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INTRODUCTION. 


ThlS  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  the  firft  of  its  kind  that  was  everpublifhed  in  Great- 
Britain  •,  and  having  obtained  a  reputation  for  above  fourteen  years,  with  thofe  efteemed  the  bell  judges 
in  the  kingdom,  amongft  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  and  its  credit  and  character  alio  amongft  commercial 
people  of  the  bed  underftanding,  as  well  merchants  as  tradefmen,  manufacturers  and  artizans  of  every  refpect- 
able rank,  render  it  the  lefs  neceflary  to  urge  any  thing  now  in  its  recommendation.  With  refpect  to  the  prefenr. 
New  Edition  here  offered  to  the  Public,  it  will  be  expected  that  fome  account  mould  be  given  of  it. 

The  laft  War,  and  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  made  in  the  year  1763,  having  made  a  great  alteration 
in  the  ftate  of  the  Britifh  trade  and  territories  in  America  and  Africa,  fince  the  publication  of  the  Second  Edi- 
tion, and  the  public  calling  for  a  third,  due  notice  is  taken  therein  of  the  various  changes  made  in  the  Ame- 
rican and  African  trades  by  the  faid  Definitive  Treaty.  In  confequencc  of  which,  the  fame  treaty  having 
made  a  great  variation  in  the  territories  of  France  and  Spain,  in  favour  of  the  Britifh  empire,  it  hath  become 
neceflary  to  reprefent  thofe  changes  and  alterations,  in  regard  to  the  dominions  of  their  respective  kingdoms. 

That  the  candour  and  impartiality  of  the  author  may  be  the  more  confpicuous  in  his  reprefentations  upon  this 
occafion,  he  hath  continued  his  former  Remarks  upon  the  trade  and  territories  of  the  feveral  before-mentioned 
potentates,  which  were  made  prior  to  the  laft  war  and  treaty  of  peace;  and  hath  made  his  Additional  Re- 
marks upon  the  fame  trade  and  territories  fince  the  peace  hath  been  concluded,  in  the  fame  manner  and  form 
as  they  were  made  in  our  former  editions  of  this  performance,  By  the  method  we  have  purfued,  every  one  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  from  plain  facts,  the  natural  deductions  drawn  therefrom,  of  the  different  ftate  and  condition 
of  the  commerce  and  territories  of  the  diverfe  powers  concerned  in  the  laft  war,  as  well  before  its  commence- 
ment, as  fince  the  peace  of  1763. 

The  author  being  convinced  how  much  the  profperity  and  the  trade  of  this  nation  depend  upon  the  mecha- 
nical and  manufadtural  arts ;  and  how  greatly  their  ingenuity  in  working  up  their  wares,  commodities,  and  ma- 
nufactures of  a  good  quality,  to  recommend  them  to  all  foreign  ftates  and  empires;  has  been  remarkably  ela- 
borate in  his  endeavours  to  excite  and  ftimulate  thofe  artifts  to  make  every  fort  of  improvement  in  their  refpec- 
tive  employs.  He  has  fanguinely  pleaded  their  caufe  with  the  government  and  legiflature,  that  all  wife  encourage- 
ment fhould  be  given  to  this  body  of  ufeful  undertakers  ;  to  the  end,  that  their  induftrious  ingenuity  may  not 
be  furpaffed  by  any  rival  nation  whatfoever,  more  eipecially  by  France. 

From  this  motive,  the  moft  judicious  laws,  edicts,  and  arrets  of  that  kingdom,  relative  to  the  reftriction  and 
regulation  of  the  meaneft  manufactures  amongft  them,  that  every  workman  might  be  obliged,  by  fuch  rigid  laws 
and  regulations,  to  make  his  goods  agreeable  thereto,  for  the  credit  and  reputation  of  that  nation,  are  duly  repre- 
sented. For  by  thefe  wife  regulations  it  is,  that  France  has  hitherto  furpafied  and  out-rivalled  all  the  world  in  their 
manufactures :  and  by  thefe  means  they  at  prefent  worm  Great-Britain,  more  or  lefs,  out  of  every  branch  of  trade 
in  Europe,  and  elfewhere.  Nor  could  any  thing  have  ever  fo  efficacioufly  accomplifhed  this  great  end,  fince  they 
add  the  cheapnefs  of  their  commodities  to  their  external  qualities. 

Some  people  being  pleafed  to  cenfure  our  taking  fuch  notice  of  the  regulations  of  the  French  in  the  above  re- 
ipects,  as  thinking  them  too  trivial  to  be  duly  remarked  on  in  a  dictionary  of  commerce  •,  we  differ  in  fentiment : 
and  we  have  the  judgment  of  the  Britifh  legiflature  to  confirm  us  therein.  For  whoever  is  converfant  with  our 
ftatute-laws  of  trade,  will  find  that  every  branch,  at  one  time  or  other,  has  been  very  minutely  fifted  into,  and 
put  under  very  minute  and  fevere  regulations,  for  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  difference  between  us  and  France  confifts  chiefly  in  this ;  that  they  take  no  lefs  care  in  the  execution 
of  their  laws  of  trade,  than  in  making  them :  we  are  remarkable  for  good  laws,  but  are  lhamefully  neglectful  in 
their  execution.  Is  it  not  upon  this  account,  that  our  bakers  are  fuftered  to  adulterate  their  bread,  to  the  injury 
Of  the  public  health ;  and  to  daily  trick  the  poor  in  the  weight,  as  well  as  the  rich  and  poor  in  the  quality  of 
-their  bread  ?    In  France  thefe  things  are  better  guarded  againft. 

In  the  like  manner,  and  for  the  fame  reafons  affigned,  we  have  taken  notice  of  the  brewers  of  France.  This 
being  a  refpectable  branch  of  trade  in  England,  we  have  pointed  out  the  regulation  under  which  it  is  put  in 
France;  to  the  end,  that  if  the  Britifh  legiflature  fhould  think  proper  to  adopt  any  of  them,  they  are  ready 
at  hand.  Moft  trades  at  one  time  or  other  have  been  abufed  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  parliament  have  been 
obliged  to  lay  them  under  fevere  laws  and  reftrictions.  And  can  this  nation  be  too  well  informed  in  the  regu- 
lation of  other  countries,  to  furnifh  them  with  every  ufeful  hint  and  intimation  ?    They  certainly  cannot. 

Will  any  one  that  underftands  trade  fay,  that  bakers  and  brewers  have  no  connections  with  the  fubject  ? 
Why  do  the  Britifh  ftatutes  abound  with  peculiar  laws  for  their  regulation  ?  Why  do  we  fay,  that  bread  is  the 
ftaff  of  life  ?  Does  not  the  landed  intereft  greatly  depend  upon  baking  and  brewing  ?  May  we  not  as  well  fay, 
that  corn  is  no  article  of  trade,  and  not  connected  with  it  ?  Does  the  revenue  gain  no  advantage  by  the  malt- 
tax,  or  the  excife  in  brewing  ?  What  would  the  induftrious  poor  do  without  due  regula:ions  by  law  in  baking 
and  brewing  ?  They  would  foon  have  bread  unfit  to  eat,  and  beer  to  drink  ! 

Abftract  of  the  laws  of  other  nations  reflecting  many  trades  as  well  as  abftracts  of  our  own,  has  been  efteemed 
a  very  ufeful  part  of  a  dictionary  of  commerce  :  without  due  notice  taken  thereof,  and  without  making  the  ufe 
and  application  of  them  as  is  done  in  this  work,  it  would  certainly  have  been  judged  very  imperfect.  And  can 
the  Public  expect  a  complete  dictionary  of  trade  without  them  ? 

This  work  abounds  with  no  fmall  variety  of  fuggeftions  and  intimations  for  the  advancement  of  numerous 
branches  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  thefe  kingdoms  ;  which  every  decerning  reader  will  make  his  proper  ufe 
of,  either  for  his  own  private  benefit  and  advantage,  or  thofe  of  the  public.  Many  manufacturers  have  wrote 
letters  to  the  author,  returning  him  their  grateful  thanks  for  the  fervices  he  has  laboured  to  do  them  ;  and  he  has 
been  happily  inftrumental  to  let  feveral  new  manufactures  on  foot  for  the  public  interefts. 

The  peculiar  intereft  of  tradefmen  in  every  refpectable  branch  of  bufinefs  is  herein  promoted  to  the  utmoft  : 
and  that  of  the  merchant  and  mercantile  affairs,  was  never  fet  in  the  light  they  are  throughout  this  performance  > 
and  we  may  appeal  only  to  one  fingle  article  of  it ;  that  of  Mercantile  College.- 

That  a  fummary  view  of  the  defign  of  this  work  may  appear,  we  fubmit  the  following  brief  fketch  of  the 
contents  to  the  impartial  Public. 

A 


A    GENERAL   IDEA   of  the   CONTENTS. 


THE  prefent  performance  is  compiled  to  anfwcr 
the  following  purpofes. 

The  peculiar  benefit  and  advantage  of  Britifh  traders 
in  general,  in  their  practical  concerns,  from  the  fupreme 
merchant  to  every  other  fubordinate  clafs  of  resectable 
traders  in  the  community. 

For  the  ufe  of  fuch  perfons  of  diftinction,  who  are 
defirous  to  obtain  a  political  knowledge  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

For  the  fervice  of  fuch,  who  would  become  mafters 
of  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  the  finances  of  this 
kingdom. 

For  the  fatisfaction  of  fuch,  who  would  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  political  fyftems  of  commerce,  that 
prevail  in  the  feveral  (fates  and  empires  of  the  world. 

For  the  fervice  of  thofe  who  would  be  acquainted 
with  the  commercial  and  marine  treaties,  made  between 
one  potentate  and  another,  for  the  maintenance  of 
commercial  intercourfe. 

Concerning  the  commercial  policy  of  dates,  as  re- 
lative to  the  mechanical  and  manufactural  arts  in  trad- 
ing nations-,  and  of  the  emolument  arifing  from  the 
labour,  induftry,  and  ingenuity,  of  all  commercial 
artifts. 

The  mutual  advantage  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  plantations,  in  divers  moil  interelting  lights. 

The  reciprocal  benefit  of  Great  Britain  a-nd  Ireland. 

The  landed  and  trading  interefts  harmonized. 

The  monied  intereft  confidered  in  various  important 
views,  as  compared  with  the  landed  and  trading. — Of 
reductions  of  intereft. — Of  ftockjobbing,  bubbling,  and 
gaming,  the  deftruction  of  trade  and  traders. 

The  conftitution  of  trading  and  monied  corporations : 
their  ufe  and  abufe  to  individuals,  as  well  as  the  com- 
munity. 

The  immenfity  of  the  national  debts,  and  tax-in- 
cumbrances  ;  and  their  deftruftive  confequences  to  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom,  if  not  fpeedily  prevented. 

Qualifications  of  the  Britifh  fenator. 

The  commercial  conftitution  of  parliament. 

The  pernicious  confequence  of  taxes  on  native  com- 
modities. 

Of  the  revenue  from  the  conqueft  to  the  reign  of 
George  III. 

Of  importation  and  exportation*  in  a  practical  as 
■well  as  political  light. 

Of  the  balance  of  trade. 

Of  augmentation  and  diminution  of  coin. 

Of  the  feveral  focieties  for  the  difcovery  of  new  arts, 
trades,  and  manufactures,  and  their  progrefs. 

The  utility  of  the  Royal  Society  to  trade. 

The  jurikiiction  of  the  admiralty  relative  to  com- 
mercial concerns. 

Of  the  office  of  ambafTadors,  refidents,  and  confuls, 
in  foreign  ftates. 

Of  the  computation  of  annuities  on  lives,  leafes,  and 
reverfions. 

Of  commercial  arithmetic;  and  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes;, and  their  arbitration,  in  a  new  and  intcrefting 
view. 

The  art  of  debtor  and  creditor  exhibited  in  a  new 
concife  light ;  with  the  whole  art  of  banking. 

The  new  Mercantile  College,  for  training  of 
young  Britifh  merchants  with  greater  advantages  than 
ever.  Alio  a  new  inftitution  for  the  education  of  young 
perfons  of  diftinction  for  parliamentary  bufinefs. 

Of  the  conftitution  of  the  feveral  banks  throughout 
Europe,  with  ill  u  ft  rations. 

The  ftandard  of  gold  and  filver  throughout  Europe  ; 
with  the  intrinfic  value  of  foreign  coins. 

Of  trading  in  bullion  gold  and  filver,  and  foreign 
coins  to  advantage. 

Of  infurances  of  (hipping  and  merchandize-,  with 
great  variety  of  curious  cafes,  relating  to  this  effencial 


part  of  the  mercantile  cpmmerce — with  the  political 
diicuffion  of  the  point  of   injuring  the  (hips  and 
chandize  of  enemies  in  time  of  war. 

Of  foreign  weights  and  meafures,  and  the  converfion 
of  the  one  into  the  other. 

The  laws,  cuftom?,  and  ufag'es,  of  merchants  •  iri  1 
traders,  with  refpect  to  foreign  and  inland  bills  of  ex- 
change— with  numerous  important  cafes  adjudged  in 
courts  of  law. 

Of  freight,  bills  of  lading,  mafters  and  owners  of 
fhips,  charter  parties,  averages,  baratries,  bottomree, 
fhipwrecks,  demurrage,  and  the  laws  relating  thereto. 

An  ample  reprefentation  of  the  bufinefs  of  the 
cuftom-houfe,  and  its  feveral  departments  -,  the  method 
of  computing  the  duties  of  import  and  export;  with 
an  explanation  fuiting  all  prefent  and  future  books  of 
rates  :  with  abftracts  of  the  commercial  laws  relating 
to  drawbacks,  bounties,  and  premiums  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Britifh  trade  :  alfo  the  penalties,  as 
well  as  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  traders  arc 
intitled,  never  before  fa  reprciented. 

The  act  of  navigation. 

An  account  of  the  foreign  fhipping  frequenting  the 
ports  of  England — with  political  considerations  con- 
cerning the  interefts  of  Britifh  merchants,  owners  of 
fhips,  and  otheis,  relative  to  the  employment  and  in- 
creafe  of  Britifh  fhipping,  and  Britifh  navigators. 

The  fuperior  importance  of  the  city  of  London,  as 
the  trading  metropolis  ;  the  commercial  connections  of 
its  tradefmen  ?nd  citizens  over  the  whole  kingdom,  as 
well  as  its  mercantile  intereft  over  the  world — the  great 
influence  of  the  trading  citizens  over  the  nation,  on  all 
ftate  emergencies. 

The  fupreme  dignity  of  London,  as  a  corporation  : 
(hewing  that  the  gieateft  families  in  the  kingdom  ori- 
ginally fprung  from  our  trading  citizens,  who  have 
diftinguifhed  themfelves  as  its  chief  magiftrates. 

Concerning  the  bad  policy  of  want  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  court  and  the  city  :  the  weight  the  city  has 
given,  and  ever  will  give,  to  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment, both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  fupport  of  the  na- 
tional power  and  dignity. 

Anecdotes  of  the  dirtinguifhing  fervices  to  the  ftate 
of  many  eminent  citizens  or  London,"*  in  commercial 
affairs. 

Of  its  incorporated  city  companies;  and  of  the 
bodies  of  trade  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

Alfo  all  the  various  material  French  edicts,  arrets, 
and  laws,  extracted  from  Savary,  concerning  the  chief- 
trades  in  France,  from  whence  any  ufcfyl  intimations 
may  be  derived  for  the  bene  fie  of  the  Britifh  trade,  as 
that  nation  have  borrowed  many  good  laws  and  regu- 
lations from  this. 

Many  of  the  like  laws,  relative  to  the  commerce  of 
other  foreign  nations,  from  the  fame  motives. 

Of  the  peculiar  regulations  of  the  French  trading 
corporations,  to  Ipirit  up  an  emulation  among  their  fra- 
ternities to  excel  in  their  relpective  branches^ 

Of  die  ftiicincfs  of- feveral  trading  corporations  of 
France,  not  to  admit  perfons  to  the  freedom  of  their 
companies,  without  manifelling  their  qualifications  for 
the  fame,  by  the  actual  performance  of  fome  mafter- 
piece  of  workmanfhip,  in  the  prefence  of  the  beft  judges, 
(worn  for  that  purpofe. — 7  he  fevere  penalties  in  cafes 
of  connivance  and  corruption,  on  fuch  likeoccafions. — 
Their  particular  care  and  vigilance  to  manufacture  their 
goods  of  the  beft  quality  tor  foreign  markets, — With 
Remarks,  fhewing  the  political  fagacity  of  the  French 
to  propagate  their  trade  throughout  the  world,  by  fuch 
like  wile  meafures. 

On  the  circulating  cafh  requifite  to  carry  on  the  trade 
of  a  nation. 

Of  the  nature  and  effect  of  paper  credit  in  commer- 
cial ftates  and  empires. 

The 


1  he  par  and  equation  between  gold  and  filver. 

The  representation  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  upon  the 
nectfllty  heretofore  of  lowering  the  price  of  guineas, 
from  31  s.  6d.  to  21s.  in  order  to  prevent  the  lcarcity 
of  filver  coin  in  England. 

The  ftate  of  the  coin  and  coinage  of  England,  from 
the  revolution  to  the  reign  of  his  preleiit  majefty  king 
George  III. 

Or  the  practical  arts  of  allaying  gold  and  filver,  ne- 
ceflkry  for  the  merchant  or  other  traders,  who  may  be 
concerned  in  trafficking  therein,  to  determine  upon  their 
own  judgment  the  value  thereof,  according  to  the  cur- 
rent price  of  the  ltandard  gold  and  filver  in  England. 

Of  the  arc  of  affaying  gold  and  filver  from  their 
ores  •,  together  with  the  knowlege  of  all  metallurgical 
operations  to  judge  of  mines  and  minerals  of  every 
kind,  upon  true  philofophical  principles :  as  well  for 
the  u^c  of  private  gentlemen  as  traders. 

Of  fubterranean  treafures  of  all  forts,  and  the  art  of 
mineralogy;  and  alfo  of  eftimable  earths,  clays,  boles, 
manures,  and  their  utility  in  the  improvement  of 
landed  eftates. 

Concerning  the  vegetable  productions  of  nature,  con- 
fidered  as  the  great  objects  of  traffic  throughout  the 
world ;  represented  under  the  various  flates,  kingdoms, 
and  empires,  geographically  as  well  as  commercially 
defcribed. 

Variety  of  philofophical  experiments,  whereby  an 
idea  may  be  formed,  of  what  fort  of  experiments  are 
necefifary  to  be  made,  the  better  to  judge  of  the  quality 
and  worth  of  certain  natural  productions. 

Of  the  productions  of  art,  reflecting  great  variety  of 
capital  traffickable  commodities  and  manufactures,  as 
well  in  other  countries  as  our  own  ;  in  order  to  whet 
the  invention  of  our  artifts  to  imitate  or  excel  them. 

Of  the  judges,  infpectors,  and  overieers  of  the  ma- 
nufactures of  France  in  particular,  cftablifhcd  in  the 
feveral  provinces  of  that  kingdom. — Many  of  the  like 
kind  of  regulations  for  the  advantage  of  the  woollen 
manufactories  of  Great  Britain  ;  which  are  fhamefully 
neglected,  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  Englifh  manufac- 
tures in  quality. — The  caules  hereof;  and  the  ufe  and 
abufe  of  fuch  kind  of  regulations. 

The  extraordinary  wife  and  political  meafurcs  taken 
by  that  able  ftatefman  Monfieur  Colbert,  of  France, 
while  fupcrintendant  and  infpector-gencral  of  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  that  nation  •,  with  intent  toefta- 
blifh  the  valuable  manufactures  there,  and  perpetuate 
their  encouragement ;  which  has  had  a  tendency  to  ex- 
tend the  commerce  of  France  over  the  whole  globe. — 
Of  patents  granted  in  Great  Britain  for  the  like  pur- 
pofes ;  with  interefting  obfervations  on  this  head. 

Public  fairs,  free  and  otherwife,  kept  in  France,  and 
in  otherthe  molt  remarkable  places  throughout  Europe; 
alio  of  the  Afiatic  and  African  caravans,  and  how  com- 
merce is  carried  on  by  means  thereof,  and  the  cara- 
vanferas. 

The  commerce  of  the  Chinefe,  and  the  Eaft-Indies 
in  general ;  by  what  means  carried  on. — Of  the  excei- 
iive  cheapnefs  of  their  arts,  manufactures,  and  pro- 
duce ;  whereby  all  European  nations  are  attracted  to 
trade  with  them,  and  refort  to  them  for  their  produc- 
tions and  manufactures.  With  pertinent  obfervations 
to  carry  on  this  commerce  both  in  a  private  and  pub- 
lic way^  the  beft  to  the  advantage  of  Europe. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Turkey,  Arabian,  and  Per- 
fian  trades,  with  fuitable  illuftrations. 

Wherein  the  Britifh  improvements  in  the  African 
trade  confilts ;  and  by  what  means  one  part  of  that 
commerce  may  remain  free  and  open  to  our  feparate 
traders,  and  by  what  meafures  the  inland  trade  may 
be  more  cultivated  .by  this  nation  than  it  ever  was,  to 
the  greater  emolument  of  this  kingdom,  and  our  Eaft- 
India  company. 


Monopolies  in  g  nerai  and  particulaT^HtTmlawi 
relative  thereto;   with  political  animadverfio,,,. 

Political  arithmetic,  and  it's  application  to  commer- 
cial affairs  and  finances. 

The  funds  of  Great  Britain  confidered  in  diverfc 
lights,  refpecting  the  trade  of  the  kingdom.— The  con- 
fequencea  to  the  nation,  if  we  continue  the  deftructive 
practice  of  funding  and  borrowing  in  times  of  war. 

The  injurious  effects  of  becoming  tributaries  to  fo- 
reigners, by  reafon  of  the  magnitude  of  the  national 
debt.— Of  the  great  detriment  our  trade  fuftains  by 
mortgaging  the  funds  of  the  kingdom.— With  various 
luggeltions  for  their  timely  redemption.— The  difad- 
vantage  in  rendering  our  funds  irredeemable,  when 
public  exigencies  required  frefli  loans. 

That  the  exceffive  dearnefs  of  all  Englifh  commodi- 
ties and  manufactures  is  occafioned  by  the  great  weight 
of  the  public  debts,  and  the  oppreffive  incumbrances 
of  taxes  in  confequence  thereof. — That  this  exceffive 
dearnefs  of  Englifh  commodities  and  manufactures,  is 
the  principal  caufe  of  this  nation  being  underfold  at'all 
the  markets  in  Europe,  by  the  French  and  Dutch  ; 
and  that  this  national  evil  has  been  growing,  as  our  na- 
tional debts  and  taxes  have  increafed  ;  and  is  at  prcfent 
arrived  to  a  greater  pitch,  than  was  ever  before  expe- 
rienced by  this  kingdom. 

That  until  the  trade  of  England  is  freed  from  a  con, 
fiderable  part  of  it's  taxes,  we  (hall  never  be  able  to  fell 
Englifh  wares  fo  cheap  at  foreign  markets,  as  our  fo- 
reign competitors  in  commerce  are  at  this  time  able 
to  do. 

That  the  dearnefs  of  Englifh  commodities,  is  the 
chief  caufe  of  fmuggling  being  fo  univerfal  in  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  her  American  colonies. 

That  the  prcfent  parliamentary  provifion  made  for 
the  fpeedy  redemption  of  the  numerous  taxes  on  the 
Englifh  trade,  is  inadequate  to  the  purpole  intended. 

That  the  height  of  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  only 
proves,  that  our  Imports  of  foreign  commodities  and 
the  foreign  manufactures  increafe,  to  the  ruin  of  our 
native  ones ;  and  that  mortgaging  that  revenue,  is 
greatly  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  our  exports. 

That  the  commercial  grievances  of  England  daily' 
increafe  -,  and  that  the  chief  caufes  thereof  leem  quite 
unattended  to. 

That  this  performance  is  intended  to  fuggeft  variety 
of  ways  and  means,  whereby  the  commercial  grievances 
of  the  kingdom  may  be  relieved. 

That  one  great  end  defigned  to  be  anfwered  by  this 
work,  is  to  promote  a  happy  and  lading  Commercial 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colo- 
nies at  this  critical  juncture. 

And  as  the  author  apprehends,  that  nothing  has  been, 
or  is  fo  detrimental  to  the  whole  trade  of  England,  as 
the  multiplicity  of  tax-incumbrances,  which  he  con- 
ceives is  the  great  caufe  of  the  general  dearnefs  of  it's 
commodities  and  manufactures  in  foreign  countries, 
notwithftanding  the  drawbacks  allowed;  fo  he  humbly 
conceives,  that  he  cannot  be  of  more  fervice  to  the 
nation,  than  ftarting  a  defign  to  fave  it  the  future  ex- 
pence  of  engaging  in  the  Continental  Wars  of 
Europe  ;  fince  they  have  hitherto  contributed  fo  greatly 
to  the  enhancement  of  taxes  upon  our  trade  in  general. 

With  many  other  interefting  additions,  of  no  lefs 
confequence  to  private  traders  than  to  the  whole  Britifh 
empire,  never  before  publifhed.  The  whole  con- 
taining a  greater  fund  of  commercial  knowlege,  re- 
lating to  univerfal  trade  and  navigation,  both  practical 
and  political,  than  ever  appeared  in  any  dictionary  of 
commerce,  in  this,  or  any  other  ftate  or  empire  :  and 
the  great  end  aimed  at  by  the  author  is  to  promote  and 
advance,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  abilities,  the  commercial 
profperity  and  happinefs  of  the  Britifh  empire,  and  her 
colonies  and  plantations  in  America. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THAT  a  better  idea  of  this  performance  may  be  formed,  than  merely  by  the  preceding  fketch  of  it's 
general  contents,  it  may  alfo  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  our  labours  abound  with  occafional  animadverfions 
to  ihew,  rhat  the  exercife  of  trade  and  commerce  is  the  foul  of  the  whole  liririfh  empire  •,  and  aij  they  have  hi- 
therto been  the  great  irtftruments  of  rendering  the  fame  what  it  at  prefent  appears  to  be  •,  lb  the  continuance 
of  the  fame  caufe  can  only  tend  to  it's  laftihg  fupport  and  prefervation. 

Upon  the  peculiar  arts  of  carrying  on  trade,  as  well  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  community  in  ge- 
neral, as  individuals  therein  employed,  we  have  largely  expatiated  upon  pertinent  topics  :  for  we  look  upon 
the  arduous  induftry  of  traders,  to  be  productive  of  the  profperity  of  the  kingdom  •,  and  that  commercial  vigi- 
lance, activity,  and  induftry,  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged  and  inculcated,, 

If  we  confult  hiftory,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  we  (hall  find  that  idlenefs  and  luxury  have,  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  been  the  nurfe  and  parent  of  voluptuoufnefs  and  effeminacy  ;  which  gradually  increafingin  propor- 
tion to  a  conftant  diminution  of  labour  and  induftry,  finally  brought  an  irreverfible  deftruction  upon  fuch 
countries,  wherever  they  gained  the  general  afcendancy. 

The  monarchy  of  the  Affyrians  is  a  pregnant  and  remarkable  inftance  ;  which  degenerating  from  thofe  maf- 
culine  and  great  atchievements  which  originally  gave  rife  to  their  univerfal  greatnefs,  into  a  libidinous  and  in- 
temperate courfe  of  life,  became  an  eafy  prey  to  Cyrus  the  Great. 

Thus  it  fared  with  thePerfian  monarchy  ;  which  being  over-run  with  eafe,  luxury,  and  riot,  with  foft  and 
effeminate  delights  and  wanton  pleafures,  with  all  manner  of  delicacy  and  licentioufnefs,  feemed  to  the  great 
Alexander  rather  like  beafts  fitted  for  the  (laughter,  than  for  labour,  bulinefs,  and  induftry;  and  gave  his  war- 
like Macedonians  more  trouble  to  difrobe  them  of  that  pageantry  and  fumptuous  apparel,  which,  like  fomany 
theatrical  grandees,  they  came  vainly  adorned  with  to  battle,  than  they  found  in  obtaining  an  eafy  conqueft 
over  thofe  pufillanimous  and  gaudy  Ferfians,  who  fcarce  gave  any  oppofuion. 

But  then,  how  quickly  do  we  find  the  fcene  changed  in  this  mighty  conqueror,  who  no  fooner  devoted  himfelf 
to  pleafures,  and  to  fofter  himfelf  in  idlenefs  and  immoderate  excels,  but  this  very  man,  who  had  been  the  terror 
of  the  univerfe,  became  the  fcorn  and  contempt  of  his  own  foldiers  ?  Whilft  he  purfued  the  Macedonian  ftrict- 
nefs,  and  following  the  genius  of  his  native  country,  by  a  warlike  activity,  vigilance,  and  induftry,  fo  long 
they  adored  him  as  a  god  :  when  he  beganto  wear  the  effeminate  apparel  of  the  Perfians,  and  to  habituate  him- 
felf to  their  vices,  even  his  greateft  favourites  hardly  accounted  him  a  man  ;  whofe  debauchery  and  intempe- 
rance loon  put  an  ignominious  period  to  the  life  of  that  once  illuftrious  prince,  and  to  the  Macedonian  empire, 
which  otherwife  might  have  been  of  permanent  duration. 

The  like  ill  deftiny  attended  the  Roman  monarchy  :  when  the  Turks,  who  had  been  conftantly  inured  to 
hardfhips  and  perpetual  toil,  found  the  others  a  people  uneafy  with  their  plenty,  and  fo  burthened  with  their 
time,  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  ways  enough  to  fpend  it. 

And  it  was,  doubtlefs,  forefeen  by  th  it  grand  impoftor  Mahomet,  that  idlenefs  and  luxury  would,  if  in- 
dulged, fo  gradually  enervate  that  mighty  empire,  as  foon  to  bring  it  to  deftruction  :  for  the  prevention  whereof, 
like  a  fubtle  legiilator,  he  enjoined  it  as  a  law,  which  even  their  very  emperors  were  not  to  be  exempted  from  ; 
namely,  to  eat  no  more  than  the  labour  of  his  hands  could  purchafe  every  day. 

It  would  not  be  a  talk  lefs  arduous  than  difagreeable,  to  reprefent  the  miferies  which  at  this  day  attend  upon 
thofe  people,  who  are  denied  theunf^eakable  benefits  of  arts,  labour,  trade,  and  commerce.  How  do  the  wild 
Arabs  live,  and  affociate  with  their  herds  ?  from  whom,  befides  the  erectnefs  of  their  ftature,  no  other  marks 
of  diftinction  are  fo  vilible  upon  them,  as  that  they  are  the  more  careful  beafts  in  providing  for  their  com- 
panions. 

For  want  of  arts,  induftry,  and  trade,  to  civilize  the  aborigines  of  America,  how  miferably  wretched  are 
they,  in  comparifon  to  the  commercial  Europeans  ?  What  avail  the  immenlity  of  the  richeft  territory  to  Indians 
and  Caribbeans  ?  Was  it  not  for  the  perpetual  exercife  of  the  European  arts,  ingenuity,  induftry,  and  trade 
amongft  them,  what  chance  would  they  ever  have  ftood  to  become  humanized  ? 

To  come  nearer  home  :  we  find  the  Irifh,  by  the  accounts  given  us  in  their  own  hiftories,  written  in  their 
native  tongue,  to  have  been  fome  of  the  moft  abject  and  miferable  people  in  the  univerfe,  when  the  Englifh. 
firft  arrived  amongft  them.  Before  the  Englifh  conqueft  they  were  not  very  numerous,  and  lived  in  great  idle- 
nefs and  (loth,  being  deftitute  of  arts,  labour,  and  commerce  ;  which  put  them  upon  a  neceffity  of  committing 
rapine,  and  continually  preying  upon  each  other  for  fubfiftence  :  for  another  man's  herd  being  more  numerous 
than  that  of  his  neighbour,  Itemed  juft  grounds  of  waging  war  with  him.  But  the  Englifh.  laws  and  govern- 
ment having  introduced  arts,  labour,  induftry,  and  trade  among  them,  they  have  grown  populous  and  wealthy, 
humane,  civilized,  and  polite,  in  comparifon  to  what  they  were  •,  excepting  thofe  who,  among  that  nation, 
will  obftinately  adhere  to  their  life  of  indolence,  and  favage  brutality;  of  which  the  late  and  learned  Dr.  Berke- 
ley, bifhop  of  Cloyne,  greatly  complained  ;  and  from  which  he  took  great  pains  to  reclaim  them. 

As  the  progrefs  of  traffic  hath  advanced  in  every  country,  fo  hath  that  of  arts  and  fciences,  civility,  and 
urbanity.  For  when  trade  and  induftry  adminiftered  wealth  and  honour,  then  was  encouragement  given  to 
letters  :  in  return  for  which,  learning  and  fcience  have  contributed  to  the  general  advancement  of  trade  and 
commerce.  In  this  ifland  our  ancient  Britons,  the  Picts  and  Scots,  were  little  better  than  other  favages  of  the 
human  race. 

To  evince  how  unfpeakably  mankind  in  general  are  indebted  to  trade  and  commerce,  we  need  only  take  a 
tranfient  retrofpect  of  the  hiftorical  ftate  of  all  civilized  countries  in  the  world,  and  compare  them  with  the 
prefent  ftate  of  thofe  countries  that  have  made  no  fuch  advances.  The  confideration  of  the  trifling  degree  of 
trade,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  large  territory  of  Barbary  ;  is  it  any  wonder,  that  the  people  remain  lavage, 
even  to  a  degree  of  brutality  ?  What  further  conviction  can  be  required,  that  commerce  with  other  nations,  as 
well  as  within  themfelves,  has  an  apparent  tendency  to  polilh  and  civilize  our  fpecies  ?  In  confequence  thereof, 
has  not  government  been  eftablilhed,  and  mankind  ruled  by  falutary  laws  that  have  conduced  to  render  them 
far  happier  than  their  original  ftate  of  nature,  without  commerce,  feemed  to  admit  of  ?  The  contemplation  of 
the  ftate  of  our  own  country,  when  our  commerce  was  in  it's  infancy  ;  and  to  compare  ourfelves  then  with  what 
we  at  prefent  are,  there  will  appear  to  be  almoft  as  much  difference  as  there  is  now  between  fome  of  the  Bar- 
barian countries  and  our  own.  Should  not  this  confideration  afford  us  juft  notions  of  the  invaluable  bleffings 
of  the  commercial  ftate,  beyond  that  of  the  Hottentot  ? 

Since  it  is  a  true  maxim,  that  by  what  means  any  thing  is  acquired,  by  the  fame  it  is  preferved ;  it  muff, 
ever  be  for  ihe  intereft  and  glory  of  this  nation,  to  cherifh  and  encourage  to  the  utmoft  the  commercial  arts  of 
every  kind,  which  have  hitherto  been  productive  of  our  grandeur  and  felicity.  Does  it  not  hence  follow,  that 
ftudies  of  this  nature  cannot  be  uo  warmly  and  zealoufiy  promoted  by  thofe  who  wilh  well  to  mankind,  and 
have  any  regard  to  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  their  native  country?  What  would  our  gentry,  our  nobility, 
or  our  lovereign  be  better  than  thofe  of  Barbary,  was  it. not  for  our  fuperiority  of  traffic  and  navigation  ?  Nay, 

were 


were  we  quite  dcflitute  of  trade,  and  ns  little  acquainted  tliercwith  as  any  of  the  mod  unknown  and  lntr*fficable 
parts  of  Aim  .1,  what  reafon  have  we  to  imagine  that  we  (hould  be  better  than  they  ?  Were  the  inhabitant 
this  iiiand  traded  in,  by  the  other  Europe  m  nations  for  ilavcs,  as  the  negroes  of  Africa  are,  to  the  ignominy  of 
all  countries  who  i  arry  <<n  tins  inhuman  commerce i  what  more  fhould  we  iflaoders  have  to  boaft  of  than  tl 
wren  hed  Africans  ?  (  an  we  civilized  and  polite  Europeans  think,  that  the  people  of  foeXtenfivc  ...  territoi 
Ali.'  a,  above  40,,'.)  miles  in  length  from  north  to  louth,  and  near  the  fame  in  breadth  from  call  to  Weft;  were 
defigned  by  the  Supreme  Being,  either  to  be  made  (laves  of  by  Europeans,  or  to  enllave  them,  as  feme  pans 
of  the  piratical  Hates  do  the  Europeans,  in  return  for  their  iuperlative  humanity  ?  Will  not  Africa  admit  of  a 
commercial  civilization  no  Icls  than  other  barbarous  parts  of  the  globe  have  already  done  .?  Will  not  this  quarter 
of  the  world  allow  of  a  far  more  extenfive,  and  lucrative  trade  with  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  other  coUntrii  >, 
than  ever  it  yet  hath  done  ?  Are  not  thefe  people,  notwithflanding  their  colour,  capable  of  being  gradually  nur- 
tured in  all  the  arts  of  humanity,  by  the  means  of  trade,  as  well  as  many  barbarous  nations  have  been  ?  Is  there 
no  probability,  that  the  Africans  in  general,  by  the  wife  management  of  the  Kuropeans,  might  become  as  in- 
duflrious  and  ingenious  in  all  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  manufactural  art.,  as  the  people  of  any  other 
country  ?  Are  not  their  rational  faculties,  in  general,  equal  to  thofe  of  others  of  the  human  fpeues  ?  Would  it 
not  be  tar  more  beneficial  for  all  the  trading  European  ftates,  rather  to  endeavour  to  cultivate  a  friendly,  hu- 
mane, and  civilized  commerce,  with  thofe  people,  into  the  very  center  of  their  extenfive  country,  than  to  c  in- 
tent themfelves  only  with  fkimming  a  trifling  portion  of  trade  upon  their  fea-coafls  ?  J  las  not  the  author  of  this 
performance,  to  no  purpoie  yet,  many  years  lince  fuggefted  ways  and  means,  whereby  this  might  be  done  to  the 
immenfe  benefit  of  the  Britifh  empire  ?  What  avails  the  infigmlicant  advantage  we  have  received  by  drivin"  the 
French  out  of  the  river  Senegal,  in  comparilbn  to  the  great  and  important  defigns  that  have  been  propolcd  by 
the  author,  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  whole  of  that  commerce  in  times  of  peace  ?  Might  not  what  he  intimated 
on  this  head  enrich  a  commercial  corporation,  as  well  as  the  kingdom,  far  more  than  any  of  their  Afiatic  trade 
hath  hitherto  done  ?  Might  not  this  be  cfTedcd,  even  confident  with  the  prefent  freedom  of  the  African  trade, 
and  thereby  give  no  umbrage  to  the  leparate  traders  ?  This  I  have  fhewn  ;  and  fome  people  may  be  fooner 
obliged  to  take  due  notice  of  it,  than  they,  at  prefent,  feem  to  be  aware  of. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  effectual  advancement  of  the  whole  African  commerce,  as  the  fame  might  afTccT  the 
intereft  of  thefe  kingdoms,  would  be  attended  with  the  increafeof  divers  other  branches,  that  would  be  connected 
therewith.  Both  our  exports  and  lucrative  imports  might  be  very  confiderably  augmented  ;  by  which  our  com- 
mercial induflry  would  render  the  kingdom  more  and  more  profperous,  wealthy,  and  formidable. 

TheGermans  are  a  people  inferior  to  none  in  their  veneration  for  antiquity,  and  due  ellimation  of  noble  blood 
that  is  derived  from  a  race  of  virtuous  and  honourable  progenitors  ;  on  which  they  let  fo  Iuperlative  a  value, 
that  they  defpife  to  an  excefs,  an  intermixtion  with  the  plebeian  crowd  :  yet  amongfc  their  nobility,  the  younger 
of  whole  families  are  employed  in  their  armies,  there  is  rarely  found  one  of  them  dcflitute  of  fome  manual  art  •, 
by  which,  if  reduced  to  extremity,  he  might  be  able  to  get  a  livelihojd,  rather  than  fubfift  upon  the  benevo- 
lence of  others.  For  this  they  look  on  as  moll  ignominious  fordidr.efs  of  temper,  to  which  they  bear  an  ab- 
horrence and  deteftation  ;  having  fo  much  of  that  brave  Roman  fpirit,  which  had  rather  lofc  a  life  than  hold 
it  at  the  courtefy  of  another. 

This  brings  to  remembrance  a  dory  that  ufed  to  be  told,  at  his  time  of  unbending  from  regal  concerns,  by 
that  illultrious  prince  King  George  the  lirlt.  About  the  year  16 15,  there  was  a  nobleman  in  Germany,  whole 
daughter  was  courted  by  another  young  lord.  When  he  had  made  fuch  progrefs  in  this  affair,  as  is  ufual  by 
the  inierpofition  of  friends,  the  old  lord  had  a  conference  with  him,  alking  him,  how  he  intended,  if  he 
married  his  daughter,  to  maintain  her?  Me  replied,  equal  to  her  quality.  To  which  the  father  replied  :  That 
was  no  anfwer  to  his  qucflion  ;  he  defined  again  to  know,  what  he  had  to  maintain  her  with?  To  which  the 
young  lord  then  anfwered  he  hoped  that  was  no  quellion  ;  for  his  inheritance  was  as  public  as  his  name.  The 
old  lord  owned  his  poirellions  to  be  great,  but  (till  afked  if  he  had  nothing  more  fecure  than  land,  wherewith 
to  maintain  his  daughter  ?  Thcqueltion  was  ltrange,  but  ended  in  this :  that  the  father  of  the  young  lady  gave 
his  pofitive  rcfolvc,  never  to  marry  his  daughter,  though  his  heir,  and  would  have  two  fuch  great  ellates,  but 
to  a  man  that  had  a  Manual  Trade,  by  which  he  might  fubfilt,  if  drove  from  his  own  country.  The  youn» 
lord  was  mailer  of  none  at  prefent,  but  rather  than  lole  his  millrefs,  he  requelled  only  a  year's  time,  in  which 
he  promifed  to  acquire  one  :  in  order  to  which,  he  got  a  balket-maker,  the  molt  ingenious  he  could  meet  with, 
and  in  fix  months  became  mailer  of  his  trade  of  baiket-making,  with  far  greater  improvements  than  even  his 
teacher  himfelf;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  ingenuity,  and  extraordinary  proficiency  info  fhortatime,  he  brought 
to  his  young  lady  a  piece  of  workmanfhip  of  his  own  performance,  being  a  white  twig  bafket,  which,  for  many 
years  after,  became  a  general  fafhion  among  the  ladies  by  the  name  of  Dressing-Baskets,  brought  hither  to 
England  from  Germany  and  I  Iolland. 

To  complete  the  Angularity  of  this  relation  •,  it  happened  fome  years  after  this  nobleman's  marriage,  that  he 
and  his  father-in-law  fharing  the  misfortunes  of  the  wars  of  the  Palatinate,  were  drove  naked  out  of  their  eflates ; 
and  in  Holland,  for  fome  years,  did  this  young  lord  maintain  both  his  father-in-law  and  his  own  family,  by 
making  bafkets  of  white  twigs,  to  fuch  an  unparalleled  excellency  as  none  could  attain  :  and  it  is  from  this 
young  German  lord,  the  Hollanders  derive  thofe  curiofities  that  are  flill  made  in  the  United  Provinces,  of 
twig-work. 

It  is  a  laudable  pracTice  in  all  nations,  to  manifelT  a  fondnefs  and  ambition  for  arts  and  mechanical  employ- 
ments, whereby  to  avoid  both  idlenefs  and  future  diflrefs  and  difficulty,  if  we  defcend  to  the  lower  and  meaner 
fort  among  the  Germans,  we  find  their  induflry  fo  remarkably  great,  that  even  children  of  four  years  old  will 
earn  their  bread :  add  to  this,  that  they  are  kept  out  of  harms-way  by  the  fame  diverfion,  though  more  profitable, 
than  we  keep  our  children  in  this  kingdom  :  that  is,  by  making  toys,  painted  boxes,  pipes,  &c.  for  our 
children  to  play  with  :  they  employ  all  the  children  of  a  town,  from  four  years  to  eight.  When  they  advance 
more  in  years,  it  is  then  ufual  to  pitch  upon  a  trade ;  and  generally  they  apply  themfelves  to  that  of  their  fathers, 
whereby  you  fhall  oftentimes  find  them  to  derive  their  pedigree  and  their  uninterrupted  fucceiTien  in  the  fame 
trade  or  employment,  in  a  continued  line  from  father  to  fon  for  fome  hundred  years.  And  this  genealogy,  in 
many  reputable  families,  as  well  in  occupation  as  defcent,  is  infilled  upon  by  them  with  as  much  pride  and 
orientation  as  can  be  fhown  by  their  nobility,  in  their  continued  tracings  and  derivations  of  themfelves  from  a 
numerous  and  ancient  flock  of  their  famous  and  heroic  progenitors. 

It  is  not  their  pracTice,  as  with  us  in  this  kingdom,  to  bind  an  apprentice-to  a  trade  for  feven  years  •,  three  or 
four  is  their  common  flandard  :  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  they  are  educated  from  their  cradle  to  fomethingof  ma- 
nual employment,  which  renders  them  the  more  apt  and  docible,  and  confequently  the  more  capable  of  attaining 
to  a  ripenefs  and  quicker  proficiency  in  bufinefs.  Whereas  our  youth,  here  in  England,  being  bred  to  no  fore 
of  manual  operation  before  they  enter  into  their  apprenticeffiip,  make  a  very  flow  progrefs,  and  require  much 
longer  time  wherein  to  reach  the  perfection  of  accomplifhed  artifls. 

Such 
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Such  as  are  of  families  uneducated  in  the  mechanical  or  manufaftural  employments,  are  made  ufc  of 
either  in  affairs  military,  or  clfe  in  ftudies  of  genteeler  and  liner  arts  than  either  or  thefe  :  by  which  admirable 
decorum,  fo  regularly  obferved,  in  proportioning  every  order  and  degree  of  men  among  them  to  their  fuitable 
and  refpective  vocations  and  capacities :  it  thence  happens,  that  in  whole  provinces-  there  is  not  a  man  that  eats 
the  bread  of  idlenefs,  or  of  other  mens  labour  and  induftry. 

In  the  Hanfe-towns  they  ftill  fhew  a  greater  care  and  folicitude  in  concerns  of  this  nature,  not  judging  it 
expedient  to  admit  of  any  more  than  an  ufeful  and  competent  number  for  the  city,  of  any  who  profefs  the  li- 
beral fciences  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  oblige  all  their  natives  and  inhabitants,  either  to  merchandize,  navigation, 
Or  to  manual  arts  and  manufactures;  infomuch,  that  the  famous  mart  of  Hamburgh,  to  which  belong  more 
/hips  of  burden,  for  all  manner  of  trade  and  commerce,  than  to  any  city  in  Europe,  London  and  Amlterdam 
excepted,  admit,  as  we  have  been  informed,  of  no  more  than  one  phytkian,  of  two  civilians  for  the  law,  and 
of  but  one  divine,  bcfides  thofe  who  are  conftantly  employed  in  the  city  :  yet  on  the  contrary,  they  give  great 
encouragement  to  men  of  all  nations  to  inhabit  among  them,  that  are  trained  to  mechanic  labour  and  the  fea- 
fervice,  accounting  him  but  a  neceffary  evil,  whofe  induftry  and  parts  lie  only  in  his  brain,  or  bound  their 
fituation  in  the  head  ;  and  one  of  fuch  they  deem  fufficient  for  thoulands,  who  work  with  their  hands. 

By  reafon  of  which  orderly  management  of  affairs,  and  ihe  provifion  made  to  promote  labour,  and  to  dif- 
courage  idlenefs  and  all  ufelefs  and  unactive  men,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  this  city  we  fee  no  beggars : 
yet  many  aged  and  unfortunate  poor  there  are,  occafioned  by  loffes  and  accidents  at  fea  •,  but  then  (b  charitable 
a  commiferation  of  their  condition  is  entertained  by  the  government,  that  in  all  bargains  and  contracts  in  that 
city,  fomething  is  preferved  as  a  voluntary  gift  for  the  poor  ;  and  this  is  repofited  in  the  hands  of  theminifter 
of  the  parifh,  who  has  church  wardens  joined  with  them,  in  order  to  make  a  right  diftribution  thereof  amono-  the 
proper  objecls. — A  fhip  does  not  go  to  fea,  without  an  iron  box  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  of  which  the  keeper  has 
no  key,  but  it  is  kept  by  the  minifter  and  church-wardens  ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the  voyage,  when  the  matter 
receives  the  facrament,  he  brings  to  the  altar  his  box,  which  he  ufes  all  care  to  replenifh  ;  and  there  is  not  a  fea- 
man  in  his  ihip  but  puts  fomething  into  it,  whenever  he  receives  his  wages. 

Itwould  be  needleis  to  inftance  the  exampleof  theUnited  Provinces,  which  arefodefervedly  famed  throughout 
the  whole  univerfefor  their  eminent  and  induftrious  improvements,  and  for  fuch  fuperadditionsof  art  to  nature  ; 
which  have  been  of  far  more  utility  to  them  than  all  their  martial  ftrength  and  exploits,  for  the  defence  of 
their  country  againft  their  enemies,  and  have  advanced  them  from  the  poor  and  diftreffed,  to  the  honour- 
able title  of  the  high  and  mighty  States  of  Holland.  Is  not  this,  formerly  ufeleis  and  fmall  fpot  of  land,  be- 
come the  richeft  in  Europe  ?  Is  not  this  a  glaring  demonftration  of  the  miraculous  power  of  trade  and  induftry, 
and  of  thofe  prodigious  acquirements  to  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining,  by  a  laborious  and  indefa- 
tigable purfuit  ?  Does  not  this  reflect  difgrace  and  ignominy  upon  their  neighbouring  nations ;  whilft  enjoyino- 
fertile  and  profitable  countries,  both  in  their  fituation,  and  other  abundant  national  emoluments,  far  fuperior 
to  the  United  Provinces  •,  which  fuffer  their  land  to  lie  wafte  and  uncultivated,  and  neglect  all  the  opportunities 
both  of  art  and  nature,  whereby  to  innch  and  improve  them  ?  On  the  contrary,  are  not  the  Dutch  forced  to 
change  the  very  elements,  having  more  inhabitants  living  upon  the  water,  than  they  have  upon  the  land ; 
which  is  fo  plentifully  ftocked,  that  it  admits  of  no  more  ? 

In  Flanders  they  admit  no  young  men  to  enter  into  the  matrimonial  ftate,  without  firft  obtaining  a  certificate 
from  the  magiftrate  of  the  place  of  his  refidence  and  abode*  fetting  forth  his  having  planted  fuch  a  number  of 
trees,  &c.  &c.  The  truth  of  this  point  might  be  demonftrated  from  a  great  variety  of  other  inftances,  both 
of  countries  and  perfofis,  which  are  pertinent  to  the  prefent  defign  :  but,  aiming  at  brevity,  thefe  may  fuffice 
to  fhew  the  great  care  and  laudable  endeavours  of  foreign  governments,  to  oblige  their  people  to  labour  and 
induftry,  by  the  cultivation  of  ufeful  arts,  trade,  and  commerce  ? 

It  is  matter  that  deferves  confideration,  what  vocations  and  employments  every  part  or  clafs  of  the  kingdom 
is  moft  fit  and  proper  foxj_  and  when  there  is  not  employment  in  manufactures,  if  it  be  near  the  fea,  to  employ 
them  in  fifhingor  navigation  ;  or  if  they  do  not  take  to  either  of  thefe,  and  their  native  country  does  not  af- 
ford them  other  employment,  they  fhouldthen  be  duly  encouraged  by  the  ftate  to  remove  to  other  parts  of  the 
Britifh  territories,  that  they  might  not  remain  idle  hands  at  home.  For  want  of  due  attention  to  this  policy, 
how  many  hundreds  in  the  year  are  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  juftice,  that  might  have  become  more  ufeful  mem- 
bers of  the  kingdom  ?  Nor  is  this  the  cafe  of  our  numerous  poor  only,  who  may  have  been  bred  to  fome  induf- 
trious employment ;  it  is  that  of  too  many  gentlemen's  children,  who  not  only  oftentimes  become  a  charge,  but 
enemies  to  their  native  country,  by  being  an  annoyance  to  thofe  who  are  the  bleffings  to  it,  by  their  honelt  la- 
bour and  induftry,  in  fome  ufeful  employment.  Is  not  this  frequently  owing  to  their  education  ?  Is  it  not  a 
ftran»e  piece  of  gentility,  that  looks  upon  it  as  an  invafion  upon  it's  privileges  if  put  to  a  trade,  and  will 
rather  fubmit  to  a  halter  than  indentures. 

The  <*1ory  of  a  kingdom  confifts  in  men  and  money  :  England  enjoys,  in  a  good  proportion,  the  bleffings  of 
both,  but  might  be  improved  to  more  than  double.  At  the  moft  moderate  computation,  it  is  not  half  peopled  ; 
and  is  not  the  beft  way  to  fupply  that  deficiency,  by  excitements  to  general  induftry  and  trade  ?  This  would  not 
only  increafe  the  treafure  of  the  nation,  but  that  which  is  far  more  ettimable,  the  treafures  of  men.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter as  well  of  experience  as  lamentation,  that  want  of  employment  puts  men  upon  loofe  and  unwarrantable  ac- 
tions :  idlenefs  muft  be  fed,  and  luxury  indulged,  and  pride  and  gentility  fupported  •,  and  when  profufenefs  and 
diffipation  become  habitual,  and  have  deftroyed  the  hereditary  fubftance  and  patrimony,  efpecially  where  there 
is  but  little  at  firft,  which  is  commonly  the  cafe  of  younger  brothers,  then  the  genteel  way  of  taking  a  purfe, 
is  oeneraily  the  prologue  to  the  fucceeding  tragedy,  whofe  fccnes  are  as  difmal  as  they  are  common.  If  fuch 
ldleextravagants  cannot  maintain  themfelves  fingly,  without  plunging  into  thefe  deftrudtive  counfels,  how  can 
they  provide  for  a  family  ?  Wherefore,  if  fome  happy  expedient  was  thought  of  to  prevent  children  who  have 
hot  a  certain  degree  of  fortune,  from  being  admitted  to  be  kept  longer  at  fchool  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  a^e,  and  they  were  then  put  to  fome  trade  or  ufeful  employment,  there  would  be  lefs  work  for  the  execu- 
tioner ;  and  probably,  in  twenty  years  to  come,  there  would  be  a  greater  number  of  people  than  in  fifty 
before. 

If  none  under  a  handfome  fortune  were  admitted  to  apply  themfelves  to  literature,  and  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
liberal  fciences,  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  unreafonable  limitation  of  fuch  whofe  natural  genius  and  ability 
might  intitle  them  to  a  very  great  proficiency  in  fcience  and  learning  •,  and  confequently  to  very  eminent  fta- 
tions  both  in  the  church  and  ftate,  and  yet  come  not  under  fuch  qualified  degrees  of  fortune  as  might  be  pro- 
pofed.  This,  fay  fome,  would  be  a  great  obstruction  and  difcouragement  to  learning,  which  is  as  well  the  or- 
nament, as  the  intereft  of  every  nation  to  promote  -,  and  there  are  not  wanting  inftances  of  fome  confiderable 
perfonages,  patrons  of  this  kind,  who  were  men  of  mean  birth,  and  of  an  inferior  fortune  in  the  world.  To 
this  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  limitation  that  might  be  fuggefted,  would  occafion  no  want  or  decay  of  ufe- 
ful learning  in  any,  much  lefs  in  all  forts,  where  there  fhould  be  many  thoulands  that  would  come  under  the 

5  qualification 
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qualification  fuppofed  :  and  that  ought  to  be  fuch,  as  would  render  literature  more  refpectable  than  it  feems  to 
be  in  our  days.  Bcfidcs,  ulclul  trades  and  bufincfl  have  railed  people  to  as  high  a  condition  from  a  very  low 
one,  as  ili.   |  ;n  at  fl  learning,  winch  we  have  fhewn  in  many  parts  of  this  work,  and  far  more  in  number 

That  the  ions  ol  divei  fe  vi  ry  ordinary  perfona  have  arrived  to  an  eminent  height  by  their  diftinguifhed  litera- 
ture, is  a  truth  too  undeniable  tobedifputed  :  and,  indeed,  by  how  much  they  have  by  their  ftudies  advanced 
themfelves  from  a  low  and  defpicable  (hue,  to  an  high  degree  in  the  world  ;  by  fo  much  the  more  are  they  to  be 
efteemedperfonsmon  honourable,andmeritourgreaterre(peft;fuchwhoraifethrafelvesbythdrowna<Wfitions 
of  virtue  and  induftry,  from  the  plebeian  (late  to  that  of  fome  exalted  ftation,  deferve  our  regard  more  Santhofe 
who  are  derived  from  a  longand  uninterrupted  line  of  heroical  anccftors,  but  bafely  degenerate  from  thofe  noble 
and  virtuous  achievements,  win-  h  at  lirlt  ennobled  the  blood  of  their  predeceflbrs.  Thefe  hilt  are  as  great  a 
reproach  and  infamy,  as  the  others  are  a  credit,  both  to  themfelves,  their  progenitors,  and  their  country.  But 
then  it  mud  be  confldered,  that  though  there  may,  and  have  been  fome  rare  learned  men  among  the  vulgar  5 
yet  there  are  hundreds  for  one  amongH  them,  who  enter  the  ftage  of  life  like  Pharaoh's  frog-,  that  only  croak 
and  make  a  node  in  the  country,  and  not  meeting  profperity  for  want  of  ability,  become,  inftead  of  an  orna- 
ment, a  difgrace  and  a  nuilance  to  the  kingdom.  Were  it  not  for  this,  we  fhould  not  experience  fuch  variety 
of  enrhufialm  and  errors  in  religion  ;  fo  i.  piricsin  phyfic;  nor  fo  many  pettifogers  and  barraters  in  the  law : 

all  which  area  difcreuit  to  thole  learned  profeflTons,  and  a  general  detriment  to  thecoTnmunity;  and,  to  complete 
our  legions  of  fcholar?,  who  rob  the  mechanic  and  manufactural  arts  and  trades  of  various  kinds  of  the  like 
number  of  ufeful  hands,  the  nation  1  warms  with  beggars,  who  never  having  been  bred  to  any  of  the  ufeful  arts 
connected  with  commerce,  are  unable  or  unaccuftomed  to  turn  to  what  would  certainly  gain  them  not  only  a 
comfortable  fubfiftence,  but  probably  a  handfome  fortune  for  themfelves  and  families,  who,  at  prefent,  become 
a  burthen  to  the  ftate.  Has  not  the  knowlege  of  mechanics,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  proved  infinitely 
more  beneficial  to  the  mafs  of  the  people,  than  the  fubtilties  and  fooleries  of  the  fchools,  the  arts  of  pedantry, 
and  the  crack-brained  altercations  of  enthufiaflic  zealots? 

There  is  fcope  enough  for  thole  of  the  plebeian  ftamp,  that  are  of  a  pregnant  ingenuity,  to  employ  it  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  the  molt  curious  fort  of  induftry  and  labour ;  wherein  they  may  not  only  arrive  to  great  eminence 
but  become  more  profitable  inftruments  to  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  themfelves,  than  they  can 
hope  to  be  by  their  mere  learning;  of  which  we  have  no  profpect  of  any  want,  but  may  be  thought  to  ftand 
upon  equal  terms  with  any  part  of  the  univerfe.  Nor  are  we  yet  arrived,  in  many  of  the  mechanic  and  finer 
aits,  to  a  fuperiority  beyond  feveral  other  nations ;  and  thefe  improvements  feem  naturally  to  be  the  province 
for  the  middling  people  of  this  kingdom  to  be  engaged  in,  leaving  the  ftudy  of  human  literature  to  thofe  who 
are  able  to  maintain  themfelves,  if  by  an  adverfe  genius,  or  other  obitacles  and  exigencies,  they  fhould  happen 
to  milcarry  therein. 

Should  it  be  faid,  that  if  we  educate  the  younger  fons  of  gentlemen  to  trade,  it  will  hinder  the  nation  from 
martial  improvements,  and  fo  reduce  it  to  the  neceffity  of  employing  foreigners  in  the  greateft  ports  of  trult  in 
the  army  •,  it  may  be  replied,  that  fuch  of  the  younger  brothers  as  are  addicted  to  the  military  turn,  may  be 
eafily  initiated  into  that  employment,  and  fo  may  be  reafonably  accounted  as  if  converfant  in  trade;  and  fuch 
as  fhall  affect  the  lea,  may  be  bred  to  navigation.  So  that  if  the  method  fhould  be  purfued,  of  putting  out  all 
the  youths  of  the  nation  upon  fome  ufeful  employment  or  other,  this  lignal  advantage  would  accrue  from  it; 
that  whereas  now  armies  are  fupplied  out  of  the  vagrants  and  refufe  of  the  kingdom,  they  would  then  be  com- 
pofed  of  a  better  fort  of  men,  though  yet  many  of  them  fo  extravagant  as  to  be  impatient  under  fober  confine- 
ment and  daily  labour ;  but  numbers  of  them  would  return  to  their  refpective  trades,  when  dilbanded  from  the 
fea  or  the  army. 

From  what  has  been  urged,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  ufe  of  trades,  and  of  every  kind  of  the  me- 
chanic and  manufadlural  arts  and  induftry,  is  more  commodious,  and  more  adapted  to  a  trading  ftate,  than  the 
educating  the  poorer  fort  only  to  learning  and  the  fciences. 

The  advantages  that  will  arile  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  by  breeding  and  keeping  all  hands  at  work,  are 
numerous;  the  chief  of  which  we  fhall  briefly  intimate. 

We  are,  at  prefent,  fupplied  from  foreign  countries  with  a  variety  of  commodities,  which  our  very  numerous 
Imposts  too  fufficiently  indicate;  with  which,  if  the  kingdom  and  it's  colonies  were  replenifhed  with  ufeful  hands 
andartizans,  they  would  amply  furnifh  us.  For  what  is  it  that  makes  the  United  Provinces  fo  full  of  mer- 
chantable commodities,  and  of  their  own  arts  and  manufactures,  which  they  tranfport  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
but  that  every  one  there  is  bred  to  fome  trade,  and  fo  forced  to  rack  their  inventions  to  obtain  an  honeft  liveli- 
hood ?  Notwithstanding  they  abound,  proportionably  to  their  territory,  with  fo  many  people  as  would  be  ac- 
counted a  burden  to  us,  as  we  are  at  prefent  circumftanced,  yet  they  ftill  give  encouragement  for  foreigners  or 
fugitives  that  are  artizans  to  live  amongft  them.  And  this  fpirit  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and  ufeful  arts, 
difteminates  itfelf  more  and  more  throughout  all  Europe. 

As  this  employing  of  all  forts  of  people  in  the  ufeful  trades,  commerce,  and  arts,  would  increafe  the  ftrength 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  number  of  it's  inhabitants ;  fo  would  it  alio  as  well  the  national  riches  and  flock  by  it's 
ueafure,  every  bee  then  adding  fome  honey  to  the  hive  of  wealth  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  would  eafe  every  in- 
dividual man  from  a  great  part  of  the  taxes  under  which  he  now  groans :  a  matter  than  which  nothing  is  more 
wanted  in  this  kingdom  at  prefent. 

Another  happy  effect  it  fhould  feem  to  promife  is,  to  difburthen  the  nation  from  beggars,  who,  by  then- 
multitudes,  are  become  the  ignominy,  as  well  as  the  plague  of  it ;  whofe  children  are  begot,  and  fo  bred  up 
in  the  trade  of  begging,  as  if  they  were  embodied  into  a  fociety,  and  eftablifhed  by  law. 

There  feems  to  be  no  effectual  way  of  doing  this,  but  by  laying  a  good  foundation,  in  taking  up  the  younger 
fort,  and  putting  them  to  working  trades ;  and  as  for  the  elder  and  decrepit,  that  are  quite  incapable  of  any 
employment,  fuch  fhould  be  maintained  by  theparifh,  but  fo  as  to  have  no  liberty  for  begging,  as  is  too  much 
the  cafe :  and  will  not  the  confequence  be,  that  we  fhall  foon  have  no  aged  or  decrepit  poor,  nioft  of  whom  are 
rendered  fo,  either  by  fraud  and  defign  of  vagrants  themfelves,  or  by  being  the  children  or  fuch,  and  fo  for 
want  of  due  care  and  attendance  become  deformed  and  maimed  ? 

It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  plenty  of  laborious  mechanical  and  manufactural  people,  and  people  in  trade, 
prevent  famine  in  a  nation  ;  however  paradoxical,  at  firft  fight,  this  may  appear,  that  the  multiplying  of  mouths 
that  eat  corn,  whofe  hands  fow  none,  fhould  neverthelefs  increafe  food  :  yefmatter  of  fact  folves  it;  for  who 
ever  law  a  famine  in  Holland  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  who  fow  none,  do  yet  fupply  other  parts  of  the  world 
with  corn,  and  this  they  effect  by  means  of  their  trade  and  navigation,  which  drives  the  more  lucrative  plough 
of  the  two,  that  of  the  lea. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  no  places  are  more  frequently  afflicted  with  famine,  than  thofe  countries  which  are  em- 
ployed in  tillage  ;  the  reafon  of  this  fcarcity  is  obvious  ;  for  if  their  corn  fails,  they  have  no  other  way  whereby 
to  fupply  their  want ;  but  it  is  otherwife  with  thofe  who  depend  upon  arts  and  maritime  trade,  for  the  extent  of 
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their  harveft  reaches  to  the  utmoft  confines  of  the  known  world  j  and  if  one  place  fails,  they  can  eafily  have 
recourfe  to  another  by  their  navigation. 

Labour  and  arts  are  a  means  to  purchafe  to  us  one  of  the  greateft  bleflings  upon  earth,  health  and  the  length 
of  days ;  for  it  both  prolongs  life,  and  prevents  untimely  death.  For  proof  of  the  firft  of  thefe  it  is  obferved, 
as  a  matter  of  common  experience,  that  there  are  more  old  men,  who  from  their  infancy  have  been  employed  in 
labour  and  trades,  than  there  are  of  gentlemen  ;  which  is  confident  with  what  the  phyficians  affirm  with  truth, 
and  reafon,  that  the  work  of  the  body  is  not  fo  deftructive  of,  nor  decays  the  vitals  fo  much,  as  the  ftudy  and 
labour  of  the  head.  And  that  labour  and  trade  prevents  untimely  death,  is  a  truth  fo  undeniable  as  needs  no 
arguments  to  confirm  it,  every  day's  experience  fufficiently  evincing,  that  when  youth  are  educated  in  the  way 
and  courfe  of  conftant  trade  and  bufinefs,  their  heads  as  well  as  their  hands  are  ever  employed  ;  which  leaves 
them  no  room  for  vicious  plots  and  defigns,  nor  for  pinching  neceffity  to  enforce  their  breaking  through  the 
jaws  of  God  and  man,  to  make  provifion  for  thofe  lulls  and  exorbitances,  that  at  length,  bring  them  to  the 
gibbet. 

As  men  bred  up  to  no  ufeful  trade  or  employment,  and  a  fuperfkial  degree  of  learning,  have  rarely  any  vir- 
tue or  religion  •,  fo  neither  are  they  demeanable  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  which  religion  is  the  fureft  tie  or 
objection ;  and  fubordinately  to  that,  bufinefs  and  employment  have  the  next  prevailing  force :  for  thofe  naturally 
beget  a  property,  which  requires  protection  and  fecurity  by  thofe  laws  ;  whereas  he  that  hath  nothing  to  lofe, 
nor  endeavours  to  acquire  any  thing  but  by  a  manifeit  violation  and  infringement  of  the  laws,  his  finifter  in- 
terefts  are  fuch  as  ftrongly  incline  him  to  deftroy  them. 

This  work  is  defigned  throughout  to  raife  the  fpirit.  of  univerfal  art  and  induftry  in  this  nation,  that  the  labour 
and  ingenuity  of  our  people,  being  inferior  to  thofe  of  no  other  ftate  or  empire,  the  kingdom  may  not  dwindle 
into  poverty  and  ignominy  ;  and  from  being  the  greateft  nation  in  the  world,  we  may  not  become  the  leaft 
and  moft  contemptible.  And  really  the  face  of  things  is  fo  changed  to  what  it  was,  that  general  induftry  and 
ingenuity  feems  to  be  at  a  ftand  among  our  mechanics  and  manufacturers  j  which  mult  be  owing  to  the  general 
bankruptcies  that  prevail  amongft  the  trading  part  of  the  kingdom. 
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The  PRESENT  COMMERCIAL  GRIEVANCES  of  the  NATION  DELINEATED: 

With  their  CAUSES  and  CURE  briefly  attempted. 

Alfo  Striftures  upon  the  ILL  STATE  of  the  FINANCES  of  the  KINGDOM  j  and  a  PLAN 
to  cement  a  more  interefting  COMMERCIAL  UNION  between  GREAT  BRITAIN* 
and  her  AMERICAN  COLONIES  and  PLANTATIONS,  according  to  their  prefent 
Extent  of  Territory. 

HUMBLY  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

In  tenui  Res  eft.  Virgil. 


THAT  trade  which  promotes  the  employment  of  our  people,  advances  the  fale  of  our  commodities 
and  manufactures,  and  encreafes  our  navigation,  is  profitable  to  the  ftate  ;  but  that  which  obftructs 
the  labour  of  our  people,  leffens  the  confumption  of  native  wares,  and  employs  the  fhipping  of 
foreigners  is  detrimental.     Whence  the  confideration  of  exportation  and  importation  arifes. 

To  give  effectual  encouragement  to  the  exportation  of  our  product  and  manufactures,  common  policy  di- 
rects, that  we  fhall  be  able  to  fend  them  abroad  as  cheap,  or  cheaper  than  other  nations,  which  are  our  com- 
mercial competitors ;  for  wherever  different  nations  attempt  to  outvie  each  other  in  the  fale  of  the  fame 
kind  of  commodities,  the  lowed  price  will  be  the  governing  market  price,  to  which  all  other  fellers  muft 
be  able  to  conform,  or  ceafe  to  trade  at  all. 

From  this  motive  the  Dutch  exempt  their  exports  from  all  port-duties :  the  French  have  nearly  followed 
their  example.  So  impolitic  was  this  nation  as  to  continue  to  burthen  our  exports  with  the  lubfidies  or 
poundage,  and  other  impofitions,  as  laid  on  by  the  ftatute  of  the  12th  Car.  II.  till  they  were  difcharged 
therefrom  in  the  year  1722,  by  the  adt  of  the  8th  of  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  §  7.  where  it  is  faid,  M  And  for  the 
■•  further  encouragement  of  the  Britifh  manufactures,  that  the  feveral  and  refpective  fubfidies,  and  all  other 
«*  duties  whatfoever^  upon  the  exportation  of  any  goods  and  merchandizes  of  the  product  or  manufacture  of 
"  Great  Britain  fhall  ceafe  and  determine,  &c." 

To  what  end  was  this  act  made  by  the  Legillature,  but  to  exempt  our  product  and  manufacture  from  all 
port-duties  that  render  them  dearer  at  foreign  markets  ?  But  this  exemption  not  being  judged  to  reduce  our 
vfcres  to  a  price  fufficiently  low  to  enable  us,  at  that  time,  to  cope  with  our  rifing  rivals  hi  trade  in  foreign 
countries  ;  we  allow  drawbacks  upon  their  exportation,  of  the  inland  duties,  with  which  fome  of  our  commo- 
dities are  loaded,  and  would  ftill  render  them  too  dear  for  foreign  markets.  Accordingly  the  ftatutes  which 
impofe  an  excife  upon  various  of  our  products  and  manufactures,  are  remitted  upon  exportation. 

But  it  does  not  feem  that  the  whole  burthen  of  our  excife  and  other  inland  duties  that  fall  heavy  upon  our  pro- 
duce and  manufacture,  are  drawn  back  on  their  exportation,  whereby,  it  is  feared,  that  the  end  of  drawback  is 
defeated  •,  for  is  it  not  the  intention  of  granting  drawbacks  to  exempt  our  native  commodities  from  all  inland 
duties  and  taxes  whatsoever,  as  the  taking  off  the  port-duties  was,  to  exempt  them  from  all  fubfidies  and 
other  impofitions  ±  to  the  end  that  we  may  not  be  underfold  by  any  other  trading  nation  ?  To  this  purpofe  fhould 
not  every  duty,  tax,  or  impofition  of  any  kind,  that  heightens  the  price  of  provifions  and  labour,  and  every 
material  towards  a  manufacture,  and  every  ingredient  ufed  in  the  completion  of  the  fame  be  drawn  back  ;  fince 
every  burthen  upon  fuch  material  or  ingredient,  will  prove  yet  a  heavier  burthen  upon  the  manufacture  itfelf, 
no  lefs  than  the  high  price  of  provifions  ?  Whereas  our  inland  duties  on  our  home  confumption,  by  aug- 
menting the  general  price  of  living,  neceffarily  augment  the  general  price  of  all  our  other  merchandizes :  fo 
that  unlefs  every  fort  of  taxation  that  tends  to  enhance  the  price  of  all  our  commodities  at  home,  was  annihi- 
lated at  their  exportation,  we  cannot  fay  the  drawback  is  effectual,  to  exempt  our  product  and  manufactures, 
from  all  fort  of  duties  and  impofitions  whatfoever  that  enhance  their  prices.  Tis  not  the  drawing  back  of 
one  fimple  excife  du;y,  that  will  free  the  commodities  from  a  multitude  of  compound  of  excife  and  inland 
duties  with  which  a  manufacture  is  direflly  or  virtually  loaded  at  its  exportation.  Whence  it  fhould  feem, 
that  the  fuperior  price  of  Englifh  manufactures  to  thofe  of  our  rivals  at  foreign  markets,  is  owing  to  the 
multiplicity  of  tax-incumbrances  wherewith  they  actually  continue  burthened  at  their  exportation,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fimple  drawback  allowed  to  render  them  duly  cheap. 

Certain  it  is  from  the  ftatutes,  which  grant  drawbacks,  that  it  was  the  fenfe  of  the  Legiflature  above  forty 
years  ago,  that  we  were  then  in  danger  of  being  underfold  at  foreign  markets  by  foreign  rivals  ;  even  when 
our  tax-incumbrances  on  our  trade  were  nothing  like  what  they  are  at  prefent,  our  public  debts  then  not  be- 
in°-  much  above  one-third  part  of  what  they  now  are. 

Notwithftanding  the  taking  off  the  old  fubfidy  and  the  granting  of  drawbacks ;  in  the  year  1735,  and 
for  fome  time  before,  France  began  to  underfell  England,  even  in  the  ftaple  commodities  of  the  nation,  the 
woollen-manufactures,  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  at  feveral  European  markets.  Such  being  the  precarious 
ftate  of  public  affairs  from  the  years  1725,  to  that  of  1735,  our  general  taxes  continued  unreduced,  and  the 
kincdom  received  no  general  alleviation  of  its  incumbrances  upon  trade,  fufficient  to  keep  us  upon  an  equa- 
litv  of  price  with  our  competitors. 

After  the  great  Spanifh  war,  and  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  when  our  public  debts  were  increafed  about 
thirty  millions  more  of  principal  money,  and  our  tax  incumbrances  on  commerce  became  considerably  aug- 
mented to  anfwer  the  additional  debts,  France  then  began  to  underfell  England  at  feveral  foreign  markets,  from 
twelve  to  fixteen  per  cent,  and  upwards,  and  increafed  thereby  in  their  number  of  foreign  purchafers  at  many 
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more  new  foreign  markets.  Since  the  further  increafe  of  public  debts  that  have  been  contracted  by  the  laft  war, 
and  the  further  additional  increafe  of  tax-incumbrances  on  trade,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  France  fhall  at 
prefent  be  in  a  condition  to  encreafe  their  fales  in  every  foreign  country  in  the  world  at  our  expence,  by  un- 
derfelling  us  ?  Can  any  one  be  furprized  to  hear  this-,  when,  as  a  belligerant  power,  the  expences  of  France, 
and  their  taxes  upon  their  commerce  and  navigation,  have  bore  little  proportion  to  thofe  of  this  nation,  du- 
ring the  laft  war  ? 

And,  indeed,  it  feems  to  have  been  the  determined  policy  of  that  kingdom  to  beat  us  in  trade,  though 
they  have  been  worded  in  war.  And  what  means  can  prove  more  effectual  to  conquer  us  in  both  ?  If  once 
they  can  by  fuch  like  tneafures,  bring  Englifh  commodities  to  fuch  an  exceflive  height  of  dearnefs,  that  fo- 
reigners will  naturally  exclude  them  from  their  refpective  ftates  and  empires,  mull  not  all  Englifh.  wares  and 
manufactures  give  way  to  the  more  cheaper  ones  of  France  ?  Can  any  thing  more  effectually  conduce  to  fup- 
plant  us  in  all  the  foreign  markets  of  the  univerfe,  than  commodities  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
Englifh  ?  What  will  any  treaties  of  commerce  avail  to  preferve  our  foreign  trade  ?  For  although  we 
are  upon  a  level  with  our  competitors  in  point  of  duties  of  import  in  the  like  commodities  into  all  countries, 
can  fuch  treaties  have  any  effect  to  prevent  their  giving  the  preference  to  the  much  cheaper  commodities  ?  It 
is  impoffible  they  fhould  ■,  however  we  may  be  amufed  to  the  contrary.  It  would  be  an  affront  to  the  under- 
Handing  to  attempt  to  prove,  what  all  mankind  readily  allow,  that  the  cheaper  commodities  will  ever  and 
every  where  exclude  the  much  dearer ;  and  therefore.  I  fhall  think  myfelf  better  employed  by  obferving,  that 
it  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  France  is  able  to  underfell  England  in  moft  of  her  ftaple  commodities  and  ma- 
nufactures ;  and  by  that  means  fhe  will  run  away  with  our  foreign  trade,  and  aggrandize  her  own  upon  the 
ruins  of  that  of  this  nation,  provided  effectual  means  are  not  foon  taken  to  prevent  it  by  reducing  the  price 
to  a  par  with  thofe  of  our  French  and  other  rivals. 

However  obvious  and  glaring  the  caufe  of  the  high  price  of  Englifh  commodities  is,  yet  too  many  feem 
inclined  rather  to  afcribe  it  to  any  caufe  but  the  true  one,  which  alone  is  adequate  to  the  effect  :  and  I  am 
perfwaded,  that  no  other  adequate  one  can  be  proved  to  exift  in  this  kingdom,  except  that  alone  of  the 
weight  of  our  prefent  public  debts,  and  of  the  oppreflive  load  of  our  tax-incumbrances  in  all  their  detri- 
mental confequences  occafioned  thereby.  This  appears  to  be  the  cafe  to  me  ;  which  makes  it  necefTary  to 
repeat  a  few  of  thofe  obfervations  and  arguments  deduced  therefrom,  that  are  urged  throughout  all  my  writ- 
ings upon  this  matter.  For  although  there  may  occafionally  be  divers  other  concurrent  caufes  that  have  con- 
tributed ftill  to  encreafe  the  price  of  our  commodities  and  manufactures  in  general  •,  yet  my  fentiments  are, 
that  thofe  caufes  being  only  temporary,  if  they  were  removed,  (as  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  wifdom  of  the  Legislature 
will  foon  happily  effect :)  notwithstanding  fuch  removal,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  may  not  greatly  reduce  the  prices 
of  Englifh  commodities  and  manufactures  in  general,  not  near  fo  fufficiently  as  to  enable  this  nation  to  fell  her 
native  wares  upon  a  level  in  price  with  either  France  or  Holland  in  particular ;  and  therefore,  as  their  commodi- 
ties and  manufactures  will  continue  cheaper  than  thofe  of  England,  thofe  rivals  will  fupplant  us  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Europe,  if  not  of  other  parts  of  the  trading  globe. 

The  temporary  caufes  that  concur  at  prefent  to  make  the  prices  of  all  Englilh  goods  fo  dear,  we  appre- 
hend to  be  thofe  of  fuffering  the  uniting  of  farms,  monopolizing,  foreftalling  and  regrating  :  but  the  grand 
caufes  of  all  are  our  perpetuated  taxes,  to  fpeak  in  parliamentary  language,  for  the  payment  of  intereft 
of  the  national  debts  till  their  redemption  -,  together  with  our  great  annual  taxes  for.  the  current  ser- 
vice, which  the  kingdom  has  long  borne  ;  we  mean  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  in  conjunction  with  our  num- 
berlefs  perpetual  ones.  For  lay  the  taxes  where  we  will,  they  will  all  ultimately  terminate  on  the  commerce 
of  the  nation,  as  we  are  at  prefent  circumftanced  j  and  an  annual  land  tax  of  four  millings  in  the  pound, 
in  time  of  peace,  is  detrimental  to  trade,  though  not  fo  directly  and  apparently  difcerned  and  felt,  with  re- 
fpect  to  raiting  the  price  of  commodities  and  manufactures,  as  thofe  taxes  that  are  impofed  directly  on  com- 
modities, as  we  fhall  fee  by  the  fequel. 

That  our  prefent  taxes  of  every  denomination,  and  more  efpecially  thofe  impofed  directly  upon  commodi- 
ties, are  the  caufe  of  the  high  price  of  Englifh  wares  in  general,  appears  from  the  following  facts  and  appa- 
rent deductions. 

Taxes  laid  upon  native  confumptions  by  excifes,  confiderably  advance  their  prices :  they  are,  indeed,  more 
than  doubled,  if  not  in  many  cafes  trebled  in  their  price  to  the  confumer  upon  the  merchandize  by  the  aug- 
mentations, which  the  taxes  make,  in  being  paid  and  repaid  by  all  the  hands  through  which  the  merchandize 
paffes ;  and  by  the  augmentations,  which  this  increafed  fum  adds  to  the  price  of  the  crude  materials,  to  the 
price  of  workmanfhip,  to  the  expence  of  the  workmen  and  traders,  which  mult  come  out  of  the  price  of  the 
merchandize  that  has  undergone,  and  comprehends  all  fuch  augmentations,  and  prove  an  enormous  incum- 
brance upon  Englifh  product  and  manufactures ;  feeing  that  our  taxes  upon  taxes  are  fo  highly  multiplied, 
by  the  immenfity  of  our  national  debts.  It  has  become  more  necefTary  than  ever  to  recapitulate  a  few  par- 
ticulars that  run  through  this  work. 

This  point  has  been  moft  evidently  and  undeniably  exemplified  by  the  tax  upon  leather ;  by  means  of 
which  it  is  found,  that  the  price  of  fhoes  is  charged  with  numerous  diftinct  augmentations,  which  the  leather 
"hath  paid,  in  paffing  fucceflively  from  the  hands  of  the  grazier,  through  thofe  of  the  butcher,  tanner,  and 
his  workmen,  the  leather  cutter,  the  fhoemaker,  and  his  workmen.  Here  are  already  divers  proportional 
augmentations  of  dearness  for  the  Ihoes,  which  they  themfelves  ufe,  as  well  as  their  cuftomers ;  an  expence, 
which  every  one  of  them  mutt  regain  on  leather  itfelf :  then  there  is  the  augmentation  of  the  tax  itfelf, 
and  feveral  augmentations  in  proportion  to  the  profits,  which  muft  be  made  by  the  butcher,  the  tanner,'  the 
cutter,  and  the  fhoemaker,  out  of  the  price  thus  fwelled  of  the  leather. 

A  like  tax  will  operate  the  very  fame  effect  upon  the  candles  and  foap,  the  ftarch,  the  beer,  and  other 
the  numerous  commodities,  all  which  ufed  by  every  hand  through  which  the  leather  patted  in  fhoes  to  the 
hands  of  the  confumer  :  here  are  again  numerous  other  augmentations  on  the  price  of  fhoes,  from  every 
one  of  thofe  articles  being  likewife  taxed. 

All  who  contribute  to  the  fabric  and  commerce  of  cloth,  from  the  fhepherd  to  the  wholefale  merchant, 
wear  fhoes  •,  and  every  one  of  them  muft  charge  the  augmentations  of  them  upon  the  wool,  and  upon  the 
numberlefs  fafhionings  it  muft  receive  before  it  is  manufactured  into  cloth.  Thus  the  augmentations  of  the 
tax  on  the  confumption  of  necefTaries  of  life  will  be  repeated  ad  infinitum,  till  all  thofe  fums  are  ultimately 
paid  in  an  accumulated  lump  by  the  laft  confumer.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  hard  to  believe,  that  before 
coming  to  him,  the  tax  will  have  been  more  than  doubled,  if  not  trebled  ;  efpecially  if  it  be  obferved,  that 
the  tax  is,  by  every  one  of  thofe  who  pay  it,  and  receive  it  again  upon  the  merchandize,  encreafed  at  leaft  the 
intereft  of  the  enhancement  he  has  made,  reckoning  from  the  firlt  who  pays  the  naked  tax. 

In  like  manner  operates  the  excifes  on  malt,  beer,  ale,  fait,  ftarch,  &c.  &c.  and  on  all  other  necef- 
faries. 

There  is  no  propofition  more  evident,  than  that  every  tradefman,  handicraftfman,  labourer,  or  any  other 
perfon,    who  fubfifts  merely  by  the  profits  of  trade  or  labour,  muft  neceflarily  advance  the  price  of  the 
commodities  he  deals  in,  or  the  wages  he  earns,  in  proportion  to  every  tax  he  is  obliged  to  pay  j  more  efpe- 
cially, 


himfelf. 

This  price  muft  £1. Ill  be  further  advanced,  on  account  of  every  other  tradesman's  taxes  he  is  obliged  to 
deal  with  for  the  common  neceffaries.  So  that  when  any  perfon  of  fortune,  or  tradefman,  pays  another  tradef- 
man's  bill,  he  not  only  pays  a  proportion  of  his  taxes  on  candles,  ioap,  fait,  leather,  beer,  ale,  fhoes,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  but  alio  a  further  proportion  of  the  fame  taxes,  on  account  of  every  other  perfon  Inch  tradefman 
alio  deals  with  for  neceffaries.  To  corroborate  what  has  been  urged The  taylor  is  obliged  to  pay  an  en- 
hanced price  for  meat,  on  account  of  the  butcher's  taxes  •,  and  a  further  enhancement  on  account  of  the  taxc, 
paid  by  the  feveral  tradefmen  the  butcher  deals  with  for  neceffaries,  which  he  muft  charge  on  his  meat,  as 
it  is  the  only  article  in  which  he  deals.  He  alio  pays  the  like  enhancements  on  the  fame  account  to  the 
baker,  fhoemaker,  and  every  other  tradefman  he  deals  with  for  articles,  neceffaries,  cither  for  fuftenance,  or 
for  carrying  on  his  trade;  all  which  enhancements  he  muft  add  to  his  own  taxes,  and  charge  the  whole  on 
the  cloaths  he  makes. 

As  the  taylor  is  obliged  in  this  manner  to  enhance  the  price  of  cloaths,  the  fhoemaker  muft  enhance  the 
price  of  fhoes  on  the  fame  account,  and  add  a  further  enhancement  on  account  of  the  dearnefs  of  cloaths  — 
The  tallowchandler  enhances  on  the  price  of  candles  on  account  of  his  own  taxes,  and  feveral  further  enhance- 
ments are  made  on  account  of  the  dearnefs  of  cloaths,  fhoes,  &c.  &c.  &c.  all  which  are  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  fubfiftence,  and  enhanced  in  their  prices  on  account  of  thofe  taxes.  So  that  each  alternately  lays  the 
feveral  enhancements  on  the  commodity  he  deals  in,  or  adds  to  the  price  of  his  labour,  until  the  whole  comes 
to  the  confumer. 

It  may  appear  furprizing  to  thofe  who  have  not  confidered  the  confequences  of  laying  taxes  on  necef- 
fary  articles,  fhould  it  be  afferted,  that  they  arc  paid  fometimes  five  hundred,  and  sometimes  even  a 
thousand  fold  by  the  confumer  •,  and  yet  it  is  often  the  cafe,  though  little  attended  to. 

For  inftance,  a  pane  of  glafs  that  docs  not  weigh  a  pound,  which  coft  but  a  milling  before  the  laft  tax  of 
a  penny  a  pound  was  laid  on  glafs,  was  immediately  advanced  to  the  price  of  eighteen  pence,  which  is  600 
per  cent,  advance  on  account  of  this  tax.  The  fhoemaker  has  in  like  manner  advanced  the  price  of  a  pair  of 
fhoes  that  do  not  weigh  above  a  pound,  two  fhillings  and  upwards  extraordinary,  on  account  of  a  tax  of 
two-pence  a  pound  upon  leather,  which  is  above  \ 000  per  cent,  advance  on  account  of  that  tax. 

When  the  parliament  laid  the  additional  tax  of  three  fhillings  per  barrel  on  beer,  which  is  one  farthing  a  pot,  the 
brewers  and  victuallers  in  conjunction,  raifed  the  price  of  beer  one  half-penny  per  pot  •,  fo  that  by  this  dou- 
bling immediately  the  duty,  they  accumulated  into  their  own  pockets  a  fum  full  equal  to  what  the  legiflature 
raifed  by  this  tax  for  the  fervice  of  the  government  •,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  beer  was  generally  reputed  to 
be  much  worfe  in  quality  than  what  it  was  before  the  tax.  The  journeymen  and  day  labourers,  who  are 
the  chief  confumers  of  beer,  imagining  that  by  this  means  they  were  ill  uied  and  oppreffed,  raifed  the  price 
of  their  labour  three-pence  per  day  ;  the  journeymen  taylors,  indeed,  raifed  the  price  of  their  wages  fix-pence 
per  day.  Hence  therefore,  the  public,  by  means  of  this  fmall  tax  being  laid  on  one  of  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  pays  above  eight  times  the  ium  that  the  government  receives  for  the  fupport  of  the  ftate. 

Three-fourths  of  the  people  have  been  computed  to  confift  of  perfons  without  property,  who  work  for  their 
daily  bread,  and  confume  three-fourths  of  our  numerous  excile  commodities :  wherefore,  they  pay  three- 
fouvths  of  the  excife  duties  thereon.  As  thefe  induftrious  people  live  but  from  hand  to  mouth,  whatever  taxes 
are  laid  on  their  confumables,  they  are  obliged  to  fhift  off,  or  they  cannot  fubfift  at  all :  and  fince  thefe  mul- 
tiplied duties  have  been  projected,  they  mult  earn  enough  to  pay  the  taxes,  the  enhanced  price  of  taxed  goods, 
and  of  the  enhanced  prices  of  all  other  neceffaries,  viz.  of  meat,  bread,  cloathing,  or  whatever  they  muft 
neceffarily  ufe.  Confequently  fuch  taxes  muft  occafion  the  rife  of  the  wages  of  the  working  people,  as  well 
as  the  prices  of  all  commodities. 

Tradefmen  paying  enhanced  prices  on  every  thing  they  confume,  as  well  as  vend,  muft  have  enhanced 
profits  :  for  whether  they  lay  out  their  docks  of  money  in  goods  that  bear  their  natural  value  only,  or  in 
goods  that  bear  a  double  value,  or  merely  the  weight  of  taxes,  ftill  a  living  profit  muft  and  will  be  obtain- 
ed on  the  ftock  they  employ.  For  the  wages  of  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  the  labourer,  and  the  ge- 
neral expences  of  the  mafter- undertaker,  and  tradefmen,  being  of  neceffity  raifed,  the  firft  coft  of  goods  muft 
be  fo  too  :  and  confidering  the  various  tradefmen's  hands  that  goods  pafs  through  in  their  circulation,  from 
the  workman  and  labourer,  to  the  confumer,  charged  as  we  have  feen,  with  profit  upon  profit  by  each  of 
them,  on  account  of  the  tax  (which  in  fmall  trades,  that  furnilh  the  induftrious  poor,  muft  be  very  grear, 
otherwife  their  returns  being  fmall  they  could  not  live)  the  enhancement  in  price  thereby  occafioned,  may,  at 
the  moft  moderate  computation,  be  computed  at  double,  if  not  treble  the  grof,  taxes  on  moil  goods  to  the 
confumer. 

This  compelling  people  in  general  to  live  at  a  much  greater  expence  than  if  there  were  no  fuch  taxes,  caufes 
a  proportionate  general  dearnefs  of  every  thing  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  amongft  every  clafs 
thereof-,  and  muft  not  this  general  dearnefs  of  all  our  native  commodities  neceffarily  affect  our  foreign  trade, 
fince  the  fame  taxes  are  fo  great  an  oppreffion  upon  our  domeftic  ?  For  although  we  are  amufed,  I  fay,  with 
the  drawback  of  taxes  upon  the  exportation  of  many  of  our  native  commodities,  yet  is  it  poffible  that  the 
repayment  of  a  fimple  tax  fhould  exempt  goods  from  various  compound  taxes,  and  the  arbitrary  enhance- 
ments upon  enhancements  thereby  occafioned  ? 

Whence  it  appears,  that  notwithstanding  the  temporary  caufes  before  intimated,  fuch  as  the  ingroffing  of 
farms,  and  of  monopolizing,  foreftalling  and  regrating,  &c.  being  fo  long  fhamefully  fuffered  to  preva  1, 
have  certainly  contributed  to  the  general  expence  of  living,  and  thereby  raifed  the  prices  of  commodities  and 
manufactures ;  yet  the  combined  weight  of  all  thofe  unnatural  and  illegal  practices  are  not  alone  adequate  to 
account  for  the  exceffive  height  to  which  all  Englifh  wares  are  grown,  compared  with  thofe  of  our  trading 
competitors.  But  if  we  have  recourfe  befides,  to  the  multitude  of  taxes  upon  taxes  of  every  fpecies,  with 
which  the  whole  commerce  of  the  kingdom  is  loaded,  this  will  be  found  to  be  a  caufe  amply  adequate  to 
anfwer  the  effect  our  trade  experiences. 

Nor  is  the  effect  wholly  to  be  afcribed  to  the  fatal  fyftem  of  perpetuated  taxations,  as  before  obferved : 
annual  ones  contribute  their  fhare  to  the  evil ;  and  that  not  only  by  means  of  the  malt  but  the  land  tax.  For 
will  not  the  continuance  of  four  fhillings  on  land  fo  operate  as  to  occafion  the  landlord  to  raife  his  rents 
upon  the  tenant  ?  Will  not  he  be  induced  to  alleviate  fuch  an  incumbrance  upon  his  eftate  as  well  as  the 
trader  the  like  upon  his  commodities  ?  To  actuate  hereto,  does  not  the  land-owner  bear  his  proportion  of 
taxes  on  commodities  as  a  confumer,  as  well  as  every  other  clafs  of  the  community  ?  When  the  weight 
falls  heavy  upon  him  as  well  in  his  landed  capacity  as  in  his  confuming  one,  it  is  natural  to  eafe  the  burthen 
as  much  as  he  can. 

As  this  is  the  cafe  of  the  landed  man  as  well  as  the  trader,  have  we  reafon  to  imagine,  that  if  the  te- 
nant bears  an  advanced  rent,  that  he  will  not  in  his  turn  alfo  ftrive  as  much  as  may  be  to  fhift  it  from  his 
own  fhoulders  ?     To  this  end,  muft  we  not  expect  that  the  tenant  will  reimburfe  the  extra  expence  of  his  ad- 
vanced 
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ryanced  rent  by  the  impofition  of  arbitrary  taxes  upon  the  produce  of  his  lands  ?  Whence  at  length  docs  not 
the  land  tax  terminate  on  the  confumer  of  land  productions,  in  the  like  manner  as  taxes  laid  on  all  other 
commodities  do  ?  And  will  not  the  farmer  and  the  grazier,  &c.  all  concerned  in  agriculture,  enhance  their 
prices  more  than  proportionate  to  the  advanced  rents  upon  them,  as  the  trader  does  any  tax  upon  his  wares  ? 
Experience  proves  they  all  do  this,  nay,  has  it  not  grown  a  practice  of  late  for  the  tenant  to  be  faddled  even 
with  the  whole  land  tax  itfelf,  as  well  as  all  other  parochial  taxes  ?  And  will  not  the  tenant  (hift  what  pro- 
portion he  can  off  himfelf  upon  the  public  ?  So  that  every  (pedes  of  taxes,  lay  it  wherever  you  can,  will 
fall  at  length  upon  the  national  trade;  and  when  that  is  already  overloaded,  every  addition  thereto  becomes 
very  fenfibly  felt  throughout  the  kingdom. 

What  occafion  would  there  be  for  a  four  (hilling  land  tax  in  time  of  peace,  were  not  the  public  debts  fo 
greatly  augmented  as  they  at  prefent  are  ?  Does  any  tax  require  more  equalizing  than  the  land  tax  ;  to  the 
end,  that  in  time  of  peace  the  landed  intereft  might  have  due  relief,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  fuftain  a 
greater  burthen  in  time  of  war  ?  Should  an  equal  land-tax  of  two  (billings  in  the  pound  produce  what  one 
of  four  (billings  now  does,  what  reafon  can  there  be  to  defer  fo  national  a  benefit  ?  In  this  cafe,  a  general 
equalized  land-tax  of  four  (hillings  in  time  of  war  might  and  would  be  neceflary  in  our  prefent  circumftances. 
And  why  mould  we  not  prepare  for  it,  by  giving  all  requifue  eafe  to  the  land  in  time  of  peace  ?  Why  (hould 
this  falutary  work  be  longer  deferred  ;  when  we  know  not  how  foon  we  may  (land  in  need  of  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  ?  While  every  branch  of  the  perpetuated  part  of  the  revenue  is  thought  neceflary  to  be  put  into  a  (late  of 
improvement,  what  reafon  can  be  afligned  why  the  annual  part  fhould  be  neglected,  when  our  finances  in  ge- 
neral require  every  kind  of  improvement  poflible  ?  Procraftinating  a  meafure  of  this  kind  is  deferring  relief 
where  and  when  it  is  manifeftly  required ;  for  if  that  was  immediately  given,  it  might  have  no  fmall  effect  to 
lower  the  general  prices  of  provifions  throughout  the  nation :  an  eafement  of  two  (hillings  in  the  pound  to 
thofe  who  have  fo  long  bore  the  burthen  of  four  (hillings,  may  prevent  the  raifing  of  rents,  and  the  confe- 
quence  will  be  obvious  •,  and  thofe  already  raifed  may,  after  their  contract  is  expired,  fall,  if  that  cannot  be 
obtained  before.  Nor  pehaps  would  any  thing  be  conducive  to  lower  the  general  price  of  the  neceflai  ies  of 
life,  next  to  that  of  regulating  all  public  markets,  and  putting  an  effectual  (top  to  monopolifts,  foreftallers 
and  regrators. 

We  cannot  put  an  end  to  thefe  few  obfervations,  without  noticing  that  trite  remark  in  the  mouth  of  too 
many  ;  that  if  the  induftrious  poor  can  obtain  enough  to  maintain  themielves  in  five  days,  they  will  not  work 
the  whole  fix.  Whence  they  infer  the  neceflity  of  even  the  necefiaries  of  life  being  made  dear  by  taxes,  or  any- 
other  means,  to  compel  the  working  artifan  and  manufacturer  to  labour  the  whole  fix  days  in  the  week  with- 
out ceafing.  I  muft  beg  leave  to  differ  in  fentiment  from  thofe  great  politicians,  who  contend  for  the  per- 
petual (lavery  of  the  working  people  of  this  kingdom  :  they  forget  the  vulgar  adage,  all  work  and  no  play. 
Have  not  the  Englifh  boafted  of  the  ingenuity  and  dexterity  of  her  working  artifts  and  manufacturers,  which 
have  heretofore  given  credit  and  reputation  to  Britifh  wares  in  general  ?  \\  hat  has  this  been  owing  to  ?  To 
nothing  more  probably,  than  the  relaxation  of  the  working  people  in  their  own  way.  Were  they  obliged  to  toil 
the  year  round,  the  whole  fix  days  in  the  week,  in  a  repetition  of  the  fame  work,  might  it  not  blunt  their 
ingenuity,  and  render  them  ftupid  inftead  of  alert  and  dexterous ;  and  might  not  our  workmen  lofe  their 
reputation  inftead  of  maintaining  it  by  fuch  eternal  (lavery  ?  Have  not  all  wife  nations  inftituted  holidays,  fports 
and  paftimes,  for  the  diverfion  of  the  mafs  of  the  people  ?  To  what  end  ?  Certainly  to  give  them  a  frelh 
relifli  for  their  labour.  And  if  they  had  not  unbendings,  we  may  prefume  they  would  pine  away,  and  be- 
come enervated  as  well  in  body  as  marred  in  underftanding.  And  what  fort  of  workmanlhip  could  we  ex- 
pect from  fuch  hard-driven  animals  ? 

However,  fome  London  workmen  may  now  and  then  impair  their  healths  by  drunkennefs  and  debau- 
chery, the  bulk  of  the  induftrious  artifans  and  manufacturers  throughout  the  kingdom  do  otherwife;  and 
when  they  do  make  a  holiday,  they  will  eafily  fetch  the  loft  time  up,  as  they  term  ir,  in  cafes  of  piece 
work,  and  many  of  them  will  execute  as  much  work  in  four  days  as  a  Frenchman  will  in  five  or  fix.  But 
if  linglifhmen  are  to  be  eternal  drudges,  'tis  to  be  feared  they  will  degenerate  below  the  Frenchmen.  As 
our  people  are  famed  for  bravery  in  war,  do  we  not  fay  that  it  is  owing  to  good  Englilh  roaft  beef  and 
pudding  in  their  bellies,  as  well  as  our  constitutional  fpirit  of  liberty  ?  And  why  may  not  the  fuperior 
ingenuity  and  dexterity  of  our  artifts  and  manufacturers  be  owing  to  that  freedom  and  liberty  they  en- 
joy to  divert  themfelves  in  their  own  way,  and  I  hope  we  (hall  never  have  them  deprived  of  fuch  pri- 
vilege, and  that  good  living  from  whence  their  ingenuity  no  lefs  than  their  courage  may  proceed.  How- 
ever, fome  regulations  may  be  requifite,  even  for  the  diverfions  of  the  induftrious  poor. 

Did  not  the  common  working  people  find  time  to  fpend  their  earnings,  what  would  become  of  the  public 
revenue  ?  If  they  may  make  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  do  not  they  pay  three-fourths  of 
the  inland  taxes  ?  If  fo,  have  we  not  feen  that  every  thing  they  confume  muft  be  proportionably  raifed  in 
price  by  being  taxed  •,  and  how  can  it  be  expected  that  they  (hould  fubfift  at  rates  they  did  before  our  taxes 
were  fo  enormoufty^encreafed  ?  When  people  complain  of  the  wages  of  the  induftrious  labourers,  and  level 
all  their  might  at  them,  are  we  not  apt  to  neglect  the  efientials?  Should  we  not  rather  (how  the  neceflity 
of  the  reduction  and  annihilation  of  taxes,  than  fpend  our  political  breath  in  vain  againft  the  poor  labourer  ? 
If  labour  in  general  is  too  dear,  why  is  not  the  real  caufes  removed  ?     The  effect  will  foon  follow. 

The  fuccefs  of  a  kingdom,  fays  a  (hrewd  politician,  depends  upon  a  wife  regulation  of  its  revenues ;  and 
particularly  fo  in  a  trading  nation.  For  when  taxes  are  not  laid  and  levied  in  the  manner  they  ought  to  be, 
they  are  the  ruin  of  the  fubject,  a  moth  in  the  treafury,  the  univerfal  lamentation  of  a  date,  and  the  intereft  and 
joy  of  our  trading  competitors.  But  a  wife  difpofition  of  them  is  the  foul  of  a  ftate,  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, glory  to  a  prince,  grief  and  diftrefs  to  foreign  rivals,  and  a  perpetual  fountain  of  the  richeft  blefllngs  to 

human  life. 1  could  wifh  I  had  reafon  to  fay  this  was  the  cafe  of  the  conftitution  and  (late  of  the  prefent 

revenue  of  this  kingdom  •,  but  I  am  convinced  it  is  highly  exceptionable  in  its  eflentials. 

As  our  mortgaged  and  perpetuated  taxes  on  trade  cannot  be  reduced  or  annihilated,  'till  the  public  debts 
become  fo,  without  detriment  to  the  public  credit  of  the  nation,  ought  not  every  other  evil  that  can  be  re- 
moved be  fo,  to  reduce  the  price  of  things  as  much  as  may  be,  in  order  to  give  all  poflible  relief  to  the 
general  trade  of  the  nation  ?  But  after  all,  'tis  to  be  feared,  that  till  the  reduction  of  taxes  (hall  be  accom- 
pliftied,  our  trade  will  receive  no  extraordinary  eafe  by  every  other  method  that  is  in  our  power,  perhaps ; 
though  what  is  in  the  immediate  power  of  the  nation  to  do,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  delayed  for  more  rea- 
fons  than  I  chufe  to  mention. 

The  only  parliamentary  provifion  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  debts,  and  the  annihilation  of 
taxes,  is  the  eftablilhrnent  of  the  finking  fund ;  and  that  having  been  inftituted  near  fifty  years,  but  inftead 
of  being  out  of  debt  by  this  time,  as  we  have  been  long  ago  given  to  underftand  we  (hould  have  been,  by 
means  of  the  efficacious  operation  of  that  all-redeeming  fund,  are  not  our  public  debts  near  treble  fince  the 
firft  eftablilhrnent  of  that  fund  ?  And  are  not  the  tax-incumbrances  of  the  nation  encreafed  to  a  degree  be- 
yond the  credibility  of  any  perfon  who  lived  forty  years  ago  ?  Was  not  that  fund  originally  intended  to  have 
difcharged  public  debts  contracted  before  the  year  1716  ?  Inftead  thereof,  has  it  not  been  applied  to  the  cur- 
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and  now  become  mortgaged  as  a  collateral  fecurity  for  frefh  debts  incurred  fince  that  year  ?  When 
the  wK'.rrit  of  the  public  creditors  bectme  reduced  in  the  year  17*7,  from  fix  to  four  per  cent,  computation? 
were  made,  that,  by  virtue  of  a  linking  fund  of  one  million  a  year  only  being  inviolably  applied  to  the  dif- 
Chtrge  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  l'avings  that  might  have  been  made  by  compound  interefl:  at  four  per 
ecu!,  the  nation  might  have  been  out  of  debt  by  the  year  1756,  fdcfl  fund  difcharging  a  debt  of  fifty  mil- 
lion, by  that  time:  and  if  the  interefl:  of  fifty  millions  had  been  reduced  in  the  laid  year  1727  to  three  pe r 
tent,  and  there  had  been  a  million  and  an  half  facrcdly  applied  to  the  purpofe  of  difcharging  the  principal 

debt,  it  would  have  been  paid  off  before  the  year  175? And  that  an  hundred  millions  of  principal  money 

might  have  been  paid  off  by  the  year  1765  :  in  confrquence  of  which,  all  our  perpetuated  taxes  were  to 
have  been  redeemed  to  the  public. — But  after  fifty  years  experience,  all  thefe  expectations  have  proved  vi- 
lionary  ;  and  what  reafon  can  we  at  prefent  have  to  truft  to  this  fund  for  our  general  redemption  hereafter  ?  Has 
it  not  alfo  been  boaflcd,  that  this  all-redeeming  fund  was  a  greater  fecurity  to  the  public  creditors  for  the 
certain  repayment  of  their  principal  ?  And  was  not  that  made  a  pretence  to  ftrip  the  national  creditors  of 
one-third  of  their  interefl:  by  the  year  1727,  and  fince  of  one-half?  In  this  manner  have  the  creditors  of 
the  nation  been  amuled  ;  and  inftead  of  their  principal  being  rendered  more  fecure  by  means  of  the  finkincr 
fund,  is  it  not  become  lefs  fo  ?  And  the  more  and  more  the  public  debts  fhall  increafe,  the  more  and  more 
infecure  will  the  repayment  of  the  principal  be  ?  And  the  more  and  more  tax- incumbrances  on  trade  fhall 
augment,  will  not  every  fpecies  of  Britifh  commodities  grow  dearer  and  dearer  ?  Is  it  poffible  under  fuch  cir- 
cumltances,  that  the  trade  of  the  nation  can  grow  better  and  better  ?  Muft  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  grow 
worfe  and  worfe,  and  that  of  rival  countries  grow  more  and  more  profperous  upon  the  ruin  of  ours  ? 

Of  thefe  things  the  author  has  long  complained  throughout  the  courfe  of  his  writings  :  he  in  particular  fore- 
warned the  nation,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Jaft  war,  of  what  has  come  to  pafs,  in  his  tract  called 
Great  Britain's  True  System.  Herein  he  fhewed  the  neceifity  of  raifing  the  supplies  within  the  year 
though  he,  nor  any  man  elfe  then  thought  the  fupplies  neceffary  would  have  been  fo  enormous  as  they  have  been 
and  proved  the  ill  confequenccs  of  doing  otherwife  :  and  while  the  annual  expence  fhall  exceed  the  annual 
revenue,  he  repeats  it  again,  is  it  poffible  our  affairs  fhould  mend  ?  Is  it  not  a  pernicious  practice  to  bor- 
row money  at  interefl;  on  mortgaged  funds  ?     Is  it  not  a  ruinous  practice  to  borrow  on  funds  that  fhall  not 

WITHIN  THE   YEAR    BE   APPLIED   FOR    THE    PAYMENT    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    AS   WELL     AS    INTEREST  ?       Is  it  not 

a  deftructive  practice  to  load  our  commerce  and  manufactures  with  taxes  in  the  manner  that  has  been  done, 
and  to  mortgage  thefe  deftructive  taxes  for  a  time  to  come  injudicioufly  as  they  have  been  ?  Hath  not  a  to- 
tal difregard  to  thefe  maxims  been  productive  of  almoft  every  commercial  evil  we  at  prefent  labour  under  ? 
And  muft  not  a  continuance  in  thofe  egregious  political  errors  one  day  make  this  nation  rue  it ;  the  landed 
the  trading,  and  monied  intcrefts,  will  all  inevitably  feel  the  fatal  effects  of  a  feries  of  fuch  perverfe  and 
wrongheaded  meafures  this  nation  has  purfued  by  the  influence  of  weak  and  wicked  minifters,  fince  the  re- 
volution ?  And  if  there  is  not  public  virtue  enough  in  the  kingdom  to  relinquifh  fuch  a  ruinous  fyftem, 
and  that  without  delay  too,  may  it  not  be  quite  out  of  our  power  to  do  it,  when  the  emergencies  of  ftate 
may  make  it  indifpenfably  requifite  to  increafe  our  public  debts  and  our  tax-incumbrances  ? 

The  time  of  peace  is  the  feafon  for  every  kind  of  national  improvement  to  be  made  againft  that  of  war. 
Should  we  neglect  the  prefent  opportunity  to  extricate  the  kingdom  from  every  difficulty,  how  can  we  expect 
to  do  it  when  it  fhall  appear  impracticable  ?  If  the  nation  is  not  in  times  of  peace  put  into  a  fure  and  cer- 
tain ftate  of  redemption  from  its  debts  and  taxes  •,  I  mean  a  confiderable  proportion  of  them  fpeedily,  what 
reafon  can  we  have  to  expect  the  confervation  of  our  trade  and  commerce?  And  what  a  pitiful  figure  will 
the  Britifh  empire  make  without  them  ? 

'Tis  not  paying  off  a  few  millions  of  the  national  debts,  without  the  reduction  of  taxes, 
that  will  give  any  fenfible  relief  to  the  commercial  intereft.  It  may,  indeed,  as  fuch  expedients  heretofore 
have  done,  give  a  temporary  political  puff  to  the  public  credit.  But  what  end  will  that  anfwer  ?  Judge  as 
we  have  repeatedly  experienced.  The  confequence  will  be  this :  public  credit  will  be  bloated  for  a  time  ; 
and  then  advantage  may,  and  very  likely  will  again  be  taken  of  the  happy  crifis,  to  reduce  the  intereft  of 
the  public  funds  to  two  per  cent,  and  what  will  become  of  the  faving  ?  Will  it  not  be  transferred,  as  ufual, 
to  the  unfathomable  gulph  of  the  finking  fund  ?  When  it  is  arrived  there,  can  we  be  certain  that  it  will  not 
be  applied  to  the  current  fervice,  if  occafion  requires  ?  Or,  may  it  not  become,  as  it  has  done,  a  new  addi- 
tional intereft  fund,  whereby  the  more  eafily  to  increafe  the  public  debts,  inftead  of  paying  any  off,  to  a  de- 
gree of  fignificance  ?  And  will  fuch  payments  avail  the  nation  ?  Can  we  expect  more  advantage  thereby 
than  what  we  have  received  by  the  paft  payments  fince  the  inftitution  of  the  finking  fund  ?  And  what  eafe- 
ment  will  that  be  to  the  nation?  None  at  all:  I  pronounce,  if  conducted  upon  the  fame  principles  of 
former  payments;  all  which  have  terminated  hitherto  in  the  further  reduction  of  the  intereft  of  the  public 
creditors  ;  and  can  we  think  they  will  efteem  that  a  benefit  ?  The  proprietor  of  20,000  /.  in  the  funds  will 
make  a  mighty  figure  in  the  world  with  his  annuity  of  400/.  a  year;  and  a  lady  with  her  20,000/.  fortune 
will  appear  in  great  fplendor  at  Mrs.  Cornelly's. 

However  agreeable  fuch  a  further  reduction  of  intereft  may  fit  upon  the  ftomachs  of  fome,  what  mighty 
emolument  will  the  trade  of  the  nation  receive  by  this  thread-bare  expedient  ?  Can  taking  away  one-third 
more  of  the  fpending  money  of  thofe  public  creditors  fubject  thereto,  benefit  trade  ?  Can  they  fpend  the  more 
the  lefs  they  have  to  fpend,  without  breaking  in  upon  their  principal  ?  To  what  a  hopeful  condition  will  fuch 
fund-holders  be  reduced,  when  they  fhall  experience  their  income  to  be  reduced,  and  the  price  of  all  things  to 
grovr  dearer  and  dearer  ?  When  a  third  part  more  of  their  prefent  annuity  of  three  per  cent,  fhall  be  pledged 
to  pay  intereft  to  new  annuitants,  or  become  otherwife  applied,  and  their  fpending  money  fhall  be  curtailed, 
will  not  all  thefpecific  funds  feel  the  happy  effects  of  fuch  profound  policy  ?  But  ic  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that 
our  acts  of  parliament  abound  with  provifoes  that  obviate  thefe  trivial  objections ;  for  if  any  funds  prove 
deficient,  when  once  we  have  got  fuch  funds  eftablifhed,  the  bounty  of  the  legiflature  oblige  themfelves  to  make 
fuch  deficiency  good  the  enfuing  feflion  :  fo  that  any  new  funds,  as  well  as  our  ancient  ones,  can  never,  in 
reality,  become  deficient,  although  their  regular  and  commercial  produce  be  annihilated.  A  very  happy  fyftem 
truly  !  An  inimitable  way  of  raifing  money,  without  the  appearance  of  new  taxes,  however  much  the  old 
ones  fhall  be  reduced.  An  admirable  prop  this  to  the  public  credit  !  Does  not  every  man  fee  through  this 
cobweb  policy  ?  What  avails  it,  whether  the  funds,  with  which  the  public  creditors  are  amufed,  anlwers  the 
purpofe  for  which  they  are  pitched  on  or  not,  feeing  their  deficiencies  are  certain  of  being  fupplied  by  the 
legiflature  ?  But  1  would  afk,  Do  not  thefe  deficiencies  as  well  as  any  fpecific  taxes  fall  upon  trade  ?  Does 
fuch  practice  any  way  leffen  our  burthens  upon  the  commerce  of  the  nation  ? 

Though  the  deficiency  is  fupplied,  what  becomes  of  the  furplus  ?  Does  this  go  to  the  payment  of 
the  principal  for  which  fuch  funds  were  new  coined  ?  We  have  feen  what  hath  become  of  the  old  fink- 
ing fund,  conftituted  of  the  furpluffes  of  the  Aggregate,  the  South  Sea,  and  the  General  funds.  As 
thofe  furpluffes  have  been  thrown  into  the  finking  fund  for  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  before  the  year 
1 7 1 6  •,  fo  like  wife  have  all  the  diftinct  furpluffes  which  have  arofe  from  all  the  new  funds  that  have  been 
eftablifhed  fince,  by  the  act  of  the  25th  of  George  II.  for  confolidating  the  funds.  But  what  hath  the  na- 
tion been  relieved  of   its  taxes  both  by  the  means  of  the  old  or  the  new  fund-surplusses  ?     I  recol- 
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left  but  one  fingle  appropriated  tax  that  hath  been  taken  off,  except  the  old  fubfidy  impofed  in  Charles 
the  Second's  time,  fince  the  year  1716,  when  the  old  linking  fund  was  full  eftablifhed  :  that  was  the  (alt 
duty,  in  the  year  1730  •,  and  that  was  again  laid  on  in  the  fucceeding  year.  So  that  however  wife  an  infti- 
tution  the  finking  fund  might  have  been  in  the  opinion  of  fome  for  the  difcharge  of  the  public  debts,  and  at 
length  for  the  redemption  of  taxes  appropriated  for  payment  of  the  intereft  thereof;  yet  we  find,  that  alter 
fo  many  years  trial  and  experience  of  its  mighty  effect  for  the  national  cafe,  we  have  received  none  at  all. 
On  the  contrary,  the  public  debts  and  taxes  to  anfwer  them,  are  now  brought  to  fuch  an  enormous  height, 
it  appears  that  both  the  old  and  the  fubfequent  finking  funds  have  proved  an  encouragement  to  increafe 
both,  inftead  of  diminifhing  either.  And  why  ?  Becaufe  they  have  facilitated  the  railing  of  money  by  re- 
peated loan  after  loan,  and  been  made  an  interest  fund,  inftead  of  a  redeeming  oni:,  for  frefh  debts,  or 
applied  to  the  current  fervice. 

If  ever  it  is  intended  to  get  rid  of  the  public  debts,  without  violating  the  public  faith,  docs  it  not  feem 
neceffary  that  another  fyftem  fhould  be  eftablifhed  for  the  purpofe  ?  A  new  fund,  which  fiiould  never  more 
be  chriftened  a  Sinking  Fund,  but  a  sovereign  debt-paying,  or  rather  a  tax-relieving  fund,  and  never 
to  be  mifapplied. 

If  the  public  debts  fhall  not  be  put  into  a  fure  road  of  redemption,  but  the  ftate  creditors  are  to  remain 
perpetual  annuitants,  it  may  not  indeed  be  bad  policy  to  think  or  reducing  their  intereft:  as  low  as  we  can  : 
in  which  cafe,  the  lower  that  is  reduced,  the  nearer  we  (hall  be  to  get  rid  of  a  great  part  of  the  debt  •,  for 
its  magnitude  will  be  no  burthen,  when  we  fhall  pay  no  intereft  for  it;  and  the  nearer  we  draw  to  a  total 
exemption  from  the  incumbrance  of  paying  intereft,  that  may  effect ually  anfwer  the  end  of  a  fpunge,  and 
then  the  kingdom  will  be  in  a  happy  ftate  to  be  fure! 

But  perchance  the  wife  fcheme  of  reducing  of  intereft  further  may  defeat  itfelf ;  for  when  the  public  cre- 
ditors are  fo  alarmed,  can  we  be  certain  that  they  will  not  fell  out  their  funds  as  faft  as  they  can  ?  And 
will  a  run  on  the  funds  make  the  reduction  of  intereft  more  eafily  practicable  ?  It  will  not  only  render  the 
project  abortive,  but  may  give  fuch  a  blow  to  the  public  credit  as  will  not  facilitate  our  borrowing  more 
money,  when  we  fhall  have  the  utmoft  occafion  for  it.  Wherefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  fome  fuch  confi- 
deration  may  contribute  to  the  laying  fuch  a  fcheme  afide,  if  it  ever  was  intended,  a^  hath  been  lately  talked 
of  among  fome  great  politicians. 

Let  any  gentleman  reflect  a  moment  upon  the  ftate  of  the  old  finking  fund  fince  its  commencement ;  and 
will  he  not  be  convinced  that  the  public  creditors  have  been  fleeced  of  too  many  millions  already  to  admit  of 
more?  Had  we  from  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  that  fund  to  pay  off  the  debts  contracted  before  1716,  have 
been  refolute  to  have  raifed  the  fupplies  within  the  year,  the  old  finking  fund,  as  it  increased,  might  have 
been  made  a  permanent  redeemer  of  the  old  debts. 

Nay,  although  it  had  not  been  found  practicable  to  have  raifed  the  whole  of  the  fupplies  neceffary  within 
the  year  •,  and  we  had,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  have  contracted  occasionally  fome  new  debts,  yet  had  the 
finking  fund  been  made  the  right  and  proper  ufe  of,  the  nation  need  not,  perhaps,  have  been  near  one  moiety 
of  the  principal  fum  indebted  it  now  is  ;  a  great  part  of  the  load  of  our  tax-incumbrances  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  the  public  credit  bottomed  on  a  more  folid  bafis  than  it  at  prefent  is.  But  this  ma.ter  hath  been 
egregioufly  miftaken,  and  by  thofe  too  who  have  been  accounted  fuperlative  financiers. 

However  well  the  finking  fund  has  been  improved  to  facilitate  the  encreafe  of  the  public  debts  and  taxes," 
it  has  been  badly  fchemed,  as  was  at  firft  intended,  to  eafe  the  nation  of  the  latter.  And  what  benefit  is  it 
to  the  community  to  pay  a  few  millions  now  and  then  of  the  principal  money  debt,  without  reducing  at  the 
fame  time  our  taxes  ? 

But  in  fuch  manner  is  the  finking  fund  conftituted,  that  no  taxes  have  been  taken  off,  when  any  parts  of 
the  debt  have  been  difcharged :  and,  indeed,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  that  fund,  that  if  taxes  had  been  reduced, 
as  we  might  have  paid  the  principal  by  means  of  that  fund  beyond  the  favings  made  by  the  reduction  of  the 
intereft  money,  fuch  reductions  of  taxes  would  have  undermined  the  very  foundation  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  itself.  For  the  whole  of  that  fund  is  conftituted,  as  well  of  the  continuance  of  taxes  as  of  the 
favings  by  the  paft  reductions  of  intereft  ;  the  furpluffes  of  the  aggregate,  the  South  Sea,  and  the  ge- 
neral funds,  compofing  a  principal  part  of  that  fund,  and  being  made  up  of  taxes  as  well  as  the  favings  by 
intereft  :  and  the  fubfequent  parts  of  the  finking  fund  arifing  fince  the  confolidating  aft  25th  of  George  11. 
are  compounded  of  new  taxes,  and  their  diftinft  furpluffes  •,  fo  that  if  any  taxes  had  been  reduced  and  annihi- 
lated, the  finking  fund  could  never  have  fwelled  to  the  magnitude  it  hath  done  -,  and  would  not  that  have 
been  a  check  to  the  extravagant  profufion  of  the  public  money  ?  Would  the  nation  have  been  the  worfe 
for  that? 

Whence,  it  appears,  that  in  the  firft  conftitution,  perhaps,  of  the  finking  fund,  'it  was  illy  contrived 
to  give  due  relief  to  the  nation,  although  it  was  a  notable  device  to  reduce  the  intereft  of  the  public  creditors 
from  fix  per  cent,  to  its  prefent  ftate  ;  and  might  have  been  alfo  devifed  to  have  eafed  the  kingdom  of  its 
taxes,  inftead  of  augmenting  them,  as  it  has  been  made  the  means  of  doing  ;  but  that  matter  has  been  be- 
neath the  confideration  of  our  profound  ftatefmen  hitherto. 

The  paying  off  a  few  millions  of  the  national  debt,  without  the  annihilation  cf  any  tax-incumbxances  that  can 
prove  an  eafenient  to  the  commercial  intereft,  can  only  give  a  temporary  blaft,  I  again  fay,  to  public  credit,  and 
may  thereby  tend,  as  obferved,  ftill  to  the  further  reduction  of  intereft  :  nay,  fuch  meafures  may  be  fo  practiced 
as  to  bring  the  irredeemable  part  of  the  debt  into  a  ftate  of  redemption,  and  thereby  reduce  the  intereft  of 
that,  as  well  as  the  redeemables  •,  and  in  confequence  thereof  we  may  ftill  add  more  and  more  to  the  fink- 
ing fund,  and  thereby  provide  frefti  intereft  funds  for  the  additional  increafe  of  frefh  public  debts,  as  hath 
been  our  cafe  already.  The  repetition  of  this  fhameful  policy  may  be  carried  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  we  have 
feen,  to  deftroy  quite  the  credit  of  the  funds  and  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  all  fuch  expe- 
dients will  be  treated  as  they  fhall  merit,  unlefs  the  faving  by  further  reduftions  of  intereft  on  the  funds 
fhould  be  facredly  applied  to  a  proportionate  reduction  of  taxes. 

Wrere,  indeed,  all  the  funds  reduced  to  a  level  of  intereft  at  three  per  cent,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
an  infraction  of  public  faith,  500,000  /.  more  might  be  faved  :  buc  if  that  wasfwallowed  up  in  the  finking 
fund  gulph,  inftead  of  being  applied  to  the  reduftion  of  taxes,  that  would  prepare  the  way  to  increafe  the 
public  debt  about  fixteen  millions  more,  if  converted  into  a  frefh  intereft  fund  for  the  purpofe,  according  to 
pift  exemple.  In  the  like  wife  manner  may  the  intereft  of  the  whole  national  debt  be  reduced  from  three  to 
two  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  an  additional  intereft  fund  be  created  of  between  one  and  two  millions  more, 
which  may  prove  the  happy  means  of  fwclling  the  national  debt  to  above  one-half  as  much  more  as  it  is, 
and  make  it  up  no  lefs  than  the  round  fum  of  two  hundred  millions.  Every  one  difcerns  how  this  wife 
Britifh  fyftem  may  be  carried  to  ftill  greater  and  greater  lengths,  and  bring  the  kingdom  to  a  very  profperous 
fituation  at  laft  ;  for  by  means  thereof,  we  fhall  neither  be  able  ever  to  pay  what  we  owe,  nor  to  borrow  a  fhil- 
ling  more  •,  and  thus  will  Great  Britain  be  duly  prepared  for  the  firft  conqueror  who  fhall  make  the  attempt. 

Whether  the  perpetrators  of  this  all-wife  project  will  call  themfelves  friends  to  the  prefent  illuftrious  fa- 
mily upon  the  throne  of  thefc  kingdoms ;  whether  this  is  the  grateful  recompence  that  the  beft  of  fove- 
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reigns  deferVM  from  this  kingdom,  is  Submitted  to  the  reflexion  of  thofe  whom  it  may  nearly  concern  i  and 
whether  they  may  think  themfelves  beholden  to  the  author  for  thofe  remarks,  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
him  |  for  let  them  be  taken  as  intended,  or  otherwile,  he  is  lure  to  be  not  one  farthing  the  better  for  it,  un- 
lcls  by  the  enjoyment  of  that  felf-felt  fatisfa&ion  in  having  done  his  duty. 

I  could  wilh  the  fubject  I  am  engaged  on  was  at  an  end,  being  tired  of  fo  difagreeable  a  talk  that  I  have 
voluntarily  impofed   upon  myfelf. But   to  relume   the  fubject  of  paving  debts  without   reducing 

TAXES. 

We  have  confidered  the  fcheme  of  difcharging  punLic  debts  without  easing  the  public;  or  to  fpeak 
in  other  words,  the  fcheme  of  paying  public  debts  by  being  the  worie  in  Stead  of  the  better  for  {o  doing. 
For  have  we  not  feen  that  this  hath  hitherto  been  our  cafe  •,  and  what  reafon  have  we  to  believe  the  purfuit 
of  this  fcheme  of  proceeding  can  ever  mend  our  affairs,  purfuant  to  the  prefent  constitution  of  the  revenue  ? 

Were  we  to  continue  in  a  Hate  of  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity  for  ten  years  together,  and  to  pay  off  a 
million  annually  of  principal  money-debt,  would  the  difcharge  of  ten  millions  be  any  fort  of  eafement  to  the 
commerce  of  the  nation,  without  the  reduction  of  taxes  ?  Was  this  ten  millions  paid  by  virtue  of  the  link- 
ing fund,  which,  perhaps,  would  not  be  fo  eafily  practicable,  we  can  expect  no  annihilation  of  taxes  thac 
conflitute  that  fund  •,  and  whether  that  fund  in  fuch  cafe  would  admit  of  the  payment  of  ten  millions  in  twenty 
years,  is  to  be  questioned.  Or  Were  we  to  ad. I  the  favingJ  of  the  intereftof  the  laid  difcharged  million  a  year, 
cither  fimple  or  compound,  and  pay  the  accumulated  interest  as  principal,  what  hope  Qiould  we  have  of  the 
reduction  of  taxes  ?  Nay,  Should  we  be  enabled  in  virtue  of  the  finking  fund  to  pay  off  a  million  and  one- 
half  annually,  for  ten  years  uninterruptedly,  with  the  accumulated  compound  intereSt,  it  would  not  difcharge 
above  17,1^6,465  /.  with  a  continuance  of  taxes  ;  and  this  could  only  affect  the  Stockholders  by  reducing  of 
their  intercft  lower  and  lower. 

As  fuch  payment  of  the  public  debt  would  have  a  tendency  to  a  further  reduction  of  intereft  j  and  if  that 
fliould  take  place,  the  (pending  money  of  the  nation  would  be  diminished,  would  not  the  tax-funds  fenfibly  feel 
it  ?  And  though  the  deficiencies  of  funds  lhall  be  made  good  from  year  to  year,  by  parliament,  vet  will  not 
the  public  bear  the  weight  of  fuch  taxes,  notwithstanding  the  declenSion  of  its  t'raje  by  fuch  fund-deficiencies  ? 

Should  it  be  laid,  if  the  intereft  of  the  funds  lhould  be  further  reduced,  ic  mi*ht  oblige  many  to  enter  into 
trade,  who  could  not  fubfilt  upon  their  fund- annuities.  It  might  be  ib,  and  they  might  then  be  quite  ruined  ; 
for  do  we  not  find  the  Gazette  abounds  with  bankrupts  enough  daily  ?  And  what  has  this  been  owing  to  ?  The 
decline  both  of  our  domellic  as  well  as  foreign  trade  ;  the  one  owing  to  the  Smuggling  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties and  manufactures  into  the  kingdom,  and  her  plantations-,  the  other  to  ohe  excefiive  high  price  of  En- 
glifh  commodities  by  reafon  of  our  immenfe  tax- incumbrances,  as  we  have  feen. 

Moreover,  can  people  unbred  and  unikillcd  in  the  arts  of  carrying  on  trade  obtain  knowlege  an  J  experi- 
ence fuflicient  for  the  purpofe  inftantaneoufly  ?  Can  they  Suddenly  raife  a  fund  of  commercial  credit  who  ne- 
ver before  had,  or  required  any  ?  But  what  trades  are  they  to  Strike  into,  that  will  admit  of  unexperienced 
people  thriving  in  ?  if  it  be  laid,  that  men  who  have  been  in  trad;  and  left  it  off",  and  live  upon  their  an- 
nuities in  the  funds,  may  ltrike  into  the  Same  tr.  .  in  •,  1  afk,  can  perfons  advanced  in  years,  as  others 
ieldom  betake  themfelves  to  live  upon  the  intereft  of  their  ftocks  gained  by  trade,  begin  life  ag.in  ?  We  may 
as  well  pretend  to  make  the  aged  young  again.  Who  then  are  to  be  induced  to  engage  in  trade  that  were 
wholly  out  of  it  ? 

Befides,  provided  further  reductions  of  intereft  in  the  funds  Should  be  thought  of,  in  order  to  compel 
people  into  trade  who  are  out  of  it,  Should  we  not  previously  experience  the  inducement  to  be  very  engaging  ! 
Ought  it  not  to  admit  of  a  certain  greater  profit  than  is  to  be  made  in  the  funds,  even  when  reduced  ? 
How  can  raw  and  untrained  people  be  lure  of  this  ?  Are  not  long  and  large  credits  given  in  trade  as  fellers  ? 
But  how  will  fuch  lind  the  like  as  buyers  ?     If  they  cannot,  what  hazards  of  ruin  mutt  they  run  ? 

Was  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade  of  the  nation  greatly  extended  ;  and  were  the  profits  thereof  inviting, 
the  rifing  generations  mioht  be  encouraged  to  be  bred  thereto:  but  few  Stockholders  would  again  engage 
therein,  who  had  chofe  to  live  at  their  eafe;  fo  that  the  further  reducing  fcheme  would  give  no  great  temp- 
tation to  fuch  proprietors  again  to  turn  traders.  Some  few,  perhaps  might  rather  incline  to  lend  a  part  of 
their  property  on  perfonal  fecurity  for  larger  intereft  than  they  then  could  make  in  the  funds.  But  thofe  to  make 
any  greater  lure  advantage  by  fo  doing,  would  be  people  who  had  acquired  experience  in  trade,  and  a  good 
knowlege  of  the  man  they  truited,  or  the  rifk  would  be  great ;  and  very  few  Skilful  people  would  chufe  to  run 
it.  Should  the  unfkilful  be  rafh  enough  to  hazard  their  fond-incomes  in  trade  with  others,  they  might  foon 
have  occafion  to  repent  it.     And  female  proprietors,  however  numerous,  would  not  think  of  trade. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  trade  of  the  nation  Should  be  Something  enlarged,  yet  as  the  fpending  money 
of  Stockholders  would  be  abridged,  might  not  the  general  tiade  lofe  as  much  the  one  way,  as  it  acquired  by 
the  other  ?  And  how  would  the  nation  be  gainers  ?  How  would  Stand  the  plight  of  the  funds?  Deficien- 
cies upon  deficiencies  might  be  multiplied  •,  and  would  not  that  prove  a  dead  weight  upon  the  enlarged  trade  ? 
But  in  what  manner  can  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  be  extended,  while  our  commodities  and  manufactures 
continue  fo  exceilively  dear  by  the  means  of  taxes  ?  Were  they  indeed  effectually  reduced,  it  might  be  (hewn 
how  eafily  the  trade  of  the  nation  might  be  largely  extended.  Let  this  be  done,  and  we  lhall  find  people 
enough  rife  up  to  carry  it  on,  without  depending  upon  the  converfion  of  Stock-annuitants  into  traders,  by 
the  means  of  reducing  of  their  intereft. 

Were  our  taxes  on  trade  competently  reduced,  and  the  price  of  every  thing,  in  confequence  thereof,  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  a  ltockholder  could  live  as  well  upon  his  annuity  of  two  per  cent,  as  he  at  prefent  does  on  th-t 
of  three  or  four  per  cent,  and  our  general  commerce  greatly  increafed,  as  it  might  be  by  wife  manage- 
ment ;  if  there  did  want  more  people  in  trade,  experienced  traders  would  the  longer  decline  going  out  of  it, 
and  converting  themfelves. into  Stockholders  ;  and  the  reduction  of  intereft  might  and  would  conduce  to  this ; 
and  if  the  favings  that  might  be  made  hereof  were  faithfully  applied  to  fupply  the  places  of  the  moil  bur- 
thenfome  perpetuated  taxes,  thefe  latter  might  be  reduced  Still  further  and  further,  which  would  tend  to  the 
greater  and  greater  increafe  of  the  general  trade. 

Nor  is  it  the  reduction  of  taxes  to  any  fmall  degree  that  will  give  the  trade  of  the  nation  fubftantial  re- 
drefs,  as  we  are  circumstanced.  The  reduction  of  taxes  of  one  hundred  thoufand,  or  two  hundred,  or  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  YEAR,  would  not  be  felt  by  a  kingdom  in  general  that  pays  above  fourteen 
millions  per  annum,  in  time  of  peace,  with  all  enhancements  on  its  commodities,  although  the  impofition  of 
frefh  annual  taxes  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  would  be  grievouffy 
felt  by  the  whole  nation.  There  is  a  great  difference  at  prefent  between  the  laying  on  of  new  taxes, 
and  the  taking  off  old  ones,  to  the  fame  amount.  Like  the  horfe  overladen  already,  a  very  little  more 
may  fink  him.  Being  fo  highly  tax-ridden  as  we  are,  a  fmall  addition  to  the  number  is  very  fenfibly 
felt  by  trade,  Since  traders  are  compelled  to  raife  tr.eir  wares  in  price,  as  taxes  on  them  are  increafed, 
which  foon  diffeminates  ltfelf  through  the  whole  community,  when  impofed  upon  any  commodity  univer- 
fally  con  fumed  by  the  mals  of  the  people.  And  if  once  fhe  general  prices  of  commodities  are  greatly 
augmented  by  the  multiplication  of  taxes  upon  taxes,  as  we  have  feen  by  various  instances,  it  is  not  the  an- 
nihilation, 
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nihilation,  as  has  been  faid,  of  a  fimple  tax  that  will  remove  the  evil  entailed  by  numerous  compound  one.:, 
which  contributed  to  the  greater  enhancement  the  one  of  the  other  :  they  augment  the  prices  of  Englilh  goods 
in  a  ratio  fuitable  to  their  number,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  every  particular  tax.  Remove,  therefore,  the 
fimple  tax  on  one  commodity  only,  and  net  the  others  that  proportionally  contribute  to  raife  the  price  of 
goods,  which  have  an  affinity  therewith,  can  we  expect  that  to  lower  the  price  of  goods  fufficiemly  to  ad- 
vance our  foreign  and  domeftic  trade  ? 

We  muft  give  therefore  fuch  general  relief  as  the  trade  of  the  nation  mould  feem  to  require  :  that  is  to 
fay,  to  enable  England  to  fell  as  good  a  commodity  at  any  foreign  market,  and  that  at  as  cheap  a  rate,  as 
any  of  our  trading  foreign  competitors  are  able  to  do;  which  is  the  real  relief  that  the  foreign  trade  of  this 
nation  requires,  if  we  mean  to  retrieve,  preferve,  and  extend  it.  And  without  foreign  trade,  will  the  mere 
domeftic  commerce  of  the  nation  render  it  opulent  or  formidable  ?  Will  not  the  maritime  potency  and  glory 
of  the  Britifh  empire  dwindle  and  degenerate  from  its  dignity  and  fplendor  ?  Wherefore,  if  this  kingdom 
will  maintain  its  influence,  weight  and  power  in  the  world,  ought  any  meafure  to  be  neglected  that  fhall  tend 
to  the  prefervation  of  its  maritime  trade,  which  is  the  permanent  fource  of  all  we  enjoy,  as  a  great  and  power- 
ful ttate  ? 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  mere  inland  trade  of  the  nation  cannot  fuftain  its  maritime  prowefs.  If 
we  once  lofe  our  power  by  fea,  how  long  can  we  avoid  becoming  a  prey  to  the  neighbouring  conauerors, 
whofe  maritime  trade  and  power  muft  increafe  as  ours  (hall  decline  ?  What  can  more  effectually  prevent  the 
fatal  cataftrophe  than  the  fupport  of  our  foreign  trade  ?  Can  any  thing  do  that  to  fuch  purpofe  like  the  bein°-, 
and  ever  continuing  upon  an  equality  with  any  rival  nation  in  all  the  prices  of  our  manufactures  ?  And  if 
the  multiplicity  of  our  fimple  taxes  upon  fimple  taxes,  and  our  compound  taxes  upon  compound  taxes,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  chief  and  real  caufe  of  the  high  prices  of  all  Englilh  wares ;  if  this  caufe,  and  this  only  con- 
iidered  in  its  full  weight  and  extent,  fhall  be  deemed  the  caufe  adequate  to  the  general  effect,  the  natural  re- 
medy for  fuch  a  national  evil  is  certainly  to  remove  the  caufe  ;  and  to  remove  it  as  effectually,  and  as  expe- 
ditioufly  as  we  can.  For  the  evil  is  daily  growing  upon  us ;  our  competitors  are  daily  fupplantincr  us  at  more 
and  more  foreign  markets,  and  increafing  in  their  rivalfhip  more  and  more  at  every  particular  foreign  market ; 
and  therefore,  the  fulnefs  of  time  feems  now  to  be  come,  when  found  policy  dictates  an  attention  to  every  pof- 
fible  meafure  that  can  expedite  the  reduction  and  abfolute  annihilation  of  as  many  of  our  perpetuated  tax- 
incumbrances  as  we  can  •,  and  thofe  fhould  be  firft  annihilated  that  the  moft  immediately  affect  the  prices  of 
all  commodities  and  manufactures,  that  are  the  fupport  of  our  foreign  traffic. 

Could  any  perfon  be  weak  or  perverfe  enough  to  deny  the  effectuality  of  the  commercial  policy  to  reduce 
the  prices  of  Englifh  commodities  for  exportation,  in  order  to  preferve  and  extend  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
nation,  let  him  only  confider  the  trade  of  the  Eaft  Indies ;  let  him  confider  that  it  is  the  exceffive  cheapnefs  of 
all  forts  of  Eaft  India  wares,  commodities  and  manufactures  in  general,  when  compared  with  thofe  of  the 
Europeans,  that  has  induced  moft  of  the  chief  commercial  ftates  to  eftablifh  great  joint-ftock  companies  to 
traffic  in  their  productions  and  manufactures,  and  to  export  them  from  one  European  ftate  to  another,  or  to 
their  refpective  plantations  in  America,  or  their  fettlements  in  Africa.  This  fingle  fact,  relative  to  the  ge- 
neral cheapnefs  of  Eaft  India  commodities,  and  the  eagernefs  of  European  ftates  in  their  purchafe,  and  in  their 
reforting  to  the  Indies  by  long  voyages,  and  eftablifhing  joint-ftock  companies  for  that  end,  is  fufficiemly 
convincing,  that  the  great  article  of  cheapnefs  is  the  governing  principle  of  the  trade  of  the  world  :  and  this 
is  the  great  point  of  policy  whereby  the  wifeft  trading  ftates  ftudy  to  conduct  themfelves  j  and  therefore,  it 
muft  be  fruitlefs  to  fpend  more  time  to  prove  what  is  an  affront  to  the  underftanding,  to  prefume  that  any  man 
would  difpute  the  verity  of  the  maxim,  by  which  he  is  fwayed  himfelf  in  his  purchafes.  Even  people  uncon- 
verfant  with  practical  trade,  know,  that  their  felf-governing  principle  is  that  of  cheapnefs,  quality  for  quality ; 
and  traders  daily  experience  both  in  their  fales  and  purchafes,  that  one  or  two  per  cent,  and  fometimes  kfs 
will  govern  the  markets,  as  well  at  home  as  abroad. 

Wherefore,  the  deduction  of  the  following  confequences  is  obvious,  and  can  be  as  little  difputable  as  the 
premifes  :  while  the  French  and  the  Dutch  commodities,  or  thofe  of  any  other  nation,  that  interferes  in  fo- 
reign ftates  and  empires,  with  the  fale  of  the  Englifh,  by  being  confiderably  cheaper  than  ours,  can  we  fup- 
pofe,  that  foreigners  will  give  the  preference  to  ours  the  dearer,  unlefs  there  is  fome  other  intereftino-  induce- 
ment which  fhall  compeniate  for  the  dearer  price  given.  When  this,  indeed,  is  the  cafe,  it  will  often  force 
the  fales  of  our  dearer  commodities ;  when  the  luxurious  returns  taken  in  barter  for  Englifh  wares  fhall  give 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  &c.  advantages  fuperior  to  what  they  fhall  receive  from  the  French  and  Dutch 
who  ftand  in  no  need  of  their  wines  or  their  fruits,  &c.  &c. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  Englifh  woollen  goods  of  divers  forts  arrive  at  the  Spanifh  or  Portuguefe  market 
in  Europe,  and  that  of  the  like  forts  there  are  of  the  French  or  the  Dutch,  equally  good  quality  for  quality, 
and  if  fold  outright  for  cafh,  could  be  afforded  from  ten  to  fifteen  p^r  cent,  cheaper  than  thofe  of  England  • 
can  we  fuppofe  the  Spaniard  or  Portuguefe  will  give  the  preference  to  the  dearer  goods  ?  But,  fays  the  Spa- 
niard or  Portuguefe,  the  Frenchman  or  Dutchman  will  not  purchafe  our  wines  or  our  fruits,  and  theEn<difh- 
man  will  be  fool  enough  fo  to  do.  Therefore,  on  the  account  of  barter  with  the  Englifhman,  I  can  afford 
fays  the  Spaniard  or  Portuguefe,  to  allow  him  five  or  fix  per  cent,  or  confiderably  more  than  I  need  the 
Dutchman  or  the  Frenchman,  becaufe  I  get  rid  of  the  fuperfluities  of  wines  and  fruit ;  and  by  fo  doinp- 
I  find,  in  the  end  of  the  account,  that  I  get  as  much  by  the  Englifhman  as  by  the  French  or  the  Dutch- 
man. And  what  fays  the  Englifh  merchant  ?  Though  I  cannot  afford  to  fell  my  Englifh  woollen  goods  un- 
der eight  or  ten  per  cent,  or  more,  dearer  than  the  French  or  Dutch  can,  yet  by  the  profits  arifino-  in  Eng- 
land on  the  wines  or  the  fruits  in  return,  I  find  the  gains  on  the  conclufion  of  the  voyage  out  and  home  will 
anlwer,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  way  of  barter. 

But  was  not  the  Englifhmen  to  take  wines  and  fruit,  what  chance  would  he  ftand  to  difpofe  of  his  goods, 
when  his  French  and  Dutch  competitor  could  fo  much  underfell  him  ?  This  we  call  forcing  the  markets 
and  putting  off  his  dearer  goods  by  the  means  of  taking  in  lieu  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  luxuries  for  our 
folid  woollen  goods.  This  does  not  render  the  gain  of  England,  in  trading  with  Spain  or  Portugal,  equal 
to  that  of  France  or  Holland,  who.  take  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  gold  and  filver  inftead  of  their  fuperflui- 
ties of  wines  and  fruit Nor  would  England,  we  may  imagine,  fell  any  goods  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  while 

they  can  have  thefe  fo  much  cheaper  of  our  rivals,  unlefs  we  were  to  take  their  luxuries  in  return. 

England,  indeed,  gains  by  the  article  of  freight:  and  England  gains  to  the  revenue  by  the  duties  of  Spanifh  and 
Portuguefe  imports  i  but  had  not  England  mortgaged  fuch  duties,  and  therefore  flood  in  no  need  of  them,  if  Spain 
or  Portugal  did  not  take  our  manufactures,  fhould  we  be  under  any  national  inducement  to  take  their  difad- 
vantageous  luxuries  ?  As  things  are,  the  Englifh  confumer  of  wines  and  fruit  pays,  in  effect,  for  the  Englifh 
woollen  goods  confumed  in  Spain,  and  the  duties  of  import  laid  on  the  nation, 'are  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
benefits  of  freight ;  fo  that  what  mighty  gainers  can  we  be  by  this  trade  as  we  are  at  prefent  circumftanced  upon 
the  whole  ?  We  are  not  fuch  gainers  thereby  as  France  or  Holland,  whofe  fales  muft  be  much  larger,  becaufe 
much  cheaper  than  ours ;  and  as  they  make  ufe  of  their  own  bottoms  as  well  as  we,  their  profits  by  freight 
are  only  Ids  by  the  returns,  which  they  compeniate  by  other  trading  voyages  from  Spain  or  Portugal,  and 
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make  up  amply  the  deficiency  by  having  larger  quantities  of  their  cheaper  goods  in  the  fiota  and  galleon* 

ami  m  ihe  Brazil  fleets. Whence  it  fliould  feem  to  follow,  that  our  mare  m  the  corrirherce  of  Spain  and 

Portugal  is  oi   rmi<  h  I.  I .  benefit  and  advantage  to  Great  Britain,  and  of  more  to  our  rivals,   than  many  may 
imagine. 

If  n  (hould  be  objected,  that  the  exchange  between  England  and  Spain,  and  between  Fngland  and  Por- 
tugal being  in  our  favour,  (hews  that  we  are  gainers  by  thole  branches  of  trade,  and  how  can  that  be,  if  the 
ballance  is  not  on  our  fide  ?  To  which  we  anfwer,  that  although  this  is  the  cafe,  and  the  courfe  of  ex'.: 
appears  to  our  advantage  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  this  criterion  is  an  infallible  one  to  prove,  that' it  is  on 
account  of  a  greater  value  of  Englifh  goods  being  cortfumed  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  we  confdme  of  theirs, 
;h  it  may  indicate  tint  we  receive  larger  remittances  from  thence  in  value  than  we  fend  thither  from  Eng- 
land j  and  for  this  plain  rcalon,  that  Englifh  refident  merchants,  or  merchants  refident  in  England,  may  be 
interred  in  fending  French  manufactures  thither  to  a  larger  value  than  they  do  of  Englifh  ;  and  in  confequence 
of  fuch  tranfactions  from  England,  and  remittances  made  to  England  from  Spain  and  Portugal  on  account  of 
French  manufactures,  wherein  Englifh  merchants  may  be  concerned,  occafion  the  exchange1  to  appear  in  fa- 
vour of  this  nation,  when  the  ballance  of  trade  is  againlf.  us.     For, 

Do  wc  not  well  know,  that  the  French  have  now  arrived  at  an  extraordinary  imitation  of  every  art  prac- 
ticed in  the  Englifh  fabrics,  particularly  in  the  woollen  and  filken  manuia  lures  and  even  in  their  lengths 
breadths,  marks,  and  package,  &c.  &c.  .?  Do  we  not  like-vife  know,  for  a  certainty,  that  French  manufac- 
tures have  been  irhpofed  on  foreign  countries  for  Englifh  by  Englifh  merchants  ?  And  pray  what  has  induced 
to  fuch  like  practices  ?  Haih  it  not  been,  that  French  goods  fell  better  there  than  Englifh,  becaufe  they 
are  cheaper  ? 

A  merchant  is  a  citizen  of  the  world  •,  'tis  one  of  the  chief  mercantile  arts  to  purchafe  any  where,  nnd  of 
any  One,  the  cheapeft  wares  of  any  kind,  and  fell  them  where  ever  he  can  the  dearelr.  Will  not  this  tempt 
merchants  refident  in  England,  to  imercft  rhcmfelves  rather  in  cargoes  of  the  cheaper  French  goods,  that  will 
eafily  vend  in  foreign  Hates,  than  in  Englifh,  that  will  lay  rotting  in  their  factors  warehoul'es  abroad  ?  Our 
mere  wine  merchants,  as  we  term  them,  are  not  the  only  merchants  that  trade  to  Spain  and  Portugal  from  hence; 
but  does  it  follow,  that  they  trade  thither  wholly  in  Englifh  goods,  when  they  can  no  lefs  eafily  trade  thither 
in  French  ?  Cannot  the  Spanilh  or  Portugal  merchant  refident  in  England  embark  a  large  capital,  either  for 
his  own  fole  account,  or  in  anonymous  partnerfhips  with  French  merchants  in  France,  who  will  rejoice  at  their 
correspondence  for  fake  of  their  comrnifiions  ?  Is  it  not  ealy  for  fuch  Englifh  merchant  to  confirm  fuch 
French  goods  either  to  his  Englifh  or  French  factory  from  hence,  who  may  impole  them  upon  the  Spaniards  and 
Fortuguele  for  Englifh  manufactures,  being  made  facon  d'Anglcterre  ?  And  may  not  fuch  merchant  refi- 
dent in  England  have  his  remittances  Made  to  England  for  fuch  French  manufacture  ;  and  will  not  thisfwell 
the  exchange  for  money  in  our  favour,  when  the  real  ballance  for  goods  may  be  againft  England  ?  This  de- 
ception is  as  eafy  as  natural  ;  and  the  gp-atefr.  proportion  of  fuch  remittances  hither  may  be  drawn  from  Eno-- 
land  again,  to  pay  for  the  French  manufactures.  Is  not  this  the  natural  confequence  of  France  underiellin<>- 
us  as  they  do,  and  having  arrived  at  fo  great  an  excellence  in  many  of  their  fabrics  ?  Is  it  pofiible  by  any 
laws  to  rellrain,  much  leis  wholly  prevent  fuch  mercantile  practices  ?  No  :  nothing  will  hinder  them,  but  an 
ability  in  the  Englifh  nation  to  fell  their  manufactures  equally  cheap  with  any  rival  nation.  This  will  have 
the  defired  effect ;  and  is  it  not  well  worthy  the  mofh  ferious  attention  of  a  Britifh  legiflature  ?  For  is  not  this 
one  of  the  chief  occafions  of  the  prefent  groans  and  lamentations  of  our  Englifh  artifts,  mechanics  and  ma- 
nufacturers, notwithftanding  the  fhort-lived  temporary  ftarts  of  employment  they  may  occafionally  have, 
which  are  eafily  accounted  for  ?  Jf  the  fkill,  and  ftocks  in  trade  of  our  Englifh  merchants  fhall  be  rather 
embarked  in  the  encouragement  of  the  commerce  of  France  than  England,  is  it  not  a  very  melancholy  con- 
federation, when  the  idea  is  extended  to  the  degree  it  will  admit  of? 

If  likewife  our  own  merchants  fhall  gain  more  by  the  legal  and  illegal  practices  of  importing  French  or 
other  cheap  goods  into  Fngland,  and  the  former  may  cover  the  latter  arts,  mull  it  not  tend  to  the  inevitable 
deftruction  of  our  own  advantageous  branches  of  trade,  our  exports  ?  But  while  we  parade  it  by  our  great 
imports,  and  the  employment  of  our  fhipping  in  confequence  of  fuch  imports,  does  not  this  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  many  with  the  idea  of  immenfe  gains,  while  we  may  be  going  to  ruin  apace  ? 

I  am  forry  to  have  occafion  to  dwell  longer  on  a  fubject  fo  difagiccable.  But  is  not  he  a  better  friend  to 
the  nation,  who  endeavours  to  probe  a  malady  to  the  root,  in  order  to  excite  to  the  thorough  cure  of  it,  than 
he  that  artfully  labours  to  fkin  it  over,  that  it  will  certainly  break  out  again  with  incurable  virulence  ? 

The  dearelr.  markets,  or  fuch  markets  where  every  thing  in  general  lells  at  the  deared  rates,  are. the  sreateft 
temptation  to  the. confumption  of  foreign  imports,  either  legally  or  illegally.  The  former  we  encourage  for 
ihe  fake  of  keeping  in  good  plight  a  revenue  mortgaged  in  perpetuity  till  its  redemption  :  and  when  that 
will  be,  can  any  man  in  the  nation  fay  ?  1  fay,  it  can  never  be  duly  effected  till  an  entire  change  of  the  fyf- 
tem  of  our  revenue  we  have  fo  long  and  fo  fhamefully  adopted  takes  place:  and  in  what  manner  this  can 
be  accompliihed  is  the  bufinefs  of  our  rulers  to  think  of,  there  being  not  the  leaft  encouragement  for  any  pri- 
vate man  to  think  about  it ;  for  fo  fure  as  he  does,  he  may  ruin  himlelf  by  his  endeavours  to  ferve  the  nadon  : 
and  will  he  not  rather  be  laughed  at,  and  defpiled,  than  pitied  for  his  public  fpirit  ? 

Some  judge  of  the  increafe  of  the  national  trade  by  the  increafe  of  the  duties  of  imports-,  and  fay 
the  good  plight  of  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  is  a  criterion  of  a  flourifhing  trade.  Not  fure  of  a  profperous  trade, 
a  trade  nationally  advantageous;  however  the  merchant  may  gain  by  it,  the  kingdom  may  lofe.  It  is  a  fign 
of  the  increafe  of  foreign  purchases,  and  foreign  luxuries,  and  even  of  foreign  manufactures  in* 
to  this  kingdom  ;  but  no  one  will  fay,  that  fuch  kind  of  traffic  can  be  the  touchltone  of  a  trade  beneficial  to 
the  kingdom.  Imports  of  foreign  materials  of  utility  jo  our  manufactures  are  entered  duty  free  ;  but  other 
imports,  unlefs  they  occafion  an  equivalent  export  of  native  commodities  are  certainly  detrimental,  and 
ought  to  be  difcouraged,  unlefs  admitted  for  re-exportation,  but  not  domeftic  confumption,  when  our  own 
commodities  and  manufactures  will  do  in  their  Head,  and  give  employment  to  our  own  induftrious  poor.  In 
this  cafe,  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  is  no  great  gainer,  unlefs  they  are  confumed  here;  and  this  is  too  often 
the  beft  market  for  them,  becaufe  foreign  goods  fell  to  greater  advantage  here  than  elfewhere  :  fo  that  what 
the  kingdom  may  gain  in  point  of  freight  and  navigation,  is  in  part,  if  "not  wholly,  loll  by  fuch  domeftic 
confumption. 

The  duties  of  cuftoms  were  originally  devifed  to  impede  and  difcourage  an  inundation  of  foreign  wares 
and  luxuries  being  confumed  in  the  nation,  and  to  promote  the  domeftic  confumption  of  our  own.  This  po- 
licy feems  perverted  in  our  enlightened  age;  and  for  the  fake  of  keeping  up  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  produce  we  can  ;  and  to  bring  in  as  much  as  may  be  into  the  exchequer,  and  net  to 
innch  the  kingdom,  all  encouragement  is  given  to  the  legal  importation  of  foreign  commodities  that  are 
charged  with  duties  at  the  port.  And  why  ?  Is  not  this  becaufe  the  duties  of  cuftoms  are  mortgaged  to  the 
public  creditors  ?  Is  not  this  the  greateft  misfortune  that  can  attend  a  trading  nation  ?  To  have  its  revenues 
impofed  upon  foreign  goods  to  prevent  their  confumption  inftead  of  cur  native,  pledged  for  the  fupport  of 
the  public  credit!  What  is  this,  in  effect,  other  than  a  declaration  to  foreign  ftates,  that  the  purchafe  and  im- 
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pofleffions,  becauie  without  people  what  are  thcfe  pofleffions  worth  ?  Multitudes  go  away  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, allured  by  the  enchanting  prolpect  of  wealth  ;  and  either  never  Return  at  all,  or  return  in  a  frail  dif- 
eafed  ftace,  unfit  for  propagation.  We  fuffer  no  inconliderable  lols  in  the  many  thousands  of  feamen  and 
foldiers,  which  muft  now  be  fent  to  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  to  annoy  our  enemies  in  time  of  war,  and 
to  protect  our  friends  in  time  of  peace. 

In  proportion  as  the  number  of  hands  is  leffcned,  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  firft  coft  of  our  exported 
commodities  muft  be  increafed  ;  at  the  very  fame  time  the  quantity  of  thofe  commodities  mult  decreafe,  and 
the  o-ain  upon  them  centering  here,  muft  be  diminished  by  the  two  concurrent  caufes. 

Iff  therefore,  a  trade  to  our  plantations  be  highly  profitable,  we  ought  to  be  the  more  concerned,  left  by 
driving  the  matter  too  far,  we  leave  next  to  nobody  at  home  to  trade  with  them. 

The  advantage  is  in  danger  of  being  loft  another  way.  Our  plantations  are  becoming  fo  extenfive,  that 
it  is  probable  they  will  fpeedily  fet  up  manufactures  of  their  own,  and  be  our  rivals  inftead  of  our  cultomers. 
With  this  have  they  not  lately  threatened  the  mother  kingdom,  and  indeed  carried  their  defign  in  a  great 
meafure  into  execution?  Our  commodities  might  not  be  fufficient  for  them  to  confume,  as  they  augment 
in  people  •,  and  they  will  be  too  coftly  for  them  to  purchafe,  as  growing  dearer  and  dearer,  as  we  grow  lefs 
and   lefs  populous. 

The  only' thing  by  which  it  has  been  faid  it  is  retarded  is,  that  as  lands  are  cheap  in  America,  and  labour 
dear,  it  is  a  more  immediate  and  fure  way  for  a  family  to  get  bread  by  cultivating  the  ground,  than  by  fabri- 
cating aoods  which  may  be  brought  from  Great  Britain  ;  but  if  at  no  cheaper  a  rate  than  they  can  fabricate 
them,  can  we  fuppofe  they  will  neglect  fo  doing  ? 

But  this  will  foon  be  at  an  end :  they  will  ftrike  into  manufacturing,  both  from  the  number  of  people  fettled  in 
places  near  the  fea,  and  from  the  unfatiable  avarice  of  the  proprietors  of  land,  who  will  not  part  with  them 
but  at  a  very  great  profit.  Nothing  hath  ftood  in  the  way  hitherto,  but  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  firft 
fetting  up  manufactures  in  every  country.  Whenever  intereft  or  neceflity,  therefore,  (hall  overcome  thofe  dif- 
ficulties, it  is  eafy  to  forefee  what  an  amazing  and  rapid  progrefs  will  be  made  in  every  branch  of  manufac- 
ture, by  an  enterprizing  and  induftrious  people,  as  the  North  Americans  in  particular  are. 

We  have  had  a  confirmation  of  this,  by  the  number  of  manufacturers  who  have  gone,  and  are  daily 
encouraged  to  go  lately  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  America.  It  hath  been  laid,  that  a  large 
number  of  ftocking-weavers  are  gone  from  Nottingham,  and  that  feveral  different  branches  of  manufactures 
have  been  fet  up  in  New  England  and  in  many  of  the  other  of  our  continental  colonies,  in  confluence  of 
the  ftamp  aft.  From  what  we  have  lately  experienced,  and  the  lofs  Great  Britain  hath  thereby  fuftained,  we 
have  too  much  reafon  to  apprehend  the  abilities  in  our  North  Americans  to  fupply  themfelves  amply  with  every 
fpecies  of  manufactures  with  which  they  fliall  ftand  in  need.  For  what  material  for  the  purpofe  can  they 
want,  in  territories  from  the  extent  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  to  the  North  Pole,  with  little  exception  ?  And 
their  extent  weftward  we  are  unacquainted  with. 

That  we  have  been  long  apprehenfive  of  their  fetting  up  manufactures,  and  therewith  to  fupply  themfelves, 
appears  by  feveral  of  our  acts  of  parliament  to  reftrain  them  from  fo  doing.  To  do  this  to  the  mutual  in- 
tereft both  of  the  mother-country  and  her  plantations,  herein  confift  the  difficulty  of  legiflation. 

Before  we  think  of  that  point,  it  may  be  proper  to  examine  another  circumftance  in  our  fituation  with  re- 
gard to  the  colonies,  viz.  our  exclufive  right  to  trade  with  them.  It  may  be  faid,  let  them  be  as  extenfive 
as  you  pleafe;  let  them  fet  up  as  many  manufactures  as  they  fhall  think  proper;  ftill  their  trade  will  be  va- 
luable, and  it  is  wholly  confined  to  this  ifland  ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  carry  on  bufinefs  with  any  other  na- 
tion but  through  the  medium  of  Great  Britain.  But  what  fignifies  a  trade,  if  it  comes  to  be  a  lofino-  trade  ? 
And  thar,  from  fome  of  the  above  confiderations,  it  may  be  fooner  than  we  are  aware  of. 

Whenever  they  can  fupply  themfelves  with  manufactures  they  will  have  no  need  of  us  •,  mod  of  the  luxu- 
ries and  delicacies  of  life  they  can  get  nearer  home  from  one  another,  they  being,  indeed,  a  kind  of  world 
amongft  themfelves  in  their  variety  of  climates. 

Befides,  this  exclufive  right  to  trade  with  them  may  operate  ilowly  and  filently  indeed,  but  conftantly,  and 
at  laft  fatally,  to  our  prejudice.  There  is  much  felfilhnefs  in  human  nature  ;  and  it  will  be,  nay,  probably  it 
has  been,  a  temptation  to  us  not  to  make  our  manufactures  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  possi- 
ble to  procure  voluntary  purchasers,  becaufe  we  think  we  can  send  them  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  take  them. 

Let  no  man  think  this  a  flight  circumftance,  or  of  no  moment.  The  moral  caufes,  fays  Montefquieu,  of 
the  thriving  or  the  decay  of  a  nation,  viz.  fuch  as  arife  from  the  tempers  or  principles  of  the  people,  the  fpirit 
of  their  conftitution,  or  the  fituation  with  regard  to  others,  are  unfpeakably  more  powerful  than  occafional 

caufes,  fuch  as  war,  famine,  and  peftilence,  or  their  contraries.     The  reafon  is  plain The  effect  of  thofe 

which  he  calls  moral  caufes,  though  impra6ticable,  is  univerfal  and  perpetual.  \i\  therefore,  our  exclufive 
right  to  trade  to  our  plantations,  tempts  us  to  truft  or  lean  too  much  to  it,  it  may  fink  under  the  weight, 
and  prove  the  caufe  of  our  deftruction. 

Another  confequence  of  our  exclufive  trade  is,  that  our  merchants  will  import  from  other  nations  what  they 
can  export  to  the  Britifh  plantations  with  advantage.  Such  commodities  patiing  through  our  hands  make  a 
great  parade  of  commerce  ;  and  yet  add  next  to  nothing  to  our  strength  or  numbers,  and  not  so 
much  to  our  wealth  as- may  perhaps  be  supposed.  Does  not  this,  at  lea (t,  fhow  that  our  poffeffions 
may  have  the  fame  effect  upon  us,  that  the  conqueft  of  Mexico  and  Peru  had  upon  the  Spaniards,  who  have 
become  poor  by  means  of  the  gold  and  filver  mines?  We  may  flacken  our  own  induftry,  and  fupply  our 
plantations  by  the  induftry  of  other  nations.  Great  men  and  great  merchants,  who  have  eftates  and  proper- 
ties abroad,  may  make  a  fplendid  figure  for  a  time,  while  the  body  of  the  kingdom  is  gradually  lofino-  its 
nourifhment,  and  falling  into  an  incurable  confumption. 

The  fpirit  of  commerce  is  of  a  very  nice  and  delicate  nature It  is  of  a  very  fubtile  and  penetrating  na-~ 

ture.  The  reafon  is  the  fame  for  both.  It  is  animated  and  conducted  entirely  by  the  intereft  of  individuals  ; 
lo  that  unlets  this  happens  to  coincide  with  the  public  good,  one  part  of  the  nation  muft  be  indefatigable  in 
bringing  or.  the  ruin  of  the  whole.  Wherever  intereft  leads,  or  l'eems  to  lead,  trade  will  force  its  way  over 
all  obftructions  •,  neither  cau  it  almoft  be  forced  to  go  another  way.  Do  we  not  daily  hear  of  great  outcries 
againft  theft  mercenary  wretches,  who,  for  the  fake,  of  private  gain,  will  fuck  the  very  blood  of  the  po-r 
an  1  not  in  the  fpoils  of  their  country  ?  ,  .  ' 

Nothing  but  mutual  intereft  can  knit  and  cement  mankind  together  in  fociety.     Without  this,  ten  thoufand 
employed  could  not  devife  the  means,  and  an  hundred  thoufand  fudoes  could  not  enforce 
the  execution.      Hie  fpirit  of  all  laws  on  the  commerce  of  a  people,  muft  be  to  make  public  and  private  in 
.;  not  only  really,  but  apparently  and  evidently  the  fame. 
Whence  it  that  an  exclufive  trad-,  preferved  by  force  agiinft  the  inclinations  of  the  people  con 

I  >t  be  carried  very  far,  and  cannot  on  inue  very  long,      While  we  lerve  our  pi  intatioris.  with  as 
'D  AS  Ci;  .     r:  -  we  m     9        ,  chey  will  chearfujly  trade  with  us  •  fofoon 

•   Will  not,  or  cannot  do  this,  they  will  ufc  every  poffiblc  means  eith  r  to  fupply  themfelves,  or  be 

1li;  I 
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fupplied  from  another  quarter.  The  Spaniards  have  the  exclufivc  trade  to  their  own  colonics ;  and  yet  there 
arc  few  bunches  from  which  we  derive  greater  profit  than  an  illicit  trade  with,the  Spanifh  Settlements.  If  we 
arc  lb  partial  to  ourl'clvcs,  as  to  trample  upon  every  law,  and  every  national  engagement,  when  we  hope  to 
do  it  with  impunity  or  profit,  why  fhould  we  expect  others  to  be  more  honeSt  than  ourtelves,  or  that  our 
colonies  will  continue  to  trade  with  us  longer  than  it  is  their  interelt  to  do  fo  ?  For  this  reafon  we  Should  bend 
all  our  force  to  the  improvement  of  our  own  country,  by  incre.ifing  the  number,  fobriety,  and  industry  of  its 
inhabitants.  If  there  be  any  defect  here,  the  moil  valuable  diltmc  icttlements  will  do  us  no  c^ood  ;  and  if 
there  be  a  viable  difproportion  between  our  colonies  and  our  abilities  to  trade  with  them,  upon  juSt  and  equal 

terms,  the  more  they  are  enlarged,  the  fooner  Shall  we  be  deftroyed. All  this,  and  much  more  mi^ht  be 

faid  with  regard  to  our  prelent  large  poSSeSfions  in  America.  If  tliofe  fears  are  quite  groundleSs,  fo  much  the 
better  lor  us  and  our  poltcrity  ;  but  do  they  not  carry  too  much  weight  with  them  to  be  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence ?  If  they  merit  the  moil  candid  confiderarion,  as  they  certainly  do,  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  beft 
means  were  pointed  out  for  retarding  our  ruin  as  much*  and  as  long  as  may  be,  if  we  cannot  totally  pre- 
vent it. 

Without  the  mother-country  fliall  make  it  for  the  intereSt  of  her  colonies  and  plantations  tO  purchafe  her 
manufactures  in  preference  to  thole  of  all  other  rival  nations,  can  it  be  realonably  expefted  thr.t  our  coiomfts 
will  not  rather  bc,omc  buyers  of  thole  of  our  rivals,  that  are  lb  much  cheaper  than  EngliSh  ?  We  cannot 
expect  a  Hop  will  be  put  to  Smuggling  in  our  Britifh  plantations  any  more  than  in  Great  Britain,  while  this 
disproportion  or  prices  continues. 

Could  Old  Spain  lupply  their  American  colonies  with  all  the  manufactures  for  which  they  have  occaSion, 
as  cheaply  as  they  can  purchafe  them  of  other  European  powers,  would  not  there  be  an  end  of  Smug- 
gling in  the  Spanifh  Indies  ?  For  people  are  not  dilpofed  to  run  occafional  hazards  of  lofs,  where  they 
can  lupply  their  wants  wholly  without  fuch  haz 

Until,  therefore,  the  EngliSh  manufactures  mall  come  as  cheap  to  Britifh  coloniSts  as  thofe  they  can  ob- 
tain from  our  competitors,  can  we  luppole  that  they  will  not  give  them  the  preference  ?  If  fuch  fevere  laws 
are  made,  that  they  lhall  not  be  able  to  obtain  them,  is  it  not  natural  to  believe  they  will  fet  up  manufactures 
wherewith  to  lupply  themfelveson  the  continent  of  America?  They  are  not  deficient  in  one  part  or  other  of  thofe 
cxtenfive  colonies  in  any  materials  for  the  purpofe  \  and  that  to  what  extent  they  pleafe  ;  if  they  once  refolve  fo 
to  do,  they  molt  certainly  will  fo  do,  fooner  or  later,  if  not  timely  otherwife  diverted,  let  us  amufe  ourfelves 
as  we  may  with  contraiy  notions.  And  if  once  they  experience  the  benefits  of  fo  doing,  can  we  flatter  our- 
felves that  they  will  not  become  our  rivals  in  the  very  Itaple  manufactures  of  this  kingdom,  more  efpecially  in 
the  Spanifh  Weft  India  trade  ?  When  they  were  able  to  become  fuch,  is  it  impofilble  that  they  fhould  lup- 
ply the  Spanifh  flota  and  galleons,  or  have  a  due  fh:ire  therein  as  well  as  any  European  nation  ? 

What  can  oblLruct  this  but  the  fuperior  dcarnefs  of  North  American  manufactures  ?  if  this  fhall  be  the 
great  impediment,  can  we  imagine  that  they  themfelvcs  will  not  be  actuated  by  the  fame  motives  to  fet  up 
manufactures  for  their  own  lupply  at  lealt,  fince  they  daily  experience  the  difadvantage  of  doing  otherwife  ? 

That  North  America  will  daily  grow  more  and  more  populous  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope :  and  if  they  fhall  have  plenty  of  people,  as  they  have  plenty  of  land  to  cultivate,  what  hinders  but  they 
may  ftrike  deeply  into  all  the  manufacturing  arts  ?  Will  not  plenty  of  people,  and  plenty  of  land,  render 
every  thing  elle  plenty  ?  And  if  the  Colonifts  lhall  find,  that  by  the  manufactural  arts  they  can  fave  the  fhare 
of  property,  which  tliey  now  fend  out  ct  the  colonies  lor  manufactures,  how  long  can  we  fuppofe  they  will 
ceafe  to  do  fo  ?  If  once  manufactures  take  deep  root  amonglt  them,  and  they  experience  thereby  a  currency 
of  cafh  inftead  of  paper,  may  not  their  paper  currency  gradually  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  par  with 
fterling  money  ?  V\  ill  not  this  render  the  price  of  their  manufacunes  cheaper  and  cheaper  ?  Will  they  not 
foon  fall  to  a  price  with  thole  which  they  at  prefent  take  from  the  mother  kingdom  ?  And  when  this  comes 
to  be  the  c^\  how  long  after  can  we  prefumc  that  they  will  continue  the  importation  of  a  fingle  manufacture 
from  England  ?     We  mult  believe  this  beneficial  part  of  our  trade  will  foon  abfolutely  ceafe. 

Though  the  New  bngland  currency  may  now  be  at  525,  New  York  160,  Penfylvania  170,  Maryland  pa- 
per currency  220,  South  Carolina  750,  and  North  Carolina  1000  per  cent,  fterling  ;  yet  that  neither  can,  nor 
will  be  any  long  obstruction  to  manufacturing,  when  once  they  commence  in  earneft.  For  if  they  will  con- 
tent themfelves  to  wear  their  own  manufactures,  be  they  at  firtt  ever  fo  ordinary,  they  will  find  tbernfelves 
grow  more  and  more  wealthy,  as  well  as  their  people  mere  and  more  expert  in  the  manufacturing  arts ;  where- 
by they  will  find  the  paper  currency  realized  as  they  increale  in  wealth,  and  the  confequence  will  be,  that 
they  then  will  have  manufactures  lull  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper  than  they  at  prefent  can  thofe  of  England. 

'Tis  to  be  feared  there  is  a  deception  in  this  point  of  deamefs  of  things  at  prefent  in  North  America,  by 
which  we  are  led  to  think,  that  they  will  not,  becauie  of  fuch  dearnefs,  attempt  manufacturing  for  themfelves. 
The  deception  feems  to  arile  from  an  Engiifhman's  consideration  of  their  paper  currency.  For  if  1000/.  in 
North  Carolina  is  only  equal  to  100/.  in  England,  then  twenty  Shillings  a  day  paper  currency  is  equal  only 
to  two  Shillings  iingliih.  Now,  if  a  manufacturer  can  purchafe  as  much  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  for  twenty 
Shillings  paper  currency,  as  he  now  can  in  England  for  two  Shillings  a  day  fterling,  why  fhould  he  not  be  as 
well  contented  in  America  as  in  England  ?  And  if  a  Suit  of  cloaths  Shall  colt  50/.  of  paper  currency  for 
what  we  can  purchafe  in  England  for  5/.  is  the  man  in  a  worfe  Situation  in  America  than  he  is  in  Eng- 
land ? 

As  England  hath  increafed  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  hath  not  the  value  of  money  grown  lefs  and 
leSs  •,  and  why  Should  it  not  do  the  like  amonglt  the  Americans  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  this  hath  been  the 
State  of  all  the  trading  nations  of  the  world  ?  As  they  have  all  had  their  ebbs  and  their  flows,  the  time  may 
come  that  1000/.  Engiifh  paper  currency  may  be  only  equal  to  ioo/.^of  American  hard  money,  if  England 
fhall  decline  in  her  manufactures  and  commerce,  as  America  may  advance  ? 

If  this  Should  ever  come  to- pals  will  not  the  value  of  lands  in  Great  Britain  dwindle  to  the  worth  of  mo- 
ney at  prefent  in  America  ?  Does  not  a  matter  of  this  weight  and  importance  merit  the  Serious  attention  of 
BritiSh  legislation  ? 

Should  it  be  Said,  that  if  the  Britifh  colonies,  we  mean  throughout  thefe  observations,  chiefly  thofe  on  the 
continent,  Should  ceafe  to  take  our  manufactures,  in  confequence  of  Supplying  themSelves  wholly  therewith, 
and,  perhaps,  becoming  our  rivals  in  our  very  Staple  fabrics,  that  we  Shall  defift  in  our  turn  from  taking  any 
of  their  produce ;  feeing  we  can  have  every  thing  abfolutely  neceflary  that  we  now  have  from  thence  trom 
European  States,  particularly  from  the  EaSt  countries. 

This  may  be  Said.  But  it  is  little  Satisfaction  to  be  rather  drained  by  Europe  than  America.  The  queftion  with 
us  is,  whether  we  could,  when  we  had  loft  our  exports  to  America,  Sultain  the  Suppofed  drain  from  any  other 
parts  of  Europe  ?  And  if  we  could  not  afford  this  drain  for  naval  Stores  of  every  kind,  as  when  we  had  loft 
our  navigation  to  and  from  America  we  fhould  not  want,  nor  could  we  bear  it,  Great  Britain  would  decline 
in  wealth  and  power  as  Britifh  America  would  rife  in  both  ?  How  long  after  the  lofs  of  our  commercial  con- 
Vol.  I.  f  neaions 
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nections  wich  our  plantations  fhould  we  be  able  to  pay  intereft  to  our  foreign,  or  indeed  our  Britifh  pub- 
lic creditors  ? 

Hence  it  fhould  feem,  that  if  the  colonies  fopply  themfelves  with  manufactures,  and  we  fhould  continue  to 
be  fupplied  by  them  with  what  we  at  prefent  take  from  them,  that  the  ballance  of  trade  mult  inevitably  turn 
highly  to  our  difadvantage,  even  with  our  own  colonies  :  and  if  this  comes  to  be  the  Hate  of  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  plantations,  will  they  not  be  inftrumental  toexhauft  the  mother  kingdom  of  her  treafures 
nO  lefs  than  the  Eaft  countries  have  hitherto  done  ?  Will  not  this  fo  aggrandize  thofe  colonies  as  the  fooner  to 
enable  them  to  fulfill  the  apprehenfions  of  many,  and  become  abfoluteiy  independent  of  Great  Britain  ?  And 
provided  we  ceafe  to  take  their  product,  as  they  lhall  ceafe  to  take  our  manufactures,  will  not  all  intercourfe 
of  commerce  be  deltroyed  between  this  kingdom  and  her  colonies?  When  that  is  done,  will  they  not  be  lefc 
to  fet  up  for  themfelves,  and  what  can  then  hinder  their  becoming  a  flourifhing  and  potent  empire  ?  For  if 
we  do  not  trade  with  them,  other  nations  will,  and  laugh  at  us  for  our  fuperior  wildom  and  policy.  If  we 
fhall  attempt  to  compel  our  ifiand  colonies  to  have  no  trade  with  their  brethren  of  the  continent,  will  this  be 
rehfhed  by  either  ?  May  it  not  create  fuch  a  coalition  of  interefts,  as  to  induce  them  both  to  unite  in  one 
American  empire,  as  independent  of  the  whole  world  as  they  would  foon  be  of  Great  Britain;  and  fhould 
not  we  then  be  in  a  fine  condition  to  fubdue  them  again  to  our  obedience  ? 

Such  kind  of  a  commercial  union  may  not  appear  altogether  of  a  vifionary  afpect,  if  we  confider  the  late 
union  they  ftruck  into  upon  the  memorable  occafion  of  the  ftamp  act.  Ought  not  an  attempt  of  this  nature 
fo  to  alarm  us  as  to  put  us  on  our  guard,  and  incline  us  to  take  every  wife  precaution  to  prevent  the  like 
again,  left  it  fhould  prove  the  prelude  to  one  of  a  more  dangerous  and  formidable  nature  ?  For  if  once  a 
commercial  union  fhould  take  place  between  the  Britifh  continental  colonies  and  the  ifiands,  to  a  certain  decree 
they  might  think  it  worth  their  while,  probably,  to  hazard  the  lofs  of  the  Britifh  markets  for  the  fake  of  the 
gain  arifing  from  a  general  freedom  of  trade  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  What  then  may  become  of  the 
Britifh  navigation  to  and  from  America?  When  that  is  loft,  will  not  all  our  revenues  arifing  from  our  pre- 
fent American  imports  be  annihilated  •,  and  what  will  be  the  ftate  of  the  public  credit  of  this  nation  when 
fuch  a  cataftrophe  lhall  ever  happen,  will  make  a  true  friend  to  the  intereft  of  Britain  tremble  to  think  of. 

The  North  Americans,  as  well  as  Britons,  in  general  have  a  wifhful  eye  upon  the  trade  of  Spahifh  Ame- 
rica, and  we  well  know  that  they  tiiflike  every  reftraint  thereon  ;  and  being  now  fituated  in  the  conti- 
guous center,  as  it  were,  of  the  Mexican  empire,  from  our  poffeffion  of  the  Floridas,  our  right  of  trade  to 
the  Miffifippi,  and  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  •,  will  not  this  consideration  be  an  inducement  to  the  North  Ame- 
ricans to  cultivate  trade  with  the  Mexicans  to  the  utmoft  ?  While  they  lhall  remain  unable  to  fupply  the  Mexi- 
cans with  manufactures  of  their  own,  will  they  not  ufe  every  art  to  have  the  European  manufactures  wherewith 
to  fupply  them  as  cheap  as  they  can  obtain  them  ?  And  will  not  this  prove  a  prevailing  motive  with  the 
North  Americans  to  fet  up  manufactures  firft,  to  fupply  their  brethren  of  the  Floridas  with  them,  in  order 
to  bring  in  a  quantity  of  fpecie,  and  the  fooner  enable  them  to  annihilate  their  prefent  paper  currency  amoncrft 
them  ?  Can  the  Floridas  wifh  to  be  better  fituated  for  the  purpofe  ?  And  can  our  more  northern  colonifts 
have  a  more  lucrative  temptation  to  eftablifhed  manufactures  that  will  bring  them  in  fpecie,  inftead  of  taking  it 
from  them  by  the  importation  of  Britifh  manufactures,  which  carries  all  their  money  away,  and  leaves  them 
at  prefent  little  elfe  befides  paper  ?  Is  it  unnatural  to  believe  that  our  Americans  will  exert  themfelves  to 
partake  of  the  treafures  of  Mexico,  at  the  firft  hand,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  whole  profits  of  that  money 
trade  to  themfelves,  inftead  of  letting  the  bulk  of  it  flip  through  their  hands  for  the  emolument  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  in  conjunction  with  other  nations,  whofe  manufactures  go  by  the  fiota  to  La  Vera  Cruz  ? 

The  contiguity  of  our  colonies  to  thofe  of  Mexico,  may,  one  day,  ftrike  more  terror  into  the  Spaniards* 
than  can  be  done,  perhaps,  by  any  European  potentate;  and  may  not  that  be  conducive  to  promote  hereafter 
a  commercial  union  between  North  America  and  Spain;  the  former  to  furnifh  their  galleons  no  lefs  than  their 
fiota,  with  North  American  manufactures,  to  the  exclufion  of  any  fupply  from  other  ftates  ?  For  the  Spa- 
niards knowing  that  the  North  Americans  want  nothing  but  fpecie,  and  the  Spaniards  being  able  to  furnifh 
that,  and  the  Americans  able  in  their  turn  to  furnifh  them  with  manufactures,  may  not  fuch  like  circumstan- 
ces, as  well  as  their  near  neighbourhood,  produce  thefe  natural  effects  before  fuggefted  ? 

If  the  Spaniards  fhall  find  it  more  for  their  intereft  to  deal  with  the  North  Americans  than  the  Europeans, 
3nd  the  North  Americans  more  for  theirs  to  cement  an  intercourfe  of  trade  with  them,  there  can  be  nothing 
ltrained  to  apprehend  extraordinary  confequences  hereafter. 

The  difcontents  that  at  prefent  appear  in  old  Spain,  as  well  as  new,  have,  doubtlefs,  their  caufe,  and  that 
perhaps,  a  more  influential  and  important  one,  than  the  idle  ftories  we  have  had  already  concerning  the 
troubles  in  that  nation  and  their  Spanifh  colonies.  The  late  lofs  of  the  Havanna  may  have  made  a  deep 
impreffion  in  old  Spain,  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Spanifh  government  there,  and  why  not  likewife  in  Ame- 
rica ?  By  this  time  the  Peruvians,  as  well  as  the  Mexicans,  may,  perhaps,  be  ripe  for  a  revolt  from  the  con- 
ception of  a  weaknefs  in  Spanifh  policy  to  fuffer  the  prevalence  of  the  French  to  promote  the  late  rupture  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  which  ended  in  the  lofs  of  their  great  bulwark  of  the  Spanifh  Indies.  Something  of 
this  kind  kerns  to  have  taken  deep  root  amongft  the  old  Spaniards  in  Europe,  feeing  we  hear  of  the  revi- 
val of  the  proverb  amongft  them,  paz  con  Angleterra  con  todos  otros  la  guerra.  And  does  not  this  idea  feem 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  who  have  fhown,  and  ftilf  continue  to  fhow,  great  refpect  to  the 
Britilh  ambaffador,  and  lefs  than  ufual  to  the  French  ?  Our  accounts  fay,  that  the  people  are  for  rootino-  out 
all  French  falhions,  and  introducing  thofe  of  England  more  and  more.  Thefe  things  may  forebode  fome 
other  confequences  not  at  a  great  diftance  pofilbly.  And  if  the  Spaniards  fhould  be  induced  to  call  for  the 
aid  of  the  Britifh  North  Americans,  will  not  the  North  Americans  then  difcern  their  important  fervice  to  the 
Spaniards?  For  they  can  have  no  immediate  affifiance  in  Mexico  now,  but  from  the  Englifh  in  North 
America. 

Should  our  colonifts  once  experience  this,  they  will  know  how  greatly  the  Spaniards  are  in  their  power  ; 
for  thofe  neighbours  who  may  prove  of  great  fervice  on  extraordinary  occafions,  may  alfo  become  great  ene- 
mies, in  conlequence  of  the  fluctuating  events  of  things.  North  America  grows  daily  more  and  more  po- 
pulous, wealthy,  and  potent,  and  they  muft  inevitably  become  formidable.  When  that  comes  to  pafs,  may 
not  theie  Americans  be  able  to  make  a  conquelt  of  the  Havanna,  even  without  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Their  adjacency,  as  well  in  the  Gulph  of  Florida  as  that  of  Mexico,  will  certainly  adminifter  g/eat  advan- 
tage foi  iuch  an  enterprize,  as  they  increafe  in  ftrength.  And  to  what  degree  might  they  not  exert  them- 
felves to  obtain  a  prize  of  fo  invaluable  a  nature?  For  if  once  they  obtain  it,  'tis  to  be  queftioned,  whether 
they  will  ever  be  prevailed  on  to  give  up  fuch  a  treafure,  if  they  aim  at  becoming  an  empire  independant  of 
Rritain.     And  how  will  Spain  be  able  to  recover  it  out  of  their  hands  ? 

Here  prefents  a  fcene  that  may  deferve  consideration.  For  the  key  of  the  Spanifh  American  treafure  will 
be  no  little  temptation  to  thofe  Americans  to  ftruggle  hard  to  become  malters  of  it.  And  if  a  commercial 
union  fhould  take  place,  for  the  reafons  before  urged,  between  our  North  American  colonies  and  our  prefent 
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American  iflands,  might  not  their  conjoint  power  bid  fair  for  fuch  conqucft,  notwithftanding  the  afilftanceof 
the  impotent  Englifh  to  prevent  it,  when  they  mall  have  loft  their  American  trade  and  navigation  ? 

From  thefe  few  reflections,  it  feems  as  if  our  territorial  acquifnions  to  the  fouthward  of  the  American  con- 
tinent may  be  attended  with  frill  greater  and  greater  power,  fhouk!  they  ever  become  independent  of  their  mo- 
ther (late.  And  may  not  this  conqueft  of  the  Havanna  prove  the  e^ablimment  of  a  very  form'icIaMe  new 
commercial  empire  in  the  American  world  ?  The  great  motive  to  the  North  Americans  to  fet  up  manufactures 
of  every  kind,  would  be  the  profpect  of  a  ready  vent  for  their  wares  of  all  kinds,  no  lefs  than  furni(hin<r 
themfelves  amply  therewith.  And  what  better  profpect  could  they  defire,  when  mafter$  of  the  I  (avanna,  than 
the  fupply  of  all  Mexico  and  Peru  with  the  manufactures  they  want?  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvian's  will 
purchafe  them  much  cheaper  from  the  North  Americans  than  they  now  do  from  the  Spaniards,  ieeino-  there 
would  be  no  exorbitant  indulto  impofed  on  their  manufactures  outwards,  that  lb  extravagantly  enhance  their 
price  to  the  Spaniih  Indies  at  prcfent. 

As  there  may  be  a  revolution  in  the  Britifh  plantations  and  colonies  in  America,  unlefs  due  care  in  time  is 
taken  to  prevent  it;  fo  likewile  there  may  be  one  in  the  Spanifh  Indies  to  make  oft' their  preicnt  dependency. 
Mexico  and  Peru  may  become  diftinft  empires,  kingdoms  or  (bates,  and  may  not  be  indifferent  to  commercial 
alliances  with  the  North  Americans,  who,  if  they  cultivate  manufactures,  and  are  once  poffefied  of  the  Ha- 
vanna,  would  be  the  beft  able  to  furnifh  them  with  all  they  wanted  for  their  moncv. 

On  the  northern  parts  of  the  American  continent,  and  its  various  ifland-dependencies  thereon,  as  ceded  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  peace  concluded  in  the  year  1763,  there  offers  another  fcene  from  whence 
great  power  may  arife  to  the  continental  colonics.  Should  North  America  change  mafter?,  alter  their  forrri 
of  government,  and  let  up  for  themfelves,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  fuppofe  that  they  would  extirpate  not  only 
the  French  wholly  from  the  Newfoundland  fifherics,  but  the  Englifh,  and  monopolize  them  folcly  to  their 
own  ule,  if  they  fliould  ever  be  able  •,  or  oblige  all  who  fhall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  fifliing  on  the  borders  of 
any  of  their  dependent  dominions  to  become  tributaries  to  them  for  fuch  privilege. 

North  America  abounding  with  timber  for  Ihip-building  v  and  New  England  and  New  York  bui'--fhips 
already  not  being  of  a  defpicable  kind,  but  purchafed  occafionally  by  the  merchants  of  London  and  the  ifland 
colonies,  as  great  numbers  are  built  for  mere  lair,  which  are  lent  to  England  and  our  iflands  for  that  purpofe. 
They  have  all  manner  of  materials  for  (hip-building  very  cheap,  and  excellent  timber,  as  alfo  malts  and  yards 
merely  for  cutting;  fo  that  they  build  (hips  to  very  great  advantage.  Their  (hips  alio  have  the  reputation  of 
being  well  built,  are  good  fea-boats,  and  tlrong  bottoms:  they  have  not  heretofore,  indeed,  proved  always 
the  beft  failers,  but  that  hath  been  owing  to  their  building  fo  very  ftrong;  but  they  have  greatly  improved 
in  this  branch,  and  will,  doubtlefs,  excel  herein  as  well  as  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  colonies  alfo  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  are  as  well  furniflicd  with  timber  and  phnk,  and  all  forts  of 
materials  for  (hip- building,  as  New  England  and  New  York,  though  they  have  deftroyed  infinitely  more  for 
clearing  the  land,  their  plantations  being  exceeding  large,  and  extended  fo  far  over  the  country. 

They  indeed  have  nor  applied  fo  much  to  ihip-building  as  the  New  England  people  do,  nor  has  it  been  fo 
Well  worth  their  while;  the  planting  of  tobacco  having  hitherto  been  their  chief  care,  and  taken  up  all  their 
hands,  which  hath  occafioned  them  to  buy  io  many  negro  (laves,  befides  tranfported  felons  from  Enaland, 
and  all  the  other  white  fervants,  which  they  have  got  volunteers  from  England,  and  efpecially  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  which  have  been  a  prodigious  number. 

But,  as  it  feems  that  their  tobacco  trade  of  late  hath  not  turned  to  fo  good  account,  they  may  and  doubt- 
lefs will  betake  themfelves  to  other  branches,  and  amongft  the  reft,  doubtlefs  to  (hip-building.  For  this  is 
at  any  time  in  their  power  to  extend.  They  build,  at  prefent,  all  their  own  (loops,  which,  as  they  are  fo 
highly  uieful,  that  no  plantation  of  any  conlideration  can  be  without  them,  as  well  to  carry  their  tobacco  and 
Cther  product  down  the  creeks  and  fmaller  rivers  to  the  (hips  which  are  loading  for  England,  or  for  the 
iflands,  and  to  land  and  bring  home  their  returns  of  goods  from  the  faid  (hips ;  'tis  fcarce  credible  what  a 
fiumber  of  them  are  employed  in  this  bufinefs,  fome  (mall,  fome  large,  that  carry  goods  from  one  plantation 
to  another,  from  §0  to  150  hogfheads  ;  and  thefe  arc  loaded  oftentimes  with  proviuons  for  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  bring  back  rum,  fugar,  and  melaftes,  for  the  fupply  of  the  country,  as  is  done  in  the  other  colonies.  The 
number  of  (hips  employed  for  thofe  purpofes  is  fo  great,  that  it  would  appear  incredible;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  of  there  being  many  thoufands  of  them,  fmall  and  large,  the  conftant  building  of  which  makes  the 
people  as  expert  in  the  art  of  (hip-building  as  any  people  in  Europe. 

The  fhip- building  that  is  now  going  forward  in  Canada  likewife,  and  in  all  parts  of  thefe  colonies,  where 
they  are  well  fituated  for  the  purpofe,  and  the  ports  for  th.it  convenience  being  very  numerous,  this  muft 
convey  an  idea  to  every  one,  that  the  art  of  Ihip-building,  by  reafon  of  the  conftant  navigation  that  is  be- 
tween North  America  and  the  ifland  colonies,  will  arrive  to  great  perfection,  and  that  thefe  colonifts  may  be- 
come of  themfelves  a  formidable  maritime  ftate  or  empire  :  and  what  fuch  a  mighty  power  may  not  one  day 
be  able  to  do,  who  can  fay  ? 

That  the  idea  of  a  great  degree  of  maritime  power  muft,  and  will  certainly  fpringfrom  the  confideration  of 
North  America,  and  their  commercial  connection  with  the  iflands,  is  obvious  to  every  one,  whoconfiders  that  they 
now,  and  will  foon  have  to  a  much  greaier  degree,  the  command  of  the  three  great  gulphs  of  St.  Laurence  and  its 
great  river,  the  gulph  of  Florida,  and  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  the  great  river  Miflifippi.  Moreover,  the  im- 
xnenfe  lake-navigation,  as  well  that  of  the  very  numerous  great  river  internal  navigation,  muft  necefTariiy  vaftly 
contribute  to  the  furprizing  increafe  of  (hipping,  feamen,  and  navigation  of  every  kind  amongft  them.  'Tis 
iaid,  that  we  have  lately  authentic  accounts  from  New  York,  that  the  fpirit  of  adventuring  has  lately  dif- 
covered  the  courfe  of  a  river  that  branches  out  from  St.'John's,  and  extends  fouth-fouth-eaft  all  the  way  na- 
vigable to  the  confines  of  Florida,  and  within  twenty  miles  land  carriage  of. St,  Auguftine,  from   which 

great  advantages  are  ex;pected  to  arife. Ports  for  ftnp-building  they  pclfcfs,  or  can  have  innumerable,  and 

what  can  hinder  the  prefent  Britifti  Americans  from  becoming  a  formidable  maritime  potentate  ?  Had  the 
Dutch,  the  Genoefe,  or  the  Venetians,  any  thing  comparable  to  fuch  advantages?  -  Has  Great  Britain  itfelf 
now  fo  many,  comprehending  every  circumftance  that  we  have  with  all  brevity  noticed  ? 

This  (ketch  of  the  potentiality  of  thefe  colonies  to  become  very  formidable  at  fea,  ought  to  alarm  this  na- 
tion with  apprehenfions  that  they  actually  will  do  fo.  Nay,  we  may  prefume  to  fay,  it  cannot  be  otherwife. 
"Wherefore,  can  we  be  too  early  on  our  guard  to  prevent  their  growing  independent  of  the  Britifti  empire? 
"We  certainly  cannot,  fince  their  territories  are  now  fo  immenfe,  and  they  grow  daily  more  and  more  popu- 
lous, and  this  not  only  at  the  expence  of  draining  of  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  at  that  of  hazarding 
the  depopulation  of  Great  Britain  in  general,  and  England  in  particular.  For  the  hardfhips  of  living,  under 
which  the  induftrious  poor  of  England  at  prefent  labour,  are  motives  that  drive  thoufands  continually  to 
America  ;  and  the  arts  of  kidnapping  people  for  that  purpofe  are  faid  never  to  have  been  fo  prevalent,  par- 
ticularly amongft  the  artifans  and  manufacturers  of  every  denomination.  Does  not  this  merit  the  confidera- 
tion of  our  rulers  ? 
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From  this  view  of  things,  and  from  the  reafonable  indulgence  lately  given  by  the  legislature,  in  the  repeal 
of  the  (lamp  act,  to  the  Britifh  Americans,  it  is  no  fmall  incitement  for  the  people  of  England,  and  clfe- 
where,  to  flock  away  to  America. 

Since  the  Americans  have  defervedly  met  with  the  favour  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  and  have  been  moft 
gracioufly  gratified  in  what  they  have  lb  warmly  requelted  of  their  moclier  country  to  comply  with  on  h^r 
fide,  in  refpect  to  the  ftamp  act,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  there  are  fome  other  effential  compliances,  wherein, 
'tis  conceived,  Great  Britain  ought  (till  further  to  grant  to  her  American  fubjects  •,  to  thole  in  Nortli  America 
in  particular;  provided  a  more  interefting  commercial  union  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  is  really 
intended. 

That  the  ballance  of  trade  has  been  annually  fo  much  as  a   million  and  an   half  at  leaft  to  \\ 

vantage  of  Great  Britain,  durrng  the  laft  war,  with  the  Eaft  countries,  will  not  be  difputed; and  chat,  we 

at  leaft  pay  a  million  and  an  half  more  a  year  for  intereft  money  due  to  our  foreign  public  creditors,  is 

no  lefs  certain. That  the  high  prices  of  our  Englifh  commodities  at  this  time  is  a  great  obstruction  to  pur 

whole  European  commerce,  and  that  our  foreign  competitors  therein  daily  avail  themielves  at  all  the  Euro- 
pean markets,  to  our  unfpeakable  detriment,  are  points  likewife  inconteftible. 

Upon  thefe  confiderations,  it  becomes  the  wildom  of  this  nation  to  exert  every  nerve  of  policy  to  diminifh 
fuch  drains  of  our  treafures  out  of  the  kingdom.  With  refpect  to  the  annuity  paid  to  our  foreign  creditors, 
there  is  no  way  to  prevent  that  but  being  in  a  capacity  to  pay  them  off  as  fall  as  we  poflibly  can  ;  and  to  con- 
tract for  the  future  public  debts  only  within  ourfelves,  if  debts  cannot  be  avoided,  that  the  intereft  money 
may  center  in  the  kingdom,  and  not  exhauft  it  of  its  wealth.     But  thefe  things  feem  to  be  at  a  diitance. 

What  is  in  our  power  to  effect  immediately,  ought  not  to  be  delayed,  to  compenfate  for  the  commercial 
drains  we  now  experience;  and  therefore,  I  would  humbly  propofe,  that  whatever  we  import  from  the  eaft 
countries  of  RufTia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  fhould  be  raifed  with  all  poflible  expedition  in  North  America, 
there  being  no  one  thing  that  we  import  to  our  difadvantage  from  the  laid  countries,  but  we  may  obtain  from 
the  continent  of  America  to  our  advantage. 

To  this  end  every  reafonable  encouragement  mould  be  given  by  bounties,  premiums,  &c.  to  the  raifing  of 
plenty  of  naval  Mores  of  every  kind  in  our  own  plantations,  and  whatever  clfe  we  take  at  a  difadvantage 
from  other  countries  •,  and  as  fall  as  we  can  be  fupplied  therewith  from  thence ;  that  we  import  them  from 
America,  and  ceafe  to  take  any  thing  of  that  nature  from  the  Eait  countries,  or  from  other  countries,  where 
the  ballance  of  trade  is  not  in  our  manifeft  favour. 

That  every  encouragement  be  given  to  our  American  fellow  fubjects  to  fupply  Great  Britain  with  every  fpe- 
cies  of  timber  we  at  prefent  take  from  Norway  in  particular. 

England  is  certainly  now  in  a  capacity  to  turn  the  whole  channel  of  the  Norway  trade  from  that  country  to 
North  America,  and  to  fupply  itfelf  with  fir,  timber,  balks,  fpars,  poles,  and  deal  boards  from  North  Ame- 
rica, infinitely  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  commerce  of  England  in  general,  than  it  is  fupp'iied  from  Nor- 
way, and  every  way  as  cheap  to  the  Englifh  purchafer. 

Moft  certain  it  is,  that  the  trade  in  deals  and  timber,  as  at  prefent  carried  on  with  Norway*  and  has  been 
for  too  many  years,  is  much  to  the  lofs  of  Great  Britain  in  the  ballance  of  trade,  becaufe  almoft  ail  that  trade 
is  paid  for  in  hard  money,  and  very  few  Britifh  goods  are  taken  in  part  of  it ;  and  which  is  ftill  worfe,  t!<e 
money  exported  for  that  purpofe  is  generally  not  foreign  filver,  but  Englifh  coin  •,  crowns  and  halfcrownc,  as 
is  well  known,  have  circulated  far  more  plentifully  in  Norway  than  in  England  for  many  years  paft ;  the  quan- 
tity is  fo  great,  that  there  is  reafon  to  believe  more  money  in  fpecie  is  carried  out  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
trade  to  Norway,  than  by  the  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  however  popular  the  complaint  has  been  of  the  one  more 
than  the  other,  efpecially  of  late  years,  fince  the  lpirit  of  houfe-building  has  been  fo  prevalent  in  this  kingdom. 

Great  part  of  the  Norway  trade  is  carried  on  in  Norway  mips,  navigated  by  Danes,  whereas  this  trade 
would  be  carried  on  in  Britifh  or  North  American  fhipping,  which  is  all  one,  and  thefe  fhips  wholly  navi- 
gated by  Britifh  feamen  ;  an  advantage  very  confiderable,  the  freight  all  centering  amongft  ourfelves,  wade 
we  fhall  preferve  a  due  commercial  union  with  our  colonies. 

It  might  be  further  proved,  if  we  could  fuppofe  that  any  one  could  doubt  it,  that  with  refpect  to  hemp, 
pitch  and  tar,  flax,  and  all  thofe  things  which  fall  under  the  name  of  naval  ftores,  which  have  been  fo  lon«- 
fetched  as  far  as  from  Riga,  Narva,  Peterfburgh  and  Archangel,  all  might  be  plentifully  raifed  in  and  they 
brought  from  thofe  Englifh  colonies  in  America,  highly  to  the  reciprocal  advantage  of  Great  Britain  as  well 
as  her  colonies;  and  fo  plentifully  and  cheaply  may  they  be  raifed  there,  as  to  vie  with  the  Eaft  countries 
themfelves,  whereby  we  might  re-export  quantities  to  other  nations,  befides  fuppiying  ourfelves  cheaper  there- 
with than  we  ever  have  done. 

Nay  it  is  equally  certain,  or  this  nation  has  many  years  been  moft  fliamefully  duped  and  impofed  upon, 
that  we  might  long  ago  have  raifed  raw  silk,  in  North  America  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  at  prefent 
we  may,  as  our  territories  have  extended  fo  much  to  the  fouthward  of  that  continent.  And  if  the  prohibition 
of  foreign  wrought  filks  fhall  happily  take. place,  and  we  fhall  likewife  be  able  amply  to  furnifh  ourfelves  from 
our  colonies  with  raw  filk,  and  manufacture  the  whole  up-in  Great  Britain,  the  difference  may  be  above  two 
millions  per  annum  advantage  to  the  Britifh  empire.  We  cannot  import  fo  little  in  value  of  foreign  wrought 
filk,  either  legally  or  illegally  of  every  kind,  as  to  the  value  of  a  million  fterling  annually,  as  obferved, 
and  the  difference  between  purchafing  foreign  wrought  filks  and  fuppiying  ourfelves  therewith,  will  make  a 

difference  to  the  nation  of  double  the  fum. To  which  muft  be  added  the  expeiSted  benefit  of  furnifhing 

ourfelves  from  America  with  raw  filk,  inftead  of  buying  it  from  Turky,  Italy,  and  Perfia,  by  way  of  Ruffu, 
which  will  ftill  considerably  more  augment  our  national  emolument. 

That  we  may  be  alfo  furnifhed  with  plenty  of  wines  of  divers  kinds  from  America  is  not  to  be  doubted  ; 
I  mean  from  the  continent.  But  if  that  fhould  never  prove  the  cafe,  'tis  certain  that  we  may  be  furnifhed 
amply  from  our  fugar  colonies,  if  proper  meafures  were  taken  for  that  purpofe,  the  bafis  of  all  wines  being 
a  faccharine  fubftance,  as  the  learned  Doctor  Shaw  has  proved. 

In  a  word,  there  is  no  impartial  man,  who  is  well  informed  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Britifh  America,  but  will 
allow  We  import  a  great  variety  of  very  coftly  particulars  from  Europe  and  other  parts,  that  we  might  eafily 
have  for  luxury  no  lefs  than  utility  and  convenience  from  our  colonies,  cither  from  the  continent  or  from  our 
iflands,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

One  principal  reafon  that  may  have  been  affigned  for  the  neglect  of  this  hitherto,  is,  that  if  we  encou- 
raged our  plantations  too  much  upon  the  old  fyftem,  we  might  and  fhould  have  loft  as  much  in  the  diminu- 
■  tion  of  our  exports  to  feveral  European  countries,  as  we  gained  by  fuppiying  ourfelves  with  variety  of  im- 
ports from  our  colonies  :  whatever  weight  fuch  reafon  might  have,  we  fay,  upon  the  old  fyftem  of  conduct 
between  us  and  the  colonies,  and  when  we  were  lefs  incumbered  with  public  debts  and  taxes,  and  when  our 
commodities  and  manufactures  in  general  were  confiderably  cheaper,  and  our  European  trade  was  far  lefs  in- 
jured by  competitors  :  however  fubftantial  fuch  arguments  might  be  heretofore,  when  our  colonies  were  not 
fo  greatly  extended,  and  not  fo  capable  of  furnifhing  our  wonted  imports,  that  reafon  which  held  good  for- 
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merly,  when  we  were  differently  circumftanccd,  has  loft  all  its  force  in  our  prefent  fituation  ;  and  the  full- 
nefs  of  time  feems  to  be  come,  which  renders  it  now  good  policy  to  lave  every  particular  ballance  of 
we  pay,  to  enable  the  nation  to  get  rid  of  its  tax  incumbrances  as  eXpeditioufly  as  we  can  j  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  our  colony  trade  rightly  regulated,  may  be  made  th-  great  foundation  of  lb  doing.  Should  this 
be  happily  effected,  our  colonic:,  may  prove  the  falvation,  inftead  of  the  ruin  and  definition  of  Great  Bri- 
tain :  our  vail  continental  and  other  colony  acquilitions  may  then  anfwer  the  definable  end  or"  a  lallino-  mutual 
profperity. 

1  iowever  heretofore  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Britifh  empire  hath  been  pretty  happily  fuftained,  before 
the  laft  two  wars,  when  our  debts  and  taxes  were  not  much  above  one  third  part  of  what  they  now  are  ;  how- 
ever this  nation  has,  by  the  dint  of  a  ftupendous  fcene  of  paper  credit  and  paper  currency,  hitherto  held 
up  its  commercial  head,  we  cannot  reafonably  prefume  to  do  fo  long  under  the  national  burdens  we  at  prefent 
are  obliged  to  bear  \  unlefs  every  difadvantageous  channel  of  trade  is  flopped  up,  and  every  beneficial  one  {hall 
be  opened  $  and  that  of  the  colonies,  'tis  humbly  apprehended,  may  be  made  fubfervient  to  our  national  fup- 
port,  notwithllandingour  load  of  tax-incumbrances  is  fwelled  to  an  enormous  magnitude  ;  to  a  maonitude,  I 
am  perfuaded,  far  greater  than  has  been  duly  confidered. 

The  neat  income  of  taxes  perpetuated,  till  the  redemption  or  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  into  the  exche- 
quer, does  not  amount  to  fo  little  as  five  millions  a  year  •,  and  the  grofs  produce  for  the  receipts  and 
iffues  of  charges  of  management  upon  this  occafion  only  does  not  come  to  lels  than  twenty  per  cent,  upon 
the  neat  revenue,  which  makes  another  million  for  the  collection  and  diftribution  of  fo  lar»e  a  dead  national 
burthen  on  the  Hate. It  is  reckoned  by  the  bell  judges  in  the  kingdom,  that  we  do  not  owe  lefs  than  one- 
third  part  of  the  public  debt  to  foreigners,  and  confequently  that  we  are  not  tributaries  to  them  for  lefs  than 
one  million  anu  an  half  per  annum  as  Britifh  annuitants,  which  is  acontlant  drain  of  treafure  upon  the 
nation. 

By  the  account  now  before  me  delivered  into  parliament  the  13th  day  of  March  1766,  of  the  money  given 
for  the  ferviceof  the  year  1765,  it  amounts  to  the  fum  of  7,969,337/.  12s.  1  d.  together  with  deficiencies 
of  grants  for  the  current  fervice  of  the  laid  year  1765  ;  which  being  added  to  the  faid  six  millions  make 
13>769o  17  '■  l2S-  l  d-  raifed  in  time  of  peace,  exrtufive  of  his  majelly's  civil  list  revenue  for  the  fupport 
of  his  houfehold  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown  ;  which,  if  further  added,  will  make  the  whole 
14,569,337/.  12  s.  id.  befides  fome  other  public  expences  we  (hall  pafi.  over,  befides  that  great  one  in  the 
raifing  and  iffuing  the  laid  fum  of  7,969,337  /•   12  s.   id.  which  is  extravagantly  large,  as  I  could  fhow. 

If  it  be  confidered,  that  we  further  expend  yearly,  according  to  re.i'bnable  eftimation,  not  lefs  than  a  mil- 
lion and  an  half  more  by  the  poor's  tax-,  what  is  alio  expended  annually  in  all  other  parochial  taxes  toge- 
ther, it  can  hardly  amount  to  fo  little  as  half  a  million  yearly  more,  which  will  make  a  total  of 
16,569,33  /.  12  j.  id.  without  reckoning  any  thing  for  the  annual  expences  of  turnpike  roads,  which  is 
alfo  a  charge  on  our  commerce,  as  well  on  our  foreign,  as  our  domeflic  ;  which,  that  we  may  not  be  fup- 
pofed  to  exaggerate,  we  will  exclude  from  the  total  of  our  accumulated  charges  upon  the  national  trade  of 
this  kingdom,  Which  is  the  great  fund  of  the  public  treafure. 

Now,  let  it  be  confidered,  difpaffionately  confidered,  what  may  be  prefumed  to  be  the  amount  of  the  arbi- 
trary enhancements  of  the  public  expence  levied  upon  the  whole  traffic  of  the  kingdom  by  fo  enormous  a 

revenue. i  :  >m  the  example  before  given,  it  mull  certainly  amount  to  fomething  very  confiderable,  occa- 

fioned  thereby  ;  and  mud  inevitably  raife  the  price  of  all  things  confumable  throughout  the  nation,  by  the  way 
of  trade  and  commerce  5  and  this  mufl  proportionably  affect  the  foreign  no  lefs  than  the  inland  trade  of  the 

whole  BrtiHh  empire. It  may  look  too  invidious  to  attempt  any  fort  cf  efiimateof  this  matter,  fince  the 

bulk  of  the  arbitrary  enhancements  upon  the  general  trade,  in  confequence  of  fuch  an  immenfe  taxation, 
mufl  be  fo  very  extraordinary,  feeing  it  may  be  faid,  we  will  iuppofe,  that  the  chief  part  circulates  and  cen- 
ters in  the  nat  on.  But  notwithstanding  that,  as  our  domeflic  commerce  alone  will  not  enrich  the  flate,  nor 
add  any  greai  matter  to  the  maritime  power  of  the  kingdom  without  foreign  trade ;  if  our  general  foreign 
trade  be  fo  highly  loaded  with  tax-incumbrances,  mofl  certainly  fuch  an  opprefTive  load  mufl  neceffarily  affect 
every  foreign  branch,  as  hath  been  fhown,  by  raifing  the  prices  of  all  Englifh  commodities  and  manufactures 
to  a  degree  that  renders  them  unpurchafeable  in  foreign  countries,  by  reafon  of  their  exceffivedearnefs,  when 
compared  with  thofe  of  rivals;  and  therefore  can  we  reafonably  hope  and  expect  to  preferve  our  foreign  trade 
while  this  fhall  be  the  cafe  ? 

In  a  word  :  the  whole  tax-incumbrances  upon  our  trade  (for  there  the  whole  terminates,  that  being  now  our 
great  fund  of  property)  comprehending  all  our  arbitrary  enhancements  upon  enhancements,  cannot  amount 
to  near  fo  little  as  twenty  millions  per  annum.  And  if  one  moiety  only  of  that  immenfe  tax-burthen 
was  abfolutcly  annihilated,  what  an  extraordinary  eafement  would  not  this  prove  to  the  whole  commerce  and 
navigation  of  England  ?  Would  it  not  enable  us  to  fell  our  wares  and  manufactures  in  general  to  foreigners 
as  cheap  as  any  otlur  nation?  Who  will  take  upon  him  to  demonftrate  the  contrary  ?  Perfuaded  1  am, 
that  if  only  all  our  appropriated  and  perpetuated  taxes  were  juflly  and  equitably  abolifhed,  that  pay' in:e- 
reft  money  for  the  public  debts,  and  thereby  fend  a  million  and  an  half  a  year  out  of  the  nation  as  tributary 
debtors;  perfuaded  is  the  writer,  if  this  was  effectually  done,  confident  with  the  prefervation  of  the  public 
faith  and  credit,  that  we  fhould  be  able  to  fell  our  goods  as  cheap  at  foreign  markets  as  any  nation  in 
Europe. 

This  being  the  fimple  and  unexaggerated  date  of  our  enormous  expence,  I  would  pray  leave  to  afk, 
whether  under  fuch  circumdances  it  can- be  eligible  and  politic  for  us  to  permit  of  an  additional  drain  of 
treafure  of  a  million  and  an  half  that  we  pay  to  the  Eafl  countries,  in  our  intercourfe  of  trade  with  them 
to  our  difadvantage  ?  For  if  we  are  tributaries  to  our  foreign  national  fund-creditors  to  the  amount  annually 
of  a  million  and  an  half;  and  we  p3y  a  ballance  pf  trade  likewife  to  Ruffia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  to 
the  amount  of  a  million  and  an  half  more;  will  not  this  exhaud  the  nation  of  three  million  a  year 
of  the  public  wealth  ?  Can  we,  under  our  prefent  circumdances,  afferd  to  differ  fuch  great  outgoings  ?  I 
fhould  be  glad  to  know  what  certain  national  recruits  we  have.  Condantly  to  fupply  fuch  large  exhaudions  of 
treafure. 

The  immenfe  fortunes  that  have  been  acquired  during  the  two  lad  wars,  have  bloated  the  nation  with  fund- 
credit  to  an  enormous  degree,  which  hath  centered  amongft  a  few  families  6nly,  compared  with  the  whole  of 
the  people.  And  becaufe  cur  large  fund-treaiures  have  fo  greatly  fwelled  ;  and  thofe  paper-credi:-mongers  make 
fo  fplendid  a  parade,  by  their  wealth  wrung  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom,  inftead  of  being  brought  into  it, 
by  fair  and  honed  traffic  with  foreign  dates  and  empires,  we  are  dazzled  with  the  gaudy  and  tir.fel  appearances. 
Of  what,  I  afk  ?  Of  paper-property,  paper-circulation,  and  paper-credit  :  ofthefe,  indeed,  we  are 
full ;  we  overflow.  But  what  is  all  this  fhow  of  riches  but  the  fhadow  of  that  folid  wealth  with  which  we  have 
hitherto  parted  for  fairy  treafures  ?  Upon  what  a  foundation  this  magnificent  fyftem  of  paper-wealth  dands, 
we  may  eafily  diicern,  from  what  hath  been  faid  in  thefe  few  fheets.  With  what  defign  do  you  afk  ?  The 
writer  will  frankly  and  honedly  tell  you-  With  a  defign  that  the  maladies  of  the  nation  may  be  probed  to 
the  root :  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  radically  cured,  not  fkinned  over  only,  as  they  have  too  long  been,  to 
feder,  gangrene,  and  break  out  in  a  date  of  incurability. 
Vol.  I.  g  We 
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We  have  feen  the  potentiality  of  our  colonies  to  become  capable  of  fupplying  this  nation  with  many  of  thofe 
valuable  and  expenfive  imports  we  at  prcfent  take  from  other  nation:,  at  a  difadyantage:  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  conduct- of  the  colonies  themfelves  will  enable  the  mother-Hate  to  rend<  i  them  actually  fo. 

It  is  apparently  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  legiflature,  and,  indeed,  that  of  the  whole  kingdom  in  ge- 
neral, to  adopt  every  meafure  that  will  promote  the  intereft  of  the  colonies:  but  this  fpirit  of  indulgence,  if 
no  equivalent  returns  fhall  be  made  on  the  tide  of  the  colonifts,  will  loon  difable  Great  Britain  from  a  conti- 
nuance of  thofe  indulgences.  She  will  be  compelled,  from  the  principle  or  felf-prefervation,  to  contract,  in- 
ftead  of  inlarge  and  extend  them  ;  or  what  is  fhe  about  ?  Is  (he  not  puriuing  direct  ways  and  means  to  ren- 
der herfelf  an  impotent  and  beggarly  nation,  to  raife  her  colonies  to  that  Hate  of  aggrandizement  which  has 
been  reprelented,  the  iooner  ?  Will  not  fuch  conduct  in  this  nation  tend  to  make  the  colonies  great  and  for- 
midable at  her  expence  and  ruin  ;  provided  the  colonies  fhall  not,  without  a  moment's  delay,  manifelt  their 
intention  to  return  reciprocal  advantages  to  the  mother  ftate  ?  The  defirable  commercial  union  cannot  be  dulv 
cemented  between  them,  unlefs  it  is  fixed  upon  the  bafis  of  mutual  intereft  and  advantage  :  without  this,  ic 
is  impoflible  it  fhould  be  of  any  duration. 

It  remains  then  only  to  be  confidered,  how  and  in  what  manner  the  colonies  fliall  as  effectually  evince  their 
regard  to  the  mother  kingdom  as  that  has  already  done  towards  them  ?  Every  man  will  anticipate  the  anfwer, 
becaufe  quite  natural  and  unreftrained.  The  colonies  defire  this  kingdom  to  give  thejr  trade  every  fort  of 
encouragement,  and  take  off  every  reltraint  thereon,  that  the  colonifts  apprehend  disadvantageous  to  their 
riling  power  and  fplendor.  The  mother  ftate  rejoices  in  this  promotion,  provjded  they  are  allured  that  rife 
in  the  colonies  fhai!  not  injure  or  ruin  her,  as  we  have  fcen  is  not  at  all  improbable.  But  with  what  reafon  can 
the  colonics  expect  to  be  fuffered  to  rife  to  the  pitch  of  grandeur  they  are  capable  of,  unlefs  the  mother-ftate 
fhall  rife  at  the  fame  time  ?  If  the  rife  and  magnificence  of  the  Britifh  Colonies  fhall  have  any  t  ndency  to 
the  impoverishment  and  deftruction  of  Great  Britain,  is  it  not  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain  to  keep  them  in  a 
ftate  of  poverty,  inftead  of  elevating  them  to  that  independent  wealth  and  power  ?  The  colonifts  have  experi- 
enced the  tendernefs  and  affection  of  an  indulgent  parent.  How  fhail  they  manifefc  their  recurns  of  duty  and 
fenfibiiity  ?  If  they  do  not,  muft  they  not  look  for  an  increafe  of  obfta'cles  to  their  advancement,  rather 
than  further  indigencies  to  it?  This  is  common  policy,  dictated  by  the  fovereign  principle  of  God  and 
nature. 

We  muft  prefume,  that  none  are  more  fenfible  of  this  than  the  colonifts  rhcmfelves ;  and  that  we  cannot 
require  them  to  grant  more  grateful  returns  than  they  are  chearfully  dilpofed  to  do.  What  returns  can  the 
mother-kingdom  require  of  them,  for  all  paft  advantages  received,  and  to  encourage  them  to  grant  them  more 
and  more  ?  The  anfwer,  1  have  faid,  is  natural  and  obvious,  If  the  colonies  expect  a  continuance  of  this 
h'ppy  difpofition  in  us  to  extend  our  good  will  and  munificence,  there  is  certainly  reciprocal  obligations  due 
on  their  part.  If  this  kingdom  fliall  be  difpofed  to  grant  them  every  encouragement  by  largeffes  and  pre- 
miums, to  promote  their  inrerefts  in  agriculture  and  planting  in  general,  and  in  the  production  of  every 

.THING   THAT    WE    NOW    TAKE    FROM    OTHER    NATIONS,     AND    IMPORT    THE    SAME    FROM    THEM,    is   it    not  their 

intereft  to  take  whatever  they  can  in  return  of  us  to  compenfate  for  our  outgoings  on  their  account. 

They  cannot  expect  that  we  fhould  hazard  the  encouraging  of  them  firit  in  thefe  productions  we  at  pre- 
fent take  from  other  nations,  and  take  the  fame,  in  confequence  of  fuch  encouragement  from  them,  unlefs 
they  fhall  think  of  taking  an  equivalent  from.  us.  This  would  be  unequal ;  it  would  be  impolitic  ;  it  would 
be  reducing  ourfclves  to  an  abject  ftate  of  poverty  to  make  them  our  mafters,  ourfelves  their  dependent 
flaves  ,  it  would  abfolutely  undo  our  whole  landed  and  trading  intereft,  and  deftroy-all  hope  of  future  pro- 
fperity.  This  the  colonifts  know  as  well  as  we  do  ;  and  cannot  be  ignorant  of  what  would  in  fuch  cafe  be 
in  their  power,  and  how  much  it  would  be  out  of  ours  to  right  ourfelves,  fhould  we  be  fo  infatuated  as  to  con- 
fult  their  intereft  independent  of  our  own.  There  feems  no  intention  in  this  kingdom  but  to  do  all  they  can 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies.  This  appears  now  too  glaring  to  be  denied  ;  the  colonifts  will  acknowledge  it 
not  only  by  words,  but  every  other  teftimonial  of  gratitude  in  their  power,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Our  re- 
gard has  been  demonftrated  by  actions  that  fome  think  were  unbecoming  the  wifdom  of  the  Britifh  nation. 
The  writer  hereof  is  of  different  fentiments.  He  judges  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  act  a  right  meafure  •,  and  the 
other  fteps  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies  hitherto  not  altogether  wrong  :  but  why  does  he  think  fo  ?  Be- 
caufe he  doubts  not  of  becoming  returns  from  the  colonies  to  their  mother-country.  This  is  his  chief  reafon 
for  adopting  this  opinion  •,  and  he  hopes  he  fhall  not  be  therein  miftaken  by  experience. 

Was  he  not  morally  certain  of  that,  he  fhould  think  it  the  moft  impolitic  ftep  the  Bri'ifh  legiflature  could 
have  taken.  From  his  opinion  of  the  happieft  difpofition  in  our  colonifts  to  approve  themfelves  worthy  of 
all  regard  that  this  kingdom  has  fhown  towards  them,  or  fhall  be  hereafter  induced  to  fnow  them  ;  he  will 
take  the  liberty  to  declare  what  he  thinks  to  be  incumbent  on  their  part  to  do,  without  delay,  in  order  to 
cement  that  everlafting  commercial  union  that  he  hopes  may  fubfift  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Ameri- 
can territories. 

Before  he  declares  himfelf,  he  defires,  that  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  recollect  what  has  been  already  urcred. 

That  the  dearnefs  of  Englifh  commodities  and  manufactures  in  general,  and  therefore  the  caufe  of  our  bein<r 
underfold  by  our  competitors  at  foreign  markets,  no  lefs  than  that  of  fmuggling  in  Great  Britain,  are  owino- 
to  the  weight  and  oppreffion  of  our  taxes  in  general.  Wherefore  the  writer  has  recommended  theleffenino- 
of  our  taxes  as  foon  as  poflible,  in  order  to  lower  the  prices  of  our  manufactures  ;  to  the  end,  that  our  Ame- 
rican colonifts,  as  well  as  any  foreign  European  ftate,  may  purchafe  them  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  thev  can  do 
thofe  of  France,  or  any  other  rival  nation  ;  this  being  an  inducement  to  the  colonies  as  well  as  the'mother- 
country  to  lay  afide  fmuggling. 

Till  our  taxes  can  be  fufficiently  reduced  by  certain  means  the  writer  conceives  to  be  in  our  power,  fo  en- 
able us  to  fell  our  manufactures  upon  an  equality  with  our  rivals,  'tis  to  be  hoped  that  our  colonifts  will  not 
be  averfe  to  co-operate  with  their  mother-country  in  the  reduction  of  our  taxes,  as  we  have  lo  readily  re- 
duced theirs,  and  obliged  ourfelves  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  fuppol'ed  produce  of  the  late  ftamp- 
act :  feeing  the  mother-country  has  done  this  for  the  colonies,  we  cannot  prefume  but  the  colonies  will  as  rea- 
dily unite  with  the  mother  country  to  eafe  her  taxes  in  general.  And,  indeed,  will  not  the  colonies  themfelves 
reap  no  lefs  benefit  by  fuch  conduct  than  this  kingdom  will  ?  Will  they  not  purchafe  our  manufactures  the 
cheaper,  if  the  general  taxes  of  Great  Britain  fhall  be  confiderably  reduced?  And  can  they,  or  will  they 
refufe  to  lend  their  helping  hand  to  forward  a  work  fo  beneficial  to  themfelves  uo  lefs  than  to  Great 
Britain  ? 

However  impracticable  the  natural  reduction  of  taxes  may  appear  to  fome  ;  yet  the  writer  is  of  a  con- 
trary opinion  ;  and  that  one  great  foundation  for  its  accomplifhment  may  be  laid,  by  promoting  the  commer- 
cial union  he  propofes  by  thefe  papers,  between  this  kingdom  and  her  American  plantations.  By  what  means 
fuch  an  advantageous  union  may  be  effected,  is  by  the  plaineft  and  fimpleft  means  -,  it  not  requiring  any 
mighty  complicated  and  mvftenous  fcheme  to  bring  the  lame  to  pafs.  They  are  lo  obvious,  that  every  man 
will,  'tis  apprehended,  readily  difcern  their  reafonablenefs,  and  acquiefce  therein  upon  the  firft  hearing. 
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The  fhort  plan,  therefore,  that  I  would  propofe  is  only  as  follows :  viz.  That  Great  Britain  gives  effectual 
encouragement  to  the-  colonics  to  produce  whatever  we  at  prelent  import  from  the  Eaft  countries ;  and  as  faft 
as  the  colonics  lhall  be  able  to  afford  the  lame,  that  Great  Britain  (hall  import  them  from  thefe  American 
colonies. 

That  Great  Britain  gives  effectual  encouragement  to  her  colonic*  to  produce  every  other  fpecies  of  mate- 
rials (or  manufactures,  that  we  do  not,  at  prelent,  import  from  the  Eaft  countries  :  rawsii.k  in  particular 
together  with  every  OTHEa  MATERIAL  that  we  import  from  any  other  parts  of  Europe,  or  elfe  where. 

I  hat  this  kin.'  lorn  gives  effectual  encouragement  to  her  colonies  for  the  making  of  cochineal,  and  ['eraif- 
ing  every  fpecies  ing  productions  ulc  1  in  our  manufactures,  that  we  now  import  from  any  other  parts" 

of  the  world  :  alio  cotton  and  flax  in  plenty,  and  whatever  elfe  we  take  from  other  countries  that  is  contained 
in  our  whole  catalogue  or  IMPORTS,  where  it  cannot  be  demonftrated  that  this  nation  is  a  gainer  by  fuch 
importations. 

That  we  give  effectual  encouragement  for  the  productions  in  our  colonies,  as  well  in  the  ifland  as  the  con- 
tinental ones,  of  Whatever  in  general  we  take  for  ufe,  or  convenience,  or  even  luxury,  from  other  dates"  that 
will  come  to  us  in  a  little  time  cheaper  than  we  import  them  from  fuch  other  Hates,  either  for  Britifh  con- 
fumption  or  for  reexportation  to  other  foreign  countries. 

What  our  own  extenfive  colonies  in  general  may  not  be  able  to  afford  as  objects  of  traffic,  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine :  provided,  we  fay,  that  the  encouragement  we  give  them  (bail  be  effectual  for  the  purpofes  of  fair  and 
repeated  trials  and  experiments  made  there  for  that  delign.  And,  therefore,  it  is  hard  to  fay,  what  commo- 
dities we  fhall  (land  in  need  of  within  ourfelves,  or  for  trade  with  other  nations,  that  cannot  be  obtained  from 
Come  or  other  of  the  prelent  Britifh  colonies. 

Should  we  carry  this  matter  to  the  full  extent  it  will  admit  of,  we  may  certainly  obtain  a  great  variety  of 
materials  for  manufactures  more  than  we  at  prelent  have  ;  and  fuch,  perhaps,  with  which  we  are  quite  unac- 
quahved  at  prelent.  And  if  thefe  are  obtained  in  that  great  plenty  that  the  extent  of  our  whole  American  do- 
minions will  now  allow  of,  why  may  we  not  obtain  fuch  materials  at  a  r.te  as  cheap  as  they  can  be  from  any 
Other  parts  of  the  globe  ?  They  certainly  may.  When  this  great  point  (lull  be  gained,  the  next  we  oucrht 
to  aim  at  is  to  manufacture  them  as  cheap  as  any  nation  under  the  fun  can  dp.  But  how  can  this  be  effected 
but  by  the  fpeedy  annihilation  of  taxes  to  their  proper  degree?  By  what  obvious  means  one  good  founda- 
tion for  this  can  be  obtained,  we  (hall  next  animadvert  on. 

The  fuppofed  full  and  adequate  encouragements  being  given  to  our  colonies  to  raife  every  thin°-  for  traf- 
fic, that  the  great  variety  of  climates  abound  with  in  America  ;  we  mean  fuch  materials  for  Britifh  nnanufac- 
tures  as  can  be  railed  there  by  agriculture,  hufbandry,  or  planting  in  every  refpect,  that  fhall  be  experienced 
to  be  practicable  ;  and  every  thing  elle  that  we  lhall  find  our  intercft  to  conlume  amonglt  ourfelves,  or  re- 
export to  any  where  elfe. This  is  our  general  idea,   without  further  expatiation  on  the  matter. 

Hereby  we  fhall  render,  perhaps,  Great  Britain  for  every  fpecies  of  imports  that  we  want  for  domeftic  ufe 
convenience  or  luxury,  or  re-exportation,  in  a  great  meafure  independent,  as  it  were,  for  imports  of  any  fort 
with  every  other  part  of  the  world  :  We  lay,  as  we  would  be  fo  underltood,  that  if  we  fhould  jud^e  it  poli- 
tic to  encourage  our  colonies  to  the  full  height  they  w  11  admit  of,  we  might  have  little  occafion  for  any 
fort  of  foreign  imports  wbatfoevcr :  we  might  become  fellers  to  all  the  world  of  much  more  than  we  yet  ever 
did,  and  buyers  of  mnch  lefs.  '1  his  will  lb  much  me  nation  as  to  enable  her  to  reduce  her  taxes,  and  there- 
by PERPETUATE   THE    PROPOSED  NATIONAL  SYSTEM   of  COLON  V   UNION. 

But  whatever  we  d:d  import  from  any  foreign  country,  ought  we  not  to  oblige  fuch  foreign  country  to  take 
an  equivalent  of  our  native  products  and  manufactures  in  return  ?  Or  why  notceafe  to  have  any  commercial 
intercourfe  with  them  ?  Is  it  not  more  eligible  to  ceafe  to  trade  with  any  country,  than  to  carry  on  a  lofino- 
trade  with  them  ?  We  mean,  a  Ioling  tra.le  when  the  fame  lhall  be  confidered  in  all  its  circumffances,  rela- 
tions, and  connections,  with  any  other  branches  of  trade  ;  for  one  branch  may  be  a  lofi.ig  one,  and  yet  that 
may  prove  inftrumental  to  render  lome  other  branch  or  branches  more  beneficial  than  they  otherwife  could  be, 
and  therefore  amply  compenfatr,  or  more  than  i\o  lb,  for  any  lofs  we  might  occafionally  fuftain.  So  that  if 
we  lofe  by  one  branch  of  trade,  yet  that  very  branch  giving  being  to,  or  tending  to  render  Come  other  advan- 
tageous, we  (hould  not  trade  to  our  national  injury  upon  the  whole.  For  we  can  never  expect  to  get  rid  of  the 
bulk  of  our  taxes,  and  prefcrve  the  public  faith,  but  by  rendering  our  particular  balances  of  trace  as  advan- 
tageous as  we  can,   in  order  to  make  the  general  more  io. 

Our  colonies  then  being  actually  brought  to  furnifh  us  as  before  reprefentcd,  in  as  amp'e  a  manner  as  fhail 
be  judged  politic  on  our  fide,  we  come  now  to  the  fhort  queftion  ;  What  conduct  ought  to  prevail  amongft 
all  our  colonics  ?  To  which  we  anlwer,  that  as  we  advance  in  their  encouragement  to  furnifh  us,  is  it  not 
their  intercft  to  enable  us  to  pay  them  for  what  they  fhall  lb  be  enabled  to  furnifh  us  ?  Without  this,  'tis 
impoffible  we  (hould  either  be  able  to  encourage  them,  and  continue  our  imports  from  them. 

But  if  our  colonics  determine  one  and  all,  and  that  alio  in  the  molt  effectual  manner,  that  they  will  take, 
and  actually  (bail  take,  ail  their  manufactures  from  Great  Britain,  whom  they  fhall  furnifh  with  all  materials 
for  that  purpofe,  inftead  oi  tuning  them  (rom  the  Eaft  countries,  or  elfewhere,  &c.  &c.  this  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  colonies  will  put  Great  Britain  in  a  condition  to  pay  them  for  every  fpecies  of  materials  wherewith  they 
(hall  fupply  them  •,  and  every  lort  of  production,  which  they  at  prelent  import  from  any  other  (late,  which 
does  not  take  an  equivalent  value  of  Britifh  commodities  and  manufactures. 

That  the  colonies  duly  indicate  their  intention  to  do  this,  is  it  at  all  unreafonable,  that  they  (hou;d  as 
much  as  pofiible,  defift  from,  lay  afide,  and  forbear,  every  fort  of  attempt  to  fupply  themfelves  with  fuch  ma- 
nufactures, as  they  ought  in  jultice  to  take  from  their  mother-kingdom  ?  We  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  colonies  to  manifeft  immediately  the  fincerity  of  their  intention  to  lay  afide  manufacturing, 
and  that  inftantly,  all  thofe  manufactures  lately  fet  up  upon  the  continent,  and  all  other,  except  fuch  as  fhall 
be  reafonable  to  except.  But  i his  cannot  be  effectually  evinced  by  the  vague  declarations  that  they  have  hi- 
therto only  niade  to  this  kingdom.  During  the  dependence  of  the  reconsideration  of  the  late  act  before  the 
legiflature,  they  forbid  their  correfpondents  in  this  nation  to  fend  Britifh-manuiactures  to  America.  This  was 
done  to  (how  their  general  difgu.it  and  cliffatisfaction  the  (tamp  act  had  given  them  :  no  (boner  was  the  fame 
repealed,  than  thefe  orders  were  gratefully  and  politicly  countermanded,  and  the  courfe  of  trade  hath  partly 
reverted  to  its  wonted  channel. 

Notwithftanding  this,  in  confequence  of  our  humble  opinion  to  inlarge  and  cement  the  commercial  union  to 
the  degree  we  have  propofed,  and  to  induce  the  mother-country  to  acquiefce  in  the  meafures  fuggefted  for 
that  purpofe,  fomething  more  (hould  feem  requifite  to  be  done  and  performed  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  ; 
apprehending  what  they  have  hitherto  done  only  to  be  a  fignificant  prelude  to  what  ought  to  fucceed  -,  which, 
we  conceive,  fhould  be  fomething  bordering  upon  the  following  conduct,  and  that  is  humbly  lubmitted. 

That  the  refpective  colonies  in  their  legal  afiembhes,  or  by  their  deputies,  authorized  to  convene  for  that 
purpofe,  come  to  fomething  like  thefe  refolutions,  viz. 

That 
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That  in  confequence  of  his  Majefty  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  having,  in  their  great  wifdom, 
been  pleafed  to  regard  the  remonftrances  of  the  Britifh  Americans  againft  the  late  (lamp-act,  and  have  at  their 
humble  requefl  and  follicitation  repealed  the  fame,  the  feveral  and  refpective  colonies  have  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing refolutions  : 

1.  Jt  is  refolvecl,  by  and  with  the  confent  of  the  faid  feveral  and  refpedlive  Britifh  colonies  in  all  his  Ma- 
jefty's  dominions  in  America  :  That  they  have  unanimously  refolved,  in  confequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  (lamp- 
act  in  Great  Britain,  to  make  and  enact  ilich  law  and  laws  in  the  feveral  aflemblies,  as  (hall  encourage  the  im- 
portation of  Britifh  manufactures  into  the  faid  colonies. 

2.  It  is  refolved,  That  all  manufactures  which  interfere  with  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  which 
have  been  at  any  time  fet  up  and  eflablifhed  in  the  faid  colonies,  mall  be  abfolutely  abolifhed,  from  and  af- 
ter the  day  of  That  proper  laws  be  made  by  the  feveral  afferhblics  belonging  to  the 

refpective  colonies  •,  and  that  all  and  every  of  his  Majefty's  fubjects  refiding  in  the  faid  colonies,  (hall  be  pro- 
hibited from  manufacturing,  from  and  after  the  faid  day  of  i  ,y  houfehold  furni- 
ture, or  wearing  apparel  of  any  kind  or  kinds,  except  fuch  as  /hall  be  excepted,  &c.  &c.  &a 

3.  It  is  refolved,  That  no  kind  or  kinds  of  manufactures  (hall  be  fuffered  to  be  made  in  the  faid  colonies, 
excepting  fuch  only  as  have  relation  to  agriculture,  hufbandry,  or  to  planting,  and  the  raifing  of  all  fuch  ma- 
terials for  manufactures,  and  all  fuch  other  productions  as  Great  Britain  fhall  encourage  to  be  produced  within 
thofe  colonies ;  and  excepting  alfo  the  making  of  all  fuch  ucenfils  as  may  be  neceffary  to  the  building  of  dwell- 
ing houfes,  the  creeling  of  plantations,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

4.  It  is  refolved,  That  all  dilcouragement  fhall  be  given  to  the  illegal  importation  by  fmuggling  of  every 
kind  of  French  or  qther  foreign  manufactures  into  the  Britifh  colonies,  purfuant  to  the  laws  that  are,  or  fhall 
be  enacted  for  that  falutary  purpofe  in  thefe  colonies  and  in  Great  Britain. 

5.  It  is  refolved,  That  proper  meafures  be  taken  by  the  Britifh  colonies  to  reprefent  to  the  parliament  of 
England  :  that  it  is  their  defire  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  commercial  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  American  colonies,  by  their  giving  fuch  encouragt-ment  to  agriculture  and  hufbandry,  and  to 
planting,  and  the  raifing  of  all  fuch  other  productions,  &c.  &c.  as  to  their  wifdom  fhall  feem  meet-,  as  well 
with  refpect  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  between  her  and  her  northern  colonies,  as  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  her  whole  American  colonies  in  general. 

Something  like  the  preceding  refolutions  being  folemnly  agreed  upon,  and  formally  and  duly  reprefented  to 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  may  probably  be  attended  with  all  the  happy  confequences  briefly  fet  forth  in 
thefe  papers.  Certain  it  is,  that  fuch  meafures  being  taken  by  the  colonies,  would  manifefl  the  difpofition  of 
the  colonies  towards  their  mother- country  •,  and  the  latter  would,  doubtlefs,  make  becoming  returns  towards 
fuch  a  reprefentation.  In  a  word,  by  fuch  fteps  as  are  hereby  generally  fignified  being  taken  on  both  fides, 
will  naturally  bring  about  thofe  defirable  events  aimed  at  by  this  difcourfe.  Let  it  be  fuppofed,  for  a 
moment,  that  our  plantations  actually  prohibited  all  manufacturing  of  houfehold  furniture  and  apparel  only  ; 
and  this  kingdom,  in  confequence  thereof,  was  only  to  give  effectual  encouragement  for  the  productions  in 
America,  and  the  importation  from  thence  of  all  thofe  ieveral  imports  that  we  atprefent  take  from  the  Eaft. 
countries ;  this  firfl  ftep  would  confiderably  enlarge  our  commercial  connections  with  each  other.  If  we  look 
to  the  additional  amount  of  a  million  and  an  half  a  year  from  our  colonies,  this  would  enable  the  colonies 
in  their  turn  to  take  to  the  like  additional  value  of  our  manufactures. 

Was  this  the  cafe,  would  not  this  create  an  additional  circulation  of  trade  and  navigation  between  this  na- 
tion and  Britifh  America  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  a  year  ?  Is  not  this  an  object  deferving  the  at- 
tention of  parliament  ?  What  confiderations  relative  to  the  Eaft  countries  can  induce  us  to'forego  fuch  a  na- 
tional emolument  ?  There  are  no  alliances  or  treaties  that  we  can  make  with  thofe  powers,  either  in  time  of 
peace  or  war,  that  can  be  an  equivalent  advantage  to  Great  Britain,  for  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  commercial  union  as 
thefe  meafures  would  inevitably  produce  between  this  kingdom  and  her  American  plantations.  For  this  increafe 
of  union  will  be  conducive  to  a  further,  not  only  with  North  America,  but  between  our  continental  and  our 
ifland  colonies  •,  and  as  the  more  opulent  both  grow,  the  more  manufactures  will  they  both  be  able  to  take  from 
Great  Britain,  and  inrich  her  likewife,  as  the  commerce  will  increafe  her  breed  of  feamen,  and  augment  her 
maritime  power  to  a  degree  far  beyond  any  fervice  we  can  expect  to  receive  from  the  Eaft  countries  beneficial 
to  thefe  kingdoms.  Moreover,  every  addition  made  to  this  branch  of  trade  will  be  our  own  trade,  under 
our  own  controul  and  direction,  and  will  prove  the  increafe  of  our  own  belt  ftrength,  the  increafe  of  employ- 
ment amongft  the  induftrious  poor,  and  the  increafe  of  our  own  national  treafure.  Wherein  can  the  Eafr  coun- 
tries, I  folemnly  afk,  benefit  Great  Britain  to  fuch  like  degree  ?  They  may  tend,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  to 
exhauft  us  by  fubfidiary  alliances,  as  well  as  by  their  commerce,  if  we  continue  in  the  lethargic  ftate  we  are  in. 

Should  it  be  faid,  that  if  we  decline  in  our  commercial  connections  with  Ruffia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  our 
commercial  rivals  may  think  it  the  more  politic  in  them  to  increafe  in  theirs,  and  adhere  alfo  to  that  fubfidiary 
fyftem  we  may  find  it  our  intereftto  relinquifh.  Let  our  rivals  do  this ;  let  them  trade  with  the  Eaft  countries  to 
the  difadvantagewe  have  too  long  done  :  let  them  increafe  their  fubfidiary  exhauftions  of  treafure,  and  let  them 
purfue  this  trade  for  naval  (tores,  &c.  &c.  to  their  detriment,  while  we  augment  ours  with  our  colonies,  to  our 
high  advantage  •,  what  will  the  confequence  be  ?  While  they  fhall  behold  us  rifing  in  opulence,  maritime 
ftrength,  and  fplendor,  by  an  extended  commercial  union  between  us  and  our  colonies :  while  they  fhall  behold 
this  fcene  of  profperity  on  our  fide,  will  they  not  experience  themfelves  to  grow  poorer  and  poorer,  and  more 
and  more  impotent,  while  this  kingdom  grows  more  and  more  wealthy,  potent,  and  formidable  ?  What  need 
•we  then  to  dread  their  clofeft  connections  with  the  Eaft  countries,  when  our  maritime  ftrength  will  be  a  match 
for  their  united  naval  force  ?  Provided,  likewife,  fome  other  meafures  fhall  be  adopted  by  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, that  v/e  may  fuggeft,  it  is  the  humble  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  Great  Britain  will  have  lictle  reafon  to 
apprehend  any  kind  of  injury  from  the  prefumed  connections  that  may  probably  take  place  between  our  com- 
petitors and  the  Eaft  countries. 

Another  objection  that  might  be  made  againft  gradually  declining  in  our  difadvantageous  trade  with  the 
Eaft  countries,  as  we  fhall  augment  in  that  of  our  colonies,  is,  that  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  will  fu fie r  by  the  lofs  of 
our  imports  from  the  Eaft  countries.  Every  one  converfant  with  our  fubject  will  inftantly  obviate  this  objection, 
by  obferving,  that  the  fame  duties  will  be  laid  upon  the  like  commodities  as  gradually  imported  from  our  planta- 
tions, as  at  prefent  come  from  the  Eaft  countries  -,  and  the  new  duties  may  be  appropriated  as  the  old  atprefent 
are.  The  revenue,  therefore,  can  fuftain  no  diminution  from  fuch  a  change  of  conduct ;  and  as  to  the  temporary 
expence  to  which  the  nation  may  be  at  firfl  put  for  encouraging  premiums,  bounties,  &c.  &c.  to  the  colo- 
nies ;  That  when  put  into  the  fcale  againft  the  national  benefits,  will  be  of  no  weight  in  the  ballance,  even 
with  relation  to  the  Eaft  country  trade  alone.  But  if  the  plan  be  farther  extended,  even  to  the  production  of 
raw  filk,  cochineal,  and  every  other  article  of  dyeing  ingredients  we  have  imported  from  other  parts,  the  bal- 
lance of  national  advantages  will  not  be  inconfiderably  augmented  in  our  favour,  without  the  enumerating  a 
great  variety  of  other  imports  we  take  fro  n  countries  we  are  lefs  beholden  to  than  is  generally  imagined  •,  that 
this  nation  ought  to  lludy  how  to  have  them  from  her  American  plantations,  our  circumftances  requiring  this 

.  3  policy 
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policy  ro  he  carried  ro  the  utmoft  pitch  it  is  capable  of-,  for  if  we  make  the  certain  benefit  and  advantage  of 
the  kingdom  our  guide  herein,  we  can  never  carry  the  principles  upon  which  we  reafon  to  too  great  lengths. 
1  he  more  the  colonies  lhall  be  enabled  to  take  of  our  manufactures,  the  more  they  will  take  ;  and  the  more 
we  fhall  be  able  to  import  from  them,  the  more  able  will  they  be  to  increafe  their  imports  from  us  ;  and  by 
this  increafe  of  commercial  intercourse,  our  navigation  will  be  proportionably  inlarged,  by  our  own  unpreca- 
rious  traffic,   independent  or  the  caprice  ot  all  foreign  Hates  whatever. 

Be  it  fuppoled,  we  add  no  more  than  the  article  of  raw  lilk  to  that  of  the  Eaft  country  trade,  it  will  be 
well  worth  our  while  to  exert  our  efforts  to  accomplifli  it.  i  ,et  the  value  of  the  import  of  raw  filk  be  efti- 
mated,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  foreign  wrought  European  lilks,  legally  and  illegally  imported,  at  no  more 
together  than  one  million  per  Annum  \  and  that  by  means  of  our  colonies,  and  the  prohibition  of  European 
wrought  lilks,  our  weaveis  (hall  be  enabled  to  fupply  us  therewith,  the  difference  to  the  kingdom  between  (pend- 
ing a  million  a  year  out  of  the  nation,  and  laving  the  fame  linn  within  it,  will  make  two  millions  a  year.  If  half 
a  million  only  of  raw  lilk  be  imported  from  the  colonics,  inltead  of  Turky,  Perfian,  and  Italian,  and  the  colonies 
Aril  in  lieu  thereof  take  half  a  million  of  our  manufactures,  th'n  creates  a  circulation  of  a  million  between 
the  kingdom  and  h<T  colonies,  and  improves  her  navigation.  And  if  by  the  prohibition  of  European  wrought 
lilks  we  preferve  at  leaft  in  the  kingdom  the  other  half  million  we  pay  for  thofe  manufactured  (ilks,  thiswill  lave  a 
million  more  to  our  internal  circulation  •,  fo  that  together  will)  the  three  millions  before  of  circulation  on  ac- 
count of  the  i  all  country  trade  between  this  nation  and  her  plantations,  will  occafion  a  laving  of  five  millions 
a  year  to  this  kingdom.     Sure  this  is  an  object  deferring  of  our  attention. 

Let  it  be  imagined,  that  by  carrying  our  commercial  connections  to  the  degree  intimated  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  and  declining  fomething  in  thofe  between  us  and  thofe  of  Italy,  will  not  the 
faving  of  the  ballance  we  at  prefent  pay  for  Picdmontefe  raw  lilk,  compenlate  for  any  lofs  we  may  be  pre- 
fumed  to  fuffcr  by  our  exports  to  thefcveral  other  Italian  ftates,  when  the  value  of  wrought  filk  imported  from 
Italy  hath  been  duly  confidered.  The  Italians  cannot  do  without  our  lead,  our  tin,  and  our  fifh  ;  and  if  they 
take  the  woollen  goods  they  have  hitherto  done  from  us  wholly  from  France,  would  this  equalize  the  ad- 
vantages, which  we  may  derive  from  fupplying  ourfelves  from  our  colonies  with  raw  filk,  and  Supplying  our- 
felves  likewife  and  our  colonifls  w;th  wrought  Inks  ? 

The  Turky  t:ac!e  is  at  prefent  in  our  disfavour,  and  has  been  fo  for  fome  time  ;  why  fhould  we  be  anxious  for 
the  preservation  of  a  trade  we  are  lofing  by,  unlcfs  at  length  to  become  gainers  by  it?  Is  it  not  better  policy 
to  turn  every  difadvantageous  branch  of  our  foreign  trade  into  a  beneficial  one,  by  means  of  increafinor  our 
trading  connection  between  us  and  our  colonifts  upon  the  footing  fuggefted,  than  to  continue  in  the  lethargic 
itate  of  difadvantage  for  want  of  roufing  ourfelves  to  turn  the  channels  of  commerce  into  lucrative  currents  ? 
If  indeed  by  the  change  of  channels  our  maritime  power  fhould  fuffer  by  it,  it  might  have  fome  weight  in  a  nation 
■whole  ftudy  ought  to  be  to  preferve  their  mercantile  navigation,  for  the  fake  of  maintaining  a  powerful  royal 
navy.  On  the  contrary,  by  cultivating  a  more  extenfive  navigation  with  our  colonies,  we  fhall  certainly  con- 
fiderably  more  increafe  our  naval  prowcls  than  we  fhall  diminifh  it  by  any  imaginary  ljfTcs  in  the  decline  of  our 
trade  with  other  European  ftates.  And  it  fhould  not  be  forgot,  candid  reader,  as  before  noticed,  that  our  co- 
lony trade  is  our.  own  trade,  under  our  own  conduct  and  controul-,  and  while  regulated  upon  the 
general  principles  herein  propofed,  may  be  rendered  conducive  to  the  increafe  of  our  trade  to  all  other  parts 
of  the  world  hereafter,  as  well  as  the  immediate  inrichment  of  the  nation.  For  why  may  not  we  become  sel- 
lers of  all  North  American,  as  well  as  our  ifland  productions,  to  other  nations?  Under  proper  regula- 
tions, and  by  ftrengthening  the  act  of  navigation  in  conlcquence  of  what  has  been  faid  in  the  general,  we  may 
aggrandize  the  colonies  no  lei's  than  ourlclves  ;  and  they  will  then  never  be  induced  to  attempt  an  indepen- 
dency, when  they  experience  thcmfelves  happy  and  prolperous  in  the  reverfe  ftate  and  condition.  Nothing 
will  urge  them  to  that  but  finding  their  intereit  neglected,  inftcad  of  encouraged,  from  principles  reciprocally 
beneficial  to  the  mother-country,  as  well  as  to  themfelves.  To  this  both  have  a  right;  and  without  that 
right  being  duly  maintained  and  perpetrated,  the  fubierviency  and  dependency  of  the  colonies  long  upon  this 
kingdom  cannot  be  expected  ;  the  grand  tie  and  cement  of  union  being  deftroyed. 

Willing  to  hope  and  believe,  that  fomething  like  what  has  been  fuggefted  may  take  place,  the  confequence 
muft  have  a  very  pleafjng  afpect  with  relation  to  both.  Provided  the  North  Americans  fhall  be  encouraged  to 
direct  their  whole  efforts  to  the  productions  of  all  things  that  fhall  not  interfere  with  thofe  of  the  mother-Hate, 
but  may  interfere  with  thofe  of  other  European  ftates  or  any  other  country  whatfoever :  provided  they  fhall  chear- 
fully  acquiefce  in  the  laying  afide  all  forts  of  Britifh  manufacturing,  and  will  determine  to  take  the  molt  vigo- 
rous meafures  to  promote  the  importation  ot  Britifh  manufactures,  and  to  difcourage,  by  the  moft  fevere  and  la- 
lutary  laws  and  regulations  amongft  themfelves,  the  fmuggling  of  any  kind  of  foreign  wares  or  manufactures 
into  the  Britifh  colonies  in  general,  the  iflands  as  well  as  the  continental  plantations :  if  thefe  meafures  fhall  be 
adopted,  and  refolutely  adhered  to,  their  temptation  to  the  pu re hafe  of  foreign  commodities  and  manufactures 
will  ceafe,  becaufe  thofe  of  England  may  become  as  cheap  as  thofe  of  France.  For  as  fuch  like  conduct  will 
enrich  the  mother-country,  as  well  as  the  colonies,  will  not  this  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  the  annihilation 
of  Britifh  taxes  •,  and  will  not  that  prove  the  effectual  means,  if  carried  to  its  proper  extent,  to  lower  the  price 
of  all  Englilh  wares  to  a  level  with  thofe  of  any  European  Itate  or  empire  ?  Where  then  will  be  the  tempta- 
tion to  Britifh  colonifts  to  prefer  foreign  commodities  and  manufactures  to  Britifh  ? 

Till  a  more  defirable  commercial  union  than  hitherto  has  taken  place,  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies fhall  do  fo,  to  their  mutual  benefit  and  advantage,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  our  rulers  to  take  every  meafure 
that  fhall  tend  to  the  reduction  of  taxes,  in  order  to  cheapen  all  Englilh  manufactures,  that  the  colonifts  may 
be  the  more  readily  inclined  to  take  them,  and  rclinquifh  the  fmuggling  of  thofe  of  our  rivals  ?  It  is  moft  cer- 
tainly incumbent  on  them  to  forward  and  promote  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
fo  happy  an  end.  How,  otherwife,  can  we  imagine  that  the  colonies  will  continue  to  preler  Englifh  manu- 
factures to  thole  of  our  competitors,  if  the  abolition,  of  tax-im.umbrances  to  fome  purpofe  is  not  zealoufly 
purfued  ? 

Jhftead  of  any  thing  of  this  kind  appearing  to  have  been  thought  of-by  men  in  power  for  above  thefe  forty 
years  paft,  we  have  feen,  that  the  whole  revenue  is  fo  constituted,  in  its  prefent  ftate  and  condition,  as  to  give 
either  to  ourfelves  or  our  colonifts  very  little  hopes  loon  of  fo  happy  an  event ;  however  practicable  iuch  a  notable 
fyftem  might  be,  and  however  foon  fuch  might  take  place,  were  there  public  virtue  and  public  fpirit  enough  in 
the  nation  to  encourage  it.  But  private  perfons  have  too  long  experienced  difficulties  anddifcouragements  enough 
in  confulting  the  public  inttreft.  Prudence,  therefore,  directs  every  fuch  perfon  to  attend  to  his  own  avocations, 
and  leave  public  concerns  to  thofe  who  enjoy  their  thousands  and  their  ten  thousands  a  year  only  to  dif- 
tract  the  kingdom,  and  increafe  the  public  debts  and  taxes,  inftead  of  ftudying  ho-v  to  prevent  the  one  or 
to  leffen  the  other.  Unhappy  Britain  !  What  muft  be  thy  fate,  if  thofe  who  have  been  fo  amply  rewarded 
to  raifethy  proiperity,  fhall  only  ftill  think  of  their  dear  (elves,  and  neglect  thy  welfare,  fplendor,  and  glory  I 
Is  this  the  grateful  return  made  to  the  beft  of  fovereigns  for  his  gracious  endeavours  to  make  his  fubjects 
happy  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  greateft  misfortunes  of  this  kingdom  that  there  are  fuch  numerous  lucrative 
Vol.  I.  h  places 
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places  for  the  great  folks  to  druggie  for,  by  their  party  cabals  and  intrigue*,  inflead  of  duly  regarding  the 
true-  national  intcrefts  ?  It  is  to  be  queitioned,.  whether  his  Majelty  and  his  kingdoms  would  not  be  better 
fcrved,  were  there  fewer,  much  fewer  places  of  profit  and  honour  to  beftow  ?  And  on  whom  are  the  bulk  of 
the  public  ports  of  trull,  honour,  and  profit  bellowed  ?  Are  they  bellowed  on  thofe  only  who  have  performed 
any  thing  really  meritorious?  No:  they  are  generally  given  to  thofe  who  have  done  no  public  icrvice  :  to 
thofe  fomctimes,  who  have  done  great  mifchief -,  to  thofe  who  have  lent  their  aid  to  make  the  worll  of  laws, 
and  have  thereby  contributed  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  fubjeis  from  the  bed  of  p-inces. 

But  what  encouragement  can  any  man  in  the  kingdom  expect  from  any  fuch  idle  lchemes  and  projects  as 
the  difcharge  of  public  debts  and  the  abolition  of  taxes  ;  whiie  lbme  of  our  rulers  themlelves  think,  and  fagely 
declare  too,  that  the  increafe  of  public  debts  and  taxes  is  a  national  emolument  and  blelTmg,  iniicad  of  the 
revere?  When  fuch  detlrucdive  principles  are  embraced,  by  thole  whole  duty  it  is  to  difcountenance  them, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  men  in  power  fhould  be  fo  lukewarm  as  they  appear  to  be,  about  their  reduction  ? 
This,  however,  may  be  one  of  their  political  pretences  ;  becaufe  there  is  iomething  more  difficult  in  the  di- 
minution and  abolition  of  national  d-  bts  and  taxes,  than  in  augmenting  them. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  a  people  fo  jealous  of  their  liberties  and  their  conllitution  of  government  as  we  affect  to 
be,  fhould  not  [ct  themlelves  one  and  all  againd  the  continuance  of  national  debts  and  taxes,  from  the  im- 
minent danger  thev  apparently  are  to  both  •,  tor  as  the  judki  us  Mr.  Hume  obferves,  "  The  time  may  come 
"  when  the  vile  and  infamous  fcheme  of  (hutting  up  the  exchequer  may  again  happen,  and  all  the  funds  may 
"  be  feized,  by  the  advice  of  wicked  ministers.''  As  the  funds  of  this  kingdom  are  fo  enormous  at  prelenr, 
and  we  have  experienced  fuch  unparalleled  profusion  of  the  public  money,  bad  miniflers,  if  they  can- 
not obt.iin  parliament  to  give  a  fanction  to  their  pernicious  fchemes,  may  advife  the  abfolute  cefTation  of 
parliaments,  and  what  then  will  become  of  our  liberties  and  conllitution  ?  Though  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
fuch  like  practices  under  tne  government,  at  prefent,  of  the  bed  of  fovereigns,  yet  our  piefent  mod  gracious 
fovereign  cannot  anfwer  for  his  fuccelTors,  nor  the  miniflers  they  fhall  employ.  If  our  public  debts  and  taxes 
were  equitably  abolifhed,  we  fhould  have  no  occafion  for  perpetuated  taxes  of  any  kind;  and  bad  princes 
and  worie  miniflers  could  never  have  luch  immenfe  revenues  at  their  command  ;  and  therefore  could  neither 
have  it  in  their  p  iwer  to  dedroy  the  being  of  parliaments  or  the  public  credit  •,  for  no  revenue  being  then 
raifed  but  what  fhould  be  annually  fo  done,  the  parliament  mult  annually  meet  to  raife  the  whole,  or 
the  prince  would  have  none  whereon  ever  to  rely  independant  of  pari  aments. 

Tofecure,  therefore,  to  pollerity  the  existence  of  parliaments,  as  well  as  the  life  of  public  credit, 
would  it  not  be  a  fovereign  prefervative  to  both  to  difcharge  the  public  debts  and  reduce  tiie  perpetu- 
ated taxis,  and  fuffer  no  taxes  in  future  to  take  place,  but  l'u.h  only  as  fhail  be  annually  voted  by  par- 
liament for  the  annual  current  service,  and  that  anvual  deficiencies  Pr.ad  be  made  good  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year,  and  all  annual  surplusses  of  particular  taxes  applied  to  make  good  their  part,  if  noc  the 
whole  of  fuch  annual  deficiencies? 

Was  this  practice  once  happily  introduced,  and  our  fund-fydem  fo  changed  as  never  to  contract  frefh  debts 
to  endanger  our  liberties  or  conftitution,  what  halcyon  days,  what  profperous  days  might  not  the  whole  Biitifli 
empire  enjoy  ?  We  might  poflefs,  upon  the  principles  fuggeded.  infinirely  more  commerce  and  navigation 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  in  general  than  we  ever  did,  and  by  the  cheapnefs  of  our 
Britifh  manufactures  and  our  plantation  productions,  draw  the  whole  world  to  trade  with  us,  and  be  the  ge- 
neral arbiters  of  their  deferences,  without  acting  the  belligerent  part  in  any. 

But  while  our  public  debts  and  taxes  fhall  continue  as  they  a>e,  and  be  liable  to  an  increafe  by  every  frefh 
war,  we  can  never  expect,  a  permanent  (late  of  peace  or  profperky.  While  we  fhall  remain  in  fo  precari- 
ous a  (late,  our  neighbouring  potentates  will  never  permit  us  to  continue  long  in  a  peaceful  condition  j  for 
they  will  difcern  their  true  road  to  victory  is  to  put  us  under  the  fatal  neceffity  to  go  on  to  augment  our  public 
debts  and  taxes,  which  will  at  length  inevitably  deflroy  all  our  trade  ;  and  when  that  is  gone,  what  head  (ball  we 
be  able  to  make  againft  any  foreign  enemy  ?  What  eternal  broils,  diffenfions,  and  rebellions  at  home  fhall  we 
not  be  fubjett  to?  And  will  notour  colonies  then  be  liable  to  revolt,  and  fhake  off  their  dependency,  from 
fo  miferable  and  diffracted  a  mother-country  ?  May  we  not  thank  ourfelves  for  fhamefully  neglecting  the 
means  of  fafety  which  we  have  in  our  power,  by  a  wife  and  honed  public  fpirit  being  exerted  ana  encouraged 
for  our  prefervation  ? 

The  public  debt  is  attended  with  every  dreadful  confequence  that  can  accompany  any  national  cala  n  —.  If 
it  was  payable  only  out  of  the  rents  of  lands,  and  of  fuch  as  live  on  their  means,  it  might  be  pretende..,  tliac 
fmce  the  induftrious  farmer  muft  pay  his  rent,  it  is  the  fame  thing  to  the  nation,  whether  it  is  wholly  poififed 
by  a  lord,  or  one-half  of  it  be  enjoyed  by  a  flockjobber.  Even  in  that  cafe  there  would  be  a  wi  le  differ- 
ence. But  the  rents  of  lands  are  not  fo  much  in  queftion  ;  and  the  farmer  muft  pay  his  fhare  out  of  his  own 
particular  profits,  independent  of  what  the  lord  fhall  pay  out  of  his  eftate.  A  tax  of  five  or  ten  per  cent,  on 
any  commodity,  muft  raife  the  price  of  it  above  eight  or  fixteen  per  cent,  and  as  our  artifts,  manufacturers, 
and  tradefmen,  work  under  the  difadvantage  of  paying  taxes  for  every  thing  they  confume,  either  dirccfly  or 
virtually,  it  is  impofTible  that  they  fhould  afford  to  fell  their  woikmanfhip  and  goods  fo  cheap  as  thofe  who 
pay  confiderably  lefs,  as  before  fhewn. 

To  judge  fairly  of  the  bad  effects  of  our  taxes,  let  us  fuppofe  ourfelves  releafed  from  them,  or  a  confider- 
able  part  of  them,  and  a  proportion  thereof  given  in  bounties  to  the  artifts,  manufacturers  and  exporters  •,  and 
then  let  one  imagine  how  many  more  hands  would  be  fet  to  work  at  home  ;  how  many  foreigners  would  be 
attracted  hither;  and  whether  we  fhould  not  be  able  to  underfell  all  the  European  world  at  foreign  markets, 
inftead  of  being  underfold  by  any  ftate  in  Europe. 

If  our  pcoplt  are  grown  more  idle  and  lefs  induftrious  than  they  were  heretofore,  as  fome  will  have  it,  may 
not  our  public  debts  and  taxes  have  occafioned  it  ?  The  civil  magidrate,  whole  chief  office  ought  to  be  to 
reftrain  vice,  is  forced  to  connive  at  it.  The  large  revenue  cannot  befupported  without  encouraging  idlenefs 
and  expence,  by  licenling  numberlefs  more  public  houfes  than  ever  before  exided  in  the  nation  :  mod  of 
which  are  to  be  confidered  as  fo  many  academies,  for  the  acquiring  and  propagating  the  whole  dience  of  ini- 
quity. From  thefe  academies  it  is  that  Newgate  is  peopled,  and  Tyburn  fupphed ;  but  it  is  likewife  from 
thele  that  a  very  conliderable  part  of  our  great  revenue  arifes  ;  which  otherwiie,  we  may  prefume,  would  be 
fuppreffed,  the  better  to  fupport  honed  induftry  rather  than  (loth  and  debauchery.  Pulpits  may  thunder  againft 
vice,  and  juries  may  hang  criminals  to  eternity,  while  every  means  of  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people  is  thrown  in  their  way  to  intice  them  from  their  duty,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect,  reformation. 

The  public  debt  has  opened  the  iniquitous  traffic  not  only  of  flockjobbing,  but  that  fpecies  of  gaming  has 
introdu  rd  the  general  fpirit  of  the  fame  dedrudtive   practices  amongll  all  degrees  of  people,  even  into  I 
own  families,  by  routing  it  at  home,  and  affembling  it  abroad.     The  attention  of  the  merchant  is  too  much 
taken  off  from  (olid  trade  ;  he  engages,  through  the  prevalence  of  cuftom,  in  what  he  fancies  is  the  more  ! 
crative  bulinefsof  Exc  hange-  Alley,  and  leaves  export  and  import  to  fuch  as  have  more  patience  to  folk;. 
And  what  is  too  frequently  the  confequence?     Does  it  not  fill  our  Gazette  with  bankrupts,  ai.d  increaie  dif- 
trefs  and  poverty,  inftead  of  promote  the  national  commerce  or  private  gain  in  the  general  ? 

The 
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The  trade  of  the  Alley  confifts  too  much  in  confpiring  to  pick  the  pockets  of  every  body  not  in  the  temporary 
fecret.     Thole  who  me,  can  make  (locks  rife  and  fall  ar  plcafure,  and  poi  kct  the  differem  e  gooo/.  to 

lay  out.     India  ftcx  I.  is  at  180.     15  transfers  100/.  to  C  at  179.     Next  morning  he  tranfers  am  /.  at 

178/.  The  price  is  let,  and  A  buys  5000/.  at  178.  In  a  week  or  two,  A  wants  to  fell.  If  the  object  is 
confiderable,  an  article  in  the  Hague  Gazette  is  made  to  confirm  thar  the  emperor  of  Monomoupa  defires  to 
be  comprehended  in  the  alliance  of  Peteriburgh.  C  transfers  his  2.0/.  back  ro  B  at  180  •,  the  market  is  fet- 
tled again,  and  A  lells  out  at  180.  1  hus  their  induftry  brings  two  per  cent,  in  a  few  week-.  But  who  do 
they  get  it  from?  From  women,  young  brothers,  and  all  fuch  of  the  well  meaning  people  of  Eq  dand  as 
will  dabble  in  (locks,  without  being  in  the  fecret,  or  without  knowing  how  to  carry  on  the  lucrative  fcheme 
if  they  are.  It  is  from  this  fcandalous  commerce  that  numbers  of  thefe  mere  fund  jobbers  have,  in  a  few 
years,  acquired  millions  amongll  them  at  the  expence  of  the  unknowing  ones. 

One  would  imagine,  that  nothing  but  our  necelfities  could  make  us  wink  at  a  practice  fo  iniquitous  and  de- 
trimental ;  yet  there  are  fome  men  ablurd  enough  to  i.imy,  that  we  are  extremely  beholden  to  thofe  m  mey- 
mongcrs,  for  condefee nding  10  let  up  their  trade  amongic  us,  for  the  circulation  of  pub  ic  credit,  as  they  af- 
fect mamefully  to  icrm  it. 

The  city  of  Brillol,  or  Birmingham,  might  with  equal  reafon  think  itfclf  obliged  to  2  fet  of  ("harpers,  who 
mould  bring  a  fum  of  money  along  with  them,  and  let  a  raro  bank  for  all  -.ens  10  point  at.     N  -r  would 

it  be  more  ridiculous  in  a  country  lquire  to  think  to  improve   his  carp,  by  throwing  ion»ft 

them.  We  can  only  increale  our  people  as  we  do  our  game,  by  difcou raging  poachers  and  destroying 
vermin. 

1  here  is  a  public  detriment  attending  the  public  debts  not  inferior  to  any  mentioned,  which  has  efcaoed 
the  notice  of  moll.  Tht  public  debt  has  produced  a  different  intereft  in  this  nation,  that  we  have  greatly 
fi  ,  and  if  not  remedied,  can  have  no  end.     It  is  the  Intereitof  the  Stockholders  to  involve  the  nation 

in  wars,  becaufe  they  arc  •.;  ners  thereby,  although  they  (hall  in  the  long-run  ruin  the  kingdom  :  it  is  the  in- 
<  »f  landed  men  and  th    m  the  national  merchant,  who  n  the  ftate  only  ought  to  encourage,  and 

not  the  ftockjobbing  merchant,  wh  im  the  ftate  ou^ht  t  >difcourage  to  the  utmoft  rat  er  than  enga  je  the  king- 
dom in  war  upon  his  account ;  or  the  chief  bun  hen    nd  cils  thereof  will  fall  on  land  and  trade. 

However  contemptible  fome  may  think  the  weight  of  the  ftockjobbing  cl.ifs,  in  comparifon  to  that  of  the 
folid  trading  one,  it  hus  been  by  their  lup  nor  influence,  that  the  nation  was  involved  in  the  two  Lift  great 
wais„     The  greater  the  public  debt,  the  greater  the  weight  of  the  public  creditors   and  the  !  :ir  cry 

for  wars.  And  may  we  not  expect  that  tins  worthy  let  of  fto.kjobbmg  patriots  will,  on  every  the  lead  occa'- 
fion,  renew  their  efforts  to  plunge  us  ..gam  into  the  like  thraldom  ?  Deplorably  precarious  mull  the  fituation 
be,  where  one  clafs  of  people  mull  be  undone,  even  by  a  nccellary  war,  and  another,  or  perhaps  equal  influ- 
ence, impoverifhed  by  the  belt  pejce. 

If  England  was  obliged  10  pay  a  tribute  to  France,  or  to  any  other  foreign  country,  of  a  milmon  and 
an  half  a  YEAR,  would  not  every  man  declare,  that  we  could  not  futlain  fuch  a  drain  of  treasure  long  with-' 
out  being  undone  ?  And  yet  that  triburc  ftands  on  a  footing  at  prefent  ftdl  more  deftructi  etot!  enation;  becaufe 
there  is  no  effectual  provilion  yet  made  for  getting  free  from  that  burthen  paid  to  foreign  creditors  without  giving 
an  extravagant  purchafe  for  our  redemption,  which  we  arc  incapable  of  doing,  by  the  prefent  (late  of  the 
kingdom.  Betides,  foreign  llockhol  ers  have  a  temptation  to  increafc  the  tribute  due  to  them,  by  applying 
their  dividends  daily  to  buy  up  more  ftock,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  natives-,  who,  as  our  foreign  cr^ 
grow  richer  and  richer,  lo  Britons  in  general  grow  poorer  and  poorer-  thin  which  nothing  can  be  a  greater 
confirmation  than  the  numerous  bankrupts  we  daily  experience  in  the  kirgdom,  and  the  v  at  happen 

amonglt  our  chief  foreign  creditors  in  companion  thereto. 

To  thofe  who  are  not  refolved  to  (hu;  their  eyes  againll  indubitable  truths,  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  if  the 
public  debts  and  taxes  were  cleared  off,  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer,  the  tradefman,  and  the  merchant, 
would  be  their  own.  They  would  be  exempted  from  large  diiburfements  Out  of  their  gains.  Ic  would  be 
equal,  in  every  refpect,  to  a  bounty  to  that  amount  on  all  our  productions  of  nature  0;  p'f  ,.-  .  ;  pro- 

portionable advantage  to  the  day-labourer.  v\  ith  thofe  advantages,  why  fliould  wc  no:  be  able  ro  under. ell 
our  competitors  ?  Our  people  would  of  courfe  multiply,  for  which  there  is  now  all  difcou  ragement  in  (lead  of 
the  reverfe  :  our  poor  would  find  full  employment,  and  live  more  comfortably,  when  wc  enjoyed  greater  plen- 
ty of  every  thing  at  cheaper  rates :  new  arts  and  manufactures  would  be  introduced,  in  confequence  of  inven- 
tion being  on  the  wing,  and  the  old  ones  brought  to  greater  perfection  :  our  moil  barren  lands  would  be  cul- 
tivated, both  in  Britain  and  America,  to  reciprocal  benefit,  provided  a  due  commerci  t]  u;;ion  took  place  be- 
tween them,  and  our  general  produce  of  both  would  be  inefficient  to  iupply  ourlelves  and  our  foreign  cuf- 
tomers  :  fo  large  would  be  the  demand. 

In  confequence  hereof,  the  llockjobbers,  when  paid  off,  would  find  employment  for  their  money  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  would  find  th  it  turn  to  a  more  certain  and  better  account  than  preying  on  die  vitals  of 
their  country  ;  which,  if  fuccelsf  ul,  they  do  ;  ^nd  if  otherwife,  does  not  fuch  jobber  ruin  himfclf  and  numerous 
others  who  have  connections  with  him,  as  is  more  or  lefs  daily  experienced  ? 

Men  of  narrow  conceptions  may,  probably,  object,  there  was  a  time  when  we  owed  no  debt  •,  and  yet  this 
country  was  never  richer,  nor  had  it  more  trade  than  at  prefent.  Let  luch  men  recoiled  the  (late  of  this 
nation  fixty  or  feventy  years  before  king  William's  war,  with  refpect  to  the  numbers  of  people,  the  trade, 
ihipping,  wealth,  and  manufactures  ;  and  let  them  compare  it  with  our  fituation  when  that  war  broke  our,  and 
then  let  them  give  a  reafon  why  we  have  not  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  fince  that  period.  Trade  was 
then  in  its  infancy  ;  ourcolonies  were  hardly  ellablifhed  ;  thole  times  had  all  the  qxpence  of  them,  and  we  all 
the  profit :  Ireland  was  then  but  little  better  than  our  infant  fettlements  in  America  are  now  •,  we  had  no  union 
with  Scotland,  and  Portugal  afforded  but  little  money  ;  each  of  thefe  has  opened  a  new  fpurce  of  wealth  to 
us;  and  with  fuch  advantages,  ought  we  not  to  have- throve  in  the  fame  proportion  we  did  in  the  former 
period  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  the  public  debt,  there -can  be  no  doubt  but  our  improvements  for  the  laft  fixty 
years  mult  have  furpafTed  thofe  of  the  fixty  years  preceding. 

The  enormity  of  the' annual  taxes  we  pay,  together  with  all  the  enhancements  Upon  enhancements  we  likewise 
pay  on  occafion  of  our  perpetuated  and  annual  taxes,  cannot  amount  toio  little  we  affirm,  as  the  full  value  of  all 
the  lands  in  England,  if  valued  at  twenty  millions^-  annum  •,  and  if  all  the  national  taxes  could  at  once  be 
difcharged  by  the  landed  property,  what  would  the  nation  be  worth  may  deierve  confideration.  '7'is  true  we 
are  fwoln  with  a  vaft  paper  credit,  and  that  dazzles  us  w.th  imaginary  inftcad  of  folid  trerdure's.  Such  an  rm- 
menfe  public  debt,  its  perpetual  fales,  purchafes  and  transfers,  and  the  circulation  of  its  intereft,  occafion  a 
great  parade  of  wealth;  fo  does  the  circulation  of  other  paper  fecurities,  exchequer  bills,  bank  notes,  bankers 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  perfonal  notes,  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  every  other  fpecies  of  paper  circulation 
poperty,  make  a  fhow  of  a  prodigious  magnitude  of  riches  ;  but  asjthe  real  treafure  of  the  nation  cannot  be 
eflimated,  till  all  public  incumbrances  (hall  be  difcharged,  the  deduction  of  twenty  millions  a  year  will 
a  confiderable  drawback  upon  the  national  property  :  and  if  to  this  confideration  we  add  thoie  other  or  the 
8  ballance 
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ballance  of  trade  we  pay  yearly  to  the  Eaft  countries,  together  with  the  intercft  money  lent  out  of  the  1. 
dom  to  fatisfy  our  foreign  public  creditors  •,  a\\  theie  difadvantages  under  which  ihe  nation  labours,  put  ;n 
ballance  againft  rhe  whole  of  its  magnified  paper  wealth,  Ihould  incline  us  to  think  that  thefe  together  ought  to 
alarm  us  to  retrench  every  expence  we  are  able,  and  take  every  meafure  to  abolifh  every  tax-incumbrance  that 
impedes  the  increafe  of  the  folid  national  property.  Could  we  free  ourfelves  from  the  load  of  Cm  mil- 
lions a  year  we  now  raife  for  national  debts,  what  might  that  be  prelumed  to  cafe  the  nation  of  annually,  if  it 
beconfidercd  the  enhancements  upon  enhancements  on  our  whole  trade  and  navigation  fix  millions  grofa  re- 
venue occafions  ?  If  every  tax  is  no  more  than  doubled,  confidered  in  'tis  compound  as  well  as  fimple  light, 
as  we  have  obferved,  the  national  expence  will  be  fo  on  our  whole  trade. 

During  the  laft  two  wars  we  beheld  numerous  opulent  families  to  have  fprung  up. — But  whence  came  this 
mighty  treafure?  Has  it  not  been  extracted  from  our  own  inteftines;  from  the  millions  upon  millions  that  have 
been  raifed  in  this  nation  during  thofe  periods  ?  Before  thole  reras,  the  nation  was  fulidly  wealthy,  and  daily  iri- 
creafing  therein,  by  enriching  commerce  and  navigation,  which  difperled  the  treasures  more  equally  amonglt 
the  people  :  fince  thofe  seras,  that  treafure  has  been  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  all  daffes  of  people  by  the: 
immenfity  of  taxes  •,  and  thofe  taxes  have  been  converting  into  funds  to  pay  intereft  for  above  thirty  times  fuch 
annual  tax  amount,  that  has  been  only  in  paper  property  ;  which  fome  wife  men  have  termed  imaginary  or 
fairy  property,  and  not  real.  This  fabric  of  imaginary  property,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  this  public  debt 
property,  and  its  mighty  circulations,  furnifh  the  appearance  of  millions  upon  millions  of  fuch  fort  of  pro- 
perty, and  this  public  debt  property  will  hold  up  its  circulating  head,  while  the  nation  (hall  continue  able 
to  pay  htereft  for  it.  Will  not  every  thinking  man  confider,  how  long  we  can  fupport  the  paying  lb  many 
millions  a  year  as  are  raifed  upon  our  general  trade,  to  pay  intereft  only  for  fuch  public  debts  ?  For  our  arbi- 
trary enhancements  on  the  prices  of  every  taxed  commodity  renders  our  burthen  at  leaf!  of  ten  millions  per 
annum  on  that  account  only.  How  long  can  this  nation  befides  afford  to  raife  above  ten  millions  more  yearly, 
with  additional  enhancements  for  the  current  fervice,  and  other  expences  ;  efpecially  if  to  the  accumulated  an- 
nual expence  be  tacked  alfo  that  of  the  poor's  tax  raifed  throughout  the  kingdom,  together  with  every  other 
parochial  tax,  and  the  charge  of  turnpikes?  If  thefe  fhould  all  be  confidered  as  burthens  on  the  trade  of 
the  nation,  and  certainly  they  ultimately  center  there,  every  man  will  allow  this  caufe  alone  to  be  adequate 
to  account  for  every  commercial  grievance  we  at  prefent  perhaps  experience  :  this  however  is  the  grand  caufe. 
And  why  may  not  this  be  the  natural  caufe  even  or  that  monopolizing  and  foreftalling  fpirit  that  prevails  ? 

If  our  debts  and  taxes  do  not  diminifh,  they  mult  increafe;  and  if  they  do  increafe,  we  may  p:onounce 
with  certainty,  that  nothing  can  preferve  us  but  our  neighbours  being  in  the  fame  unhappy  fituation  with  our- 
felves, and  that  we  fhall  only  continue  a  great  nation  as  long  as  they  do  fo. 

When  the  art  of  funding,  and  borrowing  thereon,  was  firft  introduced,  the  common  talk  of  mankind  was, 
that  in  time  the  people  of  England  muft  be  undone,  by  adhering  to  a  fyftem  fo  detrimental  to  the  ftate.  Some 
tell  us,  that  the  event  has  proved  the  futility  of  that  apprehenfion.  The  prediction  has  been  verified,  and  that, 
perhaps,  in  the  ftricteft  fenfe.  All  that  could  be  meant  by  the  affcrtion  was,  that  the  then  pofieflbrs,  and  their 
posterity,  muft  be  undone,  and  their  inheritance  taken  away  from  them,  and  become  the  property  of  other  men. 
It  could  never  be  their  meaning,  that  the  land  could  run  away,  or  ceafe  to  be  occupied  by  fomebody.  At  pre- 
fent, that  is  above  70  years  after  the  revolution,  one  tenth  part  of  the  lands  of  England  is  not  po  fit  fled  by  the 
pofterity  or  heirs  of  thofe  who  poffeffed  it  at  that  period  of  time  ;  and  if  the  extermination  ("as  it  may  be 
juftly  termed)  is  not  univerfal,  it  is  only  becaufe  there  were  a  few  overgrown  eftates  ;  fuch  as  the  Devonfhire, 
Bedford,  Curzon,  &c.  which  have  been  proof  againft  the  wafte  of  luxury  and  taxes. 

Suppofe  the  Turks  were  to  over-run  England,  it  might  certainly  be  affirmed  with  propriety,  that,  if  we  did 
not  drive  them  out,  England  muft  be  undone  ;  and  yet,  if  they  fhould  prevail,  the  land  would  ftill  remain, 
would  ftill  be  occupied  and  cultivated,  and  poffibly  the  trade  of  England  would  receive  fome  advantages  from 
the  favour  of  other  Mahometan  nations,  who  have  been  cuftomers  for  the  woollen  and  moft  other  manufactures: 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  property  of  the  country  would  remain  in  the 
poffeflion  of  the  original  inhabitants  70  years  after  fuch  a  conqueff,  than  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  pofterity  of 
thofe  to  whom  it  belonged  at  the  revolution.  As  the  caufe,  I  mean  the  public  Debt,  ftill  fubfifts,  by  its  amaz- 
ing magnitude,  the  prefent  pofieflbrs  muft  not  expect  a  more  durable  eftablifhment.  Was  the  plague  to  rage 
in  a  city  and  all  the  rich  to  perifh,  the  poor  would  get  pofleffion  of  their  lands,  houfes,  and  effects  ;  but  if  the 
infection  continued  to  prevail,  they  would  foon  make  way  for  others  in  their  turn. 

We  have  feen  that  our  debts  and  taxes  have  arrived  at  fuch  a  height,  that  the  nation  hath  at  length  fuffkient 
caufe  to  be  alarmed  at  the  danger  •,  the  monied  interelt  in  particular  ought  to  be  fo,  feeing  they  are  liable  to  be 
the  firft  that  will  feel  the  fatal  effects,  provided  they  do  not  beftir  themfelves  to  procure  the  fpecdy  redemption 
of  their  monied  property.  The  weight  of  taxes  thereby  occafioned  upon  trade  and  navigation,  may  one  day 
be  thought  to  render  their  property  fo  highly  detrimental  to  the  public  interefts,  that  future  bad  minifters  may 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  attempt  to  annihilate  all  their  principal,  by  an  abolition  of  the  funds  exifting  for  their 
annuities  ;  for  if  the  public  debts  and  taxes  fhall  not  be  put  into  a  train  of  more  certain  and  more  expeditious 
ftate  of  redemption  than  they  feem  to  be  in  at  prefent,  and  thereby  the  latter  fhall  be  lefiened,  they  will  both 
afltiredly  increafe-,  and  if  they  fhall  continue  to  increafe,  they  may  become  infupportable  ;  and  when  things 
fhall  be  brought  to  an  extremity,  it  may  occafion  fuch  convulfions  in  the  ftate  as  may  conduce  to  the  taking  of 

fuch  violent  meafures  as  otherwife  might  never  be  thought  of. In  a  like  extremity,  when  the  clergy  had 

inoToffed  too  large  a  fhare  of  the  property  of  the  country,  Henry  Vlll.  was  obliged,  for  the  relief  of  the  people, 
to  feize  on  their  temporalties,  and  has  fince  had  the  general  approbation  of  the  nation  for  fo  doing. — Our 
continuance  in  the  increafe  of  public  debts  and  taxes  will  reduce  the  nation  to  a  condition  much  more  intolerable 
than  we  were  in  before  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  becaufe  the  clergy  contented  themfelves  with  pofieflions  in 
land,  without  pretending  to  a  fhare  in  the  general  induftry  of  the  people,  as  the  monied  intereft  muft  have, 
and  be  intitled  to,  in  confequence  of  fuch  increafe  of  taxes  upon  taxes. 

As  to  a  violation  of  laws  and  public  faith,  it  may  be  in  vain  to  urge  thofe  in  cafes  of  extreme  necefiaty.  The 
firft  of  all  principles  is  that  of  felf-prefervation  ;  nor  could  the  ties  of  law  and  public  faith  be  ftronger  in  favour 
of  fund-holders  now,  than  of  the  clergy  at  the  reformation.  As  to  public  credit,  we  fhould  have  no  more 
occafion  for  it,  fince  people,  relieved  from  fo  oppreffive  a  burthen,  would,  on  any  future  emergency,  by  fub- 
mitting  to  the  former  taxes,  be  better  enabled  to  raife  money  within  the  year,  than  they  can  do  under  our 
prefent  circumftances ;  and  the  greateft  advantage  of  abolilhing  the  debt  would  be,  that  it  might  fee u re  us 
againft  running  into  debt  for  the  future. 

Should  it  be  faid,  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  drive  fo  powerful  and  fo  opulent  a  body  of  people  as  the  pro- 
prietors of  above  130  million  todefpair  :  true  it  is,  they  are  powerful  at  prefent,  while  they  po fiefs  fo  large  a 
fhare  of  national  property,  and  their  cry  is  loud,  becaufe  they  are  pofllfied  of  fuch  vaft  treafure  •,  but  if  they 
Ihould  be  (tripped  of  that,  as  would  then  be  the  cafe,  they  muft  and  would  be  as  inconfiderable,  and  as  little 
liftened  to,  as  any  o:her  let  of  beggars  in  the  kingdom.  We  do  not  fay  it  would  be  wife  or  equitable  in  any 
prince  to  act  this  part ;  and  we  are  allured,  that  during  the  days  of  the  prefent  beft  of  princes,  he  wll  never 
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fufTer  fuch  a  melancholy  cataftrophe  to  happen  j  but  we  cannot   anfwer  for  his  fucceffors,  nor  the  conduct  of 
future  minifters,   if  the  nation  fholud  be  driven  to  defperation,  from  tlie  incieafed  magnitude,  weight  and 

opprcflion  of  our  public  debts  and  taxes. 

The  monied  intereft  will  naturally  infer  from  what  has  been  obferved,  and  it  has  been  fo  obfervtd  on  their  ac- 
count chiefly  to  remind  them,  that  the  greater  and  the  greater  the  public  debts  fhall  grow,  thegreaterand  neater 
will  the  tax-incumbrances  grow,  or  the  greater  and  greater  reductions  of  their  interelt  muft  take  p!ace,  to°create 
new  Interest  funds  for  new  debts,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  (lock-proprietors, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  nation  in  general  :  and  yet,  when  we  Hand  in  need  of  more  money,  the  ftate  muft  be 
fupplied,  and  'tis  to  be  hoped  ever  will,  be  the  temporary  confequence  as  it  may. 

Dangers  of  this  nature  have  been  fuggefted  to  attend  the  monied-intereft ;  and  thofe  not  only  in  the  manner 
above  intimated,  but  by  other  injurious  projects  to  which  the  ftate  of  defperation  might  drive  a  nation  fo  circum- 
ftanced.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  French,  fince  the  year  1613,  have,  in  order  to  decreafe  their  public 
debts,  and  to  reduce  the  prices  of  their  commodities,  by  frequent  enhancements  of  their  money,  varied  the 
relation  between  filver  and  commodities  ;  that  is,  they  have  altered  the  meafure  of  value ;  by  which  means, 
they  do  not  give  half  fo  much  filver  for  a  day's  labour  as  they  did  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  At  that 
time  they  coined  about  eighteen  livres  out  of  eight  ounces  troy-weight  of  fine  filver  ;  and  now  they  coin  near 
fifty  four  livres  out  of  the  lame  quantity  ;  and  yet  they  now  give  no  more  fous  for  a  day's  labour  than  they  did 
before  fuch  enhancement  of  their  money.  Hence  it  is  manifeft,  that,  from  this  circumftance  alone,  their, 
labour  is  fallen  two  thirds,  whilfl:  our  filver  money  has  remained  the  fame  ;  and  hence  our  labour  has 
received  no  diminution  ;  and  ought  not,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  never  will,  by  fuch  like  deftructive  projects.  This 
circumftance,  however,  added  to  their  cheaper  way  of  living,  and  our  enormous  tax  incumbrances,  together 
with  our  arbitrary  enhancements  on  all  taxed  commodities,  will  account  for  the  diminution  of  our  trade  to  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  Spain  in  particular,  wherein  the  French  are  our  potent  rivals,  and  wherein  they  willfoon  become 
fo  univerfally,  unlefs  our  public  debts  and  taxes  (hall  be  reduced  to  a  competent  degree,  as  before  iignified 

throughout  tliclc  observations. The  national  detriment  that  would  attend  the  enhancement  of  our  coin, 

would  prove  highly  ruinous  to  the  whole  monied  intereft,  as  well  as  to  the  nation  in  general.  See  our  article 
Coin,  where  this  matter  is  put  in  our  intended  general  light;  and  wherever  we  have  mentioned  this 
I-'ren  h  project,  in  any  of  our  writings,  the  reader  will  pleafc  to  obierve,  that  it  is  only  done  with  a  defign  to 
(hew  by  what  combinations  of  policy  that  rival  nation  is  enabled  to  underfill  us,  but  with  no  view  whatso- 
ever to  recommend  fuch  a  dcteftable  practice  to  this  nation.  Projects  of  this  kind  are  inconfiftent  with  the  con- 
flitution  of  our  government ;  and  we  hope  that  our  public  debts  and  taxes  will  never  be  fuffered  fo  to  increafe 
upon  us,  as  to  make  any  luch  kind  of  defperate  meafures  ncceflary  :  to  prevent  which  is  one  principal  view  of  mv 
labours,  by  alarming  the  kingdom  now  in  time  of  peace,  of  the  intolerable  magnitude  of  their  incumbrance,  and 
thereby  exciting  10  the  Ipcedy  reduction  of  our  taxes,  by  every  pollible  meafure  that  can  be  deviled  ;  and  par- 
ticularly  to  apprize  the  monied  intereft  to  contribute  all  in  their  power  to  fuch  an  abolition  of  taxes,  as  may  not 
put  the  nation  under  the  necefilty  of  practifing  any  means  for  leflening  the  public  debts  that  fhall  be  repugnant 
to  the  public  faith,  or  any  way  detrimental  to  their  intereft  in  particular,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  the  mod 
deftrudtively  and  the  moft  immediately  affected  thereby  :  and  certainly  they  are  the  whole  clafs  of  people  who 
are  the  bed  able  to  prevent  fuch  calamity,  while  their  property  and  their  power  fhall  continue  fo  great  as  it  at 
prefent  is.  Is  not  this  motive  fufficient  for  them  in  time  to  take  what  has  been  urged  in  their  behalf  in 
good  part  ? 

The  monied  intereft,  we  fay,  is  more  particularly  concerned  to  take  care  that  their  monied  property  be  put 
into  a  more  certain  ftate  of  redemption  than  it  hitherto  has  been,  as  well  for  their  own  greater  fecurity  as 
that  cf  the  ration.  Can  they  expect  that  the  nation  will  be  anxious  about  what  they  thcmfclves  fhall 
be  indifferent  ?  We  have  feen  the  danger  wherein  their  great  eftates  may  be,  provided  debts  and  taxes  are 
not  reduced.  It  has  been  feen,  that  it  is  no  better  than  a  political  amuiement,  to  pretend  to  discharge  any 
part  of  tiil  public  olbts  without  the  reduction  of  taxes;  we  have  feen  likewife,  that  all  re- 
ductions of  intereft  have  been  thrown  into  the  finking-fund,  and  that  this  fund,  inftead  of  being  made 
a  debt,  or  a  tax- redeeming  fund,  for  the  decreafe  of  national  taxes,  hath  become  only  a  public  debt  and 

tax-increafing   fund,  by  furnifhing  intereft  money  the  more  eafily   for  fuch  detrimental  practices. 

We  have  had  fifty  years  experience  of  the  efficacious  operation  of  this  fund  to  eafe  the  nation.  In- 
ftead of  that,  are  we  not  the  worfe  for  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  fund  at  all  ?  Have  not  our  debts  and  taxes 
been  by  the  means  of  that  fund  rendered  fo  immenfely  enormous  as  they  at  prefent  are  ?  For  whatever  hath 
facilitated  the  means  of  raifing  luch  immenfe  fums  as  have  been  railed,  hath  made  miniftcrs  the  more  profule 
and  extravagant  of  the  national  treafure,  and  ever  will.  Such  facilities  rarely  prompt  to  parfjmonious  mea- 
fures, but  ftimulate  to  exorbitant  dillipation.  We  have  feen  the  enormous  height  to  which  our  annual 
supplies  for  the  current  fervice  in  the  time  of  peace  alio  have  arole  ;  and  that  they  all  ultimately  terminate  on 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  empire  ;  that  our  annual,  no  lefs  than  our  perpetuated  luppiies,  fall 
moll  heavily  thereon  ;  even  without  thofe  additional  enhancements  that  traders  in  general  are  obliged  to  levy 

upon  the  nation,  by  the  increafe  of  the  general  prices  of  every  thing  throughout  the  kingdom We  have 

feen  to  what  an  amazing  burthen  thefe  muft  inevitably  amount,  even  exclufive  of  the  poor's  tax,  and  all 
other  parochial  taxes  and  turnpikes  on  our  trade.  We  have  feen,  that  the  weight  and  opprcfilon  of  our  taxes 
are  amply  fufficient  to  account  for  the  exceffive  prices  of  all  Englifh  commodities,  without  having  recourfe 
to  any  temporary  caules  which  have  likewife  contributed  thereto  :  this  caufe  alone,  confidered  in  all  its  con- 
fequences,  is  adequate  to  all  our  prefent  grievances  ;  and  this  is  a  (landing,  a  durable,  not  a  temporary 
caufe  ;  and  without  the  removal  of  this  caufe,  the  effect  cannot  ceale  ;  it  will  grow  worfe  and  worfe,  and  the 
national  calamities  more  and  more  intolerable. 

The  annual  ballance  in  trade  that  we  pay  to  the  Eaft  countries  is,  at  the  fame  time,  a  drain  of  national 

treafure  we  ought  not  on  any  account  to  admit  of,  if  we  can  poffibly  prevent  it.     We  cannot  fupport  it. 

The  other  conftant  drain  of  treafure  that  we  fuftain  on  account  of  our  public  debts  to  foreigners,  is  another 
additional  grievance  that  tends  to  our  greater  impoverifhment.  Does  not  common  policy  direct  that 
fuch  mighty  drains  may  ceafe  ?  And  yet  they  feem  to  be  never  thought  of  by  our  very  minifters  of  ftate, 
whofe  duty  it  is  to  dofo  !  What !  will  not  the  prefent  high  price  of  gold  and  filver  a'arm  them  !  Will  not 
thefe  barefaced  deftructive  phaenomena  roufe  the  nation  from  its  lethargy  !    Will  not  ********  ***  * 

To  contribute  to  bring  about  thefe  happy  confequences,  we  have  recommended  a  more  interefting  union  be- 
tweenGreat  Britain  and  her  American  colonies;  we  have  prefumed  tofketch  in  what  manner  fuch'a  further  union 
might  take  place,  to  their  reciprocal  benefit  and  advantage. We  have  fhown  how  fuch  an  happy  union,  car- 
ried to  its  full  extent,  might  fo  inrich  the  nation  as  to  enable  us  to  leffen  our  public  debts  and  taxes,  and  thereby 
augment  our  commerce  and  navigation  with  our  plantations  more  and  more,  by  reafon  of  the  greater  cheapnels 
of  Englifh  commodities.  When  thefe  national  meafures  fhall  be  duly  purfued,  our  colonifts  will  increafe  in 
their  importation  of  them  from  us,  and  we  in  our  importations  from  them.  This  will  inlarge  and  cement  the 
defirable  commercial  union,  and  nothing  elle  can  or  will  effectually  do  it.  We  have  (hewed  by  what  eafy 
means  thefe  things  may  be  accomplifhed We  have  (hown  that  the  fame  duties  may  be  levied  upon  our  ad- 
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di'tional  plantation  imports  that  are  now  levied  upon  thofe  detrimental  ones  from  the  Eafl  countries  and  cllV 

where  •,  lb  that  the  revenue  cannot  fuffer  in  this  reipect,  by  the  propofed  change  of  meafures We  have 

fhown  what  additional  and  extenfive  a  circulation  of  trade  may  be  carried  on  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica by  fuch  meafures  ;  efpecially  between  her  and  her  continental  colonics— —We  have  feen  in  what  manner 
that  commerce  and  navigation  may  be  inlarged  between  the  continent  and  the  iflands,  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage. 

From  the  increafe  of  our  ifland  commerce  in  America  that  feems  to  be  promifed  by  our  additional  territories, 
we  may  expect  conliderable  benefits  -,  efpecially  if  well  regulated  free  ports  fha!l  take  place,  confident  with  the 

act  of  navigation. We  have  intimated  that  our  American  trade  is  our  own  trade,  and  under  our  own  con- 

troul  and  government,  and  if  wifely  regulated  by  this  kingdom,  may  and  will  anfwer  ends  of  infinite  emolu- 
ment to  this  nation  ;  regulated  as  well  to  the  advantage  of  the  colonifts  as  the  mother  kingdom  ;  to  fuch  a 
decree,  perjiaps,  might  the  fame  be  carried,  that  this  nation  might  in  time  become  not  very  anxious  as  to  any 
other  branch  of  maritime  trade  that  fhould  not  be  apparently  and  unqueflionably  profitable  to  the  nation  as  wel! 
as  the  trader-,  and  therefore  this  commerce  is  an  object  well  deferving  the  mod  attentive  legifiative  care  and  con- 
cern. By  cultivating  this  trade  to  the  pitch  it  will  admit  of,  will  furnifh  innumerable  articles  for  re-exporta- 
tion to  ail  parts  of  the  European  world,  and  augment  our  maritime  power,  and  bring  in  treafures  from  every 
quarter  ;  it  will  amazingly  increafe  our  wealth  and  our  maritime  prowefs  :  as  it  will  detach  us  from  all  com- 
mercial connections  but  fuch  as  fhall  be  evidently  beneficial  to  the  ftate  j  fo  it  will  never  fubject  us  to  the  ca- 
price and  infults  of  other  potentates  •,  for  whenever  they  fhall  ufe  us  ill,  by  the  infraction  of  commercial  trea- 
ties or  otherwife,  we  fhall  have  nought  to  do  but  to  return  the  treatment  in  a  commercial  way  :  that  is  to  fay, 
if  they  fhall  impede  and  obftrudt  our  trade  with  them  in  any  unjuftifiable  manner,  we  fhall  refent  it  in  the 
like  manner,  without  having  immediate  recourfe  to  the  fword. — On  the  contrary,  every  ftate  will  be  the  more 
cautious  how  they  fhall  dare  to  quarrel  with  us,  when  they  fhall  behold  us  in  a  kind  of  ftate  of  independency 
of  trade  with  them  all,  and  in  a  capacity  to  right  ourfelves  at  any  time,  upon  any  kind  of  injurious  treat- 
ment that  found  policy  fhall  direct  to  refent  with  our  whole  national  force.  And  when  we  fhall  arrive  at  this 
happy  ftate  of  commercial  independency,  as  it  were,  who  have  we  to  fear  ?  What  power,  or  what  com- 
bination of  powers  will  prefume  to  difturb  our  tranquillity,  efpecially  if  fome  other  points  fhall  be  regarded 
that  we  may  hereafter,  if  our  other  avocations  fhall  admit  of  it,  fuggeft  ? 

The  increafe  of  navigation  and  maritime  power  between  the  mother-kingdom  and  her  colonies,  may  be- 
come very  great  •,  it  may  really  become  unfpeakably  great,  by  means  of  the  commercial  union  fuggefted  :  and 
as  we  fhall  then  get  into  the  fure  track  of  difcharging  the  public  debts  and  annihilating  taxes,  what  will  hin- 
der but  likewife  then  the  happieft  commercial  union  may  take  place  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ?  For 
nothing  hath  hitherto  obstructed  that  meafure,  but  the  immenfity  of  our  debts,  and  the  enormous  burthert 
of  our  taxes.  When  once  our  tax  incumbrances  fhall  be  duly  annihilated  ;  and  whenever,  in  confequence 
thereof*  all  Englifh  commodities  and  manufactures  fhall  be  reduced  in  price  to  a  level  with  thofe  of  our 
competitors,  may  not  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  her  American  plantations,  become  fo  happily  united,  as  to 
bid  defiance  to  almoft  any  combined  power  that  may  dare  to  mal-treat  or  infult  us  ?  Thefe  are  the  days 
that  every  true  friend  to  his  country  ought  to  rejoice  to  fee  ;  and  till  the  due  reduction  of  our  debts  and  taxes, 
we  cannot  expect  to  fee,  for  more  reafons  than  I  chufe  to  mention :  and  although  I  am  perfuaded,  that  I  fhall 
not  be  thanked  for  what  I  have  faid  •,  that  gives  me  no  manner  of  concern  •,  independency  is  the  ftate  I  enjoy,  and 
fhall  ever  endeavour  to  maintain  ;  perfons  in  other  conditions  giving  themfelves  no  trouble  to  repreient  things 
in  their  true  light,  private  interelt  fwaying  them  to  the  contrary,  or  to  be  quite  indifferent  about  public  affairs, 
while  they  enjoy  their  lucrative  pofts  of  profit  and  honour. 

Then  it  is  we  may  expect  to  fee  the  enhanced  price  of  provifions  and  every  thing  elfe  fall,  to  the  comfort 
and  relief  of  the  induftrious  Britifh  artifan  and  manufacturer,  and  to  the  renown  and  glory  of  the  Britifh  em- 
pire. Bread  alone  is  infufficient  to  comfort  the  laborious  heart :  they  muft  have  meat  alfo,  and  in  plenty 
too,  in  order  to  replenifh  their  exhaufted  ftrength  ;  yet  it  is  at  prefent  fo  dear,  that  even  perfons  of  middling 
fortunes  can  hardly  afford  a  joint  of  the  beft  for  their  families.  Does  not  this  merit  the  moft  ferious  atten- 
tion of  legiflation  ?  Is  not  the  worft  of  confufions  always  to  be  expected  from  an  oppreffed,  a  ftarving,  and 
a  defpairing  people  ?  Does  not  all  hiftory  fhow  the  tragical  effects  of  the  prevalence  of  want  and  famine,  and 
prove  that  it  is  impoffible  to  retain  the  obedience  of  any  nation,  while  the  people's  bellies  are  empty  ?  Will 
not  people  deftitute  of  the  comforts  of  life,  refufe  to  be  bridled  by  laws  ?  Will  perfons  in  that  forlorn  con- 
dition be  reftrained  from  violence,  by  fentiments  of  regard  for  fuperior  condition  ?  Has  not  this  been  lately 
exemplified  by  our  neighbours  in  Spain,  where  the  general  cry  of  the  people  feems  to  be  againft  the  govern- 
ment for  impoverifhng  them  ?  Will  not  the  fame  caufes  have  the  fame  effect  every  where  ?  -Is  it  not  full 
time  to  remove  the  caufes  of  general  difcontent  in  this  nation  ? 

In  Greece,  Italy,  Perfia,  and  Egypt,  whenever  the  public  was  obferved  to  be  affaulted  by  real  or  artificial 
famine,  officers  were  employed  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  buy  up  the  neceffariesof  life  wherever  they  could 
be  obtained,  at  the  molt  reafonable  rates,  and  convey  thofe  inettimable  commodities,  at  the  public  charge,  to 
the  unfortunate  cities  where  want  raged,  that  the  fubjects  might  not  be  traded  out  of  their  lives  and  domeftic 
quiet,  by  engroffers,  foreftallers,  and  regraters.  All  wife  miniflers  have  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
the  laft  importance  to  pay  a  capital  attention  to  the  wants  of  capital  cities,  becaufe  the  working  multitudes 
affembled  in  the  fervice  of  a  large  metropolis,  can  neither  want,  nor  provide  for  themfelves.  Why  is  every 
proper  arrangement  that  can  be  made,  till  our  taxes  can  be  abated,  neglected,  to  prevent  the  enormous  price 
of  butchers  meat  in  our  markets?  The  virtuous  and  humane  may  propofe  aflbciations  of  private  men  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  public.  Such  defigns  are  laudable,  and  merit  every  poffible  private  encourage- 
ment. But 'tis  to  be  feared,  that  no  attempts  of  this  fort  will  be  crowned  with  the  wifhed-for  fuccefs,  till  a 
national  reinforcement  can  be  obtained  againft  national  evils.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  at  Birmingham  ;  wheat  has 
been  latefy  near  double  the  price  it  was  about  twenty  years  ago  •,  fo  has  beef,  mutton,  pork,  veal ;  alfo  cheefe, 
butter,  &c. — We  hear  the  fame  melancholy  accounts  from  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  fVlan- 
chefter,  &c.  Thus  our  own  induftrious  poor,  who  by  their  labour  fupport  our  manufactures,  and  even  the 
kingdom  itfelf,  are  in  feveral  parts  almoft  ftarving  alive.  Will  not  people,  prompted  by  the  irrefiftible  force  of 
hunger  and  nakednefs,  endeavour,  by  fome  means  or  other,  to  get  redrefs?  May  not  calamities  of  this  na- 
ture create  a  kind  of  defperation  amongft  his  majefty's  fubjects,  and  the  confequence  prove  of  the  moft  dan- 
gerous nature,  if  not  foon  put  a  flop  to  ? 

If  miniflers  are  at  a  lofs  to  reduce  our  moft  burthenfome  taxes  themfelves,  that  opprefs  the  oppreffed,  whjr 
do  they  not  employ  and  reward  well,  thofe  who  are  able  to  do  it  in  their  ftead  '?  'Till  this  can  be  done  by 
fomebody,  why  do  they  not  put  in  execution  what  they  have  in  their  immediate  power,  to  put  a  ftop  to  mo- 
nopolizers, foreftallers,  and  regraters?  It  will  not  be  faid,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  legiflature  to  ef- 
fect this.  Why  then  do  not  our  miniflers  lay  the  matter  before  them  without  delay  ?  Why  have  the  moft 
fulutary  meafures  that  can  be  thought  of  been  delayed  fo  long  ?  Can  any  thing  be  unequal  to  the  vvifdom  of 
a  Britifh  parliament?  Though  we  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of  thofe  caufes,  which  we  have 
termed  temporary,  will  be  ftnking  at  the  root  of  our  grievances,  yet  ought  not  every  thing  be  done  that  can 
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be  towards  the  lower. n-  the  prfi  ■-  of  provifions  in  tlie  fird  place,  to  pacify  the  map;  of  the  working  people, 
till  the  molt  effedboal  meal  ires  ;h..!i  b  I  ll  eh  to  ledfefi  the  public  debts  and  taxes  ?  U  not  the  burthen  of 
neat  eight  millions  a  year,  befltfeS  the  vail  expencc  of  collection,  burthen  fufflcient  for  the  nation  to  fupport 
in  time  of  peace,  without  bearing  our  cnoimous  tax  incumbrances  for  public  debts  a!fo  -,  moreefpecially  when 
it  is  confidered,  that  the  whole  weight  of  national  burthens  fall  upon  trade,  as  the  ultimate  Teat  ^unJ  that 
fupports  all  other  ? 

Let  any  impartial  man  duly  confuler,  what  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  to  what  an  intolerable  height 
our  enhancements  upon  enhancements  dill  further  augment  the  valt  national  expencc  ;  and  to  what  a  dill 
greater  degree  our  poor's  rax,  and  all  other  heavy  p.irochi  .1  taxes  incumber  the  whole  commerce  of  the  king- 
dom •,  and  then  let  him  judge,  whether  this  caufc  alone  is  not  adequate  to  every  calamity  the  kingdom  at 
prelent  groajas  under  ? 

'Tis  no  compenfation  to  the  nation  to  attribute  the  caufeof  our  misfortunes  to  this  or  the  other  adminiftra- 
tion  •,  we  may  complain  upon  this  head  to  eternity,  without  redrefs.     I  las  it  mended,  or  can  it  mend  public 
affairs,  merely   to  turn  out  one  miniftry  and   put  in  another  raw  and  unexperienced  ?     Can  chancres  alone 
amonglt  men  of  power  relieve  the  kingdom  from  millions  of  the  national  taxes  from  which  it  requires  to  be 
relieved  ?     Has  granting  fome  great  men  penfions,  the  Ions  and  relations  of  others  places  upon  places,  contri- 
buted one  jot  to  render  the  nation  more  profperous  and  more  happy  ?     Has  not  this  political  farce  been  too 
long  acted  to  bear  being  brought  upon  the  ftage  any  more  ?     Is  not  fuch  date-craft  grown  quite  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  every  wife  and  upright  man  ?     Does  it  not  incline  every  one  to  think,  that  nothing  more  is 
meant  thereby  than  mere  miniderial  fcrambles  for  places  of  profit  and  honour?   Mult  not  this  prove  a  crreat 
affliction  to  the  belt  of  fovereigns  ?  Would  he  not  enjoy  a  far  greater  fhare  of  complacency  and  confolation, 
we  repeat  it  again,  had  he   lefs  indead  of  more  lucrative  places  to  bellow,   fincc  they  occafion  fuch  eternal 
wranglings,  intrigues  and  detractions  in  the  nation  ?     Is  it  not  Jcandalous  to  behold  fuch  numerous  profitable 
places  fan!  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  •,  and  yet  the  whole  power  of  bellowing  them  wrefted  out  of  the  royal 
hands  by  over-ruling  cabals  and  intrigues,  that  feem  to  care  as  little  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown, 
as  they  do  for  the  felicity  of  the  people  ?      But  if  a  Uriel  fcrutiny  is  made  into  the  poffeffors  of  all  places  of 
truft,  honour,  and  profit,  faid  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  for  it  is  no  more  than  a  fay-fo,  on  whom  fhall 
we  find  them  bellowed,  and  for  what  public  fcrvice  have  they  been  beftowed  on  the  poffeffors  "in  mod  reigns  ? 
Have  they  been  given  to  men  who  have  deferred  them-,  who  have  done  any  real  fervices  to  the  foverei°-n 
or  the  nation  ?     Was  this  matter  duly  enquired  into,  where  is  the  lift  of  thole  fuperlative  patriots  who  have 
laboured  to  keep  the  kingdom  free  from  debts  and  taxes  ?     Inftead  of  recollecting  any  large  catalogue  of 
the  names  of  thole  worthies,  I  confefs  myfclf  at  a  lofs  to  think  of  one  fingle  great  perfonage,  who  has  for 
many  years  filled  any  of  the  great  polls  of  profit  and  honour,  that  has  diflinguifhed   himfelf  in  preventing 
thofe  grievances  the  nation  now  labours  under.      Were  we  happy  enough  to  have  been  bleffed  with  but  a  few 
of  thefe,  we  could  never  have  been  reduced  to  the  condition  we  are  now  in.     On  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
no  difficulty  tofurnifh,  within  my  own  time,  a  very  large  lift  of  perfons,  among  whom,  and  their  relations 
and  dependents,  many  millions  upon  millions  of  the  public  trcafure  have  been  amaffed,  together  with  great 
titles  of  honour.     But  where  are  our  celebrated  financiers,  who  have  annihilated  our  tax-oppreffions  ?     And 
wherein  conlills  the  public  virtue  of  heaping  tax  upon  tax  upon  the  nation,  which  has  heaped  calamity  upon 
calamity  upon  it,  till  we  are  brought  to  the  date  we  are  at  prcfent  in  ? 

The  fyftem  of  multiplying  debts  and  taxes  is  now  carried  to  great  lengths ;  and  our  ftatefmen  will  not  be  con- 
vinced it  is  carried  to  its  full  extent,  till  it  fhall  be  out  of  our  power  to  carry  it  further.  But  if  we  are  to  wait  till 
that  very  day  comes,  before  we  fha!l  begin  to  think  of  changing  the  fyftem,  will  it  not  then  be  too  late  to  do  it  ? 
How  far  diliant  that  very  day  may  be,  is  no  great  difficulty  to  prejudge,  from  the  feveral  national  fymptoms, 
that  are  lb  llagrant  at  prefent.  What  other  prognoftics  of  its  near  approach  would  we  have,  than  what  we  at 
prelent  experience,  and  are  rcprefented  through  the  courfe  of  this  fhert  difcourfe  ? 

The  prelent  money  fyftem  calls  aloud  for  reformation  :  for  this,  added  to  the  accumulated  force  of  what  has 
been  here  urged,  occafionsthc  magnitude  of  our  public  calamity,  by  the  exceffive  high  prices  of  every  thing 
in  England  ■,  from  thofe  of  provifions  in  general,  to  thole  of  all  other  commodities  and  manufactures. 

If  the  effects  of  that  great  paper  circulation  which  is  now  carried  on  in  the  nation  be  duly  confidered,  we 
fhall  find  that  to  be  a  caule  that  contributes  to  the  evils  we  complain  of ;  and  indeed  is  a  neceffary  effect  pro- 
ceeding from  our  mighty  public  debts  and  taxes.  The  price  of  labour,  and  the  value  of  commodities,  it  is 
evident,  would  not  be  the  lame  in  this  ifland,  when  there  is  twenty  millions  of  pounds  in  circulation,  as  when  there 
is  forty  millions  of  paper :  but  as  the  monied  intereft  has  arofe  to  the  pitch  they  are,  and  in  confequence  thereof 
paper  circulation  has  become  fo  very  extenfive,  it  has  created  this  artificial  kind  of  circulation.  Add  to  this, 
the  greatnefs  of  banking  carried  on  in  the  kingdom,  by  the  filent  but  inceffant  iffuing  of  notes  •,  this  has  more 
than  doubled  the  new  coined  current  fpecie  of  the  ifland  •,  confequently  a  crown  will  not  go  further  than  half  a 
crown  would  have  gone  formerly.  Thus  they  have  in  a  manner  flrippcd  the  landed  gentlemen  of  a  great  part 
of  their  incomes,  as  one  thouland  a  year  is  now  of  little  more  value  than  five  hundred  pounds,  through  this 
artificial  increafe  of  paper  money  •,  for  the  price  of  labour  and  commodities  has  arifen  in  a  fafter  proportion 
than  the  landed  gentleman's  property  has  been  improved. 

If  we  examine  the  extent  of  this  circulation,  we  fhall  find  it  immenfe.  It  has  been  computed  by  fome  ju- 
dicious perions,  that  including  our  national  debts,  and  every  other  kind  of  paper  currency,  there  are  notes 
exifting  in  this  kingdom  at  prefent,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty,  or  rather  twenty-four  pounds  in  paper,  for 
every  pound  in  gold  and  filver.  Almofl  the  whole  of  this  artificial  fpecie  has  been  coined,  year  after  year,  by 
private  perfons  ;  and  opportunities  of  loans  to  the  government  has  been  the  very  inlet  by  which  they  have  in- 
finuated  their  nominal  money  into  circulation.  Neither  the  whole  of  the  gold,  nor  of  the  artificial  fpecie,  is 
kept  up  in  actual  currency  ;  but  from  the  flighted  attention  to  money-matters  at  prefent,  we  may  perceive,  that 
there  is  above  ten  times  greater  quantity  of  the  latter  kind  of  money  ufed,  than  of  the  former.  All  fums  of 
one  thoufand  pounds,  or  upwards,  are  now  paid  almod  wholly  in  paper.  It  is  nearly  the  fame  with  fums  of 
one  hundred  pounds  :  nay  even  fhopkeepers  and  tradefmens  bills,  of  twenty  or  forty  pounds,  are  now  gene- 
rally paid  in  bankers  notes.  The  ltewards  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  the '  r'emoteft  parts  of  the  ifland, 
receive  the  rents  chiefly  in  paper:  and  it  is  even  faid,  that  a  very  few  years  ago,  for  fome  time,  cer- 
tain copper-plate  preffes  have  worked  off  many  hundred  of  notes  a  day  for  circulation.  Does  not  this  de- 
monflrate  the  neceflity  of  redraining  fomehow  the  power  of  fuch  artificial  coinage  in  the  hands  of  monied 
men,  who  feem  not  to  care  how  ibon  they  unnerve  the  nation,  provided  the  public  diftrefs  will  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  enlarging  their  fortunes  ?  While  there  is  a  malady  fubfifting  in  the  date,  corrupting  its  very 
blood,  in  vain  do  we  attempt  to  reflore  health  by  mere  palliatives.  If  we  Would  effect  a  cure,  we  mud  apply 
remedies  to  the  very  root  of  the  evil. 

This  renders  the  order  of  monied  men  a  very  dangerous  nuifance,  indead  of  an  ornament,  ftrength,  and  advan- 
tage, to  the  kingdom.  May  not  this,  in  time,  conduce  to  their  ruin,  inllead  of  their  further  aggrandifement  at  the 
public  expencc  ?    Formerly  we  had  no  confiderable  monied  men  out  of  the  order  of  merchants  and  undertaking 
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manufacturers  (exclufive  of  the  gentlemen  of  landed  property-,)  but  within  this  half  century,  numbers  have 
ftarted  up  great  monied  men,  without  having  been  concerned  in  manufacture  or  traffic,  or  being  poffeffcd  of 
land.  Can  fuch  fortunes  be  otherwile  railed,  than  by  preying  upon  the  necefficies  of  the  flare,  or  upon  the 
indultry  of  private  perfons  ?  Confcqucntly,  Ihould  not  a  bufinefs  of  fo  detrimental  a  nature  be  fomehow  re- 
trained, if  no:  totally  fuppreffed,  by  every  well  policed  government  ?  And  how  can  this  be  moft  effectually 
done,  but  by  the  equitable  annihilation  of  the  public  debts  and  taxes,  as  foon  as  poflible,  and  contract  no  per- 
petual taxes  for  fuch  debts  evermore  ? 

.  While  monied  men  have  been  encumbering  the  flate,  and  finking  the  value  of  money,  by  their  arbitrary  in- 
creafe  of  paper  currency,  the  wicked  practice  of  ftockjobbing  has  added  occafionally  to  the  confufion  and 
diflrefs.  The  greateft  part  of  the  profels'd  money-jobbers  may  not  unjuftly  be  termed  public  robbers  ;  for  by 
their  artifices  they  have,  for  thefe  feveral  years  part,  llripped  innocent  individuals  of  more  of  their  property 
than  all  the  highwaymen  in  Great  Britain.  Their  practice  is  exactly  fimilar  in  its  effects  to  that  of  houfe- 
breakers.  A  gentleman,  we  fhall  fuppofe,  buys  iooo/.  flock  for  iocjo/.  and  locks  up  his  title  thereto  in  the 
fcrutore,  or  has  it  legally  transferred.  Here  he  may  reafonably  think  it  fafe  ;  yet  the  event  has  proved  the  mif- 
take  •,  for  the  tricks  of  the  money-jobbers  fhall  have  fuch  an  influence  upon  its  value,  that  when  he  offers  it  for 
fale  at  market,  he  will  find  it  is  not  worth  quite  ycol.  Would  it  have  made  any  difference  to  this  gentle- 
man, to  have  had  his  fcrutore  broke  open  at  home,  and  out  of  iooo  /.  cafh  contained  in  it,  to  have  found  300  /. 
carried  off  by  thieves  ? 

Had  there  been  no  annual  loans,  the  flocks  would  have  ceafed  to  fluctuate  as  they  have  done  ;  and  by  the 
eflablifhment  that  ought  to  take  place,  they  fhould  be  continually  kept  up  at  par,  or  very  near  it,  till  we  can 
annihilate  the  whole,  even  in  times  of  war.  This  would  give  new  life  to  trade,  fave  millions  from  going  out 
of  the  kingdom.  Though  the  flucf  uating  flate  of  the  funds  fhould  not  really  affect  the  public  credit  of  the 
flate,  yet  iheir  inflability  and  low  price  tas  too  frequently  given  an  opportunity  to  foreigners  to  draw  large 
fums  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  tempted  many  manufacturers  and  traders  to  forfake  their  bufinefs,  and  go  into 
Exchange-alley  with  their  money  ;  where  for  every  eight  pence  they  could  purchafe  a  fhilling,  which  has 
been  a  greater  profit  than  they  could  expect  by  following  their  occupation.  This  profit,  however,  few  of 
them  ever  receive  •,  for  not  being  able  to  wait  to  realize  their  fhilling,  by  feeing  flocks  rife  to  par,  they  are  ob- 
liged, by  the  neceffity  of  their  affairs,  to  fell  out  at  much  the  fame  rate  they  bought  in,  and  find  themfelves  fuf- 
ferers  by  having  neglected  honefl  induftry.  The  broker,  however,  ftill  thrives,  by  a  fucceffion  of  new  bubbles  ; 
but  trade,  in  the  mean  time,  is  daily  receiving  frefh  wounds  under  fuch  a  fyflem,  and  that  fpirit  of  induftry, 
which  is  the  very  life  of  the  flate,  by  continually  fupplying  new  refources  from  agriculture,  and  the  labour 
of  artifts,  and  the  folid  arts  of  commerce,  declines  more  and  more  into  a  fpirit  of  gaming,  which  fubfifls 
merely  by  devouring  the  folid  refources  of  opulence. 

Part  of  every  new  loan  is  made  up  by  deductions  out  of  the  old  funds  •,  for  the  money-lenders  are  gainers 
even  by  felling  out  of  the  old  funds  one  per  cent,  lefs,  when  they  fubfcribe  the  fame  money  into  a  new  loan  of 
two  per  cent,  advantage.  The  funds,  by  this  means,  are  kept  gradually  finking,  and  the  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  obliged  proportionally  to  augment  its  premiums  the  burthen  of  all  deficiencies  being  laid  atlaft 
upon  the  flate.  The  public  funds  are  like  a  granary,  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom.  While  the  grain  is  drawn 
out  every  day  by  that  opening,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  heap  finks  down,  notwkhftanding  any  fmall  fupplies 
that  may  be  poured  in  at  top -,  but  if  the  opening  were  once  flopped  up,  the  granary  would  foon  be  filled  up, 
by  the  frcfh  ftores  brought  to  it  from  all  parts. 

In  the  like  manner,  the  funds  mufl  immediately  rife,  if  the  government  once  ceafes  to  make  anv  demands 
for  fupplies  from  the  monied  men  ;  for  no  part  of  the  yearly  expence  of  government  being  drawn  from  thence, 
the  number  of  fellers  would  be  very  few  in  comparifon  of  the  buyers,  which  is  always  the  moft  certain  means 
of  raifing  the  market.  If  there  were  to  be  no  transfers  or  deductions  from  the  funds,  but  thofe  occafioned  by 
real  neceffities  of  flockholders,  lefs  than  half  a  million  of  money  brought  to  market  would  be  fufficient  toraife 
them  to  par  at  any  time. 

The  mifchievous  practices  of  fwellingour  paper  circulation  are  far  from  ending  with  the  war  :  even  in  time  of 
peace,  perfons  not  only  affume  the  coinage,  but  the  fole  direction  of  the  circulation  of  all  our  paper  money, 
which  is  a  power  too  great  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  private  men,  who  are  every  day  extending  it  more  and 
more,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  flate.  Though  the  bad  confequences  of  this  paper  coinage  have  never 
been  attended  to  at  home,  yet  the  colony  of  Connecticut  have  not  only  remarked  them,  but  guarded  againft 
them  by  a  wife  law,  which  ordains,  "  That  any  society,  presuming  to  emit   or   issue  bills  of  cre- 

"    DIT,    TO  BE  USED   AS  MONEY   IN  TRADE,    SHALL    BE   PUNISHED    AS    IN    CASE    OF    COUNTERFEITING  ;    AND  TH£ 

"  utter£r  of  such  bills  shall  forfeit  double  the  sums."     Douglas's  Summary  of  American  Affairs, 
vol.  II.  p.  200. 

If  bankers  are  fuffered  to  proceed  without  any  kind  of  legal  controul,  at  this  rate  they  alone  will  be  in  pof- 
feffion  of  all  the  gold  and  filver  in  the  nation  •,  in  which  cafe,  exclufive  of  the  great  power  they  would  ac- 
quire, trade  would  be  as  much  burdened  by  an  over-abundance  of  paper  fpecie,  as  it  is  at  prefent  by  taxes. 
Bankers,  at  prefent,  by  iffuing  notes,  draw  all  the  cafh  to  themfelves,  which  they  offer  in  loans  to  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  as  thefe  loans  are  paid  at  eight  or  ten  different  payments,  it  renders  it  ftill  more  eafy  to  keep 
up  their  arbitrary  paper  circulation. 

According  to  the  vulgar  prejudices,  indeed,  loans  often  or  twelve  millions  have  been  raifed  for  fome  years 
together,  from  the  mere  favings  of  our  wealthy  traders ;  but  this  opinion,  from  what  has  been  urged,  mult 
appear  to  be  falfe  and  abfurd  in  the  highefl  degree. 

Befides  the  opportunity  which  a  loan  affords  to  the  bankers  of  iffuing  notes,  which  exift  as  fo  much  paper 
wealth,  and  lie  as  a  burthen  on  the  flate  till  they  be  redeemed  by  parliament,  that  is,  till  the  debt  be  paid  off. 

The  fway  and  influence  of  our  paper-monied  men,  as  things  have  been  unhappily  managed  for  the  nation, 
have  been  very  formidable  •,  but  is  not  that  entirely  owing  to  their  being  made  ufeful  engines  to  the  flate,  to 
multiply  the  public  debts  and  taxes  ?  What  would  their  power  and  intereft  be,  if  they  were  not  fupported  by 
their  connection  with  the  government  ?  Should  the  government  wifely  detach  themfelves  from  their  old  fyflem 
of  raifing  money,  they  would  become  of  all  men  the  moft  dependent;  for  as  the  richeftof  them  have  iffued 
more  paper  obligations  than  they  can  well  anfwer  at  certain  times,  inftead  of  being  able  to  check  others,  they 
will  be  checked  themfelves,  with  the  perpetual  apprehenfion  of  fuch  runs  upon  them  far  cafh,  as  might  end 
in  the  ruin  of  numbers.  This  would  force  them  gradually  to  abridge  their  dealings  in  paper,  and  turn  them- 
felves to  fome  other  bufinefs,  which  would  be  doubly  beneficial  to  the  flate. 

It  would  neither  be  cruel  nor  injurious  for  the  flate  to  oblige  any  body  of  men,  who  thrive  by  diftrefling  the 
public,  under  the  appearance  of  ferving  them,  to  quit  their  pernicious  occupations,  and  betake  themfelves  to 
lome  other  means  of  living  confiftent  with  the  welfare  of  the  flate.  Hardly  any  public  reformation  can  be 
effected,  without  interfering,  in  fome  meafure,  with  the  private  intereft  of  individuals :  but  that  is  never 
thought  any  juft  reafon  why  fuch  reformation  fhould  not  take  place.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  men  were  turned  out  of  bread  ;  that  is,  were  deprived  of  their  then  means  of  fubfiftence,  and 
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compelled  to  look  for  fome  other :  but  this  was  no  reafon  why  the  war  fhould  continue  for  ever,  Idl  thofe  who 
made  it  their  profeffion  fhotild  want  employment.  When  the  ale  of  printing  wai  invented,  numbeilcfs  perfons 
got  their  living  by  writing.  This  had  no  weight  againft  the  encouragement  of  the  arc  of  typography,  fince  it 
has  been  judged  in  all  well-policed  countries,  that  as  many,  or  mure,  might  get  their  living  by  piintino-,  as 
ever  had  done  by  writing,  and  the  world  become  infinitely  better  inftructed.  The  intereft  of  watermen^who 
ply  on  the  river  Thames,  was  oppofed  to  the  general  conveniency  that  would  arife  from  the  building  of  Lon- 
don, Weitminfter,  and  Blackfriars  bridges,  and  others  ;  yet  thefe  ufeful  undertakings  have  not  been  dif. 
couraged  in  the  leaft  on  account  of  that  trifling  objection.  The  intereft  of  the  water  carriers  in  London,  who 
were  formerly  a  very  nurrieroiis  body,  was  oppofed  to  the  fcheme  of  introducing  the  New  River  water  into  the 
metropolis  ;  but  though  it  was  eafily  forefeen  that  their  trade  would  be  ruined,  if  the  rlew  fcheme  fhould  take 
place,  yet  the  extraordinary  convenience  that  would  accrue  to  the  public,  from  theconftant  and  plentiful  fup- 
ply  of  water,  outweighed  all  confiderations  of  the  private  intereft  of  thefe  individuals,  who  could  earn  a  live- 
lihood by  turning  themfelves  to  fome  other  employment.  The  fociety  of  water-carriers,  it  will  be  allowed,  is 
but  much  miffed  in  this  great  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  now  better  fupplied  with  water  by  the  New 
River  company,  and  the  Bridge  Houfe,  &c.  who,  for  a  fmall  expence,  circu'ate  it  in  pipes  through  theftreets 
and  houles,  in  great  abundance.  This  circulation  has  been  attended  with  fo  many  conveniences,  that  the  trade 
of  the  water-carriers  has  long  been  rendered  ufelcfs  and  obfulete  •,  and  to  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  think 

only  of  modern  times,  it  now  feemsodd  that  fuch  a  fociety  ever  exifted. If  ever,  therefore,  this  great  point 

of  paper  circulation  in  this  kingdom  fhould  be  duly  confidered  by  the  legjflature,  as  perhaps  may  fooner  be- 
come the  cafe  than  many  are  wont  td  apprehend,  the  whole  fyftcm  may  be  reformed  that  we  have  too  long- 
been  habituated  to  \  and  the  intereft  of  all  the  monied  proprietors  may  be  put  upon  a  more  fecure  eftabliftiment 
than  ever  it  will  be  withuut  it.  They  will  then  think  well  and  refpect  the  memory  of  all  who  (hall  have  endea- 
voured to  promote  the  required  reformation  •,  and  it  is  better  it  fhould  come  upon  them  gradually,  as  the  na- 
tional incumbrances  might  very  eafily  be  lefTcned,  than  fuddenly,  to  their  intire  deftruction.  Before  the  late  re- 
Volution,  there  was  no  diftinftion  of  monied-  intereft,  norfcarce  a  fingle  banker  in  ail  London,  much  lefs  a  bank- 
ing-houfe  in  every  great  city  ;  yet  in  thofe  times  trade  flourifhed,  the  people  lived  in  plenty,  the  prices  of  things 
were  in  the  general  extremely  cheap  to  what  they  at  prefent  are  ;  which  made  our  manufaftures  find  every  where 
a  ready  market,  and  the  national  llock  of  gold  and  lilver  kept  annually  increafing.  If  the  nation  could  then 
profper  without  fuch  paper  credit,  and  paper  circulation,  which  has  contributed  its  (hare  to  the  prefent  ftate 
of  things  in  this  kingdom,  why  fhould  it  be  thought  that  it  could  not  ftill  flourifh,  though  we  were  not  incum- 
bered with  a  fhilling  of  national  debt,  nor  a  fingle  banker  in  the  nation  ;  efpecially  as  our  liberties  and  pro- 
perties might  then  be  better  fecured,  and  great  improvements  added  to  the  arts,  and  the  intercourfe  between 
us  and  our  colonies  likely  to  be  infinitely  extended  ? 

And  whether  the  prevalence  of  fuch  a  practice  hath  not  contributed,  in  conjunction  with  our  mighty  tax- 
incumbrances,  to  the  prefent  high  price  of  every  thing  throughout  the  kingdom,  may  one  day  well  deferve  the 
moft  attentive  deliberation  of  the  legiflature  •,  for  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  has  been  none  of  the  leaft  grievances 
under  which  the  nation  hath  too  long  laboured,  as  it  has  facilitated  the  raifing  immenfe  fums  of  paper-money 
for  the  fervicc  of  the  government,  and  thereby  made  it  eafy  for  minifters  to  increafe  the  public  debts  and  taxes 
to  the  height  to  which  we  have  feen  they  are  arrived  :  And  it  is  now  full  time  toconfider,  whether  this  uncon- 
trouled  arbitrary  augmentation  of  paper  circulation,  to  fuch  degrees  beyond  the  folid  wealth  of  the  nation,  will 
not  one  day  fo  bloat  the  kingdom  with  imaginary  treafure  inrtead  of  real,  that  the  whole  paper  fabric  muft 
at  laft  inevitably  blow  up,  if  it  is  fuffered  longer  to  prevail  without  any  fort  of  legal  check  or  rcftrainr. 

And  if  to  the  vart  ftretch  of  private  paper  credit  and  paper  circulation,  we  continue  to  add  the  ftill  further 
increafe  of  public  debts,  we  ffull,  at  length,  certainly  arrive  at  an  immenfe  degree  of  paper  riches.  While 
iuch  forts  of  paper  wealth  and  paper  circulation  (hall  be  deemed  as  good  as  folid  gold  and  filver,  and  merchan- 
dize of  every  kind,  we  have  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  multiply  this  fpecies  of  national  treafure  :  and  if  we 
can  only  devife  ways  and  means  to  pay  intereft  for  paper  public  debts,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  with  paper, 
what  have  we  to  do  but  to  coin  on  ?  Ari  admirable  fyftcm  to  grow  rich  as  faft  as  we  pleafe  !  There  can  be 
no  end  of  fuch  a  Babel  of  treafure ;  we  may  tower  it  to  what  height  we  pleafe  ;  the  larger  the  fabric  grows 
the  firmer  it  will  be  •,  the  more  our  public  paper  debts*  as  well  as  private,  augment,  the  fafer  will  fuch  mo- 
nied property  become.  This  will  doubtlefs  be  the  infallible  way  to  render  every  thing  as  cheap  as  wc  pleafe, 
and  the  nation  moft  formidable,  without  further  trouble  ! 

Notwithftanding  what  has  been  reprefented,  the  affairs  of  this  nation  are  very  far  from  being  irremediable  ; 
yet  we  judge  it  requifite  to  apprize  our  rulers  of  the  difficulties  with  which*  we  apprehend,  they  have  to  en- 
counter, to  the  end  that  they  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  fubdue  every  obftacle  to  the  common  profperity, 
and  the  more  fpeedily  take  every  proper  ftep  to  ad  offenfively  and  defenfively  againft  any  enemies  that  n\xy 
deferve  chaftifement  from  this  nation; 

We  have  at  prefent  a  notable  foundation  laid  in  America  for  the  moft  beneficial  commercial  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies ;  a  union  that  might  be  as  glorious  as  interefting,  if  it  fhall  not  be  obftructed 
by  a  weak  adminiftration,  but  forwarded  by  a  wife,  an  able,  and  an  upright  one.  And  on  whom  can  the 
kingdom  fo  fecurely  confide  to  accomplifh  this  happy  defign  as  a  tried,  a  faithful*  a  wife,  and  a  fuccefsful 
minifter  •,  a  minifter  beloved  by  the  people,  and  will  ever  render  his  fovereign  univerfally  fo,  while  he  himfelf 
mall  retain  the  confidence  of  the  people  :  the  minifter,  whofe  weighty  interpofition  at  once  united  the  hearts 
of  the  Americans  with  their  mother  country  ?  Can  any  minifter  be  prejudged  fo  likely  to  carry  the  dtfireable 
commercial  harmony  between  this  kingdom  and  her  plantations  to  its  pirch  of  fupreme  reciprocal  emolu- 
ment ?  No  man  in  the  nation  is  fo  fit  to  bring  about  this  great  work  :  and  this  event  alone  will  conduce  to 
bring  about  many  other  we  ftand  in  need  of.  It  will  rectify  our  affairs  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  For  if 
his  majefty  fhall  ^racioufly  condefcend  again  to  place  the  great  commoner  at  the  head  of  his  affairs,  what  is 
it  he  will  not  be  able  to  effect*  if  through  his  means  a  coalition  of  men  of  the  beft  abilities  fhall  act  in  con- 
cert with  fo  wife  and  fo  weighty  a  guide  at  the  head  of  public  bufinefs,  and  an  end  is  put  to  minifteria!  cabals, 
intrigues,  and  diffractions  ?  Such  then  may  the  Jaft  peace  become,  if  duly  improved,  upon  the  principles  here- 
in fuggefted,  that  we  fhall  have  no  lefs  reafon  to  efteem  the  peace  makers  and  the  peace  improvers,  than  the 
fuccefsful  war  conductors. 

The  improvement  of  the  laft  peace  in  America  to  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  found  policy,  is  the  great  point 
this  nation  has  to  purfue  ;  if  that  is  fteddily  and  wifely  done,  a  reform  in  the  money  fyftem  may  foon  be 
brought  about,  under  an  adminiftration  of  apparent  public  virtue  and  true  public  fpirit,  let  whoever  will  be  at 
the  head  of  it.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  we  have  many  wife  and  good  men  in  the  kingdom  fit  to  be  fo, 
fhould  the  great  commoner  not  chufe  to  be  fo,  and  be  rendered  by  any  means  incapable  of  fo  important  jv 
truft,  in  the  opinion  of  a  wife  fovereign,  and  the  voice  of  his  loyal  and  well-intentioned  people. 

The  End  of  the  Firs.t  Preliminary  Discourse* 
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PRELIMINARY    DISCOURSE    the    SECOND. 

Animadversions  on  the  Foundation  laid  for  a  more  interesting  Commercial  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  British  America,  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Peace 
between  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  most  Christian  King,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  con- 
cluded at  Paris  the  10th  Day  of  February,  1763  :  To  which  the  King  of  Portucal  acceded 
on  the  same  Day  : 

Alfo 

Of  the  good  Effects  And  Consequences  such  Union  may  have  towards  the  better  enabling 
Great  Britain  to  redress  the  National  Grievances  represented  in  the  preceding  Preli- 
minary Discourse  : 

With 

Considerations  upon   the  Conduct  of  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  Alliances  with  Euro- 
pean Potentates  to  preserve  the  said  Peace,    or   to  carry   on  War,    when   the  same  shall 
•   be  needful. 

FROM  what  has  been  urged  in  the  foregoing  difcourfe,  fome  may  imagine  that  it  is  not  very  likely 
to  have  any  good  tendency  to  preferve  the  prefent  tranquillity  ;  inftead  of  intimidating  thole  po- 
tentates difpofed  to  break  through  it,  fuch  a  melancholy  reprefentation  of  the  affairs  or"  this  king- 
dom, may  rather  encourage  a  rupture  than  prevent  it. 

Be  the  confequence  as  it  may,  fuch  premonition  will  be  of  utility.  If  the  reprefentation  of  our  affairs  therein 
given  be  true,  could  it  anfwer  any  wife  or  good  end  to  conceal  it?  Will  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  apprize 
our  rulers  of  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter  :  and  will  not  that  the  better  enable  them  to  make  provi- 
fion,  in  time,  for  the  purpofe  ?  If  they  fhall  prove  falfe  and  groundlefs  alarms  upon  due  examination,  and 
that  we  have  no  fuch  grievances  to  redrefs,  of  which  we  have  complained,  fo  much  the  better  >,  our  rulers  may 
pafs  them  by  as  a  kind  of  political  romance  ;  and  they  will  have  the  lefs  trouble  upon  their  hands.  But 
great  care  mould  be  taken  that  they  are  not  deceived  themfelves  inftead  of  the  v/riter.  If  he  happens  to  be 
fo,  the  fallibility  of  a  private  man  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  the  confequence  is  of  little  concern  ;  but  if 
men  in  power,  if  thofe  on  whom  the  nation,  and  his  Majefty  depend  to  redrefs  every  public  grievance,  fhall 
difregard  what  it  is  their  duty  to  enquire  into,  can  we  admire  that  a  general  difcontent  fhall  fpreacl  itfetf 
throughout  his  Majefty's  dominions?  Can  v/e  be  furprized,  that  our  gracious  Sovereign  has  no  fooner  made 
choice  of  one  let  of  minifters,  than  he  fhall  experience  the  neceffity  of  taking  another  into  his  royal  fervice  ? 
For  if  minifters  fhall  be  difinclined  or  indiffererit  about  enquiring  into  the  true  caufe  of  general  murmurs, 
complaints,  and  diffatisfacYion  in  a  ftate,  how  is  it  pofTible  that  they  fhould  ceafe  ?  The  eternal  changing  of 
minifters  will  never  change  the  ftate  of  the  national  grievances :  it  will  increafe,  inftead  of  redrefs  them  5  and 
therefore  minifters  are  more  obliged  to  them  who  lay  the  caufes  of  public  maladies  before  them,  than  to 
thofe  who  fhall  ftifle  or  palliate  them  :  can  the  ftate-phyfician  cure  ftate-diftempers,  unlefs  the  caufes  fhall  be 
expofed  to  his  view?  Can  he  preferve  the  affections  of  the  people,  or  of  his  Sovereign,  without  he  is  able 
to  effect  the  cure  ?  He  deferves  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  •,  nor  will  enjoy  it  in  this  kingdom.  And  how 
can  he  expect  it?  How  then  can  we  be  furprized,  that  the  nation  fhould  be  diftracted  with  changes  of  men  in 
power,  when  the  people  do  Rot  experience  relief,  relief  fufficient  to  render  them  eafy,  contented,  and  joyous, 
inftead  of  the  reverie  ?  No  minifters  can  reafonabiy  expeft  to  fit  eafy  in  the  feat  of  power,  nor  any  fovereicrn 
enjoy  complacency  of  mind,  unlefs  the  people  do  fo  too,  iri  this  kingdom. 

National  ferments  will  fometimes  fpring  from  imaginary,  and  not  real  caufes  -,  thefe  are  only  temporary 
in  free  ftates,  and  fubfide  When  the  caufe  comes  to  be  difcovered.  The  prefent  difcontents  of  the  people 
feem  to  proceed  from  caufes  every  way  adequate  to  them,  in  our  humble  opinion  ;  and  therefore,  until  thofe 
caufes  fhall  be  competently  removed,  'tis  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  general  murmurs,  difcontent,  and  diffrac- 
tion will  increafe  in  the  kingdom.  I  could  heartily  wiili  and  rejoice  at  my  miftakes,  as  a  private  man,  de- 
lighting in  the  general  happinefs  of  my  country.  'Tis  from  no  other  motive  I  write  -,  as  being  unpaid,  un- 
penfioned,  and  unplaced  :  I  write  not  to  diffract,  but  to  conciliate  men  in  power  to  unite  in  a  coalition  of 
abilities  and  refolution  to  ftrike  at  the  root  of  the  public  evils ;  for  many  there  molt  certainly  are,  and  I  am 

willing  to  believe  I  have  exhibited  the  principal. But  it  is  not  talking  or  writing  of  them  that  will  cure 

them,  though  thefe  are  previoully  neceffary ;  for  if  our  rulers  are  not  convinced  of  the  caufe,  they  can  never 
be  able  to  cure  them  :  if  they  are  once  convinced  of  that,  they  will  prefcribe  themfelves  the  method. 

Left  the  foreign  enemies  of  this  kingdom  fhould  prefume  to  take  advantage  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  our 
affairs,  and  break  the  peace,  I  take  the  liberty  to  fay  they  will  molt  affuredly  repent  it,  far  more  than  they 
have  yet  done  the  effects  of  the  laft  war.  For  there  is  nothing  reprefented  as  a  grievance  in  all  v/e  have 
urged  in  the  foregoing  difcourfe,  bur  what,  in  our  humble  opinion,  is  to  be  redreffed,  and  that  foon  too,  not- 
withstanding they  may  be  judged  otherwife.  We  apprehend  that  one  fure  foundation  for  that  purpofe  is 
already  laid;  we  mean  a  foundation  in  the  ftate  of  our  American  affairs,  as  the  arrangement  thereof  has  been 
adjufted  by  the  laft  definitive  treaty  of  1763.  This  is  our  private  fentiment  •,  and  'tis  upon  this  foundation 
we  would  defire  to  be  understood,  that  we  aim  at  the  firm  eieclion  and  eftablifhment  of  that  further  com- 
mercial union  we  have  attempted  in  thefe  difcourfes  between  this  kingdom  and  Britifh  America. This 

ftep,  'tis  conceived,  carried  to  its  due  extent  of  policy,  upon  the  general  principles  we  have  before  fuggefted, 
will  prove  the  iecondary  foundation,  whereon  the  mutual  profperity  of  the  mother-kingdom,  and  her  colonies, 
may  be  laid  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances  in  both. 

Should  it  be  faid,  that  this  is  a  work  of  long  time,  before  it  can  ripen  to  fuch  maturity  as  is  requifire  fo 
to  inrich  the  kingdom,  as  to  enable  it  to  reduce  our  public  debts  and  taxes  to  any  degree  to  be  fenfibly  felt 
by  the  people:  ytc  arc  oi  a  contrary  fentiment  i  more  efpecially  if  the  proper  coinciding  fteps  be  alfo  taken 
in  England  to  co-operate  the  more  immediately  and  the  more  powerful  to  promote  that  happy  commercial 
Union  v/e  would  intend. 

But  if  our  minifters  fhall  once  rcfolve  upon  die  general  meafure,  and  our  Northern  colonifts  fhall  determine 
to  act  in  concert  with  them,  in  fome  fuch  manner  as  has  been  intimated,  every  requifue  ftep  may  then  be 
previoully  thought  of  to  render  whatever  we  have  in  view  effectual. 

And 
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And  if  once  France,  and  her  allies  in  the  family  compact,  (Kail  find  that  we  are  in  earneft  to  promote 
the  propoled  union  to  the  utmoft,  they  will,  doubtlefs,  endeavour  to  thwart  it,  and  that  by  an  infraction  of 
the  l.ilt  treaty  of  peace,  and  an  open  rupture. 

We  (hall,  therefore,  at  prefcnt,  enquire  how  far  it  may  be  prefumed  to  be  in  the  power  of  France  and 
Spain  to  defeat  our  intentions. 

In  our  former  dilcourfe  we  have  fhewn  the  poffibility  of  the  independency  of  the  Northern  colonics  from 
their  mother-kingdom,  provided  a  more  interefting  commercial  union  fhould  not  take  place  berween  them  and 
this  nation.  Bur,  as  we  fhall  prefume,  that  no  wife  meafure  will  be  left  untried  to  prevent  an  event  of  that 
kind,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  as  on  that  of  Great  Britain,  it  may  be  necefiary  to  confider  how 
and  in  what  manner  the  foundation  has  been  laid  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  1^63,  to  conduce  to  the  further 
commercial  union,  the  better  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  hereby  honeftly  dcfigned. 

By  the  DEFINITIVE  treaty  of  1763,  all  Canada,  and  its  dependencies,  the  river  St.  Laurence,  the  coafts 

of  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton,  are  ceded  and  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. . 

Hereby  is  fecured  ro  this  nation  an  uninterrupted  intercourfe  to  the  gulph  and  river  Sr.  Laurence  all  the 
ifiands  contiguous  thereto,  and  to  the  (traits  of  Belle-Ifie.  This,  together  with  our  freedom  of  navigation  to 
and  from  Hudlon's  Bay,  renders  us  formidable  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

By  the  cetfion  of  all  Canada,  and  its  dependencies,  to  this  kingdom,  and  the  very  triflinir  pofTeflions  the 
French  at  prefent  enjoy  of  the  fmall  ifiands  of  St.  Peter  and  Miquelon,  for  a  fhelter  only  for  their  fifher- 
men  at  Newfoundland,  cannot  enable  that  nation  to  annoy  us  from  thence  in  any  of  the  territories  of  Canada 
and  its  dependencies.  Stripped  as  France  now  is  of  the  territory  of  Cape  Breton,  called  very  properly 
the  Dunkirk  of  North  America,  as  well  as  that  of  Newfoundland,  they  arc  deftitute  of  every  place,  by  the 
means  whereof,  they  are  not  capable  to  rendezvous  any  formidable  nival  power  to  do  us  anv  °reat  injury  in 
this  part  of  America,  if  we  fhall  take  due  care  to  keep  all  our  territories  in  thofe  parts  in  a  proper  plight  and 
condition,  and  be  able  to  lultain  our  brave  Americans  with  a  due  degree  of  maritime  force. 

And  although  the  fame  definitive  treaty  grants  the  fubjects  of  France  the  liberty  ci"  fiihing  and  drying  on 
a  part  of  the  coalls  of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  fuch  as  is  fpecified  in  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  which  is  renewed  and  confirmed  thereby,  except  as  therein  excepted,  &c.  yet  as  they  have  no 
place  to  refort  to  where  they  can  form  any  degree  of  marine  or  military  force,  they  being  limited  to  a  o-iaard 
of  fifty  nien  only  for  the  police  in  the  fmall  ifiands  of  Miquelon  and  St.  Peters,  what  hinders  but  we  c  n 
at  any  time,  when  they  fhall  break  treaties  with  us,  deprive  them  of"  this  fifhery  fjr  ever  after?  So  that  as 
fhe  will  be  in  no  condition  in  thole  leas  to  refill  us  if  a  clue  union  fhall  be  prefcrved  between  this  kingdom 
and  North  America,  we,  on  the  contrary,  (hall  be  able  to  do  them  the  greatelt  mifchief  by  turning  them  i  uitp 
out  of  this  valuable  fifhery. 

By  the  celiion  of  Canada  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  extirpating  the  French,  we  have  alio  fecured  to 
us  the  interna]  navigation  of  all  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  within  the  extent  thereof,  arid. hereby  laid  the  fureft 
internal  foundation  in  North  America  to  raife  a  more  numerous  race  of  fcamen  than  we  ever  -ad  there  be- 
fore :  and  ,the  navigation  of  the  gulph  and  river  St.  Laurence,  and  all  our  other  dependencies  upon  Canada, 
will  admin ifter  conllant  employment  for  a  great  number  to  be  employed  externally  as  well  as  internally. 

Had  not  the  cxtenfive  and  valuable  territories  of  Canada  been  fecured  to  us  by  a  free  navigation  to  and 
from  the  great  gulph  and  river  of  St.  Laurence  ;  or  had  the  French  been  left  any  other  poffeffions  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  except  the  trifling  ifiands  of  St.  Peter  and  Miquelon,  without  force,  we  might  have  been 
liable  to  their  infults  or  interruption ;  but  now  we  never  can  be  (ot  without  being  enabled  to  chaltife  them  for 
any  infolent  condudt  to  us  in  thofe  leas. 

Whence  it  fliould  leem,  that  France  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  or  interrupt  our  further  defirable  commer- 
cial union  between  this  nation  and  this  part  of  North  America,  without  being  likely  to  fufTer  aneternal  de- 
privation of  the  privilege  of  fifhing  in  thofe  feas  at  all.  And  what  Briton  would  not  rejoice  at  this  ?  To 
what  degree  would  not  our  gallant  North  Americans  exert  themlelves  to  difpofifefs  them  for  evermore  of  that 
liberty  they  long  to  enjoy  to  themfeWes,  in  conjunction  with  the  reft  of  their  fellow  Britons  ?  France  have  al- 
ways been  lofers  by  waging  war  with  us  in  America  •,  and  they  will  be  infatuated  to  tljink  they  fhall  be  gain- 
ers by  another,  let  them  attempt  it  as  foon  as  they  will. 

By  the  definitive  treaty  we  have  likewife  fecured  to  ourfelves  the  fafe  and  uninterrupted  navigation  to  and 
from  all  our  other  colonies  on  the  American  continent,  as  w.-ll  from  Spain  as  France.  By  fettlements  at  Mo- 
bille  and  Penfacola  in  Florida,  and  our  rightof  navigation  into  the  great  river  MifTifippi,  in  the  other  gujph  of 
Mexico  ;  by  our  fettlements  likewife  of  St.  Auguftine  and  St.  Mattheo,  in  the  gulph  of  Florida,  together  with  our 
fituation  at  the  Bahama  ifiands,  and  at  Georgia  and  the  Carolihas,  we  nolt  certainly  fhall  be  far  better  able  to 
protect  and  defend  our  fouthern  continental  colonies  from  any  attempts  cf  the  Spaniards,  than  we  were  be- 
fore, if  due  care  is  taken  of  them  for  that  purpofe.  And  as  we  fhall  be  able  to  do  tins,  fo  we  are  alio  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  to  ad  offenfively  againit  Spain  than  ever  we  before  were  in  the  gulphs  of  Florida  and  Mexico. 
Have  we  not  therefore  lb  well  fecured  all  our  North  American  colonics  by  dint  of  a  free  navigation  to  and 
from  them,  as  to  afford  us  more  encouragement  than  we  ever  before  had  to  enlarge  and  cement  a  more  in- 
terefting commercial  union  with  them  ?  Were  we  not  fo  lecured  by  the  navigation  to  and  fiom  the  three 
great  gulphs,  we  might  be  difcouraged  to  make  farther  attempts  to  extend  our  union  with  them  ;  but  the  defi- 
nitive treaty  has  left  us  every  motive,  and  every  incitement  to  do  it  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power.  So  that  as 
our  North  American  colonies  are  fecured  to  the  more  northerly  parts  from  France  ;  fo  are  they  from  Spain  to 
the  more  foutherly.  For  although  fince  the  conclufion  of  the  faid  definitive  treaty,  France  has  agreed  to 
transfer  New  Orleans  to  Spain,  for  latent  confiderations,  we  apprehend  will  foon  appear,  yet  we  cannot  look 
upon  fuch  a  ftep  as  difadvantageous  to  this  kingdom,  the  Indian  nations  not  being  fo  much  under  the  influ- 
ence'of  the  one  as  they  have  heretofore  been  under  the  other ;  there,  indeed,"  having  been  an  inveterate  an- 
tipathy between  them-and  Spain,  inftead  of  a  friendfhip  bctwixrthem  and  France.. 

'Tis  true  the  Spanifh  American  territories  are  nearer  to  ours  On  the  continent  than  they  ever  were  before  : 
and  are  not  ours  nearer  to  theirs  ?     May  we  not  regard  this  rather  as  an  advantage  than  otherwife  ? 

"We  being  now  lituated  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  that  of  Florida,  will  not  this  in  time  of  peace 
more  facilitate  our  trade  with  this  part  of  Spanilh  America,  than  when  our  dominions  were  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance  ?  In  times  of  war,  do  we  not  approach  nearer  to  La  Vera  Cruz  ?  Are  we  not  more  contiguous  to  the 
Spanifh  Mexican  mines  of  treaiure  ?  And  will  not  the  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  MifTifippi  give  us  ad- 
vanu.  .  over  the  Spaniards  here,  when  occafion  may  ma'.e  it  eligible  to  take  it  ?  May  not  our  adjacency 
to  the  Havanna  render  its  conqueft  now  more  eafy  than  ever  it  was  before  ?  Though  we,  no  lefs  than  the 
Spaniards,  once  thought  that  key  of  the  Spanifh  wealth  invincible,  yet  Spain,  to  their  lofs,  have  experienced 
it  otherwife  •,  and  what  has  happened  may  again  more  probably,  from  our  nearer  and  our  flrongcr  neighbour- 
hood thereto  ;  and  more  efpecially  when  a  more  formidable  union  between  Great  Britain  and  North  America 
fhall  happily  take  effect.  Can  the  Spaniards  hinder  it  ?  We  fay,  they  now  are  not  near  fj  able  as  they  were 
before  we  poffefied  the  Floridas,  the  right  of  navigation  in  the  Mexican  gulph,  and  to  and  from  the  MifTi- 
fippi ;  they  are  not  fo  able  to  do  it,  while  we  have  the  ports  of  Mobille  and  Penfacola  in  that  great  gulph, 
and  thofe  of  St.  Auguftine  and  $t.  Mattheo,  in  that  alio  in  the  gulph  of  Florida.  Are  not  alio,  in  confe- 
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quence  hereof,  the  Bahama  iflands  become  of  more  importance  to  this  nation  than  ever  we  knew  them  be- 
fore ?  When  we  (hall  be  at  war  with  Spain,  is  not  the  Havanna  at  prefent,  as  it  v-ere,  quite  furrounded 
with  Britifli  dominions  and  Britifh  power  ?  And  are  not  thofe  dominions  from  their  natural  contiguity  more 
able  to  give  mutual  aid  and  affiftancc  to  each  other,  and  therefore  to  render  the  whole  Britifh  maritime  power 
more  formidable  in  this  part  of  the  world  than  it  ever  was  before  the  laft  definitive  treaty  of  1763  ?  Port 
Royal,  in  South  Carolina,  together  now  with  the  ports  of  St.  Auguftine  and  the  Bahamas,  arc  all  fo  contigu- 
oufly  fituated,  that  they  can  foon  give  affiftance  to  each  other.  Carolina- Port  Royal  is  capable  of  receiving  (hips 
of  any  fize  or  number;  and  thefe,  with  (hips  ftationed  at  St.  Auguftine,  and  cruizers  at  the  Bahamas,  now 
lie  conveniently  not  only  to  guard  our  northern  colonies  on  this  fide,  but  to  affemble  a  maritime  force,  when 
occafion,  to  attack  any  enemy  in  thofe  parts. 

The  Spanifh  galleons  or  flota,  from  the  Havanna,  in  their  paffage  through  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  may  now 
be  eafily  intercepted  by  a  fquadron  ftationed  at  South  Carolina-Port  Royal  and  Auguftine,  aflifted  by  fuch 
private  advices  as  the  cruizers  belonging  to  Providence  may  conftantly  be  able  to  furnifh  them  with  :  but 
there  is  no  inftance  of  the  king's  (hips  ftationed  at  Jamaica  having  ever  intercepted  the  Spanifh  galleons  or  flo- 
ta in  their  return  home)  for  they  have  either  had  notice  from  Jamaica  before  a  Britifh  fquadron  appeared,  or 
when  they  have  feen  our  (hips  cruizing  for  them,  they  have  lain  fafe  and  quiet  at  the  Havanna  till  the  Englifh 
have  been  tired  out  and  retreated  through  ficknefs,  or  for  want  of  provifions,  or  elfe  carried  with  the  ftream 
through  the  gulph,  and  then  the  Spanifh  fleets  have  loon  followed  and  efcaped  us.  Is  not  likewife  our  fitua- 
tion  at  Mobille  and  Penlacola,  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  more  likely  to  catch  the  flota  from  La  Vera  Cruz  to 
the  Havanna  than  ever  it  was  before  ? 

Britifh  (hips  bound  to  Jamaica  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the  plantations  on  the  American  continent; 
or  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  infiead  of  paffing  through  the  Gulph  of  Florida;  where  the  current  is  ftrong 
againft  them,  or  through  the  Windward-Pafiage,  which  is  equally  hazardous,  (hape  their  courfe  fo  as  to  fail 
down  fo  far  fouthward,  till  they  arrive  fomewhat  eaft  of  the  Caribbee-iflands,  in  a  parallel  latitude  with  Ja- 
maica ;  to  which  end  they  generally  make  the  ifland  of  Antigua,  or  others  in  that  neighbourhood,  from  whence 

they  alter  their  courfe  due  weft,  and  bear  away  with  the  trade  wind  to  Jamaica. But  when  fuch  (hips  arc 

homeward  bound  to  Europe,  or  the  northern  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America,  they  have  their  choice  of 
two  courfes,  viz.  either  through  the  Windward-Pafiage  or  through  the  Gulph  of  Florida. 

From  clearing  the  weft  point  of  Jamaica  to  the  weft  of  Cape  .St.  Antonio,  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  the  (hip 
has  the  advantage  of  the  trade-wind  upon  her  (larboard  quarter  all  the  way  ;  but  when  (he  doubles  Cape  St. 
Antonio,  and  changes  her  courfe  to  bear  away  for  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  which  is  in  the  teeth  of  the  trade- 
v^ind,  (he  then  lofes  much  more  time  and  way  than  (he  had  gained  in  her  quick  paffage  from  Jamaica  to  the 
leeward  of  Cuba  :  and  while  (he  has  been  thus  beating  againft  the  wind  between  the  coaft  of  Cuba  and  the 
Gulph,  (he  has  been  in  great  danger  from  the  Spanifh  guarda  coftas  from  the  Havanna  j  and  fuppofing  (he 
efcaped  them,  and  was  juft  entered  the  Gulph,  (he  was  (till  in  danger  from  the  coaft  and  current  of  Florida. — - 
Now  we  are  in  pofieffion  of  Penfacola  and  Mobille  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  St.  Auguftine,  we  can  difpatch 
cruizers  after  them,  and  intercept  the  Spanifh  trade  or  their  guarda  coftas  much  better  than  ever  we  could 
before  ;  whereby  the  navigation  from  Jamaica  is  rendered  more  fecure.  Befides,  next  to  being  in  actual  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Havanna  itfelf,  we  are  now  as  happily  fituated  as  we  need  be,  as  well  for  our  own  fecurity  as  to 
annoy  the  Spaniards. 

There  is  no  other  homeward  courfe*  except  that  through  the  Windward-Pafiage,  in  which  the  trade-winds 
blowing  continually  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  the  moft  difficult  part  of  this  paffage  being  from  Port  Royal  point  in 
Jamaica  to  Morant,  which  is  directly  againft  the  wind,  often  detains  (hips  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks  together  ; 
and  even  after  that,  many  have  been  forced  to  return  to  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica,  and  pafs  through  the  Gulph  of 
Florida^  So  that  as  our  moft  confbnt  courfe  of  mercantile  navigation  is  through  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  fo 
likewife  is  that  of  the  Spanifh  flota  and  galleons,  though  the  latter  have  fometimes  fleered  through  the  Wind- 
ward-Pafiage ;  but  the  unwieldinefs  of  thofe  (hips  making  it  rather  more  difficult  than  private  merchant  (hips, 
they  very  rarely  chufe  this  paffage. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  our  fettlements  as  well  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  as  Florida,  confidered  ar  pre- 
fent in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  and  thofe  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  feem  to  be 
happily  fituated,  as  well  to  intercept  the  Spanifh  treafure  in  the  galleons  and  flota,  in  their  courfe  home  to 
Old  Spain,  either  before  they  may  reach  the  Havanna,  or  when  they  (hall  fail  from  thence  for  Europe. 
Next  therefore,  as  obferved,  to  our  being  in  pofieffion  of  the  Havanna  itfelf,  we  could  hardly  be  better  fituated 
for  the  purpofe  of  fuch  interception  of  the  Spanifh  American  treafure  ;  efpecially  if  we  wifely  embrace  every 
other  advantage  we  may  enjoy  in  thefe  parts,  in  confequence  of  the  laft  peace,  however  badly  it  may  have 
been  reprefented  by  many,  who  do  not  feem  to  me  to  have  duly  confidered  the  benefits  we  may  derive  from 
it  by  our  prefent  whole  American  fituation. 

The  reafon  for  my  obfervations  hereon  at  prefent,  is  owing  to  the  confideration  of  the  prepared  ftate  Bri- 
tifh America  is  now  in  for  the  commercial  union  herein  fubmitted.  For  if  our  colonies  were  not  in  that  ftate; 
of  fecurity  the  laft  peace  left  them  ;  if  the  French  or  Spaniards  continued  fo  fituated  on  the  continent  of  North 
America  as  they  were  before  the  laft  war,  and  we  were  liable  to  the  fame  perpetual  diffraction  by  their  machina- 
tions with  the  Indian  nations,  we  could  not  have  that  encouragement  we  at  prefent  have  to  attempt  that  cxten- 
five  commercial  union  we  have  fuggefted  in  the  foregoing  difcourfe.  As  we  fliall  increafe  the  trade  on  that  con- 
tinent, we  (hall  find  more  commercial  employment  for  the  Indian  nations  in  general  •,  for  we  cannot  profper 
but  they  muft  do  fo  likewife  ;  and  when  once  the  arts  of  agriculture,  planting,  and  raifing  every  produc- 
tion which  Great  Britain  (hall  find  it  her  intereft  to  encourage,  the  Indians  themfelves,  as  well  as  the  Euro- 
peans, may  naturally  fall  into  the  like,  there  being  fo  clofe  a  connection  and  affinity  with  the  prefent  Indian 
way  of  life,  and  thofe  of  agriculture,  planting,  &c.  The  wants  of  the  Indians  may,  by  good  policy,  be  in- 
creafed,  and  this  inftigate  to  their  efforts  to  fupply  them-,  which,  together  with  intermarriages  between  their 
people  and  our  Europeans,  will  create  a  defireable  incorporation  between  them.  This  will  produce  harmony  and 
affection,  inftead  of  fcalping  and  wars  ;  they  will  experience  more  felicity  to  arife  from  fuch  amicable  and 
commercial  connections  than  they  ever  did  from  the  reverfe.  May  we  not,  therefore,  prefume,  that  the  whole 
face  of  things  will  foon  be  entirely  changed  on  this  continent,  when  a  due  commercial  union  (hall  be  promoted  ? 
The  Indians  alfo  may  as  eafily  be  induced  to  ftrike  into  the  employment  that  will  be  afforded  them,  by  a 
very  extenfive  inland  navigation,  as  from  a  great  increafe  of  agriculture,  hufbandry,  and  planting,  &c.  6cc 
it  is  an  eafy  tranfition  from  hunting  to  agriculture  and  planting,  and  from  fifhing  to  a  trading  navigation. 

By  the  more  interefting  commercial  union  between  this  kingdom  and  North  America,  we  may  create  fuch  an 
Univerfal  fpirit  of  commercial  induftry,  as  well  amongft  the  Indians  as  others,  as  will  infpire  univerfal  love  and 
amity  amongft  the  people  in  general  :  and  if  wife  regulations  are  made  to  prevent  every  fpecies  of  the  wonted 
fraudulent  impofitions  upon  the  Indians,  they  will  become  one  united  people  with  us.  This  will  remove  the 
common  caufe  of  thofe  broils  and  mifunderftandings  we  have  too  frequently  had  with  thefe  people. 

On  thefe  confiderations  it  very  clearly  appears,  that  we  are  better  fituated  than  ever  this  nation  before  was,  to  act 
offenfively  as  well  as  defenfively  againft  Spain,  in  America-,  and  in  the  former  in  the  mot  important  manner,  and 
to  the  moft  important  purpofes.     For  as  affuredly  as  we  took  the  Havanna  itfelf,  fo  certainly  are  we  better  able 
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now  to  retake  it  than  we  ever  before  were,  from  the  circumftances  of  the  preceding  account.  The  contiguity 
of  the  lit  nation  of  our  molt  ioutherly  continental  colonies  is  fuel),  that  we  may  have  aid  much  fooner,  and 
much  more  formidable,  from  the  continent  in  thofe  parts  than  we  ever  had  ;  and  we  may  do  much  greater  exe- 
cution there  againft  Spain  than  we  could  ever  before  do.  From  the  Carolinas  to  the  Floridas,  we  are  in  a 
ity  to  raile  a  more  confiderable  land  and  maritime  force  than  was  ever  before  in  our  power,  from  Ame- 
rica alone  •,  and,  therefore,  may  we  not  reafonably  prcfume,  that  we  fliall  be  able  to  do  more  execution  againft 
the  Havanna  itleif  in  a  few  months  than  heretofore  we  have  been  ever  able  to  do  till  the  laft  war?  °Nay, 
upon  any  future  rupture  with  Spain,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  we  fhall  level  our  whole  maritime  ftrenoth,  as  well 
from  the  American  continent  as  from  Europe,  directly  againft  the  Havanna  \  this  being  the  fhort  cut  to 
chaftife  them  at  once  effectually,  and  by  no  means  to  trifle  with  oui  felvCs  or  them  at  all  in  Europe.  Will  not 
this  ever  prove  the  lead  exptnlivc,  the  fliortcft,  and  the  molt  forrni  lable  way  to  deal  with  that  nation,  without 
fpending  our  ftrength  ellewhere  ?  Will  not  this  conduct  in  Great  Britain  be  far  more  eligible  then  e'en  wait- 
ing for  the  interception  of  their  flota  or  galloons  ?  For  they  may  keep  them  a  tedious  while  locked  up  in  their 
Other  Spanifh  American  ports  at  a  great  uncertainty  to  us ;  and  therefore  at  a  great  expence  to  us,  in  waiting 
for  them  :  whereas,  if  we  once  again  poffels  ourfclves  of  the  Havanna,  how  can  that  nation  be  able  to  get 
home  their  American  treafure  ?  Or,  how  can  they  with  fafcty  bring  any  from  Old  Spain  to  New?  With 
the  grcateft  difficulty  will  they  be  capable  of  doing  either  :  and  when  the  whole  currency  of  this  Spanifh  trade 
ihall  be  flopped  Up,  and  obftructed,  what  will  become  of  the  Spartifll  revenues  ariling  from  this  the  mod  va- 
luable part  of  their  whole  commerce  ?  By  a  refolutioh  in  the  court  of  London  to  level  the  whole  of  that  force 
the  Britifh  nation  can  apply  againft  Spain,  in  any  future  rupture  with  that  nation,  wholly  at  once  againft  the 
Havanna,  we  fliall  do  more  execution  againft  that  nation,  when  they  fliall  deferve  it,  in  one  twelvemonths, 
than  in  our  former  dilatory  and  vague  ways  of  dealing  with  Spain  we  have  done  in  fome  years  :  in  fuch  a 
condition  has  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763  put  this  kingdom  with  relation  to  that  of  Spain.  And  may  net 
fuch  management  lave  us  millions  upon  millions  of  expence  hereafter,  which  heretofore  we  have  expended 
to  right  ourfelvea  againft  that  infolent  Spanifh  nation  ? 

As  by  means  of  the  advantageous  fituation  we  at  prefent  have  in  North  America,  we  are  better  enabled 
to  take  the  Havanna  again  when  that  point  fliall  be  refolded  on  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain;  fo  is 
there  not  the  grcateft  probability  thai  we  Hall  not  be  difappointed  in  our  attempt  ?  Have  we  not  now 
fafe  contiguous  harbours  for  our  fleets  to  fit  and  refit  ?  Can  we  not  reinforce  them  as  we  fliall  have  occa- 
fion,  as  much  and  as  expeditioully  as  the  Spaniards  fliall  be  able  to  guard  or  to  defend  themfclves  at  the 
Havanna  ?  Are  we  not  at  prefent  better  able  than  ever  we  were  to  furround  fuch  part  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba 
as  fliall  be  conducive  to  our  luccefs,  as  well  from  Jamaica,  as  from  Port  Royal  in  Carolina,  the  Bahamas, 
St.  Auguttine,  Penfacoia  and  Mobille  ?  Can  we  not  give  afliltance  all "1  from  our  logwood  fettlement  in  the 
river  Baylis,  if  that  fettlement  be  made  the  proper  advantage  of?  Can  we  not  likewife  very  eaflly  take  pof- 
feflion  from  Penfacoia,  and  elfewhere,  of  the  bay  of  Campcachy  -,  and  from  thence  carry  a  great  maritime 
force  to  the  Havanna?  In  fhort:  while  the  Havanna  fliall  be  open  at  top,  as  our  brave  Admiral  faid  for- 
merly at  the  taking  of  Gibraltar,  what  is  it  that  our  gallant  and  magnanimous  Briiifli  fejimen  and  foldiers 
will  not  chearfully  attempt  and  fucceed  in  ?  What  is  it  they  will  not  accomplifh,  if  wifely  conducted  by  har- 
mony between  our  fea  and  land  officers,  under  a  wife  adminiftration,  which  fliall  engage  them  by  encou- 
raging rewards  to  exert  themfclves  ?  By  fuch  like  animating  meafurcs,  whatever  is  poflible  to  be  done,  by 
the  braveft  of  men,  we  may  take  for  granted  will  be  done.  They  have  been  lately  accuftomed  to  conquer; 
and  what  is  it  they  will  not  determine  to  conquer  under  an  adminiftration  they  have  been  wont  to  conquer? 
An  adminiftration  beloved  at  home,  and  dreaded  abroad;  an  adminiftration  judicious  in  the  choice  of  officers 
of  every  kind  to  conduct  our  forces :  officers  tenacious  to  fupport  their  honour  as  Britifh  feamen  and  foldiers  ; 
determined  to  live  in  triendfhip,  and  unanimoufly  refolved  on  victory  ? 

We  do  not  flatter  ourfelves  with  impoffibilities :  the  prefumption  of  fuccefs,  we  may,  with  great  truth, 
fay,  is  more  probable  than  ever,  becaule  we  are  better  fituated  to  obtain  it  than  ever  of  the  Spaniards.  And 
are  we  not  in  the  like  circumftances  with  relation  alfo  to  Fiance  in  North  America,  as  we  have  before  briefly 
fliown  ?  Well  then  :  as  we  have  icen  thatFrance  is  not  in  lefs  danger  on  a  future  rupture  with  this  nation 
to  lole  for  ever  the  privilege  of  the  Newfoundland  fifheries,  from  the  happy  fituation  we  are  in,  by  virtue  of  the 
definitive  treaty  in  America:  fo  is  Spain  of  loflng  the  Havanna  for  ever  on  the  like  occafion.  Perhaps, 
France  may  think  this  a  vilionary  idea,  that  may  appear  plaulible  upon  paper  only.  We  pretend  tonodivina- 
tory  gift  of  prediction  :  but  we  hope  we  are  not  difpoffeffed  of  that  of  common  fenfe,  which  furpaffes  every  en- 
thufiaitic  phantom.  Let  them  judge  from  numerous  things  we  foretold,  from  the  principles  of  common  fenfe, 
for  many  years  before  the  la  ft  war:  whether  we  are  likely  to  be  miftaken  in  our  future,  if  they  and  Spain 
force  us  into  one  foon  again.  And  this,  we  conceive,  they  will  do  :  and  fo  fure  as  they  do,  they  will  rue  it. 
For  notwithstanding  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  domeftic  affairs  may  look  with  a  melancholy  afpect,  from  the  re- 
presentation given  of  them  in  the  former  Preliminary  Difcourfe,  yet,  we  know,  that  every  grievance,  as  before 
intimated,  therein  complained  of,  may  be  redreffed  :  and  that  foon  too  to  their  forrow.  And  although  they 
may  pleafe  themfclves  with  our  prefent  minifterial  diviflons  •,  and  think  this  the  proper  time  to  take  advantage 
of  us ;  let  them  remember,  that  all  Britons  will  unite  to  fcourge  them  when  there  fliall  be  occafion  for  it. 
This  their  great  minifter  Richlieu  ever  forefaw,  though  weaker  ones  may  nor. 

We  are  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs :  we  are  happy  even  in  the  abufe  of  that  liberty  ; 
was  it  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  deceive  our  enemies;  for 'tis  obfervable,  that  they  rarely  diftinguifn  the 
difference  between  party  and  national  writings.  All  we  write  is  for  the  national  fervice,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  party  diffractions  of  any  kind  :  and  if  we  put  our  rulers  in  mind  of  any  grievances,  'tis  only  from  a 
motive  to  have  them  redreffed  :  not  to  lliow  that  it  is  impracticable.  We,  however,  fliall  have  no  reafon  to 
be  forry  if  our  enemies  fliall  make  another  ufe  of  them  than  what  we  intend  ;  they  will  repent  it.  Will  nor. 
their  lofs  of  Jamaica,  and  their  lofs  of  the  Floridas,  and  our  gain  of  them,  and  the  ports  of  St.  Auguftine, 
Penfacoia,  and  Mobille-;  and  our  gain  of  the  freedom  of  navigation  to  and  from  the  Miffifippi,  make  Spain 
dread  the  further  confequences  of  quarrelling  with  Great  Britain  ?  Let  France  too  remain  infenflble  to  their 
lofl'cs  of  Canada,  and  all  its  dependencies,  of  Cape  Breton,  the  iflands  of  St.  Johns,  Mifcou,  Richlieu,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  let  them  remember  that  they  are  now  poffeffed  only  of  the  trifling  iflands  of  St.  Peters  and  Miquelon 
in  their  own  right,  and  the  privilege  of  fifliing  at  our  will  and  pleafure  under  Britifn  reftrictions ;  and  let  them 
judge  what  chance  they  will  ftand  to  retain  this  privilege  upon  another  rupture  with  this  nation  ;  and  they 
muft  be  infatuated  to  quarrel  with  us  foon  again. 

We  not  only  behold  with  pleafure,  the  ftate  of  affairs  at  prefent  in  all  North  America,  and  the  ability  we 
are  there  in  to  act  offenfively  as  well  as  defenflvely,  but  we  view  alfo  the  riling  condition  of  our  new  acquired 
Ifland  territories  in  America. 

By  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763,   the  three  iflands  of  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  are  yielded 

in  perpetual  fovereignty  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  ifland  of  St.  Lucia  is  ceded  to  France,  in 

exchange  for  the  ifland  of  Granada,  with  the  Granadines,  and  all  their  dependencies,  which  are  alfo  for 

ever  yielded  to  this  nation. 
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Such  is  the  fituation  of  the  ifland.  of  Dominica,  that  befides  the  immediate  afliftance  it  may  receive  from 
our  ancient  ifle  of  Barbadoes,  a  refpedtable  fquadron,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  a  rupture  with  France,  might 
be  fenc  to  Prince  Rupert's  Bay  for  its  protection  ;  and  will  ferve  as  a  place  of  arms,  and  the  rendezvous  of 
our  forces  from  all  parts  of  the  Well  Indies;  and  from  the  nature  of  its  fituation,  the  whole  of  the  French 
commerce  in  thefc  parts  will  inftantly  become  precarious,  and  all  their  fettlements  lie  at  British  mercy. 

The  ifland  of  St.  Vincent  is  fnuated  directly  to  the  leeward  of  Barbadoes,  and  may  in  a  few  hours  b; 
reached  from  thence;  and  is,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  feated,  as  to  cover  and  connect  the  i'mall  iflands  that  lie  be- 
tween it  and  Granada. By  the  ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  Great  Britain  has  likewile  gained  an  additional  check 

upon  the  French  inland  colonies  in  general ;  and  particularly  on  that  of  St.  Lucia.  There  can  be  no  mealurc 
taken  there,  of  which  we  may  not  have  immediate  notice;  and  if  we  confider  the  fituation  of  this  ifland  in 
refpect  to  that,  and  the  reft  of  the  French  iflands,  now  that  Granada  and  all  its  dependencies  are  become  Britifh, 
it  is  apparent  that  we  may  from  thence  eftablifh  a  cruize  ;  by  which  the  French  may  be  effectually  blocked  up, 
or  at  leaft  deprived  of  all  commerce  in  cafe  of  a  future  war.  This  ifland  may  likewife  ferve  us  for  a  place  of 
arms,  by  which  forces  may  be  tranfplanted  from  the  other  adjacent  iflands,  and  embarked  very  conveniently 
for  our  future  expeditions  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  alfo  contributes  to  cover  and  connect  all  our  other  pof- 
feflions,  that  together  we  have  acquired  by  the  peace ;  and  from  thence  reinforcements  and  fupplies  may  be 
fent  with  equal  eafe  and  expedition  to  Dominica. 

Tobago,  the  mod  remote  of  all  our  new  acquired  iflands  in  America,  being  fituated  near  to  the  Spanifh 
main,  is  an  advantage  that  may  tend  to  render  this  ifle  of  important  utility.  It  may  open  to  us  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  free  Indians,  who  live  upon  the  continent  ;  and  who  would  be  glad  to  have  commerce  with 
us ;  and  with  good  management  we  might  thereby  make  an  acquifition  of  people  as  we  have  done  of  coun- 
try. From  hence  we  might  be  able  to  annoy  the  Spaniards,  as  well  on  the  ifland  of  Trinidada  as  on  the  con- 
tinent, if  we  fhall  find  it  worth  our  while  in  time  of  future  war,  as  they  have  done  us  from  that  Spanifh 
ifland  during  the  laft  war. 

Another  advantage  we  have  gained  by  the  definitive  treaty,  is  that  of  annexing  the  ifland  of  Granada  to 
the  crown  of  England.  By  our  molt  accurate  accounts,  it  appears  to  be  about  twice  as  large  as  Barbadoes, 
larger  than  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  or  Tobago.  The  harbour,  which  lies^  to  the  north-weft  end  of  the  ifland, 
and  is  called  the  Carenage,  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal,  or  the  Old  Port,  has  been  always  reckoned  one  of 
the  beft  harbours  in  the  Weft  Indies,  as  poffefting  almoft  every  advantage  that  can  be  defired.  It  is  fo  capa- 
cious as  to  hold,  with  eafe,  afquadron  of  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line,  where  they  may  ride  with  perfect 
fafety,  in  refpect  to  wind  or  weather.  In  time  of  war,  this  ifland  will  give  us  very  great  advantages  againft 
the  Spaniards  no  lefs  than  the  French  :  and  if  it  fhould  fo  happen,  that  by  a  multiplicity  of  fervices,  our  naval 
force  fhould  be  fo  divided  as  to  leave  us  only  an  inferior  fquadron  in  thofe  parts,  the  Carenage  would  afford 
us  a  fafe  retreat,  without  obliging  our  fhips  to  quit  that  ftation  :  a  circumftance  well  worthy  our  regard,  of 
which  the  French  availed  themfelves  often,  fo  long  as  this  ifland  remained  in  their  pofTefTion.  Nor  fhould  it 
be  forgot,  that  our  ifland  of  Granada,  and  its  dependent  Granadines,  are  free  from  hurricanes ;  to  which  alfo 
our  ifland  of  St.  Vincent  is  feldom  expofed. 

By  the  arrangement  of  things  in  the  Weft  Indies,  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  176*3,  there  is  not  now 
an  ifland  fmall  or  great  there,  the  right  and  pofleffion  of  which  is  not  duly  afcertained.  By  virtue  of  this  ad- 
juftment,  we  pofiefs  a  new  and  considerable  province  in  the  West  Indies,  compofed  of  iflands  well 
fituated;  as  well  for  the  mutual  protection  of  each  other  as  for  their  offenfive  annoyance  of  an  enemy ;  and 
for  their  general  intercourfe  with  Great  Britain.  This  new  diftribution  of  territorial  property  has  brought  us 
much  nearer  to  the  Spanifh  main,  and  this  in  time  of  peace  may  enable  us  to  furnifh  them  with  fupplies  of 
negroes,  and  other  neceflaries,  which  they  have  long  received  from  the  French  and  Dutch.  From  thefe  iflands, 
we  have  in  times  of  war  effectual  means  of  keeping  enemies  fleets  in  awe,  interrupting  all  correlpondence 
between  their  Weft:  India  fettlements,  and  making  defcents  upon  their  coafts,  let  them  break  with  us  as  foon 
as  they  will. 

The  French  judged  Martinico  could  not  be  fecure  without  St.  Lucia.  They  were  ftrangely  prepofieffed 
with  the  notion  of  St.  Lucia,  not  to  difcern,  that  we  pofiefs  in  Dominica  much  more  than  we  could  pofflbly 
have  had,  if  we  had  kept  St.  Lucia.  For  Dominica  lies  in  the  very  middle  of  the  channel,  between  Marti- 
nico and  Guardaloupe,  to  the  windward  of  the  laft  of  thefe  iflands,  and  not  fo  much  to  the  leeward  of  the  for- 
mer ;  but  the  vefifels  can  eafily  fetch  the  road  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  its  principal  town  and  port  from  Domi- 
nica. We  have  alfo  in  that  ifland,  to  leeward,  Prince  Rupert's  Bay,  and  to  windward  the  Great  Bay  ;  fo  that, 
having  Barbadoes  to  the  windward  of  all,  and  Antigua  to  leeward  of  Guardaloupe,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  in  time 
of  war,  that  either  trade,  or  supplies,  fhould  get  into  thefe  French  iflands.  Dominica  is  of  large  extent, 
and  great  natural  ftrength  ;  and  may  be  defended  againft  any  force  :  St.  Lucia  is  fo  acceflible  on  every  fide,  that 
it  mult  of  neceffity  fall  to  a  fuperior  maritime  force.  Dominica  will  ferve  to  cut  off  the  communication  be- 
tween Martinico  and  Guardaloupe  in  time  of  war,  and  reduce  the  inhabitants  of  both  thefe  French  ifles  to  the 
laft  extremity. 

Upon  the  whole :  it  appears,  that  the  proportion  between  the  property,  and  confequently  between  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  now  extremely  altered  to  what  it  was  before  and  fince  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace  of  1763.  Our  property,  in  the  former  period,  compared  to  theirs,  was  no  more  than 
one  to  five  :  whereas  'tis  now  as  near  as  ten  to  fifteen,  or  nearly  as  two  to  three.  If,  therefore,  when  we  were 
in  fo  much  a  weaker  ftate,  we  were  ftill  able  to  protect,  even  the  fmalleft  of  our  iflands,  during  all  the  late  wars 
between  the  two  crowns,  and  in  a  condition  to  conquer  almoft  all  theirs  ;  fhall  we  have  any  reafon  to  fear  when 
we  have  acquired  fo  large  an  acceffion  of  united  force  in  the  Weft  Indies  ? 

Befides:  the  fituation  and  difpofition  of  our  iflands  give  us,  in  refpect  to  France,  ftill  greater  advantages. 
Our  northern  iflands  will  remain  what  they  always  have  been  ;  a  perpetual  check  on  them  on  that  (ide.  Do- 
minica lies,  as  fhewn,  in  the  very  center  of  their  pofTeffions ;  fo  as  to  command  and  diftrefs  the  navigation 
equally  of  Martinico  and  Guardaloupe.  At  the  fouthern  extremity  again  we  have  Granada,  and  its  depen- 
dencies, connected  with  St.  Vincent ;  from  whence  we  have  an  eafy  correlpondence  with  Barbadoes,  and  a  num- 
ber of  lafe  and  commodious  ports,  whereto  our  fleets  may  at  all  times  refort :  all  which  confiderations,  taken 
with  their  united  force,  may  banifh  the  apprehenfions  of  danger,  either  to  our  old  or  new  colonies  in  thefe  parts, 
ip  cafe  of  another  tupture  with  France. 

From  this  concife  view  of  our  prefent  fituation,  in  point  of  fecurity,  to  act  defenfively  and  offenfively 
againft  the  united  powers  of  France  and  Spain,  both  in  North  America,  as  well  as  in  the  Weft  Indies  :  what 
can  Great  Britain  have  now  to  dread  from  thofe  mighty  potentates  ?  We  have  little  to  fear  from  thefe  nations : 
but  they  have  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  due  exertion  of  the  force  of  Great  Britain  once  more  being  turned 
againft  them  both. 

But  what  Avill  they  not  have  to  fear,  from  the  additional  commercial  union  proposed  to  be  made 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  North  American,  and  her  ifland  colonies ;  and  as  well  between  thofe  of  ourBritilh 
colonies  on  the  continent  as  our  iflands  ? 

After  this  view  of  their  fituation  for  defence  and  offence,  we  fhall  now  give  an  idea  of  the  additional  com- 
merce we  may  derive  from  our  new  acquired  ifland  colonies. 
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t  Dominica  is  a  large  Mand,  at  leaft  twenty  eight  Fnglifh  miles  in  length,  and  about  thirteen  in  breadth, 
in  circumference  about  tinny  leagues.  It  is  not  interfered  by  large  inlets  of  the  fea,  as  many  others,  both 
of  the  larger  and  Idler  of  our  own,  as  the  French  Welt  India  iflands  are,  and  of"  courfe  contains  more  land 
Some  have  judged  It  near  twice  as  large  as  Barbadocs,  and  the  French  eftcern  it  near  half  the  fize  of  Marti- 
nico.  The  climate  in  general  is  reputed  wholcfome.  The  face  of  the  country  is  rough  and  mountainous,  to- 
wards the  lea  flde  efpecially,  and  within  land,  there  are  many  rich  and  hue  vallies,  and  fome  fpacious  and  fair 
plains.  The  declivities  of  the  hills  are  commonly  gentle,  io  as  to  facilitate  their  cultivation,  and  the  foil  in 
general  a  deep  black  mould,  and  commended  tor  its  fertility,  by  the  Spaniards  and  French,  as  well  as  the 
Englifh.  It  is  well  watered,  by  at  le.lt  thirty  rivers  ;  lome  of  which  are  fpacious  and  navigable  for  feveral 
miles,  the  relt  commodious  fur  planting,  and  variety  of  fifh.  It  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  timber  that  are 
cuftomary  in  the  Welt  India  illes.  Their  fruits  are  luperior  to  thole  in  Maninico  and  Guardaloupe.  Ho^s 
both  wild  and  tame,  are  in  plenty,  as  well  as  molt  lorts  of  fowl.  Ground  provifions  in  general  are  here  as  good 
as  in  any  of  the  other  ifles ;  I'm  h  as  bananas,  potatoes,  maniac,  from  which  the  caflada  is  made,  the  common 
bread  of  the  Indians,  Negroes,  and  even  Europeans. 

The  fectlements  made  here  by  the  French  upon  the  coaft  were  efteemed  equal,  if  not  fuperior  in  produce,  to 
thole  in  their  own  ifles.  There  are  feveral  fafe  ports  and  convenient  creeks.  On  the  north-weft  end  of  the 
ifland  there  is  a  deep,  fandy,  large  bay,  well  defended  by  the  adjacent  mountains  from  moft  winds,  called 
Rupert's  Bay,  where  our  armament  under  the  late  lord  Cathcart  lay  very  commodioufly,  and  which' was  of 
great  fervice  to  our  fquadron  in  the  cuuile  of  the  late  war.     There  is  good  anchoring-ground  alon^  in  all  the 
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The  Frent  h  have  acknowledged,  that  fugar,  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  indeed  every  thing,  that  either  they, 
or  we  have  been  able  to  raife  in  any  of  the  other  iflands,  may  be  produced  in  large  quantities,  as  well  as  in 
great  perfection  in  this  ifland.  As  it  is  greatly  peopled  already,  ic  will  induce  to^hc  difcovery  of  that  mine 
for  which  this  ifland  has  been  always  famous,  as  believing  it,  from  tradition,  to  be  iilver,  but  what  the 
French  well  know  to  be  gold  >  and  though  it  fliould  not  be  judged  expedient  to  open  it ;  yet  the  certain  know- 
lege  of  it  could  do  us  no  injury,  as  the  fame  of  ic  might  invite  numbers  there,  and  prove  of  oreat 
benefit. 

The  ifland  of  St.  Vincent  is  from  north  to  fouth  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  about  half  as  many 
in  breadth  •,  fixty,  or  thereabouts,  in  circumference.  It  is  rather  bigger  than  Antigua,  and  if  no  larger,  at 
lealt  as  lar^e  as  Barbadoes,_  fomewhat  fmaller  than  St.  Lucia,  and  much  about  two  thirds  of  the  bigneis  of 
Dominica.  The  warmth  of  the  ifland  is  lb  temperated  with  fea  breezes,  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  very  healthful 
and  agreeable,  and  on  the  eminencies,  that  are  numerous,  the  air  is  plealantly  cool. 

Ihc  (oil  in  general  is  extraordinary  fruitful  :  though  the  country  is  hilly,  and  in  fome  places  mountainous. 
Amongft  the  former  there  are  pleafant  vallies  •,  at  the  bottom  of  the  latter  fome  fpacious  and  luxurious  plains. 
No  ifland  of  the  like  extent  is  better  watered  i  from  the  mountains  there  defcend  rivers,  and  lefler  ftreams  run 
on  both  fides  from  alnioft  every  hill.  There  are  various  fine  fprings  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fea-,  and  the 
Hopes  fo  eafy  and  regular,  that  there  are  hardly  any  marfh.es,  and  no  Handing  waters  on  the  ifland.  There  are 
befides  large  quantities  of  valuable  timber,  as  well  as  good  fruit  trees  ;  fome  peculiar  to  this  ifle.  It  abounds 
with  wild  fugar  canes,  from  which  the  natives  make  a  pleafant  liquor ;  corn  and  rice,  and  all  forts  of  around 
provifions  are  railed  in  plenty,  and  without  great  trouble.  In  the  fouth  part,  where  the  French  have  railed 
fome  large  and  flourifhing  fettlements,  they  have  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  anatto,  and  lignum  vitx,  and  very  fine 
tobacco.  They  have  plenty  of  cattle  and  poultry.  The  rivers  are  ftored  with  divers  forts  of  frefn  fifh  ;  and 
the  lea  contiguous  to  its  coafts  abounds  with  thole  proper  to  its  element  and  the  general  nature  of  the  climate. 
Land  and  water  fowl  are  in  great  plenty. 

With  refpect  to  its  produce  in  general,  it  bids  fair  to  become  inferior  to  none  of  the  other  ifles,  according 
to  its  extent :  and  it  has  many  commodious  bays  on  the  north  and  north-welt  fides,  with  abundance  of  con- 
venient creeks  and  good  anchoring  ground  on  every  fide.  At  the  fouthern  extremity  there  is  a  deep,  fpacious, 
fandy  bay,  called  St.  Antonio,  where  fhips  of  large  fize  may  lie  fafely  and  conveniently.  The  French  for 
feveral  years  went  on  fettling,  planting,  cutting  timber,  and  raifing  every  kind  of  Weft  India  commodities, 
except  fugar,  and  carrying  on  a  very  lucrative  trade  to  their  other  iflands,  in  which  a  number  of  fljopa 
were  employed. 

Tobago  is  thirty-two  miles  from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft,  which  is  the  greateft  length,  and  where  broadeft 
is  about  nine  miles,  from  eart  to  weft,  fomewhat  more  than  feventy  miles  in  circumference.  It  differs  not  a 
great  deal  in  bignefs  from  the  ifle  of  St.  Vincent,  is  rather  larger  than  Barbadoes,  and  of  confequence  than  any 
of  our  leeward  iflands.  The  climate,  though  it  lies  only  eleven  degrees  and  ten  minutes  n  :rth  from  the 
equator,  is  not  near  fo  hot  as  might  be  expected  ;  the  force  of  the  fun's  rays  being  happily  tempered  by 
the  coolnefs  of  the  fea  breezes.  'Tis  another  favourable  circumftance  thac  this  ifle  lies  out  of  the  track  of 
hurricanes. 

There  are  many  rifing  grounds  over  this  ifland,  but  they  cannot  be  properly  ftiled  mountainous,  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  nocth-weft  extremity,  and  even  there  they  are  far  from  being  rugged  or  impaflable.  The  foil  is 
well  divertified  •,  being  in  fome  places  light  and  fandy,  in  others  mixed  with  gravel  and  fmall  flints,  but  in 
the  general  it  is  a  deep,  rich  black  mould.  From  the  extraordinary  fize  of  the  fame  fort  of  trees  that  giow 
in  the  other  iflands  •,  and  from  the  trials  made  by  the  Courlanders  and  the  Dutch,  this  ifland  is  efteemed  to  be 
luxuriantly  fertile ;  well  fuited  to  the  different  productions  that  are  raifed  in  the  Weft  Indies ;  and  from  the 
concurrence  of  various  circumftances,  may  be  wrought  with  eafe,  and  is  not  liable  to  the  blaft,  and  other  acci- 
dents, which  are  fometimes  fatal  to  the  moft  promifing  crops  in  fome  of  our  leeward  iflands. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  hardly  any  country  can  be  better  watered  than  this  is.  Befides  fprings  that  are 
found  in  plenty  all  over  the  ifland,  there  are  not  fewer  than  eighteen  rivulets  thac  run  from  the  hills  into  the 
fea,  fome  on  the  eaft,  fome  on  the  welt  fide.  Some  of  thofe  take  a  ferpentine  courfe  through  the  meadows ) 
others  pent  up  by  rocky  channels,  roll  with  fuch  rapidity,  as  renders  them  very  fit  for  driving  of  mills ;  buc 
there  are  very  few  or  no  morafles  or  marfhes,  or  lakes,  pools,  or  other  collections  of  ftanding  water,  which  of 
courfe  muft  render  it  more  healthy,  and  in  all  parts  of  it  alike  habitable. 

Yet  this  diftribution  of  frefh  water  is  not  more  commodious  than  the  difpofition  of  the  bays  and  creeks  of 
the  fea  upon  its  coafts.  At  the  fouth  end  lies  the  bay  of  La  Guira,  and  at-  a  fmall  diftance  the  lefler  and 
the  great  Rockley  bays.  The  latter  of  thefe  may,  with  propriety,  be  ftiled  a  harbour,  for  it  is  land-locked 
on  every  fide,  and  is  very  fecure.  In  this  bay,  the  Dutch  and  French  fleets  engaged  in  the  year  1677,  m 
which  engagement  the  French  fhip  called  the  Glorieux,  of  feventy  guns,  belonging  to  the  fquadron  of  count 
D'Etrees,  was  blown  up;  which  fhews  that  it  is  capable  of  receiving  as  considerable  fquadrons,  and  thofe  of 
as  large  fhips,  as  are  uiually  fent  into  thofe  feas.  To  the  northward  of  thefe  lies  Fat  Hog  bay,  and  beyond 
that  Grand  River  bay,  Great  Hog  bay,  Little  Hog  bay,  and  L'Ancre  Batteau,  covered  by  the  ifland  of  Little 

Tobago. Oppofite  to  this,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ifland,   is  John  Moor's  bay,  now  Man  of  War  bay, 

very  deep  and  Ipacious,  with  ten  fathom  water  dole  to  the  fhore,  with  two  fine  rivulets  running  into  the  bay, 

where 
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where  our  (hips  may  careen,  with  the  utmoft  cohveniency  and  greatett  fafery  ;  it  being  furrounded  by  high 
hills,  that  come  down  dole  to  the  more,  by  which  the  vcfiels  lying  there  will  be  effectually  (heltcrcd  from  both 
wind  and  weather.  There  are  alfo  ieveral  little  commodious  bays  between  tins  and  Great  Courland  bay,  and 
Sandy  Point  bay,  which  brings  us  again  to  the  l'outhern  extremity  of  the  ifland. 

Whence  it  evidently  appears  •,  that  this  ifland  is  in  all  refpects  moft  convenient  for  commerce,  and  afford 
many  obvious  and  extraordinary  advantages  to  provide  for  and  preferve  its  fecurity. 

This  ifland  is  covered  with  all  that  vaft  variety  of  valuable  timber,  that  is  to  be  found  in  molt  countries 
in  the  Weft  Indies-,  many  forts  of  which  are  no  lefs  extraordinary  in  their  fize  than  excellent  in  their  natuje. 
The  fame  may  be  laid  with  refpect  to  fruit  trees,  and  amongft  theie  there  are  fome  that  are  peculiar  to  Tobago. 
Such,  for  inftance,  as  the  true  nutmeg  tree?  which  the  Dutch  themfeloes,  who  are  good  judges,  affirm  to 
have  found  there.  They,  indeed,  fay  it  is  a  wild  nutmeg,  that  the  mace  is  lefs  florid,  and  the  tafte  of  the  nut 
itfelf  more  pungent,  though  larger  and  fairer  to  the  eye,  than  the  fpice  of  the  fame  kind  brought  from  the  Eaft 

Indies  by  them. The  cinnamon  tree  grows  likewife  in  this  ifland,  though  the  bark  is  faid  to  have  a 

tafte  of  cloves  as  well  as  cinnamon. Here  alfo  grows  that  tree  which  produces  the  gum  copal,  refcmbling 

that  brought  from  the  continent  of  America,  and  very  different  from  what  goes  by  the  fame  name  in  the  reft 
of  the  Weft  India  iflands. 

All  ground  provifions  are  produced  here  in  great  abundance,  as  well  as  perfection.  Here  likewife  are  plenty 
of  wild  hogs  and  other  animals,  together  with  large  quantities  of  fowl,  and  an  amazing  variety  both  of  lea  and 
river  fifh.  Durino-  the  time  the  Dutch  poffeffed  this  ifland,  which  was  not  many  years,  they  exported  large 
quantities  of  tobacco,  sugar,  cassia,  ginger,  cinnamon,  sassafras,  gum  copal,  ■  cacao,  rocou, 
indigo  and  cotton,  befides  rich  woods,  materials  for  dying,  drugs  of  different  kinds,  and  ieveral  forts  of 
delicious  fweetmeats.     Thus  we  have  a  profpect  of  raifing  here  all  the  moft  valuable  commodities  which  the 

Weft  India  iflands  produce. There  is  no  fort  of  improbability  of  our  being  able  to  produce  a  great  parr,  if 

not  all  the  variety  of  spices  of  the  Eaft  Indies  in  this  very  ifland. 

We  fhall  now  confider  what  commercial  advantages  may  be  derived  from  our  poffeffion  of  the  ifland  of 
Granada*  and  the  Granadines.  This  ifland  lies  fouth  from  St.  Vincent  feventeen  or  eighteen  leagues;  fouth- 
weft  from  St.  Lucia  about  thirty-five  leagues ;  fouth  fouth-weft  from  Martinico  fifty  leagues  ;  fouth-fouth-weft 
from  Dominica  fomewhat  more  than  fixty  leagues  ;  weft-north-weft  from  Tobago  thirty-five  leagues,  or 
according  to  fome  charts  forty  leagues  •,  fouth  from  St.  Chriftophers  one  hundred  leagues,  and  north  from  the 
Spanifh  main  about  thirty  leagues.  It  lies  in  the  latitude  of  eleven  degrees  thirty  minutes  north,  the  fartheft 
to  the  fouth  of  any  of  the  Antilles.  It  is  upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  length,  fifteen  or  fixteen  in  breadth,  in 
fome  places,  though  in  others  lefs,  and  is  about  twenty-five  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  near  twice  as  big 
as  Barbadoes,  larger  than  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  or  Tobago,  and  according  to  fome  French  memoir  writers, 
contains  of  cultivatable  lands  near  one-third  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  Martinico. 

Though  the  fituation  of  this  ifle  is  warm,  yet  the  French  writers  affure  us,  that  it  is  much  moderated  by  the 
regular  returns  of  fea  breezes,  by  which  the  air  is  rendered  cool  and  pleafant.  From  the  fame  authority  we 
may  afferr,  that  it  is  wholefome.  The  feafons  are  remarkably  regular;  the  blaft  has  not  hitherto  been  known 
in  this  ifland,  and  it  lies  out  of  the  track  of  hurricanes ;  which,  with  refpect  to  the  fafety  of  the  fettlements  on 
fhore,  and  the  fecurity  of  navigation,  is  an  ineftimable  benefit  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

There  are  in  Granada  fome  very  high  mountains -,  but  the  number  is  fmall,  and  the  eminencies  fcattered 
through  it  are  in  general  rather  hilly,  yet  gentle  in  the  afcent,  of  no  great  height,  fertile  and  capable  of  culti- 
vation. The  foil  is  every  where  deep,  rich,  mellow,  and  fertile  in  the  higheft  degree  :  fo  as  to  be  equal  in  all 
refpects,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  of  any  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  if  the  concurrent  teftimony  both  of 
French  and  Britifli  planters  may  be  relied  on. 

It  is  perfectly  well  watered  by  divers  ftreams  of  different  fizes,  and  running  in  different  directions,  flowing 
from  a  large  lake  on  the  fummit  of  a  high  mountain  fituated  very  near  the  center  of  the  ifle.  There  are  fmall 
brooks  running  from  moft  of  the  hills,  and  very  fine  fprings  almoft  every  where,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the 
fhore.  All  thefe  rivers  abound  with  variety  of  good  fifli,  and  are  reforted  to  by  multitudes  of  water  fowl. 
There  are  likewife  in  Granada  feveral  salt  ponds,  which  have  their  ufes  and  their  value. 

The  great  produce  of  this  country,  at  our  firft  pofleffion  of  it,  was  a  prodigious  variety  of  moft  forts  of 
timber  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Weft  India  iflands,  which  is  of  no  littie  advantage.  It  abounds  with 
many  rich  fruits,  valuable  gums,  dying  woods,  and  diverfity  of  vegetable  productions-,  fuch  as  oils,  refins, 
balfams,  &c.  which  have  always  born  an  high  price  here.  All  the  various  kinds  of  ground  provifions,  which 
are  fo  requifite  to  the  fubfiftence  of  Weft  India  plantations,  are  here  in  great  quantities,  and  fome  kinds  of 
grain  ripen  very  kindly  in  this,  which  are  not  raifed  at  all,  or  are  raifed  with  difficulty  in  other  iflands.  River 
and  fea  fifli  are  here  in  great  abundance;  in  refpect  to  the  latter,  turtle  of  large  fize  and  fine  flavour,  as  well 
as  lamentins.  They  have  plenty  of  all  forts  of  fowl,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  game,  ortolans,  and  a  kind 
of  red  partridge  efpecially.  The  woods  are  ftored  with  many  wild  animals,  that  afford  excellent  food,  and 
are  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  other  iflands.  They  have  much  cattle;  and  as  their  hills  yield  excellent  paf- 
ture,  they  increafe  daily. 

But  the  diftinguifhing  excellency  of  Granada  does  not  lie  limply  in  its  great  fertility,  or  in  its  fitnefs  for  a 
vaft  variety  of  eftimable  commodities,  but  in  the  peculiar  quality  of  its  foil,  which  gives  a  furprizing  and  in- 
conteftable  perfection  to  all  its  productions.  The  sugar  of  Granada  is  of  a  fine  grain,  and  of  courfe  more 
valuable  than  either  that  of  Martinico  or  Guadaloupe.  The  indigo  is  the  fineft  in  all  the  Weft  Indies. 
While  tobacco  remained  the  ftaple  commodity,  as  once  it  was,  of  thofe  iflands,  one  pound  of  Granada  to- 
bacco was  worth  two  or  three  that  grew  in  any  of  the  reft.  The  cacao  and  cotton  have  an  equal  degree  of 
pre-eminence  ;  nor  is  this  founded  fimply  in  the  opinion  of  the  French,  but  is  equally  known  and  allowed  by 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch. 

By  memoirs  of  the  French,  the  true  cinnamon  and  nutmegs  are  here  :  this  ifland,  with  Tobago,  may  render 
us  mafters  of  valuable  fpice  iflands.  In  refpect  to  fituation,  and  thofe  expofitions  that  are  effeiuially  requifite 
to  the  proper  cultivation  of  thofe  valuable  productions,  thefe  iflands  are  every  way  equal :  or,  if  upon  making 
the  experiment,  Granada  fhould  be  found  preferable  to  Tobago,  it  will  be  preferred  accordingly. 

There  is  good  anchoring  ground  on  all  the  coaft,  and  many  commodious  creeks  and  bays,  both  on  the  eaft 
and  weft  fides;  which  will  be  infinitely  advantageous  to  commerce,  when  this  ifland  fhall  be  completely  cul- 
tivated. There  are  befides  two  large  ports  of  great  excellence,  and  which  deferve  particular  notice.  The  firft 
of  thefe  is  the  harbour  of  Calivenie,  at  the  fouth-eaft  extremity  of  the  ifland,  and  is  Angularly  fafe  and 
fpacious.  It  con  fills  of  an  outward  and  an  inward  port.  The  former  is  rhree  quarters  of  a  mile  broad  at  its 
entrance,  but  widens  as  you  advance,  and  becomes  above  a  mile  in  extent  within.  As  to  the  entrance  of  the 
interior  port,  it  is  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  but  prefently  expands  itfelf  on  both  fides,  fo  as  to  be 
very  capacious,  and  has  about  feven  fathom  water,  with  a  toft  and  muddy  bottom;  from  whence  feamen  will 
judge  of  its  utility.  Ships  lying  here  in  the  utmoft  fafety,  may  from  warehoufes  take  in  their  lading  very 
conveniently,  and  may  then  with  great  eafe  be  hauled  into  the  outer  port,  which  has  this  peculiar  advantage, 
9  that 
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hat  fhips  may  either  come  into  or  go  out  of  it  with  the  ordinary  trade  wind.  This  port,  fuppofincr  there  wa'*» 
no  other,  in  an  ifiand  thus  fituated,  and  fo  very  capable  of  being  improved,  would,  in  a  tradino-'nation  like 
ours,  render  it  a  moll  important  acquifition. 

But  the  worth  of  Granada  mull  be  highly  enhanced,  when  wt-  confider,  as  before  hinted,  the  other  harbour^ 
which  lies  at  the  north-well  end  of  the  ifland,  and  is  called  the  Carenace,  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal,  or  die 
Old  Port,  which  has  been  always  efteemed  one  of  the  bell  harbours  in  the  Weft  Indies,  as  p  jff-fli.ig  aim  oil  every 
advantage  that  can  be  defined.  It  is  a  full  quarter  of'  a  mile  broad  at  its  enhance,  and,  when  once  enrered  i<? 
lb  capacious  as  to  hold  with  eafe  a  fquadron  of  twenty-five  fhips  of  the  line,  where  they  nny  ride  in  perfect 
fafety  in  refpecf.  either  to  wind  or  weather.  There  lies  alfo,  at  a  fmall  diltance  from  this  port,' a  lake  of  a 
confiderable  fize,  very  deep,  and  which,  by  cutting  through  a  land  bank,  might  be  eafily  joined  to  the  port, 
and  would  then  make  it  one  of  the  finclt  bafons  in  the  world,  and  afford  all  the  convenicncies  that  could  well 
be  wilhed,  for  careening  the  largeft  fquadron  of  the  largelt  fhips  that  are  ever  employed  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  The  benefits  that  may  be  jullly  expected  from  fuch  a  port,  that  may  be  fortified  to  what  decree  we 
pleafe,  in  an  ifland  fo  well  fituated,  and  producing  fuch  a  diverlity  of  valuable  commodities,  are  fo  obvious 
that  it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  them.  In  time  of  war  it  will  give  us  inexprefliblc  advantage  a^ainlt 
the  Spaniards  as  well  as  the  French  :  and  if  at  any  time  it  mould  fo  happen,  that  by  a  multiplicity  or"  ferried 
our  naval  force  mould  be  fo  divided,  as  to  leave  us  only  an  inferior  fquadron  in  thofc  parts,  the  Carenage 
would  afford  us  a  fafe  retreat,  without  obliging  our  fhips  to  quit  that  llation  ;  a  circumtlancc  worthy  atten- 
tion, and  of  which  the  French  availed  themfelves  often,  fo  long  as  this  ifland  remained  in  their  poffefilon. 

The  French,  for  fome  years  before  this  ifland  came  into  Bruifh  hands,  produced  12,00  )  h<  gflieads  of  sugar 
annually,  befides  coffee,  cocoa,  and  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  cotton.  Yet  they  never  f.ttled  above 
one-half  the  country,  nor  received  above  one-half  the  profit  even  that  would  admit  of,  had  the  inhabitants 
been  better  planters,  and  better  fupplied  with  flaves. 

Exclufive  of  thefe  productions,  this  ifland  was  of  great  utility  to  the  French  during  the  laft  war,  when  the 
fingle  fhips  of  force  they  fent  to  the  Weft  Indies,  with  the  transports  under  their  care,  came  reoularly  hither,- 
with  little  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  cruizers.  Here  they  remained  in  fafety,  and  from  hence  they 
fent  fupplies  of  men,  ammunition,  and  provifions,  in  fmall  veffels,  which  creeping  along  the  Granadines,  St. 
Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia,  arrived  generally  fpeaking  fafely  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter's  in  Martinico.  In  this 
refpect,  as  well  as  many  others,  the  French  will  very  fenfibly  feel  the  lot's  of  this  ifland,  as  we  fhall  the  advan- 
tage arifing  from  our  poffcflion  of  it.  A  Britifh  fquadron  iiationed  here,  will  certainly  be  a  fevere  check  both 
upon  the  Spaniards  and  French  in  time  of  war. 

From  the  fouthern  extremity  there  runs  a  long  range  of  fmall  islets,  extending  about  twenty  leagues. 
Their  number  is  about  twenty  three,  capable  of  cultivation.  Their  foil  is  remarkably  rich,  and  the  climate 
pleafant.  They  will  afford  large  quantities  of  indigo,  coffee,  and  cotton  ;  nor  are  they  unfit  for  sugars. 
They  abound  with  excellent  timber.  They  were  formerly  ferviceable  to  the  planters  of  Barbadoes,  who  cue 
large  quantities  of  mill-timber  for  their  fugar  works.  But  for  many  years  paft  the  French  have  not  only 
prevented  this,  as  injurious  to  their  property,  but  by  ftationing  guard-ffnps  upon  the  coaft,  made  prizes  in 
time  of  full  peace,  of  all  Englifh  veffels  they  found  at  anchor  there-,  and  even  of  fuch  as  appeared  in  fioht  of 
them,  which  was  a  great  detriment  to  our  navigation.  For  if  veffels  bound  to  Barbadoes,  either  through  thick 
weather,  or  being  difabled,  miffed  that  ifland,  and  run  down  the  fouth  of  it,  which  was  the  common  rout,  they 
came  of  courfe  upon  thefe  iflands,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  guard-lhips;  the  apprehenfion  of 
which  made  them  fo  cautious,  as  to  render  their  voyages  to  that  Britifh  ifland  longer  and  more  tedious  than  it 
now  need  to  be,  which  inhances  the  value  of  thefe  iflands. 

There  are  befides  thefe,  five  larger  iflands  dependent  on  Granada,  covered  with  valuable  timber,  interfperfed 
with  rich  fruit-trees,  and  are  capable  of  variety  of  Weft  India  improvements,  which  render  them  eftimable. 
They  are  named  Carronacou,  which  has  a  convenient  and  capacious  harbour,  ifle  of  L'Union,  Carmoen, 
Moustiques,  or  Moskito  Island,  and  Beeovya,  or  Bekia. 

The  confideration  of  thefe  fmaller  iflands  led  to  the  queftion,  whether  they  might  not,  all  circumftances  cori- 
fidered,  be  more  proper  for  the  introduction  of  spices  than  even  that  of  Tobago  ?  The  five  iflands  of  the 
Moluccas,  which  are  Ternate,  Tydor,  Motier,  Marquien,  and  Bacham,  were  fo  many  fcparate 
kingdoms,  before  they  were  known  to  the  Europeans.  They  lie  in  a  line  like  thefe,  and  none  of  them  larger 
than  fome  of  the  five  of  ours.  They  have  fmall  ftraits  of  the  fea  between  them  like  the  Granadines,  bear 
the  fame  trees,  herbs,  and  roots,  are  fome  of  them  like  thofe,  deficient  in  frelh  water,  and  produced  ori- 
ginally cinnamon  and  nutmegs,  as  well  as  cloves,  the  ufes  as  well  as  the  method  of  cultivating  and 
curing  of  which  were  taught  them  by  the  Chinefe,  as  Dr.  Angenfola,  who  wrote  an  excellent  hiftory  of  the 
Molucca  Islands,  informs  us.  Banda,  where  the  nutmecs  originally  grew,  is  not  above  half  the  fize  of 
Bekia  •,  and  Ambovna,  to  which  the  Dutch  feem  at  prefent  inclined  to  confine  both  nutmegs  and  cloves,  is 
rather  inferior  in  point  of  extent  to  our  Granada. 

To  judge  of  the  true  value,  and  to  afcertain  the  real  importance  of  all  our  new  ifland  acquifitions,  we 
mull  view  and  contemplate  them  in  all  their  different  lights,  from  which  they  may  eyery  one  of  them  become 
more  or  lefs,  immediately  or  remotely,  directly  or  indirectly,  affifting  to  the  interelts,  increafing  the  power  and 
commerce,  extending  the  navigation,  and  thereby  promoting  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain  •,  or,  in  other  words* 
conducing  to  the  induftry,  the  independency,  and  the  happinefs  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  fellow  fubjecls, 
who  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother-country. 

In  virtue  of  the  general  arrangement  of  things  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  many  of  our  old  plantations  will  avail 
themfelves  of  thofe  fupplies  of  timber,  from  which  they  were  for  many  years  before  precluded.  The  run- 
away negroes  will  not  be  able  to  fhelter  themfelves  any  more  in  uninhabited  iflands,  and  thofe  impediments  to, 
and  enlbarraffments  of  our  navigation,  which  have  often  been  feverely  felt,  and  in  confequence  of  which  fo 
many  frequent  and  loud-complaints  have  been  made  to  almoft  every  government  in  our  colonies,  is  now  re- 
moved, by  taking  away  the  caufe.  For  there  is  not  now  an  ifland,  fmall  or  great,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  right 
to  as  well  as  the  poffeffion  of  which,  is  not  clearly  afcertained. 

Our  old  fettlements  will  gradually  difburden  their  fupernumerary  inhabitants  on  territories  belonging  to 
their  mother-ftate,  inftead  of  reporting,  as  has  been  too  notorious  that  great  numbers  have  done,  to  Danish 
and  Dutch  fettlements. 

If  we  advert  to  the  alterations  this  new  diftribution  of  territory  has  made,  in  regard  to  the  French  in  thofe 
parts,  it  appears  plain  enough  from  what  has  been  already  obferved,  that  they  have  loft  the  conveniency  of 
raifing  vail  quantities  of  frefh  provifions,  as  well  as  very  confiderable  fupplies  of  valuable  commodities  of  the 
various  kinds  before  enumerated,  as  belonging  to  our  refpective  new  acquifitions  in  the  Weft  Indies,  which 
the  French  conftantly  received  from  thofe  that  were  filled  neutral,  but  fo  far  as  this  went,  were  in  reality 
made  French  iflands.  They  have  alfo  loft  the  advantage  of  felling  timber  and  building  sloops,  and  even 
larger  veffels  in  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent,  as  they  were  accullomed  to  do-,  and  all  thefe  benefits  are  now 
thrown  into  the  Britilh  fcale  of  wealth,  power,  and  fecurity.     Befides,  they  are  deprived  of  their  communica- 
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tion  with  the  Indians  in  the  one,  and  with  the  Indians  and  the  free  Negroes  in  the  other  of  thofe  ifUnds,  from 
whence  they  derived,  by  their  own  confeflion,  iuch  Cervices  as  were  productive  of  variety  of  advantages,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  check  they  kept  upon  us.  They  no  longer  enjoy  the  turtle  and  lamentin  fifhing  round  the 
coait  of  Tobago,  which  wjs  their  annual  relort,  bun  are  now  confined  within  the  bounds  and  to  the  coufts  of 
their  own  iflands. 

Thefe  confequences,  when  confidered  together*  have  given  very  great  advantages  to  our  planters,  and 
brought  very  fenfible  difficulties  upon  the  French  planters,  and  a  larger  number  of  hands  for  procuring  thoft 
neceiiary  fupplies,  which  they  formerly  received  in  great  abundance,  with  little  trouble  and  very  fmall  ex- 
pence.  It  will  alio  follow,  as  all  who  are  acquainted  with  thofe  countries  muft  know,  that  from  being  thus 
Itreightned  they  are  compelled  to  employ  more  negroes;  and  yet,  even  with  this  increale  of  (laves,  Ids  will 
be  done  in  their  lugar  plantations  than  formerly,  when  almoft  all  their  wants  with  refpect  to  fubiiftence,  and 
even  with  regard  to  building,  were  fupplied  upon  fuch  eafy  terms,  as  we  have  feen.  In  this  fituation  likewife 
as  many  vefiels  of  different  fizes  were  continually  occupied  in  their  intercourfe  with  thofe  ifles,  with 'which 
they  can  now  have  no  further  connections,  their  navigation  of  courfe  declines. 

By  the  arrangement  made,  the  French  have  not  only  loft  the  additional  produce  of  fugars,  coffee,  cotton, 
&c.  of  the  feveral  before  defcribed  iflands,  which  taken  all  together  mufc  be  very  considerable,  with  all  title  to 
any  further  improvements  they  have  not  only  loft  there,  but  all  the  advantages  of  thoie  various  fate  and 
commodious  ports  before  deienbed,  as  belonging  to  our  feveral  new  colonies  •,  they  have  loft  the  fa  ility  which 
they  had  from  thence  of  fuccouring  all  their  iflands,  even  when  we  had  iuperior  fquadrons  in  thofe  leas,  to 
•which  for  the  future  they  muft  in  cafe  of  future  war  with  us  be  inevitably  expofed.  They  have  alfo  been 
deprived  on  one  fide  of  the  intercourfe  they  had  with  the  Spaniards,  and  muft  hereafter  run  much  greater 
hazards  than  formerly,  in  receiving,  when  their  neceffities  fhall  require  them,  fupplies  of  proviflons  and  mili- 
tary ftorts  from  the  Dutch. 

As  to  the  French  having  St.  Lucia,  they  can  receive  no  great  benefit  from  that  ifland,  nothing  compar- 
able to  what  we  do  from  the  reft  before  reprefented.  For  that  ifland  is  far  from  being  healthy.  It  is  fo 
full  of  venomous  crearures  of  different  fizes,  that  the  French  can  fcarce  ftir  abroad  but  in  boots.  It  is 
not  only  very  mountainous,  but  even  the  flat  country  is  full  of  marfhes.  Befides,  it  lies  fo  immediately  within 
the  view,  and  under  the  power  of  the  well  fettled  colony  of  Martinico,  that  without  being  at  a -great  expence 
in  fortifications,  and  keeping  a  conltant  military  force  there  for  its  defence,  we  could  fcarce  hope  that  it 
would  ever  have  been  thoroughly  fettled.  Jf  even  with  the  afliftance  of  fortifications  and  a  regular  force,  it 
had  been  fettled  by  us,  it  might  have  been  found  impracticable  to  have  fecured  it,  as  there  are  ib  many  land- 
ing places  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland ;  and  as  in  cafe  of  a  war,  this  fmall  fettlement  would  have  been  im- 
mediately expofed  to  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  French  iflands,  fo  that  the  inhabitant?  might  have  been  ruined 
before  any  afliftance  could  have  been  fent  them ;  and  this,  if  the  county  had  been  recovered,  or  quitted  by 
the  enemy,  would  certainly  have  difcouraged  our  people  from  fettling  it  again.  As  the  cafe  now  ftands.  the 
French  are  liable  to  all  thele  inconveniencies ;  and  whoever  confiders  the  fituation  of  this  ifland,  and  of  thofe 
belonging  to  us  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  reflects  at  the  fame  time  on  the  fuperiority  of  our  maritime  force, 
will  fee,  that  in  time  of  war  it  muft  be  a  very  precarious  poffefiion,  more  efpecialiy  if  fo  thoroughly  fettled  as 
to  make  the  conqueft  of  it  a  matter  of  much  confequence  to  us. 

Our  new  Britifh  ifland  colonies,  like  our  old  ones  in  America,  muft  depend  entirely  upon  vs,  and  draw  from 
hence  every  neceffary,  every  conveniency  that  they  want,  either  for  their  own  fubfiftence,  or  for  carrying  on 
their  plantations  j  and  how  extremely  beneficial  this  is,  and  fo  confiderable  an  increafe  of  commerce  muft  it 
be  to  the  mother-country,  has  fufficiently  appeared. 

There  can  be  no  room  to  fear  that  our  new  fettlers  will  not  find  wherewithal  to  make  confiderable  returns, 
from  the  particular  valuable  Weft  India  commodities  before  enumerated  to  be  produced.  So  that  the  increafed 
intercourfe  of  trade  between  the  new  colonies  and  their  mother-country,  as  it  has  from  the  caufes  before  re- 
prefented began,  fo  the  advantages  arifing  from  it  will  diffufe  themfelves  generally  over  the  whole  ifland  of 
Great  Britain  ;  indeed  through  the  whole  fphere  of  the  Britifh  dominions  in  Europe,  fince  very  large  quanti- 
ties of  linens  and  fait  proviflons  will  be  exported  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  colonifts  and  their  fervants  from  Ireland  ; 
their  increafed  demand,  we  may  reafonably  hope,  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  abforb  thofe  fupplies  with  which 
the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  have  hitherto  furnifhed  the  French  and  Spanifh  fhips,  and  contributed  thereby  to 
their  navigation  much  cheaper  than  otherwife  they  could  have  done. 

But  exclufive  of  the  benefits  flowing  from  their  direct  trade  with  us,  they  will  bring  in  likewife  confiderable 
advantages  by  the  encouragement  they  will  afford  to  other  branches  of  our  commerce.  The  African  trade 
has  received  a  new  fpring  from  their  demands,  fince  all  that  they  can  do  at  prefenr,  or  in  future,  muft  chiefly 
arife  from  the  labour  of  negroes.  The  fupplying  them  with  flaves,  therefore,  will  be  a  continual  iburce  of 
wealth  in  that  fhape  to  fuch  as  are  employed  in  that  branch  •,  more  efpecialiy  to  thofe  who  have  the  largeft 
fhare  therein,  the  merchants  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Briftol. 

This  trade  is  of  importance  to  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  carried  on  principally  with  our  own  manufactures, 
and  more  efpecialiy  with  woollen  goods  of  different  kinds,  to  a  large  amount ;  and  in  all  the  incidental  pro- 
fits, exclufive  of  what  is  produced  by  flaves,  which  arife  from  our  correfpondence  with  Africa,  whether  ob- 
tained by  the  purchafe  of  elephants  teeth  and  gold  duft,  upon  the  coafts  of  that  country,  or  from  the  fale  of 
commodities  to  foreigners  in  the  Weft  Indies,  finds  its  way  hither.  On  the  winding  up  of  the  account,  there- 
fore, as  the  fale  of  the  negroes  centers  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  profits  arifing  from  them,  and  every  other  ac- 

cefiion  of  gain  centers  ultimately  here,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain. 1 

This  will  appear  with  greater  degree  of  evidence,  when  we  reflect,  that  more  than  the  moiety  of  that  part  of 
the  cargo  for  the  African  trade,  which  is  not  made  up  of  our  own  goods,  confifts  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
Haft  Indies.  Befides  the  quantity  of  India  goods  employed  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  there  is  likewife  no  fmall 
demand  for  the  fame  commodities  in  our  old  sucar  colonies,  and  of  courfe  there  will  be  the  like  demand 
in  our  new. 

From  what  we  have  faid,  we  may  difcern  in  what  manner  the  comprehenfive  chain  of  commerce  is  united, 
and  in  what  manner  the  different  products  of  the  molt  diftant  parts  of  the  world  are  carried  to  and  brought 
from  thefe  diftant  countries  in  Britifh  fhipping  ;  and  all  the  emoluments  arifing  from  this  extenfive  navi- 
gation, which  will  be  daily  augmented,  by  our  new  acceflion  of  territory,  in  the  Welt  Indies  only. 

And  if  the  further  interefting  commercial  union  fhall  be  promoted  to  the  full  degree  and  extent  to  which 
the  fame  will  now  admit  of  with  greater  fafety  and  fecurity  than  ever  it  could  do  heretofore,  what  vaft  emo- 
lument muft  not  inevitably  from  hence  arife  ?  To  what  an  amazing  height  in  trade  and  navigation  may  this 
kingdom  not  arrive  by  an  increafe  of  the  circulation  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  and 
plantations  in  America  and  Africa  ?  Nay,  will  not  our  Afiatic  trade  likewife  derive  great  advantage  from  the 
augmentation  of  general  traffic  that  will  hence  enfue  ?  And  while  thefe  fhall  go  on  daily  advancing,  will  not 
our  European  trade  receive  advantages  proportionate  hereunto  ?  Efpecialiy  fo,  provided  in  confequence  here- 
of, we  fhall  fo  increafe  in  opulence  as  to  become  able  to  leflen  the  public  debts  and  taxes  to  that  degree  as 
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fhall  make  our  commodities  of  every  kind  cheaper  for  exportation,  as  well  our  plantation  commodities  in  general, 
as  our  native  manufactures  in  particular:  especially,  we  fay,  when  our  native  commodities  in  general  fhall  be 
reduced  to  a  degree  01  cheapnefs  equal  to  thole  or  our  molt  detrimental  competitors,  by  the  due  reduction  of 
taxes  in  this  kingdom  ? 

The  prodigious  compafs  of  this  additional  commercial  circulation,  will  be  efTentially  defective,  if  we  fhould 
omit  mentioning  the  conftant  connection  that  will  fubfift  between  all  the  new  British  sugar  colonies  and 
our  new  Northern  colony  acquisitions.  A  connection  equally  neceffary,  and  reciprocally  advantageous 
to  thol  of  our  fubje&s  who  fhall  be  fettled  in  both  ;  a  connection,  that  will  be  ever  maintained  between  them, 
by  winch  the  daily  in<  reafe  of  numerous  fubjects  of  Britain,  who  (hall  fettle  either  in  the  continent  of  America, 
or  in  the  Weft  Indies,  to  their  mutual  benefit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mother  empire. 

The  Britifh  northern  colonies  fupply  the  fugar  ifiands  chiefly  with  lumber  and  provifions,  which  are  articles 
capitally  lucrative  to  both.  Hereby  they  difpofe  of  numerous  bulky  commodities,  derive  immenfe  advanta- 
ges trom  their  filhenes,  fupport  an  cxtenfive  navigation,  which  is  fo  much  the  more  profitable  to  them,  as  it 
is  carried  on  intirely  with  fhips  of  the  northern  colony  built  •,  circumftances  which  to  the  eye  of  a  judicious 
reader,  who  extends  his  view  to  the  whole  circle  of  this  commerce,  will  place  this  trade,  and  all  its  benefi- 
cial confequenc.es  that  attend  it,  in  a  very  confpicuous  and  interefting  point  of  light;  and  convince  him,  that 
nothino-  can  be  either  more  convenient  for  thefe  people,  or  more  to  their  profit :  and  therefore,  the  more  the 
new  ifland  colonies  fhall  take  of  the  northern  colonies,  the  more  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  northern  colonies 

will  be  benefited. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  that  will  refult  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  fugar  colonies,  are  not  lefs 
confiderable.  They  draw  all  thefe  neceffary  fupplies  from  the  ncareft,  and  confequently  from  the  cheapeft 
markets-,  markets  that  by  the  additional  advantages  they  have  received  by  the  peace,  will  become  more  and 
more  inexhauftible,  more  and  more  plentiful,  and  therefore  more  and  more  cheap  on  all  their  productions, 
if  the  additional  commercial  union  fhall  take  due  effect,  and  upon  which  our  fugar  ifiands  may  always  depend 
for  a  cheat)  and  ample  fupply.  Thefe  are  brought  to  them  both  by  their  North  American  countrymen  to 
their  own  doors  i  which  is  a  circumftance  exceedingly  luitable  to  their  fituation,  as  it  fpares  them  the  pains 
and  labour  requifite  to  provide  them,  which  would  otherwife  be  a  great  drawback  on  their  induftry  in  their 
fugar  plantations.  Thele  fupplies  they  pay  for  in  their  own  produdtions  of  another  kind,  which  is  a  great 
advantage,  and  no  obftruction  to  their  different  commercial  improvements  :  from  all  which  circumftances, 
comprehended  together,  it  is  apparently  obvious,  that  the  convenience  of  this  mutual  correfpondence,  and  be- 
nefits refulting  from  it,  arc  equally  on  both  fides,  and  exactly  fuited  to  the  genius,  the  temper,  and  the  fitua- 
tion of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  thus  carried  on. 

By  the  attentive  confideration  of  this  conjunction  of  intercfts,  we  cannot  but  plainly  difcern,  that  by  thefe 
new  acquifitions  in  the  Weft  Indies,  new  markets  are  opened,  to  which  our  new  fubjects  on  the  continent 
may  rclort.  Thefe  ifiands  will  more  than  replace  to  the  people  of  Canada,  the  trade  they  formerly  carried 
on  to  the  French  colonies  •,  and  will,  ar  the  fame  time,  enable  our  other  fettlemcnts  upon  the  continent,  to 
find  "new  cuftomers  for  all  their  additional  commodities,  without  leaving  them  that  colour  of  neceffity  which 
was  the  only  plaufible  excufe  they  had  to  plead  for  fupplying  our  rivals  with  the  materials  efTentially  neceffary 
to  the  fupport  of  their  fugar  plantations,  and  of  co  ri mental  in  the  fame  degree  to  thole  of  their  fellow- 

fubiects.  Befides,  as  the  increafe  of  our  fugar  ifiands  affords  them  the  increafe  of  commerce,  fo  from  their 
fituation  they  will  be  a  great  bar  to  that  illicit  and  injurious  trade  with  the  French  and  Dutch,  which  cannot 
for  the  future  be  carried  on  with  the  fame  facility  as  it  has  heretofore  been. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  fugar  colonies  are  continual  purchafers  from  fuch  as  are  fettled  upon  the  continent 
of  America,  the  amount  of  their  purchafes  constitutes  a  ballance  from  them  in  the  favour  of  all  thofe  who 
difpofe  of  them.  On  the  other-Jiand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  colonies,  drawing  large  and  conftant 
fupplies  of  commodities  and  manufactures  from  hence,  we  at  prefent,  for  the  fame  reafon,  have  a  ballance  in 
our  favour  aeainft  them.  And  upon  the  promotion  of  the  further  commercial  union  between  us  and  them, 
the  mutual  fales  and  purchafes  may  be  highly  augmented  on  both  fides,  and  the  general  equilibrium  of  trade 
between  them  rendered  more  equal  than  it  ever  yet  has  been. 

There  will  be  room  in  our  new  ifiands  for  attempting  many  things,  and  improving  more.  The  planting 
cocoa  walks  cannot  be  confidered  as  impracticable,  fince  we  fee  the  French  have  fucceeded  in  it ;  and  fo,  no 
doubt,  may  we,  at  leaft  in  a  degree  fufficient  to  furnifh  our  own  and  our  North  American  confumption. 
We  have  coffee  alreadv  in  our  ifiands,  but  it  would  certainly  turn  to  more  account  if  the  culture  of  it  was  bet- 
ter underftood ;  in  order  to  which,  pains  fhould  be  taken  to  be  thoroughly  informed  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  manaoed  in  Arabia,  fince  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  flavour,  in  which  only  our  coffee  is  defi- 
cient, depends  upon  the  culture  and  the  method  of  cuiing  it.  Tea,  if  we  may  believe  the  French,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Weft  as  well  as  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  in  refpect  to  which  it  would  be  certainly  right  to  make  due 
enquiries,  and  in  confequence  of  them  experiments;  and  if  from  thence  it  fhould,  if  it  is  not  already  there, 
it  might  eafily  be  carried  thither,  and  a  trial  made  whether  it  might  not  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  It 
has  been  no  difficult  matter  to  introduce  black  pepper,  rhubarb,  and  fenna,  and  leveral  other  eftimable  drugs 
are  faid  to  have  been  railed  in  the  Weft  Indies  by  the  curious  to  great  perfection.  If  the  culture  of  thefe, 
and  other  medicinal  plants,  were  once  underftood,  they  might  be  rendered  profitable  articles  of  com- 
merce. The  laudable  Society  for  promoting  arts  and  manufactures,  have  given  feveral  premiums  with  refpect 
"to  farfaparilla,  and  other  things ;  and  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  thofe  endeavours,  (o  well  intended,  may  have 
o-ood  effects ;  for  the  increafing  the  number  of  our  commodities  appears  to  be  an  affair  of  no  little 
confequence. 

The  fuccefs  attending  thefe,  or  any  other  experiments  of  the  like  kind,  might  become  the  means  of  im- 
proving many  fpots  of  ground  that  would  otherwife  prove  ufelefs ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  either  lands  worn 
out,  or  which  are  utterly  unfit  for  either  fugar  or  cotton,  might  be  employed  for  cochineal'.  The  raifing  a 
variety  of  more  commodities,  would  prevent  the  lofies  that  fometirr.es  enfue  from  fhort  crops ;  a  feafon  unfa- 
vourable for  fome  things,  might  be  advantageous  to  other.  In  refpect  to  many  articles  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  cultivation  of  them  might  be  carried  on  'with  fewer  negroes,  and  yet  afford  comfortable  fubfift- 
ence  to  white  families  ;  the  increafe  of  which  in  our  colonies,  is  an  object  of  great  concern ment,  and  is  a 
matter  conftantly  attended  to  by  the  French.  Add  to  this  confideration,  that  though  tea,  coffee,  and  choco- 
late are  at  prefent  not  improperly  reckoned  as  articles  of  luxury,  they  would  be  much  lefs  fo,  if  they  only,  or 
even  if  they  principally,  came  from  our  own  plantations;  and  the  confumption  of  them  fhould  become  much 
oreater  than  it  is  at  prefent,  would  likewife  promote  and  increafe  the  confumption  of  our  great  ftaple  com- 
moditvof  fugar,  and  thereby  augment  the  revenue  thereon.  In  thefe,  and  in  divers  other  lights,  fiich  plan- 
tation improvements  would  be  experienced  of  great  confequence,  and  are  therefore  extremely  well  wor- 
thy of  confideration  for  the  extending  our  commercial  union  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Britifh 

America.  „ 
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The  profperous  fett'.ement  of  our  new  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  can  be  no  detriment  to  our  old  fugar  Co-' 
lonies.  It  has  been  generally  allowed,  that  there  was  a  want  or  more  fugar- land  in  the  Weft  indies  -,  and  this 
being  admitted,  it  is  certain,  that  Britain  is  a  great  gainer  by  the  peace  ot  land  lit  for  the  cultivation  of  fugar 
in  our  own  plantations  plentifully.  This  was  not  only  an  opinion,  in  refpect  to  the  truth  of  which  the  belt 
iudges  agreed,  but  it  was  a  point  alfo  decided  from  matter  of  fact  •,  becaufe  it  is  known,  that  numbers  of  Bri- 
tifh  fubjects  reforted  to  countries  in  the  polTeffion  of  other  powers.  No  one  will  deny,  that  many  En^hfh 
iubjecls  are  fettled  in  the  Danifh  fettlements  of  St.  Cruz-,  that  there  are  many  refident  in  EustatJa,  and 
that  many  more  are  interefted  in  the  Dutch  fettlements  upon  the  continent  ot  America.  Did  it  not,  there- 
fore, become  highly  neceffary  to  remove  this  growing  evil,  by  giving  fuch  adventurers  an  opportunity  of 
exercifing  their  induftry  in  countries  belonging  to  their  mother  country  ;  and  to  thefe  many  or  them  have 
returned  ? 

Moreover,  as  from  facts  it  has  appeared,  that  old  fugar  colonies  began  to  be  overftocked,  fo  as  to  afford 
little  encouragement  to  new  plantations,  it  feemed  incumbent  upon  us  to  have  an  eye  at  making  the  peace  to 
this  circumftance,  to  prevent  fuch  enterprizing  people,  who  were  determined  to  feek  their  fortunes  in  thofe 
parts,  from  being  driven  into  foreign  fettlements  •,  where  their  labour  and  induftry,  inftead  of  benefiting  us, 
would  continue  to  have  turned  to  the  advantage  of  our  rivals-,  and  foreign  markets  would  have  been  fupplicd, 
for  the  profits  of  foreigners,  by  commodities  railed  by  the  fkill  and  pains  of  Brit:fh  fubjects. 

Nor  can  we  but  obferve,  from  what  has  already  fell  out,  that  indigent  people  here,  would  go  in  fearch  of 
fubfiftence  elfewhere-,  and  we  muff,  alio  be  fenfible,  that  by  providing  countries  for  fuch  people  to  refort  to, 
their  induftry,  though  not  their  perfons,  will  (till  be  preferved  to  Britain.  By  that  increafe  of  trade,  which 
their  labour  abroad  gradually  produces  at  home,  the  number  of  our  neceflitous  people  here  have  been  greatly 
leffened.  There  have  been  alio  large  quantities  of  our  commodities  and  manufactures  wanted,  that  are  requi- 
fite  in  our  plantations-,  and  to  fupply  thofe,  numbers  have  been  fet  to  work,  who  were  either  idle  before,  or 
fubfifted  by  the  poor's  rate,  or  took  methods  of  fubfifting  more  injurious  to  the  public,  and  much  lefs  to  their 
own  advantage  and  comfort,  than  if  they  had  betaken  themfclves  to  honeft  labour  here,  or  even  went  abroad 
to  thofe  new  iflands. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  mult  appear  to  every  candid  and  impartial  man,  that  our  new  Weft  India  ac- 
quisitions have  contributed  to  lay  a  moft  notable  foundation  for  that  mod  lucrative  commercial  union  we  have 
recommended  to  be  fuperftrudted  thereon.  This  has  been  accomplifhed  by  the  laft  peace,  hkewife,  with  the 
refpect  to  our  continental  colonies.  We  have  already  confidered  the  points  of  fecurity,  and  of  adting  defen- 
iively  and  ofFenfively  in  virtue  of  the  laft  peace  againft  both  Spain  and  France  in  North  America,  as  well  as  in 
the  Weft  Indies.  There  remains  nothing  more  to  be  faid,  than  to  fpeak  at  preient  more  fully  with  regard 
to  the  improvement  of  the  commerce  of  the  continental  colonies  between  the  mother  kingdom  and  them,  for 
the  further  extenfive  promotion  of  our  mutual  commercial  union,  harmony,  and  concord. 

Were  not  our  North  American  colonies  acceffible  by  our  mercantile  (hipping  and  royal  naval  power,  the 
vaft  extenfivenefs  of  thofe  new  acquired  colonies  would  have  rendered  them  rather  a  burthen  than  emolument 
to  this  kingdom.  But  fo  wifely  has  the  peace  been  devifed,  as  to  render  them  acceffible  on  the  north,  the 
south,  and  the  west,  BY  sea,  as  our  ancient  colonies  were  before  on  the  eaft  only,  as  we  have  before  ihown. 
And  does  not  this  maritime  acceffibility  add  an  invaluable  eftimation  to  thofe  colonies,  while  Great  Britain 
fhall  preferve  her  fuperiority  of  power  on  the  ocean  ?  While  this  (hall  be  the  cafe,  will  not  this  happy  circum- 
ftance adminifter  a  more  permanent  (lability  and  fecurity,  as  well  to  our  old  as  our  new  acquired  colonies 
and  plantations,  than  they  ever  before  had  ?  Nay,  will  not  the  increafe  of  mercantile  navigation  to  and  from 
the  gulph  and  the  great  fpacious  river  of  St.  Laurence  ;  to  and  from  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  the  great  river 
Miffifippi,  and  to  and  from  the  gulph  of  Florida,  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  that  (lability  and  fecurity 
we  have  obtained  ?  And  will  not  this  at  all  times  enable  us  to  act  as  well  ofFenfively  againft  France  and 
Spain,  as  defenfively,  in  this  part  of  America,  as  we  have  before  fhown  ? 

But  to  what  degree  our  mercantile  fhipping  in  North  America  will  increafe,  by  virtue  of  that  maritime  ac- 
ceffibility, we,  at  prefent,  enjoy,  has  not  yet  been  duly  reprefented.  Wherefore,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give 
fome  idea  of  that  matter,  with  relation  to  the  additional  internal  mercantile  navigation,  that  this  vaft  continent 
will  afford  to  our  Britifh  traders.  For  provided  our  mercantile  navigation  fhall  daily  increafe  there,  as  well 
as  to  and  from  the  Weft  India  iflands,  will  not  this  give  additional  (trength  to  the  whole  royal  maritime  power 
of  the  Britifh  empire  ?  Will  not  a  vaft  additional  increafe  of  mercantile  internal  navigation  in  North  America, 
greatly  contribute  to  expedite  and  facilitate  that  further  commercial  union  we  plead  for  between  the  mother 
kingdom  and  thofe  colonies  ? 

The  whole  country  of  North  America,  now  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  abounds  with  every 
advantage  to  promote  a  more  beneficial  commercial  union  between  them  and  the  mother  kingdom.  1 1  abounds 
■with  very  large  rivers,  which  it  were  endlefs  to  enter  into  the  detail  of.  The  river  Sc.  Laurence  is  the  Iargeft 
in  all  North  America,  and  inferior  to  few  in  the  world,  it  being  computed  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues 
wide  at  the  mouth,  and  two  hundred  fathoms  in  depth,  and  one  hundred  and  fixty  leagues  in  length  •,  and 
yet  by  the  help  of  a  good  fouth  wind,  and  the  currents,  which  are  pretty  ftrong,  may  be  lailed,  according 
to  Charlevoix,  in  twenty-four  hours.  As  to  its  fource,  though  the  European  miffionaries  have  failed  up  ic 
above  700  or  near  800  leagues,  that  is  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Alemipigon,  yet  ic  is  (fill  unknown,  unlefs  it 

really  fprings  from  that  lake,  which  no  one  hath  yet  been  able  to  decide. That  lake  dilchargcs  itl'elf  into 

that  called  the  Upper  or  Superior,  and  this  into  that  of  Huron,  and  this  again  into  that  of  Erie,  or 
Conti,  and  this  laft  into  that  of  Frontenac,  or  Ontario  ;  all  this  by  means  of  the  same  river,  from 
which  it  feems  to  iffue  out  with  a  fmooth  courfe  during  the  firft  twenty  leagues ;  after  which  it  becomes  more 
rapid  during  another  thirty  leagues;  that  is  till  it  comes  to  Montreal.  From  this  it  refumes  its  fmooth 
flow  quite  to  that  of  Quebec,  growing  ftill  wider  as  it  runs,  till  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  above  one  hun- 
dred leagues  below  it :  but  according  to  the  report  of  the  Indians,  this  famed  river  anfes  out  of  another  lake, 
farther  up,  and  larger  than  any  of  thofe  we  have  mentioned,  and  which  they  call  the  lake  Assinipolis,  or 
Assibouels;  and  this  laft  is  faid  by  them  to  lie  about  fifty  or  fixty  leagues  above  that  of  Alemipigon,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  have  a  communication  with  the  northern  sea  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  a  northern 
paffage  into  it  may  be  found  by  means  of  this  lake.  There  are  falls  or  cataracts,  fuch  as  that  of  Nia- 
gara. The  river  is,  however,  deep  almoft  all  the  way,  and  hath  a  number  of  pleafant  iflands  in  it  -,  the  moft 
remarkable  of  which  are  Cocdres,  Orleans,  Montreal,  St.  John,  Miscou,  Richlieu,  and  feverai 
others.  The  high  land  is  well  wooded,  and  fome  low  lands  well  inhabited  and  manured,  infomuch  that  they 
yield  vaft  crops  of  corn  and  other  grain,  befides  fruits,  pulfe,  &c.  The  fettlements,  which  are  moftly  round 
the  fhore,  are  alfo  well  fnuated  and  built,  and  yield  a  noble  profpect  as  one  fails  by  them  :  the  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  rt  ft. 

The  river  St.  Laurence  receives  feverai  confiderable  rivers  in  its  courfe,  the  chief  of  which  are  called  Des- 
prairies,  or  or  the  Meadows  ;  the  Mons,  the  Treble  River,  and  the  large  one  of  Sanguenay,  and 
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St.  Margaret,  near  the  mouth  of  it.  All  thefe,  and  many  other  lefs  remarkable,  fall  into  it  on  the  north 
fide  :  there  are  others  alio  on  the  fouth. — The  river  Missisippi  runs  through  the  whole  province,  which  was 
the  French  Louisiana,  from  north  to  fouth,  and  overflows,  at  certain  fealons,  a  vaft  quantity  of  land,  and 
renders  the  fame  the  more  fertile  in  the  general  :  this  great  river  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  la  Pallisada, 
from  the  prodigious  quantities  of  timrer  of  divers  kinds,  which  are  lent  down  upon  it  in  flotas  to  the  fea. 
It  is  known  to  be  navigable  450  leagues  up  from  its  mouth.  The  fpring  head  remains  ftill  unknown,  though 
the  natives  fay,  that  it  flows  from  a  large  ftream  that  comes  down  from  a  hill  in  the  country  of  Isati,  about 
the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude.  We  have  extraordinary  accounts  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indian  nations  met 
with  on  each  fide  of  this  river,  and  they  are  reprefented  as  an  hofpitable  civil  people,  and  willing  to  com- 
merce with  Europeans.  The  French  formerly  made  two  fettlements,  the  one  near  the  lake  Assinipolis, 
which  is  computed  about  thirty  leagues  round  ;  the  other  among  the  Chogafkadcs,  or  S.out  People,  who  live 
in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  Missisippi  receives  a  great  many  fpacious  rivers  into  it;  and  the  country  on  both  fides  is  fruitful 
enough,  and  inhabited,  as  obferved,  by  a  great  variety  of  nations  of  different  appellations*  for  which  we  refer 
to  Monfieur  Sale's  account  thereof,  who  failed  down  it  in  the  year  1638,  made  lbme  fettlements  on  each  fide 
of  it,  and  hath  marked  the  diftances  between  all  thofe  rivers  that  fall  into  it,  and  the  names  of  the  feveral 
tribes  that  live  between  them  on  each  fide  ;  the  amount  ot  which,  from  the  river  of  the  Illinois,  from  which 
he  firft  fet  out,  down  to  the  mouth  of  it,  he  computes  to  be  653  leagues.  The  river  difchargts  itfelf  into  the. 
gulph  of  Mexico  by  two  branches,  which  form  an  ifland  of  confiderable  length. 

The  molt  important  place  upon  the  Miffifippi  is  reckoned  to  be  at  the  Forks  of  that  river,  where  the 
Ohio  falls  into  the  Miffifippi  •,  which,  like  another  ocean,  is  the  general  receptacle  of  all  the  rivers  that 
water  the  interior  parts  of  that  vaft  continent.  Here  thofe  large  and  navigable  rivers  the  Ohio,  river  of  the 
Cherokees,  Wabache,  Illinois,  Miffouri,  and  Miffifippi,  befides  many  others,  which  fpread  over  the  whole  con- 
tinent, from  the  Apalachean  mountains  to  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  upwards  of  one  thoufand  miles, 
both  north,  fouth,  eaft,  and  weft,  all  meet  together  at  this  fpot  ;  and  that  in  the  belt  climite,  and  one  of  the 
molt  fruitful  countries,  of  any  in  all  that  part  of  the  world,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-feven  decrees,  the  lati- 
tudes of  the  Capes  of  Virginia  and  ot  Santa  Fe',  the  capital  of  New  Mexico.  By  that  means  there  is  a  con- 
venient navigation  to  this  place  from  our  prefent  fettlements  to  New  Mexico  ;  and  from  all  the  inland  parts 
of  North  America,  farther  than  we  are  acquainted  with  it  :  and  all  the  natives  of  that  continent,  thofe  old 
friends  and  allies  of  the  French,  have  by  that  means  a  free  and  ready  accefs  to  this  place  ;  nigh  to  which  the 
French  formed  a  fettlemem,  to  fecure  their  intereft  on  the  frontiers  of  all  our  fouthern  colonies"  In  fhort,  this 
place  is  in  the  center  of  this  vast  continent,  and  of  all  the  nations  in  it,  and  feems  to  be  intended  by 
nature  to  command  them  both  ;  for  which  reafon  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  Britain. 

As  foon  as  we  pafs  the  Apalachean  mountains,  this  feems  to  be  the  molt  proper  place  to  fettle  at  •,  and  was 
pitched  upon  for  that  purpofe,  by  thofe  who  were  the  belt  acquainted  with  theft  countries,  and  the  proper 
places  of  making  fettlements  in  them,  ot  any  we  know.  And  if  the  fettlements  of  this  place  had  been  made 
by  the  Englifh,  as  they  were  propofed,  about  twenty-three  years  ago,  they  might  have  prevented,  or  at  lealt 
fruftrated,  the  late  attempts  to  wrelt  that  country,  and  the  territories  of  the  river  Ohio,  out  of  the  hands  of 
Britain. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  thofe  inland  parts  of  North  America  will  be  of  no  ufe  to  Britain,  on  account  of 
their  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  inconvenience  to  navigation.  That  indeed  might  be  faid  of  the  parts  which 
lie  immediately  beyond  the  mountains,  as  the  country  of  the  Cherokees,  and  Ohio  Indians  about  Pitfburgh, 
the  only  countries  thereabouts  that  we  can  extend  our  fettlements  to,  which  are  inconvenient  to  navigation. 
For  that  reafon,  the  firft  fettlements  we  make  beyond  the  mountains,  that  is,  beyond  thofe  we  are  now  poffeffed 
of,  fhould  be  upon  the  Miffifippi,  convenient  to  the  navigation  of  that  river;  and  in  time  thefe  fettlements 
may  come  to  join  to  our  prefent  plantations ;  and  we  may  by  that  means  reap  the  benefit  of  all  thofe  inland 
parts  of  North  America,  by  means  of  the  navigation  of  the  Miffifippi  and  the  other  great  rivers  that  fall 
therein,  which  will  be  fecured  by  this  pott  at  the  Forks. 

This  great  river  the  Miffifippi,  is  navigable  upwards  of  two  thoufand  miles  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in 
latitude  forty-five  degrees,  the  only  fall  we  know  in  it,  which  is  fixteen  degrees  of  latitude  above  its  mouth  ; 
and  even  above  that  fall,  there  is  thirty  fathom  of  water  in  the  river,  with  a  proportionable  breadth.  About 
1000  miles  from  its  mouth  it  receives  the  river  Ohio,  which  is  navigable  jooo  miles  farther,  fome  fay  1500 
nigh  to  its  fource,  not  far  from  Lake  Ontario  in  New  York  ;  in  all  which  fpace  there  is  but  one  fall  or 
rapide  in  the  Ohio,  and  that  navigable  both  up  and  down,  at  leait  in  canoes.  This  fall  is  300  miles  from 
the  Miffifippi,  and  1300  from  the  fea,  with  five  fathom  of  water  up  to  it.  The  other  large  branches  of  the 
Ohio,  the  river  of  the  Cherokees,  and  Wabache,  afford  a  like  navigation  from  Lake  Erie  in  the  north,  to 
the  Cherokees  in  the  fouth,  and  from  thence  to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  by  the  Miffifippi;  not  to  mention  the 
great  river  Miffouri,  which  runs  to  the  north-weft  part  of  New  Mexico,  much  farther  than  we  have  any  good 
accounts  of  that  continent.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  Miffifippi  affords  the  moft  extenfive  navigation  of 
any  river  we  know,  fo  that  it  may  be  juftly  compared  to  an  inland  fea,  which  fpreads  over  nine  tenths  of  all 
the  continent  of  North  America,  all  which  the  French,  before  the  laft  peace,  pretended  to  lay  claim  to  for  no 
other  reafon  but  becaufe  they  were  poffeffed  of  a  paltry  fettlement  at  the  mouth  of  this  river. 

If  thefe  things  are  confidered,  the  importance  of  the  navigation  of  the  Miffifippi,  and  of  a  port  at  the 
mouth  of  it,  will  abundantly  appear.  It  is  the  only  navigation  for  all  the  interior  parts  of  North  America, 
which  are  as  large  as  a  great  part  of  Europe  ;  no  part  of  which  could  have  been  of  any  fervice  to  Britain  without 
the  interior  navigation  of  the  Miffifippi,  and  fettlements  made  upon  it.  It  is  not  then  without  reafon  that  we  fay, 
whoever  are  poffeffed  of  this  river,  and  of  the  vaft  tra&s  of  fertile  lands  upon  it,  mutt  in  time  command  that 
continent,  and  the  trade  of  it,  as  well  as  all  the  natives  in  it,  by  the  fupplies,  which  this  navigation  will  en- 
able them  to  furnifh  thofe  people.  Had  the  French,  therefore,  or  any  others,  been  left  in  poffeffion  of  the 
Miffifippi,  while  we  had  neglected  it,  they  muft  have  commanded  all  that  continent  beyond  the  Apalachean 
mountains,  and  difturbed  our  fettlements  much  more  than  ever  they  did,  or  were  able  to  do  5  the  very  thing 
they  engaged  in  the  laft  war  to  accomplilh,  and  we  to  prevent. 

The  Miffifippi,  indeed,  is  rapid  for  1200  miles,  as  far  as  to  the  Miffouri,  which  makes  it  fomething  diffi- 
cult to  go  up  it  by  water.  For  that  reafon  the  French  have  been  ufed  to  quit  the  Miffifippi  at  the  river 
St.  Francis,  from  which  they  had  a  nigher  way  to  the  Forks  of  ths  Missisippi  by  land.  But  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  afcend  the  river,  it  is  notwithftanding  done,  and  its  rapidity  facilitates  a  defcent  upon  it, 
and  a  ready  conveyance  for  thofe  grofs  commodities  which  are  the  ftaple  of  North  America,  from  the  moft 
remote  places  of  the  continent  abovementioned  ;  and  as  for  lighter  European  goods  they  are  more  eafily  carried 
by  land,  as  our  Indian  traders  do,  over  great  part  of  the  continent  on  their  horfes,  cf  which  this  country 
abounds  with  great  plenty. 

The  worft  part  of  the  navigation,  as  well  as  of  the  country,  is  reckoned  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which,  however,  is  from  feventeen  to  eighteen  feet  deep,  and  will  admit  fhips  of  500  tons,  the  largeft  gene- 
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rally  ufed  in  the  plantation  trade.  And  even  this  navigation  might  be  eafily  mended,  not  only  by  clearing 
the  river  of  a  narrow  bar  in  the  paffes,  which  Charlevoix,  and  others,  think  might  be  eafily  done  ;  but  Jik<> 
wife  by  means  or'  a  bay,  defcribed  by  Mr.  Cox,  from  the  actual  furvey  of  his  people,  lying  to  the  weft  ward 
of  the  fouth  pal's  of  the  river,  which,  he  fays,  has  from  twenty-five  to  fix  fathom  water  in  it,  clofe  to  the 
fhore,  and  not  above  a  mile  from  the  Millilippi,  above  all  the  ihoals  and  difficult  pa  Acs  in  it,  and  where  the 
river  has  100  feet  of  water.  By  cutting  through  that  one  mile  then,  it  fhould  appear,  that  a  port  might  be 
made  there  for  (hips  of  any  burthen  •,  the  importance  of  which  is  evident,  from,  its  commanding  all  the  inland 
parts  of  North  America  on  one  fide,  and  the  pals  from  Mexico  on  the  other,  fo  as  to  be  preferable  in  thefe 
iefpects  even  to  the  Havanna  •,  not  to  mention  that  it  is  frefli  water,  and  free  from  worms,  which  deftroy  all 
the  (hips  in  thole  pyres.  And  if  we  have  another  war  with  France  and  Spain,  'tis  not  unlikely  that  we  (hall 
leave  neither  of  them  any  more  footing  here ;  and  then  we  may  obtain  fuch  a  valuable  port  independent  of 
them. 

If  the  ftate  and  extent  of  our  ancient  colonies  in  North  America,  before  the  laft  peace,  be  confidered,  it 
wili  be  found  that  we  really  Hood  in  need  of  an  increafe  of  continental  colonies,  inftead  of  pofTeffinc*  too  much 
land  there  before  the  peace,  as  fome  people  have  afferted. 

Our  ancient  poffeffions  in  North  America,  between  the  fea  and  the  mountains,  appeared,  from  many  fur- 
veys  and  actual  menfurations,  as  well  as  from  all  the  maps  and  other  accounts  of  them,  to  have  been  at  a 
medium  about  three  degrees  of  longitude,  or  140  miles  broad  in  a  ftraight  line:  and  they  extended  from 
Georgia,  in  latitude  thirty-two  degrees,  to  the  bay  of  hundi,  in  latitude  forty-five  degrees  (which  is  farther 
than  the  lands  appeared  to  be  of  any  great  value)  which  makes  thirteen  degrees  difference  of  latitude,  or  780 
miles:  this  length  multiplied  by  the  breadth,  140,  makes  109,200  fquare  miles.  This  is  not  much  above 
the  quantity  contained  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  by  Templeman's  Survey  make  105,634  fquare  miles. 
Inftead  or  bring  as  large  as  a  gre.it  part  of  Europe,  as  we  have  been  commonly  told,  all  the  lands  we  pof- 
feffed  in  North  America  between  the  fea  and  moutains,  did  not  amount  to  much  mce  than  thefe  two  iflands. 
This  appears  farther,  from  the  particular  furveys  of  each  of  our  colonies,  as  well  as  from  the  general  eftima- 
tion  of  the  whole. 

Of  thefe  lands,  which  are  thus  pofleffed,  both  the  northern  and  fouthern  parts  are  not  of  the  extraordinary 
kind.  It  is  only  in  our  middle  plantations,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina,  that  the  lands  produce  any 
staple  commodities  for  Britain.  It  is  only  the  more  rich  and  fertile  lands  on  and  about  Chefapeak  bay, 
■with  a  few  lwamps  in  Carolina,  like  lands  on  the  Miffifippi,  that  turns  to  any  great  account  to  this  nation  in  all 
North  America,  or  that  were  ever  likely  to  do  it.  This  made  the  quantity  of  lands  that  produce  any  ftaple 
commodity  for  Great  Britain  in  North  America  incredibly  fmall,  and  vaftly  lefs  than  what  has  been  com- 
monly imagined.  It  is  reckoned  that  there  are  more  fuch  lands  in  Virginia,  than  in  all  the  reft  of  our  old 
colonies ;  and  yet  it  appeared  from  the  public  records,  about  twenty- eight  years  ago,  that  there  was  not  above 
as  much  land  patented  in  that  colony,  which  is  at  this  time  the  oldeft  of  any  in  all  North  America,  than  is  in 
the  county  of  Yorkfhire  in  England,  to  wit,  4684  fquare  miles,  although  the  country  was  then  fettled  to  the 
mountains.  Our  colonies  are  already  fettled  to  the  mountains,  and  have  no  lands,  either  to  extend  their  fettle- 
ments, as  they  increafe  and  multiply  ;  to  keep  up  their  plantations  of  ftaple  commodities  for  Britain,  or  to 
enlarge  the  Biitifh  dominions  by  the  number  of  foreigners  that  remove  to  them,  till  they  pafs  thole  m  untains, 
and  fettle  on  the  Miffifippi. 

This  fcarcity  of  land  in  the  colonies  proceeds  from  the  mountains,  with  which  they  are  environed,  and  by 
•which  they  are  confined  to  this  narrow  tract,  and  a  low  vale  along  the  fea  fide.  The  breadth  of  the  continent 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Miffifippi  appears  to  be  about  600  miles,  of  fixty  to  a  degree,  of  which  there 
is  about  140  at  a  medium,  or  150  at  moft,  that  lies  between  the  lea  and  mountains;  and  there  is  fuch  ano- 
ther, and  rather  more  fertile  tract  of  level  and  improveable  lands,  about  the  fame  breadth,  between  the  wef- 
tern  parts  of  thofe  mountains  and  the  Miffifippi-,  fo  that  the  mountainous  country,  which  lies  between  thefe 
two,  is  equal  to  them  both,  and  makes  one  half  of  all  the  lands  between  the  Miffifippi  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; 
if  we  except  a  fmall  tract  of  a  level  champaign  country  upon  the  heads  of  the  Ohio,  which  is  poffeffed  by  the 
Six  Nations  and  their  dependants. 

Thefe  mountains  and  barren  defarts,  which  lie  immediately  beyond  our  ancient  fettlements,  are  not  only 
unfit  for  culture  themfelves,  and  fo  inconvenient  to  navigation,  whether  to  the  ocean  or  to  the  Miffifippi,  that 
little  or  no  ufe  can  be  made  of  them,  but  they  likewife  preclude  us  from  any  accefs  to  thofe  more  fruitful 
lands  that  lie  beyond  them,  which  would  otherwife  have  been  occupied  long  ago,  but  never  can  be  fettled,  fo 
at  lead  as  to  turn  to  any  good  account  to  Britain,  without  the  possession  and  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sisippi,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  sea  of  all  the  inland  parts  of  North  America,  beyond  the 
Apalachean  mountains,  without  which  those  inland  parts  of  that  continent  can  never  be 
of  any  advantage  to  this  nation. 

This  makes  the  poffeffion  of  the  Miffifippi  abfolutely  neceffary  to  reap  the  benefit  of,it.  We  pcfTefTed  but 
one- fourth  part  of  the  continent  between  that  river  and  the  ocean  ;  and  but  one- tenth  part  of  what  lies  eaft  of 
Mexico,  and  can  never  enjoy  any  great  advantages  from  any  more  of  it,  till  we  fettle  on  the  Miffifippi. 

How  neceffary  fuch  fettlements  on  the  Miffifippi  may  be,  will  farther  appear  from  what  we  poflefs  on  this 
fide  of  ir.  The  lands  in  North  America  are  in  general  but  poor  and  barren  ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  more 
fertile,  the  foil  is  light  and  fhallow,  and  foon  worn  out  with  culture.  It  is  only  the  virgin  fertility  of  frefh 
lands,  fuch  as  thole  on  the  Miffifippi,  that  will  render  them  of  any  great  and  lafting  value  to  Great  Britain. 
Such  lands  in  our  colonies,  that  have  hitherto  produced  their  ftaple  commodities  for  this  nation,  are  now  almoft 
exhaufted  and  worn  out,  and  we  meet  with  none  fuch  on  this  fide  of  the  Miffifippi.  But  when  their  lands  are 
worn  out,  neither  the  value  of  their  commodities,  nor  the  circumftances  of  the  planters,  will  admit  of  manuring 
them,  at  leaft  to  any  great  advantage  to  this  kingdom. 

The  ftaple  commodities  of  North  America  are  fo  grofs  and  bulky,  and  fo  fmall  in  value,  that  it  generally 
takes  one-half  of  them  to  pay  the  freight  and  other  charges  in  fending  them  to  Britain  ;  fo  that  unlefs  our 
planters  have  fome  advantage  in  making  them,  fuch  as  cheap,  rich,  and  frefh  lands,  they  can  never  continue 
to  make  any  •,  their  returns  to  Britain  will  then  be  neglected,  and  the  trade  will  be  gained  by  others,  who  have 
thofe  advantages,  as  the  Germans,  Ruifians,  and  Turks,  who  have  plenty  of  lands  and  labour  cheap  :  by 
which  means  they  make  more  or  our  ftaple  of  North  American  tobacco  than  we  do  ourfelves,  while  we  cannot 
make  their  ftaple  of  heri?p,fiaxt  iron,  pot  afo,  &c.  &c. — By  that  means  our  North  Americans  have  been  obliged 
to  interfere  with  their  mother  country,  for  want  of  the  ufe  of  thofe  lands  of  which  there  is  iuch 
plenty  in  North  America,  to  produce  thefe  commodities  that  are  fo  much  wanted  from  thence. 

The  confequences  of  this  may  be  much  more  prejudicial  to  this  nation  than  is  commonly  apprehended. 
The  trade  of  North  America,  whatever  may  be  the  income  from  it,  confifts  in  thofe  grofs  and  bulky  commo- 
dities that  are  the  chief  and  principal  fources  of  navigation,  which  maintain  whole  countries  to  make  them, 
whole  fleets  to  tranfport  them,  and  numbers  of  people  to  manufacture  them  at  home;  on  which  account  this 
trade  is  more  profitable  to  a  nation  than  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
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Thofe  prof's  commodities  that  afford  thefe  fuurcesof  navigation,  however  valuable  they  may  b<*  to  the  public, 
and  to  this  nation  in  particular,  are  far  from  being  (o  to  individuals  :  they  are  cheap,  and  oi  fmall  value,  ei- 
ther to  make  or  to  trade  in  them  by  the  planter,  and  for  that  realbn  t^ey  are  NEGLECT!  •  ivate  people 
unlefs  the  public  take  care  to  give  them  all  due  encouragement,  and  let  them  about  thofc  employments  ;  for 
Which  purpole  good  and  proper  land;,  ftich  as  thole  on  the  Miffifippi,  nre  become  abioluai,  ucceflary,  with- 
out  which  we  lhall  make  no  advancement,  but  decline  in  this  eftimable  trade. 

The  many  advantages  of  fuch  lands  that  produce  ftaple  commodities  for  Britain  in  North  America,  are  in- 
expreffible.  The  whole  intereft  of  the  nation  in  thofe  colonies  depends  upon  them,  if  not  tin:  colonies  rhem- 
felves.  Such  lands . dune  enable  the  colonies  to  take  their  manufactur  ts  and  other  necessaries  from 
Britain,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  jiOTH.  How  neceffary  that  may  be,  will  appear  from  the  (late  of 
thele  colonies  in  North  America,  which  do  not  make  one  with  another,  as  much  as  is  fufkeient  to  lupply  them 
only  with  the  neceffary  article  of  cloathing,  not  to  mention  the  many  other  things  they  ftand  in  need  of,  and 
would  take  from  Britain,  were  they  enabled  to  do  it  by  proper  encouracement.  In  fhort,  it  would 
appear  that  our  colonies  in  North  America  cannot  i'ublift  much  longer  in  a  (late  of  dependance  for  all  their 
manufactures  and  other  neceffaries,  unlefs  they  are  provided  with  frefh  lands  that  may  enable  them  to  purchafe 
them  ;  and  where  can  they  find  any  fuch  lands,  but  fuch  as  the  peace  hath  given  them  upon  the  Mifiilippi  ? 

When  their  lands  are  worn  out,  are  grown  poor  and  barren,  or  are  in  an  mproper  climate  or  fituation,  fo 
that  they  will  produce  nothing  to  fend  to  Britain,  fuch  lands  can  only  be  converted  into  corn  ai.tl  pafture 
grounds  ;  and  the  people  in  our  colonies  are  thereby  neceffarily  obliged,  for  a  bare  fubfillence,  to  interfere  with 
Britain,  not  only  in  manufactures,  but  in  the  very  produce  of  their  lands. 

By  this  we  may  difcern  the  abfurdity  of  the  popular  outcry,  that  we  have  already  land  enough,  and  more 
than  we  can  make  ufe  of  in  North  America.  They  who  may  be  of  that  opinion,  fhould  (how  us  where  that 
land  is  to  be  found,  and  what  it  will  produce,  that  may  turn  to  any  account  to  this  nation.  Thofe  people  de- 
rive their  opinion  from  what  they  iee  in  Europe,  where  the  quantity  of  land  that  we  pofleffed  in  North  America, 
before  the  peace,  would  maintain  a  greater  number  of  people  than  we  had  there.  But  they  fhouki  confider, 
that  thofe  people  in  Europe  are  not  maintained  by  the  planting  of  a  bare  raw  commodity,  with  fuch  immenfe 
charges  upon  it,  but  by  farming,  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce,  which  our  colonies  would  foon  have  been 
reduced  to,  had  they  continued  confined  to  our  antient  lettlements,  between  the  fea  coaft  and  the  mountains 
that  furround  them. 

Lands  fhould  be  made  in  North  America  both  cheap  and  plentiful,  by  which  they  might  reap  much 
greater  profit  by  planting  than  by  manufacturing.  That  is,  moreover,  a  pledge  for  the  allegiance 
and  dependence  of  the  colonils;  and  at  the  lame  time  makes  their  dependance  become  their  in-erelt  It 
has  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  making  of  a  ftaple  commodity  for  Britain  is  more  profitable  than  manu- 
factures, provided  our  colonies  have  good  lands  to  work  on. 

There  is  an  inconvenience  attending  fome  of  our  ancient  colonies,  with  regnrd  to  any  improvements  on 
them  for  Biitain,  which  is  not  to  be  remedied.  The  climate  is  fo  levere,  and  the  winters  fo  \^<£,  that  the 
people  are  obliged  to  fpend  that  time  in  providing  for  the  neceffaries  of  life,  which  fhould  he  employed  in 
profitable  colonies,  on  the  making  of  fome  profitable  commodity,  and  returns  to  Britain.  They  are  obliged 
to  feed  their  creatures  for  five  or  fix  months  in  the  year,  which  employs  t'eir  time  in  fummer,  and  takes  up 
the  bed  of  their  lands,  fuch  as  they  are,  which  ihould  produce  their  ftaple  commodities  to  provide  for  them- 
felves  and  their  ftocks  a<,ainft  winter,  for  that  realbn  the  people  in  all  our  northern  colomes  are  ne.effarily 
obliged  to  become  farm  rs,  to  make  corn  and  provifions,  inftead  oi  planters,  who  make  a  ftaple  commodity  for 
the  mother  country,  and  thereby  interfere  in  the  molt  effential  of  all  employments  to  a  nation,  agriculture. 
v  Neither  the  foil  or  the  climate  of  our  ancient  northern  colonies  will  admit  of  any  additional  improvements  for 
Britain.  If  they  could  produce  any  thing  of  that  kind  it  muft  be  hemp,  which  yet  never  could  be  made  in 
them  to  any  advantage,  as  appears  Irom  many  trials  in  New  England,  according  to  Douglas's  hiiiory  of  America, 
and  Elliot's  improvements  of  New  England.  The  great  dependance  of  thole  northern  colonics  is  upon  the 
fupplxs  of  lumber  and  provifions,  which  they  fend  to  the  illands.  But  as  they  increafe  and  multiply,  their 
woods  are  cut  down,  lumber  becomes  fcarce  and  dear,  and  the  number  of  people  inhances  the  value  of  land, 
and  of  every  thing  it  produces,  efpecially  provifions. 

If  this  is  the  cafe  of  thofe  northern  colonies  on  the  fea  coaft,  what  can  we  expect  from  the  inland  parts ;  in 
which  the  foil  is  not  only  more  barren,  and  the  climate  more  levere,  but  they  are,  with  all  other  difadvantages, 
fo  inconvenient  for  navigation,  on  account  of  their  diftance  off  the  river  St.  Laurence,  that  it  is-  to  be  feared 
thofe  inland  parts  of  the  northern  colonies  will  never  produce  any  thing  for  Britain,  more  than  furs,  which  they 
will  do  much  better  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  than  in  ours. 

However,  thefe  northern  colonies  are  very  populous,  and  increafe  and  multiply  very  faft.  There  are  above 
one  million  of  people  in  them,  who  C3n  make  but  very  little  upon  their  lands  for  themlelves,  and  ftill  !efs  for 
their  mother  country.  For  thefe  reafons  it  isprclumed,  it  would  be  an  ad v  n rage  to  then,  as  well  as  to  the 
nation,  to  remove  their  ("pare  people,  who  want  lands,  to  thofe  vacant  lands  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, which  will  turn  to  much  better  advantage  than  what  they  are  poffelfed  of.  There  they  may  have  the 
neceffaries  of  life  in  great  plenty  ;  their  ftocks  maintain  themlelves  the  whole  year  round,  with  little  or  nocofl 
or  labour,  "  by  which  means  many  people  have  a  thoufand  head  of  cattle,  and  for  one  man  to  have  tvvo  hun- 
*'  died  is  very  common,  with  other  flock  in  proportion."     See  Deicription  of  South  Carolina,  p.  68. 

This  enables  them  to  bellow  their  whole  labour  both  in  fummer  and  winter  on  the  making  of  fome  ftaple 
commodity  of  the  mother  kingdom,  getting  lumber  and  provifions  for  the  iflands,  &c.  which  both  inrichesthem 
and  the  whole  nation.  That  will  be  much  more  preferable,  furely,  than  to  perifh  in  winter  for  want  of  c loath- 
ing which  they  mull  do  uniels  they  make  it,  which  will  excite  thofe  jealoufies,  that  will  ever  fubfiil  between 
thf  m  and  Great  Britain  in  their  prelent  (late,  and  grew  fo  much  the  worie,  the  longer  they  continue  in  it. 

The  many  advantages  that  would  enlue,  from  the  peopling  -of  thofe  fouthern  parts  of  the  continent  from 
our  northern  colonies,  are  hardly  to  be.exprtfild.  We  might  thereby  people  and  fecure  thofe  countries,  and 
reap  the  profits  of  them,  without  any  lois  of  people,  which  are  not  to  be  fpared  for  that  purpofe  from  Britain, 
or  any  of  her  dominions.  This  is  one  great  ufe  and  advantage  that  may  be  made  of  the  expulfion  of  the 
French  from  thofe  northern  parts  of  America.  They,  before  the  peace,  obliged  us  to  ftrengthen  thofe  northern 
colonies,  and  confined  the  people  in  them  to  towns  and  townihips,  in  which  their  labour  could  turn  to  no  great 
account,  either  to  themfeives  or  to  the  nation-,  by  which  we  loll,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  labour  of  above 
one-third  of  the  people  in  our  colonics. 

But  as  they  are  now  free  from  any  danger  on  their  borders,  they  may  extend  their  fettlements  with  fafety, 
uilperfe  themfeives  on  plantations,  and  cultivate  thole  lands  that  may  turn  to  advantage  both  to  them  and  to  the 
kingdom  :  they  may  now  make  fome  ftaple  commodities  for  the  mother  country,  on  which  the  intereft  of  the 
colonies  and  ot  the  nation  chiefly  depends,  and  which  we  could  never  before  expect  from  thofe  colonies. 
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The  ftaple  commodities  we  might  get  from  thofe  fouthern  parts  of  North  America  will  appear,  when  we 
mention  hemp,  flax,  and  silk,  thofe  great  articles  and  necefiary  materials  for  manufactures,  for  which  alone 
this  nation  pays  one  million  and  an  half  a  year,  if  not  two  millions,  and  we  could  never  get  them  from  all 
the  colonies  we  had.  Cotton  and  Indigo  are  equally  ufeful :  not  to  mention  copper,  iron,  potafh,  &c.  &c. 
which  with  hemp,  flax,  and  silk,  make  a  great  ballance  of  trade  againft  the  nation,  and  drain  it  of  its  trea- 
fure  -,  when  we  now  might  have  thofe  commodities  from  our  colonies  for  manufactures,  and  both  fupply  our- 

lelves,  our  colonies  and  others  with  thefe  manufactures  from  Great  Britain. Wine,  oil,  raifins,  and  currants^ 

&c.  thofe  products  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  on  which  Britain  expends  fo  much  of  her  wealth  to  enrich 
thofe  nations,  might  likewife  be  had  from  thofe  her  own  dominions.  Britain  might  thereby  cut  off  thofe  re- 
lources  of  her  enemies,  fecure  her  colonies  for  the  future,  and  act,  when  occafion  (hall  require,  more  powerfully 
againft  them  in  time  of  war. 

The  fea  coaft  in  general  is  the  fame  with  all  the  reft  of  the  coaft  of  North  America  to  the  fouthward  of 
New  York,  and  indeed  from  thence  to  Mexico,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  a  low  flat  fandy 
beach,  and  the  foil  for  fome  twenty  or  thirty  miles  diftant  from  the  more,  more  or  lefs,  is  a  pine  barren.  But 
however  barren  this  coaft  is  in  other  refpects^  it  is  intirely  covered  with  pines,  which  afford  great  (tore  of 
pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine.  Thefe  pines  likewife  make  good  malts  for  fhips,  which  have  lafted  twenty 
odd  years,  when  it  is  well  known,  that  our  common  (hip-malts  of  the  New  England  white  pine,  will  often 
decay  in  three  or  four  years.  The  cypress,  of  which  there  is  fuch  plenty  in  the  fwamps  on  this  coaft,  is 
reckoned  to  be  equally  ferviceable,  if  not  more  fo,  both  for  malts  (of  which  it  would  afford  the  largeft  of  any 
tree  that  we  know)  and  for  (hip-building.  And  fhips  might  be  built  of  both  thefe  timbers  for  half 
the  price,  perhaps,  of  any  other,  both  on  account  of  the  vaft  plenty  of  them,  and  of  their  being  fo  eafily 
worked. 

In  moft  parts  of  thefe  coafts  likewife,  efpecially  about  the  Miflifippi,  there  is  great  plenty  of  cedars  and 
ever-green  oaks,  which  make  the  belt  fhips  of  any  that  are  built  in  North  America.  And  it  is  faid,  that 
of  thefe  cedars,  and  the  American  cypress,  the  Spaniards  built  their  fhips  of  war  at  the  Havanna.  It  is 
not  without  realbn,  therefore,  that  Monfieur  le  Page  du  Pratz  tells  us,  the  largest  navies  might  be  built  in 
that  country  at  a  very  small  expence.  From  this  it  appears,  that  even  the  fea  coaft,  barren  as  it  is,  from 
which  the  whole  country  has  been  fo  much  depreciated,  is  not  without  its  advantages,  and  thofe  peculiarly 
adapted  to  a  trading  and  maritime  nation. 

All  along  the  Miflifippi,  Dumont  tells  us,  the  lands,  which  are  free  from  inundations,  are  excellent  for 
culture,  and  produce  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  &c.  and  all  kinds  of  provifions  and  efculent  plants,  with  little  or 
no  care  or  labour,  and  almoft  without  culture,  the  foil  being  in  all  thofe  places  a  black  mould  of  an  excellent 

quality. Thefe  accounts  are  confirmed  by  our  own  people,  who  were  fent  by  the  government  of  Virginia 

in  1742,  to  view  the  weftern  parts  of  that  province ;  and  although  they  only  went  down  the  Ohio  and  Mif- 
fifippi  to  New  Orleans,  they  reported,  that  "  they  faw  more  good  land  on  the  Miflifippi,  and  its  many  large 
branches,  than  they  judge  is  in  all  the  Englifh  colonies,  as  far  as  they  are  inhabited  ;  as  appears  from  the  re- 
port of  that  government  to  the  board  of  trade."  What  makes  this  fertile  country  more  eligible  and  valuable, 
is,  that  it  appears  both  from  its  fituation,  and  from  the  experience  the  French  have  had  of  it,  according  to 
Du  Pratz,  to  be  far  the  moft  healthy  of  any  in  all  thofe  fouthern  parts  of  North  America ;  a  thing  of  the 
laft  confequence  in  fettling  colonies,  efpecially  in  thofe  fouthern  parts  of  America,  which  in  the  general  are 
not  fo  very  healthy.  Thofe  lands  on  the  Miflifippi  are  high,  dry,  hilly,  and  in  fome  places  mountainous  at 
no  great  diftance  from  the  river;  befides  the  ridges  of  the  Apalacheans  before  mentioned,  that  lie  to  the 
northward  of  them,  which  muft  greatly  refrefh  and  cool  the  air  over  all  the  country,  efpecially  in  comparifon 
of  what  it  is  on  the  low  and  flat,  fandy  and  parched  fea  coaft  of  our  ancient  colonies.  Thefe  high  lands  begin 
immediately  above  the  drowned  lands,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miflifippi  •,  above  which  the  banks  of  that  river 
are  from  100  to  200  feet  high,  without  any  marines  about  them,  and  continue  fuch  for  900  miles  to  the  river 
Ohio,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river.     Du  Pratz. 

Such  a  fituation  on  rich  fertile  lands  in  that  climate,  and  on  a  navigable  river,  muft  appear  to  be  of  the 
utmoft  confequence.  It  is  only  from  the  rich  lands  on  the  river  fides  (which  indeed  are  the  only  lands  that 
can  be  called  rich  in  all  countries)  that  this  nation  reaps  any  thing  of  value  from  all  its  colonies  it  has  in  North 
America.  How  ought  we  then  to  value  fuch  rich  and  healthful  countries  on  the  Miflifippi  ?  As  much 
fure,  as  fome  would  depreciate  and  vilify  them.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  all  the  countries  in  America  are 
only  populous  in  the  inland  parts,  and  generally  at  a  diftance  from  ocean  navigation  •,  as  the  fea  coafts  both 
of  North  and  South  America  are  generally  low,  damp,  exceflively  hot  and  unhealthful,  in  the  moft  fouthern 
parts,  of  thofe  from  which  we  can  expect  any  confiderable  returns.  Inftances  of  this  may  be  feen  in  the  ad- 
jacent provinces  of  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Terra  Firma,  Peru,  Quito,  &c.  and  far  more  in  our  fouthern  colo- 
nies, which  never  became  populous  till  the  people  removed  to  the  inland  parts,  at  a  diftance  from  the  fea. 
This  we  are  prevented  to  do  in  a  manner  in  our  ancient  colonies,  by  the  mountains  which  furround  them,  and 
confine  us  to  the  coaft  ;  whereas  on  the  Miflifippi  the  whole  continent  is  open  to  them,  and  they  have,  befides, 
this  healthy  fituation  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fea. 

It  is  by  this  means,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get,  in  one  hundred  years,  above  twenty-five  thou- 
fand  people  in  South  Carolina.  The  low  and  drowned  lands,  indeed,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Miflifippi 
muft,  no  doubt,  be  more  or  lefs  unhealthful ;  but  they  are  far  from  being  fo  very  pernicious  as  many  would 
reprefent  them. 

The  Floridas,  eaft  and  weft,  being  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  our  colony  of  Georgia  having 
them  for  a  barrier,  whatever  can  be  produced  here  will,  we  hope,  be  encouraged  in  thofe  moft  fouthern  parts 
of  our  continental  colonies,  efpecially  as  we  are  poffefled  of  the  ports  of  Penfacola  and  Mobille  in  the  bay  of 
Mexico  for  our  further  protection,  the  former  in  north  latitude  thirty  degrees  twenty-five  minutes,  and  which 
is  a  road,  wherein  fhips  can  be  fafe  from  all  winds.  It  is  land-locked  on  every  fide,  and  will  hold  a  great 
number  of  (hips,  which  have  very  good  anchorage  in  it,  in  a  good  holding  ground,  and  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-four  feet  of  water.  There  is  not  lefs  than  twenty-one^feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  which  is  at  the  entrance 
into  the  road,  provided  you  keep  in  the  deepeft  part  of  the  channel. 

As  there  is  but  half  a  foot  rifing  on  the  bar  of  Penfacola,  every  (hip  of  war,  if  it  be  not  in  a  ftorm,  may 
depend  upon  nineteen,  perhaps  twenty  feet  of  water,  to  go  into  the  harbour,  as  there  are  twenty-one  fee:  on  the 
bar.  Ships  that  draw  twenty  feet  may  be  towed  in.  By  this  we  fee,  that  (hips  of  fixty  guns  may  go  into  this 
harbour,  and  even  feventy  gun  fhips,  the  largeft  requifite  in  that  country  in  time  of  war,  if  they  were  built 
flat-bottomed,  like  the  Dutch  fhips,  might  pafs  every  where  in  that  harbour. 

In  the  year  1719  Penfacola  was  taken  by  Monfieur  Champmcflin,  in  the  Hercules  man  of  war  of  fixty- 
four  guns,  but  carried  only  fifty-fix,  in  company  with  the  Mars,  pierced  for  fixty-four  guns,  but  had  only 
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fifty-four,  and  the  Triton,  pierced  for  fixty-four  guns,  but  carried  only  fifty,  with  two  frigates  of  thirty-fix 
and  twenty  guns  *. 

The  road  is  fubject  to  one  inconvenience  ;  feveral  rivers  fall  into  it,  which  occafion  ftrong  currents,  and 
make  boats  or  canoes,  as  they  pais  backwards  and  forwards,  apt  to  run  aground  ;  but  as  the  bottom  is  all 
land,  they  are  not  apt  to  founder.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  this  road,  it  bein<*  faid 
to  be  free  from  worms,  which  never  breed  in  frefh  water,  fo  that  vefTels  are  never  worm-eaten  in  it.  If  we 
may  credit  F.  Laval,  royal  profeflbr  of  mathematics,  and  mailer  of  the  marine  academy  at  Toulon,  who  was 
lent  to  Louifiana  on  purpofe  to  make  obfervations  in  1719,  and  had  the  accounts  of  the  officers  who  took 
Penfacola  at  that  time,  and  furveyed  the  place. 

F.  Charlevoix  ieems  to  contradict  this  lalt  circumftance :  M  The  bay  of  Penfacola  would  be  a  pretty 
"  good  port,  fays  he,  if  the  worms  did  not  eat  the  vefTels  in  it,  and  if  there  was  a  little  more  water  in  the 
"  entrance  into  it-,  for  the  Hercules,  commanded  by  Mr.  Champmelin,  touched  upon  it."  It  is  not  fo  cer- 
tain then,  that  this  harbour  is  altogether  free  from  worms  ;  although  it  may  not  be  fo  fubject  to  them  as 
other  places  in  thofe  climates,  from  the  many  fmall  frefh  water  rivers  that  fall  into  the  bay,  which  may  have 
been  the  occafion  of  thofe  accounts,  that  are  feemingly  contradictory. 

However,  in  fuch  a  place  (hips  might  be  prelerved  very  probably  from  worms,  by  payino-  their  bottoms- 
with  aloes,  or  mixing  it  with  their  other  ingredients:  that  has  been  found  to  prevent  the  bitin°-  of  thole 
worms,  and  might  be  had  in  plenty  on  the  fpot,  Many  kinds  of  aloes  would  grow  on  the  fandy  lands  about 
Penfacola  and  in  Florida,  which  is  the  proper  foil  for  them,  and  would  be  a  good  improvement  for  thole 
lands. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  the  French  Louifiana  country  is  not  likely  to  turn  to  any  account,  becaufe  the 
French  made  fo  little  of  it. 

But  that  objection,  however  common,  will  appear  to  proceed  only  from  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  make 
it.  No  country  can  produce  any  tiling  without  labourers,  which,  it  is  certain,  the  French  never  had  in  their 
Louifiana,  in  any  number,  at  lead,  fuflicient  to  make  it  turn  to  any  greater  account  than  it  has  done.  The 
reafon  of  this  appears  not  to  be  owing  to  the  country,  but  to  their  proceedings  and  mifcondud  in  it.  Out  of 
the  many  thoufand  people,  who  were  contracted  for  by  the  grantees,  to  be  Vent  to  Louifiana  in  17 19,  there 
were  but  800  lent  •,  and  or  thole  the  great-  il  part  were  ruined  by  their  infamous  fchemes,  which  made  them 
and  others  abandon  the  country  entirely.  The  few  who  remained  in  it,  were  cut  off  by  an  Indian  maffacre  in 
1729,  which  broke  up  the  only  promifing  fettlements  they  had  in  the  country,  thofe  of  the  Natches  and 
Yafous,  which  were  never  afterwards  rcinttated. 

Jnltead  of  encouraging  the  colony,  the  minifter,  cardinal  Fleuri,  either  from  a  fpirit  of  oeconomy,  or  be- 
caufe it  might  be  contrary  to  fome  other  of  his  views,  withdrew  his  protection  from  it,  gave  up  the  public 
plantations,  and  mult  thereby,  no  doubt*  have  very  much  difcour  agedothers.  By  thofe  means,  the  French 
had  few  or  no  people  in  Louifiana,  but  fuch  as  were  condemned  to  be  fent  to  it  for  their  crimes,  women  of  ill 
fame,  deferted  foldiers,  inlolvent  debtors,  and  galley  (laves  ;  who,  "  looking  on  the  country  only  as  a  place 
"  of  exile,  were  difheartened  at  every  thing  in  it,  and  had  no  regard  for  the  progrefs  of  a  colony  of  which 
**  they  were  only  members  by  compulfion,  and  neither  knew  nor  confidered  its  advantages  to  the  ttate.  It  is 
'«  from  fuch  people  that  many  have  taken  their  accounts  of  this  country,  and  throw  the  blame  of  all  mif- 
«'  carriages  in  it  upon  the  country,  when  they  are  only  owing  to  the  incapacity  and  negligence  of  thofe  who 

«'  were  intruded  to  little  it." Charlevoix  Hilt.  N.France,  torn.  III.  p.  447. 

There  remains  nothing  for  our  further  confideration  immediately  relative  to  our  further  commercial  union 
with  Britilh  America,  than  a  view  of  the  Canadian  parts  of  the  northern  continent,  from  whence  an  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  commercial  emolument  we  may  derive  from  thence  like  wife. 

Before  the  laft  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  the  boundaries  of  Canada  and  Louifiana,  and  thofe  between  the 
Britifh  and  French  colonies,  were  ever  left  vague  and  undetermined  on  the  whole  continent.  At  prefent,  they 
are  clearly  and  explicitly  afcertained,  by  the  laid  definitive  treaty,  without  the  leaft  uncertainty  or  ambiguity  : 
an  advantage  this  nation,  nor  her  American  colonies,  ever  before  enjoyed  •,  an  advantage  that  we  have  ever 
flood  in  need  of  fince  we  have  had  any  territory  in  the  new  world ;  an  advantage  from  whence  we  may  now 
raife  a  fuperftrufture  of  invaluable  other  benefits,  which  were  before  not  with  fafety  to  be  attempted  by  Great 
Britain.  See  our  article  America,  where  the  reader  will  find  the  definitive  treaty  at  large,  to  which,  together 
with  our  map  of  North  America,  we  refer  our  readers  to,  that  there  may  be  the  lefs  interruption  relpecting 
our  prefent  animadverfions. 

All  that  part  of  Canada  and  its  dependencies,  which  before  the  treaty  of  1763  lie  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
Miffifippi,  belonged  to  the  French,  being  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain;  its  extent  is  fo  great  both 
in  length  and  breadth,  that  its  temperature,  climate,  foil,  &c.  cannot  but  vary  accordingly.  All  that  part 
which  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  great  river  St.  Laurence,  is,  generally  fpeaking,  pretty  cold  in  winter, 
though  hot  in  fummer,  as  molt  of  thofe  American  tracts  commonly  are,  which  do  not  lie  too  far  to  the 
northward.  The  reft  of  the  country  is  interfered  with  large  woods,  lakes  and  rivers,  and  has  no  inconfider- 
able  quantity  of  good  fertile  lands ;  which,  by  long  experience,  has  been  found  capable  of  producing  corn* 
barley,  rye,  and  other  grain,  in  abundance,  and  tobacco,  which  it  has  yielded  in  large  quantities. 

There  are  plenty  of  flags,  elk,  bears,  foxes,  martins,  wild  cats,  caftors,  and  numerous  other  fpecies  of 
wild  animals  in  the  woods,  befides  great  plenty  of  wild  fowl  and  game.  The  fouthern  part  in  particular, 
breeds  great  numbers  of  wild  bulls,  deer  of  a  fmall  lize,  divers  forts  of  roebucks,  goats,  wolves,  &c.  and  a 
prodigious  variety  of  other  animals,  both  wild  and  tame. 

The  meadow  grounds,  which  are  all  well  watered,  -afford  excellent  grafs,  and  breed  great  quantities  of  large 
and, fmall  cattle  •,  and  where  the  arable  land  has  been  well  manured,  it  produces  large  and  rich  crops.  The 
mountains  abound  with  coal  mines,  and  fome,  we  have  been  told,  of  ftlver,  and  divers  other  metallic  and  mi- 
neral productions.  The  marfhy  grounds,  which  are  likewife  very  extenfive,  fwarm  with  otters,  beavers,  and 
other  amphibious  creatures,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  with  fifh  of  moft  forts,  and  fine  of  their  kind.  We  have 
before  given  fome  idea  of  their  numerous  and  extenfive  lakes,  and  of  their  vaft  interior  navigation  that  may, 
and  certainly  will  be  carried  on  by  means  thereof. 

We  have  alfo  given  a  brief  view  of  their  prodigious  river  navigation,  which  it  is  endlefs  to  enter  into  a 
further  detail  of ;  the  great  rivers,  thofe  of  St.  Laurence,  the  Miffifippi  and  the  Ohio,  &c.  abound  with  great 
variety  of  fifh,  and  receive  confiderable  fmaller  rivers  in  their  courfe. 

Canada  Proper,  as  'tis  called  by  geographers,  includes  all  the  north  and  weft  of  the  great  river  St.  Lau- 
rence and  lakes ;  hath  on  the  north  Terra  de  Labrador,  Hudfon's  Bay  and  New  Wales.     On  the  eaft,  the 

*  The  admiral  was  on  board  of  the  Hercule?,  which  drew  twenty-one  feet  of  water,  and  there  were  but  twenty-two 
feet  into  the  narbour  in  the  hi»heft  tides,  fo  that  they  defpaired  of  carrying  in  this  (hip.  But  an  old  Canadian,  named 
Gr^neau,  a  man  of  experience,  who  was  peifectly  acquainted  with  that  coait,  boafted  of  being  able  to  do  it,  and  fuc- 
ceeded;  for  which  he  was  the  next  year  honoured  with  letters  of  noblesse  (Dumont,  an  officer  here  at  that  time)  II.  22. 
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river  Sanguenay  divides  it  from  the  province  of  that  name.  The  numerous  Indian  nations  of  thofe  parts  are 
enumerated  by  baron  la  Hotan,  to  whom  we  refer  the  reader  for  a  particular  account.  We  fhall  only  obfervc, 
that  between  our  European  colonifts  and  them,  an  immenfe  fcene  or  valuable  trade  may  be  cultivated.  For 
why  may  we  not  bring  them  gradually,  by  humane  and  juft  ufage,  and  equitable  dealings,  to  conform  to  the 
cuftomary  European  modes  of  living,  and  thereby  induce  them  to  induitry  and  planting  of  divers  kinds  ? 
Why  may  we  not  civilize  perfons  of  fuch  ftrong  natural  underftandings,  and  incline  them  not  only  to  afford  us 
the  material  for  manufactures  of  fkins  and  furs,  as  they  have  for  years  done,  but  difpofe  them  to  planting 
2nd  agriculture,  increafe  their  wants,  and  thereby  rouze  their  active  induftry  to  matters  of  more  pleafurable 
benefit  and  advantage  to  themfelves  as  well  as  to  this  kingdom  ?  Can  we  pronounce  this  impracticable,  efpe- 
cially  now  we  have  no  European  competitor  to  difturb  and  annoy  our  plantations  here,  without  being  able 
ftverely  to  chafiife  them  for  fo  doing  ?  Why  may  not  our  people  intermarry  with  them,  and  we  and  they 
become  gradually  one  people  ?  May  it  not  prove  as  good  policy  to  think  of  every  means  of  turning  the 
aborigines  of  America  to  every  European  art  of  cultivating  lands  to  advantage,  as  merely  thinking  of  peop- 
ling of  our  new  acquired  territories  with  Europeans  ? 

The  Three  Rivers,  fo  called  from  the  three  rivers  which  form  their  currents  near  it,  and  fall  into  the 
great  one  of  St.  Laurence,  was  the  capital  of  the  French  government  formerly,  and  much  refoned  to  by  fe- 
veral  nations,  who  came  thither  to  trade  confiderably  in  valuable  furs  of  divers  kinds.  It  was  the  common 
empory  for  the  Indian  trade.  The  country  about  it  is  pleafant,  and  fertile  in  corn,  fruits,  &c  and  hath  a 
good  number  of  lordihips  and  handfome  feats,,  and  there  is  on  each  fide  of  the  river  a  vaft  number  of  genteel 
houfcs,  fcarce  above  a  gun-fhot  from  each  other,  and  the  river  is  full  of  pleafure  and  fifher  boats,  which 
catch  vaft  quantities  of  fifh. 

Mont-Real  is  fituated  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name  in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  about  fourteen  leagues 
long  and  four  wide,  where  broadeft,  and  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  fruits,  &c.  This  town  drives  a  prodigious 
trade  with  the  natives  and  Europeans.  The  great  concourie  of  Indian  traders  begins  about  June,  and  fome 
of  them  are  laid  to  come  hither  about  500  leagues.  The  fair  is  kept  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  where 
thofe  natives  baiter  their  commodities  with  the  European  colonifts. 

Sanguenay,  a  province  in  the  Eaftern  Canada,  is  divided  on  the  weft  from  that  properly  fo  called,  by 
the  river  of  its  name.  It  has  adjacent  feveral  Indian  nations.  Its  extent  is  computed  from  the  Three  Rivers, 
which  is  the  frontier  of  Canada  Proper,  quite  to  the  farther  end  of  the  bay  called  the  Seven  I  lies. 

The  territory  and  land  on  each  fide  the  river  here  were  found  fo  indifferent,  and  that  the  colony  that  had 
fettled  here  iuffered  fo  much,  that  they  were  for  a  time  difcouraged  ;  but  at  length,  upon  their  failing  up  as 
high  as  Quebec,  they  found  fuch  encouragement  as  produced  great  profperity  there. 

The  river  Sanguenay  fprings  from  the  lake  St.  John,  and  falls  into  that  of  St.  Laurence,  at  the  town  of 
JadoulTac.  The  haven  is  capable  of  containing  twenty-five  men  of  war,  and  hath  a  good  anchorage  and  fhel- 
ter  from  ftorms,  it  being  of  a  circular  figure,  and  deep,  and  furrounded  at  a  diftance  with  very  high  rocks.-— 
'Tis  needlefs  to  dwell  longer  in  the  defcription  of  this  province,  it  being  much  the  fame,  as  to  its  foil,  cli- 
mate and  inhabitants,  with  that  of  Canada  Proper.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary  plenty  of 
marble  of  feveral  kinds,  infomuch  that  not  only  the  principal  towns,  forts,  churches  and  palaces,  but  even  the 
houfes  of  private  men  are  built  of  it. 

Quebec,  the  metropolis  of  Canada,  is  fituate  on  the  confluence  of  the  great  rivers  St.  Laurence  and  St. 
Charles,  or  the  Little  River,  and  on  the  north  fide  of  the  former,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  leagues 
from  the  fea.     The  haven  is  large,  and  capable  of  containing  at  leaft  one  hundred  fail  of  fhips  of  the  line. 

Without  the  enumeration  of  the  feveral  tribes  of  Indians,  who  inhabit  contiguous  to  this  part  of  Canada, 
it  feems  moft  ufeful  only  to  take  notice  of  the  Iroojuois,  who  are  the  moft  confiderable,  and  the  beft  known 
hereabouts.  They  are  ieated  along  the  north  fide  of  lake  Ontario,  Frontenac,  and  along  the  river  of  that 
name,  which  is  that  which  carries  the  water  of  the  lake  into  the  river  St.  Laurence.  They  are  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  nations  called  Algonkins  and  Outavais,  about  Montreal ;  and  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft 
by  New  England,  New  York,  Jerley,  &c.  on  the  fouth  by  part  of  Canada  Proper,  and  the  lake  Erie,  and 
on  the  weft  by  that  of  the  Hurons,  and  the  canal  between  thofe  two  lakes.  Before  Canada  became  Britifh, 
the  Iroquois  were  fo  advantageoufly  fituated  between  the  Englifti  and  French,  that  they  could  join  forces  either 
with  the  higheft  bidder,  or  with  thofe  who  could  keep  them  in  the  moft  fubjedtion.  Now  we  have  difpof- 
fvflcd  France  of  thofe  parts,  it  will  be  our  own  faults  if  effectual  meafures  fhall  be  neglected  fo  to  attach  them 
to  the  b  ngiifh  nation,  that  they  may  be  inftrumental  to  keep  all  the  other  Indian  tribes,  with  our  proper 
aid,  in  a  ftrict  commercial  alliance  with  us,  as  well  for  the  general  benefit  of  trade,  as  for  defence  and  offence, 
when  we  may  have  occafion.  It  feems  they  at  preient  complain  of  the  Englifh  at  New  York,  having  en- 
croached greatly  on  their,  territories,  wherein  they  fhould  be  righted. 

The  Illinois  Indians  inhabit  near  the  lake  and  river  of  that  name.  They  live  in  villages  at  a  great  dif- 
tance from  each  other  on  the  marfhy  plains,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  near  which  are'  large  woods  and 
hills,  covered  with  a  delightful  verdure  about  nine  months  in  the  year,  whilft  the  current  thereof,  which  is 
moftly  fouth-weft,  is  fo  fmooth  and  agreeable,  that  veffels  of  a  confiderable  fize  may  fail  up  and  down  it  with 
eafe  and  fafety,  for  a  courfe  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues,  before  it  falls  into  that  of  the  Miffifippi. — 
The  lands  on  each  fide  afford  fuch  plenty  of  pafture,  that  they  are  covered  with  herds  of  large  and  fmall  cat- 
tle, as  well  as  goats,  deer,  and  other  animals  of  the  wilder  kind.  The  river  fwarms  with  water  fowl  of  di- 
vers fpecies,  fuch  as  fvvans,  geefe,  cranes,  ducks,  &c. 

The  Illinois  have  been  great  friends  to  the  French,  as  they  were  wont  to  protect  them  from  the  other  In- 
dian nations,  with  which  they  were  at  enmity ;  and  the  French  always  dealt  with  them  with  honour  and  ho- 
neftv,  and  inviolably  adhered  to  their  alliances  with  them.  Were  not  thofe  the  natural  means  to  attach  them 
to  the  intereft  of  our  enemies  and  rivals  ?  Shall  we  not  regard  the  like  meafures  to  engage  them  to  us,  now 
we  have  got  rid  of  fo  troublefome  a  neighbour,  when  it  is  more  in  our  power  than  it  ever  was  before  ? 

The  eternal  dilputes  that  have  heretofore  fubfifted  between  Britain  and  France,  relative  to  Acadia  and  Gaf- 
pefia,  are  finally  adjufted  by  the  treaty  of  J  763,  as  being  included  in  Canada  and  its  dependencies  ;  fo  that 
we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  reap  uninterruptedly  all  the  benefits  of  Nova  Scotia.  La  Hontan  fays,  that  al- 
molt  every  part  of  Acadia  yields  corn,  fruit,  peafe  and  other  pulfe;  that  in  feveral  places  there  are  masts 

AS  STRONG  AS  THOSE  OF  NORWAY,  AND  THAT  ALL  KINDS  OF  SHIPPING  MIGHT  BE  BUILT  HERE,  THE  OAK 
TIMBER   THAT   GROWS   HERE    BEING    BETTER    THAN  THAT  OF  EUROPE. Charlevoix    fays    it    abounds    with 

all  the  ncceffaries  of  life,  in  every  feafon,  to  fubfift  the  inhabitants  without  much  fatigue. He  alfo  fays, 

that  Mcnfieur  Denys,  who  publifiied  an  accurate  defcription  of  this  country,  in  which  he  refided  a  longtime, 
and  was  proprietary  and  governor  for  the  French  king  of  the  eaft  coaft,  reports,  that  one  single  grain 
or  wheat,   sows   near  La   Hurve,   produced  one    hundred   and    FIFTY  EARS,  VERY  long,    and   so 

loaded,  that  they  were  forced  to  support  them  with  iron  hoops. The  jefuit  adds,    that  here 

are  mines  both  of  copper  and  coal,  and  that  about  three-fourths  of  a  league  from  the  ifle  of  Monano,  which 

fhows  the  way  into  St.  John's  river,  on  the  north  fide  of  Funda  Bay,  there  is  a  rock  of  lapis  lazuli, 
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which  is  almolt  covered  with  the  Tea  •,  and  Monfieur  Denys,  who  faw  a  piece  that  had  been  taken  off  it  and 
Cent  to  France,  fays  it  was  valued  at  ten  crowns  an  ounce.  The  bay  of  Funda  breaks  two  hundred  miles  into 
the  land  from  Cape  Sable,  the  moft  louthern  point  of  New  Scotland,  to  the  ilthmus,  which  joins  the  penin- 
i'ula  to  the  continent.  According  to  Charlevoix,  it  is  two  French  leagues  over  to  the  river  of  St.  John,  and 
has  a  clean  (bore,  with  depth  of  water  enough  to  carry  the  laroi  si  i  mips  to  the  lessek  bay. 
.  Annapolis,  which  lies  in  a  fair  clean  bay  within  the  bay  of  Funda;  Charlevoix  fays  this  harbour  has  but 
one  fault,  which  is  the  difficulty  of  entering  or  coming  out  of  it,  fo  that  only  one  (hip  can  pais  in  or  out  of 
it  at  a  time.  This,  fays  he,  excepted,  nature  has  fcarce  omitted  one  thing  to  make  it  the  fineft  harbour  in 
the  world.  It  is  two  leagues  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  having  a  fmall  illand  called  Goat  Ifland,  almoft 
In  the  middle  of  the  balbn,  which,  it  is  laid,  is  able  to  contain  all  the  ships  in  America,  where  they 
may  lie  fecurc  from  all  winds.  In  a  word,  by  means  of  the  ifle  of  Cape  Breton,  St.  Johns  and  Anticofte,  &c. 
and  all  the  dependencies  of  Canada,  England  now  commands  the  navigation  to  Canada  by  the  Gulph  and  river 
St.  Laurence,  and  a  MOST  excellent  additional  fishery  on  all  this  coaft,  togethei  with  feveral  good 
harbours  for  our  (hipping  ;  and  when  the  natural  commercial  advantages  mall  be  made  of  the  whole  of  the 
territories  here  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  what  increafe  of  trade  and  navigation  (hall  we  not  ex- 
perience, at  the  co. 1  of  the  French  ? 

By  our  poiVeiTionof  all  Canada  and  its  dependencies,  here  is  prefented  to  this  nation  an  unfpeakable  fource 
of  commercial  benefit,  even  from  what  hath  hitherto  been  fet  forth  rejecting  this  point.  But  if  we 
confider  the  numerous  Indian  nations  that  lie  on  the  back  of  our  ancient  northern  colonies,  now  within  our 
own  new  ceded  acquifitions,  with  the  countries  they  inhabit,  and  the  valt  productions  that  may  be  made  to  arife 
from  thofe  countries;  if  we  fo  happily  manage  the  natives  to  fall  into  the  arts  of  cultivating  lands,  and  duly 
planting  them  by  fu  it  able  encouragements,  why  may  we  not  expect  advantages  no  way  inferior  to  thofe  we  de- 
rive from  the  furr  trade  by  their  hunting  ?  How  glorious  would  it  be  for  us  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of 
men  as  well  as  lands  within  thofe  continental  territories  ?  To  civilize  fo  many  nations,  and  improve  fo  large 
and  fpacious  a  country  from  north  to  louth,  as  well  as  from  ealt  to  welt,  may  be  made  toadminifter  an  im- 
meniity  of  wealth  to  this  kingdom,  and  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  rendered  the  moll  confpicuous  sera  that 
this  nation  ever  yet  beheld,  by  communicating  our  conftitution  and  liberties,  both  civil  and  religious,  to  fo 
many  numbers  of  rational  beings,  whole  delight  and  happinefs  would  increafe  at  the  fame  time  that  an  in- 
crease of  trealurt  and  power  will  be  added  to  Britain  ! 

Have  we  not  experienced  the  benefit  of  inftructing  and  civilizing  the  Mohawks,  amongft  the  great  na- 
tion of  the  Irocfuois,  who  from  a  mere  warlike  people  have  been  trained  to  trade,  and  entered  into  alliances 
with  all  the  nations  round  the  lakes  Huron  and  F.rie,  to  the  weilward  of  the  Mifufippi ;  which  trade  is  now 
firmly  ellablifhed  by  the  gain  they  make  by  it,  and  the  advantages  we  have  acquired  by  the  pofTefTion  of  Ca- 
nada and  its  dependencies.  The  Englifti  from  New  York  have  fixed  at  Ofwego,  Niagara,  St.  Jofeph,  Mifi- 
liacmac,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Illinoife  lake,  in  their  country,  and  'tis  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  act  unequi- 
tably  by  thole  people,  who  are  difpofed  to  carry  on  a  large  trade  with  us,  and  with  other  numerous  nations, 
whofe  names  were  unknown  to  us  before. 

By  thofe  and  many  other  fettlements  that  we  are  now  pofiefied  of,  Ave  alfo  may  the  more  fafely  encourage 
the  Hudfon's  Bay  traffic  to  unfpeakably  greater  benefit  to  this  nation  than  we  ever  before  did.  We  may  now 
be  effectually  incited  to  lay  open  this  monopoly  for  the  general  advantage,  which  would  open  a  greater  vent 
for  Britilh  manufactures,  as  well  for  this  trade  as  that  in  all  North  America.  Whereas  all  the  trade  we  have 
at  prefent,  whillt  it  is  confined  to  the  company,  is  only  the  employment  of  about  2jo  men  in  all  their  con- 
fined factories,  and  two  or  three  (hips  in  the  trade,  manned  with  about  200  men  in  time  of  war,  to  enrich  nine 
or  ten  merchants  at  their  country's  expence  •,  at  the  fame  time  it  is  faid  that  they  have  betrayed  the  nation,  by 
allowing  the  French  to  encroach  upon  us  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  they  giving  up  heretofore  the  greateft  part 
of  their  trade  there  to  the  French,  rather  than  their  own  countrymen  fhould  reap  the  full  emoluments  of  it, 
was  this  eftimable  branch  laid  open  by  parliament. 

It  is,  therefore,  humbly  fubmitted  to  the  government,  at  prefent,  whether  it  is  not  ju(t,  as  well  as  prudent, 
as  we  are  now  fo  happily  fituated  for  the  purpofe,  to  open  this  whole  trade  to  all  Britifh  merchants,  and  re- 
fume  at  the  fame  time  the  charter,  fo  far  as  to  take  from  them  all  the  lands  they  have  not  reclaimed  or  occu- 
pied, after  eighty  years  pofTeiTion  ?  leaving  them  only  their  factories,  and  fuch  lands  as  they  have  reclaimed 
adjoining  to  them,  and  to  give  grants,  as  uiual  in  other  colonies,  to  all  who  fhall  go  over  tj  trade  and  make 
fettlements  in  the  country  •,  for  no  grants  were  ever  intended  to  be  made  to  them,  to  enable  them  to  prevent 
other  fubjects  of  Britain  from  planting  thofe  colonies,  which  they  themfelves  would  not  plant  or  occupy ;  for 
fuch  a  power,  inftead  of  being  beneficial,  is  highly  prejudicial  to  Britain. 

All  the  objections  that  have  ever  been  made  to  this  great  point  by  the  company,  have  appeared  to  be  frivo- 
lous, and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  no  longer  be  regarded,  as  'tis  needful  for  us  to  open  every  channel  of  ad- 
vantageous commerce.  For  the  whole  itate  of  this  matter,  and  anfwers  to  objections  againlt  it,  the  reader  is 
defired  to  turn  to  our  article  Hudson's  Bay,  where  he  will  find,  that  fince  Canada  and  its  dependencies  are 
ceded  to  the  crown  of  England,  we  can  now  do  that  with  great  benefit,  which  might  before  have  been 

attended  with  great  difficulty. This  affording  us  an  additional   field  of  trade,  to  which  our  Canadian 

fettlements  may  become  a  grand  barrier,  we  are  willing  to  hope,  it  will  be  duly  attended  to,  as  well  as  every 
other  branch  that  may  be  cultivated  with  the  Indians,  and  to  which  they  may  in  any  fhape  be  rendered  lucra- 
tive to  the  Britifh  empire;  fince  we  have  every  inducement  of  fecurity  to  promote  it,  from  every  part  of  the 
Britifh  American  continent,  in  virtue  of  the  late  peace.-. 

But  above  all,  we  fhould  not  be  unmindful  of  that  moft  valuable  branch  of  trade  which  we  may  derive 
from  our  fisheries  of  every  kind  upon  our  prefent  extended  coatts  of  North  America,  the  definitive  treaty 
having  pofTeiTed  us  of  greater  advantages  for  that  purpofe  than  this  nation  ever  enjoyed  before.  For  although 
Britain  has  condefcended  to  fuller  the  French  to  fifh  upon  the  coaft  of  the  dependencies  of  Canada,  yet  it  is 
only  while  they  (hall  keep  within  the  limits  to  which  they  are  by  the  treaty  retrained.  As  foon  as  they  fhali 
deviate  therefiom,  we  have  a  right  to  deprive  them  of  that  privilege.  In  the  like  manner,  when  they  fwerve 
from  the  fpirit  of  the  treaty  that  has  granted  them  the  liberty  to  fiih  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland,  we  may 
with  great  juftice  ceafe  to  grant  them  that  liberty  •,  and  that  without  their  being  able  to  refill  us  in  thofe  feas. 
Their  pofTefTion  of  the  trifling  iflands  of  St.  Peters  and  Miquelon,  is  reftricted  to  an  infignificant  force  merely 
for  the  police  of  thofe  iflands,  which  are  fuffered  only  for  a  fhelter  for  their  fifhermen  there.  Befides,  we  have 
not  excluded  ourlelves  from  fifheries  where  we  have  indulged  France;  fo  that  we  can  always  watch  their  mo- 
tions and  prevent  their  infraction  of  the  treaty.  We  can,  therefore,  only  look  upon  this  privilege  granted 
to  France  of  fifhing  at  all  on  thofe  feas  in  the  light  ot  a  trial  for  their  good  behaviour;  the  moment  they  fhall 
tranfgrefs  the  treaty,  they  being  liable  to  have  that  privilege  taken  from  them,  by  a  far .  fuperior  force  in  thofe 
parts,  as  we  have  before  fhewn.  And  if  we  fhall  be  again  provoked  to  turn  them  out  of  thefe  whole  fifheries, 
they  will  hardly  ever  be  reinftated  again ;  as  we  fhall  endeavour  further  to  fhew  before  we  have  fwiifhed  thefe 
observations. 

But 
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But  firft  we  defire  the  reader  to  recapitulate  in  his  own  mind,  from  what  has  been  repfefented  the  foundation 
laid  in  America  by  the  treaty  of  ^763,  for  that  future  enlarged  commercial  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Britifh  America  that  we  recommend;  and  then  let  him  judge,  whether  we  have  not,  at  prefent  the 
greater!  inducement  and  the  greateft  encouragement  to  attempt  to  raiie  a  molt  notable  fuperftructurc  of 
commercial  profperity,  by  the  means  of  our  happy  fituation  in  America  ?  Whether  we  could  well  wifh  no  be- 
better  circumftanced  than  we  are  there,  to  act  either  defenfively  or  ofFenfively  againft  France  and  Spain 
mould  they  difturb  us  in  extending  our  commercial  union  in  thofe  parts  ?  Whether  we  can  have  any  thin"  to 
fear  from  France  in  North  America  ?  Whether,  on  the  contrary,  that  nation  has  not  every  thing  to  fear 
from  us  on  the  whole  lea  coafts  ?  Whether  we  have  any  thing  to  fear  from  France  with  refpect  to  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  American  continent?  What  can  we  have  to  intimidate  us  there  from  increafino-  our  com- 
mercial union  ?  Have  the  French  now  power  there  to  do  it  themfelves  ?  No  one  will  fay  this.  °On  whom 
then  muft  France  depend  to  do  this  great  work  for  them  ?  It  will  be  laid,  perhaps,  the  Indians.  That  feme 
of  the  Indians,  who  had  been  many  years  in  the  friendfhip  of  the  French,  may  by  their  occafional  machina- 
tions be  influenced  to  mifbehave  to  the  fubjects  of  Great  Britain  refident  the  molt  contiguous  to  them  But 
have  we  not  more  numerous  Indians  already  attached  to  our  interefl,  who  will  take  up  the  hatchet  ao-ainft 
our  Indian  enemies  ?  Are  we  not  daily  making  frelh  friendships  amongft  thole  people,  and  drawing  *great 
numbers  into  our  fcale  of  power  ?  And  as  all  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  Miflifippi  belong  to  the  crown  of"  Eng- 
land, and  thofe  parts  grow  more  and  more  populous  with  our  European  fettlers,  will  not  this  make  the  ba- 
lance of  dominion  greatly  preponderate  in  Britifh  favour  ?  If  not  by  dint  of  amicable  alliances  more  for  the 
Indian  intereft  than  is  now  in  the  power  of  France  to  do,  by  the  dint  of  our  arms,  we  can  reduce  everv  In- 
dian enemy  to  our  Subjection;  though  1  am  perfuaded  that  the  moll  friendly,  jult,  and  equitable  meafures  - 
will  be  pradtifed  towards  the  natives,  as  being  meafures  by  far  the  mod  eligible  for  both  parties.  Befides 
are  not  we  mafter  of  the  navigation  of  all  the  lakes,  and  the  great  and  fmall  rivers  contained  within  our  own 
territories?  Can  we  not  by  means  thereof  greatly  humble  the  Indian  powers,  which  confift  only  of  dis- 
jointed nations,  whofe  interefts  lie  different  to  each  other  ?  But  have  not  thefe  Indians  experienced  that  Great 
Britain  has  conquered  her  great  European  enemies  there ;  and  that  we  are  now  in  poSfeflion  of  all  their  lands 
they  before  enjoyed?  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  this  has  not  ftruck  a  great  awe  into  all  the  Indians  in  ge- 
neral ?  And  will  not  their  good  fenfe  lead  them  to  difcern,  that  thofe  who  have  been  able  to  conquer  and 
extirpate  the  French  themfelves  from  thence,  will  be  able,  if  provoked  to  it,  to  do  the  fame  much  eafier  bv 
them  ?  Muft  they  not  know,  therefore,  that  it  is  their  natural  intereft  to  maintain  friendfhip  and  harmony 
with  us,  who  are  So  much  their  fuperiors  in  power  ?  ' 

Well:  but  if  the  French,  at  prefent,  have  it  not  in  their  power,  with  the  aid  of  fome  few  of  their  deluded 
Indians,  to  hurt  us,  may  not  the  union  with  them  of  the  Spaniards,  who  are  now  poflelfed  of  New  Orleans 
on  the  American  continent  ?  What  can  the  Spaniards  do  to  irritate  Indians  againft  us,  who  are  fo  remark- 
ably abhorred  by  them  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  likely,  that  the  Indians  would  rather  join  with  us  ao-ainft  the 
Spaniards  than  them  againft  us  ?  Has  not  this  giving  up  New  Orleans  by  France  to  Spain,  precluded  France 
from  any  fettlement  on  the  eaft  of  the  Miflifippi  ?  And  whether  this  very  ftep  hath  not  alfo  precluded  them 
from  all  navigation  to  and  from  the  river  Miflifippi,  in  virtue  of  the  definitive  treaty  may  be  queftioned 
For  by  the  feventh  article  it  fhould  feem  that  France  had  left  to  them  New  Orleans  only  for  the  fake  of  the 
navigation  of  that  river,  as  well  as  the  Englifh  •,  and  if  they  give  up  the  pofleflion  with  which  the  privilege 
was  given,  do  they  not  give  up  the  privilege  itfelf  ?  For  we  have  not  heard  of  any  new  treaty  made  by  Bri- 
tain to  grant  the  right  to  France  of  that  navigation  to  Spain  as  well  as  France.  And  if  we  granted  France 
that  privilege,  it  does  not  follow  that  Spain  fhall  enjoy  the  fame,  although  France  may  have  given  them  up 
New  Orleans  •,  and  therefore,  the  Spaniards,  without  the  confent  of  the  crown  of  England,  can  have  no  right 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Miflifippi.  And  although  the  good  behaviour  of  the  Spamards  towards  this  nation 
may  induce  us  to  continue  the  privilege  to  them  ;  yet  when  they  ceafe  to  deferve  it,  can  they  expect  we  fhall 
longer  grant  it  ?  No  ;  nor  the  poflefllon  of  New  Orleans  itfelf-,  and  then  we  fhall  have  no  competitors  on  the 
American  continent  that  can  injure  this  nation.  It  does  not  feem  that  this  gift  of  France  can  be  any  detriment 
to  us,  but  it  may  be  of  fome  to  Spain,  efpecially  if  they  have  given  up  the  Spanifh  part  of  Hifpaniola,  or 
any  other  equivalent  to  obtain  it,  feeing  Spain  may  one  day  loie  New  Orleans,  without  any  reftoration  of 
fuch  equivalent. 

From  the  united  weight  of  what  has  been  urged,  it  appears,  that  the  way  is  quite  clear  now  for  us  to  make 
what  further  additional  commercial  union  with  our  colonies  we  fhall  judge  eligible,  without  fear  of  any  ob- 
struction either  from  France  or  Spain,  or  from  the  Indians.  What  hinders  then  that  we  fhould  not  do  it  to 
the  utmoft  ftretch  of  good  policy  ?  Have  we  not  every  motive  to  induce  thereto,  as  we  have  fhewn  in  our 
firft  difcourfe,  and  that  upon  the  broadeft  bottomed  fyftem  that  we  can  ? 

Have  we  not  Seen  how  eafily  evafible  all  treaties  of  commerce  are  with  European  potentates  in  our  prior 
preliminary  difcourfe  ?  For  what  avails  the  molt  feemingly  beneficial  treaties  of  commerce  with  any  European 
potentates  whatsoever,  while  we  lhall  be  underfold  in  the  dominions  of  that  very  potentate,  by  a  foreign  rival 
in  trade  ?  Had  we,  indeed,  an  exclufive  treaty  of  commerce  with  a  nation,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  of  fome 
extraordinary  advantage,  whilft  our  commodities  continued  as  dear  as  they  at  prefent  are,  and  thofe  of  our  com- 
petitors as  cheap  as  they  are  ;  yet  this  extraordinary  advantage  would  be  greatly  diminiflied  by  the  fmuo-- 
gling  trade  of  our  rivals  into  fuch  country.  But  we  can  never"expect  fuch  exclufive  trade  with  any  country ; 
and  therefore  we  can  never  expect  to  make  a  beneficial  treaty  of  commerce  with  any  ftate,  while  we  fhall  be 
liable  to  be  underfold ;  the  underfilling  nation  ever  Supplanting  us,  and  depriving  us  of  any  imaginary  ad- 
vantages we  may  flatter  ourfelves  with  having  obtained ;  and  this  they  will  do,  without  having  any°  treaty  of 
commerce  fubfilting  with  the  fame  nation  at  all.  How  then  fhall  we  deceive  ourfelves  with  great  expectations 
from  any  extraordinary  commercial  treaty  with  Ruflia  or  any  other  power,  while  France  lhall  be  permitted  to 
fell  the  very  fame  fort  of  goods  in  their  empire  as  we  fhall  be  permitted  to  do  ? 

Inftead  of  amufing  the  nation  with  fuch  fort  of  advantageous  treaties,  would  it  not  be  far  more  elio-ible  to 
put  the  kingdom  into  a  condition  to  be  able  to  fell  our  commodities  upon  an  equality  of  price  with  ourrivals  ? 
For  that  is  the  previous  ftep  requifite  to  render  any  treaty  of  commerce  beneficial;  and  without  it  we  are 
lulled  with  imaginary  gain  for  our  real  lofs,  becaufe  as  fuch  treaties  always  ftipulate  mutual  advantages  to  both 
ftates,  if  we  grant  any  to  our  disadvantage,  and  we  are  diSabled  to  reap  any  to  our  benefit,  we  are  certainly 
deceived,  and  the  nation  is  injured  inftead  of  advantaged  by  fuch  fort  of  treaties  of  commerce,  however  com- 
mon it  has  been  to  impofe  fuch  conduct  on  the  nation  for  Superlative  ftrokes  of  Britifh  policy. 

But  in  the  name  of  truth,  wiidom  and  found  policy,  why  are  we  folicitous  to  make  treaties  of  commerce 
with  foreign  countries,  whofe  advantage  muft  at  beft  be  doubtful,  as  our  trade  is  at  prefent  loaded  with  tax- 
incumbrances,  and  to  neglect  them  with  our  own  colonies  and  plantations  ;  where  we  may  be  certain  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  them,  if  grounded  on  the  maxims  we  have  urged  throughout  thefe  difcourfes  ?  And  in- 
deed, the  additional  commercial  union  hereby  intended,  may  not  improperly  be  confidered  as  a  new  treaty 
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iolid  mutual  permanent  intercft  of  both.  In  this  light  we  fay,  what  hath  been  fuggeftcd  may  be  confidcrcd  : 
nay,  it  is  the  only  rational  view  wherein  the  matter  ought  to  be  confidcrcd  j  it  is  in  that,  however,  it  is  de- 
fined by  the  writer,  let  others  put  what  conftrudtion  they  pleafe  thereon.  For  herein  we  have  not' It fl Com- 
prehended  the  interelt  of  the  colonies  than  that  of  the  mother-ftate  •,  judging  it  a  weak  and  fandy  foundation 
to  ground  our  new  commercial  fuperftrudture  upon  the  intercft  of  Great  Britain  alone,  without:  including  that 
of  our  colonies  at  the  fame  time:  we  would  be  underitood  to  be  advocates  as  well  for  the  one  as  the  other, 
cllceming  their  interefts  infeparable. 

Without  entering,  with  all  poffible  brevity,  into  the  detail  we  have  exhibited,  and  without  exhibiting  the 
fame  in  the  divers  lights  wherein  we  have  done  it,  no  true  judgment  could  have  been  made  of  the  foundation 
that  is  laid  in  America  for  that  extenfive  commercial  union  we  have  recommended  between  this  kingdom  and 
her  colonies.  Speaking  in  general  would  have  carried  no  conviction,  nor  have  anfwercd  the  purpofe  we  have 
in  view,  which  is  to  fhew  to  what  degree  fuch  further  union  might  be  prefumed  to  contribute  towards  the 
redrefs  of  thole  grievances,  of  which  we  have  complained  in  our  firft  preliminary  difcourfc. 

That  our  new  acquired  continental  as  well  as  illand  colonies,  are  daily  increafing  in  Europeans  from  various 

parts  is  certain. That  the  Indian  tribes  in  both  are  extremely  numerous  is  no  lels  (05  and  that  they  daily 

grow  more  and  more  friendly  and  tradable,  and  have  a  better  rclifh  for  the  Britifh  government  and  confti- 
tution,  and  are  more  inclined  to  civilization,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  On  the  continent,  they  have  experienced 
our  fupenority  of  power  and  dominion  •,  and  this  mult  have  impreffed  on  them  a  formidable  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  ftrength  in  war,  feeing  we  have  obtained  the  maftery  over  both  France  and  Spain,  and  left 
them  no  more  territory  on  the  whole  eaflern  part  of  the  Miffifippi,  than  the  trifling  fpot  of  New  Orleans. 
Mutt  not  this  give  the  numerous  Indian  tribes  an  excellent  conception  of  the  mighty  fway  and  fupreme  power 
and  authority  of  the  Britifh  nation,  by  which  fuch  great  feats  have  been  uccomplilhed  ?  Than  fuch  events 
fo  illuftrious  to  this  kingdom,  nothing  can  have  a  more  happy  duct  to  excite  in  them  the  ideas  both  of  dread 
and  attachment.  And  will  not  thefe  operate,  by  kind,  humane,  and  equitable  treatment,  to  cement  concord 
and  harmony  between  us?  They  affuredly  will  promote  a  lifting  frieiulihip  between  us  and  all  the  Indian 
tribes  •,  and  perhaps  they  are  not  in  the  whole  lei's  numerous  at  prelent  on  that  continent,  than  all  the  Euro- 
peans taken  together.  Nay,  if  we  once  gain  the  hearts  of  all  the  Indians  within  our  own  boundaries,  will 
not  this  naturally  draw  them  to  us  from  remoter  pans  ?  Whence  it  appears,  that  we  have  not  only  gained 
fen  extent  of  territory,  but  we  have  gained  numerous  people,  which  mult  render  fuch  territories  proportion- 
ably  lucrative  to  the  mother  empire.  For  now  we  have  no  weighty  European  competitor  to  deal  with  on  the 
continent-,  we  have,  or  loon  may,  put  an  end  to  all  machinations  to  irritate  the  Indians  againft  this  nation. 
This  being  done,  may  we  not  expect,  that  thefe  fenfible  Indians  can  by  good  policy  on  our  fide,  be  brought 
to  the  cultivation  of  lands,  as  they  have  been  naturally  dilpofed  to  hunting  and  fifhing  for  their  maintenance  ? 
The  tranfition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  fo  familiar,  that  the  one  may  foon  become  as  pleafing  to  them 
as  the  other :  and  then  they  will  divide  their  time  into  a  more  delightful  variety  of  objects-,  and  their  old 
men  may  direct  agriculture,  farming,  and  planting,  with  due  inftruclions,  while  their  youths  fhall  execute 
the  laborious  part.  Why  not  ?  They  lay  claim  to  large  territories ;  and  if  they  are  put  into  a  more  fure  way 
of  preferving  them  to  their  pofterity,  by  cultivation,  and  having  them  fecured  and  guaranteed  to  them  by 
Britilh  laws,  may  they  not  be  convinced  that  their  interelt  is  infeparably  united  with  ours  ?  Will  not  this 
prove  the  means  of  preventing  thole  broils  and  mifunderftandings  in  future  about  the  extent  and  rights  of 
lands,  more  effectually  than  by  any  other  whatfoever  ?  They  will  not  want  underftanding  to  be  made  fenfi- 
ble hereof-,  and  when  once  they  become  convinced  that  no  injury,  but  benefits  fhall  be  intended  them,  why 
cannot  their  native  robuftnefs  and  activity  be  turned  into  channels  to  increafe  their  felicity  ?  Cannot  the 
wifdom  of  the  Britifh  government  devife  ways  and  means  to  render  thole  people  more  beneficial  to  the  ftate, 
as  well  as  happier  within  themfelves,  than  they  yet  ever  rrave  been  ?  As  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  as  well  as 
interelt  of  Britain  to  neglect  this,  we  will  not  luppofe  it  •,  we  will,  on  the  contrary,  pleafe  ourfelves  with  the 
agreeable  idea,  that  Indian  labour  and  induftry  may  be  converted  to  the  Britifh  no  lels  than  Indian  happinefs. 
And  why  not  intermarriages  between  them  and  Europeans  become  as  fafhionable  as  heretofore  between  them 
and  the  French  ?  When  luch  confanguinity  and  incorporation  of  families  fhall  take  effect,  will  they  not  be- 
come a  more  united  and  civilized  people  amongft  our  Europeans  ?  When  thefe  things  fhall  be  effected, 
will  not  the  Indian  tribes  be  eafily  brought  to  habit  in  the  European  modes  •,  and  this  increafe  of  their  wants, 
and  ability  to  fupply  them,  will  increafe  their  demand  for  Britilh  manufactures,  as  it  will  our  demands  for  the 
productions  of  their  materials  for  every  purpofe  of  that  kind. 

We  look  upon  it  as  not  the  leaft  advantage  to  have  fuch  a  body  of  new  Britifli  fubjects  united  to  this 
kingdom,  provided  we  fhall  be  wife  enough  to  make  the  right  ule  of  them.  If  we  do  not,  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  Indians-,  but  it  will  be  an  eternal  ignominy  to  this  nation.  Who  will  believe  that  good  huntl- 
men  and  fifhermen  fhould  not  make  good  planters,  vine-dreffers,  flax  and  hemp-drefiers  ?  Who  will  cre- 
dit that  even  their  women  and  children  cannot  nurfe  the  filkworms  in  their  proper  clime,  as  well  as  raife  flax, 
and  hemp,  and  food  ?  W i 1 1  not  olives  grow  in  America,  as  well  as  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  ?  Why  fhould 
we  not  be  fupplied  with  oil  as  well  as  wine  and  raifins  from  Britifh  America,  no  Ids  than  fugars  ?  Let  any 
man  caft  his  eye  on  the  Book  of  Rates,  and  let  him  view  the  thoufands  of  articles  that  we  import  from  other 
countries  at  a  great  expence,  that  we  may  now  have  from  Britifli  America,  at  a  far  greater  advantage,  as 
might  be  fhewn  in  numerous  particulars  ?  Is  it  not  bad  policy  to  neglect  it  as  we  are  at  prelent  circumftan- 
ced,  when  we  fhall  be  certain  that  the  more  we  take  from  America,  the  more  the  Americans  will  be  able  to 
take  in  return  from  us  upon  the  plan  propofed  ?  But  how  are  we  certain  of  this  from  any  foreign  country, 
as  the  dearnefs  of  our  commodity  almolt  exclude  us  from  too  many  markets  ?  Is  it  not  wiler  to  enjoy  a  cer- 
tain lucrative  degree  of  foreign  trade  and  navigation  of  our  own,  and  under  our  own  direction  and  manage- 
ment, than  to  be  liable  to  the  will  and  caprice  of  any  foreign  ftates  and  empires  folely  ?  I  could  wifh  to  fee 
this  point  duly  weighed  and  confidered  by  our  rulers,  being  perfuaded  icwould  turn  to  the  unfpeakable  intereft 
of  the  Britifli  empire,  and  their  eternal  glory  at  this  time.  •  ' 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  contend  for  an  exclufion  of  this  nation  from  all  trade  with  other  European 
countries  except  with  Britifh  America;  this  would  be  repugnant  to  the  whole  fpirit  of  my  writings  :  but  this 
I  would  be  underftood  to  mean  and  intend,  that  fince  we  are  poflefled  of  fuch  great  advantages  in  America, 
it  is  right  that  we  fhould  not  neglect  them  -,  if  we  do,  we  have  fhewn  how  fuch  neglect  may  tend  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  nation,  by  rendering  America  independent  of  Britain. If  we  embrace  them  to  the  full  ex- 
tent they  will  now  admit  of,  it  will  make  the  Britifh  colonies  more  and  more  dependent  on  Britain,  and 
ftrengthen  and  aggrandize  both  to  a  degree  beyond  what  this  nation  ever  before  experienced.  This  is  what  we 
contend  for-,  and  we  alio  contend  for  the  diminution  of  our  foreign  imports  from  every  nation  we  have  deal- 
ings with,  as  they  fhall  diminifh  in  the  importation  of  our  commodities,  let  it  proceed  from  what  caufe  it 
will.     This  will  be  the  way  to  prevent  many  of  our  particular  balances  of  trade  being  fo  much  to  our  difad- 

vantage,  and  will  contribute  to  turn  the  general  balance  to  our  general  advantage. ~ —This  is  what  I  have 

ever  aimed  at  in  all  my  labours  for  the  public  fervice,  and  what  I  would  be  judged  to  defign  at  prefent.     For 

by  this  means  only  can  the  nation  become  folidly  wealthy ;  by  this  means  only  can  we  be  puc  into  a  condi- 
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tion  to  reduce  the  public  debts  honourably;  and  by  this  means  only  can  we  obtain  a  competent  annihilation 
or  our  taxes,  and  enable  us  to  fell  our  native  as  well  as  our  plantation  commodities  at  cheaper  rates. 

The  reader  will  hardly  forget,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  (how  the  improbability  of  France  and  Spain 
obtaining  any  advantage  by  a  frefh  rupture  with  us  in  America.  However,  left  thefe  nations  fliould  again 
think  of  quarrelling  with  Britain,  the  fooner  fhe  extends  her  commercial  union  with  her  own  colonies,  the 
better  will  lhe  be  prepared  to  cope  with  them  •,  and  therefore  it  will  be  impolitic  to  be  dilatory  in  a  matter  of 
futh  immediate  important  concern. 

But  if  we  mould  be  again  forced  into  a  war,  it  may  not  be  inconfiftent  with  this  work  to  fay  a  word  with 
refped  to  every  other  preparatory  ftep  requifite  to  be  purfued,  as  well  in  regard  to  Europe  as  to  America  : 
indeed  this  will  be  expeded,  feeing  we  have  promifed  fome  confiderations  upon  this  point,  which  we  call 
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THE    FUTUKE    ExPENCE    OF    ENGAGING    IN    THE    CONTINENTAL    WARS    OF    EUROPE. 

NO  man  in  the  kingdom,  we  apprehend,  no  more  than  ourfelves,  ever  imagined  that  the  fupplies  to 
carry  on  the  lalt  war  could  ever  have  rofe  to  the  height  they  did,  nor  the  fucceffes  of  the  war  have  been 
fo  extraordinary  as  they  proved. 

Wherefore,  at  the  commencement  of  the  laft  war,  the  writer  drew  up  a  trad,  which  was  intitled,  Great 
Britain's  True  System;  wherein  is  endeavoured  to  be  ihewn,  i.  That  the  increafe  of  the  public  debts 
and  taxes  mult,  in  a  few  years,  prove  the  ruin  of  the  monied,  the  trading,  and  the  landed  interefc.  2.  The 
neceffity  of  raifing  the  supplies  to  carry  on  war,  within  the  year.  3.  That  fuch  a  defign,  however  feem- 
ingly  difficult,  is  pradicable  •,  and,  4.  An  expedient  to  fupport  the  public  credit  in  all  limes  of  public 
danger. 

The  fundamental  principles  whereupon  the  raifing  the  fupplies  within  the  year  was  grounded,  was,  that  the 
government  mould  deal  with  all  contradors  for  the  navy  and  army,  &c.  payable  within  the  year,  or  rather,  if 
pofllble,  at  three  months  credit,  which  is  efteemed  equal  to  ready  money  dealings,  if  punduality  could  be  de- 
pended on. — That  to  enable  the  government  to  have  complied  therewith,  the  fupplies  mould  be  raifed  as  early 
in  the  year  as  poffible,  and  that  all  contradors  mould  have  been  paid  as  foon  as  pofllble ;  fo  that  by  the  money 
colleded  from  the  people  returning  into  their  hands  again  as  foon  as  poflible,  fuch  a  quick  circulation  from 
and  to  the  hands  of  the  public,  the  fupplies  might  have  been  raifed  without  running  the  nation  further  in 
debt,  and  the  nation  opprefTed  with  no  additional  taxes  after  the  war  had  been  ended. 

This  propofition  was  fupported  by  a  variety  of  realonings  in  divers  lights,  all  which  fcems  to  have  corrobo- 
rated the  reditude  of  the  meafure.  Though  the  manner  of  handling  the  fubjed  was  well  received  by  the 
greateft  men  in  the  kingdom,  yet  party  diftradions  prevented  that  being  carried  into  execution,  which  every 
one  approved  and  applauded.  And  this  may  poffibly  prove  the  fate  of  the  extensive  commercial  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  the  writer  has  propofed  in  thefe  difcourfes ;  and  that  from 
the  like  party  broils  and  diflfentions,  there  appearing  a  fimilitude  of  c  ire  urn  fiances  between  our  great  men 
at  prefent  as  heretofore  ;  and  there  may  be  the  fame  caufe  to  repent  the  negled  of  the  one  as  there  has  been 
that  of  the  other.     For, 

Had  public  affairs  been  fo  happily  conduded  as  to  have  left  the  nation  exempt  from  thofe  great  addi- 
tional tax  incumbrances  we  now  fultain,  in  confequence  of  adhering  to  the  deftrudive  ways  of  funding  and 
borrowing,  the  circumftances  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been  widely  different  from  what  they  are  at  preient; 
not  only  the  induftrious  poor  would  have  been  in  a  much  happier  condition,  but  every  rank  of  people  in 
the  community. 

As  things  have  happened  otherwife,  the  writer  is  not  weary  of  well  doing ;  and  therefore  taking  the  ftate 
of  our  affairs  as  they  are,  he  is  willing  to  hope,  that  he  has  fallen  upon  the  moil  natural  way  to  extricate  the 
nation  from  the  prefent  difficulties  under  which  it  groans.  Though  fuch  policy  may  be  prefumed  to  operate 
but  (lowly  to  redrefs  the  public  grievances,  yet  he  prefumes  to  fay  the  effeds  will  be  fure.  Befides,  this 
capital  ftep,  the  writer  apprehends,  may  be  aided  by  fome  others,  that  will  both  facilitate  and  expedite  it, 
and  that  much  fooner,  perchance,  than  may  be  judged  pradicable,  by  thofe  unacquainted  with  what  he  may 
poffibly  hereafter  have  leifure  to  confider.  The  writer's  other  daily  avocations  not  admitting  of  his  digeft- 
ing,  at  prefent,  what  he  conceives  will  co-operate  with  what  he  has  already  fuggefted,  he  is  obliged  10  defer 
it,  till  he  (hall  have  time  to  execute  it  to  his  intentions.  And  if  he  (hall  be  able  to  accomplish  his  end  to  his 
own  fatisfadion,  he  may  probably  fubmit  the  fame  to  the  confederation  of  the  legiflature,  provided  he  (hall 
be  affured  previoufly,  that  he  (hall  be  intitled  to  an  adequate  parliamentary  recompence  for  his  public 
fervice,  which,  he  humbly  apprehends,  would  be  very  important,  whether  the  nation  continues  in  peace,  or 
is  compelled  to  go  to  war.  Without  this  he  is  obliged  to  attend  his  private  affairs,  take  care  of  his  family, 
and  damp  inltead  of  cherifh  that  public  fpirit  which  is  fo  natural  to  him,  as  appears  throughout  all  his  la- 
bours.  But  there  being  in  thefe  our  happy  days  no  encouragement  for  any  private  man  to  ferve  his  coun- 
try, he  has  no  hopes  to  be  enabled  to  execute  what  he  judges  of  the  most  important  concern  to  the 
kingdom  at  this  time. 

In  the  beforementioned  treatife  of  raifing  the  fupplies  within  the  year,  the  writer  has  in  the  Introdudion  in- 
timated a  NEW  PLAN  OF  BRITISH  POLITICS,  WITH  RESPECT  TO  OUR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  AND  OUR  CON- 
NECTIONS on  the  continent  of  Europe. — This  plan  of  foreign  affairs,  before  the  laft  war,  was  intended 
in  aid  of  the  plan  to  raife  the  fupplies  within  the  year  without  increafing  the  public  debts  or  taxes,  and  was  never 
yet  made  public  ;  but  the  writer  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  miniftry,  it  being  then  not  proper  for  publication. 
But  as  it  may  prove  of  public  ule  hereafter,  he  will  communicate  a  part  of  the  fubitance  of  it,  preparatory  to 
what  he  (hall  fubmit  upon  the  Tame  topic  at  prefent. 

It  never  being  imagined  that  we  mould  attempt  to  increafe  the  territories  of  Great  Britain  to  the  degree  we 
have  done,  the  foreign  plan  was  adapted  to  render  the  war  as  fuccefsful  againft  the  enemy  as  we  could, 
at  the  lead  expence  to  this  nation.  The  new  foreign  fyftem  offered  for  that  purpofe  was  to  have  formed,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  a  general  Protestant  commercial  confederacy  againft  France,  and  all  the 
Catholic  allies  she  should  join  with  acainst  Great  Britain  and  her  confederates. 

The  new  commercial  Protestant  confederacy  was  (ounded  on  the  eventual  fuccefs  againft  the  ene- 
mies •,  and  each  power  was  to  be  intitled  to  its  due  fhare  of  new  acquired  territory  that  fhould  be  taken  from 
the  enemies  of  the  confederacy,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  ftipulated  quota  of  maritime  or  landed  force 

that  each  confederate  fhould  be  able  to  advance  to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  the  common  caufe. Thus  the 

intertlt  of  every  confederate  being  concerned  in  the  eventual  fuccefs  of  the  war,  no  one  would  be  backward 
in  furnifhing  the  full  degree  of  force  fuch  confederate  fhould  be  in  a  capacity  to  advance,  according  to  they 

fituation 
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Puliation  or  their  circum fiances  fo  to  do  j  and  that  the  divifion  of  the  new  acquired  territory  that  fhould  be 
obtained  from  the  enemies,  mould  be  made  by  the  congrefs  appointed  for  that  purpofe  in  the  moll  equitable 
manner,  as  well  as  every  circumilauce  of  conducting  the  confederate  war  to  a  fuccefsful  ifllie. 

That  as  Great  Britain  was  at  the  head  of  the  Protectant  commercial  confederacy,  and  v/as  prefumed  to  be 
the  mod  capable  to  contribute  a  luperior  fhare  or  quota  of  maritime  ftrength  ;  fo  her  (lipulated  fhare  fhould 
be  fettled  at  the  congrefs  ;  and  fhe  fhould  be  intitled  to  no  more  of  the  new  acquired  territory,  or  other  com- 
mercial wealth,  than  fliould  have  been  proportionate  to  her  quota  of  men,  fhips,  &c.  In  a  word,  every  pre- 
liminary article  was  to  have  been  ftipulated  by  the  congrefs  of  the  confederate  powers,  before  the  fword  mould 
be  drawn,  and  after  the  fame  Ihould  be  fheathed,  the  moft  advantageous  peace  fnould  be  made  for  their 
mutual  benefit. 

That  the  Proteflant  commercial  confederacy  mould  ever  fubfift  for  the  prefervation  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  againll  any  Catholic  Hate  whatever  that  fliould  interrupt  it,  and  for  the  due  prefervation  of  perfect 
amity,  concord,  and  unity  between  the  Protectant  confederates. 

That  no  Catholic  (late  whatever  fliould  be  admitted  amongft  the  Proteflant  commercial  confederates,  left 
fuch  Hate  fliould  have  been  any  way  inltrumental  to  have  diflblved  the  proteflant  alliance,  &c. 

That  fuch  of  the  Protellant  confederates  who  fliould  not  then  be  in  a  capacity  to  raife  as  much  decree  of 
force  as  they  were  defirous  of  doing,  fliould  have  the  liberty  to  have  raifed  what  money  they  required  amonxtt 
any  of  the  confederated  Hates,  for  which  they  fhould  pay  four  per  cent,  interefl  till  the  principal  fliould  "be 
repaid  to  the  lenders  •,  and  that  the  whole  confederacy  fliould  have  been  guarantees  for  the  dticharge  of  both 

the  principal  and  interefl. And  that  as  a  further  collateral  fecurity  to  the  lenders,  the  new  acquired  fhare 

of  territory,  or  any  other  fort  of  acquifition  by  the  capture  of  [hips  and  merchandizes,  6cc.  fliould  have  been 
mortgaged  for  the  fame  loans,  &C.  to  the  whole  confederacy,  &c  That  the  confederates  agreed,  that  all  the 
acquisitions  of  wealth  or  territory  made  by  the  united  force  should  never  have  been  restored. 

Thefe  were  the  outlines  of  the  new  foreign  British  system  intended  :  the  whole  may  one  day,  perhaps, 
fee  the  light. 

That  a  more  adequa'e  idea  of  the  whole  may  be  at  prelent  formed,  be  it  fuppofed,  that  the  millions  which 
were  railed  by  Great  Britain  alone,  had  been  railed  amongft  the  whole  body  of  Protellant  confederates  \  and 
that  the  acquifni  »ns  that  were  made,  had  been  done  by  the  united  aid  and  afliftance  of  the  whole  confederacy, 
inftead  of  Britain  alone. 

Suppoie  alio,  that  there  were  six  Protestant  st  \tes  confederated  for  the  purpofe  aforefaid,  and  that  Great 
Britain  was  admitted  to  bear  two-fixths,  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  expence,  and  the  other  five  flates  two- 
fifteenths  each  of  them,  and  the  whole  acquilitions  made  were  to  be  equitably  divided  amongft  the  confederates, 
by  the  congrefs  fettled  for  that  purpofe  :  this  fuppofed,  then  all  the  captures  and  territory  obtained  by  the  laft 
war  would  have  belonged  to,  and  have  been  divided  amongft  the  feveral  parties  interefted  therein. 

Thole  who  are  of  opinion,  that  we  have  obtained  too  large  a  fhare  of  territory,  may  not  judge  the  preceding 
plan  of  foreign  politics  a  romantic  or  vifionaiy  fyftem.  Had  the  cafe  been,  as  fubmitted  by  the  new  plan,  we 
could  have  been  intitled  to  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  conquelts  the  whole  confederate  force  fliould  have 
made-,  and  then  we  fhould  have  been  at  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  expence  we  have  been  at,  and  fliould 
have  faved  the  other  two-thirds.  Which  of  the  two  might  have  been  more  eligible  for  Great  Britain,  is  a 
queftion  that  others  may  think  of;  we  are  certain,  that  the  whole  Proteflant  caufe  would  have  been  a  much 
more  conliderable  gainer  in  general  than  this  kingdom  has  been,  and  the  Catholic  ones  would  have  been  a 
much  greater  loler.  For  the  Protellant  intereft  would  have  gained  the  Havanna  amongft  them,  as  well  as 
the  French  fugar  iflands,  except  their  part  of  Hifpaniola. 

Kad  the  poffefTion  of  the  1  favanna,  the  key  of  the  Spanifh  Indies,  together  with  the  whole  fifheries  of  New- 
foundland, amongft  other  parts  of  the  conquell,  been  allotted  to  the  fhare  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  for  their  feven-fifteenth  parts,  and  had  the  refidue  been  as  equitably  pro- 
portioned as  could  have  been,  between  the  other  confederates,  would  not  this  have  drawn  the  teeth  and  have 
pared  the  nails  both  of  Prance  and  Spain  ?  Would  not  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  fugar  trade  of  the  world  have 
been  poflfeiTcd  by  the  Protellant  intereft,  as  well  as  the  principal  fifheries  of  America  ? 

With  refpect  to  the  American  continent,  and  all  to  the  ealtward  of  the  Miffifippi,  fuch  parrs  might  have 
been  appropriated  as  would  have  tended  to  the  (ecurity  and  due  enlargement  of  the  anticnt  Bntifli  colonies,  and 
the  remainder  might  have  been  dillributed  amongft  fuch  other  of  the  confederated  powers  as  mighc  have  chofe 
it-,  and  the  whole  dillribution  of  territory  might  have  been  made  under  the  guarantee  of  the  whole  confede- 
rated Protellant  allies  ;  and  who  would  have  wrefted  the  Cime  out  of  their  hands  ?  So  likewife  might  the 
American  conquered  iflands  have  been  dillributed  amongft  the  Proteflant  flates.  In  virtue  of  the  proportion 
coming  to  Prullia,  might  not  that  monarchy  have  been  conftituted  a  maririme  power,  and  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark have  received  their  proportion  of  eftimable  commercial  conquell  taken  out  of  the  enemies  fcale  of  power, 
and  thrown  for  ever  into  that  of  proteilantifm  ? 

Be  it  further  prefumed,  that  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  had,  in  conjunction,  pofiefllon  of  the  Hivanna,  and  in 
conlequence  the  whole  iftand  of  Cuba,  as  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  poflefs  the  illand  of  Hifpaniola,  might 
not  England  and  Fiolland  have  made  the  Spaniards  forever  tributaries  to  them,  for  permiflion  to  have  traded 
to  Spanifh  America,  had  the  Proteflant  confederates  chofe  to  continue  to  them  that  privilege  under  fuch  cer- 
tain regulations  and  restrictions  as  they  fliould  have  granted  it,  as  a  check  upon  them  for  the  future  ?  And 
by  the  Spaniards  being  obliged  to  have  paid  England  and  Holland  for  the  privilege  of  trading  to  their 
American  colonies,  through  the  medium  of  the  Havaiina  ;  and  the  refort  thither  of  the  galleons  and  ft>ta, 
the  advantages  arifing  from  thence,  would  have  well  enabled  Britain  and  Holland  to  have  maintained  the  Ha- 
vanna,  and  have  virtually  conftituted  them  mafters  of  (lie  whole  Spanifh  American  commerce,  under  the  gua- 
rantee of  all  the  Proteflant  confederates; — This  nvght  have  proved  the  high  importance  of  the  Proteflant  con- 
federated interefl  againll  Spain  ;  and  with  relation  to  France,  when  they  Tiad  been  deprived  of  the  whole  of  the 
Newfoundland  fifheries',  and  the  fugar  colonies,  and  all  the  neutral  iflands,  what  injury  could  they  have  ever 
after  been  able  to  do  to  any  of  the  Proteflant  powers  in  Europe,  while  the  fame  commercial  confederacy  fub- 
fifled,  as  it  was  propo fed  to  have  always  done  ?  They  could  not  have  dared  to  have  maltreated  the  leall  re- 
ipectable  Proteflant  flate  in  Europe,  the  confederacy  rendering  every  individual  as  powerful  as  the  whole. 

Moreover,  thole  flutes  would,  doubtlefs,  have  had  Dunkirk,  abfolutely  demolifhed  and  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  all  the  barrier  towns  put  into  Protellant  hands,  and  effectually  upheld  and  maintained  at  the 
joint  charge  of  the  whole  Proteflant  confederacy,  and  not  iupported  in  fuch  a  fcandalous  condition  as  they 
have  been  between  a  Catholic  and  a  Proteflant  flate,  whofe  intereils  are  ever  incompatible.  Had  this  taken 
place,  what  future  danger  could  the  Proteflant  intereft  have  been  in  as  well  in  Europe  as  America,  when  Auf- 
ttia  no  lefs  than  French  Flanders  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  Proteflant  confederates  ?  Could  France 
and  the  houfe  of  Aultria  have  ever  more  been  able  to  have  waged  wars  in  Germany,  provided  a  potent  barrier 
Prateftdnt  ftmcmgn  \r^  been  fectled  in  the  Auflrian  Netherland,  as  was  further  propofed  by  the  new  Pro- 
tellant Syltem,  by  the  conll-r.r  of  the  confederates  ?     Need  Great  Britain,  or  the  States  General,  or  his  PrufTian 
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majefty,  Sweden  or  Denmark,  or  our  fovereign's  German  dominions  been  longer  in  danger;  or  this  nation 
obliged  to  expend  more  money  on  the  continent  to  prevent  wars  there  with  Catholic  ftates  ? 

Or,  if  a  powerful  proteftant  barrier  prince  had  not  been  judged  eligible  to  have  been  fettled,  by  the  confent  of 
the  confederates  in  Auftrian  Flanders,  and  duly  fupported  and  guarantied  by  them,  the  States  General  of  the 
United  Provinces  might  have  more  naturally,  perhaps,  had  their  dominions  extended  thither^  and  they  have  un- 
dertaken to  have  maintained  the  Proteftant  barrier  againft  the  houfes  of  Bourbon  and  Auftria,  under  the  permanent 
fupport  and  maintenance  of  all  the  Proteftant  confederates  :  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  faid  confederacy  being  pre- 
fumed  to  be  perpetual,  that  whenever  the  Proteftant  barrier  fhould  have  been  attacked,  the  active  union  fhould 
inftantly  take  place,  to  withlcand  fuch  attack,  and  the  quota  of  each  confederate  being  ftipulated  in  the  alli- 
ance, it  might  have  rendered  the  barrier  impregnable:  and  Dunkirk  being  abfolutely  demolifhe  1,  French 
Flanders  would  be  open  to  the  penetration  of  the  confederates  on  one  fide,  and  the  Auftrian  dominions  on  the 
other.  For,  as  foon  as  the  tranquillity  of  the  barrier  ftate  had  been  difturbed,  the  confederates  would  have 
inftantly  taken  the  alarm  ;  Great  Britain  might,  in  conjunction  with  the  States  General,  immediately  have  had 
forty  or  fifty,  or  even  one  hundred  fail  of  men  of  war  ready,  with  a  competent  military  force,  ready  encamped 
in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  to  have  powered  into  French  Flanders,  and  prevented  the  junction  of  France  and  Auf- 
tria, by  ravaging  all  the  coalts  of  France.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Proteftant  confederates  alfo  would  have  been 
prepared  to  have  kept  the  Houie  of  Auftria  in  due  fubjection,  and  hereby  have  maintained  the  peace  of  Ger- 
many. This,  however,  was  the  writer's  plan,  and  the  defign  of  the  new  confederacy  ;  and  whether  the  fame 
might  not  have  been  lb  improved  upon  by  the  joint  wifdom  of  the  confederates,  is  humbly  fubmitted  to  thofe 
who  are  judges  of  it,  from  the  fketch  exhibited. 

But  it  did  not  end  here.  It  was  extended  to  Africa  no  lefs  than  Afia,  as  well  as  America  and  Europe, 
wherein  fuch  a  confederacy  might  have  been  rendered  fuccefsfully  formidable  to  any  Catholic  compact  that 
could  have  been  formed  againft  if.  The  defign,  in  a  word,  was  fo  devifed  as  to  have  preferved  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe  in  all  probability  far  more  durably  than  it  ever  had  been  before,  and  wouiJ  have  lowered  the 
creft  of  all  oppofers  to  as  great  a  degree,  perhaps,  as  might  have  been  found  requite. 

The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  this  new  fyftem  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  bottomed  upon  the 
prevailing  fentiment,  that  Great  Britain  did  not  ftand  in  need  of  any  extraordinary  addition  of  territory,  if 
that  (hare  of  which  fhe  was  poffeffed  had  been  made  the  beft  ufe  of.  As  it  has  fo  fallen  out,  that  we  have 
obtained  a  far  greater  fhare  of  valuable  territory  than  was  ever  before  thought  neceffary,  we  have  feen  the 
foundation  that  is  laid  to  reimburfe  us  the  great  expence  we  have  been  at  to  gain  it :  and  it  is  wifjom  to  make 
the  beft  advantage  we  can  of  it. 

The  writer  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  former  propofed  foreign  confederacy  at  this  time,  did  he  not  conceive, 
that  if  another  rupture  fhould  take  place  between  this  kingdom  and  the  Catholic  ftates,  this  plan  might  either  in 
part,  or  in  the  whole,  be  adopted.  Should  the  Family  Compact  extend  itfelf  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
■we  may  at  prefent  be  apprized  of,  we  have  feen  in  what  manner  it  may  be  effectually  matched  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Proteftant  caufe.  And  a  Proteftant  commercial  confederacy  might,  perhaps,  ftand  a  fairer  chance  for 
greater  fuccefs,  than  they  could  have  done  in  the  laft  war,  had  it  then  taken  effect ;  feeing  Great  Britain  is  at 
prefent  fo  happily  fituated  in  America  to  act  offenfively  for  the  benefit  of  the  confederates;  and  fuch  being 
more  likely  to  be  benefited  by  their  alliance  with  Great  Britain  than  the  latter  with  them,  their  intereft  might 
probably  prompt  them  chearfully  to  enter  into  fuch  alliance,  to  inlarge  their  commerce  and  territory,  if  the 
fame  fhould  be  properly  reprefented  to  them. 

Another  principle  whereon  the  Proteftant  confederacy  was  grounded,  was  that  of  its  being  unnatural  for  any 
Proteftant  ftate  whatever  to  league  with  a  Catholic  one. 

There  have  been  no  more  inveterate  animofities  between  ftates,  than  thofe  which  have  fprung  from  the  dif- 
ferences of  religion  ;  the  prefent  neceffity  may,  indeed,  diflemble  them,  but  it  is  fcarce  poflible  that  time  fhould 
not  difcover  them  ;  and  how  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  amity  can  ever  be  maintained  between  them,  when  the 
one  cannot  truft  the  other  ?  When  the  ruin  of  this  is  the  intereft  of  that  ?  Confederacy  with  thofe  of  a  dif- 
ferent religion  is  lawful,  when  its  end  is  the  intermifiion  of  war  and  liberty  of  commerce,  fuch  as  that  was 
which  Ifaac  made  with  Abimelech.  'Tis  the  well  known  maxims  of  Popilh  ftates,  that  no  obligations  are  to 
be  kept  with  Heretics,  as  they  ftile  all  Proteftants.  Hence  has  the  Gallica  fides  towards  England  and  other 
proteftant  potentates  become  proverbial. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  there  was  a  tract  publilhed,  entitled  Chriftianifllmus  Chriftianandus,  in  which 
the  author  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  moft  Chriftian  king  was  himfelf  void  of  all  the  common  principles 
of  Chriftianity  ;  and  this  very  treatife  was  encouraged  to  be  printed  by  Lord  Danby,  then  Lord  Treafurer  ; 
yet  this  very  treafurer  fuddenly  changed  fentiments,  and  by  his  councils,  his  mafter  in  the  clofet  formed  a  moft: 
dangerous  alliance  with  that  crown.  We  never  gained  any  advantage  by  leaguing  with  that  nation,  as  we  ex- 
perienced alfo  when  we  allied  with  them  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  Hanover  in  the  year  1725  ;  for  when 
Gibraltar  was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  they  gave  us  no  manner  of  afliftance.  How  we  have  fuffered  by 
our  alliances  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  let  our  national  debts  declare.  Nor  did  they  give  us  any  fort  of 
afliftance  at  that  time,  though  we  were  put  to  a  great  expence  to  prevent  the  confequences  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  notwithftanding  the  Spaniards  feized  the  effects  of  the  South  Sea  company,  to  a  very  great  value,  at 
La  Vera  Cruz,  and  took  our  merchant  fhips  at  fea. 

Our  former  alliances  even  with  Proteftant  powers  having  never  been  devifed  upon  the  principles  of  the 
New  Syftem,  were  never  of  any  great  advantage  either  to  Great  Britain  or  her  allies.  They  were  grounded 
upon  temporary,  fubfidiary,  or  auxiliary  treaties  only.  Had  they,  on  the  contrary,  been  bottomed  upon  com- 
mercial and  territorial  acquifuions,  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  might  have  been  of  far  longer  duration  than  it 
ufually  has ;  for  fuch  interefting  ties  and  inducements  would  have  made  the  confederates  more  faithful  to  each 
other  than  ever  they  were,  it  being  once  refolved  that  every  commercial  advantage  they  could  obtain  by  war 
fhould  never  be  given  up  at  a  peace.  Our  former  alliances  have  only  proved  a  rope  of  land,  being  left  always 
of  a  very  vague  and  precarious  nature,  and  never  calculated  but  as  temporary  expedients  to  anlwer  merely 
the  prefent  purpofe.     The  New  Syftem  we  fee  was  quite  otherwife  projected. 

If  any  thing  of  the  kind  here  planned  fhould  ever  take  place  amongft  the  Proteftant  ftates,  it  will  be  firft  previ- 
oufly  neceffary  to  fecure  their  mutual  fafety  in  Europe,  before  they  turn  their  eyes  on  the  inlargement  or  their 
trade  and  territories  in  America,  or  elfewhere.  To  contribute  to  that,  Great  Britain  would  advance  her 
reafonable  quota  of  expence  chearfully,  and  certainly  could  be  more  aflifting  therein,  by  the  aid  of  her  mari- 
time force,  than  by  exhaufting  herfelf  by  any  continental  expence  :  fo  that  if  it  again  fhould  become  neceffary  to 
oppofe  continental  meafures,  the  other  powers  moft  likely  to  fuffer  thereby  ought  to  take  care  of  that  matter  for 
their  own  fakes  ;  or,  be  the  confequence  as  it  might,  Great  Britain  will  be  obliged  to  take  care  of  herfelf  and  her 
Britiih  territories,  and  not  intermeddle  with  the  continent,  if  thofe  who  are  more  nearly  concerned  do  not  think 
proper  to  do  fo.  If  the  reft  of  the  Proteftant  ftates  will  neglect  their  own  fafety,  they  can  never  again  expect 
fupport  from  this  nation,  be  the  confequence  in  regard  to  the  king's  German  dominions  what  it  may.  For 
by  dint  of  our  maritime  power,  we  fhall  be  in  a  condition  to  oblige  any  Catholic  ltate  to  reftore  them  again 
to  the  elector,  his  Britannic  majefty,  though  the  Germanic  body  and  conftitution  would  hardly  lutfer  them 
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to  be  wrefted  ouc  of  our  monarch's  hands,  while  they  mould  embrace  a  neutrality,  if  the  reft  of  the  Prote- 
ltant  Hates  il.emlclvcs  lhall  thufe  to  prefer  a  ftate  of  inaction  upon  fuch  an  occafion. 

Should  a  ceneral  I'ROTtsrANT  commercal  confederacy  be  thought  uneligible  or  impracticable  at 
firft,  the  next  point  that  may  concern  Britain  to  confider  with  refpect  to  alliance,  will  be,  whether  that  of  a  com- 
mercial one  with  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  might  take  place,  fuch  having  been  ever  judged 
a  natural  alliance  preservative  of  both  powers.  And  is  there  no  way  to  bring  this  about  f  lf7  indeed,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  Britain  to  make  it  as  much  for  the  commercial  interefl  of  Holland  to  engage  offenfively 
in  conjunction  with  her  againft  any  Catholic  ftate,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  them  to  relinq  uifh  their  neu- 
trality as  well  hereafter  as  they  have  done  heretofore.  Unlefs,  we  fay,  the  States  General  can  be  thoroughly 
convinced  of  this,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  break  with  France  or  any  other  power  by  whom  they  will  gain 
more  advantage  by  their  neutrality.  Should  Britain,  therefore,  think  at  all  of  any  ofTenfive  alliance  in  cafe  of 
a  future  rupture  with  France,  6fc.  and  Holland  be  thought  of  for  the  purpofe,  it  feems  to  be  in  our  power 
to  offer  the  United  Provinces  terms  that  they  may  probably  accept. 

The  fifheries  of  I  iolland  are  jultiy  efteemed  by  thf  Dutch  as  more  valuable  than  mines  of  gold.  They 
were  the  fir  ft  rife  of  that  republic,  and  have  been  the  grand  prop  and  fupport  of  their  commerce  and  navi- 
gation. The  moll  eflimable  of  all  their  fifheries  is  their  herring  fifheries,  which  the  Dutch  carry  on  upon  the 
coafts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  informed  king  James,  that  the  Dutch  fifhed  on  the 
coaft  of  Great  Britain  with  no  lcls  than  3000  fhips  and  50,000  men,  and  that  they  employed  and  fet  to 
iea,  to  tranfport  and  fell  the  fifh  lo  taken,  and  to  make  returns  thereof,  9000  fhips  more,  and  150,000  men 
befides  :  and,  if  we  hereunto  add  what  he  fays  further,  viz.  that  twenty  buffes  maintain  8oco  people,  and  that 
the  Hollanders  had  in  the  year  1  6 1 8  no  lefs  than  20,000  fhips  at  fea,  as  alio  their  fifhing,  navigation  and 
traffic  by  lea,  with  its  dependencies,  fince  that  time  to  the  year  1667,  increafed  to  one-third  more  ;  if  this 
befo,  we  may  then  eafily  conclude,  he  obferves,  that  the  lea  is  a  fpecial  means  of  Holland's  fubfiftence,  feein°- 
Holland  by  this  means  alone  yields,  by  its  own  induftry,  above  300,000  laps,  of  fait  fifh. 

The  French  too  make  great  advantage  by  the  herring  fifhery  on  the  coafts  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  When 
the  French  king  was  moved,  in  the  wars  of  queen  Anne,  to  admit  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  fifhing  boats  into 
Dieppe,  Dunkirk,  St.  Vallery,  and  other  ports,  with  their  he.- rings,   the  king  aniwered,  No!    eynomeans: 

JF     MY     I'EOI'LE     WILL    HAVE    HERRINGS,    WHY     DO  THEY    NOT   CATCH    THEM,    AS    THE   EnCLISH    AND    DUTCH 

do?  Upon  which,  the  merphants  of  thole  parts  immediately  fitted  out  vcflels,  and  took  herrings  fuffkient 
for  all  the  country,  and  have  continued  to  do  lb  ever  fince  upon  our  coalks. 

There  is  no  treaty  lubfilting  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces  that  grants  the  Dutch  the 
privilege  of  fifhing  on  our  coafts,  neither  is  there  any  that  grants  the  French  that  privilege-,  they  both  enjoy 
this  liberty  only  as  a  matter  of  favour  and  indulgence,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  as  is  fhown  under  our 
article  Fifheries. 

Now,  as  neither  of  the  fubjetts  of  either  of  thofe  pov/ers  have  any  fuch  right  by  treaty  ;  be  it  fuppofed, 
that  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces,  for  a  better  Protestant 
commercial  confederacy,  it  was  propofed  by  this  nation  to  grant  by  treaty,  amongft  other  commercial 
articles  to  be  ftipulated  between  the  contracting  parties,  the  fubjects  of  the  United  Provinces  the  full 
liberty  of  fishinc  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  to 
the  fubjects  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  without  being  liable  to  any  moleflation. 

II.  That  the  fubjecls  of  France,  or  any  other  power,  fhall  be  excluded  from  carrying  on  the  faid  fifheries 
upon  the  coafts  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  fubjects  of  all  other  powers,  unlefs  thofe  who  fhall  be  invited 
and  accede  to  this  Proteftant  commercial  alliance. 

III.  That  the  fubjects  of  the  United  Provinces  fhall  be  intitled  to  the  right  of  fifhing  on  the  coafts  of  New- 
foundland i  and  that  the  fubjects  or  France,  and  of  ail  other  ftates,  fhall  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
Newfoundland  filheries,  unlci^  thole  \vh.;  fhall  be  invited  and  accede  to  this  commercial  alliance. 

IV.  That  this  alliance  ihall  be  extended  to  what  other  branches  of  their  fifheries  the  contracting  parties  fhall 
judue  proper,  and  alio  the  fubjects  of  thofe  powers  who  fhall  accede  hereto. 

V.  That  this  alliance  may  be  alio  extended  for  the  mutual  protection  of  the  commerce  and  territories,  both 
offenfively  as  well  as  defenfively,  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  all  other  Prote- 
ftant ftates  who  fhall  be  invited  and  accede  to  it. 

VI.  That  this  alliance  fhall  fubfift  in  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  war  ;  and  that  in  times  of  war,  the  quotas 
chofen  to  be  ftipulated  by  the  feveral  contracting  parties,  fhall  be  explicitly  agreed  on  to  act  offenfively  or 
defenfively. 

VII.  That  the  feveral  parties  to  this  alliance  fhall  have  the  privilege  to  borrow  any  sum  or  sums  of  mo- 
ney in  the  dominions  of  each  other,  to  enable  them  to  advance  their  refpective  quotas  at per  cent. 

interell. 

VIII.  That  it  be  agreed,  that  all  commerce  or  territory  the  allies  fhall  be  able  to  take  from  their  ene- 
my or  enemies,  fhall  be  divided  amongst  them  as  equitably  as  possible,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  the  expence  which  they  have  been  at  jointly  with  the  reft. 

IX.  That  the  eventual  territories  taken  from  the  enemy  fhall  be  a  fpecial  security  to  the  lending 
parties  in  the  feveral  ftates,  and  that  the  whole  confederacy  fhall  be  a  collateral  security  for  all  fuch 
fums  oi  money  that  fhall  be  borrowed  for  the  purpofe  of  annoying  and  diftreffing  their  common  enemies. 

X.  1  hat  no  Catholic  ftate  whatever  fhall  be  admitted  to  accede  to  this  Proteftant  commercial  alliance. 

XI.  That  no  new  acquired  territory  lhall  be  given  up  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

XII.  That  this  alliance  be  perpetual,  and  fhall  exift  as  well  in  time  of  peace  as  wap,  and  fhall  be  fur- 
ther  cemented  by  fuch  ftipulations  as  lhall  be  judged  necefTary  by  the  contracting  parties. 

XIII.  That  no  treaties  or  alliances  fhall  be  entered  into  by  any  of  the  confederates  without  commu- 
nicating the  same  to  the  rest,  for  their  confent  and  approbation  ;  _and  without  their  unanimous  confent, 
no  treaty  or  alliance  either  between  themfelves  or  with  any  Catholic  ftate  fhall  be  entered  into. 

Thefe  will  ferve  as  a  iketch  of  the  outlines  of  this  new  Proteftant  alliance  to  counteract  the  family  com- 
pact made  amongft  the  Catholic  ftates,  to  preferve  peace,  and  to  extend  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  all 
the  Proteftant  ftates. 

Without  entering  into  a  further  detail  of  other  ftipulations  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Protestant 
confederacy,  and  for  the  common  fecurity  of  their  trade  and  territories,  and  for  the  extenfion  thereof, 
the  writer  judges  that  he  lias  intimated  fuffkient  to  convey  the  general  idea  of  his  intention,  leaving  any 
additions  or  amendments  thereto  to  the  wifdom  of  thofe  who  may  think  the  future  prefervation  of  the  Prote- 
ftant intereft  againft  the  family  compact,  &c.  merits  attention. 

It  will  be  naturally  obferved,  that  the  propofed  commercial  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Provinces,  may  be  made  to  terminate  in  a  grand  general  Proteftant  commercial  alliance,  as  before 
fhewn. 
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The  writer  being  of  opinion,  that  it  is  unnatural  for  Proteftant  ftates  to  ally  with  Catholic  ones,  has  re- 
ftrained  what  he  has  humbly  fubmitted  to  the  former,  the  latter  having  already  entered  into  a  compact,  that 
may  make  fuch  a  counter  alliance  fooner  necefTary  than  many  may  be  inclined  at  prefent  to  conceive. 
Wherefore,  he  apprehends  the  time  of  peace  is  the  proper  time  to  ruminate  on  what  may  he  done  to  pre- 
ferve  the  tranquillity  longer  than  has  been  hitherto  the  cafe  of  Europe. 

Notwithstanding  the  United  Provinces,  during  the  two  laft  wars,  have  not  been  induced  to  relinquifh  their 
neutrality,  and  join  with  Britain  offenfively  againit  her  enemies;  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  time  may 
foon  arrive,  when  the  States  General  may  poffibly  be  glad  to  ally  both  offenfively  and  defenfively  with  this 
nation.  For  the  United  Provinces  are  fituated  between  two  fires ;  and  they  may,  perhaps,  one  day  be  at- 
tacked on  the  one  fide  by  a  warlike  m — h,  as  well  as  by  France  and  her  allies  on  the  6ther  :  in  fuch  cafe,  on 
whom  can  the  States  depend  for  protection  but  their  old  friends  Great  Britain  ?  who,  let  them  remember, 
have  facrificed  many  advantages  on  their  account,  fince  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  ought  to  wipe  off  any 
ill  imprefTion  which  that  treaty  juftly  made  on  them.  And  if  this  nation  (hows  a  due  regard,  without  injury 
to  herfelf,  to  promote  the  commercial  intereft  of  the  United  Provinces,  fomething  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  fhown,  it  may  contribute  to  revive  and  cement  that  ancient  friendfhip  that  ever  ought  to  havefubfifted 
between  thefe  maritime  powers,  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

Being  Upon  the  topic  of  commercial  union,  it  is  no  way  repugnant  to  our  fubjectjuft  to  mention  that  of 
Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  which  is  not  lefs  defirable  than  that  with  her  colonies  and  plantations. 

The  great  obftacle  hereto  has  been  that  of  Britain's  public  debts  and  taxes  ;  and  while  thefe  fhall  remain 
to  the  degree  they  are,  'tis  no  wonder  that  mould  be  ever  defpaired  of.  Whereas,  were  they  duly  diminifhed, 
that  Ireland  might  be  induced  to  acquiefce  and  follicit  this  kingdom  for  fuch  union,  that  fhe  might  be  exempt 
from  thole  restraints  in  trade  to  which  fhe  is  liable,  it  Would  contribute  to  their  mutual  emolument,  by  tak- 
ing that  (hare  of  trade  out  of  the  hands  of  our  rivals,  which  we  of  this  nation  are  not  able  to  do  at  prefent, 
or  rather  to  put  both  nations  on  a  level  in  trade.  Wherefore,  ought  not  this  to  be  a  further  motive  to  us  to 
try  every  poffible  meafure  to  accomplish  that  defirable  end  ?  For  the  advantages  thereby  arifing  to  Ireland, 
would  in  a  great  meafure  center  in  Britain,  and  add  to  the  inrichment  and  ftrength  of  the  united  empire. 

To  leffen  the  public  debts  and  taxes,  we  have  fhewn  in  the  former  difcourfe  the  indifpenfable  neceffity  of, 
as  well  to  promote  and  extend  the  further  commercial  union  between  this  kingdom  and  her  plantations,  as 
between  us  and  Irela.id.  For  when  we  fhall  be  able  to  fell  our  manufactures  cheaper  to  our  colonifts,  they 
will  the  more  redily  decline  every  fpecies  of  fmuggling  therein  •,  in  which  cafe,  they  will  take  larger  quanti- 
ties of  Britifh  manufactures  •,  which  will  enable  us  to  give  them  greater  encouragement  to  fupply  us  with  every 
fpecies  of  material,  and  every  kind  of  production  that  they  fhall  be  capable  to  raife. 

In  order  to  advance  thefe  feveral  commercial  unions  which  we  recommend,  there  is  another  kind  of  union, 
that  feems  to  be  the  fource,  and  indeed  the  grand  bafis  of  all  the  reft :  we  mean  an  union  between  thefe  Bri- 
tish personages  who  are  likely  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  state,  under  his  majefty's  gracious  choice 
and  authority.  This  is  a  union  at  home  amongft  ourfelves,  of  which  we  highly  ftand  in  need  >  and  which  to  our 
grief  be  it  faid,  that  the  bed  of  fovereigns  has  not  enjoyed  to  his  defirable  content  everfince  his  reign,  except 
juft  at  the  commencement  of  it.  To  what  caufes  can  this  be  attributed  ?  'Tis  much  to  be  feared,  that  our 
late  divifions,  diftractions,  and  animofities,  that  have  fubfifted  amongft  the  great  people,  have  been  owina  to 
his  majefty's  having  in  his  power  too  many  favours  to  beftow.  This  may  be  a  greater  misfortune  poffibly 
to  the  beft  and  wifeft  of  princes,  in  a  free  Mate,  than  is  commonly  confidered  ;  for  if  a  monarch  has  lefs  to 
beftow,  he  may  have  lefs  foliicitations  for  his  liberality,  and  consequently  there  will  be  lefs  struggling  for 
the  loaves  and  fifties,  than  where  he  has  more  to  give  by  lucrative  places  and  penfions.  This  creates  jealou- 
fies  and  envy,  and  at  length  invidious  cabals  and  intrigues  amongft  the  great  folks,  to  fupplant  each  other  in 
the  favour  of  their  Sovereign. 

Another  realbn  of  thofe  diffentions  may  be,  that  the  road  to  pofts  of  truft,  profit,  and  honour,  hath  not  always 
been  made  fo  refpectable  as  could  be  wiftied  ;  for  when  the  prince  is  eternally  diffracted  with  thofe  perfonal  in- 
trigues, to  gain  them,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  beft  intentioned  monarch  always  to  beftow  them  upon  the  moft  de- 
ferving  and  the  moft  meritorious  objects  ;  whereby,  oftentimes,  the  greateft  places  have  been  wrefted  out  of  the 
prince's  hands  by  objects  the  leaft  defervingof  them.  Whereas,  were  there  much  fewer  very  profitable  places 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  were  thofe  filled  only  by  fuch  perfonages  that  had,  in  the  opinion  of  all  wife  and 
good  men,  earned  them  by  their  meritorious  fervices  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  where  is  the  Briton  that  would 
exprefs  his  difpleafure  at  fuch  choice  ?  Would  not  the  people  have  reafon  to  confide  in  the  future  behavi- 
our of  thofe,  whole  advancement  had  been  owing  folely  to  their  public  and  private  virtues  ?  Would  not  this 
render  the  people  ever  happy  and  contented  as  well  as  their  monarch  ? 

Moreover,  by  cuftom,  not  reafon,  it  is  ufual,  when  fovereigns  have  been,  as  it  were,  forced  to  beftow  one 
great  place  upon  a  great  bad  man,  and  a  very  weak  man,  and  this  great  man  fhall  have  in  his  gift  a  fcore,  or 
perhaps  many  more  places  belonging  to  his  department,  will  fuch  a  great  bad  man  beftow  his  fubordinate 
places,  by  whom  the  whole  of  the  public  bufinefs  is  oftentimes  tranfacted,  on  good  and  able  men  ?  Will 
he  not,  on  the  contrary,  beftow  his  liberality  upon  underftrapping  wretches  of  the  fame  kidney  with  himfelf  ? 
Perfons  who  fhall  be  ready  to  do  every  fpecies  of  dirty  work  their  worthy  patron  fhall  put  them  upon  ?  And 
will  not  fuch  people  blood-fuck  the  public  from  fecret  combination,  to  aggrandize  themfelves  at  the  expence 
of  the  nation  ?  Will  not  this  make  the  people  feel  the  oppreffion  of,  and  magnify  every  tax-burthen  that 
is  levied  on  them,  far  more  grievoufly  than  otherwife  they  would  do  ?  This  has  been  another  great  fource 
of  national  difcontents. 

What  can  be  expected  from  the  fale  of  places,  but  the  purchafers  will  make  the  moft  of  them  at  the  pub- 
lic expence?  Has  not  this  rendered  the  perquifites  of  offices  fo  exorbitantly  great  upon  the  public,  that  a 
petty  clerk  of  100/.  a  year  falary,  fhall  out-ipend  the  country  gentleman  of  500/.  per  annum?  Do  not  all 
fuch  like  burthens  fall  upon  the  public,  and  render  every  thing  dearer  and  dearer  in  the  kingdom  ? 

Were  there  much  fewer  places  in  the  dilpofal  of  government,  and  thofe  for  life,  beftowed  on  fuch 
only  who  had  done  fome  diftinguifhed  public  fervice,  the  government  and  the  nation  would  be  well  ferved. 
While  alfo  adminiftrations  are  eternally  upon  the  change,  who  will  accept  of  places  as  changeable  as  thofe  of 
minifters  themfelves  ?  The  glory  and  intereft  of  the  itate  being  thus  made  the  certain  road  to  preferment, 
what  unfpeakable  emolument  might  not  the  community  expect  from  fuch  policy  ?  The  whole  nation  would 
then  become  genuine  patriots  •,  nor  would  the  public  want  a  fucceffion  of  thofe  who  fhoulcl  ftudy  the  public 
profperity  and  happinefs. 

What  a  univerfifl  emulation  to  ferve  the  nation  would  not  fuch  conduct  in  government  create  throughout  the 
whole  Britifh  empire  •,  as  well  within  doors  as  without,  when  meritorious  deeds  were  made  the  only  way  to  obtain 
all  places  of  truft,  profit,  and  honour  ?  Inftead  of  our  moft  gracious  fovereign  being  eternally  tormented  by 
minifterial  changes,  cabals,  and  intrigues,  the  prince  would  inftantly  pitch  upon  fuch  men  for  his  minifters,  who 
had  themfelves  done  the  greateft  public  fervices  ?  And  would  not  fuch  men  ever  have  the  voice  of  the  people 
on  their  fide  ?     Would  not  fuch  a  prince  ever  attach  to  himfelf  the  hearts  and  affections  of  his  fubjects  ? 
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What  way  could  be  fo  effectual  to  unite  the  king  with  his  people,  and  the  people  with  his  minifters  ? 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  art  of  government  that  could  do  it  to  fuch  good  purpdlV,  as  there  is  no  furer  method 
to  extricate  the  nation  out  of  every  difficulty,  as  loon  as  any  was  feen  growing.  Inltead  of  minifters  beino 
cverlaffcingly  on  the  itretch  to  devife  new  taxes,  we  fhould  have  no  occafion  for  them.  Every  head  would 
then  be  at  work  to  abolifh  moll:  of  the  old  ones,  which  we  mould  foon  be  able  to  do,  if  due  rewards  and 
honours  were  fure  to  attend  the  doing  fo. 

To  bring  a  defign  of  this  kind  to  the  ultimate  perfection,  every  man  fhould  print  any  thing  for  the 
public  fervice  •,  and  if  his  majefty  made  his  minifters,  who  had  the  moll  public  merit  themfelves,  judges  there- 
of, no  private  man  would  be  fhamefully  tricked  out  of  the  merit  of  his  own  labours  by  thofe  who  had  none  of 
their  own  to  boaft  of.  For  that,  in  our  happy  days,  is  the  common  practice  of  the  pret-.nded  patrons  of 
private  perfons.  And  have  not  many  great  men  made  themfelves  greater  by  fuch  deteflable  perfidy,  and  in- 
creafed  both  their  honours  and  eftates  by  fuch  like  nefarious  practices  ?  Was  this  the  cafe,  private  people  then 
need  not  dance  attendance  and  dependance  upon  the  unworthy.  They  need  only  make  their  intentions 
public  in  print,  and  fend  them  to  thofe,  whom  the  wife  and  good  prince  fhould  authorize  to  examine  into  their 
utility,  and  have  their  reward  accordingly.  And  fuch  who  might  not  chuie  their  recompence  by  places  of 
profit  and  honour,  as  might  be  the  cafe  of  many  advanced  in  years,  fhould  have  it  in  money,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  families.  What  honour  would  not  the  mnifler  deferve,  who  fhould  advifc  the  adoption  of  fuch  a 
defign  for  the  encouragement  of  public  merit?  What  ineffable  public  advantages  would  not  the  flate  derive 
from  fuch  a  wife  inftitution  ?  What  glory  would  the  prince  obtain,  who  fhould  wifely  countenance  an  efta- 
blifhment  of  this  kind,  fo  as  not  to  be  abufed  ?  Might  not  this  be  inftrumental  to  call  forth,  or  raife 
numbers  of  great  genii  of  every  clafs  and  degree  for  the  national  fervice  and  Iplendor  ?  We  fhould  not  c.en 
fee  men  of  the  firit  rate  underftanding  buried  in  obfeurity,  lamenting  their  ill  treatment  received  from  fome 

SUPERLATIVE  SCOUNDREL  OF  CREAT  DIGNITY  WITH  HIS  BORROWED  TRAPPINGS,  DERIVED  FROM  THE  LA- 
BOURS OF   THOSE  THEY  HAVE   ABUSED  AND  DECEIVED. 

But  while  this  nation  fhall  be  unhappily  diftracted  by  party  cabals,  only  from  mercenary  and  ambitious  prin- 
ciples, we  can  never  expect  that  any  noble  defigns  will  take  root  in  the  kingdom. 

When  difcord  reigns  amongft  thofe  who  ought  to  unite  for  the  public  fervice,  the  confrquence  is  generally 
no  lels  unhappy  for  the  people  than  the  prince  :  they  will  catch  the  flame  of  difcontent  when  kindled  amongfl 
their  fuperiors;  and  has  not  that  frequently  terminated  in  inlurrections  and  civil  wars  ?  The  fmalleft  things 
increafe  by  concord  ;  by  difcord  the  greatelt  fall  to  the  ground.  Thofe,  which  being  divided,  were  weak 
and  impotent,  when  united  refift  any  force  whatever.  Thefe  have  been  reprefented  in  various  fimilitudes. 
The  many-fold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken.  What  arm  can  pull  off  the  horfe's  main,  when  the  hairs  fhall  be 
well  twitted,  or  break  a  bundle  of  arrows  ?  And  yet  either  of  thefe,  of  itfelf,  is  unable  to  withftand  the 
lead  violence.  By  emblems  of  this  kind,  Sertorius  and  Scilurus,  the  Scythian,  exprefTed  the  itrength  of  con- 
cord, which  of  many  diftinct  parts  make  one  united,  and  confequently  ftrong  body.  All  the  works  of  na- 
ture are  preferved  by  amity  and  concord  j  and  when  this  fails,  they  decay  and  die.  What  is  the  caufe 
of  death  but  the  prevalence  of  difcord  in  the  human  body  ?  The  very  i^mc  happens  in  common- 
wealths -,  as  common  confent  made  them  a  fociety,  fo  a  difTention  between  the  greatelt  or  molt  power- 
ful part  diflblves  again,  and  diffociates,  or  new  models  them.  This  diviiion  engenders  hatred,  whence 
revenge  arifes,  and  from  that  a  difrefpect  to  laws,  without  the  authority  of  which,  jullice  lofes  its  efficacy  j 
and  where  that  fails,  arms  are  taken  up,  and  inteftine  wars  breaking  out,  the  order  of  the  ftare,  wholly  con- 
fifting  in  unity,  is  confounded.  The  bec^  no  fooner  fall  out,  but  their  commonwealth  is  deftroyed.  If  it  has 
the  fame  effect  between  citizens,  how  will  they  be  able  to  unite  for  the  common  defence  and  intereft  ?  Plato 
ufed  to  fay,  nothing  was  fo  pernicious  to  commonwealths  as  divifions.  Concord  is  the  wall  and  guard,  no 
lefs  than  the  ornament  of  ftates.  Domeftic  difTentions  are  fo  many  victories  for  the  enemy,  as  thofe  for- 
merly of  the  Britons  were  to  the  Romans,  no/iris  Hit  dijfentionibus,  &  dijeordiis  clari,  vitia  hojiium  in  gleriam 
exercitus  fui  vertunt,  fays  Tacitus  in  vit.  Agric.  and  ellcwhere,  converts  ad  civile  helium  animis^  externa  fine 
cura  habentur. 

What  differs  from,  and  is  at  variance  with  itfelf,  muft  of  necefllty  fuffer,  and  what  fuffers  can  never  be 
lafting.  Who,  when  a  republic  is  divided,  can  keep  the  flames  of  diffention  within  certain  bounds  ?  Who 
will  afterwards  quench  it,  when  all  are  involved  in  them  ?  For  thefe,  and  fuch  like  reafons,  ought  not  dif- 
cords  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  union  encouraged  in  a  ltate  ?  And  is  not  that  eafily  maintained,  if  none 
be  advanced  to  places  of  truft  and  honour  but  thole  who  fhall  have  deferved  them,  as  well  in  the  eye  of  the 
people  as  the  prince  ?  Where  the  equal  difbibution  of  favours  and  gratuities  are  made  amongft  the  merito- 
rious, they  will  be  a  true  fupport  and  aid  to  the  good  prince  under  the  greatelt  difficulty  and  diftrefs.  Under 
the  adminiftration  of  fuch  a  monarch,  the  whole  executive  part  of  government  will  be  faithfully  obferved; 
the  laws  duly  obeyed  and  inforced  ;  the  indultrious  poor  duly  kept  to  their  honeft  toil,  by  the  encouragement 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  have  corn  and  provifions  cheap  and  plentiful-,  the  nobility  in  government  em- 
ployed in  arms  and  ufeful  literature,  will  difcourage  and  ftifle  cabals  and  clandeftine  meetings  to  diftract  the 
ltate  ;  the  great  ones  will  be  kept  frugal  and  modeft,  and  the  inferiors  peacefully  and  univerfally  contented ; 
ail  which  will  conduce  to  a  greater  mediocrity  in  wealth,  and  a  general  poverty  prevented  amongft  the  mafs 
of  the  people.  From  the  reformation  in  regulating  of  thofe  things,  relults  good  government ;  and  where 
that  is,  there  peace  and  concord  ever  flourifh. 

There  is  but  one  cafe  wherein  it  feems  warrantable  to  kindle  difcords  in  kingdoms-,  that  is,  when  they  are 
already  troubled  with  feditions  and  inteftine  broils  -,  for  then  to  diftract  them  into  factions,  will  be  a  means  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  bad,  the  only  end  in  that  being  to  render  peace  to  the  good.  And  it  is  a  piece  of 
felf-prefervation,  not  to  fuffer  difturbers  to  be  at  quiet,  in  as  much  as  the  concord  of  ill  men  is  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  good :  as  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  thefe  may  live  peaceably,  fo  it  is  that  thofe  may  be  in  dif- 
cord-, for  good  men  and  good  fubjects  always  come  by  the  worft,  when  bad.  men  are  united.  Concordia 
malorum  contr aria  eji  bohorum,  &  ftcut  cptandum  eft,  ut  boni  pacem  habeant  ad  invicem,  ita  cptandum  eft,  ut  mali 
fint  difardes.     Impeditur  enim  iter  bonorum,  fi  unitas  v.on  dividatur  malorum. 

When  the  fame  thing  is  done  occafionally  between  minifters,  it  may  have  its  ufe ;  fome  kind  of  emulation 
and  diffidence  one  of  another,  might  make  them  more  attentive  to  their  duty  -,  for  if  once  through  a  ne- 
glect of  this,  they  difTemble  and  conceal  each  other's  faults,  or  with  one  confent  are  fuffered  to  join  the  pur- 
fuit  of  their  own  interefts,  there  is  as  great  danger  to  the  prince  as  to  the  ftate,  without  remedy  -,  in  that 
none  can  be  employed  but  by  their  hands.  But  if  a  pubiic-fpirited  and  generous  emulation  to  ferve  the  na- 
tion (hall  degenerate  into  averfion  and  enmity,  it  will  create  the  fame  inconveniencies  •,  for  they  will  then  be 
more  intent  on  contradicting  and  thwarting  one  another,  more  follicitous  to  overthrow  each  other's  councils 
and  actions,  than  to  promote  the  public  good  and  their  prince's  fervice.  Every  one  has  his  friends  and 
creatures,  and  the  common  fort  of  people  are  apt  to  be  led  into  factions ;  whence  generally  arife  tumults  2nd 
infurrections.  For  this  reafon,  Drufus  and  Germanicus  joined  themfelves,  left  the  flame  of  diffention  kindled 
in  the  palace  of  Tiberius,  fhould  be  increafed  by  the  blaft  of  their  favour. 
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A  A  M 

A  The  firfi  letter  of  the  alphabet,  not  only  in  the 
Englifti,  but  moft  other  languages.  Merchants, 
^  bankers,  and  book-keepers  ufe  it,  cither  alone,  or 
7  followed  by  fomc  other  initial  letters,  as  an  abridg- 
ment of  certain  terms  in  trade  for  faving  time,  and  room  in 
their  journals,  and  other  books  of  account. 
Being  fet  alone,  after  mentioning  a  bill  of  exchange,  A  Hands 
for  accepted  ;  in  French  accounts  A.  S.  P.  fignifies,  '  accepte 
fous  proteft,  i.  e.  accepted  under  proteft.'  A.  S.  P.  C.  '  ac- 
cepte fous  proteft,  pour  mettre  a  compte  ;  i.  e.  accepted  under 
proteft,  to  be  placed  to  account.'  A.  P.  fignifies  to  proteft. 
Merchants  commonly  diftinguifh  their  fctts  of  accounts  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  Sec.  which  anfwers  theendof  No.  i,  2, 
3,  Sec.  in  order  to  refer  by  thefe  letters,  from  new  fetts  of 
books  to  the  old,  to  certain  articles  which  had  their  rile  in 
the  preceding  books. 

AAGGI-DOGGII,  a  Perfian  word,  fignifying  '  The  bitter 
mountain.'  It  is  fo  called,  on  account  of  being  a  very 
dangerous  paffage  for  the  trading  caravans,  which  travel  into 
Perfia,  and  take  their  route  of  Conftantinople  to  Ifpahan.  It 
is  fituated  a  day's  journey  from  Louri,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Perfia,  near  Chaouqueu. 

When  thefe  caravans  are  arrived  at  the  pafs  of  this  mountain, 
all  the  camels  and  hcrfes  are  numbered,  for  each  of  which 
the  caravan-bachi  t;,kes  a  duty,  which  he  employs  partly 
for  the  pay  of  foldiers  that  guard  the  caravans,  and  partly 
for  other  fmall  charges :  but  he  detains  the  greateft  part  for 
himfelf. 

AAM,  or  HAAM,  is  a  meafure  of  4  ankers,  or  2  ftekans,  or 
32  mingles,  the  mingle  being  of  2  pints  of  the  meafure  of 
Paris.  6  Aams  make  one  ton  of  4  hogfheads  of  Bourdeaux, 
each  hogfhead  making  at  Amfterdam  12  ftekans,  and  50 
ftekans  the  ton,  or  800  mingles  of  wine  and  lees  ;  which 
amount  to  1600  pints  of  Paris,  and  confequently  the  aam* 
contains  about  250  to  260  pints  of  Paris. 
The  aam  is  alfo  a  meafure  which  the  Dutch  ufe  generally  in 
the  feven  united  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  it  agrees  to 
that  of  the  hogfhead,  barrel,  or  ton,  provided  the  contents 
of  each  of  thefe  vefiels  be  128  mingles,  which  is  a  Dutch, 
meafure  alfo,  ufed  for  liquids,  and  which  weighs  about  36 
ounces  avoir-dupois. 

The  Bourdeaux  and  Rhenifh  wines,  brandies,  and  the  diffe- 
rent forts  of  oils,  are  fold  in  tiie  fame  provinces  by  the  aam. 
Mr.  Savary  is  miftaken  in  faying,  that  the  mingle  makes  two 
pints  of  Paris  meafure,  it  making  only  one  pint,  and  about 
i.  His  error  was  occafioned  by  Ricard's  Treatife  of  the  trade 
of  Amfterdam,  which  he  made  ufe  of,  where  in  page  19  it  is 
faid  that  it  is  divided  into  two  pints  Mr  Ricard,  not  having 
explained  *hat  pint  he  meant,  oceafions  foreigners  to  mif- 
take  him  ;  it  is  the  Englifh  pint  that  he  intended,  which 
makes  a  lit  1  more  than  the  half  pint  of  Paris,  whole  diffe- 
rence is  not  above  half  an  ouice;  for  tne  Paris  pint,  filled 
with  common  water,  weighs  31  ounces,  and  that  of  England 
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16  ounces.  According  to  this,  the  aam,  filled  with  common 
water,  weighs  288  pounds,  and  makes  of  Paris  pints  148}, 
and  not  250,  to  260,  as  Mr.  Savary  fays :  it  makes  inEng- 
liih  pints  the  fame  number  as  that  of  pounds,  viz.  288 
pints,  the  Englifh  pint  of  water  being  a  pound. 
From  hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  mingle  makes  more  than  two 
Englifh  pints,  by  about  four  ounces  ;  but  retail  traders  in 
the  fame  provinces  make  ufe  of  the  divifion  of  two  pints,  as 
Monf.  Ricard  fays,  by  way  of  obtaining  good  meafure. 
Laftly,  the  aam  of  oil,  among  the  retail  traders,  is  reckoned 
no  more  than  120  mingle*,  by  reafon  of  the  wafte  to  which 
it  is  liable. 

ABACA,  a  kind   of  flax   or  hemp,  gathered  in  fome  of  the 
Manillas  or  Philippine  iflands. 

There  are  two  forts  of  it,  the  white  and  the  grey.  This 
plant  is  a  fort  of  Indian  plantane,  which  is  fown  every  year, 
and,  being  gathered,  it  is  fteeped  in  water,  and  beaten  as 
hemp  is.  The  white  abaca  ferves  for  making  very  fine  lin- 
nen  ;  but  the  grey  is  employed  for  nothing  but  cordage. 

ABAGI.     SeeABASsi. 

The  abagi  (which  feems  to  be  the  fame  thing  as  the  abaffi, 
although  of  different  value)  is  worth  at  TefHis,  and  through- 
out all  Georgia,  about  36  fols  French  money  ;  four  chaouris, 
which  are  alio  called  fains,  make  one  abagi.  An  ufalton 
is  worth  half  an  abagi,  or  two  chaouris.  Forty  afpers,  or 
carbequis,  make  one  abagi.  Finally,  the  fequin  of  Venice 
is  worth  fix  abagis,  or  three  chaouris. 

ABASSI,  a  filver  coin  in  Perfia,  in  figure  and  fize  very  much 
like  the  ancient  pieces  of  fifteen  fols  in  France.  The  abaffi 
takes  its  name  from  Shah-Abas  II.  king  of  Perfia,  who  or- 
dered the  coinage  of  it.  It  has  on  one  fide,  for  legend,  the 
profeffion  of  the  Mahometan  faith,  '  There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet;'  and  on  the  other  the 
king's  name,  and  that  of  the  city  where  it  was  coined. 
This  coin,  which  has  a  great  currency  in  Perfia,  is  worth 
two  mammoudts  or  foyr  chayes  ;  the  chaye  being  eftimated 
at  the  fate  of  nine  fols  fix  deniers  of  French  money,  makes 
the  abaffi  worth  thirty-eight  fols,  or  feventeen  fols  of  Hol- 
land. They  have  alfo  pieces  of  five  abaffis,  in  value  nine 
livres,  and  from  twelve  to  thirteen  French  fols;  andlikewife 
pieces  of  two  abaffis,  which  are  in  value  one  half  of  the 
former.  Of  thefe  they  coin  but  few,  and  they  are  fcarce 
current  in  commerce,  being  commonly  accounted  a  fort  of 
pocket-pieces.  The  pieces  of  five  abaffis  are  round,  a  little 
thicker  and  larger  than  a  French  crown,  and  the  half  of 
thefe  in  proportion. 

In  trade,  both  at  Ifpahan  and  in  the  reft  of  Perfia,  the  filver 
coin  partes  by  weight,  not  by  tale  :  the  bags  contain  50  to- 
mans, which  make  2500  abnffis :  they  are  weighed  by  weights 
of  one  toman,  or  fifty  abaffis  each.  If  they  fufpecT:  that  there 
are  any  light  or  counterfeit  pieces,  they  difcover  them  by 
weighing  25  of  them  againft  25,  and  fo  on. 
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ABATELEMENT,  a  term  ufed  by  the  French  in  the  ports 
of  the  Levant,  fignifying  a  fentence  of  the  confjl,  which  im- 
ports a  prohibition  of  commerce  to  all  merchants  and  traders 
of  the  French  nation,  who  will  not  ftand  to  their  bargains, 
or  who  refufetopay  their  debts.  This  prohibition  is  fofevere, 
that  thofe  againft  whom  it  is  iffued,  are  not  fuffered  to  fue  any 
perfon  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  till  they  have  madefatis- 
faction,  according  to  the  conful's  fentence,  and  have  got  the 
abatelement  taken  off,  by  the  execution  of  its  full  contents. 
ABATEMENT,  otherwife  REBATE,  a  term  in  ufe  among 
traders  for  a  difcount  or  abatement  in  the  price  of  certain 
commodities,  when  the  buyer  advances  the  fum  directly,  for 
which  he  might  have  taken  time. 

As  traders  are  not  always  inclined  to  pay  ready  money,  an 
abatement  or  deduction  of  fo  much  per  cent,  per  ann.  has 
been  devifed  to  induce  them  thereto,  that  they  may  take  the 
advantage  of  the  cuftomary  difcount. 

'Tis  alfo  the  practice  of  feveral  great  trading  companies  in 
foreign  countries,  to  allow  difcount  for  payment  of  ready 
money,  and  of  that  of  the  Englifh  haft-India  company  in 
particular,  to  allow  6  percent,  to  the  buyer  for  prompt  pay- 
ment, as  it  is  termed. 
Abatement.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  goods  upon  de- 
livery at  the  cuftom  houfe  are  found  to  have  received  da- 
mage. In  this  cafe,  the  furveyor  and  landwaiter  are  to 
make  their  report  on  the  back  of  the  warrant,  and  return  it 
to  the  collector  and  principal  officers  ;  who  are  then  to  chufe 
two  indifferent  and  experienced  merchants  to  view  the  goods, 
and  upon  oath  to  determine  the  quantum  of  the  damage. 
Then  the  furveyor  and  landwaiter  certify,  that  the  goods 
viewed  by  the  merchants  are  the  fame  for  which  duty  was 
paid  :  whereupon  a  certificate  of  the  whole  proceedings  is 
made  out,  and  a  proportional  abatement  of  the  duty  is  made, 
and  repaid  to  the  merchant  upon  his  figning  the  receipt. 
ABB,  fo  the  clothiers  call  the  yarn  of  a  weaver's  warp.    They 

alfo  fay  abb-wool  in  the  fame  fenfe. 
ABBAASIES,  a  filver  coin  current  in  Perfia.  See  Abassi. 
ABEL-MOSC,  which  the  French  call  ambrette,  or  grainede 
mufc,  (mufk-feed)  is  the  feed  of  a  plant  growing  in  Egypt, 
and  in  the  Antille  iflands,  having  greenifh  and  velvet  leaves, 
very  much  refembling  thofe  of  the  marfh-mallows  ;  for  which 
reafon  the  modern  botaniits  have  given  it  the  name  of  the 
velvet  marfh-mallow  of  the  Indies.  The  feed  is  fcarce  bigger 
than  a  very  large  pin's  head,  formed  like  a  fmall  kidney,  of 
a  greyifli  colour,  and,  as  it  were,  fhagreened  on  the  upper 
fide,  of  a  fcent  like  a  compound  of  amber  and  mufk.  its 
principal  ufe  is  in  the  compofition  of  fome  perfumes,  with 
which  it  is  difficult  to  incorporate,  without  knowing  how  to 
manage  it.  The  Italian  perfumers  ufe  a  great  deal  of  it ; 
and  in  France  the  nuns  and  pater-nofter  makers  ufe  it  to 
make  chaplets,  or  bead-firings.  This  plant  is  ftiled  by 
Monfieur  Tournefort,  '  ketmia  jEgyptiaca,  femine  mof- 
chato,  ^Egyptian  ketmia,  with  feeds  fmelling  like  mufk ;'  and 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Miller  (Gardener's  Dictionary)  obferves, 
that  it  is  commonly  called  mufk-feed  in  the  Weft-Indies. 
The  ambrette  of  Martinico  is  the  beft  of  ail.  It  ought  to 
be  chofen  new,  plump,  dry,  neat,  and  of  a  good  fcent. 
ABERDEENSHIRE,  in  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the  fouth 
with  part  of  Angus  and  Merns,  or  rather  with  the  river  Dee 
and  the  Grandfbain  mountains  ;  with  part  of  Bamf  on  the 
north-weft  j  part  of  Murray  on  the  north  ;  the  German 
ocean  on  the  eaft;  and  the  river  Spey  and  part  of  Badenoch 
on  the  weft.  The  chief  places  of  trade  in  Aberdeenfhire  are, 
I.  Aberdeen,  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  this  fhire;  there 
are  two  towns  or  cities  of  that  name,  the  old  and  the  new; 
the  old  lies  about  a  mile  northward  from  the  new,  and  is 
fituated  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  extraordinary  plenty  of  falmon  and  perch. 
1.  New  Aberdeen  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee. 
It  exceeds  all  the  cities  in  the  north  of  Scotland  for  largenefs 
and  beauty.  It  ftands  in  a  fine  air,  and  has  a  great  revenue 
arifing  from  its  falmon  fifhery.  The  adjoining  fea  not  only 
furnifhes  them  with  plenty  of  fifh,  but  reproaches  them  with 
their  negligence,  when  they  fee  the  Dutch  flee...,  perpetually 
fifhing  on  their  coafts,  to  very  great  advantage:  but  it  has 
been  till  lately  the  humour  of  the  inhabitants  to  apply  them- 
felvss  chiefly  to  the  falmon-fiihing,  and  to  neglect  that  of  all 
other  forts. 

The  quantity  of  falmon  and  perch,  taken  in  both  rivers,  is 
a  kind  of  prodigy.  The  proprietors  are  united  into  a  com- 
pany, there  being  fo  many  fharcs,  of  which  no  perfon  can 
enjoy  above  one  at  a  time.  The  profits  are  very  confider- 
able,  the  falmon  being  fent  abroad  into  different  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  into  England,  France,  the  Baltic,  and 
feveral  other  parts. 

The  herring-fifhery  is  a  common  bleffing  to  all  this  fhore  of 
Scotland,  and  is  like  the  treafure  of  the  Indies  at  their  door, 
were  it  properly  ufed  by  the  Scots  in  general :  by  this,  how- 
ever, the  merchants  of  Aberdeen  arc  enabled  to  carry  on  a 
trade  to  Dantzick  and  Kuningfberg,  Riga  and  Narva,  Wy- 
bourg  and  Stockholm. 

They  have  alio  a  very  good  manufacture  of  linnen,  and  wor- 
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(hillings  a  pair.  They  alfo  fend  them  over  to  Holland,  and 
into  the  north  and  eaft  feas,  in  great  quantities  ;  yet  the  poor 
who  knit  them,  if  they  get  two  pence  fterling  a  day,  think 
they  make  a  good  day's  work. 

They  have  a  great  exportation  of  pickled  pork,  packed  up 
in  barrels,  which  they  fend  chiefly  to  the  Dutch  for  victual- 
ling their  Eaft  India  fhips,  and  their  men  of  war,  the  Aber- 
deen pork  having  the  reputation  of  being  the  beft  cured,  for 
keeping  on  long  voyages,  of  any  in  Europe. 
They  alio  export  corn  and  meal ;  but  they  generally  bring  it 
from  the  Firth  of  Murray,  or  Cromarty,  the  corn  coming 
from  about  Invernefs,  where  they  have  great  plenty. 
The  people  of  Aberdeen  are  indeed  univcrfal  merchants,  fo 
far  as  the  trade  of  the  northern  part  of  the  world  will  extend  ; 
and  it  may  be  juftly  efteemed  the  third  city  in  Scotland  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  next  after  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow. 
.  Peterhead,  in  this  fhire,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  water 
of  Ugie,  is  a  fea-port  of  confiderable  trade,  and  has  a  bay  or 
road  that  will  contain  100  fail  of  fhips  with  good  riding  in  8 
or  9  fathoms.  'Tis  high  water  here  when  the  moon  is  di- 
rectly fouth. 
.  Strathbogy,  in  this  fhire,  is  fruitful  in  corn  and  pafture, 
has  black  cattle,  fheep,  and  horfes  for  exportation  ;  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  linnen  yarn,  fpun  here  by  the  women, 
and  fold  to  the  merchants. 

Remarks. 
The  trade  of  Scotland,  particularly  the  linnen  manufacture, 
being  at  a  very  low  ebb,  before  the  year  1725,  the  royal 
boroughs,  who  are  the  guardians  of  the  trade  of  Scotland, 
took  under  their  confideration  the  ftate  of  their  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures, in  their  general  annual  convention,  held  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  July  1725,  and  in  feveral  fubfequent  meetings  of 
their  grand  annual  committee  in  that  year. 
The  fociety  alfo  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and 
many  perfons  well  (killed  in  trade  and  manufactures,  formed 
propofals  and  fchemes  for  encouraging  the  manufactures  and 
fifheries  :  the  refult  of  which  was,  that,  in  their  meeting  of 
February  1725-6,  they  refolved  to  addrefs  his.  majefty,  to 
have  the  monies,  fettled  by  law  for  the  encouraging  of  their 
manufactures  applied  for  that  purpofe,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
that  all  mifapplication  might  be  prevented. 
The  effect  of  this  was,  that  his  late  majefty  was  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  write  the  following  letter  to  the  royal  boroughs, 
which  was  prefented  to  the  convention  by  his  majefty's  ad- 
vocate, upon  the  6th  of  July  1726,  and  has  had  very  happy 
confequences  in  regard  to  their  manufactures  in  general  ever 
fince. 

Superfatted  GEORGE  R. 

Tjufty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  We  having 
obferved,  that  the  feveral  fums  of  money  referved  and  pro- 
vided by  the  treaty  of  union,  and  by  divers  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, to  be  employed  for  the  improvement  of  fifheries  and 
manufactures  in  Scotland,  have  not  hitherto  been  applied  to 
the  ufes  for  which  they  were  intended  ;  principally,  becaufe 
no  particular  plan  or  method  hath  been  concerted,  directing 
the  manner  in  which  thefe  fums  fhould  be  applied  for  the 
faid  purpofes.  And  being  defirous  to  remove  that  hindrance 
as  fpeedily  as  may  be,  we  have  thought  good  to  recommend 
to  you,  that,  at  your  firft  general  meeting  in  the  month  of 
July  next,  you  do  take  into  your  confideration  the  ftate  of 
the  faid  fifheries  and  manufactures,  and  of  the  monies  pro- 
vided for  encouraging  the  fame;  and  that  by  yourfelves,  or 
by  committees  of  your  number,  you  do  devife  and  propofe 
the  particular  methods,  rules,  and  regulations,  which  to  you 
(hall  feem  the  moft  proper,  for  the  application  of  the  faid 
fum  towards  the  encouraging  and  promoting  fifheries,  and 
fuch  other  manufactures  and  improvements  in  Scotland,  as 
(hall  moft  conduce  to  the  general  good  of  the  united  king- 
doms ;  and  that  you  do  return  to  us  the  propofitions  in  which 
you  (hall  have  agreed,  to  the  end,  that,  upon  due  confide- 
ration thereof,  a  certain  method  may  be  fettled  for  the  ap- 
plication and  management  of  thefe  fums  for  the  future.  The 
welfare  of  our  loving  people  of  Scotland,  and  the  profperity 
of  the  royal  boroughs,  is  fo  much  concerned  in  what  we  re- 
commend to  you,  that  we  doubt  not  you  will  go  on  in  the 
execution  of  what  is  expected  from  you,  with  the  utmoft 
diligence,  unanimity,  and  impartiality  :  and,  on  our  part,  wc 
allure  you  of  our  countenance  and  encouragement  in  what' 
you  (hall  propofe  for  the  real  good  of  your  country,  confid- 
ent with  the  general  intereft  of  our  united  kingdom,  cVc. 

Holles  Newcastle. 

In  confequence  of  this  letter  from  the  throne,  the  conven- 
tion agreed  upon  an  anfwer,  wherein  they  expreffed  their 
joy  and  gratitude  to  his  majefty,  for  his  tender  concern  for 
the  welfaieof  Scotland;  which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  moft 
knowing  people,  with  great  gratitude  and  loyalty,  and  ani- 
mated them  z,ealoufly  to  exert  themfelves  to  obtain  feveral 
acts  of  parliament  for  regulating  their  linnen  manufacture, 
and  promoting  the  fifheries  in  general  of  this  part  of  the- 
united  kingdom.  And,  fince  this  period  of  time,  the  linnen 
manufactures  of  Scotland  have  arofe  to  a  very  extraordinary 
perfection  :  and  'tis  now  to  be  moft  ardently  wifhed  and  de- 
8  fiKd, 
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fneJ,  that  their  fiiherics  will  meet  with  fuch  fuecefi  and  pro- 
(ocrity,  as  to  employ  numbcrlefs  of  the  diftrefled  poor,  and 
prove  as  good  a  nurfciy  for  our  Britifh  feamen  as  the  coal 

•  has  been. 
The  rcafon  for  taking  notice  of  his  late  majeftv's  regard  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Scots  manufactures  and  fifherics,  is 
with  a  view  to  obferve,  what  great  and  happy  effects  proceed 
from  proper  encouragement  being  given  by  authority  to  any 
particular  branch  of  trade.  The  commiflioners  and  trtrftces 
appointed  in  Scotland  in  confcqucncc  hereof,  for  the  care  of 
their  trade,  were  Co  affected  with  his  majefty's  tender  con- 
cern for  their  profperity,  that  they  beftowed  their  time  and 
attendance  upon  the  fervice  of  the  public,  without  fee  01 
reward.  Their  meetings  were  frequent  and  regular.  Every 
fedcrunt  manifefted,  that  their  fervice  was  of  great  ufe  and 
importance  to  their  country,  by  contributing  greatly  to  ad- 
vance the  improvement  and  extenfion  of  their  fiftieries  and 
manufactures  of  every  kind.  Numbcrlefs  letters  were  re- 
ceived by  their  fecrctary  from  every  corner  of  their  country, 
for  the  folution  of  doubts  and  qucftions,  and  petitions  and 
applications  for  encouragement  of  various  kinds  upon  diffe- 
rent branches  of  trade;  alfo  memorials  and  complaints  of 
abufes,  defeats,  flovenly  and  unprofitable  practices  in  the  ma 
na»ement  of  many  parts  of  their  manufacture,  and  propofals 
of  improvements,  and  of  the  mod  frugal  and  expeditious  me- 
thods of  carrying  on  feveral  branches  of  trade  to  the  beft 
advantage.  Thefc  the  commiflioners  duly  weighed,  and 
gave  full  fatisfadlion  thereto  by  regular  anfwers,  according  to 
the  beft  information  they  could  pofiibly  receive.  And  fuch 
have  been  the  good  effects  of  this  correfpondcncc,  and  zeal 
for  the  intereft  of  trade  fince,  that  wc  may  truly  fay,  that  the 
whole  face  of  Scotland  is  changed.  But,  under  the  head  of 
Scotland,  wc  fhall  rcprefent  the  general  ftate  of  the  trade  of 
that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  as  we  fhall  the  particular 
branches  carried  on  in  the  feveral  fhircs  or  counties. 

ABLAQUE,  as  la  foye  Ablaqtie,  or  Ablaque  (ilk,  is  the  Ar- 
daflinc  filk,  which  comes  from  Perfia  by  the  way  of  Smyrna. 
It  is  very  beautiful,  and  hardly  inferior  in  finenefs  to  the 
Sourbaftis.  It  is  but  little  ufed,  however,  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  hlk  fluffs  made  at  Lyons  and  Tours,  becaufe  it  will 
not  bear  hot  water  in  the  winding.  The  French  have  given 
it  the  name  of  Ablaque  filk. 

ABORTIVE  VELLUM,  is  made  of  the  fkin  of  an  abortive 
calf.     Sec  Vi  LLUM. 

ABOLCOUCHOU,  a  fort  of  woollen  cloth  made  in  France, 
particularly  in  Provence,  Languedoc,  and  Dauphine,  defigned 
for  E^ypt.  See  the  article  Cloth,  where  mention  is  made 
of  thofe  that  are  fent  to  the  Levant  by  the  way  of  Marleilles 

ABRA,  a  filvcr  coin  in  Poland,  worth  from  24  to  25  French 
fols.  The  ahra  is  current  at  Conllantinople,  and  in  all  the 
dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior:  it  is  received  there  upon 
the  foot  of  cue  fourth  of  the  aflani,  or  Holland's  dollar.  See 
Aslani. 

ABRIDGMENT,  a  fummary  or  contraction  of  a  writing, 
&c.  wherein  the  lefs  material  things  being  omitted,  or  more 
briefly  mentioned,  the  whole  is  brought  into  a  lefler  compafs. 

ABROHANI,  or  MALLEMOLE,  the  name  of  a  certain 
muffin,  or  clear,  white,  fine  cotton  cloth,  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  particularly  from  Bengal,  being  in  length 
76  French  ells  and  3  quarters,  and  in  breadth  five  eighths. 

ABRUZZO,  a  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  Italy. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  one  called  the  Farther 
Abruzzo,  the  other  the  Nigher  Abruzzo.  The  former  of 
thefe  is  bounded  on  the  north-weft,  by  the  Marca  d'Ancona  ; 
on  the  fouth-weft,  by  Sabina  and  Campagnia  de  Roma  ;  on 
the  fouth-eaft,  by  the  Nigher  Abruzzo;  and  on  the  north- 
eaft,  by  the  Adriatic  fea. 

This  country  is  cold  and  mountainous,  being  croffed  by  the 
Apennines  ;  yet  is  fertile  in  grain,  fruits,  and  efpecially  in 
faffron  ;  and  breeds  great  quantities  of  beaftt  both  wild  and 
tame.  It  is  healthy,  pleafant,  and  well  inhabited,  and  the 
people  are  induftrious,  given  to  traffic,  and  fome  manufac- 
tures, particularly  the  woollen. 

The  Nigher  Abruzzo,  is  more  mountainous  and  cold  than 
the  other,  and  yet  is  far  from  being  fo  healthy  as  that.  The 
rivers  of  it  are  the  Lenta,  Foro,  Moro,  Feltrino,  Sangto, 
Afignella,  and  Irigno.  The  country  watered  by  them  pro- 
duces great  plenty  of  corn,  rice,  wines,  fruit,  and  efpecially 
faffron  ;  but  here  are  many  large  woods;  that  fhelter  great 
number  of  wolves,  bears,  and  other  wild  creatures,  wnich 
oblige  travellers  to  go  always  in  troops  and  well  armed  : 
which  prevents  improvements  in  trade. 

Ortona  al  Marc,  in  this  province,  fo  called  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  Ortona  di  Marfi  in  the  fame  province,  is  an  ancient 
town  belonging  to  the  Frentani,  and  fituate  on  the  Adriatic 
gulph,  between  the  rivers  of  Foro  and  Moro,  It  had  for- 
merly a  convenient  and  fafe  harbour  for  fhipping,  but  is  now 
thinly  inhabited  and  little  frequented,  becaufe  the  Venetians 
fpoiled  the  hav°n. 

Remark. 
We  may  here  obferve,  that,  in  places  where  there  is  nu 
trade,  they  are  hardly  worth  taking  notice  of,  unlefs  to  ma 
nifeft  the  neceffity  of  cultivation  in  our  own  country,  where 
ever  it  apptars  practicable. 
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ABUCCO,  ABOCCO,  or  ABOCCHI,  a  weight  ufed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Pegu.  One  abucco  is  twelve  teccalis  and  a  half  • 
two  abuccos  make  an  agiro,  which  is  alfo  called  giro  •  two 
gin  make  halt  a  biza,  and  the  biza  weighs  ico  teccalis'  that 
is  to  lav,  2  pounds  5  ounces  the  heavy  weight,  or  2  pounds  o 
ounces  light  weightof  Venice;  See  Venice  forits  weights  &c 

ABUKESB,  or  ASLANI.     See  Aslani.  °      ' 

ABYSSINIA,  or  upper  Ethiopia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  bv 
Nubia  or  Sennar.  On  the  caft  it  had  formerly  the  Red  W 
and  the  coaft  of  Abex  5  on  the  fou.h  by  Alaba,  Jcndero  of 
G.ng.ro,  as  the  Portuguefc  write  it;  on  the  weft  by  the 
river  Malcg,  which  falls  into  the  Nile,  and  by  this  I  aft  quite 
to  the  boundary  of  Nubia.  For  the  more  tedious  difputable 
dcfcnptions  with  refpeft  to  its  boundaries,  we  refer  to  thofc 
who  have  profeiTedly  written  thereon  ;  our  view  being  only 
to  take  a  furvey  of  what  commerce  they  have,  and  this  is 
very  trifling  for  fo  cxtenfive  a  kingdom. 

Remarks. 
Trade  and  manufactures  arc  wholly  wanting  here;  and  tho' 
their  way  of  living  makes  them  need  the  fewer,  yet'even 
thofe  that  are  moft  neceffary,  they  are  fupplied  with  by  the 
Jews  ;  fuch  as  weaving  fluffs  for  drefs,  and  forging  heads 
for  their  lances,  kc.  They  have  a  natural  averfion  for  all 
fmiths,  as  people  that  deal  in  fire,  and  live  in  a  kind  of  hell 
as  they  conceive  of  it  ;  and  yet  their  princes  are  not  infen- 
fiblc  of  the  great  advantages  a  plenty  of  all  forts  of  trades 
would  be  to  their  dominions,  though  they  dare  not,  it  ficms 
force  their  fuhjecls  to  what  they  would  deem  an  infupport- 
able  flavery  ;  witnefs  the  letter,  which  David  one  of  their 
monarchs,  fent  to  John  III.  of  Portugal,  wherein  he  defired 
him  to  fend  over  to  him  fome  printers,  armourers,  cutlers 
phyficians,  furgcons,  architects,  carpenters,  mafons,  gold- 
Imiths,  miners,  bricklayers,  and  jewellers. 
They  fcem  indeed  by  their  churches,  and  other  ruinated 
places,  to  have  heretofore  encouraged  architecture.  But  the 
workmen  were  fent  for  from  other  countries,  and  were  forced 
to  do  all  themfelves  ;  fo  that  when  thefe  fabrics  were  reared 
efpecially  the  imperial  palace  built  by  Peter  Pais,  a  Portu- 
guefc architect,  the  people  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Ethiopia 
to  view  it,  and  admired  it  as  a  new  wonder  of  the  world. 
However,  thefe  occupations  which  they  have  amon"  them' 
are  always  conveyed  from  the  father  to  the  children." 
Gold,  filver,  copper,  and  iron,  are  the  principal  ores  with 
which  their  mines  abound  in  this  extenfive  part  of  Africa- 
but  not  above  one  third  part  is  made  ufe  of  by  way  of  mer- 
chandize, or  converted  into  money;  of  which  they  have 
little  or  no  ufe  in  Abyffinia.  They  cut  their  gold  indeed  into 
fmall  pieces  for  the  pay  of  their  troops,  and  for  expences  of 
the  court,  which  is  a  pretty  modern  cuftom  among  them  ; 
the  king's  gold,  before  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  centuryj 
being  laid  up  in  his  treafury  in  ingots,  with  intent  never  to 
be  carried  out,  or  never  ufed  in  any  thing  but  veifels,  and 
trinkets  for  the  fervice  of  the  palace. 

In  the  lieu  of  fmall  money,  they  make  ufe  of  rock  fait  as 
white  as  (now,  and  as  hard  as  a  ftone.  This  is  taken  out 
of  the  mountain  of  Lafta,  and  put  into  the  king's  warehoufes  ; 
where  it  is  reduced  into  tablets  of  a  foot  long,  and  three 
inches  broad,  ten  of  which  are  worth  about  a  French  crown. 
When  they  are  circulated  in  trade,  they  are  reduced  ftill 
into  fmaller  pieces,  as  occafion  requires.  This  fait  is  alfo 
applied  to  the  fame  purpofe  as  common  fea  fait. 
This  fait  is  fold,  as  it  were,  weight  for  weight  for  gold. 
With  this  mineral  fait  the  Ethiopians  purchafe  pepper,  fpices, 
and  filk  fluffs,  which  are  brought  to  them  by  the  Indians,  in 
their  ports  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Cardamrms,  ginger,  aloes,  myrrh,  caffia,  civet,  ebony- 
wood,  ivory,  wax,  honey,  cotton  and  linnens  of  various 
forts  and  colours,  are  merchandizes  which  may  be  had  from 
Abyffinia;  to  which  may  be  added  fugar,  hemp,  flax,  and 
excellent  wines,  if  thefe  people  had  the  art  of  preparing 
them. 

It   has  been  thought,  that  the  coffee-berry   was  originally 
tranfplanted  from  Ethiopia  into  Arabia,  from  whence  a  great 
quantify  is  brought:  but  this  is   uncertain,  as  there  are  no 
figns  of  it  among  them  at  prefent. 
'Tis  affirmed  by  good  hiftorians,  there  are  in   this  country 

•  the  fineft  emeralds  that  are  any  where  to  be  found  ;  and  tho' 
they  are  found  but  in  oneplace,  they  are  there  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  fomeTo  large  and  fo  perfect,  that  they  are  inefti- 
mable  in  value.  Alfo  on  the  iflands  near  Arqua  (which  for 
that  reafon  the  Turks  keep  a  garrifon  at)  they  find  very  good 
bright  pearls,  and  very  large,  fome  of  which  are  of  the 
fineft  colour. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  merchandizes,  whereof  we  have 
fpoken,  are  more  for  foreign  than  inland  trade.  Their  do- 
mcftic  commerce  confifts  chiefly  in  fali,  honey,  buck- wheat, 
ferey  peafe,  citrons,  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  provifions, 
with  fruits  and  herbage  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  life. 
Thofe  places  that  the  Abyffinian  merchants  frequent  the  moft, 
who  dare  venture  to  carry  their  commodities  by  fea  them- 
felves, are  the  Arabia  happy,  and  the  Indies,  particularly 
thofe  of  Goa,  Cambaye,  Bengal  and  Suruatra. 
With  regard  to  their  ports  on  the  Red  Sea,  to  which  foreign 
merchants  commonly  refort,  the  moft  confiderable  are  thofe 

of 
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of  Mette,  Azum,  Zajalla,  Maga,  Dazo,  Patea,  and  Brava. 
They  had  formerly  Ercocco  and  Quaqueu  ;  but  the  Turks 
ruined  thefe  ports  towards  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  with  them  others  of  their  maritime  cities. 
The  trade  of  the  AbyiTinians  by  land  is  inconfiderable.  There 
are,  however,  bands  of  Abytiinians  who  arrive  yearly  at 
E^ypt,  particularly  at  Cairo,  laden  with  gold  duft,  which 
they  bring  to  barter  for  the  merchandizes  of  that  country,  or 
of  Europe,  for  which  they  have  occafion. 
Thefe  carilas  or  caravans,  if  we  may  be  allowed  tbus  to  call 
a  body  of  40  or  50  poor  wretches,  who  unite  together  for 
their  mutual  ^iTilrance  in  their  journey,  are  commonly  three 
or  four  months  on  their  route,  traveling  forefts  and  moun- 
tains almoft  impaffable,  in  order  to  exchange  their  gold  for  ne- 
ceffaries  for  their  families,  and  return  immediately  with  the 
greateft  part  of  the  merchandize  on  their  backs.  Sometimes 
the  Jews  or  the  Egyptians  will  give  them  credit. 
'Tis  extraordinary  that  thefe  merchants  fhould  give  thefe 
poor  wretches  credit,  againft  whom  they  have  no  recourfe,  if 
they  fail  of  payment.  But  experience  has  fhewn,  that  they 
have  never  abufcd  the  confidence  repofed  in  them,  not  even 
on  account  of  their  death  ;  for,  if  that  happens,  their  fellow- 
travellers  take  care  of  the  effects  of  the  deceafed,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  families,  and  in  order  therewith  to  difcharge 
thofe  debts  contracted  at  Cairo. 

Other  nations  with  whom  the  Abyflinians  carry  on  trade  by 
land,  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Adel,  the  Turks 
who  are  now  mailers  of  Ercocco  and  Quaqueu,  the  Melen- 
dians,  the  people  of  Mofambique,  and  the  Portuguefe  who 
are  fettled  upon  thofe  coafts. 

Befoie  we  conclude,  it  fnould  be  remembered,  that  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  trade  of  thefe  people,  is  that  of 
flaves,  who  are  greatly  efteemed  in  the  Indies  and  Arabia  for 
the  beft,  and  the  moft  faithful  of  all  that  the  other  kingdoms 
of  Africa  furnifh.  The  Indian  and  Arabian  merchants  fre- 
quently fubftitute  them  as  their  factors ;  and,  on  account  of 
their  good  fervices  and  integrity,  not  only  often  give  them 
their  liberty,  but  liberally  reward  them. 
Though  the  productions  and  populoufnefs  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  would  admit  of  a  furprizing  improvement  in  general 
commerce  with  the  Europeans  ;  yet  it  is  as  little  cultivated 
here,  as  in  any  other  parts  of  Africa.  See  Africa,  and 
its  feveral  divifions  from  that  general  head. 

ACACIA  is,  according  to  Pomet,  the  fruit,  or  rather  the  feeds 
of  a  yellow  fruit  inclining  to  red,  of  the  fize  of  a  magdalen- 
pear,  or  lefs  than  that  of  an  orange.  The  tree  which  bears 
thefe,  is,  according  to  the  Sieur  RoufTeau's  letter,  5  or  6  feet 
high,  adorned  with  leaves  of  a  yellowifh  green,  and  fomething 
of  the  fhape  of  ivy.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  grow  in  tufts, 
of  a  carnation  colour  3  from  whence  comes  a  yellow  fruit, 
or  feed,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  chefnut,  of  the  fhape  of  a  kid- 
ney, and  of  an  olive  colour,  covered  with  a  nut  or  ftone, 
wherein  is  a  white  almond,  which,  after  it  has  been  roafted 
like  a  chefnut  in  the  fire,  is  pleafant  to  eat. 
The  Americans  cut  the  yellow  fruit  in  flices,  and  eat  it  in  the 
manner  we  do  a  China  orange,  as  well  to  revive  the  fpirits, 
as  to  cool  them,  becaufe  they  are  full  of  a  well-tafted  juice. 
You  muft  chufe  fuch  as  are  large  and  new,  of  an  olive  co- 
lour, with  white  kernels,  which  are  the  certain  figns  they  are 
frefh  ;  and  not  of  a  chefnut  colour,  which  is  a  fign  of  their 
being  old  and  over- ripe. 

ACACIA  VERA  is,  according  to  many  authors,  the  thicken 
ed  juice  of  a  large  tree,  growing  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  whofe 
bloifom  is  white  and  purgative,  and  which  is  all  over  thorny, 
except  its  trunk.  From  this  tree  it  is,  as  fome  other  au- 
thors pretend,  that  the  gum  arabic  iffues.  However  that 
be,  for  the  opinion  of  both  has  but  a  flender  foundation, 
this  thickened  juice,  from  what  tree  foever  it  is  produced, 
comes  from  the  Levant,  in  round  balls  of  different  fizes, 
wrapped  up  in  very  thin  bladders. 

The  acacia  vera,  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  full  ripe,  of  a  tan 
colour,  of  a  reddifh  brown,  fmooth  and  fhining,  and  of  a 
ftyptic  and  fomething  difagreeable  tafte.  This  drug  is  ufed 
in  the  compofition  of  Venice  treacle. 

ACACIA  GERMANICA,  or  German  Acacia,  is  a  counter- 
feit drug,  made  of  the  juice  of  floes,  or  wild  plums,  which 
grow  upon  the  black-thorn  ;  that  juice  is  boiled  afterwards 
to  a  folid  confidence,  and  put  into  bladders  like  the  true 
acacia,  which  comes  from  Egypt.  But  neverthelefs  it  is 
fcarcc  poflible  to  be  miftaken  in  it;  the  acacia  vera  being  of 
a  reddifh  tan  colour,  and  the  acacia  Germanica  as  black  as 
common  Spanifh  liquorice.  Lemery  fays,  the  true  acacia  is 
made  by  expreflion  out  of  the  fruit,  and  that  either  ripe,  or 
unripe.  From  the  ripe  fruit  there  is  a  black  juice  :  from  the 
unripe  fruit  a  red  or  yellowifh  juice,  the  colour  not  fo  black, 
but  more  inclining  to  red,  and  of  a  fwcet  fcent.  This,  he 
adds,  is  the  true  acacia  of  Diofcorides,  which  is  to  be  ufed 
in  making  Venice  treacle. 

ACAJOU,  is  the  fruit,  or  rather  the  feed  of  a  tree,  growing 
in  the  Antillc  iflands,  and  in  many  places  of  the  continent  of 
America,  and  efpccially  in  Brafil. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  trees  which  bear  this  name,  but 
there  is  but  one  of  them  that  produces  fruit.  The  fruit  bear- 
ing acajou  is  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize,  with  branches  that  in- 
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cline  very  much  downward.  Its  leaves  are  broad  and  ftreaked 
with  many  veins,  and  round  at  the  end.  The  bloffoms, 
which  grow  in  clufiers,  and  are  of  a  very  agreeable  fmell, 
are  white,  when  they  firft  open,  and  afterwards  of  a  carna- 
tion and  purple  colour.  Its  fruit  is  of  the  form  of  an  apple 
fomewhat  oblong,  covered  with  a  thin  rind  of  a  lively  red, 
and  crowned  with  a  kind  of  creft  of  an  olive  colour.  In  the 
infide  are  fpungy  filaments,  which  yield  a  juice  between  fweet 
and  four,  very  good  for  quenching  the  thirft,  and  againft 
fainting  fits,  when  mixed  with  fugar.  The  Indians  make  a 
liquor  of  it,  which  will  inebriate  like  wine  ;  and  laftly,  the 
ftone  or  feed,  which  is  what  the  druggifts  and  grocers  at  Pa  is 
fell  under  the  name  of  acajou,  is  a  kind  of  chelnut  in  the 
form  of  a  hare's  liver,  within  which  there  is  a  kernel,  and 
that  being  peeled  is  an  excellent  ftomachic. 
The  acajou  nuts  fhould  be  chofen  frefh,  and  of  an  olive  co- 
lour. When  incifions  are  made  in  the  acajou  tree,  it  emits 
a  clear  tranfparent  gum,  very  like  the  gum  arabic. 
The  Chevalier  des  Marchais,  in  his  Voyage  de  Guinee, 
Tom  III.  p.  266,  fays, 

That  there  are  two  kinds  of  acajou  ;  the  firff.  is  that  to 
which  the  Spaniards  have  given  the  name  of  cedar,  on  c- 
count  of  the  fcent  of  its  wood,  though  in  reality  it  differs  as 
much  from  the  cedar,  as  the  cedar  does  from  the  apple  tree. 
The  fecond  kind  has  retained  throughout  all  America,  the 
name  which  the  Indians  of  all  nations  have  given  it,  with  (o 
little  difference  from  each  other,  that  it  is  plainly  known  to 
be  the  fame  in  all  their  idioms.  This  tree  is  fo  common, 
that  there  are  whole  forefts  of  it  in  Brafil  and  Guiana.  The 
Portuguefe  have  no  remedy  more  fure  for  curing  their  negroes 
of  a  pain  in  the  ftomach,  which  is  a  kind  of  dropfy,  tnan 
to  leave  them  to  themfelves,  in  places  abounding  with  thefe 
trees.  Hunger  prefling  thofe  poor  wretches,  and  they  not 
finding  any  other  food  but  the  fruit  of  the  acajou,  they  glut 
themfelves  with  it ;  and  the  fruit  foon  cutting  the  noxious 
humours,  that  occafion  the  diftemper,  thefe  dropiical  flaves, 
who  were  fcarce  able  to  ftir,  are  feen  in  a  ihort  time  running- 
like  flags,  and  in  a  wonderful  ftate  of  health. 
The  nut,  which  the  fruit  bears  at  its  extremity,  contains  in 
the  fhel!  an  oil,  which  is  the  more  fharp  and  bitin&.  the  'efs 
ripe  it  is.  This  oil  is  however  of  a  wonderful  ule,  in  i  g 
up  and  cleanfing  the  oldeii  ulcers,  and  all  other  difesfes  of 
the  fkin  ;  and  alfo  for  killing  thofe  dangerous  iniects  mat 
get  under  the  toe-nails,  and  into  the  wrinkles  of  the  item, 
where  they  occafion  ulcers  that  are  frequently  incurable. 
The  Portuguefe  call  them  bichos,  the  Spaniards  niguas,  and 
the  French  chiques. 

In  proportion  as  the  fruit  ripens,  the  fharpnefs  of  the  oil  de- 
creafes ;  but  there  always  remains  more  than  enough  to  make 
the  tongue  and  gums  of  thofe  fmart,  who  are  fo  imprudent 
as  to  crack  that  nut  with  their  teeth. 

There  is  no  occafion  to  extract  this  oil  in  the  country  where 
the  fruit  grows,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  Europe;  it  being 
fufBcient  to  fend  the  nuts  thither.  Though  they  be  never  fo 
ftale,  they  always  retain  oil  enough.  In  order  to  extract  it, 
the  nut  muft  be  fplit,  and  its  pieces  laid  upon  burning  char- 
coal. The  oil,  which  is  contained  between  the  two  coats  of 
the  fhell,  comes  out  as  foon  as  it  feels  the  fire  :  it  is  collected 
with  a  little  cotton,  and  applied  to  the  ufes  mentioned  above. 
The  kernel  contained  in  this  fhell  is  white,  folid,  delicate, 
and  of  a  better  tafte  than  the  beft  almonds,  and  is  much  like 
that  in  the  ftone  of  a  pine-apple.  Thefe  nuts  are  eaten  raw 
when  frefh  gathered,  after  having  been  fteeped  for  a  fhort 
time  in  water,  with  a  little  fait :  many  like  them  better  roaft- 
ed. In  order  to  that,  the  fhell  is  a  little  broke,  and  laid  for  a 
moment  on  the  coals  :  it  then  opens  of  itfelf,  the  kernel  is 
taken  out,  and  a  little  brown  fkin,  that  covers  it,  being  peeled 
off,  it  is  then  of  a  delicious  tafte.  .Thefe  nuts  will  keep 
many  years,  and  fcarce  lofe  any  thing  of  their  goodnefs.  The 
Indians  fet  fo  great  value  upon  the  fruit  of  the  acajou,  and 
the  nut  that  adheres  to  it,  that  they  often  make  war  with 
each  other,  for  the  crop  of  this  fruit,  which  in  Guiana  is 
ripe  in  the  months  of  December,  January  and  February. 
This  fruit  is  of  the  form  of  an  apple.  The  fkin  is  thin 
and  fmooth,  of  a  fine  red  on  the  fide  next  to  the  fun,  and 
of  a  gold  colour  on  the  oppofite  fide.  Their  fmell  is 
fweet,  agreeable,  and  comforting.  Their  fubftance  is  en- 
tirely fpungy,  and  full  of  an  exceeding  tart  and  ftyptic  li- 
quor, before  the  fruit  is  ripe;  but  iweet,  pleafant,  and, 
wholefome,  when  it  has  attained  its  maturity.  They  re- 
frefh  and  exhilarate  ;  ard,  though  they  are  a  little  binding, 
yet  they  wonderfully  provoke  urine. 

They  make  a  tart  and  pleafant  wine  of  it,  which  is  heady, 
kept  two  or  three  days;  after  which  it  turns  into  a  very 
fharp  vinegar.  People  of  (kill  might  make  a  wine  of  it,  that 
would  keep  longer  :  fome  have  cauled  the  juice  of  the  acajou 
fruit  to  be  diftilled,  which  has  produced  a  very  ftrong  Ipirit. 
This  tree,  during  the  great  heats,  emits  lumps  of  gum,  of 
an  amber  colour,  hard  and  fiiable,  or  apt  to  crumble.  The 
Indians  difiolvc  it  in  water,  and  give  it  with  fuccefs  to  wo- 
men troubled  with  hyfteric  diforders,  or  their  periodic  mala- 
dies. This  gum  has  little  or  no  fcent. 
ACANTHUS,  otherwife  called  branca  urfina,  or  bear's- 
breech,  is  a  plant  ufed  in  medicine.  Its  leaves  are  fomewhat 
5  like 
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like  thofe  of  the  tluftlc  ;  the  flowers  are  labiatcd*  ;  the  under 
lip  of  the  flower  is  divided  into  three  fegments,  which  in  the 
beginning  is  curled  up  in  form  of  a  fhort  tube  :  in  the  plarc 
of  the  upper  lip  are  produced  the  ftaraina  or  feeds,  which 
fupport  the  pointals  :  the  cup  of  the  flower  is  compofed  of 
leaves  which  are  prickly }  the  upper  part  of  which  is  bent 
over  like  an  arch,  and  fupplies  the  defeat  of  the  upper  lip  of 
the  flower.  The  fruit  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  divided  in 
the  middle  into  two  cells,  each  containing  one  fingle  fmooth 
feed. 

There  are  four  fpecies  of  this  plant  known,  viz. 
1.  Acanthus  fativus,  vel  mollis  Virgilii.  The  fmooth- 
lcaved  garden  bcar's-brcech.  This  is  the  fort  ufed  in  medi- 
cine, and  fuppofed  to  be  the  mollis  acanthus  of  Virgil.  2 
Acanthus  aculeatus,  the  prickly  bear's-breech.  3.  Acan- 
thus rarioribus  &  brevioribus  aculeis  munitus,  the  middle 
bear's-brcech,  with  Ihort  fpines.  4.  Acanthus  Lufitanicus, 
ampliflimo  folio  lucido,  the  Portugal  bear's-breech,  with 
large  Aiming  leaves.  All  thefc  plants  are  eafily  propagated 
by  parting  their  roots  in  February  or  March,  or  by  feeds 
fown  at  the  fame  time. 

ACAPALT1,  a  plant  of  New  Spain  or  Mexico,  that  bears 
the  long  pepper.  Its  trunk  grows  winding  like  that  of  the 
vine,  and  has  leaves  upon  it  like  thofe  of  white  pepper,  but 
longer  and  more  pointed,  of  a  very  ftrong  fcent,  and  a  hot 
and  fharp  tafte.  The  fruit  is  round,  and  from  two  to  three 
inches  long,  of  a  pretty  red  colour,  when  it  is  near  its  ma- 
turity ;  which  it  can  never  attain  entirely  on  the  plant;  fo 
that  it  is  neceflary  to  gather  it,  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  red- 
den, in  order  to  complcat  its  ripening  in  the  lun. 
This  pepper  is  eaten  either  green  or  dried,  and  both  ways 
gives  a  very  high  relifh  to  meat,  provided,  that,  after  fealon- 
ing  therewith,  it  be  not  put  again  to  the  fire;  in  which  cafe- 
it  lofes  part  of  its  tafte  and  ftrength. 

ACAPULCO,  a  port  town  in  America,  fituate  in  Mexico,  on 
a  large  bay  of  the  South-Sea,  from  whence  a  rich  fhip  has 
been  faid  to  fail  annually  to  Manilla  in  the  Philippine  Iflands, 
near  the  coaft  of  China,  in  Afia ;  and  another  returns  an- 
nually from  thence  to  Acapulco,  laden  with  a  great  trcalure 
from  the  Ealt-Indies.  One  of  thofe  rich  fhips  loaden  with 
filver,  and  bound  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla,  was  taken  by 
the  late  Lord  Anfon. 

Remarks. 

It  is  a  great,  though  general  miflake,  that  the  Spaniards  em- 
ploy but  two  fhips  to  Manilla,  whereof  one  goes  and  one 
returns  every  year  ;  for  they  fend  out  two  (hips  or  galleons, 
and  receive  back  two  every  year.  Sometimes  indeed  it  hap- 
pens that  they  come  not  back  till  two  years,  but  that  is  ex- 
traordinary and  by  accident.  The  burthen  or  cargo  which 
thefe  fhips  carry  is  very  great ;  the  ordinary  loading,  befides 
their  guns  and  ftores,  being  ;ooo  to  it 00  ton  each:  and 
they  had  one  many  years  which  cacried  1600  ton. 
Thofe  Manilla  fhips  are  always  full  loaden  outwards  with 
European  goods,  befides  the  filver,  and  bring  back  likewifea 
full  loading  of  all  forts  of  Eaft-India  and  China  goods;  and 
all  thefe  goods,  both  out  and  home,  except  what  are  fent 
Southward  to  Panama  and  Lima,  are  carried  by  land  carriage 
from  and  to  Mexico,  which  is  about  240  miles :  and 
thefe  goods  by  computation,  befides  what  may  go  to  Lima 
and  that  way,  cannot  be  lefs  than  4000  ton  in  weight,  that 
is  2000  ton  one  way,  and  2000  ton  the  other,  and  this  cn- 
creafes  the  trade  of  the  country  in  the  employment  of  peo- 
ple, horfes,  mules  and  carriages. 

The  Acapulco  ihips  carry  all  forts  of  European  goods  from 
America;  and  thefe  furnifh  the  Spaniards  therewith  at  Ma- 
nilla chiefly,  and  the  Indians  of  the  Philippine  Iflands  in 
general,  whom  the  Spaniards  have  taught  to  go  cloathed 
after  the  Spanifh  manner,  with  all  kinds  of  European  ma- 
nufactures :  fome  of  thefe  are  alfo  fold  to  the  Maylayans, 
and  the  Indians  of  all  the  coafts  and  iflands  contiguous  ;  but 
much  more  confiderable  in  value  are  the  utenfils,  weapons, 
fire-arms,  workmen's  tools,  and  all  heavy  goods  made  of 
iron  and  brafs,  which  are  brought  from  Acapulco,  which  are 
vended  amongft  all  thofe  Indians  to  great  advantage;  alfo 
unwrought  iron,  or  iron  in  bars,  is  brought  from  Old  Spain* 
to  Acapulco,  and  carried  from  thence  to  Manilla;  and  here 
the  Chinefe  and  Japanefe,  who  are  the  bell  cutlers  in  India, 
and  make  all  manner  of  utenfils,  purchafe  large  quantities 
of  iron  and  brafs  of  the  Spaniards.  Both  Chinefe  and  Ja- 
panefe are  pretty  curious  workers  in  moft  kind  of  hard- ware, 
in  gold  and  filver:  they  are  good  founders,  turners,  gcld- 
fmiths  and  lockfmiths,  but  not  good  gun-fmiths,  nor  good 
fword-blade  makers. 

However,  being  very  dextrous  in  their  way,  and  having 
great  variety  of  materials  by  the  Spanifh  fhips  from  Aca- 
pulco, this  occafions  a  numerous  refort  of  traders  at  Ma- 
nilla, from  whence  they  difperfe  their  goods  to  theother  Indian 
iflands,  and  trade  with  their  refpeclive  countries  and  coun- 
trymen, even  in  the  European  factories  ;  as  in  Borneo  in 
particular,  and  to  Sumatra  and  Malacca,  where  fome  of 
thofe  European  goods  are  vended  amongft  the  natives. 
But  as  for  the  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen  or  filk,  they 
are  of  fmall  ufe,  except  to  the  Spaniards  themfelves  ;  the 
Chinefe  and  Japanefe  fupplying  themfelves  with  cotton  ma- 
Vol.  I. 
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nufafturcs  of  all  kind*,  fuch  as  muflins,  callicoes,  (jfc.  Yet 
the  Spaniards  find  feveral  thing*  which  the  Acapulco' fhips 
bring,  with  which  the  natives  of  thofe  countries  arc  greatly 
taken,  and  for  which  they  get  in  return  the  product  of  the 
countries  they  come  from  ;  which  being  of  very  little  value 
there,  and  of  great  value  in  America,  the  traffic  is  by  fo 
much  the  eafier ;  as  particularly  beads,  loys,  looking  glafTes, 
pins,  needles,  and  all  kinds  of  fmall  wares  of  iron,  fteel- 
pewter  and  brafs;  with  variety  of  glafs  ware,  which  is  par- 
ticularly valued  by  the  Indians  in  general.— !n  return,  the 
product  of  the  place  is  itfelf  rich,  and  infinitely  valuable 
among  the  Spaniards;  as  particularly  their  eftimable  per- 
fumes, which  being  originals,  and  the  produce  of  mere  na- 
ture, are  extremely  dear  when  they  come  to  New  Spain,  as 
ambergreafe,  civet,  bezoar,  &c.  Nor  docs  any  nation  in  Europe 
or  America  ufe  more  than  the  Spaniards,  both  men  and  women, 
and  especially  in  thole  hot  climates  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Befides  thefe,  they  have  feveral  other  valuable  products, 
which  never  lofe  or  lefl'en  their  price,  amongft  Chriftian  na- 
tions, although  they  may  have  the  fame  things  among  them- 
felves :  as  particularly,  1.  Very  large  pearls,  of  a  good  co- 
lour, which  the  Spaniards  tell  us  are  the  beft  in  the  Eafr, 
the  oriental  pearl  being  found  on  the  coaft  of  India,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Perfian  gulph,  and  at  Ormus,  and  parts  ad- 
jacent in  the  Perfian  gulph ;  they  being  finer  and  fairer  than 
any  of  the  Batavian  or  B  rneo  pearls,  or  moft  others.  2. 
They  have  alfo  gold,  which  is  found  in  almoft  the  pure 
metal,  and  of  the  moft  perfect  quality,  in  the  rivers,  as 
it  is  in  other  countries,  and  fome  in  the  mountains :  they 
find  about  the  value  of  50000  doubloons  a  year  to  New 
Spain  in  this  metal  only.  How  that  agrees  with  the  account 
fome  give  us,  that  this  country  cofts  the  king  of  Spain 
250000  pieces  of  eight  a  year  to  fupport  it  more  than  the 
produce,  is  not  eafily  reconcileable  :  we  are  rather  of  opti- 
on, that  they  fupply  the  treafury  of  Spain  with  thofe  50000 
doubloons  in  gold  every  year,  as  the  produft  of  this  govern- 
ment ;  for  if  it  were  otherwife,  how  ihould  the  governors, 
who  live  in  fuch  ftate  and  pomp  that  fome  fovertign  princes 
do  not  equal,  lay  up  fuch  immenfe  fums  in  the  eight  years 
of  their  government,  (for  fo  long  they  continue  at  the  Phi- 
lippines) and  appear  fo  rich  in  Europe  as  it  is  fdid  they  do  ? 
For  we  are  told  that  they  generally  return  back  to  Europe 
or  to  Acapulco,  with  a  treafure  of  two  millions  of  pieces  of 
eight,  or  more. 

They  have  alfo  great  plenty  of  honev  and  wax  ;  both  which, 
but  Specially  the  latter,  is  very  valuable  in  Spanifh  Ameri- 
ca, and  is  carried  thither  yearly  in  large  quantities.  They 
have  eftimable  drugs  and  gums  of  divers  kinds,  which  the 
Spanifh  padres,  who  are  generally  phyficians,  gather  and 
fend  to  their  particular  focieties  in  America,  and  they  a^ain 
to  Europe  :  fo  that  they  are  a  kind  of  merchandife  peculiar 
to  themfelves.  Of  thefe  they  name  feveral  which  are  in 
great  eftimation,  as  the  Caflia,  .Iocs,  gum  arabic,  fago, 
camphire,  and  feveral  others,  as  likewifc  medicinal  herbs, 
of  which  they  have  no  fmall  variety. 

The  articles  are  very  confiderable  that  enable  the  Spaniards 
to  make  fo  rich  a  return  to  America  by  their  Acapulco  fhips. 
They  have  the  richelt  fpices  of  the  eaft,  drugs,  diamonds 
and  gold,  muflins,  callicoes,  china,  tarfaties,  rich  atlafies, 
and  ieveral  other  forts  of  the  richefr  wrought  filks,  china 
ware,  and  tea,  fine  lacquered  ware,  cabinet  work,  tables, 
fcreens,  umbrellas,  and  other  niceties  of  the  country.  Thus 
the  Philippines,  by  the  courfe  of  their  neighbouring  trade,  are 
furnifhed  with  ftcres  of  merchandize  for  making  their  returns 
to  Acapulco,  and  that  in  a  manner  fully  to  the  fatisfaftion 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  ufually  make  a  profit  of  four  for  one 
in  all  the  goods  they  fend  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla. 
It  may  be  wondered  why  the  Spaniards  fo  ftricily  confine 
themfelves  to  the  fending  of  no  more  than  two  fhips  a  year 
on  this  trade;  nor  can  we  eafily  fuggeft  the  reafon  for  it: 
however,  the  merchants  make  themfelves  amends  another 
way,  for  they  build  thole  fhips  fo  vaftly  large,  that  they  or- 
dinarily carry  from  ten  to  twelve,  or  fourteen  hundred  ton, 
fome  have  faid  to  fixteen  hundred  ton  burden.  So  that 
though  it  is  making  a  great  adventure  in  one  bottom,  yet  as 
thofe  leas  are  generally  very  fafe  and  pacific,  they  can  afford 
the  freight  the  cheaper  in  proportion  :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  as  thefe-large  fhips  are  built  prodigious  ftrong,  they 
are  able  to  bear  the  fea  with  the  greateft  tteddinefs,  if  navi- 
gated by  able  feamen. 

Above  all,  they  are  the  more  fecure  againft  pirates  and 
rovers,  who  cannot,  eafily  hurt  them,  and  dare  not,  as  the 
feamen  term  it,  lay  by  their  fide  ;  for  they  have  all  three 
deck?,  and  carry  large  guns  of  24  to  30  pound  ball,  which 
the  fmaller  fhips  cannot  bear  the  fhot  of :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fmaller  fhips  can  hardly,  except  by  fire  only,  any  way 
hurt  the  great  fhip,  and  to  burn  them  does  not  anfwer  the 
pirate's  end.  When  Rogers  and  Cook  attacked  the  Aca- 
pulco or  Manilla  fhips,  they  faw  them  both,  and  took  the 
fmalleft,  a  fhip  of  about  4  or  500  ton ;  but  when  they  came 
to  attack  the  great  carrac,  a  fhip  of  1200  ton,  they  could 
make  nothing  of  it;  every  fhot  they  received  made 
them  tremble,  and  ftand  off  to  ftop  the  leak  ;  whereas,  the 
fhot  they  made  at  the  carrack  ftuck  in  her  fides,  but  could 
not  go  thiough  ;  and  when  tney  thought  to  board  her,  fhe 
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boombed  them  off  with  great  pieces  thruft  out  hy  the  mul- 
titude of  her  hands  ;  for  ihe  had,  paflengers  included,  above 
800  men  on  board  ;  and  when  they  found  (he  began  to  open 
her  lower  tier  of  ports,  and  put  out  guns,  which  were  36 
pounders  at  lead,  they  durfi  come  near  her  no  more,  tho' 

.  there  were  three  fliips  to  one. 
Thus,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  or  of  rovers  and  pirates,  the  Spani- 
ards feem  to  judge  right  in  fending  great  fhips  as  the  moil  fe- 
cure,  and  their  main  end  is  anfwered  hereby  alio  ;  for  two 
fhips  at  this  rate  carry  as  many  goods  as  twelve  fhips  or 
more  of  200  tons  each  would  do:  and  it  appears  that  the 
goods  they  bring  are  a  very  great  quantity,  and  ot  a  very 
great  value;  for  at  their  arrival  they  occafion  a  fair  at  Aca- 
pulco,  as  great  in  proportion  as  the  fair  at  Porto-bello,  when 
the  galleons  from  New  Spain  arrive  there ;  and  the  mer- 
chants repair  to  Acapulco  from  Mexico,  Lima,  from  Curco, 
from  all  the  capital  trading  places  of  Peru,  and  even 
from  Chili  itfclf,  to  buy  the  rich  goods  they  bring:  which 
fair  fometimes  continues  thirty  days  ;  and  it  is  not  one  or 
two,  no  nor  ten  or  twenty  fhips  only,  that  attend  to  carry 
oft  the  goods,  befides  the  great  quantities  that  are  carried 
upon  mules  and  other  beafts  by  land.  So  that  during  the 
fair,  which  is  always  proclaimed  and  appointed  on  that  oc- 
cafion, the  town  of  Acapulco,  which  at  other  times  is  emp- 
ty, and  only  inhabited  by  a  few  flfhermen  and  mean  people, 
is  for  that  time  fo  full,  that  it  is  not  able  to  receive  them, 
much  lefs  to  entertain  the  number  of  people. 

ACCEPTANCE,  a  term  in  the  traffkk  of  inland  and  foreign 
bills  of  exchange.  The  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
is  the  fubfcribing,  figning,  and  making  a  perfon  debtor  for 
the  Aim  of  its  contents  j  by  obliging  him  in  his  own  name, 
to  difcharge  it  at  the  time  mentioned  therein.  The  accept- 
ance is  ufually  made  by  the  perfon  upon  whom  the  bill  is 
cVawn,  when  it  is  prefented  to  him  by  the  bearer. 
Bills  payable  at  fight  are  not  accepted,  becaufe  they  muft  be 
paid  on  being  preiented,or  elfe  protefted  for  want  of  payment. 
There  are  Tome  acccprances  that  need  not  be  dated,  and 
others  that  it  is  nccefiary  to  date. 

The  acceptances  which  need  not  be  dated,  are  thofe  upon 
hills  payable  at  a  day  fixed,  at  ufance  or  double  ufance,  isfc. 
Upon  thefe  the  word  '  accepted'  ought  only  to  be  wrote,  and 
the  accepter's  name;  dating  being  of  no  ufe  in  them,  becaufe 
they  are  always  to  run  to  the  day  mentioned  for  their  pay- 
ment. And  the  time  for  the  bills  at  ufance,  double  ufance, 
bfc.  begins  from  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  bills  them- 
felves. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necefTary  to  have  bills  of  a  fixed  day,  at 
ufance,  double  ufance,  &c.  accepted,  becaufe  their  time  is 
always  running  :  it  is  however  an  advantage  to  the  bearer 
to  have  them  accepted,  becaufe,  by  virtue  of  the  acceptance, 
he  has  the  fecurity  of  two  inftead  of  one,  the  accepter  and 
the  drawer. 

If  the  perfon  upon  whom  a  bill  is  drawn,  at  a  day  fixed,  at 
Angle  or  double  ufance,  &c.  fhould  make  difficulties  to  ac- 
cept it,  the  bearer  has  a  right  to  have  it  protefted,  for  want 
of  acceptance,  and  to  return  it  to  the  drawer,  in  order  to 
oblige  him,  either  to  caufe  it  to  be  accepted,  or  to  give  fe- 
curity (in  cafe  it  fhould  not  be  paid  when  due,  by  the  per- 
fon upon  whom  it  was  drawn)  to  return  and  reftore  the  fum 
mentioned  in  it,  with  the  difference  of  exchange,  re-ex- 
change, and  the  charges  of  the  proteft. 
The  acceptances  which  it  is  necefTary  to  date,  are  thofe 
drawn  at  a  certain  number  of  days  fight,  becaufe  the  time 
dees  not  begin  to  run,  till  the  next  day  after  that  of  accep- 
tance. This  kind  of  acceptance  is  made  thus,  '  accepted  fuch 
a  day  and  year,'  and  figned. 

If  the  bearer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  confents  to  an  acceptance 
at  twenty  days  fight,  for  inftance,  inftead  of  eight  days  ex- 
prefled  in  the  bill,  he  runs  the  rifk  of  the  twelve  days  of 
prolongation,  in  cafe  the  accepter  happens  to  break  in  that 
time  j  a.id  the  bill  remains  to  his  account,  without  any  re- 
courfe  againft  the  drawer. 

If  a  bill  was  drawn  for  three  thoufand  pounds,  and  the 
bearer  fhould  think  fit  to  take  an  acceptance  for  two 
thoufand  only,  and  fhould  receive  no  more  than  that  fum, 
the  remaining  thoufand  would  be  at  his  own  hazard,  as  well 
as  in  the  cafe  of  prolongation  of  time. 

Thefe  examples  may  be  fufficient  for  acceptances  of  this 
kind.  It  is,  however,  not  amifs  to  obferve,  that  if  the  bearer 
of  a  bill  fhould  have  written  orders  from  the  drawer,  to  have 
the  fame  accepted  in  either  of  the  manners  as  above,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  the  bearer  would  have  undoubtedly  a  right  againft 
the  drawer,  for  an  indemnification. 

In  former  times,  bills  payable  during  the  fairs  of  the  city  of 
Lyons,  which  are  called  payments,  were  not  accepted  in  writ- 
ing ;  the  perfon,  upon  whom  they  were  drawn,  ufed  to  lay 
by  word  of  mouth,  '  feen  without  acceptance,  to  be  anfwered 
at  the  time,'  and  the  bearer  noted  it  in  hi;;  bill-book.  ]>ut, 
becaufe  of  the  contefts  which  happened  on  occafion  of  thefe 
verbal  acceptances  through  the  breach  of  faith  of  acci  pters, 
an  article  was  inferted  in  the  ordonnancc  of  the  exchange  of 
the  city  of  Lyons,  made  June  2,  it>dj,  by  which  the  man 
ncr  of  acceptances  was  regulated.  It  is  the  3d  article,  and 
is  to  this  effect :  "  That  the  acceptances  of  the  faid  bills  ol 


exchange  fhall  be  in  writing,  dated  and  figned  by  thofe  upon 
whom  they  are  drawn,  or  by  perfbns  duly  impowered  by 
letters  of  attorney,  the  original  of  which  fhall  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  notary  ;  and  all  acceptances  made  by  fai 
clerks,  and  others,  not  impowered  by  letters  of  attorney, 
fhall  be  void  and  of  no  eftedt,  againft  the  perfon  upon  whom 
fuch  bills  fhall  be  dra>vn,  without  prejudice  however  te> 
the  legal  recourfe  againft  the  accepter  "  This  regulation  or 
order  was  confirmed  by  Art.  7.  of  Tit.  5.  of  the  ordon- 
nance  of  commerce,  of  March  1673,  the  tenor  of  which 
is  as  follows:  ««  We  do  not  intend  to  make  any  innovation 
in  our  regulation  of  June  2,  1607,  concerning  acceptances, 
payments,  and  other  difpofitions  relaring  to  the  commerce 
of  our  city  of  Lyons."  And,  by  article  2.  of  the  fame 
title  of  the  faid  ordonnance,  the  manner  of  making  accep- 
tances is  regulated  for  the  other  places  in  the  kingdom,  and 
runs  thus  :  "  All  bills  of  exchange  fhall  be  accepted  purely 
and  fimply  in  writing.  We  abolifh  the  ufe  of  verbal  ac- 
ceptances, or  in  thefe  words,  '  feen  without  accepting  ;'  or, 
'  accepted  to  anfwer  at  the  time;'  and  all  other  conditional 
acceptances,  which  fliall  pafs  for  refufals,  and  fuch  bills  fhall 
be  liable  to  proteft." 

In  the  general,  he  to  whom  a  bill  is  made  payable,  at  the 
time  fhould  demand  acceptance  thereof,  both  for  his  own 
and  the  drawer's  fecurity,  and  on  refufal  of  acceptance  to 
return  it  with  proteft. 

The  addrefs  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  the  directions  figmfying 
by  whom,  and  where  the  payment  fhall  be  made  when  due, 
and  to  whom  the  poiTeflbr  may  apply,  in  cafe  the  party,  who 
is  to  accept  or  pay,  be  not  in  the  way. 
He  that  has  the  bill  may  demand  acceptance  of  the  perfon 
the  bill  is  addrefled  to;  and,  in  cafe  that  perfon  hath  no  or- 
der or  power  to  accept  the  fame,  the  pofleflbr  may  defire  fuch 
perfon,  if  to  be  trufted,  to  fend  fuch  bill  to  procure  accept- 
ance, or  to  return  it  with  proteft.  This  the  penon  to  whom 
the  bill  is  addrefled  is  obliged  to  do,  otherwife  the  pofleflbr 
may,  before  the  faid  perfon,  make  proteft  for  non-acceptance. 
If  the  poiTeflbr  can't  fafely  truft  the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill 
is  addrefled,  to  procure  acceptance ;  or  if  the  drawer  has 
not  addrefled  the  bill  at  all ;  the  pofleflbr  mutt  caufe  the  bill 
to  be  fent  to  fomebody,  in  whom  he  can  confide,  that  lives 
at  the  place  where  the  perfon  refides  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  to 
demand  acceptance,  and,  upon  refufal,  to  proteft. 
When  the  remitter  or  pofleflbr  has  no  correfpondent  to  fend 
the  bill  to,  who  lives  where  the  acceptant  does,  it  is  com- 
mon to  defire  the  drawer  to  fend  the  prima  bill,  to  procure 
acceptance,  and  return  it  accepted  to  the  remitter,  or  pof- 
feflbr.  The  drawer  is  not  obliged  to  do  this,  yet  he  cannot 
well  refufe  it,  if  he  be  affured  of  the  honefty  of  his  corre- 
fpondent, and  that  he  will  accept  his  bill. 
In  cafe  the  drawer  does  not  in  convenient  time  return  the 
bill  accepted  to  the  remitter,  the  drawer  is  not  obliged  to 
give  further  fatisfaclion  to  the  remitter,  but  the  remitter 
muft  look  to  it  himfelf,  and  fend  a  fecond  bill  to  fome  other, 
to  procure  acceptance,  and  to  enquire  whether  the  prima 
be  accepted,  or  not;  if  not,  the  acceptant  muft  accept 
the  fecond  bill,  or  a  proteft  muft  be  made  for  non-ac- 
ceptance. 

A  cautious  remitter  will  not  leave  a  prima  bill  in  the  draw- 
er's hands  to  procure  acceptance,  unlefs  he  is  well  allured  of 
his  worth  and  integrity. 

When  the  pofleflbr  of  fuch  bill  has  no  correfpondent  at  the 
place  where  the  acceptant  lives,  nor  dare  truft  the  drawer 
with  it ;  it  is  ufual  for  the  pofleflbr  to  advife  the  acceptant 
by  letter  that  he  has  fuch  a  bill  on  him,  and  defire  him  to 
return  anfwer,  whether  he  accepts  the  fame,  to  pay  it  ac 
the  time,  or  no  ;  if  he  returns  anfwer  that  he  will  not  ac- 
cept it,  nor  pay  it,  or  if  he  gives  no  anfwer  at  all,  the  pof- 
feffor  is  obliged  to  carry  or  fend  the  bill  to  that  place,  and 
there  formally,  by  a  notary  public,  to  demand  acceptance; 
and,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  proteft. 

If  the  acceptant  be  an  out-dweller  from  the  place  where  the 
bill  is  to  be  paid,  it  is  ufual,  when  acceptance  is  demanded, 
to  defire  the  accepter  to  underwrite  to  whom  he  muft  apply 
for  payment,  when  due. 

When  a  bill  is  payable  to  order,  by  an  out-dweller,  and  not 
to  a  certain  perfon,  and  the  accepter  has  not  ordered  to  whom 
the  laft  party  it  is  affigned  to,  fhall  addrefs  for  payment  when 
due,  the  pofleflbr  is  obliged  to  give  the  accepter  timely  notice 
to  whom  the  bill  muft  be  paid,  that  the  accepter  may,  with- 
in the  refpite  days,  return  an  anfwer,  and  take  care  of  the 
payment. 

If  the  out-dweller  remits,  at  the  time  appointed,  to  the  pof- 
fcflbr  of  his  accepted  bill,  in  other  bills  due  at  the  fame  time 
with  his  bill,  the  pofleflbr  is  not  obliged  to  demand  accept- 
ance, and  to  get  thole  bills  paid,  without  provifion  allowed 
him.  But,  when  the  accepter  directs  him  to  any  particular 
peifon  for  payment,  the  pofleflbr  is  obliged  to  go  to  fuch 
party  to  receive  his  money  without  provifion. 
An  out-dweller  having  a  bill  remitted  to  him  payable  by  an 
in-dwe!ler,  and  the  out-dweller  defiring  his  accepter  at  the 
day  to  fend  his  money  in  fpecie,  or  to  remit  him  the  value 
in  other  bills,  the  in  dweller  is  not  obliged  to  do  this  with- 
out allowance  of  provifion. 

If 
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If  the  pofTeflbr  of  a  bill  payable  by  an  out-dweller  docs  not 
get  his  money  in  time,  he  muft  order  a  public  notary  to  pro- 
teft for  non-payment,  which  protefl,  though  not  made  in  the 
prefence  of  the  perfon,  nor  at  the  houfe  of  the  accepter,  is 
valid,  becaufe  (lie  poflcllor  of  the  bill  is  not  obliged  to  pro- 
teft againft  an  out-dweller  at  his  houfe  or  dwelling,  nor  to 
leek  him  out  of  the  town  where  the  payment  is  to  be  made 
If  an  out-dweller  refutes  acceptance  when  a  bill  is  fent  to 
him,  a  proteft  may  be  made  either  at  the  houfe  of  the  out- 
dweller  by  the  pofleflbr,  or  elfe  at  the  place  of  payment.  A 
letter  from  the  perfon  that  demands  acceptance,  being  pro- 
duced to  a  notary,  is  fufficient  to  ground  a  proteft  upon,  as 
alfo  in  cafe  of  non-payment. 

Although  the  pollcflbr  is  not  obliged  to  feck  payment  of  an 
out-dweller  in  any  other  place  but  where  the  bill  is  payable, 
and  the  drawer  or  accepter  hath  addrefled  ;  yet,  in  cafe  of 
non-payment,  the  accepter  or  his  effects  are  liable  in  any 
place  where  either  can  be  found. 

Should  an  accepter  of  a  bill  of  exchange  fail  or  become  in- 
folvent aftor  he  has  accepted  a  bill,  the  drawer  of  the  bill 
will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  fame,  with  re-exchange,  provi- 
fion,  and  charges  to  the  pofTeflbr. 

When  the  perfon  on  whom  a  bill  is  drawn  underftands  that 
the  drawer  has  failed  before  acceptance  is  demanded,  he  need 
not  accept  fuch  drawer's  bills,  notwithftanding  he  may  have 
promifed  to  honour  fuch  bills,  without  indemnification  from 
all  and  every  one  that  fhall  make  any  demand  thereof,  whe- 
ther it  be  the  drawer,  his  creditors,  truftees,  or  his  princi- 
pal, for  whofe  account  the  draught  was  made,  eifV.  &c. 
Nor  ought  any  one  on  whom  bills  are  drawn,  accept  them 
from  an  infolvent  drawer,  though  the  bill  is  dated  before  the 
insolvency  is  known,  and  the  letter  of  advice  bears  the  fame 
date,  whether  it  comes  by  the  common  poft  or  not ;  becaufe 
there  is  reafon  to  Sulpcct  fome  fraud,  and  that  both  the  bill 
and  letter  were  antedated. 

If  A  draws  on  B,  on  account  of  C,  and  B  before  acceptance 
has  advice  that  A  has  failed,  B  fhould  not  accept  fuch  diau  lit, 
though  he  promifed  A  he  would;  becaufe  (J  is  not  obliged 
to  make  good  the  value  to  B.  And  moie  efpecially  fo,  if 
C  adviles  B  of  A's  failure,  or  on  any  fufpicion  hath  forbid 
B's  acceptance  for  his  account,  although  he  had  ordered  the 
acceptance  thereof  before. 

On  failure  of  a  drawer,  the  accepter  is  not  obliged  to  give 
better  fecurity  for  payment;  but  the  pofleflbr  muft  wait  till 
the  day  of  payment,  before  he  can  demand  any  thing  of  the 
accepter  ;  and  then  the  accepter  is  obliged  to  pay,  though  he 
accepted  for  the  drawer's  account,  and  has  no  effects  of  his 
in  hand. 

If  an  accepter  rcfufes  payment  of  a  bill,  on  failure  of  the 
drawer,  the  pofllfi'or  is  not  obliged  to  return  the  bill  and 
proteft,  to  the  place  from  whence  it  is  drawn ;  it  being  ap- 
parent, that  the  charges  of  re-exchange  cannot  be  recovered 
of  the  infolvent  drawer.  The  pofleflbr  therefore  muft  with- 
out delay,  after  a  proteft  is  made,  proceed  by  attachment  : 
for  a  difference  in  conduct  is  required  when  the  drawer  main- 
tains his  credit,  and  when  he  has  failed. 
When  an  accepter  fails  or  abfents  himfelf,  the  pofleflbr  is 
obliged  to  get  a  proteft  made  by  a  public  notary,  and  fend 
the  fame,  with  the  bill,  to  the  remitter,  to  procure  Satis- 
faction from  the  drawer  ;  and  advice  fhould  be  given  di- 
rectly to  the  firft  remitter,  and  not  to  the  laft  endorfer  only, 
that  the  drawer  may,  if  he  pleafes,  order  fome  other  to  ho- 
nour his  bill,  and  prevent  lofs  by  the  re-exchange,  c5V. 
Though  a  pofleflbr  through  ignorance  of  cuftom,  or  of  the 
acceptant's  failure,  or  by  reafon  the  bill  did  not  come  to 
hand  till  after  due,  or  for  any  other  caufe  of  the  like  nature, 
does  not,  or  cannot  make  proteft  by  a  public  notary ;  yet 
this  will  not  hinder  the  pofleflbr's  redrefling  himfelf  on  the 
drawer  and  endorfer,  though  the  accepter  failed  before  the 
bill  became  due. 

When  an  accepter  fails  before  the  day  of  payment,  if  the 
bill  be  payable  to  order,  the  pofleflbr  muft  get  a  proteft  made 
and  fend  it  to  the  firft  remitter,  but  keep  the  bill  till  it  falls 
due,  that,  if  the  drawer  orders  any  other  to  honour  his  bill 
in  time,  the  pofleflbr  may  be  ready  to  receive  the  value. 
If  any  other  offer  to  accept  and  honour  a  bill  whofe  firft  ac- 
cepter is  failed,  in  favour  of  the  drawer,  or  any  other  en- 
dorfer, the  pofleflbr  is  not  obliged  to  accept  fuch  offer,  if  he 
difapproves  the  offerer  ;'  but  if  the  offerer  is  a  fufficient  man, 
or  will  give  fecurity,  the  pofleflbr  cannot  refufe  fuch  an  offer. 
It  is  not  Safe  to  accept  a  bill,  whofe  firft  accepter  is  failed, 
•without  a  proteft  for  non-payment,  declaring  the  bad  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  accepter  ;  and  fuch  an  acceptant,   in  ho- 
nour, muft  prefently  fend  the  faid  proteft,  together  with  the 
notaiy's   atteftation  of  his  accepting  the  fame  in  honour,  to 
the  drawer,  or  to  him  for  whofe  account  he  has  accepted 
the   fame.      Acceptance  after   the   day  of  payment  paft   is 
ufual,  and   good.     L.  Raymund  364,  574.     So  acceptance 
for  the  honour  of  the  drawer.     Idem.  575. 
The  queftion,  whether  a  general  indebitat  affumpfit  will  lie 
upon  a  bare  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  cafe  of  Bellahs  and  Hefter.     By  Juftice  John 
Powel,  a  general  indebitat  affumpfit  does  not  lie  on  a  bill  of 
exchange  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  a  (pecial  declaration  upon  the 


cuftom  of  merchants,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Brown  and  London, 
1  Lcvinz  298.  1  Mod.  285.  2  Kcble  695,  731,  ?58,  822] 
I  Vent.  152.  In  which  cafe,  judgment  was  arretted  after 
verdict,  as  reported  by  Levinx  and  Ventris. 
Acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange  may  be  pleaded  as  pay- 
ment in  bar  of  an  action  of  account.  Luv 
Where  the  drawee  firft  accepts,  and  then  fufftrs  the  bill  to 
'be  proteftcd,  he  ft  all  pay  nucreft  from  the  tunc  of  the  pro- 
teft.    Luc.  37. 

If  a  bill  be  accepted,  and  afterward:,  indorfed  to  the  drawer 
he  may  maintain  an  action  as  indorfee,  in  cafe  he  had  cfFedis 
enough  in  the  hands  of  the  drawee,  to  anfwer  the  bill  :   but 
it  is  otherwiSe  where  the  acceptance  was  only  for  the  honour 
ol  the  drawer.     Luc.  37. 

A  bill  was  drawn  on  the  York-buildings  company;  one 
Biftiop,  who  was  their  cafliicr,  accepts  it  without  writing 
1  Sor  the  company,'  or  any  thing  to  that  effect  :  an  action  was 
maintained  againft  him  in  his  private  and  Single  capacity  up- 
on this  acceptance. 

It  a  bill  is  drawn  upon  a  merchant  in  London  payable  to  J.  S. 
at  double  ufancc,  J.  S.  is  not  bound  in  ftrictnefs  of  law  to 
procure  an  acceptance,  but  only  tender  the  bill  when  the 
money  is  due:  but  merchants,  who  generally  have  generous 
Spirits,  will  not  Surprize  a  man,  but  firft  procure  an  accept- 
ance or  at  leaft  leave  the  bill  for  the  party  to  confider,  and 
give  his  anSwer,  and  then  give  advice  of  the  Same,  and,  if 
the  money  be  not  paid,  then  proteft. 

A  proteft  is  no  more  but  to  Subject  the  drawer  oS  a  bill  to 
anlwcr  in  cale  of  non-acceptance,  or  non-payment;  nor 
does  the  lame  dilcharge  the  party  accepter,  if  once  accept- 
ed ;  for  the  deliveier  hath  now  two  remedies,  one  againft 
the  drawer,  and  the  other  againft  the  accepter. 
To  entitle  the  party  to  an  action  at  law  in  England  againft 
the  accepter,  it  matters  not  whether  there  be  a  proteft  ;  bui 
to  entitle  the  patty  to  a  recovery  againft  the  drawer  beyond 
the  fcas  or  elSe where,  tiiere  mult  be  a  proteft  before  a  public 
notary. 

If  a  merchant  hath  accepted  a  bill,  and,  before  the  fame  be- 
comes due,  he  proves  infolvent,  or  at  leaft  his  credit  is 
publickly  blafted,  a  proteft  ought  to  go. 
By  the  ftatute  of  3,  4  A.  c.  9  it  is  enacted,  That  if  the 
party  on  whom  an  inland  bill  of  exchange  fhall  be  drawn, 
fhall  refufe  to  accept  the  Same  by  underwriting  it,  the  parry 
to  whom  the  Same  is  made  payable,  may  and  fhall  cauie 
fuch  bill  to  be  proteftcd  for  non-acceptance. 
No  acceptance  of  Such  inland  bill  of  exchange  fhall  be  Suf- 
ficient to  charge  any  perfon,  unleSs  the  Same  be  underwritten 
or  endorSed  in  writing  thereupon  ;  and,  iS  Such  bill  be  not 
accepted  by  Such  underwriting  or  indorsement,  no  drawer 
fhall  be  liable  to  pay  any  cofts,  damages,  or  intereft  thereon, 
unlefs  Such  proteft  be  made  for  non-acceptance  thereof,  and 
without,  fourteen  days  after  fuch  proteft,  the  Same  be  Sent, 
or  notice  thereoS  be  given  to  the  party  Srom  whom  Such  bill 
was  received,  or  left  in  writing  at  the  place  of  his  uSual 
abode. 

IS  Such  bill  be  accepted,  and  not  paid  beSore  the  expiration 
of  three  days  after  the  fame  fhall  become  due,  then  no 
drawer  fhall  be  compellable  to  pay  any  cofts,  damages,  or 
intereft  thereon,  unleSs  a  proteft  be  made  and  Sent,  or  no- 
tice thereoS  be  given  in  manner  above-mentioned  :  never- 
theless, every  drawer  fhall  be  liable  to  pay  cofts,  damages, 
and  intereft,  if  a  proteft  be  made  for  non-acceptance,  or 
non-payment,  and  notice  thereof  be  Sent,  given,  or  left  as 
aforeSaid. 

Such  proteft  is  not  neceffary,  unleSs  the  value  be  acknow- 
ledged in  Such  bill  to  be  received,  and  unlefs  the  bill  be 
drawn  for  20/.  or  upwards. 

If  any  perfon  accepts  fuch  inland  bill  of  exchange  in  Satis- 
faction of  a  former  debt,  the  Same  Shall  be  efteemed  a  com- 
plete payment  of  fucn  debt,  if  the  perfon  accepting  Such  bill 
for  his  debt  doth  not  take  his  due  courfe  to  obtain  payment 
thereof,  by  endeavouring  to  get  the  Same  accepted  and  paid, 
and  make  his  proteft'as  aforeSaid. 

BeSore  this  Statute,  the  declaration  need  not  have  fbewn  a 
proteft  upon  Such  bill,  though  the  drawer  ought  to  have  had 
convenient  notice  of"  non-payment.  L.  Raymund  992,  993. 
But  the  law  Seems  to  be  altered,  as  to  the  proteft  by  this 
ftatute. 

A  bill  drawn  on  two  jointly  muft  have  a  joint  acceptance, 
otherwiSe  it  muft  be  prctefted  ;  but  to  two  or  either  of  them, 
e  contra. 

Then,  if  the  fame  be  accepted  by  one,  it  is  purfuant  to  the 
tenor  oS  the  bill,  and  ought  not  to  be  protefted  but  in  cafe  of 
non-payment;  and  in  that  cafe  the  perfon  accepter  is  liable 
to  an  action,  but,  iS  it  be  on  joint  traders,  an  acceptance 
by  one  will  conclude  and  bind  the  other. 
A  factor  of  the  Hamburgh,  Turky,  or  India  company,  draws 
a  bill  on  the  Same,  and  a  member  accepts  the  Same,  this  per- 
haps may  make  him  liable,  but  not  another  member. 
So  it  is  if  ten  merchants  Shall  employ  a  factor  at  the  Cana- 
ries, and  the  factor  draws  a  bill  on  them  all,  and  one  of  them 
accepts  the  bill,  and  then  refuSes  payment,  this  will  not 
oblige  the  reft. 

But 
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But  if  there  be  three  joint  traders  for  the  common  flock  and 
benefit  of  all  three,  and  their  facfor  draws  a  bill  on  them, 
the  acceptance  of  the  one  will  oblige  the  refidue  of  the  com- 
pany. 

A  (mall  matter  amounts  to  an  acceptance,  fo  that  there  be  a 
right  undemanding  between  both  parties  :  as, '  leave  your  bill 
with  me,  and  I  will  accept  it ;'  or, «  call  for  it  to-morrow,  and 
it  fhall  be  accepted  ;'  that  does  oblige  as  effectually  by  the 
cuftom  of  merchants,  and  according  to  law,  as  if  the  party 
had  actually  fubferibed  or  figned  it,  which  is  ufually  done. 
But  if  a  man  ihall  fay,  '  Leave  your  bill  with  me,  1  will  look, 
over  my  accounts  and  books  between  the  drawer  and  me, 
and  call  to-morrow,  and  accordingly  the  bill  fhall  be  accept- 
ed }'  this  fhall  not  amount  to  a  complete  acceptance:  for 
this  mention  of  his  books  and  accounts  was  really  intended 
to  fee  if  there  were  effects  in  his  hands  to  anfwer,  without 
which  perhaps  he  would  not  accept  of  the  fame.  And  fo  it 
was  ruled  by  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Hale  at  Guildhall, 
London. 

A  bill  may  be  accepted  for  part,  for  that  the  party  upon 
whom  the  fame  was  drawn,  had  no  more  effects  in  his  hands  ; 
which  being  ufually  done,  there  muft  be  a  proteft,  if  not  for 
the  whole  ium,  yet  at  lead  for  the  refidue :  however,  after 
payment  of  fuch  part,  there  muft  be  a  proteft  for  the  re- 
mainder. 

Before  the  time  of  payment  of  the  bill,  the  party  may  not- 
withftariding  accept  it,  and  pay  it  at  the  time  of  payment ; 
or  another  may  accept  the  bill  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer, 
and,  if  he  pay  it  in  default  of  the  party,  yet  before  payment 
he  is  bound  to  make  a  proteft,  with  a  declaration  that  he 
hath  paid  the  fame  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer,  whereby 
to  receive  his  money  again. 

Any  time  before  the  money  becomes  due,  the  drawer  may 
countermand  the  payment,  although  the  bill  hath  been  ac- 
cepted. The  countermand  is  ufually  made  before  a  nota- 
ry ;  but,  if  it  comes  without,  fo  it  comes  under  the  party's 
hand,  it  is  well  enough. 

If  the  bill  be  accepted,  and  the  party  defires  to  have  the  mo- 
ney before  it  be  due,  and  it  is  paid,  and  then  there  comes  a 
countermand,  it  hath  been  conceived  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  ;  for,  as  he  could  not  enlarge  the  time,  fo  he  could 
not  fhorten  it,  but  his  duty  is  to  follow  his  order. 
The  drawer  of  a  bill  is  bound  to  the  deliverer,  and  the  ac- 
cepter to  the  party  to  whom  the  bill  is  made  payable;  yet 
both  are  not  bound  to  one  man,  unlefs  the  deliverer  be  a  fer- 
vant  to  the  party  to  whom  the  money  is  made  payable ;  or 
the  party  to  whom  the  money  is  made  payable  be  fervant  to 
the  deliverer:  yet  both  taker  and  accepter  are  liable  till  the 
bill  is  paid. 

Therefore,  when  you  bring  your  action,  be  fure  to  draw  your 
declaration  accordingly,  and  make  the  fame  part  of  the 
cuftom  as  you  fet  it  forth  ;  for,  if  you  vary,  you  muft  expect 
to  be  nonfuited  :  and  the  party  is  not  bound  to  alledge  a 
particular  place  of  demand. 

If  a  bill  be  protefted  for  want  of  payment,  the  drawer  is  to 
repay  the  money  and  damage,  or  elfe  he  may  procure  a  fecu- 
rity,  which  is  no  more  but  another  perfon  of  value  fubferibes 
the  bill,  in  thefe  or  the  like  words,  *  I  here  underwritten  do 
bind  myfelf  as  principal,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  mer- 
chants, for  the  fum  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  exchange  where- 
upon this  proteft  is  made,  dated,'  &c. 

Now  the  drawer,  by  virtue  of  this  fupplemental  agreement, 
hath  as  much  time  again  to  pay  monies  as  there  was  given 
him  in  the  bill  when  it  was  firft  drawn  ;  fo  that  if  the  money 
be  not  paid,  together  with  the  rechange  and  charges  of  the 
party,  the  party  may  recover  the  fame  on  the  principal  or 
fecurity. 

Beyond  the  feas  the  proteft  (that  is  to  fay,  for  non-payment, 
the  bill  being  once  accepted)  under  the  notary's  hand,  is 
fufficient  to  fhew  in  court,  without  producing  the  very  bill 
itfelf.  But  if  a  bill  in  England  be  accepted,  and  a  fpecial 
action  grounded  on  the  cuftom  be  brought  againft  the  ac- 
cepter, at  the  trial  the  party  plaintiff  muft  produce  the  bill 
accepted,  and  not  the  proteft,  otherwife  he  will  fail  in  his 
action  at  that  time. 

Therefore  it  is  fafe  that  a  bill  once  accepted  be  kept,  and 
only  a  proteft  for  non-payment  be  remitted  ;  but  a  bill  pro- 
tefted for  non-acceptance  muft  be  remitted. 
If  a  bill  is  left  with  a  merchant  to  accept,  and  he  lofes  the 
bill  (or  at  leaft  it  is  fo  miflaid,  that  it  cannot  be  found)  the 
party  fhall  rcqueft  the  merchant  to  give  him  a  note  for  the 
payment  according  to  the  time  limited  in  the  biil  of  ex- 
change ;  otherwife  there  muft  be  two  protefts,  one  for  non- 
acceptance,  the  other  for  non-payment:  but  if  a  note  is 
given  for  payment,  and  there  happens  to  be  a  failure,  yet  in 
that  cafe  there  muft  be  proteft  for  non-payment. 
No  perfon,  be  it  wife  or  fervant,  can  accept  of  a  bill  of 
exchange  to  bind  the  mafter  without  a  lawful  authority,  as  a 
letter  of  attorney,  and  the  like,  which  muft  be  under  hand, 
unlefs  that  it  has  been  formerly  and  ufually  done  by  the  wife 
or  fervant  in  fuch  cafe,  when  the  mailer  hath  been  out  of 
town,  who  hath  approved  of  the  fame  and  anfwered  pay- 
ment :  it  muft  be  ufually  done;  but  one  partner  may  for 
another. 


If  a  bill  of  exchange  by  contrary  winds  or  other  occafiofij  he 
(o  long  on  the  way,  that  the  ufance  or  time  limited  by  th^ 
bill  be  expired,  and,  being  tendered,  both  acceptance  and 
payment  are  denied  ;  protefts  for  both  muft  be  made,  and 
the  drawer  muft  anfwer  the  value,  rcchanjie,  and  damage. 
A  bill,  once  accepted,  cannot  be  revoked  by  the  party  that 
accepted  it,  though,  immediately  after  and  before  the  bill 
becomes  due,  he  hath  advice  the  drawer  is  broke. 
If  a  bill  is  not  accepted  to  be  paid  at  the'exa6t  time,  it  muft 
be  protefted  ;  but,  if  accepted  for  a  longer  time,  the  party  to 
whom  the  bill  is  made  payable,  muft  proteft  the  fame  for 
want  of  acceptance  accord. ng  to  the  tenor ;  yet  he  may  take 
the  acceptance  offered  notwithftanding.  Nor  can  the  party, 
if  he  once  fubferibes  the  bill  for  a  longer  time,  revoke  the 
fame,  or  blot  out  his  name,  although  it  is  not  accordine  to 
the  tenor  of  the  bill ;  for  if  by  his  acceptance  he  hath  made 
himfelf  debtor,  and  owns  the  draught  made  by  his  friend  up- 
on him,  whofe  right  another  man  cannot  give  away,  and 
therefore  cannot  refufe  or  difcharie  the  acceptance. 
Note,  This  cafe  will  admit  of  two  protefts,  perhaps  three. 

1.  One  proteft  muft  be  made  for  not  accepting  according  to 
the  time. 

2.  For  that  the  money,  being  demanded  according  to  the 
time  mentioned  in  the  bill,  was  not  paid. 

3.  If  the  money  is  not  paid  according  to  that  time  that  the 
accepter  fubferibed  or  accepted. 

A  bill  was  drawn  payable  the  firft  of  January,  the  perfon 
upon  whom  the  bill  was  drawn  accepts  the  bill  to  be  paid  the 
firft  of  March  ;  the  fervant  brings  back  the  bill :  the  maiter, 
perceiving  this  enlarged  acceptance,  ftrikes  out  the  firft  of 
March,  and  puts  in  the  firft  of  January,  and  then  fends  the 
bill  to  be  paid  ;  the  accepter  then  refufes  payment :  where- 
upon the  perfon  to  whom  the  monies  were  to  be  paid,  ftrikes 
out  the  firft  of  January,  and  puts  in  the  firft  of  March 
again  :  in  an  action  brought  on  this  bill,  the  queftion  was, 
whether  thefe  alterations  did  not  deftroy  the  bill  ?  And 
ruled  it  did  not. 

A  draws  a  bill  on  B,  and  B  is  in  the  country;  C  a  friend  of 
his  hearing  of  the  bill  accepts  it  :  the  party  to  whom  the 
money  is  to  be  paid,  muft  make  a  proteft  for  non-accept- 
ance by  B,  and  then  he  may  take  the  acceptance  of  C,  and 
it  fhall  bind  C  to  anfwer  the  money. 

Where  a  merchant  hath  accepted,  and,  before  the  fame  be- 
came due,  he  becomes  infolvent,  or  ac  leaft  his  credit  pub- 
lickly  blafted,  a  proteft  ought  to  go;  but  then  there  is  ufu- 
ally a  demand  made,  which  once  coming,  the  drawer  is 
compellable  to  give  better  fecurity  ;  and  if  a  fecond  bill 
comes,  if  no  proteft,  then  drawer  and  fecurity  lie  at  ftake. 
If  a  bill  be  accepted,  and  the  party  dies,  yet  there  muft  be  a 
demand  made  of  the  executors  or  adminiftrators;  and,  in  de- 
fault or  delay  of  payment,  a  proteft  muft  be  made :  and  al- 
though it  may  fall  out,  that  the  monies  may  become  due  be- 
fore there  can  be  adminiftrators,  or  the  probate  of  the  wHl 
be  granted ;  yet  that  is  delay  fufficient  for  a  proteft  in  cafe  of 
non-payment. 

N.  B.  Fourteen  days  are  allowed  from  the  death  before  ad- 
miniftration  can  be  committed,  unlefs  there  be  a  will. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  party  be  dead  to  whom  the 
monies  are  made  payable,  and  the  monies  are  ready  to  be 
paid,  and  there  is  no  perfon  that  can  legally  give  a  difcharge, 
yet  a  proteft  ought  not  to  go  for  non-payment ;  the  reafon  is, 
becaufe  there  is  no  perfon  that  hath  any  authority  either  in 
deed  or  in  law  to  make  it,  and  a  notary  ought  not  to  make 
it ;  if  he  does,  and  the  party  receives  any  prejudice  thereby, 
an  action  of  the  cafe  perhaps  may  lie  againft  him  for  his 
pains  :  nor  does  it  avail,  that  if  fecurity  be  offered  to  fave  him 
harmlefs  againft  the  executors  or  adminiftrators,  for  that  is 
an  act  left  to  his  own  difcretion  ;  for  perhaps  the  fecurity  may 
not  be  liked  :  but  whether  good  or  bad,  makes  nothing  as  to 
oblige  him  in  law. 

N.  B.  An  intimation  ought  to  go,  and  that  the  accepter  is 
willing  to  pay  according  to  order.  For  further  matter  on 
this  head,  fee  Bills  of  Exchange,  Drawer,  Remit- 
ter, Indorser,  Protest,  Notary  Public. 

ACCEPTER,  the  perfon  who  accepts  a  bill  of  exchange  by 
figning  it,  and  obliges  himfelf  to  pay  the  contents,  when  ic 
becomes  due.  As  long  as  the  accepter  has  his  fignature  in  his 
own  power,  that  is,  as  long  as  he  has  not  returned  the  bill 
with  his  name  to  it,  he  may  ftrike  out  his  acceptance  :  but, 
when  he  has  once  delivered  it,  it  is  no  longer  in  his  power 
fo  to  do,  though  it  fhould  come  again  into  his  hands.  In  a 
word,  there  is  no  retracting  an  acceptance  once  delivered  : 
the  accepter  muft  pay  the  bill.  Some  ufe  the  word  acceptanr, 
which  is  the  ufual  French  term  :  though  they  alfo  ufe  the 
term  accepteur. 

It  is  the  cuftom  at  Amfterdam,  that  all  who  accept  bills  of 
exchange  make  themfelvcs  debtors  for  them,  by  virtue  of 
their  acceptance;  and  though  the  drawers  fhould  become 
infolvent  before  the  term  for  the  payment  elapfes,  the  ac- 
cepters can  have  no  recourfe  againft  the  endorfers  of  the  bills. 
Oidinances  of  Amfterdam,  quoted  by  Mr.  Ricard,  in  his 
Traite  General  du  Commerce,  under  the  title  Acceptances. 

ACCOMMODATION,    is   uled   both    in   matters  of    trade 

and  of  law,  to  fignify  a  friendly  agreement  or  com  position 
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between  perform  at  variance,  and  is  frequently  brought  about 
by  the  mediation  of  common  friends,  or  by  a  partition  of  the 
things  in  difpute. 
ACCOUNT,  or  ACCOMPT,  fignines  in  general  all  com- 
putations made  arithmetically,  whether  by  the  addition  of  fe- 
veral  fums,  or  by  fjhtraction,  multiplication,  or  divifion. 
We  account  time  by  years,  months,  &c.  diftances  by  leagues, 
miles,  poles,  perches,  &c.  weights  by  tuns,  hundreds,  quar- 
ters, pounds,  ounces,  drams,  Cffr.  long  meafure  by  rods,  ells, 
yards,  bV.  liquid  meafures  by  tons,  hogfheads,  pipes,  barrels, 
gallons,  quarts,  cjfe.  dry  meafure  by  quarters,  bufhels,  pecks, 
firV.  ,noney  by  pounds,  (billings,  c5>. 

Money  of  account  is  an  imaginary  fpcc'cs,  continued  in  fe- 
veral  dates,  to  facilitate  the  keeping  of  accounts,  as  nobles, 
angels,  marks,  were  in  England,  mill-recs  in  Portugal, 
Vc. 

Remarks  relative  to  practical  trade. 
Account  is  alio  ufed  collectively  for  the  feveral  books  which 
merchants,  traders,  and  bankers  keep,  and  in  which  they 
enter  all  their  bufinefs,  traffic,  and  bargains  with  each  other. 
Hence  they  fay,  To  make  out  an  account,  to  pafs  accounts, 
C3V.  All  merchants  in  France,  are  obliged  to  keep  books  of 
their  accounts,  and  all  bankrupts  to  deliver  up  theirs.  Sec 
the  articles  Books  of  Accounts.  BooR-Keeping,  (Jc. 
Thcfe  books  are  kept  in  the  manner  of  debtor  and  creditor; 
that  is  to  fays  the  debit,  which  is  the  receipt  of  the  account, 
is  wrote  on  the  left  fide,  or  page;  and  the  credit,  which  is  the 
expence,  on  the  right  fide,  or  page.  The  debit  fide  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  word  Dr.  (debtor)  which  is  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  page  after  the  name  of  the  debtor  ;  and  the 
credit  lide  by  the  letters  Cr.  for  creditor,  which  is  placed  op- 
pofite  to  the  other.  The  French,  inftead  of  the  word 
and  creditor,  ufe  the  words  doit  (owes)  and  avoir  (to  have ). 
There  are  three  kinds  of  accounts  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
clofing  books  of  double  entries  ;  namely,  the  accounts  of 
flock,  of  profit  and  lofs,  and  of  balance. 
The  account  of  flock  is  the  particular  account  opened  on 
the  debtor  and  creditor  fide  of  the  ledger.  It  contains  all  the 
effects  of  a  merchant  ;  that  is  to  fay,  his  ready  money,  mer- 
chandizes, bills,  promiffbry  notes,  bonds,  contracts,  ac- 
counts fettled,  real  and  pcrfonal  ettatc,  and  all  in  general, 
that  is  his  own,  free  and  clear  of  ail  debts  and  mortgages. 
This  kind  of  account  is  fomctimes  clofed  on  the  debit,  and 
fometimes  on  the  credit  fide  of  the  account  of  profit  and 
lofs.  On  the  debit  fide,  when  the  lofs  exceeds  the  profit; 
and  on  the  credit  fide,  when  the  profit  exceeds  the  I 
The  account  of  profit  and  lofs  is  opened  upon  the  ledger.  It 
confifts  of  all  the  lofles  and  gains  made,  by  a  merchant  in  his 
trade  :  the  lofles  are  written  on  the  debtor,  and  the  profit  on 
the  creditor  fide  of  the  book. 

This  account  is  generally  balanced  annually,  or  when  the 
books  are  to  be  clofed,  in  order  to  the  opening  of  new  ones  j 
or  when  the  merchant  intends  entirely  to  leave  oft*  trade. 
To  balance  the  account  of  profit  and  lofs,  fcparate  additions 
muff  be  made  of  the  debtor  and  creditor  fides,  and  the  lefler 
total  fubtracted  from  the  greater,  of  which  the  remainder, 
if  the  profit  exceeds  the  lofs,  is  carried  to  the  ere  .'it  of  the 
account  of  flock,  and  to  the  debit,  if  the  lofs  exceeds  the 
profit. 

The  account  of  balance  is  opened  in  the  ledger,  only  for  the 
clofing  of  the  books.  When  the  books  are  to  be  finally 
clofed,  it  is  called  the  account  of  the  final  balance;  but, 
when  new  books  are  to  be  opened,  it  has  the  name  of  ba- 
lance of  entry,  or  balance  carried  over. 
In  the  final  balance  account  all  that  is  due  to  flock  is  carried 
to  the  debit,  and  all  that  is  owing  from  it  to  credit;  and  in 
the  account  of  balance  carried  over,  or  of  entry,  all  on  the 
credit  of  final  balance  is  placed  to  the  debtor,  and  all  on  the 
debit  to  the  creditor  ;  the  ending  or  continuing  trade  making 
fuch  reverfed  entries  teoeflary. 

The  merchants  snd  traders  who  keep  their  books  by  double 
entries,  have  one  in  particular,  which  they  call  the  book  of 
accounts  current,  wherein  they  enter  copies  of  all  the  ac- 
counts which  they  make  our,  and  fend  to  their  correfpon- 
dents,  in  order  to  have  recourfe  to  it  occafionally.  This, 
book,  which  is  of  the  number  of  thofe  commonly  denomi- 
nated auxiliaries,  is  ruled  and  kept  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  ledger.     See  Bocks,  Wc. 

Mr.  Savary,  in  his  Parfait  Negociant,  liv.  3.  chap.  2.  of 
the  fecond  part,  lays  down  excellent  rules  for  apprentice?, 
factors,  or  agents  of  merchants,  or  wholefale  dealers  in' 
France,  with  refpedt  to  the  manner  of  fettling  accounts  with 
retailers,  the  fubftance  of  which  is  as  follows,  viz. 
**  I.  The  clerks,  factors,  or  agents  of  wholefale  dealers  ought 
to  go  to  the  houfes  of  the  retailers,  to  whom  the  merchan- 
dizes have  been  fold,  to  fettle  the  account  or  bill  with  them 
as  fcon  as  poffible,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which 
commonly  arife,  either  with  regard  to  the  price  or  the 
meafure  of  goods  ;  for,  if  that  be  delayed  too  long,  the  me- 
mory eafily  fails. 

*'  II.  In  fettling  accounts,  they  ought  to  be  very  careful  of 
what  they  are  about  ;  that  is,  they  ought  not  to  admit  tares 
upon    pieces  of   goods,    before    they  have    meafured  them 
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themfclves,  in  order  to  fee  whether  they  be  right,  and  not 
to  allow  any  out  of  complaifance,  becaufe  that  is  againft 
their  matter's  intereft. 

'  III.  To  fettle  an  account  regularly,  they  ought  to  make 
an  extract  from  the  journal  or  day-book,  containing  the 
numbers,  the  meafures,  and  the  prices,  for  which  the  goods 
were  fold.  6 

"  IV.  Finally,  in  order  to  have  the  bill  well  drawn  up,  they 
muft  compare  the  extract  they  carry,  with  that  which  was 
delivered  together  with  the  merchandize,  to  fee  whether  they 
agree  ;  and  upon  each  article  they  fbould  fet  down  the  tare, 
if  there  be  any,  and  the  fum  to  which  it  amounts;  and,  on 
their  return  to  the  warehoufe,  they  ought  to  enter  it  exadly  in 
the  book  itfelf,  that  there  may  be  an  agreement  between  their 
matter's  book,  and  that  of  the  retailer  with  whom  they  have 
fettled  the  account.  This  exactnefs  keeps  up  the  good 
uhderftandihg  that  fhould  fubfift  between  the  merchant  or 
wholefale  dealer,  and  the  retailer." 

To  open  an  Account,  is  to  enter  it  for  the  firtt  time  into  the 
ledger.  This  is  done  by  writing  in  large  characters  the 
cbriftian  name,  furnamc,  and  place  of  abode  of  the  perfon 
with  whom  an  account  is  thus  opened  :  afterwards  the  arti- 
cles are  potted  to  it,  either  on  the  debit  or  credit  fide,  as  af- 

•  occur. 
When  an  account   is  opened  in  the  ledger  for  any  one,  his 
name  mutt  be  entered  at  the  fame  time  in  the  alphabet'  and 
the  folio  of  the  book  fet  down,  where  the  account  is  entered, 
for  the  more  eafily  referring  to  it. 

Merchants,  who  keep  <  pen  accounts  with  each  other,  fome- 
times agree  to  honour  the  bills  of  exchange,  which  they 
draw  reciprocally. 

To  pott  a  fum  to  Account,  is  to  enter  into  the  ledger,  either 
on  the  debit  or  credit  fide,  the  articles  for  which  pcrfons  be- 
come either  debtors  or  creditors. 

Counterpart  of  an  Account,  is  in  the  bank  ttile  of  France, 
and  in  that  of  the  clerks  in  the  offices  of  the  kind's  farms,  rhe 
regifter  kept  by  the  contr.dl  r,  wherein  he  enters  and  p-jfts 
all  the  articles  which  the  book  keeper,  if  for  the  bank,  or 
the  receiver,  if  for  the  king's  farms,  charges  his  b^ok  with. 
See  Bank-Royal. 

Order  of  an  Account,  is  it's  divifion  into  three  heads,  of 
receipt,  expence,  and  defalcation  ;  that  is,  the  deduction  of 
fuch  fums  as  are  taken  into  the  account,  and  not  received 
or  admitted.  The  French  call  it  reprife. 
To  examine  an  Account,  is  to  read  it  exactly,  to  point  the 
articles  of  it,  and  prove  the  computation,  in  order  to  know 
whether  there  be  no  errors,  and  whether  the  balance  be 
bt.  I  haie  examined  your  account,  it  is  right,  there  is 
nothing  to  except  againft  it. 

To  fettle  an  Account,  is  to  caft  it  up,  by  calculating  every 
article  of  it,  and  balancing  the  fame.  In  the  like  fenfe  are 
uled  the  words  to  fliut,  to  balance,  to  clofe,  to  make  up  an 
account.  Accounts  are  balanced  upon  the  ledger  on  two 
occafions  ;  the  one,  when  traders  fettle  or  adjutt  affairs  with 
fome  debtor  or  creditor,  in  order  to  know  what  they  owe,  or 
what  is  due  to  them  :  the  other,  when  it  is  neceilary  to  carry 
over  accounts  to  (ome  new  folios  in  the  fame  book,  or  into 
another,  in  order  to  continue  them,  for  want  of  room  in  the 
former. 

Prudent  merchants  ought  to  fettle  their  accounts  at  the  end 
of  every  year,  in  order  to  cpen  new  ones  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next. 

To  place  to  Account  (patter  en  compte)  is  to  give  one  credit 
for  a  fum  received,  either  of  him  or  for  him.  It  bonifies 
alfj  to  make  him  debtor  for  a  fum  paid  to  him,  or  for  riim. 
Thus,  in  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  drawer  puts  fometimes 
thefe  words  after  the  fum,  Which  you'll  place  to  my  ac- 
count, or,  To  the  account  of,  CsV. 

To  purge  an  Account,  as  the  French  fay,  is  to  caufe  all  the 
difputed  articles  to  be  adjudged  by  a  referee,  and  the  objec- 
tions to  be  obviated. 

Ballance  of  an  Account,  is  the  fum  in  which  the  debt  ex- 
ceeds the  credit,  or  the  credit  the  debt,  when  the  account  is 
duly  examined  and  fettled,  and  the  ballance  taken.  I  owe 
you  300/.  for  the  ballance  cf  our  account.  There  is  fo 
much  due  to  me  for  the  ballance  of  our  account. 

Account  in  Bank,  is  a  fund  which  merchants,  traders,  bank- 
ers, and  other  private  perfons,  if  they  think  fit,  depofit  into 
the  common  cafti  of  fome  bank,  to  be  employed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  bills  of  exchange,  promifibry  notes,  bonds,  debts 
contracted,  either  in  trade  or  otherwife,  as  by  buying  eftates 
in  land,  crV. 

The  French,  in  their  mercantile  writings,  commonly  ufe 
certain  characters,  or  initial  letters,  to  fignify  in  brief,  the 
different  kinds  of  accounts  kept  by  merchants  and  traders  ; 
C.  fi^nifies  compte  (account)  C.  O.  open  account  (compte 
ouvert)  C.  C.  compte  courant  (account  current)  M.  C.  (mon 
compte  (my  account)  S.  C.  fon  compte  (his  account)  L.  C. 
leur  compte  (theiraccount)  N.  C.  notrecompte  (curaccount). 
A  man  is  faid  to  teach  the  keeping  of  books  cf  accounts, 
when  he  teaches  the  manner  of  keeping  them  in  a  proper 
order,  either  by  fing'e  or  double  entry. 

Merchants  and  traders,  in  France,  are  obliged  to  deliver  iu 

their  books  of  accounts,  in  good  form,  when  legally  required. 
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To  affirm  an  Account,  is  to  declare  and  make  oath  that  it  is 
true.  The  accountable  when  they  deliver  in  their  accounts, 
in  order  to  their  being  examined,  ufually  write  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  fiift  page,  '  Prefentcd  fuch  a  day,  and  affirmed 
true.' 

To  difpute  an  Account,  is  to  make  remarks  or  objeflions 
upon  the  fcveral  articles  of  an  account,  either  for  augment- 
ing the  receipt,  or  diminifhing  the  expence  therein  containeJ. 

To  note  an  Account,  is  to  make  in  the  margin  of  each  ar- 
ticle, certain  remarks,  fhewing  either  that  there  is  no  excep- 
tion to  be  made,  and  that  they  are  to  pafs  as  fet  down,  or 
reafons  for  difputing  them,  and  fhewing  under  what  condi- 
tions they  are  to  pals.  The  remarks  which  the  perfon  who 
audits  an  account,  fets  on  the  fide  of  each  article  by  way  of 
approbation,  orotherwife,  are  called  the  notes  (apoltrilles)  of 
an  account. 

Account  in  Company,  is  a  fpecies  of  account  between  two 
merchants,  or  traders,  in  confequence  of  a  kind  of  affocia- 
tion,  or  partnerfhip  between  them. 

Account  is  alfo  a  relative  term,  ufed  with  regard  to  a  part- 
nerfhip, when  two  or  more  pel  fons  make  receipts  or  difburfe- 
ments  on  account  of  each  other.  In  this  fenfe  a  man  is  faid 
to  keep  a  good  account*  to  fignify  that  he  is  juft  in  his  deal- 
ings, and  do?s  not  defraud  his  partners  or  mafters. 

Account  alfo  fignifics  gain,  profit,  advantage,  and,  in  French, 
the  word  compte  is  alfo  taken  for  a  good  bargain.  The  mod 
common  expreffions  in  which  this  teim  is  ufed,  as  to  trade 
and  merchandize,  are  the  following:  the  merchants  have 
perfectly  found  their  account,  in  the  effects  they  have  bought 
this  year  of  the  French  Eaft-India  company,  at  the  fale  of 
Nantz.  Some  manufacturers  work  at  a  better  account  (that 
is,  cheaper)  than  others.  People  find  their  account  in  buy- 
ing goods  at  the  firft  hand,  where  they  are  made  ;  and, 
finally,  a  merchant  is  faid  to  have  made  his  fmall  account  (in 
French,  fun  petit  compte)  when  he  has  acquired  a  competent 
fortune  in  the  trade  wherein  he  was  concerned. 

Account  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  voluntary  difburfements  and 
charges,  which  are  to  be  at  the  expender's  lofs,  and  cannot  be 
palled  in  account.  They  fay,  if  he  expends  beyond  his  or- 
ders, it  will  be  on  his  own  account.  If  he  commits  errors 
in  his  calculations  ;  if  he  fufFers  himfelf  to  be  robbed,  it  fhall 
be  on  his  own  account ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  will  not  be  allowed 
in  his  accounts;  it  will  be  entirely  to  his  own  lofs. 
The  French  fay,  to  receive  a  bon  compte,  or  a  compte,  that 
is,  on  account,  to  fignify,  to  receive  a  fum  on  condition  of  de- 
ducting it  from  what  is  due.  To  pay  a  bon  compte,  is  to  pay 
on  account,  on  condition  alfo  of  deducting  it  from  the 
debt. 

Account  (compte)  is  alfo  ufed  in  various  mercantile  and  pro- 
verbial phrafes,  but  with  different  fignifications.  The  French 
fay,  He  has  his  account  (il  en  a  pour  fon  compte)  that  is,  he 
is  cheated,  made  a  bubble,  he  is  catched,  or  taken  in.  He 
takes  it  to  his  account  (il  le  prend  fur  fon  compte)  to  fignify, 
that  a  man  charges  himfelf  with  a  thing,  and  anfwers  for  it. 
Good  accounts  make  good  friends;  which  implies,  that  peo- 
ple cannot  continue  friends,  without  mutually  keeping  their 
engagements,  and  obferving  the  rules  of  jufiice  and  equity. 
They  fay  alfo,  a  tout  bon  compte  revenir,  good  accounts  will 
fuffer  a  revifal ;  to  intimate,  that  thofe  need  not  fear  coming 
to  a  fecond  account,  when  there  has  been  no  deceit  in  the 
fit  ft,  though  there  may  have  been  fome  involuntary  miflake 
or  overfight  in  it. 

The  French  ufe  the  word  compte  (account)  in  feveral  other 
fignifications,  which  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  repeat  here. 

AccouNT-Paper,  is  a  fort  of  fine  large  paper,  fo  called  at  the 
paper  mills  in  France,  and  by  the  ltationers  and  others  who 
trade  in  paper,  becaufc  accounts  are  commonly  wrote  upon  it. 
It  is  like  our  port-paper  in  England,  on  which  merchants  ge- 
nerally write  their  commercial  letters,  and  draw  out  their  va- 
rious accounts. 

Account  of  Sales,  is  an  account  given  by  one  merchant  to 
another,  or  by  one  factor  to  his  principal,  of  the  difpofal, 
charges,  commiffion,  and  net  proceeds  of  certain  merchan- 
dizes fent  for  the  proper,  or  company  account  of  him,  who 
configned  the  fame  to  fuch  factor  or  vender. 
When  the  like  account  is  inland  or  domeltic,  the  fame  is 
tranfmitted  in  the  current  money  of  that  country,  wherein 
the  bufincfs  is  tranfacted.  As  frorp  a  Blackwell-hall  factor 
to  the  clothiers  in  the  country,  or  from  the  warchoufemen  in 
town,  who  deal  by  commiffion  for  the  country  manufacturers, 
as  bay-factors,  drugget  and  duroy-factors,  and  the  like. 

EXAMPLE. 

The  following  is  the  natural  form  of  a  Blackwell-hall  factor's 
account  of  fales  to  a  clothier. 

II  Account  of  Sales,  charges  and  net  proceeds  [or  produce] 
D  [  of  20  pieces  of  fuperhne  cloths,  received    per  A  B's 

I  a  20   waggon  of ,  configned  to  me  by  C  D  of  Wiltfhire, 

for  his  account,  marked  and  numbered  as  per  margin. 

Jan.  5th,  1  750.  Sold  to  E  F  draper,  6  ps.  fu« 

perfines,  per  A  B.   qt  —  yards  at per 

yard,  to  pay  in  6  months         —  —  jT 


Jan.  12,   1750.    Sold  to  G  H,   14  ps.  ditto 

qt yards  at per  yard,  to  pay  in  6 

months  —  —  / 


CHARGES. 
Paid  carriage  to  London  / 

Porterage  and  warehoufe  room  J 

Poftage  of  letters  J 

Commiffion  a  —  per  cloth  f 


Deduct  charges  jT  from  the  Ves. 

The  net  proceed  is  pad  to  the  credit 
of  your  account,  without  my  prejudice. 
London,  Feb.  10,  1750.  E.  E.  N.  O. 

Remarks. 
r.  .  .  It  mud  he  obferved  that,  in  this  dornedic  or  inland  ac- 
count of  fales,  the  manufactuier  is  fuppofed  to  run  all  the  ha- 
zard in  the  fales,  and  that  the  factor  has  only  his  common 
commiffion  of  fo  much  per  cloth  for  the  fale  thereof.  Tim 
is  plain  from  the  words,  4  without  my  prejudice' ;  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is,  that,  if  the  buyer  fhould  fail,  the  clothier 
mud  ftand  to  the  lofs. 

2.  .  .  But  fome  manufacturers,  perhaps  the  generality,  rather 
chufe  that  their  factors  fhould  run  the  hazard  of  bad  debts, 
their  rcfidence  in  town  giving  them  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  characters  of  buyers,  and  inducing  them  to  be  the  more 
cautious  whom  they  truth  In  which  cale,  the  factor  is  al- 
lowed an  extra-commiffion  for  fhnding  the  middle-man; 
which  is  reafonable. 

3.  .  .  If  the  manufacturer  chufes  to  run  the  hazard  himfelf, 
then  he  cannot  expect  his  money  before  it  becomes  due  from 
the  buyer.  But  if  it  fhould  fo  happen,  that  he  ftands  in  need 
of  fome  part  of  his  money  before  that,  as  is  commonly  the 
cafe,  the  factor  permits  him  to  draw  for  fuch  a  proportion 
thereof  as  they  fhall  agree  upon,  the  manufacturer  allowing 
the  factor  the  common  provifion  for  thus  advancing  the  mo- 
ney before  it  becomes  due. 

Yet,  under  thefe  circumftances,  the  factor  has  the  fecurity  of 
the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  buyer,  fince  he  did  not  al- 
low the  factor  an  extra-commiflion  to  induce  him  to  remain 
anfwerable  for  bad  debts. 

4.  .  .  As  the  generality  of  manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  be 
fo  long  out  of  their  money,  as  the  ufual  time  of  giving  cre- 
dit requires,  it  is  the  more  ordinary  practice  for  the  factor  to 
ftand  to  bad  debts,  on  confideration  of  having  greater  com- 
miffion allowed  him  on  the  fales,  and  to  have  provifion  alfo 
for  what  money  he  advances  before  the  time  of  payment. 
Mr.  Locke  fays,  '  that  the  multiplying  of  brokers  is  prejudi- 
'  cial  to  the  trade  of  any  country  ;  that  they  eat  up  too  great 

*  a  fhare  of  the  gains  of  trade,  and  therefore,  he  obferves, 
'  it  would  be  convenient  to  hinder,  as  much  as  is  poffible, 

*  any  one  from  felling  any  of  our  native  commodities,  but  he 
'  that  makes  them  ;  fhopkeepers  in  this  being  worfe  than 
'  gamefters ;  for  they  do  not  only  keep  fo  much  of  the  mo- 

*  ney  of  a  country  conftantly  in  their  hands,  but  alio  make 
'  the  public  pay  them  for  their  keeping  of  it.' 

Thefe  are  fevere  reflections  upon  fhopkeepers,  factors,  and 
brokers,  and  indeed  very  unju'tly  grounded.  For,  if  the  clo- 
thier was  to  attempt  to  act  both  in  the  capacity  of  a  factor 
and  a  woollen-draper,  who  muft  attend  his  manufacture  in 
the  country  ?  While  his  attention  was  fixed  in  town  upon 
the  fales,  might  not  the  commodity  dwindle  and  degenerate 
in  quality;  and  thus  the  clothier,  by  over-acting  his  part  in 
one  fhape,  under-act  it  in  another  ?  Was  this  maxim  in  ge- 
neral to  take  effect,  it  might  prove  the  ruin  of  all  our  manu- 
factures, by  gradually  debating  therh. 

Belides,  for  a  clothier  to  take  this  upon  him,  not  only  re- 
quires three  times  the  capital,  but  fuch  an  expence  by  town 
refidence,  as,  I  am  afraid,  would  prove  of  little  benefit  to 
him  in  the  long-  run  ;  efpecially,  as  the  nature  of  credit  js  at 
prefent  circumftanced. 

'Tis  true,  thefe  middle-men  between  the  manufacturer  and 
conlumer  may  be  faid  to  be  inftrumental  to  enhance  the 
price  of  our  manufactures  among  ourfelves;  and  this  was 
Mr.  Locke's  motive  for  bearing  fo  hard  upon  them.  But  'tis 
much  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  public  could  have  their 
manufactures  cheaper  at  home,  was  the  clothier  to  take  upon 
him  to  act  in  a  treole  capacity,  he  being  obliged  to  raife  the 
price  of  his  commodity,  in  proportion  to  the  extraordinary 
expence  he  is  at. 

Manufacturers,  who  have  thought  themfelvcs  injured  by  their 
factors,  which  doubtlefs  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  have  attempted 
this,  but  few  have  found  their  account  in  it.  Some  have  car- 
ried their  view  fo  far,  as  even  to  turn  merchant-exporters, 
but  to  their  abfolute  ruin  to  my  certain  knowledge;  for  the 
fkill  of  a  manufacturer  and  that  of  a  merchant  are  very  di- 
ttinct,  the  knowledge  of  a  Solomon,  in  the  one  refpect,  mak- 
ing him  but  an  idiot  in  the  other. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  not  made  to  difcourage,  but  to  caution 
the  ingenious  and  enterprizing  manufacturer  to  be  upon  his 
guard,  and  neither  to  undertake  too  much  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

8  Not- 
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Notwithftanding  what  has  been  faid,  'tis  very  dcfirablc  that 
our  Britifli  manufactures  may  go  as  cheap  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, as  thofe  of  our  rival  nations,  which  are  not  fujietior  in 
point  of  quality.  Upon  this  principle  Mr.  Locke  reafoncd  ; 
and  'tis  upon  this  principle  that  merchants  of  the  moit  money 
and  (kill  purchafe  commodities  at  firft  hand  of  the  nianu 
facturer,  pjy  him  ready  cafh,  and  fend  their  goods  abroad, 
with  every  advantage. 

And  thefe  exporters  of  our  manufactures,  who  are  not  in 
circumflanccs  to  fend  them  abroad  at  firft  hand,  are  an  inju- 
ry, rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  national  trade  ;  they  injudici- 
ously glutting  the  markets  abroad,  which  finks  the  price  too 
often  below  what  they  can  afford  to  fell  at ;  and  yet  they  arc 
importunate  for  remittances,  and  thereby  force  their  factors 
to  fell  almoft  at  any  rate.  Such  merchants  not  only  hurt  the 
trade  of  a  kingdom,  but  are  fure  to  hurt,  ihemfejves,  and 
all  who  have  connexions  in  trade  with  them. 

A  real  Mercantile  Example. 

Account  of  Sales,  and  net  proceeds  of  2  bales  of  druggets, 
received  per  the  Hollandia,  Capt.  Jan.  Rocloff  Smith,  for  the 
account  of  M.  P.  of  London. 

Nov.  4.  1740.  Configncd  the  above  2  bales  of 
druggets  qt.  1 12  pieces  qt.  4875  yards  as  per 
factory  [i.  e.  invoice,  which  is  frequently  ftiled 
fo]  which  a  3  \  palms  per  yard  are  palms 
18280  net,  a  fols  9  s.  ^6.  per  palm,  to  p  ty  in 
two  months         —        —         —         —         8530  13  4 

Sold  and  confipned  2  pieces  of  wh  ite  druggets  for 

wrappers  as  above,  for         —         —  140  co  o 


CHARGES,   viz. 


8670  13  4 


Freight  and  primage  —  —  106  5  o 
Porters  landing  and  carrying  to  wareh.  6  O  o 
Opening  to  vilit,  aflbi  ting  and  making 

up         —         —  —         —       400 

Warchoufe  room  —  —         800 

Brokerage  2  I  per  cent.  43     7  o 

To  commiflion  and  {landing  to  bad 

debts  a  4  per  cent.  — —  346  16  4 


514  8     4 


8156  5     0 
A ggio  deducted  a  118  *  per  cent.     1283  o     2 


Genoa,  30  Nov.  1740.  E.  E.  *  Bco.      6S73  4  10 


*  E.  F..  Signifies  Errors  excepted  in  the  account  rendered, 
and  Bco,  fignifies  the  Bank  money  of  Genoa. 

Remarks. 

1.  Foreign  accounts  of  fales  of  merchandizes,  are  or  ought 
to  be,  governed  in  fome  meafure  by  the  invoice,  lent  there- 
with from  the  principal.     See  Invoice. 

2.  Merchants,  being  inured  to  hazard  from  their  firft  felting 
out  in  life,  fend  their  property  to  foreign  countries  with  as 
much  alacrity,  on  the  good  faith  and  honour  of  their  cor- 
refpondents,  as  a  monied  man  lends  his  property  at  home  on 
land  fecurity. 

Credit  therefore,  is  the  great  foundation  of  commerce  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  as  well  as  between  one  man  and 
another  in  the  fame  nation.  W  hence  it  follows,  that  the 
flift  principle  the  trader  fhould  tenacieufly  cultivate,  is  the 
fupport  of  his  perfonal  credit. 

3.  It  too  often  falls  out,  that  thofe  who  take  up  their  refi- 
dence  at  foreign  factories,  no  fooner  get  a  houfe  eftablifhed 
there,  than  they  ufe  every  art  to  draw  people  in,  to  fend  them 
large  conlignnients  of  merchandizes  by  commiflion.  To 
which  end,  they  at  firft  make  remittances  to  their  principals 
in  a  reasonable  time,  and  give  them  an  handfome  profit  upon 
their  goods,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  increafe  their  confign- 
ments. 

4.  When  they  have  thus  drawn  people  in  to  entruft  a  large' 
fortune  in  their  hands  abroad,  it  is  then  that  they  too  often 
begin  to  ufe  every  difhonourable  art,  to  keep  them  out  of 
their  money. 

If  you  prefs  for  remittances,  you  are  given  to  underftand, 
that  nothing  can  procure  them  but  frefh  confignments,  which 
have  proved  the  ruin  of  many  ;  and,  if  you  draw  upon  them 
for  your  property,  your  credit  may  fuffer  by  that  means  at 
home. 

5.  On  thefe  confiderations,  our  mod  opulent  and  experienced 
merchants  have  eftablifhed  houfes  of  their  ow  n  at  many  of 
the  Britifh  factories  in  foreign  countries  ;  wherein  they  breed 
up  a  fucceffion  of  perfons,  whom  they  gradually  take  into 
partr.erfhip,  which  makes  it  for  their  interell  to  be  punctual 
and  faithful. 

6.  Such  capital  houfes  feldom  take  commiflion  from  any,  but 
the  perfons  who  are  the  principals  belonging  to  thofe  houfes  : 
and  fiich  are  generally  capable  to  fupply  them,  with  whatever 
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poods  they  arc  ahlc  to  vend,  and  thofe  too  with  that  variety 
of  aflbrtments,  which  engage  the  natives  to  give  the  prefe- 
rence to  thefe  houfes,  in  their  general  dealings. 

7.  Other  houfes,  which  take  commifiions  in  the  general,  and 
never  give  any  in  return,  too  often  ufe  no  little  craft  in  the 
making  out  their  foreign  accounts  of  fales,  by  couching  great 
impofitions  under  many  of  their  articles  of  charges,  which 
they  have  never  paid. 

8.  Nor  is  this  the  only  practice  which  ought  to  be  guarded 
againft.  Goods  perhaps  may  be  fold  at  three  or  four  months 
credir,  or  for  ready  money,  and  yet  the  principal  kept  out  of 
his  property  for  years,  by  falfe  and  frivolous  pretences. 
Thefe  arts  are  mentioned,  with  a  view  only  to  guard  the 
young  and  unexperienced  from  beine  too  eafily  enfnared  ; 
and  we  hope  they  will  have  the  good  effect  thereby  intended' 

ACCOUNTANT,  cr  ACCOMPTANT,  one  who  is  not 
only  well  flailed  in  calling  up  all  forts  of  accounts,  and  rea- 
dily performs  all  arithmetical  operations,  but  who  is  verfed 
in  the  art  of  book-keeping,  by  charge  and  d.fcharge,  or  by 
debtor  and  creditor. 

This  appellation  is  applicable  to  a  perfon,  or  officer,  appoint- 
ed to  keep  the  accounts  of  a  public  company,  or  office;  as 
i"  accountant  of  the  South-Sea,  or  India  company,  or  of 
the  Hank,  the  Cuftom- houfe,  or  Excife,  kc. 

ACCOUNTAN1  SHIP,  comprehend  a  not  only  a  fkill  in  fi- 
gures or  arithmetic,  but  a  knowledge  in  the  art  of  acvount- 
k  eping  bj  debtor  and  creditor,  or  by  the  method  of  regular 
charge  and  difcharge,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tiani- 
actions  ;  which  method  keeps  every  diftinfl  account,  if  they 
are  ever  fo  numerous,  always  fit  for  a  ballance :  and  that  bal- 
lancc  is  found  by  fubtracting  the  .'urn  total  on  the  debit  fide 
from  the  fum  total  on  the  credit  h\!e,  or  the  fuin  total  of  the 
latter  from  that  of  the  former. 

To  be  fundamentally  grounded  in  arithmetical  operations 
requires  a  competent  acquaintance  with  geometry  and  alge- 
bra, becaufe  the  geometric  and  algebraic  way  of  reafoninz 
difcovers  certain  rules  and  theorems,  whereby  to  calculate 
numerically  in  the  moftconcife  manner:  and  to  be  properly 
grounded  in  the  nature  of  debtor  and  creditor  requires  a  know- 
ledge in  the  art  of  keeping  accounts,  according  to  the  n.cthod 
of  double  entry,  or  what  is  commonly  diilinguilhcd  by  the  Ita- 
lian method  of  Book-keeping,  or  by  the  name  of  Merchant's 
Accounts. 

From  hence  it  may  be  obferved,  that  no  perfon  can  be  pro- 
peily  Lid  to  be  duly  (killed  in  accountantfhip,  without  being 
fkilled  in  the  art  of  debtor  and  creditor,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
numbers  :  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  any  one  dtferve  the 
name  of  an  accountant,  who  is  only  acquainted  with  book- 
keeping, and  not  with  figures. 

The  art  of  accountantfhip  is  not  only  applicable  to  the  re- 
gular adjuftment  of  the  variety  of  tranfactions  among  traders 
of  every  denomination,  but  alfo  to  the  private  affairs  of  gen- 
tlemen and  noblemen.  And  as  it  well  becomes  all  perions  of 
the  grcateft  diftincticn  to  take  due  care  of  their  eftates  ;  fo 
nothing,  perhaps,  can  have  a  happier  tendency  to  that  end, 
than  a  knowledge  in  the  art  of  debtor  and  creditor,  as  well 
as  that  of  numbers.  For  »  merchants  accounts,  fays  Mr. 
'  Locke,  thou-h  a  feience  not  likely  to  help  a  gentleman  to 

•  get  an  eftatc,  yet  poffibly  there  is  not  any  thing  of  mere 

•  ufe  and  efficacy  to  make  him  preferve  the  eftate  he  has. 
■  'Tis  feldom  obferved,  that  he  who  keeps  an  account  of  his 

*  income  and  e.\pence,and  thereby  has  conftantly  under  view 
'  the  courfe  of  his  domefiic  affairs,  lets  them  run  to  ruin. 
'  And  I  doubt  not  but  many  a  man  gets  behind-hand  before 
1  he  is  aware,  or  runs  farther  on,  when  he  is  once  in,  for 

*  want  of  this  care,  or  the  fkill  to  do  it.  I  would  therefore 
'  advife  all  gentlen.cn  to  learn  perfectly  merchants  accounts, 

•  and  not  to  think  it  a  fkill  that  belongs  not  to  them,  became 
1  it  has  received  its  name,  and  has  been  chiefly  practifed  by 

*  men  of  traffic. ' 

Nor  is  accountantfhip  lefs  ufefu!  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  law, 
than  to  private  gentlemen  ;  and  not  only  to  thofe  who  are 
intended  for  the  bar,  but  to  all  follicitors  and  attornics ; 
litigations  between  traders  making  fo  confiderable  a  propor- 
tion of  the  bufinefs  of  our  courts  of  Jaw  and  equity.  With- 
out the  perfect  knowledge  of  debtor  and  creditor  in  particu- 
lar, accounts  may  be  fo  craftily  and  fophiftically  ftated,  as  to 
deceive  the  moft  upright  judge  and  jury,  as  well  as  the  coun- 
cil, if  they  are  not  capable  of  unravelling  them  in  the  courfe 
of  their  pleadings. 

Perfons  of  diftinction  alfo,  who  are  concerned  in  the  chief 
pofts  of  the  public  revenue,  or  who  act  in  the  fenatorial  ca- 
pacity, cannot  be  too  well  fkilled  in  accountantfhip.  The 
one  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  acquit  himfelf  with  credit  and 
reputation,  in  whatever  branch  of  the  revenue  he  fhall  be 
employed  ;  and  the  other  will  become  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  finances  and  money  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  For 
fuch  is  the  nature  and  excellency  of  the  mercantile  arc  of 
debtor  and  creditor  by  double  entry,  that  it  is  as  eafily  appli- 
cable to  the  accounts  of  nations  as  to  thofe  of  traders,  or 
private  gentlemen,  millions  being  as  familiarly  adjufted  there- 
by, as  hundreds  of  pounds.  When  once  a  perfon  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  feveral  funds  from  whence  the  national  re- 
venue arifes,  as  likewife  their  appropriations  to  the  payment 

of 
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of  intereft  of  certain  national  creditors;  when  it  is  duly 
obferved  in  what  manner  the  deficiencies  of  fome  funds  are 
occafionally  fupplied,  and  the  furplufages  of  others  tranf- 
ferred  ;  when  the  general  heads  of  fuch  accounts  are  under- 
ftood  from  the  ftatutes,  and  the  accounts  annually  laid  before 
the  parliament  are  duly  attended  to,  any  gentleman,  well 
grounded  in  the  art  of  debtor  and  creditor,  may  obtain  as 
complete  a  knowledge  of  the  money  affairs  of  the  nation,  as 
of  his  own  private  concerns  :  that  is,  when  he  is  a  mailer  of 
the  facts  relating  thereunto,  and  the  diftindt  heads  under 
which  the  funds  are  kept,  he  will  be  capable  fo  to  ftate  thefe 
accounts  by  way  of  charge  and  difcharge,  or  debit  and  credit, 
as  always  to  have  a  fatisfactory  view  before  him  of  the  ftate 
of  the  national  debts  and  funds,  and  of  the  feveral  variations 
they  fhall  from  time  to  time  undergo.  See  Merchants 
Accounts,  or  the  nature  of  debtor  and  creditor,  according 
to  the  method  of  double  entry. 
ACCOUNTING-HOUSE,  COUNTING  HOUSE,  or 
COMPTING-HOUSE,  is  a  place  fet  apart  by  merchants, 
and  other  traders,  wherein  to  tranfact  their  bufinefs,  and  to 
keep  their  books  of  accounts  and  vouchers  relating  thereunto. 

Remarks. 
It  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Dutch  merchants  in  Holland  to  keep 
a  kind  of  Public  Counting-houfes,  for  the  reception  of  a  nam 
ber  of  gentlemen's  fons  of  fortune,  more  particularly  of  the 
Englifti,  Scots,  and  Irifh,  who  pay  them  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  pounds  fterling  per  ann.  and  continue  with  them  up- 
on that  footing  from  year  to  year,  as  long  as  they  pleafe.  It  is 
common  to  fee  ten,  or  a  dozen,  or  more  of  thefe  young  peo- 
ple in  a  Dutch  counting  houfe  ;  fome  being  weak  enough  to 
imagine,  that  a  foreign  country  is  the  beft  place  to  be  bred  in, 
in  order  to  underftand  the  Britifh  commerce,  and  that  there 
are  no  merchants  who  refide  in  England,  are  able  to  qualify 
their  fons  fo  well  as  foreigners  who  refide  abroad. 
An  humble  attempt,  however,  was  lately  made  to  introduce 
fomething  of  the  like  kind  of  practice,  of  keeping  a  Pub- 
lic Counting-houfe  in  our  own  country  ;  and  accordingly,  a 
treatife  was  publifhed  for  that  intent,  entitled  '  The  Mer- 
chant's Public  Counting-houfe,  or  the  New  Mercantile  Infti- 
tution  :'  wherein  is  (hewn  the  neceffity  of  young  merchants 
being  bred  to  trade  with  greater  advantages  than  they  ufu- 
ally  are  :  with  a  practicable  plan  for  that  purpofe. 
In  this  plan  are  digefted,  in  miniature,  the  various  qualifica- 
tions, which  have  been  judged  neceffary  to  form  the  accom- 
plifhed  Britifh  merchant.  And,  however  low  an  idea  fome 
may  entertain  of  the  abilities  of  fuch  a  trader,  it  is  prefumed 
that,  upon  the  perufal  of  the  before-mentioned  tract,  they 
will  be  of  a  different  opinion.  Perfons  of  candour  and  im- 
partiality, it  is  imagined,  will  therein  fee,  that  it  is  not 
thrufting  a  young  fpark  into  any  counting-houfe,  either  at 
home,  or  abroad,  that  is  likely  to  qualify  him  to  fave,  much 
Jefs  to  improve,  an  handfome  fortune  by  merchandifing. 
Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  perufing  this  tract,  may  meet 
with  it  at  Mr.  Horsfield's,  bookfeller  in  Ludgate-ftreet, 
by  afking  for  Poftlethwayt's  Merchant's  Public  Counting- 
houfe,  or  New  Mercantile  Inftitution,  &c. 

ACHAIA,  now  Livadia,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Epirus,  by  Thefialy,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  mount  Oeta,  now  Banina,  and  by  the  Euri- 
pus,  now  the  ftreight  of  Negropont ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ar- 
chipelago ;  on  the  fouth  it  has  the  gulph  of  Engia,  or  Ef;ina, 
the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  gulph  of  Lepanto  ;  and,  on 
the  weft,  the  Ionian  fea,  and  part  of  Epirus.  Achaia  is  at 
prefent  divided  into  three  parts:  namely,  i.  Livadia,  pro- 
perly fo  called.  2.  Stramulipa,  or  Stramnzupa.  3.  The 
dutchy  of  Athens. 

A  little  way  out  of  Thebes  there  is  a  hill,  where  they  dig  a 
kind  of  ftone,  of  which  ihey  make  bowls  for  tobacco-pipes. 
The  ftone,  when  it  is  firft  dug  out  of  a  deep  pit,  is  of  the  co- 
lour of  new  cheefe,  and  almoft  as  foft,  being  in  lumps  com- 
monly as  big  as  a  man's  two  hits.  This  they  bring  to  the  town, 
and  carve  very  curioufly  into  bowls  of  pipes ;  and  as  foon  as 
it  is  dry,  it  grows  very  hard,  as  white  as  mow,  and  fhining. 
The  natural  dexterity  of  the  people  of  Athens,  in  all  the 
little  matters  they  undertake,  fhews  itfelf  extraordinary,  as 
in  buying,  felling,  and  in  all  their  domeftic  affairs;  and  it  is 
obferved  by  Mr.  Wheler,  that  fo  much  of  their  ancient  fpirit 

•  remains,  that  few  towns  in  Turky  have  preferved  themfelves 
fo  well  as  this,  or  enjoy  greater  privileges,  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  Turks.  Some  other  cities,  indeed,  feem,  by  trading, 
more  rich  :  but  is  it  not  a  wonder,  that  Athens,  though 
flic  has  had  but  an  equal  fhare  in  the  ill  fortune  of  all  thofc 
noble  cities  of  the  Eaft  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks, 
fhould  be  inferior  to  many  of  them  in  trade,  when  fhe  wants 
neither  good  harbours,  nor  good  merchandizes  for  general 
commerce  ?  The  revenue  of  the  city  is  raifed  upon  the 
cuftoms,  caratchs,  or  poll-money,  weights  of  the  town, 
avtnies,  or  amercements,  tenths,  and  vellanies  ;  thefe  latter 
are  the  cups  of  acorns,  with  which  they  tan  their  leather. 
They  alfo  who  carry  merchandizes  to  any  fair  mud  pay  a  cer- 
tain duty  to  the  Veivode,  who  receives  the  whole  revenues, 
and  pays  to  the  Kiflar  Aga,  or  chief  of  the  black  Eunuchs, 
30,000  crowns  a  year  for  his  place,  which  yet  brings  him 
in  5000  crowns  more,  all  charges  and  expences  defrayed. 
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Livadia  is  large  and  populous,  and  inhabited  by  many  rich 
Turks,  who  are  more  numerous  here  than  the  Chiiftians, 
and  there  arc  but  few  Jews.  The  trade  confifts  in  fomd 
woollen  fluffs,  made  here,  and  in  rice,  which  they  fell 
ready  hufked,  and  prepared  by  water-mills,  and  therewith 
they  furnifh  all  the  adjacent  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  Megara,  which  are  all  Chriftians,  get 
their  living  by  tilling  the  groun  I,  f>r  which  they  have  half 
the  crop  ;  the  reft  goes  to  the  Turks,  as  their  landlords  under 
the  Grand  Seignior.  They  alfo  make  pitch,  and  faw  boards 
and  planks  out  of  the  pines  and  firs,  which  grow  in  great 
abundance  on  the  mountains  about  them. 
The  trade  of  Salona  confifts  in  fome  cotton,  but  chiefly  in 
tobacco;  of  which  15  okas  are  worth  but  one  dollar:  an 
oka  weighs  about  42  ounce;. 

The  little  trade  they  have  at  Delphos,  now  Caftri,  confifts 
in  cotton  and  tobacco;  their  wine  is  exceeding  wood. 
The  trade  of  Lepanto  confifts  in  leather,  oil,  lobacco,  rice, 
barley,  and  wheat:  furs  are  alfo  pretty  cheap  here.  On 
each  fide  of  the  city,  under  a  mountain,  are  fruitful  vailies, 
which  ftretch  out  towards  the  fea.  That  to  the  weftward 
is  well  p!?nt<:d  with  olives,  vineyards,  and  corn;  and  that 
to  the  eaftward  is  equally  well  planted,  and  divided  into 
gardens  of  oranges,  citrons,  and  lemons.  The  wine  here 
is  the  beft  in  Greece. 

Ail  fhips  that  pafs  out  of  the  gulph  of  Patras  p;.y  3  per  cent. 
cuftom  to  the  Emir,  who  pays  about  6000  crowns  rent  per 
ann.  for  his  office. 
ACHIA,  a  kind  of  cane  that  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which 
is  pickled  green  in  the  country,  with  ftrong  vinegar,  pepper, 
and  fome  other  fpice  and  ingredients.  This  pickle  comes  to 
Europe  in  a  fort  of  earthen  jars,  about  a  foot  high,  and  the 
fame  in  breadth,  growing  narrower  at  the  mouth.  The  bits 
of  cane  are  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  a  little  above 
two  inches  long,  almoft  of  the  fame  confiftency  with  pickled 
cucumbers,  being  no  lefs  crifp,  and  cutting  as  well.  They 
are  of  a  pale  yel  ow  colour ;  and,  inftead  of  pulps,  their  in- 
fide  is  a  clofe,  fibrous  fubftance,  like  that  of  the  common 
canes,  when  the  outfide  coat  is  off.  The  Dutch  brin"  home 
great  quantities  of  this  pickle,  which  their  cold  climate  makes 
them  think  wholfome.  They  generally  eat  it  towards  the 
end  of  their  meals,  judging  it  very  good  to  quicken  the  ap- 
petite, and  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  becaufe  of  the  ftron"- 
vinegar,  lemon,  pepper,  and  other  fpices,  of  which  the 
pickle  is  made  up,  and  in  which, the  achia  muft  always  lie, 
in  order  to  keep  it,  give  it  a  fharp  tafte,  and  make  it  very 
hot  and  fiery. 

This  fruit  is  alfo  called  achiar.  It  is  a  green,  which  is  pre- 
ferved in  vinegar.  It  is  extremely  efteemed  throughout  all 
the  Eaft-Indies,  and  they  drive  a  prodigious  great  trade  in  it. 
The  beft  comes  from  Perfia,  and  is  preferved  in  bottles, 
almoft  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  imall  cucumbers  are 
in  France,  which  they  call  cornichons.  Each  fort  of  fruit 
is  not  preferved  by  itfelf,  but  feveral  forts  are  put  together 
into  the  fame  bottle. 
ACHIAR,  is  a  Malayan  word,  which  fignifies  all  forts  of 
fruits  and  roo;s,  pickled  with  vinegar  and  fpice.  The  Dutch 
import  from  Batavia  all  forts  of  achiar,  which  the  Chine fe 
make  after  the  manner  of  the  Malayan?;  but  particularly 
that  of  bamboe,  a  kind  of  cane,  extraordinary  thick,  which 
grows  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  is  preferved  there,  whiift  it  is 
It  ill  green,  with  very  ftrong  vinegar  and  fpice.  This  is 
called  bambne-achiar.  The  name  changes  according  to  the 
fruit  with  which  the  achiar  is  made. 
ACHIOTL,  a  name  given  by  the  Brazilians  to  a  drug;  ufed 

in  dying,  more  commonly  called  Rocou.     See  Rocoul 
ACHTELlNG,    a   meafure  for  liquids,    ufed   in   German". 
Thirty-two  achtelings  make  a  heem'er  ;    four  fciltems,  or 
feiltins,  make  an  acrht&Hng. 
ACHTENDEELEN,    or    ACHTELlNG,    a    meafure    for 
grain,    ufed    in  fome    parts  of    Holland.      Two  hoeds  of 
Gorcum    make    five    achtendeelens ;    28  achtendeelens    of 
Afperen  make  32  of  Rotterdam,  which  contain  on!v26,cf 
VVorcum,    20,   achtendeelens  of  Delft  make    12   vicrtels  of 
Antwerp.     Four  achtendeelens  yf  of  Delft  make  the  heed 
of  Bruges. 
ACICOCA,  an  herb  that  ^rows  in  Peru,  and  is  fometimes 
ufed  inftead  of  the  herb  of  Paraguay,  of  which  it  is  faid  to 
have  all  the  properties.    A  great  quantity  of  it  is  yearly  car- 
ried  from   Lima,  and   other   parts  of  Peru,   to  the  ci'v   of 
Avira,  from  whence  it  is  fent  to  Potofi,  efpccially  when'that 
of  Paraguay  is  very  fcarce,  and  confequcntly  dear. 
ACORI,    or    BLUE    CORAL.     The    true    acori    is    very 
fcarce  ;  fome,  however,   is  fifhed   upon  the  coaff  of  Africa, 
particularly  from  Rio  del-re,  to  the  river  of  the  Carnarones. 
This  coral  is  p  irt  of  the  merchandizes  which  the  Dutch  trade 
for  with  the  Carnarones:  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Benin  is 
alfo  very  much  efteemed.     It  grows,  in  the  form  of  a  tree, 
upon  a  rocky  bottom.     Sec  Coral. 
ACQUIESCKNCE,    in  the  French  commerce,  fignifies  the 
confent  that  a  merchant,    or  other  pcrfon,  gives  to  carry 
into  execution  the  determination    given  either  by  arbitra- 
tion, or   by  a  con  ml,    or  by  any  other  refolution,    in  the 
courfc  of  juftice.    There  is  no  receding  from  fuch  a  judgment 
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or  fentence,  after  an  acquiefcence,  or  agreement  thereunto. 
See  Arbitration. 
ACQUITTANCE,  in  France,  a  kind  of  difcharge  upon 
ftamped  paper,  which  is  made  out  and  delivered  to  traders, 
factors,  or  carriers,  by  the  officers,  receivers  and  comp- 
trollers of  the  two  grand  farms,  eftablifhcd  for  the  imports 
and  exports  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  the  provinces 
reputed  foreign. 

There  are  four  forts  of  acquittances  ;  thofe  of  payment ;  thofe 
of  caution,  or  precaution  ;    thofe  for  fecurity  of  pafling,   or 
thofe  of  perfonal  fecurity,  or  bail  j  and  thole  of  certificates 
offranchife. 
The  Acquittance  of  payment  mentions  the  quantity,  qua- 
lity, weight,  or  value  of  the  merchandize  ;  the  number  of 
chefts,  bales,  and  packs,  in  which  they  are  contained  ;   their 
marks  and  numbers  ;    the  leaden-marlcs  or  tickets   affixed 
to  them;  the  fum  paid  for  duties  of  import  or  export;   the 
merchant's  name  for  whofe  account  they  arc  lent  ;  the  place 
where  they  are  to  be  unladen  ;  and  the  road  the  carriers  are 
to  go.     This  acquittance,  or  certificate  of  payment,  muft  go 
with  the  merchandize,  and  remain  at  the  laft  office  of  the 
culloms,   to   be  revifed  and  examined  by  the  clerks  of  the 
farms,   in  order  to  know  whether  the  duties  have  been  fully 
received  or  not ;    and,   in  cafe  they  were  not  fully  received, 
to  caufc  the  deficiency  to  be  p.id  by  the  merchant  to  whom 
the  merchandizes  belong.     Befides  all  tbefe  particulars  being 
enumerated  in  fuch  acquittance  of  payment,  the  time  in  which 
the  merchandize  is  to  arrive  at  the  laft  cullom-houfe,  is  alio 
mentioned  ;  after  which  they  remain  void,  and  cannot  be  re- 
ceived by  the  officers,  except  there   has  been  fome   lawful 
hindrance,  which  muft  be  pioved  by  a  verbal  procefs,    in 
due  form.     The  carriers  are   alfo  forbidden  to  pals  by  any 
other  cuftom  houfe,  except  thofe  mentioned  in  the  acquits, 
and  are  obliged  to  carry  the  goods  directly  to  all  the  offices 
of  the  cuftoms  upon  their  route,  and  prefent  their  acquits,  in 
order  to  their  being  indorfed,  viz.  fcen  ;    and,  finally,    to 
leave  them  at  the  laft  office,  where,  after  the  chefts,  packs, 
or  bales,  have  been  opened   and  infpected,  the  officers  de- 
liver to  them  a  warrant,  called  brevet  de  controlle,  without 
any  charge.     The  carriers  are  alfo  obliged  to  produce  their 
acquits  on  the  firft  demand  of  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms, 
•whom  they  meet  upon  their  route,  at  whofe  difcrction  it  is 
to  keep  them,   on  delivering,  in   the  like  manner,  a  brevet 
de  controlle  ;  though  the  opening  can  be  done  no  where  but 
in  the  cuftom-houfes,  and  of  fuch  goods  only  as  have  not 
been  vifited  before,  it  being  prohibited,  wi  h  regard  to  thofe 
that  have  already  been  examined,  to  open  them  any  where 
but  at  the  laft  office  of  the  cuftoms.     All  this  is  directed  by 
the  Ordonnance  of  the  five  great  farms,  of  February  1687, 
Tit.  7.  Act.  16,  17,   18,  19,  20. 
The  Acquittance  of  caution,  or  precaution,  or  of  fecurity, 
or  bail,  is  delivered  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  to  a  private 
perfon,  who  binds  himfelf  as  fecurity,  that  a  bale  of  mer 
chandize  lhall  be  infpecled  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe  at  the  place  to  which  it  is  configned,   and  that  the 
cuftoms,  if  there  are  any  due,  (hall  be  paid  there  ;    in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  the  bale  is  packed,  corded,  and  loaded, 
at  the  office,  where  the  acquittance  is  delivered,  that  it  may 
rot  be  opened,  nor  the  goods  changed,  upon  the  rouie  they 
are  to  go.      And,  when  the  bale  arrives  at  the  place  of  its 
deftination,  and  the  merchandizes,  and  other  things  con- 
tained in  it,  have  been  examined  and  vifited  by  the  infpector, 
the  receiver  and  comptroller,  on  the  infpector's  certificate, 
caufe  the  duties  to  be  paid,  if  any  arc  due,  and  endorfe  the 
receipt  upon  the  back  of  the  acquittance,  which  is  after- 
wards fent   back  to  the  perfon  who  bound  himfelf,  to  be 
returned  by  him  to  the  officers  from  whom  he  had  it,  in 
order  to  his  being  difcharged  from  his  bond. 
The  Acquittance  for  fecurity  of  tranfit,  or  paffage,  relates 
to  certain   merchandizes,    or   materials,    for  working  and 
manufacturing  ;  fuch  as  are  exempt  from  the  duties  of  im- 
port and  export  in  the  kingdom  of  France,   and  alfo  from 
tolls,  grants,   and  other  imports ;  as  are  thofe  which  relate 
to  the  manufactures  eftablifhed  in  the  towns  and  diftricis  of 
Lille,  Doway,  Orchies,  Tournay,  and  other  cities  in  the  Low 
Countries,  conquered  by  the  King  of  France  in  Flanders,  or 
yielded   to  him  by  treaties  of  peace,  or  truce,  and  which 
are  entered   and   cleared   at  the  cuftom-houfes   of  Calais, 
Bayonne,    Seftome,    near   Marfeilles,    Pont  de  Beauvoifin, 
Strafburg,  and  Peronne,  to  "be  fent  into  the  Indies,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  England. 

This  acquittal  is  ufually  delivered  by  the  officers  of  the  cuf- 
toms at  Lifle,  according  to  the  certificate  of  the  magiltrate 
of  the  town,  and  mentions  the  name  of  the  perlon  for 
whofe  account  the  merchandizes  are,  their  quantity,  quality, 
and  weight;  the  number  of  the  bales,  packs,  or  chefts,  in 
which  they  are  contained  ;  how  corded,  packed,  and  leaded  ; 
their  marks  and  numbers  ;  the  cuftom-houfes  through  which 
they  are  to  enter  and  clear :  that  they  are  not  to  be  lodged 
any  where,  except  in  the  cuftom-houfes  through  which 
they  are  to  pafs,  nor  opened,  except  at  the  laft  office  on 
the  frontier,  where  they  are  to  clear,  and  to  be  viewed  and 
vifited  by  the  officers  of  the  farm?.  For  fecurity  of  which, 
the  merchant,  or  who  confi^1*  litem,  enters  into  a  bond 
Vot,.  I. 
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to  bring  in,  within  four  months  from  the  delivery  oft!,-  ft 
quittance,  a  certificate  in  due  form,   that  the  far, 
dizes  have  been  found,   in'riumhtr,    weight,  quantity,    and 
quality,   with  the  bah  s,  p-if;:«ue,   and  leads  of   the  cuftorn< 
houfe,   whole  and  entire,  conformably    to  the   acquittance* 
Tin,  certificate,  being  endorfed  upon   the  back  of  the  ac- 
quittance,  the  fecurity  is  difcharged    without  any  cbifjculty, 
The  Acquittance,    or  certificate  of  franchifes,    concerns 
the  exemption  from  the  duties  of  export  on   merchandiz.es, 
intended  to  bfc  fent  out  of  the  kingdom,   which  are  bought 
and  fent  away  during  the  franchifes,  or  freedom  of  fairs. 
They  are  particularly  ufed  at  Lyons,  during  the  four  free 
fairs,  which  are  thofe  of  Twelfth-day,  Fafter,  Au^uft,  and 
All  faints,    each  of  which   continue  a  fortnight  free,  and 
begin  as  follows  :    That  of  Twelfth-day,  the  firft  Monday 
after  that  feftival  ;    that  of  Eafter,  the  firft  Monday  after 
Lowfunday  ;    that  of  Auguft,  the  4th  of  that  month ;  and 
that  of  All-faints,  the  3d  of  November. 
This  acquittance,  or  certificate  of  franchifes,  is  at  firft  deli- 
vered by  the  receivers  and  comptrollers  deputed,  or  appoint* 
ed,  by  the  provoft  of  the  merchants,  and  by  the  aldermen  of 
the  city;  it  mentions  the  perfon  for  whofe  account  the  mer- 
chandizes are,  their  quantity,  qua'ity,  weight,  the  number 
of  ba'es,  packs,  or  thefts  ;  that  (hey  have  paid  none  of  the 
ufual  duties  of  the  city,  and  that  the  faid  bales,  packs,   or 
chefts,  were   taken   away,   and  loaded,  during  the  time  of 
the  franthife,  01  freedom  of  the  fair,  and  have  been  marked 
by  them,    wiih  a  particular  mark,    of  which  there  is' a  ftamp 
in  the  margin  of  the  certificate  ;  and  that  they  contain  no 
prohibited  <>i  contraband  goods.     On  the  back  of  this  ac- 
quittance, or  certificate,    muft  be  fet  down  the  warrant  of 
the  clerks  of  the  general  office  of  the  cuftom-houfe,    to  the 
cleik  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  commanding  him  to  certify 
the  going  out  cf  the  balcv   packs,  or  chefts,  mentioned  in 
the  acquittance,  or  certificate  of  the  magiftrates  of  the  city, 
and  that  the  duties  are  allowed  to  have  been  paid  during 
the  fair ;  and  that  declaration  has  been  made,  that  they  fhall 
be  exported  out  01  the  kingdom,  through  fuch  a  province.  It 
muft  be  obferved,  that,   in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
franchife  for  exemption  from  duties,  the  merchandizes  muft 
be  carried  out  of  the  town,  towards  the  end  of  each  fair 
and  out  of  the  kingdom  before  the  firft  day  of  the  fair  next 
following ;    except,    however,    in   cafes   of  juft  and  le<*al 
hindrances. 

The  actpiittancc,  or  certificate,  or  permit,  as  we  term  it  in 
Englifh,  offranchife,  muft  go  along  with  the  metchandize, 
to  the  laft  office  of  export,   and  remain  there. 
Acquittance,  among  the  French  merchants,  fignifies  alfo 
a  receipt.     Paid  fuch  a  one,  by  acquittance,  of  fuch  a  day  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  upon  receipt,  or  acquittance.  When  a  banker, 
or  any  other  perfon,  gives  to  a  fervant,  or  porter,  a  bill  of 
exchange  that  is  due,  in  order  to  go  and  receive  the  payment 
of  it,  he  generally  endorfes  it  in  blank  ;  that  is,  leaving  a 
void  fpace  above  his  name,  that  the  receipt  may  be  wrote 
there.     But  a  man  muft  always  take  cue,   with  regard  to 
thofe  blank  endorfements,  to  put  the  words,  "  pour  acquit," 
for  receipt,  or  acquittance,  under  his   name,  that  the  void 
fpace  may  not  be  filled  up  with  an  order  payable  to  another, 
which  might  be  attended  with  very  bad  confequences. 
To  Acquit,  fignifies  alfo  in  French,  to  pay  the  duties  of 
import  or  export  for  merchandizes,  as  they   are   imported 
into,  or  exported  out  of,  cities,  and  at  the  cuftom-houfes. 
Thus  they  fay,  «  that  merchant  drives  a  vaft  trade,  he  has 
'  acquitted  (that  is,  he  has  paid)  this  year,   above  100,000 
*  livres  duty   to  the  king.'     It  fignifies  alfo  to  pay  one's 
debts  :   '  this  merchant  has  at  laft  acquitted  himfelf  towards 
«  his  creditors  ;'  that  is,  he  has  paid  them  entirely.     They 
alfo  fay,  to  acquit  bills  of  exchange,  promifibry  notes,  bonds, 
&c.  that  is,  to  pay  them. 
Acquittance,    a  releafe,  or  difcharge,    in  writing,    of  a 
payment,  debt,  or  any  other  thing  we  are  obliged  to  pay  or 
perform.     Some  acquittances    are   made   before  a  notary- 
public,  and  others  only  under  a  perfon's  private  fign  manual  ; 
they  are  both  equally  good,  but  not  equally  fafe  with  regard 
to  what  may  happen  afterwards,  the  latter  being  fometimes 
Ijable  to  very  great  inconveniencies. 

The  receipt  wrote  on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange  that 
is  paid,  is  properly  a.  true  acquittance. 
ACTION,  a  right  which  a  perfon  has  to  fue  for  any  demand 
or  pretention,   at  law.     It  is  alfo    faid  of  actions  entered 
againft  a  perfon,  and  of  the  proceedings  carried  on  for  afterr- 
ihg  and  proving  one's  right. 
Action,   in  French  commerce,  fignifies  fometimes  the  move- 
able effects:   thus  thev  fay,  that  a  merchants  creditors  have 
feized  upon  all  his  actions;  which  is  as  much  as  10  fay,  thac 
they  have  taken  poffeffion  of  all  his  active  debts,  that  is,  the 
debts  owed  to  him. 
Action  Redhi  bitorv,  is  an  action  at  law  by  which  the 
buyer  may  oblige  the  feller  to  take  back  damaged  goods,  or 
fuch  as  do  not  prove  according  to  the  agreement. 
Action  of  a  Company  is  an  equal  part,   or  portion  of  ftock, 
of  which  feveral,  joined  together,   make  the  capital  fund, 
or  ftock,  of  a  trading  company.     Thus  a  company  which 
has  300  actions,  of  a  1000  J.  eaih,  has  a  fund  cf  300,0.0  1. 
D  whici 


ACT 


ACT 


which  is  to  be  understood  in  proportion  as  the  actions  are 
fettled  at  a  larger  or  fmaller  fum.  A  merchant,  or  any 
other  perron,  is  Lid  to  have  4  or  6  actions  in  a  company, 
when  he  has  contributed  to  U.e  capital  flock,  and  is  con- 
cerned in  it  for,  4  or  6000  ).  if  the  actions  are  1000  1.  as 
We  have  j nft  fuppoied. 

/1  proprietor  cannot  have  a  deliberative  vote  irt  the  aflemblies 
of  a  company,  unlefs  he  has  a  certain  number  of  actions, 
fixed  by  the  letters  patents  of  it's  eftablifhment ;  nor  can  he 
be  a  director,  unlefs  he  has  (till  a  greater  number  of  actions. 
This  proportion  of  actions,  in  order  to  a  deliberative  vote, 
or  the  directorfhip,  is  mentioned  in  another  place.  See 
Trading  Companies. 
Action  fignifies  alfo  the  bonds,  contracts,  and  acknowledge- 
ments, or  Stock  in  general,  which  the  directors  of  trading 
companies  transfer,  or  deliver,  to  thofe  who  have  paid  their 
money  into  the  company's  cafh,  and  made  themfelves  pro- 
prietors. Thus  to  deliver  an  action,  is  to  expedite  in  due 
form  the  title  by  which  the  actionary  becomes  a  proprietor 
of  the  action  he  has  taken  out. 

The  actions  of  trading  companies  rife  or  fall,  according  as 
fuch  companies  gam  or  lofe  credit.  A  very  fmall  matter 
often  occafions  this  riling  or  falling  of  the  actions,  and  fre- 
quently an  uncertain  rumour  of  a  rupture  between  neigh- 
bouring powers,  or  the  hope  of  an  approaching  peace,  when 
they  are  at  war,  is  fufficient  to  lower,  or  raife  the  price  con- 
fiderab'ly,  at  which  they  are  ufually  negociated.  It  was  feen 
in  France,  in  the  year  17 19,  how  far  the  credit  of  a  company 
is  capable  to  carry  that  of  its  actions:  thofe  of  the  company 
of  the  Weft-Indies,  known  fince  by  the  name  of  the  India 
company,  having  role,  in  lefs  than  fix  months  time,  to 
1,900  per  cent,  which  had  never  happened  to  any  other 
company,  however  high  it's  credit  or  power  were. 
Before  the  war  which  France  declared  againft  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  1672,  the  actions  of  the 
Dutch  Eaft-India  company  had  rofe  to  650  per  cent,  which 
is  the  utmoft  height  to  which  they  were  ever  known  to 
arrive.  But,  in  the  firft  months  of  that  war,  which  was 
like  to  have  proved  fo  fatal  to  that  republic,  the  actions  fell 
to  lefs  than  250.  The  company  having  afterwards  retrieved 
themfelves,  their  actions  rofe  again,  after  the  peace  of  Ni- 
meguen  in  1678.  The  different  ruptures  that  have  happened 
fince,  between  France  and  Holland,  till  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713*  either  on  the  account  of  the  league  of  Augfburgh, 
or  the  fucceffion  of  Siain,  did  indeed  occafion  fome  fall  in 
the  actions,  but  always  inconfiderable  in  comparifonto  that 
of  1672;  and  they  eafily  refumed  their  price  at  the  end  of 
each  war,  and  even  rofe  higher  than  they  had  been  before  : 
fo  that,  in  the  year  1718,  they  were  not  much  below  600 
per  cent,  the  actionifts,  as  they  are  called  in  Holland,  thereby 
feeing  their  capital  increafed  to  fix  times  it's  original  value, 
and  each  action,  which,  at  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  company, 
coft  only  500  livres  de  Gros,  or  3000  floiins,  being  then 
worth  1  800c  florins. 

The  trade  of  actions,  or  flocks,  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
that  is  cairied  on  upon  the  exchange  at  Amfterdam,  and  in 
all  the  other  cities  of  the  United  Provinces,  where  there  are 
chambers,  or  courts,  of  the  Eaft-India  company  ;  and  there 
are  even  great  numbers  of  people  who  fubfift  and  enrich 
themfelves  by  this  traffic  only.  What  renders  this  traJe  fo 
common,  and  often  fo  profitable,  in  Holland,  is,  becaufe  it 
can  be  carried  on  Without  any  great  fund  of  ready  money, 
and  confifls  only,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  in  a  conti- 
nual viciffitU'le  of  buying  and  felling  of  actions,  which  they 
buy  when  they  fall,  and  fill  out  again  when  they  rife. 
In  the  buying  or  felling  of  actions  of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India 
company,  a  broker  is  aimofl  always  employed  ;  and,  when 
the  price  is  agreed  upon,  the  feller  transfers  them,  and  figns 
the  acquittance,  or  receipt,  in  the  prefence  of  one  of  the 
directors,  who  caufes  them  to  be  booked  by  the  fecretary, 
or  regifter,  which  is  fufficient  for  transferring  the  property  of 
the  flock  fold,  from  the  feller  to  the  buyer. 
The  broker's  fee  for  his  trouble  is  ufually  at  the  rate  of  fix 
florins  for  each  a&ion  of  3000  florins,  one  half  paid  by  the 
buyer,  and  the  other  by  the  feller. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  fpeak  of  the  trade  in  the  actions  of  the 
French  company,  as  of  that  in  the  actions  of  the  Dutch  com- 
panies every  thing  in  the  latter  being  tranfacted  with  the 
utmoU  regularity,  and  exact  form;  and  all  things  in  the 
former  being  at  firft  conducted  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  which 
feemed  to  have  feized  all  perfons,  whom  the  prudence  of 
the  directors  could  not  moderate  for  a  great  while ;  and 
which  had,  in  a  manner,  cleared  all  the  fhops  at  Paris  of 
their  traders,  to  make  as  many  brokers  or  flock -jobbers  of 
them,  and  had  robbed  the  neighbouring  ftates  of  their  inha- 
bitanis,  who  came  to  fhare  the  immenfe  fortunes  of  the 
Ititet  called  Quinquempoix,  where  the  caprice  of  the  people 
had  in  a  manner  fixed  the  renter  of  that  rich  traffic,  as 
Change-alky,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  was  at  London, 
in  1720. 

The  method  of  transferring  Actions,    or  Stock?,    at  Am- 

flcrdam. 

When  two  perfons  have  agreed  between  themfelves,  or  by 


the  affiftahce  oF  a  broker,  upon  the  price  of  one  or  more 
actions,  and  they  are  to  be  delivered,   the  teller  goes  to  the 
Eaft-India  houfe,  to  make  his  declaration  to  the  book  keeper, 
who  immediately  enters  it ;  and,  after  having  made  the  feller 
fign  it,  caufes  it  alfo  to  be  fubferibed  by  one  of  the-  directors, 
before  whom  the  feller  muft  likewife  declare,  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  he  has  fold  it.  The  transfer  being  thus  regiftcrcd, 
and  the  feller  having  informed  the  buyer  of  it,  the  latter  has 
a  right  to  go  and  allure  himfelf  farther  of  it  at  the  Eaft- 
India  houfe,  in  cafe  he  does  not  think  fit  to  truft  the  perfon 
with  whom  he  has  negociated  :    after  which,  he  ought  to 
caufe  the  value  of  the  actions  transferred  to  be  palled  over  at 
the  bank  to  the  fellers  account,  who,  when  he  is  certain 
that  the  value  has  been  placed  to  his  account,  or  credit,  at 
the  bank,  returns  to  the  Eaft-India  houfe,  and  figns  the  ac- 
quittance, or  receipt,  at  the  bottom  of  the  transfer  which  he 
has  made.     As  long  as  this  acquittance  is  not  figned,  the 
purchafer  cannot  difpofe  of  the  actions  transferred,  though  he 
has  paid  for  them :  but,  in  cafe  of  the  feller's  refufal  to  fign 
fuch  acquittance,  after  receiving  the  full  value,  he  may  be 
compelled  to  do  fo,  only  by  a  petition  to  the  echevins,  or 
aldermen;     Each  transfer  cofts  three  florins  and  ten  flivers, 
both,  for  the  feal,  and  to  the  book  keeper. 
It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  regifters  of  transfers  confift  of 
printed  forms,   in  which  the  clerks  have  only  to  fill  up  the 
blank.     Thefe  forms  are  called  Seals,  becaufe  they  have  an 
imprefs  upon  them,  not  unlike  the  ftamped  paper  6f  France. 
This  regulation  for  the  transfer  of  actions  was  eftablifhed 
by  feveral  placarts,  or  decrees,  of  the  States- General  of  the 
United  Provinces  J  and,  among  others,  by  thofe  of  July  15, 
1621,  May  30,   1624,  and  September  16,  1677.     By  the 
fame  decrees,   all  perfons,  of  what  quality  foever,  are  pro- 
hibited   to  fell,   either  for  a  fixed  term,  or  for  the  prefent, 
any  actions  of  the  company,  either  for  their  own  account, 
or  the  account  of  others,  unlefs  the  faid  actions  be  really  and 
actually  entered  in  their  name,  or  in  the  name  of  thofe  for 
whom  they  fell,  at  the  time  of  fuch  fale,  upon  penalty  of 
the  feller's  paying  a  fine  of  one  fourth  part  of  the  price  for 
which  they  (hall  have  fold  them  :   ordering  further,    that 
the  transfer  of  them  fhall  be  regiftered  within  the  fpace  of 
14  days  after  the  fale,  if  they  were  fold  in  a  city  where  an 
office  or  chamber  of  the  Eaft-India  company  is  kept,  or 
within  a  month,  if  it  be  in  another  city,  under  the  fame 
penalty  of  being  fined  a  fourth  ;  nor  fhall  the  contracting 
parties  have  power  to  except  againft  thofe  placarts,  or  de- 
crees, nor  the  brokers  for  them,  upon  pain  of  the  latter  be- 
ing immediately  deprived  of  their  office,  and  for  fuch  as  are 
not  brokers  to  be  puniftied  arbitrarily,  as  the  cafe  fhall  re* 
quire. 
The  French  Actions  are,  at  prefent,  of  three  forts  ;  namely, 
fimple  actions,  actions  rentieresj  or  rent  actions,  and  actions 
intereflees,  or  actions  bearing  intereft. 
The  fimple  Actions  are  thofe  which  have  a  fhare  in  all  the 
company's  profits  and  lofles,   having  no  other  fecurity  than 
the  company's  fund  only. 
The  Actions  rentieres,  or  rent  actions,  are  thofe  which  have 
a  profit  certain  of  two  per  cent,  for  which  the  king  made 
himfelf  fecurity,  as  he  was  formerly  for  the  annuities  upon 
the  city  ;  but  they  have  no  fhare  in  the  dividends. 
The  Actions  intereflees,  or  bearing  intereft,  are,  as  it  were,  a 
medium  between  the  two  former  ;   they  have  two  per  cent, 
fixed  revenue,  with  the  king's  fecurity,  like  the  rent-actions; 
and  muft,    befides,    fhare  the  over-plus  of  the   dividends, 
with  the  fimple  actions.     Thefe  actions  were  eftablifhed  in 
behalf  of  ecclefiaftical  communities,  who  might  have  money 
to  put  out  to  ufe. 

Befides  this  diftinction  of  actions,  authorized  by  the  kind's 
edicts  and  declarations,  the  caprice  of  the  flock-jobbers  of  the 
ftreet  Quinquempoix  had  invented  many  others ;  as  actions 
of  the  old  weft,  actions  of  the  five  hundred,  of  mothers,  of 
daughters,  of  grand-mothers,  of  grand-daughters,  and  fome 
others  equally  ridiculous.  But,  as  all  thefe  terms  came  to 
nothing  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  credit  of  that  ftreet,  it 
would  be  ufelefs  to  trouble  the  reader  with  an  explanation  of 
thefe  bubbles. 

We  fhall  only  add  here  fome  other  more  fuccefsful  terms, 
which  had  their  day  in  the  traffic  of  actions.  Such  are  thofe 
of  dividend,  of  well  fed  actions  (nourrir)  to  feed  an  action, 
and  to  turn  an  action  into  cafh  ;  all  thefe  expreffions,  being 
pretty  well  eftablifhed  in  the  trade  of  actions,  deferve  a  place 
in  this  Dictionary. 
To  feed  an  Action,  is  to  pay  exactly,  when  they  become  due, 
the  feveral  fums  fubferibed  to  the  flock  of  the  company,  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  of  council,  made  for  the  creation  of 
the  new  actions;  to  fell  or  difpofe  of  them,  according  to  the 
occafion,  for  cafh,  either  to  feed  other  adtions,  or  for  other 
affairs. 
An  Action  fed,  is  one  upon  which  all  the  payments  have  been 
made,  and  which  is  capable  of  fharing  in  the  dividends  of 
the  company's  profits.  Till  this  complete  and  entire  pay^ 
ment  is  made,  it  is  not  properly  an  action,  but  a  fubferip- 
tion.     See  Subscript!  on. 

Dividend  is  what  is  otherwife  called  repartition,  that  is,  the 

part,  or   fhare,  which  each  proprietor  of  actions  is  to  have 
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out  of  the  profits  of  a  company,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  actions  he  has  in  it. 

Observation. 
Of  the  commerce  of  Actions,  or  Stocks,  in  foreign  countries, 

from  the  remarkable  period  of  the  year  1719,  to  172 1. 
What  we  (ball  add  in  this  place  relates  to  the  actions,  or 
flocks,  of  foreign  companies,  which  have  been  carried  to 
as  great  an  excels  as  thofe  of  France,  and  have  met  with 
much  the  fame  fuecefsj  the  infatuation  and  avidity  of  fud- 
denly  growing  rich  having  been  in  a  manner  equal  amongft 
almoft  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  made  them  turn  to  an 
ill  ufe  one  of  the  bell  and  molt  advantageous  eftablifhments 
that  ever  was,  for  the  increafe  of  trade,  and  to  make  it  flou- 
rifh  in  a  country. 

The  example  of  what  palled  in  France,  in  the  trade  of  actions, 
and  the  imrnenfe  fortunes  which  fome  perfons  made  there, 
tempted  both  the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch  at  the  fame  time  ; 
fo  that  an  infinite  number  tf  new  companies  were  foon 
facn  to  deluge,  in  a  manner,  England  and  Holland.  Am- 
flcrdam.  Ley  den  an  I  Haeilem  were  almoft  the  only  cities 
in  the  United  Provinces  which  were  not  carried  away  by  the 
torrent ;  and  fo  prodigious  a  number;  of  thofe  chimerical 
cfta.lifhmems  werefeen  in  London,  that  the  whole  trade  of 
that  great  metropolis  was  alrnolt  reduced  to  the  fole  nego- 
ciation  of  flocks  ;  which,  by  their  fall,  ruined  the  fortunes 
of  many  conliderable  merchants,  and  fcveral  of  the  moil  il- 
luftiious  families  of  Great  Britain. 

The  companies  whofe  (lock;,  or  actions,  made  the  grcatcft 
uoifc  ac  London,  were,  among  the  old  ones,  the  South  Sea, 
the  Eaft-India,  and  the  Bank. 

The  South-Sea  flock,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  April  1720, 
was  only  at  120  per  cent,  was  railed,  in  the  month  of  July 
following,   to  1020  per  cent. 

Bank  flock  rofe  from  148  to  300,  and  Eait-India  flock  from 
198  to  near  500. 

Thofe  times,  fo  favourable  to  the  old  proprietors,  continued 
fcarce  a  few  months  :  after  fcveral  fluctuations,  South-Sea 
ltock  fell  in  November  to  100,  and,  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1721,  it  could  be  railed  only  to  150  per  cent.  Bank 
flock  to  130,  and  Eaft-India  flock  to  160:  and  they  fell  af- 
terwards into  fuch  a  difcrcdit,  that  the  parliament  made  it 
their  chief  bufinefs,  for  above  a  year,  to  difcovcr  and  punifh 
the  frauds  and  mismanagements  of  the  cafhiers  and  directors 
of  thefe  three  companies,  and  to  reflore  the  credit  of  their 
flocks,    which  could  not  be  accomplished  before  the  year 

1  he  London  AfTurance  company  was,  of  all  the  new  com- 
panies in  England,  that  which  feemed  to  make  it's  firft  ap- 
pearance, under  the  moft  favourable  aufpices.  It's  flock, 
on  which  only  ten  per  cent,  was  paid  at  firft,  prefently  rofe 
to  120  per  cent,  that  is,  to  twelve  times  the  capital  paid  in, 
and  even  to  160.  This  flourishing  ftate  continued  but  a 
Ihort  time.  A  florm,  which,  towards  the  end  of  October 
i?2o,  occafioned  the  lofs  of  twelve  Jamaica  fhips,  gave  the 
affairs  of  that  infant  company  fo  terrible  a  fiiock,  that  it's 
flocks  fell  the  fame  month  to  60  ;  other  lofles  having  alio 
weakened  it  fome  time  after,  the  flocks  fell  to  12  or  15  per 
cent.  In  fhort,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fame  year,  this  pro- 
mifing  company  fcarce  fubfifted,  but  in  the  complaints  the 
proprietors  made  of  being  cheated  by  the  directors. 
The  actions  of  the  new  companies  eflabliihed  in  Holland, 
or  augmented  according  to  the  model  of  thofe  of  England, 
foon  experienced  the  like  revolutions. 
The  directors  of  the  Weft-India  company,  having  obtained 
leave  from  the  States-General  to  take  in  new  fubferiptions, 
at  the  rate  of  250  per  cent,  foon  faw  them  rife  to  650  ;  but, 
falling  afterwards  almoft  on  a  fudden,  they  came  down  to 
cent,  per  cent. 

The  actions  of  the  company  of  AfTurance,  eflablifhed  at  Rot- 
terdam, in  the  beginning  of  July  1720,  on  which  only  4 
ftivers  per  100  guilders  had  been  advanced,  that  is  to  fay, 
10  guilders  for  every  action  of  2500  guilders,  foon  rofe  to 
cent,  per  cent.  But  their  credit  hardly  continued  fome 
months,  when  no  body  would  give  18  per  cent,  for  them. 
Thofe  of  Gouda  (or  Ter  Goude)  for  which  but  one  per 
cent,  was  paid  in,  after  having  fold  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent, 
foon  fell  again  to  their  original  value. 

Thofe  of  the  Delft  company  met  with  the  fame  fate,  and  in 
a  fhorrer  time.  Finally,  not  to  tire  the  reader  with  a  tedious 
detail  of  particulars  as  there  was  fcarce  a  city  in  North  Hoi 
land,  even  to  the  moft  inconfiderable,  but  where,  after  the 
example  of  Rotterdam,  companies  of  navigation  and  aflur- 
ance  had  been  eftablilhcd,  fo  there  was  not  one,  in  which 
the  avarice  of  the  proprietors  was  not  punifhed  by  the  fall  of 
their  actions,  and  the  entire  lofs  of  the  money  employed  in 
them. 

Remarks.  > 

To  caution  proprietors  of  flocks  from  being  hereafter  led 
away  by  the  like  infatuations  as  prevailed  in  the  vear  1720 
in  England. 

From  this  fuccinct  account  of  the  extravagant  rife  and  fall  of 
actions  or  flocks  in  thefe  fcveral  public  companies  both  at 


home  and  abroad,  it  may  prove  ufeful  and  agreeable  to  fuch 
of  our  readers  to  whom  thefe  matters  may  be  new,  to  give 
the  fentiments  of  thofe,  who  have  fet  the  fatal  eon  equences 
hereof  in  the  ftrongefl  light ;  in  order  to  warn  poll  lity  a- 
gainft  being  led  into  the  like  calamitous  Schemes  and  pro- 
jects. 

The  clofe  connexion  which  at  prefent  Subfiles  between  the 
monied  and  trading  interefls  of  thefe  kingdoms  makes  this 
the  more  natural  and  neceffary  in  a  Dictionary  of  Commerce ; 
our  trade  having  then  received,  and  always  mull  receive,  the 
greateit  injury  from  fuch  enormous  abufes,  as  took  place  in 
our  flock  negotiations,  in  that  famous  a;ra  in  England,  called 
the  South-Sea  year. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  public  credit,  that  nobody  would 
lend  their  money  to  the  fupport  of  the  Hate  under  the  moft 
prefling  emergencies,  unlefs  they  could  have  the  privilege  of 
buying  and  felling  their  property  in  the  public  funds,  when 
their  occafions  required.  'Tis  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
greateft  delicacy  and  tendernefs  is  to  be  obferved,  in  laying 
any  reftraints  upon  thefe  tranfactions,  left  the  public  credit 
fhould  be  thereby  irrecoverably  prejudiced. 
In  regard  to  great  trading  companies  and  banks,  which  carry 
on  bufinefs,  and  make  thereby  a  certain  and  apparent  profit, 
it  can  never  be  difficult  for  the  chief  managers  of  fuch  cor- 
porations to  be  able  to  jud:e  pretty  nearly,  at  all  times,  of 
the  value  of  the  properties  of  their  constituents  :  and  when- 
ever the  value  of  their  actions,  by  any  kind  of  artifices  or 
unfair  practices,  are  made  to  rife  or  fall  beyond  their  real 
worth,  it  feems  a  duty  incumbent  on  them  to  fet  the  public 
right  upon  thofe  interefting  occafions. 

h  has  been  thought  by  fome  very  wife  and  honeft  men,  that 
one  way  to  prevent  thofe  evils,  which  may  attend  the  fudden 
and  exorbitant  rife  or  fall  of  flocks,  would  be,  if  thefe  com- 
panies were  obliged,  once  a  year,  to  (fate  an  account  of  trade, 
and  of  their  real  profits,  and  lay  it  before  their  general  court ; 
and  if  they  were  tied  down  from  dividing  more  than  their 
piofits,  as  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company  are  faid  to  have 
done,  with  great  honour  and  liability  to  that  corporation. 
The  great  difproportion  between  paper  and  fpecie  currency, 
in  this  kingi'^m,  fhews,  that,  without  the  former,  the  bufi- 
nefs and  trade  of  the  nation  muft  be,  perhaps,  proportionably 
ftagnated  ;  unlefs  we  could  fupply  our  deficiency  in  currency 
by  hard  money. 

It  by  fuch  arts  as  were  pradtifed  in  the  Mifliflippi  and  South- 
Sea  times,  the  flocks  cf  this  nation,  belonging  to  our  public 
companies,  fhould  be  blown  up  again  to  be  nominally 
worth  one  thoufand  times  more  than  they  intrinfically  are  ; 
although  this  would  increafe  the  quantity  of  paper  circula- 
tion, yet,  as  it  would  not  increafe  our  commerce  in  propor- 
tion, it  would  only  draw  the  money  out  of  all  the  channels 
of  trade,  and  reduce  us  to  real  beggary,  by  grafping  at  ima- 
ginary wealth. 

To  fupport  the  public  credit  of  the  nation  upon  a  folid  bafis, 
and  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  thefe  corruptions  and  enormi- 
ties in  our  public  companies  for  the  future,  the  fentiments  of 
thofe  cannot  be  too  often  inculcaved  throughout  this  kingdom, 
who  have  zealoufly  laboured  to  guard  us  againlt  the  like  pub- 
lic diftiefs  and  calamity  for  the  future,  wh'th  the  nation  was 
plunged  into  in  the  South-Sea  year. 

As  this  matter  is  fet  in  a  ftrong  and  affecting  light  in  what 
was  urged  by  wife  and  honeft  men  in  thofe  frenzical  times, 
we  fhall  give  the  reader  the  fubflance  thereof,  with  fome 
fuitable  variations.  And  as  for  other  political  hints,  which 
are  intei larded,  and  which  are  not  directly  pertinent  to  the 
point  we  intend  to  illuftr ate,  the  reader  may  pafs  them  over 
as  he  thinks  proper;  fince  mangling  the  piece  would  de- 
ftroy  the  fipirit  of  it. 

The  gentleman,  whofe  fentiments  thefe  are,  having  expiat- 
ed the  true  nature  of  public  credit,  which  confifts,  as  he  fays, 
in  the  affluence  of  trade,  the  general  wealth  of  the  nation  ; 
and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  jullice  and  integrity 
of  their  governors,  proceeds  thus  : 

I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew  what,  and  what  alone,  ought  to 
be  called  credit.  But  there  hath  lately  rifen  up,  in  our  age,  a 
new-fangled  and  fantallical  credulity,  which  hath  ufurped 
the  fame  name,  and  came  in  with  the  word  Bite,  which  hath 
been  made  free  of  a  neighbouring  court  *  ;  whereby  the  pcor, 
innocent,  induflrious*  and  unwary  people  have  been  deli- 
vered into  the  ravenous  and  polluted  jaws  of  vultures  and  ty- 
gers  ;  and  thoufands,  I  had  almoft  faid  millions,  have  been 
Sacrificed,  to  fatiate  the  gluttony  of  a  few.  Thi1-  hath  in- 
verted the  ceconomy  andpoii-y  of  nations;  mad;  a  great 
kingdom  turn  all  aameiters  ;  and  men  have  acquired  the  re- 
putation of  wifdom,  from  their  fkill  in  picking  pockets.  It 
hath  entered  into  the  cabinets  of  courts  ;  hath  guided  the 
counfels  of  fenates,  and  their  whole  wifdom,  and  moft  of 
their  time,  hath  been  employed  in  keeping  up  this  vile  and 
airy  traffic,  as  if  the  bufinefs  of  government  was  not  to  pro- 
teet  people  in  their  property,  but  to  cheat  peoph  out  of  it. 

*  Hereby  is  meant  the  Miffiffippi  fcheine,  \vh  ch  was  fet  a  foot 
in  France  ir.  1 7  it;. 

This  is  eminently  true  in  a  neighbouring  country  ["meaning: 
in  France]  and  I  wifh  I  could  fay,  that  nothing  like  it  had 
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ever  happened  amongft  us.  —  Neither  public  nor  private  cre- 
dit can  confift  in  felling  any  thing  for  more  than  it  is  worth, 
or  for  any  thing  but  what  it  is.  It  is  certainly  the  intcreft  of 
a  country,  that  its  commodities  fhould  fell  at  a  good  price, 
and  find  a  ready  vent  ;  that  private  men  fhoulJ  be  able  to 
trufl  one  another ;  that  lands  fhould  find  ready  purchafers, 
good  fecurities,  money  at  low  intereft  ;  and  that  mortgages 
fhould  be  eafily  transferrable.  And  the  way  to  bring  thefe 
good  purpofes  to  pafs,  is  to  afcertain  titles ;  give  ready  re- 
medies to  the  injured;  to  procure  general  plenty  by  prudent 
laws,  and  by  giving  all  encouragement  to  honefty,  induflry, 
and  trade.  But  it  will  never  be  effected  by  authorizing,  or 
countenancing  frauds  ;  by  enabling  artful  men  to  circumvent 
the  unwary,  ftamping  the  public  feal  upon  counterfeit  wares; 
and  by  conftantly  coining  a  new  fort  of  property,  of  a  pre- 
carious, uncertain,  and  tranfitory  value  ;  and,  by  conltant 
juggles  and  combinations,  confpiring  to  make  it  more  fo  ; 
which  conduct,  whenever  praclifed,  muft  foon  put  an  end 
to  all  public  and  private  credit. 

In  what  country  foever  thefe  practices  meet  with  encourage- 
ment, all  fair  and  honeft  commerce  will  be  turned  into  jug- 
gling. There  will  quickly  grow  a  fort  of  cabaliftical  learn- 
ing ;  and  there  will  be  a  fecret  and  a  vulgar  knowledge  ; 
one  to  be  trufted  only  to  the  vere  adepti,  and  managers  of 
public  companies;  and  the  other  to  be  divulged  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  will  be  told  nothing  but  what  it  is  for  the  intereft 
of  their  betters  to  communicate;  and  pretty  advantages  may 
be  made  by  being  in  the  fecret.  As  for  examp'e  ;  juft  before 
any  public  misfortune  is  to  make  its  appearance,  thofe  who 
know  it  may  fell  out  their  actions  or  ftocks ;  and  in  the  height 
of  the  danger  buy  again  ;  and  when  it  is  over,  by  taking 
another  opportunity,  they  may  fell  a  fecond  time;  and,  when 
thefe  eviU  are  averted,  they  may  go  to  market  once  more  ; 
and  fo,  toties  quoties,  till  the  greateft  part  of  the  property 
of  a  kingdom,  or  a  public  company,  is  got  into  tf-e  hands 
of  but  a  few  perfons,  who  will  undoubtedly  govern  al!  the 
reft.  Nor  can  thefe  mifchiefs  be  poffibly  pieven  ed,  bu*  bv 
wholly  deftroying  this  fort  of  traffic,  or  by  appointing  fkiRu! 
pilots  to  fet  up  occafional  buoys  and  fea-marks,  according  to 
the  fhifting  of  the  winds  and  the  tides  ;  that  is,  by  afcertain 
ing  and  publifhing  the  real  value  of  all  public  fecuritie-,,  as 
often  as  there  is  an  alteration  made  in  them  bv  new  p,ovi 
fions,  or  by  wholly  preventing  the  abufes,  occafioned  by  the 
mere  trade  of  flock-jobbing. 

'Till  fomething  of  this  kind  is  done,  it  is  foolifh  to  think, 
and  worfe  to  pretend  to  think,  that  any  effectual  methods 
can  be  taken  to  difcharge  and  pay  off  the  national  engage- 
ments;  for  in  whatever  country  it  happens,  that  the  public 
funds  become  the  markets  and  ftanding  revenues  of  thofe, 
who  can  beft  cure  the  evil ;  where  great  and  fudden  eftates 
may  be  more  eafily  raifed  by  knavery  and  juggling,  than 
fmall  ones  by  virtue  and  merit ;  where  *  plumbs  may  be  got 
at  once,  and  vaft  focieties  may  be  made  the  accomplices  of 
power,  in  order  to  be  indulged  with  feparate  advantages ; 
it  is  not  to  be  hoped,  that  effectual  methods  will  be  taken  to 
dam  and  choak  up  fuch  inexhauftible  fources  of  wealth  and 
dominion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  new  pro- 
jects will  be  yearly  invented  ;  new  fchemes  coloured  with 
popular  pretences,  to  tofs  and  tumble  the  public  fecurities, 
and  to  change  them  into  as  many  fhapes  as  Proteus  knew. 
One  year  fhall  metamorphofe  the  fchemes  of  another,  and 
the  next  fhall  undo  both.  The  leaders  of  one  faction  fhall 
unravel  the  projects  of  their  predeceffors  ;  fhall  charge  their 
defigns  with  corruption  and  rapine,  and  be  more  rapacious 
themfelves ;  and  all,  in  their  turns,  fhall  raife  immenfe 
eftates  upon  the  public  ruins ;  and  the  laft  fpirits  fhall  be  al- 
ways the  worft. 

*  A  plumb  is  a  kind  of  cant  word  for  an  hundred  thoufand 
pounds. 
I  would  gladly  know,  what  advantage  ever  hath,  or  ever  can 
accrue  to  the  public,  by  railing  ftocks  to  an  imaginary  value, 
beyond  what  they  are  really  worth  to  an  honeft  man,  who 
purchafes  them  for  a  regular  fupport  to  himfelf  and  family, 
and  defigns  not  to  fell  them  again,  till  he  hath  occafion  for 
the  money  they  will  produce.  It  can  moft  affuredly  ferveno 
honeft  purpofe,  and  will  promote  a  thoufand  knavifh  ones. 
Befides  thefe  before-mentioned,  it  turns  moft  of  the  current 
coin  of  England  out  of  the  channels  of  trade,  and  the  heads 
of  all  its  merchants  and  traders  offtheir  proper  bufinefs.  It 
enriches  thofe  who  are  inftrumental  to  bring  no  riches  into 
the  nation  by  fair  and  honourable  traffic,  and  it  ruins  the 
innocent  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  tricks  and  artifices 
of  flock  juggling.  It  hath  changed  honeft  commerce  into 
bubbling;  our  traders  into  projectors  ;  induflry  into  trick- 
ing :  and  applaufe  is  earned,  when  the  pillory  is  deferved. 
It  hath  caufed  all  the  confufion  in  our  public  finances.  It 
hath  overwhelmed  the  nation  with  debts  and  burthens,  under 
which  it  is  almoft  ready  to  fink  ;  and  it  hath  hindred  thofe 
national  debts  from  being  paid  oft";  for  if  flocks  fell  for  more, 
or  much  more  than  the  prices,  at  which  they  are  redeemable, 
or  more  can  be  got  by  mere  jobbing  them  than  by  difcharging 
them,  then  all  arts  will  be  tiled  to  prevent  a  redemption. 
'Tis  folly  in  any  one,  who  is  the  ieaft  acquainted  with  the 


affairs  of  nations  to  pretend  not  to  fee,  that  if  we  do  not  foon 
put  our  public  debts  in  a  method  of  being  paid,  they  can 
never  be  paid  ;  and  all  will  do  their  utmoft  to  prevent  fo  fatal 
a  mifchief  to  their  country,  who  do  not  intend  it.  But,  if 
there  are  any  fuch,  they  will  undoubtedly  take  early  care  to 
lave  themfelves  out  of  the  general  wreck,  which  very  few 
will  be  able  to  do,  though  all  will  intend  it.  Thofe  in  the 
fecret  will  have  the  advantage  ;  for,  when  felling  of  ftocks 
becomes  the  word,  no  one  can  fell,  unlets  he  fells  for  little 
or  nothing.  All  are  waiting  for  a  rife  ;  and,  if  that  happens, 
all  or  moft  will  endeavour  to  fell,  and  then  all  felling  is  at  art 
end.  The  managers  and  brokers  will  engrofs  the  books,  as 
they  did  in  the  South-Sea  year,  and  command  the  firft  fale ; 
and,  by  the  time  they  are  got  out,  no  one  will  be  able  to 
get  out. 

There  is  nothing  left  to  be  done,  but  for  all  honeft  men  to 
join  heads,  hands,  and  hearts,  to  find  all  means  to  difcharge 
the  public  burthens,  and  to  add  no  more  to  them  ;  to  fearch 
every  meafure,  whereby  we  can  leffen  the  national  expences ; 
to  avoid  all  occafions  of  engaging  in   new  ones ;  and  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  increafe  the  public  wealth  by  folid  trade, 
which  wiil  afford  conftant  employment  for  our  people,  and 
convert  our  paper- money  into  fubftantial  cafh. 
Such  a  revolution  of  property  did  this  abufe,    in  the  buying 
and  felling  of  ftocks,  occafion  in  i  ngland  in  the  year  1720, 
that  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  public  mteielts  expreffes  him- 
felf in  the  following  manner,  which  will  give  us  a  ftrong 
idea  of  what  may  se  expected  on  the  like  occafion  : 
What,   lavs  he,  can  be  more  invidious,  than  for  a  nation 
ftaggering   under   the   weight  and  oppreffion  of  its  debts, 
eaten  up  with  ufury,  anJ  exhaufted  with  payments,  to  have 
the    additional   mortification    to    fee  private  and    worthlefs 
men  not  in  their  calamities,  and  grow  rich,   whilft  they 
grovv  poor;    to  fee  the  town  every  day  glitterini?;  with  new 
a        P  nipous   equipages,  whilft  they  are  mortgag  ing   and 
f       g  their  eftates,    without  having   fpent  them  ;    to  fee 
azing  meteors   fuddenly  exhaled  out  of  their  jakes,   and 
their  mud,  as  in  Egypt,   warmed  into  monfters  ? 
For  other  matter  relating  to  public  companies,  fee  the  feve- 
ral   Gre        Companies   eftablifhed    throughout   Europe, 
under  their  proper  heads.     As  the  East-India  Company 
of  England,  under  Eaft-India  ;  South-Sea  Company, 
undet  South-Sea;  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  under  Hud- 
fon's-Bay;  Dutch  East-India  Company,  under  Dutch 
Eaft  India,  &c. 
ACTIONARY,  or  ACTIONIST,  a  proprietor  of  ftock  in 
a  trading  company.     In  France  the  word  Actionaire  is  in 
ufe,  and  that  of  sctionifte  in  Holland.     It  is  lawful  for  an 
actionary,  or  proprietor,  to  fell  his  actions  or  ftock,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  with  lofs  or  with  gain. 
To  enter  an  Action,  is  to  commence  a  procefs  at  law  againft 
one,  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt.     The  word  actioner   was 
formerly  ufed  in  matters  of  French  commerce;  but  it  is  notf 
almoft  out  of  date,  and  they  fay  affigner. 
ADARME,  a   fmall  weight   in  Spain,  which  is  alfo  ufed  at 
Buenos-Aires,  and  in  all  Spanifh  Amerira.     It  is  the  16th 
part  of  an  ounce,  which  at  Paris  is  called  the  Demi  grofs 
(or  half  draghm.)     But  it  muff  be  obferved,  that  the  Spanifh 
ounce  is  feven  per  cent,  lighter  than  that  of  Paris,  fo  that  a. 
hundred  ounces  of  Madrid  make  but  93  of  Paris. 
ADATAIS,  or  ADATVS,  a  muflin  or  cotton-cloth,    very 
fine  and  clear,  of  which  the  piece  is  ten  French  ell    long, 
and   three  quarters  broad.     This   muflin  comes  from   the 
Eaft-Indies.     The  fineft  adatais  are  made  at  Bengal. 
ADDITION,  in  arithmetic,    is  the  firft  of  the  four  principal 
rules,    or  operations  in   the  art  of  calculation  by  figures. 
It  confifts  in  finding  the  fum  total,  or  amount  of  feveral 
numbers  added  one  to  another. 

The  common  character  which  denotes  addition,  by  our 
modern  arithmeticians,  is  +,  or  plus,  the  fame  as  is  ufed 
by  algebraifts.  Thus  5  +  7  denotes  the  fum  total  of  5  and  7. 
The  addition  offnnple  numbers  is  plain.  Thus  it  is  readily 
known,  that  5  and  7,  or  5  -f-  7,  make  in  the  whole  12;  and 
12  +  10  make  in  the  whole  22. 

In  compound  numbers,  thofe  which  are  of  the  fame  kind, 
are  fet  under  each  other  ;  i.  e.  units  under  units,  tens  under 
tens,  &c. 

Addition  of  numbers  of  different  kinds  or  denominations,  is 
performed  by  calling  up  each  denomination  by  itfelf,  be- 
ginning with  the  loweft  ;  ;md,  if  after  the  addition  there  be 
enough  to  m.ike  one  or  more  of  the  higher  denomination, 
they  muff  be  added  to  the  figures  of  that  denomination  ;  re- 
ferving  the  odd  remaining  number  by  itfelf,  under  its  proper 
denomination. 
ADIT  of  a  mine,  is  the  hole  or  opening  through  which  it  is 
entered  and  dug,  and  through  which  alio  the  water  and  ore 
are  carried  out.  See  Mining. 
ADMINISTRATION,  thus  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  call 
the  fiap'e  magazine,  or  warehoufe,  eftablifhed  at  CalLo,  a 
fm.ll  town  on  the  South  Sea,  which  is  the  port  of  Lima,  the 
capital  of  that  part  of  South  America,  and  particularly  of 
Peru.  The  foreign  fhips,  which  get  le.-ive  to  trade  along 
that  coaft,  a.'c  obliged  to  unload  at  the  adminiftration,  or 
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ftaple  magazine  of  all  the  European  merchandizes  they  car- 
ry thither,  paying  13  per  cent,  of  the  price  tticy  fell  for,  if 
the  cargo  be  entire,  and  even  16  per  cent,  if  it  be  not.  Be- 
fules  which,  they  pay  3  per  rooo  duty  for  confulfhip,  and 
fomc  other  fmall  royal  rights  and  claims. 

ADMIRAL,  he  who  commands  a  fleet.  It  is  alfo  the  name 
of  the  fhip  which  he  commands.  In  France,  the  admiral  is 
one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  general  of  the  marine, 
and  of  all  the  naval  forces  of  the  kingdom.  All  the  captains 
and  mafters  of  merchantmen,  or  trading  veflels,  are  obliged 
to  take  th^ir  licences,  paflports,  commiffions,  and  fafe  con- 
duds,  of  him. 

The  tenth  of  all  prizes  taken  at  fea,  or  on  Ihorc,  under  a 
French  commiffion  and  flag,  belongs  to  him,  together  with 
the  tenth  of  all  ranfoms,  the  whole  of  all  fines  adjudged  in 
the  particular  courts  of  admiralty,  and  half  of  thofe  adjudged 
at  the  marble  tables.  (See  that  article.)  He  alfo  has  the 
duties  of  anchorage,  tonnage,  and  fea-marks,  and  one- 
third  of  all  the  effects  taken  out  of  the  fea,  or  call  on  fhore ; 
all  this  is  according  to  the  marine  law  or  ordonnance  made 
in  1681. 

Admiral  is  alfo  faiJ,  in  France,  of  the  moft  confiderable  (hip 
of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  which  keep  company  together : 
it  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  (hips  bound  to  Newfoundland, 
which  go  filfiing  for  green  cod  on  the  great  bank.  As  for  thofe 
which  go  for  dried  cod,  when  feveral  nfhing  velTels  meet  toge- 
ther,;^ defignto  fifh,  and  curethe  cod  in  thefameharbour,  he 
whofe  long-boat  lands  firft,  has  the  admirdl-ticket  given  him. 
7'hc  bufinefs  of  this  admiral  is  to  take  care,  that  a  board  be 
polled  up,  and  kept  on  the  fcaffold  erected  to  dry  the  fifh  ; 
upon  which  board  each  mallei  of  a  fhip  is  obliged  to  fet 
down  his  name,  and  the  day  on  which  he  arrived  :  the  ad- 
miral alfo  gives  proper  orders,  and  appoints  the  fifhing-placcs 
to  thofe  who  come  after  him,  and  it  his  bufinefs  to  detci- 
mine  their  differences.  He  has  alfo  the  privilege  of  chufing 
what  place  he  plcafes  on  the  fandy  fFiore,  to  dry  his  fifh ;  and 
all  the  wood  he  finds  upon  the  coaft  on  his  arrival,  belongs 
to  him.  As  long  as  the  filhing  fcafon  continues,  this  admiral 
carries  the  flag  on  his  main-mart.  See  the  article  Cod- 
Fishing. 

ADMIRALTY,  the  office  of  an  admiral.  In  France  that 
office  is  bellowed  on  none  but  princes,  or  perfons  of  the 
nigheft  birth  and  quality. 

The  office  of  high,  great,  or  firft  admiral  (for  in  different 
countries  they  give  him  thefe  different  titles)  is  always  very 
confiderable ;  and  the  high  admiral  is  one  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  Hate  in  all  maritime  kingdoms  and  fovereigntics,  and 
is  either  a  prince,  or  a  perfon  of  the  firft  rank.  Wc  have 
feen,  for  inftance,  in  England,  that  James  duke  of  York 
(only  brother  to  king  Charles  II,  who  himfelf  was  afterwards 
king,  and  died  in  France)  was  inverted  with  that  office, 
during  the  war  with  the  Dutch.  His  title  was  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  and  he  enjoyed  very  great  powers  and 
privileges.  The  Time  high  office  has  alfo  been  often  divided 
among  feveral  perfons,  under  the  title  of  Lords  Commiffioners 
of  the  Admiralty ;  and  thus  it  is  at  prefent,  there  being  now 
no  high  admiral  in  this  kingdom. 

They  call  in  France  duties  of  the  admiralty,  thofe  duties 
which  belong  to  the  admiral,  and  are  received  in  his  name, 
In  all  the  ports  and  places  under  his  jurifdiclion,  by  his 
receivers  and  deputies.  You  will  find  in  the  article  Admi- 
ralty what  thofe  duties  are. 

Admiralty  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  formerly  under  a 
great  officer  of  the  crown,  who  was  ftiled  Lord  high  Admiral, 
and  capitaneus  nautarum  &  marinellorum,  in  reference  to  his 
deciding  all  differences  among  thofe  in  the  king's  fervice. 
And  as  the  place  was  great,  fo  the  power  was  extenfive, 
efpecially  in  aU  things  belonging  to  the  royal  navy.  He 
fat  formerly  in  the  king's  houl'e,  and  there  kept  his  court, 
as  the  French  admirals  do  at  this  day,  at  the  marble-table  in 
the  king's  houfe  at  Paris.  But,  at  prefent,  this  office  is 
adminiltered  by  a  number  of  commiflioners,  appointed  by 
the  fovereign  of  Great-Britain  :  they  are  ftiled,  Lords  Com- 
miflioners for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (Jc.  By  the  ftatute  2  Will.  & 
Mar.  feff".  2.  cap.  2.  feci.  2.  it  is  declared,  "  that  all  ju- 
*'  rifdiclions  and  power,  which  by  act  of  parliament,  or 
•'  otherwife,  are  inverted  in  the  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
**  land,  have  always  appertained  to  the  commiflioners  of 
M  the  admiralty,  as  if  they  weje  lord  high  admiral."  But  the 
perquifites  are,  of  late  years,  on  every  new  commiffion  being 
made  out,  refigned,  by  fome  deed  or  writing,  to  the  crown. 
When  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  is  in  commiffion,  the 
number  is  not  fixed ;  but,  at  prefent,  it  confifts  of  a  firft 
commiffioner,  who  prefides  at  the  board,  and  fix  more,  who 
take  place  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  in  the  com- 
miffion. The  next  immediate  officers  under  them  are  the 
vice  and  rear  admirals  of  England,  who  are  generally  the 
two  fenior  admirals.  The  perfons  who  do  bufinefs  under 
them,  are  two  fecretaries,  a  follicitor,  feven  clerks  in  ordi- 
nary, befides  fupernumeraries,  door-keepers,  meflengers,  &c. 
The  firft  lord,  or  commiffioner,  of  the  admiralty,  is,  in  ef- 
fect, lord  high  admiral,  having  the  fupreme  direction  of  the 
Vol.  I. 
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board,  except  that  no  orders  or  commiffions  are  valid  when 
hgncd  by  him  alone,  it  being  necefTary  for  two  more  ro 
lign  with  him;  notwithlianding  which,  be  is  not  to  be 
controuled  by   them. 

Under  thin  authority  are  all  the  naval  officers  and  fhippinr/- 
as  the  navy-office,  victualling-office,  fick  and  wounded 
office;  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheernefs, Plymouth, 
and.  1  ortfmouth  dock-yards  j  as  are  alfo  all  the  Imps  and 
veflels  of  war,  their  admirals,  commanders,  lieutenants,  of- 
ficers,  and  men. 

The  jurifdiclion  of  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  of  the  lords 
commiflioners,  is  over  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  and  Wales 
with  the  dominions  and  iflands  belonging  to  them  •  as  al- 
fo New  England,  New  York,  Eaft  and  Weft  Jerfey  Ja- 
maica, Virginia,  Barbadoes,  St.  Chriftopher's,  Nevis,  Mont- 
ferat,  Bermudas,  Antigua,  Newfoundland,  in  America;  and 
Guinea,  Benin,  and  Angola,  in  Africa,  and  all  and  Angular 
of  the  plantations,  dominions,  and  territories  whatfoever 
in  parts  beyond  the  fcas,  in  the  pofleffion  of  any  of  his 
majefty's  fubjedts. 

The  lords  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty  have  the  general 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  navy;  though  fometimes  the 
fovereign  interferes  by  his  fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  directs  the 
motions  of  the  fleet. 

The  admiralty  grants  their  commiffion  to  fuch  perfon  as  his 
majefty  directs,  whereby  he  is  appointed  admiral  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  fleet,  for  the  expedition  which  is  de- 
figned;  and  fuch  admiral,  when  out  of  the  Britifh  channel, 
appoints  all  officers,  as  vacancies  happen,  who  are  generally 
confirmed  by  the  admiralty,  unlefs  any  very  material  ob- 
jedion  occurs.  An  admiral  is  ufually  furnifhed  with  full 
powers  to  hold  courts  martial,  ai,d  commonly  appoints  his 
fecretary  the  judge-advocate  ;  yet  any  officer  may  hold  courts 
martial  whom  the  admiralty  impowcr,  though  he  be  a  pri- 
vate captain  only:  but  the  judge-advocate at  home  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  admiralty. 

When  any  naval  bufinefs  is  to  be  tranfa&ed,  as  building, 
repairing,  fitting  our,  or  victualling  fhips  of  war,  the  ach 
miralty  direct  their  orders  to  the  proper  officers.  They  like- 
wife  direct  their  warrant  to  the  mafter-general  of  the  ord~ 
nance,  for  fuch  naval  ftores  as  are  wanting  on  board  the 
fhips  of  war. 

They  alfo,  by  their  warrant,  direft  the  commiflioners  of  the 
navy  to  appoint  officers  in  the  dockyards,  rope-yards,  fcrY. 
as  likewife  all  Handing  officers  aboard  fhips  of  war;  as  pur- 
fers,  gunners,  boat-fwains,  and  carpenters;  but  the  mafters, 
furgeons,  and  cooks  are  appointed  by  warrant  of  the  com- 
miflioners of  the  navy.  Admirals,  captains,  lieutenants, 
chaplains,  volunteers,  and  fchoolmafters  are  appointed  by 
the  board  of  admiralty. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  the  admiralty  prefent 
their  memorial  to  the  king  in  council,  praying  his  majefty 
to  declare  the  number  of  feamen  proper  to  be  employed  for 
the  current  year  ;  and  the  commiffioners  of  the  navy  and 
victualling-office  are  directed  to  make  out  fuitable  eftimates, 
which  being  approved  of,  and  the  general  fanction  of  the 
king  and  parliament  had,  orders  are  ilTued  accordingly. 
When  war  is  declared,  the  admiralty,  by  memorial  prefented 
to  the  king  and  council,  pray  his  majefty  to  direct  the  ad- 
vocate for  the  office  of  high  admiral  in  the  court  of  admiralty, 
to  prepare  and  lay  before  his  majefty,  for  his  royal  approbat 
tion,  the  draught  of  a  commiffion,  authorizing  him  the  high 
admiral  (or  the  lords  commiflioners)  to  impower  the  court 
of  admiralty,  in  the  foreign  governments  and  plantations, 
to  take  cognizance  of,  and  judicially  proceed  upon,  all  man- 
ner of  captures,  feizures,  prizes,  and  reprizals  of  ail  fhips 
and  goods  feized  ;  and  to  adjudge  and  condemn  the  fame, 
according  to  the  courfe  of  the  admiralty,  and  law  of  nations  j 
as  alfo  all  fhips  and  goods  liable  to  confifcation,  purfuant  to 
the  refpective  treaties  between  his  Britannic  majefty  and  other 
princes  and  ftates. 

As  alfo  to  defire  his  majefty's  direction  in  council,  to  his 
advocate-general  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  and  to  the 
advocate-general  of  the  high  admiral  in  the  fame  court,  to 
prepare  and  lay  before  his  majefty  a  commiffion,  authorizing 
him  the  high  admiral,  or  the  lords  commiffioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty, to  iflue  forth  letters  of  marque  and  reprizals  to  thofe 
whom  he  or  they  fhall  deem  fitly  qualified,  to  feize  all  fhips 
or  veflels  of  the  enemy,  &c.  as  alfo  to  direct  the  advocate 
of  the  faid  court  to  prepare,  for  his  royal  approbation,  in- 
ftructions  to  commanders  of  merchants  fhips,  to  whom  fuch 
letters  of  marque  and  reprifals  fhall  be  granted ;  the  fubftance 
of  which  inftructions  are  as  follows  : 

I.  They  are  impowered  to  feize  all  fhips  of  war,  and  other 
velTels  whatfoever,  as  alfo  the  goods,  merchandizes,  veflels'J 
or  fubjedts  of  the  prince,  or  ftate,  againft  whom  war  fhaM 
be  declared  ;  as  likewife  all  other  fhips  and  vefTels  that  may 
have  contraband  goods  on  board  ;  but  to  take  care,  that  not 
any  hoftilities  be  committed,  nor  prize  taken,  within  th« 
harbours  of  princes  and  ftates  in  amity  with  his  majefty,  or 
in  rivers  or  roads  within  the  reach  of  their  cannon. 

II.  To  bring  fuch  prizes  as  they  take  either  to  fome  port  of 
this  kingdom,  or  to  carry  them  to  any  of  his  majefty's  foreign 
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colonies  and  plantations,  where  there  are  courts  of  admiralty, 
as  it  may  be  moft  convenient  for  them,  in  order  to  their 
being  legally  adjudged.  And  here  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  obferve,  that  there  is  no  other  appeal  from  the  faid  courts 
of  admiralty  abroad,  with  relation  to  prizes,  than  to  a  com- 
mittee of  his  majefty's  mod  honourable  privy  council,  par- 
ticularly appointed  to  hear  and  determine  therein. 
HI.  They  are  to  produce  before  the  judge  of  the  high  court 
of  admiralty,  or  the  judges  of  the  admiralty-courts  in  the 
foreign  governments,  three  or  four  of  the  principal  perfons 
who  belonged  to  the  prize,  that  fo  they  may  be  examined 
and  fworn,  touching  the  intereft  and  property  of  fuch  fhips, 
goods,  and  merchandizes}  as  alio  to  deliver  to  the  judge 
all  papers  found  on  board  fuch  prize,  and  to  produce  fome 
perfon  who  can  make  oath  that  thofe'  papers  were  actually 
found  on  beard  at  the  time  of  capture. 

IV.  To  take  care  that  not  any  thing  belonging  to  the  prize 
be  embezzled,  before  judgment  be  given  in  the  high  court 
of  admiralty,  or  by  the  courts  abroad,  that  the  faid  fhip, 
goods,  and  merchandizes  are  lawful  prize  ;  and  not  to  kill 
any  perfon  belonging  to  fuch  fhip  in  cold  blood,  or  to  treat 
them  otherwife  than  according  to  cuftom  in  fuch  cafes. 

V.  They  are  forbid  to  attempt  or  do  any  thing  againft  the 
true  meaning  of  any  article,  treaty,  or  treaties,  depending 
between  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  and  it's  allies,  or  againft 
the  fubjecls  of  fuch  allies. 

VI.  It  is  declared  lawful  for  the  captors,  after  condemnation, 
to  fell  or  difpofe  of  fuch  prizes,  with  the  goods  and  mer- 
chandizes on  board  them,  fuch  only  accepted  as  by  act  of 
parliament  ought  to  be  depofited  for  exportation. 

VII.  They  are  required  to  aid  and  affift  any  fhip  or  vefTel 
of  his  majefty's  fubjecls,  that  may  be  attacked  by  the  enemy. 

VIII.  Such  perfons  who  (hall  ferve  on  board  merchant-fhips, 
with  commifiionsof  marque,  or  reprifal,  are  in  no  wife  to  be  re- 
puted or  challenged  as  offenders  againft  the  laws  of  the  land. 
JX.  The  merchants,  or  others,  before  their  taking  out  fuch 
commiffions,  are  to  deliver  in  writing,  under  their  hands, 
to  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  to  the  commiffioners  for  execu- 
ting that  office,  or  to  the  lieutenant,  or  judge,  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty,  an  account  of  the  name  and  burthen  of 
the  fhip,  with  the  captain  and  owner's  names,  her  number 
of  guns  and  men,  and  for  how  long  time  fhe  is  victualled. 

X.  The  commanders  of  fuch  fhips  are  to  hold  a  conftant 
correfpondence  with  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty,  and  to 
give  an  account  of  the  defigns  and  motions  of  the  enemy's 
lhips,  as  far  as  they  can  difcover,  or  be  informed  thereof,  as 
alfo  of  their  merchant-fhips  and  veffels,  and  whither  bound, 
either  out  or  home. 

XI.  They  are  reftrained  from  wearing  the  king's  colours, 
commonly  called  the  union  jack,  and  pendant;  but,  befides 
the  colours  borne  by  merchant-fhips,  they  are  allowed  to  wear 
a  pendant,  together  with  a  red  jack,  with  the  union  jack  de- 
ferred in  a  canton,  at  the  upper  corner  thereof,  next  the  ftaff. 

XII.  They  are  required,  upon  due  notice  given  them,  to 
obferve  all  fuch  other  orders  and  inftruclions  as  his  majefty 
fhall  think  fit  to  direct. 

XIII.  It  is  alfo  further  declared,  that  thofe  who  violate  thefe 
inftruclions  fhall  be  feverely  punifhed,  and  be  obliged  to  make 
full  reparation  to  perfons  injured. 

XIV.  Before  letters  of  marque,  or  reprizal,  are  iffued,  it  is 
required  that  bail  be  given  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty, 
before  the  judge  thereof,  in  the  fum  of  3000 1.  if  the  fhip 
carries  about  150  tons;  and,  if  a  lelTer  number,  15C0I.  to 
make  good  any  damages  that  fhall  be  done  contrary  to  the 
intent  and  true  meaning  of  their  inftruclions;  and  (in  cafe 
the  whole  of  the  prizes  is  not  given  to  the  captors)  to  caufe 
to  be  paid  to  his  majefty,  or  to  fuch  perfon  as  fhall  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  the  fame,  the  full  tenth  part  of  the  prizes*, 
goods,  and  merchandizes,  acccording  as  the  fame  fhall  be  ap- 
praifed,  as  alfo  fuch  cuftoms  as  fhall  be  due  to  the  crown. 

*  N.  B.  Hio  moft  gracious  majefty  George  II.  was  pleafed 
to  give  up,  daring  the  late  war,  thefe  royal  advantages, 
which  his  prerogative  entitles  him  to,  for  the-  benefit  of  the 
Britifh  feamen  of  this  kingdom. 
The  admiralty,  on  the  entering  into  a  war,   give  directions 
to  the  navy  and  victualling  offices,  for  the  getting  ready  and 
victualling  fuch  fhips  and  vefiels  as,  by  the  report  of  the  com- 
miffioners to  their  lordfhips,  are  found  fit  for  fervice,  and  to 
rebuild  or  repair  the  reft,  as  they  direct,  and  to  contract  with 
mailer  builders  in  the  merchants  yards  for  fuch  purpofes,  &c. 
but  it  is  to  be  obferved,   that  nothing  of  importance  can  be 
done,  or  any  contracts  made,  by  fuch  inferior  officers,  with- 
out a  report  by  them  firft  delivered  in,   and  an  order  there- 
upon obtained  from  the  high  admiral,  or  from  the  com- 
miffioners, who  have  before  them  a  lift  of  all  the  navy  fhips 
and  veffels  fit  for  fervice,  or  otherwife,  with  their  rates,  tun- 
n?.ge,  complement  of  men,   and  gun's. 
Admiralty  Court  of  Great-Britain  (curia  admiralitatis.) 
This  court  is  held  at  Doctors-Commons  in  London.  The  lord 
high  admiral,  or  the  commiffioners  for  executing  that  office 
for  the  time  being,  ire  fupremc  in  this  court.    Under  them 
arc  a  deputy  judge   (ufually  a  doclor  of  the  civil  law)  two 
regiffers,  advocates,  proctors,  and  a  marfhal.     The  judge  is 
the  king's  letter  patent-,  and  holds  his  place, 
quamdiu  fe  b:nc  gefleritt   i.  e.  during  good  behaviour, 


This  is  not  efteemed  a  court  of  record,  our  common  law- 
yers fay,  becaufe  it  proceeds  by  the  civil  law,  the  judge 
having  no  power  to  take  fuch  a  recognizance  as  a  court  of 
record  may:  yet  it  is  thought  this  court  may  fine  and  im- 
prifon  for  a  contempt  in  the  face  of  the  court.  The  procefs 
and  proceedings  are  in  the  name  of  the  lord  high  admiral, 
and  by  libel :  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  enter  into  a  ftipula- 
tion,  or  bail,  by  a  kind  of  recognizance,  for  appearance,  and 
to  abide  the  fentence. 

This  court  is  generally  ruled  by  the  civil  law,  and  the  mari- 
time laws  of  Oleron.  It  has  power  to  determine  all  maritime 
caufes  arifing  wholly  upon  the  fea,  out  of  the  jurifdiction  of 
a  county.     See  Oleron  Laws. 

The  jurifdiction  of  the  admiral,  or  of  the  commiffioners  for 
executing  that  office,  is  declared  by  feveral  ftatute;,  which  can- 
not be  difpenfed  with  by  any  non  obftante,  becaufe  all  the 
king's  fubjecls  have  an  interett  in  the  jurifdiction  of  the  ad- 
miralty. 

By  the  13th  Richard  II.  chap.  5.  "  The  admirals  and 
their  deputies  fhall  not  meddle  with  any  thing  done  within 
the  realm  ;  but  only  with  things  done  upon  the  fea.  By  the 
15th  Richard  II.  chap.  3.  The  court  of  admiralty  has  no 
manner  of  cognizance  of  any  contract,  or  any  other  thing, 
done  within  the  county,  either  by  land  or  water,  nor  of 
wreck  of  the  fea :  but  of  the  death  of  man,  or  of  may- 
heim,  done  in  great  fhips,  being  and  hovering  in  the  main 
ftream  of  great  rivers  only,  beneath  the  points  of  the  fame 
rivers,  the  admirals  fhall  have  cognizance.  And  alfo  to  ar- 
reft  fhips  in  great  fleets,  for  the  voyages  of  the  king  and 
kingdom  ;  and  fhall  alio  have  jurifdiction  in  fuch  fleets 
during  fuch  voyage.  By  the  2d  Henry  IV.  chap.  2,  the 
13th  Richard  II.  chap.  5.  is  confirmed;  and  'the  party 
'  grieved  againft  the  form  of  that  ftatute  (hall  (by  action 

*  upon  his  cafe)  recover  double  damages  againft  the  profe- 
«  cutor  in  the  admiralty,  and  the  profecutor  fhall  alfo  for- 

*  feit  10 1.  to  the  king."  By  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  5. 
p.  30.  "  The  offences  beforementioned,  which  hereafter 
fhall  be  done  upon  the  main  fea,  or  coaft  of  the  fea,  being 
no  part  of  the  body  of  any  county,  and  without  the 
jurifdiction  of  the  Cinque  ports,  and  out  of  any  haven, 
or  pier,  fhall  be  tried  and  determined  before  the  admi- 
ral." We  have  already  obferved,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
article  of  the  Admiralty  of  Great-Britain,  that  by  the 
ftatute  2  Will,  &  Mar.  the  jurifdiction  and  powers  of  the 
lord  high  admiral  belong  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
admiralty. 

Appeals  from  the  admiralty  aretoacourtof delegates,  appoint- 
ed by  the  commiffion,  whofe  fentence  is  final.  8  Eliz.  chap.  5. 
From  inferior  admiralty- courts,  the  appeals  lie  to  the  lord 
high  admiral,  or  lords  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty,  in 
this  court :  but  the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  fupreme 
admiral  within  his  own  jurifdiction.  5  Elizabeth.  Piracies 
and  felonies,  committed  within  the  admiral's  jurifdiction, 
may  be  tried  at  fea,  or  on  land,  according  to  the  court  of 
the  admiralty.  2  Will.  Sc  Mar.  feff.  2.  chap.  2. 
Perfons  in  actual  fervice  and  pay  aboard  his  majefty's  fhips 
of  war,  committing  any  of  the  crimes  mentioned  in  the 
13th  Car.  II.  chap.  9.  upon  the  fhore  in  foreign  parts,  may 
be  tried  and  punifhed  for  the  fame,  as  if  the  offences  had 
been  committed  on  the  main  fea,  or  on  board  any  fhips  or 
veffels  of  war.     6  Geo.  chap.  19. 

Within  the  cognizance  of  this  jurifdiction  are  all  affairs  that 
particularly  concern  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  any  of  his  of- 
ficers, as  fuch ;  all  matters  relating  to  the  navies  of  the  king- 
dom, the  veffels  of  trade,  and  the  owners  thereof,  as  fuch  j 
all  affairs  relating  to  mariners,  whether  ihip-officers  or  com- 
mon feamen,  their  rights  and  privileges  refpeclively ;  their 
office  and  duty;  their 'wages ;  -their  offences,  whether  by 
wilfulnefs,  cafualty,  ignorance,  negligence,  or  infufficiency, 
with  their  punifhrnents  :  alfo  all  affairs  of  commanders  at 
fea,  and  their  under  officers,  with  their  refpeclive  duties, 
privileges,  immunities,  offences,  and  punifhrnents.  In  like 
manner,  all  matters  that  concern  owners  and  proprietors  of 
fhips,  as  fuch  ;  and  all  mailers,  pilots,  fteerfmen,  boatfwains, 
and  other  officers;  all  fhipwrights,  fifhermen,  ferrymen,  and 
the  like  :  alfo  all  caufes  of  feizures  and  captures  made  at  fea, 
whether  jure  belli  publici,  or  jure  belli  privati,  by  way  of 
reprizal,  or  nullo  jure,  by  way  of  piracy.  Likewife,  all 
charter-parties,  cocquets,  bills  of  lading,  fea  commiffions, 
letters  of  fafe  conduct,  factories,  invoices,  fkippers  rolls,  in- 
ventories, and  other  lhip-papcrs.  Alfo  all  caufes  of  freight, 
mariners  wages,  load-manage,  port-charge?,  pilotage,  an- 
chorage, and  the  like:  alfo  all  caufes  of  maritime  contracts 
indeed,  or,  as  it  were,  contracts,  whether  upon  or  beyond 
the  feas ;  all  caufes  of  money  lent  to  fea,  or  upon  the  fea, 
called  fcenus  nauticum,  pecunia  trajeclitia,  ufura  maritima, 
bomary  money,  the  grofs  adventure,  and  the  like.  All  caufes 
of  pawning,  hypothecating,  or  pledging,  of  the  fhip  itfelf, 
or  any  part  thereof,  or  her  lading,  or  other  things,  at  fea  ; 
all  caufes  of  jactus,  or  calling  goods  overboard  ;  and  contri- 
butions either  for  redemption  of  fhip  or  lading,  in  cafe  of 
feizure  by  enemies  or  pirates,  or  in  cafe  of  goods  damnified, 
or  difburdening  of  fhips,  or  other  chances,  with  average; 
alfo  all  caufes  of  fpoil,  depredations  at  fea,  robberies  and 
piracies;  alfo  all  caufes  of  naval  confort  {hips,  whether  in 
2  war 
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War  or  peace;  infurance,  mandates,  procurations,  payment?, 
acceptilations,  clifcharges,  loans,  or  oppignorations,  emptions, 
venditions,  conventions,  taking  or  letting  to  freight,  ex- 
changes, partnerships,  factorage,  paflage-moncy,  and  what- 
ever is  of  a  maritime  nature,  either  by  way  of  navigation  ; 
upon  the  feas,  or  of  negotiation  at  or  beyond  the  fea,  in  the 
way  of  marine  trade  and  commerce:  alfo,  the  nautic  right 
which  maritime  perSons  have  in  Ships,  their  apparel,  tackle, 
furniture,  lading,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  navigation  ; 
likewife  all  caufes  of  outredders,  or  outriggers,  furnifhers, 
hirers,  freighters,  owners,  and  part-owners,  of  fhips,  as 
fuch.  Alfo  all  caufes  of  privileged  fhips  or  vcffels  in  his 
rrrajefty's  fervice,  or  his  letters  of  fafe- conduit:  all  caufes  of 
Shipwreck  at  fea,  flotfon,  jetfon,  lagan,  waifs,  deodands, 
treafurc- trove,  and  fifties  royal,  with  the  lord  admiral's 
Shares,  and  the  finders  respectively.  Alfo  all  caufes  touch- 
ing maritime  offences,  or  mifdemeanors ;  fuch  as  cutting 
the  buoy-rope,  or  cable,  removal  of  an  anchor,  whereby  any 
veiTel  is  moored,  the  breaking  the  lord  admiral's  arreft,  made 
either  upon  peifons,  goods,  or  fhip ;  breaking  arrefts  on 
fhips  for  the  king's  fervice,  being  punifhable  with  confifca- 
tion,  by  the  ordinance  made  at  Grinfby  in  the  time  of  Rich.  I. 
mariners  abfenting  themfelves  from  the  king's  fervice  after 
'  their  being  impreffed,  impleading  upon  a  contrail,  or  in  a  ma- 
ritime caufe  elfcwhere  than  in  the  admiralty,  contrary  to  the 
ordinance  made  at  Haftings  by  Edward  I,  and  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  culloms  of  the  admiralty  of  England.  Fore- 
flailing  of  corn,  fifti,  tffc.  on  ftiip-board;  regrating  and  ex- 
action of  water-officers  ;  the  appropriating  the  benefit  of  Salt- 
water to  private  ufe,  exclusively  to  others,  without  his  ma- 
jelly's  licence :  kiddles,  wears,  blind-ftakes,  water-mills, 
and  the  like,  to  the  obstruction  of  navigation  in  great  rivers : 
falfe  weights  or  mcafures  on  fhip-board :  concealing  of  goods 
found  about  the  dead  within  the  admiral's  jurisdiction,  or 
flotfons,  jetfons,  lagans,  waifs,  deodands;  fifties  royal,  or 
other  things,  wherein  the  king's  majefty,  or  his  lord  ad- 
miral, have  intereft.  Exceffive  wages  claimed  by  Ship- 
wrights, mariners,  cjfe.  maintainers,  abettors,  receivers, 
concealers,  or  comforters,  of  pirates:  transporting  prohibited 
goods  without  licence  ;  draggers  of  oySters  and  mufcles  at 
unfeafonable  times,  viz.  between  May-day  andHolyrood-day; 
deftroyers  of  the  brood  or  young  fry  of  fifti :  fuch  as  claim 
wreck  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king  or  lord  admiral :  fuch  as 
unduly  claim  privileges  in  a  port :  difturbcrs  of  the  admiral's 
officers  in  execution  of  the  court  decrees :  water-bailitfs  and 
fearchers  not  doing  their  duty:  corruption  in  any  of  the  ad- 
miral-court officers  :  importers  of  unvvholfome  victuals  to  the 
people's  prejudice :  freights  of  Strangers  veSTels  contrary  to 
the  law:  transporters  of  prifoners,  or  other  prohibited  per- 
fons, not  having  letters  of  Safe-conduct  from  the  king,  or  his 
lord  admiral :  cafters  of  ballad  into  ports  or  harbours,  to  the 
prejudice  thereof:  unfkilful  pilots,  whereby  fhip  or  man  pe- 
lifh  :  unlawful  nets,  or  other  prohibited  engines  for  fifti :  dif- 
cbeying  of  embargoes,  or  going  to  Sea  contrary  to  the  prince's 
command,  or  againft  the  law  :  furniftiing  the  Ships  of  ene- 
mies, or  the  enemy  with  fhips :  all  prejudice  done  to  the 
banks  of  navigable  rivers,  or  to  docks,  wharfs,  keys,  or  any 
thing  whereby  Shipping  may  be  endangered,  navigation  ob- 
structed, or  trade  by  fea  impeded  :  alio  embezzlements  of 
ihip-tackle  or  furniture  ;  all  obstructions  of  mariners  wages ; 
all  defrauding  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms,  or  other  duties  at  fea  ; 
all  prejudices  done  to  or  by  paSTengers  on  fhip-board,  and  all 
damages  done  by  one  Ship  or  veflel  to  another :  alfo  going  to 
fea  in  tempeStuous  weather,  failing  in  devious  places,  or 
among  enemies,  pirates,  rocks,  or  other  dangerous  places, 
not  being  neceffitated  thereto  :  all  clandestine  attempts,  by 
making  private  cork-holes  in  the  veSTel,  or  otherwife,  with 
intent  to  deftroy  or  endanger  the  Ship.  AlSo  the  Shewing  of 
falfe  lights  by  night,  either  on  Shore  or  in  fifhing  veSTels,  or 
the  like,  on  purpofe  to  intice  Sailors  to  the  hazard  of  their 
veSTels :  all  wilful  or  purpofed  entertaining  of  unfkilful  maf- 
ters,  pilots,  or  mariners,  or  failing  without  a  pilot,  or  in 
leaky  or  infufficient  veSTels  :  likewife  overburdening  the 
fhip  above  her  birth-mark,  and  all  ill  Stowage  of  goods  on 
ftiip-board;  all  importation  of  contraband  goods,  or  expor- 
tation of  goods  to  prohibited  ports,  or  the  places  not  de- 
signed ;  together  with  a  great  many  other  things,  relating  to 
the  State  or  condition  of  perSons  maritime,  their  rights,  their 
duties,  or  their  deSaults. 

Observations  relative  to  commercial  and  marine 
affairs. 

ItmuSt  be  obferved,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty is  fometimes  interrupted  by  a  writ,  which  in  our  law 
is  called  a  prohibitio,  and  may  be  prooerly  defined  to  be, 
•*  A  writ,  forbidding  to  hold  plea  in  any  matter  or  caufe, 
fuppofed  to  be  without  the  jurifdiction  and  cognizance  of  the 
court  where  the  fuit  depends." 
|  But,  in  all  cafes  where  the  admiralty  have  legally  an  original 
or  concurrent  jurifdiction,  the  courts  of  common  law  will  be 
well  informed,  before  they  will  take  cognizance  of  them. 
We  Shall  give  fume  of  the  principal  cafes  relating  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  admiralty,  as  to  matters  cognizable  there, 
or  at  common  law. 


If  a  man  be  in  cuftody  for  piracy,  if  any  aid,  or  affifts  hint  int 
Ins  effcape,  though  that  matter  is  an  olrcnce  at  land,  yet  the 
admiralty,  having  jurisdiction  to  puinfti  the  principal,  may 
have  likewife  power  to  punifti  fuch  an  offender*  who  is  looked 
on  as  an  accc-SSary  to  the  piracy  ;  but,  to  refcue  a  prifoner  from 
an  officer  of  theirs,  they  may  examine  the  caufe,  but  they 
cannot  proceed  criminally  againft  the  offender. 
Mariners  may  join  and  Sue  in  the  admiralty  for  wages,  which 
is  an  indulgence  ;  and  was  granted,  becaufe  the  remedy  in  the 
admiralty  was  eafier  and  better  than  at  common  law  ;  eafier 
becaufe  they  muft  fever  here,  but  may  join  there;  and  better, 
becaufe  the  Ship  itferf  is  anfwerable.  Yet  it  was  never  al- 
lowed the  mafter  Should  Sue  there;  nor  is  it  reafonable, 
where  he  commenceth  the  voyage  as  mafter ;  for,  tho'  the 
mariners  contract  upon  the  credit  of  the  Ship,  the  mafter  doth 
contract  on  the  credit  of  the  owners.  Lord  Raymond  397. 
But  yet  the  mate  may  fue  in  the  admiralty  lor  his  wages,  be- 
caufe he  contrails  with  the  mafter,  as  the  relt  of  the  mari- 
ners do.    Lord  Raymond  632. 

If  a  fhip  rides  at  anchor  in  the  fea,  and  the  mafter  fends  his 
boat  on  Shore  for  victuals,  or  other  provisions  for  the  Ship, 
and  accordingly  the  Slop-Seller  brings  victuals  and  provifions  ; 
in  that  cafe,  if  the  contract  be  made  there,  it  muft  be  Sued 
for  in  the  admiralty:  but,  if  the  goo.is  are  by  the  purfec 
or  mariners  contracted  for  at  land,  they  muft  fue  at  com- 
mon law. 

But  a  fuit  in  the  admiralty  for  feamen's  wages,  grown  due 
in  the  river,  though  no  voyage  made,  was  not  prohibited. 
Lord  Raymond  1044. 

It  a  fault  be  committed  in  any  port,  haven,  river,  creek, 
or  any  place  within  the  body  of  a  county,  the  common  law 
Shall  have  jurifdiction  to  anfwer  the  par.y  damnified  ;  but 
if  the  fame  be  committed  on  the  high  fea,  the  admiralty 
Shall  have  jurifdiction  of  it;  and,  if  it  be  on  a  place  where 
there  is  divifum  imperium,  then  according  to  the  flux  or  re- 
flux the  admiralty  may  challenge. 

Trials  are  to  be  where  original  contracts  were  made, 
which  if  in  England,  though  the  Subsequent  macter  to  be 
done  be  upon  the  Sea,  the  trial  Shall  be  at  the  common 
law.  But  iS  the  contract  and  wh3t  is  to  be  done,  all  of 
it,  is  beyond  fea,  it  cannot  be  tried  at  law  here,  but  in 
the  admiralty;  but  if  part  be  done  here,  and  part  beyond 
fea,  fo  as  it  is  mixed,  then  it  Shall  be  tried  at  law.  As  an 
action  upon  the  cafe*,  upon  a  policy  of  afturance  made  at 
London,  that  a  Ship  Should  Sail  from  Melcomb  Regis,  in  the 
county  of  Dorfet,  to  Abville  in  France,  fafely,  Sic.  And 
the  plaintiff  declared,  that  the  Ship*  in  Sailing  towards  Abville, 
viz.  in  the  river  Soame  in  France,  was  arrefied  by  the  king 
oS  France,  (sfc.  and  the  iffue  was,  whether  the  Ship  was  So 
arrefted  or  not;  the  trial  was  by  Nifi  Prius  in  London,  and 
reSolved  to  be  well  brought ;  though  'twas  objected,  that  this 
illue,  ariSing  merely  from  a  place  out  of  the  realm,  could  not 
be  tried  at  law,  for  the  affumpfit  f,  being  at  London,  was  the 
ground  and  Soundation  oS  the  action,  and  therefore  Shall  be 
tried  here,  Sor  otherwiSe  it  could  not  be  tried  at  all.  Cited 
in  Dowdale's  caSe,  6  Rep.  47.  6.  Godbolt,  76  and  204. 

*  Action  upon  the  cafe,  is  a  general  aflion,  given  for  the  re- 
drefs  of  a  wrong  done  any  man  without  force,  and  not  efpe- 
cially  provided  for  by  law.  This,  of  all  others,  is  now 
moil  in  ufe — Where  there  ariSes  an  occafion  of  fait,  that 
has  neither  a  fit  name,  nor  certain  form  already  prefcribed ; 
the  clerks  of  the  Chancery,  antiently  conceived  a  proper 
form  of  action  for  the  thing  id  quelHon :  which  was  called 
an  action  upon  the  cafe,  by  the  civilians  actio  in  factum. 

f  Aflumpfit,  is  a  voluntary  promife  made  by  word,  whereby 
a  man  aiTumeth,  or  take:h  upon  him,  to  perform  cr  pa/ 
any  thing  unto  another.  This  word  included  any  verbal 
promife  made  upon  confideiation,  which  the  civilians  ex- 
prefs  by  divers  words,  according  to  the  nature  of  th:  pro- 
mife, calling  it  fometimes  pactum,  So  ne:im?s  fponlionem, 
fometimes  promiffior.em,   pollickationem,  conftitutum. 

And  So  if  a  contract  be  made  at  land,  though  beyond  fea, 
the  trial  Shall  be  at  law,  though  what  is  to  be  done  be  all  of 
it  beyond  Sea,  by  laying  the  contract  made  at  a  place  in 
England  ;  as  in  Bourdeaux  apud  Islington  in  Com.  MiddleSex. 
So  is  the  cafe  of  Slaney  and  Cloberry  againft  Cotton,  where 
the  plaintiff  Sued  the  defendant  in  the  admiralty-court,  upon 
a  promife  made  in  Barbary,  to  fail  from  Sirborona  in  Bar- 
bary  to  Ricumpta  in"3razil,  iSc.  Upon  fuggeftion  that  ihe 
contract  was  made  in  London,  prohibition  was  granted  :  for 
the  performance  of  the  confideration  does  not  give  the  ac- 
tion, without  the  contract  ;  and  this  was  made  at  land, 
though  beyond  the  feas,  Which  may  be  fappofed  to  be  done 
in  a  place  in  England.  2  Rolls  Rep.  486.  See  Tucker  and 
Cuff's  cafe  in  tb'i  fame  book,  49Z  and  497,  and  2  Brow. 
10,  11. 

A  contract  was  made  at  Newcaftle,  that  a  Ship  Should  Sail 
Srom  Yarmouth  to  Amflerdam  ;  a  debt  was  brought  upon  this 
contract  in  the  court  of  Newcaftle  ;  adjudged  that  the  action 
would  not  lie  there,  being  a  limited  jurisdiction,  which  Shall 
not  have  cognizance  of  any  matters  done  in  partibus  tranf- 
marinis,  but'only  the  courts  at  WeStminfter.  March's  Rep. 
3.  If  one  libel  in  the  coutt  of  admiralty  far  a  thing  done 
upon  the  land,  and  it  appeareth  upon  the  libel  that  the  thing 
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was  done  upon  the  land,  and  they,  notwithftanding  that,  hold 
plea  of  it,  a  praemunire  *  lieth  upon  it ;  but,  if  the  lame  do 
not  appear  within  the  libel,  then  it  is  not  within  the  1.3  of 
Rich.  II.  cap.  5.  and  15  of  Rich.  II.  cap.  3.  but  a  prohi- 
bition (hall  only  iflue.    2  Leon.  183. 

*  Praemunire,  is  taken  either  for  a  writ  fo  called,  from  the 
words  therein,  praemunire  facias,  or  praemoneie  facias,  &c. 
fignifying  to  forewarn,  or  bid  the  offender  take  heed,  or  it 
is  the  offence  on  which  the  writ  is  granted. 

A  Dutch  fhip  was  broken  by  a  great  tempeft  in  a  creek  of  the 
fea,  infra  corpus  comitatus  de  Dorfet ;  the  failors,  upon  pre- 
tence that  the  goods  in  the  fhip  were  bona  peritura,  procured 
a  commiflion  of  fale  out  of  the  admiralty-court  to  fell  them; 
and  the  true  owners,  to  prevent  fuch  fale,  brought  a  fuper- 
fedeas  *  ;  and,  upon  (hewing  the  libel  to  the  court,  a  prohi- 
bition  was  granted.  (1.)  Becaufe  the  caufe  of  action  accrued 
infra  corpus  comitatus.  (2.)  Becaufe  the  fale  of  thegoods  was 
good,  as  bona  peritura.    Calmer  againft  Brand.  2  Sid.  81. 

*  Superfedeas,  is  a  writ  in  divers  cafes,  and  fignifies  in  general 
a  command  to  (lay,  or  forbear  the  doing  of  that  which  ought 
not  to  be  done,  or  in  appearance  of  law  were  to  be  done, 
were  it  not  for  that  whereon  the  writ  is  granted. 

Thus  a  man  regularly  is  to  have  furety  of  peace  againft  him 
of  whom  he  will  fwear  he  is  afraid,  and  the  juftice  required 
hereunto  cannot  deny  him ;  yet  if  the  party  be  formerly 
bound  to  the  peace,  either  in  Chancery,  or  elfewhere,  this 
writ  lies,  to  flay  the  juftice  from  doing  that  which  othcrwife 
he  ought  not  to  deny. 

One  "having  taken  a  (hip  as  prize,  which  had  bona  peritura, 
entered  into  recognizance  with  fureties  before  the  judges  de- 
legate, to  bring  the  money  raifed  by  fale  of  the  goods  in  the 
admiralty-court  before  fuch  a  day,  if  they,  upon  a  plaint  there 
depending,  did  not  adjudge  the  fhip  and  goods  to  be  lawful 
prize  ;  which  they  adjudged  lawful  prize ;  and  after,  at 
another  time,  cited  the  owner  before  the  judges  of  the  ad- 
miralty, and,  for  his  not  coming  and  bringing  the  money  at 
the  day,  they  threatened  to  fue  execution  againft  the  bail  or 
fureties,  who  were  merchants  of  London  5  upon  which  pro- 
hibition was  prayed ;  for,  by  their  firft  judgment  or  fentence, 
their  recognizance  was  difcharged,  and  they  ought  not,  by 
colour  of  this,  to  endanger  the  credit  of  men  of  reputation  ; 
but  the  court  would  not  grant  a  prohibition,  for  they  faid  an 
unjuft  fentence  of  the  admiralty,  in  a  caufe  of  which  they 
have  original  conufance,  is  not  a  caufe  of  prohibition.  2  Sid. 
152.  Becks  v.  Chelfcoke. 

In  the  cafe  of  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  vice-admiral  of  the 
county  of  Devon,  who  was  profecuted  in  the  Star-chamber, 
for  abetting  and  comforting  Hull,  and  other  notorious  pi- 
rates. It  was  there  refolved  that,  by  the  common  law,  the 
admirals  ought  not  to  meddle  with  any  thing  done  within 
the  realm,  but  only  with  things  done  upon  the  fea;  and  alfo 
by  the  ftatute  of  13  Rich.  II.  cap.  5.  2  Hen.  IV.  cap.  1 1. 
It  was  likewife  refolved,  that  the  faid  ftatutes  are  to  be  in- 
tended to  hold  plea,  and  not  of  a  power  to  award  execution ; 
for  the  judge  of  the  admiralty,  nofwithftanding  thefe  ftatutes, 
may  do  execution  within  the  body  of  the  county. 
Where  one  admits  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  admiralty  by  plead- 
ing there,  no  prohibition  fhall  be  granted.  Jennings  againft 
Audley,  2  Brow.  30.  12  Rep.  77.  Therefore,  on  a  motion 
for  a  prohibition  in  a  fuit  for  feamen's  wages  there,  the  fug- 
geftion  was,  that  the  court  below  refufed  to  allow  the  defen- 
dants allegation  ;  that  the  place,  where  the  plaintiffs  intitled 
themfelves,  was  not  a  port  of  delivery  :  this  is  no  foundation 
for  a  prohibition  ;  if  any  thing,  it  muft  be  an  appeal. 
Cradeck  bought  divers  things  within  the  body  of  the  county, 
which  concerned  the  furnifhing  a  fhip,  as  cordage,  &c  the 
vender  fued  him  in  the  admiralty-court ;  a  prohibition  was 
granted,  2  Brow.  37.  Cradock's  cafe,  Owen  122.  3  Keeble 
552.  Merry  weather  againft  Mountford.  Note,  No  appeal 
from  the  admiralty  before  a  definitive  fentence.  Lord  Ray- 
mond 1248. 

The  defendant  being  matter  of  a  fhip,  of  which  the  plaintiff 
was  owner,  the  fhip  was  taken  by  pirates  upon  the  fea;  and, 
to  redeem  himfelf  and  the  {hip,  he  contracted  with  the  pirate 
to  pay  him  50 1.  and  pawned  his  perfon  for  it ;  the  pirate  car- 
ried him  to  the  ifle  of  Scilly,  and  there  he  paid  it  with  money 
borrowed,  and  gave  bond  for  the  money  at  his  return ;  after 
the  redemption  both  of  the  fhip  and  himfelf,  he  fued  in  the 
admiralty  for  the  50  1.  and  had  a  fentence  for  it,  and  there- 
upon a  prohibition  to  the  admiralty  was  prayed,  but  denied  ; 
becaufe  the  original  caufe  began  upon  the  fea,  and  whatever 
Jolluwed  was  but  acceff.iry  and  confequential.  Hard.  183. 
Prohibition  was  granted  to  the  admiralty- court,  on  the  22d 
and  23d  Car.  II.  cap.  7.6.  feci.  II.  in  fuit  there,  for  the  for- 
feit of  a  fhip  on  felling  wares  in  Ireland  without  breaking  bulk, 
being  put  into  Ireland  from  America,  by  contrary  winds,  this 
being  triable  in  the  plantation^,  or  any  court  of  record  in 
Weftminfter.  Pidgcon  con.  Trent,  3  Keeble  640,647,651. 
A  matter  of  a  fhip  agreed  with  certain  merchants  concerning 
a  voyage,  and  received  orders"  from  them  to  lay  in  piovifions 
of  meat  and  diink,  and  to  provide  mariners,  is'c.  and,  after 
the  voyage  was  finifhed,  the  mcrch  mts  refufed  to  p;iy  the 
matter *oi  the  fhip  what  they  had  agreed  for;   upon  which 


he  libelled  ag.nutt  them  in  the  admiralty  j  proliibjtion  ytja 
granted  upon  the  ftatute  of  2  Rich.  U.  cu;\  3,  the  contract 
being  upon  land,  and  denied  the  cafe,  Hill,  8  Car.  /.  Cro. 
296.  which  faith,  that  when  a  thing  is  in  it's  nature  man- 
time,  as  in  the  cafes  of  mariner's  wages,  the  admiralty  fbaj! 
have  the  conufance  of  it.  Woodward  againft  Bouifhan,  Ray- 
mond 3  and  3  Leviuz  60.  Coke  againft  Cretcher,  &c.  2 
Vent.  181. 

If  a  contract  or  obligation  be  made  upon  the  fea,  yet,  if  it 
be  not  for  a  caufe  marine,  the  fuit  upon  this  fhall  be  z* 
common  law,  not  in  the  admiralty.  Hob.  11. 
If  the  original  contract  be  made  at  fea  on  a  marine  caufe, 
and  after  reduced  into  writing  at  land,  the  common  law,  not 
admiralty,  fhall  have  the  conufance.  Hob.  79,  212.  Palmer 
againft  Pope. 

If  a  charter- party  be  made  in  England  to  do  certain  things  in 
divers  places  upon  the  fea,  though  that  no  act  is  to  be  done 
in  England,  but  all  upon  the  fea,  yet  no  fuit  fhall  be  in  the 
admiralty  for  non-performance  of  the  agreement;  for  the 
contract  is  the  original,  and  is  out  of  their  jurifdiclion^  and 
where  part  is  triable  at  common  law,  and  part  in  the  ad- 
miralty, the  common  law  fhall  be  preferred.  Maldonado  and 
Slaney    1  Roll.  Abr.  532,  533. 

A  contract  laid  to  be  made  intra  fluxum  &  refluxum  maris, 
&c.  is  well  enough  laid  to  give  the  admiralty  a  jurifdidtion  : 
it  was  upon  the  high  feas  when  the  water  was  at  high-water 
mark,  and  it  might  be  at  land  when  the  water  was  at  low- 
water  mark.  In  that  cafe,  there  is  divifum  imperium  between 
the  common  law,  and  admiralty  jurifdidtion.  Lord  Raymond, 
H53- 

It  was  moved  for  a  prohibition  to  the  admiralty,  becaufe  the 
libel  was  to  execute  a  fentence  of  the  Alcade,  which  is  the 
admiralty  at  Malaga  in  Spain,  upon  a  thing  done  within  a 
port  there,  and,  after  a  rule  for  a  prohibition  Nifi,  'twas 
moved  that  no  prohibition  fhould  be  j  for  though  this  court 
will  not  execute  the  fentences  of  any  foreign  court,  inaf- 
much  that  it  is  governed  by  a  dittindt  law,  yet  thefe  of  the 
admiralty  may,  and  it  is  their  ufe  to  do  fo ;  for  this,  that 
all  the  admiralty-courts  in  Europe  proceed  by  the  fame  law 
viz.  the  civil  law,  and  Wibrel  and  Wiat's  cafe,  5  Jac.  was 
cited  to  be  adjudged  accordingly.  But,  upon  reading  the  li- 
bel in  the  principal  cafe,  it  appears  that  the  fentence  was  not 
definitive,  but  interlocutory,  concerning  a  matter  that  founds 
as  an  action  upon  the  cafe,  and  no  fum  fet ;  and  alfo 
the  Alcade  is  not  as  an  admiralty  there,  and  for  this  a  prohi- 
bition was  granted.  Jurado  and  Gregory,  t  Sid.  418.  1  Le- 
vinz  267.  1  Vent.  32,  and  2  Keeble  5 12,  610. 
Motion  for  prohibition  to  the  admiralty,  for  that  they  libelled 
againft  one  for  refcuing  a  fhip,  and  taking  away  the  fails 
from  one  that  was  executing  the  procefs  of  the  court  againft 
the  faid  fhip,  and  for  that,  in  the  prefence  of  the  judge  and 
face  of  the  court,  he  aflaulted  and  beat  one,  and  fpake  many 
opprobrious  words  againft  him.  Now,  feeing  that  thefe  mat- 
ters were  determinable  at  law,  the  fhip  being  intra  corpus  co- 
mitatus, and  they  could  not  adjudge  damages  to  the  party, 
or  fine,  or  imprifon,  a  prohibition  was  prayed,  but  denied  ; 
for  they  may  puntfh  one  that  refifts  the  procefs  of  their  court, 
and  may  fine  and  imprifon  for  a  contempt,  though  they  are 
no  court  of  record  ;  but,  if  they  fhould  proceed  to  give  da- 
mages, they  would  grant  a  prohibition  as  to  that.  Sparkes, 
C5V.  againft  Martin,  1  Vent.  1.  The  fame  doctrine  Lord 
Raymond's  Rep.  446.  and  1  Vent,  is  there  cited. 
Suit  in  the  admiralty,  the  defendant  pleaded  the  ftatute  of  li- 
mitation ;  if  that  court  deny  the  plea,  prohibition  will  be 
granted  ;  or  if  they  do  receive  the  plea,  but  will  not  give 
fentence  accordingly,  prohibition  will  go.  Hardrefs  502. 
Berkly  and  Morris. 

A  prohibition  prayed  to  the  admiralty,  where  there  was  a  li- 
bel for  a  fhip  taken  by  pirates,  and  carried  to  Tunis,  and 
there  fold,  for  that  it  did  not  appertain  to  the  court  to  try  the 
property  of  the  fhip  being  fold  upon  land.  In  regard  it  was 
taken  by  pirates,  it  is  originally  within  the  admiral  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  fo  continues,  notwithftanding  the  fale  afterwards 
upon  the  land.  Otherwife,  where  the  fhip  is  taken  by  enemies, 
tor  that  alters  the  property.  Contrary  to  Lord  Hobart  in  the 
Spanifh  ambaffador's  cafe,  78.  1  Vent.  308.  3  Cro.  685. 
After  fentence  in  the  admiralty-court  for  the  feizino-  of  a 
fhip,  trover  and  converfion  at  law  will  not  lie.  Beake  con- 
tra Thynwhitt,  Laws  of  the  fea,  425. 
Cafe  upon  the  ftatutes  of  13  Rich.  II.  c.  5.  15  Rich.  II.  c.  3. 
and  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  II.  for  fuing  in  the  admiralty  for  matters 
done  upon  land.  The  fhip  of  the  plaintiff  was  arretted  in 
the  port  of  London,  with  goods  going  to  the  Eaft- Indies,  by 
which  the  plaintiff  loft  the  profit  of  his  voyage.  The  Eaft- 
India  company  having  an  exclufive  charter,  by  the  ftatute 
13  Car  II.  petitioned  the  king  in  council  to  ftay  the  fhip, 
and  an  order  was  made  to  the  admiralty  to  ftay  the  fhip  by 
their  procefs,  which  was  ifiued  accordingly ;  all  which  was 
done  by  the  defendants  as  agents  of  the  company,  and  thev, 
as  agents,  paid  the  fees  of  the  profecution  ;  and,  if  guilty, 
damages  for  the  plaintiff  in  duplo  15C0I.  and  fo  upon  ar- 
raignment judgment  for  the-  plaintiff",  and  an  error  affirmed. 
Sands  againft  Sir  Jofias  Child  and  others.  3  Levinz  351.  A 
like  cafe,    1  Vent.  47.     Home  againft  Ivie. 
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Admiralty  is  alfo  faid  of  the  jurifdiclion  or  court  in  France, 
where  juftice  is  adminiflered  in  the  name  arid  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  admiral.  The  admiralty  general  of  France 
fit  at  the  bench  of  the  marble  table,  in  the  hall  or  curt  of 
Paris,  every  Monday,  Wcdnefday,  and  Friday  in  the  week  ; 
it  is  compofed  of  a  lieutenant  general  who  prefides,  a  parti- 
cular lieutenant,  three  counfellors,  the  king's  advocate  and 
follicitor,  a  chief  regifler,  or  fecretary,  and  two  ufhers  or 
ferjeants.  All  thefc  officers,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  general 
and  particular  courts  of  admiralty,  cflablifhed  in  the  ports 
and  harbours  of  the  kingdom,  are  appointed  by  the  admiral, 
but  they  mud  have  their  commiffions  from  the  king. 
The  jurifdi£tion  of  the  judges  of  the  admiralty,  has  beeri  re- 
gulated by  Title  II.  of  Hook  I.  of  the  Ordonnance  of  the 
Marine,  or  Navy,  of  the  month  of  Auguft,  1681.  That 
title  comprehends  the  fifteen  following  articles. 

I.  The  judges  of  the  admiralty  fliall  take  cognizance,  cxclu- 
fively  of  all  others,  and  between  all  perfons,  of  what  qua- 
lity foever  they  be,  even  privileged  perfons,  nztivcs  or  fo- 
reigners, both  pi  itntifFs  and  defendants,  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  building,  rigging,  tackle,  arming,  victualling, 
manning,  falc,  and  adjudication  of  (hips. 

II.  We  declare  to  belong  to  their  cognizance  all  actions 
arifing  from  charter  parties,  freights,  bills  of  lading,  car- 
riage or  paflage,  due?,  lifting  and  wages  of  fcamen,  and  the 
provifions  to  be  allowed  them,  whilft  the  veflels  are  fitting 
out ;  as  alfo  from  policies  of  infurance,  bonds  for  money  ven- 
tured on  the  (hip's  bottom,  or  for  their  return  from  the  Voyage, 
and  generally  from  all  contracts  relating  to  commerce  by  fea, 
notwithstanding  any  exemption  or  privileges  to  the  contrary. 

III.  They  fhall  alfo  take  cognizance  of  prizes  taken  at  fea, 
wrecks  of  all  kinds,  of  goods  thrown  overboard,  and  contri- 
bution for  them,  of  averages,  and  damages  fuftaincd  by  the 
fhips  or  cargoes,  together  with  the  inventories,  and  delivery 
of  goods  left  on  board  by  fuch  as  die  at  fea. 

IV.  They  fhall  likewife  have  cognizance  of  the  duties  for 
paffes,  thirds,  tenths,  buoys,  anchorage,  and  other  duties 
belonging  to  the  admiral  ;  as  alfo  of  thofe  which  fiiall  be 
railed  or  claimed  by  lords,  or  other  private  perfons  dwelling 
near  the  fea,  for  fifhing,  or  for  fifh,  or  for  merchandizes  or 
/hips  departing  from,  or  entering  into,  ports. 

V.  The  cognizance  of  fifhing  either  at  fea,  in  fait  lakes,  or 
at  the  mouths  of  river?,  fhall  alfo  be  vefted  in  them,  as  like- 
wife  that  of  inclofed  fifhing-places,  of  the  nature  of  nets,  of 
falcs  and  bargains  of  fifh,  in  boats,  upon  the  ftrands,  and  in 
ports  and  harbours. 

VI.  They  fhall,  befides,  have  the  cognizance  of  the  damages 
done  by  (hipping  to  inclofed  fifherics,  even  in  navigable  ri 
vers,  and  of  thofe  which  vefTels  may  receive  from  fuch 
fifherics,  as  alfo  of  the  ways  allowed  for  the  towage  of  fhips, 
coming  from  the  fea,  if  there  be  no  regulation,  title,  or 
cuftom  to  the  contrary. 

VII.  They  fhall  alfo  take  cognizance  of  damages  done  to 
keys,  moles,  banks,  palifadocs,  and  other  works  built  for 
flaying  the  violence  of  the  fea,  and  take  care  that  the  ports 
and  harbours  be  preferved  in  their  due  depth  and  cleannefs. 

VIII.  They  fhall  caufe  drowned  bodies  to  be  taken  up, 
and  fhall  draw  up  accounts  of  the  condition  of  dead  corpfes 
found  at  fea,  upon  the  fands,  or  in  ports,  and  even  of  fea- 
men  drowned  in  working  their  veflels  in  navigable  rivers. 

IX.  They  fhall  affifl  at  the  mutters  and  revievs  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  pnrifhes  which  are  obliged  to  watch  the 
coafts,  and  fliall  take  cognizance  of  all  the  differences  that 
may  arife  on  occafion  of  fuch  watch,  as  alfo  of  the  offences 
committed  by  thofe  who  are  to  guard  the  coaft,  during  the 
time  of  their  continuing  under  arms. 

X.  They  fhall,  moreover,  take  cognizance  of  piracies^  plun- 
ders, and  defertions  of  fhips  crews,  and  in  general,  of  all 
crimes  and  offences  committed  at  fea,  or  in  ports,  harbours, 
and  on  fhore. 

XI.  They  fliai!  admit  all  mafter  fhip-carpenters,  rope- 
makers,  fail- makers,  maft-makers,  and  other  artificers, 
who  work  onlv  in  the  conftruction  of  vefTels,  marts,  and 
riggings,  in  fuch  places  where  there  are  free  companies  of 
thefe  different  trades,  and  fhall  take  cognizance  of  the  of- 
fences committed  in  the  refpective  trades. 

XII.  The  remifiions  granted  to  foccagers  for  crimes  cogni- 
zable by  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  fhall  be  referred  to, 
and  adjudged  by,  the  courts  of  the  admiralty,  from  which 
there  hes  no  appeal  but  to  our'courts  of  parliament. 

XIII.  The  officers  of  general  courts  of  the  admiralty,  at 
the  marble-table,  fhall  take  cognizance  in  the  firft.  iri- 
flance  of  all  matters,  as  well  civil  as  criminal,  contained 
in  this  prefent  ordinance,  when  there  fhall  be  no  particular 
courts  in  the  places  where  fuch  matters  fhall  occur  ;  and  by 
appeal,  except  in  cafes  of  corporal  punifhmenr,  in  which 
cafes  our  ordinance  of  the  year  1670  fhall  beobferved. 

XIV.  They  fhall  have  power  to  call  up  before  them,  from 
inferior  judges,  caufes  exceeding  30CO  livres  in  value,  when 
the  matter  lhall  have  been  laid  before  them  by  appeal  from  a 
decree  or  interlocutory  fentence,  given  in  the  firft  inftance. 

XV.  We  prohibit  all  provofls,  judges  of  cafllewards,  viguiers, 
bailiffs,    fenefchals,    prefidials,    and   other   ordinary  judges, 

:  confuls,  and  commifTaries,  perfons  holding  the  courts 
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of  requeflsof  our  houfhoid  and  court  of  juflicc,  and  our  great 
council,  to  take  any  cognizance  of  the  above-mentitned 
cafes,  circumrtance-,  and  dependencies.  We  alfo  prohibit 
our  courts  of  parliament  to  take  cognizance  of  them  in  the 
firft  inftance;  and  all  merchants,  mariners,  and  others  to 
proceed  before  thofe  courts  for  fuch  matters,  upon  pain  of 
being  fined  arbitrarily. 

Here  follows  the  regulation  made  by  the  admiralty  in  France, 
eliablifhed  at  the  marble-table  in  the  Juflicc  hall  at  Paris! 
the  29th  of  Auguft,  1673.  This  regulation  is  compofed  of 
12  articles,  which,  with  the  king's  good-will  and  pleafure, 
oughtto  be  followed  in  all  proceedings,  and  pleas  relating 
to  differences  and  fuits  brought  before  the  admiralty. 

I.  The  court  fhall  fir  every  Monday,  VVedne-fJay,  and  Friday, 
in  the  week,  from  jo  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  till  12  ;  ami 
in  cafe  one  of  thefe  days  fhall  be  holy  day,  the  court  fhall 
lit  the  next  day. 

II.  The  fummons,  or  writs,  to  appear  with  regard  to  fuch 
parties  as  have  their  dwellings  at  Paris,  or  who  fhall  havtf 
chofen  a  fixed  dwelling-place,  by  themfelves,  or  their  attor- 
nies  or  agents,  fhall  be  made  returnable  in  three  days,  within 
which  are  comprehended  the  day  on  which  the  fummons  is 
iilutd  out,  and  the  day  of  appearance ;  and,  with  regard  to 
aliens,  or  perfons  having  no  fixed  dwelling-place,  in  cafes  of 
appeal,  the  ufual  delay,  ihall  be  obu-ncJ. 

III.  In  fuch  cafes,  however,  where  there  might  be  fome 
danger  in  delays,  the  fummons  fhall  be  delivered  from  dav 
to  day,  by  virtue  of  an  order  written  at  the  bottom  of  a  pe- 
tition, which  for  that  purpofe  fliaii  be  prefented  by  the  party 
and  figncd  by  his  attorney  or  follicitor. 

IV.  On  the  day  of  appearance,  the  caufe  fhall  be  brought 
Del  re  the  court,  and,  for  want  of  appearance  in  cither  of 
the  parties,  a  vtrdxt,  or  fentence,  of  default,  fhall  pafs  in 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  with  colt  of  luit,  and  his  complaint 
be  judged  juft  and  equitable  (in  cafe  the  defendant  docs  not 
appear)  and  likewife  a  fentence  with  coft  in  behalf  of  the 
defendant  (in  cafe  the  p  aintiff  does  not  appear)  the  attorney 
having  firft  taken  a  minute  of  it,  in  court,  of  which  a  deed 
fhall  be  given  to  him  in  writing,  and  mentioned  alfo  in  the 
fentence ;  which  fentence,  however,  may  be  reverfed  in 
the  fame  fitting  of  the  court;  and,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  no  deed 
fh.ill  be  delivered. 

V.  The  parties,  appearing  in  perfon  before  the  court,  fhall 
be  admitted,  if  they  ihink  fit,  to  plead  their  own  caufe, 
without  the  affiftance  of  a  council  or  attorney. 

VI.  The  party,  condemned  for  want  of  appearance,  fhall  be 
at  liberty  to  fue  in  oppofition,  within  eight  days  from  the  date 
of  the  (ummons,  by  refunding  the  coft,  which  of  right  fhall 
be  determined  to  the  fum  of  four  livres. 

VII.  The  oppofition  fhall  be  admitted,  whether  it  be  made 
by  a  petition,  or  by  a  fingle  deed,  figned  by  the  attorney. 

VIII.  Three  days  after  the  oppofition,  including  the  day 
on  which  it  was  11  tified,  and  that  of  its  expiration,  it  fhall 
be  brought  before  the  court,  without  any  further  delay,  pro- 
vided the  petitoner  did  let  down  in  the  fummons  of  notifi- 
cation the  day  on  which  he  intended  to  bring  it  before  the 
court. 

IX.  After  the  firft  oppofition,  if  the  oppofer  is  caft  by  de- 
fault, it  fhall  not  be  in  his  power  to  bring  in  a  fecond  oppo- 
fition, under  what  pretence  foever  ;  but  he  may  have  a  reme- 
dy by  an  appeal,  which  fhall  not  be  turned  into  an  oppofi- 
tion, but  with  the  confent  of  all  parties  concerned. 

X.  In  cafe  the  defendant  in  an  oppofition  does  not  appear 
before  the  court,  en  the  day  appointed  to  anfwer  the  oppo- 
fition, a  fentence  of  default  fhall  be  given  againft  him,  for 
the  profit  of  which  the  plaintiff  fhall  be  allowed  to  put  in  his 
claim  as  opponent;  and,  with  regard  to  the  chief  point, 
the  parties  fhall  be  referred  to  the  next  fitting  of  the  court, 
for  a  decifive  and  final  fentence. 

XI.  The  fummons  and  other  proceedings  fhall  not  be  no- 
tified but  by  the  tip-ftaffs  belonging  to  that  court. 

XII.  It  is  ordered,  by  this  laft  article,  that  thefe  regulations 
fhall  be  publifhed,  the  court  fitting,  and  notified  to  the  regif- 
ter  of  the  fociety  of  the  advocates  and  attornies  of  the  par- 
liament, and  to  the  regifter  of  the  court  of  infurances  at 
Paris. 

The  Admiralty  of  Holland.  The  admiralty  of  the  State- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces  is  divided  into  five  colleges* 
which  are  thofe  of  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  Hoorn,  Middle- 
burgh,  and  Harlingen. 

Each  college  has  its  particular  officers ;  namely,  an  advocate- 
fifcal,  a  receiver-general,  a  commiflary-general,  feverai 
fecretaries  and  regiflers,  an  overfeer  of  the  failors,  a  com- 
miffioner  of  fales,  a  treafurer-  pay  mafter,  a  grand  provoft, 
and  many  officers  for  the  inflection  of  paflports,  and  the 
receipt  of  duties. 

That  the  reader  may  have  a  more  complete  notion  of  all 
thefe  colleges,  and  of  their  rights,  privileges,  and  fundi  ions, 
we  fhall  give  a  particular  account  of  that  of  Amfterdam, 
which  will  be  fuffici-nt  to  make  the  others  known. 
The  college  of  Amflerdam  is  compofed  of  jz  lords,  called 
counfellors  of  the  admiral: v..  Of  thefe  12  lords,  one  is  de- 
puted by  the  nobility  of  Holland,  cne  by  the  city  of  Am- 
fterdam, one  by  that  of  Leyden,  cne  by  Haerlem,  one  by 
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Gouda,  and  one  by  Eadam.  The  other  fix  are  chofen  by 
the  other  provinces;  viz.  Guelderland,  Zealand,  Utrecht, 
Groninocn,  with  the  Ommelanden  and  Ovcryflel. 
Thefe  lords  of  the  admiralty  have  the  right  or  taking  cogni- 
zance of  all  the  cafes  that  happen  in  refpect  to  the  frauds, 
malverfations,  and  contraventions  committed  againfi:  the  pla- 
cartsand  ordinances  relating  to  the  navy;  as  well  concerning 
the  duties  of  export  and  import  of  merchandize,  as  to  take 
care  that  the  prohibitions  relating  to  contraband  goods  be 
obferved  ;  upon  all  which  cafes  they  pafs  fentence  fummanly 
and  fovereignly  ;  excepting,  however,  fuch  civil  matters  in 
which  the  fum  in  difpute  amounts  to  above  600  florins  :  in 
thefe  cafes  a  man  may  remove  the  caufe  by  appeal,  before 
the  States  General,  and  have  a  rehearing  of  it. 
PalTes  muft  alfo  be  taken  out  from  the  admiralty,  and  they 
are  diftributed  in  the  chambers,  or  offices,  which  are  called 
fimply  convoys  ;  and  this  is  alfo  the  name  given  to  the  duties 
of  export  and  import,  paid  on  merchandizes.  At^Amtter- 
dam  the  convoy  is  kept  in  the  prince's  court,  which  is  a 
great  building,  where  the  college  of  the  admiralty  fits. 
All  the  duties  of  import  and  export,  paid  by  goods  imported 
into,  or  exported  from,  the  United  Provinces,  are  paid  to 
the  admiralties  ;  each  college  of  which  has  its  offices  and 
officers  for  that  purpofe. 

Thole  of  the  colleae  of  Amfterdam  are  at  the  entrance  of 
the  city,  on  the  fide  next  the  gate  ca;led  Boorn.  When 
boats  no  to,  or  return  from,  any  fiiip,  with  merchandize, 
the  office^  have  a  right  to  vifit  them,  and  examine  whether 
they  have  not  more  goods  on  board  than  are  contained  in 
the  pafs,  in  which  cafe  they  may  (fop  them  ;  however,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  break  open  or  unpack  any  thing,  before 
notice  be  given  to  the  commilTary-generai. 

ADRESSE,  in  commerce,  fignifies  a  direction  to  any  one 
by  letter  or  oiherwife.  My  adrefle  is  at  Mr. at  Or- 
leans, cifY.  that  is  to  fay,  You  will  direcTt  for  me  at  

ADVANCE,  an  anticipation  of  time.  Money  paid  by  way 
of  advance  is  money  paid  before  goods  are  delivered,  work 
done,  or  bufinefs  performed. 

To  pay  a  note  of  hand,  or  bill,  by  advance,  is^to  pay  the 
value  before  it  becomes  due,  for  which  a  difcount  is  ufually 
taken. 

Advance  fignifies  alfo  loan  of  money,  or  fupplying  with 
merchandize.  I  am  upon  advance  with  fuch  an  one  :  that 
is,  I  have  lent  him  confiderable  fums;  I  have  fupplied  him 
with  abundance  of  goods,  and  do  not  know  when!  fhall  be 
reimburfed. 

Advance.  In  the  terms  of  bills  of  exchange  they  fay,  ad- 
vance for  the  drawer,  when,  upon  a  negotiated  bill,  the  per- 
fon  who  has  negotiated  it,  receives  above  par  upon  it,  that 
is,  more  than  the  fum  contained  in  it.  On  the  contrary, 
they  fay,  advance  for  the  payer,  and  lofs  for  the  drawer, 
when  he,  to  whom  the  bill  belongs,  does  not  receive  the 
full  value  of  it. 

To  Advance,  to  be  at  the  expence  of  an  undertaking,  be- 
fore the  time  arrives  for  being  reimburfed.  Abundance  of 
money  muff  be  advanced  in  fitting  out  fhips,  before  any 
returns  come  to  hand;  he  has  advanced  all  the  cofts  of  that 
manufacture,  &c. 

To  Advance,  fignifies  alfo  to  lend  money,  or  fupply  a  perfon 
with  commodities.  I  have  advanced  abundance  of  money  ; 
I  have  fupplied  that  merchant  with  abundance  of  goods,  to 
fiipport  him  in  his  trade. 

They  fay,  to  advance  the  payment,  to  fignify  to  pay  a  bill 
before  the  time  it  has  to  run  be  elapfed.  When  the  payment 
of  a  note  of  hand,  or  bill,  is  made,  or  advanced  before  it 
is  due,  it  <s  always  cuftomary  to  allow  difcount  for  the  time 
it  is  pre  advanced. 

ADVEN TURK,  a  term  ufed  in  commerce  by  fea,  which 
the  French  feldom  employ  without  adding  to  it  the  epithet 
grofl'e  ;  mettre  de  l'argent  a  la  groffe  aventurc,  that  is,  to 
apply  money  in  order  to  (hare  in  the  profits  of  fhips. 
The  Englifh,  inftead  of  adventure,  vulgarly  ufe  the  word 
venture  for  a  fmall  parcel  of  goods,  (Jc.  fent  with  a  friend 
that  goes  to  fea,  to  any   part  of  the  world. 

ADVENTURER.  A  merchant's  (hip  is  called  an  adventurer 
that  goes  to  traffic  within  the  limits  of  a  grant  to  a  trading 
company,  without  having  obtained  their  permiffion. 

Adventurer,  fignifies  alfo  a  perfon  little  or  not  known  in 
public  bufinefs,  who  boldly  thrufts  himfelf  into  affairs,  and 
proves  a  trick fter:  all  prudent  merchants  ought  to  be  well 
aware  of  fuch  perfons. 

Adviniurers,  fo  they  call  thofe  bold  and  enteiprizing  pi- 
rates, who  join  together  againfi  the  .Spaniards  in  the  Wcft- 
Indici,  ar,d  form  enterprise!  againfi  them  both  by  fea  and 
land,  which  would  fcircc  be  credible,  if  the  French  adven- 
turers of  St.  Domingo  had  not  in  fome  fenfe  verified  them, 
by  the  talcing  of  Catthagena  under  Mcflicurs  de  Pointis  and 
du  Cafle.  The  name  more  ufually  given  them  is  Bucca- 
neers, though  not  fo  honourable.  See  Buccaneers. 
Merchant- Adv  km  ur>  in,  is  a  merchant  that  adventures  his 
goods  to  fea,  and  trades  to  foreign  parts  ;  fo  called,  in  dif- 
tinclion  from  fuch  as  carry  on  only  an  inland  or  home  trade. 
Anvt-  thofe  alio  arc  called  fo,  who  undertake  ci- 
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nies and  plantations  in  America  -,  which  diftinguffliM  t'.rm 
from  the  planters,  by  the  name  of  proprietors  of  fuch  lands, 
colonies,  or  plantations. 

The  latter  are  ernployed  itr  planting  and  cultivating  the  land';, 
and  the  others  lend  their  money,  and  hazard  or  adventure  it, 
in  hopes  of  ihe  profits  they  are  to  receive  thereby.  Thefe  are 
what,  properly  fpeaking,  are  called  in  France,  actionaries ; 
the  others,  inhabitants,  colonifis,  and  grantees.  In  this  fenfe 
we  find,  in  the  collection  of  the  charters  of  England,  the  ad- 
venturers and  planters  of  Virginia,  the  adventurers  and 
planters  of  New  England,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  ;  the  charters 
granted  for  new  colonies  always  diftinguifhing  thofe  two 
kinds  of  parties  concerned,  and  granting  them  different 
privileges. 

ADVENTURINE,  or  AVENTURINE,  a  precious  ffone 
of  ayellowifli  brown  colour,  full  of  little  fpecks,  which  feem 
to  be  of  gold.  There  are  pretty  fine  pieces  of  it  found  in 
Bohemia,  Silefia,  and  different  parts  of  France. 
This  flone  takes  the  poiifn  eafily,  but  then  it  eafily  breaks. 
It  is  ufed  in  the  fineft  inlaid  works :  fnuff-boxes,  patch-boxes, 
and  watch-cafes,  are  alfo  made  of  it. 

There  is  a  counterfeit  adventurine  mac';  with  the  filings  of 
brafs,  and  powdered  giafs  (whiift  they  are  in  fufion  over  the 
fire)  to  which  a  yellow  tincture  is  given  ;  but  the  factitious 
adventurine  never  comes  near  the  genuine  and  natural. 

To  ADVERTISE  any  thing  that  is  'loft,  or  fiolen,  which  the 
French  call  recr.mmander  une  chofe  perdue,  is,  with  them, 
to  fend  to  all  the  merchants  or  traders,  who  might  purchafe 
the  fame,  tickets  cr  notes,  containing  a  defcriptio.n  of  the 
thing,  its  nature,  quality,  form,  &c.  that,  in  cafe  it  be 
be  offered  them  to  fale,  they  may  flop  it,  and  give  proper 
notice.  This  is  much  afier  the  fame  manner  as  is  practifed 
here  in  London,  with  regard  to  any  piece  of  plate  that  is  loft, 
of  which  notice  is  given  to  all  the  filverfmiths.  But  we  Ge- 
nerally advertife  here  in  England,  in  the  Gazette,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  printed  news-papers.  It  is  alfo  cuftomary  in 
Holland  to  give  notice  by  the  public  crier. 

Observations. 

Advertifing  in  the  news  papers,  in  regard  to  matters  of  trade 
and  bufinefs,  is  now  grown  a  pretty  nniveitfel  practice  all 
over  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  and  it 
feems  to  be  a  very  natural  way  for  men  of  bufinefs  of  any 
kind  to  communicate  what  they  have  to  propofe  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  the  way,  indeed,  by  which  the  very  government 
impart  their  intentions  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  theGazette, 
printed  and  publifhed  by  authority,  being  nothing  more  than 
a  kind  of  public  advertifer,  for  the  information  of  the  whole 
community.  The  great  trading  and  monied  corporations 
practife  the  fame,  as  being  the  beft  method  of  Jetting  the 
public  know  their  proceedings.  And  however  mean  and 
difgraceful  it  was  looked  on  a~ few  years  fince,  by  people  of 
reputation  in  trade,  to  apply  to  the  public  by  advertifements 
in  the  papers  ;  at  prefent,  it  feems  to  be  efteemed  quite  other- 
wife;  perfons  of  great  credit  in  trade  experiencing  it  to  be 
the  beft,  the  eafieft,  and  the  cheapeft  method  of  conveying 
whatever  they  have  to  offer  to  the  knowledge  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  See  News-Papers,  their  general  utility,  csV. 
ADViCE,  advertifement,  iiiftruction  given  to  a  perfon  con- 
cerning fomething,  that  he  did  not  know.  To  give  advice 
is  ufed  to  fignify,  the  communicating  to  another,  by  letter, 
what  palTes.  My  correspondent  of  Nantz  has  given  me  ad- 
vice of  fuch  a  bankruptcy,  <3c. 

The  merchants  of  Provence  fometimes  ufe  the  term  advifo, 
which  they  have  adopted  from  Italy. 

A  letter  of  advice  is  a  letter  miffive,  by  which  a  merchant, 
or  banker,  informs  his  correfpondents,  V  at  he  has  drawn  a 
bill  of  exchange  upon  him  ;  that  his  debtor's  affairs  are  in  a 
bad  itate,  or  that  he  has  fent  him  a  quantity  of  merchandize. 
To  letters  of  advice  concerning  the  fending  of  goods,  the  in- 
voice is  ufually  annexed  See  Invoice. 
In  regard  to  letters  of  advice  for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, they  ought  to  contain  the  name  of  the  perfon  for 
whofe  account  it  is  drawn,  the  day,  month,  and  year,  the 
fum  drawn  for,  and  the  name  of  him  from  whom  the  value 
is  received.  It  ought  alfo  to  mention  the  perfon's  name  to 
whom  it  is  payable,  and  the  time  when  due  ;  and,  when  bills 
of  exchange  exprefs  the  payment  to  order,  that  ought  alfo  to  ■ 
be  fpecified  in  the  letter  of  advice. 

A  perfon  may  refufe  accepting  a  bill  of  exchange,  when  he 
has  not  had  advice  of  it. 
Advice,  is  alfo  ufed  for  opinion,  or  cotrofel.     This  is  my?d- 
vicc,  or  opinion.     I  have  done  nothing  in  this,  but  by  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  the  mod  fkilful  merchants. 
To  ADVISE  (in  trade)  to  advertife,  acquaint,  or  give  notice 
of  any  circumftance  relating  to  a  perfon's  affairs  ;°as  I  advife 
you,  that  fuch  a  banker  docs  not  appear  upon  our  exchange  ; 
that  fuch  a  fhip  is  arrived  in  our  port. 
To  ADULTERATE,    to  mingle  fomething  foreign  to   it's 
kind,  with  any  fubfiancc,  to  debafe  any  thing  with  bad  in- 
gredients ;  to  adulterate  or  counterfeit  the  coin,  is  a  capital 
crime  in  all  nations. 
AEM,  or  AAM,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  at  Amflerdam.       See 
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AEM,  AM,  AMK.  This  liquid  meafurc,  which  is  ttfe'd 
almoft  all  over  Germany,  is  not  the  fame  a.  that  of.Am- 
fterdam,  though  it  lias  almoft  the  Came  name;  neither  is  it 
alike  in  all  the  cities  of  Germany.  The  amc  commonly 
contains  20  veitels,  or  80  mafles.  At  Hcidelburgh  it  is  i'Z 
vertels,  and  the  vertel  4  mafles,  which  reduces  the  ame  to 
4$  mafles:  and  in  Wirtembergh  the  ame  is  16  yunes,  and 
fhe  yune  10  mafles  ;  which  makes  the  ame  amount  to  160 
mafles. 

./ESTUARY,  in  geography,  an  arm  of  the  fea,  running  up 
a  pood  way  into  land. 

/ETH10PS  MINERAL,  a  compofition  of  crude  mercury, 
and  common  brimftone,  made  by  rubbing  together  an  equal 
quantity  of  each,  till  they  are  incorporated  into  a  black 
powder. 

AKFA,  a  weight  ufed  on  the  gold-coaft  of  Guinea.  It  is 
equal  to  an  ounce,  and  the  half  of  it  is  ca  led  eggeba.  Moit 
of  the  Blacks  on  the  gold-coaft  give  the!e  names  to  thofe 
weights. 

AFFAIR,  every  kind  of  buftnefs  and  occupation,  in  which  a 
perfon  employs  himfelf,  or  is  concerned. 
This  term  is  much  ufed  in  commerce,  in  which  it  has  vari- 
ous fignifications.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  bargain,  pur- 
chafe,  contract,  Zsc.  but  equally  in  a  good  or  bad  icnl'ct  ac 
cording  to  what  is  added  by  way  of  explanation.  Thus  they 
fay:  Such  an  one  has  made  a  fine  affair  of  it;  tofignifv, 
that  he  has  gained  much.  And  on  the  coutraiy  :  That  he 
has  a  bad  affair  of  it,  when  he  has  loit  confiderably  by  a 
bargain,  purchafe,  contract,  csV. 

Sometimes  affairs  are  taken  for  a  merchant's  fortune,  and  in 
this  fenfe  they  fay,  he  is  very  well  in  his  affairs,  when  he  is 
rich  and  at  his  eafe,  without  debts,  and  pofiefied  of  a  con- 
siderable fortune:  and  that  he  is  ill  in  his  affairs,  when  he 
has  had  great  loffes,  and  is  much  in  debt. 

AFFICHE,  fo  the  French  call  thofe  bills  or  advertifements, 
which  are  pafted  up  in  public  places,  to  make  any  thing 
known. 

The  u(e  of  thrfe  public  bills  is  very  common  in  trade. 
They  are  put  up  for  the  fale  of  merchandizes  and  of  (hips, 
and  to  inform  the  public  of  fliips  fctting  out  lor  voyages,  as 
is  done  upon  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London.  Thelc  Lift  con- 
tain the  places  to  which  they  are  bound,  thofe  where  they 
are  to  touch  on  their  voyage,  of  what  burthen  or  number  of 
tons  they  are,  how  many  guns  they  carry,  and  their  number 
of  men.  It  is  alfo  by  thel'e  bills,  that  the  French  trading 
companies  inform  the  public,  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  fluffs,  linnens,  metals,  drugs,  fpices,  and  other  cft'tcls, 
which  arrive  on  the  return  of  their  fliips.  The  place  of 
their  arrival  is  ufually  mentioned  in  them,  with  the  day,  and 
often  the  conditions  of  fale.  In  a  vvoi \l,  there  a;e  few  things 
in  trade,  for  which  the  French  merchants  may  not  fometimes 
be  obliged  to  have  bills  fixed  up,  though  it  were  only  to 
make  known  the  new  manufactures  they  are  endeavouring  to 
eftablifh,  or  even  the  change  of  their  place  of  abode,  in  or- 
der to  keep  their  cuftomers. 

It  is  not  allowed  at  Paris  to  caufe  bills  to  be  pafted  up,  upon 
any  pretence  whutloever,  without  having  fnft  obtained  the 
lieutenant-general  de  Police's  permifTion,  or  that  of  the  fu- 
perior  judges,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 

AFFIDAVIT,  an  oath  written  and  figned,  and  properly 
fworn  before  fome  perfon  legally  authorifed  hr  that  purpole. 
As  traders  are  frequently  called  on  to  make  -"ffidavits  of  one 
kind  or  other,  they  fhould  be  made  thoroughly  fenlible  of  the 
nature  thereof. 

It  is  defined  by  divines  and  moral  philofophers,  a  religious  af- 
fertion,  or  afleveration,  wherein  a  perfon  invokes  the  Al- 
mighty, renounces  all  claim  to  his  mercy,  or  even  calls  for 
the  divine  vengeance  upon  himfelf,  if  he  fpeaks  falfly. — In 
a  legal  fenfe  it  is  a  folemn  aflion,  whereby  God  is  called  to 
witnefs  the  truth  of  an  affirmation. 

Remarks  on  the  hardfhip  of  the  frequency  of  oaths  by 
trade. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  been  more  complained  of,  nor 
with  more  reafon,  by  wife  and  good  men  in  ail  ages,  than 
the  multiplying  of  oaths,  more  elpecially  among  the  trading 
part  of  mankind,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  their  bufinels.  1 
fpeak  particularly  with  regard  to  cuftom-houfe  oaths,  Is'c. 
which,  I  humbly  apprehend,  traders  fhould  by  no  means  be 
liable  to  ;  for  although  traders,  who  fupport  their,  reputation 
by  their  care,  induftry,  and  ability  in  bufinefs,  are  certainly 
as  honeft  a  clafs  of  men  as  any  in  the  community ;  yet,  as 
they  are  not  impeccable,  they  have  a  natural  right  to  be  upon 
a  level  with  the  reft  of  their  feilow-fubjecTis,  and  not  to  be 
under  the  necefuty  of  fwearing  to  every  thing  they  do,  or 
tranfact ;  which  thry  are  daily  obliged  to  do,  in  refpett  to 
the  revenue. 

There  is  no  order  of  men  in  the  community,  who  labour 
under  the  like  reftriclioris.  Was  the  lawyer,  the  phyfician, 
or  even  the  divine,  to  be  obliged  to  (wear  to  do  rigorous  juf- 
tice,  in  all  cafes  where  their  intereft  is  concerned,  it  is  to  be 
prefumed,  that  they  mi^ht  not  be  free  from  evil  any  more 
than  traders  are,  in  cafes  where  their  intereft  is  concerned  : 


fuch  a  law,   it  is  to  be  feared,   would   tend  rather  to  render 

oath  than  to  fupport  their  fblemnity, 

'  I  have  heard,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  very  fober  and  obferving  per- 

*  fons  complain,  of  the  danger  men's  lives  and  properties  are 
'  in,  by  the  frequency  and  fafhionablerr  f>  of  perjury  amon°ft 
'  us.  Faith  and  truth,  ef;:ecially  in  all  occasions  of  attcfling 
'  it  upon  the  folemn  appeal  to  heaven  by  an  oath,  is  the  great 
'  bond  of  lociety  :  this  it  become;,  the  wildom  of  nugiftratcs 
«  carefully  to  fupport,  and  render  as  facred  and  awfufin  the 
'  minds  of  the  people  as  they  can. 

«  But  if  ever  frequency  of  oaths  (hall  make  them  to  be  looked 
1  on   only   as  formalities  of  law,  or  the  cuftom  of  draining 

*  truth   (which  men's  fwearing  in  their  own  cafes  is  apt  to 

*  lead  to)  has  once  dipt  men  in  perjury,  and  the  guilt  with 
1  the    temptation   has  fpread    itfelf  very  wide,  and  made  it 

*  fafhionable  in  fome  cafes,  it  will  be  irapoflib'c  for  the  fo- 
'  ciety,  thefe  bonds  being  diffolved,  to  lublift :  all  muft  break 
'  in  pieces,  and  run  to  confufion. 

4  That  fwearing  in  their  own  cafes  is  apt,  by  degrees,  to  lead 
'  men   into   as   litt  e  regard  of  fuch  oaths,  as  they   have  of 

*  their  ordinary  talk,  I  think  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  from 

*  what  has  been  obferved  in  fornething  of  that  kind.     Mafters 

*  of  (hips  are  a  fort  of  men  generally  induftiious  and  fober, 

*  and  I  fuppofie  may  be  thought,  for  their  number  and  tapk, 

*  to  be  equally  honeft  to  any  other  fort  of  men  ;  and  yet,  by 
'  th  ■  difcourle  I  have  had  with  merchants  in  other  countries, 

*  I  rind,  that  they  think,  in  thef.- parts,  they  take  a  great  li- 

*  berty  in  their  c  jftom  houfe  oaths  ;  to  that  degree,  that  I 
'  remember  1  was  once  told,  in  a  trading  town  beyond  fea, 
'  of  a  maker  of  a  veflel,  there  eftecmed  a  fober  and  fair 
1  man,  who  yet  could  not  hold  faying,  "  God  forbid  that  a 
"  cuftom-  houfe  oath  fhould  be  a  fin." 

1  I  lay  not  this,  to  make  any  reflection  upon  a  fort  of  men 
'  that  I  think  as  uncorrupt  as  any  other;  and  whom  I  am 
'  fure  ought  in  England  to  be  cherifhtd  and  elteemed,  as  the 
'  moft  induftrious  and  nioft  beneficial  of  anv  of  its  fubjects. 
'  But   I  could  Rot  forbear  to  give  this  here  as   an   inftance 

*  how  dangerous  a  temptation  it  is,  to  bring  men  cufloma- 
'  rily  to  (wear,  where  tii.v  may  have  any  concemm  nt  of 
'  their  own.  And  it  will  a  waj.  be  worthy  the  care  and 
'  confidtratiqn  of  law- makers,  to  keep  up  the  opinion  of  an 
'  o  th  high  and  iacied,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  minJs  of  the 

*  people  ;  winch  ran  never  be  done,  where  frequency  of 
'  oaths,     bialled    by    intereft,    has  eftablifhed    a    neglecl  of 

*  thtm  ;  and  faftnon  (which  it  feidom  fails  to  do)  has  given 
4  cotmten  nee  to  what  profit  rewards.' 

The  Cbipefe  aduiinifter  jufticc  with  great  rigour  in  all  their 
tril.umils.  When  any  perfon  commences  a  fuit  againft  ano- 
ther, he  lays  his  claim  in  writing  before  the  court  of  judica- 
ture, and  the  defendant  gives  in  his  defence  in  writing  which 
he  figns,  and  which  he  is  obliged  publickly  to  hold  up  in 
court  between  his  fingers. 

Thefe  two  writings  are  delivered  in  together;  and,  bein?  ex- 
amined, fentence  is  delivered  in  writing,  and  eac.'i  party  has 
his  papers  returned  to  him  ;  but  fir fi  they  return  the  defend- 
ant his  writing,  that  he  may  again  ac  nowledge  it. 
W  hen  one  party  denies  what  the  ether  affirms,  he  is  ordered 
to  return  his  writing  ;  and  if  the  defendant  thinks  he  may 
do  it  f'afcly,  and  accordingly  delivers  his  papers  a  fecond 
time,  they  alio  call  for  thofe  of  the  plaintiff,  and  then  ther 
fay  to  him  who  denies  what  the  other  affirms,  Make  it  ap- 
pear that  >our  antagonift  has  no  right  to  demand  of  you  what 
is  in  debate;  but  take  notice,  if  he  makes  out  what  you 
deny,  you  fhall  undergo  twenty  ftrokes  of  the  bamboo  upon 
the  back-fide,  and  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  fakuges,  which  make 
about  two  hundred  dinars. 

This  bamboo  punifhment  is  fuch,  as  the  criminal  could  not 
furvivc  ;  it  is  fo  grievous,  that  no  perfon  in  all  China  may, 
of  his  own  authority  inflict  it  upon  another,  on  pain  of 
death,  and  confifcation  of  his  goods  ;  fo  that  nobody  is  ever 
fo  hardy  as  toexpofe  himfelf  to  fuch  certain  danger:  where- 
fore juftice  is  \*e!l  adminifiered  to  every  one.  They  require 
no  witnefs,  nor  do  they  put  the  parties  upon  oath  ;  which 
is  the  chief  reafon  for  mentioning  this  cuftom  in  China. 
To  collecl  the  public  revenue,  therefore,  without  compell- 
ing traders  to  fwear  perpetually,  was  one  great  motive  to  Sir 
-Matthew  Decker,  as  I  heard  him  declare,  for  propofing  his 
latefcheme. 

AFFiNAGE,  an  a&ion  which  purifies  and  refines  any  thing, 
to  render  it  finer,  neater,  and  better;  as  metals,  fugar,  &fc. 
Affinage  is  fometimes  ufed  with  us  in  law-books,  for  the  re- 
fining of  metals.     See  Refining. 

AFFIRMATION,  is  a.  pofitive  allegation  of  any  thing: 
the  Quakers  call  giving  their  evidence,  their  affirmation, 
which  they  make  u,  on  the  holy  fcriptures  in  courts  of  law. 
The  French  ufe  affirmation  to  exprefs  the  oath  taken  in  court, 
and  the  aflluancc  given  of  the  truth  of  any  fadt  :  this  paftes 
in  the  prelence  of  a  judge,  who  makes  the  deponent  hold  up 
his  hand,  and  fwear,  that  the  thing  affirmed  is  true. 
There  is  an  article  in  the  ordinance  of  1673  in  France, 
which  requires  an  affirmation  in  certain  cafes  relating  to  bills 
of  exchange  :  it  is  the  XXI.  of  Tit'e  V.  Its  terms  are  as 
follow  :  "  That  bills  of  exchange  fhail  be  deemed  to  be 
difcharged,  3fter  a  ceflation  of  demand,  or  fuit  for  five  years, 
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to  reckon  from  the  next  day  after  they  became  due,  or  were 
protefted,  or  from  the  laft  time  of  filing.  However,  the 
pretended  debtors  fhall  be  held,  if  required,  to  make  affirma- 
tion, that  they  are  not  further  indebted  ;  and  their  widows, 
heirs,  affigns,  or  reprefentatives,  that  they  actually  believe, 
there  is  nothing  due. 
AFFREIGHTMENT.  See  Freight. 
AFIOUME  (or  FIUME)  a  kind  of  flax,  which  comes  from 

Egypt,  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles  and  Leghorn. 
AFRICA,  one  of  the  four  principal  parts  of  the  world. 
Afric,  in  its  largeft  fenfe,  lies  fouth  of  Europe,  and  weft  of 
Afia,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediteranean, 
which  parts  it  from  the  former  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Red 
Sea,  which  feparates  it  from  the  latter,  to  which  it  only 
joins  by  that  fmall  ifthmus,  or  neck  of  land,  which  cuts  off 
the  communication  between  thefe  two  feas,  and  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Suez.  On  the  fouth  and  weft,  it  is 
furrounded  with  the  main  ocean,  fo  that  it  may  be  properly 
ftiled  a  vaft  over-grown  peninfula,  joined  only  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Afia  by  the  ifthmus  above-mentioned,  which,  if  cut 
off,  would  make  it  by  far  the  largeft  ifland  in  the  world.  It 
extends  itfelf  a  prodigious  way,  not  only  on  each  fide  of  the 
equinox,  but  of  the  two  tropics  likewife,  the  fouthern  verge 
of  it  reaching  quite  to  the  35th  degree  of  fouthern,  and  the 
northern  almoft  to  the  37th  of  north  latitude  ;  whereby  its 
utmoft  extent  from  north  to  fouth,  is  almoft  72  degrees,  or 
about  4320  miles.  From  eaft  to  weft  it  reaches  ftill  farther, 
viz.  from  17  weft  to  60  eaft,  or  77  degrees  of  longitude, 
that  is,  4620  miles. 

Its  fituation  for  commerce  is  certainly  beyond  either  of  the 
other  quarters  of  the  world.  It  ftands,  as  it  were,  in  the 
center  between  the  other  three,  and  has  thereby  a  much 
nearer  communication  with  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  than 
any  other  quarter  has  with  the  reft.  For  (1.)  It  is  oppofite 
Europe  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  almoft  1000  miles  in  a  line 
eaft  and  weft,  from  beyond  Tripoli  to  cape  Spartel  at  the 
ftreight's  mouth ;  the  diftance  feldom  ico  miles,  nowhere 
100  leagues,  and  often  not  20  leagues.  (2.)  It  is  oppofite 
to  Afia  for  all  the  length  of  the  Red  Sea  north  and  fouth ; 
the  diftance  fometimes  being  not  above  5  leagues,  feldom  50  : 
and  it  fronts  all  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Afia,  viz.  the  coaft  of 
Cilicia,  and  that  of  India,  though  at  a  greater  diftance,  yet 
much  nearer  than  any  other  country.  It  is  wonderfully  ac- 
commodated for  commerce,  by  the  interpofition  of  iflands 
from  Madagafcar  to  Malabar;  and  more  particularly  by 
means  of  the  alternate  trade-winds,  which  render  the  navi- 
gation fafe,  eafy,  and  conftant.  (3.)  It  alfo  lies  oppofite  to 
America,  or  about  the  diftance  of  500  to  700  leagues,  in- 
cluding the  iflands,  for  a  coaft  of  above  2000  miles  :  where- 
as America  no  where  joins  Europe,  except  where  it  may  be  a 
terra  incognita,  under  a  diftance  of  1000  leagues,  and  not 
Afia  under  that  of  2500. 

It  is  furnifhed  with  the  greateft  and  moft  convenient  navi- 
gable  rivers,  and    perhaps  with  as  many  of  them,  as  any 
other  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  world  :  fuch  are  the  Nile  and 
Nubia  on  the  north  fhore,  running  into  the  Mediterranean 
fea ;  the  Niger,  or   Rio  Grand,  running  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Africa;  the  Congo,  the  Zairi, 
and  the  Loango,  three  rivers  of  prodigious  extent,  fouth  of 
the  line,  which  empty  themfelves  into  the  Ethiopic  ocean  on 
the  fame  weft  fide,  but  beyond  the  Gold-coaft  :  alfo  the  Na- 
tal, the  Prio  St.  Efprit,  the  Melinda,  and  the  Mozambo, 
ail  rivers  of  a   very  great  length  and  breadth,  which  empty 
themfelves  into  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Africa. 
Thefe  are  all  rivers  of  the  firft  magnitude;  befides  which, 
there  are  innumerable  others,  which,  though  not  equal  to  the 
former,  are  yet  very  noble  ftreams,  fitted  for  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  which  by  their  long  courfes  penetrate  far  in- 
land :  and,  was    this   country    blefled  with    a    people   qua- 
lified for  trade  and  bufinefs,  they  might  become  the  medium 
of  an  endlefs  commercial  correfpondence. 
1  he  country  is  populous  beyond  credibility,  the  foil  fruitful, 
the  feafon,  for  the  greateft  part,  mild  and  clement,  and  the 
air  falubrious  :   and,  if  once  a  turn  for  induftry  and  the  arts 
was  introduced  among  them,  a  greater  quantity  of  the  Eu- 
ropean produce  and  manufactures  might  be  exported  thither, 
than  to  any  other  country  in  the  whole  world.    And,  as  the 
natives  in  general  ftand  in  great  need  of  European  commodi- 
ties, fo   they   have  the   moft  valuable  returns  to  make  for 
them.     This  the  Europeans  experience,  from  the  fhare  of 
traffic  they  carry  on  with  them  at  prefent. 
1  owhat  a  great  degree  this  country  abounds  in  gold,  we  have 
not    only   the  teftimony  of  the  Portugueze,  the  Dutch,  and 
the  French,  as  well  as  Englifh,  who  have  fettlements  on  the 
coaft  of    Africa,    but  the  vouchers  of   the  moft  authentic 
hillorians. 

J  here  is  no  country  in  the  world,  fays  the  hiftorian  Leo 
Africanus,  richer  in  gold  and  iilvcr,  than  the  kingdoms  in 
Africa;  as  thofe  of  Mandingo,  Ethiopia,  Congo,  Angola, 
Butua,  Quiticui,  Monomotopa,  Cafati,  and  Mehcnemugi.  By 
means  of  fettlements  of  ftrength  on  the  continent  of  Africa, 
;ii](is  he,  the  Europeans  might,  by  the  exchange  of  their 
commodities,  draw  into  their  hands  all  the  gold  of  thole 
countries.  And  here  is  a  prodigious  number  of  elephants, 
J 


which  would  not  only  facilitate  the  inland  intercourfes  of 
commerce,  but  alfo  afford  a  very  beneficial  branch  of  traffic, 
in  the  teeth  of  thefe  notable  animals.  In  the  fame  hiftoiian 
are  numberlefs  paffages  relating  to  thofe  rich  mine 
fhewing  how  eafy  it  would  be  for  the  Europeans  to  carry  on 
a  very  extenfive  traffic  with  that  part  of  the  globe. 
This  account  of  the  great  treafures  of  Africa  is  confirmed 
likewife  by  the  Nubian  geographer,  who  fomewhero  fays, 
that  the  king  of  Guinea,  the  greateft  city  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Negroland,  has  a  mafs  of  gold  of  thirty  pounds 
weight,  as  it  was  naturally  produced  in  the  mines ;  which 
is  completely  pure,  tough,  and  malleable,  without  having 
been  fmelted  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  refining  that  metal  from 
its  native  ore.  Father  Labat,  a  modern  French  author,  has 
defcended  to  a  very  minute  fpecification  of  great  variety  of 
rich  mines  ;  which,  he  fays,  are  very  fhamefully  worked  by 
the  Negroes,  by  reafon  of  their  being  totally  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  mining  :  nor  have  they  ever  yet  come  to  the  main 
vein  of  any  of  their  mines. 

The  copper  is  the  next  valuable  ore  found  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  The  quantity  of  this  metal  is  not  fully  fearched  into, 
though  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  it  is  exceeding  great: 
fo  great,  that  it  is  commonly  faid  amongft  them,  that  the 
mountains  which  we  call  Atlas,  are  all  copper.  Thus  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  quantity  is  extraordinary  great, 
that  is  difcovered  in  feveral  countries  diftant  and  remote  from 
each  other;  as  in  Fez,  Tunis,  and Abyffinia,  or  Ethiopia; 
and  it  is  allowed  to  be  the  fineft  copper  in  the  whole  world. 
On  the  northern  coafts  they  have  fuch  plenty  of  corn,  that 
their  fields,  though  but  very  meanly  cultivated  for  want  of  a 
knowledge  in  agriculture,  yield  them  an  hundred -fold  in- 
creafe.  Gums,  ivory,  wax,  civet,  oftrich- feathers,  are  in 
fuch  quantities,  that  any  expence  of  them  can  fcarce  ever 
be  miffed. 

And,  in  thefe  warm  climates,  the  country,  befides  what  na- 
ture has  of  herfelf  diffeminated,  is,  and  muft  be,  capable  of 
improvement,  in  all  the  niceft  and  moft  eftimable  produc- 
tions, which  the  well  cultivated  world  fupplies  us  with,  from 
other  places  in  the  fame  latitude. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  fruitful  rich  lands,  every-wherc 
to  be  found  upon  the  coafts,  and  within  the  country,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  near  the  gold  coaft,  and  the  flave- 
coaft,  would  produce  all  the  richeft  articles  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft-India  commerce.  Doubtlefs  the  fpicesof  Banda,  Ter- 
nate,  and  Amboyna,  might  be  produced  on  the  rich  and 
fruitful  mores  of  Melinda,  on  the  eaft  fide,  or  of  the  flave- 
coaft  on  the  weft  fide,  of  Africa  ;  and  that  as  eafily,  and  to 
as  great  advantage,  as  where  they  are  now  produced  ;  the 
latitude  being  the  fame,  and  the  foil  not  unlike. 
The  cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  the  tea  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
the  coffee  of  Mocha  would  all  there  be  produced,  on  the 
fame  coaft,  from  the  Rio  de  St  Efprit,  and  fouthward  to 
the  river  Natale;  a  temperate,  fertile,  healthy,  and  ma- 
nageable foil. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  fugars  of  Barbadoes  and  Ja- 
maica, as  alfo  the  ginger,  cotton,  rice,  pepper,  or  pimento, 
with  the  cocoa,  the  indigo,  and  every  other  plant  which 
comes  from  thefe  iflands,  would  be  as  eafily  produced  in  Af- 
rica, and  the  crops  be  equally  profitable  and  plentiful,  if 
fupported  by  the  fame  induftry  as  in  America  :  and  we  are 
affured  that  the  ginger,  the  cotton,  and  the  indigo  have  been 
attempted  by  the  Englifh  factories  on  the  gold-coaft  of  Afri- 
ca 1  and  have  thriven  to  admiration. 

Upon  the  foundation  of  thefe  facts,  nothing  fecms  wanting 
to  render  Africa  equal  by  nature,  if  not  in  many  refpects  fu- 
perior,  to  any  of  the  three  other  parts  of  the  world.  For 
although  the  middle  of  it,  lying  between  the  tropics  in  the 
torrid  zone,  and  under  the  line,  is  exceedingly  hot;  yet 
even  in  the  hotteft  part  it  is  habitable,  and  inhabited  ;  and 
the  people  who  dwell  in  thefe  extreme  hot  climates,  do  a- 
bound  in  plenty,  have  cattle,  corn,  cooling  fruits,  fhades, 
rivers,  &c.  and  live  very  agreeably  and  healthy  ;  as  in  the 
ifhnd  of  St.  Thomas,  under  the  very  line,  alfo  on  the  gold- 
coaft,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  and  Angola  on  the 
weft  fhore;  and  in  Ethiopia,  Melinda,  the  coaft  of  Zanguc- 
bar,  and  feveral  of  the  more  intemperate  places  on  the 
eaftem  fhore. 

But,  making  allowance  for  fome  of  the  inland  countries 
remote  from  the  fea,  whuh  we  are  told  are  without  water, 
and  therefore  defert,  yet  they  are  not  equal  to  the  unin- 
habited waftes  either  of  Europe,  Afia,  or  America.  Not- 
.  withftanding  this,  Africa,  in  one  refpedt,  has  greater  advan- 
tage than  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  it  feels  no  cold, 
the  moft  northerly  latitude  being  about  37,  and  the  moft 
foutherly  about  35  degrees,  fo  that  infinitely  the  larger  part 
enjoys  the  fineft  and  moft  temperate  climate. 
It  is  melancholy  to  ohferve  that  a  country,  which  has  near 
10,000  miles  fea-coaft,  and  noble,  large,  deep  rivers,  mould 
yet  have  no  navigation  ;  ftreams  penetrating  into  the  very 
center  of  the  country,  but  of  no  benefit  to  it;  innume- 
rable people,  without  knowledge  of  each  other,  correfpon- 
clence,  or  commerce. 

At  the  entrance  of  thefe  rivers  into  the  fea  are  the  moft  ex- 
cellent   harbours,  prodigious  in  number,    deep,    fafc,    and 
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calm,  covered  from  the  wind,  and  capable  of  being  made 
fecure  by  fortifications;  but  no  {hipping,  no  trade,  no  mer- 
chants, even  where  there  is  plenty  of  merchandizes.  In 
fhort,  Africa,  though  a  full  quarter  of  the  globe,  ftored 
with  an  inexhauftible  treafure,  arid  capable,  under  proper 
improvements,  of  producing  fo  many  things  delightful,  as 
Well  as  convenient  within  itfelf,  feems  utterly  negle6ted  by 
thofe  who  are  civilized  themfelves,  and  its  own  inhabitants 
quite  unfolicitous  of  reaping  the  benefits  which  nature  has 
provided  for  them.  What  it  affords  in  its  prefent  rude,  un- 
improved ftate,  is  folely  given  up  to  the  gain  of  others,  as 
if  not  the  people  only  were  to  be  fold  for  flaves  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  but  the  whole  country  was  captive,  and  produced 
its  treafures,  merely  for  the  ufc  and  benefit  of  the  reft  of  the 
world,  and  not  at  all  for  their  own. 

Whether,  infteafd  of  making  flaves  of  thefe  people,  it  would 
not  rather  become  fuch  nations  that  aftume  to  themfelves 
the  name  and  character  of  Chnftians,  to  give  them  a  relifli 
for  the  bleffings  of  life,  by  extending  traffic  into  their  country 
in  thelargeft  degree  it  will  admit  of,  and  introducing  among 
them  the  more  civilized  arts  and  cuftoms,  may  be  fubmitted 
to  confideration. 

The  Dutch,  by  recommending  their  drefs,  and  introducing 
their  cuftoms  among  the  natives,  have  prodigioufly  improved 
the  commerce  of  the  fpice  iflands,  and  wonderfully  huma- 
nized the  inhabitants,  who  were  as  favage  in  their  manners 
as  the  negroes. 

But  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  while  the  Having  trade  with  thefe 
people  continues  to  be  the  great  objedt  of  the  Europeans,  it 
Will  ever  fpirit  up  wars  and  hoftilities  among  the  negro  princes 
and  chiefs,  for  the  fake  of  making  captives  of  each  other  for 
fale.  This,  therefore,  will  ever  obftrudt  the  civilizing  of 
thefe  people,  and  extending  of  the  trade  into  the  bowels  of 
Africa,  which,  by  the  contrary  means,  might  be  eafily  prac- 
ticable. 

The  obtaining  a  competent  number  of  fervants  to  work,  as  the 
negroes  at  prefent  do,  in  the  colonies  belonging  to  the  feveral 
European  potentates,  who  have  fcttlements  in  America,  does 
not  feem  at  all  impracticable.  Europe  in  general  affords 
numberlefs  poor  and  diftrefled  objects  for  that  purpofe,  and  if 
thefe  were  not  over-worked,  as  the  negroes  particularly  are 
in  Martinico,  and  in  other  the  French  colonies,  the  Europe- 
ans would  make  as  good  fervants  for  the  American  planters 
as  the  blacks  do  :  and,  if  alfo  all  the  Europeans  were  upon  a 
level  in  regard  to  the  price  of  labour  in  their  colonies,  we  can- 
not but  think  they  would  all  find  their  account  in  laying  ab- 
folutely  afide  the  flave-trade,  and  cultivating  a  fair,  friendly, 
humane,  and  civilized  commerce  with  the  Africans. 
Till  this  is  done,  it  does  not  feem  poflible  that  the  inland  trade 
of  this  country  fhould  ever  be  extended  to  the  degree  it  is  ca- 
pable of;  for,  while  the  fpirit  of  butchery  and  making  flaves 
of  each  other  is  promoted  by  the  Europeans  among  thefe  peo- 
ple, they  will  never  be  able  to  travel  with  fafety  into  the  heart 
of  Africa,  or  to  cement  fuch  commercial  friendfhips  and  alli- 
ances with  them  as  will  effectually  introduce  our  arts  and 
manufactures  amongft  them. 

We  muft,  however,  at  prefent  take  the  ftate  of  the  trade  as 
it  (lands,  and  men  as  they  now  are :  thefe  hints  may  poffibly 
fome  time  or  other  roufe  lbme  noble  and  benevolent  Chriftian 
fpirit  to  think  of  changing  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  African 
trade,  which,  as  things  are  now  circumftanced,  may  not 
be  fo  eafily  brought  about. 

This  trade,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  is  of  as  great  advantage  as  any 
we  carry  on,  and  is,  as  it  were,  all  profit,  the  firft  coft  being 
fome  things  of  our  own  manufactures,  and  others  generally 
purchafed  with  them,  for  which  we  have,  in  return,  gold, 
teeth,  wax,  and  negroes;  the  laft  whereof  is  a  very  benefi- 
cial traffic  to  the  kingdom,  as  it  occafionally  gives  fo  prodi- 
gious an  employment  to  our  people  both  by  fea  and  land. 
Thefe  are  the  hands  whereby  our  plantations  are  at  prefent 
improved ;  and  it  is  by  their  labours  that  fuch  quantities  of 
fugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  ginger,  fuftic,  and  indigo  are  raifed, 
which  employ  a  great  quantity  of  {hipping  for  tranfporting 
them  hither;  and  the  greater  number  of  {hips  employs  the 
greater  number  of  handicraft  trades  at  home,  fpends  more  of 
our  produce  and  manufactures,  and  breeds  more  failors,  who 
are  maintained  by  a  feparate  employment ;  for  if  every  one 
raifed  the  provifions  he  eat,  or  made  the  manufactures  he 
wore,  traffic  would  ceafe ;  which  is  promoted  by  a  variety  of 
employments  men  have  engaged  in,  which  conftitutes  a  mu- 
tual dependence,  without  invading  each  other's  province. 
Thus  the  hufbandman  raifes  corn,  the  miller  grinds  it,  the 
baker  makes  it  into  bread,  and  the  citizen  eats  it :  thus  the 
grazier  fats  cattle,  and  the  butcher  kills  them  for  the  market : 
thus  the  fhepherd  fheers  his  {heep,  the  fpinfter  turns  the  wool 
into  yarn,  the  weaver  makes  it  into  cloth,  and  the  merchant 
exports  it ;  and  every  one  lives  by  each  other :  thus  the 
country  fupplies  the  city  with  provifions,  and  that  the 
country  with  necefiaries. 

On  the  whole,  the  African  trade,  both  for  exports  and  imports, 
and  alfo  as  it  fupplies  our  Britifti  plantations,  and  advances 
navigation,  is  certainly  very  beneficial  to  this  kingdom  ;  but 
whether  the  laying  this  trade  abfolutely  open,  while  our  rivals 
carry  the  fame  on,  by  the  means  of  great  trading  companies 
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with  joint  ftocks,  will  prove  the  moft  effectual  means  to  pro- 
mote our  {hare  therein,  muft  be  left  fo  time  and  experience. 
In  giving  a  particular  account  of  the  trade  of  Africa,  we 
{ball  divide  it  into  the  following  general  heads,  viz'.  Upper 
Egypt,  Lower  Egypt,  Middle  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyffinia,  or 
Ethiopia,  Barbary,  Barca,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Biledulgerid, 
Algicr,  Fez,  Morocco,  Zara  deferti,  Sanago,  or  Senegal 
river,  Ncgroland,  Gambia  river,  Melli,  or  Mendingo, 
Tombut,  Guinea,  Benin,  Congo,  Cafraria,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Monomotapa,  Zanguebar,  Ajan,  Madagafcar  ifland, 
Cape  Verd,  Canary,  Azores,  and  other  fmall  iflands,  under 
the  articles  of  African  Islands,  and  alfo  under  the  Bri- 
tish, French,  and  Dutch  African  Companies;  to 
all  which  we  refer  alphabetically,  for  an  account  of  their 
refpective  commerce. 

AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 
I.  Madagascar  lies  between  the  12.  30.  and  25  degrees 
10  minutes  of  fouth  latitude,  and  between  the  44th  and  51ft 
oflongitude  eaft  from  London.  It  abounds  with  fpacious 
plains,  extraordinary  good  paftures,  rivers,  and  lakes,  well 
ftocked  with  fifti ;  agreeable  fprings,  the  water  of  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  beft  in  the  world  ;  and  large  forefts,  always 
green,  where  lemon  and  pomegranate-trees,  agreeably  mixed 
with  odoriferous  flowering  trees,  perfume  the  air  with  the 
moft  delightful  fcent.  Here  are  great  number  of  oxen  and 
cows,  great  herds  of  {heep,  and  tame  and  wild  hogs.  They 
have  a  kind  of  nur,  which  fmells  of  all  forts  of  fpices ;  it 
is  as  big  as  a  nutmeg,  but  browner  and  rounder.  Pepper 
grows  about  fort  Dauphin,  but  in  fmall  quantities,  becaufe 
it  is  not  cultivated.  Grapes  and  wheat  do  not  come  to  ma- 
turity here ;  oats  and  barley  fucceed  better.  There  is  a  great 
quantity  of  tobacco,  but  it  is  prodigioufly  ftrong.  The  foil 
produces  two  crops  of  every  thing  in  a  year,  except  fugar- 
canes,  which  muft  be  left  two  years  ftanding,  that  they  may 
grow  to  a  proper  bignefs. 

Here  arc  four  forts  of  honey,  all  which  are  very  agreeable  to 
the  tafte  ;  and  three  forts  of  wines;  honey-wine,  which  they 
call  fich,  and  taftes  like  Spanifh  wine;  wine  of  fugar-canes, 
called  touach,  which  is  fomewhat  bitter  ;  and  the  wine  of 
bananas,  which  is  tartifh  ;  together  with  feveral  forts  of  oil. 
Gum  of  tacamaca,  frankincenfe,  and  benzoin  are  found  in 
abundance  in  this  ifland  :  ambergreafe  is  gathered  on  the  fea- 
coaft.  Here  is  alfo  talc,  with  which  they  garnifh  their  win- 
dows for  wantofglafs;  mines  of  coals,  falt-petre,  fteel  and 
iron,  with  which  the  negroes  make  razors,  haflugayes,  and 
inftruments  to  cut  wood. 

It  is  confidently  affirmed  that  they  have  alfo  gold  and  filver 
mines,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what  province  they  lie.      Nor 
does  this  ifland  want  for  precious  ftones,  as  topazes,  ame- 
thyfts,  agates,  is'c.     The  riches  of  the  inhabitants  confift  in 
cattle,  which  the  men  look  after,  and  in  fields  of  rice  and 
roots,  which  the  women  fow :   gold  and  filver  fcrve  only  for 
ornaments .    They  make  paans  and  carpets  of  cotton,  of  di- 
vers colours ;  and,  as  they  have  no  looms,  but  only   fticks 
laid  on  the  ground,  which  they  raife  by  turns,  and  make  the 
woof,  they  cannot  work  very  faft.     The  ifland  is  not  popu- 
lous in  proportion  to  its  bignefs,  but  the  iflanders  are  capable 
to  learn  the  arts  and  fciences ;  and  there  are  even  few  trades 
in  Europe  of  which  they  have  not  fome  notion,  and  practife 
to  a  certain  degree;  and  yet  they  are  for  the  moft  part  lazy 
enough,  and,  when  they  work,  it  is  flowly. 
As  for  the  trade  they  have  among  themfelves,  it  is  managed 
only  by  barter,  for  they  have  not  the  ufe  of  money  :  the  mer- 
cery-wares and  glafs  beads,  which  they  get  from  the  Eu- 
ropeans, ferve  them  inftead  of  coin.    When  they  go  into  re- 
mote provinces  to  buy  oxen,  cotton,  filk,  paans,  iron  hafla- 
gayes,  hatchets,  knives,  and  other   fuch  things,  they  ex- 
change gold  for  copper,  filver  for   iron,  and  carry  on  their 
trade  after  that  manner.     If  they  have  any  pieces  of  gold  or 
filver  coin,  they  melt  them  down  to  make  bracelets. 
They  have   not    as  yet   any  true  knowledge  of  commerce, 
which  is  the  reafon  why  they  neglect  to  gather  up  thofe  things 
which  their  country  produces.     They  value  a  plate  of  copper 
more  than  the  moft  beautiful  precious  ftone  when  rough,  and 
laugh  at  foreigners  who  bid  them  any  thing  for  them.    In  ths 
greateft  part  of  the  country  they  eat  the  wax  with  the  honey, 
and  the  flefh  of  oxen  and  {heep  with  their  hides,  or  fkins. 
They  generally  burn_ ambergreafe  in  their  facrifices  ;    and, 
towards  the  north,  they  throw  away   the  filk  and  eat  the 
worm,  whilft  in  the  chryfalis.     He  who  wants  cotton  carries 
rice  or  cattle  to  the  place  where  cotton  is  cultivated  ;  and  he 
who  has  cotton,  and  wants  rice,  carries  his  cotton  to  fell  to 
thofe  places  where  there  is  rice  :  for  there  is  neither  fair  nor 
market  here.     The  chief  places  in  this  ifland,  or  rather  on 
the  coaft,  are, 

I.  The  bay  of  Antongil,  in  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a 
fmall  ifland,  which  abounds  in  all  forts  of  provifions,  and 
very  good  water :  it  affords  a  fafe  harbour  for  {hipping.  This 
bay  has  been  once  much  frequented  by  the  Dutch,  who  ufed  to 
buy  flaves  and  rice  here.  They  had  a  kind  of  factory  confifting 
of  14  Dutchmen,  fome  of  whom  died  with  ficknefs,  the  place 
being  very  unwholfome,  and  others  have  been  murdered  by  the 
inhabitants,  whom  they  ufed  with  too  much  haughtinefs. 
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2.  The  ifland  of  St.  Mary,  otherwife  called  Nofli  Ibrahim, 
or  the  i(le  of  Abraham,  1  Zing  to  the  Southward  of  the  b  y  of 
Anlo  gdj,  is  furrouaikd'vvith. rocks,  over  which  canoes  may 
pafs  at  high-water,  but,  at  low  water,  there  is  not  above  half 
a  foot  depth.  On  thefe  rocks  is  to  be  ken  the  fined  white  co- 
ral in  the  world.  On  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  ifland  is  alio 
found  ainbergreafe,  and  the  ifland  itfelf  affords  feveral  forts  of 
gum.  While  the  French  were  fettled  upon  this  ifland,  it  be- 
came much  more  populous  than  it  was  before  ;  the  lord  of 
Antongil,  who  ufed  formerly  to  make  war  againft  the  inha- 
buants,  dared  no  longer  to  attack  them,  fince  they  were  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  French ;  fo  that  there  are  now  here 
10  or  12  villages. 

3.  Fort  Dauphin,  built  by  the  French,  {lands  near  the  fouth- 
eaft  point  of  Madagafcar;  but,  the  French  finding  that  the 
commerce  would  not  bear  the  expence  of  the  colony,  they 
left  it  again. 

4.  The  bay  of  St.  Auguftln  lies  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Mada- 
gafcar. The  Englifh  formerly  drove  a  trade  for  flaves  -on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  particularly  at  St.  Auguftin's  bay, 
and  at  new  and  old  MeiTalige  ;  but  now  they  are  afraid  of  the 
pirates ;  though  fome  venture  their  necks  in  going  to  trade 
with  them. 

II.  Mascarin,  called  Mafcareigne,  or  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  by 
the  French,  is  about  370  miles  diftant  from  the  coaft  of 
Madagafcar  to  the  eaft,  under  the  21ft  and  22d  degrees  of 
fouth  latitude.  It  was  difcovered  by  a  Portuguefe  of  the 
houfe  of  Mafcarenhas,  who  gave  it  his  name.  AfterwarJs 
Mr.  de  Flacourt,  governor  of  fort  Dauphin  and  of  the  French 
Settlements  in  Madagafcar,  gave  it  the  name  of  Bourbon  in 
the  year  1654,  when  he  took  poiTeffion  of  it  in  the  name  of 
his  king.  However,  the  French  did  not  fettle  at  firft  upon 
this  ifland;  but,  finding  afterwards  how  advantage -us  it 
mi'i-ht  prove  to  their  navigation,  they  made  a  conliderable 
fettlement  there  in  1672,  after  they  had  quitted  thofe  which 
they  had  on  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar.  They  have  now 
three  pretty  confiderable  towns  there,  with  a  governor,  and 
feveral  magiftrates.  There  are  many  good  roads  for  Shipping 
about  this  ifland,  but  no  fafe  ports  to  fecure  fhips  againft  the 
violent  ftorms  which  often  rage  in  thefe  parts. 

The  firft  fettlement  the  French  made  here  is  the  town,  or 
village,  of  St.  Paul  ;  the  others  are  called  St.  Dennis  and  St. 
Sufanna.  The  governor  refides  generally  at  St.  Dennis  :  this 
isatprefent  the  baiting-place  of  the  French  Eaft-India  Ships, 
and  the  only  one  where  they  can  conveniently  get  refresh- 
ments. The  ifland  is  fruitful  in  plants,  and  abounds  par- 
ticularly with  aloes,  tobacco,  white-pepper,  ebony,  palm, 
and  other  fruit-trees  ;  a  kind  of  trees  which  produce  odori- 
ferous gums,  as  benzoin,  &c,  and  a  great  many  trees  proper 
for  timber.  The  foil  is  well  watered  by  feveral  fmall  rivers, 
rivulets,  and  fprings  of  very  good  water ;  and  the  rivers  abound 
with  fifh.  On  the  fea-fhore  are  gathered  great  quantities  of 
ambergreafe,  coral,  and  fine  fhells.  There  are  many  more 
fmall  iflands  about  Madagafcar,  but  not  worth  mentioning. 

III.  St.  Helena  is  about  the  14th  degree  of  fouth  latitude  ; 
its  longitude  is  5  degrees  30  minutes  weft  from  London.  It 
is  a  fettlement  of  the  Englifh  Eaft-India  company,  and  there 
is  a  fmall  Englifh  town  within  the  bay,  which  is  the  com- 
mon landing-place,  where  are  about  20  or  30  fmall  houfes ; 
but  the  houfes  in  the  town  ftand  empty,  fave  only  when  fhips 
arrive :  for  the  owners  of  thofe  houfes  have  all  plantations 
farther  in  the  ifland,  where  they  conftantly  employ  them- 
felves;  but,  when  fliips  arrive,  they  all  flock  to  the  town, 
where  they  live  all  the  time  that  fhips  lie  here;  for  then  is 
the  fair,  or  market,  to  buy  fuch  neceifaries  as  they  want,  and 
to  fell  off  the  product  of  their  plantations. 

Their  plantations  afford  potatoes,  yams,  and  fome  plantanes 
and  pananas.  Their  ftocks  confift  chiefly  of  hogs,  bullocks, 
co.ks  and  hens,  ducks,  geefe,  and  turkeys,  of  which  they 
have  great  plenty,  and  fell  them  at  a  low  rate  to  the  failors, 
taking  in  exchange  fhirts,  drawers, orany  light  clothes,  pieces 
of  callico,  filks,  or  muflins  ;  arrack,  fugaT,  and  lime-juice 
are  alio  much  efteemed  and  coveted  by  them.  But  now  they 
are  in  hopes  to  produce  wine  and  brandy  in  a  fhort  time, 
for  they  already  begin  to  plant  vines  for  that  end,  there  be- 
ing a  few  Frenchmen  there  to  manage  that  affair.  The  com- 
pany's affairs  here  are  conducted  by  a  <._<overnor,  deputy-gover- 
nor, and  ftorchoufe-keeper,  who  have  ftanding  falaries  allowed 
by  the  company,  befides  a  public  table  well-furnifhed,  to 
which  all  commanders,  mafters  of  fliips,  and  eminent  paifen- 
gcrs  arc  welcome.  The  ifland  produces  here  and  there  a 
drug  like  benzoin,  and  great  plenty  of  wild  tobacco  on  the 
hills,  which  the  flaves  ufe  to  fmoak  for  want  of  the  right 
fort.  The  inhabitants  are  fupplied  with  neceflaries  twice  a 
month  out  of  the  company's  ftore,  at  fix  months  credit. 
The  chief  commodities  for  fale  here  are  cherry-brandy,  malt, 
and  cyder,  Spirits,  beer,  Madera  and  Canary  wines,  and 
Spanifh  brandy,  which  may  be  taken  in  at  thoSe  iflands  ; 
Batavia  arrack,  fugar,  fugar-candy,  tea,  fans,  china,  lac- 
quered ware,  filks,  China  ribbons,  coarfe  ftriped  ginghams, 
oidinarv  muflin,  coarfe  cbuits,  blue  and  brown  long-cloths, 
Salamporcs,  and  all  forts  of  coarfe  callicocs. 
[V.  Ascension  Island  lies  under  the  7th  degree  of  fouth 
latitude  ;  it's  longitude  is  about  13  degrees  10  minutes  weft 
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from  London.  It  is  a  mountainous  and  barren  ifland,  not- 
withflanding  which  it  is  generally  ufed  by  our  homeward 
bound  Eaft-India  fhips,  as  a  place  of  refrefhment.  The  foil 
is  covered  with  cinders  and  afhes,  which  makes  fome  think 
here  was  once  a  vulca  o.  Yet  in  fome  parts  it  is  fit  for 
tillage,  and  it  has  a  fafe,  convenient  harbour,  where  the 
mariners  fometimes  hunt  and  feed  upon  turtles  for  10  or  15 
days  together,  which  they  reckon  both  a  pleafant  and  whole- 
fome  food.  There  are  a  few  goats,  but  they  are  lean  :  there 
are  alSo  feveral  forts  of  birds  here,  but  fo  ill- tailed,  that  the 
mariners  will  not  touch  them. 

V.  St.  Matthew  lies  to  the  north  of  St.  Helena,  and  to  the 
north-eaft  of  Afcenfion,  in  the  2d  degree  of  fouth  latitude. 
It  is  deSerr,  though  there  is  a  fine  rivulet  of  SreSh  water  that 
runs  through  it. 

VI.  Annobon  lies  in  the  latitude  2  degrees  fouth,  in  the  5th 
degree  10  minutes  longitude  eaft  from  London.  Here  are 
two  high  mountains,  which,  being  continually  covered  with 
clouds,  occafion  frequent  rains.  Here  are  feveral  fertile  vallics, 
which  produce  plenty  of  bananas,  potatoes,  oranges,  pine-ap- 
ples, tamarinds,  and  cocoa-nuts.  Befides  which,  the  ifland 
abounds  alfo  in  lemons,  citrons,  nuts,  figs,  Turnifh  corn, 
and  millet.  Here  are  alfo  oxen,  cows,  hogs,  goats,  fowls, 
pigeons,  and  other  poultry,  and  efpecially  plenty  of  fifh.  It 
produces  alfo  a  vaft  deal  of  cotton.  The  governor  is  a 
Portugueze,  who  has  very  few  white  people  with  him  ;  all 
the  other  inhabitants  are  blacks,  who  are  nevertheief-  v  vy 
fubmiffive  to  the  governor,  and  zealoufly  attached  to  the 
Roman  catholic  religion.  On  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  aland  is 
a  very  good  watering-place,  the  water  running  down  f  m  the 
mountains  into  a  valley  full  of  orange  and  other  frui.  ; 
but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  come  at  that  water,  became  01 
the  violent  breakings  of  the  Sea;  and  the  negroes  have  made 

.  an  intrenchment  of  ftone  there,  from  which  they  can  very 
much  incommode  thofe  who  go  thither  for  water.  The 
road  for  {hipping  is  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  where 
is  good  anchoring  in  7,  10,  13,  or  16  fathoms  water,  on  a 
fandy  ground,  clofe  to  the  land.  The  revenues  of  this  ifland 
confift  chiefly  in  cotton.  The  negroes  gather  it,  and,  after 
they  have  cleaned  it,  they  fend  it  into  Portugal.  Here  are 
alfo  fome  civet-cats  in  the  mountains,  which  yet  afford  but 
little  profit. 

VII.  St.  Thomas,  or  St.  Thome,  lies  directly  under  the 
equinoctial  line,  under  the  6th  and  7th  degrees  of  longitude 
eaft  of  London.  It  never  rains  except  in  March  and  Septem- 
ber, when  the  fun  paffes  diredly  over  this  ifland,  but  a  dew 
falls  every  night,  which  renders  the  foil  very  fruitful.  It 
produced  formerly  forty  fliips  load  of  fugar  ;  but  in  Mandel- 
floe's  time,  f  om  whom  we  borrow  this  account,  fcarce 
enough  to  lade  fix.  Neverthelefs,  it  produces  wheat,  wine, 
millet,  rye,  barley,  melons,  cucumbtrs,  figs,  ginger,  red  par- 
fnips,  cabbages,  French  turneps,  lettice,  radiShes,  fage,  beet, 
parfley,  and  all  forts  of  roots,  pulfe,  and  pot-herbs.  The 
Portugueze  have  planted  olive,  peach,  and  almond- trees  here, 
which  feem  to  thrive  well  enough,  but  bear  little  fruit,  becaufe 
of  the  exceflive  heat  and  moiiture.  The  fea  abounds  with 
excellent  fifh  and  large  whales.  There  is  a  mountain  in  the 
center  of  the  ifland,  covered  on  the  top  with  a  cloud,  which 
moiftens  the  trees,  and  makes  them  drop  water  enough  for 
the  fugar-canes.  The  Portugueze  built  a  town  here  called 
Pavoafan,  with  a  harbour  towards  the  continent. 

It  was  at  firft  inhabited  by  all  nations,  who  had  a  free  trade 
here;  but  now  all  pay  tribute  except  the  French,  who  enjoy 
the  fame  immunities  as  the  Portugueze,  becaufe  a  French  je- 
fuit  was  very  laborious  and  fucceisful  in  propagating  the  Ro- 
man faith  here.  The  town  is  very  pleafant,  and  the  inha- 
bitants exchange  their  fugar  (which  by  the  by  will  not  eafily 
dry)  for  wine,  cheefe,  leather,  and  clothes. 

VIII.  Cape  Verd  iflands,  are  feated  between  the  13th  and  50 
minutes,  and  the  17th  and  50  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and 
between  the  22d  and  25th  degree  of  longitude  weft  from 
London.  The  Portugueze  have  a  vice-roy  here,  who  refides 
in  the  ifle  of  Jago.  Thefe  iflands  are  inhabited  by  Euro- 
peans, or  by  families  originally  come  from  Europe,  who  pro- 
fefs  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  Here  are  alfo  fome  negroes. 
The  mofl  confiderable  of  thefe  iflands  are, 

1.  Mayo :  the  whole  of  which  ifland  is  a  very  dry  fort  of  foil, 
either  a  fort  of  fand,  or  loofe  crumbling  ftone,  without  any 
frefh-water  ponds  or  ftieams  to  moiften  it ;  but  only  Showers 
in  the  wet  feafon,  which  run  off  as  fall  as  they  fail.  There 
is  but  one  fmall  fpring  in  the  middle  of  the  ifle,  from  which 
proceeds  a  little  ftream  of  v/ater,  that  runs  through  a  valley 
between  the  hills.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  where 
the  road  for  fliips  is,  there  is  a  large  fandy  bay,  and  a  fand- 
bank  about  40  paces  wide,  which  runs  two  or  three  miles 
along  the  fhorc,  within  which  there  is  a  large  felina,  or  falt- 
pond,  contained  between  the  fand-bank  and  the  hills  beyond 
it.  The  whole  falt-pond  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and 
half  a  mile  wide,  but  above  half  of  it  is  commonly  dry  :  the 
north  end  only  of  the  pond  never  wants  water,  producing 
fait  from  November  till  May,  which  is  here  the  dry  feafon 
of  the  year. 

The  waters  which  yield  this  fait,  work  out  of  the  fea  through 
a  hole  in  the  fand-bank  above-mentioned,  like  a  fluice,  and 
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that  only  in  fprhig-tides,  when  it  fills  the  pond  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  m  hefgiil  eft  i lit-  lides.  It  there  is  any  fait  in 
the  pond  when  the  flufh  of  water  comes  in,  it  prefently  dif- 
folves  :  but  then,  in  two  or  three  days  after,  it  begin ;  to  kern  ; 
and  (6  continues  kerning,  till  either  all,  or  the  greateft  part, 
of  the  falt-water  is  congealed  or  kerned,  or  till  a  frefh  fupply 
of  it  comes  in  again  from  the  fea. 

This  v/ater  is  known  to  come  in  only  at  that  one  paffage  on 
the  north-eaft  part  of  the  pond,  where  alfo  it  is  decpeft. 
They  who  come  hither  to  lade  fait,  take  it  up  as  it  kerns,  and 
lay  it  up  in  h  aps  on  the  dry  land,  before  the  water  breaks 
in  ao-ain.  And  it  is  obfcrvablc  of  this  fait  pond,  that  the  fait 
kerns  only  in  the  dry  feafon,  contrary  to  the  falt-ponds  in 
the  Weir-  indies,  particularly  thofeof  the  ifland  ofSalt-Tor- 
Ctrgjr,  where  the  (alts  never  kern  till  the  rains  come  in  about 
April,  and  continue  fo  to  do  in  May,  June,  July,  £sV.  while 
the  wet  feafon  lafts,  and  not  without  fome  great  fhowers  of 
rain  firft.  Our  nation  drives  a  great  trade  here  for  fait,  and 
has  commonly  a  man  of  war  here  for  the  guard  of  our  fhips 
and  barques,  that  come  to  take  it  in  ;  of  which,  in  fome  years, 
there  ha/c  not  been  lefs  than  a  hundred  a  year.  It  cofts  no- 
thing but  men's  labour  to  rake  it  together,  and  wheel  it  out 
of  the  pond,  except  the  carriage,  and  that  alfo  is  very  cheap  ; 
the  inhabitants  having  plenty  of  ailes,  for  which  they  have 
little  to  do,  befides  carrying  the  fait  from  the  ponds  to  the 
fea-fide,  at  the  feafon  when  fhips  are  here. 
The  inhabitants  lade  and  drive  their  ailes  themfelves,  being 
very  glad  to  be  employed,  for  they  have  fcarce  any  other 
trade  but  this  to  live  by.  The  pond  is  not  above  half  a  mile 
from  the  landing-place,  fo  that  the  ailes  make  a  great  many 
trips  in  a  day.  The  ifland  of  Mayo  is  generally  barren,  be- 
ing dry,  as  obferved  above,  and  the  beft  of  it  is  but  an  in- 
different foil.  The  Candy  bank  that  pens  in  the  falt-pond, 
has  a  fort  of  filk-cotton  growing  upon  it.  It  may  be  of  ufe 
for  ftuffing  of  pillows,  and  the  like,  but  elfe  is  of  no  value. 
The  right  cotton-fhiub  grows  here  alio,  but  not  on  the 
fandy  bank.  There  are  iome  bufhes  of  it  near  the  fhore, 
but  the  moft  of  it  is  planted  in  the  middle  or"  the  ifland, 
where  the  inhabitants  live,  cotton  cloth  being  their  chief 
manufacture  ;  but  they  have  not  great  ilore  of  that  cotton. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  even  their  governor  andpriefts, 
are  all  negroes;  though,  being  fubjecJ:  to  the  Portuguese,  they 
have  their  religion  and  language.  The  negro  governor  has 
his  patent  from  the  Portuguese  governor  of  St.  Jago,  and  ex- 
pects a  final  1  prefent  from  every  commander  that  lades  fait 
here,  and  is  glad  to  be  invited  aboard  their  fhips.  He  fpends 
moft  of  his  time  with  the  Englifh  in  the  faking  feafon,  whicli 
is  his  harveft  ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  iflanders  are  then  em- 
ployed in  getting  fomewhat ;  for  they  have  no  veffels  of  their 
own  to  trade  with  ;  nor  do  any  Portugucze  fhips  come  hither, 
fo  that  *hey  have  fcarce  any  but  the  Englifh  on  whom  they 
depend  for  trade :  and,  though  they  arc  fubjedts  of  Portugal, 
they  have  a  particular  value  for  our  nation.  Affes  them- 
felves are  a  commodity  in  fome  of  thefe  iflands,  fevcral  of  our 
fhips  coming  hither  to  freight  with  them,  and  carry  them  to 
Barbadoes,  and  our  other  plantations. 

2.  St.  Jago,  or  St.  James's  ifland,  is  the  chief,  the  moft  fruit- 
ful, and  beft  innabited  of  all  the  iflands  of  Cape  Verd  ;  and 
yet  it  is  mountainous,  and  has  much  barren  land  in  it. 
On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland  is  a  town  called  Baya,  with  a 
good  port,  which,  in  peaceable  times  cfpccially,  is  feldom 
without  fhips  :  for  this  has  been  long  a  place  where  fhips  out- 
ward bound  to  Guinea,  or  the  Eaft-Indies,  Englifh,  French, 
and  Dutch,  have  been  wont  to  touch  at  for  water  and  refrefh- 
ments,  but  few  fhips  call  here  on  their  return  to  Europe. 
When  any  fhips  are  here,  the  country  people  bring  down 
their  commodities  to  fell  to  the  feamen  and  paiTengers,  viz. 
bullocks,bogs,  goats,  fowls,  eggs,  plantanes,  and  cocoa-nuts, 
which  they  exchange  for  fhirts,  drawers,  handkerchiefs,  hats, 
waiftcoats,  breeches,  or  in  a  manner  for  any  fort  of  clothes, 
efpecially  linen;  for  woollen  is  not  fo  much  efteemed  here. 
They  do  not  willingly  part  with  their  cattle  of  any  fort,  but 
in  exchange  for  money  or  linen,  or  fome  other  valuable 
commodity.  The  people  are  very  thievifh,  and,  if  they  fee 
an  opportunity,  will  fnatch  any  thing  from  you,  and  run 
away.  There  is  a  fort  here  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  which 
commands  the  harbour. 

St.  Jago  town,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  lies  on  the  fouth- 
v.eil  part  of"  it,  and  is  the  feat  of  the  general  governor,  and 
of  the  bifhop  of  all  the  Cape  Verd  iflands.  This  town  ftands 
fcattering  againft  the  fides  of  two  mountains,  between  which 
there  is  a  deep  valley,  and  a  run  of  water  in  the  bottom, 
that  empties  itfelf  into  a  fine  fmall  cove,  or  fandy  bay,  where 
the  lea  is  commonly  very  fmooth ;  fo  that  here  is  good  wa- 
tering and  fafe  landing  at  any  time,  though  the  road  be  rocky 
and  bad  for  fhips.  The  people  here  are  pretty  orderly,  but 
they  are  generally  poor,  having  but  little  trade.  Belides 
chance  fhips  from  other  nations,  there  come  hither  a  Portu- 
gucze fhip  or  two  every  year,  in  their  way  to  Brazil.  Thefe 
vend  among  them  a  few  European  commodities,  and  take  off 
their  principal  manufactures,  namely,  ftripej  cotton  cloth, 
which  they  carry  with  them  to  Brazil.  Anocher  fhip^alfo 
comes  hither  from  Portugal  for  fugar,  their  other  manufacture, 
and  returns  with  it  directly  thither.     For  there  are  fevcral 


fmall  fugar-works  on  this  ifland,  from  which  they  fend  into 
Portugal  near  ioo  tons  every  year:  and  they  have  pie  ,ty  of 
cotton  growing  up  in  the  country,  wherewith  they  cloath 
themfelves,  and  fend  alfo  a  great  deal  to  Brazil.  They  have 
vines,  of  which  they  make  fome  wine,  but  the  European 
fhips  furnifh  them  w  th  better,  though  they  drink  but  little 
of  any.  Their  chief  fruits,  befides  plantanes  in  abundance, 
are  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  mufk  and  water  melons, 
limes,  guavas,  pomegranates,  quinces,  cuftard-apples, 
papahs,  &c. 

The  other  iflands  are,  Buena  Vifta,  Sail,  or  Salt  ifland,  St! 
Nicholas,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Anthony,  Fuego,  Brava; 
f  me  of  which  have  very  good  roads  and  harbours.  The 
ifland  Sail  is  full  of  large  falt-pond  ,  where  the  water  na- 
turally congeals  into  fait;  and,  at  St.  Vincent,  the  Portu- 
gucze load  hides. 
IX.  The  Canary  Islands,  lie  between  27  degrees  10  mi- 
nutes, and  29  degrees  50  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween the  1 2th  and  17th  50.  of  longitude  weft  from  Lon- 
don. The  foil  of  thefe  iflands  is  fertile,  producing  wheat, 
barley,  millet,  and  excellent  wine,  which  is  tranfported 
thence  to  mod  parts  of  Europe,  but  efpecially  to  England. 
There  are  alfo  abundance  of  pomegranate,  poplar,  fig,  ci- 
tron, and  orange-tiees  :  they  yield  likewife  fugar,  dragon's 
blood,  and  lome  other  forts  of  gum.  Moft  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Spaniards.  The  Spanifh  fleet,  returning  from  the 
Weft-Indies,  often  make  thefe  iflands  their  place  of  rendez- 
vous.    The  moft  confiderable  arc  the  following. 

1.  Lauzarota,  or  Laccerota,  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, which  afford  nothing  but  pafture  to  the  fheep  and 
goats;  but  the  vallies  produce  very  good  wheat  and  barley, 
though  they  feem  fandy  and  dry.  Here  are  aflls,  kin.-, 
camels,  and  very  good  horfes. 

2.  The  foil  of  Fuerte  Ven  ura  is  partly  mountainous,  and 
partly  champain,  abounding  in  wheat  and  barley.  There 
are  fevcral  brooks  of  freih  water  along  the  coafts,  and  foft 
crooked  trees  on  their  banks,  that  yield  gum,  of  which  they 
make  white  fait.  T  ere  are  palm-tre^s  which  bear  dates; 
olive  and  maftic-trees,  ore. id  for  dying,  and  a  fort  of  fig- 
tree,  which  yields  balm  as  white  as  milk,  that  is  of  great 
virtue  for  fevcral  n  edicuies.  They  make  chcefe  of  the  milk 
of  their  goats,  of  which  this  ifland  breeds  above  50,000  a 
year.  Belides  that,  their  flefh  is  very  good,  and  the  inha- 
bitants m  kc  great  profits  of  their  fkins  and  fat,  each  bcaft 
weighing  30  or  40  pounds.  The  harbours  arc  only  fit  for 
middling  veilcls.  There  is  on  this  ifland  a  little  town,  wnich 
bears  the  f..mc  name. 

3.  Great  Canaria,  or  Canary,  is  a  fruitful  ifland,  noted 
chiefly  for  its  excellent  wines,  which  bears  its  name,  and  of 
which  Heylin  fays,  they  uicd  to  fend  3000  tons  every  year 
into  England  and  the  Netherlands.  It  abounds  alio  in  me- 
lons, apples,  oranges,  citrons,  pomegranates,  figs,  oln 
peaches,  and  plantanes;  as  alio  with  fir,  dragon,  and  palm- 
trees. 

4.  Teneriff  produces  the  true  Malmfey  wine,  and  that  near 
Laguna  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  in  the  world.  Here  is  alfo  Ca- 
nary wine,  and  Verdona,  or  green  wine.  The  Canary  grows 
chiefly  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  therefore  is  com- 
monly lent  to  Oratavia.  Verdona  is  a  green,  ftrongi bodied 
wine,  harfher  and  fharper  than  Canary.  'Tis  not  fomuch 
efteemed  in  Europe,  but  is  exported  to  the  Weft-Indies,  and 
will  keep  beft  in  hot  countries.  This  fort  of  wine  is  made 
chiefly  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  fhipped  off  at 
Santa  Cruz.  Befides  thefe  wines,  here  is  alfo  ftore  of  grain, 
as  wheat,  barley,  and  maiz,  which  they  often  tranfport  to 
other  places.  They  have  alio  fome  beans,  peafe,  and  coches, 
a  fort  of  grain  much  like  maiz,  fowed  moftly  to  fatten  land. 
Here  are  likewife  papahs,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
pomegranates,  citrons,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pumpkins, 
onions,  the  beft  in  the  world,  &c.  They  are  alfo  well  ftock- 
ed  with  horfes,  cows,  mules,  fhiep,  goats,  hogs,  conies,  and 
plenty  of  deer.  Laltly,  here  are  many  fowls,  as  cocks, 
hens,  ducks,  pigeons,  partridges,  is'c.  with  plenty  of  rim. 
All  the  Canary  Iflands  have  of  thefe  commodities  and  pro- 
vifions,  more  or  hffe.  But  as  the  Laucerota  is  moft  famed 
for  horfes,  and  Grand  Canary,  Teneriff,  and  Palma  for  wines, 
Teneriff  efpecially  for  the  beft  Malmfey,  for  which  reafon 
thefe  three  iflands  have  the  chief  trade;  fo  is  Forteventura 
for  dunghill  fowls,  and  Gomera  for  deer.  Fowls  and  other 
eatables  are  dear  in  the"  trading  iflands,  but  very  plentiful 
and  cheap  on. the  others.   , 

Oratavia  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and,  beino-  the 
chief  fea-por.  for  trade,  the  principal  Engliih  merchants  re- 
fide  there  with  their  conful.  * 

5.  Gomera  has  a  pretty  good  haven,  and  a  town  of  the  fame 
name.  The  Spanifh  Weft-India  fleet  often  comes  into  it's 
harbour,  and  ta.^es  here  corn,  wine,  fugar,  fruit,  is'c.  The 
country  is  high,  feeds  fmall  cattle,  and  produces  dragon- 
trees. 

6.  Palma  has  a  town  of  its  own  name,  and  a  fafe  harbour, 
well  frequented  for  wines,  which  fome  reckon  the  beft  of 
the  Canaries,  and  like  Malmfey.  They  are  tranfported 
thence  to  the  Weft-Indies,  and  other  places.  The  beft  comes 
from   the  neighbourhood    of   a   place  called  Brenia,  irom 
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whence  they  export  about  12000  pipes  a  year.  Here  are 
four  fugar-engines. 
X.  Madeira,  or  Madera,  lies  under  the  32a1  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  under  the  17th  and  18th  of  longitude 
weft  from  London.  The  air  is  far  more  moderate  than  in 
the  Canary  iflands,  and  the  foil  more  fertile  in  corn,  wine, 
fugar,  and  fruits,  being  much  better  watered  by  five  or  fix 
little  rivers ;  but  it  is  alike  ftored  with  the  fame  fort  of  cat- 
tle, birds,  plants,  and  trees,  from  which  is  extracted  the  fan- 
guis  draconis,  or  dragon's  blood,  maftic,  and  other  gums. 
H-*re  is  a  perpetual  fpring  and  warm  water,  which  produces 
bloiloms  and  fruit  every  month  in  the  year  :  white  onions  are 
here  fo  fweet,  that  they  may  be  eaten  like  apples.  Here  are 
lemons  of  a  monftrous  fize,  with  oranges  of  all  forts.  Fruit- 
trees  from  Europe  thrive  here  in  perfection.  They  make 
here  the  beft  fweet-meats  in  the  world,  and  fucceed  won- 
derfully in  preferving  large  citrons  and  beautiful  oranges, 
and  in  making  marmalades  and  perfumed  paftes,  which  in- 
finitely exceed  thofe  of  Genoa,  whatever  the  Italians  may 
pretend. 

Here  are  feveral  fugar-plantations  :  the  fugar  they  make 
here  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  fmells  naturally  of  violets. 
This  is  the  firft  place  in  the  weft,  where  this  manufacture 
was  fet  on  foot ;  and  from  hence  it  has  been  carried  into 
America,  where  they  make  fuch  vaft  quantities  of  fugar,  that 
the  Portugueze,  finding  that  this  trade  was  not  fo  profitable  to 
them  here  as  it  proved  at  firft,  have  pulled  up  the  greateft 
part  of  their  fugar-canes,  and  planted  vineyards  in  their 
ftead,  which  produce  excellent  wine,  and  which  foreigners 
come  and  buy  up,  and  whereby  the  Portugueze  make  an  im- 
menfe  profit.  There  are  three  or  four  forts  of  thefe  wines. 
One  fort  is  of  the  colour  of  champaign,  but  is  not  much 
valued.  The  fecond  fort  is  a  white  wine,  much  ftronger 
than  the  former.  The  third  is  delicious,  and  is  called  Malm- 
fey,  being  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  in  Teneriff.  The 
fourth  is  of  the  fame  fort  with  Alicant  wine,  but  much  in- 
ferior to  it  in  tafte.  It  is  never  drank  but  mixed  with  the 
other  forts,  to  which  it  gives  a  colour,  and  ftrength  to  keep. 
It  is  obfervable  of  Madera  wine,  that  the  heat  of  the  fun 
.improves  it  much,  when  it*is  expofed  to  it  in  the  barrel,  after 
the  bung  is  taken  off.  They  make  in  the  whole  ifland  about 
28,000  pipes  of  wine,  8000  of  which  are  drank  there,  and 
the  reft  exported  :  the  greateft  part  is  fent  to  the  Weft-Indies, 
efpccially  to  Barbadoes.  All  European  nations  trade  hither, 
and  receive  in  exchange  for  their  commodities  this  wine 
(much  ufed  throughout  all  the  American  iflands,  as  keeping 
beft  in  hot  countries)  fugar,  wax,  oranges,  lemons,  pome- 
granates, and  citrons.  In  the  year  1735,  they  reckoned  in 
this  ifland  6096  houfes,  the  number  of  which  is  very  much 
increafed  fince.     The  chief  town  is 

Funchal,  which  is  very  populous.  But  the  natural  Portu- 
gueze do  not  make  up  the  greateft  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  for  there  are  a  great  many  French  and  Englifh  Roman 
catholicks  fettled  here,  who  live  after  the  Portugueze  manner, 
befides  a  great  number  of  Mulattoes,  and  of  negroes,  both 
freemen  and  flaves.  The  road  here  is  very  bad  for  fhips  to 
ride  in. 
XI.  Porto  Santo  lies  to  the  north-eaft  of  Madera,  under 
32  deg.  30  min.  of  north  latitude,  and  under  15  deg.  30 
min.  of  longitude  weft  from  London.  This  ifland  wants  har- 
bours, and  has  only  a  bay,  which  is  fafe  enough,  except 
when  the  wind  blows  from  the  fouth-weft.  This  bay  affords 
a  convenient  retreat  for  fhips  that  come  from  the  Indies,  or 
go  to  Africa  :  fo  that  the  merchant-men  often  flop  there, 
wh  ch  affords  a  confiderable  profit  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
ifland  produces  wheat  and  other  corn,  fufficient  for  the  pro- 
vifion  of  the  people.  Here  are  plenty  of  oxen  and  wild 
boars,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  conies.  Here  is  alfo  dra- 
gon's blood,  abundance  of  honey  and  wax,  and  the  fea 
abounds  with  fifh. 
AGATE,  and  ACHATES,  a  precious  ftone,  that  has  dif- 
ferent names  according,  to  its  different  colours.  There  are 
tranfparent  agates,  and  opaque  ones,  and  fome  that  are 
partly  tranfparent  and  partly  opaque. 

The  abates  which  are  called  fardian  are  red  ;  the  moft  valua- 
ble are°of  a  kind  of  flefh-colour,  mixed  with  brown  ;  the 
leaft  efteemed  are  thofe  of  which  the  red  inclines  to  yellow. 
The  onyx  is  all  opaque,  ofawhitifh  and  black  colour. 
The  fardonix  is  a  mixture  of  the  onyx  and  fardoine.  This 
laft  kind  of  agates  is  the  moft  precious  of  all. 
There  is  alfo  a  fpecies  called  chalcedony,  or  calcidony  agate, 
befides  the  agate  of  Egypt,  the  Roman  agate,  the  facred  agate, 
or  a^ate  of  Candia,  which  fome  antient  writers  mention. 
This  laft,  which  is  not  now  to  be  feen  any  where,  was  red 
like  coral,  and  fpotted  with  gold. 

The  agate  is  one  of  the  precious  ftones  to  which  the  antients 
have  afcribed  the  moft  occult  and  miraculous  properties. 
Pliny  has  filled  a  whole  chapter  with  them  ;  and  Ariftotle, 
long  before,  had  fet  him  the  example,  and  prepared  the 
matter.  The  moderns,  either  lefs  fubtle  or  more  knowing, 
content  themfelves  with  the  mechanic  ufe,  and  defpife  the 
virtues  of  it. 

The  agate  is  ufed  in  making  cups,  rings,  feals,  handles  for 
knives  and  forks,  hilts,  for  f words  and  hangers,  beads  to  pray 


with,  fmelling-boxes,  patch-boxes,  fnuff-boxes,  falt-cellars* 
little  mortars,  and  abundance  of  toys.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  the 
compofition  of  fome  tabernacles  to  contain  the  hoft,  and  of 
cabinets  and  tables  inlaid  with  precious  ftones;  being  a  kind 
of  ftone  that  is  cut,  fawed,  polifhed,  and  carved  with  no 
great  difficulty.  Much  of  it  is  brought  from  Strafburgh 
entirely  manufactured  ;  but  this  kind  is  far  from  being  fo 
hard,  or  of  fo  fine  a  polifh,  as  the  right  oriental. 
None  have  a  right  to  trade  in  that  commodity  at  Paris  but 
the  wholefale mercers  and  the  goldfmiths.  The  fword-cutlers 
are,  however,  allowed  to  fell  it  ;  but  only  when  made  into 
handles  to  couteaux  de  chafle,  and  ready  fet  in.  The  cutlers 
have  the  fame  privilege  for  their  knives  and  forks. 
The  antient  river  Achates  in  Sicily,  near  which  were  found 
the  firft  quarries  of  thefe  precious  ftones,  which  were  called 
Achates,  is  not  one  of  the  leaft  fources  of  the  riches  of  that 
country.  Thefe  ftones  are  much  harder  than  jafpc  r,  and 
polifh  infinitely  better  :  though  they  are  not  entirely  tranf- 
parent, they  are,  however,  very  luminous.  Their  colours 
are  various;  white,  grey,  brown,  red.  and  violet.  In  f  me 
are  feen  a  furprifing  mixture  of  colours,  which  naturally 
reprefent  trees,  animals,  houfes,  flowers,  birds,  and  even 
buftoes  well  finifhed.  Thefe  different  ftains,  well  managed 
by  fkilful  and  attentive  workmen,  have  produced  medals, 
which  feem  mafter-pieces  of  nature.  For  this  ftone  bears 
the  graver  very  well  :  and,  as  pieces  of  all  magnitudes  are 
found  of  it,  they  make  all  forts  of  work  of  it.  The  high- 
altar  of  the  cathedral  at  Meffina  is  incrufted  all  over  with  it. 
The  lapidaries  pretend  that  the  agates  of  the  Indies  are  finer 
than  thofe  of  Sicily.     *  I  own,  fays  F.  Labat,  that  one  may 

*  meet  with  fome  that  are  finer  than  others,  and  alfo,  that, 
1  to  make  them  the  dearer,  the  dealers  never  fail  to  pretend 

*  that  they  come  from  remote  parts.     It  is  their  common 

*  rule ;  though  one  part  of  the  fame  piece  may  be  much  finer 
'  than  another.  Their  prudent  avidity  does  not  permit  them 
'  to  fay  that  they  are  of  the  fame  country,  the  fame  quarry, 
1  the  fame  block ;  but,  in  order  to  fell  them  the  dearer,  they 
4  make  them  come  from  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  and,  if  you  are 
4  defired  to   obferve  the  difference   between   two   parts,  or 

*  pieces,  they  are  far  from  telling  you  that  they  are  of  the 
'  fame  block;  they  make  them  grow  at  a  1000  leagues  f.om 
'  each  other,  in  order  to  enhance  exceffively  the  price  of  thofe 
'  to  which  nature  has  given  moft  variety  and  beauty.  In 
'  former  times  people  fet  more  value  upon  them  than  they 

*  do  at  prefent.     Whether  the  coft  has  deterred  the  curious, 

*  or  thefe  ftones  are  no   longer  in   fafhion,  as   they   once 

*  were,  it  is  certain  that  fo  many  of  them  are  not  ufed  as 

*  formerly.     I  have  feen  cafes  of  confiderable  magnitude  and 

*  extraordinary  workmanfhip,  in  fome  cabinets  and  repofito- 

*  ries  of  churches,  in  which  the  fhades  and  variety  of  co- 

*  lours  had   been   fo  dexteroufly  managed,  that  the  pencil 

*  could  not  have  fucceeded  better.'  Voyage  d'ltalie  du  P. 
Labat,  torn.  v.  p.  156. 

AGE,  which  is  alfo  called  ufance  of  woods,  in  the  French 
commerce,  fignifies,  in  the  trade  of  that  commodity, 
the  time  elapfed  fince  the  laft  cutting  of  a  wood  or  cop- 
pice. 

The  ordinance  of  waters  and  forefts  in  France  appoints, 
f  That,  in  cutting  of  woods,  16  ftanders  fliall  be  left  on 
every  acre  of  the  age  of  the  wood,  to  grow  up  into  timber- 
trees.' 

They  ftile  the  age  of  the  confiftence  of  a  tree,  that  at  which 
it  ceafes  to  grow  :  the  age  of  the  confiftence  of  an  oak  is  ioo 
years. 

Age  is  alfo  faid,  in  the  ftile  of  the  manage,  or  riding-houfe, 
and  among  the  dealers  in  horfes,  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
years  thofe  animals  are  old,  by  the  infpection  of  their  teeth, 
as  long  as  the  mark  is  in  their  mouths  ;  or  by  their  tufhes, 
and  outward,  or  corner  teeth,  when  out  of  it. 

Age  (in  law)  fignifies  a  particular  ftate,  or  time  of  life,  at 
which  a  perfon  is  qualified  for  certain  offices  in  civil  fociety, 
and  for  lawfully  tranfacting  fome  affairs,  which  before  he 
was  not  capable  of,  for  want  of  years  and  a  fufficient  dif- 
cretion. 

By  the  common  law  here  in  England  there  are  two  principal 
ages  in  a  man ;  at  14  he  is  at  the  age  of  difcretion,  and  at 
21  years  at  full  age. 

In  a  woman  they  diftinguifhed  formerly  fix  ages.  At  {even 
years  her  father  might  diftrain  the  tenants  of  his  manor  for 
aid  to  marry  her,  for  at  thofe  years  fhe  may  confent  to  ma- 
trimony: at  nine  years  old  fhe  is  dowable  :  at  12  years  fhe 
is  able  finally  to  ratify  and  confirm  her  former  confent  to 
matrimony  :  at  14  fhe  may  take  her  1  nds  into  her  own  hands, 
and  mould  be  out  of  ward,  if  fhe  were  at  this  age  at  heran- 
ceftor's  death  :  at  16  fhe  fliould  be  out  of  ward,  though  at 
the  death  of  her  anceftor  fhe  was  under  14:  the  rcafon  is, 
that  fhe  might  take  a  hufband  able  to  perform  knight's  fer- 
vice  :  at  21  years  fhe  may  alienate  lands  and  tenements,  and 
tranfact  all  kinds  of  bufinefs. 

For  a  man,  the  age  of  12  years  binds  to  appearance  before 
the  fheriffand  coroner,  for  enquiry  after  robberies,  52  Henry 
III.  14.  At  the  age  of  14  he  may  chufe  his  own  guardian, 
and  claim  his  lands  held  in  foccage,  though  Bra£ton  limits 
this  to  1 5  years,  with  whom  Glanville  agrees.     At  14  a  man 

may 
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may  content  to  marriage,  as  a  woman  at  12:  at  that  fame 
age  he  may  be  bound  apprentice.  At  21  a  man  is  at  full  age, 
and  capable  to  make  contracts,  and  manage  his  own  eftate, 
which  before  that  time  he  cannot  do,  with  fecurity  to  thofe 
who  have  dealings  with  him. 

In  France  they  {tile  majeur  (major)  a  perfon  who  is  of  age 
to  manage  his  own  eftate,  to  buy,  truck,  alienate;  in  a  word, 
to  difpofe  of  it  after  any  manner  allowed  by  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  the  country. 

Remarks, 

With  refpect  to  mercantile  and  other  commercial 
Dealings. 

The  civil  law  and  common  law  of  Paris  fix  the  age  of  ma- 
jority at  the  age  of  25  years  ;    and  the  common  law  of  Nor- 
mandy at  20  years  and  a  day.     But  there  is  no  age  fixed  for 
the  majority  of  thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  commerce, 
merchants  and  traders  being  reputed  to  be  of  age,  the  mo- 
ment they  enter  upon  bufinefs.     This   is  according  to  the 
ordinance  of  March  1673;  in  the  fixth  article  of  the  firft 
title  of  which  it  is  declared,  that  "all  merchants  and  traders, 
either  wholefale  or  retail,  fhall  be  deemed  of  as;e  in  matters 
relating  to  their  trade,  nor  fhall  be  fuffcred  to  recede  from  any 
bargain,  tranfadtion,  Ufe.   under  the  pretence  of  their  being 
minors."     This  mercantile  regulation,  concerning  the  ma- 
jority of  merchants  and  bankers,  was  cftablifhed  in  France 
long  before  the  above-mentioned   ordinance  ;  and  there  are 
feveral  decrees  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,   and  of  fome  other 
parliaments,  by  which  it  is  decided  that  any  minor,  carrying 
on  a  trade,  becomes  of  age  with  regard  to  his  trade  ;  and 
that  children  of  good  families,  applying  themfelves  to  com- 
merce, have  no  occafion  for  the  content  of  their  parents,  in 
order  to  bind  or  oblige  themfelves  ;   which,   however,  muft 
be  underftood  only  of  what  relates  to  commerce,  for  it  is  in 
that  refpecT:  only  they  enjoy  fuch  kind  of  emancipation  ;  con- 
tinuing ftill,  as  before,  in  their  age  of  minority,  under  pater- 
nal power  and  authority,  with  regard  to  all  fuch  other  en- 
gagements and  obligations  as  do  not  relate  to  trade. 
As  it  might  be  afked,  in  order  to  explain  that  article  of  the 
ordinance,  At  what  age  it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  enter  upon 
trade,  and,  confequcntly,  at  what  years  he  may  be  reputed 
to  be  of  age  ?  Monfieur  Savary  obferves   (in  his  Negotiant 
Parfait)  that  this  depends  on  their  being,  or  not  being,  of 
free  companies  in  the  city,  where  a  man  would   fct  up  and 
carry  on  his  trade.       At  Paris,  for  inftance,  where   a  man 
cannot  take  up  his  freedom  before  he  is  20,  he  is  reputed  to 
be  of  age,  the  moment  he  enters  upon  his  22d  year. 
In  thofe  cities  where  by  the  ftatutes  of  the  companies  the 
time  of  taking  up  the  freedom  is  fixed  before   or  after  the 
20th  year,  the  age  of  majority  muft    follow   the  time  fixed 
by   thofe  ftatutes ;  and,  in  thofe   cities  where  there  are  no 
free  companies,  a  minor  is  reputed  to  be  of  age,  the  moment 
he  begins  to  trade  for  his  own  account,  be  it  at  19,  or  even 
at  18,  years  of  age. 
AGENDA   [things  to  be  done]   fo  merchants  call  a  pocket  or 
memorandum-book,  in  which  they  fet  down  all  the  bufinefs 
fhey  are   to  tranfact.   during  the  day,    either  at    home  or 
abroad. 

The  agenda  is  very  ncceffary   to  merchants,  and  traders   in 
general,  particularly  to  thofe  who  have  bad  memories  and 
much  bufinefs  ;   it  being  but  too  common,  for  want  of  fuch 
a  remembrancer,    to  let   flip  good  opportunities  in    trade, 
cither  of  buying  or  felling,  or  of  negotiatingbills  of  exchange. 
It  ought  particularly  to  be  a  conftant  pocket  memento  to 
factors  and  agents  for  others,  to  avoid  omiflions  prejudicial 
to  the  interefts  of  their  principals. 
Agenda  is  alio  a  name  by  which  many  merchants  and  traders 
call  a  little  pocket-almanack,  which  they  carry  about  them 
for  afecrtaining  the  dates  of  their  difpatches,  bills,  meetings, 
and  the  like. 
AGENOIS,  a  province  of  France.     It  is  bounded  by  Condo- 
meis  on   the  fouth,  Quercy  on    the  eaft,  Perigord  on  the 
north,  and  Bazadois  on  the  weft.      It  is  the  moil  fruitful 
country  of  all  Guienne,  is  watered  by  fome  navigable  rivers, 
and  produces  a  great  deal  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  hemp,  and 
tobacco,  with  which  it  furnifhes  other  provinces.     Its  chief 
places  are 
Agen,  its  capital,  where  tanned  leather  and  the  manufacture 
of  ftockings  afford  a  pretty  good  trade.     Its  woollen  trade 
likewife  is  very  considerable,  efpecially    in   goods'   brought 
hither  from  other  places.  Thefe  feveral  forts  of  merchandizes 
are  carried  to  the  fairs  of  Bourdeaux.      The  other  principal 
articles  of  its  trade  are  the  vines  which  grow  on  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  brand  v  made  from  them. 
Clerac,  or  Clairac,  in  this  province,  is  inhabited  bv  rich 
merchants,  who  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
and  brandy. 
AGENT,  in  matters  of  bufinefs,  is  a  perfon   entrufted,  or 
appointed,  with  the  conduct,  management,  and  negotiation 
of  the  affairs  of  other  people,  or  of  a  corporation.     There 
are  alio  agents  to  the  feveral  regiments  belonging  to  the  army, 
and  a-ent-victuallers  for  the  navy. 
Vol.  I. 


Agency-Business  comprehends  any  fort  of  bufinefs  which  is 
undertaken  on  the  behalf,  or  on  the  account,  of  other  per- 
fons.  To  act  in  this  capacity  requires  fuitable  natural  and 
acquired  talents  and  abilities;  and,  in  particular,  a  good 
knowledge  of  men  and  the  world. 

Remarks. 

To  be  well  qualified  for  fuch  kind  of  bufinefs  requires  a  fa- 
culty and  expertnefs.  Such  an  one  fhould  not  only  have  the 
expeditious,  mechanical  ufe  of  his  pen,  but  fhould  be  mafter 
of  a  plain,  ftrong,  and  intelligible  ftile,  in  order  to  commu- 
nicate his  intentions  with  perfpicuity.  He  fhould,  in  pubhc 
bufinefs  too,  be  as  ready  with  his  tongue  as  his  pen. 
In  order  to  tranfact  bufinefs  to  the  beft  advantage  of  his 
principal,  he  fhould  be  a  man  of  method,  and  be  capable  of 
digeftingand  reprefenting  the  ftateof  a  cafe,  in  the  cleared:  and 
moft  beneficial  light,  the  more  effectually  to  obtain  his  point. 
And  to  be  a  man  of  figures  and  accounts  is  as  effentially  nc- 
cefiary as  any  thing  clfe;  more  efpecially  if  he  is  anyway 
concerned  in  matters  of  trade  and  money  affairs.  In  a  word, 
a  perfon  who  undertakes  any  branch  of  agency-bufinefs, 
ought  to  be  one  of  a  good  general  education,  a  genteel, 
affable,  and  communicative  difpofition,  and  to  have  nothing 
of  the  pedant  about  him. 
Agent  of  the  Bank  and  Exchange  in  France,  in  England 
called  a  broker,  is  a  public  perfon,  who,  in  cities  and  places 
of  trade,  ads  between  merchants,  traders,  bankers,  and 
other  perfons  of  bufinefs,  to  facilitate  the  trafiic  of  money, 
and  the  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange. 
For  the  nature  of  this  ofHce  in  England,  fee  Brokers. 
In  France,  before  the  reign  of  Charles  IX,  every  one  that 
pleafed  made  brokerage  their  bufinefs,  either  of  money  or 
merchandize,  and  there  was  no  difference  between  brokers 
of  goods  and  agents  of  exchange.  Nothing  more  was  necef- 
fary  for  a  perfon's  taking  on  him  this  office,  than  an  eftablifti- 
ed  reputation,  and  a  large  acquaintance  among  merchants, 
bankers,  and  other  ranks  of  men  of  bufinefs.  The  brokers 
ufually  (as  is  ftill  the  cuftom  in  fome  places)  were  chofen 
by  the  piovoft  of  the  merchants,  mayors,  and  fheriffs,  or 
judges-conful  of  cities,  to  whom  they  took  an  oath  for  the 
faithful  difcharge  of  their  employment. 

Charles  IX.  by  edict,  in  the  year  1572,  was  the  firft  that 
inftituted  a  number  cf  profeffed  brokers,  as  well  of  exchange 
and  money  as  of  merchandize,  who  were  to  be  admitted  by 
the  bailiffs,  fcnefchals,  or  other  judges  royal,  of  the  places  of 
their  refidenre. 

The  wars  of  the  league  prevented  the  execution  of  this  edict. 
But  Henry  IV.  renaming  the  defign  of  his  predeceffor,  by  a 
decree  of  council  in  1595,  prohibited  all  perfons  from  exer- 
cifin"-  the  profeflion  of  a  broker,  without  having  firft  obtain- 
ed a  commiflion  from  him,  on  pain  of  being  fentenced  aa 
tjuilty  of  fraud,  and  paying  a  fine  of  500  crowns  ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  he  fixed  the  number  of  brokers ;  eight  for  Paris, 
twelve  for  Lyons,  four  for  Roan,  and  as  many  for  Marfeilles; 
one  for  each  of  the  cities  of  Amiens,  Dieppe,  and  Calais  ; 
three  for  Rochelle,  three  for  Bourdeaux,  and  in  all  other 
cities  as  many  as  fhould  be  deemed  neceflary  ;  but  with  this 
intent,  that  none  fhould  be  obliged  to  employ  them  in  the 
negotiations  of  the  exchange  and  bank,  or  in  the  fale  of 
merchandize,  who  did  not  think  proper. 
The  inftitution  of  thefe  bank  and  exchange-agents  in  France 
havin"-  undergone  various  changes  and  alterations,  which 
afford  little  matter  of  ufe  or  curiolity  to  be  acquainted  with, 
we  fhall  not  tire  the  reader  with  a  tedious  detail  thereof,  as 
is  done  in  Savary,  but  give  a  fuccinct  account  of  the  fup- 
preffion  of  the  bank-agents,  and  the  new  creation  of  ex- 
change-agents in  1723,  wherein  there  is  fomething  deferving 
notice, 

Suppreffion  of  the  bank  agents  in  France,  and  new 
creation  of  exchange-agents  in  1723. 

The  bank-agents  by  commiflion,  created  in  1720  for  the 
city  of  Paris,  were  fupprefled  in  their  turn,  and  others 
eftablifhed  in  their  ftead,  with  the  title  of  office,  by  an  edict 
ofthe  month  of  January  1723. 

'In  this  edict  his  majefty  obferves  firft,  that,  being  informed 
that  the  feveral  alterations  made  in  thefe  offices,  by  the  fup- 
preffions  and  re-eftablifhments  which  had  been  ordered,  had 
rendered  their  condition  abfolutely  uncertain,  he  took  the 
refolution  to  remedy  it,  by  a  new  creation  of  thefe  officers. 
He  declares  afterwards,  that  he  annuls  and  fuppreffes  all  the 
offices  of  bank,  exchange,  and  trade-agents,  eftabliihed  till 
then  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in  what  number  foever,  with  what 
title,  and  under  what  denomination,  they  may  have  been 
eftablifhed  ;  and  that  he  creates  and  eftablifhes,  in  their  fteadr 
60  new  offices,  or  employments,  of  counfellors,  agents  of  ex- 
change, bank,  and  commerce,  to  perform  the  fame  functions, 
and  enjoy  the  fame  prerogatives,  and  the  fame  perquifites, 
or  brokerage,  enjoyed  formerly  by  the  agents  of  exchange, 
bank,  and  commerce,  created  by  the  edicts  of  Auguft  1708, 
and  November  17 14  :  but  yet  they  fhall  not  have  a  right  to 
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claim  an  exemption  from  the  poll-tax,  lodging  of  foldiers, 
and  other  taxes,  which  was  granted  to  the  (aid  officers  5 
nor  have  any  fettled  fulary,  nor  e^oy  the  franc-fale,  or  ex- 
emption from  the  falt-duty. 

And,  in  order  to  forward  the  redemption  of  the  national  debts, 
and  alfo  to  the  end  that  fuch  perfons  as  would  purchafe  thefe 
offices  might  do  it  the  more  eafily,  his  majefty  permits,  that 
the.money  to  be  paid  for  them,  together  with  the  two  fols  for 
every  livre  of  it,  be  paid  in  rent,  or  annuity-contracts  upon 
the  city,  in  rents  upon  the  provinces,  or  other  government- 
iecurities,  well  and  duly  liquidated.  Ordering,  likewife, 
that  tlie  annual  taxation  of  thefe  offices  fhall  be  reduced  to 
one  half  of  what  it  was,  to  be  paid  by  the  officers,  according 
to  th^1  fums  which  thefe  employments  coft  them  ;  and  that 
the  purchafers  fhall  be  admitted,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
the  former  proprietors  wefe,  by  virtue  of  the  grants  which 
fhall  be  fealed  in  the  great  chancery,  they  paying  only  one 
half  of  the  ufual  perquifites  of  a  gold  .mark,  for  the  regifter- 
ing  and  the  feal.  His  majefty  further  orders,  that,  whatever 
is  regulated  by  the  edicts  of  Auguft  1708,  and  November 
1714,  and  by  the  proclamations  iffued  out  in  confequenceof 
them,  concerning  the  functions  and  brokerage  of  exchange- 
agents,  be  executed  according  to  the  form  and  tenor  of  them, 
in  every  thing  that  is  no"  abrogated  by  this  prefent  edict.  It 
was  regiftered  in  the  parliament  the  12th  of  February  1723. 
For  the  execution  of  this  edict,  and  the  liquidation  or  clear- 
ing of  the  new  offices  of  exchange-agents,  commiffionerc 
were  afterwards  appointed  by  a  decree  of  council,  dated  April 
the  5th  ;  and  another  was  alfo  publiflied  the  4th  of  Auguft 
following,  for  the  reimburfement  of  the  fuppreffed  offices, 
the  poffeitbrs  of  which  were  prohibited  by  the  faid  decree  to 
intermeddle  with  the  functions  of  exchange  agents,  or  to 
take  or  receive  any  brokerage  annexed  thereto,  upon  pain  of 
a  fine  of  3000  livres. 

His  majefty  having  thought  it  proper  to  eftablifh  in  1724  a 
public  exchange  in  the  city  of  Paris,  where  all  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  all  other  commercial  affairs,  relating  both  to  in- 
land and  foreign  trade,  fhould  be  negotiated,  and  the  offices 
cf  exchange-agents,  created  the  foregoing  year  not  being 
taken  up,  his  majefty  judged  it  more  agreeable  to  the  new 
eftablifliment  of  this  exchange  to  put  the  exercife  of  thofe 
offices  into  commiffion,  and  to  appoint  fixty  perfons  of  capa- 
city and  honefty  to  perform  the  functions  of  them,  in  the 
form  and  under  the  conditions  in  the  regulations  which 
fhould  be  drawn  up  in  council. 

Thefe  regulations  contain  25  articles,  which  are  part  of  the 
41,  that  compofe  the  decree  of  council  iffued  the  24th  of 
September  1724,  which  orders  the  fetting  up  of  an  exchange 
in  the  city  of  Paris.  We  fhall  mention  here  fuch  of  them 
only  as  relate  to  the  exchange-agents,  by  commiffion. 
The  articles  of  the  decree,  which  contain  the  regulation  of 
the  functions  of  the  exchange-agents,  begin  with  the  17th, 
and  continue  to  the  41ft  and  laft  of  them,  both  inclufive; 
they  are  as  follows,  viz. 

XVII.  His  majefty  gives  leave  to  all  merchants,  traders, 
bankers,  and  others,  who  fhall  be  admitted  upon  change,  to 
negotiate  among  themfelves  bills  of  exchange,  notes  pay- 
able to  the  bearer,  or  to  order,  as  well  as  merchandizes,  with- 
out the  mediation  of  exchange-agents  :  and  with  regard  to  all 
other  commercial  affects  and  papers,  in  order  to  abolifh  thofe 
fictitious  fales,  which  have  hitherto  brought  them  into  dif- 
credit,  they  fhall  not  be  negotiated  but  by  the  mediation  of 
the  exchange-agents,  after  the  manner  as  fhall  be  hereafter 
explained,  upon  pain  of  imprifonment  of  thofe  who  fhall 
trade  in  them,  and  a  fine  of  a  thoufand  livres  to  be  levied  by 
diftrefs;  half  of  which  fhall  belong  to  the  informer,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  general  hofpital  ;  nor  fhall  it  be  lawful 
either  to  remit  or  mitigate  that  fine. 

XVIII.  All  negotiations  of  commercial  papers  and  effects, 
tranfacted  without  the  mediation  of  an  exchange-agent,  fhall 
be  declared  null  and  void,  in  cafe  of  a  difpute  ;  his  majefty 
forbidding  all  tipflaffs  and  bailiffs  to  bring  any  fummons,  on 
account  of  fuch  negotiations,  upon  pain  of  deprivation,  and  a 
fine  of  300  livres;  and  forbiddinglikewife  all  judges  to  give  any 
fentence  in  fuch  cafes,  upon  pamof  nullity  of  thofe  fentences. 

XIX.  The  60  offices  of  agents  of  exchange,  bank  and  com- 
merce, created  by  the  edict  of  January  1 723,  not  being  taken 
up,  his  majefty  orders  that  the  faid  offices  fhall  be  put  into 
commiffion,  to  be  executed  in  the  form  prefcribed  by  thefe 
prefent  regulations. 

XX.  Ten  confiderable  citizens  and  merchants  of  the  city  of 
Paris  fhall  be  chofen,  to  examine  the  capacity  of  thofe  who 
fhall  prefent  themfelves,  in  order  to  be  provided  with  the  60 
commiffions  of  agents  of  exchange,  bank,  and  trade;  and 
upon  the  report  of  thefe  ten  confiderable  citizens  and  mer- 
chants, his  majefty  will  caufe  letters  in  the  great  chancery  to 
be  delivered  tothem,  for  the  executing  of  the  faid  commiffions. 

XXI.  The  exchange-agents  fhall  all  be  of  the  catholic,  apo- 
ftolic,  and  Roman  religion,  Frenchmen,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom,  naturalized  at  leaft,  of  twenty-five  years  of  age 
complete,  and  of  an  unblemifhcd  reputation.  They  who 
fhall  have  obtained  letters  of  refpite,  or  made  contracts  for 
delay  of  payment,  or  been  bankrupts,  fhall  not  be  admitted 
exchange-agents. 


XXII.  The  exchange-agents  fhall  be  fworn,  that  they  will 
fulfil  their  commiffions  faithfully,  before  the  lieutenant-ge- 
neral for  civil  matters  at  Paris,  after  inquiry  made  by  him  of 
their  lives  and  morals  ;  and  they  fhall  pay  no  perquifites  for 
the  oaths  taken,  nor  for  their  admiffion. 

XXIII.  The  commiffions  of  exchange-agents  may  be  per- 
formed, without  derogating  from  the  quality  of  noblemen, 
his  majefty  giving  leave  to  thofe  who  fhall  be  provided  with 
them,  to  exercife  them  together,  with  the  offices  of  counfel- 
lors-fecretary  to  the  king,  both  in  the  great  court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  in  all  the  other  courts  of  Chancery  in  the  kingdom, 
without  their  having  occafion  for  any  other  decree,  nor  for 
letters  of  compatibility,  his  majefty  difpenfing  and  difcharg- 
ing  them  from  fuch  letters  and  decree. 

XXIV.  Upon  any  alteration  happening,  either  by  death,  or 
otherwife,  in  the  number  of  the  fixty  exchange-agents,  which 
fhall  have  been  appointed  to  exercife  the  faid  commiffions  ; 
the  examination  of  thofe  who  are  to  fucceed,  fhall  be  refer- 
red to  the  fyndic  of  the  exchange-agents  for  the  time  being, 
upon  whofe  advice  new  commiffions  fhall  be  iffued  out. 

XXV.  The  exchange-agents  fhall  be  obliged  to  appear  upon 
change  every  day,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  till  one 
in  the  afternoon,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays  ;  nor  fhall 
they  be  allowed  to  be  abfent  from  it  for  any  reafon  whatfo- 
ever,  except  in  cafe  of  ficknefs. 

XXVI.  They  fhall  every  one  of  them  keep  a  day-book,  or 
regifter,  which  fhall  be  numbered  and  marked  with  a  flou- 
rifh,  by  the  judges  and  confuls  of  the  city  of  Paris  ;  and  his 
majefty  commands  them  to  regifter  exactly  in  that  book,  all 
the  bills  of  exchange,  notes,  and  other  commercial  papers, 
and  all  merchandizes  and  effects  by  them  negotiated,  without 
regiftering  any  name, but diftinguifhingeachparticular article 
by  a  feries  of  numbers  ;  and  they  muft  deliver,  to  thofe  who 
fhall  employ  them,  a  certificate  figned  by  them  of  every  ne- 
gotiation they  fhall  have  tranfacted,  which  certificate  muft 
be  marked  with  the  fame  number,  and  the  fame  ftamp  with 
the  folio  of  the  regifter,  on  which  it  is  entered. 

XXVII.  The  exchange-agents  fhall  be  admitted  to  give  evi- 
dence and  make  oath  before  all  judges,  about  the  bufinefs 
they  fhall  have  tranfacted,  before  which  judges,  as  alfo  before 
the  arbitrators  who  may  be  appointed,  they  fhall  be  obliged, 
when  required  fo  to  do,  to  exhibit  and  produce  fuch  article 
of  their  regifter,  as  may  be  difputed. 

XXVIII.  When  negotiations  of  bills  of  exchange,  notes  to 
the  bearer,  or  order,  and  merchandizes,  fhall  be  tranfacted 
upon  change  by  the  mediation  of  an  exchange-agent,  the 
fame  agent  may  be  employed  by  the  drawer,  the  feller,  and 
the  buyer  of  merchandizes. 

XXIX.  As  for  the  negotiations  of  commercial  papers  and 
other  effects,  they  fhall  always  be  tranfacted  by  the  mediation 
of  twoexchange-agents;  for  which  purpofe,  fuch  perfons  as 
may  be  defirous  to  buy  or  fell  commercial  papers  and  other 
effects,  fhall  deliver  the  money  or  effects  into  the  hands  of  the 
exchange-agents,  before  change  time,  upon  their  receipts, 
containing  a  promife  to  account  for  them  within  that  day. 
However,  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  to  the  faid  exchange-brokers 
to  carry  or  receive  any  effects  or  money  upon  change,  nor  to 
tranfact  their  negotiations,  otherwife  than  in  the  form  here- 
after exhibited,  on  pain  of  fuch,  who  fhall  tranfgrefs  againft 
the  contents  of  this  article,  being  removed  from  their  em- 
ployment, and  paying  a  fine  of  3000  livres,  to  be  levied  by 
diftrefs  ;  half  of  which  fhall  belong  to  the  informer,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  hofpital  general. 

XXX.  When  two  agents  fhall  be  agreed  upon  change,  about 
any  negotiation,  they  fhall  give  each  other  their  note,  pro- 
mifing  to  furnifh  one  another  within  the  day,  that  is  to  fa)', 
one  the  effects  negotiated,  and  the  other  the  fum  agreed  upon 
for  the  faid  effects  :  and  each  of.  thefe  notes  fhall  not  only  be 
marked  with  the  fame  number  under  which  the  negotiation 
fhall  be  regiftered  in  the  book  of  the  exchange-agent,  who 
delivers  the  note,  but  alfo  counter-marked  with  the  number 
of  the  note,  delivered  by  the  other  exchange-agent,  that  they 
may  ferve  as  references  and  proofs  to  each  other.  Thefe 
notes  muft  be  regularly  difcharged  on  both  fides  within  the 
day,  upon  pain  of  being  conftrained  to  it  by  diftrefs,  and 
even  profecuted  extraordinarily,  in  cafe  of  embezzlement  of 
the  money  or  effects. 

XXXI.  The  exchange-agents  fhall  alfo  be  obliged,  in  clof-- 
ing  their  negotiations  with  thofe  who  fhall  have  employed 
them,  to  deliver  to  them  the  note,  on  the  back  of  which 
fhall  be  the  name  of  the  exchange-agents,  with  whom  the 
negotiation  was  tranfacted  ;  and  to  fet  down  in  the  certificate 
they  fhall  deliver  of  it,  according  to  the  26th  article,  the 
name  of  the  exchange-agent,  and  the  two  numbers  of  the 
note,  as  alfo  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  effects  bought  or 
fold,  and  the  price  of  the  fame. 

XXXII.  His  majefty  does  moftexprefslv  forbid  the  exchange- 
agents  to  enter  into  any  fociety  or  partnerfhip  among  them- 
felves, under  whatfoever  pretence  it  might  be,  or  with  any 
merchant,  or  trader;  or  even  to  execute  any  commiffion  for 
foreigners  or  ffrangers,  unlefs  they  be  actually  at  Paris  at  the 
time  of  the  negotiation,  upon  the  fame  penalty  as  mentioned 
in  the  29th  article. 

XXXIII. 
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XXXIII.  His  majefty  further  forbids  them  to  make  ufe,  un- 
der any  pretence  whatfoever,  of  any  clerk,  factor,  or  ma- 
nager, even  of  their  own  children,  for  the  tranfadtion  of  any 
bufinefs,  of  what  nature  foever,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  ficknefs  ; 
and,  even  then,  only  to  finifli  the  negotiations  already 
betrun,  but  not  to  enter  upon  any  new  one,  under  the  fame 
penalties  as  mentioned  in  article  29. 

XXXIV.  Nor  fliall  the  exchange-agents,  under  the  fame 
penalty,  carry  on  any  trade  in  bills  of  exchange,  notes, 
merchandizes,  commercial  papers,  or  other  effects,  directly 
or  indiredtlv,  for  their  own  proper  account. 

XXXV.  No  pcrfon  fhall  be  admitted  an  exchange-agent, 
if  he  be  book  or  cafh-keeper  to  any  merchant,  or  other. 

XXXVI.  The  exchange-agents  mall,  in  no  cafe  whatfoever, 
name  the  pcrfon  for  whom  they  are  to  tranfact  bufinefs,  but 
fliall  be  obliged  to  keep  an  inviolable  fccrccy,  and  ferve  them 
faithfully  in  every  circumftance  of  their  negotiations  ;  either 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  eftccts,  or  their 
price  :  and  thofc  that  fhall  be  convicted  of  prevarication, 
fhall  be  condemned  to  make  amends  for  the  damage  done 
by  them,  and  fufFcr  the  penalties  mentioned  in  the  29th 
article. 

XXXVII.  His  majefty  forbids  all  exchange-agents  to  ne- 
gociate  any  bills  of  exchange,  notes,  merchandi7.es,  papers, 
and  other  effects,  belonging  to  perfons,  whofe  failure  fliall 
be  known,  under  the  fame  penalties  as  above. 

XXXVIII.  They  are  alio  forbidden,  under  the  fame  penal- 
ties, to  endorfe  any  bills  of  exchange,  notes  to  the  bearer, 
or  order,  or  to  promife  to  pay  them,  in  cafe  they  be  not  paid, 
when  due.  It  fhall  o'lly  be  lawful  for  them,  when  required, 
to  certify  the  truth  of  the  fignaturc,  or  fign  of  the  drawers, 
accepters  or  endorfcrs,  and  of  thofe  who  mail  have  made  the 
bills. 

XXXIX.  The  king  forbids  them  alfo,  under  the  fame  pe- 
nalties, to  negotiate  anywhere,  but  upon  change,  bills  of 
exchange,  notes,  merchandizes,  commercial  papers,  and 
other  effects. 

XL.  The  brokerage  to  be  paid  to  the  exchange-agents  for 
their  negotiations  of  ready  money,  bills  of  exchange, 
to  the  bearer,  or  order,  and  other  commercial  papers,  fhall 
be  50  fols  per  iooolivres,  to  be  paid  25  fols  by  the  buyer, 
and  25  by  the  feller,  as  is  cuflomary  ;  and,  with  regard  to 
the  negotiations  for  merchandizes,  they  fliall  be  paid  upon 
the  foot  of  one  half  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  thofe  merchan- 
dizes, viz.  one  fourth  per  cent,  by  the  buyer,  and  one  fourth 
per  cent,  by  the  feller;  nor  fhall  they,  under  any  pretence 
whatfoever,  demand  any  other  or  greater  brokerage,  upon 
pain  of  punifhment  for  extortion. 

XLI.  The  names  of  the  exchange-agents,  who  fhall  have 
tranfgrefled  againft  thefe  rules  and  ordinances,  or  who  fliall 
have  been  deprived,  fliall  be  wrote  upon  a  board,  and  ported 
up  upon  change,  that  the  public  may  be  warned  not  to  em- 
ploy them  any  more. 

The  decree  of  the  24th  of  September  1724,  concerning  the 
eft.blifhing  an  exchange  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  60  exchange  agents  by  commiflion,  was  very  foon 
put  into  execution,  with  regard  to  the  appointing  of  thefe 
new  officers  ;  and,  on  the  14th  of  October  following,  a  fe- 
cond  decree  of  council  was  publifhed,  by  which  his  majefty 
declared,  that,  having  fecn  the  certificates  of  the  ten  con- 
fiderable  citizens  and  merchants,  appointed  to  examine  thofe 
who  fliould  prefent  themfelves  as  candidates  to  fill  up  the 
faid  offices  of  exchange-agents  by  commiflion,  the  fixty  per- 
fons named  in  his  decree  fhould  be  admitted  accordingly  ; 
and  as  fuch  tranfact  the  negotiations  of  all  bills  of  exchange, 
drawn  from  one  place  upon  another,  and  upon  places  in 
foreign  countries,  notes  to  the  bearer,  or  order,  commercial 
papers,  and  other  merchandizes  and  effects,  on  condition 
that  the  faid  fixty  exchange-agents  be  fworn  before  the  lieu- 
tenant-general for  civil  matters  in  the  city  of  Paris,  whom 
his  majefty  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 

Exchange-agents  of  Lyons,  Marfeilles,  and  Bourdeaux. 

Thefe  three  cities  of  France  being,  next  to  Paris,  the  places 
of  the  greateft  trade  in  bank  and  exchange,  Henry  IV,  as  has 
been  obferved  above,  did  not  forget  them  in  the  creation  of 
exchange-brokers,  in  the  year  1595  :  twelve  of  them  were 
defigned  for  Lyons,  four  for  Marfeilles,  and  three  for  Bour- 
deaux. It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  thefe  creations 
took  place,  or  at  leaft  it  is  very  likely  that  this  eftablifhment 
did  not  continue  long  :  for  in  1692  thefe  three  cities  had  ex- 
change-agents erected,  as  it  were,  into  municipal  offices^  and 
in  fome  cities  they  were,  in  a  manner,  hereditary.  Lyons 
had  forty  brokers  for  bills  of  exchange,  cafli,  remittances  of 
money,  buying  of  merchandizes  and  eftates.  The  perfons, 
who  acted  as  brokers,  took  no  patents  from  the  king,  but 
acted  only  under  the  commiflion  of  the  provoft  of  the  mer- 
chants and  echevins,  or  aldermen,  and  had  their  brokerage 
and  perquifites  paid  them,  according  to  the  tariffs  drawn  up 
by  thofe  officers  of  the  city,  and  particularly  by  that  of  the 
31ft  of  December  166S. 

The  number  of  brokers  for  bills  of  exchange,  merchandize, 
is't.  was  greater  at  Marfeilles,  and  their  functions  were,  in  a 


manner,  more  authorized.  There  were  forty-fix  of  them, 
who,  by  reafon  of  a  long  poffeflion,  looked  upon  their  com- 
miffionsas  real  offices,  and  difpofed  of  them  as  of  hereditary 
employments,  made  them  part  of  their  children's  fortune, 
and  alfo  mortgaged  them  like  real  eftates. 
Things  were  very  near  upon  the  fame  footing  at  Bourdeaux, 
and  thefe  commiffions  were  looked  upon  there  as  city  em- 
ployments. 

All  thefe  commiffions  were  created  and  erected  into  fettled 
and  hereditary  offices,  by  three  edicts  of  the  year  1692,  but 
iffued  out  in  different  months.  They  were  not,  however, 
fully  executed,  but  with  regard  to  Marfeilles  and  Bourdeaux, 
the  exchange-agents  and  brokers  of  thefe  two  cities  beine ex- 
empted from  the  general  fuppreffion  made  in  1705,  within 
which  thofe  of  Lyons  were  comprized,  like  all  the  others  in 
the  kingdom. 

The  edict,  by  which  that  fuppreffion  v/as  ordered,  having  at 
the  fame  time  created  1 16  new  offices  of  king's  counfellors, 
exchange-agents,  as  has  been  obferved  above,  there  were  25 
of  them  appointed  for  Paris,  and  20  for  Lyons.  But,  the 
edict  of  May  1707  having  again  fuppreffed  them  all,  except 
thofe  of  Paris,  that  of  1692  continued  in  force  for  the  city 
of  Lyons,  and  was  reftorcd  to  its  former  authority ;  to 
which,  however,  an  exception  was  made,  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  agents  and  brokers. 

The  brokerage  fee  of  the  exchange-agents  in  thefe  three 
cities  was  continued  upon  the  ancient  footing,  as  it  was  paid 
to  the  commiffion-agents,  except  with  regard  to  thofe  of 
Lyons,  whofe  brokerage  fee  was  increafed,  and  fettled  at  one 
half  per  thoufand,  in  the  room  of  one  third  allowed  by  the 
tariff  of  that  city,  for  money  depofited,  changing  of  the  fpe- 
cies,  drafts  and  remittances  for  foreign  places,  which  is  prac- 
tifed  at  prefent. 

Exchange-agents  of  the  city  of  Amftcrdam. 

The  city  of  Amftcrdam  is  one  of  thofe,  which  carries  on  the 
greateft  trade  in  the  world,  either  with  regard  to  the  large 
fums  of  money  which  its  merchants  and  bankers  remit  to 
all  foreign  countries,  cither  for  their  own  account  or  by  com- 
miflion, or  with  regard  to  the  almoft  infinite  quantity  of 
merchandizes,  with  which  its  warehoufes  are  flocked,  and 
which  are  continually  imported  or  exported,  by  the  trade 
they  carry  on  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  earth. 
To  render  that  immenfe  circulation  of  commerce  the  eafier, 
there  are  in  that  famous  city  two  forts  of  brokers,  or  agents 
for  exchange  and  merchandize.  They  are  called  makelaers 
in  Dutch.  Some  of  them  are  fworn  brokers,  and  others 
itinerant,  or  ambulatory  brokers. 

The  fworn  brokers  are  fuch  by  way  of  office,  as  it  were,  and, 
being  chofen  by  the  magiftrates,  are  fworn  before  them.  Of 
thefe  there  are  reckoned  to  be  375  Chriftians,  and  20  Jews: 
and,  when  there  happens  a  vacancy  among  them,  it  is  fup- 
plied  by  the  burgomafter,  whofe  turn  it  is  to  take  care  of  the 
trade  of  the  city  for  fix  months. 

The  itinerant  brokers  are  thofe,  who  without  having  any  pa- 
tent or  commiflion  from  the  magiftrates,  and  without  being 
fworn  before  them,  perform  the  functions  of  agents  and  bro- 
kers, and  act  in  negotiations,  cither  for  drafts  and  remit- 
tances of  money,  or  for  buying  or  felling  merchandizes. 
Their  number  is  greater  than  that  of  the  fworn  makelaers, 
or  brokers ;  fo  that,  taking  them  both  together,  there  are 
above  a  thoufand  perfons  employed  in  brokerage,  mpft  of 
whom  are  overloaded  with  bufinefs  and  negotiations.  The 
only  difference  there  is  between  thefe  two  forts  of  agents  and 
brokers  of  exchange  and  merchandize  is,  that  the  fworn 
brokers  are  admitted  to  give  evidence  before  courts  of  juftice, 
in  cafe  any  difputes  happen  with  regard  to  their  negotiations ; 
whereas  the  itinerant  brokers  are  not  admitted  to  give  evi- 
dence, and,  in  cafe  of  objection  by  one  of  the  parties,  bar- 
gains are  rendered  null  and  void. 

The  brokerage  fees  of  agents  and  brokers  of  the  bank  and 
exchange  are  paid  equally  by  thofe  who  give  their  money, 
and  by  thofe  who  receive  it,  or  who  furnifh  bills  of  exchange, 
unlefs  they  agree  to  the  contrary. 

Thofe  brokerage-fees  have  been  regulated  for  Amfterdam,  by 
the  ordinances  of  January  16 13,  and  of  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber 1624,  at  the  rate  of  18  ftivers  for  100  livres  de  gros, 
which  amount  to  600  guilders,  or  florins  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
three  ftivers  for  every  100  guilders,  to  be  paid,  one  half  by 
the  drawer,"  and  the  other  half  by  him  who  gives  his  money. 
That  the  reader  may  eafier  underftand  this  fubject  of  the 
brokerage  of  Amfterdam,  and  of  the  fees  paid  to  agents  and 
brokers,  we  fhall  add  here  the  following  table. 

A  Table  of  the  Brokerage  Fees,  paid  at  Amfterdam,  at  the 
Rate  of  18  Stivers  for  every  100  Livres  de  Gros. 

For  100  livres  de  gros  —  — 

For  1000  florins,  or  guilders         —         — 
For  1000  crowns,  which  are  reckoned  as  3000  ] 
florins  —  —  —  . 

For  iool.  fterling,  reckoned  as  1000  florins 
For  1 00c  daelders,  or  1666;  florins 
For  iooorixdollars  upon  Leipfic  and  Breflau 
For  1000  ducats  —  —  — 
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0  fl. 

18 

f. 

I  fl. 

10 

f. 

4fl. 

10 

f. 

I  fl. 
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f. 
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f. 
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For  iooo  erufadoes  —         —         —         2  fl.     io  f. 

For  iooo  florins  bank  money,  againft  current  1  x   ^     00  £ 

money  —  —  —  J 

For  an  a&ion  of  iooo  livres  de  gros  of   the  \  ^  ^      oq  ^ 

Eaft-India  company  —  —  J 

Brokerage  Fees  paid  to  Exchange-Brokers  in  feveral  cities  of 
Europe. 

At  London  I  for  every    100  1.  fterling,  which  makes  i  for 

each  of  the  parties. 
At  Venice  §  per  iooo. 
At  Genoa  \  of  a  crown  for  iooo  crowns. 
At  Bologna  one  fol  for  ioo  crowns. 
At  Geneva  4  for  iooo. 
AGIO,  a  bank  term.     (It  is  a  Venetian  word,  which  fignifies 
aid  or  afiiftance. )     In  moft  of  the  trading  cities,  where  there 
are  public  banks  eftablifhed,  the  word  agio  exprefles  the  ex- 
change, or  difference  there  is  between  bank  money,  and  cur- 
rent money,  or  cam.     So  that  if  a  merchant,  who  fells  his 
merchandize  ftipulated  to  be  paid,  either  100  livres  bank 
money,  or  105  cafh,  or  current  money,  in  fuch  a  cafe  the 
agio  is  faid  to  be  5  per  cent. 

The  bank  agio  varies  in  almoft  very  place  :  at  Amfterdam 
it  is  ufually  from  3  to  5  per  cent. ;  at  Rome  near  25  per  1500 ; 
at  Venice  20  per  cent,  fixed  ;  at  Genoa  from  15  to  16  per 
cent. 
Agio  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  the  profit,  which  arifes  from  money 
advanced  for  a  perfon ;  fo  that,  in  this  fenfe,  the  words  agio 
and  advance  are  fynonimous ;  they  are  ufed  among  merchants 
and  traders,  to  fignify  that  it  is  not  an  intereft,  but  a  profit 
for  money  advanced  in  trade.  That  profit  is  ufually  reckon- 
ed at  one  half  per  cent,  for  a  month,  that  is  to  fay,  the  rate 
of  fix  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  is  alfo  fometimes  called  exchange,  though  that  word  has 
no  great  affinity  with  it. 
Agio  is  alfo  ufed,  but  improperly,  to  fignify  the  exchange  of 
a  fum  negotiated,  whether  with  lofs  or  with  profit. 
Some  alfo  give  the  name  of  agio  of  infurance,  in  France,  to 
what  others  call  premium  in  England. 
AGIOTAGE,  a  French  word,  hardly  ever  ufed  but  in  a  bad 
fenfe  :   it  fignifies  commonly  an  unlawful  and  ufurious  trade. 
AGIOTRE  is  ufed,  by  the  French,  to  fignify  the  lending  mo- 
ney at  high  intereft,  and  carrying  on  an   ufurious  traffic  in 
notes,   bonds,  government  fecurities,  and   other  fuch  like 
papers  ;  of  which   the  debts  and  incumbrances  of  the  ftate 
confift.      See  the  next  article. 
AGIOTEUR,  a  term  eftablifhed  among  the  French  merchants, 
traders,  bankers,  and  other  people  in  bufinefs :  it  fignifies  a 
perfon  who  puts  out  his  money  to  high  intereft,  by  taking 
from  the  public,  bills,  promifTory  notes,  affignations,  or  bonds, 
and  other  fuch  papers,  at  a  very  low  price,  to  fell  them  out 
again  at  a  very  high  one.      Agioteurs   are  looked  upon,  in 
France,    as  public  nufances,  and  profeffed  ufurers,  who  un- 
der a  good  government  fhould  be  exemplarily  punifhed. 
AGITO,  which  is  alfo  called  GIRO,  a  fmall  weight  ufed  in 
the  kingdom  of  Pegu  :     two   agitos  make  a  half  biza,  and 
the  biza  weighs  a  hundred  teccalis,  that  is  to  fay,  2  pounds 
5  ounces  heavy  weight,  or  3  pounds  9  ounces  light  weight, 
of  Venice. 
AGNUS-CASTUS,  called  alfo  VITEX  by  fome,  a  plant  or 
fhrub  which  fometimes  grows  to  the  height  of  a  middle-fized 
tree.       The  agnus-caftus  thrives  beft  on. the  banks  of  rivers 
and  brooks,  and  in  rugged  and  ftony  places,  though  it  may 
alfo  be  cultivated  in  gardens.     Its  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the 
olive-tree,  but  they  are  longer  and  more  limber.      Its  trunk 
and  branches  are  woody  :  the  latter  end  in  many  boughs, 
which  are  long,  Aim,   pliable,  and  intermixed  with  leaves, 
bloflbms,or  feeds,  according  to  the  feafon.  The  bloflbms  are 
of  a  purple  colour,  and  fometimes  white.  The  feeds,  which  are 
properly  the  fruit  of  the  plants,  are  white  at  firft,  and  grow 
red  by  degrees.     Many  people  call  thofe  feeds  fmall  or  wild 
pepper  ;  either  on  account  of  their  figure,  which  is  not  un- 
like that  of  the  true  pepper, -or  becaufe  of  their  tafte,  which 
is  fomething  (harp  and  aromatic.     The  beft  feed  of  the  ag- 
nus-caftus is  that  which  is  new,  large,  plump,  and  comes 
from  hot  countries  ;  thofe  of  cold  climates  having  much  lefs 
virtue.    It  is  ufed  in  phyfic  for  the  cure  of  venereal  maladies. 
AGRA,  the  principal  kingdom  of  the  Mogul  empire.     It  has 
Bando  on  the  weft,  Dely  on  the  north,  Sambal  on  the  eaft, 
Gualear  and  part  of  Narvar  on  the  fouth. 
Agra,  its  capital,  is  a  place  of  great  traffic,  being  reforted  to 
by  merchants  from  China,  Perfia,  all   parts   of  India,  and 
by  the  Engliih  and  Dutch. 

Remarks. 

Great-Britain  once  hadafa£tory  here,  but  the  longdiftance 
to  Surat,  and  the  hazards  and  difficulties  they  underwent  in 
palling  thither,  made  them  withdraw  it,  though  they  conti- 
nue to  trade  here. 

The  Dutch,  who  have  frill  a  factory  in  this  city,  trade  chiefly 
in  fcarlct,  looking  glafi'es,  filver,  gold,  and  white  lace,  hard- 
ware, indigo,  cloth  of  Jelapour,  and  fpices.       They  have 


houfes  at  fcvcral  other  towns,  to  which  they  fend  facldri 
once  a  year  ;  and  have  always  fome  perfons  near  the  court, 
to  prevent  being  impofed  on  by  the  covetous  tyrannical  vice- 
roys and  governors  near  their  other  fettlements. 
The  number  of  midians,  where  the  public  markets  are  here 
kept  for  all  forts  of  provifions  ;  qi  covered  bazars,  where 
every  merchant  and  artificer  have  their  quarters  and  their 
fhops,  fome  of  which  bazars  are  near  half  aquarterofa  league 
long  ;  and  of  caravan feras,  which  they  fay  amount  to  above 
80  :  all  of  thefe  are  fufficient  to  convince  us,  both  of  the 
prodigious  extent,  and  of  the  immenfe  trade  that  is  carried 
on  in  this  city. 

This  trade  is  kept  up  by  feveral  caravans,  which  fet  out  from 
Amadabath,  Surat,  and  other  places,  compofed  commonly 
of  400  or  500  camels,  which  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  Moors, 
Turks,  Arabs,  Perfians,  and  other  nations,  ufed  to  carry 
their  merchandize  to  that  capital,  and  to  bring  back  from 
thence  feveral  others  in  return. 

Befides  the  indigo  of  Agra,  which  is  the  beft  in  the  world, 
they  get  from  thence  a  great  many  fluffs  and  linens  ;  the 
latter  of  which  are  a  fit  commodity  for  the  weft  and  the  north. 
Thither  likewife  are  carried  the  merchandize  from  Bantam 
and  Tartary  ;  and  here  alfo  arrive,  in  other  caravans,  the 
merchants  from  the  inland  parts  of  Indoftan,  or  the  Mogul's 
dominions. 

The  charges  on  merchandize  bought  at  Agra,  for  Surat, 
amount  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  including  the  remitting  of 
bills  of  exchange  at  5  per  cent,  packing  up,  carriage,  and 
the  duties  or  toll  for  the  roads,  according  to  their  feveral 
qualities. 

It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that,  in  all  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Mogul,  the  penalty  for  defrauding  the  cuftom-houfe 
of  the  duties  of  importation,  or  exportation,  is  not  the  for- 
feiting of  the  merchandize,  but  only  paying  double  the  duty, 
when  the  fraud  is  difcovered. 

The  indigo  that  is  cultivated  and  prepared  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Grand  Mogul,  particularly  that  of  Agra,  is  always 
20  per  cent,  dearer  than  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Eait- 
Indies  :  it  is  in  round  cakes  or  balls. 

Frauds  in  the  Indigo  of  Agra. 

As  there  are  three  forts  of  indigo  ;  namely,  that  of  the  firft 
leaves,  that  of  thefecond,  and  that  of  the  third  :  the  Indians 
endeavour  to  fell  the  one  for  the  other,  though  that  of  the 
fecond  leaves  be  worth  12  per  cent,  lefs  than  that  of  the  firft, 
and  the  laft  20  per  cent,  lefs  than  thefecond. 
The  impofition  may  be  difcovered  by  the  colour,  and  by 
breaking  fome  bits  of  the  pafte ;  that  of  the  firft  leaves  being 
of  a  bluilh  purple,  more  fhining  and  bright  than  the  two 
others,  and  the  fecond  fort  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  laft. 
Another  method  they  have  of  deceiving  in  the  fale  of  indigo 
is  this :  when  it  is  reduced  into  a  pafte,  they  dry  it  upon  fand, 
fome  of  which  always  fticks  to  it,  and  encreaies  its  weight; 
or,  when  it  is  dry,  they  keep  the  pafte  in  a  damp  place.  The 
adulteration,  made  by  fand  mixed  with  it,  may  be  known  by 
putting  the  indigo  into  the  fire;  the  indigo  will  be  confumed, 
and  there  will  remain  nothing  but  the  fand. 

Agra,  a  drug,  a  kind  of  fweet-fcented  wood,  found  in  the 
ifland  of  Hainan,  on  the  coaft  of  China.  The  fineft  is 
bought  generally  in  Hainan,  at  the  rate  of  80  taels  per  foot, 
and  fells  at  Canton  for  90.  The  fecond  fort  is  commonly 
bought  for  70  taels,  and  fells  for  80  ;  and  the  laft  is  bought 
for  45  taels,  and  fold  for  60. 

Agra-Caramba,  a  drug,  is  another  fweet-fcented  wood, 
which  alfo  comes  from  the  ifland  of  Hainan,  where  it  cofts 
about  60  taels  per  cati,  and  fells  at  Canton  for  80  to  85. 
This  wood  is  proper  to  purge  women  :  the  Japanefe  fet  a 
great  value  upon  it,  and  the  Chinefe  carry  them  a  vaft  quan- 
tity of  i'. 

AGREAGE,  thus  they  call,  at  Bourdeaux,  what  is  called 
courtage  (brokerage)   in  other  places. 

To  AGREE,  in  French  commerce,  is  to  approve,  ratify,  or 
confirm,  a  contract:  for  delay  of  payment.  They  fay,  by 
way  of  proverb,  that  the  debtor  muft  either  pay  or  ratify; 
that  is,  a  debtor  ought  to  fatisfy  his  creditor,  either  with 
money,  or  with  good  words. 

AGRICULTURE,  the  art  of  tilling  and  cultivating  the 
earth,  in  order  to  render  it  fertile,  and  make  it  bear  plants, 
trees,  fruits,  &c. 

The  principal  operations  in  agriculture  are  manuring,  plow- 
ing, fallowing,  fowing,  harrowing,  reaping,  mowing,  &c. 
And  to  thefe  belong  the  management  of  the  productions  of 
particular  places  and  countries;  as  heps,  hemp,  vines,  to- 
bacco, faffron,  liquorice,  woad,  &c.  To  the  fame  art  be- 
long alfo  planting,  tranfplanting,  pruning,  engraftjng  ;  the 
culture  of  forefts,  timber,  coppices,  &c. 

Remarks. 

Agriculture  confifts  either  in  feeding  or  tillage,  whereby 
are  raifed  flore  of  cattle,  corn,  and  fruits,  proper  for  food 
and  traffic. 

To  begin  with  feeding  :  and  here  I  might  enumerate  the  va- 
rious forts  of  cattle  raifed  and  bred  by  the  care  of  the  huf- 

bandman  . 
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band.uan  ;  but  the  moft  cfirntial  with  rcfpedt  to  our  traJcare, 

1.  The  cattle  for  beef :  Which,  befides  theexcellency  of  it's 
fkfh  for  nourifhment,  affords  many  neceffarics  for  our  trade, 
and  is  extremely  ferviceabie  in  tillage:  with  this  we  both 
nourifh  our  inhabitants  athome,  victual  our  fhips  for  foreign 
voyages,  and  load  them  with  the  feveral  manufactures  where- 
with it  doth  fupply  us :  from  the  milk  we  make  butter  and 
d  ic;  from  the  flefh,  beef;  from  the  fkin,  leather;  from 
tin  hit,  tallow;  and  of  the  horns  feveral  ufeful  neceflaries  : 
the  overplus  whereof,  above  our  own  confumption,  we  ex- 
port, and  fell  in  foreign  markets. 

2.  The  {Keep;  whofe  golden  fleece  being  the  bafis  of  our 
woollen  manufactures,  employ  multitudes  of  our  people  ; 
and  the  wool  being  of  different  lengths  and  finenefs,  makes 
them  of  various  forts  ;  whereby  thofe  animals  afford  us  a 
yearly  crop,  whilft  living;  and,  at  their  deaths,  we  have 
their  flefh  and  their  fkin?  for  variety  of  ufes. 

3.  Horfes  ;  whofe  labour  is  fo  ncceffary,  that  we  can  neither 
carry  on  our  hufbandry  or  trade  without  them  :  befides  their 
fttnefs  for  war,  being  efteemed  the  moft  courageous  in  the 
whole  world,  and  for  thefe  ufes  are  alfo  tranfportcd  abroad, 
as  a  trafficable  commodity.  They  are  fent  to  our  plantations 
in  America  ;  for  the  laft  to  fome  of  our  neighbouring  nations  : 
but  their  flefh  is  of  no  ufe,  their  fkins  of  little  ;  the  leather 
made  of  them  being  very  ordinary,  only  the  longeft  of  their 
hair  is  ufed  in  weaving  hats  for  the  ladies,  and  fome  forts 
are  ufed  in  perriwigs  for  the  men. 

There  are  fundry  other  forts  of  beafts,  fome  whereof  require 
no  care  in  raifing,  others  little;  fuch  as  the  flag,  the  deer, 
the  rabbit,  the  hare,  the  badger,  the  goat,  and  divers  others, 
whofe  fkins  are  neceffary  for  our  trade,  and  ufeful  in  our 
manufactures. 

Tillage  is  that  whereby  we  raife  our  corn,  by  turning  up  and 
manuring  the  land  ;  the  feveral  forts  whereof  are  wheat,,  rye, 
barley,  peafi,  beans,  vetches,  oats,  &c.  all  which  not  only 
afford  nourifhm.nt  to  ourfelves,  and  the  beafts  we  ufc  in 
labour,  but  ferve  for  coniiderable  articles  in  our  commerce; 
as  the/  give  employment  to  our  people  at  home,  and  are 
tranfportcd  abroad  according  to  the  furplus  of  our  domeftic 
confumption,  and  the  want  of  our  neighbours,  befides  the 
large  quantities  ufed  in  our  navigation. 
Thefe  produces  are  all  clear  profit  to  the  nation,  being  raifed 
from  earth  and  labour:  but  their  principal  benefit  to  the 
community  arifes  from  their  exportation  by  our  merchants, 
cither  in  their  own  kinds,  or  when  wrought  up,  the  remainder, 
which  is  fpent  athome,  tending  rather  to  fupply  our  wants 
than  to  advance  our  wealth;  which  exports  being,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  price  they  bear  in  other  countries,  and  thefe 
arifing  from  the  proportion  their  lands  hold  with  ours  in  their 
yearly  rents,  are  not  fo  great  in  fpecie  as  when  wrought  up. 
Butter  fimply  is  the  chief  wherewith  we  fupply  feveral  fo- 
reign markets ;  and  did  formerly  more,  till  by  making  it  bad, 
and  ufing  fcandalous  arts  to  increafe  it's  weight,  England 
loft  moft  of  that  trade,  and  is  now  beaten  out  of  it  by  Ire- 
land which  every  year  makes  theirs  better  :  befides,  they 
underfell  England  in  the  price,  as  they  do  alfo  in  beef,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  low  rents  of  their  lands. 
It  was  the  act  of  prohibition  made  formerly  in  England  that 
firft  introduced  them  into  a  foreign  traffic,  their  fole  dependence 
before  that  time  being  on  the  Enjrlifh  markets,  and  from  hence 
they  were  fupplied  with  what  they  ftood  in  need  of;  but, 
being  thereby  prohibited  from  bringing  their  cattle,  and  other 
provifions  to  England,  they  endeavoured  to  find  a  vent  for 
them  in  other  markets,  which  they  did  with  good  fuccefs, 
and  to  more  advantage :  the  fweetnefs  whereof  gave  a  fpring 
to  their  induftry,  and  put  them  on  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures, which  they  vended  alfo  where  they  exported  their  pro- 
vifions ;  till,  in  time,  it  became  fo  great  and  flourifhing  as 
to  give  us  apprehenfion  it  would  endanger  ours. 
As  for  corn,  foreign  markets  are  frequently  fupplied  there- 
with, both  from  thence,  and  from  the  iflands  of  the  Azores, 
cheaper  than  the  rents  of  our  lands  will  admit  ;  but  the 
Britifh  plantations  have  fome  dependence  on  England  for 
our  product  ;  and,  as  the  lands  of  Ireland  rife  in  their  yearly 
value,  they  will  have  more.  We  alfo  raife,  by  agriculture, 
confiderable  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax,  both  which  are 
Ufeful  in  our  trade. 

Among  the  feveral  trees  that  adorn  our  fields,  the  oak,  the  elm, 
and  the  afh  are  the  chief;  thefe  not  only  ferve  for  the  buildings 
of  our  fhips  and  houfes,  but "  alfo  furnifh  us  with  materials, 
wherewith  our  artificers  make  great  variety  of  things  fit  for 
our  commerce  :  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  better  care 
Was  taken  to  preferve  our  timber,  for  the  benefit  of  pofterity. 
This  gives  us  a  fhort  idea  of  the  effects  of  hufbandry,  which 
Is  apparently  the  original  fource  of  moft  of  our  treafures ; 
the  due  cultivation  of  the  earth  being  the  great  fountain  of  all 
materials  for  trade,  and  the  arts  of  commerce  render  them 
the  more  valuable  to  their  proprietors. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  it  will  ever  be  good  policy  to 
eafe  the  land,  in  order  to  promote  trade ;  and  to  encourage 
the  trading  intereft,  in  order  to  promote  the  landed. 
Every  object  of  traffic  requifite  to  the  fuftenance  of  life  being 
produced  by  the  earth,  the  more  our  lands  in  general  fliall 
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be  improved  and  cultivated,  the  greater  plenty  we  fhall  have 
of  vegetables  and  cattle  of  every  kind,  the  more  populous  the 
nation  in  ufeful  hands,  and  the  more  comfortably  and  happily 
will  the  people  fubfift.  As  thofe  produdtions  augment,  fo 
will  the  general  confumption  ;  the  greater  plenty,  the  cheaper 
will  every  thing  be,  whereby  trade  will  flourifh,  and  money 
alfo  grow  proportionably  plentiful  in  general  circulation: 
and  in  fuch  cafe,  lefs  money  will  purchafe  every  thin"  in 
proportion  as  the  plenty  of  land  produdtions  fhall  reduce°the 
price,  with  rcfpedt  to  the  demand. 

By  the  general  improvement  of  theold,  and  cultivation  of  frefh 
lands  to  a  degree  requifite  to  render  things  in  general 
cheap  and  plentiful,  fuch  plenty  will  foon  be  fo  magnified,  as 
to  reduce  the  price  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  to  one  half,  if  not 
one  third  what  it  is  at  prcfent.  This  will  reduce  the  general 
price  of  labour,  that  being  regulated  by  the  price  of  neceflaries 
of  life.  Will  not  this  make  all  our  fabrics  and  manufactures 
cheaper  as  well  among  ourfelves  as  foreigners,  fince  their 
value  is  conftituted  according  to  the  rate,  at  which  artificers 
an  1  manufacturers  can  fubfift?  Will  not  this  naturally  extend 
ourexportations,  not  only  amongft  our  prefent  foreign  cufto- 
mers,  but  attract  new  ones?  Such  new  cuftomers  who  at  pre- 
fent arc  incapable  of  purchafing  our  commodities,  byreafonof 
their  exceffivedearnefs  ?  Will  not  this  prcventour  competitors 
in  foreign  commerce,  whoarc  now  ftudioufly  promoting  every 
art  of  agriculture,  from  rivalling  and  fupplanting  us  in  that 
which  is  the  great  fupport  of  the  whole  Britifh  empire  ? 
In  countries  where  the  land  cultivated  does  not  afford  an  am- 
ple competency  of  it's  productions  to  make  the  whole  plen- 
tiful, nd  therefore  cheap,  will  not  the  people  in  general  be 
inevitably  diitrefled  and  miferable?  Can  any  chains  reftrain 
their  tranfmigration,  from  country  to  country,  'till  with 
feme  degree  of  confolation,  they  fhall  be  able  to  fuftain  the 
tuaJ  ftate  of  labour?  Where  this  policy  is  difregarded, 
will  it  not  cend  to  depopulation ;  where  regarded,  have  the 
contrary  effect  ? 

If  the  rents  of  lands  fhall  be  raifed  above  what  the  quantity  of 
circulating  money  will  enable  tenants  to  pay,willnot  the  mo- 
ney of  a  nation  grow  fcarcer  ana  (career  ?  Where  there  is  not 
a  quantity  of  land  effectually  cultivated  to  reduce  the  rents  in 
proportion  to  the  money,  will  not  the  fcarcity  of  money  at 
length  grow  fogreat,  as  to  leave  little  in  the  kingdom  ?  For, 
where  the  rents  are  kept  up  beyond  the  proportion  of  money 
to  pay  them,  will  not  every  thing  rife  in  fe's  price  and  value, 
commerce  grow  worfe  and  worfe,  it's  general  ballance  turn 
more  to  the  difadvantagc  of  the  dearer  n;  tion,  and  at  length 
the  nation  become  ftript  of  it's  money  as  well  as  it's  people? 
Did  not  the  demand  for  farms  in  greater  proportion  than  they 
were  to  be  had,  firft  raife  their  rents?  Did  not  this  deter 
people  from  encreaiing  the  cultivation  of  frefh  land,  as  the  de- 
mand fliows  they  would,  as  thty  encreafed  in  number?  What 
could  the  furplus  people  do,  but  ftrike  into  trades  and  profef- 
fions  ?  Whilft  the  neceflaries,  the  price  of  labour,  rents  of  lands 
and  manufactures  have  advanced  amongft  us,  have  not  thofe 
engaged  in  trade  and  profeflions  alfo  found  it  difficult  to  live  ? 
Will  not  more  and  more  be  daily  undone,  if  the  monftrous 
dearnefs  of  things  continues  as  it  does  ?  Can  the  gentleman 
flatter  himfelf  with  efcaping  a  proportionate  injury  with  the 
reft  of  the  people  ?  If  money  becomes  fcarcer  and  fcarcer, 
will  not  monopolizers,  foreftallers,  and  regraters,  multiply, 
to  enhance  ftill  more  and  more  the  prices  of  provifions.  fince 
the  produce  of  the  earth  at  a  cheap  rate  will  not  bring  fuffici- 
ent  fupport  to  the  farmer,  and  pay  all  charges  to  which  he  is 
liable?  Does  not  this  increafe,  inftead  of  leffen  the  evil? 
To  increafe  the  money,  to  keep  up  the  payment  of  rents* 
can  this  be  otherwife  effected  than  by  the  increafe  of  fuch 
foreign  commerce  as  will  bring  us  in  an  increafed  ballance  r 
But  how  can  this  be  expected,  except  by  thedecreafe  in  the 
price  of  our  commodities,  which  only  will  or  can  encourao-e 
and  enable  foreign  ftates  and  empires  to  buy  them  ?  Can 
this  be  effectually  done,  till  ihe  price  of  rents  is  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  money  ?  This  cannot  be  ac- 
complifhed,  till  a  due  quantity  of  wafte  land  is  taken  into 
cultivation.  This  meafure  will  make  farms  abound,  the 
only  natural  way  to  lower  rents  in  general. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  gentlemen  would  be  fufferers"  bv  low- 
ering of  rents,  by  fuch  means.  Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  all 
our  lands  fhould  be  raifed  20  per  cent,  per  annum ;  fince  that 
land  cultivated  woulcfbear  no  more  corn,  grafs,  nor  cattle,  &c. 
than  it  does  at  prefent,  mult  not  the  corn  and  c»v.tle  be  ad- 
vanced in  proportion?  Will  not  -the  neceflaries  of  life  coft 
the  labourer  more,  and  his  wages  be  raifed  accordingly  ?  All 
things  would  certainly  be  raifed,  if  money  could  be  found 
to  circulate  trade  at  fuch  an  advance;  and  fince  gentlemen 
as  well  as  the  labourer  would  buy  every  thing  at  fuch  an  ad- 
vanced price,  how  could  they  be  advantaged  by  receiving 
20  per  cent,  per  annum  more,  and  paying  the  fame,  or 
more,  for  what  they  flood  in  need  of? 
If  itfhould  befaid,  that  although  this  might  be  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  their  expence,yet  itwould  not  befo  to  their  favings, 
they  will  be  deceived.  Suppofe  a  gentleman  of  iocol.  per 
annum,  now  fpends  500I.  and  lays  by  500I.  per  annum:  if 
eftates  were  raifed  20  per  cent,  as  fuppofed,  he  would  then 
I  fpend 
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fpend6ool.   and  lay  by  600 1.  per  annum.     But  how  would 
he  be  the  richer,  fmce  the  price  of  every  thing  is  raifedatleaft 
in  the  like  proportion  ?  The  neccfiaries  of  life  will  coft  the 
labourer  more,  and  his   wages   muft  be  raifed  accordingly. 
Timber  for  carriages,   and  other  ufes,  will  coft  more  to  fell 
and  hew  :  horfes  to  draw  the  produce  of  the  earth  will  be 
more  expenfive,  and  confequently  carriage,  and  every  manu- 
facture will  coft  more.     All  things  in  general  will  certainly 
be   raifed,  while   money  can  be  found  to  circulate  trade  at 
fuch  an  advance.     Since  then  gentlemen  themfelves,  as  well 
as  others,  would  buy  every  thing  at  fuch  a  raifed  price,  how 
would  they  be  benefited  by  receiving  20  per  cent,  per  annum 
more,  and  paying  that  at  leaft  for  all  they  wanted  ? 
Thepurchafe  ofeftates  being  governed  by  the  intereft  of  mo- 
ney, will  be  valued  at  as  many  years  as  if  rents  had  not  fallen  ; 
and  though  the  fum  for  which  they  fell  will  be  annually  lefs 
as  the  rent  fhall  be  lowered  ;  yet  the  money  will  have,  at  leaft, 
all  the  fame  effecl,  apply  the  fame  as  you  pleafe.    If  the  lands 
were  raifed  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  this  would  not  make  them 
produce  more,  but  perhaps  lefs,  than  they  now  do,  by  putting 
it  out  of  the  farmer's  power,  in  fome  degree,  to  ufe  fo  much  fkill 
and  expence  in  cultivation  as  before  renis  were  fo  raifed:  as 
this  advance  of  rent  would  not  tend  to  increafe  the  produce, 
all  the  produce  muft  be  fold,  not  only  for  all  the  20  pounds 
more,  but  there  muft  be  profits  likewife  on  all  thofe20  pounds 
to  enable  the  farmers  to  purchafe  whatever  they  wanted  at  the 
higher  prices,  to  which  every  thing  will  be  enhanced  from  the 
general  rifeof  things,  as  it  paffed  through  every  hand,  compre- 
hending the  manufacturing  part  alfo;  this  would  ftill  propor- 
tionably  encreafe  the  profits  on  the  firft  raifed  prime  cofts, 
before  they  reached  the  confumer ;  and  muft  not  he  in  the  end, 
not  only  pay  the  advanced  20  pounds  rent,  but  the  enhanced 
profits  arifing  thereon,  through  all  the  feveral  hands  it  paffed? 
Andfince  labour,  which  adds  the  greateft  value  to  every  thing, 
will  in  this  cafe  be  enhanced  too,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  fame 
quantity  of  produce  muft  be  dearer  by  all  the  firft  advanced 
20  pounds  rent,  and  by  fuitable  profits  to  all  the  feveral  hands 
through  which  things  pafs,  together  with  a  greater  charge  of 
labour  thereon.  Whence  it  is  evident  that  if  the  fame  quantity 
of  produce  muft  thus  coft  a  great  deal  more  than  all  the  20 
pounds  rent,  by  which  it  was  enhanced,  the  feveral  parts  there- 
of muft  coft  more  likewife  in  fuch  proportion  ;    fo  that  we 
may  not  fcruple  to  affert,  that  140 1.  could  not  in  this  cafe 
purchafe  more  then  iool.  did  before  the  rife;  whereby  gentle- 
men, who  are  confumers  in  common  with  others,  would  be- 
come poorer  for  raifing  their  eftates  :  and  therefore  it  mould 
confequently  feem  manifeft  that  they  would  be  the  richer  for 
lowering  their  eftates  20  or  30  per  cent,  per  annum,  by  a  due 
increafe  in  the  cultivation  of  more  land,  fince  it  muft  be  no 
lefs  certain  that  70 1.  or  80 1.  would  purchafe  more  in  this 
cafe  than  iool.  does   at  prefent,  becaufe  it  is  evident   that 
120I.  in  the  other  cafe,  would  not  purchafe  fo  much  as 
iool.  doth  now.     So  that  if  rents  fhould  fall  30  per  cent, 
by  a  larger  land  cultivation,  every  thing  would  certainly  fall 
in  the  fame  proportion,  whereby  gentlemen  would  lofe  no- 
thing but  the  nominal  found  of  fo  much  per  annum. 
This  obvious   reafoning  evinces  why  gentlemen  cannot  live 
fo  well  and  hofpitably  on  the  fame  eftates,  as  their  anceftors 
did,  who  had  confiderably  lefs  nominal   income  than  their 
fucceffors.     If,  therefore,  gentlemen  find  themfelves  ftreight- 
ened  by  raifing  rents,    above  what  the  circulating  money 
amongft  them  will  enable   them  to  pay  ;  muft  not  this  in- 
creafe  the  ftreights  and   difficulties  of  the  people  on  whom 
fuch  heavy  rents  are  raifed,  and  account  for  their  arrearages 
and  badnefs  of  payments  ? 
AJAN,  a  coaft  and  country  of  Africa,  has   the  river  Quil- 
manci  on  the  fouth  ;  the  mountains  from  which  that  river 
fprings  on  the  weft;  Abyffinia,  or  Ethiopia,  and  theftreight 
of  Babelmandel  on  the  north ;  and  the  eaftern,  or  Indian, 
ocean,  on  the  eaft.     Going  from  fouth  to  north,  along  the 
coaft,  we  find  the  republic  of  Brava,  the  kingdom  of  Maga- 
doxo,  and  that  of  Adel,  and  fome  other  more  weftward  with- 
in the  land.      The  coaft  abounds  with  all  neceffaries  of  life, 
and  has  plenty  of  very  good  horfes.       The  kings  ofAjan  are 
often  at  war  with  the  emperor  of  the  Abyffins,  and   all  the 
prifoners   they  take  they  fell  to  the  merchants  of  Cambaya, 
thofe  of  Aden,  and  other  Arabs,  who  come  to  trade  in  their 
harbours,  and  give  them  in  exchange  coloured  cloths,  glafs- 
beads,  raifins,  and  dates;    for  which   they  alfo  take  back, 
befides  fb,res,  gold  and  ivory.      The  whole  fea-coaft,  from 
Zanguebar  to  the  ftrei^ht  of  Babelmandel,  is  called  thecoaft 
of  Ajan ;  and   a  confiderable  part  of  it  is  ftiled  the  Defert- 
coaft.     It's  kingdoms,  or  provinces,  are  as  follow: 

1.  Brava,  the  capital  of  a  republic  of  the  fame  name,  is 
fituatc  between  two  arms  of  the  river  Quilmanci,  where  it 
has  a  pretty  good  harbour.  It  is  a  pretiy  large  city,  and  is 
inhabited  by  rich  merchants,  who  trade  in  gold,  filver,  filks, 
ftufFs,  isfc.  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Portugueze. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  ambergrcafc  on   the  coaft  of  Brava. 

2.  Magadoxo,  or  Madogaxo,  has  the  kingdom  of  Adel  on 
the  north  ;  the  kingdom  of  Alaba  on  the  weft  ;  the  terri- 
tories of  Brava  on  the  north  ;  and  the  eaftern  ocean  on  the 
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eaft.  This  country  abounds  with  barley,  and  other  fruit, 
and  feeds  great  numbers  of  horfes  and  other  cattle. 
To  the  capital  city  Magadoxo  a  great  many  merchants  of 
Cambaya  and  Aden  bring  fluffs,  drugs,  and  fpices,  whicn 
they  exchange  for  gold,  ivory,  and  wax. 
3.  Adel  has  Magadoxo  on  the  fouth  ;  part  of  the  eaftern 
ocean,  and  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Ajan  which  is  called  the 
Defert-coaft  on  the  eaft;  the  {freights  of  Babelmandel  on  the 
north,  and  the  Galles,  with  the  kingdoms  of  Dancari  and 
Balli,  on  the  weft. 

The  town  of  Zeila,  feated  in  a  gulph  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the 
mouth  of  the  ftreight  of  Babelmandel,  is  extremely  populous. 
The  foil  about  Zeila  is  nothing  but  a  dry,  barren  fand,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  fetch  frefh  water  two  days  journey  from 
the  city  :  but,  at  that  diftance,  the  country  abounds  with 
corn  and  fruit  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  inhabitants  cannot 
ufe  it  all,  and  the  Arabs  of  Aden,  and  other  neighbouring 
countries,  come  and  make  their  provifions  here.  The  country 
abounds  alfo  with  cattle  ;  befides  which,  they  have  alfo  here 
gold,  ivory,  frankincenfe,  pepper,  and  gre^  numbers  of 
flaves,  whom  they  buy,  or  fteal,  in  Abyffinia,  all  which  they 
exchange  with  the  merchants  of  Arabia  and  Cambaya  for 
cloths,  amber,  necklaces,  glafs  beads,  raifins,  dates,  &c. 
The  inhabitants  of  Quiloa,  Melinda,  Mombafa,  and  other 
parts,  come  and  buy  horfes  at  Barbora,  another  fea-port 
town  on  this  coaft. 

4.  Dancali,  Dancale,  or  Dangale,  lies  to  the  weft  of 
the  Red  Sea,  to  the  eaft  and  fouth  of  Abyffinia,  and  to  the 
north  of  Balli  and  Fatagar.  It  has  a  fea-port  town  called 
Bailar.  There  is  a  place  called  the  Land  of  Salt,  becaufe  it 
contains  mines,  out  of  which  they  dig  vaft  quantities  of  fait, 
which  is  carried  into  other  countries  on  camels,  and  affords  a 
confiderable  trade.  The  foil  here  is  almoft  every-where 
barren,  and  produces  no  corn  at  all. 

AIDERBEITZAN,  or  as  the  Perfians  call  it  AZE  R-- 
B  E I A  N,  or  A  S  A  P  A I C  A  N,  a  province  in  Perfia,  bor- 
ders on  the  eaft  to  the  province  of  Ghilan  and  Tabriftan;  to 
the  fouth  on  Perfian  Irack ;  to  the  weft  and  north-weft  upon 
Upper  Armenia  and  the  river  Aras  ;  and  to  the  north,  on 
Schirwan.  The  foil  of  this  province  is  fruitful,  and  the 
climate  healthy,  though  cold.     It  contains, 

I.  Tauris,  a  very  large  and  potent  city,  being  the  fecond  in 
Perfia,  for  dignity,  grandeur,  riches,  trade,  and  number  of 
inhabitants.  The  city  contains  15,000  houfes,  and  as  many 
fhops ;  for  the  houfes  in  Perfia  are  not  in  the  fame  place  with 
their  fhops,  which  ftand  for  the  moft  part  in  long  and  large 
arched  ftreets  40  or  50  feet  high,  which  ftreets  are  called  ba- 
zars, or  markets,  and  make  the  heart  of  the  city;  the  houfes 
being  in  the  out-parts,  and  having  almoft  all  gardens  belong-- 
ing  to  them. 

Thefe  at  Tauris  are  the  fineft  bazars  that  are  in  any  place 
of  Afia;  and  it  is  a  lovely  fight  to  behold  their  vaft  extent, 
their  largenefs,  their  beautiful  cupolas,  and  the  arches  over 
them,  the  number  of  people  that  are  there  all  day  long,  and 
the  vaft  quantity  of  merchandizes  with  which  they  are  filled. 
The  grandeft  of  all,  and  where  they  fell  their  jewels  and 
wares  of  greateft  value,  is  octangular,  and  very  fpacious, 
being  called  kaiferie,  or  the  royal  market-place.  Their  other 
public  buildings  are  no  lefs  fumptuous,  nor  lefs  populous. 
The  houfes  where  they  fell  tobacco,  coffee,  and  ftrong  li- 
quors, are  anfwerable  to  the  beauty  of  the  reft.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city  amount  to  about  550,000  fouls,  though 
feveral  perfons  there,  fay  there  are  no  lefs  than  1,  100,000. 
The  number  of  ftrangers  alfo,  which  are  there  at  all  times, 
is  very  great;  they  reforting  thither  from  all  parts  of  Afia; 
nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any  fort  of  merchandize  of  which 
there  is  not  a  magazine  to  be  found  at  Tauris.  The  city  is 
full  of  artifts  in  cotton,  in  filk,  and  in  gold  ;  and  feveral  of 
the  principal  merchants  there  affirmed  to  Sir  John  Chardin, 
that  there  are  above  6000  bales  of  filk  wrought  out  in  manu- 
facture every  year. 

The  trade  of  the  city  extends  all  over  Perfia  and  Turky,  into 
Mufcovy,  Tartary,  the  Indies,  and  over  the  Black  Sea.  Not 
far  from  the  city,  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  are  to  be  feen 
great  quarries  of  white  marble,  of  which  there  is  a  fort  that 
is  tranfparent.  The  people  of  the  country  imagine  it  to  be 
water  of  a  mineral  fountain,  congealed  and  hardened  by  de- 
grees :  There  are,  indeed,  not  far  from  it,  two  confiderable 
mines,  the  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  fait ;  but  there  has 
been  no  working  in  the  gold  mine  for  a  long  time,  becaufe 
they  always  found  that  the  profit  never  anfwered  to  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  labour. 

Trie  bazars  at  Ardebil,  or  Ardevil,  are  fine  and  well 
covered ;  but  here  they  deal  very  little  in  gold  fluffs  and 
jewels,  as  they  are  faid  to  have  done  formerly,  and  as  they 
do  in  other  places.  Here  are  but  three  or  four  large  ftreets 
where  the  chief  fhops  are ;  the  reft  are  not  worth  fpeaking 
of:  and,  indeed,  trade  flags  here  very  much.  The  meidan,  or 
great  fquare,  is  300  paces  long,  and  150  broad,  having  fhops 
all  round  it,  which,  when  this  city  was  in  its  flourifhing  con- 
dition, were  well  ftocked  with  valuable  commodities;  but 
the  richeft  goods,  fuch  as  jewels,  gold,  filver,  filk,  £jf#.  were 
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kept  in  another  market-houfe,  or  exchange,  which  is  a 
fquarc  building,  arched  over,  and  opens,  at  three  gates, 
into  three  long  ftrccts. 

At  Miana  there  is  a  kind  of  cuftom-houfc,  where  the  officers 
are  laid  to  be  very  tyrannical  in  their  exactions  upon  the 
meaner  fort  of  people  who  travel  that  way. 

Soltanaya,  orSuLTANiA,  has  fome  bazars,  but  not  con- 
fidence ;   nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  reckoned  a  trading-place. 

AIDS  of  aflizes  of  wood,  are  petty  officers  of  the  city  of  Pa- 
ris, appointed  by  the  provoft  of  the  merchants,  and  the  cche- 
vins,  to  mcalurc  the  wood  for  fuel  which  is  proper  to  be 
mcafured,  and  are  landed  on  the  keys.  This  they  do  in  the 
prelencc,  and  under  the  orders,  of  the  affizers  of  wood, 
whom  they  thus  aid  and  affift  in  the  exercife  of  thefe  func- 
tions, which  are  the  chief  that  belong  to  the  office  of  affizers 
of  wood. 

Aids,  or  Aides,  in  French,  is  faid  in  general  of  all  fubfidies 
levied  by  the  prince's  authority  (and  in  England  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king  and  parliament)  or  of  fuch  as  are  voluntarily 
granted  by  the  people,  to  aid  and  affift  the  ftate  on  urgent 
occafions.  In  Fiance  that  word  is  particularly  ufed  tqfignify 
one  of  the  king's  general  farms,  which  confift  chiefly  in  the 
duties  laid  upon  wine.  They  call  ordonnance  of  aids  an  or- 
donnancc  of  Lewis  IV,  iflued  at  Fontainebleau  in  June  1680, 
which  regulates  the  trade,  fale,  tranfportation,  import,  and 
export  of  wines,  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom. 

AIGRIS,  a  ftone  which  ferves  inftead  of  current  coin  among 
the  Illinois,  a  nation  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  where 
the  river  Afbin  runs,  near  the  gold-coaft.  It  is  there  looked 
upon  as  a  precious  ftone,  and  yet  it  has  nothing  in  it  to  make 
it  very  valuable.  It  is  of  a  grcenilh-blue  colour,  without  any 
luftre  ;  pretty  hard,  indeed,  but  it  does  not  take  a  good  polilh, 
or  they  have  not  fkill  enough  to  poliih  it  better.  And  yet 
they  are  very  fond  of  it;  and,  when  they  buy  it,  they  give 
its  weight  in  gold  for  it.  They  make  little  bits  of  it,  called 
betiquets,  which  are  bored  through  in  the  middle,  that  they 
may  firing  them  on  fmall  threads,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees. 
Confidering  the  price  of  that  ftone,  the  betiquets  muft  be  ex- 
tremely fmall,  fince  two  of  them  arc  worth  but  one  penny 
French  money.  They  cut  fome  in  the  form  of  cylinders,  an 
inch  long,  aid  they  are  bored  through  length-ways.  They 
ierve  as  ornaments  for  the  beards  of  the  kings  and  lords, 
making  trefies  of  the  hair,  which  they  pafs  through  thofc 
cylinders.  Akaefini,  king  of  the  Illinois,  had,  in  the  20  trefies 
of  his  beard,  60  of  thofe  cylinders,  which  were  worth,  at 
leaft,  20,000  crowns.  But,  for  all  that,  this  pretended  pre- 
cious ftone  is  not  fo  fhiningand  bright  as  green  rafadc,  which 
is  brought  them  from  Europe.     *  I  am  pretty  much  inclined 

*  to  think,  fays  the  Chevalier  de  Marchais,  in  his  Voyage  de 
'  Guinee,  torn.  I.  p.  261,  that  the  aigris  is  the  fame  as  the 

*  ftone  called  jade,  or  a  kind  that  comes  near  it,  but  which 
'  is  not  well  polilhed  by  the  Illinois,  which  is  owing  to  their 

*  want  of  fkill.' 

AIRESHIRE,  in  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
fhire  of  Renfrew  ;  on  the  fouth  with  Galloway;  on  the  eaft 
with  Clydfdale  ;  and,  on  the  weft,  with  the  frith  of  Clyde. 
This  county  is  very  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  are  ex- 
v  ceeding  induftrious.  It  is  divided  into  Carrick,  Kyle,  and 
Cunningham,  which  are  reckoned  the  three  great  bailleries 
of  Scotland. 

1.  Carrick  is  fruitful  in  pafture,  and  is  abundantly  furnifhed 
with  commodities,  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  chief  rivers 
are  Stincher  and  Girven,  which  abound  with  falmon  and 
other  good  fifh.  The  people  towards  the  coaft  are  great  fifher- 
men,  though  there  is  no  confiderable  port  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  are  employed  by  the  merchants  of  Glafgow,  and 
elfewhere,  to  catch  herrings  for  them.  The  chief  town  is 
Maybole,  which  has  a  pretty  good  market,  by  reafon  the 
coaft  near  it  is  full  of  people;  but,  though  it  ftands  on  the 
coaft,  it  has  no  harbour. 

2.  Kyle,  is  feparated  from  Carrick  by  the  river  Dun,  and 
from  Cunningham  by  the  Irwin ;  both  which,  together  with 
the  river  Aire,  abound  with  falmon.  It  is  more  populous 
than  Carrick,  and  the  foil  is  better.  It's  chief  town  is 
Aire,  which  ftands  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  its  own 
name,  has  a  very  good  harbour,  and  lies  conveniently  for 
trade ;  but  it  is  now  fo  declined,  that  the  townfmen  fay, 
from  having  been  the  fifth  beft  town  in  Scotland,  it  is  now 
the  fifth  wdrft,  which  is  owing  td  the  lofs  of  its  trade.  But 
what  was  the  reafon  of  the  decay  of  trade  in  this  place  is  not 
eafy  to  determine. 

3.  Cunningham,  is  a  country  rich  and  fruitful,  abounding 
with  fine  paftures  and  iiulofures  near  its  capital  town, 
which  is 

Irwin.  Here  they  have  a  port,  which  was  formerly  in  much 
better  condition  than  it  has  been  for  fome  years  paft,  the  har- 
bour being  fo  much  decayed  by  length  of  time,  and  other 
accidents,  that  the  trade  of  the  town  has  declined ;  for 
the  water  not  being  confined  to  its  proper  channel,  the  har- 
bour became  fo  choaked  up  with  fand,  that  it  was  of  little  ufe 
to  what  it  had  been  ;  fo  thatfhips  of  very  fmall  burden  were 
frequently  fhut  up  for  feveral  months  in  the  river,  before 
they  could  fail  out  to  fea.  At  the  fame  time,  the  church, 
town-houfe,  bridge,  and  other  public  works,  being  in  a  rui- 


nous condition,  an  act  of  parliament  was  palled,  in  1736,  the 
ninth  ofGeorge  II.  for  laying  a  duty  of  two  pennies  Scots 
upon  every  Scots  pint  of  ale  or  beer  fold  in  the  town  of  Irwin 
and  its  liberties;  and  a  duty  of  a  penny  fterling  upon  every 
ton  of  coals  fhipped  off  for  tranfportation.  By  which 
means  the  harbour  is  reftored  to  its  priftine  goodn^fs,  and 
the  town  to  its  former  flourilhing  condition.  But  thus  much 
may  be  faid,  that,  nctwifhftanding  the  declining  ftare.  of  its 
harbour  before  this  act  palled,  it  carried  on  a  greater  trade 
than  moft  of  the  ports  between  Aire  and  Dumfries.  Their 
chief  trade  is  in  Scots  coal,  which  they  export  in  great  quan- 
tities to  Ireland  ;  the  neighbouring  hills  abounding  with  this 
commodity. 

AKOND,  an  officer  of  juftice  in  Perfia,  before  whom  are 
brought  all  caufes  relating  to  orphans  and  widows,  in  regard 
to  contracts,  and  other  civil  matters.  He  ii  the  chief  of  the  law- 
college,  and  reads  lectures  to  all  the  inferior  officers.  He  has  his 
deputies  in  the  f-veral  provinces  ■•.  thekii  gdc  .,  rh  ',  with  the 
fecond  f.idra,  conclude  all  bargains,  agreements,  and  -ontrafts. 

ALABASTER,  a  kind  ofn.  -hi",  v.'h.  h  is  fo  ft  and  eafy  to  cut. 
There  are  feveral  forts  of  it  :  the  moft  common  is  v/hite 
and  finning,  and  was  fori  eaft  eftcem«d :  that  which 

is  of  a  horn-colour,  ,->nd  tivnfparcnt,  was  not  much  more 
valued.  Th ;  moft  precious  was  ihat  which  is  yt  ''owifh,  f'ome- 
thing  like  honey,  and  fpotted  with  points,  or  fm.  1  veins. 
The  white  alabafter  feems  to  have  the  preference  above  all 
others  at  prefent.  It  is  clofe,  and  very  prop  r  to  ms  '-'.efigures, 
flukes,  columns,  ornaments,  and  veflels  of  feveral  fizes.  The 
antients  ufed  fuch  veflels  to  put  their  moft  admired  perfumes 
in.  The  countries  in  Europe,  which  abound  moft  with 
alabafter,  are  Germany,  towards  Coblentz  ;  the  province  of 
Macor.nois,  in  the  neighbourhood  ofCluni,  in  France;  Italy, 
towards  Rome,  where  that  or  Montaiout  is  particularly  re- 
markable ;  not  only  for  its  whitenefs,  but  alfo  for  the  bignefs 
of  its  blocks,  fome  of  which  are  fo  large,  that  ftatues,  as  big 
as  life,  may  eafily  be  cut  out  of  them.  F.  Labat,  in  his  jour- 
ney to  Italy  (Voyage  d'It..lic,  torn.  VI.  p.  74.)  obferves,  that 
there  are  quarries  of  alabafter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vil- 
lage called  de  la  Tofta,  nearCivita  Vecchia  :  there  is  alfo  ala- 
bafter to  be  found  in  fome  places  of  Lorrain;  but  it  is  not 
much  efteemed. 

Cornelius  le  Bruyn,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Levant  (Voyage  du 
Levant,  torn.  V.  p.  284.)  relates,  That  he  has  feen  moun- 
tains of  alabafter,  which  are  about  150  leagues  weft  diftant 
from  Archangel.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  call  them 
pifoertje,  that  is  to  fay,  ovens.  They  are  fubterraneous  grot- 
toes, formed  by  nature,  after  a  very  particular  manner.  The 
chief  entry  feems  to  be  fupported  by  pillars  of  rocks,  in  the 
form  of  pilafters;  and  there  are  feveral  other  by-ways,  which 
lead  into  fmall  grottoes.  The  ftones  are  as  white  as  common 
alabafter,  but  not  fo  hard  ;  and  yet  feveral  pretty  pieces  of 
work  are  made  of  them.  Thefe  mountains,  which  are  half 
a  league  in  extent,  are  feen  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours  along 
the  river  Penda,  and  there  are  no  grottoes  beyond. 

ALADULIA,  a  province  of  Anatolia,  or  Afia  Minor,  compre- 
hends, in  its  largeft  fenfe,  Cappadocia  Magna,  and  theLefler 
Armenia.  It  joins  to  the  country,  or  Beglebergate  of  Tre- 
bizond  on  the  fouth,  and  is,  by  the  Turks,  called  the  Begle- 
bergate of  Munit,  or  Marafch.  This  diftridr  is  likewife 
called,  by  the  Turks,  Dulgadir,  or  Dulcadia.  The  terri- 
tory of  this  province  is  unfit  for  tillage,  but  hrth  abundance 
of  fine  pafture-grounds,  on  which  the  inhabitants  breed  a 
prodigious  number  of  cattle,  efpecially  horfes  and  camels, 
befides  great  herds  of  fheep  and  goats. 

1.  Cappadocia,  befides  the  great  pafture-grounds,  produces 
wines  and  fruits  in  greac  quantities;  and  the  mountains,  with 
which  it  abounds,  efpecially  that  long  and  high  chain  of 
them  called  Antitaurus,  have  mines  of  filver,  copper,  iron,- 
alum.     Its  chief  cities  are, 

Marafch,  which  is  large,  and  well-built,  and  drives  a  good 

traffic. 

Caefarea,  now  Caifar,  a  fair  and  populous  city,  the  ftage  of 

all  the  caravans  of  the  eaft,  which  here  difperfe  themfelves 

to  their  refpeclive  cities.      The  bazars  are   handfome  and 

well  ftored,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  quite  polite,  drive 

a  confiderable  trade  in  cotton. 

2.  Armenia  the  LefTer,  the  other  province  of  Aladulia,  fo 
called  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Greater  Armenia,  which 
belongs  to  Perfia,  has_  little  or  no  trade,  and,  therefore,  no 
place  of  note. . 

ALAMODE,  in  commerce,  a  thin,  light,  glofly,  black  filk, 
not  quilled,  or  crofied,  chiefly  ufed  for  womens  hoods  and 
mens  mourning  fcarfs. 

The  fubftance  of  the  feveral  acts  of  parliament  now  in  force 
that  relate  to  this  article,  is  as  follows. 
Alamodes  and  luftringsmay  not  be  imported  but  into  London 
only;  and  upon  notice  firft  given  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  of  the  quality,  quantity,  with  the  marks,  numbers, 
and  packages,  the  names  of  the  importer,  the  fhip,  and  her 
burden,  the  mafter,  the  place  v/here  to  be  laden,  and  into 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  imported  ;  and  taking  a  licence 
under  the  hands  of  the  faid  commiffioners,  or  any  three  of 
them.  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  5.  feet.  14.  9  and  10 
Will.  HI.  cap.  43.  feet.  1. 
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If  they  are  imported  into  any  other  port  than  London,  or 
without  notice,  licence,  and  payment  of  duty,  and  not 
fealed  or  marked,  are  forfeited,  or  their  full  value.  4  and  5 
Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  5.  fee*.  14.  5  and  6  Will,  and  Mar. 
cap.  20.  feci.  45.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  feci:.  2. 
Upon  importation  they  are  to  be  marked  and  fealed,  and  re- 
gistered in  a  particular  book,  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms, 
before  delivered  out  of  the  cuftom-houfe  warehoufe.  5  and 
6  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  20.  feci.  45.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap. 
43.  feci.  2.  If  the  feals,  or  marks,  are  altered,  counter- 
feited, or  mifapplied,  the  offenders,  and  their  aiders,  &c. 
are  each  to  forfeit  500  i.  and  to  ftand  in  the  pillory  for  the 
fpace  of  two  hours.  5  and  6  William  and  Mary,  cap.  20. 
feci.  45.  6  and  7  William  III.  cap.  18.  feci.  30.  9  and 
10  William  III.  cap.  43.  feci.  5. 

If  they  are  imported  without  payment  of  duty,  or  being  pro- 
hibited, or,  by  way  of  infurance,  delivered,  oragreedtobe 
delivered,  the  importer,  contractor,  or  receiver,  may  be 
profecuted,  and  a  capias  in  the  firft  procefs,  fpecifying  the 
fum  of  the  penalty  may  be  iffued,  and  the  offenders  be  ob- 
liged to  give  fufficient  bail  to  appear  in  court,  and,  at  fuch 
appearance,  muft  give  fecurity  to  anfwer  all  forfeitures  and 
penalties,  or  elfe  go  to  gaol.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  36. 
feci.  1  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  feci.  8. 
If  they  are  fraudulently  imported,  knowingly  received  into 
cuftody,  bartered,  or  fold,  every  perfon  concerned  is  to  for- 
feit 500 1.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  feci.  3. 
If  they  are  bought,  fold,  or  harboured,  being  fealed,  or 
marked,  with  a  counterfeit  feal,  or  mark,  the  offenders 
knowing  thereof,  and  not  difcovering,  are  to  forfeit  the 
goods  and  100 1.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  feci.  5. 
They  may  be  feized  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Weft- 
minfter,  and  the  bills  of  mortality,  only  by  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  or  perfons  deputed  by  the  Luftring  company, 
havingwrits  of  affiftance  from  the  court  of  Exchequer.  9  and 
10  Will.  3.  cap.  43.  feci.  5.  5  Ann.  cap.  20.  feci.  3. 
When  feized,  they  are  immediately  to  be  carried  to  the 
cuftom-houfe  warehoufe  in  London ;  and,  if  forfeited,  to  be 
there  fold  by  inch  of  candle,  on  condition  to  be  exported, 
and  not  to  be  delivered  but  in  order  to  be  put  on  fhip-board, 
and  until  fecurity  be  given  for  the  due  exportation;  which 
fecurity  may  bedifcharged  by  certificate  of  the  chief  magiftrate 
of  the  place  where  they  were  delivered,  or  by  oath  that  they 
were  loft  at  fea.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  36.  feci.  4.  9  and 
ioWill.  III.  cap.  43.  feci.  2. 

If  feized  and  forfeited,  they  are  not  to  be  confumed  in 
Great-Britain,  but  muft  be  fold  on  condition  only  to  be  ex- 
ported. 8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  36.  feci.  4.  9  and  10 
Will.  III.  cap.  43.  feft.  2. 

In  difputes  concerning  their  manufacture  or  importation, 
the  proof  is  to  lie  on  the  importer,  or  claimer.  9  and  10 
Will.  III.  cap.  43.  fed.  5. 

Officers  conniving  at  the  fraudulent  importation  of  them,  or 
collufively  delaying  profecution,  are  to  forfeit  500I.  and 
rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  office  under  his  majefty. 
9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  feci.  6. 

If  they  offend  a  fecond,  or  more  times,  after  conviction, 
they  are  to  forfeit  double  for  each  offence.  9  and  10  Will. 
III.  cap.  43.  feci.  7. 

Commanders  of  fhips  of  war,  importing,  or  knowingly  per- 
mitting fuch  goods  to  be  unfhipped,  befides  all  other  penal- 
ties and  forfeitures,  are  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  ferving 
his  majefty.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  feci.  4. 
Seamen  belonging  to  fuch  fhips,  difcovering  the  importa- 
tion, or  unfhipping,  befides  part  of  the  forfeitures,  are  to 
be  difcharged  from  their  fervice,  if  defired.  9  and  10  Will. 
III.  cap.  43.  feci.  4. 

Before  claim  can  be  entered,  the  claimer  is  to  give  fecurity 
to  pay  full  cofts  of  fuit,  if  he  be  caft  ;  otherwife,  the  goods 
to  be  forfeited.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  feci.  10.  5 
Ann.  cap.  10.  feet.  4. 

Information  is  to  be  commenced  within  two  years  after  the 
offence.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  feci.  12. 
Black  alamodes  and  luftrings  are  not  to  be  bought,  fold,  or 
dealt  in,  unlefs  fealed,  or  marked,  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  or 
by  the  Luftring  company,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  100  1. 
6  and  7  Will.  III.  cap.  18.  feet.  28. 

But,  if  the  buyer  difcovers  the  feller  within  12  months,  he  is 
difcharged,  and  is  intitled  to  half  the  forfeiture  of  the  feller. 
6  and  7"  Will.  III.  cap.  18.  fed.  29. 

Black  alamodes  and  luftrings,  wherefoever  manufactured, 
found  without  the  proper  marks,  or  feals,  are  forfeited  ;  and 
the  perfons  in  whofe  cuftody  they  are  found  forfeit  iool. 
6  and  7  Will.  III.  cap.  18.  fed.  28.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap. 
36.  feet.  3. 

The  diflribution  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  is  two  thirds 
to  the  king,  and  one  third  to  the  feizer,  or  fuer;  but  the 
charges  of  fuit  and  profecution  muft  be  paid  out  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  part.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  43.  feci.  9. 
ALBANIA,  a  province  of  Turky  in  Europe,  lies  between 
Macedonia  on  the  eaft,  and  the  gulph  of  Venice  on  the  weft, 
having  on  the  north-caft,  and  north,  a  chain  of  mountains, 
tidied  Monte  nigro,  or  the  black  mountains,  which  divide 


it  partly  from  Macedonia,  and  partly  from  Servia  and  Dal- 
matia.  On  the  fouth  it  is  bounded  by  Epirus,  which  is 
fometimes  called  Lower  Albania,  as  the  province  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of  is  (tiled  Upper  Albania.  Its  foil  is  fruitful,  but  more 
towards  the  north  than  towards  the  fouth,  and  produces  flax, 
cotton,  and  excellent  wine;  as  alfo  wax  in  the  woods,  and 
fait  dug  outof  the  mountains.  The  inhabitants  make  tapeftry, 
which,  with  the  other  commodities,  they  vend  abroad.  But 
this  country  has  undergone  the  fame  fate  of  all  under  the 
Turkifh  dominion,  being  almoft  deftitute  of  commerce,  and 
its  coaft  poffeffed  by  a  kind  of  pirates,  or  rovers.  Its  chief 
places  are, 

1.  Scutari,  which  is  a  confiderable  trading  town. 

2.  Dulcigno,  fituate  on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  may  contain 
7  or  8000  fouls,  fays  Mr.  Spon,  and  is  an  indifferent  good 
fcale,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  Levant  language,  a  city  of  traffic. 
The  Franks  have  here  a  conful. 

3.  Durazzo,  is  a  noted  fea-port  on  the  cor.ft  of  the  gulph 
of  Venice.  The  harbour  of  Dyrrachium  lies  to  the  nortb> 
weft  of  Brundufium,  now  Brindizzi,  and  the  paffage  from 
the  one  to  the  other  was  eafy,  fo  that  the  former  became 
one  of  the  moft  confiderable  towns  on  the  coaft  of  the  Adria- 
tic fea.  Two  circumftances  concurred  to  make  it  flourifh  ; 
the  one  was,  that  the  inhabitants  gave  every  one  a  full  liberty 
to  fettle  there ;  whereas,  the  Apollonians,  their  neighbours, 
drove  all  ftrangers^out  of  their  city,  after  the  example  of 
the  Lacedemonians.  The  other  was,  that  moft  foreigners  who 
failed  up  and  down  the  Adriatic  fea,  ured,  by  the  way,  to 
put  into  this  harbour.  Meifieurs  Bcudrand,  Mary,  andCor- 
neille  fay,  that  this  is  ftill  a  pretty  large  town,  well  fortified, 
and  that  it  has  a  good  harbour  :  whereas  Meffieurs  Spon  and 
Wheeler  aflert,  that  it  is  now  but  a  village,  with  a  ruined 
fort.  Thirty  miles  from  la  Valona,  to  the  fouthward,  there 
is  a  mountain,  where  rifes  a  fountain  of  pitch,  which,  being 
mixed  with  tar  and  water,  ferves  to  careen  veffels. 

ALBERTUS,  a  gold  coin  ftruck  in  Flanders  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Albertus,  archduke  of  Auftria.  Itweighsfour 
pennyweights,  of  the  finenefs  of  21  carats  and  f.  It  is  worth 
about  i4Frenchlivres,  and  yet  it  is  received  only  for  a  mark  at 
the  mint  in  France, to  be  melted  and  made  into  Louis d'ors. 

ALBE,  a  fmall  piece  of  money  in  Germany,  worth  eight  fenins 
of  that  country,  or  two  creutzers ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  fol  and 
feven  deniers  French  money. 

ALBUS,  the  fmall  coin,  current  in  Cologne,  and  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Four  albuffes  make  four  and  a 
half  creutzers,  or  a  fimple  blaffart,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  empire. 

ALCANA,  a  drug  ufed  in  dying,  which  comes  from  Egypt, 
and  from  fome  other  parts  of  the  Levant.  The  botanifts  of 
the  latter  century  called  the  plant  which  produces  this  dye, 
Liguftrum  JEgyptiacum,  or  ^Egyptian  privet ;  but  they 
were  miftaken  :  it  is  not  a  fpecies  of  that  kind. 
The  colour,  which  is  extracled  from  its  leaves,  is  red,  or 
yellow,  according  as  it  is  prepared.  It  is  yellow  if  the 
leaves  are  put  to  foak  in  water:  and  red  if  put  into  vinegar, 
citron-juices,  or  alum-water. 

The  oil  that  is  extracled  from  the  berries  of  the  alcana  is  of 
an  agreeable  fcent,  and  of  fome  ufe  in  phyfic,  tfpecially  for 
fofteningof  the  nerves.  It  is  called  alfo  oil  of  cyprus,  and 
the  plant  fometimes  Cyprus. 

ALCAVALA,  a  cuftom-houfe  duty,  paid  in  Spain,  and  in 
Spanifh  America.  It  is  a  duty  of  import,  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  of  the  price  of  merchandizes. 

ALE,  a  well  known  liquor  in  England,  made  of  malt. 

What  chiefly  diftinguifhes  ale  from  beer,  which  is  made  from 

the  fame  ingredients,  is  the  quantity  of  malt  and  hops  ufdd  in 

it,  there  being  more  put  into  beer  than  into  ale  ;  wherefore 

the  former  is  ftronger  and  more  bitter,  and  will  keep  longer. 

The  duties  on  ale  and  beer  make  a  principal  branch  of  the 

revenue  in  England.     They  were  laid  in  the  12th  year  of 

Charles  II.  and  have  been  continued   by  feveral  fublequent 

aCts  of  parliament  to  the  prefent  time. 

By  flat.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  23.  feci.  1,     There  was  to  be  paid 

to  his  majefty  during  life, 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  above  6  s.  the  barrel,  brewed 

by  any  perfon  who  fhall  fell  beer  or  ale,  to  be  paid  by  the 

brewer,   is.   3d. 

For  every  barrel  of  6s.  beer,  or  ale  brewed  asaforefaid,   3d. 

Continued  for  the  life  of  his  prefent  majefty,  by  1  Geo.  II. 

ftat.  1.  cap.  1. 

By  ftat.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  24.  feci.  15.      There  was  to  be 

paid  unto  the  king,   his  heirs,  and  fucceffors  for  ever,  as  a 

part  of  the  recompence  for  the  tenures  and  purveyance  taken 

away, 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  above  6  s.  the  barrel,  brewed 

by  any  perfon,  who  fhall  fell  beer  or  ale,  to  be  paid  by  the 

brewer,   is.   3d. 

For  every  barrel  of  6  s.    beer  or  ale,  or  under,   brewed  as-~ 

aforefaid,   3d. 

Confirmed  13  Car.  II.  cap.  7. 

By  ftat.  4  Will.  &  Mar.  cap.  3.  feci.  2.     There  was  to  Be 

paid  unto  their  majefties,  during  ninety-nine  years,  for  beer 

and  ale,  by  way  of  excifc,  above  all  other  duties, 

For 
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Fcr  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  above  6  s.  the  barrel,  ex- 
clusive of  excife,  brewed  by  any  perfon  who  fhall  fell  beer 
or  ale,  to  be  paid  by  the  brewer,  9  J. 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  of  6  s.  the  barrel,  or  under,  3d. 
For  every  barrel  of  beer,  ale,  or  mum,  imported  from  beyond 
feas,  to  be  paid  by  the  importer  before  landing,  3  s. 
Made  perpetual  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  fec~l.  8.  and  the  furplus, 
together  with  that  of  the  duties  on  cyder,  perry,  brandy, 
fpirits,  and  metheglin,  as  expreffed  in  the  fame  act,  appro- 
priated to  the  aggregate  fund. 

By  flat.  5  Will.  &  Mar.  cap.  20.  feet.  10.  There  was  to 
be  paid  unto  their  majefties,  for  beer  and  ale,  one  moiety  of 
the  duties  of  excife  granted  for  four  years,  by  2  Will.  &  Mar. 
cap.  10.   (viz.) 

For  eve;y  barrel  of  beer  or  ale,  above  6  s.  the  barrel,  cxclu- 
five  of  excife,  brewed  by  any  perfon  who  (hall  fell  beer  or  ale, 
to  be  paid  by  the  brewer,  o,d. 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale,  of  6  s.  the  barrel,  or  under,  3d. 
For  every  barrel  of  beer,  ale,  or  mum,  imported  from  beyond 
fea,  Gucrnfey,  or  Jerky,  to  be  paid  by  the  importers  before 
landing,   3s. 

Five  fevenths  of  this  duty,  and  alfo  of  the  duty  on  cyder, 
perry,  brandy,  bfc.  as  is  exprefTed  in- the  fame  act,  appropri- 
ated to  make  good  a  fund  to  the  Bank,  and  two  fevenths  to 
pay  annuities;  and  the  furplus  to  the  aggregate  fund. 
I  Geo.  I.  cap.  12. 

By  flat.  4  Ann.  cap.  6.  fed!:.  6.  From  the  17th  of  May  1713, 
there  was  to  be  paid  unto  her  majefty  during  the  term  of 
ninety-five  years  for  beer  and  ale,  above  all  duties  impofed 
by  former  acts, 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  above  6  s.  the  barrel,  cxclufive 
of  excife,  brewed  by  any  perfon,  who  fhall  fell  beer  or  ale,  to 
be  paid  by  the  brewer,  yd. 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  of  6s.  the  barrel,  or  under,  3d. 
For  every  barrel  of  beer,  ale,  or  mum,  imported  from  beyond 
fea,  or  from  Gucrnfey  or  Jerfey,  to  be  paid  by  the  importers 
before  landing,  3  s. 

Thefe  duties,  together  with  thofe  on  cyder,  perry,  brandy, 
&c.  as  exprefied  in  the  fame  act,  charged  with  annuities,  and 
by  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  are  made  perpetual,  and  part  of  the 
aggregate  fund.  The  South-Sea  company  are  impowered  to 
purchafe  the  annuities,  by  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  4. 
By  flat.  8  Ann.  cap.  7.  feet.  1.  From  the  feaft  of  the  Annun- 
ciation 1710,  there  was  to  be  paid  unto  her  majefty  during 
the  term  of  thirty-two  years,  for  beer  and  ale,  above  all 
duties  by  former  acts  impofed, 

For  every  barrel  of  beer  or  ale  (above  6  s.  the  barrel,  exclu- 
five  of  excife)   brewed   by  any  perfon  who  fhall  fell  beer  or 
ale,  to  be  paid  by  the  brewer,  3d. 
For  every  barrel  of  6  s.  beer,  or  ale,  or  under,   1  d. 
By  feet.  3.  For  the  barrel  of  two-penny  ale,  defcribed  in  the 
feventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  union,  there  was  to  be  only- 
paid,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  fuch  a  proportional  part  of  3d. 
as   2s.   bears   to  4s.  gd.  above  the  other  duties  charged  in 
the  faid  articles. 
Made  perpetual  by  the  South-Sea  act,  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  4. 

ALENTEJO,  a  province  of  Portugal,  borders  on  the  north 
on  part  of  Eftremadura,  and  of  the  river  Tajo  ;  eaflward  on 
the  Spanifh  provinces  of  Andalufia  and  Eftremadura  ;  on  the 
weft  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean,  and  part  of  the  Portugueze 
Eftremadura;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  little  kingdom  of  Al- 
garve.  This  country  is  reckoned  the  fineft  and  moft  fertile  of 
all  Portugal ;  and  its  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  farmers,  are 
very  wealthy  and  induftrious.  It  abounds  not  only  with  corn 
of  all  forts,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  fufficient  for  its  own  inha- 
bitants, but  likewife  fupplies  fome  of  the  adjacent  provinces; 
and  this  exportation  is  very  much  facilitated  by  a  number  of 
rivers,  which  fall  either  into  the  Tajo,  or  Guadiana,  which 
two  laft  great  ones  run  quite  acrofs  this  province. 

At  Elvas,  a  city  in  this  province,  fituate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadiana,  the  Portugueze  have  of  late  erected  a  woollen  ma- 
nufactory ;  and  the  undertakers  of  that  project  imagine,  that 
they  fhall  be  able  to  make  a  good  progrefs,  and  to  fuppjy 
themfelves  with  broad  cloths,  fine  druggets,  and  other  fluffs, 
fuch  as  they  have  principally  from  England  ;  and  that  they 
(hould  ufe  all  the  oil  of  their  own  growth  in  this  manufacture. 
But,  as  yet,  they  have  only  been  capable  of  finifhing  fome 
coarfe  and  ordinary  things,  rather  worfe  than  the  Englifh 
kerfeys,  and  which  ferve  chiefly  for  the  clothing  of  thepooreft 
of  the  people. 

The  inhabitants  of  Portale'gre,  another  city  of  this  pro- 
vince, have  likewife  made  the  fame  attempt  as  thofe  of  Elvas, 
and  have  fucceeded  no  better  hitherto.  The  country,  about 
this  place,  produces  a  very  great  quantity  of  oil. 

At  Estremos  is  a  curious  manufacture  of  red  earthenware, 
formerly  much  admired  in  England  ;  and,  though  now  out  of 
fafhion  among  us,  is  ftill  in  great  vogue  in  Portugal.  The 
potters  that  work  it  are  very  ingenious,  and  turn  it  into  a 
vaft  variety  of  curious  utenfils  ;  fuch  as  jars,  bowls,  tea-pots, 
and  the  like. 

At  Monte  Novo  is  another  curious  manufacture  of  a  particu- 
lar earthen  ware,  efpecially  of  cups,  pitchers,  and  drinking- 
bowls,  adorned  with  bright  ftones. 
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ALFANDIGA,  the  name  of  the  cuftom-houfe  at  Lifbon,  the 
capital  of  Portugal.  'Tis  here  arc  paid  the  duties  of  import 
and  export,  as  is  practifed  at  the  cuftom-houfes  of  other 
countries.  All  gold  or  filver  lace,  fringe,  ribbons,  and  bro- 
cades, are  there  feized,  as  contraband  goods ;  no  perfon 
whatfoever  in  Portugal,  being  fuflFercd  to  have  gold  or  filver 
wore  or  fpun  upon  his  clothes  or  furniture. 

ALGARVE,  a  little  kingdom  within  that  of  Portugal.  It 
is  wedged  in  by  the  ocean  on  the  weft  and  fouth  ;  on  .lie  eaft 
by  the  Guadiana,  which  parts  it  from  Andalufia;  on  then-nth 
by  the  mountains  called  Serra  de  Algarve,  or  Colderao,  and 
Serra  de  Monchique,  which  divide  it  from  Alemcjo ;  fo 
that  it  is  but  90  miles  in  length,  where  longefl ;  and  but  28 
in  breadth,  where  broadeft. 

1'he  country,  though  very  mountainous  in  moft  parts  of  it, 
is  yet  very  fertile.  It  doth  not  indeed  produce  any  great 
quantity  of  corn,  but  abundance  of  wine,  oil,  figs,  raifins, 
dates,  almonds,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits,  though  not 
fo  exquifitely  tailed  as  thofe  of  Spain  ;  and,  as  the  palm-trees 
are  here  in  great  abundance,  the  poor  people  employ  them- 
felves in  working  the  leaves  of  them  into  a  variety  of  knacks  j 
but,  in  the  ma:n,  the  country  is  nothing  populous  or  wealthy, 
nor  their  cities  and  towns  very  remarkable  for  any  tolerable 
fhare  of  trade. 

Lagos,  one  of  the  cities  of  AJgarve,  is  about  no  miles 
fouth  from  Lilbon,  and  25  eaft  from  cape  St.  Vincent.  It  is 
fcated  on  a  large  bay,  that  opens  fouthward  to  the  ocean, 
and  where  feveral  fleets  have  anchored  during  our  late  war 
with  Spain  in  queen  Ann's  time.  Figs  are  one  of  the  chief 
commodities  of  the  kingdom  of  Algarve,  and  are  fhipped  off 
at  Faro  and  Figuera  in  this  bay,  or  near  it.  This  country  is 
exceeding  fruitful,  and  the  figs  in  particular  are  not  only  the 
bift,  and  the  beft  cured  for  merchandize  of  any  we  find, 
cither  in  Spain,  or  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  but  there  is  the 
greatefl  quantity  ;  for  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  Flemings,  and 
Hamburghers,  fetch  them  in  great  quantities;  and  'tis  faid, 
that  there  are  frequently  40  or  50  ihips  a  yc.r,  which  are 
laden  with  figs  in  this  little  country. 

ALGIER,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
Tunis,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Suf-Gemar;  on 
the  weft  by  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  from  which  it  is  parted  by 
the  rivers  of  Malvia  and  Zah,  or  Zes  ;  on  the  north  it  is 
watered  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  fouth  are  the 
defarts  of  Numidia.  This  country  enjoys  aconitant  verdure. 
In  February  the  leaves  begin  to  bud,  in  April  they  fhew  their 
fruit  ui  full  growth,  which  are  moftly  ripe  by  May.  The 
grapes  are  fit  to  gather  in  June,  and  the  figs,  peaches,  necta- 
rines, olives,  nuts,  &c.  in  Auguft. 

The  foil  is  various,  many  parts  of  it  being  dry,  hot,  and 
barren  ;  others  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit,  efpecially  the  moun- 
tainous parts  on  the  weft  of  Tenez,  Buggia,  and  Algier 
Proper.  Others,  as  the  northern  part  of  Trtmecen  towards 
the  fea,  abound  in  excellent  pafture  grounds. 
The  towns  in  this  kingdom,  even  along  the  fea-coafts,  are 
but  few  and  thinly  peopled,  except  its  metropolis.  Thole 
inland  are  ftill  fewer  and  thinner,  and  inhabited  by  a  flout 
and  haughty  people,  who  trade  into  Biledulgered,  and  the 
countries  of  the  Blacks.  The  Algerines  are  very  great 
pirates,  and  reckoned  the  moft  dangerous  of  all  Afric.  They 
are  extremely  avaritious,  and  cruel  to  thofe  that  fall  into  their 
hands,  efpecially  to  the  Chriftians. 

As  we  fhall  fpeak  of  this  trade  once  for  all,  and  not  defcend 
to  every  minute  province,  which  is  not  deferving  our  notice; 
fo,  we  apprehend,  that  the  following  brief  and  connected 
account  may  be  more  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

Algier  Proper,  which  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Bugia, 
on  the  weft  by  Tenez,  by  the  Atlas  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chinelaf  to  the  north- 
ern confines  of  Bugia.  The  territory  of  Algier  is  fertile  in 
fruits,  and  the  plain  of  Moligia  produces  corn,  barley,  and 
oats,  two  or  three  times  a  year,  befides  other  grain.  The 
melons  are  of  anexquifite  tafte,  fome  of  which  ripen  in  fum- 
mer,  and  others  in  winter.  Their  vines  are  very  large  and 
thick,  and  the  bunches  of  grapes  commonly  a  foot  and  a 
half  long.     Its  chief  places  are, 

Al<ner,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom.  In  this  city  are 
merchants  of  feveral  nations  :  they  are  faid  to  be  fo  nume- 
rous, that  they  amount  at  leaf!  to  three  thoufand  foreign 
families,  which  have  fettled  there  on  the  account  of  trade, 
and  keep  about  two  thoufand  fhops  in  the  two  bazars  of  the 
place. 

The  Jews,  whofe  number  amounts  to  eight  thoufand,  dwell 
together  in  a  particular  quarter :  almoft  the  whole  trade  here 
pafTes  through  their  hands.  The  manufactures  of  the  filken 
kind  are  here  carried  on  moftly  by  Andalufian  and  Granadan 
Spaniards. 

The  greatefl  commerce  of  the  Algerines  confifts  in  the  mer- 
chandize which  they  obtain  by  the  piratical  plunder  of  the 
Chriftians  over  the  whole  Mediterranean,  and  in  part  of  the 
ocean.  The  corfairs  are  continually  bringing  in  prizes,  with 
great  numbers  of  Chriftian  Haves.  Their  marine  is  fo  ftrong, 
that  they  fit  out  every  year  twenty-two,  or  twenty-three 
vefTels,  with  three  or  four  hundred  men  each. 
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Every  Turkifh  veflel,  of  what  nature  or  bignefs  it  be,  pays 
20  piafters  for  anchoring  in  this  harbour. 
The  Chriftian  fhips,  large  or  fmall,  pay  each  40  piafters, 
when  their  princes  are  at  peace  with  the  republic,  They 
whofe  fovereign  is  at  war  with  Algier,  may  go  thither,  on 
paying  80  piafters  :  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  as  foon  as  they 
are  in  the  harbour  ;  but  at  fea,  either  going  thither,  or  com- 
ing from  thence,  they  are  liable  to  be  taken,  as  ufual. 
The  produce  of  this  duty  for  anchoring  is  divided  between 
the  dey,  the  grand  writers,  the  aga-bachi,  who  is  upon  duty 
for  fearching  or  vifiting  the  marine,  the  interpreter  or  lin- 
guift  of  the  factory,  under  the  protection  of  whom  the  veflel 
is,  and  the  Spanifh  hofpital ;  every  one  has  a  fhare  as  fettled 
by  the  regulations.  It  is  the  interpreter's  buflnefs  to  make 
the  diftribution,  and  give  every  one  his  proportion. 
The  duty  of  importation  on  all  merchandize,  belonging  to 
Turks,  Moors,  or  Jews,  is  I2j  per  cent,  and  of  exporta- 
tion z\. 

The  Englifh,  fince  the  taking  of  Oran,  have  obtained  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  duty  of  importation,  and  pay  but  5  per  cent. 
The  French  obtained  the  fame  favour,  by  an  article  inferted 
in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  the  27th 
of  January,  17 18,  by  the  commodore  count  du  Quefne. 
Money  pays  always  5  per  cent,  for  importation,  except  that 
which  is  defigned  for  the  redemption  of  flaves,  which  pays 
but  3  per  cent. 

All  brandies  or  fpirituous  liquors  and  wines  pay,  without  any 
diftinction,  four  current  piafters  per  cafk,  for  importation. 
The  company  of  the  Baftion  de  France  is  allowed  the  cargo 
of  two  barques  every  year,  without  paying  any  duty.     See 
Bastion  of  France. 

The  coin,  or  fpecies  current  at  Algier,  and  ftruck  there,  are 
the  gold  fultanins  and  the  afpers  :  and  a  fmall  coin  called 
burbas,  fix  of  which  make  an  afper  :  and  the  doublas,  a  filver 
coin,  worth  a  little  above  three  livres  French  money. 
Foreign  fpecies  current  at  Algier,  are  Venetian  fequins,  fulta- 
nins of  Morocco,  gold  coin  of  Portugal,  Spanifh  piftoles, 
and  piafters. 

The  currency  of  the  coin  is  not  fixed,  but  varies  according 
as  the  government  requires  it,  yet  the  difference  is  but  fmall. 
Foreigners  reckon  the  value  of  thofe  fpecies,  according  to  the 
price  of  bullion  in  Europe. 

There  is  nothing  fixed  or  fettled,  but  the  patack  chique,  or 
patack  of  afpers,  which  is  an  imaginary  money,  always  worth 
232  afpers.  The  third  part  of  a  current  piafter,  which  is 
commonly  called  patack  gourde,  weighs  about  two  piafters 
and  a  half;  but  its  weight  is  fometimes  increafed  or  de- 
creafed,  arbitrarily,  as  the  dey  pleafes. 

There  are  money-changers  at  every  corner  of  the  ftreets, 
who  are  Moors.  They  change  other  fpecies  of  coin  for 
afpers,  without  any  profit  but  the  bafe  or  counterfeit  afpers, 
which  they  know  how  to  Aide  amongft  the  good  ones;  and 
people  do  not  take  much  notice  of  this,  nor  is  it  an  eafy  mat- 
ter for  others  to  diftinguifh  the  good  from  the  bad  afpers. 
When  a  perfon  receives  a  fum  of  money,  he  fends  for  one  of 
thefe  money  changers,  to  examine  the  fpecies,  in  which  they 
are  very  expert,  by  their  daily  practice  and  occupation. 
The  merchandize  for  importation,  confifts  in  gold  and  filver 
fluffs,  or  tiflues,  damafks,  drapery  goods,  fpices,  tin,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  quickfilver,  fmall  cordage,  bullets,  common 
linens,  fail-cloth,  cochineal,  tartar,  alum,  rice,  fugar, 
foap,  gall-nuts  of  Aleppo  and  Smyrna,  cotton  in  the  wool 
and  fpun,  copperas,  aloes,  Brazil  wood,  Campeachy  or 
logwood,  cummin,  vermilion,  arfenic,  gum-lack,  anife  of 
Malta,  fulphur,  opium,  maftic,  farfaparilla,  oil  of  afpics, 
common  incenfe,  gall-nuts,  honey,  wool,  paper,  combs, 
cutler's  ware  by  fets,  old  and  new  cards  for  carding,  and 
dry  fruit. 

There  is  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  thofe  merchandizes  fold 
at  Algier,  though  the  country  always  wants  them,  becaufe 
there  are  duties  to  be  paid  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  one's 
money  after  the  fales,  the  returns  being  uncertain,  and  infults 
and  oppreffions  very  frequent. 

They  who  have  occafion  for  any  of  thefe  commodities,  wait 
till  the  laft  extremity,  being  always  in  hope  that  fome  prize 
will  foon  arrive,  laden  with  what  they  want,  which  happens 
very  often. 

There  is  lefs  hazard  in  carrying  piafters  thither,  becaufe  you 
may  run  them  without  much  difficulty,  and  ftrike  very  good 
bargains  with  the  dey,  when  there  is  a  plenty  of  prizes. 
Merchandize  for  exportation,  confifts  of  oftrich-feathers,  wax, 
leather,  copper,  rough  wool,  woollen  coverlids,  embroidered 
handkerchiefs,  filk  girdles  after  the  Turkifh  fafhion,  dates, 
and  Chriftian  flaves. 

We  meet  fometimes  with  all  forts  of  commodities,  brought 
in  with  the  prizes. 

The  veffels  whofe  flag  is  free,  that  is  to  fay,  whofe  ftates  are 
at  peace  with  thofe  of  Barbary,  meet  fometimes  at  Algier 
with  a  cargo  for  Tctuan,  Tunis,  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  Alex- 
andria, Smyrna,  or  Conftantinople. 

The  trade,  carried  on  for  fome  years  paft  at  Algier,  is  but 
trifling.  The  French  have  had  little  ;  the  company  of  the 
Baftion  of  France,  who  had  the  liberty  to  fend  two  cargoes 
thither  every  year,  having  fent  none  thefe  feveral  years,  be- 


caufe they  could  not  procure  payment  of  the  laft  merchan- 
dize they  had  imported  thither. 

The  Jews  of  Leghorn  engrofled,  for  fome  years,  the  fmall 
remains  of  trade  at  Algier,  by  means  of  one  of  their  nation 
called  Solomon,  and  furnamed  Jaquet,  who  lived  a  great 
while  at  Algier,  where  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1724.  He  was  a  very  artful  intriguing  man,  who,  by  many 
unfair  practices,  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  reigning 
powers,  under  a  pretence  of  being  very  zealous  for  the  dey's 
intereft.  He  fitted  out  fhips  for  cruifing,  and  was  farmer  of  the 
wax  ;  for  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Turks,  and  even  the 
Moors  in  the  cities,  look  upon  that  employment  as  a  difgrace, 
and  upon  all  farmers  of  duties  or  taxes,  as  publicans,  or  ufurers. 
He  ufed  to  give  notice  of  all  that  pafled  in  Chriftendom,  and 
had  managed  fo  well  by  his  correfpondence,  that  the  Chrif- 
tian flaves  could  hardly  be  redeemed  by  any  other  perfon  but 
himfelf.  This  was  to  obtain  advantageous  commiffions,  and 
fecure  to  himfelf  all  the  profit  there  was  to  be  made,  on  the 
difference  between  the  piafters  of  Algiers,  and  thofe  that  are 
current  in  Europe. 

When  he  knew  there  was  a  bargain  on  foot  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  flaves,  he  ufed  to  outbid  the  others  till  they  were 
tired,  and  forced  to  apply  to  him.  He  was  favoured  therein, 
as  in  all  other  things,  by  the  ftate,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  chief  fupports  of  the  country. 
The  Englifh  conful,  who  is  the  only  merchant  of  that  nation 
at  Algier,  has  the  moft  profitable  trade :  he  fells  to  the  repub- 
lic, powder,  fhot,  bullets,  grenadoes,  hatchets,  anchors,  cord- 
age, and  other  warlike  ftores,  when  fhe  wants  them  ;  and  trie 
dey  gives  him,  in  return,  oil,  corn,  and  other  provifions,  the 
exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  to  all  others. 
There  is  a  French  conful,  under  whofe  protection  the  foreign 
Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians,  and  others,  put  them- 
felves,  and  apply  to  him  in  their  feveral  difputes.  This  con- 
ful is  forbidden  to  carry  on  any  trade,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. 

There  was  formerly  a  factory  and  conful  for  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, but  he  retired  in  the  year  1716.  The  Algerine  cor- 
fairs  taking  at  that  time  hardly  any  prize,  the  militia  caufed 
the  divan  to  meet,  and  reprefented  there,  that  they  no  longer 
met  at  fea  with  any  fhips  of  the  enemy  ;  that  all  thofe  they 
happened  to  fee  were  either  Englifh,  French,  or  Dutch;  and 
that,  the  country  not  being  able  to  fubfift  without  prizes,  it 
was  neceflary  to  declare  war  with  one  of  thefe  three  nations 
by  a  majority  of  votes. 

Accordingly  it  was  declared  againft  Holland ;  whereupon 
they  immediately  flopped  a  veflel  of  that  nation,  which  was 
in  the  harbour,  and  the  dey  fent  orders  to  do  the  fame  in  all 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom.  He  allowed  to  the  Dutch  conful  as 
much  time  as  he  pleafed,  to  fettle  his  affairs  ;  and  affected  to 
pity  and  folace  him.  This  conful  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
dey,  and  had  a  very  fair  reputation  amongft  the  Chriftians, 
the  Turks,  and  the  Moors. 

The  principal  provinces  of  trade  in  this  kingdom  are, 
.  Bona  province,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  the  eaft  by  Tunis,  on  the  fouth  by  Conftantina,  and 
on  the  weft  by  Labez.  This  country  is  fertile  in  corn  and 
fruit,  particularly  in  the  jubub-trec,  which  covers  a  great  part 
of  it.  They  breed  likewife  quantities  of  cattle,  large  and 
fmall,  but  are  fo  expofed  to  the  continual  incurfions  and 
rapines  of  the  Arabs,  that  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  mountains 
is  inhabited.  Six  miles  eaft  of  the  town  of  Bona,  is  a  fort 
called  the  Baftion  of  France,  and  is  kept  by  the  French,  who 
have  their  magazines  of  corn  and  other  commodities,  and 
apartments  for  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  them.  The  road 
for  fhips  is  very  bad  before  the  town  of  Bona,  but  a  little  far- 
ther weftward,  where  the  Genoefe  fort  ftands,  it  is  deep,  and 
fafe.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bona,  the  Genoefe  have 
a  coral  fifhery. 

.  Constantina  province,  borders  on  the  eaft  to  part  of 
Tunis  and  of  Bona,  having  the  kingdom  of  Labez  on  the 
weft,  on  the  fouth  the  Atlas,  and  the  Mediterranean  and 
part  of  Bona  on  the  north.  It  hath  a  fruitful  foil,  the  low 
lands  abounding  in  corn,  fruit,  bV.  and  the  mountains  with 
pafture  grounds. 
.  Gigeri,  or  Jijel  province,  reaches  to  the  frontiers  of 
Numidia,  and  upon  the  fea-coafts,  having  Bona  on  the  eaft, 
Conquo  and  Algiers  on  the  weft,  and  Labez  on  the  fouth. 
It  is  moftly  dry,  mountainous,  and  barren,  producing  no- 
thing but  fome  little  barley,  flax,  hemp,  and  a  few  nuts. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  fo  like  a  great  many  of 
our  coafters  in  Cornwall,  Suffolk,  &c.  that  they  fpare  no 
wrecks  at  fea,  let  them  be  friends  or  foes ;  only,  if  the  crew 
be  Mahometans,  they  give  them  fome  fmall  viaticum,  to 
bring  them  on  in  their  way  home;  and  even  if  the  fhips 
belong  to  the  Turks,  or  to  the  allies  and  friends  of  the  dey  of 
Algier,  he  can  fave  nothing  of  it  to  the  owners  by  any  other 
means  than  a  friendly  compofition  :  whereas,  on  any  other 
coafts  but  thofe  of  Gigeri,  both  the  dey,  his  agas,  and  offi- 
cers, will  interpofe  their  authority  in  favour  of  their  friends, 
though  it  often  happens  even  there,  that  their  affiftance 
comes  too  late  to  be  of  any  fcrvice  to  the  fufferers.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Gigeri  live  chiefly  on  thefe  wrecks. 
Bugia  province,    by    the  Africans   called   Bucgeya,    or 
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Bucoia,  liesalfoon  the  Mediterranean  eaft  of  Algier,  and 
has  the  mountains  of  Labez  on  the  fouth,  the  Gigcri  and  part 
of  Conftantina  on  the  eaft.  The  foil  is  poor  and  dry,  and 
bears  but  little  wheat,  but  a  good  deal' of  excellent  fruit  and 
good  pafture.  The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  confifts  in 
fruit,  cattle,  hempen  and  flaxen  cloth.  The  money  they 
ufe  is  made  of  pieces  of  iron,  weighing  about  half  a  pound, 
and  fmall  pieces  of  filver  of  about  4  grains. 

5.  Lahez  kingdom,  lies  on  the  fouth  of  Bugia,  having  Tunis 
on  the  eaft,  Conquo  on  the  weft,  and  Mezezeb  on  the  fouth. 
It  is  very  mount  linous  and  barren,  having  but  little  corn  or 
fruit  growing  in  it  ;  and  in  molt  parts  fcarce  any  thing  but 
a  kind  of  fword-grafs,  with  which  they  make  their  mats, 
called  by  the  Arabs,  Labez,  from  which  the  country  hath 
got  the  name.  It  is  ftiled  a  kingdom,  becaufe,  having  been 
formerly  fuch,  it  ftill  retains  its  antient  title,  though  now 
only  a  tributary  province  of  Algier. 

6.  Conco,  or  Conquo,  is  adjoining  on  the  weft  to  that  of 
Labez.  It  is  inhabited  moftly  by  the  Bereberes  and  Azuages, 
who  are  fo  fond  of  liberty,  and  afraid  of  being  reduced  to  \ 
hard  flavery,  like  moft  of  their  neighbours,  that  they  chufe 
to  lead  a  poor  indigent  life  on  their  almoft  inacccffible  moun- 
tains, rather  than  pay  fome  fmall  tribute  to  the  government 
of  Algier;  and  in  all  other  cafes,  avoid  all  traffic  or  com- 
merce with  them.  The  country  produces  plenty  of  fruit, 
hemp,  flax,  honey,  wax,  cattle,  and  corn  enough  for  their 
ufe.  The  higher  mountains  have  alfo  mines  of  falt-petre 
and  iron,  and  the  king's  revenue  is  computed  at  700,000 
ducats. 

7.  The  province  of  Beni-Araxid,  or  Beni-Razid,  is  one 
of  the  dependencies  on  Algier  ;  the  fouth  of  which  is  a  plain 
champaign  country,  and  the  north  very  mountainous,  but 
interlaced  with  fertile  vallies,  abounding  with  corn,  honey, 
and  pafture  grounds,  and  the  whole  province  producing  plen- 
ty of  jububs,  figs,  and  other  excellent  fruits.  One  part  of 
its  inhabitants  dwell  in  towns  and  villages  upon  the  moun- 
tains, and  cultivate  their  corn  fields,  vineyards,  and  fruits. 
The  other,  which  inhabit  the  plains,  range  about  from  place 
to  place  like  the  Arabs,  and  are  richer  in  cattle,  camels, 
horfes,  (s'c     The  chief  towns  are, 

Bcni-Arax,  which  hath  a  great  number  of  perfons  of  quality 
and  wealth. 

Calaa,  hath  a  good  number  of  merchants  and  artificers,  who 
live  very  comfortably. 

El-Mohafcar,  hath  a  market  every  Thurfday,  to  which  the 
Bereberes,  Aruages,  and  Arabs  repair  to  fell  their  cattle, 
corn,  barley,  dried  figs,  and  raifins,  honey,  wax,  oil,  &c. 
and  the  merchants  ot  Tremecen  their  cloths,  linnen,  cam- 
hlets,  bridles,  faddles,  and  other  fuch  commodities. 
The  territory  about  Batha  is  covered  with  the  fineft  fruit- 
trees,  and  very  well  cultivated. 

8.  Miliana,  or  Magnana  province,  is  fituate  on  the  fouth 
and  eaft  of  Algier  Proper,  and  joined  on  the  weft  to  Beni- 
Araxid  ;  it  is  inhabited  moftly  by  a  rude  people,  whole  chief 
bufinefs  is  weaving  of  linnen  cloths,  and  making  of  faddles 
after  the  Morocco  faftiion. 

9.  Tenez  province,  hnth  Algier  Proper  on  the  eaft;  Tremecen 
on  the  weft,  of  which  kingdom  it  was  formerly  a  part  ;  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chilef,  or  Carte- 
na,  to  that  of  Aflafran,  on  the  north  ;  and  on  the  fouth  reaches 
quite  to  mount  Atlas.  The  foil  is  generally  very  fruitful, 
producing  plenty  of  corn,  cattle,  wax,  honey,  and  variety 
of  fine  fruit.;  but  the  natives  are  uncivilized  and  morofe, 
though  they  drive  a  great  commerce  with  ftrangers  ;  whereas 
the  Arabs,  though  very  ignorant,  are  of  a  contrary  difpofi- 
tion.  They  are  ftout  and  brave,  and  very  impatient  under  the 
Turkifh  yoke.  There  is  over-againft  the  city  of  Tenez  a 
fmall  ifland,  under  which  the  veflels  that  trade  to  it  fhelter 
themfelves  in  tempeftuous  weather.  The  inhabitants  have,  in 
conjunction  with  the  brave  Arabs  above-mentioned,  made 
fome  noble  efforts  to  fhake  off  the  Turkifh  yoke,  but  hitherto 
in  vain. 

10.  Oran  province,  ftands  on  the  Mediterranean  coaft,  has 
Harefgol  on  the  weft,  Tehez  on  the  eaft,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  fouth  by  Tremecen  ;  and  is  as  fruitful  as  moft  of  the  pro- 
vinces. 

The  town  of  Oran  ftands  about  a  mufket-fhot  from  the  fea, 
and  is  well  fortified. 

11.  Tremecen  province  reaches,  in  length,  from  eaft  to  weft, 
from  the  confines  of  Anga  to  thofe  of  Fez,  and,  from  north 
to  fouth,  from  the  fea  to  the  defert  of  Atlas.  The  country  is 
very  well  watered,  and  produces  plenty  of  corn  and  variety 
of  fruits  and  cattle,  efpecially  on  the  north  fide  :  the  reft  to- 
wards the  fouth  is  more  dry,  barren,  and  fandy,  and  even  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  capital  are  moftly  defert,  which  is  the 
reafon  why  there  is  fo  few  towns  in  this  province.  But  thofe 
that  are  in  it,  are  generally  well  feated,  built,  and  inhabited, 
and  the  people  in  good  circumftances.  Thofe  who  live  in 
the  more  defert  parts  of  this  province,  own  no  fubjection  to 
the  deys  of  Algier,  but  ramble  where  they  pleafe,  and  will 
trade  with  the  Chriftians  in  a  friendly  manner.  The  mer- 
chants of  this  province  trade  chiefly  into  the  country  of  the 
Blacks,  where  they  exchange  their  merchandize  for  Tibar 
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gold,  ambergrcafe,  mufk,  civet,  African  bezoar,  elephant's 
teeth,  negro  flaves,  bfc.  and  this  traffic  is  fo  advantageous  to 
them,  that  two  or  three  fuch  journies  are  fufficient  to  enrich 
a  man  ;  and  fo  it  had  need,  confidering  the  length  and  diffi- 
culty of  it  through  fuch  vaft  fandy  deferts,  and  the  danger 
they  run  from  the  fands,  heat,  and  drought,  and  efpecially 
from  the  plundering  Arabs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
here  are  well  bred  and  courteous.  The  chief  town  is, 
Tremecen,  fituate  about  35  miles  from  the  Mediterranean, 
which  grew  to  a  confiderable  height  of  fplendor'and  opulence 
under  its  kings,  but  is  much  decayed,  fince  it  hath  been  un- 
der the  Turkifh  yoke.  Within  its  circuit  are  ftill  made  great 
quantities  of  oil,  and  excellent  grapes  dried,  and  fent  abroad. 
In  the  city  are  variety  of  manufactures,  efpecially  thofe  of 
weaving  cotton,  filk,  and  linnen  carpets,  is'c.  in  the  neat- 
nefs  of  which  they  excel  to  a  great  degree,  infomuch  that 
fome  of  their  mantles  will  fcarccly  weigh  ten  ounces.  They 
are  likewife  famed  for  their  fine  faddles,  ftirrups,  bridles, 
isfc.  which  are  made  after  the  Morefco  fafhion. 
ALIEN,  is  one  born  in  a  foreign  country,  under  the  obedience 
of  a  foreign  prince  and  ftate,  and,  in  regard  to  England,  not 
fubject  to  its  fovereignty. 

Though  aliens,  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  are  not  of 
capacity  to  buy,  or  inherit,  lands,  or  freeholds,  yet  they  may 
purchafe  houfes,  or  warehoufes,  which  are  for  accommodat- 
ing them  as  merchant-ftrangers. 

Yet,  if  they  depart  and  relinquifh  the  realm,  the  king  fhall 
have  the  fame;  and  fo  it  is  if  they  have  taken  a  leafe  of  mea- 
dows, lands,  woods,  or  paftures  :  for  the  law  provides  them 
nothing  but  a  habitation  to  traffic  in,  as  merchants. 
But,  though  aliens  can  have  no  action  for,  or  concerning 
lands,  they  may  fue  perfonal  actions,  as  on  a  bond;  fo  like- 
wife  for  words  :  for  the  common  law,  according  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  protects  trade  and  traffic  ;  and  not  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  law,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  deny  trade. 
The  fenfe  of  the  ftatutes  now  in  force  in  rclatiot 
as  traders,  is  as  follows  : 
Aliens  born,  made  denizens,  are  to  p2y  fuch  duties  as  they 
did  before  they  were  made  denizens.  Stat.  22  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  8. 

Aliens  or  merchant-ftrangers,  are  to  be  ufed  in  this  realm  as 
merchants-denizens  are  in  other  countries.  Stat.  9  Hen.  III. 
cap.  30.     5  Hen.  IV.  cap.  7. 

Aliens  and  denizens,  coming  into  this  kingdom,  are  to  be 
well  and  honeftly  intreated,  with  refpect  to  the  payment  of 
the  duties.     Stat.   12  Car.  II.  cap.  4. 

Aliens,  or  merchant-ftrangers,  bringing  in  goods,  muft  give 
fecurity  to  the  king's  cuftomer  and  comptroller,  to  employ 
their  money  upon  the  commodities  of  this  realm,  or  to  put  it 
in  due  payment  here  (their  reafonable  cofts  excepted)  and 
not  to  export  the  money  received  for  the  fame  ;  upon  forfei- 
ture of  all  their  goods,  and  to  fuffer  a  year's  imprifonment. 
Stat.  4  Hen.  IV.  cap.  15.  5  Hen.  IV.  cap.  9.  27  Hen.VI. 
cap.  3.  17  Edw.  IV.  cap.  1.  3  Hen.  VII.  cap.  8. 
A  Britifh  man,  fworn  to  be  fubject  to  a  foreign  prince,  or 
ftate,  is  to  pay  ftranger's  cuftoms  :  but,  if  he  returns  to 
Great-Britain,  and  there  inhabits,  he  is  to  pay  but  Britifh 
duties,  and  to  have  a  writ  out  of  Chancery  for  the  fame. 
Stat.  14  and  15  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  4. 

An  alien  infant,  under  21  years  of  age,  cannot  be  a  mer- 
chant-trader within  this  realm,  nor  can  he  enter  any  goods  in 
his  own  name  at  the  cuftom-houfe.  Stat.  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
cap.  2. 

Aliens,  or  perfons  not  born  within  his  majefty's  allegiance, 
or  naturalized,  or  made  free  denizens,  muft  not  be  mer- 
chants, or  factors,  in  the  plantations,  upon  forfeiture  of  all 
their  goods  and  chattels,  one  third  to  the  king,  one  third  to 
the  governor,  and  one  third  to  the  informer.  Stat.  12  Car. 
II.  cap.  18. 

Aliens  and  their  fons,  not  freemen,  are  to  pay  the  duties  of 
fcavage,  Sec.   in  the;  port  of  London. 

The  merchant-ftrangers,  who  pay  double  fubfidy  for  lead, 
tin,  woollen  cloths,  fhall  alfo  pay  double  cuftom  for  native 
manufactures  of  wool,  or  part  wool  j  and  the  faid  ftrano-ers, 
are  to  pay  for  all  other  goods,  as  well  *  inwards  as  outwards, 
rated  to  pay  the  fubfidy  of  poundage,  three-pence  in  the 
p6und,  or  any  other  duty  payable  by  Charta  mercatoria,  be- 
■  fides  the  fubfidy.  Rule  the  12th  for  the  advancement  of 
trade,  '&c.  annexed  1o  the  tates  of  merchandize,  under  the 
act  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  palled  anno  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4. 
But,  by  25  Car.  II.  cap.  6.  feet.  1,  2,  3.  and  9  Ann.  cap.  6. 
feet.  3,  5.  repealed,  as  to  goods  imported. 

*  This  is  the  duty  called  petty  cuftom,  payable  by  merchant-  • 
ftrangers  on  all  goods  imported  liable  to  tonnage  and 
poundage  (unlefs  where  the  original  old  fubfidy  has  been 
intirely  taken  away)  but  not  on  thofe  liable  to  the  fubfidy 
of  tonnage,  becaufe  an  equivalent  is  included  in  the  old 
fubfidy. 

Note,  Charta  mercstoria,  which  was  firft  granted  by  31  Ed; 
I.  was  confirmed  by  27  Edw.  III.  cap.  26.  and  the  duty  of 
three-pence  per  pound  thereby  granted,  directed  to  be  com- 
puted by  the  contents  of  the  goods,  according  to  the  oath  of 
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the  importer,  or  letters  of  credence,  without  unfealing,  or 

opening  j  upon  penalty  of  imprifonment  by  the  officers,  and 

quadruple  damages  to  the  party  grieved,  and  as  much  to  the 

king. 

Aliens  duty  outwards   taken   off.       12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.     25 

Car.  II.  cap.  6.     5  Ann.  cap.  27.     6  Ann.  cap.  10.     7  Ann. 

cap.  7.     9  Ann.  cap.  6.     8  Geo.  I.    cap.   15.      11  Geo.  I. 

cap.  29. 

When    aliens   are  to   be  deemed  natural  bora  fubjects,  fee 

Naturalization. 

ALIQUANT  PART,  a  term  of  geometry  and  arithmetic. 
It  is  fuch  a  part  of  a  whole  which  does  not  meafure  it  ex- 
actly, but  fome  remainder  will  ftill  be  left.  Or  an  aliquant 
part  is  that,  which,  being  taken  any  number  of  times,  will 
always  be  greater  or  leffer  than  the  number,  or  quantity,  of 
which  it  is  an  aliquant  part.  Thus  7  is  an  aliquant  part  of 
30,  becaufe  it  does  not  divide  it  exactly,  but  there  remains 
2;  or,  7  taken  four  times,  is  lefs  than  30,  viz.  28)  and, 
taken  five  times,  is  greater,  viz.  35. 

ALIQUOT  PARTS,  alfo  a  term  of  geometry  and  arithme- 
tic. An  aliquot  part  is  fuch  a  part  of  aily  quantity,  or  num- 
ber, as  meafures  it  exactly,  without  any  remainder.  Thus 
I,  2,  3,  5,  6,  10,  15,  are  aliquot  parts  of  30,  becaufe  each 
of  thefe  fmaller  numbers  meafure  the  number  30  exactly, 
without  any  remainder. 

ALLEVEURE,  the  fmalleft  copper  coin  that  is  ftruck  in  Swe- 
den ;  it  is  not  worth  quite  two  deniers  tournois  of  France. 
Two  alleveures  make  a  roufting  ;  eight  rouftings  a  mark  of 
copper ;  and  24  marks  the  common  rixdollar,  which  is  at 
par  with  the  French  crown  of  60  fols,  or  five  livres.  See 
Sweden. 

ALLAY,  or  ALLOY,  a  mixture  of  feveral  metals,  or  of 
diverfe  portions  of  the  fame  metal,  of  different  finenefs. 
Minters  never  ftrike  any  gold  or  filver  coin  without  allav, 
and  always  mix  fome  copper  with  thofe  two  metals,  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  proportion,  fettled  by  the  rules  of  the  mint, 
which,  in  France,  cannot  be  altered  but  by  the  king's  edicts, 
proclamations,  or  ordonnances. 

Brafs  coin  is  made  of  an  allay  of  copper,  mixed  with  a  few 
parts  of  fine  filver,  regulated  alfo  by  the  prince. 
The  jewellers,  gold  wire-drawers,  and  gold-beaters,  and  gold 
and  filverfmiths,  are  obliged  to  ufe  allay  in  the  filver  and  gold 
they  work  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  lefs  than  that  of  coin,  to  pre- 
vent their  melting  it,  in  order  to  ufe  it  in  their  works,  which 
the  French  call  billonnage,  which  is  an  unlawful  melting  of 
gold  or  filver  coin. 

The  brafs-founders,  alfo,  have  their  allay  of  copper,  pewter, 
and  tin.  This  allay  differs  according  to  what  they  defign  to 
caft,  either  ftatues,  guns,  or  bells. 

Finally,  the  pewterers,  in  the  making  of  their  feveral  veffels, 
difhes,  plates,  &c.  alfo  make  ufe  of  an  allay  of  red  copper, 
regulus  of  antimony,  and  fome  other  minerals. 
There  are  two  forts  of  allays  practifed  in  the  coinage  of  mo- 
ney :  the  one,  when  gold  and  filver  are  ufed  that  have  not 
yet  been  coined;  the  other,  when  feveral  fpecies  of  coins,  or 
ino-ots  of  different  finenefs,  are  melted  together,  to  coin  new 
money. 

The  proportion  of  the  allay  with  the  finer  metal  is  eafy  in 
the  firft  cafe;  fince,  when  once  the  finenefs  of  the  gold  or  fil- 
ver is  known  by  refining,  it  is  only  adding  to  it  the  allay  of 
copper  required  by  law  to  bring  it  to  the  legal  ftandard. 
In  England  the  ftandard  of  gold  coin  is  22  carats  of  fine  gold, 
and  2  carats  of  allay,  in  the  pound  troy:  and  the  French, 
Spanifh,  and  Flemifh  gold  are  nearly  of  the  fame  finenefs. 
The  pound  weight  is  cut  into  44  pieces  and  a  half,  each  cur- 
rent for  21  fhillings. 

The  ftandard  of  filver  is  n  ounces  2  pennyweights  of  filver, 
and  18  pennyweights  of  allay  of  copper.  The  allay  in  gold 
coin  is  filver  and  copper ;  and,  in  filver  coin,  copper  alone. 
Whether  gold  or  filver  be  above  or  below  ftandard,  is  found 
by  affaying.     See  Assay. 

When  feveral  fpecies  of  coin,  or  ingots  of  different  finenefs, 
are  to  be  melted  together,  the  operation,  requifite  to  find  the 
due  proportion  of  allay  to  the  fine  metal,  is  more  difficult  : 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  moft  important  articles  a  mafter  of 
the  mint  ought  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  which  all  ts,ofe 
alfo  ought  to  know  who  work  in  gold  and  filver,  that  they 
may  not  be  miftaken  in  the  allay  they  are  often  obliged  to 
make  of  gold  or  filver  of  different  ftandards. 
All  the  authors  who  have  wrote  upon  coinage,  have  given 
tables  for  making  that  reduction  ;  and  the  arithmeticians  have 
their  rule  of  alligation,  which  may  alfo  be  ufed.  But  the 
anonymous  author  of  a  fmall  treatife,  printed  at  the  end  of 
Monfieur  Boiffard's  edition  of  1 72 1,  has  given  us  the  eafieft 
method  to  pradtife  that  rule. 

As  that  method  will  fervc  both  for  gold  and  filver  coin,  we 
fhall  give  but  one  inftance  of  it ;  but  it  muft  be  firft  obfervcd, 
that  the  calculation  for  the  allay  of  gold  is  performed  by  the 
•32  parts,  which  are  wanting  in,  or  exceeding,  the  ftandard 
of  thofe  metals  dcfigned  to  be  ufed;  and  that,  with  regard  to 
filver,  we  reckon  by  grains  of  fine  m-tal. 
When  anyone  would  make  that  kind  of  allay,  or  rather  eva- 
luation of  allay,  in  order  to  add,  or  diminifh,  what  is  wanting, 


or  too  much  in  the  finenefs,  you  muft  draw  up  a  table  of  the 
metals  to  be  melted,  containing  their  quality,  weiglit,  and 
finenefs.  This  table  is  afterwards  to  be  divided  into  two 
others,  the  one  containing  all  the  fpecies  which  are  below, 
and  the  other  thofe  that  are  above,  the  requifite  degree  of 
finenefs. 

Each  of  thefe  tables  being  calculated  feparately,  you  may 
find,  by  the  calculation  of  the  firft,  how  much  metals  that 
are  above  the  ftandard,  exceed  it;  and,  by  the  fecond,  how 
much  is  wanted  in  thofe  that  are  below  it:  fo  that,  by  com- 
paring thefe  two  products,  or  funis,  together,  we  difcover 
exactly,  by  mean  of  a  fubtraction,  how  much,  either  of 
fine  gold,  or  allay,  muft  be  added,  in  order  to  reduce  all  thole 
metals  to  the  ftandard  required  for  the  new  melting.  Here 
follows  the  inftance,  which  the  abovementioned  anonymous 
author  gives  us : 


Numbers. 

Marks. 

O 

unces. 

Carats. 

1. 

1. 

4- 

Jacobuffes, 

at  21  U 

2. 

2. 

6. 

Ingots, 

at  20  £ 

3- 

I. 

4- 

Ingots, 

at  18  % 

4- 

3- 

6. 

Ducats, 

at  23  | 

5- 

1. 

4- 

Nobles, 

at  23  | 

6. 

1. 

4- 

Ital.  Pift. 

at  21  £ 

12 

4 

I  have  therefore,  12  marks  and  4  ounces  of  gold,  of  feveral 
degrees  of  finenefs,  which  muft  be  reduced  to  the  finenefs  of 
21  carats  and  \. 

Among  the  fix  articles  which  compofe  the  firft  table,  there  are 
three,  viz.  the  firft,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth,  which  are  above 
the  ftandard  ;  and  three,  viz.  the  fecond,  the  third,  and  the 
fixth,  which  are  below  it.     I  feparate  them  into  two  tables. 


High  Gold. 

Thirty-feconds. 
remains  good  9.   32ds. 

ditto  210.    32ds. 

ditto  96.   32ds. 


Numb. 

Marks. 

Oun 

1. 

4-   • 
5- 

1. 

3- 
1. 

4- 
6. 

4- 

Sums  remaining  good  upon 
thefe  three  artic 


El"   }        3*5-    32ds- 


Low  Gold. 

Numb.     Marks.     Ounces.  Thirty-feconds. 

2.  2.  6.  wanting  no.   32ds. 

3.  1.  4.  ditto  144.   32ds. 
I.              4.              ditto  12.   32ds. 


6. 


Sum  of  what  is  wanting  in  1 
thefe  three   articles  —    j 


266.   32ds. 


The  two  fums  compared. 
Remains  good  315. 
Wanting  266. 


Remains  good  49~32ds,  for  which  muft  be  put  4  drachms 
and  \  of  copper,  and  then  the  whole  will  be  of  the  ftandard 
of  21  carats  and  |  :  the  weights  of  the  metals  being  con- 
fequently  increafed  to  12  marks  and  4  ounces  exactly,  be- 
caufe of  the  addition  of  the  allay. 

There  remains  only  to  know  how  you  may  calculate  the  pro- 
portion there  is  between  4g-32ds  of  fine  gold,  and  4  drachms 
and  a  half  of  copper.  But  the  operation  is  eafy,  to  one  who 
is  acquanted  with  the  firft  principles  of  arithmetic,  and 
knows,  alfo,  that  6g6-32ds  good  are  worth  a  mark  of  cop- 
per, or  64  drachms  ;  and  that,  accordingly,  5"32ds,  and 
5-8ths,   are  worth  a  drachm. 

This  example,  which  relates  to  gold  above  the  ftandard,  may 
alfo  ferve  for  that  which  is  below  it  ;  but,  in  that  cafe,  as 
many  32ds  are  to  be  r>dded  as  were  found  wanting. 
The  chief  reafons  alledged  for  the  allaying  of  coin,  are,  1. 
The  mixture  of  the  metals,  which,  when  fmelted  from  the 
mine,  are  not  perfectly  pure.  2.  The  faving  of  the  ex- 
pence  that  it  muft  otherwife  coft,  if  they  were  to  be  refined. 
3.  The  neceffity  of  rendering  them  harder  by  mixing  fome 
parts  of  other  metals  with  them,  to  prevent  the  diminution 
of  weight ;  which  pieces  of  money  might  fuffer  in  time 
by  being  often  handled  and  rubbed.  4.  The  melting  of  fo- 
reign gold,  or  coin,  which  is  allayed.  5.  The  charges  of 
coinage,  which  muft  be  made  good  by  the  profit  arifing  from 
the  money  coined.  6.  and  laftly,  the  duty  belonging  to  the 
fovereign,  on  account  of  the  power  he  has  to  caufe  money 
to  be  coined  in  his  dominions.  See  Gold  and  Silver,  and 
Refining. 

The  allay  of  copper  for  ftatues,  guns,  or  bells,  has  alfo  its 
proportions  ;  but,  as  they  are  arbitrary,  and  depend  on  the 
tafte  and  experience  of  the  founder,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to 
afcertain  the  rules  of  it. 

Monfieur  Felibien  pretends  that  the  good  allay  for  ftatues, 

or 
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br  brafs  figures,  ought  to  be  made  of  one  half  of  rofe  cop- 
per, and  half  of  yellow  copper,  or  common  brafs.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  and  to  iVloniicur  de  St.  Remy  in  particular, 
there  ought  to  be  four  pound;,  of  brafs,  and  eight  of  tin,  in 
100  weight  of  red,  or  rofe-Copper.  Which  of  theft  opinions 
is  heft  grounded,  muft  be  left  to  thofe  who  have  experience 
in  the  carting  and  allaying  of  thofe  metals  for  their  various 
purpofes. 

To  make  the  mixture  fit  for  great  guns,  mortars,  and  other 
pieces  of  artillery,  the  belt  and  fofteft  tin  of  Cornwall  is  a 
neceifary  ingredient,  fkilfully  applied.  There  muft  be  6,  7, 
or  8  pounds  of  it  to  100  weight  of  red  copper,  more  or  lefs, 
according  as  this  laft  metal  happens  to  be  of  a  better  or  vvorfe 
quality. 

The  allay  for  bells  is  ufually  made  of  20  pounds  of  the  hardeft 
tin  to  100  v/eight  of  rofe-coppcr. 

The  allay,  or  mixture  for  the  fevcral  forts  of  pewter  defigncd 
for  difhes,  plates,  and  other  houfhold  utenfils,  is  commonly 
made  of  red  copper,  regulus  of  antimony,  and  bifmuth,  or 
lead.  The  pewtcrers  at  Paris  ufe  the  word  alloyage  inftead 
of  alliage  (allay)  and  have  borrowed  that  word  from  their  ft.i- 
tutes,  where  it  is  faid  that  the  founding  pewter  muft  be  (al- 
loye)  allayed,  with  fine  copper  and  bifmuth.  See  the  article 
Tin,  where  you  will  find  the  methods  of  allaying  or  mixing 
the  fevcral  forl-i  of  tin. 
To  Allay,  or  Alloy,  is  to  melt  fevcral  metals  together, 
in  order  to  mix,  or  incorporate  them  with  each  other,  that 
they  may  form  afterwards  but  one  and  the  fame  matter. 
Gold  and  iron  cannot  be  allayed,  or  duly  incorporated  toge- 
ther by  melting,  nor  even  be  foldcrcd  together,  without  the 
help  of  copper.  Tin  melted  with  gold  becomes  fo  clofely 
united  with  it,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  feparate  them, 
a  ftnall  quantity  being  even  capable  to  fpoil  a  whole  calling. 
See  Assay. 

Remarks. 

Perfons  who  purchafe  plate  fhould  be  careful  to  deal  with 
thofe  of  known  honour  and  credit  in  their  bufinefs,  there  be- 
ing very  great  deceit  and  impofition  therein,  notwithftanding 
the  laws,  and  the  care  of  the  goldfmiths  company  to  prevent 
them.  For  the  company  have  long  complained  that  there 
are  numbers  who  counterfeit  the  hall  mark,  becaufe  their 
metal  is  worfe  in  point  of  quality,  or  has  more  allay  therein 
than  the  law  directs  ;  and  \et  the  buyer  pays  the  fame  price 
for  it,  as  if  the  wrought  plate  was  made  according  to  the  le- 
gal ftandard.  This  is  a  great  evil,  and  fhould  be  guarded 
againft. 
ALLIGATION,  is  a  rule  in  arithmetic,  which  may  be  called 
the  Rule  of  Mixture,  or  of  compounding  ingredients,  be- 
caufe it  teaches  how  to  mix  feveral  fpecies  of  fimples  accord- 
ing to  any  intent,  or  defign,  propofed  ;  on  which  account 
we  fhall  take  notice  of  it.  It  is  either  medial  or  alternate. 
Alligation  medial  fhews  what  the  mean  price  of  a  pound, 
ounce,  &c.  is  worth,  when  fevcral  quantities  of  feveral  va- 
lues are  mixed  together,  &c.  as  per  the  cafe  following. 
Alligation  alternate  fhews  how  much  of  various  kinds  of 
fimples  may  be  taken  to  make  up  any  affigned  quantity  of  a 
compound  which  will  be  worth  a  price  propofed. 

Of  Medial  Alligation. 
Cafe  1.  A  refiner,   or  goldfmith,   hath   gold  12  ij  at  4I.  per 
^  ;    8  ij  at  1.  4  5  ;    3  f  at  1.  4   6  8 ;  and    9  3j   at  1.  4    13  4 
•    per  2J  :   what  is  an  ounce  worth,  fuppofe  thefe  be  all  melted 
down  together  ?    Anfwer,  1.  4  7  5^. 

Rule . . .  Multiply  each  quantity  given  by  the  price  ;  then  by 
direct  proportion  fay, 

As  the  fura  of  the  quantities  given, 

Is  to  the  fum  of  the  faid  products  j 
-     So  is  one  ounce  of  the  mixture, 

To  its  value. 


ALL 


See  the  work  following  : 


>J  of  gold. 
12  X  bv  1.  4 

8  by      4: 

3     by    4 

9  by      4 


—  :  —  the  product  is  1.  48 

5  :  —  produceth  34 

6  :    8  produceth  13 
13  :  4  produceth            42 


32  fum  1.  137  fum. 

Then  fay,  32  %  1.  137  ::  1  5j  1.  4  £  or  to  1.  4  :  5  :  y~; 
and,  by  the  fame  rule,  the  value  of  any  other  quantity  of 
that  compofition  is  found  :  as  fuppofe  7  in  the  laft  example, 
which  is  worth  29  fv. 

For  as  32  :  137  ::  7  :  29  f£. 
Cafe  2.     To  increafe  or  diminifh  a  compound  proportion- 
ably,  by  knowing  the  feveral  quantities  of  the    fimples    in 
the  compofition. 

Rule.     As  the  fum  of  the  particular  quantities  of  the  com- 
pound given, 
Is  to  the  whole  quantity  propofed  to  be  augmented  or 

lefTened : 
So  is  each  particular  quantity  in  the  given  compound, 
To  the  due  proportion  required  of  that  fpecie,  fine- 
nefs,  &c. 
Vol.  I. 


Example.     I  would  augment  the  compound  in  the  laft  cafe 
to  4825;    that   is,    I    would    add    16  to  the  32;    how  much 
mult  1  take  of  each  fimple  ingredient  ?     See  the  operation. 
Then,  as  32   :    16   ::    ni   6  anfwer. 


12 

8 

3 

9 


32  :  16  ::  8 
32  :  16  ::  3 
32   :   16   ::     9 

Sum  =  16 


Sum  32  Sum  =16 

So  that  I  muft  have  18  |  gold  at  1.  4  :— :  —per  § . 

12  at      4:5:  — 

4  '  at      4:6:8 

and  13 1  at      4:13:4 

48  fum  for  proof  in  the  whole. 

Cafe  3.  Having  the  fimples  of  any  compound  given,  to 
find  how  much  of  each  kind  of  fimple  ingredient  is  in  any 
part  of  that  compofition. 

Rule.     As  the  total  of  the  compofition, 

Is  to  the  quantity  of  any  fimple  in  that  compofition: 
So  is  the  total  quantity  propofed  to  be  proportionably 

compounded, 
To  the  quantity  of  each  fimple  to  be  in  that  propofed 
quantity. 

Example.  I  would  know  how  much  of  each  ingredient  (or 
price  of  gold  mentioned  in  the  firft  cafe)  is  in  a  pound,  or 
12  £  of  the  32,  being  the  compound  given  ?     The  operation. 

32   :    12   ::    i2J$4Jofl.  4  :  — :—  per  3 

32  :    12  ::     8      3     of     4  :   5  :  — 

32  :   12  ::     3      1  J  of     4:6:8 

32   :   12   ::     9      3  »   of     4  :  13  :  4 

Sj  12  fum  proof. 

Cafe  4.  The  total  of  the  compound  of  two  fimples,  with 
the  total  value  of  that  compofition,  and  the  value  of  an  unit 
of  each  fimple  being  given;  to  find  the  quantity  of  each 
fimple  ingredient  in  the  compofition. 

Rule  . . .  Multiply  the  total  quantify  of  the  compofition   (here 
20)  by  the  lefler  price  of  the  unit  (here  4)  then  deduct  the 
product  from   the  total  value  of  the  compofition   (here  82) 
and   divide   the  remainder  by  the  difference  in  value  of  an 
unit  of  the  two  fimples  given   (as  here  5  s.   or  {  of  a  pound) 
and  the  quotient  is  the  quantity  of  the  higher-priced  fimple 
(here  8)  whofc  complement  to  20  is  12;  fo  that  the  anfwer 
is    12    25  of  gold  at  4I.  per  f;  and  8  ij  at  4I.  5  s.  per  5j; 
This  canon,  or  theorem,  is  difcovered  algebraically. 
Gold  at  4I.  per  3j. 
Ditto  at  4I.   :  5s. 
Total  of  the  7  =20  g         Total  value  1.  8z 
compofition  j        4  80 


80 


l.i)      2(8 


Cafe  5.  To  find  the  quantities  of  each  fimple  ingredient 
(when  thefe  fimples  are  more  than  2  in  number)  contained 
in  a  compofition,  by  having  the  totals  of  the  quantity  com- 
pounded, and  of  the  value;  and  alfo  the  value  of  an  unit  of 
each  fimple  ingredient. 

^  of  gold,  at  1.  4  per  5j= 
5;  ditto,  at  4  J  = 
5$  ditto,      at      44  = 

*ij  ditto,      at     4]         =: 

Total  of  the  comparifon  323     Total  value  1.  137 

Rule.  To  thefe  kind  of  queftions,  as  in  thofe  of  alligatiori 
alternate,  various  anfwers  may  be  given,  and  yet  all  true. 
You  may  beft  do  them  by  2  at  a  time,  as  in  the  laft  cafe. 
I  fuppofe  the  2  firft  15  of  the  total  mixture,  and  63  of  the 
total  value,  and  fo  I  find  3  at  4I.  and  12  at  4 1.  -£ :  then  the 
reft  of  the  total  compound  is  17,  and  of  the  value  74;  which, 
according  to  the  2  latter  prices,  gives  16  at  4  j,  and  1  at  43. 
But  note,  That  you  muft  fo  difcreetly  divide  the  total  quan- 
tity and  value,  that,  when  the  product  of  the  firft  in  1  of  the 
'  2  prices  is  taken  from  the  latter,  the  remainder  may  not  be 
fo  much  as  (when  divided  by  the  difference  of  the  prices) 
will  give  a  quotient  fo  great  as  that  part  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  the  ingredient  which  you  fixed  upon,  or  fuppofed. 

The  operation. 
Firft,     2  =  15       J       and=.63 

4  lefs     60  deduct 


Produa=6o 


Secondly, 


15 

4i 


Produa=63^ 


7)  3(I2at4t 

63  deduct: 
63! 


i)      -i)V=3*4 


Tb* 


ALL 


The  fecond.     2  =  17 


Produ&:=73  * 


Laftly. 


17 
79' 


and  74 

73  j  dedud 


4)    -Kiat4l 

74  deduct 
79i 


l)  5i(¥,  &ri6aU^ 


Alligation  alternate. 

Queftion  1.  A  farmer  hath  4  forts  of  wheat,  viz.  5  s.  6  s. 
7  s.  and  7s.  6d.  per  bufhel  ;  and  he  is  inclined  to  mix  fo 
much  of  each  fort  as  will  make  64  bufhels  worth  6  s.  6d.  per 
bufhel  :  how  much  of  each  muft  he  take? 
Having  placed  the  prices  as  below,  and  the  mean  price, 
take  the  difference  between  the  mean  price,  6  s.  6d.  and 
cs.  (the  firft  price)  which  is  is.  6d.  this  you  muft  put  down 
(in  the  firft  way)  againft  7s.  6d.  (becaufe  bigger  than  the 
mean  price:)  then  put  the  difference  between  6s.  6d.  the 
mean  price,  and  6s.  (the  fecond  price)  which  is  6d.  againft 
the  price  (7s.)  becaufe  bigger  than  the  mean  price.  Then 
put  the  difference  between  6s.  6d.  and  7s.  (the  third  price) 
againft  6s.  becaufe  that  is  lefs  than  the  mean  price.  Laftly, 
the  difference  between  6s.  6d.  and  7s.  6d.  is  is.  which 
put  ao-ainft  5  s.  the  firft  price.  And  thus  having  placed  the 
differences  between  the  mean  price,  and  thofe  lefs  than  it 
ao-ainft  the  prices  bigger  than  the  mean  price ;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  mean  price  and  thofe  greater  than  it, 
ri^ht  againft  thofe  that  are  leffer  alternately. 

2.  Sum  up  the  difference,  which  you  fee  is  3s.  6d. 

3.  Say  by  the  fingle  rule  of  proportion  direct, 

As  the  fum  of  the  differences  is  to  the  bufhels   of  the  whole 

mixture  : 
So  is  the  differences  to  the  bufhels  required. 


The  firft  way. 
Prices. 


The  mean  price  6s.  6d. 


6    I 


Differences, 
s.    d. 
1  :  o 
o  :  6 

0  :6 

1  :  6 

-2  :  6=Sum. 


A  fecond  way. 


6s.   6d. 


s. 

s. 

d. 

5 

0 

:  6 

6 

1 

:  0 

1 

0 

.  6 

6 

7 

7 

:6  | 

Sum  c 

:3 

6 

5 
6 
6s.  6d. — 

7 
7:6 


Third  way. 
s.  d. 
o  :  6  ;  1  s. 

0  :  6  ;  1 
1 :  6  ;  6d. 

1  :  6  j  6d. 


Sums, 
s.  d. 
1   :  6 

1  :   6 

2  :  o 
2  :  o 


Sum  total: 


The  Sum  of  the 
Differences. 
s.       d. 

As  3 

3 
3 
3 


:  6 
6 
6 
6 


Bulhels  the 
whole  Mix- 
ture. 

-  6a.  :: 

-  64:: 

-  64:: 

-  64:: 


The  Diffe-  Bufhels  required, 
rcnces. 


12 

6 
6 


18  \%  of  that  of  5  s.  per  bufhel. 

9 1,,  of  that  of  6  s.  per  bufhel. 

9  xi  of  that  of  7  s.  per  ditto. 
27    I  of  that  of  7  s.  6  d.  per  do. 


Sum,  or  Proof  64  the  whole  mixture. 

For  greater  variety,  fee  the  beft  books  wrote  profeffedly  on 
arithmetic. 

ALLOCATION,  the  admitting  or  allowing  an  article  in  an 
account,  and  pairing  it  as  fuch.  It  is  alfo  an  allowance  made 
upon  an  account,  and  is  a  word  ufed  in  the  exchequer  ;  hence 
allocatione  facienda  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  lord  treafurer 
and  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  upon  the  complaint  of  fome 
accountant,  commanding  them  to  allow  him  fuch  fums  as 
he  has  lawfully  expended  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

ALLOTTING,  or  ALLOTMENT  of  goods,  is  when  a 
fliip's  cargo  is  divided  into  feveral  parts,  which  are  to  be 
bought  by  divers  perfons,  whofe  names  are  written  on  as 
many  pieces  of  paper,  which  are  applied  by  an  indifferent 
perfon  to  the  feveral  lots  or  parcels,  and  by  this  means  the 
goods  are  divided  without  partiality  :  for  every  man  has  the 
parcel  of  goods,  that  the  lot  which  his  name  is  upon,  is  ap- 
propriated to.      See  Inch  of  Candle. 

ALLOWANCES  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  to  goods  rated  by 
weight,  are  two,  draught  and  tare. 

Draught  is  to  be  firft  deducted,  and  then  the  tare,  where 
there  is  any  cuftomary. 

The  manner  of  making  the  allowance  for  draught,  is,  for 
the  weigher  to  call  out  the  full  and  true  grofs  weight  in  the 
fcale  ;  which  is  to  be  entered  in  the  land-waiter's  bpok,  and 
an  allowance  made  for  each  weigh  or  fcale,  according  to  the 
following  table. 

Grofs  weights.  Allowance  for  draughts. 

Under  I  C.  wt         —         —  —  i  lb. 

From    1  C.  to  2  C.         —         —         —      2  lb. 

2  to  3  C.  —  —         —  31b. 

3  to  10  C.         —         — «         —  4  lb. 
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io  to  18  C.  *—  —  7 11,. 

18  to  30  C.  or  upwards         —         —      9  lb. 
Tare  is  the  weight,  or  2.11  allowance  made  in  confideration  of 
the  cafks,  bags,  or  other  kinds  of  packages.     For  the  accom- 
modation of  trade,  there  are  in  many  cafes  tares  fettled  and 
eftablifhed  by  cuftom  and  experience.     See  the  article  Tares 
Tret,  Custom-house,  Bills  of  Entry. 
Allowances  on  the  delivery  of  thefe  goods,  which  are  chiefly 
linnens,  are  as  follows. 

If  linnens  are  contented  inFlemifh  or  Dutch  ells,  two  ells  in 
120  are  to  be  allowed  for  fhortnefs  of  meafure. 
But  if  linnens  are  contented  in  Englifh  ells,  there  is  no  allow- 
ance made  to  the  importer. 

Of  French  lockrams,  two  ells  in  every  120  are  to  be  allowed. 
The  followineare  the  fettled  allowances  for  wrappers. 


in  packs  and  bales,  1  ell  in  40,  but  not 
to  exceed  120  ells  on  any  one  puck, 
let  the  pack  be  ever  fo  large. 


On  Hamburgh 

and 
Bremen  linnen 

and  alfo 
Heffens  Canvas 
Dantzick  linnens,  4  ells  in  every  120. 
Flanders  linnens,   3  ells  in  every  100. 

Holland's  duck,   4  ells  in  every  100  ;   but,  if  brought  loofe, 
there  is  no  allowance.      See  the  article  Linnens. 
Allowances  on  goodsrated  by  meafures  of  capacity,  liquid  or  drv. 
Article  1.  Allowances  upon  delivery. 

Olives  imported  in  large  cafks  are  to  be  gauged,  and  f  of  the 
contents  allowed  for  liquor. 
r?  $  Pipe  1       ,     . 

W  I  Hoo-fhead  j  01  wme»  which  fllaI1  be  run  out» 
And  not  above  j  9  J  inches  left  therein,  fhall  be  accounted 
t  7  )  outs,  and  no  fubfidy  paid  for  the-  fame. 
Article  2.  If  a  merchant  enters  his  wines  filled,  he  pays  duty- 
only  for  the  net  wine  contained  in  the  cafk,  and  has  no  al- 
lowance out  of  the  duties  for  leakage  :  when  wines  are  en- 
tered unfilled,  duty  is  to  be  paid  for  the  full  contents  of  the 
cafk,  though  ft  may  want  confiderably  of  beina  full  -  but 
then  the  merchant  is  allowed  12  per  cent,  out  of  the  duties 
for  leakage.     See  Wines 

Rhenifh, 
Therefore,,  if     \    French, 

cafks  of        1    Port,  or  Madera, 
other 
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The  merchant  lofes  by  entering  them  unfilled.     In  general, 
if  any  cafks  of  wine,  imported  into  the  out-ports,  want  much 
more  than  one  tenth  of  being  full,    'tis  for  the  merchant's 
advantage  to  enter  them  filled,  otherwife  unfilled. 
Five  flafks,  or  7   and  1  half  betties  of  Florence  wine,  are 
allowed  to  pafs  for  a  gallon.     Five  bottles  of  other  wines, 
imported  in  bottles,  are  allowed  to  be  reckoned  to  a  gallon, 
unlefs  the  merchants  or  officers  think  proper  to  meafure. 
Jars  of  oil  are  allowed  to  pafs  at  22,  24,  or  26  gallons. 
A  cheft  of  oil  ufually  allowed  at  8  gallons. 
Barrels  of  mum  are  allowed  to  pafs  at  48  gallons. 
Kegs  of  fpruce  beer,  at  4  gallons. 

In  cafe  of  leakage,  mum  barrels  and  kegs  of  fpruce  beer  may 
be  filled  up  before  computation  is  made. 
Tar  barrels  are  allowed  to  contain  31  and  1  half  gallons,  and 
are  to  be  filled  up  before  computation  is  made  for  the  duties. 
See  the  article  Tar. 

Awns  of  Rhenifh  wines  are  allowed  generally  to  pafs  at  38 
and  1  half  gallons. 

For  merchandizes  which  are  rated  by  fuperficial  and  folid 
meafure,  there  are  no  allowances.  See  the  article  Timber. 
ALLUM,  or  ALUM,  a  kind  of  foflil  fait,  or  white  mine-  . 
ral,  which  is  often  mixed  with  earth,  from  which  it  is  fe- 
parated,  by  wafhing  it  with  water  ;  and  which  impregnates 
ilfclf  with  the  entire  quaiity  of  the  fair,  acquiring  thereby  a 
tafte  much  like  that  of  brine.  This  water  is  afterwards 
boiled  to  make  it  evaporate,  as  is  done  in  the  way  of  refining 
of  falt-pctre. 

The  principles  which  compofe  allum  are  very  clcfely  united. 
The  chief  ufe  of  allum  is  in  dying,  becaufe  it  renders  the  co- 
lours clear,  bright,  and  lafting:  it  is,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the 
tie  of  adhefion  of  the  coloui.*  to  the  fluffs,  as  ink,  or  other 
colours,  upon  paper.  Were  it  net  for  the  medium  of  ahum, 
the  ink  would  foak  through  the  paper,  and  the  effort  of  the 
air  would  foon  feparate  the  dye  from  the  fluffs,  or  tarnifh 
their  whole  luftrc.  The  effects  of  allum  are  ;o  be  afcribed 
to   its  ftyptic  and   aftringent   quality,  and   therefore  it  pre- 
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fcrvcs   paper  that  has  been  dipped  into  allum,   from  finking, 
When  written  on. 

There  are  three  principal  forts  of  allum;  namely,  the  allum 
of  Rome,  or  Civita  Vecchia ;  the  allum  of  England,  other- 
wife  called  rock  allum,  white  allum,  or  ice  allum  ;  and  the 
allum  of  Liege,  or  Mezicrs  ;  befides  that  which  comes  from 
the  Levant. 
The  Allum  of  Rome,  fays  F.  Labat,  is  reddifh,  becaufe  the 
earth  whence  it  is  taken  is  of  that  colour.  In  order  to  hav 
the  bell,  you  muft  chufe  that  which  has  but  little  duft,  is  red- 
difh both  within  and  without  ;  and,  above  all,  take  care  it 
be  not  counterfeit;  for  there  are  people,  who  know  how  to 
give  a  reddifh  colour  to  the  allum  of  England  and  Liege. 
The  furcft  fign  by  which  you  may  know  it  to  be  counterfeit, 
is,  when,  by  breaking  it,  it  is  not  fo  red  within  as  without. 
The  Allum  of  England,  is  in  great  pieces,  or  lumps,  clear 
and  tranfparent  like  cryflal.  It  is  more  or  lefs  fine  accord- 
ins  as  it  has  been  well  or  ill  purified.  Sometimes  there  is 
allum  found  of  a  blackifh  colour,  and  fomcthing  moid.  In 
order  to  chufe  it  good,  it  muft  be  white,  clear,  tranfparent, 
dry,  with  but  little  dull,  or  dirt. 

F.  Labat  obferves,  that  there  is  another  kind  of  allum  made 
in  England,  which  is  alfo  called  roch,  or  ice  allum  ;  it  is  the 
fame  as  that  we  fpeak  of  in  this  article  ;  but  adds,  that  it  is 
not  by  far  fo  good  as  that  of  Civita  Vecchia.  Monf.  Leinei  y 
afcribes  the  fame  qualities  to  it  as  to  the  former,  but  obferves, 
that  it  is  not  of  fo  great  ufc  in  phyfic,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo 
ftrong.  The  Englifh  rock,  or  roche  allum,  is  made  from  a 
bluifh  mineral  ftonc,  which  abounds  in  the  hills  of  Yorkfhire 
and  Lancafhirc.  They  calcine  it  on  a  hearth  or  kiln,  and 
then  fteep  it  fucceflively  in  feveral  pits  of  water.  Afterwards 
they  boil  it  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  let  it  ftand 
for  about  two  hours  ;  the  impurities  fubfiding,  and  leaving  a 
clear  liquor,  which  is  put  into  a  cooler,  adding  a  due  pro- 
portion of  urine  to  it.  In  three  or  four  days  it  begins  to 
gather  into  a  lump,  which  being  taken  out,  wafhed,  and 
purified  over  again,   is  fit  for  uk. 

The  Manner  of  difcovering  and  preparing  Allum  at  Civita 
Vecchia. 
The  ftone  that  produces  allum  is  taken  out  of  the  open 
fields,  and  not  of  quarries,  as  free-ftone  is  in  France,  and 
other  countries.  The  workmen,  who  are  ufed  to  fearch 
and  rake  for  thofe  ftones,  know  by  certain  tokens,  and  by  a 
long  experience,  which  are  the  places  where  they  are  to  be 
found,  without  much  raking  or  digging.  In  thofe  places, 
which  abound  moft  with  allum,  there  commonly  grow  fmall 
fhrubs,  called  agrifolios,  in  the  language  of  that  countrv. 
They  are  ever-greens,  and  much  like  the  holms  that  are  i'cen 
in  Provence  and  elfewhere  :  but  the  agrifolios  have  their  bark 
green  as  well  as  the  leaves,  which  are  broad,  thorny,  and 
of  a  darker  green  than  the  bark.  In  meeting  with  thofe 
fhrubs,  either  upon  the  mountains  of  Tolfa,  or  on  the  fides 
of  them,  or  in  the  plane,  it  is  a  fure  fign  that  there  is  all  urn - 
flone  underneath  ;  and  the  more  there  are  of  thofe  fhrubs, 
the  more  certain  we  may  be  of  meeting  therewith.  There 
are  fometimes  met  with  allum-ftones  fpread  upon  the  furfacc 
of  the  earth.  That  fign  cannot  be  equivocal  ;  it  fhewing 
that  you  may  dig  without  fear  of  being  difappointed,  and  be 
certain  that  the  bed  or  vein  lies  near,  and  is  plentiful. 
They  employ  commonly  three  forts  of  workmen,  for  the 
finding  and  raking  of  thofe  ftones.  The  firft  may  be  ftiled 
the  difcoverers.  They  are  thofe,  who,  by  a  long  experience, 
are  become  expert  in  the  knowledge  of  the  figns,  which  point 
out  the  places  where  the  allum-ftones  lie.  Thefc  direct,  the 
work,  in  order  to  trace  the  vein,  and  not  to  be  milled, 
when  any  obftacle  is  in  the  way  that  may  occafion  a  miftake. 
The  fecond  are  thofe  who  break  the  rocks,  which  fometimes 
inolofe  the  good  ftones,  and  cover  or  hide  the  veins.  Befides 
pick-axes,  iron  wedges,  and  twi-bills,  which  they  ufe,  they 
are  alfo  often  obliged  to  blaft  them  with  gunpowder,  as  in 
metallic  mines.  The  third  workmen  are  thofe  who  pick 
and  chufe  the  ftonts  ;  for  thofe  that  are  found  in  the  fame 
vein,  are  not  all  true  allum-ftones.  'Tis  neceffary  to  have 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  them,  not  to  be  miftaken,  otherwife 
the  farmers  of  them  would  be  drawn  into  ufelefs,  and  often 
very  confiderable  expences.  The  ftones  are  commonly 
whitifh,  greyifh,  or  blue,  or  even  mixed  with  thofe  three 
colours.  Thofe  marks,  however,  are  lefs  fure  than  the  grain, 
which  feldom  mifleads  thofe  who  are  ufed  to  that  fearch,  and 
to  the  picking  of  the  ftones. 

When  all  thofe  figns  prove  equivocal,  they  burn  and  calcine 
two  or  three  wheel-barrows  full  of  the  ftones  ;  and,  by  the 
confequence,  they  judge  of  what  may  be  expected  from  the 
vein  that  is  opened. 

When  the  ftones  prove  good,  they  carry  them  to  the  kiln, 
and  place  a  quantity  round  the  fides  of  it,  as  when  they  de- 
fign  to  make  lime;  and  they  give  them  more  or  lefs  fire,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  ftone,  and  the  nature  of  the 
place  whence  it  was  taken.  That  is  to  fay,  if  the  ftone  is 
foft  and  dry,  and  was  taken  from  an  open  place  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  where  it  was  expofed  to  the  he  it  of  the 
fun,  it  requires  much  lefs  fire,  than  when  it  is  fofc  but  moift, 
being  taken  out  of  ths  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  it   had 


nothing  but  moiftur",  and  very  little  of  the  fun's  heat.  It  il 
impoffible  to  prefcribe  general  rules  upon  this  fubject,  be- 
caufe it  depends  very  much  from  the  circumftances,  which 
muft  be  left  to  the  capacity  and  honefty  of  the  workmen^ 
who  have  the  direction  of  the  work;  but  yet  the  mailer ou"ht 
to  know  as  much,  or  more  than  ihey,  to  prevent  impofuion. 
For  the  expence  of  this  manufacture  is  very  large  ;  befides 
which,  there  muft  be  30,000  crowns  paid  to  the  apoftolic 
chamber,  to  whom  all  the  ground  of  thofe  allum  mines  and 
the  neighbouring  woods  belong. 

When  the  ftones  are  baked,  and  the  kiln  uncovered,  they 
pick  out  the  ftones  a  fecond  time,  and  thofe  which  are  fuf- 
ficientiy  baked,  arc  carried  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be 
extinguifhed  :  they  put  into  a  feparate  place  of  the  kilri 
thofe  ftones  that  are  not  enough,  in  order  to  bake  them  a 
fecond  time  with  other  frefh  ftones  that  are  to  be  put  in- 
to the  kiln.  They  are  called  bif-cakes,  becaufe  of  their 
fecond  baking.  They  throw  away  as  ufelefs  thofe  that 
were  burnt,  inftead  of  being  only  baked ;  and  thefe  they 
pal]  (bales; 

The  ftones  that  arc  fufficiently  baked,  arc  carried  into  a  place 
furrounded  with  low  walls,  the  foil  or  ground  of  which  is 
well  paved,  and  has  little  channels  dug  into  it  to  gather 
the  water.  They  make  a  heap  of  thefe  ftones  between  two 
channels,  and  make  the  heap  commonly  15  or  18  feet  lone, 
and  5  or  6  broad  at  bottom  ;  and  8  feet  high,  and  narrow  at 
the  top ;  and  they  take  care  that  the  fides  be  very  fmooth 
and  very  clofe.  Upon  that  heap  of  ftones,  they  throw  water 
with  feopes  in  order  to  extinguifh  the  fire  hid  within  the 
ftones,  as  is  pra£tifed  in  the  burning  of  lime-ftones.  This 
work  is  continued  night  and  day,  during  25  or  30  days,  and 
till  the  water,  thrown  upon  the  heaps,  runs  oft*  perfectly 
cold.  For  till  that  time  the  ftones  heat  the  water,  that  runs 
oil  after  having  penetrated  them;  and  is  fo  hot  in  the  be- 
ginning, that  it  perfectly  boils.  The  heat  decreafes  by 
degrees,  as  the  ftones  which  have  been  fet  on  fire,  begin  to 
cool.  That  water  is  carefully  kept,  not  only  to  extinguifh 
other  Hones,  but  alfo  to  put  it  into  coppers  with  the  ftones 
that  have  been  baked  and  extinguifhed :  for  that  water 
could  not  pais  through  the  pores  of  the  ftonc,  without  being 
impregnated  with  a  great  quantity  of  alluminous  particles  : 
fo  that  it  helps  to  form  the  grains  of  allum  in  the  moulds  : 
they  call  that  water  lye. 
When  the  Hones  are  entirely  extinguiflicJ,  and  reduced  to  a 
foft,  and  as  it  were,  a  liquid  mafs,  they  carry  the  whole  into 
large  coppers,  wherein  they  pour  a  Yumcient  quantity  of 
the  water,  which  ferved  to  extinguifh  them;  and  they  kinJle, 
a  very  great  fire  under  it,  that  is  continued  for  16,  18, 
or  even  20  hours  :  during  this  time  they  ftir  the  boiling 
matter  with  iron  fhovels,  to  make  the  ufelefs  ftones,  earth, 
and  other  drofs,  come  to  the  top,  which  they  fkim  off",  to 
purify  the  whole.  They  continue  this  work,  till  the  matter, 
or,  as  they  ftile  it,  the  alluminous  lye,  be  clear,  clean,  and 
thoroughly  liquid. 

When  in  that  condition,  they  pour  it  into  wooden  gutters, 
which  convey  it  into  fquare  wooden  frames,  made  after 
the  manner  of  inverted  pyramids,  about  4  or  5  feet  high, 
and  2  feet  and  a  half  broad.  The  point  of  the  pyramid  is 
bored  through,  but  they  flop  the  hole,  w.ien  they  pour  the 
lye  into  it. 

They  leave  it  there  to  fettle  and  cool,  for  10  or  12  days  ; 
during  which  time  the  alluminous  particles  unite  tjgether, 
and  flick  to  the  fides  of  the  frame,  where  they  harden,  and 
form  an  infinite  number  of  various  figures. 
When  they  judge  that  the  whole  quantity  of  allum  they  can 
expect,  is  formed,  they  open  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
frame,  to  let  out  what  remains  of  the  lye,  that  is  not  con- 
gealed ;  but,  before  they  take  the  allum  out,  they  pour  more 
lye  into  the  frame,  to  wafh  it  and  purify  it  from  the  drofs 
and  filth  that  may  flick  to  its  outfide  :  and,  after  having  left 
the  reiidue  a  day  or  two  to  dry,  they  take  it  out  of  the  forms, 
and  lay  it  up  in  the  warehoules. 

There  are  about  60  days  required  to  perform  that  work,  from 
the  time  the  ftone  was  taken  out  of  the  quarry  or  vein,  till 
the  allum  be  fit  for  fale. 

The  farmers  of  this  manufacture  make  confiderable  profits  by 
it,  notwithftanding  the  high  price  they  pay  for  their  farms, 
and  the  expences  they  are  at.  They  have  warchotifes  at  Ci- 
'vita  Vecchia,  where  it  is  weighed,  and  from  thence  it  is  car- 
ried in  bags  into  the  velTels  of  the  purchafers,  which  are  ge- 
nerally barques  from  Marfeilles.  ■ 
ALLURE,  or  ALLEVEURE,  a-fin  11  brafs  coin  ftruck  in 
Sweden,  worth  about  4  French  fo!s,  or  about  2;d.  Englifh 
money.  Two  allures  make  a  roulting,  and  8  rouftings  A 
mark  of  copper. 
ALMADY,  a  fmall  canoe,  four  fathoms  long,  generally  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees ;  it  is  ufe;'  by  the  negroes  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  to  trade  among  themfelves,  and  with  the  Europeans, 
who  lie  off  the  fhore  for  trade. 
AlMADY,  is  alfo  a  veiTel  ufed  in  the  Eaft-Indies ;  it  is  made  in 
the  form  of  a  weaver's  ihuttle,  except  that  it  is  fquare  at  the 
ftern.  Some  of  them  are  80  feet  long,  and  6  or  7  feet  wide. 
They  carry  great  ftore  of  merchandize,  and  with  thefe  velTels' 
the richeft  Indian  merchants  drive  their greateft  trade;  whether 
2  they 
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they  load  them  on  their  own  account,  or  let  them  out  upon 
freight  to  the  European  merchants. 
ALMENE,  a  weight  of  two  pounds*  ufed  to  weigh  faffron  in 

feveral  parts  of  the  continent  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 
ALMOND,  a  meafure  in  Portugal  for  oil.  The  Portuguese 
fell  their  oil  by  almonds,  2&  of  which  make  a  butt,  or  pipe. 
Each  almond  contains  12  canadors,  and  a  canador  is  equal  to 
a  mingle  of  Amfterdam.  See  the  article  Mingle. 
ALMONDS,  this  kind  of  fruit,  and  the  tree  that  hears  it,  are 
too  much  known  to  want  a  defcription. 

The  trade  of  almonds,  which  is  carried  on  in  France,  is  con- 
fiderable,  both  on  account  of  their  oil,  and  the  large  quantity 
of  them  ufed  in  Lent,  either  fhelled  or  unfhelled  ;  a  great 
quantity  of  the  fweet  are  ufed  in  fugar-plums,  and  of  the 
bitter  ones  in  bifcuits,  confefts,  &c. 

The  grocers  and  druggifts  of  Paris  have  both  forts  from  the 
provinces  of  France,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  Pro- 
vence, Languedoc,  Touraine,  the  county  of  Venaiffin, 
Avignon,  Sic.  They  have  alfo  fome  from  Barbary.  The 
beft  are  thofe  of  the  county  of  Venaiffin  ;  thofe  of  Barbary 
and  Chinon  in  Touraine  are  the  worft. 

Almonds  in  the  fhell  come  from  the  fame  places  as  thofe  that 
are  otherwife,  even  thofe  which  are  called  Florence  almonds; 
to  which  they  give  that  foreign  name,  with  no  other  view  but 
to  make  them  more  valued ;  for  it  would  be  more  proper  to 
call  them  almonds  of  Languedoc,  or  Touraine,  from  which 
provinces  they  are  brought,  than  of  Florence,  from  whence 
they  do  not  come. 

How  to  make  a  good  choice  of  almonds,  is  pretty  well  known  : 
neverthelefs,  merchants  who  buy  them  in  caiks,  chefts,  or 
bales,  ought  to  examine  whether  they  be  the  fame  through- 
out :  for,  in  this  kind  of  merchandize,  the  beft  are  often 
placed  at  the  top,  in  order  to  fell  the  better. 
Two  forts  of  oil  are  drawn  from  almonds,  either  fweet  or 
bitter,  the  one  by  the  help  of  fire,  the  other  without.  That 
which  is  extracted  by  fire  is  good  for  nothing  except  to  burn  ; 
but  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  drawn  without  fire,  is  fit  for 
feveral  different  ufes,  either  in  phyfic  or  perfuming. 
ALMOXARIFARGO,  is  a  duty  of  2[  per  cent,  paid  ad 
valorem  upon  all  bulls  hides,  to  the  king  of  Spain,  in  Spanifh 
America,  upon  the  exportation  of  thefe  hides,  which  are 
fhipped  on  board  European  veflels.  Befides  this  duty,  there 
is  alfo  another  duty  called  that  of  the  quinto,  but  only  at  the 
rate  of  four  rials  per  hide. 

This  is  alfo  an  old  duty  paid  upon  the  Britifh  woollen  manu- 
factures in  Old  Spain. 

All  goods  in  Spain,  it  muft  be  obferved,  are  rated  at  the 
cuftom-houfe  by  maravedies,  or  rials ;  and  the  cuftoms  are 
paid  by  one  or  other  of  thefe  denominations. 
The  cuftoms  called  alcavalas  [fee  Alcavalas]  and  fome 
others,  are  paid  in  vellon,  or  copper  money  ;  the  old  duty 
called  almoxarifargo,  and  fome  others,  are  paid  three  quar- 
ters in  vellon,  and  one  quarter  in  plata,  or  filver  money. 
The  plate  money  is  50  per  cent,  better  than  the  vellon  money 
of  the  fame  denomination.  The  merchants  there  always 
make  up  the  accounts  of  their  cuftoms  in  their  own  books  in 
vellon,  and  therefore,  make  an  addition  of  50  per  cent,  for 
fuch  part  of  it  as  is  paid  in  plate. 

Fifteen  rials  vellon  are  a  piece  of  eight,  and  34  maravedies 
make  a  rial. 

The  duty  called  almoxarifargo  is  11  per  cent,  on  fome  of  our 
woollen  manufactures,  on  others  not  above  5  per  cent. 
On  thofe  goods  where  the  almoxarifargo  is  1 1  per  cent,  the 
old  alcavalas  is  no  more  than  1  per  cent.  But  where  the  al- 
moxarifargo is  no  more  than  5  per  cent,  the  old  alcavala  is 
5  \  per  cent. 

So  that  the  duties  in  Spain  upon  an  100  maravedies  only  will 
arife  thus,  even   to  the    100th  part  of  a  maravedy,  on  the 
goods  which  pay  the  higher  almoxarifargo. — 100  maravedies 
are  fuppofed  to  be  the  value  of  the  goods. 
11  percent,  almoxarifargo,  quarto  plata. 
2  Dos  per  ciento — quarto  plata. 

1 1.  Uno  y  medio  per  ciento,  with  a  premio,   or  ad- 

dition of  5  per  cent. 
j  Uno  per  cent,  noeva  alcavala. 

1  Uno  per  cent,  donativo. 

2  Dos  per  ciento — quarto  plata. 
I  Per  ciento. 

1  Per  ciento. 

2  Per  ciento — quarto  plata. 
I  Old  alcavala. 

1  J  Per  ciento — quarto  plata. 

24+  in  all ;    fo  that,  by  this  account,    the  whole  duties  are 

24  \  of  100  maravedies. 
But  here  the  reader  muft  obferve,  that  a  quarter  part  of  fome 
of  thefe  duties  is  paid  in  plata,  which,  as  faid  before,  is  50 
per  cent,  better  than  vellon  ;  and  that  there  is  alfo  a  premium, 
or  addition,  of  5  per  cent,  on  one  of  the  duties.  The  addition 
then  of  this  5  percent,  and  alfo  of  the  50  percent,  will  ftill 
fwell  the  account,  and  add  to  the  forefaid  24  }  per  cent,  that 
is  to  fay, 

The   quarter   part  of  1 1    per  cent,  almoxarifargo,  is   2  Tyo- 
maravedies,    which,    being  paid  in   plata,    which  is  50 


per  cent,  better  than  vellon,   the  J     mar.    tooth  pan  r,f  a  mat. 

of  2  /oSy  maravedies  muft  be  add- 
ed, viz.        —         —        —  1  37  . 
1  he  quarter  part  of  three  times  dos 

per  ciento  paid  in  plata  for  the  fame 

reafon  muft  be  added         —  o  75 

The  premium  of  5  per  cent,  on  1 1 

maravedies  muft  amount  to        —  o  7  £ 

The  laft  duty  is  1 1  maravedies  ;  and* 

the  quarter  of  this  being  31  £  hun- 
dredth parts  of  a  maravedy,  the  half 

of  the  fum  fhould  be  added  for  its 

being  paid  in   plata ;  but  to  avoid 

fo    inconfiderable   a    fraction,    the 

merchants    in    their  accounts  add 

only  the  half  of  30         —       —  o  15 

In  all       2  35 

The  cuftoms,  without  thefe  additions, 

amount  to  24'  per  cent,  maravedies        24 
So  that  the  whole  cuftom  is  on  every  7 

100  maravedies       —       —  J 


25 


26 


60 


0 

75 

0 

71 

0 

i5 

I 

60 

-  22 

75 

But,  where  the  almoxarifargo  is  no  more  than  5  per  cent,   the 
old  alcavala  is  51  per  cent,  and  the  whole  cuftoms  as  follow,  viz. 

per  cent,  almoxarifargo quarto  plata. 

dos  per  ciento quarto  plata. 

per  ciento,  with  a  premium,  or  addition,  of  50  per  cent, 
per  ciento  nova  alcavala. 
per  ciento  donativo. 

dos  per  ciento quarto  plata. 

per  ciento. 
per  ciento. 

dos  per  ciento quarto  plata. 

old  alcavala. 

.  uno  y  quarto  per  ciento quarto  plata. 

22* — fo  that,   according  to  this  table,  the  whole  duties  arc 
22  I  per  cent,  maravedies. 

But  in  this,  as  well  as   in   the  former  cafe,  for  the  quarto 
plata  and  the  premium  additions  muft  be  made,  viz. 

mar.   loo/h  part  of  a  mar. 

For  the  quarto  plata  on  5  per  cent,  al- 
moxarifargo        —         . —       —  o  62  I 

For  the  quarto  plata  on  3  times  dos 
per  ciento         —         —         — 

For  the  premio  of  5  per  cent,  on  1  \ 
maravedies  —         —  — 

For  the  quarto  plata  on  the  laft  duty 
of  1  J.  per  cent.         —       —       — 

To  which  add  the  zz\  abovementioned,  viz 

And  the  whole  duty  on  goods,  paying 

but  5   per  cent,  almoxarifargo,  a- 

mounts  to         —         —         —  24  35 

Thefe  duties  of  26T609<y  maravedies,  and  24-^0  maravedies 
percent,  are  reckoned  in  vellon,  or  copper  money. 
But,  to  fhew  how  much  this  amounts  to  upon  the  real  value  of 
Britifh  goods,  it  will  be  neceflary  firft  to  fix  the  value  of  our 
goods,  and  then  to  fhew  what  gratias  are  allowed,  or  abate- 
ments made,  to  the  merchants  out  of  thefe  cuftoms. 
To  begin  with  a  comparifon  of  the  cuftom-houfe  valuation, 
and  the  real  value,  and  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  Englifh  bays. 
A  piece  of  bays  rated  at  10,000  maravedies,  pays  2,660 
maravedies  cuftoms. 

The  fame  has  been  ufually  fold  for  20  ducats,  or  220  rials 
plate :  to  which  add  50  per  cent,  for  vellon,  or  copper  money, 
and  it  will  amount  to  330  rials;  and  thefe,  multiplied  by  34 
maravedies,  will  produce  11,220  maravedies;  that  is,  1,220 
more  than  the  cuftom-houfe  valuation. 

Now  2,663  maravedies  on  10,000,  is  26',  or  26 ,®  |,  per 
cent,  but  on  11,220  is  not  quite  23  per  cent. 
But,  in  the  next  place,  33  per  cent,  is  abated  for  the  farmer's 
gratia;  that  is,  in  100  pieces  of  bays,  the  farmer  cf  the 
revenue  counts  no  more  than  67,  he  receiving  cuftom  for  no 
more ;  fo  that  the  whole  100  pieces  pay  only  the  cuftom  of 
67  pieces. 

Upon  the  payment  of  thefe  cuftoms  there  is  alfo  a  quarter 
part  abated  for  the  king's  gratia.  A  quarter  part  of  67  is 
16  \  :  this  reduced  the  cuftoms  on  67  pieces  to  no  more  than 
the  cuftom  on  50  '. 

But  other  allowances  are  alfo  made  to  the  merchants,  which 
brought  the  cuftoms  on  100  pieces  of  bays  down  to  43,  or 
thereabouts,  which  make  an  abatement  of  57  per  cent,  on 
the  cuftoms,  which  has  been  fhewn  were  not  above  123  per 
cent,  of  the  real  value  of  the  goods,  and  reduced  the  fame 
to  about  9  .j\  per  cent,  on  our  bays. 

On  other  goods  the  deductions  are  greater.  The  farmer's 
gratia  is  45  per  cent,  the  king's  gratia  a  quarter  part  of  the 
remaining  55,  which  amounts  to  13  \  per  cent,  and  reduced 
the  goods  to  41  \  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  whereon  the  cuf- 
toms were  paid  ;  which  is  the  fame  thing  as  abating  58  \  per 
cent  out  of  the  cuftoms,  and  reduced  the  fame,  on  all  goods 
paying  the  1 1  per  cent,  almoxarifargo,  to  lefs  than  9  ft  i  on 

all 


A  L  O 


A  L  O 


all  others  which  paid  but  5  percent,  almoxarifargo,  to  about 
8*  per  cent. 
ALNAGE,or  AULNAGE,  i.  e.  ell-meafure  ;  the  mcafuring 
of  woollen  manufactures  with  an  ell,  and  the  other  functions 
of  the  alnager. 

Remarks. 

All  the  attempts  which  our  forefathers  made  for  regulating 
of  manufactures,  when  left  to  the  execution  of  any  parti- 
lar  officer,  in  a  fhort  time,  refolvcd  but  into  a  tax  on  the 
commodity,  without  refpect  to  the  goodnefs  thereof. — As  is 
moft  notorious  in  the  cafe  of  aulnage,  which  was  intended 
for  a  proof  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  commodity;  and  to  that 
purpofe  a  feal  was  invented,  as  a  fignal  that  the  commodity 
was  made  according  to  the  ftatute :  which  feals,  it  is  faid, 
may  now  be  bought  by  thoufands,  and  put  on  what  the 
buyers  pleafe.  Sir  Jonah  Child  on  Trade,  p.  2.  feq. 
That  impolitions  of  this  kind  upon  foreign  nations,  have 
proved  highly  injurious  to  our  woollen  manufactures,  by 
giving  our  rivals  an  opportunity  to  fupplant  us  therein,  is 
well  known  to  thofe  who  have  any  experience  in  the  trade 
of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
ALNAGER,  ALNEGER,  AULNEGER,  q.  d.  mcafurcr 
by  the  ell  ;  fignificsa  (worn  public  officer,  who,  by  himfelf, 
or  deputy,  is  to  look  to  the  affize  of  woollen  cloth  made 
throughout  the  land  ;  i.  c.  the  length,  breadth,  and  work 
thereof,  and  to  the  feals  lor  that  purpofe  ordained. 
There  are  now  three  officers  relating  to  the  alnagc,  or  regu- 
lation of  cloth ;  all  which  were  antiently  comprifed  in  one 
perfon. — Thefe  bear  the  diflinct  names  of  fearcher,  mea- 
fuxer,  and  alnager. 

Remarks. 
A  duty  being  impofed  on  woollen  cloths,  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  office  to  look  to  that  manufacture,  and  the  loyalty,  as 
they  call  it,  of  the  {tuft's  produced  therein  ;  the  alnager,  v\  ho 
had  the  direction  of  the  whole,  is  now  become  only  the  col- 
lector of  that  duty,  or  fubfidy,  granted  to  the  King,  though 
he  ltill  holds  the  ancient  denomination,  becaufe  the  collec- 
tion of  that  fubfidy  was  committed  to  him. — Nor  was  he 
abridged  of  his  mcafuring  and  fearching,  till,  by  his  own 
neglect,  it  was  thought  proper  to  feparate  the  two  offices. 
So  that  there  is  now  a  peculiar  meafurer,  diftine't  from  the 
alnager,  or  collector,  to  allow  the  affize  of  the  length  and 
breadth  of  every  cloth  made  in  England  and  Wales. 
ALOES.  That  name  belongs  to  three  different  things.  1.  To 
a  very  precious  and  fcarce  tree.  2.  To  a  drug  very  ufef  ul  in 
phyfick.  3.  To  a  plant,  from  the  roots  and  leaves  of  which 
that  drug  is  extracted,  which  is  their  juice.  Moft  authors 
miftake  the  plant  and  the  tree  for  each  other  ;  becaufe,  no 
doubt,  we  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  tree  ;  and  the 
drug,  which  the  plant  produces,  is  much  better  known,  and 
of  a  much  greater  ufe. 

We  may  judge  of  the  value  and  fcarcity  of  the  aloes-tree, 
by  the  fabulous  origin  which  the  Indians,  and  even  fome 
European  authors,  have  not  blufhed  to  afcribc  to  it,  fup- 
pofing  it  to  grow  in  the  terreftrial  paradife,  and  not  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  us  but  by  means  of  the  waters  which  fome- 
tirr.es  overflow  that  delicious  place. 

There  was  no  occafion  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  ambaffadors 
from  Siam  into  France,  in  the  year  1686,  to  be  undeceived, 
and  to  explode  thofe  fables,    to  which  no  perfon  of  fenfe 
could  give  any  credit,  not  even  they  who  propagated  them. 
But  thofe  ambaffaJors  contributed  very  much  towards  giv- 
ing us  a  true  knowledge  of  thofe  trees,  of  which  hardly  any 
thing  but  the  name  was  known  till  then. 
The  aloes-tree  grows  in  China,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lao,  and 
in  Cochinchina.  It  is  about  the  fame  height  and  form  as  the 
olive-tree  :  its  leaves  are  alfo  much  like  thofe  of  that  tree  ; 
and  its  fruit  is  red,  and  differs  but  little  from  a  cherry.     The 
trunk  of  the  aloes-tree  is  of  three  colours,  which  make  three 
forts  of  different  woods,  names  and  properties.  Immediately 
under  the  bark,  it  is  black,  compact,  and  heavy.    The  next 
wood  is  of  a  tanned  colour,  light,  full  of  veins,  and  is  like 
rotten  wood.     Finally,  the  heart  is  that  precious  wood  of 
tambac,  or   calembac,  which   is  dearer  in  the  Indies  than 
even  gold  itfelf ;  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Siamefe, 
was  the  moft  fcarce  and  moft  valuable  of  all  the  magnifi- 
cent prefents  they  brought  from  their  matter  to  Lewis  XIV. 
The  calembac  has  a  ftrong,  but  agreeable  fmell.     It  ferves 
to  perfume  cloaths  and  apartments,  is  a  fovereign  cordial  in 
fainting  fits,  and  againft  the  palfy.      It  is  alfo  ufed  to  fet 
the  moft  precious  jewels  that  are  worked  in  the  Indies. 
Of  the  two  other  woods,  that  which  is  next  to  the  bark  is 
black,  and,  for  that  reafon,  the  Portugueze  have  given  it  the 
name  of  Pao  d'aquila,  eagle-wood.    It  is  no  commodity  for 
trade  in  France,  where  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets 
of  fome  curious  perfons.    The  wood  of  a  tan  colour,  which 
lies  between  the  eagle-wocd,   and  the  tambac,  is  nothing 
but  the  calembac,  which  is  the  only  true  aloes-wood  that 
the  druggifts  at  Paris  are  able  to  fell,  the  other  two  forts 
being  too  fcarce  ;  and  all  that  quantity  of  wood  to  which  the 
name  of  aloes  is  given  being  without  any  virtue,  and  of  no 
worth  at  all, 
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The  wood  of  calembac  muft  be  chofen  of  a  mining  yellow, 
and  well  veined  without.  It  fhould  be  porous,  and  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  white  within;  light,  of  a  refinous  quality,  and  like 
rotten  wood.  It  ought  to  be  of  a  bitter  tafte,  like  that  of 
the  drug  called  aloes,  which,  on  that  account,  has  commu- 
nicated its  name  to  it :  when  thrown  into  the  fire,  it  ought 
to  burn  like  wax,  and  yield  an  agreeable  fcent.  The  true 
calembac  is  generally  in  flat  bits  ;  which,  together  wi< 
lightnefs,  cafily  diftinguifhes  it  from  many  other  forts  of 
wood  people  pretend  to  fell  inftead  of  that. 
The  kingdom  of  Tonquin  produces  as  much  aloes  as  China 
and  Cochinchina;  and,  after  the  filks,  its  greateft  riches 
confift  in  that  precious  tree.  The  aloes  of  Tonquin  is  fo 
good,  that  fome  of  it  is  fold  there  1000  crowns  per  pound, 
more  or  lefs,  according  as  it  has  more  or  lefs  greafe,  or  fat 
in  it,  that  which  has  none  fells  hardly  for  three  crowns,  be- 
ing fit  only  for  inlaid  works,  or  for  beads,  fuch  as  are  to 
be  feen  at  Paris. 

All  the  Eaftern  people*  efpecially  they  who  let  their  beards 
grow,  make  a  very  great  account  of  this  perfume,  becaufe 
of  the  cuftom  which  prevails  in  all  the  Eaft,  not  to  receive 
in  their  houfes  any  perfons  of  note  without  the  ceremony 
of  prefenting  them  with  perfumes;  which  is  performed  by 
covering  their  heads  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  large  filk, 
or  cotton,  handkerchief,  under  which  they  put  a  fmall  pan, 
wherein  they  burn  aloes,  or  fome  other  drug  of  an  exquifite 
fcent. 

Tavernier,  in  his  account  of  Tonquin  (Relation  du  Ton- 
quin) affcrts,  that  he  law  at  [fpahan  a  log  of  aloes-wood, 
which  was  6  feet  long,  and  2  in  compafs,  which  had  colt 
40,000  pardos,  that  is,  54,000  French  livres. 
Another  account  of  the  aloes-wood  is  as  follows  : 
The  aloes  is  an  aromatic  wood,  which  comes  chiefly  from 
the  kingdom  of  Champaa,  a  country  fituated  on  the  eaft  of 
Camboia,  called  by  the  Chinefe,  Tfiamfiaa,  whole  king  is 
tributary  to  the  king  of  Cochinchina.  He  is  obliged  not 
only  to  give  the  belt  pieces  of  the  aloes-wood,  which  is  called 
calembac,  and  comes  from  the  heart  of  the  tree,  to  the  king 
of  Cochinchina,  by  way  of  tribute,  but  alfo  to  fell  him  all 
the  wood  that  is  taken  from  it;  of  which  he  carries  on  a 
great  trade,  by  fending  moft  of  it  to  Japan.  No  perfon  what- 
soever can  take  any  of  that  wood  upon  the  fpot,  under  pain 
of  death.  The  Chinefe  and  other  idolaters  make  a  great  ufe 
of  it,  confuming  vaft  quantities  thereof  in  their  perfumes, 
and  in  their  facrifices. 

It  is  a  large  tree  which  fhoots  forth  many  branches.  It  grows 
here  and  there  in  the  woods,  and  is  moft  carefully  watched. 
The  older  the  tree  is,  the  more  precious  its  wood  becomes. 
I  take  it  to  be  a  kind  of  fig-tree,  of  which  there  are  feveral 
forts  in  thofe  countries,  whofc  fruit  is  not  good  to  cat  ; 
but  there  is  only  one  fort  which  produces  the  true  calem- 
bac ( it  muft  be  called  thus,  and  not  calembouc. )  The  Arabs 
call  it  agallocum,  and  under  that  name  it  was  known,  and 
very  much  efteemed,  by  the  ancients.  The  Greeks  named 
it  aloes,  and  xulo-aloes,  that  is  to  fay,  the  wood  of  aloes. 
The  Hebrews  ftiled  it  ahalon,  and  ahalos  ;  fee  Pfalm  xlv. 
and  Proverbs,  ch.  vii.  The  Arabs  brought  it  anciently 
from  Malaca,  where  they  bought  it  to  fell  to  the  Egyptians, 
the  Syrians,  and  the  Greeks.  Malaca  was  formerly  the  ge- 
neral mart,  or  ftaple,  for  all  the  nations  of  Afia,  who  ufed 
to  repair  thither  for  trading  in  the  moft  coftly  merchandizes. 
Thither  failed  Solomon's  fleet,  which  brought  from  thence, 
gold,  aloes-wood,  and  other  aromatic  drugs.  That  trade 
of  Malaca  is  dwindled  almoft  to  nothing  fince  the  Portu- 
guefe,  and  after  them,  the  Dutch,  have  engroffed  almoft 
all  the  trade  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 

The  worft  of  aloes-wood  is  called  eagle-wood,  a  name  which 
the  Portugueze  gave  it.    There  are  feveral  forts  of  it,  which 
are  of  different  degrees  of  goodnefs.     All  the  trees  which 
produce  the  eagle  aloes  are  of  the  fig-tree  kind.  There  are 
fome  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siam  and  Malaca, 
and  even  in  fome  of  the  Sundy  iflands,  but  they  are  much 
inferior  to  the  calembac  wood.     This  latter  is  very  much 
ufed  in  phyfic  among  the  Eaft  Indians.     It  is  reckoned  ex- 
cellent for  ftrengtheningthe  heart  and  the  ftomach  ;  for  pal- 
pitations and  fainting  fits  ;  for  fhortnefs  of  breath,  pains  in 
the  ftomach,  wind  in  the  bowels,  and  other  forts  of  cholics. 
The  Indians  rub  a  piece  of  that  wood  upon  a  rough  ftone, 
on  which  they  pour  alittle  water,  in  order  to  feparate  from 
the  wood  fome  fmall  particles,  a  certain  quantity  of  which 
is  a  dofe,  which  they  give  to  fwallow  with  fome  water,  or 
arrack.   True  calembac  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  Europe. 
The  Indians  have  many  fuperftitious  notions  concerning 
this  tree.     The  name  of  this  tree  is  commoi  ly  mi  (taken  for 
that  of  a  medicinal  plant,  called  the  aloe-plant.     The  for- 
mer fhould  be  Wrote  with  an  s,  and  the  latter  without  an  s, 
to  diftinguifh  them. 
The  Aloe  Plant,  is  that  plant  which  is  cultivated  in  the 
French  king's  gardens  at  Paris,  and  which  feveral  curious 
perfons  alfo  cultivate  among  their  exotic  plants  :  the  drug- 
gifts  alfo  often  adorn  their  fhops  with  it. 
It  crrows  in  many  places  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies  ;  fome 
alfo  grow  naturally  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Spain,  in  the 
M  mountains 
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mountains  of  Sierra-Morena,  where  it  grows  to  an  extraor- 
inary  bignefs  and  height.  Its  leaves  are  green, thick,  tough, 
and  prickly:  a  kind  of  reddifh  filk  is  drawn  from  them, 
which  is  proper  to  make  lace.  Some  bits  of  that  lace  have 
been  feen  in  France,  which  Monfieur  Tournefort  had  car- 
ried thither  from  Spain.  From  the  midft  of  the  leaves  there 
Ihoots  up  a  ftalk,  which  bears  the  bloffom  and  the  fruit  of 
the  plant.  It  produces  a  kind  of  white  feed,  extremely 
light,  and  hemifpherical. 

The  aloe  plants  which  have  blowed  fcveral  times  in  the  royal 
garden  at  Paris,  and  particularly  in  the  year  1664,  have 
undeceived  the  world  of  a  popular  error,  which  had  almoft 
prevailed,  even  among  the  learned  ;  namely,  that  thofe  plants 
blow  only  once  in  100  years,  and  that  the  bloflbm  made  a 
prodigious  noife,  when  it  opened.  We  are  now  ufed  to  fee 
it  blow,  and  are  allured  that  not  only  no  terrible  noife  is 
heard  at  the  opening  of  the  bloflbms,  but  even  no  noife  at 
all.  Many  of  thefe  plants  are  now  cultivated  in  England, 
and  fkilful  gardeners  can  make  them  blow  in  a  fhort  time, 
by  putting  the  pots,  or  boxes,  wherein  they  grow,  into 
a  bed  of  tanner's  bark. 

The  aloe  which  is  ufed  in  phyfic,  and  which  farriers  alfo 
life  to  cure  horfes,  is  the  juice  extracted  from  the  root,  or 
the  leaves,  of  this  plant,  by  incifions  made  into  it;  which 
juice  is  thickened  in  the  fun. 

The  ■•:  diftinguifh  three  forts  of  aloe.  The  focotrine,  or  lucid, 
which  is  alfo  called  fuccotrine,  and  ciccotrine;  the  citrine, 
and  the  cabaline  ;  which  yet  are  only  the  fame  juice,  more 
or  lefs  refined.  The  focotrine  aloe  is  the  moft  beautiful,  and 
the  beft  of  all,  and  comes  from  the  ifland  of  Zocotora,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  ftreights  of  Babelmandel,  and 
from  thence  it  has  its  name.  The  cabaline  is  the  coarfeft, 
the  moft  earthy,  and  the  worft  of  all :  it  is  only  given  to 
horfes,  whence,  perhaps,  it  has  its  name,  viz.  from  caballa, 
or  cavalla.  The  citrine  is  a  medium  for  goodnefs  between 
both.  They  prepare  focotrine  aloe  in  Jamaica,  and  fend  it 
over  into  England  in  large  gourds. 

The  focotrine  comes  in  fmall  bladders,  extremely  thin.  It 
ought  to  be  friable,  refinous,  pretty  light,  clear,  tranfparent, 
and  of  a  fine  green  colour ;  or  black,  or  brown,  fhining 
without,  and  of  a  citron-colour  within,  of  a  difagreeable, 
bitter  tafte  ;  and  being  reduced  into  powder,  it  muft  be  of 
a  yellowifh  colour,  as  though  it  were  gilt. 
It  is  the  focotrine  aloe  that  is  ufed  in  phyfic  ;  but  it  muft  be 
ufed  with  great  difcretion,  it  being  a  very  ftrong  purge.  It 
is  made  ufe  of  in  the  compofition  of  thofe  pills  which  are 
called  pills  of  Frankfort,  or  pills  good  for  the  appetite,  and 
is  alfo  the  chief  ingredient  of  thofe  called  angelic  pills. 

ALOSE,  a  fort  of  filh,  pretty  much  like  the  fardine,  or  pil- 
chard, in  fhape,  but  a  great  deal  larger.  Some  will  have 
it  to  be  the  fhad,  but  it  is  quite  another  filh,  and  is  very 
fcarce  in  England.  It  is  one  of  thofe  fifh  which  are  called 
pafiage  fifties,  or  fifties  of  a  feafon,  becaufe  it  never  fwims 
out  of  the  fea  into  rivers  but  in  the  fpring. 
The  roes  of  alofes  are  as  much  valued  in  the  Eaft-Indies  as 
thofe  of  fturgeon  are  in  Ruffia  ;  and  the  trade  of  them  is  not 
much  lefs  confiderable,  they  fpending  every  year  many  fhip 
loads  of  them. 

The  alofe  grows  to  the  bignefs  of  a  falmon.  It  is  covered 
with  large  thin  fcales,  which  are  eafily  rubbed  off.  Its  head 
is,  as  it  were,  fqueezed  in  towards  the  upper  part  of  its  body  : 
its  mouth  is  peaked,  and  it  has  no  teeth.  There  is,  on  the 
top  of  its  head,  over  its  eyes,  a  bone,  or  fcale,  on  each  fide, 
which  is  fmooth  and  bright.  Its  tongue  is  blackifli ;  its  back 
white,  inclining  to  yellow  ;  its  fides  and  belly  are  of  a  filver 
colour.  This  fifh  is  fond  of  fait ;  and,  therefore,  they  bait 
it  by  throwing  handfuls  of  fait  into  the  places  where  they 
perceive  any.  It  is  a  delicious  meat,  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  oil  and  volatile  fait.  When  this  fifh  is  not  very  frefti, 
it  has  a  fourifti  tafte,  which  hurts  the  gums  of  thofe  that  eat 
it.  There  is  in  its  head,  a  ftony  bone,  good  for  the  ftone 
and  gravel,  and  for  abforbing  the  acids,  for  it  is  an  alkali. 
The  ftomach  of  the  alofe,  being  dried  and  reduced  into  pow- 
der, is  proper  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  being  fwallowed. 

ALP  AGN  A,  an  animal  much  like  the  llamus  and  the  vigognas, 
except  that  its  legs  are  fhorter,  and  its  muzzle  thicker  and 
flatter,  fo  that  it  fomething  refembles  a  human  face.  The 
inhabitants  of  Peru  reckon  this  animal  among  the  beafts  of 
burden,  and  make  it  carry  100  weight.  Of  its  wool  they 
make  fluffs,  ropes,  and  bags  ;  and,  of  its  bones,  tools  for 
weavers.  They  even  make  an  advantage  of  its  excrements, 
ufing  it  for  fuel,  both  in  their  chambers  and  in  the  kitchen. 
The  wool  of  thealpagnaeafily  paffes  for  that  of  the  vigogna; 
and  that  of  the  latter,  which  comes  from  Peru  into  Spain, 
is  almoft  always  mixed  with  the  former. 

ALPHABET,  among  merchants  and  traders,  is  a  kind  of  in- 
dex, with  the  24  letters  in  their  natural  order,  in  which  are 
fet  down  the  names  and  firnames  of  thofe  with  whom  open 
accounts  are  kept,  and  which  refers  to  the  folios  of  the 
ledger  where  thofe  accounts  ar2  written  in  the  form  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  ferving  to  find  eafily,  and  without  any  trouble, 
fuch  accounts  as  are  necefTary  to  be  turned  to. 

ALPH/ENIX,  is  only  the  white  barlcy-fugar,  or  twiftcd  fu- 


gar, to  which  they  give  an  extraordinary  name,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  valuable. 

This  fugar,  which  is  thought  good  for  colds,  is  made  of 
common  fugar,  which  is  boiled  till  it  becomes  eafy  to  crack, 
when  they  pour  it  upon  a  marble  tabic,  greafed  with  oil  of 
fweet  almonds,  and  they  mould  it  into  various  figures  with 
a  brafs  crotchet.      It  is  eafy  to  falfify  it  with  ftarch. 

ALQUIER,  which  is  alfo  called  CANTAR,  a  liquid  mea- 
fure  ufed  in  Portugal  to  meafure  oil  :  it  contains  6  cavadas, 
or  canadors.  Two  alquiers  make  an  almude,  or  almonde. 

Alquier  is  alfo  a  dry  meafure  for  grain  at  Lifbon.  It  is  very 
fmall  ;  for  no  lefs  than  240  alquiers  are  requifite  to  make  19 
fcptiers  of  Paris,  or  one  laft  of  Amfterdam,  or  38  buftiels  of 
Bourdeaux  :  60  alquiers  make  a  muid,  or  buftiel  of  Lifbon. 
From  118  to  120  alquiers  make  a  tun  of  Nantz  and  Ro- 
chelle,  and  30  buftiels  or  10  feptiers  of  Paris,  the  tun  of 
Vannes,  which  is  125  alquiers  :  60  alquiers  is  a  moy,  which 
contains  about  three Englifh  quarters, and  2^,  alquiers  is  an 
Englifti  bufliel. 

The  meafure  of  Oporto  in  Portugal  is  alfo  called  alquier, 
but  is  20  per  cent,  bigger  than  that  of  Lifbon ;  fo  that  the 
tun  yields  but  87  alquiers  of  Oporto,  which  muft  be  un- 
derftood  proportionably  of  the  other  meafures,  the  evalua- 
tion of  which  has  been  given  above. 

It  has  been  obferved  already,  that  60  alquiers  make  a  muid, 
or  buftiel,  of  Lifbon  ;  but  Monfieur  Ricard,  in  his  treatife 
of  the  commerce  of  Amfterdam,  aflerts  that  54  only  make 
that  buftiel. 

The  corn  exported  from  the  ifle  of  St.  Michael  into  that 
of  Madeira  affords  4  alquiers  advantage,  or  profit,  per  60  j 
and  60  at  St.  Michael's  produce  64  at  Madeira,  which  is  an 
advantage  of  6 \  per  cent. 

The  alquiers  are  alfo  in  ufe  in  other  places  of  the  kino-  of 
Portugal's  dominions,  particularly  in  the  Azores  iflands, 
and  in  the  ifle  of  St.  Michael ;  and  in  thofe  two  places,  ac- 
cording to  the  fame  Monfieur  Ricard,  the  muid,  or  buftiel, 
contains  60  alquiers  there,  and  240  alquiers  make  a  laft  of 
Amfterdam. 

ALQUIFOU,  or  ARQTJIFOU  *,  as  the  merchants  fpell 
it,  is  a  fort  of  mineral  lead  ore,  very  heavy,  eafily  reduced 
into  powder,  and  hard  to  melt.  When  it  is  broke,  it  parts 
into  Alining  fcales,  of  a  whitifh  colour.  The  potters  ufe 
it  to  give  their  works  a  green  varnifh  :  and  in  England  it 
is  commonly  called  potter's  ore. 

*  The  former  way  of  fpelling  that  word  is  ufed  by  Lemery 
(Traite  des  Drogues  Simples)  under  the  word  Plumbum. 
The  fecond  by  Monfieur  Aftruc,  in  his  Memoires  pour 
l'Hiftoire  Naturelle  de  Languedoc,  pag.  368. 

The  alquifous  come  from  England  in  large  lumps  of  vari- 
ous fizes  and  weights.  It  muft  be  chofen  in  large  lumps, 
very  heavy,  the  fcales  bright,  and  refembling  tin-glafs. 
The  peafants  of  Durfoit,  in  the  diocefe  of  Alais  in  France, 
who  work  at  the  lead-mine  which  is  near  that  place,  give 
the  name  of  archifou  to  the  lead-ore  they  take  out  of  it. 
The  quantity  they  can  get  is  not  confiderable  ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  work  at  it  only  when  they  have  nothing  elfe  to 
do.  It  is  ufed  for  a  varnifh  in  earthen  ware.  That  varnifh 
is  in  great  requeft  among  the  potters,  as  being  much  finer 
and  clearer  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  Vivarez, 
which  Monfieur  Aftruc  thinks  appears  plainly  to  the  fight. 
As  for  the  fhining  and  cryftalline  ftone  with  which  the  ar- 
chifou is  mixed,  it  is  of  no  manner  of  ufe. 
Though  there  is  fome  archifou  in  Languedoc,  as  has  been 
obferved,  yet  they  fend  a  great  deal  thither  from  England. 
There  is  alfo  a  great  quantity  of  it  fent  there  from  Leghorn, 
and  fome  from  Barbary  and  from  Sardinia. 
ALSACE,  a  province  formerly  belonging  to  Germany,  but 
almoft  intirely  yielded  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Munfter. 
It  is  feparated  from  Imperial  Germany  by  the  Rhine.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine ;  on 
the  eaft  the  Rhine  feparates  it  from  the  marquifate  of  Baden, 
and  from  the  countries  of  Ortnawand  Brifgaw  ;  on  the  fouth 
it  is  bounded  by  Switzerland,  and  by  the  principalities  of 
Montbelliard  and  Porentrai ;  and,  on  the  weft,  the  moun- 
tains of  Vouge,  or  Vofge,  part  it  from  Lorrain. 

Remarks. 

There  is  not  fo  great  a  trade  in  this  province  as  one  might 
expecf  from  the  fruitfulnefs  of  its  foil,  and  from  the  abun- 
dance of  commodities  proper  for  trade  which  are  there  to  be 
met  with.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  inhabitants  neglect 
applying  themfelves  to  trade  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe 
being  naturally  idle,  and  finding  all  the  neceffaries  of  life  with- 
in their  own  country,  there  are  but  few  of  them  who  care 
to  trouble  themfelves  with  the  labour  and  cares  which  un- 
avoidably attend  an  extenfive  commerce,  particularly  that 
which  is  cairied  on  with  foreigners.  And,  indeed,  a  gentle- 
man well  known  for  his  integrity,  and  for  the  confiderable 
employments  he  has  filled  in  Alface  durirg  thirty  years,  and 
by  the  military  pofts  to  which  his  merit  has  raifed  him  by 
degrees,  obferves,  in  the  memoirs  he  was  pleafed  to  com- 
municate concerning  the  trade  of  this  provinc?,  that  the  in- 
dolence 
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dolencc  of  the  people,  or  their  love  of  reft  and  quictnefs,  is 
fo  Tent,  that,  during  the  wars,  which  continued  for  near  half 
a  century,  without  hardly  any  interruption,  between  Germa- 
ny and  France,  none  of  the  inhabitants  would  enter  upon 
any  undertaking  for  the  French  armies,  though  the  fums  em- 
ployed for  provifions,  artillery,  magazines  for  foldiers  upon 
the  march,  extraordinaries  of  war,  fortifications,  &c.  amount- 
ed yearly  to  above  8  or  10,000,000  of  livres.  There  were 
only  a  few  bankers  of  Stralburg,  the  capital  of  this  province, 
and  thefe  not  very  rich,  who  made  fome  remittances  of  mo- 
ney for  the  troops.  That  gentleman  adds,  that  it  is  from  the 
fame  principle  of  their  natural  indolence,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Upper  and  lower  Alface  fuffer  the  peafants  of  Switzer- 
land, who  come  thither  every  year,  to  gather  their  corn,  cut 
their  hay,  and  manage  their  vintage  ;  though  by  that  means 
great  fums  of  money  are  yearly  carried  out  of  their  country, 
which  they  might  rave,  had  they  but  induftry  enough  to  do 
their  work  thcmfelvcs. 

Strangers,  therefore,  carry  on  the  grcateft  part  of  the  trade 
of  Alface,  importing  fuch  commodities  as  the  province  wants, 
and  exporting  great  quantities  of  its  produce.  This  trade  ex- 
tends very  far  into  Germany  on  one  fide,  towards  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and,  on  the  other,  into  all  the  countries  fituate  from 
Strafburg  to  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
The  trade  of  Strasburg  confifts  in  tobacco,  brandy,  madder, 
for  dyeing  fcarlet,  faffron,  leather,  tallow,  wood,  and  large 
cabbages. 

Part  of  thefe  commodities  are  carried  to  Mentz,  and  into 
Holland  ;  and  of  cabbages  only,  which  feems  a  very  trifling 
article,  there  are  fold  in  thefe  two  places  to  the  value  of  above 
30,000  ciowns  every  year. 

The  manufactures  are  mockado  and  bcrgamo  tapeftries,  final  1 
woollen  cloths,  blankets,  fuftians,  and  linnens  of  hemp  and 
flax.  There  is  likewife  a  copper-mill,  and  a  mill  for  fpices. 
At  Strafburg  the  magiftrates  alone  carry  on  the  trade  of  wood 
for  fuel,  which  they  fell  even  to  8  livres  per  cord  ;  nor  will 
they  fuffer  any  private  perfon  to  have  a  warehoufe  of  fuch 
wood  in  the  city,  nor  even  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  muft  be  ohferved,  with  regard  to  this  trade  of  wood,  that, 
though  the  province  of  Alface  abounds  with  all  forts  of  wood, 
yet  moft  of  what  is  confumed  at  Strafburg  comes  from  the 
other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  even  in  war  time;  by  which  means 
above  the  value  of  200,000  livres  is  yearly  fent  out  of  the 
kingdom,  without  the  leaft  profit  to  the  king's  fubjects. 
The  tanneries  are  alfo  pretty  confiderablc  at  Strafburg  ;  but 
theyfearce  tan  any  other  but  what  they  call  fmall  leather,  as 
fhamois,  goats,  and  fhecp's  fkins;  on  which  the  city  takes  a 
duty  of  4  fols  per  fkin. 

The  trade  of  the  reft  of  the  province  confifts,  firft  in  timber, 
which  Lower  Alface  produces  in  abundance,  moft  whereof  is 
fit  for  {hip-building,  and  is  fent  to  Holland  by  the  Rhine. 
Secondly,  in  wine  of  Upper  Alface,  which  is   likewife  ex- 
ported into  Holland,  whence  it  is  fent  into  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, where  the  Dutch  fell  it  for  rhenifh,  or  old  hock. 
Thirdly,  In  brandy   and  vinegar,  which  are   made  in  thofe 
places  whence  they  get  the  wine  :   thefe  are  defigned   partly 
again  for  Holland,  and  partly  for  Germany. 
Fourthly,  In   wheat,  rye,  and   oat?,    which   grow  both    in 
Upper  and  Lower  Alface,  and  of  which  the  Switzers  buy  up 
great  quantities. 

Fifthly,  In  hogs  and  other  fattened  cattle,  which  are  a] moft 
all  confumed  within  the  country. 

Sixthly,  In  tobacco,  of  which  they  fell  above  50,000  quin- 
tals perannum,  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Lorrain,  and  in 
the  towns  on  the  river  Saar. 

Seventhly,  In  faffron,  turpentine,  hemp,  flax,  tartar,  tal- 
low, gun-powder  for  fowling-pieces,  chefnuts,  prunes,  and 
other  fruits,  and  alfo  in  all  other  forts  of  herbs  and  plants,  as 
onions,  cabbages,  poppies,  anile  and  fennel,  and  moft  other 
kind  of  feeds. 

The  trade  of  all  thefe  commodities,  and  particularly  of  feed, 
is  very  confiderable,  France,  as  well  as  Holland,  taking  off 
a  great  deal.  As  for  chefnuts,  prunes,  and  other  fruit,  the 
greateft  demand  they  have  for  them  is  from  Cologn,  Frank- 
fort, and  Bafil. 

Remarks. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  with  regard  to  the  trade  which  thefe  two 

Jaft  cities  have  with  Alface,  that  it  is  almoft  entirely  carried 

on  by  land-carriage,  becaufe  of  the  danger  there  is  in  iending 

merchandizes  by  water,  it  being  very  difficult  to  draw  veffels 

along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  rapidity  of  that  river 

rendering  the  navigation  of  it  very  dangerous. 

There  are  a  great  many  manufactories  in  Alface,  but  not  of 

any  very  dear  or  very  fine  fluffs ;  the  moft  confiderable  are 

of  tiretanies,  half  of  wool  and  half  of  thread,  of  buckram,  of 

canvas,  and  fome  linnens. 

The  tiretanies  and  linnens  are  confumed  in  the  province;  the 

canvas  and  buckram   are   fent  into  England,  Holland,  and 

Germany. 

There  are  in  Alface  mines  of  filver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead; 

but  none,  except  the  iron  mines,  are  plentiful :   thefe  lie  to- 


wards Be  fort.  The  filver,  copper,  and  lead  mines  are  at  Gi- 
romani,  St.  Maria  of  the  mines,  Aftembarc,  and  Munfter; 
The  filver  mine  of  Giromani  produces  yearly  about  fixtecn 
hundred  marks  of  fine  metal:  that  of  copper,  or  rather  of 
filver,  which  affords  alfo  copper,  above  twenty-four  thou- 
fand  weight  of  this  laft  metal.  But  the  expence  of  working 
thefe  mines  is  almoft  equal  to  the  advantage ;  and  the  duke  of 
Mazarine,  who  owns  them,  does  not  get  from  them  above 
five  or  fix  thoufand  livres  a  year  clear  profit.  For  preparing 
and  melting  the  iron  ore  of  the  mines  of  Bcfort,  there  are  feve- 
ral  forges  and  furnaces  in  the  neighbouring  forefts,  and  for 
thofe  of  copper  a  great  many  furnaces  and  mills. 
Monficur  Mackout  of  Hircheim,  knight  of  the  military  order 
of  St.  Lewis  of  the  body  of  the  nobility,  and  a  magiftrate  of 
the  city  of  Strafburg,  fet  up,  in  the  year  1730,  a  manufactory 
of  caft  ftecl.  It  is  after  a  confiderable  labour,  and  oreat  ex- 
pences,  that  this  worthy  magiftrate  has  carried  that  manu- 
factory to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  :  Nor  was  it  without 
meeting  with  innumerable  difficulties,  and  great  oppofition  ; 
but  at  laft  he  h;;s  demonstrated,  that  it  is  poffible  to  make 
in  Alface  as  good  fteel  as  that  which  they  got  from  Germany, 
and  which  is  made  in  Sweden,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Tyrol, 
or  any  where  clfe.  The  court  of  France  being  informed 
of  the  fuccefs  of  this  new  manufactory,  the  king  has  ho- 
noured it  with  his  royal  protection,  by  granting  to  the  Sieur 
Mackout  an  exclufive  privilege  for  the  whole  province 
of  Alface. 

ALTIN,  a  money  of  account  in  Mufcovy.  It  is  worth  three 
copeecs,  100  of  which  make  a  ruble,  worth  about  four  fhil- 
lings  and  fix-pence  fterling.     See  Russia. 

ALTOM,  a  name  given  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior's dominions,  particularly  in  Hungary,  to  what  the  Eu- 
ropeans commonly  call  a  fequin.  However  that  name  is 
lei  !om  given  but  to  fequins  ftamped  with  the  Turkifh  mo- 
narch's ftamp. 

ALUM.     See  Allum. 

AMALGAMATION,  a  chemical  operation,  by  which  gold 
or  filver  is  reduced  into  a  kind  of  pafte  by  incorporating  it 
with  mercury  or  quickfilver,  according  to  certain  proportions 
of  weight  or  quantity. 

To  AMALGAMATE,  is  to  difiolve  fome  metals  by  means  of 
quickfilver. 

All  metals  may  be  amalgamated  with  mercury,  except  copper 
and  iron  ;  which  being  fulphureous  and  earthy,  are  too  dif- 
ferent from  mercury  to  be  incorporated  therewith. 

To  Amalgamate  gold  is  to  reduce  it  into  a  pafte,  by  uniting 
and  incorporating  it  with  mercury. 

Amalgamated  gold,  is  faid,  not  only  of  gold  reduced  into  a 
pafte,  but  alfo  of  water,  or  painter's  gold,  or  gold  reduced 
into  a  calx,  mixed  with  mercury,  for  gilding  metals,  and 
particularly  filver.  The  proportion  of  painter's  gold  and 
mercury  ufed  by  gilders  of  metal,  is  of  an  ounce  of  mercury  to 
a  drachm  of  gold. 

Gold  is  amalgamated  by  putting  the  thinneft  plates  of  that 
metal  that  can  be  made,  into  a  crucible,  with  mercury ; 
and,  after  they  have  been  both  fet  over  afire,  the  gold  diffblves 
into  fmall  particles,  like  meal,  and  mercury  being  a  moiffc 
fubftance,  reduces  it  into  a  pafte.  When  the  crucible  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  and  fufficiently  cooled,  the  gold  and  mercury 
are  poured  into  a  veflel  full  of  common  water,  whence  it  is 
taken  out  in  the  form  of  a  white  pafte.  With  this  pafte  filver 
and  other  metals  are  commonly  gilt. 

Gold  takes  of  mercury,  by  amalgamation,  three  times  as 
much  as  it's  own  weight. 

The  minters,  refiners,  and  filverfmiths,  alfo  ufe  the  word 
amalgamate,  to  fignify  the  operation  which  is  performed  in 
the  mill  where  they  put  their  fweeps,  as  they  call  them,  to 
wafh  off*  the  earth  and  filth  ;  in  order  that  the  mercury  which 
is  poured  into  the  tub  being  well  ground,  may  attract  the 
imperceptible  filver  or  gold  particles  that  are  mixed  with  the 
filth,  and  make  them  into  a  pafte. 

AMAN,  a  fort  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  which  comes  from  the 
Levant  by  the  way  of  Aleppo. 

AMASIA,  a  province  of  Afia  Minor,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Euxine  Sea,  on  the  eaft  by  Armenia,  on  the  weft  by 
Anatolia  Proper,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Caramania  and  Aladulia. 
•It  is  divided  into  three  diftricls,  viz. 

Pontus  Galaticus,  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  Pontus  Cappa- 
dociae. 

Pontus  Galaticus  is  fituate  on  the  northern  fide  of  Gala- 
tia>  having  the  Euxine  on  the  north,  and  Pontus  Polemo- 
niacus on  the  eaft.     The  chief  place  is 

Amasia,  called  by  the  Turks  Amnasan,  which,  though  ad- 
vantageoufly  fituate  on  a  navigable  river,  large  enough  to  car- 
ry fhips  of  the  greateft  burthen  up  to  the  town  from  the  Eux- 
ine Sea,  has  no  confiderable  commerce.  The  chief  is  a  ma- 
nufacture of  red  linnens,  which  are  called  Levantine  cloths. 

Pontus  Polemoniacus  lies  along  the  fame  Euxine  coaft, 
having  the  Galaticus  on  the  weft,  and  the  Cappadocicus  on 
the  eaft.     It's  chief  city  is 

NiEOCffiSARiA,  or  Tocat,  which  was  burnt  down  about  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  to  the  ruin  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  merchants,  who  had  confiderable  warehoufes  in  it. 

Re- 
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Remarks. 

The  excellent  fituation  for  trade  is  an  effectual  means  to 
recover  it  from  fuch  a  difafter.  It  is,  indeed,  rightly  looked 
upon  as  the  center  of  the  Afiatic  commerce.  The  cara- 
vans of  Diarbeker  come  hither  in  18  days  (men  on  horfeback 
perform  the  journey  in  12).  Thofe  from  Tccat  to  Sinope 
go  it  in  6,  and  to  Prufa  in  20;  and  thofe  that  go  hence  to 
Smyrna,  without  turning  to  Prufa  or  Angora,  take  up  about 
27  days  with  mules,  and  40  with  camels.  Thofe  caravans 
carry  on  a  very  confiderable  commerce  into  all  thefe  parts, 
as  well  as  into  Perfia.  One  of  the  chief  manufactures  of 
this  place  is  the  filken,  in  which  are  ufed  vaft  quantities, 
not  only  of  the  Turkifli,  but  alfo  of  the  Perfian  filk,  in 
making  light  fluffs,  buttons,  frogs,  &c.  The  next  is  that 
of  leather,  which  is  chiefly  of  the  yellow  colour,  and  is  car- 
ried by  land  toSamfom,  a  fmall  fea-port  on  the  Euxine,  and 
thence  into  all  parts  of  Turkey  and  Europe.  Some  red 
linnens  are  likewife  here  manufactured,  which,  though  in- 
ferior to  thofe  of  Perfia,  are  fent  in  great  quantities  into  Muf- 
covy,  Tartary,  and  even  into  France.  They  are  called  Le- 
vantine cloths,  but  are  chiefly  made  here  and  at  Amafia. 
But  the  moft  confiderable  manufacture  of  Tocat,  is  that  of 
copper,  which  they  work  here  in  great  quantities,  and  in 
variety  of  utenfils,  fuch  as  pots,  kettles,  candlefticks,  &c. 
which  they  fend  to  Conftantinople,  Egypt,  and  other  parts. 
They  have  their  copper  from  the  mines  of  Trebizond  and 
Caftamboul,  the  former  about  three,  and  the  latter  about  10 
days  journey  from  their  city.  About  a  mile  out  of  Tocat  is  a 
large  village,  chiefly  inhabited  by  chriftians,  who  are  moftly 
employed  °in  tanning  of  leather.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
people  about  Tocat,  even  as  far  as  30  or  40  miles,  are  em- 
ployed in  the  iron  and  copper  manufactures. 

Pontus  Cappadocicus  extends  itfelf  from  the  Polemoniacus 
eaftward,  quite  to  Colchis  and  the  frontiers  of  Georgia  ; 
having  the  Leffer  Armenia,  and  the  river  Euphrates,  for  it's 
fouthern,  and  the  fame  Euxine  Sea  for  it's  northern,  bounda- 
ries.    It's  chief  place  is 

Trepizond,  formerly  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  cities  of  Afia, 
but  now  almoft  in  ruins,  and  it's  harbour  capable  only  of 
receiving  faics  ;  which,  however,  carry  fome  of  the  goods  of 
Armenia  and  Perfia  to  Conftantinople  from  this  port ;  fo  that 
it  may  be  yet  faid  to  have  the  beft  trade  of  any  in  the  Black 
Sea. 

The  AMAZONS  RIVER  in  America,  begins  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  called  Cordillera,  about  8  or  10  leagues  eaft  of 
Quito  in  Peru.  It  runs  firft  from  weft  to  eaft,  turns  after- 
wards fouth,  and  then,  after  many  windings  and  turnings, 
holds  it's  main  courfe  eaft,  'till  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It's  fountains  and  mouths  are  very  near  under  the  equator, 
and  the  main  of  it's  ftrearn  is  under  the  4th  and  5th  degrees 
of  fouth  latitude.  The  rivers  which  fall  into  it  on  the  north 
fide,  rife  about  one  or  two  degrees  north  latitude,  and  thofe 
on  the  fouth  fide  begin  fome  of  them  in  10,  fome  in  15,  others 
in  20  degrees  fouth  latitude.  It's  channel  from  Junta  de  los 
P. eyes,  about  60  leagues  from  it's  head,  till  it  is  joined  by  the 
river  Maronbon,  is  from  one  to  two  leagues  in  breadth. 
From  thence  it  is  from  three  to  four,  but  grows  broader,  as  it 
advances  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  into  which  it  falls  by  a 
mouth  50  or  60  leagues  broad,  between  Cape  North  on  the 
CoaftofGuaiana,  and  Cape  Zaparate,  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil. 
From  the  fpring-head  to  it's  mouth  it  is  8  or  900  leagues  in 
a  direct  line,  but  the  windings  and  turnings  make  it  about 
1 200.  The  rivers  which  run  into  it  on  the  right  and  left, 
have  their  courfe  from  100  to  600  leagues  in  length,  and 
their  banks  are  well  inhabited  by  multitudes  of  people.  The 
nations  who  inhabit  about  this,  and  the  other  rivers  that  run 
into  it,  are  reckoned  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  their  villages 
fo  thick  in  many  places,  that  they  are  within  call  of  one  ano- 
ther. Among  thefe  people  the  Homagues,  who  live  to- 
wards the  head  of  this  great  river,  are  moftly  noted  for  their 
manufactures  of  cotton ;  the  corofipares  for  their  earthen 
ware;  the  Surines,  who  live  between  latitude  5  and  10,  for 
their  joiners  work.  They  make  war  upon  one  another,  to 
purchafe  flaves  for  their  drudgery,  but  otherwife  they  treat 
them  kindly  enough.  Their  forefts  afford  materials  for 
building  the  largeft  fhips.  They  have  many  trees  of  5  or  6 
fathoms  round  in  the  trunk,  and  inexhauftible  ftorcs  of  ebony 
and  Brazil-wood,  cocoa,  tobacco,  fugar  canes,  cotton,  a 
fcarlet  dye  called  rocou,  befides  gold  and  filver  in  their  mines, 
and  in  the  fand  of  their  rivers.  Among  the  rivers  that  fall  in- 
to the  great  one,  the  Napo,  Agaric,  Puromaye,  Janupape, 
Corupatubc,  and  others,  have  gold  in  their  fands.  Below  Co- 
rupatube,  there  arc  mines  of  feveral  forts  in  the  mountains. 
In  thofe  of  Yaguare  there  are  mines  of  gold  ;  in  Picora  there 
are  mines  of  filver;  on  the  river  Paragoche  there  are  precious 
ftones  of  feveral  forts,  and  mines  of  fulphur,  CSV.  near  other 
rivers.  On  the  Amazons  river,  about  200  leagues  from  the 
fea  there  is  a  bofphorus,  or  ftreight,  one  mile  broad,  where 
the  tide  com.s  up,  fo  that  it  may  ferve  as  a  key  to  all  the 
trade  of  thofe  countries.  But  the  Portuguese  being  already 
poffeffed  of  Pora,  on  the  fide  of  Brazil,  Corupa,  and  Efthero, 
on  the  fide  of  Guaiana,    and  Cogcmina,    an   ifland  at  the 


mouth  of  the  river,  they  may,  by  fortifying  the  ifland  of  the 
Sun,  or  fome  other  place  in  it's  chief  outlet,  be  maftcrs  of  all 
the  trade.  The  people  know  not  the  ufe  of  money,  but  bar- 
ter one  thing  for  another,  and  will  give  20  s.  worth  of  pro- 
vifions,  &c.  for  aglafs-bcad,  orjews-harp.  See  Peru. 
AMBASSADOR,  is  a  public  minifter,  fent  from  one  fo- 
vereign  prince  as  a  reprefentative  of  his  pcrfon,  to  another. 
It  is  not  confident  with  our  work  to  take  other  notice  of  this 
article,  than  as  the  fame  may  have  affinity  with  commerce. 
Sir  Thomas  Challoner  having  been  fent  ambaffadur  to  Spain, 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  remitted  a  complaint  to  the  queen,  that 
his  chefts  had  been  fearched  :  upon  which  the  queen  demand- 
ed the  opinion  of  her  council  in  the  point,  who  upon  the 
whole  matter  refolved  the  action  into  this  Legato  omnia 
sequi  bonique  ferendo  dummodo  principis  honor  non  directe 
violetur,  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Camden ;  an  ambaffador 
muft  bear  all  things  patiently,  provided  that  the  honour  of 
the  prince  whom  he  ferves  be  not  directly  violated. 

Remarks. 

The  office  of  an  ambaffador  does  not  include  a  protection  pri- 
vate but  public  ;  for  the  king  his  mafter,  not  for  any  feveral 
fubjedts  otherwife  than  as  it  concerns  the  king  and  his  pub- 
lic m.inifters  to  protect  them,  and  procure  their  protection 
in  foreign  countries,  in  the  nature  of  an  office  and  negotia- 
tion of  Trace  ;  therefore  their  quality  is  to  mediate  and  pro- 
fecute  for  them,  or  any  one  of  them,  at  the  council-table, 
which  is  as  it  were  a  court  of  ftate;  but  when  they  come  to 
fettled  courts,  which  do  and  muft  obferve  effential  forms  of 
proceedings,  they  muft  be  governed  by  them:  and  therefore  in 
the  cafe  of  Don  Diego  Serviento  de  Acuna,  ambaffador  leiger 
from  the  king  of  Spain,  who  libelled  in  the  admiralty-court, 
as  procurator-general  for  all  his  mailer's  fubjects,  againft  one 
Jolliff  and  Tucker,  and  fir  Richard  Bingley,  for  two  (hips  and 
their  lading  of  divers  kinds,  of  the  goods  of  the  fubjects  of 
the  king  of  Spain  generally,  and  not  naming  of  them  ad- 
duel,  ad  port,  de  Munfter,  in  the  preface  of  the  libel  gene- 
rally againft  them  all,  and  then  proceeds  and  charges  them 
feverally  thus  :  That  Jolliff  and  Tucker,  captain  piratae,  in 
alto  mari  bellice  dictas  naves  aggreffi  funt,  &  per  vim  &  vio- 
lentiam  took  them,  and  that  they  were  adductae  in  partes  Hi- 
berniae,  and  that,  coming  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Richard 
Bingley,  he  converted  them  to  his  own  ufe  (not  faying 
where)  and,  refufing  to  render  them,  being  required,  it  was 
there  held  that  a  prohibition  fhould  go,  for  the  matter  is 
triable  merely  at  the  common  law,  and  that  fuch  a  procura- 
tion was  not  good,  though  to  an  ambaffador. 
Don  Alfonfo  de  Valefco,  ambaffador  from  the  Catholic  king, 
attached  tobaccoes  at  land  here,  which  one  Corvero,  a  fubject 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  brought  hither,  and  the  ambaffador  by 
the  libel  fuppofed  to  belong  to  his  mafter,  as  goods  confif- 
cated,  as  all  other  his  goods  were.  Sir  John  Watts,  the 
plaintiff  in  the  fuggeftion,  prayed  a  prohibition,  which  was 
granted  accordingly,  for  the  property  of  goods  here  at  land 
muft  be  tried  by  the  common  law,  however  the  property  be 
guided. — See  Admiralty  ;  and  it  was  likewife  ruled,  that 
if  any  fubject  of  a  foreign  prince  bring  goods  into  this  king- 
dom, though  they  were  confifcated  before,  the  property  fliall 
not  be  questioned  but  at  the  common  law  of  England.  Don 
Alfonfo  verf.  Corvero.  Mich.  9  Jac.  Hob.  212.  Hill.  9 
Jac.  upon  the  like  libel  by  Don  Pedro  Surega,  ambaffador  for 
Spain. 

By  the  civil  law,  the  moveable  goods  of  an  ambaffador, 
which  are  accounted  an  accefiion  to  his  perfon,  cannot  be 
feized  on,  neither  as  a  pledge,  nor  for  payment  of  a  debt, 
nor  by  order  or  execution  of  judgment  ;  nor  by  the  king  or 
ftates  leave  where  he  refides  (as  fome  conceive),  for  all  co- 
action  ought  to  be  far  from  an  ambaffador,  as  well  that  which 
toucheth  his  neceffaries  as  his  perfon,  that  he  may  have  full 
fecurity  ;  if  therefore  he  hath  contracted  any  debt,  he  is  to 
be  called  upon  kindly,  and,  if  he  refufes,  then  letters  of  re- 
queft  are  to  go  to  his  mafter  *  ;  fo  that  at  laft  that  courfe  may 
be  taken  with  him,  as  with  debtors  in  another  territory  :  to 
fon  e  this  may  feem  hard,  yet  kings,  who  cannot  be  com- 
pelled, want  not  creditors.  But  the  lord  Coke  feems  to  be 
of  another  opinion  •}-,  for,  as  to  contracts  and  debts  that  be 
good  jure  gentium,  he  muft  anfwer  here. 

*  Grotius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  18. 

f  Coke  4  Inftit.  fol.  153.  Certain  it  is,  that  none  dareth 
prefume  to  meddle  either  with  their  perfons,  goods,  or  fer- 
vants  without  leave  had,  the  contempt  of  which  hath  been 
puniflied  with  imprifonment.  Lucas  4.  Vide  flat.  7  Ann. 
cap.  12.   §  5. 

AMBER  (YELLOW)  or  KARABE,  or  YELLOW  SUC- 
CINUM,  in  Latin  SUCCINUM  CITRINUM.  It  is  a 
kind  of  gum,  or  rofin  of  a  tree,  which  is  commonly  found 
in  the  Baltic,  on  the  coaft  of  Pruffia.  The  wind  blows  it  on 
fh<  re,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  afraid  left  the  fea,  which 
brought  it  hither,  fhould  carry  it  off  again,  go  and  gather  it 
in  the  height  of  the  ftorm. 

Some  authors  pretend  there  is  yellow  amber  that  is  a  foffil ; 
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and  that  in  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  Pruflla,  there  is  fome  found 
in  the  funds,  at  a  very  great  diftance  from  the  fea;  And  in- 
deed, we  read  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces at  Paris,  for  the  year  1700,  that  fome  yellow  amber  has 
affo  been  fomctimes  found  in  the  clefts  of  fome  rocks  in  Pro- 
vence, the  raoft  naked  and  the  moil  barren  ;  which  would  in- 
cline one  tothink,  that  this  gum  is  a  mineral,  and  not  a  ve- 
getable, and  that  the  fea-amber  of  Dantzick  falls  not  into 
the  fca  from  fome  tree,  but  is  carried  into  it  by  fome  land- 
flood. 

Agricola  reckons  it  among  the  bitumens  ;  fome  fuppofe  it  to 
be  produced  in  the  fands  of  a  lake  called  Cephifick,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  are  many  other 
opinions,  but  all  fo  improbable,  that  we  may  as  well  keep  to 
the  full  we  have  mentioned  ;  fince  it  is  certain,  that  the 
grcatcft  part  of  yellow  amber  comes  from  the  Baltic  and  Pruf- 
fia:  un]efs  it  be  faid,  that  there  are  two  forts  of  yellow  am- 
ber, the  one  a  mineral,  and  the  other  a  vegetable  gum. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  gum,  or  rofin,  is  formed  at  firft 
upon  poplar  and  fir-trees,  of  which  there  are  whole  forefts 
on  the  coaft  of  Sweden,  which  is  very  high  ;  and  that  it  is 
driven  into  the  fea,  after  being  feparated  from  the  coaft  of 
Pruflla,  which  is  very  low.  The  flies,  ants,  and  other  in- 
fects, which  are  often  included  within  pieces  of  yellow  am- 
ber, feem  to  prove  that  it  is  a  production  of  the  land,  and 
not  of  the  fea. 

It  is  thought,  that  fome  Germans  have  the  art  of  mollifying 
yellow  amber;  and,  after  what  manner  foever  the  thing  is 
performed,  it  is  probable  that  thofc  little  animals  may  be  the 
agreeable  impofitions  of  art,  rather  than  a  work  of  nature. 
Yellow  amber  has  the  property  of  attracting  fmall  particles  of 
draw,  piper,  or  other  light  things  ;  the  caufe  of  which 
not  been  fofatisfactorily  accounted  for  as  could  be  wifheu. 
Yellow  amber  is  made  ule  of  in  feveral  precious  and  delicate 
pieces  of  workmanfhip  :  it  fcerns,  however,  that  it  is  not  at 
prefent  in  fo  high  an  eftcem  in  France  or  England  as  it  was 
formerly,  especially  with  regard  to  necklaces,  which,  from 
the  court  ladies,  have  palled  to  children  and  maid-fcrvants. 
But  it  has  kept  up  its  price  in  Auftria,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany,  in  Poland,  in  Hungary,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Italy. 
The  beft  worked  amber  comes  from  Poland  and  Hungary, 
where  it  alio  fells  deareft. 

It  is  of  fome  ufe  in  phyfic,  provided  it  be  the  true  karabe  ; 
many  people  having  the  art  to  counterfeit  it  with  turpentine 
and  cotton,  or  with  yolks  of  eggs  and  gum  arabic.  Others 
fell  gum  of  copal  in  the  room  of  it. 

From  yellow  amber  is  extracted  a  tincture,  a  fpirit,  volatile 
fait,  and  an  oil  :  that  oil  ferves  to  make  a  varniili  with  fpirit] 
of  wine. 

An  abftract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Sendelius,  M.  D.  at  Eb- 
bing, to  Mr.  John  Philip  Breynius,  M.  D.  at  Dantzick, 
concerning  the  amber  of  the  Indies,  \.  year  1722. 

Extracted    from   the   Bibliotheque   Germanique,   torn.   v. 
p.  121. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  fince,  that  this  rmber  is  known  in  Eu- 
rope ;  it  was  brought  hither  by  the  Dutch,  from  the  kingdom 
of  Benin,  which  is  a  part  of  Guinea.  Mr.  Breyn  having  re- 
ceived fome  of  this  amber,  fent  part  of  it  to  Mr.  Sendelius,  to 
examine  it,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  Pruffia.  Here  follows 
what  is  moft  curious  in  the  refult  of  his  obfervations. 
This  amber,  which  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Benin,  is  a  proof  that  that  country,  as  well  as  Pruflia,  is 
plentifully  flocked  with  that  bitumen,  unlets  one  would  fay 
that  it  is  a  vegetable  production;  which  the  author  would 
not  difpute,  efpecially  with  thofe  who  have  feen  none.  All 
the  bits  of  this  amber  are  not  equally  beautiful.  There  are 
fome,  whofe  brightnefs  and  tranfparency  imitate  that  of  cryf- 
tal  or  diamonds,  if  one  does  but  never  fo  little  take  oft*  the 
cruft,  or  moft  coarfe  parts.  Some  others,  on  the  contrary, 
are  fpreai  over,  either  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  with  fmall 
clouds,  which  darken  them,  and  in  which  you  may  perceive 
little  animals,  fome  of  which  are  like  our  infects,  and  others 
are  peculiar  to  the  country  where  that  amber  is  found. 
There  are  other  pieces  which  may  be  ftiled  foul,  becaufe 
there  are  earthy  particles  mixed  with  them,  though  in  a 
greater  or  lefler  proportion  ;  among  the  latter,  there  are  fome 
that  have  their  lamina?,  or  thin  plates,  placed  over  one  ano- 
ther ;  which  would  incline  one  to  think,  that  this  new  am- 
ber, like  that  of  Pruffia,  was  liquid  before  it  became  harden- 
ed. This  amber,  when  rubbed,  but  efpecially  when  burnt, 
exhales  a  fmell,  which  fhews  that  it  contains  a  very  fubtile 
volatile  fait.  This  fmell,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  beft 
maftic,  not  to  fay  that  it  excels  it,  is  not  by  far  fo  agreeable 
as  that  of  the  amber  of  Pruffia.  But,  if  this  new  amber  is 
inferior  to  that  in  this  refpect,  it  may  vie  with  it  with  regard 
to  its  attractive  quality,  or  electricity.  As  for  hardnefs,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  properties  of  amber,  and  gives  it  a  place 
among  jewels,  it  refults  from  Mr.  Sendelius's  obfervations, 
that  this  amber  of  Benin  is  not  of  a  very  folid  confiftency. 
He  adds,  that  water,  into  which  the  amber  of  Pruffia  is 
plunged,  when  it  becomes  hot  by  being  worked,  though 
it  does  not  grow  foft,  has  no  efficacy  upon  this  new  amber, 
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and  will  not  prevent  its  breaking  :  it  would  therefore  be 
rcquifite  to  give  this  amber  a  hardnefs,  which  it  has  not, 
in  order  to  render  it  of  a  more  general  ufe.  But  all  the 
methods  which  Mr.  Sendelius  tried  for  thatpurpofe  proved  in- 
effectual j  and  he  is  apt  to  think,  that  this  amber  is  nothing 
but  a  compound,  or  mixture,  of  gum  and  rofin.  His  conjec- 
ture has  even  been  confirmed  by  experience.  For,  having 
made  a  difl'olution  of  this  amber  with  fpirits  of  wins  tartariz- 
ed,  he  found,  after  decantation,  a  melligenous  gum,  to 
which  nothing  could  reftore  its  former  hardnefs,  becaufe  the 
refinous  parts  had  been  diffolved  by  the  operation.  All  this, 
together  with  the  fmall  variety  obferved  in  its  colours,  in 
comparifon  to  that  of  Pruffia,  does  not  feem  very  likely  to 
bring  it  into  any  eftecm.  However,  Mr.  Sendelius  is  (till  in 
hopes  of  making  burning-glaffcs  of  this  amber,  becaufe  of 
its  great  tranfparency.  He  has  even,  by  the  diflblution  he 
made  of  it,  got  a  varnifh,  which,  on  account  of  its  novelty, 
may  perhaps  ferve  as  a  paint  to  the  fair  fex. 
We  have  mentioned  hitherto  feveral  opinions  concerning  the 
nature  of  yellow  amber;  let  us  obferve  farther,  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  torn.  iii.  p.  311,  thinks 
it  has  the  fame  original  with  jet,  which  fecms  to  be  nothing 
but  a  black  bitumen,  mixed  with  particles  of  iron,  and  har- 
dened like  a  ftone  :  yellow  amber  having  the  fame  fmell,  and 
the  fame  eledxicity,  after  it  is  heated  by  rubbing. 
Mr.  Hartman,  a  Pruffian,  in  his  dillertation  infertcd  in  the 
Abridgement  of  the  Philofophical  Traductions,  torn.  iv.  p. 
473,  tells  us,  that  people  not  only  dived  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fea,  in  order  to  j.ather  amber  along  the  coaft  of  Pruffia, 
whither  it  is  carried  by  the  violence  of  florins,  from  the  beds 
where  it  runs,  but  that  it  is  alfo  found  in  the  vcjy  ground,  in 
feveral  places  ot  Pruffia,  commonly  lying  among  vitriolic  and 
bituminous  matters,  which  lie  in  beds,  or  lays,  one  over  the 
other,  like  fo  many  different  thin  leaves,  which  at  the  firft 
view  one  would  take  for  wood.  That  amber  is  one  of  the  beft 
revenues  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  who  appropriated  the  poflef- 
fion  of  it  to  hiinfelf. 

The  moft  eaftem  nations  of  Afia,  and  particularly  the  Japa- 
ntfe,  give  a  higher  price  for  yellow  amber  than  for  amber- 
greafe,  and  value  it  even  more  than  precious  ftones,  of 
which,  except  coral,  they  make  but  little  or  no  ufe.  But, 
among  all  the  feveral  forts  of  amber,  the  yellow  tranfparent 
amber,  which  is  fo  common,  and  fo  little  valued  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  is  that  for  which  the  Japanefe  give 
the  higheft  price,  b  ecu  ufe  of  its  perfection,  and  the  antiquity 
they  afcribe  to  it.  They  defpife  all  the  other  forts  of  amber. 
This  is  what  Kcempfer  acquaints  us  with. 

Liquid  Amiier,  a  kind  of  refill,  that  is  clear,  reddifh,  and 
very  liquid  when  new,  but  becomes  very  thick  as  it  grows 
old.  It  is  ;'!fo  ranked  among  balms.  It  runs  from  incifions 
made  in  certain  trees,  which  grow  in  New  Spain,  and  which 
the  natives  there  call  ococol.  When  it  is  new  and  ftill  liquid, 
it  is  called  oil  of  liquid  amber;  and,  when  old  and  thick,balm 
of  liquid  amber.  It  comes  into  England  in  barrels.  Seethe 
article  Balm,  towards  the  end. 

AMBERGRIS,  or  AMBERGREASE,  a  kind  of  grey  gum, 
of  a  fweet  and  agreeable  fmell.  As  much  as  this  precious 
gum  is  known,  by  the  great  ufe  that  is  made  of  it,  and 
the  high  eftecm  it  is  in  every  where,  as  to  its  origin,  it  is 
but  little  known.  What  we  are  certain  of  is,  that  it  is 
found  on  the  fea-coaft  in  feveral  places,  efpecially  when,  af- 
ter fome  ftorm,  the  agitation  of  the  waves  have  caft  it  on  the 
fhore. 

Remarks. 

The  places  where  there  is  commonly  moft  of  it,  are  that 
part  of  the  African  coaft,  and  of  the  neighbouring  iflands, 
which  extends  from  the  Mofambic  coaft  to  the  Red  Sea ;  the 
ifles  of  St.  Maria  and  Diego  Ruis,  which  lie  near  the  ifland 
of  Madagafcar  ;  the  Manille  iflands,  and  the  coaft  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  ambergreafe  of  the  Weft-Indies  is  generally  thrown 
upon  the  coaft  of  the  Bermuda  Iflands,  in  the  ftreight  of  Ba- 
hama ;  and  upon  the  coaft  of  thofe  iflands  which  lie  very  near 
the  peninfula  of  Jucatan,  between  the  gulph  of  Honduras  and 
that  of  Mexico;  fome  is  alfo  found  in  certain  places  upon 
the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Kcempfer  afferts,  that  there  is  ambergreafe  found  upon  the 
coaft  of  Saxuma  (wfiich  he  writes  Satzuma)  and  in  thofe  of 
the  iflands  of  Riaku,  as  Kcempfer  calls  them,  which  I  take 
to  be  thofe  of  Liqueio,  to  the  fouthward  of  Saxuma,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Japan.  But  there  comes  a  greater  quantity  of  am- 
bergreafe from  Khuinano",  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  fouthern 
coaft  of  Kiinokuni,  and  Iga  (fpelt  Isjc  by  Kcempfer)  and 
fome  other  neighbouring  provinces  of  the  fame  kingdom. 
Mr.  Neumann  fays,  that  there  alfo  comes  ambergreafe  from 
the  Molucca  iflands,  from  thofe  to  the  weft  of  Sumatra,  from 
Borneo,  and  from  Cape  Comorin,  near  Malabar  ;  as  alfo 
from  the  coaft  of  ^Ethiopia,  which  from  Sofala  to  Brama 
abound  with  ambergreafe. 

The  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  iflands  near  the  coaft  of  Ju- 
catan, have  a  pretty  curious  way  of  gathering  ambergreafe. 
When  there  has  been  a  great  ftorm,  and  it  is  probable  that 
ambergreafe  fhall  have  been  caft  upon  the  fhore  by  the  waves, 
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thofe  Indians,  who  are  tributary  to  the  Spaniards,  run  to  the 
fhore,  to  prevent  certain  birds,  who  are  very  fond  of  this 
gum,  from  eating  it.  They  go  againft  the  wind,  till  they 
fmell  the  ambergreafe,  which,  being  frefh,  exhales  a  very 
ftrong  fcent.  When  they  do  not  fmcll  it  any  longer,  they 
<TO  back,  and  thus  find  it  at  laft  upon  the  fand.  It  alfo  hap- 
pens pretty  often  that  the  birds,  being  drawn  thither  by  the 
fcent,  fhew  them  where  it  lies. 

There  are  feveral  opinions  concerning  the  original  of  amber- 
greafe*-, but,  though  moft  of  them  are  tranfmitted  to  us  from 
the  antients,  we  are  not  much  the  wifer. 
Someaffert  that  this  precious  gum  is  formed  only  of  honey- 
combs  and   wax,    which    tumble   down    from  the  rocks  *. 
Others   fay  it  is  nothing  but  the  excrements  of  fome  birds. 
Others  ap-  in,  that  it  is  the  fpawn,  or  fperm  of  a  certain  kind 
of  whales,  or  fome   amphibious   fea-animal,  but  this  is  mere 
conjecture  ;     for  there  have  been  fometimes  fuch  large  heaps, 
or  collections  of  this  ambergreafe  found,  that  it  is  not  natu- 
ral to  have  recourfe  to  that  explication.     There  are  feme  who 
maintain   it   is  nothing  but  the  fkum  of  the  fea.     However, 
all  as;ree  that  thefe  feveral  matters  become  folid,  and  acquire 
theirtcent,  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  by  the  faltnefs  of 
the  fea,  and  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  purifies  and  bakes 
them. 

*  This  is  the  famous  Monfieur  J.  B.  Denys's  opinion,  in  the  fe- 
cond  conference  of  the  Journal  de  Scavans  for  the  year  1672; 
but  it  is  refuted  at  large  by  Kcempfer,  in  his  hiftory  of  Japan, 
Supplement,  pag.  46. 

There  is  Thill  another  opinion  concerning  the  original  of  arn- 
bero-reafe  more  modern  than  thofe  already  mentioned,  and 
more  probable.  They  pretend  that  this  gum  is  nothing  but 
a  kind  of  bitumen,  which,  coming  liquid  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  grows  thick  and  con- 
denfes  in  proportion  as  it  rifes;  and  that  this  is  the  reafonwhy 
fuch  large  pieces  of  it  are  feen,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  other  hypothefis. 

Kcempfer  maintains  the  antient  opinion,  according  to  which 
it  is  a  kind  of  bitumen,  or  greafy  fubterraneous  fubftance, 
which  acquires  the  like  confiftency.  And  yet  we  have  feen, 
that  Monfieur  Sav.ry  looks  upon  this  opinion  as' the  moft 
modern.  ' 

Its  fcent  is  thought  to  be  natural,  which  is  proved  by  feveral 
other  ordoriferous  gums,  on  which  nature  herfelf  has  bellowed 
their  perfume. 

The  largeft  piece  of  ambergreafe,  of  which  we  have  had  hi- 
therto any  knowledge,  is  that  which  was  carried  into  Holland 
towards  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century.  It  is  almoft  round, 
of  above  two  feet  diameter,  and  weighs  182  pounds.  The 
duke  of  Tufcany  had  offered  50,000  crowns  for  it.  It  is 
iliil  to  be  feen  in  the  Eaft-  India  houfe  at  Amfterdam,  and  is  J 
looked  upon  by  Virtuofo's  as  an  extraordinary  produftion  of 
nature. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  piece  of  ambergreafe  mention- 
ed by  Kcempfer,  which  weighed  185  pounds  Dutch  weight. 
It  was  fold  by  the  king  of  Tidor  to  the  Dutch  Eaft-India 
company,  for  11,000  rix-dollars.  It  is  of  a  greyifh  colour, 
and  of  a  very  good  kind.  Its  figure  is  pretty  much  like  that 
of  a  tortoife,  whofc  head  and  tail  had  been  cut  off.  See  Va- 
lentiniMufieum  Mufeor.  lib.  v.  cap.  28.  The  biggeft  pieces 
of  ambergreafe  which  had  been  feen  till  then,  and  were  look- 
ed upon  as  'being  of  a  prodigious  fize,  did  not  exceed  40 
founds  weight. 

Several  of  our  voyage- writers  tell  us  that  ambergreafe  is 
thrown  up  by  the  lea  on  the  coaft  of  India  and  China,  but 
whence  it  comes  is  unknown  :  we  only  know  that  the  beft  of 
it  is  thrown  upon  the  Barbary  coaft,  or  upon  the  confines  of 
the  land  of  Negroes,  towards  Schar,  and  places  thereabouts. 
It  is  of  a  bluifh-white,  in  round  lumps. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  camels  trained  up  to  the 
bufinefs,  which  they  mount,  and  go  in  fearch  of  it  by  moon- 
fhine,  and  ride  for  that  purpofe  along. fhore.  The  camels  are 
broke  to  this;  and,  as  foon  as  they  perceive  a  piece  of  am- 
bergreafe, they  bend  their  knees,  and  the  rider  picks  it  up. 
There  is  another  fort,  which  fwims  in  great  lumps  upon  the 
furface  of  the  fea,  almoft  like  the  body  of  an  ox,  or  a  little 
lefs,  and  are  very  weighty.  When  a  certain  fifh  of  the  whale- 
kind,  called  Tal,  fees  thefe  floating  lumps,  he  fwallows 
the  fame,  and  is  thereby  killed.  The  whale  being  feen  float- 
ing upon  the  furface,  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  this  kind 
ci  fifhery,  and  know  when  thefe  whales  have  fwallowcd  am- 
bergreafe, inftantly  go  out  to  him  in  their  boats,  and,  darting 
him  with  iron  harpoons,  they  tow  him  to  fhore,  where  they 
fplit  him  down  the  back,  and  take  out  the  ambergreafe. 
What  they  find  about  the  belly  of  the  creature  is  commonly 
fpoilcd,  by  contra&ing  an  unpleafant  fcent  ;  but  that  which 
has  not  been  infedled  by  ordure  in  the  belly  of  the  whale  is 
p(  ,  fedtly  good. 

Ambergreafe  ought  to  be  chofen  very  clear,  thoroughly  dry, 
very  lid",  in  fine  pieces,  intircly  grey  without ;  of  the  fame 
colour,"  but  fpotted  with  black  fpots,  within  ;  of  a  fwect  and 
pleafant  fcent  ;  and,  above  all,  care  muft  be  taken  that  it  be 
not  adulterated,  or  mixed  with  gums,  or  other  drugs,  by 
which  means  it  is  c-afily  counterfeited.  You  muft  beware  of 
that  vvhi'.h  ismoift,  flabby,  or  foftife,  and  foul. 


Ambergreafe  is  ufed  by  perfumers,  by  phyficians  and  apothe- 
caries in  fome  prefcriptions,  and  by  confectioners  in  feveral 
forts  of  fweet-meats  :  it  is  alfo  fometimes  put  into  chocolate. 
There  are  likewife  extracts,  efi'ences,  and  tinilures  made  of 
it.  The  beft  effence  of  ambergreafe  comes  from  Holland  and 
Portugal. 

The  Commerce  of  Ambergreafe  at  Amfterdam. 

They  fell  at  Amfterdam  two  forts  of  amber,  namely  amber- 
greafe and  black  amber. 

Ambergreafe  fells  from  8  to  16  guilders  per  ounce.  The  dis- 
count for  prompt  payment  is  1  per  cent. 
The  price  of  black  amber  is  from  5  to  8  guilders  per  ounce, 
with  the  fame  difcount,  or  deduction,  for  prompt  payment. 
AMBER-SEED,  or  MUSK-SEED,  is  the  feed  of  a  plant 
which  grows  in  the  Antilles  iflands  in  America,  and  in  Egypt. 
Its  fmell  is  very  much  like  that  of  true  mufk.  The  perfumers 
ufe  it,  and  the  pater-nofter-makers  made  bead-ftrings,  or 
chaplets,  of  it. 

Father  Labat,  in  his  Voyage  to  Weftern  Africa,  obferves,  that 
the  plant  of  amber-mufk  grows  in  plenty  perfectly  well,  and 
without  any  culture,  throughout  the  whole  country  of  Galam ; 
that  the  negroes  make  no  ufe  of  it,  not  even  the  women, 
though  they  are  very  fond  of  fweet  fcents.  When  this  feed 
meets  with  a  fat  and  deep  foil,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  or 
7  feet,  provided  it  be  near  fome  tree  to  fupport  it,  to  which 
it  clings,  by  furroundmg  it ;  when  it  wants  that  fupport,  it 
falls  down,  and  creeps  on  the  ground,  as  foon  as  it  is  about 
2  feet  high.  Its  ftalk  is  round,  pretty  tender,  garnifhed  with 
fmall,  branched  fhoots  ;  it  is  haity  and  whitifli.  Its  leaves 
are  always  coupled,  but  they  are  unequal,  the  uppermoft 
being  much  larger  than  the  undermoft.  They  are  dented ;  and 
thr  ugh  the  dentings  are  not  deep,  yet  they  form  very  acute 
angles,  which  makes  them  look  as  if  they  were  garnifhed 
with  points.  They  are  flabby,  flefhy*  of  a  bright  green  on 
the  upper  part,  and  of  a  paler  green  on  the  lowermoft.  It  is 
pretended  that  thefe  leaves,  boiled  in  water,  and  made  into 
a  cataplafm,  are  excellent  for  the  cure  of  tumors,  or  fwell- 
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The  feed,  which  grows  plentifully  in  the  fruit  of  this  plant, 

is  hot  to  the  firft  degree,  and  is  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  fome  dif- 
tempers.  It  is  faid  that  thofe  who  fell  mufk  increafe  the  quan- 
tity of  it  by  an  addition  of  thefe  feeds. 
AMBREADA.  Thus  they  call  the  falfe,  or  factitious  amber, 
which  the  Europeans  ufe  in  their  trade  with  the  negroes  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  particularly  on  the  river  Senegal. 
There  are  fome  large  and  red  pieces  of  it,  1000  of  which, 
making  20  ropes,  or  firings,  weigh  three  pounds.  There  are- 
others  fmall,  and  alfo  red,  which  weigh  but  two  pounds  and 
a  half. 

AMBULANT,  or  AMBULATORY.  They  give  in  France 
the  name  of  ambulant  commiflioners  to  thofe  commiflioners, 
or  clerks,  of  the  king's  farms,  who  have  no  fettled  office,  but 
vifit  all  the  offices  within  a  certain  diftri£l,  to  fee  that  no- 
thing be  done  in  them  againft  the  king's  right  and  the  intereft 
of  the  farm. 

Ambulant,  is  alfo  faid  at  Amfterdam  of  thofe  brokers,  or  ex- 
change agents,  who  have  net  been  fworn  before  the  magi- 
ftrates.  They  tranfact  bufinefs  like  the  former,  but  their  tef- 
timony  is  not  received  in  the  courts  of  juftice.  See  Agents 
of  Exchange. 

AMEND.  To  amend  a  work,  is  to  correct,  or  rectify  the 
faults  of  it.  In  France  the  regulations  made  with  regard 
to  the  woollen  manufactors  order,  that  woollen  cloths,  and 
other  fluffs,  that  cannot  be  amended,  fhall  be  cut  into  pieces 
two  ells  long,  fometimes  without  a  fine,  and  fometimes  with. 
Among  the  artificers  and  handicrafts-men  in  France,  thofe 
works  that  are  feized  by  the  juries,  'and  cannot  be  amended, 
are  liable  to  be  confifcated. 

AMENDABLE,  what  can  be  amended,  corrected,  or  recti- 
fied. That  word  is  very  much  ufed  in  the  ftatutes  of  the 
companies,  or  corporations,  of  tradefmen  in  France,  and  is 
faid  of  thofe  works  feized  by  the  juries,  becaufe  they  are 
faulty,  but  which  can  be  rectified,  and,  therefore,  are  not 
liable  to  be  confifcated.  At  Paris  it  is  the  chamber,  or  court, 
of  the  police,  that  judges  whether  a  piece  of  work  is  amend- 
able or  not. 

Amendable,  from  Amende,  a  fine,  is  alfo  in  France  of  thofe 
artificers,  or  workmen,  who  defcrve  to  be  fined  for  trangreff- 
ing  againft  the  ftatutes  and  rules  of  their  corporations. 

AMERICA,  the  largeft  part  of  the  four  the  world  is  divided 
into,  lies  to  the  weft  of  Europe  and  Africa,  from  which  it  is 
parted  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  on  the  other  fide  it  has  the  Pa- 
cific, or  South  fea,  which  feparates  it  from  Afia.  Thisvafl: 
continent  continued  unknown  to  the  reft  of  the  world  for  all 
the  ages  that  paffed  from  the  Creation  to  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1492,  when  it  was  firft  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Columbus, 
a  native  of  Genoa,  employed  for  that  purpofe  by  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain. 

Yet  this  brave  adventurer  had  not  the  honour  of  giving  his 
own  name  to  this  new  world,  but  was  robbed  of  it  by  Ame- 
ricus  Vefpufius,  aFlorentine,  who  was  fent  in  i4g7,byEma- 
nuel,  king  of  Portugal,  to  continue  the  difcoveries  begun  by 
Columbus. 

It 
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It  is  pretended,  indeed,  by  the  French,  who  are  unwilling 
their  own  nation  fhould  be  without  a  fhare  of  the  glory  of  the 
diKovery,  that  Columbus  had  the  firft  hint  of  this  unknown 
world  from  one  Betincourt,  whom  they  make  the  firft  difco- 
v  i.  i  of  the  Azores,  or  Terccra  iflands. 

The  Spaniards  lay  a  claim,  lilcewife,  to  this  honour,  and  fay 
that  one  Captain  Aldres,  a  countryman  of  theirs,  who  died 
at  Madeira,  had  been,  with  two  others,  caft  on  the  Ame- 
ri  ah  roaft  by  a  tempeft,  and  that  he  left  behind  him  fuch 
directions  and  obfervations  as  quite  convinced  Columbus, 
into  whofe  hands  they  had  fallen,  of  the  reality  of  fuch  a  con- 
tinent, and  the  probability  of  finding  it  out. 
We  mull  not  omit  that  the  Welfh  aifert  a  much  more  antient 
title  to  it  than  either  of  the  former ;  for  it  is  related  that  prince 
Madoc,  the  fon  of  Owen  Gwincth,  was,  with  his  fleet,  caft 
tin  the  co. ft  of  Florida,  as  early  as  the  year  1190,  or  accor- 
ding to  fome  1170;  and  that  he  fent  for  colonies  from  his 
native  country,  which  fettled  there.  Though  this  is  by  many 
looked  on  as  fabulous,  yet  it  evidently  carries  fome  marks  of 
truth  with  it  ;  for  Meredith  ap  Rheife,  who  gives  us  the  ac- 
count, died  feveral  years  before  Columbus  fet  about  his 
expedition.  And  it  receives  no  fmall  confirmation  from  the 
affinity  that  has  been  obferved  between  the  language  of  the 
Welfh  and  fome  of  the  Indian  nations.  Whether  any  of 
thefe  ever  returned,  or  whether  they  purpofely  concealed 
their  new  fettlement  from  their  own  nation,  it  remained  ftill 
unknown  to  the  reft  of  the  Europeans  till  the  time  of 
Columbus. 

The  Spaniards  gave  it  the  name  of  the  N  vv  World,  and  not 
improperly,  it  being  fuch  an  immenfe  tract  that  it  exceeds 
any  of  the  other  three  parts  of  the  old  one,  and,  indeed,  is 
little  lefs  in  extent  than  all  the  three  parts  put  together. 
It  was  called  alio  the  Weft-Indies,  as  being  near  equal  in 
wealth  with  the  other  Indies,  and  was  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  Weft  in  regard  to  its  bearing  that  pofition  from  Europe, 
as  the  other  do  caft. 

As  to  the  extent,  it  is  fo  prodigious,  that,  in  two  centuries 
and  a  half  from  its  firft  difcovery,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
afecrtain  its  boundaries. 

What  has  been  hitherto  traced  of  it  extends  from  78  degrees 
north  latitude,  under  which  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  bay  lies,  to 
57  degrees  Couth  latitude,  under  which  lies  cape  Horn,  the 
moft  fouthern  extremity  of  the  American  continent  ;  which, 
taken  in  a  dire6t  line,  amounts  to  8,ico  miles  in  length, 
with  a  breadth,  in  fome  parts,  of  3,690  miles ;  though  the 
ifthmus  that  joins  North  and  South  America  is  not  60  miles 
over :  yet  from  thence  both  parts  of  the  continent  ftretch 
themfelves  out  eaft  and  weft,  till  they  make  the  breadth  be- 
fore men  ioned. 

In  fuch  variety  of  climates  there  muft  neceffarily  be  a  great 
variety  of  foil.  The  moft  northern  and  fouthern  parts  are 
rendered  more  barren  by  the  exceflive  cold,  but  the  reft  is 
an  immenfe  treafury  of  nature,  producing  moft  of  the  plants, 
grains,  fruits,  trees,  metals,  minerals,  is'c.  known  in  the 
other  pans  of  the  world,  and  thofe  in  great  plenty  ;  befides 
an  infinite  variety  of  others,  peculiar  to  itielf,  as  not  having 
yet  been  found  in  any  other  country.  But  the  chief  wealth 
confifts  in  the  inexhauftible  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  which, 
though  the  labour  and  art  of  man  has  been  continually  endea- 
vouring to  drain  for  above  200  years,  are  yet  fo  far  from  be- 
ing impoverished,  that  they  feem  rather  to  want  frefh  fupplies 
of  hands  to  bring  the  fubterraneous  treafures  to  light. 
Nor  are  gold  and  filver  the  only  rich  productions  ;  there  have 
been  fuch  great  quantities  of  pearls,  emeralds,  amethyfts, 
and  other  precious  ftones  found  here,  and  brought  into  Eu- 
rope, that  the  value  of  thofe  commodities  is  confiderably 
diminifhed  to  what  it  was  before. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  a  vaft  number  of  other  commodities, 
which,  though  of  a  leffer  price,  are  neverthelefs  ftill  very 
valuable  and  ufeful.  Of  this  fort  are  cochineal,  indigo,  anatto, 
logwood,  brafil,  fuftic,  lignum  vitae,  fugar,  rum,  ginger,  pi- 
mento, cacao,  vanelloes,  cotton,  red  wood,  tobacco,  turpen- 
tine, train  oil,  naval  ftores,  furs  of  various  forts,  hides,  am- 
bergreafe,  bezoar,  balfams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  Chili;  jefuits 
mechoachan,  fafTafras,  farfaparilla,  cafiia,  tamarinds, 
and  a  wonderful  variety  of  other  drugs,  woods,  and  plants ; 
to  feme  of  which,  before  the  difcovery  of  America,  we  were 
either  utter  ftrangers,  or  forced  to  buy  of  others  at  an  extrava- 
gant rate  from  Afia. 

The  prodigious  variety  of  excellent  fruits  which  grow  here, 
fuch  as  pomegranates,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  malicatous, 
cherries,  pears,  apples,  figs,  with  all  the  culinary,  medici- 
nal, and  other  herbs,  roots,  &c.  would  beendlefs  to  enumerate. 
Thefe  are  among  the  native  productions  of  America;  and  its 
foil  is  fo  kindly  and  fruitful,  that  it  nourifhes  many  of  an  exo- 
tic growth  in  the  greateft  perfection  ;  which  is  very  remark- 
able in  coffee,  cultivated  here  of  late  with  furprifing  fuc- 
cefs.  And  though  the  Europeans,  upon  their  firft  landing, 
found  no  corn ;  yet  all  forts  of  grain  are  now  produced  equal 
in  quantity  and  goodnefs  to  any  in  the  world.  To  which 
may  be  added  ftieep,  hogs,  oxen,  goats,  cows,  ts'c.  which 
have  been  tranfplanted  from  Europe,  and  have  multiplied 
exceedingly. 

Their  feas  abound  with  the  greateft  plenty  and  variety  of  fifh, 
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as  do  likewife  their  rivefs,  which  are  the  largcft  and  longer): 
in  the  univerfe  ;  and,  in  comparifon  whereof,  thofe  of  Eu- 
rope are  no  more  than  fmall  brooks.  The  river  of  Canada 
in  North  America  is  known  to  run  more  than  1,500  miles, 
and  is  90  miles  over  at  the  mouth.  That  of  the  Amazons 
in  South  America,  which  rifes  in  Peru,  waters  feveral  large 
kingdoms  in  a  courfc  of  3,600  miles ;  and,  falling,  into  the 
fea  between  Brafil  and  Guinea,  rolls  with  fuch  rapi.!;  y,  and 
with  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water,  that  they  taicc  it 
quite  frefh  out  of  the  fea,  at  feveral  leagues  diftance  from  the 
mouth  of  it.  That  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  computed  at  leaft 
150  miles  in  breadth  at  the  place  where  it  difuh-.rges  itfelf 
into  the  ocean  :  befides  a  great  number  of  others,  not  much 
inferior  to  thefe. 

Upon  the  difcovery  of  America,  the  Spaniards  poffefled  them- 
felves of  the  largeft  and  richeft  part  of  it.  Hence  they  derive 
immenfe  treafures  yearly,  and  the  kingdom  of  Old  Spain 
may  even  be  faid  to  depend  wholly  on  the  New  for  the  fup- 
port  of  her  finances,  and  to  owe  all  her  opulence  and  grandeur 
to  her  extenfive  colonies  in  thefe  parts. 

On  the  continent  they  have  all  South  America,  except  Brafil, 
on  the  weftern  ocean,  which  belongs  to  the  Portugueze;  and 
except  fome  parts  either  of  Chili,  or  in  the  Magellanic  land, 
on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  whofe  inhabitants  they  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  bring  under  their  fubjection  ;  and  whom,  on 
that  account,  they  ftile  Indios  bravos,  brave  or  courageous 
Indians:  except,  likewife,  the  vaft  country  of  the  Amazons, 
and  almoft  the  whole  country  of  Guiana,  where  the  French 
and  Dutch  have  fome  fettlcments,  but  the  Spaniards  very  few, 
if  any. 

The  Spaniards  have  an  immenfe  wealth  from  America  ;  yet 
other  nations  partake  thereof,  as  we  fhall  fee  prefcntl  v  ;  for 
the  king  of  Spain  has  at  leaft  two  millions  sterling 
per  annum  revenue  from  thence,  including  the  indulto  on  the 
goods  brought  back  in  return  for  the  cargoes  fent  out  by  the 
other  merchants  of  the  feveral  European  power1-,  who  trade 
there,  as  well  merchandize  as  money  ;  theSpani1];  •  tenants 
have  their  commihion  fur  the  returns,  and  have  oft  ntimes 
the  profits  made  in  New  Spain,  paying  the  foreign  meichants 
fuch  a  rate  as  they  agree  on  for  the  goods  at  their  going  out; 
and  this  is  very  great,  and  enriches  the  merchants  of  Cadiz, 
Port  St.  Mary,  Seville,  and  other  places  to  a  very  great 
degree. 

The  produce  of  the  feveral  countries  in  Spanifh  America,  are 
as  follows  :  1.  Gold  and  filver  in  Mexico.  See  Mexico. 
Silver  and  no  gold  in  Peru.  See  Peru. — Gold  and  no  filver 
in  Chili,  and  in  the  government  of  Vegragna  and  New  Gra- 
nada.— The  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  in  all  thefe  parts  of 
Spanifh  America,  are  without  meafure,  and  without  tale. 

N.  B.  In  the  general  accounts  which  we  have  of  New 
Spain,  travellers  make  mines  of  gold  and  filver  in  almoft  all 
the  provinces  of  this  great  country  :  but  we  are  affured  that 
is  a  miftake  ;  the  gold  comes  chiefly  as  above  :  there  may  be 
fome  gold  found  in  the  rivers,  in  the  country  about  Cartha- 
gena,  and  St.  Martha,  but  not  in  any  other  parts,  that  we 
have  yet  feen  duly  confirmed. 

2.  Sugar  is  another  article,  whereof  there  is  an  exceeding 
quantity,  chiefly  on  the  fide  of  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  Guaxaca,' 
tiff. — But  by  the  multitude  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  lux- 
urious way  of  living,  the  fugar  is  chiefly  confumed  in  Mexico, 
and  in  the  religious  houfes,  in  chocolate,  fweet-meats,  pre- 
ferves,  and  confectionary  wares.  The  quantity,  however,' 
fent  from  Guaxaca  and  Guatimala,  and  other  provinces  to 
Mexico,  and  to  Panama,  is  exceeding  great ;  fo  that  it  is  a 
confiderable  branch  of  home-trade. 

3.  Tobacco,  this  is  a  very  fine  fort,  though  different  from 
that  of  the  Brafils ;  'tis  generally  made  all  into  muff  ;  of 
which  the  galleons  bring  great  quantities.  'Tis  chiefly  had 
at  St.  Martha,  Carthagena,  and  that  fide  of  the  gulph. 

4.  Cotton,  which  they  manufacture  at  home,  and  drive  a 
great  home-trade  in  the  godos  made  of  it. 

5.  Indigo,  efteemed  the  beft  in  the  world. 

6.  Cochineal,  a  very  valuable  merchandize,  chiefly  found  in 
the  government  of  Tobafco. 

7.  Valuable  drugs  of  feveral  forts,  as  aloes,  cortex  peru,  or 
jefuits  bark,  Paraguay  tea,  farfaparilla,  balfams  of  divers  kinds, 
and  "balm,  fome  of  Carthagena,  the  other  of  Tolu,  brimftone, 
pimento,  green  ftone  jpr  the  gravel,  cantharides,  or  Spanifh 
flies,  caflia  teftula,  oleacafam',  an  antidote  againft  poifon, 
manna,  amber  liquid  and  folid,  foap-root,  myrrh,  CSV.  &c. 

8.  Hides  and  fkins,  brought  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the 
Havannah. 

9.  Chocolate. 

10.  Jewels,  as  torquoifes,  pearl,  emeralds,  coral,  topaz,  jafper. 
The  produce  of  thefe  greatly  extended  dominions,  with  ref- 
peet  to  trade,  muft  be  farther  diftinguifhed,  as  the  feveral 
countries  peculiarly  diftinguifh  them  in  their  commerce.  For 
here  is  a  very  confiderable  circulation  of  trade  among  them- 
felves, as  well  as  a  return  to  Europe;  and  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  out  of  Europe,  China 
excepted.  It  is,  therefore,  neceffary  to  diftinguifh  between 
the  produce  of  the  country,  which  is  fent  to  Europe  as  mer- 
chandize, and  the  produce  carried  from  one  part  of  America 
to  another,  for  their  home  confumption.     For  example, 

Wheat 
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Wheat  and  barley  aie  fent  in  great  quantities  from  Ncoya, 
Guaxa.a,  Vcnezuala,  Honduras,  Coquimbo,  Ifalcalla  from 
Chili,  to  Panama  and  Lima,  and  alio  from  New  Bifcay,  to 
Mexico.  The  laft  town  and  country  of  Ifalcalla  is  called 
.nary  of  Mexico.— GuatimJa  alio  has  good  wheat. — 
Timber,  pitch  ;.n  !  tar.  hemp  and  cordage  fent  from  Guiaquil 
for  {hip-building,  to  Panama,  Lima  and  Acapulco.  Moil:  of 
the  great  edleons  for  the  South-Sea  trade,  are  built  at  Guia- 
quil, where  they  have  naval  ftoresj  alfo  at  Chiapa,  Tabafco, 
Trinidadc — Cotton  fpun  and  woven  into  feveral  forts  of 
manufacture-:,  in  Jucurr.an,  Niguaragua — Cotton  unwoven, 
and  for  others  to  work  into  manufactures,  but  more  generally 
wrought  among  thrmfelves,  at  Vera  Paz,  Crudad  Real, 
Guaxaca,  and  Mexico. 

They  have  biacic  cattle  in  New  Granada  and  Carthagena, 
Venezuala,  Jucuman,  Coquimbo,  which  three  latter  places 
fuppiy  the  coaft  of  the  South-Seas. — Nicaragua,  Campeachy 
and  Guaxaca,  fend  great  quantities  of  black  cattle  to  Mexi- 
co.— Chiapa,  La  Plata,  have  the  beft  horfes  and  mules. — 
Nicaragua,  Chili  and  Chiopa  have  fheep,  which  carry  bur- 
dens, and  travel  all  over  Chili  and  Peru. — The  fheep  carry 
the  filver  from  Potofi  to  thefea-fide. 

They  have  a  very  great  confumption  of  tobacco  made  into 
fnuff  among  themfeives  ;  and  it  employs  many  fhips  to  carry 
it  from  one  place  to  another.  The  largeft  quantities  of  it  are 
brought  from  the  Havannah,  on  the  ifle  of  Cuba,  which  is 
carried  to  La  Vera  Cruz  and  Porto  Bello;  and  fold  to  the 
merchants  of  Mexico  at  the  firft,  and  of  Peru  at  the  other. — 
At  Venezuala  is  the  fineft  tobacco  in  all  New  Spain. 
Cocoa  is  alfo  a  very  great  article  in  their  merchandize  ;  it  is 
produced  chiefly  at  Guatimala,  Vera  Paz,  Soconufca,  Cru- 
dad Real,  and  Guaxaca.  The  nuns  have  the  chief  trade  of 
making  it  into  chocolate  :  it  is  thought  they  drink  more 
chocolate  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  than  in  all  New  Spain. 
Sugar  is  a  general  product  in  all  the  Spanifh  colonies  in  North 
America,  at  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Guaxaca,  Crudad  Real, 
Guatimala,  Ifalcalla,  Sic.  It  is  confumed  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  Mexico,  and  themoft  populous  cities  :  and  large  quan- 
tities are  carried  to  Panama,  from  whence  they  carry  it  by 
fea  to  Lima,  to  Guiaquil  in  Peru,  and  to  Baldivia  in  the  re- 
moteft  parts  of  Chili. — This  is  a  confiderable  article  of  then- 
home  trade,  as  before  noticed. 

They  have  fome  manufactures  among  them  too  ;  for  the 
people  fpin  cotton  with  great  application,  and  they  make 
abundance  of  neceffary  things  of  it,  which  they  could  not 
have  from  Europe  but  at  an  extraordinary  price ;  as  parti- 
cularly they  make  a  coarfe  fluff  for  the  poorer  fort  of  people, 
called  meftizas,  with  which  they  clothe  themfeives,  and  of 
which  they  make  hammocks  to  lye  in. 

They  make  alfo  a  kind  of  Segovia  cloth,  of  fheep's-wool,  and 
cotton-wool,  mixed  together  :  and  this  is  carried  through  the 
country  on  mules  to  be  fold,  like  as  the  pedlars  in  Poland 
carry  linnen  from  place  to  place.  This  cloth  is  generally 
bought  to  clothe  the  free  Chriftian  Indians,  who  live  in  great 
numbers  in  the  villages,  and  even  in  the  largeft  cities,  and 
drive  trades  according  as  they  are  brought  up  and  taught 
When  they  are  young;  particularly,  they  are  carpenters,  ma- 
fons,  huibandmen,  vine-dreffers,  planters,  he.  Some  of 
thefe  have  great  farms,  and  are  well  turned  for  makino-  of 
fugar  and  indigo.  There  are  above  120, oco  families  of  them 
in  the  city  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  country  adjacent,  generally 
employed  in  feeding  black  cattle,  and  planting  corn :  with 
botli  which  they  fuppiy  the  greateft  cities  towards  Ifalcalla 
and  Mexico. 

The  feveral  kingdoms  of  this  country  are  fo  vaftly  large,  that 
great  numbers  of  people,  and  of  cattle,  are  employed  to  carry 
by  land  the  growth  of  one  country  to  another.  The  people 
of  Nicaragua,  and  of  the  Honduras,  employ  30,000  mules 
and  horfes  to  carry  corn,  fugar,  cocoa,  and  other  goods  into 
the  inward  provinces  ;  they  carry  thofe  things,  as  provifions, 
even  to  Mexico  itfelf. 

Every  time  the  galleons  arrive  from  Europe,  there  are  an  in- 
finite number  of  people  cf  all  forts,  as  well  Peruvians  and 
Chilians  as  Spaniards,  who  come  from  the  remoteft  parts  of 
the  Spanifh  countries  to  Porto  Bello,  with  fervants,  mules, 
guanicoes  and  other  carriage,  to  trade  for  thofe  European 
goods  :  and  for  the  payment,  they  bring  in  the  firfl  place  the 
bullion,  which,  as  it  is  heavy,  and  muff,  come  at  leaft  over- 
land from  Panama,  fo  it  requires  abundance  of  cattle  for  car- 
riage ;  others  bring  it  by  land  carriage  from  the  countries 
whence  they  come,  as  from  Cufco  and  Quitto  in  Peru,  over 
the  mountains,  and  more  ftill  from  Lima  ;  and  fome  come 
even  from  Chili  itfelf,  which  is  a  ftrange  journey  for  length. 
The  latter  of  thefe,  it  is  true,  bring  nothing  but  gold,  and 
generally  come  from  Baldivia  and  St.  Jago  by  fea  to  Lima, 
and  the  reft  by  land  :  but  then  thefe  convey  the  European 
goods,  which  arc  bulky  rather  than  heavy,  up  the  river  to  the 
lake  of  Nicaragua*  and  fo  to  Panan  a. 

As  there  is  a  vaft  flux  of  trade  thus  between  Porto  Bello  and 
Panama  on  this  occafion,  fo  there  is  a  very  great  trade  from 
all  the  coaft  of  Chili  and  Peru  directly  to  Panama  by  fea;  in- 
fomuch  that  on  thefe  ocvafions  there  fhall  be  feen  in  the 
bay  and  road  of  Panama,  three  or  four  hundred  fail  of  fhips 
at  a  time,  againft  the  approach  of  the  fair  at  Porto  Bello. 


In  like  manner,  for  carrying  the  treafure  for  the  galleons  from 
iV  exico,  and  the  country  of  Paetneca,  which  is  about  60 
miles  north  from  Mexico,  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  when  the  gal- 
leons come  from  old  Spain,  the  numbers  of  carriages,  men, 
and  horfes,  are  incredible.  The  filver  mines  in  and  about 
that  part  of  the  empire  of  Mexico,  are  hardly  to  be  reported, 
the  account  would  be  looked  on  as  fabulous  and  impoflible. 
The  number  of  Haves,  Indians  and  natives  employed  in  thefe 
mines,  is  proportionably  great,  befides  above  100,000  Spanifh 
Indians,  and  Creolian  Indians  or  Meftiza's,  that  is  to  fay, 
begotten  between  a  Spaniard  and  a  Mexican  ;  and  befides 
7  or  8000  families  of  real  Spaniards,  who  live  among,  rule,- 
and  govern  the  reft.  Add  to  thefe,  the  numbers  of  people, 
horfes  and  mules,  employed  to  carry  all  the  treafure  and  mer- 
chandize between  Mexico  and  La  Vera  Cruz. 
The  product  of  the  country  there  is  not  fufficient  to  fuppiy 
thefe,  and  the  city  of  Mexico  cannot  fuppiy  them ;  therefore 
corn  and  cattle,  and  other  provifions,  are  brought  a  long  way 
for  their  fupport. 

The  carriage  back  again  to  other  parts  from  La  Vera  Cruz, 
of  the  European  goods  which  come  by  the  galleons,  is  a  very 
confiderable  article  of  trade ;  and  particularly  the  carriage  alfo 
of  tobacco,  fugar,  and  other  produce  of  Guatimala,  and  the 
adjacent  country  of  Guaxaca,  which  comes  by  fea  to  La  Ve- 
ra Cruz  from  the  fouth  coaft. — All  this  is  faid  to  employ 
above  60,000  horfes,  mules,  afles,  and  a  proportioned  num- 
ber of  men. 

Cochineal  is  brought  thus  over  the  mountains  from  the  coun- 
try of  Guadalaxara,  north-weft  from  Mexico  about  three 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  It  is  brought  on  horfes  and 
mules,  with  which  the  country  abound. 

This  account  of  the  inland  trade  and  land-carriage  of  New- 
Spain  being  fo  confiderable  an  article  of  commerce,  natu- 
rally brings  me  to  fpeak  of  the  trade  of  Acapulco  on  the 
South  Seas,  as  it  refpecls  the  land  part  chiefly  :  but  for  this 
fee  the  article  Acapulco. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  Spanifh 
America,  we  fhould  take  fome  notice  of  the  fupplies  of  all  the 
goods  they  call  for  from  Europe  :  For  this  we  refer  to  Spain 
and  Spanish  America  for  a  more  particular  account  -}  we 
here  contenting  ourfelves. 

We  fhall,  however,  here  give  a  fketch  of  the  great  value 
of  the  returns  made  to  Europe  for  this  trade,  from  whence 
fome  calculation  may  be  made  by  it  of  the  value  alfo 
of  the  goods  exported  from  Europe.  That  fome  rational 
conjecture  may  be  made  of  the  magnitude  of  this  whole 
trade  in  gencal,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Spanifh  dominions  in 
America  in  particular,  we  fhall  here  exhibit  the  draught  of 
a  cargo  of  one  of  the  leaft  fleets  or  flotas  from  La  Vera  Cruz, 
that  came  fome  years  ago,  and  which  confifted  but  of  five 
galleons,  and  a  pelache  or  advice  boat  that  arrived  at  Cadiz 
in  July  1723.     It  is  as  follows  : 

Pieces    of  Eight,    705,626  for  the  king   1     duely 
Ditto     —     —      7,621,586  for  the  merchts.  Jregifter'd. 
Old  Plate       —       174,348 

Gold     —    —     —  403,277  in  piftolescoin'd  1      alfo' 
Ditto       —       —        15,325  in  duft.  Jregifter'd. 

8,920,162 

N.  B.  This  is  all  what  they  called  registered  plate  ; 
the  plate  unregistered  is  fometimes  equal  to  it,  and 
always  very  confiderable. 

Merchandize  by  the  same  Fleet. 


Cochineal  —     1,425  bales 
Indigo  —    — ■     1,931  ditto 
Cocoa      —     920,0001b.  wt. 
Venelloes  —   70,ooolb.wt. 
Jallap     —     —      458  bales 
Cortex  Peru  —     67  ditto 
LapisContrayerva37  ditto 
Sarsaparilla  —     37  ditto 
Pearls     —         —      2  boxes 
Emeralds     —     — •     1  ditto 
Ginger      —      —     27  cafks 


Coral     —     —    8  chefts 
Oil'of  Myrrh        6flalkslarge 
Ointment DITT057  ditto 
PowderofOxaca22  ditto 
Presents     —     263  chefts 
Chocolate  114  chefts 

China  ware         18  ditto 
Liquid  amber      11  boxes 
Bees-wax  —  8,716  quintals 
Dress'd  hides  1,527 


After  the    arrival   of   the  above  Flota,  came  in  the  fame 
feafon  two  fhips  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

Cargo. 

Pieces  of  Eight     498,326  for  the  king 
Ditto     —    —     2,753,842  for  the  merchants 
Gold      —       —       326,790  in.  duft  for  the  king 
Hides       —       —        37,726  dried 
Paragua  Tea      —       463  chefts 
Cortex   Peru       —       237   bags 
Ameer     —     . —      —      38  boxes 

Another  Flora,  which  arrived  in  Spain  in  April  1727,  being 
the  fame  which,  at  that  time,  lay  long  blocked  up  at  the  Ha- 
vannah for  fear  of  a  war  with  England,  confifted  of  7  gal- 
leons 
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Icons  and  4  mcrchant-fhips,  exclufive  of  one  fhip  loft  upon 
the  Azores  or  weftward  iflands  :  this  fleet  was  exceeding 
rich,  and  brought,  bcfides  private  fums  unregiftered,  and 
befides  merchandize, 

14,316,794  Pieces  of  Eight  in  filven 
123,840 in  gold. 

The  fhip  loft  had  two  boxes  of  coined  gold,  and  236,178 
pieces  of  eight  in  filver.  The  merchants  goods  we  had  no 
cftimate  of. 

At  the  fame  time  the  galleons  blocked  up  in  the  harbour  of 
Porto  Bello,  by  Admiral  Hofier,  had  on  board  no  lefs  than 
26  millions  of  pieces  of  eight  in  fpecie,  befides  merchandize  : 
at  the  fame  time  alfo  an  Englifh  fhip  called  the  Royal  George, 
loaden  there  for  the  South  Sea  Company  of  London,  had  on 
board  near  a  million  of  pieces  of  eight  in  treafure,  befides 
merchandize ;  and  another  South  Sea  fhip  at  La  Vera  Cruz 
had  near  as  much. 

Thefe  are  furc  teftimonics  of  the  immenfe  wealth  of  Spa- 
nish America,  and  of  the  great  extent  of  the  commerce 
from  Europe  to  them,  of  which  the  above  were  the  returns. 
After  this,  no  qucftion  need  be  afked,  to  what  height  fuch 
a  commerce  may  not  be  carried.  It  has  advanced  not  in- 
confiderably  fince ;  for  though  the  trade  of  particular  Euro- 
pean nations  may  have  declined,  yet  others  have  advanced, 
which  has  been,  and  always  will  be  owing  to  the  encourage- 
ment given  thereto  in  Old  Spain. 

The  iflands  in  America  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  are  St.  Do- 
mingo, otherwife  called  Hifpaniola,  which  the  French  fhare 
with  them  at  prefent;  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Canary  iflands,  St. 
Margaret,  and  fome  other  lefs  confiderable,  which  the  Spani- 
ards vifit  fometimes-,  but  where  they  have  no  colonies. — See 
Spain,  Spanish  America,  Acapulco,  Mexico,  Peru. 
Before  the  laft  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  France  had 
on  the  continent  of  America,  Canada,  where  are  Que- 
bec, Montreal,  Port-Royal,  Richlieu,  and  Fron- 
tenac,  the  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana:  but  fince  the 
faid  treaty  thefe  are  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
the  privilege  of  navigating  on  the  MisaissiPPl  is  allowed  to 
England  as  well  as  France. 

Before  the  war,  France  had  the  iflands  of  Martinico, 
Guadaloupe,  Desirada,  Marigalante,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, Santa  Cruz,  Granada  and  the  Gra- 
nadines,  and  they  pretended  a  right  to  St.  Vincent,  St. 
Lucia,  Dominica  and  Tobago  ;  but  fince  the  faid  treaty, 
Granada  and  the  Granadines,  St.  Vincent,  Domi- 
nica, and  Tobago,  arc  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  St.  Lucia  is  given  to  France ;  and  the  former  are  their 
ancient  iflands,  of  which  we  difpofleffed  them  in  the  laft  war, 
and  reftored  to  them  at  the  laft  peace. 

Before  the  treaty  of  1763,  the  French  poffefled  the  fouthern 
part  of  St.  Domingo,  Cape-Breton  or  Louisburgh, 
the  ifland  of  St.  John's,  the  ifland  of  Anticoste,  the 
Madeline  Islands,  and  others  dependent  on  Canada. 
Since  the  laft  peace,  the  French  retain  their  part  of  St.  Do- 
mingo ;  and  Cape  Breton,  the  ifland  of  St.  John,  the 
ifland  of  Anticoftc,  together  with  the  ifland  of  Madalene, 
and  all  dependencies  on  Canada  are  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 
and  the  French  have  the  iflands  of  St.  Peter's  and  Mique- 
tON  ceded  to  them  for  the  flicker  of  their  fiihermen,  with- 
out the  liberty  of  making  any  fortifications  ;  and  it  is  ftipu- 
Iated,  that  they  are  to  keep  a  guard  of  50  men  only  upon 
them  for  the  police. 

The  Portugueze  have  in  America  the  coaft  of  Brazil  only, 
which  extends  from  the  river  of  the  Amazons  to  that  of  St. 
Gabriel,  near  the  river  Plate.  That  coaft  is  divided  into  14 
captainfhips,  or  governments,  of  which  thofe  that  are  beft 
known  in  Europe  are  Fernambuco,  or  Pernambuco,  Santos 
or  Baya  da  todos  los  fantos,  i.  e.  the  Bay  of  all  Saints,  and 
Rio  Janeiro.  The  rich  gold  and  diamond  mines  of  this 
country  afford  the  Portugueze  a  conftant  fupply  of  wealth; 
and  the  trade  they  carry  on  thither  is  the  fupport  of  their 
kingdom.  The  Dutch,  who  have  fo  large  a  fhare  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  have  but  a  very  fmall  one  in  thofe  of  the  Weft.  Their 
iflands  are  Saba,  St.  Euftatia,  and  a  part  of  the  ifle  of  St. 
Martin  ;  all  thefe  are  the  fmalleft  and  moil  inconfiderable  of 
the  Antilles.  But,  to  make  the  Dutch  fome  amends,  they  are 
in  pofTeflion  of  Bonaires,  Aruba  or  Oruba,  Curaflbw,  which  is 
alfo  fpelt  Curacao.  Thefe  not  lying  any  great  diftance  from 
Carthagena  and  Porto  Bello,  afford  the  Dutch  frequent 
opportunity  to  carry  on  a  very  profitable  contraband  trade, 
which  the  Spanifh  governors  are  ufed  to  wink  at. 
They  have  alfo  Surinam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
fame  name,  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana  ;  befides  Bamron,  Apren- 
vace,  and  Berbice ;  all  thefe  are  on  the  continent,  and  are,, as 
it  were,  feparated  bv  Cayenne,  which  belongs  to  the  French. 
The  Danes  are  fettled  on  the  fmall  ifland  of  St.  Thomas, 
where  the  Hamburghers  alfo  have  a  fmall  factory.  This 
ifland  is  not  far  from  Porto  Rico.  They  are  alfo  in  pofTeflion 
of  one  of  the  fmall  iflands  called  the  Virgins. 
The  duke  of  Courland,  with  his  people  formerly,  as  well 
as  the  Swedes,  have  alfo  made  fome  attempts  to  get  a  foot- 
ing in  this  new  world  ;  the  former  in  fome  of  the  Antilles, 
Vol.  L 
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and  the  latter  in  North  America.  But  their  proje&s  met  witri 
ho  fuccefs. 

The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  Scots,  who,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  XVIIth  century,  fettled  in  the  Ifthmus,  and  ori 
the  river  of  Darieh,  from  whence  they  were  driven  by  the 
Spaniards; 

Remarks. 
By  this  furvey  of  America,  and  of  the  territories  belonging 
to  the  fevcral  European  potentates,  who  fhare  this  part  dftne 
world  among  them  in  colonics,  a  good  judgment  may  be  made 
how  greatly  the  general  traffic  and  navigation  of  Europe  de- 
pends on  America.  And,  indeed,  it  is  worth  obfervationj 
that  the  trade  from  the  feveral  mother  kingdoms  intereftcd 
in  America,  to  their  refpeclive  colonies  there,  may  be  looked 
on  in  the  light  of  their  own  branches  of  foreign  trade,  as  be- 
ing under  their  own  direftion  and  regulation  :  and  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  experience  hath  hitherto  fhewn,  that  thofe 
powers  who  moft  wifely  cherifh  their  plantation  trade  and 
navigation  in  America,  in  due  fubferviency  to  the  profperity 
of  their  particular  mother-countries,  are  likely  to  have  the 
greatcft  fhare  of  mercantile  fhipping,  the  beft  nurfery  for  fea- 
men,  and  in  a  word,  to  be  the  beft  capable  of  maintaining  the 
dominion  and  fovereignty  of  the  feas. 

America;  more  efpecially  its  iflands,  depend  greatly  on  Africa, 
which  fupplies  the  feveral  powers  therein  concerned  with 
negroes,  to  do  their  flavery  in  their  refpeclive  plantations.  To 
the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze  the  Blacks  are  particularly  ufe- 
ful  in  their  gold  and  filver,  and  diamond  mines  ;  to  the  Eng- 
lifh and  the  French  in  the  production  of  their  fugars,  tobacco, 
rice,  indigo,  &c.  Sfc.  And  in  their  iflands  particularly,  it 
has  been  faid  that  the  Europeans  cannot  fuftain  that  labour 
and  fatigue  in  thofe  climates  equal  to  what  the  negroes  are 
experienced  to  do.  This,  however,  has  been  looked  on  by 
many  wife  and  good  men  as  a  pretext  to  fubject  that  race  of 
men  to  flavery  ;  for,  if  the  Europeans  were  obliged  to  live 
as  foberly  as  the  negroes,  they  would  be  as  able  to  undergo  the 
real  flavery  the  negroes  do  in  fome  plantations,  efpecially  in  the 
French  fugnr  colonies,  where,  in  order  to  raife  their  colonies  as 
fuddenly  as  poflible,  they  regard  no  hardfhips  they  put  on  their 
ncgroe  flaves :  and  by  thefe  means  that  rival  nation  firft  fup- 
planted  England  in  the  fugar  trade  of  moft  parts  of  Europe. 
The  communication  between  America  and  Afia,  though  far 
from  being  fo  large  as  the  circumftances  of  each  will  admit 
of,  has,  however,  of  late  years,  been  carried  to  a  pretty  con- 
fiderable extent,  and  is  productive  of  mutual  advantages  to 
both.  The  commerce  of  the  Philippine  iflands  depends  in  a 
great  meafure  on  the  two  large  fhips  which  arrive  thither 
yearly  from  Acapulco,  bringing  to  the  value  of  10,000,000  of 
pieces  of  eight,  in  goods  and  fpecie  ;  and  the  returns  they 
make  in  all  the  choice  products  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  are  dif- 
perfed  from  Acapulco,  fome  in  fmaller  veflels  to  the  fea  coafts 
of  Peru  and  Chili ;  but  the  greater  part  to  Mexico,  by  land- 
carriage,  which  is  240  miles  ;  whereby  a  great  number  of 
people,  horfes,  mules  and  carriages,  are  employed.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  exports  from  America  to  the  Philippines  come 
chiefly  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco,  by  the  fame  land-carriage. 
See  Acapulco. 

For  the  trade  of  America,  as  the  fame  relates  to  the  intcreft 
of  the  powers  under  whofe  dominion  the  feveral  colonies 
are,  together  with  the  peculiar  laws  and  regulations  made 
to  render  them  more  beneficial  to  thofe  feveral  powers  ;  fee 
British  America,  Spanish  America,  French  Ame- 
rica, Portugueze  America,  Dutch  America. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  having  made  a  great 
alteration  in  the  affairs  of  America,  we  fhall  here  infert  the 
faid  treaty  at  large ;  to  which  we  fhall  occafionally  refer 
throughout  this  work. 

The  Definitive  Treaty  of  friendship  and  peace  between 
his  Britannic  Majefty,  the  moft  Chriftian  King,  and  the  King 
of  Spain,  concluded  at  Paris  the  10th  day  of  February,  1763. 
To  which  the  King  of  Portugal  acceded  on  the  fame  day. 

In  the  name  of  the  moft  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  Father,' 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft.     So  be  it. 

Be  it  known  to  all  thofe  to  whom  it  fhall,  or  may,  in  any 
manner,  belong. 

It  has  pleafed  the  Moft  High  to  diffufe  the  Spirit  of  union 
and  concord  among  the  princes,  whofe  divifions  had  fpread 
troubles  in  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  infpire  therrf 
with-  the  inclination  to  caufe  the  comforts  of  peace  to  fucceed 
to  the  misfortunes  of  a  long'and  bloody  war,  which,  having 
arifen  between  England  and  France,  during  the  reign  of  the 
moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  prince  George  the  Second,  by 
the  grace  of  God  king  of  Great  Britain,  of  glorious  me- 
mory, continued  under  the  reign  of  the  moft  ferene  and  moft 
potent  prince  George  the  Third,  his  fucceflbr;  and  in  its 
progrefs,  communicated  itfelf  to  Spain  and  Portugal  :  confe- 
quently,  the  moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  prince  George  the 
Third,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Ireland,  Duke  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenbourg,  Arch- 
Treafurer,  and  Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  j  the 
moft  ferene  and  moft  potent  prince  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  by 
the  grace   of  God,   Moft  Chriftian  King;  and  the  moft  fe-* 
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rene  and  moft  potent  prince  Charles  the  Third,  by  the  grace 
t>f  God  king  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies ;  after  having  laid 
the  foundation  of  peace  in  the  preliminaries  figned  at  Foun- 
tainebleau  the  third  of  November  laft  ;  and  the  moft  ferene 
and  moft  potent  prince,  Don  Jofeph  the  Firft,  by  the  grace 
of  God  kin^  of  Portugal  and  of  the  Algarves,  after  having 
acceded  thereto,  determined  to  compleat,  without  delay, 
this  o-reat  and  important  work.  For  this  purpofe,  the  high 
contracting  parties  have  named  and  appointed  their  refpective 
ambafiadors  extraordinary  and  minifters  plenipotentiary,  viz. 
His  facred  majefty  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  the  moft  illuftri- 
ous  and  moft  excellent  lord,  John,  duke  and  earl  of  Bed- 
ford, marquis  of  Taviftock,  &c.  his  minifter  of  ftate,  lieu- 
tenant general  of  his  armies,  keeper  of  his  privy  feal,  knight 
of  the  moft  noble  order  of  the  garter,  and  his  ambaflador  extra- 
ordinary and  minifter  plenipotentiary  to  his  Moft  Chriftian 
Majefty;  his  facred  majefty  the  Moft  Chriftian  King,  the 
moft  illuftrious  and  moft  excellent  lord  Csefar  Gabriel  de 
Choifeul,  duke  of  Praflin,  peer  of  France,  knight  of  his 
orders,  lieutenant  general  of  his  armies,  and  of  the  province 
of  Britanny,  counfellor  in  all  his  councils,  and  minifter  and 
fecretary  of  ftate,  and  of  his  commands  and  finances  ;  his 
facred  Majefty  the  Catholic  King,  the  moft  illuftrious  and 
moft  excellent  lord,  Dom  Jerome  Grimaldi,  marquis  de  Gri- 
maldi,  knight  of  the  Moft  Chriftian  King's  orders,  gentleman 
of  his  Catholic  Majefty's  bedchamber  in  employment,  and 
his  ambaflador  extraordinary  to  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  ; 
his  facred  majefty  the  Moft  Faithful  King,  the  moft  illuftri- 
ous and  moft  excellent  lord,  Martin  de  Mello  &  Caftro, 
knight  profeffed  of  the  order  of  Chrift,  of  his  Moft  Faithful 
Majefty's  council,  and  his  ambaflador  and  min'fter  plenipo- 
tentiary to  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty. 

Who,  after  having  duly  communicated  to  each  other  their 
full  powers,  in  good  form,  copies  whereof  are  tranfcribed  at 
the  end  of  the  prefent  treaty  of  peace,  have  agreed  upon  the 
articles,  the  tenor  of  which  is  as  follows. 
Article  I.  There  (hall  be  a  chriftian,  univerfal,  and  per- 
petual peace,  as  well  by  fea  as  by  land,  and  a  fincere  and 
conftant  friendfhip  fhall  be  re-eftablifhed  between  their  Bri- 
tannic, Moft  Chriftian,  Catholic,  and  Moft  Faithful  Ma- 
jefties,  and  between  their  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  kingdoms, 
dominions,  provinces,  countries,  fubjects  and  vaflals,  of  what 
quality  or  condition  foever  they  be,  without  exception  of 
places  or  of  perfons :  fo  that  the  high  contracting  parties  fhall 
give  the  greateft  attention  to  maintain  between  themfelves  and 
their  faid  dominions  and  fubjects,  this  reciprocal  friendfhip 
and'correfpondence,  without  permitting  on  either  fide  any 
kind  of  hoftilities  by  fea  or  by  land,  to  be  committed  from 
henceforth,  for  any  caufe,  or  under  any  pretence  whatfoever  ; 
and  every  thing  fhall  be  carefully  avoided  which  might  here- 
after prejudice  the  union  happily  re-eftablifhed,  applying 
themfelves,  on  the  contrary,  on  every  occafion,  to  procure 
for  each  other  whatever  may  contribute  to  their  mutual  glory, 
interefts  and  advantages,  without  giving  any  affiftance  or  pro- 
tection, directly  or  indirectly,  to  thofe  who  would  caufe  any 
prejudice  to  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  ;  there 
fhall  be  a  general  oblivion  of  every  thing  that  may  have  been 
done  or  committed  before  or  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  which  is  juft  ended. 

II.  The  treaties  of  Weftphalia,  of  1648  ;  thofe  cf  Madrid, 
between  the  crowns  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  of  1667  and 
1670 ;  the  treaties  of  peace  of  Nimeguen,  of  1678  and  1679  ; 
of  Rvfwick,  of  1697;  thofe  of  peace  and  of  commerce,  of 
Utrecht,  of  1713;  that  of  Baden,  of  17 14  ;  the  treaty  of  triple 
alliance  of  the  Hague,  of  1717  ;  that  of  the  quadruple  alliance 
of  London,  of  1718 ;  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Vienna,  of  1738  ; 
the  definitive  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  1748  ;  and  that  of 
Madrid  between  the  crowns  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  of 
1750;  as  well  as  the  treaties  between  the  crowns  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,,  of  the  13th  of  February,  1668  ;  of  the  6th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 17  IS;  and  of  the  12th  of  February  1761  ;  and  that  of 
the  nth  of  April,  1713,  between  France  and  Portugal,  with 
the  guarantees  of  Great-Britain,  ferve  as  a  bafis  and  founda- 
tion to  the  peace,  and  the  prefent  treaty  :  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe they  are  all  renewed  and  confirmed  in  the  beft  form,  as 
well  as  all  the  treaties  in  general  which  fubfifted  between  the 
high  contracting  parties  before  the  war,  as  if  they  were  in- 
ferted  here  word  for  word,  fo  that  they  are  to  be  exactly  ob- 
fervcd,  for  the  future,  in  their  whole  tenor,  and  religioufly 
executed  on  all  fides,  in  all  their  points  which  fhall  not  be 
derogated  from  by  the  prefent  treaty,  notwithftanding  all  that 
may  have  been  ftipulated  to  the  contrary  by  any  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  :  and  all  the  faid  parties  declare,  that  they 
will  not  furFcr  any  privilege,  favour  or  indulgence,  to  fubfifl, 
contrary  to  the  treaties  above  confirmed,  except  what  fhall 
have  been  agreed  and  ftipulated  by  the  prefent  treaty. 

III.  All  the  prifoners  made  on  all  fides,  as  well  by  land  as  by 
fea,  and  the  lioftages  carried  away,  or  given,  during  the 
war,  and  to  this  day,  fhall  be  reftored  without  ranfom,  fix 
weeks  at  lateft,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratification  of  the  prefent  treaty,  each  crown  refpec- 
tively  paying  the  advances  which  fhall  have  been  made  for 
the  fubfiftence  and  maintenance  of  their  prifoners,  by  the 
fovereign  of  the  country  where  they  fhall  have  been  detained, 


according  to  the  attefted  receipts  and  eftimates,  and  other 
authentic  vouchers,  which  fhall  be  furnifhed  on  one  fide  and 
the  other  :  and  fecurities  fhall  be  reciprocally  given  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  which  the  prifoners  fhall  have  con- 
tracted in  the  countries  where  they  have  been  detained,  until 
their  entire  liberty.  And  all  the  fliips  of  war  and  merchant 
veflels  which  fhall  have  been  taken  fince  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  agreed  upon  for  the  ceffation  of  hoftilities  by  fea, 
fhall  be  likewife  reftored,  bona  fide,  with  all  their  crews  and 
cargoes  :  and  the  execution  of  this  article  fhall  be  proceeded 
upon  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
this  treaty. 

IV.  His  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  renounces  all  pretenfions 
which  he  has  heretofore  formed,  or  might  form,  to  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Acadia,  in  all  its  parts,  and  guaranties  the  whole  of 
it,  and  with  all  its  dependencies,  to  the  king  of  Great-Bri- 
tain :  Moreover,  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  cedes  and  gua- 
ranties to  his  faid  Britannick  Majefty,  in  full  right,  Canada, 
with  all  its  dependencies,  as  well  as  the  ifland  of  Cape-Bre- 
ton, and  all  the  other  iflands  and  coafts  in  the  gulph  and  river 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  general,  every  thing  that  depends 
on  the  faid  countries,  lands,  iflands,  and  coafts,  with  the  fo- 
vereignty,  property,  pofi'eflion,  and  all  rights  acquired  by 
treaty  or  otherwife,  which  the  Moft  Chriftian  King  and  the 
crown  of  France  have  had  till  now  over  the  faid  countries, 
iflands,  lands,  places,  coafts,  and  their  inhabitants,  fo  that  the 
Moft  Chriftian  King  cedes  and  makes  over  the  whole  to  the 
faid  king,  and  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  and  that  in  the 
moft  ample  manner  and  form,  without  reftriction,  and  without 
any  liberty  to  depart  from  the  faid  ceffion  and  guaranty  under 
any  pretence,  or  to  difturb  (  rear-Britain  in  the  poficflions 
above-mentioned.  His  Britannick  Majefty,  on  his  fide,  agrees 
to  grant  the  liberty  of  the  Catholick  religion  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Canada  :  he  will  confequently  give  the  moft  precife  and  moft 
effectual  orders,  that  his  new  Roman  Catholick  fubjects  may 
profefs  the  worfhip  of  their  religion,  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Romifh  church,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great-Britain  per- 
mit. His  Britannick  Majefty  further  agrees,  that  the  French 
inhabitants,  or  others,  who  had  been  fubjects  of  the  Moft 
Chriftian  King  in  Canada,  may  retire,  with  all  fafety  and 
freedom,  wherever  they  fhall  think  proper,  and  may  fell  their 
eftates,  provided  it  be  to  fubjects  of  his  Britannick  Majefty, 
and  bring  away  their  effects,  as  well  as  their  perfons,  without 
being  restrained  in  their  emigration,  under  any  pretence  what- 
foever, except  that  of  debts,  or  of  criminal  profecutions :  the 
term  limited  for  this  emigration  fhall  be  fixed  to  the  fpace  of 
eighteen  months,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  ex- 
change cf  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty. 

V.  The  fubjefts  of  France  fhall  have  the  liberty  of  fifhing 
and  drying  on  a  part  of  the  coafts  of  the  ifland  of  Newfound- 
land, fuch  as  is  fpecified  in  the  13th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  which  article  is  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the  pre- 
fent treaty  (except  what  relates  to  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton, 
as  well  as  to  the  other  iflands  and  coafts  in  the  mouth  and 
gulph  of  St.  Lawrence)  and  his  Britannick  Majefty  con- 
fents  to  leave  to  the  fubjects  of  the  Moft  Chriftian  King,  the 
liberty  of  fifhing  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  condition 
that  the  fubjects  of  France  do  not  exercife  the  faid  fifhery, 
but  at  the  diftance  of  three  leagues  from  all  the  coafts  be- 
longing to  Great-Britain,  as  well  thofe  of  the  continent, 
as  thofe  of  the  iflands  fituated  in  the  faid  gulph  of  St.  Law- 
rence. And  as  to  what  relates  to  the  fifhery  on.  the  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Cape-Breton,  out  of  the  faid  gulph,  the  fubjefts 
of  the  Moft  Chriftian  King  fhall  not  be  permitted  to  exercife 
the  faid  fifhery,  but  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  the 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cape-Breton  ;  and  the  fifhery  on  the 
coafts  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  and  every  where  elfe 
out  of  the  faid  gulph,  fhall  remain  on  the  foot  of  former 
treaties. 

VI.  The  king  of  Great-Britain  cedes  the  iflands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  in  full  right,  to  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty, 
to  ferve  as  a  ihelter  to  the  French  fifhermen  ;  anti  his  faid 
Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  engages  not  to  fortify  the  faid  iflands, 
to  erect  no  buildings  upon  them,  but  merely  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  fifhery,  and  to  keep  upon  them  a  guard  of  fifty 
men  only  for  the  police. 

VII.  In  order  to  re-eftablifh  peace  on  folid  and  durable  foun- 
dations, and  to  remove  for  ever  all  fubjects  of  difpute  with 
regard  to  the  limits  of  the  Britifh  and  French  territories  on  the 
continent  of  America;  it  is  agreed,  that,  for  the  future,  the  con- 
fines between  the  dominions  of  his  Britannick  Majefty,  and 
thofe  of  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
fhall  be  fixed  irrevocably,  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of 
the  river  Mifliflippi,  from  its  fource  to  the  river  Iberville,  and 
from  thence  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  this  river, 
and  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the  fea  ;  and 
for  this  purpofe,  the  Moft  Chriftian  King  cedes,  in  full  right, 
and  guaranties  to  his  Britannick  Majefty,  the  river  and  port 
of  rh  Mobile,  and  everv  thing  which  he  poflcflcs,  or  ought 
to  poflefs,  on  the  left  fide  the  river  Mifliflippi,  except  the 
town  of  the  New  Orleans,  and  the  ifland  on  which  it  is  fitu- 
ated, which  fhall  remain  to  France  ;  provided  that  the  river 
Mifliflippi  fhall  be  equally  free,  as  well  to  the  fubjects  of 
Great-Britain,  as   to   thofe  of  France,  m  its  whole  breadth 
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and  length,  from  its  fource  to  the  fca,  and  exprefsly  that  part 
which  is  between  the   faid   ifland  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
right  bank  of  that  river,  as  well  as  the  paffage  both  in  and 
out  of  its  mouth.     It  is  further  ftipulatcd,  that  the  vefTels  be- 
longing to  the  fubjects  of  either  nation,  fhall  not  be  flopped, 
vifited,  or  fubjedted  to  the  payment  of  any  duty  whatfoever. 
The  ftipulations  infertcd  in  the  4th  article  in  favour  of  the 
inhabitants   of  Canada,  fhall  alfo  take  place,  with  regard  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  ceded  by  this  article. 
VIII.  The  king  of  Great-Britain  fhall  reftore  to  France  the 
iflands  of  Guadaloupe,  of  Marie  Galante,  of   Defirade,  of 
Martinico,  and  of  Bclleifle;  and  the  fortreffes  of  thefe  iflands 
fhall  be  reftored   in  the  fame  condition  they  were   in  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Britifh  arms ;  provided  that  his 
Britannick  Majefty's  fubjedts,  who  fhall  have  fettled  in  the 
faid  iflands,  or  thole  who  fhall  have  any  commercial  affairs  to 
fettle  there,  or  in  the  other  places  reftored  to  France  by  the 
prefent  treaty,  fhall  have  liberty  to  fell  their  lands  and  their 
eftates,  to  fettle  their  affairs,  to  recover  their  debts,  and  to 
bring  away  their  effects,  as  well  as  their  perfons,  on  board 
vefTels  which  they  fhall  be  permitted  to  fend  to  the  faid  iflands 
and  other  places  reftored  as  above,  and  which  fhall  ferve  for 
their  ufc  only,  without  being  reftrained  on  account  of  their 
religion,  or  under  any  other  pretence   whatfoever,    except 
that  of  debts,  or  of  criminal  profecutions  :   and  for  this  pur- 
nofe,  the  term  of  eighteen  months  is  allowed  to  his  Britannick 
Majefty's   fubjecls,    to  be   computed  from  the  day   of   the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty  ;  but  as  the 
liberty  granted  to  his  Britannick  Majefty's  fubjecls,  to  bring 
away   their  perfons,  and   their  effects,    in    vefTels   of   then 
nation,  may  be  liable  to  abufes,  if  precautions  were  not  taken 
to  prevent  them ;   it  has  been  exprcfsly  agreed   between  his 
Britannick  Majefty  and  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  that  the 
number  of  Englifh  vefTels  which  fhall  have  leave  to  go  to  the 
faid  iflands  and  places  reftored  to  France,  fhall  be  limited,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  tons  of  each  one  ;  that  they  fhall  go  in 
ballaft,  fhall   fet  fail   at  a  fixed   time,  and  fhall   make  one 
voyage  only,  all  the  effects  belonging  to  the  Englifh  being  to 
be  embarked  at  the  fame  time.     It  has  been  further  agreed, 
that  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  fhall  caufe  the  nccefTary  pafs- 
ports  to  be  given  to  the  faid  vefTels ;  that  for  the  greater  fecu- 
rity,  it  fhall  be  allowed  to  place  two  French  clerks  or  guards, 
in  each  of  the  faid-vcffels,  which  fhall  be  vifited  in  the  land- 
ing-places and  ports  of  the  faid  iflands,  and  places  reftored  to 
France,   and  that  the  merchandize   which  fhall   be  found 
therein  fhall  be  confifcatcd. 

IX.  The  Moft  Chriftian  King  cedes  and  guaranties  to  his 
Britannick  Majefty,  in  full  right,  the  iflands  of  Granada,  and 
of  the  Granadines,  with  the  fame  ftipulations  in  favour  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  inferted  in  the  4th  article,  for 
thofe  of  Canada ;  and  the  partition  of  the  iflands  called  Neu- 
tral, is  agreed  and  fixed,  fo  that  thofe  of  St.  Vincent,  Do- 
minica, and  Tobago,  fhall  remain  in  full  right  to  Great- 
Britain,  and  that  of  St.  Lucia  fhall  be  delivered  to  France,  to 
enjoy  the  fame  likewife,  in  full  right;  and  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  guaranty  the  partitions  foftipulated. 

X.  His  Britannick  Majefty  fhall  reftore  to  France  the  ifland 
of  Goree,  in  the  condition  it  was  in  when  conquered  :  and 
his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  cedes,  in  full  right,  and  guaranties 
to  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  the  river  Senegal,  with  the  forts 
and  factories  of  St.  Lewis,  Podor,  and  Galam  ;  and  with  all 
the  riglrs  and  dependencies  of  the  faid  river  Senegal. 

XL  In  the  Eaft-Indics,  Great-Britain  fhall  reftore  to  France, 
in  the  condition  they  are  now  in,  the  different  factories  which 
that  crown  poffeffed,  as  well  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and 
Orixa,  as  on  that  of  Malabar,  as  alfo  in  Bengal,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1749.  And  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty 
renounces  all  pretenfion  to  the  acquifitions  which  he  had 
made  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  Orixa,  fince  the  faid 
beginning  of  the  year  1749.  His  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty 
fhall  reftore  on  his  fide,  all  that  he  may  have  conquered  from 
Great-Britain,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  during  the  prefent  war  ; 
and  will  exprefsly  caufe  Nattal  and  Tappanouly,  in  the 
ifland  of  Sumatra,  to  be  reftored  ;  he  engages  further  i.ot  to 
erect  fortifications,  or  to  keep  troops  in  any  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  Subah  of  Bengal.  And  in  order  to  preferve 
future  peace  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  Orixa,  the 
Englifh  and  French  fhall  acknowledge  Mahomet  Ally 
Cawn  for  the  lawful  Nabob  of  the  Carnatick,  and  Salabat 
Jing  for  lawful  Subah  of  the  Decan  ;  and  both  parties  fhall 
renounce  all  demands  and  pretenfions  of  fatisfaction,  with 
which  they  might  charge  each  other,  or  their  Indian  allies, 
for  the  depredations,  or  pillage,  committed  on  the  one  fide, 
or  on  the  other,  during  the  war. 

XII.  The  ifland  of  Minorca  fhall  be  reftored  to  his  Britan- 
nick Majefty,  as  well  as  Fort  St.  Philip,  in  the  fame  condi- 
tion they  were  in,  when  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  Moft 
Chriftian  King ;  and  with  the  artillery  which  was  there  when 
the  faid  ifland  and  the  faid  fort  were  taken. 

XIII.  The  town  and  port  of  Dunkirk  fhall  be  put  into  the 
ftate  fixed  by  the  laft  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  by  for- 
mer treaties.  The  cunette  fhall  be  deftroyed  immediately  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty,  as 
well  as  the  forts  and  batteries  which  defend  the  entrance  on 
the  fide  of  the  fea  ;  and  provifion  fhall  be  made,  at  the  fame 


time,  for  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  air,  and  for  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants,  by  fome  other  means,  to  the  fatisfaction  of 
the  king  of  Great-Britain. 

XIV.  France  fhall  reftore  all  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
electorate  of  Hanover,  to  the  landgrave  of  Hcffej  to  the  duke 
of  Brunfwick,  and  to  the  count  of  La  Lippe  Buckebourg, 
which  are,  dr  fhall  be  occupied  by  his  Molt  Chriftian 
Majefty's  arms  :  the  fortreffes  of  thefe  different  countries  fhall 
be  reftored  in  the  fame  condition  they  were  in  when  con- 
quered by  the  French  arms ;  and  the  pieces  of  artillery  which 
fhall  have  been  carried  elfewhere,  fhall  be  replaced  by  the 
fame  number,  of  the  fame  bore,  weight;  and  metal. 

XV.  In  cafe  the  ftipulations  contained  in  the  13th  article 
of  the  preliminaries  fhould  not  be  compleated  at  the  time  of 
the  fignature  of  the  prefent  treaty,  as  well  with  regard  to 
the  evacuations  to  be  made  by  the  armies  of  France,  of  the 
fortreffes  of  Cleves,  Wefel,  Guelders,  and  of  all  the  coun- 
tries belonging  to  the  King  of  Pruflia,  as  with  regard  to  the 
evacuations  to  be  made  by  the  Britifh  and  French  armies  of 
the  countries  which  they  occupy  in  Weftphalia,  Lower 
Saxony,  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  all 
the  empire,  and  to  the  retreat  of  the  troops  into  the  domini- 
ons of  their  refpeclive  fovereigns  ;  their  Britannick  and  Moft 
Chriftian  Majeftics  promife  to  proceed,  bona  fide,  with  all 
the  difpatch  the  cafe  will  permit  of  to  the  faid  evacuations, 
the  entire  completion  whereof  they  ftipulate  before  the  fif- 
teenth of  March  next,  or  fooner,  if  it  can  be  done  ;  and  their 
Britannick  and  Moft  Chriftian  Majeftics  further  <  hgage  and 
promife  to  each  other,  not  to  furnifh  any  fuccours  of  any 
kind  to  their  refpedtive  allies,  who  fhall  continue  engaged  in 
the  war  in  Germ  ny. 

XVI.  The  decifion  of  the  prizes  made,  in  the  time  of  peace, 
by  the  fubjedts  of  Great-Britain,  on  the  Spaniards,  fhall  be 
referred  to  the  courts  of  juftice  of  the  admiralty  of  Great- 
Britain,  conformably  to  the  rules  cftablifhed  among  all  na- 
tions, fo  that  the  validity  of  the  faid  prizes  between  the  Britifh 
and  Spanifh  nations,  fhall  be  decided  and  jucged  according 
to  the  law  of  nations,  and  according  to  the  treaties,  in 
the  courts  of  juftice  of  the  nation,  who  fhall  have  made  the 
capture. 

XVII.  His  Britannick  Majefty  fhall  caufe  to  b?  demolifhed 
ail  the  fortifications  which  his  fubjedts  fhall  have  erected  ia 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  other  places  of  the  territory  of 
Spain,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  four  months  after  the  rati- 
fication of  the  prefent  treaty  :  and  his  Catholick  Majefty  fhall 
not  permit  his  Britannick  Majefty's  fubjedts^  or  their  work- 
men, to  be  difturbed  or  moleltcrl,  under  any  pretence  what- 
foever, in  the  faid  places,  in  their  occupation  of  cutting, 
loading,  and  carrying  away  logwood.  And  for  this  purp'ofe, 
they  may  build  without  hindrance,-  and  occupy  without  inter- 
ruption, the  houfes  and  magazines  which  are  neceffary  for 
them,  for  their  families,  and  for  their  effedts  :  and  his  Catho- 
lick Majefty  affures  to  them,  by  this  article,  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  thofe  advantages  and  powers  on  the  Spanifh  coafts 
and  territories,  as  above  ftipulated,  immediately  after  the 
ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty. 

XVIII.  His  Catholick  Majefty  defifts,  as  well  for  himfelf  as 
for  his  fuccefTors,  from  all  pretenfions  which  he  may  have 
formed  in  favour  of  the  Guipufcoans,  and  other  his  fubjects, 
to  the  right  of  fifhing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ifland  of 
Newfoundland. 

XIX.  The  king  of  Great-Britain  fhall  reftore  to  Spain  all  the 
territory  which  he  has  conquered  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  with 
the  fortrefs  of  the  Havanna;  and  this  fortrefs,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  fortreffes  of  the  faid  ifland,  fhall  be  reftored  in  the 
fame  condition  they  were  in  when  conquered  by  his  Britan- 
nick Majefty's  arms,  provided  that  his  Britannick  Majefty's 
fubjects,  who  fhall  have  fettled  in  the  faid  ifland,  reftored  to 
Spain  by  the  prefent  treaty,  or  thofe  who  fhall  have  any  com- 
mercial affairs  to  fettle  there,  fhall  have  liberty  to  fell  their 
lands  and  their  eftates,  to  fettle  their  affairs,  to  recover  their 
debts,  and  to  bring  away  their  effects,  as  well  as  «heir  per- 
fons, on  board  vefTels  which  they  fhall  be  permitted  to  fend  to 
the  faid  ifland,  reftored  as  above,  and  which  fhall  ferve  for 
that  ufe  only,  without  being  reftrained  on  account  of  their 
religion,  or  under  any  pretence  whatfoever,  except  that 
of  debts,  or  of  criminal  profecution  :  and  for  this  purpofe, 
the  term  of  eighteen  months  is  allowed  to  his  Britannick 
Majefty's  fubjects,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  the.  prefent  treaty  :  but  as  the 
liberty  granted  to  his  Britannick  Majefty's  fubjedts,  to  bring 
awav  their  perfons  and  their  effects  in  veffels  of  their  nation, 
mav  be  liable  to  abufes,  if  precautions  were  not  taken  to  pre- 
vent them  ;  it  has  been  exprefsly  agreed  between  his  Bri- 
tannick Majefty  and  his  Catholick  Majefty,  that  the  number 
of  Englifh  veffels  which  fhall  have  leave  to  go  to  the  Lid  ifland 
reftored  to  Spain,  fhall  be  limited,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
tons  of  each  one :  that  they  fhall  go  in  ballaft  ;  fhall  fet  fail 
at  a  fixed  time ;  and  fhall  make  one  voyage  only  :  ail  the 
effedts  belonging  to  the  Englifh  being  to  be  embarked  at  the 
fame  time.  It  has  been  further  agreed,  that  his  Catholick 
Majefty  fhall  caufe  the  neceffary  pafiports  to  be  given  to  the 
faid  vefTels  ;  that,  for  the  greater  fecurity,  it  fhall  be  allowed 
to  place  two  Spanifh  clerks  or  guards  in  each  of  the  faid 
veffels,   which  fhall  be  vifited  in  the  landing-places  and  ports 
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of  the  faid  ifland,  reftored  to  Spain,  and   that  the  merchan- 
dize, which  fhall  be  found  therein,  fhall  be  confifcated. 

XX.  In  confequence  of  the  reftitution  ftipulated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  his  Catholick  Majefty  cedes  and  guaranties, 
in  full  right,  to  his  Britannick  Majefty^  Florida^  with  fort 
St.  Auguftin,  and  the  bay  of  Penfacola,  as  Well  as  all  that 
Spain  poffefies  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  to  the 
eaft,  of  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  river  Mifliflippi.  And  in  ge- 
neral, every  thing  that  depends  on  the  faid  countries  and 
lands,  with  the  fovereignty,  property,  poffeflibn  and  all  rights, 
acquired  by  treaties  or  otherwife^  which  the  Gatholiclc  King 
and  the  crown  of  Spain  have  had,  till  now,  over  the  faid 
countries,  lands,  places,  and  other  inhabitants  ;  fb  that  the 
Catholick  King  cedes  and  makes  over  the  whole  to  the  faid 
kin?,  and  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  and  that  in  the 
moft  ample  manner  and  form.  His  Britannick  Majefty  agrees 
on  his  fide,  to  grant  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  above 
ceded,  the  liberty  of  the  Catholick  religion  :  he  will  confe- 
quently  give  the  moft  exprefs  and  the  moft  effectual  orders,  that 
his  new  Roman  Catholick  fubjccts  may  profefs  the  worfhip  of 
their  religion  $  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romifh  church,  as 
far  as  the  laws  of  Great-Britain  permit :  his  Britannick  Ma- 
jefty further  agrees,  that  the  Spanifh  inhabitants,  or  others 
who  had  been  fubjects  of  the  Catholick  King  in  the  faid 
countries,  may  retire,  with  all  fafety  and  freedom,  wherever 
they  think  proper ;  and  may  fell  their  eftates,  provided  it  be  to 
his  Britannick  Majefty's  fubjects,  and  bring  away  their  effects, 
as  well  as  their  perfons,  without  being  reftrained  in  their 
emigrations,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  except  that  of 
debts,  or  of  criminal  profecutions :  the  term  limited  for  this 
emigration  being  fixed  to  the  fpace  of  eighteen  months,  to  be 
computed  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  prefent  treaty.  It  is  moreover  ftipulated,  that  his  Catho- 
lick Majefty  fhall  have  power  to  caule  all  the  effects  that  may 
belong  to  him  to  be  brought  away,  whether  it  be  artillery  or 
other  things. 

XXI.  The  French  and  Spanifh  troops  fhall  evacuate  all  the 
territories,  lands,  towns,  places  and  caftles  of  his  Moft 
Faithful  Majefty,  in  Europe,  without  any  referve,  which  fhall 
have  been  conquered  by  the  armies  of  France  and  Spain,  and 
fhall  reftore  them  in  the  fame  condition  they  were  in  when 
conquered,  with  the  fame  artillery  and  ammunition  which 
were  found  there  :  and  with  regard  to  the  Portugueze  colonies 
in  America,  Africa,  or  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  if  any  change  fhall 
have  happened  there,  all  things  fhall  be  reftored  on  the  fame 
footing  they  were  in,  and  conformably  to  the  preceding 
treaties,  which  fubfifted  between  the  courts  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  before  the  prefent  war. 

XXII.  All  the  papers,  letters,  documents  and  archives, 
which  were  found  in  the  countries,  territories,  towns  and 
places  that  are  reftored,  and  thofe  belonging  to  the  countries 
ceded,  fhall  be  refpectively  and  bona  fide,  delivered  or  fur- 
nifhed  at  the  fame  time,  if  poflible,  that  poffeflion  is  taken, 
or  at  lateft,  four  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  the  prefent  treaty,  in  whatever  places  the  faid  papers  or 
documents  may  be  found. 

XXIII.  All  the  countries  and  territories  which  may  have  been 
conquered,  in  whatfoever  part  of  the  world,  by  the  arms  of 
their  Britannick  and  Moft  Faithful  Majefties,  as  well  as  by 
thofe  of  their  Moft  Chriftian  and  Catholick  Majefties,  which 
are  not  included  in  the  prefent  treaty,  either  under  the  title  of 
ceflions,  or  under  the  title  of  reftitutions,  fhall  be  reftored 
without  difficulty,  and  without  requiring  any  compenfation. 

XXIV.  As  it  is  neceffary  to  aflign  a  fixed  epoch  for  the  ref- 
titutions and  the  evacuations  to  be  made  by  each  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  ;  it  is  agreed,  that  the  Britifh  and 
French  troops  fhall  compleat,  before  the  15th  of  March  next, 
all  that  fhall  remain  to  be  executed  of  the  12th  and  13th 
articles  of  the  preliminaries,  figned  the  3d  day  of  November 
laft,  with  regard  to  the  evacuation  to  be  made  in  the  empire, 
or  elfewhere.  The  ifland  of  Belleifle  fhall  be  evacuated  fix 
weeks  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent 
treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it  can  be  done.  Guadaloupe,  Defirade, 
Marie  Galante,  Martinico,  and  St.  Lucia,  three  months  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty,  or 
fooner,  if  it  cin  be  done.  Great-Britain  fhall  likewife,  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  the  prefent  treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it  can  be  done,  enter  into 
poffeflion  of  the  river  and  port  of  the  Mobile,  and  of  all  that 
is  to  form  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  Great-Britain,  on  the 
fide  of  the  river  Mifliflippi,  as  they  are  fpecified  in  the  7th  article. 
The  ifland  of  Goree  fhall  be  evacuated  by  Great-Britain  three 
months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent 
treaty;  and  the  ifland  of  Minorca  by  France,  at  the  fame  epoch, 
or  fooner  if  it  can  be  done :  and  accoi  ding  to  the  conditions  of 
the  6th  article,  France  fhall  likewife  enter  into  poffeffion  of 
the  iflands  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  Miquclon,  at  the  end  of  three 
months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent 
treaty.  The  factories  in  the  Eaft-Indies  fhall  be  reftored  fix 
months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent 
treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it  can  be  done.  The  fortrefs  of  the  Ha- 
vanna,  with  all  that  has  been  conquered  in  the  ifland  of 
Cuba,  fhall  be  reftored  three  months  after  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it  can  be 


done  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  Great-Britain  fliall  enter  into 
poffeflion  of  the  country  ceded  by  Spain,  according  to  the 
20th  article.  All  the  places  and  countries  of  his  moft  Faith- 
ful Majefty^  in  Europe,  fliall  be  reftored  immediately  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty  ;  and 
the  Portugueze  colonies,  which  may  have  been  conquered, 
fhall  be  reftored  in  the  fpace  of  three  months,  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  and  of  fix  months  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  after  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty,  or  fooner,  if 
it  can  be  done.  All  the  fortreffes,  the  reftitut.on  whereof  is 
ftipulated  above,  fhall  be  reftored  with  the  artillery  and  am- 
munition which  were  found  there  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft. 
In  confequence  whereof,  the  neceffary  orders  fhall  be  fent  by 
each  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  with  reciprocal  paffports 
for  the  fhips  that  fhall  carry  them,  immediately  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the-prefent  treaty. 

XXV.  His  Britannick  Majefty,  as  Elector  of  Brunfwick 
Lunenbourg,  as  well  for  himfelf,  as  for  his  heirs  and  fuccef- 
fors,  and  all  the  dominions  and  poffeflions  of  his  faid  majefty, 
in  Germany,  are  included  and  guarantied  by  the  prefent 
treaty  of  peace. 

XXVI.  Their  facred  Britannick,  Moft  Chriftian,  Catholick, 
and  Moft  Faithful  Majefties,  promife  to  obferve  fincerely  and 
bona  fide,  all  the  articles  contained  and  fettled  in  the  prefent 
treaty  ;  and  they  will  not  fuffer  the  fame  to  be  infringed,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  their  refpective  fubjects ;  and  the  faid 
high  contracting  parties,  generally  and  reciprocally,  guaranty- 
to  each  other  all  the  ftipulations  of  the  prefent  treaty. 

XXVII.  The  folemn  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty,  expe- 
dited in  good  and  due  form,  fhall  be  exchanged  in  this  city 
of  Paris,  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  in  the  fpace  of 
a  month,  or  fooner,  if  poflible,  to  be  computed  from  the  day 
of  the  fignature  of  the  prefent  treaty. 

(L.  S.)  Bedford  C.  P.  S. 

(L.  S.)  Choifeul  due  de  Praflin. 

(L.  S.)  El.  Marq.  de  Griinaldi. 

AMMUNITION  fignifies  all  forts  of  warlike  ftores  and  pro- 
vifions,  more  efpecially  powder  and  ball. 
By  the  ift  of  Jac.  II.  cap.  8.  §.  2.  ammunition,  arms,  utenfils 
of  war,  or  gunpowder,  imported  without  licence  from  his 
majefty,  are  to  be  forfeited,  and  treble  the  value. 
Sect.  2.  Such  licence  obtained,  except  for  the  furnifhing  of 
his  majefty.'s  public  ftores,  is  to  be  void,  and  the  offender  to 
incur  a  praemunire,  and  be  difabled  to  hold  any  office  from 
the  crown. 

Ammunition  or  gunpowder  may  be  prohibited  to  be  exported 
at  the  king's  pleafure,  by  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  §.  13. 

AMOUNT,  a  term  in  arithmetic  and  book-keeping.  It  is  faid 
of  the  total,  which  feveral  fums  added  together  produce.  Ex. 
See  what  is  the  amount  of  all  thofe  articles,  or  what  thofe 
articles  amount  to.  The  firft  fide  of  the  expences  amounts 
to  500 1.  the  fitting  out  the  London  privateer  will  amount  to 
5000 1. 

AMPHISCII,  in  geography  and  aftronomy,  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  Torrid  Zone. 

They  are  thus  denominated,  as  having  their  fhadow  turned 
fomctimes  one  way,  and  foir.etimes  another,  i.  e.  atone  time 
of  the  year  to  the  north,  and  at  another  to  the  fouth. 

AMPHORA,  the  largeft  meafure  ufed  at  Venice  for  liquids.  It 
contains  4  bigorzas,  the  bigorza  being  4  quarts,  the  quart  4 
fachies,  and  each  fachie  4  leras ;  but  by  wholefale  the  amphora 
is  14  quarts,  and  the  bigorza  3^  quarts. 

AMPLIATION,  fignifies,  in  French,  the  duplicate  which  is 
taken  or  given  of  a  receipt,  an  acquittance,  an  account,  or 
the  like.  Thus  they  fay,  to  fign  a  copy  by  ampliation,  that 
is  to  fay,  to  fign  a  duplicate  thereof.  •  In  this  fenfe  they  alfo 
call  ampliation  a  copy  printed  upon  paper,  of  a  contract  of 
fale  of  annuities  on  the  city  of  Paris,  engrofled  upon  parch- 
ment. Notaries,  when  they  deliver  the  engroffed  contract  to 
the  annuitant,  ought  alfo  to  deliver  him  an  ampliation  upon 
paper,  which  he  is  obliged  to  produce  to  the  paymafter,  with 
his  receipt  annexed  to  it,  the  firft  time  he  has  a  mind  to  re- 
ceive his  annuity  or  rent. 

AMPLITUDE  of  the  fun  or  ftars,  in  aftronomy  and  naviga- 
tion, is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  true 
eaft  and  weft  point  of  it,  and  the  center  of  the  fun  or  ftars 
at  their  rifing  or  fetting. 

Amplitude  is  of  two  kinds,  eaftern,  or  ortive,  and  weftern, 
or  occafive.  Eaftern,  or  rifing  amplitude,  is  the  diftance 
between  the  point  wherein  the  ftar  rifes,  and  the  true  point 
of  eaft,  wherein  the  equator  and  horizon  interfect. 
Weftern,  or  fetting  amplitude,  is  the  diftance  between  the 
point  wherein  the  ftar  fets,  and  the  true  point  of  weft  in  the 
equinoctial.  The  eaftern  and  weftern  amplitude  are  alfo  called 
northern  and  fouthern,  as  they  fall  in  the  northern  or  fouthern 
quarters  of  the  horizon. 

To  find  the  fun's  amplitude,  either  rifing  or  fetting,  by  the 
globe,  bring  the  fun's  place  to  the  horizon  either  on  the  eaft 
or  weft  fide,  and  the  degrees  from  the  eaft  point,  either  north 
or  fouth,  are  the  amplitude  required. 

To  find  the  fun's  amplitude  trigonometrically,  having  the 
latitude  and  fun's  declination  given — Say, 

As 
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As  the  co-fine  of  the  latitude  is  to  the  radius,  fo  is  the  fine  of 
the  prefent  declination  to  the  fine  of  the  amplitude.    Suppofe, 
e.  gr.  the  latitude  to  be  51  deg.  30  min.  and  the  declination 
of  the  fame  11  deg.   50  min. 


Then,  to  the  ar.  co.  of  the  co-fine  of  500.   30'. 
Add  the  fine  of         —         — .         —         — 
Sum  is  the  fine  of  —  —  — 

Which  is  the  amplitude  required. 


0,2058503 
9,3118926 

9>5177429 


Magnetical  amplitude,  is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  contained 
between  the  fun  at  his  rifing  or  fetting,  and  the  eaft  or  weft 
point  of  the  compafs ;  or,  it  is  the  difference  of  the  rifing 
or  fetting  of  the  fun  from  the  eaft  or  weft  point  of  the  com- 
pafs. It  is  found,  by  obferving  the  fun  at  his  rifing  or 
fetting,  by  an  amplitude  compafs. 
AMYANTUS.     SccAmiantus. 

ANA,  a  term  of  pharmacy  and  phyfic,  very  well  known  to 
phyficians  and  apothecaries.  The  fignification  of  it  is  as 
follows. 

The  phyficians,  in  their  prefcriptions,  wherein  feveral  drugs 
are  to  be  ufed,  if  it  happens  that  the  fame  quantity,  weight, 
or  meafure,  of  one,  two,  or  more  of  thofe  drugs,  are  to  be 
mixed,  fet  down  only  the  names  of  thofe  feveral  drugs,  but 
not  the  quantity  that  muft  be  taken  of  them,  till  after  the  laft, 
putting  the  word  ana  before  that  quantity.  Thus  for  inftance, 
R.  Rhubarb,  fena,  caflia,  ana  four  drachms,  fignifies  that  four 
drachms  of  each  of  thefe  drugs  muft  be  taken ;  whicii  the 
apothecary  feeing,  he  underftands  it  immediately. 
The  word  ana  has  feveral  other  fignifications  j  but,  as  they 
do  not  relate  to  trade,  fo  they  are  foreign  to  the  purpofe  and 
defign  of  this  Dictionary. 

ANACOSTE,  or  ANASCOTE,  a  fort  of  woollen  diaper 
fluff,  manufactured  after  the  manner  of  ferges  of  Caen,  but 
not  fo  woolly,  and  made  of  better  wool.  It  is  made  at 
Leyden  in  Holland,  at  Bruges  and  Aerfchot  in  theAuftrian 
Netherlands,  at  Ypres,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  in  French 
Flanders.  This  fluff  is  a  French  ell  broad,  like  the  ferges  of 
Caen,  and  about  twenty  ells  long.  It  is  generally  fent  white 
or  black  into  Spain,  where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it. 
They  have  lately  begun  to  manufacture  fome  of  them  in 
France,  efpecially  at  Bourgcs,  where  they  imitate  them 
perfectly  well,  and  the  merchants  of  that  city  fend  great 
quantities  of  them  into  Spain. 

ANAGROS,  a  meafure  for  grain,  ufed  in  fome  cities  of  Spain, 
particularly  at  Seville.  It  contains  fomething  more  than  the 
mine  of  Paris:  fo  that  46  anagros  make  19  feptiers,  meafure 
of  Paris,  and  19  feptiers  of  corn  are  reckoned  to  be  equal  to 
about  10^  quarters  of  London. 

ANANAS,  vulgarly  called  by  us  the  pine-apple,  becaufe  of 
its  refemblance  with  the  cones  of  pines  and  firs,  is  a  fruit 
which  grows  in  the  Antilles  iflands,  and  in  feveral  other 
places  of  the  Indies,  as  well  as  in  South  Guinea,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  fruit  was  for  a  long  time  no  other- 
wife  known  in  Europe,  than  by  the  agreeable  defcriptions 
which  travellers,  as  it  were,  vying  with  each  other,  ftrove  to 
give  of  it.  A  few  years  fince  they  have  brought  us  fome 
preferved  ananas,  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  judge  how  far 
the  defcriptions  of  travellers  are  true  or  exaggerated.  And 
they  are  nowraifed  to  good  perfection  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

All  the  authors  who  fpeak  of  the  ananas,  ftile  it  the  king  of 
fruits  :  they  fay  that,  befides  its  excellent  tafte,  which  makes 
it  deferve  that  name,  it  carries  on  its  top  the  enfigns  of  the 
royal  dignity,  in  a  kind  of  crown,  compofed  of  flowers  or 
bloffoms,  and  indented  leaves  of  a  bright  and  fhining  red. 
The  fruit  grows  on  a  ftem  full  a  foot  high,  furrounded  with 
15  or  16  leaves,  as  long  as  thofe  of  cardoons,  and  in  fhape 
like  thofe  of  the  aloe  plant  ;  being  peaked  at  the  end,  fome- 
what  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  armed  on  both  fides  with 
very  fharp  thorns. 

The  fruit  arifes  from  the  middle  of  thofe  leaves,  and  is  fome- 
times  of  the  fize  of  a  melon.  Its  form  is  pretty  much  like 
that  of  the  pine-cone,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  its  rind 
being  raifed  in  compartments  made  fcale-fafhion.  Nothing 
can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  colours  it  is  painted  with. 
Its  fcales  are  green,  bordered  with  a  carnation  colour ;  the 
ground  is  yellow,  and,  to  adorn  it  the  more,  from  each  fcale 
•  arifes  a  fmall  flower  of  a  purple  colour,  which  falls  off  as  the 
fruit  ripens  :  on  the  top  is  the  crown,  the  enfign  of  its  royal 
dignity. 

The  pulp  of  this  fruit  is  fo  agreeable  to  the  fight,  and  of  fo 
exquifite  a  tafte,  that,  in  order  to  give  fome  notion  of  it, 
we  mould  unite  in  our  conception  a  compound  of  the  flavour 
of  the  moft  exquifite  fruits.  It  is  faid  to  have  fomething  of 
the  peach,  the  ftrawberry,  the  mufcadine  grape,  and  of  the 
rennet  apple ;  which  all  together  compofe  a  tafte  for  delicacy 
beyond  expreffion.  Its  pulp  is  fomething  fibrous,  but  yet  it 
melts  in  the  mouth. 

The  ananas  is  propagated  neither  by  its  roots,  nor  by  a  kind 
of  fmall  and  almoft  imperceptible  feed,  that  is  mixed  with  its 
pulp,  but  only  by  its  crown,  which  being  put  into  the  ground, 
takes  root,  fhoots  out  leaves,  and  a  ftalk,  or  ftem,  and  prefents 
a  new  king  of  plants  and  fruits. 
Vol.  I. 


There  are  three  forts  of  ananas,  diftinguifhed  by  their  colour} 
their  figure,  and  their  tafte.  1.  The  white  an  nas:  though 
this  be  both  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  the  other  forts* 
yet  it  is  not  of  fo  exquifite  a  tafte  ;  it  lets  the  teeth"  on  edge; 
and  makes  the  gums  bleed.  2.  The  peaked,  or  fiigar-loaf 
ananas  :  this  is  of  a  more  agreeable  tafte  than  the  former, 
but  makes  the  gums  bleed.  3.  The  rennet  apple :  this, 
though  the  fmallcft,  is  the  moft  excellent  of  all.  J'  has  the 
fmcll  and  tafte  of  the  rennet  apple,  whence  it  has  its  name. 
It  does  not  fet  the  teeth  on  edge.  Profefibr  Boerhaave  reckons" 
fix  kind  of  ananas.  An  excellent  liquid  confection,  or  fwect- 
meat,  is  made  of  all  thefe  feveral  forts.  Some  are  alfo  pre- 
ferved whole,  and,  being  taken  out  of  fyrup,  are  iced  over 
with  fugar.  This  fort  of  fweet-meals  is  fent  over  into 
Europe  from  the  Antilles  iflands. 

The  wihe  made  of  ananas  is  almoft  equal  to  malmfey.  At 
the  end  of  three  weeks  it  turns.  But,  if  it  be  kept  as  many 
weeks  longer,  it  becomes  better  than  ever,  but  is  more  heady. 
The  ananas  fuppliesalfo  the  phyficianwith  fovereign  remedies. 
It  exhilarates  the  mind,  ftrengtKens  the  heart  and  ftorrach,- 
creates  appetite,  is  good  againft  the  gravel  and  ftrangury,  and 
is  even  an  admirable  antidote  againft  poifon. 
The  water  diftilkd  from  it  has  the  fame  properties  ;  but,  as 
it  works  quicker,  and  is  alfo  very  corrofive,  it  fhould  nor  be 
ufed  but  by  the  prescription  of  the  moft  prudent  phyficians. 
The  excellency  of  this  fruit  is  not  too  highly  extolled  by 
travellers,  notwithftanding  what  Mr.  Savaiy  fays  to  the 
contrary,  after  having  tafled  it  preL-rved  at  Paris.  Father 
Labat  i^  juft  in  his  observation,  when  he  fays,  that  the  ananas" 
preferved  is  a  fine  fight  in  Europe,  at  the  top  of  a  pyramid  of 
fwcet-mcats,  but  that  its  natural  tafte  and  flavour  are  only 
to  be  found  in  America,  they  both  lying  in  the  juice  ;  which 
cannot  be  altered  by  heat  and  fugar  without  its  entire  diffipa- 
tion,  and  confequently  the  natural  tafte  and  flavour  muft  be 
loft  alfo.  He  adds,  that  he  brought  fome  into  France,  which 
he  had  caufed  to  be  prepared  in  Martinico  with  all  imaginable1 
care,  but  that  they  fecmed  to  him  no  better  than  fweetened 
flax,  in  comparifon  to  what  they  were  in  their  natural  flate; 
It  is  certain,  that  no  one  can  well  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  this 
fruit,  if  he  has  not  often  tailed  it  on  the  fpot  of  its  growth. 
With  great  difficulty  they  have  been  produced,  by  the  means 
of  hot-beds,  in  Holland,  England,  and  in  the  French  kind's 
gardens  ;  but  they  could  never  produce  this  fruit  either  of  trie 
like  bulk  or  flavour,  which  it  naturally  has  about  12  degrees 
diftance  from  the  equator. 

The  flavour  of  this  fruit,  when  at  its  maturity,  is  fo  Cweett 
juicy,  vinous,  and  refrefhing,  that  it  is  eat  with  great  plea- 
fure  in  hot  countries,  notwithftanding  the  want  of  appetite. 
It  greatly  helps  digeftion,  by  reafon  of  its  vinous  and  fermen- 
tative quality,  which  operates  efficacioufly  in  the  diffolution 
of  our  food.  It  is  efteemed,  therefore,  the  beft  fruit  that  can 
be  eat  at  the  end  of  a  meal.  It  flrengthens  a  weak  ftomach, 
and  creates  an  appetite.  The  fick  are  frequently  cured  with 
it,  by  ufing  it  with  moderation,  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  illnefs.  It  is,  in  a  word,  the  moft  wholefome  of  all 
the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

As  they  do  not  eat  fo  much  of  it  in  the  Indies  as  in  Europe,- 
by  reafon  of  the  heat,  and  becaufe  few  fit  down  to  fupper  there, 
I  eat  it  often  of  an  evening,  as  many  others  did,  with  a  pretty 
quantity  of  bread,  without  experiencing  the  leaft  detriment. 
It  is  true,  that  there  is  in  fome  forts  of  the  rmanas  a  certairt 
acidity,  that  is  not  very  perceptible  to  the  tafte,  but  it  makes 
the  lips  fmart,  efpecially  of  thofe  whofe  lips  are  tender,  and 
who  are  not  ufed  to  this  fruit;  and,  fometimes,  it  makes  the 
gums  of  fcorbutic  people  bleed. 

This  has  made  many  European  travellers  unwilling  to  eat 
much  of  it,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  its  acrimonious  qua- 
lity is  prejudicial.  What  has  ftrengthened  this  fufpicion  is, 
their  obferving  that  the  knife  with  which  it  is  cut  grows 
black,  from  the  ftrength  of  its  juice,  which  penetrates  the 
iron,  and  diffolves  a  part  of  it  into  a  matter  as  black  as  ink. 
The  fame  is  related  in  Mr.  de  la  Loubere's  Voyage  to  Siam, 
and  in  that  of  Labat  to  the  American  iflands.  Notwith- 
ftanding this,  as  long  experience  has  verified  the  goodnefs  of 
this  fruit,  a  mere  fufpicion  of  its  being  otherwife  fhould  not 
prevail,  Labat  himfelf  declaring,  that,  although  he  had  very 
often  eat  of  it,  yet  he  had  never  found  the  leaft  injury  thereby. 
Thofe  Europeans  who  fcruple  to  eat  this  fruit  crude,  by  reafon 
of  its  concealed  acidity,  which  affects  the  lips  and  gums,  think 
to  correct  it,  by  fteeping  it  fliced  in  wine  and  fugar,  for  an 
hour,  in  a  covered  plate.  This  preparation  is  very  good,' 
but  is  more  agreeable  to  my  tafte'when  I  eat  it  ;  lone,  tole- 
rably ripe,  fays  Labat,  for.  then  it  does  not  affect  the  lips  or 
cums ;  fo  that  this  acidity  of  the  ananas  feems  to  be  owing 
only  to  its  ftate  of  crudity,  which  is  natural  to  other  fruits, 
and  not  to  any  pernicious  quality  whatever,  when  nature  has 
got  the  better  by  a  due  maturity. 

The  Javans  give  it  a  little  green,  in  flices  with  fugar,  to 
children,  for  the  worms.  To  be  the  more  efficacious,  it  mnft 
be  a  little  green,  but  in  that  ftate  it  is  injurious  to  womert 
with  child.  Perfons  in  a  fever,  or  Under  any  inflammation^ 
fhould  avoid  it,  by  reafon  of  the  feverity  of  its  ferment,  yet 
it  is  good  to  diffipate  obftructiens  in  chronical  cafes.  It  is 
Very  proper  alfo  W  prevent  the  generation  of  the  ftone  in  the- 
P  bladder* 
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i  perhaps  to  diffolve   it  in  time.     It  is  probable,  I 
ufe  of  this  fruit  we  may  afcribe  it,  that  the  In- 


bladder,  and 

that  to  the  uie  ot  this  truit  we  may 
dians  are  fcarce  ever  troubled  with  the  ftone  or  gravel. 
This  excellent  fruit  makes  part  of  the  refrefhment  where- 
with the  Indians,  and  Africans  near  the  line,  entertain  the 
European  mariners,  and  barter  it  for  toys  and  baubles,  which 
they  are  fond  of.  And  the  Europeans  are  very  glad  to  have 
a  fruit  whofe  fight  and  tafte  are  fo  very  delightful  to  them,  for 
trifles. 

ANATTA,  or  ANNOTTO,  a  fort  of  red  dye  brought  from 
the  Weft-Indies.  It  is  made  of  red  flowers,  which  grow  on 
bufhes,  or  flirubs,  7  or  8  feet  high.  It  is  thrown,  like  indi- 
go, into  large  tubs,  or  cifterns,  full  of  water,  with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  nothing  but  the  flowers  is  ufed,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  ftripped  off,  as  is  done  with  regard  to  rofes.  Thefe  re- 
main in  the  water  till  they  are  rotten  ;  and  when,  by  much 
ftirring,  they  are  reduced  into  a  thick  liquid  fubftance,  it  is 
expofed  to  the  fun  to  dry,  and  afterwards  made  into  rolls,  or 
cakes. 

There  are  none  but  the  Spaniards  who  now  cultivate  this 
plant,  and  prepare  the  dye  in  any  quantity,  the  plantations 
thereof  which  the  Englifh  of  Jamaica  had  at  St.  Angel's  be- 
ing ruined.  The  Englifh  dyers  make  more  account  of  this 
drug  than  of  indigo  ;  and  accordingly  the  merchants  of  Ja- 
maica, who  have  it  from  Porto-Rico,  buy  it  25  per  cent, 
dearer  ;  for  they  pay  put  three  rials  per  pound  for  indigo,  and 
4  for  anatta.  The  Europeans  who  trade  in  this  drug  have, 
at  prefent,  the  greateft  part  of  it  from  the  bay  of  Honduras. 

ANATOCISM.  This  word  is  but  very  little  ufed  in  trade; 
however,  as  it  fometimes  occurs,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
mention  it.  It  fignifies  the  taking  of  ufurious  intereft  for  the 
loan  of  money.  This  is  when  the  lender  extorts  compound  in- 
tereft, or  joins  and  accumulates  together  the  interefts  of  feve- 
ral  years,  and  requires  a  new  intereft  to  be  paid  for  them,  as 
for  the  firft  and  true  principal. 

ANATOLIA,  or  ASIA  MINOR,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Euxine  Sea ;  on  the  north-weft  by  the  fea  of  Marmora ; 
on  the  weft  by  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  the  Propontis,  and 
Archipelago  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and,  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Euphrates,  which  divides 
it  from  Turcomania  and  Diarbeck,  orDiyarbeckr.  It  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  viz.  I.  Anatolia,  properly  fo  called,  on 
the  weftern.  II.  Caramania,  on  the  fouthern.  III.  Aladulia, 
on  the  eaftern ;  and,  IV .  Amafia  on  the  northern  part.  This 
whole  country  is  naturally  rich  and  fertile,  though  the  Turk- 
ifh  tyranny  hath  almoft  reduced  it  into  a  defert.  The  few 
plains  and  dales  that  are  cultivated,  though  after  theTurkifh 
method,  in  a  carelefs,  flovenly  and  artlefs  manner,  do  yet 
yield  excellent  corn  of  feveral  forts,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  ex- 
quifite  grapes  and  wines,  the  faireft  olives,  citrons,  lemons, 
oranges,  figs,  dates,  &c.  befides  abundance  of  coffee,  rhu- 
barb, balfam,  opium,  galls,  and  other  valuable  drugs  and 
gums.  To  which  we  may  add  their  twifted  cotton,  filk, 
oTo°Tam,  yarn,  goats-hair,  carpets  and  tapeftries,  calicuts, 
cordavans  of  feveral  colours,  and  quilted  coverlids,  which 
are  brought  into  Europe  from  thence. 

I.  Anatolia,  properly  fo  called,  is  divided  into  the  follow- 

'  ing  difin&s  :  i.Bithynia.  2.  Myfia.  3.  iEolis.  4.  Ionia. 
5.  C  ria.  6.  Doris.  7.  Lydia.  8.  Phrygia.  g.  Galatia. 
10.  Paphlagcnia. 

I.  Bith  ynia,  the  neareft  province  to  Turky  in  Europe,  is  part- 
ed from  it  by  the  fmall  {freight  called  the  Thracian  Bofphorus. 
Prufa,  called  by  the  Turks  Burfa,  ftill  preferves  a  great  fh.ire 
of  its  antient  opulence,  though  fome  fay  that  its  traffic  is 
much  decayed,  and  the  great  concourfe  of  merchants  fomuch 
leffened,  that  the  place  is  going  to  ruin  ;  but  this  feems  to  be 
a  miftake,  fince  there  is  a  caravan  that  goes  every  two 
months  from  thence  into  Perfia ;  befides  its  being  a  ftage  for 
feveral  others  that  go  from  Aleppo,  Conftantinople,  &c.  to 
Ifpahan. 

The  bereftine  is  a  large  edifice,  well  built,  and  filled  with 
warehoufes  and  {hops,  which  exhibit  to  fale  all  kind  of  mer- 
chandizes, which  are  brought  hither  from  the  Levant,  befides 
thofe  which  are  manufactured  in  the  city  itfelf.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Bithynian  filk,  which  is  by  far  the  fineft  in 
all  Turky,  is,  for  the  moft  part,  manufactured  here,  befides 
a  great  deal  which  is  brought  hither  from  Perfia,  which, 
though  much  inferior  in  finenefs  to  theirs,  is  yet  wrought  in 
great  quantities  by  the  Prufan  workmen,  who  are  allowed  to 
be  the  beft  in  all  Turky  for  weaving  of  hangings,  tapeftry, 
carpets,  &c  which  are  from  thence  carried  into  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  are  there  in  great  requeft. 

Nice,  called  by  the  Turks  Ifnich  and  Nichar,  though  much 
fallen  from  its  ancient  grandeur,  hath  a  convenient  haven  on 
the  tea.  of  Marmora,  over  againft  Mefampola.  The  country 
about  it  affords  very  good  fruits,  and  excellent  wines.  It 
contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  including  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, and  Jews,  as  well  as  Turks,  who  all  drive  a  confider- 
able  commerce  in  corn,  fruit,  fine  cloth,  tapeftry,  and  other 
LeVantlne  manufactures. 

Nicomedia,  by  the  Turks  named  Ifmia  and  Ifmigimid,  is  a 

large  and  populous  city,  with  rich  and  beautiful  bazars,  or 

-  Warehoufes,  markets,  halls,  and  other  public  edifices.     It  is 

fituate  on  a  fruitful  and  delicious  hill,  the  corn,  wine,  and 


fruits  that  grow  thereon  beinsr  reckoned  inferior  to  none  in 
Turky.  It  is  computed  to  contain  about  30,000  inhabitants, 
Turks,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  all  driving  a  confi- 
derable traffic  in  rr.anufadtures  of  filks,  cottons,  woollen  and 
linnen  cloths,  earthen  ware,  and  glafs  of  all  forts,  which 
make  it  one  of  the  moft  trading  cities  in  thefe  parts,  Befides 
all  thefe,  the  greateft  part  of  the  faics,  barques,  and  other 
trading  veffels  belonging  not  only  to  this  city,  but  even  to 
the  merchants  of  Conftantinople,  are  built  here. 
Chalcedon  was  once  a  city  of  great  traffic  and  opulence,  but 
it  is  now  dwindled  almoft  to  nothing. 

2.  Mysia  and  Lesser  Phrygia,  have  the  Propontis  for 
their  northern  boundary  ;  the  Hellefponton  the  weft ;  Phrygia 
Major  on  the  eaft;  and  Lydia  and  the  Archipelago  on  thefouth. 
The  Marmora  iflands  abound  with  corn,  wine,  fruits,  cot- 
ton, and  pafture  grounds,  whereon  are  bred  great  quantities 
of  cattle.  Praeconeffus,  the  largeft  of  them,  is  famed  for  its 
marble  quarries. 

Lampfacus,  now  Lampafco,  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the 
excellent  wines  it  produced ;  and  the  territory  about  it  is  ftill 
covered  with  fine  vines  and  pomegranates,  which  the  Turks 
cultivate  under  pretence  ofpreferving  the  raifins,  but,  in  fact, 
make  good  wine  and  brandy  of  them. 

3.  /Eolis,  has  Phrygia  Minor  on  the  north  ;  the  iEgean,  or 
./Eolian  fea  on  the  weft;  Ionia  on  the  fouth  ;  and  Lydia  011 
the  eaft.     Nothing  occurs  here  under  the  article  of  trade. 

4.  Ionia,  is  the  next  province  to  iEolis,  about  the  boundaries 
of  which  geographers  differ.  Its  only  confiderable  city  is  the 
following ; 

Smyrna,  by  the  Turks  called  Ifmyr,  is  one  of  the  fineft  ports 
in  the  Levant,  being  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  capable 
of  containing  the  largeft  navy  in  the  world  ;  and,  by  its  gene- 
ral and  flourifning  trade,  being  one  of  the  greateft  and  richeft 
cities  in  the  Afiatic  Turky.  The  commodioufnefs  of  its  har- 
bour hath  rendered  it  the  common  rendezvous  of  the  greateft 
mercantile  fhipping  in  all  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
ftaple  of  their  merchandize. 

It  was  very  confiderable  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  hath 
been  all  along  famed  for  its  great  commerce  with  all  nations, 
efpecially  the  Englifh,  many  of  our  confiderable  merchants 
refiding  in  it,  and  having  a  conful  to  protect  them. 
This  city  is  reckoned  to  contain  15,000  Turks,  10,000 
Greeks,  near  2000  Jews,  befides  Armenians,  Franks,  is'c. 
The  Perfian  caravans  pour  in  their  merchandizes  all  the  win- 
ter months ;  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  that 
of  May,  confifting,  communibus  annis,  of  about  2000  bales  of 
filk,  befides  other  cloths  of  linnen,  cotton,  &£.  drugs,  gums,  fifr. 
From  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Holland,  are  imported  co- 
chineal, indigo,  brafil-wood,  campeachy-wood,  copperas, 
fpices  of  all  forts,  tartar,  vitriol,  paper,  tin,  fteel,  enamel  ;  all 
forts  of  cloths,  furs,  Delft  and  Ancona  ware,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  other  commodities.  From  thence,  in  return,  is 
brought  Perfian  filk,  mohair,  cotton,  fine  and  coarfe  wool, 
wax,  gall-nuts,  rhubarb,  opium,  fcammony,  aloes,  tutty, 
galbanum,  tacamabac,  gum-tragacant,  ammoniac,  arabic, 
myrrh,  frankincenfe,  zedoar,  caffiamunair,  &c.  befides 
great  variety  of  tapeftry. 

The  whole  traffic  is  here,  as  well  as  in  all  Turky,  managed 
by  the  brokerage  of.  the  Jews,  the  Turks  never  tranfacting 
any  bargain  with  Chriftians  in  any  cafe,  but  leaving  it  to 
thofe  fubtle  brokers,  who  make  a  great  hand  of  it,  and  arc  all 
wealthy,  and  live  very,  handfomely,  and  fome  of  them  fplen- 
didly,  by  it.  The  whole  town  is  a  continued  bazar,  or  fair, 
where  nothing  that  can  be  wifhed  for  is  wanting,  either 
for  cloathing,  fuftenance,  or  pleafure  ;  becaufe  all  the  belt 
commodities  of  Afia  and  Europe  are  brought  hither,  and  fold 
at  cheap  rates. 

The  territory  about  Smyrna  is  very  fertile  with  fine  olive- 
trees  and  vines  ;  and  the  wine  made  here  is  excellent.  The 
confuls  of  England,  France,  and  Holland  live  here  in  a  very 
ftately  manner. 

5.  Caria,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ionia  and  the  river 
M.eander  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Great  Phrygia  and  Lydia  ;  and,  on 
the  fouth  and  weft,  by  the  Icarian  fea. 

6.  Doris,  projects  into  the  fea,  and  is  furrounded  by  it  on  all 
three  fides,  and  is  only  joined  to  Caria  on  the  north.  It  hath 
the  ifland  of  Scio,  or  Cos,  and  that  of  Rhodes,  on  the  fouth 
and  fouth-weft. 

7.  Lydia,  alias  Mjeonia,  borders  to  Phrygia  on  the  eaft,  to 
Myfia  on  the  north,  and  to  Caria  on  the  fouth,  but  its  limits, 
ftrictly  fpeaking,  lie  between  iEolis  on  the  fouth-weft,  Myfia 
on  the  north-weft,  Caria  on  the  fouth,  and  Phrygia  Major 
on  the  eaft.  In  this  province  is  the  river  Pactolus,  famed  for 
its  golden  fands,  and  the  mountain  Tmolus,  celebrated  for 
its  faffron  and  excellent  wines. 

The  country  round  Thyatira,  called  by  the  Turks  Akifher,  is 
covered  with  cotton-trees  and  corn-fields,  and  a  part  of  it, 
though  uncultivated,  with  tamarifks.  Here  are  fome  inferior 
workmen  in  the  cotton-work,  which  is  the  chief  manufacture 
of  the  place. 

Magnefia  ad  Sipylum,  called  by  the  Turks  Surleteffar,  is  re- 
duced from  a  once  large  and  populous  city  to  an  ordinary 
trading  town,  and  fubfifts  chiefly  on  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton-yarn. 

3  Laodicea, 
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'  Laodicea,  once  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  trading  towns  of 
Afia,  efpecially  for  the  exchange  of  money,  is  now  nothing 
but  a  vaft  heap  of  ruins. 

Dinghifly  is  large,  and  well-peopled,  and  drives  a  confidera- 
ble trade. 

8.  Phrvgia  Major,  has  Pamphylia  on  the  fouth  ;  Myfia 
on  the  weft  ;  Bithynia  on  the  north  j  and  Galatia  on  the 
eaft.  This  country  would  be  vaftly  fruitful,  if  well  cultivated. 
Cotyaeum,  now  Chiutaia,  is  a  large,  populous,  and  flourifh- 
ing  town. 

Syiinada,  was  antiently  much  famed  for  its  fine  marble,  which 
was  of  a  beautiful  white,  fpotted  with  red  and  purple,  and  of 
a  great  price. 

9.  Galatia,  by  the  Turks  now  called  Chiagare,  hathPhrygia 
Major  on  the  weft  ;  Paphlagonia  on  the  north  ;  Pamphylia 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  Cappadocia  on  the  eaft.  This  country  was 
antiently  efteemed  a  rich,  fertile  one,  and  was  famed  for 
producing  the  amethyft  ftone  in  great  quantities. 

Ancyra,  called  by  the  Turks  Angouri,  formerly  the  capital 
of  Galatia,  and  a  noble  city,  is  ftill  a  populous,  trailing 
place,  chiefly  in  camblets,  and  fuch  light  fluffs. 
The  city  of  Aphion,  or  Aphium,  has  its  name  from  the  quan- 
tities of  opium  which  are  made  in  and  about  it,  the  whole 
territory  producing  great  crops  of  poppy,  from  which  that 
excellent  drug,  called  by  the  Turks  aphion,   is  extracted. 

10.  Paphlagonia,  by  fome  made  a  part  of  Galatia,  together 
with  Pontus,  lies  on  the  north  of  Galatia,  is  divided  on  the 
eaft  from  Cappadocia  by  the  river  Halys;  on  the  weft  by  that 
of  Parthenius.  At  prcfent  it  is  called,  in  the  Turkifh,  the 
country  of  Pender,  or  Boli. 

Heraclea  Ponti,  now  Penderachi,  or  Eregri,  is  quite  funk 
from  its  antient  fplendor  and  commerce. 
Amaftris,  now  Amaftro,  from  being  a  famed  fea-port  under 
the  Roman  and  Greek  empires,  is  now  dwindled  to  nothing 
by  reafon  of  the  lofs  of  its  commerce. 
Teuthrania,  now  Tripoli,  is  ftill  a  good  port-town. 
Sinope,  now  Sinabe,  is  at  prefent  a  place  of  good  trade,  and 
maintains  a  very  profitable  fifhery.  The  country  about  it  is 
fertile,  if  it  was  well  cultivated  ;  witnefs  the  many  olive- 
trees  of  confiderable  bignefs  that  grow  in  it.  Strabo  long 
fince  obferved,  that,  in  all  the  coafts  from  this  city  quite  to 
Bithynia,  there  grew  great  numbers  of  trees,  fuch  as  olive, 
maple,  and  walnut,  with  fome  of  which  the  inhabitants  ufed 
to  build  fhips  ;  and  of  others,  fuch  as  the  maple  and  walnut, 
they  made  fine  tables,  cup-boards,  and  other  utenfils.  The 
fame  is  done  at  prefent,  except  that,  inftead  of  tables,  which 
the  Turks  do  not  ufe,  they  make  fophas,  and  other  forts  of 
flooring,  wainfeoting,  and  other  houfhold  ornaments.  Juna- 
polis,  now  Cinopolis,  formerly  a  good  trading  town,  is  now 
quite  inconfiderable.  SeeAMASiA,  and  Aladulia. 
Anatrum,  which  is  more  commonly  fpelt  Anatron,  the 
fcum  of  glafs,  which  fwims  in  the  crucible  when  the  matter 
is  in  fufion.  That  fcum  which  appears  variegated  with  divers 
colours,  efpecially  with  grey,  white,  brown,  and  blue,  con- 
tains a  kind  of  fait  proper  to  fatten  fheep,  and  which  is  alfo 
given  to  pigeons.  When  it  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  left 
expofed  to  a  moift  air,  a  part  of  it  diffolves,  and  the  remainder 
that  is  found  coagulated  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  differs  but 
little  from  common  fait. 
ANCHOR,  an  eflential  material  belonging  to  a  fhip.  It  is  a 
very  large  and  heavy  iron  inftrument,  with  a  double  hook  at 
one  end,  and  a  ring  at  the  other,  by  which  it  is  faftened  to  a 
cable.  It  is  eaft  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  or  rivers,  where 
taking  its  hold,  it  keeps  fhips  and  velTels  from  being  drove 
away  by  the  wind,  tide  or  currents. 

The  parts  of  an  anchor  are,  1.  The  ring  to  which  the  cable 
is  faftened.  2.  The  beam,  or  fhank,  which  is  the  longeft 
part  of  the  anchor.  3.  The  arm,  which  is  that  which  runs 
into  the  ground.  4.  The  flouke,  or  fluke,  by  fome  called 
the  palm,  which  is  that  broad  and  peaked  part,  with  its 
barbs,  like  the  head  of  an  arrow,  which  faftens  into  the 
ground.  5.  The  ftock,  a  piece  of  wood  faftened  to  the  beam 
near  the  ring,  ferving  to  guide  the  fluke,  fo  that  it  may  fall 
right,  and  fix  in  the  ground. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  anchors.  1.  The  largeft  is  called 
the  fheet  anchor,  and  is  never  ufed  but  in  violent  ftorms,  to 
hinder  the  fhip  from  being  drove  afhore.  2.  The  two  bow- 
anchors,  or  bowers,  which  are  lefs,  and  are  ufed  for  fhips  to 
ride  in  a  road,  or  harbour.  They  are  alfo  called  the  firft  and 
fecond  bower,  or  beft  and  fmall  bower.  3.  When  a  vefiel  is 
to  be  brought  up  or  down  a  river  by  the  winds,  though  the 
tide  be  contrary  to  it,  the  feamen  fet  their  forefail,  fore-top-fail, 
and  mizen-fail,  and  let  her  drive  with  the  tide.  If  fhe  comes 
too  near  the  fhore,  they  have  a  little  anchor  ready,  which  is 
called  the  rodger,  or  redgo-anchor,  with  a  hawfer  faftened  to 
it  from  the  fhip ;  and  this  they  drop  in  the  middle  of  the  cur- 
rent, by  which  means  they  wind  her  head  about ;  after  which 
they  take  up  the  anchor  again.  4.  The  ftream  anchor,  is  a 
fmall  anchor,  made  faft  to  the  ftream-cable,  for  a  fhip  to  ride 
by  in  gemle  ftreams  and  in  fair  weather.  5.  The  grapnel,  is 
an  anchor  for  a  fmall  fhip  or  boat. 

Merchants,  traders,  and  others,  who  fit  out  fhips  for  fea, 
cannot  be  too  careful  with  regard  to  the  goodnefs  of  anchors, 
fince  upon  them  chiefly  depends  the  prefervation  of  fhips  and 
cargoes,  and  even,  the   lives  of  all  thofe  who  are  on  board. 


They  ought,  therefore,  to  take  care  that  the  iron  of  whicH 
the  anchors  are  made  be  neither  too  foft  nor  too  brittle,  both 
thefe  defefts  being  very  dangerous.  If  the  iron  be  brittle,  the 
anchor  is  apt  to  break;  and,  if  it  be  too  foft  the  anchor  will 
bend.  In  order  to  make  anchors  of  a  good  quality,  it  is 
fometimes  the  practice  to  conjoin  the  brittle  iron  with  foft  and 
tough  iron  ;  and,  for  this  reafon,  the  Spanifh  or  Swedifh 
iron  ought  to  be  preferred,  and  united  together,  the  former 
being  foft,  and  the  latter  brittle. 

Aubin,  in  his  Marine  Dictionary,  obferves,  that  the  anchors 
of  a  large  veflel  are  made  fmaller  in  proportion  than  thofe  of 
a  fmall  veffeh  The  reafon  of  which,  fays  he,  is,  that  though 
the  fea  exerts  an  equal  force  againft  a  large  fhip  as  againff  a 
fmall  one,  fuppofing  that  they  both  have  an  equal  extent  of 
wood  in  the  water,  which  gives  room  to  the  water  to  act 
equally  againft  an  equal  extent ;  yet  the  fmall  veflel,  on  ac- 
count of  its  lightnefs,  has  not  the  fame  ftrensjth  with  the 
great  one,  to  refift  the  force  of  the  water,  which  mult  be 
fupplied  by  the  weight  of  the  anchor. 

From  thefe,  and  other  hydroftatic  principles,  which  are  not 
nccefl'ary  to  trouble  the  generality  of  traders  with,  the  follow- 
ing table  has  been  formed  ;  wherein  is  fnev/n,  by  means  of 
the  fhip's  breadth  within,  how  many  feet  the  beam,  or  fhank, 
ought  to  be  long,  giving  it  four  tenths,  or  two  fifths,  of 
the  fhip's  breadth  within  ;  by  which  proportion  may  be  re- 
gulated the  length  of  the  other  parts  of  the  anchor.  In  this 
table  is  reprefentcd  likewife  the  weight  an  anchor  ought  td 
be  for  a  fhip  from  8  feet  broad  to  45,  increafing  by  1  foot's 
breadth. 
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n 

J5 

16 

lt 

18 

J9 
20 
21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
3i 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
3« 
39 
40 

4i 
42 
43 
44 
45 


Length  of 
the  anchor' 
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Feet. 

3  4 

3  I 

4 

4  i 

4  « 

5  * 

5  \ 
6 

6  ! 

6  * 

a 

7  1 
7  i 
8 


9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
J3 
J3 
>4 
14 

15 
15 
16 
16 
16 
17 
ll 
iT 


Weighs  ■{ 


Weight. 

r    33lb- 
47 
64 

84 

no 
140 

17s 

216 
262 

314 

373 
439 
512 
592 
681 

778 

884 
I  coo 
II 24 

1259 
1405 
1562 
1728 

1906 
2-97 
2300 
2515 
2742 
2986 
3242 
3512 

3796 

4096 
4426 

4742 
5088 

545i 
5832 


The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ufe  large  round  ftones 
inftead  of  anchors.  And,  in  fome  other  places  of  the  Indies,- 
the  anchors  are  a  kind  of  wooden  machines,  loaded  with 
ftones.  Some  pretend  that  veflels  faftened  wi'h  thofe  forts 
of  machines  keep  fteadier  than  thofe  that  have  iron  anchors, 
or  only  a  ftone  *. 

*  They  who  are  defirons  of  ftudying  this  fubjedt  mr-re  thoroughly 
may  read  the Difcourfe' upon  Anchors,  wrote  by  Dr.  John  Ber- 
nouilli,  LL.D.  which,  in  the  year  1737,  carried  the  prize  in 
the  Royal  Acadejjiy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

Anchors  in '  France,  pay  duty  on  importation  50   fols   per 
hundred  weight. 
ANCHORAGE,    a  fea-term,    fignifying  in    general    a  place 
where  a  fhip  may  eaft  anchor. 

It  fignifies  alfo  a  duty  which  mailers  of  merchant-men  pay  in 
feveral  ports  of  France  to  the  king,  or  the  admiral,  for  the 
liberty  of  anchoring  in  thofe  ports.  This  duty  is  not  reckoned 
part  of  the  average  ;  and  infurers  of  fhips  sre  not  bound  to 
make  it  good.  "  It  is  due,  and  paid  by  the  matters  of  fhips, 
according  to  the  ordonnance  of  the  marine  made  in  the  year 
1681. 

Anchorage  in  England,  alfo  denotes  a  duty  taken  of  fhips  for 
the  pool  of  the  haven,  where  they  eaft  anchor.  The  ground 
in  all  ports  and  havens  being  the  king's,  no  man  can  eaft  an 
anchor  into  any  port,  without  paying  for  it  to  the  king's  offi- 
cer 


A  N  C 


A  N  C 


ter  appointed  by  patent.  It  muft  be  confidcred,  that  in  what- 
ever port,  haven,  or  harbour,  an  anchor  is  caft,  it  fhould  be 
commodioufly  fituated,  with  a  proper  depth  of  water,  and 
convenient  bottom  for  anchorage. 
ANCHOVY,  a  very  fmall  fea  fifh,  which  fome  take  to  be  only 
a  kind  of  fprat,  and  others  miftake  it  for  the  fardine,  or  pil- 
chard. But,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  it  by  its  figure  and  tafte,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  it  is  a  particular  fifh  in  its  kind,  which 
has  but  a  fmall  refemblance  of  the  fprat  and  fardine,  but  no- 
thing befides  like  them. 

The  anchovies  are  fifhed  on  the  coaft  of  Provence,  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  at  which  feafon  fhoals  of 
this  fifh  regularly  come  into  the  Mediterranean,  through  the 
{freights  of  Gibraltar.  They  are  fent  to  Paris  from  Nice,  Can- 
nes^Antibes,  St.  Tropez,  and  fome  other  places  in  Provence. 
Vaft  quantities  of  them  are  alfo  exported  into  foreign  countries. 
They  are  likewife  found  in  plenty  in  the  river  of  Genoa,  as 
alfo  on  the  coaft  of  the  ifie  of  Gorgone,  which  lies  over- 
againft  Leghorn ;  thefe  are  reckoned  the  beft.  There  is, 
befides,  a  great  quantity  of  them  that  comes  from  Sicily. 
It  is  remarkable  that  anchovies  are  feldom  fifhed  but  in  the 
night-time.  If  a  fire  be  kindled  on  the  poop  of  the  veffels 
ufed  for  this  fifhing,  the  anchovies  will  come  in  greater  num- 
bers into  the  nets ;  but  then  it  is  afferted,  that  it  has  been 
found  by  experience,  that  anchovies  taken  thus  by  fire  are 
neither  fo  good  nor  fo  firm,  and  will  not  keep  fo  well  as 
thofe  which  are  taken  without  fire. 

When  the  fifhery  is  over,  they  pull  off  the  heads  of  all  the 
anchovies,  gut  them,  and  afterwards  range  them  in  barrels 
of  different  weights,  the  largeft  of  which  do  not  weigh  above 
25  or  26  pounds,  and  they  put  a  good  deal  of  fait  in  them. 
Some  alfo  pickle  anchovies  in  fmall  Delft,  or  earthen  pots, 
made  on  purpofe,  of  2  or  three  pounds  weight,  more  or  lefs, 
which  they  cover  with  plafter,  to  keep  them  the  better.^ 
Anchovies  fhould  be  chofen  fmall,  frefh  pickled,  white  on 
the  outfide,  and  red  within.  They  muft  have  a  round  back  ; 
for  thofe  that  are  flat,  or  large,  are  often  nothing  but  fardines. 
Befides  thefe  qualities,  the  pickle,  on  opening  the  pots  or 
barrels,  muft  be  of  a  good  tafte,  and  not  have  loft  its  flavour. 
ANCONA,  a  marquiiate  in  Italy,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  eaft  by  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  by  the  Abruzzo  and  Ombria, 
and  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  on  the  weft.  Its  foil  is  fertile,  and 
its  chief  manufaftures  are  flax  and  wax,  which  are  whitened 
here  to  great  perfection. 
The  city  of  Ancona,  ftanding  on  the  Adriatic  fhore,  over 
againft  Dalmatia,  is  very  conveniently  fituated  for  carrying  on 
a  traffic  into  all  the  countries  on  the  oppofite  fhore.  It  was 
anciently  very  famous  for  it,  and  flourifhing,  but  is  very 
much  decayed  fince  Venice  has  engroffed  all  the  trade  of  this 
fea.  However,  pope  Clement  XII.  by  a  decree,  dated  Fe- 
bruary 16,  1732,  erefting  it  into  a  free  port,  has  endeavoured 
its  recovery.  The  harbour  is  a  very  good  one,  and,  though 
built  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  the  marble  of  it  looks  as  frefh 
as  ever.  The  trade  at  prefent  chiefly  confifts  in  filk  fluffs  and 
dreffed  leather.  The  Jews  are  almoft  the  only  people  that 
carry  on  the  bufinefs  here,  which  greatly  enriches  them. 
They  have  built  themfelves  a  very  ftately  fynagogue. 
There  is  no  money  coined. in  this  city;  but  all  foreign  coin 
is  received  there  upon  the  foot  of  the  Spanifh  piftole,  which 
is  reckoned  worth  31  julios  ;  the  julio,  at  the  rate  of  7 
fols,  1  denier  and  \  French  money  (about  3  pence  Englifh) 
the  piftole  at  the  rate  of  1 1  livres,  and  the  crown  at  the  rate 
of  60  fols. 


Gold  Coin. 

The  Spanifh  piftole       —  • — 
The  piftole  of  Italy        —         — 

The  new  fequin  —  — 

The  old  fequin  ■ —  — ' 

The  Hungarian  fequin  — 


31  julios. 
3° 
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Moft  of  the  fhips  bound  for  the  ports  of  the  Levant  take  off 
thofe  laft  fpecies  at  Ancona,  for  which  they  give  the  bankers, 
or  money-changers,  a  profit  of  f,  ^,  |,  4,  and  even  to  i  julio, 
according  to  the  fcarcity  of  the  fpecies  they  want,  or  the 
greater  or  lefler  occafion  they  have  for  them. 
As  to  other  coin,  the  evaluation  is  as  follows  : 


Other  coin. 


The  Roman  crown 
The  julio  — 

The  bayocco 


10  julios. 
10  bayoccos. 
4  quadrins. 


Of  Weights  and  Meafures. 


The  pound  weight  at  Ancona  is  but  9  ounces  and  1  of  the 

Paris  pound  ;  fo  that  1 00  pounds  weight  of  the  former  make 

but  60  of  the  latter.     Their  gros  weight  is  a  quintal  of  an 

loolb.  and  makes  about  73II7.  weight  of  London. 

The  length  of  the  bracciata,  or  fathom,  is  1  foot   11  inches 

and  6  lines  of  the  royal  foot  at  Paris  :  fo  that  100  fathoms 

of  Ancona  make  about  54  ells  of  Paris,  and  100  ells  or  auns 

of  Paris  make  128  yards  J  of  London. 

Their  mcafure  for  linncn  and  woollen  is  the   brace,  and  is 

about  27  i  inches  of  London, 


Their  monies  and  exchanges  in  general  being  the  fame  as  at 
Rome,  we  refer  to  that  general  head  for  an  ample  account 
thereof. 

Remarks. 

The  erecting  of  the  port  of  Ancona  into  a  free  port  by  a  de- 
cree of  pepe  Clement  XII.  dated  February  16,  1732,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Supplement  au  Corps  diplomatique  da 
droit  des  gensj  torn.  ii.   part  2.  art.  154. 

By  that  decree  his  holinefs  abolifhes  ahd  fuppreffes  all  duties, 
inipofts,  and  taxes,  which  ufed  to  be  paid  till  then  in  the  iaid 
port  and  city,  and  beftows  upon  them  the  following  privi- 
leges : 

1.  Commanders  and  mafters  of  fhips,  and  merchants  of  all 
nations,  fhall  freely  enter  the  port  of  the  city  with  their 
veflels  and  effects,  to  trade  and  difpofe  of  them  there  as  they 
fhall  think  fit,  either  by  wholefale  or  retail,  and  fhall  after- 
wards have  liberty  to  depart  from  thence  in  perfect  fafety. 

2.  In  order  to  remove  all  apprehenfions  merchants  might  be- 
under  of  being  detained  too  long,  in  cafe  any  difpute  fhould 
arife  concerning  their  merchandizes,  his  holinefs  confents 
that  the  confuls  of  merchants  ihould  take  cognizance  of  the 
matter,  and  confirms  all  the  privileges  formerly  granted  to 
them,  to  enjoy  them  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  confuls  do- 
in  the  Levant  and  in  Portugal ;  and  for  the  greater  eafe  of  the 
merchants  of  the  Levant,  or  of  Portugal,  and  that  they  may 
not  lofe  their  time  or  their  money  before  other  tribunals,  in 
cafe  they  be  not  fatisfied  with  the  fentence  of  their  own  con- 
fuls, his  holinefs  orders  that  they  fhall  bring  no  appeal  but  to 
the  confulfhip  of  merchants,  to  whofe  fentence  they  fhall  be 
obliged  to  fubmit. 

3.  The  merchants  and  workmen  who  fhall  fettle  in  the  faid 
city,  fhall  be  free,  during  10  years,  of  all  taxes  called  bene 
ftante,  (or  taxes  upon  land,  as  is  faid  in  Savary  ;  but  it  fhould 
rather  be  taxes  upon  people  in  good  circumftances)  and  of  all 
duties  of  importation  of  foreign  wine  and  oil  for  their  own 
ufe  and  confumption. 

4.  All  fhips  laden  with  merchandizes  that  fhall  land  in  the 
port  of  Ancona,  fhall  have  liberty  to  fell  and  negotiate  them 
to  the  beft  advantage ;  as  alfo  to  unload  their  effects,  and 
lodge  them  in  the  common  warehoufes  of  the  city,  and  to 
fend  them  out  of  town  by  water,  without  paying  any  duty 
or  impoft,  except  with  regard  to  grain  and  maflerizie,  or 
houfhold  goods  and  furniture  from  foreign  countries,  which 
fhall  not  be  imported  without  a  fpecial  licence. 

5.  To  prevent  all  diforders  with  refpect  to  merchandizes 
already  prohibited,  as  woollen  cloth,  filk,  brocadoes,  laces 
of  gold,  filver,  filk,  or  thread,  &c.  and  others,  the  impor- 
tation of  which  into  the  ftate  of  the  Church  might  be  prohi- 
bited hereafter,  his  holinefs  commands  that  it  fhall  be  free  to 
export  them  out  of  the  faid  city,  and  for  that  purpofe  a  place 
fhall  be  appointed,  where  they  may  be  fafely  kept  till  the 
fhips  be  ready  to  export  them  out  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Church,  or  to  fuch  other  places  where  they  fhall  not  be  pro- 
hibited :  and,  for  the  faid  warehoufe-room,  there  fhall  be  paid 
only  5  bayoccos  for  a  cart-load  of  the  faid  merchandizes, 
which  mall  be  freely  carried  out  of  the  harbour,  without  pay- 
ing any  duty  or  impoft. 

6.  The  lazaretto,  or  peft-houfe,  of  Ancona,  fhall  be  tho- 
roughly cleaned,  and  the  infpectors  of  health  fhall  take  all 
poflible  care  of  the  public  fecurity. 

7.  No  perfon  fhall  perform  the  office  of  a  broker  without 
being  firft  examined,  and  procuring  a  certificate  from  the 
confuls,  and  the  number  of  brokers  fhall  be  fixed. 

8.  For  the  encouragement  of  all  traders,  and  preventing  all 
difputes  among  them,  his  holinefs  orders  that  the  effects  that 
fhall  have  been  fold,  or  negociated,  in  the  free  city  and  port 
of  Ancona,  fhall  be  immediately  fubject  to  the  ufual  and  pub- 
lic duties,  by  paying  the  fmall  tax  abovementioned,  without 
any  alteration  ;  which  is  to  be  underftood,  both  with  regard 
to  the  effects  exported  by  water,  and  to  thofe  imported  or 
exported  by  land. 

9.  There  fhall  be  people  appointed  on  purpofe  to  pack  and 
unpack  the  merchandizes,  whofe  falary  fhall  be  fixed. 

10.  The  duty  of  anchorage  for  all  vcffels  entering  the  free 
port  of  Ancona  within  the  following  diftriit,  namely,  from 
the  point  di  Falconara,  in  aftrait  line  to  the  rock  della  Volpe, 
whether  thofe  veflels  be  loaded,  or  only  in  ballaft,  and  from 
what  place  foever  they  come,  fhall  be  as  follows  : 


For  fmall  veflels,  failing  in  the  gulph  of  1  crowns. 
Venice,  of  the  bulk  of  50  migliaia?  or  >        o 
75  rubbia         —         t —         —  3 

For  larger  veffels,  in  proportion  to  their  l 
bulk,  to  200  migliaia,  or  300  rubbia    J 

For    fmall   veflels,  failing  without   the  7 
gulph,  of  50  migliaia  —  J 

For  larger,  in  proportion  to  200  migliaia  4 

For  all  other  large  veflels  failing  both 
within  and  without  the  gulph,  namely, 
fhips,  patachias,  flutes,  brigantines, 
pinks,  and  other  fuch  veffels,  of  200 
migliaia,  or  300  rubbia         ■ — 


bayocc. 

50 


For 


AND 


AND 


For  thofe  of  300  migliaia  — 
For  thofe  of  450  migliaia  — 
For  all  larger  fhips  — 


—  10 

—     15 

—  20 


1 1.  The  captains  or  matters  fhall  on  their  arrival  declare  to 
the  caftoralio  (or  regifter),  or  to  his  clerics,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  effects  they  have  on  board,  the  perfons  to 
whom  they  are  directed,  for  the  fake  of  preventing  all  difor- 
ders,  particularly  with  regard  to  prohibited  goods. 

12.  All  captains  and  matters  are  forbid  to  unload  any  ballad, 
or  to  throw  any  dirt  in  the  harbour,  under  the  penalty  of 
200  crowns,  and  a  place  is  appointed  where  ballaft  may  be 
caft. 

13.  According  to  the  cuftom  practifed  in  all  ports,  the  vettels 
which  fhall  lie  in  that  of  Ancona,  fhall  be  obliged  to  provide 
therafelves  with  bifcuit,  fait,  fletti,  wine,  isfc.  as  they  fhall 
have  occafion  for. 

The  erecting  of  Ancona  into  a  free  port  was  looked  upon 
with  an  evil  eye  by  the  Venetians,  becaufe  it  draws  thither 
the  merchants  from  the  Levant,  and  from  the  north,  who 
were  ufed  to  go  to  Venice.   , 

The  other  principal  places  of  trade  in  the  marquifate  of  An- 
cona, are ; 

The  city  of  Loretto,  whofe  whole  traffic  confifts  in  pilgrims 
ftaffs  and  dreflcs,  crucifixes,  images,  beads,  medals,  &c. 
and  is  very  confiderablc,  on  account  of  the  vaft  confluence 
of  Arrangers  hither. 

Recanatx,  is  reckoned  a  good  trading  city,  and  has  a  fair  in 
September  which  lafts  15  days. 

The  city  of  Tolentino,  likewife  is  much  reforted  to  by  mer- 
chants of  all  forts  on  account  of  its  fairs. 

ANCONY,  at  the  iron  works,  a  bloom  wrought  into  the  form 
of  a  flat  iron  bar,  about  three  feet  long,  with  two  fquare 
rough  knobs,  one  at  each  end. 

ANDALUSIA,  a  province  in  Spain,  is  divided  on  the  north 
from  Eftremadura  and  New  Cattileby  the  chain  of  mountains 
called  Sierra  Morena  ;  on  the  caft  from  Portugal  by  the  river 
Chauca,  and  from  Algarve  by  the  Guadiana  ;  on  the  fouth  it 
hath  the  ocean,  the  mouth  of  the  (freights  of  Gibraltar,  and 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  along  the  fouth-eatt  it  hath 
the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

Remarks. 

No  part  of  Spain  exceeds  this  in  wealth  and  fertility,  in  com- 
merce from  without,  and  plenty  of  every  thing  within  them- 
felves  ;  the  former  is  owing  to  their  maritime  fituation,  and 
commodious  harbours ;  the  latter  to  the  richnefs  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants ;  the  furprifing  quan- 
tities of  wheat,  wines,  and  oil  it  produces,  is  almott  beyond 
credibility;  and  we  have  been  well  informed  of  one  fingle 
town  which  hath  been  known  to  make  75,000  pipes  of  wine, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  oil  in  a  year.  They  abound  alfo 
with  numberlefs  cattle  throughout  the  whole  province. 
It  is  alfo  needlefs  to  mention  the  fo  well,  known  exquifite 
oranges,  citrons  of  Seville,  and  fine  raifins,  almonds,  figs, 
pomegranates,  &c.  that  are  the  natural  growth  of  this  pro- 
vince. Here  is  likewife  a  great  plenty  of  curious  white  fait, 
the  beft  of  fugar,  fine  fcarlet  berries  for  dying,  and,  in  a 
word,  every  thing  that  can  make  a  country  wealthy  and  de- 
lightful. 

They  have  alfo  rich  mines  of  gold,  -filver,  and  bafe  metals, 
which  have  been  wholly  neglected  fince  the  difcovery  of  Ame- 
rica. Nor  fhould  we  omit  their  moft  celebrated  breed  of 
horfes,  fo  famous  in  all  ages  and  nations ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
thofe  of  the  river  Guadalquivir,  or  the  famed  Bcetis  of  the 
ancients,  have  always  exceeded  all  other  parts  of  Spain  for 
the  fineft  and  fleetett  ;  and  the  city  of  Cordova  ftill  retains  its 
ancient  reputation,  for  being  the  beft  breeders  of  that  noble 
and  ufeful  creature. 
I.  Seville,  or  Sevjle,  is  the  capital  city  in  this  province,  and 
the  greateft  next  to  Madrid.  It  is  feated  in  a  moft  fruitful 
plain,  on  the  river  Guadalquivir,  which  is  navigable  for  large 
veflels  near  forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  it,  and  over  which  it 
hath  a  ftout  bridge  of  feventeen  boats,  which  joins  the  city 
to  a  large  fuburb  on  the  other  fide,  called  Triana,  which  is 
well  filled  with  inhabitants,  and  variety  of  tradefmen  of  all 
denominations. 


R  e 


MARKS. 


The  Cafa  de  Contratacion,  or  India  Houfe,  was  erected  here 
in  the  year  1513,  for  the  regulation  of  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  the  Spanilh  Weft  India  trade  :  and  a  royal  court  anno 
1556,  confifting  of  a  regent  and  eight  judges. 
The  exchange,  which  was  built  here  for  the  accommodation 
of  merchants,  is  faid  to  have  coft  a  million  of  ducats.  The 
mint  keeps  here  180  officers  in  pay,  and,  when  it  works,  can 
coin  700  marks,  each  containing  eight  ounces  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver, in  a  day.  The  cuftom- houle  maintains  257  officers, 
whofe  lalaries  amount  to  54,000  ducats  per  ann. 
Here  the  great  heat  of  the  fummer  is  fully  recompenfed  by  the 
pleafantnefs  of  the  three  oth^r  feafons,  as  well  as  by  the 
abundance  of  all  things  for  fulleniir.ee  and  delight ;  and  more 
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particularly  by  the  neighbouring  wood,  called  the  Ajorafce, 
or  the  farm  of  olives.  This  delightful  place,  which  extends 
27  miles  in  compafs,  doth  produce  feveral  thoufand  tons  of 
oil  annually,  whilft  the  adjacent  plains  and  vallies  do  yield  no 
lefs  a  plenty  of  corn  and  wine. 

Among  the  manufactures  that  are  carried  on  in  this  city,  thofe 
of  the  nlk  and  filver  fluffs  are  the  moft  confiderablc.  In  the 
fuburb  of  Triana,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  there  are  <;o 
workhoufes  of  feveral  forts  of  curious  earthen  ware,  particu- 
larly of  glazed  tiles  forchimnies,  like  thofe  made  in  Holland. 
Here  is  likewife  made  an  excellent  foap,  of  which  15,000 
hundred  weight  is  tranfported  into  other  ports  of  Spain,  or 
exported  into  foreign  countries.  Without  the  city  are  falt-pits, 
and  rich  quarries  of  the  fineft  jafper  marble,  and  other  curious 
ftones.  But  the  moft  confiderablc  branch  of  trade  here  has 
been  that  of  the  Weft  Indies,  which  Roderigo  Caro  caft  up 
out  of  the  books  of  the  India-Houfe,  taking  the  returns  from 
thofe  countries,  as  entered  at  Seville,  from  anno  1492  to 
anno  1592,  that  being  thefirft  century  after  their  difcovery, 
and  found  it  to  amount  to  the  value  of  five  thoufand  millions, 
in  gold  and  filver,  pearl,  and  other  products  of  Spanifh 
America.  This  was  only  what  was  entered,  and  what  was 
not  ii  reckoned  it  ill  more  ;  and,  were  the  entries  examined 
of  the  next  century,  from  anno  1592  to  1692,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  it  would  greatly  exceed  the  other.  But  the  trade  of 
Spanifh  America  is  now  carried  on  by  the  way  of  Cadiz,  or 
Calcr,  in  this  fame  province. 

All  along  the  river  are  many  curious  and  commodious  keys, 
where  veflels  of  good  burthen  may  fafely  lie.  The  conveni- 
ence of  this  navigable  river,  from  the  mouth  of  which,  keys 
are  diftant  about  36  miles,  brings  hither  a  vatt  concourfe  of 
merchants  fhipping,  who  have  Irately  houfes  in  the  city  and 
fuburbs,  and  live  in  a  fplcndid  manner  ;  which  is  always  found 
to  be  the  cafe  wherever  commerce  flourifhes  in  any  tolerable 
degree. 

2.  Cordova  is  the  ncxtcity  in  dignity  to  Seville  in  this  province. 
It  ftands  on  a  fertile  and  delicious  plane,  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  mountains  of  Sierra  Morula,  and  in  a  pleafant  wholefome 
air.  Befides  the  extraordinary  fruitfulnefs  of  its  foil  round 
about,  which  fapplies  it  with  plenty  of  the  beft  wheat,  wine, 
oil,  fruits,  and  every  thing  that  can  render  it  delightful  and 
opulent,  it  carries  on  a  great  variety  of  trades  and  manufac- 
tures, and  particularly  the  woollen  and  filken  of  the  fineft 
kind,  and  in  very  great  perfection  ;  and  alfo  that  of  a 
curious  gilt  leather,  in  great  requeft  there  as  well  as  in  foreign 
countries. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  famed  for  its  fine  breed  of  horfes,  which 
are  reckoned  the  moft  fleet  and  mettlefome,  as  well  as  the  beft 
difciplincd  and  moft  warlike  in  Europe. 

3.  Cadiz  is  the  next  in  rank  of  the  royal  cities  in  this  province. 
The  advantageous  fituation  of  this  city  for  maritime  traffic, 
drew  in  formerly  a  feries  of  other  nations,  fuch  as  the  Phoe- 
nicians, Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Phocians,  and  other  Greeks, 
and  afterwards  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  who  were  all 
poflefled  of  it  by  turns,  though  the  Romans  longer  than  any 
other.  The  fpacioufnels  of  the  harbour,  its  being  iurrounded 
by  the  fea,  feated  upon  the  ocean,  fo  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  within  fo  fhort  a  paflage  over  to  Afric,  made  it 
of  fuch  confequence,  that  whatever  nation  was  poflefled  of  it, 
did  ftill  endeavour  to  add  fomething  to  its  ftrength  and  gran- 
deur. 

What  renders  Cadiz  the  more  confiderable  at  prefent,  is  its 
convenient  fituation  for  the  reception  of  all  merchandizes  ieat 
by  the  feveral  European  nations  thither,  in  order  to  go  by  the 
galleons  and  flota  to  Spanifh  America  afterwards  ;  thele  Spa- 
nifh bottoms  being  only  authorized  by  his  Catholic  majdty 
for  that  purpofe. 

The  council  of  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies  at  Madrid  has  the 
fole  controul  of  this  important  affair  ;  and  they  appoint  the. 
tribunal  of  contradtation  refident  at  Seville,  for  the  due  care 
and  infpection  of  the  galleons  and  flota  at  Cadiz,  at  their 
outfet  to,  and  return  from,  America,  in  order  to  prevent  all 
frauds  in  the  royal  revenues  of  Spain.  See  the  articles  Gal- 
leons and  Flota,  and  the  trade  of  Spanish  America. 

4.  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  is  another  city  in  this  province, 
feated  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Guadaletta,  about  6  miles 
from  the  fea,  and  about  fifty  fouth  from  Seville.  Its  territory 
is.  fo  rich  and  fruitful,  that,  befides  vaft  quantities  of  wheat, 
fruit,  cattle,  and  provjjions  of  all  forts,  it  yields  annually 
6c, 000  pipes  of  the  wine- we  call  fherry.  It  has  likewife  been 
reckoned  to  breed  in  thofe  plains- about  2000  horfes  every 
year,  till  of  late. 

5.  Gibraltar,  a  famed  and  well-known  fea-port  on  the  mouth 
of  the  {heights. 

Remarks. 

Since  the  Englifh  have  been  mafters  of  this  town,  it  is  become 
a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  which  it  was  not  before,  efpe- 
cially  between  the  coaft  of  Barbary  and  this  place  :  the  Eng- 
lifh merchants  here  having  great  warehoufes  of  all  kinds  of 
goods  of  the  growth  of  Barbary  •,  fo  that  they  furnifti  the 
merchants  in  London  on  as  good  terms  as  they  ufually  had 
them  in  Barbary  ;  and,  by  the  convenience  of  fhipping,  can 
fend  them  to  England  in  finaller  quantities  than  by  loading 
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veffels  wholly,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do  before  They  had 
a  great  trade  here  by  barco  longos,  and  open  veffels,  with 
the  Barbary  coaft,  when  we  had  War  with  the  emperor  of 
Morocco  ;  fo  that  the  trade  is  never  fhut  up  :  and  Gibraltar 
is  now  the  market  for  the  wax,  copper,  almonds,  drugs,  and 
other  produ&s  of  Barbary,  which  they  fell  to  the  Spaniards, 
efpecially  wax,  in  very  large  quantities. 
The  city  is  reckoned  impregnable  on  the  land  fide,  and  is  ex- 
tremely ftrong  to  the  fea  alio,  and  has  proved  of  the  laft  im- 
portance to  Great-Britain  in  wars  with  Spain  or  France.  Nor 
is  it  of  lefs  importance  to  the  Englifh  in  cafe  of  a  war  with 
the  Moors  of  Sallee,  or  with  the  Turks  of  Algiers  ;  here  be- 
ing generally,  on  fuch  occafions,  men  of  war  Stationed  to 
cruize  upon  thofe  rovers,  and  to  convoy  our  merchantmen  in 
time  of  danger.  See  the  article  Mediterranean,  for  the 
importance  of  Gibraltar  to  Great-Britain. 

6.  Ezija,  or  Ecija,  feated  on  the  Xenil,  a  little  above  where 
that  river  falls  into  the  Guadalquivir,  and  on  a  fertile  and  de- 
lightful plain,  producing  immenfe  quantities  of  corn,  wine, 
oil,  filk,  and  efpecially  cotton  and  fine  horfes. 

7.  San  Lucar  is  a  city  and  port  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  45  miles  below  Seville,  and  ferves  as  a  port  to 
that  celebrated  city,  and  well  known  throughout  Europe; 
but  was  much  more  confiderable  before  the  Spanifh  and  Weft- 
India  fleets  were  allowed  to  fet  out  from,  and  return  to,  Cadiz. 

8.  Lucen  a  is  as  delicioufly  feated  as  any  city  in  Europe,  no  fpot 
of  ground  producing  greater  plenty  of  generous  wine,  fine 
oil,  and  choice  provifions,  than  this  territory  doth. 
Thefe  are  the  chief  cities  in  this  province  of  Spain,  which  are 
any  thing  remarkable  for  trade.  And  as  the  others  abound 
in  the  like  productions,  it  is  needlefs  to  make  repetitions. 

ANDIRA,  or  ANGELYN,  a  tree  of  Brazil,  the  wood  of 
which  is  hard  and  fit  for  building.  Its  bark  is  of  an  afh-co- 
lour,  and  its  leaves  are  like  thole  of  laurels,  but  fmaller  :  it 
produces  blackifh  buds,  from  which  arife  a  great  manyblof- 
foms  in  a  clufter,  which  are  odoriferous,  and  of  a  fine  pur- 
ple and  blue  colour.  Its  fruit  is  of  the  fize  and  figure  of  a 
hen's  egg ;  it  is  green  at  firft,  but  becomes  black  by  degrees, 
and  has  a  future,  or  feam,  on  one  fide :  it  is  extremely  bitter, 
and  has  a  very  hard  fhell,  and  in  the  infide  there  is  a  yel- 
lowifh  feed,  or  kernel,  of  a  bad  tafte,  fomething  bitter,  and 
aftringent. 

That  kernel,  being  pulverized,  is  given  for  killing  worms, 
but  the  quantity  taken  muft  be  lefs  than  a  fcruple  ;  for  they 
fay  it  would  be  a  poifon  if  too  much  of  it  was  taken. 
The  bark,  the  wood,  and  the  fruit  ©f  this  tree,  are  as  bitter 
as  aloes  ;  and  herein  it  differs  from  another  andira,  which  is 
like  it  in  all  refpedts,  excepting  its  tafte,  which  is  infipid.  The 
wild  beafts  eat  of  its  fruit,  which  makes  them  grow  fat. 

ANE'E,  or  ASNE'E,  a  meafure  for  grain,  ufed  in  fome  pro- 
vinces of  France,  particularly  in  Languedoc  and  Maconnois. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  real  meafure,  fuch  as  the  minot  may 
be  at  Paris,  but  rather  a  collection  of  a  certain  number  of 
other  meafures. 

At  Lyons,  the  anee  contains  6  bichets,  which  make  a  feptier, 
and  3  buftiels  (boiffeaux)  of  Paris.  At  Macon  the  anee  is 
of  20  mealures,  which  amount  to  a  feptier  and  8  bufhels  of 
Paris. 

With  regard  to  foreign  meafures,  4  anees  of  Lyons  make  7 
tnuids  of  Amfterdam,  which  contain  but  3  anees  of  Macon. 

Anee  alfo  fignifies,  at  Lyons,  a  certain  quantity  of  wine,  which 
is  the  load  an  afs  can  carry  at  once  ;  (from  whence  that  name 
was  taken  ;  for  ane,  or  afne,  fignifies  an  afs  in  French)  that 
load  is  fixed  at  8c  pots  (or  Englifh  quarts,  wine  meafure). 
The  bichet  of  Lyons  weighs  60  pounds,  and  the  afne  360. 
The  weight  of  Lyons  is  16  per  cent,  lighter  than  that  »f  Paris, 
by  16  marks  per  100  pounds  weight,  the  mark  weight. 
An  anee  and  a  bichet  make  at  Marfeilles  17  fivadieres ;   100 
anees  make  131  loads  and  a  quarter ;  and  one  anee  is  one 
load  and  7^. 

The  feveral  meafures  from  Lyons  to  Gray  in  Franche  Comte, 

and  their  proportions  to  the  anee  of  Lyons. 
The  meafure  from  Neuville  to  St.  Genis,  within  a  league  in 
a  ftrait  line,  is  2  per  cent,  fmaller  than  that  of  Lyons. 
At  Trcvoux,  and  as  far  as  Montmerle,  and  acrofs  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  St.  Trivier,  100  neuvaines  make  1 12  anees  of 
Lyons. 

From  Montmerle  to  Brief  de  Davannon,    and   acrofs  the 
country  to  Thoiffey,   100  anees  make  136  of  Lyons. 
At  Pont  de  Vefle,  and  Pont  de  Bage,  to  Pont  de  Vaux,  100 
anees  make  137  of  Lyons. 
At  Macon  as  in  the  foregoing  article. 
At  Tournus  100  bichets  make  1  20  anees  of  Lyons. 
At  Chalons  100  bichets  make  85  anees  of  Lyons. 
At  Verdun  the  bichet  is  equal  to  the  anee  of  Lyons. 
At  Beaune  joo  bichets  make  1 14  anees  of  Lyons. 
At  Suerre  100  bichets  make  107  anees  of  Lyons. 
There  muft  be  100  of  them  at  Nuits. 
100  homines  of  St.  Jean  de  Laune  make  126  anees. 
At  Auftonc  222,  and  at  Maxilli  250. 
At  Marnaud  ico  anees  make  112  of  Lyons. 
At  Lovaur  100  carteaux  make  1 18  anccs  of  Lyons. 
At  St.  Trivier  100  bichets  make  120  anees  of  Lyons. 


At  Belleville  and  at  Montmerle,  the  anee  is  of  ij  meafures, 
which  ought  to  make  17  bichets  at  Lyons. 
The  faid  anee  weighs  440  pounds  Lyons  weight,  and  380 
pounds  mark  weight. 
ANKGRAS,  a  meafure  for  corn  ufeJ  at  Seville  and  Cadiz  in 
Spain.  Four  anegras  make  a  cahis  ;  4  cahis  make  a  fanepa  ; 
and  50  fanegas  the  laft  of  Amfterdam.  See  weights  and  mea- 
fures, tinder  the  articles  of  Spain  and  Holland,  reduced 
to  the  Englifh  ftandard. 
ANGEL,  called  in  French  ANGELOT,  a  gold  coin  ftruck  in 
England,  where  fome  few  aie  ftill  to  be  fcen  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious.  It  had  its  name  from  the  figure  of  an  angel 
reprefented  upon  it.  It  was  23  carats  3  fine,  and  weighed  4 
pennyweights.  Its  value  in  1  Hen.  VI.  was  6  s.  4d.  in 
1  Hen.  VIII.  7  s.  6  d.  in  34  Hen.  VIII.  8  s.  in  6  Ed w.  VI. 
it  was  10  s.  in  2Eliz.  10  s.  and  in  38  Eliz.  10  s.  And  the 
half  angel,  or,  as  it  was  fometimes  called,  the  angelet,  was 
worth  one  half  of  this,  and  the  quarter  angelet  in  proportion. 
There  have  alfo  been  angels  of  gold  coined  in  France,  on 
which  was  reprefented  the  figure  of  St.  Michael,  holding  a 
fword  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  an  efcutcheon  with  three 
fleurs-de-lis,  and  trampling  a  ferpent  under  his  feet. 
The  filver  angels,  or  angelots,  which  the  Englifh,  while  they 
were  in  pofleffion  of  Paris,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  VI. 
and  in  the  beginning  of  that  of  Charles  VII.  caufed  to  be 
ftruck,  had  alfo  the  figure  of  an  angel,  but  holding  in  his 
hand  an  efcutcheon  with  the  arms  of  England  and  France, 
Henry  VI.  ftiling  himfelf  king  of  thofe  kingdoms.  Thofe 
filver  angels  were  worth  15  fols. 
ANGELICA,  called  alfo  ARCHANGELICA,  or  the  ROOT 
of  the  HOLY  GHOST,  in  Latin  angelica,  or  radix  Syria- 
ca,  a  medicinal  plant,  highly  efteemed,  becaufe  it  is  thought 
to  be  an  antidote  againft  poifon,  for  which  reafon  it  is  ufed 
in  the  compofition  of  Venice  treacle. 

This  plant  grows  on  the  higheft  mountains,  and  is  particu- 
larly found  in  great  plenty  in  thofe  of  Bohemia.  Its  root 
forms  a  kind  of  knot  of  the  bignefs  of  a  walnut,  from  which 
iffue  many  fmall  blackifli  threads,  a  foot  long,  pretty  much 
like  black  hellebore.  The  root  is  white  within,  of  a  thin 
fubftance,  a  fharp  tafte,  and  an  aromatic  fcent.  The  ftalk 
which  flioots  out  of  it,  grows  about  a  cubit  high,  it  is  hol- 
low, and  has  feveral  knots.  It  is  of  a  reddifh  black.  Its 
leaves  are  of  a  dark  green,  long  and  indented,  and  its  blof- 
foms  or  flowers,  which  form  a  kind  of  umbrella,  are  white, 
and  produce  a  flat  feed,  of  a  lanticular  figure. 
The  roots  of  angelica  Ihould  be  chofen  whole,  thick,  long, 
brown  without,  and  white  within  :  they  muft  not  be  worm- 
eaten,  which  they  feldom  efcape,  when  kept.  Their  fmell 
and  tafte  muft  be  agreeable,  aromatic,  and  fomething  bitter- 
ifh.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of  exalted  oil  and  volatile 
fait.  This  root  is  brought  dry  from  feveral  places.  Thofe 
that  come  from  Bohemia  are  better  than  thofe  of  England  and 
Holland.  Care  muft  be  taken,  above  all,  not  to  be  impofed 
upon  by  the  roots  of  maon,  a  plant  which  comes  from  Bur- 
gundy :  but  the  impofition  may  eafily  be  difcovered,  for  the 
root  of  angelica  is  like  that  of  black  hellebore,  and  the  root 
of  maon  like  that  of  common  parfley. 
ANGELOT,  a  fort  of  fmall  cheefe,  very  fat  and  excellent. 
It  is  made  in  the  country  of  Bray  in  Normandy,  whence  it  is 
called  angelot  of  Bray.  This  fort  of  cheefe  is  commonly  pre- 
fented  upon  table  in  little  moulds,  either  fquare,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  heart. 
ANGLESEY,  an  ifland  and  county  in  North  Wales,  encom- 
pafTed  by  the  irifh  Sea  on  all  fides,  except  on  the  fouth-eaft, 
towards  the  continent  of  Britain,  where  it  is  divided  from 
Carnarvonshire  by  the  narrow  frith  of  Menen,  which  in  fome 
places,  at  low  water,  is  fordable,  from  Beaumaris  on  the  eaft, 
to  Holyhead  on  the  weft. 

The  foil  is  more  fruitful  than  could  be  imagined,  it  appearing 
ftony,  rocky,  or  mountainous.  Giraldus  extolled  it  for  the 
moft  fruitful  country  for  wheat  in  all  Wales,  infomuch  that, 
in  his  time,  it  was  proverbially  called  the  mother  or  nurfe  of 
Wales,  by  reafon,  when  other  countries  failed,  this  had  fuch 
plentiful  harvefts,  that  it  ufed  to  fupply  all  Wales. 
It  is  at  this  time  generally  very  rich  in  corn,  particularly  in 
wheat,  faid  to  be  the  beft  in  Wales,  as  alfo  in  cattle,  fifh,  and 
fowl:  it  produces  likewife  great  plenty  of  mill-ftones  and 
grind-ftones,  and  fome  allum. 

1.  Beaumaris  is  the  chief  town,  and  has  a  good  hatbour  for 
Shipping  ;  their  market  is  well  fupplied  wirh  provifions,  and 
it  is  the  ufual  town  for  the  reception  of  paffengers  from  Lon- 
don to  Ireland,  before  they  take  fhipping  for  Holyhead. 

2.  Holyhead  is  the  ftation  for  the  packet-boat  to  Ireland; 
it  lies  oppofite  to  Dublin,  to  which  it  is  the  fhorteft  and  the 
fafeft  paflage  over  St.  George's  Channel.  The  packet-boats 
from  Dublin  arrive  here  three  times  a  week,  if  the  wind  per- 
mits, and  are  larger  than  thofe  to  Holland  and  France,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  confidering  that  St.  George's  channel  is  (o 
boifterous,  efpecially  in  the  winter. 

ANGOLA,  a  kingdom,  which  is  reckoned  part  of  that  of  Con- 
go, on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Angola,  though  it  extends  not 
above  25  or  30  leagues  along  the  coaft,  furnifhes,  neverthe- 
lefs,  the  Europeans  with  the  greateft  number  of  flavcs,  and 
thefe  the  beft  of  all  Africa.  It  is  true  that  this  kingdom  ex- 
tends 
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tends  very  much  in  length  and  breadth  within  land,  fo  that 
it  is  not  much  lefs  than  150  leagues  broad,  and  as  many 
long.     Its  capital  is  Loanda  fan  Paolo. 

Remarks. 

Though  the  Portugueze  are  extremely  powerful  in  the  inland 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola,  and  though  moft  of  the  ne- 
groes of  this  province,  which  they  have  fubducd,  are,  as  it 
were,  vaflals  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  to  which  they  pay 
every  year  a  tribute  in  flaves;  yet  the  trade  of  negroes,  which 
is  carried  on  at  that  coaft,  has  always  continued  free  and 
open  to  the  other  European  nations ;  and  the  Ehglifh,  French, 
and  Dutch,  fend  thither  yearly  a  pretty  large  number  of  fhips, 
which  carry  off  fcvcral  thoufands  of  thofe  poor  wretches,  and 
convey  them  to  their  own  colonies  in  America*  or  to  thofe 
of  the  Spaniards. 

The  Portugueze,  however,  carry  off  the  greateft  number; 
and  it  is  a  wonder  they  have  not  yet  difpeoplcd  the  country, 
confidering  that  almoft  every  year  they  buy  there  no  lefs  than 
15,000  negroes,  whom  they  fend  into  the  Brazils,  to  work 
in  their  gold  and  diamond  mines. 

The  villages,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  kingdom  of  An- 
gola, the  libattes,  of  Cambamba,  Embaco,  and  Murtingomo, 
thole  which  furnifh  the  greateft  number  of  (laves  to  the  Por- 
tugueze merchants  who  carry  on  that  trade. 
The  commodities  which  they  give  in  exchange,  are  woollen 
cloths  with  broad  lifts, ftriped  feather-beds, crimfonfilk,  fluffs, 
linens,  velvets,  gold  and  filver  lace,  broad  black  ferges, 
Turkey  carpets,  thread  of  all  Colours,  filk  for  fewing  and 
quilting,  Canary  wine,  brandy,  oil  of  olives,  feamen's  knives, 
fpices,  refihed  fugar,  large  fifhing-hooks,  large  pins  an  inch 
long,  and  others  of  feveral  fizes,  needles,  &c. 
The  Portugueze  have  alfo  a  fettlement  in  Benguela,  a  fmall 
kingdom  under  the  dependency  of  Angola,  where  they  have 
fome  trade  ;  but  that  place  is  unwholefome,  and  more  proper 
to  be  inhabited  by  the  condemned  criminals,  whom  the  tri- 
bunal of  Lifbon  banifhes  thither,  than  the  dwelling-place  of 
free  perfons,  who  follow  the  profeflion  of  merchants. 
Our  author  fpeaks,  after  this,  of  Loango,  Ma  limbo,  and 
Cabindo.  as  three  places  lying  on  the  coaft  of  Angola; 
but  we  find,  according  to  the  belt  maps,  and  the  moft  accu- 
rate geographers,  that  Loango  is  a  kingdom  by  itfelf,  though 
part  of  Congo  in  general,  and  lies  a  great  way  to  the  north 
of  Angola,  Congo,  properly  fo  called,  lying  between  thofe 
two  kingdoms.  As  for  Malimbo  and  Cabindo,  [orMalemba 
and  Cabenda,  as  we  fuppofe  our  author  meant,]  we  not  find- 
ing them  in  the  maps,  nor  in  any  of  the  geographical  works 
we  have  been  able  to  confult  under  his  orthography;  how- 
ever that  be,  we  (hall  make  no  alteration. 

Remarks. 

The  negro  trade  which  is  carried  on  in  thofe  three  places 
(Loango,  Malimbo,  and  Cabindo)  on  the  coaft  of  Angola, 
is  none  of  the  leaft  confiderable,  which  the  Englifh,  French, 
and  Dutch,  drive  on  the  coaft  of  that  part  of  Africa,  with 
regard  both  to  the  number  of  flaves  they  meet  with  there, 
and  to  their  goodnefs  and  ftrength.  The  Europeans  prefer 
them  before  all  others,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  in 
America  always  give  a  better  price  for  them,  as  being  more 
capable  to  undergo  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  cultivating  and 
manufacturing  fugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  the  other  hard 
work  to  which  thefe  poor  wretches  are  commonly  put. 
At  Loango  de  Boariothey  reckon  by  macoutes  and  hundreds; 
each  macoute  is  worth  10,  fo  that  10  macoutes  make  100. 
In  order  to  make  that  account,  they  agree  with  the  fellers  of 
flaves  about  the  number  of  macoutes  each  fort  of  merchandize 
is  to  be  valued  at.  For  inftance,  2  Dutch  knives  are  rec- 
koned worth  one  macoute ;  an  anabaffe,  or  coverlet,  with 
broad  ftripes,  three;  a  copper  bafon,  weighing  two  pounds, 
and  12  inches  in  diameter,  alfo  three;  a  mufquet30;  a  bar- 
rel of  gunpowder  weighing  10  pounds,  3olikewife;  a  piece 
of  blue  falampouris  (linen  cloth  made  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel)  120  macoutes,  which  the  negroes  reckon  1200,  and 
fo  of  the  reft. 

The  price  of  the  merchandizes  being  thus  agreed  upon,  they 
afterwards  agree  about  that  of  the  flaves,  which  is  reckoned 
by  hundreds;  (o  that,  if  you  buy  a  negro,  Piezas  de  India  *, 
for  3500,  you  muft  give  350  macoutes  in  merchandizes,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  valuation,  or  eftimation. 

*  See  the  Article  Assiento  Treaty. 

Obferve,  that  it  feems  flaves  are  paid  for  fomething  cheaper 
to  the  king  or  queen,  or  the  chiefs,  than  to  private  people; 
becaufe  the  blue  falampouris,  which  are  valued  at  1200,  to 
common  merchants,  are  rated  but  600  to  the  king  and  queen ; 
which  may  alfo  be  faid  of  fome  other  merchandizes;  but  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  it  amounts  almoft  to  the  fame. 
1  he  price  of  negroes  is  fettled  otherwife  at  Malimbo  and  Ca- 
bindo. They  reckon  there  by  pieces,  which  is  eafier  than  the 
account  by  macoutes  :  but  yet  there  is  no  difference  upon  the 
whole,  each  fort  of  meichandize  I  eing  valued  at  fo  many  pieces. 


When  the  fhips  of  the  French  Afllento  company  went  thither 
for  the  firft  time,  10  annabaffes  Were  worth  one  ne»ro,  or 
Piezas  de  India;  amufquet  the  fame  ;  a  barrel  of  gunpow- 
der the  fame  ;  a  piece  of  falampouris  four  negroes,  or  Piezas 
de  India  ;  ten  copper  bafons,  one  5  a  piece  of  chintz,  one  ; 
and  fo  of  the  reft. 

The  long  meafure  ufed  at  Loango  is  called  pau;  There  are 
three  forts  of  it;  the  queen's  pau  which  is  28  inches  long, 
and  valued  at  three  macoutes :  the  pau  of  thefidalguos,  which 
is  of  24  inches :  and  that  of  private  perfons,  which  is  but 
16  inches  and  §, 

The  duties  paid  at  thefe  three  places  for  the  liberty  of  trading 
are  not  the  fame,  being  fomething  higher  at  Loango,  than  at 
Malimbo  and  Cabindo,  or  Malemba  and  Cabenda.   As  to  the 
merchandizes,  the  fame  forts  are  proper  for  thefe  three  places. 
We  fhall  give  hereafter  an  account  of  thofe  dutifr's. 
Befides  the  duties  agreed  upon,  there  are  alfo  prefents  to  be 
made  to  the  negro  kings  or  princes  on  that  coaft,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  audience;  for  it  is  an  eftablifhed  rule  never  to  ap- 
pear before  them,  without  prefenting  them  with  fomething. 
The  prefents  which  the  French  Afllento  company  made  in 
1703,  to  have  an  audience  of  the  queen  of  Loango,  confifted 
in  ten  annabaffes,  a   barrel  of  brandy  containing  eio-hteen 
quarts,  and  a  pau  and  a  half  of  fcarlet  cloth. 
Prefents  are  alfo  made  to  the  fidalguos,  or  lords ;  there  were 
at  that  time  three  of  them,  and  the  prefent  to  all  three  con- 
fifted in  fifteen  annabaffes,  a  barrel  of  brandy  containing  18 
quarts,  and  a  pau  and  a  half  of  fcarlet  cloth. 
Boke-neale,  is  a  province  of  Africa,  fituate  to  the  north  of 
the  kingdom  of  Loango,  to  which  it  is  tributary. 
It  is  reckoned  that  this  province  muft  be  above  150  leagues 
diftant  from  the  coaft,  becaufe  the  negroes  who  come  from  it 
to  trade  on  the  coaft,  are  ufed  to  fpend  above  three  months 
in  their  journey. 

Moft  of  the  ivory  which  the  people  of  Loango  fell  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans, comes  from  Boke-neale  :  they  barter  it  commonly 
for  fait,  which  they  fend  thither  in  bafkets,  and  which  their 
flaves  carry  on  their  heads.  The  Europeans  alfo  give  in  ex- 
change large  knives, fmall  drinking-pots, palm-oil,  and  feather- 
beds,  which  they  barter  for  pieces  of  ftuff  called  libongos. 

Remarks. 

The  duties  or  fees,  which  were  paid  by  the  French  Afliento 
company,  were  of  five  forts,  viz.  I.  To  the  queen.  2.  To 
the  fidalguos.  3.  To  the  king's  mother  and  to  the  king's  fon. 
4.  To  the  captain  of  the  coaft.  And,  5.  To  the  interpreter. 
The  duties  for  the  queen  were  fettled  at  40  annabaffes,  a 
pieces  of  blue  falampouris,  or  baftas;  2  barrels  of  gunpow- 
der ;  30  copper-bafons  ;  two  fmall  pewter  pots  to  drink  out  of; 
as  many  earthen  ones  ;  36  padlocks,  48  knives ;  2  barrels  of 
brandy,  containing  18  quarts  each  ;  3  paus-  of  fcarlet  cloth  j 
as  many  of  blue  cloth;  2  mufquets;  24  fmall  bells;  4 
looking- glaffes  with  black  frames;  2  nicanees  ;  2  pewter 
difhes;  4  pounds  of  black  glafs  beads;  2  fabres  ;  2  pieces 
of  white  falampouris  ;  2  pieces  of  coarfe  blue  cotton  cloths 
ftriped,  and  as  many  of  painted  linens,  and  2  trumpets:  all 
which,  according  to  the  manner  of  reckoning  of  the  negroes* 
amounted  to  io,oco  or  11,000,  that  is  to  fay,  ioco  or 
1 100  macoutes. 

The  duties  to  the  three  fidalguos  amounted  to  about  22  of 
23,000,  which  was  7500  for  each  of  them,  which,  reduced 
into  macoutes,  made  750  macoutes. 
The  interpreter  had  about  3000,  that  is,  300  macoutes. 
The  king's  mother  and  the  king's  fon  2800,  or  280  ma- 
coutes ;  and  the  captain  Manabaza,  commander  of  the  coaft, 
about  half,  which  amounts  to  1400,  or  140  macoutes. 
Befides  thefe  large  duties,  there  is  another  fmall  fee  or  prefent, 
confifting  in  one  annabaffe  and  two  knives,  which  are  given 
to  each  of  the  merchants  who  bring  the  flaves. 
All  thefe  duties  are  paid  in  merchandizes,  reduced  into  ma- 
coutes. 

The  price  of  the  flaves  is  alfo  rated  in  macoutes :  and,  in  the 
year  1704,  the  price  of  negroes  was  fettled  as  follows  :  the 
negroes  of  the  queen,  and  of  Macouda,  her  chief  favourite, 
at  2500  per  negro-man,  Piezas  de  India;  at  2230  per  ne- 
gro-woman, alfo  Piezas  de  India ;  and  the  negro  boys  and 
girls  in  proportion  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  former  at  250,  and 
the  latter  at  230  macoutes. 

As  to  the  flaves  you  tra<Te  for  with  the  private  merchants,  their 
price  is  not  fixed ;  you  give  as  few  macoutes  for  them  as  you 
can  *. 

*  But  fince  the  French  Afliento,  not  only  the  price  of  flaves, 
but  that  of  gold,  ivory,  &c.  is  advanced  2  or  300  per  cent, 
more;  the  caufes  of  which  will  appear  under  the  head  of  the 
English  African  Company. 

ANGOUMOIS,  a  province  of  France,  is  bounded  by  Pol&ou 
on  the  north,  Limofin  and  La  Marcheon  the  eaft,  Perigord 
on  the  fouth,  and  Saintonge  on  the  weft. 
This  province  produces  abundance  of  corn,  wine,  and  ex- 
cellent fruit.  The  fruit  and  corn  which  grow  here  moft  plen- 
tifully, are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  other  fort  of  grain, 
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which  the  French  call  haillorge,  and  is  pretty  much  like  bar- 
ley; Spanifh  wheat,  faffron,  wine,  walnuts. 
Wines  are  the  chief  and  moft  important  branch  of  the  trade  of 
Angoumois.  The  wines  in  the  greateft  repute,  and  fold  pre- 
ferably to  all  others,  are  thofe  of  Cogniac  and  its  diftnct,  and 
the  next  in  quality  are  thofe  of  Angoulefme. 
The  red  wines  are  fold  in  Limofin  and  Poictou,  and  the  white 
wines  ferve  to  make  brandy. 

The  fale  of  brandies  differs  according  to  the  times.  During 
the  wars  they  are  bought  up  by  the  French  commiffioners  of 
the  ftores,  for  the  ufe  of  the  armies  in  Flanders  and  Germa- 
ny. They  are  firft  carried  by  land  to  Chatelleraud,  where 
they  are  embarked  on  the  Vienne,  to  go  afterwards  by  the 
Loire  to  Orleans,  from  whence  they  are  fent  to  the  places 
for  which  they  are  defined. 

In  time  of  peace  the  fale  is  eafier,  quicker,  and  in  greater 
quantity.  They  are  then  fent  to  Charente  below  Rochfort, 
where  the  Englifh  and  Danifh  fhips  come  and  take  off  great 
quantities,  efpecially  of  the  Cogniac  brandies.  At  Charente  is 
a  duty  to  be  paid,  which  is  thought  to  do  fome  prejudice  to 
the  trade. 

LaMarche.  Notwithftanding  the  great  occafion  they  have 
for  fait  in  thofe  four  provinces,  yet  the  profits  on  that  com- 
modity are  very  inconfiderable,  both  on  account  of  the  duties 
that  are  to  be  paid  at  the  office  of  Tonne-Charente,  which 
fwallow  up  the  greateft  part  of  them,  and  of  the  feveral  tolls 
belonging  to  many  lords,  whofe  eftates  are  fituated  upon 
that  river ;  all  which  together  leave  hardly  any  profit  to  the 
trader. 

As  to  the  paper  and  brandy  made  at  Angoulefme,  we  fhall 
fpeak  of  them  prefently. 

We  refer  likewife  to  the  fame  article,  for  what  relates  to  the 
woollen  manufactories  of  this  city  ;  we  fhall  only  obferve  that 
there  are  few  other  manufactories  there  of  any  note,  except 
that  of  clock  and  watch- making;  which  was  formerly  in  great 
repute,  but  is  at  prefent  hardly  kept  up,  becaufe  the  beft  work- 
men are  gone  to  Saintes,  Blois,  or  Poictiers. 
We  queftion  whether  we  ought  to  reckon,  amongft  the  mer- 
chandizes made  in  this  city,  the  water,  which  from  its  excel- 
lency is  called  the  water  of  Angoulefme,  and  ferves  to  beautify 
the  complexion.  The  care  which  the  ladies  take  of  their 
beauty,  occafioned  for  a  long  time  a  great  demand  for  that 
water ;  but  whether  it  be,  that  people  have  been  at  laft  unde- 
ceived with  regard  to  its  qualities,  or  difgufted  by  the  high 
price,  it  is  certain  that  the  demand  for  it  is  greatly  abated. 
ANGOUMOIS  and  L1MOSIN.  We  fhall  join  thefe  two 
provinces  under  one  article,  as  in  the  original,  they  being  un- 
der the  fame  generality. 

Limofin,  has  Angoumois  and  Perigord  on  the  weft,  La 
Marche  on  the  north,  Auvergne  on  theeaft,  and  Quercy  on 
the  fouth.  Though  Angoumois  and  Limofin  border  on  each 
other,  yet  they  are  very  little  alike  with  regard  to  the  fruitful- 
refs  of  the  foil,  or  the  plenty  of  things  neceftary  for  the  fup- 
portoflife,  proper  for  tsade. 

Angoumois,  as  obferved,  produces  abundance  of  corn,  wine, 
and  excellent  fruit;  Limofin,  on  the  contrary,  is  barren  and 
cold.  It  produces  wine  in  fome  places  only,  and  that  very 
indifferent  too;  wheat  hardly  any  where;  rye,  barley,  and 
chefnuts  are  the  materials  which  the  inhabitants  chiefly  ufe 
to  make  their  bread. 

There  are  in  both  fhefe  provinces  a  great  number  of  paper- 
mills,  the.  manufactory  of  which  is  very  much  efteemed.  The 
paper  of  Angoumois,  that  at  leaft  which  is  proper  for  print- 
ing, is  chiefly  defigned  for  Holland,  which  is  the  reafon  why 
jn  moft  of  their  manufactories  they  put  the  arms  of  Amfter- 
dam  upon  it ;  they  likewife  fend  fome  paper  to  Paris.  That  of 
Limofin  is  not  lefs  excellent  for  the  printing  of  books  ;  it  is, 
above  all,  admirable  for  prints  of  copper-plates  j  but  it  is 
feldom  ufed  for  writing,  not  being  fufEciently  gummed  for 
that  purpofe. 

The  manufactories  of  woollen  fluffs  are  not  very  confiderable 
in  this  generality.  At  Limoges  (the  capital  of  Limofin)  they 
hardly  make  any  other  fluffs  except  bays.  At  Angoulefme 
they  make  ferges  and  ftamines  :  at  St  Jean  d'Angeli,  ferges 
and  broad- cloths :  at  Nerac,  woollen  cloths  and  ferges  :  at  la 
Rochefoucault,  ferges :  at  Santereune,  cloths :  at  Cogniac, 
ftamines:  at  St  Leonard,  very  coarfe  woollen  cloths  :  and, 
laflly,  at  Brioes  and  Tulle,  bays. 

All  thefe  fluffs  are  partly  ufed  in  the  places  where  they  are 
made,  and  partly  fent  to  Bourdeaux,  Limoges,  and  Angou- 
lefme. 

The  faffron  that  is  marie  in  Angoumois  is  no  inconfiderable 
object  of  trade  for  that  country  ;  and,  though  it  be  not  quite 
fogood  as  that  of  Gatir.ois,  yet  they  fend  great  quantities  of 
it  to  Bourdeaux,  where  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  Swedes,  Danes, 
and  other  northern  nations,  come  and  buy  it;  as  they  alfo 
do  the  brandies  of  Cogniac,  which  are  in  great  clfecm,  par- 
ticularly in  England  and  Holland. 

They  have  in  Limofin  ftuds  of  horfes,  which  fuccced  pretty 
well;  the  grcatcfl  part  of  them  are  fold  at  the  fairs  of  Chalus. 
The  barrennefs  Of  Limofin,  and  the  inhabitants  inclination 
for  labour,  are  the  rcafons  why  feveral  thoufands  of  them  leave 
it  every  year,  arid  difperfe  themfelves  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France,  wherever  they  can  get  work,  and  re- 
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turn  home  a  little  before  the  winter,  bringing  to  their  fan 
fuch  affiftance   as   they  could  not  meet  with  in  their  native 
place:   this  is  to  them  inftead  of  trade,  and  by  which  other 
provinces  grow  rich. 

The  chief  income  of  Upper  and  Lower  Limofin  arifes  from  the 
trade  of  cattle,  chiefly  of  black  cattle,  which  arc  fold  partly 
to  the  traders  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  partly  to 
thofe  of  Paris,  Who  buy   up  great  quantities   of  them  every 
year.    The  latter  are  ufed  to  have  the  cattle  fattened  in  Nor- 
mandy, before  they  bring  them  to  Paris  ;  for  they  grow  very 
lean  on  the  road,  becaufe  of  the  length  of  the  journey. 
As  long  as  the  French  had  armies  in  Italy,  moft  of  the  oxen 
fent  thither  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  troops  were  bought  in 
Limofin,  which  increafed  that  trade  very  much. 
They  alfo  feed  flocks  of  fheep  in  Limofin  ;   but,  as  their  flefh 
is  not'very  good,  and  their  wool  but  indifferent,  they  bring 
up  fo  many  only  as  are  fufHcient  for  the  demands  of  that  pro- 
vince; and  the   little   wool   they  afford   is  employed  in  the 
woollen  manufactories  mentioned  hereafter. 
The  trade  of  horfes  is  not  lefs  confiderable  than  that  of  oxen, 
if  it  be  not  more  fo.     Moft  of  them  are  fold  at  the  two  fairs 
of  Chalus,  one  of  which  is  kept  on  St.  George's  day,  and  the 
other  on  Michaelmas-day  ;  and  at  the  three  fairs  of  Limoges, 
which  are  kept  in  the  months  of  May,  July,  and  December. 
Of  thefe  five  fairs,  that  which  is  kept  at  Chalus  on  St. George's 
day  is  the  moft  confiderable.  Moft  of  the  horfes  fent  thither 
are  bought  when   they  are  colts,    to  be  afterwards  brought 
up  in  that  country,  in  Angoumois  and  in  Perigord. 
The  horfes  of  Limofin  are  very  much   efteemed  ;  they  laft 
long,  and  work  very  hard.    They  reckon  that  one  year  v/ith 
another  they  fend  out  of  that  province  between   1 500  and 
2000  colts,  fince  the  ftuds,    which  had  been  neglected  by 
Monfieur  de  Louvois's  death,  have  been   put  again   upon  a 
good  footing,  and  fmce  they  have  brought  thither  ftallions 
from  Spain  and  Barbary  ;  it  appearing  from  experience  that 
they  fucceed  there  better  than  any  other. 
The  land  in  Limofin  is  almoft  every  where  covered  with  chef- 
nut  trees,  the  fruit  whereof  ferves  for  food  to  the  country- 
people,  but  not,  as  has  been  afferted  by  fome,  reduced  into 
flour  proper  to  make  bread  ;  the  flour,  or  meal,  that  could  be 
made  of  chefnuts,  being  not  good  to  make  dough,  as  that  of 
wheat  is  ;  but  that  fruit  really  ferve  them  for  food  inftead  of 
bread.    Their  manner  of  preparing  chefnuts  for  food  is  as  fol- 
lows :  they  take  off  the  firft  peel,  or  rind,  when  they  are  dry  : 
then  they  boil  them  a  little,  to  take  off  the  fecond  peel  5  and 
afterwards  they  boil  them  intirely  to  reduce  them  into  a  kind 
of  pap.  It  is  a  food  to  which  people  can  eafily  ufe  themfelves  j 
it  gives  ftrength  and  vigour  even  to  thofe  who  ufe  no  other 
fuftenance,  which  is  the  cafe  of  moft  of  the  peafants.  Chef- 
nuts will  keep  a  great  while,  if  they  be  dried  in  the  fhade; 
but,  when  they  have  been  thus  kept,  they  are  more  infipid 
and  lefs  nourifhing  than  thofe  which  are  frelh,  or  of  the 
fame  year's  growth. 

The  open  fields  of  Limofin  produce  pretty  good  rye;  but, 
though  they  be  never  fo  well  manured  and  cultivated,  they 
can  never  be  brought  to  produce  wheat.  Befides  rye,  which 
none  but  the  richeft  country-people  feed  upon,  they  alfo  fow 
fome  buck- wheat,  and  a  kind  of  thick  turnip,  which,  together 
with  the  chefnuts,  are  all  the  food  of  the  pooreft  fort. 
The  country  of  Angoumois  differs  very  much  from  the  for- 
mer. Its  foil  is  proper  for  all  forts  of  crops ;  and  though,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  the  crops  be  not  very  plentiful,  and  the  pro- 
duce be  defigned  only  for  home-confumption,  yet  it  is  not  (o 
much  owing  to  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil  as  to  the  want  of  a 
proper  cultivation. 

The  fruit  and  corn,  which  grow  there  moft  plentifully,  are 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  baillorge,  which  is  pretty  much 
like  barley,  as  obferved  ;  alfo  Spanifh  wheat,  faffron,  wines, 
walnuts,  and  all  forts  of  fruit. 

Angoumois  is  not,  indeed,  at  prefent  quite  fo  flourifhing  in 
regard  to  the  wine  trade,  as  it  was  formerly ;  for  that  com- 
modity being  cultivated  in  fome  other  provinces  of  France, 
particularly  in  Orleannols  and  Gatinois,  this  has  conftder- 
ably  leffened  the  demand  for  it ;  the  fale  of  it  being  reckon- 
ed to  amount  formerly  to  above  ioo,coo  I.  per  annum.  An- 
other reafon  of  the  decay  of  trade  here  is,  that  the  faffron 
which  grows  here  is  not  reckoned  fo  good  as  that  of  the 
other  provinces  abovementiontd. 

However,  they  fend  pretty  large  quantities  of  it  into  Germany, 
and  to  Lyons,  whence  it  is  carried  into  Hungary,  Prufiia,  and 
other  northern  countries,  where  it  is  very  much  ufed. 
Another  confiderable  article  of  tho  trade  of  Angoumois  is  its 
forges,  particularly  thofe  of  Rancogne,  Planche-Menier,  and- 
Rouflines  ;  the  iron  of  which  is  very  foft,  very  eafy  to  melt 
for  caft  work,  and  very  fit  to  be  worked  with  the  hammer. 
Moft  of  it  is  ufed  in  making  great  guns,  bombs,  and  bullets, 
for  the  king's  arfenals  of  the  marine,  and  particulaily  for  that 
of  Rochfort. 

Laflly,  the  manufacture  of  paper,  though  it  has  loft  very  much 
of  the  reputation  it  formerly  had  in  foreign  countries,  particu- 
larly at  Amfterdam,  yet  they  ftill  furnifh  the  Dutch  Willi  pret- 
ty large  quantities  of  it  in  time  of  peace  ;  the  beft- printers 
in  Holland  always  lamenting  the  want  of  the  paper  of  Angou- 
lefme, which  the  Dutch  have  never  been  able  to  imitate  per- 
fectly, 
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fedtly,  whatever  pains  theyhave  taken,  and  whatever  expence 
they  have  been  at,  for  that  purpofe. 

Wc  have  (ecu  a  memorial,  wherein  the  author  afTcrts,  that 
the  abovernentioned  decay  of  the  paper-trade  was  not  fo  much 
owing  to  the  long  wars,  which  touk  upalmoftthc  whole  reign 
of  Lewis  XIV,  as  to  the  duties  that  were  laid  on  that  com- 
modity,  or  on  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made,  fmce  the 
year  1656  :  namely,  the  (lamp  duty,  at  the  rate  of  6  fols  per 
ream  of  fine  paper,  and  4  fols  per  ream  of  common  paper  ; 
the  duty  of  exportation  at  Tonne-Charcnte,  on  each  bale  of 
pap<  r,  which  amounts  to  4  fols  per  ream;  another  duty  of 
importation,  eftablifhed  likewife  at  Tonne  Charentc,  of  10 
fols  per  1 00  weight  on  all  the  rags,  and  on  the  gum  that 
comes  from  Poictou,  which  again  raifes  the  price  of  paper  a 
fol  ;,cr  ream.  The  author  of  that  memorial  is  of  opinion,  that, 
if  thofe  duties  were  leffened  by  one  half  only,  the  manufac- 
tory and  trade  of  paper  would  foon  revive  ;  and  that  wc 
mi  ht  fee  at  prefent,  as  it  was  formerly,  60  paper-mills  at 
work  in  Angoumois,  inftead  of  16  only  which  remain,  and 
even  thofe  are  not  always  employed. 

Manufactories  of  Stuffs. 

At  St.  Jean  D'Ange  lj,  they  make  woollen  cloth,  a  French 

ell  wide,  and  ftamines.     They  are  fent  to  Bourdcaux  and  to 

Limoges. 
At  Nekac,  they  make  woollen  cloth  and  ferges ;  they  are  fent 

to  the  fame  place  as  thofe  of  St.  Jean  d  Angeli. 
At  Angoulesme,  they  manufacture  ferges  and  ftamines.  They 

are  all  fuld  on  the  fpot. 
At  La  Rocheeoucault,  there  is  a  manufactory  ©f  ferges. 

They  alio  make  gloves  there. 
At  Limoges,  Tulle,  and  Brine,  they  manufacture  bays. 
At  St.  Leonard,  they  make  coarfe  and  thick  cloths,  proper 

for  clothing  the  foldiers  and  peafants. 
At  Aubeterre,  there  are  no  woollen  manufactories ;  but  they 

make  there  coarfe  linens,  and  paper,  which   they   fend  to 

Bourdeaux,  Rochellc,  and  Touloufe. 

The  particular  Trade  of  Limoges  and  Angoulcfme. 

Limoges  is  fituated  on  the  river  Vicnne,  which  runs  along  its 
fuburbs  on  the  eaft  fide  :  hut  that  river  affords  it  no  great 
conveniency  for  trade,  becaufe  it  is  hardly  navigable,  except 
for  floats  of  timber,  on  account  of  the  rocks  which  hinder  its 
courfe. 

This  defect  of  the  Vicnne,  and  the  great  diftance  at  which 
Limoges  is  from  the  fea,  make  it  impoflible  for  the  inhabit- 
ants to  carry  on  fuch  a  trade  as  the  towns  fituated  near  the 
fea-coaft  haveoccafionally  with  foreigners  ;  for  which  reafon 
they  have,  by  their  induftry  and  great  labour,  opened  to  them- 
felves  a  pretty  confiderable  trade  with  the  inland  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  by  the  correfpondence  they  keep  up  there,  and  by 
making  their  town  a  kind  of  ftaple  for  the  merchandizes 
which  are  fent  from  Paris  to  Touloufe,  or  from  Touloufe  to 
Paris ;  as  well  as  for  thofe  which  go  from  Lyons  to  Bour- 
deaux, and  from  Bourdeaux  to  Lyons. 
Limoges  is,  likewife,  the  ftaple  for  the  fait  of  Brouage,  which 
is  ufed  in  Auvergne ;  and  it  is,  alfo,  by  the  merchants  and 
factors  of  this  city,  that  the  trade  is  carried  on  from  Auvergne 
and  Lyons  to  Rochelle. 

Befide  this  ftaple-trade,  if  we  may  call  it  fo,  there  are  a  great 
many  manufactories,  either  within  the  city  of  Limoges,  or  in 
its  neighbourhood,  which  afford  it  a  trade  either  within  the 
country,  or  with  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  even  as 
far  as  Paris. 

Thefe  manufactories  are  woollen  fluffs,  mentioned  above  ; 
hides,  for  which  there  are  feveral  tan-houfes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Vienne,  the  water  of  which  is  proper  for  drefling  leather  ; 
gloves,  of  which  great  quantities  are  made  at  St.  Junien,  and 
in  fome  other  neighbouring  places  ;  paper,  which  is  made  in 
the  mills  of  St.  Leonard  ;  nails,  particularly  for  horfe-fhoes, 
a  great  quantity  of  which  is  fent  to  Paris,  where  they  are  in 
good  eftcem  ;  pins,  which  employed  formerly  above  20  maf- 
tcrs  and  500  journeymen  ;  iron-wire,  very  foft  and  malleable; 
Jaftly,  a  vaft  quantity  of  iilk  and  thread-buttons,  the  manu- 
factory of  which  fuffered,  indeed,  a  great  deal,  as  long  as  the 
fluff- buttons  were  in  fafhion  ;  but  it  has  begun  to  revive 
again,  fince  the  wear  of  thofe  buttons  has  been  feverely  pro- 
hibited. 

They  alfo  make  at  Limoges  enamel  of  copper,  the  colours  of 
which  are  extremJy  beautiful  and  lively,  becaufe  the  water 
of  the  Vienne  is  proper  for  diluting  and  mixing  the  colours; 
but  the  defigns  are  fo  ill  contrived,  that  flcilful  judges  make 
no  account  of  them  ;  they  fell,  however,  pretty  well  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  and  there  are  even  fome  fent  to  Paris. 

Angoulesme,  the  capital  city  of  Angoumois,  ftandsonahigh 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Charente  ;  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  river  does  very  much  contribute  to  the  commerce 
cf  this  city,  and  ferves  to  carry  abroad  the  commodities  of 
Angoulefme,  and  to  convey  thither  fuch  as  the  people  have 
cccalun  for.  The  commodities  fent  abroad,  as  obferved 
above,  are  chiefly  brandies  and  paper;  and  they  import, 
amongft  other  things,  fait,  which  is  brought  from  Saintongein 
boats  to  Angoulefme,  whence  it  is  carried  in  carts  and  on 
mules,  into  Auvergne,  Limofin,  Perigord,  and  la  Marche. 
Vol,  I. 


ANH ALT,  a  principality  of  Germany,  has  Mifnia  on  the 
fouth,  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg  and  the  principality  of  Hal- 
berftadton  the  north  and  north-weft;  the  duchy  of  Saxony 
on  the  eaft,  and  Thuringia  on  the  weft.  Its  chief  trade  is 
in  beer. 

1.  Dessaw.  Its  trade  is  in  excellent  beer,  which  is  trani'i  art  ■ 
ed  all  over  the  country. 

2.  Zerbst,  is  remarkable  for  the  fame  flrong'  beer  brewery  as 
at  De/Taw,  but  it  is  faid  to  excel  it ;  infomuch  that,  in  Fran- 
conia,  it  fells  dearer  than  wine. 

ANIL,  a  plant,  or  flirub,  of  whofe  ftalk  and  leaves  the  indigo 
is  made,  which  is  fo  much  ufed  in  dyeing.     See  Indigo. 

ANIMATED.  The  French  give  the  name  of  animated  gum 
to  a  fort  of  yellowifli  and  tranfparent  gum,  which  drops  by 
incifion  from  fome  trees  in  New  Spain. 

AN1NGA,  a  root  which  grows  in  the  Antilles  iflands,  and  is 
pretty  much  like  the  China  plant.  The  root  of  the  aninga 
is  now  ufed  by  fugar- bakers,  for  refining  the  fugar,  and  is  more 
effedtiial  and  left  dangerous  than  the  fublimate  of  mercury  and 
arfenic,  that  were  ufed  formerly,  before  it  was  found  that  the 
aninga-root  was  proper  for  that  ufc. 

ANJQU,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Maine  ;  on  the  wtft  by  Britany  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Poictou  ; 
and  on  the  eaft  by  Touiaine. 

The  trade  of  this  province  confifts  almoft  intirely  in  wines, 
flax,  and  hemp,  of  which  they  make  a  great  deal  of  thread 
and  linen  ;  in  Hate  from  the  quarries,  and  coals  and  iron 
from  the  mines  ;  in  blanching  linens  and  wax  ;  in  refining 
fugar  and  faltpetre  ;  in  the  forges  and  glafs-houfes;  and  laftly, 
in  ftamines  and  druggets  of  all  forts. 

Part  of  the  wine  is  fent  to  Nantes,  by  the  river  Loire;  the 
reft  is  dirtilled  into  brandy,  of  which  the  people  of  Nantes 
likewife  buy  up  a  great  deal  ;  but  they  fend  alfo  a  pretty  con- 
fiderable quantity  of  it  to  Paris,  by  the  canal  of  Briare. 
'1  he  chief  flate  quarries  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angers, 
and  in  the  pariflies  of  Hotellerie,  Flee,  la  Jaille,  and  Magne 
in  the  election,  or  diflrict,  of  Chateau-Gontier. 
The  coal  and  iron  mines  are  more  plentifully  found  in  the 
parifhes  of  Courfon,  St.  George,  St.  Aubin,  Luigne,  Cha- 
tcaudefons,  Chalonne,  and  Montejan-fur-Loire,  than  any 
where  elfe. 

The  forges,  furnaces,  and  founderies  for  feveral  iron-works, 
are  at  Chateau- la-Calliere,  and  at  Paonnee. 
The  glafs-houfes  are  at  Chenu  in  the  foreft  of  Vefin,  and 
in  fome  other  places ;  but  that  at  Chenu  is  the  moft  confider- 
able. 

There  are  two  fugar-bakers  houfes  in  this  province;  the  one 
at  Angers,  and  the  other  at  Saumur,  in  which  laftcity  there 
is  alfo  one  for  refining  faltpetre. 

There  are  ten  bleaching-grounds  for  wax,  namely,  7  at  Sau- 
mur, and  3  at  Chateau-Gontier. 

There  arc,  alfo,  in  thefe  two  cities,  bleaching-grounds  for 
linens,  and  fome  likewife  in  other  places  ;  but  the  former 
are  by  far  the  moft  famous,  both  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of 
the  bleaching,  and  to  the  great  quantity  of  linens  that  are 
bleached  there. 

At  Angers,  they  make  very  fine  ftamines  of  wool  upon  filk, 
with  gold  ftripes  ;  fine  camblets,  razes,  and  other  forts  of 
ferges. 

At  Lude,  they  make  druggets  and  ftamines,  which  are  very 
much  efteemed  ;  they  are  called  after  the  name  of  the  place 
where  they  are  manufactured. 

At  Chateau-Gontier,  befides  the  fame  forts  of  fluffs  as  are 
made  at  Lude,  they  make  alfo  quilted  ferges. 
Laftly,  there   are  ftamines,  ferges,  and  druggets  made  at 
la  Fleche,  Beauge,  Doue,  Montreuil-Belay,  Beaufort,  and 
Durtal. 

All  thefe  fluffs,  except  thofe  made  at  Angers  and  Lude,  moft 
of  which  are  fent  to  Paris,  are  ufed  within  the  province,  and 
are  fold  at  Lude,  Lavat,  Saumur,  and  Angers. 
As  for  the  linens  of  Anjou  and  Touraine,  the  beft  manufac- 
tories, and  where  the  greateft  quantity  of  them  is  made,  are 
at  Chateau-Gontier,  Beaufort,  and  Cholet. 
The  linens  of  Chateau-Gontier  are  fent  to  St.  Malo  for  fo- 
reign countries ;  and  thofe  of  Cholet  are  fold  in  Poictou,  at 
Rochelle,  and  at  Bourdeaux.   . 

Thofe  of  Beaufort,  which  are  commonly  bleached  at  Doue  in 
Anjou,  are  defigned  partly  for  the  French  iflands  in  America, 
and  partly,  if  they  be  coarfe,  for  making  fmall  fails  for  fhips, 
and  for  packing  up  merchandizes. 

They  alfo  make  at  Cholet  a  great  many  fine  ftriped  linens, 
for  which  they  have  a  confiderable  demand  ;  they  are  com- 
monly made  of  raw  flax,  and  ferve  to  make  waiftcoats,  and 
linings  for  men's  clothes,  and  fummer  night- gowns  for  women. 
They  manufacture,  likewife,  at  Cholet,  thofe  linens  called 
platilles. 

The  greateft  trade  of  thread,  of  all  forts,  either  for  fewing  or 
for  weaving,  is  carried  on  at  the  market  of  Craon. 

The  manufactories  of  cloth,  and  other  woollen  fluffs  in 
the  province  of  Anjou. 

Angers,  the  capital  city  of  Anjou.     They  make  in  this  city 

ftamines  of  feveral  prices,  and  a  fort  of  ferges,  all  of  the  wool 

of  the  country.     They  make,  one  year  with  another,  1 1  or 
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12,600  pieces  of  thefe  fluffs ;  and  there  are  above  rooo  made 
in  other  places,  marked  at  the  hall.     Three  quarters  of  all 
thefe  fluffs  are  ufed  within  the  province  :  the  reft  are  fent  to 
Paris.     This  manufacture  employs  90  looms  and  4  fullers. 
They  make,  alfo,  in  that  city,  a  great  quantity  of  hats,  and 
tan  a  great  deal,  of  leather  of  all  forts.     There  are  above  20 
freemen  of  the  hatters  company,  and  12  of  the  tanners. 
Chateau-Gontier.     The  fluffs  manufactured  here  are  fta- 
mines  and  druggets  after  the  manner  of  Lude,  and  quilted 
ferges.      The  druggets  are  fold  to  the  merchants  of  Lude,  and 
the  other  fluffs  to  thofe  of  Angers  and  Laval. 
There   are  23  maflers,  who  have   50  looms  at  work,  and 
make  about  11 00  pieces  a  year  of  the  three  forts  of  fluffs 
abovementioned.     Three  fullers  are  employed   to  clean  and 
full  thofe  fluffs.     There  are  here,  alfo,  4   hatters,    and  9 
tanners. 
La  Fleche.     The  produce  of  this  manufactory  amounts  only 
to  400   pieces  of  fluffs  per  annum  ;  but,   befides,  there  are 
about  300  pieces  made  in  other  places,  marked  at  the  hall 
here.     The  fluffs  made  in  this  town  are  flamines  and  ferges, 
wherein  they  ufe  no  other  wool  but  that  of  this  province. 
Thefe  fluffs  are  fold  at  Saumur  and  at  Angers. 
There  are  60  looms  employed  in  this  manufactory,  and  but 
one  fuller.     They  alfo  drefs  here  fome  leather. 
Beauge.     The  manufactory  of  this  town  is,  in  almoft  every 
thing,  like  that  of  the  former,  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  fluffs 
that  are  made,  their  number,  the  quantity  of  foreign  pieces 
marked  here,  the  number  of  looms,  and  the  places  where  the 
fluffs  are  fold. 

There  are  4  hatters  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 
They  have,  likewife,  here  a  pretty  good  trade  in  wine,  corn, 
and  cattle. 
Saumur.  There  are  marked  yearly,  at  the  hall  of  this  city, 
4  or  500  pieces  of  fluffs  made  in  other  places.  Thofe  which 
they  manufacture  here  are  flamines,  ferges,  and  druggets  of 
thread  and  wool,  wherein  they  ufe  none  but  the  wool  of 
the  country.  They  do  not  make  much  lefs  than  200  pieces 
per  annum,  though  there  be  but  32  looms  in  the  town,  under 
the  direction  of  five  maflers.  There  is  only  one  fuller  to 
full  and  clean  the  fluffs. 

They  have  a  pretty  confiderable  trade  in  hats,  In  which  ma- 
nufactory fix  mafter  hatters  are  employed. 
There  are  feven  tanners,  who  drefs  both  large  and  fmall 
leather. 
Lude.     They  make,  in  the  manufactories  of  this  place,  be- 
tween 4  and   500  pieces  of  druggets  and  flamines  yearly, 
which  are  fent  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  particu- 
larly to  Paris.     There  are  25  looms,    under  10  maflers 
only. 
Doue.     The  manufactures  of  this  town  confifl  in  flamines, 
ferges,  and  druggets,  wherein  they  ufe  only  the  wool  of  the 
country.  They  make  yearly  above  200  pieces,  which  employ 
14  looms  and  10  matters.     Thefe  fluffs  are  fold  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  at  Saumur. 

The  tanner's  trade  is  confiderable  here  ;  there  are  15  mafter- 
tanners  who  carry  it  on.  The  leather  they  drefs  confifls  partly 
in  flrong  hides,  and  partly  in  fmall  leather,  all  which  are  fold 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  fometimes  they  fend  fome 
to  Paris. 

There  are  nine  hatters  :  the  hats  they  make  are  pretty  much 
efleemed  ;  they  are  moft  of  them  fold  within  the  province. 
Montreuil-Bellat.  They  make  here  the  fame  forts,  and 
the  fame  number  of  fluffs  as  at  Doue.  There  are  1 3  maflers, 
who  employ  15  leoms,  and  two  fullers  to  clean  the  fluffs, 
which  are  all  fold  within  the  province. 
Beaufort  and  Durtal.  In  the  former  of  thefe  places 
they  make  183  pieces  of  fluff  yearly,  and  in  the  latter  200  : 
they  are  flamines,  ferges,  and  druggets,  all  of  the  wool  of 
the  country.  At  Beaufort,  there  are  nine  matter-weavers  and 
14  looms;  and,  at  Durtal,  14  matters,  20  looms,  and  two 
fullers. 

There  are  alfo  tanners  in  thefe  towns,  fix  in  the  former,  and 
11  in  the  latter. 
ANISE,  or  AN  IL,  a  greyifh  wood,  that  comes  from  the  Indies 
in  thick  logs,  or  billets,  and  which  is  called  anife  becaufe  of 
its  fcent,  which  comes  pretty  near  that  of  the  plant  which 
bears  that  name,  and  grows  very  commonly  in  the  gardens  in 
France,  and  clfe where. 

The  an.fe-wood  is  ufed  in  inlaid-work,  and  turners  ware. 
The  druggifts  alfo  fell  the  feed  of  it,  difguifed  under  different 
names,  calling  it  fometimes  anife  of  China,  of  Siberia,  of  the 
Philippine  iflands,  and  of  the  Indies  ;  but,  to  give  it  more  re- 
putation, they  call  it  moft  commonly  the  feed  of  Badian,  or 
the  feed  of  Zingi. 

This  feed,  which  is  contained  in  a  fmall  pod,  very  hard  and 
thick,  in  the  form  of  a  (tar,  is  perfectly  like  that  of  the  colo- 
quintida,  except  only  that  it  is  of  a  tanned  colour,  and  fhin- 
ing,  and  that  it  has  a  pretty  good  fmell. 
The  Chincfc  ufe  it  with  their  tea,  and  the  Dutch  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  after  their  example,  alfo  put  fome  into  that  liquor,  and 
into  then  fhcrbet,  pretending  that  it  gives  it  a  more  plcafant 
flavour.  The  u(e  of  it  is  not  introduced  in  Fiance,  nor  in 
England,  that  we  know  of. 


Anise  is  alfo  a  kind  of  oblong  feed,  or  grain,  pretty  much  like 
that  of  fmallage,  and  has  an  aromatic  fcent  and  tafle.  This 
feed  comes  from  an  umbelliferous  plant,  of  the  fame  name, 
too  much  known  to  need  further  defcription. 
Anife-feed  is  part  of  the  commodities  in  which  the  corporation 
of  merchant- druggifts  trade  at  Paris.  They  import  a  great 
deal  of  it  from  Alicant  and  Malta,  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles. 
They  get  alfo  a  vaft  quantity  from  Tours  and  thinon  in 
France,  which,  though  greener  than  that  of  Alicant  and 
Malta,  is  neverthelefs  not  fo  much  efleemed. 
The  good  qualities  anife-feed  ought  to  have  are  as  follow  :  it 
mutt  be  frefh,  large,  plump,  newly  dried,  of  a  good  fmell,  and 
of  a  biting  and  aromatic  tafle,  without  any  bittcrnefs,  which 
that  of  Chinon  is  apt  to  have. 

Anife-feed  is  of  a  hot  nature,  good  to  expel  wind  out  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels.  It  is  often  ufed  in  medicines,  and  is 
judged  proper  to  qualify  fena.  The  confectioners  ufe  a  great 
deal  of  anife-feed  in  fugar-plums,  which  they  fell  under 
divers  denominations. 

There  is  extracted  from  anife-feed,  by  diftillation,  a  kind  of 
white  oil,  called  effence,  or  quinteffence,  of  anife,  of  which 
that  which  comes  from  Holland  is  the  moft  efleemed.  That 
oil,  to  which  the  phyficians  and  apothecaries  afcribe  great 
virtues,  is  of  a  very  flrong  and  penetrating  fcent ;  for 
which  reafon  it  is  ufed  with  difcretion.  Perfumers  mix  fome 
of  it  with  their  paftes  and  pomatums,  to  give  them  a  fweet 
fcent.  They  alfo  put  fome  of  it  in  certain  mixtures  of  aro- 
matics. 

Whilfl  anife-feed  is  diftilling  to  extract  the  oil  from  it,  there 
comes  a  clear  water  from  it,  which  is  called  anife-water,  the 
effects  of  which  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  anife-oil. 
That  oil  muftbechofen  white,  clear,  tranfparent,  of  a  flrong 
fcent,  as  eafily  liquified  by  the  leaft  heat  as  congealed  by  the 
leaft  cold. 

Anife-feed  affords,  likewife,  another  fort  of  oil,  quite  green, 
which  is  got  by  expreffion,  to  which  the  fame  virtues  are  af- 
cribed  as  to  the  white  oil,  but  the  effects  of  it  are  neither  fo 
flrong  nor  fo  quick.  It  is  to  Monfieur  Charas  that,  in  France, 
the  difcovery  of  this  laft  fort  of  oil  is  owing. 
ANKER,  a  liquid  meafure  at  Amfterdam.  It  is  the  fourth  part 
of  an  aem,  and  contains  two  flekans.  A  flekan  is  16  mingles, 
and  a  mingle  two  pints  of  Paris,  or  about  two  quarts  wine- 
meafure  in  England ;  fo  that  an  anker  contains  64  pints  of 
Paris,  or  about  32  gallons  Englifh  meafure.  See  Aem. 
ANABASSES,  ANNABASSES,  a  fort  of  covering  made  at 
Roan  in  France,  and  alfo  in  Holland  ;  they  are  commonly 
I  in  length,  by  |  in  breadth,  and  are  ftriped  with  blue  and 
white  equal  ftripes,  about  an  inch  broad. 
This  is  one  of  the  bell  commodities  for  the  Guinea  trade, 
and,  in  particular,  for  that  on  the  coaft  of  Angola,  a  kingdom 
in  Africa. 

At  Loango,  or  Boaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  alfo  called 
Loango,  in  Africa,  they  reckon  by  macoutes  and  by  hun- 
dreds ;  and  an  anabaffe  is  reckoned  three  macoutes,  that  is  to 
fay,  30,  each  macoute  being  worth  10.  See  Angola. 
ANNUITY,  a  yearly  rent  or  income,  paid  either  for  the  term 
of  a  perfon's  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years  only,  or  in  fee,  or 
for  ever. 

Annuities  upon  lives,  being  daily  bought  and  fold,  is  now  be- 
come, as  it  were,  a  kind  of  diftinct  branch  of  bufinefs,  and 
therefore  fhall  not  be  wholly  omitted  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 
Dr.  Halley  was  the  firft  who  attempted  to  put  this  matter  on 
its  true  bafis  for  computation.     There  have  been  many  other 
ingenious  writers  fince,  who  have  built  upon  his  foundation, 
and  whofe  further  obfervations  are  not  to  be  disregarded,  by 
thofe  who  would  enter  very  deeply  into  this  point. 
Dr.  Halley's  calculations  are  drawn'from  the  bills  of  mortality 
at  Breflaw,  the  capital  city  of  the  province  of  Silefta.     It  is 
fituate  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Oder,  near  the  con- 
fines of  Germany  and  Poland,  and  very  nigh  the  latitude  of 
London.     It  is  very  far  from  the  fea,  and  as  much  a  mediter- 
ranean place  as  can  be  defired  ;    whence  the  confluence  of 
ftrangers  is  but  fmall,  and  the  manufacture  of  linen  employs 
chiefly  the  poor  people  of  the  place,  as  well  as  of  the  country 
round  ahout ;    whence  comes  that  fort  of  linen  we  ufually 
call  your  Silefia  linen,  which  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
merchandize  of  the  place.     For  thefe  reafons  the  degrees  of 
mortality  in  the  city  feem  moft  proper  for  a  flandard,  and  the 
rather,  for  that  the  births  do  a  fmall  matter  exceed  the  fune- 
rals :  the  only  thing  wanting  is  the  number  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, which  in  fome  meafure  I  have  endeavoured   to   fupply, 
fays  the  Doctor,  by  comparifon  of  the  mortality  of  the  people 
of  all  ages  ;   which  is  traced  out  from  the  curious  tables  of 
the  births  and  funerals  drawn  up  monthly  by  Dr.  Newmann 
of  that  city. 

It  thence  appears,  that,  in  the  five  years  from  87  to  91  inclu- 
five,  there  were  born  6193  P^rfons,  and  buried  5869  ;  that  is, 
born  per  annum  1238,  and  buried  1 1 74,  or  of  about  a  20th 
part ;  which  may  perhaps  be  balanced  by  the  levies  for  the 
emperor's  fervice  of  his  wars.  But  this  being  contingent,  and 
the  births  certain,  I  will  fuppofe  the  people  of  Breilaw  to  be 
increafed  by  1238  births  annually.  Of  thefe  it  Appears  by  the 
fame  tables,  that  348  do  die  yearly  in  the  firft  year  of  their 
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age,  and  that  but  890  do  arrive  at  a  full  year's  age;  and  like- 
wife,  that  193  do  die  in  the  five  years  between  1  and  6  com- 
plete, taken  at  a  medium  ;  fo  that  but  692  of  the  perfons  born 
do  furvivc  6«>whole  years. 

From  this  age  the  infants,  being  arrived  at  fome  degree  of 
firmnefs,  grow  lefs  and  lefs  mortal ;  and  it  appears  that  of 
the  whole  people  of  Breflaw  there  die  yearly  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  ;  wherein  the  upper  line  (hews  the  age,  and  the 
next  under  it  the  number  of  perfons  of  that  age  dying  yearly. 
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And,  where  no  figure  is  placed  over,  it  is  to  be  underftood 
of  thofe  that  die  between  the  ages  of  the  preceding  and  con- 
sequent column. 

From  this  table  it  is  evident  that,  from  the  age  of  9  to  about 
25,  there  do  not  die  above  6  per  annum  of  each  age,  which 
is  much  about  one  per  cent,  of  thofe  that  are  of  thofe  ages  : 
and  whereas  in  the  14,  15,  16,  17  years  there  appear  to  die 
much  fewer,  as  2  and  3^,  yet  that  fcems  rather  to  be  attri- 
buted to  chance ;  as  are  the  other  irregularities  in  the  feries 
of  ages,  which  would  recYify  themfelves,  were  the  number 
of  years  much  more  confiderablc,  as  20  inftead  of  5. 
And  by  our  own  in  Chrift-Church  hofpital  I  am  informed, 


there  die,  ofthe  young  lads,  much  about  one  percent,  per  arm, 
they  being  of  the  forefaid  ages.  From  25  to  50,  there  feem 
to  die  from  7  or  8,  and  9  per  ann.  of  each  age  :  and  after  that 
to  7p>  thcy  growing  more  crazy,  though  the  number  be  much 
diminiflied,  yet  the  mortality  increafes,  and  there  are  found  to 
die  10  or  1 1  of  each  age  per  annum.  From  thence  the"  num- 
ber of  the  living  being  very  fmall,  they  gradually  decline  till 
there  be  none  left  to  die :  as  thefe  may  be  feen  at  one  view 
in  the  table. 

From  thefe  confiderations  the  adjoined  table  is  formed,  whofe 
ufes  are  manifold,  and  give  a  more  juft  idea  of  the  ftate  and 
condition  of  mankind,  than  any  thing  yet  extant  that  I  know 
of.  It  exhibits  the  number  of  people  in  the  city  of  Breflaw 
of  all  ages,  from  the  birth  to  extreme  old  age,  and  thereby 
(hews  the  chances  of  mortality  at  all  ages ;  and  likewife  how 
to  make  a  certain  cftimatc  of  the  value  of  annuities  for  lives, 
which  hitherto  has  been  only  done  by  an  imaginary  valua- 
tion:  alfo  the  chances  that  there  are,  that  a  prrfon  of  any 
age  propofed  does  live  to  any  age  given  ;  with  many  more,  as 
I  (hall  (hew.  This  table  docs  (hew  the  number  of  perfons 
that  are  living  in  the  age  current  annexed  thereto. 
And  although  thefe  tables  are  built  upon  five  years  obferva- 
tions  only  in  the  city  of  Breflaw,  and  have  been/iow  com- 
municated to  the  public  near  fifty  years  ;  yet  they  have  hi- 
therto ftood  theteft,  and  have  proved  the  foundation  of  thofe 
divers  curious  rules,  canons,  and  theorems,  which  the  learned 
Dodor  himfelf,  and  the  ingenious  Monf.  de  Moivre  fince, 
have  inveftigated  therefrom,  according  to  an  elegant  algebrai- 
cal and  geometrical  method  of  reafoning  :  and  without  which, 
indeed,  it  was  not  poflible  to  difcover  thofe  rules  :  nor  with- 
out fome  knowledge  in  thefe  fciences,  can  any  one  compre- 
hend the  rcafon  and  demonftration  of  them. 
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Table  of  Observations,  exhibiting  the  Probabilities 

of  Life. 
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Thus  It  appears,  that  the  whole  people  of  Breflaw  does  con- 
fift  of  34,000  fouls,  being  the  fum  total  of  the  perfons  of  all 
ages  in  the  table. 

The  firft  ufe  hereof  is  to  (hew  the  proportion  of  men  able  to 
bear  arms  in  any  multitude,  which  are  thofe  between  18  and 
56,  rather  than  16  and  60;  the  one  being  generally  too 
weak  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  the  weight  of  arms  ; 
and  the  other  too  crazy  and  infirm  from  age,  notwithftanding 
particular  inftances  to  the  contrary. 

Under  18,  from  the  table,  ate  found  in  this  city  11,997  per- 
fons, and  3950  above  56,  which  together  make  15,947.  So 
that  the  rehdue  to  34,000,  being  18,053,  are  perfons  between 
thofe  ages.  At  leait  one  half  thereof  are  males,  or  9027  :  fo 
that  the  whole  force  this  city  can  raife  of  fenfible  men,  as 
the  Scoich  call  them,  is  about  9000,  or  -39+,  or  fomewhat 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  number  of  fouls;  which  may, 
perhaps,  pal's  for  a  rule  for  all  other  places. 
The  fecond  ufe  of  this  table  is,  to  fhew  the  differing  degrees 
of  mortality,  or  rather  vitality,  in  all  ages  :  for  if  the  num- 
ber of  perfons  of  any  age  remaining  after  one  year,  be  di- 
vided by  the  difference  between  that  and  the  number  ofthe 
age  propofed,  it  (hews  the  odds  that  there  is,  that  a  perfon  of 
that  age  does  not  die  in  a  year.  As  for  inftance,  a  perfon  25 
years  of  age  has  the  odds  of  560  to  7,  or  8o  to  1,  that  he 
does  not  die  in  a  year  :  becaufe  that,  of  567  living  of  25  years 
of  age,  there  do  die  no  more  than  7  in  a  year,  leaving  560 
of  26  years  old. 

So  likewife  for  the  odds  that  any  perfon  does  not  die  before 
he  attain  any  propofed  age,  take  the  number  of  the  remain- 
ing  perfons  of  the.  age  propofed,  and  divide  it  by  the  diffe- 
rence between  it  and  the  number  of  thofe  ofthe  age  ofthe 
party  propofed  ;  and  that  (hews  the  odds  there  is  between 
the  chances  of  the  parties  living  or  dying.  As  for  inftance  : 
what  is  the  odds  that  a  man  of  40  lives  7  years  ?  Take  the 
number  of  perfons  of  47  years,  which  in  the  table  is  377,  and 
1  ubtracl  it  from  the  number  of  perfons  of  40  years,  which  is 
445,  and  the  difference  is  68  ;  which  lhews,  that  the  per- 
fons dying  in  the  7  years  are  68,  and  that  it  is  377  to  78,  or 
5!  to  1,  that  a  man  of  40  does  live  7  years.  And  the  like 
/or  any  other  number  of  years. 
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Ufe  III.  But  if  it  be  required  at  what  number  of  years  it  is  an 
even  lay,  that  a  perfon  of  any  age  (hall  die,  this  table  readily 
performs  it :  for  if  the  number  of  perfons  living,  of  the  age 
propofed,  be  halved,  it  will  be  found  by  the  table  at  what 
yeaV  the  faid  number  is  reduced  to  half  by  mortality;  and 
that  is  the  age,  to  which  it  is  an  even  wager  that  a  perfon  of 
the  age  propofed  (hall  arrive,  before  he  die.  As  for  inftance  : 
a  perfon  of  30  years  of  age  is  propofed,  the  number  of  that 
age  is  531,  the  half  thereof  is  275,  which  number  I  find  to 
be  between  57  and  58  years ;  fo  that  a  man  of  30  may  rea- 
fonably  expect  to  live  between  27  and  28  years. 
Ufe  IV.  By  what  hath  been  faid,  the  price  of  infurance  up- 
on lives  ought  to  be  regulated  ;  and  the  difference  is  difco- 
vered  between  the  price  of  infuring  the  life  of  a  man  of  20 
and  50,  for  example ;  it  being  100  to  1  that  a  man  of  20 
dies  not  in  a  year,  and  but  38  to  1  for  a  man  of  50  years  of 
age. 

Ufe  V.  On  this  depends  the  valuation  of  annuities  upon  lives ; 
for  it  is  plain,  that  the  purchafer  ought  to  pay  for  only  fuch 
a  part  of  the  value  of  the  annuity  as  he  has  chance  that  he 
is  living ;  and  this  ought  to  be  computed  yearly,  and  the 
fum  of  all  thofe  yearly  values,  being  added  together,  will 
amount  to  the  value  of  the  annuity  for  the  life  of  the  perfon 
propofed. 

Now  the  prefent  value  oT  money,  payable  after  a  term  of  years, 
at  any  given  rate  of  intereft,  eithermay  be  had  from  tables 
already  computed,  or,  almoft  as  compendioufly,  by  the  table 
of  logarithms  :  for  the  arithmetical  complement  of  the  loga- 
rithm of  unity,  and  its  yearly  intereft  (that  is,  of  i,c6  for  6 
per  cent,  being 9,974, 604J  being  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
Years  propofed,  gives  the  prefent  value  of  one  pound  payable 
after  the  end  of  fo  many  years.  Then,  by  the  foregoing 
propofition,  it  will  be,  as  the  number  of  perfons  living  after 
that  term  of  years,  to  the  number  dead,  fo  are  the  odds  that 
any  one  perfon  is  alive  or  dead.  And  by  confequence,  as 
the  fum  of  both,  or  the  number  of  perfons  living  of  the  age 
firff  propofed,  to  the  number  remaining  after  fo  many  years' 
(both  given  by  the  table)  fo  the  prefent  value  of  the  yearly 
fum,  payable  after  the  term  propo'ed,  to  the  fum  which  ought 
to  be  paid  for  the  chance  the  perfon  has  to  enjoy  fuch  an  an- 
nuity 
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nuity  fo  many  years.  And,  this  being  repeated  for  every 
year  of  the  perfon's  life,  the  fum  of  all  the  prefent  values  of 
thofe  changes  is  the  true  value  of  the  annuity.  This  will, 
without  doubt,  appear  to  be  a  moft  laborious  calculation  , 
but  it  is  one  of  the  principal  ufes  of  this  fpeculation,  from 
whence  the  learned  Dr.  Halley,  after  no  ordinary  number  of 
arithmetical  operations,  has  formed  the  following  table,  which 
(hews  the  value  of  annuities  for  every  fifth  year  of  age,  to  the 
70th,  as  follows  : 


Years    1 

Age. 
25 

Years 

Years 

Age. 

Purchafe. 

Purchafe 

Age. 

Purchafe. 

1 

10,2  8 

12,27 

50 

9,21 

5 

13,40 

30 

11,72 

55 

8,51 

10 

»3>44 

35 

11,12 

60 

7,60 

15 

*3>33 

40 

10,57 

65 

6,54 

20 

12,78 

45 

9>9J 

70 

5>32 

Ufe  VI.  Two  lives  are  likewife  valuable  by  the  fame  rule 
for  the  number  of  chances  of  each  fingle  life,  found  in  the 
table,  being  multiplied  together,  become  the  chances  of  the 
two  lives.  And,  after  any  certain  term  of  years,  the  product 
of  the  two  remaining  fums  is  the  chances  that  both  the  per- 
fons  are  living  ;  the  product  of  the  two  differences,  being  the 
numbers  of  the  dead  of  both  ages,  are  the  chances  that  both 
the  perfons  are  dead  ;  and  the  two  produces  of  the  remaining 
fums  of  the  one  age,  multiplied  by  thofe  dead  of  the  other, 
fhew  the  chances  that  there  are  that  each  party  furvives  the 
other;  whence  is  derived  the  rule  to  eftimate  the  value  of 
the  remainder  of  one  life  after  another. 
Now,  as  the  product  of  the  two  numbers  in  the  table  for  the 
two  ages  propofed,  is  to  the  difference  between  that  product, 
and  the  product  of  the  two  numbers  of  perfons  deceafed  in 
any  fpace  of  time  ;  fo  is  the  value  of  a  fum  of  money  to  be 
paid  after  fo  much  time,  to  the  value  thereof  under  the  con- 
tingency of  mortality  :  and,  as  the  aforefaid  product  of  the 
two  numbers  anfwering  to  the  ages  propofed,  to  the  product 
of  the  deceafed  of  one  age  multiplied  by  thofe  remaining  alive 
of  the  other  ;  fo  the  value  of  a  fum  of  money  to  be  paid  af- 
ter any  time  propofed,  to  the  value  of  the  chances  that  the 
one  party  has,  that  he  furvives  the  other  whofe  number  of 
deceafed  you  made  ufe  of  in  the  fecond  term  of  the  proportion. 
To  fuch  who  are  acquainted  with  the  algebraic  method  of 
analyfis,  this  perhaps  may  be  better  underftood,  by  putting 
N  for  the  number  of  the  younger,  and  n  for  that  of  the 
elder,  Y  y  the  deceafed  of  both  ages  refpectively,  and  R  r 
for  the  remainders ;  and  R-f-Y=N,  and  r-\-y=n :  then 
fhall  N  n  be  the  whole  number  of  chances,  N  n—Yy  the 
chances  that  one  of  the  two  perfons  is  living,  Y y  the  chances 
that  they  are  both  dead,  R y  the  chances  that  the  elder  perfon 
is  dead,  and  the  younger  living  ;  and  r  Y  the  chances  that  the 
elder  is  living,  and  the  younger  dead. 
Thus  two  perfons  of  18  and  35  are  propofed,  and  after  8 
years  thefe  chances  are  required  :  the  numbers  for  18  and  35 
are  610  and  490,  and  there  are  50  of  the  firfl  age  dead  in 
8  years,  and  73  of  the  elder  age  ;  there  are  in  all  610  X  490, 
or  298,900  chances ;  of  thefe  there  are  50  \  73»  or  3»65°> 
that  they  are  both  dead.  And  as  298,900,  to  298,900, — 
3,650,  or  295,250,  fo  is  the  prefent  value  of  a  fum  of  money 
to  be  paid  after  8  years,  to  the  prefent  value  of  a  fum  to  be 
paid,  if  either  of  the  two  live.  And,  as  560  X  73,  fo  are 
the  chances  that  the  elder  is  dead,  leaving  the  younger  ;  and, 
as  417  X  50,  fo  are  the  chances  that  the  younger  is  dead, 
leaving  the  elder.  Wherefore  as  610  X  490,  to  560  X  73,  fo 
is  the  prefent  value  of  a  fum  to  be  paid  at  8  years  end,  to  the 
fum  to  be  paid  for  the  chance  of  the  younger's  furvivance  ; 
and  as  610  X  490,  to  417  X  50,  fo  is  the  fame  prefent  value 
to  the  fum  to  be  paid  for  the  chance  of  the  elder's  furvivance. 
This  poffibly  may  be  yet  better  explained,  by  expounding 
thefe  produces  by  rectangular  parallelograms  ;  but  thofe  who 
do  not  underftand  the  algebraic,  will  hardly  underftand  the 
geometric  demonftration.  Wherefore  we  fhall  proceed  to 
Ufe  VII.  If  three  lives  are  propofed,  to  find  the  value  of  an 
annuity  during  the  continuance  of  any  of  thofe  three  lives,  the 
rule  is,  As  the  product  of  the  continual  multiplication  of  the 
three  numbers  in  the  table,  anfwering  to  the  ages  propofed, 
is  to  the  difference  of  that  product,  and  of  the  product  of  the 
three  numbers  of  the  deceafed  of  thofe  ages  in  any  given 
term  of  years :  So  is  the  prefent  value  of  a  fum  of  money  to  be 
paid  certainly  after  fo  many  years,  to  the  prefent  value  of  the 
fame  fum  to  be  paid,  provided  one  of  thofe  three  perfons  be 
living  at  the  expiration  of  that  term.  Which  proportion  be- 
ing yearly  repeated,  the  fum  of  all  thofe  prefent  values  will 
be  the  value  of  an  annuity  granted  for  three  fuch  lives. 
But  to  explain  this,  together  with  all  the  cafes  of  furvivance 
in  three  lives,  let  N  be  the  number  in  the  table  for  the  younger 
ap<*  ;  n  for  the  fecond  ;  and  v  for  the  elder  age  :  let  Y  be 
th  »fe  dead  of  the  younger  age  in  the  term  propofed  ;  y  thofe 
of  the  fecond  age  ;  and  v  thofe  of  the  elder  age  :  and 
let  R  be  the  remainder  of  the  younger  age  j  r  that  of  the 
middle  age  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  elder  age.  Then 
fhall  R  -f-  Y  be  equal  to  N  ;  r4-j,  to  »  ;  and  p-\-v,  to  v; 
and  the  continual  product  of  the  three  numbers  N  «,  fhall  be 
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equal  to  the  continual  produft  of  R  -f  Y  X  r  -f-  Y  X  f  -j-  v, 
which,  being  the  whole  number  of  changes  for  three  lives,  is 
compounded  of  the  feven  products  following.  (\.)  R  r, 
which  is  the  number  of  chances  that  all  three  erf' the  perfons 
are  living;  (2.)  r,  Y,  which  is  the  number  of  chances  that 
the  two  elder  perfons  are  living,  and  the  younger  dead  ; 
( 3)  R  J,  the  number  of  chances  that  the  middle  age  is  dead, 
and  the  youngerand  elder  living;  (4.)  R  r%  being  the  chances 
that  the  two  younger  are  dead,  and  elder  living;  (5.)  r,  Y», 
the  chances  that  the  younger  and  elder  are  dead,  and  the 
middle  age  living  ;  (6.)  R  yv,  which  are  the  chances  that  the 
younger  is  living,  and  the  two  other  dead  ;  (7.)  Y  y,  which 
are  the  chances  that  all  three  are  dead;  which  latter,  fubtraft- 
ed  from  the  whole  number  of  chances  N  »v,  leaves  N  »v}  the 
fum  of  all  the  other  feven  products,  in  all  of  which  one  or 
more  of  the  three  perfons  are  furviving. 
I  fhall  not  apply  this  in  all  the  cafes  thereof,  for  brevity's 
fake;  only  to  fhew  in  one  how  all  the  reft  may  be  performed, 
let  it  be  demanded,  what  is  the  value  of  the  reverfion  of  the 
younger  life  after  the  two  elder  propofed?  The  proportion 
is,  As  the  whole  number  of  chances,  or  N  n  v,  to  the  product 
R>v,  So  is  the  certain  prefent  value  of  the  fum  payable  after 
any  term  propofed,  to  the  value  due  to  fuch  chance  as  the 
younger  perfon  has  to  bury  both  the  elder,  by  the  term  pro- 
pofed ;  which  he  therefore  is  to  pay  for.  Here  it  is  to  be  no- 
ted, that  the  rirft  term  of  all  thefe  proportions  is  the  fame 
throughout;  N  n  v.  The  fecond  changing  yearly  according 
to  the  decreafe  of  R  r  f,  and  increafe  of  Y  yv.  And  the  third 
are  fucceflively  the  prefent  value  of  money  payable  after 
one,  two,  three,  &c.  years,  according  to  the  rate  of  intereft: 
agreed  on. 

The  prefent  value  of  one  pound  per  ann.  for  any  number  of 
years  not  exceeding  100,  intereft  at  four  per  cent. 


Years. 

PrefentValue. 

1 

0.9015,38 

2 

1.8860,94 

3 

2.7750,21 

4 

3.6298,95 

5 

4.4518,22 

6 

5.2421,36 

7 

6.0020,54 

3 

6.7327,44 

9 

7-4353,3' 

10 

8.1 108,95 

1 1 

8.7604,76 

12 

9.3850,73 

13 

9.9856,47 

H 

10.5631,22 

15 

11.1183,87 

16 

11.6522,95 

'7 

12.1656,68 

18 

12.6592,96 

J9 

«3->339'39 

20 

i3-59°3>26 

21 

14.0291,59 

22 

14.4511,15 

23 

14.8568,41 

24 

15.2469,03 

2S 

15.6220,79 

26 

1 5.9827,69 

27 

16.3295,85 

28 

16.4979,59 

29 

16.9837,14 

3° 

17.2920,33 

31 

17.5884,93 

3Z 

I7-8735»5i 

33 

18.1476,45 

Years. 


3+ 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 


40 

4i 
42 

43 
44 

-11 
46 

47 
48 

49 
50 

s1 


52 

53 
54 
55 
56 

57 

58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

iL 

64 

6," 

66 


PrefentValue. 

Years. 

18.4IU.97 

67 

18.6646,13 

68 

18.9082,81 

69 

19.1425,78 

70 

19.3678,64 

7i 

19.5844,84 

72 
73 

«9-792?>73 

19.9930,51 

74 

20.1856,26 

75 

20.3707,94 

76 

20.5488,41 

77 

20. 7200,-19 

78 
79 

20.8846,53 

21.0429,36 

80 

21.1951,30 

81 

21.3414,72 

82 

21.4821,84 

83 

21.6174,8? 

84 

21.9475,81 

35 

21.8726,74 

86 

21.9929,56 

87 

22.1085,12 

88 

22.2198,19 

89 

22.3267,49 

90 
9i 

22.4295,60 

22.5284,29 

92 

22.6234,89 

93 

22.7148,94 

94 

22.8027,82 

95 

22.8872,91 

96 

97 

22.9685,49 

23.046^,81 

98 

23.1218,09 

99 

100 

PrefentValue. 

z3-'9+°>47 
23  2635,07 
23.3302,95 

2?-394S>'4 
23.4562,64 

^3-9 '  56,38 

23  5727»29 
25.6276,24. 
23.6804,08 
23.7311,61 

23.7799,63 
23.8268,87 

23.8720,07 
23.9153,91 
23.9571,07 
23.9972,18 

24-°3  57,87 

24.0728,73 

24.1085,31 
24.1428,18 
24.1757,86 
24.2074,87 
24.2379,68 

24  2672,77 

24.2954,59 

24.3225,56 

24.3486,12 

24.3756,6; 

24-3977,55 
24.4209,18 

24.4431,91 
24.4640,06 
24.4851,98 
24.5049,98 


For  all  the  variety  of  tables  of  this  kind,  and  the  reafon  and 
nature  of  their  conftruclion,  fee  the  article  Interest  Sim- 
ple and  Compound. 

A  further  illuftration  of  Dr.  Halley's  foregoing  table,  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  De  Moivre. 

Suppofe  that  by  this  table  we  would  know  what  the  probabi- 
lities,are  for  a  man  of  30  to  live  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  years. 
Look  for  the  number  30  in  one  of  the  columns  of  age,  and 
under  it  you  will  find  31,  32,  33,  &c.  and  oppofite  the  num- 
ber 30,  in  the  next  adjoining  column  on  the  right-hand,  you 
find  531,  under  which  are  written  523,  515,  507,  &c.  cor- 
refponding  in  order  to  the  numbers  in  the  column  of  ages; 
the  meaning  whereof  is,  that,  out  of  531  perfons  living  of  the 
30  years  old,  there  remain  but  523,  515,  507,  499,  fcc.  that 
attain  the  refpective  ages  of  31,  32,  33,  &c.  and  who,  con- 
fequently,  from  that  term  of  30,  do  live  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  years 
refpectively. 

In  order  to  compute  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  a  life  of  a 
given  age,  let  the  quantities  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  &c.  reprefent 
.refpectively  the  perfons  living  at  the  age  given,  and  the  fub- 
fequent  years. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that   there  being  A  perfons  of  the  age 
given,  and  one  year  after  B  perfons  remaining,  the  proba- 
bility 


ANN 


ANN 


bility  which   the  perfon  of  the  given   age  lias  to  continue- 
in  life,  for  one  year  at  leaft,   is  represented  by  the  fraction 
B 
T",  and  that  the  probability  which  it  has  to  continue  in  life, 

for  two  years  at  leaft,  is  rcprefented  by  the  fraction  -r~  &c. 

ami  that  therefore,  if  money  bore  no  intercft,  it  would  be  only 
neceflary  to  multiply  thofe  probabilities  by  the  (urn  to  be  re 
ceived  annually,  which  is  fuppoftd  here  to  be  =  I,  and  the 
fum  of  the  products  would  exprefs  the  prefent  value  of  the 
annuity.  But,  as  money  bears  intercft,  let  r  reprefent  the 
amount  of  i /.  with  iio  intereft  at  the  year's  end,  then  the 
prefent  values  of  the  lums  to  be  received  annually  Would  be 

I         I         I         I 

refpectively  —  — -    — -    &c.  And.,  therefore,  multi- 

1  '      r  '    rv>     r3>     r*> 

plying  thefe  fums  by  the  probabilities  of  obtaining  them,  we 
(hall  have  the  value  of  the  annuity  exprefled  by  the  feries 

A+JL  +  ^+JL+JL+JL  +  iL,  JL,&C. 

r  rr  r3      '     r+     '      r>  r6  r>     '      r" 

which  mu ft  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  tables. 
But  let  us  fuppofe,  that,  n.ftead  of  an  annuity  upon  a  life 
whofe  age  is  given,  there  ftiould  be  the  expectation  of  a 
fum,  which  we  will  call  (i)  payable  once  for  all  whenever  it 
happens,  that  the  life  ceafes  within  a  limited  time.  It  is 
plain  that  the  probability  of  the  life's  ceafing  after  one  year  is  I 
A— B  .  . 

— r — ,  and  tnat  the  probability  of  its  continuing  one  year, 

A  B       B— (\  B     C 

and  dropping  the  next,  will  be  a~*       j^       or  barely      T~~* 

and  that  again  the  probability  of  its  continuing  two  years, 

and  dropping  the  third,  will  be   — - — ,  andfoonj  and  that 

A 

therefore  the  value  of  the  expectation  founded  on  the  con- 
tingency of  the  life's  falling  within  a  limited  time,  would  be 
A-H    .  B-C  .  C— I)  .  D— E    ,  1-F      F— G 


Ar>- 


Ar> 


A/-1 


&c. 


A  r  A  rr    '      Ar} 

Let  it  now  be  fuppofed,  for  inftancc,  that  the  party  on  whofc 
life  this  expectation  depends  is  10  years  of  age,  and  that  the 
age  limited,  as  a  condi  ion  of  obtaining  the  ium  (i),  is  21  ; 
hence  it  is  plain  that,  the  difference  between  21  and  10  be- 
ing 1 1,  we  ought  to  limit  ourfelves  to  n  terms  of  the  lore- 
going  feries,  and  then,  confulting  Dr.  Hallcy's  table,  we  {hall 
find  the  numbers  A,  B,  C,  D.  E,  &c.  to  be  refpcclively  661, 
653,  646,  640,  634,  628,  &c.  and  that  therefore  A — B, 
B— C,  C  —  D,  D—  E,  E— F,  &c.  will  refpeitiv«ly  be  8,  7, 
6,  6,  6,  &c.    and  that  confequcntly  the  prei  :nt  value  of  the 

766 


expectation  will  be 
6  6 


f 


601  r>    ■"  661  r6 
6_  6 

~"~   66i  r" 


601  r 

6 

+ 


+ 


obi  rr 

6 

+ 


+ 


661  n    '    56i r* 
6 


661  r>    '    661  rs    '    661  r9 


+ 


661  r 


Let  it  be  further  fuppofed,  that  this  expecta-i  o. 01 15260 —  I 
tion  is  not  given  but  fold  to  a  purchafer,  0.0096054 —  2 
who  intends  to  make  5  per  cent  of  his  mo-  0.0078412 —  3 
ney,  then  r  (lands  for  105,  and  therefore]  0.0074678 —  4 
the  fum,  which  purchafers  ought  in  juftice  0.C071 122 —  5 
to  pay  for  their  expectations,  is  the  fum  of  0.0067735 —  6 
the  numbers  here  annexed,  which  is  about  o  00645 10 —  7 


%  ;  and  therefore  if  the  fum,  called  (1)  be 
fore,  ftands  for  an  eftate  whofe  prefent  real 
value  is  20  years  purchafe,  the  adventurer 
ought  to  pay  no  more  for  the  confideration 
ot  his  chance  than  1  \  years  purchafe. 


0.0061438 —  8 
0.0058512 —  9 
o  005,726 — 10 
0.0053072 — 11 


0.0796599 


It  is  not  intended  here  to  calculate  other  intervening  chances 
which  might  defeat  this  expectation,  fuch  as  that  of  an  he.r 
male,  which  might  live  to  the  age  of  21  ;  for,  there  being  not 
any  tables  *  of  obfervations  concerning  a  man's  marrying  and 
getting  an  heir  male  between  16  and  21,  what  could  be  added 
on  that  fubjeit  would  be  barely  conjectural,  which  would  not 
be  of  a  piece  with  what  has  been  faid  ;  however,  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  that  this  mud  confiderably  diminifh  the  value  of 
the  expectation. 

*  If  any  tables  of  that  kind  fhould  be  calculated,  there  cannot 
perhaps,  be  a  better  foundation  to  proceed  on  than  that  of  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  concerning  the  regularity  in  the  births  of  both 
fexes,   publiihed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  N°  328. 

PROBLEM    II. 
Suppofing  the  probabilities  of  life  to  decreafe  in  arithmetic 
progteffi  >n,  when  confidered  from  a   term  given,  to  find 
the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  of  a  given  age. 

SOLUTION. 

Let  P  reprefent  the  value  of  an  annuity  certain  of  1  1.  for  as 
Vol.  I. 


many  years  as  are  intercepted  between  the  age  given,  and 
the  extremity  of  old  age,  fuppofed  t  86,  ^nd  let  that  inter- 
val of  life  be  called    >.,    then  the    value  of  an  annuity  upon 

fuch  a  life  would  be  exprefled  by  1 —  -  -    ^ 

,  fuppofing,  as 

r — I 
before,  that  r  ftands  for  the  amount  of  the  principal  a:id  in- 
tereft of  1  1.  in  one  year. 

Thus  fuppofing  an  age  of  50,  and  that  the  intereft  oi  ri 
ney  be  eftimated  at  4  per  cent,  then  n  will  reprefent  36,  and 
/  for  1.04,  for  which  reafon  looking  into  tables  of  4  per  cent, 
which  fhew  the  worth  of  an  annuity  certain  for  36  years,  be- 
ing 17.9083,  this  being  multiplied  by  r,  that  is, 'by  1.04,  the 
piodudt   will  be  '8.624632;    and   this   being  divided  by  w, 
t hat  is,  by  ^6,   the  quotient  will  be  -0.517351.     Then    this 
being  fubtracted  fiom  unity,  and  the  remainder,  0.482649, 
being  divided  by  r —  1,  that  is,    by  0.04,   the  quotient  will 
be  found  12.0661,  which   is   very  little  more  than  12  years 
purchafe  for  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  of  50. 
But,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  arc  not  fo  well  verfed  in  deci- 
mal fractions,  it  may  be  proper  to  exprefs  the  rule  as  follows  : 
Multiply  the  annuity  certain,  as  found  in  the  tables,  by  the 
amount  of  100  1  joined  with  its  intereft  in  one  year,  that  1 
in  this  cafe  by  104,  and  let  the  product  be   divided  by  ioj, 
then  let  the  quotient  be  fubtracted  from  25,  which  (he. 
many  years  purchafe  a  perpetuity  of  100  1.  is  worth,  and  the 
remainder    will    fhew  how  many  years  purchafe  the  annuity 
upon  the  age  given  is  worth  in  ready  money. 

PROBLEM    III. 

Suppofing  a  fictitious  life,  whofe  number  of  chances  to  con- 
tinue yearly  be  conftantly  equal  to  a,  and  the  number  of 
chances  to  fail  conflantly  equal  to  b,  fo  that  the  odds  of  its 
continuing,  during  the  (pace  of  any  one  year,  oe  to  its  fail- 
ing in  that  fame  interval  of  time  conftantly  as  a  to  b  ;  to 
find  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  fuch  a  life. 

SOLUTION. 

Let  1  be  the  annuity,  r  the  amount  of  1  1.  joined  to  its  inte- 
reft in  one  year,   make  a-\-b=s. 
It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  faid  already,   that  the  prefent 

value  of  thefirft  yeai's  rent  is  --  of  the  fecond ,  of  the 

s  r  s  s  r  r 


th 


ird  — — — >    &c.  which  terms  conflicting  a  geometiica'pro- 


a 
grcfllon,  the  fum  of  them  all  will  be— ;  thus  if  a  repre- 

fented  21,  and  b  1,  then  s  would  reprefent  22;  fuppofingal- 
fo  that  r=:  1.05,  then  the  denominator  r  s  —  a  would  be 
23.1 — 21  or  2-i,  and,  dividing  the  numerator  21  by  the  de- 
nominator 2.1,  the  quotient  will  be  10,  which  (hews  that  the 
life  would  be  worth  10  years  purchafe. 

COROLLARY     I. 

An  annuity  upon  a  fictitious  life  being  given,  the  probability 
of  its  continuing  one  year  is  alio  given  ;  for  let  the  value  of 
a  a  Mr 


it  be=:M,  then  =  M,  therefore  —  = 

r  5 —  a  s 


M-r-x 


COROLLARY  II. 
If  a  life  whofe  value,  as  deduced  from  the  tables  of  obferva- 
tion,  or  from  the  preceding  problem,  be  worch  10  years  pur- 
chafe, then  fuch  a  life  is  equivalent  to  a  fictitious  life  whofe 
chances  for  continuing  one  year  are  to  tl  e  chances  of  its 
failing  in  that  year  as  21  to  1. 

COROLLARY    III. 

Wherefore  having  calculated  a  life  from  the  tables  of  obfer- 
vations, or  from  Problem  the  lid,  we  may  transfer  the  value 
of  that  life  to  that  of  a  fictitious  life,  and  find  the  number  of 
chances  it  would  have  to  continue  or  to  fail  yearly. 

COROLLARY    IV. 

And  the  combination  of  two  or  more  real  lives  will  be  very 
nea  the  lame  as  the  combination  of  fo  many  correfp  n  ine 
fictitious  lives  ;  and  cherefore  an  annuity  granted  upon  f<  ma- 
ny correfponding  fietijous  lives,  and  the  values  of  the  rever- 
lions  granted  upon  the  real  lives,  will  be  very  near  the  fame 
as  thofe  granted  upon  the  fictitious  lives. 

PROBLEM    IV. 

The   .alues  of  two  fingle  fictitious  lives  being  given,  to  find 
the  value  of  an  annuity  granted  for  the  time  of  their  joint 


continuance. 


SOLUTION. 


Lc-  the  values  be  refpectively  M  and  P,  r  the  rate  of  intereft  ; 
the  .  the  value  of  an  annuity  upon  the  two  joint  lives  will  be 

MPr 
exprefled  by 


M  +  1  X  P  +  1 

S 


MP' 


DEMON- 


ANN 


ANN 


DEMONSTRATION. 
Let  x  and  y  reprefent  the  refpective  probabilities  of  the  lives 
continuing  one  year  together,  then  xy  will  exprefs  the  proba- 
bility of  their  joint  continuance  for  that  year;  and  x%  y1  the 
probability  of  theirjoint  continuance  for  two  years  ;  and  xJ  )»3 
vhe  probability  of  their  joint  continuance  for  three  years,  &c. 
wherefore  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  all  the  time  will  be  ex- 
prefiible  by  the  following  geometric  progreffion,  viz. 

-  \  but, 


re  the  fum  is . 


M 


-xy 


^4.LiL+£l£+f-Z.,  &c.  whe 

r  r  r         r\  r+ 


by  the  firft  corollary  of  problem  the  third,  xz=.    .,      — ,  and, 


for  the  fame  reafon,  y: 


,    and,  therefore,  the  value  of 


P  +  I 

MPr 

the  two  joint  lives  is  M4-i  X  P+i  -  M  P  r* 

PROBLEM     V. 

The  values  of  two  (ingle lives  being  given,  to  find  the  value 
of  an  annuity  upon  the  longeft  of  them  ;  that  is,  to  con- 
tinue fo  long  as  either  of  them  is  in  being. 

SOLUTION. 

From  the  fum  of  the  values  of  the  fingle  lives,  fubtract  the 
value  of  the  two  joint  lives  found  by  the  foregoing  problem, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  value  of  the  annuity  required. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

It  will  be  fuflicient  to  fhew  what  will  be  the  value  of  the 
iirft  vear,  fince  the  values  of  all  the  fubfequent  years  is  found 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Lee,  therefore,  x  and  y  be  the  refpective  probabilities  of  the 
lives  continuing  one  year  together,  then  i — x  and  I — y 
are  the  refpeclive  probabilities  of  their  dropping  in  that  year, 
and,  confequemly,  the  product  of  i  — x  by  i  — y,  viz. 
"^  . —  x  —  y  -f-  x y  is  the  probability  of  their  both  dropping  in 
that  year;  and,  this  being  fubtracted  from  unity,  the  re- 
mainder x  -4-  y  —  x y  will  exprefs  the  probability  that  either 
one  or  the  other,  or  both,  outlive  the  year:  which  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  purchafer  of  the  annuity  to  eftablifh  his  right 
of  receiving  the  firft  year's  rent,  whofe  prefent  value  is, 
x  y  x  y 

therefore, r • 

'  y  r  r 

And,  therefore,  one  may  fee  at  fight  that,  the  expectation  o* 
the  other  years  being  founded  on  the  fame  principle,  the  va- 
lue of  an  annuity  upon  the  longeft  of  two  lives  will  be  the 
fum  of  the  values  of  the  fingle  lives,  wanting  the  value  of  the 
joint  lives. 

PROBLEM    VI. 

The  value  of  three  fingle  lives  being  given,  to  find  the  value 
of  an  annuity  upon  theirjoint  lives. 

SOLUTION. 

Let  x,  y,  z  refpectively  reprefent  the  probabilities  of  the  lives 
continuing  one  year,  then  the  probabilities  of  their  continu- 
ing all  three  together  for  one  year  will  be  xy  z,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  their  continuing  together  for  two  years  is  x  xyy  z  z, 
&c.  and,  therefore,   the  value  of  an  annuiiy  upon  the  three 

x  y  z      xz  >,a  z- 
ioint  lives  will  be r" ; r 


!££+  *****,&€■ 


xy  z 
which  conftitutcs  a  geometric  progreffion,  whofe  fum  is~ : 

now  in  the  room  of  x,  y,  z,  writing  their  refpeclive  values, 

M-r-i      P+i     Oj-i  ....  ... 

,    ,    ,   the  fum  of  the  three  joint  lives  will 

r  r  r 

MrPQj-r 


be  exprefled  by 


fup- 


M+i  XP-r-i  XQ.4-1  —  MPQ_rr 

pofing,  as  we  have  done  in  the  preceding  problem,  that  M, 
P,  Q^,  reprefent  reflectively  the  values  of  annuities  upon  each 
fingle  life. 

PROBLEM     VII. 

The  value  of  three  fingle  lives  being  given,  to  find  the  value 
of  an  annuity  upon  the  longeft  of  them. 

SOLUTION. 

Let  x,  y,  z,  reprefent  the  refpeclive  probabilities  of  the  life's 
continuing  one  year  ;  then  the  product  of  i  — x  by  i  — y, 
and  of  that  again  by  I  —  z,  that  is,  i  —  x-\-xy  —  xy  z,  will 
exprefs  — yJrx% 

—  z+yz 

the  probability  of  their  all  Failing  the  fiiftyear,  and,  thisbe- 

I  ibtracted  from   unity,   the  remainder  will  exprefs  the 

probability  that  either  they  will   all    fublift  one  year,  or,  at 

leaft,  that  they  will  not  all  fail  in  the  year:  which  being  the 


foundation  of  receiving  the  firft  year's  rent,  and  the  other 
years  following  the  fame  law,  we  may  draw  this  condu (ion } 
that,  if  from  the  fum  of  the  values  of  the  fingle  lives  we  fub- 
tract the  fum  of  the  values  of  the  joint  lives  taken  two  and 
two,  and  to  the  remainder  add  the  value  of  the  three  joint 
lives,  we  fhall  have  the  value  of  the  annuity  upon  the  longeft 
of  the  three  joint  lives. 

PROBLEM     VIII. 

To  find  the  value  of  one  life  after  another. 

By  the  value  of  one  life  after  another,  is  meant  what  a  man 
muft  pay  in  prefent  money  to  purchafe  the  expectation  of  an 
annuity  for  his  life  after  the  failing  of  another,  with  this  re- 
ftriclion,  that,  if  the  expectant  die:,  before  the  prefent  pofleflbr, 
no  confederation  is  to  be  given  to  the  heirs  of  the  faid  expec- 
tant. 

SOLUTION. 

Since  the  expectation  of  the  purchafer  is  grounded  on  the  fail- 
ing of  the  life  in  poffeflion,  and  of  the  continuation  of  his 
own  life,  it  follows,  that,  if  we  fuppofe  xandy  to  be  the  ref- 
pective probabilities  of  the  lives  continuing  one  year,  then 
I — x-\-y  or y — #_y  will'exprefs  the  probability  of  the  fii  ft  life's 
dropping  in  the  year,  and  of  the  lecond's  outliving  the  year; 
from  whence  we  may  draw  this  confequence,  that  if,  from 
the  prefent  value  of  the  expectant's  life  be  fubtracted  the  va- 
lue of  the  two  joint  lives,  there  will  remain  the  value  of  the 
expectation. 

This  may  be  made  plain  another  way  :  for,  fuppofe  I  were  the 
purchafer,  I  might  begin  to  pay  the  proprietor  of  the  annuity 
the  full  value  of  my  life,  but  then  I  would  expect  back  the  va- 
lue of  the  two  joint  lives  of  the  prefent  pofleflbr  and  myfelf, 
fince  I  am  to  receive  nothing  whilft  we  are  both  living.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that,  fuppofing  that  the  proprietor  is  to  be 
paid  for  the  longeft  of  the  two  lives  of  the  prefent  pofleflbr 
and  myfelf,  my  fhare  of  the  purchafe  ought  to  be  only  that 
part  of  it  which  would  remain  if  the  life  of  the  prefent  pof- 
feflbr  was  deducted  out  of  it,  which  will  give  the  fame  con- 
clufion  as  before. 

But,  if  the  expectant  were  to  have  the  reverfion  abfolute  for 
himfelf  and  his  heirs  after  the  deceafe  of  the  prefent  pofleflbr, 
it  is  plain  that  there  being  nothing  interpofed  between  his 
prefent  circumftances  and  the  poffeflion  of  the  eftate,  but  the 
life  of  the  prefent  pofleflbr,  then  from  the  value  of  the  per- 
petuity ought  barely  to  be  fubtracted  the  life  of  the  pofleflbr, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  value  of  the  expectation. 

PROBLEM    IX. 
To  find  the  value  of  one  life  after  two. 

SOLUTION. 

From  the  value  of  the  longeft  of  the  three  lives,  fubtract  the 
value  of  the  longeft  of  the  two  firft  lives,  and  there  will  re- 
main the  value  of  the  expectation  of  the  thiid  life. 
But,  if  the  expectation  be  above  the  abfolute  reverfion,  then 
from  the  perpetuity  fubtract  the  value  of  the  longeft  of  the 
two  firft  lives,  and  there  will  remain  the  value  of  the  third. 
And  the  fame  rule  may  be  extended  to  as  many  lives  as  may 
be  affigned. 

Though  thefe-  queftions  may,  at  firft  fight,  feem  to  have  a 
great  degree  of  difficulty,  yet  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  fteps  taken  to  come  at  their  folution,  will  eafily  be  fol- 
lowed by  thofe  who  have  a  competent  (kill  in  algebra,  and 
thatthechief  method  of  proceeding  therein  will  be  underftood 
by  thofe  who  are  barely  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  that 
art. 

For  thofe,  however,  who  may  not^  be  acquainted  with  this 
method  of  reafoning,  1  fhall  fubjoin  what  may  be  more  gene- 
rally intelligible,  and,  therefore,  more  generally  acceptable. 
The  common  method  of  purchafing  annuities  is  at  a  certain 
number  of  years  purchafe  ;  for  which  reafon,  the  following 
tables  may  be  ufeful  to  fhew  how  long  the  annuitant  muft 
live,  to  be  reimburfed  his  principal  money,  with  intereft,  at 
any  given  rate. 

The  table  is  very  plain,  as  appears  by  this  example. 

Suppofe  ii  years  purchafe  is  given  for  an  annuity, 

years,  days. 

2 


(l2 

200^ 

13 

9 

1? 

200 

H 

48 

Then,  if  the 

H 

286 

annuitant/  15 

190 

lives 

16 

■34 

18 

188 

21 

264 

27 

201 

\?a 

160J 

he  will  bereim- 
buried  his  prin- 
cipal, with  in-< 
tcreft,  at  the 
rate  of 


2f 

3 
3f 

4 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

[9J 


percent, 
per  ann. 


The 


A  N  N 


ANN 


The  fractions  of  the  year  are  made  in  days,  for  the  greater 
exaclnefs,  though  it  is  common  for  annuities  to  be  paid  either 
half  yearly  or  quarterly. 

A  Table  to  calculate  the  value  of  Annuities  upon  Lives 
at  4  1.  and  5  1.  per  cent,  continuance  of  the  lives  to  rcimburle 
the  annuitants  their  purchafe- money. 


Years  pur- 

At 4  pe 

r  cent. 

At  5  per  cent. 

chafe  given 
for  a  hie. 

days. 

years. 
1 

days. 

years. 
1 

i 

19 

2 

2 

40 

2 

5« 

3 

3 

95 

3 

121 

4 

4 

163 

4 

209 

5 

5 

252 

5 

327 

6 

6 

3°4 

7 

"3 

7 

8 

137 

8 

3°3 

8 

0 

3°4 

10 

172 

9 

II 

I3K 

12 

92 

10 

*3 

9 

14 

75 

11 

H 

286 

16 

'34 

12 

16 

246 

18 

285 

J3 

j8 

261 

21 

189 

14 

20 

34° 

24 

247 

15 

23 

132 

28 

15' 

16 

26 

18 

32 

360 

17 

29 

J9 

38 

322 

18 

32 

167 

47 

71 

We  have  feen  to  what  ufeful  purpofes  the  bills  of  births  and 
burials  at  the  city  of  Brcflaw,  the  capital  of  Silelia,  have  been 
applied,  by  a  very  learned  and  fagacious  member  of  the  Roy,.l 
Society  of  London;  as  it  is  well  known,  alfo,  what  curious 
obfervations  have  been  made,  both  moral,  phyfical,  and  po- 
litical, bv  Sir  William  Petty,  upon  the  f  irne  argument,  feve- 
ral  years  before,  and  Dr.  Abuthnot,  and  others,  fmce. 
The  learned  Mr.  Kerlleboom,  likewife,  has  obliged  the  world 
with  fome  very  ufeful  lemaiks  upon  tne  fame  topic  The 
induftrious  author  ha>  not  only  coni'ulted  thole  obfervations 
made  by  the  beforementioncd  gentlemen,  our  countrymen, 
but  has  acquainted  himfelf  more  particularly  with  thofe  of 
Mr.  King,  in  Davenant's  Eflays,  &c.  in  order  to  render 
himfelf  more  capable  of  making  a  jult  cftimate  on  this  deli- 
cate fubject. 

To  which  end,  he  begins  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  two  provinces  of  Holland  and  Well  Friezland  ;  thefe  he 
makes,  viz.  1738,  to  amount  in  all  to  980,000,  and  obliges 
us  with  the  following  table  of  the  particulars.  It  exhibits 
the  number  of  people  of  all  age?,  living  at  the  fame  time, 
from  the  birth  to  extreme  old  age  ;  which,  becaufc  it  fhews 
the  chances  of  mortality  within  the  ages  mentioned,  he  calls 
the  Table  of  Contingencies  of  Life  and  Death. 


Of  above  90 ) 

cars  old  there  are 

500 

of  90 

86inclufive 

2,500 

85 

81 

6,500 

80 

76 

13,000 

75 

71 

20,300 

70 

66 

27,300 

651 

061 

34.300 

60 

56 

40,800 

55 

5i 

47,000 

5° 

46 

53,000 

45 

41 

57,800 

40 

36 

62,500 

3S 

31 

67,600 

30 

27 

58,400 
40,1,500 

of  26 

21 

94,300 

20 

16 

83,400 

15 

to  II 

87,200 

10 

6 

91,800 

5' 

:o  birth. 

131,800 

old. 


488,500  fum  under  27  years 

491,500 
488,500 

980,000  fum  0f  all  the  inhabitants. 

This  table  is  founded  upon  three  principles,  viz.  correct  ob- 
fervations upon  the  tables  of  affignable  annuities  in  Holland, 
which  have  been  kept  there  for  above  125  years  ;  wherein 
the  ao-es  of  the  perfons  dying  ate  truly  entered  :  upon  a  fup- 
pofition  that  there  are  yearly  born  in  the  provinces  28,0^0 
living  children  :  and,  laftly,  that  the  intire  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  any  country  is  to  the  number  of  the  births  as  35 
to  1. 

From  this  table  it  appears,  (1.)  That  about  half  the  number 
of  people  in  the  two  provinces  are  above  27  years  old,  and, 
confequently,  that  near  the  other  half  are  under  that  age. 
(2.)  Then,  by  following  what  hath  been  obferved  for  more 


than  100  years  in  England,  and  particularly  in  London,  out 
of  ^5  children  born,  i8  of  them  a>e  boys,  and  17  giris,  the 
people  in  thefe  two  provinces  will  con  hit  ut 

504,000  mules, 

476,000  females. 

980,006 

He  farther  remarks,   that  it  appears  from  the  affi 
nuities  for  lives,   mentioned  before,   the  females  have, 
accidents  of  age,   lived   about  3  or  4  years  longer  than  the 
fame  number  of  males  ;  which  he  looks  upon  to  be^ppointed 
as  a  compenfation  for  the  continual  excefs  there  is  in  the  birth 
of  the  males  above  the  females. 

Having  confidered  the  quantity,  he  then  comes  to  take  notice 
of  the  quality  of  thefe  980,000  inhabitants  ;   and  fays,  he  fees 
no   reafon   to  differ  from   tNe   proportion  of  Mr.  Ki. 
Davenant's  Eflays,  who  hath  divided  the  people  of  England 
in  this  manner: 


The  proportion  for  every  100, oco  inhabitants  is 


Mirried  men  and  women 
Widowers     —     —     —     —     — 
Unmarried  young  men  and  children 
Servants         —         —  — 

Travellers,  ft  rangers,  &c.         — 


—  —     34/.r° 

—  —      1,500 

—  45,000 
— •  10,500 

4>ooo 

100,000 

If  this  proportion  be  admitted,  then  the  number  of  each  fort 
in  Holland  and  Weft  Friezland  will  be  as  follows.  He  adds, 
that  the  faid  provinces  can  raife  at  this  time  220, oco  able- 
bodied  men,  deducting  ,'-,,  for  ciiieafes,  and  o:her  infirmities. 
But  then  he  admits  at  16  years  of  age,  whereas  Dr.  Halley 
admits  none  till  18,  perfons  under  that  age  being  generally 
too  weak  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  the  weight  of  arms. 
He  then  proceeds  to  rectify  the  miftakes  of  the  learned  Ifaac 
Voffius,  who  makes  but  550,000  in  Holland  and  Weft  Friez- 
land, and  difaliows  Sir  William  Petty's  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  London,  becaufe  he  makes  them  alone  equal 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Holland  and  Weft  Friezland  together. 
He  clofes  the  whole  with  a  table  of  the  prefent  value  of  an- 
nuities upon  lives,  in  proportion  to  the  ordinary,  or  com- 
mon bonds,  charged  upon  thofe  provinces,  and  fubject  to  the 
extraordinary  taxes  raifed  at  this  time,  viz.  1738.  You  will 
find  annexed  the  degrees  of  mortality,  faid  to  be  in  the  Hague 
and  Haagambagt,  as  alfo  the  numbers  and  conditions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Amfterdam,  Harlem,  Goudas,  and  the  Hague, 
not  omitting  London  at  this  prefent  time. 

The  two  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Weft  Fr  czland. 

Married  men 
and  wome 
Widowers 
Widows       — 
Unmarried 

child 

Servants     — 
Travellers 

ltrangers 

&c. 


Amfter- 
dam. 


Total  980,004; 


Harlem 

Gouda. 

Hague. 

Lonion. 

«7*4*< 

6,9«c 

14,85c 

241,800 

760 

3cr 

720 

1 3, 1  CO 

2,  -:8c 

90c 

2,38c 

♦S»7°° 

22,70c 

9,0c  c 

215,700 

5.3c- 

2, IOC 

4>8;c 

85,000 

2,04, 

80f 

M9 

52,300 

50,50c 

2©,00C 

41,50c 

653,600 

The  fatality  of  the  quarters. 


Spring  to  fummer  

Summer  to  the  autumnal  equinox 

Autumn  to  winter  ■ ■ 

Winter  to  fpring  


deal. 

3°7 
286 
287 
286 


The  fatality  of  the  months  for  31  years,  one  year  with  another. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May-        - 

June 

July         - 

Auguft 

September 

Oct.ber 

November 

December 


dead. 

IC2 

88 

95 

77 

112 

100 
92 
95 
99 
93 
95 
99 


Hence  it  appears,  that  March  is  lefs  fatal  at  the  Hague  and 
Haagambagt,  than  April,  and  April  than  May  and  June; 
that  May  is' the  moft  fatal  month  of  all;  that  the  remaining 
months  are  nearly  equal.  It  appears  further,  that  three  parts, 
or  feafons  of  the  year,  are  veiy  nearly  equal  ;  but  that  the 
other  quarter,  cr  feafon,  beginning  at  the  vernal  equinox,  is 
more  fatal  than  any  of  the  reft  by  the  one  fifteenth  part. 
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A  Table  of  Annuities  for  Life. 

Let  the  annuity  be  ioo  guilders  yearly,   upon  a  life  under  a 
year  old. 

Guild.  Guild.     Stiv. 

Itsprefent  value  is  1667  that  is    6  o  per  cent. 

1896  5  7 

1835  5  9 

1770  5  *3 

1667  6  o 

1587  6  6 

15 15  6  12 

14.29  7  o 

1334  7  I0 

1212  8  5 

1093  9  3 

971  10  6 

840  118 

709  14  2 

507  17  11 


Upon  a  life  of    5  years  to    1  inclufive 

10 

6 

*5 

1 1 

20 

16 

25 

21 

30 

26 

35 

31 

40 

36 

45 

41 

5° 

46 

55 

Si 

60 

56 

65 

6r 

70 

66 

The  ufe  of  this 

table. 

Queftion.     Let  it  be  defired  to  know  the  prefent  value  of  an 

annuity  for  life,   for  inftance,  of  90  guilders  a  year,   which 

was  granted  in  the  year  1703,  upon  a  life  then  of  three  years 

old. 

Anfwer.     The  life  now  (in  1738)   is  between   37   and   38 

years  old  ;  hence  the  number  between  40  and  36  i-ives  1334., 

for  the  prefent  value  of  an  annuity   of  ioo  guilders ;  hence 

( =  J  1  200  guilders  is  the  prefent  value  of  the  an- 
nuity for  that  life. 

Thus  the  reader  has  a  connected  furnmary  of  what  forne  of 
the  moft  able  mathematicians  have  favoured  the  world  with 
on  the  fubject  of  annuities  upon  lives;  and,  if  thefe  princi- 
ples and  their  application  are  underftood,  whatever  elfe  has 
been,  or  may  be  communicated  to  the  public  on  this  topic, 
will  eafily  be  underftood  too,  without  our  dwelling  longer  on 
this  matter. 

To  ANNUL,  with  book-keepers,  and  in  regard  to  double 
entries,  is  to  render  an  article  void,  fo  as  that  it  may  be 
reckoned  for  nothing.  In  order  to  annul  an  article  which  has 
been  wrong  entered  in  the  nooks,  either  in  the  day-book  or 
ledger,  one  or  feveral  o  ('cyphers)  are  wrote  in  the  margin, 
by  fome,  next  to  that  article  ;  or,  as  others  do,  the  word  vanas 
is  wrote  in  the  margin,  which  is  a  word  corrupted  from  the 
Latin,  and  fignifies  vain,  or  null.  When  an  article  is  pofted 
in  the  ledger  to  the  debit,  which  ought  to  have  been  to  the 
credit,  or  to  the  latter  inftead  of  the  former,  it  is  commonly 
wrote  oft*  on  the  oppoftte  fide — as  To  or  By  an  error  wrote 
off"  per  contra. 

In  books  of  account  properly  kept,  all  rafures  fhould  be  mofl 
carefully  avoided ;  and,  if  miftakes  are  committed,  it  looks 
with  a  better  face  of  juftice  and  honour  to  let  the  mift»ke  re- 
main, and  to  repeat  the  words  I  fay,  &c.  and  rectify  the 
miftake  in  right  words  or  figures,  rather  than  to  let  any  ra- 
fures appear  in  a  fett  of  books. 

ANONYMOUS,  that  which  has  no  name.  Partnerfhips  in 
trade  in  France  are  filled  anonymous,  when  they  are  not 
carried  on  under  any  particular  name,  but  wherein  each  of 
the  partners  trades  vifibly  on  his  own  account,  and  in  his 
own  name;  after  which,  all  the  partners  give  one  another 
an  account  of  their  profit  or  lofs  in  trade  Thefe  forts  of 
partnerfhips  are  concealed,  and  known  only  to  the  partners 
themfelves. 

Anonymous  pannrrfliips  in  trade,  in  France,  are  fuch,  alfo, 
wherein  perfons  of  fortune  and  quality  depofit  fums  of  money, 
in  order  to  fhare  of  the  profit  and  lofs.  To  this  end,  thofe 
w  ho  furnifn  the  capital  have  no  trouble  in  the  carrying  on  the 
trade,  nor  do  their  names  appear  to  be  any  way  intcrefted 
therein. 

The  firft  foundation  of  thefe  kind  of  partnerfhips  in  France, 
was  grounded,  fays  Mr.  Savary,  in  the  Complete  Trader, 
upon  the  following  principles,  viz.. 

1.   That  pcrfoi  •  were  not  of  the  mercantile  profeflion 

might  make  ufe  of  thefe  mcalures  to  employ  their  money, 
without  being  guilty  of  ufury  ;  for  that,  by  their  running  the 
hazard  both  of  traders  and  trade,  they  were  juitly  and  honour- 


ably intitled  to  a  fhare  of  the  profits  of  the  commerce,  fince 
they  were  to  ftand  to  their  fhare  of  the  loflcs. 

2.  That  perfons  of  great  and  plentiful  fortunes  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  employing  their  money  to  the  advantage  of  the 
national  traffic,  which  otherwife  would  lie  dead  in  their  coffers. 

3.  That  the  fons  of  perfons  of  family,  well  qualified  for  trade, 
though  not  of  competent  fortunes  wherewith  to  cairy  it  on, 
might  eftablifh  themfelves  in  the  wotld,  and  exert  their  ta- 
lents and  induftry  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  ;  which, 
for  want  of  money,  would  remain  ufelefs  to  the  (tare. 

4.  That  princes  might  find  their  account  by  encouraging  fuch 
policy,  becaufe,  the  more  manufactures  and  commerce  flou- 
rifh  in  their  ftates,  the  larger  become  their  revenues,  by  du- 
ties on  imports  and  exports  on  trade. 

That  thefe  partnerfhips  might  not  be  deemed  di  {honourable 
to  perfons  of  condition,  nor  derogatory,  even  to  the  nobility, 
it  is  urged,  that,  fince  fuch  only  advanced  their  money,  and 
had  no  perfonal  concern  in  the  commercial  tranfactions,  it 
could  not  poffibly  demean,  or  any  way  difhonour  them  ;  and 
more  efpecially  fo,  fince  thofe  adventures  were  generally  made 
with  merchants,  or  wholefale  dealers,  and  not  with  retailers. 
That  this  practice  might  not  be  judged  difhonourable  in 
France,  Lewis  XIII.  iffued  an  ordonnance  in  January  1627 
to  countenance  and  encourage  it. 

Befides  this  ordonnance  of  Lewis  XIII,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  obferve  thofe  extraordinary  letters  patents,  which  were 
granted  by  Lewis  XIV,  for  the  eftablifhment  of  fevera!  wool- 
len manufactures,  whereby  the  undertakers  are  ennobled, 
and  upheld  in  their  nobility,  as  well  as  thofe  who  were  inte- 
refted  with  them  as  partners. 

The  firft  is  that  of  July  1646.  It  relates  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  manufacture  of  cloth  in  the  city  of  Sedan,  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Holland,  in  favour  of  Sieurs  Nicholas  Cadeau,  Jean 
Binel,  and  Zuill  de  Marfeilles,  merchants  of  the  city  of 
Paris.  The  patent  fays,  That,  in  confideration  of  this 
eftablifhment,  the  French  king  ennobled  thofe  merchants, 
and  their  defendants,  without  imputing  the  leaft  derogation 
to  their  nobility,  or  that  of  their  poftenty,  by  reafon  of  their 
being  concerned  in  trade  or  manufactures  :  they  were  even 
granted,  likewife,  all  thofe  privileges  and  immunities  which 
were  enjoyed  by  thofe  of  noble  extraction,  with  the  right  of 
committimus. 

Another  inftance  is  that  in  the  month  of  October  1665.  It 
concerns  the  eftablifhment  of  a  woollen  manufacture  in  the 
city  of  Abbeville,  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  Spain  and  Holland, 
in  favour  of  the  Sieur  Jofliua  Vanrobais,  a  Dutch  merchant. 
He  was  permitted  to  take  into  partnerfnip  in  the  faid  manu- 
facture whomfoever  he  pleafed  ;  the  king  exprefsly  declaring, 
in  his  patent,  that  it  fhould  be  no  derogation  to  any  of  the 
nobility  to  be  concerned  with  him  therein,  on  pretence  of 
their  being  interefted  partners  in  that  commerce. 
A  third  inftance  is  that  of  December  1698,  relating  to  a  new 
cloth  manufacture,  and  of  cloth  with  filk  and  wool,  of  all 
colours,  in  the  province  of  Champagne,  in  the  cities  of  Cha- 
lons and  Rheims,  in  favour  of  the  Sieurs  Sauvage  and 
Champagne,  and  company ;  which  patents  were  granted  to 
the  fame  effect  as  the  former. 

The  French  king,  therefore,  declaring  it  no  difhonour  what- 
soever to  perfons  of  quality  in  France  to  be  privately  inte- 
refted with  traders  in  their  enterprizes,  has  proved  greatly  in- 
ftrumental  to  extend  the  commerce  of  that  kingdom. 

Remarks. 

Perfons  of  fortune,  who  would  thus  hazard  their  money  in 
traders  hands,  fhould  caft  their  eye  upon  an  honeft,  as  well 
as  a  fkilful  man,  and  one  of  unblamable  conduct  and  beha- 
viour, it  being  upon  his  fidelity  and  induftry  that  he  grounds 
his  hopes  of  advantage. 

It  fhould  be  well  considered,  alfo,  by  him  that  advances  the 
money,  whether  the  branch  of  trade  propofed  by  the  mer- 
chant, &:c.  to  be  carried  on,  has  a  good  face,  and  a  realbn- 
able  profpect  of  profit  attending  it  ;  whether  the  capital  pro- 
pofed be  competent  to  profecute  the  fame  with  every  advan- 
tage ;  whether  the  trade  defigned  to  be  carried  on  be  domef- 
tic  or  foreign,  and  whether  the  trader  has  a  fuitable  corre- 
fpondence  for  the  purpofe,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge 
in  all  the  circumftances  relating  to  fuch  trade,  in  order  to 
carry  it  on  fuccefsfully. 
The  conditions  of  agreement  are  next  to  be  weighed  :   as, 

1.  Whether  he  that  advances  the  capital  fhould  have  any  cer- 
tain intereft  for  a  part,  cr  the  whole,  of  his  money,  befides 
receiving  a  proportion  of  the  profits,  or  bearing  the  like 
fhare  of  the  iofs. 

2.  Whether  the  trader  is  only  to  undertake  the  fole  conduct 
of  the  bufinefs  ;  or  whether,  befides,  he  fhould  not  advance 
a  part  of  the  capital,  the  better  to  engage  him  in  the  com- 
mon intereft  ;  and  what  fhare  of  the  profits  he  fhall  have  for 
hisfkill  and  conliant  attendance  on  the  bufinefs. 

3.  Whether  the  perfon  who  finds  the  money  is  likely  to  ha- 
zard more  than  the  fum  he  adventures,  and  how  he  is  to  guard 
arrainft  accidents  of  this  kind,  by  the  ill  conduct  or  misfor- 
tune of  the  trader. 

Tbis  mutt  be  &  matter  of  the  <reateir  c'cli  acv,  and  cannot 

be 
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be  too  cautioufly  guarded  againft  in  England,  left  the  mo- 
neyed man  fhould  be  drawn  in  as  a  partner  in  affairs  which 
he  has  never  confented  to,  or  approved  of.  It  is  to  be  con- 
fidered,  therefore,  whether  it  may  not  be  more  eligible  to  lend 
a  trader  money  at  legal  intereft,  than  to  be  deemed  a  partner 
With  him,  in  cafe  of  the  accidents  of  trade,  and  the  fecret 
negociations  he  may  carry  on  befides  thofe  which  are  known 
to  one  that  is  only  an  anonymous,  and  not  an  active,  partner 
in  the  trade. 

Nor  fliould  fuch  an  one,  interefted  in  the  trade,  omit  to  ftipu- 
late  a  free  accefs  to  all  letters,  books,  and  accounts,  at  all 
times,  in  order  to  judge  how  the  bufinefs  goes  on.- 
But,  in  this  cafe,  the  advancer  of  the  money  will  be  as  much 
at  a  lofs  as  if  he  had  not  this  toleration,  unlefs  he  is  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  mercantile  accountantfhip  ;  for  nothing 
is  more  eafy  than  to  perplex  and  confound  one  who  is  igno- 
rant thereof. 

Upon  the  whole  :  there  is  great  danger  attending  fuch  kind 
of  tranfactions,  unlefs  the  moneyed  man  acts  with  the  ut- 
moft  circumfpcction,  and,  indeed,  is  full  as  knowing  in  the 
practical  arts  of  commerce  as  the  trader  himfelf. 
There  are,  alfo,  different  kinds  of  anonymous  partnerfhips 
among  traders,  which  may  be  well  worthy  fome  readers  at- 
tentive confideration. 

Suppofe,  for  example,  that  a  merchant  of  Marfeilles  under- 
ftands  that  there  is  a  fhip,  laden  with  various  forts  of  mer 
chandife,  coming  from  Smyrna,  and  he  receives  an  invoice  of 
the  merchandize  therein  contained  ;  fuppofe,  likewife,  that 
fuch  merchant  does  not  care  to  run  the  hazard  of  the  whole, 
and  writes  to  a  correfpondent  at  Paris,  acquainting  him  that 
there  is  fuch  a  cargo,  and,  fending  him  the  invoice  thereof, 
he  defires  to  know  whether  he  chufes  to  be  interefted  with 
him  in  any  part  of  the  faid  cargo. 

The  merchant  at  Paris,  having  perufed  the  invoice,  and  find- 
ing there  is  profit  to  be  made,  engages  to  take  part,  one  half, 
a  third,  or  a  quarter,  profit  or  lofs,  of  the  fliip's  cargo,  and 
writes  to  his  correfpondent  at  Marfeilles  accordingly,  that  he 
may  either  draw  upon  him  for  Inch  part  of  the  prime  coft  and 
charge,  or  that  he  will  remit  him. 

The  merchant  of  Marfeilles,  having  received  this  anfwer  from 
him  at  Paris,  purchafes  fuch  merchandifes  that  were  contain- 
ed in  his  correfpondent's  letter,  which  gives  birth  to  this  part- 
nerfhip,  that  is  diftinguifhed  by  anonymous,  it  taking  place 
only  pro  tempore,  by  virtue  of  letters,  and  is  unknown  to  the 
public.  The  merchant  of  Paris,  by  letter,  obliges  himfelf 
to  be  anfwerable  to  him  at  Marfeilles  for  the  part  he  has  en- 
gaged for,  and  to  abide  by  the  profit  or  lofs ;  and  the  mer- 
chant of  Marfeilles,  by  purchafe  of  the  merchandize,  accepts 
the  partnerfhip,  and  obliges  himfelf  to  render  an  account, 
and  make  good  the  profits  which  (hall  accrue  on  thefales  there- 
of, and  to  fuftain  his  fhare  in  the  loffes  which  may  arife  there- 
on. But,  in  this  cafe,  the  merchant  of  Paris  is  not  anfwer- 
able either  to  the  mailer  of  the  fhip,  or  to  the  owners  of  the 
merchandifes,  for  what  the  merchant  of  Marfeilles  fhall  have 
bought;  fo  that,  if  the  merchant  of  Marfeilles  fails  before 
he  has  paid  for  fuch  merchandife,  no  remedy  can  be  had 
againft  him  at  Paris. 

The  reafon  thereof  is,  becaufe  the  Marfeilles  merchant  treats 
in  this  cafe,  in  his  own  name  only,  with  him  who  fells  him  the 
merchandife,  and  who  acknowledges  him  alone  for  his  debtor. 
In  fhort,  the  feller  can  have  no  more  remedy  againft  the  Paris 
merchant  for  what  he  fold  to  the  Marfeilles  merchant,  than 
the  Paris  merchant  can  againft  him,  if  he  demanded,  in  his 
own  name,  the  execution  of  what  the  Marfeilles  merchant 
was  to  have  performed  on  his  part  towards  him. 
It  is  the  fame  thing,  likewife,  in  regard  to  the  fale,  as  to 
the  purchafe,  of  merchandifes ;  for,  if  this  merchant  of  Mar- 
feilles fent  the  goods  bought  by  him  to  be  fold  by  the  mer- 
chant of  Paris,  it  is  clear  that  he  at  Marfeilles  could  main- 
tain no  action  againft  the  buyers  at  Paris,  under  pretence 
that  he  was  a  party  interefted  in  fuch  goods,  the  debtors  there 
acknowledging  no  body  their  creditor  but  the  merchant  at 
Paris,  of  whom  they  purchafed  thefe  merchandifes  :  fo  that 
if  the  merchant  at  Paris  fails,  he  at  Marfeilles  can  only  come 
in  as  a  creditor  with  the  reft,  for  fuch  proportion  of  the  bank- 
rupt's effects  as  ihall  be  divided  among  the  creditors.  This 
is  the  univerfal  law  and  cuftom  of  merchants;  and,  if  duly 
■confidered,  will  be  found  to  be  well  bottomed  on  the  laws 
of  nature  and  reafon,  for  the  fupport  of  univerfal  commerce: 
for,  in  this  cafe,  the  anonymous,  or  unknown  partner,  de- 
pends on  the  fidelity  of  him  to  whom  heconfigned  the  goods 
for  fale  j  and,  was  not  this  the  cafe,  there  would  be  no  fecu- 
rity  in  trade. 

However,  the  cuftom  and  ufage  of  merchants  are  different, 
if  the  two  anonymous  partners  immediately  divide  the  mer- 
chandife bought  between  them,  according  to  the  fhare  and 
proportion  of  each,  and  that  the  merchant  at  Marfeilles  fhould 
fend  his  part  to  him  at  Paris,  to  be  difpofed  of  with  his  mark, 
and  for  his  proper  account,  by  commifiion  :  in  this  cafe  the 
bankruptcy  of  him  nt  Paris  happening,  he  at  Marfeilles  may 
lay  claim  to  the  merchandife  which  fhall  be  found  intire, 
and  in  the  fame  condition  as  fent,  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
merchant  at  Pari?  ;  but,  with  regard  to  what  (ball  be  fold, 
he  cannot  claim  that  of  the  buyers,  although  they  (hall  not 
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have  paid  for  the  fa-ne;  becaufe  the  merchandif,-,  having 
changed  hands,  becomes  the  abfolute  property  of  the  pur- 
chafer.  Thus  he  at  Marfeilles  can  have  no  a&ion  igatnl 
thofe  buyers  for  payment,  although  they  remain  debtors  to 
the  bankrupt,  and  he  can  only  ad  towards  them  as  debtors 
to  the  merchant  of  Paris,  who  has  debited  them  in  his  books 
to  merchandife  fold  them  in  his  proper  and  private;  name, 
and  not  under  that  of  the  merchant  of  Marfeilles ,  f<>  that  the 
merchant  at  Paris  only  is  the  debtor  to  him  a:  M  ufeillcs. 
This  is  an  eftablifhcd  ufage  among  merchants.  * 

Thefecond  kind  of  anonymous  partnerfhips  is,  when  tradef- 
men  and  merchants  refort  to  eftahlilhed  fairs  and  markets, 
with  intent  to  buy  or  fell  merchandifes.  Thofe  who  have 
occafion  for  the  fame  fort  of  goods,  in  order  to  prevent  rai- 
fing  the  price  by  the  diftinct  number  of  buyers,  agree,  three 
or  tour,  or  more,  together,  to  join  in  an  anonymous  part- 
nerfhip for  that  time,  for  the  purchafe  of  goo  is  during  the 
fair,  &c.  one  of  them  only  appears  in  the  conduct;  after 
which  the  goods  are  divided  accoiding  to  what  each  indivi- 
dual agreed  for,  and  paid  for  to  the  feller  by  the  vifible  pur- 
chafer  only.  As  thefe  fort  of  partnerfhips  are  only  o:cafiohal 
and  unforcfeen,  they  are  made  upon  the  fpot  verbally  only 
among  the  parties  concerned,  from  which  agreement  they 
very  rarely  deviate.  The  Dutch  factors  who  refide  at  Nantz 
in  trance,  often  make  this  kind  of  anonymous  aflociations, 
in  the  purchafe  of  wines  and  brandies,  and  by  that  means,  as 
it  were,  put  their  own  price  upon  them  ;  for  traders  mult  act 
through  them  as  their  brokers;  who  having  once  offered  a 
price,  if  they  are  not  taken  at  a  word,  another  will  come  after- 
wards, and  offer  lefs  ;  which  fometimes  fo  greatly  difappoints 
the  fellers,  that  they  decline  coming  to  the  public  fairs  and 
markets.  On  the  other  hand,  when  goods  are  fcarce,  the 
fellers,  in  their  turn,  will  enter  into  thefe  anonymous  combi- 
nations. The  moft  eminent  traders  will  enter  into  the  like 
agreements,  and,  having  bought  up  all  the  goods  of  the  petty 
dealers  in  the  country,  they  carry  them  to  the  public  fairs  and 
markets,  and  fet  their  own  price  thereon  ;  for  by  this  means 
all  buyers  muft  purchafe  of  them,  or  return  without  what 
they  came  for.  This  fort  of  aflociations  is  a  kind  of  mono- 
poly, and  of  public  detriment,  and  often  deitroys  the  ceco- 
nomy,  and  reflrains  the  freedom,  of  commerce.  Thefe 
things  frequently  happen  at  fairs  and  markets  :  the  fellers 
combine  to  flick  to  a  price,  and  the  buyers  will  give 
only  a  middling  price  ;  fo  that  all  bufinefs  fhall  be,  as  it 
were,  at  a  ftand,  and  difconcerted,  and  all  of  a  fudden,  on 
the  laft  day  of  the  fair,  or  market,  both  buyers  and  fellers 
come  to  a  reafonable  refolution  ;  and  fometimes,  by  thefe 
meafures,  the  buyers,  fometimes  the  fellers,  become  the 
dupes.  Thefe,  and  many  others,  are  the  fineU'es  of  com- 
merce, which  are  hard  to  be  prevented. 
Another  fpecies  of  thefe  anonymous,  or  unknown  agree- 
ments in  commerce,  is  between  traders  who  obferve,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  France  corn  is  extremely  dear,  by  reafon  of 
the  badnefs  of  the  harveft  for  two  or  three  years,  which  has  oc- 
cafioned  a  fcarcity  ;  and  that  at  Dantzick,  or  in  England,  or 
fome  other  part,  there  is  a  great  plenty  of  corn  :  in  conlequence 
of  thefe  observations,  three  or  four  merchants  of  fortune  fhalt 
unite  together  to  buy,  and  import  the  fame  into  France,  and 
depute  one  only  to  be  the  vifible  and  known  purchafer. 
Nor  are  thefe  forts  of  anonymous  temporary  partnerfhips 
pradtifed  only  among  merchants,  and  other  traders,  but  there 
are  perfons  of  quality  who  in  France  will  often  take  fhare  in 
thofe  occafional  aifociations  with  traders  eminent  for  their 
difcernment  and  worth  ;  they  being  wife  enough  not  to 
think  it  the  leaft  difparagement  or  degradation  to  their  ho- 
nour and  dignity  to  promote  the  commerce  of  their  country, 
in  concert  with  their  private  intereft.  And  certainly  there 
is  no  way  of  gain  more  honourable,  or  more  lawful,  than 
what  is  obtained  in  this  manner,  becaufe  they  rifk  their  mo- 
ney upon  an  uncertainty  of  profit  or  lofs. 
What  renders  this  kind  of  partnerfhips  the  more  eligible  by 
perfons  of  fortune  is,  that  they  run  no  hazard  in  France 
quatenus  a  partner. 

Great  eftates  may  be  acquired  by  merchants  from  this  prac- 
tice, judicioufly  managed,  and  that  with  a  middling  fortune  ; 
which  fhall  be  fully  fhewn  under  the  article  of  Partner- 
ships foreign  and  domeftic. 

To  ANSWER  for  another,  fignifies  to  be  bound  for  him,  to 
be  his  furety.  ■  It  is  a  common  faying  among  the  French, 
that  he  who  anfwers,  pays.  This  happens  but  too  often  in 
trade,  where  fuch  anfwering,  or  binding  one's  (elf  for  another, 
cau'fes  very  rich  and  fubfta.ntial  merchants  to  break,  whofe 
failure  is  occafioned  by  nothing  but  their  too  great  readinefs 
in  anfwering  for  others.  This  has  been  very  fatal  to  many 
in  England,  in  regard  to  the  revenue  in  particular. 

ANTARCTIC  Pole,   in  geography,  is  the  fouthern  pole,  or 
end  of  the  earth's  axis :  fo  called,  becaufe  oppofite  to  the: 
arctic,  or  north  pole. 
Theftars  near  the  antarctic  pole  never  appear  above  our  horizon. 

Antarctic  Ciicle,  is  one  of  the  letter  circles  of  the  fpher-; 
parallel  to  the  equator,  at  the  diftance  of  23  degrees  30  mi- 
nutes from  the  fouth  pole.  It  takes  its  name  from  being  op- 
pofite to  the  arctic  circle. 

ANTEDATE,  a  falfified  date,  a  date  fet  down  before  the 
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true  one.    Antedates  are  of  a  very  dangerous  confequence  in 
matters  of  tiade. 
To  Antedate,  is  to  fet  down  a  falfe  date,  to  date  from  a  day 
prior  to  that  on  which  the  bufinefs  is  tranfacted,  the  note,  or 
bill,  drawn,  or  letters  written,  &c. 

Remarks. 

In  France  it  was  formerly  the  ill  cuftom  to  leave  blank  orders 
«n  the  back  of  bills  of  exchange;  that  is  to  fay,  to  indorfe 
them  by  writing  only  one's  name,  fo  that  they  could  eafily 
be  antedated,  which  might  occafion  very  great  abufes,  es- 
pecially from  thofe  who  happened  to  break  :  for  they  who 
fell  under  that  misfortune,  and  had  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
at  two  ufances,  or  payable  in  the  payment  of  Lyons,  which 
were  to  order,  in  blank,  might  antedate  the  order,  and  make 
them  thus  be  received  under  borrowed  names,  or  give  them 
in  payment  to  fuch  of  their  creditors  as  they  wanted  to  fa- 
vour, to  the  prejudice  of  others  :  by  which  means  thofe  bills 
could  not  be  demanded  to  be  added  to  the  bankrupt's  ef- 
fects, becaufe,  the  date  of  their  order  feeming  to  be  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  failure,  it  could  not  be  urged  that  they 
were  negociated  within  the  time  wherein  the  perfon  became  a 
bankrupt. 

The  regulation  for  commerce  in  France,  made  in  the  year 
1673,  has  provided,  that  it  is  not  now  fo  eafy  to  antedate 
orders  on  the  back  of  bills  of  exchange  :  for,  in  the  22d  ar- 
ticle of  tit.  5.  it  is  ordered,  that  the  fignature,  or  namefign- 
ed,  on  the  back  of  bills  of  exchange,  fhall  ferve  only  as  an 
indorfement,  and  not  as  an  order,  unlefs  it  be  dated,  and 
contain  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  fhall  have  paid  the  value 
in  money,  merchandife,  or  otherwife:  and,  by  the  26th  ar- 
ticle of  the  fame  title,  it  is  ordered,  that,  whoever  antedates 
orders,  fhall  be  punifhed  as  guilty  of  forgery. 

To  ANTICIPATE  a  payment,  is  to  pay  it  before  the  time  be 
expired,  when  it  is  to  become  due. 

ANTILLES  ISLANDS,  lie  in  America,  fituate  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  between  59  and  63  degrees  of  weft  longitude 
from  London,  and  between  11  and  18  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. Some  call  thefe  ifles  the  Caribbees,  from  the  firft  fet- 
tiers,  though  this  is  a  denomination  that  moft  geographers 
confine  to  the  Leeward  Iflands,  with  regard  to  the  ufual  courfe 
of  the  European  fhips  from  Old  Spain,  or  the  Canary  Iflands 
to  New  Spain  ;  in  which  courfe  they  mull:  neceffarily  pafs  be- 
tween fome  of  thofe  iflands. 

They  are  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the  Great  and  Little 
Antilles.  Befides  the  original  natives,  they  are  inhabited  by 
Spaniards,  or  Englifh,  French,  or  Dutch,  as  they  have  hap- 
pened to  be  poffeffed  by  them.  We  fhall  take  them  as  they 
are  ranged  on  the  north  fide  of  the  north  fea,  from  weft  to 
eaft,  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it  from  eaft  to  weft,  let  them 
belong  to  whom  they  will. 

The  firft  that  we  come  to  from  the  Bahamas,  are  Cuba,  Ja- 
maica, Hifpaniola,  and  Porto- Rico,  which,  with  fome  final] 
ones,  as  it  were  appendant  to  them,  go  all  by  the  name  of 
the  Great  Antilles. 

I,  Cuba.  This  ifland,  which  begins  on  the  eaft  fide,  at  lati- 
tude 20.  20,  touches  on  the  north  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  extends  from  longitude  74  to  85.  15,  about  11  degrees 
from  eaft  to  weft,  or  660  miles  from  Cape  St.  Anthony  on  the 
weft,  to  Cape  Maize  on  the  eaft  ;  but  is  very  narrow  in  pro- 
portion, being,  in  fome  parts,  not  above  12  or  14.  leagues 
in  breadth,  and,  at  moft,  but  120  miles  in  length.  It  lies 
60  miles  to  the  weft  of  Hifpaniola,  25  leagues  to  the  north 
of  Jamaica,  100  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Jucatan,  and  as  many 
to  the  fouth  of  Cape  Florida,  and  commands  the  entrance  of 
both  the  gulphs  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  and  the  Windward 
PafTage  :  fo  that  the  Spaniards,  by  their  poffeffion  of  this 
ifland,  may,  with  a  tolerable  fleet,  not  only  fecure  their  own 
trade,  but  annoy  their  neighbours. 

'Tis  faid  to  have  generally  the  beft  lands,  for  fo  large  a  coun- 
try, of  any  in  America,  and  to  produce  moft  of  the  commodi- 
ties known  in  the  American  iflands,  particularly  ginger,  long 
pepper,  and  other  fpiccs  ;  caflia,  fiftula,  maftic,  aloes,  large 
cedars,  and  other  odoriferous  trees  ;  oaks,  pines,  palm-trees, 
large  vines,  cotton-trees,  and  tobacco.  They  have  fruit-trees 
of  various  forts,  large  walks  of  cocoas,  good  fugar- works,  and 
?.re  faid  to  make  the  beft  fugars  in  the  Weft-Indies,  "though  in 
no  great  quantity,  for  want  of  hands  to  cultivate  the  canes. 
They  have  mines  of  copper,  which  furnifh  the  Spaniards  in 
America  with  metal  for  their  brafs  founderies,  for  the  making 
of  cannon,  &c.  Gold  duft  alfo  being  found  in  the  fands  of 
the  rivers,  it  is  conjectured  there  are  gold  mines,  if  not  of 
filver,  in  the  mountains,  of  which  there  runs  a  ridge  from 
the  eaft  to  the  weft  of  the  ifland. 

But  the  Spaniards  have  not  yet  opened  thefe  mines  ;  perhaps 
from  not  having  yet  discovered  them,  or  from  policy  to  pre- 
vent an  invafion,  as  is  faid  to  be  the  cafe  at  Florida,  where, 
though  'tis  certain  they  have  mines  towards  the  north  fea, 
they  do  not  work  them,  but  rather  employ  themfelves  in 
others  farther  up  the  country,  th  :ig!i  the  carriage  by  land  to 
Mexico  is  much  more  expen five. 

This  ifland  has  many  very  good  ports  and  harbours  of  great 
advantage  to  fhipping  for  the  fafe  wafting  the  gulph,  and  when 
the  Spaniards  keep  Guarda  Colta,  plying  oft'  and  on  between 


the  weft  end  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola,  it  is  fcarce  poftible  for 
any  Englifh  fhips  from  Jamaica  to  efcape  them. 
Here  are  great  conveniencies  for  making  fait,  and  catching 
fifh,  which  are  chiefly  barbel  and  fhad.  They  have  mules, 
plenty  of  horfes,  fheep,  wild  boars,  hogs,  and  cattle  of  a  lar- 
ger and  better  breed  than  any  other  part  of  America  ;  they 
have  wild  fowl,  partridges,  and  large  tor.oifes.  They  have 
quarries  of  flints  and  fountains  of  bitumen,  which  is  ufed  for 
fhips  inftead  of  pitch,  and  alfo  for  medicinal  ufes. 
Their  black  cattle  are  fo  numerous  that  they  run  wild  in  the 
woods  for  want  of  people  to  confume  their  fiefh  :  many  fine 
fatbeafts  are  left  to  rot  upon  the  ground,  though  great  num- 
bers are  killed,  purely  for  the  hides  that  are  fent  into  Spain. 
The  flefh  being  cut  into-pieces  is  dried  in  the  fun,  and  ferves 
as  provifions  for  fhipping. 

Abundance  of  tobacco,  both  in  leaf  and  fnuft",  is  exported  to 
New  Spain,  Cofta  Ricca,  the  South  Sea,  and  Europe  in  ge- 
neral. Another  of  its  trading  commodities  is  Campeachy 
wood  for  dyeing,  which  the  merchants  of  this  ifland  import 
from  the  bay  of  that  name,  and  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and 
put  the  fame  on  board  the  flota  for  Spain,  together  with  their 
hides  and  tobacco.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  moft  advantage- 
oufly  fituated  for  the  general  trade  of  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies, 
and  may  be  defervedly  called  the  Gibraltar  of  America,  and 
therefore  a  place  of  as  much  importance  to  Spain,  as  the 
other  is  to  Great-Britain. 

But  the  Spaniards,  by  their  fhocking  butchery  of  the  natives, 
have  depopulated  the  ifland,  fo  that  their  improvements  are 
not  fo  general,  nor  fo  good,  in  their  nature  and  tendency,  as 
in  our  iflands.  Here  are  more  churches  than  farms,  more 
pi  iefts  than  planters,  and  more  lazy  and  luxurious  bigots  than 
ufeful  labourers.  To  which  it  is  owing,  that  this  large  and 
well  fituated  ifland,  with  a  luxuriant  foil,  befides  great  plenty 
of  food  for  its  inhabitants,  does  not  produce,  for  exportation, 
near  the  value  of  our  little  ifland  of  Antigua. 
Its  harbour  for  fhipping  is  fo  large,  as  to  admit  a  thoufand 
fail  of  fhips  to  ride  there  commodioufly  and  fafely,  as  it  were 
without  either  anchor  or  cable,  no  wind  being  able  to  hurc 
them.  It  is  fo  deep  withal,  that  the  largeft  veflels  anchor  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fhore,  and  there  is  commonly  fix 
fathom  water.  The  entrance,  which  has  no  bar  or  fhoals  to 
obftruct  it,  is  by  a  channel  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  but  fo  narrow,  that  only  one  fhip  can  go  in  at  a 
time. 

This  ifland  is  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  Spaniards  of 
any  of  their  fettlements  in  America,  the  Havanna  here  being 
the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  their  fleets  in  their  return  from 
that  quarter  of  the  world  to  Spain,  and  lying  at  the  mouth 
of  the  gulph  of  Florida,  through  which  they  are  all  obliged 
to  pafs.  The  Spaniards  therefore,  not  without  reafon,  call 
it  the  Key  of  all  the  Weft  Indies,  to  lock  up  or  open  the  door 
or  entrance  to  all  America  :  and,  in  effect,  no  fhips  can  pafs 
this  way,  without  leave  from  this  port. 
But,  however  impregnable  this  place  may  be  thought  at  pre- 
fent,  yet  even  the  Englifh  Buccaneers,  under  Capt.  Morgan, 
took  it  in  1669,  and  would  have  kept  it,  could  they  have  had 
the  king  of  England's  protection.  Had  this  been  the  cafe, 
our  poffeffions  in  the  Weft  Indies,  as  well  as  our  trade  thither, 
not  only  to  and  from  our  colonies,  would  have  been  dulv  fe- 
cured,  but  our  fair  and  honourable  trade,  by  the  way  of  Old 
Spain  to  New,  would  have  been  far  more  extended  j  for, 
while  the  key  of  the  Weft  Indies  was  in  Britifh  hands,  the 
Spaniards  would  always  have  found  themfelves  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  encouraging  our  trade  thither,  preferably  to  that  of 
our  rival  nations. 

Jamaica,  lying  between  Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  and  the  continent, 
is  liable  to  be  invaded  from  thefe  three  quarters  at  once  ;  and, 
its  fecurity  is  the  more  precarious,  as  the  French  are  pofleff- 
ed  of  the  weft  part  of  Hifpaniola.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
very  plain,  that  if  the  Englifh  were  poffeffed  of  the  Havan- 
na, our  fhips,  both  here  and  at  Jamaica,  would  be  always 
ready  to  pick  up  the  ftraggling  fhips  of  the  Spaniards,  which 
they  would  not  be  able  to  keep  in  a  body  without  the  help  of 
this  port,  it  being  as  impoflible  for  their  unwieldy  fhips  to 
turn  up  through  the  Windward  Paffage  from  the  bay  of  Mex- 
ico, or  Porto  Bello,  without  feparation,  as  it  would  be  for 
them  to  pafs  the  gulph  of  Florida,  fhould  they  lofe  the  Ha- 
vanna, where  they  always  rendezvous,  victual,  water,  and 
provide  all  neceffaries  for  their  return  to  Spain. 
II.  Jamaica,  extends  from  longitude  75.  57  weft  of  London, 
to  longitude  78.  37,  and  from  latitude  17.  48,  to  18.  50. 
This  ifland,  reckoned  bigger  than  all  the  other  Britifh  fugar 
iflands  put  together,  Barbadoes  excepted,  is  fo  far  from  being 
wholly  cultivated,  as  fome  of  them  are,  that  it  has  as  much 
land  uncultivated  as  would  produce  about  three  times  what  it 
does  at  prefent,  were  encouragement  given  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  reft. 

The  general  produce  of  this  ifland  is  fugar,  rum,  ginger,  co- 
coa, coffee,  cotton,  pimento,  or  Jamaica  pepper,  feveral 
kinds  of  woods,  fome  medicinal  drugs  and  tobacco,  but  of  (o 
ordinary  a  fort,  that  it  is  only  cultivated  to  ferve  the  negroes, 
who  could  fearce  live  without  it.  Fruits  grow  here  in  great 
plenty,  the  Seville  and  China  orange,  the  common  and  fweet 
lemon,  (haddocks,  citrons,  pomegianatcs,  mamics,  four-feps, 
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papas,  pine-apples,  cuftard-applcs,  ftar-apples,  prickly  pears, 
Alicada  pears,  melons,  pompions,  gavas,  and  feveral  forts  of 
berries,  whicli  are  to  be  found  in  the  woods  every  where. 
The  fugar-cane  is  the  glory  and  treafurc  of  Jamaica,  as  well 
as  of  Barbadocs,  Antigua,  St.  Chriftophcr's,  Nevis,  and  all 
our  new  colonies  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England  by  the 
Definitive  Treaty  of  1763  ;  and,  as  it  is  the  piincipal  article 
of  the  Britifh  commerce  in  our  American  iflands,  we  mall 
give  an  ample  account  of  that  manufacture  from  the  cane, 
under  the  article  of  Sugar. 

The  confumption  of  fugars  in  Great-Britain,  one  year  with 
another,  has  been  computed  at  70,000  hogfheads,  each  con- 
taining twelve  hundred  weight:  and,  according  to  a  compu- 
tation we  find  in  a  treatife,  faid  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Afhlcy, 
late  deputy-auditor  of  Barbadoes,  and  well  acquainted  with 
this  trade,  intitlcd,  The  importance  of  the  fugar- colonies  to 
Great-Britain,  they  all  produce,  on  an  average,  85,000  hog- 
fheads ofiugar  in  a  year ;  the  neat  profits  of  which  the  author 
fuppofes  to  be  fpent  in  England  by  the  proprietors  of  cftatcs 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  who  rcfide  here,  or  are  fent  outannuallv 
in  the  Britifh  manufactures,  either  directly  to  the  fugar-colo- 
nies,  or  to  the  Guiney  coaft,  to  purchafe  negroes  for  their  ufc. 
The  author  reckons,  that  there  are  three  hundred  fail  of  (hips 
fent  every  year  to  our  lugar-colonies  from  Great-Britain  (not 
to  mention  thofe  from  other  places)  which  are  navigated  by 
about  4500  feamen  :  that  the  freight  for  the  fugars  brought 
hither  amounts  to  1 70,000 1.  a  year,  and  the  duty,  com- 
miffion,  Sic.  to  little  lefs  than  ?.oo,oool.  more. 
As  to  the  exports  from  hence  to  our  fugar  colonies,  it  appear- 
ed t>y  the  cufiom-houfe  books  in  1726,  that  all  the  Britifh 
manufactures  exported  to  Barbadoes,  all  the  Lceward-lflands, 
and  Jamaica,  put  together,  the  latter  of  which  generally  takes 
as  much  for  the  Spanifh  trade,  Sic.  as  all  thofe  other  iflands, 
amounted  to  234,785  1.  17  s. 

The  Jamaica  fugar  is  faid  to  be  the  befl  in  all  our  plantations, 
and  made  with  the  greateft  eafe;  for  Dr.  Stubbsfays,  it  cures 
falter  here  in  ten  days,  than  it  docs  in  fix  months  in  Barbadoes, 
efpecially  in  thofe  places  where  it  rains  for  months  together. 
There  were  about  fixty  mills  in  Jamaica  in  the  year  1670, 
which  were  computed  to  make  about  two  millions  of  pounds 
weight  of  fugar;  and  fome  writers  fay,  they  now  make  ten 
times  as  much  as  they  did  then. 

Indigo  was  formerly  produced  in  great  quantities  in  this  ifland. 
In  the  parilh  of  Vere,  where  it  was  chiefly  cultivated,  the 
profits  of  the  planters  were  fo  great,  that  300  gentlemen's 
coaches  were  reckoned  at  its  parifh-church  every  Sunday.  But 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  feafons,  or,  as  the 
planters  themfelves  fay,  to  the  high  taxes  that  were  laid  upon 
that  commodity,  there  is  not  at  prefent  a  ftalk  of  indigo  to  be 
found  there,  nor  arjy  other  veftiges  of  the  former  profperity 
of  that  parifh.  The  tax  laid  by  the  Britifh  legiflature  on  that 
commodity  was  3  s.  6  d.  a  pound,  which  might  have  been 
borne,  when  a  pound  weight  of  it  was  worth  10  s.  but  upon 
its  falling  to  4  s.  was  infupportable. 

We  became  fenfible  of  this  too  late,  and  not  only  took  off 
all  duty  upon  indigo  of  our  own  growth,  but  have  invited 
foreigners  to  bring  it  to  us  duty-free,  and  even  in  their  own 
Clips.  There  have  been  fome  attempts  of  late  to  revive  this 
manufacture  in  Jamaica,  but  without  fuccefs,  the  people 
there  having  quite  forgot  the  art :  however,  in  the  year  !  743, 
Mr.  Macfarlan  made  a  Imall  quantity  of  very  good  indigo  in 
the  parifh  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale  ;  whether  he  has  profe- 
cuted  his  defign  fince  we  cannot  learn,  but  are  pretty  fure 
that  all,  or  moil  of  the  indigo  imported  from  our  fugar-colo- 
nies,  is  the  produce  of  our  neighbouring  French  and  Spanifh 
plantations.     See  the  article  Indigo. 

There  are  few  colonies  in  America  fo  well  ftored  with  cattle 
as  this  :  their  horfes,  afl'es,  and  mules,  are  very  cheap,  and 
there  would  be  much  greater  quantities  of  Mack  cattle,  only 
the  Englifh  here,  who  mind  planting  more  than  grazing,  have 
thereby  folefl'ened  the  ftock,  that  they  are  fupplied  with  flefh 
from  the  northern  colonies,  as  well  as  the  Leeward  Iflands. 
Their  fheep  are  generally  large  and  fat,  and  the  flefh  good, 
but  the  wool,  being  long  and  full  of  hairs,  is  worth  nothing. 
Their  bays,  roads,  and  rivers,  abound  with  excellent  fifh  of 
almoftall  the  European  and  American  kinds;  but  the  tortoife 
is  by  much  the  moft  valuable,  both  for  its  (hell  and  fifh,  the 
latter  being  counted  the  moft  delicious,  and  withal  the  moft 
wholefome  in  the  Indies,  and  efteemed  as  one  of  the  niceft 
dainties  at  the  table  of  our  nobility  and  merchants,  to  whom 
they  are  often  fent  as  prefents  from  the  governors  and  chief 
planters  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  iflands. 
The  chief  trade  of  Jamaica  is  with  Great-Britain  ;  for  the 
iflanders  wear,  eat,  and  drink,  fcarce  any  thing  but  what 
comes  from  thence,  except  Madeira  wine,  and  rum  punch. 
The  moft  faleable  goods  here  are  ofnabrugs,  check  linen, 
wbite  linen,  both  coarfe  and  fine;  laces,  cambricks,  hats, 
fhoes,  ftockings,  broad  cloths,  filks,  platilloes  ;  all  forts  of 
iron  ware,  foap,  candles,  butter,  cheefe,  fait  beef,  pork, 
herrings,  dried  cod-fith,  bifcuit,  beer,  ale,  cyder,  &c.  all 
which  bring  at  lea.it  50  per  cent,  to  the  importer. 
The  general  trade  of  this,  and  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  is 
much  alike,  but  in  fome  articles  it  differs  ;  as  in  moft  of  the 


dyers  woods  from  the  bay  of  Campeacbjr,   which  the  Barb 
does  people  cannot  fo  eafi'y  come  at  as  the  Ja  1  who 

arc  only  at  the  charge  of  cutting  and  cai  rying  it  off,  though 
the  Spaniards,  even  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  prefent 
war,  did  fo  much  to  hinder  that  trade,  that  the  logwood-cut- 
ters were  forced  to  have  guards,  and  fighl  for  their  prize,  the 
Spaniards  reckoning  this  an  illicit  trade,  and  that  lifh 

have  no  right  to  trade  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  but  be  I  ingHfll 
haveaffertedthecontraiy.  See  he  artich  Logwood  Trade. 
The  Jamaica  trade  has,  in  the  general,  the  advantage  of 
that  of  Barbadoes,  and  particularly  in  bringing  us  bullion  ;  fo 
that  fome  years,  'tis  (aid,  it  has  exported  no  lefs  than 
300,000  pieces  of  eight  to  Great-Britain. 
Notwithftanding  all  the  care  that  the  courts  of  England  and 
Spain  have  hitherto  taken,  to  prevent  a  ciandeftine  trade  be- 
ing carried  on  from  Jamaica  to  the  Spanifh  main,  they  have 
rot  been  able  to  fupprefs  it.  For  the  Spaniards  are  as  fond 
of  it  as  the  Englifh,  though  they  run  no  lefs  hazard  in  buying 
the  merchandize,  than  the  Englifh  do  in  felling  it  to  them,  as 
appears  by  their  way  of  managing  it,  which  is  thus:  The 
fhip,  being  furnifhed  at  Jamaica  with  negroes  and  dry  goods, 
commonly  makes  to  the  coaft  near  Porto  Bello,  and  no  fooner 
arrives,  but  a  perfon  who  undcrltands  Spanifh,  is  fent  off  to 
give  notice  of  it  to  the  dealers  about  Porto  Bello,  who  ap- 
point the  time  an,d  place  for  the  (hip's  canoe  to  attend  them; 
when,  having  bargained  for  what  part  of  the  cargoe  they 
want,  they  return  to  the  town  for  the  money,  which  they 
bring  aboard,  and  take  the  goods. 

Sometimes  the  Spanifh  dealers  come  to  trade  over  the  Ifthmus 
from  Panama,  travelling  like  peafants,  with  mules  laden  with 
jars  of  meal,  in  which  they  conceal  their  filver,  tor  fear  of 
meeting  with  the  km:-;  of  Spain's  officers  ;  and  therefore  they 
generally  travel  through   woods    and  bye  The  floop 

trade  from  Jamaica  to  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  1 .  c r  the 
protection  of  our  men  of  war,  has  heretofore  been  reck  d 
at  200,000 1.  a  year,  till  1702,  that  an  order  came  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Jamaica  to  prevent  it,  on  account  of  a  treaty  be- 
twixt us  and  the  Dutch,  who  afterwards  went  into  it  them- 
felves at  Curaflau. 

The  importance  of  this  ifland  to  Great-Britain,  not  only  for 
its  trade  but  fituation,  is  very  great.  For,  it  lying  in  the  very 
center  of  the  Spanifh  acquifitions  in  America,  no  veffel  can 
fcarce  come  to,  or  go  from,  the  continent  of  New  Spain,  but 
muft  neceffarily  fail  within  fight  of  Jamaica,  or  fall  into  the 
hands  of  fuch  of  our  cruizers  as  are  ftationed  there ;  for  every 
fleet  that  comes  from  Carthagena  puts  into  Hifpaniola,  from 
whence  it  cannot  fail  for  the  Havanna,  the  general  rendez- 
vous of  the  Spanifh  galleons  and  flota,  without  pafling  by  one 
end  or  the  other  of  Jamaica. 

Here  alfoare  many  fine  bays  which  are  convenient  for  fhip- 
ping,  fome  whereof  might  be  improved  to  excellent  purpofes, 
and  a  fleet  might  lie  in  them  with  the  greateft  fafety,  and 
watch  the  motions  of  fhips  from  the  Havanna. 

Port  Royal.  The  harbour,  which  is  eleven  miles  by  land, 
from  Spanilh-town,  and  fix  by  water  both  from  thence  and 
from  Kingfton,  is  about  three  leagues  broad,  very  deep,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  beft  in  the  world.  So  that  1000  fail  of  the 
largeft  fhips  may  ride  in  it  fafe  (the  hurricanes  always  except- 
ed) from  every  wind. 

Kingston  is  about  5  miles  from  Port-Royal  by  water,  but  not 
lefs  than  15  by  land.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  moft  confidcr- 
able  merchants,  whofe  fhips  load  and  unlo  d  here,  which 
makes  it  a  place  of  vaft  trade  ,  and  there  are  never  lefs  than 
two  or  three  hundred  veffels  in  the  bay  before  it.  The  har- 
bour is  fpacious,  and  the  fhips  lie  land-locked  ;  but  thepen- 
infula  that  covers  them  from  the  fea,  being  low  and  narrow, 
they  are  not  altogether  fafe  from  ftorms. 

Spanish-town,  the  chief  city  of  the  ifland,  being  an  inland 
place,  its  trade  is  inconfiderable,  yet  feveral  wealthy  mer- 
chants, and  moft  of  the  gentlemen  of  eftates,  have  houfes  in 
it,  where  they  live  after  a  very  gay  manner. 
All  fhips  bound  to  Jamaica  from  Great-Britain,  or  Ireland, 
or  the  plantations  on  the  American  continent,  or  from  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  inftead  of  attempting  to  pafs  through  the 
gulph  of  Florida,  where  the  current  is  ftrong  againft  them,  or 
through  the  ftreight  called  theWindward  Pafl"age,which  would 
-be  altogether  as  impracticable,  and  hazardous,  always  lhape 
their  courfe  fo  as  to  faH  down  fo  far  fouthward,  till  they  arrive 
fomewhat  eaft  of  the  Caribbee-iflands,.in  a  parallel  latitude 
with  Jamaica  ;  and  for  this  end, they  generally  make  the 
ifland  of  Antigua,  or  others  in  that  neighbourhood,  from 
whence  they  alter  their  courfe  to  due  weft,  and  bear  away 
with  the  trade-wind  to  Jamaica. 

But  when  fuch  fhips  are  homeward  bound  to  Europe,  or  the 
northern  colonies  on  the  American  continent,  they  have  their 
choice  of  two  courfes,  viz.  either  through  the  Windward 
Paffage,  or  through  the  gulph  of  Florida. 
The  current  of  this  gulph  is  an  hindrance  to  the  paffage  of 
fhips  from  Europe  to  Jamaica,  and,  by  confequence,  it  will 
drive  them  homewards,  or  towards  Europe. 
From  clearing  the  weft  point  of  Jamaica  to  the  weft  of  Cape 
St.  Antonio,  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  the  fhip  has  the  advantage 
of  the  trade- wind   upon  her  ftarboard  quarter  all  the  way, 
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which  from  Port- Royal,  the  place  fhe  is  fuppofed  to  fet  out 
from,  is  in  all  a  run  of  about  200  leagues  :  but  when  fhe 
doubles  Cape  St.  Antonio,  and  changes  her  courfe  to  bear 
away  for  the  gulph  of  Florida,  which  is  in  the  teeth  of  the 
trade-wind,  fhe  then  lofes  much  more  time  and  way  than  fhe 
had  gained  in  her  quic':  paffage  from  Jamaica  to  the  leeward 
of  Cuba  :  and,  while  fhe  is  thus  beating  againft  the  wind,  be- 
tween the  coaft  of  Cuba  and  the  gulph,  fhe  is  in  great  dan- 
ger from  the  bpanifh  guarda  cofta's  from  the  Havanna;  and 
fuppofing  fhe  efcapes  them,  and  is  juft  entered  the  gulph, 
fhe  is  ftill  in  greater  perils,  from  the  current  and  coaft  of 
Florida. 

This  homeward  paffiige  through  the  gulph  being  fo  very  pre- 
carious, there  remains  no  other  courfe  but  that  of  the  Wind- 
ward PafTige. — Now  the  extent  of  this  paffage  is  about  1C0 
leagues  from  CapeMorant  to  the  north  fide  of  Crooked  Ifland; 
and,  reckoning  from  Port  Royal,  'tis  above  180.  The  trade- 
winds  blowing  continually  from  eaft  to  weft,  the  mod:  diffi 
cult  part  of  this  paffage  is  the  courfe  from  Port-Royal  Point 
to  Morant,  which  is  direclly  againft  the  wind,  and  has  very 
often  detained  fhips  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks  together  ;  and, 
indeed,  after  that,  many  have  been  forced  to  return  to  Port- 
Royal,  after  fuffering  great  damage. 

Some  fhips  that  fet  out  betwixt  December  and  May,  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  turn  that  point  in  one  night's  time,  by 
taking  an  advantage,  which  does  not  always  offer,  of  the 
trade-winds,  and  currents  flackening  in  that  feafon  towards 
the  evening,  and  of  the  ftrong  breezes  then  rifing  from  the 
land  ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  from  May  to  December,  be- 
caufe  then  the  trade-winds  and  currents  are  the  ftrongeft. 
Befides,  in  the  intervening  months,  they  have  fuch  fiery  fea 
breezes,  efpecially  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  that  no 
fhips  ftir  out  of  port  :  therefore,  the  fafeft  time  for  them  to 
leave  Jamaica,  is  obferved  to  be  betwixt  December  and  May. 
And,  even  when  fhips  have  doubled  the  cape  of  Morant,  they 
are  expofed  to  the  danger  of  meeting  with  the  French  and 
Spanifh  guarda  cofta's  of  Hifpaniola,  by  being  neceflitated,  for 
fafety  only,  to  fleer  as  near  as  poffible  to  that  ifland,  till  they 
pafs  Crooked  Ifland,  for  fear  of  being  drove  to  the  leeward 
between  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  where  it  is  all  a  flat  fhallow  bot- 
tom. Nor  indeed  are  they  fafe  from  thefe  enemies,  when  they 
are  got  to  the  north  of  Crooked  Ifland ;  for  the  Spaniards  have, 
in  time  of  peace,  frequentlypretendedtoasgreat  a  right  to  vifit 
our  fhips  hereabouts,  as  if  they  were  within  mufquet-fhot  of 
Cuba,  or  Hifpaniola.  But,  was  the  ifland  of  Cuba  once  pof- 
feffed  by  Great-Britain,  it  would  prove  not  only  the  beft  fe- 
curity  of  our  navigation  from  Jamaica,  but  of  the  whole  ifland 
to  the  Britifh  nation. 
III.  Hispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  is  the  greateft,  next  to 
Cuba,  of  all  the  Antilles  Iflands.  It  lies  in  the  middle  between 
Cuba  and  Jamaica,  on  the  north-weft  and  fouth-weft,  and 
Porto  Rico  on  the  eaft,  and  is  feparated  from  the  laft  only  by 
a  narrow  channel. 

This  ifland  belongs  partly  to  the  Spaniards,  and  partly  to  the 
French.  It  is  allowed  to  be  the  molt  fruitful,  and  by  much 
the  mod  pleafant  in  the  Weft  Indies,  having  vaft  foreffs  of 
cabbage-trees,  palm,  elms,  oaks,  pines,  the  jenipah,  caramite, 
acajou,  and  other  trees  taller  and  larger,  and  the  fruit  more 
lovely  to  the  eye,  and  better  tafted  than  in  the  other  iflands; 
particularly  ananas,  bananas,  grapes, oranges,  lemons,citrons, 
toronias,  limes,  dates,  and  apricots. 

Mere  are  all  the  fowl  common  to  the  Weft  Indies.  In  the  fa- 
vannahs,  there  are  innumerable  herds  of  black  cattle  ;.  horfes 
enough  in  the  French  part  of  it  to  fupply  all  their  neighbour- 
ing colonies,  befides  wild  horfes  and  wild  hogs  of  the  breed 
brought  over  by  the  Spaniards. 

There  is  fcarce  a  country  in  the  world  better  watered  either 
by  brooks,  or  navigable  rivers,  which  are  all  full  of  fifh,  as 
the  coaft  is  of  crocodiles  and  tortoifis.  Gold  duft  is  found  in 
the  fands  of  their  rivers,  and  it  has  many  mines  of  gold,  fil- 
ver,  and  copper. 

The  chief  general  commodities  of  this  ifland  are  hides,  fugar, 
indigo,  cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  ginger,  tobacco,  fait,  wax,  ho- 
ney, ambergreafe,  and  various  kinds  of  drugs,  and  dyeing 
woods. 

The  French  here  are  faid  to  equal,  if  not  outnumber,  the 
Spaniards,  though  both  together  are  very  fhort  of  what  the  ex- 
tent and  fertility  of  the  ifland  is  capable  of  maintaining. 
Before  the  Spaniards  here  murdered,  in  cold  blood,  no  lefs. 
than  three  millions  of  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, the  natives  were  innocent  and  happy  in  their  own  way. 
While  the  natives  enjoyed  their  poffeflions,  they  cultivated 
their  lands  for  them,  fupplied  them  with  fifh,  and  with  fome 
quantities  of  gold.  By  which  the  Spaniards  lived  much  more 
happily,  and  in  greater  affluence  than  they  have  ever  done 
fince  ;  whereas  now  the  far  greater  part  of  what  the  Spaniards 
claim,  rather  than  poflefs,  is  defert,  and  yields  them  little  or 
nothing. 

As  this  ifland  was  the  firft  of  the  Spaniards  difcovcries,  fo  it 
was  the  certer  of  their  commerce  in  America.  After  their 
conquefls  in  Peru,  they  flighted  this  ifland  ;  which  encou- 
raged the  French,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  to  fix 
themfelves  on  the  weft  part  of  the  ifland,  where  they  have  im- 
proved their  fi:ulemcnts  to  fuch  a  degrc?,  and  are  grown  lb 


powerful,  that  theymay  make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  whole 
ifland,  whenever  they  pleafe,  and  doubtlefs  will,  when  the 
proper  time  prefents ;  which  will  render  our  pofleflion  of  Ja- 
maica the  more  precarious. 

Its  principal  trade  confifted  for  many  years  in  tobacco,  in 
which  there  have  been  from  60  to  ico  fhips  errplo/ed,  but 
that  funk  to  nothing  in  the  eftablilhment  of  an  exclufive  farm 
of  this  commodity  in  France,  and  fugar  afterwards  became 
the  ftaple  commodity.  Some  think  it  is  the  beft  that  is  made 
in  the  Weft-Indies.  . 

'Twas  computed  in  1726,  that  tru-re  were  200  fugar  works 
here,  that  at  an  average  they  made  annually  400  hogfheads, 
each  of  500  weight,  which  did  not  bring  lefs  than  200,000 1. 
fterling  per  ann.  to  the  French.  The  indigo  was  reckoned  to 
produce  half  as  much.  At  prefent,  'tis  thought,  the  trade  is 
rather  in  a  better  than  worfe  condition,  in  regard  to  thefe 
articles,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  and  be- 
nefit of  the  French.  to 
IV.  Porto  Rico,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  is  the  laft  of  the 
Great  Antilles  Iflands,  whofe  tra'e  remains  to  be  defcribed. 
This  ifle  extends  from  long.  65  to  67.  and  from  lat.  18  to 
18,  40. 

The  foil  is  extremely  fertile,  abounding  in  fine  meadows,  and 
well  flocked  with  wild  cattle.  Their  pork  is  excellent,  fois 
the  flefh  of  the  kids,  but  their  mutton  is  poor  dry  food.  They 
have  good  fhip-timber,  and  variety  of  fruit-trees,  cocoas, 
pine-apples,  mameys,  guavas,  papays,  bananas,  plaintains, 
palms,  mufk-melons,  oranges,  limes,  plums,  figs,  wild 
grapes,  pomegranates,  citrons,  pimento,  caffia,  fiftulet,  the 
fenfitive  plant,  and  the  baftard  cinnamon,  together  with  rice 
and  Indian  corn. 

The  principal  commodities  in  which  its  traders  deal,  are  fugar, 
ginger,  hides,  cotton  thread,  or  raw  cotton,  caffia,  maflic,  isc. 
They  have  alfo  great  quantities  of  fait,  and  make  a  confider- 
able  profit  of  their  oranges  and  lemons,  as  fruit,  and  in  fweet- 
meats.  They  have  many  good  veffels,  in  which  they  trade 
to  various  parts  of  America. 

The  genius  of  the  people,  and  tli2  convenient  fituation  of 
the  ifland,  would  render  it  the  moft  flourifhing  of  all  the  Spa- 
nifh  colonies,  were  it  not  for  the  mifchiefs  to  which  they  are 
frequently  liable,  from  great  droughts,  hurricanes,  and  the 
defcents  of  privateers,  whereby  their  fea-ports  have  been  of- 
ten ruined. 

The  other  places  of  any  note,  which  lie  near  Porto  Rico,  are 
a  clufterof  very  fmall  iflands,  called  the  Virgin's  Iflands.  The 
only  one  which  deferves  our  notice,  is  that  diftinguifhed  by 
the  Danes  ifland,  St.  Thomas's.  It  is  faid  by  our  voyage-wri- 
ters, to  abound  with  potatoes,  millet,  mendioca,  and  moft 
forts  of  fruit  and  herbage,  particularly  fugar  and  tobacco, 
oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  guavas,  bananas,  and  fig-trees. 
They  have  hares  and  black  cattle,  but  are  furnifhed  with  flefh 
enough  from  Porto  Rico.  They  have  excellent  fifh,  and  all 
forts  of  wild  fowl ;  yet  fuch  is  the  plenty  both  of  people  and 
money,  that  provifions  are  dear.  Here  is  a  fafe  commodious 
harbour,  which  is  a  free  port,  and  fancfuary  for  privateers. 
All  the  trade  here  is  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  in  the  name  of 
the  Danes,  and  is  pretty  confiderable  for  fo  fmall  a  place,  par- 
ticularly in  time  of  peace,  where  'tis  the  ftaple  for  that  traffic, 
which  the  French,  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  Spaniards,  dare  not 
carry  on  publicly  in  their  own  iflands.  In  time  of  war,  pri- 
vateers bring  their  prizes  into  this,  as  it  were,  always  neu- 
tral ifland,  for  fale.  Many  vefftls  alfo  trade  from  hence 
along  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  and  always  full  of  all  forts 
of  goods. 

The  voyage  between  thefe  iflands,  in  which  there  is  a  plenti- 
ful fifhery,  is  the  moft  pleafant,  fays  Father  Labat,  that  can 
be  made,  and  compares  it  to  a  paffage  through  a  large  mea- 
dow, with  groves  of  fine  trees  on  each  fide. 
ANTIMONY,  a  mineral  fubftance,  pretty  much  of  a  metal- 
lic nature,  except  that  it  is  not  ductile  or  malleable.  It  is 
found  in  mines  of  various  forts  of  metals,  and  particularly  in 
thofe  of  filver  and  lead  ;  which  made  fome  chymifls  imagine, 
that  it  contains  all  the  principles  of  thofe  metals. 
As  it  is  taken  from  the  mine,  it  is  in  ftones  of  feveral  fizes, 
in  figure  pretty  much  like  mineral  lead,  except  that  it  is 
lighter  and  harder. 

Hungary  was  formerly  the  only  country  where  mines  of  anti- 
mony were  found  ;  but  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  fince 
difcovered  in  France,  particularly  in  Poiclou,  Auvergne,  and 
Britany. 

The  antimony  of  Britany  and  Poictou  is  the  moft  valued, 
that  of  Auveigne  being  judged  to  abound  more  with  fulphur. 
There  has  been  antimony  in  Hungary  in  cakes  of  3  or  4 
pounds  weight,  made  up,  as  it  were,  of  fmall  needles,  inter- 
laced together,  of  a  yellow  colour,  inclining  to  gold,  upon  a 
white  ground,  as  it  were,  of  filver  ;  it  was  of  a  quality  fur- 
pafling  all  the  other  forts  of  antimony;  but  it  is  become  fo 
fcarce,  that  there  is  none  of  it  to  be  feen  at  prefent. 
There  is  crude  antimony,  and  prepared  antimony. 
Crude  Antimony,  as  it  comes  from  the  mine.  But  that,  to 
which  the  druggifts  give  that  name,  bears  it  but  improperly; 
fince  it  has  been  melted,  and  eaft  into  cones  or  needles,  which 
are  larger  or  fmall er,  according  to  the  provinces  from  whence 
it  comes;  tliofe  of  the  antimony  of  Poidlou  being  beautiful, 
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long,  broad,  white,  and  mining}  thofe  of  Britany  fmaller, 
but  very  well  purified. 
-Prepared  Antimony  is  that,  which  Mas  patted   through  the 
hands  of  the  chymifts  to  be  purified,  who  have  invented  many 
different  preparations  of  it,  and   have  alfo  given   it  feveral 
names,  either  out  of  whim,  or  with  regard  to  the  different 
effects  they  afcribe  to  it:  fuch  are  the  following  appellations. 
Regulus  of  antimony,  glaSs  of  antimony,  flowers^  butter,  faf- 
fron,  oil,  calx,  golden  fulphur  of  antimony,  imperial  powder, 
crocus  metallorum,  rubine  of  antimony,  polycreftes,   emetic 
wine,  diaphoretic  antimony,  powder  of  algaret.,  bezoar  mine- 
ral, and  many  other  names,  which  the  curious  may  meet  with 
in  the  difpenfatories,  and  in  the  works  of  the  chymifts. 
No  remedy  ever  underwent  a  more  inconftant  fate  than  anti- 
mony has  done  with  regard  to  phyfic.     It  was  fcarce  got  out 
of  the  darknefs  of  its  mines,  towards  the  12th  century,  by  the 
afliftanceof  the  monk  Valentine,  but  the  ill  fuccefsof  the  trial 
he  made  of  it  upon  his  own  unfortunate  brethren,  the  monks, 
(if  the  fa£t  be  not  a  fabulous  flory)  threw  that  mineral  again 
into  its  former  obfeurity.    About  300  years  after  this,  Para- 
colitis brought  it  a  fecond  time  to  light,  and  it  begun  to  gain 
reputation;   when,  in  the   year  1566,  it  was  thunderltruck 
by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.     In  1637,  it  was  re- 
ceived by   public   authority,  among  the  purgative  drugs  at 
leaft.     In  1650,  a   new  decree  cancelled  that  of  1566,  and 
antimony  was  reftored  to  its  former  credit.   Since  that  time, 
a  full  liberty  was  granted  to  the  doctors  of  phyfic  to  preScribc 
it,  with   prohibition   to   all   other  perfons  to  ufe  it  without 
their  advice.     This  may  be  Said  to  have  completed   the  tri- 
umph of  antimony,  at  lead  in  France,  where   it  meets   no 
longer  wi'.h  any  adverfatics,  and  is  become,  as  it  were,  the 
1  id  refource  in  all  diftempers,  which  feem  to  have  none  left. 
Nicholas  Lemery   has  published  a    Treatife  of  Antimony, 
which  was  printed   at   Paris   in  the  year  1707,  in  l2mo,  a 
commendation  of  which  may  be  fecn  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum 
Lipficnf.  for  the  year  1708,  p.  122. 

In  general,  molt  of  the  preparations  of  antimony  are  either 
emetic  or  diaphoretic.  The  regulus  confifts  chiefly,  accord 
ing  to  its  phyfical  mixture,  I.  In  a  metallic  vitrihable  earth. 
2.  In  an  arfenical  SubStance.  3.  In  a  phlogiflL  fpirit.  Thefe 
three  fubftances  do  particularly  conftitute  the  form  nf  that 
metallic  mixture.  The  metallic  earth  is  the  bafis  and  prin- 
ciple of  the  diaphoretic  virtue.  Theemetic  and  dangerous  pro 
perty,  which  the  regulus,  and  other  emetic  preparation!  of 
antimony  occafion,  is  produced  by  the  arfenical  fubitance  ; 
and  the  phlogiftic  principle,  is  the  metallic  and  ihining  ap- 
pearance, both  of  that  regulus,  and  of  copper,  iron,  iin,  and 
lead.  According  to  the  different  prepaiations  and  additions, 
may  be  compofed  either  molt  excellent  or  molt  dangerous  re- 
medies. It  is  with  refpett  to  this,  as  with  reSpect  to  mercury. 
The  regulus  of  antimony  is  ufed  by  feveral  tradefmen,  as  by 
pewterers,  letter-founders,  Silvei  Smiths,  minters,  and  af- 
layers;  as  alfo  to  make  burning-giaiTes,  iffc.  As  to  the  feve- 
ral chymical  preparations,  which  are  very  numerous,  for 
their  procefs  and  manner  ot  uiing  them,  the  curious  may  con 
fult  Stahl,  Hoffman,  and  the  excellent  public  lecture  on  an- 
timony by  the  late  Mr.  Newmann,  printed  at  Berlin,  in  the 
German  tongue,  in  the  year  1730. 

In  France  they  fend  into  the  country,  by  the  king's  order,  an- 
timonial  remedies,  well  prepared,  but  often  different  ways, 
and  of  which  they  who  ufe  them,  cannot  know  the  feveral 
virtues.  Mr.  Gcoffroy  undertook  to  regulate  this,  as  much  as 
poffible,  as  the  curious  may  fee,  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal 
.Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  for  the  years  1720  and  1734. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  various  preparations  of  antimony  fhould 
be  ufed  with  the  greateft  precaution,  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tion of  an  able  phyfician. 

Crude  Antimony  pays  a  duty  of  5  fols  per  hundred  weight 
on  importation  in  France,  and  of  60  fols  prepared. 
For  the  duty  paid  in  England,  fee  Drugs. 
Antimony  is  Jailed  by  that  great  phyfician  and  eminent  chy- 
mift  Dr.  Boerhaave,  amongft  the  Semi-metals.     It  is  ufed  in 
metallurgy,  and  in  medicine  as  a  drug. 
The  method  of  fmelting  antimony  from  its  native  ore  is  as 
follows,  viz. 

APPARATUS. 

1.  Chufe  a  melting  crucible,  or  an  earthen- pot  unglazed,  that 
may  contain  Some  pounds  ot  the  ore  of  antimony,  and  let  it 
be  broken  into  fmall  bits  of  the-bignefs  of  a  hazel-nut :  bore 
at  the  bottom  of  it  a  few  fmall  holes,  two  lines  in  diameter  : 
this  may  be  ealily  done  with  a  common  wimble,  or,  if  this 
cannot  do  by  reafon  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  pot,  with  a  fmall 
wedge,  which  Qiuft  be  moved  circularly  with  the  left  hand, 
and  mean  while  inceflantly  Struck  with  a  hammer  in  the  right. 
Let  the  bottom  of  this  veffej  be  received  by  the  orifice  of  a 
f mailer  one,  upon  which  it  mult  be  put,  and,  when  the  ore  is 
put  into  it,  let  it  be  covered  with  a  tile ;  and  all  the  joints 
be  ftopt  clofe  with  a  proper  luting. 

2.  Pit  thefe  vefiels  upon  the  pavement  of  the  hearth,  and  put 
Stones  all  round  them,  at  the  diitance  ot  fix  inches  :  fill  this 
intermediate  (pace  with  afhes,  io  high  as  that  the  inferior  pot 
be  coveted  to  the  upper-brim.  Then  put  frefh  and  burning 
coals  upon  it,  and  with  a  pair  of  hand- bellows  exc;:c  the  fire, 
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till  the  upper  veffel  grows  red-hot :  take  off  the  fire  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  after,  and,  when  the  veffels  are  grown  cbldj 
open  them.  You  will  find  that  the  antimony  has  run  through 
the  holes  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  veffel,  and  makes 
in  the  inferior  one  a  kind  of  regulus,  from  the  proportion  of 
the  weight  whereof  with  that  of  ore,  you  will  be  able  to 
know  how  much  may  be  got  out  of  one  hundred  weight. 
This  may  enable  gentlemen  who  have  eftates  in  antimony,  to 
judge  of  the  yielding  of  the  ore  of  matter  fit  for  fale,  and  con- 
fequently  to  know  what  profit  the  working  the  fame  in  large 
quantities  will  yield  ;  provided  the  fame  method  of  operation 
is  made  ufe  of  in  the  affay,  as  in  the  great  works.  This  is 
the  way  tnat  is  generally  ufed  to  prepare  antimony  from  the 
ore,  either  for  the  ufes  of  metallurgy,  or  medicine,  tor  the 
former,  in  fomc  cafes,  it  undergoes  further  methods  of  re- 
fining; and,  in  the  latter,  the  proceffes  in  regard  to  this  mi- 
neral are  very  different. 

The  pharmaceutical  method  of  preparing  the  effential  medi- 
caments from  antimony,  after  its  being  fmelted  from  the  §fc, 
is,  according  to  the  fentiments  of  the  ableft  chymifts,  as 
follows,  viz. 

PROCESS     I. 

Antimony  diffolved  in  aqua  regia. 

Take  pure  antimony,  broke  from  the  top  of  the  cone  j  re- 
duce it  to  fine  powder  ;  put  a  pound  thereof  into  a  low  capa- 
cious glafs  veffel,  with  a  wide  mouth;  fet  the  veffel  under  a 
chimney,  th.it  carries  up  fumes  well,  and  pour  to  it  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  aqua  regia.  A  violent  efferveScence  arifes,  a 
great  heat,  thick  red  fumes,  and  a  hilling,  all  which  foon 
alter  ceafe.  There  now  remains  at  the  bottom  a  matter  of  a 
grey  and  yellow  colour,  moifr,  thick,  pappy,  which  is  to  be 
dried  over  a  gentle  fire,  by  keeping  it  fometimes  ftirred  with 
a  ftkk. 

The    USE. 

This  is  called  the  humid  calcination  of  antimony,  whereby 
the  foSiil,  which  before  was  neither  emetic  nor  purgative, 
now  acquires  very  violent  virtues.  The  yellow  matter  in- 
corpo-ated  amongft  this  calx  is  the  true  fulphur  of  antimo- 
ny, which  the  acid  not  diffolving,  it  is  Separated  from  the 
other  metallic  pare  of  the  antimony,  which  diffolves  in  aqua 
regia  ;  whence  we  have  both  a  calcination,  and  Separation 
in  this  procefs  j  which  is  fubfervicnt  to  the  following  opera- 
tions. 

PROCESS    II. 

The  true  fulphur  of  antimony. 

Take  the  calx  of  the  preceding  procefs,  wafh  and  fhake  if 
with  water,  pour  off  the  thick  into  another  veffel  ;  put  on 
frefh,  and  continue  thus,  till  the  yellow  lighter  matter,  dif- 
perfed  in  the  water,  is  feparated  from  the  more  ponderous 
metallic  matter,  which  is  to  be  kept  apart;  the  Sulphureous 
part,  which  falls  to  the  bottom,  being  freed  from  the  whitifh 
water,  floating  above  it,  may  be  thrown  away.  Then  dry  the 
powder  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  it  will  be  true  fulphur.  H  Some- 
what larger  pieces  of  antimony  were  put  into  aqua  regia,  and 
the  Solution  thus  performed,  larger  pieces  of  fulphur  would 
be  obtained  ;  becaufe  the  aqua  regia  Seeks  out  and  diffolves 
the  larger  metallic  parts  concealed  in  the  fulphur,  and  fo 
makes  the  mafles  of  fulphur  more  vifible. 

The    USE. 

Hence  it  appears,  how  Secretly  fulphur  may  fie  concealed  be- 
tween metallic  fhoo<.s ;  and  how  extraordinarily  aqua  regia 
can  find  out  metal,  through  the  body  of  fulphur  ;  and  again, 
how  unchanged  the  nature  of  fulphur  may  remain.  This  13 
the  fulphur  of  antimony,  which  Helmont  orders  to  be  extract- 
ed, and  whirh  he  fays  fcarce  differs  from  the  common, 
which,  we  prefume  to  fay,  is  a  very  great  mistake  in  that 
learned  chymift,  v/e  having  discovered  effential  different,  pro- 
perties, which  we  Shall  take  particular  notice  oS  under  the  ar- 
ticle of  Sulphur. 

We* Shall  for  the  prefent  give  one  inftance,  which  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  in  any  of  the  chymical  writers, 
either  ancient  or  modem. 

To  inftance  in  regard  to  the  making  of  the  glafs  of  antimony. 
The  common  methods  thereof,  as. g.ven  us  by  the  learned 
Boerhaave,  Stahl,  Homberg,  and  all  the  chymifts  of  the 
higheft  reputation,  are  by  a  tedious  calcination  for  many 
hours  over  a  gentle  fire:  whereas  what  thefe  great  men  per- 
form in  many  hours,  may  be  performed  in  near  as  many  mi- 
nutes, by  virtue  of  its  own  antimonial  fulphur.     Thus  ; 

PROCESS    III. 

Let  a  pound  of  crude  antimony  be  melted  in  a  common  cru- 
cible, and  put  to  it  gradually  the  quantity  of  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  ot  its  own  fulphur  per  fe,  and  ftir  it  as  put  in  with  a 
tobacco-pipe,  and  the  whole  will,  as  it  were,  inftantly  be- 
come vitrified. 
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Thereafon  which  led  a  priori  to  the  trial  of  this  procefs,  was, 
from  obferving  that  the-vitrifying  quality  lies  only  in  its  ful- 
phur,  when  dulv  excited  by  the  external  heat.  And  by  this 
means  may  be  eafily  vitrified  all  the  inferior  metals,  and  divers 
minerals;  and  indeed,  when  properly  applied,  moft  metalline 
fubftances,  excepting  gold  and  filver.  Thefe  are  properties 
very  different  from  common  fulphur,  in  regard  to  metal- 
lurgy :  and,  with  refpect  to  medicine,  the  antimonial  fulphur 
is  an  emetic  and  fudorific,  whereas  the  common  brimftone  is 
chiefly  laxative.  So  that  not  only  Helmont,  but  other  learned 
cbymifrs,  fecm  to  have  miftaken  the  qualities  of  this  antimo- 
nial fulphur,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  may  have  misapplied  the 
fame  in  many  cafes,  in  medicine  as  well  as  metallurgy. 

PROCESS    IV. 

The  regulus  of  antimony. 

Tifeke  half  a  pound  of  clean  iron  filings,  heat  them  in  a  cru- 
cible, gradually  put  thereto  a  pound  of  antimony  pulverized, 
being  firft  well  dried  :  keep  it  in  a  ftrong  fire,  fo  that  it  may 
flow  thin :  pour  it  into  a  cone,  and,  when  quite  cold,  ftrike 
off  the  fcoria  at  top  of  the  cone,  the  regulus  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom. And,  if  the  regulus  is  not  fufHciently  purified  for  the 
purpofe  intended,  you  muft  remelt  it,  with  a  ftrong  fire, 
with  about  four  ounces  of  pure,  dry,  and  hot  pulverized  nitre; 
then  pour  it  again  into  a  cone,  as  before.  There  will  thus 
be  obtained  about  feven  ounces  and  a  half  of  regulus  as  bright 
as  filver ;  but  this  is  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  antimony  *. 

*  This  procefs  may  be  performed  at  one  operation,  by  throw- 
ing in  the  nitre  gradually  after  the  iron  and  antimony  are 
well  melted  down.  Or  the  regulus  may  be  feparated  by  a 
competent  quantity  of  nitre  alone. 

PROCESS    V. 

If  you  would  obtain  the  fulphur  of  antimony,  boil  the  fcoria 
of  the  preceding  procefs  in  common  water  till  it  is  all  dif- 
folved ;  the  folution  will  be  almoft  fcentlefs  :  drop  vinegar 
into  it,  and  there  inftantly  rifes  a  very  fetid  ftercoraceous 
odour;  and  the  liquor  that  before  was  thin,  becomes  very 
thick.  Continue  the  addition  of  more  vinegar,  and  ftir  the 
matter,  till  nothing  more  precipitates.  Let  the  matter  reft  ; 
the  precipitate  will  gradually  fall :  pour  off  the  liquor,  wafh 
the  precipitate  in  feveral  waters,  till  it  becomes  perfectly  in- 
fipid;  dry  it  gently;  and  this  is  called  the  golden  fulphur  of 
antimony.  It  has  a  mild  emetic  virtue,  &c.  and  is  called  the 
golden  fulphur,  becauie,  when  rubbed  upon  filver,  it  gives 
a  gold  colour  thereto. 

PROCESS    VI. 

A  diaphoretic  antimony  with  nitre. 

Take  one  part  of  antimony,  and  three  of  nitre  reduced  to 
powder;  throw  them  by  little  at  a  time  into  an  ignited  cru- 
cible; they  will  deflagrate.  Continue  them  till  all  the  pow- 
der is  put  in  ;  with  care  not  to  add  frefti,  till  the  former  is 
perfectly  deflagrated.  Keep  the  matter  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  fire,  that  the  crucible  may  remain  ignited  :  let 
all  cool ;  there  will  remain  a  white  and  hard  mafs,  which 
being  taken  out,  and  reduced  to  powder,  is  the  diaphoretic 
antimony  with  nitre. 

This  matter,  thus  rightly  prepared,  being  taken  in  the  quan- 
tity of  half  a  drachm,  (carce  occafions  any  fenfible  change, 
excepting  that  it  moderately  opens  on  account  of  the  fixing 
nitre  adhering  thereto;  whence  it  may  prove  ferviceable  in 
acute  cafes.  In  this  ftate  the  chymifts  call  it  diaphoretic,  and 
judge,  that  the  arfenical  poifon  of  the  antimony  is  fixed  by  a 
large  proportion  of  nitre ;  but  there  was  nothing  emetic  in  the 
antimony  before,  though  taken  in  the  quantity  of  feveral 
drachms  crude,  or  without  any  nitre  ;  whereas  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  nitre  excites  this  vomitive  virtue. 

PROCESS     VII. 

Common  diaphoretic  antimony. 

Reduce  the  calcined  antimony  of  the  preceding  procefs  to  fine 
powder;  wafh  it  with  hot  water;  mix  it  with  a  ftick ; 
whereby  the  adhering  fixing  nitre  will  be  diffolvcd,  and  a 
white  calx  (ubfide  by  ftanding.  Pour  offthe  faline  liquor,  add 
frefh  water,  and  edulcorate  the  calx,  fo  that  no  feniible  tafte 
of  the  nitrous  fait  may  remain;  then  dry  the  powder,  and  it 
will  be  white,  infipid,  and  ponderous,  or  the  common  anti- 
monium  diaphoreticum. 

This  is  an  indolent,  noxious  calx,  fays  the  learned  Dr.  Shaw 
upon  LJocrhaavc,  without  any  activity  difcovcrable  by obferva- 
tion  ;  and  lofes  all  the  virtue  it  had  before.  It  only  acts  fen- 
fibly  when  mixed  in  a  double  proportion  with  purgatives, 
the  virtues  whereof  it  actually  excites,  as  appears  by  fure  ex- 
amples in  the  pulvis  Corwacnini;  but  I  recommend  it  for  no 
other  uic. 


PROCESS     VIII. 
Nitrum  antimoniacum. 

Put  the  filtered  waters  of  the  preceding  procefs  into  a  glafj- 
urinal;  evaporate  to  dry nefs,  and  keep  continually  flirring; 
at  laft  there  remains  a  white  faline  matter,  of  a  particular 
tafte,  not  ungrateful,  nor  nitrous,  but  mild  ;  and  this  is 
called  nitre  of  antimony. 

Hence  we  fee  the  nitre  is  changed  into  a  new  fait,  by  detona- 
ting with  antimony.  This  fait  is  gently  aperitive,  and,  in 
denfe  inflammatory  blood,  excellently  refolves  without  vio- 
lence :  it  fuccefsfully  promotes  perfpiration,  fweat,  and  urine ; 
hence  cools  and  becomes  ferviceable  in  the  fmall-pox,  meafles, 
pleurify,  and  peripneumony  :  it  is  therefore  wrong  to  throw 
this  water  away  as  noxious;  which  is  commonly  done. 

PROCESS    IX. 

The  fixed  fulphur  of  antimony. 

To  the  filtered  nitrous  liquor  of  the  preceding  procefs,  whilft 
it  remains  hot,  and  contained  in  an  urinal,  drop  ftrong  di- 
ftilled  vinegar;  the  liquor  will  prefently  turn  milky,  and  a 
very  white  and  fine  powder  precipitate.  Shake  the  glafs,  con- 
tinue to  drop  in  vinegar,  and  ftir  the  liquor  till  it  appears  no 
longer  turbid;  then  let  it  reft  till  all  the  powder  is  fallen  :  af- 
terwards pouring  it  offinto  another  veffel,  perfectly  edulcorate 
the  powder  with  water,  dry  it,  and  it  will  be  exceedingly 
white  and  fine  :  this  is  called  the  fixed  fulphur  of  antimony. 
The  acetous,  nitrous  liquor,  that  floats  above  the  precipitate, 
has  extraordinary  virtues  in  all  acute,  feverifh  diforders,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  vinegar,  as  of  the  mild  nitre,  now  fet 
free  from  its  fluggifh  fulphur  ;  and  thus  the  beft  things  are 
often  thrown  away  (as  in  this  cafe  fays  Dr.  Shaw)  in  chymif- 
try.  In  thefe  feveral  proceffes,  we  fee  how  wonderfully  ful- 
phur may  be  diffolved,  lie  concealed,  and  be  raifed  again  in  va- 
rious forms  and  colours. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  principal  proceffes  of  antimony,  as 
they  have  relation  to  practical  medicines.  Whoever  would  fee 
all  the  variety  of  medicinal  preparations  propofed  to  be  made 
from  this  mineral,  may  confult  the  feveral  authors  before- 
mentioned. 

Of  the  application  of  antimony  to  metallurgy. 

What  the  regulus  of  antimony  is  capable  of  performing  in  the 
way  of  improving  metals,  we  may  learn,  fays  Dr.  Stahl,  from 
Kern  der  Alchymie,  who  informs  us,  ( i.)  That  the  fimple re- 
gulus being  mixed  or  melted  along  with  filver,  and  then  eva- 
porated, leaves  the  filver  enriched  with  a  few  grains  of  gold; 
and,  (2.)  That  the  crocus  metallorum,  or  the  fcoria,  obtained 
in  the  preparation  of  the  fimple  regulus,  being  edulcorated  and 
cemented  with  filver,  and  laftly  melted  into  it,  by  a  continued 
fufion  of  feveral  hours,  renders  the  filver  fomething  of  a  gold- 
en nature. 

This  reguline  fubftance  of  antimony  may  likewife  be  commo- 
dioufly  employed  in  the  extraction  of  the  metallic  fulphurs,  as 
they  are  called,  and  their  purification  from  all  terreftrial 
heterogeneous  faeces  ;  whence  the  compound  metallic  regu- 
lufes,  viz.  the  martial,  the  venereal,  and  the  jovial,  arife. 
There  are  fome  who  queftion,  whether  thefe  compound  regu- 
lufes  do  actually  participate  of  any  thing  from  the  metal  where- 
with they  are  prepared ;  and  fufpect  there  is  no  more  per- 
formed in  this  cafe,  than  a  bare  abforption  of  the  fulphur 
abounding  in  the  antimony,  upon  which  the  reguline  pare 
fubfides  alone.  The  meaning  whereof  is  this,  that  the  re- 
guline fubirance,  confufedly  intermixed  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  adhering  fulphur,  is  what  makes  antimony  ;  and  that, 
if  this  fulphur  be  taken  away,  the  remainder  becomes  regulus 
again  :  whence,  as  the  fubjects  which  eafily  take  away  this 
fulphur  from  antimony,  are  alkalies,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and 
lead,  any  one  or  more  of  thefe,  being  added  to  antimony  in 
fufion,  ought,  upon  that  fuppofition,  only  to  receive  or  im- 
bibe the  fulphur,  and  leave  the  regulus  pure  and  unmixed, 
collected  in  a  metallic  form  at  the  bottom. 
This  opinion  is  overthrown,  by  numerous  experiments 
and  inftances  to  the  contrary.  For  example,  if  any  fuch 
metallic  regulus,  though  made  ever  fo  pure,  be  fimply  eva- 
porated by  the  blow-pipe,  upon  a  coal,  it  leaves  a  pure  grain 
of  metal  behind  it,  which,  upon  the  proof,  is  found  to  be 
gold  or  filver.  So  likewife  the  martial  regulus  in  particular, 
being  melted  in  a  crucible,  with  the  addition  of  coals,  or 
common  fulphur,  and  detained  for  fome  time  in  the  fire,  a 
ruddy  powder  or  flowers  evaporate  or  fublime  from  it,  which 
nearly  approach  to  the  nature  of  cinnabar :  and,  ifdigefted 
with  a  menftruum  confiiting  of  three  parts  diftilled  vinegar, 
and  one  of  aqua  fortis,  it  affords  a  green  extraction  :  but  no- 
thing of  this  kind  happens  in  any  of  the  cafes,  when  only 
the  fimple  regulus  is  employed. 

This  extraction  of  the  pure  metallic  fulphur  deferves  to  be 
the  more  attentively  confidered,  becauie  Becher  *  exprefsly 
advlfes  us  to  beware  of  ufing  corrofive,  faline  menitruums  for 

*  Miner.  Arenar.  p,  giz. 
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this  purpofe,  as  they  might  eafily,  together  with  the  ufeful 
part  of  the  regulus,  or  rather  of  the  iron  or  copper,  corrode 
and  extract  alio  the  ufelefs,  earthy,  and  ftyptic  part;  which, 
upon  melting  them  together,  would  again  accrete  to  the  ufe- 
ful part,  and  conceal  or  difguifc  it  under  its  former  ignoble 
veil. 

But  this  feparation  is  excellently  performed  by  the  regulus  of 
antimony  itfelf;  there  being  no  danger  that  this  fhould  im- 
bibe any  of  the  terreftrial,  ftyptic  fubltances.  But  if  there  be 
any  fulpicion,  that  fuch  a  compound  regulus  fhould  ftill  con- 
tain fomething  of  the  crude  fubflance  of  the  metal,  as  we 
ufually  find  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  martial  regulus,  melted  in  a 
ftrong  heat,  and  fuddenly  poured  into  the  cone;  or  if  the  an- 
timony employed  contained  but  little  fulphur,  or  only  fo  fmall 
a  proportion  was  ufed  as  could  not  totally  c  node  the  metal; 
whence  the  regulus  becomes  porous,  lefs  leafy,  and  lefs  bright 
and  fhining,  but  rather  appears  difcoloured  and  grey,  and  of 
itfelf  indifpofed  to  flow,  unlefs  the  fire  be  made  very  intenfe  ; 
and  whence  alfo  the  venereal  regulus  turns  ruddy  or  livid  in 
the  fpace  of  a  few  days :  in  thefe  cafes  the  regulus  is  to  be 
beat  again,  mixed  with  its  own,  or  a  half  more  than  its 
own  weight  of  crude  antimony,  and  thrown  into  a  well  ig- 
nited crucible,  and  fufed  with  a  very  good  heat,  fo  as  to  make 
the  matter  run  very  thin,  in  which  ftate  it  is  to  be  dirtily 
pouieu  out;  and,  by  this  means,  the  antimony  again  imbibes 
all  the  crude  metal  that  ftill  adhered  to  the  regulus,  and  thus 
at  a  ftngle  operation  renders  it  highly  pure  and  bright:  an  ef- 
fect, which  in  the  common  w^y  with  nitre,  is  not  obtaine.i 
without  a  deal  of  trouble. 

It  mufl  be  further  obferved,  thai  this  reguline  fubflance  of  an- 
timony is  convertible  into  various  forma  and  lhapes.  Thus, 
for  example,  'tis  turned  to  a  fixed,  to  a  volatile,  and  to  an  in- 
termediate fubftance,  in  the  different  preparations  of  diapl  o 
reticcerufe,  bezoar,  mineral  flowers,  mercurius  vRafe,  glafs  of 
antimony,  &c.  from  all  which  the  regulus  may  not  only  be  re- 
covered again,  but  any  one  of  them  may  likev*  ifc  be  converted 
into  any  other,  or  made  to  travel  fuccclnvely  through  all  the 
various  forms  of  the  reft. 

If  the  regulus  of  antimony  be  reduced  to  fine  povvdet,  and 
calcined  in  an  open  veflel,  fo  as  that  the  bottom  may  remain 
ignited /or  feveral  hours,  this  is  turned  into  a  kind  of  gicv 
powder. 

And  here  there  occurs  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  has 
occafioned  much  fpeculation  among  the  chymifts,  viz.  that 
the  regulus,  notwithftanding  its  conftant  evaporation,  oriuj- 
limation,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  fume,  is  foum'  In  gai  .  ■> 
weight;  fo  that,  for  example,  if  an  ounce  of  the  c  v ■'<  '"-.! 
regulus  were  thus  committed  to  calcination,  it  becomes,  at 
the  end  of  the  operation,  heavier  by  half  a  drachm,  or  a 
drachm,  than  it  was  at  firft ;  and  this  at  the  fame  tim"  that 
it  is  contracted  in  its  bulk.  And,  if  the  powder  thus  •  .  nc 
be  melted  with  a  fufheient  degree  of  heat,  it  turn-  >  a  kii.d  cr 
purple  glafs,  fomewhat  purer  than  that  prepared  ,rom  com- 
0    mon  antimony. 

If  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  in  grofs  powder,  be  added  to  thi 
glafs,  and  the  method  of  reduction  praclifed  in  a  clofe  veffel, 
with  a  fire  of  fufion  continued  about  an  hour,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  matter ;  when,  after  this, 
the  vellel  comes  to  be  broken,  the  glafs  will  be  found  reduced 
to  metalline  regulus  again. 

The  ufe  of  antimony  in  regard  to  gold. 
All  the  metals,  except  gold,  arcfubjedt  to  an  attenuated  refo- 
lution  by  antimony  :  fo  that,  if  any  thing  of  gold  be  contained 
in  the  other  metals,  it  may  by  this  means  be  feparated  from 
them. 

The  feparation,  thus  procured  by  antimony,  Becher  confiders 
barely  as  the  effect  of  gravity  ;  on  account  whereof  he  thinks 
the  antimony  comes  to  refolve  and  collect  together  all  the  me- 
tals, which,  being  lighter  than  gold,  continue  to  float  above 
it. 

But  this  opinion  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  For,  (i.)  when 
nothing  but  pure  gold  is  melted  along  with  antimony,  the  an- 
timony ftill  lets  go  the  gold  in  the  fame  manner;  though, 
by  the  fuppofition,  it  fhould  only  do  this  upon  the  mutual 
fufion  of  other  metals  along  with  the  gold.  (2.)  But  the  prin- 
cipal objection  is,  that  gold  will  fubfide  in  antimony,  with- 
out mixing  at  all  confiderably  therewith  ;  whilft  the  fame  an- 
timony remains  moft  tenacioufly  mterfperfed  in  the  bodies  of 
all  other  metals,  where  it  does  not  act  by  its  bare  gravity  alone, 
as  we  evidently  fee  in  the  cafe  of  lead :  for,  if  lead  be  found 
along  with  antimony,  and  little  plates  of  filver  be  thrown  in- 
to the  melted  mafs,  the  lead  will  not,  by  that  means,  be  pre- 
cipitated, but  rather  the  filver  freely  fubfides  into  the  regu- 
lus, which  is  no  way  touched  by  the  antimony ;  whilft  the 
antimony  detains  the  lead,  a  matter  whereto  it  may  adhere 
more  firmly  than  to  the  filver. 

It  Is  however  true  in  practice,  that,  when  antimony  is  melted 
with  iron,  for  inftancc,  either  alone,  or  according  to  the  ether 
methods  beforementioned,  the  iron  thus  fubtilly  diifolved  may 
be  brought  to  enrich  the  body  of  the  filver,  or  to  depofit  a 
grain  or  two  of  gold  therein;  ?s  may  be  ilifcovered  by  edul- 
corating the  fcoria,  ftrati lying  it  with  filver  plate,  and  cement- 
ing them  both  together  for  fome  hours  in  a  clofe  veflel,  the 


fire  at  length  being  fo  far  Incrcafed  as  to  make  the  matter  flow 
for  fome  hours  longer  ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  beat 
from  its  fcoria,  refined,  and  proved  by  the  depart. 
The  reafon  of  which  effect  proceeds  hence,  that  the  latent 
gold  naturally  contained  in  iron,  being  how  very  fubtilly  di- 
vided and  diffufeJ  therewith,  comes,  in  the  courf-  of  this 
long  continued  fufion  and  ebullition,  to  be  a  thouland  times 
toffed  and  agitated  evefy- where  about  therein,  fo  as  of  ne- 
ceffity  fometimes  to  impinge  upon,  and  unite  with,  the  par- 
ticles of  the  filver,  which  now  make  part  of  the  mixture; 
and,  being  once  lodged  among  them,  they  cannot  after- 
wards be  touched  either  by  the  antimony  or  the  iron  ;  fo 
that  the  gold,  thus  defended,  wants  only  for  its  manifeftation 
to  be  perfectly  feparated  from  the  fcoria,  and  collected  toge- 
ther in  its  natural  form,  by  the  proper  operations  for  that 
purpofe.     See  the  article  Refining. 

But  it  is  alfo  apparent  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  fcoria  here 
formed  by  the  antimony  corroded  with  the  metal,  whence 
they  come  to  be  joined  together,  are  lighter  than  the  reft  of 
the  metal  which  remains  corroded,  and  floats  above  it  in  the 
nature  of  frum. 

1  he  theory  of  Decher,  therefore,  may  very  well  be  admitted 
in  this  fenfe,  that  all  the  metals,  but  g  j! J,  being  corroded 
by  antimony,  th.it  metal,  on  account  of  its  fuperior  fpecific 
gravity,  falls  to  the  loweft  place. 

This  explanation  may  be  further  illuftrated  by  the  following 
experiment.  To  an  ounce  of  melted  filver  throw  two  ounces 
of  antimony;  and,  when  they  have  flowed  very  thin  together, 
pour  them  out  ;  upon  which  the  antimony  will  be  found  at 
top,  togcthei  with  about  a  dram  of  the  filver  it  has  corroded, 
in  the  lurm  of  a  fpungy  Icoria,  whilft  the  reft  of  the  filver 
that  is  not  thus  diflblved,  remains  tlofe  and  heavy,  like  a  re- 
gulus, at  the  bottom. 

'J  he  ultimate  refinement  of  gold  is  by  fufing  it  thin  with 
thrice  its  own  weight  of  antimony;  wherein  the  antimony 
fears  aw?y  and  imbibes  the  fubftance  of  all  the  other  metals, 
but  Leave*  the  gold  nit.uched  ;  which,  therefore,  as  the  hea- 
vier body,  fall  ilua  'o  the  bur  0111  of  <  he  melting  cone. 
It  is  remaikable  in  hit  >  eration,  that  a  very  little  portion 
of  antimony,  fo  little  11  ^n  icacc  alter  the  weight  of  the 
gold,  adheres  tenacioufly  to  the  furface  thereof,  and  covers 
its  native  colour  with  a  whitenefs ;  whence  it  is  commonly 
faid,  that  the.  fucne  of  the  antimony  here  turns  the  gold 
white.  1  he  ic_ulu--,  is  again  to  be  purged  from  this  accre- 
tion by  the  blaft,  whi<  h  will  drive  the  little  additional  matter 
off  in  fcoria,  or  exhalation. 

1  hefe  are  the  chief  ufes  wherein  antimony  is  applied  in  me- 
tallurgy. In  what  cafes  it  is  further  ufed  we  fhall  lhew  un- 
der their  refpective  heads. 

AN  ItPODES,  in  geography,  are  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
as  live  diametrically  oppofite  to  one  another,  that  is,  in  paral- 
lel of  latitude  equally  diftant  from  the  equator,  but  one 
north,  the  other  fouth,  and  under  the  fame  meridian, 
though  1800,  or  juft  half  that  meridian,  diftant  from  one  an- 
other. 

ANTiSCII,  in  geography,  are  the  people  who  live  in  two 
places  oppofite  to  one  another,  one  on  the  north,  the  other 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  equator,  fo  that  their  ihadows  at 
noon  fall  different  ways,  one  directly  oppofite  to  the  other. 

ANTOECI,  in  geography,  are  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as 
dwell  one  againit  another  in  the  fame  femicrrcle  of  the  fame 
meridian,  and  in  the  fame  degree  of  latitude,  but  one  north, 
the  other  fouth.  Thefe  have  noon  and  midnight  at  the  fane 
time,  but  the  feafons  of  the  year  are  contrary;  as,  when  the 
northern  aiuoeci  have  their  fummer,  the  fouthern  have  winter, 
and  vice  verh.  In  a  word,  they  live  under  the  fame  meridian, 
but  oppofite  parallels. 

ANTWERP,  a  remarkable  city  in  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
river  Schelde,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  which  is 
called  the  marquifate  of  the  holy  empire. 
Though  the  trade  of  this  city  be  ftill  very  confiderable,  yet  it 
is  certainly  atprefent  but  the  fhadovv  of  that  which  flourished 
there  formerly.  The  ftately  and  famous  houfe  of  the  Eafter- 
lings,  or,  as  the  natives  call  it,  of  the  Oofterlingen,  fhews 
the  extent  of  that  trade.  It  was  built  in  he  year  1568,  f  >r 
the  cenvtniency  of  the  merchants  coining  from  the  Baltic.  It 
is  a  fquare  ftone  building,  250  feet  broad,  wiui  warehoufes  on 
the  top  for  dry  goods,  and  cellars  below  for  wer.  In  the 
middle  ftory,  which  has  a  gallery  quite  round  the  iqu are,  are 
300  lodging  rooms  for  merchants.  But  now  this  noble  ftruc- 
ture  is  turned  into  a  horfe-banack ;  the  cellars  ferve  for 
ftables,  and  the  rooms  above  for  hay- lofts,  t  be  vail  ware- 
houfes  in  that  building,  which  are  perhaps  the  largeft  in  the 
world,  wherein  each  nation  depofited  their  merchandizes,  will 
be  an  everlafting  teftimony  of  that  extenfive  commerce, 
which,  though  divided  between  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  and 
the  other  trading  towns  of  the  United  Provinces,  is  yet  fuf- 
ficient  to  enrich  them  all,  and  give  them  the  reputation  of 
driving  the  greateft  trade  in  Europe. 

There  are  kept  at  Antwerp  feveral  free  fairs,  which  draw 
thither  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  moft 
c^nfide;ab!e  of  thefe  fairs  are,  that  which  is  kept  at  Whit- 
funtide,  and  that  which  they  hold  between  the  feftivals  of 
St.  Remigius  and  St.  Bavon. 
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The  bleaching-grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  are 
in  very  great  repute ;  and  the  opinion  people  have,  that  the 
waters  of  the  little  river  Schenith  are  more  proper  than  any 
others  for  the  bleaching  of  linen,  is  the  reafon  why  they  fend 
linens  thither  from  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  Auflrian  Ne- 
therlands. 

The  manufactories  of  wrought  tapeftries  are  very  famous. 
They  alfo  continue  to  excel  here  in  the  art  of  printing  ;  and, 
thouoh  it  be  certain  that  this  art  is  much  decayed  here  fince 
the  famous  Plantin,  who  had  almoft  brought  it  to  a  degree 
of  perfection,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  printers  of  Antwerp 
are  not  unworthy  to  be  ftiled  the  fucceffbrs  of  fo  great  a  man. 
The  mod:  confiderable  manufactory  eftablifhsd  at  Antwerp, 
and  which  chiefly  fupports  its  trade,  is  that  of  thread-lace, 
fo  well  known  every  where  under  the  name  of  Mechlin-lace. 
It  is  hardly  poffible  to  imagine  what  vaft  quantities  France 
and  Holland  buy  yearly  of  this  commodity,  as  well  as  of  all 
forts  of  thread,  the  fpinning  of  which  is  excellent  in  this  city, 
and  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  merchandizes  which  foreigners,  and  efpecially  the  French 
and  the  Dutch,  fend  thither,  and  which  fell  belt,  are, 
All  forts  of  gold,  filver,  and  fillc  fluffs  ;  broad  cloths,  and 
other  woollen  {tuff;  fpices ;  pot  afhes  and  lees;  wines  and 
brandies  ;  fait  from  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  herrings 
and  ftock-fifh  ;  oil  of  olives,  train  oil,  and  feeds;  painted 
linens  and  muflins;  fugars  either  refined,  or  in  powder. 
There  are  two  forts  of  money,  both  at  Antwerp  and  through- 
out all  Brabant  and  Flanders;  or  rather  it  is  the  fame  under 
different  denominations.  The  one  is  called  money  of  ex- 
change, and  the  other  current  money. 

According  to  this  diftin&ion,  the  patagon,  or  rixdollar,  is 
worth  8  fchellingen,  or  48  ftivers,  exchange- money,  and  but 
7  fchellingen  current  money:  and  a  pound  grofs  of  6  guilders 
exchange  money,  makes  7  guilders  current  money  :  fo  that 
you  mult  pay  116  guilders  and  3  current  money  to  make  100 
guilders  exchange- money  ;  and  116  pounds  grofs  and  §  cur- 
rent money  to  make  100  pounds  grofs  exchange-money. 
Merchants  keep  their  accounts  at  Antwerp  in  pounds,  fchel- 
lings,  and  groots  grofs  Flemifh.  The  pound  grofs  is  of  20 
fchellings,  and  the  fchelling  12  groots  j  the  groot  is  half  a 
ftiver. 

The  pound  at  Antwerp  is  about  5  per  cent,  lighter  than  that 
of  Amfterdam  and  Paris  :  fo  that  ico  pounds  weight  at  Ant- 
werp make  but  95  and  \  in  thofe  two  cities;  and  100  pounds 
of  thefe  two  cities  make  105  pounds  at  Antwerp. 
As  for  long  meafure,  100  ells  at  Antwerp  make  101  |  at 
Amfterdam ;  and  100  ells  of  Amfterdam  make  98  ||  at  Ant- 
werp, or  very  near  98  |. 

They  draw  from  Amfterdam  upon  Antwerp,  and  from  Ant- 
werp upon  Amfterdam,  in  pounds  grofs,  and  in  guilders, 
commonly  at  a  few  days  date,  and  fometimes  at  one  or  two 
ufances,  or  months.  The  exchange  is  often  at  par,  and  oft- 
ner  ftill  at  2  or  3  per  cent,  lofs  for  Antwerp. 

ANVJL,  a  large  mafs  of  iron,  ufedby  feveral  handicrafts,  who 
work  and  forge,  or  hammer  metals,  particularly  by  the  fil- 
verfmiths,  blackfmiths,  lockfmiths,  farriers,  armourers,  &c. 
There  are  two  forts  of  anvils  :  fome  are  forged,  and  others 
caft;  the  former  are  made  by  the  blackfmiths,  and  the  latter 
are  caft  in  the  founderies.  The  beft  are  thofe  which  are 
hammered,  and  the  upper  part  of  which  is  fteel. 

APHRONITRE,  a  kind  of  natural  falt-petre,  gathering,  like 
an  efflorefcence,  on  old  walls,  now  commonly  called  falt-petre 
of  the  rock.     See  Salt-petre. 

APIARY,  a  place  where  bees  are  kept,  furnifhed  with  all 
conveniencies  necefiary  for  that  purpofe.  It  fhould  be  fhel- 
tered  from  high  winds  on  every  fide,  and  well  defended  from 
poultry,  &c.  whofe  dung  is  offenfive  to  bees. 

APOCYNUM.     See  Beid. 

APOTHECARY,    one  who  practifes  the  art  of  pharmacy, 
which  is  that  part  of  phyfic  confifting  in  the  choice,  the  due 
preparation,  and  mixtute  of  medicines. 
This  is  a  very  genteel  bufinefs,  and  has  been  in  great  vogue 
of  late  years,  there  being,  as   has  been  computed,  upwards 
of  1000  in  and  about  London.     There  are,  in  this  profef 
fion,  various  dcgiees,  as  to  employ  and  extent. 
Some  do  little  elfe  but  make  up  medicines,  according  to  the 
prefcription  of  the  Difpenfatory  (compiled  by  the  order  of  the 
College  of  Phjficians,  for  their  direction)  and  thofe  of  parti- 
cular phyficians,  befides  vifiting  their  patients. 
Others  not  only  prepare  almoft  all   kinds  of  medicines,  as 
well  Galenical  as  chemical,  but  likewife  deal  in  drugs ;  with 
all  which  they  fupply  their  brethren  in  trade,  and  fo  become 
a  fort  of  wholefale  dealers,  as  well  as  apothecaries. 
Others,  again,  praclife  furgery,  man-midwifry,  and,  many 
times,  even  officiate  as  phylicians,  efpecially  in  the  country, 
and  often  become  men  of  very  large  practice,  and  eminent  in 
their  way.     There  is  another  branch,  alfo,  many  of  them  fall 
into,  which  is  that  of  curing  lunaticks,  &c. 

Remarks. 

A  youth  intended  for  this  pr.feffion  fhould  be  a  pretty  good 
fcholar,  and  have  a  tolerable  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue 
at  ieaft,  that  he  may  be  better  able,  in  due  time,  to  read 


fottic  of  the  heft  authors  who  have  wrote  upon  the  fubjeds  of 
botany,  pharmacy,  anatomy,  and  medicine  ;  though  itmuft 
be  owned  there  are,  at  prefent,  almoft  innumerable  helps  in 
our  mother-tongue. 

In  London  they  are  one  of  the  city  companies,  and  were  firft 
incorporated  with  the  grocers  in  the  year  1606,  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.  but  not  alone  till  161 7. 
They  have  a  hall,  where  there  are  two  fine  laboratories,  out 
of  which  all  the  furgeons  chefts  are  fupplied  with  medicines 
for  the  ufe  of  the  royal  Britilh  navy. 

In  the  year  17 12,  the  10th  of  queen  Anne,  an  aft  paffed  for 
reviving  and  continuing  feveral  ads  therein  mentioned,  one 
whereof  was  for  exempting  the  apothecaries  from  ferving  the 
offices  of  conftables  and  icavengers,  and  other  parifh  and 
ward-offices,  and  from  ferving  upon  juries  :  which  ad  was 
made  perpetual  in  the  9th  year  of  George  I. 
The  apothecaries  in  England  are  obliged  to  make  up  their 
medicines  according  to  the  formulas  prefcribed  in  the  Dif- 
penfatory of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  are  under  an  obli- 
gation to  have  the  medicines  there  enumerated  always  ready 
•  in  their  fhops ;  and  their  fhops  are  liable  to  be  vifited  by  the 
cenfors  of  the  college,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  deftroy 
fuch  medicines  as  they  judge  not  to  be  good. 
The  apothecaries  at  Paris  make  but  one  corporation  with  the 
merchant-grocers,  which  is  the  fecond  of  the  fix  corporations 
of  merchants. 

By  a  regulation  of  the  15th  ofOdober  1631,  all  the  apothe- 
caries of  Paris  are  prohibited  to  give  any  medicine  to  pa- 
tients, unlefs  by  the  order,  and  with  the  advice,  of  a  regu- 
lar-bred phyfician,  or  of  a  perfon  approved  by  the  faculty  ; 
nor  are  they  to  make  up  any  prefcription,  given,  or  drawn 
up,  by  any  perfon  {tiling  himfelf  an  empiric  phyfician,  or 
operator. 

Among  the  good  regulations  made  in  Denmark,  that  which 
the  apothecaries  are  obliged  to  obferve  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
beft ;  for  no  perfon  can  have  leave  to  follow  that  profeffion 
unlefs  he  be  approved  by  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  king  himfelf.  There  are  but  two  apothecaries 
allowed  for  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  and  but  one  in  every 
other  confiderable  town.  The  magiftrates,  attended  by  the 
doctors  of  phyfic,  vifit  their  fhops  and  drugs  twice  x&r  thrice 
a  year,  and  thofe  drugs  that  are  either  ftale  or  bad,  are  feiz- 
ed,  and  publicly  thrown  upon  a  dunghill  without  thecity  ;  and 
this  is  aftain  upon  the  character  of  fuch  apothecary,  as  is  fcarce 
ever  wiped  off.  The  price  of  all  drugs  is  fixed,  fo  that  one 
may,  without  fear  of  being  impofed  upon,  fend  even  a  child 
for  any  drug  to  an  apothecary's  (hop,  where  nothing  is  fold 
but  what  is  good,  and  at  a  reafonable  price. 
All  drugs  are  fold  for  ready  money,  and  yet  the  apothecaries 
are  obliged  to  regifter  in  a  book  what  they  fell,  to  whom, 
and  by  what  phyfician's  prefcription.  So  that  there  feldom 
happens  any  accident  by  poifon,  either  accidentally,  or  with 
defign :  and,  if  any  fuch  thing  happens,  it  is  eafily  found 
out,  and  quickly  punifhed.  Prefent  State  of  Denmark  (in 
French)  by  Des  Roche,  1730,  torn.  ix.  p.  431. 
In  France  they  give,  by  way  of  contempt,  the  name  of  apo- 
thecary without  fugar,  to  any  apothecary,  or  merchant,  whofe 
fhop,  or  warehoufe,  is  not  well  furnifhed  with  drugs  or  mer- 
chandize. 

They  alfo  ftile  fuch  exorbitant  bills,  or  accounts,  of  tradef- 
men,  or  others,  upon  which  full  one  half  muft  be  deducted, 
apothecaries  bills  :  but  this  is  only  a  proverbial  expreffion. 
The  cuftom  of  the  Chinefe  on  this  occafion  is  well  deferving 
our  notice.  They  have  a  ftone,  which  is  ten  cubits  high, 
erected  in  the  public  fquares  of  their  cities,  and  on  this  ftone 
are  engraved  the  names  of  all  forts  of  medicines,  with  the 
price  or  each  ;  and,  when  the  poor  ftand  in  need  of  any  re- 
lief from  phyfic,  they  go  to  the  treafury,  where  they  receive 
the  price  each  medicine  is  rated  at. 

APPEAL,  a  law  term,  alfo  pretty  much  ufed  in  trade  by  mer- 
chants. It  fignifies  to  bring  a  caufe  before  a  fuperior  and 
lawful  court,  or  judge,  when  a  perfon  thinks  himfelf  ag- 
grieved by  the  fentence  of  an  inferior  judge,  or  court.  There 
is  nothing  more  authorised  than  appeals,  both  by  the  civil 
and  canon  law.  They  fay,  in  traders  affairs,  fuch  a  perfon 
has  appealed  from  the  fentence  of  the  confuls  to  the  parlia- 
ment, if  in  France,  or  to  fome  other  proper  court  in  oiher 
countries  ;  as  in  England,  for  inft.mce,  there  lies  an  appe.J 
from  the  high  court  of  chancery  to  the  houfe  of  Lords.  Ap- 
peals are  often  the  refource  of  thofe  whofe  caufe  is  bad,  when 
they  would  gain  time.  But  then  their  appeal  is  often  let  aiide, 
the  former  fentence  confiimed,  and  they  condemned  to  pay 
coft.  There  is  a  limited  time,  within  which  the  appeal  mull 
be  lodged,  which  time  being  ehipied,  no  appeal  can  be  lodg- 
ed. That  time  differs  accorJing  to  the  feveral  courts,  or 
jurifdictions. 

APPENZEL,  one  of  the  cantons  of  Sw  iizerland,  has  the  town 
and  abbey  of  St.  Gall  on  thenorth,  thecounty  of  Tockenburg 
on  the  weft,  part  of  that  county,  and  the  bailiwic  of  Gams 
in  theGrifons  country,  on  the  Couth,  and  Rheinthal  on  the 
eaft.  It  is  filled  with  cattle,  which  yield  great  quantities  of 
butter  and  cheefe,  by  the  file  of  which,  and  their  linen  ma- 
nufacture, the  people  chiefly  fubfift. 

APPIOS,  the  feed  of  a  plant  that  comes  from  the  Levant,  par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly  from  the   ifle  of  Cnndia.     Its  ftalks  arc  very  thin, 

and  reddifh  :   its  bloffoma  are  pretty  much  like  thole  of  rice. 

Its  feed,   which  is  very  fin  all,  is  one  of  the  commodities  fold 

by  the  wholefale  groceis  in  France  and  Holland. 

Appios  p.iys  in  France  50  fols  duty  of  importation  per  200 

weight. 

To  APPRAISE,  is  to  rate,  value,  and  fet  a  price  on  goods. 
This  is  chiefly  done,  efpccially  in  France,  when  any  merchan- 
dize, wares,  or  other  goods,  cannot  be  paid  for,  or  pro- 
duced in  kind,  in  which  la.it  cafe  the  value,  according  as  it 
is  appraifed,   muft  be  paid. 

APPRAISER,  one  who  rates,  or  fets  a  value  upon  goods, 
&c.  He  muft  be  a  fkilful  and  honeft  perfon.  It  is  not  a 
bufmefsof  itfelf,  but  generally  performed  by  brokers  of  houfe  - 
hold  furniture,  to  which  fet  of  men  the  word  was  formerly, 
and  1  believe  ftill  is,  chiefly  applied  ;  yet  now  alfo  upholfter- 
ers,  and  other  brokers,  are  employed,  or  even  any  peifon  or 
perfons  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  fkillcd  in  the  commodities  they 
are  to  appraife,  or  fet  a  value  on. 

1  hey  are  employed  in  cafes  of  death,  executions  brought  in 
upon  goods,  or  of  ftock.  to  be  turned  over  from  one  perfon  to 
another,  or  divided  between  copartners;  and  have  the  name 
of  fworn  appraisers,  from  their  taking  an  oath  to  do  juftice 
between  party  and  party. 

They  fometimes  appraife  jointly,  each  party  agreeing  to 
have  the  fame  appraifcr,  or  appraifers;  fometimes  in  oppo- 
sition, each  party  chufing  one,  or  more,  of  a  fide;  and  fome- 
times by  commiilion,  or  deputation,  of  trultecs,  mafters  in 
Chancery,  &c. 

Their  manner  is,  each  one  for  himfelf,  to  take  an  inventory 
of  every  article,  and  mark  its  value  with  his  own  private 
characters.  When  they  have  gone  through  the  whole,  they 
give  their  eftimates  in  a  grofsfum,  very  rarely  of  particulars. 
When  they  value  againft  one  another,  if  they  happen  to  dif- 
fer much,  they  reconfider,  and  at  length  moft  commonly 
bring  it  to  an  average;  and,  in  fome  cafe-,  they  are  obliged 
to  take  the  goods  at  their  own  valuation,  if  the  parties  (hall 
think  proper  to  relinquifh  them. 

At  Bourdeaux  they  call  appraifers  (appreciateurs  in  French) 
thofe  clerks  of  the  cuftom  houfe  and  of  city  duties,  who  ap- 
praife and  rate  the  merchandizes  which  are  imported  1  r  ex- 
ported, in  order  to  regulate  upon  what  footing  the  duties  of 
importation  or  exportation  ought  to  be  paid. 
The  cuftom-houle  at  Bourdeaux  is  called  the  convoy,  and  the 
office  of  the  city  duties  is  called  comptablie.  The  city  duties 
are  fuch  as  were  granted  by  the  i'rench  king  to  certain  cities, 
either  to  pay  their  debts,  or  for  their  particular  occafions. 
The  office  of  thofe  appraifers  confifts  in  the  following  parti- 
culars. 

1.  They  are  obliged  to  keep  a  regifter,  or  memorandum- 
book,  marked  and  numbered  by  the  director  of  the  office, 
and  to  tranferibe  and  enter  into  it  all  the  declarations  which 
are  delivered  from  day  to  day  at  the  office  for  receiving  the 
city  duties,  without  augmenting  or  dimiuiihing  any  thing  in 
them  but  by  the  exprefs  order  of  their  fuperiors. 

2.  To  deliver  carefully  as  many  receipts,  or  bills  of  entry,  as 
there  arc  articles  in  each  declaration. 

3.  The  merchandizes  being  entered  and  carried  into  the 
laid  cuftom-houle,  according  to  the  order  of  thofe  receipts, 
or  bills  of  entries,  the  appraifers  are  obliged  to  open  and 
vifit  them,  when  the  merchants  require  it,  in  order  to  know 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  them;  which  being  found  to 
agree  both  with  the  declarations  and  the  bills  of  entries,  the 
appraifers  make  a  true  eftimate,  or  evaluation,  of  each  mer- 
chandize in  particular,  according  to  the  market  price  of 
them. 

4.  They  muft  enter  into  their  regifter  their  eftimate  both  of 
the  weight  and  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  merchan- 
dize, as  they  found  them  by  their  fearch,  or  vifit.  And,  as 
to  thofe  merchandizes  which  are  weighed  in  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  the  appraifers  expedite  them  upon  the  report  of  the 
warehoufe-keeper. 

5.  They  are  obliged,  after  appraifing  the  merchandizes,  to 
deliver  a  fecond  receipt,  or  bill  of  entry,  which  ferves  the 
merchants  to  clear  their  merchandizes,  either  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  if  any  duty  be  owing  there;  or  at  the  office  of  the 
city  duties  ;   as  alfo  what  may  be  due  for  brokerage. 

6.  They  ought  to  write  the  faid  bills  of  entry  upon  the  regi- 
fter of  importations  by  fea  ;  and,,  if  there  be  grocery,  they 
muft  alfo  regifter  them  in  the  regifter  of  receipts  defigned  for 
-that  purpofe,  that  the  merchants  may  pay  the  duties  owing 

for  them  at  the  cuftom-houle,  according  to  the  printed  tariff. 
And,  with  regard  to  the  merchandizes  that  come  from  the 
weftern  ifles,  the  faid  appraifers  are  obliged  to  regifter  them 
all  indifcriminately,  in  a  particular  regifter,  as  well  as  in  the 
regifter  of  importations,  by  fea,  with  their  appraifed  price, 
except  fugars,  which  are  not  regiftered  in  the  regifter  of  im- 
portations by  fea,  nor  in  that  of  the  city  duties,  but  only  in 
a  particular  regifter  kept  by  the  receiver  of  the  cuftom-houfe, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  weftern  ifles. 

7.  As  for  thofe  merchandizes  which  are  not  carried  to  the 
cuftom-houfe,  as  deal-boards,  and  other  timber  coming  by 
fea,  the  faid  appraifers  expedite  them  upon  the  report,  and 
afterthc  examination, of  the  karchcrs  of  outward-bound  fhips. 
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And,  with  regard  to  tar,  gum,  pitch,  train-oil,  herring*, 
pilchards,  &c.  they  expedite  them  according  to  the  bill  of 
lading:  and,  as  for  green  or  dried  fifh,  the  appraifers  expe- 
dite it  accoiding  to  the  report  of  the  clciks  who  were  prefent 
at  the  unloading  and  landing  of  it. 

8.  At  the  end  of  every  quarter  ihey  draw  up  an  alphabetical 
lift  of  all  the  merchandizes  imported  by  fea,  that  have  been 
cleared  at  the  cuftom  houfe. 

9.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  merchandizes  that  come  by 
land,  the  appraifers  have  feveral  things  toobferve,  viz.  as  to 
thofe  that  come  from  the  inland  country  by  the  b  >ats  of  Thou- 
loufe,  Agen,  and  other  places,  they  follow  the  fame  rules 
and  methods  as  with  regard  to  thofe  that  come  by  fea,  except 
that  they  do  not  deliver  bills  of  entries  for  thofe  merchan- 
dizes, which  is  done  by  the  clerks  of  the  office  of  the  city 
duties,  after  receiving  the  declarations. 

As  for  thofe  that  come  by  the  ftage-coaches,  by  carriers,  by 
waggons,  or  other  carriages,  they  clear  them  upon  the  certi- 
ficate^ or  acquits,  given  by  the  clerks  of  the  cuftom  houfe 
offices  through  whkh  they  palled. 

APPRECIATION,  the  eftimate  made  of  things  by  expert 
people,  when  they  declare  the  real  value,  or  price  of  them. 
it  is  commonly  faid  in  France  of  corn,  provifions,  and  move- 
ables only.  Debtors  are  obliged  to  pay  the  things  they  owe, 
either  in  kind  or  in  money,  according  to  the  appreciation, 
or  valuation,  made  by  knowing  and  experienced  perfons. 

APPRENTICE,  a  youth  placed  and  bound  with  a  mer- 
chant, tradefman,  &c.  for  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  learn 
commerce,  trade,  merchandizing,  &c.  and  all  that  relates  to 
them,  th:.t  he  may,  in  time,  become  capable  to  follow  the 
profeffion  of  a  merchant,  trader,  &c. 

Apprentices  fhould  obferve  the  ftricieft  fidelity  and  fubmif- 
fion  to  their  mafters,  an  I  an  inviolable  fecrecy  in  all  their  af- 
fairs. They  fhou!d  apply  themfelvcs  diligently  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  in  the  feveral  forts  of  merchandize  wherein  their 
mafters  traffic,  an  I  to  be  able  to  judge  of  their  federal  quali- 
ties, their  goodnefs,  and  their  defects ;  to  learn  whence  they 
came,  how  they  were  manufactured  ;  whether  at  home  or 
abroad  ;  how  bought,  and  at  what  price  ;  and  whether  at 
firft  hand,  for  ready  money,  or  upon  credit.  And  they  are 
alio,  perfectly  to  acquaint  thcmfel/es  with  the  feveral  weights 
and  meafures  of  their  own,  and  other  countries,  refpecting 
their  particular  branch  of  trade;  as  alfo  to  perfect  themfelves 
in  all  accountantship  requifite  for  their  employment.  More- 
over, it  efpecially  concerns  them  to  obferve  a  civil  and  obli- 
ging deportment  towards  thofe  with  whom  their  mafters  are 
concerned. 

Regulations  of  Apprentices  in  France. 

Apprentices  are  obliged  to  finifh  the  time  for  which  they  were 
bound  with  their  mailer.  In  France  children  of  merchants 
and  tradefmen  are  reputed  to  hive  finifhed  their  apprentice- 
fhip,  when  they  have  actually  lived  till  the  full  age  of  17  yearg 
with  their  father  or  their  mother  following  that  profeffion, 
art.  1.  of  tit.  1.  of  the  ordonnance  of  1673. 
By  the  ftatutes  of  the  fix  corporations  of  merchants  and 
traders  at  Paris,  the  time  during  which  the  apprentices  are 
obliged  to  ferve  their  mafters  is  differently  fettled.  With 
hollers  they  are  obliged  to  ferve  three  years;  with  grocers, 
wax-chandlers,  druggifts,  and  confectioners,  alfo  three  years  : 
with  apothecaries,  who  make  but  one  corporation  with  the 
three  laft  mentioned,  four  years:  with  trading  jewellers  three 
years  :  with  fkinners  and  fell  mongers  four  years  :  with  cap- 
makers and  glovers  five  years ;  anJ  with  working-jewellers 
eight  years. 

In  France  all  apprentices  to  traders  of  either  of  the  fix  cor- 
porations muft  be  bound  before  a  notary-public,  and  none 
can  take  above  one  apprentice  at  a  time. 
When  an  apprentice  is  a  candidate  to  be  made  free,  of  either 
of  one  of  the  fix  corporations  of  merchants,  or  of  fome  one 
of  the  companies  of  arts  and  trades,  he  muft  be  of  proper  age. 
No  man  can  be  a  candidate  to  be  admitted  a  merchant,  un- 
lefs  he  be  full  20  years  old,  and  produce  his  indenture  and 
the  certificates  of  his  apprenticefnip,  and  of  the  mafters,  or 
fieemen,  whom  he  ferved  afterwards.  If  the  contents  of 
thofe  certificates  fhould  not  be  true,  the  afpirant,  or  candi- 
date" for  his  freedom,  is  for  ever  excluded  from  being  made 
free,  and  the  matter  with~whom  he  was  bound,  and  who 
fhould  have  given  fuch  a  certificate,  would  be  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  500  livres,  and  thofe  who. gave  the  other  certi- 
ficates,. 300  livres. 

He  who  afpires  to  the  freedom-  muft  be  examined  upon  the 
keeping  of  books  and  regifters,  with  fingle  or  double  entries, 
upon  bills  of  exchange,  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  parts  of 
the  ell,  the  pound,  the  marks  upon  meafures  and  weights, 
and  upon  the  qualities  of  merchandizes,  as  much  as  is  requi- 
fite for  that  branch  of  commerce  which  he  defigns  to  follow. 
Private  perfons  and  corporations  are  forbidden  to  take,  or  re- 
ceive, from  the  afpirants  any  prefents  for  their  admiffion,  cT 
any  other  fees,  but  fuch  as  are  ordered  by  the  ftatutes,  under 
any  pretence  whatfoever,  upon  pain  of  a  fine,  which  muft 
not  be  lefs  than  100  livres.  The  afpirant  is  alfo  forbidden 
to  give  any  treat  to  any  of  the  members,  upon  pain  of  having 

his  admiffion  made  abfolutely  void. 

X  Befides 
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Befides  thefe  general  regulations,  extracted  from  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  articles  of  the  firft  title  of  the  ordonnance 
of  the  year  1673,  each  of  the  fix  corporations  of  merchants 
has  particular  ftatutes,  or  by-laws,  for  regulating  the  time  of 
apprenticefhips,  and  that  of  ferving  with  mafters,  or  free- 
men, asalfowith  regard  to  their  mafter-pieceof  workmanfhip; 
but  few  of  them  are  fubject  to  thofe  bye-laws:  and,  as  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  ordonnance,  it  was  judged  that  the 
reader  would  not  be  difpleafed  to  meet  with  them  in  this 
place,  that  he  may  fee,  as  it  were  with  one  view,  all  the  ob- 
ligations which  thofe  lie  under  who  afpire  to  the  freedom  in 
every  one  of  thefe  corporations. 

In  the  corporation  of  the  draper-hofiers,  which  is  the  firft  of 
thofe  fix  corporations,  the  afpirants,  or  candidates  for  the 
freedom  are  not  obliged  to  make  a  mafter-piece  ;  it  is  fufR- 
cient  that  they  have  ferved  a  merchant-draper  three  years  as 
apprentices,  and  two  years  after  their  time  was  up,  which 
make  but  five  years  in  all. 

Though  the  apothecaries,  grocers,  druggifts,  confectioners, 
and  wax-chandlers,  make  but  one  corporation,  which  is  the 
fecond  of  the  fix,  yet  the  afpirants  are  obliged  to  different 
things,  according  to  the  trade  they  defign  to  follow  in  that 
body. 

They  who  afpire  to  pharmacy,  or  the  apothecary's  trade, 
muft  ferve  four  years  as  apprentices,  and  fix  as  journeymen, 
with  fome  matter  or  freeman,  io  years  in  all :  befides  which, 
they  muft  be  examined,  and  perform  a  mafter-piece. 
As  for  thofe  who  afpire  to  be  admitted  druggifts,  grocers, 
wax-chandlers,  or  confectioners,  they  need  not  ferve  above 
three  years  as  apprentices,  and  as  many  as  journeymen,  fix 
years  in  all ;  nor  are  they  obliged  to  make  a  mafter-piece. 
Jn  the  corporation  of  wholefale  merchant  mercers-jewellers, 
which  is  the  third  of  the  fix,  the  afpirants  are  not  bound  to 
any  mafter-piece;  it  is  enough,  in  order  to  be  made  free  of 
the  company,  that  they  ferved  a  merchant-mercer  three  years 
as  apprentices,  and  three  years  more  as  journeymen. 
Befides  the  apprentices  belonging  to  the  fix  companies  of 
merchants,  there  are  alfo  apprentices  to  all  the  companies  of 
arts  and  trades,  viz.  the  feveral  mechanics,  in  the  city  and 
fuburbs  of  Paris.  They  muft  all,  as  well  as  the  former,  be 
bound  before  a  notary-public;  and  they  are  obliged,  after 
their  time  is  expired,  to  ferve  their  mafters  a  little  longer  as 
journeymen.  The  time  of  their  apprenticefhip,  as  well  as 
that  of  their  ferving  as  journeymen,  differs  according  to  the 
different  ftatutes  of  thofe  feveral  companies.  Nor  is  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices  a  mafter  maj  have  at  a  time  fixed,  fome 
trades  having  more,  others  lefs. 

No  apprentice  can  obtain  his  freedom,  unlefshehas  requireJ, 
and  performed,  his  mafter-piece  of  workmanfhip. 
The  widow  of  a  freeman  may  continue  to  keep  the  appren- 
tices who  began  their  time  under  her  hufband,  but  (he  can- 
riot  take  a  new  one. 

In  feveral  companies,  a  widow  who  marries  an  apprentice 
makes  him  free  of  her  late  hufband's  company. 
The  apprentices,  in  thofe  cities  where  there  are  fworn  mafters 
of  companies,  can  be  made  free  of  their  company  at  Pari<,  by 
performing  a  mafter-piece,  after  they  have  worked  fome  time 
with  a  freeman,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  ftatutes  of 
each  company. 

The  reader  may  fee,  in  the  articles  which  treat  of  the  feveral 
arts  and  trades  of  Paris,  what  difference  there  is  among  them 
with  regard  to  apprentices. 

Remarks. 

The  cuflom  of  the  French,  in  regard  to  apprentices,  is  wor- 
thy the  imitation  of  other  nations. 

Their  obliging  them  to  ferve  as  journeymen  a  number  of 
years,  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  apprentice- 
fhip, the  more  gradually  qualifies  them  to  become  their  own 
independent  mafters ;  whereas  when  a  young  raw  fellow, 
juft  out  of  his  time,  commences  mafter  at  once,  and  takes 
full  poffeflion  of  his  fortunes,  we  daily  fee  them  plunge  them- 
felves  into  inextricable  calamities  ;  which,  in  all  probability, 
they  would  have  avoided,  had  they  been  obliged  by  the  law 
to  have  ferved  as  journeymen  to  their  refpedtive  mafters  a  few 
years  firft,  and  by  that  means  have  been  infenfibly  habituated 
to  liberty,  under  their  care  and  controul. 
Wherefore,  for  a  young  man  to  ferve  lefs  time  as  an  appren- 
tice to  particular  employments,  in  order  to  ferve  a  few  years 
afterwards  as  a  journeyman,  feems  to  be  policy  better  calcu- 
lated to  preferve  youth  from  dangers,  than  the  cuflom  of 
England,  of  obliging  them  only  to  be  apprentices,  and  not 
journeymen  at  all,  unlefs  at  their  own  option. 
One-and-  twenty  years  of  age  feems  to  be  too  foon  for  a  young 
man  to  have  the  uncontroulable  management  of  an  handfome 
fortune  in  trade,  efpecially  by  immediately  coming  from  a 
ltate  of  fervitude  to  that  of  felf-mafterfhip. 
The  commerce  of  a  nation  depending  on  the  excellency  of  its 
manufactures,  and  thofe  again  on  the  fkill,  ingenuity,  and 
dexterity  of  its  manufacturers  and  artificers  of  every  kind  ; 
on  thefe  confiderations  we  may  prefume,  that  the  French  have 
made  fuch  fevere  laws,  to  oblige  their  artifts  to  make  them- 
felves  thorough  mafters  of  their  refpective  trades,  and  to  ex- 


clude them  from  the  freedom  of  the  feveral  corporations  of 
arts  and  trade,  unlefs  they  are  capable  of  performing  with 
their  own  hands  what  they  call  a  mafter-piece  of  workman- 
fhip; that  is,  fuch  a  piece  of  workmanfhip  that  will  fhew  a 
young  man  mafter  of  his  bufinefs ;  and  this  muft  not  be  done 
in  a  corner,  but  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  fworn  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Nor  is  any  kind  of  treat,  or  entertainment,  tobemr.de,  that 
might  in  any  fhape  influence  or  corrupt  the  heads  of  thofe  cor- 
porations, to  connive  at  want  of  fkill,  and  to  grant  the  honour 
of  the  freedom,  except  to  thofe  only  who  really  merit  it,  both 
by  their  ingenuity  in  the  bufinefs,  and  by  their  faithful  and 
diligent  fervitude  during  the  time  of  their  apprenticefhip  :  fo 
that,  to  obtain  the  freedom  in  thefe  companies,  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  form  and  expence  only,  but  a  demonftration  of  true 
merit,  and  attended  with  great  advantage  to  the  arts  and 
manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  credit  and  reputation 
to  the  artifts  themfelves.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
by  thefe,  and  fuch  like  wife  meafures,  the  commerce  of  this 
neighbouring  kingdom  fhould  grow  to  fuch  a  height  within 
the  compafs  of  little  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  national  benefit  of  this  policy  will  further  appear,  from 
confidering  the  difadvantage  Great-Britain  muft  inevitably 
fuftain  in  her  commerce,  were  her  manufacturers  to  dege- 
nerate in  their  ingenuity  and  dexterity. — This  lofs  is  not  foon 
retrievable.  This  would  prove  no  lefs  injurious  to  the  king- 
dom than  tranfporting  themfelves  out  of  it  to  other  nations. 
Notwithftanding  the  apparent  advantages  which  attend  the 
nation  from  the  fkill  of  its  artificers  and  manufacturers,  we 
have  no  kind  of  public  encouragement  for  them,  either  to 
keep  them  from  going  abroad,  or  to  reward  them  for  excelling 
at  home. 

It  is  in  every  one's  mouth,  what  advantages  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land have  reaped  of  late  years  by  their  infant  manufactures, 
in  the  donation  of  fmall  premiums  to  roufe  and  excite  their 
manufacturers  to  excel.  But,  in  England,  we  are  vain  enough 
to  imagine  that  we  have  no  improvements  to  make;  that  we 
have  arrived  at  our  acme  of  perfection.  Tis  to  be  wifhed, 
that  this  felf-fufficiency  may  not  make  us  degenerate.  To 
prevent  which,  fome  fmall  public  premiums,  beftowed  an- 
nually en  our  artifts  and  manufacturers,  might  not  a  little 
conduce.  Whatever  advances  in  trade  are  made  in  England, 
muft  be  done  by  private  people,  upon  the  ftrength  of  their 
own  ability,  or  the  nation  muft  go  without  them. 
Though  thefe  fuggeftions  are  chiefly  relative  to  the  rifing  ge- 
neration of  our  manufacturers  and  artifans  in  general,  yet  eve- 
ry man  of  fenfc  will  naturally  make  the  tranfition  from  thofe 
to  ranks  of  young  people  bred  to  trade  in  a  different  and  in  a 
fuperior  clafs :  we  mean  fuch  as  are  bred  merchants,  whole- 
fale dealers,  fhop-keepers,  warehoufemen,  &c.  for  the  clerks 
and  apprentices  of  thofe  ftand  in  as  much  need  of  being 
fpurred  up  to  excel,  as  thofe  of  the  manufacturers  and  me- 
chanics. 

However  flight  fome  people  may  make  cf  thefe  confiderations 
upon  apprentices,  yet  the  breeding  up  our  young  people 
properly  to  trade,  in  every  branch  of  it,  feems  a  matter  of 
the  laft  confequence  to  a  trading  nation  ;  and  may,  one  time 
or  other,  be  found  worthy  fome  people's  thinking  of,  when 
they  are  once  convinced  of  this  important  truth,  that  traders 
alone  are  the  great  fource  of  all  their  treafures,  and  confe- 
quently  of  all  their  fplendor  and  magnificence. 

Condition  of  a  bond  that  an  apprentice  fhall  perform,  &c. 

'  Whereas  by  indentures  of  apprenticefhip,  bearing  date  the 

*  20th  day  of  May  now  laft  paft,  Adam  Afh  the  younger,  one 

*  of  the  fons  of  the  above-bounden  Adam  Aih  the  elder,  is 
'  become  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  the  faid  Bryan  Bufh,  in 
'  the  trade,  art,  or  employment  of  a  hofier,  for  the  term,  or 

*  fpace,  of  feven  years,  from  the  day  of  the  date  thereof,  as 
'  by  the  fame  indentures  may  appear.    Now  the  condition  of 

*  the  above- written  obligation  is  fuch,  that,  if  the  faid  Adam 
'  Afh  the  fon  fhall  and  do,  from  time  to   time,  and  at   all 

*  times  during  his  faid  apprenticefhip,  well  and  truly  obferve, 

*  perform,  fulfil,  and  keep,  all  and  every  the  articles,  cove- 
'  nants,  claufes,  and  agreements  whatsoever  in  the  faid  re- 

*  cited  indentures  contained,  and  which,  on  his  part,  are  to 

*  be  obferved,  performed,  fulfilled,  and  kept,  and  fhall  and 
c  do,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all    times  during   the  faid 

*  term,  be  faithful  and  juft  to  the  faid  Bryan  Bufh,  his  exe- 

*  cutors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  in  all  his  the  faid  Adam 
'  Afh  the  fon's  buying,  felling,  accounts,  reckonings,  re- 

*  ceipts,  payments,  and  all  other  his  doings  and  dealings  in 

*  any  wife  relating  to  the  faid  trade  or  employment,  or  the 
«  affairs  or  bufinefs  of  the  fame,  and  in  all  other  matters  and 
«  things  wherein  as  an  apprentice,  or  fervant,  hefhall,  or  may, 
«  be  employed  by,  or  concerned  for,  on  the  behalf  of,  the 
<   feid    Bryan   Bufh,    his    executors,  adminiftrators,  or  af- 

*  figns  ;  then  this  prefent  obligation  to  be  void,  and  of  none 
'  effect,  &c.'  Horfman's  Precedents  in  Conveyancing,  vol. 
i.   p.  282. 

APPRENTICESHIP,  the  time  during  which  apprentices  are 
obliged  to  continue  with  the  merchants  or  tradefmen  with 
whom  they  are  bound.  Their  indentures  ought  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  regifter  of  the  company,  or  body,  to   which 
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their  matters  belong  ;  and  their  time  does  not  begin  but  from 
the  day  on  which  the  indenture  is  regiftcred.  No  one,  in 
France,  can  be  admitted  a  tradefman,  unlefs  he  produces  his 
indenture,  and  the  certificates  of  his  apprenticclhip.  Art.  3. 
of  tit.  I.  of  the  ordonnance  of  the  year  1674. 
The  French  give  the  name  of  apprentifie  to  a  maiden,  or 
woman,  who  binds  herfelf  for  a  time  with  a  miftrefs,  before 
a  notary-public,  in  order  to  learn  her  art,  or  trade,  almoft 
after  the  fame  manner  as  apprentice-boys. 

British  Laws  relating  to  apprentices. 

And  with  us  it  is  enacted,  by  flat.  8  Ann.  cap.  9.  fcdf.  32. 
that  there  fhall  be  paid  the  duty  of  fixpence  for  every  pound, 
of  every  (urn  of  50 1,  or  under,  and  twelve-pence  for  every 
twenty  fhillings  of  every  (urn  more  than  50  1.  which  for  five 
years  fhall  be  paid,  or  agreed  for,  in  the  putting  out  any  clerk, 
apprentice,  or  fervant,  to  learn  any  profeflion,  trade,  or 
employment ;  and  proportionably  for  greater  or  lefler  funis,  to 
be  paid  by  the  mailer  or  miftiefs. 

Sect.  35.  The  full  fum  given,  or  agreed  to  be  given,  with 
an  apprentice,  &c.  ihall  be  written  in, words,  at  length,  ill 
the  indenture,  &c.  which  mult  bear  date  on  the  day  it  was 
executed,  upon  pain  that  every  matter  or  miftrefs,  offending 
in  thefe  particulars,  fhall,  for  every  offence,  forfeit  double 
the  fum  given,  or  agreed  to  be  given;  one  moiety  to  the 
Crown,  the  other,  with  cofts,  to  him  who  fhall  fue  within  one 
year  after  the  time  limited  for  fuch  clerk,  or  apprentice,  to 
ferve  his  matter,  &c.    is  expired. 

Sect.  37.  All  indentures,  &c.  of  apprenticefhips,  which  fh«ll 
be  executed  in  any  other  part  of  Great-Britain,  fhall,  within 
two  months  after  they  are  executed,  be  brought  either  to  the 
head  office,  or  to  fome  collector  of  the  ftamp  duties ;  and  the 
duty  fhall  be  paid;  and,  in  cafe  the  payment  fhall  be  made 
to  the  receiver-general,  the  indenture  fh.dl  be  ttamped  ;  and, 
in  cafe  the  payment  fhall  be  made  to  a  collector,  he  fhall  in- 
dorfe  in  words,  at  length,  a  receipt  of  the  money  paid  to 
him,  and  fubferibe  his  name. 

Sect .  38.  Every  indenture  fo  indorfed,  if  it  is  executed  with- 
in 50  miles  of  London,  fhall,  within  three  months  after  date, 
but  if  executed  at  a  greater  ciftance,    then  within  fix  months 
afterdate,  be  brought  to  the  faid  head-office,  where  (the  fame 
being  produced  with  a  receipt  indorfed)  it  fhall  be  ttamped. 
Sect.  39.  Indentures  wherein  the  full  fum  agreed  on  lhall  not 
be  inferted,  or  the  duties  not  paid,  or  not  ttamped,  or  ten- 
dered to  be  ttamped,  fhall  be  void,  and  the  clerk,  or  appren- 
tice, fhall  have  no  privilege  of  freedom,  or  uiing  his  tra-fe. 
Sect .  40.  Money  given  to  put  out  apprentices,  either  by  pa- 
rifhes  or  public  charities,  fhall  not  pay  any  duty.  , 
Sect.  41.  Forging  the  ftamps,  or  any  receipt  for  monies  pay- 
able by  this  act,  is  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
Sect    43.  No  indenture,  &c.   fhall  be  admitted  in  evidence 
in  any  fuit  to  be  biought  by  the  parties  thereunto,  unlefs  lie 
for  whom  itfhal!  be  given  in  evidence  firft  makes  oath,  that, 
to  the  beft  of  his  knowledge,  the  fum  therein  mentioned  was 
all  that  was  paid,  &c.  on  the  behalf  of  the  appientice,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  matter,  &c. 

Sect  45.  Where  any  thing  fhall  be  given  to  a  matter,  not 
being  money,  the  dutv  fhall  be  paid  for  the  full  value  thereof. 
AQUA  FCRTIS,  and  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  are  the  fame,  and 
differ  only  in  the  manner  of  making.  The  former  is  ditti'.ied 
with  vitriol  and  colcothar,  the  other  with  clay,  bole,  oil  ot 
vitriol,  brick-duft,  &c. 

The  generality  of  attay-  matters  ufe  aqua  fortis,  as  being  more 
eafily  prepared,  by  reafon  that  a  quantity  of  vitriol  much  lefs 
than  the  terrettrial  mixture  beforementioned,  and  with  lefs 
fire,  feparates  the  fpiiit  out  of  the  fame  quantity  of  nitre. 

The  diftillation  of  aqua  fortis  is  performed  as  follows,  viz. 


Put  vitriol  into  an  earthen,  or  iron  pot :  if  you  make  a  fire 
under  it,  the  vitriol  begins  to  melt  and  fmoke ;  by  increafing 
the  fire  gradually,  it   thicken?,  and  afiumes  an  afh  colour. 
Let  it  be  ftirred  with  a  twig  juft  before  it  becomes  folid,  till 
it  be  perfectly  dry  ;  but  let  it  be  taken  as  yet  boiling  out  of 
the  pot,  for,  if  it  grows  cold  therein,  it  will  ftick  fo  faft  that 
you  will  hardly  be   able  to  get   it  out.     Pound  to  a  fubtile 
powder  three  pounds  weight  of  this  calcined  vitriol,  and  mix 
them  well  with  four  pounds  of  nitre  well  dried,  and  pulve- 
rized very  fine.  Put  thefe  together  in  a  cucurbit,  or  retort,  or 
an  iron  por,  and  then  put  it  in  a  furnace. 
At  firft  let  the  fire  be  made  not  much  greater  than  is  necef- 
fary  to  boil  water.     When  the  recipient  grows  warm,  con- 
tinue the  fame  degree  of  fire,  till  all  the  phlegm  is  expelled, 
which  you  will  know  from  the  diminution  of  the  heat  of  the 
recipient :   increafe  the  fire  gradually,  till  you  fee  a  few  yel- 
low vapours  arife.    Keep  up  the  fame  fire  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  make  it  fo  ftrong  as  to  warm  the  veffels  moderately.  Con- 
tinue this  for  fome  hours,  and,  letting  the  veffels  cool,  pour 
the  liquor,  now  emitting  reddifn  fumes,  out  of  the  recipient 
into  a  glafs  veffel,  having  a  glafs  ftopple :  this  liquor,  thus 
prepared,  is  your  aqua  fortis. 


Remarks. 
On  the  ufe  and  application  of  aqua  fortis  in  divers  cafes. 

1.  In  this  operation  you  mutt  always  proportion  the  duration 
of  the  degrees  of  your  fire  to  the  quantity  of  the  matter  to  be 
diftilled. 

2.  >or  fecurity's  fake  you  mutt  leave,  in  the  clofure  of  the 
recipient  and  veffel  that  contains  the  matter  to  be  diftilled,  a 
hole,  which  may  be  flopped  and  opened  With  a  wooden  peg: 
for,  if  you  happen  to  exceed  the  juft  degree  of  fire,  efpecially 
in  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  the  firft  and  more  fubtile 
fpints,  which  afe  very  elaftic,  come  forth;  the  opening, 
therefore,  of  the  hole  may  give  them  a  palfage,  left  the  vef- 
fels fhould  burtt,   which  would  be  very  dangerous. 

3.  The  better  your  nitre  is  refined,  the  better  will  the  aqua 
fortis  be.  Avoid  carefully  the  mixture  of  fea-falt  therewith, 
for  the  reafon  we  fhall  give,  when  we  treat  of  aqua  regia. 

4.  1  here  are  many  other  ingredients  ufed  in  the  making  of 
aqua  fortii,  fuch  as  burnt  allum,  find,  and  the  like;  the  rea- 
fon whereof  is,  to  hinder  the  fpeties,  which  may  happen 
not  to  be  fufticiently  calcined,  from  foaming,  and  from  break- 
ing the  veffel  with  great  violence.  But,  when  thefe  fpecie9 
are  duly  calcined  and  dried,  thefe  additions  are  quite  needlefs; 
and,  indeed,  by  overfwdling  the  mafs  to  be  diftilled,  require 
Veffels  of  a  fize  proportionable. 

5.  I  here  are  many  otiier  needlefs  and  noxious  ingredients  ufed 
by  fome  in  the  making  of  aqua  fortis.  Thefe  are  blood-ftones, 
unflaked  lime,  plume  allum,  &c.  all  which  fhould  be  avoided, 
they  making  a  much  vvorle,  as  well  as  a  moreexpenfive,  aqua 
tortis.  Water  thus  made,  therefore,  fhould  never  be  ufed 
in  docimaftical  operations  before  it  has  been  accurately  tried  : 
for,  aqua  fortis  being  tainted  with  thefe  heterogeneous  mat- 
1  1,  the  major  part  of  it  confumes  away,  and  becomes  fre- 
quently |o  fixed,  :  hat  the  ftrongeft  fire  is  hardly  able  to  take 
off  any  of  it.  Nothing  fhould  be  ufed  befides  calcined  vi- 
triol, intimately  mixtwith  nitre,  there  being  no  need  of  any 
thing  elfe, 

6.  However,  hole,  clay,  and  brick-duft  do  expel  aquafortis 
out  of  nitre,  which  then  is  called  the  fpiritus  nitri;  but  you 
mutt  add  tour  times  as  much  of  thefe,  in  proportion  to  the 
nitre:  confequently,  this  method,  requiring  large  veffels  and 
more  fire,  cannot  be  fo  profitable  as  without  thefe  ingre- 
dients. 

7.  As  the  extracted  fpirits  of  nitre  are  with  difficulty  con- 
denfated  into  drops,  efpecially  in  fultry  weather,  it  will  be 
proper,  by  reafon  of  the  calcined  ingredients  to  pour  into  the 
recipient  one  quarter  part  of  pure  water,  or  rather  of  the 
phlegm,  extracted  out  erf  the  aqua  fortis ;  by  which  means  the 
fpirits  will  be  much  eafier  received. 

8  Aqua  fortis  difl'olves  and  corrodes  all  gritty  ftones,  and  the 
feveral  kinds  of  thofe  that  are  vitrificable,  and  not  confumed 
by  fire;  but  it  has  no  power  on  flints  nor  fand. 

9.  It  alfo  diflblves  iron,  copper,  lead,  filver,  mercury,  regu- 
lus  of  antimony,  bifmuth,  and  zink ;  tin  imperfectly  ;  gold 
not  at  all.    . 

10.  Common  aqua  fortis,  when  poured  on  filver,  generally 
grows  troubled  in  the  beginning  of  the  diffolution  ;  and,  a 
little  after  it  is  perfect,  a  precipitation  of  a  whitilh  powder  is 
made. 

If  this  powder,  taken  by  itfclf,  melts  in  the  fire  with  pot-a(h, 
you  will  find  a  regulus  of  filver  collected.  This  fometimes 
melts  with  difficulty  in  the  fire,  and  has  all  the  charadteriftics 
of  calx  of  filver  precipitated  from  aqua  fortis,  by  oil  of  vi- 
triol. 

This  happens,  becaufe  the  aqua  fortis  has  been  extracted  by 
too  great  and  too  long  a  fire,  or  becaufe  too  great  a  quantity 
of  calcined  vitriol  has  been  ufed,  or  becaufe  the  mixture  of 
the  nitre  and  vitriol  has  not  been  rightly  made:  for,  in  thefe 
cafes,  there  appear,  when  the  diftillation- draws  at  an  end, 
opaque,  milky,  vitriolic  fumes  in  the  recipient;  which  phae- 
nomena  fufficiently  manifeft  the  caufe  of  the  aforefaid  preci- 
pitation. The  abovementioned  calx  very  feldom  proves  fluid 
in  the  fire;  it  afterwards  turns  into  horn-filver,  and  fhews 
that  the  impure  nitre,  bought  for  the  diftillation  of  the  aqua 
fortis,  was  intermixed  with  marine  fait,  which  adulteration 
fhould  be  carefully  guarded  againft. 

1 1.  As  the  diffolution  of  filver,  efpecially  that  by  which  gold 
is  feparated  from  filver  with  aqua  fortis,  is  confiderably  hin- 
dered, and  madevery  uncertain, 'by  this  kind  of  precipitation 
beforementioned  ;  that  part  cf  the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  of  the 
fpirit  of  fait,  which  fpoils  the  aqua  fortis,  muft  be  feparated ; 
which  is  done  in  the  following  manner  : 

Pour  about  one  thirtieth,  or  one  fortieth,  part  of  the  aqua  for- 
tis to  be  purified,  into  a  fmall  cucurbit,  and  over  a  gentle  fire 
diiTblve  filver  in  it,  to  fuch  a  quantity  as  may  fully  faturate  the 
aqua  fortis.  If  in  the  beginning  of  the  diffolution  the  troubled 
aqua  fortis  looks  milky,  it  wants  purification :  then  pafs 
through  a  filtre  the  warm  diffolution,  which,  being  clear, 
pour  drop  by  drop  into  the  reft  of  the  aqua  fortis  that  is  to  be 
purified  :  this  will  become  milky,  as  before;  continue  to  inftil 
the  aqua  fortis  till  the  dropping  in  of  the  fmalleft  drop  doth 
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not  at  all  difturb  it,  or  render  it  milky.  Let  it  reft  for  fome 
hours,  that  the  precipitated  calx  may  fubfide;  which  done, 
again  let  a  drop  fall,  and  repeat  it  conftantly,  till  at  la  ft  the 
milky  cloud  is  no  longer  produced  by  the  falling  of  the  drop. 
Decant  the  pure  and  limpid  aqua  fortis  from  the  calx  which 
fubfided  at  the  bottom,  or  ftrain  it  gently  through  a  four-fold- 
ed filtring  paper,  which  ought  to  be  fmall,  left  it  fhould  break, 
by  being  overloaded  with  too  much  of  the  aqua  fortis.  The 
remaining  calx  is  fuch  as  we  have  mentioned  in  remark  10, 
and  the  aqua  fortis  is  perfectly  purified  for  ufe. 

12.  Some  are  wont  to  employ  common  filver  mixed  with 
copper,  or  copper  alone,  for  the  precipitation  of  the  fpirit  of 
marine,  or  vitriolic  fait,  from  aqua  fortis;  but  this  does  not 
fucceed,  when  the  fpirit  of  marine  fait  is  to  be  precipitated, 
becaufe  this  being  mixed  with  aqua  fortis  diflblves  copper  per- 
fectly. The  oil  of  vitriol  is,  indeed,  expelled  from  the  aqua 
fortis  by  means  of  the  copper,  in  the  form  of  a  whitifh  duft, 
but  not  fo  perfectly  as  by  filver;  otherwife  it  appears  in  this 
operation  that  the  precipitating  body  adheres  to  that  to  be 
precipitated,  and  finks  to  the  bottom  together  with  it,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  a  proper  precipitator  on  this  occafion. 

13.  The  beft  aqua  fortis  is  often  tinged  with  a  greenifh  co- 
lour, occafioned  by  being  expofed  for  fome  days  to  the  open 
air,  and  thus  deprived  of  its  fuming  red  fpirit,  by  pouring 
upon  it  fome  frefh  ftrong  aqua  fortis,  ftill  emitting  its  fumes; 
or  by  being  diluted  with  water. 

That  you  may  be  certain  this  colour  does  not  proceed  from 
copper,  pour  a  little  of  the  liquor  into  a  fmall  cucurbit,  and 
add  to  it  as  much  of  an  alkaline  diflblution,  or  fpirit,  as  is 
fufficient  to  faturate  the  acid  :  if  there  is  ever  fo  little  copper, 
the  colour  becomes  of  a  very  dark  azure,  with  a  cloudy  pre- 
cipitation; becaufe  the  nitre  has  been  thereby  regenerated, 
v/hich  does  not  diflblve  copper  fo  much  as  aqua  fortis  does  : 
but,  if  there  is  no  copper,  the  colour  vanifhes  intirely. 

14.  Aqua  fortis,  prepared  and  corrected  according  to  what 
has  been  faid,  muft  be  concentrated  to  a  certain  degree;  for, 
if  it  is  too  weak,  it  either  retards  the  diflblution,  or  often  does 
not  even  affect  the  filver. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  too  ftrong,  it  vanifhes  into  fumes 
which  rufh  violently  out  of  the  veflels,  though  fufficiently 
deep,  hurrying  part  of  the  filver  along  with  them  ;  but,  if 
there  is  any  thing  of  gold  in  the  filver,  it  is  corroded  into  a 
duft,  the  perfect  collection  of  which  is  afterwards  very  diffi- 
cult. The  firft  fault  is  remedied  by  pouring  the  aqua  fortis 
into  a  deeper  cucurbit,  and  by  extracting  the  phlegm  out  of 
it,  over  a  gentle  fire,  till  you  fee  yellowifh  fumes  appear  ;  but, 
to  find  out  whether  it  is  too  ftrong,  you  are  to  ufe  the  follow- 
ing method : 

Melt  together  one  part  of  gold  and  four  parts  of  filver,  of 
which  make  a  plate,  which  you  are  to  cut  into  three,  or  more 
parts;  roll  up  each  part,  that  it  may  more  conveniently  be 
introduced  into  a  fmall  cucurbit :  when  rolled  up,  and  flightly 
heated  at  the  fire,  put  this  fmall  plate  into  the  faid  cucurbit; 
pour  upon  it  aqua  fortis,  about  the  triple  of  the  weight  of  the 
metal,  and  put  it  on  a  gentle  fire:  if  then  the  filver  is  eroded 
from  the  gold,  fo  that  the  gold  remaining  retains  the  very 
fame  figure  of  the  plate  rolled  up,  and  there  appears  no  red- 
difh  duft  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  then  the  aqua  fortis  has 
the  proper  degree  of  ftrength  :  but,  if  the  diflblution  has 
been  made  with  fo  much  violence  that  the  powder  of  the  gold 
was  eroded,  or  the  plate  almoft  broken,  the  aqua  fortis  is  too 
ftrong.  In  this  cafe,  you  muftdiluteit  with  one  tenth  or  eighth 
part  of  pure  water,  or  rather  of  weaker  aqua  fortis,  or  of  the 
phlegm  that  was  extracted  from  it :  which  done,  you  muft 
repeat  the  trial  of  the  diflblution  of  a  like  fmall  plate  feveral 
times  over,  till  the  filver  be  diflbl ved  without  the  leaft  diminu- 
tion in  the  gold,  whereby  you  may  be  fure  of  the  requifite  de- 
gree of  ftrength  in  your  aqua  fortis. 

15.  Aqua  fortis  is  excellent  when  it  comes  again  after  having 
been  by  fire  expelled  out  of  diflblved  metal,  becaufe  it  may 
be  almoft  intirely  fetched  out  of  it  by  diftillation.  In  order 
to  this,  you  introduce  into  a  middle-fized  glafs  cucurbit, 
adapted  to  an  alembic,  with  an  hole  in  it,  one  pound,  or  one 
half  pound,  of  the  fame  diflblution,  anddiftil  it  into  a  large 
recipient,  that  the  drops  may  fall  one  after  the  other,  at  the 
interval  of  fome  feconds :  when  the  phlegm  of  what  remains 
fhall  be  drawn  off  to  fome  ounces,  let  the  like  quantity  of  a 
frefh  diflblution,  gently  warmed,  be  put  anew  into  the  cucur- 
bit, and  be  drawn  off  again;  and  let  the  pouring  on  of  the 
frefh  diflblution  be  reiterated  in  the  fame  manner,  till  it  is  all 
grown  thick. 

This  muft  be  done  in  a  fmall  cucurbit,  feveral  times  over  ; 
left  a  large  veflel  being  overcharged  with  too  great  a  quantity 
of  the  diflblution,  fhould  burft  all  of  afudden,  and  the  aqua 
fortis  and  metal  be  loft  at  once.  When,  after  the  extracting 
of  all  the  phlegm,  yellowifh  fumes  begin  to  appear  by  in- 
creafing  the  fire  a  little,  let  a  drachm,  or  half  a  drachm,  of 
fuct  be  added,  left  the  remaining  metal,  being  dried  up, 
fhould  fo  ftrongly  adhere  to  the  fides  of  the  veflel  as  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  off:  when  at  laft  the  mafs  fhall  be  quite 
dry,  let  it  be  put  on  the  fire  till  it  becomes  red  hot.  The  cal  x 
of  metal  which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  cucurbit  mult  be 
collected,  and  incited  with  pot-afh,  or  borax. 


16.  When  pure  fine  filver  is  diflblved  in  proof  aqua  fortis, 
the  liquor  will  be  pellucid  :  but,  if  any  allay,  or  copper,  re- 
main mixed  with  it,  the  folution  will  have  a  bluifli,  or 
greenifh  caft.  If  this  folution  of  perfectly  pure  filver  be  diluted 
with  fair  water,  it  will  ftill  remain  pellucid,  without  letting 
any  thing  precipitate.  But,  if  any  faline  matter  be  contained 
in  the  water,  the  whole  will  now  turn  thick,  or  milky.  The 
folution  of  pure  filver,  properly  weakened  wi:h  water  orcafi- 
onally,  may  be  commodioufly  ufed  for  ftaining  the  fkin,  or 
other  animal  fubftances,  black;  and  if  white,  grey,  or  red 
hair  be  moiftened  with  it,  the  hair  will  foon  become  of  a 
beautiful  brown,  or  jet-black  colour;  for  which  purpore  it 
may  be  ufed  with  fafety,  care  being  taken  not  to  touch  the 
fkin  therewith,  for  thus  a  blacknefs  would  be  occafioned,  that 
requires  many  days  before  it  goes  off  again,  but  it  difappears 
at  length,  by  the  fcarf-fkin  fcaling  off,  without  caufing  pain, 
or  leaving  any  fore  behind. 

17.  The  folution  of  pure  filver  has  an  intolerable  bitter  tafte, 
though  by  the  eye  it  be  not  diftinguifhable  from  fair  water: 
whence  we  have  an  eminent  inftance  how  metals  may  be 
concealed  from  the  fight,  or  remain  lodged  in  unfufpected  li- 
quors, and  thence  be  introduced  invifibly  into  other  fubftances; 
whence  the  greater  caution  fhould  be  ufed  with  all  pretenJers 
to  the  melioration  and  tranfmutation  of  metals. 

18.  This  folution  of  filver  is  the  foundation  of  feveral  medi- 
cinal and  chemical  preparations,  as  the  vitriol  of  fiher,  the 
lunar  cauftic,  the  filver  pill,  csV. 

19.  The  filver  is  recoverable  from  this  folution,  barely  by 
fufpending  a  copper- plate  therein  :  for,  copper  being  more 
eafily  diflblved  by  aqua  fortis  than  filver,  the  filver  is  therefore 
precipitated  to  the  bottom,  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  and, 
being  wafhed  and  melted,  comes  into  a  metalline  lu.np 
again. 

20.  Fafchius  fays,  in  treating  of  the  fediments  ofdepart-wa- 
ters  *,  that  if  gold,  by  quartation,  be  mixed  with  filver,  and 
again  feparated  from  it  with  aqua  fortis,  it  will  conftantly  be 
found  to  have  increafed  its  weight ;  which  increafe  he  attri- 
butes :o  the  filver  adhering  to  the  gold  ;  but  it  ftill  remains 
for  experiment  to  decide,  whether  this  additional  weight  be 
truly  owing  to  the  filver,  or  whether  it  be  an  increafe  of  r?al 
gold.  For  more  matter  hereon  fee  the  articles  Refining, 
and  Gold  and  Silver. 

*  Probier-Buchlein,  page  64.  ed.  1678. 

21.  Aqua  fortis  is  alfo  ufed  as  an  inftrument  in  gilding.  See 
the  article  Gilding. 

It  is  applicable  to  the  art  of  dyeing  likewife.  See  the  article 
Dyeing.  The  fpirit  of  nitre  is  found  to  heighten  and  im- 
prove the  rich  colour  of  cochineal  into  the  brightnefs  of  burn- 
ing fire,  but  then  its  acrimony  muft  be  rectified  with  a  proper 
application  of  tin,  after  which  it  neither  hurts  wool  nor  filk, 
yet  retains  all  its  brightnefs. 

Aqua  Secunda  :  it  is  aqua  fortis  which  has  loft  part  of  its 
diffolving  quality,  after  being  ufed  in  the  parting  of  metals. 

Aqua  Regia,  or  Aqua  Regalis,  or  Aq_a  Regis,  as 
fome  call  it,  is  a  ftrong  corrofive  fpirit,  which  diflblves  gold. 
The  method  of  making  it  is  as  follows,  viz. 
When  the  fpirit  of  nitre  is  duly  prepared,  as  under  the  head 
aqua  fortis,  the  fpirit  of  fea-falt  muft  alfo  be  prepared.  See 
that  article  under  Salt. 

When  thefe  two  fpirits  are  mixed  together,  the  mixture  is 
called  aqua  regia.  Or,  to  have  it  excellent,  put  into  a  glafs 
retort  aqua  fortis  of  the  beft  kind,  well  proved,  and  of  the  re- 
quifite ftrength,  according  to  what  has  been  faid  under  aqua 
fortis  ;  add  to  it  half  the  quantity  of  common  fait,  perfectly 
dry,  and  pulverized  ;  in  a  fand-bath  force  up  the  fpirits,  firft 
by  a  flow,  and  afterwards  by  a  ftrong  diftillation.  Or,  if  you 
put  into  aqua  fortis  one  quarter  part  of  fait- ammoniac,  it  im- 
mediately affumes  a  yellow  colour,  and  emits  abundantly  the 
white  vapours  of  the  fpirits  of  fait,  which  foon  produces  true 
aqua  regia. 

However,  you  are  to  take  care,  in  this  fecond  method,  that 
the  veflel  containing  the  mixture  be  not  prefently  fhut  up 
clofe,  for  in  that  cafe  it  would  burft.  Befides,  this  mixture 
muft  be  made  under  the  chimney,  left  the  fuffbeating  fpirits 
fhould  fpread  all  over,  and  fill  the  laboratory,  and  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  operators. 

Aqua  regia  diflblves  perfectly  iron,  copper,  tin,  gold,  mer- 
cury, regulus  of  antimony,  bifmuth,  and  xink  :  it  diflblves 
even  lead  more  than  fpirit  of  fait  does  ;  it  becomes,  however, 
fomewhat  troubled  in  the  operation. 

If  it  has  its  requifite  degree  of  ftrength,  it  does  not  diflblve 
filver;  but,  if  you  have  put  into  the  mixture  a  quantity  of 
falt-ammoniac,  or  of  marine  fait,  or  of  fpirit  of  common 
fait,  not  fufficient,  it  then  corrodes  filver,  nay,  it  even  dif- 
folves  it  in  part,  this  aqua  regia  being  imperfect. 

Remarks. 

The  reafon  is  then  fdf-evident  why,  in  the  feparation  of  filver 

and  gold  by  aqua  regia,   it  is  better  to  ufe  a  quantity  of  fpirit 

of  fait,  or  of  marine  fait,  or  of  falt-ammoniac,  exceeding, 
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than  one  fhort,  of  the  right  meafure  :  nor  is  it  lefs  evident 
thence,  why  an  exact  Reparation  of  filver  and  gold  is  better 
effected  with  aqua  fortis  than  with  aqua  regia  ;  as  the  former 
never  corrodes  gold,  whereas  the  latter  corrodes  filver  fre- 
quently. 

The  fulution  of  gold  by  aqua  regia  is  yellow,  or  gold-colour- 
ed, and  tinges  the  1km  purple,  as  we  have  obferved,  under  the 
article  aqua  fortis,  that  the  folution  of  filver  ftains  it  black.  It 
may  be  further  added,  that,  if  the  folution  of  gold  be  precipi- 
tated with  fait  of  tartar,  and  the  powder  be  carefully  dried,  it 
makes  the  aurum  fulminans,  fo  called  from  the  violent  explo- 
fion  it  goes  off"  with,  when  heated  beyond  a  certain  degree. 
See  the  article  Gold. 

If  gold  be  diflblved  in  aqua  regia,  made  by  diftillation  from 
equal  parts  of  fait- ammoniac  and  nitre,  either  with  or  with- 
out powdered  brick,  or  calcined  flints,  and  the  folution  be 
digeiled,  and  (everal  times  cohobated,  with  the  addition  of 
freih  liquor,  Becher  allures  us  *,  the  gold  will  thus  become 
totally  volatile. 

*  Rofet.  Chymic.  exp.  2.  pige  192. 

A  fimilar,  or  ftill  more  potent  menftruum,  is  given  us  by 
Cailius  f  >  who  mixing  pure  nitre  with  oil  of  vitriol,  thence 
diftils  a  fpirir,  and,  obtaining  another  in  the  fame  manner 
from  common  fait,  he  joins  the  twofpirits  together.  In  this 
fpecies  of  aqua  regia  he  diffolves  gold,  then  draws  off  the 
menftruum,  till  a  melaginous  fubftancc  remains  behind,  to 
which  he  again  adds  as  much  of  the  aqua  rtgia  as  makes  up 
the  former  quantity  ;  then  again  abftracls,  and  fo  repeats  this 
cohobation  thrice.  Laftly,  be  mixes,  along  with  the  re- 
maining melaginous  matter,  twice  its  weight  of  well  de- 
phlegmcd  oil  or  vitriol,  and,  by  diftilling  it  in  a  ftrong  heat  of 
(and,  there  afcend,  as  lie  expreffes  it,  molt  elegant  rubies  • 
which  expreflion  is  not  fo  extravagant  as  it  may  appear  :  for 
Kunkel  %  alfo  tells  us,  that,  by  pouring  a  little  oil  of  vitriol 
into  a  folution  of  gold,  and  diftilling  it  over  with  a  ftrong  fire 
at  laft,  a  portion  of  the  gold  will  not  only  afcend  in  the  form 
of  red  drops,  but  alfo  fublime  to  the  top  of  the  cucurbit,  in 
the  appearance  of  feathers,  or  flowers,  tinged  of  a  moft  beau- 
tiful red  :  but,  if  thefe  flowers  are  touched  by  the  open  air, 
they  again  run  into  a  ycliow-coloured  liquor. 


f  And.  CaiT.  Trn&at.  de  Auro,  pag.  10 1. 
j  1.  ontra  iion  entia  Chymic.  non-ens   13.  p.  103 
Boyle'i  Abridgment,  vol.  i.  p.  458,  459,  &c. 
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The  fame  Caflius  §  likewife  advances  a  quicker  method  of 
volatilizing  gold,  bv  means  of  the  fmoking  fpirit  ||,  which, 
in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  fublimes  it  into  yellow  flowers.  In 
order  to  this,  he  evaporates  a  folution  of  gold  made  with  aqua 
regia,  till  it  leaves  only  a  little  purple  cake  behind  ;  upon  this 
he  pours  the  fmoking  fpirit:  then,  clapping  the  head  upon 
the  cucurbit,  he  diftils  in  hot  fand;  and,  as  foon  as  ever  the 
matter  comes  to  be  agitated  by  the  heat,  the  fmoking  fpirit 
very  impetuoufly  carries  up  the  particles  of  the  gold,  and  fub- 
limes along  with  them  into  yellow  round  flowers. 

§  CalT.  de  Auro,  pag.  101,  102. 
||  See  pag.  218,  219. 

There  are  certain  other  powders,  or  crocuffes,  prepared  from 
gold,  called  croci  folis,  being  principally  of  three  different 
colours,  and  having  four  different  ufes. 
The  firft  is  a  black,  or  dufky  powder,  that  ferves  for  extempo- 
raneous gilding.     The  fecond  is  of  a  faffron  colour,  being 
made  with  aqua  regia  by  exhalation,  commonly  called  the 
calx  of  gold,  and  ferving  for  various  purpofes  of  amalgama- 
tions and  extractions  ;  but  becomes   the  third,  when  made 
with  aqua  regia  by  precipitation  :  'tis  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
called  aurum  fulminans,  which  is  of  ufe  in  medicine  :  and  the 
fourth  is  a  purple  powder,  made  of  the  aurum  fulminans. 
The  manner  of  preparing  the  firft  is  this  :  having  made  a 
folution  of  gold  in  five  or  fix  times  its  quantity  of  common 
aqua  regia,  let  clean  linen  cloths  be  dipped  therein,  and  dri- 
ed, continuing,  or  repeating,  the  operation  till  all  is  foaked 
up.    Then  put  the  cloths  into  a  little  crucible,  and  burn  them 
with  a  fmall  and  gentle  ignition,  and  keep  the  remaining  mat- 
ter for  ufe,  under  the  form  of  a  fine  black  powder  ;  a  little  of 
which  being  taken  up  with  a  wet  cork,  and  rubbed  upon  a 
plate  of  filver,  will  immediately  gild  over  the  metal ;  though 
it  m'uft  be  obferved,  that  more  gold  is  confirmed  in  this  way 
than  in  the  common  one  of  gilding  by  amalgam.     See  the 
article  Gilding. 

The  fecond,  or  faffron-coloured  calx  of  gold,  is  made  by  dif- 
tilling, or  evaporating  to  drynefs,  a  folution  of  the  metal  made 
in  aqua  regia ;  the  fire  being  at  laft  increafed  fo  as  gently  to 
ignite  the  remaining  matter. 

The  third,  or  yellow  calx  of  gold,  is  prepared  by  gently  pour- 
ing oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  into  a  folution  of  the  metal 
made  with  fuch  aqua  regia  as  contains  falt-ammoniac,  by 
which  means  the  gold  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
powder.  After  the  liquor,  therefore,  has  flood  a  proper  time 
to  fubfide,  the  clear  part  thereof  that  floats  above  the  powder 
is  decanted,  and  the  fediment  feveral  times  edulcorated  with 
hot  water,  and  at  laft  permitted  to  dry  with  a  very  foft  and 
o-entle  heat. 
Vol.   I. 
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If  a  litti'e  of  this  powder  be  laid  upon  an  iron,  or  any  other 
metalline  plate,  placed  over  a  candle,  or  a  parcel  of  burning 
coals,  it  takes  fire,  and  goes  oft  with  a  very  fmait  report, 
and  fo  ftrong  an  impetus,  as  to  ftrikc  a  remarkable  cavity  in 
the  plate.  From  which  phenomenon  fome  have  imagined  that 
this  powder  had  a  tendency,  contrary  to  that  ol  fire,  down- 
wards, though,  in  reality,  the  explofion  is  madequaquaverfum, 
or  in  all  dimenfions  alike*. 

*  Sea  Boyle's  Abridgment,  vol.  ii.  page  519;  and  Memoircs 
de  I' Acad,  de  Scienc.  an.  17 19. 

The  fourth  is  made  by  mixing,  or  gently  grinding,  common 
fulphur,  or  the  flowers  of  it,  along  with  this  aurum  fulminans, 
and  afterwards  melting  the  mixture  with  a  foft  heat,  which  at 
laft  is  to  be  fo  far  increafed,  as  to  fet  on  fire,  and  burn  out  the 
fulphur,  whence  a  purple  powder  will  be  left  behind. 
Aqua   Simplex,  or  fimple  water,  is  aqua  fortis  that  has  been 
diliillcd,  and  has  nothing  left  but  phlegm.    It  is  ufed  in  the 
mint,  and   by  filverfmiths,  in  order  to  begin  to  foften  the 
grains  of  filver. 
Aqua  Extincta,  or  extinguished  water,  is  aqua  fortis  into 
which  fome  river  water  has  been  poured,  in  order  to  qualify  it, 
and  render  it  lefs  corrofive.   Its  ufe  is  to  get  the  filver  from  the 
aqua  fortis  that  ferved  to  part  gold  from  it. 
Aqua  M  arina,  a  precious  ftone  found  along  fome  parts  of  the 
coaft  of  the  ocean.   It  is  of  a  pretty  beautiful  fca-grcen,  which 
it  is  thought  to  acquire  by  being  tolled  up  and  down  on  the 
fand  by  thl  tide':;  ebbing  and  flowing.    It  is  almoft  as  hard  as 
theoritu^w  amethyft.    See  Amethyst. 
Aqua  Vitve,  is  commonly  underftood  of  what   is  othcrwife 
called  brandy,  or  fpirit  of  wine,  either  fimple,  or  prepared 
with  aromatics. 

Some,  however,  difiiguifh  between  them,  appropriating  the 
term  brandy  to  what  is  drawn  from  wine,  or  the  grape,  and 
aqua  vita.-  to  that  drawn  after  the  fame  manner  from  malt, 
ts'c. 
ARABIA,  is  bounded  on  the  caft  by  the  Arabian,  or  Perfian 
gulph,  and  part  of  the  Arabian  Sea  ;  on  the  weft  by  the  Red 
Sea  •,  on  the  north  by  Paleftinc  and  Syria  Propria;  and,  on 
the  fouth,  by  part  of  the  main  ocean. 

The  whole  country  is  by  the  moderns,  as  it  was  by  the  an- 
cients, divided  into 

I.  Akabia  Deserta,  or  Desert. 

II.  Arabia  Petr^ea,  or  Stony. 

III.  Akabia  Foelix,  or  Happy. 

The  product  of  Arabia  is  aloes,  caflla,  fpikenard,  frankin- 
cenfe,  myrrh,  manna,  and  other  valuable  gums,  cinnamon, 
pepper,  cardamum,  dates,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates, 
figs,  and  other  fruits ;  honey  and  wax  in  plenty  :  and  in  their 
feas  they  have  a  great  quantity  of  the  beft  coral  and  pearls. 
The  people  here  have  no  fettled  habitations,  except  on  the 
fea-coafts,  where  their  cities  and  towns  are  more  regularly 
built  and  inhabited,  and  more  given  to  traffic.  Some  of 
them,  near  to  Syria,  are  a  little  more  orderly  than  the  reft, 
and  get  a  living  by  making  of  pot-afh. 
Though  the  far  greater  part  of  the  nation  live  in  a  wild  fa- 
vage  manner,  and  addict  themfelves  to  plunder,  yet  there  are 
many  of  them,  efpecially  fuch  as  live  in  towns,  that  apply 
themfelves  to  trades  and  commerce,  and  to  arts  and  fciences, 
in  which  they  generally  excel.  The  Ifhmaelites  had  formerly 
fpread  themfelves  over  moft  part  of  Arabia,  and  had  fallen 
very  early  into  the  way  of  trading  into  Egypt,  and  carrying 
thither  fpices,  balm,  frankincenfe,  myrrh,  opium,  and  other 
rich  commodities ;  and  thefe  are  likewife  obferved  to  have 
gone  in  troops,  or  caravans,  and  to  have  ufed  camels  for  their 
carriage,  as  the  merchants  do  at  this  time  of  day.  But,  as 
there  was  but  a  fmall  number  of  them  that  carried  on  any 
fuch  trade,  fo  the  reft  lived,  like  fome  of  the  prefent  Arabs, 
upon  plunder  and  rapine,  and  were,  like  them,  a  vagabond 
race  of  men. 

Having  premifed  thus  much  of  Arabia  in  general,  we  fhall 
now  fpeak  of  it  more  diftinctly,  with  refpedl  to  its  threefold 
divifion. 

I.  Arabia  Deserta,  according  to  the  modern  geography, 
is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  province  of  Diarbeck,  or  Mefo- 
•potamia,  and  the  Perfian  territory  of  Hierak ;  on  the  weft  by 
Paleftine,  or  Sowriea-r;  Souriftan,  and  Arabia  Petraea;  on  the 
north  by  the  fiver  Farat,  or  Euphrates,  which  parts  it  from 
Diarbeck,  and  by  Palmyrene,  or  part  cf  Syria  ;  and,  on  the 
fouth,  by  Arabia  Fcelix,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  long 
chain  of  mountains.  This*  is  properly  enough  called  the  De- 
fert,  it  being  almoft  every-where  interfered  by  high  barren 
mountains,  many  of  its  plains  being  nothing  but  great  fands 
and  heaths,  through  which  thofe  that  travel  muft  not  only  car- 
ry provifions,  but  fteer  by  the  ftars  and  mariner's  compafs. 
Guiland  Melchior,  who  had  gone  through  fome  of  them,  tells 
us  that  there  are  neither  men,  beafts,  birds,  or  trees,  grafs,  or 
pafture  to  be  feen,  or  any  thing  but  vaft  rolling  fands  and 
craggy  mountains  ;  but  that  the  lands  that  lie  on  the  eaft  fide 
along  the  Euphrates  afford  both  plants  and  food  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  divers  cities  and  towns  feated  in  that  part.  There 
are,  likewife,  fome  plains  and  vallies,  that  feed  a  great  num- 
ber of  fheep  and  goats,  and  other  fuch  fmall  cattle  which  love 
to  browle  upon  fuch  dry  lands. 
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The  whole  Arabia  Deferta  is  divided  into  three  principalities, 
viz. 

1.  Anna,  whofe  chief  cities  are,  Anna,  on  the  Euphrates,  the 
capital,  Mefcheid  Urfin,  Sumifcabac,  Thema,  Anna  on  the 
Aftan,  Balfora,  and  Tangia. 

2.  Argia,  whole  chief  towns  are,  Argia,  the  capital,  Faraa, 
Maaden,   Thaalabah,  Aladi  Dhath-Aliantin. 

3.  Chavabeda,  whofe  chief  towns  are,  Chavabedah,  Tan- 
gia, Merah,  Megiarah. 

Anna,  was  formerly  a  famed  mart-town,  but  now  not  much 
frequented.  It  (lands  on  the  river  Euphrates,  in  a  fruitful 
and  pleafant  foil,  and  hath  but  two  ftreets,  which  are  divided 
thereby:  that  on  the  Mefopotamian  fide  is  about  two  miles 
long,  but  thinly  peopled,  and  bygone  but  tradefmen  and 
journeymen  ;  that  of  the  oppofite  fide  is  above  fix  miles  in 
length,  and  it  is  there  that  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city 
dwell.  Every  houfe  hath  fome  ground  belonging  to  it,  and 
thefe  grounds  are  loaded  with  noble  fruit  trees,  as  lemons, 
oranges,  citrons,  quinces,  figs,  dates,  pomegranates,  olives, 
&c.  very  large,  and  in  great  plenty.  Some  of  the  flat  grounds 
are  fown  with  corn,  and  other  grain,  which  yield  likewife  a, 
confiderable  crop.  This  city  is  one  of  the  thoroughfares 
through  which  the  caravans  muff  pafs  that  go  to  and  from 
Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Damafcus,  Bagdad,  &c.  It  is  tributary  to 
the  Turk,  and  it  is  to  him  that  all  the  merchants  pay  cuftom 
for  the  commodities  they  carry  through  it. 
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Balfora  was  once  famed  for  a  market-place,  (till  (landing,  to 
which  all  the  Arabian  merchants  for  a  good  way  about  ufed 
to  refort,  as  to  an  exchange,  which  made  trade  to  flourish 
The  prince  of  Balfora  gives  full  liberty  to  all  nations  to  come 
and  trade  to  this  capital,  where  they  ate  fo  civilly  ufed,  and 
fo  good  an  order  kept,  that  one  may  go  faf-  through  the 
flreets  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  The  Dutch  bring  hither 
their  (pices,  and  the  Englifh  fome  pepper  and  cloves;  but  the 
Portugueze  trade  is  quite  abolifhed,  and  the  Auguftine  friers 
that  were  fettled  there  have  been  obliged  to  go  ofF.  The  In- 
dians bring  hither  alfo  feveral  of  their  commodities,  and  one 
may  meet  here  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Turky,  Egypt, 
&c.  to  buy  the  Indian  commodities  that  are  brought  to  the 
place,  and  which  they  convey  to  their  refpedtive  marts  on 
young  camels  backs,  which  are  alfo  bought  here.  Some  are 
carried  up  the  Tigris,  but  they  go  but  (lowly,  becaufe  towed 
by  men  againft  a  rapid  ftream,  who  cannot  go  above  7  or  8 
miles  a  day,  nor  move  at  all,  when  the  wind  is  contrary. 
The  cuftoms  paid  at  this  place  amount  to  almoft  5  per  cent. 
The  prince  of  it,  who  is  tributary  to  the  Turk,  hath  his  chief 
revenue  from  the  exchange  of  money,  for  the  horfes  and  ca- 
mels fold  there,  but  chiefly  from  his  palm-trees,  of  which  he 
hath  a  plantation  reaching  almoft  90  miles  in  length,  and  no 
foul  dares  touch  a  date  of  them  till  they  have  paid  him  a 
certain  cuftom.  The  horfes  which  are  bred  here  are  in  great 
requeft,  and  fell  at  a  vaft  rate.  The  income  of  the  prince, 
from  the  forementioned  branches  of  money,  horfes,  camels, 
and  dates,  is  fo  great,  that  he  is  able  to  lay  up  3,000,000 
of  livres  every  year,  all  the  other  charges  of  his  tribute  and 
government  defrayed. 

Balfora  hath  been  under  the  Turks  ever  fince  ann.  1668. 
and,  like  all  other  cities  tributary  to  that  dominion,  is  go- 
verned by  a  cadi,  who  is  appointed  by  the  prince.  There 
are  in  it  three  forts  of  Chriffans  eftablifhed,  viz.  Jacobites, 
Neftorians,  and  Armenians :  but  others  of  all  forts  are  per- 
mitted to  trade  here.  It  fwarms  with  veffels  from  all  nations 
of  Afia  and  Europe;  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  their  fac- 
tories here,  which  are  very  confiderable,  and  maintained  by 
their  Eaft-India  company  to  carry  on  their  commerce  with 
China,  Japan,  and  other  parts  of  India,  and  for  the  difpatch 
of  their  letters  from  all  parts  into  England  and  Holland  by 
the  way  of  Damafcus  and  Aleppo ;  ard  thefe  are  carried  by 
Arabs  hired  for  the  purpofe,  who  are  very  fwift  of  foot. 
The  Portugueze  have  likewife  a  factor  here,  but  he  hath  but 
little  to  do,  fince  their  trade  has  dwindled  away.  Mod  of 
the  commerce  is  carried  on  by  Armenians,  Indians,  and  Per- 
fians;  and  the  caravan  of  it  is  one  of  thofc,  which  brings  all 
the  richeft  merchandizes  from  India  as  well  as  Europe.  What 
ftill  increafes  its  trade  and  opulence  is,  that  the  Perfians,  in 
their  caravans  or  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  take  this  city  in  their 
way,  and  not  only  pay  confiderable  duties  to  the  government, 
but  exchange  many  rich  commodities  here,  which  they  brin<* 
with  them  for  others  they  carry  off  in  their  return.  But  there 
is  among  others  one  great  abufe,  which  is  yet  winked  at  both 
by  the  Porte,  and  the  bafha,  or  prince,  becaufe  it  brings  a 
confiderable  profit ;  and  that  is,  the  bafenefs  of  the  money 
coined  here,  which,  being  loaded  with  greater  alloy  than  that 
of  other  nation?,  is  exchanged  by  the  merchants  at  a  great 
difadvantagc. 

The  principality  of  Argia,  and 

The  principality  of  Chavabeda,  are  in  all  refpects  unknown 
to  us,   but  in  the  Arabian  tables. 

II.  Arabia  Petrvea,  the  mod  weftern  of  all  the  three  Ara- 
bics, is  now  called  Das-lik  Arabiftin  by  the  Turks,  and  Bar- 
raah  Arabiftin  by  the  natives,  and  by  others  Bathalabah,  but 


moft  commonly  the  bcglcbsrgate  of  Bofra,  fo  named   from 
that  capital.     It  is  bounded  on  the  noirh   by  Syria  and  Pa- 
leftine,  on  the  call:  by  Arabia  Deferta  laft  defcribed,  and  part 
of  Arabia  Foelix,  which  likewife  bounds  it  on  the  fouth,  and 
on   the  weft  by  the  Red   Sea   and   the  iflhmus  of  Suez  or 
Egypt.     The  northern  part  is  poorlv  inhabited,  and  full  of 
barren  mountains,  and  is  under  the  Turks  in  the  begleber- 
gate  of  Cairo;  but  the  fouth  is  both  fertile  and  well  peopled, 
and  governed  by  its  own  princes,  except  fome  places  alono- 
the  coaft.     It  is  alfo   more  frequented  on  account  of  trade. 
Though  in  moft  refpects  it  much   refembles  the  Deferta  laft 
defcribed  for  its  ftony,  fandy,  and  barren  grounds,  yet  1*  \  lelds 
in  fome  parts  fufficient  nourifhinent  for  cattle,  whofe  milk  and 
camel's  flefh  is  the  chief  food  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  there  are 
fome  others  which  are  quite  uninhabited,  and  impaflable. 
Shur,  now  called  El  Torre,  hath  a  good  harbour,  and  about  - 
400   houfes  inhabited  by  fome  Chriftian  merchants,  Jews, 
and   Moors.     G;>ods  are  here  unladen  to  be  carried  by  land 
to  Suez,  on  the  ifthmus,  120  miles  north-weft  at  the  end  of 
the  weft  gulph,  which  is  not  navigable  for  large'  veffelb  any 
farther  than  Tor,  by  reafon  of  the  rocks.     Near  this  place 
is  the  garden,  which  they  fay  Mofes  calls  Elim,  which  is 
planted  with  palm-trees,  and  the  monks  make  fome  tolerable 
profit  of  the  dates,  which  are  the  Left  in  that  country. 
In  the  way  from  Tor,  or  Morah,  to  mount  Sinai,  the  vallies 
abound  with  cama-trees,  which  produce   the   frankincenfe. 
Among  other  trees  that  grow' on  thefe  mountains,  there  is  a 
fort  which  bears  a  kind  of  wool  like  cotton,  though  neither 
fo  fine  nor  fo  white. 
III.  Arabia  Fosljx,  by  far  the  largeft  and  moft  confiderable 
of  the  three  provinces,   is  by  the  inhabitants  called  Yeman 
Yama'n,  and  Hayaman,  from  one  of  the  largeft  diftridts  in  it 
which  hath  given  name  to  all  the  reft.     It  hath  had  the  title 
of  Fcelix,  from  its  extraordinary  fertility  and  ronftant  ver- 
dure;  but  was  anciently  called  Saba,  Sabea,  and  Seba,  from 
Seba  the  fon  of  Cufh,  the  grandfon  of  Ham,   who  was  pro- 
perly the  founder  of  a  city  of  that  name,  anciently  celebrated 
for  its  opulence,  and  efpecially  its  plenty  of  gold  and  filver. 
The  ancients  were  not  content  to  give  it  the  title  of  Happy, 
but  added  that  of  Sacred  to  it,  on  account  of  its  fine  aromatic 
gums  and  fragrant  woods,  which  were  ufed  in  faenfices,  fuch 
as  frankincenfe,  myrrh,  aloes,  nard,  cinnamon,  caffu,  ce- 
dar, and  other  odoriferous  woods,  which  arc  here  in   fuch 
plenty,  that  the  natives  ufe  them  for  common  fuel.    And  in- 
deed, if  we  were  to  judge  of  this  Arabia  by  what  the  an- 
cients have  launched  out  in  its  praife,  we  (hould  imagine  it 
the  richeft  and  moft  delightful  land  in  the  whole  world. 
According  to  them,  it  produced  not  only  all  the  fine  gums 
and  plants  we  have  already  mentioned,  befides  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  precious  drugs,  medicinal  fhrubs,  herbs,  &c.    but 
likewife  abundance  of  gold  and  filver,  befides   bafer  metals 
and  minerals  ;  diamonds,  rubies,  fardonix,  and  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  other  precious  ftones,  of  exquifite  beauty  and  variety 
of  colours.    (Pliny.) 

The  fea  likewife  furnifhed  it  with  the  greateft  quantity  of 
(hells  and  richeft  pearls.     It  likewife  exceeded  all  others  in 
the  fertility  of  its  foil,  and  its  vaft  produce  of  corn,  wine 
oil,  and  the  moft  exquifite  fruits  and  fpices  of  all  forts.  Corn 
was  there  fown  twice  a  year,  and  yielded  a  prodigious  in- 
creafe  (Strabo),  and  fo  did  every  thing  elfe  in  proportion.    It 
had  a  vaft  number  of  rich  and  opulent  cities,  befides  towns 
and  villages,  and  was  reckoned  the  moft  populous  province 
in  all  Afia.     What  is  faid  of  the  trading  towns,  might  in- 
deed be  true  then,  but  is  quite  altered  fince.     The  Red  Sea 
was   very  much   frequented   by  merchant-fhips,  before  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  paffage  by  it  to  the  Indies  were 
found  out;  and  Arabia  was  the  market  where  all  the  com- 
modities brought  from  India,  China,  and  all  the  eaftern  iflands, 
were   fold   to  the  merchants  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,    and 
brought  by  the  latter  over  land  to  Cairo,  and  other  ports  in 
the  Mediterranean,  whither  the  Englifh,  Italians,  and  other 
European  nations  came  to  take  them  off  their  hands. 
But  now  the  goods  from  India  and  Perfia  are  brought  to  us 
directly  by  fea,  the  commodities  of  Arabia  are  become  lefs 
ufeful,  and  oar  commerce  with  it  conlequently  is  confider- 
ably  decreafed.     If  the  account  which  the  ancient   writers 
give  of  it  be  true,  it  fufficiently  fhews  how  furprifingly  it  muft 
have  been  altered,  fince  they  wrote ;  for,  at  this  time,  no- 
thing like  that  fo  much  exaggerated  fecundity,  much  lefs  in 
that  great  number  of  cities  and  inhabitants,  appears,  except 
in  fome  few  fpots  here  and  there,  which  bear  but  a  very  fmall 
proportion  with  the  reft;  the  midland  being  either  fandy  or 
mountainous,  all  dry  and  barren;  fo  that  the  fea  coafts,  and 
the  lands  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  are  the  only  places 
that  deferve  the  name  of  fertile  or  happy,  except  where  put 
into  the  fcale  with  the  defert  and  ftony. 
In  this  refpect  indeed,  it  may  well  enough  deferve  thefe  ti- 
tles, if  it  were  but  for  its  fine  fpices,  and  odoriferous  plants, 
and  more  efpecially  for  its  frankincenfe,  which  is  peculiar  to 
it,  and  found  in  great  abundance  almoft  every-where  in  it. 
To  this  we  may  add  the  coffee-trees,  which  we  are  told  (At- 
las Geograph.)  are  to  be  found  only  in  three  or  four  dillricts 
of  the  province  of  Yemen,  properly  fo  called,  and  which 
grow  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  it. 
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It  likewife  produces  abundance  of  fine  fruits,  and  enjoys  a 
conftant  verdure  all  the  year  round;  but,  even  in  this  noble 
province,  fomc  parts  of  it  are  almoft  as  barren  as  the  Petraea 
or  Deferta,  and  produce  nothing  for  30  or  40  miles  together, 
efpeciallv  where  it  runs  contiguous  to  the  Red  Sea. 
Aiabia  Fcelix,  is  now  by  molt  modern  geographers  divided 
into  13  provinces  or  diftricts,  fome  ftilcd  kingdoms,  dtheis 
principalities,  as  follow: 

The  principalities  of  x.  Bahareiri.  2.  Ilagiaz,  or  Higiaz, 
and  3.  Jemama,  4.  The  kingdoms  of  Ad<m  or  Mocha,  5. 
Of  Seger  or  Alibinali,  6.  Aman,  Zirifden,  or  Oman,  7. 
Fartach,  8.  Yemen,  g..  Mafcalat,  10.  Ormus,  11.  Xael,  or 
Hadramut,  12.  Zbith,  13.  Territory  of  Tehaman. 
But  we  fh  ill,  for  the  greater  conveniency  of  our  readers,  di- 
vide thole  territories  into  maritime  and  inland. 
On  the  fea  coaft  are   hefe  that  follow  : 

1.  The  kingdom  or  principality  of  Mecca. 

2.  The  maritime  Tehamah  al  Dhafar. 

3.  The  principality  of  Zibith,  Zebeth,  Zaba,  or  Saba. 

4.  Of  Mocha,  or  kingdom  of  Aden. 

5.  Of  Xael,  or  kingdom  of  Hadramut. 

6.  Seger,  or  Alibanali. 

7.  Yemen  principality. 

8.  Vodane. 

9.  Mafcalat. 
10.  Barhaim. 
In  the  inland  arc  the  principalities  ot  kingdoms  of 
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nam. 

;iaz,  or  Hagiaz,  or  Hig'az. 
una. 
Fartach. 
Oman. 
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To  thefc  wc  might  add  the  kingdom  of  Ormus,  which  for- 
merly had  fome  large  territories  on  the  Terra  Firma  ;  but  as 
it  has  been  long  fince  conquered  by  the  Perfians,  the  king- 
dom wholly  deftroyed,  and  the  ifland  now  become  quite  in- 
confiderable,  from  which  it  took  its  name,  wefhall  fpeak  of 
this  latter  among  the  ifland^.  011  this  coaft,  according  to  its 
prefent  ftate.  But  as  we  have  made  it  a  conftant  rule  to 
ran^e  the  conquered  dominions  under  the  heads  to  which 
they  originally  belonged,  and  the  main  part  of  the  Ormian 
kingdom  being  in  this  Aiabia,  we  (hall  now  give  a  tranfient 
account  thereof  before  we  enter  into  the  reft,  that  we  may 
avoid  breaking  the  thread  and  order  in  which  we  have  mar- 
fhalled  them  above;  and  we  arc  the  more  induced  to  give  a 
fliort  defcription  of  that  monarchy,  as  both  our  Englifh  and 
other  European  nations  have  formerly  had  fome  confiderable 
intereft  in  it. 

Seyladin  was  the  26th  monarch  of  it,  when  the  Portugueze  in 
1507  feized  on  it,  and  made  a  fettlcment  there.  At  this 
time  wc  had  the  following  account.  The  natural  genius  ot 
the  Ormians  is  a  mixture  of  the  Perfic  and  Arabian.  They 
are  abundantly  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  neceflaries  by  their 
neighbours,  and  by  the  merchants  that  come  thither  from 
Arabia,  Turky,  Perfia,  and  India,  but  the  greateft  part  comes 
from  Armenia,  Perfia,  and  Venice ;  thefe  laft  being  extremely 
fond  of  the  precious  ftones  which  are  brought  thither  from 
India,  and  which  they  convey  from  Oi  mus  to  Venice  by  land. 
Befides,  there  are  commonly  fold  great  quantities  of  carpets 
from  Perfia,  Dias,  Coracou,  Sic.  Turky  camblets,  Arabian 
herbs  and  medicinal  drugs,  particularly  manna,  myrrh,  frankin- 
cenfe, fandragan,&c.  fine horfes  from  theprovinceof  Bahraim, 
pearls  from  that  of  Mafcalar,  and  feveral  forts  of  dried  raifins; 
all  which  ate  brought  to  Ormus  by  two  cafilos  of  caravans  of 
merchants  which  come  hither  from  Aleppo,  and  pafs  through 
Tripoli,  which  is  about  three  days  journey  from  this  ifland, 
and  who  exchange  them  for  others  that  are  brought  thither 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  all  which  traffic  brings  an  ex- 
traordinary gain  to  the  governor  of  it.  But  the  Portugueze 
were  after  driven  out  by  Schach  Abbas  king  of  Perfia,  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  Englifh,  who  had  fome  confiderable  immu- 
nities granted  them  as  a  reward,  and  among  others  one  half 
of  the  cuftoms  "of  Gambroon,  which  yielded  them  about 
4C,oool.  a  year  for  50  years.  But,  in  the  wars  with  the 
Great  Mogul,' the  company  fold  it,  referving  only  3000I.  a 
year. 

,  The  principality  of  Mecca,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Arabia  Petraea,  and  Teham  or  Tabam  on  the  fouth,  its 
eaftern  extent  unknown,  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  weft. 
The  traffic  in  Mecca  confifts  in  religious  relics,  which  the 
pilgrims  buy  at  Eafler,  when  there  is  likewife  a  great  fair 
kept,  in  which  the  richeft  merchandizes  of  the  Indies,  Perfia, 
&c.  are  expofed  to  fale.  The  vaults  of  the  mofques,  and 
the  ftiops  round  them,  are  filled  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
the  richeft  commodities,  particularly  precious  ftones,  and 
fcented,  and  other  aromatic  powders ;  and,  at  all  fuch  fea- 
fons,  even  the  caves  in  the  adjacent  mountains  are  turned 
into  fhops. 

Jodda,Gioddah,Gickla,  G  nidda,  Geda,  and  Zieden,  is  a  noted 
tea-port,  where  the  Turkifh  galHes,  which  are  wont  to  winter 
at  Suez,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Arabic  gulph,  come  to  difem- 
bark  the  goods  which  they  bring  from  Egypt,  Syria,  &c.  and 


to  take  in  new  ones,  fuch  as  leather,  cfpccially  the  Morocco, 
coffee,  gums,  and  other  drugs  from  Arabia.  It  is  likewife 
the  ftaplc  of  the  caravans,  which  go  by  fea  from  Gaid-hab,  a 
city  in  Egypt,  to  Mecca.  The  Chriftians  are  not  luftered  to 
fettle  in  it,  by  reafon  of  its  ncarnefs  to  Mecca,  but  yet  art 
permitted  to  drive  a  confiderable  commerce  with  it,  fi  being 
the  place  where  the  fhips  that  come  from  the  Eaft-Indies  ate 
wont  to  flop.  The  Porte  keeps  about  30  veflels  on  thefe  feas, 
to  tranfpoit  the  merchandifes  that  come  from  thence,  and 
which,  though  large  enough  to  carry  between  90  and  100 
guns,  are  yet  without  any.  The  great  refort  of  fhips  and 
other  paflengers  to  this  place,  make  every  thing  very  dear  in 
it,  even  water,  which  is  brought  hither  from  a  fpring  12 
miles  off,  and  fells  for  three-pence  per  pint. 

2.  Maritime  Tehamah,  or  Diiafar.  This  territory  hath  the 
ptincipality  of  Mecca  on  the  north,  the  kingdom  of  Mocha  on 
the  fouth,  the  Red  Sea  on  the  welt,  and  Yemen  Proper  on  the 
eaft.  The  territory  of  Dhafar  has  feveral  forts  of  tiuits, 
that  are  not  elfewhere  found  ;  fuch  as  thofe  efpecially,  which 
are  called  the  nargil  and  tambul ;  which  are,  accoiding  to 
d'Hcibclot,  the  cocoa  and  betel.  Befides  thefe,  we  are  told, 
that  frankincenfe  is   peculiar  to  this  territory  and  province. 

3,  The  principality  of  Ziiiet,  Zbith,  or  Zaba,  has  the 
Red  Sea  on  the  weft,  Tehamah,  or  Dhafar  on  the  north, 
Mocha  on  the  fouth,  and  Yemen  on  the  eaft.  This  country 
is  remarkably  rich  in  balm,  which  is  reckoned  fome  of  the 
beft  in 'Arabia;  as  alio  in  manna,  myrrh,  caffia,  and  other 
rich  drugs,  efpccially  frankincenfe.  it  is  gathered  in  fpring 
and  autumn,  and  is  fold  to  all  nations. 

Zibet  is  rich,  populous,  and  the  greateft  mart  in  the  world 
for  frankincenfe,  myrrh,  aloes,  and   other  precious  drugs, 
gums,  &c.  of  this  country.    The  neareft  port  where  the  vef- 
fels,  which  come  from  other  parts  of  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and 
India,  can   come   in   cither  pillage,   is  near  the   fortrefs  of 
Gal;  fsca,  ot  Chalafsca,  which  is  about  40  or  50  miles  from 
Zijct:   however,   that  hinders   not   its  being  a  city  of  great 
commerce.      At   Gaiaf  ca   is  one  of  the   moft   confiderable 
ports  on  the  Red  Sea,  fince  we  find   in  both  of  them,  not 
only  all  the  drugs,  and  other  fine  commodities  from  the  Indies, 
but  likewife  fome  of  the  tirft  china-ware  brought  from  thence. 
Zibet  was  once  the  center  of  thejtrade  of  Ethiopia,   Egypt, 
and  China;  and  all  agree,  that  it  drives  ftill  a  good  trade  in 
fugar,  fpice,  and  a  variety  of  fruits. 
..  The  kingdom  of  Mocha  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Taha- 
mah,  or  Zibet ;  by  the  ftreights  of  Babel-mandel,  which  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  fouth  ;   by  the  fame  fea  on  the 
weft,  and  the  principality  of  Hadramut  on  the  eaft.     This 
country  abounds  with  manna,  myrrh,  frankincenfe,  caffia, 
balm,  and  gums  of  feveral  forts,  which  are  fold  here  very 
cheap.   Mocha  is  a  large  and  populous  city,  and  a  fpacious  and 
commodious  port  feared  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  a 
vt.ry  confiderable  trading  place;   of  which  we  have  this  ac- 
count from  the  merchants  that  trade  annually  between  it  and 
the  Eaft-Indies.     Numerous  caravans  arrive  here  annually 
from  Turky  and  Egypt,  as  likewife  the  great  fhip  Manfouri, 
fent  hither  by  the  Sultan,  which  arrives  in  September,  and 
brings  with  it  a  vaft  cargo  of  the  richeft  European  merchan- 
dizes, and   carries  back  the  return  in  fpices,  callico,  filk, 
and  other  India  goods.    The  fhips  that  ufed  to  unlade  at  A- 
den,  do  likewife  come  hither  to  meet  the  caravans  ;  all  which 
muft  needs  render  the  place  exceeding  populous,  as  in  fact 
it  is;  at  left  one  half  of  the  year,  from  March  to  September, 
which  is  the  time  of  trade.    The  chief  commodity  our  fhips 
fetch  from  thence,  is  coffee,  which  grows  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  is  the  beft  to  be  met  with  in  thefe  parts. 
Aden  is  yet  a  confiderable  trading  port,  but  its  vaft  traffic 
hath  been  in  a  great  meafure  removed  to  Mocha.    Till  then 
it  was  a  plnce  of  great  refort,  and  was  efteemed  one  of  the 
faireft  and  wealthieft  cities  of  Arabia,  being  the  center  of 
commerce  between  the  eaft  and  weft,  the  Perfian  gulph  and 
the  Red  Sea. 

5.  The  principality  of  Xael,  has  Mocha  and  Aden  on  the 
weft,  the  Arabic  fea  on  the  fouth,  the  mountains  of  Yemen, 
or  Gebel  al  Arad  on  the  north,  and  the  kingdom  of  Seger  on 
the  eaft.  The  fandy  deferts  here  produce  great  quantities 
of  aloes,  which  they  there  call  lahr  al'  Hadrd,  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  that  of  Succotori,-*  which  we  ftile  Succotrine,  and  is 
much  the  better  of  the  two.  In  the  mountain  of  Schibbam  in 
this  principality,  are  produced  fome  of. the  fineft  onyxes  and 
agate  ftones. 

6.  The  principality  of  Seger,  is  contiguous  on  the  weft  to 
Xael;  has  the  Arabian  fea  on  the  fouth  and  eaft,  and  the 
country  of  Gadter  on  the  north.  It  produces  a  good  deal  of 
frankincenfe  and  aloes,  but  the  latter  is  nothing  near  fo  good 
as  that  which  grows  at  Succotora.  The  town  of  Dhofar,  o 
Dhafar,  is  a  confiderable  fea-port  in  this  province. 

7.  The  kingdom  of  Jemen,  or  Omin,  under  which  name  the 
Arabians  comprehend  the  greateft  part  of  Yemen,  or  Arabia 
Fcelix  ;  from  the  city  of  Aden,  quite  to  that  of  Mafcat  on 
the  gulph  of  Ormus;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  Perfic  to 
the  Arabic  gulph.  We  have  followed  the  more  recent  geo- 
graphers, who  confine  this  kingdom  within  narrower  bounds, 
fince,  according  to  the  Arabian  ones,  it  would  have  contained 
thofe  of  Xael  and  Seger  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 
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large  territories  of  Gadter  and  Mahre,  which  lie  between 
them  and  the  kingdom  we  are  now  fpeaking  of.  According 
to  the  modern  boundaries,  it  exiends  itfelf  from  48  to  58  de- 
grees of  eaft  longitude,  but  from  north  to  fouth  only  from 
22t  to  26  of  latitude,  where  it  juts  fartheft  into  the  Perfic 
gulph,  but  in  other  parts  not  above  1  degree  at  the  moil. 
But  of  the  true  limits,  or  foil,  of  thefe  remote  countries,  we 
know  very  little.  The  ifles  of  Zohar,  north  of  cape  Rofal- 
gate,  were  the  chief  places  of  trade  to  the  eaft,  till  the  com- 
merce was  transferred  to  the  city  of  Ormus. 

Oman  feems  formerly  to  have  been  a  place  of  no  fmall  traffic, 
bur,  as  to  its  prefent  ftate,  we  are  altogether  in  the  dark. 

Mascat,  is  a  confiderable  fea-port  town,  which  the  Portu- 
gueze  made  choice  of,  after  the  lofs  of  Ormus:  whilft  they 
held  ir,  it  was  a  place  of  great  profit  to  them  ;  but,  being 
beaten  out  by  the  Arabian  princes,  both  place  and  trade  are 
gone  to  decay.  At  prefent,  the  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of 
Moors,  or  native  Arabians,  fome  Indian  Pagans,  fome  Jews, 
and  a  few  Portugueze,  who  carry  on  a  trade  with  Ormus,  and 
other  places  on  the  Arabian  and  Perfic  coafts.  The  town  is 
pretty  much  frequented  by  the  Al  Arabs,  as  they  emphati- 
cally ftile  themfelves,  who  come  from  the  inlands,  when  they 
hear  any  fhip  is  arrived  at  Mafcat,  whither  they  bring  a  great 
deal  of  poultry,  dates,  and  horfes,  which  they  exchange  for 
rice,  drabs,  and  other  commodities  they  want.  Mafcat  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  place  where  mips  anciently  fet  out  from  Arabia 
to  China. 

We  are  obliged  to  pafs  by  feveral  other  kingdoms,  princi- 
palities, and  provinces  in  this  pait  of  Arabia,  both  maritime 
and  inland,  as  there  is  nothing  worth  notice  related  concern- 
ing them,  or  their  traffic.  All  we  know  of  Gadter  and  Mah- 
reh,  or  Mahrah,  is,  that  the  latter  produces  fome  frankin- 
cenfe,  which  is  gathered  here,  and  fent  into  other  provinces. 
Sanaa,  in  the  territory  of  Tehamah,  is  populous  and  wealthy, 
and  traffics  more  in  money  than  merchandizes.  El'-Katif,  in 
the  kingdom  of  inland  Oman,  is  a  place  of  trade,  and  the 
inhabitants  fiih  for  pearl  about  the  neighbouring  coaft.  On 
the  mountain  Shebah  in  the  country  of  Naged,  are  dug  feveral 
curious  ftones ;  fuch  as  the  agate,  co: nelian,  and  efpecially  that 
called,  in  Arabic,  Gezz  Allcmani,  which  is  the  Arabian  onyx, 
and  much  efteemed  for  its  beauty. 

ARAC,  or  ARRAC,  or  RAC,  a  kind  of  fpirituous  liquor  or 
brandy  made  by  the  Tartars  of  Tungufia,  who  are  fubject  to 
the  czar  of  Mufcovy. 

This  fpirituous  liquor  is  made  of  mare's  milk,  which  is  left  to 
be  four,  and  is  afterwards  diftilled  twice  or  thrice,  between 
two  earthen  pots  clofely  flopped,  whence  the  liquor  runs 
through  a  fmall  wooden  pipe.  This  liquor  is  very  ftrong,  and 
intoxicates  more  than  brandy  diftilled  from  wine. 
Arac  is  likewife  an  excellent  fpirituous  liquor,  which  theEng- 
lifh  get  from  Batavia  or  Malacca  to  make  punch.  The  Chi- 
nefe  are  thofe  who  make  arac  in  the  Indies  by  diftillation. 
They  make  3  forts  of  it,  extracted,  the  one  from  the  cocoa- 
tree,  the  fecond  from  rice,  and  the  third  from  fugar.  The 
firft  is  the  beft,  and  moft  in  ufe.  They  make  it  of  the  liquor 
which  iflues  from  the  bloflbm-bunch  of  the  cocoa-tree.  For 
which  purpofe  they  tie  the  bunch,  whilft  ftill  wrapped  up 
within  its  cod  or  membrane,  with  a  piece  of  packthread,  and 
then  with  a  knife  they  make  a  crofs-cut  in  that  bunch,  a  little 
above  the  place  where  it  is  tied,  and  adapt  a  pitcher  to  it,  to 
receive  the  liquor,  which  is  vinous,  palatable  and  fweet.  It 
is  called  touac,  or  fouri.  Others  ufe  a  bamboe-cane  inftead 
of  a  pitcher.  Having  thus  drawn  the  liquor,  they  let  it  fer- 
ment, and  afterwards  diftil  it  to  make  arac.  They  have  a 
prodigious  demand  for  it  all  over  the  Eaft-Indies. 
The  Dutch  alfo  import  fome  into  Holland.  It  is  fomething 
fweeter,  and  lefs  intoxicating  than  common  brandy  j  for 
which  reafon,  the  Englifh  think  it  more  fit  to  make  punch. 
The  author  of  the  Speclacle  de  la  Nature  was  miftaken  in 
aliening,  that  the  liquor  of  the  cocoa-tree  was  drawn  by 
making  an  incifion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
for  it  is  certain  that  none  would  come  that  way. 

A  further  account  of  arac. 

The  nature  and  compofition  of  this  celebrated  liquor  has  been 
much  controverted.  Mr.  Lockyer  tells  us,  that  the  name  of 
arac  is  an  Indian  word  for  ftrong  waters  of  all  kinds;  for 
they  call  our  fpirits  and  brandy,  Englifh  arac.  But  what  we 
underftand  by  the  name  arac,  is  really  no  other  than  afpirit 
procured  by  difi illation  from  a  vegetable  juice  called  toddy, 
which  flows  by  incifion  out  of  the  cocoa-hut-tree,  like  the 
birch  juice  procured  among  us. 

The  toddy,  adds  Mr.  Lockyer,  is  a  pleafant  drink  by  itfelf, 
when  new,  and  purges  thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  it ;  and, 
when  ftale,  it  is  heady,  and  makes  good  vinegar.  The  Eng- 
lifh at  Madrafs  ufe  it  as  levcn  to  raife  their  bread  with. 
Goa  and  Batavia  are  the  chief  places  for  arac.  At  Goa  there 
are  divers  kinds ;  fingle,  double,  and  treble  diftilled.  The 
double  diftilled,  which  is  that  commonly  fent  abroad,  is  but  a 
weak  fpirit  in  comparifon  to  Batavia  arac  :  yet,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  and  agreeable  flavour,  it  is  preferred  to  all  other 
aracs  of  India.  This  is  attributed  to  the  earthen  vefl'ds,  which 
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alone  they  ufe  at  Goa  to  draw  the  fpirit :  whereas  at  Batavia 
they  ufe  copper-ftills. 

The  Parier  arac  made  at  Madrafs,  and  the  Columbo  and  Qui- 
lone  arac  at  other  places,  being  fiery  hot  fpirits,  are  but  little 
valued  by  the  Europeans,  and  therefore  feldom  imported, 
though  highly  prized  among  the  natives. 

British  Laws  relating  to  Arac. 

By  flat.  2  Geo.  I.  cap.  30.  Arac  on  board  a  fhip  within  the 
limits  of  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  or  found  unfhipping  or 
unfhipped  before  entry,  may  be  fezrehed  for  and  feized,  toge- 
ther with  the  package,  by  the  officers  of  excife,  in  like  manner 
as  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms. 

Upon  an  excife- officer's  fufpicion  of  concealment  of  arac, 
made  before  the  commiffioners  or  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  they 
may  impower  him  to  enter  fuch  fulpected  places,  and  feize 
the  liquors,  with  the  cafks,  &c. 
If  the  officers  are  obftrucled,  the  penalty  is  iool. 
Arac  is  not  to  be  fold  but  in  warehoufes,  and  entered  as  di- 
rectly by  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  upon  forfeiture,  and  the  cafks, 
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If  permits  are  not  returned  which  are  granted  for  the  remo- 
val of  arac,  or  if  the  goods  are  not  fent  away  within  the  time 
limited,  the  penalty  is  treble  the  value. 
If  the  permits  are  not  returned,  and  the  decreafe  is  not  found 
to  be  fufficient,  the  like  quantity  is  forfeited. 
Permits  are  not  to  be  taken  out,  but  by  direction  in  writing  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  ftock,  or  his  known  fervant,  upon  for- 
feiture of  50  1.  or  three  months  imprifonment. 
By  flat.  9  Geo.  IL  cap.  35     If  arac  is  offered  to  fale  without 
a  permit,  or  by  any  hawker,  pedlar,  tffc.  with  a  permit,  the 
perfon,  to  whom  it  is  offered,  may  feize  and  carry  it  to  the 
next  warehoufe  belonging  to  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  and  bring 
the  perfon  offering  the  fame  before  any  juftice  of  the  peace, 
to  be  committed  to  prifon,  and  profecuted  fur  the  penalties 
incurred  by  fuch  offence. 

1  he  perfon  feizing  fuch  goods  may  profecute  in  his  own 
name ;  and,  on  recovery,  is  intitled  to  f  part  of  the  grofs 
produce  of  the  fale.  And  the  commiffioners  are  (ifdefired) 
upon  a  certificate  from  the  juftice  of  the  offender's  bein<?  com- 
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muted  to  prifon,  to  advance  to  the  feizer  1  s.  per  gallon  for 
the  arac  fo  feized. 

Arac  (except  for  the  ufe  of  the  feamen  two  gallons  each)  found 
in  any  fhip  or  veffel  arrived  from  foreign  parts  at  anchor,  or 
hovering  within  the  limits  of  any  port,  or  within  two  leagues 
of  the  fhore,  and  not  proceeding  on  her  voyage  (unlefs  in  cafe 
of  unavoidable  neceffity  and  diftrefs  of  weather,  notice  where- 
of muft  be  given  to  the  collector  or  chief  officer  of  the  port 
upon  the  flap's  arrival)  is  forfeited,  with  the  boxes,  cafks,  and 
other  package,  or  the  value  thereof. 

ARAINS,  ftriped  or  checked  armorines  or  taffeties,  which 
come  from  the  Indies. 

ARANEA,  a  fiver  ore  found  only  in  the  mines  of  Potofi,  or  in 
the  fingle  mine  there  of  Catamito.  It  owes  its  name  to  fome 
refemblance  it  bears  to  a  cobweb  (a  fpider  being  called  ara- 
nea  in  Latin,  and  aragnee  in  French)  being  compoled  of 
threads  of  pure  filver,  which  to  the  fight  appear  like  a  filver 
lace,  when  burned  to  feparate  the  filk  from  it.  It  is  the 
richeft  of  all  kinds  of  filver  ore. 

ARARES,  a  name  given  by  the  Indians  to  that  kind  of  fruit 
which  is  called,  in  Europe,  citrine  mirobolans.  This  fort  of 
niirobolans  is  thought  proper  to  purge  the  gall. 

ARATE,  a  weight  in  Portugal,    See  Arobe. 

ARBITER*,  or  ARBITRATOR,  an  extraordinary  judge, 
or  commiffioner,  in  one  or  more  caufes,  between  party  and 
party,  chofen  by  their  mutual  confent. 

*  The  civilians  make  a  difference  between  arbiter  and  arbitra- 
tor; though  both  gtound  their  power  on  the  compromife  of 
the  parties,  yet  their  liberty  is  diveife :  for  an  arbiter  is  tied 
to  proceed  and  judge,  according  to  ihe  forms,  cuftoms,  and 
ufages  in  the  law  :  an  arbitrator  is  permitted  wholly  to  ufe 
his  own  difcretion  in  accommodating  the  controverfy  com- 
mitted to  him,  according  to  what  feems  juit  and  equitable 
agreeable  to  his  own  judgment. 

The  ordinances  in  France  direct,  that  all  differences  among 
merchants  in  relation  to  their  trade,  and  among  partners  in 
relation  to  their  partnerfhips,  be  determined  by  arbitrators  : 
which  gives  unto  the  arbitrators,  who  are  named  for  all  thefe 
forts  of  differences,  a  right  to  terminate  them  with  all  poffi- 
ble  diligence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delays  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings ;  and  alfo  a  right  to  qualify  the  awards  which  they  give 
on  affairs  of  that  kind,  with  fuch  temperaments  of  equi- 
ty, as  they  fhall  find  that  the  facts  and  circumftances  may 
deferve. 

In  England,  although  there  is  no  particular  obligation  laid  on 
parties  to  refer  their  differences  to  arbitration,  as  the  cuftom 
is  in  France,  in  fome  cafes;  yet  the  ftatutes  recommend 
thefe  references  to  the  fubject,  and  more  particularly  to  mer- 
chants and  traders,  as  an  ufeful  expedient  to  end  their  diffe- 
rences with  the  greater  eafe  and  expedition.  And,  in  order 
to  give  more  weight  and  efficacy  to  the  award  of  the  arbitra- 
tors, 
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tors,  the  parties  are  allowed  to   agre«  among   them 
that  their  fubmiflion  of  the  fuit  to  ihe  award  or  umpi 
any  perlon,  or  perfons,  may  be.  made  a  rule  of  any  of  his 
majeSty's   couns  of   record,   that    the  parties  may  be  thereby 
finally  concluded. 

Stat.  9  and  io  Will.  III.  cap.  15.  feci.  I.  After  the  1  ith  of 
M.iy  .698,  all  merchants  and  others,  defiring  toend  any  con 
troverfy  (for  which  there  is  no  remedy  but  by  pcribnal  action, 
or  fuit  in  equity)  by  arbitration,  may  agree  that  their  fubmif- 
fion  of  the  fuit  to  the  award  or  umpirage  of  any  perfons  (hall 
be  made  a  rule  of  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  of  record, 
which  the  pa' ties  fh?.!l  chufe,  and  may  infert  fuch  their  agree- 
ment, in  their  fubmiflion,  or  the  condition  of  the  bond  or 
promife  :  and  upon  producing  an  affidavit  of  fuch  agreement, 
and  upon  reading  and  filing  fuch  affidavit  in  the  court  fo  cho- 
fen,  the  lame  may  be  entered  of  record  in  fuch  court,  and  a 
rule  of  court  Shall  be  thereupon  made,  that  the  parties  fhall 
fubmit  to,  and  finally  be  concluded  by,  fuch  arbitration  or 
umpirage;  and,  in  cale  of  difobedience  thereto,  the  party 
neglecling  or  refuting  fhall  be  fubject  to  all  the  penalties  ol 
contemning  a  rule  of  court,  and  procefs  fliall  iflue  accordingly ; 
which  fhall  not  be  flopped  or  delayed  by  any  order,  &c. 
of  any  other  court,  cither  of  law  or  equity,  unlefs  it  ap- 
pear on  oath,  that  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  misbehaved 
themfelves,  and  that  fuch  award  was  corruptly  or  unduly 
procured. 

Sect.  2.  Any  arbitration  or  umpirage  procured  by  corruption 
or  undue  means  fhall  be  void,  and  let  afide  by  any  court  ol 
law  or  equity,  fo  as  fuch  corruption  or  undue  practice  be 
complained  of  in  the  court  where  the  rule  is  made  for  fuch 
arbitration,  before  the  laft  day  of  the  next  term  alter  fuch  ar- 
bitration male  and  pub'ithed  to  the  parties. 
The  power  of  arbitrators  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  compromife 
he;  ween  the  parties,  as  to  what  concerns  the  differences  which 
they  arc  to  determine,  and  whatever  they  decree  beyond  that, 
is  of  no  effect. 

Arbitrators,  in  their  proceedings,  are  to  obferve  the  five  fol- 
lowing points,  viz. 

1.  That  the  award  made  be  given  up  in  writing  within 
the  time  limited,  by  the  bonds  of  compromife  between  the 
parties. 

2.  That  there  be  appointed  by  the  award  fome  reciprocal  aft 
to  be  done  by  each  party  to  other,  which  the  law  requircth  to 
be  quid  pro  quo,  albeit  never  fo  Small. 

3.  That  they  make  a  final  end,  and  do  determine  upon  all  the 
points  or  differences  produced  before  them  by  fpecification,  if 
they  be  required  fo  to  do,  and  authorized  thereunto. 

4.  That  they  do  not  award  any  of  the  parties  to  do  or  per- 
form any  unlawful  act  or  thing  prohibited,  and  againft  the 
law. 

5.  That  they  do  not  award  any  thing,  whereby  any  matter 
already  determined  by  decree  in  Chancery  or  judgment  at  the 
common  law,  or  any  fentence  judicially  given  in  the  caufe,  be 
infringed  or  meddled  withal. 

After  a  definitive  fentence  is  given,  the  function  of  arbitrators 
ceafes,  and  they  have  not  power  to  retract  or  alter  it. 
No  matters  wherein  the  public  is  concerned,  or  befides  thofc 
of  a  private  nature,  which  regard  property  between  pcrfon  and 
perfon,  can  be  lubmitted  to  the  decifion  of  arbitrators. 
Belidcs  the  differences  among  merchants  relating  to  their 
trade,  and  among  partners  in  relation  to  their  partnerfhips, 
thofe  touching  1  he  partition  of  inheritances  among  near  rela- 
tions, accounts  of  rur.rdianfhips,  and  other  administrations, 
the  restitution  of  marriage  portions,  and  of  dowers,  muft  in 
France  be  referred  to  arbitrators  :  and  it  is  ordained  that,  in 
cafe  any  of  the  parties  refufe  to  name  arbitrators  on  their  part, 
the  judge  fhall  name  them. 

Or,  in  cafe  of  death  or  long  abfence  of  one  of  the  arbiters, 
the  parties  concerned  muft  chufe  another,  or  upon  their  re- 
fufal  the  judge  is  to  name  one.  So  if  the  arbitrators  differ 
in  opinion,  and  are  not  able  to  agree  among  themfelves,  the 
judge  is  to  appoint  a  fuperarbitcr. 

All  articles  of  partnerfhips  Should  contain  a  claufe,  by  which 
the  partners  bind  themfelves  to  fubmit  to  arbitrators,  in  the 
difputes  that  may  arife  between  them; 

And  the  fame  Should  be  obferved  in  contracts  or  policies  of 
afTurance. 

.ARBITRARY,  that  which  is  left  to  the  choice  or  determi- 
nation of  men,  or  not  fixed  or  fettled  by  any  pofitive  law  or 
injunction.  As  aibitrary  fines  are  mulcts  ufually  called 
amercements. 

To  ARBITRATE,  to  adjudge  or  act  as  an  arbiter ;  to  award 
or  give  fentence. 

The  French  ufe  the  word  arbiter  in  another  fenfe  alfo  ;  it  Sig- 
nifies toeftimate  a  thing  in  general,  without  entering  into  par- 
ticulars. In  this  fenfe  they  fay.  the  judges-confuls  have  arbi- 
trated (cnt  arbitre)  the  coft,  damages,  and  interefts,  at  fuch  a 
fum  :  that  is,  they  have  calculated  them  fo  much.  Arbiters, 
or  common  friends,  have  attributed  to  what  fum  the  decay 
cf  fuch  merchandizes  may  amount. 

ARB1T  RATION,  a  jurisdiction  chofen  voluntarily,  by  parties 

at  variance,  ;o  have  thfir  difference  terminated  and  adjufted 

by  perfons  impewered  by  them,  and  who  are  {tiled  arbiters,  or 

arbitrators.    It  is  alio  Lid  of  the  fentence  pronounced  by  the 
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arbiters.  As  for  inftance.  Thcfe  merchants  hive  referred 
their  difpute  to  an  arbitration,  i.  e.  to  be  decided  by  arbiters. 
I  In  fe  pei Ions  are  very  much  employed  in  arbitration;  that 
is,  are  often  chofen  arbiters.  This  caufe  has  been  determined 
by  arbi£ration|  i.  c.  by  the  fc  ntencc  of  arbiter*. 
Arbitration,  in  matters  of  the  Foreign  Exchange,  is  the 
mofl  beneficial,  as  well  as  the  molt  delicate,  branch  of  ex- 
change to  be  thoroughly  imformed  of. 

Before  any  one  applies  himfelf  to  the  Study  of  this  Subject,  :t 
is  ncccftary  that  he  Should  be  well  Skilled  in  all  the  practical 
operations,  in  regard  to  the  reducing  of  the  ftei!i"g  money 
of  England  into  the  foreign  monies  of  exchange,  and  of  ac- 
count, of  all  places  throughout  Europe,  according  to  the  di- 
rect courfes  of  exchange,  eftablifhed  for  thefe  purpofes,  and 
vice  verfa.     Alfo, 

2.  That  he  Should  be  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  con- 
verting Sterling  money  into  the  monies  of  exchange,  and  of 
account,  of  all  other  places  of  commerce,  wherewith  England 
has  no  direct  eftahliShed  courfes  of  exchange,  but  is  under  the 
neceflity  of  making  ufe  of  the  intermediate  exchange  of  other 
places :  together  with  the  nature  of  the  agios,  and  the  manner 
of  converting  their  bank  monies  into  current,  and  the  leverfe. 

3.  1  he  manner  of  calculating  all  the  foreign  monies  through- 
out Europe  into  thofe  of  every  other  diftinct  country,  either 
according  to  the  direct,  or  intermediate  exrban  -c  ;  which 
makes  a  much  greater  variety  of  cafes,  than  thole  who  are 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  extenfive  Subject  can 
imagine.     See  the  article  Exchanges. 

4.  It  is  prcvioufly  neccllarv,  alio,  to  tlie  entering  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  the  arbitration  of  exchange,  to  know  the  intiinfic 
value  of  foreign  monies,  r-ccerding  to  the  mod  accurate  af- 
fays   which  have  been  made  for  that  purpofc. 

5.  Laftly,  it  is  requifire  to  undeiftand  the  general  natural 
caufe-  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  courfes  of  exchange  between 
nation  and  nation,  or  between  one  trading  city  and  another 
in  the  I  >me  n  uion. 

That  I  may  communicate  my  meaning  with  the  greater  per- 
fpic.iity,  it  may  be  proper,  for  the  Satisfaction  of  others,  as 
well  as  practical  merchants  and  remitters,  to  premife,  That 
as  the  advantages  to  be  made  by  understanding  how  to  ar- 
bitrate the  exchange  at  all  times,  and  in  refpect  to  all  places, 
depend  on  the  general  rife  and  fall  of  the  prices  of  exchange 
between  one  nation  and  another  ;  (o  that  rife  and  (all  depends 
on  the  balance  of  trade  being  either  in  favour  or  againft  a 
nation. 

That  the  courfe  of  exchange  is  the  criterion  of  the  balance 
of  trade,  has  been  allowed,  not  only  by  crcat  ftatefmen  and 
fpeculative  politicians,  but  by  the  moft  Skilful  and  Sagacious 
practical  traders. 

As  this  matter  is  put  in  a  very  rational  and  familiar  light  by 
thofe  able  and  distinguished  merchants  of  the  city  of  London, 
who  were  instrumental,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  ever 
memorable  Earls  of  Halifax  and  Stanhope,  in  defeating  x..a 
l'rench  treaty  of  commerce,  in  the  year  1712  ;  1  Shall  quote 
their  reafoning  upon  this  point,  from  the  Brinfn  Merchant. 
In  confequer.ee  of  which,  the  practical  applicaiion  of  what 
we  Shall  communicate  on  the  topic  under  confidetation,  will 
appear  the  more  intelligible  : 

'  Suppofe,  fay  they,  the  tenant  in  Wiltfhire  is  to  pay  for  rent 
'  100 1.  to  his  landlord  in  LonJcn  ;  and  the  Woollen-draper  in 
'  London  is  to  pay  the  like  fum  to  his  clothier  in  Wiltfhire  : 
c  both  thefe  debts  may  be  paid,  without  tranfmitting  one  far- 
'  thing  from  one  place  to  the  other,  by  bills  of  exchange,  or 
'  by  exchanging  one  debtor  for  the  other  thus:   That  is, 

*  the  tenant  may  receive  the  landlord's  order  to  pay  100 1    to 

*  the  clothier  in  the  country;  and  the  woollen- draper  may  re- 
«  ceive  his  clothier's  order  to  pay  the  like  fum  to  the  landlord 
'  in  town. 

*  Thefe  two  orders  are  properly  called  bills  of  exchange  ;  the 

*  debts  are  exchanged  by  them  ;  that  is,  the  woollen-draper 
'  in  town,  inltead  of  the  tenant  in  the  country,  is  become 
'  debtor  to  the  landlord  ;  and  the  tenant  in  the  country,  in- 
c  ftead  of  the  woollen-draper  in  town,  is  become  debtor  to 

*  the  clothier:  and,  when  thefe  orders  are  complied  with, 
'  the  two  debts  between  London  and  the  country  are  dif- 
«  charged,  without  fending  one  Shilling  in  fpecie  from  the 
'  one  to  the  other. 

f  In  like  manner,  the  warehoufeman  in  London  is  indebted 
1  in  tool,  for  Stuffs  to  the  weaver  in  Norwich  ;  and  the  li- 

*  nen-draper  in  Norwich  is  indebted  in  the  like  fum  to  the 
'  Hamburgh  merchant  in  London  ;  both  thefe  debts  may  be 

*  paid  by  bills  cf  exchange,  or  by  the  exchange  of  one  debtor 
'  for  the  other,  by  placing  one  debtor  in  the  other's  ftead  : 

*  that  is,  the  warehoufeman  may  receive  the  order  of  his 

*  weaver,  to  pay  icol.  to  the  Hamburgh  merchant;  and  the 
c  linen-draper  may  receive  the  order  of  the  Hamburgh  mer- 

*  chant,  to  pay  the  like  fum  to  the  weaver. 

'  Thefe  orders  are  bills  of  exchange;   the  debtor  in  one  place 

*  is  changed  for  the  debtor  in  the  other  :  and  thus  both  debts 

*  may  be  paid,  without  fending  one  Single  Shilling  in  Specie 

*  from  the  one  city  to  other. 

«  But,  if  the  debts  due  from  both  places  are  not  equal,  then 

'  only  the  fame  quantity  of  debts  on  both  fides  can  be  paid 

'  bv  bills  of  exchange.    The  balance  muft  be  Sent  in  money 
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from  the  city,  from  whence  the  greateft  fums  are  due.  For 
example  : 

If,  by  die  trade  between  London  and  Norwich,  the  former 
owes  io,ccol.  to  the  latter,  and  tne  latter  no  more  than 
9000  1.  to  the  foimcr ;  it  is  manifeft,  that  only  the  debts 
of  9000  1.  on  each  fide  can  be  difcharged  by  biils  of  ex- 
change; the  balance  of  iocoI.  mult  be  fent  either  from 
London,  or  fome  other  place  indebted  to  London,  to  even 
the  account  between  both  the  cities. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then,  that  to  fend  and  infure  iocoI.  in 
fpecie  to  Norwich  would  coil  5I.  or  10s.  percent,  which 
of  the  debtors  in  London  would  be  willing  to  be  at  this 
charge  ?  It  is  natural  to  believe,  that  every  one,  will  en- 
deavour to  fhift  it  off  from  himfelf,  that  every  one  will  en- 
deavour to  pay  his  money  by  a  bill  of  exchange  ;  it  is  na- 
tural to  believe  that  every  one,  rather  than  ftand  the  coft 
and  hazard  of  fending  icol.  in  fpecie,  would  pay  lool. 
5  s.  in  London  for  a  debtor  in  Norwich,  upon  condition 
that  the  Norwich  debtor  (hould  pay  an  100  1.  for  him  in 
that  city. 

By  which  means  the  Norwich  debtor  would  pay  his  debt  of 
ICO  1.  in  London  with  lefs  than  that  fum,  while  the  London 
debtor  would  be  obliged  to  give  more  than  that  fum  for  the 
payment  of  100 1.  in  Norwich.  And,  if  fuch  for  years 
together  were  the  courfe  of  exchange  between  London  and 
Norwich,  there  could  be  no  queftion  to  which  of  the  two 
cities  a  fum  muft  be  fent  in  fpecie  to  pay  the  balance; 
that  city  undoubtedly  pays  the  balance,  that  gives  more 
than  the  par;  that  undoubtedly  receives  the  balance,  that 
gives  lefs  than  the  par  for  bills  of  exchange. 
The  courfe  of  exchange,  in  this  cafe,  would  fufficiently 
decide  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  on  the  fide  of  that  city 
that  procures  bills  of  exchange  upon  the  moft  eafy  terms. 
I  have  taken  examples  from  two  Englifli  cities,  where  the 
money  is  of  the  fame  denomination  ;  and  the  fame  quan- 
tities are  equally  at  par  in  both.  But  the  cafe  is  the  very 
fame  between  two  cities,  where  the  denominations  of  the 
money  are  different,  as  long  as  any  certain  quantity  of 
money  in  the  one  can  be  reduced  to  a  par  or  equality  with 
any  certain  quantity  of  money  in  the  other. 
For  example,  the  old  French  crown  was  juft  equal  or  par 
to  54  *  pence  Englifli ;  and  444^  of  thefe  crowns  were 
juft  par,  or  equal  to  an  iooi.  fterling;  every  farthing 
given  more  or  lefs  than  54  d.  for  a  crown,  in  a  bill  of  ex- 
change between  London  and  Paris,  amounts  to  9s.  3d. 
upon  444  crowns,  cr  upon  fo  many  times  54  d. 

*  This  was  in  the  year  1713.  But  what  is  the  cafe  at  prefent, 
See  the  article  Coin,  where  the  aiTays,  weights,  and  values 
of  foreign  fdver  and  gold  coins  is  given !  by  which  it  will  ap- 
pear, whether  England  or  foreign  countries  have  the  ad- 
vantage by  exchange,  according  to  the  intrinfic  value  of  fuch 
coins. 

e  Suppofe  then  the  courfe  of  exchange  between  London  and 

1  Paris  flood  thus  heretofore.     If  a  man  in  Paris,  indebted 

'  to  London,  paid  a  farthing  lefs  than  the  par  for  a  bill  of 

<  exchange  upon  London  to  pay  54 d.  there;  the  Parilian 

«  paid  his  debt  to  London  of  100  1.  by  a  bill  of  exchange  that 

*  coft  him  in  Paris  9s.   3d.  lefs  than  that  fum  :  and  if  a 

*  merchant  in  London  gave  a  farthing  more  than  the  par  for 
1  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  Paris,  to  pay  a  French  crown,  the 

*  Londoner  gave  9s.  3d.  more  than  100  1.  for  a  bill  of  ex- 

*  change  to  pay  that  fum  in  Paris. 

'  If  fuch  was  the  courfe  of  exchange  between  London  and 

*  Paris ;  if  the  firft  gave  above  the  par,  and  the  fecond  lefs 

*  than  par,  for  bills  of  exchange  to  pay  their  refpective  debts, 
«  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  bills  of  exchange  were  more 

*  eafily  to  be  had  in  Paris  than  at  London;  and  confequently, 
'  that  greater  fums  were  due  from  the  latter  than  the  for- 

*  mer;  and  that  we  paid  a  balance  upon  our  trade  to  that 
4  kingdom.  And  as  the  price  rofe  here  to  a  penny  or  two 
«  pence  above  the  par,  or  fell  there  fo  much  below  it;  it 

*  lhewed  fo  much  the  greater  fcarcity  here,  and  the  greater 
«  plenty  there  of  bills  of  exchange ;  and  that  fo  much  the 
'  greater  balance  of  bullion  was  going  hence,  by  means  of 
'  oyr  trade  to  thajt  country.' 

Here  let  the  intelligent  practical  merchant  and  remitter,  &c. 
make  his  obfervations  on  what  we  mean  by  the  intrinfic  ar- 
bitration of  the  exchanges,  which  need  not  be  further  en- 
larged upon,  if  he  confidcrs  the  due  application  of  what  has 
been  faid  ;  this  fingle  cafe  being  as  good  as  a  multitude. 
The  foregoing  reafoning  may  be  further  carried  on  thus: 
If  the  city  of  Bordeaux  owes  100,000  ounces  of  filver  at 
Paris,  and  fends  wines  and  brandies  to  Holland  for  ico,ooo 
ounces:  and  if  Holland  fends  fpecie  t.o  Paris  for  100,000 
ounces,  due  to  the  bankers  at  Bourdeaux  ;  and  with  thefe  the 
fpecie  merchants  at  Paris  remit  and  pay  the  100,000  ounces 
they  owe  to  Holland:  in  this  cafe  the  exchange  between 
Bourdcaux  and  Paris,  Bourdeaux  ;md  Holland,  and  Paris  and 
Holland,  will  be  at  par  ;  there  will  be  no  variation,  but  what 
proceeds  from  the  commiffion  of  the  negociators  concerned  in 
the  returns. 
But  in  regard  that  the  coin  of  France  is  reckoned  by  livres, 


fols,  and  deniers  ;  and  in  Holland,  by  florins,  ftivers,  and 
groots ;  that  the  coin  in  ufe  in  Holland  differs  in  the  ftan- 
dard,  bulk,  and  mark,  from  that  ufed  in  France  ;  the  com- 
putation of  the  exchanges  is  made  by  the  exchanging  fo  many 
Dutch  groots,  for  a  French  exchange  crown  ;  and,  although 
this  at  firft  view  does  not  feem  to  denote  that  the  exchange  is 
fo  much  per  cent,  over  or  under  par,  yet  in  reality  it  . 
and  the  banker,  corfcerned  in  the  Dutch  exchange,  know;; 
how  to  calculate  this  par  in  the  tale  of  French  Crowns,  and 
Dutch  groots. 

So  that  the  exchange  between  London  and  Paris,  and  Paris 
and  Amfterdam,  &c.  is,  in  effect,  carried  on  juft  as  it  is  be- 
tween London  and  Wiltfhire,  or  London  and  Norwich;  only 
with  this  difference,  that  the  accounts  are  kept  in  another 
gibberilh  ;  and  that  the  charge  and  rifle  of  fending  money 
from  London  to  Paris,  or  from  Paris  to  Amfterdam,  is  greater 
than  that  of  fending  it  from  London  to  V/iltfhire,  or  Nor- 
wich ;  and  when  the  balance  of  trade  with  Amfterdam  is 
againft  Paris,  the  exchange  at  Paris  will  be  from  5  to  6  per 
cent,  above  the  par  by  bills  on  Amfterdam  ;  whereas  it  will 
feldom  exceed  an  half  per  cent,  above  par  between  London 
and  Norwich. 

Whether  France  pays  livres,  fols,  and  deniers,  for  ryals  of 
plate,  and  marvedees,  new  or  old  in  Spain  ;  for  crufadoes,  or 
milrees  in  Portugal ;  for  guilders,  rixdollars,  or  marks-lubs, 
in  the  north ;  for  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence  fterling;  for 
marks,  piaftcrs,  and  ducats,  in  Italy  ;  the  par  of  the  exchange 
is  always  ounce  for  ounce  of  filver,  or  rather  of  gold,  that 
being  of  eafier  carriage,  and  moft  commonly  is  tranfported  in 
the  balance  of  trade;  and  the  computations  and  evaluations 
of  the  exchange  will  fquare  every-where  with  our  firft  ex- 
amples. 

If  France  owes  a  balance  in  trade  to  Flanders  of  100,000 
ounces;  Flanders  to  Holland  of  100,000  ounces  ;  Holland  to 
England  of  100,000  ounces;  England  to  Spain  of  100,000 
ounces;  Spain  to  Italy  of  100,000  ounces;  Italy  to  Ger- 
many of  100,000  ounces;  Germany  to  France  of  100,000 
ounces ;  the  exchange  may  be  carried  on  at  par  between  all 
thefe  countries,  without  any  tranfportation  of  gold  or  filver. 
But  as  the  balance  of  trade  grows  due  gradually  from  one 
country  to  any  other,  by  an  importation  of  commodities,  the 
variation  of  exchanges  follows  the  fame  proportion. 
And  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  judicious  general  merchant,  and 
the  fagacious  remitter,  to  fpeculate  where  the  balance  of  trade 
lies,  among  the  European  nations,  at  all  points  of  time;  for 
by  that  means  he  may  embrace  his  opportunities  of  advantage, 
and  thefe  almoft  daily,  between  fome  nation  or  other,  provi- 
ded his  credit  and  correfpondence  are  duly  eftablifhed  to  ad- 
mit thereof. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  may  obferve  the  utility 
of  knowing  the  intrinfic  arbitration  of  exchange,  by  comparing 
the  courfes  with  the  real  value  of  money.  For  more  matter 
relating  to  which,  fee  the  article  Exchange. 
Another  method  of  confidering  the  arbitration  of  exchanges, 
is  founded  upon  comparing  the  various  occafional  prices  of 
exchange  together  between  nation  and  nation  ;  in  order  to 
difcover  at  all  times,  whether  certain  courfes  continue  in  an 
equality  of  proportion,  or  how  far  they  deviate  therefrom  : 
by  which  means  the  advantage  to  be  made  by  fuch  a  compa- 
rifon  of  exchanges  may  be  exactly  afcertained,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  merchant  or  remitter  to  take  his  meafures  accord- 
ingly, and  not  to  let  the  advantageous  occafion  efcape  his 
cognizance.  And  this  muft  neceffarily  prove  the  cafe,  pro- 
vided a  perfon  is  not  accomplifhed  in  this  branch  of  the  ex- 
changes. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  illuftration  of  this  matter  by  exam- 
ples, it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that,  in  a  comparifon  or 
combination  of  the  courfes  of  exchange  of  feveral  places  to- 
gether, it  is  rare,  very  rare  indeed,  that  they  happen  to  ebb 
and  flow  in  an  exact  equality  of  proportion ;  the  reafon  where- 
of muft  be  obvious  to  every  one,  who  confiders  that  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  differs  between  different  nations,  and  confe- 
quently, from  what  has  been  faid,  the  courfes  of  exchange 
will  be  in  favour,  or  otherwife,  of  fome  nations,  when  com- 
pared with  others.  This  is  fo  plain,  that  it  needs  no  further 
animadverfion. 

This  being  the  cafe,  the  judgment  of  the  exchange-negocia- 
tor  confifts  in  vigilantly  obferving,  from  a  due  comparifon  of 
the  courfes,  where  the  greateft  inequality  of  proportion  lies  ; 
for  there  lies  the  greateft  profit  to  be  made  by  drawing  and  re- 
mitting to  certain  places  preferably  to  others. 
But  the  greateft  profit  to  be  made  this  way  does  not  always 
happen  to  arife,  from  a  comparifon  of  thefe  courfes  only  where 
the  general  currency  of  a  trader's  bufmefs  lies  :  on  the  contra- 
ry, from  the  circumftances  and  the  nature  of  the  trade  of 
fuch  countries,  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  courfes  may  generally 
continue  in  fuch  an  equality  of  proportion,  as  only  occafion- 
ally,  or  feldom,  to  admit  of  any  extra  profit  by  the  exchange. 
Whence  it  is,  that  thofe,who  are  unacquainted  with  the  niceties 
of  thefe  computations,  think  there  are  little  or  no  advantages 
to  be  made  to  other  places,  with  which  they  do  not  happen  to 
have  any  tranfactions.  This  is  an  egregious  miflake:  nay, 
if  a  merchant  has  dealings  with  two  or  three  different  n. 
it  is  very  rare  but  confiderable  advantages  are  to  be  made,  by 
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knowing  how  to  arbitrate  the  exchanges  with  accuracy  :  and 
the  more  general  his  correfpondence  is  with  various  nations, 
the  greater  opportunities  he  has  ■.  reaping  benefit  by  his  fu- 
perior  (kill  in  this  branch  of  mercantile  feience. 
To  the  end  that  my  meaning  may  be  the  more  readily  com- 
prehended, the  following  diagram  may  be  neccflary. 


Amfterdam 


Loudon. 


Paris 


Lifbou 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  exchange  between  London  and 
Amfterdam  is  at  34  :  6,  and  between  London  and  Paris  at 
31  >.  What  is  the  proportional  arbitrated  price  between  Am- 
fterdam and  Paris  ? 

The  moft  concife  method  of  difcovcring  the  proportional  ar- 
bitrated price  is  by  a  numerical  equation,  in  the  algebraic  way 
of  analyfis :  Thus, 

+  Signifies  addition  Say  1  cr.  Paris  =3  31  d.  j  fterling 

fubirraction  2^od.  fieri.  =  34  :  6  =  414 

X multiplication 

-: -  _  divifion 

... therefore 

—  _  -  »  -  .  equality 

The  richthand  fide  of  the  equation  conftitutes  a  general  di- 
vidend, the  left-hand  fide  a  general  divifor. 
But  as  the  fractional  parts  make  it  troublefome  for  moft  to  x 
an(J  _f-  them,  who  arc  not  well  acquainted  with  fractions  both 
vulgar  and  decimal  ;  and  as  thefe  are  fometimes  too  tedious 
for  men  of  bufinefs  ;  the  moft  eafy  and  concife  practical  way 
is  to  reduce  thefe  equations,  according  to  the  following  ax- 
ioms, viz. 

(1.)  Equal  quantities  multiplied  by  equal  quantities  their  pro- 
ducts are  equal.  And  (2.)  Equal  quantities  divided  by  equal 
quantities,  their  quotas  are  equal  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  numbers 
refuking  therefrom  remain  proportionally  equal. 

Examples  as  above. 
/      =  &  I 

ii*  =  4H 


4    =127 

80    =#$ 

2  69 

127   x   69 


80  x  2  =  to  the  anfwer.  That 
is  to  fay,  that  if  you  multiply  127  by  69,  and  divide  the 
product  thereof  by  that  of  80  multiplied  by  2,  you  have  the 
true  anfwer  required,  which  you  will  find  to  be  54t||>  the 
neareft  practical  fraction  in  common  bufinefs  being  |. 
However,  the  calculation  muft  be  made  with  the  utmoft  ac- 
curacy, or  you  will  not  fo  wcl!  know  what  you  are  about. 
This  is  only  an  abbreviation  of  the  operation  upon  the  pre- 
ceding axioms.  As  1.  You  x  the  31  i  by  4,  which  gives  127 
placed  under  the  line,  and  a  4  fet  on  the  other  fide  to  balance 
it  from  the  firft  axiom. 

Then,  as  there  don't  happen  to  be  more  fractions,  I  proceed 
to  abbreviate  the  work  further  by  divifion, — Thus  I  find  at 
one  glance  of  the.  eye,  that  240  and  414  will  both  divide  by 
3,  which  produce  for  quotas  80  and  138,  which  numbers,  as 
they  are  done  with,  are  cancelled.  I  next  obferve,  that  4  and 
138  will  both  divide  by  2,  which  give  2  and  60.  So  that  the 
refult  is,  that  127  multiplied  by  69,  and  that  product  divided 
by  80  multiplied  by  2,  which  remain  uncancelled,  will  give 
the  anfwer  required. 

But  if  any  other  divifor  could  be  found,  which  would  meafure 
both  the  dividend  and  the  divifor,  the  abbreviation  might  be 
carried  on  ftill  further,  and  very  often  till  we  have  the  true 
anfwer  without  further  trouble. 
The  foregoing  example  admits  of  three  cafes :  thus. 


Paris  < 


London 

Paris  on  Amfterdam  at  54  {|$.  And  on  London  at  31  £. 
What  is  the  proportional  arbitrated  price  between  London 
and  Amfterdam  ? 

OPERATION. 
1 1.  --=  /<j!e?d.  fterling. 

z*  ?--■=>      iiw=*7*i 

/?*  4 

127  f$ 

1.  54.  X  by  160,  and  take  in  the  numerator,  gives  8763; 
to  balance  which,  place  the  160  on  the  left  hand  fide,  and 
cancel  54  \li. 

2.  Then  x  31  \  by  4,  and  take  in  the  3  the  numerator,  and 
that  gives  127  ;  to  balance  which,  place  the  4  on  the  right- 
hand  fide,  and  cancel  31  {. 

3.  I  find  that  160  and  240  will  divide  by  10,  which  leaves 
16  on  the  left-hand  fide,  and  24  on  the  right. 

4.  I  find  that  16  will  divide  by  4,  and  24  by  4,  which  leave  4 
on  the  one  fide,  and  6  on  the  other.     And 

Laftly,  Finding  two  4's  on  each  fide,  they  cancel  each  other. 
—So  that  the  confequence  of  the  whole  is,  that  8763  x  6, 
arid  the  product  divided  by  127,  gives  the  anfwer,  414  grots, 
or  34  :  6,  the  exchange  between  London  and  Amfterdam,  as 
required. 

The  third  cafe. 


Amfterdam 


London 

Amfterdam  on  Paris  at  54  t«!.    And  on  London  at  31 |, 
What  is  the  arbitrated  price  between  London  and  Paris  ? 

OPERATION. 
1  Crown  Paris  =  s^-^  grots. 
$H  grots —  i4&&'  fterling. 

i&  30 

46  2921 

..2921  _  Anf        -u  e         j  ^jt  J  3r  _2— J 

46x2  v     rffyg  J  92    * 

6 

92 
Thefe  three  cafes  prove  the  truth  of  the  method,  in  regard  to 

each  other. 

Another  example  derived  from  the  firft  diagram. 

Amfterdam 


London 


Lifbon 


A  R  B 


A  R  B 


Suppofe  London  exchanges  on  Amfterdam  34  :  II.  And  on 
Lifbon  at  5:5!-  What  is  the  arbitrated  price  between 
Amfterdam  and  Lifbon  ? 

OPERATION. 
I  Crufade  of  Lifbon  5=  4^  rees  Portugal. 


X&&0  rees 


=  ^d.|  fterling. 


j.0  d    fterling  -  -  =  tf  :  xj  —  4»9  grots  Amft. 


8 
Xt 

*i 

2 


iit 
i 
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it 
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419 


So  that,after  all  the  abbreviations  which  can  be  made,  the  num- 
bers  which  remain  uncancelled,  are  419  x  7  =  ■ — 


x  2  X4  =  64 

=45  grots  f|  of  Amfterdam  per  crufade  of  Lifbon,  which  is 
the  true  anfwer. 


This  example  alfo  admits  of  three  cafes :  thus, 


Lifbon 


Amfterdam 


London 

Cafe  (a.)  Amfterdam  exchanges  on  Lifbon  at  45 1|.  And  on 
London  at  34  :  1 1.  What  is  the  arbitrated  price  of  exchange 
between  London  and  Lifbon  ? 

OPERATION. 

1  milree =  X000  rees 

$s£&  rees =    1    crufade 

r  fa 

I  cruf. =  fg  |£  grots  Amfterdam. 

rt 
419  grots  Amft.  =  ftyA.  London. 

U  2933 

i  is 

8  5 

Anfwer  2933*i5*5  =  65  d.  |  fterling  as  above. 
4iqx8  J  ° 


Cafe  3d  of  the  2d  example. 


Amfterdam 


Lifbon 


London 

Lifbon  exchanges  on  Amfterdam  at  45  ££.  And  on  London 
at  5  :  5  §.  What  is  the  arbitrated  price  of  exchange  between 
London  and  Amfterdam  ?  ) 


OPERATION. 
1 1.  fieri.  -  -  =  tj0d.  fterling. 
^'fterl.    -   -  =  /fSftrf  rees  Portugal. 

tz 

$00  rees  Portugal  -  =  ^  —  grots  Amfterdam. 

'   H 
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it 

x 

4 


2    * 

nil 

pi* 

i 

f 

41,9 
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So  that,  after  all  the  abbreviations  which  can  be  made,  the 
anfwer  comes  out  exactly  the  419  grots  of  Amfterdam,  with- 
out any  further  divifion  or  multiplication  ;  which  is  equal  to 
34  :  1 1. — This  will  frequently  happen  to  be  the  cafe.  So  that 
the  operation  may  this  way  be  generally  done  upon  the  thumb 
nail,  on  the  exchange,  when  people  grow  expert  at  it. 
If  you  fuppofe  Hamburgh  to  ftand  in  the  center  of  the  firft 
diagram,  you  may  obferve  how  the  examples  will  multiply. 
Thus: 


Ainfterdaiii 


London 


Paris 


Lifbon 


The  firft  additional  example  will  be  London,  Hamburgh,  and 
Lifbon;  the  fecond  will  be  Lifbon,  Hamburgh,  and  Paris; 
the  third  will  be  London,  Hamburgh,  and  Amfterdam ;  the 
fourth  will  be  Hamburgh,  Paris,  and  Amfterdam  ;  the  fifth 
will  be  Hamburgh,  Paris,  and  London ;  the  fixth  will  be 
Amfterdam,  Hamburgh,  and  Lifbon,  &c.  And  the  reader 
will  obferve,  that  each  of  thefe  examples  has  three  diftinfl 
cafes  of  operation  :  fo  that,  if  you  multiply  places  in  the 
circumference,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  furprifing  va- 
riety of  changes  to  be  rung  upon  the  capital  places  of  trade  in 
Europe;  all  which  ought  to  be  equally  well  underftood  by  the 
fkilful  general  merchant,  or  he  can  never  be  capable  of  reap- 
ing thefe  conftant  advantages,  which  are  to  be  made  by  being 
able  readily  to  arbitrate  the  exchanges. 
And  yet  by  this  comparifon  of  three  places  only,  from  the 
examples  given,  thefe  are  but  fimple  arbitrations  ;  but,  when 
they  come  to  be  compounded  in  the  combination  and  compa- 
rifon with  more  places,  the  variety  of  diftincl:  cafes  will  mul- 
tiply extraordinarily,  in  order  to  become  an  univerfal  mafter 
of  this  moft  advantageous  branch  of  the  foreign  exchange. 
But  how  greatly  the  variety  of  queftions  in  the  arbitration 
will  multiply,  appears  from  another  diagram,  where  London 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  central  place  of  exchange  to  all  thofe 
in  the  circumference  of  the  circle  ;  and  where  a  triangle  is 
formed  from  the  center,  London,  to  any  other  two  places  in 
the  circumference,  there  arifes  a  fimple  arbitrational  queftion ; 
which  queftions  multiply  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
places  wherewith  London  has  direel  courfesof  exchange:  and 
each  of  thefe  queftions,  as  before  obferved,  admitting  of  three 
diftincl  cafes  of  operation,  the  variety  is  very  great;  and,  con- 
fequently,  the  opportunities  of  profit  are  great  in  proportion  to 
the  London  merchant,  or  remitter,  provided  he  is  fufficiently 
fkilled  to  embrace  all  thofe  opportunities  which,  we  will  nre- 
fume  to  fay,  almoft  daily  offer. 
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For  the  further  fpeculation  of  the  ingenious  merchant,  re- 
mitter, and  moneyed  man,  we  will  give  a  few  more  exam- 
ples from  the  London  courfe  in  the  preceding  large  diagram, 
and  upon  fuch  places  where  the  profit  is  feldom  lefs  than  what 
follows,  viz. 

Suppofe  London  on  Amfterdam  34  :  10,  and  On  Paris  at  31^, 
the  arbitrational  price  between  Amfterdam  and  Paris  will  be 
found  to  be  55^'. 

But  fuppofe  Amfterdam  advifes  that  the  exchange  for  Paris  is 
54*,  which  is  below  ihe  arbitrational  price,  the  queftion  is, 
how  much  per  cent,  profit  prefents  ? 

Draw  100 1.  fterling  on  Paris  at  31I,  it  will  debit  you  at 
Paris  crowns  752  :  56  :  5.  And  remit  to  Amfterdam 
1.98:  12  :  5  at  34  :  10,  credits  you  at  Amfterdam  guilders 
1030  :  11  :  12  bank-money:  fo  that  the  profit  to  be  made 
between  thefe  places  is  1.  1  :  7  :  7  per  cent. 
The  money  received  for  your  draught  furnifhes  you  with  the 
money  to  pay  for  your  remittance ;  and  your  debit  at  Paris 
will  be  paid  by  your  credit  at  Amfterdam,  exchange  at  $4|: 
for,  if  54J.  grofs  will  pay  1  French  crown,  guilders  1030  : 
11  :  12  bank-money  will  pay  crowns  752:  56  fols,  and  5 
deniers. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Amfterdam  advifes  you  at  London, 
that  the  exchange  for  Paris  is  56^,  which  is  above  the  arbi- 
tration price  of  Exchange,  then, 

Draw  on  Amfterdam  1.  100  fterling  at  34  :  10,  which  debits 
you  at  Amfterdam  guilders  1045  bank-money,  and  remit  to 
Paris  1.  98  :  13  :  10,  at  31^,  which  credits  you  at  Paris 
crowns  743  :  6  :  8 ;  fo  that  the  profit  which  prefents  is 
1-  1  :  6  :  2  per  cent.     And 

The  money  you  receive  for  your  draught  furnifhes  you  with 
the  money  to  pay  for  your  remittance  :  your  debit  at  Amfter- 
dam will  be  paid  by  your  credit  at  Paris,  exchange  at  56-  : 
for,  if  1  French  crown  will  pay  at  Amfterdam  56  i  grofs, 
743  :  6  :  8  will  pay  guilders  1045  bank-money. 
Vol.  I. 


This  proves  to  demonftration  that,  let  the  advifed  price  kr. 
either  above  or  below  the  arbitrational  price,  there  is  always 
an  advantage  to  be  made  by  drawing  and  remitting. 
From  what  has  been  faid,  it  very  feldom  proves  that  the  ad- 
vifed price  is  exactly  the  fame  with  the  arbitrational  one  ;  and, 
the  greater  the  difference  is  between  them,  the  greater  is  the 
advantage. 

In  the  foregoing  queftion  the  difference  is  fuppofed  to  be  no 
more  than  that  between  ssil  ana"  54  I*  m  tne  one  cafe  j 
and,  in  the  other,  that  between  55 1|  and  56^,  which  ii. 
very  fmall,  and  yet  it  yields  a  pretty  profit,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered  how  many  times  this  may  be  reiterated  in  a  year, 
and,  as  it  were,  without  the  advance  of  one  {hilling  in 
money.     Verbum  fapienti. 

Again.  Let  it  be  fuppofed  that  London  exchanges  on  Am- 
fterdam at  34  :  10,  and  on  Hamburgh  at  33  :  £,  rhe  arbitra- 
tional price  will  befound  to  be  33  i*,-  between  Amfterdam 
and  Hamburgh. 

Now  let  the  advifed  price  be  either  above  or  below  the  arbi- 
trational price,  what  profit  is  there  to  be  made  ? 
If  the  advifed   or  real  price  of  exchange  between  Amfterdam 
and  Hamburgh  is  at  32,   which  is   below  the  arbitrational 
price,  then 

Draw  on  Hamburgh  1.  100  at  33  :  5,  debits  you  at  Ham- 
burgh marks  1253  :  2,  and  remit  to  Amfterdam  I.95  118:7, 
at  34  :  10,  credits  you  at  Amfterdam  guilders  1002  :  10 
bank- money ;  fo  that  the  profit  which  prefents  is  1.  4  :  1  :  5 
per  cent,  and 

The  money  you  receive  for  your  draught  furnifhes  you  with 
the  money  to  pay  for  your  remittance,  as  before  ; 
And  your  debit  at  Hamburgh  will  be  paid  by  your  credit  at 
Amfterdam,  exchange  at  32  :  for,  if  1  dollar  of  Hamburgh 
will  pay  32  ftivers  at  Amfterdam,  marks  lubs  1253  :  2,  of 
Hamburgh  will  pay  guilders  IC02  :  ic  bank-money  of  Am- 
fterdam. 

A  a  But 
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But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Amfterdam  advifes  that  the  ex-  | 
change  between  Hamburgh  and  there  is  at  34^,  which  is 
above  the  arbitrational  price,  then 

Draw  on  Amfterdam  I.  loofterling,  at  34  :  10,  debits  you 
at  Amfterdam  guilders  1045  bank- money,  and  remit  to  Ham- 
burgh 1.  97  :  .7  :  10,  at  33  :  5,  credits  you  at  Hamburgh 
marks  lubs  1220  17:6}  fo  that  the  profit  which  prefents 
is  I.  2  :  12  :  zper  cent,  and 

The  money  you  receive  for  your  draught  pays  that  for  your 
remittance. — Your  debit  at  Amfterdam  will  be  paid  by  your 
credit  at  Hamburgh,  exchange  at  34  i  :  for,  if  1  dollar  of 
Hamburgh  will  pay  34^  ftivers  at  Amfterdam,  marks  lubs 
1220  :  7  :  6  will  pay  guilders  1045  bank-money  at  Amfter- 
dam. Thefe  examples  alfo  prove  again  to  demonftration, 
that,  let  the  real  or  advifed  price  of  exchange  be  either  below 
or  above  the  arbitration  price  made  by  the  fpeculator,  there 
is  always  advantage  to  be  made  on  draughts  and  remittances, 
provided  the  merchant,  or  remitter,  is  well  fkilled  in  the  ar- 
bitrations of  exchanges,  and  takes  all  his  meafures  with  due 
judgment  and  fagacity. 

Remarks. 


Thofe  who  are  well  fkilled  in  this  matter  generally  agree  to 
fupport  their  correfpondence  commiffion-free  on  all  fides  ; 
wherefore,  when  it  is  confidered  what  opportunities  the  mer- 
chant, or  remitter,  of  a  general  credit  and  correfpondence  has, 
the  benefits,  by  a  judicious  combination,  or  comparifon  of 
the  exchange  throughout  Europe,  are  far  more  confiderable 
than  moft;  than  99  out  of  100,  nay,  than  999,  perhaps, 
out  of  1000,  are  duly  apprifed  of. 

Thofe  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fubject  of 
exchanges,  are  apt  to  imagine  there  is  nothing  more  in  it 
than  the  mere  converfion  of  the  monies  of  one  country  into 
thofe,  of  another.  This  is  taking  a  very  fuperficial  view  of 
fo  nice  and  important  a  bufinefs  ;  yet  in  this  light,  and  this 
only,  it  is  confidered  in  all  fchools,  and,  indeed,  in  moft 
counting-houfes  :  but  the  complete  knowledge  of  the  bufinefs 
of  exchange  is  no  fueh  contemptible  matter.  It  is  truly  a 
fcience  by  itfelf,  and  has  its  principles  and  elements ;  whofe 
proper  application  to  the  various  occurrences,  which  naturally 
offer  themfelves  in  the  courfe  of  merchandizing  with  foreign 
countries,  affords  no  little  benefit  and  advantage. 
I  have  heard  it  faid  by  fome,  whom  I  could  wifh  knew  better 
for  their  own  fakes,  that  thefe  things  are  rather  points  of  cu- 
rious fpeeulation  than  beneficial  in  practical  commerce.  This 
is  certainly  a  vulgar  error,  and  I  am  forry  it  is  fo  univerfally 
prevalent. 

In  favour  of  this  miftaken  opinion  it  has  been  faid,  that  the 
exchanges  might,  and  do,  frequently  vary  before  orders  can 
be  duly  executed.     'Tis  true,  the  exchanges  may  vary  from 
the  time  of  orders  to  that  of  execution  ;  fo  may  the  price  of 
all  other  commodities,   as  well  as  that  of  bills  of  exchange, 
(for  at  prefent  I  confider  them  in  the  fame  light)  in  which 
cafe  the  orders  given  are  not  complied  with,  if  they  cannot  be 
executed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  principal. 
But  if  the  merchant  who  gives  the  orders  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  ftate  of  the  trade  of  thofe  places  which  he  has  his 
eye  upon,  with  intent  to  advantage  himfelf  by  his  fkill  in  the 
arbitration,  'tis  as  likely  that  the  courfes  may  vary  equally,  if 
not  more  to  his  advantage,  than  he  at  firft  found  them,  and 
which  induced  him  to  give  fuch  orders  at  all :   for  prices 
equally  proportionable   to  thofe  from  whence  he  made  his 
computation,  will  anfwer  the  like  degree  of  profit  to  him. 
If  a  correfpondent  happens  to  be  ignorant  of  your  intentions, 
and  of  thofe  fecret  calculations,  which  are  the  rudder  of  your 
conduct,  'tis  no  great  difficulty  to  give  him  fuch  variety  of 
proportional  prices  as   may  direct  him  to  the  end  aimed  at. 
Yet  for  the  knowing  and  fkilful  merchant  to  have  to  do  with 
the  mere  mechanical  or  the  unfkilful,  is  difadvantageous  to  his 
interefts  where  knowledge  and  fagacity  are  required,  though 
.  jt  may  be  otherwife  upon  other  occafions  ;  for  merchants,  as 
well  as  others,  fometimes  play  upon  the  ignorance  of  corre- 
fpondents  lefs  knowing  than  themfelves. 
Thofe,  however,  who  are  fhrewd  exchangers  themfelves,  ge- 
nerally make  choice,  upon  thefe  negotiations,  of  correfpon- 
dents  not  lefs  fo;  and  then  they  are  certain  of  the  gain  de- 
figned,  or  that  their  orders  (hall  remain  unexecuted  till  the 
advantageous  crifis  happens  to  fall  out. 

But  there  is  a  rifque  in  all  this,  fay  others,  who  are  as  wife 
as  the  former.  Wherein,  I  afk,  is  the  greater  rifque,  in 
trufting  a  man  with  a  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  goods  to 
fell  for  your  account,  or  a  thoufand  pounds  in  money,  by 
ordering  him  to  draw  that  fum  on  you  by  exchange  ?  If  the 
fales  and  returns  of  goods  are  made  within  the  year,  or  two, 
or  more,  'tis  well  ;  but,  if  A  orders  B  to  draw  a  ioool.  on 
him  at  ufance,  or  double  ufance,  he  may  order  C  to  draw 
on  B  by  way  of  reimburfement,  or  might  have  been  obliged, 
from  the  circumftances  of  his  trade  and  affairs,  to  have  fuf- 
fered  C  to  have  drawn  on  him,  or  have  been  obliged  to  have 
remitted  C. 

Befides,  fuch  is  the  fhortnefs  of  time  which  bills  of  exchange 
run,  in  comparifon  to  the  time  before  the  returns  for  goods 
are  made,  that  dealings  in  exchange  with  fkill  and  precaution 


are,  in  the  general,  far  lefs  hazardous  than  dealing  in  good:, 
ftiipping,  or  infurancing.  There  are,  however,  meafures 
to  be  taken  to  render  the  hazard  in  traffic  by  exchange  lefi 
than  moft  people,  who  have  not  duly  confidered  this  fubject, 
may  be  acquainted  with.  But  it  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  Iriftruct 
my  fuperiors  ;  thefe  admonitions  are  chiefly  intended  for  the 
rifing  generation  of  young  merchants,  whom  in  particular, 
we  fhall  always  be  ambitious  to  profit.  The  fanction  and 
authority,  alfo,  that  a  bill  of  exchange  carries  with  it,  ftill 
leffen  the  hazard  in  dealing  therein.— -This  may  deferve  at- 
tention. 

Of  all  the  reafons  I  have  heard  given  by  way  of  objection  to 
the  ftudy  and  practice  of  this  part  of  exchange,  there  is  one, 
I  think,  very  weak  and  contemptible  :  it  is,  that,  if  there  are 
any  extraordinary  advantages  to  be  made  by  this  myftery  of 
exchange,  the  Jews  are  the  chief  who  have  engrofled  this 
bufinefs  to  themfelves. 

Whatever  honour  this  may  be  to  the  fagacity  and  penetration 
of  the  Jew  merchants  and  remitters,  it  is  no  great  credit  to 
theChriftian  ones,  that  the  Jews  fhouid  prove  their  fuperiors 
herein.  Ah  !  but  the  Jews  have  a  more  general  correfpon- 
dence among  one  another,  and  better  intelligence,  and,  there- 
fore, can  carry  on  this  fpecies  of  commerce  with  more  eafe 
and  fecurity.  How  fo  !  Can't  Chriftian  merchants  obtain  as 
univerfal  and  beneficial  a  correfpondence  as  Jews  with  Jews, 
if  they  are  equally  capable  to  fupport  it  ?  When  a  merchant 
has,  by  his  fkill  and  conduct,  his  integrity  and  fortune,  duly 
eftablifhed  a  reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  there  is  no  end 
of  his  correfpondence,  with  Jews  as  well  as  Chriftians  and 
Turks,  &c.  for  foreigners,  who  are  complete  merchants  and 
exchangers  themfelves,  rejoice  at  meeting  with  a  correfpon- 
dent of  the  like  ftamp,  by  reafon  of  his  greater  ability  to  pro- 
mote their  reciprocal  interefts. 

Thefe  objections,  and  others  of  the  like  kind,  I  muft  pre- 
fume  to  fay,  betray  nought  but  downright  ignorance  in  the 
fubject  of  exchanges,  if  the  people  mean-  as  they  fpeak  ;  and 
demonftrate  that  fuch  perfons  are  really  unacquainted  with  the 
very  elements  of  the  profitable  part  of  exchange. 
The  only  excufe  can  be  made  for  fome  people  is,  that  they" 
are  not  in  earneft  when  they  talk  in  this  manner,  but  ufe  thefe 
objections,  as  an  artifice  to  keep  others  out  of  the  like  gainful 
way  of  traffic.     If  this  be  the  cafe,  I  would  only  obferve, 
that  the  more  knowing  merchants  and  exchangers  in  general 
are  in  this  branch,  as  well  as  all  others  relating  to  commerce, 
the  more  will  they  enrich  themfelves,  as  well  as  the  nation  : 
and  the  better  able  fhall  we  be  to  give  bread  to  the  poor, 
and  make  the  whole  human  fpecies  happy,  by  dint  of  a  fair 
and  honourable  commerce.     And  this  I  ferioufly  aver  is  the 
moft  prevalent  motive  to  dedicate  my  life  to  the  cultivation 
of  arts,  which  have  fo  defirable  a  tendency  :  and,  as  my  en- 
deavours have  already  ftirred  up  others  to  the  like  applica- 
tions, fo  I  hope  the  number  will  daily  increafe  ;  to  whom  I 
fhall  gratefully  acknowledge  my  obligations  for  any  informa- 
tion they  may  pleafe  to  communicate  to  me,  or  for  their  can- 
did rectification  of  any  miftakes  which  I  may  be  liable  to  ; 
defiring  them  to  confider,  that,  as  the  fubject  I  am  engaged 
in  is  fo  univerfal,  we  are  liable  fometimes  to  be  attended  with 
mifinformations. 

Nor  is  this  knowledge  in  the  exchange  neceflary  only  to  the 
pretty  conftant  dealers  in  monies  and  bills  ;  for,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  lately  upon  another  occafion,    *  Whoever  trades  as  a 

*  merchant,  that  is  to  fay,  as  an  exporter  and  importer,  in 
'  Europe,  muft  of  neceffity  have  to  do  with  drawing  and  re- 
'  mitting  ;  and,  if  fo,  he  fhouid  by  no  means  be  unacquainted 
'  with  thofe  arts  of  making  the  beft  advantage  by  fo  doing  : 
1  but  this  is  not  poflible  to  be  done  without  being  tho- 
1  roughly  fkilled  in  their  arbitration  to  a  demonstrative  ex- 
«  attitude. 

*  The  more  general  the  trade  of  a  merchant  is,  the  more 
'  univerfal  fhouid  his  knowledge  in  this  particular  be.  And 
4  thofe  who  may  have  views  in  dealing  largely  by  exchange, 

*  will  certainly  find  their  account  beyond  expectation  in  be- 
'  ing  fundamentally  grounded  in  this  extraordinary  fubject : 

*  for  a  trader  of  a  good  general  foreign  correfpondence  may, 
'  by  this  means,  gain  more  by  dint  of  credit  and  fkill,  than 
c  others  unacquainted  herewith  can  do  by  dint  of  hard 
'  money  *.' 


•  See  The  Merchant's  Public  Counting- houfe :  Or,  New 
Mercantile  Inititution,  by  ivlalachy  Foftlethwayt ;  printed 
for  John  and  Paul  Knapton,  pages  18,  19. 

This  I  have  demonftrated  to  thofe  who  underftand  me  ;  and 
it  will  appear  more  and  more  confpicuous  throughout  the 
whole  fcope  of  this  work. 

It  does  not  always  fall  out,  that  the  intereft  of  private  traders 
coincides  with  that  of  the  nation  in  general  ;  but,  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  it  docs  :  for  while  our  merchants  of  ingenuity 
are  gaining  advantages  to  themfelves  by  their  fkill  in  the  ex- 
changes, they  neceffarily  contribute  to  rule  and  controul  the 
courfes  of  exchange  in  general,  more  and  more  in  the  fa- 
vour of  our  country  than  otherwife  they  could  be,  if  thefe 
practices  are  purfued  by  merchants  in  foreign  countries,  and 
neglected,    through   want  of  fkill,    by  thofe  in  our  own  : 

and, 


ARC 


ARC 


and,  the  more  the  exchanges  are,  by  this  means,  kept  in  our 
favour,  the  greater  will  the  general  ballancc  of  trade  turn  in 
the  favour  of  the  nation,  or  the  lefs  to  its  difadvantage,  in 
the  ballance  of  trade  with  particular  nations.  For,  as  I  have 
obferved  in  my  before-cited  treatife,  in  the  cafe  of  Sir  Thomas 
Grcfham,  *  When  the  exchange  is  againft  a  nation,  the 
«  goods  exported  from  that  nation  are  fold  for  fo  much  lefs, 
4  and  goods  imported  from  the  other  dearer,  as  the  exchange 

*  is  above  the  par ;  fo  that  the  exchange,  being  once  againft 
«  a  nation,  contributes  to  keep  itfelf  fo.     The  exchange  with 

*  Holland  being  generally  againft  England  in  time  of  peace  ab 
«  well  as  war,  affects  this  kingdom  of  Great- Britain   more 

*  perhaps,  than  has  been  fo  thoroughly  weighed  and  confidcr- 

*  ed  as  could  be  defired  :  for,  as  Amfterdam  is  made  the  center 

*  of  commercial  correfpondence  between  the  feveral  parts  of 

*  Europe,    the  rate  of  exchange  between   us  and  Holland 

*  muft  proportionally  affect  that  between  us  and  other  coun- 

*  tries  with  which  we  have  dealings  ;  more  efpecially  with 

*  thofe  we  negotiate  bills  with  always  through  the  medium 

*  of  Holland*.* 

•  See  the  Merchant's  Public  Counting  houfe  :  Or,  New  Mer- 
cantile Inftitution,  p.  61.  Or  the  article  Merc antill- 
College  in  this  Dictionary. 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  regard  to  the  practical  bufinefs  of 
our  Britifh  merchants,  and  our  foreign  money-negotiators  in 
general,  it  is  apparent,  that  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  thofe 
ufeful  fubjects  of  thefe  kingdoms  not  only  to  fecure  the  advan- 
tages of  the  exchariges  to  themfelves,  but  greatly  to  contri- 
bute to  make  the  London  courfe  of  exchange  influence  thofe 
of  all  Europe,  td  the  general  benefit  of  the  nation,  as  Am- 
fterdam hath  done  for  near  half  a  century,  to  the  unfpeakable 
emolument  of  that  ftate. 

For  more  matter  on  this  head,  fee  the  article  Exchanges, 
and  the  capital  cities  of  trade  and  exchange  throughout  Eu- 
rope, under  their  refpective  provinces,  principalities,  duchies, 
counties,  &c.  according  to  the  general  difpofition  of  this 
work. 

ARBITRATOR.    See  ARBITER. 

ARCHETYPE,  the  name  given  at  the  mint  to  the  original 
weight,  or  ftandard,  which  is  kept  there,  and  by  which  all 
other  weights  ought  to  be  examined  and  adjufted. 

ARCH1FOU.     SeeAtc»yiFou. 

ARCHIPELAGO,  fignifies  a  clufter  of  iflarids.  The  ancients 
knew  hardly  any  other  archipelago  but  that  of  the  JEgean 
Sea,  which  is  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  voyages 
which  the  moderns  have  taken  to  the  Eaft-Indies  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  difcovery  of  America,  have 
acquainted  us  with  a  great  many  more  archipelagos,  as  thofe 
of  St.  Lazarus,  of  the  Maldives,  of  the  Philippines,  of  the 
Moluccoes,  of  the  Mariannas,  or  Ladrones,  of  Mexico,  and 
fomc  others. 

We  fpeak  in  their  proper  places  of  the  trade  that  is  carried 
en  in  all  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelagos  of  Afia  and  America ; 
but,  as  to  the  trade  of  the  Archipelago  of  the  ,/Egean  Sea, 
•which  it  very  much  concerns  the  European  merchants  to  be 
acquainted  with,  it  being,  as  it  were,  in  their  neighbourhood, 
we  prefume  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafcd  to  meet  with  a 
particular  account  of  it  in  this  place.  We  refer,  therefore, 
the  reader  to  the  particular  articles  of  the  Ladrones,  Mo- 
luccoes, Philippines,  and  other  iflands,  for  an  account 
of  their  trade,  and  we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  here  to  the 
y  iflands  which  compofe  the  Archipelago  of  the  ^Egean  Sea  ; 
but  we  (hall  fpeak  of  fuch  only  as  are  confiderable  enough 
to  be  vifited  by  the  fhips  of  the  European  nations,  for  there 
are  fome  which  are  inhabited  by  a  few  fifhermen  only,  and 
others  which  fervc  but  as  a  fanctuary  to  fome  caloyers,  or 
Greek  monks,  more  wretched  ftill  than  the  fifhermen. 
For  the  reader's  conveniency  we  fhall  fet  down  here  thefe 
iflands,  not  according  to  their  geographical  fituation,  but  in 
an  alphabetical  order  ;  but  we  fhall  obferve  firft^  that  all  thefe 
iflands  lie  between  the  35th  and  40th  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. Some  of  them  are  called  Cyclades,  becaufe  they  form 
as  it  were  a  crown,  or  circle,  round  the  ifle  of  Delos  ;  the 
others  are  called  Sporades,  becaufe  they  are  difperfed  here 
and  there,  and  lie  without  any  order  between  Afia  and  the 
ifle  of  Candia. 


The  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  and  their 
trade. 

Amorgos. 

Andros. 

Antiparos. 

Candia,  a  large  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  fituated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Archipelago.  It  was  anciently  known  by 
the  name  of  Creta,  and  is  about  1600  miles  diftant  from  Mar- 
feilles,  600  from  Conftantinople,  400  from  Damieta  in  Egypt, 
300  from  Cyprus,  100  from  Milo,  and  40  from  Cerigo. 
The  trade  which  is  carried  on  in  this  ifland  is  confiderable, 
and  molt  of  the  Chriflian  nations  who  traffic  in  the  ports  of 
the  Levant  have  confuls  here.  The  towns  in  this  ifland  which 
have  the  greateft  trade  are,   Canea,  Retirao,  Candia,   and 


Girapetra.  I  11c  French  confjl  refide:,  at  Cnea,  and  yet 
there  arc  not  above  10  or  12  merchants  of  that  nation  fettled 
there. 

The  country  about  this  town,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  ifland, 
is  covered  with  olive  trees,  which  in  a  manner  never  die,  be- 
caufe it  never  freezes  here.  The  oil  made  of  the  fruit  is  very 
good,  and  the  chief  article  of  the  trade  of  the  ifland.  When 
there  is  a  good  crop  of  olives,  they  can  make  about  300,000 
meafures  of  oil.  In  the  year  1699  the  people  of  Provence 
bought  200,000  meafures  for  their  fhare  only;  and  in  I700, 
after  the  crop  was  gathered  in,  oil  was  worth  but  from  36  to 
40  parats  per  meafure,  or,  at  mod,  44,  reckoning  the  parat 
at  the  rate  of  6  liards  French  money  (which  at  that  time 
amounted  to  about  5  farthings  Englifh)  and  the  meafure,  at 
the  rate  of  8  ocos  and  £,  the  oco  weighing  3  pounds  and  a 
£.  It  rofe,  indeed,  afterwards,  to  60  and  66  parats,  by  the 
eagernefs  of  the  French  traders,  who  out-bid  each  other. 
This  oil  is  proper  for  the  foap  makers  of  Marfeillcj;,  efpecially 
when  the  oil  of  Provence  happens  to  fail.  The  beft  in  the 
ifland  is  that  of  Canea  and  of  Retimo  ;  that  of  Girapetra  is 
black  and  muddy,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  of  this  laft  place 
are  ufed  to  ftir  the  oil  and  the  lees  together  with  a  ftick,  be- 
fore they  pour  it  out  of  the  jars,  in  order  to  fell  all  together. 
There  is  alfo  bought  in  Candia  a  great  deal  of  wine  and 
malmfcy.  The  malmfey  of  Retimo  is  reckoned  the  beft. 
The  French  keep  a  vice-conful  in  the  laft-mentioned  town. 
The  other  commodities  of  this  ifland  are  gum  adraganth, 
laudanum,  wool,  filk,  honey,  wax,  cheefe,  cotton,  and  fe- 
famum.  One  might  alfo  buy  wheat  there,  which  is  excel- 
lent, particularly  about  the  town  of  Candia  j  but  the  expor- 
tation of  it  is  often  prohibited. 
Chio,  or  Scio.  This  ifland,  which  the  Turks,  who  are  at 
prefent  in  poffeflion  of  it,  call  Salzizadaki,  or  Sachezada, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  ifle  of  maftic,  is  one  of  the  largeft  and 
beft- peopled  in  the  Archipelago. 

It's  commerce  is  very  confiderable,  but  yet  much  lefs  (o  than 
might  be  reafonably  expected  from  the  great  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  feveral  merchandizes  which  grow,  or  are 
manufactured  there. 

Wine,  butter,  filk,  cotton,  turpentine  and  maftic,  from 
whence  it  took  its  new  name,  are  the  chief  productions,  which 
make  the  Europeans  go  thither,  efpecially  the  Englifh  and 
French,  who  have  confuls  here,  as  being  one  of  the  moft  im- 
portant ports  of  the  Levant. 

It  is  reckoned  that  there  is  above  100  crowns  worth  of  fpun 
filk  bought  here  every  year,  befides  a  great  many  fluff's  made 
in  the  ifland,  and  amongft  others,  damafks,  fattins,  and  taf- 
faties,  orluftrings,  which  are  carried  to  Cairo,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  other  towns  on  the  coafts  of  Barbary  and  Anatolia,  and 
particularly  to  Conftantinople. 

The  cotton  is  either  in  the  wool,  or  fpun  ;  a  great  deal  of  it 
is  alfo  ufed  in  manufacturing  fuftians  and  dimities,  which  are 
reckoned  pretty  good,  and  defigned  for  the  fame  places  as  the 
filk-ftuffs. 

As  for  the  maftic,  wherein  confifts  the  chief  trade  of  this 
ifland,  it  being  hardly  to  be  met  with  any  where  elfe,  the 
beft  of  it  is  defigned  for  the  Grand  Signior,  or  rather  for  the 
ladies  of  his  feraglio  ;  fo  that  what  the  Europeans  buy  there 
can  be  nothing  but  the  refufe,  which  the  officer,  lent  thither 
by  the  Porte  to  watch  the  gathering  of  this  precious  gum,  did 
not  judge  fine  enough  to  be  fent  to  Conftantinople.  We 
mention  in  another  place  the  plant  which  produces  the  maftic, 
its  ufe  and  its  trade. 

We  fhall  add  to  this  the  account  which  Mr.  Tournefort  gives 
us  of  this  ifland,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  voyage  into  the 
Levant,  letter  2. 

The  wine  of  Chio  is  pleafant  and  flomachical.  There  are 
three  forts  of  it :  the  one  hasfbmething  of  that  tartnefs  which 
afterwards  turns  into  ftrength  :  the  next  is  lufcious,  or  fweet ; 
and  the  third  has  fomething  of  both. 

The  grapes  of  which  they  make  thefe  three  forts  of  wine  are 
cut  in  Auguft.  After  they  have  let  them  dry  7  or  8  days,  they 
prefs  them,  and  then  let  them  (land  in  tubs  to  work,  the  cel- 
lar being  all  the  while  clofe  fhut.  In  order  to  make  the  beft 
wine,  they  mix  with  the  blatk  grapes  a  kind  of  white  grapes, 
which  are  of  the  form  of  a  pcach-ftone  :  bur,  in  making 
nectar,  which  ftiH  goes  under  that  name  in  Chio,  they  ufe 
another  fort  of  grapes,  fomewhat  ftyptic,  which  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  fwallow  them  when  one  eats  them  :  but  that  ftyptic 
tafte  turns  afterwards  into  fweetnefs,  when  mixed  with  com- 
mon grapes. 

They  do  not  gather  much  above  200  muids,  or  hogfheads, 
of  oil  at  Chio,  each  muid  weighing  400  ocos,  at  the  rate  of 
3  pounds  2  ounces  per  oco. 

The  French  export  alfo  honey  and  wax  from  this  iiLnd  :  but 
the  moft  confiderable  commodity  of  the  country  is  filk,  of 
which  they  make  yearly  60,000  maffes,  which,  at  half  a 
pound  per  mafs,  amounts  to  30,000  pounds  French  weight 
(or  to  32,700  pounds  avoirdupois,  ico  pounds  in  France 
making  109  pounds  Englifh  weight).  That  filk  is  almoft 
all  ufed  in  the  ifland,  in  the  manufacturing  of  velvets,  damafks, 
and  other  fluffs,  defigned  for  Afia,  Egypt,  and  Barbary  j 
they  fometimes  mix  gold  and  filver  with  filk  in  thefe  fluffs. 
Each  pound  of  filk  pays  at  the  cuftom-houfe  a  duty  of  four 
tomins,  that  is  to  fay,   20   fols  French  money.     It  is  fold 
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fometimes  for  35  tomins  per  pound,  befides  which  the  buyer 

is  obliged  to  pay  the  duty. 

'I  he  other  commodities  of  this  ifland  are  wool,  cheefe,  figs, 

and  maftic:  thefe  figs  they  rear  by  caprification. 

The  Turks  and  the  French  ( I  fuppofe  it  fhould  be  Franks,  i.  e. 

Europeans)  pay  3  per  cent,  on  all  the  merchandizes  ot  the 

ifland  ;  the  Jews  and  Armenians  pay  5  per  cent. 

Metelin.  This  is  the  celebrated  Lefbos  of  the  ancients.  It 
produces  good  wheat,  excellent  oil,  and  the  beft  figs  in  the 
Archipelago.  It  affords  alfo  a  great  deal  of  wine,  which 
has  loil  nothing  of  its  former  reputation.  Here  grow,  like- 
wife,  abundance  of  fir-trees,  of  which  they  make  mafts  and 
boards,  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand  throughout  all  the 
Levant. 

.Milo.  Before  the  king  of  France  had  forbidden  his  fubje&s 
to  cruife  again!:  the  Turks  in  thofe  feas,  the  ifle  of  Milo  was 
the  moft  common  retreat  of  thofe  honeft  corfairs,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  continual  fair,  where  they  came  and  fold  their  prizes: 
and,  as  this  made  the  ifle  abound  with  all  forts  of  commodi- 
ties, it  had  almoft  banifhed  all  other  trade  from  it. 
But,  at  prelent,  they  have  a  pretty  confiderable  commerce  in 
wine,  oil,  fait,  fulphur.  a'.lum,  cotton,  fefamum,  coloquin- 
tida,  and  all  forts  of  pulfe. 
Salt  is  fold  there  for  a  trifle. 

The  fulphur  of  Milo  is  extremely  fine,  and  has  a  greenifh 
and  fhining  caft.  It  is  to  be  found  in  large  pieces  by  dig- 
ging the  ground,  and  in  deep  veins  in  the  quarries,  whence 
mill-ftones  are  taken. 

Cotton  is  very  fine  here,  and  fells  well  :  one  may  buy  it, 
however,  for  afequin  per  100  weight,  when  it  is  ftill  in  the 
pod,  that  is  to  fay,  wrapped  up  within  the  fruit ;  and  for  10 
or  11  florins,  when  it  is  picked,  and  without  the  pod. 
There  is  alfo  at  Milo  a  kind  of  chalk,  fit  to  be  ufed  inftead 
of  foap.  It  is  as  good  as  the  Cimolean  earth,  that  comes 
from  Argentiere, 

They  have  alfo  here  a  prodigious  fale  of  mill-ftones,  and  fur- 
nifh  not  only  all  the  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  with  them, 
but  even  Constantinople,  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  and  a  great 
part  of  Egypt.  The  quarries  are  fo  plentiful,  that  they  af- 
ford, one  year  with  another,  a  revenue  of  above  50,000 
livres  to  the  grand  Seignor. 

This  ifland  furnifhes  almoft  all  the  fhips  that  fail  in  the  Me- 
diterranean with  pilots,  none  being  better  acquainted  with 
that  fea  than  they  are. 

-Micone,  and,  in  the  Franc  language,  or  lingua  Franca,  Mi- 
coni.  Its  habour  is  very  good,  and  its  foil  produces  abun- 
dance of  commodities  proper  for  trade.  The  feamen  of  Mi- 
cone  are  reckoned  the  beft  of  all  thofe  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
feem  to  vie  with  thofe  of  Milo;  and,  indeed,  the  ifland  of 
Micone  alone  can  furnifh  500  mariners,  and  above  100  vef- 
fels  for  the  trade  of  thofe  iflands,  and  40  or  50  large  ketches 
for  that  of  Turkey  and  the  Morea. 

The  trade  to  Turkey  confifts  in  leather,  particularly  in  Mo- 
rocco and  Cordovan  leather,  which  they  go  and  lade  atSiagi, 
near  Smyrna,  and  at  Scalanova.  The  trade  to  Morea  con- 
fifts chiefly  of  wine  :  the  people  of  Micone  make,  one  year 
with  another,  from  25  to  30,000  barrels,  each  barrel  weigh- 
ing 50  ocos,  that  is  to  fay,  150  pounds  French  weight. 
Every  ketch  can  carry  7  or  800  barrels. 
Befides  the  French  conful,  there  are  alfo  in  this  ifland  an 
En"lifh  and  a  Dutch  conful,  though  the  two  laft  mentioned 
nations  fend  a  few  fhips  thither,  but  the  Greeks  who  trade 
there,  put  themfelves  under  their  prote&ion. 
The  French  fhips,  defigned  for  Smyrna  and  for  Conftantino- 
ple,  always  pafs  through  the  canal  of  Tine  and  Micone.  Be- 
fides thefe  veffels,  which  touch  at  Micone,  there  come  often 
hither  barques  of  Provence,  that  lade  corn,  filk,  cotton,  and 
other  merchandifes  of  the  neighbouring  iflands. 

Naxia.  Though  there  be  hardly  any  harbour  in  this  ifland, 
yet  they  have  a  pretty  good  trade.  The  chief  commodities 
bought  here  are  barley,  wines,  figs,  cotton,  filk,  flax,  cheefe, 
fait,  oxen,  fheep,  mules,  emery  and  oil. 

There  is  alfo  laudanum  to  be  met  with  here,  but  it  is  full  of 
filth,  goat's  hair  and  wool,  the  inhabitants  not  taking  care  to 
gather  it  with  whips  as  they  do  in  Candia,  cutting  only  off  the 
hair,  or  wool,  of  the  animals  which  have  rubbed  themfelves 
againft  the  fhrubs  that  produce  it. 
Olive-oil  is  very  cheap  in  Naxia  ;  fait  is  cheaper  ftill. 
Emery  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  the  ifland  by  the  hufband- 
men,  whence  it  is  carried  to  the  fea-fide  to  be  embarked  at 
St.  John  Triangata.  TheEnglifh  often  take  it  in  for  ballaft  ; 
and  it  cofts  them  commonly  but  a  crown  the  20  quintals,  each 
quintal  weighing  140  pounds. 

The  marble  of  Naxia  is  very  much  valued.  The  French  keep 
a  conful  in  this  ifland. 

PaROS.  This  ifland  was  formerly  very  famous  for  its  white 
marble,  which  the  fculptors,  for  their  bufinefs,  preferred  be- 
fore all  other  forts  of  marble  ;  and  fome  pretend  that  moft  of 
the  ancient  ftatues  which  have  been  preferved  till  this  time 
were  made  of  the  marble  of  Paros. 

The  modern  fculptors  are  not  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the 
ancients  ;  and  the  moft  fkilful  agree,  that  the  marble  of 
Italy  is  preferable  to  that  of  Greece,  the  latter  being  of  too 
coarfc  a  grain,  and  apt  to  fplit,  or  fly,  when  it  it  Working  ; 
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whereas  the  former  is  foft,  and  feems  to  yield  to  the  chif- 
fel. 

It  is  thought  that  the  quarry  of  marble  in  Provence,  betwect 
Marfeilles  and  Pennes,  is  of  the  fame  grain  with  that  Gre- 
cian marble. 

The  trade  of  Paros  confifts  in  wheat,  barley,  wine,  fefamum, 
and  cotton  cloth.  It  produced  alfo  formerly  abundance  of 
oil  ;  but,  during  the  war  of  Candia,  the  Venetian  army  burnt 
almoft  all  the  olive  trees  in  this  ifland. 

Patino,  or  Pathmos.  This  ifland  is  very  fmall  ;  but  if  is 
become  very  famous  by  being  the  dwelling-place  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelift,  who  is  commonly  thought  to  have  written  his 
Revelation  here. 

This  ifland  produces  hardly  any  thing  proper  for  trade,  the. 
wheat,  barley,  and  figs  which  grow  there,  being  hardly  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  fupport  of  its  inhabitants.  But  then  they 
have  ketches,  and  a  great  many  other  fmailer  vefieis,  which 
they  ufe  to  fetch  corn  from  the  main  .'and,  and  even  from  the 
coaft  of  the  Black  Sea,  wherewith  to  lade  the  French 
fhips. 
There  is  in  this  ifland  a  vice-conful  from  France. 

Policandro.     This  is  a  fmall,  parched,  ftony  ifland.     Its  in- 
habitants are  very  poor,  and  have  but  little  trade,  all  the  corn, 
wine,  and  oil  they  gather  being  for  ttWif  own  ufe. 
Their  only  trade,  which  is   any  thing  confiderable,  confifts 
in  cotton-cloth,  fit  for  napkins,  which  is  extremely  cheap. 

Samos  They  drive  in  this  ifland  a  pretty  confiderable  trade. 
The  cuftom-houfe  duties,  indeed,  are  farmed  out  but  for 
10,000  crowns;  but  then  the  aga  who  demands  them  <*ets 
as  much  more,  which  he  does  not  account  for. 
The  mufcadine  grapes  are  the  fineft  and  beft  fruit  in  the 
ifland  ;  but  the  wine  made  with  them  is  none  of  the  moft  ex- 
cellent, which  is  thought  to  be  owing  to  the  bad  method  of 
making  it :  that  which  is  made  for  the  ufe  of  the  Europeans 
fettled  at  Smyrna,  is  commonly  pretty  good,  becaufe  they  are 
more  careful  in  making  it,  and  mix  no  water  with  it,  as  moft 
of  the  Greeks  are  ufed  to  do. 

The  Greeks,  who  buy  the  wine  in  the  ifland  pay  4  or  c  per 
cent,  duty  on  exportation  according  to  the  cuftom  houfe  of- 
ficer's fancy  :  the  French  pay  but  half  of  that  duty.  Moft 
of  the  wine  is  carried  to  Chio,  Rhodes,  and  Napoli  de  Ro- 
mania. 

The  oil  of  Samos  is  pretty  good,  but  the  ifland  does  not  pro- 
duce plenty  of  it,  the  beft  crops  hardly  amounting  to  8  or 
900  barrels.  The  Greeks  pay  4  per  cent,  duty  of  exporta- 
tion on  this  commodity,  and  the  French  but  two. 
The  dry  figs  at  Samos,  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  only  ; 
they  are  very  white,  and  three  or  four  times  bigger  than  thofe 
of  Marfeilles,  but  not  fo  delicate.  They  make  no  ufe  of 
caprification  here,  as  they  do  in  moft  of  the  other  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago. 

This  ifland  can  alfo  afford  yearly  400  quintals  of  pitch, 
which  fells  for  a  crown  per  quintal,  and  pays  4  per  cent  duty 
of  exportation. 

Another  commodity  of  this  ifland  is  velami,  called  velamda, 
by  the  modern  Greeks  (it  is  the  fhell  of  a  fort  of  acorn)  which 
is  ufed  to  tan  leather.  They  lade  a  great  quantity  of  it  for 
Venice  and  Ancona. 

Laftly,  they  export  from  thence  filk,  honey,  wax,  fcammony, 
wool,  feveral  forts  of  bole,  and  emery. 

The  fcammony  of  Samos  is  not  very  good  ;  it  is  reddifli, 
hard  and  tough,  and  confequently  not  eafily  reduced  into 
powder  :  it  is  alfo  found  to  purge  too  violently.  This  drug 
is  ufed  in  Anatolia,  and  not  fent  into  Europe.  It  pays  no 
duty. 

Amongft  the  boles,  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bavonda  is 
reckoned  the  beft  ;  it  is  of  a  deep  red  ;  very  fine,  and  very 
dry.  It  is  a  kind  of  natural  faffron  of  Mars,  or  crocus 
Martis. 

Oker  is  very  common  here  ;  it  becomes  of  a  pretty  fine  yel- 
low, when  flightly  expofed  to  the  fire,  and  of  a  reddifh  brown, 
when  left  longer  expofed  to  it.  This  kind  of  earth  is  infipid, 
and  gives  naturally  a  fillmot  colour. 

There  is  to  be  found  near  Carlovafli  another  bole  very  black, 
and  much  finer  ;  they  ufe  it  to  dye  black  with. 

Santorini.     This  ifland  is  properly  nothing  but  a  large  rock, 
intirely  of  pumice-ftone.    The  French  conful  refides  at  Sca- 
ro,  a  fmall  town  built  in  the  bottom  of  the  harbour.     The 
inhabitants  are  extremely  laborious,   and  very  fond  of  trade. 
The  commodities   which  they  afford  their  neighbours  are 
barley,  wine,  cotton,  and  lemons. 
The  wine  is  the  colour  of  Rhenifh,  but  very  ftrong. 
They  prune  the  cotton-bufhes  there,  as  they  do  the  vine. 
Thefe  bufhes  or  fhrubs  grow  pretty  much  to  the  fize  and  lhapc 
of  our  currant  bufhes,  and  yet  the  cotton  they  produce  is  of 
the  fame  kind  with  that  which  the  botanifts  call  herb  cotton, 
and  which  they  diftinguifh  from  the  fhrub-cottorl. 
As  for  the  callicoes,  the  fineft  are  made  by  nuns,  either  of  the 
Latin  or  Greek  rite.     Thofe  that  are  quilted  are  chiefly  va- 
lued, great  quantities  of  which  are  exported  to  Candia,  to 
Morea,  and  throughout  the  whole  Archipelago. 

Sikino.  The  trade  of  this  ifland  confifts  chiefly  in  wheat, 
which  is  reckoned  the  beft  in  the  Archipelago.  The  tartanes 
of  Provence  lade  large  quantities  of  it,  and  have  almoft  en- 
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groffcd  tills  whole  trade,  fincc  that  of  Cape  Negro  on  the 
Coair  of  Barbarv  has  been  discontinued.  The  Turks,  indeed, 
gre  not  very  well  pleated  to  tec  their  corn  carried  away,  and 
often  reckon  it  amongft  the  commodities,  of  which  the  ex- 
portation is  prohibited  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  corrupt  their  cuflom- 
houfe  officers. 

The  other  commodities  of  Sikino,  are  wine,  fomc  cotton,  and 
fie;s ;  the  latter  are  excellent  here,  when  frefti  ;  but  it  is  other- 
wife,  when  they  are  dried,  becaufe  they  put  them  into  an  oven 
to  preterve  them  from  worms. 
There  is  a  conful  of  the  French  nation  in  Sikino. 
Siphanto.     This  ifland   is  but  fix  miles   diftant  from  Milo. 
The  commodities  exported  from  hence  are  oil,  capers,  filk, 
calicoes,  figs,  wax,  honey,  and  tefamum. 
There  are  two  forts  of  calicoes;  that  called  efcamite,  which 
is  plain  ;  and  the  other  dimitty,  which  is  quilted  ;  the  latter  is 
much  the  fineft,  and  there  is  a  large  demand  for  it. 
This  ifland  produces  alfo  plenty  of  cotton,  but  it  is  all  uted 
on  the  fpot  for  the  manufactory  of  thefe  calicoes,  and  they 
are  even  obliged  to  import  a  great  deal  from  the  neighbour- 
ing iflands. 

The  filk  is  pretty  fine,  but  there  is  but  little  of  it. 
SkYROS.     Its  whole  trade  confilts  in  wheat,  barley,  wine,  and 
wax.     The  French  lade  here  fome  barques  with  wheat  and 
barley;  the  wine  is  carried  to  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and 
is  fold  at  Skyros  but  for  a  crown   per  barrel.     As  for  wax, 
they  feldom  gather  above  a  hundred  quintals  per  ann.  here  is 
alfo  excellent  chcete. 
SvRA.     The  commodities   it  produces,  which  are  proper  for 
trade,  are  excellent  cheete,  but   in   fmall  quantities,  a  great 
deal  of  barley  and  wine,  figs,  olives,  and  cotton. 
Thermia.     This  is  one  of   the  iflands  of  the   Archipelago, 
where  the  French  keep  a  conful.     The  chief  trade  of  the  in- 
habitants confifls  in  filk,  which  is  reckoned   full  as  good  as 
that  of  Tinos,  another  ifland  of  the  Archipelago. 
The  other  commodities  exported  from  Thermia,  are  wine, 
honey,  wax,  wool,  and  cotton,  of  which  they  make  teveral 
forts  of  linnens,  and  particularly  a  kind  of  very  pretty  yellow 
gawz,  of  which  the  women  in  this  ifland  make  veils. 
Tinos.     This  fmall  ifland  lies  pretty  near  that  of  Andros. 
The  chief  commerce  of  Tinos  confifls  in  filk. 
This  filk  is  the  beft  prepared  of  all  that  is  fold  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, and,  except  that  it  is  not  proper  for  making  fluffs,  it 
may  be  uted  in  all  other  forts  of  works,  as  knit  ftockings  and 
gloves,  ribbonds,  and  fewing  filk. 

The  French  buy  up  almoft  all  the  filk  of  this  ifland  :  they 
who  lade  it  for  Venice,  pay  no  duty  of  exportation  :  but  they 
muft  give  fecurity,  and  their  fureties  are  obliged  to  pay  the 
duty,  if  it  be  found  that  the  filk  was  carried  to  any  other 
place. 

This  ifland  belongs  to  the  Venetians,  and  the  French  have  a 
conful  there. 

Tinos  produces  wine,  figs,  olives,  wheat,  and  barley.     But, 
except  barley,  of  which  they   have  a  pretty  good   trade,  the 
reft  is  hardly  fufficient  for  the  occafions  of  the  inhabitants. 
Zia.     Its  commodities  are  wheat,  barley,  wine,  figs,  filk,  and 
a  great  deal  of  velani,  a  fort  of  acorn. 

The  filk  of  Zia  is  pretty  good  ;  when  the  inhabitants  would 
fpin  it,  they  commonly  meet  fcveral  together,  and  fit  on  the 
edge  of  their  terraffes,  to  let  the  fpindle  run  down  into  the 
ftreet,  which  they  afterwards  draw  up  again  by  winding  the 
filk. 

Pliny  and  fome  other  authors  aflert,  that  the  making  of  filk 
fluffs  was  invented  in  this  ifland.  But  M.  de  Tournefort,  in 
his  Voyage  into  the  Levant,  pretends  that  it  can  be  eafily 
proved  this  invention  is  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifle  of 
Cos. 

T  hey    make  at  Zia  cloaks  or  riding-coats  of   goat's  hair, 
■which  are  very  good  againft  the  rain,  and  can  hardly  be  wet 
through  ;    the    fluff  of    which    they  are  made  is  very  thin, 
and  flabby,  when  it  comes  from  the  loom  ;  but,  after  it  has 
been   welted  and   fulled  on  the  fand  and  with  tea-water,  the 
threads  become  fo  clofe  and    tight,    that  it  is,  as  it   were, 
impenetrable  to  rain.     That  the  threads  may  clofe  uniformly, 
and  that  the  fluffs  may  not  flirink,  they  flretch  them  in  the 
fun  upon  poles,  with  weights  of  ftone  at  the  bottom. 
There  are  two  forts  of  figs  at  Zia,  which  are  cultivated  as  in 
moft  of  the  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  by  giving  them 
that  kind  of  drefling  which  the  ancients  did,  and  the  moderns 
do  ftill,  call  caprification. 
Salonichi,    anciently  Thessalonica,  is  a  tea-port,    fitu- 
ated  in  the  cod  of  a  gulph  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Archipela- 
go.    This  port  is  pretty  much  frequented  fince  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  There  are  a  French  and  a  Dutch  conful  here. 
There  come  hither  a  great  many  fhips  of  all  nations,  parti- 
cularly from  Marteilles,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  even  directly 
from  Holland  ;  but  chiefly  from  the  three  former  places,  efpe- 
cially  when  corn   is  fcarce  or  dear  in  France  or  Italy,  pro- 
vided the  Grand  Seignior  does  not  prohibit  the  admiffion  of 
thofe  fhips.     However,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  corn  exported 
by   ftealth,  not  indeed  from  Salonichi,  but  from   its  neigh- 
bourhood, as  Vollo,  &c.     It  is  paid  for  in  Spanifh  piafters,°in 
rofo-piaflers,  in  tequins,  or  any  other  coin  that  is  current  at 
Vol.  I. 


Salonichi  ;  and  the  merchants,  to  whom  the  fhips  are  con- 
figncd,  change  thofe  pieces  for  current  money  of  the  coun 
try,  which  are  folette-piafters.  Thefe  merchants  lend  a  clerk, 
or  any  other  trufty  perfon  en  board  the  veflel,  to  aftifl  the 
captain  or  fupercargo  to  get  in  his  ladin?,  at  fome  of  thofe 
places,  of  wheat  or  barley,  according  as  he  has  oecSfion  for 
cither. 

The  other  commodities  exported  from  Salonichi,  are  tobacco, 
cither  common,  or  that  fort  which  they  call  carada,  of  which 
(hips  or  barques  do  frequently  take  their  entire  lading:  cot- 
ton in  the  wool,  more  valued  than  that  of  Smyrna;  yellow 
wax,  a  great  quantity  of  which  is  brought  thither  from  Turkifh 
Walakhia;  undrefled  fheep's  wool,  of  teveral  qualities.  Sa- 
lonicas,  otherwite  called  abats,  both  broad  and  fmall:  thefe 
are  very  coarte  fluffs  of  white  wool,  proper  to  cloath  pca- 
fants  and  foldiers  ;  thefe  they  tend  fometimes  into  Piedmont, 
and  great  coats  for  teamen. 

The  commodities  tent  thither  are  indigo,  cochineal,  ginger, 
pepper,  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs,  brazil  wood,  logwood, 
and  Japan  wood  ;  fugars,  lead,  tin,  tinned  iron,  double  or 
fingle  ;  Englifh  broad  cloth,  other  cloth  after  the  manner  of 
England,  narrow  and  broad  ;  Dutch  coloured  cloths,  forted, 
trench  p^per,  almonds,  vcrdigreate,  and  fometimes  coffee 
from  the  American  iflands. 

The  Sevillane  piafieris  worth  at  Salonichi  212  afpers,  and  the 
Roufpi  tequin  412. 

The  quilot  makes  about  hilf  a  fac  of  Leghorn,  the  ocos  three 
pounds  and  a  half  of  the  fame  town,  and  the  pic  about  one 
Dutch  ell. 

N.  B.  It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  the  French  are  fo  care- 
ful of  their  trade,  as  to  keep  confuls  even  at  teveral  of  thefe 
fmall  iflands,  where  no  other  power  does. 
ARCHITECT,  he  who  draws  plans  and  defi^ns  of  edifices, 
directs  the  works,  and  commands  the  mafons,  carpenters, 
tilers,  and  other  workmen,  who  work  under  him. 
Though  there  is  a  great  difference  between  an  architect,  and 
a  mafter  builder,  the  one  profeffing  a  liberal  art,  and  the  other 
exercifing  a  trade ;  yet  in  France  they  are  often  taken  the  one 
for  the  other,  becaufe  they  can  both  be  equally  admitted  amono- 
the  experienced  and  fvvorn  architects  of  the  king,  created  by 
the  edicts  of  May  and  December  1690,  and  by  the  decla- 
ration of  Auguft  1691. 

Thefe  architect  officers  are  of  two  forts.     The  one  are  ftiled 
fworn  expert  citizens  or  burghers,  and  the  other  fworn  expert 
undertakers.     There  are  thirty  of  each. 
The  functions,  attributed  to  them  by  the  above-mentioned 
edicts  and  delaration,  are,  that  they  alone,    and   no  others, 
fhall,  within  the  city,  provoftfliips,  and    vifcounty  of  Paris, 
and  in   all  other  towns   and  places  within  the  kingdom   of 
France,  make  all  vifitations,  evaluations,  and  eftimatcs,  both 
amicably,  and   by  order  of  a  court  of  juftice,  in  all  matters 
relating  to  partitions,  adjudications  of   building?,  either  by 
auction  or  by  law,  houfes  or  other  buildings,  flanding  out  of 
the  proper  row,  imminent  danger  of  buildings  coming  down  ; 
and  to  works  of  mafonry,  carpenters,  joiners,  tilers,  fmiths, 
fculpture,  gilding,  painting,  furveying,  and  meafuring  of  land, 
and  generally  all  things  in  which  fkill  and  experience  are  re- 
quired. 
ARCHITECTURE,    the   art   of  erefting  buildings  of  every 
kind,  confident  with  the  principles  of  geometry. 
The  plan  or  projection  of  an  edifice  is  commonly  laid  down 
on  three  teveral  draughts. 

The  firft  is  a  plan,  which  exhibits  the  extent,  divifion,  and 
diftribution  of  the  ground  into  the  various  apartments  and 
other  conveniences  propoted. 

The  fecond  repretents  the  ftories,  their  heights,  and  the  exter- 
nal beauties  and  appearances  of  the  whole  building  :  this  is  ufii- 
ally  termed,  by  furveyors,  thedefign  or  elevation. 
The  third  is  commonly  diftinguUhed  by  the  fiction,  and  fhews 
the  internal  parts  of  the  fabric. 

From  thefe  three  diflindt  plans,  the  furveyor  forms  a  com- 
putation of  the  charges  of  the  whole  erection,  and  alfo  of  the 
time,  wherein  the  fame  may  be  completed. 
Our  work  being  intended  for  the  practical,  rather  than  the 
mere  fpeculative  life,  it  is  not  confiftent  with  the  tenour  of  our 
deiign  to  enter  deeply  into  the  theories  of  arts,  there  being 
variety  of  performances* of  this.kind  already. 
However,  where  we  cannot  fo  fatisfadtorily  communicate  our 
intention,  we  hope  to  be  excuted  from  touching  upon  the 
rational  principles,  on  which  fome  arts  are  founded,  and  re- 
ferring only  to  the  beft  authors,  who  have  excelled  in  their 
peculiar  province.  This  method  of  conducting  our  work, 
we  prefume,  may  have  its  utes,  more  efpecially  with  novifts, 
who  would  be  gladly  informed  of  the  beft  authors,  who  have 
exprefsly  written  upon  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  fcience, 
that  they  might  neither  lote  their  time  in  reading  what  may 
be  ufelefs  and  give  them  a  wrong  turn,  nor  fpend  their  money 
to  no  purpote. 

In  architectural  compofitions,  the  column,  being  the  princi- 
pal figure,  fhould  be  perfect  in  its  proportions,  as  they  are 
taught  by  the  ancients,  who  founded  the  art  on  natural  and 
geometrical  principles.  Accordingly  they  inftruct  us,  that 
the  height  of  the  column  fhould  be  meafured  by  its  diameter 
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without  any  fraction  or  remainder,  according  to  the  different 

proportions  of  each  order. 

Of  thefe  orders  there  are  five,  none  exceeding  ten  diameters 

in   height,  nor   lefs  than  ("even :  thofe  of  eight  and  ten  are 

efteemed  perfect,  the  reft  are  inferior. 

Their  names  and  proportions  are  as  follow,  including  bafe  and 

capital : 


The  Tufcan  is  in  height 

The  Doric     —     

The  Ionic       —         — 
The  Corinthian     


J  diameters. 

8  diameters. 

9  diameters. 
10  diameters. 


The  Roman,  or  Compofite  10  diameters. 

The  rules  for  the  proportion  of  columns  being  fettled,  the 
entablatures  muft  bear  a  proportion  to  them  in  each  order. 
For  this  Palladio  has  given  a  rule,  which  cannot  undergo  any 
great  change,  without  altering  the  unalterable  proportion  of 
columns.  He  makes  the  entablatures  of  the  Tufcan  and 
Doric  to  be  to  their  columns  as  one  to  four,  and  the  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  Compofite,  as  one  to  five.  The  proportion  of 
the  entablature  in  each  order  is  explained  as  followeth  : 
One  diameter  and  ^,  is  the  height  of  the  entablature  of  the 
Tufcan  order  ;  which  is  £  of  feven  diameters.  Two  diame- 
ters form  the  height  of  the  entablature  of  the  Doric  ;  that  be- 
ing i  of  eight  diameters.  One  diameter  and  £  is  the  height  of 
the  entablature  of  the  Ionic ;  which  is  |  of  nine  diameters. 
Two  diameters  make  the  height  of  the  entablature  of  the 
Corinthian  order  ;  that  being  {  of  ten  diameters.  The  enta- 
■  blature  of  the  Compofite  has  the  fame  proportion  with  that  of 
the  Corinthian. 

The  entablature  being  a  part  proportionable  to  its  column, 
and  the  pedeftal  an  addition  to  both,  it  fhould  be  confidered 
as  a  part  of  the  column  and  entablature  taken  together; 
therefore,  the  height  of  the  column  and  entablature  being  di- 
vided into  four  equal  parts,  one  of  them  (hall  be  the  height 
of  the  pedeftal.  This  rule  is  to  be  obfervtd  through  all  the 
five  orders,  by  which  the  pedeftal  will  have  an  agreeable  ef- 
fect with  the  whole  and  all  its  parts. 

The  pedeftal  may  be  made  lower  when  nece/fity  requires,  but 
not  otherwife. 

Thofe  who  would  be  practically  informed  in  the  principles  of 
this  art,  may  confult  the  works  of  the  ingenious  Mr  James 
Gibbs,  in  his  rules  for  drawing  the  feveral  parts  of  architec- 
ture, in  a  more  exact  manner  than  has  been  heretofore  prac- 
tifed,  by  which  all  fractions,  in  dividing  the  principal  mem- 
bers and  their  parts,  are  avoided. 

Therein  they  will  find  the  general  proportions  of  the  feveral 
orders  geometrically  delineated.  Alfo  the  feveral  pedeftals,  en- 
tablatures, cornices,  and  architraves,  &c. 
In  that  ufeful  work,  the  learned  author  has  explained  the  ar- 
cades and  intercolumnations  of  each  order,  and  laid  down  a 
familiar  rule  for  placing  orders  above  orders. — Likewife  rules 
for  drawing  doors,  gates,  windows,  and  chimney-pieces  of 
different  kinds,  cornices  and  their  profiles,  architraves,  bafes, 
imports,  furbafes,  frames  for  pannels  or  pictures  in  rooms, 
and  other  forts  of  mouldings,  and  the  proportions  of  ballufters ; 
as  alfo  fcrolls,  frets,  or  guiiochis,  and  pannelling  for  cielings, 
both  flat  and  circular. 

In  dividing  and  adjufling  his  orders,  Palladio  has,  doubrJefs, 
excelled  the  reft  who  have  wrote  upon  this  fubject ;  and 
therefore  Mr  Gibbs  has  followed  that  celebrated  architect. 
Palladio  has  divided  the  diameter  of  his  column,  which  he 
calls  his  module,  into  fixty  minutes,  and  fubdivided  them  into 
feconds,  thirds,  and  fourths. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  method  of  the  ancients  in  compof- 
ing  their  defigns  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  tyroes,  and  fuch 
who  are  but  meanly  fkilled  in  arithmetic  :  and  certainly  the 
parts,  confiffing  of  fo  many  fraction?,  may  occafion  miftakes 
in  thofe  who  copy  the  orders  of  Palladio;  befides  the  difficulty 
of  dividing  thefe  fmall  parts  with  compaffes,  for  practical 
bufinefs.  But,  according  to  Mr  Gibbs's  method  of  dividing 
the  orders  mechanically  into  equal  parts,  fractions  are  entire- 
ly avoided  ;  which  will  be  found  to  be  fo  beneficial  to  work- 
men in  drawing  any  part  at  large,  that,  when  they  are  once 
accuftomed  to  it,  they  will  never  follow  any  other :  which  is 
the  rcafon  for  our  recommendation  of  the  works  of  this  mo- 
dern architect. 

The  rules  of  architecture  require,  That,  in  a  fabric  judici- 
oufly  and  elegantly  erected,  there  fhould  be  folidity,  conveni- 
ence, and  beauty;  to  which,  according  to  the  tafle  of  fome  of 
our  moft  refined  mafters,  are  added,  order,  difpofition,  pro- 
portion, decorum,  and  ceconomy.  And  thefe  eight  are  cf- 
teemed,  by  the  befl  judges,  to  conftitute  the  neccflary  parts  of 
architecture. 

Solidity,  implies  the  choice  of  a  good  foundation,  and  good 
materials  to  work  with.  Convenience,  coniifts  in  fo  difpofing 
the  various  parts  of  a  ftructun:,  that  they  may  not  crowd  and 
embarrafs  each  other,  or  appear  difagrccable  to  the  infpeclor. 
Beauty,  is  that  engaging  form  and  pleafing  appearance, 
which  captivate  at  one  glance,  as  it  were,  the  fight  of  the 
fp  ret  a  tor. 

Order,  civc*  each  part  of  the  building  a  proportionate  extent, 
adapted  to  th  tudc  of  the.  whole. 


Difpofition,  is  ihe  due  ranging  and  agreeable-  union  of 
all  the  parts,  in  order  to  render  t.e  whole  agreeable  at  all 
times. 

Proportion,  is  the  relation  that  the  whole  work  has  to  its  con- 
ftiiuent  parts  and  which  each  part  hath  tr>  the  complex  idea 
of  the  whole:  for,  among  buildings  that  are  perfect  of  iheir 
kind,  from  any  particular  part,  wc  may  make  a  good  judg- 
ment of  the  goodnefs  of  the  whole  :  for  example,  the  diame- 
ter of  a  pillar,  or  the  length  of  a  triglyph,  gives  us  a  right  idea 
of  the  whole  with  which  they  have  connexion.  To  exprefs  the 
relation  that  many  things  have  to  one  another,  a,  to  their  mag- 
nitude, and  the  variety  of  their  parts,  Vitruvius,  the  great  ar- 
chitect, indifferently  ufes  the  words  proportion,  eurythrny,  and 
fymmetry  ;  the  two  laft  whereof  are  pretty  fynonymous  with 
the  firlf. 

Decorum,  or  decency,  confifts  in  making  the  whole  afpect  of 
the  fabric  fo  correct,  that  nothing  (hail  appear  but  what  is 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  geometry,  and  delicacy  of 
judgment.  Thefe  have  regard  to  defign,  cufiom,  and  nature. 
Defign  induces  to  chufe  ither  difpofition's  for  a  church  than  a 
palace.  The  regard  we  pay  to  cuftom,  inclines  us  to  decorate 
without  the  entrance  of  fuch  houfes,  which  are  furnptuous  and 
magnificent  within.  The  regard  we  have  to  the  nature  of 
places,  from  an  inherent  tafie,  perhaps,  natural  to  mankind, 
makes  us  pitch  upon  different  profpects  for  different  parts  of 
an  edifice;  thus  we  chufe  to  expofe  bed-chambers  and  libraries 
to  the  morning  fun  ;  winter  apartments  to  the  weft,  and 
clofets  of  paintings  to  the  north,  they  requiring  a  pretty  equal 
light. 

Oeconomy,  inftrudts  the  architect,  to  have  regard  to  the  ex- 
pence  to  be  made  of  his  defign,  the  quality  of  the  materials, 
near  the  places  where  he  builds,  and  take  his  whole  meafures 
judicioufly,  for  the  order  and  difpofition. 
Architecture  is  commonly  divided  into  civil,  or  military,  and 
naval,  or  marine. 
Civil  Architecture,  is  the  art  of  defigning  edifices  of  every 
^kind,  for  the  ufes  of  civil  life  in  every  capacity,  as  habitations 
for  dwelling,  churches,  meetings,  fynagogues,  colleges,  halls, 
palaces,  &c. 
Military  Architecture,  is  properly  the  art  of  fortification, 
or  that  of  raifing  of  forts  and  caftles,   to  fcreen  and  protedt 
from  the  hoftilities  or  invalion  of  enemies ;   and  depends,  as 
the  other  does,  upon  the  principles  of  geometry. 
The  defign  hereof  is  to  fhew,  how  a  place  may  be  fortified 
with  ramparts,  parapets,  moats,  and  other  bulwarks  and  de- 
fenfible  contrivances,   with  an  intent  that  a  fmall  number  of 
men,  within  fuch  a  place,  may  be  capable  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  the  affaults  of  a  more  numerous  army. 
This  part  of  architecture  is  either  regular  or  irregular,  and  ei~ 
ther  of  a  durable  or  of  a  temporary  nature. 
The  regular,  is  that  which  is  built  on  a  regular  polygon,  the 
fides   and  angles    being  equal,  and  equi-diftant  from   each, 
other. 

The  irregular,  is  that  where  the  fides  and  angles  are  not  all 
uniform,  nor  equi-diftant,  nor  equal  to  each  other. 
The  durable,  are  thofe  works  which  are  raifed  for  conti- 
nuance. 

The  temporary,  is  that  which  is  erected  occafionally  on  par- 
ticular emergencies  :  fuch  are  thofe  works,  which  are  raifed 
for  the  feizing  or  maintaining  of  a  port  or  paffage,  circum- 
vallations,  contravallations,  redoubts,  batteries,  trenches, 
&c. 

Thofe  who  have  excelled  in  the  military  architeclure,  are 
Coehorn,  Pagan,  Vauban,  Scheitcr,  Blondel,  from  whom  ail 
who  have  wrote  fince,  have  chiefly  derived  what  they  have 
communicated  to  the  world.     . 

Though  this  part  of  architecture,  as  well  as  the  others, 
fhould  by  all  means  be  duly  cultivated  in  thefe  kingdoms;  yen 
the  wifeft  men  have  allowed,  that  the  fafety  and  defence  of 
Great-Britain  principally  depends  upon  her 
Marine,  or  Naval  Architecture,  or  the  art  of  fhip-building, 
which  is  not  only  founded  upon  the  due  application  of  geome- 
trical principles  with  great  judgment  and  delicacy,  but  on 
thofe  of  hydroftatics,  as  the  honourable  Mr  Boyle  obferves.  So 
that  to  be  thoroughly  fkilled  in  this  ufeful  art  requires  a  perfon 
to  be  well  informed  in  all  the  curious  problems,  theorems, 
and  paradoxes,  with  which  that  great  man,  and  others,  have 
favoured  the  world  upon  that  fubject. 

In  order  to  complete  the  art  of  fhip-building,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  fome  ingenious  practical  artifts  in  this  branch,  that 
hydroftatical  experiments,  in  regard  thereunto,  fhould  he 
made  upon  falt-water,  and  not  trefh,  as  the  chief  of  them 
have  been. 

It  has  been  faid  by  others  alfo,  that  the  fhipwright  fhould  be 
as  good  a  mariner,  as  marine  architect,  and  know  as  well 
how  to  fail,  as  build  a  fhip:  the  reafon  given  for  this  is,  thrr. 
in  practical  navigation,  the  ingenious  fhipwright,  ikiilrd 
therein,  will  remark  variety  of  particulars,  which  will  guide 
him  in  his  architecture,  which  the  mere  fhipwright  can  form 
no  idea  of. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  genius  in  fhipwright' ,  that  the  practical    ' 
part'of  (hip-building  is  not  carried  to  a  greater  perfection : 
but  for  want,   1  am   afiaid,  of  their  not  being   fo   n 
bred  in  thefe  kingdoms,  as  could  be  defired;  confidorir 
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our  whole  commerce  and  navigation  fo  greatly  depends  upon 
that  art:  for  the  qualifications,  requifite  to  rendu  a  pi 
complete  mafler  of  tins  art,  are  really  fo  many,  as  well  in  rc- 
jgard  to  the  theoretic  as  practical  part,  th.it  it  is  very  rare,  in- 
deed, that  fuch  qualifications  are  concentrated  in  one  man.  Jt 
has  been  obferved  therefore  by  fome  wiie  and  great  men,  that 
our  fuccefles  by  fea  have  been  more  owing  to  the  ftrength  of 
natural  genius  in  our  mere  practical  fhipwrights,  or  rather  to 
chance,  than  to  any  competent  knowledge  in  thofc  parts  of 
the  mathematics  and  philofophy,  which  are  indifperifably  ne- 
cefiary  to  excel  in  that  art. 

From  the  year  1617  to  1656,  fhips  of  three  decks  were  from 
38  to  40  feet  broad ;  the  St  Michael  by  Sir  John  Tippets,  but 
41  feet  8  inches  ;  the  London  by  Jonas  Shifh  but  44  feet,  and 
carried  i  00  guns:  fince  that,  feveral  fhips,  of  48  feet  broad, 
have  been  obliged  to  be  girdled. 

The  Monk  by  Sir  John  Tippets,  the  Rupert  by  Sir  Anthony 
Dearie,  the  Mary  by  Mr  Pett,  the  Dreadnought  by  Sir  Henry 
Johnfon,  all  third  rate  men  of  war,  belonging  to  the  royal 
navy  of  England,  and  but  36  feet  6  inches  broad  ;  the  Cam- 
bridge by  Mr  Shifh  but  38  feet,  and  the  Royal  Oak  no  more 
than  40,  and  each  of  them  carrying  70  guns;  and,  fince  them, 
two  deck  fhips  of  42  feet  broad  have  milcarried. 
The  Royal  Catharine  was  contrived  by  the  Royal  Society,  and 
yet  was  girdled  ;  the  double-keeled  experiment  was  alfo  made 
by  that  focicty. 

Since  mifcarriages  in  our  fhip  building  are  often  attended 
with  very  injurious,  and  may  be  with  very  fatal  confequcnccs 
to  the  nation,  this  art  cannot  be  too  judicioufly  cultivated, 
nor  too  zealoufly  promoted. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fome,  that  a  fhip  ought  to  be  confi 
dered  three  principal  ways.  (1.)  By  trying  her  body  below 
the  deeped  draught  of  water,  whether  the  fhape  be  truly  cir- 
cular or  not,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  water,  and  not  by 
horizontal  parallels,  which  will  enable  us  to  form  a  true  judg- 
ment, whether  ftie  will  fail  fwift,  or  nor.  (2.)  By  obferving 
the  fhape  or  frame  of  the  ribs,  which  will  inform  us,  whether 
flic's  well  contrived  to  bear  the  (ail  you  defign  ;  which  is  to 
know,  according  to  the  phrafe  of  the  fhipwright,  whether  ftie 
be  ftifT,  or  tender- fided.  (3.)  By  confidering  the  due  con- 
nexion of  fuch  a  machine.  Which  three  obfervations  being 
flcilfully  made,  it  is  faid,  by  fome,  will  form  the  hull  of  any 
fhip  perfect  and  complete. 

Others  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  refiflance  in  the  water 
is  according  to  that  crofs  fedlion,  which  is  made  by  the  mit- 
fhip,  or  the  largeft  part  of  the  fliip,  only  confidering  the  angle 
of  incidence ;  and  that  every  (hip  principally  refills  the  me- 
dium at  her  broadeft  part;  alfo  that  the  mafs  of  water  which 
refills  a  fhip,  is  not  refilled  by  her  until  it  is  palled  by  her 
biggeft  part;  and  that,  if  two  fhips  were  formed  ever  fo 
various,  the  one  ever  fo  acute,  and  the  other  as  obtufe  as 
poffible,  yet,  if  their  cubic  inches  under  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  the  power  that  drove  them  was  equal,  the  trim  in- 
difierentiy  confidered,  their  velocities  would  be  cqu.il. 
For  a  more  minute  and  fatisfactory  account  of  this  art,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  Su-herland's  Ship-builders  AiTiftant,  and  to 
Britain's  Glory,  or  Ship-building  unveiled,  by  the  fame  inge- 
nious artill. 

Remarks: 

In  regard  to  civil  architecture,  it  is  certain,  that  thofe  nations 
which  have  no  {lately  and  magnificent  buildings  in  general, 
are  always  poor  and  uncivilized.  As  land  ftructures  and  edi- 
fices of  every  kind  give  employment  to  prodigious  numbers  of 
people,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  improve  in  the  art  of 
building,  fhould  be  duly  encouraged  by  thofe  whofe  fortunes 
and  diftindtion  will  admit  of  it ;  and  that  not  only  for  the 
fplendor  and  magnificence  of  the  Mate,  but  for  the  promotion 
of  ufeful  arts,  as  well  as  the  benefit  of  their  landed  eflates : 
for  this  art  gives  birth  to  the  immenfe  confumption  of  timber, 
bricks,  ftone,  and  mortar,  iron-work,  crY.  all  which  tend  to 
the  private  advantage  of  the  landed  intereft;  as  does  likewife 
the  well  furnifhing  of  thofe  fumptuous  edifices,  when  they  are 
erected  ;  which  alfo  gives  daily  bread  to  an  infinite  number  of 
other  mechanics  and  artificers.  Thefe  mechanic  arts  give 
flrength,  wealth,  and  grandeur  to  a  nation,  and  gradually 
train  up  and  fupport  a  conffant  race  of  practical  artilts  and 
manufacturers,  who  thereby  become  the  great  inftruments  of 
bringing  treafures  into  the  ftate,  by  the  vent  of  our  native 
commodities  to  foreign  nations. 

Nor  is  it  politic  for  the  great  and  opulent  to  contemn  mecha- 
nics in  general,  as  too  many,  perhaps,  are  wont  to  do.  It  is 
faid,  that,  when  the  great  Heraclitus's  fcholars  found  him  in 
a  mechanic's  fhop,  into  which  they  were  afhamed  to  enter,  he 
told  them  that  the  gods  were  as  converfant  in  fuch  places  as 
in  others;  intimating,  that  a  divine  power  and  wifdom 
might  be  difcerned  in  fuch  common  arts,  although  they  mif- 
takenly  overlooked  and  defpifed  them. 

We  know  how  the  late  Czar  Peter  elleemed  and  carefTed  ar- 
tificers and  mechanics  of  every  rank  and  degree,  and  behold 
the  extraordinary  effects  of  fuch  policy  in  that  wife  prince  ; 
who,  by  ihufe  meafures,  has  converted  a  generation  of  lavages 
ii.io  men. 


There  are  fome  who  are  too  great  encounters  of  buildings, 
they  ruining  thcmfelves,  as  we'll  as  the  workmen  they  employ,' 
by  gratifying  that  itch  beyond  the  limits  of  their  fortunes.  In 
confequc-rice  of  this  boundlefi  profufion,  we  too  frequ  ntly  fee, 
before  the  expiration  of  half  a  century,  very  fta-.cly  and  mag! 
nificent  (eats,  which  have  colt  immenfe  hums,  run  to  decay 
for  want  of  being  inhabited,  or,  according  to  a  modern  cuf- 
tom,  levelled  to  the  ground  for  fale  by  piece-meal :  thus  ftruc- 
tures  that  have  coft  fome  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling, 
have  not  produced  one  twentieth  part  of  the  prime  cofl  to  ex- 
ecutors. So  that  with  the  money  funk  in  the  erection  of 
thofe  fu perb  edifices,  and  the  expence  which  attends  the  fup- 
port of  them  with  fplendor  equal  to  their  ftatclinefs,  fome 
great  families  have  been  reduced  to  great  indignity.  J  his  is  a 
melancholy  confideration  to  the  proprietor,  though  this  prac- 
tice gives  employment  to  workmen,  to  whom  it  fometimes 
has  proved  ruinou?,  as  well  as  to  the  families  of  fuch  who 
have  had  an  ungovernable  tafle  for  building. 
The  French  have  an  academy  for  the  due  cultivation  of  archi- 
tecture, eflablifhed  by  Monf.  Colbert. 

And,  while  other  nations  are  afliduous  in  the  improvement  of 
the  art  of  fortification,  it  may  not  be  fur  the  intereft  of  Eng- 
land wholly  to  neglect  it,  as  we  have  experienced  upon  fome 
late  occafions. 

And  it  will  be  thought  needlefs,  by  every  true  friend  to  the 
intereft  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Great-Britain,  to  urge 
a  word  jn  favour  of  the  fludy  and  improvement  of  an  art,  up- 
on which  our  all  feems  to  depend,  both  as  a  free  and  a  trad- 
ing people  :  I  mean  that  of  marine  architecture,  or  the  admi- 
rable art  of  Ship-building,  more  of  which  fee  under  that 
article. 

ARCTIC,  in  aflronomy,   a  name  given  to  the  north  pole. 

Arc  tie  circle,  (in  aflronomy)  is  a  lelTe'r  circle  of  the  fphere 
drawn  on  the  globe,  parallel  to  the  equator  and  at  23  deg.  30 
min.  diftant  from  the  north  pole  of  the  world,  from  whence 
it  takes  its  name.  Thi-,  and  its  oppofite  the  Antarctic,  are 
called  the  two  polar  circles.  They  may  be  conceived  to  be 
defiribed  by  the  motion  of  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  round  the 
poles  of  the  equator,   or  the  world. 

AREB,  a  money  of  account  ufed  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Mogul,  particulaily  at  Amadabjt.  'Four  arebs  m.ke 
a  crow.  A  crow  is  worth  a  hundrea  lacs,  and  a  lac  100,000 
rupees. 

ARECA,  or  ARECK,  a  famous  fruit  of  the  Eaft-Indies, 
wherein  they  drive  an  incredi.de  trade,  and  make  a  pro- 
digious confumption  thereof,  there  being  fcarce  any  perfon, 
even  from  the  richeft  to  the  pooreft,  who  does  not  make  ufe 
of  it. 

The  tree  which  bears  the  areck  is  tall,  ftraight,  thin,  and 
round.  It  is  of  the  palm  kind,  and  has  no  branches :  but  its 
leaves  are  charming  to  the  fight :  they  forip  a  round  tuft  at 
the  top  of  the  trunk,  which  is  as  ftraight  as  an  arrow.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  25,  or  35  feet,  and  is  a  great  ornament 
in  gardens.  The  fhell  which  contains  the  fruit  is  fmooth 
without,  but  rough  and  hairy  within,  in  which  it  pretty 
much  refembles  the  fliell  of  the  cocoa-nut.  Its  fize  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  pretty  large  walnut.  Its  kernel  is  as  big 
as  a  nutmeg,  to  which  it  bears  a  great  refemblance  with- 
out, and  has  alfo  the  fame  whitifti  veins  within,  when  cut  in 
two. 

In  the  center  of  the  fruit,  when  it  is  foft,  is  contained  a  grey- 
ifh  and  almoft  liquid  fubftance,  which  grows  hard  in  propor- 
tion as  it  ripens.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  aftringent,  but  not 
unpalatable,  and  the  fhell  is  yellowilh. 

The  chief  ufe  that  is  made  of  areck  is  to  chew  it  with  the 
leaves  of  betle,  mixing  with  it  a  chalk  in  a  red  pafte,  made  of 
fea-fliells  *.  In  order  to  chew  it  they  cut  the  areck  into  four 
quarters,  and  take  one  quarter  of  it,  which  they  wrap  up  in  a 
leaf  of  betle,  over  which  they  lay  a  little  of  that  chalk :  af- 
terwards they  tie  it,  by  twiftmg  it  round.  This  bit  prepared 
for  chewing,  or  maftication,  is  called  pinang,  which  is  a 
Malayan  word,  ufed  all  over  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  pinang 
provokes  fpitting  very  much,  whether  it  be  made  with  dried 
or  frefh  areck.:  the  fpittie  is  red,  which  colour  the  areck  gives 
-it.  This  maftication  cools  the  mouth,  and  fallens  the  teeth 
and  gums.  When  -fhey  have  done  chewing  the  pinang, 
they  fpit  out'  the  grofs  fubftance  that  remains  in  the  mouth. 
They  are  under  a  miftake  who  imagine  that  frefh  areck 
melts  intirely  in  the  mouth.  Nor  is  it  lefs  a  miftake  to 
think  that  the  teeth  always  continue  cf  a  red  hue.  As 
foon  as  they  have  done  chewing  the  pinang,  they  wafh 
their  mouth  with  frefh  water,  and  then  their  teeth  are  white 
again.  The  Europeans  who  live  at  Batavia,  at  Malacca, 
and  in  theSunda  and  Molucca  islands,  u(e  pinang  as  much  as 
the  Indians  do;  and,  by  wafhing  their  teeth,  they  preferve 
them  white. 

*  Cornelius  le  Bruyn  afferts  that  they  rub  the  leaves  of  betle 
with  a  red  drug  of  biam,  or  with  white  chalk. 

Some  pretend  that  areck  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  when  the 
juice  of  it  is  fwallowed,  as  moll  of  the  Indians  do.  Another 
property,  afcribed  to  it,  is  its  curing,  or  carrying  oft,  all  thac 
might  be  unvvholtfom;  ur  corrupt  in  the  gums. 
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TheSiamcfe  call  areck  plou  in  their  language. 
The   beft   areck   of   the   Indies  comes  from    the    ifland    of 
Ceylon. 

The  Dutch  E*ft-India  company  fend  a  great  deal  of  it  in 
their  (hips  into  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.  There  grows  in 
Malabar  a  fort  of  red  areck,  which  is  very  proper  for  dyeing 
in  that  colour.  The  fame  company  fend  fome  of  it  from  time 
to  time  to  Surat  and  Amadabat,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Mogul.  Under  the  fpecies  of 
areck  are  comprehended  fix  different  forts,  two  of  which  are 
the  bed  for  maftication. 
ARGYLESHIRE,  in  Scotland,  has  the  Irifh  Sea,  and  the  frith 
of  Clyde  on  the  fouth,  Perthfhire  on  the  eaft,  Lochabar  on 
the  north-eaft,  and  feveral  ifles  on  the  north-weft. 
'Tis  mountainous,  and  the  inhabitants  live  moftly  by  hunting 
and  fifhing ;  for  its  feven  great  loughs,  with  other  leffer  ones, 
abound  with  all  forts  of  fi(h.  The  coaft  is  full  of  high  rocks, 
and  black  mountains,  covered  with  heath,  which  feed  great 
numbers  of  black  cattle,  deer,  and  wild  beads.  Their  cattle 
generally  run  wild,  but  are  excellent  meat,  and  their  fat  boiled 
continues  fome  days  like  oil. 
i.  Cantyre,  orKiNTiRE,  or  the  Land's-Head,  the  mod 
fouthern  divifion  of  this  fhire,  is  a  peninfula,  according  to 
Pont's  map,  37  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  7  in  breadth. 
'Tis  a  very  fruitful,  populous  tract,  inhabited  both  by  low- 
landers  and  highlanders,  though  for  mod  part  by  the  former, 
brought  hither  by  the  Argyle  family,  who  have  taken  more 
than  ordinary  care  to  civilize  their  highlands. 
2.  Knapdale  is  divided  on  the  eaft  from  Cowol,  by  Lochfyn; 
is  bounded  with  Cantyre  on  the  fouth,  Lome  on  the  north, 
Braidalbin  on  the  north-eaft,  and  the  weftern  iflands  on  the 
weft.  This  part  is  full  of  lakes,  and,  in  general,  is  fitter  for 
pafture  than  corn  ;  but  that  part  of  it  toward  Lochew  is  fruit- 
ful both  in  corn  and  pafture. 
3.  Lorne,  is  a  plain  country,  the  pleafanteft  and  fruitfuleft  part 

of  Argylefhire,  efpecially  in  barley. 
Argyle  Proper  has  a  great  herring-fifhery. 

There  is  a  river  called  Aw,  which  falls  into  the  weft  fea, 
overagainft  the  ifle  of  Mull,  and  abounds  with  falmon. 
For  more  matter  relating  to  this  fhire,  fee  Scotland. 
ARISH,    a  Perfian  long  meafure,  containing   3197    Englifh 

feet. 
ARITHMETIC,  the  art  of  computation  by  numbers. 

We  fhall  not  trouble  our  reader  with  a  prolix  account  of  its 
origin  and  progrefs,  but  endeavour  to  give  him  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  the  whole  art,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  in 
few  words,  and  a  familiar  manner. 

The  principal  rules  of  arithmetic  are  addition,  fubtraction, 
multiplication,  and  divifion. 

Before  any  progrefs  is  attempted  herein,  the  reader  fhould  be- 
come ready  and  expert  in  thefe  feveral  operations ;  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  repeated  practice  and  exercife  of  thefe 
rules. 

Thofe  who  have  been  neglected  in  their  youth  in  this  highly 
neceffary  and  ufeful  part  of  education,  or  may  have  forgot 
what  they  have  once  learnt,  which  is  eafy  to  do  for  want  of  a 
little  continued  practice,  need  only  fpend  an  hour,  or  half  an 
hour,  a  day,  for  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  in  the  reiterated 
practice  of  the  fundamental  rules ;  and  they  will  foon,  by 
any  good  book  of  arithmetic,  grow  expert  in  the  application 
of  thefe  rules  to  the  reduction  of  things,  either  afcending  or 
defcending  :  that  is  to  fay,  either  to  reduce  pounds  into 
pence  by  multiplication,  or  pence  into  pounds  by  divifion ; 
and  fo  of  weights  and  meafures,  or  the  like. 
From  hence  they  may  with  great  facility  advance  to  the  rule 
of  proportion,  or  that  which  is  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the 
direct  rule  of  three  : 

Which  is  no  more  than  to  difcover,  that,  as  4  is  to  8,  how  is 
8  to  a  fourth  number,  or  what  proportion  will  8  bear  to  fuch 
unknown  number. 

Now  'tis  obvious  at  firft  glance  of  the  eye,  that  4  is  the  half 
of  8  ;  and,  therefore,  8  will  be  the  half  of  the  number  re- 
quired,  which  is  16. 

The  common  rule  given  for  this  operation  is  to  x  the  fecond 
and  third  terms  together,  and  -~  the  product  thereof  by  the 
firft  ; 

As4:8::8to8x8=  6-±=  16: 
4 

That  is  to  fay,  to  read  the  fame  in  words  at  length  (which  we 
would  ufe  our  readers  to  avoid  for  brevity's  fake) ;  as  4  is  to 
8,  fo  is  8  to  8,  multiplied  by  8,  and  that  product  divided  by 
4,   the  firft  number. 

The  reafon  and  demonflration  of  this  common  rule  depend 
on  this  propofition ;  that,  if  4  numbers  are  geometrically  pro- 
portional, the  rectangle,  or  product  made  of  the  means,  will 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  two  extremes,  according  to  the  ele- 
ments of  Euclid,  lib.  vi.  prop.  16.  from  whence  it  will  be  eafy 
to  deduce  the  reafon  of  the  rule  given.  For  grant  that  4  is  in 
proportion  to  8  as  8  is  to  a  number  unknown,  for  which  fub- 
ftitutc  x,  thtn  the  propofition  will  (land  thus: 

4  :  8  :  :  8  :  x; 


That  is,  to  be  read  in  plain  words  as  4  is  to  8,  Co  is  '4  to 
the  unknown  number:  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  pro  <,- 
fuion  of  Euclid,  the  product  of  the  two  extremes  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  means.     Or, 


4  x  a-  —  8  X  8  ; 


That  is,  the  number  4,  one  extreme  of  the  proportionals, 
multiplied  by  .v,  the  other  extreme,  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
8,  one  mean,  multiplied  by  8,  the  other.    Or, 

4  x  =  64 
V  #  =  64  :=  16 


If  then  the  product  of  the  firft  number  multiplied  by  the  fourth 
number,  or  that  which  is  propofed  to  be  found,  be  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  fecond  and  third,  it  is  very  obvious  that  the 
product  of  the  fecond  and  third,  divided  by  the  firft,  muft  nc- 
ceflarily  give  the  fourth,  or  that  which  is  propoled  to  be 
found  ;  becaufe  it  is  axiomatically  obvious  that  the  produce  of 
the  quotient,  multiplied  by  the  divifor,  muft  give  the  dividend 
the  quotient  fhewing  how  often  the  divifor  is  contained  ia 
the  dividend. 

Or,  the  demonflration  of  this  rule  may  be  deduced  from  the 
following  felf-evident  truth,  viz. 

That  the  fourth  number,  or  that  propofed  to  be  found,  con- 
taineth  the  third  fo  often  as  the  fecond  does  the  firft 

8       x 
V  — — ~o"'  tnat  IS>  *  of  8  »s  equal  to  one  eighth  of  x,  or 

\  of  16,  which  is  2. 

From  this  clear  and  fimple  demonflration,  it  is  further  eafy  to 
conceive  the  reafon  why,  according  to  another  part  of  the 
common  rule,  the  firft  and  third  numbers  fhould  be  of  th« 
fame  denomination ;  and   confequently,   if  they  are  not  (o 
that  they  fhould  be  fo  reduced  till  they  are. 

Of  the  fingle  rule  of  indirect  proportion. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  'tis  apparent  by  the  nature  of  di- 
rect proportion,  that,  as  the  fourth  number  required  muft  al- 
ways turn  out  greater  than  the  third,  as  the  fecond  is  greater 
than  the  firft;  fo,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  rule  of  indirect  pro- 
portion, the  greater  the  third  number  is,  the  iefs  is  the  fourth - 
and,  the  lefs  the  third  is,  the  greater  is  the  fourth ;  for  which 
reafon  it  is  very  properly  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  indi- 
rect,  or  reverfe  proportion. 

And,  whereas  in  direct  proportion  the  product  of  the  firft 
and  fourth,  or  the  extremes,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  fecond  and 
third,  or  of  that  of  the  means ;  in  this  indirect,  or  reverfe  rule 
of  proportion,  the  product  of  the  third  and  fourth  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  firft  and  fecond  numbers. 

The  ftating  queftions  in  this  proportion  is  the  fame  with  di- 
rect;  but,  to  find  the  anfwer  required,  the  rule  is  different. 
Thus : 

Multiply  the  firft  and  fecond  numbers  together,  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  third,  and  the  quote  is  your  anfwer. 

A  familiar  rule  to  judge  whether  a  queftion  which  occurs  is  to 
be  anfwered  either  by  the  direct,  or  indirect,  rule  of  proportion. 

State  naturally  your  numbers,  according  to  the  direct  rule  - 
then  confider,  from  the  plain  nature  of  the  queftion,  whether 
the  third  number  requires  more  or  lefs  than  the  fecond  num- 
ber: if  more,  the  lefTer  extreme  muft  be  your  divifor;  but 
if  lefs,  the  greater  extreme  muft  be  the  divifor. — And  fo  of- 
ten as  this  leffer  and  the  great  extreme  happen  to  be  the  third 
number,  or  that  next  the  right  hand,  fo  often  is  the  proportion 
indirect :  but,  when  they  are  the  firft  number,  the  proportion 
is  direct. 

A  fhort  example  will  make  this  matter  plain,  with  little  at- 
tention. 

If  a  board  be  9  inches  broad,  how  much  in  length  will  make 
a  foot  fqunre  ? 

Say,  if  12  inches  broad  require  12  inches  in  length  to  make  a 
foot  fquare,  what  length  will  9  inches  broad  require  to  make 
a  foot  fquare  ? 

Certain  it  is  to  every  capacity  that  it  will  require  more  lenoth, 
becaufe  there  is  lefs  breadth. 

in.  br.  long.  in.  br. 

Therefore,  as  12  :  12  :  9 
12 

9^44 

16  inches  in  length. 

From  the  definition  of  this  rule  before  given,  the  product  of 
the  firft  and  fecond  numbers  is  equal  to  that  of  the  third  and 
fourth  :  from  whence  the  demonflration  of  the  reafon  of  the 
rule  will  appear.    For 


12  :   12  :  9  :  -v 
3 


Therefore, 


A  R  I 

Therefore,  accorJing  to  the  definition, 

12  x   12  =:  9  x  a-,  or 
144  =  9  x 

that  is,  the  rectangle  of  the  two  firft  numbers,  12  by  12,  is 
equal  to  that  of  x  by  9. 

144 
If  then  1 44  =  9  x,  x  = =  16:  that  is,  if  1 44  is  equal 

to  9  x,  it  follows  that  .*•  is  equal  to  one  ninth  part  of  144—  1 6. 
According  to  the  fame  rules,  and  the  fame  Ample  demonflra- 
tions,  the  realon  of  the  double  rule  of  proportion  may  be  ex- 
plained, fo  as  to  be  intelligible  to  any  underftanding. 
And  thefe  rules  are  the  balis  of  all  Vulgar  arithmetic  in  whole 
numbers  :  for  all  the  others  are  natural  derivations  from  them, 
they  all  depending  on  the  application  of  the  plain  principles  of 
proportion. 

I  fhall  now,  with  the  like  brevity,  fhew  the  reafon  and  foun- 
dation of  fractions,  both  vulgar  and  decimal. 
A  fraction  is  one,  or  more,  parts  of  an  integer,  according  as 
the  fame  is  divided. 

Every  fraction  confifls  of  two  parts,  a  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator ;  the  latter  (hews  into  how  many  parts  the  integer  is  di- 
vided, the  former  how  many  of  thofe  parts  are  fignificd  by  the 
fraction : 
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Thus 


9      5     11     2r 


4'    3*    5  '    8  '  10'    16'   i2>  37'  &c' 


The  number  above  the  line  is  the  numerator,  that  below  the 

denominator. 

Fractions  are  diftinguifhed  by  arithmeticians  into 

1.  Proper ;  which  is,  when  the  numerator  is  lefs  than  the  de- 
nominator, and  exprefles  lefs  than  an  integer,  as  the  examples 
before  given. 

2.  Improper  j  which  is  when  the  numerator  is  greater  than 

11     21     16     176 

the  denominator,  as  — ,   — ■ ,   — ,  — — ,  &c 
5       9      3       lz 

3.  Simple  or  compound.— Simple  is  when  the  fraction  is  im- 
mediately that  of  an  integer. 

4.  A  compound  fraction,  is  a  fraction  of  a  fraction,  as  —  of 
o  of  a  pound  fterling}  of  an  hundred  weight,  or  the  like : 

1         r     *         r      X  5 

or  —  of  —  of  —  of  rr,  &c> 
7       9       12      21 

As  the  addition,  fubtradtion,  and  the  other  rules  of  fractions, 
cannot  be  underftood  without  a  knowledge  of  their  reduction, 
it  is  neceiTary  that  fhould  precede  them. 

Reduction  of  vulgar  fractions. 

I.  When  a  mixt  number,  or  that  compounded  of  integers, 
and  a  fraction  annexed  thereto  :  to  reduce  the  fame  to  an  im- 
proper fraction,  the 

Rule  is,  multiply  the  integers  by  the  denominator  of  fuch  an- 
nexed fraction,  and  take  in,  or  conjoin  therewith,  its  nume- 
rator, and  the  product  is  a  numerator  to  the  denominator  of 
fuch  fraction. 

Example.    Reduce  185  -k-  into  an  improper  fraction. 


8 
1487 


Jl-Z  is  the  anfwer ;  for,  if  you 
8  7 

divide  the  numerator  1487  by  8,  the  product  will  be  185  -jr, 

the  one  being  fractionally  exprefTed,  the  other  not. 

Confequently,  when  it  is  neceffary  that  an  improper  fraction 
fhould  be  reduced  to  a  whole,  or  mixt  number,  the  rule  is, 
divide  the  numerator  by  the  denominator,  and  the  quote  gives 
the  whole  number :  if  any  thing  remains,  that  is  a  numerator 
to  the  divifor,  as  is  plain  from  the  preceding  example. 
When  fractions  differ  in  their  denominators,  in  order  to  be 
added  or  fubtradted,  csV.  they  muff  firft  be*  reduced  to  the 
like  denominator,  and  the  work  is  eafy. 
The  rule  for  this  is,  multiply  the  numerator  of  every  fraction 
into  the  denominators  of  all  the  reft;  and  the  product  is  a  new 
numerator  to  fuch  fraction  ;  and,  by  multiplying  all  the  de- 
nominators of  fuch  fractions  together,  the  product  gives  you 
a  new  denominator,   common  to  them  all. 

52 
Example.    Reduce  the  -rr  and  the  —  of  a  pound  fterling,  or 

of  any  thing  elfe,  into  two  fractions,  whofe  denominators  fhall 
be  one  and  the  fame. 

5x3=15,  for  a  new  numerator  to  the  fraction  -tt,  and  8  x 

by  3  =  24,  for  a  new  denominator  to  the  fame  fraction  :  fo 

15  5 

that  —  of  a  pound,  &c.  =  to~Q~'    And,  with  regard   to  the 


—  X  the  2  by  8 
3  J 

Vol.  T. 


16,  for  a  new  numerator,  and  the  8x3 


24,  for  a  new  denominator:  fo  that 


i_6 

h'' 


2 
3* 


The  reafon  of  this  rule. 
The  defign  of  this  rule  being  to  make  the  denominate 
fame,  and  the  numerators  proportioned  thereunto,   i1 
numerator  and  denominator  are  multiplied  by  one  an 
fame  number,   the   fraction  refuhing  therefrom  will  be  ex- 
actly equal  to  that  fo  multiplied,  becaufe  the  fame  proportion 
fubfifts  between  the  numerator  and  denominator  as  did   be- 
fore. 

If  you  would  exprefs  fractionally  —  by  any  number  of  frac- 
tions equal  to  it,  it  is  felf-evident,  that,  if  you  x  the  I  by  2,  and 
the  2  by  the  fame,—-  of  any  thing,  will  be  equal  to  the  —    of 

that  thing,  becaufe  2  bears  the  fame  proportion  to  4  as  1 

to  2. 

In  like  manner  if  you  x  the  fame  by  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 

°f-  6  '  8  »  To'  i4'  76'  ?8'  are  a11  e3ual  t0  one  7»  be- 
caufe the  numerators  of  each  of  thefe  fractions  bear  the  fame 
proportion  to  their  refpective  denominators  as  1  to  2. 
Now  the  rule  before  given,  to  reduce  any  number  of  fractions 
of  different  denominations  into  one  and  ihe  fame,  is  founded 
upon  the  fame  plain  axiom,  or  felf  evident  truth.  For, 
By  multiplying  all  the  denominators  together,  it  is  clear  that 
you  multiply  them  all  by  one  and  the  fame  number ;  and, 
by  multiplying  the  numerator  of  each  fraction  by  all  the  other 
denominators,  excepting  its  own,  it  is  clear  that  you  multiply 
every  diftinct  fraction  by  one  and  the  fame  number;  and  con- 
fequently, the  fractions  refulting  muff,  be  equal  to  thofe  lb 
multiplied. 

From  the  fame  principles,  alfo,  it  is  equally  eafy  to  conceive 
the  reafon  for  reducing  of  fraitions  into  their  low^ft  terms 
wherein  they  can  be  exprefTed.    For, 

If  you  divide  both  the  numerator  and  denominator  by  one 
and  the  fame  number,  without  any  remainder,  the  fraction 
refulting  from  fuch  divifion  will  be  equal  to  the  fraction  fo 
divided  ;  becaufe  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  re- 
fulting fraction  are  in  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other  as 
thofe  divided. 

2      "*? 

Example.    Reduce  the  abovementioned  fractions  of    —  -r. 

4  '  6  ' 
4S789 

lr  7c?  id.'  To'  7s'  *mt0  t-ieir  -owc^ termSi 

'Tis  plain,  at  firft  fight,   2l  will  divide  by  2,  and  produce  i_ 
4  2  ' 

which  cannot  be  exprefTed  in  lower  terms. 


5 

3      3 

9_ 

7695 

1539 

_5i3  1  ll± 

*9 

1539° 

3078 

1026  j  342 

33 

In  like  manner  the  -g  will  divide  by  3,  and  produce  —  ,  and 

fo  the  reft  by  4,  5,  6,  7,  &c. 

From  hence  you  will  naturally  obferve,  that,  let  your  fraction 
be  ever  fo  large,  if  you  can  find  any  numbers  that  will  divide 
both  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  them,  without  a  re- 
mainder, you  may  oftentimes  carry  on  fuch  divifion  till  you  ex- 
prefs very  large  fractions  by  two  figures. 
7695 

Example.    Reduce into  its  loweft  terms. 

15390 

To  do  this  expertly,  you  need  never  confider  any  divifor  above 

12,  becaufe  that  you  may  eafily  carry  in  your  head  : 

Therefore  place  your  fraction  thus : 

12. 
1 

2 

I.  I  obferve  that  both  numerator  and  denominator  will  di- 
vide by  5,  the  refulting  fraction  by  3,  3,  or  by  9,  and  9,  and 
afterwards  obferving  that  the  numerator  is  exactly  the  half 
of  the  denominator,  they  will  both  divide  by  19,  and  pro- 
duce one  half,  which  is  the  loweft  terms  to  which  it  can  be 
reduced. 
And,  from  what  has  been^faid  before,  you  will  eafily  difecver 

'".'•.     1 
that  all  thefe  fractions  are  equal  to—*-,  becaufe  their  refpec- 

tive  numerators  bear  one  and  the  fame  proportion  to  their  de- 
nominators. 

To  reduce  compound  fractions  to  their  fimples. 
The  rule.    Multiply  the  numerators  together  for  a  numera- 
tor,  and  the  denominators  for  a  denominator. 

1         2 
Example.     Reduce  —  of  —  into  a  fimple  fraction. 

2  r 

The  anfwer  is  — ,  or,  reduced  to  its  loweft  terms,  ~~' 
10'      '  5 

The  reafon  of  the  rule.    • 


C  c 


A  com. 
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A  compound  fraction  is  nothing  but  the  fubdivifion  of  the  parts 
of  an  integer.  Let  the  line  A  B,  as  above,  be  fuppofed  the  inte- 
ger, and  divided  into  5  equal  parts,  which  reprefents  the  de- 
nominator of  the  fractions  towards  the  right-hand  in  the  ex- 
preffing  thereof;  each  of  thefe  5  parts  being  again  divided  in- 
to two  parts,  according  to  the  denominator  of  the  fraction 

towards  the  left-hand;   each  of  which  parts  being  —  of  — ' 

the  whole  line,  or  integer,  becomes  divided  into  10  of  thefe 
parts ;  which  is  the  reafon  why  the  denominators  are  multi- 
plied together,  as  2  and  5,  in  order  to  reduce  the  fraction  of 
a  fraction  into  the  fraction  of  an  integer,  or  a  compound  to  a 
fimple,  which  is  the  fame  thing. 

And  the  reafon  of  multiplying  the  numerators  together  is 
becaufe  that  (hews  the  proportional  number  of  thofe  parts 
expreffed  by  the  denominator,  and  fignificd  by  the  compound 
fraction. 

So  that  if  an  integer  be  divided  into  any  number  of  parts, 
and  thofe  fubdivided  again  and  again,  the  fame  general  rule 
will  hold  good. 

1        7         1 1 
Example.    Reduce  —  of -77  of  ■ —  into  a  fimple  fraction. 

9  12  jj^ 

1  x  7  X  11  =  77,  and  9  x  8  x  12  =  864,  anfwer  864* 

How  to  find  the  value  of  fractions,  whether  of  coin,  weight, 
or  meafure. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  by  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  the  units  of  the  next  inferior  denomination,  which  is 
equal  to  an  unit  of  the  denomination,  whereof  the  fraction  is 


part,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  denominator,  and  the 
quote  will  anfwer  the  quetlion;  but,  if  there  is  any  remin- 
der, reduce  that  to  the  next  inferior  denomination,  and  divide 
as  before. 

7 
Example.  What  is  the        of  a  pound  fterling? 

20  s.  =  1  pound 

7 

8)140 

17 — 4 — i.  e.  4  (hillings,  which  is  48  pence,  which,  di- 
vided by  8,  gives  6  pence.     Anfwer,  17  s.  6  d. 
The  reafon  of  this  rule  is  plain  :  for,  fuppofe  a  line  divided  in- 
to 20  parts,  as  (a  x)  below,  which  will  reprefent  1  pound,  and 
the  20  parts  20  (hillings  :  fuppofe  alfo  that  there  is  a  fraction 

7 
whofe  value  is  required,  as  ~  of  a   pound    fterling.  —  Draw 

another  right  line,  of  equal  length  with  the  line  (a  x),  as 
(y  z)>  parallel  thereto,  which  divide  into  8  equal  parts,  rc- 
prefenting  your  denominator,  and,  right  againft  7  of  thofe 

parts,  in  this  line  will  ftand  17  and  — ;  which  fhews  that  -r- 

of  a  pound  fterling  are  equal  to  17  (hillings  ?nd  fix-pence; 
for  as  8,  the  whole  line  {a  x),  or  denominator  of  the  fraction 
given,  is  in  proportion  to  20  s.  (the  whole  line  y  z) :  fo  is  7 
the  numerator,  or  number  of  parts  given  in  the  fraction  (as 

in  the  lower  line)  to  17. -r,  the  value  of  the  faid  fraction: 

and,  therefore,  you  multiply  and  divide  according  to  the  rule 
before  given. 


a 


y 


2,  I  3  I  4-  i  $  \6 


9  1 10 


11  12 


13 


UU5 


a 


\6\l7 


6 


18  [  19 


20 


K 
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Addition  of  vulgar  fractions. 
Cafe  1.    When  fimple  fractions  are  to  be  added  to  fimple 
fractions. 

Rule.  If  fuch  fractions  are  not  of  the  fame  denomination, 
you  muft  reduce  them  to  the  fame,  according  to  what  has 
been  before  (hewn,  and  add  the  numerators  together  for  the 
Ami  total  to  the  common  denominator. 

2  7        10  .  J  /•       c     u 

Example.    Add  —  and  —  =  — ,  or  one  integer,  and  io  of  all 
r  -io  10     10  ° 

others  of  the  like  denomination. 

Example.    Add  75-  -f-  — . 

5  3 

It  is  plain  that  you  cannot  fay  the  fum  of  -77-  and  •—  makes 

o  o 

cither -77  or—;  and,  therefore,  till  they  are  reduced  into  the 

5 
like  denomination,  you  cannot  add  them. 
Proceed  thus,  therefore,    5x5  =  25,  and  8  x  5  =  40  v 

If  —  2.. . 

40  ~~  5 


2?      5 

™  =  -ft ;  and  3  X  8  =  24,  and  5  x  8  =  40 


40 

25,24     49  -  9      ,         , 

-4.—  =  —  =  1  integer — ,  the  anfwer. 
40  '40     40  D    40 

The  reafon  of  this  rule  being  demonftrable  from  what  has 
bten  faid,  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  upon  it. 
Cafe  2.  When  compound  fractions  are  to  be  added  to  fimple. 
Rule.    Reduce  the  compound  to  a  fimple,  and  follow  the 
foregoing  rule. 

Cafe  3.  When  mixt  numbers  are  to  be  added. 
Rule.     Work  with  the  fractional   parts,  according  to  what 
has  been  faid,  and  add  the  fum  of1  the  fractions  to  that  of  the 
integers,  if  they  amount  to  an  integer,  and  you  have  the  an- 
fwer. 

Subtraction  of  vulgar  fractions. 
Cafe  1 .  When  a  fimple  fraction  is  to  be  fubtracted  from  a  fim- 
ple fraction. 

Rule.  If  they  are  of  the  fame  denomination,  it  is  only  fub- 
uacting  one  numerator  from  the  other. 

Cafe  2.  If  they  are  of  different  denominators,  reduce  them 
to  one,  and  deduct  the  numerator  of  the  fubtrahend  from  the 
other,  and  place  the  remainder  for  a  numerator  to  the  com- 
mon denominator,  and  you  have  the  difference.  The  reafon 
of  which  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  faid  in  regard  to  ad- 
dition. 

Multiplication  of  vulgar  fractions. 
Cafe  1.    When  you  are  to  multiply  a  fimple  fraction  by  a 
fimple. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  numerators  into  each  other,  for  the  nu- 
merator of  the  product,  and  alfo  the  denominators  for  the  de- 
nominator of  the  product. 


Example.   Multiply  —  by  — .  Anfwer,  =  — . 

The  reafon  of  this  rule. 
The  effea  of  the  multiplication  of  fractions  deferves  peculiar 
attention,  it  being  different  from  that  of  whole  numbers:  foc 
the  produa  in  the  fraaion  is  always  lefs  than  the  multiplicand, 
though  more  in  whole  numbers  :  the  reafon  is,  that  of  frac- 
tions is  the  multiplying  of  the  parts  into  which  the  integer  is 
divided,  which  muft  needs  make  the  parts  lefs  than  Thofe 
given:  whereas  the  multiplication  of  integers,  or  whole  num- 
bers, muft  neceflarily  increafe  the  number ;  for  the  former 
decreafes  the  parts  of  an  integer  to  infinite  littlenefs  j  the  lat- 
ter augments  the  number  of  integers  ad  infinitum. 
Now  the  reafon  of  the  rule  is,  that,  if  a  fraaion  be  multi- 
plied by  a  fingle  integer,  or  1,  it  can  produce  no  more  than 
itfelf,  (or  once  itfelf  can  neither  add  to,  nor  diminifh  from, 

it;  and,  therefore,  if  it  be  multiplied  by    —  0f  1,  or   —    of 

2  '  A. 

1  y 

I,  or  -g  of  1,  the  product  can  be  no  more  than  — ,  or  — 

or  -g-  of  fuch  fraction  :  wherefore  it  is  plain,  that  the  multi- 
plication of  fraaions  muft  be  confidered  in  the  fame  Ji»ht  as 
fraaions  of  fraaions,  or  compound  fraaions :  and  If  fo 
the  fame  rule  that  holds  good  for  the  reduaion  of  compound 
fractions  into  fimple,  will  hold  good  for  that  of  their  multipli- 
cation For  the  reafon  thereof,  we  refer  to  what  has  been  al- 
ready (aid  upon  that  head. 

Cafe  2.  When  you  multiply  a  whole  number  by  a  fraaion 
Rule.    Multiply  the  integer  by  the  numerator  of  the  fraaion 
and  the  produa  placed  over  the  denominator  is  the  anfwer- 
which  is  nothing  different  from  the  firft  cafe,  if  you  place  an  ' 
unit  under  the  integral  part,  putting  it  into  a  fractional  form. 

Example.  Multiply  1751  by  ^or^-  by  -|.     The  anfwer 

•    172S7  8 

1S  "~^~ori36i    "T*    from  what  has  been  fhewn ;   for  if 

1 75 1  be  multiplied  by  1,   it  can  produce  no  more  than  itfelf; 
and,  confequently,  if  it  be  multiplied  by  -'-  cf  1,  k  can  only 

7 
produce  — -  of  itfelf,  &c. 

Divifion  of  vulgar  fiaaions. 

Cafe   1  ft.    When  you  would  divide  a  fimple  fraaion  by  a 
fimple.  J 

Rule.    Multiply  the  numerator  of  the  dividend  into  the  de- 
nominator of  the  divifor,   for  a  new  numerator;   and  multi- 
ply 
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ply  the  other  numerator  and  denominator  together  for  a  new 
denominator. 


ii 


55 


The  anfwer  is  — . :  for  the  quo- 


165     n 
tient;  for,  if  you  xgj  by  ■*  ,  the  produft  will  be  ^0=~; 


Example.  Divide  —  by  — -• 
i  z        5 

55,     3 

for  as  165  is  to  180  ;  fo  is  1 1  to  12  :  or  the  product  of  the 
extremes  is  equal  to  that  of  the  means,  from  what  has  been 
demonftrated  from  the  rule  of  proportion. — Or,   by  abbrevi- 

_L  •  _L 

l65_ir   ~.       ,65|33  » 

ation,  ~~n — •  1  nus«— jt— 1— 7  — ■ 

'   180       12  '180136  12 

The  reafon  of  this  rule  appears  from  hence. — Reduce  the 
foregoing  fractions  into  one  denomination,  they  will  be 
55        1 1  36        3 

—  —  —  and  7-  =  —  •  Expunge  the  denominators,  as 
60        12         60       5  <     °  ' 

being  the  fame,  and  the  anfwer  will  be  —  ,  or  55  divided  by 

36,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  by  a  different  mode  of  expreflion. 
Cafe.  2.    When  you  divide  a  whole  number  by  a  fraction. 
Rule.    Place  an  unit  under  the  whole  number,  to  put  it  into 
the  fractional  form,  and  proceed  as  before. 
Cafe  3.    When  you  divide  a  fimple  fradtion  by  a  compound. 
Rule.  Reduce  the  compound  to  a  fimple,  and  work  as  in  the 
firfl  cafe. 

The  reduction,  addition,  fubtradtion,  multiplication,  and  di- 
vifion  of  vulgar  fractions  being  explained,  it  is  quite  needlefs 
to  fay  any  thin^  of  the  rule  of  three,  or  the  other  rules  of 
proportion  in  fractions,  fince  it  is  only  to  be  oblcrved,  to 
multiply  and  divide  in  the  fractional  manner,  inftead  of  that 
of  whole  numbers. 

Of  decimal  fractions. 

When,  or  by  whom,  this  admirable  invention  of  decimal 
arithmetic  was  firfl  introduced,  is  uncertain;  but  doubtlefs  the 
improvements  thereto  made,  and  the  perfection  to  which  it  has 
arrived,  are  owing  to  latter  times. 

A  decimal  fraction  differs  only  from  a  vulgar  in  this:  that, 
whereas  the  denominators  of  vulgar  fractions  are  various, 
thofe  of  decimals  are  always  either  10,  or  fome  power  of  io, 
as  100,  1000,  10000,  100000,  &c.  fo  that  the  denominator 
need  never  be  expreffed,  it  being  always  underftood  to  increafe 
in  a  decuple,  or  tenfold  proportion,  ad  infinitum. 


-.5   7 


56     769 


,  &c. 


io'  100'  IOOO*  ioooo'  1 00000 

Now  thefe  denominators  being  known,  need  not  be  fet  down, 
but  only  the  numerators ;  and  thefc  are  diftinguifhed,  or  fepa- 
rated  from  Whole  numbers,  by  a  point,  or  a  comma. 

4  .9  .7 

Thus  8,4  is  8   — ,  and  0.9  is  —  j  76.07  is  76  — ;  985. 009 


is  985 . 

*  J  1000 

Whence  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  as  in  whole  numbers,  every 
degree  from  the  place  of  unity  increafes  towards  the  left-hand 
by  a  ten-fold  proportion  :  fo  in  decimal  parts,  every  degree  is 
decreafed  towards  the  right-hand,  by  the  fame  proportion. 
Wherefore  whole  numbers,  being  divided  into  decimal  parts, 
are  more  homogeneal  with  whole  numbers  than  vulgar  frac- 
tions; for  all  plain  numbers  are  in  effect  but  decimal  parts 
one  to  another. 

That  is,  fuppofe  any  feries  of  whole  numbers,  as  777,  &c. 
The  firft  7  towards  the  left-hand  is  ten  times  the  value  of  the 
7  in  the  middle,  and  the  7  in  the  middle  is  ten  times  the  va- 
lue of  the  laft  7  to  the  right  of  it,  and  but  the  tenth  part  of 
that  7  on  the  left,  &c. 

Therefore  all,  or  any  of  them,  may  be  taken  either  as  whole 
numbers,  or  parts  thereof:  if  whole  numbers,  then  they 
muft  be  fet  down  without  any  comma,  or  feparating  point  be- 
tween them,  777.  But  if  whole  numbers,  and  one  a  part  or 
fraction,  put  a  comma  betwixt  them  thus,  77,7  ;  which  fig- 
nifies  77  whole  numbers,  and  7  tenths  of  an  unit:  if  two 
places  of  fractional  parts  be  required,  feparate  them  with  a 
comma,  thus,  7,77;  which  fignifies  7  whole  numbers,  and 
77  hundredth  parts  of  an  unit,  65rV, 

From  hence  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive,  that  decimal  parts 
take  their  denomination  from  the  place  of  their  laft  figure. 


That  is,  < 


t/ 

— 

10 

,98 

— 

100 

,098 

= 

IOOO 

parts  of  an  unit,  &c. 


Cyphers  annexed  to  decimal  parts  do  not  alter  their  values. 
As  ,90  ,900  ,9000  ,90000,  csV.  are  each  but  9  tenths  of 

-9S-  —  — .  a-  \  9°°  —  1  o  9°0°     .2 

100       io  1000       10'        10000      io' 


an  unit ;  for 


according  to  what  has  been  demonftrated  in  regard  to  vulgar 

fractions. 

But  cyphers  prefixed  to  decimal  parts  decreafe  their  value    by 

removing  them  further  from  the  comma. 

J       ,9  =  9  tenths. 
,09  :=  9  parts  of  a  hundred. 


)    ,009  S  9  parts  of  a  thoufand. 
S0009  =  9  parts  of  ten  thoufand, 


av. 


Confequently,  the  true  value  of  all  decimal  parts  is  known  by 
their  diftance  from  the  unit's  place;  which  being  rightly  un- 


derftood, the  reft  will  be  very  eafy. 


Addition  and  fubtradtion  of  decimals. 
In  fetting  down  the  propofed  numbers  to  be  added,  or  fub- 
tracted,  care  muft  be  taken  to  place  every  figure  directly  un- 
der thofe  of  the  fame  value  (as  is  done  in  whole  numbers) 
whether  they  be  mixed,  or  decimal  parts  only.  To  do  which 
due  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  place  of  the  comma,  or  fepa- 
rating points,  which  muft  ftand  in  a  direct  line,  the  one  under 
the  other  ;  and  to  their  right-hand  carefully  place  the  decimal 
parts,  according  to  their  refpective  values,  or  diftances  from 
unit,      f  hen, 

Rule.  Add,  or  fubtradt  them,  as  if  they  were  all  whole  num- 
bers ;  and  from  their  fum,  or  difference,  cut  off  fo  many  de- 
cimal parts  as  are  the  mod  in  any  of  the  given  numbers. 

Examples  in  addition. 

Suppofe  it  be  required  to  find  the  fum  of  the  following  num- 
bers, viz.  78,5  +  96,7  4-  976,9  4-  67,4,8  4-  5,5  +  63, 
which,  being  properly  placed,  will  ftand  thus  : 

7«,S 

9h>7 

976,9 

6754,8 

5.5 

63,0 

The  fum  required         7975,4 

Suppofe  alfo  the  fum  total  of  29,768  -f  97,527  +  256,09- 6 
4-  125,0007. 

29,768 

97,527 
256,0976 
125,0007 
The  fum  required  508,3933 

Examples  of  fubtradtion. 

Suppofe  the  difference  be  required  between  97,698  and 
25,976.     That  is, 

Example  1.               Example  2.  Example  3. 

From     97,698          From  592,5  From     1597,69075 

Subtr.    25,976         Subtr.     97,964  Subtr.       919,52 

Rem.     71,722         Rem.  494,536  Rem.       678,17075 

Multiplication  of  decimals. 

Whether  the  numbers  to  be  multiplied  be  pure  decimals,  or 
mixed,  multiply  them  as  if  they  were  all  whole  numbers,  and, 
for  the  true  value  of  their  product,  obferve  the  following 
Rule.  Cut  off,  or  feparate  with  a  comma,  fo  many  places  of 
decimal  parts  in  the  product,  as  there  are  in  both  the  multi- 
plier and  the  multiplicand  taken  together. 


Example  r. 
76,906 
5,g24 
307624 
153812 
615248 

384530 

447,900544 


Example  2: 

92,48769 

5,00097 

64741 383 
83238921 
46243845000 

462,5281630593 


The  reafon  why  fuch-a  number  of  decimal  parts  muft  be  fe- 
parated  in  the  product  is  plain,  it  differing  nothing  from  that 
given  in  the  multiplication  of  vulgar  fractions  ;  for,  by  multi- 
plying the  fums  given  together,  you  multiply  the  numerators ; 
and,  by  feparating  as  many  .decimal  places  as  both  the  multi- 
plicand and  the  multiplier  contain,  you  multiply  the  denomi- 
nators, and  divide  that  of  the  numerators  by  the  product  of 

i  3 

the  denominators.     Thus  to  multiply  —  by  —  is  the  fame 

75       5 

as  ,75  by  >5>  and  l0°  by  lo;  viz-  7o~0by  iv for  5  t,me9 

75  1S  375>  ana"  I0  times  100  is  1000:   fo  the  product  is 
3-5 
,  or  ,375  decimally  expreffed. 

Divifion  of  decimals 
Is  performed  in  the 'fame  manner  as  in  whole  numbers  :  all 
the  difficulty  therein  is   to   know  what  number  of  decimal 
X  places 
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places  to  feparate  towards  the  right-hand  of  the  quotient :  for  I 
which  obferve  what  follows.  The  quotient  of  a  divifion 
{hewing  how  often  the  divifor  is  contained  in  the  dividend, 
the  divifor  multiplied  by  the  quotient  gives  the  dividend  :  now, 
as  you  know  how  many  places  of  decimals  the  dividend  and 
divifor  contain,  it  is  ealy  to  know  how  many  the  quotient 
muft  contain,  becaufe  therein  the  divifor  and  quotient  muft  be 
equal  to  thofe  in  the  dividend. 

Therefore  when  the  work  is  finifhed,  feparate  as  many  deci- 
mal parts  in  the  quotient  to  the  right-hand,  as  the  dividend 
exceeds  the  divifor  in  :  but,  if  fo  many  places  be  not  in  the 
quotient  as  that  difference  is,  fupply  that  deficiency,  by  pre- 
fixing cyphers  towards  the  left  hand. 
Take  the  foregoing  example  in  multiplication  : 

Divide  447,900544  by  5,824 

5,824)447,900544(76,906 
402269,0 
5274- 
•3- 
As  the  dividend  contains  6  decimal  places,  and  the  divifor 
three,  the  quotient  muft  contain  3  feparated  to  the  right-hand. 
All  the  cafes  which   can  happen  in  the  divifion  of  decimals, 
are  reducible  to  the  following,  viz. 

Cafe  1.  When  the  decimal  parts  in  the  divifor  and  dividend 
are  equal,  the  quotient  will  be  whole  numbers.  The  reafon 
is,  becaufe,  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  can  contain  no  deci- 
mal parts. 

Cafe  2.  When  the  decimal  places  in  the  dividend  exceed  thofe 
in  the  divifor,  feparate  the  excefs  for  decimal  parts,  as  before 
{hewn. 

Cafe  3.  When  there  are  not  fo  many  decimal  places  in  the 
dividend  as  are  in  the  divifor,  annex  cyphers  to  the  dividend, 
to  make  them  equal.  Then  will  the  quotient  be  whole  num- 
bers, as  in  the  firft  cafe. 

Cafe  4.  If  after  the  divifion  is  finifhed,  there  are  not  fo  many 
figures  in  the  quotient,  as  there  ought  to  be  places  of  decimals 
by  the  general  rule,  prefix  a  competent  number  of  cyphers  to 
fupply  the  deficiency. 

Reduction  of  decimal  fractions. 

To  reduce  a  vulgar  fraction  into  a  decimal. 

Rule.  As  the  denominator  of  the  vulgar  fraction  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numerator :  fo  is  the  denominator  of  the  deci- 
mal, 100,  1000,  iocoo,  &c.  to  the  numerator  of  the  deci- 
mal required,  whofe  denominator  is  100,  1000,  10000,  &c. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  common  rule  of  proportion, 
X  the  fecond  and  third  numbers,  and  divide  by  the  firft,  the 
quotient  is  the  decimal  required.  Or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
and  more  concifely  expreffed, 

Annex  cyphers  to  the  numerator  of  the  vulgar  fraction,  and 
divide  by  the  denominator,  the  quotient  will  be  the  decimal 
parts  equal  to  the  given  fraction  ;  or  at  leaft  to  approximate  fo 
near  as  is  requifite  for  all  bufinefs. 

Note.  When  the  laft  figure  of  the  divifor  (that  is,  the  deno- 
minator of  the  propofed  vulgar  fraction)  happens  to  be  one  of 
thefe  figures,  viz.  1,  3,  7,  org,  then  the  decimal  parts  can 
never  be  precifely  equal  to  the  given  fraction  ;  yet,  by  con- 
tinuing on  the  divifion,  you  may  approach  very  near  the  truth. 
As  in  this  example:  Suppofe  it  be  required  to  reduce  i.  into 
decimal  parts. 

7)1,000 

,142857142857142,  &c.  ad  infinitum. 
From  hence  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  in  thefe  imperfect  quo- 
tients, the  figures  return  again,  and  circulate  in  the  fame  or- 
der as  before. 

Thefe  things  being  underftood,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  to 
find  the  decimal  parts  equivalent  to  any  known  part,  or  parts, 
of  coin,  weights,  or  meafures,  &c.  if  you  firft  reduce  the 
cjven  parts  of  the  coin,  &c.  into  a  vulgar  fraction,  whofe  de- 
nominator is  the  number  of  thefe  known  parts  contained  in 
the  integer,  and  the  given  parts  its  numerator. 
Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  decimal  of  8  s.  6  d. 

102 
There  are  102  pence  in  8  s.  6d.  therefore  —  of  a  pound  is 

the  vulgar  fraction  which  exprcfles  8s.  6d.  which  convert  in- 
to a  decimal,  thus:         240ji'p'/.p'p'p'(.425  =  8s.  6d. 

•  £p'00 

Xjo 
Or  thus  :  To  the  6d.  add  cyphers,  and   divide  by   12,  and 
then  prefix  the  8  s.  and  divide  by  20. 
12)6, coo 

2|0)gT" 

.425 
This  is  a  much  more  concife  method,  and  will  hold  good  for 
weights  and  meafures,  &c.  without  reducing  them  into  vul- 
gar fractions. 

All  the  various  rules  of  proportion  being  performed  the  fimc 
decimally  as  in  whole  numbers,  it  it  quite  needlefs  to  multi- 
ply examples  of  them  ;  nor  \s  it  neceffary  to  enlarge  more  on 
arithmetic  ;  fince,  if  what  has  been  faid  in  fo  narrow  a  com- 

7 


pafs,  is  thoroughly  underftood,  as  it  may  eafily  be,  wi&h 
attention,  the  reader  will  be  duly  prepared  to  comprehend  any 
of  the  books  of  arithmetic  with  pleafure  ;  becaufe  he  here  has 
the  rational  principles  and  foundation  of  numbers  in  the  few- 
eft  words,  and  in  as  familiar  a  manner  as  could  be  well  con- 
veyed. 

Political  Arithmetic,  is  made  ufe  of  by  ftatefmen  and  po- 
liticians, in  order  to  judge  of  the  ftrength,  the  wealth,  and 
the  power  of  ftates  and  empires.  To  which  end,  nothing 
more  naturally  and  more  certainly  conduces,  than  a  thorough 
knowledge  in  the  trade  and  navigation  of  ftates  and  empires, 
by  reafon  that  the  landed  and  monied  interelts  of  countries 
is  governed  by  the  ft  ate  of  their  trading  interelf  s ;  for,  if  that 
flourifhes,  the  others  nccefTarily  muft.  This  Dictionary  of 
Commerce  furnifhing  a  great  variety  of  materials  to  enable 
us  to  pafs  a  good  judgment  of  the  trade  of  all  nations,  it  can- 
not but  be  very  ufeful  in  the  ftudy  of  political  arithmetic. 
Thofe  who  are  efieemed  to  have  wrote  the  beft  upon  this 
fubject,  are  Sir  William  Petty,  Dr  Davenant,  Mr  King, 
Erafrhus  Philips,  Efq;  and  the  anonymous  author  of  a  tract 
wrote  in  French,  intitled,  ElTui  politique  fur  le  commerce, 
i2mo,  publifhed  in  1736. 

ARI  THMET1CIAN,  a  perfon  well  fkilled  in  arithmetic,  or 
whofe  profeffion  is  to  teach  it  others. 

ARMADA,  a  Spanifh  word,  which  formerly  fignified  a  num- 
ber of  mips  of  war,  as  appears  by  a  law  in  the  book  called 
Las  Partidos ;  but  of  late  years  it  not  only  comprehends  a 
navy  compofed  of  {hips  of  war,  but  a  flota  of  merchant-men 
under  their  convoy. 

There  is  a  royal  armada,  or  navy,  to  fecure  the  navigation 
of  the  galleons  from  Old  Spain  to  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies. 
There  ufed  to  be  armadas,  or  convoys  to  the  fleet,  for  the 
Firm-land,  which  there  is  not  at  prefent  ;  and  there  was  an 
armada  for  Honduras. 

In  the  year  1521,  on  account  of  the  pirates  that  infefted  the 
coafts  of  Andalufia  and  Algarve,  lying  in  wait  for  the  fhips 
homeward  bound  from  the  Spanifh  Indies,  it  was  refolved  that 
an  armada,  or  convoy,  confifting  of  four  or  five  fhips,  fhould 
be  fitted  out ;  the  charge  whereof  fhould  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  gold,  filver,  and  merchandize,  brought  to  the  ports  of 
Andalufia,  from  the  Indies  and  Canary-lflands  ;  whether  be- 
longing to  the  king  or  private  perfons,  at  the  rate  of  a  {hil- 
ling per  pound,  which  was  accordingly  put  in  execution. 
In  the  year  1522,  the  feas  being  ftill  infefted  with  pirates,  it 
was  refolved  that  another  fquadron  fhould  be  fitted  out,  the 
expence  whereof  was  to  have  been  defrayed  as  that  of  the  for- 
mer ;  and  to  cruize,  not  only  on  the  coaft,  but  as  far  as  the 
iilands  Acores.  This  was  the  origin,  not  only  of  the  arma- 
da appointed  to  fecure  the  navigation  of  the  Weft-Indies,  but 
of  the  haberia,  or  duty  for  convoys,  and  other  things  there- 
unto relating  :  the  firft  impofition  towards  defraying  this  charge 
was  one  per  cent,  but,  that  not  being  adequate  to  the  ex- 
pence,  it  came  at  length  to  five  per  cent. 
One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  committee  of  war,  which 
is  conftituted  of  the  council  of  the  Indies  in  Spain,  is,  to 
give  the  necelTary  orders,  for  fitting  out  of  armadas  and  flotas  ; 
and,  as  the  dangers  increafe,  fo  to  make  the  more  effectual 
provifions  againft  them. 

The  laws  of  trade  in  Spain  direct,  that,  provided  there  be  no 
fpecial  order  to  the  contrary,  two  flotas   be  fet  out;  the  one 
for  the  Firm-land,  the  other  for  New-Spain,  and  the  armada 
to  convoy  them  ;  but  this  name  of  armada  was  meant  of  the 
admiral  and  vice-admiral  only,  which  were  fighting  fhips  ; 
and,  at  firft,  there  was  one  man  of  war  to  convoy  the  reft  ; 
her  burden  being  300  tons,  and  carrying  eight  brafs  cannon, 
and  four  iron  guns  :  and   till  that  time,  the  merchant-men 
carried  100  tons  lefs  than  their  burden,  and  thirty  foldiers  each,  / 
becaufe  they  had  no  convoy  of  men  of  war. 
The  times  appointed  for  thefe  flotas  to  fail,  were,  for  that  of 
New   Spain  in  May,  and   that  of  the  Firm-land  in  Auguft, 
both  of  them  being  ordered  to  fail  with  the  firft  fpring  tides. 
'1  he  galleons  were  appointed  to  be  out  in  January,  that  they 
might  coaft  along  the  Firm-land,  and  arrive  about  April  at 
Porto-bello,  where  the  fair  would  be  over,  that  they  might 
take  aboard  the   plate,  and  be  at  the   Havanna  about  mid 
June,  where  the  New  Spain  fleet  would  foon  join  them,  and 
they  might  come  together  fafer  to  Spain.     To  which  end,  the 
vice-roy  of  Peru  is  to  take  care,  that  the  plate  fhould  be  at 
Panama  by  the  middle  of  March,     the  plate  is  fifteen  days 
in  carrying  from  Potofi  to  Arica  ;  eight  days  generally  from 
thence  by  fea  to  Callao,  and  twenty  fiom  Callao  to  Panama, 
taking  in,  by  the  way,  the  plate  at  Paita  and  Truxillo. 
To   |.revcnt   the  fleet  being  detained  by  contrary  winds,   as 
has  fometimes  been  the  cafe,  it  was  propofed  by  the  court  of 
Spain  to  fit  out  the  galleons,  in  the  river  of  Seville,  in  Auguff. 
and  September,  and  then  fend   them  away  to  Cadiz,  where 
they  might  go  out  with  any  wind,  and  need   not  wait  for 
any  fpring  tides. 

The  reafons  why  it  was  judged  abfolutely  neceffary,  that  the 
flota  from  the  Firm-land  fhould  fail  in  September,  were,  be- 
caufe that  was  a  fafe  feafon  to  fhip  off  the  goods  ;  for,  they 
coming  to  Porto-bello  at  a  healthy  feafon  of  the  year,  the 
merchandize  was  conveyed  over  to  Panama  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
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ami  with  Icf,  danger  of  receiving  damage.  Moreover,  by 
this  means  the  merchants  had  lei  (lire  to  fell  their  goods;  the 
buyers  hnd  a  fit  leafon  to  travel  to  Peru  with  fafety",  and  the 
armadas  and  flotas  to  return  to  Carthagcna  and  the  Havanna, 
to  get  clear  of  the  channel  ol  Bahama,  and  to  return  to 
Spain  in  the  hill  month  for  the  fea.  in  fine,  it  is  found  by 
experience,  that  the  month  of  September  is,  all  circumftances 
being  duly  weighed  and  Confidered,  the  fitted'  for  the  fleets  to 
fail  :  and,  although  feveral  accidents  retard  them  till  Odober 
or  November,  yet  that  feafon  is  fitter  than  March. 

ARMADILLA,  thus  they  call,  in  Spanifh  America,  a  fmall 
fquadron,  confifting  commonly  of  6  or  8  men  of  war,  from 
24  to  50  guns,  which  the  king  of  Spain  kecp%  for  prevent- 
ing foreigners  from  trading  with  the  Spaniards  or  Indians, 
both  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  time  of  war.  This  fquadron 
has  even  power  and  orders  to  take  all  the  Spanifh  trading  vef- 
fels,  which  it  meet;,  on  the  coaft,  and  which  have  no  licence 
from  the  king  of  Spain.  There  is  an  armadilla  both  for  the 
South  Sea  and  for  the  North  Sea.  The  latter  keeps  common- 
ly at  Carthagena,  and  the  former  at  Callao,  which  is  the 
port  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru. 

ARMAGNAC,  a  province  in  France,  is  bounded  by  Langue- 
doc  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Agenois  and  Condomois  on  the  north  ; 
by  Gafcony,  properly  fo  called,  on  the  weft;  and  by  Commin- 
ges  on  the  iouth.  Jn  this  province  they  make  brandy,  which 
they  fend  to  Baycnne  and  iJourdeaux.  They  trade  alfo  in 
wool  and  flax.  There  is  a  mine  of  fait  in  the  town  of  La- 
verdan  ;  and,  at  Auch  and  Mauvefin,  they  make  about  four- 
fcore  or  100  quintals  of  fait.  The  country  befides  is  very 
fruitful  in  corn  and  wine. 

ARMENIA,  a  large  kingdom  in  Afia.  After  feveral  revolu- 
tions, the  hiftory  of  which  is  foreign  to  the  purpofe  of  this 
Dictionary,  it  is  fallen  partly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turk, 
and  partly  under  that  of  the  king  of  Perfia. 
For  the  trade  of  that  part  of  Armenia  which  belongs  to  the 
latter,  fee  the  article  Plrsia. 

As  for  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  under  the  Grand 
Seignior's  dominion,  we  fhall  hcie  prefent  the  reader  with 
fuch  particulars  of  its  trade,  as  we  could  collect  together,  or, 
at  leaf!,  of  its  two  chief  cities,  which  fecm  to  have  engrofl- 
ed  and  divided  between  themfelves  the  trade  of  all  the  reft  of 
the  kingdom 

Er7ERUM.  the  capital  of  that  part  of  Armenia,  which  belongs 
to  the  Grand  Seignior. 

The  trade  of  this  city  is  very  confidcrable,  ar.d  confifts  chiefly  in 
brafs  and  copper  ware,  furr,  gall-nuts,  caviary  or  cavcer,  and 
madder 

The  hrafs  and  copper  wares  are  made  by  the  Jews  of  Sinope, 
who  ufe  the  copper  that  is  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  As  mod  of  them  are  braziers,  and  their  bufi- 
nefs  is  very  noify,  they  arc,  as  it  were,  confined  to  the  fub- 
urhs  ;  for  the  Turks  are  too  great  lovers  of  reft,  to  fuffer  fuch 
traders  amongft  them.  1  hofe  wares  are  carried  into  Turkey, 
Perfia,  and  even  into  the  Great  Mogul's  dominions. 
The  furrs  are  the  fkins  of  a  kind  of  marten,  which  are  very 
common  in  that  country,  where  they  are  called  jardava,  or 
zerdava.  The  browneft  are  reckoned  the  fineft,  efpecially 
the  tails,  which  are  almoft  black  :  and,  with  that  part  of  the 
animal,  are  made  the  molt  precious  funs,  which  makes  them 
come  very  dear,  becaufe  a  great  number  of  tails  are  required 
to  line  a  veft  therewith. 

The  gall-nuts  are  brought  to  Erzerum,  from  a  place  diftant 
five  or  fix  days  journey  from  it,  where  there  are  a  great 
many  oaks  :  the  baflia  gives  very  ftricl  orders  to  preferve 
them,  that  a  commodity,  fo  ufeful  for  dyeing,  may  not  be  loft. 
Caviary,  or  caveer,  as  it  is  more  ordinarily  called,  is  nothing 
but  the  pickled  hard  roes  of  fturgeon,  which  are  prepared  in 
feveral  places,  fituated  near  the  Cafpian  fea.  That  which  is 
fold  at  Erzerum,  is  abominable. 

Laftly,  madder,  of  which  great  quantities  are  fold  here, 
•where  it  is  called  boya,  is  brought  hither  from  Perfia  :  the  in- 
habitants ufe  it  in  dying  leather  and  linnens. 
Befides  all  thefe  merchandizes,  moft  of  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erzerum,  there  are  alfo  in 
that  town  all  the  commodities  which  come  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies;  as  filk,  cotten,  drugs,  and  printed  calicoes;  Erzerum 
being,  as  it  were,  a  ftaple  town  for  them ;  but  they  only 
pafs  through  it;,  few  of  them  being  fold  by  retail. 
The  commodities  imported  into  this  province,  or  exported 
out  of  it,  pay  three  per  cent,  and  fometimes  double  that  fum  ; 
but  gold  and  filver  fpecies,  efpecially,  are  fubjeel  to  heavy  duties. 
The  filk  of  Perfia,  whether  it  be  fine  or  not,  pays  a  duty  of 
80  crowns  per  camel's  load,  which  is  from  eight  hundred  to 
a  thoufand  pounds  weight. 

The  caravans,  which  fet  out  from  Erzerum  for  Teflis  and 
Tocat,  do  commonly  keep  themfelves  ready  during  the  whole 
month  of  June. 

At  fuch  times  when  the  Arabs  are  feized  of  the  countries 
about  Aleppo  (in  Syria)  and  Bagdat,  all  the  caravans  of  the 
Levant,  even  thofe  which  are  bound  for  the  Eaft-Indies,  pafs 
through  Erzerum. 

The  Englifh  drive  a  confiderable  trade  in  that  city,  and  keep 
a  conful  there,  who  is  in  great  ciedk  and  efteem,  if  his  con- 
duct is  deferving. 
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is  to  be  confidered  as  the  center  of  the  whole 
trade  of  LefTer  Afia,  there  being  continually  caravans,  either 
arriving  thither,  or  fetting  out  from  thence.  Thofe  from 
Jjiarbekir  come  here  in  eighteen  days,  and  thofe  from  Er- 
zerum in  fifteen.  The  caravans  which  fet  out  from  Tocat  for 
Sinope,  are  fix  days  on  their  march,  and  thole 
twenty  days.  The  caravans  which  go  directly  to  Srrv 
without  p  fling  through  Angora  or  Burfa,  fpend  twenty  days 
in  their  journey,  when  they  confift  of  mules  only,  and  fiity 
when  they  ufe  camels.  Laftly,  thee  are  alfo  carav-ns,  which 
go  only  from  Tocat  to  Angora. 

The  greateft  trade  of  7'ocat  confifls  in  copper  or  brafs  war**, 
fuch  as  coppers,  mugs,  candlefticks,  lanrhorns,  kc.  which 
are  made  very  neatly  by  the  workmen  of  this  town.  Thefe 
commodities  are  fent  to  Conftantinople  and  Egypt.  The  coo- 
per they  ufe  comes  from  the  mines  of  Gumifcana,  three  days 
journey  diflant  from  Trcbifond,  and  from  thofe  of  Caftam- 
boul,  ten  days  journey  diftant  from  Tocat,  towards  Angora. 
They  dr-efs  at  Tocat  a  great  deal  of  yellow  leather,  v 
fent  to  Sartfdn  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  thence  to  Cala,  a 
port  of  Walachia.  They  alfo  fend  thither  red  leather,  but 
♦his  the  merchants  of  Tocat  have  from  Diarbekir  and  (. 
mania.  The  yellow  leather  is  dyed  with  a  fort  of  fumach, 
and  the  red  with  madder. 

The  printed  calicoes  are  alfo  a  great  branch  of  the  tra^e  of 
Tocat.  They  are  not  indeed  fo  beautiful  as  thofe  of  Perfn, 
but  the  Mufcovites  and  the  Crim  Tartars,  for  whom  they  are 
defigned,  like  them  well  enough.  Some  of  thefe  calicoes  are 
alfo  fent  into  France,  where  they  go  under  the  name  of  print- 
ed linnens  of  the  Levant. 

Laftly,  they  have  at  Tocat  a  confiderable  trade  in  filk  ;  but 
none  of  that  which  is  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town,  is  fold  to  foreigners,  it  being  all  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufactures of  the  country  ;  wherein,  befiues  their  own  filk, 
they  ufe  every  year  eight  or  ten  loads  of  Perfian  filk  ;  which 
is  all  it  fed  in  making  flight  fluffs,  fewing  filk,  and  buttons. 
ARMENIANS,  nation-  who  inhabit  Armenia.  But  that  name 
is  alfo  given  to  thofe  who  were  tranfported  into  feveral  parts 
of  Perfia  by  bhah  Abas  ;  and  more  particularly  to  that  ce- 
lebrated colony  of  Armenians  who  dwell  at  Zulfa,  one  of  the 
fuburbs  of  Ifpahan. 

The  Armenians  are  civil  and  polite,  and  have  a  great  deal  of 
good  fenfe  and  honefly  :  they  apply  themfelves  very  much  to 
trade,  which  they  make  their  chief  bufinefs,  or  rather,  their 
only  occupation.  They  are  not  only  matters  of  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Levant,  but  have  alfo  a  great  fhare  in  that  cf 
the  moft  confiderable  towns  in  Europe;  for  it  is  very  com- 
mon to  meet  with  fome  Armenians  at  leghorn,  at  Venice,  in 
England,  and  in  Holland;  whilft  on  the  other  fide  they  tra- 
vel into  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Mogul,  Siam,  Java,  the 
Philippine  iflands,  and  over  all  the  eaft,  except  China.  And 
it  is  not  long  fince  feveral  of  them  were  fettled  at  Marfeilles. 
It  is  not  agreed  among  the  learned,  under  what  Abas,  king  of 
Perfia,  the  colony  of  Zulfa  was  tranfported  to  Ifpahan,  and 
fettled  where  it  now  is.  But  it  is  very  certain  that  Miah  Abas 
the  Great,  contemporary  with  Henry  IV,  king  of  France,  in 
order  to  fecure  the  conqueft  of  Armenia,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  Turks,  removed  into  Perfia  the  firft  Armenians, 
who  ever  fettled  there;  and  about  thirty  thoufand  families  of 
them  were  tranfported  into  the  province  of  Ghilan  only,  from 
whence  the  fineft  Perfian  filks  come  :  he  alfocaufed  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Zulfa,  a  large  city  of  Armenia,  to  fettle  at  Ifpa- 
han, whence  the  new  Zulfa  of  Perfia  took  its  name. 
This  laft  Zulfa  is  now  the  center  of  all  the  commerce  of  the 
Armenians ;  and  it  is  to  the  fame  Shah  Abas  thefe  people  owe, 
if  we  may  fay  fo,  their  genius  and  capacity  for  trade,  which 
did  but  very  little  appear,  till  their  tranfmigration  into  Perfia. 
As  Abas  the  Great  had  no  other  view  but  to  enrich  his  coun- 
try, and  was  fenfible  he  could  not  compafs  that  defign  but  by 
the  means  of  trade,  he  eaft  his  eyes  upon  filks,  as  the  moft 
precious  commodity,  and  upon  the  Armenians,  as  the  moft 
proper  people  to  difpole  of  it :  in  a  word,  the  Armenians, 
who  were  but  hufbandmen,  were  by  him  turned  into  mer- 
chants, and  thefe  merchants  are  become  very  able  and  fkilful 
traders  in  the  world. 

Remarks. 
In  order  to  begin  that  tr^de,  this- wife  prince  trufted  the  moft 
underftanding  men  among  the  inhabitants  of  Zulfa,  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  bales  of  filk,  to  tranfport  them  in  cara- 
vans into  foreign  countries,  and  efpecially  into  Europe;  on 
condition  that  they  themfelves" fhould  go  with  them,  and  that 
on  their  return,  they  fhould  pay  for  thofe  bales  fuch  a  price  as 
they  (hould  have  been  rated  at  before  their  departure  by  judi- 
cious perfens,  giving  up  to  them  all  the  profits  they  could 
make  upon  them  above  the  fettled  price. 
The  fuccefs  anfwered  the  expectations  both  of  the  prince  and 
of  the  merchants.  Shah  Abas  did,  in  a  manner,  change  the 
nature  of  trade  throughout  the  whole  earth  ;  and  the  Arme- 
nians by  their  rich  reiurns,  after  having  carried  into  the  weft 
the  moft  beautiful  commodities  of  the  eaft,  fhewed  alfo  in  the 
eaft  whatever  the  weft  afforded  moft  coftly  and  curious. 
When  the  trade  of  the  Armenians  was  fuffiaently  eifaMifbed, 
the  kings  of  Perfia  did  no  longer  meddle  with  it.  I  he  citi- 
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rzcns  of  Zulfa  alone  continued  to  fupport  it,  and  by  the  af- 
fiftanceof  their  brokers  or  agents,  who  are  of  the  fame  nation 
with  themfelves,  they  diftribute  through  the  whole  world  the 
fined  and  richeft  commodities  of  Afia. 

Thefe  agents  undertake,  for  a  very  moderate  profit,  to  con- 
duct the  merchandizes  to  the  very  places  they  are  defigned 
for,  to  take  care  of  them  during  the  march  of  the  caravans, 
to  difpofe  of  them  to  the  belt  advantage  they  can,  and  to  give  af- 
terwards a  faithful  account  to  thofe  by  whom  they  are  intruded. 
We  cannot  diffidently  exprefs  how  faithful  thofe  agents  are, 
what  care  they  take  to  preferve  the  merchandizes  they  con- 
duct, not  fearing  even  to  run  the  danger  of  perifhing  them- 
felves, in  order  to  fuccour  the  camels,  and  other  beafts  of  bur- 
den that  carry  them,  at  the  eroding  of  rivers,  or  at  the  diffi- 
cult paffes  of  mountains. 

Their  charity  for  each  other  is  unfpeakable;  and,  when  thofe 
who  .<re  fettled  in  fome  town  are  acquainted  with  the  com- 
ing of  a  caravan,  they  do  not  fcruple  to  undertake  a  journey 
of  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  go  and  meet  them,  and  carry 
refreshments  to  their  brethren. 

When  the  caravans  make  any  flay  in  towns,  the  Armenians 
who  attend  them  join  feveral  together,  that  they  may  l^e 
cheaper.  In  Afia,  they  fell  upon  the  road  hard  wares  of  Ve- 
nice, France,  and  Germany,  in  order  to  get  provifions.  In 
Europe,  they  get  them  for  mufk  and  fome  fpice.  In  a  word, 
there  is  no  nation  comparable  to  them  with  regard  to  fobri- 
ety,  good  hufbandry,  and  honefty. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  when  their  affairs  prove  unprofperous 
in  thofe  foreign  countries  where  they  trade,  they  feldom  re- 
turn home,  not  daring,  fay  they,  to  appear  before  creditors, 
whofe  confidence  they  have  abufed.  But  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  this  happens  very  feldom  :  it  being  extremely  uncommon 
to  fee  an  Armenian  become  a  bankrupt. 
There  is  nothing  more  extraordinary,  and  at  the  fame  time 
more  pleafant,  than  the  manner  of  finking  bargains  among 
the  Armenians.  They  begin  with  putting  money  upon  the 
table  ;  after  which,  they  cavil  or  difpute  as  much  as  they  can 
about  the  price,  the  buyer  and  the  feller  prefenting  and  re- 
pulfing  alternately  the  pieces  of  money,  which  they  add  to 
the  price  offered,  or  which  they  abate  from  the  price  de- 
manded ;  which  is  always  done  with  fo  much  noife  and  ill 
humour,  that  one  would  think  they  are  going  to  devour  each 
other:  all  this,  however,  is  nothing  but  grimace  and  affecta- 
tion :  and,  when  the  broker,  who  is  always  prefent  at  this 
comedy,  judges  that  things  are  pretty  near  the  value,  he 
fqueezes  the  feller's  hand  with  fo  much  violence,  that  he 
makes  him  cry  out,  but  he  does  not  leave  him  till  he  accepts 
the  buyer's  offer.  The  farce  ends  with  reciprocal  jokes, 
each  laughing  on  his  fide,  thinking  that  he  has  the  belt  of 

■"■  the  bargain. 
RMOISIN,  a  filk  fluff,  or  kind  of  taffety,  of  an  indifferent 
goodnefs.  It  is  made  at  Lyons,  and  in  feveral  places  in  Italy. 
There  are  half- armoifins  (demi-armoifins)  made  at  Avignon, 
which  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  lefs  price  than  the  others. 
They  manufacture  alfo  armoifins  with  three  threads.  Ar- 
moifins  of  all  colours  are  imported  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  and 
particularly  from  Cafembafar,  by  the  way  of  Bengal.  See  the 
next  article.  Some  pretend  that  the  word  armoifin  comes 
from  the  Italian  armefino  ;  or  that  thofe  filks  were  thus  call- 
ed, becaufe  there  were  coats  of  arms  delineated  upon  the  cloth 
in  which  they  were  wrapped  up. 

Armoisin  of  the  Indies.  It  is  a  taffety  manufactured  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  but  flighter  than  thofe  that  are  made  in  Europe, 
and  of  an  inferior  quality.  Their  colours,  and  particularly 
the  crimfon  and  red,  are  commonly  falie,  and  they  have  but 
little  glofs,  and  no  brightnefs  at  all. 

There  are  two  forts  of  them,  the  arains,  which  are  taffeties, 
either  ftriped  or  checkered  ;  and  the  damaras,  or  flowered 
taffeties.  Their  length  is  from  7  French  ells  to  24,  and  their 
breadth  from  T7s  to  ^  of  an  ell. 

The  Indian  armoifins  have  fold  at  Amfterdam  from  18  to  20 
guilders  per  piece.  When  you  do  not  buy  them  of  the  com- 
pany, that  is  to  fay,  at  fecond  hand,  you  may  ftipulate  to  pay 
for  them  either  in  current  or  bank-money,  or  to  deduct  the 
difference. 

The  armoifins  of  Lucca  have  fold  at  Amfterdam  from  7  to  9 
fols  de  grofs  per  ell.  They  who  fell  them  again,  buy  them 
by  deducting  the  intereft  of  the  money  for  18  months,  they 
not  being  obliged  to  pay  for  them  but  after  thofe  months  are 
elapfed  :  they  alfo  deduct  1  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment. 
But,  when  they  fell  them  to  retailers,  they  deduct  but  2  per 
cent,  upon  the  whole  for  prompt  payment ;  that  is,  they  are 
allowed  fo  much  difcount  for  the  payment  of  ready  money. 
It  muft  be  obferved  that  all  the  filks  of  Italy  are  fold  after  the 
fame  manner. 

ARMONIAC,  or  AMMONIAC,  a  kind  of  fait,  or  fait  al- 
kali, volatile,  urinous,  and  penetrated  with  an  acid.  There 
is  a  great  confumption  of  it  in  moft  countries. 
There  are  two  forts  of  fait  armoniac,  the  natural  and  the 
artificial,  which  differ  very  much  in  figure,  though  their  pro- 
perties are  pretty  much  the  fame. 

The  natural  falt-armoniac  is  asiain  fubdivided,  as  it  were, 
into  two  fpecies.  The  one,  which  is  the  true  fort,  and  was 
known  to  the  antiems,  was  nothing,    as  they  fay,  but  the 


urine  of  camels  chr)  ftallifed,  and  reduced  to  a  white  mafs  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  to  which  the  burning  fand  of  Arabia, 
and  of  many  other  dry  and  defert  places  in  Afia  and  Africa, 
where  thofe  animals  live  during  the  long  journies  of  the  cara- 
vans, ferved  as  a  matrix  to  bring  that  fait  to  perfection.  It 
is  called  ammoniac  (according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients) 
from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  or  Hammon,  in  the  road 
to  which  it  was  found  in  abundance. 

This  fait  is  white,  and  taftes  pretty  much  like  common  fait. 
One  may  obferve  in  it  fmall  tryftallifed  needles,  like  refined 
falt-petre;  and,  when  it  is  the  true  fort,  you  may  ftill  per- 
ceive among  it  part  of  the  fand  in  which  it  was  fublimatcd  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun.  This  falt-armoniac  is  fo  fcarce,  that  it 
is  no  commodity  for  trade,  the  curious  only  having  it  in  their 
cabinets. 

The  other  natural  falt-armoniac  is  not  much  more  common 
than  the  true  one.  It  is  a  kind  of  fait  earth,  or  fcum,  which 
is  worked  like  falt-petre.  It  is  found  in  fome  places  of  the 
Eaft-Indies,  particularly  in  old  caverns,  and  the  clefts  of  rocks, 
between  Lahor,  Tenaflar,  and  Trerbint  (it  fhould  be  perhaps, 
Sirina,  inftead  of  Trerbint). 

Monfieur  d'Herbelot,  in  his  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  obferves, 
that  there  is  a  grotto  in  the  little  country  of  Botam  in  Afia, 
where  the  true  falt-armoniac  is  to  be  found.  There  arifes 
continually  in  that  grotto  a  kind  of  vapour,  which  looks  like 
fmoke  in  the  day-time,  and  like  a  flame  in  the  night.  Jt 
is  from  this  vapour  condenfed  the  falt-armoniac  is  produced, 
which,  in  the  language  of  that  country,  is  called  nufchader. 
That  vapour  is  of  fo  malignant  a  nature,  that,  if  thofe  that 
work  in  it  do  not  ufe  the  utmoft  precautions,  and  make  not 
all  the  hafte  they  can  to  gather  the  fait,  they  are  in  danger 
of  their  lives.  For  which  reafon  thofe  workmen  are  drefl'ed 
in  a  very  thick  fluff,  to  prevent  the  impreffion  of  the  vapour; 
but,  without  the  grotto,  the  condenfed  vapour  has  no  longer 
any  malignant  quality. 

The  fcarcity  of  thofe  two  forts  of  falt-armoniac,  and  the  ne- 
ceffity  there  is  of  ufing  that  drug  in  feveral  operations  and 
works  which  cannot  be  performed  without  it,  have  obliged 
the  chemifls  to  imitate  it;  and  it  is  this  artificial  falt-armoniac 
of  which  fo  great  a  confumption  is  made. 
It  is  extrailed,  by  means  of  fublimatory  veffels,  from  all  forts 
of  urine,  of  men  and  beafts,  mixed  with  common  fait  and 
foot.  Some  pretend  that  it  may  alfo  be  extracted  from  all 
forts  of  blood.  Whatever  it  may  be  made  of,  it  comes  com- 
monly from  the  Eaft-Indies  by  Venice,  or  rather  by  the  fhips 
of  the  Dutch  Ealt-India  company.  It  is  brought  in  maffes, 
or  lumps  of  divers  colours,  made  in  the  form  of  the  cover  of 
a  pot,  and  weighing  14  or  15  pounds.  It  was  formerly  in 
the  fhape  of  a  fugar-loof,  and  of  a  quality  much  fuperior  to 
what  it  is  at  prefent. 

This  is,  doubtlefs,  meant  of  the  falt-armoniac  that  came 
from  Egypt,  the  loaves  of  which  weighed  4  or  5  pounds  ; 
and,  whatever  Monfieur  Savary  may  fay,  Monfieur  Geoffroy, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year 
1723,  obferves,  that  their  confiftency  is  very  near  the  fame, 
which  fhews  that  they  are  produced  by  a  fublimation  almoft, 
equal.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  imported  from  Egypt  to  Mar- 
feilles  and  Leghorn. 

Salt-armoniac  muft  be  chofen  white,  clear,  tranfparent,  dry, 
and  without  filth,  and,  when  broke,  it  muft  appear  as  if  full 
of  needles. 

The  ufe  of  this  fait  is  very  confiderable  in  medicine  :  and 
feveral  artificers  ufe  it,  who  could  hardly  finifh  their  works 
without  it :  fuch  are,  among  others,  the  dyers,  filverfmiths, 
pin-makers,  farriers,  &c.  The  latter  ufe  it,  after  it  is  re- 
duced to  an  impalpable  powder,  to  eat  up,  or  cure,  the  pearls 
or  webs  that  grow  in  the  eyes  of  horfes ;  and,  as  for  the  dyers, 
they  reckon  it  among  their  not-colouring  drugs,  that  is  to 
fay,  fuch  as  by  themfelves  produce  no  colour,  but  piepare  the 
filk,  thread,  or  woollen  ftuffs,  to  receive  the  colour  they  de- 
fign  to  dye  them  with. 

Its  fpirit  is  fo  fharp,  that,  when  mixed  with  aqua  fords  or 
fpirit  of  nitre,  it  compleats  the  diffolu'ion  of  gold,  which 
thofe  two  powerful  diffolvents  could  not  effect  without  it.  See 
Aqua  Fortis  and  Aqjja  Regia. 

This  fait,  being  purified  by  fire  and  filtered,  is  reduced  into 
a  very  white  fait,  which  is  ufed  to  provoke  urine  and  fweat-- 
ing,  &c.  It  is  alfo  reduced  into  flowers,  by  means  of  com- 
mon fait  decrepitated,  or  calcined,  or  by  fteel-filings..  They 
alfo  extract  feveral  fpirits,  and  a  kind  uf  oil,  from  it.  Fi- 
nally, they  fix  it  with  egg-fhells,  or  live-chalk  and  fire. 
Salt  armoniac  pays  duty  of  importation  in  France  10  fols  per 
IOO  weight,  according  to  the  tariff  of  the  year  1664:  and, 
by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  ftate,  of  the  15th  of  Auguft 
1685,  it  pays  20  per  100  of  its  value,  if  it  be  not  imported 
direCtly  into  France,  but  was  landed  any-where  in  foreign 
countries. 

Armoniac. There  is  a  gum  alfo  called  by  fome  Gum  Armoniac. 

ARMOR,  or  ARMOUR,  a  defenlive  habit,  commonly  of 
ironorftccl,  which  warriors  and  foldiers  ufed  formerly,  to 
defend  and  fecure  the  body  againft  the  offenfive  aims  of  the 
enemies.  The  complete  arnvjr  was  compofed  of  a  helmet, 
or  head- piece,  a  neck-piece,  or  gorget,  a  cuiraffe,  tafils,  braf- 
fets,  gantlets,  cuiffes,  and  covets  for  the  legs  and  feet,  to  which 
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Wcic  alio  fattened  the  fpurs.  This  was  called  armor  cap-j- 
pee  ;  and  thus  the  horlemen,  or  knights  and  men  of  arms, 
were  (helled. 

The  infantry  wore  but  part  of  this  armor.  The  murrian  was 
to  them  inftead  of  a  helmet :  they  had  alfo  a  cuirafle  and  tafies, 
but  all  this  very  light,  and  fuch  as  the  pikemen  in  the  regi- 
ment of  »uards,  and  in  fome  other  regiments  in  France,  {till 
wore  towards  the  end  of  the  feventecnth  century.  Laftly, 
the  horfes  themfelveshad  their  armor,  wherewith  to  cover  the 
head  and  bread.  The  curious  may  fee  all  thole  kinds  of  ar- 
mor in  the  tower  of  London. 

Of  all  this  warlike  furniture,  fcarce  any  thing  is  now  ufed 
except  the  cuirafle;  the  gorget,  which  the  officers  ftill  wear, 
bi-in^  at  preterit  nothing  but  a  mark  of  honour,  or  diftinchon, 
by  which  the  foldieis  know  them,  but  which  is  of  no  defence. 
Inftead  of  a  helmet,  or  murrian,  they  ufe  fomcrimes  an  iron 
or  fteel  bonnet,  or  cap,  under  the  hat ;  and  none  but  the  re- 
giments called  cuirafliers  Hill  ule  the  fimple  cafk,  or  helmet. 
The  folly,  or,  if  you  like  the  word  better,  the  gallantry,  of 
going  to  the  battle  naked,  as  it  were,  that  is,  without  any 
defenfive  arms,  had  prevailed  to  fuch  a  degree  among  the 
French  nobility,  that  it  was  thought  proper  10  reftrain  it  by 
ordonnances;  and  during  the  wars,  which  were  almoft  con- 
tinual under  the  long  reign  of  Lewis  XiV,  the  general  offi- 
cers, and  all  the  officers  of  the  horfe,  were  commanded  to  ufe 
the  cuirafle  again  ;  which,  though  flill  but  indifferently  obey- 
ed, has  kept  up  in  France  the  manulacture  of  that  part  of 
amient  armor,  of  which  in  the  next  article. 
ARMOURER,  he  that  makes  arms. 

The  armourer-heaumicrs  (or  helmet-makers)  were  formerly  a 
numerous  corporation  at  Paris.  They  were  called  armourers 
from  the  armour  they  made,  and  heaumiers  from  heaume,  or 
helmet,  which  is  the  chief  and  moff  honourable  piece  of  the 
whole  armour.  Some  vocabularies  confound  them  with  the 
gun-lmiths  (in  French  arqucbulicrs)  who  are  alfo  ltiled  ar- 
mourers, though  that  name  was  never  given  to  the  gun-lmiths 
in  their  ftatutes,  and  belongs  only  to  the  helmet- makers, 
who  are  a  body  intiicly  diltinct  from  the  gun-fmiths,  of  whom 
an  account  will  be  given  in  their  proper  article. 
The  firft  flatutes  of  the  armourers-heaumier.s  were  given  them 
by  Charles  VI.  who,  in  the  year  1409,  creeled  them  into  a 
body-corporate.  Thele  ancient  ftatutes  being  neglected  and 
almoft  dem.jlifhcd,  new  ftatutes  were  made  for  them  in  the 
year  1562,  which  being  examined  and  approved  by  Marfhal 
de  BrifTac,  then  governor  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  by  the 
lieutenant  civil,  and  by  the  king's  attorney  at  the  court  of 
the  Chatelet,  who  gave  their  opinions  upon  them  the  23d 
of  July,  they  were  at  laft  approved,  confirmed,  and  authorifed 
by  letters- patents  of  Charles  IX,  iflued  at  Houdan  that  fame 
year,  in  the  month  of  September,  and  regiftered  in  the  parlia 
ment  in  March  following. 

Thefe  laft  ftatutes  contain,  in  22  articles,  the  whole  difci- 
pline,  or  form  of  government,  of  that  corporation. 
Four  jurats,  or  wardens,  two  of   whom  are  chofen  yearly, 
watch  over  the  preservation  of  their  privileges,  and  take  care 
that  their  ftatutes  be  obferved. 

Every  freeman  of  that  company  can  have  but  one  apprentice 
at  a  time,  who  muft  be  bound  before  a  notary-public,  and 
admitted  by  the  wardens. 

The  apprenticefhip,  without  which  no  man  can  be  made  free 
of  the  company,  is  of  5  years,  and  even  freemen's  fons  are 
not  exempted  from  it ;  but  they  may  ferve  their  time  either 
with  their  father,  or  with  others;  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that,  if  they  be  bound  with  a  ftranger,  they  are  looked 
upon  as  apprentices,  and  fo  prevent  the  taking  any  other ; 
but,  if  a  freeman's  fons  ferve  their  father,  whatever  be  their 
number,  he  may  take  another  apprentice  befide  them. 
The  matter  piece  is  given  by  the  matters,  to  whom  but  8 
livres  Parifis  are  due  for  his  right  of  affiftance  :  but  freemen's 
fons  are  not  obliged  to  make  their  mafter-piece,  nor  even  to 
undergo  a  trial. 

Widows,  who  continue  fuch,  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  their 
hufbands  had,  except  that  they  cannot  take  a  new  apprentice, 
but  only  continue  to  keep  him  who  was  bound  to  the  hufband, 
and  has  not  finifhed  his  time. 

The  works  and  merchandifes  of  foreigners  are  liable  to  be 
vifited,  or  examined  ;  which  muft  be  done  by  the  jurats,  as 
foon  as  it  is  required,  under  a  penalty  of  20  livres  Parifis,  to 
be  paid  by  them,  befldes  an  indemnification  to  the  merchants 
for  ftaying  beyond  their  time. 

The  materials  proper  for  the  manufacture  of  armour,  that  is 
to  fay,  iron,  fteel,  &c.  are  alfo  to  be  vifited,  and  muft  be 
divided  into  lots  among  the  merchants  who  have  occafion  for 
them. 

No  freeman  can  keep  above  one  work-fhop. 
Every  piece  of  armour  is  to  be  marked  with  a  puncheon,  which 
is  delivered  by  the  jurats,  and  the  impreffion  of  which  upon 
lead  ou^ht  to  be  kept  in  the  chamber  of  the  king's  attorney. 
Journeymen,  who  have  been  apprentices  at  Paris,  ought  to 
be  preferred  before  (hangers,  provided  they  be  fatisfied  with 
the  fame  w.iges. 

The  works  that  can  be  manufactured  by  the  freemen  of  the 
armourer-helmet-maker's  company,  according  to  their  fta- 
tutes, are  all  forts  of  armour  for  men,  and  efpecially  corflets, 


CuirafTes,  gorgets,  tafles,  brafiets,  gantlets,  euiflls,  and  all 
covers  for  the  legs  ;  head-pieces,  burganets  for  horfemen,  bur- 
ganets  and  murrian?  for  the  infantry,  both  flight,  and  fhot- 
prool  ;  ami  all  kinds  of  armour  for  jufts  and  tournaments. 
The  aimourers  helmet-makers  company  in  France  have  St 
George  for  their  patron,  the  fraternity  or  brotherhood  of 
which  is  eltablifhcd  in  the  parifh  of  St.  James's,  where  thai 
faini  is  reprefentcd  at  full  length,  armed  cap-a-pee,  with  an 
armour  of  polifhed  ftetl,  and  mounted  on  a  horfe  caparifoned 
after  the  ancient  manner,  with  its  harnefs  alfo  of  fteel. 
This  company,  formerly  one  of  the  molt  numerous  in  Paris, 
wis,  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  already  dwin- 
dled to  60  freemen  only,  and,  at  prcfent,  it  confifts  of  2  fiee- 
nien  only,  who  are  brothers,  and  fons  to  the  famous  Drouart, 
the  Lift  jurat  of  that  company,  whofe  anceftors  for  above  200 
years,  had  the  reputation  of  making  the  belt  and  richeft  ar- 
mour in  Furope,  not  excepting  that  of  Milan,  which  was  al- 
ways very  much  eftecined. 

'I  he  manufacture  of  cuirafles  ufed  by  the  French  cavalry  is  at 
prelent  eftabhfhed  at  Befancon  ;  fome,  however,  are  imported 
from  Switzerland. 

As  to  the  two  freemen  of  the  company  of  armourers  helmet- 
makers  who  are  ftill  left  at  Paris,  they  continue  to  ftile  them- 
felves  the  only  armourcrs-helmet-makers  to  the  king,  the  prin- 
ces, and  the  great  lords ;  and  they  do  accordingly  furnifh  them 
with  the  cuirafles  they  want,  keeping   up  with   honour  their 
father's  reputation. 
Armourer,  is  alfo  faid  of  a  trader  who  fells  armour,  though 
he  does  not  manufacture  it.   That  name  is  alio  given  to  thofe 
who  trade  in  all  forts  of  arms. 
Armourers  company  in  London.    The  arms  and  crcft  of  the 
brothers  and  fitters  of  the  fraternity,  or  guild,  of  St  George, 
of  the  myftery  of  the  armourers  of  the  city  of  London  (as  they 
were  ftiled  in  their  charter)  were  anciently   borne  by  the  faid 
corporation,  but  afterwards  declared  and  confirmed  to  them 
by  Thomas  rLwlcy,  Clarencieux,  by  patent  under  the  feal  ot 
his  arms  and  1  ffice,   3  and  4  Philip  and  Mary,   1556. 
J  heir   aims  are  argent  on  a  chevron,  gules;   a   gantlet,  be- 
tween   four  fwords  in  falcier,    on  a  chief,  fable;   a  buckler, 
argent,  charged  with  a  crofs,  gules,  between  two  helmets  of 
the  firft. 

Their  creft  is  a  man  demi-armed  at  all   points,  furmounting 
a  torce  and  a  helmet.     Their  motto,  Make  all  fure.     Their 
hall  is  in  Coleman-ftreet. 
ARMS,  all  weapons  that  ferve  to  attack  an  enemy,  or  defend 
one's  (elf. 

Of  all  contraband  merchandifes,  there  are  none  the  exporta- 
tion of  which,  without  licence  or  paflport,  is  more  ftrictly 
prohibited,  and  more  feverely  punifhed,  than  that  of  arms, 
by  the  ordonnances  of  the  kings  of  France.  The  penalty 
mentioned  in  the  ordonnance  relating  to  the  five  large  farms 
publifhed  in  February  168;,  is,  the  forfeiting  of  fuch  arms, 
together  with  all  the  horfes,  carts,  carriages,  and  equipages, 
which  ferved  to  carry  them  ;  as  alfo  of  all  other  merchandifes 
which  may  be  found  with  thofe  arms,  or  were  hid  under  them, 
befides  a  fine  of  5CO  livres,  to  be  paid  by  the  merchants  and 
carriers,  or  carmen  ;  without  prejudice  to  the  corporal  pu- 
nifhment  mentioned  in  the  ordonnances,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence,  and  as  the  cafe  fhall  require. 
Under  the  general  name  of  arms  the  tariffs  comprehend,  be- 
fides defenfive  and  offenfive  arms,  all  forts  of  ammunition,  in- 
ftruments,  and  other  warlike  ftores,  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing lift: 

A  lift  of  the  merchandifes,  the  exportation  of  which  is  pro- 
hibited throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom,  terri- 
tories, and  dominions  of  the  king  of  France,  in  an  alpha- 
betical order. 

Balls,  Granadoes,  Petards, 

Bandaliers,  Gun-powder,  Pikes, 

Belts  of  all  forts,  Guns,  Piftols,    and    piftol- 

Bomb-fhells,  Halberds,  cafes, 

Carcafles,  Helmets,  Puddings  for  mines, 

Carriages  for  guns,  Javelins,  Saddles, 

Cuirafles,  Matches  for  guns,  Salt-petre, 

Fafcines,  Mortars,  Swords. 

Fufees,  Mufquets, 

Arms,  arquebufies,  piftols,  harneffes,  brafiets,  mufquets,  bar- 
rels for  fire-arms,  and  other  arms  of  iron,  pay  duties  of  im- 
portation in  France,  at  the  rate  of  40  fols  per  ico  weight. 
In  England  arms  and  ammunition,  and  all  utenfils  of  war,  or 
gun-powder,  imported  without  licence  from  his  majefty,  are 
forfeited,  and  treble  the  value,  1  Jac.  II.  cap.  8.  feci  2.— 
Such  licence  being  obtained,  except  for  the  furnifhing  of  his 
majefty's  public  ftores,  is  void,  and  the  offender  incut's  a  prs- 
munire,  and  is  difabled  to  hold  any  office  from  the  crown, 
1  Jac.  II.  cap.  8.  feci:.  3.  . 

AROBE,  which  fome  fpell  and  pronounce  ARROBE,  in 
Spanifh  arroba,  and,  in  the  language  of  Peru,  arroue,  a  weight 
ufed  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  at  Goa,  and  throughout  all  Spanifh 
America.  The  Portugueze  ufe  it  alfo  in  Brazil,  where,  as  well 
as  at  Goa,  it  is  fometimes  called  arate.  All  thefe  arobes  are 
fcarce  any  other  ways  like  each  other  but  in  name,  being  very 
7  }  different 
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ht,  and  in  tl  lortion  to  the  weights  of 

arobe  of  Madrid,  and  almoft  over  »'.l  Spain,  except  Se- 
iniCfa  pounds,  which  do  m.t 

'  .  an  I  ',  !  .n is  weight :  fo  that  the  com- 
.  \  is  of  4  arobes,  makes  but  93  pounds 

\ 

ville  and  Cadiz  is  alfo  of  25  pounds,  but  thefe 

i  and  '  at  Pans,  Amfterdam,  Strafburgh,  and 

.  where  the  pound  is  equal  ;  4  arobes  make  the  com- 

tal,  that  is  to  fay,    100  pounds;  but  there  mull  be 

b<  -  to  make  the  quintal  of  Macho,  which  amounts  to  1 50 

Is  Seville  and  Cadiz  weights,  which  may  be  reduced  to 

iris  weight  upon  the  foot  of  the  reduction  of  the  arobe 

0  <.U  es,  made  above. 

The  arotie,  or   arobe,  of   Peru,  weighs   25    pounds  French 

ht.      It  is  c'.iefly  ufed  to  weigh  the  herb  of  Paraguay,  of 

\        h  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians,  who  life  it  like  tea,  make 

eat  a  confumption,  that  there  is  wanted  for  Peru  alone 

abo^  roues  yearly.     See  Paraguay. 

The  arace,  or  Portugueze  arobe,  weighs  much  more  than  the 

■  ill  arobe  ;  it  being  32  pounds  of  Lifbon,  which  amounts 

to  near  29  pounds  Paris  weight. 

AROUL,  a   weight  uied  in  Spain  and   fn  Spanjfli    America. 

A  ROB  ? . 
AROL  GHCAIN,  an  animal  found  in  Virginia,   which  intirely 
refembles  the   beaver,    except  that  it  feeds  and  leaps  upon 
trees  like  the  fqutrrel. 

The  Englifh  value  its  furr  pretty  much,  which  makes  a  branch 
oi~  their  trade  with  the  Indians  who  live  near  their  colony. 
ARPENT,    a    certain   meafure   of   land,  which   is  greater  or 
lefler,  according  to  diffeient  countrie:.  and  provinces.      But,  as 
to   the   fiirvevmg,  or  meafuring,  of  forefts  and  coppices  fold 
in  France,  the  arpent, muft  be  the  fame  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  according  to  the  king's  ordonnanee  of  Auguft  the 
i0th,  id:  9,    article  14  of  the  title  which  relates  to  the  policy 
and  prefervation  of  forefts,  of  which  here  follows  an  extract:  : 
No  meafure  fhall  be  admitted,  nor  ufed,  in  the  king's  woods 
and  forefts,  nor  in  thofe  held  in  coparcenery,  in  eyre,  in  ap- 
pennage,  mortgage,  ufucaption,  or  held  by  ecclefiaftical  com- 
munity, or  private   perfons,   without  exception,  but  that  of 
12  lines  per  inch,   12  inches  per  foot,  22  feet  per  perch,  and 
100  perches  per  arpent,  upon  pain  of  a  fine  of   icoo  livres, 
notwithftanding  all  cuftoms  and  pofleffions  to  the  contrary. 
It  muft  be  obferved   that  the  ordonnance,  mentioning    ico 
perches  per  arpent,  muft  be  underflood  of  100  fquare  perches. 
The  arpent  is  commonly  divided  two  ways;  the  one  into  an 
half,  a  quarter,  and  half  a  quarter  ;  and  the  other  into  a  third, 
half  a  third,  &c.  of  an  arpent. 
ARQUEBUSE,    or    HARQUEBUSE,    a    fire-arm,    of    the 
fame  length  with  a  fufee,  or  mufquet,  which  is  commonly 
cocked  with  a  fpring-lock.     This  kind  of  arms  was  formerly 
very  much  ufed  both  in  war  and  for  hunting;  but,  at  prefenr, 
it  is  hardly  any  otherwife  ufed  than  for  the  defence  of  befieged 
places  ;  but  it  has  given  name  to  a  confiderable  company  cf 
tradefmen  at  Paris,  called  arquebufiers,  that  is,  gun-fmiths. 
ARQUIFOUX.     See  Alquifoux. 

ARRACAN,  or  ARRACKAN,  a  fmall  kingdom  in  the  Eaft- 
Indics,  has  the  country  of  Ava,  beft  known  by  the  merchants 
under  the  name  of  Pegu,  on  the  eaft,  and  fouth-eaft  ;  Tipra 
on  the  north  ;  and  the  bay  and  country  of  Bengal  on  the  weft 
and  north-weft.  There  are  many  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
in  this  kingdom  ;  fome  whereof  are  extremely  populous, 
which  is  afcribed  to  their  polygamy,  and  to  their  avoiding,  as 
much  as  in  their  power,  war  and  fea  .voyages.  Their  longeft 
ts  are,  when  they  make  war  with  their  fhips  againft 
their  neighbours  of  Bengal  or  Pegu. 

The  country  has  woods,  and  is  full  of  orchards  and  gardens 

that  are  verdant  all  the  year,  and  produce  all  the  ufual  fruits 

of  the  Indies.     It   has   timber   for  building,  fome  lead,  tin, 

fticklack,  and  elephants  teeth  ;  with  all  forts  of  corn,   except 

wheat   and  rye.     Their  ordinary  money  is   fhells,  or   little 

ftonci,  80  of  which  they  value  at  about  9d.  fterling,  and 

they  have  a  filvtr  coin  worth  about   2  s.   apiece,  for  which 

1 '  6<9  fhells  in  exchange  ;  fo  that,  when  they  carry 

fbrt  of  money  to  market,  it  is  a   porter's  load.     The 

I  >   here  are  the  grcatcft  traders.     Many  of  their  rivers 

'ides,  which  rife  from  r  2  to  20  feet  high,  fo  that  they 

rm  great  voyages  in  a  little  time.     The  chief  towns  are, 

,  '       capital,   which*  Schouten  fays,  is  as  large  as 

m,  but  much  more  populous  ;  and  its  fuburbs  are 

■  t.     Ofl  the  ridges  of  the  rocks  are  many 

,  nil    'I   QlOpi  ;  where  may  be  had  the  richeft  goods  of 

'all  Afia,«  1  rrougbt  and  carried  away  on  the  backs  of 

tari    ,    that   ihey   are   commonly  governed    by 

On    hcil    Reel         The  Dutch  have  a   factory 

in  thi  rhood.     Hereari  fever*]  fpacioua  bazars  and 

'   the  Mogul     fubjecll  trade  hither,  and 

'  '•■  ooonda,  rubies,  and 

l  be  mouth  of  its 

1  deep  enough  to  accommo- 

iri  11  n  intp  .1  hsrbourj 


2.  Qrietan,  is  frequented  by  merchants  from  muft  parts  of 
the  eaft. 

3.  DuTiari,  has  a  good  harbour  and  trade  on  a  ftieam,  that 
runs  (outh  from  Arracan. 

4.  Chedabe,  or  Cabueel,  is  alfo  a  town  of  trade,  with  a 
good  harbour. 

5.  Dianga,  is  another  noted  town  on  the  coaft,  120  miles 
north  of  Arracan,  which  fome  place  in  Bengal,  but  Father 
Tofi  makes  it  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Arracan  :  molt  of  the 
inhabitants  are  fugitive  Portugueze,  who  have  great  privi- 
leges. Moll  places  a  Dutch  factory  on  the  river  of  Arracan, 
60  miles  north-eaft  of  that  city;  but  we  have  no  other  ac- 
count of  it. 

6.  Peroem,  or  Prom,  is  another  town  of  great  trade,  and 
has  a  good  capacious  harbour. 

7.  Rama,  is  another  city  of  the  fame  rank.  The  fea  on  this 
part  of  the  coaft  is  dangerous,  being  fubjeel  to  fudden 
tempefts. 

The  fea-coaft  of  this  kingdom  extends  from  Cape  Ncrais 
to  Xatigam  in  Bengal,  about  400  miles  ;  but  is  not  much  in- 
habited, becaufe  of  the  vaft  numbers  of  wild  elephants,  buf- 
faloes, and  tygers :  only  fome  iflands  in  the  fea  are  peopled 
with  poor  fifherrmn. 

ARRAGON,  in  Spain,  is  the  next  kingdom  in  dignity  to  that 
of  Navarre.     It   is   bounded  on  the   north   by  the  Pyrenees 
which   divide   it  from  France  ;  on  the  weft  it  has  Navarre 
and  New  and  Old  Caftile ;  on  the  fouth  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lentia;   and,  on   the  eaft:,  part  of  Valentia,  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Catalonia. 

The  country  is  mountainous,  but  full  of  delightful  vales,  and 
extraordinary  fertile,  which  produce  great  plenty  of  wheat 
wine,    oil,    fafFron,    and   fruits  of  the   moft  deiicious  kind. 
They  breed  alfo  great  quantities  of  cattle,  and  abound  with 
all  forts  of  fowl,   both  wild  and  tame. 

The  mountains  are  faid  to  have  mines  of  gold,  Giver  and 
other  metals,  but  little  is  made  of  any  of  them,  except  iron. 
Here  are  likewife  very  confiderable  rivers,  and  plenty  of a0od 
fifh;  the  moft  remaikabJe  river  is  the  Turio,  which  fertilizes 
a  great  part  of  the  country,  not  by  ^n  overflow  like  that  of 
the  Nile,  but  by  its  flow  and  gentle  courfe,  which  gives  op- 
portunity to  the  hufbandman  and  gardener  to  cut  channels 
from  it  to  water  their  lands  ;  infomuch  that  we  are  told  their 
trees  will  bear  fruit  three,  and  often  four,  times  in  a  year  - 
and  not  only  in  great  plenty,  but  in  fuch  variety,  that  they 
reckon  no  lefs  than  400  forts  produced  in  this  kingdom. 
Their  orchards,  gardens,  and  pafture  grounds,  are  likewife 
much  admired  for  their  continual  verdure  and  fertility. 

1.  Zaragoza,  alias  Saragossa,  is  the  metropolis  of  this 
kingdom,  and  is  rich  and  populous,  and  carries  on  a  great 
commerce,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  trades  and  manu- 
factures both  within  and  without  the  walls. 

2.  Terrazana,  is  another  city  in  this  kingdom,  which  car- 
ries on  a  confiderable  trade  much  in  the  fame  way  as  Saraoolla 
does.  _ to 

3.  Val  de  Tena,  or  Sallent,  is  a  remarkable  town  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Pyrenees.  Here  is  a  large  traffic  carried 
on  in  the  produce  of  the  country  all  the  fummer,  though  the 
great  quantities  of  fnow  which  cover  thefe  mountains,  make 
the  country  impafiable  near  fix  months  in  the  year.  Their 
trade  is  occafioncd  by  two  palTes  leading  into  France,'  the  one 
on  the  weft,  over  the  river  Gallego,  towards  Beam  in  Gaf-  . 
cony,  and  the  other  on  the  eaft  over  a  cleft  of  the  mountain 
Forqueta. 

ARREAR-CHARGE,  thus  the  French  ftile  intereft  upon  in- 
tereft,  or  compound  intereft,  according  to  Furetiere  •  but  that 
expreflion  is  little  ufed  in  trade. 
ARREARS,  the  remainder  of  a  fum  due,  or  money  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  an  accountant. 

It  fignifies  alfo,  more  generally,  the  money,  that  is  due  for 
rent,  unpaid  for  land  or  houfes  ;  as  likewife  what  remains  un- 
paid of  penfions,  taxes,  or  any  other  money  payable  yearly-, 
or  at  a  fixed  term.     The  French  call  it  arrearages. 
A  merchant   is  alfo  faid  to   be  in   arrears,  or  behind-hand 
when  he  does  not  regularly  pay  his  bills  of  exchange,  pro- 
miflbry   notes,    bonds,  or  any  other  debts,  when  due',  and 
leaves  them,  as  it  were,  behind-hand.     Monfieur  Savary  fets 
it  down  as  a  maxim,  in  his  Complete  Merchant,  that  when  a 
trader  is  once  in   arrears,  or  behind-hand,  he  is  almoft  irre- 
trievably loft,  and  does  feldom  recover  his  credit,  unjefs  by 
a  very  great  chance,  and  an  extraordinary  good  luck. 
To  leave  a  payment  in  arrears  (arrierer  un  "pavement,  as  the 
French  fay)  is  not  to  pay  it  when  due,  to  delay  it  and  put  it 
oft. 
ARSCHIN,  a   long  meafure,  ufed  in  China,  to  meagre  '{ruffs . 
It  is  of  the  fame  length  with  the  Dutch  ell,  which   is  of  2 
feet  1  t  lines,   which  amounts  to  *  of  a  French  elJ.     So  that 
7  arfchins  of  China  make  4  ells  of  France. 
The  eJI  of  Amfterdam  makes  -j  of  a  yard  of  London,  fo  that 
four  ells  of  Amfterdam,  or    four   arfchins    of  China,  make 
three  yards  of  London.     So  that,  to  reduce  the  arfchins.  to  the 
on,  you  muft   fay,  If  four  arfchins  make  three 
yard  i,  fo  many  arfchins  (thirty  for  inlfanc-)    how  many  yai 
will  they  make?  Anfw.  2.?.;.     And,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
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yards  into  arfchins,  fay,  if  three  yards  make  four  arfchins, 
i'o  many  yards  (as  35  for  inftance)  how  many  arfchins  will 
they  make  ?   Anf.  46  \. 

ART,  the  rule  and  method  of  doing  a  thing  well,  and  as  it 
fhould  be. 

Art  lignifics  alfo  a  profefllon,  or  trade.  And  in  this  fenfe  there 
are  two  forts  of  arts,  the  one  called  liberal  arts,  fuch  as  paint- 
ing, architecture,  &c.  the  other  called  mechanic  arts,  fuch 
as  the  trades  of  turners,  carpenters,  &c. 

AR  I  S  and  TRADES.  In  France  they  thus  ftile  the  com- 
panies of  tradefmen  or  artificers,  erected  into  bodies  corpo- 
rate, which  have  wardens,  mafters  or  freemen,  apprentices, 
and  jurats,  or  examiners.  They  are  diftincl  from  what  they 
call  the  fix  bodies  of  merchants. 

ARTICLE,  a  fmall  part  of  an  account  contained  in  the  jour- 
nal, invoice,  &c.  Thus  it  is  faid  fuch  an  account  contains 
fo  many  articles  of  debtor,  and  fo  many  of  creditor.  The 
memorial,  the  invoice  of  the  merchandizes  I  have  fent  you, 
contains  fo  many  articles,  which  amount  to  fo  much.  In  my 
inventory,  the  article  of  the  ferges  of  Aumale  amounts  to  fuch 
a  fum. 

An  able  book-keeper  ought  to  be  very  exact  in  porting  into 
the  ledger,  to  every  one's  account,  either  as  debtor  or  credi- 
tor, every  article  that  has  been  fet  down  in  the  journals  and 
cafh-book,  &c. 

Article  is  alfo  faid  of  the  claufes,  terms,  and  conditions,  agreed 
upon  in  partnerfhips,  bargains,  and  treaties,  and  alfo  of  the 
things  adjudged,  or  determined,  by  arbitrators.  In  this  fenfe, 
th»*y  fay,  it  is  agreed  by  fuch  an  article  in  our  pmnerfhip  that 
the  houle-rent  (hall  be  paid  out  of  the  common  flock.  In 
the  bargain  we  have  made  together  there  is  an  article,  by 
which  you  are  bound  to  fuch  a  thing.  This  is  according  to 
an  article  of  our  treaty.  Our  arbitrators  have  determined 
fuch  an  article  in  my  favour. 

Article  fignifies,  likewife,  the  fevetal  heads  contained  in  the 
ordonnances  and  regulations,  particularly  when  they  arc  quot- 
ed. This  agrees  with  fuch  an  article  of  the  ordonnance  in 
France,  of  the  year  1673,  or  with  fuch  an  article  of  the  re- 
gulations concerning  the  dyers,  &c. 

ARTIFICER,  or  ARTISAN,  or  MECHANIC,  is  a  perfon 
who  carries  on  any  handicraft,  or  mechanical  trade.  This 
clafs  of  people  is  not  only  very  numerous  in  all  great  trading 
ftates  and  empires,  but  is  of  more  real  importance  to  fuch 
communities,  than,  perhaps,  is  generally  confidered  by  thofe 
in  more  exalted  conditions  of  life. 

Remarks. 

As  things  are  conftituted  at  prefent,  amongft  the  trading 
countries  of  the  world,  thofe  which  fubfift  themftlves  upon 
their  natural  productions,  or  merely  by  bartering  and  exchang- 
ing thofe  productions  againft  the  commodities  of  other  coun- 
tries, make  no  figure  themfelves  as  a  trading  people. 
The  Indians  in  North  America,  as  well  as  the  Negroes  in  Af- 
rica, are  plain  inftances  of  the  truth  hereof. 
Were  the  Chinefe,  and  the  Eaft  Indians,  in  general,  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  ingenious  artificers,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  manu- 
facturers (for  they  mny  be  as  reafonably  called  the  one  as  the 
other,  perhaps,  though  cuftom  among  us  has  made  ad  ittincl  ion) 
they  would,  very  probably,  degenerate  into  the  like  favage 
difpofitions  with  the  wildeft  Africans,  or  American  Indians. 
And  this,  we  may  prefume,  would  prove  the  cafe  alfo  among 
the  Europeans.     For, 

Thefe  are  the  arts  which  keep  the  mafs  of  the  people  in  ufe- 
ful  action,  and  their  minds  engaged  upon  inventions  beneficial 
to  the  whole  community  :  and  this  is  the  grand  prefervative 
againft  that  barbarifm  and  brutality  which  ever  attend  an  in- 
dolent and  inactive  ftupidity. 

The  due  cultivation,  therefore,  of  practical  manual  arts  in  a 
nation,  has  a  greater  tendency  topolifh  and  humanize  man- 
kind, than  the  mere  fpfculative  fcience,  however  refined  and 
fublime  it  may  be  :  and  thefe  practical  arts  are  not  only  the 
moft  naturally  adapted  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  but,  by 
giving  real  exiftence  to  their  ideas,  bv  their  practical  inven- 
tions, imprpve  their  minds  more  fenlibly  and  feelingly  than 
any  ideal  contemplation  could  Mo,  which  may  have  no  other 
being  but  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeculator. 
Moreover,  it  is  obfervable  that  perfons  who  excel  by  their  new 
inventions  and  difcoveries  in  the  practical  mechanic  arts,  are 
commonly  men  of  general  good  underftandings.  Whether 
this  may  not  be  attributed  to  the  conftant  exercife  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  in  matters  which  they  see  and  feel,  may 
deferve  the  confideration  of  fuch  who  (hall  think  of  the  more 
natural  way  of  improving  the  underftanding.  The  delicate 
mechanilm  of  a  watch  by  thofe  great  artifts  a  Graham,  or  an 
Ellicot,  demonftrates  the  utility  of  fuch  artizans  to  a  trading 
country,  when  their  workmanlhip  is  admired  amongft  all  the 
civilized  world.  It  is  the  fame  by  other  artificers,  who  excel 
in  their  peculiar  branch.  This  not  only  brings  credit  and 
honour,  but  treafures,  into  a  nation,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
ftocked  with  fuch  celebrated  mechanics,  or  artificers. 
Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  the  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  this  nation  principally  depends  on  the  daily  improve- 
ments made  by  our  artificers,  in  that  infinite  and  amazing 
•irariety  in  our  mechanic  and  manufactural  arts.  Wherefore 
Vol.  I. 


artifts  of  this  kind,  who  ftrike  out  new  inventions,  or  who 
improve  the  old  mechanics  and  manufactures,  are  feferjiing 
of  fome  public  regard  and  encouragement  more  than  what 
they  acquire  to  themfelves  by  dint  of  their  peculiar  profefllon 
only. 

Daily  experience  manifefts  the  extraordinary  effects  of  thofe 
fmall  rewards  which  have  been  given  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
for  the  improvement  of  their  manufactures ;  nor  do  the  pre- 
miums, perhaps,  operate  fo  powerfully  as  the  motive  of  emu- 
lation ;  for  that  credit  and  reputation  which  attends  a  man's 
excelling  in  his  employment,  has,  fometimes,  a  far  greater 
influence  upon  the  induflrious  and  ingenious  mind,  than  pe- 
cuniary rewards  only. 

Yet  thefe  are  not  to  be  negledled  in  trading  nations  ;  fuch  be- 
ing  the  cafe,   that  new  inventions,  or  new  improvements, 
made  by  one,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  arc  foon  enjoyed  equally 
by  all,  the  inventors  very  rarely  being  able  to  preferve  the 
benefit  of  their  inventions  anytime  to  themfelves;  fcarce 
ever  long  enough   to  recompenfe  them  for  the  time  and  ex- 
pence  they  have  generally  been  obliged  to  beftow  upon  them. 
How  the  ingenious  Britifh  artificer  might  be  rewarded  by  the 
public,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  fuggefl  elfcwhcrc,  in  our 
Remarks  under  the  article  A^phaltum,  which  were  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  encouragement  given  by  the  French  king  to 
the  Sieur  de  la  Sabloniere  upon  that  occahon.     See  alfo  the 
article  Patents  granted  in  thi>  nation  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  new  inventions  and  difcoveries. 
But,  befides  the  public  rewards  and  encouragement  which 
might  be  given  to  our  artifb  in  the  fhape  therein  humbly  pro- 
pofed,  there  is  another  way  of  promoting  our  artificers,  and 
thereby  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  in  general ;  and  which, 
though  it  is  not  attended  to,  may  not  prove  lefs  beneficial  to 
the  community,  if  it  once  becomes  falhionable  amongft  us. 
What  I   am  about  to  intimate,  is  derived  from  confidering 
the  neceflity  under  which  our  nobility  and  gentry  conftantly 
lie,  to  ufc  fome  corporal  exercife  and  recreation  for  the  bene- 
fit and  prefervation  of  their  healths  :  whence  it  is  that  they 
are  obliged  to  ride,  hunt,  fhoot,  play  at  tennis,  cricket,  &c. 
But  it  is  to  be  earncftly  wifhed  and  defired,  that,  at  the  fame 
time  when  thefe  noble  and  honourable  perfons  were  exercifing 
themfelves  for  their  health's  fake,  they  would  fo  contrive  theii 
exercifes  as  even  to  render  them  ferviceable  to  the  public  in- 
tereft :   and  this,  I  humb  y  apprehend,  might  be  eafily  done, 
could  thefe  perfonages  be  prevailed  on  to  entertain  themfelves 
with  the  perufal  of  thofe  celebrated  works  of  the  inimitable 
lord  Bacon,  and  that  excellent  tract  by  the  honourable  Mr. 
Boyle,  on  the  Ufefulncfs  of  Experimental  Philofophy  ;  as  alfo 
that  admirable  performance  written  afterwards  by  the  learned 
bifbop  Spratt,  intitled,  The  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  for  the  improving  of  natural  knowledge. 
Was  it  fafbionable  once  for  perfons  of  diftindtion  to  devote 
a  proportion  of  their  rural  retirement  to  practical  or  experi- 
mental philofophy,  it  might  not  only  prove  a  falubrious  bo- 
dily exercife  to  individuals,  but  a  great  benefit  and  advantage 
to  our  artificers  in  general,  and,  cenfequently,  to  the  general 
traffic  of  the  kingdom.     For, 

As  the  learned  author  of  the  hiftory  before- mentioned  ob- 
ferves,  *  The  mechanic  inventions  are  improveable  by  others 

*  befides  the  common  artificers  themfelves.    This  will  appear 

*  undeniable,  fays  he,  if  we  will  be  convinced  by  inftances  ; 

*  for  it  is  evident,  that  divers  forts  of  manufactures  have  been 

*  given  us  by  men  who  were  not  bred  up  in  trades  that  re- 

*  fembled  thofe  which  they  difcovered.  I  (hall  mention  three, 
c  that  of  printing,  powder,  and  bow-dye.  The  admirable  art 
'  of  compofing  letters  was  lb  far  from  being  ftarted  by  a  man 

*  of  learning,  that  it  was  the  device  of  a  foldier :  and  powder, 
'  to  make  recompence,  was  invented  by  a  monk,  whofe  courfe 
'  of  life  was  meft  avcrfe  from  handling  the  materials  of  war. 

*  The  ancient Tyrian  purple  was  brought  to  light  by  a  fifher; 

*  and,  if  ever  it  fhall  be  recovered,  it  is  likely  10  be  do:.e  by 

*  fome  fuch  accident.      The  fcarlet  of  the  moderns  is  a  very 

*  beeutiful  colour,  and  it  was  the  production  of  a  chemift, 

*  .ai'd  not  of  a  d\er. 

'  One  principal  help,  feys  that  great  man  in  another  place, 
'  that  the  Englifh  nobility  and  gentry  enjoy  fir  the  promotion 

*  of  thefe  ftudies  of  peace,  is  the  prefent  C:/r.ftitution  of  our 

*  government.     The  chief  defign  of  the  ancient  Englifh  was 

*  the  glory  of  fpreading  their  victories  on  the  continent : 
'  but  this  was  a  magnanimous  miflake  ;  for  by  their  very 
'  conquefts,  if  they  had  maintained  them,  this  ifland  had  been 

*  ruined,  and  had  only  become  a  piovince  to  a  greater  empire. 

*  But  now  it  is  rightly  underftood  that  the  Englifh  greatnefs 

*  will  never   be  fupported   or   increafed  in  this  age  by  any 

*  other  wars  but  thofe  by  fea  ;  and  for  thefe  the  fervice  of  the 
'  multitude  is  fitter  than  of  gentlemen,    this  we  have  beheld 

*  practifed  thefe  laft  20  years,  wherem  our  naval  ftrength  ha5 

*  more  than  trebled  itfelf;   for,  though  fome  few  gentlemen 

*  have  frill  mingled  themfelves  in  thefe  gallant  actions,  yet  the 

*  grofs  of  our  fleets  have  confided  of  common  men,  and  of 
'  mariners,  who  are  bred  up  in  the  rude  toils  of  luch  a  life. 

*  As  this  obfervation  may  raile  us  to  the  greater  admiration 

c  of  their  valour,   that  fuch  magnanimity  fbouid   be   found' 
«  amongft  the  meaneft  of  the  people,  fo  it  fhould  alfo  fug- 
4  geft  to  our  gentlemen,  who  by  this  means  are  at  liberty 
E  e  *  from 
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from  the  employments  of  the  greateft  danger,  that  they 
ought  to  undertake  thefe,  which  will  give  ihem  as  great, 
though  a  fecurer  honour. 

Nor  will  it  be  a  difgrace  to  them,  that  the  fighting  for  their 
country  is  caft  on  men  of  lower  ranks,  if,  in  the  mean 
time,  they  ftiall  drive  to  enlighten  and  adorn,  while  the 
other  defend  it  :  for  the  fame  is  ordained  by  nature  itfelf, 
jn  the  order  and  offices  of  her  works ;  the  heavenly  bodies 
appear  to  move  quietly  above,  to  give  light,  and  to  cherifh 
the  world  with  a  gentle  influence  ;  while  inftruments  of 
war  and  offence  are  taken  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
For  the  improvement  of  thefe  arts  of  peaceable  fame,  they 
have,  indeed, another  privilege,  which  can  fcarce  be  equalled 
by  any  kingdom  in  Europe  ;  and  that  is  the  convenience 
and  benefit  of  being  fcattered  in  the  country  ;  and,  in  truth, 
the  ufual  courfe  of  life  of  the  Englifh  gentlemen  is  fo  well 
placed  between  the  troublefome  noife  of  pompous  magnifi- 
cence and  the  bafenefs  of  avaricious  fordidnefs,  that  the  true 
happinef's  of  living,  according  to  the  rules  and  pleafures  of 
uncorrupt  nature,  is  more  in  their  power  than  any  others. 
To  them,  in  this  way  of  life,  there  can  nothing  offer  itfelf 
which  may  not  be  turned  to  a  philofophical  ufe.  Their 
country- feats,  being  removed  from  the  tumult  of  cities,  give 
them  the  beft  opportunity  and  freedom  of  obfeivation.  Their 
hofpitality,  and  familiar  way  of  converfing  with  their  neigh- 
bourhood, will  always  fupply  them  with  intelligence.  The 
Jeifure  which  thefe  retirements  afford  them  is  fo  great,  that 
either  they  muft  fpend  their  thoughts  about  fuch  attempts, 
or  in  more  chargeable,  or  lefs  innocent  divertifements,  &c. 
When  a  general  turn  for  the  ufeful  inventions,  in  regard  to 
trade,  has  once  taken  root  among  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
let  them  go  on  to  the  other  kinds,  which  purpofe  the  ftrik- 
ing  out  of  new  mechanics.  The  warmth  and  vigour  which 
attend  new  difcoveries,  is  feldom  wont  to  confine  itfelf  to 
its  own  fphere,  but  is  commonly  extended  farther,  to  the 
ornament  of  its  neighbours.  The  ordinary  method  wherein 
this  happens,  is  the  introduction  of  new  arts. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  the  increafe  of  tradefmen  is  an  injury  to 
others,  that  are  bred  up  in  particular  trades,  where  there  is 
no  greater  employment  than  they  can  mafter :  but  there  can 
never  be  an  overcharge  of  trades  themfelves.  That  country 
is  ftiil  tne  richeft  and  moft  powerful  which  entertains  moft 
artificers  and  manufacturers. 

The  hands  of  men  employed  are  true  riches  :  the  faving  of 
the.e  hands  by  inventions  of  arts,  and  applying  them  to 
other  works,  will  increafe  thofe  riches.  Where  this  is 
done,  there  will  never  a  fufficient  matter  for  profit  be  want- 
ing ;  for,  if  there  be  not  vent  for  their  productions  at  home, 
we  fhal)  have  it  abroad  ;  but,  where  the  ways  of  life  are 
few,  the  fountains  of  profit  will  be  pofiilTed  by  few  ;  and 
fo  all  the  reft  muft  live  in  idlenefs,  on  which  inevitably 
enfues  beggary  :  whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  poverty  is 
caufed  by  the  fewnefs  of  different  trades,  and  not  by  the 
multitude. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  overthrow  this,  to  tell  us,  that,  by 
this  addition  [of  new  artificers  and  manufacturers]  all  things 
will  become  dearer,  becaufe  more  muft  be  maintained  :  for 
the  high  rate  of  things  is  an  argument  of  the  flourifhing, 
and  the  cheapnefs  of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  and  ill-peopling 
of  all  countries.  The  firft  is  a  fign  of  many  inhabitants, 
which  are  true  greatnefs  ;  the  fecond  is  only  a  fit  fubject  for 
poets  to  defcribe,  and  to  compare  to  their  golden  age  ;  for, 
where  all  things  are  without  price  or  value,  they  will  be 
without  arts,  or  empire,  or  flrength. 
I  will  explain  all  this  by  a  familiar  and  domeftic  inftance. 
It  is  probable  that  there  are  in  England  a  hundred  times 
more  [or  different  fpecies  of  J  trades,  than  the  Saxons,  or 
the  Danes,  found  here  in  their  invafions ;  and,  withal,  the 
particular  trades  live  more  plentifully,  and  the  whole  nation 
is  wonderfully  ftronger,  than  before.  This  alfo  may  be 
feen  in  every  particular  city  :  the  greater  it  is,  the  more 
kinds  of  artificers  it  contains  ;  whofe  neighbourhood  and 
number  is  fo  far  from  being  a  hindrance  to  each  other's  gain, 
thatftill  the  tradefmen  of  moft  populous  towns  are  wealthier 
than  thofe  who  profefs  the  fame  crafts  in  country  markets. 
In  England  it  has  of  late  been  a  univerfal  murmur,  that 
trade  decays ;  but  the  contrary  is  evident,  from  the  perpetual 
advancement  of  the  cuftoms.  Whence  then  arifes  the  com- 
plaint ?    From   hence,   that  traders  have  multiplied 

ABOVE  THE  PROPORTIONABLE  INCREASE  OF  TRADES  : 
BY  WHICH  MEANS  ALL  THE  OLD  WAYS  OF  GAIN  ARE 
OVERSTOCKED,  WHICH  WOULD  SOON  BE  PREVENTED 
BY   A  CONSTANT   ADDITION  OF  NEW. 

The  want  of  a  right  apprehending  this  has  always  made 
the  Englifh  averfe  from  admitting  of  new  inventions,  and 
fhorter  ways  of  labour,  and  from  naturalizing  of  new  peo- 
ple :  both  which  are  the  fatal  miftakes  that  have  made  the 
Hollanders  exceed  us  in  riches  and  traffic  *  :  they  receive 
all  projects,  and  all  people ;  we  have  kept  them  out,  and 
fuppreiled  them,  for  the  fake  of  the  poor,  whom  we  thereby 
do  certainly  make  the  poorer. 

•  It  muft  be  obferved  that  the  bifhop  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II. 


And  indeed  thofe  perfons,  fays  the  judicious  preiate  elfe- 
where,  who  are  not  peculiarly  conversant  about  any  orv  fort 
of  arts,  may  often  find  out  their  rarities  and  curiofities  (boner 
than  thofe  who  have  their  minds  whoily  confined  to  thomi 
if  we  weigh  the  reafon  why  this  is  probable,  it  will  not  be 
found  fo  much  a  paradox  as  perhaps  it  may  fecm  at  the  firft 
reading.     For 

The  artificers  themfelves,  having  had  t'neir  hands  directed 
from  their  youth  in  the  fame  methods  of  woiking,  can- 
not, when  they  pleafe,  fo  eafiiy  alter  their  cuftom,  and 
turn  themfelves  into  new  roads  of  practice.  Bcftdes 
this,  they  chiefly  labour  for  prefent  livelihood,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  defer  their  expectations  i'o  long  as  is  com- 
monly requifite  for  the  ripening  of  a  new  contrivance. 
But  efpecialiy  having  long  handled  their  inftruments  ;n 
the  fame  fafhion,  and  regarded  their  materials  with  the 
fame  thoughts,  they  are  not  apt  to  be  furprized  much  with 
them,  nor  to  have  any  extraordinary  uncies  or  raptures 
about  them. 

Thefe  are  the  ufual  defects  of  tiie  artificers  themfelves  '. 
whereas  men  of  freer  lives  have  all  the  contrary  advantages. 
They  do  not  approach  thefe  trades  as  their  dull,  and  una- 
voidable, and  perpetual  employ  meats,  but  as  their  diver- 
fions.  They  try  thofe  operations,  in  which  they  are  not 
very  exact,  and  lb  will  be  more  frequently  fubject  to  com- 
mit errors  in  their  proceeding  ;  which  very  faults  and  wan- 
derings will  often  guide  them  into  new  light,  and  new  con- 
ceptions. And,  laftly,  there  is  aifo  fome  privilege  to  be  al- 
lowed to  the  generofity  of  the  fpirits  of  gentlemen,  which 
have  not  been  fubdued,  clogged,  and  fliackled,  by  any  con- 
ftant  toil,  as  the  mere  artificers. 

Invention  is  an  heroic  thing,  and  generally  placed  above 
the  reach  of  a  low  and  vulgar  genius.  It  requires  an  active, 
a  bold,  a  nimble,  a  reftlefs  mind  :  a  thouiand  difficulties 
muft  be  contemned,  with  which  a  mean  heart  wou!d  hs 
broken;  many  attempts  muft  be  made 'to  no  purpofe; 
much  treafure  muft  fometimes  be  fquandered,  without  any 
return  ;  much  violence  and  vigour  of  thoughts  muft  attend 
it,  that  would  hardly  be  pardoned  by  the  fevere  rules  of 
prudence.  All  which  may  perfuade  us,  that  a  large  and  art 
unbounded  mind  is  likely  to  be  the  author  of  greater  pro- 
ductions than  the  calm, obfeure,  and  the  fettered  endeavours 
of  the  artificers  and  mechanics  themfelves  :  and  that,  as  in 
the  generation  of  children,  thofe  are  ufuaily  found  to  be  moft: 
fprightly  that  are  the  ftolen  fruits  of  an  unlawful  bed  ;  lb, 
in  the  generations  of  the  brain,  thofe  are  often  the  moft 
vigorous  and  witty  which  men  beget  on  other  arts,  and  not 
on  their  own. 

Whence  it  follows,  that  the  fureft  increafe,  remaining  to  be 
made  in  manual  arts,  is  to  be  performed  by  the  conduct  of 
experimental  philofophy.     This  will  appear  undeniable, 
when  it  fhall  be  confidered  that  all  other  caufes  of  inventions 
are  defective;  and  that  for  this  very  reafon,  becaufe  the  trials 
of  art  have  been  fo  little  united  with  the  plain  labours  of 
men's  hands.' 
And  this  was  the  origin  of  that  moft  ufeful  and  glorious  in- 
ftitution  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  from  whence  all  others 
of  the  like  kind  in  Europe  have  taken  their  rife,  to  the  won- 
derful improvement  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures, 
and,  indeed,  of  univerfal  commerce. 
It  is  Ihameful  that  the  greateft  part  of  cur  arts  and  inven- 
tions, before  thefe  noble  inftitutions,  should  have  been  pro- 
duced either  by  luxury,  or  chance,  or  neceffity  ;  all  which 
muft  be  confelled  to  have  been  mean  and  ignoble  caufes  of 
the  rational  mechanics. 

The  firft  of  thefe  has  been  that  vanity  and  intemperance  of 
life  which  the  delights  of  peace,  and  greatnefs  of  empire, 
have  always  introduced.  This  has  been  the  original  of  very 
many  extravagant  inventions  of  pleafure,  to  whofe  promo- 
tion it  is  not  requifite  that  we  fhould  give  any  help,  feeing 
they  are  already  too  exceffive.  And,  indeed,  if  we  confi- 
der  the  vaft  numbers  of  the  arts  of  luxury,  compared  to  the 
found  and  the  fubftantial  ones  of  ufe,  we  (hall  find  that  the 
wit  of  men  has  been  as  much  defective  in  the  one7  as  re- 
dundant in  the  other. 

It  has  been,  continues  the  bifhop,  the  conftant  errors  of 
men's  labours  in  all  ages,  that  they  have  ftill  directed  them  to 
improve  thofe  of  pleafure,  more  than  thofe  of  profit.  How 
many,  and  how  extravagant,  have  been  the  ornaments 
about  coaches  ?  And  how  (cw  inventions  about  new  frames 
for  coaches,  or  about  carts  and  ploughs  r  What  prodigious 
expence  has  been  thrown  away  about  thefafhions  of  cloaths  r 
But  how  littie  endeavours  have  there  been  to  invent  new 
materials  for  cloathing,  or  to  perfect  thofe  we  have  ?  The 
furniture  and  magnificence  of  houfes  is  rifen  to  a  wonderful 
beauty  within  our  memory,  but  few  or  none  have  thorough- 
ly ftudied  the  well-ordering  of  timber,  the  hardening  of 
ftone,  the  improvement  of  mortar,  and  the  making  of 
better  bricks,  &c. 

The  like  may  be  fhewn  in  all  the  reft  :  wherein  the  folid 
inventions  are  wont  to  be  overwhelmed  by  gaudinefs  and 
fuperfluity  ;  which  vanity  has  been  caufed  by  this,  that  the 
artifts  have  chiefly  been  guided  by  the  fancies  of  the  rich,  or 
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*  the  young,  or  of  vain  humourifts,  and  not  by  the  rules  and 

*  judgments  of  men  of  knowledge. 

4  The  fecond  occafibn  that  has  given  help  to  the  increafe  of 
4  mechanics,  has  been  chance  :   for  in  all  ages,  by  fomecafual 

*  accidents,  thole  things  have  been  revealed  which  either  men 
4  did  not  think  of,  or  elfe  fought  for  in  vain.  But  of  this 
4  the  benevolence  is  irregular,  and  molt  uncertain  :  this,  in- 

*  deed,  can  fcarce  be  (tiled  the  work  of  a  man.  The  hart 
4  deferves  as  much  praife  of  invention  for  lighting  on  the 
4  herb  that  cures  it,  as  the  man  who  blindly  {tumbles  on  any 

*  profitable  work,  without  forefight  or  confideration. 

*  As  to  neceflity,  that  has  given  rife  to  many  great  enter- 

*  prizes,  and,   like  the  cruel  ftcp-mothcr  of  Hercules,  has 

*  driven  men  upon  heroic  actions,  not  out  of  any  tender  af 
4  ftction,  but  hard  ufage.  Nor  has  it  only  been  an  excellent 
4  miftrefs  to  particular  men,  but  even  to  whole  ftatesand  king- 
4  do:ns ;  for  which  reafon  fome  have  preferred  a  barren  foil 
4  for  the  feat  of  an  imperial  city,  before  a  fruitful,  becaufe 
4  thereby  the  inhabitants  being  compelled  to  take  pains,  and 
4  to  live  induftrioufly,  will  be  fecure  from  the  dangerous  in- 
4  chantments  of  plenty  and  eafe,   which  are  fatal  to  the  be- 

*  ginnings  of  all  commonwealths.  Yet  the  defects  of  this 
4  fevere  author  of  great  works  are  very  many.' 

From  the  fentiments  of  this  zealous  promoter  of  the  ufeful  am, 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  it  is  manifeft  that  he  makes  the 
profperity  of  a  trading  nation  toconfift  in  the  multiplying  of 
the  number  of  new  trades  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  multiplying 
of  the  different  fpecies  of  mechanics,  artificers,  and  manufac- 
turers :  for  want  of  this  it  is,  that  all  the  old  ways  of  gain  be 
come  overftocked,  as  has  been  obferved,  and  then  people  com- 
plain for  want  of  trade,  when  the  true  caufe  is  owing  to  the 
want  of  art,  or  to  the  want  of  the  invention  of  a  number  of 
new  trades  and  new  arts,  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of 
people  among  ourftlves,  and  in  proportion  as  other  rival  dates 
itrike  into  the  like  trades  and  arts  which  we  have  been  Ion-* 
ufed  to. 

And,  whoever  has  dipped  any  thing  into  the  philofophical  tranf- 
adtions  of  the  learned  amongft  the  feveral  nations  in  Europe, 
for  near  a  century  paft,  will  find,  that  the  greateft  improve- 
ments, in  manufacture!  and  mechanical  arts,  have  been  more 
owing  to  the  real  inventions  of  the  learned,  or  to  fuch  hints 
which  they  have,  from  time  to  time,  communicated,  than  to 
the  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  artificers  themfelvcs. 
But,  although  the  commerce  of  Great- Britain  fo  apparently 
depends  upon  the  increafe  of  new  ufeful  arts  and  inventions, 
yet,  as  an  ingenious  French  writer  obferves,  4  When  our 

*  reafon  firft  begins  to  open,  we  are  talked  to  for  fix  years 
'  together  about  the  future  in  rus,  and  the  lupine  in  um,  with- 

*  out  hearing  one  word  of  the  perfection  and  ufefulnefs  of 

*  the  arts,  or  the  induftry  of  people  that  follow  employments, 

*  by  which  our  lives  are  fupported. 

«  When  our  reafon  begins  to  acquire  more  ftrength,  it  is  put 

*  under  the  direction  of  matters,  who,  after  great  preparation, 

*  demonltrate  that  we  have  a  body,  and  that  there  are  other 

*  bodies  round  us  :  or  fpend  whole  days  in  proving,  th.it,  of 

*  two  propofitions,  contradictorily  laid  down,  concerning  a 

*  poflible  future,  which  may  never  happen,  the  one  is  deter- 
«  minately  true,   and  the  other  detcrminately  falfe.     The 

*  learning  to  diftinguifh  rightly  the  productions  of  the  globe 

*  which  we  inhabit,  the  tics  whereby  all  the  people  dwelling 

*  on  it  are  united,  and  the  various  labours  that  are  therein 

*  employed,  are  things  the  moft  neglected. 

4  We  daily  fee  the  fails  of  a  wind-mill,  and  the  wheel  of  a 

*  water-mill  in  action  :   we  know  that  thefe  machines  crir.d 

*  corn,  and  reduce  the  bark  of  trees  to  powder ;    but  we 

*  know  nothing  of  the  ftructure  of  them,  and  can  hardly 
4  avoid  confounding  a  carpenter  with  an  hewer  of  wood.  We 

*  all  carry  watches  in  our  pockets,  but  do  we  know  the  me- 
'  chanifm  of  the  fuzee,  round  which  the  chain  is  wound  ? 

*  Do  we  underltand  the  ufe  of  the  fpiral  line,  which  accom- 
4  panies  the  ballance  ? 

*  It  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  moft  common  trades  :  we 

*  know  the  names  of  them,  and  no  more.    Inftead  of  endea- 

*  vouring  to  gain  a  reafonable  knowledge  of  commerce  and 

*  mechanics,  which  are  the  delight  and  ornament  of  the  fo- 

*  ciety  wherein  we  are  to  fpend'our  lives,  we  pique  ounelves 
4  on  attaining  all  the  niceties  of  quadrille,  or  bufy  ourfelves 

*  in  ufelefs,  and  too  often  in  enthufiaftic  fpeculations.' 
The  fentiments  of  this  French  author  bring  to  my  remem- 
brance alfo  what  cur  learned  countryman,  Dr.  Spratt,  fays 
in  favour  of  an  experimental  education  :  4  I  will  venture  to 
4   propofe,  fays  he,  to  the  confideration  of  wife  men,  whether 

*  the  way  of  teaching  by  practice  and  experiments  would  not 

*  at  lead  be  as  beneficial  as  the  other  by  ur.iverfal   rules  ; 

*  whether  it  were  not  as  profitable  to  apply  the  eyes  and  the 
1  hands  of  childien,  to  fee  and  to  touch  all  the  feveral  kinds 

*  of  fenfible  tilings,  as  to  oblige  them  to  learn  and  remember 

*  the  difficult  docfrines  of  general  arts?  In  a  word,  whether 

*  a  mechanical  education  would  not  excel  the  methodical  ? 

4  This  certainly,  continues  his  lordfhip,  is  no  new  device  : 
4  for  it  was  that  which  Plato  intended,  when  he  enjoined  his 
4  fcholars  to  begin  with  geometry  ;  whereby,  without  quef- 
4  tion,  he  defigned,  that  his  difciples  fhould  firft  handle  ma- 
4  terial  things,  and  grow  familiar  to  vifible  objects,  before 


*  they  entered  on  the  refined  fpeculations  of  other  more  ab- 

*  ftracted  fciences. 

*  The  principal  thing  that  ought  to  be  improved  in  Great- 

*  Britain  is  their  induftry.    This,  it  is  true,  has  of  late  yeari 

*  been  marveloufly  advanced,  as  may  be  (hewn  by  the  en- 
c  larging  of  traffic,  the  fpreading  of  many  fruits,  the  planta- 
4  tion  of  trees,  and  the  great  improvement  of  manual  arti 
'  But  it  is  evident,  that  it  may  (till  admit  of  farther  warmth 
4  and  activity,  as  we  may  conclude,  by  the  want  of  employ- 

*  ment  for  younger  brothers,  and  many  other  conditions  of 

*  men,  and  by  the  number  of  our  poor,  whom  idlcnefs,  and 
'  not  infirmities  do  impoverish. 

4  The  way  to  compafs  this,  is  not  alone  by  a£ts  of  parliament, 

*  and  good  laws,  whole  force  will  foon  be  evaded  by  prefent 

*  craft  and  interpretation,  or  elfe  will  be  antiquated  by  time. 
4  This,  perhaps,  our  country  has  found  above  all  others  :  if 
4  our  labourers  had  been  as  diligent  as  our  law-givers,  we  had 
4  proved  the  moft  laborious  nation  under  heaven.  But  the 
4  true  method  of  increafing  induftry  is  by  that  courfe  which 
'  the  Royal  Society  of  London  has  begun  in  philofophy,  by 

*  works  and  endeavours, and  notby  the  prefcriptions  of  words, 

*  or  paper  commands.'  This,  and  this  only,  is  the  way  to 
increafe  our  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  manual  arts, 
and  thereby  to  increafe  the  number  of  new  trades,  new  ma- 
nufactures, mechanics,  and  artificers,  in  an  infinitely  greater 
variety  than  wc  at  prefent  have. 

By  the  fixtharticleof  the  firft  title  of  the  ordonnance  publifhed 
in  France  in  the  year  1673,  it  is  ordered,  that  all  artifans,  as 
mafons,  carpenters,  tilers,  fmiths,  glaziers,  plumbers,  pa- 
viours,  and  others  of  the  like  quality,  (hall  be  obliged  to  de- 
mand payment  within  the  year  after  performing,  or  deliver- 
ing, their  work. 

In  England,  artificers  in  wool,  iron,  ftcel,  brafs,  &c.  con- 
tracting to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  into  a  foreign  country,  ihall 
be  fined,  not  exceeding  icol.  and  fuffer  three  months  im- 
prifonment.  And  artificers  going  abroad,  not  returning  on 
warning  given  by  our  amballadors,  &c.  fhall  be  difabled  to 
hold  lands  by  defcent,  or  devife,  be  uncapable  of  receiving  any 
legacy,  &c.  and  be  deemed  aliens.  Stat.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  27. 
ARTILLERY,  comprehends  all  forts  of  large  fire-arms,  as 
mortars,  cannons,  bombs,  petards,  carbines,  mufqusts,  as 
well  for  the  naval  as  military  fervice. 

Since  the  art  of  war  has  been  improved,  by  the  means  of  thofe 
fatal  inventions  of  gunpowder  and  artillery,  the  manufactory 
of  artillery  is  become  an  extcnfive  branch  of  bufinefs,  and  em- 
ploys no  (mall  number  of  hands ;  though,  where  the  art  has 
given  fuppoit  to  one,  it  has,  perhaps,  taken  away  life  Irom 
thoulandg, 

The  larger  pieces  of  artillery  depend  upon  the  bufinefs  of 
foundery,  the  other  upon  fmithery.  The  former  is  com- 
monly called  ordnance,  the  other  (mall  arms,  &c. 
To  carry  on  manufactures  of  ordnance  with  fuccefs,  there 
are  various  circumftances  which  are  requifite  to  be  well 
Weighed  and  confidered,  or  the  undertakers  may  be  foon  un- 
done. 

1.  The  fituation  of  the  place  for  calling  of  ordnance  of  iron 
fhould  be  very  near  ore  and  fuel,  and  water,  not  only  for  fale 
and  carriage,  but  for  theconveniency  of  working  of  bellows  for 
their  catting  part,  and  forging  hammers  for  the  working  up 
the  heads  of  their  cannon,  and  other  fuperfluous  caft  iron, 
which  is  feparated  therefrom. 

2.  The  price  of  labour,  as  well  as  that  of  fuel,  ore,  and  car- 
riage, fhouid  alfo  be  calculated,  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  profits  of  the  msnufactory,  according  to  the  views  and 
expectations  of  vent  for  the  fame. 

3.  Thefe  thirigi  confidered,  the  next  is  that  of  hiring,  or 
erecting  furnaces,  forges,  and  water-mills,  and  all  other  con- 
veniences necelTary  for  the  purpofe. 

If  hiring,  or  building,  be  the  Intention,  due  regard  fhould 
be  had  to  the  ftructure  of  furnaces,  not  only  that  they  may 
be  properly  built  for  the  occafion,  but  adapted  to  the  quantity 
of  ore  defigned  to  be  fmelted  at  a  time  ;  and  that  the  bellows 
be  (ohunff  as  to  give  the  necefiary  continued  blaft.  Thefe 
things  depend  on  the  care  and  (kill  of  able  and  experienced 
workmen,  or  rather  upon  the  mafter-founder  himfelf.  who 
has  the  conduct  of  the  whole.  [ 

4.  But,  let  his  judgment  and  experience  be  ever  fo  great, 
yet  if  the  feveral  workmen,  the  operators  in  the  various  clafies, 
are  not  equal  to  their  refpective  parts,  the  undertakers  may 
foon  be  ruined  ;  for  there  is  fuch  a  delicacy  in  the  calling  of 
large  pieces  of  ordnance,  that  I  have  known  17  pieces  out  of 
30  not  (land  proof  upon  trial,  though  caft  at  one  of  the  belt 
founderies  in  the  kingdom  ;  which  proved  a  great  lofs  to  the 
proprietors. 

5.  There  is  much  in  this  art  that  depends  upon  a  careful  and 
ingenious  mould  maker;  and  more  on  the  method  of  pre- 
paring the  ore,  and  fmeiting  it  with  fuch  fluxes  as  will  render 
the  metal  conftantly  fo  tough  as  is  rieceflary  to  Hand  all  proof. 
When  this  is  fkilfully  done,  thofe  accidents  beforementioned 
can  very  rarely  happen  ;  as  no  little  defect  in  the  moulds 
could  change  the  general  texture,  compadtnefs,  and  toughnefs 
of  the  metal  ;  little  exuberances  in  the  moulds  could  never_ 
have  that  effect  as  to  prevent  fuch  metal  (landing  proof,  if 
that  itfelf  was  as  20od  as  it  ought  to  be, 
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Thefe  accidents,  to  which  our  iron  founderies  are  liable  in  the 
cafting  of  ordnance,  ficm  to  indicate  that  this  art  is  not  yet 
brought  to  its  laft  perfection. 

Under  the  articles  Iron  and  Foundery,  we  {hall  (hew  the 
methods  of  fmehing  the  various  fpecies  of  ores  for  ordnance, 
and  other  matters,  which  are  made  of  cart  iron  ;  and  endea- 
vour to  point  out  the  caufi-s  of  thofe  milcarriages,  which 
may,  in  fome  meafuie,  poflibly,  contribute  to  prevent  their 
frequency. 

And,  in  regard  to  the  making  of  brafs  ordnance,  that  will  be 
reprefented  under  the  articles  Brass  and  Foundery. 
The  art  of  war,  at  prefent,  depending  fo  much  upon  the 
goodnefs  of  deftruttive  artillery,  and  other  nations  pluming 
themfelveson  the  fu  perior  excellency  of  theirs,  it  leems  pruden- 
tial from  the  principles  of  felfdefence  only,  that  we  fhould 
not  be  behind  them  in  what  fo  nearly  concerns  us. 
That  other  nations  are  making  all  the  advances  they  can  in 
this  art;  we  had  an  account  about  two  years  ago  from  the 
Auftrian  camp  at  Boxtell,  that  proof  was  made  there  of  8 
pieces  of  cannon,  made  of  hammered  or  forged  iron,  of  a 
new  invention;  each  piece  firing  ioo  times  in  15  minutes, 
without  requiring  to  be  cleaned  once.  Befides  the  advantages 
of  quicknefs  in  firing,  the  touch  holes,  it  was  faid,  fuffered 
not  in  the  lead  by  the  number  of  difcharges  that  were  made. 
Within  a  few  months  after  this,  to  fhew  that  the  French 
would  not  be  behind  hand  with  the  Auftrians  in  that  point, 
we  had  the  following  repeated  account  from  Paris  in  all  the 
foreign  papers. 

Wc  learn  from  Paris,  that  certificates  have  been  produced 
there  from  the  officers  of  the  marine  in  feveral  parts  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  relation  to  the  excellence  of  the  new-invented  ar- 
tillery, nude  of  forged  iron  ;  by  which  it  appears  that  one  of 
thefe  pieces,  carrying  a  ball  of  12  pounds,  proved  equal  in 
every  relpect  to  one  of  brafs,  and  another  of  caft  iron  of  dou- 
ble the  weight  ;  and  that  thefe  new-invented  cannon  may  be 
managed  by  half  the  number  of  hands. 
As  the  officers  of  the  French  marine  made  this  report,  we  may 
prefume  this  new-invented  cannon  was  chiefly  intended  for  the 
royal  navy ;  and,  if  the  French  fhould  ever  be  capable  of 
doing  the  fame  execution  at  fea,  with  one  half  the  weight  of 
metal,  that  we  are,  it  does  not  require  the  gift  of  prophecy  to 
judge  of  the  confequences. 

Another  account  we  had  from  Paris,  July  4,  1750. 

The  Sieur  Dedorean,  mafter  of  the  iron  works  in  Picardy,  has 
found  the  fecret  of  compleating  a  fort  of  cannon,  by  the  help 
of  which  very  extraordinary  execution  may  be  done,  far  fupe- 
rior  to  any  thing  of  the  like  kind.  It  is  compofed  of  hammered 
iron  plates,  foldered  together,  which  make  the  piece  lighter 
than  ordinary,  without  being  fubject  to  burft ;  or,  if  by  acci- 
dent it  fhould  fly,  it  may  be  immediately  repaired  on  the  fpot, 
with  the  help  only  of  the  hammer  and  folder. 
Monfieur  de  la  Valiere,  lieutenant-general  of  the  artillery, 
very  much  commends  this  invention,  a  proof  of  which  is  to  be 
made  in  the  arfenal.  The  inventor  flatters  himfelf  that  he 
fhall  be  able,  with  the  affiftance  of  one  man  only,  to  forge 
and  compleat  50  of  thofe  guns  in  a  year. 
Were  other  nations  agreed  to  lay  afide  thofe  inftruments  of 
violence,  fo  horridly  deftructive  of  the  human  fpecies,  we 
might  then,  with  equal  fafety,  lay  them  afide  alfo  ;  but,  as 
felf  defence  and  prefervation  render  it  necefTary  to  be  upon  a 
level  with  enemies,  improvements  of  the  like  kind  fhould  not 
be  neglected  on  our  part. 

As  artillery  comes  under  the  articles  of  arms  and  utenfils  of 
war,  &c.  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  it  cannot  be  imported 
without  licence  from  his  majefty  ;  and,  if  otherwife,  the 
whole  is  not  only  forfeited,  but  treble  the  value.  1  Jac.  II. 
chap.  8.  fee.  2. 

Such  licence  being  obtained,  except  for  the  furnifhing  of 
his  majefty's  public  flores,  is  void,  and  the  offender  incurs 
a  praemunire,  and  is  difabled  to  hold  any  office  from  the 
crown. 
ARTOIS,  a  country  in  France,  is  bounded  by  Flanders  on  the 
north,  and  partly  on  the  caft,  on  which  fide  it  borders  alfo  on 
Hainault  and  Cambrefis  ;  and  it  is  bounded  by  Picardy  on  the 
fouth  and  on  the  weft.  The  chief  trade  of  this  country  con- 
fifts  in  grains,  flax,  hops,  wool,  oil  of  cabbage  and  turnip- 
feed,  and  linnen  cloths  made  at  Bethune,  Aire,  St.  Venant, 
LaGorgue,  Bapaume,  and  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  is 
the  only  manufacture  they  have  in  Artois. 
The  revenue  of  the  ftates  of  Artois  arifes  from  the  taxes,  or 
duty  laid  upon  cattle,  and  all  forts  of  liquors,  as  beer,  wine, 
and  brandy  ;  thefe  taxes  amount  to  400,000  livres  per  ann. 
The  extraordinary  funds  are  levied  by  a  general  imposition,  or 
tax,  laid  upon  all  real  eftatcs,  and  called  the  hundredth  penny; 
which,  when  it  is  fully  paid,  amounts  to  215,000  livres  a 
year.  The  Spaniards  laid  this  tax  in  the  year  1569.  All 
real  eftatcs,  of  what  kind  foever,  as  arable  lands,  paftures, 
woods,  houfes,  both  in  cities  and  the  country,  were  then 
valued  by  (omrnifl'arics  appointed  for  that  purpofc,  who  drew 
up  rolls  of  all  the  eftatcs,  with  an  exact  account  of  their  value- 
thefe  rolls  have  been  fince  re-examined,  collated,  and  veri- 
fied, with  the  utmoft  accuracy,  fo  that  there  is  not  one  fingle 
piece  of  land  omitted. 


Every  proprietor  is  obliged  to  pay  yearly  one  hundredth  part 
of  the  value  of  his  eftate,  as  it  is  fet  down  in  thofe  rolls,  which 
are  the  fixed  and  conftant  rule  of  that  kind  of  tax.  However, 
when  any  eftate  comes  to  be  lefs  valuable,  by  fome  acci  lent, 
to  which  the  proprietor  has  not  in  the  leaft  contributed,  the 
ftates  take  it  into  confideration,  and  make  fome  allowance 
for  it :  but  if  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  any  eftate  hap- 
pens through  the  negligence,  ill  conduct,  or  bad  management 
of  the  proprietor,  the  ftates  pay  no  regard  to  it. 
This  tax  is  increafed  according  to  the  neccflity  the  ftates  are 
under  to  raife  more  money  ;  fo  that  the  fubjects  have  paid 
twice,  three  times,  or  even  fix  times,  in  a  year,  the  hun- 
dredth penny,  or  the  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  their 
eftates  :  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  houfes  and 
lands  which  the  clergy  and  nobility  occupy,  or  cultivate  with 
their  own  hands,  pay  the  hundredth  penny  but  once  a  year, 
whereas  they  are  obliged  to  pay  every  hundredth  penny  that 
is  laid,  for  all  the  lands  they  farm  out  to  others. 
The  city  of  Arras  is  inhabited  by  wealthy  traders  and  artifi- 
cers, who  make  fails  and  tapefiry-hangings,  efpecially  the  lat- 
ter, which  art  was  invented  here. 
The  people  of  St.  Omars  have  fome  trade,  feveral  fmall  vef- 
fels  coming  up  here  from  the  fea,  through  Gravelines,  by  the 
river  Aa. 
At  Bethune,  is  made  an  excellent  fort  of  cheefe,  and  fold  in 
all  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  is  a  place  of  fome  trade, 
and  has  two  annual  fairs. 
As,  fignifies  at  Amfterdam  the  divifion  of  the  pound,  mark 
weight;  32  as's  make  an  engel,  10  engels  a  loot,  and  32 
loots  a  pound. 
ASBESTOS,  or  ASBESTUS,  thus  the  Greeks  call  their  in- 
combuftible  cloth,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  whom  Monfieur 
Mahudel  criticifes  upon,  as  he  does  upon  Pomet,  in  his  difler- 
tation  quoted  in  the  article  Amiantus.  He  obferves,  that 
it  is  no  longer  necefTary  to  look  for  it  in  the  Indies,  in  Japan, 
in  China,  or  in  Egypt,  whence  it  was  got  formerly,  that  mi- 
neral being  now  fo  common  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  feve- 
ral iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  in  thofe  of  Cyprus,  Negro- 
point,  and  Corfica.  It  is  likewife  found  in  feveral  parts  of 
Italy,  efpecially  on  the  mountains  of  Volterra,  near  Seftro,  in 
Liguria,  in  Bavaria,  in  the  ifland  of  Anglefey  in  Wales,  in 
Spain,  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  in  France  in  the  county  of 
Foix,  and  near  Montauban.  All  thefe  feveral  countries  afford 
afbeftos,  wherein  are  obferved  remarkable  differences.  Mon- 
fieur Mahudel  teaches  the  manner  of  fpinning  it ;  but,  as  the 
cloth  made  of  it  would  be  of  very  little  ufe,  we  fhall  only  refer 
the  reader  to  that  learned  man's  curious  differtation. 
Naturalifts  and  philofophers  generally  reckon  the  afbeftos 
among  the  ftones,  whence  its  appellation  of  lapis  afbeftos. 
But  Dr.  Plot  rather  judges  it  a  terra  lapidofa,  or  a  middle  fub- 
ftance  between  ftone  and  earth.  As  to  its  generation,  the 
fame  author  takes  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  fome  fait,  and  a  pure 
earth,  without  fulphur,  coagulated  in  the  winter,  ajid  harden- 
ed by  the  heats  in  fummer.  The  fait,  J.  Heffus  fays,  is  a  li- 
quid allum,  of  a  milky  fubftance,  inclining  to  yellow,  that 
iweats  out  of  the  earth,  and  fmells  like  rotten  cheefe. 
The  lapis  afbeftos  is  really  a  fort  of  native  fofiile  ftone,  which 
may  be  fplit  into  threads,  or  filaments,  very  fine,  brittle,  yet 
fomewhat  tractable,  filky,  of  a  greyifh  filver-colour,  not  un- 
like talc  of  Venice.  It  is  almoft  infipid  to  the  tafte,  indiffblu- 
ble  in  water,  and,  when  expofed  to  the  fire,  it  neither  con- 
fumes  nor  calcines.  A  large  burning  glafs,  indeed,  reduces  it 
into  little  glafs  globules,  in  proportion  as  the  filaments  fepa- 
rate  ;  but  common  fire  only  whitens  .it. 
The  filaments,  or  threads,  are  of  different  lengths,  from  one 
inch  to  10.  The  ftone  is  ufually  found  inclofed  within 
other  very  hard  ftones,  though  fometimes  growing  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  and  fometimes  detached  and  feparated  from 
any. 

Notwithftanding  the  common  opinion,  that  fire  has  no  ef- 
fect on  the  afbeftos,  yet,  in  two  trials  made  before  the  royal 
focicty,  a  piece  of  incombuftible  cloth  made  of  this  ftone,  a 
foot  long,  and  half  a  foot  broad,  weighing  about  an  ounce 
and  an  half,  was  found  to  Jofe  above  a  dram  of  its  weight 
each  time. 

The  afbeftos,  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  excites  an  itch- 
ing ;  and  yet  we  read  that  it  was  anciently  prefcribed  for  dif- 
eafes  of  the  fkin,  and  particularly  for  the  itch,  unlefs  it  were 
rather  the  alumen  plumofum,  or  plume  allum,  that  was  meant 
thereby  ;  for  even  at  this  day  they  arc  frequently  confounded. 
The  induftry  of  mankind  has  found  a  method  of  working  this 
untoward  mineral,  and  employing  it  in  divers  manufactures, 
particularly  in  cloth  and  paper.  This  manufacture  is  certainly 
difficult  enough.  Pliny  calls  the  afbeftos,  inventu  rarum,  textu 
difficillimum,  not  eafily  found,  and  moft  difficult  to  weave. 
Wormius  afferts  that  the  method  of  making  cloth  of  afbeftos 
is  now  intirely  loft.  And,  indeed,  one  would  fcarce  think  it 
poftible,  without  a  mixture  of  fome  other  pliant  fubftance,  as 
wool,  hemp,  or  flax,  the  threads  of  the  afbeftos  being,  as  it 
feems,  too  coarfe  and  brittle  to  make  any  work  tolerably 
fine. 

However  this  be,  Bapt.  Porta  affures  us,  that,  in  his  time,  the 

fpinning  of  afbeftos  was  a  thing  commonly  known  at  Venice. 

Signior  Caftagnatta  is  faid  to  have  carried  that  manufacture  to 
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fuch  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  his  afbeftos  was  foft  and  trac- 
table, much  refembling  lamb-fkins  d reded  wliite.  He  could 
make  it  thicker  or  thinner,  as  he  plcalcd,  and  thus  produce 
cither  a  very  white  (kin,  or  a  very  white  paper. 
Marco  Paolo,  the  Venetian,  gives  us  the  method  of  manufac- 
turing the  incombuftiblc  cloih,  or  linnen,  from  the  afbeftos 
founii  in  the  province  of.Chinchintelas  in  Tartary,  from  one 
Curiicar,  a  Turk,fuperintendant  of  the  mines  in  that  country, 
as  follows  : 

The  lanuginous  mineral,  being  firft  dried  m  the  fun,  is  then 
pounded  in  a  brafs  mortar,  and  the  earthy  part  fepatated  from 
the  woolly,  which  is  afterwards  well  wafhed  from  filth.  Be- 
ing thus  cleaned,  it  is  (pun  into  thread,  like  other  wool,  and 
afterwards  wove  into  cloth,  which,  if  foul  or  fpotted,  they 
eleanfe,  he  fays,  by  throwing  it  into  the  fire  for  an  hour's 
time,  whence  it  comes  out  unhurt,  and  as  white  as  fnow. 
This  very  method,  according  to  the  account  given  us  by 
Strabo,  feems  to  have  been  uied  in  manufacturing  the  Cretan 
amiantus,  or  afbeflos,  with  this  addition,  that,  after  it  war. 
pounded,  and  the  woolly  part  feparatcd  from  the  earthy,  the 
wool  was  combed  ;  and  Agricola  fays  the  fame. 
Signior  Campani  defcribes  lour  lorts  of  the  incombuftiblc 
cloth,  whereof  he  had  fpecimens  in  his  mufacum  ;  the  firft 
fent  him  from  Corfu,  the  fecond  from  Seftti  di  Ponentc,  the 
third  coarfer  and  darker  than  the  reft,  and  the  fourth  from 
the  Pyrenean  hills ;  and  obfervc,  that,  though  he  kept  it 
three  weeks  in  a  giafs-houfe  fire,  yet  he  found  it  unaltered, 
though  he  could  not  preferve  a  flick,  wrapped  in  it,  from  the 
fire.  He  proceeds  afterwards  to  explain  the  manner  of  (pin- 
ning it,  and  weaving  it  into  cloth,  which  is  thus:  he  lull 
laid  the  (tone  in  water  (if  warm  the  better)  to  (oak  for  fomc 
time  ;  then  he  opened  and  divided  it  with  Lis  hands,  that  the 
earthy  part*  might  (all  out  of  it,  winch  arc  whi:ilh,  like  chalk, 
and  fcrvc  to  bind  the  thready  parts  together  ;  this  makes  the 
water  thick  and  milky.  This  operation  he  repeated  fix  or 
feven  times,  with  frefli  water,  opening  and  Iquce/in"  it 
and  again,  tii'i  all  the  heterogeneous  puts  were  wafhed  out, 
and  then  the  flax-like  parts  were  collected,  and  laid  in  a  fieve 
to  dry. 

As  to  the  fpinning,  he  firft  (Lews  a  method  difcovcrcd  to  him, 
which  is  as  follows  :   lay  the  afbeftos,  cleaned  as  above,  be- 
tween two  cards,   fuch  as  they  ufe  to  card  wool  with, 
let  it  be  gently  carded,  and  then  clapped  in  between  the  cards, 
fo  that  lome  of  it  may  hang  out  of  the  fides  ;   then  lay  the 
cards  faft  on  a  table,  or  bench  ;  take  a  fmall  reel,  made  with 
a  little  hook  at  the  end,  and  a  patt  to  turn  it  by,  fo  that  it 
may  be  caiily  turned  round.     This  reel  muft  be  wound  over 
with  white  thread  ;  then  having  a  fmall  veiled  of  oil  ready, 
with  which  the  fore-finger  and   thumb  are  conftantly  to  be 
kept  wet,  both  to  preferve  the  (kin  from  the  corrofive  quality 
of  the  ftone,  and  to  render  the  filaments  thereof  more  foft 
and  pliant,  by  continuing  to  twill   about  the  thread  on  the 
reel,  in  the  afbeftos  hanging  out  of  the  cards,  fome  of  the 
latter  will  be  worked  up  together  in  it,  and  by  little  and  little 
the  thread  may,  with  care,  be  woven  into  a  coarfe  fort   of 
cloth  ;   and,  by  putting  it  into  the  fire,  the  thread  and  oil  will 
be  burned  away,  anJ  the  incombuftiblc  cloth  remain. 
But,  finding  this   way  of  uniting  the  ftone  with  the  thread 
very  tedious,  inftead  of  the  thread,  he  put  fomc  flax  on  a  dif- 
taff ;  and,   by  taking  three  or  four  filaments  of  the  afbeftos, 
and  mixing  them  with  the  flax,  he  found  they  might  be  ea- 
fily  twifted  together,  and  the  thread  thus  made  much  more 
durable  and  ftrong.     So  that  there  is  no  need   of  carding, 
which  rather  breaks  the  filaments,  than  does  any  good  ;  only 
open  and  feparate  the  filaments,  after  waihing  on  a  table,  and 
take  them  up  with  the  flax,  which  is  fufficient. 
As  to  the  making  of  paper  he  obferves,  that,  in  the  wafhing 
of  the  ftone,  there  will  remain  fcveral  fhort  pieces  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water,  of  which  paper  may  be  made  in  Cue  com- 
mon method. 

He  concludes  with  the  beft  way  of  preferving  the  cloth,  or 
any  thing  made  of  the  afbeftos,  which,  bv  reafon  of  its  ex- 
ceflive  drynefs,  is  very  apt  to  break  and  twift.  It  conlifts 
in  keeping  it  always  well  ciled,  which  is  the  only  preferva- 
tive. 

When  the  cloth  is  put  into  the  fire,  the  oil  burns  off,  and 
the  cloth  comes  out  white  and- purified. 
ASCII,  in  geography,  are  chofc  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  which, 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  have  no  fhadow.  Such  are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  to  whom  the  fun  is  fometimes 
vertical. 
ASEM,  or  AZEM,  or  ACHEM,  or  ACHAM,  a  kingdom  in 
the  Eaft-Indies,  has  independent  Tartary  and  Boutan  on  the 
north  :  Tipra  on  the  fouth  ;  part  of  China  on  the  eaft,  and 
of  Mogul  on  the  weft,  from  which  it  is  divided,  according  to 
fome  maps,  by  the  river  Arracan.  This  is  one  of  the  beft 
countries  of  Alia,  producingall  the  neceffaries  for  life,  beiides 
mines  of  gold  and  filvtr,  fteel,  lead,  iron,  the  beft  of  gum- 
lacque,  and  ftore  of  coarfe  filk,  fpun  by  worms  that  live 
all  the  year  on  their  trees ;  but,  though  it  has  a  good  luftre, 
it  foon  frets.  Though  it  has  plenty  of  provifions,  dog's- 
flefh  is  fold  in  their  monthly  markets  as  the  greateft  daintv. 
7"hey  have  very  grod  grapes,  ct"  which  when  dried,  they 
in. dee  aqua  ntae,  but  no  wine.     They  make  good  fait  of  the 
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green  fcum  at  the  top  of  (heir  (landing  waters',  after  1 
dried  and  burnt,  and  the  allies  boiled  in  a  i  loth.     They  m 
another  fort  from  the  afhes  of  flic  leaves  of  Adam's  iig-tree, 
which  is  fd  tart,  th  it  they  ftir  it  rw  elve  .!   ■  iter, 

ftrain  it  through  a  c!o»h,  and  then  boil  if. 
they  make  a  lee,  which  renders  their  filk  as  white  as  (now  , 
but  they  have  not  leaves  enou  '  to  bl  inch  half  their  filk. 
The  king  requires  no  fubfidies  of  his  people;  and.  though  he 
is  proprietor  of  all  the  mine-,,  employ:,  none  tow  .!  in  them 
but  flaves,  fo  that  the  reft  of  his  Injects  live  at  eafe.  They 
fuffer  no  gold  to  be  exported,  but  make  it  up  in  ingots, 
which  pafsin  trade.  Their  filver  is  coined  into  pieces  about 
2  s.  value.  They  export  great  quantities  of  their  lac  que  to 
China  and  Japan,  to  varnilh  cabinets,  fjff. 
ASIA,  one  ot  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  is  divided  from  Europe 
by  the  Archipelago,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Pains  Mceotis, 
and  thence  by  a  line  from  the  river  Tanais,  or  Don,  almoft 
to  the  river  Oby  in  Mufcovy;  from  Africa  it  is  ftp  Mated  by 
the  Red  Sea  ;  and  from  America,  by  the  great  South  Sei,  or 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  bounded  on  the  w,  ft  bv  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  by  the  tabic, 
Perfian,  Indian,  and  Chinefe  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Frozen  Ocean  :  but  how  far  it  reaches  that  way  is  not  know  n. 
Afia  is,  next  to  Am  rica,  the  large!!  quarter  of  the  (our.  it 
extends  itielf  quite  from  the  equator  to  the  polar  circle,  or 
perhaps  to  the  pole  it  ("elf :  fo  that  the  climates  a:c  very  va- 
rious, as  well  as  the  peculiar  productions  of  each.  Of  thefe 
we  (hall  give  a  particular  detail  in  (peaking  of  the  feveral 
parts  in  their  proper  places,  and  obferve  only  in  general,  that 
it  comprehends  all  the  temperate,  the  bigger  half  of  the  torrid, 
and  great  part  of  the  frigid  zone  :  yet  if  we  except  fome 
p.nts  of  Arabia  and  Tartary,  and  tome  of  the  more  northern 
tracts,  the  whole  country  is  rich  and  fruitful,  and  fome  parts 
of  it  exceedingly  fo.  Its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  may  be 
c  unpuicd  at  4S0.:  miles,  and  its  breadth,  as  far  as  it  is  known, 
from  north  to  fouth  43C0. 

In  the  general  cocfi .'cration  of  the  trade  of  Afia,  we  fhall 
throw  it  under  two  grand  divifiens.  1.  That  which  is  car- 
ried on  chiefly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turk  1,  viz.  in  Aiia 
Minor,  and  its  iflands,  line,'Diarbcck,  Tureoma- 

nia,  Georgia,  ile,  as  alio  in  lome  part:,  of  Arabia  and  Perfia; 
and  which,  with  refpccl  to  Europe,  is  called  the  fin  key  trade. 
2.  That  which  is  included  under  the  general  term  of  the 
Kail-India,  viz.  the  trade  of  the  coafts  of  Arabia  and  Per- 
fta,    the    kingdoms    of   Mogul,   China,  Japan,  the  Indian 
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The  (oil  of  that  part  of  Afn  which  is  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Turks,  is  natural  y  the  moll  fertile,  thbtrgn  the  yranny 
of  its  prefeat  p<  fleflbrs  has  rendered  it  almoft  a  wKJernefs. 
The  gieatcr  part  of  the  fields  are  every- where  overran  with 
weeds  and  brambles,  whi'ft  the  ttw  that  are  cultivated, 
though  in  a  molt  (harr.eful  and  flovenly  manner,  do  yet  yield 
excellent  corn  and  fruits,  grapes,  olives,  citrons,  lemons, 
oranges,  figs,  dates,  befides  coffee,  rhubarb,  balfam,  opium, 
galls,  and  other  valuable  drugs  and  gums;  and  are  a  fufii- 
cient  proof  ot  the  richnefs  of  thole  countries,  if  they  were  in 
the  hands  of  fuch  as  would  improve,  rather  than  injure  and 
deftroy  them. 

The  Turks  have  no  Iefs  averfion  to  the  art?  of  commerce, 
than  to  thofe  of  agriculture,  being  the  greateft  difco  iracers 
of  trade,  by  their  indolence  and  haughemefs,  defpifing  manu- 
factures, and  utterly  neglecting  the  conveniences  which  their 
happy  lnuation  might  afford  them  :  fo  that  the  whole  trade 
of  this  part  of  the  world  is  carried  en  by  merchants  from 
other  nations,  who  are  continually  pouring  in  to  fettle  among 
them.  Erom  the  eaftern  paits  are  generally  Greeks,  Jews, 
Armenians,  and  Georgians  ;  from  the  weftern  aie  chiefly 
Venetians,  Englrfh,  Ftench,  and  Dutch,  with  Jews  alfo, 
moftly  Italian. 

The  principal  articles  of  commerce,  in  this  part  of  Afia,  are, 
raw  filk,  cotton,  wool,  and  yarn,  grogram,  goats  hair,  car- 
pets, tapeftries,  calicuts,  cordavans,  and  fcveral  other  iicii 
manufactures  of  filk,  &c.  beiides  a  valt  variety  of  drugs, 
gum-s,  dye  fluffs,  earths,  fruits,  &C. 

All  the:e  are  tranfported  to  Europe,  and  conflitute  a  creat 
part  of  what  is  calledme  Levant  trade  ;  which,  as  ol 
above,  is  carried  on  by  foreign  merchants  fettled  at  the  ports 
on  the  coafts  of  Syria  and  Afia  Minor.  Hence  they  have  an 
inland  communication  by  means  cf  caravans  over  the  whole 
Afiatic  Turkey,  into  Arabia",  Perlia,  and  even  into  the  Indies ; 
whence  they  convev  many  of  the  rich  commodities  of  thofe 
countries  to  England,  Holland,  France,  and  'taly. 
The  merchants  who  carry  on  this  inland  traffic,  are  chiefly 
Armenians,  a  very  fkilful  and  honeft  people,  and  by  whom 
the  products  of  all  thefe  parts  are  fprea'd  likewife,  ever  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Cafpian,  into  the  European  Turkey  and 
Mufcovy.  So  that  this  part  of  Afia  is  the  center  or  a  prodi- 
gious commerce,  though  greatly  declined,  fince  the  European 
ihips  have  difcovcred  the  w'iv  to  the  Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope:  for,  before  that  time,  all  the  commodities  of 
the  Indies  were  tranlmittcd  to  Europe  through  this  channel. 
The  trade  of  the  other  erand  divifion  of  Afia  may  be  com- 
prehended under  the  general  term  of  the  Eaft- Indies,  in  which 
are  included  all  the  countries  and  dominions,  from  thegulph 
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of  Mocha  quite  to  China,  and  all  the  iflands  from  Madagaf- 
car  to  the  Philippines :  this  general  term  is  more  reconcile- 
able  to  us,  at  lealt  in  England,  as  the  charter  of  the  Eaft- 
India  company  takes  in  the  whole  under  the  fame  denomina- 
tion ;  and  the  trade  from  Europe  to  all  or  any  of  thofe  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  horn  thofe  countries  to  Europe,  is  called  the 
Eaft-India  trade. 

In  giving  a  circumftantial  account  of  the  trade  of  the  Indies, 
when  we  confine  ourfelves  to  the  peculiar  products  and 
growth  of  the  feveral  countries,  as  well  in  regard  to  their 
particular  branches  of  home  trade  with  one  another,  as  to 
their  exportations  to  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  thofe  feveral 
countries  will  be  fpoken  of  ieparately.  At  prefent,  we  fhall 
only  give  a  general  and  promifcuous  view  of  the  productions 
of  this  part  of  Afia,  and  juft  point  out  the  great  channels  of 
its  commerce. 

Nature  has  been  furprifingly  bountiful,  in  ftoring  this  quarter 
of  the  world,  not  only  with  all  thofe  ineftimable  commodities 
which  (he  has  imparted  in  common  to  others,  but  has  added 
abundance  bciides,  which  have  been  either  fparingly  commu- 
nicated, or  utterly  denied  to  the  reft  of  the  world. 
Among  the  vaft  variety  of  choice  productions,  are  diamonds, 
pearl,  coral,  gold,  Giver,  copper,  iron,  fulphur,  red  earth, 
falt-pet:e,  alium,  quick-filvir,  potter's  earth  (of  which  is 
made  the  porcelain)  raw  filk,  cotton,  tea,  fago,  coffee,  nut- 
megs, mace,  cloves,  cinnamon,  pepper,  indigo,  china-root, 
aquila-wood,  rhubarb,  mufk,  vermilion,  fticklack,  borax, 
lapis  lazuli,  dragon's  blood,  cubebs,  frankincenfe,  faffron, 
myrrh,  manna,  ambergreafe,  and  many  other  of  the  valuable 
drugs  and  gums.  And,  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
world  are  furnifhed  with  the  richeft  materials  for  manufac- 
tures, fo  have  they  infinitely  furpaffed  all  others  in  the  excel- 
lency of  their  performances,  which  their  inimitable  wrought 
filks,  rich  calhcoes,  muflins,  and  other  fluffs,  their  admirable 
works  in  gold  and  filver,  china,  and  lacquered  ware,  do  fuf- 
ficiently  teftify. 

Thefe  feveral  commodities,  produced  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  Indies,  afford  an  infinite  fund,  both  for  their  home  and 
their  foreign  commerce. 

The  coafting  trade  carried  on  partly  by  the  nations  of  India 
one  among  another,  and  partly  by  the  Europeans,  Englifh, 
Dutch,  French,  Portugueze,  and  Spaniards,  with  them  fe- 
parately  and  apart,  is  in  itfelf  very  gieat,  and  confifts  of  the 
feveral  branches  following. 

The  Turks  carry  on  trade  from  Aden  into  the  gulph  to  Mo- 
cha, and  all  along  the  Red  Sea  to  Suez,  from  whence  their 
coffee  and  other  goods  are  carried  to  Egypt,  to  Alexandria, 
and  thence  by  fea,  or  land,  or  both,  to  Conftantinople,  Alep- 
po, Smyrna,  and  other  places. 

The  trade  of  the  Arabians  and  Perfians  up  the  gulph  of  Or- 
mus,  now  called  the  gulph  of  Perfia,  to  Baffora,  by  which 
they  fupply  the  great  caravans  with  Perfian  and  Indian  goods 
of  all  forts,  to  be  carried  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to 
Bagdat,  and  thence  to  Trepizond  on  the  Black  Sea,  one  way, 
and  over  the  deferts  upon  camels  to  Aleppo,  another  way. 
The  coafting  trade  of  the  European  merchants  and  Indians 
promiicuoufly,  upon  the  weft  fide  of  the  coaft  of  India,  viz. 
that  of  Guzuratte,  India,  and  Malabar,  and  the  like  coaft- 
ing trade  of  the  fame  European  nations,  upon  the  other  fide 
of  India,  viz.  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  Golconda,  and  Ben- 
gal. The  trade  into,  and  a  great  way  up,  the  river  Ganges, 
in  which  there  are  feveral  factories  and  fettlements  of  the 
European  nations,  befides  the  trade  of  the  natives,  who  bring 
goods  down  the  ftream  of  that  mighty  river  from  very  remote 
countries. 

The  next  trade,  on  this  fide  of  India,  is  that  of  Achin,  on  the 
north  point  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  from  thence  two 
ways  fouth.  (i.)  Along  the  weft  fliore  of  that  great  ifland 
to  Bencouli,  and  to  the  ftraits  of  Sunda,  which  is  the  fouth 
point  of  the  fame  ifland.  ;  and  thence  on  the  weft  fliore  of  the 
ifland  of  Java,  whither  the  European  fhips  generally  go  for 
provifion,  efpecially  black  cattle,  and  where  there  is  a  very 
great  plenty  ;  and  from  thence  flill  fouth  to  the  ftraits  of 
Bailly,  and  the  iflands  of  Timor  and  the  Moluccas.  (2.)  In 
the  infide,  or  eaft  fhore  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  the 
coaft  of  Malacca,  and  to  the  port  and  city  of  Malacca,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  from  thence,  through  the  ftraits 
of  Sincapore,  to  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo. 
Here  the  courfe  of  trade  divides  itfelf  two  ways,  and  in  dircdr. 
contrary  channels,  in  both  very  confidcrable  ;  and  a  third 
way  alio,  though  not  of  fo  great  extent  as  the  two  other. 
The  firft  is  north,  to  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Afia,  the  utmoft 
extent  of  the  known  world  on  that  fide,  viz.  to  the  great 
gulph  of  Siam  :  the  coaft  of  Camboyda  :  to  Cochin  China 
and  Tonqueen  :  and  laftly,  to  the  empire  of  China,  and  even 
to  Japan.  Upon  all  thefe  long  extended  fhores,  there  is 
a  very  great  coafting  trade  carried  on  by  the  Chinefe  and 
Malayans. 

The  fecond  courfe  of  tradv-  is  fotth  from  Romeo  to  the  Dutch 
fettlemcnt  of  Batavia,  on  the  iihnd  of  Java,  as  alfo  to  the 
whole  coaft  of  that  great  ifland  ;  where  the  Javans,  and  other 
nations,  drive  a  confidcrable  trade  from  port  to  port,  and 
from  ifland  to  ifland,  particularly  to  the  ifland  of  Borneo. 
This  trade  takes  yet  another  courfe  from  Borneo,  and  that  is 


farther  eaft,  namely,  to  the  innumerable  iflands  of  thofe  fe;iS 
called  the  Indian  Arohipelague  ;   and  this  reaches  not  only  to 
Ternate,  Tydore,  Celebes,  Gillolo,  and  all  the  iflands  where 
the  Dutch  are  not  too  powerful,  and  will  admit  them,  but 
even  to  the  Philippines. 

Thefe  are  in  general  the  coafts  and  countries  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  more  particularly  acquainted  with,  the  knowlege 
of  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  their  commerce  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  feveral  nations  inhabiting  thofe  countnei,.  But 
there  are  yet  other  inland  branches  of  commerce  araon-'  them 
and  thofe  very  confiderable,  which  we  cannot  come  a?  a  par- 
ticular defcription  of.  We  are  affured,  that  the  Chinefe  in 
particular  have  an  irnmenfe  inland  traffic,  by  its  many  canals 
and  navigable  rivers,  and  efpecially  by  that  inimitable  canal 
near  iooo  miles  in  length,  which  traverfes  the  whole  Chinefe 
empire  from  Canton  to  Peking. 

Having  thus  given  a  fummary  account  of  their  home  trade 
as  it  is  carried  on  coaft-wife,  we  are  to  confider  the  trade  be- 
tween the  Eaft-Indies  and  the  reft  of  the  world,  uken  in  its 
largeft  extent. 

The  trade  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Suez,  and  from  the  coaft  of 
India  and  Malabar,  into  the  gulph  of  Perfia  and  up  to  Baf- 
fora, has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve 
that  the  former  was  anciently  the  only  way  of  commerce' 
whereby  the  fpiees  and  rich  goods  of  India  were  conveyed  to 
Alexandria,  and  thence  into  the  feveral  parts  of  Europe  ;  but 
it  has  been  entirely  cut  off,  fince  the  Portugueze  made  the 
pallage  by  long  fea.  By  the  latter,  a  lar^quantity  of  the 
fine  calhcoes  rich  wrought  filks,  fp:ces,~drugs,  diamonds, 
and  particularly  pearl,  are  ftill  conveyed  to  Aleppo,  and  thence 
to  England,  b ranee,  Holland,  &c.  as  well  as  to  Trepizond 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  fo  to  Conftantinople. 
Another  branch  of  the  northern  commerce  from  India  is  by 
land  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Mogul  empire  to  Armenia 
and  Georgia,  and  thence  over  the  Cafpian  Sea.  This  courfe 
of  trade  is  very  improveable;  and  the  late  Czar  tf  Mufcovy 
intended  to  eftablifh  a  communication  this  way,  between  his 
own  dominions  and  thofe  of  the  Great  Mogul.  And  at 
prefent,  the  goods  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  India  are  to  he 
found  in  many  of  the  provinces  that  border  upon  the  Cafpian 
There  is  alfo  a  third  intercourfe  of  tiade  by  land  between 
India  and  Europe,  viz.  the  paffage  by  land  from  China  to 
Mufcovy.  This  has  not  only  been  performed.,  but  is  ftill 
pradifed,  and  the  tea,  wrought  filks,  and  oiher  goods  that 
are  not  too  bulky,  are  carried  yearly  this  way  from  China  to 
Europe,  in  pretty  great  quantities. 

But  the  grand  channel  of  commerce  between  Europe  and  the 
Indies,  is  by  fea  from  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Den- 
mark, round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  fo  to  all  the  fe- 
veral parts  of  India  and  China.  This  is  managed  by  exelu- 
five  companies,  and  free  merchants  tolerated  by  thofe  com- 
panies, to  carry  on  the  coafting  trade,  no  nation  admitting 
private  adventurers  to  be  otherwife  concerned  therein.  The 
feveral  fettlements  thefe  have  in  the  Indies,  together  with 
their  powers  and  privileges,  will  come  under  the  heads  of  the 
refpechve  companies,  viz.  the  Englifti  Eaft-India  company, 
the  Dutch,  the  French,  &c.  * 

Afia  is  certainly  extremely  rich  and  fertile  in  its  natural  pro- 
duclions, but  it  is  rendered  ftill  infinitely  richer  by  the  pro- 
digious numbers,  and  inimitable  diligence  and  application  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  are  fo  happily  circumftanced  as  toftand 
in  need  of  nothing  from  the  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  and 
their  induftry  and  unwearied  labour  is  fo  great,  that  they  are  able 
to  fill  the  whole  world  with  their  manufactures  and  produce. 
By  this  means,  the  ftate  of  trade  between  Europe  and  Afia 
ftands  thus,  viz. 

Europe  calls  for  a  vaft  variety  of  goods  from  Afia. 
Afia  calls  for  more  money  than  any  thing  elfe  from  Europe. 
Yet  there  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  peculiarity  in  this  trade,  to 
the  infinite  advantage  of  the  Indian  and  Chinefe  commerce, 
and  the  great  difadvantage  of  moft,  if  not  all,  the  nations 
in  Europe.  For  the  trade  of  Afia  drains  the  whole  weftern 
world  of  their  ready  money,  in  return  for  their  mere  produces 
and  manufactures. 

Whether  this  is  fuch  disadvantage  to  Europe,  as  fome  are 
inclined  to  think,  will  be  confidered  under  the  article  of  the 
East-India  Trade.  See  America. 
In  the  interim,  we  would  only  obferve,  that  fome  great  po- 
liticians have  looked  upon  gold  and  filver  in  no  other  light 
than  as  commodities;  and  ought  to  be  as  freely  exported  and 
imported,  except  in  our  own  coin,  as  any  other  whatfoever. 
And,  if  Europe  at  prefent  contained  all  the  gold  and  filver 
that  Africa  and  America  have  ever  produced  it  is  to  be 
queftioned,  whether  fhe  might  be  (aid  to  be  e'er  the  richer, 
by  reafofl  that  gold  and  filver  would  then  be,  as  was  faid  of 
Solomon's  time,  as  plenty  as  the  ftones  in  the  ftrcets,  and 
therefore  of  little  or  no  value.  So  that  a  commerce  which 
takes  oft  from  the  Europeans  fome  proportion  of  its  filver 
may  be  as  neceffary  as  any  other,  to  keep  up  its  value  equally 
with  that  of  gold,  the  latter  always  finding  its  value,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  the  former. 

For  a  particular  and  diftinc"r  view  of  the  trade  of  Afia,  in  all 
it;,  capital  branches,  we  fhall  rcprefent  it,  under  thofe  parti- 
cular and  diftinct  heads,  which  will  be  enumerated  in  our  in- 
dex 
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dex  of  reference  for  that  purpofe,  under  the  English, 
French,  and  Dutch  East-India  Companies,  &c.  &c. 
ASIA  MINOR  ISLANDS.  Thefe  iflands,  in  the  ftourifhing 
times  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  very  confiderable  for  their 
fertility,  opulence,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  trade, 
product,  and  many  other  advantages,  moft  of  which  they 
have  in  a  great  meafure  loft,  fince  they  have  unhappily  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  moft  confiderable  on  the 
weftern  coafls  are,  i.  Tenedos.  i  Lcfbos.  J.  Chios.  4.  Sa- 
mos,  5»Nicaiia.  6.  Patmos.  7.  Claros.  8.  Leria.  9.  Coos. 
10.  Aftypata.  1 1.  Carpathus  ;  befides  a  great  number  of 
fmall  ones.  On  the  fouth-coalt,  1.  Rhodes.  2.  Cyprus, 
and  fome  fmall  ones  about  them. 

1,  Tenedos,  is  famed  for  the  moft  excellent  Mufcadine  wines 
it  produces. 

2.  Lesbos,  fince  called  Mytilene,  from  its  capital  town,  and 
now  Metelin,  and  Metelino,  is  in  many  parts  of  it 
fruitful,  producing  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  fruit,  &c.  The  fea 
likewife  affords  plenty  of  fiih,  efpecially  large  quantities  of 
oyfters,  which  are  conveyed  hence  to  Smyrna.  The  fruits 
here,  efpecially  the  figs,  are  the  beft  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
the  wines  very  rich  ;  the  mountains  are  covered  with  trees, 
efpecially  pines  ;  and  many  of  them  have  quarries  of  jalper, 
and  fevcral  forts  of  marble. 

The  chief  trade  of  the  ifland  confifls  in  grain,  wine,  fruits, 
butter,  cheefe,  black- pitch,  which  is  gathered  from  the  pines  j 
above  named,  whilft  the  boards  that  are  fawed  from  them, 
are  made  ufe  of  to  build  fmall  veft'els.  The  tribute  that  is 
paid  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  is  computed  at  above  18,000 
piafters. 

Mytilene,  the  capital,  now  Caftro,  hath  a  very  good  port ;  as 
likewife  Petra.  Other  harbours  for  fhips  are  Caioni,  Si-uri, 
Jero ;  befides  feveral  other  ports  and  creeks,  which  are 
moftly  haunted  by  pirates.  The  city  of  Mytilene  made  for- 
merly a  much  more  confiderable  figure,  with  refpecl  to  its 
trade  and  opulence  j  but  it  hath  been  reduced  fo  low  fince  it 
hath  been  under  the  Turkifh  yoke,  that  its  inhabitants  are 
moftly  poor.  However,  here  is  a  good  magazine  for  ftores 
for  the  gallies,  which  arc  continually  employed  in  cruifing 
againft  the  pirates  that  infeft  thofe  feas. 

3.  Chios,  Chius,  now  Scio,  and  by  the  Turks  Sakisacudi, 
is  moftly  mountainous,  ilony,  and  in  great  want  of  wa:er, 
having  but  few  fprings,  and  little  rain,  which  is  no  fmall 
check  to  its  fertility  ;  however,  the  ground  is  naturally  fo  rich 
and  good,  that  it  produces  plenty  of  corn,  fine  wine,  oil, 
honey,  fruits  of  all  forts,  variety  of  gums,  efpecially  that  of 
maftich,  out  of  the  lentifk-trce  in  great  abundance,  and  yields 
a  vaft  profit  to  the  inhabitants.  The  people  arc  generally  very 
lich  and  numerous,  and  cany  on  the  filken  and  fome  other 
manufactures  ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  fwarm  here,  have  muih 
larger  privileges  than  in  any  of  the  Grand  Seignior's  domini- 
ons. The  ifland  is  fo  very  conveniently  fituated  for  com- 
merce, that  its  fea-port,  though  none  of  the  beft,  is  the  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  fhips  that  fail  either  to  Constantinople,  or 
go  from  thence  to  Syria,  Egypt,  Sic. 

Here  is  generally  kept  a  fquadron  of  Turkifh  eallics,  to  fcour 
the  coafls  from  pirates  ;  notwithftanding  which,  and  the  vaft 
rcfort  of  other  fhips,  the  mole  is  fufYered  to  run  to  decay. 
The  time  for  gathering  the  gum  maftich  is  in  Auguft,  and 
September.  The  chief  cuftom-houfe  officer  is  received  at 
that  feafon,  at  Scio,  the  capital,  with  muuc  and  feafting, 
and  receives  all  that  is  gathered  for  the  ufe  of  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior, part  of  which  he  fends  to  Conftantinople,  and  the  reft 
he  fells  to  the  merchants ;  they  call  it  fackes,  and  fome  chew 
it,  and  others  mix  it  with  their  bread  ;  but  it  is  very  danger- 
ous for  any  Chriftians  here  to  keep  it  by  them.  This  ifland 
is  faid  to  pay  to  the  Grand  Seignior  double  what  any  other  in 
the  Archipelago  doth.  All  the  Turks  in  this  ifland  are  com- 
puted to  amount  to  about  io;000,  the  Latins  to  2000,  but 
the  Greeks  are  thought  to  come  up  to  near  100,000.  Be- 
fides Scio,  thecapital  places  are, 

Callimachia,  their  principal   maftich  town,    which  is  large 
and  populous. 

Cardamita,  famed  for  the  richnefs  of  its  territory,  which  pro- 
duces 170  tons  good  wine,  one  year  with  another. 
Cambia,   ndted   for  its  pines,   with  which  the  Turks  build 
their  gallies. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Voliftc  produces  5000  weight  of  filk 
every  year,  with  which  the  people  pay  their  tribute. 
Armolia,  one  of  the  maftich  villages. 

Mefta,  celebrated  for  its  Arvifiac  fields,  which  produce  the 
vine  that  yields  nectar. 
4,.  Samos,  is  fo  naturally  rich  and  fertile,  that  nothing  can  be 
planted  in  ir,  but  will  grow,  and  vield  a  plentiful  crop.  It  was, 
during  the  time  that  Greece  was  in  its  glory,  fo  well  peopled 
and  cultivated,  that  it  vied  with  all  its  neighbouring  iflands  in 
every  thing  but  bignefs.  Vines,  in  particular,  feem  generally 
more  natural  «o  its  foil,  than  to  the  reft ;  and  it  is  famed  ef- 
pecially for  its  excellent  mufcadine,  which  is  no  way  inferior 
to  that  of  Tenedos.  This,  together  with  a  fine  fort  of  onions 
and  garlic,  and  alfo an  ordinary  kind  of  earthen  ware  (which 
however  ufed  formerly  to  be  liner  and  more  famed)  great 
quantities  of  raw  filk.  of  a   ^ood  pi  ice,  oil,  fruits,  honey, 


faffron,  fome  minerals,  drugs,  a  fine  red  bole,  emery,  oke:, 
and  a  black  infipid  earth,  of  great  ufe  for  dyeing  black,  aie  the 
chief  products  of  the  ifland,  and  what  they  commonly  vent 
abroad  to  Scio,  Smyrna,&c.  But  the  inhabitants  are  fa  mucH 
opprefled  by  the  Turks,  and  fo  often  infefted  by  pirates,  that 
they  are  very  thin  and  poor,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  fine 
land  lies  uncultivated.  The  chief  misfortune  both  of  the 
ifland,  and  its  capital  Samo,  is,  that  they  have  two  tlraights, 
one  on  the  weft,  the  other  on  theeaft,  perpetually  haunted  by 
corfairs,  which,  by  cruifing  on  the  fhips  tha  pafs  on  either 
way  between  Conftantinople  and  Syria,  Egypt,  &c.  have 
quite  obftrucfed  its  antient  commerce,  whilft  the  Turks  fuf- 
fer  thofe  frec-booters  to  rove  about,  without  taking  fuch  pro- 
per means  to  fupprefs  them,  as  the  Venetians  did. 
Vati,  once  a  confiderable  and  fpacioiia  fea-port,  is  dwindled 
into  a  poor  town,  though  it  has  (fill  the  moft  commodious 
harbour  in  the  ifland,  and  is  the  refidenceof  the  French  vice- 
conful. 

5.  Icaria,  now  Nicaria,  for  want  of  harbours  for  (hipping, 
is  altogether  incapable  of  commerce.  Here  are  the  ftneft  win- 
ter grapes  that  can  be  found  in  the  Levant.  The  inhabitants 
live  by  felling  of  planks  of  pine  and  oak,  for  building  and 
fuel.  They  are  fo  poor,  that  neither  pirates  think  them 
worth  plundering,  nor  can  the  Turks  make  them  pay  any 
confiderable  tribute. 

6.  Patmos,    now   PaTMosa,  or  Pa tino,  hath   many  and 


convenient  ports,  from  which  it  has  formerly  drawn  great  ad- 
vantages, by  the  whole  Venetian  fleets  lying  there  to  winter. 
But  it  has  fared  much  worfe,  fince  it  has  fallen  under  the 
Turkifh  yoke,  and  is  now  as  low  and  poor  as  any  of  the  reft. 
The  port  of  de  la  Scala  is  reckoned  the  beft  in  the  Archipe 
lago.  But  that,  with  the  reft,  has  been  fo  infefted  with  cor- 
fairs, that  the  inhabitants  have  been  forced  to  retire  from  it 
to  the  monaftery  of  St.  John,  two  miles  up  a  hill,  which  is  a 
kind  of  a  citadel.  There  are  neither  Turks  nor  Latins  in  this 
ifland,  but  the  adminiftration  of  civil  affairs  is  entrufted  to 
one  or  two  Greek  officers,  whofe  chief  bufinefs  is  to  fee 
after  the  capitation,  which  amounts  to  8000  crowns,  and  the 
land-tax  at  2000  more  per  ann. 

7.  Claros,  has  nothing  worth  notice. 

8.  Leria,   is  well  inhabited  both   by  Turks  and  Greek?,  and 
fumifhes  the  neighbouring  country  with  aloes. 

9.  Coos,  or  Cos,  by  the  Italians  Lango,  or  Isjla  Longa, 
and  by  the  Turks  and  Greeks  Stanchio,  hath  a  pleafant  and 
fruitful  foil,  and  riles  on  the  eaftpart  with  grateful  mountains, 
which  yield  a  noble  profpedr,  as  well  as  good  pafture,  rich 
wines,  fruit,  and  other  trees,  particularly  the  turpentine  and 
cyprefs,  befides  a  great  variety  of  medicinal,  as  well  as 
other  ufeful  plants.  From  thefe  mountains  flow  likewife  a 
number  of  rivers  and  fprings,  which  water  the  flat  grounds, 
and  make  them  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  olives,  and  every  ne- 
ceflary  of  life.  The  Turks  are  here  very  careful  of  their  cy- 
prefs-trccs,  and  will  not  fuffer  them  to  be  cut  down. 
Cos  or  Stanchio,  the  chief  town  of  this  ifland,  hath  a  good 
convenient  haven,  fecured  by  a  mole,  and  well  guarded  againft 
pirates  by  gallies,  as  well  as  by  a  good  ftout  caftle,  which 
commands  both  it  and  the  port,  and  all  kept  in  good  repair 
by  the  Turks.  The  fhips  that  go  to  and  from  Conftauti- 
nople,  to  Syria,  Egypt,  ice.  do  generally  .touch  here. 

10.  Astypata,  now  Stampalia,  not  worth  notice. 

11.  Carpathus,  now  Scarpanto,  yields  nothing  confi- 
derable but  marble.  It  is  poorly  inhabited,  being  moun- 
tainous and  barren,  and  the  ifland  is  fo  infefted  with  pirates, 
that  few  care  to  live  in  it.  Scarpanto  has  a  pretty  good 
harbour  ;  and  the  town  was  formerly  well  fortified,  when 
under  the  knights  of  Rhodes  and  the  Venetians,  who  both 
ufed  it  as  a  curb  on  the  trade  between  Conftantinople  and 
Egypt,  which  made  the  Turks  eager  to  get  it  into  their 
hands. 

On  the  fouth  coafts  of  Afia  Minor,  are,   1.  Rhodes.  2.  Cy- 
prus. 

I.  Rhodes,  formerly  an  ifland  of  great  fame,  made  an  early 
figure  at  fea  in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  and  their  power  and 
government  was  fo  great,  that  they  commanded  the  neigh- 
bouring feas,  and  their  Jaws  ufed  to  decide  maritime  caufes 
and  differences,  till  fucceeded  by  thofe  of  Olcron  :  it  is  now 
well  inhabited^  and  makes  as  confiderable  a  figure  as  the 
Turkifh  tyranny  permits  any  place  to-do,  that  is  fallen  under 
its  yoke.  It  was  no  lefs  famed  for  the  richnefs  and  fertility 
of  its  foil,  producing  the  beft  wines,  and  all  forts  of  delici- 
ous fruits.  The  city  of  Rhodes,  though  much  decayed  from 
its  ancient  lulfre,  yet  continues  ftill  to  be  a  very  handfome 
city,  and  a  convenient  fea-port.  It  hath  two  harbours, 
the  fmaller  whereof  is  for  the  gallies,  of  which  there  is  al- 
ways a  fquadron  kept  here,  to  cruize  on  the  fhips  of  Malra. 
Moft  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  ifland  are  Greeks,  but  mifer- 
ably  opprefled  and  poor.  The  Jews  who  live  here,  came 
originally  from  Spain,  and  fare  fomewhat  better,  being  al- 
lowed to  dwell  in  the  city,  and  even  in  the  caftle,  whilft  the 
Chtiftians  are  only  permitted  to  live  in  the  fuburbs. 
The  country  in  general,  efpecially  that  about  the  city  of 
Rhodes,  abounds  with  wheat,  honey,  wax,  olives,  citrons, 
fi»s,  oranges,  &c.  and  the  mountains  with  iron,,  copper,  and 
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father  minerals.  The  chief  manufacture  are  foap,  camblcts, 
and  tapeftry,  for  which  the  town  is  a  common  mart,  as  swell 
as  for  all  other  merchandizes  of  the  Archipelago;  fuch  as 
com,  wine,  fruits,  railihs,  wax,  cordevants,  cotton,  with 
yarn  and  (luffs  of  it,  damafk  and  ether  filk  fluffs,  vcmhlion, 
&c.     See  OtERON  and  Rhodian  Laws, 


A  ry,:l,  or  rix-dolhir  of  the  empire1,    82  afpers.      In  propor- 
tion to  the  fequifi,  this  ought  to  be  :  bout  130  al 
The  Uuuh  rix  dollar,  70  afper*,  ditto  i©o  afpers. 
AsP£R |is  alfo  a  money  of  accdunt,  and  (he  book',  are  kept  at 
Conftantinople,  and  in  all  the  pons  of  the  Levant,  in  piaftcrs 
or  Abouquelb,  tried  ins,  and  afpers. 


The  ifland  is  governed  by  a  baflia,   who  hath  the  revenue  of  ■.  ASPHALTUM,  or  Bl'J'UMEN  of  JUDE  A,  otherwifc  Jew's 


it  for  his  maintenance,  and  th  it  of  thegaliies. 
2  Cyprus,  was  formerly  a  rich,  fruitful,  and  flourifhin  > ifland. 
Its  foil  produced  plenty  and  variety  of  corn  and  other  grain, 
excellent  wines,  oil,  fugar,  honey,  faffron,  cotton,  vw-ol,  fe- 
veral  metals  and  minerals,  and  abundance  of  other  u!eful 
commodities  ;  though  its  climate  is  none  of  the  mod  tem- 
perate, being  excerlive  hot  and  fultry  in  fummer,  infomuch 
that  it  fometimes  diies  up  all  the  fprings.  The  country  like- 
wife  is  much  infefted  with  locufts,  which  hover  in  the  air 
like  clouds  during  the  hot  feafon,  and  fometimes  devour  all 
their  corn  and  fruit  ;  but  are  often  driven  into  the  fea.  by 
the  northerly  winds. 

On  thefe  accounts,  as  well  as  the  feverity  of  the  Turkifh 
government,  the  country  is  thinly  peopled,  and  poorly  cul- 
tivated in  molt  parts  ;  though,  where  it  is  near  the  cities,  it 
not  only  produces  every  thing  neceflary  and  delightful,  but 
feems  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  fpring.  The  chiefeft  manufac- 
tures are  thole  of  cotton  and  wool,  which  are  here  the  belt  in 
all  the  eafl  ;  they  have  likewife  fome  filk,  but  nothing  fo  good 
in  proportion.  They  had  formerly  great  quantities  of  fugar, 
till  one  of  their  bafhas  caufed  all  the  canes  to  be  burnt  up. 
The  common  people  make  a  good  livelihood  in  catching  great 
quantities  of  a  kind  of  bird,  of  the  fize  of  our  larks,  which 
they  pickle  with  vinegar  and  fait,  efpecially  in  the  months  of 
September  2nd  Udtober;  and  thefethey  fend  to  Venice,  where 
they  fetch  a  good  price.  They  fend  fome  thoufand  barrels 
of  them  in  a  year  thither,  and  are  paid  ready  money  for  them. 
Famagufta,  a  fair  city  and  fea  port  here,  was  very  rich  and 
flourishing  before  the  Turks  took  it,  and  a  great  check  to 
their  power  both  by  fea  and  land. 

Nicoiia,  now  the  metropolis  of  the  ifland,  when  in  the  hands 
of  the  Venetians,  v/as  compared  to  Florence  for  beauty  and 
opulence,  and  is  Itill  a  handlome  town,  though  much  re- 
duced. 

Larneza,  Lamcca,  is  a  commodious  fea-port,  and  the  con- 
courfe  to  it  is  great  from  other  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  infomuch 
that  the  French  and  Venetians  nave  a  conful  refiding  in  it. 
The  inhabitants  are  three  parts  Chriftians,  Europeans,  and 
Greeks,  and  the  reft  Turks ;  and  it  hath  a  good  many  En- 
glifh,  Dutch,  and  other  merchants,  that  reiide  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village.  The  chief  commodities  laden  here  are  cot- 
ton and  cotton-yarn,  and  coarfe  wool  for  quilts' and  mat- 
traffes.  Ceremes,  is  the  place  where  people  take  (hip  to  fail 
to  the  continent,  but  afmall  half  ruinated  city. 

ASLANI,  which  is  alfo,  but  fomewhat  improperly,  called 
ASSELANI,  is  the  Dutch  dollar  or  piafter,  which  is  very 
current  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Levant.  The  Turks,  who  call 
a  lion  aflani,  have  given  that  name  to  this  coin,  becaufe 
there  is  the  figure  of  a  lion  (truck  on  both  fides  of  it. 
There  are  two  forts  of  aflani,  that  of  Holland,  and  that  which 
is  (truck  at  Infpruck,  in  the  county  of  Tyrol.  The  Dutch 
dollar  is  not  only  of  a  leffer  degree  of  finenefs  than  that  of 
Infpruck,  but,  if  we  may  believe  Sir  John  Chardin,  fo  fa- 
mous by  his  travels,  and  by  the  agreeable  and  accurate  ac- 
count he  has  given  of  them,  the  money  or  coin,  which  the 
Dutch  carry  to  the  Levant,  is  very  much  mixed  with  falfe 
pieces  ;  the  quarter  piafters,  chiefly,  are  either  entirely  coun- 
terfeit, or  have  at  mod  but  one  half  of  fine  filver.  The 
Arabs,  who  miftake  the  lion  for  a  dog,  call  them  abukefbi. 
The  aflani  is  worth  from  1 1  5  to  120  afpers,  and  fometimes 
but  80  afpers,  or  2+  sjains.  The  leewendaelder,  or  lion 
piafter  of  Holland,  is  fometimes  equal  to  the  current  piafter, 
and  is  fometimes  worth  33*  per  cent,  more,  as  it  was  towards 
the  end  of  December  1729,  when  the  agio  of  the  piafters  of 
8  reals  was  65  per  cent. 

ASPE'E,  a  meafure  of  corn  in  Lyonnois  and  Mdconois.  It  is 
alfo  faid  about  Lyons  of  a  certain  quantity  of  wine,  which 
is  an  afs's  load. 

ASPER,  a  fmall  filver  coin,  (truck  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Seignior,  throughout  which  it  is  current.  It  is  worth 
fomething  more  than  6  deniers  Tournois  of  France.  When 
it  is  good,  they  give  1 20  of  them  for  a  French  crown  of  60 
fols  (worth  about  32  d.  Englifn)  but  as  there  are  a  great 
many  falfe  afpers,  which  the  bafhas  and  the  Jews  caufe  to 
be  (truck  in  the  remote  provinces,  they  are  feldom  received 
but  at  the  rate  of  4  deniers  per  afper,  fo  that  160  make  a 
French  crown.     The  parats,  or  mcidins,  arc  worth  3  afpers. 

An  evaluation  of  the  feveral  coins  that  are  current  in  the 
Grand  Seignior's  dominions,  according  to  the  afper,  reck- 
oning the  afper  at  the  rate  of  6  deniers  French. 

120  afpers  arc  worth  60  fols  of  France. 

A  Icquin  of  Venice  and  Turkey,  414  afpers,  or  liv.  10.  10  s. 

French. 

The  piafters  of  Peru  and    Mexico,    of  506   grains   French 

weight,  go  for  2C  8  to  210  afpers. 


Pitch.    This  bitumen,  or  pitch,  is  taken  from  the  Afphalitc 

lake,  or  Dead  Sea,  in  Jud    i 

That  lake,  fo  famous  in  the  i  loly  Scriptures,  and  which  is  flill 
a  dreadful  monument  of  the  juft  puhifhi ol  Sodom,  Go- 
morrah, and  the  other  cities  t  at  were  deftro)'ed  by  fire  from 
heaven,  does  nourifh  no  kind  of  f\ih.  and,  even  by  theftench 
of  its  exhalations,  kills  the  birds  that  fly  over  it.  But,  on  the 
furface  of  its  waters,  fwims  a  kind  of  black ifh  greafe,  which 
the  Arabs  gather,  and  ufeto  pitch  their  (hips  with,  infteadof 
tar  and  pitch,  which  are  ufed  in  Europe. 
This  greafe  is  the  true  afphaltum,  which  the  Jews  employed 
formerly  to  embalm  their  dead  bodies,  and  is  ftill  pretty  much 
ufed  in  France,  and  in  other  countries,  either  in  medicine, 
where  it  enters  into  the  compoiltion  of  Venice  treacle,  or  to 
make  that  fine  black  varnilh  which  fo  well  imitates  that  of 
China. 

The  afphaltum  is  of  a  fhining  black,  heavy,  and  of  a  very 
ftrong  fmell,  fo  much  like  the  black  tar  of  Sweden,  that  no- 
thing but  the  bad  fmell,  and  the  hardnefs  of  the  afphaltum^ 
can  make  any  difference  between  them. 

Jt  is  fometimes  adulterated  by  a  mixture  of  pitch,  and  this  is 
called  artificial  piflafphaltum  ;  and  it  is  alfo  by  the  fetid  fmell, 
and  the  nafty  black  colour  of  this  drug,  that  the  cheat  is  dif- 
covered. 

Afphaltum  pays  duty  of  importation  in  France  at  the  rate  of 
5  livrcs  per  100  weight. 
Asphaltum,  is  alfo  a  kind  of  (tone,  or  mineral  water,  found 
in  the  valley  of  Lydim  in  Afia,  near  ancient  Babylon  ;  a  mine 
of  which  was  found,  iince  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  the  county  of  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland. 
This  mineral  afphaltum  has  feveral  properties. 

1.  Being  prepared  with  other  matters,  it  makes  an  excellent 
cement,  which  neither  the  air  can  corrupt,  nor  water  pene- 
trate. 

2.  With  the  oil  of  it,  which  is  eafy  to  extract,  is  made  a 
fort  of  pitch,  proper  to  caulk  fhips  and  vefle's  with,  both  for 
the  fea  and  river?,  and  which  preferves  them  tetter  from 
worms,  and  more  effectually  refilts  the  imprefiions  of  fait  or 
frefh  water  than  any  other  caulking  commonly  ufed.  And 
with  this  it  feems  of  late  the  French  caulk  mach  of  their 
flapping,  to  their  great  advantage. 

3.  Finally,  its  oil  ufed  alone,  or  mixed  with  fome  topical 
remedies,  has  feveral  particular  properties,  which  make  it  to 
be  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  feveral  medicinal  and  chirurgical  cafes, 
for  the  cure  of  feveral  external  diftempers,  efpecially  ulcers, 
and  all  cutaneous  difeafes. 

The  afphaltum  of  Switzerland  differs  from  that  of  Judea,  in 
that  it  is  of  a  dark  colour,  like  roaded  coffee,  more  mixed 
with  earth,  and  lefs  fhining.  By  its  Imell  and  weight  it  re- 
fembles  very  much  the  piflafphaltum  of  the  ancients,  which 
is  a  foffile  pitch.  See  Bibliotheque  Italique,  torn.  i.  p.  120. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  the  bitumen,  with  which  Herodotus, 
and  all  the  ancients  after  him,  thought  they  had  made  the 
cement  of  the  *  ones  of  the  celebrated  walls  of  ancient  Baby- 
lon, which  were  reckoned  among  the  feven  wonders  of  the 
world,  v/as  nothing  but  the  afphaltum  of  Lydim,  which  was 
fimply  called  bitumen,  on  account  of  the  bituminous  and 
oleaginous  quality  of  the  cement  which  they  made  with  it. 
This  AlTatic,  or  Babylonian  afphaltum,  is  pretty  fcarce  in  Eu- 
rope, efpecially  in  France,  where  that  which  is  imported 
pays  the  fame  duty  as  the  afphaltum  of  Syria,  otherwife  bi- 
tumen of  Judea,  mentioned  in  the  fotegoing  aiticle. 
With  regard  to  the  afphaltum  lately  discovered  in  Switzer- 
land, if  it  really  has  all  the  properties  exprcfled  in  the  peti- 
tion prefented  to  the  King's  council  in  France,  by  the  Sieur 
de  la  Sablonniere,  for  obtaining  a  privilege  to  carry  on  an  ex- 
clusive trade  of  that  commodity  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom, which  properties  have  been  mentioned  above,  it  is  very 
probable  that  they  will  no  longer  have  any  occahon  in  France 
for  foreign  afphaltum,  to  which  that  of  Switzerland  may  be 
fubftituted,  and  even  with  conftderablc  advantages. 
In  the  decree  of  the  council  of  ftate,  iilued  February  21,1720, 
upon  that  requeft  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Sablonniere,  it  isobferved, 
that,  *  his  majefty  taking  into  conlideration  the  advantages 
'  that  may  accrue  from  that  afphaltic  mine,  feveral  experi- 
'  merits  of  which  were  made  before  him,  gave  permiffion  to 
'  the  faid  petitioner  to  import  into  the  kingdom,  during  the 
'  term  of  10  years,  beginning  the  ift  of  May  following,  up- 
'  on  certificates  (igncd  by  him, fuch  quantities  as  he  (hall  think 
'  proper  of  the  mine  of  the  afphalitic  (tone,  burnt  or  unburnt, 
'  prepared  or  unprepared,  as  alio  the  oil  extracted  from  that 
'  flone,  without  paying  any  duties  at  the  cufto.n-houfe  of- 
'  frees  on  the  borders,  or  within  the  kingdom.  His  majefty 
'  likewife  gives  him  leave  to  caufe  the  faid  (tones,  cement, 
4  pitch  and  oil  of  afphaltum,  to  he  fold  by  fuch  nerfons  an 
'  he  fliall  think  fit,  who  (hall  not  be  molefted  by  any  me*- 
'  chants,  or  other  perfons,  on  account  of  fuch  a  fale.' 

The 
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The  place  in  the  county  of  Neufchatel,  from  whence  this  bi- 
tumen is  taken,  is  called  Val-Travers,  and  is  4  leagues  dif- 
tant  from  the  city  of  Neufchatel.  It  is  a  mountain,  which  is 
full  of  that  mineral.  Monlieur  de  la  Sablonniere,  who  has  ftill 
the  exclufive  privilege  to  import  it  into  France  without  pay- 
ing any  duty,  gets  large  quantities  of  it  every  yea>  from  the 
mine. 

They  make  a  great  ufe  of  afphiltum  throughout  the  whole 
foverei^nty  of  Neufcnatel  and  Valengia.  They  make  particu- 
larly a  perfume  of  it,  by  throwing  fome  of  this  mineral  upon 
live  cojIs.  This  perfume  is  excellent  for  the  cure  of  rheu- 
matic pains,  and  for  purifying  flails  of  (tables,  from  bad  air, 
occafioned  by  the  diltempers  of  cattle.  Several  trials  have 
been  made  of  this,  which  faved  the  lives  of  marty  cattle  du- 
ring the  contagious  diftemper  that  had  begun  to  rage  in  that 
country. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  ftone  afphaltum  into  powiler,  it  muft 
be  calcined.  The  ftone,  being  broke  into  fmall  bits,  mud 
be  put  into  a  pan  of  iron,  or  fome  other  metal,  and  being 
placed  over  the  fire  it  muff  be  ftirred  with  a  fpatula,  till  the 
whole  be  reduced  into  a  kind  of  earth,  which  it  will  be  eafy 
to  crind  in  a  mortar,  when  ftill  hot. 

1  hey  make  an  ointment  of  it,  which  is  excellent  for  the  cure 
of  all  the  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  chilblains,  &C.  as  alio  for  all 
forts  of  wounds,  burnings,  Icaldings,  (trains,  brmfes,  import 
hun  es,  and  rheumatic  pains.  This  afphaltum,  and  all  that 
is  extiacte;)  from  it,  is  fold  by  Mr.  James  Feverger,  a  free 
citiz.en,  at  Neufchatel,  who  giv.s  with  it  printed  directions, 
in  which  is  explained  how  it  is  to  be  uled,  the  method  of 
making  a  cement  of  it,  &c. 

Remarks. 

Thefe  encouragements,  given  in  France  to  whatever  has  the 
afpect  of  promoting  any  kind  of  commerce,  will  naturally 
account  for  the  extraordinary  rife  and  prosperity  of  the  trade 
of  that  great  and  fluurifhing  kingdom.  And  throughout  this 
WO'k  it  will  appear,  from  facts  inconteftable,  that  the  mea- 
fures  which  they  have  taken,  and  (till  continue  to  take,  up- 
on the  plan  of  that  able  ftatefman  Colbert,  mult  inevitably 
advance  the  trade  and  navigation  of  that  nation  to  the  height 
they  aim  at. 

Their  policy,  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  trade,  when  it 
comes  to  be  fully  riilplayed,  will  be  found  worthy  the  imita- 
tion of  all  other  (lutes,  which  are  well  circumftanced  for  ge- 
neial  traffic. 

It  is  ceitainly  a  great  truth  that  no  perfon,  foreigner  or  na- 
tive, who  has  am  abilities  truly  ufeful  for  the  advancement 
of  their  trade,  goes  unencouraged,  or  unrewarded  for  his  in- 
genuity .and  induftry  :  this  naturally  draws  numbers  from 
other  nations  in  Kuiope,  who  are  able  to  do  that  kingdom 
grea  land  important  fervice  ;  and  this  will  appear  to  have  been 
one  great  an  principal  fource  of  their  power  and  grandeur. 
1  know  not  from  what  caufe  it  happens,  but  true  certainly  it 
is,  that  general  complaints  are  made  in  this  nation  that  there 
is  not  due  encouragement  given  to  men  of  abilities  to  ferve 
their  country  by  the  advancing  of  arts  and  commerce.  On 
this  accouir,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  numbers  of  our  moft  in- 
genious artifts  and  manufacturers,  and  thofe  who  are  happily 
turned  for  new  important  inventions  and  difcoveries  for  the 
intereft  of  trade,  daily  withdraw  from  this  nation  into  France, 
and  ellewhere,  wheie  they  are  care/Ted  and  encouraged  fuit- 
ably  to  their  merit. 

If  this  is  really  matter  of  fact,  it  is  certainly  very  bad  policy  in 
Great-Britain.  People,  indeed,  who  meet  with  difappoint- 
rnents,  are  apt  to  complain,  however  juftly  they  may  delerve 
them  :  Rumor,  res,  fine  telle,  fine  judice,  maligna,  fallax. 
There  are,  doubtlefs,  many  idle,  roguifh,  and  enthufiaftical 
projectors,  who  have  no  other  foundation  for  their  preten- 
fions  than  whim  and  knavery.  But,  although  ignorance  and 
roguery  do  too  often  fhew  themfelves  under  the  mafk  of  wif- 
dom  and  integrity,  yet,  where  the  latter  are  real,  the  former 
having  happened  {hould  by  no  means  prevent  due  regard  and 
encouragement  from  being  given  to  true  merit.  When  this 
proves  the  cafe,  the  really  honeft  and  modeft  inventor  of  new 
arts  and  difcoveries  for  the  benefit  of  trade  is  difcouraged, 
and  he  either  declines  his  purfuits,  or  withdraws  with  them 
to  other  countries. 

The  conftant  fupport  of  trade  depends  on  a  conftant  fucceffion 
of  new  arts,  on  the  improvement  of  the  old  manufactures, 
and  the  difcovery  of  new  (as  1  have  fully  obferved  under  the 
article  of  artificers) ;  as  well  as  of  whatever  elfe  has  a  tendency 
to  leffen  the  price  of  labour.  Yet  fo  weak  or  wicked  are  ma- 
ny, that  whoever  attempts  any  thing  of  this  kind,  is  imme- 
diately branded  with  the  name  of  a  projector  ;  and,  inftead 
of  encouraging  him,  he  is  by  calumny  and  maltreatment 
forced  out  of  the  nation  ;  his  native  country  lofes  the  benefit 
of  his  induftry  and  ingenuity,  and  rival  ftates  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  them. 

It  was  a  faying  of  the  great  ftatefman  Colbert,  that  his 
friends  could  difpleafe  him  in  nothing  more  than  by  conceal- 
ing from  him  one  perfon  of  true  merit,  who  was  able  to  pro- 
mote the  trade  of  his  country ;  by  reafon,  in  that  cafe,  he 
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was  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  rcwaiding  him  fuitably  lo 

his  deferts. 

«  There  is  a  juft  occafion  of  lamenting,   fays   the  learned 

*  l.ifliop  Sprat,  tne  ill  treatment  whicii  has  been  moft  com- 
4  monly  given  to  inventois.  Nor  do  they  only  meet  with 
'  rough  ufage  from  thole  that  envy  their   honour;  but  even 

*  from  the  artificers  themfelves,  for  whofe  fakes  they  labour: 

*  while  thofe  that  add  fome  fmall  matters  to  things  begun, 
'  are  ufually  inriched  thereby ;  the  difcoverers  themfelves  have 

*  feldom  found  any  other  entertainment  than  contempt  and 

*  impoverishment.  The  effects  of  their  induftry  are  wont 
'  to  be  decried,  while  they  live  :  the  fruits  of  their  ftudics  are 
'  frequently  alienated  from  their  children  ;  the  little  tradef- 

*  men  confpirc  againft  them,  and  endeavour  to  flop  the  fprings 
'  from  whence  they  themfelves  receive  nourifhment.     The 

*  common  titles  with  which  they  are  wont  to  be  defamed  arc 

*  thofe  of  cheats  and  projectors. 

*  I  cannot  deny  but  many  fuch  do  mingle  themfelves  in  the 

*  noble  throng  of  great  inquirers  :  33  of  old  there  were  fome 

*  that  imitated  philofophers  only  in  beard  and  aufterity  :  fo  I 
4  grant  at  this  time  there  may  falfe  experimenters  and  inven- 

*  tors  arife,  who  will  ftrivc  to  make  themfelves  amends  by 

*  their  loud    babbling  and  boafting,  he. — But,  though  the 

*  folly  of  fuch  pretenders  cannot  be  avoided,  we  muft  not 
4  therefore  reject  the  fober  and  judicious  obfervers.     It  is  bet- 

*  ter  fometimes  to  endure  vanities,   than,  out  of  too   much 

*  niccnefs,  to  lofe  any  real  invention.     We  ought  to  do  with 

*  philofophical  works  as  minifters  of  ftate  with  intelligence. 

*  It  is  the  wifeft  courfe  to  give  encouragement  to  all,  left,  by 
'  (hewing  ourfelves  too  fcrupulous  of  being  impofed  on  by 

*  falfhoods,  we  chance  to  be  deprived  of  the  knowledge  of 

*  fome  important  truths.' 

It  cannot  be  fuppolcd  that  men  in  power  fhould  facrifice  their 
time  in  liftening  to  every  idle  fchemc  and  invention  that  they 
may  hear  of,  or  that  may  be  thrown  in  their  way ;  but,  when 
any  thing  comes  to  their  knowledge  which  is  nationally  ufeful, 
it  Is  then  their  duty  to  order  proper  inquiry  to  be  made  into  its 
merits,  that  nothing  eftimable  might  be  tranfported  to  other 
countiies.  for  want  of  due  regard  to  our  own. 
I  have  often  thought,  therefoie,  that  it  would  be  to  the  eter- 
nal glory  of  any  minifter  of  ftate  in  this  kingdom,  who  (hould 
be  inftrumentai  in  making  fuitaMe  parliamentary  provifion  for 
all  new  ufeful  inventions  and  difcoveiies,  to  be  duly  inquired 
into  by  thole  who  are  judges  of  them. 

And,  with  all  humble  fubmiffion,  1  think  no  body  of  gentle- 
men fo  proper  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe  as  that  moft 
learned  and  illuftrious  corporation  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don :  for,  as  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  conftituted  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  moft  learned  experimental  philofophers  in  the  na- 
tion, proper  committees  might  be  always  chofen  from  among 
them,  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  whatever  (hould  be  refer- 
red to  them  by  the  Lords  Commiffioners  of  Trade,  or  by  any 
other  authority  appointed  for  that  purpofe. 
But  this  examination  (hould  be  effectual,  by  giving  whatever 
is  offered,  that  has  a  reafonable  foundation  for  it,  a  fair  and  an 
equitable  trial.  And,  as  this  would  be  attended  with  a  con- 
ftant expence,  that  honourable  fociety  (hould  be  allowed  a 
parliamentary  fund,  to  enable  them  to  carry  into  execution  a 
defign  fo  much  for  the  intereft  of  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  thefe  kingdoms. 

Although  this  might  be  attended,  for  the  firft  few  years,  with 
an  expence  to  the  public,  yet  the  public  might  foon  be  exo- 
nerated therefrom,  by  a  very  natural  expedient,  which  is  no 
more  than  this: — That,  fince  thefe  new  inventions  and  dif- 
coveries would  be  fairly  and  effectually  tried  by   the  fociety, 
at  the  public  expence,  if  they  proved  fuccefsful,  the  propofer, 
or  the  inventor,  (hould  be  obliged  to  reimburfe  the  fociety 
double  the  fum  which  they  may  have  expended  upon  fuch 
trial.     Againft  this  no  one,  it  is  apprehended  could  reafon- 
ably  object;  for  as,  if  the  defign  proved  abortive,  the  fociety 
would  be  at  the  expence ;  fo,   if  it   fucceeded,  the   propofer 
ought  to  be  at  it  ;  and  the  reafon  why  fuch  propofer  (hould 
contribute  double  the  fum  expended,   is  gradually  to  raife  a 
fund  for  the  making  of  fuch  trials  as  fhould  milcarry  ;   which 
would  free  the  public  from  the  expence,  and  fix  it  upon  thofe 
who  were  the  private  gainers  by  the  inftitution. 
Moreover,  it  is  little  to  be  doubted  but  fuch  a  defign  would 
meet  with  large  donations  from  other  quarters.     As  its  foun- 
dation was  the  improvement  of  ufeful   arts  and  inventions, 
for  the  emolument  of  trade  and  navigation,  the  ouulent  mer- 
chants and  tradefmen  would  not  be  wanting  in  their  liberali- 
ty on  fuch  occafions  ;  and  other  perions  of  diftinction,  who 
were  zealous  friends  to  trade,  would  not  be  backward  to  give 
teftimony  of  their  legard  to  a  defign  which  would  prove  an 
inexhauftible  fund  of  treafure  to  Great  Britain. 
In  regard  to  charitable  inftitutions  of  every  kind,  there  fiems 
no  want  of  the  fpirit  of  benevolence  amongft  us :    and,  as 
this  would  be  a  charitable  inftitution  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
men  of  ingenuity  and  induftry,  but  fo  apparently  beneficial 
to  the  community  in  general,  it  would   the  better  enable  us 
to  fupport  thofe  numerous  charities,  which  are  fo  laudably 
fet  on  foot. 
And,  perhaps,  this  would  be  the  moft  effectual  way  notoalv 
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to  keep  our  inventors  at  home,  but  our  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers of  every  kind  ;  becaufe  thefe  new  arts  would  always 
furnifh  them  with  full  employment,  as  well  as  our  mer- 
chants and  tradefmen,  in  the  vending  and  exporting  what 
they  invented. 
ASPIC,  a  plant  which  grows  in  plenty  in  Languedoc  in  Pro- 
vence, and  efpecially  on  the  mountain  of  St.  Baume  in  France. 
It  is  a  kind  of  lavender,  pretty  much  like  that  which  grows 
in  our  gardens,  both  with  regard  to  its  flowers,  which  are 
blue,  and  to  the  figure  and  green  colour  of  its  leaves.  The 
botaniftscall  it  male  lavender,  lavendula  mas,  in  Latin.  They 
alfo  give  it  other  names,  as  fpica  nardi,  pfeudo-nardus,  &c. 
The  oil  of  afpic,  that  painters,  farriers,  and  other  artificers 
ufe,  and  which  is  likewife  of  fome  ufe  in  medicine,  being 
employed  in  feveral  Galenical  compofitions,  is  extracted  from 
the  flowers  and  fmall  leaves  of  this  plant.  That  oil  is  very 
inflammable,  and,  when  once  on  fire,  it  is  almoft  impofiible 
to  extinguish  it. 

The  true  oil  of  afpic  is  white,  and  of  an  aromatic  fcent.  It 
is  the  only  difiblvent  of  fandarac,  by  which  means  it  may  be 
eafily  diftioguifhed  from  that  which  is  counterfeited,  and 
which  is  nothing  but  oil  of  turpentine,  mixed  with  a  little 
oil  of  petroleum. 

Mr.  Savary  is  miftaken  in  afferting  that  the  oil  of  afpic  is  the 
only  difiblvent  of  fandarac;  that  gum  is  perfectly,  and  very 
eafily,  diflblved  in  fpirits  of  wine  ;  and  they  even  make  a  very 
pretty  varnifh  with  12  ounces  of  fpirits  of  wine,  4  ounces  of 
fandarac,  J  of  an  ounce  of  gum  elemi,  and  the  fame  quantity 
of  camphire  ;  the  whole  put  into  a  bottle,  and  only  expofed 
to  the  fun,  or  put  over  hot  afhes. 

The  author  meant,  perhaps,  that  nothing  was  more  proper 
than  the  trueojl  of  afpic  to  difiblve  karabe,  or  yellow  amber  ; 
and  it  is  even  after  that  manner  that  the  varnifh  of  one  Mar- 
tin, who  has  a  great  reputation  in  Paris,  is  compofed.  We 
may,  in  fome  cafes,  difiblve  yellow  amber,  or  karabe,  in 
fpirits  of  wine ;  but,  for  that  purpofe  it  muft  be  tartarifed, 
which  is  performed  by  rectifying  that  fpirit  with  tartar,  which 
takes  all  the  phlegm  that  the  fpirit  of  wine  may  contain,  pro- 
vided it  be  done  with  a  very  flow  fire,  and  according  to  the 
rules  of  art :  there  is  even  an  excellent  balm  againft  rheuma- 
tifms  compofed  after  that  manner. 
ASS,  a  domeftic  animal,  which  is  flow,  lazy,  and  dull,  but  pati- 
ent, proper  to  work  hard,  and  to  carry  or  drag  heavy  weights. 
The  largeft  and  ftrongeft  of  thofe  animals  are  chofen  for  ftal- 
lions,  to  leap  mares,  which  are  defigned  in  ftuds  for  the  breed- 
ing mules  :  and  fome  of  thofe  mules  are  fo  highly  valued, 
that  they  are  fold  even  dearer  than  the  fineft  horfes. 
ASSA,  or  ASA-FCETIDA,  a  gum  extracted  from  a  plant  call- 
ed in  Latin  laferpitium,  whole  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  fmall- 
age,  and  whofe  ftalk  refembles  that  of  the  ferulaceous  plant : 
it  bears  a  broad  feed. 

This  gum,  which  the  French  apothecaries  for  fhortnefs  fake 
call  only  afer,  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  pure,  and  without 
adulteration. 

Pliny,  Theophraftus,  and  the  other  ancient;  writers,  unani- 
moufly  afiert,  that  it  was  in  high  efteem  in  their  time,  and 
fold  for  its  weight  in  filver,  and  that  the  emperors  themfelves 
reckoned  it  among  the  moft  precious  things  which  they  kept 
in  their  clofets.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  defcription, 
which  Monfieur  Furetiere  has  borrowed  from  Pliny,  chap.  iii. 
of  the  xixth  book  of  his  Natural  Hiffory,  and  which  he  has 
very  much  embellifhed,  belongs,  or  can  be  applied,  to  the 
afia  fcetida  fold  at  prefent  by  our  druggifts  j  or  fome  of  its 
virtues  at  leaft  muft  be  now  unknown. 
The  prefent  affa-fcetida  is  a  gum,  which,  during  the  greateft 
heat  of  the  fummer,  runs  from  a  little  fhrub,  whofe  leaves 
are  like  thofe  of  rue  ;  it  comes  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  Perfia, 
Media,  Affyria,  and  Arabia.  Some  authors  afiert,  that  that 
which  is  brought  from  Perfia  runs  from  a  tree,  the  leaves  of 
which  refemble  thofe  of  radiflies. 

This  gum  is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  inclining  firfl  to  yellow,  then 
to  red,  and  finally  to  purple.  Its  fmell  is  fo  ftrong  and  fo 
ofFenfive,  that  the  Germans  have  given  it  the  name  of  fter- 
cus  diaboli,  or  the  devil's  dung:  the  French  druggifts  give 
it  the  fame  name,  and  call  it  alfo  Syriac  juice,  liquor  of  Syria, 
and  juice  of  Media. 

Moft  of  the  affa-fcetida  they  have  in  France  is  fent  thither 
from  London.  The  Engliih  fend  it  in  large  barrels  with  iron 
hoops,  which  diftinguifhes  the  afla-fcetida  that  comes  from 
England  from  that  of  Marfeilles,  which  is  in  bafkets,  made 
of  palm-tree  leaves. 

This  gum  is  either  in  lumps,  or  in  drops  ;  but  there  is  little 
of  the  latter  fold  ;  the  merchants,  being  ufed  to  buy  it  in 
lumps,  hardly  know  it  again,  when  it  is  in  drops. 
It  has  already  been  obferved  that  it  is  eafy  to  adulterate  it; 
and  there  have  been  people  bold  enough  to  fell  the  gum  that 
comes  from  the  pine-tree,  or  common  incenfe,  inftead  of  af- 
fa-fcetida. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  afia-fcetida  is  known  by  its  colour  and 
fmell :  a  tolerable  fcent  and  a  clear  colour  are  the  figns  of 
its  good  quality  ;  a  black  colour  and  a  great  flench  are 
proofs  of  the  contrary.  The  ftrong  fcent  of  this  gum  is  much 
like  that  of  garlic.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch  import  it  from 
Surat. 


Afia-fcetida  is  of  ufe  in  medicine,  it  being  a  fovereign  re- 
medy for  the  cure  of  hyfteric  fits  and  diforders  in  women  ; 
but  its  bad  or  rather  naufeous  fmell,  is  the  reafon  why  it  is  not 
fo  often  prefcribed  as  it  otherwife  would  be. 
ASSAY,  ESSAY,  or  SAY,  in  metallurgical  operations,  is 
the  proof,  or  trial,  by  fmall  quantities,  of  the  goodnefs  and 
value  of  metals,  ores,  and  metalline  fubftances;  a  matter  no 
one  fhould  be  unacquainted  with  who  deals  in  bullion,  gold, 
and  filver,  or  in  foreign  coins,  or  the  fmeking  and  refining  of 
any  of  the  metals  from  their  native  ores. 
The  fmelting  of  metals  from  their  native  ores  being  the  firft 
operation  that  takes  place  in  obtaining  the  quantity  of  metal 
therein  contained,  we  fhall  firft  treat  of  the  methods  of  mak- 
ing allays  upon  various  forts  of  ores. 

Of  the  manner  of  allaying  gold  ore. 

In  order  to  which  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  method 
varies  according  to  the  nature  and  difpofition  of  the  mineral 
matters  along  with  which  the  metal  happens  to  be  mixed, 
whether  it  be  ftony,  earthy,  fulphureous,  arfenical,  &c.  for 
fometimes  gold  is  found  in  fmall  fragments,  either  fquare  or 
round,  black  or  fhining,  among  the  fands  of  fome  rivers  ; 
probably  as  being  wafhed  down  by  the  torrents,  or  courfe  of 
the  river,  from  fome  mine.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in  large 
grains,  or  a  mere  powdery  fubftance,  amidft  a  greafy  clay,  or 
foapy  earth  ;  and,  in  thofe  cafes,  it  generally  contains  a  vola- 
tile part,  or  a  part  that  will  not  fufe  in  the  fire,  but  turn  to 
an  obftinate,  dry,  powdery  calx  ;  or  elfe  it  is  found  interfperfed 
among  other  metals,  and  their  ores  :  whence  little  fparks  of 
it  frequently  adhere  to  irony  flints,  and  little  blood-ftones  :  or, 
laftly,  it  is  found,  fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs,  intimate- 
ly mixed  along  with  other  minerals  in  the  mines  ;  and  the 
golden  ores  of  fulphur  and  yellow  marcafites,  by  fome  called 
yellow,  and  by  others  golden  zink,  &c.  are  found  to  afford 
gold  by  extraction  in  aqua  regia,  and  this  fometimes  to  profit. 
Gold  is  chiefly  found  in  three  different  manners,  Or  forms, 
(1.)  In  pure  glebes,  or  clods,  confiding  of  gold  alone;  in 
which  form  it  is  fometimes  faid  to  be  met  with  in  Hungary  : 
accordingly,  in  the  emperor's  collection  are  preferved  feveral 
lumps  of  pure  gold,  fo  found  in  the  mines.  (2.)  It  is  found 
in  a  powdery  form,  and  then  called  gold-duft,  or  fand-gold, 
in  the  fands  of  fome  rivers,  brooks,  &c.  particularly  in 
Guinea. 

(3.)  It  is  alfo  found,  and  that  ufually,  in  whitifh  clods,  dug 
out  of  mines  150,  or  160  fathoms  deep,  intermixed  with  other 
foflils,  as  antimony,  vitriol,  fulphur,  earths,  ftones  and  other 
metals. 

It  is  rare  that  gold  is  found  otherwife  than  under  this  laft 
form  :  few  places  in  the  habitable  globe  afford  it  tolerably 
pure,  except  the  coaft  of  Guinea ;  though  the  greateft  part 
brought  from  thence  contains  fome  impure  heterogeneous 
parts,  the  Negroes  being  apt  clandeftinely  to  mix  filings  of 
brafs,  or  copper  therewith. 

Laz.  Ercker,  afiay-mafter  to  three  emperors  of  Germany, 
under  whofe  directions  were  all  the  mines  of  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, Tranfilvania,  and  Bohemia,  allures  us,  «  That  it  is  rare 

*  any  earth  produces  pure  gold,  but  one  metal  or  other  ftill 
'  grows  with  it;  and,  even  where  it  appears  fineft  of  all,  it 

*  has  its  (hare  of  filver.'     He  adds,    as  an   univerfal  rule, 

*  That,  where  gold  appears  the  pureft,  there  is  filver  mixed 
'  along  with  it ;  and,  where  it  is  the  hardeft,  there  is  both 

*  copper  and  filver.' 

The  mountains  of  Chili  fometimes  afford  pure  gold.  In  the 
clefts,  or  drains,  between  the  ridges,  is  found  a  fine,  ruddy 
earth,  beneath  which  is  a  lay  of  blue  ftony  matter  ftreaked 
here  and  there  with  yellow;  and  under  this  there  are  pure 
grains  of  gold,  frequently  of  a  confiderable  fize. 
To  procure  the  gold,  they  direct  the  current  of  fome  rivulet 
hither,  to  carry  off  the  incumbent  earth,  and  lay  the  bed  of 
gold  bare.  This  done,  they  dig  up  the  precious  earth,  and 
carry  it  to  the  lavadero's,  where,  by  repeated  lotions,  the 
earthy  lighter  part  is  feparated,  and  the  gold  left  alone. 
There  is  alfo  a  place  in  Scotland,  where,  over  a  lead  mine, 
near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  they  often  find  large  grains 
of  native  gold,  free  from  fpar. 

*  I  have,  fays  Mr.  Boyle  *,  ftill  a  piece  of  native  metal  by  me, 

*  which  came  from  the  fame  place,  in  weight  above  ^ogiains, 

*  wherein  gold  is  the  predominant  metal.' 

*  See  Boyle's  Abridgem.  vol.  II.  pag.  322. 

*  They  have  worked  in  the  gold  mine  at  Cremnitz,  fays  Dr. 

*  Brown,  now  upwards  of  goo  years.  The  mine  is  feveral 
'  Englifh  miles  in  length,  and  about  160  fathoms  deep. — Of 

*  the  ore,  fome  is  white,  fome  black,  red,  and  yellow.  It 
'  is  not  rich  enough  to  admit  of  any  proof,  or  allay,  in  a 

*  fmall  parcel,  to  find  the  proportion  of  metal  it  contains  : 

*  but  they  pound  a  very  large  quantity  of  it,  and  wafb  it  in  a 

*  little  river  running  nigh  the  place.  The  whole  river,  being 
«  divided  into  feveral  cuts,  runs  over  the  ore  continually,  and 

*  fo  wafhes  the  earthy  parts  from  the  metalline.     The  corn- 

*  mon  yellow  earth  of  the  country  all  about,  though  not  ef- 

*  teemed  ore,  affords  fome  gold  :  and  in  one  place  I  faw  the 
«  fide  of  a  hill  dug  away,  which  had  been  caft  into  the  works, 

*  waflicd, 
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*  wafhed,  and  wrought  in  the  fame  manner  as  pounded  ore, 
c  with  confiderable  profit*.' 

•  Philofophical  Tranfaflions,  No.  58. 

It  may  be  added,  that  gold  is  fometimes  alfo  obtained  from 
Copper  ore,  from  tin  ore,  from  common  marcafites,  from  a 
red  earth,  from  fand,  from  German  talcf,  and  many  other 
bodies,  wherein  it  may  not  be  fufpected  by  perfons  who  have 
no  knowledge  in  matters  of  this  nature. 

t  Boyle's  Abridg.  vol.  i.  p.  59.   157,   158;  and  vol.  ii.  p. 
3*4>  32S- 

Remarks. 

My  rcafon  for  dwelling  a  little  upon  the  nature  and  afpect  of 
the  various  forts  of  gold  ore,  is  with  a  view  to  put  the  reader 
on  judging  what  kind  of  procefs  is  neceffary  to  be  made  ule 
of,  in  order  to  prove,  or  aflay,  the  true  value  of  thofe  ores  ; 
for,  if  (uch  a  procefs  be  tried  as  is  not  adapted  to  throw  oft 
thofe  heterogeneous  mixtures,  without  lofs  of  the  pure  metal, 
widi  which  the  ore  may  be  clothed  by  nature,  the  true  value 
thereof  can  never  be  juftly  afcertained.  This,  therefore,  will 
be  thought  an  eflcntial  confideration  with  thofe  who  would 
gladly  obtain  more  than  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  matters  of 
this  kind. 

The  art  of  making  aflays  with  difpatch  upon  gold  and  filver 
ores,  in  fmalJ  quantities,  depends  upon  the  fcorification,  or 
vitrification,  or  thofe  heterogeneous  foflile  fubftances,  which 
may  be  incorporated  therewith. 

Lead  .and  the  glafs  of  lead,  and  antimony  and  its  glafs,  be- 
ing great  fcorificators,  or  vitrifiers,  they  become  the  natural 
agents  upon  fuch  occafion. 

The  method  of  allaying  gold  and  filver  ores,  therefore,  with 
ftony  and  fandy  mixtures,  in  fmall  quantities,  is  commonly 
thus : 

I.  Take  an  ounce  of  gold  or  filver  ore,  and  pulverize  it 
finely  ;  and  having  put  8  ounces  of  lead,  cleared  firft  of  its 
filver,  into  an  aflay  crucible,  unler  a  muffle,  in  the  tefting 
furnace,  continue  to  ufe  a  gent  e  heat,  till  the  lead  has  im- 
bibed the  powdered  ore,  and  feparated  the  more  ftony,  earthy, 
or  fandy  matter,  in  the  form  of  a  glalfy  fcoria,  at  the  furface 
(2.)  Take  out  the  lump  of  lead,  impregnated  with  the  gold, 
or  filver,  of  the  ore,  and  place  it  upon  a  teft,  well  nealed  for 
the  purpofe,  and  work  with  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  till  all 
the  lead  is  either  evaporated  or  vitrified,  or  imbibed  by  the 
bone-afh  tcft  ;  and  what  gold  or  filver  the  ore  contains  will 
remain  upon  the  teft  in  a  bead,  or  grain,  according  to  the 
yield  of  the  ore  ;  which  being  exactly  weighed,  and  compared 
with  the  original  weight  of  the  ore,  fhews  the  proportion  of 
gold  or  filver  contained  in  the  ore,  and  determines  its  rich 
nefs. 

If  the  metal  produced  be  vifible  gold  ;  and  if  what  Ercker  fays 
be  true,  that  there  is  no  gold  without  fome  degree  of  filver 
therein  ;  it  may  be  neceflary  to  go  a  flep  further,  to  make 
your  aflay  accurate. 

Jn  order  to  feparate  the  filver  as  effectually  as  may  be,  they 
melt,  for  the  aflay,  three  or  four  times  its  own  weight  of 
pure  filver  with  the  gold  ;  then  with  a  fmall  hammer  and 
anvil  bring  it  into  a  little  thin  plate,  and  put  it  into  fuch  a 
quantity  of  purified  aqua  fortis  as  may  ferve  to  diflolve  it. 
See  the  article  Aqua  Fortis. 

Upon  this  the  menftruum  takes  up  only  the  filver,  but  lets 
the  gold  fink  to  tbe  bottom,  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  ; 
which  being  edulcorated,  and  gently  ignited  in  a  little  veflel, 
or  'fay-cup,  made  for  this  purpofe,  is  afterwards  weighed  : 
and  from  the  proportion  hereof  is  learnt  what  quantity  of  pure 
gold,  and  confequently  what  quantity  of  filver,  is  contained 
in  the  quantity  produced  by  the  firft:  operation. 
The  reafon  of  adding  three  or  four  parts  of  filver  is,  that  all 
the  gold  contained  in  the  firft  production  may  be  every-where 
mixed,  diffufed,  and  fpread  abroad  in  the  little  mafs  to  be 
diflblved,  left  it  fhould  otherwife,  as  it  were,  wrap  up  fome 
particles  of  the  filver,  and  fo  defend  them  from  the  action  of 
the  aqua  fortis  :  whence  the  proof  would  be  rendered  falla- 
cious, and  the  weight  of  the  gold  powder  prove  too  large  up- 
on the  ballance  :  for  that  gold"  added  to  its  own,  or  a  greater 
weight  of  filver,  may  keep  a  large  part  of  it  from  being  touch- 
ed by  aqua  fortis,  appears  from  daily  experience. 
Ercker,  fromconfidering  that  Aqua  Regia  [fee  that  article] 
does  not  diflolve  lilver,  is  of  opinion  that  gold  maybe  refined 
to  the  greateft  perfection  by  being  diflblved  in  this  menftruum. 
What  led  him  to  this  opinion  was  doubtlefs  the  common 
perfuafion,  that  all  the  kinds  of  aqua  fortis,  however  pre- 
pared, did  ftill  leave  fome  filver  along  with  the  gold  ;  as  anti- 
mony, on  the  other  hand,  when  ufed  in  the  refining  of  gold, 
commonly  fteals  away,  as  they  fuppofe,  a  fmall  quantity  there- 
of. As  fomething  of  moment  feems  to  be  concealed  in  this 
affair,  it  deferves  to  be  carefully  examined. 
The  fundamental  queft-onsof  the  inquiry  are  thefe,  (1.)  Does 
the  aqua  fortis  in  reality  leave  any  filver  yet  mixed  with  the 
gold  ?  (2.)  Would  it  not  prove  too  expenfive  thus  to  refine 
gold  with  aqua  regia  ?  ( 3.)  In  what  fenle  can  antimony  be 
faid  to  fteal  away  gold  ? 


The  firft  queftion  is  refolved  in  the  affirmative  by  Fafchius*, 
in  treating  of  the  fediments  of  depart-waters  ;  where  he  fays, 
That  if  gold,  by  quartation,  be  mixed  with  filver,  as  before 
faid,  and  again  feparated  from  it  by  aqua  fortis,  it  will  con- 
ftantly  be  found  to  have  increafed  it's  weight;  which  increafe 
he  attributes  to  the  filver  adhering  to  the  gold  :  but  it  ftill 
remains  for  experiment  to  decide  whether  this  additional 
weight  be  truly  owin-  to  the  filver,  or  whether  it  be  an  in- 
creafe of  real  gold  f. 

*  Probier  Buchlein,  pag.  64.  ed.  1678. 

f  Beecher  maintains,  that  the  earth  >  t  ulphur,  wh;ch  conftitutes 
the  tinging  principle  thereof",  with  teg.rd  to  metah,  lies  con- 
cealed, and  is  to  be  found  in  nitre.  For,  though  i'  be  an  old 
tradition  that  the  red  colour,  which  fpirit  of  nitre  manif  lis  in 
its  diltillation,  proceeds  fr  m  the  (ulphur  of  the  nitre j  yet  in 
reality,  this  favours  of  no  more,  on  one  fide,  than  a  bare  ver- 
bal preemption  ;  and,  on  the  other,  o>  a  general  '.uppofition 
that  all  colours  a<ilc  from  fulphur:  which  taken  abiolutely  is 
falfc,  fince  we  have  no  inllance  of  any  luch  actual  fepara- 
tion  of  fulphur  from  nitre  ;  though  Beecher  endeavours  to  ex- 
hibit this  fubftance  to  the  eye  (a),  where  he  treats  of  the  foul 
of  nitre. 

7'hii  fubftance  Beecher  ftill  further  attempts  to  render  profit- 
able, and  demonftiat-'  irs  me  ill  c  increment  :  where  he  re- 
commends the  digerli'Mi  of  a  f  Into  1  f  filver,  mj'ie  with 
fpirit  of  nitte,  from  whence  a  fmall  portion  of  the  contained 
filver  will  daily  be  dt  polic  a,  (n  the  form  of  a  black  calx,  or 
almoft  golden  fubftance  (b).  But,  ;is  a  particular  prepared 
fpirit  of  nit  e  is  required  to<  this  p^rpoie,  and  alfo  a  par- 
ticular pur  fication  tl  ereof,  it  is  proper  to  c  n'jlt  the  feveral 
places  of  tr  e  author,  where  thtfe  thing]  arf  ertioned  (c)  : 
and  to  them  may  likewife  be  added  what  Fifchiu*,  in  his 
little  treatile  of  Allaying,  has  under  the  head  of  the  letlimenti 
of  depart  waters. 

(a)  Phytic,  fubterran.  feft.  5.  cap.  ».  f»£>.  ng,  119,  &c.  (b)  See 
Miner.  Arenar  pag.  877  (t)  See  Concord.  Cnym.  p.  418,  723, 
716,  736,    737,      ,9,  74X. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  queftion,  'tis  to  be  obferved,  that 
fuch  a  method  of  refining  gold  by  aqua  regia  is  not  practicable 
in  the  large  works,  by  reafon  of  he  unneceflary  exrence 
which  would  attend  it  ;  noi  is  fo  rigo.ous  a  proof  cf  gold, 
perhaps,  at  any  time  required,  s  not  to  admit  of  the  leaf! 
particle  of  filver.  But,  in  the  bufinefs  of  affaying,  it  cannot 
be  admitted,  for  two  reafon^,  viz.  (1.)  Becaufe  fo  much  of 
the  gold  is  eafily  diffipated  by  the  aqua  regia,  or  fo  much  of 
the  fubftance  of  this  menftruum  remains  fixed  to  the  calx, 
even  after  ignition,  as  may  caufe  errors  in  both  cafes.  (2.) 
Becaufe  aqua  regia,  on  account  of  the  great  fharpnefs  and  vio- 
lence wherewith  it  grofsly  diflblves  the  gold,  at  the  fame  time 
tears  away  more  particles  of  the  filver,  than  the  aqua  fortis 
leaves  among  the  gold.  A  proper  experiment  or  proof  might 
however,  after  this  manner,  be  nude  with  care,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  above  mentioned  increafe  of  weight 
proceeds  from  the  aqua  fortis,  or  not. 

The  folution  of  the  thiid  queftion  is  principally  to  be  derived 
from  an  examination  of  the  filled  antimony,  upon  its  cool- 
ing ;  becaufe  it  is  ealy  for  antimony,  in  its  ebullition,  to  tear 
away  a  few  grains  of  the  fubftance  of  the  gold,  whilft  de- 
tained in  thin  fiiifion,  and  lodge  them  in  the  form  of  bubbles. 
The  ultimate  refinement  of  gold  is  thought  to  be  that  pro- 
cured by  fufing  it  thin,  along  with  thrice  its  own  weight  of 
antimony;  wherein  the  antimony  tears  away  and  imbibes  the 
fubftance  of  all  the  other  metals,  but  leaves  the  gold  untouch- 
ed ;  which,  therefore,  as  the  heavier  body,  falls  like  a  regu- 
lus  to  the  bottom  of  the  melting-cone. 

In  cafe  you  have  a  fmall  or  fine  gold -fand  to*  aflay,  or  a  very 
rich  and  delicate  flud  [fee  the  articles  Gold  and  Silver  for 
their  fmelting  in  the  large  works]  both  the  proof,  by  a  fmall 
aflay  and  the  extraction  in  the  la.ge  way,  are  fometimes  af- 
fected by  amalgamation  *.  Thus  a  certain  parcel  of  it  being 
weighed  out,  'tis  mixed  with  a  determinate  proportion  of  mer- 
cury, eight  or  ten  times  its  quantity,  and  a  quantity  either  of 
fimple  or  fait  water,  poured  warm  to  them  in  a  ftone  mortar  : 
let  them  be  ground  together  for  fome  time  with  a  wooden 
peftle  ;  then  the  fand  is  diluted  by  the  addition  of  a  little  more 
water,  that  the  mercurial  particles  may  firft  fubfide,  which  be- 
ing now  concreted  into  one  mafs,  the  fand,  in  a  little  bafon, 
is  eafily  waflied  off:  then  the  mercury  being  fqueezed  through 
leather,  the  particles  of  gold  that  were  collected  and  imbibed 
by  it  remain  behind,  mixed  with  about  one  third  part  of  the 
mercury,  in  the  form  of  a  foft  mafs,  or  amalgam  ;  which 
when  expofed  in  a  little  grazed  difh  to  a  gentle  fire,  the  mer- 
cury is  thus  evaporated,  and  leaves  the  gold  in  powder,  which 
may  now  be  weighed,  to  (hew  in  what  proportion  the  fandy 
or  fluddy  ore  contains  it. 

*  Amalgamation,  in  chymiftry,  is  the  diflblotion,  or  mixture,  of 
any  metal,  efpeciaiiy  gold,  with  common  mercury,  or  quick  - 
filver.  All  metals,  except  iron  and  copper,  eafily  unite  and 
incorporate  with  mercury,  but  gold  with  the  greateft  facility  ; 
filver  the  next ;  then  lead  and  tin  j  copper  with  fome  difficulty  j 
and  iron  fcarce  at  all. 

The  like  method  of  management  will  ferve  for  the  aflaying  of 
filver  ores. 

The  method  of  feparating  gold  and  filver  was  unknown  to  the 

ancients,  who  therefore  feparated  filver  from  gold  by  calcina- 
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tion,  and  fo  loft  all  the  filver  that  was  mixed  with  the  gold. 
And,  indeed,  the  before-mentioned  method,  by  adding  of  fil- 
ver, which  is  called  the  method  by  quartation,  is  expenfive 
and  laborious,  fo  as  not  to  be  very  beneficially  practifed  in 
the  large  way  of  bufinefs  ;  but  for  an  affay  it  may  do  very 
well.     Indeed,  when  the  whole  has  been  divided  into  fuch  a 
number  of  hands  as  to  make  the  feveral  parts  come  cheap,  it 
may  be  prackfed  to  fome  advantage  :   as  fome  operators  being 
wholly  employed  in  the  making  aqua  fortis  ;  others  in  puritying 
it,  or  bringing  it  to  proof;  others  in  laminating  the  filver,  and 
dinulving  it  ;  others  in  feparating  and  reducing  the  calx   of 
the  gold  ;  others  in  precipitating  the  filver  with  copper  ;  and 
others  again  in  feparating  the  copper  from  the  aqua  fortis  ; 
which,  at  prefent,  turns  to  better  account  by  being  fold  for 
verd,  as  they  call  it,  to  the  painters,  or  for  more  delicate  pur- 
pofes,  perhaps  ;  large  quantities  thereof  being  continually  ex- 
ported from  England  to  France,  for  fome  ufes  not  generally 
known.  Hence  the  whole  operation  has  been  found  to  anfwer 
the  trouble,  fo  long  as  they  can  recover  about  a  drachm  of 
gold  from  a  pound  of  filver. 

There  are  certain  workmen  who  have,  or  pretend  to  have,  the 
method  of  feparating  gold  from  filver  to  much  greater  profit, 
without  the  ufe  of  aqua  fortis  or  aqua  regia,  and  barely  by  a 
dexterous  application  of  the  fire;  at  leaft  without  any  coftly 
addition. — This  method  is  kept  as  a  fecret ;  but  may  be  no 
other,  perhaps,  than  that  of  Homberg*;  which  confifts  in 
fluxing  the  mixed  mafs  of  gold  and  filver  with  equal  parts  of 
rough  nitre  and  decrepitated  fait,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
meking-pot;  the  gold  tnus  falling  to  the  bottom,  and  leaving 
the  filver  fufpcnded,  or  detained,  in  the  falts.  Another  way 
of  effecting  this  may  depend  upon  a  dexterous  ufe  of  fulphur, 
which  has  the  power  of  making  filver  melt  away  from  a  me- 
talline mixture,  almoft  as  eafy  as  lead. 

•  See  the  French  Memoirs. 

Although  the  refining  of  gold  by  melting,  and  tefting  it  with 
antimony,  or  the  glafs  of  antimony,  as  before  obferved,  is  ge- 
nerally by  the  metallurgical  chymifts  thought  a  perfect  way; 
yet  M.  Homberg  f  has  (hewn,  that  even  this  criterion,  as 
alfo  quartation,  cupelling  with  lead,  fluxing  with  borax,  &c. 
may  fail,  in  cafe  the  gold  be  mixed  with  emery,  or  poflibly 
fome  other  things. 
-f  See  the  French  Memoirs. 

When  the  gold  is  eager,  as  the  workmen  call  it,  that  is,  brit- 
tle, they  hold  it  a  fecret  to  melt  it  with  mercury  fublimate. 
But,  after  all,  no  gold,  perhaps,  can  be  proved  to  be  per- 
fectly pure,   till  it  has  gone  through  all  the  trials  hitherto 
known,  or  even  fome  of  a  more  curious  nature,  particularly 
melting  with  crude  antimony  and  afterwards  cupelling  the  re- 
gulus  with  lead  ;  and,  at  laft,  fufing  it  with  borax:  which 
procefs  is  recommended  to  thofe  who  require  gold  in  abfolute 
purity  for  any  ftandard,  or  curious  operations. 
The  methods  of  obtaining  filver  in  purity  are  various,  and 
differ  according  to  the  metal  wherewith  the  filver  is  mixed, 
or  allayed.     If  copper  be  the  allay,  the  beft  and  cheapeft  way 
to  purify  the  filver  is,  to  calcine  it  with  half  its  weight  of 
common  fulphur  ;  then  melt  the  whole  together,  and  throw 
into  the  pot,  at  feveral  times,  a  due  quantity  of  clean  iron 
filings,  which   will  immediately  make  the  fulphur  quit  the 
filver,  and  form  a  fcoria  a-top,  leaving  the  filver  free  from 
copper,  iron,  or  fulphur,  at  the  bottom. 

The  method  of  allaying  the  ores  of  the  inferior  metals,  as 
lead,  tin,  copper,  and  iron. 

Accurate  aflays  upon  thefe  ores  require  proper  furnaces,  the 
due  application  of  lire,  and  fuitable  fluxes,  adapted  to  the  re- 
fpective  ores  ;  and,  indeed,  ores  of  the  fame  kind  frequently 
require  different  methods  of  aflaying,  as  well  as  fmelting,  in 
the  large  works. 

The  moft  general  flux  made  ufe  of  upon  thofe  occafions  is 
what  the  metallurgifts  call  the  black  flux,  which  is  thus  pre- 
pared, viz. 

Take  one  part  of  nitre,  and  two  parts  of  common  tartar,  and 
reduce  each  to  powder,  and  then  mix  them  well  together, 
and  deflagrate  the  whole  in  a  crucible,  by  lighting  the  mix- 
ture a  top,  which  will  turn  to  a  kind  of  alkaline  coal  :  pul- 
verize the  fame,  and  keep  it  in  a  clofe  glafs,  to  prevent  its 
difiolving,  as  it  would  do  in  a  moift  air. 
This  flux  is  of  general  ufe;  and,  to  have  it  ready  at  hand, 
fhoitens  the  bufinefs  of  making  aflays,  and  renders  the  ope- 
ration more  exact  than  when  crude  tartar  and  nitre  are  em- 
ployed, becaufe  the  deflagration  might  thus  carry  off  fome 
part  of  the  ore,  and  defraud  the  account.     For  that  reafon  the 
mixture   is  here  directed  to  be  fired  at  the  top  ;  otherwife  a 
confiderable   part   might  be  loft  in  the  deflagration,  which 
would  provi.  much  more  tumultuous  and  violent,  if  the  mat- 
ter was  throw.i  into  a  red-hot  crucible. 

In  allaying  of  lead  ore,  take  four  ounces,  and  reduce  it  to 
powder,  and  mix  the  fame  with  one  ounce  of  the  clean  filings 
of  pure  iron,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  faid  black  flux  :  melt 
them  altogether  in  a  clean  cruciule,  fet  in  a  proper  wind-fur- 
nace} and  you  will  find  the  lead  clearly  feparated,  in  a  lump, 


at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  which  will  (hew  you  what  quan* 
tity  of  pure  lead  fuch  ore  will  yield,  and  consequently  will 
enable  you  to  judge  of  the  true  value  of  fuch  ore. 
Aflays  upon  tin  ore  may  be  made  in  much  the  fame  manner, 
after  due  calcination,  but  without  the  iron  filings,  and,  only 
intermixing  with  the  black  flux  a  quantity  of  common  char- 
coal duft,  by  way  of  precipitator  of  the  pure  metal. 
Copper  ore  is  aflayed  in  this  manner,  viz.  firft  calcine  or  roaft 
it  well,  then  take  two  ounces  thereof,  and  reduce  it   to  a 
pretty  fine  powder,  and  mix   it  in  a  mortar  with  twice  its 
quantity  of  the  black  flux,  intermixed  with  charcoal-duft  ; 
after  which,  fufe  it  brfkly  in  a  wind-furnace,  that  it  may 
flow  thin  for  about  half  an  hour  or  moie,  and   the  quantity 
of  pure  copper  will  be  precipitated  at  the  bottom  Of  the  cru- 
cible. 

The  caufe  of  the  effect  depends  upon  a  fcparation  of  the  ter- 
reftrial, fulphureous,  or  other  heterogeneous  parts  of  the  ore, 
which  are  either  here  vitrified,  or  other  wife  detained  by  the  flux, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  does  not  alter  the  metal ;  whence,  by 
its  fuperior  gravity,  it  finks  pure  to  the  bottom  of  the  cruci- 
ble, as  being  fet  free,  by  thin  fufion,  from  its  terreftrial  arid 
fulphureous  parts. 

The  procefs  for  the  aflaying  of  iron  ore  is  far  more  difficult 
and  tedious  than  for  any  of  the  other. 

i.  Roaft,  burn,  or  calcine  the  ore  with  charcoal  in  the  open 
air,  in  order  to  diflipate,  by  that  means,  as  much  of  the  ful- 
phureous and  arfenic  quality  as  you  can,  and  to  render  the 
ftony  and  terreftrial  matters,  incorporated  therewith,  the  more 
eafily  vitrifiable.  When  grown  cold,  pulverize  it  pretty  fine, 
and  roaft  it  a  fecond  time  in  contact  with  charcoal  fuel,  but 
in  a  much  ftronger  fire  than  you  did  the  fitft  time,  till  it  no 
longer  emits  any  fulphureous  fmell. 

2.  Compofe  a  flux  of  three  parts  of  the  black  flux,  with  one 
part  of  fufible  pulverized  glafs,  or  of  the  like  fterile  unfulphu- 
reous  fcorias;  and  add  glafs-gal!  and  coal-duft,  of  each  one 
half-part.     Add  to  this  flux  three  times  the  quantity  of  your 
calcined  ore,  and  mix  the  whole  well  together.     Then  chufe 
a  very  good  crucible,  well  luted  within  with  winds  or  loam 
finely  prepared  for  adhefion,  to  prevent  the  melting  of  the 
crucible  ;  put  into  it  your  ore  mixed  with  the  flux  ;  cover  it 
over  with  common  fait,  and  fhut  it  clofe  with  a  tile  that  will 
ftand  the  fire,  and  with  good  luting  applied  to  the  joints. 
3.  Elevate  your  pot  upon  a  proper  ftand,  four  or  five  inches 
above  the  bars  of  your  wind  furnace,  to  prevent  a  cold  bot- 
tom. Surround  the  whole  with  ftrong  charcoal,  not  very  large, 
and  light  them  at  top.     Bring  up  your  fire  gradually,  keeping 
it  well  fupplied  with  fuel,  that  the  veflel  may  never  be  naked 
at  top.     Having  thus  continued  your  fire  to  its  full  ftrcngth  *, 
for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  then  take  out 
your  veflel  and  ftrike  feveral  times  the  pavement,  upon  which, 
it  is  fet,  that  the  fmall  grains  of  iron  which  happen  to  be  dif- 
peifed,  may  be  collected  into  a  regulus,  which  you  will  find, 
after  having  broken  the  veflel. 


*  Your  wind-furnace  muft  be  well  built,  have  an  high  chim- 
ney, and  a  large  cave,  to  increafe  the  blall  of  air  to  fuch  a 
degree,  if  needful,  that  the  rlame  fhall  come  out  of  the  top 
of  a  chimney  three  liories  high.  The  beft  form  of  a  wind- 
furnace,  for  this  purpofr,  is  that  refembling  the  form  of  a 
j^r,  to  cover  with  a  tile. 

4.  When  the  regulus  is  weighed,  try  its  degree  of  malleability} 
to  which  end  make  it  red-hor,  and,  when  fo,  ftrike  it  with  a 
hammer  ;  if  it  bears  the  ftrokes  of  the  hammer,  both  when 
cold  and  when  red-hot,  and  extends  a  little,  you  may  pro- 
nounce your  iron  very  good  :  but  if,  when  either  cold  or  hot, 
on  in  both  ftates,  it  proves  brittle  ;  you  nay  judge  it  not  to  be 
quite  pure,  but  ftill  in  a  femi-mineral  condition.  The  worfe 
the  characteriftics  of  your  iron  are,  the  greater  the  furrows 
will  be  found  in  it,  when  broken,  which  is  called  by  the 
workmen,  coarfe-graincd,  or  coarfe-fibred.  By  this  procefs, 
however,  you  may  judge  nearly  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  iron,  which  fuch  ore  will  produce. 

5.  To  reftore  malleability  to  iron,  the  bodies  which   render 
it  brittle  mud  be  feparated,  and  the  particles  more  juxtapo- 
fited,  that  all  heterogeneous  matter  concealed,  in  its  interftices, 
may  be  expelled.   This  may  be  conveniently  done  on  a  hearth, 
like  that  of  a  fmith's  forge,  having  a  bed  made  with  charcoal 
duft  ;   put  into  this  bed  the  coals  and   the  iron  to  be  melt-    ■ 
ed,  heaped  up  in  good  quantity  in  ftrata  ;  then  with  the  bel- 
lows blow  the  fire  pretty  ftrongly,  and  the  iron  may  be  brought 
to  a  fufion  :  and,  if  it  does  not  melt  loon  of  itfelf,  and  emit 
fcoria,  it  is  necefiary  to  help  on  the  melting  with  fufible  fco- 
rias.   During  this  operation,  a  great  many  fiery  fparkles  will 
be  thrown  out  from  the  iron,  which  diminifn,  as  the  iron 
approximates  more  and  more  to  purity.    Then  let  the  burning 
coals  be  removed,  and  the  fcorias  be  conveyed  out  of  the 
fire,  through  a  channel  made  for  thatpurpofe;  but,  when 
the  iron  grows  folid,  let  it  be  taken  red-hot  out  of  the  fire, 
and  tried,  by  ftriking  it  with  a  hammer,  fuitable  to  its  bulk  : 
if  it  pioves  crude  (till,  let  the  operation  be  repeated  :  and, 
when  at  laft  fufflcicntly  purified,  let  it  be  hammered,  and  ex- 
tended feveral  ways,  by  making  it  red-hot  feveral  times  over  : 
this  done,  it  will  no  longer  be  brittle,  even  when  cold. 

Of 
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Of  aflaying  mercurial  ores. 
Mercury,  or  quickfilver,  is  either   found   under  an  actual 
running  form  in  the  mines,   and  thence  called  virgin  mer- 
cury ;  or  elle  'tis  forced  out  from  mineral  bodies,  by  means 
of  diftillat'on. 

1  he  greateft  part  of  thefe  mineral  bodies  are  of  the  nature  of 
cinnabar,  though  mixed  along  with  a  deal  of  grofs  earthy 
matter  :  others  again  are  merely  (tony. 
When  the  former,  'tis  ufual  to  mix  ludi  fubftances  as  will 
imbibe  lulphur,  viz.  quick-lime,  filings  or  fcales  of  iron,  and 
fometimes  fait  of  tartar  ;  and  throw  the  mixture  into  an  iron 
cucurbit,  the  mouth  whereof  is  covered  with  an  iron  plate, 
lrruck  full  of  little  holes  ;  and  thus  inverted  into  the  mouth 
of  another  (trong  one,  made  either  of  earth,  or  iron,  that  is 
above  half  full  of  common  water,  and  lies  buried  in  the 
ground.  Then  the  fire  being  gradually  applied,  the  fulphur 
that  hitherto  tied  up  the  mercury,  and  therewith  formed  a 
concrete  like  that  of  cinnabar,  finks  into  the  lime,  or  iron- 
filings,  and  forfakes  the  quick-filver  ;  which  therefore  by  the 
fiie  acting  above,  is  now  forced  down  through  the  reft  of  the 
mats,  and  collected  in  the  water  below. 
But  the  ftony  mineral  is  firft  reduced  to  powder,  then  wafhed 
and  feparated  from  its  (uperfluous  earthy  flud  ;  and  laftly, 
wiih  a  more  fparing  addition  of  lime,  diftilled  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  above-mentioned. 

This  diftillation  of  the  mercury  may  likewife  be  performed 
with  an  oblique  fituation  of  the  veiTels,  or  even  in  a  retort  •, 
but  in  larger  quantities,  the  perpendicular  defcent  is  the  molt 
facile  and  commodious. 

Of  aflaying  mundics. 

If  of  a  fulphureous  nature,  they  may  be  generally  fluxed  with 
about  half  their  weight  of  clean  iron  filings,  which  will  pre- 
cipitate the  quantity  of  metallic  matter ;  if  of  a  ftony  nature 
they  fhould  be  treated  as  ores,  to  difcover  (heir  value.  For, 
perhaps,  all  the  pyrites,  brafs  lumps,  marcafites,  and  mundics 
are  but  cruder  kinds  of  ore  ;  and  if  they  could  be  brought  to 
full  maturity,  they  would  prove  real  ores. 


Of  aflaying  marcafucs. 
Thefe  being  a  fpecics  of  metallic  minerals,  that  may  fome- 
times be  worth  allaying  in  order  to  know  whether  they  arc 
valuable,  either  for  their  metal  or  otherwife. 
Many  fkilful  metallifts  have  been  impofed  upon,  by  the  fpe- 
cious  external  appearance  of  thefe  maicafites  ;  for  they  ufually 
have  a  great  fpecific  gravity,  and  fomeofthem  a  greater  than 
real  ores  ;  whence  they  may  poffibly  contain  the  matter  of 
metals,  though  in  a  crude,  imperfect,  and  unfixed  ftate.  But, 
wnether  they  contain  any  valuable  metal,  the  preceding  ex- 
periment given  in  regard  to  mundics,  will  generally  deter- 
mine. They  fhould,  however,  be  treated  in  all  refpects  as 
ores;  for  fmall  proportions  of  filver  have  been  frequently 
obtained,  as  a  ell  from  marcafites  as  mundics  after  flux- 
ing them  with  iron-filings,  and  thereby  bringing  them  to 
a  regulus,  and  after  dealing  properly  therewith  by  cupcl- 
lation. 

But,  if  they  fhould  be  of  no  real  value,  in  regard  to  metal, 
they  p<  fhb  v  may  be  fo,  in  regard  to  other  ufes.  For  'tis  ob- 
fervable,  that  thefe  marcafites,  upon  lying  in  open  air,  at- 
tract the  humidity  thereof  ;  and  hence  grow  hot,  and  go  into 
a  kind  of  fermentation,  and  in  fome  meafure  ditfolve,  and  by 
degrees  turn  into  a  vitriol,  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  metal 
they  contain.  Thus,  if  that  metal  were  iron,  the  vitriol  be- 
comes green  ormaitial  ;  if  copper,  blue,  orcupereous.  And 
on  this  is  founded  the  artificial  method  of  making  vitriol,  now 
practifed  in  teveral  pa'ts  of  England. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  extraction  of  metals  of  every 
Jcind  from  the  ir  refpe&ive  ore,  in  the  great  works,  to  the  belt 
advantage,  we  fhall  refer  to  the  names  of  thefe  feveral  me- 
tals ;  as  to  the  articles  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Tin, 
Lead,  &c.  &c. 

Remarks. 
The  ufefulnefs  of  the  knowledge  of  aflaying  to  the  landed 
gentleman. 

The  bowels' of  the  earth  often  affording  as  great  treafurcs  as 
the  furface,  it  is  for  the  intereft'of  thofe  who  have  eftares  in 
land,  not  only  to  cultivate  the  ftuJv  of  Natural  Hiftory,  in  re- 
gard to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and,  indeed,  the  knowledge  of 
foflils  in  general,  but  alio  the  arts  of  philosophical  chymittry. 
For  the  one  will  enable  them  to  pais  a  good  judgment,  at 
firft  fight,  on  whatever  their  eftates  may  produce  in  its  fub- 
terranean  parts  :  and  the  other  will  qualify  them  to  judge,  at 
an  inconfiderable  expence,  of  the  value  of  any  mineral  pro- 
duction. 

For  want  of  a  little  tafte  this  way,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
many  a  good  eftate  under-ground  has  been  loft,  by  not  being 
difcovered  by  the  pofleflbr.  Whence  we  may  judge,  both  of 
the  private  and  public  utility  of  thofe  ftudies,  which  tend  to 
the  improvement  of  our  knowledge  in  natural  things,  and  in 
thofe  arts  which  enable  us  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  their 
qualities  and  worth. 
Vol.  I. 


Although  the  art  of  aflaying  is  generally  reftrained  to  mine- 
rals and  metals,  and  thefe  methods  of  trying  their  value  with 
fluxes,  and  fpirits  of  falls,  &c.  yet  there  are  other  foflil  fub- 
ftances which  may  be  eftimable  on  perfon*3  eftates,  and 
which  may  require  quite  different  methods  of  treatment,  in 
order  to  difcover  their  ufe  a  and  values.  And  thefe  methods 
may,  with  no  lefs  propriety,  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  art  of 
aflaying.  Such  are  alluminous  bodies,  boles,  mineral  waters 
for  bathing  or  di  inking,  minerals  for  dying,  ftones  of  various 
kinds,  bituminous  matters  for  the  melioration  of  mortars,  &c. 
fands  for  glafs-making,  clays  and  loams  for  pottery,  marles 
for  the  improvement  of  land,  talcs  and  fparrs  for  the  ftucco, 
and  other  works,  and  vitriolic  fubftances,  &c.  Thefe  things 
may  fometimes  turn  to  as  good  account  as  mines.  But  thefe 
fubjecls  require  methods  different  from  thofe  of  ores,  and 
other  minerals,  in  order  to  difcover  their  qualities  and  worth. 
— We  have  only  hinted  things  here,  but  fhall  fpeak  more  to 
them  under  their  refpeclive  heads. 

Remarks. 

The  ufe  of  aflaying  metals  with  accuracy,  to  merchants  aa 
well  as  to  refiners,  plate  workers,  goldfmiths,  &c. 

Though  this  art  more  particularly  concerns  thofe  tradefmen 
and  artificers,  who  purchafe  thofe  metals  for  fale,  and  refine 
them  to  the  proper  ftandard,  for  their  wot  king  up  into  uten- 
fils ;  yet  as  our  filver  and  gold  is  imported  by  merchants  from 
foreign  countries,  it  is  rce)uilite  that  they  fhould  know  fome- 
thing  of  the  nature  of  aflaying  ;  for  in  their  dealings  in  bul- 
lion gold  or  filver,  or  in  foreign  coins,  they  may  not  always 
have  juftice  done  them,  unlefs  they  deal  with  our  refiner^  in 
Foftcr-lane,  whom,  1  will  prefume  to  fay,  are  gentlemen  be- 
hind none  in  the  kingdom,  for  diftinguiihcd  honour  and  in- 
tegrity in  their  way  of  bulinefs. 

Nor  is  this  matter  of  aflayingany  way  trouble  fome,  expenfive, 
or  myfterious :  a  fmall  apparatus  will  perform  the  whole  ;  and 
for  its  curiofity,  might  prove  an  agreeable  amufement,  was 
thcie  no  private  advantage  likely  to  attend  it. 
Though  1  have  not  only  perufed  moft  of  the  beft  books  in 
eftecm  upon  this  fubject,  and  feen  the  whole  bufinc's  of  allay- 
ing often  performed  by  fome  of  the  moft  dextrous  artilts  in 
their  way,  I  cannot  think  that  the  art  is  yet  brought  to  its 
laft  perfection,  any  more  than  thofe  of  fmelting  and  refining 
in  the  great  way. 

The  reafons  for  this  my  opinion  are  grounded  on  the  follow- 
ing obfervation,  which  I  have  made  upon  the  fentiments 
of  thofe,  who  have  been  reckoned  the  moft  fkilful  experi- 
menters in  the  art  of  metallurgy;  which  may  not  De  dif- 
agreeable  to  fuch,  who  are  interefted  in  a  fubject  of  this 
nature. 

In  refpect  to  the  methods  of  affaying  gold  and  filver  ores. 
There  are  two  difficulties,   at  leaft  one  or  other  of  them,  al- 
ways found  in  this  affair.     For  (i.)   Howfoever  fluxible  the 
mineral  earths  and  fulphurs  may  be,  which  are  conjoined  with, 
the  ores  of  gold  and  filver,  yet  it  fcarce  comes  up  to  the  fufi- 
bility  of  the  puremetal  itfelf ;  butrather  flows  thick  and  flug- 
gifh, unlefs  the  fire  be   very  intenfe   indeed  :   but  it  is  plain, 
that,  if  this  fubftance  remains  vifcous,   the  molecular  of  the 
metal  cannot  fink  through  it,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  me- 
talline mafs  at  the  bottom.    (2.)  Sometimes  only  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  pure   metal    lies  concealed    in   a   vaft  body    of 
its  adhering  earth,  or  wrapped  up  with  the  matters  of  other 
metals  ;  whence  one  of  the;e  two  inconveniencies  mult  anre, 
viz    cither  that   the   fmall   quantity  of  metal  cannot   well, 
under  fo  great  a  load  of  recrement,  come  into  a  little  mafs ; 
or  elfe,  if  it  could,  it  muft  of  necelTity  be   fo  violently  agi- 
tated about  by  the  firong  fire  required  to  keep  fo  large  a  bulk 
of  flag  in  fufion,  as  in  the  ebullition  to  be  again  involved,  as 
it  were,  in  the  little  drops  or  bubbles,  among  the  pappy  mais 
of  the  fcoria. 

Thefe  twoinconveniencies,  indeed,  have  their  tolerable  reme- 
dies, (i  )  The  firft  is  to  add  fuch  fubftances  as  promote 
vitrification,  and  at  the  fame  time,  caufe  a  thin  flux  of  the 
vitrified  body.  Such  fuoftances  for  the  aflay  are  glafs  of  lead, 
a. little  borax,  or  any  compound  flux  fait  ;  the  baiis  whereof 
are  Commonly  tartar  atTd  nitre..  (2.)  The  fecond  is  to  add 
metal  itfelf:  arid  this  way  feems  greatly  improveable.  In 
this  cafe,  as  a  larger  quantity  of  metal  cannot,  by  the  fame 
fire,  be  agitated  fo  much  as  a  lefs,  or,  if  it  could  be  fo,  yet 
all  its  particles  would  cohere  more  firmly  in  a  large  than  a 
fmall  quantity  ;  hence,  by  fuch  an  addition  of  metal,  the  little 
mafs  that  otherwife  would  be  with  difficulty  collected,  is  arti- 
ficially enlarged,  fo  as  to  cover  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
melting-pot:  in  confequence  whereof,  all  thefingle  metallic 
particles  that  fall  afterwards,  are  eafily  catched  and  detained 
below,  by  the  large  metalline  mafs,  which  there  lies  ready  to 
receive  them. 

The  metal,  ufually  employed  to  increafe  the  mafs  in  this  man- 
ner, is  lead  :  but  Becher,  with  great  probability  of  much 
greater  fuccefs,  recommends  the  ufe  of  filver  in  its  ftead, 
where  the  perfect  metals  are  expected.  For  filver,  in  this  cate, 
does  not  only  remain  unaltered  by  the  fire  and  flux  ;  but  alto, 
by  a  fpecific  efficacy,  collects  together  and  fixes  the  fcattered 
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potential  atoms  of  the  metal,  and  actually  reduces  them  to 
perfect  metal. 

Upon  which  property  of  filver  it  is,  that  Becher  has  built  his 
minera  areriaria,  fand-mine,  or  inexhauftible  method  of  ex- 
tracting the  perfect  metals  out  of  fand  ;  where,  by  ufing  fil- 
ver inftead  of  lead,  he  undertakes  to  produce  a  ten  times 
greater  increafe  :  which  is  fo  rational  and  philofophical,  as 
to  merit  attention. 

But,  as  this  latter  method  can  principally  be  ufed  to  profit  in 
the  feparation  of  gold  from  its  ore  by  fufion,  folead  remains 
a  very  convenient  addition  for  the  reception  of  filver,  as  per- 
forming a  double  ufe  in  the  operation,  viz.  by  imbibing  the 
metal  pure,  and  at  the  fame  lime  promoting  the  vitrification 
of  the  earth  mixed  along  with  the  gold. 
Copper,  being  of  itfelf  of  difficult  fufion,  requires  fuch  a  fire 
as  is  able  to  melt  its  glafl'y  fcoria  fufficiently  thin,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  melted  itfelf;  and  this  it  does,  unlefs  the  flints 
fhould  prove  very  obftinate  indeed.  Hence,  bare  fufion  fome- 
iimet,  without  any  other  affiftance,  will  bring  out  this  metal 
from  its  ore,  and  precipitate  it  in  a  mafs ;  the  fcoria  here 
flowing  fo  thin,  as  ready  to  fuffer  the  metalline  particles  to 
fink  through  it.  But,  when  the  ore  is  more  ftubborn,  its  fe- 
paration may  be  promoted  by  metalline,  or  other  additions, 
as  above-mentioned. 

In  fhort,  the  difficulty  of  thus  feparating  the  metal  from  its 
proper  earth  is  principally  found  in  theores  of  filver,  gold,  and 
copper  ;  but  lead  and  tin,  being  very  fufible  bodies,  are  much 
eafier  melted  from  their  adhering  mineral  matter. 
In  order  to  the  due  feparation  of  metals  from  metals,  or  of  a 
confufed  mixture  of  metals,  fuch  as  are  commonly  called  elec- 
trums,  or  fuch  as  the  Corinthian  brafs  of  old  was  fuppofed  to 
be;  we  muft  obferve,  that  experience  has  taught  us  a  certain 
effect  of  lead,  which  could  not  be  well  conceived  a  priori*: 
viz.  that  by  fufion  upon  the  cupel,  it  refol  ves  all  the  imperfect 
metals,  without  exception,  into  their  fmalleft  atoms,  and  part- 
ly throws  them  up  to  its  furface  in  the  form  of  a  half  vitrified 
powdery  fubftance,  in  part  finks  along  with  them  into  the 
cupel,  and  in  part  converts  them  into  glafs,  fo  as  to  leave 
nothing  behind  but  pure  gold  and  filver. 

*  This  is  more  effe&ually  and  fooner  done  by  a  proper  glafs 
of  antimony. 

Great  care  muft  be  taken,  both  in  the  fmaller  and  larger 
work,  with  refpect  to  the  affay  by  cupellation.  It  is  incum- 
bent on  the  afTay-mafter  lolicitoufly  to  prevent  the  leaft  diffi- 
pation  or  lofs  of  his  powdered  ore  upon  the  teft  and  cupel ; 
needfully  to  procure  a  total  incodtion  thereof  into  the  lead, 
and  a  fufficient  degree  of  fluidity  to  the  fcoria. 
The  greater  accuracy  is  required  in  all  thefe  refpecls,  becaufe, 
in  the  fmelting  of  ores,  the  matter  is  examined  by  the  pro- 
portion it  bears  to  affay-weights,  which  being  exceeding 
l  fmall,  the  greateft  caution  fhould  be  ufed  to  prevent  a  lofs 
upon  the  affay  in  the  produce  of  the  pure  metal ;  for  thus  the 
proprietors,  efpecially  in  the  cafe  of  gold,  might  come  to  be 
greatly  injured  in  the  large  weight,  if  the  fmelter,  mifguid- 
ed  by  the  report  of  the  affay-mafter,  either  neglects  to  pro- 
cure the  full  yield  of  the  ore,  or  fecretes  the  overplus.  And 
thus  likewife  the  dealers  in  filver  ore  might  come  to  be  great 
fufferers. 

The  methods  employed  for  the  purpofes  of  affaying  are  now 
all  over  Europe  pretty  much  the  fame  ;  but  fhould  never  be 
trufted,  unlefs,  at  leaft,  two  or  three  experiments,  made  at  the 
fame  time,  by  the  fame,  or  different  perfons,  agree  in  the 
fame  report. 

And,  perhaps,  in  all  natural  philofophy,  chymiftry,  and  me- 
tallurgy, there  is  not  an  experiment  which  requires  greater 
/kill  and  accuracy  than  thefe  experiments,  in  the  art  of  affay- 
ings,  fo  as  to  be  depended  upon  :  nor,  indeed,  can  fuch  preci- 
fion  as  is  here  required,  be  well  expected,  but  from  thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  rapacious  nature  of  many  volatile  mi- 
neral fumes ;  and  the  methods  of  fo  retaining  them,  to  pre- 
vent their  carrying  off  the  nobler  metals  upon  the  teft. 
To  affay  in  perfection  requires  alfo  a  knowledge  of  the  re- 
lations and  differences  of  all  the  metals  with  regard  to  each 
other,  and  particularly  to  lead  and  antimony.  As  this  art 
therefore  requires  fo  much  judgment  and  delicacy,  in  order 
to  practife  it  with  fuccefs ;  hence  doubtlefs  proceeds  the  diffi- 
culty we  find,  in  procuring  a  true  affay  to  be  made  upon 
any  uncommon  ore,  or  mineral  fubftance  :  for  the  art  of  af- 
faying is  extremely  backward  in  admitting  of  improvements, 
as  if  it  were  to  defcend  unaltered  from  one  generation  to 
another. 

Was  the  due  ufe  and  importance  of  this  art  more  generally 
attended  to,  the  proprietors  of  all  kinds  of  mines  and  mine- 
ral matters,  and  all  who  are  any  way  concerned  in  metals, 
would  afluredly  reap  their  advantage  by  it.  For  this  is  cer- 
tain ;  that  if,  by  the  repeated  affay,  the  ore  promifcuoufly 
taken  yields  fuch  a  quantity  of  metal,  the  fame  quantity  in 
proportion  may  be  got  out  of  the  fame  ore,  in  the  large  way 
of  working  :  fo  that  the  accurate  allay  is  a  criterion  to  the 
private  gentleman,  to  know  whether  his  workmen  are  fkil- 
ful  in  their  operation,  or  whether  they  defraud  him  in  the 
produce  of  his  metal. 


It  is  however  true,  that  if  the  fame  method  of  operation  Si 
not  made  ufe  of  in  the  large  way  of  fmelting  ores,  as  is  prac- 
tifed  in  making  of  the  fmall  allay,  the  yield  of  the  ore  in  the 
large  way  may  not  come  up  in  quantity  in  the  proportion  to 
what  the  affay  indicated  :  this  is  a  known  maxim  to  thofe  who 
have  been  concerned  in  large  works.  But,  if  the  fame  me- 
thod of  working  is  practifed  in  the  large  way  as  is  done  in  ths 
affay,  the  produce  of  metal  in  the  one  will  be  equal  to 
that  in  the  other.  Nay,  where  there  is  a  great  body  of  ore 
as  a  ton  (melted  together,  it  is  rather  unreafonable  to  think, 
from  what  has  been  intimated  before,  that  a  greater  quantity 
of  metal,  efpecially  of  gold  or  filver,  wiii  be  produced  in  the; 
larger  way,  than  in  proportion  to  the  fmall  allay  :  for,  if  the 
identical  method  of  operation  is  practifed  in  the  one  way  as  in 
the  other;  that  is  to  fay,  if  the  fame  degree  of  ftrength  in  the 
application  of  fuel  be  duly  adminiftered,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  matter,  &c.  the  fame  fluxes  ufed,  and  the  fame 
art  exerted  in  all  refpeds  in  the  great  way  as  in  the  affay, 
the  yield  of  metal  in  the  large  way  cannot  be  lefs  than  what 
the  affay,  made  in  the  fame  way,  exhibited. 
To  judge  otherwife,  feems  to  fubvert  one  of  the  fundamental 
and  immutable  principles  of  nature  :  for  that  isfayino-,  that 
the  fame  caufe  will  not  externally  produce  the  fame  effect. 
It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  the  fame  way  of  working  is  practifed 
in  the  great  way  as  is  done  in  the  affay,  it  being  too  expenfive; 
and,  therefore,  from  the  effect  being  different,  fome  are  led 
into  an  egregious  miftake,  in  regard  to  thofe  operations.  It  is 
-  an  advantage  to  the  fellers  of  ore  to  difpofe  of  them  according 
to  the  moft  accurate  affay  that  can  be  made,  but  it  is  there- 
verfe  to  the  purchafer,  if  he  buys  them  by  fuch  affays,  and 
works  them  in  great  works  by  a  different  procefs,  which  will 
not  yield  him  near  the  like  quantity  of  metal. 
When  gold  and  filver  are  in  their  full  purity,  they  are  rather 
too  foft  and  flexible  either  to  be  wrought  into  utenfils  or  coin, 
without  being  hardened  witji  an  alloy  of  fome  bafer  metal. 
To  prevent  the  abufes  which  fome  might  commit  in  the 
making  of  fuch  alloys,  tWe  government,  in  moft  countries* 
have  ordained  that  there  fliall  be  no  more  than  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  bafer  metal  added  to  a  certain  quantity  of  pure 
gold  or  pure  filver,  to  make  them  of  the  finenefs  of  what  is 
called  their  refpective  ftandards. 

In  England  a  pound  weight  of  ftandard  filver  is  u  ounces  2 
penny- weights  of  fine  filver,  and  18  penny-weights  of  fine 
copper,  which  together  make  12  ounces,  or  one  pound  trov 
weight. 

Of  the  troy  weights. 

14  ounces  8  penny-weights  =6  1  lb.  avoirdupoize  weigh^ 

12  ounces     -     -      -      -      =  1  lb.  troy  weight, 

20  dwts,  or  penny-weights  —  1  ounce, 

24  grains       -       -      -     -   =  1  penny-weight, 

20  mites     -       -       -       -    =  1  grain, 

24  droits     -       -       -       -    =  1  mite, 

20  periots     -       -       -     -    =  1  droit, 

24  blanks     -     -      -      -     ==  1  periot. 

Of  the  gold  ftandard. 

One  pound,  or  one  ounce  of  gold,  muft  contain  22  carats  of 
fine  gold,  one  carat  of  fine  filver,  and  one  carat  of  fine  cop- 
per, which  together  make  24  carats,  or  one  pound,  or  one 
ounce  of  troy  weight. 

The  carat  is  a  term  ufed  by  refiners,  whereby  they  certify  a 
certain  compofition  of  weights  ufed  in  affayinsi  and  computing 
of  ftandard  gold  ;  and  this  carat  contains  either  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  a  pound,  or  the  twenty- fourth  part  of  an  ounce, 
troy. 

A  pound  carat  is  thus  divided  : 

12  ounces    -     -     -  =  24  carats, 

4  grains    -     -     «.  =s     I  carat, 

4  quarters  -  -  -  ==  1  grain, 
10  dwts  troy  •      -     =    1  carat, 

2 dwts  I2grains  troy  =  1  grain, 
15  grains  troy    -    -  =     I  quarter-grain. 

An  ounce  carat  is  thus  divided  : 


1  ounce  troy 
4  grains    - 

4  quarters     - 
20  grains  troy 

5  grains  troy 


-  ==24  car?":, 

-  =     1  carat, 

-  =     1  grain, 

-  —     1  carat, 

-  =     1  carat  grain. 


And,  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  all  forts  of  wrought 
plate  in  general  ought  to  be  made  to  the  faid  ftandards  of 
gold  and  filver  :  and  the  current  price  of  fuch  ftandard  gold 
and  filver  Is  the  common  rule  whereby  to  value  bullion, 
whether  it  be  in  mafs,  bars,  duft,  or  in  foreign  coin  :  but 
the  true  value  of  bullion  gold,  or  filver,  cannot  be  known 
without  being  affayed  ;  for  the  ufe  of  an  affay  is  co  difcover 
how  much  alloy  there  is  in  any  bullion,  more  or  lefs  than 
there  is  in  ihe  ftandard.  If  there  be  lefs  alloy  in  it  than  there 
is  in  the  ftandard,  fo  much  as  there  is  lefs,  makes  the  bullion 
fo  much  finer,  better,  and  more  valuable  ths  n  ftandard.    If, 
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on  the  other  hand,  there  be  more  alloy  in  the  bullion  than 
there  is  in  the  ftandard,  fuch  bullion  will  be  coarfer,  or  worfe, 
and,  confequently,  will  be  fo  much  lcfs  valuable  than 
ftandard. 

7'he  method  of  getting  bullion  affayed  is  thus :  You  take  a 
flip  of  paper,  about  5  or  6  inches  long,  and  about  4  or  5 
inches  broad,  and  put  into  it  a  few  grains  (rhe  ufual  quantity) 
cut  off  the  bullion  which  is  to  be  affayed,  and  fold  it  up, 
turning  in  the  fides  and  corners,  to  prevent  its  dropping  out, 
and  underneath  you  write  down  the  owner's  name. 
This  paper  is  carried  to  his  majefty's  affay-office  in  the 
Tower*,  or  to  the  company's  office  in  Goldfmiths-hall,  or 
to  fome  noted  experienced  allay- matter.  After  the  fame  is 
affayed,  if  you  afk  for  it  in  the  ownei's  name,  it  will  be  re- 
turned to  you  again,  with  the  gold  or  filver  in  it ;  for  which 
you  pay  the  cuftomary  fee. 

*  Though  I  am  not  acquainted  either  with  the  perfon  or  the 
name  of  the  aiTay-rriaiter  at  the  Tower,  yet  I  have  been  well 
informed,  by  thofe  who  are  judges,  that  there  is  not  a  more 
capable  gentleman  in  all  Europe  for  his  bufinefs  ;  which  is  a 
great  advantage  to  our  dealersin  bullion  gold  and  filver,  &c. 

When  you  come  to  open  the  paper,  you  will  find  the  affay- 
mafter's  name  and  report,  wrote  by  him,  much  after  the 
following  form,  viz. 


-B- 


Silver  for  an  affay,  January  5th,  1751, 
W.   12  dwts.  ob. 


A- 


-B- 


Gold  for  an  affay,  March  10th,  1 751, 
B.  2  gra.  |i 

The  affay-mafter  always  makes  his  reports  of  filver  in  ounces, 
penny-weights,  and  halfpenny-weights  ;  and  of  gold  in  ca- 
rats, carat-grains,  and  the  fractions  of  a  carat-grain  ;  and 
they  commonly  write  down  the  quantities,  with  the  numeri- 
cal letters  of  the  fecretary  hand-writing.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
-  alfo,  that 

B  ftands  for  better  than  ftandard, 

W for  worfe, 

Ob, for  half  penny-weights, 

Sta. for  ftandard. 

When  the  report  of  the  affay-mafter  is  made,  and  the  price 
of  ftandard  gold  and  filver  is  known,  it  will  be  eafy  to  judge 
of  the  price  of  that  which  is  better  or  worfe  than  ftandard,  and 
to  caft  up  any  quantity  accordingly.  See  the  articles  Gold 
and  Silver,  where  I  (hall  give  the  concife  practical  methods 
of  doing  this. 

ASSELANI.  The  true  name  by  which  the  Turks  call  the 
Dutch  dollar  is  Aslani.     See  that  word. 

ASSIENTO,  a  Spanifh  word,  which  properly  fignifies  a  farm. 
In  France,  where  that  word  was  firft  introduced  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  about  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
they  underftood  by  the  word  affiento,  a  trading  company, 
eftablifhed  for  importing  negroes  into  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Spain  in  America,  and  in  particular  to  Buenos- Ayres. 
It  was  the  old  French  Guinea  company,  which,  after  having 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Spanifh  minifters  for  that  importation 
of  negroes,  took  the  name  of  the  company  of  the  affientifts, 
becaufe  of  the  duty  they  bound  themfelves  to  pay  to  the  king 
of  Spain's  farms,  for  every  negro  between  15  and  25,  or  30 
years  old,  found,  well-fhaped,  and  without  any  blemifh,  they 
fhould  import  into  Spanifh  America. 

That  treaty  of  the  French  company,  which  contained  34  ar- 
ticles, was  figned  the  firft  of  September  1702,  to  continue  in 
force  10  years,  and  determine  the  1  ft  of  September,  1712; 
granting,  however,  to  the  company,  two  years  longer  to  im- 
port the  remainder  of  the  negroes  they  had  left,  if  they  were 
not  all  imported  at  the  expiration  of  the  treaty. 
The  two  chief  articles  among  thefe  34  related,  the  orte  to 
the  number  of  negroes,  the  company  was  to  furnifh  the  Spa- 
niards with  yearly,  and  the  other  to  the  duty  that  was  to  be 
paid  for  them  to  the  king  of  Spain,  during  the  time  of  the 
farm  or  affiento. 

As  to  the  number  of  negroes,  it  was  fixed  at  38,000,  as  long 
as  the  war,  which  was  begun  the  year  before,  fhould  conti- 
tinue  ;  and  at  48,000  in  cafe  a  peace  was  concluded.  And, 
with  regard  to  the  duty  that  was  to  be  paid  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  it  was  fettled  at  33  piafters  and  l  for  every  negro  be- 
tween 15  and  25,  or  30  years  old  ;  the  greateft  part  of  which 
duty  the  company  paid  before-hand. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht,  by  which  Philip  V.  was  acknowledged 
king  of  Spain  by  queen  Anne,  and  by  her  allies,  except 
the  emperor,  having  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  between  England  and  France  being,  that 
the  latter  fhould  give  up  the  affiento,  or  farm  of  negroes,  in 
favour  of  the  former,  the  Spaniards  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Englifh,  for  the  importation  of  negroes  into  Spanifh 
America. 

This  treaty,  which,  in  feveral  articles,  is  like  that  which  was 
made  with  the  French  company,  but,  in  many  others,  much 


more  to  the  advantage  of  the  Englifh,  was  to  commence  the 
I  ft  of  May,  17 1 3,  and  to  continue  for  30  years ;  fo  that  it 
was  to  end  the  ift  of  May,  174.3. 

1  he  South-Sea  company,  which  was  cftabliflied  in  England 
in  the  beginning  of  the  above  mentioned  war,  but  had  miFh 
difficulty  to  keep  their  head  above  water,  undertook  to  fun.uli 
Spanifh  America  with  negroes.  The  company  was  obliged 
to  import  4,800  negroes  a  year,  for  which  they  were  to  pay 
per  head  at  the  rate  fettled  with  the  French  company  ;  but  was 
obliged  to  pay  only  half  that  duty,  during  the  25  firft  years, 
for  ev"ery  negro  they  fhould  import  above  the  number  4,800 
ftipulated  by  the  treaty. 

The  42d  article  of  that  treaty,  which  is  the  laft,  and,  per- 
haps, the  molt  confiderable  of  all,  was  not  in  the  treaty  made 
with  the  French.  By  that  article  leave  is  given  to  the  Eng- 
lifh affientifts,  or  contractors,  to  fend  yearly  into  Spanifh 
America,  during  the  whole  time  the  treaty  was  to  continue,  a 
fhip  of  500  tons,  laden  with  the  fame  forts  of  merchandizes 
which  the  Spaniards  ufed  to  carry  thither,  with  liberty  to  fell 
and  difpofe  of  them,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Spaniards, 
at  the  fairs  of  Porto  Bello  and  Vera- Cruz. 
One  may  fafely  affert,  that  neither  the  furnifhing  the  Spa- 
niards with  negroes,  which  is  the  main  fubje£t  of  that  treaty, 
nor  the  feveral  other  articles,  by  which  many  privileges  were 
granted  to  the  South- Sea  company,  did  not  altogether  prove 
fo  profitable  to  it,  as  that  liberty  alone  granted  to  the  Englifh, 
againft  the  ancient  policy,  and  the  ufual  jealoufy,  of  the  Spa- 
niards, with  regard  to  their  American  trade.  See  Regis- 
ter-Ship. 

There  have  been  five  more  articles  added  fince  to  that  treaty 
of  affiento  with  the  Englifh,  in  order  to  explain  fome  of  the 
old  ones. 

By  the  firft  it  is  agreed  that  the  treaty  fhall  be  reckoned  to 
commence  but  in  the  year  1714.  By  the  fecond,  that  the 
Englifh  fhould  be  fuffered  to  fend  their  merchant-fhip,  though 
the  Spanifh  fleet,  or  galleons,  fhould  not  fail  to  Am-rica.  By 
the  third,  that,  during  the  firlt  10  years,  that  fhip  might  be 
of  650  tons.  Finally,  by  the  two  laft  articles  it  is  agreed, 
that  the  merchandizes  which  fhould  remain,  after  the  fale  of 
the  negroes,  fhould  be  fent  back  into  Europe,  after  the  ne- 
groes had  been  landed  at  Buenos- Ayres  ;  and  that,  if  the  ne- 
groes weredefigned  forPorto-Bello,  Vera-Cruz,  Carthagena, 
or  fome  other  part  of  Spanifh  America,  they  fhould  be  carried 
into  fome  of  the  Antilles  iflands  belonging  to  the  Englifh, and 
that  it  fhould  not  be  lawful  to  fend  any  into  the  South-Sea. 
The  method  of  rating  and  paying  the  affiento-duty  for  every 
negro,  when  the  fhip  arrives  in  the  American  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  Englifh,  as 
was  praclifed  with  the  French  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that,  when  the 
negroes  2re  landed,  the  Spanifh  officers,  in  concert  with  the 
company's  factor,  feparate  them  into  four  claffes  as  follow  : 
In  the  firft  place,  they  put  together  all  thofe  negroes,  of  both 
fexes,  who  are  in  perfect  health,  and  from  15  to  30  years 
old.  Afterwards  they  feparate  the  old  men,  the  old  women, 
and  the  fick,  and  make  a  fecond  lot  of  them.  Next  follow 
the  children  of  both  fexes,  from  10  to  15  years  old  :  and 
finally,  thofe  from  5  to  10. 

The  feparation  being  thus  made,  they  proceed  to  the  valua- 
tion of  the  negroes  ;  that  is  to  lay,  they  reckon  every  negro 
of  the  firft  clafs,  being  in  perfect  health,  as  a  head,  for  which 
the  full  duty  of  33  pialters  and  \  muft  be  paid.  The  old  and 
fick,  who  make  up  the  fecond  clafs,  are  rated  at  f  of  a  head, 
and  the  duty  muft  be  paid  accordingly.  The  children  of  the 
third  clafs  are  reckoned  at  3  for  2  heads,  and  thofe  of  the  fourth 
at  2  for  one  head  ;  and,  according  to  that  eftimation,  the 
king's  duty  is  paid. 

So  that  of  a  cargo  of  610  heads  of  negroes,  among  whom 
there  are  250  in  health,  and  of  the  proper  age,  60  fick  or  old, 
150  children  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  150  from  5  to  10, 
the  king  receives  duty  but  for  470. 

250  healthy  ones  pay  duty  for  as  many  heads,  viz.  250  heads. 

60  old  or  fick,  at  \  a  head,  pay  duty  for     • 45 

150  children,  from  10  to  15  years,  at  f,  pay  duty  for  100 
150- from  5  to  10  years,  at  i,  pay  duty  for     75 


610  470 

The  affiento  adjufted  between  their  Britannic  and  Catholic 
majefties,  for  the  Englifh  company's  obliging  itTelf  to  fup- 
ply  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies  with  black  flaves,  for  the  term 
of  thirty  years,  to  commence  on  the  firft  day  of  May,  1 7  1 3, 
and  to  end  the  fame  day  in  the  year  1 743. 

I.  Her  Britifh  majefty  does  offer  and  undertake,  for  the 
perfons  whom  fhe  fhall  name  and  appoint,  that  they  fhall 
oblige  and  charge  themfelves  with  the  bringing'  into  the 
Weft- Indies  of  America,  belonging  to  his  Catholic  majefty, 
in  the  fpace  of  the  laid  30  years,  to  commence  on  the  ift  day 
of  May,  17 1 3,  and  determines  on  the  like  day,  which  will  be 
in  the  year  1743,  viz.  144,000  negroes,  pieza  de  India,  of 
both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages,  at  the  rate  of  4,800  negroes, 
piezas  de  India,  in  each  of  the  faid  30  years ;  with  this  con- 
dition, that  the  perfon  who  fhall  go  to  the  Weft-Indies  to 
take  care  of  the  concerns  of  the  affiento,  fhall  avoid  giving 

any 
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any  offence  ;  for,  in  fuch  cafe,  they  fhall  be  profecuted  and 
punilhed  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  would  have  been  in  Spain, 
if  the  like  mifdemeanors  had  been  committed  there. 

II.  That  for  each  negro,  piezas  de  India,  of  the  regular  ftan- 
dard  of  feven  quarters,  not  being  old  or  defective,  according 
to  what  has  been  pia&ifed  and  eft..blifhed  hitherto  in  the  In- 
dies, the  affientifts  (hall  pay  33  pieces  of  eight  (efcudos)  and 
one  third  of  a  pieceof  eight;  in  which  fum  fhall  be  accounted, 
and  fhall  be  comprehended,  all  and  all  manner  of  duties  of 
alcavala,  fiza,  amin  de  armes,  boqueron,  or  any  other  duty 
whatfoever,  of  importation  or  regalia,  that  now  are,  or  here- 
after fhall  be  impofed,  belonging  to  his  Catholic  majefty,  (0 
that  nothing  more  fhall  be  demanded  :  and,  if  any  fhould  be 
taken  by  the  governors,  royal  officers,  or  other  minifters, 
they  lhall  be  made  good  to  the  affientifts,  on  account  of  the 
duties  which  they  are  to  pay  his  Catholic  majefty  of  334  pieces 
of  eight,  as  aforefaid,  the  fame  being  made  appear  by  an 
authentic  certificate,  which  fhall  not  be  denied  by  any  public 
notary,  thereunto  required  on  the  part  of  the  affientifts  :  for 
which  purpofe  a  general  order  (cedula)  fhall  be  ifTued,  in  the 
mofl  ample  form. 

III.  That  the  (aid  affientifts  fha'l  advance  to  his  Catholic  ma- 
jefty, to  fupply  the  urgent  occaiibns  of  the  crown,  200,000 
pieces  of  eight  (efcudos)  in  two  even  payments  of  100,000 
pieces  of  eight  each  ;  the  firft  to  be  made  two  months  after 
his  majefty  lhall  have  approved  and  fignetf  this  affiento,  and 
the  fecond  at  the  end  of  two  other  months  next  after  the  firft 
payment  :  which  fum,  fo  advanced,  is  not  to  be  reimburfed 
before  the  firft  end  of  the  20  years  of  this  affiento,  and  then 
it  may  be  deducted,  by  equal  portions,  in  the  10  laft  remain- 
ing years,  after  the  rate  of  20,000  pieces  of  eight  yearly,  out 
of  the  produce  of  the  duty  upon  negroes  which  they  are  to 
pay  in  thofe  years. 

IV.  That  the  affientifts  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  aforefaid 
advance  of  200,000  pieces  of  eight  in  this  court;  as  alfo,  from 
fix  months  to  fix  months,  the  half  of  the  amount  of  the  duties 
payable  for  the  piezas  of  flaves,  which  they  have  agreed  to 
import  yearly. 

V.  That  the  affientifts  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  the  duties 
for  more  than  40CO  negroes  (piezas  de  India)  yearly,  and  not 
for  the  remaining  8co,  in  cenfideration  of  the  rifques  an  in- 
tereft  that  ought  to  be  made  good  to  the  affientifts^  for  the 
money  advanced,  and  payment  in  this  court  of  the  duties  for 
the  faid  400b  piezas. 

VI.  That  the  faid  affientifts,  after  they  fhall  have  imported 
the  4,800  negroes  yearly,  according  to  their  contract,  if  they 
find  5t  neceftary  for  his  Catholic  majefty's  fervice,  and  that  of 
his  fubjects,  to  import  a  greater  number,  they  fhall  have  li- 
berty to  do  it,  during  the  firft  25  years  of  this  contract,  (as  in 
the  five  laft  years  they  fhall  import  no  more  than  the  4,800 
agreed  upon  ;)  with  condition,  that  they  fhall  pay  no  more 
than  j6  pieces  of  eight,  and  two  thirds  of  a  piece  of  eight, 
for  all  duties  on  each  negro  (pieza  de  India)  which  they  fhall 
impo;  t  over  and  above  the  faid  4,800  ;  and  this  payment  alfo 
{hall  be  made  in  this  court. 

VII.  That  the  faid  affientifts  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  employ  in 
this  commerce,  for  the  carrying  of  their  cargoes,  her  majefty 
of  Great- Britain's  own  (hips,  or  thofe  of  her  fubjects,  or  any 
belonging  to  his  Catholic  majefty's  fubjects  (paying  them  their 
freight,  and  with  the  confent  of  their  owners)  navigated  with 
Englifh  or  Spanifh  mar  iners,  at  their  choice  ;  care  being  taken 
that  neither  the  commanders  of  thofe  fhips  employed  by  the 
affientifts,  nor  the  mariners,  do  give  any  offence,  or  caufe 
any  fcanda!  to  the  exercife  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion, 
under  the  penalties,  and  purfuant  to  the  regulations,  efta- 
hlifhed  by  the  firft  article  of  this  affiento.  And  alfo  it  fhall 
be  lawful  for  the  faid  affientifts,  and  they  fhall  have  power  to 
introduce  their  black  flaves  contracted  for  into  all  the  ports 
of  the  North  Sea,  and  of  Buenos-Ayres,  in  any  of  the  afore- 
mentioned fhips,  in  like  manner  as  has  been  granted  to  any 
former  affientifts. 

VIII.  And  it  is  provided,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  negroes 
which  are  carried  to  the  prjrts  of  the  windward  coafts,  Sancta 
Martha,  Currsana,  and  Maracaybo,  fhall  not  be  fold  by  the 
faid  affientifts  for  more  than  after  the  rate  of  300  pieces  of 
eight  each  ;  but  as  to  the  other  ports  of  New  Spain,  its  iflands, 
and  Terra  Firma,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  faid  affientifts  to 
fell  them  at  the  beft  prices  they  fhall  be  able  to  get. 

IX.  That  the  faid  affientifts  being  allowed,  for  the  reafons 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article,  to  import  their  negroes 
into  all  the  ports  of  the  North  Sea,  it  is  alfo  agreed  that  they 
fhall  have  power  to  do  it  in  the  river  of  Plata,  his  Catholic 
majefty  allowing  them  out  of  the  4,800  negroes,  which,  pur- 
fu  int  to  this  affiento,  they  are  to  import  yearly,  to  bring  in- 
to the  faid  river  of  Plata  or  Buenos- Ayrcs,  in  each  of  the  faid 
o,o  years  of  this  affiento,  to  the  number  of  1200  of  thefe  piezas 
de  India  of  both  fcxes,  to  fell  them  there  at  fuch  prices  as 
they  fhall  be  ablcj  (hipping  the  fame  in  four  vefiels,  large 
enough  to  carry  them  ;  800  of  them  to  be  difpofed  of  at 
Buenos-Ayres,  and  the  remaining  400  may  be  carried  into, 
and  ferve  for  the  provinces  above,  and  kingdom  of  Chili ; 
felling  th<  m  to  the  inhabitants,  if  they  will  come  to  buy  them, 
in  the  faid  port  of  Buenos- Ayrcs.  It  being  hereby  declared, 
that  her  Britannic  majefty,  and  the  affientifts,  in  her  name, 


may  hold  in  the  faid  river  of  Plata  fome  parcels  of  land,  which 
his  Catholic  majefty  fhall  appoint,  or  affign,  purfuant.  to  what 
is  ftipulated  in  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  from  the  time  of 
the  commencing  of  this  affiento,  fufficient  to  plant,  to  culti- 
vate, and  breed  cattle  therein,  for  the  fublillence  of  the  per- 
fons  belonging  to  the  affiento.  and  their  negroes  ;  and  they 
fhall  be  allowed  to  build  houfes  there  of  timber,  and  not  of 
any  other  materials  ;  and  they  fhall  not  throw  up  the  earth, 
nor  make  any  the  leaft  (or  fhghteft)  fortification.  And  his 
Catholic  majefty  fhall  alfo  appoint  an  officer  to  his  fatisfaction, 
one  of  his  own  fuhjects,  who  fhall  rcfide  upon  the  afore- 
mentioned lands,  under  whofe  command  are  to  be  all  fuch 
things  as  rel'ate  to  the  faid  land  :  and  a!J  other  matters  that 
concern  the  affiento,  fhall  be  under  th^.t  of  the  governor  and 
royal  officers  of  Buenos-Ayres  :  and  the  affientifts  fhall  not, 
on  account  of  the  faid  lands,  be  obliged  to  pay  any  duties 
during  the  time  of  the  faid  affientti. 

X.  In  order  to  the  carrying  and  introducing  of  black  flaves 
into  the  provinces  of  the  South-Sea,  liberty  is  to  be  granted, 
as  it  is  hereby  granted,  to  the  affientifts,  to  freight  cither  at 
Panama,  or  in  any  other  dock  or  port  of  the  South- Sea,  fhips, 
or  frigates  of  about  400  tons,  little  more  or  lef's,  on  board 
which  they  may  fhip  them  at  Panama,  and  carry  them  all  to 
the  other  ports  of  Peru,  and  no  others  on  that  fide  ;  an<3  to 
man  thole  fhips  with  fuch  feamen,  and  appoint  fuch  officers, 
both  military  and  for  fea,  as  they  fhall  think  fit  ;  and  may 
bring  back  the  produce  of  the  fale  thereof  to  the  faid  port  of 
Panama,  as  well  in  fruits  of  the  country,  as  in  money,  bars 
of  filver,  or  ingots,  of  gold,  and  fo  as  they  may  not.be  obliged 
to  pay  any  duties  for  the  filver  or  gold  which  they  fhall  brin^, 
either  upon  importation  or  exportation,  it  being  ftamped, 
and  without  fraud,  and  appearing  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
negroes.  And  likewife  leave  is  granted  to  the  faid  affientifts 
to  fend  from  Europe  to  Porto-Bello,  and  from  Porto-Bello  to 
Panama,  by  the  river  Chagre,  or  by  land-carriage,  cables, 
fails,  iron,  timber,  and  likewife  all  other  ftores  and  provisions, 
neceftary  for  the  faid  (hip?,  frigates,  or  barcolongos;  and  for 
the  maintaining  the  fame  ;  provided  that  they  fhall  not  be 
allowed  to  fell  or  trade  in  the  faid  ftores,  in  the  whole  rtor  in 
part,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever  ;  unlefs  it  fhall  appear 
that  they  had  obtained  leave  for  the  fale  thereof  from  His  Ca-.v 
tholic  majefty.  And  it  is  farther  provided,  that,  when  the 
term  of  this  affiento  is  ended,  the  faid  affientifts  fhall  not  be 
allowed  to  make  ufe  of  the  faid  fhips,  frigates,  or  barks,  to 
carry  them  to  Europe,  becaufe  ©f  the  inconveniencies  that 
might  enfue. 

XI.  The  faid  affientifts  may  make  ufe  of  Englifh  orSpah'ards, 
at  their  choice,  for  the  management  and  direction  of  this  af- 
fiento, as  well  in  the  ports  of  America  as  in  the  inland  places  ; 
declaring  and  commanding,  that  the  Englifh,  during  the 
whole  time  of  this  affiento,  fhall  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
if  they  were  fubjedts  of  the  crown  of  Spain  :  with  this  re- 
ftriction,  that  there  fhall  not  refide  in  any  one  of  the  faid 
ports  of  the  Indies  more  than  4  or  bEnglifbmen  ;  out  of  which 
number  the  faid  affientifts  may  chufe  fuch  as  they  fhall  think  fit 
and  fhall  have  occafion  to  lend  up  into  the  country,  where 
negroes  are  allowed  to  be  carried,  for  the  management  and 
recovery  of  their  effects;  which  they  fhall  perform  in  the  mofl 
convenient  manner,  and  that  which  they  fhall  think  beft, 
under  the  regulation  mentioned  in  the  firft  article,  without 
any  hindrance  from  any  minifters,  civil  or  military,  under 
any  pretence,  unlefs  they  can  be  charged  with  acting  con- 
trary to  the  eftabliftud  laws,  or  to  the  contents  of  this 
affiento. 

XII.  That,  for  the  better  management  of  this  affiento,  his 
Catholic  majefty  will  be  pleafed  to  grant,  that,  as  foon  as  the 
peace  is  proclaimed,  her  Britannic  majefty  may  fend  two  fhips 
of  war  with  the  faid  factors,  officers,  and  others,  who  are  to 
be  employed  in  this  fervice,  giving  firft  a  lift  of  the  names 
both  of  the  one  and  the  others,  that  are  to  go  afhore  in  all 
the  ports,  where  they  fhall  be  allowed  to  fettle  and  regulate 
their  factories,  as  well  that  they  may  go  with  the  oreater  con- 
veniency  and  fecurity,  as  that  they  may  provide  all  things 
neceftary  for  the  receiving  the  velfels  that  fhall  go  with  ne- 
groes ;  which  being  obliged  to  go  to  take  the  blacks  in  upon 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  thence  tranfport  them  to  the  port  of 
the  Spanifh  America,  it  would  be  very  incommodious,  as  well 
as  unprofitable,  for  the  factors  and  others  employed,  to  <*o 
on  board  the  fhips  made  ufe  of  in  thofe  voyages  ;  and  yet  it 
is  indifpenfibly  neceflary  that  houfes  be  prepared  before-hand 
for  them  todwell  in,  and  all  other  provifions  made  which  they 
fhall  want ;  and  for  the  tranfporting  of  the  factors,  and  others, 
belonging  to  the  company,  to  Buenos-Ayres,  a  veflel  of  a 
middling  burden  fhall  be  allowed.  And  it  is  hereby  declared, 
that  as  well  this  veflel,  as  the  two  fhips  of  war,  are  to  be  vifited 
and  fearched  in  the  feveral  ports  by  the  royal  officers,  who 
may  feize  their  merchandize,  if  they  carry  any.  And  farther, 
the  faid  fhips  fhall  be  furnifhed  with  neceftary  provifions  for 
their  return,  at  a  reafonable  rate. 

XI II.  The  faid  afiientifts  may  nominate,  in  all  the  ports  and 
chief  places  of  America,  judges  confervators  of  this  affiento, 
whom  they  may  remove  and  difplace,  and  appoint  others  at 
pjcafure,  in  the  manner  allowed  to  the  Pertugueze  in  the 
eighth  article  of  their  affiento. 

5  XIV.  It 
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XIV.  It  {hall  not  be  lawful  for  the  viceroys,  &c.  or  other 
tribunal  or  muiifter  whatever,  of  his  Catholic  majefty,  to  lay 
an  embargo  on,  or  detain  the  fliips  belonging  to  this  afiiento, 
nor  to  hinder  them  in  their  voyages,  under  any  pretence  what- 
ever ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  (hall  be  obliged  to  afford 
them  all  the  favour,  affiftance,  and  fuccour,  that  the  faid 
affientifts,  or  their  fadtors,  (hall  ddire,  for  the  more  fpeedy 
fitting  out,  difpatching,  and  lading  of  their  /aid  (hips ;  and 
likewife  the  victuals,  and  all  other  things  they  (hall  ftand  in 
need  of  for  f  rwarding  their  voyages,  at  the  current  prices  ; 
with  tins  warning  and  under  this  penalty,  that  thofe  who  do 
othei  wife  (ha  1  b%  obliged,  at  their  own  proper  cofts,  to  make 
good  and  fatisfy  all  the  damages  and  lofies  which  the  affien- 
tifts may  lultain  by    uch  impediment  or  detention. 

XV.  Nerher  (hall  tne  viceroys,  &c.  or  any  other  tribunal  or 
office  whatfoevei,  take,  feize,  detain,  or  lay  an  embargo  by 
violence,  or  in  any  other  manner,  under  any  pretence,  or  for 
any  caufe  or  motive  whatloever,  on  any  of  the  ftock,  goods, 
and  eftedfs,  that  are  the  produce  of  this  afiiento,  or  belonging 
to  the  affientifts:  nor  (hall  the  (aid  miniffers  (earch  the  houfes 
or  warehoufes  of  the  factors,  or  others  belonging  to  this  af- 
fien'o  ;  unlefs  in  ca(e  it  mall  have  been  proved  that  there  has 
be  n  Imiif  Irauduleut  and  prohibited  importation. 

XVI.  That  the  (aid  affientifts,  their  fadtors,  &c,  may  em- 
ploy in  their  (ervice  fuch  mariners,  carriers,  and  workmen, 
as  they  (hall  haveocrafion  for,  to  load  and  unload  their  fliips 
and  vtlH  s,  upon  a  voluntary  agreement  made  with  them, 
and  paying  them  fuch  falaries  and  (iipends  as  they  (hall  have 
agreed  for. 

XVII.  That  the  fai J  affientifls  fliall  have  liberty  to  load,  at 
their  choice,  the  effects  they  may  have  in  the  Indies,  upon 
the  fliips  of  the  flora  or  the  galleons,  to  bring  them  into  Ku 
rope,  agreeing  for  the  height  with  the  capta  ns  and  owners  of 
the  faid  fliips,  or  upon  the  veflels  belonging  10  the  affiento  . 
which,  if  they  think  it  convenient,  may  come  under  convoy 
with  the  fain  flotas  and  galleons,  or  other  (hips  of  war  belong- 
ing to  his  Catholic  majefty  ;  and  that  the  effects  which  fliall 
come  in  them,  and  lhall  appear,  by  an  authentic  writing,  to 
belong  to  the  affientifis,  fliall  be  free  of  all  duties  whatfoever, 
on  their  importation  in  Spain,  but  they  are  not  to  bring  on 
board  them  any  Spanifti  palllnger,  or  any  effedts  of  any  (u  j 
jedt  of  his  Catholic  majelty. 

XVIII.  That  from  the  fiift  day  of  May  of  this  prefent  year 
1 713,  till  they  fliall  have  taken  polTeffion  of  this  affiento,  nor 
after  their  taking  fuch  polleffion  it  lhall  not  be  lawful  tor  the 
French  Guinea  company,  or  any  other  petfon  whatfoever,  to 
introduce  any  negro  (lave  into  India;  it  is  agreed,  that  when 
the  faid  affientifls  fliall  have  notice  that  any  fhip  with  negroes 
(not  belonging  to  them)  is  come  upon  the  coaft,  or  entered 
into  any  port,  they  may  fit  nut,  arm,  and  (end  out  immedi- 
ately fuch  veflels  as  they  fliall  have  of  their  own,  or  any 
others  belonging  to  his  Catholic  majefty,  or  his  fubjedts,  with 
whom  they  fliall  agree,  to  take,  feize,  and  confifcate  fuch 
fliips  and  their  negroes,  of  whatever  nation  they  be,  or  to 
whomfoever  the  lame  fliall  belong;  firft  having  leave  from 
the  governors,  to  whom  they  fliall  communicate  what  oc- 
curs, and  deftre  them  to  interpofe  their  authority. 

XIX.  That  the  faid  affientifts,  their  factors  and  agents,  fliall 
have  power  to  navigate  and  import  their  negro  flaves,  ac- 
cording to  their  contract,  to  all  the  fouthern  ports  of  his  Ca- 
tholic majefty's  Wefl-lndies,  including  the  river  of  Plata, 
with  prohibition  to  all  others,  whether  fubjedts  of  the  crown 
or  flrangers,  to  carry  and  introduce  thither  any  negroes,  un- 
der the  penalties  eftablifhed  by  the  laws  that  relate  to  this 
contract  of  trade. 

XX.  That  in  cafe  the  faid  affientifts  be  molefted  in  the  exe- 
cution and  performance  of  this  affiento,  and  that  their  pro- 
ceedings and  rights  be  difturbed  by  way  of  fuits  at  law,  or  in 
any  other  manner  whatfoever,  his  Catholic  majefty  declares, 
that  he  will  referve  to  himfelf  alone  the  cognizance  thereof, 
and  of  all  caufes  that  may  be  moved  thereupon,  with  an  in- 
hibition to  all  judges  and  juftices,  to  take  to  themfelves  the 
examination  and  cognizance  of  the  faid  caufes,  or  of  the  fuits, 
omiffions,  or  defects,  that  may  happen  in  the  performance 
of  this  affiento. 

XXI.  That,  whenever  the  fliips  of  the  faid  affientifts  fliall 
arrive  in  the  ports  of  the  Indies  with  their  cargoes  of  negroes, 
the  captains  thereof  fliall  be  obliged  to  certify,  that  there  is 
not  any  contagious  diftemper  among  them,  that  the  go- 
vernor and  royal  officers  may  permit  them  to  enter  into  the 
faid  ports  ;  without  which  certificates  they  fliall  not  be  ad- 
mitted. 

XXII.  When  the  faid  fliips  fliall  have  entered  into  any  of 
the  ports,  they  are  to  be  vifited  by  the  governor  and  royal 
officers,  and  ftarched  to  the  bottom,  even  to  the  ballaft ;  and, 
having  landed  their  negroes  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  may  at 
the  fame  time  land  the  provifions,  which  they  fliall  bring  for 
their  fubfiftencc,  laying  tiiem  up  in  particular  houfes  or  ma- 
gazines. But  they  fliall  not  land.,  import,  or  vend  any  goods 
or  merchandize,  under  any  pretence  or  motive  whatfoever : 
and,  if  there  fliould  be  any  on  board  the  fliips,  they  fliall  be 
feized,  as  if  they  were  found  on  ihore  ;  excepting  only  ihe 
faid  negro  flavis,  and  the  m.igazines  of  provifions  for  their 
fubfiftence,  under  the  penalty,  that  thofe  who  are  guilty 
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fliall  be  feverely  punifhed,  and  their  merchandize  and  effecl9 
confifcated  or  burned,  and  they  fliall  be  declared  forever  in- 
capable of  having  any  employment  in  the  faid  affiento.  And 
it  is  declared,  that  the  fliips  on  board  which  the  negroes  (hall 
be,  or  any  of  the  provifions  brought  for  their  fihfiftence, 
fliall  not  be  liable  to  the  faid  forfeiture  and  confirmation,  they 
being  declared  to  remain  free,  as  not  being  in  fault ;  and  the 
perfon  and  perfons,  who  have  charge  of  them,  may  goon  with 
their  traffic;  and,  if  the  merchandize  or  goods  feized  do  not 
exceed  the  value  of  100  pieces  of  eight  (efcudos)  they  fliall  be 
burned  without  any  rcmiffion  (being  firft  appraifed)  and  the 
captain  fliall  be  condemned  to  pay  the  fun  at  which  they 
wereappraifed,  as  a  punifhment  for  his  negledt  and  omiflion; 
and,  if  he  does  not  pay  down  the  value  of  what  (hall  have 
been  fo  feized,  he  fhall  be  fufpended  and  imprifoned  till  pay- 
ment made:  but,  if  it  be  proved  that  he  was  not  an  accom- 
plice, he  fhall  be  obliged  to  deliver  up  the  perfon  guilty,  and 
in  that  cafe  he  fliall  be  free. 

XXIJ1.  That  the  vidtuals  and  other  provifions  which  fliall 
be  put  on  fliore  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  negroes,  fliall  not 
pay  any  duties  of  imporia:  on  or  exportation:  but,  if  the 
affientifts  buy  or  export  them  from  the  ports,  then  fliall  they 
be  obliged  to  pay  the  duties  eftablifhed,  in  me  fame  manner 
as  his  Catholic  majefty's  fubjedts  ou  >ht  to  do. 

XXIV.  That  the  duties  upon  the  negroes  imported  are  to 
be  due  from  the  day  of  their  landing  in  any  of  the  ports  of 
the  Indies,  after  the  fcarch  made,  and  all  matters  regulated 
by  the  royal  officers  ;  that,  if  any  of  the  (aid  negroes  die 
within  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days,  from  the  time  of  their  being 
put  on  fliore,  the  affientifts  fliall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  any 
duiies,  in  regard  they  were  not  landed  for  fale ;  whi.  h  being 
expired,  if  they  fhall  be  yet  alive,  then  they  fliail  become 
indebted  for  the  duties  for  them,  putftunt  to  what  is  aoreed 
in  the  fifth  article. 

XXV.  That  after  the  affientifts,  or  their  fadtors,  fliall  have 
fettled  the  duties,  and  (old  part  of  their  loading  of  blacks, 
which  they  had  brought  to  ,h«t  port,  they  lhall  be  allowed 
to  carry  the  remainder  to  any  other  port,  carrying  certificates 
from  the  royal  officers,  of  having  there  accounted  for  the 
duties,  that  fo  the  fame  may  not  be  demanded  of  them  a^ain 
in  any  other  port;  and  they  may  recei.e,  in  pament  for 
thofe  they  fliall  fell,  money,  bars  of  filver,  and  ingots  of 
gold,  which  fhall  have  paid  the  king's  quinto  without  fraud, 
a<  alfo  the  produce  of  the  country;  which  they  may  carry 
away,  and  embark  freely,  as  being  the  produce  of  the  fale  of 
the  laid  negroes,  without  being  oMi^ed  to  pay  any  duties, 
except  only  thufe  that  fliall  be  eftablifhed  in  the  places  from 
whence  thofe  fruits  and  effects  are  brought. 

XXVI.  That  the  fliips  which  fhall  be  employed  by  this  affi- 
ento, may  fail  from  the  ports  of  Great-Britain  or  Spain,  at 
the  choice  of  the  affientifts,  who  fli.  11  give  an  account  to  his 
Catholic  majefty  of  what  lhips  they  fhall  difpatch  yearly  for 
the  negro  trade,  and  the  ports  for  which  they  are  defigned, 
and  may  return  to  either,  with  the  money,  &c.  being  the 
pro-'uee  of  the  fale  of  the  negroes  ;  and  they  fhall  be  under 
this  obligation,  that,  if  the  returns  come  into  the  ports  of 
Spain,  the  captains  and  commanders  flia'l  give  to  ht<  Catho- 
lic majefty's  minifters  an  authentic  remitter,  by  which  it  may 
appear  what  they  have  on  board  ;  and,  if  th  y  come  back  to 
Great-Britain,  they  fliall  fend  over  an  exact  account  of  their 
lading,  that  his  majefty  may  be  fully  informed    hereof. 

XXVII.  If  it  fhould  happen  that  the  fliips  of  this  affiento 
fliould  be  fitted  out  as  fliips  of  war,  i-nd  fliould  take  any 
prizes  from  enemies  of  either  crown,  or  from  the  pirates  thac 
ufually  cruize  and  plunder  in  the  fe.s  of  America,  they  may 
bring  them  into  any  port  belonging  to  his  Catholic  mjjefty, 
where  they  are  to  be  admitted  ;  and,  the  faid  prizes  being  de- 
clared pood  and  lawful,  the  captors  fliall  not  be  obliged  to 
pay  greater  duties  upon  the  entry  of  their  prizes,  than  what 
are  eftablifhed  and  payable  by  the  natural  fubjedts  of  his  ma- 
jefty ;  deducting  a  fourth  part  of  the  pr  duce  of  the  fale 
thereof,  which  is  to  belong  to  his  Catholic  majefty. 

And,  for  the  preventing  all  manner  of  doubt  and  cavil,  his 
majefty  declares,  that  the  fhips,  ketches,  and  other  veflels 
(thus  made  prize  of )  of  whatever  f  rt  they  be,  with  their 
arms,  guns,  ammunition,  and  all  the  furniture  and  tackle  on 
board  them,  fliall  belong-to  the  captors. 

XXVIII.  It  is  agreed,  that  both  their  majefties  fhall  be  con- 
cerned for  one  half  of  this  trade,  each  of  them  a  quarter  part, 
which  is  to  belong  to  them,  purfuant  to  this  agreement. 
And  whereas  it  is  neceffary  that  his  Catholic  majefty  (in  order 
to  have  and  enjoy  the  benefit  and  gain  that  may  be  obtained 
by  this  trade)  fhould  advance  to  the  faid  affientifts  i,ooo,oco 
of  pieces  of  eight  (efcudos)  or  a  quarter  of  the  fum,  which 
they  fliall  judge  neceflary  for  the  putting  of  this  commerce 
into  a  good  order  and  method,  it  is  agreed,  that,  if  his  Catho- 
lic majefty  fhall  not  think  it  convenient  to  advance  the  faid 
fum,  the  aforementioned  affientifts  do  offer  to  do  it  out  of 
their  own  money,  upon  condition,  that  his  Catholic  majefty 
fliall  make  good  the  intereft  out  of  what  they  fhall  be  ac- 
countable for  to  him,  after  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  yearly. 
And  his  Catholic  majefty  is  to  name  two  directors  or  factors, 
who  are  co  rcfieie  at  London,  two  more  in  the  Indies,  and  one 
at  Cadiz,  that  they  may  be  concerned  on  his  part  (together 
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'with  thofc  of  her  Britannic  majefty  and  thofe  that  fhall  be 
interefted)  in  all  the  directions,  purchafes,  and  accounts  of 
this  afliento,  to  whom  his  Catholic  majefty  is  to  give  proper 
inftruclions  by  which  to  govern  themlelves. 

XXIX.  That  the  faid  aflientifts  are  to  give  an  account  of 
their  profits  and  gain  at  the  end  of  the  firft  five  years  of  this 
afliento;  which  accounts,  as  well  of  the  charge  as  the  pro- 
duce, are  firft  to  be  examined  and  fettled  by  her  Britannic 
majefty 's  minifters  employed  in  this  fervice,  in  regard  to  the 
fhare  (he  is  to  have  in  this  afliento,  and  then  to  be  examined 
in  like  manner  in  this  court :  and  his  Catholic  majefty's  fhare 
of  the  profits  may  be  adjufted  and  recovered  from  theaflien- 
tifts,  who  are  to  be  obliged  to  pay  the  fame  moft  regularly 
and  punctually,  in  purfuance  of  this  article,  which  is  to  be  of 
the  fame  force  and  vigour,  as  if  it  were  a  public  inftrument, 
and  under  the  regulation  mentioned  in  the  twenty-eighth  ar- 
ticle, concerning  the  factors  whom  his  Catholic  majefty  is  to 
appoint. 

XXX.  That  if  the  amount  of  the  gain  made,  during  the  firft 
five  years,  does  exceed  the  fum  which  the  aflientifts  are  to 
advance,  and  fhall  advance,  for  his  Catholic  majefty,  together 
with  the  intereft  of  eight  per  cent,  which  is  to  be  included 
and  made  good  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  the  aflien- 
tifts are  to  reimburfe  themlelves  in  the  firft  place  what  they 
fhall  have  advanced,  with  all  the  intereft,  and  then  to  pay  to 
his  Catholic  majefty  the  remainder  of  the  profit  that  fhall 
come  to  his  fhare,  together  with  the  duties  upon  negroes  an- 
nually imported  without  any  delay  or  impediment  ;  which 
practice  is  likewife  to  be  obferved  and  continued  every  five 
years  fucceflively,  during  the  term  of  this  afliento. 

XXXI.  That  whereas  the  faid  aflientifts  have  offered,  by  the 
third  article  of  this  contract,  to  advance  200, coo  pieces  of 
eight  in  the  manner  therein  exprelied,  they  fhall  not  be  re- 
imburfed  the  fame,  till  the  end  of  the  firft  20  years  of  this 
afliento,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  faid  third  article. 

XXXII.  That  from  and  after  the  determination  and  fulfilling 
of  this  afliento,  his  Catholic  majefty  does  grant  to  the  aflien- 
tifts the  fpace  of  three  years  to  adjuft  their  accounts,  and  ga- 
ther in  all  their  effects  in  the  Indies,  and  make  up  a  balance 
of  the  whole  ;  during  which  term  of  three  years,  the  faid  af- 
fientift.%  their  factors,  agents,  and  others  employed  by  them, 
fhall  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  and  immunities,  as  are  granted 
to  them  for  the  term  of  this  contract. 

XXXIII.  That  all  the  debtors  to  the  aflientifts  fhall  be  com- 
pelled and  forced  to  pay  their  debts,  by  taking  them  and 
their  goods  in  execution,  thefe  debts  being  confidered  upon 
the  fame  foot  as  thofe  due  to  his  Catholic  majefty  himfelf ; 
who  declares  them  as  fuch,  that  they  may  be  the  more  effec- 
tually recovered. 

XXXIV.  That  it  being  requifite  for  the  fupport  and  fubfift- 
ence  of  the  negroe  flaves,  who  fhall  be  fet  on  fhore  in  the 
portsof  the  Weft-Indies,  as  likewifeof  all  the  perfons  employ- 
ed in  this  commerce,  to  keep  conftantly  magazines  filled  with 
cloathing,  medicines,  provifions,  and  other  neceffaries,  in  all 
the  factories  that  fhall  be  eftablifhed,  for  the  more  eafy  and 
better  management  of  this  afliento;  as  alfo  with  all  naval 
ffores,  for  the  repairing  of,  and  furnifhing  the  fhips  and  vef- 
fels  employed  in  its  fervice;  his  catholic  majefty  will  pleafe 
to  allow  them,  from  time  to  time,  to  bring  from  Europe,  or 
her  Britannic  majefty 's  colonies  in  North  America,  directly 
to  the  ports  and  coafts  of  the  northern  fea  of  the  Spanifh 
Weft-Indies,  where  there  fhall  be  royal  officers,  or  their  de- 
puties, and  likewife  to  the  river  of  Plata  or  Buenos-Ayres, 
cloathing,  medicines,  provifions,  and  naval  ftores,  for  the  ufe 
only  of  the  aflientifts,  their  negroes,  factors,  fervants,  mari- 
ners, and  fhips  ;  and  that  they  may  import  the  fame  in  imall 
velfels,  of  about  150  tons. 

XXXV.  For  the  rcfrefhing  and  preferving  in  health  the  negro 
flaves,  which  they  fhall  import  into  the  Weft-Indies,  after  fo 
long  and  painful  a  voyage,  and  to  prevent  any  contagious 
illnefs  or  diftemper  among  them,  the  factors  of  this  afliento 
fhall  be  allowed  to  hire  fuch  parcels  of  land  as  they  fhall 
think  fit,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  places  where  the  facto- 
ries fhould  be  eftablifhed,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  faid  lands 
and  make  plantations,  in  which  they  may  raife  frefh  pro- 
vifions for  their  relief  and  fubfiftence  ;  which  cultivating  and 
improvement  is  to  be  performed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  and  the  negro  flaves,  and  not  by  any  others ;  nor 
may  any  minifters  of  his  catholic  majefty  hinder  them,  pro- 
vided they  keep  to  this  rule. 

XXXVI.  That  leave  fhall  be  granted  to  the  aflientifts  to  fend 
a  fhip  of  300  tons  to  the  Canary  iflands,  and  to  carry  from 
thence  fuch  fruits  as  are  cuftomarily  taken  on  board  there  for 
America,  purfuant  to  what  was  allowed  to  Don  Bernardo 
Francifco  Marin,  by  the  26th  article  of  this  afliento,  and  by 
the  21  ft  article  of  the  afliento  of  the  Guinea  company  of 
Portugal,  for  one  time  only,  during  the  continuance  of  this 
afliento. 

XXXVII.  That  orders  fhall  be  difpatched  for  the  publication, 
in  all  the  ports  of  America,  of  an  indulto  for  the  negroes  un- 
duly imported,  from  the  day  that  this  afliento  is  to  take  place ; 
with  free  liberty  to  the  factors  to  lay  an  indulto  on  them,  at 
what  time  and  price  they  fhall  think  fit ;  and  that  the  produce 
of  this  indulto  fhall  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  aflientifts, 


who  fhall  be  obliged  'to  pay  to  his  catholic  m  ijefly  the  regular 
duties  of  33  pieces  of  eight,  and  one  third  of  a  piece  of  eight, 
for  each  negro,  at  the  time  that  the  induho  is  laid. 

XXXVIII.  That  for  the  more  expeditious  difpatch  of  this 
affair  his  majefty  will  eftabliih  a  junta  of  th.ee  minifters,  fuch 
as  he  fhall  think  molt  proper,  who  with  the  aftifiance  of  the 
fifcal  and  fecretarv  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  fhall  hear  and 
take  cognizance  (exclulive  of  ail  others)  of  all  matters  and 
caufes  relating  thereunto,  and  that  the  faid  junta  (hall  lay  be- 
fore his  majefty  what  fhall  occur  to  them,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  was  pracfiled  for  the  French  company. 

XXXIX.  That  all  the  conceflions  in  former  aflientos,  to  Don 
Domingo  Grillo,  the  confuiado  of  Seville,  Don  Nicolas  Por- 
cio,  Don  Bernardo  Marin  y  Gufman,  the  companies  of  Por- 
tugal and  France,  not  being  contrary  to  the  contract,  fhall  be 
underftood  and  declared  to  be  in  its  favour,  as  if  they  were 
here  literally  inferted  ;  and  that  all  the  orders  that  have,  ac 
any  time,  been  difpatched  in  favour  cf  thole  forc-mentioncd 
aflientifts  fhall  be  granted  to  thefe,  whenever  they  fhall  afk 
them,  without  any  doubt  or  difficulty. 

XL.  That,  in  cafe  of  a  declaration  of  war  (which  God  for- 
bid) of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  againft  that  of  Spain,  or 
of  Spain  againft  Great  Britain,  this  afliento  is  to  be  fufpehded  ; 
however,  the  aflientifts  are  ro  be  fuffered  to  remove  with  all 
fecurity  (during  the  fpace  of  one  year  and  an  half,  from  the 
time  of  the  declaration  of  fuch  rupture)  all  their  cffe&s,  and 
to  bring  them  home  freely,  in  fuch  of  their  fhips  as  fhall  then 
happen  to  be  in  the  ports  of  the  Indies,  or  in  thofe  belonging 
to  Spaniards  ;  with  this  condition,  that  if  they  fhould 
bring  them  to  the  ports  of  Spain,  they  may  freely  carry  them 
away  again,  as  if  the  afliento  was  yet  in  force  ;  it  being  firft 
made  to  appear,  that  they  are  the  produce  of  the  negro  trade. 
And  it  is  farther  declared,  that  if  it  fhould  happen  that  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  England,  or  cither  of  them,  jointly  or 
fcparately,  fhall  enter  upon  a  war  with  other  nations,  in  fuch 
cafe  the  fhips  employed  in  this  afliento  are  to  have  paffes,  ar.d 
carry  flags  with  different  arms  from  what  are  ufually  borne  by 
the  Englifh  or  Spaniards,  fuch  as  his  Catholic  majefty  fhall 
pleafe  to  make  choice  of;  in  order  to  the  fecuring  of  which, 
her  Britannic  majefty  will  take  upon  her  to  folicit  and 
obtain,  that  in  the  enfuing  general  treaty  of  peace  an  expref's 
article  may  be  inferted,  that  all  the  princes  may  take  notice 
of  it. 

XLI.  That  all  the  contents  of  this  prefent  contract  fhall  be 
fully,  and  fincerely,  and  punctually  executed,  for  the  term  of 
30  years,  duiing  which  this  afliento  is  to  continue,  and  the 
three  years  farther,  which  are  allowed  to  the  aflientifts  for  the 
getting  in  their  effects,  and  balancing  their  accounts,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

XLII.  And  finally,  his  majefty  grants  to  the  faid  aflientifts, 
their  agents,  factors,  minifters,  officers  civil  and  military, 
as  well  at  fea  as  at  land,  all  the  favours,  freedoms,  privi- 
leges, and  exemptions,  that  have  ever  been  granted  to  any 
former  aflientifts,  without  any  reflection  or  limitation,  fo 
far  as  they  are  not  contrary  to  what  is  agreed  and  cxprelfed  i;i 
the  foregoing  articles  ;  which  the  aflientifts  do  likewife  oblige 
themfelves  to  accomplifh,  and  execute  entirely  and  punc- 
tually. 

Beudes  the  foregoing  articles,  ftipulated  on  behalf  of  the 
Englifh  company,  his  Catholic  majefty  conlidering  the  lofies 
which  former  aflientifts  have  fuftained,  and  upon  this  exprefs 
condition,  that  the  faid  company  fhall  not  carry  on  nor  at- 
tempt any  unlawful  trade,  directly  nor  indirectly,  under  any 
pretence  whatfoever;  and  to  manifeft  toherBritannie  majefty 
how  much  he  defires  to  pleafe  her,  and  to  confirm  more  and 
more  a  ftrict  and  good  correfpondence,  he  has  been  pleafed,  by 
his  royal  decree  of  the  1 2th  of  March,  in  this  prefent  year,  to 
allow,  to  the  company  of  this  afliento,  a  fhip  of  5C0  tons 
yearly,  during  the  30  years  of"  its  continuance,  to  trade  there- 
with to  the  Indies;  in  which  his  Catholic  majefty  is  to  par- 
take a  fourth  part  of  the  gain,  as  in  the  afliento;  befides  which 
fourth,  his  catholic  majefty  is  to  receive  5  per  cent,  out  of  tho 
neat  gain  of  the  other  three  parts  which  belong  to  England  : 
upon  this  exprefs  condition,  that  they  may  net  fell  the  goods 
and  merchandizes,  which  each  of  thefe  fhips  fhall  carry,  but 
only  at  the  time  of  the  fair.  And,  if  any  of  thefe  fhips  fhall 
arrive  in  the  Indies  before  the  flotas  and  galleons,  the  favors 
of  the  afliento  fnall  be  obliged  to  land  the  goods  and  merchan- 
dize (with  which  they  fhall  be  laden)  and  put  them  into  ware- 
houfes  that  fhall  be  locked  with  two  keys  ;  one  of  which  to 
remain  with  the  royal  officers,  and  the  other  with  t&e  faftors 
of  the  company  ;  to  the  end  the  faid  goods  and  merchandize 
may  be  fold,  during  the  continuance  of  the  faid  fair  only;  and 
they  arc  to  be  free  of  all  duties  in  the  indies. 

Given  at  Madrid,  the  26th  of  March,  1 7  r  ?. 

I,  The  King. 
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We  having  promifed  to  incorporate  throughout  this  work  our 
treaties  of  commerce,  we  judged  that  it  might  be  expected 
this  of  the  afliento  fhould  not  be  omitted,  tiotwithfl  inding  its 
ceflation  with  Spain,  according  to  the  tcnour  of  the  treaty 
9  of 
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of  Aix-la  Chapellc.  For,  as  this  contract  has  fhiftcd  hands 
from  time  to  time,  it  may  one  day  be  brought  about  in  the 
like  manner  again;  and,  therefore,  the  treaty,  and  the  nature 
of  it,  fhouk!  be  recorded,  we  apprehend,  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  in  order  to  have  recourfe  to  upon  any  future  occafion. 

A  fhort  hiftory  of  the  affiento,  with  remarks   on  its  nature 
and  tendency. 

Although  I  have  already  declared  my  difapprobation  of  the 
Have  trade  in  general,  yet  from  the  nature  of  this  work,  I 
am  under  the  neceffity  of  defcribing  the  ftatcof  this  trade,  as 
well  as  of  others,  and  to  fhow  what  was,  as  well  as  what  is, 
its  prefent  fttuation  and  circumftances,  in  regard  both  to  the 
Spaniards  and  ourfclvcs. 

The  Spaniards  having  in  a  manner  deftroyed  the  natural  in- 
habitantsof  Spanifh  America,  they  have  been  many  years,  and 
Hill  are,  obliged  to  perform  the  work  of  their  mines,  and 
other  laborious  bufinefs,  by  negroes,  of  which  ihey  could 
fcarce  ever  obtain  the  number  they  have  wanted  ;  and  it  is 
Certain,  if  they  were  fully  fupplied,  they  would  get  yearly 
above  twice  the  filvcr,  perhaps,  they  now  do,  or  have  done, 
for  many  years  pad. 

It  mult  be  confefled  they  have  ufed  variety  of  meafures  to  ob- 
tain them.  The  (Jenoefe  undertook  to  fupply  them  at  a  con- 
certed pi  ice  between  them;  for  which  end  they  formed  a 
company  called  the  affiento,  who  had  their  factors  at  Jamaica, 
Curafoa,  and  Brazil. 

By  carrying  on  the  negro  trade  in  this  manner  with  Spain,  it 
was  a  prodigious  tour  before  the  negroes  got  to  the  Spanifli 
mines;  as  fir  ft  from  Guinea  to  Jamaica  ;  fro  n  thence  t<> 
Porto-Bello,  and  then  to  Panama,  where  they  were  re- {hipped 
on  boaru  the  fleet,  when  returning  to  Callao;  which  was  a 
voyage  of  four  months  at  leafl,  for  they  have  the  wind  in 
their  teeth  every  league  of  tins  vbyage.  After  flaying  fome 
little  time  at  this  lalt- mentioned  port,  the  negroes  were  put 
on  fhip-board  again,  and  lent  to  Arica,  which  is  a  voyage  of 
about  a  month  more;  and,  when  landed  there,  they  could 
not  have  lels  than  150  miles  to  the  mines  :  fo  that  there  was 
not  ab  >ve  one  negro  in  three  that  arrived  at  Pocozi,  or  the 
adjacent  mine-,  of  thofe  that  were  originally  bought  by  the 
Genoefe  factors  for  that  end.  Whereas  the  negroes  that  might 
be  lent  from  Bue'  os-Ayres,  would  be  liable  to  none  of  the 
inconveniences  that  thtl'e  poor  uret  lies  fufTered  ;  as  palling 
through  fo  many  different  unhealthy  climates  and  fo  many 
tedious  \ cages  by  fea,  enough  to  wear  out  bodies  of  lteel, 
efpecially  confidcring  how  the  milerab'e  creatures  are  accom- 
modated all  the  time,  both  with  lodging  and  di^t.  But  the 
natural  way  to  carry  on  this  trade  wrh  the  Spaniards,  to  the 
moft  advantage  of  the  affientifts,  is  certainly  diredtly  from  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  to  Buenos-Ayres,  from  whence  they  fail  four 
parts  in  five  before  the  wind  ;  and,  when  the  negroes  are 
landed,  pafs  through  one  of  the  moll  plentiful  and  healthieft 
countries  in  the  world,  even  in  a  manner  to  the  mlne^  mouth  : 
fo  that  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that,  with  careful  manage- 
ment, they  would  not  lofe  one  in  10  *. 

*  Although,  according  to  the  foregoing  afliento,  the  aflicntifis 
had  the  liberty  to  fend  1,20a  oegroes  annually  to  Buenos- 
Ayres,  omjof  the  4,800  wherewith  they  were  allowed  to  fup- 
ply the  Spaniards:  yet,  if  they  hid  been  tolerated  to  have 
fold  double  or  treble  that  number  there,  it  might  have 
proved  not  only  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  negro,  but  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  contract. 


The  Genoefe,  by  their  ill  method  of  management,  made 
nothing  of  this  contract  ;  nor  did  their  fucceflbrs  the  Portu- 
gueze.  After  them,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who 
made  fo  much  of  it,  that  they  were  enabled,  by  a  computa- 
tion made  from  the  regilters  in  Spain,  to  import  into  the 
French  dominions  no  lefs  than  204,000,000  of  pieces  of  eight. 
Yet  they  at  length  ovtrglutted  the  market,  and  became  fuf- 
ferers,  towards  the  conclufion  thereof. 
Upon  the  affiento's  falling  into  Englifh  hands,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  make  any  great  advantage  by  it,  on  account  of 
the  unfettled  affairs  of  Europe  for  many  years  pad,  and  our 
mifunderftanding  with  the  court  of  Spain,  during  the  long 
Walpolian  adminiffration.  See  the  article  South-Sea  Com- 
pany, in  regard  to  the  affiento,  Sec. 

Buenos-Ayres  is  fituated  upon  the  river  of  Plata,  the  mouth 
of  which  lies  in  35°  fouth  latitude ;  and  the  town  of 
Buenos-Ayres  is  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river,  up- 
on an  angle  of  land,  formed  by  a  fmall  rivulet  called  Rio 
Chuelco. 

The  fertility  of  this  country  exceeds  belief,  fays  Monfieur 
Acaretedu  Bifcay,  for  their  plains,  which  are  the  largeft  in 
the  world,  as  being  50,  and  fome  80  leagues  in  circumfe- 
rence, are  fo  covered  with  all  forts  of  cattle,  that  'tis  credible 
to  none  but  thofe  who  fee  them.  To  give  an  idea  of  this 
matter,  I  will  only  mention  a  device  the  Spaniards  have  there 
to  hinder  the  landing  of  an  enemy;  which  is,  to  d  ive  fo 
prodigious  a  number  of  bulls,  cows,  and  horfes,  to  the 
fhore-fide,  that  they  fuppofe  it  would  be  an  impoffible  mat 
ter  to  force  a  way  through  them.     This  Monfieur  Acatcte 


du  Bifcay  affirms  the  inhabitants  told  him  when  he  was 
there. 

The  foil  affords  all  that  France  and  Italy  can  boaft  of,  as  to 
fruit  or  garden-ware  ;  and  for  grains,  wheat,  barley,  millet, 
&c.  thrives  no  where  better.  Partridges,  the  lame  author  lays, 
area  penny  a- piece  ;  and  beef,  veal,  mutton,  venifon,  hares, 
rabbets,  pullets,  wild-fowl,  &c.  proportionally  :  and  for 
health,  which  crowns  all  the  other  bleffings,  'tis  exceeded  by 
no  place  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  for  that  region  was 
called  Buenos-Ayres,  or  good  air. 

That  this  is  the  beft  way  for  Great-Britain  to  carry  on  the 
negro  and  any  other  trade  to  the  Spanifh  Weft- Indies,  may 
be  made  appear  by  the  plaineft  obfervations.  For 
There  runs  a  noble  highway  from  Buenos-Ayres  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Los  Charcos,  in  which  Potozi  and  the  mo!t  conhder- 
able  mines  are  found;  and,  as  this  province  is  the  fouthermoft 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Peru,  fo  confequently  all  South 
America  may  be  fupplied  with  goods  or  mechandizes  of  all 
kind  they  want  this  w^y,  infinitely  cheaper  than  any  other 
now  in  ule. 

Further  Remarks. 
Some  have  thought  that  the  affiento  for  negroes  being  carried 
on  by  an  exclufive  company,  either  by  aconfiderahle  corpora- 
tion, or  by  any  united  company  of  merchants,  who  fhould 
obtain  that  piivilcge  from  the  court  of  Spain,  is  injurious  to 
the  other  trading  paits  of  the  kingdom.  But  tins  file m 8  to  be 
a  miftaken  opinion  ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  fet 
people  right  upon  this  occafion. 

All  nations  have  a  natural  right  to  regulate  the  tra.lc  and  na- 
vigation of  their  diftant  colonies,  by  enadting  fuch  laws  with- 
in themfelves,  and  by  making  fuch  treaties  with  foreign  na- 
tions, as  they  fliall  judge  the  molt  conducive  to  the  general 
interefl  of  their  mother-countries. 

From  this  principle  it  is  that  Great  Britain  does  not  admic 
either  of  its  own,  or  the  fubjedls  of  any  foreign  nation,  to 
carry  on  trade  with  the  Britifh  colonies,  but  under  the  pecu- 
liar reftrictiuii  and  limitation  of  Britifh  laws,  and  national  trea- 
ties. The  Spaniards,  alfo,  having  an  equal  right  to  regulate 
the  trade  of  their  colonics  in  America,  the  lubjects  of  no  na- 
ti  n  whatever  can  carry  on  a  trade  with  thofe  colonies,  but 
under  the  peculiar  reltridlion  and  limitation  of  Spanifh  laws, 
and  national  treaties.  To  do  othcrwile  is  violating  thoie  laws, 
or  treaties  ;  carrying  on  contraband  commerce,  and  breaking 
friendfhip  with  that  kingdom. 

The  Spaniards,  as  before  obferved,  Handing  in  need  of  a  con- 
usant lupply  of  negroes  to  work  their  gold  and  filvcr  mines 
in  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  for  other  fervile  and  laborious  pur- 
pofes,  have  been  under  the  neceiTuy  of  contracting  with 
fuch  nations  who  were  circumffanced  to  fupply  their  wants  ; 
they  having  no  fettlements  of  their  own  upon  the  coaft  of 
Africa. 

The  Englifh  having  forts  and  fettlements  in  Africa,  Which 
give  them  a  right  to  carry  on  that  trade,  the  South-Sea  com- 
pany, at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  obtained  of  the  court  of  Spain 
an  exclufive  privilege  to  lupply  the  Spanifh  colonics  in  Ame- 
rica with  negroes. 

But,  according  to  that  contract,  not  only  all  the  other  fubjedls 
of  Great-Britain  were  excluded  from  that  trade,  but  the  fub- 
jedls of  all   other  nations  ;   no  other  traders  being  admitted 
cither  to  carry  negroes,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  merchandize, 
to  Spanifh  America,  except  in  a  way  confiftent  with  treaties 
which  lubfift  between  Spain  and  other  powers  for  that  pur- 
pofe  :  and  thofe  other  treaties  oblige  all,  except  the  affientifts 
for  negroes,  to  carry  their  merchandize  by  the  way  of  Old 
Spain  to  New,  and  there  pay  considerable  duties  on  their  out- 
fet,  and  on  their  return  ;   from  which  the  reader  may  obferve, 
by  the  affiento  treaty,  that  the  affientfts  were  exempted. 
From  this  ftate  of  the  cafe,  we  cannot  be  at  a  lofs  to  make  a 
right  judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  late  Britifh  affiento,  or  of 
any  future  one  that  Spain  may  grant  to  the  fubjedls  of  any 
particular  nation,  who  are  able  to  fupply   them;   it  being  a 
peculiar  contract  made  between  Spain  and  fuch  affientifts,  to 
furnifh  them  with  mgroes,  under  certain  terms  and  conditions: 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  exclude  all  others  vvhatfoever,  as 
well  all  other  the  fubjedls  of  the  fame  nation,  who  may  ob- 
tain that  contract,  as  the  fubjedls  of  any  other  nation. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  any  one  fhouid  treat  fuch  contract  ift 
the  light  of  a  monopoly,  and  injurious  to  the  other  traders  of 
that  nation  who  have  no  (hare  therein  :   for  a  monopoly  im- 
plies nothing  lefs  than  that  the  general  interefts  of  trade  are 
thereby  facrificed  to  the  particular  interelt  of  a  few.      But  this 
was  neither  the  cafe  of  the  late,  nor  is  it  that  of  the  prefent, 
Britifh  affientifts;  becaufethetradingintereitof  Great  Britain 
in  general  never  did,  nor  ever  will,  iegally  enjoy  the  privilege  - 
of  'upplyingtheSpaniih  Weft-Indies  with  negroes.  For,  in  the 
grant  of  fuch  a  contract,  Spain  will  never  allow  it  but  to  cer- 
tain particulars,  exclufive  of  all  other  the  lubjeets  of  that,  or 
any  other,  nation  ;   by  reafon  that  would  prove  the  means  of 
depriving  the  court  of  Spain  of  its  royal  revenues,  which  arik 
from  the  duties  paid  by  other  nations  in  carrying  on   their 
trade  to  the  Spanilh  indies,  according  to  thofe  treaties,  which 
are  different  in  their  nature  from  that  of  the  affiento. 
Since  then,  from  the  nature  and  circumftances  cf  this  con- 
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tra£t,  none  but  the  particular  contractors  can  enjoy  it,  and  no 
nation  in  general  ever  did,  or  will  ;  it  is  weak,  and  abiurd  to 
confider  it  as  monopolizing  from  others  of  the  fame  nation 
what  they  have  no  right  to  :  it  is,  indeed,  taking  fuch  a  pro- 
portion of  fade  out  of  the  fcale  of  France,  who  poflefll-d  it 
before  us,  and  throwing  it  into  our  own.  That  the  affiento 
is  a  monopo1  f  in  this  fenfe  it  is  true  :  but  fuch  a  one  that  ex- 
clude "breign  nations  from  trade,  can  never  be  judged  detri- 
mental to  Bri  :fh  fubjecls  in  general. 

The  Dutch  enjoy  a  very  lucrative  monopoly  of  the  fpice  trade 
of  the  Eaft-Indf  s  ;  a  monopoly  that  excludes  all  other  nations, 
as  well  as  Dutchmen  in  general,  from  that  valuable  branch  of 
trade.  Let  it  be  fuppofed  this  trade  was  to  change  hands, 
and  to  fall  into  thole  of  the  Lnglifh,  on  condition  of  being 
united  to  the  trade  of  our  Eaft-India  company,  with  their  ex- 
clufive  pri\  ileges  and  immunities:  was  this  the  cafe,  I  would 
afk,  Whether  fuch  Britifh  monopoly  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  Britifh  trading  intereft  in  general,  by  reafon  that  a  par- 
ticular Britifh  company  only  pofleffed  that  trade  ?  Would  not 
this  be  a  new  acquifition  of  trade  to  the  kingdom,  by  taking 
fuch  a  proportion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  throw- 
ing it  into  our  own  ?  Could  the  trading  intereft  of  Great- 
Britain  in  general  complain  of  the  India  company,  as  being 
any  way  prejudicial  to  their  common  intereft,  in  depriving 
them  of  what  they  never  before  enjoyed  ?  And,  if  the  ex- 
clufive  right  in  the  fpice  trade  was  in  the  power  of  the  Mogul, 
or  any  other  prince,  to  grant  to  our  India  company,  and  it 
could  not,  confiftent  with  his  intereft,  be  granted  to  the 
fubjects  of  Great-Britain  in  general,  there  could  be  no  reafon 
to  complain  that  particulars  fhould  poflefs  it,  exclufiveof  the 
whole. 

To  make  this  point  more  unexceptionably  apparent.  Our 
American  plantations,  at  prefent,  depend  upon  the  labour  of 
negroes  for  their  various  productions.  If  ever  Great-Britain, 
by  the  wiles  and  machinations  of  her  rivals,  be  rendered  in- 
capableof  fupplying  her  own  plantations  with  negroes;  fhould 
we  not  be  under  the  neceffity  of  contracting  with,  fome  other 
nation,  who  could  fupply  them  ?  Suppofe  a  contract  for  this 
purpofe  was  made  either  with  the  French  or  the  Dutch,  who, 
having  fettlements  in  Africa,  might  be  capable  of  it ;  would 
not  this  be  throwing  fuch  an  additional  proportion  of  trade 
into  the  fcale  of  the  Dutch  or  the  French,  and  taking  the  fame 
out  of  our  own,  we  having  hitherto  fupplied  ourfelves  with 
negroes  ?  If  our  neceffity  for  negroes  was  ever  fo  great,  and  our 
whole  dependance  for  them  was  upon  another  nation :  fhould 
we  not  avoid,  if  poflible,  the  granting  fuch  contrail  to  the 
fubjedts  in  general  of  fuch  nation,  left,  while  they  were  exer- 
cifing  that  contract,  they  fhould  ruin  the  whole  trade  of 
England  to  her  own  plantations  ? 

Was  this  the  cafe,  can  we  fuppofe  that  fuch  nation  would 
not  be  thoroughly  fenfible  of  this  new  acquifition  of  commerce 
to  their  country,  and  that  it  was  leflening  that  of  Great-Britain 
in  the  like  proportion  ?  Can  we  fuppofe  that  the  trading  fub- 
jedls  in  general  of  fuch  nation  would  befounwifeastogrudge, 
or  endeavour  to  deprive  their  country  of,  fo  valuable  an  ad- 
dition of  trade,  becaufe  fuch  were  the  peculiar  circumftances 
thereof,  that  they  could  not  in  general  reap  the  benefit  of  it? 
England's  giving  fuch  a  power  to  any  other  nation  would  be 
as  ruinous  and  deftructive  of  her  trade,  navigation,  and  re- 
venues arifing  from  her  plantations,  as  it  would  be  to  the  Spa- 
niards, was  that  nation  to  leave  the  negro  contract  free  and 
open  to  the  fubjed'ts  in  general  of  any  nation  who  fupplied  it. 
ASSIENTIST:  thus  the  French  call  a  perfon  who  is  con- 
cerned, or  has  ftock,  in  an  afliento  company.  See  the  fore- 
going article. 
ASSURANCE,  or  INSURANCE,  a  term  in  commerce, 
particularly  foreign.  It  fignifies  a  fecurity,  or  afturance, 
given,  in  confideration  of  a  fum  of  money  paid,  in  hand,  of 
fo  much  per  cent,  to  an  infurer,  or  aflurer,  to  indemnify  the 
infured  from  fuch  Ioftes  as  fhall  be  fpecified  in  the  policy  of 
afturance,  fubferibed  by  the  infurer,  or  infurers,  for  that 
purpofe. 

The  rate  given  for  fuch  infurance  is  called  the  premio,  or 
premium. 

The  policy  is  commonly  printed,  and  muft  be  upon  ftamped 
paper. 
The  form  thereof  is  generally  as  follows : 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  A.  B.  of  London, 
as  well  in  his  own  name,  as  for  and  in  the  name  and  names 
of  all  and  every  other  perfon  or  perfons,  to  whom  the  fame 
doth,  may,  or  (hall  appertain,  in  part  or  in  all,  doth  make 
afturance,  and  caufeth  himfelf,  and  them,  and  every  of  them, 
to  be  infured,  loft  or  not  loft,  from  St.  Peterfburg  in  Ruftia, 
to  London, 

upon  any  kind  of  goods  and  merchandizes  whatfoever, 
loaden,  or  to  be  loaden,  aboard  the  good  fhip  called  the 
William  and  Mary  burden 

tons,  or  thereabouts,  whereof  is  maftcr,  under  God,  for  this 
prefent  voyage,  CD,  or  whoever  elfe  fhall  go  for  mafter  in 
the  faid  (hip,  or  by  whatfoever  other  name,  or  names,  the 
fame  fhip,  or  the  mafler  thereof  is,  or  (hall  be,  named,  or 
railed  ;  beginning  the  adventure  upon  the  faid  goods  and  mcr- 


cbandizes,  from   immediately  following  the  lo.'.ding  thereof 
aboard  the  laid  fhip  at  St.  Peterfbufgh  *. 

and  fo  fhall 
continue  and  endure,  until  the  faid  ftiip,  with  the  faid  goods 
and  merchandizes  whatfoever,  fhall    be  arrived  at  London, 

and  the 
fame  there  fafely  landed.  And  it  fhall  be  lawful  fcr  the  faid 
fhip,  in  this  voyage,  to  ftop  and  flay  at  any  ports  or  places 
whatfoever 

without  prejudice  to  this  infuranre.      The  faid  goods 
and  merchandizes   by  agreement  are,  and  fhall  be  valued  at 

without  further  account  to  be  given 
by  the  afturers  for  the  fame.  Touching  the  adventures  and 
perils  which  we  the  afturers  are  contented  to  hear,  and  do  take 
upon  us  in  this  voyage  :  they  are  of  the  feas,  men  of  war, 
fire,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieve?,  jettifons  f,  letters  of 
mart  and  counter-mart,  furprifals,  taking  at  fta,  arrefts,  re- 
ftraints  and  detainments  of  all  kings,  princes," and  people  of 
what  nation,  condition,  or  quality  foever,  barratry  §  of  the 
mafter  and  mariners,  and  of  all  other  perils,  loftes,  and  mif- 
fortunes  that  have,  or  {hall,  come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or 
da-mage  of  the  faid  goods  and  merchandizes,  &c.  or  any  part 
thereof.  And,  in  cafe  of  any  lol's  or  misfortune,  it  fb.aH  be 
lawful  to  the  afturers,  their  fadors,  fervants,  and  affigns,  to 
fue,  labour,  and  travel  for,  in  and  .about  the  defence,  fafe- 
guard,  and  recovery  of  the  faid  goods  and  merchandizes,  Sic. 
or  any  part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to  this  infurartce;  to 
the  charges  whereof  we  the  afturers  will  contribute  each  one 
according  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  his  fum  herein  aftured. 
And  it  is  agreed  by  us  the  infurers,  that  this  writing,  or  policy, 
of  afturance,  fhall  be  of  as  much  force  and  effect  as  the  fureft 
writing  or  policy  of  afturance,  heretofore  made  in  Lombard- 
ftreet,  or  elfewhere,  in  London.  And  fo  we  the  afturers  are 
contented,  and  do  hereby  promife  and  bind  ourfelves,  each 
one  for  his  own  part,  our  heirs,  executors,  and  goods,  for  the 
true  performance  of  the  premiftes,  confefiing  ourfelves  paid 
the  confideration  due  unto  us  for  this  afturance,  by  A.  B.  of 
London,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  per  cent. 

In  cafe  of  lofs,  to  abate  per  cent,  [and,  in  time  of 

War,  they  add,  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy.] 

In  witnefs  whereof  we  the  afturers  have  fubferibed  our 
names  and  fums.     Aftured  in  London  the 

1. 1  oo  I  G.  H,  for  one  hundred  pounds  per  me 
received. 

1.  200  E.  K,  for  two  hundred  pounds,  ditto. 
To  which  is  added  to  the  polices  for  merchandize  at  prefent 
the  following : 

N.  B.  Corn  and  fifh  are  warranted  free  from  all  average,  unlefs 
general,  or  the  fhip  be  ftranded.    Sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax 
hides,  and  fkins,  are  warranted  free  from  all  average  under  five 
pounds  per  cent,  all  other  goods,  the  fhip  and  freight  free 
from  all  average  under  three  pounds  per  cent,  unlefs  General 
or  the  fhip  be  ftranded. 

*  If  the  infurance  be  made  on  a  fhip.  the  words  in  the  policy 
are  — Upon  the  body,  tackle,  apparel,  ordnance,  munition, 
artillery,  boat,  and  other  furniture  in  the  good  fhip  or  vef- 

fel,  called,  &c. And  N  B.  is  added— The  (hip  and 

freight  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  three  pounds 
per  cent,  unlefs  general,  or  the  ihip  be  ftranded. 

f  Jettifon,  jetfon,  or  jetfan  (from  the  French  jetter,  i.  e. 
ejicer,  to  caft  away)  a  term  fignifying  any  thing  thrown 
out  of  a  fhip,  being  in  danger  of  a  wreck,  and  by  the  waves 
drove  on  fhore. 

§  Barratry,  or  barretry,  in  a  marine  fenfe,  is  when  the  mafler 
of  a  fhip  defrauds  the  owners  or  infurers,  whether  by  car- 
rying the  fhip  a  different  courfe  to  their  orders,  or  by  fink- 
ing her,  deferting  her,  or  embezzling  the  car^o. The 

fame  is  applicable  to  the  mariners  alfo,  when  they  breed 
diffenfions,  and  are  guilty  of  any  thing  injurious  to  the  fhip 
or  cargo,  &c.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Latin  baratro,  a 
rogue,  a  gallows :  others  from  the  Italian  barrataria,  cor- 
ruption, or  bribery  ;  and  others  from  the  old  French  word 
barat,  a  trick. 

This  is  the  form  when  the  afturance  is  made  by  a  number  of 
private  or  unincorporated  underwriters,  who  rcfort  to  private 
offices  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  thefe  policies  are  duly  entered,  or 
regiflered,  in  thefe  offices,  as  remaining  teftimonies  and  vouch- 
ers of  fuch  tranfaction. 

There  are,  befides  thefe  private  offices,  two  corporations  efta- 
blifhed  by  act  of  parliament  in  thecity  of  London,  forthis  pur- 
pofe.— The  one  called  the  Royal  Exchange  Aflurance,  and 
the  other  the  London  Afturance;  the  nature  and  caufe  of 
whofe  inftitution  I  fhall  give  an  account  of  prefently. 
In  the  43d  of  Elizabeth  it  was  lawful  for  the  lord  chancellor 
to  award  under  the  great  feal  one  ftanding  commiffion,  to  be 
renewed  yearly  at  leaft,  for  the  decifion  of  differences  arifing 
upon  policies  of  aflurance  in  London  ;  which  commiffion  Was 
directed  to  the  judge  of  the  admiralty,  the  recorder  of  Lon- 
don, two  doilors  of  the  civil  law,  two  common  lawyers,  and 

eight 


ASS 


ASS 


eight  merchants ;  which  commiffioners  were  to  meet  weekly, 
and  to  have  power  to  fumnioh  and  examine  witneffts,  and 
hear  and  determine  all  caufes  in  a  luminary  way,  fubjedt  to 
appeal  to  the  lord  Chancellor,  &c.  And,  in  the  13th  and 
14th  of  Charles  II.  feveral  additional  privileges  were  granted 
to  this  court,  which  was  a  court  of  equity  as  well  as  of  law  ; 
but,  at  prefent,  there  is  no  fuch  court  in  being,  and  caufes  of 
this  nature  are  tried  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 

The  Origin  of  the  London  and  the  Royal   Exchange 
Aflurance  Companies,  for  Shipping  and  Merchandizes. 


In  the  year  1720,  the  two  companies  of  aflurance,  that  of 
the  Royal  Aflurance,  headed  by  the  Lord  Onflow,  and  that 
of  the  London  Aflurance  by  the  Lord  Chetwyn  J,  iirft  had 
their  eftablifhment. 

Thofe  who  projedtcd  them,  had  been  very  induftrious  to  be- 
fpeak  the  countenance  of  the  Houfc  of  Commons,  for  which 
they  had  caufed  two  letters  to   be   pr.nted    and  given  to  the 
members.     But,  thefe    and    all    other    folicitations   having 
proved  ineffectual,  the  managers  for  the  two  companies  had 
recourfe  to  other  expedients  ;  and,   underftanding   that  the 
civil  lift  was  confiderably  in  arrears  (for  which  no  provision 
had  been,  or  could  conveniently  be  made  by  the  parliament, 
becaufe  the  grand  committee  of  fupply  had  been  inadvertently 
difmiffed)   they   offered   to   the  miniftry  600, OOO  I.   towards 
the   diicharge   of  that  debt,  in  cafe  they  might  obtain  the 
king's  charter,  with  the  parliamentary  fanction  for  the  efta- 
blifhment of  their  refpective  companies. 
The  miniftry,  being  at  a  lofs  for  means  to  pay  the  civil  lift 
debt,  readily   embraccJ  the  offer,  and   Mr.   Craggs   having 
the  day  before  prepared  the  leading  members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  Mr.    Aiflabie    prefented,   May  the  4th,    to   the 
houfe,  the  following  meflage  : 
«   His  majefty   having    received   feveral  petitions  fiom  great 

*  numbers  of  the  molt  eminent  merchants  of  the  city  of 
«  London,  humbly  praying  that  he  would  be  gracioufly 
«  pleafed  to  grant  them  letters  patent,  for  erecYmg  corpoia- 
«  tions  to  afi'ure  (hips  and  merchandize  ;  and  the   laid  mer- 

*  chants  having  offered  to  advance  and  pay  a  confiderable 
«  lum  of  money  for  his  majefly's  ufc,  in  cafe  they  may  ob- 
"  tain  letters  patents  accordingly  :  his  majefty  being  of  opi- 
«  nion,  that  eredting  two  fuch  corporations,  exclufive  only 
«  of  all  other  corporations  and  focieties  for  alluring  cf  fhips 
«  and  merchandizes,  urnler  proper  reftricfions  and  rcgula- 
«  tions,  may  be  of  great  advantage  and  fecurity  to  the  trade 

*  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  is  willing  and  defirous  to 
«  be  ftrengthened  by  the  advice  and  affiftance  of  this  houfe, 
«  in  matters  of  this  nature  and  importance.  He  therefore 
«  hopes  for  their  ready  concurrence,  to  fecure  and  confirm 

*  the  privileges  his  majefty  (hall  grant  to  fuch  corporations, 

*  and  to  enable  him  to  diicharge  the  debts  of  his  civil  go- 
«  vernment,  without  burdening  his  people  with  any  new  aid 
«  or  fupply.' 

Purfuant  to  the  meffage,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  enable  his 
majefty  to  grant  letters  of  incorporation  to  the  two  compa- 
nies, which  paffed  both  houfes,  and  received  the  royal  afient. 


The   Origin    of  the    two    Assurance  Companies 

ESTABLISHED    IN    THE    ClTY   OF    LoNDuN. 


By  6  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  His  majefty  was  impowercd  to  grant  two 
charters  for  aflurance  of  fhips  and  merchandize,  &c.  and  to 
incorporate  the  adventurers,  in  confideration  of  the  before- 
mentioned  fum  of  money,  by  them  to  be  advanced.  The 
ftatute  runs  : 

Se£h  1.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  his  majefty,  by  two  charters,  to 
grant  fuch  perfons,  who  fhall  be  named  therein,  and  ad- 
mitted as  members  into  the  faid  corporations,  fhall  be  each  a 
feparate  body  politic  and  corporate,  for  the  aflurance  of  fhips 
and  merchandizes  at  fea,  or  going  to  fea,  or  for  lending  mo- 
ney upon  bottomry.  And  the  faid  corporation  fhall  have 
power  to  chule  their  governors,,  directors,  and  other  officers; 
and  the  governors  and  directors  fhall  continue  in  their  office 
for  three  years ;  and,  in  cafe  of  death  or  removal,  be  fupplied 
as  fhall  be  prefcribed  in  the  charters;  and  each  of  the  fad 
corporations  fhall  be  capable  by  law  to  purchafe  lands,  not 
exceeding  locol.  per  ann. 

Sect.  4.  Each  of  the  two  corporations  fhall  be  obliged  to 
caufe  fuch  ftock  of  ready  money  to  be  provided,  as  fhall  be 
iufficient  to  anfwer  all  jull  demands  for  loffes,  and  fhall  fatisfy 
ali  fuch  demands  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  refufal  or  neglect,  the  par- 
ties a  flu  red  may  bring  adiion  of  debt,  Sec.  in  anv  of  his 
majefty's   courts  of    record    at  Weftminfter,    in  which    the 


ftock,  and  fhall  be  admitted  members,  but  no  perfon  fhatt 
be  intitled  to  any  greater  fhare  in  the  ftock,  than  the  moaef 
which  thev  fhall  have  paid. 

Sedt.  7.  The  corporation  fhall  have  power,  in  their  general 
courts,  to  call  in  from  their  members  any  farther  (urns  as 
fhall  be  adjudged  neceffary ;  and  in  cafe  any  member  fhall 
icfufe  to  pay  his  (hare  at  the  times  appointed,  by  notice  in 
the  Gazette,  and  upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  corpora- 
tion may  not  only  flop  the  dividends  payable  to  fuch  member, 
but  alio  Hop  the  transfers  of  the  fhares  of  fuch  defaulter,  and 
charge  him  with  intereft  at  8  per  cent,  per  ann.  and,  if  the 
principal  and  intereft  fhall  be  unpaid  three  Months,  the  cor- 
porations, or  their  courts  of  diiedtors,  may  authorize  per- 
fons to  fell  fo  much  of  the  ftock  of  fuch  defaulter,  as  will  fa- 
tisfy the  fame;  and  the  money  fo  called  in  fhall  be  deemed 
capital  ftock.  Neverthelefs,  the  corporations  in  a  general 
court  may  caufe  any  fums  called  in  to  be  divided  amongffc 
the  then  members,  and  the  fhares  in  the  capital  fhall  be  pro- 
portionabiy  abated. 

Sedt.  8.  For  enabling  the  corporation  to  lend  money  on  par- 
liamentary (canities,   they  fhall  have  power  to  borrow  mo- 
ney upon  bonds,   under  their  common  feal,  at  fuch  intereft, 
for  any  time  not  lefs  than  fix  months,  as  they  fhall  think  fit, 
fo  as  the  principal  fhall  not  exceed  the  principal  monies  then 
owing  to  them  on    fuch  parliamentaiy  fecurities  ;  and  fuch 
bonds  fhaJl  not  be  chargeable  with  (lamp  duties. 
Sect.  9.  The  fhares  in  the  capital  ftock  fhall  be  transferrabic 
and  devifable  ;  and  their  bonds  fhall  be  affignable  and  reco- 
verable, as  his  majefty  by  the  charters  fhall  prefcribe;  and  the 
capital  ftock  fh.ill   be  adjudged    a  perfonal,  and  not  a  real 
eftate,  and  fhall  go  to  the  executors,  and  not  to  the  heir. 
Seel.  10.  The  ftock  fhall  be  exempted   from  taxes,  and  no 
governor,   dircaor,  or  other  Officer  of  the  corporation,  fhall 
for  that  caufe  be  difabled   from  being  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, nor  refped  of  fuch  (hare  be  liable  to  be  a  bankrupt  ; 
and  no  ftock  in  the  corporation  (hall   be  fubject  to  foreign 
attachment  by  the  cuftom  of  London,  or  otherwife. 
Sect.  1 1 .  His  majefty,  by  the  faid  charters,  may  grant  to  each 
of  the  corporations  power  to   make  by  laws,   and  fuch  far- 
ther powers  relating  to  the  aflurance  of  fhips,  &c.  or  lending 
money  upon  bottomry,  as  to  him  fhall  fcem  meet. 
Sect.  12.   All  other  corporations,  and  all  partnerfhips  for  af- 
furing  fhips  or  merchandizes  at  fea,  or   for  lending  money 
upon   bottomry,  fhall  b?  rcftrained  from  underwriting  any 
policies,  or  making  any  contracts  for  aflurance   of  fhips  or 
merchandizes  at  fea,  or  going  to  fea,  and  from  lending  mo- 
ney by  way  of  bottomry  ;  and  if  any  corporation,  or  perfons 
adting  in  Inch  partnerfhip  (other  than  one  of  the  two  corpo- 
rations to  be  eftablifhed)  (hall  underwrite  any  fuch  policy, 
or  make  fuch  contract  for  aflurance  of  fhips,  &c.  or  a°ree  to 
take  any  premium  for  fuch  policies,  every  fuch  policy  fhall 
be  void,  and  every   fum   fo  underwritten  fhall  be  forfeited, 
and  may  be  recovered  ;  one  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  the  crown, 
the  other  to  the  perfon  who  (hail  fue  for  the  fame  in  any  court 
of  record  at  Weftminfter.     And  if  any  corporation,  or  per- 
fons adting  in  fuch  partnerfliip,  agree  to  lend  money  by  way 
of  bottomry  contrary  to  this  act,  the  fecurity  fhall  be  void, 
and  fuch  agreement  fhall  be  adjudged  an  ufurious  contract : 
neverthelefs,  any  particular  perfon  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  under- 
write policies,  or  may  lend  money  by  way  of  bottomry,  fo  as 
the  fame  be  not  on  the  account  or  rifque  of  a  corporation, 
or  of  perfons  adting  in  partnerfhip. 

Sect.  13.  If  any  perfon  fhall  forge  the  common  feal  of  either 
of  the  corporations,  or  counterfeit  or  alter  any  policy  orobli- 
gation  under  the  common  feal,  or  (hall  offer  to  difpofe  of,  or 
pay  away,  any  fuch  counterfeited  or  altered  policy,  &c. 
knowing  the  fame  to  be  fuch,  or  fhall  demand  the  money 
therein  contained  of  either  of  the  corporations,  knowing  fuch 
policy,  &c.  to  be  counterfeited,  Sic.  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  corporation,  or  any  other  perfon,  fuch  offender  being 
convicted,  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
Sedt.  14.  No  perfon  fhall  be  capable  of  being  elected  <*over- 
nor,  fub-governor,  deputy-governor,  or  director,  of  either 
of  the  laid  corporations,  during  the  time  he  fhall  be  gover- 
nor, &c.  of  the  other  corporation  ;  and,  if  any  governor, 
&c.  or  member  of  either  of  the  faid  corporations,  having 
any  fhare  in  the  capital  ftock  of  that  corporation,  fhall  in  his 
own  name,  or  in  the  name  of  any  other,  purchafe  any  fhare 
in  the  ftock  of  the  other  corporation,  the  fhare  fo  purchafed 
fhall  be  forfeited  ;  one  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  the 
other  to  the  profecutor,  to  be  recovered  as  before-mentioned, 
Seft.  15.  Upon  three  years  notice  to  be  printed  in  the  Ga- 
zette, and  affixed  upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  by  authority  of 
parliament,  at  any  time  within    31    years,  to    be  reckoned 


"piaintiffs  may" declare,"  that  the  fame  corporation  iVindebted  I      fro™  the  d;Ues  °f  the  two  charters,    and    upon   payment  by 
to  them  in  the  monies  demanded,  and  have  not  paid  the  fame        parliament   t0  the  corP°rat.ons  of  the  fums  of  300,000!. 


according  to  this  ad. 
Sea.  6.  The  corporations,  in  general  courts,  may  raife  fuch 
capital  ftocks,  either  by  taking  fubferiptions  of  particular 
perfons,  or  by  calls  of  money  from  their  members,  or  by 
fuch  other  ways,  as  to  fuch  general  courts  fhall  feem  expe 
dient;  and  all  fubtcribers  fhall  have  a  fhare  in  the  capital 
Vol.  I. 


which  the  corporations  were  to  pay  to  his  majefty  without 
intereft,  the  corporations  fhall  ceafe  ;  and  any  vote  of  the' 
Houfe  of  Commons,  fignified  by  the  Speaker  in  writing,  to 
be  infeited  in  the  Gazette,  and  affixed  on  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, fhall  be  deemed  fufficient  notice. 
Sea.  16.  If,  after  the  expiration  of  31  years,  his  majefty 
fhall  judge  the  farther  continuance  of  the  faid  corporations 
Kk  to 
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jtbbe  hurtful  to  the  public,  it  (hall  be  lawful,  by  letters  pa- 
tents under  the  great  feal,  to  make  void  the  fame  corpora-1 
tions  ;  that  the  fame  (hall  become  void  accordingly  without 
any  inquifition,  Icire  facias,  &c. 

Seel  17.  In  cafe  the  corporations  (hall  be  redeemed  within 
31  years,  or  be  revoked  by  letters  patents  after  31  years,  the 
fame  corporations,  or  any  corporation  with  like  powers,  &c. 
fhall  not  be  grantable  again. 

Seel.  26.  It  (hall  be  lawful  for  the  South-Sea  company,  and 
for  the  Eaft-India  company,  to  lend  on  the  bottom  of  any 
fhip,  and  on  the  goods  on  board  any  fhip,  in  the  fervice  of 
the  faid  companies  refpecYively,  to  any  captains,  or  other 
perfons  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  companies,  any  mo- 
ney by  way  of  bottomry,  this  a£l  notwithstanding. 
Seel.  29.  If  any  governor,  or  member  of  either  of  the  cor- 
porations, (hall,  on  account  of  the  faid  corporations,  lend  to 
his  majefty  money  by  way  of  loan,  or  anticipation  on  any 
p  rtof  tue  revenues,  other  than  fuch  funds  on  which  a  credit 
of"  loan  (hill  be  granted  by  parliament,  the  faid  governor, 
&c.  or  other  member  confenting  to  fuch  loan,  being  con- 
victed thereof,  {hall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  fums  fo 
lent  ;  one  fifth  part  to  the  informer,  to  be  recovered  in  any 
court  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  by  aclion  of  debt,  &c.  and 
the  refidue  to  be  difpofed  of  to  public  uies,  as  fhall  be  direct- 
ed by  parliament. 

S  au  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  27.  fe£f.  26.  The  corporation,  called 
the  London  Affurance,  having  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
111,2501.  in  part  of  300000I.  and  having  covenanted  to 
pay  38,7  =  01  the  farther  part  thereof  in  three  months,  and 
th  corporation,  called  the  Royal  Exchange  Afiurance,  hav- 
ing done  the  like,  the  refidue  of  the  faid  fums,  amounting 
together  to  300,0001.  fhall  be  releafed. 
By  flat.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  feci.  25.  Where  the  Royal  Ex- 
change Affurance  and  the  London  AfTurances  are  fubjecled  to 
pay  double  damages  befides  cofts,  the  plaintiffs  fhall  recover 
againft  them  only  fingle  damages  and  cofts. 
By  ftat.  1 1  Geo.  I.  cap.  30.  fed.  43.  On  all  aclions  of  debt 
againft  either  of  the  corporations,  called  the  Royal  Exchange 
Affurance  and  the  London  Affurance,  upon  any  policies  under 
the  common  feal,  for  the  affuring  of  any  fhip  or  merchan- 
dizes at  fea,  or  going  to  fea,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  faid 
corporations  to  plead  generally,  that  they  owe  nothing  to 
the  plaintiff;  and  in  all  aclions  of  covenant  againft  either  of 
the  faid  corporations  upon  any  policy  under  the  common 
feal,  for  the  affuring  any  fhip  or  merchandizes  at  fea,  or  going 
to  fea,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  each  of  the  corporations  to  plead 
generally,  that  they  have  not  broke  the  covenant  in  fuch  po- 
licy contained  ;  and,  if  thereupon  iffue  be  joined,  it  fhall  be 
lawful  for  the  jury  to  give  fuch  part  only  of  the  fum  demand- 
ed, if  it  be  an  aclion  of  debt,  or  {o  much  in  damage,  if  it  be 
an  aclion  of  covenant,  as  it  fhall  appear  upon  the  evidence, 
that  the  plaintiff  ought  in  juftice  to  have. 
Seel.  44..  When  any  veffel  or  merchandizes  fhall  be  infured, 
a  policy  duly  ftamped  fhall  be  iffued  or  made  out,  within  three 
days  at  fartheft  ;  and  the  infurer,  neglecling  to  make  out  fuch 
policy,  fhall  forfeit  100 1.  to  be  recovered  and  divided  as 
other  penalties  may  be,  by  the  laws  relating  to  the  (lamp 
duties ;  and  all  promiffory  notes  for  affurances  of  fhips  or 
merchandizes  at  fea,  or  going  to  fea,  are  declared  void. 
The  policies  of  affurance  are  now  a-days  fo  general,  that  al- 
moft  all  thofe  curious  queftions  that  former  ages,  and  the  ci- 
vilians according  to  the  marine  law,  and  the  common  lawyers 
too,  have  controverted,  are  now  out  of  debate  ;  fcarce  any 
misfortune  that  can  happen,  or  provifion  to  be  made,  but  the 
fame  is  taken  care  for  in  the  policies  that  are  ufed  at  prefent; 
for  they  infure  againft  heaven  and  earth,  ftorms,  enemies, 
pirates,  rovers,  &c.  or  whatfoever  detriment  fhall  happen,  or 
come  to  the  thing  infured,  is  provided  for. 
Affurances  are  of  various  forts,  fome  being  to  places  certain, 
others  general  :  thofe  that  are  made  to  places  certain,  are 
commonly  upon  goods  laden,  or  to  be  laden  abroad  out- 
ward, and  until  the  fame  adventure  fhall  be  laid  afhote  at 
fuch  a  port. 

Or  upon  goods  laden,  or  to  be  laden,  homeward,  in  fuch  a 
fhip,  till  the  adventure  fhall  likewife  be  landed. 
Or  elfe  upon  goods  out  and  in,  with  liberty  to  touch  at  all 
ports  as  are  mentioned  in  the  policy. 

So  likewife  on  fhips  that  go  trading  voyages,  as  round  to 
Cadiz,  and  that  it  fhall  be  lawful,  after  the  (hip's  delivery  of 
the  goods  there,  to  take  in  at  the  fame  port  another  cargo, 
and  with  that  proceed  to  the  Weft-Indies,  or  other  ports,  and 
back  again  to  Cadiz,  and  from  thence  to  London;  this  po- 
licy, being  general  and  dangerous,  feldom  procures  fub- 
fcriptions,  or  at  lcaft  very  chargeable  ones. 
As  goods  and  merchandizes  are  commonly  infured,  fo  like- 
wife  are  the  fhips,  their  tackle  and  furniture  :  but,  in  regard 
there  feldom  happens  a  voyage  but  fomewhat  is  miffing  or 
loft,  the  premium  commonly  runs  higher  than  for  mer- 
chandize. 

Affurances  may  be  made  on  goods  fent  by  land,  fo  likewife 
on  hoys  and  the  like,  and  may  be  made  on  the  heads  of 
men  ;  as  if  a  man  is  going  for  the  Streights,  and  perhaps  is 
in  fome  fear  that  he  may  be  taken  by  the  Moors  or  Turkifh 
pirates,   and  fo  made  a  (lave,  (or  the  redemption  of  whom  a 


ranfom  muft  be  paid,  he  may  advance  a  premium  accordingly 
upon  a  policy  of  affurance;  and,  if  there  be  a  caption,  the 
affurer  muft  anfwer  the  ranfom,  that  is  fecured  to  be  paid  on 
the  policy. 

Remarks. 

Here  follow  fome  obfervations  in  regard  to  affurances  on 
fhippingand  merchandizes,  and  fome  of  the  principal  cafes 
relating  thereto,  as  they  have  been  adjudged  in  our  courts 
of  law. 

If  the  perfon  whofe  name  is  ufed  in  the  affurance,  be  in  time 
of  war  taken  to  be  no  friend  to  the  (Tate,  there  is  danger  to 
pay  the  affurance,  if  after  the  fubfeription  of  the  affurer,  the 
goods  fhould  be  arrefted  and  made  forfeited,  to  anfwer  the 
fame  to  the  prince,  as  it  often  happens  *.  Lex  Mercat.  by 
Malines,  and  Molloy  de  jure  marit. 

*  If  this  be  law,   how  does  it  confift  with   the  infurance  of 
the  (hipping  and  merchandize  of  enemies  in  times  of  war? 

If  goods  are  ftolen  or  embezzled  on  fhipboard,  the  mafter, 
not  the  aflurer,  is  refponfible.  So  if  the  goods  be  loft  in  de- 
fault of  the  pilot  f.     Lex  Mercat.  Malines. 

•f  Here  we  fee,   that   an   indemnification  from  theft,  in  the 
policy,  is  liable  to  exception, 

Thofe  affurances  are  moil  dangerous,  when  there  are  thefe 
words  inferted,  loft  or  not  loft  ;  which  is  commonly  done, 
when  a  fhip  hath  been  long  miffing,  and  no  tidings  can  be 
had  ;  the  premio  (efpecially  in  time  of  war)  will  run  very 
high,  fometimes  30  or  40  per  cent,  and  though  it  happens, 
at  the  time  that  the  fubfeription  is  made,  the  fhip  is  call 
away,  yet  the  affurers  muft  anfwer. 

But,  if  the  party  that  caufed  the  affurance  to  be  made,  faw 
the  fhip  wrecked,  or  had  certain  intelligence  thereof,  fuch 
(ubfeription  will  not  oblige,  the  fame  being  accounted  a 
mere  fraud  J.     Locinius,  lib.  2.  cap.  5.   §  9,  10. 

J  This  (hews,  that  infurers  ought  to  cad  about  for  the  beft 
intelligence. 

So  likewife  if  the  affured,  having  a  rotten-veffel,  fhall  affure 
upon  the  fame  more  than  (he  is  worth,  and  afterwards  give 
order  that,  going  out  of  the  port,  fhe  fhould  be  funk  or 
wrecked,  this  will  be  fraudulent,  and  not  oblige  the  affurers 
to  anfwer.  Arthur  Stockden's  cafe.  Mich.  26  Car.  II.  in 
B.  R.  Afterwards  convicted  by  information  for  the  fraud. 
One  having  a  doubtful  account  of  his  (hip  that  was  at  fea, 
viz.  that  a  fhip,  defcribed  like  his,  was  taken,  infired  her^ 
without  giving  any  information  to  the  infurers  of  what  he  had 
heard,  either  as  to  the  hazard,  or  circumftances,  which  might 
induce  him  to  believe  that  his  fhip  was  in  great  danger,  if 
not  aclually  loft. 

The  infurers  bring  a  bill  for  an  injuncYion,  and  to  be  re- 
lieved againft  the  infurance  as  fraudulent. 
Lord  chancellor  declared,  That  the  infured  had  not  dealt 
fairly  with  the  infurers  in  this  cafe  ;  he  ought  to  have  dif- 
clofed  to  them  what  intelligence  he  had  of  the  (hip's  being 
in  danger,  and  which  might  induce  him,  at  leaft,  to  fear 
that  it  was  loft,  though  he  had  no  certain  account  of  it,  for, 
if  this  had  been  difcovered,  iris  impoffibleto  think,  that  the 
infurers  would  have  infured  the  fhip  at  (0  final  1  a  premium, 
fo  that  the  concealing  of  this  intelligence  is  a  fraud. 
Wherefore  decreed  the  policy  be  delivered  up  with  cofts,  but 
the  premium  to  be  paid  back,  and  allowed  out  of  the  cofts. 
This  was  in  the  cafe  of  Da  Cofta  verfus  Scanderet.  The 
fame  point  was  determined  by  Lord  Macclesfield  in  the  fol- 
lowing term,  in  the  cafe  of  Weaver  verfus  Fowler.  2  P.  Wil- 
liams, 170. 

In  the  year  1678,  one  Newnham,  Perkins,  and  Stoakes  were 
owners  of  a  veffel  called  the  May-flower-ketch,  the  veilel 
coming  laden  with  wines,  on  the  account  of  Ficrbraffe  and 
Stone,  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight  ;  Perkins,  being  then  in  the  fame 
place,  contrives  with  one  Ivy,  the  mafter,  to  fell  the  freight- 
ers goods  privately  ;  and,  that  being  efTecled,  to  go  out  to 
fea  fome  fmall  diftance  from  the  ifle,  and  there  privately  finlc 
the  veffel,  and  pretend  fhe  (Truck,  and  then  foundered  by  the 
extremity  of  weather.  The  plot  being  laid,  Perkinshaftens 
up  to  London,  and  makes  a  policy  of  affurance  on  the  vel- 
fel ;  which  being  done,  he  remits  his  orders  to  Ivy,  to  put  in 
execution  his  contrivance,  who  accordingly  did  ;  and,  the 
goods,  or  the  beft  of  them,  being  difpofed  of,  (lands  out  to 
fea,  and  then  with  his  own  hands,  by  the  force  of  an  iron 
crow,  makes  a  hole  in  the  hold,  and  then  in  his  long  boat, 
(the  crew  perceiving  the  veffel  to  be  finking)  conveys  himfe'f 
and  mariners  aftiore  ;  Ivy  remits  up  advice  of  the  lofs,  and 
Perkins,  (as  if  he  had  never  known  any  thing  of  the  matter) 
demands  the  monies  affured,  and  thereupon  biings  an  aclion 
for  the  fame;  but,  before  the  caufe  came  to  a  trial,  Fier- 
braffe  and  Stone  brin<i  trover  againft  Perkins,  and  thereupon 
the  whole  praclice  came  our,  and  a  verdicl  was  had  againft 
the  defendant,  with  this  further,  That,  if  Perkins  would 
proceed  on  his  aclion  on  the  affurance,  he  muft  expecl  thac 
this  praclice  and  fraud  of  his  would  tota'ly  poifon  his  af- 
furance j 
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furance;  and  thereupon,  being  well  advifed,  never  proceed- 
ed.   Hill.  32  Car.  Ii.  B.  R. 

Thomas  Knight,  Efq;  againft  Richard  Cambridge. 

Cambridge,  an  infurer,  brought  a  writ  of  error  upon  a  judg- 
ment given  ag  unit  him  in  the  Common  Pleas,  in  an  action 
brought  by  rh     plaintiff  upon  a  policy   of  infurance  of  the 
{hip  Riga  Merchant,  at  and   from  Port  Mahon  to  London. 
And  ferjeanc  Brandthwaite  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  infilled, 
that  the  judgment  was  erroneous,  becaufe  the  breach  whs  ill 
afligii'  d  .   becaufe  the   policy  was,   that  the  defendant  Cam- 
bri'Vc  Ihouhl  infure  th -  faid  fhip,  amongother  things,  againft 
the  barretry  of   the  mafter,  and  all  other  dangers,   damages, 
and  misfortunes   which  fti  >uld  happen  to  the  prejudice  and 
damage  of  the  (aid  fhip  ;  and  the  breach  affigned  was,   th  it 
the  (hip  in  the  faid  voyage,  per  fraudem  et  negligentiani  ma- 
giftri  navis  prsedidae  depreffa  et  (ubmerla  fuit,  et  totaliter  per- 
dita  et  amiffa  fuit,  et  nullius  valoris  devenit. 
This  he  infifted  was  not  within  the  word,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  barretry  ;  but   the  breach   fhould  have  been  expreffed, 
that  the  (hip  was  loft  by  the  barretry  of  the  mafter.   Befides, 
the  owner  of  the  goods  has  a  remedy  againft  the  owners  of 
the  fhip,  for  any  prejudice  he  receives  by  the  fraud,  or  neglect 
of  the  mafter;  and  therefore  there  is  the  lefs  reafon  the  in- 
fu-er  fhould  be  liable,     Befides,    if  the  word  barretry  fhould 
import  fraud,  yet  it  does  not  import  neglect ;   and    the  fact 
here  alledgcd  is,  that  the   (hip  was  loft  by  the  fraud  and  ne- 
glect of  the  mafter.      But  the  court  was  unanimoully  of  opi- 
nion, that  there  was  no  occafion  to  aver  the  fact  in  the  very 
Words  of  the  policy,  but,  if  the  fart  alledgcd  came  within  the 
meaning  of  the  words  in  the  policy,  it  is  fuflkient.  Now  bar- 
ren y  imports  fraud,  Du  Frefne  Gloffar.  verbo  baratria  fraus, 
dolus.  And  he  that  commits  afiaud,  may  properly  be  faid  to 
be  guilty  of  a  neglect,  viz..  of  his  duty.  Barretry  of  a  mafter 
is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  mailer's  running  away  with  the 
fhip  ;   and  the  general  woids   in  the  policy  ought  to  be  con- 
ftrued  to  extend  to  loffes  ot  the  like  nature  as  thofe  mention- 
ed before  :   now  lodes  ariling  Irom  the  fraud  of  the  mafter  are 
of  the  fame  nature,   as  if  he  had   run  away  with  the  (hip, 
fuppofinu  barretry,  was   to  be  confined    to    that,    which  it  is 
not,   becaufe  ii  import',  any  fraud.      And  judgment  was  af- 
firmed, A,  ril  77,  1724.     '  ord  Raymond  1349.     So  that,  if 
the  affurance  is   againft  the  barretry  of  the  mafter,  and  the 
breach  afligned  is,  that  the  fhip   was  loft   bv  the  fraud  and 
neglect  of  the  mnfter,  this  is  proper  ;  i'.  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  policy,  and   it    is   not  neccfiary  to  ufe  the  very 
words.     See  the  article  Barretry. 

Green  verfus  Young. 

In  evidence  upon  the  trial  in  an  action  upon  a  policy  of  in- 
furance, the  cafe  appeared  to  be,  That  the  infurers  agreed 
to  in. ure  the  fhip  from  her  arrival  at  in  Jamaica, 

during  her  voyage  to  London  ;  and  an  embargo  was  laid  upon 
the  fhip  by  the  government  ;  and  afterwards  they  feized  the 
(hip,  and  converted  it  into  a  fire  fhip,  and  offered  to  pay  the 
owner?.  And  the  queftion  was,  if  this  would  excufe  the  in- 
furers ?  and  Holt,  chief  jufiice,  feemed  to  incline,  that  it 
would  riot,  and  that  it  was  within  the  word>,  detention  of 
prince;,  &c.  but  he  gave  no  abfolute  opinion,  becaufe  the 
caufe  was  refeirtd  to  three  foremen  of  the  jury.  In  the  fame 
cafe  he  faid,  that  if  a  policy  of  affurance  be  made  to  begin 
from  the  departuie  of  the  fhip  from  England,  until,  &c.  and 
after  the  departure  damage  happens,  &c.  and  then  the  fhip 
deviates;  though  the  policy  is  dilcharged  fiom  the  time  of 
the  dtviation,  yet,  for  the  damages  fuftained  before  the  de- 
viation, the  infurers  fhall  make  fatisfaction  to  the  infured. 
Lord  Raymond  840.  So  that,  if  the  government  lay  an  em- 
bargo upon  a  fhip,  and  afterwards  feize  her,  and  convert  her 
into  a  fire  fhip,  the  infurers  are  liable. 

A  policy  againft  reftraint  of  princes  will  not  extend  to  prac- 
tices againft  ihe  laws  of  countries,  to  a  feizure  for  not  pay- 
ing cuftom,  and  the  like.     2  Vern.  176. 

Goddard  verfus  Garrett. 

The  defendant  had  lent  money  on  a  bottomry  bond,  but  had 
no  intereft  in  the  fhip  or  cargo  ;  the  money  lent  was  300  1. 
and  he  infured  450  I.  on  the  fhip  ;  the  plaintiff's  bill  was  to 
have  the  policy  deliveied  up,  by  reafon  the  defendant  was  not 
concerned  in  point  of  intereft,  as  to  the  fhip  or  cargo.  Cur. 
Take  it  that  the  law  is  fettled,  that,  if  a  man  has  no  intereft, 
and  infures,  the  infurance  is  void,  although  it  be  expreffed 
in  the  policy,  interefted  or  not  interefted ;  and  the  reafon  the 
law  goes  upon  is,  that  thefe  infurances  are  made  for  the  en- 
couragement of  trade,  and  not  that  perfons  unconcerned  in 
trade,  nor  interefted  in  the  fhip,  fhould  profit  by  it ;  and, 
where  one  would  have  benefit  of  the  infurance,  he  muft  re- 
nounce all  intereft  in  the  fhip.  And  the  reafon  why  the  law 
allows  that  a  man,  having  fome  intereft  in  the  fhip  or  cargo, 
may  infure  more,  or  five  times  as  much,  is,  that  a  merchant 
cannot  tell  how  much,  or  how  little,  his  factor  may  have  in 
readinefs  to  lade  on  board  his  fhip.  And  it  was  faid,  that  the 
ufual  intereft  allowed  on  bottomry  was  3 1,  per  cent,  per  men- 


fern,  and  you  may  infure  at  6  or  7  per  cent,  for  the  voyage  : 

fo,  if  this  practice  might  be  allowed,  a  man  might  be  fure  to 

gain  30,  or  more,  per  cent.     Per  cur.     Decree  the  policy  of 

infurance,   to  be  delivered  up,  to  be  cancelled. 

Note,  that,  in  this  cafe,  notice  was  taken  in  the  policy,  that 

it  was  to  infure  money  on  bottomry. 

Note  alfo,  that,  in  this  cafe,  the  fhip  furvived  the  time  limited 

in  the  bottomry  bond,  and  was  loft  within  the  time  limited 

in  the  policy.      So,  if  infurance  good,  the  defendant  might 

be  intitted  to  the  money  on  the  bond,  and  alfo  on  the  policy. 

2  Vein.  269,  270. 

The  cafe  of  Le  Pypre  againft  Farr,  on  a  policy  of  infurance 
on  goods  by  agreement  valued  at  600  1.  and  the  infured 
not  to  be  obliged  to  prove  any  intereft. 

Lord  chancellor  ordered  the  defendant  to  difcover  what  goods 
he  put  on  board  ;  for,  although  the  defendant  offered  to  re- 
nounce all  intereft  to  the  insurers,  yet  he  referred  it  to  a 
mafter  to  examine  the  value  of  the  goods  faved,  and  to  de- 
duct it  out  of  the  value,  or  fum,  of  600  1.  at  which  the  goods 
were  valued  by  the  agiecincnt.     2  Vern.  7 16. 

Harman  againft  Vanhatton. 

The  defendant  lent  the  plaintiff  250  1.  on  a  bottomry  bond, 
and  afterwards  infured  on  the  fame  lhip  ;  but  the  infurance 
was  larger,  as  to  the  voyage,  there  being  liberty  t<>  go  to 
other  ports  and  places,  than  what  were  contained  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  bottomry  bond.  The  fhip  being  loft,  the  de- 
fendant recovered  the  money  on  the  policy  of  infurance,  and 
alfo  put  the  bottomry  bond  in  iuit  :  the  fhip,  though  loft» 
had  deviated  from  the  voyage  mentioned  in  the  bond,  in 
going  to  Virgin  Gardo  to  buy  fait. 

The  plaintiff  brought  his  bill,  pretending  the  defendant  ought 
not  to  have  a  double  fatisfaction  to  recover  both  on  the  infu- 
rance, and  alfo  on  the  bond,  he  having  infured  only  in  refpect 
of  the  money  he  had  lent  on  bottomrv,  and  had  no  other  in- 
tereft in  the  (hip  or  cargo;  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  would 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  affurance,  paying  the  premium, 
Sed  non  allocatur.  So  that,  if  one  lends  money  on  a  bot- 
tomrv bond,  and  afterwards  infures  on  the  fame  fhip,  and  the 
fhip  is  loft,  he  fhall  have  both  the  benefit  of  the  infurance, 
and  the  money  due  on  the  bond  too. 

The  defendant  having  paid  the  premium,  was  intitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  policy,  and  run  the  rifquc,  whether  the  fhip  was, 
loft  or  not;  and  the  infurers  might  as  well  pretend  to  have  aid 
of  the  bottomry  bond,  and  to  difcount  the  money  recovered 
thereon,  as  the  plaintiff  to  have  the  money  recovered  on  the 
policy,  to  eafe  the  bottomry  bond.  So  that  paying  the  pre- 
mium intitles  the  party  to  the  benefit  of  the  infurance. 
The  plaintiff"  alio  charged,  that  the  defendant  haJ  promifed 
and  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  bond,  on  the  pl.iintiff  s  making 
up  the  money  recovered  on  the  policy,  as  much  as  he  lent  on 
the  bond,  with  interelts  and  cofts,  and  proved  fuch  offer  and 
promife.  Sed  non  allocatur.  It  was  but  nudum  pactum,  a 
voluntary  offer,  and  on  condition  that  the  money  was  then 
paid,  and  it  was  not  complied  with.  So  that  an  offer  to  de- 
liver up  a  bond  upon  terms  not  complied  with  is  not  binding, 
and,  if  made  without  confideration,  is  nudum  pactum. 
2  Vern.  717,  718. 

If  a  merchant  infures  fuch  a  fhip  generally,  and  in  the  policy 
it  is  expreffed  of  fuch  a  burthen,  the  fhip  happens  then  to  be 
laden,  and  after  mifcarries,  the  infurer  fhall  not  anfwer  for 
I  the  goods,  but  only  for  the  fhip.  Locinius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 
§  7,  9,  10. 

It  matters  not  in  the  policy,  whether  the  particular  wares 
and  goods  are  named,  but  generally  the  principal  wares,  and 
all  other  commodities  laden  or  to  be  laden,  for  the  infured, 
or  for  his  account,  or  for  any  other. 

If  a  fhip  be  infured  from  the  port  of  London  to  Cadiz,  and, 
before  the  fhip  breaks  ground,  takes  fire,  and  is  burned,  the 
affurers  in  fuch  cafe  fhall  not  anfwer,  for  the  adventure  begins 
not  till  the  fhip  is  gone  from  the  port  of  London  ;  but,  if 
the  words  had  been,  At,  and  from  the  port  of  London,  there 
they  would  upon  fuch  a  misfortune  have  been  made  liable. 
Mol.  de  Jure  Marit.  ~ 

If  fuch  an  affurance  had  been  from  London  to  Cadiz,  and  the 
fhip  had  broke  ground,  and  afterwards  been  driven  by  ftorm 
to  the  port  *  of  London,  and  there  had  took  fire,  the  infurers 
muft  have  anfwered  ;  for  the  very  breaking  of  ground  front 
the  port  of  London  was  an  exception  of  the  voyage.  Mol. 
de  Jure  Marit. 

*  The  port  of  London  extends  from  the  North  Foreland  iri  the 
ifle  of  Thanet,  over  in  a  line  to  the  Nafe  in  Effex,  and  from 
thence  to  London  Bridge. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  at  Cadiz  infures  a  fhip  from 
thence  to  London,  if  a  lofs  happens,  the  affurer,  if  he  comes 
into  England,  fhall  anfwer  by  the  common  law ;  for  though 
the  place  where  the  fubfeription  was  made,  and  the  premium 
given,  was  in  a  foreign  country,  yet  that  is  not  material ;  tor 
the  action  that  is  brought,  isgrounded  on  thepiomife,  which 
is  tranfuory,  and  not  local  j  and  fo  it  was  adjudged,  where 
o  the 
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the  defendant,  in  confideration  of  10  1.  had  infured,  that,  if 
the  plaintiff's  {hip  and  goods  did  not  come  fafe  to  London,  he 
would  pay  ioo  1.  afterwards  the  (hip  was  robbed  on  the  fea  ; 
and  in  an  action  brought  for  the  ioo  1.  the  plaintiff"  had  judg- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  robbery,  or  lofs,  was  on  the  main 
fea,  and  the  fubfcription  out  of  the  realm.  Mol. 
If,  after  a  policy  of  affurance,  a  damage  happens,  and  after- 
wards in  the  fame  voyage  a  deviation,  yet  the  infured  fhall 
recover  for  what  happened  before  the  deviation,  for  the  policy 
is  difcharged  from  the  time  of  the  deviation  only.  Salic.  444. 
—  Straache  cited  in  Shower,  325. 

If  goods  are  infured  in  fuch  a  fhip,  and  afterwards  in  the  voy- 
age it  happens  (he  becomes  leaky  and  crazy,  and  the  fuper- 
cargo  and  mafter,  by  confent,  become  freighters  of  another 
veffel  for  the  fafe  delivery  of  the  goods  ;  and  then,  after  her 
relading,  the  fecond  veffel  mifcarries*  ;  the  affurers  are  dif- 
charged :  but,  if  there  be  thefe  words,  The  goods  laden  to  be 
tranlported  and  delivered  at  fuch  a  place  by  the  faid  fhip,  or 
by  any  other  fhip,  or  veficl,  until  they  be  fafely  landed,  then 
the  infurers  muft  anfwer  the  misfortune. 

*  This  has  been  much  doubted,  and  opinions  of  the  court  have 
generally  inclined  againit  the  infurers.  ,  Leg.  ult.  ad  Rhod. 
Digeft.  Paulus,  Jib.  xiv.  tit.  2.   §  10. 

If  a  man  infures  5000I.  worth  of  goods, and  hehath  but  2000I. 
remitted  ;  now,  he  having  infured  a  real  adventure,  by  the  law 
marine  all  the  afTurers  muft  anfwer  pro  rata,  if  a  lofs.  But,  by 
the  opinion  of  fome  only,  thofe  firftfubfcribers,who  underwrit 
fomuch  as  the  real  adventure  amounted  to,  are  to  be  made 
liable,  and  the  reft  remitting  their  premium  (10s.  percent, 
deducted  out  of  the  fame  for  their  fubfcriptions)  are  to  be  dif- 
charged f.  Vide  Grot.  Introd.  Jur.  Ho'.l.  212,  213. 
f  This  is  more  the  cuilom  of  merchants  than  law. 

Debts  upon  obligation  with  condition  to  pay  fo  much  money, 
if  a  (hip  returned  within  fix  months  from  Oftend  in  Flan- 
ders to  London,  (which  was  more  by  a  third  part  than  the 
legal  intereft  of  the  money)  and,  if  fhe  does  not  return,  then 
the  obligation  to  be  void.  The  defendant  pleaded  that  there 
was  a  corrupt  agreement  between  him  and  the  plaintiff,  and 
that,  at  the  time  of  making  the  obligation,  that  he  fhould 
have  no  more  for  intereft  than  the  law  permits,  in  cafe  the 
fhip  fhould  ever  return  ;  and  avers  that  the  bond  was  entered 
into  by  covin,  to  avpid  the  ftatute  of  ufury.  Per  Hale, 
Clearly  this  bond  is  not  within  the  ftatute,  for  this  is  the 
common  way  of  affurance;  and,  if  this  were  void  by  the 
ftatute  of  ufury,  trade  would  be  deftroyed,  for  it  is  a  cafualty 
whether  ever  fuch  a  fhip  (hall  return  or  not ;  but  he  agreed 
the  averment  was  well  taken,  becaufe  it  difclofed  the  manner 
of  the  agreement.  Hardres,  418.  Joy  againft  Kent. 
Action  upon  the  cafe,  upon  the  policy  of  affurance  of  goods 
from  London  to  Naples  ;  the  adventure  was  to  begin  in  time 
of  the  lading  at  London  (dangers  of  the  fea  only  excepted) 
with  this  claufe,  Warranted  to  depart  with  convoy  ;  the  fhip 
departed  with  convoy,  but  was  feparated  from  the  convoy  by 
ftrefs  of  weather,  and  put  into  Toibay,  and  was  there  detained 
by  co.itrary  winds  ;  afterwards  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  ex- 
pecting to  meet  with  convoy,  departed  out  of  the  harbour, 
but  could  not  meet  the  convoy,  being  hindered  by  ftrefs  of 
weather,  and  was  taken  by  the  French.  1  Show.  320.  4 
Mod.  58.  3  Lev.  320.  Salk.  443. — Judgment  pro  Quer. 
Cafe  upon  a  policy,  which  was  to  infure  the  William  galley, 
in  a  voyage  from  Bremen  to  the  port  of  London,  warranted  to 
depart  with  convoy.  The  galley  fet  fail  from  Bremen,  under 
convoy  of  a  Dutch  man  of  war,  to  the  Fib,  where  they  were 
joined  by  two  other  Dutch  men  of  war,  and  feveral  Dutch 
and  Englifh  merchant-  fhips,  whence  they  failed  to  theTexel, 
where  they  found  a  fquadron  of  Englifh  men  of  war,  and  an 
admiral.  After  a  ftay  of  nine  weeks,  they  fet  out  from  the 
Texel,  and  the  galley  was  feparated  in  a  ftorm,and  taken  by 
a  French  privateer,  taken  again  by  a  Dutch  privateer, and  paid 
80I.  falvage.  And  it  was  ruled  by  Holt,  chief  juftice,  that  the 
voyage  ought  to  be  according  to  ufage,  and  that  their  going 
to  the  Elb,  though  in  fact  out  of  the  way,  was  no  devia- 
tion ;  for,  till  after  the  year  1703,  there  was  no  convoy  for 
flvps  directly  from  Bremen  to  London.  And  the  plaintiff 
had  a  verdidt.  Bond  verf.  Gonfale,  February  14,  1704,  coram 
Holt,  chief  juftice,  at  nifl  prius  at  Guildhall.  Salk.  445. 
Warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  has  been  refolved  to  im- 
port, by  the  ufage  of  merchants,  a  continuance  with  that  con- 
voy as  long  as  may  be.  Lucas's  Reports,  287. 
A  merchant  infures  his  goods  from  London  to  Sallee,  and 
there  to  be  landed.  1  he  factor,  after  arrival,  having  oppor- 
tunity, fells  the  cargo  aboard  the  fame  fhip,  without  ever  un- 
lading her  ;  and  the  buyer  agrees  for  the  freight  of  thofe  goods 
to  the  port  of  Venice.  Before  fhe  breaks  ground,  the  fhip 
takes  fire  :  the  affured  and  buyer  are  abfolutely  without  re- 
medy ■  ;  for  the  property  of  the  goods  becoming  changed, 
and  freight  being  contracted  de  novo,  the  fame  was  as  much 
as  if  the  goods  had  been  landed.      Locin.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  §  9. 

*  By  the  laws  of  Antwerp  there  is  a  time  allotted,  after  the  (hip 
arrive.-,  at  her  port,  how  long  the  adventure  is  to  be  borne  by 
the  infurers,  which  is  about  15  days.     Art.  13. 


And  fo  it  is  if  the  factor,  after  her  arrival,  had  contracted  for 
freight  to  another  port,  and  the  fhip   had   happened  to  take 
fire,  the  affurers  are  hereby  abfolutely  difchar ->cd  lor  ever. 
If  a  fhip  be  infured  from  London  to  and  blank 

being  left  by  the  lader,  to  prevent  her  furprize  by  the  enemy, 
in  her  voyage  fhe  happens  to  be  caft  away  ;  though  there  b^ 
private  inftructions  for  her  port,  yet  the  infured  lit  down  by 
the  lofs,  by  reafon  of  the  uncertainty.  So  if  a  blank  is  left  in 
the  policy  for  the  value  of  the  fhip,  or  lading,  if  a  lofs,  and 
there  be  not  words  that  may  fupply,  the  infured  may  ind«n- 
ger  the  policy. 

The  taking  of  a  {hip,  that  is  infured,  by  pirates,  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  the  perils  of  the  fea.  Stiles,  132.  2  Roll's  Abr.  2^8. 
Where  goods  are  redeemed  from  a  pirate,  contribution  muft 
be  paid  by  all,  becaufe  the  redemption  is  made  for  the  fafety 
of  all  ;  but,  if  the  pirate  be  once  mafter  of  ail,  and  yet  take  but 
fome  fpecial  goods,  whether  from  fhip  or  merchant,  and  not 
as  a  confideration  for  (paring  the  reft,  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  the 
remainder  is  not  affured  thereby,  but  freely  fpared,  no  contri- 
bution is  to  be  made  for  the  taken  goods  to  charge  any  affurer 
with  any  part  thereof.  So  contiibution  fhall  be  made  for  goods 
fpoiled  by  wet,  or  other  accident:  or,  if  it  be  needful  to  lighten 
a  fhip  for  her  eafier  entry  into  harbour  or  channel,  two  parts 
of  the  lofs  fall  upon  the  goods,  and  the  third  upon  the  fhip: 
unlefs  the  fhip  is  more  worth  than  the  lading,  and  the  charge 
of  the  goods  be  not  the  caufe  of  her  inability  to  enter,  but 
fome  bad  quality  proceeding  from  the  fhip  itfe'f ;  or  that 
otherwife  it  be  provided  in  the  charter-party.  Lex  Mencat. 
by  Malines,  p.  109.  See  the  article  Average. 
*  Indebitat.  affumpfit  pro  prtemio;  upon  a  policy  of  affurance 
upon  fuch  a  fhip,  the  defendant  demurred  fpecially,  becaufe 
he  did  net  fhew  the  confideration  certainly  what  the  prae- 
miumwas,  or  how  ir  became  due,  fed  non  allocat',  for  it  is 
as  good  as  indebitat.  pro  quodam  falario,  which  hath  beeri 
adjudged  good.     2  Levinz,  153.     Fowlk  v.  Pinfacho. 

*  Indebitatus  aUumpfit  is  ufedin  declarations  and  law  proceed- 
ings, where  one  is  indebted  unto  another  in  any  certain  Aim  ; 
and  the  law  creates  it :  it  is  alfo  an  aclion  thereupon. 

Policy  of  affurance  to  warrant  a  fhip  for  12  months;  the  fhip 
did  notperifh  within  the  time  of  12  months,  being  accounted 
according  to  the  months  of  January,  February,  Sec.  but  with- 
in 12  months,  reckoning  28  days  to  the  month  ;  refolved  that 
the  policy  was  not  forfeited.  Cited  in  Sir  Woollafton  Dixey's 
cafe,  1  Leon.  96. 

After  notice  of  lofs,  the  infured,  if  he  thinks  fit,  for  that  he 
hath  infured  the  moft  of  his  adventure,  or  that  he  would  have 
the  affiftance  of  the  infurers,  when  there  is  hope  of  recovery 
of  the  adventure,  he  may  then  make  a  renunciation  of  the 
lading  to  the  infurers,  and  come  in  himfelf,  in  the  nature  of 
an  infurer,  for  fomuch  as  fhall  appear  he  hath  borne  of  the  ad- 
venture beyond  the  value  infured.  Locinius,  1.  2.  c.  5.  ^  8. 
But,  if  the  merchant  fhall  not  renounce,  yet  there  is  a  power 
given  in  the  policy  for  him  to  travel,  purfue,  and  endeavour 
a  recovery,  if  poffible,  of  the  adventure,  after  a  misfortune, 
to  which  the  affurers  are  to  contribute  ;  the  fame  bein°-  but 
a  trouble  to  give  eafe  to  the  affurers. 

If  prohibited  goods  are  laden  aboard,  and  the  merchant  infures 
upon  the  general  policy,  which  always  contains  thefe  words  : 
Of  the  feas,  men  of  war,  fire,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves, 
jettifons,  letters  of  mart  and  countermart,  arrefts,  reftrain- 
ments,  and  detainments  of  kings  and  princes,  and  all  other 
perfons,  barretry  of  the  mafter  and  mariners,  and  of  all  other 
perils,  loffes,  and  misfortunes  whatfoever  they  be,  and  how- 
foever  they  fliall  happen  to  come,  to  the  hurt  and  detriment 
of  the  goods  and  merchandize,  or  a,ny  part  or  parcel  thereof} 
whether,  if  fuch  goods  be  lawfully  feized  as  prohibited  goods, 
the  infurers  ought  to  anfwer?  It  is  conceived  they  ou^ht  not, 
and  the  difference  hath  been  taken,  where  the  goods  are  law- 
ful, at  the  time  of  lading,  to  be  imported  into  that  country 
for  which  they  were  configned  ;  but  by  matter  ex  poft  facto, 
after  the  lading,  they  become  unlawful,  and  after  arrival  are 
feized,  there  the  affurers  muft  anfwer,  by  virtue  of  the  claufe, 
And  all  other  perils,  &c.  But  if  the  goods  were,  at  the  time 
of  lading,  unlawful,  and  the  lader  knew  of  the  fame,  fuch 
affurance  will  not  oblige  the  affurers  to  anfwer  the  lofs  ;  for 
the  fame  is  not  fuch  an  aflurance  as  the  law  fupports,  but  is 
a  fraudulent  one.  Molloy  de  Jure  Maritim. 
A  policy  was  made  from  Cadiz  to  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain, 
upon  monies  lent  upon  bottomry,  and  upon  any  kind  of  goods 
and  merchandize  whatfoever,  laden  aboard  the  good  fnip 
called  the  Noftra  Signora  del  Carmen  and  Mary  JVfao-dalen, 
the  adventure  beginning  immediately  from  the  ladin^  before 
a  day  to  come,  and  the  monies  from  the  time  they  were  to  be 
lent,  and  fo  to  continue  from  Cadiz  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  after 
delivery,  with  provifo  to  ftay  at  any  port  or  place  in  her  voy- 
age, and  likewife  to  touch  at  Porto  Rico,  and  there  to  lade 
and  unlade,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  affurance,  the  cargo 
being  valued  at  1 700 1.  ftcrling,  without  account,  &c.  againlt 
feas,  men  of  war,  fires,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jet- 
tifons, letters  of  mart  and  countermart,  furprifals  at  fea, 
arrefts,  rcftraints,  and  detainments  of  all  kings,  princes,  and 
people,  of  what  nature,  condition,  orquality  whatfoever.  The 

fhip, 
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fliip,  being  laden  at  Cadiz,  did  depart  toward ;  Vera-Cruz  ; 
and,  bef'ure  arrival  there,  touching  at  Port  i-Rii  ■>,  the  good-, 
were  there  fejzed  and  arretted.     Jn  an  action  brought  upon 
the  policy,  the  defendant  came  in  and  pleaded,  Tint  the  fliip, 
at  her  arrival  in  her  voyage  to  the  port  of  Rico,  wai  laden  with 
goods  and  merchandizes  prohibited,  and  the  fame,  and  alfo 
the  fliip,  did   there   become   forfeited,  by  default  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  m  as  l  here  feized  and  taken.     The  queftion  was, 
if  the  owners  fhould  in  fine,  and  then  order  prohibited 
to  be  laden,  whether  that  an  arreil  upon  the  fame  fhould  in- 
title  them  to  a  recovery  ?  The  ferond  objection  was,  If  (as 
the  defendant  had  pleaded  his  plea)  the  fame  was  good  ?    As 
to  the  fir  ft,  the  court  did  all  incline,  That  the  infurance  ought 
to  be  bona  f:dc,  i.  e.  the  rcftraint  ought  to  be  of  fuch  goods 
as  by  law  were  not  reltrainablc  ;   but  furely  that  cannot  be, 
for  the  intention  of  policies  are  to  warrant  the  perils  of  all 
manner  of  goods,  in  all  manner  of  cafes  ;  fo  that,  if  there  be 
a  lading  bona  fide,  be  it  prohibited,  or  not,  the  fame,  in  cafe 
of  lofs,  ought  to  be  anfwered,  unlefs  it  were  a  fraudulent  con- 
trivance :   but  to  the  fecond  it  was  refolved,  that  the  plea  was 
inefficient  ;  for,  admitting  the  fame  fhould  not  oblige  the  in- 
furer,  yet,  becaule  the  defendant  did  not  fhew  that  the  goods 
were  laden  either  by  the  infured,  or  by  their  factor,  or  order, 
othcrwife  the  fame  fhould  not  conclude  them  ;  for,  perhaps, 
the  mafter,  or  his  manner?,  or  a  ftranger,  might  load  them 
on  board,  without  order ;  fo  that,  upon  the  mere  infufli 
of  the  manner  of  pleading,   and  not  of  the  matter,  the  court 
gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.      Houbl.md  veil.   H  i 
Hill.  31,  32  Car.  11.  1>.  R.  judg.  in  Pafch.  let).      I 
ment  was  given  againft  Lethieuliier  adverf.  Houb 
32  Car.  I:,  in  B,  R.     Rot.  168,  in  the  fecond  i 
But  if  a  merchant  will  freight  out  wool,  leather  *,  ai 
like,  or  fend  out  goods  in  a  foreign  bottom  | ,  and  tin  n 
a  policy,  the  fhip  happens  afterwards  to  be  taken,  hy  realon 
of  which  there  becomes  a  forfeiture  of  (hip  ig,  the 

infurers  are  not  made  fubjedt  to  anfwer  the  damage  ;  for  the 
very  foundation  was  illegal  and  fraudulent,  and  the  iaw  fup- 
ports  only  thofe  allurances  that  are  made  bona  fide  •  for,  if 
othc-wife,  and  men  could  be  infured  againft  fuch  actions,  they 
would  deftroy  trade,  which  is  diredtly  to  thwait  the  inltitution 
and  true  intent  of  all  policies. 

*   1 2  Car.  II.  cap.  32.     14  Car.  II.  cap.  7. 
f  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18. 

But,  if  goods  fhould  happen  to  be  lawfully  infured,  and  after- 
wards the  vcfl'el  becomes  difabled,  by  reafon  of  which  they 
relade,  by  confent  of  the  fupercargo,  or  merchant,  into  ano- 
ther vefTel,  and  that  vefl'el  after  arrival,  proves  the  fliip  of 
an  enemy,  by  reafon  of  which  the  fhip  becomes  fiibjccT;  to 
feizurc;  yet,  in  this  cafe,  infurers  fhall  anfwer,  for  that  this 
is  fuch  an  accident  as  is  within  the  intention  of  the  policy. 
Ritterfhuf.  ad  Leg.  Contract:.  23.  deReg.  Jur.  cap.  18.  p.  236, 
237.     Stypman  diclo  loco  num.  335. 

Several  men  lade  aboard  fait,  without  diftinelion,  not  putting 
them  in  faclcs,  and  the  like.  The  fhip  arrives,  the  mafter 
delivers  in  their  principals  according  to  their  bills  of  lading, 
as  they  come  one  by  one.  It  falls  out  that  fome  of  the  fait 
is  wafhed,  or  loft,  by  reafon  of  the  dampnefs  of  the  fhip,  and 
that  the  two  laft  men  cannot  receive  their  proportion.  There 
are  in  this  cafe  thefe  things  to  be  confidered  : 

1 .  Whether  the  mafter  is  bound  to  deliver  the  exact  quantity  ? 

2.  Whether  thole  that  have  received  this  lofs  can  charge  the 
r.ffurers  ?  . 

3.  Whether  the  niTurcrs  can  bring  in  the  firft  men  for  a  con- 
tribution, they  having  their  fait  delivered  to  them  completely? 
Certainly  the  mafter  is  not  bound  to  deliver  the  ex  .£t  quan- 
tity, or  is  he  obliged  to  redeliver  the  very  fpecificaj  fair,  but 
only  as  men  are  to  repay  money,,  or  cor:>,  by  diiiindtion,  in 
a  bag,  or  facie,  and  out  of  them  ;  but,  if  the  fault  was  in 
not  pumping,  keeping  dry  his  deck,  and  the  like,  then  e  con- 
tra :  though,  perhaps,  there  may  be  a  Ipecial  agreement.  Hill. 
1 1  Jac.  in  C.  B.  Lafthow  and  Tomlinfon's  cafe,  Hobart, 
fol.  88. 

Befides,  this  is  a  peril  of  the  fea,  which  the  mafter  could  not 

prevent,  and  of  neceility  he  mail  deliver  to  one  firft  before 

another. 

As  to  the  fecond,  it  is  no  quefiio.fi  but  the  aflurers  fhall  anfwer; 

but  whether  they  fhall  bring  in  the  firft  men  for  contribution 

may  be  fome  doubt. 
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encoj  by  fome,  tbaf  they  ought  not ;  fo 

d.  livcred   th  ir  fait  to  the  mafter  tanquam  in  credifum,  and 

not  to  expect  the  redelivery  of  the  fame  fpecjfical  fait. 
B,ut,byor,hei  en  conceived  tbey  ought  to  contribute 

prorai  f  neceflity,  fome  m  ved  in 

thehold,and  that  fuch  goods  feldom  efcape  the  peril  of  the  fea; 
fo  the  reft  mi  Ifity  contribute  10  that  misfortune^nd 

fo  make  no  diftin<5tioni     See  the  article  Averages. 
Thebi  ufeful  to  fettle  the  differences  be- 

fl'urer  and  the  allured,  of  which  there  are  three 

;.  one  fertt  over  fea,  the  other  left  with  the  mafter,  and 
the  lad  ig  with  the  latter.     See  the  article  Bills  of 

Lading. 

R    r.    M    A    R    K    s. 
For  a  more  comprehenfive  view  of  this  fubject,  the  nature  of 
o  her  points,  which  have  affinity  therewith,  muft  alfo  I 
undeiftood  :   fuch  as  barratries,  bottomries,  averages,  bills  of 
lading,   charter-parties,  &c.   and,    indeed,   the   fenfe  of  the 
marine  law,  as  well  as  the  eftabl idled  cuftoms  and  ufac 
traders,  as  they  concern  owners,  freighters,  matters  of  fhips, 
and  mariners,  &c.      Kor  there  being  frequently  fo  neccfiary  a 
dependency  and  connection  between  thele  points,  and  fuch  an 
involution  of  circtimltanccs,  that  the  evidence,  in  regard  to 
cafes  of  infurancing,  cannot  be  come  at,  nor  a  right  judgment 
,  without  taking  marry,   and  fometimes,  perhaps,"all  of 
thefe  things  into  due  confederation. 

infurai  commerce, 

11  fakes  th  ..duals, 

rs  it  upon  nun. hers  :   yet  thefe  numbers  are,  upon  the 

v,  hoh-,  gainers  by  dndett  !;.i-ig  the  hazard,  although  aliccurs.- 

om  &  d  imoum  dependant  a  mera  forte  &  fortuna, 

as  Roccus  fays,  do  afTecurationibus. 

In  cafe  of  a  lofs, 'tis  cuftomary  for  the  infur  *o81. 

for  every  tool,  infured, or  to  have  2  percent,  abated, when  he 
fettles  with  the  infured,  according  to  agreement  in  the  policy. 
As  the  infurer  has  a  ri  premium, 

ment  is  made,  that  premium  whatever  it  i  ,  part  of 

the  money  paid,  in  tale  of  lots  :   therefore, 

At  10  percent,  premium,  the  infured  receives  but  881. 


'5 

20 

25 

3° 

40 


83 

68 

53 


And  fo  in  proportion  in  the  cafe  of  any  other  premium. 
In  order  to  fhew  the  fum  necefTary  to  be  infured,  if  the  adven- 
turer would  cover,  or  make  good  his  ouifct,  or  firft  adventure, 
in  cafe  of  a  lofs,  let  10  per  cent,  be  the  fuppofed  premium  on 
an  1  col.  adventure.     Then, 

As  881.  is  to  iool.  fo  is  iool.  to  1.  j  13  :  12  :  8,  the  fum 
neceffary  to  be  infured  to  make  good  iool. 
As  831.  is  to  icol.  fo  is  10!.  to  1.  1 1  :  7  :  3,  the  amount 
of  infurance. 

All  which  is  proved  by  the  following  example,  viz. 

The  fum  to  be  infured  . 1.  113  :  12  :  8 

Deduct:  2  per  cent,  or  reckon  9SI    for  iool.  2  :     5:5 

The  infurer  pays,  in  cafe  of  a  lofs, 


Deduct  infnranccon  1.  1 13  :  1  2  :  8,  at  10  percent      11:    7:3 
Remains  the  fit  ft  coft  of  the  adventure,     1.  too:    0:0 

And  fo  as  to  the  rc!t  of  the  articles,  or  any  ot'n.-r  adventure)  or 
premium,  on  a  fnv,!e  vow 

According  to  this  example,  the  fi:;  articles  of  premium  before- 
mentioned,  will  be  flirvvu  by  the  fctiawing  tabi 

*  In  thefe  tables  there  is  no  rc^.i'  '        :  tc  coiaoiifi 

charges,  interelt  of  money,  cr  rill.ee  of  ir.furers,  as  tbey 
often,    vary  according  to  circumitnnces :   for   fi 
infure  themfelves,  and  pay  no  tShrrniflron  ;  c 
their  factors,  and  pay  them  i  percent,  on  the  fcrri  infured, 
and  1  or  2  per  cent,   en  recovering  iofTes. — 1 
ceives  4s.  bd.  for  the  policy,  and  £  per  cent,  frcm  the  in- 
fured upon  fettling  lolfes  ;  interelt  is  feldom  ch 
* .    in  the  cafe  of  long  voyages. — Whatever  thefe  c 
happen   to  be,  they  may  be  deducted,    upon  any  1 
tations,  together -With  the  2  per  cent,  abated  b; 
The  office-keeper  keeps  an  account  with  the 
infurer,  and,  with  the  confer.:  of  the  infurer,  ret; 
hands  i  s.  in  the  pound,  or  5  per  cent,  on  fueh  pr« 
as  he  receives  from  the  infured. 


Premiums. 

[Sums  to  be  infured] 

to    make    good  .  v:  ; 

,         Pr      Abate  2  percent, 
ico  1.  ona  hn-                 r 

gle  voyage. 

Remains. 

Dedudt  the  infu- 
rance, or    pre- 
mium, on    the 
rutn  infured. 

Remain; 

At    10I.  per  cent 

1.    113:12:8         1.    2  :     5  :     5 

1.    ;  1 1  :     7  : 

3 

1.  -11  ;     7:     3 

1.  it 

'5 

!           t20  :    9  :  7]           5:8:2 

118:     1  : 

c 

18  :     1:5 

20 

1           128  :    4  :  l|           2:11:     3 

125  :  12  : 

IX 

a     :  1  -•  :  ic 

10   ! 

25 

36  :  iq  :  8|             2:14:     9 

134:     4: 

I  1 

34:    4:11 

1  C 

-.0 

1     -        1:2              2:18:10 

144  :     ?.  : 

■  : 

44  :  "2  :    -! 

ICO 

40 

1           »  7  '•  :    ^  :  3 1  .          3:9:0 

1  68  :  ro: 

3 

08  :   .9 :     3 

100 

Vol.  I. 


L  I 


Th. 
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The  foregoing  computation  {hews  the  amount  of  infurance 
on  one  Tingle  voyage  ;  in  the  next  place  will  be  (hewn  how  it 
will  ftand  with  a  voyage  out  and  home,  or  a  double  voyage,  &c. 
The  voyage  out  is  coniidered  as  one  fingle  voyage,  which 
is  already  explained  in  the  article  of  io  per  cent,  premium  : 
and,  as  to  the  voyage  home,  deduct  the  premium  from  98, 
as  aforefaid  :  then  fay,  As  the  remainder  is  to  the  premium, 
fo  is  the  amount  of  the  firft  infurance  together  with  tool,  to 
the  infurance  on  the  voyage  home. — This  infurance  home 
added  to  the  infurance  out,  makes  up  the  total  infurance. — 
As  for  inftance; — The  premium  of  10  per  cent,  on  100  1. 
outlet,  makes  the  infurance  out  1.  11  :7:3s   that  added  to 

100  1.  makes  1.  m  :  7  :  3 Then,  to  find  the  infurance 

home  at  10  per  cent,  premium,  fay, 

As  881.  is  to  10,  fo  is  1.  111  :  7  :  3  to  1.  12  :  13  :  1. — Then 
add  the  1  12  :  13  :  1  infurance  home,  to  the  1.  1 1  :  7  :  3  in- 
furance out,  it  makes  1.  24  :  0  :  4*  total  infurance,  to  make 
good  ico  1.  out  and  home;  and  the  fum  neceffary  to  be  infured 
home  will,  according  to  the  foregoing  example,  amount  to 
1. 126  :  10  :  u. 

*  See  the  following  table. 

The  premium  of  40  per  cent,  which  is  the  higheft  premium 
mentioned,  make  the  infurance  out  1.68  :  19:  3  on  icol. 
outfet,  and  the  like  premium  of  40  per  cent,  home,  makes  the 
infurance  home  1.  1 16  :  10  :  6,  and  is  demonftrable  from  the 
fame  principles  :   for, 

As  58  1.  is  to  40 1.  fo  is  168  :  19  :  3  to  1.  1 16  :  10  :  6. — 
Then  add  the  infurance  out  and  home,  it  will  make 
1.  185  :  9  :  9f  total  infurance,  to  make  good  100I.  in  cafe 
of  a  lofs,  which  is  proved  from  the  following  example. 


f  See  the  following  table. 

As  58  1.  is  to  100I.  fo  is  1.  168  :  19  :  3 
the  fum  neceffary  to  be  infured  home 
make  good  100 1.  firft  outfet 

Deduct  2  per  cent,  abatement     -     -     - 

The  infurer  pays  in  cafe  of  a  lofs,     -     - 

Deduct  infurance  home  on  1.  291  :  6  : 

at  40  per  cent.      -  -     -     - 


to? 


291  :    6:4 
5  :  16  :  7 


Deduct  alfo  infurance  out      -     - 
Remains  the  coft  of  the  firft  outfet 


285  : 
J    116: 

9 
10 

:  9 
:  6 

168  : 
68  : 

19 
19 

3 
3 

100  :  —  :  - 


And  fo  as  to  any  other  adventure,  or  premium,  on  a  double 
voyage,  as  may  be  feen  from  the  following  table,  viz. 

The  amount  of  infurance  to  make  good  iool.  out  and  home. 


Premiums  out 

and  the  fame 

Out. 

Home. 

Total. 

home. 

At  10  per  cent. 

1.  11  :    7  : 

3 

I.12:  13  : 

1 

1.  24  :    0 

4 

15 

18:     1  : 

5 

21:6: 

9 

39:    8: 

2 

20 

25  :  12  : 

JO 

32:    4  : 

4 

57:  17: 

2 

25 

34  :    4  = 

1 1 

45  :  19  : 

5 

80:    4  = 

4 

3° 

44:    2: 

4 

63  :  1 1  : 

7 

107:  13  : 

1 1 

40 

68:  19: 

3 

116  :  10  : 

6 

185:    9: 

9 

By  this  table,  the  difference  between  high  and  low  infurance 
will  plainly  appear,  and  confequently  the  advantage  the  Britifti 
nation  may  reap  from  the  fuperiority  of  her  naval  force,  in 
time  of  war,  by  a  prudent  regulation  of  convoys  and  cruizers, 
in  order  to  protect  our  own  trade  in  the  firft  place,  and  then 
to  annoy  the  trade  of  the  enemy  ;  as  the  one  will  lower  the 
infurance  on  our  trade,  in  proportion  to  the  care  that  (hall  be 
taken  of  it ;  and  the  other  will  raife  the  infurance  on  our  ene- 
my's trade,  in  proportion  to  the  force  that  fliall  be  properly 
flationed  to  annoy  it. 

As  for  inftance,  fuppofe  our  premiums  fhould  fall  from  20  to 
10  per  cent,  out,  and  the  fame  home,  by  means  of  regular 
and  fufficient  convoys  and  cruizers  on  our  part,  the  difference 
in  our  favour  would  be  1.  33  :  16  :  10  percent,  out  and  home, 
which  isadiffcrenceof  nolefsthan  1,015,2001.0113,000,0001. 
only  out  and  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  fuppofe  fuch  premiums  fhould  advance 
upon  the  enemy  from  10  to  15  per  cent  on  a  voyage  out,  and 
the  fame  home,  the  difference  would  be  1.  15  :  7  :  10  per 
cent,  out  and  home  :  and,  fuppofe  fuch  premiums  fhould 
advance  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  the  difference  would  be 
77  :  15  :  10  to  make  good  100 1.  thus  infured  out  and 
home. 

As  the  infurance  paid  to  make  good  iool.  outfet,  at  40  per 
cent,  picmium  out,  and  40  per  cent,  home,  is  1.  185  :  9  :  9  j 
and,  at  30  per  cent.  1.  107  :  13  :  1 1. 


So  the  infurance  at  40  per  cent,  as  above,  ) 

to  make  good,  or  cover,  2,000,000  out  >  *  1.  3,709,700 

and  home,  amounts  to     -----  ) 
And,  at  30  per  cent,  to     ------  2,153,900 


Difference  on  2,000,000  only,  out  and  home      1.  1,555,800 

*  Infurance  at  3  per  cent,  out,  and  5  per  cent,  home,  amounts 
to  1.  8  :  14  :  1  to  cover  iool.  oat  and  home,  and  to  174,0781. 
to  cover  2,000,000 1.  out  and  home. 

And,  in  like  manner,  the  difference  of  any  other  premiums, 
or  any  other  outfet,  on  a  double  voyage,  may  be  computed  ; 
and,  if  the  computation  is  made  on  the  greater  part  of  our 
trade,  and  that  ot  our  enemies,  at  various  premiums,  it  will 
amount  to  an  immenfe  fum  ;  and  thofe  nations  that  pay  the 
loweft  premiums  of  infurance,  can  afford  their  merchandize 
cheapen:  at  foreign  markets,  which  will  naturally  extend  their 
trade,  by  giving  a  larger  vent. 

From  hence  it  plainly  appears  of  what  prodigious  confequenrc 
the  proper  or  improper  direction  of  our  naval  force  is  in  the 
article  of  infurance  only, — not  to  mention  the  national  gain 
by  captures,  the  property,  lives,  and  liberties  of  multitudes  of 
his  majefty's  fubjects  that  may  be  thereby  faved,  as  well  as  a 
great  (hare  of  the  revenues,  befides  putting  our  enemies  at  the 
lame  time  to  the  greateft  diftrefs. 

Here  follows  the  difference  between  convoys  and  no  convoys, 
in  an  inftance  of  a  treble  voyage,  the  rotation  being  from  Eng- 
land to  Africa,  from  thence  to  America,  and  then  home. 
Infurance  from  England  to  Afiica  may  be  done,  in  time  of 
war,  at  about  7  per  cent,  with  good  convoy,  and  not  under 
15  per  cent,  without  convoy  j  and  the  voyage  may  be  per- 
formed in  40  or  50  days. — Infurance  from  Africa  to  America 
will  be  about  6  per  cent,  with  fuch  convoy,  and  18  per  cent, 
without  convoy;  and  this  voyage  may  be  performed  in  40  or 
50  days. — The  infurance  from  America  to  Great-Britain, 
with  good  convoy,  will  be  at  about  10  per  cent,  and,  without 
convoy,  at  about  25  per  cent,  and  this  voyage  may  be  per- 
formed in  40  or  60  days. 

To  fhew  the  amount  of  infurance  at  the  abovementioned  rates, 
to  make  good  iool.  outfet  throughout  the  whole  rotation, 
deduct  the  feveral  premiums  from  98,  as  aforefaid  ;  then  add 
the  premium,  or  premiums,  on  the  firft  and  fecend  voyages, 
to  iool. — Then, 

For  the  firft  voyage,  fay, 
As  91 1.  is  to   7I.  fo  is  iool.  to  1.    7  :  13  :  10 
83 1.  is  to  15I.  fo  is  iool.  to  1.  18  :     1   :     5 

For  the  fecond  voyage. 
As  92 1.  is  to    61.  fo  is  1.  107  :  13  :  10  to  1.    7  :    0:6 
80 1.  is  to  18  1.  fo  is  1.  118  :     1  :    5  to  1.  26  :  11 :  4 

For  the  third  voyage. 
As  88  1.  is  to  10 1.  fo  is  1.  114  :  14  :  4  to  1.  13  :    0:8 
73 1.  is  to  25  1.  fo  is  1.  144  :  12:9  to  I.49  :  10  :  8 

The  amount  of  the  whole,  and  the  difference  between  good 
convoys  and  no  convoys,  will  appear  from  the  following 
table,  viz. 


The  amount 
of  infurance 
with  good 
convoy  per 
cent. 


>  1.  7  :  13:1c 


From  Englandto  Af- 
rica    —      

FromAfrica  toAme-  7 

>     7  :  —  :    c 
nca      —      J 

From    America    to  J  „ 

Great-Britain  -r-  j    '3  :        :    b 

Total     1,  27  ■•  M  :  — 


The  amount 
of  infurance 
without  con- 
voy per  cent. 


I.18:  1:5 
26  :  11  : 4 
49  :  jo  :  8 


94  :     -i  ■■  <i 


Differencein 
the  infurance 
per  cent. 


Lie:  7:  7 
19  :  10 :  10 
%6  :  io  :  — 


66:    8:     s 


To  find  the  fum  neceffary  to  be  infured  to  make  good,  or  cover 

iool.  outfet,  on  a  treble  voyage,   in  the  cafe  of  25  per  cent. 

premium,  from  America  to  Great- Britain,  and  the  other  pu- 

miums  without  convoy,  as  abovementioned,  fay, 

As  25I.  is  to  iool.  fo  is  1.    49  :  10  :  8  to  1.  198  :  2  :  8 — Or^ 

As  73 1.  is  to  1  col.  fo  is  1.  144  :  12  :  9  to  1. 198  :  2  ;  8. 

The  fum  neceffary  to  be  infured  without  convoy  ;  and,  by  the 

fame  rule,  1.  1 30  :  7  :  2  will  be  fufficient  with  convoy. 

This  will  appear  from  the  following  example  : 

The  fum  to  be  infuied     -     -     -     -     -     -     1.  198  :     2:8 

Deduct  2  per  cent,  abatement     -     -     -     -  3  :  19  :  3 


The  infured  receives,  in  cafe  of  a  lofs    -    -  194  :    3:5 

Deduct  infurance  on  1. 198  :  2  :  8,  at  25  percent.    49  :  10  :  8 


144  :  12  :  9 
Deduct  infurance  on  the  outfet  1.  18  :     1:5 

on  the  fecond  voyage  26  :  1 1  :  4 —  44  *  12  :  9 


Remains  the  coft  of  the  firft  outfet 


1.  100  ' 


And 


ASS 


ASS 


And  fo  as  to  any  other  adventure)  or  premiums,  or  any  other 
treble  voyage. 

Suppolc  the  outfet  to  Africa  from  Great-Britain  to  be  320,000!. 
per  aim.  to  go  this  treble  voyage,  or  that  it  may  be  (b  much 
upon  proper  encouragement  being  given  to  that  trade,  the 
abovementioncd  difference  of  infurance  of  1.  66  :  8  :  5  per 
cent,  on  that  fum  amou  nts  to  upwards  of  1.  21  2,500  per  annum, 
which  may  be  faved  by  proper  convoys  in  this  lingle  article  of 
infurance  on  this  particular  branch  of  trade,  befides  what  may 
be  thereby  faved  in  other  branches. 

The  fecurity  of  our  trade,  and,  in  confequencc  thereof,  lef- 
fening  our  own  infurancing,  and  railing  that  of  our  enemies, 
are  of  fucH  important  concernment  to  the  nation,  that  it  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  obferve  how,  in  time  of  war  with 
France,  a  few  fhips  of  war  may  be  employed  to  anfwer  thofe 
purpofes. 

Suppofe  a  convoy  fhould  go  from  England  every  four  or  fix 
months,  for  Africa,  America,and  then  home  toGreat-Britain, 
bcfidcs  the  convoys  that  fhould  go  at  proper  times  directly  to 
America. 

Such  convoy  may  fee  all  the  trade  that  are  ready  to  fail  to  the 
fouth  weft  at  a  proper  diftance,  and  particularly  the  trade  to 
Portugal,  as  far  as  their  refpectivc  ports ;  the  Sticights  trade- 
as  far  as  Gibraltar,  or  Cape  St.  Vincent ;  and  then  10  proceed 
to  Africa,  and  relieve  fuch  fhips  of  war  as  fhall  be  before  Ra- 
tioned there  ;  which  relieved  (hips  may  proceed  with  the  trade 
from  Atnca  to  America,  and  relieve  fuch  fhips  of  war  as  fhall 
be  beloie  Rationed  there  ;  which  relieved  fhips  may  convoy 
the  trade  that  fhall  be  ready  to  fail  from  their  refpective  co- 
lonies for  Europe  and  North  America,  as  far  as  their  refpec- 
tive  tracts,  or  latitudes. 

The  {hips  of  war  that  may  be  thus  appointed  convoys,  will 
fail  in  fuch  tracts,  as  will  give  them  frequent  opportunities  to 
annoy  the  enemy,  and  gain  great  advantages  to  themfelves,  as 
they  may  be  from  four  to  fix  months  cruifing  on  the  coalt  of 
Africa,  and  as  long,  or  longer,  in  America. 
The  fhips  bound  from  Africa  to  our  weftcrn  ports  may  ren- 
dezvous at  Plymouth,  Falmouth,  Cork,  or  Kingfale. 
The  advantage  of  fuch  a  rotation  ol  convoys  will  be  very  great, 
with  regard  to  eafing  freights  and  infurances,  two  fenlible 
articles  in  trade  in  time  of  war  ;  and  the  markets  on  all  liJcs 
will  be  more  regularly  fupplied. 

Freights,  by  means  of  frequent  and  certain  convoys,  and 
quick  voyages,  will  be  lower  at  leaft  one  quarter,  as  there  will 
be  great  favings  in  feamen's  wages,  victualling,  di  muriate, 
and  the  prefei  vation  of  the  (hips,  by  means  of  quick  difpatch. 
Since  this  rotation  may,  by  means  of  thus  exchanging  Rations, 
be  performed  in  five  or  fix  months,  it  is  apprehended  a  few 
fhips  of  war  over-and-above  what  are  ncctflary  to  be  Ra- 
tioned in  Africa  and  America,  will  anfwer  all  thefe  advan- 
tages :  and,  moreover,  this  will,  in  a  great  mcafure,  prevent 
the  decay  of  his  majefty's  fhips,  by  keeping  them  too  long  in 
Africa  and  America. 

The  practice  in  queen  Anne's  war  was  to  let  the  convoys  to 
the  trade  to  America  go  out  one  year,  and  return  home  the 
next,  after  being  relieved  by  other  convoys,  whereby  they 
ufually  remained  in  America  about  14  months;  but,  of  late 
years,  moft  of  our  fhips  of  war  have  remained  in  America, 
and  particularly  in  the  Weft-Indies,  about  three  or  four  years  : 
wherefore  it  is  fubmitted,  whether  the  firft  method,  above- 
mentioned,  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  laft  ?  fince  his  ma- 
jefty's fhips  will  then  crofs  the  weftern  ocean  oftener,  which 
will  afford  much  Rronger,  and  more  frequent,  certain,  and 
regular  convoys,  and  our  trade  would  be  much  better  pro- 
tected, than  it  was  in  the  late  war  with  France,  and  that  with 
the  fame  number  of  fhips  as  was  then  employed  in  that 
fervice,  and  the  fhips  would  be  fitted  for  the  fea  with 
more  expedition,  and  at  lefs  expence,  after  their  arrival  in 
England. 

*  The  firR  defign    of   infurance,    fays  the  ingenious  Mr. 

*  Cary  f,  was  to  encourage  the  merchants  to  export  more 

*  of  our  produce  and   manufactures,  when  they  knew  how 

*  to  eafe  themfelves  in  their  adventures,  and  to  bear  only 
'  fuch  a  proportion  thereof  as  they  were  willing  and  able  to 
1  do  :  but,  by  the  irregular  practices  of  fome  men,  this  firR 

*  intention  has  been  wholly  defeated,  who,  without  any  in- 

*  tereR,  have  put  in  early  policies,  and  gotten  large  fubferip- 

*  tions  oh  fhips,   only  to  make  advantage  by  felling  them 

*  toothers;  and,  therefore,  have  induftriouily  promoted  falfe 
'  reports,  and  fpread  rumours,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fliips 

*  and  matters,  filling  mens's  minds  with  doubts,  whereby  the 
4  fair  trading  merchant,  when  becomes  to  infure  his  intereft, 

*  either  can  get  no  one  to  underwrite,  or  at  fuch  rates,  that 

*  he  finds  it  better  to  buy  the  other  policies  at  advance;   by 

*  which  means  thefe  flock-jobbers  of  afiurance  havefrequent- 

*  ly,  as  it  were,  turned  it  into  a  wager,  to  the  great  prejudice 

*  of  trade. 

f  Vide  ADifcourfe  on  Trade,  by   John  Cary,  Efq;  merchant 
ofBriftol. 

'  Likewife  many  ill  defigning  men,  their  policies  being  over- 

*  valued,  have  (to  the  abhorrence  of  honcR  traders,  and  to 
4  the  fcandal  of  trade  itfelf )  contrived  the  lofs  of  their  own 

*  fhips.     On  the  other  fide,  the  underwriters,  when  a  lofs  is 


*  ever  fo  fairly  proved,  boggle  in  their  payments,  and  force 
4  the  infured  to  be  content  with  Icis  than  their  agreements^ 
'  for  fear  of  engaging  themfelves  in  long  and  chargeable 
'  fuits. 

4  Now,  if  the  parliament  would  pleafe  to  take  thefe  things 
1  into  confederation,  they  may  reduce  infurance  to  it's 
'  firR  intention,  by  obliging  the  infured  to  bear  fuch  a  pro- 

*  portionable  part  of  his  adventure  (the  premium  included) 
4  as  to  them  fhall  feem  fit ;  and  alio  the  inlurers,  when  a  lols 

*  is  fully  made  out,  to  pay  iheir  fubferiptiona  without  abate- 

*  ment,   which  wi'l  prevent  both  ;   and,    if  any  differences 

*  fhould  arife,  to  direct  eafy  ways  for  adjuRirrg  them,  with- 
4  out  attending  long  iflues  at  law,  or  being  bound  up  to  fuch 
'  nice  rules  in  their  proof,  as  the  affairs  of  foielgn  trade  will 
4  not  admit. 

*  J  know,  that  by  a  claufe  in  a  Ratute,   made  primo  Annre, 

*  the  wilful  cafting  away,   burning,  vi  othetwife  deftroying 

*  a  (hip,  by  any  captain,   mailer,   mariner,  or  other  officer 

*  belonging  to  it,  is  made  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy  ; 

*  but  that  ftatute  is  fo  qualified,  that  it  is  difficult  to  convict 
4  the  offender,  bacaufe  the  fact  muR  be  done,  to  the  prcju- 

*  dice  of  the  owner,  or  owners,  or  of  any  merchant  or  mer- 
'  chants,  that  fh.ill  load  goods  thereon,  el  e  he  doth  not  come 

*  within  its  penalty  ;  fo  it  doth  not  leach  the  evil  1  here 
'  mention,  viz.  the  abominable  contrivance  of  the  owners 
4  to  have  their  own  fliips  dcitioyed,  in  order  to  make  an  ad- 
4  vantage  of  their  infurances  ;  a  crime  fo  black  in  itfelf,  that 
4   it  cannot  be  mentioned  without  horror. 

4  Thefe  men,  when  they  frame  their  dark  defigns,  will  take 
4  care,  for  the  fecurity  of  thofe  they  employ,  that  none,  be- 
'  fide  themfelves,  fhall  load  eoods  on  the  fhips  they  intend 
4  ihall    be   thus  deflroyed  ;  and  it  cannot  be   fuppofed   that 

*  they  receive  prejudice  thereby  themfelves,  fo  the  profecu- 

*  tion   on    that   ftatute  is   evaded  :    but,  if  the  infured  wcie 

*  bound   to  make  out  their  interefls,  and  to  bear  a  propor- 

4   tionable  part  of  the  lols  themfelves,  this  would,  as  it  were,  ' 
4  naturally   prevent  fuch   fcandalous  practices.' — Thefe  are 
the  fenriment.  of  Air.  Cary,   who  was  efleemed  a  very  judi- 
cious and  worthy  merchant. 

Further  Remarks. 

In  France,  the  infured  are  always  obliged  to  run  the  rifk  of 
one  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  effects  infured,  unlefs  there 
is  an  expiefs  ffipulation  in  the  policy,  that  he  means  to  inlurc 
the  whole.  And,  when  the  infured  goes  in  the  vefi'el,  or  is 
the  owner  thereof,  he  is  obliged  to  run  the  rifk  of  one  tenth 
part,  notwithRanding  he  has  infured  the  whole.  Neither 
owners  of  fhips,  nor  captains,  can  infure  the  freight  to  be 
made  by  their  veflcls  ;  nor  can  merchants  infure  the  profit 
they  expect  to  make  by  their  merchandizing.  Ordonnance 
of  the  marine  in  France,  of  1681  *. 

•  Quere,  Whether  thefe  regulations  are  not  more  for  the  fecurity 
ot  the  infurer,  and  more  to  the  advantage  of  a  trading  nation 
in  general,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war,  than  the  cultom 
which  has  been  of  infuring  intereft  or  r.o  intereft. 

Nor  in  Holland  do  they  infure  intereft  or  no  intereft. 
In  1 741,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  to  prevent  fome 
inconveniencies  arifing  from  infurances  of  fhips,  which  was 
as  follows  : 

4  Whereas  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  making 
aflurances,  intereft  or  no  intereft,  hath  been  productive  of 
many  pernicious  practices,  whereby  great  numbers  of  fliips, 
with  their  cargoes,  have  been  fraudulently  loft  and  deftroyed; 
and  a  great  encouragement  to  the  exportation  of  wool,  and 
the  carrying  many  other  prohibited  and  clandeftine  trade-, 
which  are  thereby  fecreted,  and  the  :iarties  concerned  fe- 
cured  from  lofs,  as  well  to  the  diminution  of  the  public 
revenue,  as  to  the  great  detriment  and  lofs  of  the  fair  trader  ; 
and  by  introducing  an  illegal  and  mifchievous  kind  of  gaming 
or  wageiing,  under  the  pretence  of  alluring  the  rifk  on 
{hipping  and  fair  trade,  the  inftitution  and  laudable  defiga 
of  making  aflurances  hath  been  perverted  ;  and  that  which 
was  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  navigation, 
become  hurtful  of,  and  deflructive  to,  the  fame. 
For  remedy  whereof,  and  for  effectually  putting  a  flop  to, 
-and  lor  preventing  the  like  unwarrantable  practices  for  the 
future  :  Be  it  enacted*,  &c.  That  all  policies,  inflrumenty, 
contracts,    or'promifes  of  aflurance,  made  from  and  after 

intereflor.no  intereR,  and  policies 

valued  at  the  fum  aflured,  or  without  further  proof  of  inte- 
reft, than  the  policy,  or  in  any  other  words  or  manner,  to 
that  or  the  fame  effect ;  or  upon  fhips,  or  other  veflels  or 
goods,  loaden  or  to  be  leaden  thereon,  not  made  bona  fide 

upon  intereft  ;  fhall  be,  and  are  hereby  declared  (void) • 

any  law,  ftatute.  cr  cuftom  to  the  contrary,  in  any 

wife,  notvvithftanding. 

Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  fhall 
extend,  or  be  conftrued  to  extend,  to  vacate,  or  avoid  any 
aflurances  made  without  fraud  upon  intereft  of  the  whole, 
or  any  part,  of  the  fum  for  which  the  aflured  fliall  appear  to 
be  concerned  in  the  veflel,  or  goods,  fo.  aflured. 
Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  fliall 
vacate  or  make  void  any  aflurance  made  upon  account  of 
8  money 
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ASS 


money  lent  upon  respondentia,  or  bottomry  bonds,  in  which 
the  benefit  of  falvage  is  allowed  the  lender;  nor  any  alLr- 
ance  made  bona  fide,  to  re-affu:e  any  Cum  before  allured,  or 
any  (hips  or  veffels,  or  their  cargoes  ;  provided  the  lame  be 
mentioned  in  the  policy  to  be  re  affararce,  or  on  money  (o 
lent  on  refpondentia,  or  bottomry  bonds. 
And  whereas,  by  fevered  ads  of  parliament,  the  fubjedts  of 
this  kingdom  irrgenera!  are  reflrained  from  trading  to  the 
Eaft-Indies,  ami  the  fole  right  to  trading  thertto  is  by  law 
verted  in  the  united  company  of  merchants  of  England  trad- 
ing to  the  Eaft-lndics;  notwithftanding  which,  affurances 
are  often  made  in  Great- Britain,  upon  fhips  and  effects  be- 
longing to  the  fubjects  of  foreign  nations  or  powers  traoing 
to  the  Eaft- Indies;  Be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority 

aforefaid,  That  all  affurances,  made  after  the 

day  of upon  any  (hips  or  effects   belonging  to 

any  foreign  kingdom,  nation,  or  power,  or  to  the  fubjects 
thereof,  trading  to  and  fiom  the  haft-Indies,  or  from  any 
part  thereof  to  another,  (hall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
(void)  to  all  intents,  conftrudtions,  and  purpofes  whatfoever. 
And  whereas  affurances  on  the  fhips  or  effects  of  perlons, 
alien  enemies  to  this  kingdom,  are  greatly  prejudicial  to  the 
true  intereft  thereof,  and,  upon  trie  capture  of  fuch  ftiips  or 
effects,  the  real  lofs  fuftained  often  falls  upon  the  iubjecis  of 
Great-Britain,  who  have  made  fuch  affurances  :   Be  it  further 

enacled  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  no  affenance 

to  be  made  directly  or  indirectly,  or  any  the  fhips 

or  effects  of  the  fubjecls  of  any  prince  or  ftate,  not  in  amity 
with  the  crown  of  Great- Britain,  at  the  time  fuch  affurance 
is  made,  fhall  be  of  any  force  or  validity  in  law,  but  mail  be 
(void)  to  all  intents,  conrtructions,  and  purpofes  whatfoever. 
Provided  always,  that  if  his  majefty  fhall  at  any  time,  during 
the  prefent  war,  think  fit,  in  purfuance  of  a  provifo  con- 
tained in  an  act  made  in  the  laft  feffion  of  parliament,  in- 
titled,  An  act  for  prohibiting  commerce  with  Spain,  to  take  off 
the  prohibitions  and  reftrictions  of  commerce,  or  any  part 
thereof;  then,  and  in  fuch  cafe,  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  to 
make  affurance  on  fuch  commerce,  or  any  part  thereof,  any 
thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding.'     ' 

As  the  fentiments  of  men  of  bufmefs,  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  confequence  of  this  important  point,  may 
contribute  to  give  the  reader  ftill  a  more  comprehenfive  view 
thereof,  we  judge  that  the  fubftance  of  their  arguments  pro 
and  con  upon  this  bill,  as  near  as  we  could  collect  them  from 
converfation,  will  be  acceptable.  This  I  was  induced  to  at 
that  time,  as  having  a  work  of  this  kind  then  in  view. 
It  was  urged  by  thofe  who  oppofed  this  bill,  that  the  funda- 
mental error  of  its  patrons  feemed  to  be  an  opinion,  that 
the  practice  of  infuring  is  not  known  to  other  nations,  nor 
can  be  carried  on  in  any  other  places ;  and  from  this  prin- 
ciple they  deduce  confequences,  which,  if  they  were  inevi- 
tably certain,  might  eafily  influence  us  to  an  immediate  ap- 
probation of  the  bill,  as  neceffary  to  fecure  our  commerce, 
and  diftrefs  our  enemies. — That  few  merchants  would  hazard 
their  fortunes  in  long  voyages,  or  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
dangers  of  war,  without  the  fecurity  which  infurance  affords 
them,  and  perfuading  themfelves  that  fuch  fecurity  is  to  be 
obtained  from  no  other  nation,  they  imagine  that  we  might, 
by  prohibiting  it,  confine  all  the  foreign  veffels  in  their  ports, 
and  deftrcy  by  one  refolution  the  trade  both  of  our  rivals,  and 
our  enemies. 

That  oi;r  Eaft-lndia  company  may  defire  the  paffing  of  this 
bill,  is,  becaufe  they  mght  receive  fome  temporary  advan- 
tage, by  the  fhort  inconvenience  which  thofe  whom  they  con- 
fider  as  the  enemies  of  their  commerce,  would  feel  from  it, — 
That,  if  the  experiment  failed,  it  cannot  injure  them  ;  if  it 
fuccccdcd,  it  may  produce  great  advantages  to  them. — Several 
other  nations  can  plead  a  claim  to  the  Eaft-lndia  trade,  of 
equal  validity  with  our  own. — That  the  Danes  have  their 
fettlements  there,  and  the  Portugueze  difcovered  the  way  to 
thefe  regions  of  wealth,  from  wbich  fome,  perhaps,  are  in- 
clined to  exclude  them. — That  nothing  is  more  vain  than  to 
attempt  this,  by  refufing  to  infure  their  fhips,  the  opinion 
that  they  can  be  infured  by  no  other  nation  being  groundlefs. 
— That  there  are,  at  this  time,  offices  of  infurance  along  the 
whole  coalt  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  among  the  Dutch,  and 
-  even  among  the  French. — That  nothing  can  debar  any  nation 
from  the  trade  of  infurance,  but  the  want  of  money  ;  that 
money  is  not  wanted  by  foreigners  for  this  purpofe,  is  mani- 
feit,  fiom  the  millions  they  have  in  our  funds. — That  this 
trade  is  now  earned  on  chiefly  by  Great-Britain,  and  that 
we  ought  not  to  obftrudr.  our  own  gain,  by  making  a  law  to 
:ve  ourfelves  of  that  advantage,  of  whi  h  either  acci- 
dent,, or  our  own  fagarity,  have  put  u<  in  poflfeflion. — That 
debarring  us  from  infuring  the  fhips.  even  of  thofe  with 
whom  we  are  at  war,  would  not  contribute  to  the  wealth  of 
the  public,  but  only  oblige  them  to  traklsfei  toother  nations, 
the  profr  -c  from  them —  I  hit  the  trade  of 

infurance  is  really  advantageous  to  the  na  ion,  it  beii 

,   fol  rs  experience,  that  a  law  was 
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furers  be  a  doubtful   point,  there  is  a  certain  a'vant: 
'ion,  by  the  money  paid  for  commiflions,  brokei 
ftamp,  and  the  credit  of  tire  premium  depohted  here. — 
the  port,  office  revenue  is  thereby  inerealed. —  I  hat  the  lo 
theie  profit?,  and  the  gain  of  infuring,  muff  enfue  upon  the 
palling  of  this  bill  ;  nor  will  this  lofs  be  counterbalai  ced  by 
any  advantage,  that  will  be  obtained  over  our  rivals  or  our 
enemies. 

With  regard  to  the  practice  of  infuring,  intcrcfr  or  no  intc- 
reft,  when  an  imaginary  value  is  put  on  a  {hip  or  cargo,  of- 
ten much  above  its  real  worth,  it  gives  opportunities  for 
wicked  practices. — There  will  always  be  cireumft&nces,  in 
which  there  can  be  no  fecurity  againft  frauds,  but  com-!, on 
faith  ;  nor  is  theie  poffibility  to  fecure  the  infurcrs  againft 
being  defrauded,  nor  can  the  value  of  a  cargo  be  cftimated, 
which  is  to  be  collected  in  a  long  voyage,  at  different  ports, 
and  where  the  fuccefs  of  the  adventurers  often  depends  upon 
lucky  accidents,  which  are  always  hoped  for,  though  they 
feldorn  happen.  An  imaginary  vaiue  thereof  muff,  always 
be  fixed  upon,  when  the  ihip  leaves  the  port,  the  fuccefs  of 
the  voyage  not  being  foreknown  ;  and  [He  contract,:-:  p  ■  rties 
may  be  fafely  trufted  to  let  that  value,  k  j  di- 

rect or  reftrain  them. — If  the  merchants  are  oppicffed  by  any 
peculiar  inconveniencies,  and  can  find  means  to  redrefs  them 
witnout  injury  to  the  public  commerce,  any  propofal  for  that 
purpofe  ought  to  be  favourably  received  ;  but,  as  the  bill  pro- 
pofes  general  reftraints,  and  propofes  to  remove  grievances, 
which  are  not  felr,  by  remedies,  which  thofe  upon  whom 
they  are  to  operate  do  not  approve,  the  bill  ought  to  be 
rejected. 

In  anfwer  to  this  it  was  faid,  That  the  grievance  the  bill 
propofed  to  remedy  is  fo  generally  known,  and  lb  univerfally 
lamented,  that  there  is  not  any  thing  more  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  legiflature,  than  an  inquiry  into  the  cauij  of 
it,  and  the  proper  method  of  redreiTmg  it.  In  cur  enquiry 
into  the  caufes  of  this  obftruction  of  trade,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  practice  of  infuring,  intereft  or  no  intereft,  will  ap- 
pear to  be  the  foundation  of  this  general  uneafmefs  ;  it  will 
be  found  a  practice  of  fo  natural  a  tendency  to  fraud,  and  fo 
eafily  fufceptible  of  difhoneft  artificc-s,  that,  I  believe,  every 
friend  to  the  trading  intereft  will  defire  its  fuppreffion.  To 
confirm  my  affertions,  and  illuftrate  the  queftion 
us,  I  (ball  mention  fome  particular  inftances  of  fraud, 
to  which  this  cuilom  has  given  occafion,  of  fraud  fo  evi- 
dent and  fo  detertable,  that  it  cannot  be  relied  without 
indignation. 

The  Royal  George  was  a  large  fhip  belonging  to  the  Soulh- 
Sea  company,  which,  having  been  a  voyage  to  Vera  Cruz,  put 
in  at  Jamaica  in  her  return  ;  and,  being  there  refitted  to  pro- 
ceed on  her  voyage  homewards,  fet  fail,  and  came  within  a 
week's  failing  of  the  port,  when,  upon  a  fudden,  the  officers 
entered  into  a  confutation,  and  determined  to  go  back  a 
month's  voyage  to  Antigua,  for  what  reafon  may  be  eafily 
gueffed  ;  when  it  was  told,  that  the  fhip  was  infured  upon  a 
fuppofed  value  of  fixty  thoufand  pounds.  This  refolution  was 
no  fooner  formed,  than  orders  were  given  to  change  the 
courfe,  and  fteer  to  Antigua,  in  oppofition  to  all  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  the  carpenter,  who  is  the  proper  judge  of  the  con- 
dition of  a  veffel,  and  who  declared  with  honeity  and  refo- 
lution againft  their  whole  procedure.  But  they  purfued  their 
new  fcheme,  without  any  regard  to  his  murmurs  or  affertions  ; 
and,  when  they  arrived  at  Antigua,  found  fome  method  of 
influencing  the  officers  of  that  ifland,  to  declare  the  fhip 
unfit  for  the  profecution  of  the  voyage.  Their  defign  was 
now  happily  compleatcd.  To  confirm  the  determination 
which  had  been  pronounced  in  their  favour,  they  ftranded 
the  fhip  upon  a  bank  of  find,  forced  out  the  irons  that  grap- 
ples the  timbers  together,  and  having  firft  taken  away  the 
mafts  and  rigging,  and  whatever  elfe  could  be  ufed  or  fold, 
threw  the  ballaft  to  each  end,  and  fo  broke  the  veffd  in  the 
middle. 

By  this  well  contrived  fhipwreck,  having,  as  they  imagined, 
raifed  their  fortunes,  they  came  home  triumphantly  from  their 
profperous  voyage,  and  claimed  the  money  for  which  the  fhip 
was  infured.  The  infurers,  ffartled  at  a  demand  (o  unex- 
pected, enquired  into  the  affair  with  ail  the  induffrv  which 
its  importance  naturally  excited  and,  after  Ionic  conful: 
determined  to  try  whether  the  f:  Dt  be  refitted  r.n.J 

brought  to  England,     In  purfuarvceof  this  .they 

fent  workmen  and  materials,  and  without  much  expenca,  or 
any  difficulty,  brought  her  hif.'^cr. 
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This  kind  of  fraud  is  the  more  formidable,  as  it  may  be  ptac- 
lifcd  without  a  poflibility  of  detection.  Had  the  captain,  in- 
ftead  of  {banding,  deftroyed  his  vefTel,  how  could  his  wick- 
ednefs  ever  have  been  difcovercd,  or  how  could  the  South  Sea 
company's  fhip  have  been  brought  home,  had  it  been  funk,  in 
fome  diitant  comer  of  the  world  ?  This  practice,  and  the 
frauds  which  it  has  occafioned  *,  and  the  fufpicions  which 
the  eafy  practice  of  frauds  always  creates,  have  produced  fo 
many  trials,  and  filled  the  courts  of  juftice  wiih  fuch  intricate 
contentions,  that  the  judges,  who  knew  perhaps  nothing  of 
this  practice,  but  from  it's  effects,  have  often  declared  it  to 
be  fo  pregnane  with  contefts  and  cheats,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  fuffered,  and  that  a  Uw  for  fupprefling  it  would  much  con- 
tribute to  the  eftablifhment  of  peace,  and  the  fecurity  of  pro- 
perty. The  aflertion  of  the  impoflibilny  of  eftimating  the 
real  value  of  a  fhip,  or  of  foreknowing  the  fuccefs  of  a  voy- 
age, is  i  neon  tellable  :  but,  perhaps,  it  will  follow  from  thence, 
not  that  an  imaginary  value  ought  to  be  admitted,  but  that 
no  infurance  ought  to  be  allowed,  where  there  is  no  rational 
method  of  ascertaining  it  ;  or,  at  lealf,  that  all  fuch  infu- 
rance ought  to  be  rather  below  the  probable  value,  than  above 
it. 

*  That  this  practice  occafioned  great  frauds,  is  apparent  from 
thofe  cafes  before  enumerated,  which  have  been  detected  in 
our  courts  of  judicature. 


That  great  frauds  are  the  natural  confequence  of  eftimating 
fhips  at  an  imaginary  value  in  the  offices  of  infurain  e,  is  to  the 
hi^heft  degree  evident.  For,  when  a  {hip  is  eftimated  above 
it's  real  value,  how  will  the  commander  fuffcr  by  a  wreck, 
or  what  (hall  reltrain  him  from  deftroying  his  vefl'el,  when 
it  may  be  done  with  fecurity  to  himfelf,  except  that  inte- 
grity, which  ought  to  be  generally  diftufed,  but  which  is 
not  always  to  be  found,  and  to  which  few  men  care  to  truit 
upon  occafions  of  far  lefs  importance.  That  i  do  not  mng- 
nily  the  poflibility  of  fraud  into  reality,  or  propofe  laws 
againft  wickednefs  that  has  not  yet  exified,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention  fome,  in  which  I  have  been  informed  by  my  cor- 
fefpondent  at  Leghorn,  of  the  ftatc  of  the  (hips  which  have 
arrived  there,  fhips  fo  weakly  manned,  and  fo  pcnurioully 
and  negligently  ftored  ;  fo  much  decayed  in  the  bottoms,  and 
fo  ill  fitted  with  rigging;  that  he  declares  his  aftonifhment 
at  their  arrival. 

It  may  deferve  confideration,  whether  the  fuccefs  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  privateers  may  not  be  in  great  part  attributed  to  this 
pernicious  practice  ;  whether  captains,  when  their  vcflels  are 
infursd  for  more  than  their  value,  do  not  rafhly  venture  into 
known  danger  ?  Whether  t'hey  do  not  wilfully  mifs  the  fecu- 
rity of  convoys  ?  Whether  they  do  not  direct  their  courfes, 
where  privateers  may  moft  fecurely  cruize  to  intercept  them  ? 
Whether  they  do  not  furrendcr  with  lefs  lefiltance  than  in- 
tereft would  excite  ?  And  whether  they  do  not  raife  clamours 
againft  the  government  for  their  ill  fuccefs,  to  avoid  the  fuf- 
picion  of  negligence  or  fraud. 

That  other  kinds  of  frauds  are  committed  in  the  practice  of 
infuring,  is  well  known  :  it  is  a  common  practice  to  take 
money  upon  bottomry,  by  way  of  pledge  for  the  captain's 
fidelity,  and  to  deftroy  this  fecurity  by  infuring  above  the  real 
value,  fo  that  the  captain  may  gain  by  neglecting  the  care 
of  his  veflel,  or  at  leaft  fecurc  himfelf  from  lofs,  and  indulge 
his  eafe  or  his  pleasure,  without  apprehenfion  of  diminifhing 
his  fortune.  The  whole  practice  of  infurance,  in  it's  prefen: 
ftate,  is  fo  perplexed  with  frauds,  and  of  fuch  manifeft  ten- 
dency to  the  obftruction  of  fair  commerce,  that  it  abfolutely 
requires  fome  legal  regulations. 

To  what  was  faid  in  favour  of  the  bill  it  was  replied,  That, 
with  regard  to  fingle  acts  of  fraud,  committed  by  particular 
men,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  but  that  they  have  been  detected 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  traffic,  nor  do  I  conceive 
that  any  argument  can  be  drawn  from  them  againft  the  prac- 
tice ;  for,  if  every  part  of  commerce  is  to  be  prohibited,  which 
has  furnifhed  villains  with  opportunities  of  deceit,  we  fhall 
contract  trade  into  a  narrow  compafs. — With  regard  to  the 
inftance  of  the  Royal  George,  though  the  proceedings  of  the 
officers  are  not  wholly  to  be  vindicated,  yet  part  of  their  con- 
duct is  lefs  exceptionable  than  it  has  been  reprefented.  Their 
return  to  Antigua,  when  they  were  bound  for  England,  and 
were  with'n  a  week's  failing  of  their  port,  is  eaiily  to  be  de- 
fended, if  the  wind  was  contrary  to  their  intended  courfe  ; 
for  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  that  they  might  reach  a  dif- 
tant  port  with  a  favourable  wind,  much  fooner  than  one  much 
nearer,  with  the  wind  againft  them. 

To  this  it  was  anfwered — That,  in  the  difcuffion  of  this 
queftion,  it  was  to  be  confidered,  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
war  againft  a  nation,  from  which  infults,  depredations,  op- 
preffions,  and  cruelties,  have  been  long  complained  of,  and 
againft  which  we'are  therefore  to  act  with  a  refolution  pro- 
portioned to  the  injuries  which  we  have  fuffered,  and  to  our 
defire  of  vengeance. — We  are  to  praclife  every  method  of 
diftrefling  them,  and  to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  our  arms,  at 
theexpence  of  prefent  gain,  and  the  intereft  of  private  men. 
'Tis  well  known,  that  the  Spaniards  are  a  people  who  live  in 
careleffnefs  and  indolence,  neglect  the  natural  advantages  of 
Vol.  I. 


their  own  country,  defpife  the  gain  of  foreign  commerce  f> 
,  and  depend  wholly  on  their  American  fettlem  t$;  for  all  the 
conveniences  of  Jife.  This  is  the  particular  circumftance, 
that  makes  a  war  with  Kngland  fo  much  to  he  dreaded  by 
them.  A  nation  fuperior  to  them  by  fea  holds  them  belie.-  d, 
like  a  garriloii  lurrounded  by  an  army  ;  precludes  them  from 
fupplies,  intercepts  their  fuccours,  and,  if  it  cannot  force 
their  walls  by  attack,  can  at  leaft  by  a  blockade  ftarve  them 
to  a  capitulation. 

•J-  The  cafe  with  the  Spaniards  feems  now  to  be  altered  ;  they 
being  not  only  follicitous  toeliabhlh  new  manufactures  in  >.;ld 
Spain,  but  having  began  to  export  their  own  product  in  their 
own  /hipping  ;  for  we  have  an  inftance  io  the  foreign  papers 
of  a  Spanifn  (hip  being  arrived  even  at  Copenhagen,  with  the 
product  of  Spain. 

Thu?,  by  a  naval  war  with  an  enemy  of  fuperior  ftrength, 
they  muft  at  length  be  fubdued,and  fubdued,  perhaps,  with- 
out a  battle,  and  without  the  poflibility  of  refirta'nee  ;  againft 
fuch  an  enemy,  their  courage  or  their  difcipline  is  of  no  ufe  ; 
they  may  form  armies  indeed,  but  which  can  only  ftand  upon 
the  fhore,  to  defend  what  their  enemies  have  no  intention  of 
invading,  and  fee  thofe  fhips  fazed  in  which  their  pay  is  trea- 
fured,  or  their  provifions  are  ft  >rcd. — Such  is  our  natural  fu- 
pcriority  over  the  Spaniards,  a  fpeciesof  luperiouty  that  muft 
inevitably  prevail,  if  it  be  not  defeated  by  our  own  folly  ;  and 
furely  a  more  effectual  method  of  defeating  it  the  Spaniards 
thernfelves  could  not  have  difcovered,  than  that  of  infuring 
their  (hips  among  our  merchants.  When  a  fhip  thus  infured 
is  taken,  we  examine  the  cargo,  find  it  extrcamly  valuable, 
and  triumph  in  our  fuccefs  ;  we  not  only  count  the  gain  to 
ourfelves,  but  the  lofs  to  our  enemies,  and  determine  that  a 
fmall  number  of  fuch  captures  will  reduce  them  to  offer  us 
peace  upon  our  own  terms. 

Such  are  theconclufions  which  are  made,  and  made  with  rea- 
fon,  by  men  unacquainted  with  the  fecret  practices  amongft 
ourfelves,  and  who  do  not  fufpeft  us  to  be  ftupid  enough  to 
fecure  our  enemies  a  ainft  ourfelves  ;  but  it  is  often  found, 
upon  a  more  clofe  examination,  that  our  fhips  of  war  have 
only  plundered  our  own  merchants,  and  that  our  privateers 
may  indeed  have  enriched  thernfelves,  but  impoverifhed  their 
country  :  it  is  difcovercd,  that  the  lofs  of  the  Spaniards  is  to 
be  repaid,  and  perhaps  femetimes  with  intereft,  by  our  Britifh 
in  Hirers. — 11  it  be  urged,  chat  we  ought  not  to  enact  any  laws 
which  may  obftruct  the  gain  of  our  fcllow-fubjecls,  may  it 
not  be  afked,  why  all  trade  with  Spain  in  time  of  war  with 
them  is  prohibited  ?  May  not  the  trade  be  equally  gainful 
with  the  iniurance,  and  may  not  the  gain  be  more  generally 
diftributed,  and  therefore  be  more  properly  national  ?  But  the 
trade  with  Spain  at  fuch  times  is  prohibited,  becaufe  it  was 
more  necefiary  to  our  enemies  than  to  ourfelves  ;  becaufe  the 
laws  of  war  require,  that  a  lefs  evil  fhould  be  fuffered  to  in- 
flict a  greater:  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  every  battle  is 
fought,  and  that  we  fiie  our  own  fhips  to  confume  the  navies 
of  our  enemy.  For  this  reafon  it  appears  to  be  evident  be- 
yond contradiction,  that  the  infurance  of  Spanifh  fhips  ought 
to  be  prohibited  in  time  of  war  with  that  nation  •,  we  (hall 
indeed  lofe  the  profit  of  the  infurance,  but  we  fhali  be  reim- 
burfed  by  the  captures,  which  is  an  argument  that  cannot  be 
produced  for  the  prohibition  of  commerce. 
It  is  urged,  that  our  enemies  may  infure  their  fhips  in  other 
countries  *,  an  aflertion  of  which,  whether  it  be  true  or  not, 
1  am  not  able  to  decide  ;  but  this  would  lay  them  under  the 
neceflity  of  eftablifhing  a  new  c<>rrefpondence,  and  this  would 
prove  at  leaft  a  temporary  obftruclion  of  their  trade,  which, 
though  of  fhort  continuance,  may  lay  them  at  our  mercy. 
But  let  us  reflect  upon  the  weaknefsof  this  argument — '  They 

•  muft  be  allowed  to  infure  here,  becaufe  they  may  infure  in 

*  other  places.' — Will  it  not  be  equally  juft  to  urge,  that  they 
muft  trade  with  us,  becaufe  they  may  trade  with  other  na- 
tions ?  And  may  it  not  be  anfwered,  that,  though  we  cannot 
wholly  fufpend  their  commerce,  it  is  yet  our  intereft  to  ob- 
ftruct it,  as  far  as  we  are  able  ?  May  it  not  be  farther  affirmed, 
that,'by  infuring  in  other  nations,  they  may  injure  their  allies 
bv  falling  into  our  haads,  but  do  not  the  lefs  benefit  us  ? 
That,  if  they  do  net  grow  weaker,  we  at  leaft  are  ftrength- 
ened  ;  but  that,  by  infuring  among  us,  whatever  fteps  are 
taken  to  put  a  fpeedy  end  to  the  war,  the  equilibrium  of  it 
is  ftill  preferved  the  fame  ? 

*  This  was  never  made  to  appear  fatisfadtorily  ;  and 'tis  much 
to  be  doub:ed,  whether  it  will  ever  be  experienced,  not- 
withftanding  it  wa=  roundly  afferted,  and  taken  for  granted, 
throughout  this  debate. 

It  is  afferted,  that  we  infure  at  a  lower  *  rate  than  other  na- 
tions do  ;  and  it  will  therefore  follow,  that  the  Spaniards, 
whenever  their  fhips  fhall  elcape  us,  will  fuffer  more  by  hav- 
ing infured  amongft  foreigners,  than  if  they  had  contracted 

*  Quere,  Ts  this  matter  of  fail  in  time  of  war  ?  Where  the  in- 
tereft of  money  is  lower,  it  feems  more  natural  to  believe, 
the  price  of  infurance  alfo  may  be  fo  in  the  general. 
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with  our  merchants.  Thus  it  appears,  that  there  are  ftrongcr 
reafons  for  prohibiting  the  infurance  of  Spanifh  (hips,  than 
for  putting  a  ftop  to  our  commerce  with  them  ;  and  that, 
whether  their  fhips  are  taken  by  us,  or  efcape  us,  it  is  the 
general  intereft  of  the  nation,  that  they  fhall  be  infured  by 
foreign  merchants,  and  not  by  our  own. 
With  refpect  to  the  Eaft-India  company  it  was  faid,  that,  as 
they  have  the  grant  of  an  exclusive  trade  to  the  Eaft- Indies, 
to  i.nfure  the  fhips  that  are  fent  thither,  without  their  per- 
miffion,  is  to  invade  their  rights,  and  to  infringe  their  charter -, 
and  that  practice,  if  the  validity  of  their  charter  be  admitted, 
is  illegal,  and  ought  to  be  difcountenanced. 
The  practice  of  infuring,  intereft  or  no  intereft,  or  of  affign- 
ing  to  fhips  an  imaginary  value,  is  nothing  more  than  a  par- 
ticular game,  a  more  folemn  fpecies  of  hazard,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  prohibited,  for  every  reafon  that  can  be  urged 
againft  games  at  chance. 

In  reply  hereunto  it  was  faid,  That  there  is  no  abfurdity  by 
enriching  ourfelves  at  the  expence  of  other  nations,  whether 
enemies  or  allies. — If  our  infurers  gain  by  fecuring  the  fhips 
of  our  enemies,  the  nation  is  benefited  ;  for  all  national  gain 
muft  circulate  through  the  hands  of  individuals. — No  man 
will  afTert,  that  we  ought  toaffiftour  enemies;  nor  will  any 
man  imagine*  that  we  aflift  them  by  impoverifhing  them  ; 
and,  if  our  infurers  gain  by  their  practice,  the  Spaniards  muft 
undoubtedly  be  lofers. 

The  practice  of  infuring  an  imaginary  value  may  give  oppor- 
tunity for  greater  frauds  than  can  be  practifed  in  common 
dealings  ;  but  fuch  frauds  do  not  require  the  interpofition  of 
the  legiflature.  If  they  are  practifed  only  by  thofe  of  our 
own  nation,  the  public  does  not  fuffer ;  for  property  is  only 
transferred  from  one  fubject  to  another  ;  the  fraud  ought  to 
be  feverely  puhifhed  in  the  courts  of  criminal  juftice,  but  the 
cuftom  which  gave  the  opportunity  of  practifing  it,  ought  not 
to  be  reftrained,  any  more  than  any  other  profeflion  not  cri- 
minal in  itfelf,  but  liable  to  accidental  abufes. 
If  our  infurers  are  defrauded  by  foreigners,  the  nation  is  then, 
indeed,  more  nearly  affected  ;  but,  even  in  that  cafe,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  private  intereft  of  the  infurers,  who 
muft  be  immediately  ruined  *,  is  a  fufficient  fecurity  for  the 
public.  For  it  cannot  be  conceived,  that  any  man  will  ob- 
ftinately  carry  on  a  bufinefs,  by  which  he  becomes  every  day 
poorer ;  or  that,  when  he  defifts,  he  will  be  fucceeded  by 
another,  who  cannot  but  know  that  he  engages  in  that  traffic 
to  his  certain  ruin. 

*  A'thoughourinfurersmay  begainersupon  the  whole, by  the 
credit  fide  of  their  premiums  exceeding  the  debit  fide  of  their 
loffes;  yet  thequeftion  is,  out  of  whofe  pockets  do  fuch  pre- 
miums arife,  in  time  of  war  ?  If  they  wholly  arofe  from  our 
enemies  who  infured,  then  our  enemies  would  pay  more  for 
the  price  of  infurance  than  they  loft;  which  cannot  be  the 
cafe. — From  whom  then  does  this  furplufage  of  premiums 
arife,  which  makes  our  infurers  gainers,  but  from  our  own 
Britifh  merchants  ?  And,  if  fo,  when  an  enemy's  (hip  is  ta- 
ken that  has  been  infured  by  our  infurers,  the  lofs  does  not 
fall  either  upon  the  infurers  (if  they  are  gainerson  the  whole) 
or  upon  the  enemy,  but  it  falls  upon  our  own  Britifti  mer- 
chants, whofe  premiums  muft  pay  it. 
Befides,  as  our  enemies  do  not  feel  the  lofs,  are  they  not 
enabled  the  better  to  fit  out  more  fhips  of  war  and  privateers 
to  annoy  our  own  merchants?  Does  not  this  neceflarily 
tend  to  raife  the  price  of  infurance  ftill  higher  and  higher 
upon  them  ;  and  does  not  this  ftill  the  better  enable  our 
infurers  to  infure  the  fhips  of  our  enemies,  and  to  be  inftru- 
mental  to  the  prolongation  of  the  war  ?  Does  not  thefe  high 
inlurances  clog  our  whole  trade  at  fuch  times,  leflen  the  pub- 
He  revenue,  and  add  to  the  evil  of  war  ?  I  cannot  but  think, 
therefore,  this  pradliceofin faring  the ftiipping  and  merchan- 
dize of  our  enemies  was  highly  deftruftive  to  the  nation, 
and  ought  never  to  have  been  fuffered  in  thefe  kingdoms. 

The  fta'e  of  this  affair  is,  that  frauds  are,  indeed,  often  com- 
mitted, and  are  for  that  reafon  always  fufpected  ;  and  that 
the  infurers,  when  they  infure  the  fhip  and  cargo  againft  ac- 
cidents, reckon,  among  other  chances,  the  probability  of  be- 
ing cheated,  and  proportion  their  demands  not  only  to  the 
lengih  and  danger  of  the  voyage,  but  to  the  character  like- 
wile  of  the  man  with  whom  they  contract. 
This  is  always  the  practice  of  thofe  whom  experience  hath 
made  acquainted  with  the  danger  of  implicit  confidence,  and 
unfufp  i  ting  credulity;  nor  do  any  but  the  young  and  unfkil- 
ful  fuller  themfelves  to  be  fo  expofed  to  frauds,  as  that  their 
fortunes  fhould  be  injured,  or  the  general  gain  of  their  bufinefs 
Overballanced,  by  a  few  deceits.  Thus  it  appears,  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  eafe  and  fafety  with  which  the  prefent  me- 
thods of  infurance  admit  fraud  to  be  practifed,  the  infurers, 
by  a  proportionate  degree  of  caution,  fecurc  themfelves  from 
being  injured,  and  by  confequence  the  nation. 
We  infure,  as  has  been  obferved,  at  lower  rates  than  other 
nations,  becaufe  we  have  more  bufinefs  of  this  kind,  and  the 
fmallnefs  of  our  profit  is  compenfated  by  the  frequency  ;  the 
cheapnefs  of  infurances,  and  eagernefs  of  foreigners  to  infure 
here,  reciprocally  contribute  to  each  other;  we  are  often 
applied  to,  becaufe  we  infure  at  an  eafy  rate  ;  and  we  can  in- 
fure ac  an  eafy  rate,  becaufe  we  are  often  applied  to. 


Nor  is  the  cheapnefs  of  infurance  in  England  the  only  motive 
to  the  preference  which  it  preferves  among  foreigners,  who 
are  induced  to  apply  to  this  nation,  by  the  reputation  which 
our  merchants  have  defervedly  gained,  for  probity  and  punc- 
tuality, fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  traders.  Our  merchants 
bargain  without  artifice,  pay  without  iiibterfuges,  and  aie 
ready,  on  all  occafions,  to  preferve  their  character  at  the  ha- 
zard of  their  profit.  If  foreigners  are  once  difappointed  in 
their  applications  to  us,  our  bufinefs  will  in  a  great  part  ceafe  ; 
ahd,  as  we  (hall  not  then  be  able  to  infure  t  lower  rates  than 
other  nations,  we  fhall  never  recover  that  branch  of  our  trade. 
-:—  And,  as  the  character  of  the  Englifh  merchants  exempts 
them  from  any  fufpicion  of  practices  pernicious  to  the  public, 
why  fhould  they  be  reftrained  ?  Why  fhould  they  appear  to 
be  fufpected  by  their  own  country,  whom  foreigners  truft 
without  hefitatton  ? 

It  has  been  objected  to  them,  that  they  affift  the  enemies  of 
their  country,  that  they  prolong  the  war,  and  defeat  thofe 
advantages  which  our  fituation  and  commerce  have  given  us. 
Imputations  fufficiently  atrocious,  if  they  were  founded  upon 
truth.  Let  us  examine  the  arguments  by  which  this  accufa- 
tion  is  fupported.  It  is  urged,  that  we  have  already  prohi- 
bited commerce  with  the  Spaniards,  and  that  therefore  we 
ought  likewife  to  prohibit  the  infurance  of  their  fhips.  In 
oppofition  to  which  it  may  be  Urged,  that  this  kind  of  com- 
merce is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  that  it  fubfifts  upon  opinion, 
and  is  preferved  by  the  reputation  of  our  infurers.  Other 
commodities  are  the  peculiar  product  of  different  countries, 
and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  lofing  our  trade  by  fufpending 
it,  becaufe  it  depends  upon  the  excellenceof  our  manufactures  ; 
but  infurance  may  be  the  commodity  of  any  country,  where 
money  and  common  honefty  are  to  be  found.  This  argu- 
ment may  be  the  more  effectually  invalidated,  by  denying  the 
expediency  of  that  prohibition,  which  is  produced  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  another  reftraint.  Nor  indeed  does  it  appear,  why 
we  fhould  preclude  ourfelves  from  a  gainful  trade,  becaufe  the 
money  is  drawn  by  it  out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies ;  or 
why  the  product  of  our  lands  fhould  lie  unconfumed,  or  our 
manufacturers  ftand  unemployed,  rather  than  we  fhould  fell 
to  our  enemies  what  they  will  purchafe  at  another  place,  or 
by  the  intervention  of  a  neutral  power. 
To  fell  to  an  enemy  that  which  may  enable  him  to  injure  us, 
that  which  he  muft  neceffarily  obtain,  and  which  he  could 
buy  from  no  other,  would  indeed  be,  to  the  laft  degree,  abfurd  ; 
but  that  may  furely  be  fold  them  without  any  breach  of  mo- 
rality or  policy,  which  they  can  want  with  lei's  inconvenience 
than  we  can  keep.  If  we  were  befieging  a  town,  I  fhould 
not  advife  our  foldiers  to  fell  to  the  inhabitants  ammunition 
or  provifions,  but  cannot  difcover  the  folly  of  admitting  them. 
to  purchafe  ornaments  for  their  houfes,  or  brocades  for  their 
ladies. 

I  am  never  willing  to  load  trade  with  reftraints  ;  it  is  in  it's 
own  nature  fo  fugitive  and  variable,  that  no  conftant  courfe 
can  be  prefcribed  to  it  ;  and  thofe  regulations  which  were 
proper  when  they  were  made,  may,  in  a  few  months,  become 
difficulties  and  obftructions.  We  well  know,  that  many  of 
the  meafures  which  our  anceftors  purfued  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  commerce,  have  been  found  of  pernicious  confe- 
quence ;  and  even  in  this  age,  which  experience,  perhaps, 
more  than  wifdom,  has  enlightened,  I  have  known  few  at- 
tempts of  that  kind  which  have  not  defeated  the  end  for  which 
they  were  made. — It  is  more  prudent  to  leave  the  merchants 
at  liberty  to  purfue  thofe  meafures  which  experience  fhall  dic- 
tate upon  every  occafion,  and  fuffer  them  to  fnatch  the  pre- 
fent opportunity  of  honeft  gain,  whenever  it  fhall  happen. — ■ 
They  will  never  injure  their  own  intereft  by  the  ufe  of  this 
liberty,  and,  by  preferving  themfelves,  they  will  preferve  the 
nation  from  detriment. 

To  this  it  was  anfwered — That  the  intereft  of  our  country 
very  evidently  requires  that  we  fhould  give  no  affiftance  what- 
ever to  our  enemies — that  our  merchants  fhould  zealoufly 
co-operate  with  our  navies,  and  that  we  fhould  endeavour  to 
with-hold  every  thing  that  may  make  the  war  lefs  burden- 
fome  to  them,  and  confequently  of  longer  continuance. 
It  has  been  faid,  through  the  courfe  of  this  debate,  that  in- 
furance was  practifed  by  many  nations  ;  but  the  gentleman 
did  not  inform  us  whether  they  allowed  the  method  of  infur- 
ing, intereft  or  no  intereft,  and  rating  fhips  at  an  imaginary 
value.  This  is,  I  know,  abfolutely  prohibited  by  the  Dutch, 
a  nation  whofe  authority  on  commercial  queftions  will  not  be 
difputed,  nor  do  they  allow  their  Eaft-lndia  fhips  to  be  in- 
fured at  all. 

The  difficulty  of  eftimating  the  value  of  any  cargo  has  been 
urged  in  defence  of  this  practice ;  nor  is  the  defence  wholly 
without  weight,  becaufe  the  cargo  in  many  voyages  cannot  be 
afcertained.  Yet  it  is  necefiary  that  (ome  of  our  exported  car- 
goes fhould  be  exactly  fpecified.  I  have  been  informed,  that 
fix  fhips  laden  with  Britifh  wool  have  entered  at  one  time  into 
a  port  of  France  ;  nor  do  I  know  how  this  practice  which  is 
juftly  complained  of  as  pernicious  to  our  trade,  and  threatening 
the  ruin  of  our  country,  can  be  prevented,  but  by  a  conftant 
and  regular  particularization  of  every  cargo  carried  to  France. 
I  admit,  that  fome  cargoes  which  are  imported  cannot  be  par- 
ticularly regiftered  ;  fuch  is  the  gold  with  which  we  are  daily 
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lupplicd  by  our  commerce  with  the  Portuguese,  in  oppofition 
to  their  laws,  and  which  our  merchants  arc  therefore  under 
the  neceflity  of  concealing. 

The  interest  of  the  merchants  ought  always  to  be  duly  con- 
fidered  in  this  nation  ;  hut  then  it  ought  to  be  regarded  only 
in  fubordination  to  that  of  the  whole  community,  a  fubordi- 
nation which  feems  to  have  been  quite  forgotten  throughout 
this  argument. 

Thus  have  we  given  a  fuccinct  detail  of  this  controvcrfy  ; 
Which  being  compared  with  the  nature  of  aflurances,  as  they 
have  been  moll  infamoufly  pradtifed,  as  appears  by  thofe  vari- 
ous cafes  which  have  come  before  our  courts  of  judicature, 
any  man  that  reads  wiih  attention,  may  cafily  difcover  the 
rcafonablcnefs  and  neceflity  of  the  following  act  of  parliament 
(and,  perhaps,  of  fome  more  effectual  meafures  rcquifite  to  be- 
taken in  future)  made  in  19  Geo.  II.  which  is  entitled,  An 
act  to  regulate  the  infurance  on  fhips  belonging  to  Great- 
Britain,  and  on  meichandizes  or  effects  laden  thereort. 
The  preamble  to  which  obferves,That  the  making  aflurances, 
intereft  of  no  interefl,  or  without  further  proof  of  interelt  than 
the  policy,  hath  been  productive  of  many  pernicious  practices, 
whereby  great  numbers  of  fhips,  with  their  cargoes,  luveeithcr 
been  fraudulently  loft  and  deftroyed,  or  taken  by  tin-  enemy, 
in  time  of  war ;   and  fuch  aflurances  have  encouraged  the  ex- 
portation of  wool,  and  the  carrying  on  many  other  prohibited 
and  clandeftine  trades,  which,  by  means  of  fuch  aflurances, 
have  been  concealed,  and  the  parties  concerned  fecured  from 
lofs,  as  well  to  the  diminution  of  the  public  revenue,  as  to  the 
great  detriment  of  fair  traders ;  and,  by  introducing  amifchie- 
vous  kind  of  gaming  or  wagering,  under  the  pretence  of  af- 
furing  the  rifquc  on  fhipping  and  fair  trade,  the  inftitution 
and  laudable  defign  of  making  infurances  hath  been  perverted  ; 
and  that  which  was  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  trade 
and  navigation  has,  in  many  inftances,  become  hurtful  of,  and 
deftructive  to,  the  fame  :   for  remedy  whereof,  it  is  enacted, 
That,  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  Auguft  1746,  no  aflu- 
rance  or  aflurances  (hall  be  made,  by  any  perfon  or  perfons, 
bodies  corporate  or  politic,  on  any  (hip  or  fhips  belonging  to 
his  majefty,  or  any  of  his  fubjects,  or  on  any  goods,  merchan- 
dizes, or  effects,  laden  or  to  be  laden,  on  board  of  any  fuch 
fhip  or  fhips,  intereft  or  no  intereft,  or  without  further  proof 
of  intereft  than  the  policy,  or  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering 
or  without  benefit  of  ialvage  to  the  aflurer  ;   and  that  every 
fuch  aflurance  fhall  be  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purpofes. 
Aflurances  on  private  fhips  of  war,  fitted  out  by  any  of  his 
majefty's  fubjects,  folely  to  cruize  againft  his  majefty's  ene- 
mies, may  be  made  by  or  for  the  owners  thereof,  intereft  or 
110  intereft,  free  of  average,  and  without  benefit  of  falvagc 
to  the  aflurer. 

Merchandizes  or  effects  from  any  ports  or  places  in  Europe 
or  America,  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  or  Por- 
tugal, may  be  afTured  in  fuch  way  and  manner,  as  if  this  act 
had  not  been  made. 

It  fhall  not  be  lawful  to  make  re-aflurance,  unlefs  the  aflurer 
fhall  be  infolvent,  become  a  bankrupt,  or  die  ;  in  either  of 
which  cafes,  fuch  aflurer,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or 
afligns,  may  make  re-aflurance,  to  the  amount  of  the  fum 
before  affured,  provided  it  fhall  be  exprelfed  in  the  policy  to 
be  a  re-aflurance. 

After  the  faid  firft  day  of  Auguft,  all  and  every  fum  and  fums 
of  money  to  be  lent  on  bottomry,  or  at  refpondentia,  upon  any 
(hip  or  fhips  belonging  to  any  of  his  majefty's  fubjects,  bound 
to  or  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  fhall  be  lent  only  on  the  fhip,  or 
on  the  merchandize  or  effects  laden,  or  to  be  laden  on  board 
of  fuch  fhip,  and  fhall  be  fo  expreffed  in  the  condition  of  the 
bond  ;  and  the  benefit  of  falvage  fhall  be  allowed  to  the  lend- 
er, his  agents,  or  afligns,  who  alone  fhall  have  a  right  to  make 
aflurance  on  the  money  fo  lent ;  and  no  borrower  of  money 
on  bottomry,  or  at  refpondentia,  as  aforefaid,  fhall  recover 
more  on  any  aflurance  than  the  value  of  his  intereft  on  his 
fhip,  or  in  the  merchandizes  or  effects  laden  on  board  of  fuch 
fhip,  exclufive  of  the  money  fo  borrowed  ;  and  in  cafe  it  fhall 
appear  that  the  value  of  his  fhare  in  the  fhip,  or  in  the  mer- 
chandizes or  effects  laden  on  board,  doth  not  amount  to  the 
full  fum  or  fums  he  hath  borrowed,  as  aforefaid,  fuch  borrow- 
er fhall  be  refponfible  to  the  lender  for  fo  much  of  the  money 
borrowed,  as  he  hath  not  laid  out  on  the  fhip  or  merchandi- 
zes laden  thereon,  with  lawful" intereft  for  the  fame,  together 
with  the  aflurance,  and  all   other  charges  thereon,  to  the 
proportion  the  money  not  laid  out  fhall  bear  to  the  whole 
money  lent,  notwithftanding  the  fhip  and  merchandize  be 
totally  loft. 

In  all  actions  or  fuits  brought  or  commenced  after  the  faid 
firft  of  Auguft  by  the  allured,  upon  any  policy  of  aflurance, 
the  plaintiff  in  fuch  action  or  fuit,  or  his  attorney,  &c.  fhall, 
within  fifteen  days  after  he  or  they  fhall  be  required  fo  to  do 
in  writing  by  the  defendant,  or  his  attorney,  &c.  declare  in 
writing  the  fums  he  hath  affured  in  the  whole,  and  what  fums 
he  hath  borrowed  at  refpondentia,  or  bottomry,  for  the  voy- 
age, or  any  part  of  the  voyage  in  queftion,  in  fuch  fuit  or 
action. 

After  the  faid  firft  of  Auguft,  any  perfon,  &c.  fued  in  any 
action  of  debt  or  covenant,  &c.  on  any  policy  of  aflurance, 


may  bring  into  court  any  fums  of  money  ;  and  if  the  plaintiff' 
fhall  refufe  fuch  fum  of  money,  with  cofts  to  be  taxed,  in  full 
difcharge  of  fuch  action,  and  fhall  afterwards  proceed  to  trial, 
and  the  jury  fhall  not  affefs  damage  to  fuch  plaintiff,  exceed- 
ing the  fum  fo  brought  intb  court,  fuch  plaintiff  fhall  pay  to 
fuch  defendant  cofts  to  be  taxed. 

This  act  fhall  not  extend  to,  or  be  in  force  againft,  any  per- 
fons refiding  in  any  parts  in  Europe  out  of  his  majefty's  do- 
minions, for  whofe  account  aflurance  fhall  be  made  before  the 
29th  of  September  1 746'  ;  nor  againft  perfons  refiding  in  any 
parts  of  Turky,  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  from  whom  aflu- 
rances fhall  be  made  before  the  29th  of  March  1747. 
By  the  21  Geo.  If.  infurance  on  fhips  or  goods  appertaining 
to  the  crown  and  fubjeffs  of  France,  or  lending  them  money 
on  bottomry,  is  prohibited,  though,  as  the  duration  of  this 
act  was  reftrained  to  the  time  of  the  late  War,  it  is  now  be- 
come void. 

Further  Remarks. 

Since  the  paffing  of  this  act  of  parliament,  there  have  been 
various  peculiar  cafes  adjudged  in  our  courts  of  judicature  ; 
which  as  yet  have  not  been  formally  reported.  However,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  obtain  divers  of  thofe  cafes,  together  with 
the  pleadings  thereon,  which  may  contribute  to  render  this 
work  ftill  the  more  complete. 


Lcwen  verfus  Swaflb.     Hil.  16  Geo.  II.  1 


742. 


The  plaintiff,  being  fued  at  law  upon  a  policy  of  infurance  of 
a  fhip,  and  againft  the  barrctry  of  the  mafter,  which  was  af- 
figned  in  the  declaration,  brought  his  bill  in  Chancery  to  be 
relieved,  and  for  an  injunction  ;  charging  that  one  Matthews 
the  mafler,  and  alfo  owner  of  the  fhip,  had,  before  the  voyage, 
entered  into  a  bottomry  bond  to  the  defendant  for  200 1.  and 
that  after,  by  bill  of  fale,  he  affigned  over  his  intereft  in 
the  fhip  to  the  defendant,  as  a  fecurity  for  this  200 1.  and 
infifted  that  Matthews  was,  neverthelefs,  in  equity  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  owner  of  the  fhip,  though,  in  law,  the  ownerfhip 
and  property  would  be  looked  upon  to  be  in  the  defendant  ; 
and  infifted,  that  the  owner  of  a  fhip  could  not,  either  in  law 
or  equity,  be  guilty  of  a  barretry  concerning  the  fhip,  and 
therefore  prayed  an  injunction,  and  that  the  policy  might  be 
delivered  up. 

The  voyage  infured  was  from  London  to  Marfeilles,  and  front 
thence  to  fome  port  in  Holland.    The  cafe  was,  that  the  maf- 
ter failed  with  the  fhip  to  Marfeilles,  and  then,  inftead  of pur- 
fuing  the  voyage,  failed  to  the  Weft-Indies,  and  there  fold 
the  fhip,  and  died  infolvent.     Thefe  matters  being  confeffed 
by  the  anfwer,  an  injunction  was  moved  for  on  the  principle, 
that  a  mortgagor  is  to  be  confidered  in  equity  as  owner  of 
the  thing  mortgaged,  and  that  Matthews  the  mafter,  being 
owner,  could  not  be  guilty  of  a  barretry.     To  fhew  which 
a  cafe  was  cited  of  Stamma  and  Brown,  where  it  was  deter- 
mined the  preceding  term  in  King's-Bench. 
Lord  Hardwickc  chancellor.  Barretry  is  an  act  of  wrong  done 
by  the  mafter  againft  the  fhip  and  goods  ;  and)  this  being  ift 
the  cafe  of  a  fhip,  the  queftion  will  be,  who  is  to  be  confidered 
as  the  owner  ?  There  are  feveral  cafes  that  might  be  put,  where 
barretry  may  be  affigned  as  the  breach  of  an  aflurance,  and 
barretry,  or  not,  is  a  queftion  properly  determinable  at  law  ; 
but  here  it  is  not  fo,  for  the  courts  of  law  will  not  confider 
a  mortgagor  as  having  any  right  or  intereft  in  the  thing  mort- 
gaged ;   and  there  are  many  cafes  where  a  man  may  come  into 
a  court  of  equity  for  relief,  in  refpect  of  a  part  only  of  his 
cafe.     It  might  indeed  be  confidered  at  law,  whether  what 
the  mafter  hath  done,  fuppofing  owner  or  not,  was  not  a 
breach  of  the  contract,  as  mafter  of  the  fhip,  and  fo  a  barre* 
try,  and  this  may  be  confidered  likewife  in  this  court.     But, 
at  law,  a  defendant  cannot  read  part  of  the  plaintiff's  anfwer 
to  a  bill  brought  againft  him  here ;  the  whole  anfwer  mult  be 
read,  which  hath  been  often  a  reafon  for  this  court  interpofing 
by  injunction  upon  a  plaint  at  law;  and,  confidering  themixt 
nature  of  this  cafe,  I  think  an  injunction  ought  to  be  granted. 
Ordered  accordingly. 

Curling  verfus.  Brand,  at  NifiPrius  at  Guildhall,  in  B.  R. 
before  Lee  chief  juftlce. 

In  an  action  upon  a  policy  of  infurance  by  feveral  perfons, 
as  part  owners  of  the  fhip  infured,  it  was  held,  that  the 
plaintiffs  are  obliged  to  prove  their  refpective  interefts  in  the 
fhip,  and  that  a  proof  of  intereft  in  fome  of  the  plaintiffs  is 
not  fufficient  as  a  ground  to  recover  upon,  though  the  inte- 
reft proved  be  more  in  value  than  the  amount  of  the  infur- 
ance— And  a  nonfuit  recorded.  But  it  feemed  agreed  in  this 
cafe,  that  the  plaintiffs  are  not  to  be  put  upon  the  producing 
of  their  lefpective  bills  of  fale  of  their  feveral  interefts  in 
the  fhip,  for  that  fuch  fale  may  be  by  parole  :  but  it  was 
held,  that  they  muft  produce  fome  evidence  of  property,  as 
acts  of  ownerfhip,  which  the  plaintiffs  could  not  make  out ; 
and  it  was  held  that  the  reputation  of  being  the  owners,  with- 
out fhewing  their  title_,  or  proving  acts  of  ownerfhip,  is  not 
fufficient. 

Sadlers 


ASS 


ASS 


Sadlers  company  verfus  Badcock.      In  Chancery,  Eaficr,j 
16  Geo.  II. 

One  Mary  Stroad,  having  an  intereft  in  Tome  houfes  in  Lon- 
don, for  the  remainder  of  a  term  of  which  about  five  years 
was  to  come,  infured  the  fame  from  fire,  by  a  policy  of  in- 
furance entered  into  by  the  Hand- in  Hand  company  for  in- 
furance  of  houfes  from  fire ;  which  infurance  was  made  for 
a  term  of  feven  years,  and  a  premium  paid  accordingly.     It 
happened,  that  after  the  end  of  the  five  years,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  leven   years,  the  houfes  were  burnt  down. 
After  which,  Mary  Stroad  affigned  the  policy  to  the  Sadlers 
company,  who  were  entitled  to  the  houfes  after  the  deter- 
mination of  the  term  of  Mary  Stroad.     This  bill  was  brought 
by  the  plaintiffs  againft  the  infurance  company,  to  have  this 
infurance  made  good,  infifting  thereon,  by  reafon  that  a  pre- 
mium was  paid  to  the  company  for  the  whole  feven  years, 
within  which  fpace  of  time  this  accident  hath  happened. — 
And,  as  this  infurance  is  exprefsly  to  Mary  Stroad,  her  exe- 
cutors, adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  that  the  plaintiffs,  as  her 
affigns,  are  well  entitled  to  have  the  policy  made  good. 
It  was  urged,  that  this  infurance  company  being  an  amicable 
fociety,  who  infure  each  other  with  a  joint  ftock,  and  the 
plaintiffs,  being  as  affignees  of  Mary  Stroad,  members  of  the 
fociety,  was  the   reafen  for  feeking  relief  by  bill  in  equity, 
and  not  purfuing  a  remedy  at  law,  in  regard  that  no  act  ion 
would  lie;  for  tnat  the  plaintiffs,  by  Handing  in  the  place  of 
Mary  Stroad,  might   be  faid  to  be  part  of  the  fociety,  and 
therefore  could  not  profecute  an  action  againft  themfelves. 
For  the  defendant  it  was  infifted,  that  the  intent  of  thefe  po- 
licies is  only  to  infure  fome  certain  intereft  in  the  party  in- 
fured  from  lofs  or  damages,  and  that,  when  fuch  intereft 
ceafes,  the  infurance  is  at  an  end.     It  was  alfo  infifted  to 
be  an  ancient  rule  of  the  fociety,  that  no  perfon  fhould  be 
permitted  to  infure  for  a  lefs  term  than  feven  years  ;   and  that, 
iubfequent  to  the  plaintiffs  infurance,  an  order  of  the  com- 
pany was  made,  reciting,  that  whereas  all  infurances,  by  the 
rules  of  the  company,   were  to  ceafe  with  the  intereft  of  the 
allured,  yet  that  the  aifurers  might  affign  their  policies  :  this 
order  was  infifted  upon  as  evidence,  to  {hew  that,  by   the 
rules  of  the  company,  they  are  anfwerable  for  no  lofs  or  da- 
mage happening  by  fire  to  the  houfes  infured,  after  the  inte- 
reft of  the  alfured  is  determined. 

In  this  company,  as  in  all  other  infurance  companies,  there 
is  a  rule,  that  the  policy  fhould  be  of  no  effect,  if  affigned, 
unlefs  brought  to  be  allowed  by  the  company,  within  fuch  a 
time  ;  but  it  was  admitted,  that  the  plaintiffs  had  tendered 
the  aflignment  to  the  company,  within  the  time  for  fuch  al- 
lowance,  but  they  had  refufed  it. 

In  regard  to  the  order  made,  that  all  affurances  were  to  ceafe 
with  the  intereft  of  the  affured,  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke 
faid,  The  affured  were  to  be  confidered  in  a  double  capacity, 
as  members  of  the  company,  and  as  perfons  contract ing  with 
them  ;  and  that,  if  the  cafe  depended  upon  this  order,  he 
fhoul ,  not  think  the  company,  in  their  general  capacity, 
could  vary  or  alter  any  contraft.  made  by  them  to  their  in- 
dividual members;  but  that  he  was  of  opinion,  from  the 
nature  of  all  infurances,  that  the  infurance  muft  ceafe  with 
the  inteteft  of  the  affured,  for  it  is  only  to  fave  from  da- 
mage in  the  thing  infured  ;  and,  where  it  is  to  infure  dama- 
ges from  fire,  how  can  the  infurers  enter  upon  the  premiffes 
to  rebuild  or  repair,  when  the  eftate  of  the  affured  is  deter- 
mined ? An  infurance  implies  an  intereft;  in  the  allured, 

in  the  thing  infured  :  if  it  were  otherwife,  many  ill  confe- 
quences  might  follow  ;  men  might  infure  houfes  of  ftran- 
gers,  and,  in  hopes  of  getting  the  money  infured,  fet  the 
houfes  on  fire. 

And  though,  in  cafes  of  commerce,  policies  of  infurance 
are  allowed  to  be  made,  intereft  or  no  intereft  ;  yet  it  was 
long  before  this  could  prevail,  and  was  allowed  only  in  re- 
fpect  that  goods  might  be  infured,  in  a  commerce  which  is 
prohibited  in  a  foreign  country,  and  to  prevent,  (in  regard  to 
the  advantage  of  the  trade  to  this  kingdom)  a  difcovery  of 
the  nature  of  the  goods,  and  thereby  laying  open  the  owners, 
in  fuch  foreign  country,  to  the  penalty  for  trading  in  fuch 

good1-. That,  although  fuch  policies  are  now  allowed,  yet 

he  remembers  them  much  queftioned,  and  called  fraudulent. 
But  no  fuch  reafon  holds  in  the  cafes  of  infurances  of  houfes 
from  fire ;  and  in  which  infurances  all  fuppofe  an  intereft  in 
the  allured. 

In  the  cafe  of  Lynch  and  Dalzel,  which  was  before  the  houfe 
of  lords,  in  March  1729,  one  Ireland,  being  entitled  to  the 
remainder  of  a  long  term  of  years  in  a  houfe  at  Gravefend, 
caufed  the  fame  to  be  infured  from  fire  in  the  Sun-fire-office, 
and  the  infurance  was  to  him,  his  heirs,  executors,  admini- 
ftrators,  and  affigns.  Ireland  dying,  his  fon  and  executor 
agreed  with  the  appellant  to  fell,  and  affign  to  him,  this  houfe, 
together  with  the  benefit  of  the  policy  for  the  infurance  of 
the  houfe.  The  leafe  of  the  houfe  was  accordingly  affigned, 
but,  there  being  no  affignment  of  the  policy  prepared,  that 
was  only  delivered  up,  and,  in  fact,  not  affigned,  but  Ireland 
promifed  to  execute  an  affignment  of  it  to  the  appellant  at 
any  time  after. 


But,  before  the  policy  was  affigned,  the  houfe  was  burnt 
down,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  this  court  by  the  appellant 
to  compel  the  company  to  pay  the  money  infured  by  the  po- 
licy, and  the  bill  was  difmilled  by  lord  chancellor  King,  and 

his  order  affirmed  by  the  lords. Lord  chancellor  faid,  that 

he  was  counfel  in  the  caufe,  and  that  the  reafons,  upon  which 
lord  chancellor  King  difmifted  the  bill,  appear  in  the  reafons 
mentioned  in  the  refpondent's  cafe.  That  thefe  policies  are 
not  infurances  of  the  things  themfelves  mentioned  to  be  in- 
fured, for  no  body  can  warrant  againft  accidents. — Nor  do 
fuch  infurances  attach  on  the  thing,  or  in  any  manner  go  with 
it  as  incident  thereto,  by  any  conveyance  or  affignment  of  the 
thing  infured. But  the  infurances  are  only  fpecial  agree- 
ments with  the  perfons  infuring  againft  fuch  lofs  and  damage 
as  they  (hall  fuftain,  and  the  party  infuring  muft  have  a 
property  at  the  time  of  the  lofs,  or  he  can  fuftain  no  lofs, 
and  confequently  be  entitled  to  no  fatisfaftion. — Lord  chan- 
cellor oblerved,  that  this  cafe  was  rather  ftronger  than  the 
prefent,  but  difmificd  the  bill  only  without  cofts. 

Rooke  verfus  Thurmond.     At  the  fittings  at  Guildhall,  for 
B.  R.  r.6  December  1743. 

This  was  an  action  upon  the  cafe  brought  upon  a  policy  of 

infurance,  in   which  the  plaintiff  declared  as  follows  : 

London,  Giles  Rooke  complains  of  John  Thurmond,  being 
in  the  cuftody  of  the  marfhal  of  the  Marfhalfea  of  our  lord 
the  king,  before  the  king  himfelf,  for  that,  whereas  the  faid 
Giles  Rooke,  on  the  5th  day  of  Oftober,  in  the  year  of  our 
lord  1741,  at  London  aforefaid,  to  wit,  in  thv  panfhef  Sr. 
Mary  le  Bow,  &c.  according  to  the  cuftom  of  merchants, 
from  time  immemorial,  ufed  and  approved  of,  caufed  to  be 
made  a  certain  writing  or  policy  of  affurance,  purporting 
thereby,  and  containing  therein,  that  one  Caleb  Smith,  as 
well  in  his  own  name,  as  for  and  in  the  name  and  names  of 
all,  and  every  other  perfon  and  perfons,  to  whom  the  fame 
did,  might,  or  fhould  appertain  in  part  or  in  all,  did  make 
affurance,  and  caufed  himfelf  and  them,  and  every  of  them, 
to  be  infured,  loft  or  not  loft,  at  and  from  South  Carolina  to 
Cowes,  upon  the  body,  tackle,  apparel,  ordnance,  munition, 
artillery,  boat,  and  other  furniture  of  and  in  the  good  Ship 
or  velfel  called  the  Polly,  whereof  was  mafter  under  God, 
for  that  then  prefent  voyage,  Capt.  William  Henry,  or  who- 
foever  elfe  fhould  go  for  matter  in  the  faid  fhip,  or  by  what- 
foever  other  name  or  names  the  fame  fhip,  or  the  mafter 
thereof,  was  or  fhould  be  named  or  called,  beginning  the  ad- 
venture upon  the  faid  fhip,  &c.  from  and  immediately  follow- 
ing her  firft  arrival  there,  and  fo  fhould  continue  and  endure 
until  the  faid  fhip,  with  the  faid  tackle,  apparel,  &c.  fhould 
be  arrived  at  Cowes,  and  there  had  moored  at  anchor  24. 
hours  in  good  fafety;  and  it  fhould  be  lawful  for  the  faid 
fhip  in  the  voyage  to  proceed  and  fail  to,  and  touch  and  flay 
at,  any  port  or  places  whatfoever,  without  prejudice  to  that 
infurance. — The  faid  fhip,  Sic.  for  fo  much  as  concerned  the 
affureds,  was  and  fhould  be  valued,  at  intereft  or  no  intereft, 
free  from  average,  and  without  benefit  of  falvage,  without 
further  account  to  be  given  for  the  affureds  for  the  fame, 
touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which  the  affurers  were 
contented  to  bear,  and  did  take  upon  them  in  that  voyage, 
were  of  the  feas,  men  of  war,  fire,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers, 
thieves,  jettezons,  letters  of  mart  and  countermart,  furpri- 
zals,  takings  at  fea,  arrefts,  reftraints  and  detainments  of  all 
kings,  princes  and  peopie,  of  what  nation,  condition,  or  qua- 
lity foever,  barretry  of  the  matter  and  mariners,  and  of  a!l 
other  perils,  lolfes,  and  misfortunes,  that  had,  or  fhould 
come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or"  damage  of  the  faid  fhip, 
&c.  or  any  part  thereof;  and  in  cafe  of  lofs  or  misfortune, 
it  fhould  be  lawful  to  the  affureds,  their  ferv?nts,  fa  ft  ors, 
and  affigns,  to  fue,  labour,  and  travel  for,  in  and  about  ^the 
defence,  fafeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  faid  fhip,  &c.  or 
any  part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to  that  infurance,  to  the 
charges  whereof  they  the  affurers  would  contribute  each  one, 
according  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  his  fum  therein  af- 
fured,  And  it  was  a-reed  by  them  the  affujrers,    that  the 

faid  writing,  or  policy  of  affurance,  fhould  be  of  as  much 
force  and  effeft,  as  the  fureft  writing  or  policy  of  affurance 
heretofore  made  in  Lombaid-ftreet,  or  on  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, or  elfewhere  in  London. And  fo  they  the  affurers 

were  contented,  and  did  thereby  promife  and  bind  themfelves 
each  for  his  own  parr,  their  heirs,  executois,  and  goods  to 
the  affured,  their  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  for 
the  true  performance  of  the  premiffes,  confuting  themfelves 
paid  the  confideration  due  unto  them  for  that  affurance  by 
the  affured,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  5  I.  15  s.  per  cent,  and 
in  cafe  of  lofs,  which  God  forbid,  the  allured  to  abate  2I. 

per  cent. And  the  faid  Giles  aver?,  that  the  faid  policy 

of  affurance  was  fo  made  as  aforefaid,  in  the  name  of  the 
faid  Caleb  Smith,  on  the  account  and  rifque  of  the  faid  Giles, 
and  that  the  faid  Giles,  at  the  time  of  making  thereof,  was 

folely  interefted  therein. Of  all  which  premiffes,  the  faid 

John  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforefaid,  at 
London,  &c.  had  notice,  and  thereupon  af.crwards,  to  wit, 
on  the  day  and  year  afoiefaid,  at  London  aforefaid,  and  in 

the 
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th4  pariCb  and  ward  aforcfaid,  in  confederation  that  the  (aid 
Giles,  at  the  fpecial  inftance  and  requcft  of  the  faid   John, 
hid,  then  and  there,   paid   to   the  faid  John  the  fum  of  5  1. 
15s,  as  a  premium   and  reward   (or  the  infurance  of   100I. 
of  aVid  upon  the  premifies  in  the  faid  poliey  mentioned,  and 
hsd  undertaken  and  faithfully  prom  i  fed  to  perform  and  fulfil 
every  thing  in  the  laid  pol icy  of  adurancc  contained,  on  the 
part  and  behalf  of  the  afl'urcd,  to  be  performed  and  fulfilled, 
he  the  faid  John  undertook,  and,  then  and  there,  faithfully 
promifed  the  faid  Giles,   that  he  w>uld  become  an  uffurcr  to 
the  faid  Giles,  for  the  faid   tool,  o(  and  upon  the  premifies 
in  the  faid  policy  mentioned.     And   that  he  would  perform 
and  fulfil  every  thing  in  the  faid  policy  contained  on  his  part 
and  behalf,  as  fuch  aflurcr,   as  to  the  faid  tool,  to  be  per- 
formed and  fulfilled,  f>nd  then  and  there  fubferibed  to  the  faid 
policy  as  fuch  ailurer  for  the  faid  tool. — And  the  faid  Giles 
in  fact  faith,    that,   belore  the  making  of  the  faid  policy,  to 
wit,  on  trie  full  day  of  May,    in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1741, 
the  faid  fhipor  vefl'el,  with  all  her  apparel  and  other  furniture, 
firft  arrived  at  South  Carpi) n a  aforcfaid,   and  afterward*,  to 
wit,  on  the  12th  day  of  July,   in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 741 
aforefald,  the  faid  fhipor  vend,  with  all  her  apparel,  and  other 
furniture,  departed  and  failed  from  South  Carolina  aforefaid, 
towards  Cowcs  aforcfaid,   and   proceeded  on  her  (aid  voyage 
to  the  port  of  Cowes  aforefaid,  and  afterwards,   to  wit,   on 
the  1 8th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  laft  aforefaid,  the  faid  fliip 
or  vefl'el,  with  all  her  tackle,  boat,   and  other  furniture,  fo 
proceeding   in   her  (aid  voyage,  towards  the  port  of  Cowcs 
aforefaid,    before  her  arrival  at  the  port  of  Cowes  aforefaid, 
on  the  hi»h  feas  was,  with  force  and  arms,  in  an  hoftile  man- 
ner,  attacked,  conquered,  and  taken  as  a   prize  by  certain 
enemies  of  our  lord  the  king,  and  his  crown  of  England,  to 
wit,  by  certain  Spaniards,  and  fubjectsof  the  king  of  Spain. — 
And  the  (aid  lliip  or  vefiel,  with  all  her   tackle,  and   other 
her  furniture,  were  thereby,  then  and  there,  wholly  loft,  and 

never  did  arrive  at  the  port  of  Cowes  aforefaid. Of  all 

which  faid  premifies,  the  faid  John  afterwards,  to  wit,  on 
the  firft  day  of  December,  in   the  year  of  our   Lord    1741 
aforefaid,  at  London  aforefaid,  in  the  parifh  and  ward  afore- 
faid, had  notice,  and  was,  then  and  there,  requefted  by  the 
faid  Giles  to  pay  himcjSI.  parcel  of  the  faid  iool.  2I.  rcfi- 
due  of  the  faid  tool,  being  to  be  abated  to  the  faid  John, 
on  account  of  the  lofs  aforefaid  ;  which  98  I.  the  faid  John 
ought  to  have  paid  to  the  faid  Giles,  according  to  the  faid 
promife  and  undertaking. — Yet  the  faid  John,  not  regarding 
his  faid  promife  and  undertaking,  but  contriving,  and  frau- 
dulently intending,  craftily  and  fubtily  to  deceive  and  defraud 
the  faid  Giles  in  this  particular,  hath   not  yet  paid  the  laid 
fum  of  monev,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the   faid  Giles  (al- 
though fo  to  do  the  faid  John  by  the  faid  Giles  was  requefted 
afterwards,  on   the  day  and  )ear  laft  aforcfaid,  at  London 
aforefaid,  in  the  parifh  and  ward  aforefaid)  but  he  to  pay  the 
fame  to  him  hath  hitherto  wholly  refufed,  and  ftill  rcfufes. 
There  was  another   count  forsl.  15s.   for  money  had  and 
received  by  the  defendant,  for  the  ufe  of  the  plaintiff". — Da- 
mages laid  iool. 

The  defendant  pleaded  the  general  iffue,  non  afiumpfit,  and 
iffue  was  thereon  joined. 

Upon  this  cafe,  it  was  clearly  taken  at  the  trial  before  Lee, 
chief  juftice,  without  any  objection  or  queftion  made  upon 
it,  that  the  plaintiff  was  well  entitled  to  maintain  this  ac- 
tion, upon  the  policy  of  infurance  made  in  the  name  of  Ca- 
leb Smith,  who  was  the  policy  broker  employed  to  procure 
the  infurance,  he  having,  by  endorfement  upon  the  policy, 
acknowledged  and  declared,  that  the  policy  was  made  in  his 
name  upon  the  account  and  for  the  fole  rifque  and  benefit  of 
the  plaintiff;  and  Smith  was  allowed,  without  any  objection, 
to  prove  the  underwriting  by  the  defendant,  and  his  own  en- 
dorfement. 

In  this  cafe,  the  defence,  infiftedon  for  the  defendant  under- 
writing this  policy,  had  been  informed  by  a  letter  wrote  from 
Carolina,  by  a  (hip  called  the  Collet,  toone  Mr.  Crokatt,  that 
the  Polly,  the  (hip  infured,   had  failed  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
from  Carolina,  before  the  fliip  Collet,  and  that  the  fhip  Col- 
let had  arrived  in  England  about  feven  days  before  the  ir.iurance 
made,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  informed  the  defendant 
of  this,  which  was  infilled  on -to  be  a  fraud  in  the  plaintiff, 
fufficicnt  to  difcharge  the  defendant  of  this  infurance  ;   it  be- 
imj,  as  was  infilled,   a  fettled  and  eftablifhed  tule,   that,  on 
making  an  infurance,  all  material  circumftances,  relating  to 
the  adventure,  ought  to  be  dilclofed  to  the  infurer,  for  him 
to  judge  upon  ;  and  the  chief  juftice  allowed  this  rule,   and 
declared  his  opinion,  that  the  concealment  infifted  on  was  a 
fufiicient  circumftance  to  difcharge  the  defendant  from   the 
policy  ;  for  he  faid,  that   thefe  contracts  are  made  upon  a 
mutual   faith   and  ciedit;  and  that  to  conceal  fuch  circum- 
ftances  which  may  make  any  difference  in  the  adventure  is 
fraudulent;  for  the  infurer  ought  to  have  the  advantage,  of 
judgment  upon  them,  and  that,  where  there  is  fuch  conceal- 
ment, the  infurance  ought  not  to  bind. — But,  the  defendant 
not  being  able  to  make  out  this  fact  to  the  fatisfactdon  of  the 
jury,  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict. 

N.  B.  In  this  cafe,  the  infurance  was  a  re-infurance,  and  it 
was  faid  by  fevsral  oolicy-brokers,   that  where  policies   are 
Vol.  I. 


made,  intercft  or  no  intereft,  it  is  generally  in  fuch  cafes  of 
rc-iniurances. 


Prendle  verfus  Hartley.     Mich.  18  Geo.  II. 

A  bill  in  chancery  was  brought  for  relief  againft  a  verdict  and 
judgment  given  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  upon  a  policy 
of  infurance,  and  to  have  an  injunction  to  ftay  exemption 
upon  the  judgment.  The  cafe  appeared  to  be,  that  the  fhip 
infured  was  taken  by  a  Spanifh  privateer;  and  that,  after  it 
had  been  carried  infra  hoftium  praTidia,  it  was  retaken  by 
an  Knghfh  privateer. — It  was  argued  for  the  now  plaintiff", 
who  was  the  defendant  at  law,  that  although,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  the  firft  capture  of  the  fhip,  and  its  being  infra  hof- 
tium praefidia,  had  ablolutely  diverted  the  right  of  the  origi- 
nal proprietors  ;  yet  that  now  by  the  (latute  made  in  the  year 
1740  it  is  otherwife,  being  thereby  provided,  That  if  the 
fhips  of  our  Englifh  merchants  fhould  be  taken  by  the  ene- 
my, and  afterwards  re-taken  by  any  of  his  majefty's  fubjedts, 
that  the  right  of  the  original  proprietors  in  fuch  fhips  fhould 
be  relerved,  on  their  paying  one  moiety  of  the  value  of  fuch 

fhips  to  the  re-captors  for  re-falvage. Upon  this  it  was 

argued,  that  the  verdict  and  judgment  are  unjuft,  in  regard 
that  the  whole  infurance  money  is  given  in  damages,  when 
it  appears,  that  the  plaintiff"  at  law,  upon  payment  of  one 
hall  of  the  value  of  the  fhip,  might  recocer  it  back,  and  there- 
fore that  one  half  of  the  infurance  money  ouihtonly  to  have 
been  given  in  damages ;  upon  which  tne  injunction  prayed 
by  the  bill  was  moved  for. 

On  the  other  lidc  it  was  ii  lifted,  that  this  was  a  right  veidict, 
and  that  the  inluted  were-  n  jt  to  be  put  to  the  delay,  expence, 
and  trouble  of  afceruining  the  value  of  the  flip,  in  order  to 
recover  it  back,  upon  payment  of  one  moiety  of  the  value 

to  the  captors. That  for  recovery  thereof,   the   infurers 

might  ftand  in  the  pi  .ce  of  the  inlured,  and  make  ufe  of  their 
names  which  had  been  offered. That  hey  did  not  pre- 
tend tooppofe  fo  much  of  the  bill  as  I  s,  out  infilled, 
that   this   could    be  ruo   ground    for  granting  l.^c  injunction 

prayed. That  this   p  .iiu    ha  I    been  debated   before  lord 

chief  juftice  Willes,  upon  trial  of  the  iffue  at  NifiPiius,  who 
had  declared  his  opinion,  that  this  right  of  falvage  ought  not 
to  preclude  the  inlured  fiom  their  recovery  upon  the  infu- 
rance, till  the  falvage  fhould  be  fettled. That  the  de- 
fendants, the  infurers,  would  be  entitled  to  ftand  in  the  plaefc 
of  the  inlured,  to  make  what  advantage  they  could  of  the 
falvage. 

Lord  Hardwicke  chancellor,  being  of  the  fame  opinion,  re- 
fufed to  grant  the  injunction;  and  laid,  that  the  damage,  m 
recovering  the  falvage,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  infurance  as 
the  (hip  itfelf. 

Sparrow  verfus  Caruthers,  at  Guildhall,   iq  July,  at  the  fit- 
tings for  B.  R.  before  Lee  chief  jultice. 

Action  on  a  policy  of  infurance  of  goods,  on  board  a  fhip 
called  the  Three  brothers,  at  and  from  Peterfburg  in  Ruflia  to 
London,  and  ril  the  goods  fhould  be  fafely  landed. *— It  ap- 
peared, in  evidence,  that  the  flvp  arrived  fafe  at  London, 
and  came  as  nigh  to  the  wharf  as  fhe  could,  and  then  the 
merchant  infured  fent  a  lighter  for  the  goods,  and  they  were 
funk  in  the  lighter. — The  court  held  the  infurer  not  liable. — 
Verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  40  s.  for  return  of  the  fhip  with 
convoy,  fuch  deduction  being  agreed  to  by  the  policy,  and 
the  40  s.  not  being  returned  or  brought  into  court. — This 
verdict  was  on  a  count  for  the  40s.  as  money  had  and  re- 
ceived to  the  plaintiff's  ufe. 

Pond  verfus  King.     Hil.  21  Geo,  II. 

Upon  a  fpecia]  verdict  in  an  action  brought  on  a  policy  of  in- 
furance, ^nd  the  general  iffue  of  non  ailumpfit  pleaded,  it 
appeared,  tnat  the  defendant  had  underw-ote  the  policy  in 
question,  as  an  infurer  upon  a  fhip  called  the  Salamander, 
being  a  privateer  fhip  for  a  coaftlng  voyage  tor  three  months. 
It  appeared  that  this  ftup  was  taken  by  a  French  man  of  war, 
but  was  afterwards  re-taken  ;  andv  upon  payment  of  the  pro- 
per falvage,  Was  reftored  to  the  owners The  breach  a(- 

figned  in  the  declaration  was  on  the'  capture  withn  trie  tnree 
months,  and  the  general  queftion  appealed  to  be,  wne;her 
the  plaintiff  could  be  entitled  to  judgment  upon  fuch  a  cafe  ? 
Lee,  chief  juftice,  faid,  that  though  this  fpecial  verdict  was 
found  with  a  view  to  determine,  whether  there  wac  any  change 
or  alteration  in  the  property  of  the  fhip$  yet  the  court  were 
all  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  not  to  determine  the  merits 
of  this  cafe  by  that  queftion,  but  upon  the  policy  itfelr,  a? 
the  contract  of  the  parties,  and  upon  the  mt^nrir-  1  -1  the 
parties  appearing  therein.  For  thouch,  bv  the  civil  law, 
there  mult  be  a  lofs  of  property,  to  entitle  a  perfon  infured 
to  recover  againft  the  infurer;  yet,  that  it  is  not  fo  in  oir 
law,  which  judges  upon  the  contract  itfelf,  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  appealing  therein.  He  cited  a  cafe  of 
DePaiba  and  Ludlow,  Comyns  3&0.  as  one  in  point,  bi.£ 
faid,  he  had  a  manufcript  note  of  t.ie  cafe,  and  th?  ju  Igmcrt 
of  the  court,  by  which  it  appears.,  that  thatcaie  is  but  im- 
N  n  p-rfedlly 
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perfectly  reported  in  Comyns : That  the  court  were  all 

6f  opinion,  the  plaintiff  had  affigned  a  breach,  upon  which 
he  is  entitled  to  recover.  For  though  the  lofs  in  this  cafe 
is  fuch  as  does  not  entirely  deprive  the  infured  of  the  fhip, 
yet  he  has  fuftained  a  lofs  by  the  capture  and  detention  of 
the  fhip  ;   which   is  within  that  part  of  the  policy,  which 

infures  a^aind  all  captures  and  detentions. And,  to  fhew 

that  it  is  not  neceffary  there  fhould  be  an  intire  lofs  to  intitle 
the  plaintiff  to  recover,  he  cited  the  cafe  of  Bond  and  Gou- 
fates.  2  Salic.  445.  and  another  cafe  in  Salk.  444.  Judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff. 

N.  B.  The  infurancewas  intereftor  no  intereft,  but  no  weight 
was  laid  upon  this,  in  giving  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
Though  the  following  cafe  is  prior  in  time  to  the  preceding; 
yet,  as  it  has  occurred,  while  drawing  up  this  matter,  we 
judged  it  better  to  be  placed  here  than  omitted,  feeing  it  gives 
great  light  into  this  ufeful  fubjedl. 

In  Domo  Procerum.     February  1,   1730. 

De  Ghettoff  &  al.  vcrfus  London  Affurance  compahy. 


This  cafe  came  before  the  houfe  of  lords  upon  an  appeal 
from  an  order  made  by  lord  chancellor  King.  — The  cafe  ap- 
peared to  be,  that  the  appellant  Ghettoff  and  others,  having 
fitted  out  a  fhip  for  a  voyage  from  Oftend  to  China,  fent  a 
commiffion  to  one  Deconick,  their  agent  in  London,  to  pro- 
cure an  infurance  made  by  the  refpondents,  the  London  Af- 
furance company,  upon  the  faid  fhip,  for  the  voyage  afore- 
faid, for  5000  1.  which  infurance  was  accordingly  made  and 
entered  into  by  the  refpondents  in  the  common  form. — The 
fhip  being  loft  in  her  voyage,  the  appellants  brought  their  bill 
in  the  court  of  Chancery  againft  the  refpondents,  and  alfo 
againft  the  faid  Deconick,  fetting  out  the  infurance,  and 
fuggefting,  that  the  fhip  was  loft;  which  lofs  amounted  in 
value  to  the  whole  of  the  faid  500c  I.  and  that  the  plaintiffs 
were,  in  (hares,  entiled  to  recover  the  fame.  And  having 
fet  forth,  that  the  faid  Deconick  was  only  their  truftee,  they 
further  charged,  that  he  refufed  to  let  them  make  ufe  of  his 
name  at  law,  and  that  they  lived  abroad  in  feveral  diftant 
and  remote  places,  whereby,  and  by  reafon  of  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  producing  witnefles  viva  voce,  they  were  difabled 
from  bringing  an  action  at  law,  and  therefore  prayed  a  de- 
cree for  the  5000 1.  according  to  their  feveral  proportions 
1  he  refpondents  put  in  an  anfwer  to  fo  much  of  the  Bill  as 
related  to  a  difcovery;  but  as  to  the  demand  of  the  5000  1. 
or  any  lefs  money,  they  demurred.  For  caufe  of  which  de- 
murrer fhewed,  that,  if  the  policy  Was  forfeited,  a  proper 
aclion  at  law  lay  to  recover  the  money  fo  loft,  and  that  the 
appellants,  if  they  had  any  juft  demand,  might  have  their 
complete  and  adequate  remedy,  by  fuch  aclion  at  law,  where 
matters  of  this  nature  are  properly  cognizable,  and  where 
the  appellants  ought  to  prove  their  intereft,  and  lofs,  and 
not  in  a  court  of  equity. 

This  demurrer  was  argued  before  lord  chancellor  King,  upon 
the  f5th  of  June  1728,  and  the  appellants  counfel  infilling 
very  much  on  the  allegation  in  the  bill,  of  Deconick  the  truf- 
tee's  refufing  to  permit  his  name  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  an  ac- 
tion at  law,  his  lordfhip  was  pleafed  to  refpite  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  demurrer,  till  the  coming  in  of  the  defendant 
Deconick's  anfwer But,  if  the  appellants  did  not  pro- 
cure his  anfwer  within  two  months,  it  was  ordered,  that  the 
demurrer  fhould  be  allowed. 

Deconick  put  in  his  anfwer  within  the  two  months,  and 
thereby  admitted,  thathemadethe  affurance  in  his  own  name, 
in  truft,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  appellants  5  but  faid,  he 
did  not  caie  to  permit  the  appellants  to  bring  any  aclion 
againft  the  company,  on  the  faid  policy  in  his  name,  he 
being  advifed,  that  if  he  did,  and  they  failed  therein,  he 
fhould  be  perfonally  liable  to  pay  the  cofts. 
Upon  which,  on  the  21ft  of  November  1729,  the  demurrer 
came  on  to  be  further  argued,  when  it  was  ordered,  that  it 
fhould  fiand,  and  be  allowed. From  which  order  an  ap- 
peal was  preferred  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  upon  the  two  fol- 
lowing reafons  : 

Firft,  For  that  the  appellants  cannot  maintain  an  aclion  at 
law  upon  the  faid  policy  in  their  own  names,  and  it  is  in  the 
power  of  their  truftee,  whether  he  will  permit  his  name  to 

be  made  ufe  of  or  not. And  that,  in  cafe  the  appellants 

were  able  to  bring  an  acl  ion  in  their  own  names,  it  would 
be  to  no  purpofe,  in  regard  that  all  their  witneffes,  who  can 
prove  the  lofs  of  the  fhip,  and  the  refpcclive  intereft  of  the 
appellants  therein,  live  at  diftant  places  beyond  the  feas,  and 
are  not  in  the  power  of  the  appellants  ;  nor  can  theappellants 
compel  them  to  come  over  here  to  be  examined  on  any  trial 
at  law. 

Secondly,  For  that  the  appellants  can  have  no  manner  of  re- 
medy againft  the  refpondents  upon  the  faid  policy,  but  in  a 
court  of  equity,  where  th?y  may  have  an  opportunity,  by 
virtue  of  a  commifTion,  to  examine  their  witneffes  beyond  the 
fcas,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  prove   the  lofs  of  the  faid 

fhip. And  that,  in  cafe  the  appellants  are  deprived  of  this 

remedy,  they  will  not  only  lofe  the  faid  5000  1.  but  alfo  the 
lum  of  600 1,  which  they  paid,  as  a  premium  to  the  refpon- 
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dents,  upon  making  the  infurance.  And  the  refponderitij 
though  they  are  debtors  to  the  appellants  in  5000  1.  and  in- 
tereft, will,  inftead  of  paying  fuch  debt,  go  away  with  bcol. 
of  the  appellants  money. 

On  behalf  of  the  refpondents  it  was  infilled,  that  the  order 
for  allowing  this  demurrer  was  agreeable  to  equity. 
Jirft,  That   the  appellants  demand   is  plainly  a  demand  at 
law,  they   having  nothing  to  prove,  but  their   intereft  and 
the  lofs  of  the  fhip,  which  are  facls  proper  to  be  tried  by  a 

Jury- 

Secondly,  That  there  is  no  equity  fuggefted  ia  the  bill,  but 
a  pretended  difficulty  to  produce  witnefles,  and  that  their 
truftee  refufed  them  to  bring  an  aclion  in  his  name.  —  The 
former  of  which  may,  with  equal  reafon,  be  fuggefted,  in 
almoft  every  cafe  of  a  policy  of  infurance;  and  the  latter 
appears  manifeftly  to  be  thrown  into  the  bill,  merely  to 
change  the  jurifdiclion,  and  is  in  a  great  meafure  falfihed, 
by  their  truftee's  anfwer.  For  he  does  not  lay  he  ever  re- 
fufed, but  that  (at  the  time  of  fweanng  his  anfwer)  he  did 
not  care  to  let  his  name  be  made  ufe  of. 
Thirdly,  That,  if  bills  of  this  kind  are  encouraged,  it  will 
be  very  eafy  to  bring  all  kinds  of  property  to  be  tried  in  a 
court  of  equity. 

The  lords  were  pleafed  to  affirm  the  order. 
This  being  a  point  of  very  great  importance  to  our  trading 
interefts,  is  the  reafoh  of  dwelling  fo  long  upon  it;  for  which 
we  hope  rather  to  have  the  approbation  than  cenfure  of  our 
readers. 

We  have  alfo  various  offices  of  affurance  from  fire,  fome  for 
houfes,  others  for  goods,  and  fome  for  both,  which  are  very 
ufeful  inflitutionsj  but  the  nature  of  them,  in  that  refpedt,  is 
fo  generally  underltood,  that  it  will  be  thought  needle/s  to 
dwell  thereon. 

We  have  likewife  affurances  for  life,  in  virtue  whereof,  when 
the  perfon  aflured  dies,  a  fum  of  money  becomes  payable  to 
the  perfon  in  whofe  behalf  the  policy  of  affurance  was  granted. 

Life  Policy.     By  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  London 
Affurance  of  Houfes  and  Goods  from  Fire. 


In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 
Do  make  affurance, 

to  be  aflured  upon 


and  caufe 

natural  life 


aged  for  and  du- 

ring the  term  and  fpace  of  calendar  months^ 

to  commence  this  day  of  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
and  fully  to  be  complete  and  ended.     And  it  is  declared,  that 
this  affurance  is  made  to  and  for  the  ufe,  benefit,  and  fecurity 
of  the  faid  executors,  ari- 

miniftrators,  and  afligns,  in  cafe  of  the  death   of  the  faid 

within  the  time  aforefaid, 
which  the  above  governor  and  company  do  allow  to  be  a 
good  and  fufficient  ground  and  inducement  for  the  making 
this  affurance,  and  do  agree  that  the  life  of  h         the  faid 

is  and  fhall  be  rated  and  valued  at  the 
fum  affured,  without  any  farther  account  to  be  given  to  them 
for  the  fame :  the  faid  governor  and  company  therefore,  for 
and  in  confideration  of  per  cent,  to  ihem 

paid,  do  allure,  affume,  and  promife,  that  h         the  faid 

fhall,  by  the  permiflion  of  almighty  God, 
live,  and  continue  in  this  natural  life,  for  and  during  the  faid 
term  and  fpace  of  calendar  months,  to  commence  as 

aforefaid  ;  or  in  default  thereof,  that  is  to  fay,  in  cale  h 
the  faid  •  fhall,   in  or  during 

the  faid  time,  and  before  the  full  end  and  expiration  thereof, 
happen  to  die  or  deceafe  out  of  this  world  by  any  ways  or 
means  whatfoever,  That  then  the  abovefaid  governor  and 
company  will  well  and  truly  fatisfy,  content,  and  pay  unto 
the  faid  h         executors, 

adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  the  fum  or  fums  of  money  by 
them  affured,  and  here  underwritten,  abating  two  pounds 
per  cent.  Hereby  promifing  and  binding  themfelves  and 
their  fucceffors  to  the  affured,  h  executors,  adminiftra- 

tors, and  afligns,  for  the  true  performance  of  the  premiffes, 
confeffing  themfelves  paid  the  confideration  due  unto  them 
for  this  affurance  by  the  affured. 

Provided  always,  And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  true  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  this  affurance,  and  this  policy  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  faid  upon 
condition  that  th«  fame  fhall  be  utterly  void  and  of  noeffecl, 
in  cafe  the  faid  fhall  exceed 
the  age  of  or  fhall  voluntarily  go  to 
fea,  or  into  the  wars,  by  fea  or  land,  without  licence  in 
writing  firft  had  or  obtained  for  h  fo  doing,  any  thing  in 
thefe  prefents,  to  the  contrary  hereof  in  any  wife  notwith- 
standing. In  witnefs  whereof,  the  faid  governor  and  com- 
pany have  caufed  their  common  feal  to  be  hereunto  affixed, 
and  the  fum  or  fums  by  them  affured  to  be  here  under-written, 
at  their  office  in  London,  this  day  of 
in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lord 
by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great-  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireiand,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  cV\  and  in 

the 


I 


ASS 


AST 


thl  yeat  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  fevcn  hundred  and 

The  (aid  governor  and  compariy  are  content  with  this 
aflurancc  tor 

There  is  likewife  an  office  for  the  infurance  of  lives  at  Ser- 
jeants-Inn, in  Fleet- ftreet,  London,  the  nature  of  which  is 
as  follows : 

Terms,  methods,  and  advantages  of  infuring  lives,  in  the 
office  of  the  Amicable  Society  for  a  perpetual  Allurance, 
kept  in  Serjeants- Inn,   Fleet-ftrcet,  London. 

On  the  2.5th  of  July,  (706,  the  then  lord  bifhop  of  Oxford, 
Sir  Thomas  Aleyn,  Bt.  and  others,  obtained  from  the  late 
queen  Anne  a  charter  for  incorporating  them  and  their  fuc- 
tcllbrs,  by  the  name  of  The  Amicable  Society  for  a  perpetual 
Affurancc-Office,  whereby  they  might  provide  for  their  wives, 
children,  and  other  relations,  after  an  ealy,  certain,  and  ad- 
vantageous manner;  with  power  to  purchafe  lands,  fue  and 
be  fued,  and  to  have  a  common  feal,  &c.  The  number  of 
perfons  to  be  incorporated  not  to  exceed  2000,  but  may  be 
lefs ;  each  pcrfon  to  receive  a  policy,  under  the  feal  of  the 
corporation,  intitling  his  nominee  to  a  dividend,  on  his  or  her 
deceafe,  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  charter.  After  pay- 
ing the  charges  of  the  policy,  and  10  s.  entrance  money, 
each  perfon  was  to  pay  61.  4s.  per  anil,  which  payments  have 
fince,  by  the  raifing  a  joint -ftock,  been  reduced  to  5I.  pay- 
able quarterly.  From  thefe  payments  the  dividends  to  claim- 
ants are  to  arife  :  for  which  reafon,  if  the  fame  fhall  be  at 
any  time  a  year  and  a  quarter  in  arrear,  fuch  defaulters  are 
excluded  from  all  benefit  of  their  policies.  The  affairs  of  the 
corporation  arc  managed  by  a  court  of  directors,  according 
to  the  powers  granted  by  the  charter,  and  the  directions  of 
the  by-laws.  The  directors  are  12,  chofen  yearly,  within 
40  days  after  every  25th  day  of  March.  The  majority  of 
members,  aflembled  at  a  general  court  (which  is  never  to 
confift  of  lefs  than  20)  are  impowered  to  make  by-laws  and 
ordinances,  for  the  good  government  of  the  corporation. 
The  charter  diredts  one  of  the  members  of  the  fociety  to  be 
cledted  their  regifter,  who  is  alfo  their  receiver  and  accompt- 
ant,  and  therefore  the  by-laws  requite  him  to  give  good  fe- 
curity,  in  the  fum  of  2000  1.  at  lead.  All  perfons  to  be  ad- 
mitted are  to  be  between  the  ages  of  12  and  45,  and  ap- 
pealing in  agood  Hate  of  health.  Perfons  living  in  the  coun- 
try may  be  admitted  by  certificates  and  affidavits,  forms  of 
which  may  be  had  at  the  office.  Every  claimant  is  impowered 
to  put  in  a  new  life  in  the  room  of  the  deceafed,  within  12 
kalendar  months  next  after  the  end  of  the  current  year,  for 
which  his  or  her  claim  fhall  be  allowed,  as  often  as  the  fame 
(ball  happen,  upon  payment  of  ios.  entrance;  any  perfon  is 
allowed  to  have  two  or  three  levcral  infurances  (or  numbers) 
on  one  and  the  fame  life,  whereby  fuch  pcrfon  will  be  inti- 
tled  to  a  claim  on  each  number  fo  infured.  Five  members 
of  the  fociety  are  annually  eledted  auditors,  who  are  by  their 
office  to  infpedt  every  tranfadtion  of  the  fociety,  to  examine 
all  vouchers  for  receipts  and  payments;  and  upon  oath  to 
lay  before  the  quarterly  and  annual  general  courts  the  quar- 
terly and  annual  accounts  of  the  fociety  :  and,  on  the  day 
before  the  holding  each  court  of  directors,  to  ftate  and 
enter,  in  the  directors'  misute-book,  a  balance  of  the  cafh 
of  the  fociety.  That  the  good  end  intended  by  the  charter 
has  been  purlued,  and  the  fociety  found  to  be  a  common  be- 
nefit to  mankind,  will  evidently  appear  from  a  ftate  of  their 
yearly  dividends,  from  Lady-Day  1710,  to  Lady-Day  1749 
(the  preceding  years  having  been  particularly  provided  for  by 
the  charter)  being  39  dividends  fucceffively,  amountingto  the 
turn  of  277,1041.  and  upwaids,  on  2,967  claims,  fothat  upon 
an  average,  the  amount  of  each  claim  has  not  been  lefs  than 
93 1.  3  s.  7d.  But  they  have  been  confiderably  more  for  thefe 
15  years  laft  paft,  a  general  court  having,  in  1734,  appro- 
priated a  part  of  their  yearly  income  for  augmenting  the 
claims,  whenever  they  fhall  happen  to  be  under  100 1,  the 
quantum  of  fuch  claims  being  as  follows,  viz. 


1.   s.  d. 

1.  s. 

d. 

Anno  1734 

IOO 

Anno  1742 

94  16 

4 

1735 

121  11  8; 

.   J7+3 

88  15 

4 

1736 

101  13  4 

174+ 

126  6 

8 

1737 

100 

*74S 

97  13 

1 1 

1738 

no 

1746 

128  6 

8 

1739 

101  10   2 

*747 

100  — 

— 

1740 

100 

1748 

125  — 

— 

1741 

98  9  10 

which,  one  year  with  another,  makes  the  amount  of  each 
claim  106I.  5s.  7d. 

The  advantages  propofed  from  becoming  members  of  this  fo- 
ciety are  principally  as  follow  : 

To  clergymen,  phyficians,  furgeons,  lawyers,  tradefmen,  and 
particularly  perfons  poiTeiled  of  places  or  employments  for 
life  ;  to  matters  of  families,  and  others  whofe  income  is  fub- 
jedt  to  be  determined,  or  leffened,  at  their  refpedtive  deaths, 
who,  by  infuring  their  lives,  may,  in  all  probability,  leave 
to  their  families  a  claim  not  lefs  than  100  1.  for  every  5 1.  an- 
nually paid  in. 


To  married  perfons,  where  a  jointure,  penfion,  or  annuity, 
depends  on  both  or  either  of  their  Jives,  by  infuring  the  life 
of  the  perfons  intitled  to  fuch  annuity,  penfion,  or  jointure. 
'i'o  dependents  upon  any  other  perfon,  and  thereby  intitled 
to  falary  or  benefaction  during  the  life  of  fuch  pcrlon,  wld e 
life  being  infured  in  this  fociety,  either  by  themfelves  or  by 
their  dependents  refpedtively ;  in  either  cafe,  fuch  dependents 
may  become  entitled  to  a  claim,  or  claims,  upon  the  death 
of  the  peifons  on  wh<  m  they  are  dependent,  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  infured. 

To  perfons  wanting  to  borrow  money,  who,  by  infuring 
their  lives,  are  enabled  to  give  a  fecurity  for  the  money  bor- 
rowed. 

To  creditors  intitled  to  demands  larger  than  their  debtors  are 
able  todifcharge;  fuch  debtors  may,  by  a  like  infurance,  fe- 
cute  to  their  creditors  the  principal  fums  at  their  deaths. 
The  abovementioned  advantages  are  offered  chiefly  with  re- 
fpedt  to  infurances  for  life  ;  but  temporary  infurers  may  find 
no  lefs  advantage  from  this  fociety,  as  may  plainly  appear 
from  the  following  inftances,  viz.  A.  B.  has  agreed  for  the 
purChafe  of  an  office  or  employment,  but  wants  300  1.  to 
niake  up  the  purchafe-money  :  he  is  willing  to  affign  a  fhare 
of  the  profits,  or  income,  of  his  office,  as  a  fecurity  or  pledge, 
for  the  repayment  of  the  principal,  with  intereft ;  but  cannot 
obtain  a  loan  of  that  fum  without  infuring  his  life,  till  the 
whole  be  cleared  ;  which  he  is  enabled  to  do,  by  the  help  of 
this  fociety  :  e.  g.  hepurchalcs  three  blank  (or  vacant)  num- 
bers on  each  of  which  he  infurcs  his  life,  and  thereby  his 
afligns  become  intitled  to  three  fevcral  claims  at  his  death  ; 
which  claims,  by  the  abovementioned  provifion,  will  not 
probably  be  lefs  than  tool,  each,  and  may  amount  to  more. 
He  affigns  and  depofits  his  policies  with  the  lender  :  he  pays 
to  the  fociety,  for  the  yearly  contributions  on  the  three  num- 
bers, no  more  than  15  1.  which  is  5 1,  percent,  under  which, 
rate  no  other  office  will  infure,  and  that  for  one  year  only  ; 
at  the  end  of  which,  fuch  offices  are  at  liberty  to  refufe  any 
further  infurance  :  whereas  in  this  fociety  the  infurance  con- 
tinues till  exclufion  for  non-payment  of  the  quarterly  contri- 
butions. And  as  to  the  money  laid  out  in  the  purchafc  of 
the  blank  (or  vacant  numbers)  the  inlurer  may,  at  the  end 
of  his  infurance,  difppfe  of  them  at  a  market-price. 
To  ASSURE,  or  INSUR::,  is  to  give  a  premium  of  fo 
much  per  cent,  to  an  underwriter,  or  infurer,  to  indemnify 
fuch  who  infure  from  loffes  by  fea  or  by  fire,  &c. 
ASSURER,   or  INSURER,  one  who  infures,  or  underwrites 

policies  of  aflurance.  See  Assurance. 
ASTRABAD,  or  ESTARAHAD,  in  Perfia,  together  with 
Khoemus,  or  Coumas,  are  feated  in  the  north-weft  part  of 
Perfia,  having  Corafan  on  the  eaft ;  part  of  Tartary  on  the 
north  ;  the  Cafpian  Sea  on  the  weft,  and  alfo  a  little  on  the 
north;  Tabriftan  on  the  weft ;  and  a  branch  of  mount  Tau- 
rus, with  the  defertof  Segeftan,  on  the  fouth.  It  is  a  moun- 
tainous country  j  and,  except  near  the  banks  of  the  two  ri- 
vers, Margab  and  Arias,  which  run  through  it,  the  foil  is 
fandy  and  barren  ;  but,  in  that  part,  it  is  champaign  land, 
pleafant  and  fruitful,  producing  grapes  of  wonderful  bignefs. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Perfians  and  Tartars.  The 
chief  city  here  is  that  which  gives  name  to  the  province ; 
namely, 
Astrabad.  Here  they  make  a  great  many  brown  druggets, 
and  other  light  fluffs,  which  is  the  chief  of  their  trade  within 
themfelves. 
ASTRACAM,  a  kingdom  in  the  empire  of  Mufcovy,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bulgaria  and  Baikiria  ;  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Cafpian  Sea  ;  on  the  weft  by  the  Wolga,  which  parts 
it  from  the  Nagayan  Tartars  and  Don  Coffacks  ;  and,  on  the 
eaft,  by  a  chain  of  hills,  which  divide  it  from  Great  Tartary. 
On  a  vaft  heath,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Wolga,  are  produced 
immenle  quantities  of  fine  tranfparent  fait,  which  the  fun 
bakes,  and  incruftates  about  an  inch  thick,  and  looks  like  fine 
rock-cryftal  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  1  hofe  pits  efpecially 
called  Cainkowa,  Gwoftolffki,  and  Mozanofschi,  which  are 
at  30,  25,  and  10  miles  from  Aftracan,  yield  fuch  quanti- 
ties of  ]t,  that,  for  the  value  of  a  half-penny  for  every  pood, 
or  40  pound  weight,  any  body  may  carry  off  as  much  as  he 
pleafes.  It  hath  a  fine  pejfume,  like  that  of  a  violet ;  and 
the  Ruffians,  whomake  a  confide'rable  traffick  of  it,  have 
it  carried  and  laid  in  great  heaps  on  the  banks  of  the  Wol- 
ga, where  it  lies  ready  to  be  fhipped  off. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  grow  great  quantities  of  li- 
quorice. 
The  city  of  Astracan  is  fo  conveniently  fituated  for  com- 
merce, that  it  is  greatly  reforted  to  by  Perfians,  Armenians, 
and  other  merchants,  infomuch  that  the  cuftoms  for  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  it,  though  they  are  reckoned  very  low 
and  moderate,  were  computed  to  bring  in  to  the  late  Czar, 
Peter  the  Great,  250,000  crowns  per  ann.  befides  the  con- 
venience of  vending  all  the  native  commodities  of  Ruiiia,  and 
receiving  in  exchange  the  filks,  cotton,  and  other  valuable 
merchandizes  of  Perfia,  India,  &c.  Here  grows  the  animal 
plant  called  bonnaretz,  in  great  quantities,  and  is  fold  to  very 
great  advantage.  Here  is  likewife  a  fifh  called  biloege, 
which  is  caught  in  the  Wolga,  nearer  the  Cafpian  Sea,  in 
great  abundance ;  of  the  roes  of  which  they  make  what  we 
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call  career,  in  which  the  Ruffians  drive  a  very  advantageous 
traffic. 

ASTRINGENT,  a  term  of  medicine  and  dyeing.  The  phy- 
ficians  give  the  name  of  aftringent  drugs,  and  the  dyers  that 
of  aftringent  materials,  or  ingredients,  to  the  bark  of  alder, 
»  of  the  pomegranate,  crab,  and  walnut-tree,  when  the  fap 
rifes,  as  alfo  to  the  faw-duftof  oaks,  walnut-fhellsand  roots, 
gall-nuts,  and  fumach.     See  Dyeing. 

ASTURIAS,  a  principality  in  Spain,  lies  on  the  north  fide, 
along  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  borders  on  the  weft  on  Galicia  ;  on 
the  louth  it  is  divided  by  Caftile  and  Leon,  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains,  which  is  namelefs.  On  the  coaft  it  reaches  to 
the  port  Llanes,  now  Santillana,  where  it  joins  a  narrow  flip 
of  land  belonging  to  old  Caftile,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
between  Afturias  and  Bifcay. 

Places  of  molt  note  in  this  principality  are,  Oviedo,  San- 
tillana, Gijon,  and  the  little  province  of  Liebana. 

I.  Oviedo  is  about  20  miles  diftant  from  the  bay  of  Bifcay. 
The  country  about  it  is  very  mountainous,  abounds  in  cattle, 
Indian  wheat,  chefnuts,  corn,  and  all  forts  of  grain.  The 
mountains,  efpecially  thofe  which  divide  this  principality 
from  Leon  and  Caftile,  befides  their  natural  fertility,  were 
formerly  rich  in  mines  of  all  forts  of  metals  and  minerals. 

2  Liebana,  is  about  27  miles  long,  and  12  broad.  It  is 
one  of  the  moft  craggy  and  mountainous  parts  of  Spain,  ex- 
ceffive  high,  and  almoft  inacceffible.  Thefe  mountains  are 
called  Europae,  and  in  full  front  of  the  fea;  and  produce 
plenty  of  corn,  wine,  fruit,  cattle,  and  game. 

ATCHE,  the  fmalleft  coin  that  is  ftruck  and  current  in  the 
Grand  Seignior's  dominions.  It  is  of  filver,  and  worth  about 
4  deniers  French,  or  f  of  a  farthing  Englifh  money.  As 
there  is  no  copper  coin  in  the  whole  Ottoman  empire,  ex- 
cept in  the  province  of  Babylon,  where  there  are  liards,  or 
farthings  of  Lyons  and  Dombes,  the  poor  are  well  pleafed 
when  one  gives  them  an  atche  for  alms,  which  is  the  fmall- 
eft piece  you  can  give  them.  The  atches,  or  fmall  afpers,  as 
fome  call  them,  are  pretty  much  like  thofe  fpangles  of  tinfel 
with  which  they  ufed  formerly  to  fet  off  gold  and  filver  em- 
broidery, except  that  they  are  fomething  ftronger  and  longer. 
They  are  marked,  like  the  para,  with  Arabian  characters : 
you  give  commonly  three  or  four  atches  for  one  para. 

ATJBAR.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Gago  in 
Africa  call  gold-duft;  and  from  that  word  the  Europeans,  and 
efpecially  the  French,  have  compofed  the  word  Tibir,  which 
alfo  fignifies  gold-duft  among  thofe  who  trade  in  that  com- 
modity. 

ATLAS,  a  filk-fattin,  manufactured  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  There 
are  fome  plain,  fome  ftriped,  fome  flowered,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  either  gold,  or  only  filk.  There  are  Atlafles  of 
all  colours,  but  moft  of  them  falfe,  efpecially  the  red  and 
the  crimfon. 

It  muft  be  owned  that  the  manufacture  of  them  is  wonderful 
and  Angular ;  and  that,  efpecially  in  the  flowered  atlafles,  the 
gold  and  filk  are  worked  together  after  fuch  a  manner  as  no 
workmen  in  Europe  can  imitate;  but  yet  they  are  very  far 
from  having  that  fine  glofs  and  luftre  which  the  French  know 
how  to  give  to  their  filk  fluffs  *. 

*  In  theChinefe  manufactures  of  this  fort,  they  gild  paper  on 
one  fide  with  leaf-gold,  then  cut  it  in  long  flips,  and  weave 
it  into  their  filks,  which  makes  them,  with  very  little  coft, 
look  very  rich  and  fine.  The  fame  long  flips  are  twilled  or 
turned  about  filk-threads,  fo  artificially,  as  to  look  finer 
than  gold  thread,  though  it  be  of  no  great  value. 
This  may  afford  a  good  hint  to  our  Britifh  weavers,  for 
the  like  kind  of  improvements. 

Among  the  feveral  forts  of  atlafles,  the  moft  confiderable 
are,  the  cotonis,  the  caucanias,  the  cotonis-bouilles,  and  the 
bouilles  chafmay,  or  charmay.  The  atlafles  cotonis  are 
thus  called,  becaufe  the  ground  of  them  is  cotton,  and  the 
reft  filk.  The  caucanias  are  ftriped  fattins,  and  thofe  of  them 
which  feem  moft  filky  are  ftiled  quenkas.  The  calquiers  are 
fattins  made  after  the  Turkifh  manner,  or  like  Hungary 
point.  Thebouilles-cottonis  and  bouilles-charmay  are  thick 
iilks,  like  thofe  ftrong  tafteties  made  at  Tours  in  France. 
There  are  atlafles  from  4  French  ells  and  |  in  length,  by  * 
in  breadth,  to  14  ells  in  length,  by  T"<;  in  breadth.  Thofe 
that  come  near  to  half  the  ufual  length  are  called  half- pieces. 
ATTACHMENT,  a  cuftom  in  fome  places,  particularly  in 
the  city  of  London,  whereby  a  creditor  may  attach  the  goods 
of  his  debtor,  in  any  hands  where  he  findeth  them,  privi- 
leged perfons  and  places  only  excepted.  For  example:  if  A 
owes  B  100I.  and  C  owes  A  100  1.  B  may  attach  the  fum 
in  the  hands  of  C.  By  the  cuftom  of  London,  one  may 
attach  money  or  goods  of  the  defendant,  either  in  the  plain- 
tiff's own  hands,  or  in  the  cuftody  of  a  third  perfon,  and 
that  either  in  the  mayor's  court  or  fheriff's  court. 
And  the  cuftom  is,  that  if  any  plaint  be  affirmed  in  Lon- 
don, in  thofe  courts,  againft  any  man,  and  he  is  returned 
nihil  ;  if  the  plaintiff  will  furmifc  any  other  man  within  the 
city  who  is  debtor  to  the  defendant  in  any  fum,  he  ftiall  have 
his  garnifhment  againft  him  to  come  and  anfwer,  if  he  be  in- 
debted in  the  form  the  other  hath  alledged;  and,  if  he  comes 
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and  does  not  deny  it,  then  his  debt  fhall  be  attached  in  his 
hands. 

But  debts  upon  record,  ftatutc,  or  recognizance  ;  debit  re- 
covered, or  which  is  in  fuit  in  the  King's-Bcnch  or  Common 
Pleas,  after  iffue  joined,  imparlance  to  the  action,  or  writ 
purchafed  returnable  in  banco  ;  and  if  money  be  in  the  fhe- 
riff's hands  by  execution,  &c.  thefe  are  not  attachable  in 
London;  nor  fhall  attachment  he  for  rent.  1  Roll.  Abi.  552. 
A  legacy  may  not  be  attached  in  the  hands  of  an  executor, 
for  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  executor  (hall  have  effects  to 
pay  debts  ;  but,  for  the  debt  of  an  inteftate,  if  a  debt  be  due 
only  upon  fimple  contract,  a  foreign  attachment  may  be 
made;  for  the  executor,  or  adminiltrator,  is  chargeable  for 
a  debt  due  by  the  teftator,  or  inteftate,  upon  a  fimple  con- 
tract as  well  as  upon  a  fpecialty.  If  a  fuit  be  commenced 
againft  the  executor  of  any  perfon,  any  debt  which  was  due 
to  the  teftator,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  may  be  attached  by 
the  executor ;  but  not  where  the  executor  himlelf  takes  bond 
for  a  debt  due  to  the  teftator  ;  and,  if  he  fells  the  goods,  the 
money  for  which  they  were  fold,  &c.  cannot  be  attached. 
A  debt  due  may  be  attached  by  the  adminiftrator,  an  admini- 
ftrator  being  within  the  cuftom.  1  Ventr.  in. 
Debt  may  be  attached  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  of  the 
King's-Bench,  and  he  fhall  not  be  piivileged  ;  becaufe,  if 
fuch  privilege  were  allowed,  the  defendant  might  put  his  eftate 
into  his  attorney's  hands,  and  the  creditor  will  be  barred  of 
his  remedy.  If  a  man  be  indebted  to  another  by  bills,  note, 
or  verbal  agreement,  in  any  fum  payable  at  a  time  to  come, 
an  attachment  may  be  made  for  the  money  before  the  time 
agreed  for  payment  thereof,  even  immediately,  and  judg- 
ment fhall  be  prefently  had  ;  but  the  execution  fhall  not  ba 
awarded  for  this  money,  until  it  becomes  due  according  to 
the  time  mentioned  in  the  agreement.  Goods  or  money  at 
any  time  coming  to  the  garnifher's  hands  (viz.  the  third  per- 
fon) after  the  attachment,  though  it  be  fix  months  after,  fhall 
be  liable  to  the  attachment.  1  Roll.  Abr.  553.  Sid.  362. 
Part  of  a  debt  may  be  attached,  by  the  cuftom  of  London. 
Money  due  upon  account,  after  promife  to  pay  it,  and  the 
day  of  payment  paft,  may  be  attached  ;  but  no  action  may 
be  afterwards  maintained  for  the  breach  of  promife.  Where 
an  account  is  made  upon  debts  by  fimple  contract,  or  where 
executors  give  time  for  payment  of  a  bond  due  to  the  teftator, 
thefe  fhall  be  ftill  attached.  If  a  man  dies  inteftate,  an  at- 
tachment may  be  made  of  money  or  goods,  in  a  third  per- 
fon's  hands,  before  adminiftration,  &c.  being  entered  againft: 
the  biftiop  of  London  :  but,  when  there  is  a  will  proved,  or 
letters  of  adminiftration  granted,  the  attachment  dies,  and 
muft  be  again  made  by  the  executor,  or  adminiftrator,  againft 
the  party,  unlefs  it  be  condemned  fully  in  the  mean  time.  If 
a  third  perfon  be  condemned  on  attachment,  and  judgment  is 
given  ;  if  no  execution  be  fued  againft  him,  the  plaintiff  in 
the  action  may  have  judgment  and  execution  againft  his  prin- 
cipal debtor ;  and  fuch  debtor  may  fue  the  third  perfon  for  his 
debts,  notwithstanding  the  judgment.  1  Roll.  551.  Dv.8224 
Merchants  fhould  be  well  advifed,  before  they  make  attach- 
ments, becaufe  both  the  civil  law  and  cuftoms  of  merchants 
do  impofe  great  damages  upon  the  party,  if  he  bath  made  his 
attachment  without  juft  caufe,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  other 
party's  credit. 

There  fhould  be  great  caution  not  to  admit  any  attachment  to 
be  made  in  London,  or  any  other  city  or  town  corporate,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  London,  unlefs  it  be  upon  fpecial  in- 
ftances,  and  alfo  with  putting  in  good  fureties  for  the  cofts. 
For  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  merchants  living  beyond 
the  feas,  or  in  remote  places  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  habis 
to  have  their  goods  fecretly  attached  by  their  own  faclors, 
upon  pretence  of  debt,  and  fo  have  judgment  pafled  thereon, 
before  they  can  be  prefent  to  remove  the  attachment ;  which 
fraud  has  been  often  practifed. 
ATTORNEY  at  law,  is  an  employment  worthy  of  a  fcho- 
lar  and  a  gentleman,  their  time  being  wholly  taken  up  in  of- 
ficiating in  that  learned  and  laudable  profefficn  ;  to  difeharge 
the  duty  of  which  with  reputation  requires  knowledge  and 
experience,  obtained  through  a  good  deal  of  practice^  inte- 
grity, and  the  hand  of  a  ready  writer. 

Their  bufinefs,  in  general,  confifts  not  only  in  drawing',  in- 
groffing,  feeing  executed,  and  regiftered,  when  required,  all 
inftruments,  or  deeds,  in  writing,  of  what  kind  foever,  re- 
lating to  the  fecurity  of  private  property  ;  but  a'fo  prcparino- 
all  proceedings  in  law  and  equity,  and  attending  them  through 
the  feveral  offices,  while  before  the  different  matters,  protho- 
notaries,  &c.  when  in  the  refpective  courts,  or  before  the 
chancellor,  judges,  or  mailer  of  the  Rolls ;  and,  laftly,  the 
happy  conclulion,  and,  fometimes,  reconciliation  of  the  par- 
ties that  have  been  in  fuit. 

Thofe  who  chiefly  attend  affairs  in  chancery  are  commonly 
called  follicitors  in  Chancery,  and  others  arc  diftinguifhed  ac- 
cording to  the  courts  they  are  fwom  into  ;  and  of  courfe  arc 
admitted  attornies  of  the  court  of  King's-Bench,  Common*. 
Pleas  or  Exchequer ;  and,  if  any  one  t  ran  facts  matters  in 
a  different  court  from  his  own,  be  nuift  do  it  in  the  name  of 
an  attorney  in  that  coutt,  each  court  taking  particular  cog- 
nizance of  the  conduct  of  it's  own  aitornic,     Some  ptihei- 
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cipally  follow  conveyancing,  a  very  advantageous,  as  well  as 
moft  ufeful,  branch  of  the  law,  but  requires  much  reading, 
practice,  and  judgment. 

There  are  two  other  denominations  that  feem  to  belong  to 
this  profcflion,  a  fcrivener  and  a  notary-public  :  but  of  thefe  in 
their  proper  place. 

Remarks. 

The  gentlemen  of  this  profeflion  are  very  numerous,  and  they 
employ  a  great  number  of  hands;  yet  there  is  room  enough 
ftill  for  fome  thorough  proficients,  both  in  the  courts  and  at 
thedefk. 

Therefore  a  youth  defigned  for  a  clerkfliip  (for  fo  it  is  termed, 
and  is  articled  but  for  five  years)  in  this  profeflion,  ought  not 
to  be  too  young,  16  at  leaft;  fhould  understand  Latin,  and 
fome  French;  efpecially  the  old  ;  write  a  good  hand,  and  be 
a  thorough-paced  accountant,  in  order  to  adjuft,  unravel, 
and  liquidate  fuch  accounts  as  may  come  before  him. 
He  fliould  alfo  know  fo  much  of  the  old  court  hands  as  to  be 
able  to  read  them  ;  and,  with  this,  the  old  law  French,  and 
law  Latin  abbreviations  ;  if  he  is  diligent,  with  thefe  he  may 
make  himfelf  familiar  during  his  clerkfliip.  And  thefe  im- 
provements, though  the  prefent  ufe  of  them  feems  to  be  laid 
afide,  the  young  clerks  will  find  of  great  fcrvice  to  them,  in 
cafe  they  fliould  have  occafion  to  fearch  court-rolls,  or  examine 
ancient  deeds,   &c. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  by  fome  very  ingenious  gentlemen 
of  this  profeflion,  that,  if  a  young  man  officiated  for  three 
or  four  years  as  clerk,  after  the  expiration  of  the  ufual  time, 
of  his  clerkfliip,  he  would  not  only  find  himfelf  better  quali- 
fied in  bufinefs  for  his  own  account,  but  would  more  effeclu- 
ally  recommend  himfelf  to  the  world,  people  being  diffident 
of  trufting  the  care  of  their  properties  in  unexperienced,  ju- 
venile hands.  As  the  trader,  from  the  multiplicity  and  va- 
riety of  his  tranfactions,  is  more  liable  than  any  other  perfon 
to  be  drawn  into  broils  and  law-fuits;  fo  nothing  is  more 
advifeable,  when  that  is  unavoidable,  than  to  make  choice 
of  an  able  and  experienced,  as  well  as  an  honeft,  attorney  ; 
ignorance  in  his  profeflion  proving  no  lefs  injurious  than 
knavery;  and  integrity,  without  fuitable  abilities,  may  be 
equally  detrimental  to  a  client. 

Let  the  trader's  caufe,  however,  be  ever  fo  good,  and  the 
Ikill  as  well  as  the  juftice  of  his  attorney  unexceptionable,  yet, 
if  he  does  not  keep  the  ftate  of  his  accounts  in  a  regular  and 
methodical  manner,  and  preferve  all  his  vouchers,  to  verify 
the  truth  of  his  books,  the  beft  lawyer  can  be  of  little  fcr- 
vice to  him ;  fo  that  it  may  be  truly  faid,  it  depends  in  a 
great  meafure  upon  every  trader  to  be  his  own  lawyer,  by 
being  capable,  at  all  times,  to  furnifli  his  attorney  or  follici- 
tor  with  proper  evidence,  in  juftificationof  his  conduct. 
An  Attorney,  alfo,  is  any  private  perfon  legally  authorized 
by  another  to  pay  or  receive  monies,  fue,  or  tranfaclany  other 
kind  of  bufinefs,  in  the  name  of  fuch  perfon  who  fhall  appoint 
him  or  her  their  lawful  attorney. 

This  power  or  authority  is  transferred  to  another  by  virtue 
pf  what  is  called  a  letter  of  attorney  ;  which  muft  always  be 
drawn  up  in  a  legal  manner,  fuitable  to  the  peculiar  nature 
and  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  It  is  neceflary,  therefore, 
that  a  fkilful  perfon  fliould  be  made  choice  of,  efpecially  in 
cafes  of  confequence,  to  draw  up  fuch  like  inftruments  with 
judgment  and  legality ;  for,  by  trufting  to  common  general 
forms,  which  any  blockhead  may  collect,  when  fuitable  va- 
riations therefrom  are  required,  is  too  often  the  caufe  of  in- 
volving traders  in  great  perplexities  and  expenfive  law-fuits. 
In  regard  to  merchants  conftituting  or  appointing  other  per- 
fons  to  tranfacl  bufinefs  in  foreign  countries,  by  the  way  of 
attorney  or  procurator,  fuch  inftruments  of  authority  fliould 
always  be  drawn  up  by  notary- publics,  and  not  by  thole  of 
as  little  knowledge  as  credit,  but  by  Exchange  notaries,  who 
are  prefumed  to  be  perfons  of  judgment,  as  well  as  reputa- 
tion in  their  profeflion,  and  whofe  names  and  fignatures  are 
well  known  in  foreign  nations. 


The  form  of  a  general  letter  of  attorney  from  A  B  to  C  D. 

Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  that  f,  A  B,  of  London, 
merchant,  have  named  and  conftifuted,  and  by  thefe  prefents 
do  name,  appoint,  and  make  my  trufty  friend  C  D,  of  Liver- 
pool, merchant,  my  true  and  lawful  attorney,  for  me,  and  in 
my  name,  and  to  my  ufe,  to  demand,  fue  for,  recover,  and 
receive  of  J.  W,  of  Liverpool,  merchant,  the  fum  of 

to  me  due  and  owing,  by  and  from  the  faid  J.  W  ; 
giving  and   hereby  granting  unto  my  faid   attorney  my  full 
power  and  authority  to  ufe  and  exercife  all  fuch  arts,  things, 
and  devices  in  the  law,  as  fhall  be  neceflary  for  recovering  of 
the  faid  debt ;  and  acquittances,  or  other  difcharges,   in  my 
name  to   make  and  give  ;   and  generally  to  do  and  execute 
in  the  premifles  as  fully  as  I  myfelf  might,   or  could  do,  be- 
ing perfonally  prefent  ;   rectifying,  confirming,   and  allowing 
all,  and  whatever  my  faid  attorney  (hall  lawfully  do,  or  caufe 
to  be  done  therein,  by  thefe  prefents. 
Vol.  I. 


In  witnefs  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  fet  my  hand  and  feat* 

this         d.y  of  in  the  25th  year  of  the  reign 

of  our  f'ovcrcign  lord   George  If,  of  Great-Britain, 

France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c. 

Sealed  and  delivered  (being  firft  duly 
ftamped)  in  the  prefence  of  A  B. 

An  attorney  at  law  being  a  perfon  who  is  inverted  with  the 
care  of  people's  property,  the  law  has  made  good  provifion 
to  prevent  their  impofing  on  their  clients;  which)  being  a 
matter  of  confequence  to  the  man  of  bufinefs,  it  may  be  ne- 
ceflary for  him  to  be  briefly  informed  of  in  his  Commercial 
Dictionary. 

An  attorney,  follicitor,  or  fervant  to  any,  fliall  not  be  al- 
lowed any  fees  given  to  counfel,  or  for  copies,  unlefs  he  have 
tickets  thereof,  figned  by  the  hands  of  them  that  receive  fuch 
fees;  and  he  fhall  alfo  give  unto  his  client  true  bills  of  all 
the  charges  of  fuit  under  his  own  hand,  before  he  can  charge 
his  client  with  the  payment  thereof:  and,  if  he  delay  his  cli- 
ent's fuit  for  gain,  or  demand  by  his  bill  allowance  for  money 
which  he  hath  not  difburled,  the  client  fhall  recover  againft 
him  his  cofts  and  treble  damages,  and  he  fhall  be  forever  af- 
ter difabled  from  being  an  attorney  or  follicitor.  Stat.  3.  Jac.  I. 
cap.  7.  Seel.  1. 

By  feet.  2.  or  the  fame  flatutc,  none  fhall  be  admitted  attor- 
nies  in  courts  of  record,  but  fuch  as  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  fame  courts,  or  othervvife  well  practifed  in  folhciting  of 
caufes,  and  found  fkiliul,  and  of  honeft  difpofition  ;  and  none 
but  fuch  fhall  be  hereafter  fuffered  to  follicit  caufes  in  the 
courts  aforcfaid.  And  an  attorney  fhall  not  admit  any  other 
to  follow  a  fuit  in  his  name,  on  pain  that  each  of  them  fhall 
forfeit  20  1.  to  be  divided  between  the  king  and  party  grieved, 
and  the  attorney  fhall  be  excluded. 

If  any  perfon  convicted  of  forgery,  or  of  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury,  fhall  pradtife  as  an  attorney,  follicitor,  or  agent,  in 
any  fuit  or  aclion,  in  any  court  of  law  or  equ:ty  within  Eng- 
land, the  judges  of  the  courts,  where  fuch  fuit  or  aclion  is 
brought,  fhall,  on  complaint,  or  information  thereof,  ex- 
amine the  matter  in  a  fummary  way,  in  open  court;  and,  if 
it  fhall  appear  to  their  fatisfaction  that  the  perfon  complained 
of  hath  offended  contrary  to  this  act,  the  judges  fhall  caufe  fuch 
offender  to  be  tranlported  for  feven  years.  Stat.  12  Geo.  I. 
cap.  29.  feci.  4. 

No  perfon  fhall  be  permitted  to  acl  as  an  attorney,  or  to  fue 
out  procefs,  &c.  in  the  name  of  any  other  perfon,  unlefs 
he  fhall  have  taken  the  following  oath,  and  fhall  have  been 
duly  admitted  and  inrolled,  in  fuch  of  the  faid  courts  where 
he  fliall  acl  as  an  attorney.  Stat.  2.  Geo.  II.  cap.  23. 
fed!.  1. 

The  oath  is  as  followeth  : 

I  A  B  do  fwear,  that  I  will  truly  and  honeftlv  demean  myfelf 
in  the  praclice  of  an  attorney,  according  to  the  beft  of  my 
knowledge  and  ability. 

So  help  me  God. 

The  fame  oath  alfo  muft  be  taken  by  a  follicitor. 
Before  any  perfon  is  admitted  to  take  the  faid  oath,  the  made.1 
of  the  Rolls,  two  of  the  matters  in  Chancery,  the  barons  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  and  the  judges 
of  the  other  courts  of  equity,  fhall  examine  touching  his  ca- 
pacity.    Sect.  4.  of  the  faid  flat. 

No  attorney  or  follicitor  fhall  commence  an  aclion  for  fees> 
till  the  expiration  of  one  month  after  be  fhall  have  delivered 
to  the  party  a  bill  of  fuch  fees,  &c.  written  in  plain  Englifh 
(except  law-terms   and  names  of  writs)  and,   upon  applica- 
tion of  the  party,  chargeable  by  fuch  bill,  to  the  chancellor 
or  the  matter  of  the  Rolls,  or  to  any  of  the  courts  wherein  the 
bufinefs  contained  in  the  faid  bill,  or  the  greateft  part  thereof 
in  value,  fhall   haVe  been  tranfacled ;  and,   upon  fubmiflion 
of  the  faid  party  to  pay  the  fum  that,  upon  taxation,  fliall  ap- 
pear to  be  due,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  lord  chancellor,  &c. 
to  refer  the  faid  bill  to  be  taxed  by  the  proper  officer,  with- 
out any  money  being  brought  into  court ;  and,  if  the  attorney 
or  follicitor,  or  client,  neglecl  to  attend  fuch  taxation,  the  of- 
ficer may  proceed  to  tax  the  biM ;  which  fum  fo  taxed,  being 
paid,  fliall  beadifcharge  of  the  biD  ;  and,  in  default  of  non- 
payment, the  party  fhall  be  liable  to  an  attachment,  or  pro- 
cefs of  contempt,  or  fuch  other  proceeding,  at  the  eleclion 
of  the  attorney  or  follicitor,  as  fuch  party  was  liable  to  ;  and 
if,  on  fuch  taxation,  it  fhall  be  found  that  the  attorney  or  fol- 
licitor fhall  have  been  overpaid,  he  fhall  refund  to  the  party 
intitled,  or  to  any  perfon  by  him  authorized,   if  prefent  at 
the  fettling  thereof,  or  otherwife  as  the  court  fliall  direct,  all 
the  money  that  the  officer  fliall  certify  to  have  been  overpaid  ; 
and,  in  default  thereof,  the  attorney  or  follicitor  fhall  in  like 
manner  be  liable  to  an  attachment,  or  procefs  of  contempt, 
or  fuch  other  proceeding,  at  the  election  of  the  party;  and  the 
courts  are  required  to  award  the  cofts  of  fuch  taxation,  to  be 
paid  by  the  parties  according  to  the  event  of  the  taxation, 
viz.  if  the  bill  taxed    be  lefs  by  a  fixth  part  than  the  bill 
O  o  delivered 
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delivered,  then  the  attorney  or  follicitor  is  to  pay  the  cods  ; 
but,  if  it  be  not  lef's,  then  the  court,  in  their  difcretion,  {hall 
charge  the  attorney,  or  client,  in  regard  to  the  reafonablenefs, 
or  unreafonablenefs,  of  fuch  a  bill. 
AVA.     The  empire  of  Ava,  including  the  kingdom  of  Pegu, 
lies  between  independent  Tartary  on  the  north ;  the  Indian 
Sea  on  the  fouth  ;  Siam  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  part  of  Bengal  and 
it's  gulph,  on  the  weft;  and  part  of  China,  Tonquin,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Laos,  on  the  eaft.     The  moft  fouthern  coun- 
try, that   ufed  to   be  called  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  is  very 
fruitful  in  corn,  fruits,  roots,  and  excellent  pulfe  of  feveral 
forts,    and   produces   timber   for    building,    elephants-teeth, 
bees-wax,  ltick-lack,  iron,  faid   to  be  of  fo  hard  a  quality 
that  it  is  almoft  a  natural  fteel ;  tin,  oil  of  earth,  wood-oil, 
the  beft  rubies  in  the  world,  fmall  diamonds,  fapphires,  ame- 
thyfts,  and  other  precious  ftones.     They  have  abundance  of 
falt-petre,   but  'tis  death  to  export  it;  and  plenty  of  lead, 
which  paffes  here  for  money.      About  20  fail  of  (hips  find 
their  account  in   trade  for  the  limited  commodities,  but  the 
Ai^menians  have  got  the  monopoly  of  the  rubies,  which  turns 
to  a  good  account  in  their  trade. 

The  people  wear  none  of  our  European  manufactures  but  hats 
and  ribbands;  fo  that  the  gentry  will  give  extravagant  prices 
for  fine  beaver  hats,  and  rich  ribbands,  flowered  with  filver 
and  gold.  Cotton-cloths  from  Bengal  and  Coromandel,  with 
fome  ftriped  filks,  are  beft  for  their  market;  and  filver  of  any 
fort  is  welcome  to  them.  It  pays  the  king  8  i  per  cent,  cuf- 
tom  ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  he  indulges  the  merchants  to  melt 
it  down,  and  put  what  alloy  they  pleafe  in  it,  and  then  to 
pafs  it  off  in  payment  as  high  as  they  can.  Rupee  filver,  with- 
out alloy,  will  bear  20  per  cent,  of  copper  alloy,  and  keeps 
the  Pegu  touch,  which  they  call  flowered  filver;  and,  if  it 
flowers,  it  paffes  current.  They  make  flowered  filver  thus : 
when  the  filver  and  copper  are  mixed  and  melted  together, 
they  put  it,  while  liqu  d,  into  a  fhallow  mould,  and  blow  on 
it  through  a  fmall  wooden  pipe,  which  makes  the  part  blown 
up  appear  with  the  figures  of  flowers,  or  ftars ;  but,  if  there 
is  too  great  a  mixture  of  alloy,  no  figures  will  appear.  The 
king  generally  adds  10  per  cent,  on  all  filver  that  comes  into 
his  treafury,  befides  what  was  put  on  at  firft  ;  and,  though 
it  be  not  flowered,  it  muft  go  off  in  all  his  payments;  but, 
from  any  body  elfe,  it  may  be  refufed,  if  it  is  not  flowered. 
The  chief  towns  are, 

1.  Svriam,  which  is  the  only  port  now  open  for  trade  in  all 
the  Pegu  dominions,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  a  fhip  of 
6co  tons.  The  Portugueze,  who  had  this  port  given  them 
by  the  king  of  Arracan,  to  reward  their  fervices  to  him  in 
his  wars,  held  it  many  years ;  but,  through  their  pride  and 
infolence,  were  obliged,  in  1614,  to  quit  it,  and  the  trade 
was  reftored  to  the  Moors.  It  drives  a  good  trade  with  Ar- 
menians, Portugueze,  Moors,  Gentaws,  and  fome  Englifh. 
Their  import  is  feveral  forts  of  Indian  goods,  as  betellas,  mul- 
muls,  tanjebs,  and  European  hats,  and  filver ;  and  the  cuf- 
toms  here,  which  are  about  8  {  per  cent,  amount,  with  other 
charges,  to  about  12  in  the  hundred.  As  foon  as  foreign 
ihips  arrive  here,  the  number  of  people  on  board,  with  their 
age  and  fex,  is  fent  to  the  king,  to  acquaint  him,  that  fo  ma- 
ny of  his  flaves  are  arrived,  to  partake  of  the  glory  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  reign  and  favour. 

2.  Pegu,  according  to  Moll,  is  divided  by  the  river  of  the  fame 
name  into  two  towns,  the  old  and  the  new.  The  latter  was 
the  feat  of  it's  kings ;  the  former  is  ft  ill  the  refidence  of  it's 
merchants  and  artificers,  and  it  lies  20  miles  up  the  river; 
according  to  others,  it  lies  80  miles  up  the  river. 

3.  The  city  of  Ava  is  faid  to  be  a  place  of  trade  for  jewels  and 
mufk. 

The  country  of  Ava  Proper  abounds  with  mines  of  filver, 
copper,  and  lead,  and  has  ftore  of  elephants  and  horfes. 
The  places  of  chief  note  on  the  coaft,  which,  from  Syriam 
to  Cape  Negrais,  is   in   the  Pegu  dominions,  are, 

1.  Dola,  or  Dela,  which  Moll  reprefents  to  be  an  ifland. 
Tytch  fays  it  has  a  good  harbour,  from  whence  fhips  trade 
to  Malacca,  the  Red  Sea,  Sic. 

2.  Cosmin,  or  Cosmi,  whofe  neighbourhood  produces  great 
figs,  oranges,  cocoas,  and  other  fruit.  The  inhabitants  go 
from  hence  to  Pegu  .in  their  boats,  wherein  they  live  all  the 
year  with  their  families. 

3.  Meden,  is  another  pretty  town,  where  there  is  abundance 
of  boats,  in  which  they  keep  their  markets  upon  the  water, 
and  fhade  their  commodities  from  the  fun  by  large  umbrel- 
las. 

4.  Negrais,  is  a  cape  and  town  on  the  coaft,  which  has  a 
good  harbour,  but  there  is  a  bar,  which  makes  it's  entrance 
difficult. 

The  next  kingdom  in  the  empire  of  Ava  is  Tipra,  or  Ti- 
I'oura,  in  the  mod  northern  part  of  it,  between  the  rivers 
Cofmin  and  Caypoumo,  having  Independent  Tartary  on  the 
north  ;  part  of  Ch'na  and  Ava  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  ;  the 
Mogul's  country  on  the  weft;  and  Arracan  on  the  fouth-weft. 
Here  they  have  coarfe  gold  and  filk,  which  all  belongs  to  the 
king,  who  requires  nothing  elfe  of  his  fubjects,  but  that  all, 
who  are  not  of  the  prime  nobility,  fhould  give  him  one 
week's  work  in  a  year  in  his  mines,  or  iilk-works.    He  fends 
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his  gold  and  filk  into  China;  from  whence  he  has  filver  in 
return,  which  he  coins  into  pieces  of  20  d.  and  22 d.  value, 
as  he  does  gold  into  afpers  of  two  forts,  four  of  the  one,  and 
12  of  the  other,  amounting  to  a  crown. 
Boutan,  or  Lassa,  is  a  kingdom  in  this  peninfula,  which 
fome  think  rather  belongs  to  Tartary.     It  has  Tartary  on  the 
north,   China  on  the  eaft,  Afem  on  the  fouth  ;  and  Great 
Tibet,  and  part  of  the  Mogul's  dominions,  on  the  weft.     The 
country  abounds  with   rice,  corn,   pulfe,  and   wine;  and  it's 
other  commodities   are  coral,  the  beft  rhubarb,  mufk,  furs, 
and  martens.     It  is  not  doubted  but  there  are  filver  mines 
here,  becaufe  there  are  pieces  of  money  coined  here  by  the 
king's  order,  to  the  value  of  half  a  crown,  which  have  eight 
angles,  with  certain  characters,  but  they  are  neither  Indian 
nor  Chinefe.     As  for  what  little  gold  they  have,  'tis  brought 
hither  by  merchants  from  the  Eaft. 
AUDITOR  of  Accounts,    is  an   officer  of  the    king,    or" 
fome  other  great  perfon,    who  examines  yearly  the  accounts 
of  all   under  officers,  and   makes  up  a  general  book,  which 
fhews   the  difference  between  their  receipts  and  charge,  and 
their  feveral  allowances,  commonly  called  allocations  :  as  the 
Auditors   of  the  Exchequer  take  the  accounts  of  thofe  re- 
ceivers who  collect  the  revenues,  4  Inft.  106.  receivers  gene- 
ral of  fee- farms  rents,  &c.  are  alfo  termed  Auditors,  and  hold 
their  audits  for  adjufting  the   accounts  of  the  faid   rents   at 
certain    times    and    places  appointed.      And  there  are  audi- 
tors affigned  by  the  court,  to  audit  and  fettle  accounts  in 
actions  of  accounts,  and  other  cafes,  who  are  proper  jud- 
ges of  the  caufe,  and  pleas  are  made  before  them,  Sic.  Brownl. 
24. 
Auditors  of  the   Exchequer,  are  officers  appointed  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  crown,  to  take  the  accounts  from  other  pub- 
lic officers,  who  collect  the  national  revenue. 
Auditors  of  the  impreft,  are  fuch  officers  under  the  crown, 
in  the  Exchequer,  who  receive  and  make  up   the  great  ac- 
counts of  Ireland,  Berwick,  the  mint,  wardrobe,  firft-fruits, 
and  of  all  monies  impreffed  to  any  perfon  for  the  king's  fer- 
vice. 
Auditor  of  the  receipts,  is  an  officer  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
files  the  tellers  bills,  and   duly  enters  them,  and  gives  the 
lords  of  the  treafury  a  certificate  of  the  money  received  from 
the  feveral  branches  of  the  revenue  the  week  before;  and  who 
gives  in  the  ftate  of  thofe  accounts  from  year  to  year  to  the 
parliament.     He  alfo  makes  out  debentures  to  the  refpective 
tellers  of  the  Exchequer,  before  they  receive  any  money,  and 
takes  their  accounts,  and  fees  the  tellers  money  locked  up  in 
the  royal  treafury. 
AVERAGE,  orAVERIDGE,  a  term  of  commerce  by  fea, 
which  fignifies  the  accidents  and  misfortunes  which  happen  to 
fhips  and  their  cargoes,  from  the  time  of  their  loading  and 
failing  to  their  return  and  unloading. 

There  are  three  forts  of  averages,  the  fimple,  or  particular, 
averages,  the  large,  or  common,  and  the  fmall  ones. 
The  fimple  averages  confift  in  the  extraordinary  expences 
incurred  for  the  fhip  alone,  or  for  the  merchandizes  alone  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  damages  that  happen  to  them  in  particular, 
ought  to  be  borne  and  paid  by  the  thing  which  fuffered  the 
damage,  or  occafioned  the  expence. 

Among  the  fimple  averages  is  reckoned  the  lofs  of  cables,  an- 
chors, fails,  mafts,  and  rigging,  occafioned  by  (forms  or  fome 
other  accidents,  common  at  fea  ;  as  alfo  the  damages  which 
happen  to  the  merchandizes,  either  by  the  mafter  or  the  crew's 
fault,  or  through  negledl  in  fhutting  the  hatches  clofe,  or  in 
well  anchoring  the  fhip,  or  for  want  of  good  cordage,  for 
hoifling  up  the  merchandizes,  &c.  All  thefe  averages  muft 
be  borne  by  the  mafter,  the  fhip,  and  the  freight. 
The  damages  which  happen  to  merchandizes,  through  fome 
defects  in  them,  or  by  ftorm,  prize,  or  fhipwreck,  or  run- 
ning a-ground  ;  the  expences  incurred  for  the  faving  of  them, 
and  the  duties,  taxes,  and  cuftoms,  ought  to  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  the  proprietors.  By  fome  defect  in  the  mer- 
chandizes muft  be  underftcod  their  decay,  or  growing  worfe, 
rotting,    being  wet,   running,  Sic. 

The  provifions  and  hire  of  the  feamen,  when  the  fhip  happens 
to  be  flopped  in  her  voyage,  by  the  order  of  fome  fovereign, 
are  alfo  reckoned  among  the  fimple  averages,  and  muft  be 
borne  by  the  fhip  alone,  provided  file  was  hired  for  the  whole 
voyage,  and  not  by  the  month. 

The  large  or  common  averages  are  thofe  expences  incurred, 
and  damages  fuftained,  for  the  common  good  and  fecurity 
both  of  the  merchandizes  and  the  veflels.  Of  that  number 
are, 

The  things  or  money  given  to  pirates  for  the  ranfom  of  the 
fhip  and  cargo ;  things  thrown  overboard,  cables  and  mafts, 
broke  or  cut  anchors,  and  other  things  left  behind,  in  order 
to  fave  theveffel  and  merchandizes. 

The  damage  fuftained  by  the  merchandizes  left  in  the  fhip, 
when  the  others  were  thrown  overboard  ;  the  dreffing  the 
wounds,  and  maintaining  of  fuch  failors  as  were  wounded  in 
defending  the  fhip,  and  the  expences  of  unlading  for  entering 
into  fome  harbour,  or  into  a  river,  or  for  putting  the  veffel 
a-float  again. 

The  provifions  and  hire  of  the  failors  of  a  fhip  flopped  in  her 
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tflya  v*  by  tne  or^cr  °'"  a  foreign,  when  the  fhip  was  hired 
by  the  month,  and  not  for  the  voyage. 

All  thefe  large  and  common  averages  ought  to  be  borne  by  the 
fhip  and  cargo,  and  to  be  regulated,  upon  the  whole,  in 
France,  at  the  ute  of  a  fol  per  livre,  or  5  per  cent. 
The  fmall  averages  are  the  loadmanages,  towing,  and  pilot- 
ing of  fhips,  for  entering  into,  or  coming  out  of,  harbours  or 
rivers  ;  one  third  of  thefe  expences  rauft  be  borne  by  the  fhip, 
and  two  thirds  by  the  cargo. 

They  do  not  reckon  among  averages  in  France,  the  fees  paid 
for  the  liberty  of  departing,  vifiting  the  fliip,  reports,  tuns, 
buoys,  orfea-marks,  and  anchorage.  All  thefe  muft  be  borne 
and  paid  by  the  mafter  of  the  fhip. 

The  damages,  fuftained  by  fhips  falling  foul  of  one  another, 
ought  to  be  borne  and  paid  in  equal  proportions  by  the  matters 
of  both  fhips,  this  not  being  reckoned  any  part  of  the  other 
averages.  Jiut  yet,  if  the  falling  foul  of  one  fhip  upon  ano- 
ther is  occafioned  through  the  fault  of  one  of  the  matters,  the 
damage  muft  be  made  good  by  him  alone. 
All  thofe  averages  may  be  feen  in  the  ordonnancc  of  the 
marine  in  France,  ifiucd  in  Augufl  1681,  title  7,  of  the  third 
book. 
Average,  fignifies  alfo  a  duty  paid  for  the  maintaining  of  a 

harbour,  by  every  fhip  that  enters  in  it. 
Average,  according  to  the  merchant's  law  in  England,  is  ufed 
or  taken  for  a  certain  contribution  that  merchants,  and  other 
traders  do  proportionably  make  towards  their  lodes,  who  have 
their  goods  caft  into  the  fea  for  the  fafeguard  of  the  fhip,  or  of 
the  goods  and  livesof  them  in  the  fliip,  in  the  time  of  a  tempeft; 
and  this  contribution  feems  to  be  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  propor- 
tioned after  the  rate  of  every  man's  average,  or  goods  carried. 
Ships  being  freighted,  and  at  fea,  are  often  fubject  to  ftorms,  and 
other  accidents,  in  which,  by  the  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
the  fea,  in  extreme  mceffity,  the  goods,  wares,  gun?,  or  what- 
foever  elfe  fhall  be  thought  fit,  may,  in  fuch  extremity,  be  flung 
overboard  ;  but  then  the  mafter  ought  to  confult  with  his  ma- 
riners, who,  if  they  confent  not,  and  yet  the  ftorm  and  dan- 
ger continues,  the  mafter  may  command,  notwithstanding,  the 
carting  overboard  what  he  fhall  judge  moft  fitting  for  the  com- 
mon fafety  of  the  reft.  So  likewife  goods  coming  from  in- 
fected towns,  or  places,  may  be  caft  overboard  j  and,  if  an  ac- 
tion be  brought  at  common  law,  the  defendant  may  juftify  the 
fame,  by  pleading  thefpecial  matter. 

If  there  be  a  fupercargo,  a  requeft  ought  to  be  made  to  him  to 
begin  firft;  but,  if  he  refufes,  the  mariners  may  proceed. 
If  the  fhip  Co  fortunes  as  to  out-weather  the  ftorm,  and  arrives 
in  fafety  at  her  port  of  difcharge,  the  mafter,  and  moft  of  the 
crew,  muft  fwear  that  the  goods  were  caft  over  for  no  other 
C3ufe  but  purely  for  the  fafety  of  the  fhip  and  lading.  The 
cuftom  of  clearing  that  point  varies  according  to  the  feveral 
countries  or  places  they  arrive  at. 

Where  goods  are  laden  above  the  overlope,  or  forbidden  goods 
be  tranfportcd;  if  fuch  goods  happen  to  be  the  caufe  of  any 
danger  or  damage,  the  matter  (hall  bear  the  lofs;  alfo  he  may 
be  profecutcd  criminally. 

King  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Henry  I.  made  and  ratified 
this  law  concerning  goods  caft  overboard  by  mariners  in  a 
ftorm,  in  imitation  of  the  Rhodian  law,  de  jact. 
The  fhip  arriving  in  fafety,  the  remainder  muft  come  into  the 
average,  not  only  thofe  goods  which  pay  freight,  but  all  thofe 
that  have  obtained  fafety  and  prefervation  by  fuch  ejection, 
even  money,  jewels,  and  clothes,  and  fuch  like  are  not  ex- 
empted. 

But  thofe  things  which  are  borne  upon  a  man's  body,  victuals, 
and  the  like,  put  on  fhip-board  to  be  fpent,  are  totally  exclu- 
ded from  the  contribution. 

The  mafter  ought  to  be  careful,  that  only  thofe  things  of  the 
leaft  value,  and  greateft  weight,  be  flung  overboard. 
In  the  rating  of  goods  by  way  of  contribution,  this  order  is 
obferved  :  if  they  chance  to  be  caft  overboard,  before  half  the 
voyage  be  performed,  then  they  are  to  be  efteemed  at  the 
price  they  coft ;  if  after,  then  at  the  price  as  the  reft,  or  the 
like,  fhall  be  fold  at  the  place  of  difcharge. 
The  perfon,  whofe  goods  have  been  caft,  is  to  be  careful  to 
have  the  fame  eftimated  before  the  fhip  do  difcharge,  wherein 
the  mafter  ought  to  be  afiiftant. 

Goods  are  (hipped  in  England,  and  a  tempeft  arifeth,  the  paf- 
fengers,  for  faving  their  lives,  caft  them  overboard,  and  ano- 
ther Englifh  fhip  takes  them  ;  the  owners  bring  trover,  it  lies, 
becaufe  delivered  upon  the  land.  2.  Rolle's  Rep.  498.  Cafes 
v.  Tooker. 

It  is  lawful  for  paffengers  to  caft  goods  overboard  out  of  a 
ferry-boat,  in  cafe  of  a  tempeft,  for  prefervation  of  their  lives  : 
fo,  if  the  ferryman  furcharge  the  boat  with  goods,  the  owners 
of  the  goods  fhall  have  their  remedy  againft  the  ferryman  in 
this  cafe  of  a  furcharge,  but  not  in  the  other  cafe.  12  Coke  63. 
2  Bulftr.  280. 

As  this  law  doth  take  care  that  this  common  calamity  fhould 
be  borne  by  all  the  parties  interefted,  by  a  general  contribu- 
tion ;  fo  the  common  law  takes  notice  of  the  misfortune,  and 
makes  provifion  to  indemnify  the  mafter  ;  and,  therefore,  if 
the  party  owner  of  fuch  ejected  goods  fhall  bring  an  action 
againft  the  mafter,  or  owners  of  the  vefiel,  the  defendant  may 
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plead  the  fpecial  matter,  and  the  fame  fhall  bar  the  plaintiff. 
12  Coke  6$.  2  Bulftr.  280.  Bird  verf.  Aftoot. 
But,  if  the  (hip's  gear,  or  apparel,  be  loft  by  ftorm,  the  fame 
is  not  within  the  average,  but  is  accounted  like  unto  a  work- 
man breaking  or  fpoiling  his  tools ;  except  in  the  avoiding  of 
a  danger,  as  the  flinging  the  maft  overboard,  or  the  flipping 
the  tOw-  anchor  or  boat. 

Goods  brought  fecretly  into  the  fhip,  againft  the  mafter's  or 
purfer's  knowledge,  if  ejected,  no  contribution  is  to  be  had. 
As  the  common  law  looks  upon  the  goods  and  cargo  as  a  pawn, 
or  pledge,  for  the  freight ;  fo  the  marine  law  looks  upon  them, 
likewife,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  anfwering  the  average  and  con- 
tribution, and  that  the  mafter  ought  not  to  deliver  the  goods 
till  the  contribution  is  fettled,  the  fame  being  tacitly  obliged 
for  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

If,  through  the  rifling  of  the  fhip,  or  the  calling  or  unlightening 
the  (hip,  any  of  the  remaining  goods  are  fpoiled,  either  with 
wet,  or  otherwife,  the  fame  mult  come  into  the  contribution 
for  fo  much  as  they  are  made  werfe. 

If  it  falls  out  that  a  (hip,  entering  into  a  port  or  channel,  can- 
not make  way,  and  there  be  a  lightening  or  difburdening 
of  the  (hip,  then  the  contribution  falls  two  parts  to  the  la- 
ding, and  one  third  part  to  the  (hip,  except  the  fhip  furpaffes 
in  value  the  lading,  or  that  there  is  fome  bad  quality  in  the 
fhip  itfdf. 

But,  to  prevent  that  ambiguous  queftion,  if  the  party  cove- 
nants that  the  goods  (hall  be  delivered  at  the  port  covenanted 
and  appointed,   then  condition  makes  law. 
So  for  the  pilot's  fee,  and  riling  of  the  (hip  oft" ground,  when 
there  is  no  fault  in  the  mafter. 

If  two  fhips  happen  to  encounter  and  croG  each  other,  and 
the  crew  fwear  their  innocency,  contribution  muft  be  made 
by  a  juft  equality ;  but,  if  one  perifhes,  as  there  can  be  no 
proportion  of  the  lofs,  fo  no  contribution.  The  reafon  given 
is,  for  that,  otherwife,  a  fkipper  might,  on  purpofe,  fet  an 
old  weak  fhip  againft  a  ftrong  (hip,  ami,  by  that  means,  hedge 
himielf  into  a  contribution  and  recompence.  However,  this 
bars  not  the  owners  from  bringing  their  action  againft  the 
negligent  mafter,  by  which  means  he  may  recoop  himfelf 
in  damage;  if  it  happens  at  fea,  the  action,  by  the  civil 
law  is  called  legis  aquilie.  Goodwin  verf.  Tompkins.  Noy. 
Rep.  148. 

If  fuch  a  misfortune  happens  in  the  night  at  fea,  the  party,  if 
he  will  completely  arm  himfelf  for  his  recovery,  ought  to  prove 
that  he  made  out  light,  or  fire,  or  otherwife  gave  notice,  by 
crying  or  calling  out. 

If  it  falls  out  in  the  (hip,  or  vefTel,  by  the  indifcreet  (lowing 
or  lading  thereof  above  the  birth-mark,  that  fuch  ejection 
happened,  in  that  cafe  it  has  been  ufed  by  the  marine  laws  that 
no  contribution  be  made,  but  fatisfaction  is  to  be  anfwered  by 
the  (hip,  mafter,  or  owners. 

If  fait,  or  corn,  be  laid  loofe,  or  in  an  heap,  by  divers  per- 
fons  in  one  (hip,  without  diftinclion,  and  the  mafter  delivers 
to  any  of  them  their  due  (hare,  or  quantity;  but,  before  the 
reft  receive  their  (bare,  or  mcafure,  the  remaining  fait,  or 
corn,  wafhes,  or  lofes;  thofe  that  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  their  fhares,  fhall  enjoy  it,  without  any  contribution  to 
the  other  partners. 

If,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  ftorm,  the  mafter  cuts  down  the 
marts  and  fails,  and  they,  falling  into  the  fea,  are  loft,  this 
damage  is  to  be  made  good  by  the  fhip  and  lading,  pro 
rata:  otherwife,  if  the  cafe  happens  by  ftorm,  or  other  ca- 
fualties. 

No  contribution  is  to  be  paid,  in  cafe  one  fhip  ftrike  againft 
another,  whereby  damage  happens  ;  but  full  fatisfaction  is  to 
be  anfwered  the  merchant,  in  cafe  of  fault,  or  mifcarriage,  in 
either,  or  an  equal  divifion  of  the  damage,  in  cafe  it  happens 
by  a  cafualty,  as  above. 

If  a  lighter,  or  fkifF,  or  the  (hip's  boat,  into  which  part  of 
the  cargo  is  unladen,  for  the  lightening  of  the  fhip,  perifh,  and 
the  (hip  be  preferved,  in  that  cafe  contribution  is  to  be  made  ; 
but,  if  the  (hip  be  caft  away,  and  the  lighter,  boat,  or  fkifF 
be  preferved,  then  no  contribution,  or  average,  is  to  be  had, 
it  beinf  a  rule,  No  contribution  but  where  the  fhip  arrives  in 
fafety*.  ■ 

If  a  (hip  happens  to  be  taken,  and  the  mafter,  to  redeem  the 
(hip  and  lading  out  of  the  enemies  or  pirates  hands,  promifes 
them  a  certain  fum  of  money,  for  performance  whereof  him- 
felf becomes  a  pledge,  or  captive,  in  the  cuftody  of  the  captor  ; 
in  this  cafe  he  is  to  be  redeemed  at  the  cofts  and  charges  of  the 
fhip  and  lading,  and  money,  if  there  be  any  in  her,  to  be  con- 
tributed, according  to  each  man's  intereft,  for  his  ran:om. 
So,  where  a  pirate  takes  part  of  the  goods  to  fpare  the  reft,  con- 
tribution muft  be  paid. 

But,  if  a  pirate  takes  by  violence  part  of  the  goods,  the  reft  are 
not  fubject  to  average,  unlefs  the  merchant  hath  made  an  ex- 
prefs  agreement  to  pay  it  after  the  fliip  is  robbed. 
But,  if  part  of  the  goods  are  taken  by  an  enemy,  or  by  letters 
of  mart  and  reprifal,  e  contra. 

So  likewife  in  ftorm,  if  the  fame  is  done  for  prefervation  ot 
the  remainder. 

The  mafter  may  hypothecate  the  fhip  for  his  own  redemption. 
Lord  Raym.  Rep.  22.  „  . 
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A  fhip  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  and  the  matter  of  her 
ranfomed  her  for  1,800  I.  (the  mafter  having  a  fhare  in  the 
fliip,  the  mate  was  carried  into  France  as  a  hoftage  for  this 
money.  Lord  chancellor  faid  the  ranfom-money  muft  be  raifed 
out  of  the  firft  profits,  notwithstanding  any  former  mortgage  of 
the  fhip  ;  for,  if  there  was  a  precedent  mortgage,  what  would 
have  become  of  the  fecurity,  if  the  fliip  had  not  been  redeem- 
ed ?  After  the  (hip  was  redeemed,  fhe  performed  her  intended 
voyage,  and  the  freight-money,  earned  after  her  redemption, 
was  the  firft  profits  arifing,  and  out  of  thefe  the  ranfom-money 
is  to  be  fatisfied.  This  was  upon  motion.  The  lord  chan- 
cellor faid,  the  infurers  always  paid  part  of  the  ranfom-money. 
Hil.  7  Annas,  in  Chancery,  Lopes  and  Winter.  In  ejectment 
the  mafter,  or  purfer  of  the  fhip,  fhall  contribute  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  fliip,  and  alfo  the  paffengers,  for  fuch  wares 
as  they  have  in  the  fhip,  be  it  pearls,  precious  ftones,  and 
fuch  like  ;  and  paflengers  that  have  no  wares  or  goods  in  the 
fliip,  yet  in  regard  they  are  a  burden  to  the  fhip,  eftimate  is 
to  be  made  of  his  and  their  apparel,  rings,  and  jewels,  to- 
wards a  contribution  of  the  lofs;  and  generally  all  things  in 
the  fliip,  except  the  victualling  and  provifions  of  the  fliip,  and 
the  bodies  of  men  (unlefs  fervants)  muft  bear  a  proportionable 
fhare  in  the  contribution. 

The  eftimate  being  made  of  the  goods  loft  and  faved,  the  price 
is  to  be  fet  down,  not  for  how  much  they  were  bought,  but 
how  much  they  might  be  fold  for,  at  the  time  when  the  eject- 
ment was  made  ;  and,  if  any  thing  be  flung  into  the  fea,  and 
endamaged,  and  afterwards  is  recovered  again,  yet  contribu- 
tion is  to  be  made  only  for  the  damage. 
Contribution  is  to  be  paid  for  the  pilot's  fee  that  hath  brought 
a  fhip  into  a  port,  or  haven,  for  her  fafeguard,  it  not  being 
the  place  fhe  was  defigned  for,  fo  to  raife  her  off  the  ground, 
when  there  is  no  fault  in  the  mafter. 

If  a  mafter  of  a  fhip  lets  out  his  fliip  to  freight,  and  then  re- 
ceives his  complement,  and  afterwards  takes  in  goods,  with- 
out leave  of  the  freighters,  and  a  ftorm  arifes  at  fea,  and  part 
of  the  freighters  goods  are  caft  overboard,  the  remaining  goods 
are  not  fubject  to  the  average,  but  the  mafter  muft  make  good 
the  lofs  out  of  his  own  purfe. 

The  goods  which  are  loft  are  to  be  valued,  and  the  goods  faved 
are  to  be  eftimated ;  which  being  known,  a  proportionable 
value  is  to  be  contributed  by  the  goods  faved,  towards  repara- 
tion of  the  goods  ejected. 

In  which,  regard  is  always  had,  not  to  what  might  be  got  by 
the  goods  loft,  but  what  the  intrinfic  damage  is  by  the  lofs  of 
the  fame ;  the  which  are  not  fo  much  to  be  eftimated  what 
they  might  have  been  fold  for,  as  what  they  might  coft,  or 
were  bought  for. 

But  now  the  cuftom  is  general,  that  goods  faved  and  loft  are 
eftimated  according  as  the  goods  faved  were  fold  for,  freight 
and  other  neceflary  charges  being  firft  deducted  *. 

*  The  cuftom  of  places  varies  this  modus  of  eftimating;  the 
which  is  done  by  merchants  and  mariners,  indifferently  no- 
minated by  the  court. 

If  there  were  plate,  jewels,  or  the  like,  in  a  trunk,  cheft,  pack, 
or  bale,  at  the  time  of  their  ejection,  if  there  be  a  fupercargo, 
he  ought  to  give  notice,  by  difcovering  of  the  fame  to  the  maf- 
ter or  mariners,  otherwife  he  fhall  be  anfwered  in  the  contri- 
bution no  more  than  the  bare  extrinfic  value  appeared  to  be : 
but  the  affurers  will  hardly  fare  fo  well. 
If  contribution  fhall  be  fettled,  and  the  merchant  will  not 
agree,  the  mafter  may  detain  the  lading,  for  the  fame  is  as 
tacitly  obliged  to  anfwer  that,  as  the  freight ;  and  if,  at  the 
common  law,  the  merchant  fhould  bring  an  action,  the  de- 
fendant fhall  bar  him,  by  pleading  the  fpecial  matter. 
If  goods  are  caft  overboard,  and  afterwards  are  recovered, 
contribution  ceafes,  faving  for  fo  much  as  they  are  damnified, 
and  made  worfe,  by  reafon  of  fuch  ejectment. 
Note,  Goods  caft  overboard,  to  lighten  the  fliip,  make  no 
derelict. 

And,  though  neceffity  feems  to  fubjec-1  the  lading  to  ejectment, 
to  prevent  the  ruin  and  deftruction  of  the  perfons,  yet  fome 
lading  feems  expected;  and,  therefore,  cannon,  and  other  in- 
ftruments  or  provifions,  configned  to  relieve  a  city,  ought  not 
to  be  flung  overboard  ;  for,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  law  impofeth  on 
every  fubject,  that  he  prefer  the  urgent  fervice  of  his  prince, 
before  the  fafety  of  his  life. 

The  French  ftile  thofe  effects  or  merchandizes  Averaged  (ava- 
rices) which  have  been  damaged,  during  the  voyage,  by  a  ftorm, 
fliipwreck,  running  a-ground,  or  otherwife.  Thus  they  fay, 
du  caffc  avarice,  de  la  cochinelle  avarice,  that  is,  damaged  cof- 
fee, or  cochineal. 

AUGUST,  the  eighth  month  in  the  year,  reckoning  from  Janu- 
ary. That  month  is  eftcemed  one  of  the  richeft  in  the  whole 
year,  becaufe  of  the  harveft  of  wheat,  and  feveral  other  forts 
of  corn,  which  is  produced  in  that  feafon  ;  which  gave  rife  to 
this  French  proverb,  A  man  has  made  his  Auguft ;  which  pro- 
verb is  very  much  ufed  among  merchants,  to  fignify  that  a  man 
has  been  fuccefsful  in  trade,  and  got  an  eftate. 

AVIGNON  BERRY,  the  fruit  of  a  fhrub,  produced  in  great 
plenty  near  Avignon  in  France,  fomewhat  lcfs  than  a  pea,  of 


an  aflringent  and  bitter  tafte,  it's  colour  green,  inclining  to- 
wards a  yellow.     It  is  much  ufed  by  dyers  and  painters. 

AUNIS,  the  fmalleft  province  in  France,  is  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  the  ocean;  on  the  north  by  Poictou,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Sevre ;  and,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth, 
by  Saintonge.  This  province  is  very  fruitful,  and  well 
peopled. 

La  Rochelle,  has  been  always  a  very  confidcrable  port  and 
trading  town.  Without  the  leave  of  the  governor  of  the 
Tower  of  the  Chain,  no  veffel  can  enter  into  the  harbour. 
They  drive  here  a  confiderable  trade  into  theiflands  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  the  Englifh,  the  Dutch,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Danes, 
fend  here  yearly  a  vaft  number  of  fhips,  to  load  wine,  brandy, 
fait,  paper,  and  linnen  cloths.  The  merchants  here  fend  all 
the  neceffaries  of  life  into  America,  and  bring  back  from  it 
the  product  of  thofe  countries.  Their  chief  manufacture 
here  is  the  refining  of  fugar  ;  they  have  alfo  fet  up  of  late  a  ma- 
nufacture of  earthen-ware,  which  fuccceds  very  well.  Here 
is  a  fovereign  court  for  the  falt-marfhes  in  the  weft,  and  a  court 
of  the  mint. 

Marans,  is  a  very  rich  town,  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  great  trade  in  corn.  They  keep  here  a  market  once 
every  week,  and  furnifh  the  whole  province  with  wheat  and 
meal. 

At  Surgeres,  they  keep  feveral  markets,  and  drive  a  confider- 
able trade  in  horfes. 

AVOIRDUPOIS- WEIGHT,  a  kind  of  weight  ufed  in  Eng- 
land,  the  pound  of  which  is  made  up  of  1 6  ounces. 
This  is  the  weight  for  the  larger  and  coarfer  commodities, 
viz.  groceries,  cheefe,  wool,  lead,  hops,  &c.  Bakers  who 
live  not  in  corporation  towns  are  to  make  their  bread  by 
avoirdupois-weight  ;  thofe  in  corporations  by  troy-weight. — 
Apothecaries  buy  their  drugs  by  avoirdupois-weight,  but  felL 
by  troy. 

AURICHALCHUM,  among  the  modern  writers,  fignifies  a 
factitious  metal,  commonly  called  brafs.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  calamine-ftone,  melted  together  by  a  very  fierce 
fire. 

AURIPIGMENTUM,  or  ORPIMENT,  is  a  fcaly  mineral 
fubftance,  or  glebe.  It  is  extremely  flaky,  like  talc,  though 
it's  little  fcales  eafily  feparate  from  each  other.  With  regard 
to  colour  it  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  (i.)  Gold-coloured,  or  yel- 
low. (2.)  Red,  or  cinnabarine,  mixed  with  yellow;  and, 
(3.)  Greenifh,  or  yellowifh,  mixed  with  a  large  proportion 
of  earth,  and,  therefore,  the  coarfeft.  All  the  fpecies  are 
found  in  the  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper.  But  the  au- 
ripigmentum  we  commonly  meet  with  is  the  yellow  fort.  It's 
tafte  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  acrimonious;  it  diflblves  in  oil  j  it 
flames  in  the  fire,  and  then  yields  a  garlic  odour.  By  fubli- 
mation  it  yields  flowers  like  thofe  of  fulphur,  having  a  hard 
red  mafs,  or  kind  of  regulus,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fubliming 
veflel ;  but,  if  urged  with  a  ftrong  fire,  this  mafs  alfo  feems 
to  rife,  and  concretes,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  veflel,  into  a 
beautiful,  red,  tranfparent  fubflance,  like  a  ruby,  leaving  only 
a  fmall  proportion  of  a  metalline  earth  behind.  It's  fumes 
in  burning,  being  received  by  copper,  render  the  metal  white 
and  brittle,  which  may  give  fufpicion  of  an  arfenical  quality  ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  between  common  ful- 
phur and  antimony,  or  between  fulphur  and  the  milder  ar- 
fenical fubftances  :  but  it's  real  nature  is  not  hitherto  fuffi- 
ciently  determined ;  though  Dr  Hoffman  has  beftowed  fome 
pains  in  examining  it,  and  produces  arguments  to  prove  it  in- 
nocent, not  only  from  chemical  experiments,  but  alfo  trials 
made  upon  dogs ;  but  both  thefe  kinds  of  trials  we  know  may 
deceive,  or  fometimes  be  fatally  transferred  from  one  fubject 
to  another.  Under  this  uncertainty  it  cannot  be  advifeable 
to  give  it  internally;  though  it  is  fufpected  to  be  frequently 
given  by  certain  people,  fometimes  with  good,  but  often  with 
bad,  effects. 

It  is  commonly  ufed  by  painters  for  a  gold  colour,  and  as  a 
depilator,  with  quick-lime,  at  the  bagnio's;  it  is  alfo  an  in- 
gredient in  the  making  of  fhot,  and  in  the  fympathetic  inks, 
which,  by  their  fumes,  render  certain  invifible  inks  confpicu- 
ous.  We  have  feen  it  in  ftallcs  of  a  moft  vivid,  beautiful  red, 
green,  and  yellow  tranfparent  colours,  brought  from  abroad, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  gold  from  it;  but  the  experiment  did 
not  anfwer  *. — It  has  been  called,  both  by  the  ancients  and 
moderns,  realger,  red  arfenic,  and  fandaraca :  which  confu- 
fion  of  names  has  given  occafion  to  feveral  errors. 

*  See  Hoffman's  Obfervat.  Phyf.  Chym.  p.  259,  267. 

AURUM  FULMINANS,  or  CROCUS  of  GOLD,  is  gold 
in  file-duft,  diflblvcd  in  aqua  regia,  and  precipitated  into  a 
brown  powder,  by  oil  of  tartar  per  dcliquium,  poured  upon 
the  diffolution.  This  powder,  dried,  has  much  more  force, 
and  takes  fire  fooner  than  gun-powder.  This  preparation  of 
gold  is  eftcemed,  by  the  ableft  chymifts,  as  a  fudorific,  very 
proper  in  the  fmall-pox,  given  from  two  grains  to  fix.  It  is 
likewife  good  to  flop  vomiting,  and  fupprefs  the  too  vigorous 
operation  of  mercurial  medicines. 

AUSTRIA,  an  archduchy  in  Germany,  has  Hungary  on  the 
caft,  Bavaiia  on  the  weft,  Bohemia  on  the  north,  and  Sryria 
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on  the  fouth.  It  is  a  plentiful  country,  and  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  corn  and  pafture,  and  of  better  faftron  than  what 
comes  from  the  Indies,  befidcs  all  other  necefl'aries.  Though 
here  is  wine  enough  both  for  confumption  and  export,  yet  'tis 
fupplied  with  other  rich  wines  both  from  Hungary  and  Italy  ; 
fo  that  at  Vicuna  there  are  no  lefs  than  thirty  feveral  forts. 
They,  not  having  plenty  of  black  cattle,  are  fupplied  with 
great  part  of  their  beef  from  Hungary. 

'Tis  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  geographers  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Auftria,  and  indeed  is  naturally  lb  divided  by  the  ri- 
ver Ens,  which  falls  into  the  Danube. 
Lintz,  is  the  capital  city  of  Upper  Auftria,  has  an  excellent 
manufacture  of  gun-barrels,  a  good  trade  in   linnen   cloth, 
and  two  fairs  at  Eafter  and  Bartholomew-tide,  much  frequented 
by  foreigners.     From  this  place  to  Munich,  are  many   plan- 
tations of  hops. 
Gemund,  is  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Draun,  where  it  falls 
into  the  Gemunder-lalce.      Ic  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  fait, 
which  is  made  at  Halftadt  in  the  neighbourhood,  brought  hi- 
ther by  the  lake,  and  exported  as  far  as  Vienna,  which  is 
1 18  miles  from  thence. 
Stf.yer,  is  a  town  20  miles  fouth  of  Lintz,  chiefly  inhabited 
by  fmiths,  cutlers,  and   other  manufacturers  in  iron  ;    who, 
by  the  Danube,  fend  their  wares  in  great  quantities  to  the 
neighbouring  parts. 
Freystat,  is  a  town  25  miles  north  of  Lintz,  famous  for  a 
palatable  beer,  which  is  carried  to  the  neighbouring  country  ; 
and  for  a  fortnight's  annual  fair,  beginning  on  St  Paul's  day, 
which  is  much  frequented. 
Krembs,  a  city  40  miles  weft  of  Vienna,  has  a  great  trade, 
efpecially  at  it's  two  yearly  fairs,  which  begin  on  St  James's 
and  St  Simon  and  St  Jude's  days,   hold  each  a  fortnight,  and 
are  frequented  by  merchants  and  tradefmen  from  all  parts  of 
Germany,    Bohemia,   Moravia,    Hungary,  and  Poland. 
Baden,  is  a  place  of  great  refort,  becaufe  of  it's  natural  baths. 
Haimburc,  was  one  of  the  grcateft  mart-towns  in  thefe  parts, 
till  the  year  1200,  when  Leopold  VI,  duke  of  Auftria,  tranf- 
ferred  it's  ftaple  and  commerce  to  Vienna. 
The  duchy  of  Styria,  lying  between  Auftria  and  the  Save, 
abounds  with  wine,  fruit,  mines  of  iron,  fait,  and  fuch  plenty 
of  corn,  that  they  want  vent  for  it.     But  the  Upper  Styria 
has  no  wine,    (o  that  they  barter  wool,  butter,  cheefe,   &c. 
for  it,  with  Lower  Styria. 
Judenburg,    on  the  river  Mur,  50  miles  weft  of  Gratz,  and 
90  fouth  of  Vienna,  has  two  great  yearly  fairs,  for  cattle  and 
other  merchandizes,  on  Afcenfion  and  St  Urfula's  days. 
Bruck,  on  the  river  Mur,  is  noted  for  a  great  cattle  lair. 
Eisenartz,  40  miles  north-weft  of  Gratz,  is  famous  for  it's 
mines  and  forges  of  iron,  from  whence  it  has  it's  name.    The 
mines  were  dil'covered  anno  712,  and  have  been  worked  ever 
fincc,  without  any  fenfible  decay.     They  employ  19  mills  on 
two  fmall  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  vaft  number  of 
labourers,  who  live  here,   and  fupply  the  neighbouring  parts 
with  this  metal,  and  all  Germany  with  fteel.     Here  is  a  yearly 
fair,  where  hemp,  leather,  tallow,    and  all  necefl'aries,   are 
bartered  for  their  iron  and  fteel.     Their  works  were  formerly 
managed  bv  10  officers;  but  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  incor- 
porated thefe  mines  of  Styria  and  thofe  of  Auftria,  under  a 
lieutenant. 
Gratz,  lying  on  the  river  Mur,  has  two  fairs  a  year,  one  in 
the  Midlent,  the  other  the  firit  of  September,  which   hold 
each  a  fortnight. 
At  Rakei.sburg,  on  the  river  Mur,    the  burghers  have  the 
fole  privilege  of  purchafing  all  the  new  wines,  from  Michael- 
mas to  Catharine- tide.     Cuftoms  are  here  paid  for  goods  that 
come  from,  and  are  fent  to  Hungaiy. 
The  duchy  of  Carinthia,  is  fupplied   with  wine  from  its 

neighbours. 
At  FuitsACH  were  formerly  mines  of  gold,  that  have  been 

exhaufted. 
La  as,  near  the  famous  lake  of  Kirknitz,   is  noted  for  a  breed 

of  well-fliaped  horfes. 
Upper  Laubach.  on  the  river  Boick,  is  confiderable,  by  be- 
ing a  mart  for  Italian   goods,  which  are  brought  hither  in 
great  quantities  over  the  mountains  from  Goritz,    and  fent  to 
all  parts  of  Germany. 
The  province  of  Winbiscmark,  though  a  mountainous  bar- 
ren countrv,  efpecially  towards  the  fouthward,  produces  corn 
and  excellent  white  wine. 
Ri.'uoi.i'SwoRTH,  on  the  river  GuTck,  is  famous  for  the  beft 
wine  in  thefe  parts,  and  at  four  miles  alliance  are  hot  baths, 
much  frequented  by  foreigners. 
The  province  of  Karstia,  is  remarkable  for  a  breed  of  good 
horfes,  which  are  bought  up  by  moft  of  the  Italian  nobility. 

Remarks. 

At  Tiuestf,  on  the  Adriatic  fea,  a  fca-port  belonging  to  the 
impenn!  hereditary  dominions,  are  made  great  quantities  of 
fait,  and  exported  ;  and  the  neighbouring  country  produces 
good  wine,  that  the  Germans  call  reinfal,  which  the  Vene- 
tians huy  cheap,  and  fell  for  exportation.  Here  is  a  large 
harbour,  but  'tis  only  frequented  by  fmall  veiTels  juft  to  crofs 
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over  to  Venice  ;  though  the  late  emperor  Charier.  VI,  who  had 
no  other  fea-port  in  all  his  hereditary  dominions  before  the 
treaty  of  peace  at  Rafladt,  which  threw  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the 
Spanifh  Netherlands  into  his  hands,  made  this  a  free  port, 
and  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  fhips  and  merchants  of 
all  nations  to  come  to  it,  defigning  to  make  it  the  center  of 
the  Auftrian  commerce  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world.  But,  the 
merchants  of  Triefte  not  having  a  flock,  the  Venetians  them- 
felves  came  among  them,  and  carried  on  that  very  trade  for 
them,  by  which  they  were  fo  fanguinc  a*,  one  time,  as  to 
think  of  fupplanting  even  Venice  itfclf :  for  from  this  port  the 
Venetian  merchants  ftruck  into  a  new  commerce,  by  the  river 
Save  to  Belgrade,  and  thence  to  Sinope  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  likewife  to  Conftantinople  :  and  the  mod  that  it  appears 
the  Germans  have  yet  done  here  is,  to  fend  fume  fhips  among 
the  ArchipeLgo  iflands,  from  whence  they  bring  back  wines, 
cotton-yarn,  fruit?,  and  Come  filk,  grogram-yarn,  camel's 
hair,  and  fuch  goods.  But  the  great  misfortune  which  the 
Aufhians  laboured  under  for  carrying  on  the  great  trade 
propofed  from  this  port  was,  that  they  had  no  fun  r  of  goods 
for  exportation,  either  of  their  produce  or  manufacture  ;  the 
chief  they  could  export,  of  any  value,  being  the  wrought 
iron  made  in  Carinthia,  Styria,  and  the  adjacent  countries ; 
which  indeed  is  of  great  fervice  to  the  Venetians,  becaufe 
they  have  no  iron  works  near  them. 

The  Venetians  alfo  have  a  navigation  through  Styria,  by  the 
river  Mur,  to  the  Danube,  and  fo  to  Vienna  ;  and  they  have 
the  like  in  Carniola,  by  the  great  river  Save,  which  runs  into 
Croatia  and  Hungary.     By  thefe  countries  the  Venetians  re- 
ceive a  great  quantity  of  large  black  cattle,  which  are  bought 
lean,  or  not  above  half  fed,  from  Croatia,   and  then  brought 
down  to  the  fait  marines  of  Venice,  and  fed  there  till  they  are 
fat.     Some  alfo  are  bought  at  the  feveral  fairs  on  the  frontiers 
of  Styria  and  Carinthia;  and  they  are  the  left  beef,  when  fed 
in  the  rich  lands  of  Lombardy,  that  is  to  be  found  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  world.     Upon  the  whole  therefore,  the  trade  of  this  new 
free  port   is   not  likely   to  anfwer  the  end  propofed  ;  yet  the 
merchants  here  keep  up  their  expectations  of  trade,  and  lately 
talked  of  creeling  fomc  manufactures  of  wool  and  filk,  that 
they  might  have  fomething  more  to  export  befiJe.  iron. 
The   houfe  of  Auftria  have  a  noble  revenue  from  the  rich 
wine  made  and  fold  at  Profeg,  which  is  about  7  m:!e3  north- 
weft  of  Triefte. 
Wipack,  ftand'mg  on  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  is  alfo  fa- 
mbus   for   it's   ftrong  wine  and   horfe-fairs,  which  yield  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  great  profit.     The  wine  goes  by  horfe  car- 
riage over  the  mountains  to   Carniola,  and  is  from  thence 
conveyed  into  the  empire. 
The  Bifhoprick  of  Brixtn,  though  lying  among  the  Alps, 
abounds  with  excellent  wine.     The  city  of  Brixen  is  the  fta- 
tion  of  fome  merchants  between  Germany  and  Italy.     Here 
their  beft  fhops  are  kept  in  vaults,  which  run   from  one  fide 
of  the  ftreet  to  the  other. 
Tirol,  has  Swabia  and  Bavaria  on  the  north,  the  Grifons  and 
Trent  on  the  fouth,   Carinthia  on  the  caft,  and  Switzerland 
on  the  weft.     Here  are  mines  of  filver,  iron,   and  copper, 
but  the  latter  much  fhort  of  what  they  were  formerly,  when 
they  conftantly  employed  30,000  people,  but  now  not  2000. 
From  thefe  mines  of  metal,  and  others  of  fait,  the  emperor 
has  a  confiderable   revenue;    and   they   fill  the  country  with 
greater  numbers  of  people  than  it  would  be  able  to  bear, 
without  the  importation  of  corn  from  foreign  parts. 
At  Wahtringen,  all  their  fubftance  and  trade  is  in  cattle. 

They  have  no  corn  but  what  comes  from  Bavaria. 
Schwatz,  three  leagues  from  Infpruck,  is  noted  for  mines  of 

filver. 
Halle,  the  fecond  city  of  Tirol,  is  famous  for  it's  fait  works, 
where  feveral  hundred  men  are  conftantly  employed,  either 
in  the  works,  or  cutting  fuel  for  them.  The  chief  of  them 
are  in  the  mountains,  four  miles  from  the  town  ;  but  the  wa- 
ter 'tis  made  of,  after  having  flood  a  month  in  the  trenches 
there,  is  brought  to  the  town  by  troughs,  to  be  boiled  ia 
great  pans  or  cifterns,  each  48  feet  long,  3+  broad,  and  three 
deep.*-  Three  of  them  are  continually  boiling,  and  one 
of  *them  refts  a  week  alternately.  Mr.  Addifon,  who  was 
here  above  40  years  ago," fays,  they  then  made  after  the  rate 
of  800  loaves  a  week,  each  loaf  4^0  weight ;  and  that  the 
emperor,  after  having  defrayed  all  the -charges  of  working  it, 
cleared  but  200,oco  crowns  a-year. 

Thefe  falt-works,  and  a  mint  eftablifhed  here,  have  rendered 
this  town,   though  fo  near  to  Infpruck,  almoft  as  populous  as 
that  capital.     Here  they  coin  a  great  quantity  of  fpecie  from 
the  filver  and  copper  taken  out  of  the  mines  of  Tirol,  in 
which,  'tis  faid,  7000  men,  women,  and  children  are  con- 
.  ftantly  employed,  and  the  water  is   brought  to  it  by  wooden 
pipes.     They  drive  alfo  a  great  trade   in  copper   and  tin,  as 
well  as  fait ;  the  vent  whereof  is  much  promoted   by  the  ri- 
ver Inn,  which  here  becomes  navigable. 
At  Infpruck,  the  capital  of  Tirol,  was  formerly  made  great 
ftore  of  fait,  but  for  fome  years  paft  the  pits  have  been  dry, 
which  is  reckoned  a  lofs  to  the  city,  of  no  lefs   than  2co,oco 
florins  a  year. 
Meran,  30  miles  fouth  of  Inf-iruck,  is  a  place  of  good  trade. 
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Bolzano,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Italians,  orPozEN  by  the  Ger- 
mans, 1 2  German  miles  from  Infpruck,  is  a  place  of  good  trade, 
efpecially  at  it's  four  yearly  fairs,  which  hold  each  a  fortnight, 
and  to  which  great  numbers  of  merchants  refort  from  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Italy,  for  wh  fe  fake  great  privileges 
have  been  granted  to  the  city.     During  thefe  fairs,  merchants 
are  allowed    magiftrates  and  judges    of  their  own,    diftinct 
from  thofe  of  the  town;  and  none  are  permitted   to  trade, 
without  being  entered  in  the  judge's  books,  and   a   certificate 
of  the  entry  under  the  feal  of  the  corporation. 
AtRovEREDO,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Adige,   n   miles  fouth  of 
Trent,  and  29  north  of  Verona,  the  mod  remarkable  thing, 
and  what  they  call  the  great  wonder  at  Roveredo,  is  it's  fpin- 
ning  houfe  for  the  manufacture  of  fijk,  in   which  they  have 
a  great  trade  here  ;  a  fabric  being  erected  to  carry  it  on  upon 
the  banks  of  a  little  brook,  which  turns  a   lar^e  wheel   that 
communicates   motion  to  a   machine  within  the  houfe,  that 
fpins  raw -l'ilk  without  any  body's  touching  it,  farther  than  to 
fet  it  a-going  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  throws  or  winds 
off,  a  leaft  600  pounds  weight  of  filk  at  once,  fo  that  it  makes 
a  prodigious  quantity  in  a  day.     When  this  filk  is  dyed,  it  is 
manufactured  into  fattins,  damafks,  velvets,  and  other  fluffs, 
which  are  fold  at  the  fairs  of  Bolzano,  and  from  thence  tranf- 
porred  to  Germany. 
The  AUSTRIAN  NETHERLANDS. 

They  contain  the  following  ten  provinces,  viz. 
The  earldom  of  Artois. 
The  earldom  of  Cambrefis. 
The  duchy  of  Luxemburg. 
The  duchy  of  Limburg. 
The  earldom  of  Namur. 
The  earldom  of  Hainault. 
The  earldom  of  Flanders. 
The  marquifate  of  the  Holy  Empire. 
The  lordihipof  Mechlin. 
The  duchy  of  Brabant. 

To  which  may  be  added  the  biihoprick  and  principality  of 
Liege. 

As  the  provinces  of  Artois  and  Cambrefis  belong  entirely  to 
France,  we  fhall  only  touch  them  here  occafionally,  in  the 
following  account  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  refer  to 
the  particular  provinces  which  belong  to  France,  under  their 
fiames. 

The  Auflrian  Netherlands  are  bounded  by  the  United  Pro- 
vinces on  the  north,  by  Germany  on  the  eaft,  by  French 
Flanders,  and  by  Lorrain,  Champaign,  and  Picardy  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  another  part  of  Picardy  and  the  Englifh  fea  on 
the  weft. 

This  fpot  was  once  the  center  of  the  woollen  manufactures, 
which  we  have  now  the  fatisfaclion  to  call  the  Englifh  ma- 
nufactures, originally  derived  from  the  Flemings  ;  whofe 
country  was  thereby  immenfely  populous  and  enriched. 
The  materials  for  thefe  manufactures,  particularly  the  wool 
and  the  fuller's  earth,  they  had  from  England.  As  the  wool 
of  the  Englifh  by  this  means  brought  them  in  confiderable 
wealth,  they  did  not  fee  their  error  till  about  the  year  1450, 
when  they  began  to  think,  that  thefe  manufactures  might 
as  well  be  made  in  England  as  in  Flanders,  or  the  Low- 
Countries  ;  and  their  own  people  be  employed  in  this  prodi- 
gious fcene  of  traffic,  to  the  enriching  of  themfelves  rather  than 
their  neighbours. 

On  thefe  motives,  they  wifely  put  a  flop  to  the  exportation 
of  wool ;  the  clothing  was  gradually  encouraged  in  England, 
'  by  the  means  of  manufacturers  obtained  from  the  Nether- 
lands, to  inftru£t  our  people  in  making  the  cloth,  as  well  as 
duly  managing  of  the  wool  for  that  purpofe. 
Though  the  people  of  England  made  a  great  progrefs  in  the 
manufacture,  yet  'twas  many  years  before  they  were  able  ab- 
folutely  to  fupply  their  own  confumption.  The  Flemings 
had  flill  the  whole  woollen  trade  to  all  the  reft  of  the  world  ; 
and  thefe  manufactures  made  at  Ghent,  Bruges,  Bruffels, 
Lifle,  and  all  the  great  cities  of  Flanders,  Hainault,  Artois,  and 
other  provinces  on  that  fide,  were  vented  in  France  and  Spain  ; 
and  thofe  made  in  Brabant,  Utrecht,  Holland,  Gueldre,  and 
all  the  provinces  on  that  fide,  were  fent  to  Germany,  Lor- 
rain, Switzerland,  &c.  by  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe. 

By  the  advantageous  war  England  had  with  Spain,  under  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  exerted  the  utmoft  pitch  of 
policy  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  they  not  only 
fupplied  their  own  country  amply  with  the  woollen  manu- 
factures, but  began  to  fupply  others  ;  great  quantities  of  fine 
cloths  being  exported  in  her  reign,  to  Turky  and  Perfia,-  Ve- 
nice and  Naples 

To  complete  the  ruin  of  the  Flemings,  in  this  important  ma- 
nufacture, the  exportation  of  our  wool  was  ablolutcly  pro- 
hibited, and  the  principal  artifts  came  to  England,  and  fet 
up  their  manufactures  here.  And  the  Spaniards,  at  that  cri- 
tical time,  being  fcized  with  a  religious  frenzy,  perfecuted 
this  people,  who  fled  to  England  by  thoufands,  as  an  afylum  ; 
and,  from  that  period,  we  may  date  the  effectual  cllablifh- 
ment  of  this  glorious  manufacture  in  England,  and  it's  de- 
ftruclion  to  cur  predeceffors. 
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As  thefe  refugee  Flemings  Were  prorefhnts,  and  generally  ma- 
nufacturers ;  fo,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  trade  here,  accord- 
ing to  the  great  encouragement  given  them  by  the  queen,  they 
fettled  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  were  the  moft  con- 
venient for  their  purpofe,  and  eirablifhed  fuch  manufactures 
in  thefe  places,  as  they  were  bred  to  in  their  own  country  ;  as 
the  fluff-makers,  at  Norwich  ;  the  coarfe  cloth  and  kerfy- 
raakers,    at   Leeds,    Hallifox,    and   Wakefield  ;    the  fer^e- 
makers   at  Exeter ;    the    baize-makers    at   Colchefter ;    and 
there  were  Dutch  churches  eftablifhed  in  all  thofe  places,  by 
Queen  Elizabeth's  patents  for  their  encouragement. 
But,  as  this  antient   manufacture  could  not  be  fuddenly  ex- 
tirpated  absolutely  from  among  the  Flemings   in  their  own 
country,  thofe  ingenious  and  induftrious  people  kept  on  fuch 
manufactures  as  they  were  able  ;  as  particularly  that  of  coarfe- 
tapeftry,  made  at  the  city   of  Arras,  in   Artois,  as   alfo    at 
Doway,  St  Omers,  and  the  parts   adjacent;  of  which  they 
continue  to   make  pretty  large  quantities  to  this  day,  as  alfo 
of  fome  coarfe  drugget-fluffs  made  at  Ypres,  and  other  parts  j 
fome  whereof   are  ufed   in  England  for  beds,  hangings   of 
rooms,  &c.  Thus  they  ftruggled  as  long  as  they  could. 
But,  thefe  being  deprived  of  their  fund  of  wool,  the  people 
were   gradually  obliged  to  turn  their  hands  to  other  things ; 
which  brought  them  to  the  making  of  lace   and  linnen,  to 
filk  weaving,  and  to  other  buiinefs  of  various  kinds.     For 
the  Flemings  and  Walloons  are  fo  induftrious  a  people,  that, 
notwithftanding    the  lofs  of  this  great  trade,  which  was  the 
life  of  their  whole  country,  yet  they  have  retained  many  va- 
luable manufactures. 

The  manufadfures,  carried  on  in  thefe  provinces  at  prefent, 
are  as  follow  ; 

1.  Lace,  known  by  the  name  of  bone-lace,  of  which  the 
fineft  and  beft  of  the  kind,  in  Europe,  is  faid  to  be  made  at 
Bruffels.  The  variety  hereof  is  very  great :  and  they  tell  us 
of  lace  made  in  that  part  of  the  country,  from  30  to  50  I. 
fterling  per  yard  :  by  which  extraordinary  improvement  they 
have  fo  far  out-done  the  French  and  Italians,  and  even  the 
Venetians  themfelves,  that  thefe  laft  have  very  little  trade  for 
their  lace,  though  they  were  once  juftly  famed  for  the  fineft 
in  the  world. 

The  principal  places"  for  this  manufacture  are,  Mechlin,  or 
Malines,  Bruffels,  Louvain,  Valenciennes,,  Antwerp,  and 
all  the  adjacent  towns ;  and  it  employs  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple, efpecially  women  and  children. 

2.  Fine  thread,  is  another  of  their  manufactures;  the  great 
quantity  of  fine  lace  requiring  a  great  quantity  of  fine  thread, 
as  their  linnens  require  a  proportionable  quantity  of  linnen- 
yarn  ;  and  both  thefe  together  conftitute  another  manufacture 
of  no  little  concern  to  thefe  people, 

3.  Their  manufacture  of  linnen  is  very  confiderable.  Their  lin- 
nen confifts  of  two  forts  chiefly,  viz.  Cambricks  and  lawns. 
Their  cambricks  have  been  made  fo  fine,  as  to  have  been  fold 
from  20  to  30  s.  per  yard  in  London.  They  were  formerly 
made  only  in  the  provinces  of  Artois  *  and  Cambrefis  f,  from 
which  lafl  they  had  their  name  of  cambricks;  but,  the  demand 
for  them  being  fo  great  of  late  years,  the  whole  country  has 
been  little  enough  to  carry  on  this  manufacture,  efpecially  that 
part  of  it  bordering  on  France,  together  with  the  great  cities  of 
Doway  §,  Lifle  ||,  Mons  J,  Ypres  4.,  Ghent  **,  and  Bruges  ||||. 
Befides  thefe  cambricks,  there  is  a  great  manufacture  of  lin- 
len  at  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  all  the  cities  upon  the  Lower 
Schelde  ;  which  manufacture  alfo  is  of  a  magnitude  gr  ater 
than  can  eafily  be  reprefented. 


*  Artois  is  a  principality  of  the  'French  Netherlands,  fituate  be- 
tween Flanders  and  Picardy. 

-J-  Cambrefis  alfo  is  in  the  French  Netherlands,  fituate  on  the  ri- 
ver Schelde,  near  it's  fource,  near  Valenciennes  and  Doway. 

§  Doway,  a  city  of  the  French  Netherlands,  in  the  principality 
of  Flanders,  fituate  on  the  river  Scharpe,  about  14  miles  fouth 
of  Lifle. 

||  Lifle,  in  the  French  Netherlands,  is  fituate  on  the  river  Dente, 
about  25  miles  north  of  Arras,  and  12  miles  weft  of  Tournay  ; 
a  large  populous  city,  which  has  not  only  large  manufactures 
of  fine  cambricks  and  linnens,  but  of  filk,  in  great  perfection, . 
and  their  camblets  alfo  are  much  admired. 

J  Mons,  a  city  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Hainault,  fituate  26  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bruffels, 
and  22  miles  fouthcaft  of  Tournay. 

4  Ipres,  or  Ypres,  a  city  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  It  has 
a  pretty  good  trade,  chiefly  in  the  filk  and  woollen  manu- 
factures. 

**  Ghent,  a  city  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  capital  of  the 
principality  of  Flanders.  Not  only  the  linnen,  but  the  filk 
and  svoollen  manufactures  fiourifh  here  at  prefent.  They 
have  alfo  a  great  trade  for  corn,  and  ii.  is  exceedingly  well 
fituated  for  a  foreign  commerce,  by  the  numerous  rivers  and 
canals. 

j|||  Bruges,  a  city  and  port  town  in  Auftrian  Flanders,  fituate  11 
miles  caftof  Oftend,  and  24  north-weft  of  Ghent.  This  was 
formerly  the  great  ftaple  for  Englifh  wool,  and  has  ftill  tlie  bell 
foreign  trade  of  any  town  in  Flanders. 

Where  fo  great  manufactures  are  carried  on,  the  yarn  and 
thread  which  muft  be  fpun,  bleached,  twifted,  and  otherwife 
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manufactured  for  every  fort  of  thefe  goods,  mull:  employ  a  . 
vaft  multitude  of  hands;  and  thofe  hands,  being  thus  in  full 
employ,  muft  confume  a   prodigious  quantity   of  provilions, 
and  that  of  courfe  muft  afford  a  great  trade. 

4.  The  fourth  manufacture  the  Flemings  arc  employed  in,  is 
that  of  the  woollen,  which  includes  the  tapeftry  m;.de  at  Ar- 
ras, Dourlens,  Doway,  and  the  adjacent  country:  alfofome 
druggets,  and  fine  ftufts  made  at  Lille,  and  in  the  country 
near  it  :  moft  of  which  arc  however  confirmed  among  them- 
felves,  though  fome  go  into  France, 

5.  Another  manufacture,  wherein  the  Flemings  have  of  late 
years  very  much  improved,  is  that  of  filk  ;  for  they  not  only 
make,  at  prefent,  (umcient  for  their  own  ufe,  but  for  expor- 
tation. Thefe  they  make  now  chiefly  at  Lifle,  Bruflels,  and 
Antwerp  :  and  this  manufacture  was  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  public,  infomuch  that  the  Flemings,  in  the  year  1725, 
began  to  diicct  the  New  Eaft-India  company,  then  attempted 
to  be  eftablifhed  at  Oftend,  to  bring  no  more  filks  into  the 
country,  left  it  fliould  prove  the  means  to  fupplant  and  de- 
ftroy  their  own  manufacture  of  filk,  which  employed  fo  many 
thoufands  of  their  people. 

Remarks, 

It  was  about  the  year  1717,  when  fome  pcrfons  who  had  been 
in  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  company  of  England,  having 
had  a  mifunderlLnding  with  the  company,  in  relation  to  pri- 
vate trade,  and  relenting  the  treatment  they  received  upon 
that  occafion,  made  vigorous  attempts  to  eltablifh  an  hall- 
India  company  in  Flanders,  under  the  protection  of  the  im- 
perial government  there,  and  fo  to  trade  as  interlopers,  but  in 
the  form  of  an  eiliWifhcd  company. 

After  having  conferred  with  fome  eminent  merchants  in  London, 
it  was  refolvcd  to  try  the  practicability  of  this  undertaking  ; 
and  accordingly  two  capains,  and  fome  merchants,  were 
appointed  to  (40  over  to  Flanders ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
fome  other  merchants  there,  to  fee  what  could  be  done  in  the 
affair. 

The  marquis  du  Prie  was  then  governor  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands  for  the  emperor;  and  the  merchants  who  went 
over,  foon  found  means  to  acquaint  him  with  the  delign  :  it 
feems  the  full  propolals  were  very  fpecious,  promifing  a  great 
advantage  to  the  country,  and  a  great  revenue  to  the  em- 
peror himfelf,  on  condition  of  obtaining  a  charter  from  his 
imperial  majeily  for  an  exdufive  trade,  as  in  England  and 
Holland. 

By  this  application,  they  obtained  of  the  marquis  a  licence 
for  one  fhip  to  go  to  the  Indies,  carrying  the  emperor's  co- 
lours, and  with  privilege  to  call  themfelves  the  emperor's 
fubjects. 

Having  gained  their  point  thus  far,  and  got  fome  confiderable 
merchants  in  Flanders  to  join  with  them,  a  lubfeription  of 
2CO,ooo  I.  was  raifed  among  them,  .to  be  enlarged  as  they 
fliould  find  encouragement,  and  to  ferve  for  the  outfet  of  one 
fhip  firtl,  refolving  to  fend  away  another  foon  after,  and  then 
to  enlarge  the  trade,  as  they  law  fit. 

Having  made  this  advance,  the  merchants  and  captains  re- 
turned to  England,  bought  a  new  fhip  upon  the  llocks,  which 
was  almoft  ready  u  launch,  and  fitted  her  out  in  the  river ; 
at  one  time  it  was  pretended  that  fhe  was  to  go  to  Cadiz,  and 
thence  to  America,  with  the  Spanifh  galleons,  and  that  fhe 
was  fitting  for  the  account  of  fome  merchants  in  Spain  : 
at  other  times  it  was  given  out  that  fhe  was  to  go  to  the  Mif- 
iiffippi,  for  account  of  the  French  ;  then,  that  fhe  was  bought 
for  the  French  Earl-India  company,  and  was  to  go  immediately 
over  to  Dunkirk,  and  there  cake  in  goods,  or  at  :t  Malo's  and 
the  like. 

But,  whatever  the  pretences  were,  the  thing  was  carried  fo 
privately,  that  the  lhip,  taking  in  her  provifions  and  ftores 
of  all  kinds,  and  being  victualled  for  a  long  voyage,  failed 
for  Oftend  ;  the  captain  and  moft  of.  the  men  being  Englifh. 
She  made  no  nay  at  Oftend,  but  to  take  in  the  reft  of  her 
Cargo,  and  a  quantity  of  money,  with  orders  to  touch  at 
Cadiz,  and  take  in  the  reft  there  ;  which  was  accordingly 
done. 

The  fecond  fhip  was  bought,  fitted,  ftored,  and  manned,  in 
the  fame  manner,  in  the  river  Thames,  and  failed  fome 
months  after;  no  umbrage  being  as  yet  taken  in  England 
at  the  defign,  at  leaft  not  fo  as  to  obfiruct  it :  though  it  was 
not  poffible  to  keep  it  fo  fecret,  but  that  it  was  known  to 
our  Eaft-India.  company,  who  obtained  a  prohibition  againit 
them,  in  common  with  others,  who  pretended  to  build  or 
buy  fhips  in  England,  for  the  fervice  of  the  French  Eaft-India 
company. 

Thefe  two  fhips  returned  in  the  ufual  time,  richly  laden,  and 
made  profperous  voyages  :  and  the  goods,  being  publickly 
fold,  found  a  very  good  market,  being  molt  of  them  bought 
by  the  merchants  of  England  and  Holland  :  fo  that  the  new 
adventurers  were  enabled  to  fit  out  more  fhips,  and  make 
handfome  prefents  to  their  government ;  and  even  fuch  as 
encouraged  the  emperor,  upon  farther  application,  to  grant 
them  a  charter  in  form,  under  his  fign  manual  firft,  ana  af- 
terwards under  the  great  fealof  the  Auftrian  government,  with 
all  the  accuftomed  privileges  of  a  trading  company. 
But,  before  this  was  obtained,  they  fitted  out  three  fnips  more, 
having  alfo  enlarged  their  capital  to  fix  millions  of  guilders, 
though  not  all  paid  in.  Thefe  fhips  alfo  came  home 
fafe,  and  richly  laden:  and  now  it  begsn  to  be  pub!iihed  in 
the  world,  as  well  what  confiderable  advantages  they  had 
made,  as  alfo  what  powers  and  privileges  they  had  obtained 
from  his  imperial  majefty  ;  and  even  their  ftock  began  to  fell, 
and  be  transferred  as  the  ftock  of  other  companies  in  England  : 


alfo  more  fhips  being  yearly  fitted  out,  it  appeared  that  lira 
trade  fo  increafed,  as  gave  the  other  Eaft  India  cajmpai 
both  in  England  and  Holland,  no  little  uneafinefs. 
At  length  the  Dutch  made  ftrong  remonftrances,  as  well  at 
Bruflels  as  at  Vienna,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  emperor  a 
revocation  of  this  charter,  as  did  likewife  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain,  by  his  ambaflador  at  Vienna,  but  all  to  no  purp  fe  ; 
and  it  was  eafy  to  find  by  the  anfwers  at  Vienna,  that  nothing 
wa>  to  be  expected  there,  the  emperor  refenting  the  making 
fuch  an  application  ;  and  infilling,  that  he  had  as  much  right 
to  imponer  his  fubjecls  to  trade  to  the  Eaft-lndies,  as  the 
ftatcs  of  Ho  land,  or  the  king  of  England,  had  theirs  :  tak- 
ing it  ill,  that  any  power  or  prince  fhould  pretend  to  qoeftioft 
his  right,  and  particularly  menacing  the  Dutch,  if  they 
mould  offer  any  interruption  to  the  commerce  of  his  fubjects. 
During  thofe  applications,  the  new  alliance  between  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  the  remarkable  Vienna  treaty,  took  place,  which  o-ave  fo 
much  difturbance  in  Europe  ;  the  confequence  whereof  wa« 
the  forming  a  counter-alliance  between  Great-Britain,  France, 
and  Pruffia,  concluded  at  Hanover,  and  called  the  Hanover 
treaty. 

Thefe  new  alliances  proved  very  unhappy  to  this  new  com- 
pany :  for  the  Dutch,  acceding  after  fome  time  to  the  Han- 
over treaty,  made  the  diflblution  of  this  new  company  one 
of  the  eflential  points,  without  which,  they  abfolutely  re- 
fufed  fo  much  as  to  treat  of  any  accommodation  with  the 
emperor. 

Tiie  company,  however,  having  received  three  fhips  very 
rich,  and  whofe  cargoes,  public  and  private,  fold  for  more 
than  three  millions  of  guilders,  difpatched  feven  more  to 
India,  where  they  had  five  before ;  fo  that  they  then  had 
twelve  fhips  actually  abroad. 

Nor  did  this  new  company  aim  only  at  fecuring  to  the  Flem- 
ings a  fliare  in  the  commerce  of  the  Eaft  Indies ;  they  pufhed 
at  various  other  branches  of  trade  :  to  which  end,  they  under* 
took  the  making  of  fait  by  fome  new  application.  'Twas 
faid  alio,  that  they  refolved  to  erect  a  fifhery,  as  well  the  great 
as  the  fmall  fifhery,  as  the  Dutch  diftinguifh  them  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  whale  filhing  at  Greenland,  and  the  herring-fifhery  at 
Shetland. 

But  the  Hanover  allies,  particularly  the  Englifh  and  tha 
Dutch,  continuing  inflexible  with  regard  to  the  diffolving 
of  this  new  company,  the  emperor  was,  at  length,  under 
the  neceflity  of  complying  ;  which  put  an  end  to  the  erec- 
tion of  another  new  Eaft-lndia  company  in  Europe,  which 
would  certainly  have  proved  highly  detrimental  to  all  the 
others. 

Further    Remarks, 

As  thefe  manufactures  are  fo  confiderable  in  Flanders,  snd 
employ  fuch  infinite  numbers  of  people,  efpecially  in  the 
fpinning  and  weaving  part  (for  the  making  of  fine  bone-lace 
is  a  kind  of  weaving,  and  is  called  fo  by  the  makers)  fo  it  has 
two  particular  confequences  attending  it. 

1.  Jt  keeps  the  people  together  in  a  body;  fo  that  the  great 
multitude  of  people,  which  the  woollen  manufacture  firft 
brought  together  in  thefe  provinces,  are  not  feparated  or 
leflened,  but  the  country  continues  ftill  populous  to  a  pro- 
digy ;  nor  do  you  fee  any  idle,  or  out  of  bufinefs,  and  none 
very  poor,  or  at  leaft  very  few.  Thefe  are  the  happy  effects 
of  induftry  and  commerce. 

2.  This  domeftic  trade  necefiarily  creates  a  great  foreign  trade, 
where  the  fituation  will  admit  of  it,  which  is  the  cafe  here  ; 
for,  although  the  country  is  exceeding  fruitful,  as  well  in  corn 
as  cattle,  yet  they  receive  great  quantities  of  provifions  from 
other  countries  :  thus,  by  the  river  Schelde,  they  receive  fup- 
plies  of  corn  from  Holland,  as  by  the  Maefe  they  alfo  do 
from  France,  from  Germany,  and  from  Lorrain. 

By  the  fea  likewife  they  receive  fupplies  of  flefh,  butter,  lea- 
ther, tallow,  and  other  provifions,  and  that  in  fuch  quanti- 
ties, that  they  have  not  lefs  frequently  than  200  fhips  a  year 
laden  with  butter,  chiefly  from  Ireland  ;  and  fometimes  a  far 
greater  number,  including  other  provifions.  They  have  alfo 
no  inconfiderable  importation  of  brandy,  and  of  wine,  prunes, 
oranges,  and  lemons,  and  other  fruits  ;  the  firft  from  France, 
the  other  from  Portugal  and  Spain. 

It  is  by  means  of  their  exports,  that  they  are  enabled  to  pay 
for  thefe  imports. 

For  thefe  they  have  a  cohfiderabler  trade  to  France,  to  Ger- 
many, and  to  Holland,  for  their  lace ;  for,  although  in  all 
thofe  countries  there  are  greater  quantities  of  lace  made,  yet, 
the  Flemings  fo  greatly  exceeding  them  in  finenefs  and  beauty 
of  workmanfhip,  the  French  court  itfelf  and  all  the  princi- 
pal nobility  and  gentry,  are  from  thence  fupplied,  and  no- 
thing is  to  be  feen  butBrulTels  lace;  and  the  like  at  all  the 
courts  in  Germany,  that  of  Vienna  not  excepted. 
As  moft  of  thefe  countries  make  fine  linnens  themfelves,  and 
efpecially  France,  the  chief  vent  for  the  fine  lawns  and  cam- 
bricks  made  in  thofe  provinces,  is  into  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  the  Dutch  too,  fince  the 
mode  of  wearing  cambricks  inftead  of  muflins  has  to  fhame- 
ftilly  prevailed  in  England,  begin  to  run  into  the  fame  folly, 
and  buy  their  fine  lawns  from  the  Flemings, 
So  confiderable  are  the  exports  of  thefe  manufactures,  that 
very  good  judges  have  eftimated  them  at  no  lefs,  in  fine  fifter 
thread,  bone-lace,  and  linnen,  including  their  lawns  and 
cambricks,  than  to  <he  value  of  two  millions  fterling  a  year, 

from 
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from  thofe  provinces  we  now  call  the  Auftnan  Netherlands, 
including  part  of  the  conquered  provinces,  as  that  which  we 
call  Walloon  Flanders,  and  the  province  of  Artois. 
Nor  in  this  account  is  there  included  their  export  of  tapeftry, 
or  woollen  fluffs,  nor  of  cotton  or  fillc ;  of  all  which  they 
export  large  quantities  into  France  and  Germany. 
They  carry  on  no  inconfiderable  trade  with  England,  for 
leather,  malt-fpirits,  hats,  cutlery,  and  all  manner  of  wrought 
iron  and  brafs,  the  manufactures  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham. 
They  import,  alfo,  a  good  deal  of  cotton,  cotton-yarn,  grog- 
ram,  and  goat's  hair,  and  goods  of  the  Turky  and  Venetian 
merchants,  imported  from  the  Levant ;  by  means  of  which 
they  have  large  manufactures  in  cloths  of  cotton,  fomething 
like  our  fuftians  and  dimitties  of  Manchefter. 
The  fituacion  of  this  country,  interfperfed  throughout  with 
navigable  rivers,  and  thefe  rivers  paffing  through  innumerable 
cities  and  populous  towns,  implies  that  there  mud  be  a  great 
inland  traffic  ;  and  this,  indeed,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  territory,  is  a  prodigious  bufinefs. 

They  have,  'tis  true,  but  one  port  of  confequence,  and  that 
is  Oftend  ;  as  for  Newport,  it  has  little  trade  belonging  to  it, 
except  that  of  fifhing,  which,  in  the  feafon,  is  very  confider- 
able of  it's  kind.  But  this  port  of  Oftend  is  the  principal 
harbour  of  Flanders ;  for  the  Schelde  is  fo  intirely  blocked 
up  at  Liilo,  that  the  city  of  Antwerp  hardly  merits  the  name 
of  a  port,  though  otherwife  one  of  the  fined:  rivers  and  har- 
bours in  the  world. 

From  Oftend  is  a  large  canal  to  the  city  of  Bruges,  which  is 
able  to  carry  veflels  of  200  tons  up  to  the  city  ;  fo  that  fhips 
pafs  directly  to  Bruges,  without  flopping  at  Oftend,  only  paf- 
fing through  it  as  a  port  :  whence  it  follows,  that  there  are 
abundance  of  merchants  at  Bruges,  as  well  as  at  Oftend,  and 
fome  tell  us  more. 

F  rom  hence  the  imported  merchandizes  are  difperfed  over  the 
whole  country,  and  into  others  alfo;  for  fmaller  canals  pafs 
from  Biuges  to  the  Schelde,  at  the  city  of  Ghent;  and  from 
thence  canals  lie  again  to  feveral  other  cities;  and  the  river 
Schelde,  the  Scarpe,  and  the  Lys  tranfport  their  merchandizes 
up  to  Tournay,  to  Menin,  Lifle,  and  Doway,  and  again  by 
the  north  to  Antwerp,  Louvain,  Mechlin,  and  BrulTels. 
From  Oflend  they  have  canals  likewife  within  land,  and  pa- 
rallel w'th  the  fea,  to  Newport ;  thence  to  Ypres  one  way, 
and  to  France  and  Dunkirk  another,  and  I  need  not  fay 
whither  afterwards,  Dunkirk  having  an  eafy  communication, 
by  water,  or  by  land,  with  all  French  Flanders,  Artois,  and 
even  into  France  itfelf. 

In  ftating  of  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands,  we  ought 
not  to  regard  what  has  been  done  in  matters  of  war  and  go- 
vernment ;  what  has  been  yielded  to  one  prince,  what  to 
another;  'tis  the  trade  of  the  place,  not  the  government,  or 
pofleffion  thereof  which  we  are  fo  ftricHy  to  regard  ;  and, 
therefore,  Dunkirk  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  a  part  of  the 
Netherlands ;  and  it's  trade,  confidered  as  a  free  port,  is  in- 
deed the  trade  of  Flandeis;  that  is,  as  we  take  Flanders  to 
be  a  common  name,  by  which  we  underftand  the  whole  Ne- 
therlands, whether  French/  Flcmifh,  or  Walloon. 
Nor  is  this  improper,  feeing  that,  as  Dunkirk  is  a  free  port, 
whets  goods  from  all  parts  may  be  entered  and  landed  duty- 
free, the  entrance  of  goods  into  the  Flemifh  or  the  Auftrian 
divifion  of  Flanders,  by  the  canal  of  Furnes,  or  by  any  other 
conveyance,  from  Dunkirk,  is  all  one  as  an  entrance  from 
the  fea  :  fo  that,  whenever  fhips  unload  at  Dunkirk  any  goods 
to  be  fent  into  the  Auftrian  Flanders,  it  is  to  the  Flemifh 
trade  all  one  as  if  imported  at  Oftend ;  and  the  cuftoms  to 
the  emperor  are  payable  in  the  place  where  the  goods  firft 
enter  his  dominions. 

It  is  the  fame  with  the  trade  between  the  provinces  of  the 
States-General  and  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  the  Dutch,  by 
the  navigation  of  the  Schelde,  carrying  on  a  great  commerce 
with  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  'I  hefe  rivers,  which  empty 
themfelves  into  the  Schelde,  are  blocked  up,  as  the  Schelde  is 
alfo,  by  the  Dutch,  who  have  forts  at  the  entrance  of  all 
paflages,  and,  in  particular,  command  the  grand  channel  of 
the  Schelde,  which  goes  up  to  Antwerp,  by  the  ftrong  fort  of 
Lillo,  as  they  do  the  canal  up  to  Ghent,  by  the  fort  called  the 
Sas  van  Ghent,  as  alfo  the  canal  to  Bruges,  by  the  town  of 
Sluyce. 

But,  as  thefe  forts  fhut  out  the  Flemings  from  a  free  com- 
ii, cite  that  way  by  fea,  which,  if  they  did  not,  Antwerp  would 
again  rival  the  city  of  Amftcrdam  ;  yet  thefe  forts  do  not 
hinder  the  Flemings  from  having  a  great  trade  with  the  Dutch, 
by  thefe  rivers,  and  the  Dutch  with  them  ;  and  it  is  by  this 
method  that  the  Dutch  carry  on  a  trade  between  Great-Britain 
:  nd  I  ran*   ,  in  time  of  war. 

'i  litis  the  Schelde  is  an  open  port  to  Flanders,  for  it's  trade 
to  Holland,  and  with  the  Dutch,  becaufe  they  can  bring  no- 
thing in  that  way  but  what  comes  through  the  hands  of  the 
Dim  h  ;  but  at  Dunkirk  it  is  otherwife  ;  for  a  fhip  entering  at 
Dunkirk,  fuppofc  from  Spain  or  Italy,  whofe  loading  belongs 
to  a  Flemifh  merchant  at  Ypres  or  Bruges,  the  cargo  is  put 
on  board  the  bylanders,  and  carried  directly  to  tht-fe  towns,  in 
the  fame  manner  as,  and  paying  no  other  cuftoms  or  duties 
than,  if  they  had  been  unloaden  at  Oftend  :  and,  therefore, 
Dunkirk  is  ftill  as  much  a  port  to  Flanders,  in  effect,  as  Oftend 
is,  and  ou^ht,in  our  account  of  trade,  to  betaken  in  that  light. 
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Hence  it  appears,  that  thofe  are  greatly  miftaken  who  think, 
as  moft  that  fpeak  of  this  part  of  the  world  do,  that  the  Flem- 
ings have  but  a  trifling  foreign  trade,  and  but  one  fea-porr, 
that  of  Oftend.  It  is  evident  they  have,  in  effect,  many 
ports,  but  efpecially  Oftend  and  Dunkirk  are,  as  to  all  the  ufes 
and  purpofes  of  trade,  equally  their  ports. 
It  is  true,  Dunkirk,  fince  the  ruin  of  it's  harbour  and  piers, 
is  not  fo  good  a  port  for  the  bringing  great  fhips  into  as  it  was, 
and  as  Oftend  is,  and  is  likely  to  be  :  and  this  proves  what  has 
been  often  faid,  that  the  demolifhing  the  harbour  of  Dun* 
kirk  was  a  greater  blow  to  the  Flemifh  commerce  than  to  the 
French. 

However,  the  merchants,  though  with  fome  difficulty,  do  find 
means  to  unload  the  large  fhips  at  Dunkirk  ftill,  by  fendino- 
hoys   and  bylanders  out  into  the  road    to  them  ;  fo  that  the 
Flemings  have  yet  a  confiderable  trade  by  that  port,  and  brin» 
in  many  goods,  efpecially   by  their  coafting  trade,  as  wines, 
brandies,  and  other  goods  frpm  France,  by  that  channel. 
Here  alfo  they  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  alfo  with  Ireland,  and  fome  with  England  too :  which 
commerce,  efpecially  that  with  Ireland,  is  very  advantageous 
to  them ;    as   Ireland,    notwithftanding   all  the   encourage- 
ment given  to  the  linnen  manufacture  there  from  England, 
yet  takes  off*  a  great  quantity  of  the  fine  manufactures  of  Flan- 
ders, fuch  as  lace,  lawns,  and  cambricks ;  alfo  tapeftry,  and 
fine  carpets  and  carpet  work ;  in  return  for  which,  they  receive 
butter,  hides,  leather,  tallow,  beef,  and  fifh  ;  and,  which  is 
very  much  to  our  lofs,  wool,  and  worfted-yarn,  fpun  in  Ire- 
land ;  which  is  to  be  feared  is  at  prefent  carried  to  this  country 
in  large  quantities  :  nor  can  the  truth  of  this  be  much  ques- 
tioned, confidering  how  gainful  a  trade  it  is  to  the  Irifh  to  ex- 
port, as  well  as  the  Flemings  10  import. 
Befides  what  has  been  faid  at  firft,  it  muff,  be  obferved,  that 
the  Flemings  have  a  very  confiderable  product  of  fine  flax,  the 
growth  of  their  own  foil,  improved  from  the  induftry  of  their 
own  people,  and  of  the  fineft  kind  that  is  to  be   found   any 
where  ;  fo  that,  although  it  is  a  prodigious  quantity  that  the" 
ufe  in  their  manufactures,  yet  they  do  not  fend  to  Riga  and 
Dantzick,  as  the  Dutch  do,  much  lefs  do  they  buy  their  fine 
linnen-yarn  from  Silefia,  as  the  Dutch  do,  for  the  woof,  or 
fhoot,  of  all  their  fine  hollands,  and  which,  therefore,  they 
fay  is  the  caufe  that  the  Dutch  hollands  are  not  fo  ferviceable 
and  lafting  as  thofe  made  in  Flanders. 
This  product  of  flax  employs  abundance  of  their  land,  as  well 
as  a  great   many   hands  in   gathering,  curing,  dreffing,  and 
managing  it,  before  it  comes  to  the  hands  of  the  fine  fpinners, 
who  are  fo  curious  in  the  fpinning,  as  to  make  thofe  threads 
from  which  the  fine  lawns  and  fine  bone-lace  are  wrought. 
Nor  can  the  quantity  of  flax  but  be  exceeding  great,  becaufe 
there  muft  be  a  vaft  deal  of  coarfeand  ordinary  fluff  in  a  man- 
ner thrown  away,  in  order  to  drefs  the  reft  to  fuch  a  degree 
of  finenefs  as  is  neceflary. 
Of  the  coarfer  flax,  they  make  a  kind  of  fail-cloth,  for  the 
ufe  of  their  bylanders,  hoys,  and  other  vefTels  and  boats,  upon, 
their  inland  waters,  of  which  they  have  a  prodigious  number. 
Befides  all   thefe  manufactures,  they  have  been  fome  years 
fince  creeping  into  the  woollen  manufacture,  by  the  means 
of   Irifh  wool,  and  what  other  they  certainly  procure  from 
England.     At  Vianden  in  the  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,    they 
have  a  confiderable  trade  in  woollen  cloth,  with  which  they 
furnifh  the  whole  duchy.     At  Limburg  and  Mons  they  have 
no  inconfiderable  manufactures  for  woollen  fluffs.    At  Ghent, 
in  Auftrian  Flanders,  they  have  large  manufactures  of  cloths 
and  fluffs  ;    of  which  it  is  faid  there  is   fo  great  a  quantity 
made  here,  together  with  filks,  that,  among  the  50  com- 
panies of  tradelmen,  thefe  relating  to  commodities  of  this 
nature  make  one  third.     Nor  are  Bruges  and  Courtray,  and 
Diert  and  Boldne  in  Brabant,  without  a  great  trade  in  wool- 
len cloths. 

Thefe  are  the  effects  of  fuffering  our  neighbours  to  come  at 
our  wool  at  any  rate ;  and,  if  what  has  been  faid  be  true,  that 
they  have  for  fome  years  paft  found  a  way  to  bring  wool  and 
yarn  from  England  and  Ireland,  the  Flemings,  who  are  a  jnoft 
induftrious  and  ingenious  people,  and  the  moft  addicted  to 
the  woollen  manufactures  of  any  nation  in  the  whole  worldj 
may  do  us  fome  injury,  as  well  as  other  nations,  in  our  ftaple 
manufactures:  but,  if  we  deprive  them  of  materials,  we  may 
effectually  prevent  it. 
There  are  two  things  which  employ  many  hands  in  thefe  pro- 
vinces, and  which,  though  not  very  confiderable  in  them- 
felves, are  defetving  of  fome  notice. 
The  one  is  painting. 
It  is  fcarce  credible  what  a  number  of  people  are  employed  in 
this  ftnglc  article:  and,  as  the  fpinning  and  making  bone- 
lace  is  chiefly  the  employment  of  the  women,  fo  this,  and  the 
weaving,  Is  a  great  part  of  the  employment  of  the  men. 
The  principal  places  for  this  are  Antwerp,  Mechlin,  and  Lou- 
vain, though  fome  is  done  at  Brufiels.  The  Flemings,  in- 
deed, ^havc  a  particular  genius  for  painting;  and  they  have 
now,  as  well  as  they  had  formerly,  lome  ot  the  bell  mafters. 
They  are  remarkable  for  excelling  at  defigning,  and  that 
there  is  more  humour  and  fancy  in  fome  of  their  drawings, 
than  is  to  be  met  with  either  among  the  French  or  the 
Dutch  ;  nay,  that  fome  of  them  come  up  to  the  Italians 
themfelves. 

5  Where 
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\v  l,i  re  they  difpofe  of  them  need  not  be  faid,  all  Qhriftcndorn 
fending  to  Antwerp  for  pictures ;  and  Come  of  thefineft  altar- 
pieces  in  Spain,  where  they  are  extremely  curious  in  their 
church-paintings,  are  performed  by  Flemifh  mafters,  and  ge- 
nerally bought  at  Antwerp. 

The  Flemings  are  not  only  good  painters,  but  the  people  are 
Univcrfally  lovers  of  pictures,  and,  confequentiy,  their  houfes 
are  filled  with  curious  pieces  ;  nay,  'tis  ordinary  to  fee  good 
paintings  in  the  meaneft  cottages;  even  the  boors  will  have 
them,  and  tell  you  fuch  a  piece  is  done  by  fuch  a  hand,  and 
fuch  a  mafter,  and  pride  tliemfelves  in  their  knowledge  in 
that  art,  and  it's  profeflbrs. 

And,  if  the  poorer  houfes  are  thus  fet  off",  how  may  we  pre- 
fume  are  the  houfes  of  the  rich  burghers  and  merchants  adorn- 
ed ?  and  ftill  more  thofc  of  the  gentry  and  nobility?  It  is 
not  to  be  defcribed,  or  the  value  of  their  paintings  to  be 
eftimated.  , 

The  other  article  is  that  of  fhipwrights :  not  that  the  Flem- 
ings* who  have  but  two  ports,  can  be  fuppofed  to  build  a- 
bundance  of  fhips;  nor,  indeed,  can  they  do  it,  having  no 
place  proper  for  it,  or  materials  for  the  work  ;  but,  by  fhips 
here,  is  meant  only  galliots,  hoys,  lighters,  bylanders,  and 
fuch  like  veflels,  all  which  they  call  fchips. 
Of  thefe  they  have  fuch  great  numbers,  that  there  muff  be 
abundance  of  hands  employed  in  building  them,  and  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  conftant  repairing  and  refitting,  which  they  are 
always'  wanting. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  a  probable  guefs,  or  to  cal- 
culate the  number,  of  thefe  veflels.  In  time  of  war  it  is 
frequent  to  have  7  or  800  of  them  brought  together,  for  the 
carrying  of  provifions,  military  ftores,  ammunition,  and  the 
like  ;  and  'tis  likely  they  have  not  lefs  than  20,000  of  thefe 
fort  of  veflels  in  all  the  provinces. 

And  thefe  ae  all  built  within  themfelves ;  and  it  is  no  little 
trade  that  they  are  obliged  to  carry  on  for  the  fupply  of  deals, 
timber,  planks,  mafts,  yards,  anchors,  iron-works,  and  other 
materials  for  this  work,  befides  pitch,  tar,  oil,  hemp,  &c. 
For  this  purpofe,  indeed,  they  do  not  carry  on  any  confider- 
able  trade  to  Norway,  Sweden,  or  the  Baltic,  but  are  gene- 
rally fupplied  by  the  Dutch,  or  by  fhips  directly  from  Norway 
and  Sweden,  the  Flemings  having  very  few  fhips  proper  for 
thefe  trades. 

When  thefe  things  are  confidered,  we  need  not  wonder  how 
«1I  this  great  multitude  of  people,  who  inhabit  thefe  provin- 
ces, are  employed  and  maintained.  The  carrying  on  fuch 
valuable  manufactures  mult  employ  innumerable  hands ;  and 
the  quantity  of  goods  they  export  muft  bring  great  returns 
home,  as  well  in  goods  as  money  ;  by  which  the  Flemings 
■re  far  from  being  poor.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  generally 
well-circumftanced,  there  being  very  few  hands  among  them 
but  can  get  their  bread  ;  the  very  children,  even  from  five 
years  old,  are  ordinarily  employed,  and  earn  their  main 
tainance. 

In  regard  to  induftry,  they  are  an  example  to  the  whole  world  ; 
there  is  nothing  can  live  where  they  ftarve  :  nothing  is  idle 
among  them  that  can  fuftain  any  degree  of  labour;  the  wo 
men  plow  and  fow,  reap  and  bind  ;  the  men  threfh,  and  not 
only  the  horfes  carry,  but  the  very  dogs  do  the  fame,  for  they 
are  harnefled,  and  draw  their  carrs  like  our  horfes,  and  that 
not  in  jeft,  or  for  trifles,  but  draw,  in  proportion  to  their 
ftrength,  very  heavy  loads ;  particularly  the  dogs  draw  little 
carts  with  fowls,  fifh,  provifions,  and  efpecially  all  forts  of 
greens  and  roots,  and  garden-fluff,  to  the  markets.  This 
brings  me  to  fpeak  of  their  provifions,  which  are  in  exceeding 
great  plenty*  and  extremely  cheap.  This  makes  labour  cheap, 
and  the  manufacturers  work  low  ;  by  which  means,  confider- 
ing  the  finenefs  of  the  goods  they  make,  no  nation  can  under- 
work them. 

The  univerfal  navigation  of  the  rivers,  and  the  multitude  of 
canals  in  this  country,  is  a  mighty  advantage  to  their  trade, 
and  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  render  every  thing  cheap 
among  them  :  travelling  from  place  to  place,  and  carriage  of 
goods  to  the  feveral  markets,  cofts  fo  little,  that  it  is  fcarce 
worth  naming. 

The  plenty  of  provifions  being  fo  great,  is  a  token  of  the 
general  fertility  of  the  foil  ;  and  this  is  not  only  exerted  in 
the  product  of  corn  and  flax,  but  the  pafturage  is  alfo  very 
rich,  and  they  feed  abundance  of  very  good  cattle,  efpecially 
horfes,  very  large  and  ufeful,  as  well  for  country  fervice  as 
for  the  mounting  their  cavalry,  only  with  two  exceptions, 

1.  That  they  are  rather  too  large,  and,  confequentiy,  heavy  ; 
otherwife,  they  are  very  ftrong,  and  of  good  fpirit. 

2.  That  they  are  generally  grey,  as  being  more  eafily  difcerned 
by  an  enemy  in  fieges,  and  other  occafions,  in  the  dark. 
The  largeft  of  this  breed  are  ufed  as  coach  hor'es,  and  have 
been  much  efteemed  by  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  as  well  for 
their  beauty  as  for  their  extraordinary  fize  ;  in  both  which  we 
fee  no  country  excel  them.  They  are  not  of  late  fo  much 
valued  as  formerly,  the  fafhions  and  fancies  of  courts  varying. 
Another  product  of  their  land,  efpeciallv  of  the  lower  and 
marfhy  grounds,  is  turf  for  fuel  ;  for,  as  the  climate  is  cold, 
and  fometimes  feverely  fo,  and  having  no  coals  but  what 
comes  from  England,  fo  the  country  is  notable  to  fupply  wood 
fufficient  for  fuch  multitudes  of  people.     They  have,  indeed, 
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large  wdo&i  In  Brabant,  Hainault,  and  the  countries  Up 

the  Mack:,  but  not  equal  to  the  multitudes  of  families  whi 
muff  be  fupplied  for  their  ordinary  fuel,  if  they  burned  wood, 
This  is  abundantly  made  up  by  the  turf,  which  is  chiefly  made 
in  the  Lower  Flanders,  and  the  countries  bordering  upon  the 
frontiers,  and  is  brought  by  water  to  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  all 
the  great  cities  upon  the  Schelde  and  the  Scarpe,  the  Dendei, 
the  Rypel,  the  Lys,  and  even  to  Lifle  and  Douay. 
This  article   h  an  exceeding  great  branch  of  bufin 
employs  not  only  a  great  number  of  people  in  digging  and 
curing  the  turf,  but  alfo  abundance  of  vefl'ds,  boats,  barges, 
and  bylanders,  in  the  carriage  of  it  from  one  town  to  another. 

AUVERGNE,  a  province  in  France,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Bourbonnois  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Forcz  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Ro- 
vergne  and  the  Cevennes;  and,  on  the  weft,  by  Upper  Li- 
mofin,  Qyercy,  and  la  Marche.  'Lower  Auvergne,  which 
is  alio  called  Limagne,  is  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  countries 
in  the  world.  Upper  Auvergne  is  not  fo  fruitful  ;  however, 
there  are  here  good  pafturcs,  where  they  feed  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  black  cattle,  which  enrich  this  country,  becaufe 
the  fend  their  oxen  and  cows,  when  fattened,  to  Lyons  and 
Paris;  they  fell  afo  a  great  many  of  them  to  the  people  of 
Nivernois,  Berry,  and  Guienne,  who  make  ufe  of  them  to 
till  the  ground.  Befides  this,  they  make  in  Upper  Auvergne 
a  great  deal  of  cheefe,  which  they  fell  at  Paris,  in  Britanny, 
Guienne,  and  Languedoc,  and  even  abroad.  And,  as  they 
have  a  great  many  iron  mines  in  this  country,  to  it  abounds 
with  forget,  where  they  make  all  forts  of  the  iron  manufacture. 
Lower  Auvergne  produces  corn,  wine,  and  other  fruits. 

At  St  Flour  is  kept  a  fair,  where  they  fell  a  great  number  of 
mules,  which  are  feni  into  Languedoe,  Spain,  and  other 
countries.  This  is  alfo  a  confider  ble  mart  for  rye,  the  coun- 
try about  it  abounding  with  that  fort  ot  corn. 

At  Aurjllac  is  a  confideraite  trade  of  thread-laces. 

Molt  of  the  inhabitants  of  Murat  are  brafiers ;  they  make  al- 
fo here  a  great  many  thread  laces. 

At  Mauriac  they  have  a  pretty  good  trade,  and  they  keep 
feveral  fairs,  in  which  they  fell  all  forts  of  cattle,  and  efpe- 
cially horfes,  which  are  reckoned  the  belt  in  F  ranee. 

The  city  of  Clermont  is  rich  and  well  peopled. 

At  RiEi\i  is  an  office  for  the  finances,  and  a  court  of  the  mint. 

1  hiers  is  one  of  the  moft  populous  cities  of  Auvergne,  and 
moft  confidtrable  for  it's  trade,  which  confifts  chiefly  in  iron 
and  fteel  wares  paper,  cards,  pafte-boards,  and  thread,  which 
they  fend  all  ovtr  Europe,  and  even  into  the  Indies.  There 
is  here  a  conlulfhip  for  the  merchants. 

Ambert  is  confiderable  by  it's  trade,  and  efpecially  by  it's 
manufactory  of  paper. 

The  harbour  of  Viale,  being  but  a  quarter  of  a  league  diftant 
from  the  city  of  Maringue,  makes  it  have  a  pretty  good  trade, 
the  merchants  of  the  neighbouring  country  keeping  their  ware- 
houfes  here. 

As  Pont-du-Chastel  is  nearer  Clermont  than  Maringue  is, 
and  confequentiy  more  convenient  for  the  trade  that  is  carried 
on  by  water  from  Auvergne  to  Pari-,  it  becomes  daily  more 
confiderable  than  Maringue. 

Issoire  is  noted  for  a  good  breed  of  horfes,  and  is  a  town  of 
good  trade  in  corn  and  wine. 

Ardes,  being  fituate  on  the  borders  of  Upper  and  Lower  Au- 
vergne, in  a  very  fruitful  country,  is  in  a  manner  the  ftaple 
town  for  the  trade  that  is  carried  on  between  thefe  two  parts 
of  the  province. 

AWARD,  is  the  decifioh  given  by  arbitrators,  or  by  an  um- 
pire, chofeh  by  them,  in  cafes  referred  to  be  determined  by 
arbitrators.     See  Arbiter,  or  Arbitrator. 

1.  The  arbitrators  ought  to  give  their  award  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  compromife,  and  it  will  be  null,  if  it  were 
given  after  the  faid  time  is  expired  ;  for  their  power  is  then  at 
an  end,  and  they  are  no  longer  arbitrators. 

2.  The  pai  ties  may  give  power  to  the  arbitrators  to  prolong 
the  time  ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  their  power  lafls  during  the  time 
of  their  prorogation. 

3.  If  the  compromife  regulates  a  certain  time  for  inftructing 
the  caufe  which  the  arbitrators  are  to  decide,  they  cannot 
give  their  award,  till  the  faid  time  is  expired. 

4.  The  arbitrators  having  once  given  their  award,  they  can- 
not retract  it,  nor  change  any  thing  in  it :  for  the  compromife 
was  only  to  give  them  power  to  give  an  inward,  and,  when 
that  is  done,  their  power  is  at  an  end  ;  but  their  power  is  not 
at  an  end  by  an  interlocutory  fentence  *,  or  an  incident  in  the 
caufe,  and  they  may  give  different  interlocutory  fentences 
on  fuch  incidents,  as  often  as  occafion  requires. 

*  An  interlocutory  fentence  is  not  that  which  decides  the  caufe, 
but  only  fettles  fame  intervening  or  preliminary  master,  re- 
lating to  the  matter  in  difpute. 

5.  If  there  are 'feveral  arbitrators  named  by  the  compromife, 
they  cannot  give  their  2w^rd,  unlefs  they  all  fee  the  procefs, 
and  give  judgment  of  it  together;  and,  although  the  greater 
part  had  given  the  award  in  the  abfence  of  one  who  was  named 
with  the  others,  yet  the  award  would  be  null,  becaufe  the  ab- 
fentperfon  ought  to  have  been  one  of  the  judges  ;  and,  had  he 
been  prefent,  he  might  have  been  able,  by  his  reafoning,  to 
bring  the  other  arbitrators  over  to  his  opinion. 
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6,  The  arbitrators  can  judge  of  nothing  eife  befides  that  which 
is  fubmittcd  to  their  judgment  by  the  compromife,  and  they 
niuft  obferve  the  conditions  which  are  there  prefcribed  ;  and, 
if  they  judge  otherwife,  their  award  is  null. 
Where  there  appears  a  manifeft  error  in  the  body  of  an 
award,  in  fome  cafes  there  may  be  relief  againft  it  in  equity  : 
but  where  the  error  does  not  appear  without  unravelling  of 
it,  and  examining  into  matters  of  account,  not  relievable. 
i  Vern.  158. 

If  A  and  B  of  the  one  part,  and  C  of  the  other  part,  fub- 
mit  to  arbitration,  the  arbitrators  may  make  an  award,  not 
only  of  matters  in  difference  between  A  and  B  jointly,  or  A 
and  B  feparately,  and  C,  but  alfo  of  matters  between  A  and 
B  only.     1  Vern.  259. 

An  award  made,  purfuant  to  an  order  of  court,  muft  be  con- 
firmed, as  in  the  cafe  of  a  mafter's  report ;  and  either  fide 
has  a  liberty  to  except  to  it,  and,  when  To  confirmed,  the 
caufe  may  be  fet  down  for  hearing  upon  the  award.  Vern.  470. 
An  award  fet  afide,  it  appearing  the  arbitrators  were  inte- 
refted  in  the  cargo,  touching  which  the  award  was  made. 
2  Vern.  251. 

Arbitrators  promife  to  hear  witnefles,  but  make  their  award 
without  doing  fo.  Award  fet  afide.  lb. 
Arbitrators,  if  they  could  not  agree,  were  to  chufe  an  um- 
pire. They  make  no  award,  and,  not  agreeing  about  the 
perfon  to  be  umpire,  they  throw  crofs  and  pile  who  fliould 
chufe  him.  The  umpire  made  his  award,  and  it  was  fet 
afide,  by  reafon  of  his  being  chofen  in  that  manner.    2  Vern. 

Suppofe  the  fubmiffion  is  to  three,  or  any  two  of  them.  Af- 
ter all  the  arbitrators  had  had  feveral  meetings,  and  heard 
the  parties,  two  of  them  make  an  award  privately,  without 
notice  to  the  other  arbitrator.  Award  fet  afide.  2  Vern.  514. 
If  a  fubmiflion  is  to  three,  or  any  two  of  them,  and  two  by 
fraud  or  force  exclude  the  other ;  that  alone,  is  fufficient  to 
vitiate  the  award.     lb.  515. 

Private  meetings  of  the  arbitrators  with  one  of  the  parties, 
and  admitting  him  to  be  heard  to  induce  an  alteration  in  the 
intended  award  is  partiality.  lb.  515. 
If  arbitrators  go  upon  a  plain  miftake,  either  as  to  law  or 
fact,  equity  will  relieve  againft  the  award.  lb.  705. 
A  party  fubmitting  to  an  award,  defired  the  arbitrator  to  de- 
fer making  his  award,  until  he  mould  fatisfy  him  as  to  fome 
things  which  the  arbitrator  took  to  be  againft  him  ;  though 
this  was  within  two  or  three  days  before  the  time  for  making 
the  award  was  out,  yet,  the  requeft  not  being  complied  with, 
the  award  was  held  ill.  3  Peer  Will.  361.  See  Arbiter 
and  Arbitration. 

AWME,  or  AUME,  a  Dutch  liquid  meafure,  containing  eight 
fteckans,  or  20  verges,  or  verteels :  equal  to  the  tierce  in 
England,  or  ^of  a  ton  of  France. 

AZIMUTH  COMPASS,  an  inftrument  made  in  a  large  box, 
with  jambols,  and  a  broad  limb,  having  90  deg.  diagonally 
divided  with  an  index  and  thread,  to  take  the  fun's  amplitude 
or  azimuth,  in  order  to  find  the  difference  between  the  mag- 
netical  meridian,  and  the  fun's  meridian,  which  fhews  the  va- 
riation of  the  compafs. 

AZOGA  SHIPS,  are  thofe  Spanifh  (hips,  commonly  called 
the  quickfilver  (hips,  from  their  carrying  quickfilver  or  mer- 
cury from  them  to  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  in  order  to  ex- 
trait  the  filver  out  of  the  mines  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  But  it 
is  a  great  miftake  to  imagine,  that  thefe  (hips  are  abfolutely 
laden  with  quickfilver  only,  that  being  too  ponderous  a 
body. 

They  are  not,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  to  carry  any  goods,  unlefs 
for  the  king  of  Spain's  account;  but  they  are  generally  full 
laden,  notwithftanding  this  regulation ;  by  reafon  that  the 
merchants  procure  fpecial  licences  of  the  king  to  load,  upon 
paying  a  confideration  for  fuch  licences. 
Befides  quickfilver,  thefe  fhips  carry  alfo  fruit  and  fpice  for 
the  king's  account,  and  fometimes  military  ftores  for  the 
forces  in  New  Spain  i  as  alfo  iron,  which  is  called  the  king's 
merchandize. 

Of  the  ufe  and  application  of  mercury  in  working  of  the  fil- 
ver mines  in  Spanifh  America,  we  (hall  give  an  ample  ac- 
count under  the  province  of  Charcas,  in  the  fouth  part  of 
Peru  in  South  America,  wherein  is  a  filver  mine  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain  of  Potofi,  which  is  efteemed  the 
richeft  mine  that  ever  was  difcovered  ;  and  from  whence 
the  Spaniards  have  extracted  many  hundred  (hip- loads  of 
trcafurc. 


AZORES  ISLANDS.  Thefe  ifiands,  v/hieh  are  feven  In 
number,  befides  the  two  fmall  ones  of  l1  lores  and  Corvo, 
he  in  a  kind  of  clutter,  on  the  weftcm  or  Atlantic  Ocean, 
between  37  and  40  degrees  of  latitude,  and  21  and  26  of  lon- 
gitude, weft  from  London.  Thefe  ifiands  are  all  allowed  to 
be  very  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  variety  of  fruits,  and  to  breed 
great  quantities  of  cattle. 

I.  St.  Michael's  Island,  or,  as  the  Portugueze  ftile  it, 
San  Miguel,  hath  feveral  good  towns,  and  large  villages, 
well  filled  with  inhabitants,  who  drive  a  confiderable  com- 
merce, but  hath  neither  harbours  nor  rivers,  nor  any  good 
fhelterfor  fhips.  The  chief  town  of  this  ifland  is  called  Pun- 
ta  del  Gado,  or  Gada,  and  is  confiderable  for  it's  trade. 

II.  St.  Mary's  Island,  is  well  fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  ne- 
ceflaries,  well  cultivated  and  inhabited.  The  chief  manu- 
factory here  is  a  kind  of  earthen  ware,  in  which  they  traffic 
with  the  other  ifiands. 

III.  Tercera  Island,  hath  in  it  no  port  or  haven,  where 
fhips  can  fafcly  come  in,  but  that  of  Angra,  which  is  the  ca- 
pital of  the  ifland,  and  hath  a  convenient  harbour.  The 
ifland  is  very  fertile,  pleafant,  and  healthy  ;  the  very  rocks, 
which  elfewhere  are  generally  dry  and  barren,  produce  here 
a  good  fort  of  wine,  though  not  comparable  to  that  of  Ma- 
deira or  the  Canaries.  The  land  yields  plenty  of  good  wheat, 
and  other  corn ;  oranges,  lemon?,  and  other  forts  of  fruits; 
and  their  pafture-grounds  fuch  numbers  of  large  oxen,  fheep, 
and  other  cattle,  that  here  is  no  want  of  any  neceflaries  of 
life,  except  oil  and  fait.  They  have  an  extraordinary  root, 
which  grows  here  as  big  as  a  man's  two  fifts,  covered  with 
long  and  fmall  fibres,  of  a  go  d  colour,  not  unlike  filk  in  foft- 
nefs  and  finenefs,  and  which  they  only  ufe  to  fluff  their  bed-  ; 
but  by  an  ingenious  hand  'tis  thought  might  be  woven  into 
good  fluffs.  The  country  produces  fome  excellent  timber, 
particularly  cedar,  which  is  here  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they 
make  their  carts  and  waggons  of  it.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  the  whole  ifland  is  computed  to  be  20,000  fouls. 

Angra,  a  city,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Azores,  is  well 
built  and  peopled.  It  is  the  only  itation  for  fhips  in  all  the 
feven  iflands  :  fo  that  it  is  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  this  port  that 
the  Portugueze  have  been  fo  careful  of  thefe  iflands,  and  are 
fo  Ihy  of  letting  ftrangers  approach  it  ;  it's  fituation  being  fo 
exceedingly  convenient  to  refrefli  the  fhips  that  fail  to,  and 
from  Brazil,  and  other  long  voyages.  In  this  city  are  kept 
the  royal  magazines  for  anchors,  fails,  cables,  and  other  na- 
val ftores  in  general,  for  the  men  of  war.  The  maritime 
affairs  are  under  the  infpeclion  of  a  proper  judge,  called  de- 
fembargador,  who  hath  other  officers  under  him,  and  enter- 
tains a  number  of  pilots,  fome  to  conduct  the  fhips  into  the 
harbour,  and  others  to  direct  them  to  fprings  of  frefh  water, 
&c.  The  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  French  nations  have  like- 
wife  a  conful  refiding  in  this  city,  though  their  commerce 
with  this,  or  any  other  of  thefe  iflands,  be  but  inconfiderable. 
The  chief  commerce  of  the  inhabitants  is  that  of  wood,  which 
grows  in  great  plenty  in  moft  of  thefe  iflands,  and  corn,  and 
other  refrefhments,  which  merchant- fhips  come  to  take  in  at 
this  port. 

Pray  a  is  a  pretty  confiderable  town ;  and,  though  ft  deferves 
not  the  name  of  a  fea-port,  is  yet  a  kind  of  road  for  fhips, 
and  the  only  one  in  the  ifland  next  to  Angra  where  they  can 
come  to  anchor..  It  is  befides  a  place  of  trade,  and  well 
peopled. 

IV.  Graciosa,  though  not  above  five  or  fix  leagues  in  circuit, 
is  ftored  with  all  kinds  of  grain,  fruits,  pafture,  cattle,  &c. 
with  which  it  fupplies  the  ifland  of  Tercera.  It  is  well  peopled, 
but  hath  no  town  of  any  note  or  bignefs. 

V.  St  George's  Island,  is  chiefly  famed  for  it's  ltateiy  ce- 
dars, which  grow  in  great  plenty  in  it. 

VI.  Pico,  or  II  Pico,  breeds  a  great  quantity  of  cattle.  It's 
wine  is  the  beft  of  all  the  Azores ;  and,  befides  cedar  and 
other  timber,  they  have  here  a  kind  of  wood,  which  they  call 
teixo,  which  is  reckoned  as  hard  as  iron,  and,  when  polifhed, 
is  veined  like  a  tabby,  and  is  red  as  fcarlet;  and  with  this 
additional  quality,  that  it  grows  finer  by  age  :  upon  all  thefe 
accounts  it  is  fo  highly  efteemed,  that  no  one  is  allowed  to 
fell  it,  unlefs  for  the  king,  or  with  particular  leave  from  his 
minifters. 

VII.  Fayal  Island,  produces  great  plenty  of  wood,  and  is 
frequented  by  the  Englifh  on  that  account.  It  alfo  breeds 
great  numbers  of  large  cattle,  and  abounds  with  variety  of 
good  fifh. 

Flores  and  Corvo  have  nothing  worth  notice. 


Of 


Of  the  Practical  Business  of  the  Custom -House,  which  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  every  Letter  in  this  Work,  in  order  the  better 
to  conform  the  whole  to  the  portable  Book  of  Rates ;  That  being 
alphabetically  ranged  and  methodized,  the  more  familiarly  to  turn 
to  the  various  fpecies  of  merchandize  imported  and  exported. 


Of  the  Orioin  of  the  Custom-House  Duties. 

IN  England  the  mod  ancient  and  principal  tribute,  or  duties, 
that  were  paid  to  our  kings,  feem  to  have  been  thofe  upon  the 
exportation  and  importation  of  merchandizes  crofting  the  ocean. 
Thefc  were  of  two  kinds,  and  diftinguifhed  by  cuitoms  and 
prizes,  or  prizage. 

Cuftoms  were  the  duty  payable  for  native  commodities  ex- 
ported, particularly  wool,  wool-fells,  and  leather,  after  certain 
rates,  the  which  were  raifed  or  lowered  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
king,  or  as  occafion  required  :  and,  having  been  payable  pro- 
bably from  the  origin  of  the  Britiih  monarchy,  has  been  dif 
tinguifhed  by  the  great  and  ancient  cuftoms. But,  accord- 
ing to  the  pn  fent  acceptation  of  the  word  cuftoms,  it  fignifies 
the  feveral  duties  which  are  payable  on  the  importation,  as  well 
as  exportation,  of  all  goods  and  merchandizes  whatfoever. 

Prizes  or  prizage,  was  the  old  duty  payable  on  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  goods,  not  limited  to  any  certain  fum  of  mo- 
ney, but  by  taking  fuch  a  part  thereof  in  fpecie  as  the  kings 
thought  fufficient  for  their  ufe;  paying  for  the  fame  fuch  a  price 
as  they  thought  reafonable,  which  was  called  the  king's  price. 
For  wines  it  it  was  cuftomary  to  take  one  ton  in  ten,  upon  pay- 
ing twenty  (hillings  per  ton;  and  we  may  reafonably  enough 
fuppofe  the  price  for  the  prizage  of  other  goods  was  in  pro- 
portion. 

But  king  Edward  I.  by  the  charter  called  charta  mercatoria, 
remitted  this  duty  of  prizage  to  all  merchant-. I rangers ;  who, 
in  lieu  thereof,  granted  him  a  duty  of  three-pence  in  the  pound, 
called  petty  cuftom,  upon  all  native  commodities,  exported,  be- 
fides  the  great  cuftom  paid  before,  and  alfo  upon  all  merchan- 
dizes imported,  except  wines ;    and  upon  all  wines  imported, 
two  (hillings  for  every  ton,  being  the  duty  that  has  been  fincc 
called  butleragc.     And,   befides  the  aforefaid  duties,  there  were, 
in  the  reigns  of  king  Edward  I,  Edward  II,  Edward  III,  queen 
Mary,  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James  I,  and  king  Charles  I,  col- 
lected by  virtue  of  their  prerogatives  only,  feveral  occafional  or 
temporary  impofitions,  after  different  rates;,  upon  wines,  and  fe- 
veral other  goods,    imported ;    wool,   cloths,  and  feveral  other 
goods,  exported ;  which  they  caufed  to  be  levied  by  only  fend- 
ing their  writs  to  the  collectors  of  the  cuftoms   in  every  port  *. 
But  thefe  impofitions  were  fometimes  remitted,  upon  petition  of 
their  fubjedls  in   parliament,  efpecially  when  they  would  grant 
other  aids  or  fubfidies  of  greater   value ;  yet  when  thofe  aids, 
granted  in  recompence  of  the  occafional  impofitions,  were  fpent, 
they  have  been  oftentimes  again  renewed,  or  others  of  the  like 
nature  impofed. 

*  This  (hews  the  difference  of  times,  in  regard  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  England,  before  and  fince  the  revolution ;  be- 
fore, we  find  the  prince  had  the  command  of  their  purfes  with- 
out controul,  as  it  were ;  but  fince,  the  parliament  has  con- 
trouled  the  purfe  of  our  princes. 


In  procefs  of  time,  this  unlimited  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
of  impofing  thofe  duties,  came  to  be  reftrained,  and,  in  fome 
meafure,  yielded  up  by  the  crown  to  the  parliament :  for,  upon 
the  frequent  petitions  of  the  fubjedls  for  the  remiffion  thereof, 
and  their  free  offers  of  fufficient  fupplies  by  parliament  for  all 
neceffary  occafions,  Edward  III,  and  the  feveral  fucceeding 
kings  and  queens,  by  his  example,  were  contented  to  fufpend 
their  hereditary  duties,  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  accept  of  fuch 
temporary  aids  of  parliament  as  (hould  be  judged  fufficient  for 
jthe  fupport  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  the  defence 
of  the  realm,  and  the  fafeguard  of  the  feas,  during  their  re- 
fpedlive  lives :  and  thefe  parliamentary  aids  were  compofed  of 
two  feveral  and  diftinct  parts,  viz.  a  tonnage  and  a  poundage. 

Tonnage  was  payable  on  all  wines  imported,  after  the  parti- 
cular rates,  and  according  to  the  particular  methods,  prefcribed 
by  the  feveral  laws  which  granted  this  duty  to  the  refpedlive  kings 
and  queens  ;  being  at  firft  no  more  than  two  (hillings  per  ton, 
though,  in  fucceeding  reigns,  it  was  very  much  increafed. 

Poundage  was  payable  on  all  other  merchandizes  imported  and 
exported,  according  to  the  particular  rates  and  values  prefcribed 
by  the  feveral  laws  which  granted  this  duty  to  the  refpedlive 
kings  and  queens ;  being  at  firft  no  more  than  fix-pence  in  the 
pound  of  the  particular  rates  or  values,  though,  in  fucceeding 
reigns,  it  was  advanced  to  twelve-pence  in  the  pound.  And 
to  this  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  there  was,  alfo,  in  the 
later  reigns,  annexed 

A  fubfidy  of  woolen  cloth,  or  old  drapery,  which  was  payable 
upon  all  woollen  cloths  exported,  after  the  particular  rates,  and 


in  the  particular  proportions,  prefcribed  in  the  refpeclive  books 
of  rates. 

After  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II,  the  aforefaid  fubfi- 
dies, which  had  underwent  feveral  different  regulations,  were 
eftablifhcd  upon  the  foundation  whereon  they  now  ftand,  and 
granted  to  his  majefty  during  his  life,  for  the  defraying  of  his 
neceffary  expences  in  guarding  and  defending  the  feas  againft 
perfons  intending  the  disturbance  of  his  fubjedls  in  the  inter- 
courfe  of  trade,  and  the  invading  of  his  realm  ;  by  an  acl  paffed 
in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  intitled,  A  fubfidy  granted  to  the 
king  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  other  fums  of  money,  pay- 
able upon  merchandize  exported  and  imported,  refcrrii  g  to, 
and  enforcing,  a  book  of  rates  of  merchandize,  &c.  accord- 
ing to  which  the  fdid  duties  were  to  be  levied  and  collecled. 

And  upon  the  model  of,   and  with  reference  to,  this  fubfidy 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  granted  to  king  Charles  II,  there  have 
been  granted  by  fubfequent  acls  of  parliament,  for  the  defraying 
the  public  expences  ordinary  and   extraordinary,  feveral  addi- 
tional  fubfidies,  impofitions,  and  new  duties;   which  being  to 
be  levied  and  collecled  after  the  manner  of  the  aforefaid  fubfidy, 
upon  the  importation  and  exportation  of  feveral  forts  of  goods 
and  merchandizes,  are  ufually  comprehended  under  the  general 
title  of  cuftoms:  and,  indeed,   thofe  duties  of  cuftoms  are  now 
really  become  a  perfeel  fcience,  there  having  been  no  lefs   than 
about  forty  additional   branches,  or  particular  duties,    impofed 
fince  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II:  and  the  laws  prefcribing  the 
manner  of  levying  and  colledling  of  thefc  duties  have  fo  incteafed 
the  number,  that  the  body  of  cuftom  laws  is  now  (welled  to  an 
enormous  fi7.c.     As  they  are  fo  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
made  with  an  eye  only  to  fome  temporary  puipofes,  without  re- 
gard   to   the  circumftances  and  regulations  prefcribed  in   prior 
acl  ,  it  too  often   happens  that  they  frequently  clalh  and  inter- 
fere, fo  that,  in   many  cafes,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  a  particular 
point  :   and,   as  the  repeals,  expirations,  and   revivals  of  feve- 
ral acls,  are  fo  frequent,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  know  whe- 
ther a  law  is  in  force  or  not;  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  no 
better  underftood  by  too  many,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  execute 
them  ;    and   much  lefs   by  merchants,  whofe  bufinefs   it  is  to 
know  the  privileges  to  which  they  are  legally  intitled,  and  the 
penalties  to  which  they  are  fubjeel,  that  they  might  reap  the  be- 
nefit of  the  one,   and  avoid  the  injury  of  the  other, 

Thefe  confiderations  evince  the  neceffity  of  reducing  the  laws 
relating  to  the  cuftoms.  into  as  narrow  a  compafs  as  peflible, 
and  as  plain  and  intelligible  as  can  be.  This  alfo  would  not 
only  prevent  thole  tedious  computations  which  the  duties  often 
requite,  but  might  prove  inftrumental  in  putting  a  flop  to  that 
frequency  of  cuftom-houfe  oaths,  which  are  at  prefent  required 
in  every  ftep  that  is  taken  ;  a  praclice  which  feme  very  wife  and 
good  men  have  lamented.  See  what  I  have  faid  on  that  head 
under  the  article  Affidavit. 

Befides,  this  multiplicity  of  laws  renders  the  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  revenue  fo  difficult  and  myfterious,  that  few,  per- 
haps, of  our  very  reprefentatives  themfelves  take  the  trouble 
neceffary  to  become  mafters  thereof,  and,  confequently,  muft 
be  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  meafures  to  fall  in  with,  when  any 
alteration   in   this  branch  of  the  revenue  may  be  neceffary. 

Indeed,  the  feveral  duties  of  cuftoms  are  appropriated  as  a 
fecurity  to  the  national  creditors ;  which,  it  has  been  faid  by 
fome,  makes  the  continuance  of  thefe  identical  laws  and  forms 
ef  appropriation  in  the  king's  books  neceffary  But  this  does 
not  feem  to  be  an  objeclion  of  any  real  weight.  The  national 
debts  themfelves  have  undergone  various  changes,  in  point  of 
denomination  ;  and,  if  the  revenues  appropriated  for  their  in- 
tereft  a*nd  redemption  underwent  a  change  alfo,  by  uniting  va- 
rious" duties  into  one,  for  tjie  eafe  of  the  merchant,  as  well  as 
the  officer,  this,  we  humbly  conceive,  would  be  no  violation 
of  the  public  faith  and  credit  of  the  nation.  For,  although  cer- 
tain duties  were  impofed  as  a  fecurity  to  the  public  creditors  ; 
yet,  if  the  authority  of  the  parliament  is  pleafed  to  grant  that 
in  one  total,  which  is  now  granted  in  various  particular  fums, 
the  diftribution  or  appropriation  of  the  net  produce  of  thofe  re- 
venues may  eafily  be  duly  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  in- 
tereft  to  the  national  creditors. 

However,  that  our  defign  may  prove  confiftent  with  things  a3 
they  at  prefent  ftand,  and  be  of  immediate  ufe,  we  (hall  enter 
upon  an  explanation  of  the  manner  of  computing  the  duties  of 
cuftoms,  purfuant  to  the  laws  enadled  for  that  purpofe;  and, 
according  to  our  prefent  plan,  fhall  fix  upon  feveral  of  the  chief 
cafes  that  arife  in  their  alphabetical  order  in  the  portable  Book 
of  rates,  under  the  latter  A,  for  the  port  of  London  ;  the  moft. 
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judicious   and  accurate  of  that  kind,  being  that  wrote  by  Mr. 
Saxby  of  the  cuftom  houfe,    1757. 

But  fince  the  publication  of  Mr.  Saxby's  Book  of  Rates, 
there  has  been  a  new  Subsidy  aft  of  parliament  in  1759, 
of  5  per  cent,  laid  on  certain  merchandize,  which  has  rendered 
the  Totals  of  fuch  Tabular  Duties  ufelefs  to  the  impor- 
ter and  exporter  in  that  refpeft.  Which  hath  made  it  neceflary 
to  take  notice  of  this  fubfequent  aft  in  this  new  edition  of  the 
Dictionary,  and  to  explain  therefrom  how  Mr  Saxby's  Portable 
Book  of  Rates  may,  notwithftanding,  be  ufeful  to  the  mer- 
chant; 

Alfo  in  the  year  1762,  another  act  took  place,  for  granting 
feveral  additional  duties  upon  Wines  imported  into  this  king- 
dom, &c.  which  has  likewife  rendered  the  Totals  of  the  faid 
tabular  duties  ufelefs  to  merchants,  with  relation  to  the  impor- 
tation of  Wines  in  general.  It  has,  therefore,  become  necef- 
fary  to  apprize  the  reader  of  thefe  material  alterations  in  the 
duties  of  cuftoms,  fince  Mr  Saxby's  book  was  publifhed.  And 
as  the  requifite  brevity  of  a  Portable  Book  of  Rates  wdl  not  ad- 
mit of  the  faid  new  afls  being  given  therein  at  large,  we  fhall 
here  give  an  ample  abftraft  of  the  faid  two  acts,  and  then  ex- 
plain Mr  Saxby's  Portable  Book  of  Rates  fo  intelligibly,  that  it 
may  be  applied  to  other  cafes. 

The  firft.  of  thefe  ails  laying  the  fubfidy  of  5  per  cent,  on 
certain  merchandize  contains  as  follows. — "  That  from  and  af- 
ter the  5th  day  of  April,  1759,  there  fhall  be  railed,  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid  unto  and  for  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs,  &c. 
for  and  upon  all  Tobacco,  foreign  Linnens,  Sugar, 
and  other  Grocery,  as  the  fame  is  charged  in  the  Books 
of  Rates,  except  Currants  ;  Eaft  India  goods,  except 
Coffee  and  rawfilks;  foreign  Brandy  and  Spirits,  ex- 
cept Rum,  of  the  produce  of  the  British  Sugar  Plan- 
tations; and  Paper,  which  fhall  be  imported  or  brought 
into  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ;  a  further  Subsidy 
of  Poundage  of  Twelve  Pence  in  the  Pound,  accord- 
ing to  the  Value  or  Rate  refpeclively  fet  upon  each  of  the 
faid  Commodities  by  the  feveral  Books  of  Rates,  or  any 
aft  or  afts  of  parliament  relating  thereunto  ;  which  Subsidy 
fhall  be  paid  by  the  importer  of  fuch  goods  and  merchandizes, 
before  the  landing  thereof,  over  and  above  all  other  duties, 
charged  or  chargeable  thereupon." 

Then  the  faid  act  declares,  that  the  faid  fubfidy  fhall  be  levied 
fend  collected  in  like  form  and  manner,  and  with  fuch  allowances, 
difcounts,  drawbacks,  &c.  as  are  prefcribed  for  raifing,  and 
collecting  the  fubfidy  of  5  pounds  per  centum,  granted  in  the 
2ift  year  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  intitled,  "  An  aft  for  grant- 
ing to  his  majefty  a  fubfidy  of  poundage  upon  all  goods  and 
merchandizes  to  be  imported  into  this  kingdom,   &c.   &c." 

Prize  goods  charged  only  with  the  duties  payable  by  aft  30th 
Geo.  II.  unlefs  taken  out  of  the  warehoufes  for  home  confump- 

tion. Allowance  to  be  made  to  the  importer  of  tobacco, 

on  paying  down  the  Duty  as  ufual  ;  if  the  duty  fhall  not  be 
paid  down,  the  importer  fhall  give  bond  for  payment  thereof, 
and  the  importer  to  be  intitled  to  the  ufual  allowances  and  dif- 
counts.  Drawback  of  faid  duty  allowed  upon  exportation 

of  goods  within  three  Years. Except  for  fuch  goods,  or 

by  any  former  aft  or  afts,  it  is  declared  no  Drawback  fhall 
be  paid  or  allowed  on  Exportation. 

Drawback  of  the  duty  allowed  on  Paper  ufed  in  print- 
ing books  in  the  learned  languages  in  both  univerfities,  as  is 
prefcribed  by  aft  10  of  queen  Anne.  The  like  drawback  al- 
lowed on  paper  ufed  in  printing  books  in  the  learned  languages 
in  the  univerfities  of  Scotland. 

Drawback  of  3  millings  per  hundred  weight  allowed  on 
fugar  refined  in  Great- Britain,  and  exported,   &c. 

An  additional  inland  Duty  to  be  paid  of  1  Shil- 
Iing  per  pound  on  coffee,  and  Nine-pence   per  pound  on 

Chocolate. Said  duties  on  Coffee  and  Chocolate  to 

be  paid  as  the  former  inland  Duties  paid  thereon  into  the 
Office  of  Excise. 

Penalty  of  counterfeiting  the  ftamps  provided  on  the  oc- 
cafion,  or  being  guilty  of  any  fraud  therein,  500 1.  and  one 
year's  imprifonment. Penalty  of  vending  chocolate  with- 
out being  duly  ftampt  20  (hillings  per  pound,  and  forfeiture  of 
the  chocolate. 

The  other  aft  that  has  made  an  alteration  in  the  duties  of 
cuftoms,  in  the  Portable  Book  of  Rates,  is  that  made  in  the  year 
1762,  entitled,  An  aft  for  granting  to  his  majefty  feveral  addi- 
tional duties  upon  Wines  imported  into  this  kingdom,  and 
certain  duties  on  cyder  and  perry,  &c.  which  declares,  that  from 
and  after  the  3 1  ft  day  of  March,  1 763,  over  and  above  all  other 
fubfidies,  additional  duties,  and  impofitions,  whatfoever  pay- 
able for  wines  and  vinegar  imported  into  Great-Britain,  by 
any  aft  or  afts  now  in  force,  there  fhall  be  raifed  and  levied, 
(before  landing  thereof)  the  additional  impofitions,  rates  and 
duties  following,  without  any  difcount  or  deduftion  inwards, 
or  drawback  on  re-exportation  afterwards;  that  is  to  fay, 

For  every  ton  of  French  w:ne  and  French  vinegar,  imported, 
the  fum  of  8  1, ;  and  fo  after  that  rate,  for  any  greater  or  lef- 
fcr  quantity. 

Alfo  for  every  ton  of  all  other  wines  and  vinegar  imported, 
the  fum  of  4  1.  ;  and   fo  after  that  rate  for  any  greater  or  lefler 

quantity. The  fame  to  be  raifed  in  fuch  manner  and  form, 

and  under  fuch  penalties  and  forfeitures  (except  as  to  difcounts 


and  drawbacks  aforefaid)  as  are  mentioned  and  cxpreficd  in 
the  act  made  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Jac.  11.  entitled, 
An  aft  for  granting  his  majefty  an  impofition  upon  ail  wines 
and  vinegar  imported,  Sic. 

Damaged  and  unmerchantable  wines  exempted  from  thofe  ad- 
ditional duties. 

And  whereas,    by  the  eighth   rule  annexed  to   the  Book  of 
Rates,  referred  to  in    the  aft  of  tonnage  and  poundage  pafled 
the  12th  of  Charles  the  Second,  every  merchant  bringing  in  any 
fort  of  wines  into  this  kingdom  by  way  of  merchandize,  and 
making  due  entries  thereof,  is  allowed  12  per  cent,  for  Leak- 
age :  and  whereas  it  is  of  late  years  become  a  practice  for  fe- 
veral merchants  to  lodge  Spanifh,  Portugal,  and  other   wines, 
at  the  iflands  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  and  after  they  have  filled 
up   the   cafks  there,  to  import  fuch  wines   into  this  kingdom, 
and  demand  the  before-mentioned  allowance  for  leakage,  not- 
withftanding the  cafks  are  quite  full,  to  the  leffening  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  revenue,  and  the  prejudice  of  other  merchants  who  im- 
port wines  direftly  from  the  place  of  their  growth  :  for  remedy 
whereof,  and   in  order  to  put  all  merchants  upon  a  more  equal 
footing;  be  it  enafted,  that  no  merchant  fhall,  in  refpeft  to 
the  duties  impofed  by  this  aft,  be  allowed  12  percent,  or  have 
any  allowance  for  leakage,  upon  any  wine  imported   into  this 
kingdom,  unlefs  fuch  wine  be  imported  direftly  from  the  coun- 
try or  place  of  the  growth  of  the  faid  wine,  or  the  ufual  port 
or  place  of  it's  firft  fhipping,  except  Madeira  wines  imported 
into  this  kingdom    from   any  of  his  majefty's    plantations  in 
America ;  any  thing  in  the   faid  recited  rule  to  the  contrary 
notwithftanding. 

And  from  and  after  the  5th  of  July,  1763,  there  fhall  be 
raifed  an  additional  rate  or  new  duty  of  excife  upon  cyder  and 
perry  as  follows : 

For  every  ton  of  cyder  or  perry  imported  into  Great-Britain  from 
beyond  fea,  and  fo  proportionably  for  a  greater  or  lefler  quan- 
tity, to  be  paid  by  the  importer  before  landing,  over  and  above 
all  other  duties  payable  for  the  fame,   two  pounds. 

The  other  part  of  this  aft  being  relative  to  an  inland  or  ex- 
cife duty  laid  on  the  makers  of  cyder,  we  refer  to  the  article 
cyder,  fince  the  aft  in  that  refpeft  too  has  undergone  alterations 
fince  the  fame  took  place,  by  the  aft  here  quoted. 

Op    the    Computation  of  the  Duties  of  Customs, 
according  to  the  present  book  of  rates. 

Underftanding  there  will  foon  be  publifhed  a  Portable  Boole 
of  Rates  by  Mr.  Saxby,  wherein  the  alterations  before  made 
in  the  duties  of  cuftom  by  the  faid  afts  of  parliament  will 
be  duly  noticed;  we  judge  it  will  only  be  neceflary  for  us 
to  explain  the  methods  of  computation  therein  made  ufe  of, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be  underftood  and  applied  by  mer- 
chants, provided  any  fubfequent  alterations  refpefting  thefe 
duties  fhould  take  place.  This,  we  apprehend,  will  be  more 
acceptable  to  traders  than  the  fwelling  this  work  with  a  new 
fett  of  tables,  ready  computed,  which  they  will  foon  have  in  a 
Portable  Book  for  that  purpofej  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  com- 
plete. For  it  is  certainly  of  more  utility  and  fatisfaftion  to 
traders,  to  be  duly  informed  in  the  manner  of  calculation,  than 
to  depend  on  that  of  others :  yet  fuch  calculations  have  their 
ufe;  fince,  if  thofe  made  by  the  trader  agree  therewith,  it  is  a 
fatisfaftion ;  if  not,  the  trader  will  be  entitled  to  point  out  any 
miftakes  that  may  be  made  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  to 
his  difadvantage.  This  is  the  more  neceflary,  as  the  total  du- 
ties in  fuch  books  are  fo  liable  to  vary  every  few  years. 

And,  indeed,  what  renders  this  the  more  neceflary,  is,  that 
a  Portable  Book  of  Rates  will  hardly  admit  of  fuch  an  expla- 
nation of  the  methods  of  computing  thofe  duties  as  could  be  de- 
fired,  by  reafon  of  it's  requifite  brevity;  though  the  method 
taken  therein,  is  perhaps,  as  good  as  any  other  that  might  be 
devifed,  in  relation  to  it's  concifenefs.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that 
great  complaints  have  been  made  by  traders,  with  refpeft  to  it's 
abftrufenefs  and  unintelligibility  :  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
afcribe  that  to  want  of  due  attention  and  application  in  the 
reader.  However,  we  fhall  endeavour  to-put  this  matter  in  the 
beft  light  we  can,  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  our  reader,  and  thereby 
enable  him  to  underftand  all  future  Books  of  Rates. 

Previous  to  which,  we  defire  it  may  be  obferved,  that  con- 
fiftent  with  the  plan  of  this  work,  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms 
will  be  treated  of  at  the  end  of  every  letter,  in  the  fame  alpha- 
betical order  as  the  Portable  Book  of  Rates  is  obliged  to  be  ran- 
ged, for  the  fpeedy  reference  to  every  fpecies  of  goods  therein 
contained. 

2.  That  we  fhall  feleft  various  examples  of  the  duties,  where- 
by to  illuftrate  the  manner  of  their  calculation. 

Of  the  Tabular  Method  of  ranging  the  Duties 
in  the  Portable  Book  of  Rates. 

The  reader  is  defired  to  obferve,  that  the  firft  column  in 
the  Portable  Book  of  Rates,  towards  the  right-hand  of  the 
goods  or  merchandize,  reprefent  the  Rates,  in  pounds,  fhil- 
lings,  and  pence,  and  parts  thereof,  to  which  fuch  goods  or 
merchandize  are  fubjeft  inwards,  or  on  their  importation,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  adls  of  Parliament  of  the  12th  of  Car.  II.  cap.  4. 
&c.  and  that  alfo  of  the  1  ith  of  Geo.  I.  cap.  7.  which  are  the 

ground- 
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ground-work  of  the  fubfequent  a£ts  that  have  been  fince  made, 
for  fettling  of  the  duties  of  cultoms:  over  which  columns  is 
the  word  Kates. 

a.  The  next  column,  following  to  the  right-hand  of  thofe 
of  the  Ra  iks.  ihews,  or  fhould  ihew,  the  total  net  duties 
toaid  ort  filch  gooda  or  merchandizes  by  Britiih  person's  j  the 
next  column  to  the  right-hind  fliews,  or  fhould  fliew,  what 
duties  are  to  be  paid  on  the  fame  goods  by  ftrangers ;  and  the 
next  right-Viarid  column  fhews,  or  fhould  fhew,  how  much  is 
to  be  repaid,  or  drawn  back,  on  the  re-exportation  of  fuch  mer- 
chandize by  any  perfoii')  if  done  ill  time,  according  to  acl  of 
parliament. 

5.  In  the  laft  column  in  Mr.  Saxby's  Portable  Hook  of  Rates, 
which  is  maiked  with  the  great  letters  A,  D  25,  A  d  1,  C  3, 
C  i,  tvc.  as  in  the  firfr  page  of  the  tables  of  duties,  and  me- 
thodized as  before  represented,  is  contained  the  references  to 
the  tables,  &c.  p.  74.,  5,  6,  as  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  faid 
lair  column. 

6.  In  order  for  the  reader  to  nnderftand  the  ufc  of  the  Ciid 
Reference  Letters  and  Ficjurks  annvxed  thereto,  it  is 
neceffary  to  obferve, 


That  the  flrft  part  of  the  faid  Portable  Book  of  Rates  con- 
tains a  concife  account  of  the  several  Branches  of  Cus- 
toms, Subsidies,  Impositions,  and  Duties  payable  in 
Goods  and  Merchandizes  imported  into,  brought 

COASTWISE  AND  EXPORTED  OUT  OF  GREAT   Br  ITAlN,  f  om 

the  1 2th  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  §  3.  7.  to  trie  time  when  Mr.  Saxby's 
Book  of  Rates  was  publifhed,  which  commences  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  book,  and  ends  at  page  7  2. 

To  render  Saxby's  Book  of  Rates  the  more  intelligible 
to  our  reader,  we  fhall,  in  the  following  paae,  prefent  him 
with  the  Table  and  List,  therein  made  ufe  of;  and  after- 
wards give  an  explanation  of  them  both  ;  thefe  two  confl- 
dered  connedtively,  being  the  mafkr-key,  to  unlock  the  whole 
myftcry  of  every  portable  Book  of  Rates,  ever  fince  the  time 
of  Mr.  Edgar,  who  judicioufly  firfl  invented,  in  the  Year  17 14, 
the  r  1  id  Table  and  List  of  branches,  and  printed  the  fame 
in  his  Vectigalium  Systema  ;  and  ever  fince  that  time 
the  fame  Table  and  List  have  been  made  ufe  of  by  thofe 
officers  of  the  cuftoms,  who  have  wrote  upon  the  computation, 
of  the  duties  of  cuftoms ;  as  the  late  Mr.  Crouch  and  the  pie- 
fent  Mr.  Saxby. 


Vol.  h 


Z£ 


A    TABLE 


A  TABLE,  whereby  the  referring  letters,  which  are  affixed  on  the  right-hand  mar- 
gin of  the  Rates  and  Duties,  exprefs  the  particular  Branches  to  which  any  article  of 
aoods  is  liable,  by  correfpondent  numbers  refpe&ively  diftingtiifhing  the  feveral 
Branches  as  they  (land  in  the  following  List,  in  the  Portable  Book  of  Rates. 


Referring 

marginal 

letters. 


c 
Cd 
D- 
Da 

Db 
Dc 

E- 
Ea 
Eb 
F  _ 
F  a 
Fb 
rFf 

Fg 

F  h 

Fi 
Fo 
Fp 

F  r 

Fs 

Ft 

Fu 

F  w 

Fx 

Fy 

Fz 

G- 

Ga 

G  b 

H- 

Ha 

H  b 

[    - 


Correfpondent   numbers,    diftin- 
guifhing  the  feveral  branches. 


2? 


33 

10 


5  •& 


*5 


21 


16 


54 


Referring 

Correfpondent  numbers,  dirtin- 

marginal 
letters. 

guifning  the  feveral  branches. 

la    

26 

, 

lb    

16 

I  c     

Y 

42 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

14 

"~ 

— 

K  a  - — 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9, 

10 

14 

— 

Kb  

I 

11 

2 

3 

4 

\\ 

9 

— 

Kc  

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

13 

■4 

.8 

— 

r_ 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

10 

'4 

— 

— 

La   

i 

11 

2 

3 

4 

S 

— 

— 



Lb  

I 

II 

2 

3 

5 

9 

— 

— 

— 

Lc   

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

.8 

— 

— 

Ld  

kl 

2 

3 

4 

<i 

9 

18 

— 

— 

M 

fl 

Ma 

i 

2 

3 

4 

S 

9 

2S 





Mb . 

111 

2 

3 

1 

8 

_ 

— 

N  . 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

IO 

26 

27 

N  a  

i 

7 

34 

— 

Nb  

7 

o 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10 

26 

V 

— 

Oa  

I 

2 

3 

4 

Ob  

I  I 

p 

I  2 

Pa    

40 

Pb   

2 

3 

4 

r> 

14 

v<»' 

Q.a  

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

10 

28 

29 

— 

Q.b  

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

28 

29 

— 

p 

I 

HI 
III 

_ 

5 
4 

3' 

9 

Ra   

I 

2 

3 
3 

9 
S 

10 

Rb  

27 

g 

SO 
I 

Sa    

2 

3 

4 

S 

10 

27 

— 

S  b   

9 

10 

T 

2 

3 

4 

5 

T  a  — 

1 

2 

3 

4 

- 

( 

'7 

29 

__ 

Tb 

v 

19 

3' 
8 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

Va  

Vb  

W 

24 
1 

2 

3 

:   4 

s 

1 

<8 

29 



Wa 

36 

Z 

J 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

CO 

3' 

— 

Za  

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

IC 

32 

— 

Zb  

1 

iL 

2 

3 

4 

7 

6 

<4 

— 

Zc  

1 

111 

IV 

2 

3 

4 

7 

16 

34 

Zd  

2 

3 

4 

7 

34 

— 

— 

— 

Ze  

35 

The  following  List  of  the  feveral  Branche 
are  contained  in  Saxby's  Portable 


See  Saxby,  page  (74.) 

s  of  the  Revenue  of  Customs,  as  the  fame 
Book,  from  Page  3  to  Page  71. 


The  List. 


N°. 

1.  Old  fubfidy. 

II.  Petty  cuftom. 

III.  Additional  duty. 

IV.  One    per   cent,  inwards. 

2.  New  fubfidy. 

3.  One-third  fubfidy. 

4.  Two-thirds  fubfidy. 

5.  Subfidy,    1747. 

6.  Subfidies  on  Spirits. 

7.  Import  on  wines  and  vine- 

gar. 

8.  Import  on  tobacco. 

9.  Import,   1690. 

10.  Import,   1692. 

11.  Whale-fins. 

12.  Fifteen  per  cent,  on  muf- 

lins. 

13.  Spice  and  pfftures,  &c. 

14.  Additional   fpice  and  pic- 

tures. 

15.  Second   25   per  cent,    on 

French  goods. 

16.  Coinage  on  wine  and  beer, 
&c. 


N°. 

17- 

18. 
19. 


Coinage  on  fpirits. 
Pepper,  raifins,  &c. 
Subfidy,  and  one  per  cent, 
outwards,  &c. 

20.  Candles. 

21.  Additional  candles. 

22.  Coals  imported,  and  coals, 
&c.  brought  coaftwife. 

23.  Additional  coals  imported, 
&c. 

24.  Coals  and  culm  for  chur- 
ches. 

25.  Hops. 

26.  Hides,  fkins,  &c. 

27.  Additional    hides,    fkins, 
&c. 

28.  Soap,  paper,  &c. 

29.  Additional    foap,    paper, 
&c. 

30.  Coals  exported. 

31.  Sailcloth. 

32.  Wrought  plate. 

33.  Apples. 


N*. 

34.  Wine,  1745. 

Glafs. 

Linnen-yarn. 

Gum-Senega. 

Unrated  goods  imported, 

undervalued. 


35- 
36. 
37- 
38. 


N°. 

39- 
40. 
41. 
42. 


Prifage  and  butlerage. 

Salt. 

Excife  on  liquors. 

Inland  duties  on  tea,  &c. 

See  Saxby,  page  (75.) 

To  which  muft  be  added  the  laft  fubfidy  branch  of  1759  • 
and  alfo  the  late  duties  on  wines,  and  cyder  and  perry,  before 
fet  forth  by  the  adt  of  parliament  in  the  year  1762. 

Notwithftanding,  that  in  every  one  of  the  foregoing 
Branches,  it  is  fully  explained  in  the  faid  Book  of  Rates, 
what  fpecies  of  goods  and  merchandize  are  their  immediate 
objects;  neverthelefs,  as  the  Branches  are  become  very  nu- 
merous, and  as  the  feveral  fpecies  are  varioufly  fubjed  to  more 
or  Ufa  of  thefe  Branches,  it  feems  hardly  poffible  by  memory, 
without  daily  practice,  to  be  expert  in  an  exad  application  of 
the  proper  Branches  to  the  feveral  articles  of  goods  and  mer- 
chandize under  their  various  circumftances  of  importation,  &c 
neither  was  it  poffible,  in  a  book  of  a  portable  fize,  or  much 
larger,  to  have  provided  columns  fufficient  to  arrange  all  the  re- 
fpeclive  Branches  againft  each  article,  as  was  done  in  the  for- 
mer edition  of  my  Dictionary.  Therefore  the  following  me- 
thod is  made  ufe  of  in  the  Portable  Book  of  Rates,  whereby 
the  Branches  due  on  every  article  purfuant  to  the  Rates  are 
exprefTed  by  Letters  and  Figures  affixed  in  the  right-hand 
margin  of  the  columns  of  Rates  and  Duties. 

Before 
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Before  we  enter  into  the  explanation  of  the  foregoing  List 
•of  branches,  and  the  Table,  it  is  to  be  noted. 

That  all  goods  liable  to  the  old  Subsidy  of  poundage  on  a 
Rate  or  Value,  when  impoitcd  by  Strangers;  and  all 
^oods  enumerated  in  branch  II.  of  the  foregoing  List,  when 
imported  in  Ships  not  bf.loncinc  to  Great-Britain 
or  Ire  t  and,  or  foreign  built,  are  liable  to  the  ("aid  List, 
branch  II. 

Goods  imported  from,  or  exportfd  to  the  medi- 
terranean Sea,  in  Ships  unqualified,  are  liable  to 
btanchlV. 

Goods  of  the  Manufacture  of  India  Or  China, 
ualels  exprefsly  charged  higher  in  the  branch  N°.  9.  arc  liable 
to  art.  30   of  branch  9. 

Goods  of  the  Product  of  France,  or  any  French 
D(  >m  in  ions, u nlefs  ex  prefsly  charged  higher  in  branches  N°. 9.  or 
|0  •  or  particularly  exempted,  are  liable  to  arr.  36.  of  branch  1 0. 

Goods  of  the  Product  of  France,  unlels  particularly 
ejij.'mpted,  are  liable  to  branch  15. 

Abi  Explanation  of  the  preceding  Table  and  List 
in  Saxby. 

The  Marginal  Letter  or  letters  affixed  to  any  fpecies  of 
gO  ods,  (without  regarding  the  figure  of  any)  muft  be  fought  tor 
in   the  firft  column  of  the  table. 

The  letter  being  found  in  the  table,  oppofite  thereto  in  co- 
lli mns  following  Hand  certain  numbers,  thefe  numbers  denote 
til  eir  relpective  branches  in  the  lift  which  immediately  follows. 

As  for  Ex  a  M  P  l  e. 

1.  Suppofe  the  particular  branches  chargeable  on  alpifti,  or 
C  anary  feed,   were  delired  to  be  known. 

Upon  recourfe  to  alpifti  in  the  rates,  it  will  be  found,  that 
tl  e  marginal  referring  letter  affixed  thereto,  is  A. 

Opi-'Oiite  to  which  letter,  in  the  aforegoing  table,  are  the 
rnmbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

And  by  the/  N°.  1.  denotes  the  old  fubfidy, 
LitsTof  thefe- i  2.  new  ditto, 

vrral  branches  J  3.  one-third  ditto, 

it\vill  be  I  4.    -     -    -    two-thirds  ditto, 


fodnd,  that      *-         5.  fubfidy  1747 

JrVut  as  the  import  1690,  and  1692,  contain  each  a  great  va- 
riety of  merchandize,  it  might  from  thence  be  difficult  to  difco- 
ver,  under  what  particular  head  therein  fpecified,  many  fonsof 
goods  are  chargeable  :  that  difficulty  is  therefore  obviated  by  a 
Jiruri"  or  figures  annexed  to  the  marginal  letters  of  any  goods 
liable  to  either  of  thofe  branches,  which  figures  ilittinguifh  the 
particular  articles,  in  that  order  in  which  they  ftand  in  the  re- 
spective branch. 

2.  Suppofe  the  feveral  branches  chargeable  on  brimftone  were 
defired  to  be  known. 

Upon  recourfe  to  brimftone,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  mar- 
ginal letter  and  figure  are  B  5. 

Oppofite  to  the  letter  B  (without  regarding  the  figure  5)  in 
the  aloregoing  table  are  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  9. 

Which,  by  the  List  of  the  feveral  branches,  as  before  directed 
for  alpifti,  will  point  out  the  particular  branches  to  which  brim- 
ftone is  liable  ;  and  by  the  addition  of  the  figure  5  to  the  letter, 
it  will  appear,  by  confulting  the  branch  N°.  9,  that  brimftone 
is  chargeable  with  the  5th  article  of  impoft  169O. 

And  where  there  are  two  numbeis  annexed  to  the  letter  or 
letters,  the  tuft  has  refpect  to  the  impoft  1690,  and  the  latter 
to  the  impoft  1692,  as  in  the  cafe  of  wrought  filks,  Sec. 

The  method  of  computing  the  cuftom-houfe  duties  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  examples  more  intelligibly. 

The  firft  thing  therein  to  be  confidered  is,  what  proportion 
the  rate  bears  to  the  duty. 

The  old  fubfidy  is  generally  5  per  cent,  of  the  rate,  with  a  dif- 
count  of  5  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment  ;  there  are,  however, 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule  ;  but,  with  refpect  to  all  thofe 
fpecies  of  merchandize  which  fall  under  the  letter  A  in  the  table 
in  the  book  of  rates,  the  old  fubfidy  is  5  per  cent,  of  the  rate, 
with  a  difcount  of  5  per  cent.  ;  fo  that  wherever  you  find,  by  the 
Reference  Column,  any  fort  of  goods  fubjec~f.  to  the  old  fub- 
fidy, compute  5  per  cent,  upon  the  rate,  and  you  have  the  grofs 
old  fubfidy;  from  which  deduct  5  per  cent,  for  the  difcount  there- 
on, and  you  have  the  net  old  fubfidy.  When  you  have  found 
this,  it  the  new  fubfidy,  one  third  fubfidy,  and  two-thirds  fub- 
fidy follow,  thofe  will  be  ealily  found  :  for,  the  new  fubfidy  is 
the  fame  as  the  net  old  fubfidy  ;  the  one-third  fubfidy  is  the  one- 
third  of  that ;  and  the  two-thirds  is  the  two-thirds  of  the  fame. 
The  duties  on  foreign  goods  imported  confuting  of  a  Pound- 
age and  a  Tonnage,  which  are  under  different  regulations, 
it  is  neceflny  to  treat  of  their  computations  feparately. 

Poundage  is  underftood  to  comprehend  the  cuftoms  and 
other  duties  payable  on  all  goods  imported  (except  thofe  free  of 
duty,  or  liable  to  Tonnage)  being,  in  moft  cafes,  levied  and 
collected  at  fo  much  in  the  pound,  or  per  cent,  on  the  refpec- 
tive  Rates  or  Values,  as  is  fully  explained  under  the  feveral 
branches  in  the  book,  of  rates. 

In  order  to  difcover  the  feveral  branches  to  which  any  fort 


That  the  faid  goods  arc  to  be  fought  for  amongft  the  rate: 
of  Merchandizes  inwards,  in  the  book  of  rates,  unor 
their  proper  initial  letters,  or  the  general  head  wherein  fuch  goods 
are  comprehended,  or  Drugs,  Grocek  y,  Linnen,  &c. 

That  it  the  goods  are  not  found  to  be  any  where  rated,  the 
Values  thereof  (except  goods  from  India  and  China)  muft  be 
afcerrained,  as  is  directed  under  fuch  refpective  branch. 

That  after  the  amount  of  the  goods  at  their  refpective  rates, 
or  according  to  their  values  upon  oath,  is  thus  difcovered, 
you  may  then  proceed  to  the  computation  of  the  feveral  branches 
of  the  duties  to  which  fuch  goods  arc  liable,  by  the  affiftance  of 
the  referring  Letters,  which  ftand  in  the  right  hand  mar- 
gin againft  each  fpecies  of  goods,  in  the  portable  book  of  rates, 
as  explained  in  the  following  example  : 

Suppofe,  as  before  obfeTved,  you  would  know  the  duties  on 
Alpisti,  or  Canary-seed  ■,  the  ufe  of  the  reference  letter  A 
in  the  table  has  been  already  explained,  and  by  cafting  ?.n  era 
upon  that  article,  in  the  table  of  Merchandize  in  the  book  of 
rates,  you  find  written,  The  hundred  weight,  containing  1  1  alb. 
and  in  the  next  right  hand  column  immediately  following,  that 
I.3:  15,  under  the  act  of  Car.  II.  cap.  4,  &c.  which  denotes, 
that  the  Rate  fettled  by  that  act  upon  Alpisti  is  I.  3 :  15  per 
1 12  lb. ;  and  the  reference  letter  A,  in  the  furtheft  right  hand 
column,  (hews  that  Alpisti  is  liable  to  the  foregoing  branches 
of  duties,  as  exhibited  in  the  preceding  table,  by  the  laid  letter  A, 
viz.  Old  Subsidy,  New  Subsidy,  \  Suesidy,  1  Subsidy, 
and  SunsiDY  1747. 

The  branch  of  the  Old  Subsidy  being  on  this  article,  5  per 
cent,  of  the  Rate,  with  a  difcount  of  <;  per  cent,  for  prompt 
payment,  the  net  Old  Subsidy  is  firft  found,  and  all  the  reft 
will  be  eafy,  as  before  fhewn  :  as  for  the  fubfidy  of  1747,  that 
is  5  per  cent,  more,  without  any  difcount,  as  has  been  the 
practice  at  the  cuftom-houfe. 

Now  5  per  cent,  upon  1.  3  :  15,  is  3s.  9d.  the  Gross  Old 
Subsidy:  and  5  per  cent,  difcount  upon  that,  is  2d.  \.  This 
being  deducted  from  the  Gross  Old  Subsidy,  leaves. for 
remainder  the  Net  Old  Subsidy,  which  is  3s.  6d.  ^ — ■ 
The  New  SubsidV  being  the  fame,  and  the  '  and  \  Subsi- 
dies equal  thereto,   the  Net  Old   Subsidy,   multiplied  by 

three,  gives  ios.8d.'t. To  this  muft  be  added  the  Subsidy 

of  1747,  which  being  5  per  cent,  on  the  rate,  gives  the  Gross 
Old  Subsidy,  and  this  added  to  the  foregoing  branches  of 
duties,  makes  14s.  5d.  --£,  or  xV<s  of  a  penny,  to  be  paid  by 
British,  as  appears  according  to  Saxby. — If  thefe  computa- 
tions are  rightly  undcrftood,  and  the  proper  ufe  of  the  foregoing 
Table,  and  branches  of  duties  relative  to  the  Refer  ence  Let- 
ters in  Saxby,  no  one  can  be  at  a  lofs  to  compute  any  sub- 
sequent Duties  in  any  future  a£ts  of  parliament  j  and  for  the 
realons  before  given,  it  is  needlefs  to  give  frtfh  ready  computed 
tables  of  total  duties,  every  time  there  may  be  any  additional 
cuftom-duties  laid  on  our  imports,  if  the  computation  of  thofe 
to  1747  are  well  underftood. 

The  next  ftcp  to  be  taken,  is  to  find  the  Net  Duty  to  be 
paid  on  importation  by  Strangers.  To  which  end,  there 
muft  be  added  to  the  Duties  paid  by  British,  one  quarter 
of  the  Gross  Old  Subsidy. — This  being  ud.^,  gives 
for  anfwer  1  ;  s.  4d.  \%,  or  T5L°_,  and  agrees  with  Saxby's  pre- 
fent  Book  of  Rates. 

And  to  know  what  is  drawn  back  on  Re-exportation,  if 
within  three  years  from  the  importation,  accounting  from 
the  time  of  the  matter's  reporting  the  (hip,  it  muft  be  obferveJ, 
that  the  Drawback  is  in  the  general  ail  that  has 
been  paid  on  importation,  except  a  moiety  of  the 
Net  Old  Subsidy. 

In  the  example  before  us,  the  Net  Old  Su  dsidy  is  3s.  6d.  \ ; 
one  moiety  whereof  is  is.  od.  Jz ,  or  TV  and  §  of  a  penny  ; 
which  being  deducted  from  the  net  duty  of  14  s.  5d.  ,s6,  or  TVs, 


paid  by  the  Britifh,  the  remainder  is  12  s    7  d.  -'J  *,  that  is  to 

be  drawn   back  on  re-exportation. 

Saxby. 


This  alio  a/rees    with 


Another  Example.  Suppofe  it  is  required  to  know  the  du- 
ties upon  the  importation  oRhe  article  Andirons,  the  Pair. 

By  turning  to  that  fpecies  of  goods  in  Saxby,  'tis  found,  by  his 
tables  to  the  right  hand,  that  they  are  rated  at  lc  s.  per  Pair, 
and  that  by  confulting  the  Reference  Letter  column,  we 
find  A,  which,  by  the  Table  and  List,  they  pay  the  fame  du- 
ties as  Alpisti  ;  and  befides  that  they  pay  for  every  hundred 
weight  of  iron,  by  the  affixed  Reference  Letter  D  25  in 
Saxby,  according  to  the  foregoing  Table  and  List,  the  im- 
post Duty  of  1690;  which  Gross  Duty  is  5  s  per  112  lb. 
or  hundred  weight  of  iron,  an  allowance  of  6  i  being  made  to 
the  importer  for  prompt  payment,  which  is  3d..  I-c^tVs  :  this 
being  deducted  from  the  5  s.  leaves  the  Net  Duty  of  the 
Impost  1690  to  be  4s.  8  d.  ^r=T\s  . 

After  knowing  the  various  duties,  according  to  the  Refe- 
rence Letter,  compared  with  the  Table. and  List,  and 
the  condition  of  payment,  to  which  thefe  goods  are  liable,  you 
begin  their  computation  thus  : 

Five  per  cent,  on  the  rate  10  s.  is  6  d.  Gross  Old  Subsidy. 

—  5  per  cent,  difcount  thereon  is  5%  of  a  penny  ;  which  being 

deducted  therefrom,  leaves  Net  Old  Subsidy  5  d.  'J  ;  this  X 

by  3  for  the  }  and  \  Subsidies  =  1  s.  5  d.  3^  with  -f-  5  per 

6  cent. 
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cent,  gross  Subsidy  of  1747 — 5  per  cent,  on  the  rate,  being 
6d.  in  the  gross  old  Subsidy,  which  added  r=  1  s.  1 1  d.  -/o, 

the  total  net  Duty  paid  by  British. To  which  add 

±  part  of  gross  old  Subsidy,  i  d.  f  —  2s.  od.  lz,  the  to- 
tal net  Duty  paid  bv  Strangers. And  by  deducting 

t  the  net  old  Subsidy,  as  in  the  preceding  example,  there 
will  remain  to  be  drawn  back,  in  the  time  limited,  as  before 
obferved,  by  any  perfon,  is.  8d.  5*,,  as  you  will  find,  by  the 
inflection  of  Saxby's  tables  of  total  Duties,  againft  Andi- 
rons 


fiances  of  entry  and  importation)  mud  be  fought  for  between 
page  267  and  page  275,  Saxby  j  and  oppofite  thereto  will  be 
found  a  referring  Letter,  rcprefenting  the  particular  bran- 
ches, as  is  explained  in  the  following  example. 

One  ton  of  Spanifh  wine,  unfilled,  for  (ale,  imported  into 
the  port  of  London,  by  Britifh,  in  Britifh  fhips  legally  qualified, 
all  duties  paid  down. 

Upon  recourfe  had  to  page  269  of  Saxby,  in  the  laft  column 
thereof,  oppofite  to  the  fort  of  Wine  above  defcribed,  will  be 
found  the  reference  Letters  Z  b,  which  letters  being  found 


Another  example  iri  letter  A  of  the  total  Duties.     What    in  the  Table  with  the  List  aforefaid,  page  74,  Saxby,  they 


are  the  duties  on  Andiron~s»  or  Creepers  of  Latten,  the 
pound  ? 

By  infpeftion  bf  Saxby's  total  Duty  Tables  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  merchandize,  the  Rate  appears  to  be  1  s. 
per  pound,  and  according  to  the  Reference  Letter  Co- 
lumn, C  13  compared  with  Table  and  LisTj  this  article 
pays  the  four  Subsidies,  as  before,  and  that  of  1747  :  and 
alfo  the  impoft  (1692-3)  which  is  is.  on  every  20  s.  of  the 
Rate,  with  a  difcount  of  6  i  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment. 
Five  per  cent,  on   is.  =z  {I  of  a  penny  gross  old  Sub- 

sidy and  5  per  cent,  thereon  —  '  I  of  -'c  of  a  penny ;  which 

deducted  leaves  the  net  old  Subsidy,  ||  of  a  penny;  and 

,•,  of  si;  X  by  3  =:  1  d.  i*  5% to  which  add  the  net  impoft 

(1692-3)   which   is  found  thus. The  gross  impoft  being 

for  every  20  s.  of  the  Rate  i  s.  proceed  as  follows. Firft, 

find  the  net  Impost  on  the  Rate — difcount  being  6  i  on 

is.  =  H  ,of  a  penny this  deducted,   leaves  for  the  NET 

Impost  (1692-3)  11  d.  5g. — Then,  as  20  s.  Rate  is  to  11  d. 
-5?0  net  Impost  (1692-3):  fo  is  is.  the  Rate  to  \i  of 
a  penny  55  of  55  ;  which  added  to  the  net  Duties  above, 

viz.  1  d.  kt  2*0  =  2d.  *l  A- Laftly,  add  the  5  per  cent,  on 

the  Rate  for  the  Gross  Subsidy  (1747),  — this  is  is.  =  l£ 
of  a  penny  ;  which  added  to  2  d.  -ig-£Vi  as  above  =  2  d.  ^  &, 
the  total  net  Duties  paid  by  British. 

Then  to  know  what  is  paid  by  Strangers,  add  thereto  ± 
of  the  gross  old  Subsidy,  which  is  *3o  of  a  penny,  and  you 
have  the  anfwer,  being  3d.  590.     And, 

To  find  what  is  drawn  back,  deduct  \  of  the  net  old  Sub- 
sidy. The  net  old  Subsidy  being  [h  *o  as  before,  £  thereof 
is  55o  io  i  which  deducted  from  2d.  kl  i'o->  as  above,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  2d.  ^lii=.  J,  the  anfwer,  according  to  Saxby. 
N.  B.  It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  when  the  TO- 
TAL net  Duties  are  computed  for  one  pound  weight,  or 
one  hundred  weight,  &c.  there  is  no  difficulty  to  compute  them 
for  any  given  quantity,  &c.  &c. 

Example  4.  Let  the  net  Duties  on  Wood  or  Soap  Ashes 
be  required. 

By  infpection  of  Saxby's  Dutt  Tables  to  the  right  hand 
bf  the  merchandizes,  the  Rate  is  found  to  be  6 1.  per  laft,  con- 
taining 12  barrels.  By  the  Reference  Letter  column  C  5, 
Jind  Table  and  List  this  article  pays  the  four  Subsidies, 
and  Impost  1692-3,  with  a  difcount  of  6  ~,  and  Subsidy 
(1747)  by  Saxby. 

Five  per  cent,  on  61.  is  6s.  gross  old  Subsidy, 5  per 

cent,  difcount  thereon  is  3d.  H. -Therefore  the  net  old 

Subsidy  is  5  s.  8  d.  A  ;    this  X  3  =  17  s.  id.  ■& —  gross 

Impost  (1692-3). This  -f-  17  s.  id.  3%==  1 1.  2  s.  8  d.  £§  ; 

this-f-  5  per  cent.  Subsidy  (1747)  on  the  Rate  =  6s.  makes 
the  net  Duty,  by  Saxby,  per  British  1  1.  8  s.  8  d.  \%, 

To  find  what  is  paid  by  Strangers,  add  a  of  the  gross 
bLD  Subsidy,  viz.  (  =  1  s.  6  A  )  to  what  is  paid  by  British, 
and  the  fum  will  be  what  is  paid  by  Strangers,  viz.  1 1.  10  s. 

id.  {iy  which  agrees  with  Saxby. And, 

To  find  what  is  drawn  back,  deduct  {  the  net  old  Sub- 
sidy therefrom,  viz.  2  s.  lod.  >B,  which  leaves  1 1.  5  s.  10  d. 
VS  for  the  remainder,  as  per  Saxby. 

Thefe  examples  containing  the  principal  cafes  of  computation 
that  relate  to  thefe  fpecies  of  goods  and  merchandize  which  fall 
in  their  a'phabetical  order  in  Saxby's  book  of  rates,  under  the 
letter  A,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  multiply  more,  to  explain  the 
Use  of  the  conftant  portable  book  of  rates  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe.  For  if  thefe  are  duly  underftood  and  attended  to,  the 
computation  of  any  alterations  that  have  been  made  fince,  or 
that  ever  fhall  be  made  hereafter,  may  be  eafily  computed  from 
the  a£ls  of  parliament  made  for  that  purpofe. 

Thofe  who  are  not  well  grounded  in  thefe  computations  will 
be  little  the  better  for  tables  of  the  total  duties  ready  computed 
to  their  hands  ;  nay,  they  may,  as  I  fhall  fhew  they  have  done, 
prove  more  detrimental. 

Of  the  Duties  of  Tonnage. 

Tonnage  comprehends  the  Duties  payable  on  wines  im- 
ported (aild  the  old  fubfidy  on  perry,  rape  of  grapes,  cyder, 
cyder-eager,  and  vinegar,  the  impofts  on  vinegar,  and  the  coin- 
age duties)  being  by  a  fum  certain  on  the  ton  mcafure. 

All  the  fevcral  duties  on  wines  are  fully  explained  under 
each  refpedrive  branch  in  chap.  I.  Saxby,  wherein  are  fhewn 
the  grofs  duties,  the  difcountJ  thereon,  and  the  net  duties  to  be 
paid  orfecurcd  (for  one  ton  or  one  gallon)  according  to  the  fe- 
vcral circumftanccs  of  entry  and  importation  ;  therefore  when 
the  branches,  to  which  any  fort  of  wines  arc  liable,  are  de- 
fired  to  be  known,  that  fort  (obferving  the  particular  circum- 


refer  to  the  Branches  of  Duties  contained  in  the  List 
N°  1.  III.  2.  3.  4.  7.  16.  34,  each  %f  which  Branches  of 
Duties  muft  be  confulted,  that  the  refpeclive  fums  due  there- 
on may  be  exactly  charged  ;  which  for  the  above  example  will 
be  found  to  ftand  thus, 


N°  I.  Old  fubfidy  —  —         £ 

N°  III.  Additional  duty         — -  

N°  2.  New  fubfidy  —        .  —  — 

N°  3.  One-third  fubfidy         — 

N°  4.  Two-thirds  fubfidy         

N°  7.  Impoft  on  wine  < 

N°  16.  Coinage  on  wine                 «■          — 
N°  34.  Duty  on  wine,  1745.  

Total  duty  to  be  paid  before  the  laft  act  } 

of  parliament  of         —         —  J 

1763,  on  wine  and  cyder         - — 
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And  fo  for  any  additional  duties. 


29  :   18  :  3  11 


But  for  the  greater  eafe  and  difpatch  in  computing  the  du- 
ties on  Wine,  it  is  the  practice  to  work  by  Tables,  wherein 
each  Branch  is  computed  net,  according  to  all  the  respec- 
tive circumftanccs  of  importation,  difcount,  Sec.  from  a  gallon 
to  a  ton. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  there  is  no  one  but  may  eafiiy  nn- 
derftand  the  ufe  of  the  Table  and  List  in  Saxby,  by  means 
of  the  reference  Letters  and  Figures  thereto  annex-ed, 
and  thereby  can  never  be  at  a  lofs,  to  compute  any  of  the  duties, 
according  to  any  fort  of  alterations  that  have  occurred,  or  may 
hereafter,  by  having  recourfe  to  fuch  a£ls  of  parliament  as  may 
enact  the  fame.  We  fhall  fay  no  more  on  this  fubjecr,  at  pre- 
fent,  but  reprefent  fome  other  parts  of  the  cuftom-houfe  bufinefs, 
by  way  of  familiar  initiation  thereinto. 

Of  the  Methods  of  entering  Goods  at  the  Custom-House 
on  Importation,  with  the  various  Forms  of  writing  re- 
quifue  en  thofe  occafions,  particularly  at  the  out-ports. 

When  foreign  goods  are  imported,  the  mafter  of  the  vefiel, 
upon  his  arrival,  muft  go  to  the  cuflom-houfe,  and  muft  report 
his  cargo  upon  oath  *.  The  merchant  may  enter  and  land  his 
goods  any  time  within  20  days,  from  the  day  of  the  matter's 
report :  to  do  which  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner,  he  muft 
write  and  fign  five  bills  of  entry ;  one  whereof  muft  be  in  words 
at  length,  and  is  called  the  warrant  j  the  other  four  may  be  irt 
figures  f. 

*  The  form  of  a  Report  Inwards  is  thus: 

[Fee,   1  s.  for  the  deputies,  whether  the  report  be  made  by 
Englifh  or  foreigners ;  hothihg  more  due  to  the  collector^ 
or  any  other  officer.] 
Inwards, 
Port  of )        In  the  fhip  of  jj 

j  built,  property  all  about  tons,  with 

men,  of  which  ||  men  and 

||  befides  a  man  mafter 

for  this  prefent  voyage,  from  in 

1  do  fwear  that  the  entry  above-written,  now  tendered  and 
fubferibed  by  me,  is  ajuft  report  of  the  name  of  my  fhip,  it's 
burden,  built,  property,  number  and  country  of  mariners, 
the  prefent  mailer  and  voyage;  and  that  it  doth  further  con- 
tain a  true  account  of  my  lading,  with  the  particular  marks, 
numbers,  quantity,  quality  andconiignmentof  all  the  goods 
and  merchandizes  in  my  faid  fhip,  to  the  beft  of  my  know- 
lege  :  and  that  I  have  not  broken  bulk,  or  delivered  any 
goods  out  of  my  faid  fhip,  fince  her  lading  in. 

60  help  me  God; 
Sworn  before  us  the  7    Collector. 
day  of  J    Comptroller. 

f  An  Inward  Entry. 

Fee,  8  d.   [For  writing  thefe  entries  there  is  charged  at  forhe 
of  the  out-ports,  for  the  collector,  fometimes  6d.  fometimes 

2  s.  which  the  merchant  faves,  if  he  writes  them  himfclf.J 

March  6,   1751. 

In  the  Dolphin,  B.  B.  John  Carr,  mafter,  from  Rotterdam, 

James  Hill,  liritilh. 
8000  pantilles. 

to  matts,  containing  30  C.  wt.  of  rough  flax. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  five  bills  the  merchant  delivers  to  the  collector,  or  his 
clerk,  who  will  compute  the  duties,  which  muft  be  paid,  before 
the  goods  are  landed.  The  duties  being  paid,  the  warrant  is 
duly  perfected,  figned,  and  delivered  to  the  land-waiters,  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  delivery,  together  with  blue  books,  where- 
in an  account  of  the  delivery  is  to  be  entered.  The  goods  arc 
then  landed,  examined,  and  the  quantities  taken;  the  manner 
of  doing  which  will  be  explained  prefently.  If  the  merchant  is 
found  to  have  entered  fhort,  he  muft  pafs  poft-entries,  and  pay 
the  duties  for  the  quantities  fhort  entered,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  was  obferved  in  palling  the  prime  entries  :  but  if,  upon  de- 
livery, an  over-entry  appears,  the  merchant  may  apply  to  the 
collector,  to  have  his  entries  altered,  and  the  overplus  duly  re- 
paid ;  which  may  be  done,  if  he  applies,  before  the  collector  and 
comptroller  have  polled  the  entry  in  the  king's  books,  upon  his 
making  fatisfactory  proof  that  no  fraud  was  committed  :  but,  if 
the  entry  be  polled,  before  he  applies,  then  the  duty  muft  be 
repaid  by  certificate  of  over-entry,  in  the  manner  hereafter  ex- 
plained. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  goods  are  fent  by  merchants  to  Ml 
by  commiffion,  and  arrive  before  the  invoice.  In  this,  and 
fuch  like  cafes,  when  the  merchant  cannot  make  any  tolerable 
conjecture  at  the  quantities,  and  perhaps  knows  not  the  fpe- 
cies,  or  proper  denomination  of  the  goods,  the  law  permits  the 
goods  to  be  landed  by  bills  of  fight  or  view  *.  The  merchant 
makes  a  depolit,  in  the  hands  of  the  collector,  of  as  much  mo- 
ney as  the  duties  are  imagined  to  amount  to,  or  rather  more  : 
then  the  bill  of  fight  is  made  out,  and  given  to  the  proper  offi- 
cers ;  who  muft  examine  and  take  the  quantity  of  the  goods, 
and  make  their  report  to  the  collector  the  next  day,  or  render 
themfelves  liable  to  the  penalty  of  100 1.  in  cafe  of  failure.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  the  entries  are  pafled,  and  the  duties  paid, 
in  the  lame  manner  as  they  would  have  been,  had  there  been  no 
occafion  for  a  bill  of  fight.  If  the  officers  cannot  go  through  the 
examination  in  one  day,  they  muft  report  their  day's  work  to 
the  collector,  as  being  in  part  of  the  fight ;  for  which  the  mer- 
chant muft  pafs  entries,  and  pay  duty,  and  fo  proceed  till  the 
whole  bill  of  fight  is  completed. 

*  A  Bill  of  light. 

[One  Hulling  or  two  (hillings.] 

March  6,  1 75 1 . 
In  the  Nereid.  B.  B.  James  Wood,  from  Bremen. 

Richard  Fonnereau,  Britifh. 

Two  bales  of  merchandize,  quantity  and  quality  unknown. 

Richard  Fonnereau  maketh  oath,  that  he  hath  received  no  invoice, 
or  other  account,  whereby  to  afcertain  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  the  above  merchandize. 

R.  F. 

Sworn  before  collector, 

Forty  pounds  being  depofited  in  our  hands  for  the  duties  of  the 
above  merchandize,  you  may  permit  the  bales  to  be  landed  to 
your  view  and  examination,  endorfing|  the  contents  thereon, 
and  returning  this  warrant  in  due  time  to  us. 

To  the  furveyor  and  land-waiters.   Comp^ol'ler. 

Goods  not  rated  in  the  book  of  rates  are  often  imported  ;  in 
tvhich  cafe,  the  duties  are  to  be  charged  according  to  the  value 
of  the  goods  upon  oath,  by  which  value  is  to  be  underftood  the 
value  at  the  port  of  importation  at  that  time,  exclufive  of  the 
duty.  The  merchant  is  to  obferve,  that,  if  he  undervalues  his 
goods,  the  law  impowers  the  officers  to  take  them  and  fell  them; 
and,  after  repaying  him  the  duties,  according  to  the  value  he  fet 
upon  them,  together  with  the  faid  value,  and  alfo  10  per  cent, 
thereof,  the  furplus,  if  any,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  finking  fund : 
fo  that  merchants  are  to  govern  themfelves  accordingly,  to  avoid 
the  confequences  of  an  undervaluation. 

Having  thus  explained  the  manner  of  proceeding  within  doors, 
the  bufinefs  without  doors  comes  next  under  confideration  :  let 
us  therefore  take  a  view  of  what  paiTes  on  board  the  fhip  and  at 
the  keys,  in  delivering  the  goods.  The  tidefmen  on  board  the 
fhip  keep  a  tally  account  of  the  delivery,  in  blue  books  ;  the 
land-waiters  upon  the  keys,  under  theinfpectionof  theland-fur- 
veyors,  enter  in  their  blue  books  not  only  the  number  and  qua- 
lity, but  alfo  the  quantity,  of  the  goods  delivered.    . 

The  defign  of  the  delivery  is  to  afcertain  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  goods,  which  is  chiefly  incumbent  upon  the  land- 
waiters:  who  are  to  take  care,  that  the  quantities  and  qualities 
of  the  goods  delivered  agree  with  the  quantities  and  qualities 
entered.  The  qualities  of  goods  are  always  known  to  the  mer- 
chants ;  the  officers,  in  determining  them,  muft  rely  upon  ex- 
perience, and  the  defcriptions  in  the  books  of  rates. 

The  quantities  are  to  be  determined,  either  by  number,  weight, 
or  meafure,  according  as  the  goods  are  rated  in  the  book  of 
rates. 

To  enable  either  merchants  or  officers  to  do  this,  they  fhould 
be  well  (killed  in  arithmetic,  gauging,  and  menfuration ;  qua- 
lifications fo  indifpenfably  neceflary,  that  none  fhould  be  ad- 
mitted, either  into  a  counting-houfe,  or  cuftom-houfe,  with- 
out them. 

Vol.  I. 


Of  GOODS  rated  by  NUMBER,  or  TALE. 

Art.  I.  The  Allowances  upon  Delivery. 

When  ftockfifh  are  imported,  they  are  ali  ptfled  as  titling; 
which  ii  the  leaft  fort  of  that  fifh,  and  liable  to  the  leaft  duty  : 
this  is  in  lieu  of  allowance  for  damaged  or  defective  fifh. 

When  paper  is  imported  in  reams  of  20  quires,  each  quire 
containing  24  fheets,  6  fheets  per  ream  are  allowed  for  outfides. 
If  paper  be  imported  in  quires  of  25  fheets,  as  printing  paper 
is,   12  fheets  per  ream  to  be  allowed  for  outfides. 

No  other  allowances  on  delivery  of  goods  by  tale. 

Art.  II.  Particular  Usages  and  Regulations. 

Of  oranges  and  lemons,  500  are  to  be  reckoned  to  the  cheff, 
and  250  to  the  half  cheft  or  box,  though  the  chefts  and  boxes 
may  hold  more  ;  and  they  are  to  be  pafled  and  entered  accord- 
ingly, becaufe  no  allowance  is  made  for  damage  :  but,  if  the 
merchant  refufes  to  comply  with  this  practice,  "the  found  ones 
are  to  be  told,  and  to  pay  by  the  thoufand. 

Titling,  18  inches  long. 

18  to  24  inches. 
.,  above  24  inches. 
But  all  pafTed  as  titling.      [Sec  allowances  above.] 

Dagftones       —  \  g™r'  froum  3  to  four  feet. 

I  l  hick,  above  6,  under  12  inches. 
{  Over,  3  and  not  exceeding  4  fe 
I  Thick,  not  exceeding  6  inches. 
Over,  under  3  feet. 


aic  iu  ue  101a,  ana  to  pay  oy  tne  the 
f  Titling,  1 

Stockfifh         -l  Cropling, 

C  Lubfifh,  a 


Quernftones 


{ 


large  \  S^;1"?  3  and  not  exceeding  4  feet. 

C       111 

I  Thick,  not  exceeding  6  inches. 


Millffones  J  Over   above  4  feet. 

I  1  hick,  12,  14,  or  15  inches. 
For  other  defcriptions  of  goods  delivered  by  talc,  fee  the  artialc 
Tale. 

Art.  III.  Mercantile  Terms  for  Quantities. 

A  neft  ■ J  ^  pill-boxes,  contains  4  boxes. 

I  Of  neft-boxes,  contains  8  box<-s. 
f  Great,  is  12  times  12  doz.  or  1728. 

A  groce  -j  Small,  is  12  doz.  or  144. 

C  Of  bracelets,  is  10  doz.  or  120. 
A  fhock  is  60. 
A  dicker  is  10. 
A  timber,  of  furs,  is  40. 

Of  ftones,  is  3  pair. 
Of  Stockfi/h,  is  1000. 

CRed,  is  20  cades,  each  cade  500. 


Alaft 


mi, 

i 


Of  herrings   b  f",  is  20  cades,  eacf 
0     £  White,  is  12  barrels. 

Of  GOODS  rated  byWEIGHT. 

Art.  I.  The  allowances  proper  to  this  head  are  two,  draught 
and  tare.  Draught  is  to  be  deducted,  and  then  the  tare,  where 
there  is  any. 

The  manner  of  making  the  allowance  for  draught,  is,  for  the 
weigher  to  call  out  the  full  and  true  grofs  weight  in  the  fcale  ; 
which  is  to  be  entered  in  the  land-waiter's  book,  and  an  al- 
lowance made  for  each  weigh  or  fcale,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing table. 

Grofs  weight.  Allowance  for  draught. 

Under  t  C.  wt.  —  —  —  1  lb. 

From    1  to  2  C.  —  —  —  2  lb. 

2to3C.  —  —  —  3  lb. 

3  to  10  C.  —  — .  —  4  Jb. 

10  to  18  C.  —  —  —  7  Jb. 

18  to  30  C.  or  upwards  9  lb. 

Tare,  is  the  weight,  or  an  allowance  for  the  weight  of  cafks  - 
bags,  or  other  packages.  For  the  accommodation  of  trade, 
there  are  in  many  cafes  tares  fettled  and  eftablifhed  by  cuftom 
and  experience,  as  you  will  fee  in  the  following  table :  how- 
ever, thefe  tares  are  not  to  bind  the  merchant,  or  officer;  if  ei- 
ther of  them  be  dilTatisfied  therewith,  they  may  infill:  on  the 
goods  being  fhipped  and  weighed  net :  and,  indeed,  in  all  cafes 
where  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  it  is  by  much  the  beft  way. 

A  TABLE  of  TARES. 


Allum,  in  cafks      —       —      — 
Argol,  in  cafks       —       —       —    . 
Afhes,  potj  or  pearl,  in  calks     — 

B 

Battery,  in  fats  — ^—  

Beads  of  coral   J  covered  with  rags 
I  uncovered         — - 

Brimftone,  in  calks         — - 

Briftles,  in  fats         —       —       — 
Bugle,  great,  for  firings  and  rags 


Capers,  in  cafks 
Copperas,  ditto 
Cork,  in  bundles 


S  f 


12  lb.  per  C.  wt. 
14  lb.  per  C. 
10  lb.  per  C. 


8  per  cent. 
3  per  cent. 

2  per  cent. 
8  per  cent. 

17  per  cent. 

3  per  cent* 


i  3d  part 
10  per  cent. 
1  lb.  the  bundle 


Of  the  Practical  Business  of  the  Custom-House. 


d 

DRUGS. 

Aloes  hepatice,  from  Britifh  plantations,  in  goads   i-5th  part 
Antimony,  in  cafks  —  —  6  per  cent. 

Green  ginger,  in  jars  of  ioo  lb.      —      28  lb.  per  jar 
Ifinglafs,  in  fais  of  4  C.  wt.  —  84  lb,  per  fat 

Prunelloes,  in  boxes  about  141b.     —        3  lb.  per  box 

F 

Feathers,  in  bags         4  per  cent. 

G 

C  in  bags  4  lb.  per  bag 

oal,s'  I  in  fingle  bags         —        4  lb.  per  bag 

GROCERY. 

fin  cafks         —         — 

'  in  bags  —  — 

in  bags  about  200  lb. 

in  gunny,  about  1  C.  wt. 

in  fkins,  about  1  C.  wt. 

in  (kins  and  bags        — 

in  bats  and  caroteels 

in  quarter  roll  — 

in  bags,  about  4  C.  wt. 

Figs,  in  barrels  ■ 

Pepper,  in  bags,  about  3  C.  wt.  -    — 

Prunes,  in  uncertain  cafks         —  — 

• in  frails         —         — 

Lipra  in  barrels,  about  I  C.  wt 

Solis,  in  cafks       —         — 

c  f  in  oak  cafks     — 

Smyrna,     j  in  fir  ca(ks      _ 

all  fmall  cafks  under  8  C.  wt. 
cafks  from  8  to  12  C.       — 

12  to  15  C.       — 

1510170.       — 

17  and  upwards 

J  in  canvas  —  — 

'   I  in  hair-cloth         —         — 


Almonds, 


Cinnamon, 


Currants, 


per  cafk 
per  bag 
per  bag 


Raifins, 


Sugar, 


Goats-hair, 


lb. 

lb. 

lb 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

lb.  per  bag 

14  lb.  per  cent. 
4  lb.  per  bag 

20  per  cent. 

6  lb.  per  frail 
l4lb. 

1 2  per  cent. 

14  per  cent. 

12  per  cent. 

14  per  cent. 
icoC.  wt. 
no 

120 
I30 

4  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 


H 

Hops,  in  bags        —        —        —        —        4  per  cent. 

I 

C  wrought  in  papers      —      —     2  per  cent. 

S  u.  •    u  1      {under  2  C.  61b. 

^unwrought  in  bales  J  above  2  C<  8  lb. 


Incle, 


Latten,  in  fats        — —        «—        8  per  cent. 


M 

Madder,        J  j"  J»-«,  or  bags  -      - 

1         I  in  fats  ■ ■  — — 

Metal  prepared,  in  fats  -  ■ 


O 

uncertain  cafks       — 
candy  barrels        —        — 
Train-oil  of  Britifh  plantations,  in  barrels 


Oi 


t.n 


Saffiore, 
Salt-petre, 

Shumac, 


C  in  bales,  about  6  C.  wt.      — 
/  in  bags,  from  2  to  3  C.       — 

Jin 

in  bags 


cafks, 

gunny,  about  1  1  qr, 


c. 

about  3  1  half  C. 

2  to  3  C. 

—  7C.        — 


281b. 

10  per  cent. 
8  per  cent. 


18  percent. 
29  lb.  per  bar. 
50  lb.  per  bar. 


84  lb.  per  bale 
16  lb.  per  bag 
12  percent. 
16  lb. 
10  lb. 
8  1b. 
Hlb. 


Silk  thrown,  • 
oi  orgaz  ic,  1 


Of  Bologna  1 

and 
Piedmont, 


Of  Naples, 


100  lb. 


Of  Meflina,  { 


Short    bales    with  ~l 

fear-cloth     and  >  14  percent. 

i      cotton-wool,      3 
Long  bales,  about  1       ,. 
2  c.  with  do.    holb- 

in  bales  with  fear-  7 

cloth, 
in     fangots    with 

fear-cloth,       a-  £  14  lb. 

bout  1  half  C. 
in     bales,    double1 

canvas    throwr 

and  raw,  aboi 

2  C.  wt. 
in  bales  with  fear-"] 

cloth  and  cotton  /       ,, 

wool,    about    2  f 
I     C.  wt.  J 


1-  ^14 

0le-| 
>utf10 


fin  long  bales,  with  cotton  wool,  from  ?       .. 

f      3  1  qr.  to  3  qrs.  C.  wt.  —  $  3*  '!>. 

1  with  cotton  wool,    about  ?       „  . 

\.   f        t    I      21-halfC.         -  J  4*  lb. 

!  in  fangots,  >  ,  r,         J 

6        f  about  1  3  qrs.  or  2  L. 

J  about  1  1  qr.  to  1  i-half 
Ardas  filk,   in  fhort  bales  with  cot- 
ton wool,  from  3  1  qr.  to  2  3  qrs. 
C.  wt.         —  —  — 


20  lb. 
18  lb. 

■30  lb. 


f  Ab 

,a5Frc 
S>tUn 


About  3  C.  wt.  and  upwards    16  lb. 


rom3t.02C.wt.         —       141b. 
der  2  C.  wt. 


Of  Smyrna 

,  and  Cyprus, , 

L  1V      '  t  Under  2  C.  wt.        12  lb. 

Smalts,  or  powder  blue,  in  cafks        —       —  10  per  cent. 

f  in  double  ferns,  about  3  C.  wt.  30  lb. 

Soap  Caftile,  <  in  fingle  ferns,  about  3  C.  wt.  16  lb. 

(_  in  chefts,  about  2  1  half,  or  3  C.  40  lb. 


Tallow,  in  cafks  ■ . 

C  black  and  brown,  or  bridges 
Threads,        •<  Outnal,         ■ 


12  percent. 
6  per  cent, 
for  want  of 
weight. 


__  Whited  brown  ■ 

Sifters  f  in  uncertain  papers,  12-per  cent  for  papers. 

thread,  \  in  certain  papers,  no  allowance. 

Tobacco,  is  ftripped  and  weighed  net,  but  the  merchants  have 

an  allowance  of  2  lb.  per  hogfhead  for  famples. 
Turpentine,  in  cafks         —         —  __.         13  d.  tare 


Cable-yarn,  in  winch, 
Linnen-yarn,  in  fats 


Y 

from  Ruflia 


28  !b. 

12  per  cent. 


Art.  II.  Particular  Regulations  proper  to  this  head. 

Oil  in  cafks  pays  duty  by  meafure,  but  is  delivered  by  weight* 
the  net  weight  is  reduced  to  gallons,  by  allowing  7  1  half  lb! 
to  a  gallon. 

To  diftinguifh  packthread  from  twine,  take  notice,  that 
twine  is  twice,  packthread  thrice,  twifted. 

Twelve  pounds  of  honey  make  a  gallon,  and  forty-two  gal- 
lons a  barrel. 

Two  hundred  pounds  are  generally  reckoned  a  barrel  in 
weight  j  but  that  weight  of  fteel  is  only  efteemed  half  a  barrel. 

When  almonds  are  imported  in  fhells,  2«3ds  to  be  allowed 
for  fhells. 

When  unpolifbed  coral  is  imported,  1.3d  is  reckoned  frag- 
ments, and  the  remaining  2~3ds  whole  coral ;  there  being  a 
difference,  in  the  duty,  between  whole  and  fragments. 

Briftles,  though  diftinguifhed,  in  the  book  of  rates,  intodreft 
and  undreft,  are  all  paffed  as  undreft,  becaufe  none  are  im- 
ported perfectly  dreft. 

Sixty-three  bundles  of  bulrufhes  are  reckoned  to  a  load. 

Backs  for  chimnies  weighing  above  1  half  C.  are  large  j  ditto 
weighing  1  half  C.  and  under,  are  fmall. 

Iron  chefts,  in  the  book  of  rates,  are  diftinguifhed  into  large, 
middle,  and  fmall. 

Large,  are  1  1  qr.  yard  long. 
Middle,   1  yard  long. 
Small,  3  qrs.  yard  long. 

Old  bufhel  broken  iron,  is  fuch  as  cannot  be  ufed  without 
new  forging  ;  if  there  be  any  new  fpikes,  &c.  intermixed,  they 
muft  be  feparated,  and  pay  duty,  as  manufactured  iron. 

Weights  lefs  than  2  lb.  are  not  to  be  ufed  in  weighing  to- 
bacco, fugar,  and  other  graff-goods. 

Merchants  are  to  be  at  no  charge  in  opening  and  weighing 
goods  duly  entered. 

Art.  III.  Mercantile  Terms,  denoting  the  quantities 
by  which  goods  proper  to  this  head  are  rated. 
Wey  of  fait,  is  40  bufhels,  each  bufhel  84  lb. 
Mount  of  plaifler  of  Paris,   is  3000  lb.  wt. 
A  mart  of  amber,  is  2  I  half  lb. 
Little  barrel  of  anchovies,  is  to  weigh  16  lb.  of  fifh. 

GOODS   rated  by   MEASURE. 

Meafures  may  be  diftinguifhed  intomeafures  of  length,  mea- 
fures  of  capacity,  fuperficial  meafure,  and  folid  meafure ;  of 
which  in  their  order.  And,  firft,  of  goods  rated  by  meafure  of 
length. 

Art.  I.  If  linnens  are  contented  in  Flemifh  or  Dutch  ells, 
two  ells  in  120  are  to  be  allowed  for  fhonnefs  of  meafure. 

But,  if  linnens  are  contented  in  Englifh  ells,  no  allowance. 

Of  French  lockrams,  two  ells  in  every  120  to  be  allowed. 

The  following  arc  the  fettled  allowances  for  wrappers : 
On  Hamburgh  -» 

and  /  in  packs  and  bales,  1  ell  in  40,  but  not  to  ex- 

Bremen  linnen,  >     cced  120  ells  on  any  one  pack,  let  the  pack 

and  alfo        1      be  ever  fo  large. 
Heflens  canvas,  -J 

Dantzick  linnens,  4  ells  in  every  120. 

Flanders  linnens,  3  ells  in  every  100. 

Hollands  duck,  4  ells  in  every  100  ;  but  if  brought  loofe,  no 
allowance. 

2  Art. 


Of  the  Practical  Business  of  the  Custom-House, 


Art.  II.  Particular  Usages  and  Regulations. 

I.innensare  either  contented  or  not  contented  ;  contented  is 
that  fort  of  linen,  the  particular  length  of  each  piece  whereof 
is  inferted  in  the  merchant's  invoice,  and  alfo  marked  upon  the 
piece  itfelf,  or  upon  a  label  or  ticket  affixed  to  the  piece  ;  lin- 
nen  not  contented,  is  that  fort  of  the  particular  length  of  each 
piece  whereof  the  merchants  have  no  account,  nor  is  the  length 
of  each  piece  marked  upon,  or  affixed  to  it. 

When  linnens  are  contented,  the  merchant  is  to  infert  the 
true  and  exaff.  contents,  or  number  of  ells,  in  each  bale,  or 
other  package,  in  the  bill  of  entry.  When  they  are  not  con- 
tented, the  merchant  is  to  infert  in  the  bill  of  entry  the  number 
of  pieces  in  each  bale,  or  other  package  ;  and  likewife  the  total 
quantity  for  which  duty  is  paid. 

Contented  linens  fhort  entered,  ordifferent  in  fort  or  fpecies 
from  the  entry,  are  to  be  feized  ;  and,  if  the  number  of  pieces 
of  not  contented  linnens,  in  any  bale  or  other  package,  exceeds 
the  number  inferted  in  the  warrant,  the  fupernumerary  pieces 
are  to  be  feized  :  if  the  difference  between  the  total  quantity 
of  not  contented  linnens  delivered,  and  the  total  quantity  en- 
tered, be  above  one  ell  for  every  piece,  the  excefs  is  to  be  Hop- 
ped and  fent  to  the  king's  warehoufe  for  the  board's  directions ; 
but,  if  the  faid  difference  be  under  one  ell  in  every  piece,  then 
a  poft-erntry  may  be  admitted. 

The  land-waiters  are  to  open  and  examine  every  parcel  of 
Flemifh  and  Holland  linnens,  and  Silcfia  lawns  andcambricks  ; 
and  at  leaft  one  third  part  of  the  number  of  bales,  or  packs,  of 
all  other  linnens. 

If  the  contents  of  any  package  differ  from  the  contents  in 
the  warrant,  all  the  other  packages  are  to  be  opened  and  care- 
fully examined. 

In  examining  contented  linnens,  care  is  to  betaken  to  mea- 
fure fome  pieces  in  every  package  opened,  to  fee  that  the  mea- 
fure  agrees  with  the  number  of  ells  marked  on  the  piece,  or  on 
the  label. 

Three  or  four  pieces,  at  leaft,  in  every  bale,  or  other  pack- 
age, of  not  contented  linnens,  are  to  be  meafured  ;  one  or  two 
to  be  chofen  by  the  officer,  and  the  like  number  by  the  mer- 
chant, by  which  the  contents  of  the  whole  bale  are  to  be  com- 
puted. In  cafe  of  difptnc,  as  many  more  as  are  neccflary  to 
decide  it,  are  to  be  chofen  and  meafured  by  the  officer  and  mer- 
chant, in  the  manner  above-mentioned. 

No  wrappers  are  to  be  allowed  upon  linnens  in  chefts,  cafks, 
or  fats,  nor  upon  Ruffia  linens. 


The  number  of  archeens  of  Ruffia  linnen  in  every  bale' 
wrappers  included,  is  to  be  inferted  in  the  warrant  by  the  im- 
porter, who  is  to  make  oath  of  the  truth  thereof:  after  ex- 
amination of  the  bales,  to  prevent  concealment,  the  archeens 
are  to  be  reduced  to  Englifh  ells,  by  multiplying  them  by  57: 
and  cutting  off  the  two  laft  figures  in  the  product.  On  f>f- 
picion  of  fraud,  the  officers  are  to  meafure. 

The  contents  of  the  wrappers  of  all  forts  of  linnen  are  to  be 
charged  to  account  in  the  land  waiter's  books  ;  and  duty  is  to 
be  paid  for  them,  becaufe  proper  allowances  are  made  in  an- 
other manner  as  before-mentioned. 

If  any  linnens  are  ufed  as  wrappers,  which  pay  a  hieher  duty 
than  the  linnens  wrapped,  and  are  not  particularly  difUnguifhed 
in  the  warrant,  they  are  to  be  feized. 

The  pieces  of  buckrams,  not  to  exceed  1  5  yards. 

The  pieces  of  bermilions,  not  to  exceed  40  yaids. 

The  half  piece  of  ditto,  not  to  exceed  15  yards. 

The  piece  or  knot  of  bandftring  twill,  is  32  yards, 
rof  caddas,  -.     ,  ^b  yards, 

of  check,  j         I0  yards. 

The  pieced  of  Silcfia  lawn,  \\s>  from 4 to 8  yards. 

/  of  cambiick  and  other  )    \     / 
I      lawns,  \)     I  '  3  yards. 

Of  Flemifh,  or  ~)  about  2  yards  wide,  6  yards  are  a  tick. 
Dutch  ticks,  3  I  yard  wide,   12  are  a  tick. 

No  poft-entry  is  to  pafs  for  contented  lumens,  or  linnens 
rated  by  the  piece,  without  fp;-cial  order  from  the  board. 

When  Englifh  and  Dutch  ells  are  both  inferted  in  the  mer- 
chant's invoice,  the  Englifh  only  are  to  be  regarded. 

The  duties  on  fevcral  forts  of  linnens  differ  according  to  the 
breadth  ;  the  following  limitations  of  bteauth  are,  .herefore  to 
be  particularly  noted,   both  by  the  officer  and  merchant. 

Germany  andeaft  (  narrow,  is  not  above  7-Hths  nf  a  yard, 
country  linen,   t  broad,  above  7~8ths  of  a  yard. 

Ruffia  linen,  $  J*™'  "ot  *b™  ha'f  an,  W^  ell. 

£  broad,  above  half  an  Englifh  ell. 

not  exceeding  i  and  i-8ch. 
Englifh  ells. 

above  1  and  i-8th,  and  under  2  Eng- 
lifh ells.  S 

2  ells,  and  under  3  Englifh  ells. 

3  Englifh  ells,  and  upwards. 
Looking-glafles  in  the  bc-k  of  rates  are  diftinguilhed  by  cer- 
tain numbers,  which  fignify  the  number  of  inches  in  the  breadth 
of  each  glafs. 


Thebreadths  of  Fle- 
mifh and  Dutch 
linnens  are  thus 
limited  for  thedif- 
fercnt  duties, 


The  following  Table  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  diftinguifh  linnens. 


Contented  linnens. 

Not  contented  linnens. 

Names. 

Ufual  lengths,  and  in  what 
meafure  contented. 

Names  of  pieces. 

I     ral 
lengths. 

Englifh  ells. 

Dutch  ells. 

Englifh  ells. 

23 

22 
28 

*7 

26 

52 
26 

19 
28 

7 

28 

28 
28- 

Ifingham  -  -  -  whole  piece  - 
Gentifh       -     -     -     Do.     -     -     - 

fBag  -  Do.  -  -  - 
Hollands,  <  Gulix  -    Do.     -     -     - 

C  Alcumore  Do.  -  -  - 
Borelaps      -     -     -     Do     -     -     - 

Ofnaburgs,  diftinguifhedbyacathe-  } 
rine  wheel,  and  the  word  Ofna-  ( 
burg  ftamped  round  it    -    -    -    J 

Hartfords,  the  word  Hartford  ftamp-  7 
ed  thereon  with  ink     -     -     -      \ 

38  to  40 
42  to  47 

28  to  30 
34  t0  38 

30  to  120 

30  to  IOO 
and  upwards. 

50  to  53 

40  to  65 

40  to  120 

40 

70 

Dutch  barras     - 
HefTens  canvas     - 
Drillings      - 

Dowlafs,  \  ^     "     - 

.   d   'j-i]e    -     - 

/-•     ,•        (.3  qrs.  wide    - 
Garlix,    i  f  ' 

(  |  and  upwarr.; 

Lubcck  duck      -      -     - 

Blue  paper  Silefia's    -     - 

Holland's  duck,    a  bolt  > 

always  pafTed  at    -      J 

Ruffia  failcloth     - 

Bolts  ulualiycomputed  at 

Art.  III.  Mercantile  Terms  proper  to  this  head, — 
none. 

Of  G  O  O  D  S  rated  by  MEASURES  of  capacity,  liquid, 
or  dry. 

Art.T.  Allowances  upon  Delivery. 
Olives  improper  in  large  cafks  are  to  be  gauged,  and  i-3d  of 
the  contents  allowed  for  liquor. 

Eyery     \  HoKihead  (  °^  wme>  which  {hall  be  run  out,  and  not 

above  9  inches  left  therein,  fhall  be  accounted  outs,  and  no 
fubfidy  paid  for  the  fame. 

Art.  II.  Particular  Usages  and  Regulations. 

If  a  merchant  enters  his  wines  filled,  he  pays  duty  only  for 
the  net  wine  contained  in  the  cafk.  and  has  no  allowance  out  of 
the  duties  for  leakage  :  when  wines  are  entered  unfilled,  duty  is 
to  be  paid  for  the  full  contents  of  the  cafk,  though  it  may  want 
confiderably  of  being  fall ;  but  then  the  merchant  is  allowed  12 
per  cent,  out  of  the  duties  for  leakage. 

{Rhenifh  ■> 

d  rencK    »f  j  •     lwi"CS  imP°rted 
Port,  or  Madeira  f     into 
all  other  J 


The  out-  ports  want  more , 
than  1 


^     of  being  full. 


I  59         J 

The  merchant  lofes  by  entering  them  unfilled.  In  general,  if 
any  cafks  of  wine,  imported  into  the  out-ports,  want  much 
more  than  1 -tenth  of  being  full,  'tis  for  the  merchant's  advan- 
tage to  enter  them  filled  ;  otherwife  unfilled. 

Five  flafks,  or  7  and  i-half  betties  of  Florence  wine,  are  to 
be  efteemed  a  gallon.  Five  bottles  of  other  wines,  imported  in 
bottles,  to  be  reckoned  to  a  gallon,  unlefs  the  officers  or  mer- 
chants think  proper  to  meafure. 

Jars  of  oil,  ufually  pafled  at  22,   24,  or  26  gallons. 

A  cheft  of  oil,  ufually  pafTed  at  8  gallons. 

Barrels  of  mum,  pafled  at  48  gallons. 

Kegs  of  fpruce  beer,  at  4  gallons. 
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In  cnfe  of  leakage-  mum  barrels  and  kegs  of  fpruce  beer  may 
be  filled  up,   before  computation  is  made. 

•Tar  barrels  are  to  contain  31  and  i-half  gallons,  and  are  to 
be  filled  up  before  computation  is  made  for  the  duties. 

Awms  of  Rhenifh  wines  are  generally  paffed  at  38  and 
1  -half  gallons. 

Note.  To  meafure  all  forts  of  cafks,fee  the  article  Gauging. 

Art.  III.  Mercantile  Terms  for  quantities. 

A  ton     -------     252  gallons. 

A  pipe     -------     126  gallons. 

An  hogfhead     -----         63  gallons. 

An  awm      ------        42  gallons. 

A  barrel  of  fpruce  C  for  cuftoms,     42  wine  gallons. 

beer  and  mum,      t  for  excife,         32  wine  gallons. 

Of  apples,  tarras,  onions,  &c.   3  bufhels. 

Note.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  faying  here,  that  an  awm 
is  42  gallons,  and  obferving  before  that  awms  of  Rhenifh  are 
paffed  at  38  and  i-half  gallons:  for  the  exact  awm  is  42 
gallons,  or  i-fixth  of  a  ton  ;  but  the  awms  imported  generally 
contain  38  and  1  -half  gallons,  and  muft  be  reduced  to  awms 
of  42  gallons  for  the  duties.  Thus,  the  exact  butt  or  pipe  is 
126  gallons  ;  but  the  butts  and  pipes  imported  contain  fome- 
times  confiderably  more,  and  fometimes  a  good  deal  lefs,  than 
that  quantity.  Obferve  the  fame  diftinction  with  refpect  to 
barrels  of  mum. 

Of  GOODS  rated  by  fuperficial  and  folid  meafure. 

Art.  I.  Allowances, — none. 

Art.  II.  Particular  Usages  and  Regulations. 

If  balks  are  above  8  inches  fquare,  they  are  to  be  accounted 
timber,  and  meafured. 

Five  gally-tiles,  of  5  inches  fquare,  are  efteemed  a  foot. 

Four  gally-tiles,  of  6  inches  fquare,  make  a  foot. 

In  computing  the  contents  of  round  cylindrical  timber,  one- 
fourth  of  the  girt  is  taken  for  the  fide  of  a  fquare,  and  then 
you  proceed  as  if  it  was  fquare  timber. 

Round  conical  timber,  as  mails,  &c.  is  reduced  to  fquare 
timber  by  adding  the  girt,  at  the  large  end,  and  the  girt  at  the 
lefTer  end  together,  and  taking  one-eighth  of  the  fum  for  the  fide 
of  a  fquare. 

Unequal-fided  timber  is  reduced  to  fquare  timber,  by  taking 
one-fourth  of  the  girt  in  the  middle  for  the  fide  of  a  fquare. 

In  meafuring  pyramidical  timber,  where  ends  are  parallelo- 
grams, the  practice  is,  to  take  half  the  fum  of  the  breadths  of 
the  two  ends  for  the  mean  breadth,  and  half  the  fum  of  the 
thicknefles,  for  the  mean  thicknefs ;  and  then  to  multiply  the 
product  of  the  mean  breadth  and  mean  thicknefs  by  the  length. 

Thefe  cuftomary  methods  of  meafuring  timber  deviate  from 
the  true;  but  our  bufinefs  is  to  give  an  account  of  practice. 
Yet  we  fhall  not  be  wanting  to  give  the  complete  theory  of 
menfuration,  under  it's  proper  article. 

Bafket  rods  pay  duty  by  the  bundle,  which  is  to  be  three  feet 
about  the  band  ;  if  the  band,  or  circumference  of  the  bundle, 
exceeds  three  feet,  duty  muft  be  paid  according  to  the  propor- 
tion which  the  area  of  a  circle,  where  the  circumference  is 
three  feet,  bears  to  the  area  of  a  circle  of  any  other  circum- 
ference ;  and  circles  are  in  proportion  to  one  another  as  the 
fquare  of  their  circumferences,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
as  the  fquares  of  their  diameters. 

The  inches  of  wainfcot  boards  are  computed,  in  proportion 
to  their  lengths  and  thicknefles,  according  to  the  following  table. 


c 

9 
6 

1  qr.ot  an  inch 

Half  an  inch. 

3  qrs.of  an  in. 

1  inch. 

\  boards  make 
an  inch. 

2  to  an  inch. 

4  to  3  inches. 

i  to  an  inch. 

16  to  3  inches. 

8  to  3  inches. 

16  to  9  inches. 

4  to  3  inches. 

8  to  an  inch. 

4  to  an  inch. 

8  to  3  inches. 

2  to  an  inch. 

Square  feet  of  Plank  are  reduced  to  folid  feet,  or  loads,  by 
the  following  table. 


Thicknefs  of  plank 

Square  feet  in  a 

Square  feet  in  a 

in  inches. 

folid  foot. 

load. 

4 

3 

150 

3 

4 

200 

2l 

4,8 

24O 

2 

6 

300 

ll 

8 

4OO 

I 

12 

600 

1 

16 

800 

Art.  III.  Mercantile  Terms  for  quantities. 

A  load  of  timber,  or  plank,  is  50  folid  or  cubic  feet. 

A  ton  of  ditto  is  40  cubic  feet. 

By  an  inch  of  wainfeot-board  is  meant  a  wainfeoat-board  12 
feet  long  and  one  inch  thick. 

Every  thing  material  being  thus  collected  in  a  narrow  com- 
pafs,  with  refpect  to  the  afcertaining  the  fpecics  and  quantity  of 
foreign  goods  imported,  we  fhall  proceed  to  other  things,  not 
lefs  necelTary  to  the  merchant. 


It  fometimes  happens  that  goods  upon  delivery  are  found  to 
have  received  damage.  In  this  cafe  the  furveyor  and  land- 
waiters  are  to  make  their  report  on  the  back  of  the  warrant,  and 
return  it  to  the  collector  and  principal  officers,  who  are  then  to 
chufe  two  indifferent  and  experienced  merchants,  to  view  the 
goods,  and  upon  oath  to  determine  the  quantum  of  the  damage. 
Then  the  furveyor  and  land-waiters  certify  that  the  goods  viewed 
by  the  merchants  are  the  fame  for  which  duty  was  paid  :  where- 
upon a  certificate  of  the  whole  proceeding  *  is  made  out,  and 
a  proportional  abatement  of  duty  is  made,  and  repaid  to  the 
merchant,  upon  his  figning  the  receipt. 

*  The  form  of  a  Certificate  of  Damage. 


Fl       We  hereby  certify,  that,  on  the         day  of 
i  '75»» 


Port  of  \ 

A  B  did  enter  and  pay  all  his  majefty's  fubfidies, 
cuftoms,  and  duties,  inwards,  for  tons  of 

in  the  of]  C  D  mafter,  from  and 

the  proper  officers,  appointed  to  attend  the  delivery,  having 
reported  the  fame  to  be  much  damaged  by  fait  water,  wc  there- 
upon chole  E  F  and  G  H,  two  indifferent  merchants,  to  view 
the  faid  and  afcertain  the  damage  they  have 

received.  And  the  faid  E  F  and  G  H,  having  this  Jay  made 
oath  before  us,   that  the  faid  by  reafon  of 

the  faid  damage,  are  diminifhed  in  value  one  third  part ;  which 
being  alio  verified  by  the  certificate  of  the  delivering  officers, 
we  have,  therefore,  this  day  repaid  to  the  faid  A  B  one  third 
part  of  the  duties  by  him  firft  paid.  Dated  at  the  Cuftom- 
houfe,   this 

Colleaor. 
Comptroller. 
E  F,  G  H,  merchants  and  dealers  in  jointly 

make  oath,  that  they  have  viewed  and  carefully  examined 

imported  by 
A  B,  and  found  them  to  be  fo  much  damaged  by  fait- water, 
that,  to  the  bed  of  their  fkill  and  judgment,  the  value  of  the 
faid  goods  appeared  to  be  diminifhed  one  third  part. 

EF. 
GH. 
Sworn  before  1  Collector, 

J  Comptroller. 

If,  upon  delivery  of  foreign  goods,  it  appears  that  the  mer- 
chant, through  inadvertency  or  miftake,  hath  entered  and  paid 
duty  for  a  greater  quantity  than  is  really  imported  and  delivered, 
the  furveyor  and  land-waiters  muft  certify  the  cafe  on  the  war- 
rant, and  return  it  to  the  collector  and  principal  officers ;  who 
thereupon  call  on  the  merchant,  or  his  known  agent,  to  make 
oath  to  the  quantity  received,  and  alfo  of  the  reafon  of  the  over- 
entry  ;  the  truth  whereof  being  confirmed  by  the  certificate  of 
the  delivering  officers,  the  duty  for  the  quantity  over-entered  is 
repaid,  and  the  merchant  gives  a  receipt  for  it  f.  But,  if  due 
proof  be  made  before  the  entry  is  polled  into  the  king's  books, 
the  duty  may  be  repaid  without  all  this  trouble,  as  hath  been 
before  obferved. 

f  The  form  of  a  Certificate  of  Over-Entry. 

Port  of  7      We  do  hereby  certify,  that,  on  the         day  of 

J  175  1,  G  H  did  here  enter  and  pay  his  majefty's 

duties,  inwards,   for  in  the 

C  D  mafter,   from  and  it  appearing  to  us, 

as  well  by  the  certificate  of  the  proper  officers  who  attended 
the  delivery,  as  by  the  affidavit  of  the  faid  G  H,  that  no  more 
than  was  imported  in  and  delivered  out  of 

the  faid  ve/Tel ;  and  that,  confequently,  the  faid  G  H  hath 
over  entered 

We  have,  therefore,  this  day  repaid  the  duties  for  the  faid 
quantity  over-entered.     Dated  at  the  Cuftom-Houfe. 

Collector. 
Comptroller. 

G  H  maketh  oath,  that  no  more  than 

was  imported  in  the  veflel  above-mentioned,  and  that  the  rea- 

fon  of  the  over-entry  was 

GH. 
Sworn  before  us  ?  Collector, 

J  Comptroller. 

J  K.  land-furveyor,  and  J  H,  J  W,  land-waiters,  do  hereby 
certify,  that  no  more  than 

appears  to  us  to  have  been  delivered  out  of  the  faid  veflel;  and 
that  we  have  no  reafon  to  fufpett  any  fraud. 

J  K,   Land-furveyor. 

■J  yy'  >  Land-waiters. 

Cuftom-Houfe,   the         day  of 
Received  of  the  collector  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms,  at  this  port 
the  fum  of  in  full  of  this  over-entry. 


Branches  repaid. 


If  the  goods  imported  be  entitled  to  a  premium  after  entrv 

and  delivery,  the  officers  will  examine  them  carefully,  and  fee 

that  they  be  cleaofed  and  garbled  from  all  dirt,  drofs,  &c.  and 

8  are 
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are  in  good  merchantable  condition,  and  have  all  the  other 
qualifications  required  by  law.  Then  the  true  quantities,  qua- 
lities, circumftanccs  of  importation,  &c.  are  certified  at  large, 
by  the  proper  officers  %.  This  certificate  is  delivered  to  the  im- 
porter j  who,  upon  producing  the  fame  to  the  commiffioncrs, 
or  officers  appointed  by  law  to  pay  the  premium,  will  have  it 
put  in  due  coUrfe  of  payment  accordingly. 

%  The  Form. 

Cultom-Houfe.  '  75K 

Thefe  are  to  certify  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  goods  un- 

/here- 
cvn- 


dcrmentioncd  were  imported  in  the  (hip 
of  is  mailer,  from 

figned  to,  and  entered  by 
day  of  viz. 


the 


which  goods  are  of  the  growth  and  produce  of 
as  appears  to  us  by  a  certificate  under  the  hands  and  feals  of 
dated 
and  the  affidavit  of  the  faid  mafter, 
dated 

Thefe  are  to  certify,  that,  in  purfuance  of  an  aft  of  parlia- 
ment parted  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  prefent  majefty,  intituled, 
An  Aft  for  the  better  prefervation  of  his  majefty 's  woods  in 
America,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  importation  of  na- 
val ftoreS  from  thence,  &c.     We  have  viewed 


and  we  find  the  faid  goods  duly  qualified,  and  intitled  to  the 
reward  and  premium  appointed  by  the  above-faid  ad. 

Portage  is  an  allowance,  or  premium,  paid  to  matters  of 
(hips,  for  making  a  true  report  of  their  cargoes.  To  obtain  it, 
as  foon  as  the  cargo  is  delivered,  and  the  duties  all  paid,  the 
mafter  muft  apply  to  the  land-furveyor,  who  will  give  him  a 
certificate  that  he  has  made  a  true  report,  and  is  duly  intitled  to 
portage  ;  wherein  will  be  alfo  exprcfled  the  amount  of  the 
branches  of  duty  for  the  whole  cargo,  out  of  which  portage  is 
payable.  This  certificate  the  mafter  carries  to  the  collector  and 
comptroller,  who  examine  it,  and  compute  the  amount  of  the 
portage:  then  a  portage  bill  *  is  made  out  and  figned,  and  the 
money  js  paid,  according  to  the  following  rates,  viz. 


ties  inwards,  from  the  collector  and  comptroller  f,  and  proof  is  to 
be  made,  that  the  goods  to  be  exported  arc  the  very  fame  goods 
mentioned  in  the  certificate,  by  the  oaths  of  the  exporter,  and 
the  merchants  through  whofe  hands  they  have  patted.  The  ex- 
porter then  enters  the  goods  outwards,  as  in  the  common  way 
of  exportation  ;  which  fee  under  the  article  Exportation, 
where  whatever  is  eflential  to  the  practical  bufinefs  of  a  mer- 
chant will  be  found.  The  cockct  granted  upon  this  occafion  is 
called  a  certificate  cocket  *,  and  differs  a  little  in  form  from  com- 
mon ovcrfea  cockets.  Notice  of  the  time  of  (hipping  is  to  be 
given  to  the  fearcher,  who  attends  the  (hipping,  examines  and 
afcertains  the  quantity,  and  returns  the  cocket  cndoi  fed,  to  the 
officers  who  granted  it :  all  other  proceedings  atclearing  the  vef- 
fel  arc  the  fame  as  have  been  before  explained. 

f  The  form  of  a  Certificate   of  Payment  of  Duty   In- 
wards. 


Port  of 


*  A  Portage  Bill. 
CD,  mafter  of  the 


from  Genoa, 
_    who  reported  the  day  of 

hath  made  a  true  report,  as  appears  upon  comparing  the  ac- 
counts of  the  delivery  with  his  report,  and  is  duly  intitled  to 
portage.     The  total  amount  of  the 

upon  his  cargo,  being  the  branches  out  of 
which  portage  is  due,  is  pounds 

(hillings  pence 

Land  furveyor. 
The  old  fubfidy,  Sec. 
upon  the  cargo  above-mentioned,  amounts  to 

and  the  portage  for  the 
fame,  after  the  rate  of  per  cent,  is 

Comptroller. 

Cuftom-Houfe,  the         day  of 

Received,  of  the  colledor  of  his  majelty's  cultoms  at  this  port, 
the  fum  of  in  full  of  the 

above 
Portage  Bill.  C  D. 

Rates  of  Portage,  allowed  to  fuch  maftets  of  (hips  who 
make  a  true  report  of  their  cargoes,  without  fraud  orreferve. 


Wines   6  s.    8  d. 
per  cent. 

Currants,  6  s.  8d. 

per  cent. 
Norway  goods,2l. 

per  cent. 
Othergoods,  ios. 
per  cent. 
Note,  that  no 
ten  (hillintrs, 


f  On  the  amount  of  the  old  fubfidy,  i  per 

<  cent,  additional  duty,  and  impofts  on  all 
t      the  wine  imported  in  the  veflel. 

(  On  the  old  fubfidy,  i  per  cent,  and  petty 
I      cultom. 

<  On  the  old  fubfidy  and  petty  cuftom. 

C  On  the  old  fubfidy,  i  per  cent,  additional  du- 
\  ty,  and  petty  cuftom  on  the  whole  cargo, 
portage  bill  is  to  be  paid,  unlefs  it  amounts  to 


Of  Re-Exportation. 

If  foreign  goods  and  merchandizes  be  exported  within  three 
years  from  the  importation,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  the 
matter's  report,,  the  greateft  part  of  the  duties  firft  paid  are  drawn 
back. 

The  general  rule  for  the  drawback,  as  has  been  (hewn  by 
the  examples  of  computation,  is  all  but  the  moiety  of  the  old 
fubfidy  j  but  there  are  feveral  exceptions  to  this,  which  (hall 
be  fully  explained  under  the  article  Drawbacks. 

The  manner  of  proceeding  at  the  cuftom -houfe  in  this  cafe 
is,  that  a  certificate  muft  be  obtained  of  the  payment  of  the  du- 

Voi.  I. 


Cuftom  Houfe, 

the 

day  of 

In  the 

of 

mafter, 

for 

A  H,  merchant. 

Fifteen  hundred  weight  of  German  fteel ;  the  old  fubfidy,  new 

fubfidy,  one-third  and  two-third  fubfidies,  and  fublidy  ( 1 747) 

and  import  1690,  whereof  were  paid  here,  inwards,  per  fe, 

in  the 

mafter,  from 

on  the  day  of  1751 

Collector. 
A  H  maketh  oath,  that  the  contents  7 
of  the  above  certificate  are  true,  J 

AH. 

Note,  it  fometimes  happens,  that,  before  the  goods  are  ex- 
ported, they  pafs  throughtwo  orthree  hands ;  foriullance,  fup- 
pofe  A  H  the  importer,  had  fold  the  above  goods  to  C  D,  who 
lold  them  again  to  W  K,  who  reported  them  ;  in  this  cafe,  the 
oaths  at  the  foot  of  the  certificate  would  ftand  thus: 

A  H  maketh  oath,  that  the  15  C.  wt.  of  German  fteel,  im- 
ported by  him  in  the  and  for  which 
he  paid  duty  on  the  as  is  abovemeiuioned, 
was  by  him  fold  and  delivered  to  C  D,  on  the 

AH. 

C  D  maketh  oath,  that  he  delivered  to  WK,  on  the 

the  15  C«  wt.  of  German  fteel,  which  he 
bought  of  A  H,  on  the 

CD. 

W  K  maketh  oath,  that  the  15  C.  wt.  of  German  fteel,  men- 
tioned in  the  above  certificate,  is  the  very  fame  fteel,  and  no 
other,  which  he  bought  of  C  D,  on  the 

WK. 

•  The  form  of  a  Certificate'Cocket. 

[Three  fhillings  and  fix-pence.] 
Port  of         7     Know  ye   that  Robert  Dewick  hath  regularlv 
Sunderland.  J  entered,  in  the  Falcon  of  this  place,  himfelf  maf- 
ter for  Amfterdam,  1500  pipe-ftaves,  imported  December  1, 
1748,    and  all  duties  inwards  then  paid  per  fe,   in  the  fame 
fhip  from  Dantzick,  as  by  certificate  appears. 

Dated  at  the  Cuftom-Houfe, 
March  7,   1749. 

Some  time  after  the  departure  of  the  veffel,  the  merchant  ex- 
porter may  apply  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  for  the  draw- 
back, who  will  thereupon  make  out  a  debenture  f,  upon  an 
eighteen- penny  ftamp,  containing  a  clear  and  diftincl  narrative 
of  the  whole  proceeding,  with  the  merchant's  oath,  that  the  goods 
are  really  and  truly  exported  to  parts  beyond  the  feas,  and  not 
relanded,  nor  intended  to  be  relanded,  or  brought  on  (hore 
againVand  alfo  the  fearcher's  certificate  of  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  goods,  and  the  time  of  (hipping,  underwrote.  The 
debenture  being  thus  duly  made  out,  and  (worn  to,  the  branches 
of  duty  to  be  repaid  are  endorfed,  the  merchant's  receipt  taken 
below,  and  the  money  due  paid. 

f  The  form  of  a  Debenture  for  Foreign  Goods. 


Port  of 
the 


Thefe  are  to  certify  that  A  H  did  enter  with 


7      Tl 

i    us,  on  the  day  of  '75 '»  10 

mafter,  for 
fifteen  hundred  weight  of  German  Reel ;  the  old 
fubfidy.  new  fubfidy,  one  third  fubfidy,  and  two  thirds  fubii- 
dies,  fubfidy  1 747,  and  import  169c,  were  paid  here,  in- 
wards, per  fe,  in  the  mafter, 
from  on  the  day  of 
175 1,  as  appears  by  certificate  of  the  collector  inwards :  and, 
for  further  manifeitationof  his  juft  dealing  herein,  the  faid 
A  H  hath  this  day  made  oath  of  the  fame  before  us.  Dated 
at  the  Cuftom-Houfe. 

Collector. 
Comptroller. 

Tt  Of 


Of  the  Practical  Business  of  the  Custom-House. 


Of  Exportation. 

When  you  intend  to  export  goods  to  foreign  parts,  write 
tour  bills  of  entry,  in  the  form  below  £.  Go  to  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  and  deliver  them  to  the  colleaor,  or  his  clerk.  The 
duties,  if  any  due,  will  be  computed,  and  demanded;  upon 
payment,  a  cocket  [fee  the  form  ||  J  certifying  the  payment  of 
duty,  or  the  regular  entry  of  the  goods,  if  not  liable  to  duty, 
will  be  delivered  to  you,  which  keep  till  you  intend  to  (hip  the 
ooods.  Before  {hipping,  deliver  the  cocket  to  the  fearcher,  and 
oive  him  notice  of  the  time  when  you  intend  to  fhipthem  ;  for 
no  woods  are  to  be  landed  or  fhipped  but  in  the  prefence  of  a 
proper  officer.  The  fearcher  will  attend  and  examine,  and 
count,  weigh  or  meafure  the  goods ;  which  done,  they  are 
put  on  board,  and  the  fearcher  certifies  the  quantity  fhipped 
on  the  back  of  the  cocket,  which  is  then  returned  to  the  prin- 
cipal officers  with  whom  it  remains  till  the  mafter  comes  to 
clear.  When  the  mafter  comes,  the  cockets  for  all  the  goods 
on  board  are  collected,  and  entered  in  what  is  called  a  report 
outwards  [fee  the  form  below  *]  upon  the  mailer's  declaring 
the  faid  cockets  to  contain  a  true  account  of  his  whole  cargo. 
To  this  report  the  mafter  makes  oath  before  the  collector  and 
comptroller,  pays  his  clearing  charge,  his  cockets  are  deli- 
vered, and  he  is  at  liberty  to  proceed  on  his  voyage. 

X  The  form  of  an  Outward  Entry. 

[Sometimes  6  d.  fometimes  i  s.  is  charged  for  the  colleaor,  for 
writing  thefe  entries,  which  the  merchant  faves  by  writing 
them  himfelf.  J 

March  10,  1751. 
In  the  Swift  B.  B.  Thomas  Hall  mailer,  for  Dort, 

John  Long. 


rant  [fee  the  form  below  f]  is  made  out,  and  delivered  to  the 
furveyor,  who  places  a  tidefman  on  board,  to  take  an  account 
of  the  chalders  fhipped.  The  intended  number  of  chalders 
being  fhipped,  the  tidefman  returns  the  warrant  to  the  fur- 
veyor, who  examines,  certifies,  and  returns  it  to  the  officers 
who  grant  it,  with  whom  it  remains  till  the  mafter  comes  to 
clear  ;  and  then  the  entries,  cocket,  and  report  are  made  out, 
in  the  fame  form  and  manner  as  is  before  explained. 

-f-  The  form  of  a  Warrant  of  Sufferance   for  fhipping 
Coals  intended  for  Exportation. 

[Fee  included  in  the  report  outwards.] 

March  7*  17;!. 
In  the  Mermaid,  B.  B.  Robert  Say,  mafter,  for  Amfterdam, 
the  mafter  co  chalders  of  coals, 

(duties  depofited)  to  be  fhipped,  but  not  exported  till  further 
order. 


To  the  furveyor. 


Comptroller. 
Colleaor. 


IL 
No  1,  to  3. 


80  Chalders  of  coals. 
400  Pieces,  containing  380  C.  wt.  of  lead. 
3  Bales,  containing  50  pieces  of  baiz. 


)|  The  form  of  an  Over-sea  Cocket* 

[Three  fhillings  and  fix-pence.] 

Port  of  7      Know  ye,  that  John  Long,  Br.  hath  here  paid 

Sunderland.J    his  majefty's  over-fea  duty  for  80  chalders  of 

coals,  and  400  pieces,  containing  380  C.  wt.  of  lead;  and 

hath  alfo  entered  free  three  bales,  containing  50  pieces  of  baiz, 

in  the  Swift  of  Stockton,  Thomas  Hall,  mafter,  for  Dort. 


Dated  at  the  Cuftom-Houfe 
this  1  oth  of  March,  1751. 


Colleaor. 
Comptroller. 


•  The  form  of  a  Report  Outwards. 

fDeputies  fees  2  s.  6d.  for  a  Britifh  man,  and  3  s.  4d.  for  a 
foreigner ;  nothing  more  due  to  the  colleaor,  or  any  other 
officer.] 


Outwards. 
Port  of 


Of 


In  the  fhip 
built,  property  all  about  tons 

Wjth  nien  of  which  ||  men 

and  befides  a  man  mafter  for  this 

prefent  voyage  to  in 

I  do  fwear,  that  the  entry  above  written,  now  tendered  and 
fubferibed  by  me,  is  a  jult  report  of  the  name  of  my  (hip,  it's 
burden,  built,  property,  number  and  country  of  mariners,  the 
prefent  mafter,  and  voyage:  and  that  it  further  contains  a  true 
account  of  my  lading,  with  the  particular  marks,  numbers, 
quantity,  quality,  and  property  of  all  the  goods  and  merchan- 
dizes in  my  faid  fhip,  to  the  belt  of  my  knowledge  or  belief: 
and  that  I  will  not  luffer  to  be  relanded,  in  any  part  of  Great- 
Britain,  any  certificate  goods  which  I  have  on  board,  nor  take 
in  any  more  goods  for  this  prefent  voyage,  without  duly  en- 
tering and  adding  the  fame  to  this  report. 

So  help  me  God. 
Sworn  before  us  the  7  Colleaor. 

day  of  i  Comptroller. 

"the  articles  of  goods  exported,  which  arc  liable  to  duty,  or 
intitled  to  bounty,  are  but  few  ;  and  the  quantities  are  deter- 
mined either  by  number,  weight,  or  dry  meafure  :  as  there- 
fore, the  manner  of  afcertaining  the  quantities  muft  be  very 
plain  and  evident,  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  on  that  fub- 
jcct  ;  only  let  it  be  noted,  that,  when  merchants  make  juft  en- 
tries of  their  goods,  they  are  to  be  at  no  charge,  in  the  open- 
ing, examining,  weighing,  mcafuring,  or  repacking  the  goods  ; 
all  which  arc  to  be  done  at  the  officers  charge. 

What  has  been  faid  contains  the  regular  method  of  entering 
ooods  outwards,  as  prefenbed  by  law  ;  but  the  practice  at  Sun- 
derland, with  refptet  to  coals  is  fomewhat  different. 

Before  any  coals  are  fhipped,  you  muft  go  to  the  cuftom- 
houfe  and  make  a  depofit  in  the  collector's  hands  of  the  duty 
oi  fo  many  chalders  as  you  intend  to  fhip :   whereupon  a  war- 


Mafters  who  clear  over-fea  with  coals,  fometimes  find  them- 
felves  obliged  to  deliver  their  cargoes  in  England ;  in  which 
cafe  they  port  the  coal-duty  at  the  port  of  delivery;  the  over- 
fea  duty,  therefore,  is  to  be  repaid  ;  and,  to  obtain  an  order 
for  repayment,  they  muft  firft  apply  to  the  collector  and  comp- 
troller of  the  landing-port  for  a  certificate  of  the  payment  of  the 
over-fea  duty.  [See  the  form  below  %.]  Then,  before  the 
collector,  comptroller,  or  other  perfon  properly  authorized, 
they  muft  make  an  affidavit  according  to  the  form  *.  This  affi- 
davit, together  with  the  return  or  certificate  of  delivery  upon 
the  coaft,  and  alfo  the  certificate  of  the  payment  of  the  over- 
fea  duty  are  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  any  perfon  who  has  a 
correfpondent  at  London,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  the  board 
of  cuftoms;  who,  if  the  proof  appears  to  be  clear  and  fatif- 
factory,  will  fend  orders  to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the 
port  where  the  over-fea  duty  was  paid,  to  permit  the  like  quan- 
tity of  coals  to  be  exported  duty  free ;  upon  the  receipt  of  which 
orders,  and  the  application  of  the  proper  perfon,  they  generally 
repay  the  duty. 

+  The  form  of  a  Certificate  of  payment  of  the  Over-Sea 
Duty,  necefTary  to  obtain  repayment,  when  coals  have  been 
delivered  coaft-wife. 

[One  fhilling  was  ufually  taken   for  the  colleaor,  who  may 
give  the  certificate  gratis.] 

Port  of         7      We  hereby  certify,  that  Richard  Gray  did,  on 
Sunderland,  j    the  8th  of  March,  1751,  pay  his  majefty's  over- 
feaduty  at  this  port,  for  60  chalders  of  coals,  Newcaftle  mea- 
fure, in  the  Sea-Horfe  of  this  place,  himfelf  mafter,  for  Sche- 
dam. 

Colleaor, 
Comptroller. 
Goods  exported,  900 1. 
Coals  exported,    900 1. 


Dated  at  the  Cuftom  Houfe, 


1800I. 


•  Affidavit  of  the  identity  of  the  Coals  entered  over-fea, 
but  delivered  in  England. 

[This  bufinefs  is  not  reftrained  to  officers ;  mafters  may  apply 
to  fuch  perfons,  properly  authorized,  as  they  find  to  work 
the  cheapeft.] 

Richard  Gray  maketh  oath,  That  the  60  Chalders  of  coals, 
Newcaftle  meafure,  delivered  at  Lynn,  out  of  the  Sea-Horfe 
of  Sunderland,  himfelf  mafter,  and  which  made  out  thefe  130 
Chalders  Winchefter  meafure,  are  the  very  ame  coals  fer 
which  he  paid  his  majefty's  over-fea  duties  at  Sunderland, 
the  8th  day  of  March,  1751,  in  the  fame  fhip,  himfelf  mafter, 
for  Schedam,  as  appears  by  certificate  of  the  proper  officer, 
annexed;  and  that  no  part  thereof  was,  direaly  or  indireaiy, 
landed  or  difcharged  in  foreign  parts.  And  this  deponent 
further  maketh  oath,  that  he  is  a  natural-born  fubjea  of 
Great-Britain ;  that  he  never  yet  received  any  allowance 
for  the  duties  of  the  above  coals  ;  and  that  he  hath  no 
bonds,  become  forfeited  to  the  crown,  Handing  out  undif- 
charged. 
Sworn  before,  &c.  R.  G. 

When  goods  intitled  to  bounty  are  exported,  the  merchant 
(after  entering  them,  and  taking  out  a  cocket  as  before  directed) 
is  to  give  bond  for  the  exportation  ;  and  the  officers  ought  to 
be  more  than  ordinarily  careful  and  exact  in  taking  the  quan- 
tities, and  examining  whether  the  goods  have  all  the  legal  re- 
quifites  to  entitle  them  to  bounty.  When  the  fhip  is  failed, 
and  clear  of  the  coaft,  the  exporter  may  apply  to  the  collector 
and  comptroller  for  the  debenture  ;  which  being  duly  figned, 
the  bounty  will  be  paid  him  immediately  at  the  port,  if  there 
be  money  on  the  proper  branches  :  but  if  there  be  not,  the  de- 
benture will  be  delivered  to  him,  and  he  muft  apply  for  pay- 
ment at  London  [fee  forms  of  debentures  both  for  bounties  and 
4  draw- 


Of  the  Practical  Business  of  the  Custom-House. 


drawbacks  *.]  The  tenour  of  all  debentures  is  much  the  fame; 
(o  that,  though  there  be  feveral  articles  of  goods  intitled  to 
bounties  and  drawbacks,  the  fpecimens  given  may  fufficc,  both 
to  give  merchants  a  general  notion  of  the  manner  of  proceed- 
ing, and  to  enable  officers  to  make  out  proper  debentures  in  all 
other  cafes. 

*  A  Corn  Debenture. 

[No  fee  ] 
Port  of  7     Thefe  are  to  certify,  that  I 

J   (hipped  for  in  the  a 

Britifh  (hip,  whereof  the  mailer,  and 

two-thirds  of  the  mariners,  are  his  majefly's  fubjefls, 

Wincheller  meafure,  and  that 
the  price  of  of  the  meafure  aforefaid, 

in  the  pore  Of  the  laft  market-day,  did  not 

exceed 

Witnefs  my  hand  the 

maketh  oath,  that  the  corn  herein  men- 
tioned is  not  relanded,  or  intended  to  be  rclanded,  in  Great- 
Britain  or  the  iflands  of  Guernfey  or  Jerfey. 

maketh  oath,  the  contents  of  the  certificate 
abovementioned  are  true. 

Bond  is  taken  in  penalty  of  that  the 

corn  abovementioned  (the  danger  of  the  feas  excepted)  (hallbe 
exported  into  parts  beyond  the  feas,  and  not  be  again  landed 
in  the  kingdom  of  Great- Britain,  or  the  idands  of  Guernfey 
or  Jerfey. 

The  corn  abovementioned,  viz. 

was  (hipped  in  the  faid  (hip,  the 

day  of 

Landwaiter, 
Searcher. 

The  veflel  abovementioned  is 

mailer,  and  two-thirds  of  the  mariners  his  majelly's  fubje&s. 

The  money  to  be  paid  for  the  corn  within"! 
mentioned,  purfuant  to  an  adt  of  par-  ( 
liament  for  encouraging  the  exportation  j 
of  corn,  amounts  to    -     ....     J 

Colleaor, 
Comptroller. 

When  there  is  not  money  at  the  port,  the  collector  certifies 
accordingly,  and  then  delivers  the  debenture  to  the  exporter, 
who  applies  to  thecommiflioners  of  the  cuftoms  for  payment, 
and  their  fecretary  thereupon  endorfes  an  order  to  the  receiver- 
general  to  pay  it  in  a  limited  time. 

As  the  bounties  on  corn  exported  are  very  confiderable,  that 
article  has  been  thought  worthy  of  fome  particular  regulations, 
with  refpect  to  the  fhipping  it;  which  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
note. 

When  a  merchant  fignifies  his  intention  to  fhip  corn,  in- 
titled  to  bounty,  entries  are  not  pofted  immediately,  and  a 
cocket  granted,  as  is  ufually  done  for  other  goods;  but  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller  grant  a  fufferance  to  fhip  the  intended 
quantity,  directed  to  the  patent- fearcher,  furvcyor  and  land- 
waiter,  who  are  to  attend  the  meafuring  and  fhipping  thereof 
A  round  ftrike  is  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  meafuring  the  corn,  the 
middle  whereof  is  to  be  entered  upon  the  edge  of  the  bufhel  or 
meafure,  and  it  is  to  be  pafled  over  the  top  of  the  bufhel  with  a 
fwift  circular  motion  :  and,  for  expedition's  fake,  a  tub,  con- 
taining four  Winchefter  bufhels,  may  alfo  be  ufed  in  the  ad- 
meafurement.  When  the  corn  is  meafured  and  (hipped,  the 
quantity  and  quality  are  to  be  indorfed  on  the  fufferance,  which 
is  to  be  returned  to  the  collector.  The  exporter  is  then  to  cer- 
tify the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  corn  fhipped,  in  writing,  un- 
der his  hand  ;  which  certificate  is  to  be  verified  by  the  oath  of 
one  or  more  creditable  perfons ;  whereupon  bond  is  to  be  given 
for  exporting  the  corn,  and  for  bringing  a  certificate  of  the 
landing  thereof  beyond  feas  :  then  entries  are  to  be  pafled,  and 
a  cocket  in  due  form  delivered  to  the  merchant,  who  is  to  en- 
dorfe  the  quantity  of  corn  fhipped  thereon,  before  the  fhip  is 
cleared. 

The  regulations  for  malt  are  fomewhat  different.  Malt  may 
be  entered  at  once,  without  a  previous  fufferance,  and  bond 
may  be  given  at  the  time  of  entry.  It  is  then  to  be  meafured 
and  fhipped,  as  it  comes  to  hand.  If  the  quantity  to  be  fhipped 
be  greater  than  the  quantity  entered,  the  merchant  muff  make 
a  frefh  entry,  and  give  a  frefh  bond  j  if  lefs,  the  quantity  fhort- 
fhipped  is  to  be  endorfed  by  the  merchant  in  the  bond,  a  proper 
exception  being  made  in  the  condition  of  fuch  bonds  for  that 
purpofe. 

The  barley  to  be  made  into  malt  for  exportation  is  entered 
with  the  excife  officers,  and  their  certificates  of  the  quantity 
are  to  be  annexed  to  the  debenture.  The  bounty  is  to  be  al- 
lowed for  half  as  much  more  barley  as  was  fteeped  ;  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  the  bounty  is  3  s.  gd.  per  quarter  upon  the 
barley  fteeped. 

No  fees  are  to  be  taken  for  debentures,  difpatches,  or  any 
other  matters  relating  to  the  exportation  of  corn. 

When  the  price  of  wheat  is  from  46  s.  to  50  s.  a  quarter,  no 
bounty  is  to  be  allowed. 


When  wln-at  and  rye  mixed  are  exported,  bounty  is  to  be  paid 
as  if  the  whole  quantity  was  rye. 

Flour  exported  is  to  be  weighed,  and  not  meafured  ;  448  lb. 
is  to  be  allowed  to  a  quarter.  Jt  may  be  weighed  and  fhipped, 
as  it  comes  from  the  mill ;  or  the  bran  may  be  feparated,  and 
the  fine  flour  only  weighed  and  fhipped,  as  the-  merchant  chufes. 
Weighing  porters  are  to  aflift  in  fhipping  flour,  without  charge 
to  the  met  chants. 

No  bounty  is  to  be  allowed  on  corn  exported  for  the  ufe  of 
his  majefly's  garrifons,  nor  on  corn  fhipped  on  board  fhips  for 
Newfoundland,  or  any  other  place,  for  brewing  beer,  baking 
bread,  for  the  voyage. 

Ships  trading  to  the  Mediterranean  muft  be  provided  with 
Mediterranean  pafles  from  the  admiralty.  The  (teps  neceflary 
to  be  taken  for  obtaining  them  are  thefe  :  the  furveyor  of  the 
port  where  the  fhip  lies  muft  go  on  board,  and  examine  and  fur- 
vey  her,  and  mufter  the  feamen  ;  then  he  is  obliged  to  certify,  un- 
der his  hand  in  writing,  to  the  colledor  of  the  port,  the  burdeii 
and  built  of  the  veflel,  the  number  of  men,  diflinguifhing  na- 
tives and  foreigners,  the  number  of  guns,  what  fort  of  veflel 
fhe  is,  &c.  The  collector,  having  received  this,  propofes  an 
affidavit,  to  be  figned  and  fwoin  to  by  the  mafter,  which  con- 
tains all  the  foregoing  particulars,  and  likewife  the  name  of 
the  veflel,  mafler,  and  port  bound  to,  the  time  when,  ariJ 
place  where,  (he  was  built ;  to  which  is  added,  that  lhe  is  of 
Britifh  property  :  that  her  laft  pafs  was  delivered  up;  and  that 
the  mafter  has  delivered  up  all  the  paflls  he  ever  had  before. 
This  affidavit  is  tranfmitted  to  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty, 
who  thereupon  fends  down  a  pafs,  and  a  bond  for  delivering  it 
up,  after  the  voyage  is  performed.  The  bond,  being  duly  exe- 
cuted, is  returned  to  the  admiralty,  and  the  pafs  is  delivered  to 
the  mafter. 

Ships  are  not  permitted  to  trade  to  the  Britifh  plantations,  or 
colonies,  until  proof  be  made  upon  oath,  by  one  or  more  of  the 
owners,  that  the  fhip  is  Britifh  built,  and  Britifh  property,  and 
the  mafter,  and  at  leaft  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  Britifh; 
and  that  no  foreigner,  directly  or  indirectly,  hath  any  intereft 
therein. 

After  which  the  fhip  is  to  be  regiftered,  and  a  certificate  there- 
of delivered  to  the  mafter.  Bond  is  alfo  to  be  given,  with  one 
fufficient  fecurity,  in  the  penalty  of  1000 1,  if  the  veflel  be  under 
100  tons,  or  in  2000 1.  if  the  veflel  be  above  that  burden  ;  that, 
if  any  of  the  goods  of  the  produce  of  the  faid  plantations,  enu- 
merated in  feveral  acts  of  parliament,  betaken  onboard,  they 
fhall  be  brought  by  the  faid  fhip  to  Great-Britain,  and  there 
landed. 

This  bond  may  be  given  either  in  Great- Britain,  or  in  the 
plantations,  and  a  certificate  of  the  delivery  muft  be  produced  in 
18  months  from  the  date  of  the  bond. 

Rice  and  ftigar  may  be  carried  directly  from  the  plantations  to 
any  foreign  ports  fouthward  of  Cape  Finifterre,  upon  obtain- 
ing proper  licences,  and  under  certain  regulations:  for  the 
knowledge  whereof  there  is  no  great  occafion  in  the  out-ports  : 
and,  therefore,  we  fhall  refer  that  matter  to  the  bufinefs  of  the 
port  Of  London,  which  we  fhall  treat  of  under  the  article 
Custom-House. 

According  to  this  order  of  proceeding,  we  fhall,  in  regard 
to  the  out- ports,  give  the  forms,  precedents,  and  inftructions  for 
the  execution  of  every  branch  of  the  bufinefs  of  that  revenue; 
and  fully  fhew  the  method  of  granting,  making  out,  entering, 
and  executing  the  proper  difpatches,  and  other  inftruments ;  alfo 
of  keeping  and  making  out  the  feveral  books  of  accounts  relating 
to  this  branch  of  his  majefly's  revenue  ;  and  the  manner  how 
every  other  part  of  each  branch  is  to  be  performed  by  the  refpec- 
tive  officers. — In  a  word,  the  whole  upon  this  part  of  our  defigrt 
will  fully  explain  and  illuftrate  the  nature  of  the  office  of  a  col- 
lector, cuftomer,  comptroller,  fearcher,  furveyor,  land-waiter, 
coaft-v.aiter,  tide- furveyor,  tide-waiter,  &c.  directing  how  each 
of  them  are,  in  their  refpective  ftations,  to  execute  the  feveral 
laws  of  the  cuftoms,  and  neither  to  fuffer  the  crown  to  be  in- 
jured, nor  the  trading  fubject  to  be  oppreffed. 

Thefe  points  will  appear,  at  the  conclufion  of  every  letter* 
after  the  duties;  and  alfo  under  the  general  heads  of  cuftoms, 
importation,  exportation,  drawbacks,  bounties,  fubfidies,  and  all 
fuch  articles  as  are  a  proper  analyfis  of  this  branch  of  the  public 
revenue ;  which  articles  will  be  duly  referred  to  from  time  to 
time. 

What  we  have  hitherto  faid,  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  trans- 
acting bufinefs  at  the  Cuftom-Houfe,  relates,  asobferved,  chief- 
ly to  the  out-ports,  though  there  ought  to  be  no  variation  from 
that  of  London.  And,  to  the  end  that  the  whole  bufinefs  of  thefe 
ports,  together  with  that  of  the  coafting  part,  may  be  thoroughly 
entered  into,  we  fhall,  at  the  end  of  every  letter,  where  we  re- 
prefent  the  duties,  continue  to  give  a  connected  fyftem  of  the 
practice  of  the  cuftoms,  as  well  in  refpect  to  what  regards  the 
port  of  London  as  the  other  ports. 

Wherefore,  at  prefent,  we  fhall  only  further  obferveupon  this 
fubject,  that,  although  the  laws  direct  what  duties  fhall  be  paid, 
what  penalties  inflicted,  and  fome  particular  requifites  that  muft 
be  performed  ;  yet  they  are  almoft  entirely  filent  as  to  the  man- 
ner and  method  of  levying  and  accounting  for  the  duties,  and 
of  performing  and  executing  of  all  other  requifites  and  regula- 
tions which  are  neceflary  to  be  obferved,  for  the  greater  fecurity 
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of  the  merchant,  and  the  better  to  afcertain  and  fecure  his  ma- 
jefty's  revenue. 

An  i  as  form  and  method  areeffential  to  the  due  execution  of 
all  bufinefs  in  general  ;  fo  uniformity  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in 
that  of  the  cultoms,  becaufe  it  is  to  be  performed  at  different 
-  places,  and  by  d'fferent  perfons ;  who  being  only  fo  many  tranf- 
actors  of  the  fame  kind  of  bufinefs,  ought  not  only  to  execute 
it,  but  rentier  an  account  of  all  their  proceedings,  in  the  fame 
manner  and  form  j  and  therefore  we  fhall,  through  the  courfe 
of  thisdcfign,  interfperfe  fuch  inftru£Hons  and  examples,  as,  it 
is  humbly  apprehended,  will  fully  (hew  the  method  of  executing 
the  bufinefs  of  each  refpetfive  officer  with  uniformity  through- 
out the  whole :  which,  together  with  all  the  other  matter  we  fhall 
incorporate,  will  make  a  complete  fyftem  of  the  whole  bufinefs 
of  the  Britifh  cuftoms,  and  that  in  a  method  more  familiar  and 
intelligible  to  officers,  merchants,  and  gentlemen,  who  are  de- 
iirous  to  become  matters  of  this  great  branch  of  the  revenue, 
than  was  ever  done  before. 

Certain  Rules  Orders,  Directions,  and  Allowances, 
for  the  advancement  of  trade,  and  encouragement  of  the  mer- 
chant ;  as  alfo  for  the  regulating  as  well  of  the  merchants  in 
making  of  due  entries  and  juft  payments  of  their  cuftoms,  as 
of  the  officers  in  all  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  in  the  faithful 
difchargeof  theirduty  :  annexed  to  the  Book  of  Rates  referred 
to  in  ihe  act  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  paffed  anno  12  Car. 
II.  cap.  4. 

I. 
Every  merchant  fhall  have  free  liberty  to  break  bulk  in  any 
port  allowed  by  the  law,  and  to  pay  cuftom  and  fubfidy  for  no 
more  than  he  fhall  enter  and  land  ;  provided  that  the  mailer  or 
purfer  of  every  fuch  fhip  fhall  fir  ft  make  declaration  upon  oath, 
before  any  two  principal  officers  of  the  port,  of  the  true  contents 
of  his  fhip's  lading:  and  fhall  likewil'e  after  declare,  upon  his 
oath,  before  the  cuftomer,  colle&or,  comptroller,  or  furveyor, 
or  two  of  thern,  £t  the  next  port  of  this  kingdom,  where  his  fhip 
fhall  arrive,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  landed  at  the 
other  port,  where  bulk  was  firft  broken,  and  to  whom  they  did 
belong. 

5  II. 

All  foreign  goods  and  merchandizes  (except  wines,  currants, 
and  wrought  filks)  firft  imported,  fhall  be  again  exported  by  any 
merchant,  within  three  years  (as  by  the  7th  Geo.  I,  cap.  21. 
§  10.)  and  fuch  merchant  or  merchants  as  fhall  export  any  fuch 
foreign  goods  or  merchandizes  (except  as  before  excepted) 
/hall  have  allowance,  and  be  repaid  by  the  officer  which  re- 
ceived the  fame,  the  one  moiety  of  the  fubfidy  which  was  paid 
at  the  firft  importation  of  fuch  foreign  goods  and  merchandizes, 
or  any  part  thereof,  fo  as  due  proof  be  firft  made,  by  certificate 
from  the  officers,  of  the  due  encry  and  payment  of  the  cuflom 
and  fubfnly  of  all  fuch  foreign  goods  and  merchandizes  inwards, 
together  with  theoathof  the  merchant's  importing  and  exporting 
the  fame,  affirming  the  truth  thereof,  and  the  name  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  fearcher,  or  under- fearcher,  in  the  port  of  London,  and 
of  the  fearcher  of  any  other  the  out-ports,  teflifying  the  fhipping 
thereof  to  be  exported.  After  all  which  duly  performed,  in  man- 
ner before  exprefTed,  the  moiety  of  the  fubfidy,  firft  paid  inwards, 
fhall,  without  any  delay  or  reward,  be  repaid  unto  fuch  mer- 
chant or  merchants  who  do  export  fuch  goods  and  merchandizes, 
within  one  month  after  demand  thereof:  as  alfo  the  whole  ad- 
ditional duty  of  filks,  linnen,  and  tobacco,  in  manner  as  before 
is  directed. 

The  like  regulations  for  repayment  of  the  new  fubfidy,  9  and 
10  Will.  III.  cap.  27.  §  17. 

III. 
And,  if  there  be  any  agreement  now  in  force,  which  was 
formerly  made  by  the  late  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  and  fub- 
fidies,  with  the  merchant- ftrangers,  or  their  factors,  or  fhall 
hereafter  be  ma  le  by  any  commiffioners  or  farmers  of  the  cuf- 
toms and  fubfidies,  or  any  other  power  (except  by  confent  of 
parliament)  with  any  merchant  or  merchant-ftrangers,  or  their 
factors,  for  any  foreign  goods  or  merchandizes  to  be  brought 
into  the  port  of  London,  or  any  other  port  or  haven  of  this  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain,  and  to  be  exported  again  by  way  of 
compofition  ;  all  other  merchants,  being  his  majefty's  fubjecls, 
fhall  be  admitted  into  the  fame  compofition,  and  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  any  other  privilege  vvhatfoever,  granted  to  the  ftran- 
ger  by  any  private  agreement,  or  compofition  under  the  fame 
conditions,  and  with  the  fame  reftriction,  as  fhall  be  made  with 
the  merchant-ftrangcr. 

IV. 
Every  merchant,  as  well  Britifh  as  ftranger,  that  fhall  fhip 
and  export  any  kind  of  wines,  which  formerly  have  paid  all  the 
duties  of  tonnage  inwards,  fhall  haverepaid,  or  allowed  tmto  them, 
all  the  duties  of  tonnage  paid  inwards  :  except  to  the  Britifh  man 
20  s.  the  ton,  and  except  to  thcftranp;er  25  s.  the  ton,  upon  clue 
pto  A  of  the  due  entry  and  payment  of  the  tonnage  inwards,  and 
of  the  fhipping  thereof  to  be  exported,  to  be  made  in  manner  as 
in  the  fecond  article  is  mentioned  and  exprefTed. 

V. 

If  any   merchant,    denizen   or  ftrangT,    fhall    export    any 

Spanifh  or  foreign  wools,  he  fhall  have  liberty  fotodo,  with  this 

further  condition,  that  fuch  Spanifh,  or  other  foreign  wools  what- 

foever,  be  not  exported  in  any  other  fhip  or  veficl  whatfocver, 


with  intent  to  be  carried  beyond  the  feas,  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  Great-Britain,  than  only  in  Britifh  fhipping,  upon  pain  of 
confifcation. 

VI. 
Every  merchant,  as  well  Britifh,  as  ftranger,  which  fhall  fhip 
or  export  any  currants,  which  formerly  were  duly  entered,  and 
paid  the  fubfidy  and  cuftom  inwards,  fhall  have  allowed  or  re- 
paid unto  them  refpeclively,  all  the  cuftom  and  fubfidies  paid 
inwards  for  the  fame  (except  eighteen  pence  for  every  hundred 
weight  to  the  ftranger)  upon  due  proof  of  the  due  entry  and 
payment  of  the  cuftom  and  fubfidy  thereof  inwards,  and  of  the 
fhipping  thereof  to  be  exported,  to  be  made  in  manner  as  in 
the  fecond  article  is  declared. 

Vlh 
If  any  merchant,  having  duly  paid  all  duties  inwards  for  fo- 
reign goods,  in  regard  of  bad  fales,  fhall  be  enforced  to  keep 
the  fame,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  his  hands,  after  the  fpace  of 
three  years  (as  by  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §  10.)  fhall  be  elapfed  ; 
in  this  cafe,  he,  or  any  other  perlon,  is  to  be  permitted  to 
fhip  the  fame  out  for  the  parts  beyond  the  feas  (if  they  think 
fit),  without  payment  of  any  fubfidy  for  the  fame  outwards, 
upon  due  proof  that  the  fame  was  duly  entered,  and  fubfidy  paid 
inwards. 

V11I. 
Every  merchant  bringing  in  any  fort  of  wines  into  this  king- 
dom, by  way  of  merchandize,  who  fhall  make  due  entries  of 
the  fame  in  the  Cuftom-Houfe,  fhall  be  allowed  12  per  cent, 
for  leakage. 

IX. 
Every  hogfhead  of  wine  which  fhall  be  run  out,  and  not  full 
(even  inches  or  above,  left  therein  ;  and  every  butt,  or  pipe,  not 
above  nine  inches ;   fhall  be  accounted  for  outs,  and  the  mer- 
chant to  pay  no  fubfidy  for  the  fame. 

X. 
If  any  wines  fhould  prove  corrupt  and  unmerchantable,  and 
fit  for  nothing  but  to  diftil  into  hot-waters,  or  to  make  vinegar, 
then  every  owner  of  fuch  wines  fhall  be  abated  in  the  fubfidy, 
according  to  fuch  his  damage  in  thefe  wines,  by  the  difcretion  of 
the  collectors  of  the  cuftoms,  and  one  of  the  principal  officers  : 
but  by  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  §  1.  repealed. 

XI. 
If  any  tobacco,  or  other  goods  or  merchandize,  brought  into 
this  kingdom,  fhall  receive  any  damage  by  falt-water,  or  other- 
wife,  fo  that  the  owner  thereof  fhall  be  prejudiced  in  the  faJe  of 
fuch  goods,  the  principal  officers  of  the  Cuftom-Houfe,  or  any 
two  of  them,  whereof  the  collector  for  the  time  being  to  be  one, 
fhall  have  power  to  chufe  two  indifferent  merchants,  experienced 
in  the  value  of  fuch  goods,  who,  upon  vifiting  the  faid  goods, 
fhall  certify  and  declare,  upon  their  corporal  oaths  firft  admini- 
ftred  by  the  faid  officers,  what  damage  fuch  goods  have  received, 
and  are  leffened  in  their  true  value,  and,  according  to  fuch  da- 
mage in  relation  to  the  rates  fet  on  them  in  this  book,  the  faid 
officers  are  to  make  a  proportionable  abatement  unto  the  mer- 
chant, or  owner,  of  the  fubfidy  due  for  the  fame.  But,  by 
12  Ann.  cap.  8.  §  8,  10.  and  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §  4.  repealed  as 
to  tobacco. 

XII. 
The  merchant-ftrangers,  who,  according  to  the  rates  and 
values  in  the  Book  of  Rates  contained,  do  pay  double  fubfidy 
for  lead,  tin,  and  woollen  cloths,  fhall  alfo  pay  double  cuftom 
for  native  manufactures  of  wool,  or  part  wool ;  and  the  faid 
ftrangers  are  to  pay  for  all  other  goods,  as  well  *  inwards  as 
outwards,  rated  to  pay  the  fubfidy  of  poundage,  three-pence  in 
the  pound,  or  any  other  duty  payable  by  charta  mercatoria,  be- 
fides  the  fubfidy. 

*  This  is  the  duty  called  petty  cuftoms. 


But,  by  25  Car.  II.  cap.  6.  §  1,  2,  3.  and  9  Ann.  cap.  6. 
§  3,  5.  repealed  as  to  goods  imported. 

Note,  Charta  mercatoria,  which  was  firft  granted  by  31  Edw.  I. 
was  confirmed  by  27  Edw.  III.  cap.  26  and  the  duty  of  three- 
pence per  pound  thereby  granted,  directed  to  be  computed  by  the 
contents  of  the  goods,  according  to  the  oath  of  the  importer,  or 
letters  of  credence,  without  unfealmg,  or  opening;  upon  penalty 
of  imprifonment  by  the  officers,  and  quadruple  damages  to  the 
party  grieved,  and  as  much  to  the  king. 
XIII. 

That  the  merchants  trading  in  the  pert  of  London  have  free 
liberty  to  lade  and  unlade  their  goods  at  any  the  lawful  keys  and 
places  of  fhipping  and  lading  of  goods,  between  the  Tower  of 
London  and  London-Bridge,  and  between  fun-rifing  and  (un- 
letting, from  the  10th  day  of  September  to  the  10th  day  of  March  j 
and  between  the  hours  of  fix  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  fix 
of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  from  the  10th  day  of  March  to  the 
10th  day  of  September,  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  refpeftive 
officers  appointed  to  attend  the  lading  and  unlading  goods:  and 
fuch  officer  as  fhall  refufe,  upon  due  calling,  to  be  prefent,  he 
fhall  forfeit  for  every  default  five  pounds,  one  moiety  to  the  king, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  the  party  grieved,  and  fuing  for  the  fame. ' 
For  the  lawful  keys,  fee  the  article  Keys. 
XIV. 

The  merchants  of  Yoik,  KingftonuponHull,  Newcaftleupon 
Tync,  and  the  members  thereof  fhall  be  allowed,  free  of  cuftom 
and  fubfidy,  two  of  the  northern  cloths  and  kerfies  in  ten,  to 
6  be 
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be  {hipped  in  thefe  ports  in  the  names  of  double  wrappers,  as 
formerly  hath  been  there  allowed  them.  But,  by  the  nth  and 
12th  Will.  III.  cap.  20.  all  woollen  manufactures  are  free. 
XV. 
The  merchants  of  Exeter,  and  other  weftern  ports,  (hall  be 
allowed,  free  of  fubfidy,  one  perpetuana  in  ten  for  a  wrapper, 
and  three  Devon  dozens  in  twenty  for  wrappers,  the  fame  to  be 
(hipped  out  of  the  ports  of  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Barnftaplc,  Lyme  Regis,  or  the  members  thereof.  But,  by 
the  J 1  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  20.  all  woollen  manufactures 
are  free. 

XVI. 
All  merchants  tranfporting  any  forts  of  woollen,  whether  new 
or  old  drapery,  as  alio  baiz  and  cottons,  ihall  be  allowed  one  in 
ten  for  a  wrapper,  free  of  cuftom  and  fubfidy.      But,  by  1 1  and 
12  Will.  III.  cap.  20.  all  woollen  manufactures  are  free. 
XVII. 
Every  merchant  fhall  be  allowed   upon   all  goods  and  mer- 
chandizes appointed  to  pay  to  any  the  fubfidics  of  poundage,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  the  Book  of  Rates,  to  be  imported,  five  in 
the  hundred  of  all  the  faid  fubfidics  of  poundage  fo  appointed  to 
be  paid. 

XVIII. 
The  officers  who  fit  above  in  the  Cuftom-Houfe  of  the  port  of 
London,  fhall  attend  the  fervice  of  their  feveral  places  from  nine 
to  twelve  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon  ;  and  one  officer,  or  one 
able  clerk,  fhall  attend  with  the  book  in  the  afternoon,  during 
fuch  time  as  the  officers  are  appointed  to  wait  at  the  water-fide, 
for  the  better  deciding  of  all  controvcrfies  that  may  happen  con- 
cernin""  merchants  warrants  :  all  other  the  officers  of  the  out- 
ports  Ihall  attend  every  day  in  the  cuftom-houfe  of  every  refpec- 
tive  port,  fordifpatch  of  merchants  and  fhippers,  between  the 
hours  of  nine  of  the  clock  and  twelve  in  the  morning,  and  two 
and  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon. 
XIX. 
Every  merchant  making  an  entry  of  goods,  cither  inwards  or 
outwards,  fhall  be  difpatched  in  fuch  order  as  he  cometh  ;  and 
if  any  officer,  or  his  clerk,  fhall,  either  by  favour  or  rewards,  put 
any  merchant,or  his  fervant  duly  attending,  by  his  turn,  or  other- 
wife  delay  any  perfon  fo  duly  attending,  and  making  his  entries 
aforefaid,  to  draw  any  other  rewards  or  gratuity  from  him,  than 
is  limited  in  the  adt  of  tonnage  and  poundage  [fee  Tonnac.  b 
and  Poundage]  and  the  Book  of  Rates,  palled  anno  12  Car.  II. 
cap.  4.  if  the  matter- officer  be  found  faulty  herein,  he  Ihall,  upon 
complaint  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuAom-houfe,  be  ftrictly  ad- 
monifhed  of  his  duty  ;  but,  if  the  clcnt  be  found  faulty  therein, 
he  Ihall,  upon  complaint  to  the  faid  officers,  be  prefently  dis- 
charged of  his  fervice,  and  not  be  permitted  to  fit  aiiy  more  in 
the  Cuftom-Houfe. 

XX. 
The  lord  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  the  city  of 
London,  their  officers,  or  deputies  for,  and  touching  the  offices 
of  package,  fcavage,  baleage,  or  portage  of  any  goods  or  mer- 
chandize of  aliens,  or  their  fons  born  within  this  kingdom,  or 
unfreemen,  imported  or  exported  into  or  out  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, or  the  liberties  or  ports  thereof,  untom  from  the  parts 
beyond  the  feas,  for,  or  concerning,  the  receiving  or  taking  of 
any  fees  or  rates  heretofore  ufually  taken  for,  or  in  refpedt  of  the 
faid  offices,  or  any  of  them,  might  and  may  receive  and  take 
the  fame,  any  thing  in  the  act  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  or  the 
aforefaid  Book  of  Rates,  or  any  former  act,  to  the  contrary, 
notwithftanding. 

XXI. 


all  of  five  inches  fquare,  or  under,  fhall  pay  according  to  the 
rate  of  fmall  balks. 

XXIV. 
For  avoiding  of  all  opprLilion  by  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  in  any  port  of  this  kingdom,  in  exacting  unreafonable 
fees  from  the  merchant,  by  reafon  of  any  entries,  or  otheiwife 
touching  the  (hipping  and  unihipping  of  any  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandize  :  it  is  ordered,  that  no  officer,  clerk,  or  othei  be- 
longing to  any  cuftom-houfe  vvhatfoever,  fhall  exact,  require, 
01  1  uve  any  other,  or  a  greater  fee,  of  any  merchant,  or  other 
whatfoever,  than  fuel)  as  are,  or  fhall  be,  ettablifhed  by  the  com- 
mons in  parliament  allembled  :  if  nny  officer,  or  other,  (lull 
offend  contrary  to  this  order,  he  (hall  forfeit  his  office  and 
place,  and  be  for  ever  after  uncapable  of  any  office  in  the  cuftom- 
houfe. 

XXV. 
All  fees  appointed  to  be  paid  unto  the  cuffomer,  comptroller, 
furveyor,  or  furveyor-general   in    the  port  of  London,   for  any 
cocket  or  certificate  outwards,  fhall  be  paid  all  together  in  one 
Aim  to   that  officer  from    whom   the  merchant  is   to   have  the 
cocket  or  certificate  above,  in  the  cuftom-houfe  ;    and  after  the 
merchant  hath  duly  paid  his  cufiom  and  fubfidy,  and  other  du- 
ties above,  in  the  cuffom-houfe,  as  is  appointed  oy  the  faid  Book 
ot  Rates,  he  is  to  be  matter  of,  and  keep  his  own  cocket  or  cer- 
tificate, until  he  fhall  fliip  out   his  goods  fo  entered  ;  when  he 
is  to  deliver  the  lame  to  the  h^ad-fearcher,  or  his  majefty's  un- 
dcr-fcarcher  in   the  port  of  London,   or  other  ports,    together 
with  the  mark  and  number  of  his  goods. 
XXV  J. 
The  officers  of  the  cufiom- houfe  for  the  time  being  fhall  allow 
and  makegood  unto  all  perfons  all  fuch  m  ncs  ;isaie.  or  fhall  be, 
due  unto  them  fi>r  the  h.ilf  fubfidy  ;  and  :dfo  the  Abier  duty  of 
foreign  goods  formerly  exported,  now  due  and  unpaid. 
XXVJI. 
The  duties  and  fums  of  money  appointed  to  be  paid  by  the  acl 
of  fubfidy  01  tonnage  and  poundage  palTed  thii  parliament,  and 
by  the  Book  of  Rates  therein  mentioned,  and  no  other,  (hall  be 
paid  to  his  majefty's  officers,  during  the  continuance  of  the  faid 
acTt  upon  good-  imported  or  exported,  any  law,  itatute,  or  ufage 
to  the  contrary  notwithftanding.     Nevertheless  it  is  declared, 
that  prizage  of  wines,   the  duty  called  butkra^e,  and  the  duty 
of  twelve-pence  upon  every  chalder  of  lea-coal  exported  from 
Newcaftlc  upon  Tync  to  any  other  port  or  ports  of  this  realm, 
ihall  be  continued. 

Harbottle  Grimstone,  Baronet, 
Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Rules,  Orders,  and  Regulations,  annexed  to  the  ad- 
ditional Book  of  Rau's,  referred  to  in  an  act  patted  anno 
11  Gcorgii  primi,  cap.  7. 

I. 

Any  of  the  rates  aforefaid,  or  any  thing  contained  in  this  ad- 
ditional Book  of  Rates,  is  not  to  extend  to  alter  the  methods  pre- 
ferred by  law  for  ascertaining  the  values  upon  fuch  unrated 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes  imported,  as  are  of  the  growth, 
producl,  or  manufacture  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  China,  or  others 
the  parts  within  the  limits  of  the  charters  granted  to  the  united 
company  of  merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies. 

II. 

To  the  charging  any  duty  upon  fuch  forts  of  wood,  plank,  or 
timber,  wrought,  or  un wrought,  or  any  of  the  goods  called 
lumber,  which  are  to  be  imported  duty  free,  by  virtue  of  the 


All  antient  duties  heretofore  lawfully  taken  by  any  city,  or  !  act  made  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  prefent  majefty's  reign,  on 
town  corporate,  their  farmers,  deputies,  or  officers,  under  the  !  the  conditions  therein  mentioned,  during  the  continuance  of 
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keys,  harbours,  wharfs,  or  the  like,  (hall  and  may  be  received 
and  enjoyed  as  formerly,  any  thing  in  the  laid  acl,  or  any  other 
a£t  or  book,  to  the  contrary,  notwithftanding. 
XXII. 
The  under-fearcher,  or  other  officers  of  Gravefend,  having 
powertovifitandfearchany  fhipoutward-bound,  fhail  not,  with- 
out juft  and  reafonable  caute,  detain  any  fuch  fhip,  under  colour 
of  fearching  the  goods  therein  laden,  above  three  tides  after  her 
arrival  at  Gravefend,  under  pain  of  lofs  of  their  office,  and  ren- 
dering damage  to  the  merchant  or  owner  of  the  (hip.    A  nd  the 
fearcher,  or  other  officer  of  the  cuftom-houfe  in  any  of  the  out- 
ports,  having  power  to  fearch  and  vifit  any  fhipoutward-bound, 
(hall  not,  without  juft  and  reafonable  caule,  detain  any  fuch  fhip 
under  colour  of  fearching  the  goods  therein  laden,  above  one 
tide  after  the  faid  fhip  is  fully  laden  and  ready  to  fet  fail,  under 
pain  of  lofs  of  the  office  of  fuch  offender,  and  rendering  damage 
to  the  merchant  and  owner  of  the  fhip. 
XXIII: 
Note,  The  tall  timber  in  balks,  which  fhall  be  of  eight  inches 
fquare,  or  upwards,  that  fhall   be  imported,  or  brought  from 
any  part  beyond  the  feas  into  the  realm  of  Great-Britain,  fhall 
be  rated  according  to  the   meafure  of  timber,  the  foot  fquare 
three-pence  lor  the  value  thereof,  and   according  to  that  rule 
fhall  pay  for  fubfidy  twelve- pence   in  the  pound  according  to 
all  poundage  ;   and  all   under  eight   inches    fquare,  and  above 
five  inches  fquare,    fhall  pay  for  fubfidy  according  to  the  rates 
n.c  ntioned  in  the  Book  of  Rates  aforefaid  for  middle  balks,  and 
Vol.  I. 


III. 

To  charge  any  duty  upon  fuch  drugs  or  other  goods ufed  in 
dyeing,  which  are  to  be  impoi  ted  duty  free,  by  virtue  of  another 
made  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  prefent  majefty's. reign,  on  the 
conditions  therein  mentioned. 

IV. 
And  whereas  it  may  happen  that  feveral  goods  and  merchan- 
dizes may  be  imported  which  are  omitted  to  be  rated  in  the  Book 
of  Rates,  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. 
or  in  the  additional  Book  of  Rates,  or  in  fome  particular  a£ts  of 
parliament,  in  fuch  cafe^the  value  and  price  of  fuch  goods  and 
merchandizes  for.  the  old  fubfidy  (other  than  of  thofe  of  India, 
Perfia,  or  China)  fhall  be  afcertained  by  the  oath  or  affirmation 
of  merchants,  in  the  prefence  of  the  cuflomer,  collector,  comp- 
troller, and  furveyor,  or  any  two  of  them  ;  and  the  better  to  pre- 
vent frauds,  and  that  all  merchants  may  be  upon  an  equal  toot 
in  trade,  the  colledtor  and  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officers 
of  the  cuftoms,  may  open,  view,  and  examine  fuch  goods  and 
merchandizes,  paying  duty  ad  valorem,  and  compare  the  fame 
with  the  value  and  price  thereof  fo  fvvorn  to  or  affirmed  ;  and  if, 
upon  fuch  view  and  examination,  it  fhall  appear  that  fuch  goods 
or  merchandizes  are  not  valued  by  fuch  oath  or  affirmation 
according  to  the  true  value  and  price  thereof,  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  thereof;  that  then,  and  in  fuch  cafe, 
the  importer  and  proprietor  fhall,  on  demand  made  in  writing 
by  the  cuftomer  or  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  where 
fuch  goods  or  merchandizes  are  entered,  deliver,  or  caufe  to 
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be  delivered,  all  fuch  goods  and  merchandizes  into  his  majefty's 
warehoufe  at  the  port  of  importation,  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of 
the  crown;  and,  upon  fuch  delivery,  thecuftomer  and  collector 
of  fuch  ports,  with  the  privity  of  the  comptroller,  fhall,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  hands  of  fuch  cuftomer  or  collector,  arifing  by 
cuftorns,  or  other  duties  belonging  to  the  crown,  pay  to  men 
importer  or  proprietor  the  value  of  fuch  goods  and  merchandizes 
fofworn  to,  or  afHrmed,  for  the  faid  old  fubfidy,  as  aforefaid, 
together  with  an  addition  of  the  cuftom  and  other  duties,  paid 
for  fuch  goods,  and  of  ten  pounds  per  centum  to  fuch  value, 
taking  a  receipt  for  the  fame  from  fuch  importer  or  proprietor, 
in  full  fatisfadtionforthe  faid  goods,  as  if  they  had  been  regularly 
fold  ;  and  the  refpective  commiflioners  of  the  cuftorns  (hall  caufe 
the  faid  goods  to  be  fairly  and  publicly  fold  for  the  beft  advan- 
tage, and,  out  of  the  produce  thereof,  the  money  fo  paid,  or 
advanced  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  repaid  to  fuch  cuftomer  or  col- 
lector, with  the  privity  of  the  comptroller,  to  be  replaced  to 
fuch  funds  from  whence  the  fame  was  borrowed,  and  the  over- 
plus (if  any)  fhall  be  paid  into  his  majefty's  Exchequer,  towards 
the  finking  fund,  by  the  title  of  unrated  goods,  imported,  and 
undervalued* 

Spencer  Compton, 
Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commo.'.j. 


REMARKS. 

A  mort  Enquiry,  whether  the  Merchants  of 
Great-Britain  are  not  intitled  to  a  Discount  of 
5  per  cent,  upon  the  payment  of  the  fubfidy  of 
5  per  cent,  at  the  Cuilom-houfe,  given  to  the  king, 
by  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  year  1747  : 
which  Discount  the  merchants  have  never  re- 
ceived from  the  year  1747  t0  t^ie  Prefent  tmie  ; 
and  whether  alfo  the  merchants  are  not  intitled 
to  difcount  in  confequence  of  the  laft  fubfidy  in 

1759. Likewife,  fome  obfervations  on  other 

interefling  matters  relative  to  the  duties  of  cuf- 
tom s. 

The  Subfidy  act  of  1747  is  intitled, 

"  AN  act  for  granting  to  his  majefty  a  fubfidy  of  poundage 
*'  jlV-  uPon  all  goods  and  merchandizes  to  be  imported  into 
<c  this  kingdom;  and  for  raifing  a  certain  fum  of  money  by  an- 
<c  nuities  and  a  lottery,  to  be  charged  on  the  faid  fubfidy,  &c." 
The  claufe  in  the  faid  act  that  grants  this  additional  fubfidy  of 
twelve-pence  in  the  pound,  or  5  per  cent,  runs  as  follows,  viz, 

*  And  be  it  enacted,  &c.  That,  over  and  above  all  fubfidies  of 

*  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  over  and  above  all  additional  du- 

*  ties,  impofitions,  and  other  duties  whatfoever,  by  any  other 

*  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  or  otherwife  howfoever  already  due 
'  and  payable,  or  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs 

*  or  fuccefTors,  for  or  upon  any  goods  or  merchandizes,  which 
«  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  March,  which  fhall  be  in  the 
«  year  of  ourLord  1747,  fhall  be  imported  or  brought  into  the 
'  kingdomof  Great- Britain,  one  further  fubfidy  of  poundage,  of 
'  twelve-pence  in  the  pound,  fhall  be  paid  to  his  majefty,  his 

*  heirs,  or  fucceffors,  upon  all  manner  of  goods  or  merchandizes 
'  to  be  imported,  or  brought  into  this  realm,  or  any  of  his  ma- 
«  jefty's  dominions  to  the  fame  belonging,  at  any  time  or  times 
'  after  the  faid  firft  day  of  March  1747,  by  the  importer  of  fuch 

*  goods  or  merchandize  as  the  fame  are  now  particularly  and 
'  refpcctively  rated  and  valued,  in  the  refpeftive  Books  of  Rates 
'  referred  to  by  the  acts  of  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
1  Charles  II.   and  the  nth  year  of  his  late  majefty,  or  by  any 

*  other  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  and  fo  after  that  rate  or  value, 
'  or  which  do  now  pay  any  duty  ad  valorem.' 

Then  follows  the  claufe  in  the  faid  act,  fignifying  how,  and 
in  what  manner,  the  aforefaid  duty  of  5  per  cent,  is  to  be  le- 
vied. 

*  And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  the  fub- 

*  fidy  of  poundage  hereby  granted,  fhall  be  raifed,  levied,  and 

*  collected  by  the  refpective  officers  of  his  majefty's  cufioms  in 

*  this  kingdom,  under  the  management  and  direction  of  the  re- 

*  fpcclive  commiflioners  of  the  cufioms  for  the  time  being;  and 
'  fhall  be  brought  and  paid,  or  anfwered  into  the  receipt  of  his 

*  majefty's  exchequer,  for  the  purpofes  in  this  act  mentioned 

*  (fuch  additional  chargeas  fhall  beneceffary  for  the  management 

*  of  this  revenue  only  excepted)  and  that  all  and  every  the 
"  claufes,  powers,  Directions,  penalties,  forfeitures,  mat- 
«'  tcrs,  and  things  whatfoever,  contained  in  the  faid  act  of  the 
"  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  or  any  other  laws 
•'  or  ftatutes  whatfoever  now  in  force  for  raifing,  levying,  col- 
•«  ledling,  anfwering,  and  paying,  the  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and 
li  poundage  thereby  granted,  fhall  be  practised,  and  put  in 
"  execution,  for  the  raifing,  levying,  fecurinjr,  collecting,  an- 
*'  fweringand  paying  the  fubfidy  of  poundage  by  this"  act  grant- 
"  cd,  as  FULLY  AND  EFFECTUALLY,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
•'  pofes,  as  if  all  and  every  the  faid  claufes,  powers,  Direc- 


"  tions,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  were  particularly  repeated, 
"  and  again  enacted  in  the  body  of  this  prcfent  act." 

The  obfervations  that  I  would  crave  leave  to  make  upon 
this  levying  claufe,  as  well  as  that  preceding  the  fame,  are  as 
follow,  viz. 

I.  That  the  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  12th  year  of  king 
Charles  II.  and  alfo  in  the  i  nh  year  of  king  George  I.  are  made 
the  clear  and  exprefs  bafts  and  foundation  of  this  latter  fubfidy* 
act  of  the  year  1747  :  and  that  as  the  merchant  -importers  are 
liable  to  all  the  penalties  and  forfeituies  therein  contained,  for 
"  the  raifing,  levying,  fecuring,  collecting,  and  anfwerina;  and 
"  paying  the  faid  fubfidy  of  1747  :"  fo  likewife  are  they  intitled 
to  every  advantage,  privilege,  and  allowance  granted  by  the 
prior  acts,  "  as  fully,  and  effectually  (according  to  the  words  of 
"  the  act  of  1747),  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  if  all  and 
"  every  the  faid  claufes,  powers,  and  Directions  were  parci- 
"  cularly  repeated,  and  again  enacted  in  the  body  of  this  prefent 
"  act  granting  the  fubfidy  of  1  747."  In  a  word  ;  there  being 
no  exception  in  this  latter  act  to  any  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  the  advantage  of  our  mer- 
chants, in  the  two  former  acts  ;  the  mercantile  intereft  fhould 
feem  to  be  intitled  to  the  very  lame  under  the  latter,  as  under 
the  two  former  acts. 

II.  The  next  point  of  enquiry  is  into  thofe  claufes,  powers, 
and  directions,  which  relate  to  the  carrying  the  faid  act  of  1747 
into  execution,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
our  merchants,  as  to  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  to  which  they 
are  liable,  with  refpect  to  the  faid  acts  of  Cliarles  II.  and 
George  I.   as  before  obferved. 

III.  Now,  according  to  the  act  of  Charles  II.  aforefaid,  the 
fixth  fection  of  chapter  the  4th  of  the  faid  a£t,  according  to  the 
Statutes  at  large,  explains  what  are  thofe  exprefs  and  particular 
claufes,  powers,  and  directions,  which  relate  to  the  carrying  the 
faid  act  into  execution,  as  well  for  the  government  of  mer- 
chants therein,  as  of  the  officers  of  the  cuftorns. 

The  fixth  fection  of  the  aforefaid  act,  which  explains  this 
matter,  runs  in  the  following  wcrds  :  c  And  becaufe  no  rates  can 
'  be  impofed  upon  merchandize,  imported  or  exported  by  fub- 
'  jedts  or  aliens,  but  by  common  confent  in  parliament,   Be  it 

*  further  enacted  and  declared  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
'  the  rates  intended  by  this  prefent  act,  fhall  be  the  rates  men- 
'  tionedand  expreffed  in  one  Book  of  Rates,  intituled,  "  The 
"  rates  of  merchandize  :"  That  is  to  fay,  The  fubfidy  of  ton- 
'  nage,  the  fubfidy  of  poundage,  and  the  fubfidy  of  woollen 
'  cloths,  or  old  draperies,  as  they  are  rated  and  agreed  on  by  the 

*  commons  houfe  of  parliament,  fet  down  and  expreffed  in  this 
'  book,  to  be  paid  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  act  of  tonnage 
'  and  poundage,  from  the  24th  day  of  June  inclufively,  in  the 
'  12th  year  of  his  majefty's  reign,  during  his  majefty's  life,  and 
'  fubferibed  with  the  hand  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimftone,  baronet, 
'  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  :  which  faid  Book  of  Rates, 
'  compofed  and  agreed  on  by  your  majefty's  faid  commons,  and 
'  alfo  every  article,  rule,  and  claufe  therein  contained,  fhall  be 
'  and  remain,  during  your  majefty's  life,  as  effectual  to  all  in- 
'  tents  and  purpofes,  as  if  the  fame  were  included  particularly  in 

'  the  body  of  this  prefent  act.' This  act  was  continued 

afterwards  from  time  to  time,  until  the  6th  of  queen  Anne,  and 
by  that  act,  cap.  2.  feet.  2.  continued  for  ninety-fix  years,  and 
afterwards  is  continued  for  ever  by  1  George  I.  cap.  12. 

The  rules  to  direct  the  merchants  and  the  officers  of  the  cuf- 
torns, in  relation  to  the  faid  act  of  Charles  II.  cap.  4.  feet.  6.  and 
which  rules  are  figned  by  the  faid  Sir  Harbottle  Grimftone,  Bart, 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  are  entitled  in  the  faid  Book 
of  Rates,  as  follow,  viz.  "  Certain  rules,  orders,  directions,  and 
"  Allowances,  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and  encourage- 
"  ment  of  the  merchant,  as  alio  for  the  regulating  as  well  of  the 
"  merchants  in  making  of  due  entries  and  juff.  payments  of  their 
"  cuftorns,  as  of  the  officers  in  all  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  in 

«  the  faithful  difcharge  of  their  duty." And  as  the  act  of 

Charles  II.  has  continued  in  force,  and  is  made  to  do  fo  for  ever, 
as  before  obfived,  the  aforefaid  certain  rales,  &c.  figned  by 
Sir  Harbottle  Grimftone,  baronet,  and  before  given  at  laroc, 
continue  in  full  force  alfo. 

But  thefe  certain  rules  are  well  known  to  every  merchant  a? 
being  contained,  orought  to  be  contained  in  every  Book  of  Rates 
that  has  been  cv^r  fince  printed  by  his  majefty's  printer,  or  by 
others,  as  was  the  cafe,  1.  of  the  Old  Book  of  Rates,  and  of 
every  book  of  reputation  printed  fince  :  as,  2.  that  printed  in 
1702,  Mr.  Carcafe  in  1725,  and  Crouch's  feveral  editions  ever 
fince,  and  Mr.  Saxby's  Rook  of  Rates. 

By  the  feventeenth  article  of  the  rules  aforefaid,  figned  by  Sfr 
Harbottle  Grimftone,  it  is  declared,  '  That  every  merchant 
'  fhall  be  allowed  upon  all  other  goods  and  merchandizes  ap- 
'  pointed  to  pay  to  any  the  fubfidy  of  poundage,  acco<ding  to 
'  the  rule  of  this  book,  to  be  imported,  five  in  the  hundred  of 
{  all  the  faid  fubfidies  of  poundage  fo  appointed  to  be  paid.' 

And  as  the  faid  act  of  1747  hath  made  no  exception  whatever 
to  the  feventeenth  article  of  the  ("aid  rules  of  the  Book  of  Rates  ; 
but  that  act  is  grounded  abfolutely  upon  the  fame  rules,  orders, 
directions,  and  allowances  in  this  refpect  as  that  of  Charles  IT. 
aforefaid  is,  it  feems  to  be  plain,  that  the  merchant  importers 
are  no  lefs  intitled  to  5  per  cent,  difcount  upon  the  fubfidy  of 
1747,  tnan  uPon  'nc  °'d  fubfidy  of  Charles  II.  and  the  other 
fubfequent  fubfidy  acts. 

But 
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But  the  faitl  fuhfidy  adt  of  the  year  1747.  is  grounded  alfb 
upon  that  of  the  1  [th  of  George  I.  And  that  aft  of  the  1 1 th 
of  George  I.  being  grounded  upon  that  of  Charles  II.  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  feventeenth  article  of  the  rules  aforefaid  (there  be- 
ing no  exception  thereto,  in  the  words  of  the  act  ;)  this  is  a 
further  confirmation,  that  the  laft  fubfidy- adt  intitles  the  mer- 
chant-importer to  the  fd id  difcount  of  5  per  cent,  as  well  as 
that  adt  of  the  11  th  of  George  I.  does. 

The  claufe  in  the  act  of  the  1  ith  of  George  I.  that  grounds 
the  fame  upon  the  laid  act  of  Charles  II.  is  as  follows,  viz. 

*  And  be  it  cnacled  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  in  lieu  of 

*  the  faid  former  rates  and  duties  ad  valorem,  repeated  by  this 

*  act ;  there  fhall  from  and  after  the  faid  25th  day  March,  1725, 

*  be  payable,  and  paid  for  the  faid  old-fublidy,  the  feveral  rates 

*  and  duties  mentioned  and  expreffed  in  one  Book  of  Rates,  in- 
4  titled,  an  Additional  Book  of  Rates  of  goods  and  merchan- 

*  dizes   ufually  imported,    and  not   particularly   rated  in    the 

*  Book  of  Rates    referred  to   in  the  act  of  tonnage  and  poun- 

*  dagc,  made  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. 
'  with  rules,  orders,    and  regulations,  figned  by  the  right  ho- 

*  nourablc  Spencer  Compton,  cfqj  fyeaker  of  the  honourable 
'  Houfe  of  Commons.     The  faid  rates  and  duties  to  be  paid 

*  upon  importation  of  the  faid  goods  and  merchandizes  refpec- 
1  tively,  inio  any  port  or  place  within  this  kingdom,  and  Coin 
'  proportion  for  any  greater  or  lefTer  quantity  ;  which  (aid  lair 
1  mentioned  Book  of  Rates,  compofed  and  agreed  on  by  your 

*  Majelly's  faid  Commons,  and  every  "  article,  rule  and  claufe 
•'  therein  contained,  (hall  be  and  remain,  during  the  con  tin  u- 
*'  ance  of  the  faid  firft  recited  act  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  of 
•'  full  force,  and  (hall  be  put  in  execution,  as  fully  and  eflec- 
*'  tually,  to  all  intents  and  purpofeS)  as  if  the  fame  was  particu- 
"  larly  inferted  in  the  body  of  this  prefent  act." 

Thefe  lair,  words  of  the  act  of  the  1  ith  of  Goorge  I.  fhow, 
That  the  act  of  Charles  was  the  foundation  thereof,  as  well  with 
lefpect  to  all  the  privileges,  and  advantages  made  to  the  merchant- 
importers,  as  every  thing  elfc  therein  contained  that  is  not ex- 
prefsly  excepted  :  and  that  particular  advantage  of  the  5  per  cent, 
difcount  not  being  excepted  in  the  faid  a^t  of  George  I.  the 
merchants  have  enjoyed  the  fame  ever  fince  with  regard  to  the 

Additional  Book  of  Rates. And  confequently,  as  the  fub- 

fidy-actof  1747  declares,  that  the  faid  two  acts  of  Charles  Jl. 
and  George  I.  are  the  foundation  of  that  laft  act ;  and  there  is 
no  exception  whatever  made  to  the  difcount  of  5  per  cent,  al- 
lowed ;  the  merchant  fhould  feem  to  be  as  legally  entitled  to 
the  fame  under  the  one  as  under  the  other. 

And  what  appears  further  to  confirm  the  fame  is,  that  the 
fubfidy,  commonly  called  the  New  Subfidy,  granted  the  olh 
and  10th  of  William  and  Mary;  and  alio  the  one-third  fub- 
fidy-act, granted  the  2d  and  3d  of  queen  Anne  ;  and  the  two- 
thirds  fublidy-act,  granted  the  3d  and  4th  of  queen  Anne,  being 
all  of  them  grounded  on  the  adt  of  the  12th  of  king  Charles  II. 
and  no  exception  therein  made,  to  the  feventeenth  article  of 
the  General  Rule  aforefaid,  that  grants  the  merchant-im- 
porter the  difcount  of  5  per  cent,  they  have  accordingly  unin- 
terruptedly enjoyed  the  fame,  under  all  thefe  Subsidy-Acts 
from  Charles  lid's  time,  to  the  year  1747  '•  and  why  they  are 
not  intitled  to  the  fame  legal  allowance,  docs  not  appear  from 
this  fubfidy-act  of  1747. 

With  refpedt  to  unrated  Eaft-India  goods,  there  is  a  claufe 
in  the  act  of  1747,  which  declare?,  "  That  the  5  per  cent,  paid 
'*  on  the  grofs  price,  as  fold  at  the  candle,  fhall  be  without 
*'  any  allowance  or  deduction  whaifoever." But  with  re- 
fpect to  the  general  payment  of  the  5  per  cent,  upon  all  other 
goods,  there  is  no  exception  in  the  act,  that  the  fame  fhall  be 
paid  without  any  allowance  or  deduction  ;  but  the  adt  exprefsly 
declares,  *  That  all  and  every  the  claufes,  powers,  directions, 
'  penalties,  forfeitures,  matters,  and   things  whatfoever  con- 

*  tained  in  the  faid  act  of  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  fhall  be  ap- 

*  plied,  practifed,  and  put  in  execurion  for  the  collecting  the 

*  faid  duty,  as  if  all  and  every  the  faid  claufes,  powers,  direc- 

*  tions,  Sic.  were  particularly  repeated,  and  again  enacted  in  the 

*  body  of  this  prefent  act.' — And  if  a  point  fo  materially  inte- 
refting  to  the  merchant-importers  as  the  allowance  of  5  per  cent, 
difcount  upon  payment  of  this  fubfidy  of  1747,  before  the  land- 
ing of  the  goods,  was  to  have  been  excepted  ;  it  certainly  would 
have  been  exprefsly  fo. 

What  ftill  further  corroborates  this  is,  that,  in  the  allowance 
of  the  drawback,  upon  goods  exported  by  certificate,  the  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  have  allowed  the  merchants  no  more  than'  one- 
half-part  of  that  neat  fubfidy,  as  if  they  had  been  actually  al- 
lowed the  difcount  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the  fubfidy  of  1747  : 
whereas  the  iecond  article  in  the  rules,  orders,  and  directions, 
and  allowances  made  to  the  merchants  in  the  Book  of  Rates, 
declares,  '  That  all  foreign  goods  and  merchandizes  (except 
'  wines,  currants,   and  wrought  fiiks)  firft  imported,  fhall  be 

*  again  exported  by  any  merchant  within  three  years  (as  by  the 
«  7th  of  George  I.  cap.  21.  §  10.)  and  fuch  merchant  or  mer 

*  chants  as  fhall  export  any  fuch  foreign  goods  or  merchandizes 

*  (except  as  before  excepted)  "  fhall  have  allowance  and  be  re- 
"  paid  by  the  officer  that  received  the  fame,  the  one  moiety  of 
"  the  fubfidy  which  was  paid  at  the  firft  importation  of  fuch 
"  foreign  goods  and  merchandizes,  or  any  part  thereof,  fo  as 
*•  due  proof  be  firft  made  by  certificate  from  the  officers  of  the 


*  due  entry  and  payment  of  the  cuftom  anJ  fubfidy  of  all  fuch 
'  foreign  goods   and   merchandizes    inwards,  &c. After  all 

*  which  duly  performed,  "  the  moiety  of  the  fubfidy  firft  paid 
"  inwards,  fhall,  without  any  delay  or  reward,  be  repaid  unto 
"  fuch  merchant  or  merchants,  who  do  export  fuch  goods  and 
"merchandizes  within  one  month,  after  demand  thereof:" 
'  as  alfo  the  whole  additional  duty  of  filks,  linens,  and  to- 
'  bacco,   in  manner  as  before  is  directed.' 

Now,  fuch  having  been  the  practice  of  the  Cuftom  houfe  ever 
fince  the  (ubfidy  of  1 747  was  granted,  as  to  allow  the  drawback 
of  no  more  than  one  moiety  of  the  neat  duty,  after  deducting 
the  difcount  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  faid  fubfidy  of  5  per  cent,  and 
not  one  moiety  of  the  grofs  fubfidy,  which  the  merchant  actually 
paid  ;  this  confirms,  that  it  is  a  miftake  at  the  Cuftom-houfe, 
not  to  allow  the  difcount,  fince  they  deduct  it  by  the  drawback, 
as  if  it  had  been  allowed. 

There  feems  likewife  to  be  another  great  miftake  made  in  the 
execution  of  this  act  to  the  diladvaniasje  of  the  merchant ; 
which  is,  that  the  adt  exprefsly  declares,  That  the  whole  duty 
of  5  per  cent,  fhall  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation  of  the 
goods  within  three  years  ;  which  is  an  exception  to  the  fecond 
article  of  the  rules  before  quoted. 

On  this  point  the  words  of  the  act  run  as  follow,  viz. 

1  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared  by 
'  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  in  all  cafes  where  any  goods  or 
'  merchandizes,  that  have  paid  the  fubfidy  hereby  granted,  fhall 
'  at  any  time  or  times  be  again  exported,  by  any  merchant  or 
'  merchants,  within  three  years  from  the  importation  thereof, 
'  the  fubfidy  by  this  act  granted,  and  which  fhali  have  been  ac- 

*  tually  paid  for  fuch  goods,  ware-,  or  merchandizes,  fhall, 
1  without  any  delay  or   reward,  be  repaid   into  fuch  merchant 

*  or  merchants,  who  fhall  export  the  fame,  or  the  fecuriiy  va- 
'  cated  ;  except  for  fuch  goods  or  merchandizes,  as  by  any  for- 
'  mer  act  or  acts  of  parliament  it  is  declared  no  drawback  fhall 
'  be  paid  or  allowed  upon  exportation,  and  except,  as  is  herein 
'  after  excepted,  in  relation  to  prize  goods.' 

Hence  it  appears  obvious,  it  is  apprehended,  that  the  whole, 
and  not  a  moiety  only  of  the  fubfidy  paid,  is  to  be  drawn  back  ; 
and  this  being  an  exception  from  the  fecond  article  of  thegeneral 
rules  for  the  government  of  merchants  and  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms;  we  find  it  is  cxprcfty  mentioned  :  and  if  the  merchants 
had  not  been  intitled  to  the  drawback  of  the  whole  fubfidy  paid, 
that  matter  would  have  been  left  to  the  direction  of  the  fecond 
general  rule  aforefaid  :  and  if  likewife  the  merchants  had  not 
been  intitled  to  the  difcount  of  5  per  cent,  this  wou'd  certainly 
have  been  alfo  mentioned  exprefsly  in  the  act,  that  the  feven- 
teenth article  of  the  general  rules,  which  allows  the  difcount, 
might  not  have  remained  in  full  force. 

If  thefe  fuggeflions  are  right,  the  merchants  will  take  the  pro- 
per meafures  to  right  themfclves  ;  if  not,  the  Writer  will  be 
obliged  to  thofe,  who  will  explain  the  matter,  becaufe  it  not 
only  nearly  concerns  the  intereft  of  the  merchants  of  the  king- 
dom in  general,  in  thefe  particular  cafes,  but  in  many  others, 
that  moie  confiderably  affect  the  intereft  of  this  refpectable  body 
of  the  community  :  and  therefore,  if  it  is  an  overfight,  it  ought 
at  lead  to  be  rectified  ?.s  fi,on  as  may  be,  for  reafons  that  fhall  be 
communicated,  when  it  appears  to  be  fo :  And  if  it  is  not,  the 
miftake  of  the  obfervcr  hereof  will  be  excufed,  fince  it  proceeds 
from  a  regard  to  juftice,  that  the  merchants  may  have  their  le- 
gal due,  according  to  act  of  parliament,  as  they  are  fubject  to 
its  penalties,  whenever  they  violate  the  fame. 

If  what  has  been  reprefented  fhould  prove  true,  the  evil  to 
the  mercantile  intereft  will  not  terminate  in  the  fubfidy  of  1747 
only  ;  but  like  a  fault  in  the  firft  concoction,  will  run  thro'  every 
fubfequent  fubfidy-act ;  foi  it  affects  every  futurefubfidy  that  fhall 
be  enacted  upon  the  foundation  of  that  of  1747.  As  the  fubfidy 
adt  of  1 747  is  grounded  upon  that  of  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  and 
that  of  the  1  ith  ofGeorge  I.  fo  likewife  is  the  later  fubfidy-act  of 
1 759,  grounded  upon  thatof  17+7  :  and  therefore  as  the  miftakeS 
committed  at  the  Cuftom-houle,  in  carrying  the  faid  adt  of  1747 
into  execution,  have  not  been  rectified,  the  fame  is  continued 
in  the  adt  of  1759.  This  being  the  cafe,  the  like  miftakes  will 
probably  be  perpetuated  in  all  future  fubfidy  acts  that  fhall  be 
grounded  upon  thatof  1759,  unlets  the  merchants  fhould  take 
the  proper-  meafures  to  conteft  the  point  before  the  barons  of 
the  Exchequer.  For  the  laft  additional  fubfidy  of  5  per  cent, 
for  the  year  1759,  granted  upon  certain  goods  and  merchan- 
dize imported,  fpecified  in  the  adt,  is  to  be  levied  and  paid  into 
the  Exchequer,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fubfidy  of  5  per  cent, 
granted  by  the  2  ift  of  George  II.  in  the  year  1747. 

The  words  of  the  fubfidy  acTof  1759  are,  '  That  the  faid 
'  fubfidy  of  poundage,  by  this  adt  impoled,  fhall  be  raifed,  le- 
'  vied,  collected,  and  paid  into  his  majefty's  exchequer,  for  the 

*  purpofes  in  this  act  exprefl'ed,  In  such  like  Form  and 
'  Manner,  and  with  such  Allowances,  Discounts, 
'  Drawbacks,  and  Exemptions,  and  under  such 
c  Penalties  and  Forfeitures,  and  according  to 
'  such  Rules,  Methods,  and  Direction,  as  are  pre- 
'  fcribed  or  appointed  for  railing,  levving,  collecting,  and  pay- 
'  ing  the  fubfidy  of  5  pounds  per  centum,  granted  by  an  adt 
'  made  in  the  21ft  year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty,  or 
'  the  fubfidy- adt  of  1747,  &c.  And  all  and  every  the  Powers, 
'  Authorities,  Rules,  Directions,  Penalties,  For- 

o,  '  feitukes, 
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«  feitures,  Clauses,  Matters  and  Things  now  in 
4  Force,  contained  in  the  faid  acl,  made  in  the  year  1747,  or 
'  any  other  ad  or  acts  of  parliament,  in   the  laid  act  refer- 

*  red  unto,  or  any  of  'i  hem,  for  the  railing,  levying, 
c  collecting,  and  paying  the  Subsidies  thereby  granted,  fhall 
«  be  in  full  Force,  and  be  duly  obferved  and  pracYifed, 
'  and  put  in  execution,  throughout  this  kingdom,  for  raifmg, 
c  levying,  collefting,  and  paying  the  Subsidy  of  5  per  cent 
'  by  this  aft  granted,  as  fully  and  effcftually  to  all  intents  and 
«  purpofes,  as  if  the  fame  or  the  like  powers  and  authorities, 
'Rules,  Directions,  Penalties,  and  Forfeitures, 
•Clauses,  Matters,  and  Things,  were  particularly  re- 

*  peated,  and  re-enacted  in  the  body  of  this  prefent  aft.' 

Then  the  exceptions  that  are  made  in  this  aft  of  1759  exprefsly 
follow. 

As  fuch  is  the  nature  of  thofe  fubfidy- afts  for  the  payment  of 
duties  upon  foreign  goods  and  merchandizes  imported  into  this 
kingdom,  that  the  one  aft  depends  on  the  other,  with  regard 
to  the  general  Rules  and  Directions,  or  the  payment 
thereof  at  the  Custom-House,  and  referred  to  in  the  former 
parts  of  this  enquiry;  and  when  exceptions  are  made  to  thofe 
general  Custom-House  Rules  and  Directions,  they 
are,  or  ought  to  be  always  exprefsly  mentioned  in  diflmft 
Clauses  of  the  Aft;  it  became  requifite  to  quote  the  origi- 
nal Subsidy  Act  of  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  and  that  of 
George  I.  whereon  all  subsequent  Subsidy  Acts  have  been 
founded,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  borne  in  mind,  on  this 
occafioi.  For  otherwife  the  fubjeft  can  never  know  the  Rights 
and  Privileges  to  which  he  is  legally  intitled,  or  guard 
againfc  thofe  penalties  to  which  he  is  liable. 

Let  it  bt  "ippofed,  that  in  carrying  the  fubfidy  aft  of  1759 
into  executic,  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  fhould  exaft  the 
same  Duties  upon  all  goods  imported,  as  was  done  by  the 
aft  of  1 747,  this  would  certainly  prove  an  egregious  impofition 
upon  all  the  Merchant-Importers  of  Great-Britain, 
becaufe  the  aft  reftrains  the  additional  fubfidy  of  1759  to 
Tobacco,  foreign  LinneN,  Sugar,  and  other  Gro- 
cery, as  the  fame  is  u>  derstood  in  the  Book  of  Rates, 
exceptCuRRANTS ;  East-India  Goods,  except  Coffee  and 
raw  Silks  ;  foreign  Brandies  and  Spirits,  except  Rum 
of  the  produce  of  the  British  Sugar  Plantations;  and 
Paper,  which  fhall  be  imported,  and  brought  into  the  king 

dom  of  Great-Britain,  &c. If,  I  fay,  the  officers  of 

his  majefty's  cuftoms  fhould  exaft  Duties  upon  all  other  goods 
that  are  plainly  underftood  to  be  excepted,  and  not  liable  to 
the  faid  fubfidy  of  1759,  it  would  certainly  be  a  violation  of 
the  aft,  and  an  impofition  upon  the  fubjeft  :  and  moft  certainly 
it  is  a  violation  of  the  Subsidy  Acts  of  Parliament  of 
1747,  and  of  that  1759,  to  deprive  the  merchant-importers  of 
any  of  their  Privileges  and  Allowances  upon  importa- 
tion of  merchandize,  to  which  the  General  Rules  of  the 


Book  of  Rates  legally  cnt;,.lc  them.  For  if  the  merchant i 
of  Great-Britain  are  thus  deprived  of  fo  material  an  Aj 
ance  upon  all  dry  Goods  as  5  per  Cent.  Discount  on  the 
Rates,  by  the  aft  of  1747,  may  they  not,  by  the  fame  Cus- 
tom-House Authority,  be  alfo  deprived  of  every  other 
Discount  and  Privilege  to  which  they  have  a  legal  right, 
and  which  is  granted  them  by  virtue  of  the  General  Rules 
and  Allowances,  contained  in  the  Book  of  Rates,  and  au- 
thorized by  parliament,  as  well  as  any  thing  elfe  therein  expief- 
fed  ?  May  not  merchant-importers  be  deprived,  (1.)  Of  their 
5  per  Cent.  Discount  allowed  them  upon  the  Old  Sub- 
sidy Rates  ?  (2.)  Of  their  5  per  Cent.  Discount  allowed 
them  upon  the  New  Subsidy:  (3.)  Of  their  5  per  Cent. 
Discount  allowed  them  upon  the-.OriE-THiRD  Subsidy: 
and  (4  )  Of  their  5  per  Cent.  Discount  allowed  them  upon 
the  Two- thirds  Subsidy  :  may  not  the  merchant- importer?, 
I  fay,  with  as  much  reafon,  be  deprived  of  the  four  pre- 
ceding Discount  Allowances  on  the  rates,  made  to  them 
by  parliamentary  authority,  as  be  deprived  of  their  Rights 
and  Discounts  on  the  Subsidy  of  1747,  and  that  alfo  011 
the  Subsidy  of  1759?  Nay,  may  not  our  merchant  importers 
alfo  be  deprived  of  their  Discounts  allowed  them  by  parlia- 
mentary authority  upon  the  feveral  Imports  of  1690,  and  1692  ? 
And  would  not  this,  in  effeft,  be  abrogating  all  thofe  claufes 
given  in  favour  of  our  merchants  by  Parliamentary  Au- 
thority, by  that  of  the  Cuftom  houfe,  in  direft  oppofition 
thereto  ?  And  if  what  has  been  reprefented,  with  refpeft  to  the 
Drawbacks  allowed  to  our  merchants  on  the  re-exportation 
of  certificate  goods,  fhall  appear  to  be  true  likewife;  the  loffes 
our  merchants  have  already  fuftained,  will  amount  to  a  very 
confiderable  fum  j  and  if  thefe  practices  are  perpetuated,  the 
evil  will  daily  increafe. 

'Till  thefe  matters  are  rectified,  all  Books  of  Rates  ufed 
at  the  Cuftom-houfe,  and  calculated  without  due  regard  had  to 
afts  of  parliament,  are  wrong,  and  are  a  great  injury  to  our 
merchants  in  general;  and  therefore,  I  have  judged  it  more 
equitable  to  deiift  from  giving  any  computed  Tables  of  Du- 
ties, according  to  the  practice  of  the  Cuftom  houfe,  left  the 
fame  fhould  be  a  fanftion  to  what  the  Author,  for  the  reafons- 
before  given,  thinks  is  not  right. — Of  this,  the  Author  declared 
his  opinion  fome  years  ago,  when  this  matter  ought  to  have 
been  duly  enquired  into,  and  he  publickly  fuggefted  his  doubts 
upon  this  point  foon  after  the  year  1747  ;  and  repeated  them 
again  after  the  year  1759.  And  if  proper  notice  has  not  been 
taken  of  what  has  been  urged  by  thofe  whofe  immediate  inte- 
reft  it  is  fo  to  do,  he  has  the  fatisfaftion  to  have  done  right  in 
his  own  eyes,  and  is  very  indifferent  about  what  others  may 
think  of  it ;  unlefs  it  be  (hewn  to  be  groundless ;  and  that  not 
having  been  done  in  fo  many  years,  there  feems  but  too  much 
reafon  to  prefume  that  his  observations  are  not  unjuftifiable. 
See  our  article  Subsidy. 
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BA  A  T,  in  the  language  of  the  Siamefc,  and  Tical  in 
that  of  the  Chinele,  is  a  weight  in  thofe  kingdoms. 
The  baat  weighs  about  half  an  ounce. 
BACALIAU,  or  BACCALAO.  See  Barcallao. 
BACHELOR,  in  French  BACHELIER,  a  name,  which, 
in  fomc  of  the  fix  corporations  of  traders  at  Paris,  is  given 
to  the  elders  of  them,  and  to  thofe  who  have  fcrved  the  fe- 
veral oificcs,  and  have  a  right  to  be  called  by  the  mafters 
and  wardens,  to  affift  them  in  the  affahs  of  the  corpora- 
tion, particularly  in  what  relates  to  the  mailer- piece  of 
workmanfhip  of  luch  who  are  candidates  for  the  frced&m  of 
the  company. 

In  the  company  of  the  merchant-fellmongers  and  furriers, 
the  matter-  piece  muft  be  performed  in  the  prefencc  of  four 
wardens,  who  are  obliged  to  call  to  their  affiftancc  four  ba- 
chelors of  that  corporation,  namely,  two  bachelors  mer- 
chant-fcllmongcrs  and  furriers,  and  two  bachelors  of  the 
mafter-piece,  as  they  are  called. 

In  the  hofiers,  cap  and  glove-makers  companies,  the  mailer- 
piece  of  workmanfhip  muft  be  perionned  in  the   prcler.ee  of 
four  wardens  and  bachelors  of  the  corporation. 
The  word  bachelor  is  ufed  aifo  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  mo  ft  of 
the  other  companies  of  arts  and  trades,  in  the  city  and  fub 
urbs  of  Paris. 
BACK-MAKER,  is  one   who   makes   liquor  backs,  under- 
backs,     coolers,     mafh-tuns,     working- tuns,    &c.    lor    the 
brewers.     The  workmanfhip  is  partly  caipentry,   in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  for  it  mult  be  tight  enough  to  hold  liquor  ; 
and  partly  cooperage,  viz.  the  main-tun,  or  vat,  which  ft 
hooped. 

There  are  not  many  of  this  trade,  and  it   requires  chiefly 
ftrength,  with  a  little  art.     A  final i  flock  of  ltufY,  betid  et 
tools,  will  fet  a  man  up  tolerably   well  ;   but,  with   2CO  01 
300  1.  he  will  make  a  good  figure  in  bufin 
BADEN,  a  county  in  Switzerland,  fituate  between  the  nor- 
thern extremities  of  the  cantons  of  Bern  and   Zurich,  and 
extends  on  one  fide  whc;e  the  Aar  falls  into  the  Rhine,  and 
on  the  other  fide  to  fome  villages  beyond  the   Rhine.     For 
extent,  it  is  as  large  as  fome  of  the  final]  cantors,  and  has 
a  more  fruitful  foil.     '  Fis  watered  with  three   navigable  ri- 
vers, the  Limmat,  Ruf's,  and   Aar  ;    bears  corn   and  other 
fruits,  and  produces  wine  in  many    places  along  the  Li  n 
mat.     In  the  mountains  fiom  Cappelelhof  to  Endcngen  are 
mines  of  iron. 
Baden,  it's  chief  town,  called  Upper  Baden,  is  famous  for 
it's  baths,  for  which  it  was  celebrated  fo  long  fince  as  our 
Saviour's  time,  according  to  Tacitus.     The  waters  are  hot 
in  a  third  degree,  being  impregnated  with  much  fulphur, 
with  a  mixture  of  allum   and  nitre.      They  are   good  for 
drinking,  as  well  as  bathing,  in  fevers,  phthifics,  vertigoes, 
and  particularly  for  difoiders   peculiar  to  the  fair  (ex,  and 
even  lterilitv.     Their  baths  bring  a  concourfe   of  people, 
which  is  the  chief  livelihood  and  bufinefs  of  the  town. 
■  Zi'RZACH,  about  nine  miles  north  of   Baden,   is  a  fine,  an- 
tient,    fpacious    burrough,     on    the    hanks    of   the    Rhine, 
which  is  remaikable  principally  for  its  fairs^  on   the  Mon- 
day after  Trinity-Sunday,  and  on  the   firft  cf  September, 
where  very  confiderabie  quantities  of  goods  are  fold  by  the 
merchants  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  in  a  very  fhbrt 
time. 
BADGER,  a  wild  four-footed   beaft,  a    little   bigger   than  a 
fox,  to  which  it  bears  fome  reftmblauce  ;  it  has  aifo  fome- 
thing  of  the  hog  aid  the  dog. 

The  badger,  dwells  in  burrows,  and  lives  upon  infecls, 
carrion,  and  ftuit.  It  iiinks  very  much,  and  grows  fat  by 
deeping,  like  the  dormoule.  It's  age  is  known,  by  the 
number  of  holes  it  has  under  it's  tail,  there  appearing  a  new 
hole  every  year. 

Though  this  animal  feems  not  to  be  of  much  ufe  in  trade, 
yet  it  affords  three  forts  of  merchandize.  It's  iftin  is  of  the 
common  peltry,  called  wild.  It's  fat  is  fold  bv  the  drug- 
gifts,  and  is  reckoned  good  for  pains  in  the  loins,  and  for 
the  fciatica,  or  hip-gout  :  and  it's  hair  ferves  to  make  pen- 
cils or  brushes  for  iimncrs  and  gilders. 
BADJANE,  or  BADIAN.  It  fs  the  feed  which  the  anife- 
tree  bears,  that  grows  in  China.  The  tree  is  thus  called, 
becaufe  it's  wood  fmells  like  anife  feed.  The  Chinefe  fome- 
times  give  their  tea  an  aromatic  cafte  with  jhat  le  d.  Some 
of  the  Dutch  do  the  fame  in  the  IiM'ies,  in  invitation  of  them. 
In  the  year  1722,  it  was  fold  at  Peking  :r<-.m  (4.  to  15  fun 
per  gin,  which  was  reckoned  extremely  dear,  aeeorxfim*  ro 
the  journal  of  Monf.  Large,  v. ho  refided  at  1 
China. 
Vol.  L 


BAETAS  ;  thus  the  Spaniards  and  Portugu'efe  call  that  fort 
of  woollen  ftufK,  which  is  not  eroded,  and  which  in  France 
is  called  baguette,  or  bagette. 
BAFFETAS;  or  BAF  1  AS,  a  cloth  made  entirely  of  coaifc 
white  cotton- thread,  which  comes  from  the  Eaft- Indies. 
Thofe  of  Surat  are  the  belt.  Thev  are  from  13  French  ells 
and  J  to  14  long,  and  ■;-  broad.  There  aie  alio  fome  which 
mcafure  but  |  of  an  ell,  or  even  but  •  of  an  ell  in  breadth. 
Thefe  narrow  baffetas  are  called  Orgagis,  Gaudivi*,  Ne- 
rindes,  and  Daboui's,  according  to  the  names  of  the  places 
where  they  are  manufactured. 

There  are  alfo  narrow  white  baffetas,  which   mcafure   13 
ells  and  a  half  in  length,  by  half  an  ell  is  breadth. 

id-white  baffetas,    14  ell*  by    . 
Broad-brown  and  narrow- brown   taffetas.      7  hefe  two  laft 
I  ■  are   made  of  raw  tlvead,    that  is,    which    was   never 
wetted  or  blanched.     The  former  arc  14  ells  long,  by  ~  an 
ell   broad  ;    the   latter  are  of  the   fame  and    J   in 

idth 
BAGS,  are  ufed   in    mod:   countries,  to   put  feveral   forts   of 
coin    in,  either  of  gold,  filver,  brafs,  or  cipper.       'J  . 
m.,ke  in  France  ba^s  of  pillules,  of  louis-d'ors,  bags  of  a 
thoufand  livres,  or  crowns,  bags  of  fmall  p  eccs  of  filver 

&c. 
Bankers  and  others,  who  deal  much  in  current  cafli,  fhould 
be  very  tx  at  in  labelling  their  bags  of  money  ;  that  is  to 
fay,   hi  r  t  cr  note  at  the  mouth  of  the  b*g,  fig- 

nifying  the  coin  therein  c  m  total,  it's  weight, 

and  of  whom  h  waa  r-c  :ived.  illowed  for  the  [ . 

1  he  French  al  5  fbls  per  bag  of  .  oco  liv:es. 

s  of  filver  coin   in   1  given  and  re- 

ceived, without  counting   their  ca  ;eierring 

cou.monly  to  their  weight  :  but,  if  there  Lhould  be  found 
any  d<  ficiency  in  the  bags,  he  who  received  them,  has  a 
right  to  return  them,  within  1  ,  pa;,  ment 

was  made,  accr  rding  to  an  antient  cuftom  eitablifhed  among 
the  traders  in  money,  provided  the  name  of  the  perfon  who 
gave  the  bag  in  payment  be  fet  down  upon  the  ticket,  and 
the  weight  be  anfwerable  to  that  which  was  wrote  upon  it, 
by  the  perfon  who  paid  it. 
Bag  is  alio  ufed,  to  figni.'y  different  quantities  of  certain  com- 
modities. A  bag  of  almond-,  for  inftance,  is  about  three 
hundred  weight,  of  anifeed  from  3  to  4  hundred,  of  pepper 
from  1  |  to  3  hundred,  of  goat's- hair  from  2  to  4  hundred, 
of  cotton  yarn,  from  2  J  to  4  [,  Sic. 
BAGAUZ.  Thus  they  call,  in  the  Antilles  iflands,  the 
fiigar-carres,  after  thev  have  palled  through  the  mill  ;  they 
keep  them  under  cover  in  fmall  hu\«,  in  order  to  ufe  them, 
when  dry,  for  boiling  the  fugar.  Fhe.'e  huts  are  calJeJ  the 
bagauz  huts. 

As  foon  as  thefe  bagauz  are  taken  from  bet  ween  the  firft.  and 
third  roller,  two  or  three  negro  women  bind  then  u;>  La 
bundles,  which  they  pile  up  under  the  covers.  In  cafe  the 
bagauz  be  not  long  enough  to  be  made  up  into  bundles,  ?s 
being  too  much  broken,  they  carry  them  in  large  bafkets  to 
a  corner  cf  the  mill,  where  the  hcrl'es,  oxen,  and  hogs,  come 
and  eat  them. 

Sometimes  when  they  are  ftraitned  for  fuel,  they  only  dry 
them  in  the  fun  for  three  or  four  hours,  which  is  fufHcient 
to  make  them  fit  for  burning.  In  fome  places,  where  they 
have  plenty  of  wo  u,  they  fci  ve  only  to  burn  under  the  firit 
boilers  ;  but,  where  wood  is  fcarce,  they  keep  them  for  the 
two  laft,  and  under  the  full  they  burn  ftraw,  and  the  dry 
leaves  of  the  ca 
BAHAMA,  or  LUCAYA*TSLANDS.  Thefe  iflands  lie 
moft  eafterlv  of  all'the  Antilles  m  America,  and  to  the  north 
of  the  ille  of  Cuba,  and  e;.ft  and  fouth'-oaft  from  the  Spaniih 
Florida,  ftretching  from  north  eaft  to  fouth-weft,  between 
the  21ft  and  28th  degrees  of  noTth  latitude,  and  between  72 
and  81  of  weftern  longitude;  fo  that  they  Uc  !'o  much  outof 
the  courfe  of  (hips  bound  for  the  American  continent,  that 
they   were  not  taken   notice  cf  by   our   Englifh   til 

l:67.  ' 

The  ifland  of  Bahama,  from  which  the  reft  take  their  ge 
name,  is  lituated  in  latitude  26,  45,  north,  and  at  the  dif~. 
tance  of  between  1  5  and  20  leagues   1 

of  Florida,  and  about  8  or  10  weft  from   the  ifland  of  Lvj- 
caya,  or  Luceyonequa,  from  which  it  is  d  a  chan- 

nel, nctwithftanding   its    breadth,  is   very  dangerous,   and 
full  of  rocks  r.nd  Unas. 

The  ifland   is  computed,  by  fome,  about   13  leagues  long 

and  8  broad  ;   by  others   50  miles  in   length  and  about   10 

in  breadth,  and  in  feveral  places  not  haft"  that  width.     It  is 

•?  A  efteemed 
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efteemed  extremely  pleafant  and  fruitful,  tlie  air  fererte  and 
temperate,  and  the  foil  remarkably  rich,  being  watered  with 
a  multitude  of  fprings  and  brooks.  Formerly  it  produced 
plenty  of  guatacum,  fafiafras,  farlaparilla,  and  red-wood, 
which  were  all  deftroyed  bv  the  Spaniards  ;  fo  that  it's  chief 
production  at  prelent  is  Indian  wheat,  fowl,  and  a  particu- 
lar fort  of  rabbet ;  the  reft  of  their  provifions,  and  other  ne- 
ceflaries,  they  are  obliged  to  have  from  Carolina,  whence 
they  arc  enabled,  both  here  and  in  the  iiland  of  Providence, 
to  affift  the  fhipping  that  are  driven  upon  their  coafts  by 
the  tempeftuous  weather,  and  the  impetuoftty  of  currents, 
wiih  what  they  want,  which  is  the  greateft  branch  of  their 
trade. 

On  the  north  of  Bahama  and  Lucayonequa,  lies  the  great 
Bahama  bank  of  fand,  which  extends  itfelf  northward  up  to 
the  27th  degree  30  minutes,  and  is  furrounded  with  rocks. 
That  which  is  called  the  great  fand-bank  of  Bahama  lies 
on  the  north  of  the  ifle  of  Cuba,  and  is  terminated  by  the 
Long-Ifland;  on  the  north-  eaft  by  the  ftreight  of  Exuma 
and  the  ifland  of  Cigateo ;  on  the  north  by  that  of  Provi 
deuce,  or  Abacoa,  and  that  of  Andros  is  quite  furrounded 
with  it. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  iiles  of  Mimbres  and  Bi- 
mini,  the  former  of  which  is  rather  a  prodigious  rock,  much 
dreaded  by  failors  ;'and  therewith  fome  other  rocks,  equally 
dangerous,  bound  it  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  Cuba,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  old  canal 
of  Bahama,  or  arm  of  the  fea,  between  the  laft  named 
ifland  and  the  bank  of  Bahama. 

Befides  this  old  canal,  there  is  another  called  the  Streight  of 
Bahama,  lying  between  the  coaft  of  Florida  and  the  Lu- 
cayonequa ifland.  This  hath  one  of  the  moft  impetuous 
currents  northwards  of  any  in  thefe  feas.  It's  waves  run 
with  fuch  violent  rapidity,  that  neither  wind  nor  oars  can 
ftera  it  ;  fo  that  though  the  wind  be  fair,  and  the  (hip  in  full 
fail,  yet  they  cannot  enter  it  till  a  certain  feafon  :  and,  if 
it  be  contrary,  they  are  carried  away  by  the  current.  By 
reafon  of  which  the  Spanifh  fhips  are  compelled  to  wait 
their  opportunity  to  pafs  this  lireight  from  the  Havannah 
homewards,  which  is  computed  16  leagues  in  breadth,  and 
it's  length,  from  the  Cape  of  Florida  northwards,  45  ; 
which  lhews  of  what  extraordinary  importance  the  Bahama 
lflands  might  be  rendered  to  England  by  the  advantage 
which  might  be  made  of  them  by  us  againft  the  Spaniards, 
provided  they  were  put  in  a  due  offenfive  and  defenfive 
condition,  to  anfwer  fo  good  a  purpofe,  when  occafion 
requires. 
The  next  ifland  of  extent,  and  in  all  other  refpe&s  the  moft 
confiderable,  is  that  of  Abacoa,  now  Providence,  which 
is  the  refidence  of  the  governor,  and  lies  in  the  center  of 
fome  hundreds  of  others.  Several  authors  reckon  them  be- 
tween 4  and  5CC,  fome  of  which  are  very  large,  even  160 
miles  in  length,  and  others  no  bigger  than  knolls  or  rocks, 
rifing  above  water  ;  which  fhews  how  dangerous  and  dread- 
ful it  is  to  be  forced  amongft  them  by  tempeftuous  weather. 
This  ifland  lies  in  latitude  24,  30,  north,  and  is  about  28 
miles  long,  and  1 1  broad,  where  it  is  wideft.  (Harris's  Col- 
lections.) Some,  however,  make  it  J  8  leagues  in  length, 
and  about  7  in  breadth.  (De  L'Ifle.)  It  hath  the  fmall 
one  of  Lucayonequa  on  the  north  ;  that  of  Alebaftres  on 
the  eaft  ;  the  northern  point  of  that  of  Andros  on  the  weft; 
and  the  great  bank  of  Bahama  on  the  fouth.  It's  chief 
commerce,  like  that  of  Bahama,  arofe  from  the  misfortunes 
of  thofe  (hips  that  were  driven  on  it's  coafts,  or  in  a  winter 
voyage  for  the  continent  of  America  were  forced  to  put  in 
for  provifion1:.  They  likewife  made  fome  advantage  by  the 
wrecks  which  were  thrown  upon  their  coaft.  The  provi- 
fions,  wherewith  they  fupply  fhipping,  they  have  from  Ca- 
rolina ;  fo  that,  at  prefent,  they  are  a  great  relief  to  di- 
ftreffed  mariners.  The  ifland  produces  little  elfe  but  fait 
and  Brafiletto  wood,  which  they  carry  to  Carolina  in  about 
eight  days,  but  are  ten  at  leaft  in  returning  from  thence, 
by  reafon  of  the  ftrong  current  in  the  gulph  of  Florida  : 
they  fow  peafe  and  Indian  wheat,  the  former  of  which  is 
fit  to  gather  in  fix  weeks,  the  other  in  twelve.  This  ifland 
abounds  with  variety  of  fith,  fowl,  tr^cs,  and  vegetables, 
before  unknown  to  us;  and  our  Philosophical  Tranfactions 
(Vol.  II.)  add,  that  whales  have  been  found  dead  on  the 
fhore,  ineompafi'ed  with  fperm,  and  that  one  of  thefe  whales 
is  worth  fome  hundreds  of  pounds. 

This,  and  the  other  Bahama,  on  account  of  their  ufeful 
fituation,  were  judged  to  be  fo  necefTary  for  the  fecurity  of 
our  trade  in  the  Weft-Indies,  that  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land have  not  thought  it  unworthy  of  their  care,  as  well  to 
have  it  cleared  or  pirates,  as  to  defend  it  againft  both  the 
Spaniards  and  the  French,  who  know  it's  fituation  ex- 
tremely convenient  either  to  annoy  or  affift  their  commerce. 
In  queen  Anne's  war,  both  the  Spaniards  and  French  over- 
ran and  plundered  the  Bahama  iflands  twice;  whereupon, 
in  March  17 14.  when  the  adminil'cration  of  England  had  as 
little  the  intereft  of  commerce  at  heart  as  any  thing  elfe  but 
their  own,  the  houfe  of  lords  addreffed  her  majefly  that  the 
ifland  of  Providence  might  be  put  into  a  pofture  of  defence. 
Their  lord/hips  obferving,  It  would  be  of  fatal  confequence, 


if  the  Bahama  Mauris  fhould  fall  into  the  hands  or  an  ene- 
my :  they  therefore  humbly  prayed  her  majefty  to  take  thofe 
iflands  into  her  own  hands,  and  give  (itch  orders  ior  their 
fecurity  as  in  her  royal  wifdom  fhe  fhould  think  fit.  But 
nothing  was  done  :  and  for  the  future  regard  of  fuch  who 
may  have  it  in  their  power  to  promoie  the  welfare  of  our 
Britifh  plantations  in  America,  it  is  not  improper  to  re- 
member, that  their  lordfhips,  four  years  after,  took  notice  of 
that  neglect:,  in  an  addrefs  to  his  late  majefty  king  George  : 
There  were  not  any  the  leaft  means  ufed  in  compliance 
with  that  advice  for  fecuring  the  Bahama  IflanJs  ;  and  that 
then  the  pirates  had  a  lodgment,  with  a  battery,  on  Harbour 
Ifland,  and  that  the  ufual  retreat  and  general  receptacle  for 
the  Pirates  are  at  Providence.  Hereupon  his  majefty  was 
pleafed  to  give  directions  for  diflodging  thofe  pirates,  and 
making  fettlements  and  a  fortification  for  it's  fecurity  and 
defence. 

The  other  iflands,  though  very  many  in  number,  are  hardly 
worth  defcribing  :  we  Ihall  only  name  the  moft  confiderable 
of  them.  Befides  thofe  of  Bahama,  Providence,  Eleuthera, 
and  Harbour  Ifland,  are  thofe  of  Lucayonequa,  Andros,  and 
Cigateo,  which  may  be  termed  of  the  fecond  magnitude. 
Thofe  of  the  third  are  Guanahani,  Yumeta,  Samana,  May- 
agnana,  Yuma  or  Exuma,  Ynagua,  Caicos,  and  Trian- 
gulo.  The  reft  are  rarher  barren  rocks  than  iflands.  But, 
of  thofe  of  the  fecond  and  third  ranks,  Herrera  affirms, 
that  fome  of  them  are  ftill  inhabited  ;  and  Baudrand  affirms, 
that  they  are  ftill  poilefled  by  their  ancient  inhabitants.  Be 
that  how  it  will,  whenever  occafion  offers,  our  poffeffion 
of  them  will  eaiily  put  it  in  the  power  of  England  to  lay 
hold  on  the  reft;  and  they  certainly  deferve  our  attention. 
For, 

REMARKS. 

The  Bahama  Iflands  lying  near  to  Hifpaniola,  and  to  that 
port  of  fo  great  importance  to  the  Spaniards,  the  Havannah 
in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  where  the  Spanifh  galleons  and  flota 
always  rendezvous,  with  all  their  treafure,  before  they  re- 
turn to  Europe,  having  the  gulph  of  Florida  to  the  weft, 
and  the  Windward-Paffage  to  the  eaft,  of  them  ;  their  fitua- 
tion, in  time  of  peace,  is  capable  of  great  improvement  in 
trade,  and  has  always  been  a  good  retreat  for  difabled  fhips, 
blown  from  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  America. 
But  in  time  of  war  with  any  power  in  thefe  parts,  efpecially 
with  Spain,  the  Bahama  Iflands  are  of  the  higheft  concern- 
ment to  this  kingdom,  cruizers  and  privateers  from  thence 
being  more  capable  to  obftrucl  and  annoy  the  Spanifh  trade 
homeward-bound,  than  all  that  are  ftatjoned  at  the  reft  of 
the  Britifh  colonies  in  America;  and  indeed  fince  the  De- 
finitive Treaty  of  1763  has  annexed  Florida  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  this  nation  is  become  mafters 
of  the  port  of  St.  Auguftine,  in  the  gulph  of  Florida, 
thefe  iflands  will  prove  of  more  utility  to  us  than  before  ; 
for  thefe,  together  with  our  other  new  acquifitions  of  Pen- 
sacola,  Mobile,  and  our  right  of  navigation  in  the 
Mississippi,  will  moft  certainly,  in  cafe  of  any  future 
rupture  with  Spain,  render  the  whole  trade  and  navigation 
of  the  Spaniards  far  more  precarious  than  ever  the  fame  was 
before  in  the  great  gulphs  of  Mexico  as  well  as  Florida, 
and  thereby  proportionally  diminifh  the  importance  of  the 
Havannah  itfelf  to  Spain.  The  Spanifh  navigation  in  this 
part  of  the  world  feems  furrounded  now  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  render  all  our  Britifh  poffeffions  that  are  any  thing 
contiguous  to  each  other  near  thefe  gulphs  mutually  aiding 
and  aflifting  to  each  other  in  cafe  6f  need. 
As  the  Bahama  iflands  are  very  proper  for  the  reception  of 
fmall  cruizers,  not  exceeding  40  guns  ;  fo,  if  the  public 
fervice  fhouid  require  larger  velTels  to  be  employed  in  thofe 
parts,  the  harbour  of  Port-Royal  in  South-Carolina,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  gulph  of  Florida,  would  be  capable  of 
receiving  fhips  of  any  fize  or  number  ;  and,  in  concert 
with  thofe  cruizers  from  the  Bahama's,  would  prove  of 
greater  advantage  to  this  nation  than  has  ever  yet  been  ex- 
perienced. 

Port-Royal,  being  the  fouthermoft  frontier  of  our  poffef- 
fions on  the  continent,  is  likewife  fo  advamageoufly  iitu- 
ated,  that  fhips  ftationed  there,  at  St.  Auguftine  and  at  the 
Bahama's,  would  lie  very  conveniently,  not  only  to  guard 
our  northern  colonies,  but  to  aflcmble  a  force,  if  occafion 
fhould  be,  to  attack  any  power  in  thofe  parts.  From  hence, 
alfo,  our  fugar  iflands  may  be  more  conveniently  relieved, 
and  in  a  much  fhorter  time,  than  they  could  by  any  naval 
force  ftationed  at  Jamaica.  And,  if  the  American  colonies 
were  put  on  a  proper  footing  to  affift  and  fupport  each 
other,  a  fquadron,  at  this  South-Carolina  Port-Royal,  will 
always  be  a  check  to  our  neighbouring  rivals,  and  give  us 
the  fupcriority  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  galleons  for  the  Havannah,  in  their  paffage  through 
the  gulph  of  Florida,  may  very,  eafily  be  intercepted  by  a 
fquadron  ftationed  at  the  faid  port  and  St.  Auguftine,  af- 
fifted  by  fuch  private  advices  as  the  fame  velTels  belonging 
to  Providence  may  conftantly  be  able  to  furnifh  them  with  ; 
but  there  is  no  inftancc  that  the  king's  fhips,  ftationed  at 
6  Jamaica, 
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Jamaica,  have  ever  intercepted  the  galleon?  or  flota  in  their 
return  home;  for  they  have  either  had  notice  from  Jamaica 
before  our  fquadron  appeared,  or,  when  they  have  leen  our 
ihips  cruizing  for  them,  they  have  lain  fafe  and  quiet  at  the 
Havannah  till  the  tnglifh  have  been  tired  out,  and  retreated 
through  ficknefs,  or  for  want  of  provifions,  or  elfe  curried 
with  the  (tream  through  the  gulph,  and  then  the  Spanifh 
fleets  have  loon  followed,  and  cfcaped  us. 
The  Bahama  iflands  were  for  many  years  a  neft  of  pirates, 
and  were  never  in  any  condition  of  defence  till  captain  Ro- 
gers was  fcut  thither  in  1718,  with  the  late  king's  com- 
miflion,  as  governor,  with  a  fmall  force,  at  the  crown's 
expence  ;  before  which  they  had  been  plundered  above  30 
times  by  the  Spaniards,  who  well  knowing  that  there  is 
no  place  can  give  them  fo  much  dillurbance  in  their  trade, 
is  the  true  reafon  why  the  Catholic  king  demanded  them 
in  17/8.  But  Capt.  Rogers  had  the  good  fortune  to  re- 
cover the  iflands  from  the  pirates  who  had  fettled  there, 
and  alfo  to  defeat  the  Spaniards,  who,  after  three  feveral 
preparations,  at  more  than  100,000 1.  expence,  attacked 
him  with  2000  men  ;  which  force  he  rcpulfed,  and  burned 
two  of  their  fhips  of  war  in  their  retieat,  though  he  had 
no  fupport  from  any  other  colony  but  what  he  engaged  on 
his  own  perfonal  credit. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that  the  Bahama  Iflands 
are  of  far  greater  conlequence  to  this  nation  than  ever 
they  were  before  the  Definitive  Treaty  ;  and,  fhould 
they  ever  become  a  prey  to  any  other  power,  they  would 
prove  a  dangerous  annoyance  to  our  trade,  and  an  irrepa- 
rable lofs  to  the  Britifh  plantations,  as  our  affairs  are  at  pre- 
fent  circumftanced  in  America. 
BAHAR,  BAHAIRE,  or  BARRE,  weights  iifed'  in  Ter- 
natc,  Malaca,  Achem,  and  in  feveral  other  places  of  the 
Eaft-Indics. 

There  are  two  of  thefe  weights  ;  the  one  called  the  great, 
.and  the  other  the  little  bahar.  With  the  great  bahar  they 
weigh  pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and 
other  fpice.  It  contains  100  catis  ;  the  catis  20  tads,  or 
38  ounces  and  an  half,  Portugal  weight;  each  tael  being 
reckoned  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  that  weight.  So  that  the 
great  bahar  is  reckoned  to  weigh  550  pounds  of  Portugal, 
which  amount  to  481  pounds  and  4  ounces  of  Paris,  Straf- 
burg,  Amfterdam,  Befanfon,  &c.  or  524  pounds,  9  ounces, 
Averdupois  weight. 

With  the  little  bahar  they  weigh  quickfilvcr,  vermillion, 
ivory,  filk,  mufk,  and  other  valuable  merchandizes.  This 
bahar  contains  alfo  200  catis,  but  each  catis  is  but  of  22 
taels,  or  32^  ounces  Portugal  weight;  fo  that  the  bahar 
amounts  only  to  458  pounds  13  ounces  of  Portugal  ;  which 
make  4017  ounces  of  Paris  weight,  or  about  437  pounds, 
q  ounces  averdupois  weight. 

The  bahar  of  China  is  of  300  catis,  which  make  only  200 
of  Malaca,  each  catis  of  China  containing    but   16  taels. 
The   tael   weighing  a  riac  and   an   half  of  eight,  is  of  10 
mas,  or  mafes,  and  each  mas  of  10  condorins. 
The  bahar  of  Mocha,  a  city  of  Arabia,   weighs  420  pounds. 
Fifteen  traflels  make  a  bahar.     By  that  weight  coffee  is  fold. 
BAILE.     Thus  they  ftile,  at  Constantinople,   the  ambaflador 
of  the  republic  of  Venice,  who  refides  at  the  Porte. 
Befides  the  political  frate  of  affairs  with  which  the  Venetian 
minifter  is  charged,  he  acts  the  part  of  a  conful  for  that  re- 
public  at  Conttantinople,  and    they   who  are  denominated 
confuls,  eftablifhed  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  are  propyl) 
fpeaking  under  him,  and  act  as  vice  confuls. 
BAILLOQUE,  or  BA  YOQUE.    Thus  the  French  call  thofe 
oftrichfeathers,  which   are   naturally  of  a   dark  brown  co- 
lour, mixed  with  white.     Thefe  kind  of  feathers  are  feldem 
dyed,  but  are  generally  ufed    by   the  feather- dealers  juft  as 
they  are  plucked  from  the   bird  ;  they  only  wafh  them  with 
foap,  to  give  them   fome   glofs,  and  make  them   brighter. 
Thefe  bailloque  feathers  are  the  leaft  valued. 
BAIOCO,  a  copper  coin  current  at  Rome,  and   throughout 
the  whole  (late  of  the  church.     Ten  baiocos  make  a  Julio, 
and  a  hundred  a  Roman  crown. 
BAKERS.     This   is   a  very  ancient  as  well  as  ufeful   trade; 
and  the  moft  general  and  extenfive  branch  of  it  is   that  of 
making,    as    well   as   baking,    houfhold    or   family    bread; 
though  there  are  feveral  others,  as", 

Bifcuits-baking,  which  is  chiefly  to  prepare  in  a  particular 
manner  for  long-keeping  what  is  commonly  called  fea-bif- 
cuit,   or  bread. 

Of  French  bread,  fo  called  for  it's  peculiar  delicacy  ;  who 
alfo  make  various  forts  of  the  nicer  fweet,  as  well  as  infipid, 
bifcuits,  Sic. 

Of  ginger  bread,  or  fwect-fpiced  bread,  and  cakes  of  feveral 
kinds. 

Of  thefe  three  laft  there  are  but  few  of  each,  there  not  being 
fuch  a  general  call  for  their  produce,  as  for  the  common 
bread  ;  the  bakers  of  which,  indeed,  are  many  in  number, 
yet  not  fo  numerous,  but  that  moft  of  them  get  a  decent 
maintenance,  if  careful,  and  fome  acquire  handfome  eftates. 
The  principal  expence  they  are  at,  when  they  let  up,  is  that 
of  building  their  oven-,  one  of  which  will  coft  20 1.  and 
upwards,  according  to  the  fize ;  next  to  this,  is  their  ftock 


of  flour  and  faggots:  fo  that  2  or  300!.  will  ferve  very 
well  to  begin  with 

Their  employment  is  even  mentioned  by  Mofes  (Gen.  xi. 
2.),  therefore,  in  all  probability,  had  its  firft  rife  in  the 
eaft :  and  they  were  a  brotherhood  in  England  before  the 
year  11  55,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II,  though  the  white 
bakers  were  not  incorporated  till  1307,  by  Icing  Edward 
the  lid,  and  the  brown  bakers  not  till  1621,  in  king  James 
the  ift's  time.  Their  hall  is  in  Harp-lane,  Thames-ftreet ; 
and  their  court-day  on  the  firft  Monday  of  the  month. 
Arms.  Gules,  a  balance  between  three  garbs,  Or  ;  on  a 
chief  barry  wavy  of  fix,  argent  and.  azure,  the  hand  of 
jufticc  glorified,  and  ifluing  out  of  clouds  proper  (holding 
the  faid  balance)  between  two  anchors  of  the  fecond. 
Motto.     Praife  God  for  all. 

King  Henry  IV.  granted,  by  charter,  to  the  mayor  and 
commonalty  of  London,  the  aflize  of  bread,  beer,  ale,  &c. 
victuals,  and  things  faleable  in  the  faid  city;  which  is  like- 
wife  granted  by  feveral  other  charters  of  our  kin»s. 
'I  in  ft  at.  51  Hen.  III.  was  made  for  regulating  the  affize  of 
bread,  and  bakers,  not  obferving  the  ailize,  were  to  be  fet 
in  the  pillory. 

By  a  late  Itatutc,  the  affize  of  bread  is  limited,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  price  of  wheat,  and  mayois,  6ce.  nay,  in  the 
day  time,  enter  any  houfe,  (hop,  or  b..ke-houfe,  of  any 
baker  or  feller  of  bread,  to  fearch  for,  view,  weigh,  and 
try,  all  or  any  of  the  bread,  there  found  ;  and,  if  the  bread 
be  wanting  in  the  goodnefs,  deficient  in  baking,  under 
weight,  or  fliall  confilt  of  any  fort  than  what  is  allowed,  the 
fame  bread  fhall  be  feized  and  given  to  the"  poor  :  alfo  a  pe- 
nalty of  40s.  is  inflicted  for  want  of  weight,  &c.  Stat. 
8  Ann.  c.  18. 

But  by  1  Geo.  I.  c.  25.  bakers  are  to  pay  5  s.  for  every  ounce 
deficient  in  weight,  and  2s.  6d.  if  under  an  ounce.  Ba- 
kers felling  bread  in  peck,  half-peck,  or  quartern  loaves,  at 
a  higher  price  than  let  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  &c. 
fliall  forfeit  10s.  Stat.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  29. 
There  is  at  Paris  a  corporation  of  bakers  who  ftile  them- 
felvcs  mafter-bakers. 

This  corporation,  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  which  was 
eftablifhed  in  that  city,  with  the  right  of  having  fworn  war- 
dens and  tTwifters,  and  long  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having 
a  jurifdiction  peculiar  ;  before  which,  all  affairs  relating  to 
its  government,  and  the  execution  of  its  ftatutes,  or  by- 
laws, were  brought,  which  was  before  the  chatelet,  and  the 
lieutenant  of  the  police,  who  have  the  cognizance  of  the 
affairs  of  all  the  other  corporations. 

That  court,  of  which  the  great  pantler  of  France  was  the 
head,  confiftcd  of  a  lieutenant-general,  a  king's  attorney, 
a  recorder,  and  feveral  ulhcrs.  It  was  in  the  name  of  that 
high  officer  of  the  crown,  that  all  their  ftatutes  and  regula- 
tions were  iflued,  apprentices  and  mafters,  or  freemen,  ad- 
mitted, and  all  oaths  adminiftred.  To  him  alfo  belonged 
all  the  fines  paid  by  thofe  who  are  admitted  into  the  corpo- 
ration :  which  rendered  the  office  of  the  high  pantler  as 
profitable  as  it  was  honourable,  it  being  one  of  the  moft 
ancient  offices  of  the  monarchy. 

The  jurifdiclion  of  the  high  pantler  being  fuppreffed  under 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV,  by  an  edict  ifiued  in  Auguff  1711, 
the  corporation  of  the  bakers  in  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Pa- 
ris was  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate  with  the  other  bodies  cor- 
porate, and,  like  them,  it  is  fubject  to  the  jurifdicfion  of 
the  provoft  of  Paris,  and  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
police. 

The  mafter-bakers  of  Paris  boaft,  that  they  had  their  fta- 
tutes under  the  reign  of  queen  Blanche,  mother  of  St.  Lewis, 
Hugh  d'Athies  being  then  high  pantler  :  and  yet  the  ftatutes 
they  followed,  when  the  employments  of  lieutenant-general 
and  other  officers  of  the  king's  pantry  were  fupprefled, 
were  not  more  antient  than  the  year  1560,  the  firft  of  king 
Charles  IX,  though  indeed  it  appears,  that  they  had  fta- 
•  tutes  as  early  as  the  rci^n  of  Charles  VI. 
The  new  ftatutes,  which  were  promifed  to  them  in  the 
edict  of  Auguft  17  1 1,  for  uniting  the  mailer-bakers  of  the 
fuburbs  "with  thofe  of  the  city  into  one  corporation,  meet- 
ing with  oppofttion  from  time  to  time,  bo.h  from  the  duke 
of  Brifac,  high  pantler,  with  regard  to  the  indemnification 
that  was  granted  him,  and  from  feveral  particular  mafters, 
and  other  perfons  concerned  in  th::t'  re-union,  and  not 
being  yet  (in  17 19)  quite  completed  ;  that  corporation  of 
united  mafters  continued  to  be  governed,  partly  according 
to  its  antient  ufage,  and  partly  according  to  its  new  let- 
ters patents. 

That  regulation  which  is  but  interlocutory,  as  it  were,  re- 
lates chiefly  to  the  number  of  jurats,  the  years  of  nppren- 
ticefliip  and  journeym2nfhip,  ard  the  fines,  regulated  by 
the  lait  letters  patents,  for  the  admiffion  of  apprentices  and 
mafters,  and  for  the  vifitations. 

There  are  fixjurats,  three  of  whom  are  chofen  every  year, 
which  was  not  done  in  the  years  17 18  and  1719,  the  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  police  having  ordered,  that  there 
ftiould  be  no  new  election,  t:ll  the  conteft  was  deter- 
mined. 

The 
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The  apprentices   are  bound  to  fervc   five   years   folio  i 
and,  after  their  lime   is  out,  they    are   obliged   to  live  fo  .r 
years   more   with   the   matters   as  journeymen,  bcfoi 
can  be  admitted    to  make  their  mailer  piece  of  workmati- 
fhip,  from   which   however,  the  matters,  or  freemens   fons 
are  exempted. 

The  .indent  mailer-piece  of  the  French  biker  was  a  kind 
of  !m.:l!  loaf,  which  they  called  chapter-bread  :  it  was 
made  of  the  fineft  flour,  not  only  well  kneaded,  but  alfo 
benten  for  fome  time  with  two  flicks,  whence  it  was  alfo 
Called  beaten  bread,  pain  broye.  Their  new  mailer- piece 
is  light  or  fpungy  bread,  and  white  bread. 
As  for  the  fines,  which  have  been  greatly  increafed,  becaufe 
this  new  united  company  of  mailer- bakers  was  obliged  to 
have  all  the  officers  appointed  for  the  companies  of  arts  and 
trades,  firfce  the  year  1691,  to  the  year  17C9,  which  could  hot 
be  entirely  elected  til!  the  year  171  1,  ori  account  of  the  ob- 
jections and  reprcfentutions  of  the  lord  high  pander  ;  thole 
fines,  I  lay,  are  not  to  continue  upon  the  lame  foot  they 
are  at  prefent,  but  till  the  fums  borrowed  for  the  payment 
of  th'ofe  offices  be  entirely  reimburfed. 
The  union  of  the  matter- bakers  of  the  city  of  Paris,  with 
thofe  of  the  fuburbs  into  one  corporation,  was  attempted 
in  the  year  167 8,  by  virtue  or  an  edict  of  Lewis  XIV, 
ifi'ued  in  December  that  fame  \  ear,  for  uniting  the  feveral 
companies  of  the  fuburbs  with  thole  of  the  city,  profeffing 
the  lame  arts  and  trades;  but  the  union  of  the  mailer- 
bakers  could  not  yet  be  effected,  as  has  bei  1 
above.                   , 

The  edict  for  that  union   is  to  this  effect.     1  ly  :    That 

all  the  bakers  fettled  111  the  fuburbs  of  Paris,  except  that  cf 
St.  Anthony,  and  other  privileged  places,  mould  be  united 
with  thofe  of  the  city,  fo  as  >o  make  up,  for  the  future, 
but  one  and  the  fame  corporation,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  police,  according  to  the  fta- 
tutes  to  be  made  for  that  purpofe,  if  needful. 
That,  in  conference  of  this  union,  the  bakers  fettled  in 
the  fuburbs  of  St,  Germain,  St.  Michael,  St.  James,  St. 
Marcellus,  St.  Victor,  &c.  who  could  prove  their  freedom  in 
the  fuburbs,  fhould  pay  220  iivres ;  that  the  journeymen 
and  apprentices,  who  could  alio  prove  their  indentures,  and 
the  time  of  their  ferving,  either  with  mailers  in  the  city, 
or  with  thofe  in  the  fuburbs,  fhould  pay  330  Iivres ;  and 
that  thofe  who  would  take  up  their  freedom,  without  a 
proper  qualification,  fhould  pay  440  Iivres  ;  without  being 
exempted  from  the  fines,  which  by  the  edicts  of  1691, 
1694,  1702,  1704,  1706,  and  17C9,  were  to  be  paid  to 
the  offices  of  jurats,  auditors  of  accounts,  treafurers,  comp- 
trollers of  weights  .nd  meafures,  recorders  of  enrollments, 
comptrollers  of  the  Signatures  of  the  regifters,  and  keepers 
of  the  records.  Thcle  are  the  offices,  which  we  obferved 
2bove  to  have  been  fince  incorporated  with  the  united  com- 
pany of  bakers. 

The  fame  edict  fuppreffes  and  abolifhes  the  offices  of  lieute- 
nant-general, king's  attorney,  recorder,  and  ufhers  of  the 
pantry,  giving  leave  to  the  ufhers,  who  were  actually  in 
office,  to  continue  to  act  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  ; 
and  ordering,  that  for  the  future,  all  mailer-bakers,  either 
in  the  city  or  in  the  fuburbs,  fhould  be  admitted  by  the 
king's  attorney  of  the  chatelet,  as  is  p'radtifed  wiih  regard 
to  ad  million  of  mailers  or  freemen  or  all  the  other  com- 
panies. 

Finally,  in  the  fame  edict,  there  is  a  provificn  made  to  in- 
demnify the  duke  of  Brifac,  high  pander  of  France,  who 
by  the  fuppreffion  of  his  jurildiction  loft  the  fines,  which 
time  out  of  mind  belonged  to  him,  for  the  admiffion  of 
mailers  and  apprentices. 

It  is  this  indemnification  granted  to  the  high  pantler,  that 
amounts  to  above.  100,000  Iivres,  whereof  the  company  has 
already  paid  above  two  thirds,  which  long  delayed  the  re- 
gistering and  execution  of  the  letters  patents  granted  tq 
the  two  united  companies. 

By  the  antient  and  new  Matures  of  the  mailer-bakers  of 
the  cay  and  fuburbs  of  Paris,  they  alone  have  a  right  to 
frttle  there,  to  keep  (hop,  and  to  fell  bread,  either  light, 
white,  houfhold,  &c.  and  that  no  other  fhall  attempt  to 
do  the  fame,  upon  pain  of  having  all  his  bread  feized,  and 
paying  a  fine  of  600  Iivres ;  without  prejudice,  however, 
to  the  liberty  granted  at  <d)  times,  to  the  country  bakers; 
fuch  as  thofe  of  Gorefle,  Corbeil,  Charenton,  &c.  to 
biing  bread,  either  by  land  or  by  water,  for  the  provifion 
of  the   city,  on   market   days,  and    to  cxpofe   it  to  fale  in 

I  c  places. 

The  days,  tailed  market-days  at  Paris,  arc  Wcdnefdays  and 

Saturdays:    and,    as   for    thole   pljccs  where  country-b:ikcrs 

are  at  liberty  to  fell  bread,  there  were,  till  the  year  1709, 

but  feven  or  ei.^ht  of  them,  and   thefc  the   moil   celebrated 

markets  at  Paris.     But    in   that  year,  more  remarkable   for 

city  of  wheat   and   other  grain,  than  the  kingdom  of 

France  ever  experienced,  the  officers  of  the  police  thought 

11  feveral  other  places  for  the  fale  of  country 

.  j    fo    that    there   are   now    at    Paris   almoil   as   many 

places,    where    country   bread    is    fold    on    market-days,  as 


there  are  places   fit  for  the  purpofe  in   all  parts  of  thi 
city, 

1  he    feveral  forts  of  bread,   which   the   bakers   a'    P;  • 
allowed  to  nuke  and  fell,    arc  light  and  fpu  .    h<  u- 

fliold  and  white  bread,  and  what  they  call  chapter  bread, 
which  is  a  delicate  fort,  chiefly  defigned  for  the  canons. 
r  the  title-  of  light  or  fpungy  are  reek  lied  all  thofe 
nice  loaves  and  rolls  made  with  milk,  better,  cream,  yea!!, 
&c.  to  which  the  French  give  feveral  odd  or  hu  nourous 
names,  which  cannot  be  well  rendered  in  Englifh, 
out  long  circumlocutions. 

It  has,  however,  happened,  now  and  then,  efpecially  in 
times  of  dearth,  that  the  parliament,  or  the  officers  of  the 
police,  have  reduced  the  bakers  bread  to  two  forts  only. 
We  meet  with  instances  of  it  in  the  years  1436  and  1 437  ; 
and  fince  again,  in  the  remarkable  year  1705,  upon  the 
petition  of  the  attorney  general,  the  court  of  parliament 
revived  that  .egulation,  for  which,  by  good  providence, 
the  city  of  Paris  had  had  no  occafion  during  near  three  cen- 
turies. The  arret,  or  deciee,  by  which  bread  was  redeced 
to  two  forts  only,  bears  date  the  7th  of  June  of  that  fame 
year  1700.  It  is  thereby  ordered,  that  the  bakers  of  the 
city  and  fuburbs.  as  well  as  of  other  places  within  the  pro- 
voitihip,  vifcounty,  and  prefidial  of  the  chatelet  of  Paris, 
fhali  not  bake  nor  expofe  to  fale  in  their  (hops,  or  in  the 
markets,  but  two  forts  cf  bread  only  ;  namely,  white  and 
houfhold  bread.  That  the  white  bread  fhould  be  made  of 
the  fineft  fir  ur  of  wheat-meal,  of  half  of  white  meal  after 
toe  flour,  and  half  of  fine  oatmeal  j  and  that  the  houfhold: 
bread  fhould  be  made  one  half  of  white  meal  after  the 
flour,"  and  half  of  coarfe  meal  ;  that  is  to  fay,  part  of  that 
which  is  got  after  the  firft  bolting,  and  part  of  that  which 
comes  from  the  laft  bolting;  the  whole  under  the  penalty 
of  having  the  bread  feized,  of  a  fine  of  1000  Iivres,  and 
being  deprived  of  freedom  and  profeflion,  and  even  of  a 
greater  purirflimerrY,  if  the  nature  of  the  crime  required, 
it. 

By  the  icth  article  of  the  6th  chapter  of  the  ordonnance  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  made  in  the  year  1672,  concerning  the 
fale  of  corn,  all  bakers  of  large  and  fmall  loaves  are  for- 
bidden to  take  every  day  from  the  keys  above  two  muids 
(or  10  quarters)  of  wheat,  and  one  muid  (or  five  quar- 
ters) of  meal.  And,  by  the  French  king's  declaration  of 
the  lil  of  September  1699,  they  are  alio  forbidden  to  buy 
either  corn  or  meal,  within  the  diflance  of  eight  leagues 
from  Pari?,  except  on  the  keys,  and  in  the  markets  of  that 
capital  city;  with  liberty,  however,  to  buy  both  beyond. 
,  the  limits  of  eight  leagues  ;  but  then  they  are  obliged  to 
produce  certificates  of  the  meafures  cftablifhed  iri  thofe 
places,  where  they  bought  them,  containing  an  account 
of  the  quantity  of  corn  and  meal  they  bought ;  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiting  both,  and  paying  a  fine  of  300  Iivres. 
The  bakers  are  by  their  fta'futes  obliged  to  mark  upon  each 
loaf  the  number  of  pounds  it  weighs,  and  the  weight  ruuft 
anfwer  that  number,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  and  fine, 

BALASTRI.     Thus  they  call,  at  Smyrna,  the    fine. 

cloths  that  arc  manufactured  at  Venice,  and  which  the  Ve- 
netians carrv  into  the  ports  of  the  Levant. 

BALAUSTiNtS  (in  French  BALAUSTES)  are  the  flowers 
and  blcfibms  of  the  wild  pomegranate  tree.  There  are 
two  forts  of  them,  the  fine  and  the  common.  The  latter 
have  but  little  viitue,  and  are  therefore  unufed  :.:  medicine 
where  the  former  are  of  trie,  being  reckoned  aftringent. 
Both  forts  are  brought  from  the  er.il,  and  are  properly  one 
and  the  fame  drug.  But  the  fine  balauftines  are  adorned 
with  their  bloffoms  ;  whereas  the'  common  fort  have  only 
their  pr.cou,  pod  or  bed,  in  the  form  of  a  pretty  thjck  rinC, 
which  contains  the  blofibm,  before  it  grows,  or  fupports  it, 
-when  operii  d. 

The  balauflines  muft  be  chofen  fine,  frefh,  broad,  of  a  fine 
velvety  red,  and,  if  poifible,  without  pecou,  and  without 
dull. 

BALAZEES,  or  SAUVAGAZEES  of  Surat,  are  white 
cotton  cloths,  manufactured  in  that  city  of  the  Grand  Mo- 
gul's empire,  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  They  are  13'- 
French  tils  in  length,  by  ~  in  breadth. 

BALE.     It   is   faid   of  merchandizes  wrapped  up,  or  packed 
up  in  cloth,  and  corded  round  very   tight,  alter  they  have 
been  well  garnifhed  with   flraw  or  hay,  to  keep  them  from 
breaking,  or  to  prefer  ve  them  from  the  weather. 
Moil  of  the  merchandizes  capable  of  this  kind  of  package, 
that  arc  fent  to  fairs,   or  defigned  to  be  exported  into  ., 
countries,  ought!  to  be  in  bates,  and' too  much  care  i 
be  taken  in  packing  them  up,  to  prevent  their  being  fpoilsd, 
or  any  way  damaged. 

The  bales  are  always  marked  and  numbered,  that  the  mer- 
chants to  whom  they  belong,  may  cafily  know  them. 
When  they  fay,  to  fell  merchandizes  in  bales  corded,  it 
fignifies  to  fell  them  in  the  grofs,  upon  a  fliew  or  fample, 
without  unpacking  them,  or  taking  off  the  cord  . 
'I  he  French  give  the  name  of  bale  goods  to  certain  hard 
wares,  and  other  forts  of  merchandize,  which  come  to 
Paris  from  divers  countries,   and  particularly  from  Forez.  a 

province 
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province  of  France,  and  are  commonly  made  by  bad  work- 
men, and  of  indifferent  materials.  They  give  them  that 
name,  to  dittinguifh  them  from  thofe  that  are  befpoke,  and 
made  by  good  workmen.  Whereas,  in  Englifh,  we  call 
bale  goods,  all  fuch  as  are  imported  or  exported  in  bales. 
The  French  alfo  give  the  name  of  bale-carriers  to  thofe 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  who  travel  up  and  down  the  country, 
felling  wares,  which  they  carry  in  fmall  bales  or  packs,  upon 
their  backs. 

A  bale  of  Paper  is  faid  of  feveral  reams  together,  in  a  kind 
of  fmall  bale.  The  number  of  reams  is  not  equal  in  all.  The 
bales  defigned  for  Conftantinople,  do  not  contain  commonly 
above  twelve  reams.  There  is  hardly  any  other  paper  that 
is  fold  in  bales,  but  that  with  three  crelcents,  which  is  ma- 
nufactured at  Marfeilles,  and  fent  to  Conftantinople.  That 
with  a  crown,  and  that  with  a  fmall  crofs  or  croflct,  which 
are  alfo  fent  into  the  Levant,  are  fold  by  what  the  French 
call  ballon. 

A  bale  of  dice,  with  the  French,  is  a  fmall  bundle  or  par- 
cel, made  of  paper,  and  containing  one  or  more  dozens  of 
dice. 

A  fmall  bale  (in  French  ballot)  is  a  parcel  of  merchandizes, 
though  the  French  do  alfo  fomctimes  give  the  name  of  ballot 
to  large  bales. 

The  ballots,  or  fmall  bales  of  fome  forts  of  goods,  confift 
commonly  of  a  certain  number  of  parcels,  fkains,  or  pieces. 
The  bale  of  yam,  in  Fiance,  contains  from  15  to  18  parcels, 
each  parcel  weighing  three  or  four  pounds. 
The  woid  ballot,  or  bale,  is  alio  ufed  in  the  trade  of  buc- 
cancd  flefh,  which  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  buccaneers  of 
St.  Domingo.     Each  parcel  of  that  fk-fh,  or  meat,  moft  com- 
monly is  of  60  pounds  neat  meat,  exclufive  of  the  package. 
BALLANCE,  or  BALANCK,   is  one  of  the  fimple  powers 
in   mechanics,  which  difcover  the  equality  or  difference  of 
weights  in  heavy  bodies. 
Ballanck  of  a  watch,  or  clock,  is  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
gulates the  beats.     The  circular  part  of  it  is  called  the  rim, 
it's  fpindle  the  verge,  to  which   belong  the  two  pallets,  or 
lever,  which  play  in  the  teeth  of  the  crown-wheel  in  pock<-t- 
watches  ;  that  ftrong  ftuJ  in  which  the  lower  pivot  of  the 
verge  plays,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  one  pivot  of  the  bal- 
lance-wheel  plays,  is  called  the  pottance  vulgarly,   I  fuppofe 
for  potence  (it  being  ftrong)  or  portancc,  as  Dr.  Hook  calls  it 
in  his  Hc'.iofcope.     The  bottom  of  this  is  called  the  <bot ;   the 
middle  part,  in  which  the  pivot  of  the  ballance-wheel  turns, 
is  called  the  ;    ife  ;  the  upper  part,  the  fhoulder  of  the  portance. 
The  piece  which  covers  the  ballance,  and  in  which  the  upper 
pivot  of  theb  llance  plays,  is  the  cock.      The  lhell  fpring,  in 
the  new  pocket-watches,  under  the  ballance,  is  the  regula- 
tor, or  pendulum    pring. 
Ballance  [in  the  accounts  of  merchants]  is,  when  the  debtor 
and  creditor  fides  of   :>ny  diftinct  account  are  equal.     When 
that  is  the  cafe,  fuch  account  is  faid  to  be  balanced. 
Ballance  of  a  merchant's  or  trader's  b  oks.    This  is  a  branch 
of  the  art  of  accountantfhip.     In  the  method  of  keeping  the 
books  of  traders,  according  to  that  admirable  art  of  charge 
and  difcharge,  by  double  entry,  fuch  bocks,  if  kept  as  they 
ought  to  be,  will  be  always  fit  for  a  general  ballance.     For 
fuch  is  the  excellency  of  that  method,    that  the  books  of 
tbemfelves  muft  be  neceffarily  upon  a  ballance  on  the  whole, 
though  not  in  every  diftinct  account,  throughout  the  ledger. 
But   the  nature  hereof  will   be  fhevvn  under  the  article  of 
Mercantile  Accountantship. 
Ballance  of  trade.      That  which  is  commonly  meant  by 
the   ballance   of   trade,    is   the  equal   importing  of   foreign 
commodities,  with   the  exporting  of  the  native.     And  it  is 
reckoned  that  nation  has  the  advantage  in  the  ballance  of 
trade,  that  exports  more  of  the  native  commodities,  and  im- 
ports lefs  of  the  foreign.     '1  he  reafon  of  this,  is,  that,  if  the 
native  commodities  be  of  a  greater  value  that  are  exported, 
the  ballance  of  that  account  muft  be  made  up  in  bullion  or 
money  ;  and  the  nation  grows  fo  much  richer,  as  the  ballance 
of  that  account  amounts  to, 

Remarks. 
It  hath  been  a  great  debate,  how  the  ballance  of  our  foreign 
trade  fhall  be  computed,  and  what  methods  we  fliould  take 
whereby  to  know  it.  It  has  been  thought  by  fome,  that  the 
moft  proper  way  to  make  a  true  judgment  therein  is,  by 
taking  an  account  from  the  cuftom  houfe  books  of  our  ex- 
ports and  imports ;  but  this  is  a  very  uncertain  way  of  reckon- 
ing :  for  all  foreign  goods  that  are  imported,  paying  a  con- 
fiderably  greater  duty  than  the  native  goods  exported,  there 
can  be  no  computation  of  the  ballance  of  trade  from  the  dif- 
ference of  the  fum  of  money  that  is  paid,  at  the  cuftom-houfe, 
for  the  foreign  goods  imported,  and  the  native  exported. 
But,  fuppofe  there  fhould  be  an  allowance  made,  in  cafting 
up  the  account,  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  duties  that  the  fo- 
reign goods  pay  more  than  the  native  ;  yet  that  can  be  no  ad- 
vantage in  discovering  the  ballance  of  trade;  becaufe  they 
cannot  difcover  by  the  cuftom-houfe  books,  what  the  native 
goods  that  are  exported  are  fold  for  in  foreign  countries  :  for 
the  ballance  of  trade  muft  arife  from  the  value  of  the  goods 
that  are  fold,  and  not  from  the  quantity  that  are  exported  or 
Vol.  I. 


imported.  And  that  is  known  only  to  the  merchant  that  fejis 
the  goods,  and*it  is  not  for  his  intereft  to  acquaint  others 
with  it,  and  thereby  difcover  the  profits  of  his  trr.de. 
Befides,  as  to  our  imports,  the  bullion,  and  fuch  things  of  va- 
lue, are  not  entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe  ;  and,  with  refpectto 
our  exports,  as  many  cf  them  go  out  cuftom  free,  the  entries 
there  made  of  them  cannot  be  depended  on  :  bur,  if  by  that 
means  a  more  exact  account  of  our  exports  and  imports  could 
be  had,  yet,  fince  fo  great  a  part  of  the  trade  of  this  king- 
dom is  driven  by  exchange,  and  fuch  vaft  quantities  of  com- 
modities are  imported  from  cur  plantations  for  account  of  the 
inhabitants  there,  the  prcduce  whereof  they  leave  ,>ere  as  a 
ftock  at  home,  and  that  they  are  fupplied  hence  with  fo  many 
things  for  their  own  conlumption,  I  cannot  fee  how  any 
computation  can  be  this  way  made  of  our  general  trade, 
much  lefs  of  that  we  drive  with  any  particular  nation,  the 
commodities,  which  we  receive  at  one  place,  being  often 
carried  to  another  :  and,  as  to  the  profits  we  make  by  the 
freight  of  our  fljips,  that  does  not  at  all  appear  from  the 
cuitom-houfc  books. 

Befides,  it  is  well  known,  that  merchants  to  fave  themfelves 
the  tiouMe  and  fee  of  taking  out  another  cocket,  frequently 
enter  much  larger  quantities  of  goods  than  they  actually  ex- 
port ;  and  other  fictitious  entries  are  often  made  of  certain 
commodities,  in  order  to  raife  the  value  of  them,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  great  quantities  exported,  and  the  kfs  re- 
maining  to  be  fold. 

Thefe  fictitious  entries  are  often  increafed  by  the  practice  of 
owners  and  matters  of  thips,  to  encourage  the  merchants  to 
load  goods  on  a  fhip,  put  up  on  a  general  freight,  with  the 
hopes  that  the  will  be  vety  foon  difpatched  ;  and,  I  believe,  it 
is  not  unufual  for  merchants  themfelves  to  put  this  in  practice 
fomctimes,  to  fupport  their  declining  credit;  or  to  give  them 
the  reputation  of  being  greater  dealers  th  in  they  really  are  : 
fo  that  the  largeft  entries  may  be,  when  the  feweft  goods  are 
exported. 

To  tiiefe  uncertainties  of  making  any  judgment  of  the  quan- 
tities of  goods  fo  exported^  from  the  ent'ie-,  we  mult  add 
the  impoffibility  of  miking  any  re  .ion  ble  eftimate  of  the 
value  of  the  goods  fo  exported,  becaufe  of  the  variety  of 
different  kin.: s  ar.d  pieces  of  them.  For  inftance,  no  man 
can  make  an  eftimate  of  the  value  of  perpets,  fluff's,  li  ng  and 
{hurt  cloths,  from  the  quantities  only,  when  they  differ  in 
their  price  more  or  lefs,  as  one  is  to  four,  or  five  ;  fo  that 
he  may  be  very  eafily  miltaken  fome  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
every  year. 

In  oider,  therefore,   to  know  whether  a  nation  gai:;s  or  lofes 
by  it's  trade,   the  courfe  of  exchange  has  been  judged  the 
furcft  criterion.      We  having  had  occafion  to  treat  fome- 
thing  of  this  matter,  under  the  article  of  the  arbitration  of 
the  foreign  exchanges,  'tis  neceffary  that  the  reader  ftiould  be 
referred  thither,  the  principles,  upon  which  that  notion  is 
founded,  being  there  reprelcnted.    In  addition  to  which,  the 
following  animadverfions  may  be  further  ufeful. 
If  the   ladies  of  quality  of  Paris,  for   inftance,  are  fond   of 
Bruffels  lace,  and  confume  of  it  yearly  to  the  value  of  ioo,COO 
oz.  of  filver,  about  150  pounds  weight  of  flax,   which  n'ew 
upon  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,   will  anfwer  this  value  : 
this  will  require  the  yearly  labour  of  2COO  women,   for  the 
feveral  paits  of  the  work.     The  undertaker,  or  principal  lace- 
manufacturer  at  Bruffels,  will  let  thefe  women  to  work,  and 
pay  them  their  daily  wages.     They  will  buy  of  the  butcher, 
baker,  brewer,  &c.   their  neceffaries,  and  thefe  will  pay  the 
value  to  the  farmer,  and  he  will  pay  his  rent  to  the  land  pro- 
prietor in  Brabant,   whofe  land  is  applied  to  produce  the  ne- 
ceffary maintenance  for  thefe  women  :   and,  if  they  confume 
in  their  maintenance  the  produce  of  three  acres  per  head, 
here  will  be  6oco  acres  in  Brabant,  employed  for  the  ufe  and 
•   maintenance  of  the  lace-women. 
The  families  at  Paris,  where  the  lace  is  worn,    muft  pay 
their  money  at  Brufiels,  to  anfwer  this  expence ;   and  alfo 
enough  to  anfwer  the  lace-merchant's  maintenance,  with  his 
family  and  fervants,  and   the  intereft  and   rifque  of  the  ad- 
vance of  his  money  ;   *i\  which  will  be  found   in  the  price 
they  give  for  the  lace:  and  this  money  muft  be  fent  in  fpe- 
cie  from  Paris  to  Bruffels,  if  France  fends  no  commodity  to 
Brabant  to  anfwer  and  compenfate  this  debt. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  ihe  land-proprietors  and  nobility 
in  Brabant,  and  others,  are  fond  of  Champagne  wine,  and 
confume  thereof  annually  the  value  of   100,000  ounces  of 
filver  ;  if  the  muid  of  Champagne  wine,  being  tranfported  to 
Bruffels,  cofts  there  60  oz.  of  filver  ;    if  an  acre  of  vine- 
land  produces  in  Champagne  four  muids,  this  quantity  of 
wines,  which  fells  for  100,000  oz.  will  require  4166I  acres 
for  it's  production  ;  befides,  about   1000  carriage   horfes  for 
the  tranfportation  to  Bruffels ;  which,  at  two  acres  of  land 
for  the  maintenance  of  each  horfe,  makes  2000  acres  more. 
And  fo  there  will  be  6j.66-J  acres  of  land. in  Champagne,  ap- 
plied to  the  production  of  thefe  wines,    and  the   tranfport 
horfes;    and   confequently,  fo  much  taken  from  the  main- 
tenance of  the  French  inhabitants. 

Thefe  wines  will  pay  and  compenfate  the  value  of  the. lace, 

by  bills  of  exchange  between  the  wine-merchants  in  Cham- 
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pagne,  and  the  lace-merchants  at  Brufiels,  or  between  the 
bankers,  who  are  the  brokeis  and  mediators  of  payments  of 
this  kind. 

ThoSc  wines  which  are  drank  in  Brabant,  will  Save  the  pro- 
duce of  about  4000  acres  of  land  in  Brabant,  which  other- 
wife  would  have  been  employed  to  produce  beer,  &c.  and  fo 
France  not  only  lofes  the  produce  of  0166^  acres  of  land, 
in  this  commerce  or  exchange,  but  Saves  to  Brabant  4000 
acres;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  lofs  is  no  h-fs  to  France 
than  ic,\tbj  acres;  for  which  it  receives  the  produce  of 
no  more  than  ore  quarter  of  an  acre. 

If  the  circulation  of  money  in  Braliant  be  equal  to  that  in 
Frame,  the  land  and  labour  emp'oyed  about  the  lace  will  be 
equal  to  the  land  and  labour  employed  ab  ut  the  wine  ;  and 
the  produce  of  the  land  given  in  payment  to  the  undertaker, 
or  lace-merchant  in  BrufTels,  and  to  the  lace  women,  &c. 
will  be  equal  to  the  land  given  in  payment  to  the  wine-mer- 
chants in  Champagne,  to  the  labourers  employed  in  he  pro- 
duction of  the  wine,  to  the  carriers,  £cc.  and  to  the  land 
that  goes  to  the  production  of  the  wines,  the  maintenance 
of  horfes,  &c. 

But,  if  the  quantity  of  money  circulating  in  Brabant  be 
treble  to  that  circulating  in  France,  as  the  exchange  is  made 
by  the  evaluation  in  money,  one  third  part  of  the  land  and 
labour  in  Brabant  will  anfwer,  and  corn  (pond  in  value  to  the 
whole  L.nd  and  labour  in  France,  and  the  product  of  one 
acre  in  Brabant  will  exchange  for  that  of  three  acres  in 
France  of  equal  goodnefs.  Befides  this  diladvant3ge  in  the 
prefent  example,  the  T  part  of  the  land  in  Brabant  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try ;  whereas  the  41665  acres,  which  produced  the  wine  in 
Champagne,  are  alio  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  French 
inhabitants. 

By  this  example  we  fee  a  branch  of  luxury  carried  on  in 
France,  which  indeed  fupports  a  commerce,  maintains  vint- 
ners, wine-merehants,  horfes  for  carriages,  wheelwrights, 
&c.  circulates  the  farmer's  rent  in  Champagne,  with  that  of 
the  proprietor  in  Paris:  and  yet,  upon  the  whole,  this  trade 
is  difadvantageous  to  France,  diminifhes  it's  inhabitants  to 
the  number  of  at  leaft  1500  fouls,  and  is  of  no  ufe  or  emo- 
lument to  that  kingdom  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  turns 
to  very  gocd  account  to  Brabant,  where  the  land  is  by  this 
means  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  its  own  inhabitants  ; 
and  where  they  have  the  produce  of  4000  acres  of  ground 
in  France,  brought  to  them  without  any  charge  or  difad- 
vantage. 

From  the  method  of  enquiry  fallowed  in  this  example,  we 
may  examine  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  every  par- 
ticular branch  of  trade  with  any  foreign  country,  when  the 
ballance  appears  equal, 

When  coniefh  arife  concerning  the  national  advantage  or 
difadvantage  of  any  branch  of  foreign  trade,  it  would  be  eafy 
to  put  the  truth  in  a  clear  light  by  examining  the  Series  of 
fa£ts,  according  to  the  method  herem  fuggefted. 
It  will  always  appear  by  fuch  enquiries,  that  the  exportation 
of  minerals  and  manufactures,  &c.  are  advantageous  ;  fince 
the  land  and  labour  which  produce  them  are  applied  to  the 
fupport  of  the  inhabitants  at  home  ;  but  that  the  exports  of 
the  fruits  and  products  of  the  earth  are  difadvantageous  for 
the  contrary  reafons,  except  where  a  good  year  has  pro- 
duced a  great  furplufage  of  them,  beyond  the  yearly  con- 
fumption  of  the  inhabitants  :  and,  when  the  returns  for 
mines  and  manufactures  exporte',  c<  nfift  in  other  mines  and 
manufactures  imported,  by  examining  which  maintain  more 
inhabitants,  or  more  ufeful  ones  to  the  (late,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  determining  on  which  fide  the  advantage  lies. 
In  general,  whenever  there  arifes  a  doubt  or  difficulty  about 
trade,  the  method  to  decide  the  controverfy  effectually,  will 
be  to  compute  the  land  and  labour,  as  in  the  preceding  ex- 
ample, inftead  of  being  hurried  away  with  general  maxims 
and  received  notions  of  trade. 

To  know  when  t lie  nation  really  proSpersby  its  general  com 
merce,   being  a  matter  of  great  concernment  to  the  commu- 
nity,  it  may  be  uleful  to  puriue  this  point  a  Step  further. 
Various  characteristics  hereof  may  be  aingned  ;   but  there  are 
but  two,  perhaps,  which  can  be  depended  on  ;   and  thofe  are 
the  courfes  of  exchange  and  the  price  of  bullion. 
To  the  end   that  our  meaning  may  be  conveyed  with  per- 
fpicuity,  let  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  city  of  Chylous  fur  Marne 
in  Champagne  pays  yearly,  to  the  kind's  receiver  there,  JO,oco 
ounces  of  filvcr;  and  that  the  Chalons  win<--merchants  (oil  at 
Paris,  by  their  correspondents,  wines  to  the  value  of  10,000 
ounces  of  filver,  fuppofing  the  ounces  of  filver  of  the  fame 
value  in  livres  at  Lhalons  as  at  Paris. 

The  livres  at  Paris  are  to  be  Sent  in  fpecie  to  Chalons,  and 
the  iivres  at  Chains  are  to  be  fent  to  i'aris  ;  but  the  trouble 
may  be  Saved  on  both  fides,  by  exchange.  The  wine-mer- 
chants correfpondents  will  carry  their  livres  to  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  and  take  there  in  exchange  a  refcripti  on,  order,  bill, 
or  bills  of  exchange,  upon  the  receiver  at  Chalons  ;  which 
bills  tin. ,  .1  !  en  lorfe  to  the  wine-merchants,  and  they  will 
receive  upon  them  the  lik-  quantity  of  livres. 
(  ,  the  receiver  of  Chalons  v  1 1 1  pay  ins  livres  to  the  wine - 
merchants,  and  take  uieir  bill*  of  exchange,  on  their  corre 


fpondent  at  Paris,  which  he  will  endorfe  to  the  treafurer  of  the 
cufloms,  who  will  receive  the  fum  of  livres  on  the  faid  bills. 
The  fame  method  may  be  praCtifed  between  the  wine-mer- 
chants at  Chalons  and  the  (rewards  of  the  Paris  land-pro- 
prietors, who  have  eftates  near  Chalons ;  and,  if  the  returns  be 
considerable,  bankers  will  fet  up  at  Paris  and  at  Chalons,  to 
make  the  remittances,  and  fupply  the  necelTary  bills  of  ex- 
change between  thofe  two  cities:  and  as,  on  this  fuppofition, 
the  fame  fum  of  livres  at  Chalons  is  exchanged  by  the  like  fum 
at  Paris,  the  exchange  of  money  will  be  faid  to  be  at  par. 
But,  if  the  quantity  of  wines,  and  other  commodities  fent 
fr.im  Chalons  to  Paris,  and  fold  there,  exceed  in  their  value 
the  king's  revenue  at  Chalons,  and  the  commodities  fent  from 
Paiis  to  Chalons,  which  are  confumed  and  fold  there,  by  the 
fum  of  5000  ounces  of  filver,  the  Paris  bankers  will  fend  this 
fum  to  Chalons  in  fpecie  ;  and  the  expence  of  the  carriage  of 
this  money  will  fall  upon  the  wine  merchants,  and  others,  at 
Chalons,  who  have  this  fum  in  cafh  in  the  hands  of  their  cor- 
respondents at  Paris,  and  want  to  have  it  at  Chalons  :  they, 
therefore,  will  order  their  correfpondents  to  remit  it  to 
them  ;  but  the  banker  at  Paris,  who  has  no  money  at  Cha- 
lons, will  refufe  to  give  his  bills  on  his  correfpondent  banker 
there  at  par,  and  demand  1 02  livres  for  his  bill  on  Chalons  for 
100  livres  :  if  they  will  give  him  that  price,  he  will  draw  for 
it  upon  his  correfpondent,  and  fend  him  the  money  in  fpe- 
cie, to  anfwer  the  payment ;  and  as  he  muft  pav  a  livre  for 
the  carriage  of  every  100  livres,  or  1  per  cent. 'he  will  ftill 
have  1  per  cent,  for  his  own  and  his  corresponding  banker's 
comniffion:  ;md,  in  this  cafe,  the  exchange  at  Paris  for 
Chalons  will  be  2  per  cent,  above  par,  as  the  exchange  of 
Chalons  for  Paris  will  be  2  per  cent,  under  par  :  and,  if  Cha- 
lons be  indebted  to  Paris,  the  exchange  will  be  the  re- 
xerk.  i 

trom  this  example,  which  may  be  applied  to  any  two  cities 
in  the  Same  State,  it  appears  that  the  variation  of  exchanges 
between  two  places,  where  the  fame  coin  is  ufed,  is  known 
by  fo  much  per  cent,  over,  or  under  par;  that  the  place 
where  the  exchange  is  above  par  has  the  ballance  of  trade 
againft  it,  and  that  the  place  where  the  exchange  is  under 
par  has  the  ballance  in  its  favour,  or  due  to  it.  In  this 
there  is  no  myftery. 

If  the  city  of  Bourdeaux  owes  100,000  ounces  of  filver  at 
Paris,  and  fends  wines  and  brandies  to  Holland  for  100,000  : 
and,  if  Holland  fends  fpecie  to  Paris  for  100,000  ounces, 
the  bankers  at  Bourdeaux  fend  their  bills  on  Holland  to  Paris 
for  ico,ooo  ounces  due  to  Bourdeaux;  and  with  thefe  the 
fpecie  merchants  at  Paris  remit  and  pay  the  100,000  ounces 
they  owe  to  Holland  :  in  thefe  cafes,  the  exchange  between 
Boureeaux  and  Paris,  Bourdeaux  and  Holland,  and  Paris  and 
Holland,  will  be  all  at  par  ;  there  will  be  no  variation  but 
what  proceeds  from  the  commifiion  of  the  negociators  con- 
cerned in  the  returns. 

But,  in  regard  that  the  coin  in  France  is  reckoned  by  livres, 
fols,  and  deniers,  and  in  Holland  by  florins,  Stivers,  andgroots; 
that  the  coin  in  ufe  in  Holland  differs  in  the  ftandard,  bulk,  and 
mark,  from  that  ufed  in  France,  the  computation  of  the  ex- 
change is  made  by  the  exchanging  fo  many  Dutch  groots  for 
a  French  exchange  crown  ;  which,  at  firft  view,  does  not 
feem  to  denote  that  the  exchange  is  fo  much  per  cent,  over 
or  under  par,  but  in  reality  it  is  fo ;  and  the  banker  concerned 
in  the  Dutch  exchange  knows  how  to  evaluate  this  par  in 
the  Sale  of  French  crowns  and  Dutch  groots. 
So  that  the  exchange  between  Paris  and  Amfterdam  is,  in 
effect,  carried  on  juft  as  it  is  between  Paris  and  Chalons; 
only  with  this  difference,  that  the  accounts  are  kept  in  ano- 
ther gibberifh,  and  that  the  charge  and  rifque  of  fending 
money  from  Paris  to  Amfterdam,  is  greater  than  that  of  fend- 
ing money  from  Paris  to  Chalons.  When  the  ballance  of 
trade  with  Amfterdam  is  againft  Paris,  the  exchange  at  Paris 
will  be  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  above  par  by  bills  on  Amfter- 
dam; wheieas  it  will  feldom  exceed  2  per  cent,  above  par 
for  Chalons. 

Whether  France  pays  livres,  fols,  and  deniers,  for  rials  of 
plate  and  marvadees,  new  or  old,  of  Spain;  for  crufadoes  or 
millrees  of  Portugal  ;  for  guilders,  rixdollars,  or  mark-lubs, 
in  the  north;  for  pounds,  Shillings,  and  pence  Sterling;  for 
maiks,  piafters,  and  ducats  of  Italy  ;  the  par  of  the  exchange 
is  always  ounce  for  ounce  of  filver,  or  rather  of  gold,  that 
being  of  ealier  carriage,  and  moft  commonly  tranfported  in 
the  payment  of  the  ballance  of  trade  ;  and  the  computations 
and  evaluations  of  the  exchange  will  fquare  every  where 
with  our  fiift  example. 

If  France  owes  a  ballance  in  trade  to  Flanders  of  100,000 
ounces  ;  Flanders  to  Holland  of  100,000  ounces  ;  Holland  to 
England  of  100,000  ounces  ;  England  to  Spain  of  100,000 
ounces;  Spain  to  Italy  of  ioc;o  0  ounces :  Italy  to  Germany 
of  100  000  ounces ;  Germany  to  France  of  ico,OOo  ounces  ; 
the  exchange  may  be  carried  on  at  par  between  all  thofe 
countries,  without  any  transportation  of  gold  or  filver. 
But,  as  the  ballance  of  trade  grows  due  gradually  fiom  one 
country  to  another,  by  an  importation  of  commodities,  the 
variation  of  exchanges  follows  the  Same  proportion. 
For  example  :  if  Holland  Sends  into  England  in  January,  the 
value  of  100,000  ounces  in  merchandize,  and  receives  f.om 

England, 
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England,  in  that  month,  but  the  value  of  50,000  ounces, 
the  merchants  of  London,  who  owe  this  fum  at  Amfterdam, 
will  offer  the  negociator  money  for  his  bills  on  Amfterdam  ; 
and  he  having  no  money  due  to  him  theie,  and  retuling  to 
draw,  the  merchant  will  offer  him  1,  2,  to  3  percent,  above 
par,  in  the  language  of  exchange  :  then  the  negociator  will 
draw  on  his  correfpondents  on  thofe  terms,  and  lend  over  (he 
money  to  him  to  anfwer  the  payment,  and  get  the  3  per  cenr. 
for  the  charge  of  (ending  the  money,  the  rifque,  and  for  his 
commiflion  :  and  when  this  ballance  is  paid,  by  fending  the 
money,  the  exchange  will  fall  again  to  par. 
From  thefe  examples  and  reflections  it  is  plain,  that  the  courfe 
of  exchange  indicates  where  the  ballance  of  trade  lies,  fince 
their  variation  is  proportionable  to  the  ballance  with  any  coun- 
try diftin£t!y.  But,  as  the  Spanifh  exchange  may  be  in  fa- 
vour of  Fiance,  and  the  Dutch  exchange  at  the  fame  time 
againft  France,  the  courfe  of  exchange  will  not  fhe-v  whe- 
ther France  receives  more  money  from  Spain  than  it  fends  to 
Holland  •,  and,  confequently,  it  will  be  but  conjecture  to 
judge,  from  the  courfe  of  exchange,  whether  France  gains 
or  lofes  in  the  general  ballance  of  trade. 
But,  as  France  keeps  up  the  current  fpecie  at  a  higher  price 
in  the  mint  than  bullion,  if  the  negociatorsof  money  are  force) 
to  fend  out  the  current  fpecie  in  payments  to  foreigners,  this 
will  fhew  molt  of  the  bullion  is  already  gone,  and  that  the 
general  ballance  is  againft  France  :  and  in  England,  if  bullion, 
which  is  allowed  to  be  exported,  griws  dearer  than  ttand- 
ard,  it  is  alfo  a  plain  fign  that  the  general  ballance  is  againft 
England.  So  that  the  only  rule,  whereby  we  can  make  a 
judgment  of  the  ballance  of  general  trade,  feems  to  be  from 
the  courfe  of  exchange  and  the  price  of  bullion. 
Though  the  courfesof  exchange  commonly  follow  the  propor- 
tion of  goods  exported  and  imported,  which  form  tne  ballance 
of  trade ;  yet,  if  particular  people  fend  their  money  from  one 
country  to  another  to  lay  out  at  intereff,  it  will  have  the 
fame  effeff.  in  exchange  as  a  ballance  of  trade;  with  this 
difference  only,  that  it  brings  horn.7'  an  annual  intereft,and  the 
principal  may  be  called  back  :  whereas  the  money  acquired 
in  the  ballance  of  trade  is  clear  gain  to  the  nation.  The  fums 
alfo  fent  for  the  payment  of  armies  and  alliances,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  foreign  ambaffadors  and  travellers,  have  al- 
fo the  fame  effect  upon  exchanges  as  a  ballance  of  trade  ;  but 
the  natural  and  conftant  courfe  of  the  valuation  of  exchanges 
is  the  ballance  of  trade.  Exchange,  at  fome  times,  may- 
rife  and  fall  every  week,  and,  at  particular  times  of  the 
year,  run  high  againft  a  nation,  and  at  other  times,  run  as 
high  on  the  contrary:  as  againft  a  vintage,  a  great  mart,  or 
public  fale  ;  the  exchange  may  run  higher  to  Bourdeaux, 
Franckfort,  or  Holland,  upon  an  Eaft-lndia  fale;  at  other 
times,  the  exchange  may  have  run  to  the  fame  places  as  much 
on  the  contrary  :  and  no  exchange  can  run  high  conftantly 
againft  a  nation  ;  for  then  merchants  who  trade  to  that 
country  muft  always  be  lofers  ;  and  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  perfons  will  always  trade  to  a  country  where  they  muft 
always  lofe. 

That  the  price  of  exchange  is  a  criterion  of  the  ballance  of 
trade,  I  have  fhewed  to  be  the  feniiments  of  thofe  eminent 
merchants  of  London  who  had  a  (hare  in  writing  of  the  Britilh 
Mercnant.  againft  the  treaty  of  commerce  made  with  France  at 
Utrecht;  [fee  the  article  Arbitrations  of  Exchange] 
and  lately  the  fame  has  been  cited  to  the  like  purpofe  in  a 
trad  faid  to  be  wrote  by  the  late  Sir  Matthew  Decker*  ;  which 
we  mention  to  (hew,  that  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  have 
been  efteemed  good  judges  of  trade,  coincides  with  what 
has  been  fuggefted  upon  this  head. 

*  An  EfTay  on  the  Caufesof  the  Decline  of  the  foreign  Trade, 
confequently  of  the  Value  of  the  Lands  or  Britain,  &c. 


By  Caftaing's  Paper  of  February  3,   1740. 


London  gave  to  Genoa,  for  a  dollar   -     - 
to  Venice,  for  the  ducat  banco 
to  Leghorn,  for  the  dollar     - 

By  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Tables. 


d. 
54- 
5i 
5° 


Genoa,  the  par  is  54  d. 

Lofs  to  England,  about  1  per  cent. 
Venice,  the  par  is  49 d.  492  decim. 

Lofs  to  England,  about  31  per  cent. 
Leghorn,  the  par  is  51  d.  69  decim. 

Gain  to  England,  about  2  per  cent. 
To  Genoa  and  Venice  the  ballance  is  againft  us,  and  favour- 
able only  a  fmall  matter  to  Leghorn. 

February  3,  1740. 

London  gave  to  Lifbon  for  the  millree  63d. 
The  par  is  67  d.   166  decim.     Gain  to  England  about  3-J 
per  cent. 

London  gave  the  pound  fterling  to  Antwerp  for  35  s.  10  d. 
the  par  is  35s.  17  decim. 
Gain  to  England  about  2  per  cent. 


London  gave  the  pound  fterling  to  Amfterdam  for  34  s.   nd, 
the  par  is  36  s.   59  decim. 

Lofs  to  England  about  4^  per  cent. 
London  gave  the  pound  fterling  to  Hamburgh  for  33  s.   ti  d. 
the  par  is   45  s.    17  decim. 

Lofs  to  England  about  3J  p^r  cent. 
Fiom  hence  it  appears,  that,  according  to  the  courfes  of  ex- 
change between  England  and  other  countries,  the  national 
lols  or  gam  may  be  determined  as  clearly  as  a  matter  of  this 
delicacy  will  admit.  To  which  end,  fee  the  artie'e  Stan  ■ 
dard  of  foreign  coins,  or  their  intrinfic  values  :  an  ',  if  to 
theie  obfervations  we  aJd  that  of  the  price  of  bullion,  a  t>ood 
judgment  may  be  made  how  the  general  ballance  of  trade  may 
Hand  from  time  to  time. 

Air  Man,  the  merchant,  on  trale,  fays,  the  exchange  being 
againft  a  nation  is  of  advantage  to  that  nation  ;  and  fuppofes, 
if  IOO  1.  at  London  is  wort  i  no  mare  than  90 1,  of  the  fame 
money  at  A  nfterd.im,  the  Ditch  to  end  500  o  )0  I.  of  goods  to 
England,  and  the  Englifh  403,000  of  goods  to  Holland,  it 
follows,  that  the  money  due  to  the  Englilh  at  Amfterdam  will 
ballance 440,000  I.  due  to  the  Du;ch  at  London  :  fo  6o,oool. 
fterling  pays  the  ballance. 

Mr.  Mu.i  did  not  confider,  that  the  Dutch  goods  worth 
5O0,oool.  when  exchange  was  at  the  par,  are  worth  at 
London  555,555!.  when  90  I.  at  Amfterdam  is  wor'h  100). 
at  London  ;  and  the  4:0,0001.  of  Englifh  goods  in  Holland 
are  only  wo  ch  360,000!.  that  fun  being  equal  by  exchange 
to  400,000  1.  in  England.  S  J,  in  pi  :ce  of  Englana's  having 
an  advantage  of  40,000  I.  as  he  alledges,  by  the  exchange 
being  againft  her,  {'n  pays  95,555  I.  more  than  if  exchange 
had  been  at  the  par. 

VVhen  exchange  is  above  the  par,  it  is  not  only  paid  for  the 
fum  due  0:1  ballance,  but  affeits  the  whole  exchange  to  the 
place  where  the  ballance  is  due.  If  the  ballance  is  20000  I. 
and  the  fum  exchanged  by  merchants  who  have  monev  abroad, 
with  others  who  are  owing,  or  have  occafion  for  money  there, 
be  6o,000  1.  the  bills  for  the  60,000  I.  are  fold  at,  or  near,  the 
lame  price  with  the  20,©ool.  for  ballance.  It  likewife  af- 
fects the  exchange  to  countries  where  no  ballance  is  due.  (Ex.) 
If  the  exchange  between  Scotland  and  Holland  is  3  per  cent, 
above  the  par  againft  Scotland,  between  England  and  Hol- 
land at  the  par,  though  no  ballance  is  due  by  Scotland  to 
England,  yet  the  exchange  with  England  will  rife;  for  100L 
in  England,  remitted  to  Scotland  by  Holland,  will  yield 
103  I.  fo  between  Scotland  and  England  it  may  be  fuppofed 
to  be  had  at  2  per  cent,  being  lefs  trouble  than  to  remit  by 
Holland. 

Goods  are  fold  to  foreigners  according  to  the  firft  coft.  (Ex.) 
If  goods  woith  100  1.  in  Scotland,  are  worth  130  1.  in  Eng- 
land, thofe  goods  will  be  exported,  30  per  cent,  being  fup- 
poled  enough  for  the  charges  and  profit.  1  f  the  price  of  thefe 
goods  lower  in  Scotland  from  100L  to8ol.  the  price  in 
England  will  not  continue  at  130  ;  it  will  lower  proportion- 
ably,  for  either  Scots  merchants  will  underfell  one  another,  or 
Englifh  merchants  will  export  thefe  goods  themfelves.  So  if 
they  rile  in  Scotland  from  lool.  to  120 1.  they  will  rife  pro- 
portionably  in  England,  unlefs  the  Englifh  can  be  ferved 
with  thofe  goods  cheaper  from  other  places,  or  can  fupply 
the  ufe  of  them  with  goods  of  another  kind.  This  being 
fuppofed,  it  follows  that, 

By  lo  much  as  exchange  is  above  the  psr,  fo  much  all  goods 
exported  are  fold  cheaper,  and  all  goods  imported  are  fold 
dearer,  than  before.  (Ex.)  If  a  merchant  fends  goods  yearly 
to  England  firft  coft,  charges,  and  profit  6000I.  money  in 
England  of  the  fame  ftandard  with  money  in  Scotland,  and 
no  ballance  due  ;  but  a  ballance  due  to  Holland,  raifing  the 
exchange  3  per  cent,  above  the  par  to  H  Hand,  and  affecting 
the  exchange  to  England  2  per  cent.  5882  1.  7  s.  in  England 
pays  for  the  goods,  that  fum,  by  exchange,  being  equal  to 
6000  1.  in  Scotland:  fo  that  a  ballance  due  to  Holland,  by 
raifing  the  exchange  to  other  countries,  occafions  a  lofs  to 
Scotland  of  117 1.  13  s.  on  the  value  of  6000 1.  of  goods  fent 
to  England. 

Englifh  goods  are  fold  fo  much  dearer.  (Ex.)  If  an  Englifh 
merchant  fends  goods  yearly  to  Scotland,  firft  coft,  charges 
and  profit,  6000I. -I3i20  1.  muft  be  paid  for  thefe  goods  in 
Scotland,  that  being  only  equal  to  6oco  1.  in  England.  If  the 
exchange  had  been  at  par,  the  Scots  goods  fent  to  England 
would  have  fold  for  117  1.  13  s.  more,  and  the  Englifh  goods 
fent  to  Scotland  for  1  20  h  lefs. 

Thus  to  all  places  with  which  exchange  is  above  the  par, 
goods  fent  out  are  fold  for  fo  much  lefs,  and  goods  brought 
from  thence  are  fold  fo  much  dearer,  as  the  exchange  is 
above  the  par,  whether  fent  out,  or  brought  in,  by  Scots  or 
foreign  merchants. 

The  merchant  who  deals  in  Englifh  goods  gains  no  more  than 
when  exchange  was  at  the  par,  though  he  fells  dearer ;  nor 
the  merchant  who  deals  in  Scots  goods  lefs,  though  he  fells 
cheaper ;  they  have  both  the  fame  profit  as  when  exchange 
was  at  the  par.  Scotland  pays  2  per  cent  more  for  Englifh, 
goods,  and  England  2  percent,  lefs  for  Scots  goods;  all, 
or  a  great  part  of  the  lofs,  falls  at  laft  on  the  landed-man 
in  Scotland,  and  it  is  the  landed-man  in  England,  has  all, 
or  a  great  part  of  the  benefit. 

Nation^ 
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Nations,  finding  the  export  of  money,  or  bullion,  to  pay  the 
ballance  due  by  trade,  a  lofs  of  fo  much  riches,  and  very  de- 
trimental to  commerce,  fhould  difcourage  the  import  of  fuch 
goods  as  the  people  could  beft  want,  by  prohibition  of  their 
confumption  ;  induftry  fhould  be  encouraged,  and  all  mea- 
fures  ufed  to  lower  the  price  of  labour,  and,  in  proportion, 
the  necefiaries  of  life,  whereby  the  native  product  and  ma- 
nufactures will  be  improved  and  increafed,  and  the  overplus 
exported  will  be  greater. — Thefe  methods  will  make  trade 
and  exchange  equal,  and  turn  the  ballance  in  favour  of  a  na- 
tion. But,  inftead  of  thefe  means,  lurne  nations  prohibit 
bullion  and  money  to  be  exported,  which  can  have  no  other 
effect,  than  to  raile  the  exchange  equal  to  the  hazard  fuch 
laws  occafton,  which  added  to  tne  export  of  money  or  bul- 
lion, may  be  fuppofed  at  3  per  cent,  more  :  and  as  thefe 
laws  by  the  effect  are  hurtful,  making  all  goods  exported  fell 
yet  3  per  cent,  cheaper,  and  all  goods  imported  3  per  cent, 
dearer  :  the  finder  they  are  executed,  the  higher  will  the 
exchange  ftill  rife,  and  prove  the  more  nationally  injurious. 
The  ballance  muft  nevertheless  be  fent  out  in  money  or  bul- 
lion, by  the  rneuhants  who  owe  it. 

Suppofe  the  money  of  England .  Scotland,  and  Holland,  of  the 
fame  weight  and'finenefs;  Scotland  to  trade  with  no  other 
places  ;  the  exchange  at  the  par  :  the  yearly  export  from  Scot- 
land fir  ft  coft  300,000  I.  charges  and  profit  30  per  cent,  goods 
imported  280,000 1.  charges  and  profit  30  per  cent,  one 
half  of  the  trade  to  be  carried  on  by  Scots  merchants,  the 
other  half  by  Englifh  and  Dutch. 
Due  to  Scotland  for  one    half  of  1 

the  exports  carried  out  by  their  >  1.  195,000 
own  merchants  3 

Due  for  the  other  half  carried  out  j  1   1.345,000 

by  the  Enjilifh  and  Dutch     -      i        J  J 

Due  by  Scotland  to  England  and  ) 

Holland,  for  goods  imported  by  V  1.  182,000 
Englifh  and  Dutch    -     -     -      ) 
Due  for  goods  imported  by  Scots  J  ^  140jO00  I  1  322>ooo 

merchants  j  J 

The  expence  of  Scotfmen  abroad,  ~t 

more    than    of    foreigners    in£l.    40,000 
Scotland  -      -  J 

If  this  is  fuppofed  the  yearly  ftate  of  the  trade  and  expence  of 
Scotland,  there  will  be  a  ballance  due  of  17,000  I.  and,  un- 
lefs  the  Scots    etrench  the  confumption  of  foreign  goods,  fo 
as  to  import  lefs,  or  retrench  the  confumption  of  their  own 
goods,  fo  as  to  export  more,  or  increafe  and  improve  their 
product,  fo  as  the  export  be  greater  or  more  valuable;  or 
retrench  in  their  expences  abroa  I  ;  fince  that  ballance  muft 
be  paid,  it  will  go  out  in  money  or  bullion,  and  occalion  the 
exchange  to  rife  3  per  cent,  the  prohibition  on  the  export  of 
money  3  more,   if  Scotfmen  export  it ;  the  nation  faves  the 
1020  i.  exchange  on  the  17,0001.  of  ballance  due,  which  is 
loft,  if  Englifh  merchants  export  it ;  but  the  lofs  fuch  a  rife 
in  exchange  occafions  on  the  goods,  is  more  confiderable. 
The  195,0001.  due  abroad  for  goods  fent  out  of  Scotland  by 
Scots   merchants,  will  be  paid  with  183,9621.  Englifh  or 
Dutch  money,  that  fum  being  equal  by  exchange  at  6  per 
cent,    to    195  000 1.  in  Saxland.     The  150,000 1    due  for 
firft  coft  of  goods  carried  out  by  E  nglifh  or  Dutch  merchants 
will  be  paid°with  141,510!.  Englifh  or  Dutch  money,  that 
fum  being  equal  to  150,0001.  in  Scotland.     The  182,000  I. 
due  by  Scotland  for  goods  irnponed  by  Englifh  and  Dutch 
merchants,  will  come  to  10,2,900 1.    in  Scotland;  and  the 
140,000!.  firft  coft  of  goods  brought  home  by  Scots  mer- 
chant ,  will  come  to  148,4001.  in   Scotland.     So  the  ac- 
count will  run  thus : 


Due  to  Scotland  for  goods  exported     -  1.183,962 

Brought  from  abroad,  firft  coft     -----      140,000 
Ballance  of  expence  abroad     -     -  -  40  000 


were  fold  for,  before  the  money  was  raifed,  or  not  to  rife  in 
the  fame  proportion  with   the   money  ;   for,  when  exchange 
was  at  par,  tool,   of  Scots  goods  were  foid  abroad  for  130I. 
Englifh  money;  but  114I.  Englifh  money,  being  now  equal 
by  exchange  to  130  1.  in  Scotland,  the  Scots  merchant  can  af- 
ford to  fell  the  fame  quantity  of  goods  for  1 14 1.  that  he  fold 
before  at  1 30 1.  and  have  the  fame   profit:   fo  foreign  goods 
worth  abroad  100  1.  and  fold  in  Scotland  for  130  1.  when  ex- 
change was  at  the  par,  cannot  be  fold  now  for  lefs  than  150I. 
in  Scotland,  that  fum  being  equ  1]  only  to  130  1    E,.gluh  mo- 
ney, and  the  merchant's  profit  is  no  greater  than  when   he 
fold  ihe  fame  quantity  of  goods  for  130 1. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  confider  what  confequences  would 
attend  the  lowering  tne  money  to  the  Englifh  ftandard,  and 
allowing  it  to  be  exported. 

The  former  ftate  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  carried  on  one 
half  by  Scots  merchants,  the  other  half  by  Englifh  and  Dutch  ; 
but,  as  moil  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  Scots  merchants,  let 
this  flate  of  trade  be  conlidered  accordingly  :   the  one  or  the 
other  will  clear  the  main  queftion. 

The  ftate  of  trade  and  exchange  fuppofed  at  15  per  cent,  to 
England,  and  30  to  Holland  ;  the  whole  export  of  Scotland 
to  be  300.000  1.  of  which  50,000  1.  carried  out  by  Scors  mer- 
chants, fold  at  30  per  cent,  profit  and  charges  325,000  1. 
In  Englifh  money       ------       1.  282,608 

Exported  by  foreigners  for  50,000  in  Englifh  money     43,478 


Due  to  Scotland  abroad 


3,962 


Due 
a 


t  bv  Scotland  for  goods  imported  by  Englifh  }  ^ 
nd  Dutch       ------       -     -      J 

Englifh  and  Dutch  take  back  in  goods      -      - 

Due  to  Englifh  and  Dutch  in  Scotland 


150,000 


42,920 


<h'99 


3,962!.  due  abroad  to  Scotland  in  Scots  money 

Remains  due  by  Scotland     ------      1.38,721 


So  the  rife  in  the  exchange  of  3  per  cent,  by  the  ballance  due 
of  17,000  1.  and  3  more  by  the  prohibition  on  the  export  of 
money,  occafions  a  lofs  to  Scotland  of  21,721  1.  and  makes 
the  next  year's  ballance  ^8,721  I.  though  the  tiade  be  the  fame 
as  before  :  of  which  21,721  I.  loft  by  exchange, one  half  would 
be  faved,  if  money  were  allowed  to  be  exported. 
Since  the  exchange  being  6  per  cent,  above  the  par,  occafions 
the  lofs  of  2i,72ll.  then  raifing  the  money  8  and  \  percent, 
having  raifed  the  exchange  with  England  to  14  per  cent,  and 
with  Holland  to  30,  makes  the  lofs  prop  irtionably  greater. 
Scots  goods  being  fuppofed  to  continue  at  the  fame  prices  they 


Goods  imported 
Spent  abroad 


The  whole  export     326.086 

-  -         -         306,086 

-  4'., 000 


Due  for  ballance  by  Scotland 


20,000 


Money  being  lowered  to  the  Englifh  ftandard,  and  allowed 
by  law  to  be  exported,  will  bring  tli<  Xviiange  with  England 
to  2  or  3  per  cent,  and  with  Holland  to  17  or  18,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ballance  due;  for  as  100  1.  in  Edinburgh  would 
then  be  equal  to  100 1.  at  London,  and,  being  allowed  to  be 
exported,  none  would  give  above  102  1  or  103!.  for  tool, 
at  London,  becaufe  the  trouble  and  charges  of  fending  it  to 
London  would  be  valued  no  higher:  the  export,  import, 
and  expence  abroad  fuppofed  to  continue  the  fame,  a  bal- 
lance would  then  be  due  to  Scotland. 

The  ftate  of  trade,  exchange  at  3  per  cent,  to  England,  and 
fo  proportionably  to  other  places. 

Due  in  Englifh  money,    325,000  1.    firft  coft,  1 

charges,  and  profit  of  goods,  fent  out  by  Scots  >1.  315,534 
merchants         -----  3 

Due  in  Englifti  money  for  50,000  1.  of  goods  }       48,544 
exported  by  foreigners      ------      J 


The  whole  exports      364.078 


Of  this  deduct  the  value  of  goods  imported 
And  the  expence  abroad      -     - 


There  will  be  a  ballance  due  to  Scotland  of 


306,0^6 
40,000 

i7  992 


As  this  ballance  due  to  Scotland  would  bring  exchange  to 
the  par,  and  3  per  cent,  on  the  Scots  fide,   3  more,   becaufe 
money  in   England,   fuppofed  to  be  prohibited  exportation, 
100  1.  in  Scotland   would  be  worth   106  1.  in  England,  and 
proportionably  in  other  places:  fo  the  ftate  of  trade  would 
then  be  thus  : 

Due  in  Englifh  money  for  325,0001.   firft  coft,-) 
charges  and   profit   of  Scots  goods,    fent  out  I  . 
by  Scots  merchants,  and   50,000  1.  exported  f  '  397'5° 
by  foreigners     -------      -J 

Of  this  fpent  abroad      ---------     40,000 

Imported  from  abroad       --------     306,086 

Ballance  then  due  to  Scotland     51,414 


If  the  yearly  export  be  as  great  as  fuppofed,  and  the  ballance 
only  20,000  I.  the  lowering  the  money  to  the  Englifh  ftan- 
dard will  make  a  ballance  due  of  51,4141.  though  the  money 
is  not  allowed  to  be  exported. 

From  hence  it  will  be  cafy  to  conceive  how  highly  detrimen- 
tal to  our  trading  intcrcft  the  exchange  being  againft  us  muft 
inevitably  prove  ;  and,  when  once  it  is  fo,  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive that  it  contributes  to  keep  itfelf  fo. 
The  exchange  with  Holland  being  generally  againft  England 
in  time  of  peace,  and  more  fo  in  time  of  war,  affects  this 
kingdom  more  difadvantageoufly,  perhaps,  than  has  been 
thoroughly  wighed  and  confidered  :  for  as  Amfterdam  is 
made  the  center  of  negotiations  by  bills  between  Great-Bri- 
tain and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  with  which  we  carry 
on  a  large  commerce  (viz.  with  Rulfia,  Sweeden,  Denmark, 
and  molt  parts  of  Germany)  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
us  and  Holland  being  to  our  diladvantage,  muft  virtually 
in  the  like  proportion,  affect  thofe  money-ncgociations  be- 
tween us  and  thofe  countries;    and  how  really  prejudicial 

that 
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that  proves  is  not  eafy  to  fay  :  for  if  the  Dutch  exchange 
beinti  a^amd  us  has  a  tendency  to  influence  thofe  exchanges 
between  Holland  and  Ruflia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  many 
parts  of  Germany,  to  our  disfavour  alfo  (we  having  no 
direct  exchange  to  thofe  places  ourfelves)  :  if  this  is  the 
ftate  or  the  cafe,  and  in  confequence  thereof,  as  has  been 
{hewed,  we  receive  lefs  for  our  exports  to  thofe  places,  and 
pay  the  dearer  tor  what  we  import  from  thence,  the  injury 
mult  be  confldcrable.  Befides,  if  the  Dutch  exchange  has 
theft  injurious  effects  on  our  trade  to  thofe  countries,  what- 
ever other  bufinefs  we  negociate  by  exchange,  by  the  way 
of  Holland,'  mult  prove  to  our  far  greater  disadvantage  than 
if  that  exchange  was  in  our  favour,  as  has  been  (hewn. 
As  we  allow  bullion  and  foreign  gold  and  ftlver  to  be  openly 
exported  in  England,  the  courfe  of  exchange  between  Lon- 
don and  Holland,  or  Hamburgh,  cannot  rife,  perhaps,  above 
c  or  6  per  cent,  as  long  as  we  have  any  bullion,  or  foreign 
gold  and  filver  to  export;  for  the  courfe  of  exchange  be- 
tween two  countries  can  fcarce  ever  rife  much  above  the  va- 
lue of 'he  rifque  and  charges  of  fending  gold  and  filver  from 
the  place  where  the  bill  is  drawn  to  that  where  it  is  to  be 
paid. 

But,  as  at  firft  view  many  may  not  difcern  the  certainty  of 
this  obfervation,  it  fhould  be  confidered  that,  if  the  remit- 
ter be  a   pcrfon  who   thoroughly  underftands  trade,   he  will 
not  allow,  for  any  bill,  an  exchange  much  above  the  value 
of  the  rifque  and  charges  of  fending  his  money  over  in  bul- 
lion or  foreign  gold  and  filver  ;  becaufe,  if  he  finds  he  muft 
bay  an  exchange  above  this  value,  he  will,  in  common  pru- 
dence, chufe  to  remit  in  fpecie,  rather  than   by  bills  of  cx- 
chaiiie.      But    as   iome  remitters   may  not  care  to  deal   in 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  and  are  therefore  willing 
to  allow  a  profit  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  rifque  and 
charges,   to  tnole  who  do,    whcucv.  r  this  profit  riles  : 
as  to    e  Sufficient  to  anfwer  the  merchant's  trouble  in  draw- 
ing, nnd  their  rifque  aud  charges  in  letting  their  money  he 
in  foieign  correfpondent-.    h  nds,  tiil  tliey  find  an  opportu- 
nity to  draw  for  it;  we  may  depend  on  it,  that  thole  who 
deal  this  w,ty,  will  expmt  gold  and  filver  in  fpecie,  in  order 
to  get  a  profit  by  drawing  and  felling  bills  of  exchange. 
Now  the  value  of  (he   rifque  and  charges  of  exporting  bul- 
lion, or  foreign  gold  and  fi'ver,  from  Biitain  and  Holland, 
Hamburgh,  or  Nanders,  may,    I  reckon,   b    about   two  or 
three  per  cent,  ana  the  profit  of  it  fuffiee  for  anfwering  the 
merchant's  trouble  in  drawing  ;  and  his  rifque  and  charges 
in  letting  his  money  lie  in  a  f  reign  correfpondent's  hand, 
till  he  find    an  opportunity  to  draw  for  it,  may,  I  believe, 
be  about  2  or  3  per  cent,  more  ;  therefore  the  exchange  be- 
tween London  and  either  of  thefe  countries  can  fcarce  ever 
be  above  5  or  6  per  cent.    This  is  confirmed  by  experience  ; 
for  we  find  the  exchange  between  London  and  either  of  thefe 
places  feldom  riles  above  5  or  6  per  cent. 
With  refpect  to  France,  indeed,  the  value  of  the  rifque  and 
charges  of  fending  gold  or  filver  to  Paris,  which  is  the  chief 
ilaple  of  France  for  bills  of  exchange,  is  much  greater,  be- 
caufe of  the  land  carriage  from  any  of  the  ports  of  that  king- 
dom to  Paris,  and  becaufe  of  the  uncertainty  of  fending  it 
when  there  is  the  greatefl  occafton  for  it.  Thefe  are  the  true 
reafons  for  the  courfe  of  exchange  between  London  and  P.iris 
being  frequently  about  10  per  cent,  to  our  disadvantage  ;  but 
fince  a  weekly  cortefpondence  by  (hipping  or  (loops  has  been 
opened  between  London  and  Dunkirk,  Calais,  or  Boulogne, 
we  find  Several  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  have  been  entered 
for  exportation  to  France,   which  may  lower  the  courfe  of 
exchange  in  our  favour,  or  at  leaft  prevent  it  from  riling  fo 
much  to  our  difadvantage,   without  diminifhing  in  the  lead 
our  Iofs  upon  the  ballance  of  our  trade  with  France. 
From  thefe  considerations  it  feems  evident,  that  the  courfe 
of  exchange  can   rarely  rife   much  above  the  value  of  the 
rifque  and   charges  of  fending  gold  or  filver  to  the  place 
where  the  bill  is  to  be  paid  :   wherefore,  if  the  courfe  of  ex- 
change between  this  country  and  any  other  be  againft  us,  it 
may  be  allowed  to  be  almoft  a  certain  indication  that  the 
ballance  of  trade  is  againft  us  ;  but  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  be 
a  certain  indication  of  the  quantum  of  that  ballance,  becaufe, 
as  I  have  (hewn,  whenever  the  courfe  of  exchange  rifes  much 
above  the  value  of  the  rifque  and  charges  of  exporting  gold 
and  filver,  fuch  quantities  of  -thefe  two  metals  will   be  ex- 
ported as  muft  foon  bring  the  exchange   back  to  its  natural 
courfe.    To  determine  the  exact  quantum  of  this  ballance  is, 
I  believe,  impoftible,  unlefs  our  accounts  of  import  and  ex- 
port were  much  more  truly  and  regularly  kept  at  every  one 
Of  our  ports  than  they  can  be  bv  the  laws  now  in  being. 
The  obvious  caufes  which   confpire  to  keep  the  Dutch  ex- 
change in   our  disfavour  are,    (1.)  The  inteteft-money  we 
pay  them  for  the  millions  they  have  in  our  funds,  exclufive  of 
our  com  million  for  transacting  their  bufinefs  therein,  as  pub- 
lic creditors.    (2.)  By  reafon  of  the  commiflion  we  pay  them 
for  negociating  the  money  transactions  between  us  and  thofe 
countries  before  intimated.  (3.)  By  their  havingthe  exchange 
in  their  favour,  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  paying  lefs  for 
the   merchandize   they  take  of  us,  and  we  more  for  thofe 
■which  we  take  from   them,  and  from  thofe  countries  with 
which  we  tranfact  bufinefs  by  the  means  of  the  Hollanders  : 
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and,  while  thefe  caufes  fuhfift,  the  effect  muft  be  the  farrJe. 
Ftom  fuch  view  of  the  matter  it  appears,  that  one  of  the 
grcatcft  evils  to  the  trade  of  this  nation  is  that  of  being  in- 
debted to  foreigners  ;  and  the  greateft  advantage  to  their 
trade  is  to  be  our  national  creditors.  Although  this  evil  can- 
not be  removed  till  thofe  debts  in  particular  are  difcharged, 
yet  'tis  time  for  us  to  think  of  faving  the  commiffion  we  pay 
them  tor  being  our  brokers. 

To  which  end,  I  would  humbly  fubmit  it  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  our  moft  fkilful  and  experienced  merchants,  whether 
it  is  not  practicable,  to  eftablifh  more  direct  courfes  of  ex- 
change than  we  have,  efpecially  to  thofe  places  we  now  do 
bufinefs  with  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  exchange. 
For,  if  this  fhould  be  practicable,  our  traders  will  not  only 
fave  the  commiflion  which  they  pay,  but  they  and  their 
correfpondents  will  do  the  like  alfo  for  tranfacting  their 
bufinefs. 

And  thefe  favings  on  our  fide  may  be  attended  with  the  fol- 
lowing confequences  :  ( 1.)  They  will  enable  us  to  afford  our 
native  commodities  cheaper  at  foreign  markets,  thereby  in- 
creafe  their  vent,  and  contribute  to  prevent  rivals  from  fup- 
planting  us.  (2.)  The  faving  alfo  on  the  fide  of  our  fo- 
reign correfpondents,  will  enable  them  to  afford  their  mer- 
chandizes cheaper  to  us.  (3.)  This  parfimony  on  both  fides 
will  prevent  the  Dutch  exchange  being  the  medium  of  dis- 
advantage to  both. 

Of  what  benefit  it  may  prove  to  the  Britifh  merchant  to 
fpeculate  wntre  the  ballance  of  trade  lies,  as  well  between 
one  foreign  nation  and  another  as  between  his  own  and 
others,  has  been  (hewed,  under  the  head  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion of  the  foreign  exchange  ;  to  which  we  refer.  But 
this  will  be  further  exemplified  and  illultrated  throughout 
the  courfe  of  the  defign. 

Farther  Remarks. 
How  advantageous  this  knowledge  in  the  b  Hance  of  trade 
and  exchange  between  nations  may  piove  to  the  (late  in 
general,  is  nnnifeft  from  the  dilcernment  and  Sagacity  0  bir 
J  homas  Grefham,  an  eminent  merchant  and  citizen  of  Lon- 
don. This  gentleman  lived  in  the  time  of  King  Edward 
VI.  who  was  confiderably  indebted  to  the  merchant  of  Ant- 
werp, for  money  borrowed  at  intereft,  to  fupply  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  ftate.  Payment  o."  inrereff,  at  that  time,  being 
an  incumbrance  to  the  nat'on  it  could  but  very  ill  luftain, 
various  expedients  had  been  confulted  by  the  king  and  his 
council  to  difcharge  thofe  debts  ;  which,  being  due  to  fo- 
reigners, brought  great  contempt  upon  the  crown,  and  the 
public  credit  of  England.  The  meafures  winch  had  been 
Suggefted  for  payment  were,  cither  to  tranfport  fo  much 
treafure  out  of  the  realm,  or  to  remit  the  fame  by  way  of 
exchange. 

The  kingdom  being  already  greatly  cxhaufted  of  it's  gold  and 
filver,  the  former  was  impracticable,  without  being  ruinous 
to  trade,  by  depriving  the  nation  of  a  due  quantity  of  money 
necefiary  for  circulation;  and,  the  exchange  between  England 
and  Antwerp  being  at  no  more  than  16  Schillings  per  pound 
of  our  currency,  negociating  the  debt  by  foreign  bills  would 
have  funk  the  exchange  ftill  more  to  our  difadvantage  :  in 
confequence  whereof  the  exportation  of  our  gold  and  filver 
in  general,  in  the  way  of  trade,  would  have  been  equally 
augmented  as  if  we  had  exported  the  fame  in  that  (hape  at 
firft  ;  yet,  for  the  nation  to  continue  in  debt,  was  ftill  in- 
creafing  the  evil  ;  more  efpecially  fo,  as  the  creditors  were 
foreigners,  and  the  intereft  therefore  fentoutofthe  kingdom. 
Befides,  the  creditors  infilled  on  their  money,  or  a  compli- 
ance with  fuch  ulurious  meaiures,  for  a  prolongation  of  the 
time  of  payment,  as  would  have  biought  fo  high  indignity 
upon  the  nation,  as  to  have  difabled  them  from  borrowing 
more  money  but  upon  the  moft  fcandalous  terms. 
And  yet  more  money  the  government  wanted,  inftead  of 
being  in  a  capacity  to  difcharge  the  old  debts.  Under  theSe 
circumftances  the  nation  was  greatly  perplexed,  and  no  mea- 
fures could  be  thought  of  whereby  to  extricate  the  kingdom 
from  thofe  embarraftments,  till  Sir  Thomas  undertook  the 
affair;  by  whofe  great  knowledge  in  the  trade  of  nations,  in 
the  exchanges,  and  wjiere  the  ballance  between  country  and 
country  lay,  he  exonerated  this  kingdom  from  it's  weighty 
incumbrances,  without  fending  any  money  out  of  it. 
And,  although  the  exchange  was  then  at  frxteen  Schilling?, 
he  So  wifely  conducted  this  negociation,  that  he  paid  off  the 
king's  debts  as  they  fell  due,  at  an  exchange  of  twenty  and 
twenty-two  Schillings  per  pound  ;  whereby  the  king  faved 
no  leSs  than  an  hundred  thouSand  marks  clear,  by  this  great 
merchant's  knowledge  in  the  ballance  oS  trade  between  na- 
tion and  nation. 

By  thus  raifing  the  exchange  fo  much  iri  favour  of  England, 
at  that  critical  conjuncture,  the  price  of  all  foreign  commo- 
dities fell  proportionably,  which  experimentally  confirmed 
what  had  been  faid  before.  Thefe  meafures  faved  the  king- 
dom in  general,  and  that  in  very  little  time  no  lefs  than 
between  three  and  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling 
more  ;  a  round  Sum  at  this  time  oS  day,  but  would  now  be 
near  four  times  the  amount,  in  proportion  to  the  different 
values  of  money. 
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Nor  did  the  advantages  to  the  nation,  from  the  (kill  and 
abilities  of  this  great  Englifh  merchant,  terminate  here  only. 
For,  as  when  the  exchange  was  fo  greatly  to  the  difadvantage 
of  England,  gold  and  filver  were  dady  exported  out  of  the 
kingdom  in  great  plenty  ;  fo  by  wifely  raifing  it,  in  the 
courie  of  his  money  negotiations  for  the  fei  vice  of  the  ftate, 
he  caufed  the  fame  to  be  brought  back  again,  to  the  great 
emolument  of  the  whole  trading  intereft. 
Nor  did  the  wifdom  of  Sir  Thomas's  counfels,  from  his  pro- 
found knowledge  in  commercial  affairs,  prove  only  of  the 
hioheft  honour  and  advantage  to  king  Edward's  reign,  but 
to°thofe  cf  his  fuccefiors,  queen  Mary  and  queen  Eliza- 
beth, both  of  thofe  princeffes  having  made  choice  of  him  for 
the  management  of  their  affairs  of  trade  and  money.  With 
queen  Elizabeth  he  was  in  fo  high  efteem,  that  Hie  not  only 
knighted  him,  a  matter  of  very  high  dignity  in  thofe  days, 
but  honoured  him  in  every  refpecf,  and  came  in  perfon  to 
the  Exchange  of  London,  which  he  had  erecled  lor  the  con- 
venience of  "the  merchants,  and  honour  of  that  fplendid  me- 
tropolis, and  caufed  the  fame  to  be  proclaimed  by  heralds 
and  a  trumpet,  The  Royal  Exchange  :  and  Sir  Thomas 
was  afterwards  honoured  with  the  character  of  The  Royal 
Merchant. 

The  reason  for  taking  notice  of  this  matter  is,  with  a  view 
to  obferve,  that  the  practical  arts  of  trade  have  not  only  been 
attended  with  as  great  eftates  as  were  ever  acquired  by  any 
other  means,  but  that  the  ftudies  of  commerce,  and  the 
money-affairs  of  the  nation,  in  a  political  light,  have  been 
attended  frequently  with  as  gieat  honour  ard  glory  as  any 
other  j  which  might  be  (hewn  in  a  multitude  of  inffynces. 
And,  indeed,  the  ftudies  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  all  other 
branches  of  literature,  ;;re  of  little  benefit  to  the  ftate,  un- 
lefs  they  tend  to  promote  honeft  induftry,  and  fuch  arts  as 
are  ufeful  to  commerce  in  fome  fbape  or  other.  'Tis  th.-it 
alone  which  can  make  every  individual  Briton  happy,  and 
the  kingdom  refpe£table  throughout  the  world  :  for  the  bal- 
lance  of  trade  will  ever  enable  Great  Britain  to  hold  the  bal- 
lance of  power.  And  how  the  one  may  be  always  preferved 
in  our  favour,  in  order  to  maintain  the  other,  is  the  great 
end  and  defign  of  this  Britifh  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  earneft  ciefire  of  the  author. 

And  now  it  may  not  be  altogether  ufelefs  to  conclude  this 
point  with  theobfervations  of  the  ingenious  author  of  a  trea- 
tife,  intitled  Britannia  Languens,  which  fays,   '  That  the 

*  paflages  to  other  preferments  are  made  fo  open  and  eafy, 
'  at  prefent,   I  mean  all  thofe  that  depend   upon  literature, 

*  in  which  our  youth  are  led  from  ftep  to  ftep,  by  all  man- 
'  ner  of  encouragements  ;    firft,  by  the  multitude  of  our 

*  late  endowed  free-fchools,  where  every  ordinary  man's  fon 

*  is  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  for  a  fmall  matter, 

*  and  then  is  above  manufacture;  then  we  have  two  mighty- 

*  endowed  univerfities,  where  there  will,  at  leaft,  be  hope  of 

*  preferment,  let  the  throng  be  never  fo  thick,  and  thence 

*  they  have  farther  and  more  comfortable  profpedts  ;  and, 
«  in  the  mean  time,  live  eafy,  and  at  little  or  no  charge,  as 

*  fervitors,  or  on  fmall  ftipends,  till  they  become  fcholars 
'  of  houfes,  &c.  Others  of  thefe  free-fchool  boys  grow 
4  pen-men  of  all  forts  ;  and  all  thefe  are  a  fort  of  gentleman- 

*  like  ways  of  living,  which  ir.titles  them  to  be  called  mafters, 

*  which  gives  a  main  temptation  both  to  parents  and  chil- 

*  dren,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  fee  the  contemptible,  and 

*  too  often  miferable  condition  of  cur  poor  cloth-workers, 
c  and  other  ordinary  artificers,  who  at  the  beft,  are  called 

*  mechanic  fellows  :  and,  what  is  yet  further  mifchievous  is, 

*  that  our  youth  thus  educated,  never  reading  any  thing  of 

*  manufacture,  exportation,  or  importation,  in  Homer  and 

*  Virgil,  or  their  college  notes,  and  being  from  thence  car- 
c  ried  to  other  ftudies,  which  have  no  cognation  with  trade, 

*  can  ordinarily  have  no  fenfation  of  the  advantage  of  it; 

*  like  bowls  which  have  a  rub  at  hand,  the  farther  they  go 
c  the  more  they  are  divided  from  the  mark  :  whence  it  hath 
c  unfortunately  enfued,  that  our  men  of  learning  are  either 

*  generally  filent  in  this  matter,  or  elfe,  being  inclined  to 

*  think  it  the  fole  concern  of  the  dirty  and  fervile  part  of  the 

*  people,  fpeak  of  it  with  contempt,  and  fome  with  reflec- 

*  tion  ;   by  whom  moft  others  being  influenced,  we  are  (till 

*  pretending  to  be  more  accurate  in  logic  and  metaphyseal 
4   philofophy  (which,  howfoeverotherwife  ufeful,  do  not  add 

*  two-pence  a  year  to  the  riches  of  the  nation),  wc  continue 
4  to  fqueeze  all  the  faplcfs  papers  and  fragments  of  antiquity ; 

*  we  grow  mighty  well  acquainted  with    the  old  heathen 

*  gods,  towns,  and  people  ;  wc  prize  ourfelvcs  in  fruitlcfs 
4  curiofitics  ;   wc  turn  our  lice  and  fleas  into  bulls  and  pigs, 

*  by  our  magnifying  glaflcs  ;  we  are  fcaiching  for  the  world 
4  in  the  moon  with  our  tclcfcopcs ;  we   fend   to  weigh  the 

*  air  on  the  top  of  Tencrifte  ;  we  invent  pacing  (addles,  and 
«  gimcracks  of  all   forts  ;  all   which   are  voted    ingenuities, 

*  whilft  the  notions  of  trade  are  turned  into  ridicule,  or 
4  much  out  of  fafnion.' 

Of  the  application  of  th:s  knowledge  to  the  ufc  of  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  foreign  banker  or  remitter  by  exchange. 
From  the  nature  of  the  trade  and  circumftanccs  of  particu- 
lar nations,  comparatively  confidered,  'tis   obvious  enough 
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that  the  ballance  of  trade  muft  be  in  favour  of  fome,  and 
confequently  to  the  difadvantage  of  others  :  'tis  the  bufinefs, 
therefore,  of  the  merchant  of^ood  creditand  correfpondence 
to  fpeculate  on  his  advices,  how  the  exchanges  may  ftand  with 
regard  to  the  ballance  of  trade,  between  certain  nations 
wherewith  he  may  hold  correfpondence.  And  the  reafon 
hereof  is  grounded  on  the  lame  principle  as  fpeculations  on 
commodities  ;  for  it  being  one  of  the  great  articles  of  foreign 
commerce  to  purchafe,  at  proper  feafons,  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  foreign  countries,  when  they  are  cheap,  to 
fupply  other  countries,  when  and  where  the  fame  will  fell 
dear ;  in  like  manner  the  dealer  in  exchange  takes  his  occa- 
fion  to  purchafe  bills,  when  ami  where  they  are  cheapeft,  and 
difpofe  of  them,  where  deareft  :  for,  exchange  being  the  re- 
presentative of  money,  fuch  tranfaclions  are  no  more,  in  ef- 
fect, than  dealing  in  money,  or  gold  and  filver,  or  other  com- 
modities ;  and  where  bills,  their  fubftitutes,  can  be  b  u^hc 
cheapeft,  and  fold  deareft,  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  buyino- 
gold  or  filver,  or  other  commodities,  cheap,  and  felling  them 
fo  clear  as  to  yield  a  profit  fumciently  inducing  to  trade  in 
them.  There  are  two  lights  wherein  this  matter  may  be 
confidered  :  as,  (i.)  The  intrinfic  values  of  foreign  monies, 
when  compared  with  each  other,  and  with  the  courfes  of 
exchange.  (2.)  By  comparing  the  intrinfic  values  together, 
according  to  the  currency  of  the  exchange.  Of  the  former 
we  have  juft  given  inftances,  by  comparing  the  par  of  foreign 
monies  with  the  courfes  of  exchanges.  To  the  other  we 
have  fpoken  under  the  article  of  the  Arbitration  of  Ex- 
changes, to  which  we  refer  for  the  further  explanation  of 
what  we  would  intend  to  communicate,  in  regard  to  prac- 
tical commerce,  by  merchants  or  foreign  bankers.  See  alfo 
the  articles  Exchange,  Coin,  and  fuch  other  heads  as  we 
fhall  from  thence  refer  to. 

Of  the  ufe  of  this  knowledge  to  the  national  commerce. 

The  national  ufe  to.be  made  of  ftudying  where  the  ballance 
of  trade  lies,  with  regard  to  our  own  nation,  is  to  know  with 
what  countries  the  ballance  is  to  our  difadvantage  ;  that  is, 
to  what  countries  we  pay  more  for  their  commodities  which 
we  import,  than  we  receive  of  them  for  our  native  com- 
modities which  we  export :  the  end  of  this  enquiry,  with  re- 
(pecl  to  the  public  intereft,  is  to  Ieffen  our  imports,  andin- 
creafe  our  exports  ;  or  to  fell  to  fuch  country  at  leaft  as  much 
as  we  buy  of  them,  and  fo  ir.creafe  our  fales,  if  practicable. 
The  meafures  proper  to  be  taken  for  this  purpofe  muft  be 
different  according  to  the  different  circumftances  of  nations  ; 
and  the  nature  and  confequences  of  the  trade  carried  on  with, 
them,  confidered  in  every  view  that  it  will  admit  of.  Thefe 
mealures  muft  be  particular,  and  well-timed. 
There  are,  alfo,  general  principles,  which  are  certain  to 
prevent  the  ballance  being  fo  much  in  our  disfavour  as  it  is 
with  fome  countries,  and  which  may  have  a  tendency  to 
turn  that  to  our  advantage  which  is  at  prefent  againft  us. 
By  what  meafure  this  end  may  be  anfwered,  will  appear 
throughout  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

BALLAST,  a  quantity  of  ftones,  gravel,  or  fand,  laid  in  a 
fhip's  hold,  to  make  her  fink  to  a  certain  depth  into  the 
water,  and  fail  upright,  by  making  her  to  be  of  a  proper 
weight.  The  ballaft  is  fometimes  one  quarter,  one  third, 
or  one  half,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  cargo,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  {hip. 

Theordonance  of  the  marine  (in  France)  made  in  Auguft 
168 1,  art.  1  and  6,  of  the  4th  title  of  book  4,.orders  all  cap- 
tains or  mafters  of  fhips,  as  foon  as  they  get  into  harbour,  to 
make  their  declaration  to  the  admiralty  of  the  quantity  of 
ballaft  they  have  on  board  ;  they  being  forbidden  to  caft  it 
out  in  ports,  canals,  bafons,  or  roads  ;  nor  can  it  be  carried 
by  the  unballafters,  but  to  fuch  places  as  are  appointed  for 
that  purpofe. 

BALLIAGE,  a  duty  payable  to  the  city  of  London,  for  all 
goods  and  merchandizes  of  aliens  or  denizens,  born  within 
the  allegiance  of  the  Britifh  crown,  being  the  fons  of  aliens, 
born  under  foreign  allegiance,  granted,  together  with  the 
duties  of  fcavage,  package,  and  portage,  to  the  mayor  and 
commonalty,  and  citizens,  by  their  charter,  dated  the  5th 
day  of  September,  in  the  1 6th  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II.  confirmed  by  the  20th  rule  of  the  book  of  rates, 
and  by  2  W.  and  M.  c.  8. 

s.    d. 
o     4 


Beer,  the  ton         

Canvas,  the  100  ells,  containing  fix  fcore 
Cloths,  vide  Drapery. 

Coals,  the  chaldron  •  

Cochineal,  vide  Dyeing  commodities 
Broad  cloth,  the  piece 


Drapery 
of  wool- 
len    or 
worfted. 

Dyeing 
commo- 
dities. 


Kerfeys,  of  all  forts,  the  piece 
Pcrpetuanoes,  the  piece 


o 
—  o 
o 
Stuffs,  woollen  or  worfted,  the  fmgle  piece  o 
■  Stuffs,  woollen  or  worfted, the  double  piece  o 
Cochineal,  the  hundred,  containing  five  J 

fcore  pound         } 

Indico,  the  hundred,  containing  five  fcore  o 
Wood  of  all  forts,  for  dyes,  the  hundred  ? 


weight,  containing  H2lb. 
4 


11 

01 

7. 

C  iJL 
OJ 

I 

o 

4 
1 


Furrs, 
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Purrs,  viJe  Skin?. 

Fuftions,  Rritifii  making,  each  fifteen  yards     —     o 
Flax   or  hemp,  thehundr.  weight,  containing  112  lb.  o 
Cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  or  cinnamon,  ] 
the  hundred,   containing  five  (core    3 

Grocery,  i  Raifins,  the  piece  or  frail         o 

Raifinsfolis,  the  hundred  weight,  con 
taining  112  lb. 
Hemp,  vide  Flax. 
Indico,  vide  Dyeing  commodities. 
The  tc  n  unwrought 


t^con-  1 


"on        I  Wrought,  the  hundred  wt.  cont.  1 12  lb. 

Lamperns,  the  thoufand 

Lead,  the  fother 

Linnen,  vide  Canvas. 

Pewter,  vide  Tin. 

Saffron,  the  pound 

Salt,  the  wey 


6; 

0) 
1 

2 

0* 

I 


Skins 

and 

Furrs. 


Saltpetre,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  112  lb.     o     1 

Silk  raw,  or  thrown  fillc,  the  pound  cont.  16  ounces  o  ol 
r Beaver- (kins,  the  ico  containing  live  (core  I  6 
Badgcr-fkins,  the  100  containing  five  fcore  o 
Coney-fkins,  black,  the  100  cont.  fix  fcore  o 
Cat- (kins,  the  100  containing  five  fcore  o 
Cilve-fkins,  the  100 containing  five  fcore  o 
{  Vox  (kins,  the  100  containing  five  fcore      o 

Fitches,  the  timber  o 

Merkins,  the  100  containing  fix  fcore         o 

Ottcr-fkins,  the  100  containing  five  (core  o 

Sheep,  orlamb-ikins,  the  100  cont.  fix  fcore  o 

ISquirrel-fkins,  the  icoo  o 

Stuffs,  vide  Drapery. 

Tin  or  pewter,  the  hundred  weight  cont.  112  lb.       0 

"Wax,  the  hundred  weight,  containing  1 12  lb.     —  o 

Wood  for  dyers,  vide  Dyeing  commodities. 

Wool  of  all  forts,  the  hundr.  weight  cont.  112  lb.     o     2 

Other  mercha<  d'zes,  liquid  or  dry,  that  are  not  particularly 
rated  in  this  tujle,  (hall  pay  balliagc duties  outwards,  by  their 
bulii,  as  followeth,  viz. 

A  great  pacquct,  or  fardle,  containing  between  15  1        , 

or  20  cloths,  or  other  goods  to  that  proportion  J 
An  ordinary  pack,  trufs,  or  fardle,    containing  in 
biguefs  about  10  or  12  cloths,  12  or  14  ' 
to  -he  like  proportion  in  frizes,  cottons, 
goods 
A  bale  containing  three  or  four  cloths    four  or  five?  n 
baiz,  or  the  like  proportion  in  other  goods  5 

For  a  frieat  maund,  or  great  bafket  •  o 

Forafmail  maund,  or  bafket,  three  hundred  weight  1 

or  under  $ 

For  a  hamper,  or  coffer,  weighing  2  hundred  weight  ? 
or  under  — —  — —         —        3 

o 

o 

o 

—      o 

—        o 

o 
o 


•  o     4 


For  a  butt,  or  pipe  ■ 

For  a  hogfhead,  or  puncheon  

For  a  barrel  . 1  

For  a  firkin  — -  — 

For  a  dry- fat  — 

For  a  drum-fat  •  ■ 

For  a  bale  ■ 

For  a  trreat  cheft,  or  cafe         

For  a  fmall  cheft  or  cafe,  containing  three  hundred 

weight,  or  under  

For  a  fmall  box  — —  _—  

For  a  gieat  tiunk  . 

For  a  fmall  trunk,  not  above  two  hundred  weight 

For  a  bag  or  fack         

For  a  feron  ■  

BALLIN  ;  thus  they  call,  at  Bourdeaux,  at  Bayonne,  and  in 
other  trading  towns  of  the  province  of  Guienne  in  France, 
what  at  Paris,  and  elfewhere,  they  call  embellage,  or  pack- 
ing, &c. 

In  the  wool  trade  at  Bayonne  they  deduiEr.  fo  much  for  packing 
upon  every  ,bale,  which  amounts  from  11  to  14  pounds 
weight,  according  as  the  packing  cloth  is  more  or  lefs  coarfe, 
or  the  bale  larger  or  fmaller. 
BALLON,  or  BALON,  a  fort  of  brigantine  ufed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Siam,  to  navigate  up  and  down  the  rivers,  and 
carry  on  the  inland  trade.  It  is  made  of  the  trunk  of  one  finale 
tree,  in  an  hollow  manner,  and  is  managed  with  oars.  Thefe 
vtffels  are  of  feveral  fizes,  according  to  the  ufe  they  are  de- 
figned  for.  The  king  has  fome  to  take  his  pleafure  upon 
the  water,  and  thefe  are  not  lefs  than  100  or  120  feet  Ion?, 
and  6  or  7  broad,  and  have  :oo  rowers  on  each  fide.  No- 
thing can  be  more  {lately  than  thofe  ballons  in  which  the 
kings  of  Siam  (hew  themfelves  now  and  then  to  their  fub- 
jects,  with  fuch  pomp  as  infpires  them  with  a  religious  awe, 
not  to  fay  downright  adoration. 
Ballon,  which  is  alfo  called  Ballot,  in  the  glafs  trade  of 
Leirain,  fignifies  a  certain  quantity  of  glafs- plates,  fmaller 
or  greater,  according  to  their  quality.  The  ballon  of  white 
glafs  contains  25  bundles,  of  fix  plates  per  bundle  ;  but  the 
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ballon  of  coloured  glafs  is  only  of  1  2  bundles  and  .'.,  and  of 
3  plates  to  a  bundle. 

Bali. on,  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  in  the  paper  trade. 

The  piper  of  Marfeillcs,  called  paper  with  the  little  crofs  (it 
la  croizettc)  of  which  large  quantities  are  fent  to  Ccnftanti- 
nople,  is  fold  by  the  ballon,  Containing  24  reams.  The  bal- 
lon of  paper  with  the  crown,  which  is  manufactured  in  fome 
places  of  Provence,  and  is  alfo  very  proper  for  the  Levant 
trade,  where  it  is  fold  (or  Venice  pacer,  contains  but  14  reams. 

BALM,  or  BALSAM,  a  ki  d  of  gum,  of  great  repute 
in  phyfic  and  furgery,  which  is  liquefied,  or  difiblved,  by 
means  of  fpirit  of  wine,  or  with  oil.  It  is  reckoned  a  fo- 
vcreign  remedy  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  of  feveral  dif- 
tempers.  The  ladies  alfo  make  a  very  great  account  of  it, 
becaufe,  by  mixing  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  fpirit  of 
wine,  they  make  an  excellent  paint. 

There  arc  many  forts  of  balm,  if  we  will  reckon  in  thatclafs 
all  the  remedies  and  drugs  to  which  empirics  or  quacks,  or 
even  phyficians  and  Curgeons,  pretend  to  give  that  name. 
Such  are  the  apoplectic  balm,  the  ftomachic,  the  bezoardic, 
the  hyfteric,  the  vulnerary,  the  magiftrac,  and  many  more  : 
but,  the  natural  balms  for  excellency  are  properly  but  two 
forts;  namely  the  balm  of  the  Levant,  and  the  balm  of 
Peru  ;  though  under  the  general  name  of  balm  are  rec- 
koned feveral  other  gums. 

The  Balm  of  the  Levant,  which  is  accounted  therrtift  excel- 
lent, though  that  of  Peru  be  not,  perhaps,  lefs  efficacious, 
ifTues  from  an  incifion  made  in  a  tree  that  bears  the  fame 
name,  and  grows  in  Egypt  and  in  Judaea.  It  is  fo  precious 
as  to  be  part  of  the  particular  property  belonging  to  the 
Grand  Seignior  himfelf. 

That  tree,  which  is  as  tall  as  the  pomegranate- tree,  fnoots 
forth  a  great  many  branches.  It's  leaves  are  like  thofe  of 
rue,  but  always  green  :  it's  llofi'oms  are  white,  formed  like 
ftars,  and  produce  fmall  pointed  berries,  each  of  which  con- 
tains a  fmall  almond,  or  kernel. 

The  incfion,  from  which  this  admirable  gum  ifTues,  is  made 
in  the  dog-days.  The  juice,  which  at  firft  is  liquid,  thickens 
afterwards,  and  becomes  fuch  as  it  is  feen  in  Europe.  Few 
perfons  can  boaft  to  have  it  pure  ;  for,  on  account  of  the 
high  price  it  bears,  it  is  adulterated  almoft  as  foon  as  it  comes 
from  the  tree. 

The  figns  of  its  being  unmixed  and  excellent  are  pretended 
to  be  as  follow  ;  viz.  that  it's  fcent  be  ftrong  and  penetrat- 
ing ;  that  the  gum  be  frefh  ;  that  it  be  not  four;  that  it  be 
eafily  difiblved  ;  aftringent  and  fharp  to  the  tafte,  and  that 
it  leave  not  the  leaft  fpot  on  woollen  cloth.  It's  true  colour 
is  yellow,  inclining  to  gold,  and  it's  fcent  has  fomethino-  of 
the  citron. 

Balfamum,  is  the  Latin  name  of  the  tree  whence  the  balm 
ifTues  ;  opo-balfamum  is  the  juice  which  diftils  from  the  tree, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  balm  ;  carpo-balfamum  is  the  fruit,  and 
xylo-balfamum  the  wood.  All  thefe  words,  though  of  a  fo- 
reign language,  have  been  introduced  into  the  French  tongue, 
and  the  merchant  druggifts  ufe  them  in  the  trade  of  thofe 
commodities. 

The  carpo-balfamum  is  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  Venice 
treacle,  but  is  of  no  other  ufe  in  phyfic.  It  muft  be  chofen 
frefh,  of  an  aromatic  tafte,  and  a  pleafant  fcent. 
The  xylo-balfamum,  as  well  as  all  the  other  merchandizes 
that  come  from  the  tree  which  produces  balm,  is  imported 
into  France  from  Cairo,  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles,  in  fmall 
faggots,  or  bundles ;  it  is  nothing  but  the  cuttings  of  that 
precious  tree,  or  the  wood  of  fuch  as  die  by  fome  accident, 
it  is  ufed  in  the  troches  of  hedycroum.  It  ought  to  be  in 
fmall  knotty  rods ;  the  rind  muft  be  red,  the  wood  white, 
refinous,  and  aromatic. 

There  is  alfo  the  Balm  of  Mecca,  which  is  a  dry  and  white 
gum.  It  is  pretty  much  like  white  copperas,  efpecially  when 
it  is  ftale.  That  balm  is  brought  from  the  famous  city  of 
Mecca,  on  the  return  of  the  caravans  of  the  Mahometan  pil- 
grims and  merchants,  who  go  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the 
native  place  of  their  falfe  prophet,  it  has  all  the  properties 
of  the  balm  of  Jucl^a,  and  it  is,  very  probably,  the  fame, 
which  is  become  hard,  and  altered  it's  colour. 
It  feems  to  be  a  miftake  to  make  two  forts  of  balm  of  the 
Levant  and  of  Mecca,  for  they  appear  to  be  the  fame,  as 
being  gathered  after  the  fame  manner,  and  from  the  fame 
tree.  U  that  of  Mecca  proves  harder  or  drier,  it  is,  becaufe 
it  is  older,  and  more  hardened  by  heat ;  for  it  grows  very- 
hard  in  hot  climates,  accordingly  as  it  is  left  open,  or  well 
preferved.  It  may  be  kept  frefher  in  cellars,  or  more  moift 
fubterraneous  places.  That  of  the  Levant  and  of  Judcea, 
which  is  commonly'the  neweft  or  frefheft,  and  confequently 
the  moft  liquid,  feems  to  thofe,  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  it,  of  a  different  kind,  becaufe  it  is  whiter,  and  fofter. 
That  which  is  old  and  thick  is  more  yellow.  Perhaps  theTurky 
merchants  areglad  that  it  fhould  then  be  thought  to  come  from 
Mecca,  that  they  may  fell  it  the  dearer  on  that  account. 

Remarks. 
It  may  be  imagined,  from  this  account  of  Monfieur  Savary, 
that  there  ftill  comes  balm   from  Egypt;   but   it   is  an  error 
that  ought  to  be  exploded,  according  to  Monfieur  Maillet's 
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cccount,  in  his  defcription  of  Egypt.  It  was,  (ays  he,  in 
the  garden  of  Matarca,  a  large  village  neai  Cairo,  that  the 
famous  balm  grew,  which  entered  into  the  compofition  of 
the  chrifm  which  the  Coptic  Chiiitians  ufed  in  the  baptifm 
of  their  children,  the  kind  of  which  is  now  intirely  loft. 
It  is  not,  however,  quite  200  years  fince  items  of  it  were 
ftill  to  be  feen,  in  a  little  clofe  of  that  garden,  wherein  a 
bafha  of  Egvpt  had  caufed  them  to  be  locked  up,  being  per- 
fuaded  that  this  precious  fhrub  deferved  a  moft  particular 
care.  Thofe  Items  were  not  then  above  a  foot  high,  and 
about  an  inch  thick  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  faid  that  every  where 
elfc  balm-trees  are  never  thicker,  and  that  they  do  not  grow 
above  two  or  three  cubits  high.  From  that  weak  hem  fhoot- 
ed  fever.il  fmall  twigs,  very  thin,  garnifhed  with  leaves  of  a 
moft  beautiful  green,  which  grow  always  in  odd  numbers 
upon  every  branch.  The  trunk,  or  item,  was  incompaffed 
with  a  double  rind,  or  bark.  The  firfl  or  outward  rind  was 
of  a  reddifh  colour,  covered  another,  much  thinner,  and 
perfectly  green.  Thefe  two  rinds  tafted  greatly  of  frank  in  - 
cenfe  and  turpentine,  being  bruifed  between  the  fingers,  and 
fmelled  almoit  like  cardamum.  The  wood,  which  thofe  two 
rinds  covered,  was  white,  and  had  no  more  tafte  and  fmell 
than  that  of  common  trees.  One  particular  remarkable  in 
this  fhrub  was,  that  it  mutt  be  pruned  or  cut  every  year  like 
the  vine.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  that  feafon  that  they  gathered 
the  precious  juice,  fo  much  celebrated  of  old.  Monfieur 
Mail'et  does  not  think  that  this  balm  was  like  that  of  Mec- 
ca ;  for  the  latter  runs  from  the  trees  like  all  other  refinous 
matters,  whereas  the  balm  of  Egypt  was  gathered  after  ano- 
ther manner. 

As  there  is  a  private  gentleman  who  has  favoured  the  public 
with  an  account  of  the  nature,  ufe,  and  virtues  of  this  balm, 
we  prefume  that  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  meet 
With  an  extract  of  it  in  this  place. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  balm  of  Mecca,  commonly 

called  White  Balm,  it's  ufe  and  virtues. 
The  white  balm  diltils  and  drops  from  a  tree  which  grows 
between  Medina  and  Mecca.  The  tree  from  which  it  drops 
.  is  very  fcarce,  which  is  the  reafon  of  the  high  price  that 
this  balm  bears  in  Europe.  That  tree  is  fomething  like  the 
turpentine-tree,  and  the  liquor  which  ilTues  from  it  fmells 
like  turpentine,  but  is  morefweet  and  pleafant.  That  which 
drops  from  old  trees  is  thicker  than  that  which  comes  from 
young  ones,  but  their  effects  are  the  fame.  When  the 
liquor  is  not  clear  and  tranfparent,  it  is  often  owing  to  the 
veffels  in  which  it  was  gathered  and  brought  over  $  but  it  is 
never  the  worfe  in  point  of  quality. 

This  balm  may  be  adulterated  feveral  ways;  but  then  there 
are  likewife  feveral  methods  to  find  it  out :  we  fhall  mention 
but  one,   which  is  plainefl  and  fafeft. 

In  order  to  make  that  trial,  you  mould  caufe  a  drop  or  two 
of  the  liquid  to  fall  into  a  glafs  full  of  clear  water :  if  the 
drop  goes  to  the  bottom  without  rifing  again  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  or,  if  it  continues  in  a  drop,  like  oil,  it  is 
a  proof  that  the  balm  is  adulterated  :  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
fpreads  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  like  a  very  thin  cob- 
veb,  fcarce  vifible  to  the  eye,  and,  being  congealed,  it  may 
be  taken  up  with  a  pin,  or  fmall  itraw,  the  balm  is  pure  and 
natural. 

When  the  balm  is  too  thick  to  be  taken  out  of  the  bottle, 
you  need  only  put  it  near  the  fire,  the  Jeaft  heat  in  the  world 
eafijy  liquefying  it  :  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  bottles  be 
not  quite  full,  leit  they  fliould  break  ;  for  that  liquor  is  very 
apt  to  rarify,  and  confequently  to  increafe  it's  volume,  and 
fo  prefs  hard  againft  the  glafs. 

The  two  chief  ufes  of  white  balm  are,  the  one  for  health, 
end  the  other  for  beauty.  It  is  the  latter  which  properly 
raifes  the  price  of  that  liquor,  becaufe  of  the  pomatums  and 
virginal  milk  that  are  made  with  it,  for  preferving  and  beau- 
tifying the  ladies  complexion.  However,  we  fhall  fpeak 
here  only  of  it's  medicinal  ufe,  and  of  the  method  of  pre- 
paring the  balm,  cither  to  apply  it  outwardly  for  the  cure  of 
wounds,  or  for  taking  it  inwardly  in  potions  or  pills  for  fe- 
veral diflcmpers :  for  the  cure  of  which  it  is  judged  proper 
bv  eminent  phyficians. 

This  balm  being  taken  inwardly,  is  eflcemed  by  many  phy- 
ficians, good  in  pains  of  the  ftomach,  in  the  reins,  the  cho- 
lic,  weaknefs  in  the  lungs,  and  want  of  appetite.  For  all 
thefe  ailments  it  is  taken  in  pills  ;  thefe  pills  are  made,  by 
pouring  a  few  drops  of  balm  into  pulverized  fugar,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  diflempcr,  but  never 
above  four  :  they  are  rolled  in  powder,  till  they  be  quite 
covered  with  it;  in  that  condition,  the  patient  fwallows  them, 
after  winch  he  muft  drink  half  a  glafs  of  red  or  white  wine, 
fome  te<i  or  coffee,  or  a  bafon  of  broth.  You  may  alfo  put 
the  balm  into  any  liquor  which  you  drink,  but,  as  it  is  very 
clammy,  is  apt  to  flick  to  the  teeth  or  the  palate. 
As  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  it  is  applied  upon  them,  after 
they  have  been  well  wafhed  with  wine,  taking  care  to  bring 
the  lips  of  the  wound  clofe  together,  to  prevent  fears.  It's 
effect  is  almoft  infallible,  and  fucceeds  commonly  in  lefs 
than  24  hours. 
This  balm  is  rcckor^ed  a  furc  remedy  for  deafnefs,  and  is 


thought  to  cure  it,  by  making  a  drop  or  two  of  it  fall  into 
the  ear. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  good  for  the  cure  of 
ulcers,  they  being  wafhed  with  warm  wine,  before  the  balm 
be  applied  to  them. 

Care  muft  be  taken  always  to  ufe  this  balm  without  putting 
it  over  the  fire. 
Balm  of  Peru.  There  are  three  forts  of  it,  or,  rather,  they 
are  but  one  and  the  fame  fort  under  three  different  name*. 
Thefe  names  are,  the  b-dm  of  incifion,  the  dry  balm,  and 
the  balm  of  lotion.  They  are  all  produced  by  the  fame 
tree,  which  does  not  grow  very  tall,  and  whole  leaves  are 
indented  like  thofe  of  the  nettle. 

The  balm  of  incifion  is  a  whitifh  and  clammy  rofin,  which 
drops  from  the  tree  by  an  incifion  made  into  it,  and  after- 
wards thickens  and  becomes-hard. 

The  dry  balm  is  reddifh,  and  diltils  from  the  end  of  the 
branches,  the  top  of  which  is  cut  off,  and  to  which  tney 
fatten  little  veffels,  called,  in  Peru,  cochines  and  marr.-as; 
into  thefe  veffels  the  liquor  drops,  which  at  firft  is  as  white 
as  milk,  and  grows  reddifh  only,  becaufe  it  is  expofed  to  the 
fun. 

Finally,  the  balm  of  lotion  is  black.  It  is  made  of  the  bark, 
fmall  twigs,  and  leaves  of  the  tree,  cut,  bruifed,  and  boiled 
together. 

The  white  balm  of  Peru  is  a  fovereign  remedy  for  frefh 
wounds  ;  for  the  cure  of  which  no  other  falve  has  yet  been 
ufed.  It  muft  be  chofen  very  white,  and,  approaching  near 
to  the  opo-balfamum,  is  often  miftaken  for  that. 
The  balm  of  Peru  is  fold  at  Amfterdam,  in  pots  or  in  bot- 
tles ;  it  cods  generally  there  from  7  to  8  guilders  per  pound.- 
The  deduction  from  prompt  payment  is  one  per  cent,  and 
tare  is  allowed  for  the  pots  and  the  bottles. 
The  dry  balm,  in  order  to  be  of  ihe  belt  fort,  ousht  to  be 
red,  odoriferous,  and  very  dry,  as  is  hinted  by  it's  name.  It 
is  chiefly  ufed  for  making  virginal  milk,  which  is  much  bet- 
ter than  that  which  they  make  of  benzoin  and  Itorax. 
The  balm  of  lotion  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  like 
the  white  balm ;  and  is  pretty  much  valued  by  the  perfumers, 
on  account  of  it's  excellent  fmell.  It  ought  to  be  thick, 
blackifh,  of  a  pleafant  fcent,  and  not  adulterated  with  oil  of 
fweet  almonds. 

Some  authors  would  make  us  believe,  that  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  of  the  Amazons  there  grows  a  plant  called  copayba, 
which  produces  a  balm  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Levant: 
and  Peru. 

It  is  the  fame  with  the  copaii  mentioned  hereafter;  for  to 
make  two  forts  of  balm  of  them  is  a  miflake,  arifing  only 
from  the  different  manner  of  fpelling  that  word  in  different 
languages. 

Befides  thefe  two  forts  of  balm  of  the  Levant  and  of  Peru, 
which   muft  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  true  forts,   the 
druggifts  fell  alfo  balm  of  capaii,  balm  of  Tolu,  balm  {tiled 
liquid  amber,  and  a  fourth  fort,  which  they  call  i.ewbalm. 
The  balm  of  copaii,  otherwife  copai'f,  andcamp  if  or  copahu, 
comes  from  Brafil  and  Guiana.    It  is  fent  from  Portugal  into 
France,  in  earthen  bottles,  pointed  at  one  end.     it  Is  to  be 
met  with  in  plenty  at  the  druL-gifts  in  Holland,  whe.e  it  is 
called  copaiva.     It  is  in  the  form  of  oil,  either  clear  or  thick. 
The  former  fort  is  clear  and  white,  and  of  a  refinous  fcent. 
The  latter  inclines  a  little  more  to  the  yellow,  or  gold  co- 
lour.    It  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  cure  of  wounds. 
This  balm  is  a  great  deal  better  than  that  which  comes  from 
the  coaft  of  Carraccas.     It  is  the  fame  in  effect,  though  lefs 
liable  to  be  mixed  with  other  forts  of  oil,  which  increafe  i.'s 
quantity,  and  confequently  leffen  it's  virtues.     The  Indians 
of  Guiana  and  Peru  are  probably  more  honeft  than  thofe  of 
Carraccas.     For  it  is  obferved,  that  the  balm  of  the  latter  is 
clearer,  not  of  fo  deep  a  colour,  and  lefs  odoriferous  ;  which 
perhaps  is  owing  to  it's  being  mixed  with  fome  other  oil,  or 
to  it's  being  extracted  by  many  incifions  made  in  the  trees  at 
the  time  the  fap  was  rifing  ;  whereas  that  of  Guiana  (when 
not  yet  ftale,  which  makes  it  grow  yellow  and  thick)  is  na- 
turally of  a  deeper  and  higher  colour  ;  it's  fcent  is  more  aro- 
matic, and  it's  effects  arc  quicker  and  more  certain  and  effi- 
cacious.   This  is  extracted  from  the  Chevalier  des  Marchais's"  . 
voyages  to  Guiana,  (in  French)  Tom.  III.  page  24. 
Tin's  fame  balm  was  at  firfl  in  very  great  repute,  but  it  is  far 
from  being  fo  excellent  as  that  of  the  Levant.  It  was  thought 
a  fpecific  medicine  for  the  gonorrhoea;  but  it  is  certain,  ac- 
cording to  a  great  many  phyficians,  that  in  thofe  cafes  it  did 
more  harm  than  good,  by  it's  etherial   and  heating  quality. 
The  Englifh  and  Dutch  begin  alfo  to  be  undeceived,  as  to. 
the  ill  ufe  they  have  made  of  it.     The  plant  which  produces 
this  balm,  may  grow  on  the  banks  of  Amazon  rivel    ■■",  well 
as  in  Brazil,  fincc   thofe   two  countries  arc  very  near  each 
other.     This  obfervation,  with  that  on  the  error  of  the  dif- 
ferent names  of  this  balm,  and  that  on  the  balm  of  the  Le- 
vant of  Mecca  were  made  by  Monfieur  Garcin. 
The  b<:lm  of  Tolu  is  a  liquid  rofin,  which,  as  it  grows  old, 
becomes,  both  in  confiftency  and      '  like  Flanders  glue 

newly   made.     It  drops   alfo    by  incifion   horn   forne  trees, 
which  grow  in  New  Spain,  where  the  inhabitants  receive  it 
in  fmall  veffels   made  of  black  wax.     This  balm  is  very 
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fcarcc  in  France,  but  they  may  have  it  imported  thither  from 
England.  In  order  to  be  good,  it  ought  to  be  frelh,  of  an 
agreeable  and  penetrating  fcent,  pretty  much  like  the  balm 
of  Judaea.  As  it  grows  old,  it  becomes  of  the  confiftency  of 
the  dry  balm. 

The  balm,  ftiled  liquid  amber,  is  a  clear  and  reddifli  rofin, 
which  comes  from  certain  trees  in  New  Spain,  which  arc 
called  oco^-ol  by  the  natives.  The  bark  of  thofe  trees  is  very 
thick,  and  their  leaves  like  thofe  of  ivy. 
This  balm  is  called  liquid  amber  alio,  becaufe  it  very  much 
refembles  ambergreafe,  and  the  belt  ought  to  have  the  fame 
fcent :  befides  which,  it  ought  to  be  clear,  and  of  a  yellowifh 
colour  inclining  to  gold,  when  new,  but  reddifh,  when 
old. 

The  new  balm  is  liquid,  and  is  called  oil  of  liquid  amber  ; 
that  which  is  old  is  thick,  and  is  ftiled  balm  of  liquid 
amber.  They  both  come  from  Spain  in  barrels.  It  is  at 
prefent  as  fcarce  in  France,  as  it  was  common  formerly. 
This  balm  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  cure  of  wounds, 
and  efpccially  of  a  fiftula  in  ano. 

They  fometimes  fell  oil  of  St.  John's  wort,  or  of  camomile, 
inftead  of  oil  of  liquid  amber.  We  mention  the  oil  of  cha- 
momile under  the  article  of  On..  As  for  that  of  St.  John's 
worr,  which  may  be  ftiled  a  true  balm,  at'ier  it  has  been 
made  for  fome  time,  it  is  compofed  of  the  flowers  of  St. 
John's  wort,  and  olive-oil  expofed  to  the  fun  during  the 
great  heat  of  the  dogs-days.  The  beft  is  that,  to  which  fine 
turpentine  and  faffron  is  added. 

The  new  balm,  which  is  fo  fcarce  in  France,  that  hardly  any 
thing  of  it  is  known  there  but  it's  name,  and  which  is  not 
to  be  met  with,  but  in  the  fhops  of  fome  curious  druggifts, 
comes  pretty  near  the  balm  Tolu,  both  in  fmell  and  co- 
lour. It  is  fqueezed  after  the  fame  manner  as  oil  of  laurel, 
and  is  extracted  from  final  I  red  berries,  which  are  found 
common  enough  in  the  ifle  of  St.  Domingo.  They  grow  in 
clufters  or  bunches  upon  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  are  very 
broad  and  long,  extremely  green  on  the  outfide,  but  only  a 
little  greenifh  on  the  infide.  They  tell  wonders  of  that  balm, 
but  it's  reputation  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  it's  fcarcity  only. 
There  is  a  mineral  balm  found  in  a  mine  in  Italy  upon  which 
F.  Caftagna,  a  jefuit,  publifhed  his  obfervations  and  expe- 
riments in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  for  the  year  1697, 
No.  79.  art.  3.  The  reader  may  alfo  fee  in  the  Tranfadtions, 
for  the  year  1666,  No.  8.  art.  4,  an  obfervation  upon  the 
mineral  balm,  found  in  Alface. 

Monfieur  GeofFroy,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  having  fet  fire  to  fome  natural  balms,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Capaii  and  Mecca,  obferved,  that,  being  burned,  they  fpread 
into  the  air  a  perfume,  which,  being  weakned  to  a  certain 
degree,  becomes  very  fweet,  extends  very  far,  and  continues 
a  pretty  long  while.  It  is  chiefly  the  balm  of  Capaii,  that 
has  that  agreeable  property.  See  the  Memoirs  of  that  aca- 
demy for  the  year  1726. 

White  balm  is  reckoned  one  of  thofe  merchandizes  that 
come  from  the  Levant,  from  Barbary,  and  other  countries 
and  territories  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  the 
kino-  of  Perfia,  and  Italy ;  upon  which  it  is  ordered  in  France 
to  raife  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  value,  according 
to  a  decree  of  the  council  of  the  15th  of  Auguft  1685. 
BAMBOE,  or  BAMBOU,  as  they  fpell  that  word  in  the 
Indies,  and  not  bamboue.    It  is  a  plant  which  multiplies  very 
much  by  it's  root,  from  which  fprings  a  ramous  or  branchy 
tuft,  after  the  manner  of  fome  gramina,  or,  to  fpeak  more 
naturally,  after  the  manner  of  the  European  reeds ;  for  the 
bamboe  is  of  the  kind  of  reeds,  as  well  as  the  fugar  cane.  The 
Indian  bamboe  is  the  largeft  kind  of  cane  that  is  known.     It 
is  of  an  extraordinary  height  and  bignefs,  when  it  bears  it's 
blolTom  :  each  (hoot  or  cane  is  often,  towards  the  bottom, 
of  the  bignefs  of  a  man's  thigh,  and  decreafes  gradually  to 
the  top,  where  it  bears  a  bloflbm  or  flower,  like  our  reeds, 
in  their  proper  feafon.     The  bamboe  grows  in  all  the  mari- 
time countries  of  the  Eaft-Indies.     Monfieur  Lemery  calls  it 
a  tree,  whofe  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  olive-tree.     But 
John  Bauhin,  from  whom  he  has  extracted  his  description, 
has  milled  him,  for  it  is  not  a  tree,  though  it  grows  very  high, 
even  to  20  or  25  feet,  and  fometimes  to  30.     It's  leaves  are 
like  thofe  of  other  canes  or  reeds,  except  that  they  are  not  fo 
long  nor  fo  broad  at  their  bafe,  as  thofe  of  the  other  kinds : 
they  are  but  half  a  foot  long,  and  their  breadth,  towards  the 
middle,  is  an  inch,  or  fomething  more.     With  thefe  canes 
of  bamboe  the  Indians  build  their  houfes,  and  make  all  forts 
of  furniture,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.     The  wood  of 
thefe  canes  is  fo  hard  and  ftrong,  that  they  ferve  very  well  to 
make  piles  for  fupporting  their  little  houfes,  built  over  ri- 
vers, which  have  a  gentle  courfe,  as  if  it  were  over  flanting 
waters.     They  alfo  make  with  this  wood  all  forts  of  uten- 
fils  for  their  kitchens  and  tables.    The  thickeft  bamboes  ferve 
to  make  the  fticks  or  poles,  with  which  the  flaves  or  other 
perfons  carry  thofe  forts  of  litters,  which  are  called  palan- 
quins, and  are  fo  common  in  ufe,  and  fo  convenient  in  all 
theeaft.    They  like  wife  make  of  that  wood  a  kind  of  pails,  in 
which  the  water  keeps  extremely  cool.     The  walking-canes 
which  we  fee  in  Europe,  are  the  firft  and  fmalleft  fhoots  of 
the  bamboes.     The  Malays  and  thofe  Chinefe,  who  are  dif- 
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perfed  in  the  Moluccoes  and  Sunda  idea,  ufe  the  young  fmalt 
fhoots  of  the  bamboes  preferred  in  vinegar  after  then  man- 
ner, with  very  ftrong  peppered  ingredients.  This  they  call 
achior  bamboe.  For  they  give  the  name  of  achior  to  1 1 
that  is  preferved  in  vinegar,  and,  to  diflinguifh  it,  they  add 
to  that  name  of  achior  that  of  the  thing  preferved.  See 
Achia.  Two  pieces  of  bamboe  of  a  certain  bignefs,  be- 
ing rubbed  hard  againft  each  other  after  a  certain  manner, 
will  produce  fire ;  and,  when  the  Indians  cannot  get  any  by 
other  means  they  obtain  it  that  w;\y. 
DAVIFFSH1RE,  in  Scotland,  is  feparated  on  the  fouth  from 
that  part  of  Buchan,  which  belongs  to  Aberdeen fh ire j  by  the 
water  of  Ugie  ;  on  the  eaft  it  has  the  water  of  Dovcrn,  and 
the  German  ocean  •  on  the  weft  the  water  of  Spey,  and  the 
county  of  Murray  ;  on  the  fouth- weft  it  lias  Badcnoch,  and 
the  Brae  of  Mar  ;  and  on  the  north,  Murray  Frith. 
The  climate  and  foil  are  much  the  fame  as  in  Aberdeen- 
fhire.     The  chief  places  here,  are, 

1.  Cullen,  a  good  market-town,  an  ancient  ro)al  burgh,  on 
the  coaft  of  tli  •  frith  of  Murray,  and  the  capital  of  that 
little  diftridl  called  Boyrie,  which  is  fruitful  on  the  coaft,  out 
elfewhere  mountainous,  with  large  quarries  of  fpot ted  marble. 

2.  Bamff,  on  tlu  lair.c  coaft,  at  tl.e  mouth  of  the  Dovcrn, 
is  a  country  town,  and  royal  bur^h,  but  has  little  trade,  ex- 
cept from  it's  corn  and  falmon-fifhing,  the  townfmen  being 
fonder  of  tillage  than  of  commerce. 

3.  Frazerburg,  a  fea-port  on  the  coaft  of  Murray  Frith, 
reckoned  the  chief  town  of  the  diftrict  of  Buchan.  It  has 
an  excellent  pier  and  bulwark,  which  renders  it  as  die  and 
commodious  as  any  on  the  eaft  coaft;  fo  that  30  fail  of  ihip- 
ping  may  fecurely  winter  here  at  a  time.  The  water,  at  full 
lea,  is  1  8  or  20  feet. 

4.  Balveny,  is  a  mountainous  diftrict,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
fhire  upon  the  river  Spey,  abounding  with  pafture  and  wood, 
and  particularly  noted  for  a  rock  that  is  producive  of  hones 
and  whe;ftoncs  chough  to  ferve  the  whole  ifland  •  fo  that  the 
people  here  cover  their  houfes  with  them  inftead  of  flate. 
Here  are  alfo  found  veins  of  that  ftone,  of  v.  iiich  they  make 
allum,  and  here  are  fprings  of  allum-water. 

5.  Strathvla,  to  the  n  irth-eaft  of  Balveny,  is  fruitful  in 
corn  and  grafs,  and  has  fuch  plenty  of  limc-ftone,  that  they 
build  their  houfes  with  it.  The  inhabitants  are  confiderable 
gainers  by  felling  their  lime  for  cattle  and  fine  linnen-yarn, 
at  a  weekly  market,  in  the  village  of  Keith,  on  the  river 
Dovcrn. 

6.  StrathaVIN,  is  on  the  river  Avin,  falls  into  the  Spey, 
which  is  more  inclined  to  pafture  than  corn. 

BAN,  a  fort  of  fmooth  and  fine  muflin,  which  the  Englifh  im- 
port from  the  Eaft-Indies.     The  piece  is  almoft  a  yard  bro^id, 
and  runs  about  20  yards  and  a  half. 
Ban,  or  Bann,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Savary,  an  old  Saxon 
word,  which  fignifies  to  banifh,  profcribe,  or  outlaw  a  per- 
fon,  to  interdict  him  of  water  and  fire,  a  punifhment  former- 
ly in  ufe  among  the  Romans  j  to  condemn  a  man  for  contu- 
macy, that  is,  for  default  or  want  of  appearance,  if  his  per- 
fon  cannot  be  come  at.     In  this  (en(c  they  fay,  to  put  a  man 
or  a  prince  to  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  banilh 
him,  or  cut  him  off"  from  being  a  member  of  the  empire.     At 
Paris,  a  rogue,  whofe  crime  is  not  capital,  is  condemned  to 
go  out  of  the  city,  county,  and  provoftlhip,  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  he  is  commanded  to  keep  his  ban,  or 
banifhmerit,  under  fuch  and  fuch  penalties. 
Others  are  of  opinion,  that  ban  is  a  Britifh  word,  which 
fignifies  noife  and  clamour.     Others  derive  it  from  the  Sax- 
on pan,  which  fignifies  any  thing  that  is  fpread  ;  and  hence 
the  words  ban  and  band  are  taken  for  a  flag. 
Ban,  in  general,  is  faid  of  a  public  cry  or  proclamation.     Hence 
the  notice  given  publickly  of  the  fale  of  lome  merchandizes, 
is  called  ban  in  French,  efpecially  when  the  notice  is  given 
by  beat  of  drum.     They  alfo  ufe  the  fame  word  for  the  pub- 
lic cry  of  loft  goods,  with  a  reward  offered  for  the  recovery 
of  them.     We  have  kept  the  word  ban,  or  banns,  in  our  lan- 
guage, to  fignify  a  proclamation  made  at  the  head  of  a  body 
or  troop,  by  the  found  q£  trumpet,  or  beat  of  drum,  for  the 
obferving  of  martial  difcipline  ;  as  alfo  to  give  a  folemn  no- 
tice of  marriage  contracts,  made  in.  the  parifh  churches  of 
the  contracting  parties. 
BANCO,  an  Italian  word  which  fignifies  bank*     It  is  com- 
monly ufed  to  fignify  the  bank  of  Venice. 
BAND,  a  fmall  weight  of  about  two  ounces,  ufed  in  fome 

parts  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  to  weigh  gold-duft, 
BANIANS,  the  Dutch  write  BEN  JANS,  a  kind  of  Indians 
difperfed  over  all  Afia,  through  whofe  hands  pafles  almoft: 
the  whole  trade  which  the  Europeans  carry  on  in  thofe  parts- 
They  are  the  third  feet  of  the  heathens  who  dwell  in  the 
Eaft-Indies.  The  Banians  and  the  Chinefe  are  the  greateft 
traders  in  the  Indies,  to  whom  muft  alfo  be  added  the  Jews 
and  the  Armenians,  who  are  greatly  difperfed  over  thofe 
parts.  But  the  moft  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  by  the 
Banians,  in  the  whole  peninfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges, 
They  are  extremely  fkilful  and  cunning  in  commerce.  What 
Furetiere  tells  us  of  the  Banians,  relates  to  almoft  all  the 
fects  of  the  Indians,  or  heathens  in  thofe  parts.  He  has  ex- 
tracted it  from  an  accurate  hiftory,  written  by  Henry  Lloyd, 
3D  an 
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ah  Englifhman.  The  Banians  may  be  ranked  with  the  Ar- 
menians and  the  Jews,  for  their  experience  and  fkil)  in  all 
kinds  of  commerce. 

There  are  a  great  many  Banians  in  Perfia,  and  efpecially  at 
Ifpahan  and  Bender-  Abaffi  ;  the  chief  of  them  are  very  rich, 
but  their  riches  do  not  hinder  them  from  applying  themfelves 
to  trades,  even  the  meaneft,  if  any  thing  is  to  be  got  by 
them.  Moft  of  them  follow  brokerage  ;  and  moft  of  trie 
brokers  of  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  French  companies,  are 
of  that  nation.  For  the  reft,  they  are  very  honeft,  and  have 
almoft  conftantly  in  their  hands  the  ftock  and  cafh  of  thufe 
companies. 

There  are  likewife  bankers,  and  there  are  few  places  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  for  which  they  cannot  furnifh  bills  of  exchange. 
They  have  alfo  a  fort  of  (landing  cafh  or  bank,  where  per- 
fons  may  depofit  their  money,  and  take  it  out  again  when- 
ever they  pleafe. 
BANKING,  (according  to  Savary)  is  a  traffic  or  commerce 
in  money,  which  is  remitted  from  place  to  place,  from  one 
city  to  another,  by  correfpondents,  and  by  means  of  bills  of 
exchange. 

The  word  bank  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian 
banca,  which  comes  from  banco,  a  bench,  becaufe  formerly, 
in  all  the  trading  cities  of  Italy,  banking  was  publickly  ex- 
ercifed  in  open  places  or  exchanges,  where  all  thofe  who 
carried  on  that  trade,  had  feats  or  benches,  on  which  they 
ufed  to  fit  down  to  reckon  their  money,  and  write  their  bills 
of  exchange. 

Some  authors  add,  that,  when  a  merchant  happened  to  fail, 
they  ufed  to  break  his  bench,  either  as  a  mark  of  infamy,  or 
to  put  a  other  in  it's  ftead  :  and  they  pretend,  that,  from 
the  breaking  of  the  bench,  come  the  words  of  bankrupt  and 
bankruptcy. 

In  France,  it  is  not  requifite  that  a  man  be  a  merchant,  in 
order  to  carry  on  banking  :  for  that  trade  is  permitted  to  all 
forts  of  perfons,  and  even  to  foreigners.  Hereby  is  meant 
foreign  banking,  or  dealing  by  exchange. 
In  Italy,  the  trade  of  banking  does  not  derogate  from  nobi- 
lity, efpecially  in  the  republics  ;  which  is  the  reafon,  why 
moft  of  the  younger  fons  of  the  quality  apply  themfelves  to 
that  employment,  in  order  to  fupport  their  families.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  certain,  that  the  noblemen  of  that  country,  and 
particularly  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  are  thofe,  who  for  many 
ages  paft  have  been  the  chief  bankers  in  France,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Remarks  on  Banks  and  Banking. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  beginning  of  traffic  was 
by  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another,  as  men  could 
beft  fuit  each  other's  occafions. 

But  the  neceffities  of  men  being  fo  various  and  different,  in 
refpecl:  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  requifites,  money  was 
jnitituted  as  the  moft  convenient  medium  for  commerce, 
whereby  people  might  procure  whatfoever  they  flood  in  need 
of  in  quantities,  according  to  their  exigencies. 
This  changed  the  term  of  bartering  into  that  of  buying  and 
felling  ;  yet  all  trading,  at  length,  refults  into  nothing  but 
a  general  barter.  For,  he  that  fells  any  thing  to  receive 
money  for  it,  purchafes  again  fuch  things  as  he  requires  with 
the  fame  money. 

Money  then  becoming  the  principal  engine  for  circulating 
the  bulk  of  commerce,  it's  application  to  trade  is  proper  to 
be  confidered. 

Money  is  ufed  in  the  minuter  kinds  of  dealings,  as  retailing, 
Sic.  when  it  is  commuted  for  all  kinds  of  labour,  and  to  fur- 
nifh the  neceflary  provifions  for  daily  ufe.  This  requires  it's 
being  divided  into  the  finalleft  denominations  of  the  fpecies, 
as  into  (hillings  and  pence:  fo  that  this  way  of  dealing  is 
not  capable  of  being  tranfacled  by  bills  and  affignments. 
Money  is  alfo  employed  in  the  more  extenfive  and  wholefale 
way  of  trading,  wherein  large  fums  are  negociated  ;  and  this 
occafions  frequent  payments  from  one  trader  to  another. 
In  which  payments,  although,  ftricUly  fpeaking,  ready  cafh 
be  required,  as  often  as  contracts  are  made  ;  yet,  as  com- 
merce in  general  confifts  in  the  mutual  dealings  and  tranf- 
attions  of  many  traders,  it  may  often  (o  fall  out,  by  means 
of  interchangeable  debts  and  credits,  that  divers  traders  may 
fatisfy  cath  other's  occafions  without  making  any  payments 
in  fpecic,  by  transferring  their  debts  to  each  other  :  whence 
came  that  uftful  accommodation  in  traffic,  of  giving  bills 
and  affignments,  which  is  commonly  called  paper  credit. 
For  the  clearer  underlianding  whereof,  we  may  give  the 
following  inflance  of  the  mutual  dependencies  of  trade. 
The  Turky  merchant,  we  will  fuppofe,  buys  cloth  of  the 
clothier ;  the  clothier  buys  wool  of  the  Spanifh  merchant  ; 
the  spanifh  merchant  buys  fugar  and  ginger,  &c.  of  the  Weft- 
India  merchant  ;  the  Weft  India  merchant  buys  fluffs  and 
fiiks  of  the  mercer  ;  the  mercer  buys  wrought  filks  of  the 
filk- weaver ;  and  the  filk-wraverbuys  filk  of  the  Turky  mer- 
chant ;  and  each  of  thefe  deal  10  the  value  of  200  1.  or  up- 
wards. In  tli  is  cafe,  all  thefe  tranfa&ions  may  be  carried  on 
without  money.  The  'J'uiky  merchant  gives  the  clothier  a 
bill  for  200I.  on  the  filk' weaver  j  the  clothiei  give*  the  lame 


bill  in  payment  to  the  Spanifh  merchant ;  he  gives  it  to  the 
Weft  India  merchant;  he  again  gives  it  to  the  mercer ;  and 
laftly,  the  m.rcer  delivers  up  the  bill  to  the  filk- weaver,  in 
difcharge  of  fo  much  of  his  debt  to  him  :  and  thus  fix  tra- 
ders are  all  fatisfied  their  refpec'tive  debts,  without  the  adlual 
payment  of  any  money  :  which  likewise  illuftrates,  that  trade 
is  but  a  geneial  barter. 

But,  when  luch  mutual  conveniencies  do  not  occur,  traders 
ufually  receive  their  money  in  Ipecie,  and  fo  pay  it  from  one 
to  another. 

Yet  this  way  of  payment  is  attended  with  many  inconveni- 
encies,  as  the  trouble  in  counting  of  the  money,  hazard  in 
fecuring  it  from  the  attempts  of  robbers,  and  lofs  from  truft- 
ing  it  with  unfaithful  fervants  :  for  the  prevention  of  all 
which,  cities  of  large  commerce  have  very  naturally  intro- 
duced the  ufe  of  banks. 

A  bank  then  may  be  properly  defined  a  common  repofitory, 
where  many  perfons  agree  to  keep  their  cafh,  to  be  always 
ready  at  their  call  or  direction. 

We  are  farther  to  confider,  that  there  are  banks  of  various 
kinds,  and  different  in  the  nature  of  their  conftitutions  and 
eftablifhments. 

Some  are  inftituted  wholly  on  the  public  account,  and  put 
under  the  direction  of  the  magiftrates,  who  are  obliged  to 
take  fuch  care  of  the  management,  that  the  money  or  bullion 
depofited  therein,  (hall  always  be  kept  for  the  ufe  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  (ball  never  be  let  out  for  profit  or  advantage ; 
of  this  kind  is  the  famous  bank  of  Amfterdam,  which  is  ad- 
miniftered  with  fo  great  a  ftriflnefs  and  fidelity,  that  it  is 
faid,  a  magiftrate,  who  was  one  of  the  directors  of  it,  was 
fentenced  to  death,  for  making  ufe  of  a  fum  of  money  but 
for  one  day,  though  he  paid  it  in  the  next.  Wherefore,  from 
an  opinion  the  proprietors  entertain  of  the  equity  of  it's  ad- 
miniftration,  they  judge  themfelves  fo  fecure,  that  their  mo- 
ney lies  always  ready  to  anfwer  their  demands,  that  they  fel- 
dom  draw  out  large  fums,  but  make  their  mutual  payments, 
by  transferring  the  fums  from  one  man's  account  to  another : 
and  from  this  great  eafe  and  convenience  it  is  come  to  pafs, 
that  payments  made  by  affignments  on  this  bank  are  valued 
from  3  to  5  and  6  per  cent,  above  the  payment  of  money  in 
fpecie,  which  difference,  between  the  bank  and  current  mo- 
ney, is  called  the  agio. 

A  fecond  fort  of  banks  is  fuch  as  confift  of  a  company  of 
monied  men,  who,  being  duly  eftablifhed  and  incorporated 
by  the  laws  of  their  country,  agree  to  depofit  a  confiderable 
fund  or  joint  ftock,  to  be  employed  for  the  profit  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  whole  fociety,  in  all  thofe  ways  of  dealing, 
which  are  compatible  with  the  nature  of  fuch  an  undertaking ; 
as  borrowing  upon  their  own  credit,  and  lending  money  upon 
good  fecurities ;  buying  and  felling  bullion  gold  and  filver, 
and  foreign  fpecie  ;  difceunting  bills  of  exchange,  or  other 
fecure  debts ;  receiving  and  paying  the  cafh  of  other  traders  j 
of  which  kind  is  the  bank  of  England. 

A  third  fort  is  the  banks  of  private  men,  or  partnerfhips, 
who  deal  in  the  fame  way  as  the  former,  upon  their  own 
fingle  ftock  or  credit ;  and  fuch  are  the  Lomoard  ftreet,  or 
other  bankers,  as  they  are  called. 

As  to  the  firft  kind,  'tis  certain,  that  nothing  can  be  fo  in- 
fallibly fafe,  as  where  the  value  is  always  kept  ready  in  fpe- 
cie ;  and  here  alfo  the  eafe  and  fecurity  of  traders  are  effec- 
tually provided  for,  in  the  receipts  and  payments  of  their 
money :  but  yet  this  kind  of  bank  is  fo  much  the  lefs  ufeful 
to  the  public,  as  it  can  neither  be  helpful  to  the  government, 
on  emergencies,  nor  to  traders,  in  accommodating  them 
with  money. 

The  fecurity  of  the  fecond  kind  confifts  in  the  certain  know- 
lege  of  it's  fund,  or  ftock,  the  folidity  of  it's  inftitution, 
and  the  incorruptible  fidelity  of  it's  management  ;  wherein 
it  is  always  the  intereft  of  the  concerned  to  give  the  public 
the  utmoft  fatisfaclion  :  and,  in  this  refpecl,  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land muft  be  fecure  beyond  all  apprehenfion  to  the  contrary, 
as  well  by  reafon  of  the  great  fums  they  have  lent  the  go- 
vernment upon  the  faith  of  a  Britifh  parliament,  which  is 
fufficient  always  to  keep  them  above  all  fufpicion  of  failure, 
as  from  the  known  fkilful  and  profitable  management  of 
thofj  who  have  beea  fucceffively  concerned  in  the  c'ireclion. 
Befides,  as  an  incorporated  body,  they  are  not,  like  private 
men,  fubje£t  to  death.  And,  as  this  kind  of  bank  has  all 
the  conveniencies  of  the  former,  it  has  alfo  this  beyond  it, 
that  it's  capacity  of  lending  money  is  an  invaluable  accom- 
modation to  the  communiiy,  fince  it  will  always  have  a  ten- 
dency to  the  keeping  low  the  intereft  of  monev,  and  being 
an  effeclual  and  permanent  check  to  ufury,  which  is  the 
greateft  bane  to  our  trade  and  navigation. 
The  nature  of  the  third  kind  is,  in  all  rcfpecls,  the  fame 
with  the  fecond,  but  much  fhort  of  it  in  point  of  fecurity, 
becaufe  the  ability  and  integrity  of  private  men  in  trade,  are 
things  whereof  the  publick  can  have  no  certain  affurance, 
being  only  founded  upon  opinion,  and  the  appearance  that 
men  make  in  the  world  ;  and,  as  it  is  very  natural  for  pri- 
vate men  to  be  tempted  with  fpecious  views  of  profit  and  ad- 
vantage, fo  they  arc  frequently  induced  to  launch  out  be- 
yond the  power  of  their  own  ftock,  and  to  hazard  the  eflates 
of  their  creditors  :  whereby,  when  they  come  to  fjftain  lofs 
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and  difappointments  in   their  dealings,  they  not  only  bring 
ruin  upon  themlelves,   but   involve  many  others    in  the   like 
calamity,  who  have  entrufted  (hem  with  the  keeping  of  their 
money  :  of  this  wf  have  (een  hut  too  many  examples. 
It  muft.  however,  be  acknowledged,   that  the  man  of  judg- 
ment and  fagacityi  as   well    as   Heady  honour  and  honefty, 
may  as  fecurely  be  tiulhd  in  this  rapacity  with  the  greateit 
treafure  as   any   body  of  people  whatloevci  ;    and  that  there 
arc  fuch  gentlemen  among  thole  who  are  concerned  in   this 
way  of  banking,  we  have  had  large  experience  ;   and  efpeci- 
ally  in  that  great  time  of  famine  (if  we  mavfocall  it)  whilft 
the  money  was  recoining  in  King  William's  reign,  when  fe- 
veral  of  the  private  bankers,  and  to  their  eternal  honour  be  it 
remembered,  managed  their  affairs  with  fuch  penetration  and 
integrity,    that  they  continued  to  make  their  payments,  and 
maintained  their  credit,  even  beyond  the  bank  of  England 
at  that  tim*.      Whence    'tis  apparent,  that  private  banking 
alio  is  of  great  utility  and  convenience  in  trading  cities ;   and, 
indeed,  is  as  neceffary  a  check  upon  the  bank,   as  the  latter 
is  upon  then-,   to  prevent  high  intereft,  and  exorbitant  pre- 
miums of  any  kind,  as  well  as  to  the  government  as  the  public. 
By  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  fufficiently  appear,  that  no- 
thing but  ready  money  can  be  a  proper  foundation  for  a  bank  ; 
that  the  lecond  kind   is  the  molt  ufeful  and  extenfive,  to  all 
the  conveniences  of  the  public,  and  of  commerce  ;   and  that 
its  bufinefs  is  to  keep  the  cafh  of  traders,  or  others,  to  deal 
in  bullion,  exchanges,  and   difcounts,  and  to  lend  upon  fe- 
curiries,  but  upon  none  but  fuch  as  are  morally  certain,  and 
for  fhort  time  of  payment  ;   or  which,  upon  occafion,  may 
be  readily  exchanged  again  for  money  :  on  the  contrary,  that 
fuch  a  bank  ought   never  to   purcnafe  or  lend  money   upon 
lands,  as  well  becaufe  of  the  hazards  of  titles,  as  of  the  te- 
dioufnefs  and  uncertainty  of  repayments  :   lead  of  all  fhould 
a  bank  deal  in  merchandize,   becaufe  of  the  rifque  of  adven- 
turing, the  dubioufnefs  of  profits,  and   the  length  of  time 
for  returns  :  it  ought,  indeed,  to  be  always  ftrictly  reftrained 
from  the  buying  and  felling  merchantable  commodities,  by 
reafon  of  the  great  injury  which  might  thereby  arife  to  trade 
in  general,  from  an  uncontroulable  monopoly. 
It  may  be  here  requifite  to  take  notice  of  that  erroneous  no- 
tion entertained  by  fome,  that  banks  and  bankers  engrofsthe 
money,  hoard  it  up,   and  hinder  its  circulation  in  trade;   but, 
if  fuch  will  confider  this  matter  in  its  true  light,  they  will 
eafily  be  convinced,  that  the  money  lodged  in  banks,  and  in 
the  hands  of  bankers,  is  the  molt  conllantly  employed  of 
any  ;  for,  though  the   fpecie  fhould  lie  ftill  'till  called  for, 
yet  the  notes  given  out  lor  its  value,  are  continually  circu- 
lating ;  whereby  is  done  abundantly  more  fcrvice  to  trade, 
than  if  the  fame  lay  dormant  in  private  hands  ;  and  yet  the 
neceffities  of  the  depofitors  are  effectually  anfwered. 
Nor  mould   we  omit  obferving  the  miftake  of  thofe,  who 
have   imagined,    that  lands  fettled  to  a  competent   value, 
might  be  erected  into  a  bank,   and  would  become  fo  certain 
and  reputable  a  fund,  that,  if  bills  were  iffued  to  the  value  of 
above  three  times  the  ufual  purchafe  of  the  lands,  they  might 
obtain  a  currency,  upon  theaffurance,  that,  two  thirds  of  the 
clear  rents  of  the  lands  paying  off  yearly  fuch  a  proportion  of 
the  bills,  the  whole  number  of  them  would  be  paid  off  and 
funk  in  100  years.     Or,   to  render  this   more  intelligible; 
the  lands  of  150I.  per  ann.  being  fettled  upon  a  land-bank 
for  the  payment  of  iool.  clear  every  year,  bills  for  io,OOol. 
might  be  iffued  thereupon,  whereof  iool.  being  difcharged 
yearly,   the  whole  would  be  cleared,  and  the  land  revert  to 
the  proprietor,  at  the  end  of  ioo  years;    and   it  has  been 
fuppoled  practicable,  with  the  help  of  a  little  circulating  mo- 
ney,  to  give  thefe  bills  fuch  a  currency  at  the  firft,  as  to  in- 
duce the  public,  in  a  little  time,  to  efteem  them  as  money, 
becaufe  they  would  all  certainly  be  paid  in  time. 
We  might  well  fuppofe  that  the  abfurdity  of  this  project 
was  at  firft  fight  too  evident  to  deceive  mankind,  had  we  not 
experienced,  that  many  people  were  once  drawn  into  fquan- 
der  away  their  money,  upon  an  attempt  to  put  this  imagi- 
nary fcheme  into  practice :    it  may  not,  therefore,  be  time 
mi  (pent,  if,   while  we  are  on  this  fubject,   we  detect  the  fal- 
lacy of  this  notion,  in  order  to  guard  the  public  from  being 
again  impofed  on  by  fuch  chimeras. 

Let  it  then  be  confidered,  that  all  things  bought  and  fold 
are  valued  at  a  certain  price,  ftandard,  or  meafure,  in  refpect 
to  the  current  money  of  the  country. 

Thofe  commodities,  which  are  called  ftaple,  have  a  pretty 
certain  eftablifhed  price;  from  which,  they  rarely  vary  much 
for  a  feries  of  years,  unlefs  on  extraordinary  occafions  :  fuch 
as  lead  about  i-^d.  a  pound,  or  gold,  reckoned,  about  4I. 
-per  ounce,  and  the  lands  of  England  valued,  on  an  average, 
at  about  20  years  purchafe  ;  which  makes  150I.  per  ann. 
worth  3000 1.  and  an  annuity  of  iool,  per  ann.  for  too 
years,  fecured  to  be  paid  by  lands  of  a  competent  value,  may 
be  elteemed  at  about  iqool. 

The  firft  principle,  in  dealing,  is  to  know  the  worth  and  va- 
lue of  commodities  ;  and  no  man  will  give  more  for  a  thing 
than  he  cfteems  it  worth. 

As  money  then  is  the  medium  of  commerce,  and  as  bills,  of 
whatlwcver  kind,  are  always  to  be  tiksn  as  fo  much  money, 
(being  only  intended,  as   has  been  already  {hewn,  to  excul'e 
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the  frequent  receiving  and  paying  it)  any  pcrfon  not  Intcrcftetf 
in  fuch  a  bank,  who  takes  ic,OOOl.  value  in  their  bills,' 
either  buy-  them  or  receives  them  in  payment  for  fo  much 
due  to  him,  and  is  fuie,  that  neither  he  nor  his  afligne  S 
ever  receive  mote  for  them,  than  iool.  per  ann.  for  joo 
years  (uccefhveiy  ;  and  he  that  will  give  I0,oool.  for  fuch 
an  annuity,  which  might  have  been  purehafed  for  about 
)QOOl.  wouid  have  been  accounted  as  wife,  as  he  that  would 
have  given  5  s.  per  lb.  lor  lead,  201.  per  ounce  lor  gold, 
or  16b  years  purchafe  for  lands. 

The  miftake  ol  this  project  kerns  to  arife  from  an  imagina- 
tion, rhat  becaufe  'ii.->  common  for  trading  banks  to  obtain 
fo  great  a  cred.t,  that  their  bills  may  pal's  through  many 
hands,  belore  they  come  to  be  paid  ;  whereby  a  great  run- 
ning credit  in  their  bills  may  be  circulated  with'  a  far  Ids 
fun)  in  money;  that  therefore  this  land-bank  alio  would  in 
time  arrive  to  the  fame  reputation. 

This  confidence  may  teem  to  be  confirmed,  from  the  further 
obfervation,  that  young  tradefmen  aie  frequently  trufted 
with  goods  to  two  or  three  times  the  value  of  their  own  pro- 
per ftock  or  worth  ;  wherefore  it  may  be  neceffary  to  con- 
fider the  difference  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  credit. 
He  that  fells  goods  upon  credit,  always  makes  fuch  a  price 
as  (ball  fufhciently  cempenfate  foi  the  time  of  the  tiuft,  and 
from  thence  arifes  a  principal  part  of  his  gain  ;  but  then  he 
fo  orders  his  affairs,  that  the  money  conftantly  coming  in 
from  his  debtors,  may  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  demands  of 
his  creditors,  whereupon  his  own  reputation  depends.  Now, 
if  this  tradelman,  for  faving  the  trouble  of  receiving  and 
paying  money,  lodges  his  money  in  a  bank,  expecting  no 
intereft  or  profit  thereon  ;  'tis  in  confidence,  tnat  it  lies 
always  as  ready  there  to  anfwer  his  note  at  demand,  as  if  it 
lay  at  home  in  his  own  coffers  in  cafh  :  and  he  is  very  f.n- 
lible,  that  if  he  meets  with  any  difappointment  in  this,  he 
hazards  his  own  credit. 

But  banks  gain  their  credit  from  their  exactnefs  and  punctu- 
ality, in  being  very  ready  to  pay  oft"  all  their  bills,  as  faft  as 
they  are  demanded  ;  from  whence  people  entertain  an  opi- 
nion, that  either  they  keep  the  greateft  part  of  their  money 
always  by  them,  or  at  leatt  that  they  deal  fo  wanly,  as  to  be 
able  to  command  it  all  upon  fhort  warning.  Bu:.  the  tradef- 
man  gives  large  credit  to  his  debtor,  becaufe  he  ^ains  r>y  it ; 
and  though  he  trufts  his  money  to  the  keeping  of  the  hank, 
yet  it  may  not  be  faid  that  he  gives  credit  to  it  in  the  lame 
fenfe  as  he  does  to  the  former,  becaufe  he  always  depends 
upon  having  his  money,  every  moment,  to  anfwer  his  emer- 
gencies. 

And  thus,  though  traders  will  ever  efteem  the  bills  of  thofe 
banks  equal  with  ready  money,  when  they  believe  the  ftock 
is  always  fufficient  to  pay  them  off  on  demand  ;  yet  they 
will  never  be  perfuaded  to  accept  bills,  as  current  payment, 
from  fuch  a  bank  as  this  we  are  fpeaking  of,  where  they  are 
lure  before-hand,  that  the  fund  propofed  is  fo  far  deficient, 
as  not  to  be  worth  one  fifth  part  of  the  value  which  is  to  be 
iffued  out  in  bills. 

There  are  fome,  however,  that  have  propofed  a  much  more 
rational  fcheme  for  the  conllituting  of  what  they  wou'd  call 
a  land-bank,  which  is  by  fettling  a  competent  value  in  lands, 
to  remain  as  a  fixed  fund  of  credit  for  the  undertaking,  and 
to  raife  thereon  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  to  lie  always 
ready  for  the  circulating  of  their  bills :  but,  if  v/e  fhall  ftnet- 
ly  examine  this  alio,  it  wil  be  found,  perhaps,  that  lands 
can  neither  be  fitiy  applied  in  this  way.  For, 
We  are  to  obferve,  that  trading  banks  may  make  ufe  of 
their  credit  in  a  two-foid  manner:  the  one  is,  as  they  bor- 
row fur  a  certain  time,  on  condition  to  pay  intereft  for  it : 
the  other  is,  when  they  take  upon  them  tne  truft  of  keeping 
other  people's  money,  for  which  they  give  their  bills  pay- 
able at  demand.  For  the  latter,  a  middling  fund  or  ftock 
may  be  fufficient,  as  we  fee  by  the  large  credit  frequently 
given  to  young  bankers,  from  an  opinion  of  the  prudence 
and  honour  of  the  men  ;  for  the  .former  there  ought  always 
to  be  a  vifiblefund,  amply  competent  tor  the  lender  to  ground 
his-fecurity  upon. 

But,  as  no  one  will  fay  that  land  alone  is  a  practicable  fund 
for  a  bank,  without  a  proportionate  fum  of  money  con- 
joined with  it,  we  fhall  obtain  a  clearer  view  of  th  s  point, 
if  we  confider  the  reafon  why  land  alone  can  never  be  a 
competent  fecurity  for  a  bank. 

Land  and  money  are  the  two  mighty  fources  from  whence 
property  increafes,  and  improvements  of  property  flow;  and* 
though  they  both  fall  into  the  ocean  of  we.tth  or  riches,  yet 
they  glide  through  different  chanmK.  Landp-oduces  its  in- 
creafe  by  cultivation,  but  always  remains  fixed  and  immove- 
able :  money,  on  thecontra.y,  gains  nothing  by  lying  ftillj 
but  makes  its  increafe  and  improvement  by  being  continually 
employed  in  trade,  and  tolled  from  hand  to  hand.  Land,  for 
the  molt  part,  takes  up  the  whole  year  for  the  biinging  about 
its  return,  but  money  may  be  returned  ten  or  twe  ty  times 
in  the  year  :  whence  it  may  naturally  be  inferred,  t*>at  the 
profits  arinng  from  the  employment  of  money,  muft  be  much 
greater  than  from  the  produce  of  land. 

Thofe  who  are  bufy  in  trade,  and  know  how  to  employ 
their  whole  ftock,  have  often  occafion  to  borrow  money, 
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but  never  think  of  purchafing  lands,  or  letting  out  their  mo- 
ney at  intereft  ;  ami  'tis  fuch  who  ufually  keep  their  cafh  in 
banks,  v.  he;e  it  may  be  ready  at  their  call :  but,  when  men 
grow  rich,  and  weary  of  bufinefs,  they  incline  to  lay  out 
their  money  in  lanch,  and  to  lend  it  upon  proper  fecurities  ; 
they  fcldom  deal  with  banks,  unlefs  they  buy  flock,  becaufe, 
at  they  have  no  Hidden  occafions  for  their  money,  they  chufe 
to  let  it  lie  out  long  upon  good  fecurity,  aiming  at  higher 
intereft  than  banks  ufually  give. 

Suppofe  a  trader  takes  the  bill  of  this  kind  of  land-bank,  and 
wants  the  money  to  divide  into  lefler  payments,  but,  when 
he  comes  to  receive  it,  is  told  by  the  manager  of  the  bank, 
that,  at  prefent,  they  can  only  pay  him  the  intereft  ;  and 
for  the  principal  he  may  be  confident  that  it  is  fecured  by 
as  good  lands,  and  as  fafe  a  title,  as  any  in  England;  the 
trader  may  well  anfwer,  that  his  dealing  is  not  in  ufury,  and 
that  if  he  cannot  have  the  money,  when  he  wants  it,  to 
fupply  his  daily  occafions  in  trade,  he  is  not  able  to  carry  on 
his  bufinefs,  which  is  much  more  profitable  to  him  than  the 
intereft  of  money,  or  rents  of  lands ;  and,  therefore,  that 
he  will  return  the  bill,  and  never  meddle  with  any  more  of 
the  like.  Thus  'tis  plain  that  a  bank  of  lands  can  never 
prove  effectual,  without  a  fuhicient  fund  of  money  to  fup- 
port  it. 

Let  us  fee  in  what  light  this  matter  will  appear,  when  it  is 
furniftied  with  a  ftock  of  money  ;  and  fuppofe  that  lands  to 
the  value  of  one  million  are  fettled  for  the  fund  of  a  bank, 
upon  the  credit  whereof  bills  bearing  intereft  are  given  out 
to  voluntary  lenders,  for  750,0001.  which  is  to  the  utmoft 
ulual  extent  of  the  fecurity;  and  this  fhall  be  the  money- 
ftock  provided  for  the  circulation  of  the  bills. 
And  if  the  managers  fhall  act  fo  equitably  as  to  extend  their 
credit  no  further  in  dealing  than  is  adequate  to  their  capital, 
does  not  fuch  a  bank  become  as  perfect  a  money-bank  as 
any  other,  and  the  lands  no  otherwife  concerned  than  as  if 
fo  much  money  were  borrowed  in  the  common  way  of  mort- 
gage ;  for  it  is  manifeft  that  the  lands  would  have  no  man- 
ner of  operation  in  fuch  like  negociations. 
But,  if  they  fhall  adventure  to  extend  their  credit  beyond 
the  power  of  this  money-capital,  and  that  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  to  have  any  dependance  on  the  remaining  value  of  the 
lands,  this  will  be  effectually  the  fame  thing  as  mortgaging 
the  lands  twice  over;  and,  as  the  man  who  fhould  do  this 
would  incur  the  cenfure  of  being  a  knave,  people  would  a- 
void  dealing  with  him  ;  fo  if  the  bank  fhould  be  difcovered 
in  this  practice,  all  people  would  foon  withdraw  their  credit ; 
and,  though  it  fhould  not  be  difcovered,  the  action  is  never- 
thelefs  difhoneft,  becaufe  there  is  a  poffibility  that  a  general 
demand  may  fall  upon  the  bank,  and  then  fuch  traders  who 
happen  to  come  toward  the  latter  end,  muft  at  beft  content 
themfelves  with  land  fecurity,  when  fuch  a  difappointment 
of  the  ready  money  happens  as  they  had  provided  for  the 
making  of  their  own  payments :  this  may  prove  of  that  fa- 
tal confequence  to  fome  as  to  deftroy  their  credit,  and  ruin 
their  families. 

Upon  the  whole,  men  may,  if  they  think  fit,  mortgage  then 
landed  eftates  for  the  raifing  of  money  to  be  employed  in 
banking;  and  with  that  money  they  may  eftablifh  a  compe- 
tent fund  for  a  reputable  bank ;  but  till  they  can  find  a  way 
to  tofs  lands  from  hand  to  hand,  and  divide  them  into  as 
many  particles  as  they  can  do  a  bag  of  money,  lands  cannot 
honefllv  be  brought  to  bear  any  fhare  of  the  banking  trade, 
in  the  light  we  have  been  confidering  the  matter  :  whence 
we  may  with  fome  confidence  Gonclude  that  nothing  elfe 
ought  to  be  underftood  of  a  bank  but  that  it  is  a  repofitory 
of  cafh,  or  other  ftaple  moveable  treafure;  and  that  there- 
fore, no  other  fund  can  fitly  be  applied  to  banking  except 
real  ready  money,  or  what  is  always  capable,  ready  to  pro- 
duce it. 

Although  it  may  appear  at  firft  view  of  this  fubjedt,  that 
lands  and  money  might  be  united  in  the  conftitution  of  a 
bank,  yet,  from  the  confideration  of  the  different  natures, 
qualities,  and  accidents  of  thofe  two  fubjecls,  it  is  apparent 
that  their  improvements  are  made  by  fuch  different  ways  as 
are  peculiar  to  each,  and  that,  therefore,  they  can  never  be 
capable  of  being  blended  and  confolidated  into  one  and  the 
fame  application,  with  regard  to  commerce ;  and  yet  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that,  when  the  reft  of  this  nation 
fhall  grow  fo  wife  as  to  imitate  the  Weft  Riding  of  the  coun- 
ty of  York,  by  inftituting  a  general  regiftry  for  the  fecuring 
of  titles,  the  lands  of  England  will  be  brought  to  the  neareft 
capacity  of  refembling  ready  money,  that  the  nature  of  the 
fubject  can  admit :  and  if  ever  fuch  a  national  land-bank 
as  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  fhould  take  place,  this  is  the 
preparatory  ftep  winch  alone  could  eftablifh  it. 

Further  Remarks  on  Banking. 
Let  us  fuppofe  a  goldfmith,  or  a  banker,  fets  up  for  keeping 
people's  cafh  for  them  upon  notes,  payable  on  demand  ;  if 
an  hundred  gentlemen,  or  landed  proprietors,  who  keep  a 
provifion  by  them  of  money,  lodge  it  in  fuch  banker's  hands 
andiake  out  fuch  part  of  it  as  they  occafionally  require,  but 
replace  it  when  their  rents  come  in  :  if  thefc  fums  amount 
to  ico, 000  ounces  of  filver.  it  may  happen  that  not  above 


10,000  ounces  of  the  whole  money  fhall  be  wanted,  or 
called  for  out  of  the  goldfmith's  hands  during  the  whole  year; 
and,  if  he  has  credit  enough  to  raife  money  upon  exigencies, 
he  may  commonly  venture  to  lend  out  at  intereft  90,000 
ounces  all  the  year  round,  and  not  keep  above  one  tenth 
part  of  the  fums  he  gave  his  notes  for,  in  his  hands,  to  an- 
fwer the  calls  upon  him  :  by  which  means  90,000  ounces, 
which  would  otherwife  have  been  kept  up  during  the  year, 
will  circulate  in  traffic. 

If  an  hundred  gentlemen  put  all  their  rents,  as  they  receive 
them,  into  a  goldfmith's  hand,  and  only  draw  weekly  for 
the  common  expences  of  their  families;  and  if  the  fums 
amount  to  100,000  ounces  of  filver  per  quarter ;  the  gold- 
fmith will  be  able  to  lend  out  more  money  for  a  fhort  time 
in  the  beginning  of  the  quarter,  than  towards  the  end  of  it ; 
and  he  can  only  afford  to  lend  out  for  the  whole  year  fo 
much  as  he  finds  by  experience  is  left  in  his  hands  at  the  end 
of  every  quarter. 

H  the  perfons  who  keep  money  in  the  goldfmith's  hands  are 
undertakers,  or  dealers  in  bufinefs,  who  commonly  put  in 
large  fums,  and  as  commonly  draw  them  foon  out  of  his 
hands,  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  their  bufinefs  ;  fuch  gold- 
fmith will  often  find,  that,  if  he  '.ends  ;wo-thirds  of  his  cafh, 
the  demands  upon  him  will  exceed  the  one-third  he  has  in 
his  hands,  and  fo  he  muft  haftily  re-borrow  money  at  dif- 
advantage,  to  anfwer  thofe  calls  ;  an  ...  therefore,  expei  ence 
will  fhew  him,  that  he  cannot  prudently  venture  to  le;id  out 
above  one  half  of  the  cafh,  for  which  he  has  given  his  notes. 
F*om  thefe  examples  it  is  apparent,  that  the  quantity  of 
money  a  goldfmith  may  be  able  to  lend  out  of  his  cafh,  is 
proportionable  to  the  methods  of  acting  of  thofe  who  depofit 
their  money  in  his  hands.  Whence  it  follows,  that  one 
goldfmith  may  be  able  to  lend  out  !9B,  when  another  cannot 
afford  to  lend  out  \ ;  and  this  may  be  the  cafe,  though  we 
fuppofe  the  credit  of  both  equally  good. 
A  well-conftituted  national  bank  having  a  better  reputation 
than  a  private  goldfmith,  the  largeft  fums,  and  fuch  as  are 
not  foon  called  for,  are  commonly  lodged  there.  If  the 
national  bank  makes  payments,  and  keeps  money  upon 
transfers,  as  that  of  Amfterdam,  Venice,  &c.  it  is  fafer  than 
bank-bills,  becaufe  thefe  may  be  falfified ;  but  it  is  not  fo 
generally  convenient,  becaufe  the  attendance  on  the  transfer- 
books  is  troublefome,  and  many  will  take  bank-bills  in  pay- 
ment who  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  bank 
for  a  transfer  :  befide,  payments  in  bank-notes  may  be  made 
in  the  country,  but  the  transfers  require  being  on  the  fpot. 
Money  is  only  neceffary  in  barter,  where  men  of  bufinefs 
are  fo  concerned  that  payments  by  evaluation  may  anfwer, 
in  moft  cafes,  and  in  thofe  of  minute  payments,  as  for  eat- 
ing, drinking,  cloathing,  &c.  The  building  of  a  houfe 
alfo  requires  ready  money  for  the  weekly  payment  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  it. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  10,000  ounces  of  filver  have  been  laid 
out  in  building  of  the  faid  houfe  :  if  the  undertaker  who 
built  it,  and  laid  out  that  money,  letts  it  for  500  ounces  a 
year,  he  fhall,  in  20  years,  get  in  his  original  money,  in 
fmall  payments,  which  he  laid  out  for  the  common  fufte- 
nance  of  his  family;  but  if  he  fells  the  houfe  for  10,000 
ounces,  may  be  paid  in  bank-bills,  and  in  bank-transfers, 
but  need  not  be  paid  any  part  in  money,  till  it  is  wanted  for 
eating,  drinking,  cloathing,  &c.  for  himfelf  and  family,  or 
for  thofe  to  whom  he  affigns  it.  If  he  lays  it  out  in  a  mort- 
gage, the  payment  may  be  made  in  bank-bills,  or  transfers, 
and  no  part  is  required  in  money  till  it  is  turned  fomewhere 
to  minute  payments,  for  family  neceffaries. 
The  gentleman  who  borrows  money  on  his  eftate,  if  it  be 
to  pay  great  debts,  it  will  alfo  make  payment  in  bank-bills  ; 
but,  if  he  applies  to  building,  the  money  muft  be  taken 
out  gradually  for  the  maintenance  of  his  workmen  ;  as  if  he 
owes  it  to  undertakers  of  any  branches  of  bufinefs,  they  will 
apply  the  money  to  their  employments  :  and,  let  this  enquiry 
be  carried  on  never  fo  far,  it  will  be  found,  that  no  money 
in  fpecie  is  abfolutely  required  till  you  come  to  eating,  drink- 
ing, cloathing,  &c.  or  to  minute  payments,  and  therein 
fpecie  muft  neceflarily  be  applied.  And  the  ufe  of  banks  is 
to  keep  hand-money  circulating  in  the  channels  of  minute 
payments,  and  to  hinder  it  from  ftagnating,  or  being  kept 
up  in  large  parcels  for  any  confiderable  time. 
'Tis  pretty  difficult  to  judge  what  proportion  of  celerity  in 
circulation  a  national  bank,  or  banks,  may  give  the  money  of 
a  ftate  ;  but,  if  I  have  been  rightly  informed  in  regard  to 
the  ciicumftances  of  the  bank  of  Venice,  it  may  give  forr.c 
ufeful  light  into  this  matter. 

The  revenues  of  the  ftate  of  Venice,  which  amount  to  zbout 
4,000,000  ounces  of  filver  per  annum,  are  payable  in  bank- 
money,  or  in  transfers  at  the  bank  of  Venice;  and  the  ftate- 
revenue,  collected  even  at  Bergamo,  remote  from  Venice, 
when  it  was  brought  into  that  capital,  is  to  anfwer  in  bank. 
All  bargains  and  negociations  between  dealers  above  a  cer- 
tain fum  are  invalid,  if  not  paid  in  bank  :  and  the  money 
conftantly  paid  and  repaid,  in  thefe  transfers,  keeps  up  na- 
turally a  circulation  of  transfers  of  800,000  ounces  of  filver. 
If  a  man,  who  has  credit  on  the  transfer-books,  wants  fpecie 
for  minute  payments  he  will  find  another  who  has  gathered 
8  fpecie 
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tjiccie  from  minute  payments,  and  wants  a  transfer,  where- 
with to  make  a  large  payment:  and,  fo  far  as  that  Turn  of 
0  ounces  nf  money  and  transfers  are  found  to  keep 
up  an  equilibrium,  lime  and  experience  brought  this  to 
light, 

i  be  money  was  firft  lodged  in  the  bank  of  Venice,  for  the 
credit  given  in  the  transit! -books  :  the  government,  in  their 
wars,  fpent  the  money  derofued,  and  their  further  ncceflities 
Obliged  them  to  give  new  transfers  in  the  bank,  for  the  ler- 
vite  cf  the  war,  without  any  money  being  depofitcd.  Thefe 
transfers  were  enlarged  to  about  1, 600, coo  ounces  of  filvcr ; 
and  then  it  proved  that  there  were  more  transfers  than  mo*- 
;nd  the  price  of  transfers  agaiftft  money  fell  above  20 
|)ti  cent,  of  the  original  value,  and,  coiifequently,  the  year- 
ly revenues  of  the  ftate  diminifl.ed  in  pioportion  as  they 
were  payable  in  bank. 

To  remedy  this  diforder,  the  (late  borrowed  money  on  the 
revenue,  and  contradfed  the  transfers  gradually,  by  paying 
them  off,  till  they  came  to  anfwer  the  original  price  at  mar- 
ket ;  and  this  equilibrium  was  not  difcovered  till  the  tranl- 
fers  were  reduced  to  about  800,000  ounces. 
If  we  fuppofe  the  proprietors  rents  in  the  ftate  of  Venice  to 
amount  to  21  millions  of  ounces  of  filver  per  annum,  and 
the  circulating  money  from  7  to  8  millions,  the  advantage  of 
circulation  gained  by  the  bank  of  Venice  will  not  exceed  the 
eighth  part  of  the  circulating  money  in  the  ftate  ;  and  the 
fervice  they  receive  by  the  bank  is  reduced  to  this,  that  from 
*/  to  8  millions  of  money,  with  the  help  of  the  bank;  anfwer 
£3  well  as  7  to  8  millions,  added  to  the  800,000  ounces  in 
money,  without  any  bank  ;  and  the  bem-fit  which  the  go- 
vernment have  obtained  by  the  bank  of  Venice  has  been  this, 
that  they  have  borrowed  S.o,COO  ounces,  for  which  they 
never  pay  any  intereft. 

From  this  example  it  appears,  that  the  advantage  gained  in 
the  circulation  of  the  money  of  a  nation  by  banks,  and  gold- 
fmiths  or  bankers,  is  not  fo  great  in  proportion  as  is  com- 
monly believed  ;  and  the  proportion  of  fuch  advantage  feems 
to  be  lefs  in  a  great  kingdom  than  in  fo  -fmall  a  Hate  as  that 
of  Venice.     For,  as  banks  and  goldfmiths  give  a  circulation 
to  a  fmall  part  only  of  the  real  money  of  the  nation,   which 
vvould  otherwife  be  locked  up  in  particular  people's  hands, 
the  quicknefs  they  give  to  circulation  cannot  bear  a  great 
proportion  to  the  whole  circulating  money  of  a  nation.      To 
judge  farther  to  what  greater  degree  banks  may  be  ufeful  for 
the  fupport  of  the  public  and  private  credit  of  a  nation,  and 
to  the  reduction  of  the  intereft  of  public  funds,  and  the  na- 
tional rate  of  intereft,  fee  the  articles  Credit,  [Pudlic 
Credit],  Money,  Interest,  Funds. 
From  what  has  been  faid,  the  general  nature  of  banking  muft 
by  this  time  be  pretty  well  underflood,  both  with  regard  to 
particular  banks,  as  well  as  private  bankers.      And,  although 
credit  in  this  way  of  dealing  will  go  great  lengths,  yet  there 
muft  always  be  kept  a  proportion  of  cafh  fufficient  to  give 
every  one  his  money  on  demand,  who  comes  for  it ;  and  that 
bank  or  banker  that  begins  a  foundation  of  credit  in  this  way, 
ought  not  to  extend  it  above  .'  part  beyond  his  hard  money  ; 
every  one  muft  be  afraid  to  truft  that  bank,  or  banker,  who 
would  venture  fo  far  as  to  referve  but  a  fourth  part  in  ready 
cafh  for  the  circulating  notes  payable  at  fight ;  but  it  is  plain, 
that  fome  proportion  muft  be  always  referved  j  and,  whatever 
that  fhall  be,  fo  much  will  the  real  advantage  of  this  kind  of 
credit  fall  fhoi  t  of  fo  much  ready  money. 
It  is  true,  that  this  is  one  of  the  principal  branches  from  which 
the  profit  of  banking  arifes  ;  neverthelefs,  it  muft  be  ufed  ten- 
derly, and  with  great  difcretion,  it  being  ever  precarious  and 
uncertain  ;  and  we  may  obferve,  that  all  the  wary  and  judi- 
cious undertakers  in  this  way  preferve  their  credit  fo  far  with- 
in compafs,  as  to  be  always  prepared  againft  a  run  (as  it   is 
called) ;  fo  we  may  be  confident,  that  as  a  body  of  people  are 
generally  more  circumfpect,  and   lefs  apt  to  be  tempted  by 
every  view  of  advantage,  than  private  men,  the  bank  of 
England  is  the  lead  likely  of  any  to  hazard  their  credit  beyond 
their  reach  ;  and  it  is  certain  this  corporation  always  keep 
themfelves  fo  well  provided  with  ready  cafh  to  anfwer  all  de- 
mands, as  that  but  a  moderate  proportion  of  that  large  cre- 
dit, which  they  have  defervedly  obtained,  can  be  made  ufe  of 
by  them  to  their  real  advantage.     For  no  body  of  men,  any 
more  than  a  private  man,  will  dare  to  deal  fo  freely  with  the 


b  !l  credit  in  the  world  as  1!  V,  with  t.'ic   like  flirt) 

in   money;    and,'  consequently,  thofe   mull     1  oufly 

miftaken  who  think  th.it  the  one  can  !c  aa  much  relied  on 
as  the  other,  or  ftretched  beyond  a  reafonabl    limitation. 
There  are  other  ways  whereby  barikersmaj  beufeful  to 
hiercei  than    thole  which  are  on  , 

fhewnj  under  the  articles  of  ARTIFICERS,  Anonymous 
Bartnerfhip,  and  AsPHALTUM,  by  wh.it  natural  meafurea 
out  mechanics  and  manul  may  be  improved,  and  what 

encouragement  fliould  be  given  to  the  in  venters  of  nCw  dif- 
coveries  for  the  advancement  of  our  commenc,  as  alfo  how 
beneficial  to  this  end  the  Royal  Society  of  London  may  be 
rendered  ;  it  may  not  be  ufelcfs  to  obferve  here,  that  fuch 
who  are  happily  formed  for  inventions  of  this  kind,  frequent- 
ly Hand  in  need  ol  a  luiuUe  fund  ot  money  to  cny 
deligns  into  execution, 

Bankers  dealing  in  money  may  be  inftrumental  to  forward 
many  new  inventions,  ;lter,  aa  Ins  been  (hewn  under  the 
article  Asphaltum,  the  certainty  and  utility  of  fuch  difco- 
veries  (hall  be  duly  afcertained  by  the  Royal  Society:  for, 
after  the  deliberate  approbation  of  that  learned  body,  we  may 
prefumc  that  no  fraud  or  impolition  could  be  intended. 
The  monicd  man,  leeking  proper  oppo.  Unities  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  money,  he  can  ve  y  rarely  meet  with  fo 
beneficial  occahonsas  by  encouraging  fuch  undertakings,  let 
them  be  either  improvements  upon  old  inventions,  or  quite 
new  difcoveries.  But  then  this  is  notpropofed  to  be  done  at 
the  rate  of  the  national  intereft,  but  that  thole  who  advance 
the  money  ftiall  be  intitled  to  a  certain  fharc  in  the  profits  ; 
and,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  to  which  fuch  art 
or  manufacture  may  be  carried  on,  one,  two,  three  or  more 
banker?,  or  monicd  men,  who  could  acl  in  cone. it,  and 
confide  in  each  other,  might  fet  thefe  new  inventions  a-foot ; 
and  in  cafes  where,  for  the  rifque  of  a  few  hund.ed  pounds, 
at  the  commencement,  deligns  can  be  fet  on  foot  for  the  pub- 
lic emolument,  which  may  produce  to  the  firft  encouragers 
many  thoufands,  and,  in  their  confequences,  many  millions 
to  the  ftate,  it  is  impolitic  that  there  fliould  be  any  obftru&ion 
to  a  practice  of  this  nature.  For  nothing  can  be  more 
able  than  that  thofe  who  hazard  their  money  fhould  be 
intiik-d  to  a  (hare  of  the  profits,  without  incurring  the  cen- 
fure  of  ufury,  or  any  other  injurious  imputation  from  the  eye 
of  the  law,  though  their  advantages  fliould  turn  out  at  the 
rate  of  10  or  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  more,  which  is 
deemed  otherwife  in  cafe  of  bottomries,  &c.  Nor  fliould  it 
be  deemed  difhonourable,  in  perfons  even  of  the  firft  rank, 
thus  to  engage  in  fuch  undertakings  ;  yet  engagements  of 
this  kind  may  be  more  fuitable  to  men  of  bufinefs  than  to 
others,  who,  for  want  of  due  knowlege  and  experience  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs  of  this  nature,  may  render  them  abor- 
tive, notwithftanding  the  gocdnc-fs  and  benefit  of  the  delign 
wherein  they  might  emhark. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that  the  bufinefs  of  do- 
meftic  banking  is  a  traffic  in  money,  in  bullion  gold  or  filver, 
or  foreign  fpecie,  difcounting  bills  of  exchange,  promiffory 
notes,  and  in  dealing  in  the  funds,  in  drawing  or  remitting 
money  from  one  inland  trading  city  or  town  to  another,  for 
the  accommodation  of  traders,  and  keeping  cafh  for  other 
people,  &c. 

Befides  this  kind  of  bankers,  which  are  common  with  us  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  there  is  another  fpecies, 
which  may  be  properly  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  foreign 
bankers,  as  not  dealing  in  the  way  of  thofe  dorneftic  ones 
before  defcribed,  but  trafficking  largely  in  the  negotiation  of 
foreign  bills  of  exchange  ;  and  that  not  only  in  the  natural 
courfe  of  their  other  mercantile  concerns,  in  commodities  and 
in  ihipping,  &c.  but  who  make  a  kind  of  a  diftinct  branch 
of  bufinefs  this  way,  in  dealing  coniiderably  by  exchange 
with  many  countries  of  Europe.  Thefe,  with  us,  ge- 
nerally are  called  remitters,  though  in  France  and  Italy 
they  are  named  bankers ;  and,  in  thofe  countries,  fome  of 
them  deal  a  little  in  the  dorneftic,  as  well  as  foreign  way  of 
banking. 

The  foundation  of  this  foreign  way  of  banking  depends 
upon  a  thorough  (kill  in  the  exchanges ;  and  this  confifts  in 
knowing  when  to  draw,  or  remif,  to  the  beft  advantage, 
amidft  all  the  trading  citiesT>f  Europe.  See  the  article  Ar- 
bitration of  Exchange. 
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PER  CONTRA 


(i)  By  Cafh,  being  the  amount  of  what  is  in  ready  money 

(2)  By  South  Sea  ftock,  bought  2000 1.  (lock,  at  1 1 5  £      — 

(3)  By  India  ftock,  bought  3000I.  ftock,  at  187  ~      

(4)  By  Bank  ftock,  bought  3000I.  ftock,  at  139  \       


(0 

(6) 

(8) 

(10) 

(13) 
(>S) 

(17) 
(.8) 
(20 

{22) 

(z-f) 

(26) 
(28) 
(3°) 

(32) 
(33) 
(34) 


CASH 


To  capital  ftock,  for  my  ready  money 
To  A.  B.  received  as  a  depofit  in  hand 

To  C.  D.  ditto  

To  E.  F.  ditto 


To  gold  fold  500  oz.  of  bar,  at  1.  3  :  17  :  11  £  

To  filver  fold  1 200  oz.  pillar  pieces  j-  at  5  :  5  5  - 

To  bills  of  exchange  received,  bill  off.  6000:  ioofAmfter-7 

dam,  at  35  :  4,  to  run  1  month  10  days         J 

To  lottery-tickets,  received  for  56c,  at  1.  10  :  15         ■ 

To  ditto   -------  for  340,  at  1.  11  :  2  :  6        — — 

To  ditto    -  -  —    received  for  principal  and  intereft  on  the  7 

loan  of  2000 1.  per  3  months         J 

To  jewels,  received  for  principal  and  intereft  lent  on  a  box  ? 

F.  G.  per  ann.  at  5  per  cent,  S 

To  bottomry,  received  of  Capt. of  Indiaman,  prin-  7 

cipal  and  intereft,  at  40  per  cent.  — ■  $ 

To  promiflary  notes,  received  C.  N's  payable  to  F.  P.  of  — 
To  L.  M.  and  N.  O.  received  what  lent  with  intereft  — 
To  Duke  and  Prince  Frederic  Privateer,  received  our  propor-  7 

tion  of  the  prize,  &c.  ■  3 

To  South  Sea  ftock,  fold  2000  1.  ftock  at  1 16  — — 

To  India  ftock,  fold  I.  3000  at  1 87  ^  

To  Bank  ftock,  fold  1.  3000  at  139 -j         


DR 

20000 
1000 
200c 
3000 
1948 

327 
566 

602c 
3782 

202  c 


1400 

500 
1012 

30000 

2320 
5632 
4196 


PER  CONTRA 

By  A.  B.  paid  his  draft  of  - 

By  gold,  paid  for  icoooz.  of  bar,  at  1.  3  :  17 
By  ditto,  paid  for  500  oz  coin,  at  1.  3  :  17  :  11 


(7) 
(9) 

(") 

(12)  By  filver,  paid  for  1200  oz.  of  pillar  pieces,  at  5s.  5d 


By  bills  of  exchange  difcounted,  f.  6000  :  10  at  35 :  4,  7 

at  2  ufance,  1  month  10  days,  to  run  4  £  per  cent.    J 

(16)  By  lottery-tickets,  paid  for  icoo,  at  iol.         

(19)  By  lottery- tickets,  lent  on  250,  at  5  percent,  for  three  7 

months         — ■        ■ ■  J 

(21)  By  jewels,  lent  on  the  box  F.  G.  at  5  per  cent,  per  ann. 
(23)  By  bottomry,  lent  to  Capt.  of Indiaman*  7 

at  40  per  cent.  ■     ■ 

(25)  By  promiflary  notes,    difcounted   1.  500   per   C 

payable  to  F.  P.  at  3  months,  2  months  to  run 

5  per  cent.  

(27)  By  L.  M.  and  N.  O.  lent  on  their  joint  bond,  for  3  7 

months,  at  5  per  cent.  J 

(29)  By  Duke  and  Prince  Frederic  privateer,  in  company,  7 

&c.  expended  for  5  part  —  J 

(31)  By  Bank  ftock,  lent  on  a  pledge  of  800  1.  ftock,  at  5  7 

per  cent.  -  .   .  J 


N.l 

1  at  > 


i») 


SOUTH  SEA  STOCK 

To  capital  ftock,  bought  at  115  s  — 


STOCK 
2COO 


DR.! 

2302  10 


PER  CONTRA  

(32)  By  cafh,  received  for  the  fale  of,  at  116 


bTOCK 
2000 


(3) 


INDIA  STOCK 

To  capital  ftock,  bought  at  187  £ 


Stock. 
300c 


DR 

5617 


PER  CONTRA 

(33)  By  cafh,  fold  at  187  | 


Stock. 

3  coo 


(4) 
to 


BANKSTOCK        —     — 

To  capital  ftock,  bought  at  139  \  ■■ 

To  cafh,  lent  at  5  per  cent,  on  pledged  ftock  of 


Stock 

3000 

800 


DR. 

4177 
1000 


PER  CONTRA 

(34)  By  cafh,  fold  at  139  \ 


Stock 
300c 


(7) 


A.B.  — 

To  cafh,  paid  his  draft  of 


DR 

5° 


PER  CONTRA  

(5)  By  cafh,  received  as  a  depofit  in  my  hands 


CD. 


DR. 


PER  CONTRA  — 

(6)  By  cafh,  received  as  a  depofit  in  my  hands 


BAN  BAN 

DELINEATED     AT     ONE     VIEW. 


E.  F. 


DR 


PER  CONTRA  —        — 

(8)  By  cafh,  received  as  a  depofit  


n  R. 

;coc 


GOLD 


ro  cafh,  bought  in  bars,  at  1. 3  :  17 
fo  cafh,  bought  in  coin,  at  1.  3  :  17  : 


:  8  per  oz. 
1 1  per  oz. 


Gold 
Coin. 


Bar- 
Gold, 
oz. 

1000 


DR. 


389. 
•94" 


1!-; 


PER  CONTRA 

(10)  By  cafh,  fold  at  1.  3  :  17  :  ; 


Bar- 

Gold. 

oz. 

500 

CR. 

1948 

9 

SILVER 


fo  cafh,  bought  at  5  s.  5  d.  per  oz.  —        — 


Pillar 

Ps.  5 


DR 


325 


PER  CONTRA  — 

(13)  By  cafh,  fold  at  5  :  5  ;  


PlLI.AK 

Ps  *oz 


CR, 


327 


BILLS  of  EXCHANGE  — 

rocafh,  difcounted,  drawn  by  Clifford  and  fons,  Amflerdam,' 
payable  to  N.  O.  at  2  ufance,  f.  6000  :  10  at  35.  4.  1  month 
10  days,  to  run  at  4 1  -■ ■ 


LOTTERY  TICKETS      — 

ro  cafh,  purchafed  at  1.  10  No.  &c.  &c.  

ro  ditto,  lent  upon  lottery  tickets,  No.  Sec.  Sec.  at  £ 
5  per  cent,  for  3  months  '  '  5 


DR. 
5* 


PER  CONTRA  — 

(15)  By  cafh,  received  for  6gco  :  ic,  at  $$•  4. 
10  days,  to  run  done  at  4  {  - 


iili 


CR. 
c66 


Tick. 

1000 

250 


DR 

IOCOO 

20OC 


PER  CONTRA  — 

117)  By  cafh,  received  at  1. 10  :  15  for  fold 
(18)  By  ditto,  received  at  1. 1 1  :  2:6  fold 

(20)  By  ditto,  received  of  for  principal 

and  interelt,   on  the  loan  of  per   3 
months  ■  — 


Tick. 

CR. 

560 

6020 

34° 

3782 

" 

250 

2025 

JEWELS  —  —         — 

fo  cafh,  lent  on  a  box  of  jewels  marked  F.  G.  at  5  per  cent,  per  ann 


DR. 

2000 

PER  CONTRA  -         — 

(22)  By  cafh,  received  for  the  principal  and  interelt  of< 
box  F.  G.  per  ann.  at  5  per  cent.  — — •         J 


CR. 


BOTTOMRY  

ro  cafh,  lent  to  Capt  of Indiaman,  at  40  per  cent. 


DR. 

100c 


PER  CONTRA  —         — 

(24)  By  cafh  received  of  Capt  — —  of Indiaman,  7 

principal  and  interelt  at  40  per  cent.         —         J 


CR 

1 400 


PROMISSARY  NOTES 

ro  cafh,  difcounted  a  note  of  C.  N.  payable  to  F.  P 
months,  of  500 1.  2  months  to  run  at  5  per  cent 


Lat  3 } 


DR. 
495 


16 


PER  CONTRA  —         — 

s(26)  By  cafh,  received  C.  N.'s  note  payable  to  F.  P. 


CR. 

50c 


L.  M.  and  N.  O.  —  — 

To  cafh,  lent  on  their  joint  bond  for  3  months,  at  5  per  cent. 

per  ann.  ■  »         ■  — — 


DR. 

IOOfe 


PER  CONTRA         — 

28)  By  cafh,-  received  interelt' and  principal 


C  R. 

1012 


The  DUKE  and  PRINCE  FREDEO 
RIC  PRIVATEER,  in  company}, 
with,   &c.  J 

To  cafh,  expended  for  \  part  of  all  charges,  Sec.  


DR 

5690 


PER  CONTRA         —        — 

(30)  By  cafh,  received  our  proportion  of  the  prizes     — 


CR. 

j 
30000 


*.B.  For  the  fake  of  exhibiting  the  nature  of  Banking  d'un  coup  d'ceil,  and  the  accountantfhip  requifite  to  that  bufinefs,  as  alfo  the  immediate 
:rences  from  one  account  to  another,  I  have  been  under  the  neceflity,  according  to  thecompafs  of  the  fheet,  of  making  ufe  of  two  lines  frequently 
his  ledger  account ;  whereas  the  reader  will  obferve,  it  is  ufual  to  make  ufe  of  no  more  than  one  line  in  a  large  ledger. 


BAN 


BAN 


Remark,  s. 

Whoever  is  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  nature  of account- 
antfhip, by  debtor  and  creditor,  accoiding  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  double  entry,  will  eafily  perceive,  from  the  ledger 
account,  thus  exhibited  in  miniature,  how  the  profits  of 
banking  arife.  I  have  chofen  this  manner  of  reprefentation, 
with  a  view  to  anfwer  a  treble  end  :  (i.)  To  give  a  lively 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  bufinefs  to  thofe  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted therewith.  (2.)  To  give  a  fketch  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  whereby  the  accounts  of  all  bankers,  and 
trading  banks,  ought  to  be  regulated  and  adjufted.  (3.)  To 
habituate  gentlemen,  as  well  as  people  of  bufinefs,  whofe 
affairs  require  accurate  account-keeping,  to  the  more  ready 
and  facile  way  of  keeping  their  accounts  themfelves,  or  di- 
recting their  clerks  to  do  it,  according  to  the  principles  of 
reafon  and  art. 

The  explanation  of  the  foregoing  fheet. 

1.  The  reader  is  defired  to  obferve,  that  thofe  diftinct  ac- 
counts reprefent  both  a  debit  fide  and  a  credit,  in  order  to 
be  duly  charged  on  one  fide,  and  discharged  on  the  other, 
according  as  the  nature  and  reaibn  of  the  tranSaclion  fhall 
require. 

2.  That  the  figures  annexed  at  the  beginning  of  each  line, 
written  under  any  dift.nct  account,  are  placed  to  Signify  the 
dates,  when  fuch  bufinefs  was  tranfacted. 

3.  That  no  fum  of  money  is  to  be  polled,  or  placed  to  the 
debit  of  any  account,  but  the  fame  fum  mult  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  fome  other  account  of  the  fame  date,  with 
which  it  has  an  equitable  confoimity.  .  And,  thefe  dates  be- 
ing reprelented  by  the  annexed  figures,  the  eye  will  beeafi!y 
oft  from  the  debits  to  their  corresponding  credits. 

4.  The  column  prefixed  next  to  the  money  column,  on  the 
debit  fide,  fhews,  in  all  ledgers  kept  according  to  the  method 
of  double  entry,  upon  what  folio  the  proper  credit  ftands, 
in  order  to  expedite  reference  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  reafon  of  the  firft,  fecond,  and  fourth  particulars  re- 
quire no  explanation,  but  the  third  may,  which  fhall  be  done 
in  a  familiar  and  rational  manner  :  and,  indeed,  this  is  the 
only  method  of  accountantfhip  that  is  founded  on  reafon  ; 
for,  although  that  of  fingle  entry  may,  with  care,  anfwer 
fome  purpoTes  well  enough,  yet  it  is  generally  founded  in 
confufion,  and,  therefore,  is  to  be  avoided  by  all,  who  deal 
largely,  if  they  keep  the  full  view  of  their  income  and  out- 
go before  them. 

Now  the  method  of  double  entry  accountantfhip  is  bottom- 
ed on  the  plainefl  reafon,  and  upon  the  principles  of  keeping 
accounts  always  in  an  exact  balance;  for  if,  according  to  the 
third  obfervation,  there  is  always  as  much  money  placed  on 
the  debit  fide  of  your  accounts  in  general,  as  there  is  on  the 
credit  of  them  in  general,  it  is  certain  that  fuch  accounts  will 
always  remain  in  a  balance  upon  the  whole;  and,  confe- 
quently,  every  diftinct  account  will  be  fit  for  the  like  balance ; 
fince,  if  the  whole  is  conftantly  in  a  balance,  the  feveral 
parts  whereof  the  whole  confifts  cannot  be  otherwife. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  commerce  of  any  kind,  that  fomething 
mull  be  dealt  in,  and  fomebody  mud  be  dealt  with  :  whence 
it  is,  that  there  can  no  debit  arife  in  the  nature  of  bufinefs, 
but  reafon  will  inftantly  point  out  its  correfponding  credit, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  balance. 

If  you  receive  money  of  a  perfon,  it  muft  proceed  from  one 
or  other  of  the  following  caufes  : 

1.  Either  becatife  he  owed  it  you,  for  fome  property  before 
received.     Or, 

2.  That  he  prefents  it  by  way  of  gift  or  donation. — Or, 

3.  That  it  falls  to  you  in  a  legal  way. 

If  the  firft  be  the  cafe,  and  you  would  keep  your  money  right, 
you  charge,  or  debit,  your  money,  or  cafh-account,  as  it  is 
now  called,  for  all  you  receive;  and,  if  the  perfon  of  whom 
you  receive  that  money  owed  it  you,  and  flood  debtor  for 
it  in  your  accounts,  as  he  ought,  then,  upon  payment  there- 
of, it  is  reafonable  that  he  fhould  be  difcharged,  or  have 
credit  for  the  fum  you  have  received  :  by  doing  of  which  you 
keep  both  your  money  and  perfona!  accounts  in  a  right  State  : 
but,  if  you  only  credit  or  uifcharge  the  perfon  for  what  you 
receive,  and  do  not  charge  or  debit  your  money  account  for 
what  you  have  received,  your  money,  or  cafh  account,  can 
never  balance.  'I  his  is  too  frequently  the  beginning  of  de- 
struction to  many  people's  affairs  ;  for  they  weakly  imagine, 
that  if  they  keep  right  with  the  accounts  of  the  pcrfons  with 
whom  they  have  dealings,  that  is  fufHcient,  their  account 
of  cafh  relating  only  to  themfelves,  and,  therefore,  their 
whole  income  and  out-go  of  money  need  not  be  duly  ftated. 
By  this  neglect  many  good  fortunes  have  been  Squandered 
away,  and  the  pcrfons  themfelves  have  not  known  how, 
when  their  affairs  have  been  brought  to  the  teft  of  a  com- 
miffion  of  bankruptcy. — But  the  method  we  recommend, 
keeping  a  trader's  or  gentleman's  affairs  always  in  a  ba- 
lance, thefe  evils  may  be  guarded  againft. 
If  the  money  received  be  by  way  of  free  gift,  here  is  an  in- 
creafe  of  your  cftate,  and  that  muft  appear  upon  your  b  oks, 
or  your  books  will  not  rightly  reprefent  your  affairs  at  that 


point  of  time,  nor  consequently,  the  fubfequent  change* 
they  may  undergo. 

For  this  increafe  of  eftate,  if  it  be  in  money,  you  debit  your 
cafh,  and  credit  your  capital  (lock.  If  it  confifts  in  the  pub- 
lic flocks,  you  debit  thofe  diftinct  flocks,  for  the  value  at 
that  time,  and  credit  your  capital  flock.  If  it  confifts  in  a 
part  money,  and  a  part  ftock,  you  debit  each  for  their  re- 
spective values,  and  credit  your  capital  ftock  by  both.  By 
this  means  it  is  obvious,  that  your  accounts  all  the  way  con- 
tinue in  a  balance,  and  are  a  faithful  mirrour,  wherein  ta 
behold  the  ftate  of  your  affairs;  and  all  changes  air)  altera- 
tions that  your  affairs  can  poflibly  undergo,  will,  in  the  like 
manner,  admit  of  proper  debits  and  credits,  in  conformity  to 
each  other.  To  apply  thefe  plain  principles  to  the  bufinefs 
of  banking,  and  the  explication  of  the  accounts  before  us. 
Numbers  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  on  the  credit  fide  of  capital 
ftock,  fhew  that  tne  fuppoled  banker  had,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  bufinefs,  in  cafh  20,000  1.  in  South-Sea  ftock, 
which  coft  him  2302I.  10s.  in  Eaft-India  ftock,  which  cofl 
him  56171.-10?.,  in  bank-ftock,  4177I.  10s.  Thus  thefe 
divers  diftinct  accounts  are  debited  for  their  reSpective  fums, 
and  capital  ftock  is  credited  by  tnem  for  the  total  ;  which 
might  have  been  done  in  one  fingle  line,  by  divers  accounts  ; 
but  I  have  polled  thtm  Separately,  to  render  what  1  would 
fay  the  more  intelligible  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with, 
this  method  of  account-keeping.  Whence  it  is  plain,  that 
there  is  the  Same  total  placed  to  the  debit  of  thefe  feveral  ac- 
counts, as  there  is  to  the  credit  fide  of  capi'.al  ftock,  and, 
therefore,  thefe  accounts  are  in  a  balance,  and  fo  far  fhew 
the  true  ftate  of  affairs  at  one  view.  And,  if  a  banker's  ftock 
confifted  in  a  hundred  particulars,  they  might  all  be  exhi- 
bited at  one  glance  of  the  eye,  by  proper  debits  and  credits, 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Numbers  (5)  and  (6)  on  the  debit  fide  of  cafh  fhew,  that 
fuch  banker  has  received  of  A  B  loco  1.  in  money,  as  a  de- 
pofit  in  his  hands  for  his  account,  to  be  drawn  out  at  plea- 
fure;  for  which  he  debits  his  cafh,  and  credits  A  B,  where- 
by his  money  account  is  right,  the  perfon's  account  is  right, 
and  his  books  are  in  a  balance. 

Number  (7)  on  the  debit  of  A  B's  account,  and  on  the  cre- 
dit fide  of  cafh,  fhews  that  A  2  has  drawn  out  of  his  banker's 
hands  500 1.  for  which  A  B  being  debited,  and  cafh  credited, 
both  A  B's  account,  and  the  account  of  cafh,  are  right,  and 
the  books  are  ftill  in  a  balance. 

Number  (8)  is  an  inftance  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  (5) 
and  (6).  Thefe  inftances  are  fufHcient  for  all  of  the  fame 
nature. 

Number  (9),  on  the  debit  of  gold,  and  on  the  credit  of  cafh, 
fhews,  that  fuch  banker  has  purchafed,  at  1.  3.  :  17  :  10  per 
ounce,  1000  ounces  of  gold  in  bars,  and  paid  for  it  3891  1. 
13s.  4d.;  fo  that  the  account  of  gold  being  debited  for  the 
fame,  and  cafh  credited,  the  accounts  of  gold  and  money  are 
right,  and  the  books  in  a  balance. 

Number  (10)  on  the  debit  fide  of  cafh,  and  on  the  credit  fide 
of  gold,  fhews  that  500  ounces  of  bar-gold  have  been  fold  at 
1.  3.  :  17  :  II I  per  ounce  for  ready  money.  Thi.'-  keeps  the 
account  of  money  right,  as  alfo  that  of  gold. — The  inner 
columns  oS  the  gold  account  fhew  the  quantity  bought  en  the 
debit,  and  the  quantity  fold  on  the  credit,  and,  consequently, 
will  always  fhew  the  quantity  remaining,  and  the  profit  or 
lofs  arifing  by  fuch  dealings. 

Number  (11)  on  the  debit  of  gold,  and  on  the  credit  of  cafh, 
fheWs,  that  5000  ounces  of  gold  in  coin  has  been  bought  and 
paid  for  at  I.3  :  17  :  11  per  ounce,  amounting  to  1947  1. 
18s.  4d. 

Number  (12)  againft  the  debit  of  filver,  and  the  credit  of 
cafh,  fhews  that  1200  ounces  of  pillar  pieces  of  eight  have 
been  bought  for  ready  money,  at  5  s.  5^  d.  per  ounce,  which 
amount  to  325  ].-—  And  number  (13)  on  the  debit  fide  of 
cafh,  and  the  credit  fide  of  filver,  fhews  that  the  fame  1200 
ounces  of  filver  have  been  fold  at  5s.  55  d.  amounting  t<> 
327  1.  ios. ;  fo  that  the  account  of  filver  being  balanced 
in  quantity,  by  Subtracting  the  debit  from  the  credit,  you 
will  eafily  fee  the  profit. 

Number  (14),  on  account  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  cre- 
dit of  cafh,  fhews  that  fuch  banker  has  difcounred  a  bill  of 
exchange  of  6000  florins,  drawn  from  Amfterdam,  payable 
to  one  in  London,  at  35  s.  4d.  per  1.  fieri,  being  1.  560  :  1  :  8 
flerling,  difcounting  at  4  \  per  cent,  for  one  month  10  days, 
makes  the  money  advanced  I.563  :  5  :  1. — And  number  (15) 
on  the  debit  of  cafh  account,  and  on  the  credit  of  the  bills  of 
exchange,  fhews  that  fuch  was  paid  when  due  1.506  :  l  :  8 
whereby  the  account  of  money  is  kept  right ;  and  that  of  bills 
of  exchange  fhews  the  profit  obtained  by  difcounting  this 
article,  which  would  be  the  fame  in  method  in  a  thoufand 
examples  of  the  like  nature. 

Number  (16)  on  the  debit  fide  of  lottery  tickets,  and  credit 
of  cafh,  fhews  that  icoo  of  them  were  bought  at  10  I.— 
And  numbers  (17)  and  (18)  on  the  debit  of  cafh,  and  the 
credit  of  lottery  tickets,  fhew,  that  560  of  them  were  fold  at 
iol.  15  s.  and  340  at  l.il  :  2  :  6 ;  whereby  the  number  of 
which  the  drawing  was  flood,  appears,  and  that  the  profit  or 
lofs  on  the  whole  will  be  apparent  upon  that  account,  and 
the  books  all  the  way  on  a  balance. 

Number 


BAN 


BAN 


Number  (19)  on  the  debit  of  lottery  tickets,  and  the  credit 
fide  of  cafh,  fhews  that  2000  I.  has  been  borrowed  of  the 
banker,  at  the  late  of  5  per  cent,  for  three  months,  on  the 
pledge  of  550  tickets.  And  number  (20),  on  the  debit  of 
cafh  and  credit  of  lottery  tickets,  fhews  that  the  faid  2000  I. 
with  interelt,  has  been  paid  :  whereby  the  accounts  are  all 
the  way  n»htly  kept,  and  fhews  the  advantage,  or  other- 
wife,  on  thole  adventures. 

Number  (21),  on  the  debit  of  jewels,  and  on  the  credit  of 
cafh,  fhews  that  fuch  banker  has  lent  2000  1.  on  a  box  of 
jewels,  marked  F  G,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Number  (22),  on  the  debit  of  cafh  and  the  credit  of  jewels, 
{hews  that  2100  1.  has  been  received  for  the  principal  and 
intereft  of  the  fum  for  one  year.  The  furplufage  on  the  cre- 
dit, being  gain,  may  be  paffed  to  the  credit  of  the  account 
of  intereit,  if  it  is  thought  proper  to  keep  fuch  a  diftinil 
account,  or  to  the  account  of  profit  and  lofs,  as  an  interme- 
diate account  to  that  of  capital  flock,  into  which  it  ulti- 
mately falls,  at  the  general  ballance  of  the  accounts. 
Number  (23),  on  the  debit  fide  of  the  account  of  bottomry, 
and  the  credit  of  cafh,  fhews  that  1000  1.   has  been  lent  to 

J  C,  captain  of  the lndiaman,  at  40  1.  per  cent. 

on  that  account. 

Number  (24),  on  the  debit  of  cafh,  and  the  credit  of  bot- 
tomry accounts,    fhews  that  the  principal  and   profit  have 
been  received,   1400  1. — This  account  will  always  fhew  the 
profit  or  lofs  that  arifes  upon  fuch  occafions. 
By  number  (25),  on  the  debit  of  promiflary  notes,  and  the 
credit  of  calh,   it   appears   that  a   note  of  hand,  drawn  by 
C  N,  payable  to  F  P,  three  months  after  date,  has  been  dis- 
counted, having  two  months  to  run,  at  5  per  cent,  per  ann. 
The  fum  advanced  on  the  note  being  1.  495  :   16:8. 
By  number  (26),  on  the  debit  of  cain,  and  the  credit  of  pro 
miliary  notes,  fhews  that  the  500  I.  has  been  received,  and, 
conlequently,   fo  far  as  the  credit  of  all  accounts  of  this  na- 
ture exceeds  the  ir  debits,  is  the  neat  profit  upon  thefe  refpec- 
tive  articles  of  bufincfs  in  the  banking  way. 
Number  (27),  on  the  debits  of  L  M   and  N  O,  and  the 
credit  fide  of  calh,  fhews  that  1000I.  at  5  percent,  per  ann. 
has  been  lent  them,  upon  their  joint  bond,  for  three  months. 
When  this  bond  was  taken  up,  is  fhewn   by  number  (28), 
where  cafh  is  charged  with  the  receipt  of  the  principal  and 
intereft,  and  the  joint  hondfmen  difcharged  in  conformity. 
The  difference  between  the  debit  and  credit  of  their  perfonal 
account  fhews  the   intereft  made. — And,  if  any  extra-pre- 
miums are  made  by  thefe  and  the  like  kind  of  occurrences, 
they  are  generally  palled  to  the  debits  of  cafh,  and  the  credit 
of  capital   flock,  that  they  need  not  appear  by  explicit  ac- 
counts, to  clerks,  but  only  as  a  fecret  negeciation  between 
the  tranfactors. 

Number  (29),  on  the  debit  of  the  Duke  ar.d  Prince  Frederic 
privateers,  in  com.  and  on  the  credit  of  cafh,  fhews  that 
5000  I.  has  been  expended  on  thofe  vcflels,  by  way  of  ad- 
venture for  a  quarter  part  of  the  banker's  advance.  And 
jiumber  (30),  on  the  debit  of  cafh,  and  the  credit  of  Duke 
and  Prince  Frederic  privateers,  is  ccntained  30,000!.  the 
fum  received  as  one  quarter  part  of  the  prize-money.  By 
deducting  the  debit  from  the  credit  of  fuch  accounts,  fhews 
the  neat  profit  on  thefe  enterprizes,  or  the  credit  from  the 
debit,  if  lofles  attend  them. — The  lofs  or  gain  is  palled  to  the 
account  of  profit  and  lofs,  and  the  ballance  thereof  terminates 
in  the  increaie  or  diminution  of  the  article  of  capital  flock. 
Number  (34),  on  the  debit  of  bank  llock,  and  the  credit  of 
cafh,  fhews  that  1000 1.  has  been  lent  upon  the  pledge  of 
800  1.  bank  flock,  at  5  per  cent. 

Number  (32),  on  the  debit  of  cafh,  and  the  credit  of  South- 
bea  flock,  fhews  that  2000  1.  of  that  llock  has  been  fold  at 
116,  which  on  the  debit  of  that  account,  appears  to  have 
been  bought  at  1 1 5  * — whereby  the  profit  is  clear  on  that 
account. 

Number  (33),  on  the  debit  of  cafh,  and  the  credit  of  bank 
llock,  fhews  that  3000  1.  flock  has  been  fold  at  187^,  which 
was  pui  chafed  at  187^,  as  is  ieen  by  the  debit,  iu  that  the 
profit  is  plain. 

Number  (33),  on  the  debit  of  cafh,  and  the  credit  of  India 
flock,  fhews  that  3000  1  flock  has  beendifpofed  of,  at  139!, 
which,  by  the  debit,  was  bought  at  239  lv ':  fo  that  profits  on 
thefe  accounts  are  apparent.  Which  inftances  are  as  fuf- 
ficient  as  numberlefs  others,  to  fhew  the  nature  of  the  bufi- 
nefs,  as  well  as  the  method  of  accounts  proper  for  the  purpofe. 
By  this  method  of  accountantfhip  all  defirable  fatisfaction 
is  obtained,  in  the  molt  concife  manner  that  is  poffible. 
If  you  would  know  the  ftate  of  your  cafh,  it  is  only  adding 
up  the  debit  and  the  credit,  and  fubtra£ling  the  credit  fide  of 
payments  from  the  debit  fide  of  receipts,  and  the  remainder 
{hews  the  money  in  hand. 

If  you  would  know  whether  your  dealing  in  the  funds  have 
turned  to  account,  it  is  only  throwing  your  eye  on  the  debit 
and  credit  of  thofe  diflinct  accounts,  and  if  the  whole,  which 
was  purchafed,  is  difpofed  of,  the  gain  or  the  lofs  will  be 
evident,  by  fubtradting  the  fum  total  of  that  fide  which  is 
leaft  from  that  which  is  greateft. 

In  regard  to  thofe  perfons  who  keep  cafh  with  the  bankers, 
the  credit  of  thofe  perfonal  accounts,  fhews  what  money  was 
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from  time  to  time  depofited,  the  debit,  what  was  occafionally 
drawn  out,  and  conlequently,  the  difference  fhews  how  the 
accounts  fland. 

In  the  fame  eafy  manner,  are  found  the  profits  or  lofles  at- 
tending the  trafficking  in  gold  and  filvcr,  in  the  difcounting 
of  bills  of  exchange,  or  dealing  in  lottery  tickets,  jewels  by 
putcbafe  or  pledge,  bottomries,  promifibry  notes,  loans  on 
per  fori  a]  fecurities,  in  privateering,  pledges  of  flock,  or  what- 
ever clfe  may  be  prudent  (or  the  banker  to  be  concerned  in. 
From  what  has  been  faid,  nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than 
that  accounts  kept  in  this  manner,  according  to  the  double 
entry  method,  are  always  in  a  ballance,  by  reafon  there  fs, 
upon  the  whole,  always  as  much  polled  to  the  debit  as  to  the 
credit :  fo  that  the  fum  total  of  the  debit  and  credit  fides  of 
the  whole  ledger  mull  be  equal  :  and,  if  fo,  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive, that  the  difference  between  the  didinct  accounts  will 
terminate  in  a  general  ballance  alfo  :  that  is  to  fay,  if  the 
debit  fides  be  the  greatell  fums,  and  the  credit  be  deducted 
therefrom,  and  the  diflerence  placed  to  the  account  of  bal- 
lance, the  fum  total  of  thele  differences  will  be  equal  to  the 
fum  total  of  the  differences  of  thele  accounts,  whofe  credits 
fhall  exceed  their  dibits.  From  which  plain  principles  of 
reafon,  the  1110ft  con fu fed  and  perplexed  accounts  may  be 
always  ballanccd. 

But  here  it  may  be  ufeful  to  o'-ferve,  that  although  the  ac- 
counts mud  neceflarily  ballance,   by  reafon  of  the  eqality  of 
debits  and  credit  ;  yet  it  does  not  from  thence  follow,   that 
fueri  accounts  are  juflly  flated,  and  truly  reprefent  the  con- 
dition of  people's  affairs.     For  there  may  be  very  great  fal- 
lacy and  impofitinn,   by  the  fla'.ing  of  accoums  artfully,   un- 
der  falfe  and   deceitful   heads;   yet  thofe   accounts  fhall  as 
duly  ballance,  as  thofe  which  are  fairly  and  honeftly  flated, 
by   reafon  of  their  being  kept  according  to  the  method  of 
double  entry  ;   but  this  lenders   no  imperfection  in  the  art  : 
for  fictitious  entries  may  be  as  regularly  dated  and  ballanced 
as  real  ones.      And,  if  people  will  keep  double  fets  of  books, 
the  one  to  fhew  the  real  ftate  or  their  affairs,  and  the  other 
the  fraudulent  and  fictitious,   there  is  no  judging,  by  the  lat- 
ter, in  what  condition  a  man's  affairs  are.      And  I  wifh  that 
there  may  not  have  been  egregious  impofitions  put  upon  the 
public  by  fictitious  and  fophiflical  accounts,  notwithitanding 
their  appearing  with  the  fpecious  face  of  a  ballance. 
But  how,   and   in  what  manner  thefe  impofitions  are  to  be 
detected,  I  fhall  fhew  under  the  head  of  Mi- rcantile  Ac- 
countantship.    At   prefent   1  fhall  only  obferve  on  this 
article,  that,  il  perfons  are  thoroughly  fkilled  in  this  method 
of  account-keeping,  they  may  (hit  the  number  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  keeping  all  thefe  books,  which  may  be  proper  au- 
xiliaries to  the  grand  effential  book,  which  1  have  been  de- 
ferring, the  ledger.    For,  fuitably  to  the  nature  of  a  perfon's 
tranfactions,  the  elegant  accountant  will  accommodate  thefe 
books.    The  merchant  requires  more  auxiliary  books  than  the 
bankers  ;  and  one  merchant  more  than  another,  according  to 
the  circumflances  of  his  negotiations  ;   but  they  muft  all  ter- 
minate in  an  accurate  ledger,  that  is  always  fit  for  a  genuine 
ballance.      This   is  the  reafon  wherefore  I  have  chofe  to  il- 
ludrate  the  bufinefs    of  banking  by  this  book  only,   rather 
than  at  prefent  to  perplex  the  reader  with  a  tedious  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  multitude  of  books,  which   might  have  prevented 
his  having  fo  thorough  an  idea  of  what  we  intended  to  com- 
municate in  a  familiar  manner. 

Notwithdanding,  as  it  may  be  neceflary  formnny  readers  to 
know  the  nature  and  ufe  of  the  various  auxiliary  books  prac- 
tifed  in  accounts,  I  fhall  defcribe  them  -inder  the  article  of 
Book-Keeping  ;  but  he  is  the  bed  accountant  that  makes 
ufe  of  the  fewclt. 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  ac- 
counts of  private  bankers,  a  very  good  idea  may  be  obtained 
of  the  nature  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  bank  of  England  ;  of  what 
ufe  they  make  of  people's  money,  and  confequently  in  what 
manner  their  profits  arife. 

And  as,  in  a  bank  fo  condituted,  it  is  requifite  that  the  me- 
thod of  keeping  their  accounts  fhould  be  as  accurate  as  pof- 
fible ;  fo,  in  the  ceconomy  and  management  of  that  corpo- 
ration, their  accounts  are  exqmlitely  well  kept,  and  the  va- 
riety of  checks  render  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  a'moft 
impoflible,  to  defraud  them  by  any  machinations  among  their 
fervants.  And  had  thofe  worthy  and  honed  gentlemen,  the 
lateMeff.  Woodwards,  bankers  in  Exchange  Alley,  London, 
been  thoroughly  maders  of  accounts  themfelves,  and  regu- 
lated their  books  in  that  concife  manner,  which  this  admira- 
ble ait  will  admit  of,  the  catadrophe  whi  h  unhappily  befel 
them  could  never  have  happened,  notwithdanding  the  ex- 
tenfivenefs  or  their  tranfaciions  ;  nothing  being  a  more  effi- 
cacious prefervative  agtnft  misfortunes. 
For  the  ftate  of  the  refpective  banks  in  Europe,  fee  them  un- 
der the  particular  places  wherein  they  are  efiablifhed,  as  that 
of  London,  Amlterdam,  Genoa,  Venice,  Hamburgh.  Paris, 
ijfe.  our  reafon  for  which  is,  that,  when  we  come  to  detcribe 
the  commerce  of  thofe  places,  the  utility  and  importance-of 
their  peculiar  banks,  confidered  connectedly  therewith,  will 
appear  in  their  proper  light :  and,  from  this  previous  account 
of  the  nature  of  banking,  the  conditution  of  all  kinds  of 
banks  throughout  Europe  may  be  belter  judged  of. 

3  F  BANKRUPT, 
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BANKRUPT,  is  faid,  by  fome,  to  be  derived  from  the  French 
word  banque,  which  fignifies  menfa  in  Latin,  and  route  is 
the  fame  as  veftigium  ;  and  this  term  is  faid  to  be  taken 
originally  from  the  Roman  menfarii,  which  were  fet  in  pub- 
lic places,  and,  when  a  tradefman  flipped  away,  with  an  in- 
tention to  deceive  his  creditors,  he  left  only  fome  veftigia,  or 
fi<ms,  of  his  table,  or  (hop  behind.  But  a  bankrupt,  with 
us,  fignifieth  generally  either  man  or  woman,  that,  living  by 
buying  and  felling,  hath  gotten  other  perfons  goods  inco  his 
or  her  hands,  and  concealeth  himfelf  from  his  creditors,  or 
commits  other  acts,  which  make  him  a  bankrupt,  according 
to  the  ftatutes  in  that  cafe  made  and  provided. 
Stat,  i  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  a  bankrupt  is  thus  defcribed,  viz.  all 
and  every  perfon  who  fhall  ufe  the  trade  or  merchandize,  by 
way  of  bai gaining,  exchange,  bartering,  or  otherwife,  in 
grofs,  or  by  feeking  his  or  her  living  by  buying  and  felling, 
who  fhall  depart  his  houfe,  or  abfent  himfelf,  or  fuffer  him- 
felf to  be  arrefted  for  any  debt,  either  for  money  delivered, 
wares  fold,  or  other  good  confideration,  or  fhall  fufter  him- 
felf to  be  outlawed,  or  go  to  prifon,  or  fraudulently  procure 
himfelf  to  be  arrefted,  or  his  money  or  goods  attached,  or 
make  any  fraudulent  conveyance  of  his  lands,  goods,  or 
chattels,  whereby  his  creditors  maybe  defeated  in  the  reco- 
very of  their  juft  debts,  or  being  arrefted  for  debt,  fhall  lie 
in  prifon  fix  months,  or  more,  upon  fuch  arreft  or  deten- 
tion, fhall  be  adjudged  a  bankrupt. 

It  is  not  buying  and  felling  of  land,  but  of  perfonal  things, 
that  will  make  a  man  liable  to  be  a  bankrupt ;  nor  is  it  buy- 
ing only,  or  felling  only,  but  both.  Every  one  that  gets  his 
living  by  buying  and  felling  in  trade  and  merchandize,  may 
fall  under  a  ftate  of  bankruptcy,  upon  his  failing.  But  ad- 
venturers in  the  Eaft-India  company,  members  of  the  bank  of 
England,  or  of  the  South-Sea  company,  fhall  not  be  adjudged 
bankrupts  in  refpect  of  their  ftock,  c5c.  Alfo  no  perfon  con- 
cerned as  receiver  general  of  taxes,  C3V.  fhall  be  a  bankrupt. 
If  a  merchant  gives  over  his  trade,  and  fome  years  after  be- 
comes not  folvent  for  money  owed  while  a  merchant,  he  is 
a  bankrupt  :  but  if  it  be  for  new  debts,  or  old  debts  con- 
tinued on  new  fecurity,  it  is  otherwife.  1  Vent.  5,  29.  A 
banker,  who  has  many  people's  money  in  his  hands,  refufes 
payment,  yet  keeps  his  (hop  open,  and,  as  often  as  he  is  ar- 
refted, gives  bail  ;  by  this  means  he  may  give  preference  of 
payment  to  his  friends  ;  and  if,  when  he  is  done,  he  runs 
away,  fuch  payment  fhall  ftand  againft  a  commiflion  of 
bankruptcy.     Farrelf.  Rep.  139. 

If,  after  a  plain  aft  of  bankruptcy,  one  goes  abroad,  and  is  a 
great  dealer,  yet  this  will  not  purge  the  firft  act  of  bankrupt- 
cy ;  though,  if  he  pays  off,  or  compounds  with,  his  credi- 
tors, he  is  become  a  new  man.  1  Salk.  1  :o. 
Where  there  are  two  partners  in  trade,  and  one  breaks,  you 
fhall  not  charge  the  other  with  the  whole,  but  the  eftate 
belonging  to  the  joint  trade  ought  to  be  divided,  &c.  Mod. 
Rep.  45. 

Acts  difcharging  bankrupts,  fhall  not  difcharge  any  partner 
in  trade,  or  one  jointly  bound  with  the  bankrupt.  1  Danv. 
Abr.  686. 

A  merchant  trader  indebted  keeps  in  another  man's  houfe, 
or  on  fhip-board,  is  adjudged  a  keeping  in  his  houfe :  but  a 
withdrawing  muft  be  on  purpofe  to  defraud  creditors  ;  and, 
if  a  man  goes  fometimes  at  large,  fo  as  he  may  be  met  with 
one  time  or  other,  it  will  excule  him. 

The  commiflioners  of  bankrupts  have  a  power  to  adjudge  a 
man  a  bankrupt ;  yet,  in  an  action,  the  jury  muft  find  whe- 
ther he  was  fo  or  not.     1  Danv.  687. 

He  that  is  a  bankrupt  to  one  creditor,  is  accounted  in  law  a 
bankrupt  to  all  the  creditors  ;  and,  being  once  adjudged  fo, 
is  always  fo  to  the  reft  of  the  creditors.  22  Car  1.  B.  R. 
Commiflioners  may  commit  a  bankrupt  refufing  to  be  exa- 
mined, &c.  till  hefubmit  himfelf  to  be  examined.  1  Salk. 
151.  But  the  commiflioners  are  not  to  commit  a  bankrupt 
for  not  difcoverin<i  his  eftate,  without  examining  him  on 
interrogatories.  1  Lil.  Abr.  202.  They  are  to  examine 
the  bankrupt  upon  interrogatories  ;  and  they  have  power  to 
examine  others,  as  to  what  they  know  of  any  perfons  carry- 
ing away  any  part  of  the  bankrupt's  eftate.  5  Mod.  309. 
Commiflioners  of  bankrupts  have  power  to  fell,  grant,  and 
affign,  but  they  cannot  bring  an  action  ;  for  their  aflignees 
mull  generally  bring  all  actions.  1  Mod.  30. 
The  creditors  have  a  right  to  the  bankrupt's  goods,  by  the 
act  of  bankruptcy,  and  thereby  they  are  bound  ;  though,  till 
affignment  by  the  commiflioners,  the  property  is  not  trans- 
ferred out  of  the  bankrupt.  1  Salk.  108.  The  commiflioners 
are  to  fell  all  the  bankrupt's  lands  in  fee,  for  life,  or  years, 
is'c.  and  it  will  be  binding  againft  the  bankrupt  and  his  iffue. 
I  Li  11-  Abr.  204.  They  may  fill  all  entailed  lands  in  pof- 
fcflion,  rcverfion,  or  remainder,  except  entailed  in  the  crown, 
of  the  gift  of  the  king  ;  and  this  fhall  bind  the  iflue  in  tail, 
and  all  other?,  whic  h  a  common  recovery  might  cut  off.  Ibid. 
205.  But  fales  of  the  bankrupt's  lands  by  commiflioners 
are  to  be  by  deed  inrolled.  If  a  bankrupt  grants  his  lands 
or  goods  in  the  names  of  other  perfons,  the  commiflioners, 
notwithstanding,  may  make  fale  of  them;  but  not  lands, 
CSV.  conveyed  bona  fide,  before  the  party  became  a  bank- 
rupt.   Wood's  Inft.  310.     And  no  purchafe  of  lands  fliall  be 
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impeached,  unlefs  the  commiflion  of  bankrupt  be  fued  out 
within  five  years  after  a  man  becomes  bankrupt.  Lands  held 
by  a  bankrupt  in  jointenancy,  may  be  fold  as  to  the  moiety  • 
alfo  lands  which  a  man  hath  in  right  of  his  wife  (but  not  her 
dower)  lands  devifed  to  a  bankrupt  the  commiflioners  may 
fell.  The  commiflioners  have  power  to  fell  lands  mortgaged, 
on  tender  and  payment  of  the  mortgage-money.  2  Rep.  25I 
And  aflignees  of  the  commiflioners  have  the  benefit  of  cove- 
nants of  re-entry,  C5V.  on  lands. 

All  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  bankrupt,  which  he  was 
poffefied  of  at  the  time  of  his  becoming  bankrupt,  maybe 
fold  by  the  commiflioners,  and  notwithftanding  the  bank- 
rupt fell  them  in  market  overt.  Sale  of  goods  by  a  bank- 
rupt, after  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  may  be  avoided  by  the 
commiflioners  of  bankruptcy;  and  they  may,  in  this  cafe 
bring  trover  for  the  goods,  or  debt,  or  affumpfit  for  the  va- 
lue, &c.     3  Salk.  60. 

Offices  of  inheritance  may  be  fold,  but  not  offices  of  truft 
annexed  to  the  perfon  for  life.  Aflignees  may  bring  actions 
for  debt  due  to  the  bankrupt,  in  their  own  name,  csV.  But 
if  the  commiflion  be  not  taken  out  within  fix  years,  directed 
by  law  for  fuing  of  debts,  and  the  affignment  made  within 
that  time,  a  defendant  in  an  action  may  plead  the  ftatuteof 
limitations :  if  the  commiflion  be  taken  out  in  fix  years,  the 
ftatutes  preferve  the  debt,  being  to  relieve  creditors  a<*ainft 
fraud,  cifc.     1  Saund.  37. 

When  money  is  obtained  by  judgment  in  an  action  of  debt, 
and  the  plaintiff  becomes  bankrupt,  and  a  commiffion  of 
bankruptcy  is  taken  out  againft  him,  though  the  fheriff  may 
bring  the  money  into  court,  it  fhall  be  delivered  to  the  plain- 
tiff, and  not  the  affignee  of  the  commiffion  ;  unlefs  he  takes 
out  a  fcire  facias  againft  the  defendant,  in  order  to  try  the 
bankruptcy.  1  Vent.  193.  A  plaintiff  that  hath  a  defen- 
dant's body  in  execution,  who  becomes  bankrupt,  fhall  not 
come  in  to  be  relieved  by  the  ftatutes  :  but,  if  the  plaintiff 
recover  damages,  CSV.  againft  the  defendant,  and  hath  judg- 
ment, and  then  the  defendant  becomes  bankrupt,  the  plain- 
tiff is  a  creditor  ;  for  it  is  a  debt  due  to  him,  and  action  of 
debt  lies  on  the  judgment.  I  Cro.  166. 
If  a  debtor  to  a  bankrupt  pays  him  his  debt  voluntarily,  he 
muft  pay  it  over  again  ;  but  it  is  otherwife  in  cafe  of  pay- 
ment by  compulfion  of  law.  2  Vent.  258.  Where  one  trufts 
a  bankrupt,  after  he  becomes  fuch,  he  fhall  not  be  relieved 
as  a  creditor.  Sureties  or  bail,  when  they  have  paid  the  debt, 
may  come  in  as  creditors  ;  but  mortgagees,  or  perfons  that 
have  a  pledge  of  the  bankrupt's  goods,  having  fecurity  for 
their  debts  in  their  hands,  are  not  creditors  within  the  fta- 
tutes. Thofe  who  attach  goods  of  the  bankrupt,  are  to  come 
in  as  creditors.  If  an  executor  becomes  bankrupt,  a  legatee 
is  to  be  creditor.  And  aliens,  as  well  as  denizens,  may  come 
in  as  creditors;  for  all  ftatutes  concerning  bankrupts  extend 
to  aliens,  who  fhall  be  fubject  to  the  laws  againft  bankrupts 
&c.     Hob.  287.  flat.  21  Jac.  I. 

The  commiflioners,  after  fale  of  the  bankrupt's  eftates,  are 
to  make  diftribution  among  the  creditors  contributing  to  the 
commiffion,  firft  making  the  bankrupt  his  allowance,  bfc. 
And,  in  the  diftribution  of  the  bankrupt's  eftate,  no  refpect 
is  to  be  had  to  debts  upon  judgment,  recognizances,  or  fpe- 
cialities,  beyond  other  debts.  After  four  months,  and  dif- 
tribution made,  no  creditor  can  come  in  to  difturb  it;  but 
he  may  come  in  for  the  relidue,  of  which  no  diftribution  is 
made.  1  Danv.  693.  And  the  court  of  chancery  hath 
fometimes  allowed  creditors  to  come  in  after  diftribution, 
upon  particular  circumftances  which  have  happened  ;  and 
the  lord  chancellor  ordered  the  exaction  of  the  commiflion 
to  be  fufpended.     Chan.  Rep.  307. 

If  the  commiflioners  tefufe  to  pay  a  creditor  his  proportion- 
able part,  he  may  bring  an  adiion  of  debt,  or  be  more  pro- 
perly received  in  Chancery  :  where  the  commiflioners  do  not 
purfue  the  acts  of  their  commiffion,  the  party  injured  muft 
bring  his  action,  and  fet  forth  the  finding  of  the  commiflion- 
ers, that  the  debtor  is  a  bankrupt.  But,  if  a  commiflion  is 
not  duly  obtained  againft  a  perfon,  he  may  traverfe,  by  fay- 
ing that  he  is  not  a  bankrupt.  8  Rep.  121. 
An  innkeeper  being  alfo  part  owner  of  a  fbip,  and  having  51 1. 
ftock  in  the  fhip,  abfeonded  :  Eyrcjuftice  held,  as  to  the  fharc 
of  the  fhip,  that  was  nothing ;  for  that  is  not  a  ftock  in  po- 
tcntia  to  trade  with,  that  will  make  a  bankrupt;  but  there 
muft  be  a  trading  therewith  in  facto.  And  he  held  that  an 
innkeeper  could  not  be  bankrupt,  for  he  is  not  like  a  trader; 
he  muft  receive  all  comers,  and  feed  them  and  lodge  them, 
faking  a  reafonable  rate  ;  which  if  he  do  not,  he  is  indictable. 
Holt  C.  J.  concurred,  and  that  he  is  not  taken  notice  of  in 
law,  as  a  trader,  but  as  an  holt,  hofpitator  ;  nnd  he  is  paid 
not  merely  for  his  provifions,  but  alfo  for  his  care,  pains, 
protection,  and  fecurity;  and  he  buys  meat  and  drink,  not 
fur  fale  or  trading,  but  for  accommodation.  And  an  inn- 
keeper cannot  make  a  contract  ad  libitum  ;  nor  does  he  buy 
or  fell  at  large,  but  to  guefts  only  ;  and  the  chief  juftice  held, 
that  wherever  a  man  buys  or  fells  under  a  particular  reftraint 
and  limitation,  he  is  not  a  feller  within  the  ttatute,  as  a  com- 
miflioner  of  the  navy,  and  fo  of  a  farmer.  Salk.  110.  Vide 
Shower  3  Mod.  326. 
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A  gentleman  of  the  Temple  Went  from  hence  to  Lifbon, 
where  he  turned  factor,  and  traded  to  England,  and  broke. 
Blencoe  argued  that  the  ftatutes  about  bankrupts  did  not  ex- 
tend to  per  (bus  out  of  the  realm  :  the  fubject  of  them  is  cafes 
of  arreft,  outlawries,  and  departing  out  of  the  realm  ;  and 
the  2ift  Jac.  I.  which  extends  to  aliens,  is  only  aliens  reli- 
dent  here  ;  yet  the  court  held  him  a  bankrupt,  by  reafon  of 
his  trading  hither  and  back  again,  which  gained  him  a  cre- 
dit here.  Per  cur.  on  a  trial  at  bar.  Salk.  no. 
Upon  an  iffue  directed  out  of  Chancery,  whether  bankrupt  or 
not  at  fuch  a  time,  it  was  held  per  Holt.  C.  J.  that  if  H. 
commits  a  plain  act  of  bankruptcy,  as  keeping  houfe,  &c. 
though  he  after  goes  abroad,  and  is  a  great  dealer,  yet  that 
will  not  purge  the  firft  act  of  bankruptcy,  but  he  will  ftill 
remain  a  bankrupt  :  but,  if  the  act  was  not  plain,  but  doubt 
ful,  then  going  abroad  and  dealing,  &c.  will  be  an  evidence- 
to  explain  the  intent  of  the  firft  act :  for,  if  it  was  not  done 
to  defraud  creditors,  and  keep  out  of  the  way,  it  will  not  be 
an  act  of  bankruptcy  within  the  ftatute  :  Alfo,  if  after  a  plain 
acl  of  bankruptcy  he  pays  off",  or  compounds  with,  all  his 
creditors,  he  is  become  a  new  man.  Salk.  110. 
Equity  will  not  compel  a  man  to  difcover  what  goods  he 
really  bought  of  a  bankrupt  after  the  bankruptcy,  and  before 
the  commiflion  fued,  where  the  party  has  no  notice  of  the 
bankruptcy.     Vernon,  cafe  23. 

If  a  man  voluntarily  pays  money  to  a  bankrupt  after  he  be- 
comes fuch,  it  is  in  his  own  wrong,  and  he  may  be  forced  to 
pav  it  again  ;  but  it  is  otherwife,  if  a  bankrupt  recover  it 
againft  him  by  a  courfe  of  law.  Vern.  cafe  80.  p.  94. 
Some  of  alderman  Backwell's  creditors,  having  upon  a  pe- 
tition to  the  lord  keeper,  obtained  a  commiflion  of  bankruptcy 
againft  him,  the  commiflioners  found  him  a  bankrupt,  anJ 
made  an  aflignment,  and  the  alderman  dies  in  Holland.  His 
Ion  and  heir  agrees  with  all  the  creditors,  who  had  petitioned 
for  this  commiflion,  and  thereupon  obtains  a  fuperfedeas;  af- 
terwards the  other  creditors  hearing  of  it,  they  petition  the 
lord  keeper  to  grant  a  procedendo,  becaufe  a  commiflion  be- 
ing once  granted,  and  an  aflignment  made,  that  was  a  truft 
for  all  the  creditors  of  alderman  Backwell,  that  fhould  come 
in  within  the  four  months,  which  they  intended  to  do,  and 
infilled  that  the  commiflion  could  not  be  regularly  discharged 
till  after  the  four  months  were  paft  ;  and,  though  it  had  been 
fometimes  done  in  other  cafes,  yet  that  was  where  the  credi- 
tors might  have  the  fame  benefit  by  a  new  commiflion  ;  but, 
in  this  cafe,  the  bankrupt  being  dead,  if  this  commiflion 
ihould  ftand  fuperfeded,  the  creditors  were  without  remedy  ; 
and  infifted  this  was  a  fraud  and  contrivance  between  the 
heir  and  the  other  creditors,  to  defeat  them  of  their  juft  debts, 
and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  in  equity  :  and  that  they 
relied  upon  it,  that  they  might  at  any  time,  within  the  four 
months,  have  come  in,  and  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
miflion, otherwife  they  would  themfelves  have  petitioned  for 
a  commiflion  againft  him. 

But  the  lord  keeper  declared,  that  in  any  cafe  where  all  the 
creditors  that  petitioned  for  a  commiflion,  would  afterwards 
agree  to  have  it  difcharged,  he  would  never  fcruple  to  dif- 
charge  that  commiflion;  and  in  this  cafe  mentioned  how 
inconvenient  it  would  be  to  revive  the  commiflion  ;  for  al- 
derman Backwell  had  traded  confiderably,  fince  fuch  time  as 
the  commiflioners  had  found  him  a  bankrupt,  and  that  all 
the  compofnion-money  that  his  fon  had  paid  to  his  father's 
creditors  mutt  be  refunded,  and  that  many  other  inconve- 
niences would  enfue  ;  and  that  he  had  all  along  determined 
with  himfelf  not  to  revoke  this  fuperfedeas,  but  had  delibe- 
rated upon  it,  that  the  other  creditors  might  make  the  beft 
terms  they  could  with  the  heir,  and  when  thev  have  been 
fairly  offered,  if  they  flood  in  their  own  light,  they  muft 
blame  themfelves  for  it  :  and  declared  he  would  not  revoke 
the  fuperfedeas,  nor  grant  a  procedendo.  Vern.  cafe  205. 
A  bankrupt,  before  he  became  fuch,  having  made  a  mort- 
gage of  his  eftate,  the  aflignees  of  the  ftatute  bring  an  eject- 
ment for  recovery  of  the  lands  comprized  in  the  mortgage. 
The  mortgagee  refufes  to  enter,  but  fuffers  the  bankrupt  to 
take  the  profits,  and  to  fence  againft  the  aflignees  with  this 
mortgage. 

Lord-keeper.  The  mortgagee-  ftiall  be  charged  with  the 
profits  from  the  time  of  the  ejectment  delivered. 
Another  point  in  this  cafe  was,  that  that  bankrupt  having 
bought  land,  and  all  the  purchafe-money  not  being  paid,  the 
aflignees  would  have  had  the  vender  come  in  as  a  creditor 
under  the  ftatute,  for  the  remainder  of  his  purchafe-money. 
Per  cur.  In  this  cafe  there  is  a  natural  equity,  that  the  land 
fhould  ftand  charged  with  fo  much  of  the  purchafe-money 
as  was  not  paid,  and  that  without  any  fpecial  agreement  for 
that  purpofe.     Vern.  cafe  262. 

In  an  indebitatus  alfumpfit  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  the 
plaintiff  was  bankrupt,  and  therefore  the  defendant  could  not 
pay,  for  fear  a  commiflion  fhould  be  fued,  &c.  Upon  demur- 
rer, judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  Lord  Raymond,  p.  469. 
It  was  ruled  by  Treby,  chief-juftice  of  the  Common-Pleas, 
at  Nifi  Prius  at  Guildhall,  upon  evidence  in  trover,  brought 
by  the  plaintiff  againft  the  defendant,  after  argument  of  the 
council  on  both  fides,  (1.)  That  it  is  not  neceffary  to  prove 
that  the  perfon,  upon  the  petition  of  whom  the  commiflion 


Of  bankruptcy  was  granted,  was  a  creditor  of  the  bankrupt  ; 
becaufe,  upon  view  of  the  ftatutes,  they  do  not  require  that. 
(2.)  That  it  is  not  neceffary  to  prove  that  the  bankrupt  was 
indebted  in  100  1.  though  the  practice  has  been  fo  to  do  ; 
becaufe,  thougli  the  chancellor  frequently,  before  he  grants 
a  commiflion  of  bankruptcy,  requires  fuch  proof,  yet  it  is 
only  matter  of  difcretion  in  him.  Lord  Raym.  724. 
It  was  ruled  by  Holt,  chief-juftice  of  the  King's  Bench,  at 
Nifi  Prius,  at  Guildhall,  upon  evidence  in  atrial,  1.  That, 
if  the  goods  of  A  be  feized  upon  a  fieri  facias  iflued  upon 
a  judgment  obtained  againft  A,  and  after  the  feizure,  A  be- 
comes bankrupt;  this  act  of  bankruptcy,  cannot  affect  the 
goods  levied  in  execution,  as  aforcfaid  ;  but  if  A  was  a 
bankrupt  before  the  feizure,  and  after  the  bankruptcy  the 
fheriff,  upon  a  writ  of  fieri  facias  to  him  directed,  upon  a 
judgment  obtained  againft  A,  feizes  the  goods,  and  fells  them, 
and  a  commiflion  of  bankruptcy  is  granted,  and  the  faid  floods 
afligned  by  the  commiflioners,  the  aflignee  of  the  commiflion- 
ers may  maintain  trover  againft  the  vender  of  the  goods  ;  but 
no  action  will  lie  againft  the  fheriff,  becauie  he  obeved  the 
writ.  2.  If  a  trader  hearing  that  a  writ  of  fieri  facias  was 
iffued  againft  him,  to  the  intent  to  preftfve  his  goods  from 
being  levied  in  execution,  clandeftinely  convevs  them  out  of 
his  houfe,  and  conceals  then)  privately,  tnat  does  not  amount 
to  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  3.  That  a  feizure  of  part  of  the 
goods  in  a  houfe,  by  virtue  of  a  fieri  facias  in  the  name  of 
the  whole,  is  a  good  feizure  of  all.  4.  It  was  refolved  in 
this  cafe,  that  if  the  goods  of  A  are  feized  upon  a  fieri  facias, 
and  fold  to  B  bona  fide  upon  a  valuable  cenfideration,  though 
B  permits  A  to  have  the  goods  in  his  polfeflion,  upon  con- 
dition that  A  fhall  pay  to  B  the  money  as  he  (hall  raife  it 
by  the  fale  of  the  goods,  this  will  not  make  the  execution 
fraudulent  ;  and  in  fuch  cafe,  a  fubfequent  act  of  bankrupt- 
cy by  A  will  not  defeat  the  fale.  But,  though  the  original 
debt  was  juft,  yet,  if  the  execution  was  fraudulent,  viz. 
upon  any  truft  a  fubfequent  act  of  bankruptcy  will  defeat  it. 
Lord  Raym.  724,  5. 

A  plea  of  bankruptcy  at  large  muft  fet  forth  the  petition, 
and  the  debts  owing  to  the  petitioning  creditors.  Lord  Raym. 
1548. 

A  bond  given  by  a  bankrupt  to  leave  his  wife  a  fum  of 
money,  in  cafe  of  furvivorfhip,  is  not  difcharged  by  the 
certificate.     Lord  Raym.  1549. 

Lord  Lanfborough  &c  al'  verfus  Jones. 

Samuel  Jones,  Efq;  borrowed  1500I.  of  Coggs  the  goldfmithj 
on  mortgage,  and  Coggs  owed  about  1 40c  I  10  Jones,  upon 
his  the  faid  Coggs's  notes ;  the  notes  were  payable  to  the  bifhop 
of  Lon.ion,  Hatton  Compton,  and  the  faid  Samuel  Jones,  or 
order,  but  this  was  in  truft  for  the  faid  Samuel  Jones;  and 
the  bifhop,  Hatton  Compton,  and  Samuel  Jones  had  all  in- 
dorfed  the  notes  which  were  in  the  cuftody  or  power  of 
Jones ;  and  Jones  went  to  demand  the  money  of  Coggs, 
who  agreed  to  allow  Jones  5  1.  per  cent,  for  the  money  on 
the  notes,  till  payment. 

Coggs  failed  afterwards  ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  made 
for  the  veiling  the  effects  and  eftate  of  Coggs  in  truftees  (the 
plaintiff,  lord  Lanefborough,  and  others)  who  were  to  act  in 
nature  of  commiflioners  and  trufteesfor  the  creditors  of  Coggs, 
and  they  infifted  that  Jones,  the  mortgager,  fhould  pay  all  the 
mortgage- money,  but  that,  as  to  the  money  due  on  Coggs's 
notes,  Jones  fhould  come  in,  under  the  commiflion  only 
prorata  with  the  reft  of  the  creditors. 

But  decreed  by  lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  with  great  cleamefs, 
that  in  regard  by  the  ftatute  of  4  Ann.  cap.  17.  feet.  1 1.  it 
is  enacted,  that,  v.  here  there  is  mutual  credit  between  a  bank- 
rupt and  another,  enly  the  ballance  fhall  be  paid  :  fo,  in  this 
cafe,  here  was  a  plain  mutual  credit,  viz.  Coggs  gave  credit 
to  Jones  on  the  mortgage,  and  Jones  gave  credit  to  Coggs 
on  his  notes,  and,  therefore,  the  ballance  only  fhould  be  paid, 
and  this  clauie  in  the  ftatute  was  not  to  be  coi  fir  :ed  of  deal- 
ings* in  trade  only,  or  in  cafe  of  mutual  running  accounts  ; 
but  that  it  was  natural  juftice  and  equity,  that,  in  all  cafes  of 
mutual  credit,  only  the  ballance  fhould  be  paid,  and  that  the 
commiflioners  or  truftees,  in  this  act  of  parliament,  fhould  not 
be  in  a  better  condition  than  Coggs  himfelf  would  have  been 
in  ;  that  if,  inftead  of  the  prefent  bill  which  was  to  forclofe 
the  mortgage,  Coggs  himfelf,  before  his  bankruptcy,  had 
brought  fuch  a  bill,  furely  no  more  than  the  ballance  fhould 
have  been  allowed  him;  and  there  was  no  reafon  that  Jones 
fhould  fufferby  the  accident  of  Coggs's  bankruptcy;  neither 
could  the  commiflioners,  or,  if  Coggs  had  been  in  the  cafe  of 
a  common  bankrupt,  could  the  aflignees,  be  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  Coggs  himfelf  would  have  been  in. 
But  if  A  and  B  are  joint  traders,  and  J  S  owes  A  and  B, 
on  their  joint  account  100 1.  and  A  owes  the  faid  J  S 
100  1.  on  his  feparate  account,  J  S  cannot  deduct  fo  much 
as  A's  proportion  of  the  100  I.  comes  to,  out  of  the  joint 
debt ;  for  that  the  copartnerfhip  debts  of  A  and  B  are  to  be 
firft  paid  (2  Vern.  293.  706.)  before  any  of  the  feparate 
debts  ;  bur,  if  there  be  a  furplus  beyond  what  will  pay  the 
partnerlhip  debts,  then  out  of  A's  lhare  of  the  furpius,  J  5 
may  deduct  the  feparate  debt  of  A.     1  Peer  Will,  cafe  84. 
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Miles  verfus  Williams  &  Ux. 

The  wife  dum  Tola  enters  into  a  bond  and  then  marries, 
after  which  the  hufband  becomes  a  bankrupt  ;  this  debt  by 
virtue  of  the  flat.  4  and  5  Ann.  cap.  17.  is  difcharged  by 
fuch  bankruptcy.  1  Peer  Will,  cafe  57. 
In  like  manner  debts  due  to  the  wife  dum  fola,  though  un- 
recovered,  are,  on  the  hufband's  bankruptcy,  afli^nable  by 
the  commiffioners.     ibid. 

Ex  parte  Mackernefs.     On  petition. 

J.  S.  a  weaver,  fold  Mackernefs,  a  mercer,  fome  filk  for 
103  I.  and,  at  the  fame  time,  took  two  notes  from  Macker- 
nefs for  payment  thereof  (fcil.)  one  note  for  50  1.  payable 
at  a  day  lince  paft,  and  another  note  for  53  1.  at  a  day  yet 
to  come. 

Before  the  lad  day  of  payment  incurred,  J.  S.  took  out  a 
commiffon  of  bankruptcy  againft  Mackernefs,  who  was 
really  a  bankrupt,  but  petitioned  to  fet  the  commiffion  afide, 
as  irregularly  taken  out,  it  being  taken  out  at  the  fingle  pe- 
tition of  J.  S.  to  whom  only  50  1.  and  not  103  1.  was  then 
due;  and  the  ftatute  5  Ann.  cap.  22.  requires,  that,  if  a 
fing-Je  creditor  fues  out  a  commiffion,  a  debt  of  100I.  muft 
be  due  to  him  ;  if  two  creditors  fue  it  out,  there  muft  be 
150  I.  due  to  them  ;  if  three,  or  more,  there  muft  be  200  1. 
or  moie,  due  to  them. 

Whereupon  the  lord  Chancellor  fuperfeded  the  commiffion, 
as  irregular.     1  Peer  Will,  cafe  58  *. 

*  See  the  ftatute  of  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  31.  whereby  fuch  creditors 
by  note,  or  bond,  payable  at  a  future  day,  are  admitted  to 
prove  their  notes,  &c.  and  are  intitled  to  a  proportionable 
part  of  the  bankrupt's  eftate,  though  they  muft  not  join  in 
fuing  forth  the  commiffion  till  fuch  their  debts  become  pay- 
able. However,  by  the  5U1  of  his  late  majefty,  perfons  hav- 
ing bills,  bonds,  or  notes,  payable  at  a  future  day,  may  join 
in  petitioning  for  the  commiilions. 

So  creditors  by  bond,  before  day  of  payment  cannot  take  out 
a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy,  nor  ought  any  proceeding  to  be 
had  upon  fuch  commiffion.  Peer  Will,  cafe  178. 
A  bankrupt,  though  in  poffeffion,  yet,  if  impowered  todif- 
poie  of  goods  in  truft  for  another,  they  are  not  liable  to  the 
bankruptcy,  either  in  law  or  equity.  Copeman  ver.  Gal- 
lant   1  Peer  Will,  cafe  81. 

An  hufband,  before  he  has  received  his  wife's  fortune,  be- 
comes a  bankrupt,  the  affignees  fhall  not  receive  it  without 
making  fome  provifion  for  the  wife.  1  Peer  Will,  cafe  100. 
Jacobfon  &  al'  verfus  Williams. 

Though  a  creditor  comes  into  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy, 
and  proves  his  debt,  and  is  prevailed  on  to  be  an  affignee 
(being  informed  that  otherwife  he  fhould  lofe  his  debt;) 
yet,  if  the  bankrupt  has  no  eftate,  the  creditor  may  take  the 
bankrupt  in  execution,  if  he  will  wave  any  benefit  of  the 
ftatute.     i  Peer  Will,  cafe  163. 

The  reafon  of  a  creditor's  coming  in  under  a  commiffion  of 
bankruptcy,  and  proving  his  debts,  may  be  to  oppofe  the 
bankrupt's  being  difcharged.     Ibid. 

No  election,  in  cafe  of  a  creditor's  coming  in  under  the 
commiffion,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  bankrupt's  effeds,  if  no 
SffeeV.     Ibid. 

Argument  of  fraud,  if  the  commiffion  be  fued  out  by  the 
bankrupt's  father,  in  order  todifcharge  the  bankrupt.  Ibid. 
A  bankrupt's  wife  cannot  be  examined  againft  her  hufband, 
to  prove  his  bankruptcy  ;  though  by  the  ftatute  of  21  Jac.  I, 
flic  be  made  examinable  touching  the  difcovery  of  her  huf- 
band's effects.  I  Peer  Wili.  cafe  178, 
A  bankrupt  himfelf,  by  fiat.  5  Geo.  I.  may  be  examined 
touching  his  own  bankruptcy.     Ibid. 

If  one  of  the  reafons  for  the  commitment  be  illegal,  and  the 
party  to  continue  in  cuftody  till  the  thing  fo  illegally  required 
of  him  be  done,  the  whole  commitment  is  naught.  Ibid. 
The  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  who  come  into  the  commiffion, 
fh;ill  not  imprifon  the  bankrupt  for  not  paying  the  debt.  Ibi<l. 
A  creditor  petitions  againft  the  allowance  of  a  bankrupt's 
certificate,  upon  which  the  bankrupt  gives  him  a  bond  for 
payment  of  his  whole  debt,  in  confideration  of  withdrawing 
his  petition  ;  equity  will  not  relieve  againft  this  bond.  1  Peer 
Will,  cafe  181.     Lewes  verfus  Chafe. 

A  trader  feized  of  lands  in  fee  gives  judgment  to  B,  and 
then  fells  the  land  to  C,  and  afterwards  becomes  a  bankrupt  ; 
though  the  juilgmcnt-creditor  cannot  come  in  for  more  than 
his  proportion  with  the  bankrupt's  creditors,  whether  he  may 
not  extend  the  lands  in  C,  the  purchafer's  hand,  C  having 
purchafed  before  the  bankruptcy,  and  this  not  prejudicing 
the  creditors.  So  if  A,  the  trader,  gives  judgment  to  B, 
and  articles  for  a  valuable  confideration  to  fell  C,  and 
then  becomes  a  bankrupt,  it  fecms  the  judgment  fhall  bind 
the  lands  in  the  hands  of  C,  who  articled  to  buy  them  ;  but, 
whatever  money  the  purchafcr  was  to  pay  the  bankrupt,  the 
fame  fhall  be  liable  to  the  bankruptcy.  1  Peer  Will,  cak  21  y. 
Oltbar  verfus  Fletcher  and  the  duke  of  Kent. 
A  bankrupt,  before  his  bankruptcy,  gave  a  note  to  A  for 
1  I.  payable  to  order.  B  buys  in  the  note  for  50  1.  yet  B 
h  a  legal  creditor  for  100  1.  and  may  fue  out  a  commiffion 


againft  the  bankrupt ;  fecusof  an  affignee  of  a  bond,  he  not 
being  the  legal  creditor,  or  if  the  indorfement  were  after  the 
bankruptcy.  1  Peer  Will,  cafe  229.  Ex  parte  Lee. 
Where  a  bankrupt,  after  a  certificate  allowed,  is  fued  for  a 
debt  due  before  his  bankruptcy,  the  court,  on  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe,  will  relieve,  though  it  will  not  relieve  on 
a  matter  purely  of  mif-pleading.  2PeerWill.  cafe  13.  Black- 
hall  verfus  Combs,  upon  an  appeal  from  a  decree  at  the  Rolls. 
A  draws  a  bill  payable  to  B  on  C  in  Holland,  for  100 1.  C 
accepts  the  fame  ;  afterwards  A  and  C  become  bankrupts, 
and  B  receives  40  1.  of  the  bill  out  of  C's  effeds  ;  after  which 
he  would  come  in  as  a  creditor  for  the  whole  tool,  out  of 
A's  effeds  :  B  permitted  to  come  in  as  a  creditor  for  60  1. 
and  the  mafter  directed  to  fee  whether  the  other  40 1.  was 
paid  out  of  A's  effects  in  C's  hands,  or  out  of  C's  own  ef- 
fects ;  if  the  latter,  then  C  is  a  creditor  for  this  40 1.  alfo; 
but,  if  out  of  A's  effects,  then  40  1.  of  the  100 1.  is  paid  off. 
2  Peer  Will,  cafe  2t.  Ex  parte  Ryfwicke. 
Buying  and  felling  ftock  will  not  make  one  a  bankrupt. 
2  Peer  Will,  cafe  86.  pleadings.  Colt  verfus  Netterville. 
One  devifes  lands  in  fee  to  his  daughter,  being  a  feme  covert 
for  her  feparate  ufe,  without  appointing  any  truftees,  the 
hufband  is  a  tradefman,  and  becomes  a  bankrupt,  yet  the 
devifed  premiffes  are  not  fubject  to  the  bankruptcy,  2  Peer 
Will,  cafe  91.     Btnnet  verfus  Davis. 

A  creditor  coming  in  under  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy, 
though  only  to  prove  his  debt,  and  oppofe  the  bankrupt's 
obtaining  his  certificate,  yet  he  fhall  not  fue  the  bankrupt 
at  law,  unlefs  he  will  wave  all  benefit  of  the  commiffion  ; 
not  only  as  to  the  dividends,  but  as  to  his  voting  againft  the 
bankrupt's  gaining  his  certificate.  2  Peer  Will,  cafe  123. 
Anonymous. 

A  trader  contracted  with  the  Eaft-India  company,  at  one  of 
their  fales,  for  the  purchafe  of  a  parcel  of  Eaft  India  goods, 
to  be  paid  for  at  a  luture  day,  and,  before  the  day  of  pay- 
ment, became  a  bankrupt. 

Lord  Chancellor :  Formerly,  in  cafe  a  trader  contracted  a 
debt  payable  at  a  future  day,  and  afterwards  (but  before  the 
day  of  payment)  became  a  bankrupt,  this  not  being  a  debt 
until  after  the  bankruptcy,  at  which  time  the  bankrupt 
could  not  do  any  act  to  alien  or  leffen  his  eftate,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  creditors,  fuch  contract  was  held  void,  and  the 
creditor  not  allowed  to  come  in  for  a  fatisfaction  under  the 
commiffion. 

And  in  fome  cafes  it  was  thought  hard,  that  if  one,  on  the 
buying  of  goods,  or  for  other  valuable  confiderations,  fhould 
give  a  note  under  his  hand,  payable  at  a  future  day,  and  ac- 
tually had  the  goods  delivered  to  him,  or  the  money  lent  him, 
and  before  the  day  of  payment,  the  debtor  fhould  become  a 
bankrupt,  that  in  this  cafe  the  creditor  could  not  come  in 
under  the  commiffion  with  the  reft  of  the  creditors  ;  where- 
fore, for  the  remedy  of  this,  the  ftatute  of  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  31. 
was  made.  But  the  prefent  cafe  is  not  within  the  ftatute, 
becaufe  the  goods  were  not  delivered,  nor  was  the  contract 
figned  by  the  party  *. 

*  See  the  ftatute,  in  which  there  are  no  exprefs  words  to  this 
purpofe. 

At  this  day,  if  a  bond  or  note  be  given  by  a  trader  upon  a 
contingency,  and  before  it  happens,  the  trader  becomes  a 
bankrupt,  and  then  the  contingency  happens,  this  is  not 
within  the  act,  neither  fhall  the  debt  arifing  t  after  the 
bankruptcy  be  fatisfied  under  the  commiffion. 

■f  But,  if  the  contingency  happens  before  the  bankrupt's  eftate 
be  fully  diftributed,  fuch  creditors  fhall  come  in  pro  rata. 

A  gives  a  promiffary  note  for  200 1.  payable  to  B,  or  order. 
B  indorfes  it  to  C,  who  indorfes  it  to  D.  A,  B,  and  C 
become  bankrupts,  and  D  receives  five  fhillings  in  the  pound, 
on  a  dividend  made  by  the  affignees  againft  A.  D  fhall  come 
in  as  creditor  for  150  I.  only,  out  of  B's  effects,  and,  if  L> 
paid  contribution-money  fet  more  than  150 1.  it  fhall  be  re-  ■ 
turned.  2  Peer  Will,  cafe  129.  Ex  parte  Lefevre. 
A  goldfmith,  after  fhutting  up  his  fhop,  being  greatly  in 
debt,  configned  his  ftock  in  the  wine  trade,  in  which  he  was 
concerned,  to  J  S,  being  a  particular  creditor,  and,  to  fe- 
cure  his  debt,  without  the  knowledge  of  j  S,  becomes  a 
bankrupt  the  very  next  day  ;  J  S  brings  a  bill,  to  have  the 
benefit  of  this  aflignment,  and  decreed  for  him.  2  Peer  Will, 
cafe  137.     Small  verfus  Oudley  &  al'. 

No  fuch  thing  as  an  equitable  bankrupt,  but  it  muft  be  a 
legal  one.     Ibid, 

There  may  be  reafon  to  prefer  one  creditor  to  another.  Ibid. 
The  time  when  the  aflignment  was  made  is  not  material,  fo 
as  it  be  before  the  bankruptcy,  but  the  juftnefs  of  the  debt 
is  material.     Ibid. 

No  objection,  that  the  aflignment  was  made  by  the  trader 
without  notice  to  the  party,  for  this  fhews  it  was  done  with- 
out the  creditor's  importunity.      Ibid. 

But,  if  the  aflignment  be  of  the  bankrupt's  whole  eftate  to 
prefer  any  creditor,   this  feems  to  be  void.      Ibid. 
A  trader,  on  marriage,  gives  a  bond  to  a  truftee  to  fecure 
I  cool,  to  the  wife,  if  fhe  furvive  hitn;  the  trader  becomes 
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\  bankrupt ;  this  debt  fhall  not  be  allowed,  nor  any  rcfefva- 
tion  made  for  it^  nor  fhall  it  (top  the  diftribution,  in  regard 
it  may  never  be  a  debt ;  with  the  fame  reafon  an  obligee  in 
a  bottomry-bond  fhall  not,  before  the  return  of  the  (hip, 
come  in  under  a  commiflion  of  bankruptcy  ;  but  in  either  of 
thefe  cafes,  if  the  contingency  happens  before  the  bankrupt's 
eftate  be  juftly  diftributed,  fuch  creditor  fhall  come  in  for 
his  proportion.  2  Peer  Will,  cafe  159.  Ex  parte  Cafwell, 
ex  parte  Cazalet,  ex  parte  Bateman. 

But,  in  the  cafe  abovementioned  of  the  bond,  the  obligee,  if 
he  declares  upon  his  bond  only,  will  be  barred  ;  fecus,  if  he 
fets  forth  in  the  declaration  as  well  the  condition  as  the  bond, 
Ibid.  Two  joint  traders  becoming  bankrupts,  firft  there  is  a 
joint  commiflion  taken  out,  and  commiffioners  affign,  after- 
wards feparate  commiffions  and  affignments  made  under  them; 
the  court  held,  that  the  affignment  of  the  commiffioners  un- 
der the  firft  commiflion  conveyed  away  all  the  bankrupts 
eftate,  both  joint  and  fevcral  ;  and,  confequently,  that  the 
conveyance  under  the  feparate  commiflion  was  void.  2  Peer 
Will,  cafe  160.     Ex  parte  Cook. 

It  is  a  refolution  of  convenience,  that,  in  cafe  of  joint  traders 
becoming  bankrupts,  the  joint- creditors  fhall  befiift  paid  out 
of  the  partnerfhip  effects,  and  the  feparate  creditors  out  of 
the  feparate  effects  ;  and  if  any  furplus  of  the  partnerfhip- 
effects,  after  all  the  partnerfhip-debts  are  paid,  the  feparate 
creditors  to  come  in,  and  fo  vice  verfa,  the  partnerfhip  cre- 
ditors to  come  in  on  a  furplus  of  the  feparate  eftate.  Ibid. 
Two  joint  traders  becoming  bankrupts,  firft  there  was  a  joint 
commifTion,  and  the  commiffioners  affign  ;  afterwards  fepa- 
rate commiffions  and  alignments  under  them  :  the  court 
held  that  the  affignment  under  the  firft  commiflion  conveyed 
all  the  bankrupt's  eftate,  both  joint  and  feveral,  and,  con- 
fequently, that  the  conveyance  under  the  feparate  commiflion 
was  void.    Ibid. 

One  fues  out  a  commiflion  of  bankruptcy,  and  for  fix 
months,  keeps  it,  without  doing  any  thing  upon  it  ;  the 
court  for  this  reafon  only,  fupcrfeded  the  commiflion,  though 
it  was  executed,  and  the  trader  found  a  bankrupt  before  any 
application  to  fuperfede  it.  2  Peer  Will,  cafe  177.  Ex  parte 
Pulefton. 

An  affignee  under  a  commiflion  of  bankruptcy  dies  very 
much  indebted  by  bond,  &c.  and  the  creditors  of  the  bank- 
rupt petitioned  that  the  adminiftrators  of  the  affignee  might 
account  before  the  commiffioners,  he  having  fome  of  the  bank- 
rupt's effects  in  fpecie  in  his  hands;  but  the  adminiftrator 
denying  it  upon  oath,  and  fwearingthat  thefe  were  debts  by 
Speciality  beyond  the  aflets,  the  court  thought  this  proper  for 
a  bill,  and  not  for  a  fummary  way  of  accounting  before  com- 
miffioners. 2  Peer  Will,  cafe  178.  Ex  parte  Markland. 
On  a  joint  commiflion  agrriiil  two  partners  bankrupts,  the 
feparate  creditors,  though  they  have  taken  out  feparate  com- 
miffions, fhall  yet  be  at  liberty  to  come  in  to  oppofe  the 
allowing  of  the  certificate.  3  Peer  Will,  cafe  7.  Horflcy's 
Cafe.  Where  two  partners  are  bankrupts,  and  a  joint  com- 
miflion is  taker,  out  againft  them,  if  they  obtain  an  allow- 
ance of  their  certificate  ;  this  will  bar  as  well  their  feparate 
as  their  joint  creditors.    Ibid. 

So  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  two  partners,  and  one  of 
them  becomes   a  bankrupt,  and  on  a  feparate  commiflion 
being  fued  out  againft  him,  his  certificate  is  allowed,  this 
does  not  only  difcharge  the  bankrupt  of  what  he  owed  fepa- 
rately,  but  alfoof  what  he  owed  jointly,  and  on  the  partner- 
ship account :  becaufe,  by  the  act  of  parliament,  the  bankrupt, 
upon  making  a  full  difcovery,  and  obtaining  his  certificate, 
is  to  be  difcharged  of  all  his  debts.     Now  the  debts  he  owes 
jointly  with  another,  are  equally  his  debts  as  what  he  owes 
on  his  feparate  account;  confequently  he  is  to  be  difcharged 
of  both  his  joint  and  feparate  debts;    and  fo  it  has  been 
determined  by  the  judges  of  B.  R.  by  the  lord  chancellor 
Parker,  ex  parte  Yale,  3  July,   1721.     Ibid. 
On  a  joint  commiflion,  the  joint  creditors  are  firft  to  come 
in  on  the  partnerfhip  effects,  and,  if  there  remains  a  furplus, 
then  the  fepar2te  creditors  are  to  be  admitted.    Ibid. 
A  contingent  intereft,  or  poffibility  in  a  bankrupt,  affign- 
able  by  the  commiffioners.     Devife  to  fuch  of  the  children 
of  A  as  fhall  be  living  at  his  death  ;  A  has  iflue  B,  who, 
becoming  a  bankrupt,  gets  his  certificate  allowed  ;    after 
which  A  dies  ;  this  contingent  intereft  is  liable  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy, forafmuch  as  the  fon,  in  the  father's  life-time,  might 
have  releafcd  it.     3  Peer  Will,  cafe  30.     Higden  &  1'  verfus 
"Williamfon. 

Though  the  affignee  of  the  effects  of  a  bankrupt  claims  un- 
der the  act  of  parliament,  yet,  as  the  ftatute  of  limitations 
might  be  pleaded  againft  the  bankrupt,  by  the  fame  reafon 
it  is  pleadable  againft  fuch  affignee.  3  Peer  Will,  cafe  33. 
South-Sea  company  verfus  Weymondfell. 
One  not  in  debt,  nor  then  a  trader,  makes  a  voluntary  fet- 
tlement  on  a  child,  and  afterward  becomes  a  trader  and  a 
bankrupt  ;  this  fettlement  not  liable  to  the  bankruptcy, 
3  Peer  Will,  cafe  75,  Lilly  verfus  Ofborn. 
If  A  and  B  are  bound  in  a  bond  jointly  and  feverally  to  J  S, 
he  may  elect  to  fue  them  jointly  or  feverally  ;  but,  if  he  fues 
them  jointly,  he  cannot  fue  them  feverally,  for  the  pendency 
of  the  one  fuit  may  be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  the  other : 
-    Vol.  I. 


by  the  fame  reafon,  if  A  and  B,  joint  taders,  become  bank- 
rupts, and  there  are  joint  and  feparate  commiffions  taken  out 
againft  them,  and  A  and  B,  before  the  bankruptcy,  become 
jointly  and  feverally  bound  to  JS;  JSmaychufe  under  which 
commiflion  he  will  come,  but  mail  not  come  under  beta. 
3  Peer  Will,  cafe  113.  Ex  parte  Rowland  (on. 
If  three  are  bound  jointly  and  feverally,  the  obligee  cannot 
fue  two  of  them  jointly,  for  this  is  fuing  them  neither  jointly 
nor  feverally.     Roll.  Abr.  148. 

If  two  joint  traders  owe  a  partnerfhip-debt,  and  one  of  the 
partners  gives  a  bond  as  a  collateral  fecurity,  for  payment  of 
this  debt;  here  the  joint  debt  may  be  fued  for  by  the  part- 
nerfhip creditors,  who  may  likewife  fue  for  the  bond  given 
by  one  of  the  traders.  3  Peer  Will,  cafe  113.  Ex  parte 
Rowlandfon. 

A  fhoemaker  is  allowed  to  be  within  13  Eliz.  rap.  7.  he 
living  by  his  credit,  in  buying  leather,  and  Idling  it  wrought, 
Cro.  Eliz.  268.  Cro.  Jac.  584.  Cro.  Car.  31.  3  Mod.  330. 
A  weaver  and  dyer  are  within  the  ftatute,  lor  they  get  their 
living  by  buying  and  felling.  Cro.  Jac.  584. 
If  one  covenant  with  the  king  to  victual  the  fleet  at  a  certain 
rate,  and  for  that  ufe  buys  a  great  quantity  of  provilion,  ice. 
though  with  the  furplus  he  victuals  merctv.n's,  this  will  not 
make  him  a  trader  within  the  act,  it  being  one  act  only,  and 
not  a  continued  trading.  1  Vent.  270.  2  S.iow.  270.  Sir 
Thomas  Littleton's  cafe. 

A  carpenter  that  fells  wrought  timber  feems  to  be  within  the 
ftatute.      3  Mod.  155. 

The  buying  part  of  a  fhip  makes  no  tradin?,  it  beineno  buy- 
ing or  felling  within  the  ftatute,   but  the  parties  in  carriage 

for  himlelf  is  an  evidence  of  trade  and  merchandizing If  a 

man  repairs  a  (hip,  on  the  credit  of  the  bottom,  and  takes 
a  fhare  therein  for  debt,  and  cmplov,  the  fhip  in  carriage,  it 
has  been  held,  as  this  is  compullory,  only  to  obtain  his  debt 
and  not  the  way  the  party  hath  pur  himfelf  in  >o  e;  his  live- 
lihood, that  this  fhall  not  be  t2ken  as  an  evidenced  trading 
t  Sid.  41 1.  1  Vent.  29.  2  Show.  268.  2  Keb.  487. 
A  man's  buying  and  felling  do  not  bring  a  man  within  the 
ftatutes,  they  intending  fuch  as  gain  the  greateft  part  of  their 
living  thereby.— A  farmer  bought  and  fold  cattle;  it  was 
adjudged  that  he  was  not  a  bankrupt,  becaufe  he  only  fella 
the  profits  railed  from  the  land.  Maieh  35.  Cro.  Tac  caq 
1  Dan.  Abr.  687.  *     '  ^' 

If  a  man  contract  a  debt,  while  a  trader,  and  leaves  off,  and 
lives  on  his  eftate,  and  afterwards  ablco:ids  for  this  debt  he 
is  a  bankrupt,  he  living  by  his  trade,  when  the  debt  was 
contracted. — Bur,  if  a  merchant  leaves  off  his  trade  and 
alter  contracts  debts,  and  then  fells  off  the  furplufaoe  of  his 
goods,  but  hath  no  trading  correfpondence,  he  is  no  bank- 
rupt. Palm.  325.  1  Vent.  5.  3  Lev.  17.  i  Sid.  411. 
Sit  Robert  Cotton's  cafe.  But  where  the  fame  cafe  comes 
on  again,  the  court  held  that  he  was  a  bankrupt,  otherwfe 
the  mifchief  would  be  great;  for  men  cannot  take  notice 
when  another  withdraws  his  trade.  1  Vem,  166. 
The  trader  gives  over  trade,  and  then  contrads  debts,  and 
goes  into  trade  again  on  a  new  flock,  on  the  petition  of  fuch 
intermediate  creditors  he  cannot  be  made  a  bankrupt,  he  not 
being  trufted  on  the  credit  of  his  trade.  1  Sid.  411.  2  Show. 
268.  1  Vent.  5.— But,  if  fuch  a  perfon  leaves  goods  in  the 
hands  of  another,  to  be  dilpofed  of,  and  is  partner  with  him 
in  the  lofs  or  gain,  he  may  be  a  bankrupt,  he  carrying  on 
trade  by  proxy,  Palm.  325.— But  having  a  joint  ftotk  does 
not  make  a  bankrupt,  without  proof  of  difpofal  thereof;  for 
otherwife  no  commerce  is  driven.  3  Keb.  4157. 
The  trader  becomes  fecurity  for  another  ;  he  is  a  bankruot 
within  tne  ftatute,  becaufe  he  is  trufted  on  the  reputation  of 
his  flock  and  dealing,  as  well  where  he  is  fecurity,  as  where 
he  contracts  for  his  own  debts.  Palm.  325. 
If  a  man  keeps  his  houfe  for  a  long  time,  this  does  not  make 
him  a  bankrupt;  but  if  he  conceal  himfelf  within  his  houfe 
but  for  a  day  or  hour,  to  delay  or  defraud  his  creditors  he 
is  a  bankrupt.      Palm.  325. 

It  there  be  a  procefs  out  againft  a  merchant,  and  he  keeps 
houfe  to  prevent  arreft,  and  after  goes  out  to  market  and 
other  places,  but,  hearing  of  a  new  procefs,  keeps  houfe 
again,  and  after  goes  out  again  at  large,  he  is  no  bankrupt; 
the  act  of  bankruptcy  being  purged  by  his  going  abroad! 
Cro.  Eliz.  13.  Godb.  25.  1  Lev.  "13.  2  Sid.  177.  & 
If  A  commits  a  plain  act  of  bankruptcy,  as  keeping  houfe, 
&cc.  though  he  after  goes  abroad,  and  is  a  great  deTler,  yet 
that  will  not  purge  the  firft  act  of  bankruptcy  ;  but,  if  the 
act  was  doubtful,  then  going  abroad  and  dealing  explains 
the  intent  of  the  firft  act,  and  that  it  was  not  dnne"to  defraud 
creditors,  and  keep  out  of  the  way. — If,  after  the  act  cf 
bankruptcy,  he  pays  off  or  compounds  with  his  creditors,  he 
is  become  a  new  man. 

If  a  man  permit  himfelf  to  be  outlawed,  to  defraud  his 
creditors,  it  is  a  caufe  of  bankruptcy  :  fo  that,  on  a  fpecial 
verdict,  if  a  jury  find  that  he  was  outlawed,  and  do  not  find 
that  it  was  to  defraud  his  creditors,  that  will  not  make  him 
a  bankrupt.  1  Keb.  11.  Bradford's  cafe. 
A  commiflion  of  bankruptcy  muft  be  granted  by  my  lord- 
chancellor,  lord-keeper,  or  commiflioner  cf  the  great  lea!, 
on  application  cf  creditors.     2  Chan.  Ca,  190. 
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The  power  of  commiffioners  of  bankrupts  is,  by  virtue  of  the 
fcveral  ads  of  parliament,  which  ought  to  be  purfued,  as 
they  are  fubjedt  to  the  action  of  the  party  grieved,  for  he 
hath  no  other  remedy.  4  Inft.  277. — But  if,  in  their  pro- 
ceedings they  commit  fome  miftake,  which  appears  to  be 
only  an  error  of  iheir  judgment,  they  fhall  not  be  liable  to 
an  action.     Comb.  391. 

Though  on  examining  of  perfons  according  to  13  Eliz.cap.  7. 
by  commiffioners,  yet  a  bill  for  the  difcovery  of  the  fame 
matters  may  be  filed  againft  them  in  Chancery.  2  Chan. 
Ca.  73. — They  muft  difclofe  and  anfwer  directly  to  the 
queftions  put.      1  Vent.  324. 

A  was  fummoneJ  before  commiffioners  of  bankrupts,  and 
the  queftions  alked  him  were,  ( 1.)  To  give  an  account  of  all 
matters  which  he  knew  concerning  the  bankrupt's  eftate. 
(2.)  When,  and  in  what  manner,  did  he  aid  the  bankrupt  in 
carrying  away  his  effects,  or  in  embezzling  or  concealing  the 
fame;  to  which  he  refufed  to  anfwer,  becaufe  the  firft  was 
too  general,  and  the  fecond  tended  to  accufe  himfelf,  and 
bring  him  within  the  13  Eliz.  cap.  7.  which  gave  a  penalty 
of  double  the  value  of  the  goods,  againft  him  who  conceals 
them ;  for  which  refufal  the  commiffioners  committed  him ; 
and  their  warrant  of  commitment  concluded,  that  he  fhould 
be  committed  until  he  conform  to  the  authority  of  the  com- 
miffioners. On  habeas  corpus  brought  by  A  againft  B.  R. 
the  court  inclined  that  a  wi:nefs  was  not  to  pay  univerfal 
obedience  to  all  queftions  afked  him  by  the  commiffioners; 
nor  was  he  to  anfwer  any  thing  which  tended  to  accufe  him- 
felf ;  but  for  the  conclusion  of  the  warrant  of  commitment, 
they  held  clearly  that  he  fhould  be  difcharged  ;  for  the  adt 
directs,  that  he  fhall  remain  without  bail  until  he  fubmit  to 
the  commiffioners  to  be  examined  ;  which  being  a  particular 
authority  and  in  reftraint  of  liberty,  ought  to  be  conftrued 
ftridlly,  and  the  very  words  of  the  ftatute  purfued.  5  Mod. 
390.  Bray's  cafe.  Com.  308,  309.  S.  C.  1  Salk.  390,  391. 
S.  C. 

Creditors,  upon  what  fecurity  foever  they  be,  come  in  all 
equal,  unlefs  fuch  as  have  obtained  adtual  execution  before 
the  bankruptcy,  or  had  taken  pledges  for  their  juft  debts; 
and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  from  the  adt  of  bankruptcy  all  the 
bankrupt's  eftate  is   vefted  in   the  commiffioners,  who  are 
elrablifhed  as  courts  of  juftice  touching  the  bankrupt's  eftate, 
and  before  whom  the  creditors  muft  authenticate  their  debts, 
in  order  to  receive  their  dividends;   and  therefore,  they  muft 
equally  admit  all  perfons  to  make  proof  of  their  debts;  but 
fuch  as  have  pawns  or  mortgages  have  a  property  in  the  thing 
fo  pledged,  precedent  to  the  tranflation  of  the  property  to 
the  commiffioners;  in  which  cafe  they  have  only  an  equity 
of  redemption,  and  are  in  no  better  condition  than  the  bank- 
rupt himfelf;  that  the  bankrupt,  before  the  affignment  of  the 
commiffioners,  has  fuch  a  property  as  will  maintain  an  action 
for  the  recovery  of  the  goods.      1  Salk.  108. 
If  a  man  commits  an  adl  of  bankruptcy,  and  after  continues 
in  polleffion  of  his  lands  for  four  years,   and  then  fells,  and 
after  commits  another  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  two  years  after 
a  commiffion  is  taken  out,  &c.  this  fale  fhall  ftand,  for  the 
adl  of  bankruptcy  by  which  the  fale  is  to  be  avoided  muft  be 
done  within  five  years  before  the  commiffion  fued  out.  3  Lev. 
13,  14.   1  Kcb.  11,  12,  722.   2  Sid.  69,  114,  176. 
If  A,  having  committed  an  adt  of  bankruptcy,  keeps  on  his 
trade,  and  four  years  after  binds  his  fori  apprentice  with  a 
goldfmith,  and  pays  with  him  120  1.  and  two  years  after  a 
commiffion  is  taken  out  againft  A,  this  money  is  not  affign- 
able  by  the  commiffioners,   being  paid  fo   long  before  the 
commiffion,  and  without  fraud.     3  Lev.  50.  Skin.  22. 
If  a  man  purchafes  a  copyhold  to  himfelf  and  wife  for  life, 
remainder  to  his  fon  and  his  heirs,  and  two  years  after  he 
becomes  a  trader,  and  four  years   after   a  bankrupt,  there 
being  no  fraud  in  this  cafe,  nor  any  intent  to  deceive  cre- 
ditors, the  intcreft  of  the  wife  and  heir  of  the  bankrupt  can- 
not be  defeated  by  this  adt  of  bankruptcy.     Cro.  Car.  550. 
Grifp.  &  Part.     1  Jones  338,  439.   March  37. 
If  the  father  conveys  to  his  children,  to  fecure  them  money 
given  by  their  grandfather,  if  it  can  be  proved  the  father  had 
effedts  of  the  grandfather's  in  his  hands  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  deed,  it  fhall  not  be  avoided.     1  Mod.  76. 
But,  if  there  be  no  confideration,  a  fettlement  on  his  wife 
and  children  fhall  be  conftrued  a  fettlement  on  himfelf;  and 
fuch  an  intereft  vefts  in  the  affignees.     Style  289.     An  ob- 
ligation taken  in  the  name  of  another,  to  the  ufe  of  a  bank- 
rupt, is  fuch  an  intereft  in  the  bankrupt,  that  the  commif- 
fioneis  may  affign  it,  and  after  fuch  affignment  the  obligee 
cannot  rcleafe  it.     Palm.  505. 

A  man  devifes  his  lands,  which  were  in  mortgage,  to  be  fold, 
and  the  fu;  plus  of  the  money  to  be  paid  his  daughter,  who 
married  one  that  foon  became  a  bankrupt,  and  the  commif- 
fioners affigncd  this  intereft  of  his  wife's;  the  hufband  died, 
and  the  affignees  brought  their  bill  againft  the  wife  and  truf- 
tecs,  to  have  the  land  fold,  and  the  furplus  of  the  money 
paid  them  ;  but  the  court  would  not  affift  in  ftripping  the 
wife  (who  was  wholly  unprovided  for)  of  this  intereft,  but 
difmified  the  bill.     Abr.  Eq.  54 

A  puts  out  1000  1.  at  intereft  to  the  Eaft-India  company, 
and  takes  bond  for  it  in  the  name  of  J.  S.  his  wife's  rela- 


tion ;  A  becomes  a  bankrupt ;  J.  S.  is  fummoned  before  the 
commiffioneis,  but  before  examination,  he  tells  us  the  Eaft- 
India  company  that  the  money  was  not  his,  but  that  they 
fhould  pay  it  to  the  perfon  who  brought  the  bond  :  A's  wife 
brings  the  bond,  and  has  the  money  paid  her;  equity  will 
not  relieve  againft  it.  Preced.  Chan.  18. 
A  legacy  of  1000  1-  was  given  to  one  after  the  death  of  her 
mother,  when  fhe  fhould  attain  the  age  of  21  years,  and  the 
defendant  was  appointed  truftee  for  the  raifing  and  payment 
thereof  out  of  certain  lands ;  the  legatee  was  drawn  to  marry 
one  who  foon  proved  a  bankrupt,  and  the  commiffioners  affien- 
ed  his  effedts,  and  gave  him  a  certificate  of  his  conformity.— 
The  affignees  brought  a  bill  againft  the  truftees  for  ioool. 
who  infilled  that  the  affignees  could  be  in  no  better  condition 
than  the  hufband  ;  and  that,  if  he  were  plaintiff,  he  could 
not  prevail  without  making  a  fuitable  provifion  on  his  wife- 
that  this  legacy  being  a  double  contingency,  viz.  of  the  death 
of  the  mother,  and  the  legatee's  arriving  at  the  age  of  21 
years,  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy,  was  not  fuch  an  intereft 
as  could  be  affigned  ;  and  the  court  held  that,  though  both 
contingencies  have  fince  happened,  yet  thefe  being  fince  the 
affignment  of  the  bankrupt's  eftate,  and,  fince  obtaining  his 
certificate,  he  was  now  difcharged  as  a  bankrupt ;  and  this 
portion  could  not  pafs  without  a  new  affignment,  which  the 
commiffioners  could  not  make,  their  commiffion  being  de- 
termined ;  and  fo  difmified  the  bill.  Ca.  in  Eq.  Ab.  54. 
If  a  fieri  facias  is  taken  out,  and  indorfed  according  to  the 
ftatutes,  and  delivered  to  the  fheriff,  and  after,  the  fame  day, 
the  defendant  becomes  a  bankrupt,  and  the  fheriff  levies 
400 1.  of  the  goods  of  the  defendant,  and  pays  it  to  the 
plaintiff,  yet  the  commiffioners  may  affign  thefe  goods  not- 
withftanding,  &c.  for,  by  the  delivery  of  the  writ  to  the 
fheriff,  the  goods  are  bound  in  no  other  manner  than  before 
the  ftatute  they  were  bound  from  the  tefts  of  the  writ  •  and 
by  the  delivery  of  the  writ  the  execution  is  not  ferved  or 
executed.  Lev.  67,  191,  192.  1  Keb.  930,  932.  1  Sid. 
271.     Cro.  Eliz.  174. 

Though  the  bankrupt's  eftate  is  transferred  to  the  affignees, 
yet  muft  they  purfue  the  fame  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  it 
as  the  bankrupt  himfelf;  therefore,  if  a  debt  upon  a  fimple 
contradt  due  to  the  bankrupt  is  affigned,  an  action  of  debt  will 
not  lie  againft  the  executor  of  the  debtor,  but  the  affignee  muft 
bring  his  adtion  on  the  cafe.  Cro.  Car.  187.  1  Jones  223. 
The  plaintiff  declares  upon  an  affumpfit  for  43 1.  1  s.  and  fets 
forth  an  affignment  of  the  debts  of  the  bankrupt,  mentionat' 
in  quadam  fchedula  continen'  praedict'  fummam  43  1.  1  s. 
and  the  jury  find  he  was  indebted  only  41  1.  1  s.  which  he 
promifed,  &c.  and  that  the  commiffioners  affigned  debita 
praed'  in  quadam  fchedula  continen'  praed'  fummam  43  I.  1  s. 
and,  if  this  is  the  fame  promife,  concludes  for  the  plaintiff. 
Allen  28,  22.  Style  62.  S.  C.  Raym.  S.  C.  cited. 
If  there  be  a  joint  bond  to  A  and  B,  and  A  becomes  a  bank- 
rupt, &c.  the  affignee  cannot  bring  an  adtion  alone;  but  if 
affigned  to  B,  he  alone  may  bring  an  action,  being  intitled 
to  one  moitty  in  his  own  right,  and  to  the  other  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors,  by  virtue  of  the  affignment.  j  Lev.  17. 
1  Keb.  167.  Raym.  6,  7. 

In  affumpfit  the  plaintiff  declared,  as  affignee  under  a  com- 
miffion of  bankruptcy  awarded  againft  J.  S.  who  became  a 
bankrupt,  &c.  and  that  the  defendant  was  indebted  to  J.  S. 
&c. — On  demurrer  of  the  declaration  it  was  objected,  that 
it  was  uncertain,  it  not  being  fhewn  how  J.  S.  became  a  bank- 
rupt, viz.  and  that  impleading  fimony,  the  particular  adt 
muft  be  fet  forth,  but  it  was  held  well  enough  in  this  cafe, 
the  ftatutes  mentioning  the  word  bankrupt,  but  in  the  ftatute 
againft  fimony  no  mention  is  made  of  the  word  ;  befides,  in 
this  cafe,  the  plaintiff  is  a  ftranger  to  the  bankrupt,  and  it 
cannot  be  prefumed  that  it  lies  in  his  knowlege  how  he 
became  a  bankrupt.  Carth.  29.  Pepys  &  Low.  Comb.  108. 
S.  C.  That  the  affignee  muft  lay  the  promife  to  be  made  to 
the  bankrupt.      Vide  6  Mod.  1  3 r. 

If  the  commiffioners  make  a  fraudulent  diftribution,  it  may 
be  fet  afide  in  Chancery.  2  Vern.  158,  162.  For  the  cafes, 
which  have  been  on  the  ftatute  relating  thereto,  13  Eliz. 
cap.  7.  Vide  2  Co.  26.  8  Co.  98.  B.  1  Jones  203.  2.  Sid. 
177.  Godb.  195.  How  diftribution  is  to  be  under  a  joint 
commiffion  taken  out  againft  partners,  vide  1  Chan.  Ca. 
193.    Vern.  293,  706. 

Higden  verfus  Watkinfon.  Michael.  6  Geo,  II.  in  Chancery. 

W.  R.  by  his  will,  gave  to  his  wife  for  life  all  his  lands,  &c. 
and  after  her  deceale  to  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Watkinfon, 
for  her  life,  remainder  to  B.  S.  and  J.  S.  and  their  heirs,  in, 
truft,  to  fell  the  premifTes,  and  to  pay  the  money  arifing  by 
fuch  fale  to  the  children  of  his  faid  daughter  Elizabeth,  that 
fhould  be  living  at  her  death. 

The  teftator  died  in  1720. — The  wife  entered  and  enjoyed 
till  1726. — Elizabeth,  the  daughter,  entered  and  enjoyed  till 
1729,  and  then  died. — In  1 ;  26  a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy 
iffued  againft  William  Watkinfon,  the  defendant's  only  fon  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  commiffioners  affigned  his  eftate,  and,  in 
1728,  he  had  his  certificate. — The  queftion  was,  whether 
the  reverfionary  intereft  of  William  Watkinfon  was  fufficient 
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to  intitlc  the  aflignees  to  it,  when  it  fhould  come  in  poffef- 
fion. — York,  attorney-general,  infilled,  that,  as  it  was  fiich 
an  intcieft  as  the  bankrupt  himfelf  might  difpofe  of,  the  af- 
fignees  were  intitled  to  it,  under  the  ftatutcs  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  queen  Elizabeth,  which.givc  the  commiflioners  power  to 
affi^n  all  fuch  intereft  as  the  bankrupt  could  have  lawfully 
difpofed  of:  and  the  ftatute  of  21  James  I.  fays  the  ftatutes 
already  made  ihall  be  conftrued  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors. — That  the  aflignees  have  the  fame  liberty,  right, 
and  benefit  of  performing  any  covenants  as  the  bankrupt 
himfelf  had  ;  and  that  there  were  feveral  cafes  in  ferjeant 
Goodwin's  book  to  that  purpofe. — That  the  word  lawfully 
fhall  include  equitable  as  well  as  legal  intends. — That  there 
was  a  cafe  to  this  purpofe  determined  by  the  mafter  of  the 
Rolls,  lord  chancellor,  and  houfe  of  lords,  which  was  that 
of  Theobald  and  Dufay,  1  Vern.  7.  where  A,  poflefled  of 
a  term,  devifed  it  to  his  wife  for  life,  remainder  to  his  two 
daughters,  and  their  affigns,  for  the  refidue. — The  hufband 
of  one  of  the  daughters  afligned  his  intcieft  to  Theobald, 
during  the  life  of  the  wife  of  the  teftator,  which  was  held 
to  be  good  againft  his  wife. — That  aflignees  were  intitled  to 
a  bond  due  to  the  wife,  while  fhe  was  folc,  becaufe  the 
hufband  might  have  difpofed  of  it  by  releafc,  and  therefore, 
as  the  bankrupt  might  well  have  difpofed  of  this  intereft,  he 
hoped  the  aflignees  were  well  intitled  to  it. 

Note,  This  caufe  came  to  be  reheard  before  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, from  a  decree  of  the  mafter  of  the  Rolls  for  the 
aflignees,  which  was  affirmed. 

Dcgols  verfus  Ward,  10  Feb.  1733,  Chancery. 

Lord  chancellor  faid,  that  an  original  will  cannot  be  made 
ufe  of  here  as  evidence  in  relation  to  the  pcrfonal  cftate,  but 
the  probate  of  the  will  in  the  fpiritual  court  muft  be  read  for 
that  purpofe. — This  caufe  came  on  to  be  reheard  from  a  de- 
cree of  the  late  lord  chancellor. — The  firft  objection  to  the 
decree  was,  that  Mr.  Ward  was  a  bankrupt,  and,  therefore, 
thofe  creditors  ought  to  have  come  in  under  the  commiflion, 
and  were  not  proper  here,  as  it  appeared  the  commiflion  was 
taken  out  by  covin,  and  lord  chancellor  faid  that  fhould  not 
hinder  the  honeft  creditors  from  having  their  remedy. — As 
to  the  reft,  the  decree  directed  an  eftate,  which  John  Ward 
had  conveyed  to  Ralph  Ward,  to  be  fold  for  payment,  in  the 
firft  place,  of  what  fhould  appear  to  have  been  really  ad- 
vanced by  Ralph  Ward,  and  then  of  the  plaintiff's  debts. — 
The  cafe  was  thus  upon  an  account  ftatcd  between  John 
Ward  and  Ralph  Ward. — There  was  a  ballance  of  6000  1. 
due  to  Ralph,  and  5452  1.  due  from  him  to  John. — John 
took  a  note  for  the  fum  due  to  him  payable  to  his  fon  Knox 
Ward,  and,  in  fatisfaction  of  the  ballance  due  to  Ralph,  he 
conveys  to  him  and  heirs  an  eftate  of  200  1.  a-year,  and  very 
confiderable  allum-works,  the  poflcflion  whereof  had  been 
in  Ralph,  as  a  truftee  for  John. — Lord  King  was  of  opi- 
nion this  conveyance  was  fraudulent,  and  within  the  in- 
tention of  the  ftatute  of  king  James,  againft  fraudulent  con- 
veyances.— It  was  objected  to  the  decree,  that  this  matter 
was  properly  triable  at  law,  and  not  in  this  court. — Lord 
chancellor  thought  it  might  be  proper  to  be  examined  at  law; 
yet  this  court  might  take  notice  of  fuch  a  fraud,  and  there- 
fore affirmed  the  decree,  and  ordered  the  plaintiff  the  depofit. 
— Mr.  Verney  prayed  a  receiver  might  be  appointed,  as  Mr. 
Ralph  Ward  had  been  fo  long  in  poffeflion  ;  but,  as  great 
part  confifted  in  works,  which  could  not  be  well  managed  by 
a  receiver,  and  it  appearing  that  the  eftate  was  decreed  to 
ltand  as  a  fecurity  for  what  fhould  be  due  to  Ralph  Ward  on 
a  note  for  1200I.  as  well  as  the  ballance,  it  was  refufed. 

Bracey  verfus  Dorfen.    Michael.  7  Geo.  II.  K.  B.  Nov.  16, 

»733- 
A  B  becomes  a  bankrupt,  but,  before  any  affignment  made, 
the  commiflioners  of  the  land-tax  feized  his  goods,  accord- 
ing to  the  fummary  way  directed  by  the  act  of  parliament. — 
The  commiflioners  of  bankruptcy  fent  their  warrant,  and 
attached  the  goods  in  the  bailiff's  cuftody. — The  queftions 
here  were,  firft,  whether,  as  the  act  of  bankruptcy  was  com- 
mitted before  the  feizure  of  the  goods,  the  affignment  fhouid 
by  relation  veft  the  goods  in  the  aflignees,  as  if  this  had  been 
the  cafe  of  a  common  perfon  ? — The  next  queftion  was, 
whether,  as  this  was  a  cafe  in  which  the  crown  was  con- 
cerned, it  differed  from  that  of  a  common  perfon? 
Lord  Hardwicke  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  whole  court 
on  the  28th  of  June  following. — That,  if  this  had  been  the 
cafe  of  a  common  perfon,  the  affignment  would  bind  the 
goods  by  relation,  although  taken  in  execution,  unlefs  after 
fale  and  the  delivery  of  the  money  to  the  plaintiff. — But,  as 
this  was  a  cafe  of  the  crown,  it  differed  much  from  that  of 
a  common  perfon  :  for  the  king  cannot  come  in  under  a  com- 
miflion for  a  diftributive  fhare  of  a  bankrupt's  eftate. — And, 
unlefs  an  act  of  parliament  particularly  mentions  the  king, 
he  fhall  not  be  bound  by  it. — That  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  an  extent  fnall  kind  the  goods,  even  from  the  tefte,  and 
why  fhall  not  the  commiflioners  warrant,  from  the  time  of 
feizing  the  goods  under  it?  for,  by  the  act  of  parliament, 
the  commiflioners  have  this  power  of  feizing  the  collector's 


cftates  given  them  (the  collector  being  confidered  as  the  of- 
ficer of  the  parifh,  for  that  the  parifh  is  anfwerable,  if  he 
make  default ;  and  the  receiver-genera!  is  the  officer  of  the 
crown)  wherefore  the  court  is  of  opinion,  that  the  king,  by 
the  feizure  under  the  warrant  of  the  commiflioners  of  the 
land-tax,  gained  fuch  a  lien  upon  the  goods,  that  thereby 
they  became  bound,  as  againft  all  other  perfons. — That  the 
crown  is  not  bound  by  the  acts  made  concerning  bankrupts. 
— Tnnt  it  hath  been  determined,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Hanbury, 
2  Show.  432,  that,  where  an  extent  comes  before  the  affign- 
ment, it  would  be  good  againft  the  aflignees. — But  that  the 
crown  is  bound  from  the  time  of  affignment ;  for  by  the  af- 
fignment the  property  of  the  goods  is  altered,  and  they  are 
vefted  in  other  perfons,  i.  e.  the  aflignees. — That  an  extent, 
at  the  fuit  of  a  common  perfon,  fhall  not  bind  the  crown  till 
it  is  actually  executed. — That  in  the  cafe  of  Payne  and  Pitt, 
1  Salk.  180,  the  king  fhall  have  preference  to  a  common 
creditor. — And  when  he  has  feized  goods,  no  perfon  fhall 
take  them  in  execution,  without  firft  fatisfying  the  kind's 
debt;  and  cited  the  cafe  in  Cro.  where  it  is  faid  a  liberate 
fh.ill  bind  in  the  cafe  of  a  common  perfon,  from  the  time  of 
taking  the  goods  under  the  extent,  and  that  the  goods,  when 
taken  by  the  crown,  were  in  pawn,  as  it  were — fo  that  no 
perfon  could  have  them  without  firft  paying  the  money  they 
were  charged  with. — The  court  was  of  opinion  with  the 
defendant,  and  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  pay  the  cofts  of  a 
nonfuit,  this  being  an  action  of  trover,  brought  by  the  af- 
fignees  againft  the  receiver-general,  for  the  goods  taken  by 
the  warrant  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  land-tax. 

Biddlecome  verfus  Marlow.  Hill.  16  Geo.  II.  28  February. 
A  man  having  bequeathed  the  refiduum  of  his  perfonal  eftate 
to  the  wife  of  J  S,  who  did  not  appear  to  have  been  then 
indebted  to  any  perfon  whatfoever. — Soon  after,  J  S  agreed 
to  fettle,  and  did  fettle  and  aflign  this  refiduum  to  truttees, 
for  the  feparate  ufe  of  his  wife,  but  with  a  provifo  that  the 
truftees  might,  in  their  diftretion,  at  any  time  after,  lend 
any  part  of  the  money  to  J  S,  to  employ  in  trade. — Before 
the  making  the  fettlement,  J  S  received  100 1.  part  of  the 
refiduum,  and,  after  making  the  fettlement,  the  truftees  lent 
him  400 1. — After  this  J  S  contracted  feveral  debts,  and 
became  a  bankrupt. — The  bill  was  brought  by  the  truftees 
againft  the  bankrupt,  and  his  aflignees,  that  they  might  be 
admitted  creditors  for  the  500  I.  under  the  commiflion. 
Per  lord  Hardwicke  chancellor.  This  fettlement,  being  made 
before  the  bankrupt  was  indebted  to  any  perfon,  appears  to 
be  a  fair  fettlement,  and  not  to  be  avoided  as  fraudulent  by 
the  ftatute  of  13  Elizabeth,  and  held,  as  to  the  400 1.  that 
the  plaintiff's  ought  to  be  admitted  creditors  under  the  com- 
miflion, but  that  the  100  1.  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  pay- 
ment to  the  hufb.md,  and  decreed  accordingly. 
N.  B.  The  truftee*  had  applied  to  the  commiflioners,  &c. 
under  the  commiflion,  to  be  admitted  creditors,  but  were 
rejected. 

Bromley  verfus  Child.  Michael.  17  Geo.  II. 
A  commiflion  of  bankruptcy  had  iffued  againft  Sir  Stephen 
Evans,  about  30  years  ago,  and  fome  time  fince  it  was  dif- 
covered  that  the  bankrupt  had  a  much  better  eftate  than  what 
was  fufficient  to  pay  all  his  debts  ;  and  now  the  queftion  was, 
whether  thecreditors  fhould  be  allowed  intereft  for  their  debts, 
out  of  the  furplus  ? — It  was  argued  for  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  bankrupt,  that  the  debt  claimed,  being  approved  and 
allowed,  is  after  like  a  judgment,  which  fhall  never  carry 
intereft  for  the  money  adjudged,  and  that,  the  bankrupt  in 
this  cafe  having  obtained  his  certificate,  the  furplus,  after 
payment  of  the  debts  proved,  ought  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  bankrupt,  without  any  deduction  be- 
ing made  for  the  intereft  of  the  debts  proved. 
For  the  creditors  it  was  argued,  that  the  furplus  eftate,  now 
in  queftion,  is  not  an  eftate  acquired  by  the  bankrupt,  ^fter 
the  obtaining  his  certificate,  but  is  part  of  the  eftate  origi- 
nally afligned  over  by  the  commiflioners  to  the  aflignees.— 
That  thecreditors  have  as  much  right  to  be  paid  intereft  for 
their  debts,  as  they  have  to  be  paid  their  principal. — That 
intereft-money  is  thecDmmon  damages  for  detaining  of  mo- 
ney, and  is  but  as  the  fruit  of  the  branch. — That  the  bank- 
rupt's certificate  in  the  prefent  cafe  was  only  obtained  by  the 
bankrupt  from  the  commiflioners,  and  was  not  confirmed  by 
the  chancellor  till  after  the  bankrupt's  death. 
Lord  Hardwicke  chancellor  obferved,  that  this  queftion  had 
come  before  him  upon  a  petition  :  but  that  he  had  directed  a 
bill  to  be  brought  in  refpect  that,  if  he  had  determined  it 
then,  no  appeal  would  have  laid  from  his  determination,  as  it 
now  does,  being  brought  in  queftion  in  a  caufe  in  court. 
As  to  the  certificate,  he  declared  that  he  thought  the  fame 
valid,  though  not  confirmed,  till  after  the  bankrupt's  death. 
For  that  the  privileges  arifing  from  it  are  cf  fuch  a  nature, 
that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  bankrupt  may  t?ke  advantage 
of  them  as  well  as  the  bankrupt  himfelf. — That  the  certifi- 
cate is  to  be  confidered  in  the  nature  of  a  releafe,  its  force 
arifing  from  the  confent  of  the  creditors. 
It  has  been  objected  on  the  fide  of  the  reprefentatives,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  the  proof  made  by  the  creditors 
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before  the  commiflioners,  which  is  a  proof  only  upon  their 
own  oaths  ;  but,  I  think,  that  after  this  great  length  of  time, 
they  ought  to  be  bound  by  that. — The  oath  of  the  party  is 
always,  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  allowed  in  the  firft  inftance, 
;as  fufficient  to  prove  the  debt  claimed  ;  and  though  they  may 
be  controverted  before  the  commiflioners,  and  the  great  fea) 
may  be  applied  to,  to  have  an  enquiry  directed,  yet  fuch  ap- 
plication or  objections  are  to  be  made  in  a  reafonable  time. 
The  commiffion  may  be  proceeded  in,  or  renewed,  notwith- 
standing the  death  of  the  bankrupt. 

Then  to  the  main  queftion  decreed,  That  the  feveral  cre- 
ditors fhould  be  paid  intereft  for  their  debts-,  before  the  furplus 
is  paid  over  by  the  aflignees  to  the  representatives  of  thebank 
rupt,  but  that  the  bond  creditors  {hould  not  be  paid  intereft 
added  to  their  debt  beyond  the  fpecialties  of  their  bonds. 
I  Vern.  350. — The  commiflioners  have  a  mixed  right  of  ju- 
risdiction, legal  and  equitable,  to  be  exercifed  by  a  found 
difcretion,  and  all  the  ftatutes  plainly  imply  this,  and  par- 
ticularly the  ftatute  of  the  13th  of  Elizabeth. — The  com- 
miflioners, at  firft,  always  prefume  a  failing  fund,  but,  when 
the  contrary  happens,  intereft  is  to  be  confidered  as  part  of 
the  debt ;  it  is  a  kind  of  penalty  for  the  non-payment. — The 
whole  eftate  of  the  bankrupt  is  vefted  in  the  aflignees  for  pay- 
ment of  the  debts. — To  fay  intereft  ought  not  to  be  paid, 
would  be  to  difcharge  the  fund  before  the  debt  paid. — It  has 
been  argued,  that,  as  the  eftate  ceafes  to  carry  intereft,  no 
intereft  ought  to  be  charged  on  it ;  but  this  argument  is  fal- 
lacious.— Suppofe  the  eftate  does  produce  intereft,  fhall  fuch 
intereft  be  paid  over  to  the  bankrupt^  before  the  creditors  are 
fully  paid?  The  words  vefting  the  bankrupt's  eftate  in  the 
commiflioners,  viz.  all  that  the  bankrupt  may  lawfully  pan 
with,  includes  eftates  tail,  which  the  bankrupt  may  part  withal 
by  recovery,  and  that  the  ftatute  enabling  the  commiflioners 
to  difpofe  of  eftates  tail  in  the  bankrupt,  is  to  be  underftood 
of  eftates  tail  in  him  where  there  is  a  precedent  eftate  for  life, 
which  eftates  tail,  by  reafon  of  the  precedent  eftate  for  life, 
the  bankrupt  could  not  part  with,  nor  the  commiflioners,  or 
the  aflignees  before  the  ftatute. 

Jones  verfus  Brown.    'Mich.  18.  Geo.  II.  1744. 

The  bill  in  this  cafe  was  by  the  plaintiff,  as  aflignee  under 
a  commiffion  of  bankruptcy,  to  have  the  benefit  of  an  eftate 
charged  to  belong  to  the  bankrupt,  which  the  bankrupt,  be- 
fore any  act  of  bankruptcy,  in  confideration  of  600  1.  paid 
to  him  by  his  wife's  brother,  and  of  400 1.  promifed  by  the 
brother  to  be  further  paid,  had  conveyed  to  truftees,  to  the 
tife  of  himfelf  for  life,  remainder  to  his  wife  for  her  life  for 
her  jointure,  remainder  to  other  truftees  for  a  term  of  99 
years,  remainder  to  the  firft  and  other  fons,  &c.  of  the 
bankrupt  by  his  wife,  and,  the  fettlement  being  made  after 
marriage,  it  was  infilled  not  to  be  good,  as  againft  the 
creditors. — And,  if  it  was  good,  yet  that,  there  being  no  truft 
declared  of  the  99  years  term,  it  refulted  back  to  the  ufe  of 
the  bankrupt,  the  granter,  and  confequently  that  the  aflignees 
had  a  right  to  difpofe  of  this  term  fubjedt  to  the  eftate  for 
life  to  the  wife. 

Lord  Hardwicke,  chancellor,  held  the  fettlement  to  be  upon 
a  valuable  confideration,  and  good,  and  that  the  term  fhould 
not  refult  back  to  the  bankrupt,  as  a  beneficial  term,  but 
that  it  ought  to  attend  the  inheritance,  according  to  the  li- 
mitations in  the  fettlement. 

In  this  cafe,  where  the  fettlement  was  produced  on  the  fide 
of  the  defendants,  it  appeared  to  be  an  indenture  of  releafe, 
and  thereupon  the  counfel  for  the  plaintiffs  called  for  the  leafe 
for  a  year,  and)  the  defendants  not  being  able  to  (hew  any,  it 
was  infilled  for  the  plaintiffs,  that  this  was  no  conveyance. — 
But,  Lord  Hardwicke,  chancellor,  without  fuffering  it  to  be 
argued,  declared,  that  the  want  of  the  leafe  for  a  year  would 
not  in  equity,  whatever  it  might  at  law,  vitiate  the  convey- 
ance, for  th2t,  if  no  leafe  for  a  year  at  all  had  been  made, 
it  is  a  defect  that  a  court  of  equity  ought  to  fupply,  where  the 
conveyance  appears  to  have  been  made,  as  in  this  cafe,  upon 
a  valuable  confideration. 

Pattcnden  verfus  Micho,  20  June  1735,  Chancery. 

The  fum  of  900  1.  being  a  legacy  left  Rodbear's  wife,  was 
upon  his  marriage,  vefted  in  truftees,  to  pay  the  intereft  to 
Rodbear  for  life,  then  to  his  wife  for  her  life,  and,  after  both 
their  deaths,  to  their  children. — Rodbear  borrowed  of  the 
truftees  300 1.  and,  after  fome  time,  paid  them  206  1.  and 
afterwards  became  a  bankrupt. — The  aflignees  bring  their  bill 
to  have  the  intereft  of  this  206  1.  paid  to  them  by  the  truf- 
tees for  the  ufe  of  the  creditors. — The  defendants  infilled, 
that  the  aflignees  ought  to  pay  them  the  whole  94 1.  remain- 
ing in  the  bankrupt's  hands,  before  they  could  be  intitled  to 
receive  any  part  of  the  intereft. —  And  it  was  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that,  if  the  bankrupt  himfelf  had  brought  the  bill,  he 
could  not  have  the  intereft  without  firft  paying  the  94 1. — 
The  defendants  infixed,  that,  as  the  aflignees  flood  in  the 
place  of  the  bankrupt,  they  could  have  no  other  relief  than 
he  himfelf  might  have  had. 

Lord  chancellor  faid  the  claufe  in  the  a£l  of  parliament  for 
fetting  one  debt  againft  another,  when  there  was  an  account 


depending,  extended  only  to  fuch  as  were  due  to  the  time  of 
the  bankruptcy. — That  aflignee':  did  not  always  Hand  exactly 
in  the  fame  place  as  the  bankrupt,  though  they  did  in  ieveral 
cafes. — As  where  a  legacy  is  given  to  "the  bankrupt's  wife, 
there  the  aflignees  cannot  receive  that  legacy  without  doing 
what  the  bankrupt  himfelf  muft  be  obliged  to  do;  that  is, 
to  make  a  fettlement  upon  the  wife  of  it.  — In  fome  cafes, 
they  ftand  on  different  footings,  as  where,  under  the  com- 
miffion, all  debts  come  in  equality,  though  they  affect  the 
bankrupt  himfelf  one  before  another;  and  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  aflignees  were  intitled  to  receive  the  intereft  of  the 
206  1.  without  firft  paying  the  94 1. 

In  this  cafe  there  was  a  joint  commiffion  taken  out  againft 
Rodbear  and  his  partner,  and  lord  chancellor  laid,  that,  if 
this  94 1.  was  a  leparate  debt,  the  truftees  would  be  intitled 
to  retain  the  intereft,  unlcfs  the  94  1.  was  paid  ;  and  '>ave 
directions,  that,  if  the  aflignment  was  of  the  feparate  eftate, 
the  intereft  was  to  be  paid  ;  bur,  if  it  was  an  affignment  of 
the  joint  eftate,  the  bill  to  be  difmiffed  with  cofts  on  either 
fide. — But,  if  the  affignees  brought  a  new  bill,  with  liberty 
to  apply  for  their  coits  of  this  fuit. 

Stevens  verfus  Sole*  5  July,  1736,  Chancery. 

William  Tappenden,  fon-in-law  to  the  plaintiff,  made  a 
mortgage  foi  fecuring  to  the  plaintiff  1400  1.  and  intereft4 
dated  1 729,  of  a  leafehold  eftate,  and  three  hoys  ;  and  after- 
wards, in  1733,  became  a  bankrupt. — Plaintiff  brought  his 
bill  againft  the  aflignees  to  have  fatisfaction  for  this  money, 
or  that  the  defendants  might  be  forecloled. — Tapp.nden  con- 
tinued in  pofleffion  of  the  leafehold  eftate,  and  navigated  the 
hoys,  and  appeared  as  the  vifible  owner  to  the  time  of  fiis 
bankruptcy,  and  during  that  time  made  an  abfolute  bill  of 
fale  of  one  of  the  hoys  to  one  of  his  fervants,  to  protect  him 
from  being  preffed. — Sollicitor-general,  Verney,  and  Mel- 
mouth  infilled,  that  this  mortgage  was  void,  as  againft  the 
creditors,  by  the  ftatute  of  king  James,  the  bankrupt  con- 
tinuing in  pofleffion  of  the  hoys,  and  appearing  as  vifible 
owner  of  them,  to  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy.  — The  ftatute 
of  21  Jac.  I.  chap.  19.  §  11.  fays, — Be  it  enacted,  That  if 
at  any  time  hereafter  any  perf  >n  or  perfons  fhall  become 
bankrupt,  and,  at  fuch  time  as  they  fhall  become  bankrupt, 
(hall,  by  the  confent  or  permiffion  of  the  true  owner,  or  pro- 
prietary, have  in  their  pofleffion,  order,  and  difpofition,  any 
goods  or  chattels,  whereof  they  fhall  be  reputed  owners,  and 
take  upon  them  the  fale,  alteration,  or  difpofition,  as  owners, 
that  in  every  fuch  cafe  the  commiflioners  are  to  difpofe  there- 
of as  fully  as  any  other  part  of  the  bankrupt's  eftate  ;  and,  in 
§  13,  the  commiflioners  have  a  power  to  difpofe  of  the 
bankrupt's  eftate,,  goods,  &c.  in  mortgage,  upon  tender  of 
the  money  before  the  condition  broken. — They  infilled  that 
this  cafe  was  within  the  inconvenience  provided  againft  by 
the  act  of  parliament,  feeing  it  gives  the  bankrupt  a  falfe  cre- 
dit, in  order  to  the  defrauding  of  his  creditors. — Melrnouth 
cited  Twine's  cafe,  in  the  third  report  of  Fazakerly  for  the 
plaintiff,  urging,  that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  tradef- 
men  if  they  were  obliged  to  difpofe  of  their  goods,  whenever 
they  wanted  to  raife  a  fum  of  money.-^-As  to  the  falfe  credit, 
it  is  true  the  bankrupt  has  credit  by  continuing  in  poflef- 
fion, but,  at  the  fame  time,  his  eftate  is  increafed  as  much  as  by 
the  money  he  received  ;  and  it  would  be  very  hard  if  the 
creditors  fhould  have  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff's  money,  and 
yet  at  the  fame  time  take  his  fecurity  from  him. — He  infifted 
that  the  feclion  before  cited  intended  only  fuch  goods,  the 
property  of  which  was  abfolute  in  another  perfon,  and  not 
fuch  goods  as  were  mortgaged,  bfcaufe  in  the  1 3th  fection 
it  is  faid  in  what  manner  the  commiflioners  are  to  difpofe  of 
lands  or  goods  in  mortgage. 

Lord  chancellor  faid,  that  as  this  was  not  a  fraudulent  tranf- 
action,  as  to  the  leafehold  eftate,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  the 
mortgage  of  the  hoys  is  to  be  confidered  as  fraudulent,  and 
therefore  Twine's  cafe  is  different  from  this,  as  there  was  the 
appearance  of  fraud  in  that  cafe. — As  to  the  hoys,  the  finale 
queftion  is,  whether  this  trail  fact  ion  is  within  the  ftatute  of 
king  James. — The  bankrupt  continued  in  pofleffion,  and 
made  an  abfolute  bill  of  fale  to  one  of  his  fervants,  and  ap- 
peared the  vifible  owner,  but  paid  the  intereft  for  the  1400  1. 
pretty  regularly.  If  this  had  been  an  abfolute  bill  of  fale  to 
the  plaintiff  of  thofe  hoys,  and  the  bankrupt  had  continued 
in  pofleffion  of  them  afterwards,  there  could  have  been  no 
doubt  but  that  would  have  been  within  the  act  of  parliament; 
but,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  bill  of  fale  is  fubject  to  a  redemp- 
tion, and  the  abfolute  property  is  certainly  not  in  the  mort- 
gagee.— Yet  in  law  the  mortgagee  is  confidered  as  abfolute 
owner. — Therefore  the  fafeft  way,  faid  his  lordfliip,  is  to 
confider  this  as  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  parliament, 
though  he  faid,  at  the  firft  view  of  the  cafe,  his  opinion  was 
otherwife. — In  this  view  of  the  cafe  it  appearing  that  the 
leafehold  eftate  and  hoys  were  not  worth  the  money  they  are 
charged  with  by  the  mortgagee,  what  reafon  could  there  be 
that  the  plaintiff  fhould  let  the  pofleffion  continue  in  the 
bankrupt,  when  his  intereft  became  abfolute  ? — Tis  true  it 
was  kind  to  the  bankrupt ;  but  why  {hould  other  perfons 
fuffer  by  his  kindnefs  ?  And,  finccfomebody  muft  differ,  it  is 
moft  reafonable  he  who  by  his  laches  occafions  this  aueftion, 
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fhould  be  the  perfon. — Thisclaufe  is  not  built  fo  much  upon 
the  fraud,  as  the  inconvenience  that  would  arife,  if  pcrfons 
were  to  appear  as  vifible  owners  of  things  which  do  not  be- 
long-to them. — The  other  fection,  in  relation  to  mortgages, 
does  not  alter  the  conftruction  of  this  claufe,  defendants 
fubmittin"-  to  be  foreclofed  of  the  leafchold  eftate. — Or- 
dered the  mafter  to  fet  a  value  upon  it,  and  the  plaintiff  to 
come  in  for  the  refidue  under  the  commiffion,  and  no  colts 
on  cither  fide. 

The  fubftance  of  the  ftatutes  in  England  relating  to  bank- 
rupts, is  as  follows. 

According  to  the  ftatutc  of  i  3  Eli/,,  cap.  7.  perfons  liable  to 
bankruptcy  are  thofe,  who  having  exercifed  trades  by  buying 
and  fellin^  wares,  depart  the  realm,  conceal  themfeIvcs,or  per- 
mit themfelvcs  to  be  falfly  arretted,  to  defraud  creditors. — The 
lord  chancellor,  upon  a  complaint  in  writing  againft  a  bank- 
rupt, appoints  commiffioncrs  to  fell  the  bankrupt's  lands,  as 
well  copy  as  free,  annuities,  goods,  chatties,  debts,  &c. — 
Commiffioncrs  have  power  to  convene  perfons  fufpected  to 
have  any  of  the  bankrupt's  effects. — Perfons  refufing  to  dif- 
clofe,  or  detaining  lands,  &c.  to  forfeit  double  the  value. — If 
the  perfon  indebted  abfent  himfelf  after  five  proclamations  by 
commiffioners,  to  be  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and  perfons 
concealing  him  to  be  imprifoned  and  fined. — The  creditor 
not  fatisfied,  may  afterwards  take  his  courfe  at  law. 
Stat.  1  Jac.  c.  15.  By  this  flatute  a  creditor  fhall  be  received, 
if  he  comes  in,  in  four  months. — Grants  of  lands,  &c.  of  a 
bankrupt,  in  other  men's  names,  except  to  children  upon 
marriage,  or  for  a  valuable  confideration,  void. — If  upon 
warning  left  at  the  ufual  place  of  residence  three  times,  the 
bankrupt  does  notappear,  five  proclamations  to  be  made,  &c. 
— Refufing  to  be  examined,  fhall  be  committed. — Commit- 
ting purjury  to  10I.  prejudice  of  creditors,  to  ftand  in  the 
pillory. — Perfons  fufpected  to  detain  any  of  the  eftate,  not 
appearing,  to  be  arrefted  ;  and  ftill  refufing,  to  be  committed. 
— Commiffioners  may  affign  debts,  &c.  to  the  creditors  ; 
and  proceed  to  execution,  though  the  bankrupt  dies. — Com- 
miffioners to  render  the  bankrupt  an  account,  and  pay  over- 
plus, &c. 

Stat.  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  19. — Trading  perfons  and  fcriveners 
getting  protection,  except  of  members  of  parliament;  per- 
fons endeavouring  to  compel  creditors  to  take  lefs  than  their 
due,  or  to  gain  time  beyond  fix  months,  and  efcaping,  &c. 
adjudged  bankrupts. — Bankrupt's  wife  to  be  examined  on 
oath. —  Bankrupt  fraudulently  concealing  to  ftand  in  the  pil- 
Jory. — Commiffioners  may  break  open  a  bankrupt's  houfe, 
chefts,  &c. — Another  man's  goods  in  the  bankrupt's  pof- 
feffionto  be  diftributed. — No  refpect  to  be  had  to  debts  upon 
judgment,  recognizances,  or  fpecialties,  beyond  other  debts. 
Stat.  12  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  24,  9,  &c. — 10  W.  III.  cap. 
44.  Adventures  in  the  Eaft-India  or  Guinea  company  ;  and 
no  member  of  any  fociety  or  company  to  be  adjudged  a 
bankrupt,  in  refpect  of  his  ftock  ;  and  the  flock  not  liable  to 
foreign  attachment. 

Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  Bankrupts  not  fubmitting  to  be  ex- 
amined thirty  days  after  notice,  and  not  discovering  how 
they  have  difpofed  of  their  goods,  and  all  books,  papers,  &c. 
and  delivering  up  to  the  commiffioners  all  fuch  eftate, 
&c.  except  their  wifes  and  children's  neceflary  wearing  ap- 
parel, to  fuffer  as  felons. — Lord  chancellor  may  enlarge  the 
time  for  furrendering  to  fixty  days. — Commiffioners  to  fend 
for  perfons,  &c.  not  appearing,  or  refufing  to  be  fworn,  to 
be  committed. — On  certificate  of  the  commiffioners,  the 
bankrupt  to  be  apprehended. — Perfons  conforming,  to  be 
allowed  5  1.  per  cent. — No  advantage  to  bankrupts  giving 
above  100  1.  in  marriage  with  children,  unlefs  at  the  time 
they  could  fatisfy  their  debts. 

Bankrupts  removing,  concealing,  or  embezzleing  any  mo- 
nies or  effects  to  the  value  of  20  1.  guilty  of  felony. — Com- 
miffioners to  affign  to  fuch  as  fhall  be  chofen  by  the  major 
part  of  the  creditors. — Affigned  before  appointees  refufing  to 
affign  over  to  them,,  to  forfeit  100  1. — Affignees,  or  the  ma- 
jor part  of  them,  to  compound  with  debtors.. — No  commif- 
fion  of  bankruptcy  to  be  iffued  out,  unlefs  the  debt  of  one 
creditor  petitioning  amounts  to  150I.  or  of  three  amount  to 
200  1. — And  bond  to  be  given  in  2QO  1.  penalty,  to  prove  the 
party  a  bankrupt. — Receivers-general  oftaxes,  Sic.  to  have 
no  benefit  of  thefe  acts. 

Stat.  10  Ann.  cap.  15.  The  defcriptions  of  a  bankrupt  in  the 
act  21  Jac.  I.  being  prejudicial  to  trade,  this  ftatute  makes 
all  defcriptions  of  bankrupts  void. — But  no  fale  of  eftates  to 
be  impeached. 

Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  Bankrupts,  within  thirty  days  after 
notice,  fhall  furrender  themfelves  to  commiffioners,  and  con- 
form to  the  ftatutes. — The  commiffioners  to  call  before  them 
perfons,  who  can  give  account  of  acts  of  bankruptcy,  &c. 
— Truftees  for  the  bankrupt  and  others,  are  to  difcover 
trufts,  &c.  or  forfeit  iool. — Three  feveral  meetings  fhall  be 
appointed  by  the  commiffioners  ;  who  are  to  certify  to  the  lord 
chancellor,  that  the  bankrupt  hath  conformed  ;  and  four 
parts  in  five,  in  number  and  value  of  creditors,  to  fign  the 
certificate. — Commiifioners,  &c.  to  be  inrblled,  at  an  of- 
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fice  creeled  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  the  commiffioncrs  to  have 
20  s.   per  diem,  &c. 

Stat.  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  and  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  31.  A  bankrupt 
in  prifon,  on  execution  for  debt,  to  be  discharged  producing 
his  certificate. — And  perfons  having  bills  or  notes  on  bank- 
rupts, due  at  a  day  to  come,  are  intitled  to  dividends,  allow- 
ing difcount,  at  5  1.   percent. 

Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  Bankrupts  not  furrendering  in  forty- 
two  days,  and  not  difcoveiing  eftates,  adjudged  guilty  o!  fe- 
lony ;  but  the  lord  chancellor  may  enlarge  this  time  fifty 
days  further. —  They  are  to  deliver  all  books  of  accounts, 
writings,  &c.  to  affignees  on  oath;  and  be  allowed  5I.  per 
cent,  not  above  200 1.  if  pay  10s.  in  the  pound,  am!  7  1. 
1  os.  per  cent,  not  above  250  I.  if  pay  12  s.  6  d.  in  the 
pound,  &c. — And  the  body  of  the  bankrupt  only,  not  his 
future  eftate,  to  be  difcharged,  except  he  pays  15  s.  per 
pound. — Four  parts  in  five,  in  number  and  value  of  creditors, 
are  to  fign  certificates,  &c. — Bonds  or  notes  given  to  con- 
fent  to  any  certificates,  to  be  void  ;  and,  if  any  creditor 
fuing  out  any  commiffion,  has  privately  more  than  others, 
the  commiffion  fhall  be  fuperfeded. — Bankrupts  to  be  appre- 
hended on  a  commiffion  ifTued,  &c. — Perfons  that  difcover 
their  eftates,  allowed  5  I.  per  cent. — And  concealing  trufts, 
fhall  forfeit  100  I.  and  double  value. — Notice  muft  be  given 
to  creditors  to  meet  and  chufe  affignees,  prove  debts,  &c. 
but  none  to  vote  where  a  debt  is  under  10  1. — New  affignees 
may  be  chofen  by  the  creditors;  and  affignees  after  tb<  <  nd 
of  four  months,  and  within  twelve,  to  account,  and  dividend 
to  be  made  ;  and  there  may  be  a  fecond  final  dividend  in 
eighteen  months,  &c. — Commiffioners  to  take  an  oath,  al- 
lowed 20  s.  a  day,  and  nothing  forexpences;  and  attornies 
bills  to  be  adjuited  by  a  mafter  in  chancery,  &c. 
Bankers,  brokers,  and  factors,  are  fubject  to  ftatutes  of 
bankruptcy;  but  no  farmer,  grazier,  or  receiver-general  of 
taxes,  fhall  be  deemed  a  bankrupt.  Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30. 
continued  by  ftat.  16  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  until  29  Sep.  175c,  &c. 
No  perfon  who  is  bona  fide  a  creditor  of  any  bankrupt,  for 
or  in  refpect  of,  goods  bona  fide  fold  to  fuch  bankrupt,  or  of 
any  bill  of  exchange  bona  fide  drawn,  negociated,  or  accepted 
by  fuch  bankrupt,  in  the  ufual  ordinary  courfe  of  trade,  fhall 
be  liable  to  repay  to  the  affignce  any  money  which  before  the 
fuing  forth  of  fuch  commiffion  was  bona  fide,  and  in  the  ufual 
courfe  of  trade,  received  by  fuch  perfon  of  fuch  bankrupt, 
before  the  perfon  receiving  the  fame  fhall  have  notice  that 
he  is  become  bankrupt,  oris  in  infolvent  circumftances. 
The  obligee  in  any  bottomry  or  refpondentia  bond,  and  the 
aflured  in  any  policy  of  infurance  made  and  entered  into 
upon  a  valuable  confideration  bona  fide,  fhall  be  admitted  to 
claim,  and  after  lofs  to  prove  his  debt,  as  if  the  lofs  had 
happened  before  the  date  of  the  commiffion  againft  the  obli- 
gor or  infurer ;  and  the  bankrupt  fhall  be  difcharged  from  fuch 
bond  and  policy,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  feveral  ftatutes 
againft  bankrupts,  as  if  the  lofs  had  happened,  or  the  money 
had  become  payable,  before  the  date  of  the  commencement. 
Upon  thefe  ftatutes,  the  preceding,  and  all  other  adjudica- 
tions in  our  courts  of  law  and  equity  are  founded,  the  judges 
being  the  proper  expofitors  of  all  acts  of  parliament.  The 
variety  of  cafes,  which  have  occurred  upon  this  fubject,  is 
fo  great,  as  to  fill  a  large  volume  alone.  Wherefore,  we 
have  only  fcledtcd  the  more  eftential  ;  and  added  fome  new 
cafes,  which  have  not  yet  been  authentically  reported,  and 
which  we  have  been  favoured  with  from  thofe,  whofe  judg- 
ment in  taking  them  may  be  depended  on.  More,  we  ap- 
prehend, will  not  be  expected  of  us  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

The  laft  act  of  parliament  made  in  regard  to  bankrupts. 

Whereas  merchants,  bankers,  brokers,  factors,  fcriveners,  and 
traders  within  thedifcription  of  the  ftatutes  relating  to  bank- 
rupts, having  privilege  of  parliament,  are  not  compellable  to 
pay  their  juft  debts,  or  to  become  bankrupts,  by  reafon  of  the 
freedom  of  their  perfons  from  arrefts  upon  civil  procefs  ;  and 
fome  doubts  havealfo  arifen,  whether  in  cafes  of  bankruptcy 
a  commiffion  can  be  fued  out  during  the  continuance  of  fuch 
privilege  ;  to  remedy  which  inconveniencies,  and  to  Support 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  parliament,  'and good  faith  and  cre- 
dit in  commercial  dealings,  which  require,  that  in  fuch  cafes, 
the  laws  fhould  have  their  due  courfe,  and'that  no  fuch  mer- 
chants, bankers,  brokers,  factors,,  fcriveners,  or  traders,  in 
cafe  of  actual  insolvency,  fhould  by  any  privilege  whatever, 
be  exempted  from  doing  equal  juftice  to  all  their  creditors  : 
be  it  enacted  by  the  king's  moft  excellent  m.jefty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  andconfentof  the  lords  Spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, and  commons,  in  this  prefent  parliament  nflcmbled,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  that  frcm 
and  after  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  fixty-four,  it  fhal!  be  lawful  for  any  fingle  creditor, 
or  two  or  more  creditors,  being  partners,  whofe  debt  or  debts 
fhall  amount  to  one  hundred  pounds  or  upwards,  and  for  any 
two  creditors,  whofe  debts  fhall  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  or  upwards,  or  any  three  or  more  creditors,  whofe 
debts  fhall  amount  to  two  hundred  pounds  or  upwards,  of  any 
perfon  or  perfons  deemed  a  merchant,  banker,  broker,  fac- 
tor, fcrivener,  or  trader  or  traders,  within  the  defcription  of 
the  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  bankrupts,  having  privilege 
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'of  parliament  at  any  time,  upon  affidavit  or  affidavits  being 
made  and  filed  on  record  in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  at 
Weftminft'cr,  bv  fuch  creditor  or  creditors,  that  fuch  debt  or 
debts  is  or  are  jutlly  due  to  him  or  them  refpectively,  and  that 
every  fuch  debtor,  as  he  or  they  verily  believe,  is  a  merchant, 
banker,  broker,  factor,  fcrivener,  or  trader,  within  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  ftatutes  relating  to  bankrupts,  to  fue  out  of 
the  fame  court  fummons,  or  an  original  bill  and  fummons, 
againft  fuch  merchant,  banker,  broker,  factor,  fcrivener,  or 
trader,  and  ferve  him  with  a  copy  thereof  ;  and  if  fuch  mer- 
chant, banker,  broker,  factor,  fcrivener,  or  trader,  (hall  not, 
two  months  after  perfonal  fervice  of  fuch  fummons,  (affida- 
vits of  the  debt  or  debts  having  been  duly  made  and  filed  as 
aforefaid)  pay,  fecure,  or  compound  for  fuch  debt  or  debts; 
to  the  fatisfaction  of  fuch  creditor  or  creditors,  or  enter  into 
a  bond  in  fuch  fum,  and  with  two  fuch  fufficient  fureties,  as 
any  of  the  judges  of  that  court,  out  of  which  fuch  fummons 
fhall  iflue,  fhall  approve  of,  to  pay  fuch  fum  as  fhall  be  reco- 
vered in  fuch  action  or  actions,  together  with  fuch  cofts  as 
fhall  be  given  in  the  fame,  he  fhall  be  accounted  and  adjudged 
a  bankrupt  from  the  time  of  the  fervice  of  fuch  fummons  ; 
and  any  creditor  or  creditors  may  fue  out  a  commiffion  againft 
any  fuch  perfon,  and  proceed  therein  in  like  mariner  as  againft, 
other  bankrupts. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  this  act  fhall 
not  extend  or  be  deemed  or  conftrued  to  extend,  to  any  fuch 
debt  or  debts  as  aforefaid,  contracted  before  the  eighth  day  of 
March,  one  thcufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-four;  any  thing 
herein  before  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof,  in  any  wife 
notwithstanding.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  that  if  any  merchant,  banker,  broker,  factor,  fcrive- 
ner, or  trader,  fhall  after  the  laft  day  of  this  feffion  of  par- 
liament, commit  any  act  of  bankruptcy,  that  then,  and  in  fuch 
cafe,  any  creditor  or  creditors  as  aforefaid,  may  fue  out  a  com- 
miffion of  bankrupt  againft  fuch  merchant,  banker,  broker, 
factor,  fcrivener,  or  trader  ;  and  the  commiffioners  in  fuch 
commiffion,  and  other  perfons,  may  proceed  thereon  in  like 
manner,  as  againft  other  bankrupts  ;  any  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment to  the  contrary  notwithftanding.  Provided  neverthelefs, 
and  be  it  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  fhall  fubjedt  any 
perfon  intitled  to  privilege  of  parliament  to  be  arrefted,  or 
imprifoned,  during  the  time  of  fuch  privilege,  except  in  cafes 
made  felony  by  the  acts  relating  to  bankrupts,  or  any  of  them. 

R  e  m  A  k  k  s. 

The  light  wherein  bankruptcies  are  confidered  in  France. 

The  French  make  a  diftindtion  between  a  bankruptcy  and  a 
failure,  they  judging  the  former  defigned  and  fraudulent,  a 
merchant  thereby  wickedly  intending  to  wrong  his  creditors, 
by  not  furrchd'ering  his  effects,  till  hehadfecreted  or  embezzled 
the  beft  part  of  them  :  whereas  a  failure  is  deemed  involuntary 
and  inevitable,  and  always  occafioned  by  real  misfortunes. 
They  reckon  that  a  man  has  failled  from  the  moment  he 
does  not  pay,  when  due,  the  bills  of  exchange,  which  he 
has  accepted,  or  does  not  return  the  money  to  thofe  whom 
he  may  have  furnifhed  with  bills,  which  are  returned  protefted; 
or  does  not  difcharge  his  promifTary  notes,  when  payable  ;  ei- 
ther by  reafon  of  misfortunes  in  trade,  or  that  he  cannot  get 
in  his  effects  in  time  to  comply  with  his  obligations. 
Such  a  failure  (or  ftoppage  of  payment,  as  we  frequently 
term  it  in  Englarid)  though  it  greatly  ftaggers  and- impairs  a 
trader's  credit  and  reputation,  yet  it  does  hot  brand  him  with 
that  infamy  fixed  on  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  provided  he  pays 
his  creditors  to  the  full,  according  to  the  time  and  terms  of 
agreement  his  creditors  fhall  grant  him. 
There  is  another  kind  of  failure,  which  differs  from  a  frau- 
dulent bankruptcy  and  yet  is  reckoned  more  infamous  than 
that  which  we  have  been  mentioning.  This  is,  when  a  mer- 
chant having  loft  the  greateft  part  of  his  eftate,  either  by 
fhipwreck  and  the  capture  of  his  veflels,  or  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy and  failure  of  others,  or  by  the  villainy  of  partners, 
or  any  other  accidents,  is  obliged  to  caufe  his  creditors  to 
lofe  part  of  what  he  owes  them,  and  to  require  time  for  pay- 
ment of  the  refidue. 

When  a  merchant  difappears,  without  any  lawful  or  appa- 
rent caufe,  and  is  not  feen  upon  the  Exchange,  this  is  faid 
to  be  a  failing  of  prefence  and  credit ;  whence  the  word  fai- 
lure is  derived. 

The  bankruptcy  or  failure,  in  France,  is  reckoned  to  com- 
mence from  the  day  on  which  the  debtor  withdraws  or  ab- 
fconds,  or  on  which  his  effects  are  fealed. 
Thofe  who  have  made  a  failure,  are  obliged  to  give  to  their 
creditors  a  ftate  of  the  account  figned  of  whatever  they  pof- 
fefs,  of  all  they  owe,  and  of  all  that  is  due  to  them,  and  to 
reprefent  before  them  all  their  books  of  accounts  in  due  form  ; 
otherwife  they  will  be  deemed  fraudulent  bankrupts. 
If  any  one  has  in  any  manner  aided  or  aflifled  a  fraudulent 
bankrupt,  he  incurs  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  1500  livers, 
and  pays  double  the  amount  of  all  he  has  been  inftrumental 
to  fecrete,  or  demand  ncyond  what  is  due  to  him  ;  all  which 
fhall  be  applied  to  the  advantage  of  the  creditors,  according 
to  the  ordonnanccof  the  month  of  March  1673. 


There  is  a  declaration  of  the  king  of  the  j8;h  of  November 
1702,  which  requires  th.it  all  conveyances  of  transfers  upon 
the  effects  of  merchants,  who  have  failed,  provided  they 
were  not  executed  ten  days,  at  leaft,  before  the  failure  is  puh- 
lickly  known;  and  likewife  all  deeds  and  obligations  as  they 
fhall  execute  before  a  notary  to  the  advantage  of  any  one  "of 
their  creditors,  or  to  contract  new  debts,  fhall  be  null  and 
Void.  Moreover,  all  fentences  given  againft  them  fliai! 
not  procure  to  fuch  creditors  any  right  or  preference  before 
other  creditors,  who  have  oniy  notes,  or  bills  of  exchange,  or 
fuch  like  papers,  to  produce  as  vouchers  of  their  refpeclive 
debts ;  unlefs  the  faid  deeds  and  bonds  were  made,  or  the 
faid  fentences  given,  ten  days,  at  leaft,  before  the  failure  was 
publickly  known. 

By  another  declaration  of  June  the  13th,  1716,  all  mer- 
chants, traders,  bankers)  and  others,  who  break,  are  obliged 
to  depofit  a  particular  account,  the  truth  of  which  muft  be 
duly  attefted,  of  all  their  effects  moveable  and  immoveable, 
as  alfo  of  all  their  debts,  together  with  all  their  books  of  ac- 
counts, and  vouchers)  into  the  rolls-office  of  the  confular 
jurifdiction  of  their  dwelling  pace,  or  of  the  next  place  ;  in 
default  of  which  they  fhall  not  be  admitted  to  make  any  con- 
tract, agreement,  compofition,  &c.  with  their  creditors,  nor 
to  make  an  advantage  of  any  fafe-conduct  granted  them 
by  their  creditors  ;  but  fhall  be  iiable  to  be  extraordinarily 
profecuted  as  fraudulent  bankrupts,  by  the  attornies-general, 
or  their  deputies,  and  even  by  any  one  of  their  creditors, 
without  the  confent  of  the  reft.  His  majefty  declaring,  how- 
ever, that  he  does  not  pretend  hereby  to  infringe,  in  the 
leaft,  the  privileges  of  the  confular  jurifdiction  of  Lyons, 
which  fhall  beprtferved  and  kept  as  ufual. 
Theordonnance  of  Henry  IV.  publifhed  in  the  year  1609, 
and  that  of  Lewis  XIV.  iffue  in  1673,  requires  fuch  bank- 
rupts to  be  proceeded  againft  extraordinarily)  and  punifhed 
with  death,  who  wilfully  and  wickedly  fecrete  there  effects, 
or  fecure  them  under  borrowed  names,  by  falfe  fales,  and 
fictitious  transfers. 

How  bankrupts  are  confidered  in  Holland. 

The  Dutch  have  the  fame  idea  of  the  word  bankrupt,  as  the 
French,  they  underftanding  thereby  a  trader  who  breaks  to 
grow  rich,  by  defrauding  of  his  creditors  :  they  likewife 
make  the  fame  diftinction  between  a  failure  and  a  bank- 
ruptcy, as  the  French.  In  the  former  cafe  they  are  without 
mercy,  in  the  other  they  are  very  merciful  and  benevolent, 
when  accompanied  with  the  circumftances  of  real  misfor- 
tunes, and  not  with  want  of  integrity  or  ceconomy. 
In  order  to  make  u'ue  inquifion  into  the  affairs  of  thofe  who 
fail  in  any  fhape,  they, have  eftablifhed,  at  Amfterdam,  a  court 
which  they  call  de  Kamer  van  de  Defolate  Boedels,  or  the 
Chamber  of  Defolate  Funds  ;  the  ordonnance  in  regard 
thereunto  is  as  follows. 

I.  This  court  confifts  of  five  capable  perfons,  who  are  chofen 
annually,  by  the  lords  juftices,  two  of  whom  muft  be  elected 
from  the  elder  aldermen  of  the  city,  and  the  reft  muft  be  welt 
experienced  in  commerce. 

II.  Two  of  thefe  commiffioners,  at  leaft,  are  continued  for 
three  years  fucceffively,  and  no  longer,  and  the  election  of 
the  reft  is  made  as  the  commiffioners  of  other  courts  are. 

III.  Thefe  commiffioners  meet  daily  to  attend  the  affairs  of 
infolvents. 

IV.  When  there  happens  any  infolvent  in  the  city  of  Am- 
fterdam, or  under  its  jurifdiction,  either  by  death,  or  failure, 
the  commiffioners  immediately  go  with  their  fecretary,  and 
take  an  exact  inventory  of  all  the  effects,  and  fecuie  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  :  they  alfo  take  pofTeffion  of 
the  books,  and  papers  belonging  to  the  party. 

V.  After  which  they  appoint  two  or  more  truftees  to  get  irt 
all  the  effects  and  debts  belonging  to  the  infolvent,  either 
within  or  without  the  jurifdiction  of  the  city  or  country. 

VI.  Before  they  proceed  to  the  faleof  the  infolvent's  effects, 
they  commonly  ftay  about  fix  weeks,  or  longer,  if  the  in- 
folvent) or  relations  of  the  deceafed,  defire  it,  that  time  may 
be  had  to  accommodate  things  with  the  creditors;  dining 
which  notwithftanding,  the  truftees  ufe  the  utmoft  diligence 
to  get  in  all  debts  due  to  the  infolvent,  and  to  procure  every 
advantage  to  the  creditors. 

VII.  And,  to  the  end  that  affairs  of  this  kind  may  be  proceed- 
ed in  with  regularity,  all  merchants  or  others,  who  h  ive  Liiled 
heretofore,  or  are  infolvable,  or  who  fhall  happen  to  fail 
hereafter,  and  their  heirs,  may  fumrnon  all  the  creditoi  s  be- 
fore this  court,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  faid  commifiioners, 
or  the  greateft  part  of  them,  after  a  true  declaration  of 
the  ftate  of  their  affairs,  and  their  active  as  well  as  paffive 
debts,  they  may  endeavour  to  agree  for  tho  payment  of  apart 
or  the  whole,  Or  to  give  fecunty  for  payment  at  fuch  time 
as  the  parties  fhall  think  reasonable. 

VIII.  Theminotty  of  the  creditors  fhall  herein  be  governed 
by  the  majority,  which  fhall  be  three  quarters  of  the  credi- 
tors, and  two  thirds  of  the  debt;  or  two  thirds  of  the  credi- 
tors, and  three  quarters  of  the  debt. 

IX.  But  thofe  from  whom  fecurkies  arc  given,  fhall  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  agreement,  but  only  the  fccuiities  themfdves, 
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which  (hall  have  a  pcrfonal  aft  for  their  indemnity,  and  even 
the  fame  ri^ht  as  the  pcrfonal  creditors. 

X.  All  who  declare  thcmfelves  creditors  of  an  infol vent,  fliall 
be  obliged  to  make  appear  what  is  due  to  them,  before  the 
commiflioners.  , 

XI.  No  agreement  begun  between  an  infolvent*  or  any  one 
in  his  behalf,  and  his  creditors,  fhall  be  concluded  without 
the  confent  of  the  commiflioners. 

XII.  An  agreement  between  infolvents,  or  their  heirs,  on 
the  one  part,  and  their  creditors  on  the  other,  being  made 
under  fufficient  fecurity,  and  figned  by  the  creditors,  or  the 
greateft  part  of  them,  they  and  their  effects  fhall  bedifcharged 
by  the  court  and  be  at  liberty  to  trade,  receive  and  pay,  the 
fame  as  before  the  failure,  on  paying  the  commiflioners  the 
expences  they  have  been  at,  according  to  their  difcretion  : 
notwithftanding  which,  if  it  be  afterwards  difcovered  that 
one  creditor  has  been  gratified  to  the  detriment  of  the  reft, 
thefe  agreements  are  difannulled. 

XIII.  The  perfons  failing  and  their  fecurities  fhall  be  bound 
to  depofit  fuch  agreement  with  the  commillioners  for  the  fe- 
curity and  advantage  of  the  creditors  who  have  not  yet  figned 
it,  and  alfo  the  money  they  have  agreed  to  pay,  that  the  cre- 
ditors may  receive  the  fame  of  the  commiflioners  when  they 
come  to  fign  the  agreement  on  their  part. 

XIV.  However,  if  it  be  found  that  an  infolvent  or  his  heirs 
have  acted  fraudulently  in  making  the  agreement,  or  after 
fuch  agreement  fhall  be  known  to  have  concealed  any  books 
or  papers,  or  conveyed  away  their  effects,  or  made  any  under- 
hand agreement  with  any  one  of  the  creditors,  fuch  difcharge. 
given  by  the  commiflioners  fhall  not  only  be  Cct  afide,  but 
the  parties  fhall  be  puniflied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 

XV.  And  thofe  whofhall  combine  with  the  infolvent,  and  pre- 
tend to  be  cieditors,  when  they  are  not  fo,  or  thofe  who  make 
demand  of  a  greater  fum  than  is  really  due  to  them,  with  de- 
fign  to  wrong  the  juft  creditor?,  and  give  advantage  to  the  in- 
folvent, {hall  be  punifhed  as  deceivers,  and  alfo  condemned  to 
pay,  as  their  own  debt,  all  the  true  creditors. 

XVI.  After  the  expiration  of  the  fix  weeks  aforefaid,  or  lon- 
ger, according  to  the  difcretion  of  the  commiflionery,  and  no 
agreement  having  been  made  between  the  infolvent  and  his 
creditors,  the  truftees  fhall,  without  further  delay,  proceed  to 
the  fale  of  the  effects,  both  moveable  and  immoveable ; 
the  latter  being  to  be  difpofed  of  only  by  the  aldermen, 
within  the  firft  of  November  and  the  fecond  of  February. 
But  the  merchandize,  furniture,  and  other  effecls,  muff  be 
fold  publickly  by  auction,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  com  mi  f- 
fioners.  But  in  cafe  there  is  any  merchandize  which  may  be 
judged  neceffary  to  be  kept  unfold,  by  reafon  of  an  appear- 
ance of  a  rife  in  the  price  thereof,  or  for  any  other  good 
caufe,  which  the  truftees  fliall  reprefent  to  the  commiflioners^ 
the  fale  of  fuch  merchandize  fliall  be  poftponed  for  fome  time, 
but  not  otherwife. 

XVII.  Thefe  things  being  done,  the  commiflioners  fhall  fix 
a  day  for  all  the  creditors  to  meet,  who  live  in  the  city,  and 
elfewhere,  that  they  may  give  in  their  names,and  theirdemands. 

XVIII.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  purpofes  aforefaid,  the 
commiflioners  fhall  proceed  firft  to  enquire  into  the  debt,  and 
of  the  preference  to  be  given  to  each  creditor  prefent,  whom 
the  commiflioners  fliall  endeavour  to  bring  to  an  agreement 
upon  that  head.  If  that  cannot  be  effected,  the  creditors  who 
difagree,  fhall  be  obliged  td  put  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
miflioners, within  fourteen  days,  their  demand,  article  by  ar- 
ticle, with  the  neceffary  vouchers,  on  pain,  that  if,  within 
the  faid  time,  every  one  has  not  given  in  fuch  account,  he 
fliall  be  regarded  as  having  defifted  from  his  pretenfions,  and 
fhall  have  juftice  only  according  to  their  demand,  and  accor- 
ding to  the  particulars  delivered  in  by  others.  Thofe  who 
within  the  faid  time  of  fourteen  days  fhall  have  furnifhed 
their  particulars,  may  demand,  in  fourteen  days  afterwards, 
the  fame  of  every  one,  who  has  given  them  in  ;  to  the  end 
that  within  fourteen  days  following,  they  may  give  in  writ- 
ing their  objections^  without  having  any  longer  term  granted 
for  that  purpofe.  But,  after  thefe  fourteen  days,  the  affair 
fhall  be  determined  by  the  commiflioners. 

XIX.  The  preferehce  to  be  given  to  the  refpeclive  creditors 
beingfinally  fettled,  thofe  who  fliall  think  themfelves  injured, 
may  within,  ten  days  after,  or  withinjten  days  after  they  have 
heard  of  fuch  determination,  appeal  to  the  court  of  aldermen, 
who  adjudge  the  matter  within  ten  days  of  fuch  appeal,  un- 
lefs it  be  dropped. 

XX.  Afterwards  the  commiflioners  (hall  proceed  to  a  divi- 
dend, or  diftribution.  Thofe  who  fhall  have  had  the  prefe- 
rence, fliall  receive  their  debt,  upon  giving  a  proper  difcharge 
to  the  commiflioners,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  infol- 
vent's  effecls  ;  and  the  money  remaining  fliall  be  diftributed 
among  the  other  creditors,  at  the  rate  of  a  fliilling  in  the 
pound,  upon   giving  a  proper  difcharge. 

XXI.  If  a  tenant  of  any  houfe,  or  other  kind  of  dwelling, 
fails  between  the  months  of  May  and  the  firft  of  December, 
the  landlord  fhall  take  fuch  houfe  or  dwelling  placj  to  himfelf, 
for  the  remaining  term  of  the  leafe,  and  fliall  difcharge  the 
infolvent  fund  thereof;  fo  that  he  fliall  only  have  the  right  of 
preference  upon  the  effects  which  he  fliall  find  upon  the  pre- 
miffes,  for  the  rent  of  the  current  and  preceding  years,  and 


for  no  longer  time.  And,  for  what  fhall  appear  due  before, 
he  fliall  come  in  as  a  creditor  with  the  reft. 

XXII.  But,  if  the  failure  happens  between  the  firft  of  Decern 
ber  and  the  month  of  May  following,  the  rent  fhall  be  charged 
on  the  infolvent  furtd  for  one  year,  beginning  from  the  mom;, 
of  May,  unlefs  the  landlord  thinks  proper  to  take  the  houfe 
into  his  own  hands  for  the  fame  year. 

XXIII.  And,  as  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  confifts  in  finifh- 
ing  their  affairs  as  foon  as  may  be,  thofe  creditors  who  would 
prove  their  debts,  fhall  henceforth  proceed  in  the  firft  inftance, 
againft  the  truftees,  who  in  that  cafe,  will  be  defendants,  and 
on  the  other  hand  fhall  be  plaintiffs  againft  thofe  who  fhall 
be  debtors  to  the  infolvent. 

XXIV.  The  creditors  who  would  prove  their  debts,  and  all 
others  who  lay  claim  to  part  of  thofe  effects,  fliall  be  obliged 
to  enter  their  action  againft  the  truftees  in  due  time,  before" 
the  faid  preference  and  agreement  among  the  creditors  are  fet- 
tled, and  before  the  fale  and  diftribution  of  the  insolvent's  ef- 
fecls. And  to  this  end  they  fhall  fummon  the  truftees  three 
days  before-hand,  and  fend  them  their  refolution  with  the 
fummons  ;  as  likewife  a  copy  of  the  particulars,  whereon 
their  demands  are  grounded  ;  and  in  cafe,  upon  the  day  ap- 
pointed, thofe  who  made  fuch  demand  do  appear  btfi.rc  the 
commiflioners,  the  truftees  fhall  be  acquitted,  and  the  cx- 
pence  thereof  paid  by  thofe  that  cited  them,  befoie  frcfli  mea- 
fures  can.be  taken  againft  them. 

XX  V.  But  if  any  one  has  attached  the  effecls,  which  he  pre- 
tends to  have  claim  to,  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  fummon  the 
truftee  the  third  day  after  fuch  attachment,  and  to  brin«-  his 
action  uno'er  the  penalty  of  being  nonfuited. 

XXVI.  The  truftees  being  fummoned  as  above,  and  not  ap- 
pearing, there  will  be  a  default  for  non-appearance-,  and  there- 
upon a  fecond  fummon  i  flue  J,  and  on  no  appearance  to  that, 
the  commiflioners  will  pais  judgment  upon  the  matter,  accor- 
ding to  the  vouchers  laid  before  them  by  the  party  alone  who 
does  appear,  and  the  truftees  fhall  only  be  condemned  to  pay 
the  cofts  of  the  procefs,  propter  contumaciam. 

XXVII.  When  the  truftees  appear  upon  fuch  fummon,  the 
caufe  fhall  be  argued  and  determined  directly,  without  giving 
or  taking  any  further  day  to  anfwer,  unlefs  for  very  gooa 
caufe  the  commillioners  fhall  think  the  fame  neceffary. 

XXVIII.  Provided  the  truftees  fummon  any  one  „  before 
reprefented,  and  they  do  not  appear,  the  truftees  fliall  havi 
the  fame  advantage  as  was  before  given  againft  them,  and 
the  parties  fliall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  expence. 

XXIX.  But  the  perfons  fummoned  nol  rift,  a  fecond 
fummon  is  granted  for  the  week  following,  and  not  appear- 
ing the  fecond  time,  the  fummon  having  been  dulvex 

they  muft  give  provifional  fecurity,  and  have  a  third  fum- 
mon; which  terminates  in  a  definitive  condemnation  of  the 
fecurity,  or  juftice  is  done  in  fome  other  manner. 

XXX.  But,  it  the  parties  fummoned  appear,  the  point  is  ei  her 
concluded  then,  or  fome  day  the  next  week  following,  unlefi 
the  commiflioners  find  good  caufe  to  do  otherwif.-. 

XXXI.  The  truftees,  having  arrefted  any  perfoh  or  effects, 
fliall  be  obliged,  at  the  requisition  of  the  party  fo  arrefted  or 
interefted,  within  three  days,  to  carry  on  the  profecutiori 
before  the  commiflioners,  in  order  to  make  their  demand,  and 
bring  the  matter  to  a  conclufion  ;  upon  which  the  perfon  ar- 
refted then  anfwers,  or  takes  another  day  without  debating 
from  the  provifional  fecurity,  provided  the  cafe  is  fo  cifcum- 
ftanced  :  but  the  perfon  arrefted,  or  interefted,  making  no 
profecution*  the  arreft  fliall  be  referred,  and  profecuted  at 
the  next  court,  according  to  cuftom. 

XXXII.  The  caufe  being  pleaded,  the  commiflioners  fliall  dif- 
pofe  of  the  principal  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe  ;  and, 
if  either  of  the  parties  fhall  appeal,  the  caufe  fhall  be  brought 
and  profecuted  before  the  court  of  aldermen,  who  fliall  finally 
determine  the  fame. 

XXXIII.  The  creditors  of  any  infolvent  being  diffatisfied 
with  the  proceedings,  and  the  ill  conduct  of  the  truftees, 
may  remonftrate  the  matter  before  the  commiflioners,  who 
fliall  caufe.  the  truftees  to  come  before  them,  hear  them, 
and  fet  the  affair  in  a  juft  light,  according  as  the  C2ft  fhall 
require.  ,*• 

XXXIV.  The  perfons,  whom  the  faid comrrrifHoheYs  a'pponrt 
truftees  in  regard  to  the  effecls  of  the  infolvent,  fhall  be  ob- 
liged to  give  good  fecurity  for  their  conduct,  at  the  difcretion 
of  the  commiflioners,  in  order  to  have  recourle  to  fuch  fecu- 
rity, in  cafe  of  male-adminiftration,  unlefs  the  truftees  were 
chofen  from  among  the  creditors. 

XXXV.  The  truftees  or  aflignees  among  the  creditors  having 
received  any  money  belonging  to  the  infolvent  fund,  fhall  not 
keep  it  in  their  hands,  but  the  fame  fhall  be  rm'rtiediately  deli- 
vered to  the  faid  commiflioners. 

XXXVI.  And  thofe  truftees  who  fhall  be  called  Upon,  fhall 
be  obliged  to  appear  before  the  commiflioners,  not  only  at  the 
end  of  their  adminiftration,  but  at  all  times  before,  to  render 
an  account  of,  andjuftify  their  proceedings-,  and,  being 
fummoned  for  this  purpofe,  they  fhali  be  obliged  at  the  firft 
order,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  three  guilders ;  anc*,  if 
thev  are  called  upon  a  fecond  time,  the  like  ;  and  the  third  is 
a  fine  of  fix  guilders;  and  if  notwithftanding  they  fail  to  ap- 
pear, and  do  not  render  up  their  accounts,  they  fhall  be  called 
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upon  a  fourth  time  upon  pain  of  imprifonment ;  afterwards 
the  commiflioners  (hall  lay  the  matter  before  the  court  of  al- 
dermen. -. 

XXXVII.  At  the  end  of  the  adminiftration  of  the  truftees, 
when  the  faid  commiffioners  fhall  difcharge  them  of  their 
truft,   they  fhall  grant   them,  for  their   trouble,  what  they 

.judge  proper. 

XXXVIII.  Any  one  of  this  city,  or  under  its  jurifdiction, 
defiring  to  give  up  his  effects,  the  faid  commiffioners  fhall 
take  meafures  to  fecure  them,  by  appointing  proper  perfons 
for  that  pupofe,  as  foon  as  warrants  of  fuch  ceffion  fhall  be 
granted  to  the  creditors,  and  they  fhall  be  informed  of  the 
validity  thereof,  in  order  to  lay  the  affair  before  the  court  of 
aldermen. 

XXXIX.  In  order  to  prevent  all  abufes  and  villainies  which 
are  daily  practifed  by  many,  in  the  requiring  and  profecuting 
the  warrants  granted  by  the  burgomafters  of  this  city,  &c. 
with  intent  to  obtain  the  fecurity  of  the  body,  and  the  con- 
tinuation thereof,  the  faid  comiffioners  fhall  give  true  in- 
formation of  the  ftate  of  the  fufpected  perfons,  in  order  to 
do  the  fame  duly  before  the  burgomafters. 

XL.  Any  one  being  fummoned,  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  ap- 
pear before  the  commiffioners,  in  default  of  which  he  fliall 
pay  a  fine  of  fix  fols  for  the  firft  time,  twelve  for  the  fecond, 
and  twenty-four  for  the  third  ;  afterwards  the  commiffioners 
fhall  communicate  the  matter  to  the  court  of  aldermen,  and 
fhall  fend  one  of  their  officers  in  fearch  of  the  perfon. 

How  bankrupts  are  looked  on  in  China 

When  any  man  becomes  a  bankrupt  in  this  country,  they 
throw  him  into  prifon  in  the  governor's  palace,  and  he  is 
immediately  put  upon  the  declaration  of  his  effects.  After  he 
has  been  a  month  in  prifon,  he  is  releafed  by  the  governor's 
order,  and  proclamation  is  made,  that  fuch  a  one,  the  fon  of 
fuch  a  one,  has  confirmed  the  fubftance  of  fuch  a  onej  and 
that  if  he  has  any  effects  in  the  hands  of  any  Perfon,  in  any 
fhape  whatfoever,  it  muft  be  made  known  in  the  term  of  a 
month.  In  the  mean  time  the  bankrupt  is  bamboo'd  *  on  the 
backfide,  if  difcovery  is  made  of  any  effects  of  his  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  is  upbraided  with  having  been  a  month  in 
prifon  eating  and  drinking,  though  he  had  wherewithal  to 
fatisfy  his  creditors.  He  is  chaftifed  in  the  fame  manner, 
whether  he  makes  any  declaration  of  his  effects,  or  not. 
They  reproach  him,  that  he  has  made  it  his  ftudy  to  get  by 
fraud  the  fubftance  of  private  perfons  into  his  hands,  and 
embezzle  it;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  defraud  thofe  he  had 
dealings  with,  by  ftripping  them  of  their  property.  But  af- 
ter all,  if  they  cannot  difcover  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  any 
fraud,  and  if  it  is  proved  to  the  magiftrate,  that  the  man  has 
nothing  in  the  world,  the  creditors  are  called  in,  and  re- 
ceive a  part  of  their  debt  out  of  the  emperor's  treafury.  Af- 
ter this,  it  is  publickly  prohibited  to  buy  of,  or  fell  to,  this 
man  upon  pain  of  death,  that  he  may  not  defraud  any  of 
his  creditors  by  concealing  their  money.  If  difcovery  be 
made  that  he  hath  any  fums  in  the  hands  of  another,  and  if 
the  perfon  he  intrufts  makes  no  declaration  within  the  time 
limited,  he  is  bamboo'd  to  death,  and  nothing  is  faid  to  the 
proprietor  or  bankrupt.  The  fums  that  they  difcover  are 
divided  among  the  creditors,  and  the  debtor  or  bankrupt  muft 
never  more  concern  himfelf  with  trade. 

*  This  punifhment  is  fuch,  as  none  fcarce  everfurvive;  it 
is  fo grievous,  that  no  perfon  in  all  China  may,  of  his  own 
authority,  infticl  it  upon  another,  upon  pain  of  death, 
and  confifcation  of  his  goods. 

Remarks. 

There  are  three  things  which  all  men  of  judgment  and  ex- 
perience in  trade  allow  to  be  the  great  prefervatives  againft 
bankruptcy.     As, 

I.  A  thorough  fkill  and  difcernment  in  the  whole  of  the  em- 
ployment wherein  a  perfon  may  be  engaged.  In  regard  to 
the  mercatorial  profeffion,  the  knowledge  and  judgment  re- 
quifite  are  not  fo  narrow,  mean,  and  confined,  as  fome  are 
wont  to  think.     For, 

According  to  what  I  have  reprefentcd  in  my  New  Mercantile 
Inftitution,  without  acquaintance  in  the  produce  and  manu- 
factures of  the  commercial  world,  and  in  the  laws  of  our  own 
and  foreign  countries  relative  to  general  trade  ;  without  abili- 
ties to  obtain  the  beft  intelligence,  in  order  to  ftrike  the  criti- 
cal time  when,  and  where,  exportation  or  importation  from 
nation  to  nation,  drawing,  remitting,  and  negociating  fo- 
reign bills,  invite  to  the  beft  advantage  :  without  knowledge 
of  the  duties,  imports,  fubfidics,  drawbacks,  bounties,  and  all 
other  charges  and  allowances  at  home  and  abroad,  to  which 
trade  is  fubject,  it  is  impoffible  that  any  previous  calculation 
can  be  made,  whether  an  adventure  will  turn  to  account  or 
not.  If  the  merchant  be  not  thoroughly  fkilled  in  foreign 
monies  and  exchanges,  as  alfo  in  foreign  weights  and  mea- 
fures, and  the  methods  of  reducing  thofe  of  one  nation  reci- 
procally into  thofe  of  others,  how  fhall  he  be  able  to  judge 
of  foreign  invoices  and  accounts  of  fales  ?  and,  if  he  be  not 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  arbitrating  the  foreign 
exchanges  with  accuracy,  he  cannot  embrace  thofe  benefits 


which  their  perpetual  fluctuation  affords.  Nor  is  a  knowledge 
ot  the  intrinfic  value  of  foreign  fpecie  lefs  neceffary  than  of 
the  extrinfic  par,  or  the  arbitrational  prices  of  exchange,  in 
order  to  deal  occafionally  in  the  export  or  import  of  foreign 
coins,  and  bullion  gold  and  filver,  to  the  beft  advantage.  In 
fine,  the  merchant  deftitute  of  this  feries  of  information,  and 
talents  to  apply  it  to  the  moft  beneficial  purpofes  in  every 
fhape,  can  never  hope  to  reap  any  confiderable  profit  from  bis 
profeffion,  or  fuftain  the  character  he  bears  with  any  fort  of 
dignity.  He  muft  owe  his  fuccefs,  if  he  has  any,  to  fortu- 
nate hits,  and  unexpected  advantages;  things  which  no 
prudent  man  will  chufe  to  depend  upon  for  the  whole  prof- 
perity  of  his  life. 

To  the  ignorant  in  thefe  matters,  commerce  is  but  a  game 
at  chance,  where  the  odds  are  againft  the  player.  But,  to 
the  accomplifhed  merchant,  it  is  a  fcience,  where  fkill  can 
fcarce  fail  of  its  reward  ;  and,  while  the  one  is  wandering 
about  in  a  pathlefs  ocean,  without  a  compafs,  and  depends  on 
the  winds  and  tides  to  carry  him  into  his  port,  the  other 
goes  fteadily  forward,  in  a  beaten  track,  which  leads  him 
directly,  if  no  extraordinary  accident  intervenes,  to  wealth 
and  honour. 

Whoever  turns  his  thoughts  on  the  ftupendious  circulation 
of  paper  property  throughout  the  world,  by  inland  and  foreign 
bills  ;  on  the  various  cuftoms  and  ufages  eftablifhed  among 
.traders  in  their  money-negociations,  for  the  fupport  of  uni- 
verfal  credit ;  on  the  numberlefs  different  tranfactions  which 
diverfify  the  bufinefs  of  the  merchant ;  as  buying  and  felling, 
exporting  and  importing,  for  proper,  company,  or  commiffion 
account  ;  drawing  on,  remitting  to,  and  freighting,  or  hire- 
ing  out,  fhips  for  various  parts  of  the  world  at  the  fame  time  : 
whoever  duly  confiders  the  fkill  in  figures  and  accountantfhip, 
requifiie  to  adjuft  and  methodize  this  great  variety  of  tranf- 
actions, whereby  fuch  trader  may  always  have  the  true  repre- 
fentation  of  his  affairs  before  him  ;  together  with  the  judg- 
ment to  conduct  fuch  a  complication  of  occurrences,  and  ad- 
drefs  to  maintain  a  general  correfpondence  in  our  own,  or  the 
more  univerfal  languages ;  cannot  but  fee  the  extent  of  a 
courfe  of  education  proper  to  form  fo  diftinguifhed  a  charac- 
ter.— Notwithstanding  this,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
no  gentlemen  in  the  general  labour  under  greater  difadvan- 
tages  in  point  of  erudition  ;  which,  I  am  afraid,  is  one  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  the  frequent  bankruptcies  amongft  thofe  who 
are,  perhaps,  the  moft  ufeful  fubjects  in  the  community ;  they 
being  the  great  inftruments  who  give  conftant  bread  and  em- 
ployment to  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  draw  treafures  into 
the  nation  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  eftablifhment  of  a  mercantile  college, 
or  a  well-regulated  feminary,  proper  for  the  breeding  up  our 
Britifh  merchants  with  every  defirable  advantage,  may  not  be 
worthy  the  confideration  of  fome  public-fpirited  perfons,  is 
humbly  fubmitted.  That  an  inftitution  fomething  of  this 
kind  is  greatly  wanted  in  England,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew 
at  large  in  the  before-mentioned  tract;  and  I  heartily  wifh, 
that  my  poor  endeavours  in  the  public  fervice  may  one  day, 
ftimulate  others  of  far  fuperior  abilities  and  advantages  to  at- 
tempt what  every  body  has  been  pleafed  to  approve  ;  notwith- 
standing the  mean  and  bafe  artifices  which  have  been  ufed 
to  deprive  my  country,  in  that  fhape,  of  the  benefit  of  my 
labours,  and  myfelf  of  the  advantages  of  twenty  years  ftudy 
and  application,  with  a  view  principally  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  that  mercantile  defign.  See  the  article  Mercantile 
College. 

By  the  plan  of  inftitution  in  the  beforementioned  treatifewill 
be  feen  the  qualifications  neceffary,  abfolutely  neceffary,  to 
form  the  accomplifhed  Britifh  merchant :  and,  if  thofe  quali- 
fications therein  enumerated  were  communicated  to  young 
perfons,  in  the  manner  propofed,  there  is  no  doubt  to  be 
made  but  the  art  of  merchandizing  would,  by  that  means, 
have  been  steady  advanced,  the  general  commerce  of  the 
kingdom  proportionablyextended,  and  much  fewer  bankrupts. 

2.  However  the  beft  accomplifhments  for  trade  avail  little 
without  ceconomy  ;  for  although  a  perfon  of  penetration 
and  addrefs  may  be  occafionally  extremely  fuccefsful,  yet  the 
man  of  prudence  fliould  make  allowances  for  fuch  loffes  as 
the  keeneft  forefight  and  difcernment  cannot  always  prevent : 
it  fhould,  therefore,  be  always  confidered  that  the  debit,  as 
well  as  the  credit  fide  of  the  account  of  profit  and  lofs  is  li- 
able to  fwell.  * 

3.  But  nothing,  perhaps,  can  be  a  more  effectual  preferva- 
tive  againft  failure  than  a  thorough  knowledge  in  figures  and 
accountantfhip.  It  is  not  neceffary,  indeed,  that  a  merchant 
engaged  in  large  concerns  fliould  keep  his  own  books,  as  he 
may  probably  employ  his  time  to  far  greater  advantage  ;  but 
it  is  indifpenfibly  neceffary  that  he  fhould  be  capable  of  doing 
fo.  How  is  it  poffible,  otherwife,  the  he  fhould  be  able  to 
judge  when  they  are  kept  as  they  ought  to  be?  Nor  can  he 
be  capable  of  fo  infpecting  them,  as  to  be  duly  acquainted 
with  the  ftate  of  his  own  affairs. 

It  is  an  unbecoming  meannefs,  not  to  fay  a  confummate  folly, 
in  any  man,  whofe  fortune  is  daily  at  ftake,  to  depend  upon 
others  to  give  him  what  they  pleafe  for  the  ftate  of  his  affairs. 
It  is  juftly  proverbial  among  the  Dutch,  that  the  man 
who  fails  did  not  undeiftand  to  keep  his  accounts :  and  it  may 
be  truly  faid,   a  merchant  without   that  fkill  is  in  as  bad  a 
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fituation  as  the  mariner  on  the  wide  ocean,  without  chart, 
compafs,  or  obfervation,  whereby  to  direct  his  courfe. 
Both  the  French  and  the  Dutch  always  entertain  an  opinion 
of  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  when  there  are  no  juft  and  metho- 
dical accounts  kept  by  traders;  for,  let  their  lofl'es  be  what 
they  will,  they  ought  fairly  and  uprightly  to  appear  through 
their  books,  and  from  the  teftimony  of  authentic  vouchers. 
So  that  regular  and  upright  accounts  are  an  effectual  juftifi- 
cation  of  the  trader's  conduct,  as  demonftrating,  whether  flcill 
and  ceconomy  have  been  wanting,  or  whether  only  fuccefs  : 
if  the  latter  is  the  cafe,  he  is,  notwithstanding,  carefTed  and 
fupported  ;  whereby  he  may  become  as  profperous  afterwards, 
as  he  was  otherwife  before.  This  alfo  is  the  cafe  in  Britain, 
and  indeed  in  all  nations  where  commerce  is  cultivated. 
Among  all  the  laws  relating  to  bankrupts  in  England,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  that  injoined  fuch  traders 
who  are  within  the  ftatutes  to  keep  juft  and  regular  accounts 
of  their  tranfactiens,  and  of  their  whole  income  and  cxpencc, 
be  the  fame  in  whatfoever  ftiape  it  fhall  happen  ;  yet  this 
feems  to  be  as  neceflary  a  law  as  any  relating  to  bankrupts  ; 
for  if  an  omiffion  hereof  was,  among  other  things,  made  a 
Sufficient  caufe  of  obftruction  to  the  obtaining  of  their  cer- 
tificates, it  might  have  a  happy  tendency  to  prevent  that  fre- 
quency of  bankrupts  among  traders ;  feeing,  while  a  pcrfon 
had  the  true  ftate  of  his  affairs  always  before  him,  that  might 
prove  a  fafe  and  fteady  rudder  to  fteer  him  clear  of  thofe 
rocks  and  fhoals  whereon  he  might  otherwife  fplit. 
Another  fafeguard  againft  thofe  misfortunes  in  traffic  is  ho- 
nour and  integrity  in  dealing,  honefty  being  the  beft  policy 
among  traders,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  mankind.  However 
great  the  temptation  to  act  otherwife  may  often  be  in  the 
way  of  traffic,  yet,  in  the  long  run,  the  trading  trickfter  is 
frequently  catched  in  his?own  toils:  for,  as  it  requires  more 
art  to  be  roguifh  than  otherwife,  fo  that  art  is  daily  liable  to 
detection,  and  lofs  of  reputation  ;  whereas  fo  extraordinary 
is  the  power  of  juftice  and  honour  in  commerce,  efpecially 
when  united  to  prudencejand  (kill,  that  it  proves  the  fource 
of  a  boundlefs  credit  to  a  trader;  and,  credit  in  traffic  an- 
fwering  the  end  of  money,  fuch  trader  may  be  faid  to  bo  rich, 
in  proportion  as  he  is  juft  and  upright ;  for  an  cxtenfive  cre- 
dit, wifely  managed,  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  extenfire 
riches. 

It  does  not  feem  to  be  that  refined  [policy,  that  fome  flatter 
themfilves  with,  for  a  rich,  overgrown  trader  to  engage  in 
[nations  and  ingroffings,  and  other  unfair  and  illegal 
practices,  in  order  to  opprefs  and  ruin  young  beginners. 
Perfonsof  this  unnatural  ftamp  have  frequently  undone  them- 
felves  by  attempting  the  deftruction  of  others;  for  the  mean 
art  of  underfelling,  in  view  to  monopolize,  is  not  lefs  hazar- 
dous than  difhonourable  ;  and,  when  fuch  a  one  comes  to 
misfortunes,  he  is  as  little  pitied  as  the  cruel  ruffian  going  to 
the  gallows.  As  people  in  trade  are  never  too  low  to  rife, 
fo  they  are  nev,er  too  high  to  fall.  A  man  in  trade,  though 
ftanding  himfelf  fecure,  fhould  have  a  benevolent  concern  for 
thofe  who  mifcarry,  and,  inftead  of  fcheming  at  the  deftruc- 
tion of  others,  fhould  ftretch  out  the  arm  of  affiftance  to  thofe 
who  would  follow  his  wife  and  induftrious  example. 
I  have  known  a  merchant  as  much  diftinguifhed  for  his 
generofity  and  humanity  as  for  his  equity  and  profperity  in 
his  negotiations.  Inftead  of  ftudying  the  low  craft  ofoppref- 
fion.  in  order  to  injure  the  young  beginner,  his  grcateft  joy 
confifted  in  raifing  young  people  of  good  behaviour  and  pro- 
mifing  talents.  He  took  few  apprentices  with  large  fortunes, 
or  large  premiums,  becaufe  he  was  wont  to  fay,  That  thofe 
who  had  great  fortunes  wherewith  to  begin,  needed  not  that 
help  to  throw  them  into  bufinefs  like  people  of  fmall  ones. 
It  was  his  maxim,  therefore,  to  breed  abundance  of  fuch 
young  people  in  his  counting-houfe,  and,  after  three  or  four 
years  accomplifhment  under  his  judicious  eye  to  tranfplant 
them  to  foreign  counting-houfes,  among  his  correfpondents  : 
and,  if  their  conduct  was  approved,  he  fome-how  made  it 
for  the  intereft  of  thofe  houfes  to  take  fuch  young  people  into 
the  partnerfhip.  By  which  means,  he  not  only  exerciled  his 
natural  principle  of  good-will  to  mankind,  but  fo  attached 
thofe  objects  of  his  benevolence  to  his  intereft,  that  he  found 
his  account  in  dealing  with  thefe  foreign  houfes.  So  that  he 
experienced  it  to  prove  the  more  beneficial  policy  to  raife, 
rather  than  deftroy,  the  fortunes  of  young  people  who  merited 
his  regard. 

Nor  was  this  his  practice  abroad  only.  In  order  to  be  well 
ferved  by  his  manufacturers,  and  inde*ed  by  all  with  whom  he 
had  dealings,  he  ever  ftudied  their  intereft  in  conjunction 
with  his  own.  Thus  any  poor  man's  fon  who  fell  in  his  way, 
and  had  any  thing  of  a  promifing  turn;  or  any  fkilful,  honeft, 
manufacturer,  &c.  was  fure  to  have  fupport  from  him  :  he 
would  offer  them  money  on  eafy  terms  ;  and,  if  they  proved 
induftrious  and  deferving,  his  purfe  was  always  open  to  them. 
By  which  fingular  management,  both  gratitude  and  intereft 
proved  motives  to  his  being  well  ferved  in  the  qualities  of  the 
goods  he  exported,  they  being  as  well  fold  abroad  as  well 
bought  at  home. 

His  conduct,  in  regard   to  imports,  was  equally   peculiar. 
His  buyers  were  tradefmen  of  his  own  choice,  rather  re- 
markable for  induftrythan  fortune  :  thofe  never  failed  of  what 
Vol.  I. 
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credit  and  rcafonable  indulgence  they  flood  in  need  of.  Such' 
behaviour|  faved  many  from  bankrutcy,  but  had  fib  tenden- 
cy to(occafion  it;  yet  there  are  many  traders  who  are  as  dif- 
tinguifhable  for  their  cruelty,  as  this  worthy  gentleman  waS 
for  a  difpofition  diametrically  the  reverft:.  This  honeft  po- 
licy fo  warmly  attached  all  whom  he  d«slt  with  tb  his  intereft 
at  home,  as  well  as  abroad,  that  it  is  little  to  be  admired  that 
fowife,  and  fo  go  good,  a  man  accumulated  what  rii 
honour  he  plcafed.  This  example  fhews  the  trtii 
money,  and  fagacity  in  the  arts  bf  corn'mercis ;  and,  it  is  (o  be 
hoped  will  be  followed  by  many,  which  will  certainly  make 
the  rich  dill  richer,  and  the  poor  happy:  This  is  a  fpefci  - 
of  charity  which  brings  its  pre-fi  ;u  reward  with  it  :  but,  as 
the  poet  fays, 

Such  who  in  life  opprefs,  and  then   bequeath 
Their  goods  to  pious  ufes  at  their  death  ; 
Are  like  thofe  drunkards  being  laid  to  fleep, 
Who  belch  and  vomit  What  tlicy  cannot  keep. 

There  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  failure  in  trade} 
than  a  tradefman's  Being  obftihate  and  ielf-fufficient  in  his 
own  opinion,  and  quarrelfome  and  litigious  among  his  neigh- 
bours; and  thofe  with  whdm  he  has  concerns  in  tr..d.-.  Tl  i: 
trader  muft  be  in  the  road  to  ruin  of  whom  it  is  laid,  that 
he  catches  at  every  advantage  from  thofe  he  deals  with, 
wrangles  without  rcafon,  quarrels  without  provocation,  dis- 
putes trifles,  and  goes  to  law  without  juftice. 
He  that  will  feek  juftice  in  the  law,  ought  to  he  firft  certairt 
that  he  can  obtain  the  fame  in  no  amicable  way.  The  law 
was  not  defigned  to  promote  broils  and  confufion  atnorig 
mankind,  but  to  prevent  them. 

Tradefmen  who  have  thefe  fquabbles  generally  upon  their 
hands,  are  as  flifcontcnted  within  their. ft  v'es  as  thl  al  .•  o  b> 
tcmptible  in  the  eyes  of  others.  A  man  that  is  always  pay- 
ing lawyers  bills,  reading  over  bills  in  Chancery  exhibited 
againft  him,  is  of  a  difpofition  very  unfit  for' com rr free, 
which  requires  the  man  to  be  c;.!m  and  unirritated  ;  other- 
wife  his  bufinefs  muft  flitter,  and  all  prudent  men  will  as  foU 
licitoufly  avoid  dealing  with  a  litigious  trader;  as  with  one 
who  has  got  the  plague  : 

Law-fuits  avoid,  with  as  much  ftudious  care 
As  you  would  dens  where  hungry  lions  are  ; 
And  rather  put  up  injuries,  than' be 
A  plague  to  him  who'd  be  a  plague  to  thee. 

Law-fuits  and  contentions  in  trade  are  fometimes  unavoidable : 
unlcfs  the  defendant  will  fuft'er depredations  upon  In*  property, 
he  is  under  the  neceffity  of  defending  himfelf,  and  feeking 
protection  from  the  law.  For  a  man  to  defend  himfelf  a^aii, ft 
the  ftrife,  contention,  and  villainy  tif  others,  is  not  to  be  liti- 
gious ;  that  character  is  due  to  the  aggreffor  ;  for  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  moft  quiet  and  inoffenfive  man  to  defend  himfelf 
when  offenfivcly  attacked.  'I  he  querulous  lawing  trader  is 
the  contempt  of  the  rich,  and  theaverfion  of  his  poorer  neigh- 
bours; the  fcandal  of  his  trade,  and  the  terror  of  his  cuftom- 
ers.  The  prudent  trader  will  not  reject  the  following  maxims. 

1.  Not  to  decline  or  delay  paying  a  juft  debt,  ifable,  but 
to  pay  it,  without  giving  any  man  caufe,  or  putting  him  to 
the  charge  of  fuing  for  his  own. 

2.  Nor  to  give  any  man  trouble,  though  for  a  juft  debt, 
where  there  is  any  probability  of  obtaining  it  without,  nor 
till  all  rcafonable,  quiet,  and  friendly  methods  are  tried  to 
avoid  it. 

3.  When  neceffitated  to  ufe  the  violence  of  a  legal  prcfecu- 
tion,  yet  to  do  it  with  tendernefs,  without  expofing  the  debtor 
more  than  needs  muft;  and  above  all,  without  putting  him  to 
more  than  neceflary  charges.  This  fhews  a  juft  reluctance  to 
the  thing;  in  which  cafe  the  defendant  is  juftly  anfwerable 
for  all  the  evil  which  he  brings  upon  himfelf.  The  difcreet 
trader  will,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  prevent  a  decifion  at  law  ; 
if  it  be  poffible,  he  will  bring  all  dfferences  to  a  friendly 
accommodation,  by  expoirulation,  by  applications,  by  arbi- 
tration, and  even  by  abating  fometimes  much  of  his  demands 
for  peace- fake. 

For  men  to  make  a  difpufe  at  law  become  a  formal  quarrel, 
engage  their  paffions  in  the  difference,  and  turn  their  trade- 
breaches  into  breaches  of  charity  and  breaches  of  temper,  is 
to  put  off  the  Chriftian  and  the  man  of  FerfTe  together. 
This  way  of  going  to  law  had  a  terrible  event  a  few  years 
ago  in  this  nation,  and  left  a  bloody  precedent,  viz.  in  the 
late  duke  Hamilton  and  the  lord  jvfoaun  :  they  had  contended 
many  years  at  law  about  an  eftate  j  but  meeting  Sccafibnaily, 
while  the  fuit  was  depending,  the  heat  of  the  legal  procefs 
broke  out  in  an  illegal  flame;  they  differ  in  worJsJgive  and 
return  difobligingexpreffions;  this  kindles  their  paffidn  ;  both 
hot,  both  brave  ;  they  quarrel,  a  chailangeehfues  ;  the-  both 
meet,  both  fight,  and  are  both  killed.  This  is  the  cafe,  tho' 
not  carried  to  fo  fatal  a  length,  with  all  who  go  to  law  about 
trifles,  and  carry  on  their  fu its  with  animofity  :  they  go  to 
law,  like  Hamilton  and  Mohun,  and,  if  they  had  courage  to 
engage,  would  put  it  to  the  like  ifiiie.  Nothing  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  the  ruin  of  traders,  and  all  others,  than  this  un- 
3  *  happy 
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happy  difpofition  ;  and  nothing  is  more  contemned  among 
the  wife  and  honeft  part  of  mankind. — In  fine,  a  litigious 
trader  lives  in  a  kind  of  warfare  among  his  fraternity  ;  where- 
as commerce  ihoiild  be  the  general  bond  of  good  will,  as  it 
R  is  the  grand  fource  of  their  temporal  welfare. 
APTISMi  a  ceremony  practifed  at  fea  in  long  voyages,  on 
thofe  peribns  who  pafs  the  tropic  for  the  firft  time,  as  alfo 
On  the  merchant-fhips  that  have  not  pafled  it  before. 
The  baptifm  of  mips  is  a  very  plain  ceremony,  and  is  per- 
formed by  warning  it  all  over  only  with  fea-water  ;  but  that 
of  perfons  is  more  formal  and  myfterious,  as  fhall  be  related 
hereafter ;  but  neither  is  peformed  without  giving  the  fhip's 
company  fomething  to  drink  and  caroufe.  With  regard  to 
the  baptizing  of  the  fhip,  the  feamen  think  they  have  a  right 
to  cut  off  the  fhip's  beak-head,  unlefs  the  captain  or  mafter 
redeems  it,  by  giving  them  feveral  bottles  of  brandy,  and 
money.  This  prefent,  which  the  mafter  makes  them,  is  not 
reckoned  an  average,  nor  are  the  freighters  accountable  for 
it,  but  only  the  proprietors  or  owners  of  the  fhip. 
As  for  the  baptifm  of  perfons,  it  is  performed  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

The  moft  ancient  of  the  feamen,  who  have  already  croffed 
the  line,  or  the  tropic,  being  oddly  dreffed,  with  his  face 
blackened,  a  comical  cap  on  his  head,  the  journal,  or  fome 
other  fea-book,  in  his  hand,  and  followed  by  feveral  other 
failors,  each  with  fome  kitchen  utenfils  inftead  of  a  weapon, 
comes  by  beat  of  drum,  and  places  himfelf  gravely  on  a  feat 
prepared  for  that  purpofe  upon  deck,  at  the  foot  of  the  main- 
maft. 

Before  this  drole  magistrate  every  perfon,  not  yet  initiated 
into  thofe  myfteries,  comes  and  fwears  that  he  will  caufe  the 
fame  ceremony  to  be  obferved,  whenever  opportunity  offers. 
If  fuch  a  perfon  pays  down,  or  promifes  fome  gratification, 
he  gets  off  clear  for  his  prefent,  and  has  only  a  few  drops  of 
water ,  fprinkled  over  him.  But  the  others,  as  well  as  the 
common  failors,  are  in  a  manner  drowned  with  pails  full  of 
water,  kept  ready  for  that  purpofe,  in  cafks  or  buckets. 
The  fhip  and  cabbin-boys,  are  put  under  a  bafket,  where 
they  are  foaked  with  water  at  pleafure  ;  and,  in  memory  of  fo 
curious  a  ceremony,  are  compelled  to  whip  oneanother,  which 
they  do  foundly.  The  money  paid  is  either  fhared  among 
the  fhip's  company,  or  kept  to  buy  fome  refreshments  at  the 
firft  convenient  place  they  come  to. 
BARATRY,  or  BARRETRY,'  according  to  the  common 
law  of  England,  fignifies  the  moving  and  maintaining  of 
fuits  in  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  the  taking  and  detain- 
ing of  houfes,  lands,  &c.  by  falfe  inventions.  The  word  ba- 
raterre  in  French,  fignifies  mifdemeanor,  fraud,  deceit.  It  is 
derived  from  the  old  word  barat,  which  signified  any  jmpofi- 
tion  :  whence  they  alfo  faid  baratter,  to  impofe  upon  one. 
In  marine  commerce,  baratry  fignifies  the  ftealing,  im- 
bezzling,  or  any  ways  altering  of  merchandizes,  by  the  maf- 
ter or  company  of  a  fhip ;  and,  in  general,  all  the  tricks, 
frauds,  or  male  practices,  which  they  pretty  often  ufe,  in  or- 
der to  defraud  the  owner  of  the  fhip's  cargo,  or  other  per- 
fons concerned  in  it. 

By  the  28th  article  of  the  fixth  title  of  the  third  book  of  the 
ordonnance  of  the  marine  in  France,  published  in  Auguft 
1681,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  infurers  fnall  not  be  obliged  to 
make  good  the  loffes  and  damages  which  fhips  or  merchan- 
dizes fhall  have  fuffered  through  the  fault  of  the  mafter  and 
crew,  unlefs  by  the  policy  they  were  made  anfwerable  for 
the  mafter  or  captain's  baratry. 

The  penalties  of  baratry  are  mentioned  in  the  fame  ordon- 
nance, in  the  firft  title  of  the  fecond  book,  in  the  following 
articles. 

Article  20.  The  mafter  who,  without  any  necefTity,  took 
moneyjupon  the  body,  victualling  or  fitting  out  of  his  fhip, 
or  who  fold  merchandizes,  engaged  the  rigging,  or  fet  down 
in  his  accounts  or  memorandums  fictitious  averages  or  ex- 
pences,  is  obliged  to  pay  them  in  his  own  name,  declared 
unworthy  of  the  mafterfhip,  and  banifhed  from  the  harbour 
where  he  ufed  to  dwell. 

Article  32.  All  matters  of  fhips  are  prohibited  to  fell  again 
the  victuals  of  their  fhips,  and  to  iinbezzle  or  conceal  them, 
upon  pain  of  corporal  punifhment. 

Articla  35.  If  a  mafter  fails  a  wrong  courfe,  commits  any 
theft,  or  fuffers  any  to  be  committed  on  board  his  fhip,  or 
fraudulently  gives  occafion  to  the  alteration  or  feizing  of  the 
merchandizes,  or  of  the  fhip,  he  is  to  fuffer  corporal  pu- 
nifhment. 

Article  36.  A  mafter  who  is  convicted  of  delivering  a  fhip 
to  the  enemy,  or  to  have  wilfully  caufed  it  to  be  fhipwrecked 
or  loft,  is  to  be  punifhed  with  death. 
Baratry,  in  a  marine  fenfe,  is  in  England,  when  the  mafter 
of  a  fhip,  or  the  mariners,  cheat  the  owners  or  infurers,. 
whether  by  running  away  with  the  fhip,  finking  her,  defert- 
ing  her,  or  imbezzling  the  cargo. 

If  goods  delivered  on  fhipboard  are  imbezzled,  all  the  mari- 
ners ought  to  contribute  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  party  that 
loft  his  goods,  by  the  maritime  law,  and  the  caufe  is  to  be 
tried  in  the  admiralty.      1  Lill.   368. 

A  msftcr  of  a  fhip,  if  a  minor,  undertaking  to  bring  goods 
from  any  place  abroad  to  England,  if  he  waftes  and  confumes 
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them,  he  may  be  profcculeci  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  though 
he  be  an  infant.     Roll's  Abr.  530. 

Andj  where  a  fhip  was  infured  againft  the  baratry  of  the 
mafter,  &c.  in  an  action  brought  thereupon,  the  jury  found 
that  the  fhip  was  loft  by  the  fraud  and  negligence  of  the 
mafter  :  the  court  held,  that,  if  the  mafter  run  away  with 
the  fhip,  or  imbezzle  the  goods,  the  merchant  may  have  the 
action  againft  him  ;  for  it  is  reafonable  that  merchants,  who 
hazard  their  flocks  in  the  foreign  traffic,  fliould  fecure  them- 
felves  in  what  manner  they  think  proper  againft  baratry  of 
the  mafter,  and  all  other  frauds  ;  and  this  muft  be  intended 
fraud  in  the  mafter,  not  a  bare  neglect :  and  they  all  agreed 
that  fraud  is  baratry,  though  not  named  in  the  covenant  j 
but  negligence  might  not.  Mod.  cafe  230,  231. 
Baratry  of  the  mariners  is  a  difeafe  fo  epidemical  on  fhip- 
board, that  it  is  very  rare  for  a  mafter,  be  his  induftry  never 
(o  great,  to  prevent  it ;  a  fpan  of  villany  on  fhipboard  foon 
fpreads  out  to  a  cloud,  for  no  other  caufe  but  of  that  circular 
encouragement  that  one  knavifh  mariner  gives  another. 
However,  the  law  does  in  fuch  cafes  impute  offences  and  faults 
committed  by  them  to  be  negligence  in  the  mafter  j  and,  were 
it  otherwife,  the  merchant  would  be  in  a  very  dangerous  con- 
dition.    Molloy. 

The  reafons  why  they  ought  to  be  refponfible  are,  for  that 
the  mariners  are  of  their  own  chufing,  and  under  his  cor- 
rection and  government,  and  know  no  other  fuperior  on  fhip- 
board but  himfelf;  and,  if  they  are  faulty,  he  may  correct 
and  punifh  them,  and  juftify  the  fame  by  law  :  and  likewise, 
if  the  fact  is  apparently  proved  againft  them,  may  reimburfe 
himfelf  out  of  their  wages.  Roll's  Abridg.  533. 
And  therefore,  in  all  cafes,  wherefoever  the  merchant  loads 
aboard  any  goods  or  merchandizes,  if  they  be  loft,  imbfzzled, 
or  any  other  ways  damnified,  he  muft  be  refponfible  for 
them  ;  for  the  very  lading  them  aboard  makes  them  liable, 
and  that  as  well  by  the  common  law  as  the  law  marine.  1  Ven. 
190,   238.  Raym.  220.     1  Mod.  85. 

Nay,  if  his  mariners  go  with  the  fhip-boat  to  the  key  or 
wharf,  to  fetch  goods  on  fhipboard,  if  once  they  have  taken 
charge  of  them,  the  mafter  becomes  immediately  refponfible, 
if  they  fteal,  lofe,  damnify,  or  imbezzle  them. 
A  maftef  of  a  fhip  is  more  than  one,  who,  for  his  knowledge 
in  navigation,  fidelity,  and  difcretion,  hath  the  government 
of  the  fhip  committed  to  his  care  and  management;  and,  by 
the  common  law  (by  which  properties  are  to  be  guided)  he 
hath  no  property,  either  general  or  fpecial,  by  the  conftitut- 
ing  of  him  a  mafter ;  yet  the  law  looks  upon  him  as  an  offi- 
cer, who  muft  render  and  give  an  account  for  the  whole 
charge,  when  once  committed  to  his  care  and  cuftody  ;  and, 
upon  failure,  to  render  fatisfadtion  :  and,  therefore,  if  mis- 
fortunes happen,  either  through  negligence,  wilfulnefs,  or 
ignorance  of  himfelf,  or  his  mariners,  he  muft  be  refponfible, 

In  Chancery. 

A,  mafter  of  a  fhip,  (o  appointed  by  B,  owner,  treats  with 
the  plaintiff  to  take  the  fhip  to  freight  for  80  tons,  to  fail 
from  London  to  Falmouth,  and  fo  from  thence  to  Barcelona, 
without  altering  the  voyage  ;  and  there  to  unlade,  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  per  ton  :  and,  to  perform  this,  the  mafter  obliges 
the  fhip,  and  what  was  therein,  valued  at  300 1.  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  charter-party  was  made  and  fealed,  between  the 
mafter  and  the  merchant ;  but  the  owners  of  the  fhip  were 
no  parties  thereunto.  The  mafter  deviates,  and  commits  ba- 
ratry, and  the  merchant,  in  effect,  lofes  his  voyage  and  goods; 
for  the  merchandize,  being  fifh,  came  not  till  Lent  was  paft, 
and  were  rotten.  The  merchant's  factor  thereupon  fueth  the 
mafter  in  the  court  of  admiralty  at  Barcelona,  and,  upon 
appeal  to  a  higher  court  in  Spain,  hath  fentence  againft  the 
mafter  and  the  fhip  ;  which  coming  to  his  hands  (viz.  the 
merchant's  hands)  the  owner  brings  an  action  of  trover  for 
the  fhip  :  the  mafter  fues  in  Chancery  to  flop  this  fuit,  and 
another  fuit  brought  for  the  owner  for  freight,  claiming  deduc- 
tions out  of  both,  for  his  damages  fuftained  by  the  mafter, 
for  the  breach  of  the  articles  by  the  mafter  ;  for,  if  the  owner 
gives  authority  to  the  mafter  |to  contract,  he  fhall  bear  the 
lofs|;  but,  incafe  of  bottomry,  after  a  voyage  begun,  the  maf- 
ter cannot  obilge  the  owner  beyond  the  value  of  the  fhip  : 
but  this  cafe  is  on  contract. 

Lord  chancellor.  The  charter-party  values  the  fhip  at  a  cer- 
tain rate,  and  you  fhall  not  oblige  the  owners  farther,  and 
that  only  with  relation  to  the  freight,  not  to  the  value  of  the 
fhip  ;  the  mafter  is  liable  to  the  deviation  and  baratry,  but 
not  the  owners  ;  elfe  masters  fhould  be  owners  of  all  menY 
fhips  and  eftates.     Mich.  29.  Car.  II. 

But,  where  the  mafter  of  the  fhip  took  beef,  fails,  &c.  on 
credit,  and  failed,  the  owners  were  obliged  to  pay,  and  not 
allowed  to  defend  thernfelves  by  infilling  that  the  mafter  was 
liable  only,  and  that  they  had  given  him  money  to  pay  the 
plaintiff.  He  is  but  their  fcrvant,  and,  where  he  buys,  they 
are  liable,  and  continue  fo,  if  he  has  not  paid  the  creditors, 
though  they  gave  him  money  for  that  purpofe.  2  Vern.  643. 
If  any  fault  in  the  mafter  or  mariners  be  committed  in  any 
port,  haven,  river,  or  creek,  or  any  other  place  which  is 
infra  corpus  comitatus  the  common  law  fhall  have  jurifdic-' 

tion 
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lion  to  anfwer  the  party  damnified,  and  not  the  admiralty 
[fee  Admiralty]  but,  if  the  fame  be  committed  fuper  altum 
mare,  the  admiralty  fhall  have  jurifdiction  of  the  fame  ;  yet, 
if  it  be  on  a  place  where  there  is  divifum  imperium,  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  flux  or  reflux,  the  admiralty  may  challenge  ; 
the  other  of  common  right  belonging  to  the  common  law. 
5  Co.  1707.  Mod.  891.  916. 

Thecommonlaw  is  theovcr-ruling  jurifdiction  in  this  realm  ; 
and  they  are  to  intitle  themfelves  well  who  would  draw  a 
thing  out  of  it.     Lord  Raym.  272. 

And,  therefore,  as  foon  as  merchandizes  and  other  commo- 
dities are  put  aboard  thefhip,  whether  fhe  be  riding  in  port, 
haven,  or  any  other  part  of  the  feas,  he  that  is  exercitor  navis 
is  cha:geable  therewith  ;  and  if  the  fame  be  there  loft  or 
purloined,  or  fuftain  any  damage,  hurt,  or  lofs,  whether  in 
the  haven  or  port  before,  or  upon  the  feas,  after  fhe  is  in  her 
voyage;  whether  it  be  by  mariners,  or  by  any  other  through 
their  permiflion  ;  he  that  is  exercitor  navis  muft  anfwer  the 
damage,  for  that  the  very  lading  of  the  goods  aboard  the  fhip 
does  fubject  the  mafter  to  anfwer  the  fame.  F.  Naut.  caup. 
ftab.  leg.  1.  fee.  2,  3,  6,  7.  And  with  this  agrees  the  com- 
mon law,  where  it  was  adjudged,  that  goods  being  fent  aboard 
a  (hip,  and  the  mafter  having  figned  the  bills  of  lading  for 
the  fame,  the  goods  were  ftowed,  and,  in  the  night,  divers 
perfons,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  prefs-mafters,  en- 
tered the  fhip,  and  robbed  her  of  thefe  goods  ;  the  merchant 
brought  an  action  at  the  common  law  againft  the  mafter ; 
and  the  queftion  was,  whether  he  fliould  anfwer  for  the  fame  ? 
It  was  alledged  on  his  part,  that  there  was  no  default  or  neg- 
ligence in  him,  for  he  had  a  fufHcient  guard  ;  the  goods  were 
all  locked  up  under  hatches  ;  the  thieves  came  as  prefs- 
mafters,  and  by  force  robbed  the  fhip  ;  and  that  the  fame  was 
vis  major,  and  that  he  could  not  have  prevented  the  fame  : 
and,  laftly,  that  though  he  was  called  mafter,  or  exercitor 
navis  yet  he  had  no  fhare  in  the  fhip,  and  was  but  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  fervant,  acting  for'a  falary. — But,  notwithftanding, 
it  was  adjuged  for  the  plaintiff;  for  at  his  peril  he  muft  fee 
that  all  things  be  forth-coming  that  are  delivered  to  him,  let 
what  accident  fovever  happen  (the  aft  of  God,  or  an  enemy, 
perils  and  dangers  of  tlie  fea,  only  excepted)  he  being  look- 
ed upon  by  the  law  as  a  common  carrier  ;  and  that,  though 
he  receives  a  falary,  yet  he  is  a  known  and  public  officer,  and 
the  plaintiff  hath  his  election  to  charge  either  mafter  or  own- 
er, or  both,  at  his  pleafure,  but  can  have  but  one  fatisfac- 
tion.     Molloy. 

Thomas  Knight,  Efq;  againft  Richard  Cambridge. 

This  cafe  (hewing  the  nature  of  baratry,  I  (hall  give  it  at 
large,  as  delivered  by  lord  Raymond. 

Cambridge  brought  a  writ  of  error,  upon  a  judgment  given 
againft  him  in  the  Common-Pleas,  in  an  action  brought  by 
the  plaintiff  upon  a  policy  of  infurance  of  the  (hip  Riga  Mer- 
chant, at  and  from  Port  Mahone  to  London.  And  ferjeant 
Braithwaite  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  infifted,  that  the  judg- 
ment was  erroneous,  becaufe  the  breach  was  ill  affigned  :  be- 
caufe  the  policy  was,  that  the  defendant  Cambridge  fhould 
infure  the  (aid  fhip,  among  other  things,  againft  the  baratry  of 
the  mafter,  and  all  other  dangers,  damages,  and  misfortunes 
which  fhould  happen  to  the  prejudice  and  damage  of  the  faid 
fhip ;  and  the  breach  affigned  was,  that  the  fhip,  in  the  faid 
voyage,  per  fraudem  &  negligentiem  magiftri  navis  pradictre 
depreffi  &  fubmerfa  fuit,  &  totaliter  perdita  &  amifTa  fuit, 
&  nullius  valoris  devenit.  This,  he  infifted,  was  not  within 
the  meaning  of  the  word  baratry,  but  the  breach  fliould  have 
been  exprei's,  that  the  fhip  was  loft  by  the  baratry  of  the 
mafter.  Befides,  the  owner  of  the  goods  has  a  remedy  againft 
the  owners  of  the  fhip,  for  any  prejudice  he  receives  by  the 
fraud  or  neglect  of  the  mafter ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  the 
lefs  reafon  the  infurer  fliould  be  liable.  Befides,  if  the  word 
baratry  fliould  import  fraud,  yet  it  does  not  import  neglect ; 
and  the  fact  here  alledged  is,  that  the  fhip  was  loft  by  the  fraud 
and  neglect  of  the  mafter.  But  the  court  was  unanimonfly  of 
opinion,  that  there  was  no  occafion  to  aver  the  fact  in  the 
very  words  of  the  policy,  but,  if  the  fact  alledged  came  within 
the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  policy,  it  is  fufHcient.  Now 
baratry  imports  fraud,  Du  Frefne  GlofTar.  verbo  barataria, 
fraus,  dolus  :  and  he  that  commits  a  fraud,  may  properly  be 
faid  to  be  guilty  of  a  neglect,  viz.  of  his  duty.  Baratry  of  a 
mafter  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  mafter's  running  away  with 
thefhip;  and  the  general  words  of  the  policy  ought  to  be 
conftrued  to  extend  to  loffes  of  the  like  nature  as  thofe  men- 
tioned before  :  now  loffes  arifing  from  the  fraud  of  the  mafter, 
are  of  the  fame  nature  as  if  he  had  run  away  with  the  fhip, 
fuppofing  baratry  was  to  be  confined  to  that,  which  it  is  not, 
becaufe  it  imports  any  fraud.  And  judgment  was  affirmed  ; 
April  27,  1724.  Lord  Raym.  1349. 
BARB,  a  Barbary  horfe.  Barbs  are  very  much  efleemed  for 
their  ftrength  and  their  fwiftnefs,  and  more  ftill,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  their  fcarcity.  They  are  commonly  of  a  flim 
fhape,  and  have  very  thin  legs.  They  are  ufed  both  for  the 
faddle  and  for  coaches  ;  and  they  make  exceeding  good  ftal- 
lions  for  ftuds.  In  order  to  diftinguifh  them,  they  ufe  in 
France  to  hang  under  their  horfe's  throat,  efpecially  to  coach- 
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horfes,  a  kind  of  beard  made  6i  horfc-hair,  comm'oniy  dyes 
red.  J     ' 

The  French  cohfuls,  whorefidc  in  the  towns  of  Barbary,  do 
pretty  often  fhip  off  barbs,  either  for  tlie  ufe  of  ttetfoiii  of 
quality  who  defire  them,  or  which  they  fend  into  France  for 
their  own  account.  Butfkilfiil  judges  do  not  much  value 
the  horfes  that  arc  thus  fent  over,  there  being  always  many 
bad  ones  among  them  ;  becaufe  the  conful .,  whatever  .rood 
intentions  they  may  have,  arc  commonly  milch  better  i  ; 
in  other  trades  than  that  of  horfc-flefh. 
When  the  French  king  would  have  barbs  for  his  ftuds  or 
ftables,  he  commits  the  care  of  buying  them  Cd  one  of  his* 
grooms,  or  equerries,  who  commonly  pafles  for  an  envoy  to 
the  African  princes,  notwithftanding  which  title  he  is  obliged 
td  pay  duty  for  the  horfes  he  buys.  * 

That  duty  is  not  the  fame  in  all  places,  and  there  are  ofrr-ri 
great  extortions  practifed,  before  the  horfe  be  on  fhipboard; 
thofe  barbarians  having  no  other  view  but  to  impofe  upon  the 
Europeans  who  trade  with  them.  At  the  Baftion  of  France 
I3piafters  are  paid  for  duty  of  exportation  for  every  horfej 
namely,  ten  to  the  governor,  two  to  the  captain,  and  one  td 
the  interpreter. 

BARBARY  in  general.  This  vaft  tract  of  ground  is  b  und- 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  which  divides  it 
from  Europe  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Egypt,  on  the  fouth,  By  Sara  of 
the  defart,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic,  or  wtftern  ocean. 
It's  utmoft  extent  from  eaft  to  weft,  that  is,  from  cape  Non, 
on  the  molt  weftcrn  coaft  of  Morocco,  to  the  confines  of 
Egypt,  is  almoft  37  degrees,  that  is,  from  10  degrees  vveftern 
to  a6|  degrees  eaftern  longitude;  or  about  2200  miles  :  II 
for  it's  breadth  from  north  to  fouth,  it  is  very  unequal;  in 
fomc  parts  not  above  6  or  7  degrees  ;  and  where  wideft',  as 
from  cape  Non,  above-mentioned,  to  Tangier,  not  above  jo 
degrees,  or  600  miles  j  but,  we  muft  obferve,  that  moft 
geographers  have  given  it  a  much  greater  extent  both  way;  : 
fome  ot  them  as  far  as  4000  miles  in  length,  and  1200  m 
breadth  ;  which  can  only  be  meant,  including  the  creeks 
and  windings,  which  are  too  precarious  ahd  unknown  to  be 
depended  upon. 

Barbary  is,  next  to  Egypt,  the  moft  fruitful,  trading  and" 
populous  part  of  Afric.  The  foil  abounds  with  plenty  and 
variety  of  gram  and  fruits,  efpecially  citrons,  oranges,  dates, 
figs,  olives,  grapes,  pomegranates,  almonds,  &c.  in  all  which 
the  inhabitants  drive  a  confiderable  traffic,  as  well  as  in  coral, 
Morocco  leather,  Barbary  horfes,  and  other  commodities, 
as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  in  the  trade  of  each  par- 
ticular kingdom.  The  air  is  temperate,  though  hot,  beino- 
refrefhed  by  conftant  breezes  from  the  Mediterranean.        ° 

The  kingdom  of  Barca,  under  the  government  or  bafhaw- 
fhip  ot  Tripoli,  being  for  the  moft  part  a  barren  defert,  and 
having  no  commerce  of  any  confequence  j  it  will  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have  any  place  in  this  work. 

The  kingdom  of  Tripoli. 

Tripoli  Proper,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterrane- 
an, on  the  eaft  by  Barca,  on  the  fouth  by'the  Sara,  or  Great 
Defart,  and  on  the  weft,  partly  by  Tunis,  and  partly  by  Bile- 
dulgend.  It  is  varioufly  divided,  as  firft,  into  maritime  and 
inland,    or    into   five  principal  provinces  or  diftricts,  viz. 

1.  Tripoli,  properly  fo  railed.     2.   Efiab.      3.  Meffelata.' 

4.  Mzerata,  or  Mezcrata,  or  the  antient  Cyrenaca;   and 

5.  Barca,  or  antient  Marmorica,  now  part  of  this  bafhaw- 
fhip.  It  hath  a  great  number  of  cities  in  each  of  the  four 
former  provinces,  and  fome  of  them  very  large,  trading 
and  populous,  as  well  in  the  inland,  as  on  the  coafts  ;  but 
chiefly  in  the  latter,  where,  befides  their  feveral  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  they  carry  on  the  piratical  bufinefs  to 
great  advantage  to  themfelves,  though  to  the  great  hazard  and 
lofs  of  the  European  nations  trading  on  the  Mediterranean. 
According  to  this  diftin&ion  of  maritime  and  inland,  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  former  are,  1.  In  Tripoli  Proper,  Copez, 
Bibana,  Znora,  Zavia,  Cgarbia,  tower  of  Arzaria,  Zoua»a' 
or  iOld  Tripoli  ;  the  New  Tripoli,  Lebeda  Tagara,  and 
fome  few  of  lefs  note. 

2.  In  the  province  of  Mozarat,  or  Mzerata,  the  capital  Tii- 
bia  Ziliten,  &c. 

3.  On  the  gulph  or  bay  of  Sidra,  Colbene,   Smeida;  Sbica, 
Arcadia  Serte,  Nairn,  Tini,  Porto  de  Sabi,  Stagno,  Zoara, 
Zamera,  Corcaura,  Mirelie,  alias  Millie,  Bernich,  Benaafi 
and  Tolometta  ;  the  three  laft  on  the  coaft  of  Derna.    ° 

In  the  inland  part  of  Tripoli  Proper,  the  chief  places  are' 
mount  Riana,  mount  Fiffato,  mount  Gefren,  or  Guefort  5 
the  towns  of  Tarona,  or  Taorbona  j-the  other  parts  in  Ibai 
Valid,  Mefda,  and  mount  Guibet  Or  Atlas  ;  which  laft  di- 
vides it  from  the  kingdom  of  Fai fan,  the  country  of  Haicba, 
the  defart  of  Ezzab,  the  territory  of  Benofetta,  fo  called' 
from  it's  capital,  a  fmall  town  ;  and  the  defart  of  Ouguila* 
or  Auguila ;  in  which  are  Auquela  the  capital,  Siv-ab,  of 
St.  Rio,  and  the  mount  Muyes. 
Tripoli  Proper,  which  we  begin  with,  not  as  being  ths 
next  in  courfe  to  Barca,  but  on  account  of  its  beino-  the  moft 
confiderable  province  in  this  ftate  ;  it  hath  Tunis  on  the  weft, 
from  which  it  is  parted  by  the  river  Capoz,  or  Caps,  which 
nfes  out  of  a  fandy  defart  on  the  fouth,  near  mount  Vralfalatj 
and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 

There 
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There  is  a  very  hot  fpring  near  the  town  of  Albiamma,  which 
is  conveyed  thither  by  an  aqueduct  ;  but  the  water  is  fo  hot 
and  fulphureous,  that  it  is  hardly  drinkable,  till  after  it  hath 
been  expofed  twenty-fours  hours  to  the  air.  Near  the  fpring 
is  a  pool  called  the'Leper's-lake,  becaufe  it  cures  that  diftem- 
per.  This  city  did  once  vie  with  Tunis,  and  is  affirmed  to 
have  excelled  it  in  the  quantity  of  gold,  filver,  pearls,  and 
precious  ftones,  befides  other  forts  of  rich  commodities.  It 
riad  alfo,  we  are  told,  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  different 
trades  belonging  to  the  filk  manufactures,  befides  a  great  num- 
ber of  others  belonging  to  that  of  the  camblets,  cotton,  and 
other  fluffs.  At  prefent,  all  thefe  branches  of  traffic  are  much 
decayed ;  it  now  chiefly  confifts  in  the  great  quantities  of 
afhes  brought  thither  by  the  Arabians,  and  moftly  bought  up 
by  the  French,  for  making  glafs  and  foap. 
Capes,  or  Caps,  Cabez,  Capez,  fuppofed  the  antient  Ta- 
cape,  is  a  good  large  town,  well  walled  and  fortified,  and 
fituate  on  a  bay  of  it's  name,  defended  by  a  flout  fort,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  hot  river  before-mentioned.  It  made  avery  great 
figure  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  underwent  fo  many 
itrange  viciffitudes  from  the  Goths,  and  other  barbarous  na- 
tions, and  is  at  prefent  fo  much  expofed  to  the  excurfions  of 
the  Arabs,  that  it  is  only  inhabited  by  a  parcel  of  poor  fifher- 
men  and  hufbandmen  ;  but  the  foil  about  it  is  very  fandy  and 
barren,  and  produces  but  a  little  corn  and  fome  dates. 
The  gulph  of  Sidra.  This  large  bay,  antiently  called  Syrtis 
Magna,  lies  on  the  fame  coaft,  between  the  country  of  Mfa- 
rata  on  the  weft,  and  the  kingdom  of  Barca  on  the  eaft,  and 
hath  the  defart  of  Serte  on  the  fouth. 

They  fcarcely  carry  on  any  trade,  but  that  of  fiftiing  and  pi- 
racy. Yet  fome  few  there  are,  both  here  and  at  Mfarata, 
who  trade  in  European  commodities,  which  they  fend  into 
the  country  of  the  blacks,  and  exchange  them  for  negro- 
flaves,  civet,  and  mufk,  which  yield  them  a  confiderable  profit 
in  Turky. 
The  country  of  Faisan,  or  Fassan. 

South  of  Tripoli,  and  between  it  and  Sara,  or  the  defart,  is 
the  country  of  Faifan,  or  Faffan,  a  diftridl:  under  it's  own 
particular  government,  and  containing  twenty-eight  cities  or 
towns,  one  the  capital  of  it's  name,  and  about  one  hundred 
villages.  The  country  abounds  in  dates,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  efteemed  rich,  efpecially  by  the  trade  they  drive  in  negro- 
flaves. 
Jufl  weftward  of  Faifan,  is  the  fmall  territory  of  Gadamis, 
or  Gudemis,  on  the  confines  of  Biledulgerid,  and  Vhergela, 
on  the  weft.  It  is  a  very  rich  diftrict,  under  a  government 
of  it's  own,  and  drives  a  confiderable  trade  in  flaves  and  dates. 
The  kingdom  of  Tunis. 

This  is  the  country,  which  formerly  was  the  once  celebrated 
republic  of  Carthage ;  and  which,  in  the  utmoft  extent  of 
it's  conquefts,  contained  a  much  larger  territory  than  it  hath 
fince,  or  doth  now,  it  antiently  poffeffing  the  provinces  of 
Conftantina,  Bugia,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Ezzab,  and  ftretch- 
ing  along  the  coafts,  above  120  leagues.  It  hath  fince  loft 
them  all,  except  that  of  it's  own  name,  and  is  reduced  now 
within  a  very  little  compafs,  being  bound  on  the  eaft  by  Tri- 
poli, on  the  weft  by  the  river  Gualdibarbar,  which  parts  it 
from  Conftantina,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Biledulgerid.  So  that 
it's  utmoft  extent,  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  only  from  the  7  min. 
30  deg.  to  11  min.  30  deg.  of  eaft  longitude,  or  at  moft 
60  leagues,  and  about  135  from  north  to  fouth. 
The  foil  and  climate  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  Tripoli, 
except  that  it  is  a  little  more  fertile  towards  the  weft,  being 
watered  by  fome  good  rivers. 

The  Moorifh  kings,  whilft  in  poffeffion  of  this  country,  ufed 
to  coin  feveral  forts  of  money  ;  as  particularly  thofe  called 
fultanins,  which  were  of  gold,  and  weighed  about  twenty- 
four  carats  ;  the  rofaras,  which  were  of  filver,  and  of  a 
fquare  figure.  They  ufe  likewife  the  afpcrs,  dubbes,  and 
barbas,  which  bear  the  fame  price  here  that  they  do  at  Al- 
gier.  The  greateft  commerce  confifts  in  oil,  olives,  dates, 
foap,  kali  or  allies,  oflrich  feathers,  camels,  and  horfes. 
Olives  they  have  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  can  fend  vaft 
quantities  of  oil  abroad,  and  make  their  [charcoal  of  the 
wood  ;  which  is  almoft  the  only  one  they  have  for  that,  or 
any  other  ufe.  Their  many  vallies,  between  thofe  high 
mountains,  afford  plenty  of  corn,  fruit,  and  pafture;  and 
they  breed  great  quantities  of  horfes  and  camels,  which  fell 
here  very  cheap. 

They  abound  likewife  with  variety  of  game,  as  well  as  of 
wild  beafts.  Their  rivers  afford  them  plenty  of  fifh  ;  as  for 
other  provifion,  fuch  as  rice,  pulfe,  &c.  they  are  forced  to 
have  them  from  abroad. 

Tunis  is  faid  to  owe  moft  of  it's  ftrength  and  beauty  to  the 
Arabs,  who  came  hither  from  Carthage,  where  they  did  not 
think  themfelves  fo  fate,  and  raifed  it  to  that  degree  of  gran- 
deur and  nrength  it  hath  fince  appeared  in  ;  for  the  many 
revolutions  it  hath  undergone  from  the  Vandals,  Arabs,  Spa- 
niards, Turks,  &c.  had  reduced  it  to  |a  very  low  and  mean 
condition.  It  is  now  fo  populous,  that  it  is  computed  to  con- 
tain ten  thoufand  families,  and  three  thoufand  fhops,  where 
they  fell  lin:ien  and  woollen  ;  and  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe 
are  the  two  European  nations  that  drive  the  greateft  com- 
merce with  them.     A  great   part   of  the  inhabitants,   both 
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within  the  city  and  fuburbs,  arc  em; >!•■}  "     ,,    ;  m'a- 

nufac'turc,  which  is  here  rhe'ffneft  rn  all  Africa;  fh< 
being  the  moft  delicate  and  beft  twiftcd  ;  and  il 
they   weave  that  fuperfine  cloth,  of  which  they  make  thofe 
turbans  called  tunecis,  fo  highly  efteemed  by  the  Turks  and 
Moors.      But  their  moft  advantageous  bufinefs  is  piracy,   in 
which  they  excel  their  neighbours,  efpecially  in  the  numbei 
of  chriftian  flaves  they  make,  and  of  which  here    is  no   in- 
confiderable  number. 
The  province  of  Sousa,  or  Susa,  is  fo  called  from  it's  capi- 
tal, an  ancient  Roman  city;  built  upon  a  rock  near  the 
fide,  over-againft  the  ifland    of  Pemileria,  and    one  of  the 
neareft  to  Sicily,  of  any  African  cities.     It  hath   a  commo- 
dious large  haven,  where  the  pirates  revel  in  fafety,  and  the 
inhabitants,  though  moftly  feamen,  are  reckoned  a  civil  and 
trading   people.      Some  of  the  meaner  fort   about  the  city 
follow  the  bufinefs  of  weaving,  others  of  making  earthen 
ware,  and  breeding  of  cattle.     The   territory   is  fertile    in 
barley,   figs,  olives,  dates,  and  pafture  grounds. 
The  city  of  Soufa  is  ftrong,  well  walled,  r  id  is  defended  bv 
a  good  flout  caftleand  garrifon.     It  drives  a  pretty  good  trade 
in  oil,  honey,  wax,  and  efpecially  in  the  tunny  fifh,  which 
is  here  caught  and  pickled,  and  in  great  requeft. 
Algier  Proper.     This  province  is   fo  called  from  it's  capi- 
tal, the  prefent  metropolis  of  the  kingdom.      It  is  one  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Tremecen,   or  Tremi- 
zan,    alias  Telenfine.     It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Bugia, 
on  the  weft  by  Tenez,  by  the  Atlas  on  the  fouth,  and  by°the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chinelaf  to  the  nor- 
thern confines  of  Bugia.     The  territory  of  Algier  is  fertile 
in  fruits,  and  the  plain   of  Moligia  produces  corn,  barley, 
and  oats,  two  or  three   times  a  year,  befides   other  grain. 
The  melons  are  of  exquifite  tafte,  fome  of  which  ripen  in 
fummer,  and  others  in  winter.     Their  vines  are  very  large 
and  thick,  and  the  bunches  of  grapes  commonly  a  foot  and 
half  long.     There  are  feveral  forts  of  manufactures  carried 
on  here,  efpecially  of  the   filken  kind,  and   moftly  by  the 
Andalufian  and  Granadan  Spaniards:  the  commerce  of  the 
city  is   ftill  more  confiderable  ;   but   that  which  enriches    it 
moft,  is  their  piracy.      The  coin  ufed  here  is  moftly  foreign, 
as  the  Turkifh  fultanins  of  gold,  worth  about  a  ducat ;  the 
motiacles  of  Fez,  worth  about  two  fhillings ;  Sp.mifh  royals, 
French    crowns,   Hungarian   ducats,   &c.     That   which  is 
coined  here  is  the  barbas  worth  half  an  afper,  a  fma'I  fquare 
piece  of  filver,  fifteen  whereof  make  a  Spanifh  royal,    and  a 
doblas  worth  about  a  crown. — At  Tremecen  they  coin  pieces 
of  gold,  called  rubios,  and  worth  about  35  afpers,   media;::* 
worth  501,  and  zians  worth  too- 
The  Province  of  Beni-Araxid,  or  Beki-Razid,  fo   caMed 
from    it's  inhabitants,  who  are  Bereberes  ;   it    is  one  of  the 
dependencies   on  Algier,  fituate  on  very  high   ground,   and 
about  ij  leagues  in  length,  and  9  in  breadth.     All  the  fouth 
part  of  it  is  a  plain  champaign  country,  and  the  north  very 
mountainous,  but  interlaced  with  fertile  vallies,  abounding 
with  corn,  honey,  and  pafhire-grounds;  and  the  whole  pro- 
vince producing  plenty  of  jujubes,  figs,  and  other  excellent 
fruit.     It's  four  chief  towns  are  Beni  Arax,  the   capital, 
Calaa,  El  Mohafcar,  and  Batha. 
Beni-Arax,  is  the  moft  ancient   and  confiderable,  and    hath 
above  two  thoufand  houfes,  and  a  great  number  of  peffdns  of 
quality  and  wealth. 
Calaa,  is  the  next  town  of  note  ;  it  hath'  a  good  number  of 

merchants  and  artificers,  who  live  very  comfortablv. 
El  Moascar,  is  a  large  open  town  :  it  hath  a  market  every 
Thurfday,  to  which  the  Bereberes,  Azuages,  and  Arab'/, 
repair  to  fell  their  cattel,  corn,  barlev,  dried  figs,  end  raifins, 
honey,  wax,  oil,  &c.  and  the  merchants  of  Tremecen,  their 
cloths,  linnen,  camblets,  bridles,  faddles,  and  other  fuch-like 
commodities. 
The  province  of  MilianA,  or  Macnana,  fo  called  from, 
it's  capital,  and  fituate  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  of  Algier  Proper, 
and  joined  on  the  weft  to  Beni-Araxid,  is  chiefly  inhabited 
by  a  rude  people,  whefe  principal  bufinefs  is  weaving  or  lin- 
nen  cloths,  and  making  of  faddles,  after  the  Morifco  fafhion. 
It  was  formerly  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Tremecen,  but  was 
fubdued  to  Algier,  by  the  pirate  BarbarofTa. 
The  capital,  antiently  called  Magnnna,  and  Manliana,  was 
built  by  the  Romans  on  a  high  and  craggy  hill,  with  a  deep 
valley  at  the  bottom,  about  57  miles  fouth-weft  of  Algier.  . 
The  territory  about  it  is  fo  covered  with  walnut-trees,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  leave  one  half  of  the  nuts  to  rot  on  tie 
ground.  Befides  the  two  manufactures  above-mentioned,  the 
people  here  are  very  curious  in  turning  a  fort  -of  wooden 
ware,  chiefly  for  drinking,  which  is  in  great  rrqueft.  They 
have  the  fineft  citrons  and  oranges  in  all  Baibary,  which 
they  fend  10  Tenez,  Algiers,  and  other  places. 
The  province  of  Sargel,  is  fo  called  from  it's  capital,  and  is 
one  of  thofe  governments  that|have  been  difmerabered  from 
that  of  Tenez  Proper,  and  fituate  between  that  and  Algier; 
It  is  a  maritime  country,  very  fruitful,  and  well  peopled,  it 
yields  plenty  of  a. in,  flax,  hemp,  fruits,  and  efpecially  mul- 
berries, with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sargel  breed  greal 
quantities  of  filk-worms,  Which  is  their  chief  manufacture! 
On   the  coaft,  about  fix  miles  from   that  city,  is  the  famed 
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'mountains  of  it's  name,  called  by  the  Turks  Carapula,  and 
by  the  Moors  Girafumar,  which  is  of  fuch  prodigious  height 
that  a  fhip  may  be  clifcovered  12,  fome  fay  20,  leagues 
off  at  fea.  Between  the  mountain  and  the  city,  runs  a 
river,  on  which  are  a  great  many  corn  and  other  mills.  The 
two  chief  towns  in  this  diftricl,  are  Sargal  and  Brefcar.  Sar- 
gal  is  an  antient  city,  fuppofed  the  Chanuccit  of  Ptolemy, 
fituate  between  Tenez  and  Algier,  and  about  fifteen  leagues 
from  either  by  fea,  though  not  above  ten  by  land.  The 
town  hath  above  fifty  thoufahd  houfes,  chiefly  employed  in 
the  filken  trade,  and  can,  upon  an  emergency,  furnifh  fome 
thoufands  of  dexterous  archers  ;  and,  indeed,  it's  chief 
ftrength  confifts  in  the  riches,  number,  and  ftoutnefs  of  it's 
inhabitants. 

The  province  of  Humanbar,  is  the  moft  weflern  maritime 
province  of  the  Algerine  kingdom.  The  country  is  partly 
hilly,  and  partly  champaign,  but  both  are  fertile  in  corn,  flax, 
cotton,  fruit,  &c.  Here  are  two  high  mountains,  the  one 
called  Tarara,  the  other  Gnathafus;  the  latter  inhabited  by 
a  favage,  diftreifed,  yet  induftrious,  people,  called  the  tribe 
of  the  Bereberes  :  they  fow  fome  corn,  breed  quantities  of 
cattle,  and  work  at  the  iron  mines,  which  are  on  this  moun- 
tain; and  which  employ  numbers  to  make  charcoal  for  the 
purpofe  of  fmelting  and  refining  their  iron. 

Ptolemy,  is  fituate  on  a  plane,  three  miles  from  the  fea.  It 
hath  a  river  that  runs  by  it,  whofc  banks  are  covered  with 
variety  of  fruit-trees,  and  the  adjacent  mountains  bear  a  fort 
of  tree  called  carrabers,  the  fruit  of  which  is  fo  fweet,  that 
the  people  make  a  kind  of  honey  of  it,  which  they  eat  all  the 
year  round.  The  inhabitaats  fow  great  quantities  of  wheat 
and  barley,  breed  great  herds  of  cattle,  weave  the  fineft  cot- 
ton cloths  in  all  Barbary,  and  drive  a  great  trade  with  them  ; 
but  they  are  forced  to  pay  fuch  taxes  to  the  dey  of  Algier  for 
that  liberty,  that  it  runs  away  with  the  profit. 

The  province  of  Anga,  or  Angued. 

Guagida,  an  antient  city  built  by  the  natives,  in  a  fertile  and 
delightful  plain.  Here  are  fome  of  the  fined:  mules  in  all 
Africa,  which  are  Cent  and  fold  at  Tremcccn,  and  thence 
into  all  parts  of  Afia  and  Europe. 

The  province  of  Tremecen,  is  a  fmall  province  of  the  Al- 
gerine kingdom,  reaching  only  in  length  from  eaft  to  weir, 
from  the  confines  of  Anga  to  thofe  of  Fez,  and  from  north 
to  fouth,  from  the  fea  to  the  defart  of  Atlas.  However  the 
country  is  well  watered,  and  produces  plenty  of  corn,  and 
variety  of  fruits  and  cattle. 

The  merchants  chiefly  trade  into  the  country  of  the  blacks, 
where  they  exchange  their  merchandizes  for  Tihar  gold,  am- 
bergreafe,  mufk,  civet,  African  bezoar,  elephants  teeth, 
negro-flaves,  &c.  and  this  traffic  is  fo  advantageous  to  them, 
that  two  or  three  fuch  journeys  are  fufficient  to  enrich  a  man  ; 
and  fo  it  fhould,  confidering  the  length  and  difficulty  of  it, 
through  fuch  vail  fandy  defarts,  and  the  danger  they  run  from 
the  fands,  heat,  drought,  and  efpecially  from  the  plundering 
Arabs. 

The  city  of  Tremecen,  has  a  confiderable  number  of  corn 
and  other  mills,  on  the  river  Ceffif.  Great  quantities  of  oil 
are  made  within  this  circuit,  as  well  as  excellent  grapes  dried 
and  fent  abroad.  They  have  likewife  variety  of  manufactures, 
efpecially  thofe  of  weaving,  both  filk  and  cotton,  and  linnen 
carpets,  &c.  in  the  neatnefs  of  which  they  excel  to  a  great 
degree  j  infomuch  that  fome  of  their  mantles  will  fcarce  weigh 
ten  ounces.  They  are  likewife  famed  for  their  fine  faddles, 
ftirrups,  bridles,  &c  which  are  made  after  the  Morifco  fafhion. 
Tefzara  is  a  large  town;  moft  of  it's  inhabitants  are  em- 
ployed in  the  neighbouring  iron  mines,  or  in  the  manufacture 
of  that  commodity,  which  is  it's  chief  commerce,  and  is 
hence  carried  to  Tremecen,  and  elfewhere. 

The  province  of  Zeb,  or  Zab,  joins  on  the  north  to  the 
mountains  of  Bugia  and  Conftantina,  on  the  eaft  to  Biledul- 
gerid,  on  the  weft  to  the  defart  of  Mazila,  and  on  the  fouth 
to  the  defert,  through  which  the  caravans  go  from  Tocart  to 
Guargela  and  Quefkelen — The  country  is  hot  and  fandy, 
full  of  poifonous  creatures,  but  is  plentiful  in  dates  and  wa- 
ter, which  makes  it  be  fo  populous. — It's  commerce  is  chiefly 
with  the  blacks,  by  which  they  enrich  themfelves. 

The  province  of  Tegorarin,  or  Tagurini,  is  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by  Biledulgerid  and  Zeb,  on  the  weft  by  Segel- 
mefla,  on  the  north  by  Algiers,  "and  on  the  fouth  by  Zara, 
or  the  Great  Defert.  The  inhabitants  daily  increafe  in  wealth 
by  their  traffic  with  the  blacks  ;  and  it  is  in  this  territory 
that  the  merchants  meet  to  form  themfelves  into  caravans,  in 
order  to  crofs  the  vaft  deferts  of  Lybia.  The  land  here  is  fo 
dry  and  barren,  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  watering  and 
manure  before  it  can  be  made  to  bear  either  corn,  barley, 
or  hardly  any  thing  but  dates,  which  do  indeed,  grow  in 
great  plenty.  Flefh  is  fcarce  and  dear  amongft  them,  for 
want  of  pafture  ;  a  few  goats  they  have,  and  feed  upon  their 
milk;  they  eat  horfe  and  camel's  flefti,  but  do  not  kill  them 
till  they  are  old  and  paft  labour;  and  thefe  they  purchafe  of 
the  Arabs,  who  bring  them  to  their  markets. 

The  province  of  Segelmessa,  or  Sugulmessa,  is  bounded 
on  the  weft  by  Dara,  by  Zeb  and  Mazzeb  on  the  eaft,  by 
part  of  the  Great  Atlas  on  the  north,  and  on  the  fouth  ex- 
tends itfelf  to  the  defert  of  Lybia,  and  is  ch  efly  inhabited  by 
Vol.  I. 
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the  Bereberes.  It  is  a  large  territory,  extending  itfelf  above 
230  miles,  Moll  fays  500  In  length,  and  300  in  breadth'. 
They  have  little  commerce,  and  therefore  are  uncivilized 
and  favage  among  themfelves..  They  fow  no  great  quantity 
of  corn,  and  feed  chiefly  on  dates,  figs,  raifins,  peaches,  of- 
triches,  ftags,  arid  fuch  flefh  .-.s  the  Arabs  drive  thither  for 
fale.  The  people  are  chiefly  employed,  cither  in  the  culture 
of  lands,  or  in  the  tarining  trade,  but  are  poor  arid  refer- 
able, as  well  as  brutal,  for  want  of  commerce,  which  ren- 
ders all  nations  otherwife,  wherein  it  is  duly  cultivated. 

The  province  of  Tafilet,  was  formerly  the  feat  of  the  kings 
thereof,  but  now  fubject  to  the  king  of  Morocco.  It  is  a  long 
tradf  of  land,  running  almoft  north  weft  and  fouth-ealt, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Fez  and  Tremecen,  on  the  eaft  by 
Segelmefla;  on  the  fouth  by  Sara,  or  the  defert  j  on  the  weft 
by  Morocco  and  Sus.  The  country  is  mountainous,  yet  bears 
fome  corn  and  other  fruits,  plenty  of  dates  and  fome  indite, 
and  hath  good  pafture  grounds,  both-on  the  hills  arid  valhcs, 
efpecially  along  the  fides  of  the  rivers,  but  for  the  moft  part 
is  fodry  and  barren,  that  only  the  chiefs  and  alcaids,  who 
are  the  nobles,  can  afford  themfelves  corn,  whilfi  the  com- 
mon fort  live  only  on  dates  and  camel's  flefh.  Water  is  like- 
wife  fo  fcarce,  where  they  are  at  a  diftance  from  rivers,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  fave,  in  winter,  what  rain-water  fa  lib ,  to 
ferve  thcrri  in  fummer. 

The  principal  commerce  of  this  country  is  a  fort  of  fine  lea- 
ther, and  of  indigo;  which  latter,  though  made  of  that 
plant  which  grows  wild,  and  in  great  quantities,  doth  yet 
give  a  deeper,  more  lively,  and  permanent  dye,  than  that 
which  is  cultivated  with  fo  much  pains  in  America,  according 
to  Labat.  They  deal  confiderablv  in  ftripe.l  filks  and  linnen, 
after  the  Morifco  fafhion.  But  their  moft  confiderable  ex- 
port is  that  of  dates,  and  of  a  fpecies  of  leather  they  make 
of  a  peculiar  beaft  among  them,  called  lanto. 
Tafilet,  a  town  which  ftands  by  the  river  of  it's  name,  iri 
the  kingdom  of  Tafilet.  It  contains  about  2000  houfes,  in- 
habited moftly  by  Bereberes,  called  Filelis,  who  are  ingeni- 
ous, induftrious,  and  rich.  Thei:  chief  manufactures,  be- 
fides  the  filks  and  leather  above  mentioned,  are  a  kind  of  fine 
coflocs,  carpets,  and  other  coverings,  of  a  very  fine  texture. 
They  make  good  indigo  and  Moro'.co  leather;  and  this  town 
is  the  great  rendezvous  for  the  European  and  Barbary  mer- 
chants. There  are  various  other  provinces,  which  may  be 
faid  to  come  within  the  boundaries  of  Barbary;  but,  as  they 
afford  us  no  matter  for  commercial  confederation,  we  fhall 
pafs  them  over,  and  touch  only  upon  the 

Niger,  or  Sanago  river,  the  one  being  efteemed,  by  the 
moft  accurate  geographers,  a  part  of  the  other.  The  Eu- 
ropeans have  been  able  to  trace  this  but  part  of  the  way,  be- 
yond which  they  know  nothing  of  it's  courfe,  but  what  is 
learnt  from  the  Mandingo  negroes,  who,  among  all  the  blacks, 
are  the  moft  addicted  to  travelling  and  traffic,  but  are  neither 
expert  enough  in  their  obfervations,  nor  have  gone  far  enough 
to  know  any  thing  of  its  real  fource,  fince  they  place  it  no 
higher,  according  to  Labat,  than  the  lake  Maberia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tombut,  which  is  little  more  than  half  way  to 
that  of  the  Nile. 

Others,  with  Labat,  have  ftretched  it's  cOurfe  tack  eaftward, 
to  the  lake  Bournow,  which  lies  under  the  1 8th  degree  cf  la- 
titude, and  19th  of  eaft  longitude,  and  fix  it's  fpring-head 
there,  it  being  difficult  to  trace  it  further,  on  account  of  the 
dangers  of  fuch  an  attempt  from  the  fuppofed  barrennefs  of 
the  country,  but  rather  from  the  favage  difpofition  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  live  beyond  it;  and  who  can  never  be  ren- 
dered humane  and  civilized,  till  the  Europeans  take  wife  and 
honeft  meafures  to  make  them  fo. 

'Tis  certain,  however,  that  the  Sanaga  is  a  very  large  and 
confiderable  river,  and  of  very  great  extent  in  it's  courfe, 
even  though  we  fhould  trace  it's  fpring-head  no  farther  than 
the  lake  Bournow.  But,  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  fpring  from  the 
fame  head  with  the  Nile,  it  wdl  then  crofs  almoft  the  whole 
country  of  Afric  where  it  is  wideft,  and  will  have  a  courfe 
of  near  50  degrees  from  eaft  to  weft,  exclufive  of  it's  windings. 
The  entrance  into  it  is  narrow  and  fomewhat  difficult,  by 
reafon  of  it's  immoveable  bar  and  fandy  fhoals,  as  well  as 
the  feveral  iflands  that  are  at  the  mouth  of  it,  and  the  feve- 
ral  canals  and  mar(hes'*that  clog  it ;  of  which  we  fhall  give 
a  more  diftinef  account,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  Negro- 
land,  and  of  the  feveral  fettlements  of  the  Europeans  on  thefe 
iflands.  But,  after  failing  up  eight  or  ten  leagues,  it  is 
found  broad  and  deep,  and"fit  to  carry  large  veflels ;  and  ex- 
cept about  five  or  fix  leagues  on  each  fide  above  the  mouth, 
which  is  a  fandy  and  barren  ground,  all  the  reft,  a9  far  as 
the  lake  Maberia,  the  banks  are  covered  with  ftately  fruit- 
trees  and  villages,  and  the  country  well  watered,  and  very 
fertile  for  a  great  way;  for  like  the  Nile  it  overflows  it  for 
many  leagues,  and  inriches  the  land  to  a  great  degree,  and 
would  do  fo  ftill  more,  if  the  inhabitants  were  as  expert 
and  induftrious  in  making  all  the  advantages  they  can  of  it; 
but  that  is  not  the  cafe,  though  the  people  on  both  fides  live 
as  near  to  it  as  they  can,  and  feed  great  herds  of  cattle,  and 
fow  large  and  fmall  millet,  the  former  whereof  is  what  we  call 
the  Turky  wheat,  in  great  quantities,  and  with  great  increafe. 
As  the  Senaga  receives  many  confiderable  rivers  in  its  courfe, 
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which  fwell  it  high  enough  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  carry  I 
veflels  of  40  or  50  tons,  fo  it  fplits  itfelf  into  feveral  branches,  ! 
which,  re  uniting  again,  do  form  very  large  and  fertile  iflands, 
well  tilled  with  towns,  villages,  and  inhabitants. 
The  moft  noted  towns  for  largenefs  and  number,  are  Bequio, 
or  Bifeche,  fituate  between  the  great  ftream,  and  the  branch 
of  its  name,  otherwife  called  Corow  river,  and  is  about  35 
leagues  in  length,  and  in  fome   parts   12  or    15  in  breadth, 
and  interfered  with  a  great  number  of  fmaller  ftreams  and 
canals,    which   makes  it   refemble  a   group   of   fmall  ifles, 
covered  with  palm  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  other  verdure, 
as  well  as  towns  and  villages.     This  ifland  reaches  almoft  to 
the  mouth  of  the  great  river. 

Above  that  is  another  called   the  ifland  Morphil,  from  the 
ftream  that  inclofes  it  on  the  other  fide,  and  is  no  lefs  than 
80  leagues  in  length,  and  8  or  10  in  breadth,  where  wideft; 
hath  a  confiderable  number  of  large  villages,  well  peopled, 
and  who  drive  a  great  trade  in  elephants  teeth,  which  the 
negroes  call  Morphil.     Adjoining  to  that,  and  parted  only 
by  a  canal,  is  another  called  by  the  inhabitants  Bilbas,  and 
is  about  30  leagues  long,  and  5  or  6  broad.     It  is  populous, 
and  the  negroes,  who  inhabit  it,  drive  a  good  commerce  in 
ivory,  gold-duft,  and  fome  little  plates  of  that  metal  flatted 
with  the  hammer  of  different  fhapes  and  fizes,  chiefly  ufed 
by  the  women,  wherewith  to  adorn  their  bain 
Thefe  iflands  of  Morphil  and  Bilbas  belong  to  the  kingdom 
of  Firatic,  or  Fullis,  whofe  prince  and   inhabitants  are  ex- 
tremely obliging  toftrangers;  and,  befides  their  populoufnefs 
and    fertility,  abound   with   great  variety  of  peculiar  trees, 
herbs,  and  roots.     They  breed  likewife  divers  forts  of  cattle, 
and  other  animals,  fowls  in  great  abundance,  and  have  plenty 
of  cotton  which  they  manufacture. 

About  four  or  five  leagues  eaft  of  the  ifland  Bilbas,  is  a  fmall 
one  called  Sadel,  belonging  now  to  the  French  Afrian  com- 
pany, to  whofe  director-general,  Mr.  Brue,  the  king  of  Si- 
ratic  gave  it,  anno  1701.  But,  as  that  prince's  kingdom 
extends  itfelf  a  prodigious  way  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Se- 
naga,  we  fhall  refer  the  fuller  account  thereof  to  the  article 
of  Negroland. 
The  province  of  Zanhaga,  or  Zenega. 

This  large  territory  extends  itfelf  from  the  river  Suz,  which 
parts  it  from  Morocco  on  the  north,  to  that  of  Sanago  on  the 
fouth;  that  is,  from  the  17th  to  the  28th  degree  of  latitude, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  territory  of  Serein,  Sunda, 
and  Zuenziga,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is 
inhabited  by  feveral  narions,  fuch  as  the  Berviches,  Ludays, 
Duleynes,  and  Zenegui,  befides  fome  tribes  of  Arabs,  which 
latter  live  for  the  moft  part  upon  the  former,  and  carry  off 
whole  droves  of  their  cattle,  which  they  exchange  at  Dara. 
In  this  province  are  the  two  deferts  of  Azoa  and  Taguzza, 
orTagooft,  the  laft  of  which  produces  a  vaft  quantity  of  rock- 
falt,  which  is  conveyed  hence  into  all  parts  of  the  deferc, 
and  Negroland. — This  country  is  fo  flat  and  fandy,  without 
either  trees,  mountains,  towns,  woods,  or  rivers,  for  a  tra- 
veller to  fteer  his  way  by,  that  it  is  next  to  impoflible  not  to 
mifs  his  road  in  fo  long  a  tract.  The  traders  who  travel  into 
thefe  parts,  guide  themfelves  by  the  ftars,  as  they  moftly 
travel  in  the  night,  by  reafon  of  the  excefiive  heat.  Here  are 
neither  cities  nor  towns  of  note.  The  people  fubfift  moftly 
on  dates,  and  the  milk  of  their  flocks,  except  they  chance  to 
kill  fome  wild  goats  and  other  game,  which  are  very  fcarce. 
The  kingdom  of  Gualata  is  fouth  of  Zanhaga  (though  geo- 
graphers difagree  about  its  fituation  and  boundaries)  whofe 
inhabitants  are  called  Benais;  they  are  rude  and  unpolifhed, 
though  courteous  enough  to  thofe  with  whom  they  traffic. 
Zanaha  lies  on  the  north,  the  river  of  that  name  on  the 
fouth,  the  ocean  on  the  weft,  and  the  Zunday  and  Zuenziga 
on  the  eaft.  It  is  poor  and  barren,  corn  and  flefh  of  all  forts 
are  very  dear;  they  have  neither  learning  nor  judges  among 
them,  though,  in  their  commerce,  they  make  ufe  of  the 
Arabic  characters.  They  are  fubject  to  the  kings  of  Zan- 
haga, and  Tombut;  while  they  had  fovereigns  of  their  own, 
they  had  a  confiderable  commerce. 
The  province  or  defert  of  Zuenziga,  is  ftill  more  barren  and 
defert  than  the  two  laft.  It  hath  thefe  two  countries  on  the 
weft,  Sunday  and  the  defert  of  Cogden  on  the  north,  Twarges 
and  Zanfara  on  the  eaft,  and  the  defert  of  Ghiri,  or  the  ri- 
ver ofSanago,  on  the  fouth. — The  limits  and  fituation  of  thefe 
defert  provinces  are  not  agreed  on  by  the  African  geogra- 
phers: according  to  fome  of  the  more  accurate,  it  is  faid  to 
be  the  common  thoroughfare  of  the  merchants  and  caravans 
that  go  from  Tremecen  to  the  kingdoms  of  Tombut,  Agades, 
Yzza,  &c.  though  extremely  hazardous  for  want  of  water. 
The  inhabitants  arc  partly  native  Africans,  and  partly  Arabs  ; 
the  latter  are  exceeding  rich  in  cattle,  with  which  they  wan- 
der for  frefh  pafturc  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Yguid. 
The  province  or  defert  of  Targa,  or  Hair,  and  Twar- 
ges, hath  its  firft  name  from  the  defert,  and  the  fecond  from 
the  people  that  inhabit  it,  whom  fome  geographers  have  ftiled 
Twarges,  or  Terges.  Some  of  them  have  taken  Hair  for  the 
chief  city  in  the  province,  though  LeoAfricanus  rather  calls 
it  a  defert;  but  neither  Targa  nor  Hair  arc  mentioned  by  him 
as  cities,  neither  doth  it  appear  to  have  any.  The  truth  is, 
we  know  but  little  of  thofe  deferts.     We   are,  however, 
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pretty  well  aftured,  that  it  is  neither  fo  dry  and  barren  a  s 
thofe  we  have  gone  through,  nor  fo  fultry  and  unwholfome. 
Jt  hath  many  good  wells  of  water,  though  generally  deep  ; 
the  lands  produce  grafs,  and  feveral  forts  of  herbage.  Great 
quantities  [of  manna  are  found  here,  efpecially  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Agades.  The  inhabitants  gather  it  in  calabafies, 
and  export  it  for  fale.  The  negroes  dillblve  it  in  the  wa- 
ter wherein  theydrefs  their  meat,  and  efteem  it  very  cooling 
and  falubrioas,  and  think  it  owing  to  that,  that  the  people 
are  more  healthy  here  than  in  Tombut,  though  the  air  be  not 
fo  good.  The  Arabs  and  Barbars,  which  are  here  very  nu- 
merous, make  a  great  trade  of  catching  of  negroes,  and  fell- 
ing them  for  flaves. 

South  of  Targa  is  the  defert  of  Agades.  And  farther  foutb 
the  kingdom  of  Zanfara,  or  Janfara,  which  begins  to  aflume 
the  face  of  a  fertile  country,  producing  corn,  rice,  Tu;ky 
wheat,  and  cotton  in  abundance. 
The  province  or  defert  of  Iguidi,  or  Yguidi,  and  Lempta. 
The  former,  Yguidi,  or,  as  Mr.  De  L'lfle  writes  it,  Iguidi, 
is  the  name  of  the  country,  and  Lempta,  or  Lemptunes,  that 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  country  is  ftill  more  unknown  to 
us,  as  it  draws  farther  from  the  fea-coaft,  and  is  more  bar- 
ren and  miferable  than  any  we  have  feen  yet  in  the  whole 
tract  of  this  long  defert.  It  is  befides  very  dangerous  for 
travellers,  not  only  on  account  of  its  excefiive  heat  and 
drought,  but  likewife  on  account  of  the  brutifh  fiercenefs  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  are  a  wild  breed  of  natiVe  Africans, 
that  rob  all  that  come  in  their  v/ay,  and  kill  all  that  re'ilt 
them.  It  is  the  thoroughfare  for  the  merchants  and  caravans 
that  travel  from  Conftantina  and  other  towns  of  Algiers,  Tu- 
nis, &c.  into  Negroland. 

Farther  eaft  of  Yguidi  and  Targa,  lies  the  kingdom  of  Aga- 
des, or,  as  others  write  it,  Agdes  and  Egdes,  which  hath  the 
Sanago  on  the  fouth,  and  Bordoa  and  Bournow  on  the  eaft. 
It  hath  fo  much  better  a  foil,  as  it  produces  much  grafs  for 
the  numerous  herds  they  feed  on  it,  efpecially  on  the  fouth 
fide,  that  it  is  divided  into  two  diftiicts,  viz.  the  northern 
ftiled  defert,  and  the  fouthern,  or  fertile.  Mr.  De  L'lfle  men- 
tions three  principal  towns  in  this  kingdom,  viz.  Agades  the 
capital,  Deghir,  and  Secmara,  and  takes  notice  of  great  quan- 
tities of  good  fenna  that  is  gathered  in  this  country. 
The  province  of  Berdoa,  which  hath  Faifim  and  Barca  on 
the  north,  Bournow  on  the  fouth,  Nubia  on  the  eaft,  and 
extends  itfelf  from  the  16th  to  the  22d  degree  of  eaft  longi- 
tude, and  from  the  20th  to  the  23d  of  north  latitude,  and 
farther;  but  is  all  a  frightful  defert  beyond  it.  It  is  faid  to 
be  fo  called  from  its  capital,  which  lies  directly  under  the 
tropic  of  Cancer;  but  De  L'lfle  fays,  on  the  contrary,  that 
that  is  the  name  of  its  inhabitants,  who  live  together  in  tents, 
and  upon  the  plunder  of  the  merchants  and  paffengers.  On 
the  northern  confines,  near  the  mountains  which  part  this 
country  from  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  ftands  the  town  of  Za- 
la,  where  are  kept  fome  confiderable  fairs.  The  country  in 
general  is  very  dry  and  barren.  South  of  Berdoa  lies 
The  province  of  Borno,  or  Bournow,  fituate  between  Gao- 
ga  on  the  eaft,  the  Sanago  on  the  fouth,  Canoand  Agades  on 
the  weft.  It  is  a  defpotic  kingdom,  and  extends  itfelf  from 
13  to  22  degrees  of  longitude  eaft,  and  from  17  to  21  of  la- 
tude,  but  is  far  from  deferving  to  be  ranked  among  the  deferts 
of  Zahara,  except  towards  the  northern  parts  of  it;  but  all 
the  reft  is  well  watered  by  fprings  and  rivers,  defcending  from 
the  mountains,  and  produces  corn,  and  feveral  forts  of  fruits. 
On  the  north-weft  ftands  the  mountain  of  Tanton,  which 
hath  fome  good  iron  mines,  which  they  know  not  how  to 
work  to  advantage;  and,  on  the  north-eaft,  runs  the  moft 
defert  part  of  all.  On  the  South. flows  the  Niger  or  Sanago. 
The  eaftern  and  weflern  parts,  which  are  partly  flat,  and 
partly  mountainous,  are  inhabited  by  a  people  that  live  in 
tents,  have  their  women  and  children  in  common.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  herds  of  cattle,  and  fome  of  them 
produce  alfo  millet  and  cotton.  But  the  peopie  here,  though 
they  bear  the  afpect  of  the  human  fpecies,  yet  feem  to  be  but  a 
fmall  remove  from  the  brute  creation. —  Thofe  who  refule  in 
towns,  indeed,  are  more  tractable  and  polite,  by  reafon  of 
their  being  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  artificers,  of  all 
countries  and  complexions.  The  king,  who  is  here  abfo- 
lute,  is  faid  to  be  fo  rich,  according  to  Baudrand  and  Dapper, 
that  all  his  houfhold  furniture,  even  down  to  his  fpurs  and 
ftirrups,  &c.  are  all  of  pure  gold. 

The  chief  places  in  this  kingdom  are,  Borno,  the  capita!, 
Amazen,  Sagra,  Semegonda,  which  lie  northward  of  the  firft ; 
and,  eaftward  of  it,  are  thofe  of  Nebrina  and  Sama.  V\  c 
know  but  little  of  them,  except  that  the  capital  »s  fituate  up- 
on the  northern  bank  of  the  Sanago,  near  the  frontiers'  of 
Cano,  and  drives  a  good  commerce  with  all  the  neighbouring 
countries. 
The  province,  or  kingdom,  ofGAOGA,  or  Kaugha.  This 
is  the  moft  calfern,  and  laft  province,  of  this  extenfive  delert 
of  Zahara,  it  being  contiguous  on  the  noith-eait  to  Egypt, 
and  on  the  eaft  to  Nubia.  On  the  welt  it  bath  the  kingdoms 
of  Bardoa  and  Bournow;  on  the  north,  part  ot  Bardoa,  and, 
on  the  fouth,  according  to  fome,  by  the  Niger,  and,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  the  Bar-el-Abrad,  which  falls  into  the 
Nile.     The  country  is  meftly  mountainous,  and  the  people 
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very  rude  and  illiterate,  and  go  almoft  naked.  Leo  Africanus 
tells  us  that  they  live  in  poor  flight  huts,  made  of  fuch  com- 
buftible  fluff,  that  they  are  frequently  fet  on  fire,  and  fprcad 
flames  through  their  fcattered  hamlets.  The  breeding  of 
great  herds  of  cattle,  both  fmall  and  great,  is  their  chief  care 
and  wealth. 

Remarks. 

From  a  confideration  of  the  trifling  trade  which  there  is  in 
this  large  terrory,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  are  favage, 
even  to  brutality  :  for  it  is  certain  that  commerce  with  other 
nations,  as  well  as  within  themfelvcs,  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  polifh  and  humanize  mankind  in  general  :  and,  in  confe- 
quence  thereof,  government  has  been  eflablifhed  :  fo  that  it 
may  be  faid  with  great  truth,  that  mutual  intcrcourfes  of 
home  and  foreign  traffic  have  given  birth  to  all  thofe  bleflings 
which  the  whole  human  fpecies  enjoy,  beyond  the  moft  bru- 
tal and  barbarous  nations;  there  being  reafon  to  believe, 
from  what  we  experience  amidft  thofe  nations  which  are  de- 
ftitute  of  commerce,  that  thewholc  race  of  men  would  have  ap- 
peared but  a  fmall  remove  above  the  brute  creation,  had  they 
contented  themfelves  to  live  without  the  purfuits  of  commerce. 
If  we  contemplate  the  ftate  of  our  own  nation,  when  our 
commerce  was  in  its  infancy,  and  compare  ourfelves  then 
with  what  we  are  at  prefent,  there  will  appear  to  be  almoft 
as  much  difference  as  there  is  at  prefent  between  fome  of  the 
barbarian  countries  and  our  own.  This  confideration  fhould 
give  us  juft  notions  of  the  invaluable  bleflings  of  traffic,  it 
being  that  which  was  the  original  parent  of  our  arts  and  fci- 
ences,  our  literature  and  our  government;  for  the  induce- 
ment to  cultivate  letters  arofe  from  the  influential  motives  of 
profit  and  honour;  and,  trade  being  neceffarily  productive 
thereof,  that  may  be  juftly  faid  to  be  the  parent  of  all  that 
we  enjoy  beyond  the  Hottentot. 

And,  if  we  were  to  trace  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  all  countries,  from  the  hiftory  of  the 
world,  we  (hall  find  that  they,  as  well  as  ourfelves,  are  in- 
debted to  trade  for  the  like  enjoyments. 
Since  it  is  a  true  maxim,  that  by  what  means  any  thing  is 
acquired,  by  the  fame  it  is  preferved,  it  muff  ever  be  for  the 
intcreft  and  glory  of  this  nation  to  chcrifh  and  encourage 
to  the  utmoft  the  commercial  arts,  which  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  all  our  felicity  and  grandeur.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  thefe  ftudies  cannot  be  too  warmly  and  zealoufly  pro- 
moted by  thofe  who  wifh  well  to  mankind,  and  have  any 
real  regard  to  their  country.  What  would  our  gentry,  our 
nobility,  or  our  fovereigns  be,  better  than  thofe  of  Barbary, 
was  it  not  for  commerce  ?  Since  this  is  indifputably  the  cafe, 
it  is  extraordinary  that,  hitherto,  we  have  had  no  wcll-cfta- 
blifhed  inftitutions  for  the  regular  ftudy  and  cultivation  of 
thofe  arts,  which  are  fo  dear  to  oar  country,  and  fo  inefti- 
mable  to  our  poftcrity  ! 

We  are  behind  no  nation  whatever  in  our  charitable  inftitu- 
tions ;  and  why  fhould  there  not  be  inftitutions  to  enable  us 
the  better  to  maintain  thofe  charities  ?  Why  fhould  a  trading 
nation  be  deftitute  of  trading  colleges  ?  ' Tis  trade  that  has 
given  bread  to  the   phyfician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  divine  : 
and  why  fhould  not  equal  care  be  taken  to  breed  up  Britifh 
merchants,  as   any  of  the  other  profeflions  ?  A  mercantile 
college,  or  a  college   for   merchants,  does   not  found   lefs 
agreeable,  than  a  college  for  any  other  order  of  men  what- 
ever.    We  have  one  for  the  fupport  of  decayed  merchants, 
and  why  not  many  to  prevent  their  decay  ? 
The  commerce  and  the  money  affairs  of  the  nation  are  the 
grand  points  of  confideration  which  come  before  the  legisla- 
ture.    But  what  do  our  young  nobility  and  gentry,  who  are 
to  reprefent  a  trading  nation  in  parliament,  ever  hear  of  thefe 
matters  at  their  colleges,  either  at  home  or  abroad  ?  Why  alfo 
fhould  not  this  kingdom  have  feminaries  properly  eflablifhed 
and  endowed,  to  bring  up  thofe  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
trade  who  are  to  be  the  guardians  of  our  trade  ?  Is  it,  becaufe 
trade  is  too  well  underftood,  by  thofe  who  have  the  care  and 
protection  of  it,  that  it  needs  no  fuch  eftablifhments  ?  Or,  is 
this  branch  of  knowledge  to  be  obtained  without  any  appli- 
cation, or  regular  courfe  of  ftudy  ?  This  will  not  be  faid  by 
thofe  which  are  judges  of  the  matter.  Is  a  knowledge  of  trade, 
in  a  trading  nation?  an  accomplifhment  unbecoming  the  gen- 
tleman ?  This  will  hardly  be  faid  either,  fince  it  is  a  frequent 
topic  of  converfation  among  fome  of  the  politeft  companies, 
and  the  ftanding  fubject  of  the  capital  debates  of  our  parlia- 
ment itfelf.     If  any  gentleman  can  be  weak  enough  to  ima- 
gine that  trade  has  no  connection  with   his  private  intereft, 
as  a  landed  man,  or  as  a  monied  man,  he  may  then  as  well 
live  among  thofe  barbarians  where  there  is  no  trade,  as  in 
Great-Britain.     When  an  acre  of  land  is  worth  no  more  in 
England  than  it  is  in  the  deferts  of  Barbary,  then  gentlemen 
may  have  reafon  to  contemn  trade  as  beneath  their   regard. 
But,  while  trade  is  the  chief  caufe  of  their  wealth,  their 
fplendor,  and  dignity,  it  will  ever  be  their  intereft,  and  that 
of  their  pofterity,  to  ftudy  it  in  earneft,  and  promote  and  en- 
courage it  with  zeal  and  alacrity. 

As  the  knowlege  of  trade  and  money  is  the  beft  accomplifh- 
ment that  the  reprefentative  of  a  trading  people  can  have,  fo 
it  will  hardly  be  thought  anydifhonour  to  him  who  fhall  re- 
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prefent  his  fovereign  at  foreign  courts.  Treaties  of  co'mrherc<J 
with  other  nations  are  the  moft  effential  points  that  concern, 
our  national  interefts  ;  and,  for  an  ambaflador  to  excel  in  the 
knowlege  of  commerce,  is  certainly  noway  repugnant  to  that 
high  character. 

When  any  extraordinary  regulations  with  regard  to  trade  arc 
to  take  place  in  a  trading  country,  we  then  more  fenfibly  dif- 
cern  the  utility  and  ncecflity  of  this  knowledge.  This  is  the 
cafe,  at  prefent,  in  Holland.  His  late  royal  highnefs  the 
prince  of  Orange,  it  is  faid,  took  unfpea'kable  pains  to  inform 
himfelf  on  this  important  fubject  ;  and  it  is  plain  enough* 
from  his  propofals  to  the  States-General,  that  he  found  a 
knowlege  in  the  practical,  as  well  as  the  political  nature  of 
trade,  abfolutely  ncocflary  in  thofe  weightyconfideratlons. 
Here  it  may  not  be  amifj  to  obferve,  that  the  great  point 
under  confideration  at  prefent, in  Holland,  is,  the  regulation  of 
the  duties  upon  merchandizes  inwards  and  outwards;  that  be- 
ing the  moft  cflential  point  to  be  fettled  in  a  nation  whole  de- 
pendence is  upon  foreign  traffic.  To  which  end,  we  find,  iti 
the  prince's  propofals, that  it  was  neceflary  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  every  diftinct  fpecies  of  goods,  in  order  to  know  it's 
diftinct  and  peculiar  ufe  and  application  in  all  their  mechani- 
cal and  manufactural  arts  ;  without  which  it  being  impoflible 
to  make  a  true  judgment  what  commodities  on  trh  t  to  pay  duties, 
and  what  not,  and  how  thofe  duties  fhould  be  wifely  rated, 
effectually  to  promote,  and  not  to  injure,  their  commeice  and 
navigation.  Whence  it  may  be  obferved  of  what  ufe  the  pre- 
fent work  wherein  I  am  engaged  may  be  of  to  the  ftatefman, 
with  refpect  to  the  forming  of  a  right  judgment  upon  what 
principles  the  cuftom  houfe  duties  ought  to  be  regulated.  As 
this  muftdepend  upon  a  thorough  knowlege  in  the  nature,  ufe, 
and  application  of  every  fpecies  of  merchandizes  imported 
and  exported,  our  Dictionary,  I  humbly,  apprehend,  mull  be 
ot  great  utility  upon  fuch  important  confiderations  ;  it  con- 
taining a  more  minute  and  ample  defcription  of  thefe  things 
than  any  work  ever  before  publifhed.  And  this  was  one  great 
motive  for  being  fo  explicit  upon  thofe  articles,  but  not  the 
only  one  ;  tor,  by  this  mean',  our  mechanical  and  manufac- 
tural arts  may  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  artiHs  themlelves, 
when  they  are  well  informed  of  the  application  of  thefe  ma- 
t  lials  to  variety  of  purpofes. 
BARBATINA,  or  SEMEN  CONTRA,  a  feed  which  is  effi- 
cacious in  extirpating  worms  from  the  human  body,  to  which 
children  are  chiefly  liable. 

The  plant  which  produces  this  feed,  is  a  kind  of  wormwood, 
and  has  fuch  fmall  leaves,  that  they  can  hardly  bediftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  feed  itfelf.  It  is  pretended  that  fome  of  it  grows 
in  the  province  of  Xaintonge  in  France  ;  but  that  which  the 
druggifts  fell,  comes  fromPerfia,  and  from  the  borders  of  Muf- 
covy.  The  Englifti,  French,  and  Dutch,  get  it  from  Aleppo, 
by  the  way  of  Alexandretta,  Scanderoon,  and  Smyrna. 
This  feed,  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  plump,  of  an  agreeable 
fcent,  and  very  green  :  efpecial  care  muft  be  taken  that  it  be 
not  dyed  green,  and  that  the  feed  of  fouthernwood  be  not  fold 
inftead  of  th2t. 

The  Englifh  and  Dutch  make  fugar  plums  of  this  feed,  as  is 
done  with  anife-fced. 

The  barbatina,or  femen  contra,  pays  duty  of  importation  in 
France  5  livres  per  100  weight,  according  to  the  tariff  of 
1664,  and  20  per  cent,  of  it's  value  belides,  by  a  decree  of 
council  of  the  15th  Auguft  1685,  as  a  merchandize  coming 
from  Perfia  and  the  Levant. 
BARCALAO,  a  Spanifh  word,  which  the  French  pronounce 
baccala,  or  baccaliau.  By  this  laft  name  the  Bafques  moft 
commonly  call  the  fifh  which  we  ftile  cod  ;  and  thofe  people 
alfo  call  the  ifle  of  Newfoundland,  the  ifle  of  Baccaliau  (Cod 
lfland)  becaufe  of  the  great  plenty  of  cod  that  is  catched  there. 
There  is,however,a  league  to  the  weft  of  that  large  ifland, an- 
other fmall  one,  which  is  more  particularly  called  Baccaliau. 
The  barcalao  is  a  kind  of  cod,  perfectly  like  that  of  New- 
foundland, and  is  to  be  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of  the  South- 
Sea  ;  but  the  greateft  quantity  is  catched  on  the  coaft  of  the 
ifle  of  Juan  Fernandez,  80  leagues  to  the  weft  of  Valparaifo, 
on  the  coaft  of  Chili. 

Oned'Apremont,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  had  been  life- 
guardsman  to  Lewis  XIV,  was  the  firft  who  taught  the  Spa- 
niards of  Peru  to  catch,  cu7e,  and  dry  this  cod,  about  the 
year  17 13. 
BARGAIN,  a  contract,  or  agreement,  in  buying  and  felling. 
Hence,  to  buy  a  good  bargain,  is  to  buy  cheap.  The  French 
have  the  word  barguigner,  which  lignifies  to  debate  about  the 
price  of  any  merchandize,  to  difpute  every  penny ;  as  alfo, 
to  be  uncertain  what  to  choofe,  or  how  much  to  pay.  With 
the  Italians,  that  word  is  ufed  to  fignify  felling  for  a  time,  and 
upon  truft. 
Bargain  is  alfo  a  contract,  or  agreement,  to  give  a  certain 
merchandize  for  a  certain  price;  whence  the  French  call  it 
contract  de  vente,  a  contract  of  fale.  So  that  there  are  three 
things  chiefly  requifite  to  make  a  bargain  complete,  or  perfect. 
1.  The  merchandize  fold.  2.  The  price.  3.  The  mutual 
agreement,  or  confent. 

Remarks. 
The  merchandize  fold  ought   to  be  certain  ;  which   is   eafy 
enough  when  you  fell  a  determined  body  ;   as  lor  inflance,  a 
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horfe,  or  fuch  other  thing.  But,  when  thequeftion  is  about 
a  quantity  of  wine,  coin,  tin,  iron,  &c.  which  are  fold  by 
the  meafute,  tale,  or  weight,  the  fale  is  not  perfect  till  the 
merchandize  be  meafured,  fofd,  or  weighed,  becaufe  of  the 
uncertainty,  unlefs  the  feller  fold  all  his  wine,  all  his  faggots, 
all  his  tin,  &c  in  a  lamp  and  together,  without  felling  them 
by  the  meafurc,  talc,  or  weight. 

It  is  not  lawful  in  feme  Roman  catholic  countries  to  fell  things 
that  are  out  of  trade  ;  fuch  as  are  efteemed  facred  things  :  but 
yet,  if  the  buyer  acted  fairly,  the  bargain  ought  to  ftand  fo 
Far  as  to  intitle  him  to  damages  and  intereft  from  the  feller. 
There  are  other  things,  the  trade  of  which  is  abfolutely  pro- 
hibited in  France,  as  that  of  fait,  in  fome  provinces  ;  or  with 
foreigners,  as  that  of  gold,  filver,  jewels,  warlike  ftores, 
arms,  corn,  and  other  fuch  merchandizes,  the  exportation  of 
which  is  prohibited,  and  which  are  reckoned  contraband  goods. 
But,  thefe  being  excepted,  all  other  things  may  be  fold, even 
a  roan's  right  or  claim,  and  even  his  hope  or  expectation  of  an 
uncertain  event,  as  the  future  produce  of  a  vineyard,  the  fell- 
ing of  timber  in  a  foreft,  the  fuccefs  of  a  voyage  by  fea,  &c. 
becaufe  it  is  not  the  thing  uncertain  that  is  fold,  but  only  the 
hope  or  expectation,  which  is  certain. 

According  to  the  nature  of  trade,  the  price  of  the  thing  fold 
fhould  be  paid  in  current  coin,  otherwife  it  would  be  only  an 
exchange,  nor  could  there  be  any  difference  made  between  the 
price  and  the  thing  fold.  However,  it  is  cuftomary  in  France 
that  when  an  eftate  is  exchanged  for  moveable  things,  which 
can  be  eafily  valuedand  appraifed,fuch  as  wine, corn,  wood  for 
fuel,  timber,  iron,  lead,  tin,  gold  and  filver  in  ore,  &c.  it 
produces  the  fame  effect  as  a  true  fale,  either  with  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  lordfhip  or  manor,  or  to  the  power  of  redemp- 
tion. Confent  being  the  material  condition  of  a  fale,  it  ought 
to  be  equally  free  from  error  and  violence  ;  that  is  to  fay,  with 
regard  to  error,  if  there  happens  to  be  one  in  the  very  fubftance 
of  the  thing  bought,  it  makes  the  bargain  void  :  but  it  is  other- 
wife,  if  the  error  be  only  in  the  qualities  of  the  thing  fold  ; 
for,  in  that  cafe,  it  does  not  difiolve  the  bargain,  provided 
there  be  no  voluntary  fraud  on  the  fide  of  the  feller.  Thus, 
if  I  defign  to  buy  pewter,  and  nothing  but  lead  is  fold  to  me, 
the  fale  cannot  ftand  good,  becaufe  I  was  impofed  upon  in  the 
very  fubftance  of  the  thing  I  wanted  to  buy.  But,  if  I  de- 
figned  to  buy  a  clock  that  went  true,  and  it  does  not  prove  fo, 
the  bargain  ought  to  ftand,  becaufe  I  was  deceived  in  the 
qualities  only  of  the  thing  that  was  fold  to  me. 
A  bargain,  or  fale,  may  be  made  purely  and  fimply,  or  with 
condition.  If  it  be  made  purely  and  fimply,  it  is  perfect,  and 
ought  to  take  effect,  though  there  be  no  contract  or  agree- 
ment in  writing  ;  becaufe  writing,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  not  ef- 
iential  to  the  bargain,  and  ought  to  ferve  only,  as  a  proof  of 
it,  unlefs  the  parties  were  refolved  to  make  a  bargain  in  writ- 
ing ;  in  which  cafe  the  fale  is  not  perfect  till  the  contract  be 
figned  :  fo  that,  from  the  moment  the  parties  have  agreed  to 
have  fold  and  bought,  there  is  no  further  occaiion  of  any  con- 
tract between  them. 

The  fale  with  condition  remains  fufpended,  till  the  condition 
happens  .  but  then  it  becomes  complete  or  perfect,  the  mo- 
ment the  condition  exifis,  without  any  new  confent  of  the 
parties  :  the  happening  of  the  condition,has  even  a  retroactire 
effect  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that,  when  the  condition  has  happened, 
the  fale  is  prefumed  to  have  been  as  perfect,  from  the  mo- 
ment the  bargain  was  concluded,  as  if  it  had  been  made  pure- 
ly and  fimply,  and  without  a  condition. 
It  muft  be  obferved,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
fale,  and  a  promife  to  fell. 

A  fale,  among  the  Romans,  obliged  the  feller  to  deliver  the 
goods  fold  :  in  France,  it  makes  over  the  property  of  it  to  the 
buyer,  in  cafe  the  feller  was  the  proprietor.  But  a  promife 
to  fell  obliges  the  promifer  to  pay  only  damages  and  intereft, 
m  cafe  he  does  not  perform  his  promife. 
Although  the  feller  ftipulated,  that,  if  the  price  were  not  paid 
within  a  certain  time,  the  fale  fhould  be  void,  yet  he  may, 
after  the  time  is  elapfed,  bring  his  action  in  order  to  be  paid  ; 
and  that  claufe  is  always  underftood  thus ;  viz.  that  the  fale 
fhall  be  void,  if  the  feller  thinks  fit,  becaufe  the  claufe  was 
put  in,  in  his  favour  only ;  otherwife  the  buyer  would  be  at 
Jiberty  to  make  the  bargain  ftand,  or  to  annul  it  at  hisplea- 
fure  ;  which  ought  not  to  be  at  the  difcretion  of  one  only  of 
the  contracting  parties. 

When  the  feller  has  fixed  no  time  for  the  payment  of  the 
price  of  the  thing  fold,  the  buyer  cannot  have  the  property  of 
it,  till  he  has  paid  the  price. 

When,  in  any  bargain  or  contract  of  fale,  there  are  dark 
claufes,  they  muft  always  be  interpreted  againft  the  feller, 
who  ought  to  bear  the  blame  of  not  expreffing  himfelf  more 
clearly.  A  fale  is  a  bargain,  wherein  honefty  and  plain-deal- 
ing are  fo  neceffary,  that  if  the  feller  concealed  from  the  buyer 
the  defects  of  the  thing  fold,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  would 
have  prevented  him  from  buying  it,  the  buyer  is  obliged  to 
pay  him  damages  and  intereft. 

The  feller  may  bring  his  action  againft  the  buyer,  to  oblige 
him  to  pay  for  the  thing  fold  :  but  there  is  a  distinction  to  be 
made  between  moveables  and  immoveables.  F"or,  with  re- 
gard to  moveables,  there  is  no  intereft  due  for  them,  but  from 
the  day  the  demand  was  made  in  a  lawful  manner  j  yet,  as  to 


immoveables,  the  intereft  of  the  price  is  due  from  the  day  of 
the  delivery  of  the  thing  fold,  or  from  the  day  it  was  offered. 
With  regard  to  immoveables,  the  buyer  is  not  reputed  to  have 
paid  the  price  of  them,  unlefs  he  produces  the  receipts. 
Whereas,  with  refpect  to  moveables,  the  payment  is  prefum- 
ed to  have  been  made,  at  the  time  when  the  goods  were  de- 
livered, unlefs  the  feller  can  prove  the  contrary. 
This,  however,  fuffers  an  exception  with  regard  to  whole- 
fale  traders  and  retailers,  to  bakers,  paftry-cooks,  and  apo- 
thecaries, who  have  a  right  to  demand  the  payment  of  the 
merchandizes  by  them  delivered,  fome  at  the  end  of  fix 
months,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  the  delivery  ;  and  the 
others  at  the  year's  end,  though  there  be  no  account  fettled, 
nor  any  promife  in  writing. 

The  feller  of  an  immoveable  has  a  fpecial  privilege  or  claim 
on  the  thing  fold;  but  it  is  not  fo  with  moveables,  for,  as  the 
latter  cannot  be  mortgaged,  the  feller  cannot  claim  the  thing 
fold,  but  as  long  as  it  is  actually  in  the  hands  or  pofieffion  of 
his  debtor;  but,  the  moment  it  is  paffed  into  the  hands  of  a 
third  peifon,  he  has  no  longer  any  right  to  it,  unlefs  he  fold 
it  without  fixing  a  day  or  term  for  the  payment  of  it,  in  hopes 
of  being  paid  immediately  ;  in  which  cafe  he  may  trace  and 
claim  it,  into  what  place  foever  it  has  been  removed,  in  order 
to  be  paid  the  price  he  fold  it  for. 

There  are  fome  things  that  are  fo  much  privileged,  as  winej 
wheat,  and  other  neceffaries  of  life,  that,  by  the  common  law 
in  France,  the  feller  may  feize  the  body  of  the  buyer,  for  the 
payment  of  the  price,  after  a  bare  order  from  the  judge. 
When  the  fale  is  entirely  complete,  the  feller  ought  to  be  dif- 
charged  from  any  danger  which  the  thing  fold  may  run, 
though  it  (till  continue  in  his  poffeffion  ;  becaufe  it  feems  it 
is  the  buyer's  fault  not  to  take  the  thing  away,  by  paying 
the  price,  as  foon  as  the  fale  is  completed.  But,  if  there  be 
ftill  fomething  wanted  to  complete  the  fale;  if,  for  inftance, 
it  be  made  under  a  condition,  that  is  not  yet  fulfilled  ;  if  a 
merchandize  fold  by  the  meafure  or  the  weight,  be  not  yet 
meafured  or  weighed  :  even  with  regard  to  wine,  if  the  vef- 
fels  be  not  yet  filled  and  marked  ;  the  feller  is  to  bear  the 
danger  of  any  accident,  even  though  it  fhould  not  happens 
through  his  fault ;  for  if  it  were  through  his  fault  or  neglect, 
though  never  (o  little,  he  would  be  anfwerable  for  it,  even 
after  the  fale  was  complete. 

The  buyer  of  moveables  has  only  a  perfonal  action  againft 
the  feller,  to  oblige  him  to  deliver  the  thing  fold  ;  for  a  bare 
bargain  does  not  inveft  the  buyer  with  the  property  of  the 
thing  bought,  till  it  be  actually  delivered  to  him.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  if,  after  I  have  fold  my  horfe  to  fuch  an  one, 
without  delivering  it  to  him,  I  fell  and  deliver  the  fame  horfe 
to  a  third  perfon,  that  third  perfon  is  the  true  proprietor,  and 
the  firft  buyer  has  only  an  action  of  damages  and  intereft 
againft  me,  for  not  delivering  to  him  the  horfe  I  fold  him. 
The  fame  is  to  be  obferved,  according  to  the  principles  of 
nature  and  equity,  with  regard  to  all  other  fales  which  may 
be  thus  circumftanced. 

A  defect  in  the  thing  fold,  which  does  not  appear,  and  can- 
not be  perceived  by  the  buyer,  is  a  lawful  caufe  to  make  void 
fome  forts  of  fales  ;  as  of  horfes,  which  the  feller  is  to  war- 
rant free  from  being  foundered, fhort-  winded,  and  theglanders. 
BARK,  properly  a  fmall  boat,  with  one  deck  only  ;  and  in  ge- 
neral any  little  veffel,  which  ferves  totranfport  merchandizes, 
either  by  fea  or  by  rivers. 

At  Paris,  they  give  the  name  of  bark,  or  bo3t-oyfters,  tt> 
fuch  as  are  brought  thither  in  boats  that  come  up  the  river, to> 
diftinguifh  them  from  thofe  that  are  brought  on  horfes  by  the 
ripiers,  and  to  which  they  give  a  name  that  anfwers  to  horfe- 
oyfters,  (huitres  de  claffe)  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  we 
diftinguifh  at  London  theboat-mackarel  from  the  horfe-  mac- 
karel.  The  oyfters  that  are  brought  upon  horfes, making  more 
hafte,  and  being  kept  but  a  little  while  on  the  road, are  always 
the  frefheft,  and  confequently  the  moft  efteemed  and  the  belt. 
Bark,  the  outward  covering  of  trees,  which  ferves  them  in- 
ftead  of  a  fkin. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  barks  that  are  traded  in,  fome  of 
which  are  ufed  in  phyfic,  as  the  quinquina,  or  jefuit's  bark,, 
and  mace  :  others  krve  for  dyeing,  as  thofe  of  the  alder  and 
walnut-trees:  others  are  ufed  as  fpice,  as  cinnamon  and; 
caffia  lignea  :  fome  for  divers  ufes,  as  the  bark  of  the  cork- 
tree, the  oak,  the  linden-tree.  All  thofe  feveral  forts  of  baric 
are  defcribed  in  their  proper  places. 

The  barks  of  tamarind  pay  duty  of  importation  in  France,, 
at  the  rate  of  25  fols  per  hundred  weight.  Thofe  of  caper- 
trees  2  livres  and  10  fols.  thofe  of  mandrakes  40  fols,  ac- 
cording to  the  tariff  of  the  year  1664;  excepting  thofe  drugs 
that  may  come  from  the  Levant,  which  pay  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  according  to  the  decree  of  Augult  the  15th, 
1685. 
Bark,  of  trees,  a  fluff  manufactured  in  the  Eaft-Indies,with  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  which  is  (pun  like  hemp.  After  it  has  been 
beat,  and  fteeped  in  water,  they  extract  long  threads  from 
it,  which  are  fomething  between  filk  and  common  thread  ; 
being  neither  fo  icft  nor  fo  gloffy  as  filk,  nor  fo  rough  and 
hard  as  hemp. 

They  mix  filk  with  it  in  fome  ftuffs,  and  thefe  are  called  nil- 
laes,  and  cherqueraolles.    The  fotalongees  are  alio  partly  of 
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bark,  and  partly  of  filk,  and  do  not  differ  from  the  former 
but  in  their  being  ftriped. 
The  pinaffes  and  biambonnees  are  all  of  bark. 
The  ltuffs  are  between  {even  and  eight  (French)  ells  long, 
and  |or|  of  an  ell  broad  :  except  the  cherquemolles,  which 
meafure  but  four  ells  in  length  by  \  in  breadth. 
BARLEY,  a  fort  of  grain  very  well  known.     The  plant  that 
,  produces  it,  has  a  (talk  fmaller  and  more  brittle  than  that  of 
rye,  and  it's   leaves  are  broader   and  rougher  than  thofe  of 
wheat.     It's  bloffom  is  fucceeded  by  a  grain  pointed  at  the 
two  extremities,  especially  at  the  outermoft,  which  renders 
it's  earbriftling,  with  a  long  and  fharp  beard,  proper  to  de- 
fend it  from  birds. 

There  are  two  forts  of  barley ;  the  one,  which  the  French 
call  fquare  barley,  or  barley  of  autumn,  becaufe  they  fow 
it  in  that  feafon  ;  it  requires  a  rich  foil,  well  plowed.  The 
other  is  called  fpring-barley,  which  is  the  common  fort ;  they 
begin  to  fow  it  in  France  towards  the  middle  of  April  ;  it  de- 
lights in  a  light  dry  foil,  being  apt  to  change  into  oats,  if 
lowed  in  a  ftrongmoift  foil.  There  is  alfo white  barley,  red 
barley,  and  of  fome  other  colours,  according  to  the  foil  and 
land  where  it  is  fowed. 

Mr.  Miller  gives  us  a  better  account  6f  this  grain.  It  has, 
fays  he  (Gardener's  Dictionary)  a  thin  fpike  ;  the  calix,  hulk, 
awn,  and  flower,  are  like  thofe  of  wheat  or  rye,  but  the 
awns  are  rough  ;  the  feed  is  fwellingin  the  middle,  and,  for 
the  moft  part,  ends  in  a  (harp  pointj  to  which  the  hufks  are 
clofely  united.  The  chief  kinds  are,  i.  The  common, 
long  eared  barley.  2.  Winter,  or  fquare  barley,  or  beer 
barley,  by  fome  called  big.  3.  And  the  fprat  barley,  or 
battledore  barley.  The  firft  and  third  fort  are  commonly 
cultivated  in  England  ;  but  the  fecond  fort  is  felddm  to  be 
met  with  near  London,  though  Mr.  Miller  thinks  it  much 
preferable  to  the  other  two,  as  producing  a  larger  feed,  and 
very  full  thick  fpikes. 

The  meal  of  barley  is  very  white,  and  good  to  make  bread, 
efpecially  being  mixed  with  that  of  fome  other  corn.  There 
are  fome  provinces  in  France  where  it  is  the  people's  common 
food  ;  and  even  in  the  other  provinces  of  Frahce,  when  there 
is  a  fcarcity  of  corn,  they  have  rccourfe  to  badcy-mcal,  for 
want  of  that  of  wheat  or  rye ;  as  it  happened  in  1 709,  when 
molt  of  all  the  people  in  the  country,  and  many  df  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  cities,  and  even  thofe  of  Paris,  owed  the  prefer- 
vation  of  their. lives  to  the  meal  of  barley. 
Befides  this  ufe  that  is  made  of  barley,  the  brewers  of  beer 
confume  vaft  quantities  of  it ;  for,  after  they  have  made  it 
fprout,  ferment,  and  boil,  they  make  that  liquor  of  it  called 
beer,  which  has  fome  of  the  properties  of  wine,  and  is  ufed 
inftead  of  it  in  thofe  places  where  the  foil  does  not  fuffer  the 
vine  to  be  cultivated. 

The  corn-merchants  and  the  country  farmers  are  thofewho 
fell  by  wholefale  all  the  barley  that  is  ufed  at  Paris,  and  the 
corn-chandlers  retail  it. 

By  an  ordonnance  of  the  city  of  Paris,  of  the  year  1672,  all 
brewers,  mafter  corn-chandlers,  and  retailers,  are  forbidden 
to  go  and  meet  the  merchants  and  hufbandmen,  in  order  to 
buy  their  barley,  nor  are  rhey  to  buy  any  but  upon  the  keys: 
and  the  keys  muft  never  be  unfurnifhed  with  barley.  The 
corn-chandlers  and  retailers  are  not  only  forbidden  to  buy  any 
but  on  market-days,  and  on  thofe  days  in  the  afternoon  only, 
but  they  are  even  forbidden  to  buy  above  two  feptiers,  or  24 
bufliels,  at  once,  and  to  keep  above  8  feptiers  or  96  bufhels, 
in  their  houfes  at  a  time. 

Barley  is  meafured  and  examined  on  the  keys,  and  in  the 
markets  at  Paris,  by  the  fworn  corn- meters. 
Barley  pays  duty  of  importation  in  France  at  the  rite  of  24 
Ibis  themuid,  Paris  meafure,  containing  two  tuns,  and  each 
tun  fix  feptiers,  which,  however,  muft  be  underftood  of  that 
barley  which  is  entered  by  the  province  of  Anjou.  The  duty 
of  exportation  is  of  13  livres  per  inuid,  alfo  Paris  meafure ; 
namely,  20  fols  for  the  ancient  duty,  and  12  livres  for  the 
new  cuftom ;  the  whole  agreeable  to  the  tariff  of  the  year 
1664. 

At  Amfterdam  barley  is  fold  by  the  laft ;  and  there  is  no  other 
deduction  made  but  of  1  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment.  It's 
Common  price  is  from  50  to  70  golden  florins  per  laft.  That 
florin  is  of  28  ftivers,  about  29  pence  half-penny  Efiglifh 
money. 

Peeled  Barley,  is  that  barley  which  has  been  ftripped  of  it's 
firft  coat.  The  beft  in  France  comes  with  Vitry  le  Francois  ; 
they  have  fame  at  Charenton,  near  Paris,  which  is  pretty 
good.  There  is  fome  very  white,  and  others  lefs  fo.  It 
ought  to  be  ehofen  frefh,  dry,  large,  pltimp,  not  rank,  nor 
mutly.  Peeled  barj^y  is  fold  at  Paris  by  the  druggifts  and 
the  corn-chandlers.  It  is  ufed  in  the  compbfition  of  feveral 
diet-drinks,  which  are  prefcribed  to  fick  perfons,  as  alfo  to 
perfons  in  health,  to  cool  them.  However,  thofe  drinks 
made  with  peeled  barley  are  reckoned  a  little  too  nourifhing. 
Peeled  barley  pays  a  duty  of  importat  on  at  Paris  at  the  rate 
of  10  fols  per  100  weight.  For  the  ufe  and  confumption  of 
barley  in  England,  fee  Malt. 
BARRA,  called  alfo  fometimes  BARRO,  a  long  meafure  ufed 
in  Portugal,  to  meafure  woolen  or  linnen  cloth,  ferges,  &c 
Vol.  I. 


Six  barras .  make  10  cabidos,  or  cavidos,  each  cavidos  art- 
fwering  to  *  of  the  Paris  ell.  , 

Barra  is  alfo  a  long  meafure  ufed  in  fome  part  of  Spain.     It 
is  the  fame  with  the  yard  of  Seville. 

There  are  three  forts  of  barras,  that  of  Valentia,  that  of  Caf- 
tilc,   and  that  of  Arragon. 

The  barra  of  Valentia  is  of  2  feet  9  inches  and  772.  of  an  inch, 
which  make  45.  of  an  ell  Paris  meafure  :  fo  that  13  barras  of 
Valentia  make  10  ells  of  Paris,  or  12  yards,  and  '■  Englifh, 
meafure. 

The  barra  of  Caftile  contains  2  feet  7  inches  T~,  and  fome- 
thing  more,  which  anfwer  to  \  of  the  ell  of  Paris ;  {o  that 
7  barras  of  Caftile  make  5  ells  of  Paris,  or  6  yards  and  '  Eng- 
lifh meafure. 

The  barra  of  Arragon  differs  but  a  few  lines  from  thofe  of 
Valentia  and  Caftile  :  fo  that  3  barras  of  Arragon  make  2  efls 
of  Paris,  or  2  yards  and  $  Englifh  meafure. 
The  reduction  of  thefe  the  one  into  the  other  is  performed  by 
the  common  rule  of  proportion. 
BARRACAN,  which  the  French  alfo  call  BOURACAN, 
a  fort  of  fluff,  not  diapered,  which  is  a  kind  of  camblet,  of  a 
coarfer  grain  than  the  common.  It  is  ufed  to  make  cloaks, 
fur-touts,  and  fuch  other  garments,  to  keep  off  the  rain. 
Barracans  are  wove  on  a  loom  with  two  treddles,  with  the 
fhuttle,  like  camblets  and  linnen  cloth.  The  thread  of  the 
woof  is  fingle,  twifted,  and  fpun  very  fine,  and  that  of  the 
warp  is  double  or  triple  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  compofed  of  two 
or  three  threads,  well  twifted  together.  The  moft  common 
material  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  thefe  fluffs,  is  wool  i 
fometimes  they  mix  it  with  hemp. 

There  are  fome  barracans  the  wool  of  which  is  dyed  before  it 
is  worked  upon  the  loom.  Thefe  are  called  barracans  dyed 
in  the  wool.  Others  are  manufactured  white,  and  afterwards- 
dyed  black,  red,  blue,  brown,  &c.  Thefe  are  named  barra- 
cans dyed  in  the  piece,  becaufe  they  were  not  dyed  till  the 
pieces  were  taken  from  the  loom. 

They  do  not  full  barracans  ;  they  only  boil  them  two  or  three 
times  after  they  are  taken  from  the  loom,  to  prevent  their 
fraying.  Afterwards  they  put  them  into  the  calender,to  make 
them  fmooth  :  and,  finally,  they  make  them  up  into  a  kind  of 
flattened  roll,  fewed  at  both  ,  ends  with  fmall  pack-thread. 
Thefe  rolls  they  call  pieces  of  barracan. 
The  good  qualities  of  a  barracan  are,  that  it  be  very  fmooth, 
of  a  round  grain,  and  fo  clofe,  that  water  may  run  off  from 
it  without  foaking  through  it. 

The  cities  where  the  moft  barracans  are  made  in  France  are, 
Valenciennes,  Lifle,  Abbeville,  Amiens,  and  Roan.  Thofe 
of  Valenciennes  are  the  moft  valued  ;  they  are  all  of  wool, 
both  the  warp  and  the  woof.  Their  breadth  is  commonly 
^  of  an  ell,  and  the  piece  meafures  23  ells  Paris  meafure. 
Thofe  of  Lifle  are  alfo  intjrely  of  wool,  and  of  the  fame 
length  and  breadth  with  thofe  of  Valenciennes,  but  of  an  in- 
ferior quality. 

Thofe  of  Abbeville  are  pretty  much  like  thofe  of  Valenciennes, 
both  with  regard  to  the  materials  they  are  made  of,  and  with 
regard  to  their  length  and  breadth  ;  whence  they  are  called 
barracans,  after  the  manner  of  Valenciennes,  though  they  be 
neither  fo  fine  nor  fo  good. 

Thofe  that  are  manufactured  at  Amiens  are  alfo  intirely  of 
wool  ;  but  there  are  two  forts  of  them,  with  regard  to  their 
length  and  breadth.  Thofe  that  are  called  narrow  barracans 
are  but*  an  ell  broad,  and  21  ells  long  :  they  bear  fome  re- 
femblance  to  the  coarfe  camblets,  whence  they  are  fometimes 
called  camblets  with  twifted  threads,  or  camblets  with  a  coarfe 
grain.  ,  .     , 

The  other  are  called  broad  barracans,  being  |  of  an  ell  in 
breadth,  and  the  piece  meafures  23  ells.  Moft  of  the  barra- 
cans of  Amiens  are  manufactured  with  white  wool,  and  after- 
wards dyed  of  feveral  colours.  Thofe  of  half  an  ell  are  com- 
monly cleaned  in  water  with  the  feet,  before  they  are  boiled 
and  dyed. 

The  barracans  of  the  manufactory  of  Roan  are  the  worft  of 
all.  There  are  two  forts  of  them  ;  fome  intirely  of  wool,  and 
of  the  other  the  warp  is  of  hemp,  and  the  woof  of  wool ;  the 
breadth  of  both  is  two-thirds  of  an  ell,  and  their  length  23 
ells,  Paris  meafure. 
Barracan's  dyed  in- the  wool,  are  thofe  barracans  the  wool  of 

which  was  dyed  before  it  was  put  upon  the  loom.  . 

Barracans  dyed  in  the  piece,  are  thofe  that  are  not  dyed  till 

they  be  taken  from  the  loom. 
A  roll  of  Barracan  is  a  piece  of  barracan  intirely  finifhed; 

rolled  up,  and  fewed  at  both  ends  of  the  roll. 
BARRAGE,  a  fort  of  worked  linnen,  manufactured  at  Caen, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  capital  city  of  Lower  Nor- 
mandy.   There  is  the  fine  barrage,  the  common  barrage,  and 
the  fmall  barrage. 
Barrage  is  alfo  a  duty,  or  toll,  paid  in  France  for  the  repair- 
ing of  bridges,  paffages,  and  particularly  the   pavement  of 
roads.     That  duty  is  thus  called  becaufe  of  the  bars,  gates,, 
or  turnpikes,  which   fhut  up   the  roads  at  the  entrance  of 
towns,  or  at  other  places,  where  fuch  tolls  are  to  be  paid. 
It  is  feldom  paid  but  by  carriers,  for  their  waggons,  carts,  or 
pack-horfes.     There  are,  however,  fome  places  where  all 
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carriages  in  general,  and  even  foot  paffengers,  are  obliged  to 
pay  toll.  It  is  not  the  fame  every-where,  the  toll  being  more 
or  lefs  according  to  the  places.  The  coachmen  and  waggoners 
who  carry  perfons,  baggage,  or  merchandizes,  do  generally 
undertake  to  pay  thofe  tolls,  without  demanding  any  thing 
more  for  it. 

BARRIERS,  or  BARRIERES.    Thus  they  call,  in  the  chief 
cities  of  France,  and  particularly  at  Paris,  the  places  where 
the  cuftom-houfes  are  eftablifhed,  and  where  the  officers  re- 
ceive the  duties  of  importation,  according  to  the  tariffs  fet- 
tled by  the  king's  council.     They  are  called  barriers,  becaufe 
the  paffages  through  which  the  carriages  and  merchandizes 
liable  to  pay  duties  are  to  pafs,  are  fhut  up  with  a  wooden  bar, 
which  turns  upon  a  hinge,  and  is  opened  or  fhut  according 
to  the  will  of  the  cuftom-houfe  officer. 
There  are  at  Paris  60  of  thofe  barriers,  all  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  fuburbs.     At  22  of  thefe  barriers,  befides  the 
receivers  of  the  barrage,  or  toll,  there  are  cuftom-houfe  of- 
ficers, who  examine  the  bills,  or  letters  of  carriage,  receive 
the  chief  duties,  and  take  care  of  the  intereft  of  the  king's 
general  farmers  (the  taxes  and  duties  in  France  being  generally 
farmed  out.)  The  other  barriers  are  only,  as  it  were,  foreafe 
and  conveniency,  that  the  former  maybe  more  free  ;  for  other- 
wife  they  would  always  be  crouded,  if  they  alone  were  open 
for  admitting  into  that  capital  of  the  kingdom  the  almoft  infi- 
nite number  of  traders,  carriages,  and  merchandizes,  which 
•  are  inceffantly  arriving  thither. 
At  thofe  60  barriers  all  carriages  and  perfons  who  bring  pro- 
vifions,  are  to  flop,  to  be  vifited,  and  to  pay  duties,  according 
to  the  tariffs.    The  cuftom-houfe  officers  have  even  the  liber- 
ty to  examine  all  coaches,  berlins,  and  chaifes,  efpecially 
thofe  of  private  perfons,  in  order  to  fee  whether  they  have 
any  contraband  goods,  or  any  provifions  liable  to  pay  duty. 
They  alfo  examine  portmanteaus,  cloak-bags,  and  trunks,  of 
which  the  owners  are  obliged  to  deliver  them  the  keys  ;  and 
they  ftop  and  feize  every  thing  that  was  not  declared  ;  which, 
according  to  the  ordonnances,  is  forfeited,  together  with  the 
carriages  on  which  they  happen  to  be  loaded,  and  all  the  other 
provifions,  wearing  apparrel $  and  merchandizes^  with  which 
they  were  mixed. 

For  the  better  adminiftration  of  all  the  barriers  where  there 
are  cuftom-houfe  officers,  there  is  an  ambulatory  or  walking 
officer,  who  goes  continually  from  one  office  to  another,  and 
examines  and  comptrols  the  regifters  of  the  other  officers,  of 
which  he  afterwards  gives  an  account  at  the  office  of  the  ge- 
neral farm. 

As  there  are  feveral  goods  that  might  be  run,  as  wine,  brandy, 
printed linnen,  and  other  things,  which  are  either  contraband, 
or  liable  to  pay  duty,  and  which  might  be  hid  in  carts  or  wag- 
gons, that  bring  hay  or  ftraw,  or  in  fuch  as  are  loaded  with 
bales  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  or  other  fuch  merchandizes  that 
are  foft  and  bulky,  the  officers  keep,  at  the  door  of  their  of- 
fice, iron  inftruments,  with  a  wooden  handle,  which  they 
call  tucks  (fondes)  and  with  which  they  probe  all  fuch  goods  in 
which  they  fufpeft  that  fome  other  merchandizes  may  be  hid, 
which  people  have  a  mind  to  ran. 

It  is  at  thofe  barriers  that  are  paid  the  duties  of  importation, 
or  entry,  for  wine,  cattle,  hay,  wood,  timber,  coals,  fruit, 
meat  ready  cut  up,  and  almoft  all  provifions  defigned  for  the 
ufe  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

Remarks. 

As  it  is  of  very  great  importance  for  all  carriers,  who  arrive 
at  that  great  motropolis,  as  alfo  for  all  citizens  and  merchants 
who  own,  or  to  whom  are  directed,  the  merchandizes  that 
are  brought  thither,  to  know  through  what  barrier  they  are  to 
enter,  that  they  may  fend  their  clerks,  or  fervants,  in  order  to 
receive,  and  pay  the  duties  for  them.  Mr.  Savary  has  inferted 
in  this  place  a  lift  of  all  thofe  barriers  :  but,  this  being  of  no 
manner  of  ufe  to  an  Englifh  reader,  we  thought  proper  to 
omit  it. 

Of  that  oreat  number  of  barriers  there  are  but  a  few  through 
which  the  merchants  and  carriers  may  enter  wine,  and  other 
liquors,  as  alfo  cattle.  The  ordonnance  of  aids,  made  in 
the  year  1680,  appoints  but  23  barriers,  and  declares  all  the 
others  to  be  falfe,  or  unlawful  paffages,  for  thofe  forts  of  mer- 
chandizes, giving  leave  for  all  other  goods  to  pafs  throughfuch 
offices,  gates,  and  barriers,  as  the  carriers  or  drivers  fhall  think 
proper. 

That  liberty  of  paffage  for  all  merchandizes  and  provifions 
coming  to  Paris  was  continued  till  the  year  1723,  when  his 
majefty,  being  informed  that  thofe  who  brought  to  Paris  and 
the  fuburbs  fuch  merchandizes  and  provifions  as  were  liable  to 
pay  duty  and  toll,  made  an  ill  ufe  of  that  liberty,  and  went 
out  of  the  high  roads  and  common  ways,  in  order  to  pafs, 
feveral  together  in  company,  through  thofe  barriers  where 
there  is  no  cuftom-houfe  office,  in  order  to  favc  the  duties  ; 
the  kino-,  to  remedy  a  diforder  fo  detrimental  to  the  farmers 
of  his  revenue,  did,  by  a  decree  of  his  council,  authorifed  by 
his  letters  patents,  dated  January  28,  1723,  and  regiftered  in 
parliament  the  12th  of  February  following,  diredt  through 
what  barriers  the  merchandizes  and  provifions,  liable  to  pay 
duty  and  toll,  were  to  pafs  for  the  future.  By  the  fame  de- 
cree all  officer,  of  the  gates  and  barriers  are  forbidden  to  open 
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them  at  unfeafonable  hours,  and  to  wink  at  the  faid  mer- 
chandizes either  by  day  or  by  night,  under  the  penalty  of  an- 
fwering  for  the  damages  and  intereft,  of  paying  a  fine  of  500 
livres,  and  being  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office,  and 
even  fuffering  corporal  punifhment,  if  the  cafe  required  it. 
BARTER,  fignifies  the  exchanging  of  one  commodity  for  an- 
other, or  the  trucking  wares  for  wares,  among  merchants. — So 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  ftatute  1  Ric.  III.  cap.  9.  And  thus  bar- 
tering was  the  original  and  natural  way  of  commerce,  prece- 
dent to  buying  ;  there  being  no  buying  till  money  was  in- 
vented, though  in  exchanging  both  parties  arc  buyers  and 
fellers. 
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Let  us  fuppofe  the  butchers  in  their  flails  at  market,  on  one 
fide,  and  the  cuftomers,  or  buyers,  on  the  other  5  the  prici 
of  the  meat  will  be  determined,  and  a  pound  of  beef  fhall 
be  to  the  price  of  filver,  as  all  the  beef  at  market  to  all  the 
filver  (if  filver  be  made  ufe  of  as  money)  that  is  intended  to 
buy  it. 

This  proportion  is  come  at  by  bargaining ;  the  feller  keeps 
up  his  price,  according  as  he  conceives  there  is  a  demand  ; 
the  buyer  ftands  out,  according  as  he  judges  there  is  plenty 
of  beef.  And  this  altercation  continues  till  either  of  them 
comes  to  the  other's  terms,  and  fo  determines  the  price. 
Thefe  altercations  are,  at  firft,  carried  on  at  an  uncertainty, 
but  gradually  the  quantity  of  the  comn  odities,  and  of  the 
money  there  is  to  buy  them,  comes  pretty  nearly  to  an  equi- 
librium, and  the  prices  of  the  things  are  determined. 
If  feveral  maitres  d'hotel  at  Paris  have  limited  orders  to  buy 
green  peafe,  and  10  meafures  of  peafe  are  limited  by  the 
faid  orders  to  60  livres  the  meafure,  10  to  50  livres,  10  to 
40,  and  10  to  30.  On  this  Aippofition,  the  money  corref- 
ponds  to  40  meafures  of  green  peafe  ;  but,  if  there  be  but 
20  meafures  at  market,  the  fellers,  feeing  a  great  demand  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  peafe,  will  keep  up  the  price. 
The  altercations  will  begin  by  the  maitres  d'hotel,  limited 
to  60  livres ;  and,  when  they  are  fupplied,  the  jo  meafures 
there  limited  to  50  livres  will  be  fupplied,  and  the  price  of 
the  peafe  will  fall  to  50  livres,  and  the  maitres  d'hotel,  who 
are  limited  to  40  and  30,  will  go  without  peafe  ;  but,  if  20 
meafures  more  are  brought  to  market,  thofe  laft  will  be  alfo 
fupplied,  and  the  price  of  peafe  will  fall  to  30  livres  the 
meafure. 

But  if,  inftead  of  20  meafures,  200  meafures  are  brought  to 
market,  the  price  of  green  peafe  will  fall  confiderably  ;  and 
this  fall  of  the  price  will  be  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of 
peafe,  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  money  intended  to  be 
laid  out ;  and  it  may  fo  happen  in  the  altercations,  that  the 
200  meafures  fhall  fell  for  no  more  money  than  20  meafures 
would  have  fold  for.  And,  when  the  green  peafe  fall  fo  low 
as  to  anfwer  the  price  of  feveral  others  befides  the  maitres> 
d'hotel  we  have  mentioned,  there  will  probably  be  buyers 
enough. 

Let  us  fuppofe  another  example  : — That  in  a  market-town 
containing  500  inhabitants,  the  bakers  expofe  to  fale  1000 
pounds  weight  of  bread,  for  the  buying  of  which  the  faid 
inhabitants  intend  10  ounces  of  filver,  at  100  d.  per  ounce. 
— According  to  this  fuppofition,the5oo  inhabitants  will  have 
two  pounds  of  bread  each,  at  id.  per  pound. 
Now,  if  a  detachment  of  50Q  foldiers  come  to  this  town  at 
the  beginning  of  the  market,  and  determine  to  buy  bread, 
the  bakers,  feeing  this  increafe  of  the  demand,  will  raife  the 
price  of  their  bread.  The  inhabitants,  who  ufed  to  buy  the 
bread  at  id.  per  pound, and  who  know  there  is  corn  enough 
to  make  more,  will  buy  no  more  than  what  "is  abfolutely 
neceffary,  and  they  will  be  contented  with  roots,  flour,  or- 
any  thing  they  can  meet  with.  But,  if  the  foldiers  mult 
have  bread,  and  the  price  of  it  comes  out  at  three  half-pence 
per  pound  in  the  altercations,  and  they  buy  750  pounds  of  it, 
at  id.  4  per  pound  each,  there  will  remain  250  pounds  for 
the  inhabitants  ;  and,  if  theyftill  refufe  to  give  mo*e  than* 
penny  a  pound  for  it,  the  bakers  will,  at  the  clofe  of  the 
market,  let  them  have  it  at  that  price,  or  elfe  this  250  pounds 
of  bread  will  remain  unfold  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  next  day, 
when  the  foldiers  are  gone,  or  when  a  greater  quantity  0$ 
bread  is  made,  it  will  fall  to  a  penny  a  pound. 
It  often  happens  that  the  fellers,  in  keeping  up  the  price,  mifs- 
the  opportunity  of  felling.  And  it  alfo  happens  that  they 
may  fell  higher  another  day.  All  that  depends  on  the  plenty 
or  fcarcity  of  money,  or  of  the  buyers,  and  of  the  plenty  or 
fcarcity  of  the  commodity,  and  the  knowledge  which  the 
buyers  or  fellers  have  of  it.  Though  moll  of  the  undertakers 
buy  and  fell  at  an  uncertainty,  yet  the  altercations  readily 
find  out  the  proportion  of  equilibrium.  And  it  comrnonl/ 
happens  in  commodities  whereof  the  confumpt^on  is  conftant 
and  uniform,  as  bread,  that  the  magiftrate  is  able  to  fix  and 
determine  the  price  for  it,  when  there  is  no  fudden  pien:y  or 
fcarcity  of  the  faid  commodity,  or  of  money. 
I  have  dwelt  upon  this  example,  in  order  to  make  the  rea* 
fons  of  the  variations  of  the  prices  of  the  things  at  market 
moie  feeling  and  fenfible.  The  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  com- 
modities, or  of  money,  in  every  place,  caufe  thofe  varia- 
tions immediately ;  and  the  mediate  oc  remote  caufes  of  them 
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are  fancy,  or  fafhion  of  living  6f  the  prince,  and  the  land- 
holders, &c. 

Further  confederations  uport  Barter. 

If  the  money  which  carries  on  the  barter  of  a  city  (which, 
at  prefent,  we  will  confidcr  as  if  there  was  no  other  in  the 
world)  be  100,000  ounces  of  filver,  that  is  to  fay,  if  all  the 
proportions  of  the  value  of  all  goods  and  commodities  in  the 
faid  city,  be  meafured  by  the  100,000  ounces;  or,  what 
ftill  comas  to  the  fame  thing,  if  thefe  100,000  ounces  pafs 
for  pledges,  and  keep  the  accounts  of  the  pretentions  of  all 
barters  in  the  faid  city.  And  if,  in  thefe  circumftances,  the 
faid  city  receives  100,000  ounces  more,  fo  distributed  that 
every  one  who  has  had  an  ounce  of  filver,  has  now  two 
ounces,  and  that  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  be- 
comes 200,000  ounces  of  filver;  this  city,  confidered  in  it- 
felf,  is  not  in  any  rcfpecl  richer  or  happier  than  before :  it 
will  only  happen  that  all  goods  and  commodities  will  grow 
twice  as  dear  as  they  were. — Though  this  confequence  feems 
mighty  plain,  yet  1  fhall  endeavour  to  fet  it  in  a  clearer  light 
under  the  article  Money,  when  I  come  to  confider  particu- 
larly the  effects  of  the  increafe  and  decreafe  of  the  real  quan- 
tity of  money  in  a  ftate. 

When  Auguftus  returned  to  Rome,  after  the  defeat  of  Mark. 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  he  brought  with  him  fo  great  a  quan- 
tity of  money,  that  all  Goods  and  commodities  fold  imme- 
diately for  double  the  value  they  fold  for  before,  as  Dion 
Camus  tells  us.  If  all  the  money  he  brought  to  Rome  had 
been  laid  up  in  the  treafury,  it  would  not  have  had  this  ef- 
fect ;  for  it  would  have  entered  but  flowly  into  circulation 
and  barter  ;  but  he  diftributed  it  among  his  foldiers,  whom 
he  was  not  able  to  pay  after  the  battle  of  A£tium,  by  which 
means  it  came  quickly  into  circulation. 
It  is  true  that  the  200,000  ounces  of  filver  are  intrinfically 
worth  double  the  value  of  100,000  ounces:  that  it  will 
make  double  the  quantity  of  plate,  and  that  it  correfponds 
to  double  the  quantity  of  land  and  labour;  but,  if  200,000 
ounces  are  applied  precifely  to  circulate  and  barter,  inftead 
of  100,000  ounces,  they  will  produce  no  real  advantage  or 
difadvantage  to  the  city  in  queftion,  confidered  in  itfelf : 
whether  one  ounce  of  filver,  ortwo  ounces,  be  given  in  pledge, 
or  barter  for  any  commodity,  a  fmall  price,  or  a  large  one, 
it  is  all  one. 

But,  if  we  compute  the  circulationof  one  city  with  another, 
or  of  one  nation  with  another,  it  will  appear  hereafter  that 
thofe  nations  which  have  mod  money  in  circulation,  and, 
confequently,  where  commodities  are  deareft,  have  a  great 
advantage  over  thefe  which  have  lefs  money,  and  where 
commodities  arecheapeft,  all  other  circumftances  beingequal; 
and  that  the  principal  advantage  of  foreign  commerce  con- 
fifts  in  bringing  homea  yearly  ballance  of  trade.  See  Money, 
and  its  circulation;  Silver,  and  its  value;  and  Ballance 
of  trade. 
BARUTH,  an  Indian  meafure,  containing  17  gantans,  which 
amount  to  between  54  and  58  pounds  of  pepper,  avoirdupoife 
Englifh  weight.    At  that  rate  a  gantan  ought  to  weigh  about 

3  pounds  and  a  half  of  pepper. 

BARUTINE  SILKS,  are  thofe  which  come  from  Perfia 
by  the  way  of  Seyde,  or  Said.  They  are  weighed  by  the 
damafquin,  which  contains  about  600  drachms,  or  very  near 

4  pounds  averdupoife. 

BASALTES,  a  kind  of  black  marble,  or  very  hard  touch- 
stone, which  refitts  the  file.  It  is  heavy,  fmooth,  foft  to  the 
touch,  and  takes  a  very  fine  polifh,  of  an  iron  colour.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  Ethiopia,  and  in  feveral  places  of  Germany. 
It  is  ufer1,  like  other  touch-Stones,  for  trying  gold  and  filver. 

BASARUCO,  a  fmall  coin  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  very  bafe,  be- 
ing made  only  of  a  very  bad  tin.  There  are  two  forts  of  this 
coin  j  the  one  called  good,  the  other  bad.  The  latter  is  one 
fixth  part  in  value  lower  than  the  former.  Three  bafarucos 
make  two  rees  of  Portugal,  and  375  make  a  pardao-xerafin, 
which  is  to  be  understood  of  the  good  bafarucos  ;  the  bad  ones 
muft  be  increafed  by  a  fixth  part  proportionably. 

BASIL,  one  of  the  cantons  in  Switzerland,  is  bounded  on  the 
fouth  by  the  canton  of  Solothurn;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Frifch- 
gaw,  which  belongs  to  the  empire ;  and  by  the  territory  of 
Rhinfelden,  one  of  the  foreft-towns  ;  on  the  weft  it  is  bound- 
ed with  Alface  ;  and,  on  the  north,  it  advances  on  the  ter- 
ritories of  Germany,  beyond-the  Rhine,  and  is  bounded  by 
the  Brifgaw.  It  is  a  rich  and  fruitful  country  in  all  necef- 
faries  for  life,  and  produces  even  for  exportation  excellent 
corn  and  wine,  efpecially  about  the  city  of  Bafil.  Their  re- 
venues arife  chiefly  from  fecularized  abbies,  from  their  baili- 
wicks, and  fromimpofts  on  goods  carried  through  their  coun- 
try, to  and  from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

The  government  of  the  city  of  Basil  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
trading  companies.  Though  this  city  has  admitted  a  great 
many  French  refugees,  who  have  fet  up  manufactures  here, 
yet  feveral  parts  both  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  are  ftill  empty. 
This  Dr.  Burnet  imputes  to  the  maxims  of  this  city,  one 
whereof  is,  the  advantages  of  the  burgherfhip,  which  are  fo 
great,  that  citizens  will  not  admit  Strangers  to  a  fhare  of 
them.     Here  are  31  mills  j  whereof  21  are  for  grinding  corn, 
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and  6  for  making  paper  ;  of  which  the  prdinary  fort  y.  fiat 
to  have  been  full  made  here  by  Andrew  ah  J  Michael   Gale. 
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Liechstal,  lying  in  the  main  road  from  France  and  Italy,  to 
Germany,  has  always  company. 

BASON,  a  fale  by  the  bafon.  Thus  they  call  at  Amflerjfailt 
the  public  fates  made  by  authority,  and  over  which  prefides 
an  officer  appointed  by  the  magistrates,  who  is  (tiled  vendu- 
meeSter,  that  is  to  fay,  rnaSler  of  the  fale.  Such  a  fale  is  cal'ed 
a  fale  by  the  bafon,  becaufe,  Before  the  lots  are  delivered  to 
the  higheft  bidder,  they  commonly  Strike  on  a  copper  bafon, 
to  give  notice  that  the  lot  is  going  to  be  adjudged. 

BASTION  of  France,  a  fettlement  of  the  French  on  the  coaft 
of  Barbary,  near  the  place  where  coral  is  fifhed  up.  They 
alfo  drive  there  aconfiderable  trade  in  leather,  wax,  and  corn, 
The  coral- fifhers,  or,  as  Willughby  calls  them,  uriiiators, 
come,  a  little  before  the  feafon  begins,  to  the  BaStion  of  France, 
without  either  tackle  or  tools,  without  veflels,  and  without 
money.  The  firSt  thing  they  do  is  to  feparate  into  crews. 
The  crew  of  a  coral  fiShing-boat  may  confiSt  of  feven,  but  it 
i3  generally  compofed  of  eight.  The  patron  or  maSter  of  the 
boat,  the  man  that  throws  the  crofs,  and  i\x  feamen  that 
manage  the  boat,  and  alfift  in  dragging  the  machine  aboard. 
Upon  applying  to  the  company,  they  are  furnifhed  with  a 
proper  vefiel,  which  the  French  (tile  fatteau,  that  is  a  long 
(harp  boat,  with  very  large  fails,  fo  that  they  go  at  a  great 
rate,  and  are  not  eafily  taken.  They  arc  likewife  furnifhed 
with  all  kinds  of  tackle  and  provisions  upon  Credit.  Then 
they  enter  into  articles  for  the  price  of  the  coral,  which  is 
generally  fixed  at  a  French  crown  a  pound,  or  thereabouts. 
They  likewife  engage  to  fell  all  that  they  take  at  that  rate, 
upon  pain  of  corporal  punifhment,  if  they  are  detected  in  a 
clandestine  Commerce. 

Thus  equipped  they  proceed  to  fea  ;  but  thev  are  not  obliged 
to  deliver  their  coral  till  the  feafort  is  over.  Then  each  boat'9 
crew  brings  their  Stock  on  Shore,  where  it  is  divided  into  13 
equal  parts;  of  which  the  mafter  of  the  veffel  has  four;  he 
that  manages  the  machine  two  ;  and  each  of  the  crew  one  ; 
the  thirteenth  part  belongs  to  the  company,  and  goes  in  dis- 
charge of  the  equipment.  In  a  good  feafon  a  boat  will  bring 
25,100  weight  of  coral,  from  whence  the  reader  may  judge 
of  the  profit  which  attends  this  fifhery  ;  and,  if  he  defires  to 
be  informed  of  the  total  value,  it  is  enough  to  fay,  that  in  a 
very  fiourifhing  feafon,  there  are  200  of  thefe  veSTels  em- 
ployed. The  bufinefs  of  coral-fifhing  is  both  laborious  and 
dangerous;  it  requires  great  fkill  and  dexterity  to  heave  the 
crofs,  and  no  fmall  labour  and  diligence  to  get  it  on  board 
again,  befides  the  great  rifque  they  ruh  from  Storms  and  ac- 
cidents in  their  fifhing,  and  pirates  ;  all  which  taken  together 
keep  the  coral-fifhers  fo  poor,  that  the  company  never  want 
fervants. 

BATE  or  BATZ,  a  fmall  copper  coin  mixed  with  a  little 
filver,  which  is  current  in  feveril  cities  in  Germany,  particu- 
larly at  Nuremberg.  It  is  worth  four  creutzers,  at  the  rate 
of  four  French  deniers,  or  eight  phenings,  per  creutzer. 

BATZ.  This  is  alfo  a  coin  of  Switzerland.  It  is  of  copper, 
mixed  with  fome  filver.  This  coin  is  current  at  different 
rates,  according  to  the  greater  or  fmaller  quantity  of  alloy  it 
has.  At  Zurich  the  rixdollar  is  about  5  livfes,  or  too  fols, 
French  rhdney,  and  is  worth  28  batz  £,  which  are  higher  thari 
the  batz  of  Switzerland  (thus  thofe  of  Berne,  Lucerne,  and 
Friburgh  are  called)  fo  that  a  batz  of  Zurich  is  worth  about 
3  fols  and  £  French  money. 

The  baiz  of  Bafil,  Schafhoufe,  of  Conftance,  and  St.  Gall, 
are  the  beSt  of  all ;  and  thofe  of  Berne,  Lucerne;  and  Fri- 
burgh, the  worft.  They  give  but  9  of  the  former  for  10  of 
the  latter.  They  give  but  27  batz  of  the  firft  for  the  rixdollar 
or  crown,  and  30  of  the  other^  which  make  them  be  called 
fhort  batz. 

The  good  batz  are  worth  10  rapes  at  Bafil ;  the  bad,  or  Short 
batz,  are  worth  one  rape  lefs  than  the  other. 

BAVARIA,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  German  empire,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  eaSt  by  AuStria  and  Bohemia ;  tin  the  fouth  by  Ca- 
rinthla  and  Tirol ;  on  the  weft  by  Swabia  and  Franconia  ;  and 
it  lefiens  almoft  to  a  point  towards  Upper  Saxony,  on  the 
north.  In  this  country  are  many  mountains,  in  which  are 
mines  of  copper,  and  fome  filver,  as  alfo  quarries  of  marble. 
Here  are  likewife  falt-works,  and  baths. 
This  circle  is  divided  into  three  capital  provinces  of  it, 
vir.  1.  The  Electorate,  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Ba- 
varia. 2.  The  Upper  Palatinate,  fo  called  to  diftinguiSh  it 
from  the  Lower,  or  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  3.  The 
archbifhopric  of  Saltzburg. 

Defcribing  this  circle  from  north  to  fouth,  we  begin  with  the 
Palatinate. 

The  chief  riches  of  the  Ltp'per  Palatinate  proceed  from 
the  mines  of  filver,  copper,  and  iron;  and  they  export  great 
quantities  of  the  latter  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Ambero  has  great  privileges,  which  were  granted  to  it  by  the 
emperor  Robert,  and  lies  conveniently  for  traffic,  being  al- 
moft in  the  center,  betwixt  Ratifbon,  Ingolftat,  and  Nurem- 
berg. Its  greateft  trade  is  from  the  iron-mines,  and  the  ma  • 
nufactures  thereof,  which  are  fent  down  the  Nabe  to  Raufbo;;, 
and  other  cities. 

The 
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The  chief  commodity  of  the  territory  of  Newmark,  is  iron, 
and  their  rivers  are  covered  with  irdh  mills.      Allerlberg,  on 
the  weft   fide  of  this  diftrict,  is 'faid  to  be  a  trading  town; 
«nd  Hollenftenn,  on  the  confines  of  the  bifhopric  of  Aichftat, 
is  famous  for  iron  mines  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  duchy  of  Bavaria,  properly  fo  called,  confifts  of  the 
Upper  and  the  Lower.     The  former  lies  under  the  Alps,  and 
is  cold  and  barren,  having  but  little  corn/ and  no  wine;  the 
latter  is  on  the  Danube,  and  is  fruitful  and  pleafant. 
The  revenues  of  the  elector,  faid  to  amount  to  7,000,000 
-     of  florins,  arifes  chiefly  from  his  monopolizing  the  three  prin- 
cipal commodities  of  his  country,  viz.  fait,  corn,  and  ftrong, 
or  white  beer*,   which  is  fo  famed,  that  it  is  exported  to  other 
countries.     The  people  of  Tirol  and  Saltzburg  have  ilmoft 
all  the  Corn  they  fpend  from  Bavaria  ;  and  the  elector  has  a 
penny  for  every  facie,  that  is  exported.     Their  beer  alone, 
faid  to  be  as  good  as  any  in  the  world,  has  been  computed  to 
bring  him  in  between  80  and  100,000  florins  per  ann.  Thofe 
three  commodities,  befides  the  tobacco  trade,  which  he  alfo 
engrofies  to  himfelf,  with  feveral  other  things,  are  only  al- 
lowed to  be  fold  by  his   agents  and  fervants.     Thefe,  with 
his  own  domain,  and   the  tolls  on  all  the  vefTels   that  go  up 
and  down  the  Danube,  and  other  navigable  rivers,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  in  this  country,  bring  in  a  yearly  revenue  of 
above  half  a   million  fterling.     A  modern  German  writer 
makes   it  amount  to  between  8  and  900,0001.  and    fays  the 
laft  elector  but  one,  viz.  Maximilian,  had  fome  years  above 
a  million.     Mean  while,  the  fubject  is  fo  miferably  impover- 
ished by  thefe  monopolies  of  trade,  that  the  peafants  chief  fub- 
fiftence  is  from  the  great  herds   of  fwine  fed  in  their  woods 
by  acorns  and  crabs.    The  fir-trees  of  this  country  are  a  trea- 
fure  to  it,  fince  the  timber  ferves  for  every  purpofe  that  can 
be  imagined,  whether  for  buildihg  or  houfhold-ftuff;  and  there 
is  not  a  province  in  the  empire  where  provifions  are  cheaper, 
though  there  is  a  vaft  home  confumption,  the  Bavarians  being 
Very  fond  of  good  eating  and  drinking. 
Ratisbon  has  a  great  trade  by  the  Danube,  the  Nab'e,  and  the 

Regen,  which  join  near  the  city. 
StraubiKg,  is  a  town  of  good  trade. 
PassAW,  is  a  rich,  populous  and  trading  city. 
The  duchy  Of  Newburg  is  famous  for  it's  wine;  and  at  the 
town  there  is  a  good  trade  therein,  which  is  fold  weekly  in 
the  markets ;  arid  the  duke  has  a  good  revenue  arifing  there- 
from. 
AtMuNicH.mcft  of  the  mechanics  are  glafiers  arid  filk-weavers. 
Great  quantities  of  fait,  wine,  &c.  are  fold  at  their  two  an- 
nual fairs,  viz.  St.  James's  tide,  and  the  week  after  Twelfth- 
tide. 
At  Obernsberg  is  a  cuftom-houfe,  where  toll  is  demanded  for 

all  veffels  thatpafs  the  river  Inn,  on  which  it  {lands. 
The  archbifhopric  of  Saltzburg  is  dry,  rocky,  and  barren, 
except  in  fome  vallies,  yet  abounds  with  fait,  mines  of  cop- 
per, iron,  and  fomefilver,  with  excellent  quarries,  from  fome 
of  which  is  dug  a  ftone,  little  inferior  to  jafper.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  archbifhop  amount  to  near  80,000  crowns.  The 
very  fait  which  is  carried  into  Bavaria  and  Swabia  brings  him 
in  30,000  crowns  per  annum. 
Berchtolsgaden  furniflies  it's  neighbourhood  with  ftore  of 

fait. 
The  fait  of  Hallein   is  carried  in   great  quantities  through 
Bavaria-,  and  a  corner  of  Tiiol,  into  Switzerland,  where  it  is 
paid  for  in  French  money,  which  is  one  reafon  that  there  is 
fcarce  any  coin  current  in  Bavaria,  but  that  of  France.    There 
is  a  great  high  mountain   on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town,  the 
earth  of  which  being  mixed  with   a  fort  of  allum,  or  falt- 
petre,  they  throw  it  into  larger  trenches,  which  they  fill  with 
frefh  water,  and  let  it  ftand  three  Or  four  weeks,  till  the  earthy 
part   is  funk   to  the  bottom  ;  then  they  let  out  and  boil  the 
faline  part  in  irOrt  pans,  three  feet  deep,  and  ten  or  twelve 
in  diameter;  and,  when   the  water   is  evaporated  from   the 
fait,  which  it  leaves  at  the  bottom,  they  take  it  up  and  put 
it  to  dry  and  harden,  in  fome  deal  calks,  without  any  head  or 
bottom. 
Lauffen  has  a  good  trade  between  Saltzburg  and  Titmoning. 
BAY,  one  of  the  colours  of  the  hair  of  horfes,  inclining  to  red, 
and  coming  pretty  near  the  colour  of  a  chefnut.     There  arc, 
if  we  may  fay  fo,  five  different  (hades,  or  gradations,  of  the 
bay  colour  ;  viz.  the  chefnut-bay,  the  light-bay,  the  yellow- 
bay,  or  dun  bay,  the  bloody-bay,  which  is  alfo  called  fcar- 
let-bay,  and  the  brown-bay. 
BAYS,  tailed   in  French   BAYETTE,  and  fometimes  BA- 
GUETTE, a  fort  of  open  woolen  ftuff,  having  a  long  nap, 
fometimes  frized,  and  fometimes  not.     This  ftuff  is  without 
wale,  and   is  wrought  on    a    loom,  with  two  treddles,  like 
fl.innel.    It  is  chiefly  manufactured  at  Colchefter  and  Bocking 
in  Kflcx,  in  England,  where  there  is  a  hall,  called  the  Dutch 
Bay-Hall,  or    Raw-Hall.     By  the  ftatute    12  Car.  II.  cap. 
22.  no  peifon   fhall  weave  at  Colchefter  any  bay,  known  by 
the  names  of  four-and-fifties,  fixty-eighths,  eighties,  or  hun- 
dred bays,  but,  within  two  days  after  weaving  any  fuch,  fhall 
carry  it  to  the  Dutch  Bay-Hall,  to  be  viewed  and  examined, 
th.it  it  may  appear  whether  it  be  well  andfubftantially  wrought, 
before  it  be  carried  to  be  fcourcd  and  thickened.   No  fcourer 
or  fhickncf  fhall  receive  any  fuch  bay,  before  it  has  been 
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marked  or  ftamped  at  the  faid  hall.  This  manufacture, 
which  is  very  confiderable,  was  firft  introduced  into  England 
with  that  of  fays,  ferges,  &c.  by  the  Flemings ;  who,  being 
perfecuted  by  the  duke  of  Alva  for  the  fake  of  their  religion, 
fled  hither,  about  the  fifth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
See  Essex. 
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The  exportation  of  bays  was  formerly  much  more  confider- 
able than  it  is  at  prefent,  the  Englifh  then  furnifhing  the 
French  and  Italians  with  thofe  fluffs  :  but,  of  late  years,  the 
French  have  attempted  to  imitate  them,  and  have  admirably 
well  fucceeded,  particularly  at  Beauvais,  Caftres,  Montpelier, 
and  Nifmes.  They  alfo  manufacture  vaft  quantities  of  bays 
in  Flanders,  and  efpecially  at  Tournay,  Lifle,  and  Neuff- 
Eglifes.  The  people  of  that  country  call  them  baiques.  How- 
ever, the  export  of  Englifh  bays  is  ftill  very  confiderable  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  where  they  are  called  bsetas,  and  even 
Italy.  Their  chief  ufe  is  for  drefting  the  monks  and  nuns, 
and  for  linings,  efpecially  in  the  army.  The  looking-glafs- 
makers  alfo  ufe  them  behind  their  glafles,  to  preferve  the  tin, 
or  quickfilver,  and  the  cafe  makers  to  line  their  cafes. 
The  breadth  of  bays  is  commonly  a  yard  and  a  half,  a  yard 
and  three  quarters,  or  two  yards,  by  42  to  48  in  length. 
Thofe  of  a  yard  and  three-quarters  are  mod  proper  for  the 
Spanifh  trade. 

They  make  at  Alby  inLanguedoc,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city,  a  kind  of  woolen  fluffs,  which  they  call  bayette, 
or  bays,  and  which  are  exceeding  cheap.  They  are  but  two 
fpans  and  a  half  broad,  of  that  country's  meafure,  which  an- 
{wer  to  half  an  ell,  wanting  a  fixteenth,  Paris  meafure,  about 
half  a  yard  Englifh.  That  breadth  was  thus  regulated  by  a 
decree  of  the  council,  dated  July  the  15th,  1673,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  30th  article  of  the  general  regulations  of  the 
manufactures,  made  in  Auguft  1669,  which  orders  that  ho 
weavers  of  cloths  or  ferges,  nor  any  other  perfon,  fhall  make 
any  ftuff,  of  how  fmall  a  price  foever  they  be,  lefs  than  half 
an  ell  broad  Paris  meafure. 

Bays  pay  duties  of  exportation  out  of  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  the  provinces  reputed  foreign,  at  the  rate  of  three  livres 
per  100  weight.  The  Englifh  bays  pay  duties  of  importa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  20  livres  per  piece  of  25  French  ells,  and 
60  livers  per  piece  of  50  ells,  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
20th  of  December  1687  ;  nor  can  they  be  imported  but  by 
the  ports  of  Calais  and  St.  Valery. 

The  bays  of  Flanders,  and  others  of  the  fame  fort,  pay  but 
4  livers  per  piece  of  20  ells,  according  to  the  tariff  of  1664. 
BAZAR,  BAZARI,  or  BAZAARD.  A  place  defigned  for 
trade  among  the  eaftern  nations,  and  particularly  the  Per- 
ifians.  Some  are  open  or  uncovered,  like  the  market-places 
in  Europe,  and  ferve  for  the  fame  purpofes,  but  only  to  fell 
the  lefs  precious  and  moft  bulky  merchandizes.  Others  are. 
covered  with  high  vaulted  cielings,  and  adorned  with  domes 
to  give  them  light.  In  thefe  are  the  (hops  of  the  merchants 
who  fell  jewels,  rich  fluffs,  wrought  plate,  and  fuch  othet 
merchandizes. 

Sometimes  they  fell  even  Haves  in  thofe  covered  bazars, 
though  that  inhuman  trade  be  alfo  carried  on  in  the  open 
bazars.  Furetiere  obferves,  that  it  is  an  Arabic  word,  which 
fignifies  a  fale  or  exchange  of  merchandizes ;  whence  it  is 
faid,  by  extenfion,  of  the  places  where  the  trade  is  carried 
on. 

That  word  is  in  ufe  among  all  the  nations  of  the  Eaft-Indies, 
as  well  as  among  thofe  of  the  Levant.  It  fignifies  in  all 
thofe  countries  a  common  or  public  place,  where  the  market  i3 
kept,  both  for  the  fale  of  provifions,  and  of  other  merchandizes. 
The  place  is  fo  called,  whether  it  be  a  market,  or  a  pretty 
broad  ftreet,  whether  it  be  covered  or  not.  Malaca  was  an- 
ciently the  general  bazar,  or  ftaple-town  for- all  the  trade  of 
the  Indies  ;  that  is  to  fay*  before  the  Portuguefe  undertook 
to  fail  to  thofe  countries. 

The  bazar,  or  maidan  of  Ifaphan,  is  one  of  the  fineft  places 
in  all  Perfia,  and  even  excels  all  thofe  that  are  to  be  feen  in 
Europe  ;  but,  notwithstanding  it's  great  magnificence,  it  muft. 
be  confefled,  that  the  bazar  of  Tauris  is  the  moft  fpacious 
fquare  that  we  know  of.  They  have  feveral  times  drawn  up 
3000  men  in  order  of  battle,  in  that  fquare  :  it  contains 
above  15,000  fhops,  and  is  reckoned,  without  difpute,  the 
moft  magnificent  in  Perfia.  At  Tauris  they  call  the  jewel- 
market  raiferie,  that  is  to  fay,  the  royal-market. 
BAZAT,  or  BAZAk  The  baza  cotton  comes  from  Seyde, 
Said,  orSidon,  by  the  way  of  Mdrfeilles.  They  diftinguifh 
three  forts  of  it ;  namely,  the  baza  of  the  firft  fort,  the  com- 
mon baza,  and  the  middling  baza.  The  firft  fort  and  the  mid- 
dling are  often  fold  in  France  for  99  livres  and  4  fols,  and 
the  middling  only  73  livers  and  12  fols. 
BAZGENDGE,  a  kind  of  gall-nut,  which  the  Turks  ufe  to 

make  the  fcarlct  colour. 
BDELLIUM,  BONDELEON,  or  BEDELIUM,  a 
kind  of  gum. 

That  name  is  very  well  known  among  the  learned,  though 
they  do  not  agree  about  it's  fignification.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  holy  fcripture  (Gen.  ii.  12.)  anfl  Jofephus,  who  pretends 

to 
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to  explain  what  it  is^  afferts,  that  it  is  the  gum  of  a  tree, 
which  refembles  the  olive-tree,  and  whofe  leaves  are  like  thofe 
of  the  oak;  and  that  the  manna,  with  which  God  fed  his 
people  during  fo  many  years  in  the  defcrt,  was  very  niuch 
like  that  drug.  Yet  there  arc  a  great  marty  learned  men  who 
do  not  admit  that  explication  ;  and  Scaliger,  who  is  followed 
herein  by  feveral  others,  owns,  that  it  is  not  well  known 
what  the  bdellium  mentioned  in  the  fcripture  is. 
The  bdellium  fold  by  the  grocers  and  druggilts  is  not  much 
better  known  than  that  of  the  ancients. 
Some  fay  that  it  runs  from  a  thorny  tree,  whofe  leaves  rcfem- 
blethofe  of  the  oak,  and  whofe  fruit  is  like  that  of  the  wild- 
fig-tree,  but  yet  of  a  pretty  good  tafte.  Some  pretend,  that 
the  tree  from  which  the  bdellium  comes,  is  like  the  myrtle- 
tree.  Others  fuppofe  that  thofe  trees  grow  in  Ba£triana  : 
others  again  in  Arabia  Felix,  near  a  city  named  Saraca  : 
fomefay  it  grows  in  Africa,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Se- 
nega ;  and  others  place  it  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 
However  that  be,  this  gum  comes  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles, 
or  by  the  (hips  of  the  French  African  company.  That 
which  comes  by  the  way  of  Marfeilles,  is,  according  to  fkil- 
ful  judges,  nothing  but  the  gum  called  alouchi,  and  they 
pretend  that  the  true  bdellium  is  that  of  Senega. 
Itmuft  be  chofen  in  clear  tranfparent  bits,  of  a  reddifh  grey 
on  the  outfide,  and  within  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  Eng- 
lifh  glue,  and  it  ought  to  become  yellow,  when  you  wet  it 
With  the  tip  of  your  tongue.  This  gum  is  ufed  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  mithridate,  and  fome  other  compounds.  Authors 
being  fo  much  divided  in  their  opinions  about  this  matter, 
'tis  endlefs  and  necdlefs  to  quote  all  their  feritiments  :  thofe 
who  would  gratify  a  curiofity,  attended  only  with  great  un- 
certainty, may  confult  Diofcorides,  Galen,  Dale,  Pomet. 
By  the  tariffof  1664,  the  bdellion  pays  in  France  duty  of 
importation  4  livres  per  100  weight:  but,  by  the  decree  of 
the  15th  of  Auguft  1685,  it  Pays  20  Per  cent-  °f  lt's  Vlh'c 
when  it  comes  from  the  Levant,  Barbary,  and  other  lands 
or  territories  within  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignicr,  of 
the  king  of  Perfia,  or  of  Italy. 
BEAM,  a  large  piece  of  timber  ufed  in  building,  which,  being 
laid  acrofs  the  walls,  ferves  to  fupport  the  principal  rafters  of 
the  roof.  The  proportions  of  beams,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  have  been  fettled  by  ftatute,  as  follow  :  a  beam 
J5  feet  long  ought  to  be  {even  inches  in  breadth  on  one  fide 
of  it's  fquare,  and  five  on  the  other  :  one  of  16  feet  in  length 
muft  be  on  one  fide  eight  inches  broad,  and  fix  on  the  other: 
one  of  feventeen  feet  in  length  muft  be  on  one  fide  eight  in- 
ches broad,  and  fix  on  the  other  :  one  of  feventeen  feet  muft 
be  ten  inches  on  one  fide,  and  fix  on  the  other  :  but  they 
make  them  ftronger  in  the  country. 
Beams  of  a  fhip,  are  the  large  main  crofs  timbers,  which  pre- 
vent the  fides  of  a  fhip  from  falling  together,  and  which  alfo 
fupport  the  decks  and  orlops :  the  main  beam  is  next  the 
main-mart,  and  from  it  they  are  reckoned  by  the  firft,  lecond, 
and  third  beam.  The  greateft  beam  of  all  is  called  the  mid- 
ship beam. 
BEAN,  a  pulfeof  the  large  fort,  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
fields.  People  of  fafhion  feldom  eat  them,  but  green  ;  but, 
in  feveral  places,  the  country  people  dry  them  to  eat  them  in 
the  winter;  they  alfo  often  feed  cattle  with  them  :  the  meal 
of  beans  is  ufed  in  phyfic,  being  prefcribed  both  to  be  taken 
inwardly,  and  in  the  compofition  of  fome  cataplafms.  And 
perfumers  alfo  ufe  it  to  make  powder  for  the  hair. 
Beans  pay  duty  of  importation  in  France,  like  other  forts  of 
pulfe. 

This  plant,  which  is  a  kind  of  the  xth  clafs  of  Monf.  Tournc- 
fort,  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a 
long  pod  filled  with  large  kidney-fhaped  feeds ;  the  ftalks  are 
firm  and  hollow ;  the  leaves  grow  by  pairs,  and  are  faftened 
to  a  mid-rib.  Monf.  Tournefort  obferves,  that  there  are 
eight  forts  of  thefe  beans  known,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by 
the  difference  of  their  flowers  and  fruit. 
Mr.  Miller  obferves,  that  there  are  four  forts  of  beans  culti- 
vated in  England,  which  are  the  fmall  Lifbon,  the  Spanifh, 
the  Sandwich,  and  the  Windfor.  The  firft  and  feoond  forts 
are  ufually  planted  in  October  and  November,  under  warm 
walls  or  hedges,  to  have  them  early;  which  if  they  abide 
through  the  winter,  they  will  produce  beans  early  in  thefpring: 
or  they  may  be  planted  clofe  in  beds,  in  fome  piece  of  ground 
that  is  well  defended  from  the  north  and  eaft  winds  ;  and, 
being  arched  over  with  hoops  or  withies,  may  be  covered  in 
very  hard  frofts  with  mats  and  ftraw ;  and,  in  the  fpring, 
thefe  plants  may  be  tranfplanted  into  warm  borders,  by  which 
means  your  crop  will  be  fecured  from  the  injuries  of  froft; 
and,  if  care  be  taken  in  tranfplanting  them,  not  to  break 
their  roots,  and  alfo  to  water  them,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry, 
until  they  have  taken  frefii  root,  they  will  bear  as  plentiful 
a  crop,  as  thofe  which  remained  where  they  were  at  firft 
planted,  with  this  difference,  that  they  will  be  a  fortnight 
later.  The  Lifbon  bean  is  chiefly  preferred  to  the  Spanifh, 
and  the  beft  way  is  to  procure  frefh  feeds  from  abroad,  at  leaft 
every  other  year  ;  for  in  England  they  are  fubjecl:  to  degene- 
rate, not  in  goodnefs,  but  only  in  earlinefs. 
The  Sandwich  and  Windfor  beans  are  feldom  planted  before 
Chriftmas,  but  efpeciallv  the  Windfor,  which  is  moft  fubje6l 
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to  be  hart\by  cold,  Of  any  of  thole  kinds'.  Thefe  bc.-.r.i. 
fhOuld  have  an  open  cxpo'fure,  and  requite  fco  be  planted  all 
greater  diftance  than  the  two  early  kinds  :  "for,  if  they  arc 
planted  in  fhady  places,  or  too  clofe,  they  will  gro.v  to  a 
great  height  j  but  feldom  produce  many  beans.  The  ufual 
diftance  for  thefe  (if  in  an  open  fituatiOn)  is  two  feet  and 
a  half,  row  by  row,  and  fotir  inches  in  the  rows,  hut,  if 
the  place  is  clofely  furrounded  by  hedges,  walls,  or  tail 
trees,  the  diftance  muft  be  greater  ;  the  rows  fliould  then  be 
three  feet  apart,  and  the  beans  fix  inches  diftantin  the  rows. 
The  Sandwich  beans,  being;  hardier  than  the  Windfor,  are 
ufually  planted  about  Chriftmas,  to  fucceed  the  forward 
crops;  and  thofe,  although  at  prefent  in  little  requeft,  are  yet 
very  ferviceable,  being  plentiful  bearers,  and  very  little  in- 
ferior cither  in  fize  or  goodnefs  to  the  Windfor. 
In  the  middle  of  January,  if  the  weather  is  open  and  good, 
you  may  plant  the  firft  crop  of  Windfor  beans,  which  will 
fucceed  the  Sandwich,  and  every  three  or  four  weeks  make  a 
new  plantation,  till  the  middle  of  May,  in  order  to  prcfervo 
a  fucceflion  through  the  feafon.  Indeed,  there  are  fome  peo- 
ple, who  plant  beans  even  in  June  ;  but  unlefs  the  foil  be 
very  ffrong  and  moift,  or  the  feafon  prove  wet  or  cold,  they 
feldom  fucceed  well  ;  for  in  hotand  dry  weather,  which  com- 
monly happens  in  July,  the  tnfech  mfeft  thefe  plants  very 
much,  and  often  deftroy  them  quite.  There  are  others 
who  advifc  the  cutting  down  of  beans,  in  order  to  caul'c  thciri 
to  produce  frefh  fhoots  fiom  the  bottom  for  a  late  crop  ;  but 
this  feldom  anfwers  the  trouble,  for  they  are  liable  to  the 
above-mentioned  inconveniencies,  much  riurc  than  a  frefh 
planted  crop. 

Beans  for  horfes,  are  fuld  at  Amfterdam  at  about  15  livces  de  . 
gros  per  laft.     The  deduction  or  dilcount,  for  piompi  p-;  - 
mentj  one  per  cent. 

Beans  grow  admirably  well  in  Egypt,  where  there  are  Jar^c 
fields  entirely  covered  with  them.  Their  bloffoms  are  a  thou- 
fand  times  more  odoriferous,  than  thole  of  the  beans  in  Eu- 
rope. As  vaft  quantities  of  them  arc  planted  in  the  lands 
about  Cairo,  towards  the  weft,  nothing  can  be  more  charg- 
ing, than  the  perfumed  air  one  breathes  in  an  evening  on  tl  e 
terraffes,  when  the  wefterly  wind  blows  ;  nor  is  t  without 
good  reafon,  that  they  cnJeavour  to  have  plenty  o;  beans  in 
that  country,  fince  it  is  the  common  foW  of  the  mules,  ail'e:, 
and  camels,  who  confume  vaft  qnantities  of  them. 
In  order  to  make  them  cat  th?m,  they  beat  them  and  reduce 
them  into  a  coarfe  meal,  whereof  they  make  balls  which 
they  afterwards  give  to  thofe  animals.  They  do  the  fam-; 
with  the  kernels  of  datti.  This  obfervation  is  extracted 
from  Monf.  Maillet's  Dcfcription  of  Egvpt. 
The  French  have  a  fort  of  beans,  which  they  call  feves  de 
marais,  i.  e.  beans  of  the  marfh,  which  they  eat  only,  when 
green  and  frefh.  They  alfo  dry  them,  but  then  they  ferve 
only  to  feed  cattle.  However,  lome  pcrfons  make  a  kind  of 
provifion  of  them  to  eat  in  Lent.  They  buy  them  green, 
and,  peeling  the  white  fkin  off,  they  fplit  them  in  two,  ana 
dry  them  in  the  open  ar.  They  afford  them  a  pretty  good 
and  pleafant  food. 
Bean  of  St  Ignatius.  It  is  a  fmall  folid  fruit,  which  grows 
upon  a  tree  in  fome  of  the  Philipine  illands,  and.  in  which  the 
Chinefe  trade  in  thofe  places  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  they 
dwell,  or  which  they  frequent,  as  Malacca,  the  Sunda  tfles, 
and  the  Moluccos  :  thofe  beans  are  alfo  very  much  ufed  in 
phyfic.  The  figure  of  this  fruit  is  irregular,  and  it  is  of  the 
bignefs  of  a  green  almond,  when  ftill  wrapped  up  in  all  itV 
coats,  or  of  the  fruit  called  hermodaclyl.  It's  outward  co- 
lour is  grey,  or  rather  blackifh,  when  it  is  well  frrlpped  of  a 
little  thin  ffcin,  the  colour  of  which  is  fometimes  of  a  whitifh- 
grey,  and  fometimes  reddilh. 

That  fkin,  flicking  very  clofe  to  the  fruit,  cannot  be  taken 
off  but  by  little  bits,  like  fcales,  and  in  procefs  of  time,  by 
rubbing  :  fo  that  moft  of  thofe  beans  are  commonly  variegat- 
ed with  thefe  two  colours,  when  part  m(  their  fkin  has  been 
rubbed  off. 

The  infideof  the  fruit  refembles  a  brown  or  blackifh  jelly* 
but  it's  confiftency  is  almoft  as  hard  as  that  of  horn,  fo  tnat  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  break  or  cut  it.  If  you  grate  it,  which 
is  much  eafier,  in  order  to  have  it  fo  as  to  make  ufe  of  it,  it 
appears  whitifh  in  thofe  places  which  the  points  of  the  grater 
have  touched,  which  deceived  thofe  who  faw  it  of  that  colour. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  fee  it  in  it's  natural  colour,  you  muft 
cut  it  in  the  middle  with  a  knife,  which  you  drive  into  it 
with  a  hammer  or  mallet.  Finally^  it  is  of  a  bitterifh  taff.-, 
and  weighs  commonly  a  little  above  a  drachm,  more  or  lets, 
according  to  it's  bignefs. 
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This  drug,  though  of  excellent  ufe  in  phyfic,  is  full  very 
fcarce  in  Europe,  for  want  of  being  fufriciently  known.  This 
feemsj  therefore,  a  very  proper  occafion  to  expatiate  ajittje 
upon  it's  virtues,  in  order  to  give  the  public  a  more  particu- 
lar and  diftincl  notion  of  them,  either  for  ufe  or  for  trade, 
than  Monf.  Lemery  has  done  in  his  Dictionary  of  drugs. 
Firft,  it  ought  not  properly  to  be  reckoned  a  purging  medi- 
cine, as  that  learned  gentleman  afferted,  doubtlels,  from  fome 
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erroneous  memoirs.  It  is  by  no  means  ufed  for  purging  ; 
and,  though  you  fhould  ufe  it  for  that  purpofe,  it  would  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  fucceed,  though  the  dofe  were  never  fo 
large.  One  would  run  the  danger  of  doing  a  great  deal  of 
harm,  by  caufing  convulfions,  pains,  fweat,  &c.  rather  than 
producing  evacuations  by  ftools.  In  a  word,  if  a  large  dofe 
of  it  were  given,  it's  effects  would  be  very  odd,  or  dangerous, 
according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient.  But,  being 
given  in  fmall  quantities,  by  degrees,  at  feveral  times,  it  will 
always  be  found  a  wonderful  remedy,  without  caufing  any 
voiding  upwards  or  downwards. 

Secondly,  It  muft  be  ufed  as  a  bitter,  and  a  rectifier  of  the 
nervous  fyftem  :  becaufe  it's  property  is  to  alter  and  rectify 
the  tone  of  the  nerves,  either  of  the  flomach,  or  of  the  con- 
duits through  which  the  fluids  pafs,  or  of  the  glands  where 
the  filtrations,are  performed  :  by  which  it  much  better  reftores 
the  functions  of  the  vifcera,  which  happen  to  be  put  out  of 
order  by  too  fedentary  a  life,  or  by  too  much  indulging  the 
body. 

If  we  were  better  acquainted,  by  good  obfervations,  with  the 
mechanifm  of  the  body,  and  with  the  effects  of  thofe  things 
which  enter  into  it  daily,  and  are  defigned  for  it's  preferva- 
tion,  one  would  more  accurately  chufe  thofe  which  are  proper 
for  each  conftitution,  and  for  every  ftage  of  life,  in  order  the 
better  to  prevent  difeafes,  or  to  preferve  health,  fo  as  to  have 
no  occafion  for  aphyfician.  Finally,  when  the  body  laboured 
under  any  indifpofition,  we  fhould  be  better  able  to  chufe 
what  is  moft  naturally  proper  to  cure  it,  and  not  commit  fo 
many  blunders,  as  arc  daily  committed  by  perfons,  who  pre- 
tend to  meddle  with  phyfic,  often  to  their  own  detriment ; 
or  who  would  cure  themfelves  by  fome  pretended  family  fe- 
crets,  which  feems,  indeed,  a  good  faving  method,  but  by 
which  they  often  make  their  diftempers  worfe  than  they  were 
before,  and  render  them  fometimes  incurable.  They  always 
commit  a  great  many  errors  in  all  their  proceedings  relating 
to  phyfic.  Wherefore  I  do  not  propofe  this  new  remedy  but 
to  all  phyficians  who  are  capable  of  knowing  the  nature  of  it 
by  obfervations,  and  making  a  proper  ufe  of  it. 
The  Indians,  who  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  it,  are  apt  ne- 
verthelefs  to  commit  many  blunders  in  the  practice  of  it,  and 
in  making  too  univerfal  a  ufe  of  it,  as  they  alfo  do  of  the 
boati,  mentioned  hereafter  in  it's  proper  place.  Here  follow 
therefore  the  properties  which  the  Indians  afcribe  to  the  bean 
of  St.  Ignatius,  a  name  which  the  jefuits  of  the  Manillcs 
have  given  it,  becaufeof  the  goodnefs  of  thofe  qualities  j  the 
Malays  call  it  tfiavalone,a. 

1.  They  reckon  it  a  fpecific  remedy  againft  all  forts  of  poi- 
fon,  and  even  ufe  it  as  an  amulet.  But  to  this  I  give  no 
credit. 

2.  They  ufe  it  particularly  to  cure  the  difeafes  of  the  nerves, 
as  the  cramp,  vapours,  fhakings,  and  convulfions,  either 
taken  inwardly,  or  in  the  form  of  an  amulet.  I  have  feen 
good  effects  of  it  in  this  refpect,  when  taken  inwaidly. 

3.  For  pains  in  the  ftomach  and  cholics,  they  gives  little  of 
it  in  cold  water,  which  gives  immediate  eafe.  It's  effects  are 
excellent  for  thofe  ills,  as  I  have  experienced. 

4.  In  a  miferere  mei,  or  twifting  of  the  guts,  they  give  a  little 
of  it  incold  water,  which  often  piocures  a  voiding  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  by  that  evacuation  delivers  the  patient  from 
that  dangerous  ailment.  I  have  not  feen  any  inftance  of  this. 

5.  They  efteem  it  excellent  againft  bad  air,  and  contagious 
or  peftilential  diftempers.  In  times  of  the  plague,  they  take 
a  fmall  dofe  of  it  every  day,  to  keep  themfelves  from  the  in- 
fection. 

6.  They  reckon  it  a  true  fpecific  againft  fainting  fits,  rifings 
of  the  ftomach,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  fwimmingsof  the 
head,  and  fuffocations,  in  which  cafes  they  give  fome  of  it 
with  wine  or  arac,  which  foon  cures  the  patient ;  and  they 
prevent  the  return  of  thofe  diftempers,  by  making  him  take 
the  fame  remedy  for  feveral  days.  I  have  found  it  very  good 
in  thofe  cafes. 

7.  They  ufe  it  after  the  fame  manner  againft  the  bite  or  fting 
of  venomous  animals;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  put  upon 
the  wound  fome  of  that  fame  drug,  in  the  form  of  pap,  made 
after  their  manner,  by  rubbing  one  of  thofe  beans  with  fome 
water  upon  a  rough  ftone. 

8.  Being  applied  in  powder,  it  is  a  very  powerful  remedy  to 
flop  very  foon  all  forts  of  haemorrhages  or  bleedings  ;  in  a 
bleeding  of  the  nofe  they  take  it  like  fnuff",  and  it  flops  it 
immediately. 

<f.  They  ufe  it  very  particularly  againft  worms. 

10.  They  employ  it  moft  fuccefsfully  in  all  forts  of  fevers, 
making  the  patient  take  fome  of  ittwicc  a  day  in  a  little  wine. 
It  cures  by  fwcating.  I  know  it  to  be  excellent  in  intermit- 
ting fevers,  becaufe  it  cures  the  ftomach. 

11.  It  produces,  according  to  them,  very  good  effects  in  a 
cold  upon  the  lungs,  in  a  cough,  the  aflhma,  and  a  flitch  or 
pain  in  the  fide,  if  the  patient  do  continually  chew  a  little  bit, 
or  a  fmall  quantity  of  it,  and  fwallow  his  fpittle  ;  for  it  cuts 
thofe  vifcous  humours  which  flop  the  bronchia  and  the  wind- 
pipe.    1  have  feen  fome  perfons  receive  great  benefit  from  it. 

12.  They  likewifc  judge  it  very  good  for  giving  eafe  in  ne- 
phritic pains,  the  gravel,  the  ftranguary,  and  the  dropfy,  if 
it  be  taken  every  day. 
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Ij.  They  give  it  to  women  who  have  a  difficult  labour, 
thinking  that  it  piocures  them  an  eafy  delivery. 

14.  It  alfo  cures  the  ioofenefs  and  tenefmus,  being  taken 
twice  a  day  in  water. 

15.  Finally,  they  make  an  oil  of  it  by  infufion,  or  even  by 
a  little  ebullition  over  the  fire  :  that  oil  impregnates  itfelf 
with  all  the  ftrength  and  virtue  of  the  fruit.  They  give  a 
few  drops  of  this  oil  inwardly,  in  a  proper  liquor,  for  the 
fame  difeafe,   and  particularly  for  the  apoplexy. 

The  fame  oil  ferves  alfo  outwardly  for  all  forts  of  fcabs,  tet- 
ters, tumours,  cramps,  pains,  gouty  humours,  ftirunk  mem- 
bers, &c.  by  anointing  the  diftempered  part.  They  ufe  it 
for  curing  wounds  and  ulcers ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  this 
remedy  produces  very  good  effects,  being  given  in  fmall 
dofes,  and  with  prudence. 

The  quantity  they  give  is  meafured  by  the  fight  only  and  by 
cuftom,  without  weighing  it,  and  is  generally  from  5  or  6 
grains,  to  8,  10,  or  12.  Their  method  of  dividing  this 
bean  or  fruit  into  very  fmall  parts,  or  very  minute  particles, 
is  by  rubbing  it  upon  a  flat  flone,  of  a  rough  fuperficies  fome- 
what  hollowed  in  the  middle,  and  moiftening  it  by  little  and 
little  with  water;  which,  together  with  what  is  feparated  from 
the  bean,  forms  a  fubftance  of  the  confiftency  of  pap  or 
pafte,  of  which  they  take  up  the  requifite  quantity  with  the 
point  of  a  knife,  and  diffblve  it  in  a  proper  liquor  to  make  a 
drink  of  it. 

This  method  of  thus  preparing  all  their  remedies  taken  from 
wood,  or  other  hard  fubftances,  is  very  well  ;  but  remedies 
of  this  kind  more  minutely  divided  by  alcohol,  or  alkool,  by 
they  chymifts,  produce  their  effect  much  fooner,  than  when 
given  in  a  coarfer  manner  :  yet,  perhaps,  many  remedies, 
which  are  taken  in  a  plain  manner,  and  fuch  as  nature  affords 
them,  without  the  ufe  of  fire,  produce  their  effects  much 
more  efficacioufly  :  this  ought  to  be  enquired  into  very  care- 
fully, and  by  repeated  trials. 

As  I  have  a  certain  quantity  of  thefe  beans  by  me,  and  can 
get  more  by  the  correfpondence  I  have  with  perfons  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Eaft-India  company  at  Batavia,  I  propofe  to 
furnifh  thofe  with  them,  who  may  have  occafion  for  them, 
as  well  as  with  the  remedies  that  are  made  of  the  beans  un- 
der different  terms,  and  which  I  hope  to  acquaint  the  public 
with,  which  will  be  more  convenient  for  ufe. 
The  name  of  bean  which  has  been  given  to  this  fruit  is  very 
improper,  fince  it  is  not  leguminous  :  it  grows  juft  as  it  is 
brought  from  the  Indies,  without  any  coatorfhell,  each  piece 
by  itfelf,  upon  a  pedicle,  at  the  top  of  the  fhoots  or  branches 
of  the  tree  that  bears  it :  but  it  is  of  no  confequence  to  alter 
that  name,  which  ufe  has  pretty  well  eftablifhed  at  prefent. 
Memoirs  of  Monf.  Garcin,  of  Neufchatel,  M  D. 
French  beans  pay  duty  of  importation  in  France  like  other 
pulfe. 
BEAR,  a  wild  beaft,  too  well  known  to  require  a  particular 
defcription  in  this  place. 

We  may  diftinguifh  two  forts  of  bears ;  the  land  bears  and 
the  fea  bears,  which  might  more  properly  be  called  ice  bears. 
The  former  commonly  retire  into  the  mountains,  and  the 
latter  come  over  the  ice  of  the  north  fea:  of  thefe  there  are 
fome  of  a  monftrous,  and  almoft  incredible,  fize,  in  Nova 
Zembla. 

Bear-fkins  are  a  fort  of  furs  very  much  efteemed,  and  there 
is  a  very  large  trar'e  of  them,  whether  they  be  the  fkins  of 
young  bears,  or  of  old  ones.  The  latter  are  commonly  ufed 
to  make  houfings,  or  horfe-cloths,  or  in  the  more  northern 
climes,  for  bags  to  keep  the  feet  warm  in  the  fharpeft  cold 
of  the  winter.  The  fkins  of  young  bears  fcrvc  to  make  muffs, 
and  other  fuch  things  for  warmth  or  ornament. 
Befides  the  great  quantity  of  bear-fkins  which  the  fcllmongers 
fell,  the  druggift  fell  alfo  bears  fat,  or  greafe,  which  they 
commonly  get  from  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Canada. 
That  greafe  is  a  powerful  remedy  for  the  cure  of  the  king's 
evil  and  the  rheumatifm.  It  is  ufed  with  fuccefs  for  curing 
the  gout,  and  it  is  alfo  employed  in  feveral  Galenic  compefi- 
tidns.  Bear's  greafe,  in  order  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  muff  be 
chofen  newly  melted,  greyifh,  clammy,  of  a  ftrong  and  pret- 
ty bad  fmell,  and  of  middling  confiftence  orthicknefs.  That 
which  is  too  white  is  adulterated,  and  mixed  with  common 
tallow. 
BEARER  of  a  bill,  is  the  perfon  in  whofe  hands  the  bill  is,  and 
in  favour  of  whom  the  laft  order,  or  endorfement,  was  mr.de. 
When  a  bill  is  made  payable  to  bearer,  it  is  undcrftood  to  be 
payable  to  him  in  whofe  hands  it  is  after  it  becomes  due;  and 
though,  in  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  this  kind,  there  needs  no 
order  or  transfer,  yet  it  is  good  to  know  to  whom  it  is  paid. 
BEARING,  (in  geography  and  navigation)  the  fituation  of 
one  place  from  another,  with  regard  to  the  points  of  the 
compafs,  or  the  angle  which  a  line  drawn  through  the  two 
places  makes  with  the  meridians  of  each. 
Bearing  (in  the  fea  language).  When  a  fhip  fails  towards 
the  fhorc,  lheis  faid  to  bear  in  with  the  land. — When  a  ftiip 
that  was  to  windward  comes  under  another  fhip'.;  lain,  and 
fo  gives  her  the  wind,  fhe  is  faid  to  bear  under  her  lee. — If  a 
fhip  fails  into  an  harbour  with  the  wind  large,  or  before  the 
wind,  (lie  is  faid  to  bear  in  with  the  harbour,  ice. 
In  crouding  they  fay,  bear  up  the  helm,  that  is,  let  the  ihir. 
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go  more  large  before  the  wind. — Bear  up  round,  that  is,  let 
the  (hip  "-0  between  her  two  fheets,  directly  before  the  wind. 

BEAST,  is  faid  in  general  of  all  animals,  that  are  not  endowed 
with  reafon. 

Beast  of  burden,  in  the  commercial  ft  le,  is  faid  of  all  four- 
footed  animals  which  ferve  to  carry  burdens  and  merchandizes 
on  their  backs.  Thofe  that  are  mod  commonly  ufed  are  ele- 
phants, dromedaries,  camels,  horfes,  mules,  affes,  the  (heep 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the  vicnua.  There  are  alfo  fome 
places  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  where  they  ufe  oxen  :  nay,  even 
lar  re  do<*s  arc  fometiined  employed  for  that  purpofe,  as  may 
be  ken  in  Flanders,  and  in  fome  other  countries. 

BEAUCAIRE-  A  fair  famous  throughout  all  Europe,  and 
the  molt  celebrated  of  all  thofe  that  are  kept  in  France.  It 
was  formerly  kept  within  the  city  of  Beaucaire  in  Languedoc, 
from  whence  it  took  it's  name,  and  where  there  are  ftill  to 
be  feen  feveral  piazzas,  or  arches,  which  crofs  the  ftreets, 
and  under  which  the  traders  did  probably  cxpofe  their  wares 
to  fell  :  but  it  is  a  long  time  fince  the  reputation  of  this  fair, 
and  the  concourfe  of  people  reforting  thither  increafed  to  fuch 
a  decree,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  keep  it  partly  in  the 
opencountry,  under  tents,  which  they  pitch  up  in  a  meadow 
near  the  city. 

Remarks. 

This  fair  begins  the  2?.d  of  July,  or  St  Magdalen's  feftival, 
and  continues  but  three  drays.  People  refort  thither  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  there  is  no  merchandize,  how  fcarce 
or  curious  foever  it  be,  but  may  be  met  with  there.  So  that, 
notwithftanding  the  ftiort  time  it  lafts,  there  is  fuch  a  pro- 
digious trade,  that  it  amounts  to  above  fix  millions  of  livres. 
The  infpector  of  the  manufactures  of  Nifmes,  amficd  fome- 
times by  his  brethren  of  the  neighbouring  diftricts,  together 
with  the  judges  of  the  police  of  manufactures,  and  the  maf- 
ters,  wardens,  and  jurats,  vifit  and  mark  all  foreign  fluffs. 
The  directors  of  the  five  great  farms  of  fome  neighbouring 
diftricts  are  alfo  ufed  to  go  thither,  to  take  care  of  the  concerns 
of  their  refpective  farms. 

The  freedom  of  the  fair  of  Beaucaire  is  a  privilege  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  in  the  year  1217,  by  Raymond 
count  of  Touloufe,  both  on  account  of  their  conltant  loyalty 
to  him,  and  becaufe  of  that  city's  mod  happy  fitu.itioii  for 
trade.  Since  the  province  of  Languedoc  has  heen  united  to 
the  crown  of  France,  that  privilege  has  been  often  renewed 
by  feveral  kings,  particularly  in  the  year  1483,  by  Charles 
VIII,  and  again  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XII,  and  under 
that  of  Lewis  XIII. 

The  conveniency  of  the  river  Rhone,  on  which  the  city  of 
Beaucaire  ftands,  draws  to  it's  fair  the  merchandizes  of  Bur- 
gundy, Lyonnois,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  The  fea, 
from  which  it  is  but  feven  leagues  diftant,  brings  thither  thofe 
of  the  Levant,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  by  the  royal  canal  re- 
ceives all  that  can  come  from  Upper  Languedoc,  Bourdeaux, 
Britany,  and  the  ocean. 

The  merchants  who  chiefly  refort  to  that  fair,  arc  thofe  of 
almoft  all  France,  either  by  themfelves,  or  by  their  factors. 
Thofe  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  come  alfo  thither  in 
great  numbers  •,  and  there  are  few  nations  in  Europe,  whofe 
traders  are  not  concerned  in  this  fair.  There  are  always 
Armenians,  often  Perfians,  and  fometimes  merchants  from 
oriental  countries  ftill  more  remote. 

The  chief  merchandizes  fold  there,  arc  fpice,  drugs,  hard 
wares,  woolen  and  filk  fluffs,  Spanifh  and  Barbary  wool, 
befides  that  of  the  growth  of  the  country  :  in  a  word,  all  that 
is  either  produced  or  manufactured  in  France,  or  imported 
from  abroad ;  and  pretty  often  even  jewels  are  fold  at  this 
fair. 

There  is  likewife  a  great  trade  in  money  by  exchange,  and 
remittances  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

As  this  is  the  only  fair  in  all  Languedoc  which  is  really  free, 
it  is  properly  with  a  defign  to  enjoy  the  freedom,  that  the  mer- 
chants refort  to  the  other  fairs  in  that  province,  in  order  to 
buy  up  there  thofe  merchandizes  which  they  have  a  mind  to 
carry  to  the  fair  of  Beaucaire :  and,  how  famous  foever  the 
fairs  of  Pezenaz  and  Montagnac  be,  we  may  truly  fay  that 
they  are  kept  only  to  prepare  matters  for  that  of  Beaucaire. 
Before  the  year  r032,  the  freedom  of  this  fair  was  full  and 
intire  ;  but,  fince  that  time,  it  has  fuffered  fome  diminution, 
by  theeftabliihment  of  the  duty  of  re-appraifing,  which  was 
laid  on  all  merchandizes  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  of 
which  duty  the  merchandizes  brought  to  the  fair  were  not 
free.  That  duty,  indeed,  is  not  very  confiderable,  fince,  one 
year  with  another,  it  does  not  bring  in  to  the  king  above 
2500  livres  per  annum.  *They  pay  alfo  another  fmall  duty  of 
12  fols  per  bale  of  merchandizes  which  are  not  unpacked,  the 
farmer  pretending  that  they  ought  all  to  be  unpacked.  That 
duty  is  called  abonnement,  and  does  not  produce  above  5000 
livres.  If  the  intire  freedom  was  reftored,  it  would,  perhaps, 
encourage  merchants  to  improve  their  trade  there. 

BEAUCE,  the  northern  divifion  of  the  principality  of  Orlea- 
nois,  in  France,  is  fituated  between  Orleanois,  Blafois,Perche, 
and  the  ifle  of  Fiance. 

At  Chartres  the  chief  trade  ist'-^of  corn,  this  country 
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being'fo  fruitful  that  itcan  furnifh  feveral  provinces  with  corn- 
They  have  alfo  fome  manufactures,  for  which  the  w.uer  of 
the  Eure,  on  which  this  city  is  fituate,  is  reckoned  very 
proper. 

Pluviers  is  a  fmall,  but  trading  town,  on  the  rivulet  Ocuf, 
where  they  keep  a  market  every  Saturday,  and  drive  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  corn,  which  thencighbouring  fields  preJ-ic. 
The  (oil  produces  alfo  wine  and  faft'ron. 

BEAVER,  or  CASTOR,  an  amphibious,  four  footed  animal, 
whichjives  fometimes  upon  land,  and  fometimes  in  the  water. 
There  are  fome  which  do  not  at  all  live  in  the  water,  but  go 
to  it  only  to  drink,  like  other  land  animals  :  thefc  dig  holes 
in  the  giound  to  dwell  in,  like  rabbets  and  foxes.  They  are 
called  lazy  beavers,  or  land  beavers. 

As  the  beavers  feed  only  on  fiih,  they  keep  commonly  on  the 
banks  of  fuch  rivers  as  abound  with  fifh,  in  unfrequented 
places,  where  b  ats  cannot  pafs.  In  the  fpring,  all  thole  of 
the  fame  diftrict,  or  quarter,  gather  together,  and,  walking 
two  and  two,  they  go  in  a  body  to  hunt  for  animals  of  their 
own  fpecies;  and  all  thofe  they  can  catch  they  lead  into  their 
dens,  where  they  make  them  work  like  fiaves.  With  their 
teeth  they  cut  down  whole  trees,  and  thefe  again  into  finall 
pieces,  each  of  a  certain  length,  and  carry  thofe  materials 
into  their  habitations,  where  they  build  with  them  apartments 
for  themfelves,  and  rooms,  or  lodges,  to  lay  up  the  provifions 
which  they  gather  in  the  fummcr.  This  we  learn  from  the 
Travels  from  Mofcow  to  China,  by  Mr  Ever,  Ifbrantz  Ides, 
amhaflador  from  Mufcovy  in  the  year  1692  ;  which  travels 
are  inferted  in  the  eighth  volume  of  The  collection  of  voya^ei 
to  the  north  (Rccueil  des  voyages  on  nord). 
The  Ruflinns,  and  the  people  of  Ouftiod,  add  th;:t  travellers, 
who  go  a  hunting  for  thofe  animals,  never  carry  oft"  all  thofe 
they  find  in  the  fame  den,  but  always  leave  there  a  male  and 
a  female,  that  they  may  find  others  in  the  fame  place  the  fol- 
lowing year. 
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Since  the  French  have  made  fcttlements  in  Canada,  the  public 
has  been  very  much  undeceived,  with  regard  to  the  fabulous 
ftories  which  the  ancients  believed  and  related  concerning 
bea\  era  ;  and  it  has  been  found,  by  an  infinite  numbers  of  ex- 
periments, not  only  that  this  animal,  like  mod  others,  can 
be  tamed,  which  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  feveral  moderns, 
but  ilfo  that  it  has  not  that  natural  inftinct  to  bite  off  a  part 
of  it's  body,  in  order  to  efcape  the  hunters:  which  inftinct 
almoft  all  the  ancient  authors  afcribc  to  it  ;  except,  however, 
Pliny,  who  afierts  the  contrary,  though  Monfieur  Furetiere 
quoted  him  as  being  of  that  opinion. 

The  largeft  beavers  are  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  12  or  16 
inches  broad  in  the  middle  of  the  breaft,  and  from  one  hip  to 
the  other.  They  weigh  commonly  from  40  to  60  pounds. 
The  head  of  a  beaver  refembles  that  of  a  mountain  rat  :  it's 
fnout  is  long  ;  it's  jaws  arc  almoft  equal,  very  ftrong,  fur- 
nifhed  each  with  10  large  and  fharp  teeth,  two  of  which  are 
incifive,  and  eight  molar ;  they  are  deeply  rooted,  and  fol- 
low the  curvature,  or  bending  of  the  jaws,  which  gives  than 
a  prodigious  ftrength,  fo  that  the  caftor  can  cut  down  lar^e 
trees  with  it's  teeth.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  they  are  not 
directly  oppofite  to  each  other,  but  pafs  over  one  another, 
being  defigned  to  work  like  fcifiars.  The  beaver  has  verv 
fmall  eyes.  It's  ears  are  fhort,  round,  hairy  on  the  outfidc, 
but  bare  within.  It's  body  is  lhort  and  thick,  covered  with 
two  forts  of  hair,  commonly  brown,  and  fhining,  fometimes 
black,  but  feldom  white.  The  hair  on  the  back  is  from  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long:  it  grows  fhorter  towards 
the  head  and  the  tail  ;  it  is  the  rougheft,  and  the  moft  fhin- 
ing ;  it  is  fine  like  a  man's  hair.  The  hair  on  the  belly  is  a 
kind  of  down,  very  fine  and  very  clofe,  about  an  inch  long  : 
it  preferves  the  animal  from  cold,  and  ferves  to  make  hats, 
and  other  manufactures  :  the  workmen  call  it,  improperly, 
Mufcovy  wool.  It's  tail  has  no  refemblance  to  that  of  any 
land  animal  j  it  comes  much  nearer  to  that  of  a  fifti.  It  is 
about  a  foot  long,  without  hair,  being  covered  with  a  fcaly 
ficin,  under  which  is  found  a  firm  fat,  pretty  much  like  the 
flefh  of  a  porpoifc,  or  lea  hog  ;  the  fcales  areas  thick  as 
parchment. 

The  beaver  ufes  it's  tail  not  only  to  fwim,  with  the  help  of 
it's  hind  legs,  but  it  ferves  alfo  as  a  beater,  a  trowel,  and  a 
hod,  to  prepare  and  carry  the  mortar,  when  the  animal  wants 
to  build  it's  manfion,  which  is  fometimes  two  or  three  ftories 
high.  It's  legs  are  fhort,  and  covered  with  very  ftiort  hair. 
It's  fore-feet  refemble  thofe  of  the  badger,  and  the  beaver 
ufes  them  like  hands,  to  hold  it's  prey.  It's  hind  feet  are 
like  thofe  of  water-fowls  :  fo  that  the  beaver  can  walk  on 
dry  land,  and  fwim  in  the  water. 

This  animal,  both  the  male  and  female,  has  inwardly,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  os  pubis,  four  large  pouches,  or  bags  ;  the  two 
firft,  which  are  higher  than  the  other  two,  are  of  the  figure 
of  a  pear,  and  open  the  one  into  the  other  :  they  are  com- 
monly three  inches  long,  by  an  inch  and  an  half  in  breadth 
at  the  bottom,  and  contain  a  refinous  and  fcetid  matter,  called 
caitoreum,  of  which  we  fhall  give  an  account  in  its  prop'  r 
place.     The  two  other  pouches,  which  hang  lower,  are  <-oi  _ 
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tainted  in  the  inferior  cavities ;  they  appear  round  at  the  bot- 
tom, after  one  has  taken  oft"  the  common  membrane  in  which 
they  are  both  wrapped  up.  Sometimes  there  are  three  of 
thefe  bags,  as  it  were  in  parcels,  which  arc  rilled  with  an  oily, 
yellowifh,  and  ill  fcenfed  fubftance  :  each  of  thefe  pouches 
is  commonly  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  by  about  19  or  25 
lines  diameter:  a  line  is  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 
The  beaver  is  good  to  eat,  and  is  reckoned  half  fiefh  and  half 
$fh.  Its  upper  part*  as  far  as  the  legs,  is  real  flefh  ;  but  its 
inferior,  or  lower  part,  towards  the  tail,  which  is  moft  in  the 
water,  is  of  the  nature  and  tafte  of  fifh. 
The  favages  hunt  the  beavers  from  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber to  the  month  of  April,  becaufeat  that  time  thofe  animals 
are  very  well  furnifhed  with  hair.  Thefe  people  run  along 
the  little  rivers,  and,  as  foon  as  they  perceive  a  caufey,  they 
may  be  fure  that  the  beaver's  hut  is  not  far  oft,  and  approach 
as  it  near  as  they  can.  Thefe  favages  are  fo  fkilful  in  laying 
fnares  for  them,  that  not  one  of  them  efcapes. 
This  account  and  defcription  of  the  beaver  cannot  but  be 
;true,  being  extracted  from  that  which  Monfieur  Sarazin  the 
French  king's  phyfician  in  Canada,  fent  to  Monfieur  Tour- 
rtcfort,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  for  the  year  1704.  However, 
we  fhall  add  here  a  few  more  particulars,  which  Arthur 
Dobbs,  Efq;  acquaints  us  with,  from  an  unqueftionable  au- 
thority. The  beavers,  fays  he,  are  of  three  colours,  the 
brovvnTreddifh,  the  black,  and  the  white.  The  firft.  is  the 
cheapeft ;  the  black  is  the  moft  valued  by  the  Hudfon  Bay 
company  in  England,  and  the  white  the  moft  valued  in  Ca- 
nada, where  they  fell  for  18  s.  fterling,  whilft  the  others  fell 
only  for  five  or  fix.  Thefe  fkins  are  extremely  white,  and 
have  a  fine  luftre,  no  fnow  being  brighter,  and  they  have  a 
long  fur,  or  hair.  The  beaver's  chiefeft  food  is  the  poplar, 
or  tremble;  but  they  alio  eat  fallows,  alders,  and  moft  other 
trees  not  having  a  refinous  juice  :  the  middle  bark  is  their 
food.  In  May,  when  the  wood  is  not  plenty,  they  live  up- 
on a  large  root,  which  grows  in  the  marfhes,  a  fathom  long, 
and  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg  ;  the  French  call  it  volet  :  but 
the  beavers  are  not  fo  good  then  as  when  they  feed  upon  trees. 
They  are  excellent  food,  but  the  tongue  and  the  tail  are  the 
moft  delicious  parts  of  the  whole.  They  are  very  fat  from 
November  till  the  end  of  March,  They  breed  once  in  a 
year,  and  have  from  10  to  15  at  a  litter ;  fo  that  they  mul- 
tiply very  faft. 

This,  it  feems,  fhould  be  a  proper  place  to  mention  the  in- 
genious works  of  thefe  animals  ;  the  wondefuL-banks,  or 
moles,  which  they  build  with  no  other  hehp  but  their  paws 
and  their  tails  ;  their  republics,  which  ate  fo  well  governed  ; 
and  many  other  particulars,  fo  furprizing,  that,  when  one 
reads  them  in  the  accounts  of  voyagers,  and  particularly  in 
thofe  of  Baronde  la  Hontan,  we  can  hardly  believe  but  there 
muft  be  in  fuch  excellent  animals  fomething  more  than  a 
bare  mechanifm,  or  even  inftinct.  But,  as  thefe  curiofities 
have  moFe  connexion  with  fpeculative  philofophy  than  com- 
merce, we  fhall  not  dwell  any  longer  upon  them  ;  and,  in 
the  remaining  part  of  this  article,  we  fhall  fpeak  only  of  the 
trade  that  is  carried  on  in  their  rich  furs,  and  of  the  ufes  to 
which  they  can  be  applied. 

Though  there  are  beavers  to  be  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, as  in  France,  along  the  rivers  Rhone,  Ifere,  and  Oyfe, 
yet  they  are  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Germany  and 
in  Poland,  along  the  Elbe,  and  other  rivers.  The  French, 
and  other  merchants,  trade  chiefly  in  beavers  of  Canada, 
from  whence  they  get  almoft  all  thofe  they  ufe  ;  and  under 
that  denomination  are  comprehended  thofe  that  come  from 
Acadia,  from  Hudfon's-Bay,  and  from  all  parts  of  North- 
America.  The  merchants  diftinguifh  three  forts  of  beavers, 
though  they  are  all  fkins  of  the  fame  animal.  The  new 
beaver,  the  dry  beaver,  and  the  fat  beaver. 
The  new  beaver,  which  is  alfo  called  white  beaver,  or  Muf- 
covy  beaver,  becaufe  it  is  commonly  kept  to  be  fent  into  Muf- 
covy,  is  that  which  the  favages  catch  in  their  winter  hunting. 
It  is  the  beft,  and  the  moft  proper  for  making  fine  furs,  be- 
caufe it  has  loft  none  of  its  hair  by  fhedding. 
The  dry  beaver,  which  is  fometimes  called  lean  beaver,  comes 
from  the  fummer  hunting,  which  is  the  time  when  thefe  an- 
mals  lofe  part  of  their  hair. 

Though  this  fort  of  beaver  be  much  inferior  to  the  former, 
yet  it  may  alfo  be  employed  in  furs;  but  it  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats.  The  French  call  it  fummer  caftor, 
or  beaver. 

The  fat  beaver  is  that  which  has  contracted  a  certain  grofs  and 
oily  humour,  from  the  fweat  which  exhales  from  the  bodies 
of  the  favages,  who  wear  |it  for  fome  time.  Though  this 
fort  be  better  than  the  dry  beaver,  yet  it  is  ufed  only  in  the 
making  of  hats. 

Befidcs  hats  and  furs,  in  which  the  beaver's  hair  is  commonly 
ufed,  they  attempted  in  France,  in  the  year  1699,  to  make 
other  manufactures  of  it :  and,  accordingly,  they  made  cloths, 
flannels,  (lockings,  &c.  partly  of  beaver's  hair,  and  partly  of 
.  ia  v/ool.  This  manufactory,  which  wa6  fet  up  at  Pa- 
ris, in  St.  Anthony's  fuburb,  fucceeded  at  firft  pretty  well ; 
and*  according  to  the  genius  of  the  French,  the  novelty  of 
the  thing  brought  into  fomc  repute  the  ftufi%  ftockings, 
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gloves,  and  cloth,  made  of  beaver's  haic*  But  they  wen* 
Out  of  falhion  on  a  fudden,  becaufe  it  was  found,  by  expe- 
rience, that  they  were  of  a  very  bad  wear,  and,  befiues,  that 
the  colours  faded  very  much  :  when  they  had  been  wet,  they 
became  dry  and  hard,  like  felt,  which  occafioned  the  mifcar- 
riagc  of  the  manufactory  for  that  time. 
When  the  hair  has  been  cut  off  from  the  beavers  fkins,  to 
be  ufed  in  the  manufacturing  of  hats,  thofe  fkins  are  ftill 
employed  by  feveral  workmen  ;  namely,  by  the  trunk-ma- 
kers, to  cover  trunks  and  boxes  ;  by  the  fhoe  makers,  to  put 
into  flippers ;  and  by  turners,  to  make  fieves  for  fifting  grain 
and  feeds. 

The  French  king  had  granted,  to  the  Eaft-India  company  of 
that  nation,  an  exclufive  privilege  for  the  fale  of  beaver,  by 
a  decree  of  his  council,  dated  the  30th  of  May  1721  :  but 
judging,  almoft  immediately  afterwards,  that  it  was  more 
proper  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  it  for  a  time,  he  re-ordered 
it,  by  a  decree  of  the  20th  of  July  following:  finally,  having, 
fince  that  time,  caufed  the  memoirs  fent  from  Canada  to  be 
examined,  as  well  as  thofe  which  were  prefented  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  company,  with  regard  to  thofe  two  decrees, 
his  majefty,  by  a  new  decree  of  the  28th  of  January,  1722, 
ordered, 

1.  That  the  decree  of  the  30th  of  May,  1721,  mould  be 
executed,  according  to  its  tenor  and  purport,  and  that  the 
company  fhould  accordingly  enjoy  the  fole  privilege  of  felling 
tobacco,  agreeably  to  the  letters  patents  of  Auguft  1772, 
and  to  the  decrees  of  July  11,  17 18,  and  June  4,  17 19,  on 
condition  that  the  faid  company,  according  to  their  offers, 
fhall  pay,  for  the  future,  in  Canada,  4  livres  for  the  fat 
beaver,  and  40  fols  for  the  dry  beaver. 

2.  That  all  private  perfons,  except  fuch  manufacturers  of 
hats  who  had  beavers  fkins  remaining  of  thofe  which  they 
imported,  in  confequence  of  the  liberty  granted  by  the  decree 
of  the  i6thof  May,  1720,  fhall  be  obliged  to  fell  them  before 
the  1  ft  of  May,  of  the  then  prefent  year  1722,  without  fend- 
ing them  out  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
the  merchandize,  and  paying  a  fine  of  10,000  livres ;  after 
which  time  they  fhall  be  obliged  to  deliver  to  the  company 
what  they  fhall  have  left,  at  the  price  abovementioned  de- 
ducting tare,  as  is  ufual  at  the  delivery  of  this  merchandize. 

3.  Finally,  as  to  the  beaver  imported  from  Canada  fince 
October  1721,  which  lies  in  the  warehoufes  of  the  ftaple- 
towns  of  RocheUe,  Bourdeaux,  and  other  ports,  and  which 
has  been  bought  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  30th  of  May, 
172 1,  it  fhall  alfo,  without  delay,  be  delivered  to  the  fame 
company,  at  the  prices  abovementioned,  and  a  fol  per  pound 
befides  for  freight. 

Beaver  fkins,  including  the  robes  and  kits,  which  are  not  in 
whole  fkins,  pay  duty  of  importation  in  France  at  the  rate  of 
8  livres  and  4  fols  per  pound;  which  amount  to  820  livres 
per  joo  weight,  according  to  the  decree  of  May  17,  1693, 
and  cannot  be  imported  but  by  Roan,  Dieppe,  Havre  de 
Grace,  and  la  Rochelle. 

By  the  fame  decree,  beaver  and  otter  hair  cannot  be  imported 
but  by  the  fame  ports  as  the  beaver  fkins,  and  pay  duty  of 
importation  at  the  rate  of  15  livres,  7  fols,  and  2  deniers  per 
pound,  which  amounts  to  1536  livres  per  100  weight. 

Beaver,  fignifies  alfo  a  hat  made  entirely  of  beaver's  hair. 
A  half  beaver  is  a  hat  in  which  other  hair  has  been  mixed 
with  beaver's  hair.     For  more  on  this  head,  fee  Canada, 
and  Hudson's-Bay  Company. 

BEDFORDSHIRE,  a  county  in  England,  bounded  on  the 
fouth  and  fouth-eaft  by  Hertfordfhire ;  on  the  north  and  north- 
eaft  by  Huntington  and  Cambridgefhires  ;  on  the  north -weft 
by  Northamptonfhire  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Buckinghamfhire. 
The  air  is  mild  and  healthy ;  the  foil  a  deep  clay,  and  fruit- 
ful both  in  tillage  and  pafture,'  in  the  north  parts,  but  fandy 
in  the  middle.  Its  rivers  are  the  Oufe  and  the  Ivell. 
The  navigation  of  the  former  is  of  great  fervice  to  the  corn- 
trade,  whereof  great  quantities  are  fent  down  by  it  to  Lynn, 
a  port-town  in  Norfolk,  where  it  is  fhipped  for  Holland.  This 
river  divides  the  county  into  two  parts :  the  northern  which  is 
the  lefs,  is  the  moft  woody  ;  the  fouthern  has  fpacious  fields, 
yielding  plentiful  crops  of  plump,  white,  and  ftrong  barley, 
which,  made  into  malt,  is  frequently  fold  in  London,  and 
other  parts,  for  that  of  Hertfordfhire.  It  has  forefts  and 
parks,  well  ftored  with  deer,  fat  pafture  for  cattle,  produces 
great  quantities  of  butter  and  cheefe,  with  fuller 's-earth,  and 
woad  for  dying. 

Its  chief  manufactures  are  bone  lace  and  ftraw-hats.  It  is  a 
county  well  inhabited,  and  full  of  gentry. 

Bedford,  which  is  the  county  town,  is  a  clean,  well-built, 
populous  place,  and  (lands  north  of  the  Oufe.  The  neigh- 
bouring foil  is  exceeding  fruitful,  efpecially  of  the  beft  wheat 
in  England,  which  is  carried  by  waggons  from  hence  and  the 
north  part  of  the  county,  20  miles  beyond  it,  to  the  markets 
of  Hitchen  and  Hertford,  where  it  is  bought  again  ground, 
and  carried  in  the  meal  to  London.  As  it  (rands  on  fnch  a 
navigablp  rives,  it  drives  a  great  a  corn  trade,  efpecially  in  the 
exportation  of  barley  to  Holland,  by  way  of  Lynn. 

Leighton-Beauderart,  by  contraction  called  Buzzard, 
is  on  the  borders  of  Buckinghamfhire.  Its  market  is  generally 
well  ftored  with  cattle,  and  it's  Whitfuntide  fair  with  coah 
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and  ca'rt-horfcs,  brought  outof  Northamptonfiiire,  Leicefter- 
fhirc,  &c.  and  brought  up  here  by  jockies  from  London,  Sur- 
rey, Suffex,  and;  other  parts. 
Voocurn,  noted  for  plenty  of  fuller's-earth  near  it;  andhke- 
wile  another  kind  of  earth,  which  petrifies  wood  into  ltone. 
This  town  is  alio  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  jockey  -caps. 
Dunstable  and   the  Lutons,  and  the  Couth   parts  of  this 
county,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Buckinghamfhirc  and  Hert- 
fordfllirc;  the  people  are  taken  Up  with  the  manufaaure  of 
bone  lace,  wherein  they  are  wonderfully  increafed  and  im- 
proved.— Alfo   the  manufactures   of  draw-work,  efpecully 
itraw-hats,  fpreads  itfelf  from  Hertfordfhire  into  this  county, 
and  is  very  greatly  increafed  within  thefe  twenty  years  paft. 
The  woad,  for  which  this  county  is  famous,  is  faid  to  be  the 
plant  with  which  the  ancient  Britons  ufed  to  die  their  bodies^ 
that   they   might  appear  the  more  terrible  to  their  enemies  ; 
but  rather,  as"  Come  think,  to  preferve  them  Crom  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.     It  is  cultivated  here  after  this  man- 
ner :  they  fow  it  every  year,  and  the  old  woad,  except  what 
they  Cave  for  feed,  is  plucked  up.     The  beginning  or  March 
is  the  CeaCon  for  Cowing  it*  and  the  middle  of  May  for  crop- 
ping it.     It  is  beft  in  a  dry  year,  but  far  more  plentiful  in  a 
wet&one.     It  is  cropped  commonly  four  or  five  times  a  year, 
as  it  comes  up;  but  the  firft  crop  is  beft,  and  every  one  after 
is  oradually  worfe.    When  gathered,  it  is  immediately  ground 
(mall  in  a  mill,  till  it  becomes  fit  to  ball;  and,  when  balled, 
it  is  laid  upon  hurdles  to  dry,  and  then  ground  into  powder 
ACter  this  it  is  Cpread  on  a  floor,  and  watered,  which  iscalled 
touching;  and  then  it  is  turned  every  day,  till  it  is  perfectly 
drv   and"  mouldy,  which  is  called  filtering.     After  filvering 
it  is  weighe.l,  and    put  into  a  bag,  containing  200  weight,  I 
and  then  Cent  to  the  dyers,  to  try  it,  who  Cct  a   price  on  it,  ! 
according  to  us  goodnefsj  the  beft  is  valued  at  about  18I.  a 
tun.     Sec  Woad. 
BEE,  a  kind  of  fly,  or  infect,  which  produces  honey,  that  fweet 
and  ufeful  juice,  of  which  there  is  Co  large  a  trade  carried  on 
in  Europe,  and  eCpecially  in  France.     The  bee  alfo  produces 
wax. 

The  bees,  or  honey-flics,  are  little  infects,  the  nature  and 
conduct  of  which  is  nokCs  wonderful  than  their  labour  is  be- 
neficial to  mankind,  lince  they  furnifh  us  with  honey  and  wax, 
both  which  are  very  confidcrablc  commodities  in  the  way  of 
traffic. 

Of  the  generation  of  bees. 
The  production  of  bees,  at  firft,  is,  that  they  breed  Crom  a 
kind  of  little  white  germen,  or  fperm,  that  is  pofited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  (mill  holes,  or  Cockets,  that  make  up  the  honey- 
comb, whi:h  the  bees  make  in  their  hives.  This  Cperm,  aC- 
fifted  by  the  natural  heat  of  the  bees,  increafes,  and  becomes 
a  knot  of  white  maggots,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  its  for- 
mation, has  no  refemblance  of  the  bee,  but,  in  a  month's 
tune,  it  comes  out  of  the  Cocket.  The  bees  generate  Crom 
February  to  the  end  oC  October,  if  the  hive  be  in  good  con- 
dition: they  Cwarm  in  May  and  June  ;  but  the  May  Cwarms 
are  more  valued,  becaufe  they  are  ftronger  than  thoCe  that 
are  later. 


How  the  bees  prepare  for  their  prefervation. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  winter,  as  Coon  as  the  weather  be- 
comes a  little  mild,  as  in  the  month  of  February,  the  bees 
venture  out  of  their  hives,  range  the  fields,  and  bring  home 
wax  of  different  colours,  as  white,  yellow,  or  red,  which 
flicks,  like  little  lentils,  on  the  hinder  part  of  their  thighs, 
and  which,  when  entered  into  the  hives,  they  induttrioufly 
quit  ihemfelves  of,  and  form  with  it  their  lodgments.  It  is 
obfervable,  that  the  Came  Cockets  are  the  places  wherein  they 
depofite  their  Cperm,  whence  are  generated  the  other  bees,  and 
which  are  lilled  with  honey,  as  they  become  empty,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  young  bees  which  they  inclofe.  They  collect 
their  honey  comb,  or  wax,  from  all  forts  of  flowers,  as  the 
rofe,  the  orange,  the  peafe-bloom,  and  the  daiCy-flowers. 
They  bring  befides  the  common  wax,  a  purplifli  kind,  firmer 
than  the  yellow,  and  Ccrving  them  to  ftop  the  cracks  about 
their  hives.  This  wax  is  of  a  ftrong  Cmell,  and  very  different 
from  the  common  kind. 

How  the  bees  gather  their  honey. 

The  beft  CeaCori  oC  the  year  Cor  the  bees  to  gather  their  honey, 
is  towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  in  May,  at  which  time 
they  go  out  by  break  of  day,  when  the  air  is  gentle  and  Ce- 
rene,  and  gather  the  dew,  which  is  more  plentiful  and  com- 
mon at  that  time  than  any  other  of  the  year.  They  return 
as  quick  as  they  can  into  their  hives,  to  difcharge,  into  the 
holes  alligned  them,  the  honey-dew  they  have  gathered  from 
the  iimples  of  the  field,  and  which  they  have  fucked  irito 
their  bodies,  and  throw  it  up  again,  as  pigeons  do  their  food 
wherewith  they  feed  their  young;  and,  when  they  have  filled 
a  Cocket  with  this  honey,  they  clofe  and  feal  it  up  with  a 
fmall  piece  of  wax,  to  prevent  it  from  flowing  out  again. 
Towards  the  end  of  June  and  July,  when  the  dews  are  not 
fo  plentiful  as  during  the  months  or"  April  and  May,  it  hap- 
pens ftill  there  are  fome  dew?  mornings,  in  which  the  bees 
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are  not  lefs  inJuftrious  than  at  other  times  to   make   their 
harveft. 

When  they  Cwarm,  and  the  young  ones  which  compofe  the 
Cwarm  are  come  out  of  the  hive,  they  make,  as  it  were,  a 
cloud  of  flies  in  the  an,  that  looks  black,  and  is  formed,  as 
they  march  out,  into  ieeming  Cquadrons  and  battalions,  like 
ah  army.  They  follow  clofe  their  leader,  who  is  much  larger 
than  the  reft,  and  whole  wings  are  much  fhortcr,  and  who  is 
of  a  reddifh  colour.  When  they  lofe  their  leader,  they  become 
vagabonds,  and  this  is  a  certain  loCs  to  the  proprietor.  When, 
the  Cwarm  are  got  out,  they  uCually  affemble  together,  and 
lodge  upon  fome  Chady  branch  ;  and,  being  there  clofely  knit, 
it  is  then  proper  to  hive  them,  left  they  fhould  deCert ;  for, 
(hould  they  ftand  long,  till  the  fun  Chines  upon  them,  they  wili 
then  feparate  and  fly  away.  When  they  are  hived,  it  is  pro- 
per to  fet  them  in  the  fhade,  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which 
might  melt  their  new  Wax. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obfetvedj  that  the  bees  wax,  for  three  years 
together,  is  very  plentifully  productive  in  breeding  of  the 
bees,  and  that  the  age  of  the  honeycomb  is  very  eafy  to  be 
known  by  its  colour;  for  the  firft  year  it  is  whitifh,  the  fe- 
cond  it  is  yellow,  and  the  third  brown ;  but,  when  older,  it 
turns  black,  is  barren,  and  without  production,  and  then  the 
bees  ccaCe  to  make  honey,  or  breed  more  Cwarms. 

*  I  have  hives',  Cays  a  gentleman  who  was  a  curious  obfervef 
«  of  theCe  animals,  made  oC  two  pieces,  in  Corm  of  a  barrel, 

*  or  fugar-loaf,  cut  in  the  middle;  Co  that  I  need  not  deftroy 

*  the  bees ;  and  I  take  the  hortey  oC  the  hives  from  year  to 

*  year,  by  lifting  up  one  year  one  part,  and  the  following- 

*  the  other,  according  as  they  are  found  full,  and,  inftead  of 

*  tbofe  that  are  full  of  honey,  I  put  empty  ones.'  It  is  re- 
markable that  bees  delight  much  near  water,  and  watery 
places,  ufing  a  great  deal  of  it  in  aflifting  them  to  make 
honey  *. 

•  Dr.  Warder  confirms  the  fame,  and  direcls  Cmall  trough* 
of  Water,  with  thin  boards  fwimming  therein,  for  the  bees 
to  drink  at,  and  to  prevent  their  drowning. 

It  is  further  bbfervable,  that  amongft  the  bees  there  are  drones, 
which  will  not  go  into  the  fields  at  all ;  or  iC  they  do,  which  is 
but  Crom  noon  till  about  Cour  o'clock,  they  bring  nothing 
home  with  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  eat  the  honey  made 
by  others;  and  the  induCtrious  bees  kill  the  drones  f,  which 
are  much  larger  and  blacker  than  the  others,  and  have  no 
Clings ;  but,  when  you  prefs  their  tails,  there  2ppear  two  Cmall 
horns,  like  tranCparent  fkins,  which  are  yellow  at  the  end.  In 
Poland  and  Mulcovy  the  bees  make  their  hives  in  the  trunks 
of  old  trees,  and  afford  plenty  of  honey,  on  which  the  peafants 
almoft  Cubfift,  without  any  alTiltance,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  ours. 

f  The  drones,  according  to  fome,  are  judged  to  be  ftallione 
to  the  queen-bee,  who  peoples  this  little  commonwealth. 

In  forhe  countries,  where  the  bees  have  not  all  the  year  round 
a  competency  of  agreeable  matter  whereon  to  Ceed,  a  method 
has  been  Cound  to  remove  the  hives,  with  their  inhabitants, 
elfewhere,  and  afterwards  bring  them  back  again.  Accord- 
ing to  the  curious  defcription  of  Egypt  by  MonfieurMailler, 
this  is  done  in  the  following  manner: 

The  inundation  of  the  Nile  rendering  the  countries  very  fer- 
tile, the  inhabitants  Cend  their  bees  annually  into  diftant  coun- 
tries, in  order  to  get  Ciiftenance,  at  a  time  when  they  could 
not  find  any  2t  home,  and  afterwards  bring  them  back.  The 
people  of  Lower  Egypt  obferved  anciently  that  all  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  ripened  fooner  in  upper  Egypt  than  in  their  parts, 
which  made  a  difference  of  above  fix  weeks  between  the  two 
countries  :  hence  they  gave  their  bees  the  advantage.  The 
expedient  which  they  made  ufe  of  then  is  employed  at  prefenti 
About  the  end  oC  October,  all  who  poffeCs  hives  embark  them 
on  the  Nile,  ancf  convey  them  up  that  river,  quite  to  Upper 
Egypt;  they  bbferving  to  arrive  thither  at  the  time  when,  the 
inundation  withdrawing,  the  lands  have  beenfowed^  and  the 
flowers  "begin  to  bud. 

*  The  hives  being  come  to  this  part  of  Egypt^  are  there  placed 

*  pyramidically,  irr  boats  prepared  for  that  purpoCe,  after  be- 
'   ing  marked  and  numbered  by  the  Ceveral  owners  who  Cent 

*  them  there.  In  this  place  ih'e  bees  feed,  in  the  fields,  du- 
4  ring  fome  days.  Afterwards,  when  it  is  fuppofed  that  they 
'  have  got  in  all  the  honey  and"  wax  that  could  be  met  with 
4  within  two  or  three  leagues  round,  their  conductors  convey 
'  them  in  the  Came  boats,  two  or  three  leagues  lower,  and 

*  there  leave  the  laborious  infects  Co  long  time  as  is  neceffary 
'  Cor  them  to  collect  all  the  riches  of  the  fpot  in  queftion.' 
Thus  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  place  of  their  abode,  the 
earth  forwards  its  productions,  and  the  plants  flourifh  in  pro- 
portion.— '  In  fine,  about  the  beginning  of  February,  after 

*  having  travelled  through  the  whole  length  of  Egypt  (gather-' 

*  ing  all  the  rich  produce  of  their  delightful  banksof  the  Nile) 
4  they  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  towards  the  ocean, 
4  whence  they  fet  out,  and  return  to  their  refpective  habita- 

*  tiens  :  for  care  is  taken  to  fet  down  exactly,  in  a  roll,  or 
4  regifter,  every  diftrict  whence  the  hives  Cet  out  in  the  be- 
'  ginning  of  the  feaCon :  their  number,  and  the  names  of  the 
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1  particular  perfons  who  fent  them;  as  likewife  the  mark  or 
'  number  of  the  boats  in  which  they  were  placed,  according 
*  to  their  feveral  habitations.' 

This  feems  to  prove  how  exceedingly  advantageous  it  is  for 
perfons  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  river,  when 
their  fields  are  not  very  abundant  in  flowers,  or  fuflicient  to 
fupport  thefe  animals  during  every  feafon.  I  conceive  that 
bees,  by  taking  a  little  voyage  upon  a  river,  and  enjoying  the 
fpring  of  a  dry  country,  with  the  autumn  of  a  fat,  fhady 
foil,  may  thus  be  fupported  the  year  round.  But,  in  order  to 
do  this,  the  owners  of  hives  muft  live  near  a  navigable  ri- 
ver, otherwife  what  has  been  obferved  would  be  defeated  ; 
and  many  places  have  not  fuch  an  advantage. 
Yet  this  defect  may  be  fupplied  by  land  carriage.  Columella 
informs  us,  that  the  Greeks  conftantly  conveyed  every  year 
bees  from  Achaia  into  Attica;  and  this  becaufe  that,  at  the 
time  when  the  flowers  in  Achaia  are  gone,  thofe  of  Attica  be- 
gan to  blow.  Monfort  relates,  that  the  people  of  the  country 
of  Juliers  ufed  the  fame  practice;  and  that,  at  a  certain  fea- 
fon of  the  year,  they  carried  bees  to  the  foot  of  mountains 
covered  with  thyme,  and  that  of  the  wild  kind.  As  thefe 
inftances,  being  borrowed  from  remote  times,  may  not  have 
their  due  weight,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  that  Mon- 
fieur  Proutaut  makes  his  bees  travel  like  thofe  of  the  Greeks 
of  Achaia.  This  ingenious  artift  has  fet  up  a  manufacture 
for  whitening  wax,  at  Yeuvre-la-Ville,  near  Petivres,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Orleans,  in  France,  and  there  keeps  a  great  num- 
ber of  hives. 

This  fpot  is  one  of  thofe  in  which  flowers  become  fcarce  very 
foon,  and  where  few  are  feen,  after  the  corn  is  ripened.  He 
then  fends  his  bees  into  Beauce,  or  le  Gatimois,  in  cafe  it  has 
rained  in  thofe  parts;  This  is  a  journey  of  about  20  miles. 
But,  if  he  concludes  that  the  bees  could  not  meet,  in  either 
of  thefe  countries,  wherewith  to  employ  themfelves  advan- 
tageoufly,  he  then  has  them  carried  into  Sologne,  about  the 
beginning  of  Auguft,  as  knowing  they  will  there  meet  with 
buck-wheat  in  flower,  which  will  continue  fo  till  about  the 
end  of  September. 

The  land  conveyance  of  thefe  infects  being  far  more  difficult 
than  that  by  water,  the  contrivance  of  Mr.  Proutaut  is,  firft, 
to  examine  thofe  hives,  fome  of  whofe  honey-combs  might 
be  broken  or  feperated,  by  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle,  to  pre- 
vent which  they  are  made  fail  one  to  the  other,  and  againft 
the  partition  of  the  hive,  by  means  of  fmall  flick?,  which 
may  be  difpofed  differently,  as  occafion  will  (hew.     This  be- 
ing done,  every  hive  is  fet  upon  a  packing-cloth,  or  fome- 
thing  like  it,  the  threads  of  which  are  very  wide:  they  then 
turn  up  the  fides  of  this  cloth,  and  lay  them  on  the  outfide  of 
each  hive,  and  tie  them  together  with  a  piece  of.  fmall  pack- 
thread, obferving  to  wind  it  feveral  times  round.     They  af- 
terwards place  in  a  cart,  built  for  that  purpofe,  as  many  hives 
as  it  will  hold.     The  hives  are  fet  two  and  two,  the  whole 
length  of  the  cart.  Over  thefe  others  are  placed,  which  make, 
as  it  were,  a  fecond  lay,  or  bed,  of  hives.     Thefe  muft  be 
always  put  topfy  turvy ;  it  is  for  the  fake  of  their  honey-combs, 
and  to  fix  them  the  better,  that  the  hives  are  difpofed  after 
this  manner ;  for  fuch  as  have  no  honey-combs,  or  very  fmall 
ones,  are  placed  in  their  natural  fituation.     Care  is  taken  in 
this  ftowage,  not  to  let  one  hive  flop  up  another,  it  being  ef- 
fentially  neceflary  for  the  bees  to  have  air;  and  it  is  for  this 
reafon  they  are  wrapped  up  in   a  coarfe  cloth,  the  threads  of 
which  are  wove  very  wide,  in  order  that  the  air  may  have  a 
freepaffage,  and  qualify  the  violent  heat  which  thefe  infects 
raife  in  their  hives,  efpecially  when  they  move  about  very  tu- 
multuoufly,  as  often  happens  in  thefe  carts.     Thofe  ufed  for 
this  purpofe  in  Yevre  hold  from  30  to  48  hives.     As  foon  as 
all  arc  thus  flowed,  the  caravans   fet  out.     If  the  feafon  is 
fultry,  they  travel  only  in  the  night;  but,  in  cool  days,  they 
make  a  proper  advantage  of  them.     You  will  imagine  that 
they  do  not  ride  port:  the  horfes  muft  not  be  permitted  even 
to  trot;  they  are  led  flowly,  and  through  the  fmootheft  roads. 
If  any  hives  are  void  of  honey-combs,  or  have  not  fufficient 
to  fupport  the  bees  during  their  journey,  which  is  more  than 
of  one  day,  they  are  made  to  (lay  in  the  place  where  they 
happen  to  be.     'I  he  fort  of  hives  we  are  fpeaking  of,  are  taken 
out  of  the  cart/are  fet  upon  the  ground,  and,  after  removing 
the  packing- cloth,  an  aperture  is  made  at  the  bottom  of  every 
hive,  by  which  the  bees  ifl'ue  forth,  in  order  to  procure  them- 
felves provifions  abroad.     The  firft  field  they  come  to  ferves 
as  an  inn  to  them.     In  the  evening,  as  foon  as  they  are  all  re- 
turned, the  hives  are  fhut  up,  and  being  placed  again  in  the 
cart  thry  proceed  on  their  journey.     When  the  caravan  is  ar- 
rived at  their  journey's  end,  the  baikets  are  fet  up  and  down 
in  the  gardens,  or  in  fields  adjacent  to  thehoufes  of  different 
ptafants,  who,  for  a  very  fmall  reward,  undertake  to  look  af- 
ter them.     It  is  thus  that,  in  fuch  l'pots  as  are  not  very  abun- 
dant in  flowers,  means  are  found  to  fupply  the  wants  of  bees 
during  the  whole  year. 

Remarks. 

Honey  and  wax,  the  productions  of  thefe  delicate  animals, 
being  commodities  of  »ery  general  ufe  and  benefit  to  man- 
kinJ,  and  affording  divers  branches  of  traffic,  of  rto  incon- 
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fidcrable  extent,  is  the  reafon  of  our  intimating  the  meafurei 
which  have  been  fuggeftcd  for  the  more  than  ordinary  care 
and  nourifhmentof  thefe  active  infects.     It  is  certain  that  the 
methods  beforementioned   have  been   fuccefsfully  practifed; 
and  how  much  farther  the  profitable  care  of  thefe  ufeful  crea- 
tures may  be  carried,  is  not  eafy  to  fay.     It  docs  not  feem 
at  all  irrational  to  conjecture  that  variety  of  melliferous  herbs 
and   flowers   might,  in   many  parts,  be   planted  adjacent  td 
the  reftdence  of  bees,  without  their  being   made   itinerants^ 
which  would,  perhaps,  afford  them  conitant  nourifhment  at. 
all  feafons  of  the  year:  that  is  to  fay,  that  fuch  quantities  of 
fuitable  herbs,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  might,  by  the  means 
of  hot-beds,  be  preferved,  fo  as  to  afford  them  fuftenance  at 
all  times.     And  thefe  meafures,  together  with  well-contrived, 
warm  apiaries,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  might  render  bees  fat 
more  profitable  than  they  have  yet  been. 
The  making  effays  of  this  nature  would  well  become  perfons  of 
leifure,  and  who  are  rurally  well  fituated  for  fuch  experiments. 
The   expence  would  be  inconfiderable  to  people   of  fortune, 
and  the  amufement  not  a  little  engaging  and  delectable  to  thofe 
who  have  a  true  gout  for  the  ftudies  of  nature.     We  are  con- 
vinced, from  inftances  innumerable,  that  art  will  furprifmgly 
aflift  nature,  and  be  productive  of  infinite  variety  of  effects, 
which  were  unknown  to  our  forefathers,  who  had  made  no 
progrefs  in  the  experimental  philofophy,  which  is  the  only 
kind  of  philofophy  that  can  be  of  utility  in  regard  to  traffic. 
We  well  know  the  care  and  tendcrnefs  requifite  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  that  other  important   animal,  the  filk-worm: 
without   the  application   of  art  for  their  breed  and  nourifh- 
ment, we  fhould  not  experience  that  plenty  of  their  eltimable 
and  delightful  productions. 

Honey,  properly  managed,  we  are  fenfible  yields  a  moft  de- 
licate kind  of  liquor.  This  is  much  ufed  in  the  northern 
countries,  where  great  cold  hinders  the  growth  of  the  grape, 
and  production  of  wine;  but  kind  nature  has  bountifully  pro- 
vided them  with  honey,  which  they  make  into  a  fpirituous 
liquor  with  water,  and  efleem  it  as  much,  yea,  fome  prefer 
it  before  wine. 

Mead,  metheglin,  and  hydromel,  are  all  prepared  from  honey, 
which  is  afweet  ju  ice,  exuding  from  the  flowers  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  vegetables,  bitter  as  well  as  fweet,  and  fucked  up 
from  them  by  the  bees,  and  laid  up  in  their  combs.  Honey  ' 
was  formerly  thought  to  have  different  qualities,  according  to 
the  different  plants  and  flowers  it  was  gathered  from;  but  later 
difcoverieshaveproved  thistobe  falfe.  Honey  is  a  natural  foap, 
attenuating,  aperitive,  loofening,  cleanfing,  and  ftimulating, 
of  very  high  elleem  before  the  ufe  of  iugar,  and,  in  feveral 
cafes,  far  exceeds  it,  as  for  a  pectoral,  diuretic,  £%c.  and  nei- 
ther heats,  dries,  nor  conftringes,  till  after  fermentation ;  for, 
before  that,  the  fpirit  is  not  let  at  liberty. 
But  we  muft  confider  thele  three  liquors  as  they  are  after  fer- 
mentation. All  thefe  are  made  with  honey  and  water,  and 
fome  aromatics,  as  cinnamon,  ginger,  nutmegs,  cloves,  &c. 
and  fermented  with  yeft  after  boiling;  the  lait  is  only  honey 
and  water  boiled,  and  barrelled  clofe,  without  fermentation. 
Thefe  are  the  chief  drinks  of  Ruilia,  Mulcovy,  Lithuania, 
and  Tartary ;  and  many  in  Britain  are  wife  enough  not  to  dt- 
fpife  thofe  liquors;  for  what  is  produced  from  the  animal  na- 
ture may  afford  more  kindly  and  lalubrieus  drinks  than  any 
from  the  vegetable. 

Fermented  mead,  having  the  effential  oil  and  falts  of  the 
flowers  from  which  the  honey  is  gathered,  broken,  and  mixed 
with  the  water,  and  reduced  to  a  fubtile,  volatile  fpirit,  be- 
comes of  the  nature  of  wine,  when  it  is  kept  to  a  ri*ht  a»e 
i.  e.  till  it  be  clear,  fine,  and  of  a  pleafdnt,  vinous  taite  ; 
which,  if  rightly  made,  it  mult  be,  confidenng  that  honey  is 
the  moft  effential,  fubtile,  and  fine  parts  or  flowers ;  and 
for  this  reafon,  mead  muft  be  a  very  wholefome  liquor,  be- 
caufe it  is  a  curious  and  chemical  collection  of  the  beft  prin- 
ciples of  aromatic  and  cordial  flowers. 

Mead  muft  alfo  be  an  excellent  nervous  wine,  increafe  the 
animal  fpirits,  and  inflate  the  dehcate  tubes  with  it's  volatile 
and   exalted  parts,  and   fit   them  better  for  vigorous  motion 
and  action;  and,   as  it  affords  plenty  of  nervous  juices  that 
will  fupply  the  nerves  of  involuntary  motion,  itrenothen  the     ' 
heart,  promote  circulation,  and   prove  a  great   cordial     fat" 
beyond  brandy,  aqua  vitae,  or  French  wine;  becaufe,  their 
fpirits  being  dripped  of  their  mucous  phlegm,  and  left  naked 
they  foon  exhale  and  leave  their  phiegm  to  thicken  the  blood 
load  the  veffels,   and   weaken  the  fibres;  but  the   fpirits  of 
mead  and  metheglin,  being  ftill  more  wrapped  up  in  the  oily 
parts,  continue  longer  in  the  body,  invigorate  thcfolids    and 
keep  them  longer  in  play. 

Mead  is  excellent  in  all  languifhings  and  decays  of  nature* 
it  is  a  milk  for  old  people,  a  great  itrengthener  of  the  folids 
of  the  phlegmatic,  an  attenuater  of  the  blood,  an  invieora- 
ter  of  the  loaded  abdominal  veffels,  and  a  powerful  reviver 
cf  the  fpirits  of  melancholy  perfons. — It  is  a  powerful  diure- 
tic, cleanfes  the  kidnies,  urethers,  and  bladder,  of  all  fandy 
mucilaginous,  gravelly,  and  exotic,  tardy  bodies.— As  it  af- 
fords plenty  of  animal  fpirits,  which  invigorate  the  nerVe3 
and  fibres,  they  attenuate,  mix,  and  prepare  the  blood  for 
fecretion  and  excretion;  by  this  property,  and  it's  multitude 
of  effential  falts,  it  fcoars  the  glands  and  lymphatics,  clean'es 

away 
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r.w..y  the  vifciditics  of  the  blood  ;  it  fortifies  the  ftomach,  and 
promotes  digeftion  in  the  bowels,Dy  it's  gently  ftimulating  the 
ftiufcular  fibre:;,  attenuates  the  vifciditics  lodged  in  the  glands, 
:-.m-I  a  fords  a  nervous  juice. 

But  hydromel,  that  is,  honey  and  water  boiled,  and  kept  un- 
fermented,'  with  cinnamon,  ginger,  and  nutmegs,  is  a 
powerful  cleanfer  of  the  lungs,  it  helps  expectoration,  and 
lheaths  the  (harp  prickling  falls  which  tickle  the  tracheal 
elands;  for  that,  not  having  undergone  fermentation,  abound.-; 
with  m.tnyoily  parts  and  falts,  which,  not  being  fo  minute 
and  fubtle  as  in  the  other,  prick  not,  nor  ftirnulate  the  nerves 
and  glands  ;  neither  are  the  oily  parts  fo  grofs  as  to  cloy  and 
load  the  fmall  vefl'els  of  the  lungs,  but  foftcn  and  fmooth 
them,  Chcath  the  fharp  irritating  falts,  and  fmooth  the  in- 
fides  of  the  vellels  with  a  noble  balfamic  litus,  which  defends 
them  from  pungency  and  irritation,  till  they  recover  ftrength 
and  elafticity  ;  Whereby  they  make  oft"  and  propel  any  vilcid 
or  (aline  moiftute,  which  might  fluff,  load,  or  tickle  them. 
Thus  are  honey  and  mead  oi  unfpcakablc  fervice  to  the  dil- 
eafes  of  the  brcaft.  And  alfo  where  the  bowels  are  fluggifh 
and  inactive,  and  do  not  anfwer  ;  or  where  they  are  too  dry 
and  ftift",  and  want  glandular  moifturc  to  expedite  the  pafTage 
of  the  faeces,  mead  is  good,  becaufe  it's  grofs  falts  prick  and 
ftir  up  the  intellincs  to  their  office,  or  it's  grofs  oil  lubricates 
and  foftens  them,  caufes  the  glands  to  give  way  to  the  impulfe 
of  the  circulating  blood,  and  their  excretory  ducts  arc  foften- 
cd  and  widened  ;  hence  a  large  quantity  of  intcftinal  glandu- 
lar juice,  whereby  {tool  is  provoked,  lint  vinous  mead  has 
not  this  effect,  becaufe  the  fermentation  has  fubtilized  it's  oil 
and  falts  fo  much,  that  they  readily  get  through  thefirftpaflages 
into  the  blood,  without  producing  that  effect.  The  (enomali 
1 1.  e.  wine  and  honey  mixed)  of  the  antients,  will  flill  make 
the  wine  more  pectoral ;  that-  is  to  fay,  the  oil  and  vifcid  parts 
of  the  honey  will  obtund  or  fheath  up  the  tartar  of  the  wine, 
fo  as  it  will  not  prick  nor  tickle  the  glands  of  the  throat,  to  ex- 
cite a  troublefomc  cough  ;  the  wine,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
make  the  honey  more  cordial,  ftomachic,  and  of  quicker  di- 
geftion. 

Mead,  and  all  preparations  of  honey,  arc  moft  difagreeable  to 
choleric  conititutions,  becaufe  it  foon  degenerates  into  the 
nature  of  bile,  caufes  terrible  gripes,  bilious  cholics,  and 
not  feldom  death  :  it  is  alfo  hurtful  in  ardent  fevers,  becaufe 
it's  fpirits  will  increafe  the  violent  and  impetuous  motion  of 
the  humours,  and  exafperate  the  difeafe.  It  is  no  lefs  un- 
fuitable  for  hot  Cummer  weather,  becauCe  then  the  folids  are 
lax,  digeftion  flow,  and  it,  lying  on  the  ftomach,  meets 
with  the  biles,  and  turns  into  an  acid,  which  prefently  raifes 
a  violent  cholic  :  fo  that,  as  cyder  is  adapted  for  the  Cummer, 
fo  is  this  Cor  the  winter.  Mead,  drank  bcCore  it  be  fine,  palls 
the  ftomach,  goes  flowly  oft",  caufes  belchings,  flatulency, 
indigeftion,  naufea  and  vomiting,  from  the  vifcidity  it  had 
not  jet  depofited,  wherein  the  contained  air  rarifies,  expands, 
and  caufes  an  explofion  ;  and  thefe  vifcidities,  meeting  with 
the  bile,  cafily  turn  into  the  fame,  and  fo  caufe  bilious  vomit- 
ing, pain  in  the  bowels,  and  loofeneCs  ;  and,  becauCe  it  con- 
tains both  much  fpirit  and  viCcous  parts,  it  eafily  caufes 
drunkennefs,  hard  to  get  oft*. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  is  apparent,  that  all  liquids,  like 
all  folids,  are  not  fuitable  to  every  constitution,  which  alio 
thews  the  folly  of  depending  on  empirics  for  the  preservation 
of-health,  who,   having  no  true  philofophy,  cannot  poflibly 
make  a  true  judgment  of  any  medicine  they  confidently  pre- 
scribe.  And  every  phvfician  may  be  truely  faid  to  be  nothing 
better  than  an  impudent  quack,  who  is  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  fpecific  nature  of  the  drugs,  and  the  mi- 
nerals he  daies  to  adminilter.     Yet  there  are  too  many  who 
lupcrciliouMy  (hut  about  the  town,  pick  people's  pockets  by 
wholefale,  who  neither  know  one  drug  from  another,  when 
they  fee  them  together,  nor  Ckilfully  to  perform  one  procefs 
in  chymiftry.      But,   if  they  have  heard  a  few  lectures,  and 
read  Boerhaave,   upon  thofe  fubjects,  and  got  the  technical 
terms  bv  wrote,  they  dogmatically  prate  away  before  their  ig- 
norant patients  and  others,  and  pafs  for  profound  fellows  : 
when,  if  they  were  catechized  in  the  whole  of  medicinal  phi- 
lofophy, before  thefe  who  are  judges,  their  patients  would  be 
allonifhed,  to  think  that  they  had  tiufted  their  lives   in  the 
hands  of  fuch  pedants  in  phyfic  ;  whofe  knowledge  has  only 
been  flolen  from  the  files  of  apothecaries,  and  whofe  fuccefs 
has  been  owing  to  a  low  and  deteftible  cunning,  rather  than  to 
any  real  merit  in  their  profeflion. 
Bees  wax.    The  wax  is  a  provifion  not  lefs  neceflary  for  the 
bee,  than  the  honey  itfelf :   they  build  their  apartment  with 
it,  and    it  clofes  the  cells  of  the  nymphs,  as  well  as  thofe 
where  the  honev  is  treafured.     When  any  accidents  happen, 
any  fractures  open,  or  whenever  the  fpecies  grow  too  nume- 
rous, they  recur  to  the  wax  ;  and  therefore  are  always  care- 
ful to  provide  a  competent  quantity  in  time.     They  Cearch 
for  it  upon  all  forts  of  trees  and  plants,  but  efpecially  the  roc- 
ket, the  fingle  poppy,  and  generally  all  kinds  of  flowers.  They 
amafs  it  with  their  hair,  with  which  their  whole  body  is  in- 
verted.    It  is  pleafant   to  fee  them  roll  in  the  yellow  duft, 
which  fall  from  the  chives  to  the  bottom  of  the  flowers,  and 
then  return  covered  with  the  fame  grains  ;  but  their  belt  me- 
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thod  of   gathering  the  wax,  efpecially  when   it   ]i   ruM  v 
plentiful,   is  to  carry  away  all  the  little  particles  of  it  wnh 
their  jaws  and  foit-feet,  into  a  focket  or  cavity,  that  opens  at 
their  hinder-feet. 

This  cavity  is  made  to  receive  the  wax,  like  a  fpoon,  and 
the  hair,  which  covers  their  feet,  Cerves  to  keep  the  burden 
fixed  and  fteady,  till  they  return  home.  They  are  Cometimes 
expoCed  to  inconveniencies  in  this  work,  by  the  mot  on  oC  the 
air,  and  the  delicate  texture  of  the  flowers  which  bend  under 
their  feet,  and  hinder  them  from  packing  up  their  booty,  on 
which  occafions  they  fix  themfelves  on  fome  fteady  place, 
where  they  prefs  the  wax  into  a  mafs,  and  wind  it  round  their 
legs,  making  frequent  returns  to  the  flowers  ;  and,  when  they 
have  flocked  themfelves  with  a  fufficient  quantity,  they  im- 
mediately repair  to  their  habitation. 

Two  men  in  the  compafs  of  a  whole  day,  could  not  amafs 
fo  much  as  two  little  balls  of  wax  ;  and  yet  they  are  no  more 
than  the  common  burden  of  a  fingle  bee,  and  the  produce  of 
one  journey.  Thofe  who  are  employed  in  collecting  the  wax 
from  flowers,  are  affiftcd  by  their  companions,  who  attend 
them  at  the  door  oC  the  hive,  eaCc  them  of  their  load  at  their 
arrival,  brufh  their  feet,  and  fhake  out  the  two  balls  of  wax  ; 
upon  which  the  others  return  to  the  fields  to  gather  new  trca- 
Cures,  whilft  thoCe  whodifburdened  them,  convey  their  charge 
to  the  magazine.  However,  there  are  Come  bees,  who,  when 
they  have  brought  their  load  home  have  carried  it  themfelves' 
to  a  lodge,  and  there  delivered  it,  laying  hold  oC  one  end  with 
their  hinder  feet,  and  with  their  middle  feet  Aiding  it  out  of 
the  lavity  that  contained  it. 

Thele  parcels  of  wax  continue  a  few  moments  in  the  lodge, 
till  another  let  of  bees  come,  to  knead  it  with  their  feet,  into 
different  Cheats  laid  upon  one  another. 

This  is  the  unwrought  wax,  which  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  to 
be  the  produce  of  different  flowers,  by  the  variety  of  colours 
which  appear  in  each  Cheet.  When  they  afterwards  come  to 
work  it,  they  knead  in;   they  purify  and  whiten  it, 

and  then  reduce  it  to  a  uniform  colour.  They  urc  this  wax 
with  a  wonderful  frugality  ;  fir  it  is  eafy  to  dbferve,  that  the 
whole  family  is  conducted  with  prudence,  and  all  their  ac- 
tions regulated  by  good  government. 

The  matter  which  conftitutes  this  wax,  is  of  a  certain  bal- 
famic nature,  and  appears  in  very  Cmall  quantities,  upon  the 
CurCace  oC  the  leaves  oC  Come  plants,  where  it  is  infpiffated  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  as  is  manifeft  in  rofemary. 
There  arc  alfo  often  found  in  other  plants  certain  very  minute 
globules,  rifing  from  the  opcnfeminal  tufts  in  the  main  part 
of  the  flower  ;  thefe  can  fcarce  be  collected  by  any  human 
means,  but  I  have  fometimes  found,  Cays  Boerhaave,  upon 
frequently  cohobating  Cpirit  of  wine  upon  rofemary  leaves,  an 
unexpected  and  ungrateful  tafte  or  fmcll  of  wax,  fouling  the 
Cpirit,  which  before  was  good  ;  and,  upon  viewing  theCe 
leaves  with  a  microCcope,  I  thought  I  di ("covered  little  waxy 
rifings  of  thefurface,  and,  upon  handling  them  confiderably, 
I  evidently  found  wax  (ticking  to  my  fingers. 
Bees  wax,  therefore,  appears  to  be  a  certain  fpecies  of  tur- 
pentine, which  the  fat  juices  of  plants,  when  heated  by  the 
fun,  fwcat  out  upon  the  furface,  or  produce  within  the  cavi- 
of  the  flowery  tufts.  This  the  bees  collect,  as  before 
dcfciibed.  It  is  generally  yellow,  and  not  ungrateful  either 
in  tafte  or  fmell  ;  it  becomes  hard  and  almoft  brittle  in  the 
cold,  but  gtows  foft,  and  difiblves  with  heat. 

Of  the  medicinal  ufe  of  Bees  wax. 

The  water,  vinegar,  foetid  fpirit,  and  butter,  from  wax,  di- 
ftilled  by  the  retort. 

Process     I. 

Half  fill  a  glafs  retort  with  fine  wax,  cut  into  pieces  Cmall 
enough  to  enter  the  wide  mouth  thereof;  then  pour  clean 
fand  upon  it,  fo  as  to  fill  the  retort,  which  is  now  to  be  gently 
warmed  till  the  wax  melts,  and/ufficiently  imbibes  and  mixes 
among  the  fand  :  fet  the  retort  in  a  Cand  furnace,  apply  a  re- 
ceiver, and  diftil  with  a  gradual  fire  :  there  uCually  firft  comes 
over  a  little  tartifh  water^-of  a  difagreeable  fetid  odour,  along 
with  a  little  Cpirit-;  when  with  a' gentle  heat  oC  214  degrees 
nothing  more  afcends,  change  the  receiver,  and  raife  the  fire  ; 
by  which  means  there  will  gradually  arife  a  thin  oil  of  a  whitifh 
colour,  and  concrete,  like  butter,  in  the  receiver.  When  this 
ceafes,  apply  a  violent  fire  of  Cuppreflion,  upon  which  the 
whole  body  of  the  wax  will  foon  come  over  into  the  receiver, 
and  there  appear  in  a  folid  form,  like  butter  j  having  loft  the 
hard  brittle  nature  cf  wax,  and  melting  oily.  So  much  fand: 
fhould  be  here  mixed  with  the  wax,  as  to  prevent  it's  explo- 
five  fuelling,  as  would  Otherwife  happen  in  the  boiling. 

The  U  s  E. 
Here  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  wax  is  vo- 
latile, with  a  certain  degree  of  fire  ;  in  which  refpect  there- 
fore, theCe  fubftances  agree  with  camphire,  though  camph;re 
be  much  more  volatile."  Hence  we  fee  alfo  that  wax,  which 
is  wholly  inflammable,  may  exift  in  a  hard  and  almoft  brittle 
form  j  and  when  diffolved  in  hot  water,  then  Corced  through 
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&  linen  ftrainer,  and  poured  into  {hallow,  metalline  moulds,  J 
fa  as  to  form  little  cakes  ;  thefe  being  expofed  to  the  open  air 
and  fun,  and  frequently  fprinlcled  with  pure  water,  the  wax 
is  thus  blanched  or  whitened  ;  and,  though  it  now  alfo  con- 
fumes  in  flame,  yet  it  is  almoft  as  brittle  as  glafs  :  fo  as  to 
feem  a  very  different  thing  from  oil;  Inflammable  vegetable 
oils,  therefore,  may  exilt  under  the  various  forms  of  oil, 
balfam,  rofih,  pitch,  dry  tearsj  wax,  and  butter.  From 
whence  we  may  further  obferve,  that  the  fire  can  make  true 
liquid  oils  from  bodies,  which  appeared  not  tojbe  oils  before. 
And  this  convernon  of  wax  into  butter  is  durable  ;  for  it  does 
not  return  to  hard  wax  again  in  a  very  long  time<  but  con- 
ftantly  remains  a  foft  butter,  even  in  the  greateft  cold.  I  have 
kept  this  butter  of  wax^  fays  Boerhaave,  above  twenty  years, 
in  a  glafs  cylindrical  veffel,  whofe  wide  mouth  was  only  loofe- 
ly  covered  with  paper,  yet  in  all  this  time  it  did  not  return  to 
wax  ;  whereas  the  raoft  liquid  oil  of  turpentine  foon  grows 
thick,  like  thin  turpentine  itfelf*;  fo  that  the  different  effects 
of  fire  upon  the  bare  oily  parts  of  plants  is  furprifing,  conse- 
quently no  certain  rules  can  hence  belaid  down  for  the  action 
of  fire  upon  oils. 

*  Quere.  Whether  the  oil  of  turpentine  being  imbibed  and 
mixed  with  fand  in  the  retort,  as  in  this  cafe  of  the  wax, 
would  not  fo  volatilize  it;  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  coa- 
gulation of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  ?  Does  not  the  fand 
abforj)  that  infpifiating  congealing  quality  we  find  in  the  one 
and  not  in  the  other,  by  not  ufing  fand  ?  Or  will  not  the 
proper  application  of  certain  abforbient  earths,  to  all  vege- 
table, refinous,  or  waxy  bodies,  imbibe  that  internal  fiery 
quality,  which  is  the  cauie  of  coagulation  ;  and  thereby  fo 
volatilize  them,  as  to  render  them  a  durable  butter,  as  in  the 
prefent  cafe  ? 

Camphire,  which  is  a  pure  inflammable  oil,  becomes  cam- 
pbife  again,  and  riot  a  liquid  oil,  after  being  raifed  by  the 
fire.  The  butter  of  wax,  thus  prepared,  affords  an  extreme- 
ly foft  anodyne  unguent,  agreeable  to  the  nerves,  highly emol- 
lieot  and  relaxing,  and,  when  rubbed  upon  the  parts,  proves 
ferviceable  in  contractions  of  the  limbs,  and  fuccefsfully  pre- 
ferves  thefkin  from  roughnefs,  drynefs,  arid  cracking  in  the 
cold,  or  the  winter:  it  alio  proves  excellent  in  the  fllarp  pains 
of  the  hemorrhoids. 

The  butter  of  wax  turned  into  a  liquid   oil,  upon  repeated 
inftillation  by  the  retort* 

Process    II. 

Melt  the  butter  of  wax  over  a  gentle  fire  to  a  liquid  oil^  then 
pour  it  through  a  funnel,  firft  well  heated,  into  a  glafs-retort 
alfo  well  heated  before-hand,  fo  as  to  half  fill  the  retort, 
with  care  to  prevent  any  of  the  butter  from  fticking  to  the 
neck  thereof,  becaufe  in  that  cafe  the  grofs  matter  would  fall 
into  the  receiver,  which  fhould  here  be  avoided.  Set  the  re- 
tort in  a  fand  furnace,  lute  on  a  clean  receiver,  and  diftil 
cauiiouflv,  managing  the  fire  fo,  that  one  drop  may  follow 
another  at  the  diltance  of  fix  feconds  ;  when  nothing  more 
comes  over  with  this  degree  of  heat,  raife  the  fire,  and  diftil 
as  before,  and  continue  in  this  manner  increafing  the  fire  with 
the  fame  caution,  fo  long  as  any  butter  remains  in  the  retort  ; 
ahd  by  this  means  all  the  butter  will  come  over,  fcarce  leaving 
any  Fseces  behind  ;  and  a  thickifhoil,  not  much  diminifhed  in 
quantity,  be  found  inftead  of  butter  in  the  receiver.  If  this 
oil  of  wax  be  again  dillillcd  in  like  mnnner,  it  always  be- 
comes more  liquid,  fofr,  tranfparenr,  and  thin,  fo  as  at  length 
to  refemble  a  fubrile,  limpid  oil  :  and,  the  oftener  the  diftilla- 
tion  is  repeated,  the  more  mild  and  gentle,  yet  the  more  pe- 
netrating, the  oil  becomes. 

The     U  s  e. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  action  of  the  fire  more  and  more 
attenuates  certain  oily  bodies  of  plants,  yet  without  render- 
ing them  acrimonious,  but  on  the  contrary  always  milder, 
though  at  the  fame  lime  more  penetrating  ;  for  this  laft  oil 
of  wax  is  an  incomparable  remedy  for  the  difeaies  ot  the  ner- 
vous papilla;  in  the  external  (kin,  and  has  fcarce  it's  equal  in 
curing  chapt  lips  in  the  winter,  chapt  nipples  in  the  women 
who  give  fuck,  and  in  the  cracking  of  the  fkin  of  the  hands 
and  fingers,  being  fometimes  gently  anointed  therewith. 
]r  is  alfo  ferviceable  in  JifcufJingcold  tumours,  arifing  on  the 
face  or  fingers  in  the  winter  ;  and  curing  contracted  tendons, 
and  the  rigidity  of  the  limbs  thence  arifing  ;  being  ufed  along 
i  fomentations,  and  motion  ;  for  it  has  a  fingular 
virtue  in  thus  tcftoring  flexibility  to  the  parts:  being  frequent- 
ly rubbed  upon  the  abdomen,  it  prevents  coflivenefs  ;  and  is 
therefore  excellent  in  effect  ually  curing  the  difeafes  of  children. 

A  further  ufe  of  thefe  kinds  of  oils. 

After  the  chymiffs  had  juflly  fhewn  the  phyficians  the  fpirit 
ing  in  effential  oils,  contained  in  a  fmall  volume,  all  the 
particular  virtues  of  the  plant,  phyficians  prudently  reflected 
that  from  thence  they  had  an  excellent  inftrument  in  their  art, 
but  that  the  unctuous  tenacity  of  the  oil  ftill  prevented,  in 
many  cafes,  it's   being  ufed  with  fafcty,  becaufe  thefe  oils 


being  extremely  fharp,  and  by  their  tenacity  remaining  fixed 
to  one  part,  occafioned  inflammations.  Wherefore  they 
began  to  think  of  a  method  of  rendering  thefe  oil-  mifcible 
with  water,  and  uniformly  conveying  their  entire  virtues  to 
the  places  intended,  and  this  they  found  might  be  effected  by 
the  means  of  fugar. 

Grind  therefore  an  ounce  of  dry  loaf-fugar  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  in  a  glafs  mortar,  with  a  glafs  peft le,  and  by  de- 
grees add  thereto  a  drachm  of  any  effential  oil,  or  half  a 
drachm,  if  the  oil  be  very  tenacious,  and  continue  rubbing 
them  together,  till  the  oil  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  fugar.  The  oil  in  this  operation  ufually  diffufing  a  fra- 
grancy,  it  fhould  be  performed  quick.  Thus  fugar,  which 
is  a  pure  foap,  or  a  true  effential  oily  fait,  divides  the  glu- 
tinous tenacity  of  the  oil,  interpofes  itfelf  betwixt  the  prin- 
ciples thereof,  unites  them  clofely  together,  and  makes  an 
extemporaneous  foap  j  which  may  thus  be  commodioufly  di- 
luted with  water  for  medicinal  ufes  :  for  though  this  mixture 
is  not  fo  perfect:  as  in  an  actual  foar;,  or  true  effential  fait, 
yet  it  fufflces  for  ufe  :  nor  is  there  reafon  to  apprehend  any 
inconvenience  from  the  fugar  in  this  preparation  ;  for  fugar  is 
unjuftly  faid  to  be  unwholefome,  as  there  are  no  proofs  extant 
thereof. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  wonderful  fait  that  perfectly  mixes 
with  water,  and  ferments  therewith  into  wine ;  and  yet  what  is 
again  furprifing,  it  appears  oleaginous,  and  perfectly  inflam- 
mable in  the  fire  ;  whence  it  is  known  to  confift  of  oil  and 
fait. 

If  thefe  elaeofaccharums  be  well  prepared,  dried,  and  put  in- 
to clean  glaffes,  exactly  clofed  with  glafs  ftoppels,  they  may 
long  be  preferved  perfect ;  and,  in  this  manner,  very  effec- 
tual medicines  might  be  commodioufly  carried  from  place  to 
place,  and  be  directly  ufed  on  journies,  by  adding  a  little  of 
the  elaeofaccharum  to  a  glafs  of  wine.  By  this  method,  there- 
fore, phyficians,  if  acquainted  with  practical  chymiftry,  may 
prepare  an  excellent  medicine,  rich  in  virtues  ;  for  if  the 
eljeofaccharum  of  mint  be  diffolved  in  diftilled  mint  water, 
then  ftrengthned  with  the  addition  of  the  fpirit  of  mint,  and 
the  mixture  fweetened  with  the  fyrup  of  the  fame  plant,  the 
whole  virtue  of  mint  may  thus  be  obtained. — In  like  manner 
the  before  defcribed  oil  of  wax  may  by  the  means  of  fugar  be 
made  an  elaeofaccharum,  which,  if  properly  applied,  may  be 
taken  internally  with  fuccefs. 

Herice  appears  the  faponaceous  property  of  fugar,  which  fits 
it  for  breaking  and  dividing  the  bodies  of  oils,  as  if  they 
were  in  a  manner  fermented  with  fugar ;  and  at  the  fame, 
time  it  does  notdiminifh,  but  rather  improves,  the  particular 
virtues  of  thefe  oils.  The  antients,  therefore,  who  were  un- 
acquainted with  fugar,  mixed  oils  with  honey  for  the  like 
purpofe.  Arid  hence  we  learn  the  virtue  of  fugar  in  the 
body,  where,  being  diluted  with  the  natural  juices,  it  affords 
a  faponaceous  lixivium  ;  which,  by  the  force  of  circulation, 
diffolves  unctuous  and  vifcous  matters  ;  whence  it  does  not 
generate  but  diffolve  phlegm,  nor  increafe  the  bile,  nor  turn 
into  it,  but  opens,  thins,  and  divides  it  ;  though,  by  diffolving 
the  oils  too  much,  it  may  occafion  leannefs,  as  by  attenuating 
too  much  it  produces  a  weaknefs  and  relaxation  of  the  parts, 
and  is  therefore  often  found  hurtful  in  the  rickets,  and  the 
fcurvy. 

Having  fhewn  the  medical  ufe  of  bees-wax,  by  way  of  chy- 
mical  analyfis,  we  fhall  fhew  it's  utility  in  other  refpects. 


Of  the  ufe  of  bees-wax  in  the  folidbody. 

There  is  a  very  confiderable  traffic  in  the  yellow  and  white 
Wax.  The  firft  fort  is  made  from  the  preffing  of  the  honey- 
comb over  a  fire,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water ;  and, 
when  all  is  diffolved,  they  ftrain  it  through  a  cloth ;  this  done, 
they  melt  it,  and  feu  in  off  the  drofs  and  froth,  and  afterwards 
caft  it  into  cakes. 

In  the  refining  of  wax,  fome  perfons  ufe  Roman,  or  fome  other 
vitriol,  but  the  belt  method  feems  to  be  by  well  melting. 
That  which  we  call  wax,  is,  in  it's  natural  ftate,  the  honey- 
comb, which  contains  the  honey  in  the  hive.  Poland,  Bar- 
bary,  Bretagne,  and  feveral  parts  of  France,  furnifh  a  great- 
deal  Of  yellow  wax  ;  but  that  of  Dantzick,  Bretagne,  and 
Champagne,  is  reckoned  the  beft  ;  but  it  is  of  little  confe- 
quence  from  what  place  it  comes,  provided  it  be  pure  and  of 
a  good  kind. 

In  the  choice  thereof,  that  is  the  beft  which  is  of  a  high 
yellow  colour,  a  good  fmell,  eafy  to  break,  and  does  not 
itick  to  the  teeth ;  and  take  care  that  it  be  the  fame  inwardly  as 
outwardly  :  and,  when  in  large  cakes,  as  that  from  Dantzick, 
obferve  that  there  be  no  water,  ftones,  or  earth  in  the  middle, 
or  that  it  be  not  mixed  with  rofin,  white  frankincenfe,  or 
pitch,  or  coloured  with  turmeric  or  roucou. 
The  ufe  of  yellow  wax  is  confiderable  for  feveral  forts  of 
works  •,  as  tapers,  candies,  flambeaux,  images,  anatomical 
and  other  curious  works,  fealing-wax,  &c  Befides  it's  be- 
fore-mentioned ufe  in  medicine,  it  is  likewife  ufed  by  way  of 
giving  a  body  to  unguents  and  plaifters. 
We  meet  with,  befides  this,  in  the  hives,  a  kind  of  red  wax, 
called  virgin  wax,  or  propolis,  which  is  that  the  bees  ufe  to 
Itop  up  the  chinks  or  holes  of  the  hives,  to  hinder  the  cold 
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air  from  entring.  And  therefore,  the  more  cracks  or  holes 
there  are  about  a  hive,  the  more  propolis  will  be  found  there. 
This  was  ance  much  ufed,  but,  at  prefent,  is  hardly  known 
in  the  fhops,  though  it  has  been  found  very  good  in  nervous 
cafes. 

The  white  wax  is  made  out  of  the  yellow,  cut  by  a  certain 
en»ine  into  fmall  flakes,  and  then  bleached  in  the  fun,  by 
which  it  will  become  very  white.  See  the  article  WAx. 
It  is  then  caft  into  round  cakes,  fome  thicker,  fomc  thinner. 
That  is  the  beft  which  finells  well,  and  chews  hard,  not 
mixed  with  fheep's  fuet,  and  is  withal  of  a  clear  colour,  with- 
out any  caft  of  yellownefs.  The  laft,  and  mod  proper  to 
turn  white,  is  the  yellow  wax  of  Brctagne,  which  when 
it  is  well  made,  as  that  ufually  is  of  Chateau  Gontierj  eight 
leagues  from  Angiers,  which  paffes  for  the  befl  fort  in  France, 
will  be  pure,  white,  clear,  tranfparent,  in  thick  cakes,  that 
when  broken  betwixt  the  teeth,  does  not  Hick,  neither  has 
any  ill  tafte  or  fecnt. 

It  is  with  this  fine  wax  the  fincft  works  are  made.  And  we 
reckon,  after  the  Chateau  Gontier  wax,  the  fecond  fort,  that 
of  Angicrs  ;  the  third  fort  that  of  Mons  ;  the  fourth  that  of 
Holland,  which  is  generally  brought  in  great  cakes  of  four  or 
five  hundred  weight ;  and  the  firft  fort  is  that  we  call  the 
Dutch  wax  royal  ;  the  fifth  is  that  of  Amboife  ;  the  fixth  of 
Chaumont,  near  Troycs  ;  the  feventh,  and  the  worft,  is  that 
of  Rouen,  becaufe  of  the  great  addition  of  fuet  they  put  in, 
and  it  is  better  or  worfe,  according  to  the  quantity  of  fuet 
■wherewith  it  is  mix  d. 

At  Montpelier  in  France,  they  are  reckoned  to  have  one  of 
the  beft  manufactures  for  the  blanching  of  wax  in  Europe  ; 
the  manner  and  procefs  of  which  is  as  follows. 
Firft,  they  melt  the  wax  in  a  large  copper  cauldron,  then 
they  have  ready  a  mold  or  form  of  wood,  of  the  figure  of  a 
fu^ar-loaf,  or  the  block  of  a  fteeple  crowned  hat,  which  ha- 
ving befmearcd  over  with  flime  of  fnails,  they  dip  into  the 
wax  thus  melted.  This  takes  up  a  fkin  or  film  of  wax,  as 
can  lies  upon  dipping  do. 

This  they  fmooth  with  their  hands,  and  dip  in  water,  and 
when  it  is  cold  take  it  off  the  form,  from  which,  by  rcafon 
r>f  the  anointing  the  form  with  the  before-mentioned  muci- 
lage, it  will  readily  flip  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  long  crucible. 
Thefe  cones  (fo  let  me  call  them)  are  fet  in  a  garden  in  ranks, 
finely  one  by  one,  fupportcd  with  canes  or  reeds,  croffingone 
another  in  this  fafhion. 
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Round  about  they   fet   pots  with  water,  wherewith  they 
fprinklc  the  wax  often,  to  keep  it  from  melting.     In  fummer 
time    when  the  fun  lies  hot  upon  it,  they  fprinkle  it  fix  or 
feven  times  a  day,  otherwife  but  three  or  four  times.     In 
fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  the  upper  end  of  thefe  cones  will 
grow  white,  and  then  they  turn  them  to  whiten  the  other 
end.     In  a  month's  time,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
weather,  they  will  become  white  all  over. 
/Then  they  melt  the  wax  again  in  earthen  pans  likemetae,  or 
fcuttles,  and  run  it  fo  melted,  through  the  neb  of  a  tin-pot, 
into  water  j  and,  as  it  runs  down  into  the  water,  a  man  either 
breaks   it  with  his  hand   into  grains,  or  works  it  into  round 
figures,  like  fpiral  wreaths,  or  corollae,  and  thefe  they  expofe 
attain  to  the  weather,  in  the  garden,  and  ordsr  as  before,  till 
they  become  purely  white,  and  then  melt  into  large  pieces  to 
fell.     The  mucilage  wherewith  they  befmear' the  forms,  is 
made  of  fnails  taken  alive,  fhells  and  all,  and  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  till  they  become  a  perfeft  pap,  or  vifcous. 
The  form,  once  befmeared  well  over  with  this  pap,  will  laft 
dipping  many  times.     Wax  whitened  is  alfo  twice  as  dear  as 
yellow  wax.     Yellow  wax  is  folutive,  and  ufed  where  there 
is  an  inflammation,  and  the  fore  not  ripe ;  white   wax,  on 
the  contrary,  is  very  aftringent.     They  fay,  Montpelier  is  a 
place  proper  for  whitening  of  wax  ;  and  that  the  fame  work- 
men, coming  over  into  England,  found  the  air  of  a  different 
temperature,  and  not  fo  convenient  for  this  trade. 

Remarks. 

To  what  has  been  faid  under  the  article  Bees,  the  following 
further  obfervations  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  many. 
The  due  care  and  culture  of  bees,  affording  both  profit  and 
delight,  have  always  been  an  agreeable  and  ufeful  employ- 
ment for  the  rural  life.  The  ancients  induftrioufly  cultivated 
thefe  animals  for  the  fake  of  their  honey,  which,  among  them, 
was  in  as  high  efteem  as  fugar  is  at  prefent  among  the  Euro- 
peans and  Americans.  Although,  fince  fugar  has  been  fo 
univerfally  fubftituted  in  the  ftead  of  honey,  the  latter  has 
.been  in  lefs  general  eftimation,  yet  that  does  no  way  depre- 
ciate from  it's  natural  excellency  and  cordiality  to  the  human 
nature.  As  much  as  the  animal  nature  may  in  dignity  furpafs 
the  vegetable,  to  the  like  degree,  perhaps,  may  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  one  furpafs  thofe  of  the  other,  more  efpecial- 
1Y  in  a  matter  which  is  allowed  to  be  the  very  quinteffence  of 
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the  vegetable,  without  participating  of  it's  excrementitious 
qualities :  and  the  degree  of  animal  coition  given  to  honey 
and  wax,  feems  the  more  naturally  to  prepare  them  for  the 
human  fpecies  than  is  in  the  power  of  any  vegetable  to  do, 
for  want  of  that  warmth  and  motion  connatural  to  the  ani- 
mal beyond  the  vegetable. 

But,  was  not  this  the  cafe  with  refpect  to  the  fpecics  of  vinous 
and  fpirituous  liquors  which  thefe  infects  afford,  yet  their  wax 
makes  fo  general  an  article  of  traffic,  and,  as  we  have  feen, 
is  productive  of  feveral  good  medicaments,  that  the  bees  have 
a  claim  as  much,  at  prefent,  to  our  regard  on  that  account, 
as  they  had  to  that  of  the  ancients  for  the  fake  of  their  honey 
chiefly. 

It  is  not  in  towns,  but  in  the  country,  bees  are  trained  up. 
Two  clafles  of  people  concern  thcmfelves  in  the  culture  ;  the 
country  people  for  profit,  others  for  agreeable  rural  amufe- 
ment. 

The  former,  engaged  in  providing  for  their  daily  fubfiftence 
in  other  fhapes,  can  beflow  but  a  few  ftolen  moments  on  their 
hives,  and,  therefore,  can  neither  benefit  thcmfelves  or  their 
country  thereby,  to  the  degree  thofe  infects  will  admit  of. 
The  other  clafs,  whom  aneafier  fortune,  a  fuperior  education 
and  difcemment,  would  render  capable  greatly  to  advance 
an  art,  which,  at  this  time,  makes  no  inconsiderable  branch 
of  commerce,  have  not  curiofity  enough  to  fatisfy  themfelves 
to  what  degree  of  perfection  and  profit  thefe  animals  might 
be  brought. 

The  culture  and  multiplication  of  bees  depend  chiefly  on  a 
knowledge  of  their  wants,  which  cannot  be  known,  unlefs  we 
are  exactly  acquainted  with  their  method  of  living,  their 
temperature,  their  nutriment,  the  dangers  to  which  they  are 
expofed,  the  moft  favourable  fituation  they  may  be  placed  in, 
the  produdtions  of  flowers  and  vegetables  fuitable  to  them, 
and  how  to  fcreen  and  flicker  them  from  thofe  inclemencies 
of  weather,  as  well  as  other  animals  who  are  deftructive  of 
their  tender  natures,  &c. 

The  ancients  have  amufed  us  with  fo  many  delufions  and  fa- 
bulous hiftories  of  their  bees,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  pre- 
judices which  arife  from  thefe  falfe  rcprcfentations,  have  re- 
tarded the  progrefs  which  might  otherwife  have  been  made  in 
the  training  them  up. 

To  reinforce  this  beneficial  art,  and  to  render  it  capable  of 
the  higheft  perfection,  it  was  neceflary  that  fome  body  fhould 
make  bees  their  ftudy,  and  not  content  themfelves,  as  the 
ancients  have  done,  with  poetical,  fictitious  descriptions  only 
of  them.  This  has  been  done ;  and  we  are  indebted  for  it  to 
Swammerdam,  Maraldy,  and  Reaumur.  The  two  former, 
indeed,  though  very  curious  in  many  of  their  obfervations, 
have  not,  like  the  latter,  the  trueexperimentalift  in  pl.ilolb- 
phy,  tjiven  us  rules  for  the  training  them  up  to  the  advantage 
they  may  be.  Nor  are  the  labours  of  Reaumur  level  to  the 
capacities  of  thofe  who  are  the  moft  likely  to  improve  the  arc 
to  any  confiderable  degree. 

Tocompenfate  for  this,  an  anonymous  writer  has  obliged  the 
public  with  a  tract,  which  he  calls  the  The  Natural  Hiftory 
of  the  Bees  ;  wherein  the  ingenious  author  has,  from  the  fen- 
tiinents  of  the  learned  Reaumur,  and  others,  handled  the 
fubjedt  with  no  lefs  judgment  than  elegancy,  by  way  of 
convertible  entertainment. 

And  if  our  country  gentlemen,  in  their  retirement,  would 
divert  themfelves  with  making  further  improvements  upon 
the  induflry  of  thefe  fagacious  creatures,  they  would  not 
only  profit  the  trade  of  their  country  in  general,  in  the  arti- 
cles of  honey  and  wax,  but  might  reap  confiderable  advan- 
tage by  their  very  amufements. 

The  ftudies  of  nature,  and  in  what  manner  art  may  be  ap- 
plied to  aid  and  aflift  her,  is  the  great  fource  of  all  difcoveries 
for  the  benefit  of  trade.  It  is,  therefore,  fubmitted  whether 
apiaries  may  not  be  improveable  from  fomething  of  the  fol- 
lowing principles : 

1.  From  the  due  application  of  hot-houfes,  fo  contrived  to 
let  in  the  dews  at  certain  times,  for  the  production,  at  all  fea- 
fons  of  the  year,  of  fuch  flowers  and  plants  as  may  afford  pro- 
per matter  for  honey  and  wax,  and  protect  thefe  infects  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  as  well  as  from  other  animals 
which  are  their  deftroyers. 

2.  Whether,  by  fuch-like  means,  bees  might  not  be  made  to 
produce  both  honey  and  wax-of  fuperior  qualities  to  the  ordi- 
nary? by  extracting  their  materials  from  certain  flowers  and 
vegetables,  which  might,  at  the  fame  time,  adminifter  fome 
peculiar  medicinal  virtues,  adapted  to  the  cure  and  prefer- 
vation  of  the  human  nature  ? 

3.  Whether  common  turf,  in  well  contrived  air-furnaces, 
mi<»ht  not  be  ufed  as  fuel,  to  keep  fuch-like  hot-houfes  com- 
petently warm  for  thefe  purpofes  ? 

4.  Wheter  water  may  not,  at  a  fmall  expence,  be  artificially 
applied,likerain,inveficulae,  upon  thofe  flowers  or  vegetables? 

5.  Whether,  upon  the  whole,  heat  and  moifture  may  not  be 
fo  applied,  under  cover,  in  places  built  like  barns,  &c.  at  the 
leaft  expence  that  may  be,  fo  as  to  render  bees  confiderably 
more  profitable  to  the  proprietors  and  the  nation  than  they 
have  yet  ever  been  ? 

6.  Whether  helps  of  this  kind,  fuperadded  to  all  the  ordinary 
ones  which  are  praCtifed,  or  have  been  fuggefted  bythe  curious, 
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■♦nay  not  contribute  to  the  further  improvement  of  the  pro- 
duction of  thofe  infects  ? 
BEECH-TREE,  a  foreft-tree.  It  is  very  thick,  and  full  of 
branches.  It  grows  admirably  well  in  heavy  lands,  on  moun- 
tains, and  even  in  a  ftonv  or  rocky  foil.  It  has  leaves  fome- 
what  refembling  thofe  of  the  horfe-bean  ;  the  male  flowers 
grow  together  in  around  bunch,  and  are  produced,  at  remote 
diftances  from  the  fruit,  on  the  fame  tree.  The  fruit  which 
is  called  mart,  confifts  of  two  triangular  nuts,  which  are  in- 
■clofed  in  a  rough  hairy  rind,  divided  into  four  parts. 
B<  fides  the  common  fort,  there  are  two  others,  the  one  with 
yellow  flriped  leaves,  and  the  other  with  white  ftriped  leaves  ; 
but  thefe  are  only  accidental  varieties,  which  produce  no  real 
difference  of  fpecies.  Planters,  indeed,  would  diftinguifh  two 
or  three  forts,  one  of  which  they  call  the  mountain  beech, 
which,  they  fay,  affords  a  much  whiter  timber  than  the  other, 
which  they  call  wild  beech.  But  Mr.  Miller  is  of  opinion 
that  the  difference  of  the  colour  of  the  wood  is  occafioned  by 
the  places  where  the  trees  grow,  which  is  often  the  cafe  with 
moft  other  forts  of  timber. 

This  tree  is  is  propagated  by  faving  the  malt  any  time  from 
October  to  February,  obferving  only  to  fecure  the  feeds  from 
vermin  when  early  fowed,  which,  if  carefully  done,  the  fooner 
they  are  fown  the  better,  after  they  are  full  ripe.  A  fmall 
fpot  of  ground  is  fufficient  for  raifing  a  great  number  of  thefe 
trees  from  feed  ;  but  you  muft  be  very  careful  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds  ;  and,  if  the  plants  come  up  very  thick,  you 
muft  not  fail  to  draw  out  the  ftrongeft  of  them  the  autumn 
following,  that  thofe  left  may  have  room  to  grow  :  fo  that, 
if  you  hufband  a  feed-bed  carefully,  it  will  afford  a  three 
years  draught  of  young  plants,  which  mould  be  planted  in  a 
nurfery;  and,  if  defigned  for  timber-trees,  at  three  feet  diftance 
from  row  to  row,  and  18  inches  afunder  in  the  rows  :  but,  if 
they  are  defigned  for  hedges,  to  which  this  tree  is  very  well 
adapted,  the  diftance  need  not  be  fo  great ;  two  feet  from  row 
to  row,  and  one  foot  in  the  rows,  will  be  fufficient 
In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  two  or  three  years,  obferving 
to  clear  them  from  weeds,  as  alio  to  dig  up  the  ground  between 
the  roots  at  leaft  once  a  year,  that  their  tender  roots  may  the 
better  extend  themfeLves  each  way;  but  you  muft  be  careful 
not  to  cut  or  bruife  their  roots,  which  is  very  injurious  to  all 
young  trees  ;  and  never  to  dig  the  ground  in  fummer,  when 
the  earth  is  hot  and  dry,  which,  by  letting  in  the  rays  of  the 
fun  to  the  root,  is  often  the  deftrucf  ion  of  the  young  trees. 
This  tree  will  grow  to  a  confiderable  height,  though  the  foil 
be  flony  and  barren,  as  alfo  upon  the  declivities  of  hills  and 
chalky  mountains,  where  it  will  refift  the  winds  better  than 
other  trees ;  but  then  the  nurferies  for  the  young  plants  ought 
to  be  upon  the  fame  foil  ;  for,  if  they  are  railed  in  a  good 
foil,  and  a  warm  expofure,  and  afterwards  tranfplanted  into 
a  bleak,  barren  fituation,  they  feldom  thrive  :  the  nurfery, 
therefore,  fhould  be  made  upon  the  fame  foil  where  the  plan- 
tation is  intended. 

This  tree  is  very  proper  to  form  large  hedges,  to  furround 
plantations,  and  large  wildernefs  quarters,  and  may  be  kept 
in  a  regular  figure,  if  fheared  twice  a  year,  efpecially  when 
they  fhoot  ftrong  ;  in  which  cafe,  if  they  are  neglected  but 
a  feafon  or  two,  it  will  be  difficult  to  reduce  them  again. 
The  fhade  of  this  tree  is  very  injurious  to  moft  forts  of  plants 
which  grow  near  it,  but  is  generally  believed  to  be  very  fa- 
lubrious  to  human  bodies.  The  two  forts  with  variegated 
leaves  may  be  propagated  by  budding,  or  grafting  them  upon 
the  common  fort,  obferving  not  to  plant  them  in  a  good  earth, 
which  will  caufe  the  buds,  or  cyons,  to  fhoot  vigoroufly, 
whereby  the  leaves  will  become  plain,  which  often  happens 
to  variegated  plants. 

This  tree  affords  but  two  articles  for  trade,  namely,  it's  tim- 
ber, and  it's  fruit,  or  feed.    The  wood  of  the  beech  is  whitifh, 
hard,  dry,  and  crackles  in  the  fire.    In  France  it  is  commonly 
fold  in  the  forefts  cut  into  boards,  flakes,  and  fhingle,  to  be 
afterwards   ufed    in   making  houfhold  furniture,    and   other 
joiners  works.     The  boards  ought  to  be  from  1 1  to  12  inches 
broad,    13  lines  thick,  and  6,  9,  or  12  feet  long. 
The  beech  timber  is  alfo  fold  in  laths,  which  are  fmall  thin 
boards,  defigned  for  the  drawer  and  trunk-makers. 
They  likewife  make  of  this  wood  ftaves,   faddle-bows,  &c. 
It  is  very  ufeful  for  making  the  keel  and  infide  of  fhips. 
Beech- wood  is  alfo  ufed  in  making  fhovels,  fpoons,  wooden 
fhoes,  and  other  fuch  fmall  wares. 

Of  the  largeft  trunks  of  beech  trees  are  made  forms,  and 
kitchen  tables,  which  are  4,  5,  6,  and  7  inches  thick,  and 
of  different  breadths  and  lengths,  according  as  the  trunks  are 
more  or  lefs  thick  and  long. 

Beech-wood  alfo  makes  good  fuel ;  for  which  reafon  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  it  fold  in  faggots,  in  cords  of  wood,  in 
logs,  &c. 

The  fruit,  or  feed  of  the  beech-tree,  which  is  a  kind  of  nut, 
or  acorn,  called  maft,  contains  a  kind  of  white  and  oily  mar- 
row, or  pulp,  of  a  fwcet  tafle,  and  agreeable  to  eat,  of  which 
they  make  oil,  very  much  efteemed  for  frying,  and  for  fal- 
lads.  This  oil,  which  is  very  common  in  Picardy,  and  thofe 
places  w!icre  there  are  many  beech-trees,  is  extracted  cold  by 
expn  ffion,  after  the  fhcll  of  the  maft  has  been  taken  off,  and 
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the  pith  broke,  or  bruifed.  There  are  fome  countries  where 
hogs  are  fattened  with  beech-mafts,  as  they  arc  with  acorna 
in  other  places. 

The  common  people  in  France  ufe  that  oil  inftead  of  butter  • 
but  moft  of  thofe  who  ufe  a  great  deal  of  it  complain  of  pains 
and  a  heavinefs  in  the  ftomach.   MonfieurDanty  d'Ifnard  has 
prefcribed  a  method  to  prevent  thofe  inconvcnicncics.      One 
muft  pour  the  oil  of  mails,  newly  exprefled,  into  ft  one  pitch- 
ers, very  clofely  fhut,  put  them  into  the  ground   and  leave 
them  there  a  year ;  after  which  time  the  oil  will  have  loft  all 
its  bad  qualities.     Hiftory  of  the  royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  for  the  year  1726. 
BEER,  a  common  and  well-known  liquor,  made  with  malt 
and  hops,  and  ufed  in  thofe  parts  of  Europe  where  vines  will 
not  grow,  and  where  cyder  is  fcarce,  or  little  ufed. 
To  give  the  reader  a  particular  account  of  the  whole  procefs 
of  making  beer  or  ale,  we  fhall  firft  explain  how  the  malt  is 
made,  and  next  how  the  liquor  is  brewed. 
Sir  Robert  Murray  defcribes  the  method  of  making  malt  as 
follows :  take  good  barley,  newly  threfhed ;  put  about  fix  Eng- 
lrfh  quarters  in  a  ftone  trough,  full  of  water,  and  let  it  fteep 
therein  till  the  water  be  of  a  bright  reddifh  colour,  which  will 
be  in  about  three  days,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  moi- 
fture  or  drynefs,  fmallnefs  or  bignefs  of  the  grain,  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air.     In  fummer  malt 
never  makes  well ;  in  winter  it  requires  longer  fteeping  than 
in  fpring  or  autumn.     It  may  be  known  when  it  is  fteeped 
enough  by  other  marks,  befides  the  colour  of  the  water  :  as 
by  the  excefhve  fwelling  of  the  grain,   if  it  be  over-fteeped, 
or  by  too  much  foftnefs;  being,  when  it  is  in  a  right  temper, 
like  the  barley  prepared  to  make  broth  of. 
When  it  is  fufficiently  fteeped,  take  it  out  of  the  trough,  and 
lay  it  on  heaps,  to  let  the  water  drain  from  it ;  then,  after 
two  or  three  hours,  turn  it  over  with  a  fcoop,  and  lay  it  in  a 
new  heap,  about  20  or  24  inches  deep.     This  is  called  the 
coming  heap,  in  the  right  management  whereof  lies  the  prin- 
cipal fkill.     In  this  heap  it  may  lie  40  hours,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  abovementioned  qualities  of  the  grain,  &c. 
before  it  comes  to  the  right  temper  of  malt ;  which,  that  it 
may  do  equally,  is  the  chief  article  wifhed  for. 
While  it  lies  in  this  heap,  it  muft  be  carefully  looked  to  after 
the  firft  15  or  16  hours  ;  for,  about  that  time,  the  grains  be- 
gin to  fhoot  roots ;  which,  when  they  have  equally  and  fully 
done,  the  malt  muft,  within  in  a  hour  after,  be  turned  over 
with  a  fcoop,  otherwife  the  grains  will  begin  to  pour  forth  the 
blade,  or  fpire,  alfo,  which  muft  by  all  means  be  prevented. 
If  all  the  malt  do  not  come  equally,  but  that  which  lies  in  the 
middle,  being  warmeft,  comes  the  fooneft,  you  muft  turn  it 
fo  as  that  the  outmoft  may  be  inmoft,  and  thus  manage  it  till 
it  be  all  alike. 

As  foon  as  the  malt  is  fufficiently  come,  turn  it  over  and  fpread 
it  to  a  depth  not  exceeding  five  or  fix  inches ;  and,  by  that 
time  it  is  all  fpread  out,  begin  and  turn  it  over  and  over  again, 
three  or  four  times  ;  afterwards  turn  it  over  in  like  manner 
once  in  four  or  five  hours,  making  the  heap  deeper  by  de- 
grees ;  and  continue  fo  to  do  for  the  fpace  of  48  hours  at  leaft. 
This  frequent  turning  it  over  cools,  dries,  and  deadens  the 
grain,  vf hereby  it  becomes  mellow,  melts  eafily  in  brewing, 
and  feparates  intirely  from  the-hufk. 

Then  throw*  up  the  malt  into  a  heap  as  high  as  you  can, 
where  let  it  life  till  it  grows  as  hot  as  your  hand  can  endure 
it,  which  ufually  happens  in  about  30  hours  time :  this  per- 
fects the  fweet|nefs  and  mellownefs  of  the  malt. 
After  it  is  fufficiently  heated,  throw  it  about  to  cool,  and  turn 
it  over  again  about  fix  or  eight  hours  after,  and  then  lay  it  on  " 
a  kiln,  with  hair  cloth  or  wire  fpread  under  it,  where,  after 
one  fire,  which  muft  continue  24  hours,  you  muft  give  ano- 
ther fire,  more  flow,  and  afterwards  a  third,  if  it  be  necefTary; 
for,  if  the  malt  be  not  thoroughly  dried,  it  cannot  be  well 
ground,  neither  will  it  diffolve  well  in  the  brewing,  but  the 
ale  or  beer  it  makes  will  be  red,  bitter,  and  unfit  to  keep. 
The  beft  fuel  is  peat  and  turf,  and  next  charcoal.  If  there  be 
not  enough  of  one  kind,  burn  the  beft  firft,  for  that  gives  the 
ftrongeft  impreffion.  Indeed,  the  beft  and  moft  natural  me- 
thod of  drying  it  is  in  the  fun,  in  the  months  of  April  or  May. 
This  yields  the  paleft,  the  moft  wholefome,  and  the  fineft  li- 
quor. However  this  be,  take  care  the  malt  be  not  fmoaked 
in  the  drying.  As  to  the  complexion,  or  colour  of  malt, 
white  is  accounted  the  beft,  becaufe  it  is  the  moft  natural. 
Having  thus  explained  how  the  malt  is  prepared,  we  fhall 
now  proceed  to  give  an  account  how  beer  and  ale  are  brewed. 
A  quantity  of  water,  being  well  boilied,  is  left  to  cool  till  the 
height  of  the  fteam  be  over,  when  fo  much  is  poured  to  a 
quantityof  malt  in  the  mafhing  tubas  makes  itof  a  confiftence 
ftiff  enough  to  be  juft  well  rowed  up;  after  ftanding  thus  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  a  fecond  quantity  of  water  is  added,  and 
rowed  up  as  before.  Laftly,  the  full  quantity  of  water  is 
added,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  liquor  is  intended  to  be 
ftrong  or  weak.  This  part  of  the  operation  is  called  mafhing* 
Tho  whole  now  ftands  two  or  three  hours,  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftrength  of  the  wort,  or  the  difference  of  the 
weather,  and  then  it  is  drawn  off  into  a  receiver,  and  the 
mafhing  repeated  for  a  fecond  wort,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
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he  firft,  Only  the  water  to  be  cooler  than  before,  and  not  to 
land  above  half  the  time. 

fhe  two  worts  are  then  to  be  mixed,  the  intended  quantity! 
if  hops  added,  and  the  liquor,  clofc  covered  up,  gently  boiled 
n  a  copper  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two,  then  let  into  the  re- 
•eivcr  and  the  hops  (trained  from  it  into  the  coolers.  When 
:ool,  the  barm,  or  ycaff,  is  applied,  and  it  is  left  to  work, 
>r  Ferment*  till  it  be  fit  to  tun  up. 

?*or  fmall  beer  there  is  a  third  mafhing,  with  the  water  near 
told,  and  not  left  to  ftand  above  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
o  be  hopped  and  boiled  at  difcretion.  For  double  beer,  or 
ile,  the  two  liquors  refulting  from  the  two  firft  mafhings  muft 
jc  ufed  as  liquor  for  a  third  mafhing  of  frefh  malt. 
;<'or  fine  ale  the  liquor  thus  brewed  is  further  prepared  with 
nolofies. 

!n(rcad  of  yeaft  fome  ufe  Caftile  foap,  others  flour  and  eggs, 
)thers  an  eflential  oil  of  barley,  others  a  quinteflenceof  malt, 
ithers  of  wine,  and  others  of  fal  paraniflus. 
Beer  is  chiefly  diftin°uifhed  from  ale  by  the  quantity  of  hops, 
yvhich  is  greater  in  beer,  and  thereby  renders  the  liquor  bit- 
terer, and  fitter  to  keep. 

rlere  follow  forr.e  extracts  of  the  chief  ftatutes  of  England, 
relating  to  beer. 

[I.  Stat,  i  Will  &  Mar.  flat.  I.  cap.  22.  feet.  1.  Any  perfon 
may  (hip  off,  within  'any  of  the  ufual  and  allowed  ports  by 
law,  and  at  the  common  keys,  and  within  the  ufual  hours  of 
jxeife,  to  be  exported  into  foreign  parts,  in  the  prefence  of  a 
[worn  officer,  to  be  appointed  by  the  farmers,  &c.  of  excife 
within  the  limits  where  the  fame  fhall  be  fhipped,  any  ftrcng 
lie,  ftrongbecr,  cyder,  or  mum,  to  be  fpent  beyond  the  fcai, 
paving  cuftom  for  the  fame  after  the  rate  of  one  (hilling  per 
ton  and  no  other  duty :  fuch  officer  to  certify  the  quantity  fo 
[hipped  off  to  the  commiffioners  and  officers  of  excife  where 
the  entry  thereof  (hall  be  made,  who  are  required  to  make 
allowances,  and  repay  the  excife  of  beer,  ale,  cyder,  or  mum 
fo  exported,  to  the  brewer,  or  maker  thereof,  within  one 
month  after  fuch  exportation,  deducting  three-pence  per  ton 
for  the  charges  of  their  officers. 

III.  Sect.  2.  If  any  perfon  fhall  caufe  or  fuffer  any  liquor,  fo 
(hipped,  to  be  laid  on  land,  or  put  into  anv  other  veflel,  with- 
in England,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  he  (hall  forfeit  the  fame, 
and  50  1.  more  for  every  cafk  lo  unduly  landed,  or  put  on 
board  any  veflel,  the  one  moiety  to  the  king,  &c.  the  other 
to  the  informer.  And  their  majefties  commiffioners  and 
officers  of  the  cuftoms  (hall  charge  every  maftcr  of  any  veflel, 
in  his  victualling-bill,  with  fo  much  beer,  ale,  cyder,  or 
mum,  and  no  more,  fuch  number  of  men  ufed  to  fpend  in 
fuch  voyages,  the  excife  whereof  to  be  recovered  according 
to  the  laws  eftablifhcd. 

IV.  Sect.  3.  The  faid  rate  of  1  s.  per  ton  for  beer,  &c.  (hall 
be  levied  and  paid  under  fuch  rules  and  penalties,  and  in  fuch 
manner  as  by  the  laws  of  tonnage  and  poundage  are  ordained. 

V.  Sect.  4.  No  mum  imported  from  foreign  parts  (hall  have 
any  part  of  the  cuftom,  or  excife,  repaid  upon  exportation. 
VI-  Stat.  11  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  15.  feet.  1.  for  afcertain- 
ing  the  meafures  for  retailing  ale  and  beer.  All  perfons  retail- 
ing ale  or  beer  (hallfell  their  ale  and  beer  by  a  full  ale  quart,  or 
ale-pint,  according  to  the  ftandard  remaining  with  the  cham- 
berlain of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  veflel  made  of  wood,  earth, 
glafs,  horn,  leather,  pewter,  or  other  wholefome  metal,  mark- 
ed from  the  faid  ftandard  in  the  Exchequer,  or  city  of  Lon- 
don, or  fome  other  place  where  a  ftandard  (hall  be  kept  ;  and 
not  in  any  other  veflel  not  marked,  on  forfeiture  of  a  fum 
not  exceeding  4.0  s.  nor  lefs  10  s. 

VII.  Sect.  2.  If  any  inn-keeper,  alehoufe-keeper,  &c.  (hall 
fell  any  ale  or  beer,  in  a  veflel  not  marked,  or  deny  to  give 
the  particular  number  of  quarts,  &c.  in  any  reckoning,  fuch 
inn- keeper,  &c.  fhall  not,  for  non-payment  of  the  reckoning, 
detain  any  of  the  perfon's  things  not  paying  the  fame,  but  be 
left  to  his  action  at  law. 

VIII.  Sect.  3.  The  fub-commiffioners,  or  collectors  of  ex- 
cife, (hall  procure  a  fubftantial  ale-quart  and  ale-pint,  of 
brafs,  according  to  the  Exchequer  ftandard,  to  be  made,  fealed, 
and  certified  from  the  chamberlain's  there,  without  fee,  and 
delivered  to  the  mayor,  or  chief  officer,  in  each  city,  corpo- 
ration, borough,  and  market-town,  within  their  divifions, 
where  there  is  not  one  already;  and,  the  chief  officer  giving 
a  receipt  for  it,  the  fame  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  fucceeding 
officer  :  the  fub  commiffioner,  or  collector,  to  forfeit  for  every 
default  therein  5  1. 

IX.  Sect.  5.  Every  mayor,  or  chief  officer  of  every  city 
borough,  or  market-town,  (hall,  on  requeft,  caufe  all  fuch 
ale-quarts  and  pints,  made  of  wood,  &c.  as  (hall  be  brought 
to  him,  to  be  meafured  and  fixed  with  fuch  ftandard,  and 
marked  with  W.  R.  and  a  crown  ;  which  marks  the  faid 
mayor,  or  chief  officer,  are  to  provide,  and  to  take  not  above 
a  farthing  for  marking  each  meafure.  The  mayor,  or  chief 
officer,  not  doing  his  duty  therein,  to  forfeit  5  1.  and  treble 
charges  to  the  party  grieved. 

X.  Sect.  6.  One  moiety  of  the  penalties  in  this  act  (hall  go 
to  the  poor  of  the  place,  the  other  to  the  profecutor,  to  be  re- 
covered by  the  oath  of  a  credible  witnefs,  before  a  juftice  of 

r  peace,  and  profecution  within  30  days  after  the  offence  com- 
mitted, and  the  juftice  of  peace  to  caufe  levy  the  penalty. 
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XI.  Sect.  7.  Nothing  in  this  act  (hall  extend  to  beer  or  ale 
fold  to  be  fpent  out  of  the  houfe,  if  it  be  meafured  out  by  the 
ftandard. 

XII.  Sect.  8.  Actions  brought  againft  juftices  of  peace,  or 
perfons  employed  by  them,  upon  the  execution  of  this  act, 
(ball  be  laid  in  the  proper  county  only,  to  which  the  general 
iffuc  may  be  pleaded,  &c.  and  upon  a  verJict,  &c.  the  de- 
fendaht  to  recover  treble  coft. 

XIII.  Sect.  9.  Thejuflicerof  peace,  at  their  quarter-feflions, 
are  to  give  this  act  in  charge  to  the  juries. 

XIV.  Sect.  10.  This  act  (hall  not  extend  to  colleges  or  halls 
in  the  univerfities. 

XV.  St;,t.  12  and  13  Will.  III.  cap.  11.  fed.  19.  Nothing 
in  the  act  1 1  Will.  III.  cap  15.  (hill  extend  to  deprive  the 
univerfities  of  their  rights  of  feizing  and  marking  of  meafures 
for  ale  and  beer  within  their  jurifdictions. 

XVI.  Stat.  13  Will.  III.  cap.  5.  feet.  34.  No  common  brewer, 
inn-keeper,  victualler,  or  retailer  of  beer  and  ale,  (hall  ufe 
any  fugar.  honey,  foreign  grains,  Guinea  pepper,  the  liquor 
called  cftcnta  bine,  made  from  malt  and  water  boiled  up,  co- 
culus  Indice,  or  any  unwhokfome  ingredients  in  the  brewino- 
or  making  of  beer  or  ale  ;  or  mix  any  fugar,  &c.  with  any 
beer  or  ale  in  cafks,  after  the  fame  is  cleanfed,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  20  1. 

Mr  Savary  aflerts,  that  beer  is  not  only  made  in  France  with 
barley,  butalfo  with  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  even  with'tares, 
but  never  with  the  latter  alone,  and  thofe  only  with  a  fmall 
quantity.     He  adds,  that  they  mix  hops  with  it  to  give  it  the 
tafte  of  wine,  and  that  it  is  the  flower  of  that  plant  which 
makes-the  beer  heady,  and  proper  to  intoxicate.     But  in  this 
laft  particular  he  is  certainly  miftaken  ;  for  the  hops  »ive  the 
beer  only  a  bitter  tafte,  and  ferve  to  preferve  it;  and  it  is  the 
malt  alone  that  gives  it  ftrength.     As  for  making  beer  with 
any  other  grain  but   barley,   I   do  not   know  what   may  be 
done  in  other  countries,  but,  in  England,  none  is  brewed  but 
from  barley-malt.     There  is,  however,  a  k:nd  of  ale  made 
of  oats,  which,  for  that  reafon,  is  called  oat-ale. 
He  aflerts,  alio,  that  part  only  of  the  grain  to  make  beer  muft 
be  malt,  and  that  the  proportion  ought  to  be  one  fourth  part 
of  malt  to  three-fourths  of  frefh  grain  :  and  that,  when  tares 
are  added,  it  is  to  give  the  beer  a  brifker  tafte.     He  obferves 
further,  that,  after  the  beer  is  brewed,   fome  put  fugar,  cin- 
namon, and  cloves  into  it  ;  and  others  honey  and  fpice,  to 
make  it  either  ftronger  or  more  palatable. 
He  alfo  tells  us,  that,  in  France,   they  make  people  believe 
that  the  Englifh,  in  order  to  give  the  beer  they  brew  in  their 
country  that  ftrength,  which,  in  that  refpedt,  makes  it  pre- 
ferable to  any  other  beer  made  in  Europe,  and  even  to  that  of 
Mons  and  Bremen,  they  throw  into  the  kettle   fome  flefh, 
which  they  caufe  to  be  confumed  in  the  boiling :  but  it  is  very- 
likely  that  the  goodnefs  of  their  beer  is  only  owino-  to  their 
manner  of  brewing  it,  to  the  degree  of  boiling  it,  and  to  the 
ingredients  they  put  into  it,  with  which  all  other  brewers  are 
unacquainted. 

Beer  may  be  brewed  in  all  feafons,  but  that  which  is  brewed 
in  March,  fays  Mr.  Savary,  is  the  moft  excellent,  and  is 
better  for  keeping.  In  England  we  reckon  the  October  beer 
the  beft.  See  Brewing  and  Maltin-g. 
The  trade  of  beer  in  France,  does  not  extend  much  beyond 
that  kingdom  ;  but  they  have  a  very  confiderable  trade  of  it 
at  Paris,  and  in  fome  provinces,  particularly  in  Flemifh  and 
French  Flanders,  and  in  Picardy. 

The  duty  of  exportation  is  paid  in  France  at  the  rate  of  26 
fols  per  ton   of  beer,  and  of  importation  at  the  rate  of  12 
fols  per  barrel ;  and  that  of  England  at  10  fols  the  bottle. 
Thefe  duties  are  regulated  by  the  tariff  of  the  year  1664. 
There  are  other  regulations  by  the  ordonnance  of  j68o, 
which  relating  only  to  themfelves,  'tis  needlefs  to  give  the 
long  detail  of. 
BEGUQUELLA,  a  medicinal  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  % 

fovereign  remedy  for  the  bloody  flux. 
BP1HEN,  a  medicinal  root.  \ 

BEHEN,  a  fruit  from  which  an  oil  is  extracted.  J  See  Ben' 
BEID,  a  plant  which  grows  in  Egypt,  near  the  village  of  Ma- 
tarca.  The  Egyptians  call  it  offar,  whence  is  derived  the 
name  given  to  it's  fruit,  which  is  beidelfar  in  Arabic,  as  the 
bordes  offar,  i.  es  the  egg  offer,  in  Latin  apocynum  :  Mr  Mil- 
ler calls  it  in  Englifh  dog's-hane.  This  plant  (hoots  a  great 
many  roots,  from  which  arife  feveral  branches  and  fuckers, 
each  five  or  fix  feet  high.  It's  leaves,  which  grow  by  pairs, 
are  broad,  very  thick,  and  end  in  an  oval.  Whilft  they  are 
(till  young  and  tender,  there  iflues  from  them  a  kind  of  milk, 
which  curdles,  or  coagulates  by  the  heat.  It's  bloflbms  are 
of  faffron  colour  inclining  to  red  :  they  grow  in  bunches 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  to  which  they  adhere  by  long 
(talks,  and  where  they  form  a  fort  of  crown  turned  towards 
the  earth.  The  bees  gather  wax  and  excellent  honey  from 
thefe  flowers.  The  feed  and  fruit  is  covered  with  a  kind  of 
cotton,  fofter  than  filk,  and  of  which  they  make  matreffes 
and  cuftiions  :  it  is  called  wad.  We  muft  not  forget  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  milk,  or  milky  juice,  which  diftils  from  this 
admirable  plant,  is  proper  to  curry  or  drefs  leather,  and  has 
feveral  properties  and  ufes  in  medicine;  it  ferving  as  a  de- 
pilatory to  make  the  hair  fall  off,  and  to  cure  the  fcurf,  the 

itch, 
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itch,  and  other  final  1  tumours,  which  are  formed  upon  the 
fkin.  The  leaves  boiled  in  water,  or  even  raw,  being  ap- 
plied to  fcrophulous  fwellings,  cure  them  by  tranfpiration. 
There  are  fcen  at  Paris,  in  the  gardens  of  fome  curious  per- 
fons,  feveral  plants  of  beid,  but  of  which  they  could  not 
preferve  the  fpecies  ;  the  feed  growing  and  blowing  there, 
but  without  producing  any  feed  afterwards.  They  have  in 
France  fome  trade  of  the  cotton  of  this  plant ;  but  what  is 
imported  thither  from  the  Levant,  is  not  confiderable,  and 
ferves  for  curiofity  rather  than  for  ufe. 
Mr  Miller  o-ives  us  the  following  account  of  this  plant,  and 
its  feveral  kinds. 

The  leaves  are  produced  oppofite  by  pairs,  upon  the  branches ; 
the  flower  confifts  of  one  leaf  which  is  cut  into  feveral 
fegmentsj  from  its  flower-cup  arifes  the  pointal,  which  is 
fixed  like  a  nail  in  the  back  part  of  the  flower,  and  is  after- 
wards changed  into  a  fruit,  which  is,  for  the  mod  part, 
compofed  of  two  capfules,  or  pods,  which  open  from  the  bafe 
to  the  top,  inclofing  many  feeds,  which  have  a  long  pappous 
down  adhering  to  them;  to  this  may  be  added,  that  the  whole 
plant  abounds  with  a  milky  juice. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  this  plant  cultivated  in  the  curious 
gardens,  fome  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  We  fhall  men- 
tion the  different  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  are  cultivated 
in  the  Englifh  gardens. 

1.  The  upright  broad-leaved  hoary  Syrian  dog's-bane,  with 
purplifh- coloured  flowers. 

2.  The  upright  narrow-leaved  Canada  dog's-bane. 

3.  The  broad-ieaved  upright  Canada  dog's-bane. 

4.  The  American  dog's-bane,  with  tutlan  leaves  and  red 
flowers,  like  the  lily  of  the  valley. 

5.  The  fhrubby  upright  dog's-bane,  with  roundiih  green  leaves 

6.  Theupright  willow-leaved  African  dog's-bane,  with  hairy 
-fruit. 

7.  The  African  creeping  dog's-bane,  with  leaves  like  money- 
wort. 

8.  The  upright  dog's-bane,  with  oblong  leaves  and  fcarlet 
flowers,  called  by  fome  baftard  ipecacuanha. 

o.  The  narrow-leaved  Canada  apocynum,  with  orange-co- 
loured flowers. 

10.'  The  upright  Maryland  dog's-bane,  with  roundiih  leaves, 
and  deep  red  flowers. 

The  firft  of  thefe  dog's-banes  is  a  prodigious  creeper  at  the 
root,  and  will  in  a  fhort  time  overfpread  a  large  compafs  of 
ground,  and  muft  never  be  planted  too  near  other  plants  or 
flowers,  which  would  be  over-run  by  this  plant  and  deftroyed  ; 
but  it  may  have  a  place  in  fome  obfeure  part  of  the  garden  ; 
for  it  is  extremely  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil 
or  fituation.  It  grows  to  be  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  pro- 
duces large  umbels  of  flowers,  which  have  a  ftrong  fweet 
fmell,  but  are  of  a  poifonous  nature ;  as  are  all  the  true 
apocynum,  and  therefore  fhould  not  be  planted  in  the  way  of 
children,  who  may.  receive  damage  by  breaking  any  part  of 
the  plant,  and  letting  the  milky  juice,  with  which  they 
abound,  run  upon  the  tender  part  of  their  flefh,  which  will 
be  apt  to  blifter  it.  Thefe  flowers  are  fometimes  fucceeded 
by  large  oblong  pods,  which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  a 
foft  cottony  fubftance,  that  adheres  to  the  feeds,  and  are  of 
fervicejto  tranfport  them  to  adiftance,  when  ripe.  This  plant 
dies  to  the  root  in  winter,  and  rifes  again  the  fucceeding 
fpring. 

The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  tenth  forts,  are  all  of  them 
very  hardy,  and  may  be  planted  in  the  open  ground,  but 
mufl:  have  a  dry  foil.  All  thefe  produce  large  fine  flowers, 
and  are  propagated  by  parting  their  roots  in  March,  after  the 
cold  weather  is  pall: ;  for  they  feldom  produce  any  ripe  feed 
twith  us. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  forts,  are  tender,  and 
mult  be  preferved  in  pots,  and  houfed  in  winter. 
The  fifth  and  fixth  forts  will  grow  very  fhrubby,  and  fome- 
times to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet,  and  do  produce 
bunches  of  flowers,  which  in  the  fixth  fort  are  of  a  whitifh 
green,  and  in  the  fifth  of  a  worn-out  purple  colour,  but  are 
of  no  great  beauty  or  fmell.  Thefe  are  increafed  by  plant- 
ing cuttings  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  in  pots  of  light 
fandy  earth,  plunging  them  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  {had- 
ing them  from  the  great  heat  of  the  fun,  and  giving  them 
gentle  refrefhings  of  water.  Thefe  muft  have  a  good  green- 
houfe  in  winter,  and  muft  not  have  too  much  water  in  that 
fcafon. 

The  feventh  fort  is  a  climbing  plant,  and  'will  twift  itfelf 
round  a  flake,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet, 
and  in  fummer  will  produce,  from  the  joints,  fmall  umbels  of 
worn-out  purple-coloured  flowers,  which  are  extremely  fweet : 
this  is  propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  fhoots,  which 
do  cafily  take  root,  or  by  parting  the  roots  of  the  old  plants. 
The  eighth  fort  is  the  moft  tender  of  them  all,  and  requires  a 
moderate  Hove  to  preferve  it  in  winter.  This  produces  ex- 
tremely beautiful  orange-coloured  flowers,  which  often  are 
fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds.  This  plant  may  be  increafed,  by 
plantings  cuttings  in  June,  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  but  muft 
have  little  water,  and  be  fecured  from  the  violent  heat  of  the 
fun,  and  cold  in  the  night.  But  the  beft  way  to  propagate 
them,  is  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  a  hot-bed  in  March  j  and, 
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when  the  plants  are  come  up,  prick  them  into  Tmall  peri 
and  plunge  them  into  another  hot-bed,  to  bring  them  for- 
wards !  and  in  June  you  may  begin  to  expofe  them  to  the 
open  air,  at  which  time  they  will  begin  to  flower;  but  it 
will  be  advifeable  to  preferve  one  or  two  of  the  ftrongeil  in 
the  hot-bed,  in  order  to  procure  good  feeds. 
The  ninth  fort  is  tolerably  hardy,  and  only  requires  to  be 
fkreened  from  the  extreme  cold  in  winter,  and  perhaps,  if 
it  were  planted  into  the  full  ground  under  a  warm  wall,  it 
would  do  very  well.  This  plant  produces  beautiful  umbels, 
of  orange-coloured  flowers,  which  continues  moft  part  of  the 
month  of  Augufl,  and  deferves  a  place  in  the  molt  curious 
gardens.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  March,  or 
fowing  the  feeds,  which  in  a  good  feafon  do  ripen  tolerably 
well  with  us. 

BEIGE  SERGE.  It  is  the  name  which  the  people  of  Poitou 
give  to  a  fort  of  ferge,  which  is  black,  grey,  or  tawny :  others 
call  it  fheep-coloured  ferge,  or  natural  ferge  ;  becaufe  the 
wool  with  which  it  was  manufactured,  was  never  dyed,  be- 
ing employed  both  for  the  warp  and  for  the  woof,  fuch  as  it 
came  from  the  fheep.  Beiges  ought  to  be  compofed  of  38 
or  39  reeds  at  leaft,  each  reed  being  of  20  threads. 

BAIRA,  a  principality  of  Portugal,  is  divided  on  the  north 
from  the  province  Entre  Duero  and  Minho ;  it  is  bounded  by 
the  ocean  on  the  weft,  and  by  fome  part  of  Eftremadura  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  another  part  of  that  province,  and  by  the 
Tagus,  or  Taio ;  and  on  the  eaft  it  runs  contiguous  to  the 
Spanifh  Eftremadura,  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 

Aveiro  is  a  confiderable  market-town,  fituate  on  a  bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  creek,  which  is  pretty  large,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
haven  :  in  it  are  made  vaft  quantities  of  fait,  which  are  ex- 
ported, fome  into  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  reft 
into  foreign  countries 

Remarks. 

The  country,  though  not  fo  rich  and  fertile  as  fome  in  this 
kingdom,  or  moft  in  Spain,  is  yet  capable  of  producing  good 
corn,  wine,  and  other  ufeful  commodities,  if  rightly  culti- 
vated. But  a  great  part  of  the  people  of  this  province  are 
fo  exceflively  lazy,  that  they  had  rather  beg,  ftea],  or  do  any 
thing,  than  cultivate  their  land  as  they  ought.— This  is  ow- 
ing to  the  pride  and  oppreflion  of  the  great  ones ;  to  their 
contempt  of  the  lower  people ;  and  to  their  difcouragement 
of  honeft  induftry  among  them,  rather  than  any  natural  pro- 
penfity  they  have  to  idlenefs.  Could  people  of  diftinction  be 
induced  to  encourage,  inftead  of  diflreffing  and  defpifinf 
them,  we  need  not  doubt  but  it  would  prove  more  interefting 
to  themfelves  ;  the  labour  and  traffic  of  the  mafs  of  the  peo- 
ple being  the  only  fource  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the 
nobles  and  gentry.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  cities 
and  noted  towns,  which  are  in  a  pretty  flourifhing  condition, 
and  carry  on  feveral  laudable  manufactures,  though  not  to 
fo  great  an  height,  and  fo  good  profit,  as  they  have  hereto- 
fore ;  which  has  impoverifhed  the  eftates  of  the  gentry,  in 
proportion  as  the  trade  and  manufactures  have  declined ;  all 
which  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  ill  policy,  and  egregious  defects 
of  the  Portuguefe  conftitution  and  government,  which  feems 
calculated  to  enflave  and  impoverifh  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
rather  than  to  incite  them  to  become  induftrious  and  rich  :  to 
which  may  be  added,  that  the  lands  are,  as  it  were,  abfo- 
lutely  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergv  ;  and 
wherever  that  is  the  cafe,  whether  in  Portugal,  or  in  an" 
other  country,  the  majority  of  the  people  will  be  as  poor  and 
beggarly  as  thofe  of  this  province. 

The  country,  'tis  certain,  is  well  fitted  for  inland  produce; 
being   lefs  mountainous  than  fome  towards  the   north,  and 
likewife  better  watered  than  fome  others.      Its  chief  rivers  are 
the  Lomba,  Arda,  Paiva,  Tevora,  Tourones,  and  Coa  ;  alt 
which  fall  into  the  Dureo ;  thofe  of  Zezer,  Ponful,  Aravil, 
and  Elia,  which  empty  themfelves  into  theTaga;  and  the 
Mendego  and  Vouga,  which,  after  taking  in  confiderable 
ftreams,  run  into  the  ocean. 
BELELAIS.     Silk  fluffs  after  the  manner  of  taffeties,  which 
are  manufactured  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.     They  meafure 
forty  cobres  in  length  by  two  in  breadth,  at  the  rate  of  17 
inches  and  ^  per  cobre.    The  Englifh  who  trade  from  Madras 
to  the  Manilles,  carry  thither  great  quantities  of  thofe  ftuffs. 
BELEMNITES,  or  LYNX-STONE,  as  fome  call  it,  in  La- 
tin lapis  lyncis,  or  dadtylus  idaeus,  and  called  by  others  in  En- 
glifh,   the  arrow-head,   or  finger-flone.     It  is  a  long  ftone, 
nearly  of  the  bignefs  of  one's  finger,  fometimes  more,  fome- 
times lefs,  round,  pointed,  or  of  a  pyramidical  figure,  repre- 
fenting  an  arrow.    They  are  of  different  colours,  fome  white, 
fome  grey,  fome  brown :    they  are  generally  imported  from 
Candia,  but  fome  alfo  come  from  the  Alps,  and  from  many 
parts  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.    They  are  found 
even  in  fandy  places  near  Paris.    There  are  two  forts  of  them ; 
the  one,    being  put  into  the  fire,    fends  forth   a  bituminous 
fcent,  the  other  emits  no  fcent  at  all.     The  former  is  pro- 
bably,  fay  fome,  what  the  ancients  called  lyncurius,  which 
they  falfly  imagined  to  be  a  fort  of  fuccinum,  formed  out  of 
the  coagulated  urine  of  the  lynx.      But, 
The  belcmnites  is  really  a  foffil  ftone,  which  refembles  talc 
by   its  weight   and    colour.     Its   exterior  form  has   occa- 

fioned 
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Honed  it  to  be  taken  by  fome  for  the  petrified  tooth  of  an 
animal,  and  its  inward  colour  has  made  others  take  it  for  a 
petrified  horn. 

The  learned  naturalift,  Dr.  Woodward,  gives  us,  at  the  end 
of  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  the  Earth,  the  origin  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  belemnitcs  ;  wherein  he  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  it  is  a  true  foffil,  and  of  a  mineral  kind  :  he  refutes  thofe 
who  imagine  that  it  is  formed  in  a  (hell,  or  in  an  outward 
mould  :  for  it  is  always  found  contiguous  to  a  mafs  of  ftone, 
without  any  void  fpace  between.  There  arc  fome  belem- 
njtes,  which  are  near  two  feet  long,  and  about  two  inches 
diameter  in  the  biggeft  place.  He  alio  refutes  thofe  who 
imagined  it  was  a  horn  or  tooth  of  fome  extraordinary  fifh. 
Some  of  thefe  (tones  are  indeed  of  the  figure  of  a  horn,  but 
that  is  not  generally  true  ;  for  they  are  of  all  forts  of  figures, 
quite  different  the  one  from  the  other. 

This  ftone  has  a  particular  fmell,  when  taken  out  of  the 
earth  ;  but  thofe  of  England  have  commonly  no  fmell.  A 
great  many  of  them  are  found  in  the  chalk,  but  none  of 
thofe  which  Dr.  Woodward  faw,  had  anyfeent.  Thofe  that 
have  any,  had  it  communicated  to  them  by  the  faline,  ful- 
phureous,  or  bituminous  matters,  among  which  they  had 
been  in  the  ground. 

The  belemnites  are  very  common,  and  to  be  found  almoft 
every-where.  They  agree  in  feveral  particulars  with  fome 
minerals.  Some  of  them  are  half  tranfparent,  and  yellowifh, 
and  refemble  pretty  much  common  amber,  which  made  the 
ancients  give  the  name  of  lapis  lyncurius,  both  to  amber  and 
to  the  belemnites. 

As  to  the  conftitution  of  the  belemnites,  their  fubftance  is 
not  tough  and  fticky,  as  that  of  animals,  but  friable  and 
brittle,  like  that  of  talc  and  other  fuch  foffils.  At  fight  it 
appears  mineral,  and  proves  alfo  to  be  fo  by  the  chymical 
operations,  and  by  all  the  trials  that  are  made  of  it.  Its 
fibres  cut  its  axis  diametrically,  like  thofe  of  feveral  mine- 
rals. So  that  Dr.  Woodward  docs  not  think  he  fhall  be 
charged  with  rafhnefs  for  afferting,  that  the  belemnites  are 
fofhlsof  the  nature  of  talc.  They  have  the  fame  fpecific  gravi- 
ty with  talc,  and  are  of  the  fame  contexture  and  conftitution. 
The  curious  reader  may  confult  that  famous  philofophcr,  up- 
on this  fubject,  we  giving  him  only  an  abftract  of  his  obfer- 
vations,  which  is  fuflicicntfor  our  purpofe. 
Here  it  is  proper  to  take  notice  of  what  Theophraftus  fays 
upon  the  lapis  lyncurius,  as  alfo  what  his  ingenious  and  learn- 
ed annotator,  Dr.  Hill,  has  obferved  upon  the  belemnites. 
Theophraftus  fays,  that  the  lapis  lynceus  is  excellent  in  its 
virtues,  and  is  ufed  for  engraving  feals  on,  and  is  of  a  very 
folid  texture,  as  ftones  are  >  it  has  alfo  an  attractive  power, 
like  that  of  amber,  and  is  faid  to  attract  not  only  ftraws  and 
fmall  pieces  of  fticks,  but  even  copper  and  iron,  if  they  are 
beaten  into  thin  pieces.  This  Diodes  affirms. 
The  lapis  lyncurius  is  pellucid,  and  of  a  fine  colour  :  and 
thofe  ftones  which  are  produced  from  the  animal  in  its  na- 
tive wildnefs,  are  better  than  thofe  from  the  tame;  as  alfo 
thofe  from  the  male,  than  thofe  from  the  female  :  as  the  diffe- 
rent nourifbment  the  creature  eats,  and  the  different  excrcife 
it  ufes,  as  well  as  the  difference  of  its  whole  habit  of  body, 
in  being  cither  drier  or  moifter,  make  great  differences  in  the 
ftones. 

They  are  found,  in    digging,  by  people  who  are    fkilful  ; 
though  the  creature,  when  it  has  voided  its  urine,   hides  it, 
and  heaps  the  earth  together  about  it.     The  poliftiing  thefe 
ftones  is  alfo  a  work  of  great  trouble. 
Upon  this  account  of  Theophraftus,  Dr.  Hill  obferves,  '  that 

*  there  has  been  more  confufion  and  error  about  the  lapis  lyn- 

*  curius  of  the  ancients,  than  about  any  other  fubftance  in  the 

*  whole  foffil  kingdom.     What  I  have  to  offer,  in  regard  to 

*  it,  is  very  different  from  the  generally  received   opinions  ; 

*  thefe  are,  however,  firft  to  be  examined  ;  for,  if  they  are 

*  right,  this  has  no  title  to  be  heard. 

*  The  firft  and  moft  generally  received  is,  that  it  was  what 

*  we  now  call  the  belemnites  :   this  is  the  opinion  of  Wood- 

*  ward,  &c.  &c.  &c.  how  true    this  is,  is   to  be   examined 

*  from  their  accounts  ;  and  as  they  are,  moft  of  them,  only 

*  copies,  and  thofe  often  erroneous  ones,  of  Theophraftus, 

*  he  is,  where  his  defcriptions  are  long  enough,  always  firft 

*  to  be  confulted,  and  moft  relied  on  ;  and  from  his  words 

*  I  venture  to  pronounce  it  evident,  that  the  lapis  lyncurius 

*  was  not  the  belemnites.  He  firft  lays  it  was  fit  for  engraving 

*  feals  on  ;  which  every  one  who  evej  faw  a  belemnites,  muft 

*  pronounce  impoffible  to  have  been  meant  of  it  ;  its  tex- 

*  ture  rendering  it  the  moft  improper  fubftance  imaginable 
4  for  fuch  ufes.     And  next,  that  it  was  of  a  very  folid  tex- 

*  ture,  like  that  of  the  ftones  or  gems  ;  the  firft  fight  of  a 

*  belemnites  muft  alfo  prove,  that  this  was  not  meant  of  it ; 

*  for  it  is  not  of  a  folid  texture,  nor  of  a  grain,  as  we  call  it, 

*  any  way  refembling  that   of  a   ftone,  but  compofed  of  a 

*  number  of  tranfverfe  ftrije,  and  of  the  texture,  fpecific 
c  gravity,  and  hardnefs  of  talc,  which  could  never  give  it  a 
c  title  to  what  our  author  fays  of  the  lyncurius  ;  that  it  was 

*  not  only  hard  and  folid,  but  extremely  fo.     Hence,  I  pre- 

*  fume,  I  may  venture  to  pronounce  this,  which  is  the  com- 

*  mon  opinion,  evidently  erroneous,  and  that  the  lapis  lyn- 

*  curius  of  the  ancients  was  not  the  belemnites. 
Vol.  I. 
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'  The  few  who  di/Tent  from  this  opinion,  of  the  numLcr  of 

*  whom  are  Geoft'roy,  GeJner*,  &c.  hold,  that   the 

*  lyncurius  of  the  ancients  v/as  no  other  than  amber.  This 
'  is  the  fecond  and  only  other  opinion  worth  naming,  and 
'  the  favourers  of  it  bring  many  paflages  from  the  copiers  of 
'  the  ancients  to  confirm  it :  all  which  ferve  to  prove  what  I 

*  have  before  obferved,  that  many  quote  the  ancients  who 
'  have  never  read  them  ;  and  (bow  how  ufeful,  and,  mJccd, 

*  abfolutely  neceflkry,  a  correct  edition  of  the  work  of  this 

1  author  is,  in  refearches  of  this  kind.    This  opinion  is  even    " 

*  more  eafily  than  the  other  proved  erroneous  from  the 
4  words  of  the  author,  who  hot  only  compares  the   lyncu- 

'  rius,  in  fome  of  its  properties,  to  amber,  which  I  have  be-  , 

*  fore  obferved  in  a  parallel  cafe  in  the  notes  on  the  fap- 
4  phire  f,  [fee  the  article  Sapphire]  is    fufficient  proof, 

*  that  they  cannot  be  the  fame  ;  as  nobody  Would  ever  think 

*  of   comparing    a  thing  to   itfelf :  but  after  having    gone 

*  through  a  complete  defcription  of  the  lyncurius,  according 

*  to  the  received,  though  erroneous,  opinion  of  thofe  times, 

*  of  its  being  produced  from  the  urine  of  the  lynx,  he  be- 

*  gins  a  feparate  account  of  amber  under  its  own  proper 
'  name,  and  fhews  he  was  well  acquainted  with  its  nature 
1  and  properties,  and  knew  it  to  be  a  native  foffil.  Hence 
4  it  is,  therefore,  alfo  evident,  that  the  lapis  lyncurius  was  not 
'  amber,  and  that  the  generally  received  opinions  of  it  are 

*  both  evidently  erroneous. 

•  Ego  lyncurium  a  fficciho  differre  non  video;  &  id  quoqutf 

pro  gemma  habitum  olim,  praefcrtem  quod  aurco  colore 

pcllucec  &  fplendec,  minime  dubito. 
•f  See  Theophrafttis's  Hiltory  of  Stones,  with  an  Englilh  ver- 

fion,  and  critical  and  philofophical  notes.     By  John  Hill, 

M.  D.  pages  59,  6o,  6i. 

*  That  fuch  who  had  not  read  the  ancients  themfelves,  mould 
4  fall  into  errors  of  this  kind,  from  the  obfeurity  and  con- 
1  fufion  of  thofe  who  copied  from  them,  we  cannot  wonder. 

*  But  here  it  may  hot  be  amifs  to  obfervc,  that  it  is  not  the 
'  ancients  themfelves,  but  thefe  copiers  and  quoters  of  them, 

*  who  are  generally  obfeure.     Epiphanius,  who  was  better 

*  acquainted  with  them,  has  made  a  different  guefs,  and  is, 
'  indeed,  the  firft  author  who  has  had  the  leaft  thought  of 

*  what,  I  fhall  attempt  to  prove,  is  evidently  the  truth  in 
4  regard  to  this  ftone. 

1  What  it  is  not,  has  been  fufficiently  proved.     It  remains 

*  to  enquire  what  it  really  is  :   the  way  to  judge  of  this  is,  to 

*  confider  what  the  ancients  have  left  us  about  it :  what  The- 

*  opraftus  fays  we  have  before  us;  that  it  was  of  a  ftony 
1  texture  is  plain  from  his  account,  and  may  be  confirmed 
'  from  all  thofe  who  wrote  more  determinately ;  they  have 
1  always  called  it  *!■?<>?  Aa/yy'fifff.  Epiphanius  has,  tv^oy.'.t 
4  it  *<*Jya£i9r  BTu  K**ii(i.tn'  7u9o».  And  Pliny,  1.  8.  c.  38- 
c   Lyncum humor ita redditus,ubi  gignuntur,  glaciatur are  fcit- 

*  que  in  gemmas  carbunculis  fimifes,&  igneo  colore  fulgentes 

*  lyncurium  vocatas.     Can  any  one  imagine  this  a  defcrip- 

*  tion  of  the  belemnites  ?  All  that  we  find  in  the  ancients 

*  about  it,   in  fhort,  is  of  this  kind,  and  determines  the  lapis 

*  lyncurius  to  have  been  a  tranfparent  gem,  of  no  determinate 

*  fnape,  and  of  a  yeliowifh  red  or  flame  colour,  fometimes 
'  paler,  and  fometimes   deeper,  which  diftinguifhes  it  into 

*  male  and  female,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter  from  Theophraf- 

*  tus  ;  and  of  a  texture  fit  for  engraving  on. 

*  Had   the  ancients  meant  to  have  defcribed  our  belemnites, 

*  they  would  not  only  not  have  named  any  one  of  thefe  cha- 
4  rafters,  but  would  certainly  have  defcribed  its  fhape, 
4  which  is  the  moft  ftriking,  obvious,  and  remarkable  thing 
4  about  it.  We  are  therefore  to  feek  for  fome  ftone  better 
4  anfwering  this  defcription  ;  and  this  we  find,  even  to  the 
4  utmoft  exactnefs,  in  the  gem  which  we  now  call  the  hya- 
4  cinth,  which  it   is  alfo  evident  they  have  never  defcribed 

*  under  any  other  name  but  this  (for  what  they  called  the 

*  hyacinth,  was  a  ftone  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  rec- 
4  koned  by  us  either  among  the  garnets  or  arnethyfts)  and 
4  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  they  could  better  or 
4  more  exactly  have  defcribed,  than  they  h2ve  in  their  ac- 

*  counts  of  the  lyncurius.     Hill's  Theoph.  p.  73,  74,  75. 

Remarks. 

Left  fome  may  imagine  that  it  is  needlefs  to  dwell  fo  long 
upon  articles  of  this  kind,  in  a  work  of  commerce,  it  fhould 
be  confidered,  that  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory,  in  every  re- 
flect, hath  adminiftered  the  original  matter  for  univerfal 
traffi.  For  manufactures  of  every  kind  being  made  of  fome 
fubftances,  and  the  foffil  and  mineral  kingdom  affording  no 
lefs  matter  for  thefe  purpofes  than  the  vegetable  or  animal, 
that  fliould  not  be  wholly  neglected  in  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture. 

The  dealers  in  precious  ftones,  minerals,  and  metals,  cer- 
tainly are  confiderable  enough  to  deferve  our  regard.  Nor 
does  the  foffil  kingdom,  from  the  diamond  to  the  pebble,  ad- 
mit only  of  extenfive  objects  of  traffic,  when  duly  managed 
by  our  mechanical  artift,-  but  they  afford  extraordinary  me- 
dicinal virtues,  both  from  pharmaceutical  and  chymical  pre- 
3  P  parations"' 
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^parationj.  And  whether  they  may  not  be  much  more  intro- 
duced into  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  thereby  render  that  ope- 
ration far  lefs  expenfive  than  it  is  at  prefent,  may  deicrve 
conlldcration.  Cochineal  and  orchelia,  and  many  other  ingre- 
dients ufed  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  come  extremely  dear  in  com- 
parifon,  perhaps^  to  what  many  productions  of  the  foflil 
kind  would  do,  was  this  branch  of  the  works  of  nature  duly 
cultivated,  and  the  properties  of  thofe  bodies  fkilfully  ana- 
lyzed. For  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  dyeing  confifts  in  dis- 
covering fixed,  bright,  and  permanent  colours,  not  fubject  to 
change  for  the  worfe  in  the  open  air  ;  and  fuch  colours  fhould 
rather  be  expected  from  mineral,  foffil,  or  metallic  matters, 
than  from  thofe  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms ;  which 
ufually  afford  fubjects  of  too  lax  and  alterable  a  texture  for 
permanent  colours. 

Iron  and  fteel  :re  ufed  in  the  dyeing  of  all  true  blacks  (called 
^panifh  blacks)  though  not  in  Flanders  blacks  ;  alfo  copperas, 
fteel  filings,  and  flippe,  which  is  the  {tuff  found  in  the 
troughs  of  grind-ftoiles,  whereon  edge-tools  have  been 
ground.  They  ufe  pewter  for  bow-dye,  fcarlet  5  viz.  they 
difTolve  bars  of  pewter  in  the  aqua  fortis  they  ufe  ;  and  nitre 
and  all  other  forts  come  under  the  foffil  kingdom. — Arfenic 
is  ufed  in  crimfon,  to  give  it  a  luftre.^-Of  mineral  falts  ufed 
in  dyeing,  the  chief  are  allum,  argol,  and  falt-petre,  or  nitre. 
See  the  article  Dyeing. 

This  part  of  nature  affords  varietv  of  materials  for  paint- 
ing. Many  mineral  fubjects  are  natural  pigments  ;  as  na- 
tive cinnabar,  ochre,  black  lead,  &c.  but  particularly  the 
yellowearth  called  light  ochre,  found  in  Shottover-hills,which 
is  ufed  native  as  a  light  yellow,  and  by  calcination  makes  a 
light  red.  This  colour  England  fupplies  Italy  with  ;  and  Le 
Gar  would  frequently  fay,  he  had  been  no  painter  without  it. 
Moreover^  thofe  who  have  no  relifh  for  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  either  out  of  curiofity,  or  with  a  view  generoufly  to 
communicate  fomething  beneficial  to  mankind,  fhould  be 
incited,  methinks,  from  their  own  private  intereft,  to  ob- 
tain fome  knowledge  of  this  kind.  For  the  worth  of  land  does 
not  always  confift  in  what  it  produces  upon  it's  fuperfices  : 
nor  are  mines  and  metals  the  only  things,  which  have  often 
greatly  enriched  their  pofTelTors ;  fine  marlcs,  clays,  and  fands, 
have  frequently  made  one  acre  of  land  worth  fifty,  which 
were  contiguous  to  it.  Windfor  loam,  pipe-makers  clay,  fine 
pottery  earths,  Woolwich  fand  for  glafs-making,  are  glaring 
inflances  of  the  truth  hereof.  Has  not  many  an  eftate  been 
greatly  enriched  by  quarries  of  ftone,  marble,  and  alabafler, 
as  well  as  by  corrtmon  lime-ftone,  coal,  and  falts  ?  and  all 
which  for  centuries  hav"e  lain  concealed, till  fomebody  of  (kill 
and  difcernment  has  made  the  difcovery.  To  what  good  ac- 
count have  turned,  in  the  way  of  traffic,  the  Lemnian  earth, 
the  earth  of  Malta,  and  various  boles,  chalks,  and  tales  ? 
Has  not  many  an  eftate  been  greatly  improved  by  allum, 
vitriol,  and  metallic  foffils  of  divers  kinds  r  Thofe  who  look 
•upon  the  earth  and  all  nature  with  a  philofophical  eye,  do 
not  only  receive  unfpeakably  more  joy  and  fatisfaclion  than 
the  ignorant  in  their  contemplation,  but  have  a  much  greater 
chance  to  improve  an  eftate,  by  their  fuperior  knowledge  in 
the  works  of  nature. 

Is*  or  is  it  enough  to  know  and  diftinguifh  the  natural  produc- 
tions bv  name;  their  qualities  fhould  be  difcovercd  by  art, 
or  their  worth  cannot  be  afecrtained,  becaufc  their  proper 
application  cannot  he  judged  of.  To  difcover  the  proper- 
tics  of  bodies,  fome  knowlege  in  analytical  chymiftry  is  re- 
quifite.  On  which  confideration  among  others  it  is,  that 
we  (hall,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  advance  fo  far  into 
practical  chymiftry,  as  to  enable  the  country  gentlemen,  at 
a  fmall  expence,  to  examine  the  internal  parts  of  his  eftate, 
and  to  makejuft  and  accurate  effays  of  any  of  its  peculiar  pro- 
ductions, in  order  to  be  informed  of  the  ufes,  to  which  they 
may  be  moft  profitably  applied. 
BELL,  a  well  known  instrument,  ranked  by  Merfenne  and 
other  muficians,  among  thofe  of  percuffion. 
The  metal  of  which  is  made,  is  a  compound  of  tin  and 
copper,  or  pewter  and  copper  ;  the  proportion  of  one  to  the 
other  is  about  twenty  pounds  of  pewter,  or  twenty-three 
pounds,  of  tin,  to  one  hundred  weight  of  copper. 
The  conftituent  parts  of  a  bell  are  the  body,  or  barrel,  the 
clapper,  and  the  ear  or  cannon,  by  which  it  hangs  to  a  large 
beam  of  wood. 

The  bell-founders  diftinguifh  two  forts  of  proportions,  viz. 
the  fimple  and  the  relative.  The  fimple  are  thofe  which 
ought  to  be  between  the  feveral  parts  of  a  bell,  and  which 
experience  lias  fhewn  to  be  neceiiliry  to  render  it  agreeably 
fonorous.  The  relative  proportions  arc  thofe,  which  fix  a 
due  relation  between  two  or  more,  whereby  their  combined 
founds  ma}"  produce  the  deligned  harmony. 
lTie  parts  of  a  bell  arc,  i.  The  founding  bow,  or  the  fmallcr 
circle  which  terminates  it,  growing  thinner  and  thinner  : 
2.  The  brim  or  the  belly,  or  that  part  whereon  the  clapper 
ftrikes,  and  which,  on  that  account,  is  thicker  than  the 
other  parts.  ?.  The  outward  ftriking  of  the  middle  of  the 
bell,  or,  rather,  the  point  under  which  it  grows  wider  and 
wider  to  the  brim.  4.  The  waift  or  furniture,  or  that  part 
which  glows  wider  and  thicker,  by  a  fupplyof  metal,  which 
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is  larger  arid  larger  quite  to  the  brim.  5.  The  upper  vafe, 
or  that  half  of  the  bell  which  rifes  above  the  waift.  6.  The 
pallet,  or  crown,  which  is  the  cover  of  the  bell,  and  fup- 
ports  the  ftaple  of  the  clapper  within.  7.  The  crown, 
which  are  branches  of  metal  uniting  with  the  cannons,  bent, 
and  hollowed  through,  to  receive  the  iron-keys,  by  means 
of  which  the  bell  is  hung  up  to  the  beam,  which  is  at  once 
its  fupport  and  counterpoife,  when  it  is  rung  out. 
The  founder  begins  by  taking  the  thicknefs  of  the  brim  of 
the  bell  to  be  caft,  or  the  thicknefs  of  the  brim  of  the  largeft. 
bell,  wheD  he  is  to  make  many  agree  together  with  different 
notes.  The  brim  is  the  fundamental  rule  of  the  whole  work. 
To  meafure  that  thicknefs,  he  ufes  compaffes  with  bent  legs, 
and  carries  this  meafure  upon  a  rule,  divided  into  feet,  in- 
ches, and  lines. 

Reafon  and  experience  taught  our  ancient  founders,  that 
making  their  bells  all  of  a  fhape,  that  is,  of  equal  width  and 
thicknefs  every-where,  would  produce  but  a  very  dull  found 
at  very  great  coft.  Making  the  upper  part  of  the  vafe  fmaller 
than  the  reft  is  enough  :  they  have,  by  repeated  trials,  found 
out  the  neceffity  of  diminifhing  the  thicknefs  of  it  confider- 
ably.  Whenever  they  have  been  lavifh  of  the  metal,  and 
have  made  a  bell  of  an  exceffive  thicknefs,  it  produced  only 
a  confufed  humming.  The  founders  obtained  a  more  lively 
found,  by  leffening  the  expence,  by  the  gradual  fhortening 
of  the  diameter  of  the  bell  upwards,  and  the  fucceffive  di- 
minution to  a  certain  degree  in  the  thicknefs  of  it :  but  they 
were  (till  crofted  by  an  inconvenience,  which  led  them  at 
laft:  to  the  form  now  in  fafhion  for  bells.  The  bell  is  fono- 
rous in  its  whole  extent.  The  found  of  the  brim,  which  is 
the  thickeft  part  of  it,  is  of  courfe  predominant,  even  fo  as 
to  weaken,  and  fometimes  totally  drown,  the  found  of  the 
upper  vafe.  But  it  often  happens,  that  they  are  heard  both 
in  the  fmall  bells,  and  more  diftinctly  than  in  the  larger.  Av 
fingle  bell  may  then  produce  an  harmony,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  founds  will  be  pleafant  or  difagreeable,  ac- 
cording to  the  propotion  of  the  upper  with  the  inferior  dia- 
meter. 

If  the  upper  vafe  is  exactly  fubordinate,  or  half  of  the  in- 
ferior, that  is,  feven  brims  and  an  half  to  fifteen  ;  this  will 
be  the  ratio  of  two  to  one,  or  of  the  whole  to  one  half. 
And  as  the  firing  of  a  bafe-viol  gives  the  Ut  grave,  whilft 
its  half  gives  the  Ut  fharp,  the  diameter  of  the  upper  vafe 
being  in  proportion  of  one  to  two,  or  of  the  half  to  the 
whole,  whilft  the  brim  gives  the  Ut  grave,  the  upper  vafe 
will  found  the  fharp  octave,  which  is  an  agreeable  concord, 
and  is  heard  in  almoft  all  bells  without  being  remarked,  be- 
caufe  the  two  notes  of  a  juft  octave  refemble  much  the  uni- 
fon.  But,  when  the  upper  vafe  is  fomewhat  more  or  lefs 
wide,  it  may  make  us  hear,  together  with  the  found  of  the 
brim,  an  interval  of  a  feventh  or  a  ninth,  or  any  other  in- 
terval. That  feventh  makes  a  difcord  ;  and  the  ninth, 
which  is  not  a  fine  confonance,  may  be  diminifhed,  and 
make  a  falfe  octave  with  the  predominant  tone  of  thefecond 
bell.  But  here  is  a  ftill  greater  "cacophony. 
The  fharp  octave  is  not  only  moft  commonly  heard  in  con- 
junction with  the  found  of  the  brims,  but  there  are  bells  in 
which,  befides  the  foregoing  founds,  you  moreover  hear  the 
found  of  the  third's  place,  or  of  that  part  which  grows  wider 
and  wider  below  the  waift  ;  according  to  the  bent  given  to 
this  part,  it  will  prove  more  or  lefs  funk  and  thick.  Here  is 
that  which  will  refult  from  the  diverfity  of  the  thicknefs, 
which  is  a  neceffary  confequence  of  the  variety  of  the  me- 
thods followed  by  founders  in  their  proportions.  When  you 
put  a  few  drops  of  water  in  a  glafs,  and,  with  the  tip  of  your 
finger  dipped  in  that  water,  rub  the  brink  of  the  glafs  cir- 
cularly, the  whole  vafe  begins  to  refound,  and  changes  its 
tone,  in  proportion  as  you  put  more  or  lefs  water  into  it. 
The  liquor  being  but  one  body  with  the  glafs  as  it  were,  the 
found  of  it  becomes  grave  in  proportion,  as  the  quantity  of 
matter  incrcafes ;  and  it  becomes  fharper,  as  you  diminifh 
the  quantity  of  the  liquor.  The  third's  place  of  the  bell 
may  then  add  to  the  predominant  found  of  the  brim,  and  fo 
its  fharp  octave,  produced  by  the  upper  vafe,  a  third  Or  a 
fourth,  or  any  other  confonance  good  or  bad,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  beat,  which  admits  more  or  lefs  metals,  as  it 
fwells  or  flattens  thefe  parts  more  or  lefs. 
This  third  found  is  not  difficult  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  the 
two  fine  bells  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez.  Our  moft  fkilful 
founders,-  and  moft  learned  harmenifts,  agree  unanimoufly, 
that  they  have  heard  nothing  more  perfect  in  this  kind,  than 
the  concord  of  five  of  thefe  mingled  founds  in  the  two  large 
bells  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,  and  of  three  very  diftinct 
ones  in  the  biggeft  of  the  two,  which  is  twenty-four  thou- 
fand  pounds  weight,  according  to  the  infeription.  When 
this  laft  is  rung  alone,  it  ftrikes  with  equal  clearnefs  the  two 
octaves  along  with  a  third  tone,  which  makes  a  fourth  with 
the  grave,  and  the  inverted  fifth  with  the  fharp  octave. 
When  both  bells  ring  in  company  the  two  grave  founds, 
which  are  very  foft  and  argentine,  are  always  accompanied 
with  two  fourths  of  the  utmoft  brightnefs  and  truth.  They 
are  not  heard  lefs  diftinctly  than  the  two  loweft  tones.  From 
thefe  four  found;,  always  lurmcunted  with  the  upper  octave 
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of  the  fturpcft  bell,  there  refults  an  harmony  which  affects 
thole  who  have  no  (kill  in  point  of  mufic,  although  they 
think  they  hear  but  two  founds  inftead  of  five. 
But  the  combination  of  thefe  different  founds,  which  is  the 
effect  of  the  ingenious  ftructure  of  the  boll,  and  which  muft 
needs  plealc,  whenjuft,  may  become  fa lfe,  and  even  render 
an  excellent  piece  of  metal  very  difagreeable,  when  the  foun- 
der does  not  direct  the  proportions  of  his  bell  rightly,  or 
when,  having  a  bell  to  rcftore  to  a  concordant  chime,  he 
happens  to  follow,  in  the  new  catting  of  it,  proportions  dif- 
ferent from  the  cafting  of  the  other.  An  irregular  found, 
going  in  company  with  that  of  the  brims,  proves  difcordant, 
and  makes  a  falfe  harmony,  although  you  think  you  hear  but 
one  found  ;  the  ear  is  offended  by  it  without  knowing  why. 
If  thefe  founds,  already  ill  forted  in  one  Angle  bell,  come  to 
be  mixed  with  thofe  of  another,  the  difcordance  is  greater 
ftill.  A  founder,  who  would  exactly  determine  all  the  effects 
which  muft  needs  refult  from  fuch  orfuch  fimple  proportions, 
ought  to  have  a  theory  much  fuperior  to  that  of  a  country 
bell- founder,  who  has  no  other  guide  but  his  old  method 
and  traditional  rules. 

A  no  lefs  diforderis  reigning  in  the  relative  proportions  that 
fix  the  concordance  of  feveral  bells.  The  workmen  govern 
themfelves  herein  upon  the  companary  feale,  the  ufe  whereof 
they  make  a  great  myftery  ;  but  father  Merfenne  has  long 
fince  made  that  matter  publick.  This  learned  monk  has  de- 
monftrated  it  to  be  defective,  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  har- 
mony, and  liable  to  miftakes  that  may  ruin  them,  from  their 
bcingobligcd  to  re-caftalarge  fet  of  bells  at  their  own  expence. 
Whoever  defires  may  fee  this  matter  minutely  treated  of  by 
father  Merfenne  himfelf,  in  the  feventh  book  of  his  Univer- 
fal  Harmony,  containing  the  theory  and  practice  of  mufic, 
from  page  i  to  page  46,  in  folio,  printed  at  Paris  1636.  In 
regard  to  their  cafting,  fee  Foundery. 
B  E  L  L  A  S  O  R.  The  Portuguefc  and  the  Dutch  pronounce 
thus,  and  fpell  the  name  thus  in  their  maps,  rather  than  Ba- 
Jaflbr,  or  Balafore,  or  Belafora.  It  is  a  large  village  in  the 
kingdom  of  Orixa,  near  the  borders  of  Bengal,  and  ftands 
on  a  fine  river  three  leagues  from  the  fea,  between  the  cape, 
or  Punte  de  los  Palmeres,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  The 
Englifh,  Dutch,  and  French,  have  each  a  factory  there. 
There  comes  a  ftufF  called  Bellafor,  from  this  place  where 
it  is  manufactured  :  it  is  made  of  the  hcrba,  which  is  the 
rind  of  a  certain  tree,  which,  being  prepared  and  drawn  out 
fine,  works  like  fi!k,  and  is  manufactured  either  with  cotton 
or  with  filk.  The  Englifh  import  the  Bellafors  into  Europe 
The  pieces  are  14  £  yards  long,  and  J  a  yard  broad,  Englifh 
meafure.  There  are  fine  handkerchiefs  of  this  fluff.  See 
Bengal. 
BELLOWS,  an  inftrumeht  which  fcrves  to  draw  in  the  air, 
and  expel  it  again.  It  is  ufed  in  chambers  and  kitchens,  in 
forges,  furnaces,  and  founderies,  to  brifk  up  the  fire.  It 
fcrves  alio  for  organs,  and  other  pneumatic  inftruments  and 
machines,  to  give  them  a  proper  degree  of  air  or  wind. 
This  inftrument  is  compofed  of  two  flat  boards,  fometimes 
of  an  oval,  and  fometimes  of  a  triangular,  figure.  Two  or 
more  hoops,  bent  according  to  the  figure  of  the  boards,  are 
placed  between  them  :  a  piece  of  leather,  broad  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  narrow  at  both  ends,  is  nailed  on  the  edges  of  the 
boards,  which  it  thus  unites  together,  as  alio  on  the  hoops 
which  leperate  the  boards,  that  the  leather  may  the  eafier 
open  and  fold  again.  A  tube  of  iron  or  copper,  and  fome- 
times of  filvcr  for  chamber-bellows,  is  fattened  to  the  under- 
moft  board,  in  which  there  are  feveral  holes  ;  that  tube  is 
called  the  nofe,  or  nozel ;  finally,  there  is  a  piece  of  leather 
within  the  machine,  which  ferves  as  a  valve,  or  fucker,  and 
covers  the  holes  in  the  under  board,  that  the  air,  which  comes 
in  through  thofe  holes,  when  the  upper  board  is  raifed,  may 
be  expelled  with  force  through  the  noze],  when  that  board 
is  moved  down. 

The  bcliows  ufed  in  the  forges  of  filverfmiths,  lockfmiths, 
farriers,  blackfmiths,  founders,  Sic.  whether  they  be  fingle 
or  double,  are  moved  up  and  down  by  means  of  an  iron 
chain  fattened  to  them,  and  pulled  by  the  workman. 
The  bellows  ufed  in  founderies,  and  for  furnaces  where  me- 
tals are  melted  down,  and  thofe  of  the  forges  where  large 
iron  works  arc  made,  as  anchors  for  fhips,  &c.  are  generally 
fet  a  going  by  the  wheels  of  fome  water-mill. 
The  Hefiian  bellows  are  a  contrivance  for  driving  air  into  a 
mine,  for  the  refpiration  of  the  miners.  This  M.  Papin  im- 
proved, changing  it's  cylindrical  form  into  a  fpiral  one  ;  and 
With  this,  working  it  only  with  his  foot,  he  could  make  a 
wind  to  raife  two  pound  weight. 

Other  bellows,  as  particularly  thofe  of  enamellers,  aremoved 
by  one  or  more  fteps,  which  the  workman  has  under  his 
feet. 

Finally,  the  organ  bellows  are  blowed  by  a  man.  Thefe 
bellows,  which  give  air  to  the  feveral  pipes,  that  form  the  tones 
of  the  organs,  are  of  a  particular  make,  different  from  the 
others,  and  are  a  kind  by  themfelves  ;  we  mention  them  in 
another  place. 

The  butchers  co  alfo  ufe  b^l'cws  of  \  n  extraordinary  ftruc- 
ture,  to  blow  and  fwell  the  flefh  after  the  bsafts  are  killed,  to 
flcin  and  cut  it  the  eafier. 
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There  are  feveral  workmen  who  make  thofe  different  fovli 
of  bellows  :  but  yet,  in  France,  they  all  belon"  to  the  fame 
company,  which  is  that  of  the  turners. 

BENGAL,  the  moft  eafterly  province  of  the  Mogul's  domini- 
ons in  India,  lies  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  is 
bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Patna  and  Jefnat  on  tin-  north  ; 
the  kingdoms  of  Arracan  and  Tipra  on  the  eaft  ;  the  bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  province  of  Orixa  on  the  fouth;  and  by  the 
provinces  of  Narva'r  and  Malvaon  the  weft  ;  extending  near 
4C0  miles  in  length,  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  3C0  in  breadth, 
from  north  to  fouth  ,  and,  being  annually  overflowed  by  the 
river  Ganges,  as  Egypt  is  by  the  Nile,  is  one  of  the  richelt 
and  moft  fruitful  provinces  in  India. 

The  bay  is  the  largeft  and  deepeft  in  the  world;  except  that 
of  Mexico,  and  much  larger  than  that,  if  it  be  carried  no 
further  than  it  is  by  our  modern  geographers,  viz.  from  the 
moft  weftern  land  of  Cuba  on  the  north,  to  the  eaftermoft 
land  of  Yucatan  on  the  fouth.  The  extent  given  to  this  bay, 
is,  from  the  moft  fouthern  point  of  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon,  on  the 
weft,  to  Achem,  on  the  moft  northern  point  of  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra,  on  the  eaft,  and  thence  to  the  coaft  of  Malacca  ; 
being  20  degrees  of  longitude,  or  780  miles ;  and,  as  it  ftrikes 
out  from  the  Indian  ocean  towards  the  north,  between  India 
and  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  it  ftretches  from  the  latitude 
of  6  to  the  entrance  of  Ganges  in  23,  which  is  1 7  degrees, 
or  1020  miles.  In  fact,  the  bay  of  Bengal,  as  it  is  commonly 
expreffed  and  underftood  by  the  Englifh,  extendsjfrom  the  fouth 
part  of  Coromandel  to  the  river  Huguely.  Ir  receives  feveral 
great  rivers;  the  Ganges  and  Guenga  from  the  weft  fide  of  it, 
and  the  Aracan  and  Menamkiori,  or  Avas  river,  from  the 
eaft  fide.  But  Bengal,  as  a  coaft,  is  fuppofed  to  extend  only 
from  Cape  Palmiras,  on  the  north  of  the  coaft  of  Golconda, 
to  the  entrance  into  the  Ganges.  This  river  being  the  moft 
frequented  by  European  fhips,  and  made  the  center  of  their 
commerce  for  the  whole  province  of  Bet  gal,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  obferve,  that  Strabo  fays,  the  Ganges  was  thegivateft 
river  in  the  three  centinents  of  the  world,  the  Indus  being 
the  fecond,  the  Ittcr  the  third,  and  the  Nile  the  fourth. 
Cluverius  fays,  it  was  noted  for  producing  gold  and  jewels  j 
that  it's  leaft  breadth  was  two  German  leagues,  and  the  great- 
eft  five;  and  that,  where  fhalloweft,  it  was  100  feet  deep.  It 
rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Nigracut,  part  of  Great  Tartary, 
receives  many  other  rivers,  and,  after  a  courfe  of  3000  miles, 
falls  into  the  gulph  of  Bengal  by  fo  many  mouths,  that  tra- 
vellers are  not  agreed  in  the  number  of  them. 
The  common  paffage  for  European  fhipping  is  up  one  of 
the  moft  weftern  branches,  called  the  river  Huguely.  As  pi- 
lots are  not  always  to  be  had,  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch, 
who  have  their  refpective  factories  here,  keep  them  in  conftant 
pay,  to  be  ready  at  Ballafora,  to  carry  their  fhipping  up  the 
river,  becaufe  it  is  of  the  moft  difficult  entrance  to  a  ftranger, 
has  the  greateft  variety  of  channels,  and  is  the  moft  blocked 
up  with  innumerable  fands  and  fhoals  of  any  river  in  this  part 
of  the  world  ;  therefore  it  has  been  furveyed  and  founded  with 
great  cxactnefs,  and  feveral  fafe  and  good  channels  marked 
out,  fo  that  the  largeft  fhips  that  ufe  the  India  trade  may  be 
carried  up  to  the  furtheft  part  of  it  where  the  commerce  re- 
quires, there  being  generally  from  five  to  (even  fathom  water 
in  thefe  channels,  within  a  few  miles  from  Huguely  itfelf, 
which  is,  from  the  entrance  of  the  braces  and  other  channels, 
at  leaft  160  miles,  and  much  more,  including  the  windings 
and  turnings. 

'I  hat  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  fouthern  branch  of  the 
Ganges  has  a  town  on  it  called  Piply,  four  or  five  leagues  up 
the  river,  which  was  formerly  a  place  of  good  trade,  having 
factories  both  Englifh  and  Dutch;  but.  from  the  lofs  of  it's 
trade,  is  become  a  beggarly  place  (as  will  ever  be  the  cafe) 
inhabited  only  by  poor  fifhermen,  fince  the  removal  of  the 
factories  to  Huguely  and  Calcutta. 

Among  the  many  villages  and  farms  interfperfed  in  the  large 
planes  by  the  river  Huguely;  the  firfl.  of  any  note  on  the  river 
fide  isCalculla,  a  market-town  for  corn,  coarfe  cloth,  butter, 
oil,  and  other  products  of  the  country;  and  above  it  is  the 
Dutch  Bankfhall,  where  their  fhips  ride,  when  the  currents 
hinder  them  from  getting  up  the  river.  From  Calculla  and 
Juanpardoa,  two  large  deep  rivers  run  to  the  eaft  ;  and,  on 
the-weft  fide,  there  is  another  that  runs  by  the  back  of  Hu- 
guely ifland  to  Radnagor,  famous  for  manufacturing  cotton 
cloth  and  filk  romaal*,  or  handkerchiefs.  Baffiindri  and 
Feffidri,  or  Gorgat  and  Cattrohg,  are  on  that  river,  which 
produce  the  greateft  quantity  of  iugar  in  Bengal. 

FbN'JELLY,  is  a  village  a  little  higher  up  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Huguely  river,  where  there. is  a  weekly  corn-market^  which 
exports  more  rice  than  any  place  on  this  river. 

At  Govenapore,  aboutaleague  further  Up,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  is  a  little  pyramid,  built  for  a  land-mark,  or 
boundary,  of  the  Englifh  India  company's  colony  of  Calcutta, 
which  is  aboutaleague  higher.  The  Englifh.  it  has  been  laid, 
abandoned  Huguely,  becaufe  of  the  unhealthy  is  of  it'sfitua- 
tion;  and  Captain  Hamilton  fays,  that  this  place  is  the  moft 
unhealthy  on  all  that  river,  by  reafon  that,  three  miles  to  the 
north-eaft,  there  is  a  falt-water  like,  which  overflows  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  when  vaft  numbers  of  fifh  refort  to  it^ 
VfhLh  are  left  dry  by  the  going  off  of  the  flood,  in  November 
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and  December,  and  infect  the  air  by  their  putrefaction,  and 

caufea  yearly  mortality. 

The  governor's  houfe  in  the  fort  is  as  regular  a  piece  of  archi- 
tecture as  is  to  be  feen  of  this  kind  in  India ;  and  in  the  fort 
are  many  convenient  lodgings,  both  for  the  factors  and  writers, 
and  fome  fiore-houfes  for  the  company's  goods,  befides  maga- 
zines for  their  ammunition.  The  company  has  alfo  a  pretty 
wood  hofpital  here,  with  a  garden  and  fifh-ponds,  from  whence 
the  governor's  kitchen  is  fupplied  with  carp,  mullets,  and 
calkops.  Moft  people  of  any  figure  here  have  the  fame  ad- 
vantages, and  all  forts  of  provifions  being  good  and  cheap, 
as  well  as  cloathing,  the  country  is  very  agreeable,  with  all 
it's  abovementioned  incqnveniencies. 

The  garrifon  here  confift  generally  of  2  or  3C0  foldiers,  more 
for  conveying  the  company's  fleet   from  Patana,  with  their 
falt-petre  and  piece  goods,  raw  filk  and  opium,  than  for  de- 
fence of  the  fort ;  for,  as  the  company  hold   the  colony  in 
fee-tail  of  the  Mogul,  they  are  not  afraid  of  enemies  difpof- 
reffingthem.     The  Rajas,  whofe  territories  lie  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  between  Patana  and  Cafiembazzar,  are  fome- 
times  troublefome,  by  claiming  duty  for  all  merchandizes  that 
pafs  on  the  river,  by,  or  through,  their  dominions,  and  often 
raifing  forces  to  compel  payment ;  but  fome  detachment  from 
the  fort  generally  clear  the  palTage.     Captain  Hamilton  com- 
plained, that,  in  his  time,  the  colony  had  very  little  manu- 
factory of  it's  own.     He  eftimated  the  number  of  inhabitants 
at  about  10,600;  and  adds,  that   the  company's   revenues, 
which  are  pretty  good,  and  well  paid,arife  from  ground-rents, 
and  confulage  on  all  goods  imported  arid  exported  by  Britifh 
fubjects,  who,  as  free  merchants,  are  tolerated  by  the  com- 
pany to  trade  ;  but  all  other  nations  are  free  from  taxes. 
Oppofite  to  the  factory  which  the  Danes  once  had,  about  four 
miles  below  the  town  of  Huguely,  the  late  Oftend  company 
[fee  the  trade  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  Os- 
tend  Company]  fettled  a  factory  at  Bankebankfhall ;  but, 
anno  1723,  they  quarrelled  with  the  fouadaar,  or  governor  of 
Huguely,  who  forced  them  'to  quit  the  place,  and  feek  pro- 
tection from  the  French,  who  nave  a  factory  at  Charnagur  ; 
but  the  latter  here  being  poor,  and  carrying  on  little   trade, 
content  themfelves  with  a  little  church  to  hear  mafs  in,  which 
fays  Captain  Hamilton,  is  the  chief  bufinefs  of  the  French  at 
Bengal. 
Chinchcjsa,  where  the  Dutch  emporium  ftands,  is  about  half 
a  league  further  up.     It  is  a  large   factory.     The  place  is 
wholly  under  the  Dutch  government,  and  about  a  mile  each 
way,  and  well  inhabited  by  Armenians  and  the  natives.  It  is 
contiguous  to   Huguely,   and   is  a  fanctuary  for  many  poor 
natives,  when  they  are  in  dahger  of  being  oppreflbd  by  the 
Mogul  governor,  or  his  harpies. 
Huguely,  orOuGLY,  where  the  Englifh  once  bad,  and  the 
Dutch  ftill  have  a  factory,  is  an  unhealthy,  but  pretty  large, 
ill-built  town,  extending  two  miles,  by  the  weft  fide  of  it's 
river,  from  Chinchufa  to  the  Bandel.    This  town,  at  which 
the  Mogul  has  a  fuzza,  or  cuflom-houfe  officer,  drives  a  great 
trade,  becaufe  all  foreign  goods  are  brought  to  it  for  import, 
as  thofe  of  the  Bengal  product  are  for  exportation.     Bernier 
fays,  it  is  the  beft  and  moft  fruitful  country  in  the  world,  and 
the  air  temperate;    that  it  produces  very  great  quantities  of 
rice,  fugar,  fpices,  cotton,  filks,  caries,  &c.     The  Portu- 
gueze  drive  a  great  trade  here  in  confections,  pomecitrons,  a 
delicate  root  like    farfaparilla,  ambas,  ananas,  mirobalans, 
lemons,  and  ginger.     The  other  commodities  are  falt-petre, 
with  which  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  load  whole  fhips  :  they 
have  alfo  lacque,  opium,  wax,  civet,  long-pepper,  and  but- 
ter.— The  country  is  well  watered  by  channels  cut  from  the 
Ganges,  on  the  banks  of  which  grow  their  pulfe,   muftard- 
feed,  fefamum  for  oil,  and  low  mulberry-trees,  to  feed  their 
filk-worms ;  but  their   filk   is   not  near  fo  good  as  that  of 
Perfia. 

The  trade  of  Bengal  affords  rich  cargoes  for  50  or  60  mips 
yearly,  befides  what  is  carried  in  fmall  veflels  to  neighbouring 
countries  ;  and  there  are  veflels  of  about  200  tons,  that  bring 
falt-petre  hither  from  Patana.  They  come  down  in  October, 
before  the  ftream  of  the  river,  but  are  obliged  to  tow   them 
up  again,  by  ftrength  of  hands,  not  lefs  than    1000  miles. 
Befides,  the  trading  veflels  in  India  deal  in  opium,  long-pep- 
per, ginger,  tobacco,  and  various  forts  of  piece-goods,   not 
merchantable  in  Europe.  They  abound  with  warehoufes,  and 
fhops  full  of  all  forts  of  Indian-goods,  efpecially  filks,    fine 
cloths  and  fluffs.     The  Portugueze  had  a  factory  here  in  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  century,  which  they  called  Porto-Ri- 
quero,  and  another  a  little  to  the  fouth-weft,  called  Porto- 
Angeli,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Moguls,   becaufe  of  their 
piracy.     There  is  abundance  of  Moorifh   merchants,  who 
carry  on  aconfiderable  trade  here.    The  Dutch  factory  here, 
which  is  built  in  an  open  place,  about  amufket-fhot  from  the 
river,  looks  more  like  a  caflle,  being  incompaffed  with  deep 
ditches,  full  of  water,  high  ftone  walls,  and  baftions  faced 
with  ftone,  and  mounted  with  cannon.  Their  fpacious  ware- 
houfes are  alfo  of  ftone,   and  the  apartments  for  the  officers 
and  merchants  are  large  and  commodious. 
This  being  the  chief  of  all  the  Dutch  factories  in  the  Bengal 
direction,  the  accounts  arc  tranfmitted  from   hence  to  Ba- 
tavia.     Bcmicr  fays,  that  there  were  8  or  9000  Chriftians 


here  in  his  time,  and  about  25,000  in  the  reft  of  the  king- 
dom.    The  adjacent  country  is   very   finely  diverfihed  with 
arable   land,  neat   houfes,  large   gardens,  ponds,  bathing- 
places,  delightful  vallies,  and  roads  adorned  with  trees,  re- 
fembling  walks. 
At  Bandel  there  was  formerly  a  Portugueze  colony,   but  go- 
verned fincebythe  Mogul's  touzdaar.   They,  at  prefent,  deal 
in  no  fort  of  commodities,  fays  Captain  Hamilton,  but  what 
are  in  requeft  at  the  court  of  Venus,  the  owners  whereof  are 
to  be  met  with  at   it's  church,  and  a  prieft  to  conduct  the 
buyer  to  proper  /hops,  for  view  of  the  goods,   and  to  vouch 
for  their  goodnefs. 
At  Cassembazaar,  about  100  miles  above  Huguely,  and  20 
leagues  weft  from   Dacca,  are  factories    both   Englifh  and 
Dutch,  of  which,  by  their  company's  orders,  the  feconds  of 
the  council  ought  to  be  the  chiefs.  It  is  a  large  town,  much 
frequented  by  merchants,  and  ftands   in  a  very  healthy  and 
fruitful  ifland  of  the  Ganges,  whofe  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  many  valuable  manufactories,  efpecially  mullins  and  filks, 
which  are  naturally  yellowifh,   'till  the  natives  whiten  them 
with  the   afhes  which  they' call   there  of  Adam's  fig-tree. 
Tavernier  fays,    that  the  Dutch  export  7000  bales  of  them 
from  hence  annually;  and,  except  what  the  natives  keep  for 
themfelves,  the  Tartar  and  Mogul  merchants  ingrofs  the  reft, 
which  is  about  15,000  bales.     Captain  Hamilton  fays,  that 
it  ftole  it's  prefent  trade  and  grandeur  from 
Rajahmal,    Ragemahale,     or   Ragmehal,    12    miles 
from  it,  a  well  built  town,  which  was  once  the  refidence  of 
the  governors  of  Bengal,  and  the  greateft  place  of  trade  and 
commerce  on  the  Ganges,  by  the  name  of  Muxadaubaud, 
and  where  the  Mogul  has  ftill  a  mint ;  but  on  the  port's  being 
choaked  up,  the  government  was  removed  to  Dacca,  and  the 
trade  to  Caflambazaar.     The  country  adjacent  affords  plenty 
of  rice,  and  excellent  hunting.    The  Bengal  roupies,  which 
are  gold,  are  coined  here. 
MaldOj  is  a  large  populous  town,  well  frequented  by  mer- 
chants, oh  another  channel  of  the  Ganges,  40  or  50  miles 
eaft  of  Rajahmal,  and  15  leagues  north  eaft  of  Tanda.  Both 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  factories  here  ;    as  alfo  at, 
Dacca,  which  is  alfo  called  Dekaka,  Daac,  or  Bandar. 
Dacca,  is  an  ifland  on  the  broadeft  and  moft  eaftern  branch 
of  the  Ganges.  It  is  about  a  league  and  an  half  long,    on  the 
banks  of  the  river.     Mr.  Hamilton  fays,  it  is  the  largeft  city 
in  Bengal,  and  manufactures  the  beft  and  cheapeft  cotton  and 
filk.  The  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  provifions  here  is  alfo  in- 
credible.    In  fhort,  it  is  a  populous  wealthy  town,  and  re- 
folded to  by  merchants  from  China,  and  divers  parts  of  India. 
Sundiva,  an  ifland,  which  lies  four  leagues  from  the  reft,  and 
as  far  from  the  main  land,  and  120  miles  fouth  of  Chatigan, 
is  about  20  leagues  in  circumference,  has  three  fathom  water 
within  a  mile  of  it's  fhore,  and  ferves  to  fhelter  fmall   fhips 
from  ftorms,  or  the  fouth-weft  monfoons.     It  is  thinly  inha- 
bited by  a  Ample  honeft  people,  who  fell  their  cloth  manu- 
facture incredibly  cheap,  and  have  fuch  plenty  of  provifions, 
that  Captain  Hamilton  was  informed,    by  a  perfon  of  credit, 
that  he  bought  580  pounds  weight  of  rice  for  half-a-crown, 
and  that  he  gave  no  more  for  eight  geefe,   and  60  good  tame 
poultry.     Mr.  Fytch  fays,  alfo,  that  is  one  of  the  moft  fruit- 
ful iflands  in  the  world;  that  it  abounds  with  wild  hogs  and 
fat  kine,  and  that  he  bought  the  latter  for  6s.   3d.  a  piece, 
and  four  wild  hogs,  ready  drefled,  for  12s.  6d.     The  ifland 
is  divided  into  two  parts,   by  a  channel,  which,  at  high  wa- 
ter, is  navigable. 

After  defcribing  the  coaft  and  bay  of  Bengal,  with  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  iflands  thereof,  we  fhall  next 
give  an  account  of  the  continent,  and  it's  trade,  which  is 
called  the  kingdom  or  province  of  Bengal. 
It  lies  in  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  Indoltan,  on  both  fides  of 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  -river  Gariges;  having  it's  bay, 
and  the  province  of  Orixa,  on  the  fouth  ;  Patna  and  Jefnat 
on  the  north  ;  Malva  on  the  weft  ;  with  Aracan  and  Tipra 
on  the  eaft.  It  is  ufually  compared  to  Egypt  for  it's  fertility. 
Bernier  fays,  it  is  the  beft  and  moft  fruitful  country  in  the 
world,  it  being  well  watered,  not  only  by  the  Ganges,  but  by 
channels  cut  outof  it,  on  whofe  banks  grow  their  pulfe,  muf- 
tard-feed,  fefamum  for  oil,  and  little  in ul berry-* trees,  to  feed 
their  filk-worms,'whofe  products  of  raw  filk,  and  their  wrought 
filk,  are  preferred  to  the  Chinefe,  and  reckoned  little  inferior 
to  that  of  Ghilan  on  the  Cafpian  fea.  Befides  aloes,  falt-petre, 
lacque,  opium,  &c.  as  before  obferved,  it  produces  very  great 
quantities  of  rice,  which  is  fent  every  year  to  the  Moluccas, 
Sumatra,  Malabar,  and  Coromandel  ;  the  Maldiva  iflands, 
Ceylon,  Goa,  &c. — They  alfo  fend  plenty  of  fugar  to  Gol- 
conda,  Carnetteo,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Perfia,  as  alfo 
fpices,  cotton,  the  fineft  muffins  and  callicoes,  filks  called 
Bengals,  elaches  and  herba  fluffs,  with  Indico  and  canes,  to 
Europe.  The  Portugueze  drive  a  great  trade  here,  in  con- 
fections, pomecitrons,  along,  but  very  delicate,  root,  like  far- 
faparilla, ambas,  ananas,  mi rabolans,  lemons  and  ginger.  They 
have,  from  April  to  September,  almoft  continual  rains,  ac- 
companied with  tempefts,  which  occafions  inundations,  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief.  During  the  other  part  of  the  year, 
the  weather  is  fair,  and  cooled  by  the  north  eaft  wind  ;  but, 
in  December,  January,  and  February,  the  mornings  are  miity 
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and  cold  ,  yet  in  December,  when  the  days  arc  fhorteft, 
tli<.'\  have  tlit;  fun  from  half  an  hour  after  fix  in  the  morning 
to  half  an  hour  after  five  in  the  evening. —  The  days  are  then 
Serene  and  dear,  though  the  nights  are  cold  ;  and  this  feafon 
i  their  harvclt.  Here  is  great  plenty  of  fifli,  good  fowls  for 
three  half-pence  a  piece,  and  geefe  and  ducks  in  proportion. 
They  abound  with  Sheep,  kids,  and  hogs,  the  chief  food  of 
the  Europeans,  who  alfo  vidua!  their  fhips  therewith. 
The  governors  here  exercife  abfolute  power,  have  all  the  tri- 
butes, imports,  and  fines ;  for  which  they  are  obliged  to  fur- 
nifli  the  emperor  with  bdrfea  and  arms ;  So  that  this  province 
js  rated  at  40,000  horfe,  and  80,000  foot,  for  it's  quoto;  and 
jt's  yearly  revenue  is  calculated  at  no  lef's,  according  to 
Sdiouten,  than  5,000,000  fterling. 

gome  geographers  have  represented  Bengal  as  the  chief  city  ; 
whereas  there  is  no  fuch  town,  or  a  very  obfeure  one. — Mar- 
tiiiiere  fays,  that  of  the  many  travels  he  had  feen  to  jndoftan, 
he  never  met  with  any  Satisfactory  evidence,  either  Us  to   the 
fituation  or  exiftence  of  the  city  of  Bengal.      Our  merchants 
and  feamen,  who   have  been  there  fo  often,   know  no  fuch 
place  ;   and,    according  to  the  accounts   of  the  fituation  of 
what  is  called  by  this  name,  it  would  feem  to  be  a  town  that 
borders  upon  Aracan,   and  is  the  mod  eafterly  boundary  of 
the  Mogul's  dominions,  viz. 
Chatigan,  or,  as   the  Portugueze   call   it,   Xatigam   and 
Porto  Majore,  about  50  leagues  below  Dacca,   near  the 
bottom  of  Bengal  bay.     Moll    and  Herbert  place  it  at  the 
fouth-eaft  corner  of  an  ifland,  formed  by  the  two  mod:  eaftcrn 
mouths  of  the  Ganges  ;  and  the  Sanfons,  ort  the  weft  fide  of 
the  Cofmin,  overagainft  what  they  term  the  city  of  Bengal. 
The  place  is  called,  by  the  natives,  Chittagoung.     The  di- 
stance from  hence  to  Sagor,  the  weftermort  channel  of  the 
Ganges,  according  to  Hamilton,  about  100  leagues. 
Fytch  fays,  it  it  the  chief  harbour  of  the  country  ;  and  it  ap- 

fears   to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  confiderable    traffic, 
t  was  the  firft  fettlement  made  by  the  Portugueze ;  but  the 
dangers  their  fhips  ran,  in  coming  hither  in  the  fouth-weft 
monfoons,  made  them  remove  to  Bandel  at  Huguley,  and  it 
is  now  a  poor  place,  poverty  always  being  the  confequence 
of  the  lofs  of  trade. 
Satigan,  or  Satiga.     Mr.   Frederic,  in  his  travels,  fays, 
that,  in  his  time,  above  30  fhips  were  annually  laden   here 
with  rice,  lacque,  fugar,  long-pepper,  oil  of  Zezelin,   &c. 
and  that  merchants  commonly  bought  and  freighted  veflels  at 
this  place,  to  trade  up  to  the  Ganges,   by  which  they  made 
confiderable  advantages ;  but  the  commerce  is  fince  removed 
to  Huguley. 
At  Patna,  Patena,  or  Patekaw,  where  both  theEnglifh 
and  Dutch  have  factories  for  raw  filk  and  fait  petre  ;  and  Some 
geographers  place  it  on  one  fide  the  Ganges,  and  others  on  the 
contrary.     The  Sanfons  place  it  en  the  eaft  of  the  Ganges, 
where  the  kingdom  of  that  name  lies,  135  miles  north-weft 
of  Dacca ;  but  it  is  placed  on  the  weft  fide  by  the  map?-,  as 
well  as  by  Thevenot,  Tavernier,  and  other  travellers.     The 
former  fays,  it  is  a  very  large  town,  in  a  pleaSant  and  fruitful 
country  :  the  latter,  that  the  Dutch,   whofe  factory  here  is 
chiefly'for  falt-petre,  refine  it  at  a  great  town  called  Choupar, 
10  leagues  higher  up  the  Ganges.     He  makes  Patna  to  be  6 
miles  in  length,   and  one  of  the  biggeft  cities  in  the  Indies. 
Hamilton  fays,  it  is  the  feat  of  the  prince  of  Bengal,  who  is 
always  of  the  royal  blood,  and  that  it  produces  fo  much  opi- 
um, that  it  ferves  all  the  countries  in  India  with  it.      It  fup- 
plies   them  alfo  with  cotton,  cotton-cloth,  fugar,  See.  that 
gold  is  dug  in  the  neighbourhood. — They  make  a  fort  of  pot- 
ter's ware  here  very  fragrant,  and  almoft  as  thin  as  paper,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Mogul's  feraglio,  and  the  princes  of  Indoftan. 
Bannaras,   or  Bannaron,  is  a  handfomc  large  city  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  Ganges,  about  100  miles  above  Patna,  in  the 
road  to  Arga.     It  has  a  very  confiderable  trade  in  callicoes  and 
filks,  which  the  manufacturers  dare  not  fell  'till  ftamped  with 
the  Mogul's    feal,  on  pain  of  being  fined  and   baftinadoed. 
They  abound  with  plenty  of  pulfe,  and  all  forts  of  grain,  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  they  have  manufactures  of  rich  fluffs 
of  gold,  filver,  and  filks,  of  magnificent  turbar:ts,  fine  girdles, 
and  light  veftments,   for  the  ladies   of  the  feraglio,    which 
makes  of  this  one  of  the  wealthier!  towns  in  the  Indies. 
Tanda,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Ganges,  above  where   it  di- 
vides into. branches,  and  about  a  league  from  the  river,  was 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  'till  fubdued  by  the  Moguls,  and 
is  a  place  of  great  trade  in  cotton  and  callico. 
Soumelpore,   about  30  leagues  from  Huguley.  is   noted  for 
the  fine  diamonds  in  it's  river  Gouel,  fuppofed  to  be  waShed 
down  from  the  fouth  mountains  of  Golconda ;  infomuch  that, 
about  the  end  of  January,  or   the   beginning  of  February, 
when  the  water   is  clear,   after  having  been  mudded  by  the 
great  rains  that  generally  fall  in  December,  above  80c  o  men, 
women,  and  children,  fearch  for  diamonds  all  along  from  this 
town  to  thefe  mountains. 
Jonpoure,  ftands  on  the  fame  river  as  Soumelpore,   but   25 
miles  more  to  the  fouth.     It  is  noted  for  a  confiderable  com- 
merce in  fweet-fcented  oils,    rich  carpets,  hangings  embroi- 
dered with  filk,  and  all  forts  of  fine  linnen. 
Laccanow,  not  far  from  Jonpoure,  drives  a 
more  efpecially  in  linnens. 


OuDCE,  or  Oujea,  an  ancient  cith,  on  a  river  that  runs  into 
the  Ganges,  formerly  the    feat  of  the  Patau   kings,   has   a 
mighty  trade  in  horn,  being  uSed  by  the  Indians  for  drinking- 
cups  and  targets. 
Balasore,  or  BrxLi-soRE,   is  the  place  where  the  European 
fhips,  bound  for  Bengal  and  the  Ganges,  take  in  a  pilot;  and 
theEnglifh,  Dutch,  and  French,  have  their  refpective  facto- 
ries here,  which   were,   indeed,   the  capital  factories  of   the 
bay  of  Bengal,   before  the  navigation   of  the  Huguley  river 
was  improved,  but,  at  prefent,  of  no   great  confederation. 
The  adjacent   country  is   fruitful    to  admiration,  producing 
rice,   wheat,  gram,  doll,  callavancts,    feveral  forts  of  pulfe, 
anife,    cummin,    coriander,   and   carraway-feeds,    tobacco, 
butter,   oil,  and  bees-wax.     Their  manufactures  are  of  cot- 
ton, in  Iannis,  cartas,   dimities,  mulmuls,  filk  and  cotton 
romals,  gurrahs,   and  lungies ;   and,  of  the   herba  (the  rind 
of  a  certain  tree,  which,  being  prepared  and  drawn  out  fine, 
works  like  filk,  and  is  worked  with  either  filk  or  cotton)  they 
make  ginghams,  pinafcas,  and  feveral  other   forts  of  goods 
for  exportation.     There  are  rich  Moors,  Banians,  and  Gen- 
tiles here.     The  town  trades  pretty  much  with  the  Maldiva 
iflands,  which  having  no  rice  or  other  grain  of  their  own  pro- 
duct, it  Supplies  them  with   what  ncccflarics  they  want,  and 
in  return,  brings  cowries  and  cayar,  for  the  fervice  of  {hip- 
ping.    The  fea-fhore  of  Balaforc  being  very  low,  the  fhips 
ride  three  leagues  from  it  in  four  or  five  fathom  water,  in  a 
road  which  is  rendered  fafc,  by  Cape  Palmiras,  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fouth  wind.    There  is  a  very  dangerous  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  it's  river,  which  is  about  12  leagues  to  the  north  of 
Cunnaca  river.     Between  thefe  two  rivers  there  is  one  conti  - 
nued  fandy  bay,  where  vaft  numbers  of  fea-tortoifes  refort  to 
lay  their  eggs  ;  and   here  are  Shoals  of  a  very  delicious  fifh 
called  pamplee,  which  are  fold  for  two-pence  a  hundred,  and 
two  of  them  are  Sufficient  for  a  moderate  Stomach. 

Remarks. 


very  great  trade, 


When  it  is  faid  the  Englifh  have  a  factory  in  this  part,  and 
the  Dutch  in  that,  it  is  rather  to  defcribe  which  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  has  the  principal  commerce  there;  for,  except 
in  the  particular  places  where  they  Severally  have  fert>,  and 
maintain  garrifons,  no  factory  is  Singular  to  an  Europ 
nation  upon  all  the  coaft;  but  the  feveral  nations  have  par- 
ticular houfes,  or  bazars,  in  the  refpective  cities  and  trading 
ports,  and  this  they  call  a  factory  ;  whereas  the  main  b-d/  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Indians,  and  the  Europeans  are  there  only 
by  the  permirtion  of  thofe  Indians,  or  of  their  princes  a;id 
governors. 

But    the  cafe  of  the  Portugueze  is  different  at  Goa,  whofe 
poffertion  is  their  own  in  fovereignty,  and  they  acknowledge 
no  prince  but  the  king  of  Portugal,  though  they  have  near 
100,000  people  under  their  government ;  the  rcal'on  whereof 
is,  becaufe  they  firft  obtained  their  fovereignty  of  the  proper 
prince,  v*ho  then  ruled,  the  Great  Mogul  at  that  time  in  be- 
ing having  not  extended  his  dominions  to  fuch   a  heighth  :s 
his  fucceflors  have  fince  done.     The  Portugueze  thus  Streng- 
thening thcmfelvcs  at  Goa,    and  having  taught  the   Indians 
and  Meftizes  to  live  after  the  European   manner,  they  ha-.e 
prevented   the  Dutch   from  difporteffing  them,  as  they  have 
done  at  Coulang  and  other  places  on  that  coaft. 
The  Dutch  have  Secured  themSelves,  even  more  effectually, 
at  Batavia,  on  the  ifland  of  Java,   which,  when  they  came 
firft  thither,  was  only  an  Indian  village,  Surrounded  with  no 
more  than  a  pallifado  of  bamboo  canes. 
This  city  is  the  glory  of  this  ifland,  and  of  all  the  European 
Settlements  in  the  Indies.     It  is  the  center  of  all  the  Strength 
and  commerce  of  the  Dutch  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where 
they  are  fo  powerful,  and  have   So  many  Subjects,  So  many 
iflands.  kingdoms,  principalities,  and  dominions  depending 
on  them,  and  are  So  able  to  Support  and  protect  them,  that  it 
is  to  be  wondered  any  other  European  nation  Should  have  the 
leal!  Sooting  in  the  Indies,  and  that  the  Dutch  do  not  extir- 
pate all  the  other  European  factories   out  of  the  country. 
They  have  alfo  brought   the  natives,  where  they  have  any 
influence,  to  cloath   in    the  European   mann.r,  which  has 
wonderfully  increaSed  their  commerce  from  Europe  thither. 
By  thefe   politic  meafures,  we  find,  that    the  Dutch  have 
rendered  their  trade  to  this  part  of  the  world  fo  important, 
as  to   Strengthen   themfelve  there,  in  a  manner  far  fuperior 
to   all   the  reft  of  the  European  powers  put  together ;  and, 
therefore,  whenever  it  is  the  will  and  pleafure  of  their  High 
Mightinefles,  they  may  monopolize,  as  it  were,  all  this  trade 
from   Europe  to    themSelves.     This   would   increaSe  the  r 
navigation  and  brood  oS  Seamen  to  Such  a  degree,  that  they 
would  Soon  become  as  potent  in  Europe  as  they  would  then 
be  in  Afia. 

The  Same  principles  of  policy,  therefore,  v/hich  dictate  to  the 
chief  potentates  of  Europe  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
among  themfelves,  do  alfo  dictate  the  holding  the  ballance 
of  power  in  Ana  among  the  Europeans  fettled  in  that  part 
of  the  world  ;  for,  although  fome  have  imagined,  but  never 
proved,  we  conceive,  that  the  Eart-India  trade  of  this  na- 
tion is,  upon  the  whole,  a  loofing  trade ;  yet,  if  ever  Eng- 
land gives  the  fame  up,  it  will  certainly  prove  a  real,  not  an 
3  Q_  imaginary 
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imaginary  lofs  to  this  kingdom,  and  a  certain  gain  to  that 
into  whofe  fcale  of  trade  it  fhall  be  thrown  :  thus,  as  it  will 
weaken  our  navigation,  and  leffen  our  brood  of  feamen  ;  fo 
it  will  ftrcngthen  thofe  who  (hall  fupplaiit  us. 
If  this  trade  was  really  detrimental  to  the  nation,  we  may 
reafonably  prefume  it  would  prove  the  fame  to  other  ftates 
which  have  a  fhare  therein  as  well  as  we;  unlefs  it  can  be 
fhewn  that  other  nations  are  more  experienced  in  this  com- 
merce, and  carry  it  on  to  greater  advantage  than  we  do. 
But  it  is  extraordinary  that  this  trade  fhould  prove  beneficial 
to  all  other  nations,  and  otherwife  to  us  ;  and  it  is  ftill  more 
extraordinary  that  upftart  nations  in  trade  fhould  be  fo 
fanguine  to  eftablifh  a  new  Eaft-India  company  *,  if  they 
were  not  morally  certain  of  it's  proving  national  bene- 
ficial. 

•  This  alludes  to  the  endeavours  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  to 
eftablifh  an  India  company  at  Embden,  and  make  that  a 
free  port,  under  certain  limitations,  as  has  been  rumoured. 

But  thofe  who  are  not  for  depriving  England  of  this  trade, 
yet  imagine  that  ft  wOuld  be  carried  on  more  to  the  intereft 
of  the  nation  by 'being  free  and  open  to  all  his  majefty's 
fubjects,  ^than  in  the  hand  of  a  trading  company,  with  a 
large  joint-flock,  and  with  privileges  and  immunities,  exclu- 
five  of  all  other  the  Britifh  fubjects.  To  which,  for  the 
prefent,  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that,  while  other  nations  al- 
ways have,  and  ftill  do  experience  it  to  be  for  their  intereft 
to  carry  the  fame  on  by  fuch-like  companies,  it  feems  im- 
politic for  us  to  do  otherwife,  and  thereby  hazard  the  lofs  of 
a  real  gain  for  an  imaginary  greater.  This  matter,  however, 
fhall  be  confidered  under  the  article  of  East-India  Com- 
pany ;  wheiein  we  fhall  alfo  endeavour  to  fhew  how  that 
company  may  be  greatly  advantaged,  and  that  as  much  to  the 
intereft  of  the  nation  as  the  company  itfelf.  The  reafon  for 
thefe  fentiments,  under  this  head,  is  to  apprife  our  readers, 
in  fome  meafure  of  what  they  are  to  expect  in  the  fequel  of 
this  work  ;  we  not  contenting  ourfelves  with  a  mere  narrative 
of  trade  as  it  is,  but  are  ambitious  to  fuggeft  what  may  occur 
to  us,  which  may  'tend  to  the  advancement  of  that  of  our 
own  nation.  ,  .   .  I 

In  the  interim,  we  fhall  only  obferve  what  meafures  the  par- 
liament of  England  have  been  pleafed  to  take,  to  prevent  the 
fubjects  of  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  from  becoming  inte- 
refted  in  any  foreign  Eaft-India  company,  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  our  own. 

Abftract  of  feveral  acts  of  parliament,  now  in  force,  which 
were  made  for  preventing  his  majefty's  fubjects  from  trading 
to  the  Eaft-Indies  under  foreign  commiffions,  and  from 
beino-  interefted  or  concerned  in  any  foreign  Eaft-India 
company  to  be  erected. 

By  the  following  acts  of  parliament  now  in  force,  and  which 
were  made  for  preventing  his  majefty's  ftibjects  from  trading 
to  the  Eaft-Indies  under  foreign  commiffions,  and  from  beirtg 
interefted,  or  concerned,  in  any  foreign  Eaft-India  company 
to  be  erected,  it  is  enacted  as  follows,  viz. 
c  Geo.  I.  cap.  2i.  By  an  act  paffed  irk  the  fifth  year  of  his 
late  majefty  king  George  I.  all  his  majefty's  fubje£f.s,  except 
thofe  licenfed  by  the  Eaft-India  company,  are  prohibited  from 
going  to  the  Eaft-Indies.— And,  to  the  end  fuch  offenders 
may°be  brought  to  juftice,  the  Eaft-India  company  are  im- 
powered  to  arreft  and  feize  fuch  offenders  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
and  to  fend  them  to  England,  there  to  anfwer  for  the  faid 
offence  ;  and  every  Britifh  fubject  who  fhall  procure,  folicit 
for,  obtain,  or  act  under,  any  commiffion,  authority,  or  pafs, 
from  any  foreign  prince  or  ftate,  to  fail  or  go,  or  trade  in,  or 
to  the  Eaft-Indies,  incurs  and  forfeits,  for  every  fuch  offence, 
500 1.  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  a  1.  By  another  act,  paffed  in  the  fe- 
Venth  year  of  his  late  majefty  king  George  I.  every  fubjea  of 
his  majefty  who  fhall  go  to,  or  fhall  trade,  or  adventure  into, 
or  from  the  Eaft-Indies  (contrary  to  the  laws  in  being)  and 
fhall  be  convicted  thereof,  in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  of 
record  at  Weftminftcr,  is  to  pay  arid  fuffer  fuch  fine  and 
imprifonment  as  the  court  fhall  think  fit. 
And  all  the  goods  and  merchandize  that  fhall  be  bartered,  or 
trafficed  for^in  the  Eaft-Indies,  or  purchafed  there,  by  any 
fuch  offenders,  or  that  fhall  be  found  in  his  cuftody,  or  in 
the  cuftody  of  any  other  perfon  by  his  order  or  procurement, 
are  declared  to  be  forfeited,  with  double  the  value  thereof. 
q  Geo.  I.  cap.  26.  By  an  act  paffed  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
late  majefty  king  George  I.  all  his  majefty's  fubjcfts  are  pro- 
hibited from  fubfcribing,  contributing  to,  encouraging,  or 
promoting,  the  raifing,  cftablifhing,  or  carrying  on,  any  fo- 
reign company,  from,  and  after  the  24th  day  of  June,  1723, 
to  be  raifed,  formed,  or  erected,  for  trading  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  and  fromjbeing  interefted  in,  or  intitlcd  to,  any  fhare 
in  the  flock,  or  capital,  of  fuch  foreign  company,  under  for- 
feiture of  all  his,  her,  or  their  intereft,  in  the  capital,  princi- 
pal ftock,  or  adions,  of  any  fuch  foreign  company,  together 
with  treble  the  value  thereof. 

And  the  attorney-general   is  impowered  to  exhibit  bills  of 
complaint  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  or  court  of  Exchequer, 
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againft  fuch  offenders,  for  the  difcovery  of  fuch  offence; 
which  difcovery  fuch  offenders  are  obliged  to  make,  on  the 
attorney-general's  waving  in  fuch  bill  the  faid  forfeiture  of 
the  treble  value,  and  infilling  only  on  the  Angle  value  thereof ; 
and,  in  fuch  cafe,  thefingle  value  is  to  be  decreed  to  be  paid 
by  fuch  offenders. 

And  that  every  fubject  of  his  majefty  accepting  of  any  truft, 
or  knowing  of  any  intereft,  fhare,  part,  proportion,  or  con- 
cern, which  any  other  of  his  majefty's  fubjects  fhall  have,  or 
be  intitled  to,  in  any  fuch  foreign  company,  and  who  fhall 
not,  within  fix  months  next  after  the  accepting  fuch  truft,  or 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  fuch  intereft,  mure,  proportion, 
or  concern,  as  aforefaid,  truly  difcover  the  fame  in  writing 
to  the  Eaft-India  company,  or  their  court  of  directors,  fhall 
forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  intereft  fo  accepted  in  truft,  or 
fo  known  and  not  difcovered,  as  aforefaid  ;  and  any  perfon, 
making  fuch  difcovery,  is  intitled  to  a  moiety  of  the  forfeiture. 
And  all  his  majefty's  fubjects  (other  than  fuch  as  are  lawfully 
authorifed  thereunto)  going  to,  or  found  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 
are  declared  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  mifdemeanor,  and  are 
made  liable  to  corporal  punifhment,  imprifonment,  or  fine 
for  the  fame,  at  the  difcretion  of  fuch  of  his  majefty's  courts 
of  record  at  Weftminfter  where  the  profecution  for  fuch  of- 
fence fhall  be  commenced. 

And  every  perfon  fo  offending  may  be  feized,  and  brought 
to  England,  and  committed  to  goal  there,  by  any  one  of  his 
majefty's  juftices  of  the  peace,  until  fufficient  fecurity  be 
given  by  natural-born  fubjects,  or  denizens,  to  appear  in  the 
court  where  fuch  profecution  fhall  be  commenced,  to  an- 
fwer the  fame,  and  not  depart  without  leave  of  the  court. 
3  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  By  an  act  paffed  in  the  third  year  of  his 
late  majefty,  it  is  enacted,  That,  if  any  of  his  majefty's 
fubjects  (other  than  the  Eaft-India  company,  and  thofe  li- 
cenfed by  them)  fhall,  directly,  or  indirectly,  go  to,  trade, 
or  venture  into,  or  from,  the  Eaft-Indies,  every  fuch  offen- 
der fhall  incur  the  forfeiture  and  lofs  of  all  the  fhips  ana1 
veflels  employed  in  fuch  a  voyage,  trade,  or  adventure;  and 
alfo  all  the  goods  laden  thereupon,  or  that  were  fent  to,  ac- 
quired, traded  or  adventured,  within  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  all 
the  proceed,  and  effect  of  the  fame,  and  double  the  value 
thereof. 
BENZION,  or  BENJAMIN,  a  kind  of  gum,  which  fome 
reckon  in  the  fame  clafs  with  incenfe  and  aroma's.  The 
trees  from  which  the  benzoin  runs  grow  plentifully  in 
Cochin-China;  there  are  alfo  many  of  them  in  the  fofeft  of 
the  kingdom  of  Lao  and  Siam. 

This  tree  refembles  pretty  much  the  almond  tree ;  but  it's 
leaves  are  longer,  and  roundifh  at  the  top.  The  benzoin 
runs  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk  and  large  branches  of 
the  tree  ;  though  fome  authors  pretend,  without  any  reafon, 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  kind  of  pods,  and  is  formed  from 
an  oil,  thickened  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
The  grocers  and  druggifts  fell  two  forts  of  benzoin,  the  one 
.in  drops,  and  the  other  in  lumps. 

The  true  benzoih  in  drops,  which  is  feldom  to  be  met  with 
in  France,  and  of  which  the  people  of  the  ambaffador  of  Si- 
am's  retinue  brought  a  pretty  large  quantity,  is  of  a  yellow, 
or  gold  colour  without,  and  white  within,  ftriped  with  fmall 
clear  veins,  which  are  white  and  red  ;  it  is  friable  without 
any  tafte,  but  of  a  fweet  and  very  aromatic  fcent.  It  is  very 
different  from  the  benzoin  in  drops  which  is  fold  at  Paris,  and 
which  is  clear,  tranfparent,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  mixed 
with  white  drops,  rcfembling  almonds,  whence  it  is  called 
amygdaloid  benzoin.  This  latter  muft  be  chofen  with  fuch 
qualities  as  come  as  near  as  poffible  to  thofe  above  mention- 
ed ;  and,  above  all,  let  it  be  without  any  dirt,  which  happens 
but  feldom. 

The  benzoin  in  lumps  is  the  moft  common  of  all,  and  is  very 
liable  to  be  adulterated  by  feveral  gums  melted  together.  In 
order  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  it  ought  to  be  very  clean,  of 
an  agreeable  fmell,  very  refinous,  and  abounding  with  white 
drops  :  that  which  is  too  black,  and  without  any  fcent,  muft 
be  abfolutely  rejected. 

The  beft  ben2oin  grows  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  at  a  place 
called  Baros,  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  a  little  to; 
the  north  of  the  equinoctial  line.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch, 
who  fend  great  quantities  of  that  drug  into  Indoftan,  or  the 
Mogul's  country,  for  the  Indians  there  ufe  a  great  deal  of  it 
in  their  religious  ceremonies.  This  drug  has  feveral  names  ; 
it  is  called  afla  dulce,  ben  of  Judea,  benzoin  of  beninas,  and 
in  Latin,  benzoinum. 

They  get  from  the  benzoin  a  kind  of  white  flowers,  good  for1 
afthmatic  perfons,  and  an  oil,  which  is  a  fort  of  balm  for 
wounds. 

All  forts  of  benzoin  pay  duty  of  importation  in  France  at 
the  rate  of  fix  livres  per  100  weight ;  but,  when  it  has  been 
depofited  any  where,  and  comes  from  the  Levant,  from  Bar- 
bary,  Perfia,  or  Italy,  it  is  then  reckoned  as  one  of  thofe 
merchandizes,  on  which,  according  to  the  decree  of  thecoun-* 
cil,  dated  the  15th  of  Auguft,  1685,  a  duty  °f  20  Per  cent« 
of  their  value  ought  to  be  raifed ;  which  duty  is  alfo  raifed 
on  the  benzoin  when  it  is  imported  by  Roan,  though  it  had 
not  been  depofited  any  where. 

BERCHEOIT, 
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BERCHEROIT,  or  BERKEOITS,  a  we  i  gh  t  ufed  at  Arch- 
angel, and  in  all  the  dominions  of  the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  to 
weTgh  fuch  merchandizes  as  are  very  heavy,  or  very  bulky, 
fuch  as  pot-afhes,  &c.  The  bercheroit  weighs  400  pounds 
of  Mufcovy,  which  amount  to  about  364  pounds  Englifh 
avoirdupoife  weight. 
BERGAMO,  a  coarfe  tapeftry,  which  is  manufactured  with 
fevcral  forts  of  fpun  thread,  as  flocks  of  fill;,  wool,  cotton, 
hemp,  ox,  cow,  or  goat's  hair.  It  is  properly  a  weft  of  all 
thofc  forts  of  thread,  the  warp  of  which  is  commonly  of  hemp. 
it  is  wove  on  a  loom,  almoft  like  linnen  cloth.  Some  pre- 
tend it  was  called  bergamo,  becaufe  the  people  of  Bargamo 
in  Italy  were  the  firft  inventors  of  it. 

Roan  and  Elbcuf,  cities  of  the  province  of  Normandy  in 
France,  furnifh  a  confiderable  quantity  of  bergamos  of  all 
colours  and  mixtures  of  colours  :  fome  after  the  manner  of 
the  point  of  Hungary  ;  (point  d'Hongria)  others  with  broad 
ftripes,  worked  with  the  figures  of  flowers,  birds,  or  other 
animals  :  fome  with  broad  and  narrow  ftripes,  even,  and 
without  figures ;  others  again,  which  are  called  China's  and 
fcales,  becaufe  they  are  worked  fo  as  to  imitate  the  point  of 
China  and  the  fcales  of  fifhes.  They  make  at  Roan  a  parti- 
cular fort  of  bergamo,  which  they  call  twine,  or  twifted 
(tortin  in  French)  becaufe  they  ufe  twifted  wool  in  it ;  they 
alfo  make  fome  at  Touloufc. 

The  height  or  length  of  the  bergamos  is  moft  commonly  an 
ell  and  a  half,  an  ell  and  J,  two  ells,  or  two  ells  and  a  half 
French  meafure.  They  make,  neverthelefs,  fome  of  two  ells 
and  three  quarters  ;  but  thefe  are  not  common,  being  feldom 
made  but  for  merchants  who  will  have  them  fo.  There  are 
of  thefe  tapeftries  fome  fine,  fome  middling,  and  fome  coarfe, 
or  common. 

Formerly  the  French  ufed  to  fend  fome  bergamos  into  foreign 
countries,  particularly  towards  the  north  :  but,  at  prefent, 
they  are  fcarce  ufed  any  where  but  within  the  kingdom,  and 
chiefly  at  Paris,  there  being  few  tradefmen,  or  mean  people, 
in  that  great  city,  who  would  not  think  it  a  difgrace,  if,  when 
they  fet  up,  they  had  not  a  bergamo  tapeftry  in  their  rooms. 
Thefe  are  likewife  called  tapeftries  of  the  ftreet  St.  Dennis,  or 
of  the  gate  of  Paris,  becaufe  there  are  more  of  them  fold  in 
that  part  of  the  town  than  any  where  elfe  in  Paris. 
They  who  trade  in  thofe  tapeftries  are  the  mercers,  upholftc- 
rers,  and  brokers ;  but  the  former  only  have  them  from  the 
places  where  they  are  manufactured.  See  Tapestry. 
BERKSHIRE,  a  county  in  England,  bounded  by  Hampfhire 
on  the  fouth;  by  Wiltfhire  and  Gloucefterfhire  on  the  weft  ; 
by  the  Thames  on  the  north,  which  divides  it  from  Bucking- 
ham and  Oxfordfhire;  and,  on  the  eaft,  by  Middlefex  and 
Surrey.  The  air  is,  in  the  general,  healthy,  and  the  foil  fer- 
tile, where  it  is  cultivated  ;  and  the  whole  county,  which  is 
as  pleafant  as  moft  in  England,  is  well  ftored  with  cattle  and 
timber,  particularly  oak  and  beech  in  the  weftern  parts,  and 
in  Windlor  foreft.  This  county  alfo  abdunds  with  wild 
fowl,  and  other  game,  as  it's  river  Thames  and  Kennet,  the 
one  on  the  north  the  other  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  do  with 
hfh,  efpecially  fine  large  trout  and  cray-fifh. 
It  has  been  obferved,  that  land  is  dearer  here  than  in  other 
parts  the  fame  diftance  from  London.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures of  this  county  are  woollen  cloth,  fail-cloth,  and  malt; 
there  being  great  crops  of  barley  in  the  weft  part  of  the  county, 
particularly  the  Vale  of  White  Horfe. 
Reading.  This  town  formerly  abounded  With  many  and  very 
wealthy  clothiers.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Thomas  Colej 
went  by  the  name  of  the  rich  clothier  of  Reading  ;  and  Mr. 
Kenrick,  a  merchant  of  London,  and  fon  of  a  clothier  of 
Newberry,  left  7500I.  to  encourage  this  trade  here;  but 
of  late  years,  this  manufacture  is  in  great  meafure  laid  afide 
for  that  of  malt,  which,  by  the  convenience  of  the  rivers  in 
this  county  turns  to  great  account ;  for  the  river  Kennet  will 
bear  a  barge  here  of  110  tons ;  and  then  it  is  fo  near  the 
Thames,  that  the  largeft  they  ufe  may  come  up  to  the  town- 
bridge,  where  they  have  wharfs. 

Though  they  have  a  great  trade  in  the  country,  yet  theif 
principal  traffic  is  by  navigation  to  London,  to  which  they 
carry  vaft  quantities  of  malt,  meal,  and  timber,  and  bring 
back  coals,  fait,  tobacco,  grocery  wares,  oils,  &c.  Some  of 
thefe  barges  will  carry  1000  or  1200  quarters  of  malt  at  a 
time.  A  large  manufacture  of  fail-cloth  was  fet  up  here,  by 
the  late  Sir  Owen  Buckingham,  lord  mayor  of  London  ;  but 
he  dying,  and  his  fon  being  unhappily  killed  in  a  duel,  that 
manufacture  died  with  him. 
A.bincdon.  The  feveral  ftreets  of  this  town  are  well  paved, 
and  center  in  a  fpacious  area,  where  the  market  is  held,  which 
is  a  confiderable  one,  efpecially  for  barley ;  and  they  make 
great  quantities  of  malt,  which  they  fend  in  barges,  with 
other  commodities,  to  London. 
Hungerford,  ftands  on  the  river  Kennet,  and  is  famous  for 
the  beft  trout  and  cray-fifh.  But,  though  it  lies  in  the  great 
road  to  Bath,  &c.  which  is  it's  chief  fupport,  neither  it's 
buildings  nor  market  are  confiderable,  it's  trade  being  no- 
thing, and  fituation  moorifh. 
Neweerry,  or  Newbery.  The  manufacture  of  cloth  throve 
here  once  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
here  flourifhed  John  Winfchomb,  commonly  called  Jack  of 
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Newberry,  one  of  thegrcateft  clothiers  that  ever  was  in  Eng* 
land,  he  keeping  100  looms  in  his  houfe  ;  and,  in  the  expe- 
dition toFlodden-Field  againft  the  Scots,  marched  with  100 
of  his  own  men,  all  armed  and  cloathed  at  his  own  expence  ; 
and  he  built  all  the  weft  part  of  the  church.  Alfo,  Mr. 
Kenrick,  the  fon  of  a  cloather  of  this  town,  and  afterwai  J . 
a  merchant  of  London,  left  4000].  to  this  town,  as  well  as 
7500I.  to  Reading,  to  encourage  the  clothing  trade.  Eut 
it  has  loft,  at  prefent,  moft  of  this  manufacture,  and  in 
proportion,  the  profperity  of  the  town  has  decayed,  fince  it 
removed  to  the  weft.  However,  they  make  a  great  quantity 
of  fhalloons  and  druggets,  which,  with  it's  other  trades,  ren- 
ders it  ftill  a  pretty  flourifhing  town.  It  ftands  very  pleafant- 
ly,  in  a  fruitful  plain,  with  the  river  Kennet  running  through 
it.  It  was  made  a  corporation  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  high-fteward,  recorder,  aldermen,  and 
capital  burgeffes.  The  ftreets  are  fpacious,  particularly  the 
market-place,  in  which  ftands  the  Guildhall.  It  is  noted, 
alfo,  for  it's  excellent  trout,  eels,  and  cray-fifh,  and  has  all 
manner  of  provifions  in  great  plenty. 
Maidenhead.     Here  is  a  confiderable  trade  fcr  malt,  meal, 

and  timber,  which  they  carry  in  their  barges  to  London. 
Okingham  is  the  chief  place  in  Windfor-Foreft,  be  !ng  a  pretty 
large,  well-frequented  town,  with  feveral  ftreets,  a  fair,  mar- 
ket-houfe,  and  a  manufacture  of  filk  ftockings  and  cloth, 
efpecially  of  the  former,  of  Which  large  quantities  are  bought 
in  it's  market. 
BERMUDAS,  or  SUMMER  ISLANDS,  lie  in  latitude  32 
north,  and  in  longitude  weft  from  London,  according  to  the 
moft  accurate  oblervations,  64,  48.  They  are  numerous, 
and  lie  pretty  contiguous  to  each  other.  Voyagers  differ 
about  their  number,  but  they  are  reckoned,  upon  the  whole 
near  400,  yet  the  moft  of  them  fo  fmall  and  barren,  a:  to 
be  uninhabitable. 

Their  extent,  which  is  from  north- eaft  to  fouth-weft,  is  com- 
puted but  about  20  miles,  and  their  greateft  breadth  about 
five,  and  not  above  one  eight  part  of  them  is  inhabited. 
Moft  of  them  are  fo  inconfiderable,  that  neither  the  Spaniards, 
nor  any  other  Europeans,  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
fettle  upon  them.  The  firft  Englifhman  that  faw  them  was 
one  May,  who  was  call  on  them  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  anno 
1 593  ;  but  the  account  he  gave  of  them  did  not  encourage 
other  adventurers  to  fearch  after  them,  'till  Sir  George  Som- 
mers  made  an  attempt,  and  was  fhipwrecked  upon  them, 
anno  1609:  after  which  the  Virginia  company  fold  their 
property  to  thofe  iflands,  which  they  held  by  virtue  of  a 
charter  from  king  James  I.  to  I20  perfohs,  who  about  three 
years  after,  fent  thither  one  Richatd  Moore,  with  about  60 
perfons.  Thefe  landed  on  the  largeft  ifland,  where  they  built 
themfelves  huts,  which  grew,  by  degrees,  into  handfome 
houfes,  and,  in  time,  into  an  handfome  town,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  St.  George,  and  from  which  the  whole 
ifland  hath  been  called  ever  fince. 

This  is  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  the  iflands,  being 
about  16  miles  long  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  and  about 
three  in  breadth  where  broadeft,  and  is  furrounded  with  high 
and  craggy  rocks,  which  jut  a  good  way  into  the  fea,  and 
ferve  inftead  of  a  ftrong  rampart  to  it.  But  to  it's  natural 
ftrength  the  inhabitants  have  taken  care  to  add  feveral  good 
forts,  with  batteries,  and  other  outworks,  efpecially  towards 
the  eaft,  where  it  lies  moft  uncovered,  fo  as  to  command  all 
the  channels,  and  other  avenues,  on  that  fide. 
The  number  of  Englifh  inhabitants  are  computed  to  be  above 
10,000,  befides  flaves,  who  carry  on  a  tollerable  commerce 
in  tobacco  ;  but  it  is  of  fo  indifferent  a  kind,  and  fo  inferior 
to  that  of  the  other  Britiih  plantations,  that  it  bears  but  a 
fmall  price  in  proportion.  They  have  likewife  fome  cochi- 
neal, catch  pearls  on  their  coafts,  and  fome  fmall  quantities 
of  ambergreafe  which  is  likewife  gathered  upon  their  coafts ; 
and  in  thefe  commodities  their  trade  chiefly  confifts,  for  the 
fecurity  of  which  they  have  built  no  lefs  than  10  forts,  moft 
of  them  well  manned  and  armed,  and  all  kept  in  good  repair. 
The  country  is  chiefly  mountainous,  but  hath  fome  fertile 
plains  j  the  ground  is  of  various  colours,  but  the  brown  is 
efteemed-the  richeft  ;  the  whitifh,  or  fandy  is  reckoned  next, 
and  the  reddifh  the  worft,  and  not  unlike  potter's  clay.  About 
two  or  three  feet  below  the^  mould,  is  found  a  white  hard 
body,  which  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  hard  chalk,  or  pumice- 
ftone,  through  which,  however,  the  roots  of  the  trees  force 
a  paffage,  and  kind  of  clay  is  commonly  found  to  lie  under 
it.  Upon  the  whole,  the  foil,  though  thin  and  ftbny,  is  not- 
withftanding  rich  and  fruitful  ;  but  their  water  is  generally 
brackifh  and  difagreeable,  except  rain  water,  which  they 
preferve  in  cifterns. 

The  climate  is  temperate,  yet  warm  enough  to  produce  two 
good  crops  in  a  year.  They  fow  in  July,  and  again  in  Au- 
guft,  and  reap  in  December.  Their  chief  growth  is  the  In- 
dian wheat  and  tobacco,  but  they  have  fome  fine  fruits,  ef- 
pecially oranges,  all  which  enjoy  a  cdnftant  verdure,  new 
leaves  always  fprouting  out  before  the  old  ones  fall.  The 
cedars  of  this  ifland  are  faid  to  excel  thofe  of  other  parts  of 
America,  particularly  in  their  fragrancy,  duration,  beauty, 
and  hardnefs  of  their  wood  ;  and  they  are  here  in  fuch  plenty, 
that  it  anfwers  in  all  refpects  to  our  oak  timber}  fo  that  ndt 
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only  their  beft  {loops,  brigantines,  and  other  vefiels,  are  built 
with   it,  but  likewife  fomc  of  their  houfes,  churches,  and 
other  public  buildings :  and,  with  refpect  to  (hips,  thofc  that 
are  built  at  Bermudas  are  reckoned  the  heft,  and  are  the  moft 
valued  throughout  all  the  "Weft-Indies. 
Their  palmetto"  is  no  lefs   ufeful    and  common  ;  it's  fruit, 
witch,   in   colour,  fhape,  and  fize,  refembles  our  damfon, 
is  very  delicious,    the  wood  ferviceable  for  building  or  fuel, 
and  the  leaves,  which  are  commonly  between  8  and  10  feet 
Ions,  ferve  to  make  a  light  covering  for  their  houfes. 
The  date,  or  palm  tree,  yields   likewife  an  exquifite  fruit ; 
and  their  forefts  abound  with  variety  of  odoriferous  and  me- 
dicinal woods,  fome  of  a  black,  others  yellow,  and  fome  of 
a  red  colour  ;   and  thefe  laft  bear  a  berry  of  the  ftyptic  qua- 
lity of  the  floe,  and  is  ufed  by  our  Englifh  to  cure  thole  fluxes 
with  which  they  are  commonly  airlifted  by  the  too  greedy 
eating  of  the  palm  berry,  and  other  lufcious  fruits.     But  the 
moft  remarkable  and  Angular  plant  for  ufe  is  the  red  wood, 
fo  called  from  it's  fine  tincture,  efpecially  that  of  it's  berry, 
which  produces  worms,  that  afterwards  turn  into  flies,  fome 
of  them  bigger  than  the  cochineal  fly*,  and  with  a  medicinal 
virtue  far  exceeding  it. 

*  It  has  been  averted  by  fome,  that  thefe  flies  will  afford  a  dye 
no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  cochineal ;  which,  if  true,  and 
they  could  be  plentifully  cultivated,  might'  come  cheaper  to 
our  Englifh  dyers  than  cochineal. 


All  European  and  American  trees  and  plants,  likewife,  grow 
here  in  great  perfection,  efpecially  the  palm,  mulberry,  olive, 
laurel,  barberry,  pear,  and  orange-trees,  the  latter  of  which 
is  affirmed  to  bear  the  beft  and  moft  delicious  fruit,  and 
which  ufed  to  be  brought  over  into  Europe,  but  they  have 
been  discontinued  of  late  years. 

There  are  fo  great  plenty  of  tortoifes  caught  here,  that  the 
inhabitants  make  it  their  common  food,  their  fiefh  being  very 
white,  tender,  and  of  an  exquifite  tafte. — They  have,  like- 
wife,  great  variety  of  fowl  ;  both  wild  and  tame. 
Fifh  is  here  in  fuch  great  plenty  and  variety,  both  of  the  fcaly 
and  fhelly  kind,  that  they  have  not  found  names  for  many 
forts  of  them.     Some  whales,  alfo,  are  caught  upon  thefe 
coafts,  chiefly  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  •, 
but  all  their  attempts  for  fettling  of  a  whale-fifhery  have  hi- 
therto proved  fruitlefs.     TheBurmudans,  heretofore,  drove 
fome  traffic   in  fperma-ceti,  and  in  the  train  or  whale-oil ; 
but  that  branch  is  gone  into  decay,  with  fome  others,  which 
has  leflened  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  their 
number,  many  of  the  younger  fort  going  to  feek  their  for- 
tunes elfevvhere,  fince  the  decay  of  their  traffic. 
The  country,  however,  continues  ftill  to  be  well  cultivated  ; 
and  tho'  their  whole  commerce  feems  to  be  confined  to  the 
Other  parts  of  America,  which  they  furnifh  with  great  variety 
of  their  productions,  and  with  floops,  and  overtradings  veflels, 
which,  indeed,  is  the  moft  confiderable  branch  of  their  trade  ; 
and  notwithftanding  they  do  not  receive  any  extraordinary  en- 
couragement from  England  ;  we  do  not  find  they  repine  much 
at  it,  but  feem  to  content  themfelves  with  the  healthinefs, 
pleafure,  and  plenty  of  their  country,  which  they  look  upon 
as  a  fafe  and  quiet  retreat  from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  world.     They  do  not  feem   to  have  any 
ambition   to   enrich  themfelves,  which,  probably,  may  be 
owing,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  fmall  profpect  they  have  of 
fucceeding  in  it,  if  they  had  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
they  would  gladly  embrace  every  opportunity  of  improving 
their  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  from  which  they  annually 
receive  fuch  a  confiderable  quantity  of  goods,  being  moftly 
cloathed  with  our  manufactures,  and  ufing  no  other  utenfils 
in  all  their  divers  kinds  of  works  but  fuch  as  are  fent  to  them 
from  hence  :  fo  that  with   refpect  to  traffic,  the  whole  ad- 
vantage lies  on  the  fide  of  England.     But,  were  all  due  en- 
couragement given  to  the  Bcrmudans,  there  is  very  great  pro- 
bability that  feveral   eftimable  commodities  might  ;be  raifed 
among  them,  which  would   capacitate  them  to  take  much 
greater  quantities  of  manufactures  from  their  mother-country. 
There  are  two,  in  particular,  for  which  their  country  is  faid 
to  be  more  naturally  circumftanced  than  any  other  of  the 
Britifh  plantations,  \\z.  filk  and  cochineal,  which  are  not 
inconfiderable  articles  of  commerce.     And  it  was  with  this 
view  that  a  very  worthy  merchant  of  the  metropolis  of  Lon- 
don collected,  fome  few  years  ago,  an  account  of  all  that  had 
been  writ,  or  what  was  to  be  met  with  upon  that  head,  and 
caufed  to  bedigeftcd  and  printed,  and  fent  to  be  diftributed, 
at  his  own  expence,  in  Carolina  and  the  Bermudas  ;  which  is 
fuch  an  inftance  of  public  fpirit  as  deferves  to  be  mentioned 
with  honour,  and  is  well  worthy  to  be  imitated.     A  few  ge- 
nerous attempts  of  this  kind,  fupported  by  proper  fubferip- 
tions,  and  inferior  for  thofe  made  for  fome  diveriions  only, 
might  turn  to  unfpeakable  advantage*  to  the  public,  and  prove 
the  means  of  making  multitudes  of  people  happy  both  here 
and  there.     We  may  add,  alfo,  that  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  ifland  for  induftry,  ingenuity,  and  efpecially 
honefty  and  fair  trad  ing,  which  they  are  allowed  to  have  always 
maintained  above  all  our  other  plantations,  juftly  intitle  them 
to  a  peculiar  regard;  fince  it  is  affirmed,  by  a  gentleman  who 
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had  been  as  well  acquainted  with  this,  and  our  other  plan- 
tations, as  30  years  trading  with  them  would  make  him,  to 
be  the  fineft  country,  and  inhabited  by  the  beft  people  he 
ever  knew. 

Bermudas,  indeed,  is  become  lefs  healthy  and  pleafant  with- 
in thefe  20  or  30  years,  on  account,  as  is  fuppofed,  of  the 
dreadful  harricanes  and  thunders,  which  are  fometimes  fo 
violent  as  to  fplit  whole  rocks  ;  and,  as  it  always  was,  and 
ftill  is,  difficult  of  accefs,  on  account  of  the  vaft  ridges  of 
rocks  that  furround  it,  as  well  as  the  impetuoumefs  of  the 
currents,  which  forcibly  carry  fhips  out  of  their  courfe,  and 
the  many  fhipwrecks  which  happen  along  thefe  coafts,  it  has 
leflened  the  trade  of  this  ifland.  But,  notwithftanding  thefe 
inconveniences,  the  ifland  is  ftill  fo  pleafant  and  healthv, 
that  people  live  to  a  great  age,  and  feldom  die  of  any  other 
diftemper  but  that. 

The  government   is  here  much  the   fame  as  in  Viginia,  the 
crown  appointing  the  governor  and  council,  and  the  people 
chufing  their  reprefentatives  to  fit  in  the  aflembly;   and  they 
are  obferved    to  have  fewer  by-laws   than  any  other  of  our 
plantations,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  is  owing  to  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  their  trade. 
BERNE,  a  canton  in  Switzerland,  is   bounded  on  the  north 
with  that  of  Solothurn,  and  a  part  of  the  bifhopiic  of  Bafil  ; 
on  the  eaft  with  Lucern  and  Underwald  ;  on  the  fouth  with 
the  Valais,  or  Wallifland,  and  the  lake  cf  Geneva  ;  and,  on 
the  weft,  with  the  Franche  Compte,  and  the  county  of  Neuf- 
chatel.     This  is  the  moft  fruitful,  richeft,  and  by  much  the 
largeft  of  all  the  cantons.     The  revenues  of  it  arife,  1.  From 
the  lands  or  demenfes  of  the  fovereign.     2.  From  the  tenths 
of  the  fruits  of  all  the  lands  of  the  canton,  except  fome  few 
lordfhips,  which  are,  by  a  particular  tenure,  exempted.     3. 
From  a  certain   tax  upon  rural  lands,  which  they  call  in 
French,  cenfes  foncieres.     4.  From  duties,  or  cuftoms,   on 
merchandize.     5.  From  the  produce  of  the  fale  of  fait. — The 
firft  article  produces  great  quantities  of  corn  and  wine,  which 
are  laid  up  in  magazine?,  and  fold  out  to  the  people,  when 
the  government  thinks  fit.     The  fecond  muft  needs  run  very 
high  in  fo  great  a  diftrict  of  country.     The  third  is  a  tax  up- 
on lands  which  are  not  poflefTed  by  gentlemen,  like  the  taille 
in  France,  and  is  fuppofed  to  amount  annually  to  about  a 
French  livre  per  acre.  The  fourth  produces  but  little,  becaufe 
of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  trade,  and  the  eafinefs  of  the  duty. 
The  fifth  is  very  confiderable,  becaufe  the  fovereign  alone 
fells   it  to  the  fubject  by  retail,  at  what  price  he  thinks  fit. 
There  is  another  tax  in  ufe,  called,  in  French,  the  lod,  which 
is  a  fine,  amounting  to  the  fixth  part  of  the  full  value  of  any 
parcel  of  land,  or  eftate,  payable  by  the  buyer  of  every  eftate 
to  the  fovereign.     As  the  fale  of  corn  and  wine,  in  which 
thefe  revenues  chiefly  confift,  is  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  price  they  bear;  and  as,  in  cheap  feafons,  the  fovereign 
fells  none  at  all ,  it  happens  that,  for  fome  years  together, 
they  put  little  or  no  money  into  the  treafury,  and,  at  other 
times,  lay  up  in  one  year  the  revenue  of  many.     The  pea- 
fants  of  this  canton  are  generally  rich,  efpecially  on  the  Ger- 
man fide  ;  and,  as  they  pay  no  duties  to  the  public,  and  the 
foil  has,  as  well  as  requires,  great  cultivation,  it  is   com- 
mon for  them  to  have  eftates  to  the  value  of  10,000  crowns, 
and  fome  to  the  value  of  100,000.     They  get  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  breeding  horfes.     They  have   fome  fountains  of 
falt-water, but  the  makingof  the  fait  confumes  fomuch  wood, 
that  it  has  not  turned  to  account.     Though  the  fubjects  of 
the   ftate  are  rich,  the  public  itfelf  is  poor ;  and,  though 
they  could  oppofe  a  fudden  invafion,  yet  the  unkindly  foil 
requires   fuch  a  number  of  hands  to  cultivate  it,   that  they 
could  not  fpare  any  for  a  long  war. 
The  trade  of  the  city  of  Berne-  is  not  very  great  now,  and  was- 
much  lefs  before  the  arrival  of  the  French  refugees,  who  en- 
tered into  partnerfhip  with  fome  of  the  city  tradefmen,  and 
introduced  certain   manufactures  of  fluffs  ;  but  fome  doubt 
whether  they  have  not  done   more  harm  than   good,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  French  modes  and  luxury,  in  room  of  the 
ancient  Helvetic  fimplicity  and  frugality. 
Sauren,  has  feveral  fairs  in  a  year. 

That  part  of  the  Roman,  or  French  country,  or  Pais  de  Va»x, 
which  banks  upon  the  lake  of  Geneva,  produces  a  white  wine, 
that  is  equally  palateable  and  wholefome,  and  is  called  vin  de 
la  cote.  As  foon  as  the  vintage  is  over,  they  fhip  off  their 
wine  upon  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which  furnifhes  all  the  towns 
that  lie  upon  the  borders.  What  they  defign  for  other  parts 
of  the  country  they  unload  at  Vevay,  and,  after  about  half 
a  day's  land  carriage,  convey  it  into  the  river  Aar,  which  ' 
brings  it  down  the  ftream  to  Berne,  Solothurn,  and,  in  fhort, 
diftributes  it  through  all  the  richeft  part  of  Switzerland  ;  and, 
by  m^ans  of  this  navigation,  the  wine  comes  very  cheap, 
notwithftanding  the  great  diftance  of  the  places  where  it  is 
fold  from  the  vineyards. 
The  markets  and  fairs  of  Bex  are  well  frequented.  Near  the 
town  is  virgin  fulphur,  good  for  the  nerves,  and  three  falt- 
pits  ;  one  at  Bevieux,  half  a  league  above  Bex  ;  the  fecond 
at  Roche,  between  Villeneuve  and  Aigle;  and  the  third  at 
Panex  mountain,  where  are  fprings  of  fait  water.  They  were 
difcovered  near  200  years  ago;  but,  while  they  were  in  pri- 
vate hands,  turned  to  no  account,  'till   the  lords  of  Berne 
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bbuaht   ihcm,  and    they  have  fo  improved   them,  that  they 
make  three  times  the  fait    they  did  50    or  60    year,  ago,  and 
have  reduced   the  price  of  it  to  three  half-pence  a  pound. 
At  Vicleneuve,  is  a  very   fine  trout-fifhery,  which  bungs  a 

great  revenue  to  the  lordfhip. 
Mcntreux,  is  a  panlh   coiilWiifig  (if  a    fcore  of  villages  and 
hamlets,  difperfed  among  thefe  mountains,  where  their  vines 
are  planted  in  rows,  and  not  confufidly,  as  in  other  places, 
and  the  inhabitants  both  of  this,  and  of  the  government   of 
Aigle,  have  always  wine  to  fell  earlier  than  their  neighbours. 
Vevay,  is  a  pretty  lar^c   and   flourifhing  town,   with  a  confi- 
dcrablc  trade,  by  the  refoif  of  the  Savoyards,  the  Valefians, 
and  mountaineers,   who   ciime   hither  to  fell  their  commodi- 
ties, and  it  Hands  in  a  very  pleafant,    fruitful  countiy,  with  a 
good  air. 
At  Lalay  is  a  bath,  which   draws   many   people  to  it  in   the 

ummer. 
The  country  of  La  Vaux  may  be  faid   to  be  altogether  a  vine- 
\    yard,  which  produces  the  ftrongeft  wine  of  all  the  cantons  of 
Berne.      Tne  chief  of  the    pariilies  is  Cully,  noted    for  the 
belt  wines  in  this  co.intry. 
Morges  1S   a  vcry    handlome,  modern-built    town,   and,   by 
means  of  its  fpacious  harbour,  fine  key,  and  warehoules,  has 
a  (hew  of  greater  trade  than  any  other  town  on  the  lake,  for 
the  articles  of  traffic  between   France  and  Geneva  are  land- 
ed here. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Prez,  there  is  a  mineral  fpring  of 

great  reputation,  which  draws  much  company  thither. 
The  country  on  the  coafl  of  the  lake,  which  is  therefore  called 
La  Cot,  part  of  which  is  included  in  the  bailiwic  of  Mor- 
ges,  and  that  called  La  Vaux,  abovementioned,  are  the  two 
"heft  vineyards  in  the  13  cantons.  The  wine  dc  la  Vaux  is 
the  molt  (parkling,  the  brifkeft,  and  the  mod  palatable;  but 
the  wine  de  la  Cote  is  the  wholfomeft,  and  though  not  fo 
fprightly  as  the  other,  will  better  bear  the  carriage.  It  is 
exported  to  Holland,  Brandenburgh,  Italy,  &c.  and  as  much 
efteemed,  for  it's  delicate  flavour,  as  the  belt  of  wines  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Burgundy.  It  is  a  white  wine,  of  which  the  in- 
■'   habitants  of  this    canton   drink   to  excefs  without   the   leaf! 

inconvenience. 
The  bailiwic  of  Morces  is  full   of  lordfhips,  all  which   are, 
generally  (peaking,  full  of  corn  and  wine,  &c.  That  which 
is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  tolerably 
good,  but  the   wine  de  la  Cote  excels  it  by  far,  particularly 
that  about  rolle  and  Burfins. 
At  the  town  of  Rolle  are  abundance  of  the  beau  monde,  who 
are  drawn  hither,  efpecially   in  the  fummer  time,  not  only 
by  the  mineral   waters  at  both  erfds  of  the  town,  which  are 
in  great  vogue,  but  alfo  by   it's   advantageous  fituation,  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  where  is  an  excellent  vineyard. 
Nyon  is  very  well  fituate  for  trade,  not  only  by  reafon  of  it's 
neighbourhood  to  Geneva,  and  it's  harbour  on  the  fine  lake, 
but   by   it's  communication  with  Burgundy,  from  whence 
there  is  a  refort  to  it's  fairs,  and  very  often  to  it's  weekly 
markets. 
Prangin  is  noted  for  it's  mineral  waters,  which  are  very  much 

in  requeft  in  the  fummer  feafon. 
Yverdun  has  a  public  granary,  a  flourifhing  trade,  and  a  fmall 
harbour,  formed   by  a  canal,  which  receives  the  Oibe,  to- 
gether with  warehoufes,  and  a   cuftom-houfe.     It's  lake  is  I 
very  convenient  for  tranfporting  it's  commodities.     The  in- 
.    habitants  are  generally  in  good  circumftances,  and  had  once 

a  manufacture  of  filk. 
At  Moulton  are  four  fairs  in  a  year,  but  they  are  not  near  fo 

much  frequented  as  they  were  formerly  for  a  long  time. 
The  people  of  the  Pais  de  Vaux,  are  fo  lazy,  that  German 
peafants  come  hither  every  day  to  hufband  their  lands,  and, 
either  by  taking  farms,  or  by  their  good  fervice  to  fuch  as 
keep  them  in  their  own  hands,  they  get  a  good  deal  of  money. 
The  chief  product  of  the  bailiwic  of  Morat  is  wine,  though 
it  is  none  of  the  beft.  They  have  cabbages  of  an  extraor- 
dinary fize,  of  which  they  fend  hundreds  of  cartloads  to 
Berne. 
BERRY,  a  territory  of  Orleanois,  near  the  center  of  France. 
This  territory  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Orleanois,  properly 
fo  called ;  on  the  eaft  by  Nivernois  j  on  the  fouth  by  Bour- 
bonois  and  Upper  Marche  ;  and,  on  the  weft,  by  Poictou. 
The  air  here  is  very  temperate,  and  the  foil  produces  wheat, 
rye,  and  wine,  which,  in  fome  places,  is  not  inferior  to  that 
of  Burgundy  ;  but,  in  other  places*  it  is  not  by  far  fo  good, 
and  very  weak.  The  paftures  abound  with  fheep,  the  woo! 
of  which  is  very  fine.  This  country  produces  alio  a  great 
deal  of  hemp  and  flax.  They  fay  that  there  are,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Berry,  feveral  mines  of  iron  and  filver,  but  they  are 
intirely  neglected.  There  are  quarries  of  ftone  at  half  a 
league's  diftance  from  Bourges,  which  are  of  great  ufe.  In 
the  parifh  of  St.  Hilary,  near  Vierron,  there  is  a  mine  of 
oker,  which  ferves  for  melting  of  metals,  and  for  dyings, 
and  which  is  of  great  ufe,  there  being  but  little  of  that 
mineral  in  the  kingdom.  They  make  here  a  great  quantity 
of  thick  woolen  cloth,  called,  from  this  province,  draps  de 
Berry. 
Bourges,  though  of  large  extent,  is  very  thinly  peopled,  the 
reafon  of  which  is,  their  having  no  manner  of  trade  here ; 
Vol.  I. 
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which  is  owing,  according  to  Monfieur  La  M-ninierr,  fo  i 
privilege  granted  by  Lewis  XI.  to  the  inhabitant!  by  which 
every  perfon  who  has  once  bore  the  office  of  mayor,  or  cthe- 
vin,  or  alderman,  is  reputed  a  gentleman,  and,  after  that,  arc- 
weak  enough  to  defpife  trade,  which  impoverishes  them.   The 
citizens  of  Bourges  have  f  ,ur  great  privileges,  as  Du  Chcfne 
informs  us,    r.   That  their  goods  cannot  be  confiscated .      2. 
They  are  free  from  garrifons  and  winter  quarters.     3.  Their 
eftates  pay  nothing  to  the  king.     4.  Thole  who  po  fiefs  lord- 
fhips are  exempted  from   the   ban  and  arriere-ban,  viz.  from 
ierving  in  the  kings  armies,  whether   they  hold  immediately 
fiom  the  crown,  or  mediately  from  fome  other  lord. 
At  the  barony  of  Chateau-Neuf,  the  lord  levies  the  taille, 
together  with  the  king,  upon  all  the  citizens,  peafants,    and 
inhabitants,   the  richeft   of  whom   are  obliged   to  pay  five- 
pence  each  every  year  to  the  lord,  and  the  others  fome  thing 
lefs,  according  as  they  are  able. 
The   trade  of  Mehun  confifts  in  wool,  flax,  and  other  mer- 
chandizes, and  they  keep  here  two  fairs  every  year. 
The  inhabitants  of  Vierron  are  the  moft  induftrious  and  moft 
laborious  of  the  whole  province.     Their  chief  trade  confifts 
in  wood,  and  in   woolen  cloth    and    ferges,    manufactured 
here. 
Bois-Belle  is  an  independent  and   fovercign  principality,  the 
lords  of  which  have  always   enjoyed  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  fovereign  princes,  having  caufed  money  to  be  coined 
in  their  own  name,  with  their  image  ftamped  upon  ir.     They 
have   alfo  granted    letters  of  grace,  pardon,  remiffion,    and 
abolition.  All  thefe  privileges  have  been  confirmed  by  Henry 
the  Great,  Lewis  XIII.  and  Lewis  XIV.     The  city,  there- 
fore, with  it's  diftnet,  arc  free  from  tallies,  gabelles,    ads 
and  all  kind  of  taxes. 
Issoudon  is  divided  into    two   psrts  bv  the  river  Theols,  the 
lower  of  which  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  merchants  and  tradef- 
mcn.     The  trade  here  confifts  in  cattle,  woolen  cloths,  and 
druggets,   woven  and  knit  hofe,  and  hats,   manufacluied  in 
this    city,   and   in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  their  chief  trade 
confifts  in  timber,  with  which  they  fupply  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries.    As  the  inhabitants  have  already  diftmguifhed  them- 
felves  by  their  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  French  kings,  they  are 
exempt  from  the  ban  and  arriere-ban,  taille,  and  quartering 
of  foidiers. 
The  territory  of  Chateau-Roux  is  one   of  the   moft  barren 
fpots  of  ground  in  all  France,  moft  of  the  lands  confiding  of 
forefts,   pondu,   and   heaths,   which  is   not  worth   the  while 
to  cultivate.      However  the  wood  of  the  forefts  affords   fuel 
to  the  forges ;  the  fifh  of  the  ponds  is  fold  in  Berry  and  Tou- 
raine  ;  and  the  heaths   afford  food  for  cattle,  of  which   they 
have  here  a  great  trade.     There  is,   in  this    city,   a    manu- 
factory of  woolen  cloth,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  confider- 
able  in  the  kingdom,  and  affoids  employment  to  abore  io,CoO 
perfons,  both  within  the  town  and  in  the  neigbourhood. 
The  territory  of  Blanc,  likewife  is  very  barren,  but  contains 
a  great  many  woods  and  forges,  and  a  vaft  number  of  ponds. 
Though  the  river  Creufe,  be  not  navigable  here,  yet  they  ufe 
it  to  fend  down  floats  of  timber  to  the  neighbouring  towns. 
BERWICKSHIRE  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  with  Tweed  and 
Teviotdale  ;  on  the  north  by  Lothian  ;  on  the  weft  by  Twee- 
dale  ;  and,  on  the  eaft,  it  is  wafhed   by  the  German  ocean 
It  is  the  fouth-eaft  fhire  of  all   Scotland,  being  divided  from 
the  town  of  Berwick  by  the  Bound-Rod,  and  from  Northum- 
berland by  the  river  Tweed,  which   runs  between  them,  for 
about  eight  miles,  and  rifes  out  of  the  fame  tract  of  hills  as 
the  Clyde  and  the  Anand.  It  runs  fwift  between  hills  through 
Tweedale  foreft  and  Teviotdale  ;  and,  before  it  paffes  into  the 
ocean,  has  meafured  50  miles.     Templeman's  Survey,  wh  icli 
divides  it  into  Mers   and  Lauderdale,  makes  it  30  miles  in. 
length,  and  16  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  33S   fquare  miles 
The  General  Atlas  makes  it  30  eaft  and  welt,  and  22  where 
broadeft  fouth  and  north,  including  Lauderdale.     Theeditor 
of  Camden  divides  it  into  three  parts,  viz.   Mers,   Lammer- 
moor,  and  Lauderdale.     He  fays,  the  Mers  is  a  pleafant  low 
ground,  open  to  the  influence  of  the  fun,  and  guarded  from 
ftorms  by  Lammer-moor :  fo  that  it  is  a  fruitful  foil,  abound- 
ing with  corn  and  pulfe,  but  efpecially  hay. 
Lammer-moor  is  a  great  tract  of  hills   on  the  north    fide 
of  the*  .fhire,  above   16  miles  long  and  at  leaft  6  in  breadth, 
feeding  multitudes  of  fheep  and    black  cattle.     In  the  fum- 
mer-time,    it   is  particularly   noted  for   pafturage ;  and    for 
plenty  of  partridge's,  moor-fowl,  plover,  dotterels,  and  other 
game;    but    the    product  of  it's   foil  .does    not  bear  fuch 
a  price   as  that  of  others,  and  therefore  is  not  reckoned  fo 
good. 
Lauderdale  is  a  tract   lying  on  each   fide  of  the  water  of 
Lauder,  abounding  with   pleafant  vallies,  hills,  and   woods, 
and  well  ftored  with  corn  and  pafturage. 
The  fhire  of  Berwick,    in   general,  is  very  fruitful    in    corn 
and  grafs,  abounds  with  fheep,  black  cattle,  and  horfes,  and 
has  many  feats  of  perfons  of  quality.     The  moft  fruitful  and 
populous  parts  are  thofe  that  lie  on  the  Tweed,  and  the  lef- 
ter  rivers  Whitev/ater,  Blackwater,  and  the  Eye.     The  fuel 
of  the  common  people  is  turf  and  peat,  but  the  gentry  have 
coals   from    northumberland.     It  is   well  fupplied    with  fi(h 
from  the  fea  and  it's  rivers. 
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Vvss,  a  burgh  of  barony,  a  pretty  large  populous    town,  of 

the  befttiaue  iti  the  county,  and  ftands  on  a   riling  ground 

in  the  center  of  the  fhire. 
Eymouth,    Aymouth,    or    Haymouth,    a    good    fifhing 

town,  the  only  Port  in  the  fhire  for  fhipping,  at  the  mouth 

of  the  Eye,  and  has  a  weekly  market. 
Caldstream,  or  Coldstream,  a  market-town  clofe  by  the 

Tweed. 
Greenlaw  is  a  burgh  of  regality,  with  a  weekly  market,  and 

is  the  chief  burgh  of  the  (hire. 
Eyton,  or  Atont,  ftands  on  the  fame  river  as  Eyemouth,  is  a 

iart'e  pleafanc  village,  and  has   an  annual  fair.      The   people 

here  are  as  perfectly  Scots,  as  if  it  was    ioo   miles  north   of 

Edinburgh. 
Cockburn's-PATH,  or  Cobber's-path,  ftands  near  the  coaft, 
where  it  has  fometimes  a  great  herring- fifhery.  It  hasalfo  an 
annual  fair. 
BERYL,  BERYLL,  or  BERYLLUS,  a  precious  ftone,  tran- 
fparent  like  cryftal.  It  is  lound  in  the  mines  of  the  Indies, 
and  is  alfo  to  be  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
There  are  feveral  forts  of  beryls;  they  reckon  even  ten  fpe- 
cies  of  it.  The  molt  valuable  are  the  beryl,  the  chryfoberyl, 
and  the  chryfoprafin. 

The  beryl  inclines  a  little  to  a  fea-green,  whence  it  was 
called  in  Latin  aqua  marina,  under  which  name  we  have 
mentioned  it.  To  make  it  more  fparkling  and  bright,  it 
muft  be  cut  facet-wife;  for  the  polifhing  gives  it  no  bright- 
rtefs,  after  what  manner  fbever  it  be  cut. 
The  chryfoberyl  is  paler,  and  inclines  fomewhat  to  a  gold- 
colour. 

The  chryfoprafin  partakes  more  of  the  green. 
Some  think  that  the  beryl  is  the  diamond  of  the  ancients; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  fome  modern  jewellers,  though  very 
fkilful,  have  fometimes  miftaken  the  one  for  the  other. 
There  are  fometimes  fuch  large  pieces  of  beryl  found,  that 
thev  may  ferve  to  make  very  fine  vafes.  It  is  faid  there  are 
great  quantities  of  them  in  Cambaya,  Martaban,  Pegu,  and 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

The  properties  of  the  beryl  were  very  confiderable,  accord- 
ing to  the  antient  naturalifts  and  philofophers.  It  was  pro- 
per to  make  men  avoid  the  fnares  of  their  enemies ;  to  raife 
the  courage  of  the  fearful ;  to  cure  the  difeafes  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  pains  in  the  ftomach.  At  prefent  it  has  none  of 
thofe  good  qualities,  becaufe  people  arc  no  longer  fimple 
enough  to  believe  it  has  them. 

Dr.  Woodward,  in  his  methodical  Difpofition  of  Foflils, 
printed  at  the  end  of  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth,  makes 
the  beryl  in  the  clafs  of  ftones,  of  the  2d  fpecies,  2d  fort, 
and  then.  11.  among  thofe,  which  have  fine  colours,  and 
are  tranfparent.  That  celebrated  and  learned  Englifhman 
obferves,  that  the  beryl  of  the  lapidaries  is  a  fort  of  fine  cor- 
nelian, more  tranfparent  than  the  common  cornelian,  and  of 
a  deeper  red.  That  of  the  ancients  was  quite  different;  it 
was  of  a  bluifh  green,  and  is  probably  the  fame  with  our 
aqua  marina. 
BESISTAN,  or  BERSTEN.  Thus  at  Conftantinople,  A- 
drianople,  and  in  fome  other  towns  within  the  Grand  Signior's 
dominions,  they  call  thofe  places  where  the  merchants  have 
their  (hops,  and  expofe  their  merchandizes  to  fale.  Each 
fort  of  merchants  have  their  particular  Befiftan,  which  muft 
alfo  be  underftood  of  the  workmen,  all  thofe  of  the  fame 
trade  working  in  the  fame  place.  Thefe  befiftans  are  com- 
monly large  galleries,  vaulted  over,  whofe  gates  are  fhut 
every  night.  Sometimes  the  wardens  and  keepers  of  the  be- 
fiftans will  anfwer  for  the  merchandizes,  on  paying  them  a 
very  moderate  perquifite  for  each  fhop. 
There  are  two  Befiftans  at  Conftantinople,  the  old  and  the 
new  one. 

The  old  one  was  built  in  the  year  146 1,  under  the  reign  of 
Mahomet  II.      There  are  but  few  fine  meichandizes   in  it. 
Here  they  fell  all  forts  of  weapons,  efpecially  fabres,  as  like- 
wife  horfe-harnefs,  indifferent  enough,  though  fome  of  it  are 
fnriched  with  filver,  gold,  and  precious  ftones. 
The  new  befiftan  is  defigned    for  all  forts  of  merchandizes, 
and  yet  one  hardly  fees  there  any  thing  but  the  fineft  and 
richeft  works :  as   plate,  furs,    vefts,  carpets,  and  fluffs  of 
gold,   filver,  filk,  and  goat's-hair ;  nor  are  precious   ftones 
and  porcelaine,  or  China  wares,  wanting  there. 
This  befiftan,  which  is  alfo  called   the  great  befiftan,  is   a 
round  building,  all  of  free-ftone.     It   has  four  gates,  which 
are  never-opened  but  in  the  day-time.     In  the  night  a  watch 
is  locked  up  in  it,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  (hops.   Each  branch 
of  trade,  or  trading  company,   has  a  place  affigned,  out  of 
which  no  perfon  can    fell,  nor  even  expofe  to  fale  the  lame 
forts  of  merchandizes.     The    Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch 
merchants,  have  their  (hops  for  drapery  goods  in  this  be- 
fiftan. 

Merchandizes  are  very  fafe  in  fuch  places,  the  gates  of  which 
are  always  fhut  betimes.  The  Turkifh  merchants  who  have 
fbops  there,  go  and  lie  at  their  houfes  in  the  city  :  as  for  the 
Chriftians  and  the  Jews,  they  retire  in  the  Evening  beyond 
the  water  to  the  fuburb  Pera,  and  return  the  next  morning. 
See  Bazar. 

The  befiftans  of  Adrianople  are  very  fine,  efpecially  that 
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where  the  fluff's  are  fold,  and  that  in  which  are    the    flice- 
makers  fhops. 

BLSOAR.     See  Bezoar, 

BESORCH,  a  coin  of  tin,  or  of  fome  alloyed  metal,  current 
at  Ormus  at  the  rate  of  about  -^  parts  of  a  farthing  fterling. 
Ten  beforchs  are  worth  one  pays,  4  pays  one  fondis,  10  pays 
one  chay,  about  4  pence  farthing  and  half  a  farthing  Englifh; 
20  pays  one  mamoudi,  8  pence  3  farthings  Englifh ;  2  ma- 
moudis  1  abafli,  or  17  pence  half  penny;  25  pays  make  a 
larin;  5  lanns  a  reale,  or  rixdollar  ;  and  too  mamoudis  a 
toman.  They  reckon  at  Ormus  by  tomans,  as  they  do  in 
Holland  by  pounds  de  grofs. 

BETEL,  a  plant  in  great  repute  all  over  the  eaft,  efpecially 
in  the  Indies,  where  there  is  an  incredible  confumption  and 
trade  of  it. 

This  plant,  which  is  pretty  much  like  the  fhrub  that  bears 
the  pepper,  is  fo  weak,  that  it  wants  a  prop  to  fupp'ort  it,  as 
it  grows  up.  Its  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  ivy,  but  more  ten- 
der, and  are  full  of  a  red  juice,  which  the  people  of  the  eaft 
imagine  is  very  good  to  comfort  the  heart,  to  faften  the 
teeth,  and  to  make  the  breath  fweet  and  agreeable. 
The  Indians  are  continually  eating,  or  rather  chewing,  the 
leaves  of  this  plant,  with  flices  of  the  arech-nut.  It  Ts  this 
that  renders  their  lips  fo  red,  and  their  teeth  of  fo  black  a 
colour,  which  it  is  well  known  they  prefer  before  the  white- 
nefs  of  the  teeth  of  the  Europeans. 

Monfieur  Garcin  afferts,  that  this  is  a  miftake  ;  the  juice  of 
the  betel-leaves  not  being  red  :  and  that  it  is  the  arech-nut 
alone,  which,  when  chewed,  renders  the  fpittle  red. 
The  trade  of  betel  leaves  is  very  confiderable.  A  great  num- 
ber of  fubftantial  merchants  are  concerned  in  it,  who  keep 
feveral  fhips  to  tranfport  that  drug  almoft  over  all  the  eaft, 
where  it  is  fo  much  in  ufe,  that  both  the  great  men  and  the 
common  people,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  are  never  without 
their  box  of  betel.  They  offer  fome  of  it  to  one  another, 
whenever  they  meet ;  and  it  is  a  ceremony  eftablifhed,  as 
well  among  the  men  as  among  the  women,  to  offer  it  to  one 
another  in  all  their  vifits,  and  they  would  look  upon  it  as  an 
affront,  either  not  to  be  regaled  with  it,  or  to  refufe  it,  when 
offered.  What  renders  this  trade  eafy,  is  the  property 
which  the  betel-leaves  have  of  keeping  a  great  while  good. 
See  Areck. 
BEURT-SCHEEPEN,  or  BEURT-SCHUYTEN,  which 
may  be  tranflated  into  Englifh,  turn-fhips  or  turn-boats. 
Thus  they  call,  at  Amfterdam,  thofe  fhips  that  go  to  fea,  or 
veflels  or  boats  that  fail  only  on  rivers,  or  frefh  water,  and 
have  the  exclufive  privilege  to  take  in  goods  for  feveral  ci- 
ties both  within  and  without  the  feven  provinces.  They 
are  thus  called,  becaufe  every  mafter  of  a  veflel  is  obliged  to 
load  and  put  off  in  his  turn,  for  the  place  for  which  it  is 
bound;  which  is  regulated  and  fettled  by  the  directors  of 
the  company  of  boatfmen,  or  Watermen. 
The  privileged  places  for  the  fhips  are,  for  France,  Roan, 
and  St.  Vallory  ;  for  England,  London  ;  for  Germany,  Ham- 
burgh and  Bremen.  There  are  alfo  fuch  veflels  for  Middle- 
burg  in  Zealand,  for  molt  of  the  towns  in  Brabant  and  Flan- 
ders, and  for  almoft  all  the  cities  in  the  feven  provinces. 
This  is  extremely  convenient  for  the  merchants  of  Amfter- 
dam, who  have  not  merchandizes  or  goods  enough  to  load  a 
whole  fhip  or  veflel,  and  who  by  paying  freight,  as  it  is  re- 
gulated by  the  ordonnances,  have,  by  thofe  veflels  an  op- 
portunity of  fending  to  all  thofe  places  as  many  or  as  few. 
merchandizes  as  they  pleafe. 

Every  one  of  thefe  veflels,  or  boats,  has  its  fixed  place  in  one 
of  the  canals  of  the  city,  or  in  the  harbour  ;  and  cannot  fet 
off  but  in  its  turn,  and  when  it  is  fully  loaded. 
When  a  merchant  has  merchandizes  enough  to  load  one  or 
more  of  thefe  fhips  or  veflels,  for  one  of  thofe  privileged 
places,  he  is  at  liberty  to  agree  for  the  freight  with  the  maf- 
ter of  the  fhip  or  veflel,  without  conforming  himfelf  to  the 
regulations ;  and  he  may  chufe  fuch  fhips,  and  fuch  matters, 
or  boatfmen,  as  he  pleafes,  though  it  be  not  their  turn  to  fet 
off,  but  he  muft  firft  know  from  the  fuperiors  of  the  com- 
pany, whether  they  will  permit  it,  becaufe,  in  cafe  the  mafter 
or  boatfman  were  not  a  burgher  of  Amfterdam,  if  another  who 
was  one,  fhould  offer  himfelf,  the  latter  would  be  preferred. 
Leave  being  given,  the  merchant  who  wants  to  load  a  vef- 
fel,  ought  firft  to  make  his  declaration  to  the  commiflaries 
in  the  following  form : 

Gentlemen,  Commiflaries    of  the    navigators   without   the 
country,  I  defire  you  to  give  leave  to  Mafter    N.  N.  to 
load  (for  Roan  for  inftance)  on  condition  that  he  fliall  take 
in  no  merchandizes  but  for  me  alone. 
At  Amfterdam  the—,  &c.  I.  P.  R. 

This  declaration  is  given  to  the  mafter  or  boatfman  of  the 
veflel  which  has  been  freighted,  or  which  is  defigned  to  be 
freighted  ;  the  mafter  or  boatfman  carries  it  to  the  commiiTa-  I 
ries,  who  thereupou  deliver  the  permit  or  leave  to  him.  In 
cafe  of  a  refufal,  which  happens  butfeldom,  the  only  remedy  I 
is  to  look  for  another  mafter  or  boatfman,  for  whom  the  com- 
miflaries may  have  more  kindnefsor  indulgence,  it  not  being 
fafe  to  load  without  leave;  for  thefe  gentlemen  are  very  jea- 
lous 
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lou5  of  their  privileges  ;  bcfidcs  that,  they  find  fome  profit, 
when  the  mcrhaudizes  pafs  through  their  hands. 
That  the  reader  may  have  a  more  accurate  notion  of  thofe 
turn  (hips,  and  turn  boats,  or  veflels,  we  (hall  add  here  an 
extract  of  the  ordonnancc  of  police,  which  has  been  made 
for  the  beurt-fcheepen,  or  turn-fhips,  which  are  privileged 
for  Roan,  and  for  London. 

An   ordonnance  for  thofe  (hips  which  may  fail   by  turris  for 

Roan  and  for  London. 
Firft,  No  veffcl  which  is  in  a  condition  to  fail  out  of  thefe 
countties,  fhall  load  for  the  above  mentioned  ports,  but  in 
its  turn  ;  and  fuch  veflels,  whole  mailers  are  defirous  to  fail 
by  turns,  muft  be  well  provided  with  anchors,  cables,  fails, 
&c.  that  the  merchandizes  may  be  tranfportcd  dry  and  well 
conditioned  ;  the  whole  at  the  difcretion  of  the  fuperiors  of 
the  company  of  navigators  out  of  the  country,  or  of  others 
who  may  be  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  thefe  matters. 

2.  Every  other  week  two  veflels  (hall  be  loaded  for  London, 
and  every  twenty  days  two  veflels  for  Roan. 

3.  Thofe  for  London  fliall  come  to  the  key  on  the  Monday, 
the  one  to  remain  there  till  the  Saturday  following,  that  is  to 
fay,  6  days  :  and  the  other  to  fail  7  days  after  the  departure 
of  the  firft,  that  is  to  fay,  14  days  after  it  (half  have  been 
put  in  turn. 

4.  The  firft  of  thofe  for  Roan  fliall  depart  from  the  key  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th  day  after  its  coming  to  it ;  and  the 
other  fliall  depart  ten  days  after  the  firft,  that  is  to  fay,  twen- 
ty days  after  it  came  to  the  key. 

5.  The  faid  veflels  fliall  fet  fail  the  fecond  day  after  their 
leaving  the  key,  and  others  fliail  come  in  their  ftead  to  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  order,  under  a  penalty  of  25  guilders  for  fuch 
matters  whole  turn  it  (hall  be  to  come  to  the  key,  and  who 
fliall  neglect  it. 

6.  In  winter,  thofe  veflels  fhall  have  two  days  more  to  load, 
than  in  fummer;  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  for  London  eight  days, 
and  thofe  for  Roan  twelve.  The  fummei  (hall  be  reckoned 
to  begin  on  the  firft  of  March,  and  continue  to  the  fiift  of 
October  :  and  the  winter,  from  the  firft  of  October  to  the 
firft  of  March. 

7.  The  veflels,  after  departing  from  the  key,  fhall  not  load 
any  merchandize,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  6  guilders, 
for  every  parcel  or  piece  loaded,  and  being  deprived  of  their 
turn  a  whole  year  for  the  firft  time,  and  the  fame  penalty  and 
arbitrary  punifliment  tor  the  fecond. 

8.  In  cafe  the  veflels,  or  one  of  them,  get  their  full  lading 
before  the  time  limited,  they  fliall  be  obliged  to  depart  im- 
mediately from  the  key,  and  another  to  be  put  to  it  directly, 
whofe  days  of  loading  fliall  not  begin  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  day,  on  which  the  time  of  that  which  it  fucceeds,  was 
to  end. 

9.  It  (hall  be  lawful  for  fuch  mafters  as  fliall  have  continued 
at  th?  key  during  their  limited  turn,  without  being  able  to 
get  their  full  lading,  to  buy  merchandizes  for  their  own  ac- 
count, in  order  to  compleat  their  cargo ;  but  this  however 
ought  not  in  the  lead  to  delay  their  departure,  nor  to  preju- 
dice the  merchandizes  already  (hipped,  under  the  penalty  of 
paying  a  fine  of  25  guilders,  Thofe  mafters,  who  fliall  thus 
have  bought  merchandizes,  fliall  pay  no  freight  for  them  to 
their  partners,  if  they  have  any. 

10.  Two  merchants  or  factors  may  freight  a  veflel  in  the  city 
for  either  of  the  above-mentioned  ports,  at  fuch  a  price  as 
they  (hall  agree  for  with  the  mafter.  But  the  mafter  fhall 
not  load  any  other  merchandizes,  but  thofe  of  the  fad  mer- 
chants or  factors,  under  the  fame  penalty  as  above. 

11.  The  mafters,  whofe  turn  it  fhall  be  to  load,  fhall  be 
obliged  to  take  in,  without  diftinction,  all  the  merchandizes 
that  fliall  be  brought  to  their  (hips,  even  though  they  fliould 
have  already  promifed  to  take  in  others,  the  firft  that  arrive, 
ought  to  be  firft  loaded. 

12.  The  mafters  who  fail  by  turns,  {hall  not  undertake  any 
voyage,  nor  ferve  as  tender,  during  eight  days  before  their 
turn  comes  ;  but  fliall  be  obliged  to  bring  their  veflels  to  the 
key,  four  days  before  their  time  of  loading  begins ;  and  place 
their  veflel  next  to  that  to  which  they  are  to  fucceed,  that 
they  may  help  each  other,  under  the  penalty  of  50  guilders 
fine,  and  lofing  their  turn  for  a  whole  year.  But  in  cafe  a 
mafter,  without  any  fault  of  his,  cannot  take  his  turn,  the 
other  mafters  fliall  draw  lots,  who  (hall  take  his  place  :  and 
he  on  whom  the  lot  falls,  (hall  be  obliged  to  take  the  other's 
place,  under  the  penalty  of  25  guilders  fine,  and  lofing  his 
turn  for  a  year. 

13.  The  mafters  who  fliall  have  had  their  turn  for  Roan, 
fhall  have  it  afterwards  for  London.  Which  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  alfo  of  thofe  who  (hall  have  had  their  turn  for  London, 
and  who  (hall  load  afterwards  for  Roan. 

14.  The  two  mafters  who  fliall  come  to  the  key  at  the  fame 
time  to  load  for  London,  fliall  aivide  their  freight  in  com- 
mon, which  thofe  for  Roan  (hall  alfo  do  between  themfelves. 
And,  for  want  of  a  good  account  in  one  of  them,  he  who 
(hall  be  guilty  fliall  pay  a  fine  of  50  guilders,  and  lofe  his 
turn  for  three  years. 

15.  No  mafter  of  a  veflel  fhall  fail  by  turns,  till  he  has  been 
four  years  a  burgher  of  Amfterdam. 
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16.  Thofe  veflels  which  (hall  be  fet  to  the  key  together  for 
loading,  (hall  draw  lots  which  fhall  fet  fail  firft. 

17.  The  mafters  of  veflels,  which  fhall  fail  by  turns  to  Zea- 
land, to  Antwerp,  or  toother  places  between  the  lands, fliall 
have  no  turn  to  fail  to  London  or  Roan,  on  I  eft  they  quit  and 
renounce  their  turns  of  failing  to  places  between  the  lands. 

18.  The  mafters  of  veflels  which  fail  by  turns,  fliall  be 
obliged  to  keep  near  their  veflels  from  mowing  till  night, 
except  towards  noon,  when  they  (hall  have  liberty  tn  go  to 
the  exchange.  And  if  any  mafter,  whilft  his  (hip  is  load- 
ing, is  found  to  do  otherwile,  or  to  drink  in  a  public  hou/e 
or  elfewhere,  he  (hall  pay  a  fine  of  3  guilders  for  every  fuch 
offence. 

19.  The  lords  of  the  magiftracy  fhall  appoint  a  perfon  to 
have  the  infpection  over  the  keys,  where  thofe  (hips  fhall  be, 
that  are  to  fail  by  turns  for  London  and  Roan,  and  to  make' 
them  depart  at  the  proper  time. 

20.  One  third  part  of  the  fines  (hall  go  to  the  lord,  one  third 
to  the  poor,  and  one  third  to  the  informer. 

II.  And,  in  order  that  the  merchants  may  know  what  they 
are  to  depend  upon  for  the  payment  of  the  freight  of  thole 
veflels  which  fhall  fail  by  turns,  the  faid  lords  have  ordered 
by  thefe  prel'ents,  that  fuch  freight  (hall  be  paid  according 
to  the  following  tariff  or  rate,  the  mafters  being  at  liberty  to 
take  left,  but  not  more,  under  the  penalry  of  payino-  a  fine 
of  23  guilders,  and  lofing  their  turn  for  a  year. 
22.  If  any  merchandizes  be  (hipped  for  Roan  or  for  London 
the  freight  of  which  is  not  fet  down  in  the  faid  tariff,  if  ,[ 
be  for  Roan,  and  the  freight  be  found  in  the  tariff  of  Lon- 
don, or  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  for  London,  and  the  freight 
be  found  in  the  tariff  of  Roan,  there  fliall  be  paid  one  third 
more. 

Finally,  the  mafters  (hall  pay  to  the  infpector,  every  time 
before  their  departure,  namely,  for  vcfl'  |j  of  ..hove  three 
lafts,  three  guilders;  and  for  thofe  under  that  number  two 
guilders,  upon  pain  of  paying  double  on  their  return. 

Relolved  the  19th  of  February,  1611. 
This  fame  ordonnance  contains  alfo  an  order,  according  to 
which  the  mafters  of  tho.e  veflels  which  fail  by  turns  for 
London  and  for  Roan,  ought  to  regulate  themfelves  with 
regard  to  the  bignefs  or  capacioufnefs  of  fuch  veflels,  in  order 
to  divide  the  freight  between  them. 

A  veflel,  from  26  to  31  lafts,  is  reckoned  for  30  lafts  ;  from 
31  to  36,  for  35;  fiom  36  to  41,  for  40;  and  from  41  to 
46  and  above,  for  45  lafts. 

There  are  a  great  many  fuch  other  ordonnances  for  the 
freight  of  (hips  failing  to  Hamburgh,  Zealand,  Flanders,  and 
within  the  United  Provinces.  The  ordonnance  relating  to 
Hamburgh,  which  is  dated  the  27th  of  April,  1613,  has 
this  remarkable  particular,  That  in  it's  tariff  there  is  a  diffe- 
rence made  between  the  freight  in  fummer,  and  the  freight  in 
winter;  as  alfo  between  the  freight  paid  from  Amfterdam  to 
Hamburgh,  and  that  from  Hamburgh  to  Amfterdam.  The 
reader  may  fee  that  tariff,  and  thofe  for  London  and  Roan 
in  the  Traite  du  negece  d'Amfterdam  (Treatife  of  the  trade 
of  Amfterdam)  publiftied  in  the  year  1722,  by  Monf.  S.  P. 
Ricird.  We  (hall  only  add  here,  witn  regard  to  thefe  three 
tariffs,  that,  in  that  for  Roan,  the  merchandizes  was  rated 
in  guilders,  ftivers,  and  pennings ;  in  that  for  London,  in 
pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence  fterling  ;  and  in  that  for  Ham- 
burgh, in  marcs,  fols  and  pence  lubs.  with  refpect  to  (hips 
failing  from  Amfterdam  ;  and  in  guilders  and  ftivers,  with 
refpect  to  thole  returning  thither. 

The  French  have  always  complained  of  thefe  beurf-fch?e^n 
for  Dunkirk,  St.  Valery,  and  Roan  ;  and  feem  to  be  pretty 
well  grounded  in  their  complaints.     For, 

1.  Il  there  be  a  Frenchman  who  defires  to  load  his  fhip, 
they  make  him  wait  till  three  Dutch  veflels  have  failed  before 
him  ;  whereupon  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  every  fhip  havino- 
a  fortnight's  time  to  take  in  its  lading,  the  Frenchman's  turn 
is  put  off  for  fix  weeks. 

2.  That  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  merchant,  to  whem  the 
Frenchman  is  directed,  to  difpatch  him  himlelf  before  the 
limited  time,  though  he  (hould  give  him  half  his  lading  ;  for 
he  cannot  do  it,  unlefs  he  gives  him  his  full  lading  ;  Which 
can  never  be  the  cafe,  became  from  Holland  they  fend  into 
Picardy  and  Normandy  nothing  but  fine  merchandizes,  ex- 
cepting however  pot-afhes,  a  fort  cf  aflies  which  come  from 
the  Black  Sea :  which  often  obliges  the  French  to  return 
empty,  or  to  fail  for  fome  other  port.  ' 

3.  The  directors  of  the  beurt,  or  turns,-  know  fo  well  how 
to  promote  the  advantage  of  their  own  nation,  that  within 
the  interval  of  fourteen  days,  during  which  the  Frenchman 
ftays  to  take  in  his  cargo,  there  is  fcarce  any  thincf  left  for 
him,  the  merchandizes  which  are  to  be  (hipped  off  b?in» 
always  kept  for  the  Dutchman,  who:e  turn  comes  after  the 
Frenchman'?. 

Notwithstanding  there  are  many  general  benefits  attend  thefe 
regulations,  yet  they  are  not  without  fome  inconveniencies  : 
as  veflels  muft  thus  be  loaded  by  turns,  the  freight  of  mer- 
chandizes is  always  kept  up  at  a  pretty  high  rate.  For  it  is 
obfeived,  that  a  bale  of  pepper,  or  of  other  merchandizes, 
pays,  from  Amfterdam  to  Roan,  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as 
from  Amfterdam  to  Bayonne,  and  that  for  no  other  reafon, 

But 
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but  becaufe  fliips  are  loaded  by  turns  for  Roan,  and  not  for 
Bayonne ;  which  cannot  but  proportionably  raife  the  price 
of  merchandizes  coming  from  Holland,  and  imported  into 
t  ranee  by  Picardy  and  Normandy. 

BEZISTAN.     See  the  article  Besistan. 

BEZOAR,  or  BEZOARD,  a  medicinal  ftone,  which  is  rec- 
koned a  fovereign  antidote  againft  poifon,  and  an  excellent 
cardiac.  It  is  alio  prescribed  againft  a  fwimming  in  the  head, 
the  epilepfy,  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  the  jaundice,  the 
cholic,  and  fuch  a  vaft  number  of  other  diftempers,  that  it 
will  doubtlefs  be  fhorter  to  fay  in  general,  that  it  is  efteem- 
ed  by  fome  empiric^  a  kind  of  panacea,  or  univerfal  remedy, 
proper  to  cure  a!!  f  rts  of  difeafes.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  much 
it's  fcarcity,  as  it's  real  properties,  which  has  gained  it  fo 
high  a  reputation.  However,  people  begin  now  to  value  it 
lefs,  and  there  are  fome  able  phyficians,  who  do  not  efteem 
it  at  all. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  bezoars,  and,  among  others,  the 
oriental,  the  occidental,  and  that  of  Germany 
The  oriental  bezoar  is  reckoned  the  beft,  and  there  is  plenty 
enough  of  it  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Indies,  efpecially  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Golcondaand  Cananor.  It  is  found  there  mix- 
ed with  the  dung  of  an  animal  called  pazan,  in  whofe  belly 
that  ftone  i?  formed.  The  buds  of  a  certain  fhrub  which  it 
browfes,  are,  as  it  were,  the  feed  of  the  bezoar,  which  grows 
round  about  that  food  commonly  of  the  bignefs  of  an  acorn, 
or  of  a  hafle-nut,  and  fometimes  of  the  fize  of  a  pidgeon's- 

egg- 

This  ftone  has  feveral  fhining  fkine  or  coats,  like  an  onion  ; 

they  are  fometimes  of  a  blood-colour,  but  pretty  often  of  a 
pale  yellow,  brown  and  clear  green,  and  alio  of  the  colour  of 
honey. 

The  number  of  bezoars,  which  each  of  thefe  animals  pro- 
duces, is  not  certain  ;  fome  have  none  at  all,  fome  have  but 
one,  and  others  two,  three,  even  to  fix. 
The  bigger  the  bezoar  ftone  is,  the  dearer  it  fells,  the  price 
rifing  proportionably  like  that  of  diamonds.  Thofe  of  an 
ounce  weight  are  fold  in  the  Indies  for  io«  French  livres  ; 
and  one  of  four  ounces  and  a  quarter  was  fold  for  2000 
livres. 

The  reader  would  perhaps  be  glad  to  know  what  fort  of  ani- 
mal it  is,  in  whofe  belly  the  bezoar  is  found  ;  and  we  fhould 
indeed  have  begun  this  article,  with  a  defcription  of  it:  but 
the  feveral  writers,  who  boaft  that  they  have  feen  thofe  ani- 
mals, and  even  that  they  have  had  fome  of  them  in  their 
poffeffion,  fpeak  fo  inconfiftently  of  them,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  a  matter  of  fact  between  authors,  who 
alledge  their  own  eyes  as  vouchers  for  what  they  affert,  and 
yet  difagree  among  themfelves. 

What  feems  to  be  moft  certain,  becaufe  all  authors  agree  in 
it,  is,  that  this  animal  is  a  kind  of  wild  goat,  but  which  the 
Indians  know  how  to  tame,  in  order  to  make  an  advantage 
of  their  bezoar. 

The  oriental  bezcar  muft  be  chofen  fhining,  of  a  fcent  fome- 
thing  like  that  of  ambergreafe,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  in 
large  and  fine  bits.  As  for  their  figure,  it  is  no  matter  what 
it  is,  nor  of  what  colour  the  bits  are,  but  they  are  moft 
commonly  of  an  olive-colour. 

It  is  eafy  to  adulterate  the  bezoar,  but  then  it  is  not  lefs  eafy 
to  difcoverthe  fraud.  Here  follow  feveral  methods  to  try  it. 
I.  Let  it  foak  three  or  four  hours  in  water  that  is  but  luke- 
warm: if  the  water  does  not  change  it's  colour,  and  the  ftone 
lofes  nothing  of  it's  weight,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  bezoar  is 
without  mixture. 

I.  You  may  found  it  with  a  fharp  red-hot  iron  :  if  it  enters 
the  flone,  and  makes  it  fry,  the  ftone  is  fractitious. 
3.  If,  by  rubbing  it  over  a  paper  fmeared  with  cerufe,  or 
white  lead,  it  leaves  a  yellow  teint  upon  it,  one  may  be  cer- 
tain that  it  is  good  and  genuine. 

The  occidental  bezoar,  orbezoarof  Peru,  differs  very  much 
from  the  former.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  bellies  of  feveral 
animals  peculiar  to  that  part  of  America.  In  fome  the  bezoar 
is  of  the  fize  of  a  hafle-nut,  in  others  it  is  as  big  as  a  walnut : 
there  are  even  fome  bezoars  of  the  bignefs  of  a  hen's  egg. 
There  is  no  lefs  difference  in  their  figure  than  in  their  fize. 
fiome  are  oval,  fome  round,  and  others  almoft  flat.  As  for 
their  colour,  it  is  either  dark,  or  of  an  afh  colour. 
This  bezoar  is  fcaly,  like  the  oriencal  fort,  but  the  fcales  are 
much  thicker.  When  it  is  broke,  one  would  think  it  has 
been  fublimated,  becaufe  of  the  many  fmall  fhining  needles  of 
which  it  feems  to  be  compofed  :  but,  on  the  outfide,  it  is 
very  fmooth  and  even. 

The  animals  in  which  this  ftone  is  formed  are  the  guanacos, 
the  iachos,  the  vicunnas,  and  the  taraguas  That  of  the  laft 
is  moft  efteemed,  and  the  terragua  is  pretty  much  like  the 
animal  which  produces  the  oriental  bezoar,  being  like  the 
goat  in  fize,  and  of  the  fhape  of  a  fheep. 
Mr.  Wafer  (in  the  third  volumcof  Dampier's  Voyages,  p.  383, 
&c.)  gives  us  a  curious  account  of  an  animal  which  produces 
bezoar,  and  is  found  in  the  iflc  of  Mocha,  which  lies  over- 
againft  the  city  of  Chily,  about  30  degrees  20  minutes  fouth 
latitude.  It  is  a  fort  of  fheep,  which  the  inhabitants  call 
cornera  de  terra.  This  creature  is  obout  1 3  hands  and  a  half  I 
high  at  the  back,  and  is  a  very  ftatcly  beaft.     Thcfe  fheep  I 
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are  fo  tame,  fays  our  author,  that  we  frequently  ufe  10  bri- 
dle one  of  them,  upon  whofe  back  two  of  the  luftkft  men 
would  ride  at  once  round  the  ifland,  to  drive  the  reft  to  the 
fold.  His  ordinary  pace  is  either  an  amble  or  a  wood  hand- 
gallop;  nor  does  he  care  for  going  any  other  pace,  during 
the  time  the  rider  is  upon  his  back.  His  mouth  is  like  that 
of  a  hare;  and  the  hair-lip  above  opens  as  well  as  the  main 
lips,  when  he  bites  thegrafs,  which  he  does  very  near.  His 
head  is  much  like  an  antelope's,  but  they  had  no  horns,  win  n 
Mr.  Wafer  was  there  ;  yet  his  people  found  very  large  horns, 
much  twifted  in  the  form  of  a  fnail-fheli,  which  they  fup- 
pofe  thefe  animals  had  fhed  ;  there  lay  many  of  them  fcatter 
ing  upon  thefandy  bays.  The  ears  of  this  animals  referable 
thofe  of  an  afs.  His  neck  is  fmall,  refemblino-  a  camel's. 
He  carries  his  head  bending,  and  very  ftately,  like  a  fwa.-i  : 
is  full-chefted,  like  a  horfe,  and  has  his  loins  much  like  a 
well-fhaped  greyhound.  His  buttocks  referable  thofe  of  a 
full-grown  deer,  and  he  has  much  fuch  a  tail.  He  is  cloven- 
footed,  like  a  fheep,  but,  on  the  infide  of  each  foot,  has  a 
large  claw,  bigger  than  one's  finger,  but  fharp,  and  refemb- 
ling  thofe  of  an  eagle.  Thefe  claws  ftand  about  two  inches 
above  the  divifion  of  the  hoof,  and  they  ferve  him  in  climb- 
ing rocks,  holding  faft  by  whatever  they  bear  againft.  His 
flefh  eats  as  like  mutton  as  can  be.  He  bears  wool  of  12  or 
14.  inches  long  upon  his  belly,  but  it  is  fhorter  on  the  back, 
fhaggy,  and  but  inclining  to  a  curl.  It  is  an  innocent  and 
very  ferviceable  beaft,  fit  tfor  any  drudgery.  Of  thefe  Mr. 
Wafer's  men  killed  43,  out  of  the  maw  of  one  of  which  they 
took  13  bezoar-ftones,  of  which  fome  v/ere  ragged,  and  of 
feveral  forms  ;  fome  long,  refembling  coral,  fome  round,  and 
fome  oval,  but  all  green,  when  taken  out  of  the  maw  :  yet, 
by  long  keeping  they  turned  of  an  afh  colour.  The  Spa- 
niard's told  Mr.  Wafer's  people  that  thefe  creatures  are  ex- 
traordinary ferviceable  to  them  at  the  mines  of  Potofi,  which 
lie  a  great  way  up  in  the  country,  in  bringing  the  filver  from 
thence  to  the  cities  that  lie  towards  the  fea,  between  which 
cities  and  the  mines  are  fuch  crigged  ways  and  dangerous 
precipices,  that  it  were  almoft  impoffible  for  any  man,  or  any 
other  beaft,  to  carry  it.  But,  thefe  fheep  being  laden,  and 
led  to  the  precipices,  their  mafter  leaves  them  there  to  them- 
felves, for  above  16  leagues,  and  never  meets  them  'till  he 
himfelf  has  alfo  fetched  a  compafs  about  57  leagues  round. 
This  their  furenefs  of  foot  confifts  folely  in  their  afcrefaid 
claws,  by  which  they  hold  themfelves  fo  faft  upon  the  leaft 
footing,  that  they  can  go  where  no  other  beaft  can. 
The  German  bezoar,  which  fome  call  cow's-eggs,  is  found 
in  the  ventricle,  or  ftomach,  of  fome  cows,  but  more  parti- 
cularly in  that  of  the  fhamoys,  a  kind  of  wild  goat.  Some 
of  thefe  ftones  weigh  18  ounces:  but  this  fort  of  bezoar  is 
not  much  valued. 

Befides  thefe  three  forts  of  bezoar,  which  are  not  very  fcarce 
in  France,  or  elfewhere,  and  are  to  be  had  at  all  the  druggifb 
and  apothecaries  fhops,  the  curious  have  three  other  forts  in 
their  clofets,  whofe  fcarcity  have  raifed  them  to  an  exorbi- 
tant price.     Thefe  are  the  hog,  or  boar  bezoar,  the  Malac- 
ca, or  porcupine  bezoar,  and  the  monkey  bezoar. 
The  hog,  or  boar  bezoar,  called  by  the  Dutch  pedro  de  por- 
co,  and  by  the  Portugueze,  who  firft  brought  them  into  Eu- 
rope, pedro  de  vaflar,  is  found   in  the   gall  of  fome  Indian- 
boars.     It's  bignefs,  or  fize,  feldom  exceeds  that  of  a  filberd, 
which  it  refembles  pretty  much  in  figure,  though  more  irre- 
gular.    As  to  it's  colour,  it  has  no  fixed  one,  though   it  is 
moft  commonly  white,  inclining  fomewhat  to  green.  Finally, 
it  is  on  the  fide  flacked,  as  it  were,  and  foft  to  the  touch. ' 
When  thefe  bezoars   arrive  at  Amfterdam,   the  number  of 
which  feldorh  exceeds  five  or  fix,  in  the  richeft  cargoes  that 
come  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  they  are  bought  for  3  or  4C0  guil- 
ders a  piece,  and  even  for  more,   not  by  merchants  to  trade 
with,  and  get  a  profit  upon  them,  but  by  the  wealthieft  citi- 
zens, either  to  make  prefents  of  them  to  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  or  jto  keep  in  their  families,  as  a  very  great  treafurc, 
which  they  tranfmit  to  their  children  by  a  kind  of  entail. 
It  is  incredible  how  many  virtues,  or  properties,  the  Indians 
afcribe  to  this  bezoar,  which,  among  them,  they  call  maftica 
de  foho ;  and  thofe  of  the  kingdom  of  Malacca,  where  it  is 
moft  commonly  found,  efteem  it  more  than  the  oriental  be- 
zoar ;  not  fo  much  becaufe  they  think  it  the  beft  antidote  in 
the  in  world  againft  all  forts  of  poifons,  but  becaufe  it  is  a  fo- 
vereign  remedy  for  curing  the  mordoxe,a  kind  of  diftempcrto 
which  they  are  very  much   fubjedt,  and  which   is  not   jefs 
dangerous  in  that  part  of  Afia  than  the  plague  is  in  Europe. 
The  other  properties  which  the  Indians  afcribe  to  the'hoo-  or 
boar  bezoar,  are  as  follow  :  they  fay  it  is  admirable  for  curing 
all  malignant  fevers,  as  well  as  the  fmall-pox,  and  all  diftem- 
pers incident  to  women  who  are  not  with  child  ;  but   it  is 
known,  by  experience,  that  it  makes  thofe  pregnant  women 
mifcarry  who  are  indifcreet  enough  to  ufe  it. 
This  bezoar  muft   be  fteeped  in   a  glafs  of  water,  or  wine, 
'till  the  liquor  has  acquired  a  bitterifh  tafte,  which  is    not 
difagrceable.     This  liquor  muft  be  taken    in   the  morning 
fafting;  though  upon  an  urgent  occafion,  it  may  be  drank 
at  any  time  of  the  day. 

To  make  that  infufion  moreeafily,  as  alfo  to  preferve  fo  pre- 
cious a  ftone,  moft  of  thofe  who  have  any,  caufe  it  to  be  in- 
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clbfed  m  a  round  golden  box,  full  of  holes,  to  which  is  fi<ed 
a  fmall  chain  of  the  lame  met?,l,  by  whiih  they  keep  it  Ap- 
pended in  the  liquor,  when  they  want  to  life  it. 
The  bezoars  of  porcupines  and  monkies  differ  from  the  boar's 
»n  nothing  but  their  being  found  in  the  galls  of  thofc  two  ani- 
mals, whereas  the  other  is  found  in  the  wild  boar's  gall ;  un- 
lefs  we  fhould  hy->  with  Monfieur  Tavcrnier,  that  the  two 
former,  which  he  calls  Malacca  ftoncs,  are  not  taken  out  of 
the  galls,  but  out  of  the  heads,  of  the  porcupines  and  monkies, 
and  that  thefe  are  the  bezoars  on  which  the  Malayans  fet  fo 
liit-h  a  value,  that  they  never  fuffer  any  to  be  carried  out  of 
their  country,  unlefs  it  be  to  make  prefents  to  ambaffadors, 
or  even  to  foine  of  the  greatcft  kings  of  the  Indies. 
Some  affert,  that  the  bezoar  of  Siam,  which  is  fo  much  ef- 
tccmed  on  account  of  it's  rare  and  excellent  qualities,  is  a 
ftone,  fou,nd  in  a  monkey,  and  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  in 
that  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Malacca,  to  which  alone 
travellers  had  afcribed  it,  'till  the  Chevalier  de  Chamont  was 
lent  ambaffador  horn  France  to  Siam,  in  the  year  1686. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  properties,  figure,  and  colour  of  thofe 
three  bezoars  are  fo  much  alike,  that  there  is  no  great  danger, 
though  a  perfon  fhould  miftake  the  one  for  the  other,  or  even 
think  it  is  one  and  the  fame  ftone,  under  three  different 
names. 

We  r.ay  obferve,  in  general,  with  regard  to  all  thofe  bezoar- 
ftoncs,  that  there  are  few  animals  in  whofe  bowels  they  are 
not  found  ;  and  people  feldom  fail  to  afcribe  to  them  very 
extraordinary  properties,  which,  perhaps,  they  nevr  had  ;  and 
it  is,  very  probable,  after  that  manner  that  all  the  bezoars, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  mentioned  in  this  article,  acquired 
the  reputation  they  have. 

We  fha.ll  not  fpeak  here  of  the  bezoars  of  fome  whimfical  chy- 
ntifts;  we  (hall  only  intimate  what  they  call  animal- bezoar, 
which  is  a  powder  of  vipers,  and  bezoardicum  Joviale,  or  be- 
zoar of  Jupiter,  is  nothing  but  block-tin,  feveral  times  calcined. 
Ox  Bezoar,  otherwife  called  gall-ftonc,  is  a  yellowifh  ftone, 
(aund  in  the  ox's  gall-bladder.  The  phyficians  ufe  it  fomc- 
fimes  in  medicine,  and  the  painters  in  miniature  employ  it  in 
feversl  cafts  of  yellow. 
BIA,  Thus  the  Siamefe  call  thofe  fmall  white  fhclls  which 
come  from  the  Maldives,  and  which  are  called  coris,  or  cow- 
ries, almoft  throughout  the  Eaft-Indies,  where  they  ferve  for 
fmall  coin,  or  money.  They  are  alfo  current  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  African  coaft. 
|5iCHET,  a  quantity  or  meafure  of  corn,  which  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  places  where  it  is  ufed.  The  bichct  is  not  a  wooden 
meafure,  as  the  minot  at  Paris,  or  t!,c  bufhel  at  London :  it 
is  a  compound  of  feveral  certain  meafures. 
AtTornus  in  Burgundy,  the  bichet  is  of  16  meafures,  or  bu- 
fhels of  that  province,  which  amount  to  fpmething  above  19 
bufhcls  of  Paris. 

The  bichet  of  Bcaune,  as  well  as  that  of  Tornus,  is  divided  in- 
to 16  meafures,  or  bufhels,  but  thefe  meafures  amount  but  to 
\S  bufliels  of  Paris. 

At  Verdun  the  bichet  is  compofed  of  8  meafures,  or  bufhels, 
of  the  country,  which  at  Paris  make  15  bufhels. 
The  bichet  of  Chalons  on  the  Saome  contains  8  meafures, 
which  make  14  bu(hcls  at  Paris,    equal  to  the  quarter  of 
BrefTe. 

In  fome  other  places  of  France,  and  particularly  at  Lyons,  the 
bufhel  is  called  bichet,  though  very  different  from  the  other 
bichets  mentioned  above. 
BIDON,  a  liquid  meafure,  containing  about  5  pints  of  Paris, 
that  is,  about  5  quarts  Englifh  wine  meafure.  It  is  feldom  ufed 
but  among  {hip's  crews.     The  wine  defigned  for  every  mefs 
of  failors  is  put  into  a  bidon,  which  is  a  kind  of  wooden  cafks, 
bound  with  flat  iron  hoops. 
BIGONTIA  in  Italian,  BIGON  in  French,  a  liquid  meafure 
ufed  at  Venice.    It  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  amphora,  and  one 
half  of  the  botte.     Four  quarts,  or  quartons,  make  a  bigot, 
and  four  tifchanfera  a  quart.     See  Venice  for  their  meafures 
reduced  to  the  Englifh  ftandard.. 
BIGORRE,  the  fouth  divifion  of  the  principality  of  Gafcony 
in  Frapce,  is  fituated  almoft  intirely  in  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains, which  feparate  if  from  Arragon  on  the  fouth  ;  on  the 
eaft  it  is  bounded  by  Couferans  and  Comminges ;  on  the  north 
by  the  mountains  of  Armagnac  ;  and,  on  the  weft,  by  Berne. 
The  mountains  here  are  faid  to  have  mines  of  copper,  but 
they  are  not  wrought. 
Tarbe,  or  Travja,  is  fituated  in  'a  fruitful  plain,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Adour,  12  leagues  diftant  from  Auch  to  the 
fouth,  and  6  from  Pau  to  the  eaft. 
Bangeres  is  a  cjty  remaikable  for  it's  feveral  baths,  within 
this  city  and  it's  neighbourhood,  to  which  people  refort  twice 
a  year,  viz.  in  the  fpring  and  in  autumn. 
Barege  is  a  village  alfo  remarkable  for  it's  baths,  and  a  great 
refort  of  company,     There  are  there  four  baths,  of  different 
degrees  of  heat.     The  firft  is  called  the  great  bath,  and  con- 
fifts  of  two  fprings  of  clear  water,  the  fmell  whereof  is  like 
that  of  the  mud  of  the  fea,  and  is  very  hot. 
When  you  expofe  filver  and  copper  over  the  fleam  of  this  bath, 
the  filver  becomes  immediately  rtd,   and  then   black,  as  the 
copper  alfo  does.     The  alteration  is  quicker  ftill,   when  you 
plunge  thefe  metals  into  the  water,  whether  it  be  at  the  fpring, 
pr  even  when  the  water  is  cold,  and  taken  the  day  before.  The 
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water  of  the  fecond  bath  is  of  die  fame  nature,  but  not 

fo  hot,  becaufe  the  pipe  through  whivh  it  ia 

common  refervoi,r,  is  longer  than  .'  .  jh  whU  h  th 

of  the  great  bath  runs,,  and  is  made  of  marble,   wl 

other  is  of  iron.     The  water  of  the  third  jslel 

that  of  the  fourth,  called  the  round  bath,  is  but 

and  very  much  weakened  by  a  mixture  of  water  ftoi 

cold  fprings.  Thefe  baths  are  reckoned  very  good  for  the  CtiEw 

of  rheumatic  pains,  and  other  difiempers. 
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The  eftates.  of  many  gentlemen  affording  variety  of  mineral 
fprings,  which  occafion  great  reforts  of  people,  and  prove 
no  inconfiderable  advantage  to  fuch  eftates,  as  we!!  as  to  the 
towns  and  cities  wherein  they  happen  to  be  difcovered  ;  tho 
practice  of  bathing,  and  likewife  mineral  water  feli'  lg  for 
drinking,  are  become  a  (pedes  of  traffic.  For  a  gentleman 
who  converts  a  mineral  fpring  upon  his  lands  into  a  commo- 
dious bath,  may  be  faid  to  trade  in  the  virtues  of  his  water  ; 
and,  if  he  fells  them,  he  becomes  a  kind  of  dealer  in  mineral 
liquors. 

On  thefe  confiderations,  it  may  not  be  altogether  ufslefs  to 
obferve,  that,  fince  the  variety  of  baths  in  England,  and  in, 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  turned  to  fo  good  an  ac- 
count to  their  proprietors,  and  have  tended  greatly  to  enrich 
particu'ar  towns  and  cities  adjacent  to  them,  it  concerns  the 
landed  gentleman  to  know  and  difcover  whether  his  eftate 
happens  to  afford  any  falubrious  fpring  of  this  kind,  <:rjd  to 
judge  whether  any  advantage  is  to  be  nude  of  if. 
To  which  end,  it  is  rcquifue  (as  I  have  obferved  on  other  oc- 
cafions)  that  land  proprietors  fhould  be  fo  much  of  the  phi- 
lofopher  as  to  be  able  themfelves  to  make  a  proper  Judgment 
of  the  various  foits  of  waters,  as  well  as  of  whatfoeyer  elfe 
their  eftates  may  afford. 

Wherefore  it  may  be  very  acceptable,  infbid  of  difagreeable, 
to  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  kingdom,  to  find,  in  4 
Dictionary  of  Commerce,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  the 
improvement  of  (heir  eftates,  for  the  benefit  o!  their  families., 
which  are  often  very  large,  and  require  better  provifion  than 
they  are  frequently  able  to  make  lor  the: .1  :  whereas',  could 
they  be  prevailed  on  to  caft  an  eye  upon  this  work,  we  flatter 
ourfclvcs  that  they  would  experience  it  to  turn  to  no  !efs  good 
account  to  them  than  to  tracers  in  general.  And  as  the  land, 
as  well  as  the  fea,  is  the  grand  fource  of  traffrcable  productions., 
we  conceive  it  perfectly  compatible  with  a  work  of  this  nature 
to  promote  the  interelf  of  land  in  this  fliape,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  trade  in  others. 

The  method  of  examining  mineral  waters  for  drjnking 

I.  To  half  a  common  wine-glafs  of  pyrmont  water,  was 
a  dram  of  fyrup  of  violets;  whereby  a  greenifh  colci 
produced.  2.  To  a  like  quantity  of  the  fame  water,  were  i  Jo- 
ed a  few  grains  of  femped  galls ;  and,  firft,  a  purple,  then  a 
blackifh  colour,  prefently  enfued.  3.  A  quantity  of  the  fame 
Water  was  evaporated,  and  a  fmall  proportion  of  an  ochry  fub- 
ftance  was  left  behind.  4.  A  glafs  of  the  fame  v/ater  was  fet 
cold  in  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and  found,  upon  with- 
drawing the  external  air,  that  the  water  fparkled  violently, 
and  difcharged  a  numerous  quantity  of  fmall  bubbles  at  it's  fur- 
face,  like  what  happens  in  the  conflict  of  an  acid  and  alkaline 
liquor. 

This  experiment  holds  in  all  the  cafes  of  chalybeate  waters 
only,  and  not  of  mineral  waters  in  general.  By  mineral  waters 
in  general  are  meant  all  thofe  wherein  any  medicinal  virtues, 
befides  thofe  of  common  water,  are  found.  Thefe  are  of  va- 
rious kinds ;  they  may  be  confidered  thence  under  the  general 
titles  of  chalybeate,  purgative,  and  alterative. 
The  more  ufeful  and  commodious  additions  for  examining 
thefe  three  kinds  of  mineral  waters,  are  galls,  fyrup  of  violets, 
and  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium. 

Galls  difcover  in  them  any  fmall  proportion  of  vitriol,  or  dif- 
folved  iron,  as  having  the  property  of  immediately  ftriking  a 
purp'e,  or  black  colour,  in  all  waters  where  any  fuch  fub- 
ftance  is  lodged. 

Syrup  of  violets,  in  the  fame  manner,  difcovers  any  fmall  pre- 
dominancy of  an  acid  or  alkali  therein,  by  changing  the  water 
red,  if  an  acid,  and  green,. if  alkali  prefides. 
Oil  of  tartar  difcovers  any  fmall  proportion  of  earthy  m2tter, 
lefs  capable  of  diffolving  in  water  than,  that  fait,  by  precipita- 
ting fuch  earthy  matter,  in  form  of  a  white  cloud,  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  containing  glafs,  where  it  collects,  and  appears  like 
a  fubtile  white  powder. 

Thefe  particulars  may  be  fhewn,  and  proved  fatisfr.itorily,  by 
adding  to  pure  water  a  little  of  a  known  acid,  alkali,  difjolved 
iron,  and  fubtile  earth,  or  a  fine  light  fediment  of  an  earthy 
water;  applying  the  fyrup  of  violets,  galls,  and  oil  of  tartar 
refpecliveiy. 

Sjuppofe,  therefore,  any  unexperienced  water  to  be  examin- 
ed ;  firft,  drop  into  it  a  little  fyrup  of  violets,  and,  if  this 
does  not  alter  it's  colour,  but  continues  it's  full  natural  blue- 
nefs,  the  water  is  neither  acid  nor  dkaline.  If  gall  do  not 
turn  the  water  black,  it  is  not  irony,  or  vitriolic  ;  ?nd,  if  oil 
of  tartar  does  not  precipitate  a  white  powder,  the  water  holds 
no  confiderable  proportion  of  earthy  matter, 
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Thefc  experiments  admit  of  great  enlargements,  by  means 
cf  many  other  additions,  capable  of  caufing  a  change  of  co- 
lour, or  a  precipitation,  in  waters,  according  as  they  are  im- 
pregnated with  matteis  of  certain  kinds.  Thus  a  folution  of 
filvcr,  by  cauling  a  thicknefs,  or  light  precipitation,  difcovers 
a  minute  proportion  of  fea-falt  contained  in  waters ;  and  there 
is  fcarce  a  fait  on  earth,  or  a  mineral,  hitherto  known,  but  the 
induftry  of  the  experimental  philofopher  has  found  ways  of  dif- 
covering  if  it  be  contained  in  any  common  or  mineral  water; 
cfpecially,  if  to  this  we  add  the  ufe  of  evaporation,  or  bringing 
the  folid  contents  of  fuch  waters  to  a  dry  form.  So  that,  if 
this  whole  affair  was  to  be  properly  conducted,  we  apprehend 
it  might,  in  a  fhort  time,  terminate  in  a  certain  difcovery  of 
the  contents  of  all  the  mineral  waters  of  the  kingdom,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  ordinary  life,  a  confiderable  improvement 
in  the  art  of  medicine,  and  many  other  mechanical  arts  and 
trades,  depending  upon  the  proper  choice  and  ufe  of  waters. 
Thefe  things  are  remarked  here,  with  a  view  only  to  apprife 
the  country  gentlemen  of  our  intention  to  omit  nothing  effen- 
tial  that  may  have  any  tendency  to  the  difcovery  of  whatever 
may  turn  to  their  private  advantage.  For  more  matter  on 
this  head,  fee  the  article  Waters,  chalybeate,  purgative, 
and  alterative. 
BILL  fignifies  a  paper,  either  written  or  printed,  in  very  large 
characters,  which  is  pofted  up  in  fome  open  and  public  place, 
to  give  notice  of  the  fale  of  any  merchandize  or  fhip,  or  of 
the  failing  of  any  veffel  into  foreign  parts.  The  latter  ought 
to  mention  the  places  where  fuch  veffels  are  bound, » and  thofe 
where  they  are  to  touch  by  the  way,  as  alfo  of  what  burden 
they  are,  how  many  guns  they  carry,  and  how  many  men 
they  have  on  board.  It  is  alfo  by  bills  pofted  up,  that  the 
trading  companies  acquaint  the  public  with  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  fluffs,  linnens,  metals,  drugs,  fpices,  and  other 
effects,  which  their  fliips  have  brought  home.  They  general- 
ly mention  in  thofe  bills  the  places  where  fuch  fhips  are  arri- 
ved, the  day  of  the  fale,  and  often,  alfo,  the  conditions  of  it. 
In  a  word,  there  are  few  things  in  commerce  for  which  tra- 
ders are  not  fometirries  obliged  to  have  bills  pofted  up,  if  it 
were  only  to  give  notice  of  the  new  manufactures  which  the.y 
undertake  to  fet  up,  or  even  only  to  let  the  public  know  that 
they  have  changed  their  dwelling-place,  in  order  to  preferve 
their  cuftomers. 

No  man  is  at  liberty  to  poft  up  a  bill  at  Paris  on  any  account 
whatfoever,  without  firft  obtaining  leave  from  the  lieutenant 
of  the  police,  or  from  fuperior  judges,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  cafe. 

Though  fuch  bills  be  alfo  ufed  in  England,  yet  printed  bills 
are  often  handed  about  for  the  abovementioned  purpofes ;  and 
the  great  conveniency  of  advertifing  in  the  public  news-papers 
makes  thofe  bills  lefs  necefTary  here  than  in  other  countries. 
Bill,  in  trade,  both  wholefale  and  retale,  as  alfo  among  tradef- 
people  and  workmen,  fignifies  an  account  of  merchandizes  or 
goods  delivered  to  a  perfon,  or  of  work  done  for  one. 
In  thofe  bills  muff  be  fet  down  the  fums  of  money  received  on 
account,  which  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  fum  total. 
In  France,  agreeably  to  the  feventh  and  eighth  articles  of  the 
firft  title  of  the  ordonnance  of  March  1673,  the  bills  of  mer- 
chants ought  to  be  fettled  within  a  year  after  the  delivery  of 
the  merchandizes,  and  the  bills  of  workmen  within  fix  months 
after  the  delivery,    or  performance,  of  the  work,  otherwife 
exceptions  might  be  made  at  law  by  the  buyer,  who,  in  fuch 
cafe,  may  refufe  payment :  but,  in  that  cafe,  the  merchant, 
or  workman,  may  caufe  the  debtors  to  be  examined,  and  oblige 
them  to  declare  upon  oath  whether  or  not  they  have  paid  for 
fuch  merchandizes  or  works,  according  to  the  tenth  article  of 
the  fame  title  of  the  abovementioned  ordonnance. 
Bills  fettled,  are  fuch  bills  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  to 
whom  the  merchandizes,  or  works  have  been  delivered,  ac- 
knowledge that  they  have  received  them,  that  they  are  fatif- 
fied  with  the  price,  and  promife  to  pay  it,  whether  the  time 
when  payment  is  to  be  made  be  expreffed  or  not. 
As  foon  as  the  bills  are  thus  fettled,  or  that  there  is  a  promife 
to  pay  for  the  merchandizes,  &c.  the  merchants  and  tradef- 
men  are  fecure  againft  all  exceptions  at  law,  and  may  in  France 
claim  their  debts,  even  during  30  years. 
Bill,  in  commerce,  is  alfo  a  common  obligation,  or  engage- 
ment, given  by  one  man  to  another.     It  is  fometimes  with  a 
penalty,  and  fometimes  without  a  penalty,  though  the  latter 
i.  more  commonly  ufed.      By  a  bill  is  ordinarily  underftood  a 
finglc  bond,  without  a  condition  ;  and  it  was  formerly  the  fame 
with  an  obligation,  fave  only  that  it  was  called  a  bill,  when  in 
Fnglifh,  and  an  obligation,  when  in  Latin. 
A  bill  has  been  defined  to  be  a  writing,  wherein  one  man  is 
bound  to  another  to  pay  a  fum  of  money,  on  a  day  that  is 
future,  or  prefently  on  demand,  according  to  the  agreement 
of  the  parties  at  the  time  it  is  entered  into,  and  the  dealings 
between  them  :   and  it  is  divided  into  feveral  forts,  as  a  bill 
that  is  fingle,  a  bill  that  is  penal,  &c.  When  a  bill  of  100  I. 
is  to  be  paid  on  demand,  it  is  a  debt  prefently,  and  there  needs 
no  actual  demand  ;  and  a  finale  obligation,  or  bill,  upon  the 
fealing  and  delivery,  is  debitum  in  preefenti,  a  prefent  debt, 
though  fblvcndum  in  futuro,   to  be  paid  in  the  time  to  come. 
On  a  collateral  promife  to  pay  money  on  demand,  there  muft 
be  a  fpecial  demand  ;  but  between  the  parties  it  is  a  debt,  and 


L\i  td  be  fufflciemJy  demanded  by  tl 
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there  is  a  penalty.     Jf  a  perfon  ackno  by  bill 

obligatory  to  be  indebted  to  another  in  the  fiim  of  51 
by  the  fame  bill,  binds  himfe  If  and  his  heirs  in  10  j  I.  and  fays 
not  to  whom  he  is  bound,  it  fhould  be  intended  he  is  bound  to 
the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill  i->  made.   A  bill  obligatoiy  written 
in  a  book,  with  the  party's  hand  and  feal  to  ood  :  and 

if  a  man  makes  a  bill  thus,  I  do  owe,  and  promife  to  ■ 
A  B,  50  1.  &c.  for  payment  thereof  I  bind  myfelf  to  C  D,  ano- 
ther perfon;  it  is  good,  by  the  words  of  the  firft  ; 
words  obligatory  to  another  perfon  are  void.      .•",  . 

by  his  deed,  Memorandum,    1  hat    I  A  B   have  rec<  - 
C  D  the  fum  of  20  1.  which  I  promife  to  pay  to  E  F.  In  wit- 
nefs  whereof  I  have  hereunto  fet  my  feal,  &c.     Or,  if  1 
be,  I  fhall  pay  to  CD  20 1.  in  witnefs,  &c.   and  the  fame  be 
fealed  :  or,  if  it  runs  as  follows,  Lowe  C  D  20  1.  to  be  paid 
at,  &c.  or,  I  had  of  C  D,  20  1.   &c,   to  be  repai 
or,  I  A  B  do  bind  myfelf  to  CD,  that  he  lhall  reeeu 
&c.    all  thefe  are  faid  to  be  obligatory. 

Form  of   a  fingle  bill   for  money. 

Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  That  I  A  B,  of,  &c.  do  owe, 
and  am  indebted  to  C  D,  of,  &c.  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds  of 
lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  which  I  promife  to  pay  unto 
the  faid  CD,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  at  or 
upon,  the  firft  day  of  October  next  enfuing  the  date  of  thefe 
prefents.  in  witnefs  whereof  I  hereunto  let  my  hand  and 
leal,  the  10th  day  of  Auguft,  Anno  Doniini  1750. 

A  penal  bill  for  payment  of  money. 

Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  That  I  A  B,  of,  Szc.  do  owe 
unto  C  D,  of,  &c.  the  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  lawful 
money  of  Great-Britain,  to  be  paid  unto  the  faid  C  D,  his 
executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  on,  &c.  next  enfuing  the 
date  hereof.  For  which  payment  well  and  truly  to  be  made  I 
bind  myfelf,  my  heirs,  executor.-,  and  adminiftrators,  to  the  faid 
CD,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  in  two  hun- 
dred pounds  in  like  lawful  money,  firmly  by  thefe  prefents* 
In  witnefs,  &c. 
Bill  of  Credit,  is  a  bill  which  a  merchant,  or  banker,  gives 
to  a  perfon  whom  he  can  truft,  impowering  him  to  receive, 
money  from  the  faid  merchant,  or  banker's  correfpondents  in 
foreign  countries.     It  is  generally  in  the  following  form  : 

*  This  prefent  writing  vvitnefTes 'that  I  A  B,  of  London,  mcr- 

*  chant  (or  banker)  do  undertake  to,  or  with  C  D,  of,  Sec. 

*  merchant,  his  executors  and  adminiftrators,  that,    if  the 

*  faid  CD  do  deliver,  or  caufe  to  be  delivered,   unto  E  F,  of 

*  &c.  or  to  his  ufe,  any  fum  or  fums  of  money,  amounting; 
'  to  the  fum  of,  &c.  pounds  fieri  ing  of  lawful  Britifh  monejj 

*  (or  any  fum  or  fums  of  money,  as  the  (aid  E  F  fhall  have 

*  occafion  for)  and  fhall  take  a  bill  under  the  hand  and  feal  of 

*  the  faid  E  F,  confeffing  and  fhewing  the  certainty  thereof; 
'   that  then  I,  my  executors  and  adminiftrators,  having  the 

*  fame  bill  delivered  to  me  cr  them,  fhall  and  will  imme- 
c  diately,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  fame,  pay,  or  caufe  to  be 

*  paid,  unto  the  faid  CD,  his  executors  or  affigns,  all  fuch 

*  fums  of  money  a,  fhall  be  contained  in  the  faid  bill,  at,  &c. 

*  For  which  payment,  in  manner  and  form  aforefaid,  I  bind 
'  myfelf,  my  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  by  thefe 

*  prefents.     In  witnefs,  &c.' 

Though  bills  of  credit  be  different  from  bills  of  exchange,  yet 
they  enjoy  the  fame  privileges,  for  the  money  paid  in  confe- 
quence  of  them  is  recoverable  by  law. 

A   merchant,  or  banker,  ought  to  be  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  characters  of  thofe  to  whom  he  gives  letters  of  credit, 
efpecially  if  the  fum  be  not  limited.      It  is  advifeable,  there- 
fore, as  much  as  it  is  poffible,  to  determine  the  fum,  that  a 
perfon  may  exactly  know  what  engagement  he  enters  into. 
There  is  another  caution  to  be  oblerved,  which  is,  to  acquaint 
the  correfpondents  who  are  to  furnifh  the  money,   with  the 
departure  of  him  who  is  to  receive  it,  and  to  describe  his  per- 
fon as  accurately  as  can  be,  or  even  to  agree  about  fome  pe- 
culiar word  or  fentence,  by  which  the  correfpondents  may 
know  that  the  perfon  who  applies  to  them  for  money  is  really 
the  identical  perfon  meant :  for  he  may  be  killed,  and  his  bill 
of  credit  ftolen,  whereby  another  might  perfonate  him,  and 
receive  the  money  in  his  flead,  which   has  frequently  hap- 
pened. 
Bill  of  Entry,  is  an  account  of  the  goods  and  merchandizes 
entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  both  inwards  and  outwards,   in 
which  is  expreffed  the  merchant  exporting  or  importing,  the 
quantity  of  merchandize,  and  the  divers  fpecies  thereof,   : 
whither  tranfported,  or  from  whence.    See  examples  hereof  at 
the  end  of  the  letter  A,  where  the  method  of  computing  the  -J 
duties,  and  the  manner  of  entering  good:  at  the  cuflom-hou 
are  explained. 
Bill  of  Exchange,  is  a  piece  of  paper,  commonly  long  and  nar- 
row, on  which  is  wrote  a  fhort  order,  riiven  by  a  banker,  a 
merchant,  or  trader,   for  paying  to  fuch  a  perfon,  o. 
order,  or  alfo,   in   fome  countries,  to  the   bearer  in  a 
place,  a  fum  of  money  equivalent  to  that  which  fuch  a  banker, 
merchant,  or  trader  has  received  in  his  dy,e!Iing-place. 

6  The 
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The  exchange  of  monies  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  well  by 
cJbfervation  of  the    Hebrew   cuftoms  as  thofe  of  the   Ro- 

Upon  the  firft  day  of  the  montli  AdaPj  proclamation  was 
II  all  Ifracl,  that  the  people  ihould  provide 
their  half  fhckcls,  which  were  yearly  .paid  towards  the  fervice 
of  the  temple,  according  to  the  commandment  of  God  j  on  the 
-75th  of  Adar,  they  brought  tables  In  the  temple  (that  is,  in 
1  award  court,  where  the  people  flood)  [Exod.  xxx.  31.] 
on  thefe  lay  the  Idler  coins,  which  were  tofurnifh  thofe  who 
wanted  half  fliekels  for  their  offerings,  or  that  wanted  leffer 
pieces  of  money  in  their  payment  for  oxen,  fbeep,  doves,  &c. 
which  flood  there  ready  in  the  fame  court  to  be  fold  for  facri- 
but  this  fupply  and  furnifhing  the  people  from  thefe 
tables,  was  nor  without  an  exchange  for  other  money,  or 
other  things  in  lieu  of  money,  and  that  at  an  advantage  :  hence 
all  thofe  who  lat  at  the  tables  were  called  bankers,  or  maflers 
of  the  exch:  1 

e  Romans  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  ufe  upwards  of  2oou 
years,  money  being  then  made  out  of  gold  and  filver,  to  avoid 
the  carriage  of  merchandizes  in  barter,  fiom  one  country  to 
another  :  io  other  nations,  imitating  the  Jews  and  Romans, 
.1  mints,  and  coined  monies,  upon  which  the  exchange- 
by  bills  was  devifed,  not  only  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  ad- 
venture of  monies,  but  it's  troublefome  carriage. 
Thus  dates  having,  by  their  fovereign  authority,  coined  monies, 
cauled  them  to  appoint  a  certain  exchange,  for  permutation 
of  the  various  coins  of  fevcral  countries,  without  tranfportmg 
of  the  coin,  but  giving  par  pro  pari,  or  value  for  value,  with 
a  certain  allowance  to  be  made  thofe  exchangers  for  accommo- 
dating the  merchants. 

As  commerce  branched  into  various  fhapes,  fo  did  exchange, 
but  was  generally  reducible  to  four  fpecies,  viz.  common  ex 
chaugc,  real  exchange,  dry  exchange,  and  fictitious  exchange. 
Thole  who  practifed  the  common  exchange  were  conftituted 
by  the  fevcral  kings,  who,  having  received  monies  in  England, 
would  remit  by  exchange  the  like  fum,  to  be  paid  in  another 
kingdom.  Edward  III.  to  afcertain  the  exchange,  caufed 
tables  to  be  fct  up  in  moft  of  the  general  marts  or  ports  of 
England,  declaring  the  values  of  the  foreign  coins  of  thofe 
countn.  s  with  which  his  fubjects  carried  on  commerce,  and 
what  allowances  were  to  be  made  for  having  monies  to  be 
remitted  to  fuch  countries. 

Real  exchange  was,  when  monies  were  paid  to  the  exchanger, 
and  bills  were  drawn,  without  naming  the  fpecies,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  feveral  coins  j  which  two  offices 
afterwards  were  incorporated  ;  and,  indeed,  was  no  more  but, 
upon  payment  of  monies  here  in  England,  to  be  repaid  the 
juft  value  in  money  in  another  country,  according  to  the  price 
agreed  on  between  '.he  officer  and  deliverer,  to  allow,  or  pay, 
for  the  exchange  of  the  money,  and  the  lofs  of  time. 
Dry  exchange  is,  when  a  merchant  hath  occafion  for  500  1. 
fuppofe  for  a  certain  time,  and  would  willingly  pay  intereft 
for  the  fame  ;  the  banker,  being  defirous  to  take  more  than 
the  le«al  intereft,  and  yet  to  avoid  the  ftatute,  offers  the  500  1. 
by  exchange  for  Cales,  or  any  other  place,  to  which  the  mer- 
chant agrees ;  but,  the  merchant  having  no  correfpondent 
there,  the  banker  defires  him  to  draw  his  bill,  to  be  paid  at 
double  or  treble  ufance,  at  Cales,  by  any  feigned  perfon,  at 
the  price  of  the  exchange  then  current.  Accordingly,  the 
merchant  makes  the  bill,  and  the  banker  pays  the  monies  ; 
which  bill  the  banker  remits  to  fome  friend  of  his,  to  procure 
a  proteft  from  Cales  for  non-acceptance,  with  the  exchange 
of  the  money  from  Cales  to  London  ;  all  which,  with  cofts, 
the  merchant  is  to  repay  to  the  banker  ;  and  fometimes  they 
have  been  fo  confeientious  as  not  to  make  above  30  per  cent. 
by  thefe  artifices.  This  kind  of  ufury  is  faid  to  be  firft 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Jews.  Vide  Co.  2  Inft. 
fol.  506. 

Fictitious  exchange  is  when  a  merchant  hath  occafion  for  goods 
to  freight  out  his  AYip,  but  cannot  well  fpare  the  money  ;  the 
owner  of  the  goods  intimates,  that  he  muff,  have  ready  money  ; 
the  buyer  knowing  his  drift,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  feller  fhall 
take  up  the  monies  by  exchange  for  Venice,  or  any  other 
parts ;  but  then  the  merchant  muft  pay  for  exchange  and  re- 
exch.mge. 

Thefe  two  laft  ways  of  oppreffing  the  generous  merchant 
were  afterwards  prohibited  3  and  4  Hen.  VII. 
The  juft  and  true' exchange  for  monies,  by  bills,  is  par  pro 
pari,  according  to  value  for  value  ;  -which  is  grounded  on 
the  weight  and  finenefs  of  monies,  according  to  their  feveral 
flandards,  proportionable  to  their  valuation  ;  which,  being 
truly  and  juftly  made,  afcertains  and  reduces  the  price  of  ex- 
change to  a  fum  certain,  for  the  exchange  of  monies  to  any 
ration  or  country  whatfoever. 

Foreign  bills  of  exchange  have  long  been  looked  on  as  the 
moft  obligatory  and  convenient  paper- fecurity,  that  is  amongft 
merchants  ;  not  fo  much  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  any  coun- 
try, as  in  conformity  to  the  univeiLl  cuftoms  and  ufages  efta- 
blifhcd  among  traders  themfelves,  by  a  kind  of  unanimous 
concurrence,   for  the  facilitating  a  general  commerce  through- 

['  •  out  the  world.     In  order,  therefore,  to  make  a  judgment  in 
cafes  of  this  nature,  it  is  necelTary  to  be  acquainted  with  thofe 
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cuftoms  and  uf,;gcs  :  bur,  although  in  '.lie  courts  of  judicature 
pf  tins  nation,   gfe   '  I     ard  is  paid  to  thefe  mercantile  ufages, 
yet  they  have  been  frequently  over-ruled  by  the  law.    V 
fore  wejudge  it  necelTary  to  give  a  felect  cafes, 

have  been  determined  in  our  courts  of  law,  as  alio  thole 
ftatutes  which  relate  to  fills  of  exchange  ;  thefe  being  the 
fundamental  principles,  upon  which  the  reafonablenels  and 
equity  of  mercantil  lu'fl  be  judged  of  in  th  i 

In  the  reign  of  king  William  III,    inland  bills  in  this  n 
had  greatly  loft  their  credit,  being  not  looked    upon  as    bill.") 
of  exchange,  and  therefore  not  punctually  and  paH  ; 

which  proceeded,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  defect  of  the 
laws,  they  nbt  having  effectually  provided  for  the  recovery  of 
fuch  debts:  whereupon  the  following  act  of  parliament  took 
place  to  remedy  this  evil. 

Anno  9  &  10  Gulielmi  III.  Regis. 

An  act  for  the  better  payment  of  inland  bills  of  exchange. 

'  Whereas  great  damages  and  other  inconveniencies  do  fre- 
'  quently  happen  in  the  courfe  of  trade    and  commerce,  by 
1  reafon  of   the  delays  of  payment,    and   other    n 
'  inland  bills  of  exchange  in   thi    kingdom  ;  be  it   th 

*  ena&ed  bv  the  king's  moft  excellent  m  jefty,  by  and  with 
'  the  advice  and  conient  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal, 
'  and  the  commons  in  this  prefent  parliament  aftembled.  and 
'  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  that  fro-n  ai  d  24I1 

*  day  of  June  next,  which  ihall  be  in  the  year  .  t  98,  all  and 

*  every  bill  or  bills  of  exchange  drawn  in,  or  dated  at,  and 
1  from  any  city  or  town,  or  any  other  trading  city  or  town, 

*  or  any  other  place  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  dominion 
'  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  of  the  fum 

*  of  five  pounds  fterling  cr  upwards,  upon  any  perfon  or  per- 

*  fons,  of  or  in  London,  or  any  other  trading  city,  town,  or 
1  any  other  place  (in  which  faid  bill  or  bills  of  exchange  fhall 
'  be  acknowledged  and  expreiled,  the  faid  value  to  be  received) 
'  and  is,  and  fhall  be,  diawn  payable   at  a  certain  number  of 

*  days,  weeks,  or  months,  after  date  thereof,  that  from  and 
c  after  prefentation  and  acceptance  of  the  faid  bill  or  bills  of 
'  exchange  (which  acceptance  fhaH  be  by  the  underwriting, 
'  the  fame   under    the    party's-   hand   fo    accepting)    and  after 

*  the  expiration  of  three  d  ys,  after  the  faid  bill  or  bills  fhall 
'  become  due,   the   party  to  whom  the  faid  bill  or   bills   are 

*  made  payable,  his  fervant,  agent,  or  afligns,  may,  and  fhall, 

*  caufe  the  faid  bill  or  bills  to  be  protefted  by  a  notary  public, 
'  and,  in  default  of  fuch  notary  public,  by  any  other  fub- 
'  ftantial  perfon  of  the  city,  tov  n,  or  place,  in  the  prefence 

*  of  two  or  more  cred.ble  witncffls,  refufal  or   neglect  being 

*  firft  made  of  due  payment  of  the  fame,  which  proteft  fhall 

*  be  made  and  written  under  a  fair  written  copy  of  the  faid 
'  bill  of  exchange,  in  the  words  or  form  following  ; 

Know  all  men,  that  I  R.  S    on  the  day  of 

at  the  ufual  place  of  abode  of  the  faid  have  de- 

manded payment  of  the  bill,  of  which  the  above  is  the  copv, 
which  the  faid  did  not  pay  ;  wherefore  I  the  laid 

do  hereby  proteft  the  faid  bill,  dated  at 
this  day  of 

*  Which  proteft  fo  made,  as  aforefaicl,  fhall,  within  fourteen 

*  days  after  making  thereof,  be  fent,  or  otherwife  due  no- 
'  tice  lhall  be  given  thereof  to  the  party,  from  whom  the 
'  faid  bill   or  bills  were  received,    wio   is,  upon  producing 

*  fuch  proteft,  to  repay  the  faid   bill  cr  bi  I-,   together  with 

*  all  interefts  and  charges,  from  the  day  fuch  bill  or  bills  were 

*  protefted  ;  for  which  proteft  fhall  Le  paid  a  fum,  not  ex- 
c  ceeding  the  fum  of  fix-pence;    and  in  default  or   neglect 

'  of  fuch  pro'.cft:  made  and  fent,  or  due  notice  given   within ' 
4  the  days  before  limited,  the  perfon,  fo  failing  or  neglecling 

*  thereof,  is,  and  fhall  be  liable  to  ail  cofts,  damages,  and 
1  interefts,  which  do,  and  mall,  accrue  thereby. 

'  Provided  neverthelefs,  that  in  cafe  any  fuch  inland  bill,  or 

*  bills  of  exchange,    fhall   happen  to  be  loft,  or  mifcarried, 

*  within  the  time  before  limited  for  payment  of  the  fame, 
'  then  the  drawer  of  the  faid  bill  or  bills  is,  and  fliall,  be 
'  obliged  to  give  another  bill  or  bills  of  the  fame  tenour  with 
'  the  firft-given,  the  perfon  or  perfons  to  whom  they  are,  and 

*  fhail  be  fo   delivered,  givmg  fecurity,  if  demanded,  to  the 
.  *  faid  drawer,  to  indemnify  him  2gainft  all  perfons  whatfoever, 

*  in  cafe  the  faid  bills  or  bill  of  exchange,  fo  alledged  to  be: 

*  loft  or  mifcarried,  fhall  be  found  again.' ' 

After  this,  the  nation  being  fenfible  of  the  conveniencies  ari- 
fing  to  commerce  by  that  acl,  and  obferving,  thdt  there  was. 
no  provifion  made  in  it  for  profiling  fuch  bills  for  non-ac- 
ceptance, and  the  merchants  further  conhdermg  how  bene- 
ficial it  would  be  to  the  public  to  have  the  fame  remedy  upon 
promifTary  notes,  as  upon  bills  of  exchange,  whereby  the 
fame  may  be  transferred  from  party  to  party,  without  any 
other  formality,  but  that  of  an  endcrfement  :  ail  thefe  mat- 
ters having  been  taken  into  confideration  by  parliament,  an 
ad  for  that  effect  pafted  both  houfes,  and  received  the  royal 
aflent,  to  the  general  fatufaction  of  the  nation',  which  is  as 
follows. 

Anno 
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Anno  3  &  4  Annne  P.eginaa. 
Tor  giving  like  remedy  upon  pro  miliary  notes,  as  Is  now 
ufed  upon  bills  of  exchange,  and  for  the  better  payment  of 
inland  bills  of  exchange. 

eas  it  hath  been  held,  that  notes  in  writing,  figned 
by  the  party  who  makes  the  fame,  whereby  fuch  party  pro- 
mifes  to  pay  any.  other  perfon,  or  his  order,  any  fum  of 
money  therein  mentioned,  are  not  affignable  or  endorfible 
over,  within  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  to  any  other  per- 
fon ;  and  that  fuch  perfon  to  whom  the  fum  of  money 
mentioned  in  fuch  note  is  payable,  cannot  maintain  an 
action,  by  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  againft  the  perfon 
who  firft  made  and  figned  the  fame ;  and  that  any  perfon 
to  whom  fuch  note  fhould  be  affigned,  endorfed,  or  made  pay- 
able, could  not,  within  the  faid  cuftom  of  merchants,  main- 
tain any  action  upon  fuch  note  againft  the  perfon,  who  firft 
drew  and  figned  the  fame  :  therefore,  to  the  intent  to  en- 
courage trade  and  commerce,  which  will  be  much  advanced, 
if  fuch  notes  fhall  have  the  fame  effect,  as  inland  bills  of 
exchange,  and  fhall  be  negociated  in  like  manner;  Be  it 
enacted  by  the  queen's  moft  excellent  majefty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  con  fent  of  the  lords  fpintual  and  temporal, 
and  commons  in  this  prefent  parliament  afTembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  fame,  that  all  notes  in  writing,  that  af- 
ter the  firft  day  of  May,  in  the  yearof  our  Lord  1705,  fhall 
be  made  and  figned  by  any  perfon,  or  perfons,  body  politic 
or  corporate,  or  by  the  fervant  or  agent  of  any  corporation, 
banker,  goldfmith,  merchant5  or  trader,  who  is  ufually  en- 
trufted  by  him,  her,  or  them,  whereby  fuch  perfon  or  perfons, 
bc-Jy  politic  and  corporate,  his,  her,  or  their  order,  or  unto 
bearer,  any  fum  of  money,  mentioned  in  fuch  note,  fhall 
be  taken  and  conftrued  to  be,  by  virtue  thereof,  due  and 
payable  to  any  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  body  politic  or  cor- 
porate, to  whom  the  fame  is  made  payable;  and  alfo  every 
fuch  note  payable  to  any  perfon  or  perfons,  body  politic 
and  corporate,  his,  her,  or  their  order,  fhall  be  affignable 
or  endorfible  over,  in  the  fame  manner  as  inland  bills  of 
exchange  are,  or  may  be,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  mer- 
chants ;  and  that  the  perfon  or  perfons,  body  politic  and 
corporate,  to  whom  fuch  fum  of  money  is,  or  fhall  be, 
by  fuch  note  made  payable,  fhall  and  may  maintain  an 
action  for  the  fame,  in  fuch  manner,  as  he,  fhe,  pr  they 
might  do,  upon  an  inland  bill  of  exchange,  made  or  drawn 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  merchants  ;  and  that  the  per- 
fon or  perfons,  body  politic  and  corporate,  whoa  or  vvhofe 
fervant  or  agent,  as  aforefaid,  figned  the  fame ;  and  that 
any  perfon  or  perfons,  body  politic  and  corporate,  to 
whom  fuch  note  that  is  payable  $0  any  perfon  or  perfons, 
body  politic  and  corporate,  his,  her,  or  their  order,  is  en- 
dorfed  or  affigned,  or  the  money,  therein  mentioned,  or- 
dered to  be  paid  by  endorsement  thereon,  fhall  and  may 
maintain  his,  her,  and  their  action  for  fuch  fum  of  money, 
either  againft  the  perfon  or  perfons,  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate, who,  or  whofe  fervant  or  agent,  as  aforefaid,  figned 
fuch  a  note,  or  againft  any  of  the  perfons  that  endorfed 
the  fame,  in  like  manner  as  in  cafes  of  inland  hills  of  ex- 
change :  and,  in  every  fuch  action,  the  plaintiff"  or  plain- 
tiff's fhall  recover  his,  her,  or  their  damages,  and  colts  of 
fuit ;  and  if  fuch  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  fhall  recover  his,  her, 
or  their  cofts,  againft  the  defendant  or  defendants ;  and 
every  fuch  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  defendant  or  defendants,  re- 
fpectively  recovering,  may  fiie  out  execution  for  fuch  damages 
and  cofts,-  by  capias,  fieri  facias,  or  eligit. 
And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that 
all  and  every  fuch  actions  fhall  be  commenced,  fued,  and 
brought  within  fuch  time  as  is  appointed,  for  commencing 
pr  fuing  actions  upon  the  cafe,  by  the  ftatute  made  in  the 
21ft  year  of  the  reign  of  king  James  the  firft,  intitled  An 
act  for  limitation  of  actions,  and  for  avoiding  of  fuits  in 
law,  provided,  that  no  body  politic  or  corporate,  fhall  have 
power,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  to  ifiue  or  give  out  any  notes 
by  themfelves  or  their  fervants,  other  than  fuch  as  they 
might  have  iffued,  if  this  ait  had  never  been  made. 
And  whereas  .by  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty  king  William  III.  in- 
titled,  An  act  for  better  payment  of  inland  bills  of  exchange  ; 
it  is,  among  other  things,  enaitcd,  that  from  and  after  pre- 
fentatioq  and  acceptance  of  the  faid  bill  or  bills  of  exchange 
(which  acceptance  fhall  he  by  the  underwriting,  the  fame 
under  the  party's  hand  fo  accepting)  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  three  days,  after  the  faid  bill  or  bills  fhall  become 
due,  the  party  to  whom  the  faid  bill  or  bills  are  made  pay- 
able, his  fervant,  agent,  or  aflign?,  may  and  fhall  caufe 
the  fame  bill  or  bills  to  be  proteftcd,  in  manner  as  in  the 
$  faid    act   is   enaikd  :    and  whereas,  by  there  being  no  pro- 

1  made  therein  for  protefling  fuch  bill  or  bills,   in  cafe 

*  the  party  on  whom  the  fame  are  or  fhall   be  drawn,  rclufc 

*  to  accept  the   fame,  by  underwriting   the   fame   under   his 

*  hand,  all    merchants  and  others  who  refufe  to  underwrite 

*  fuch  bill  or  bills,  or  make  any  other  than  a  promiffary  ac- 
'  ceptance,   by    whif.li    means  the  effect  and   good   intent  of 

*  the  faid  act   in  that  behalf  is  wholly   evaded,  and   no   bill 

*  pr  bills   can  be  proteftcd  before,  or  for  want  of  fuch  ac- 
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by  underwriting   the  fame,  as  afo  cfa'd  >  for  re, 
«  medy    whereof,   Be  it   enacted    by  the  authority  ah* 
'that  from  and   after  the   firft  day  of  IVhy.   which  fhall -he 
1  in  the  year  of  our   Lord    1705/in  cafe,   upon   presenting 
«  of  fuch  bill  or  bills  of  exchange,  the  party  or  partie 

<  whom    the  fame  fnall   be  drawn,  fh;.!l   refufe  to  accept  tha 

*  fame,  by  underwriting  the  fame,  as  aforefaid,  the  party 
*■  to  whom  the  faid  bill  or  bills  are  made  payable,  his 
'  fervant,    agent,  or   affign,   may,   and  fhall,  caulc  the  faid 

*  bill  or  bills  to  be  protefted  for  non-acceptance,  as  in  ( afc  of 
'-  foreign  bills  of  exchange  :  any  thing  in  the  faid  ail,  or 
«  any  other  law,  to  the  contrary  nptwithftanding  ;  for  which 
«  proteft  there  fhall  be  paid  two  (hillings,  and  no  more. 

4  Provided  always,  that,  from  and  after  the  faid  firft  day  of 

<  May,  no  acceptance  of  any  fuch  inland  bill  of  exchange 
'fhall  be  fufficient  to  charge  any  perfon  whatfoever,  unlefs 
'  the  fame  be  underwritten,   or  endorfed  in   writing  there- 

*  upon  ;  and  if  fuch  bill  be.  not  accepted  by  fuch  under- 
'  writing,    or  endorfement   in    writing,    no   drawer   of  any 

*  fuch  inland  bill  fhall  be  liable  to  pay  any  cofts,  damages,. 
'  or  interefts  thereupon,  unlefs  fuch  proteft  be  made  for  non- 
'  acceptance  thereof,  and,  within  fourteen  days  after  fuch 
'  proteft,  the  fame  be  fent,  or  otherwife  notice  thereof  be 

*  given,  to  the  party,  from  whom  fuch   bill  was  received,  or 

*  left   in  writing   at   the   place  of  his,    her,    or  their   ufual 

*  abode  ;  and  if  fuch  bill  be  accepted,  and  not  paid  before 

*  the  expiration  of  three  days  after  the  faid  bill  fhall  become 
'  due  and    payable,  then    no   drawer  of  fuch    bill   fhall    be 

<  compellable  to  pay  any  cofts,  damages,  or  interefts  thtre- 

*  upon,  unlefs  a  proteft  be  made  and  fent,  or  notice  thereof 

*  be  given,  in  manntr  and  form  above-mentioned.:  never- 
«  thelefs,  every  drawer  of  fuch  bill  fhall  be  liable  to  make 
*■  payment  of  cofts,  damages,  and  interefts,  upon  fuch  in-. 
'  land  bill,  if  anyone  proteft  be  made- for  non-acceptance, 
4  and  non-payment  thereof,  and  notice  thereof  be  fent,  given, 
'  or  left  as  aforefaid, 

'  Provided,  that  no  fuch  proteft  fliail  be  neceffary,  either 
'  for  non-acceptance,  or  non-payment  of  any  inland  bill  of 
'  exchange,  unlefs  the  value   be  acknowledged   and  exprefkd 

*  in  fuch  bill  to  be  received,  and  unlefs  fuch  bill  be  drawn 
'  for  the  payment  of  20  1.  fterling,  or  upwards ;-  and  that 
'the  proteft,  hereby  required  for  non-acceptance,  fhall  be. 
'  made  by  fuch  perfons,  as  are  appointed,  by  the  faid  recited 
'  aits,  to  proteft  inland  bills  of  exchange  for  non-paymen^ 
'  thereof. 

«  And  it  be  further  ensiled,  that  from  and  after  the  firft  day 
c.  of  May,  if  any   rerfon    doth    accept  any    fuch   bill  of  ex- 

*  change,  for  and  in  fatisfaction  of  any  former  debt,  or 
'  fum  of  money  formerly  due  unto  him,  the  fame  fhall  be 
'  accounted  and  cftce.n-.ed  a  full  and  complete  payment  of 
'  fuch  debt,  if  fuch  perfon,  accepting  of  any  fuch  bill  for  hi? 
'  debt,  doth  not  take  his  due  courfe  to  obtain  payment  there- 
«  of,  by  endeavouring  to  get  the  fame  accepted  r.nd  paid,  and 
'  make  his  proteft  as  aforefaid,  either  for  non-acceptance,  or 
'  non-payment  thereof. 

'  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  fhall  extend  to  dSfl 
'  charge  any  remedy,  that  any  perfon  may  have  againft  the 
'  drawer,  accepter,  or  indorfcr  of  fuch  bill' 
After  a  recital  of  thefe  acts  of  parliament,  in  relation  to  bills 
of  exchange,  we  conceive  it  more  fatisfactorv,  .0  every  man 
of  fenfe,  rather  to  give  a  variety  of  cafes  tha-.  have  been  de- 
termined in  the  courts  of  judicature  of  this  kingdom,  than 
the  collective  fenfe  of  thofs  vvhofe  judgment  is  not  of  the  like 
authority. 

We  apprehend,  moreover,  that  thofe  cafes,  being  abftracted 
with  their  efiential  circumftances,  will  prove  of  more  public 
utility,  than  giving  them  in  a  grofs  fuperficial  manner,  whi  h 
in  that  way,  even  to  lawyers  themfelves,  who  have  not  the 
cafes  ad  unguem,  could  be  of  little  fervice,  and  of  much  lea 
to  traders  in  general.  In  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  bills  of 
exchange,  fee  the  article  Acceptance,  where  there  are 
fome  cafes,  incorporated  with  the  general  ufages  of  merchants. 

Some  curious  Cases  r  flative  to  Bills  of  Exchange^ 
as  they  have  been  determined  in  courts  of  ju» 
dicature  in  england. 

Clark  verfus  Mundal.   3  W.  &  M.  coram  Holt  C.  J.  at  Nifj 
Prius  at  Guildhall. 

A,  having  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  to  him,  and  he  being 
indebted  to  B  in  a  fum  of  money,  fends  and  indorfes  this 
bill  to  B.  Afterwards  B  brought  aflumpfit  againft  A  for  the 
money,  and  on  non  aflumpfit  A  gave  in  evidence  this  bill  of 
exchange  indorfed,  and  that  it  had  lain  fo  long  in  B's  hands 
after  it  was  payable,  and  reckoned  it  as  money  paid  and  in 
his  hands  ;  but  it  was  difallowcd  ;  for  a  bill  fhall  never  go  i:i 
difcharge  of  a  precedent  debt,  except  it  be  part  of  the  con- 
trad  that  it  fhould  be  fo.  If  A  fells  goods  to  B,  and  B  is 
to  give  a  bill  in  fatisfaition,  B  is  difcharged,  though  the  bill 
is  never  paid,  for  the  bill  is  payment:  but,  otherwife,  a  bill 
fhould  never  difcharge  a  precedent  debt  or  contrail  ;  but,  if 
part  be  received,  it  fhall  be  only  a  difcharge  of  the  old 
for  fo  much.     Salk.  124. 

Hodgej 
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Hodges  vcrfus  Steward.     Pafch.  3  W.  &  M.  B.  R. 

In  an  action  on  the  cafe  on  an  inland  bill  of  exchange, 
brought  by  the  indorfer  againft  the  drawer,  thefe  following 
pi  lints  were  refolvcd. 

1.  A  difference*  was  taken  between  a  bill  payable  to  J.  S.  or 
bearer,  and  J.  S.  or  order;  for  a  bill  payable  to  J.  S.  or 
bearer,  is  not  affignable  by  the  contract,  fo  as  to  enable  the 
indorfer  to  bring  an  action,  if  the  drawer  refufe  to  pay,  be- 
caufe there  is  no  fuch  authority  given  to  the  party  by  the  firft 
contract,  and  the  effect  of  it  is  only  to  difchargc  the  drawer, 
if  he  pays  it  to  the  bearer,  though  he  comes  to  it  by  trover, 
theft,  or  otherwife.  But  when  the  bill  is  payable  to  J.  S. 
or  order,  there  an  exprefs  power  is  given  to  the  party  to 
aflign,  and  the  indorfer  may  maintain  an  action. 

2.  Though  an  alignment  of  a  bill  payable  to  J.  S.  or  bearer, 
be  no  good  affignment  to  charge  the  drawer  with  an  action  on 
the  bill  5  yet  it  is  a  good  bill  between  the  indorfer  and  indor- 
fee, and  the  indorfer  is  liable  to  an  action  for  the  money  ; 
for  the  indorfement  is  in  nature  of  a  new  bill. 

3.  It  being  objected,  that,  in  this  cafe,  there  was  no  aver- 
ment of  the  defendant's  being  a  merchant,  it  was  anfwered 
by  the  court,  that  the  drawing  the  bill  was  a  fufficicnt  mer- 
tnandifing  and  ncgociating  to  this  purpofe. 

4.  The  plaintiff'  declared,  on  a  fpecial  cuffom  in  London, 
for  the  bearer  to  have  his  action.  To  which  the  defendant 
demurred,  without  traverfing  the  cuffom  ;  fo  that  he  con- 
feffed  it,  whereas,  in  truth,  there  was  no  fuch  cuffom;  and 
the  court  was  of  opinion,  that  for  this  reafon  judgment 
fhould  be  given  for  the  plaintiff";  for  though  the  court  is  to 
take  notice  of  the  law  of  merchants,  as  part  of  the  law  of 
England  ;  yet  they  cannot  take  notice  of  the  cuffom  of  par- 
ticular places,  and  the  cuffom  in  the  declaration  being  fuffi- 
cicnt to  maintain  the  a6tion,  and  that  being  confefled,  he 
had  admitted  judgment  againft  himfelf. 

5.  'Twas  held,  that  a  general  indebitatus  affumpfit  will  not 
lie  on  a  bill  of  exchange  for  want  of  a  confideration  ;  for  it 
is  but  an  evidence  of  a  promife  to  pay,  which  is  but  a  nudum 
pactum  ;  and  therefore  he  muft  either  bring  a  fpecial  action 
on  the  cuffom  of  merchants,  or  a  general  indebitatus  affump- 
fit againft  the  drawer,  for  money  received  to  his  ufe.  Judg- 
ment pro  cpucr'.     Ibid.  125. 

Pinkney  vcrfus  Hall.     Hill.  8  Will.  III.  B.  R. 

Bv  the  cuffom  of  England,  where  there  are  two  joint  tra- 
ders, and  one  accepts  a  bill  drawn  on  both  for  him  and 
partner,  it  binds  both,  if  it  concerns  the  trade  ;  otherwife, 
if  it  concerns  the  acceptor  only  in  a  diftinct  intereft  and  rc- 
fpect.     Ibid.  126. 

Clark  vcrfus  Pigot.  Pafch.  10  Will.  III.  B.  R. 

Clark  having  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  to  him  or  order,  puts 
his  name  upon  it,  leaving  a  vacant  fpace  above,  and  fends  it 
to  J.  S.  his  friend,  who  got  it  accepted  ;  but,  the  money  not 
being  paid,  Clark  brought  an  indebitatus  affumpfit  againff  the 
accepter  :  and  it  was  objected  on  evidence,  that  the  property 
was  transferred  to  J.  S.  Et  per  Holt,  C.  J.  J.  S.  had  it  in 
his  power  to  act  either  as  a  fervant  or  affignee  :  if  he  had  filled 
up  the  blank  place,  making  the  bill  payable  to  him,  that 
would  have  witneffed  his  election,  to  have  received  it  as  in- 
dorfee  ;  but,  that  being  omitted,  his  intention  is  prcfumed 
to  act  only  as  fervant  to  Clark,  whofe  name  he  would  ufe 
only  in  order  to  write  the  acquittance  over  it.     Ibid.  126. 

Anonymous,  Mich.  10  Will.  III.  coram  Holt,  C.  J.  at  Nifi 
Prius  at  Guildhall. 

A  bank  bill  payable  to  A,  or  bearer,  being  given  to  A,  and 
loft,  was  found  by  a  ftranger,  who  transferred  it  to  C  for  a 
valuable  confideration;  C  got  a  new  bill  in  his  own  name. 
Et  per  Holt,  C.  J.  A  may  have  trover  againft  the  ftranger 
who  found  the  bill,  for  he  had  no  title,  though  the  payment 
to  him  would  have  indemnified  the  bank ;  but  A  cannot  main- 
tain trover  againft  C,  by  reafon  of  the  courfe  of  trade,  which 
creates  a  property  in  the  affignee,  or  bearer.     Ibid.  126. 

Anonymous,  Mich.  10  Will.  III.  c6ram  Holt,  C.  J.  at  Nifi 
Prius  at  Guildhall. 

A  bill  of  exchange  being  made  payable  to  A,  or  order,  A  in- 
dorfes  it  to  B  ;  B  cannot  fue  A,  unlefs  he  firft  endeavour  to 
find  out  the  firft  drawer  to  demand  it  of  him  ;  for  the  indorfer 
is  only  a  warranter  for  the  payment  of  the  drawer,  and  there- 
fore liable  only  on  his  default;  and  fuch  endeavour  muft  be 
fet  forth  in  the  declaration.     Ibid.  126. 

Allen  verfus  Dockwra.    Mich.  10  Will.  III.  coram  Treby, 
C.  J.   at  Nifi  Prius  at  Guildhall. 

A  bill  was  drawn  on  Sutor,  payable  in  three  days  ;  Sutor 
broke  ;  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  payable  kept  the  bill  by 
him  four  years,  and  then  brought  affumpfit  againft  the  drawer, 
and  per  Treby,  Ch.  J.  when  one  draws  a  bill  of  exchange, 
Voi.  I. 


he  fubjects  himfelf  to  the  payment,  if  the  perfon  on  whom  it 
was  drawn  refufes  either  to  accept  or  pay:  yet  that  is  with 
this  limitation,  that  if  the  bill  be  not  paid  in  convenient 
time,  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  payable  fhall  give  the 
drawer  notice  thereof;  for  otherwife  the  lav/  will  imply  the 
bill  paid,  becaufe  there  is  a  truft  between  the  parties,  and 
it  may  be  prejudicial  to  commerce,  if  the  bill  may  rife  up  to 
charge  the  drawer  at  any  diftance  of  time;  v/hen  in  the 
mean  time  all  reckonings  and  accounts  are  adjufted  between 
the  drawer  ar!d  drawee.     Ibid.  127. 

Jackfon  verfus  Pigot,  10  Will.  III.  B.  R. 

The  plaintiff  declared  on  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  J.  S. 
on  the  defendant,  dated  the  15th  of  March,  1696,  payable  a 
month  after  fight,  and  that  afterwards,  viz.  the  20th  of  April, 
1697,  he  fhewed  it  the  defendant,  and  he  promifed  to  pay 
it  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  bill,  after  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff" on  non  affumpfit,  was  moved  in  arreft  of  judgment  chat 
this  manner  of  declaring  was  abfurd,  it  being  impoffiblc  to 
pay  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  bill  at  time  of  the  promife. 
Refolvcd  by  the  court,  that,  where  the  time  of  payment  is 
pad  at  the  acceptance  of  the  bill,  the  acceptance  can  be  only 
to  pay  the  money  ;  and  if  he  was  fo  abfurd  as  to  promife  to 
pay  the  money,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  bill,  yet  that 
is  no  more  in  law  now  than  a  promife  to  pay  the  money  gene- 
rally :  but  it  is  better  to  declare  in  fuch  a  cafe  on  general  pro- 
mi  te  to  pay  the  money.     Per  Holt,  C.J.     Ibid.  127. 

Lambert  vcrfus   Pack,  Pafch.    11  Will.  III.  coram  Holt, 
C.  J.  at  Nifi  Prius,  London. 

An  action  on  the  cafe  was  brought  on  a  bill  of  exchange 
againff  the  indorfer;  and  it  was  ruled  by  Holt,  C.  J.  upon 
evidence,  ift,  That  there  is  no  need  to  prove  the  drawer'3 
hand,  becaufe,  tho'i^h  it  be  a  forged  bill,  the  indoiferis  bound 
to  pay  it.  2dly,  The  plaintiff'  muft  prove  that  he  demanded 
it  of  the  drawer,  or  him  upon  whom  it  was  drawn,  and  that 
he  refufed  to  pay  it,  or  elfe  that  he  fought  him  and  could  not 
find  him  ;  for  otherwife  he  cannot  refort  to  the  indorfer. 
3<Jly,  That  this  was  done  in  convenient  time  ;  for  if  they 
ffand,  and  are  refponfible  a  convenient  time  after  the  affiffn- 
ment,  and  no  demand  made,  the  indorfee  fhall  not  charge 
the  indorfer.  The  time  for  foreign  bills  is  three  days,  and 
no  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  Sundays  and  holidays.  Ser- 
jeant Wright  cited  a  cafe  of  one  Tracy,  who  ftood  a  week 
after  the  indorfement,  and  the  indorfee  loft  his  money  ;  which 
Holt,  chief  jufticc,  thought  was  too  ftrait ;  but  fuch  matters 
muft  be  left  to  the  jury.  4thly,  It  is  a  queftion  whether  no- 
tice muft  be  given  or  no  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  give  notice.  5thly, 
That  the  demand  muft  be  proved  fubfequent  to  the  indorfe- 
ment;  for,  if  it  was  precedent,  he  could  only  act  as  fervant 
to  the  indorfer  ;  and  fo  the  demand  was  infufficient  to  charge 
the  indorfer.  6thly,  If  a  man  indorfes  his  name  upon  the 
back  of  a  bill  blank,  he  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  indorfee  to 
make  what  ufe  of  it  he  will,  and  he  may  ufe  it  as  an  acquit- 
tance todifchargethe  bill,  or  as  an  affignment  to  charge  the 
indorfer.  7thly,  In  cafes  of  bill  purchafed  at  a  difcount, 
this  is  the  difference  ;  if  it  be  a  bill  payable  to  A,  or  bearer, 
it  is  an  abfolute  purchafe;  but  if  to  A,  or  order,  it  is  indorf- 
ed  blank,  and  filled  up  with  an  affignment,  the  indorfer  muft 
warrant  it  as  much  as  if  there  had  been  no  difcount.  Ibid.  128. 

Eaft  verfus  Effington,  Mich.  1  Ann.  B.  R. 

Indorfee  declared  on  a  bill  of  exchange  againft  the  drawer, 
and  the  bill  was,  Pray  pay  this  my  firft  bill  of  exchange,  my 
fecond  and  third  not  being  paid  ;  and  the  indorfement  was  fet 
out  in  this  manner,  that  the  drawer  indorfavit  fuper  billam 
illam,  content'  billa?  illius  folvend'  to  the  plaintiff,  without 
fhewing  that  it  was  fubferibed.  On  non  affumpfit  and  ver- 
dict proquer.  it  was  objected  in  arreft  of  judgment,  that  there 
was  no  averment  that  the  fecond  and  third  bills  were  not  paid, 
which  is  a  condition  precedent :  fed  non  allocatur :  et  per 
cur.  That  muft  be  intended,  for  the  plaintiff*  could  not 
otherwife  have  had  a  verdict :  and,  for  the  fame  reafon  alfo, 
the  indorfement,  which  was  likewife  excepted  againft  as  fet 
forth  in  the  declaration,  was  held  good,  being  aided  by  the 
verdict ;  the  court  corpariflg  it  to  an  action  of  debt,  by  an 
affignee  of  a  reverfion,  without  'fhewing  an  attornment 
which,  on  non  debet,  is  aided  by  verdict :  for  if  the  indorfe- 
ment be  neceffary  to  transfer  the  bill,  fo  is  the  attornment 
to  pafs  the  reverfion.  Ergo,  as  the  attornment  fhall  be  fup- 
plied  by  the  jury's  finding  debet,  fo  fhall  the  indorfement  by 
their  finding  affumpfit.     Ibid.  130. 

Lucas  verfus  Haynes,  Pafch.  2  Ann.  B.  R. 

In  trover  for  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  cafe  upon  evidence  was, 
that  the  plaintiff  had  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  upon  the  de- 
fendant, and  fent  it  by  J.  S.  to  the  defendant,  to  get  it  ac- 
cepted ;  J.  S.  left  it  with  the  defendant,  and  afterwards,  the 
bill  being  loft,  the  plaintiff"  brought  trover  for  it,  and  J.  S. 
was  now  the  plaintiff's  witnefs  for  this  matter,  and,  becaufe 
the  plaintiff  had  indorfed  the  bill,  it  was  objected  that  J.'S. 
could  not  be  a  witnefs  ;  and,  this  point  being  faved,  the  court 
were  all  of  opinion,  that  the  bare  indorfement,  without 
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other  words  purporting  an  aflignment,  docs  not  work  an  al- 
teration of  the  property  ;  for  ic  may  ftill  be  filled  up,  either 
with  a  receipt  or  an  aflignment,  and,  confequently,  J.  S.  is 
a  good  witnefs.     Ibid.  130. 

Butler  verfus  Crips,  Trin.  2  Ann.  B.  R. 

Per  Holt,  C.  J.  Pay  tome  or  my  order,  fo  much,  is  a  bill 
of  exchange,  if  accepted  ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  to  make 
a  bill  of  exchange  without  the  intervention  of  a  third  perfon. 
Ibid.  130. 

Borough  verfus  Perkins,  Mic.  2  Ann.  B.  R. 

Error  of  a  judgment  in  C.  B,  in  cafe  on  an  inland  bill  of  ex- 
change brought  againft  the  drawer,  and  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  by  nil  dicit.  Mr.  Raymond  for  the  plaintiff-"  in  error 
urged,  that  it  doth  not  appear  by  the  declaration  that  the  bill 
was  protefted,  and  fince  the  ftatute  9  and  10  Will.  III.  no 
action  lies  againft  the  drawer,  unlefs  there  be  aproteftmade, 
as  that  act  requires;  and  this  ought  to  appear  in  the  decla- 
ration ;  for,  at  common  law,  the  party  had  no  remedy  againft 
the  drawer,  without  notice  given  him  of  non-payment ; 
and,  if  the  ftatute  does  not  make  the  proteft  neceflary,  it 
does  nothing.  Mr.  Parker  cont.  It  does  not  appear  the  bill 
was  accepted  by  underwriting,  without  which  it  is  not  within 
the  ftatute,  and  without  it  a  proteft  cannot  be  made  ;  for  a 
proteft  was  not  neceflary  at  common  law  in  cafe  of  inland 
bills,  as  it  was  in  cafe  of  foreign  bills;  but,  fuppofing  it  were 
within  the  ftatute,  yet  the  proteft  need  not  be  fet  forth  in  the 
declaration,  but  this  is  to  be  confidered  at  the  trial ;  for,  if 
the  drawer  receive  damage  for  want  of  a  proteft,  and  the  da- 
mage amounted  to  the  value,  it  is  a  total  difcharge  :  if  lefs, 
yet  for  fo  much.  Holt,  C.  J.  In  inland  as  well  as  foreign 
bills  of  exchange,  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  payable  muft  give 
convenient  notice  of  non-payment  to  the  drawer  ;  for  if,  by 
his  delay,  the  drawer  receive  prejudice,  the  plaintiff"  fhall  re- 
cover :  a  proteft  on  a  foreign  bill  was  part  of  it's  conftitu- 
tion ;  on  inland  bills,  a  proteft  is  neceflary  by  this  ftatute, 
but  was  not  at  common  law ;  but  the  ftatute  docs  not  take 
away  the  plaintiff's  action  for  want  of  a  proteft,  nor  does  it 
make  fuch  want  a  bar  to  the  plaintiff's  action  ;  but  this  fta- 
tute feems  only,  in  cafe  there  be  no  proteft,  to  deprive  the 
plaintiff  of  damage  or  intereft,  and  fo  give  the  drawer  a  re- 
medy againft  him  for  damages,  if  he  make  no  proteft.  Quod 
Powell  conceflit,  and  that  a  proteft  was  never  fet  forth  in 
any  declaration  fince  the  ftatute.     Ibid.  131. 

Buckly  verfus  Cambell,   Hill.  7  Ann.  B.  R. 

The  plaintiff  declared  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  at 
Amfterdam,  payable  at  London  at  twoufances,  and  did  not 
fhew  what  the  two  ufances  were  ;  and  judgment  was  given 
pro  def.  for  the  court  could  not  take  notice  of  foreign 
ufances,  which  varied,  being  longer  in  one  place  than  ano- 
ther.    Ibid.  131. 

Hill  &  aP  verfus  Lewis. 

Action  upon  the  cafe  for  170 1.  10  s.  The  plaintiff  declared 
feveral  ways,  viz.  ift,  Upon  two  bills  of  exchange  againft 
the  indorfer.  2dly,  Upon  a  mutuatus.  3dly,  An  indebi- 
tatus aflumpfit  pleaded.  The  cafe  upon  evidence  was,  Moor, 
a  goldfmith,  fubferibed  two  notes,  payable  to  the  defendant. 
The  defendant,  on  the  19th  of  October,  indorfes  thefe  two 
notes,  and  gives  them  and  eight  others,  to  one  Zouch,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  :  Zouch,  the  19th  of  October,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  11  and  12,  brought  thefe  notes  to  the 
plaintiffs,  being  goldfmiths,  and  they  accepted  them,  and 
gave  to  Zouch  other  bills  and  fome  money  :  and  afterwards, 
the  fame  day,  the  plaintiffs  received  money  upon  other  bills 
of  the  faid  Moor,  and  might  have  had  the  money  due  upon 
thefe  two  bills,  if  they  had  been  demanded  ;  but,  in  the  night 
following,  about  midnight,  Moor  broke  and  ran  away;  and 
whether  the  plaintiffs  or  indorfers  fhould  lofe  this  170  1.  10  s. 
was  the  qucftion.  The  qucftion  was,  whether  the  acceptance 
of  thefe  bills  in  fatisfaction  for  fomuch  money  be  a  good  dif- 
charge of  the  indorfer  ?  and  Holt,  C.  J.  held,  that  gold- 
fmiths bills  were  governed  by  the  fame  laws  and  cuftoms  as 
other  bills  of  exchange  ;  and  every  indorfement  is  a  new  bill, 
and  fo  lon£  as  a  bill  is  in  agitation,  and  fuch  indorfements 
are  made,  all  the  indorfements  and  every  of  them  are  liable  as 
a  new  drawer.  That  by  the  law,  generally,  every  indorfer 
u  always  liable  as  the  fir  ft  drawer,  and  cannot  be  difcharged 
without  an  actual  payment,  and  is  not  difcharged  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  bill  by  the  indorfce ;  but,  by  the  cuftom, 
this  is  reftrained,  viz.  the  acceptance  is  intended  to  be  upon 
the  agreement,  fc.  that  the  indorfce  will  receive  it  of  the 
firft  drawer,  if  he  can,  and  if  he  cannot,  then  that  the  in- 
dorfer will  anfwer  it;  as  if  the  firft  drawer  be  infolvent  at 
fhc  time  of  the  indorfement,  or  upon  demand  rcfufes  to  pay 
it,  or  cannot  be  found.  And  the  indorfer  is  not  difcharged 
without  actual  payment,  until  there  is  fome  neglect  or  de- 
fault in  the  indorfec,  as  if  he  docs  not  endeavour  to  receive 
it  in  convenient  time,  and  then  the  firft  drawer  becomes  in- 
f.,lvcnt. 

The  fecond  point  was,  what  fhall  bethought  convenient  time 
to  endeavour  to  receive  fuch  bill  ?  Et  per  Holt,  C.  j.  In 
cafe  of  foreign  bills,  he  upon  who©  it  is  drawn  hath  three 


days  to  pay  it,  and  the  indorfee  of  fuch  bill  need  not  demand 
payment  until  the  faid  three  days  be  expired;  and,  if  he  upon 
whom  the  bill  is  drawn  become  infolvent  in  the  faid  time, 
the  indorfer  is  chargeable,  and  after  the  three  days  the  indor- 
fee may  proteft  it  ;  and  it  feems  the  fame  time  ought  to  be 
allowed  for  inland  bills,  though  it  was  urged  that  for  foreign 
bills  alone  time  was  required,  in  refpeft  the  drawee  was  to 
receive  advice  from  the  drawer. 

And  the  chief  juftice,  in  his  direction  to  the  jury,  faid,  that 
what  fhould  be  thought  convenient  time,  ought  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  ufage  among  traders  in  fuch  cafes,  and  upon 
all  the  circumftances :  that  the  plaintiffs  had  ten  bills  de- 
livered to  them  together  ;  and  that,  perhaps,  they  had  other 
affairs  that  hindered  them  from  going  prefently  to  receive 
thefe  two  bills,  and  that  they  received  two  other  bills  the 
fame  day.  The  chief  juftice  left  it  to  the  jury  to  confider, 
whether  the  time  in  this  cafe  were  convenient  time  or  not; 
and,  if  the  plaintiff  had  convenient  time  to  receive  his  money, 
then  to  find  for  the  defendant,  otherwife  for  the  plaintiff; 
upon  which  the  plaintiff  prayed  to  take  the  verdict  upon  the 
indebitatus  aflumpfit.  Et  per  chief  juftice  :  you  cannot  take 
the  verdict  upon  any  part  of  the  declaration  but  that  to  which 
evidence  was  given,  and  here  it  will  be  good,  if  found  upon 
the  bills  of  exchange  ;  but,  if  the  evidence  be  applicable  to  any 
other  part  of  the  declaration,  you  may  take  it  upon  any  fuch 
part  to  which  the  evidence  is  applicable.  And  becaufe  Zouch 
had  fworn  that  he  bad  received  the  benefit  of,  and  had  been 
fatisfied  with  the  bill  he  took  of  the  plaintiff,  by  which  the 
defendant  was  difcharged  againft  Zouch,  the  verdict  was 
taken  upon  the  indebitatus  aflumpfit  for  money  laid  out  for 
the  defendant's  ufe  ;  and  it  feems  the  indorfement  by  the 
defendant  to  the  plaintiff  was  good  evidence  of  a  requeft  to 
pay  the  faid  money  to  Zouch.  Now  exception  was  taken 
that  one  bill  was  payable  to  the  defendant  only,  without  the 
words,  or  his  order,  and  therefore  not  aflignable  by  the  in- 
dorfement ;  and  the  chief  juftice  did  agree  that  the  indorfe- 
ment of  this  bill  did  not  make  him  that  drew  the  bill  charge- 
able to  the  indorfee  ;  for  the  words,  or  to  his  order,  give 
authority  to  the  plaintiff  to  aflign  it  by  indorfement;  and  it 
is  an  agreement  by  the  firft  drawer  that  he  would  anfwer  it 
to  the  aflignee  :  but  the  indorfement  of  a  bill  which  has  not 
the  words,  or  to  his  order,  is  good,  or  of  the  fame  effect, 
between  the  indorfer  and  the  indorfee,  to  make  the  indorfer 
chargeable  to  the  indorfee.     Ibid.  133. 

Harry  verfus  Perrit,  Trin.  9  Ann.  B.  R. 

Action  on  a  promiflary  note  againft  the  fecond  indorfer,  and 
the  plaintiff  declared  without  an  averment,  that  the  money 
was  demanded  of  the  drawer,  or  the  firft  indorfer.  And  this 
was  held  good  upon  motion  in  arreft  of  judgment;  for  the 
indorfer  charges  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he  bad 
originally  drawn  the  bill.     Ibid.  133. 

Witherley  verfus  Sarsfield,  Mich.   1  W.  &  M. 

A  writ  of  error  was  brought  in  the  exchequer  chamber  upon 
a  judgment  in  B.  R.  where  the  plaintiff  declared  in  cafe,  on 
the  cuftom  of  merchants,  that  if  any  merchant,  or  other 
trading  perfon,  make  and  direct  any  bill  of  exchange  to  an- 
other, payable  to  a  merchant,  or  any  other  trading  perfon, 
and  the  bill  be  tendered,  and,  for  want  of  acceptance,  pro- 
tefted, in  fuch  cafe  the  drawer  by  the  cuftom  is  chargeable  to 
pay,  &c. — That  the  defendant  at  Paris  in  France  did  draw  a 
bill  on  his  father  here  in  London,  payable  to  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  fame  was  prcfented  butrefufed,  and  he  according  to 
cuftom  protefted  the  bill,  whereby  the  defendant  became 
chargeable,  and  in  confideration  of  the  premifes,  did  affume, 
&c.  To  this  the  defendant  pleaded,  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, the  fon  and  heir  of  Dr.  Thomas  Witherly,  and  at  the 
time  of  drawing  the  bill,  was  a  traveller,  and  at  Paris,  for 
his  better  education ;  and  that  he  was  no  merchant,  nor 
trader,  nor  did  ever  deal  as  fuch,  and  he  was  then  at  Paris 
as  a  gentleman  and  traveller,  as  aforefaid,  abfque  hoc,  and 
denies  that  he  is  or  ever  was  a  merchant,  &c.  The  plaintiff 
demurs  to  the  defendant's  plea,  and  fhews  for  caufe,  that  it 
amounts  to  the  general  iflue,  is  double  and  uncertain,  &c. 
Holt,  C.  J.  It  is  not  every  plea  that  amounts  to  a  general 
iflue  that  is  ill ;  and  the  cuftom  is  the  foundation,  and  the 
plea  is  an  anfwer  to  that,  and  therefore  enough.  But  this 
drawing  a  bill  muft  furely  make  him  a  trader  for  that  purpofc, 
for  we  ail  have  bills  directed  to  us,  or  payable  to  us,  which 
muft  be  all  voidable,  if  the  negociating  a  bill  will  not  oblige 
the  drawer  of  it.  The  judgment  for  the  defendant  was  re- 
verfed,  and  the  plaintiff  had  judgment  in  B.  R.  upon  a  re- 
mittitur.    Holt's  Reports,  113. 

Darrach  verfus  Savage,  Pafch.  2  W.  &  M. 

Indebitat.  aflumpfit  for  40  1.  received  to  the  plaintiff's  ufe, 
the  defendant  pleaded  non  aflumpfit ;  and  upon  the  trial  the 
evidence  was  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  note  under  the  defendant's 
hand,  dated  the  22d  of  February,  1687,  directed  to  a  mer- 
chant of  London,  Pray  pay  to  Mr.  John  Darrach,  or  his  order, 
the  fum  of  40  1.  and  place  it  to  my  account,  value  received, 
witnefs  my  hand.     The  money  was  never  demanded  of  th« 
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merchant  'till  the  action  brought :  and  it  was  infilled  for  the 
plaintiff,  that  the  defendant  was  ftill  chargeable,  and  fo  con- 
tinued to  be,  'till  the  note  was  discharged. 
Holt,  C.  J.  In  this  cafe  the  bill,  or  note,  fhould  be  deemed 
payment;  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  fatisfied  with  the  mer- 
chant as  his  debtor,  if  he  did  not  in  Convenient  time  refort 
back,  to  the  drawer  for  his  money  :  for  his  keeping  the  biil  Co 
long,  was  an  evidence  that  he  thought  the  merchant  good  at 
that  time,  and  that  he  agreed  to  take  him  for  his  debtor. 
Judgment  for  the  defendant.     Ibid.  113. 

Mogadara  verfus  Holt,  Mich.  3W.&  M. 

In  cafe  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  plaintiff  fcts  forth,  that 
there  is  a  cuftom,  that  if  any  merchant  in  London  draws  his 
bill,  or  bills,  upon  any  merchant  in  Rotterdam,  payable  to 
any  merchant,  or  order,  and  if  the  merchant  there  accept- 
any  fuch  bill,  and  before  acceptance,  or  after,  the  merchant 
to  whofe  order  the  money  is  directed  to  be  paid  doth  indorfe 
it  to  any  other  merchant,  end  that  other  merchant  doth  in- 
dorfe it  to  fome  other,  and  the  merchant  to  whom  the  bill  is 
directed,  accepts  it  after  fuch  indorfement,  and  fails  inpay- 
ment to  the  merchant  to  whom  indorfed  at  the  time  limited, 
•whereby  the  bill  becomes  protefted,  and  notice  is  given  there- 
of to  the  drawer;  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  drawer  becomes 
liable  to  pay  the  fame  with  damage  to  the  indorfce.  That 
the  defendant  drew  a  bill  of  exchange,  19th  November  1688, 
on  Edward  Williams,  payable  in  two  months  and  a  half,  to 
the  order  of  one  Hartopp,  for  300  1.  value  of  himfelf ;  and 
Hartopp  the  fame  day  indorfed  it  to  Marques,  and  Marques 
indorfed  it  to  the  plaintiff;  that  the  plaintiff  afterwards,  viz. 
8  Feb.  1689,  gave  notice  to  Williams,  and  he  then  accepted 
the  bill;  that  Williams  failed  to  pay  it,  and,  by  reafon 
thereof,  the  faid  8  Feb.  the  bill  was  protefted,  of  which  pro- 
teft  the  defendant  had  notice  the  28th  of  April,  and  did  not 
pay  it.  The  defendant  demurred  generally  to  the  declara- 
tion, the  bill  not  being  accepted  till  after  the  day  of  payment 
was  expired;  and  it  was  infilled,  that  the  proteft  fhould  have 
been  for  non-acceptance  within  the  time,  and  failure  of  pay- 
ment at  the  time. 

By  Holt,  C.  J.  The  law  of  merchants  made  him  liable, 
who  was  the  drawer  of  the  bill,  though  the  acceptance  were 
after  the  day  ;  for  it  need  not  be  tendered  within  the  time. 
Now  by  that  law  the  drawer  is  chargeable  by  the  value  re- 
ceived ;  and  though  the  money  were  not  paid,  or  the  bill 
prcfented  within  the  time  mentioned,  yet  it  ought  ftill  to  be 
paid  :  and  if  the  party  do  not  tender  and  proteft  at  the  day, 
and  there  be  a  break  in  the  mean  time  of  the  perfon  on  whom 
the  bill  is  drawn,  he  lofeshis  money;  otherwife,  if  there  be 
no  particular  damage.  Judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff. 
Ibid.  114. 

Ward  verfus  Evans,  Mich.  2  Ann. 

A  cafe  made  before  my  lord  chief-juftice  Holt  at  Guildhall 
was  this  :  Ward,  the  plaintiff,  fent  his  fervant  to  receive  a 
note  of  50  1.  of  B,  who  went  with  him  to  the  defendant  Sir 
Stephen  Evans's  fhop,  and  he  indorfed  off  50  1.  upon  a  note 
of  ico  1.  which  B  had  upon  him,  and  gave  the  fervant  a  note 
of  50  1.  upon  one  Wallis,  a  goldfmith,  to  whom  the  note 
was  carried  the  next  day  by  Ward's  fervant ;  but  Wallis  re- 
fufed  to  pay,  and  that  day  broke  ;  and  thereupon  the  note 
was  fent  back  to  Evans,  who  refufed  payment,  on  which 
an  action  was  brought  j  and  the  queftion  was,  whether  it 
would  lie  againft  the  defendant,  or  that  this  were  a  good 
payment  by  Evans  to  the  plaintiff. 

Holt,  C.  J.     It  is  plain  the  fervant  was  fent  by  his  matter  to 
receive  the  money,  and  not  the  bill  :  and  if  the  fervant  upon 
tender  of  the  bill,  had  come  to  the   mafter  to  know   his 
mind,  and  the  mafter  had  fent  him  back  for  the  money,    if 
then  he  had  took  the  bill,    that  would  not  have  bound   the 
mafter;  but  here  was  fome  time  for  the  mafter  to  affent  to 
what  the  fervant  had  done  ;  but  he  held  clearly,  that  this  in- 
dorfement by  Evans  on  the  note  of  B,  was  a  receipt  by  him 
of  fo  much  money  to  the  ufe  of  the  plaintiff,   for  which  an 
indebit.  affump.  would  lie.     And  they  all  agreed,   that  if  a 
mafter  fend  his  fervant  to  receive  money  upon  a  goldfmith's 
bill,  or  any  other,  and  he  takes  another  bill  upon  another 
perfon  for  payment,  that  (hall  not  bind  the  mafter,  without 
fome  fubfequent  act  of  confent ;  as  if  he  would  not   fend 
back  the  bill  in  reafonable  time,   &c.   but  acquiefcence,  or 
any  fmall  matter,  will  be  proof  of  the  mafter's  confent,   and 
that  will  make  the  act  of  the  fervant  the  act  of  the  mafter. 
A  goldfmith's  note  received  conditionally,  if  paid,  and  no 
otherwife,   without  an  exprefs  agreement  to  be  taken   as 
money  :  and  the  party  having  fuch  note  fhall  have  a  reafon- 
able* time  to  receive  the  money,  as,  in  this  cafe,  thenextday, 
and  is  not  obliged  as  foon  as  he  receives  the  note  to  go  ftraight 
for  his  money.     Ibid.  1 20. 

Popley  verfus  Afhley,  Pafch.  3  Ann. 

The  defendant  took  up  feveral  goods  of  the  plaintiff,  who 
fent  a  fervant  with  a  bill  to  hiin  for  the  money  ;  the  defen- 
dant orders  the  fervant  to  write  him  a  receipt  in  full  of  the 
bill,  which  he  did,  and  thereupon  he  gives  him  a  note  upon 
a  third  perfon,  payable  in  two  months  :  the  mafter  fent  feve- 


ral times  to  the  third  perfon,  to  prefent  him  the  note,  but 
could  not  get  fight  of  him  within  the  time ;  the  party  breaks ; 
and  all  this  appearing  in  evidence,  and  that  the  defendant 
went  to  fea  the  next  day  after  he  gave  the  note,  now  this 
action  was  brought  againft  the  defendant  for  the  money. 
Holt,  Ct  J.  If  a  man  give  a  note  upon  a  third  perion  <n 
payment,  and  the  other  rakes  it  abfolutely  as  payment,  yet, 
if  the  party  giving  it  knew  the  third  perfon  to  be  breaking, 
or  to  be  in  a  failing  condition,  and  the  receiver  of  the  note 
ufes  all  reafonable  diligence  to  get  payment,  but  cannot, 
this  is  a  fraud,  and  therefore  no  payment  ;  and  here  was  no 
laches  in  the  plaintiff,  for  the  party  failed  before  the  money 
was  payable.  The  chief-juftice  directed  for  the  plaintiff. 
Ibid.  122. 

Soper  verfus  Dible. 

Affumpfit  upon  a  bill  of  exchange.  The  plaintiff  declares, 
that  fecundum  confuetudiuem  et  ufum  mercatorum,  the  ac- 
cepter is  bound  to  pay,  &c.  without  fhewing  the  cuftom  at 
large.  And  the  defendant  demurred  ;  and  it  was  adjudged 
for  the  plaintiff;  and,  per  curiam,  it  is  a  better  way,  than 
to  fhew  the  whole  at  large.     Lord  Raym.  175. 

Nicholfon  verfus  Sedgwick. 

The  plaintiff  declares,  quod  inter  mercatorcs  ct  alios  nego- 
tiates intra  hoc  rcgnum  there  is,  and  time  whereof,  &c. 
hath  been  a  cuftom,  that  if  any  trader  make  a  bill,  or  note, 
by  which  he  affumes  to  pay  another  perfon,  or  the  bearer  of 
the  bill,  fuch  a  fum  of  money,  fuch  perfon  is  bound  by  it  to 
pay  fuch  fum  to  fuch  perfon  to  whom  the  note  is  payable,  or 
to  the  bearer. — The  plaintiff*  then  {brews,  that  the  defendant 
Sedgwick,  being  a  goldfmith,  made  a  note  in  writing, 
whereby  he  promifed  to  pay  to  Mafon,  or  bearer,  ico  1.  that 
Mafon  delivered  the  note  to  the  plaintiff  for  100  1.  in  value 
received  ;  and  that  for  non-payment  of  ihis  10c  1.  the  plain- 
tiff brought  this  action  againft  the  defendant.  Non  .iltump- 
fit  pleaded,  and  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  It  was  moved  in 
arreft  of  judgment,  that  this  action  could  not  be  brought  in 
the  name  of  the  bearer,  but  it  ought  to  be  brought  in  the 
name  of  him  to  whom  it  was  payable.  Quod  fuit  conceffum 
per  curiam;  for  the  difference  is,  where  the  note  is  payable 
to  the  party  or  hearer,  or  to  the  party  or  order. — In  the  latter 
cafe  the  indorfce  has  been  allowed  to  bring  the  action  in  his 
own  name,  becaufe  the  indorfement  of  the  party  muft  appear 
upon  the  back  of  the  note  ;  but,  where  it  is  payable  to  the 
party  or  bearer,  it  may  be  very  inconvenient ;  for  then  any 
one,  who  finds  the  note  by  accident,  may  bring  the  action. 
Though  this  laft  has  been  frequently  attempted,  it  has  never 
yet  prevailed  ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  Horton  and  Coggs  the 
goldfmith  (3  Lev.  299.)  this  difference  was  taken  and  agreed; 
and  the  judgment  of  the  court  (being  the  fame  cafe  with  this) 
was  arrefted.  But  the  court  declared  that  the  bearer  might 
bring  the  action  in  the  name  of  him  to  whom  the  note  was 
payable.  And  judgment  was  arrefted,  nifi,  6cc.  The  fame 
point  was  refolvcd  in  B.  R.  between  Hodges  and  Steward, 
beforegiven,  Salk.  125.  But  there  it  was  refolved,  that  the 
indorfement  to  the  bearer  binds  the  party  who  immediately 
indorfes  it  to  him.  The  principal  poi:it  was  alfo  refolved, 
Mich.  6  W.  &  M.  B.  R.  between  Sir  Thomas  Efcourt  and 
Cudworth.     Ibid.  181. 

Bellafis  and  Hefter. 

The  queftion  was,  whether  a  general  indeb.  affumpfit  wifi 
lie  upon  a  bare  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  By  juftice 
John  Powell,  a  general  indebitat.  affumpfit  does  not  he  on  a 
bill  of  exchange  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  a  fpecial  declaration 
upon  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Brown  and 
London,  1  Lev.  298.  1  Mod.  285.  2  Keb.  695,  731,  758, 
822.  1  Vent.  152.  In  which  cafe,  judgment  was  arrefted 
after  verdict,  as  reported  by  Levinz  and  Ventris.  Lord 
Raymond,  281. 

Bromwich  and  Lades. 

In  this  Cafe,  it  was  faid  by  the  chief  Juftice  Treby,  that  bills 
of  exchange  were  of  fuch  general  ufe  and  benefit,  that,  upon 
an  indebitat.  affumpfit,  a  b.ill  of  exchange  may  be  given  in 
evidence  to  maintain  the  action  ;  and  Mr.  juftice  Powell, 
that  upon  a  general  indebitat.  affumpfit,  for  monies  received 
to  the  ufe  of  the  plaintiff,  fuch  bill  may  "be  left  to  the  jury  to 
determine,  whether  this  was  for  value  received  or  not.  In 
this  cafe  the  declaration  was  on  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  and 
a  general  indebitat.  affumpfit  thereon.  See  the  declaration 
and  exceptions  to  it,  in  the  foregoing  cafe  of  Bellafis  and 
Hefter,  1  Lutwych,   1589. 

Brown  and  London. 

What  actions  lie  upon  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  how  to  be 
brought,  and  againft  whom,  See  Hardrefs,  487,  in  Scac- 
cario.  1  Mod.  285.  1  Lev.  298.  and  2  Keb.  695.  and  the 
cafe  of  Cramlington  againft  Evans  and  Percival,  1  Vent. 
307.     Lord  Raym.  175,   364,  574. 

A  draws  a  note  upon  a  goldfmith,  and  fends  his  fervant  to 
receive  the  money,  and  inveft  it  in  Exchequer  bills ;  the  fer- 
vant gets  B  to  give  him  money  for  the  note,  and  then  brings 
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the  Exchequer  bills  to  his  mafter,  and  two  clays  afterward.  I 
the  goldfmith  fails  ;  it  was  adjudged  that  A  mult  anfwer  the 
money  to  B  :  for  the  property  of  the  note  was  not  transferred 
to  B,  there  being  no  indorfement;  and  he  could  not  have 
fued  upon  it ;  it  was  only  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge  or  fe- 
curity  to  him.     Luc.  109. 

Morris  verfus  Lee. 
Note,  The  foregoing  Stat.  3  and  4  Ann.  ch.  9.  having  given 
like  remedy  upon  promiffary  notes,  as  upon  inland  bills  oi 
exchange  :  it  was  refolved,  that  an  action  lies  by  a  fecond 
indorfee  upon  a  note,  whereby  the  defendant  promifed  to  be 
accountable  to  J.  S.  or  order,  for  iao  1.  value  received.  L. 
Raym.  1396. 

Burchell  verfus  Slocock. 
A  note  value  received  deprsemiffis,  in  Rofemary-lane,  was 
adjudged  a  good  note  within  the  ftatute.     Idem,   1545. 

Elliot  verfus  Cooper. 
The  indorfee  declared,  that  the  defendant  made  his  note  in 
writing,  by  which  he  promifed  to  pay,  &c.  without  laying 
the  defendant  figned  it  :  this  was  held  good,  on  demurrer. 
Idem,  1376,  1377.  The  like  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  in  the 
cafe  of  Sir  John  Erefkine  verfus  Murray.  Error  C.  B. 
Idem,   1542.     So  in  the  cafe  of 

Smith  verfus  Jarves  and  Baily, 
Where  the  declaration  (hewed,  that  the  defendant  made  it  a 
note  for  himfelfand  partner,  and  figned  it ;  whereby  he  pro- 
mifed for  himfelf  and  partner  to  pay,  &c.  Idem,  1484. 
And  in  the  foregoing  cafe  of  Erefkine  and  Murray. 
A  bill  need  not  to  be  exprefsly  averred  to  be  drawn  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  merchants.     Idem,   1542. 

Neale  verfus  Ovington.  Error  C.  B. 
An  action  on  a  note,  by  which  the  defendant  and  another 
promifed  jointly  or  feverally,  is  ill.  Idem,  1544,1545. 
A  draws  a  bill  upon  B  to  the  ufe  of  C,  and,  upon  non-pay- 
ment, C  protefts  the  bill  ;  he  cannot  fue  A,  unlefs  he  gives 
notice  that  the  bill  is  protefted,  for  A  may  have  effects  of  B 
in  his  hands,  by  which  he  may  fatisfy  himfelf.     Vent.  45. 

Jenny  and  others  againft  Herle.     Error  C.  B. 

Pray  pay  to  H.  1945  1.  upon  demand,  out  of  the  money  in 
your  hands,  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Devonshire 
mines,  being  part  of  the  confideration-money  for  the  manor 
of  Weft-Buckley. — This  is  no  bill  of  exchange.  Idem, 
1 361,  1362,  and  1363,  in  the  cafe  of  Hadock  and  Lynch. 
Pay  to  J.  S.  or  order,  10  1.  as  my  quarter's  half-pay  by  ad- 
vance, is  a  good  bill  of  exchange,  as  in  the.  cafe  of  Macleod 
and  Snee,  Pargiter  and  Beckin.     Idem,   148 1. 

Monk  verfus  Clayton  and  Morris. 
A,  fervant  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton  and  Mr.  alderman  Morris 
(but  at  that  time  actually  gone  from  them)  took  up  200  gui- 
neas of  Mr.  Monk  a  goldfmith,  without  any  authority  of  his 
matters ;  (but  Monk  did  not  know  that  he  was  gone)  the 
monies  not  being  paid,  Monk  brought  an  action  againft  Sir 
Robert  Clayton  and  Morris,  and  at  Guildhall  it  was  ruled 
by  Keeling  chief-jufticc,  that  they  fhould  anfwer  ;  and  there 
was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff*.  And,  though  there  were 
great  endeavours  to  obtain  a  new  trial,  yet  it  was  denied, 
the  court  at  Weftminfter  being  fully  fatisfied  that  they  ought 
to  anfwer  :  for  this  fervant  had  ufed  often  to  receive  and  pay 
monies  for  them,  and  thereupon  they  actually  paid  the  mo- 
nies.    Mich.   22  Car.  II.  in  B.  R. 

Note,  That  which  will  oblige  the  mailer,  will  be  the  autho- 
rity and  liberty  which  he  ufually  gives  the  fervant;  therefore 
fuch  a  power,  devolved,  ought  to  be  fecuredby  the  prudenteft 
way  that  may  be  :  which  is  generally  done  by  bonds  and 
obligations. 

And,  tho'  the  fame  feems  an  act  of  wifdom  for  merchants 
and  others  fo  to  take,  yet  it  oftentimes  proves  thedeftruction 
of  many  a  family.  The  father  puts  out  the  fon  apprentice, 
perhaps,  with  no  lefs  than  2  to  300  1.  or  500  1.  and  is  him- 
felf become  bound  for  his  integrity,  &c.  The  fervant  is 
immediately  trufted  with  his  cafh,  and  he  too  young  to  be 
experienced  in  the  world,  either  neglects  keeping  a  juft  ac- 
count, or,  keeping  that,  fubjects  his  mailer's  cafh  to  be  fpent 
by  himfelf,  and  thofe  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  betray 
youths  fo  circumftanccd.  The  mafter,  difcovering  the  fraud, 
calls  his  fervant  to  account,  who,  confeious  of  the  act,  for- 
fakes  his  fcrvice,  dreads  the  fight  of  his  relations,  and,  as  a 
general  confequence,  falls  into  company,  into  whole  wicked 
courfes  he  is  trepanned.  The  father  is  called  to  anfwer  what- 
ever his  fen  has  embezzled,  which  proves  a  great  affliction,  if 
not  the  ruin  of  many  families.  On  the  other  hand,  if  fervants 
were  not  to  be  trufted,  the  myftery  of  bufinefs,  according  to 
the  common  way  of  pradHce,  could  not  be  learnt,  nor  affairs 
difpatched,  and  therefore  faith  muft  be  given  :  but  then  it 
were  juftice,  honour,  and  honefty,  as  well  as  humanity,  that, 
as  a  father  puts  a  child  to  one  in  whom  he  repofes  a  confi- 
dence, that  the  mailer  fhould  be  as  a  parent  ;  fo  he 
fhould  prevent  every  occafion  that  might  fubject  a  youii"- 
fellow  to  temptations,    and   not  be  over-hafty,    in  truft- 
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ing  them  -with  their  cafh.     Which  is  the  very  bait  with 
which  our  London  gamefters  catch  fuch  gudgeons. 

Pinckard  verfus  Fowkc. 

If  a  bill  is  drawn  on  B,  and  B  happens  to  be  in  the  country, 
and  a  friend  of  his  defires  the  party  not  to  proteft.  and  he  will 
pay  the  fame,  it  fhall  bind  fuch  party.  Styles,  fol.  416. 
The  merchants  of  London  allow  three  days,  after  a  bill  of 
exchange  becomes  due,  for  the  payment ;  and  for  non-pay- 
ment within  three  days  proteft  is  made,  but  is  not  fent  away 
'till  the  next  poft  after  the  time  of  payment  is  expired. 
The  ufe  of  the  proteft  *  is  this,  that  it  fignifies  to  thedrawer 
that  the  party  upon  whom  he  drew  his  bill  was  unwilling,  or 
not  to  be  found,  or  infolvent,  and  to  let  him  have  a  timely 
notice  of  the  fame,  and  to  enable  the  party  to  recover  againft 
the  drawer ;  for,  if  one  draws  a  bill  from  France  upon  a 
perfon  in  England,  who  accepts  and  fails,  or  becomes  infol- 
vent, at  the  time  of  payment,  if  there  be  not  a  proteft  and 
timely  notice  (which  is  looked  upon  to  be  the  third  day)  fent 
to  the  drawer  there,  it  will  be  difficult  to  recover  the  money. 

*  There  are  two  protefts  :    1.  For  non-acceptance,  which  is 
called  alfo  intimation.     2.  for  non-payment. 

A  man  not  found,  or  being  found,  not  met  withal  either  at 
home  or  in  the  exchange,  is  caufe  fufficient  for  a  proteft  ; 
but  in  that  there  muft  be  diligence  ufed  to  find  him. 
A  bill,  returned  protefted  for  non-payment,  being  once  fa- 
tisfied by  the  drawer  to  the  deliverer,  the  drawer  is  dif- 
charged,  and  fo  is  the  accepter  to  him  to  whom  the  monies 
were  to  be  paid  :  but  the  accepter,  by  virtue  of  his  accep- 
tance, makes  himfelf  debtor  to  the  drawer,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  merchants. 

Monies  may  be  had  on  the  exchange  by  way  of  letters  of 
credit,  the  which  are  in  two  refpects ;  the  firft  general,  the 
other  fpecial. 

The  general  letter  is  open,  directed  To  all  merchants  and 
others  that  fhall  furnifh  my  fervant  or  factor,  or  any  other, 
with  fuch  and  fuch  monies;  for  repayment  of  Which,  he 
bmds  himfelf  to  anfwer  and  pay  all  fuch  bills  of  exchange  as 
fhall  be  drawn  on  him  upon  receipt  of  the  value,  by  his  fer- 
vant, or  factor,  or  other  perfon  :  if  there  be  really  monies 
advanced  on  this  letter  of  credit,  and  paid  to  the  factor,  fer- 
vant, or  other,  and  bills  of  exchange  are  fent  to  the  party 
that  fent  fuch  letter  of  credit,  and  if  he  refufes  to  accept,  yet 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  merchants  he  is  bound  to  pay : 
the  reafon  is,  for  that  there  was  no  refpect  had  to  the  ability 
of  the  taker  up,  but  to  him  that  gave  his  letters  of  credit :  and 
therefore  in  fuch  cafe,  if  an  action  at  law  be  brought,  the 
particular  cuftom  as  to  that  point  muft  be  carefully  fet  forth. 
The  fpecial  letter  of  credit,  where  one  writes  a  letter  to  fur- 
nifh another  man's  factor  or  agent;  there  is  in  this  the  fame 
remedy  as  above.     Molloy. 

As  bills  of  exchange  feldom  come  without  letters  of  advice, 
fo  ought  they  to  be  purfued  :  if  a  bill  fhall  exprefs,  And  put 
it  to  the  account  of  A  ;  and  the  letter  of  advice  fays  B,  this 
muft  be  protefted  againft,  for  it  cannot  fafely  be  paid,  with- 
out running  the  rifqueof  an  equitable  fuit.  Idem. 
If  one  pays  money  on  a  bill  before  it  be  due,  and  the  party 
breaks,  it  has  been  conceived  that  the  party  ought  to  anfwer 
the  drawer  :  the  reafon  hath  been,  becaufe  the  drawer  might 
hare  countermanded  the  fame,  or  ordered  the  bill  to  be  made 
payable  to  another.     Idem. 

In  Italy,  if  money  is  paid  to  a  banker's  fervant,  and  if  the 
mafter  fubferibe,  Pagate  com  fi  dice,  this  binds  the  mafter  as 
effectually,  as  if  he  had  fubferibed  it  with  his  own  hand. 
Idem. 

A  bill  drawn  by  a  merchant  in  London,  payable  by  another 
perfon  beyond  fea,  fuch  bills  in  molt  countries  arc  affignable 
over  from  merchant  to  merchant,  and  the  laft  perfon  may  fue 
and  recover  the  fame  upon  an  acceptance  :  but,  in  England, 
only  the  firft  perfon  mentioned  in  the  bill,  and  to  whom  the 
money  is  made  payable,  may  recover.  'Tis  true,  fuch  per- 
fon to  whom  the  money  is  made  payable,  may,  for  a  valu- 
able confideration,  deliver  this  bill  to  another  perfon,  and  he 
may  indorfc  an  order  on  the  back  fide  ;  and,  if  the  party  af- 
terwards refufes  payment  of  the  fame,  it  may  be  fued  in  the 
party's  name  to  whom  the  fame  was  transferred,  laying  the 
fame  by  way  of  cuftom.     Idem.     But  in  the  cafe  of 

Hawkins  verfus  Cardy, 

If  the  perfon  to  whom  a  bill  is  payable,  indorfes  it  for  pay- 
mint  of  part  only  to  J.  S.  the  drawer  is  not  liable  to  the 
action  of  J.  S.  for  a  man  cannot  make  another  liable  to  two 
actions,  where  by  the  contract  he  is  liable  but  to  one.  L. 
Raym.  360. 

It  is  efiential  to  a  bill  of  exchange  to  be  negotiable.  Lucas 
294. 

It  is  enacted  by  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  9.  That  all  notes,  payable 
to  any  perfon,  or  order,  fhall  be  affignable  over  in  the  fame  I 
manner  as  inland  bills  of  exchange  are,  or  may  be;  and  that 
any  perfon  to  whom  fuch  note  is  indorfed,  may  maintain  an 
action  for  the  money,  cither  againft  the  perfon  who  figned 
fuch  note,  or  againft  any  of  the  perfons  who  indorfed  the 
fame,  in  like  manner  as  in  cafes  0!  inland  bills  of  exchange. 

By 
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By  ftat.  2  Geo.  II.  c  25.  fe&-  I.  If  any  Pw(o° 
or  procure  to  be  forged,  or  affift  in  forging  any  (in( 
bill  of  exchange,  promiffary  not    foi    1 
indorfement,  or  affi]  nment  of  any  bill  of  exchange,  or  pro 
miflary  note  lor    payment  of  money;  or  any  ac 
receipt  for  money  or  goods  i -or  fhall  utter  or  1 
any  fuch  forg!  d,  &C  knowing  the  fame  to  be  forged,  w 
intend  to  defraud  any  perfon  ;  every  fuch  offender  fhall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  witho  it  benefit  of  clergy.     And, 
Sy  flat.  7  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  If  any  perfon  fliajl  falfely  m;  ke, 
-;UTi   („-  1  ocure  to  be  falfely  made,   &c.   <■ 

infaffclyma  af  any  bill  ofe; 

or  the  number  or  prin  of  any  accouncabh  r< 

for  ?n)  I,  &c.  or  any  warrant   or  ord  1 

ment  of  money  or  delivery  of  goods,  or  mall  utter  or  pubhfh 
any  fuch  falfe  acceptance,  bill,  &c.  with  intent  to  d 
any   perfon;    every    fuch  offender  fhall    fuffer  as  a   felon, 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

In  an  action  on  the  cafe,  grounded  on  the  cuflom  of  mer- 
chants, that  whenever  any  fuch  or  other  perfon,  negotiating 
for  them  with  any  other  merchant  in  England,  have  bills  di- 
rected to  them,  that  if  he  to  whom  fuch  bills  are  directed, 
rcfufe  to  accept  on  fight,  or  to  pay  fuch  bills,  then  he  that 
drew  them  ought  :  both  being  by  the  cuftqm  to  be  mer- 
chants, the  bearer  as  well  as  the  drawer.  And,  the  plaintiff 
not  having  fhewn  that  the  bearer  was  fuch  a  merchant  or 
perfon  negociating,  it  was  moved  to  flay  judgment  for  that 
caufe;  but  judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  for,  by  the 
court,  fuch  merchant  is  referred  only  to  him,  to  whom  the 
bill  is  directed,  and  to  the  procurers  offuch  a  bill,  and  not 
to  the  drawers,  or  they  to  whofe  ufc  the  money  is  to  be 
paid.     1  Keb.  592,  636. 

The  governors  of  the  bank  of  England  and  Newman. 

AfTumpfit  for  money  lent;  and,  upon  motion  for  a  nev 
the  cafe  appeared  to  be  this  :  one  Bellamy  gives  his  bill  of  ex- 
change to  Newman,  payable  to  him  or  bearer,  on  the  iff  of 
April  enfuing  ;  before  the  iftday  of  April,  Newman  difcounts 
the  bill  with"  the  governors  of  the  bank,  who  Cent  the  bill 
after  the  day  to  Bellamy,  and  he  acknowledged  it,  but  it  was 
not  paid  ;  on  the  8th  of  June  enfuing,  before  payment  of 
the  bill,  Bell-my  becomes  infolvent,  for  which  reafon  the 
bank  came  upon  Newman,  and  brought  this  action  ;  and  a 
verdict  was  found  at  Guildhall  for  the  plaintiff.  But  the  court 
granted  a  new  trial  for  two  reafons ;  firft,  for  that,  the  bank 
having  difcounted  the  bill  with  allowance,  it  was  a  purchafe 
in  them  of  the  bill.  Secondly,  the  bill  was  not  received  at 
the  day  when  the  bill  was  good,  and  Bellamy  folvent,  which 
delay  was  laches  in  the  bank.     Comyns,  cafe  37, 

Anonymous.     In  Chancery. 

A  gave  a  bill  of  exchange  for  value  received,  B  affigns  it 
to  C  for  an  honeft  debt ;  C  brings  an  indebitat.  affumpfit 
on  this  bill  againfl  A,  and  had  judgment  ;  on  which  A 
biings  his  bill  to  be  relieved  in  equity  againfl  this  judgment, 
becaufe  there  was  really  no  value  received  at  the  giving  this 
bill,  and  C  would  have  no  prejudice,  who  might  ftill  relort 
to  B,  upon  his  original  debt :  it  was  anfwered,  that  A  might 
be  relieved  againft  B,  or  any  claiming  as  fervant  or  factor  of, 
or  to  the  ufe  oi  B.  But  the  chancellor  held,  that  C  being 
an  honeft  creditor,  and  coming  by  this  biil  fairly,  for  the 
fatisfaction  of  ajuft  debt,  he  would  not  relieve  againft  him, 
becaufe  it  would  tend  to  deftroy  trade,  which  is  carried  on 
every  where  by  bills  of  exchange,  and  he  would  not  lefl'ea 
an  honeft  creditor's  fecurity.     Comyns,  cafe  28. 

More  verfus  Manning. 

Affumpfit.  Upon  a  promiffary  note  given  by  Manning  to 
Statham  and  order  :  Statham  affigns  it  to  Witherhead,  and 
Witherhead  to  the  plaintiff;  and  upon  a  demurrer  to  the  de- 
claration an  exception  was  taken,  becaufe  the  affignmenr 
Was  made  to  Witherhead,  without  faying  to  him  and  order, 
and  then  he  cannot  affign  it  over  ;  for  by  this  means  Statham, 
who  had  affigned  it  to  Witherhead,  without  fubjecling  him- 
fclf  to  his  order,  will  be  made  liable  to  be  fued  by  any  fub- 
fequent  indorfee.  And  to  this  the  chief-juitice  at  firft  in- 
clined, but  afterwards  it  was  refolved  by  the  whole  court, 
that  it  w  s  good. 

For  if  the  original  bill  was  affignable  (as  it  will  be,  if  it  be 
payable  to  one  and  his  order)  then,  to  whomfoever  it  is  af- 
figned, he  has  all  the  intereft  in  the  bill,  and  may  affign  it  as 
he  pleafcs  ;  for  the  affignment  to  Witherhead  is  an  abfolute 
affignment  to  him,  which  comprehends  his  affigns  ;  and 
therefore  nothing  is  cone  when  the  biil  is  affigned,  but  in- 
jJorfing  the  name  of  the  indorfer,  upon  which  the  indorfee 
mav  write  what  he  will,  and,  at  a  trial  when  a  bill  is  given 
in  evidence,  the  party  may  liil  up  the  blank  as  he  pkafes. 
Comyns,  cafe  160. 

Jofceline  and  Laflere. 

This  was  an  acl;on  of  the  cafe  on  a  biil  of  exchange  brought 
againft   the  drawer,  and  the  bill  was  to  pay  28  i.  at  7  1.    a 
month,  at  monthly  payments,   to  begin  September  follow- 
ing, ont  of  his  growine  fubfiftance. 
Vol   I. 


Brantkwaii  :  This  is  no  bil 
no  pay,  thi  n  1''   w  II   - 

the  cuftcm,  this  court  will 
change  . 

accepter,  and  \vh  ibillfhould 

iwn  to  pay  fo  much 

Would   ;  jod  bill  oi 

Whit/  ,  there  arc  three 

1  in    it,  \.  (Vary  to  make  a  bill 

'  ;    out  of  growing    fubfifl  words    not 

known  in   the  law,    they  are  inftnfible,  p.  d  therefore  to  be 

1  ;   it  is  alfo  ntg  tiable,  for  what  mu!:es  it  fo,  is,   its 
being  drawn  payable  to  order,  and  is  v:;:  J.    2  Vent. 

308.  Shore  4,  5.  There  was  a  cafe  at  Nifi  Prius,  Parfons 
and  Goodwin.    At  lea.it  this  is  a  good  bill  againft  the  drawer. 

uftice  Parker.     There   is   no  neceffity,  in  a  bill   of 
ing  valuei  The  queltion  is,  whe- 

ther this  be  intended  more*  than  a  bare  authority  ?  This  ra- 
ther imports,  that  the  drawer  had  then  no  fubfifb  nee  ;  this 
like  an  authority  than  a  bill  of  exchange,  and 
the  action  is  brought  for  non-payment,  and  not  for  non- 
acceptance. 

1  ext  point  will  be,  if  this  bill,  as  he  calls  it,  or  what- 
ever  it   be,  be  a  good  confideration   for  the    exprefs   pro- 
mi  fe  ;   for,  though   it  be  ftiictly  no  bill  of  exchange;   yet, 
if  it  be  a  good  confideration  tj  raife  the  exprefs  proi 
the  narr',   it  will  be  good. 

Eyre  juftice.  To  infert  value  received  in  a  bill  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  ;  nor  is  it  neceflary  to  have  three  perfons  to  make  a 
good  bill  of  exchange,  for  a  man  may  draw  a  bill  on  him- 
felf,  but  it  has  always  been  taken  to  be  for  a  certain  fum, 
and  the  party  takes  on  him  to  pay  at  all  events.  This  is 
payable  out  of  a  certain  fund.     Suppofe  a  pi  note  of 

100  1.  were  payable  out  of  fuch  and  fuch  rents,  would  that 
be  good  ?  In  fuch  a  cafe  there  mull  be  an  averment,  that 
fuch  rents  were  received,  out  of  which  the  bill  was  to  be 
paid  ;  and  there  is  no  difference  here  between  the  drawer 
and  accepter  ;  for,  fuppofe  an  aclion  had  been  brought 
againft  the  accepter,  would  an  action  lie  againft  him  befor 
ihe  rents?  fure  it  would  not.  The  oth 
point,  whether  it  be  a  good  confideration  ?  If  the  fubfift- 
ence  do  not  come  in  or  is  contingent,  that  may  be  a  reafon 
for  its  not  being  a  good  confideration. 

In  this  cafe  the  judgment  was  afterwards  revcrfed,  which  had 
in  C.  B.   been  given  for  the  plaintiff,  in  the  original  caufe. 

Thomas  and  Bifhop,  Mich.  7  Geo.  II. 

A  note  v/as  drawn  by  Charles  Mildmay  on  the  defendant, 
at  thirty  days  fight,  to  pay  to  John  Somcrvil,  or  order,  2Col. 
and  to  place  the  fame  to  the  account  of  the  York-buildings 
company,  as  per  advice,  and  is  accepted  by  Bifhop.  This 
was  a  cafe  faved  to  the  defendant,  on  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff at  Nifi  Prius,  before  Mr.  Juftice  Page.  After  the  note 
being 

Mr.  fCettleby  moves  for  a  new  trial.  The  action  is  brouo-ht 
by  an  indorfee,  whom  he  apprehends  has  no  action  againft 
the  defendant,  the  direction  of  the  note  being  to  Mr.  H.  Bi- 
fhop, cafhier  of  the  York-buildings  company,  at  their  houfe, 
cVc.  and  that  therefore  the  company  ought  to  have  been 
i  wi  h  it,  :.nu  efpecially  as  the  letter  of  advice  is  di- 
rected to  the  governor  and  court  ofaffi;.  le  faid  com- 
pany.— It  is  a  great  hardflup  upon  the  1  t,  and  muft 
ruin  him,  if  he  is  charred  therewith,  there  being  great 
numbers  of  other  notes  accepted  by  him  in  the  fame  man- 
ner.— There  was  a  oueftion  when  he  was  firft  fued  2s  to 
his  putting  in  bail,  and  'twas  compared  to  the  cafe  cf  Mad- 
docks  of  the  bank,  and  urged,  that,  though  the  acceptance 
of  a  banker's  fervant  binds  the  mafter,  yet  the  fervant  is 
not  bound  bv  it. 

Strange  alfo  for  the  defendant.  The  note  would  have  been 
fufficient  to  Have  charged  the  company,  fo  the  plaintiff  has 
remedy  without  the  defendant.  For  it  is  a  fettled  point,  that 
the  mafter  mav  be  charged  by  a  fervant.  At  the  trial  the 
opinion  wis,  that  he  was  bound  for  his  faying  only,  Accept- 
ed, and  not  as  agent  of  the  company.  But  it  appears,  from 
the  face  of  the  bill  itfelf,  tg-car/y  the  intereft  of  the 
pany  with  it,  and  is  fo  addreffed,  and  fo  likewife  is  t 
rection.  But  the  letter  of  advice  clears  it. beyond  dembje,  and 
is  a  key  to  the  whole  cafe,  as  being  directed  to  the  governor 
and  court  of  a.Tiftants  of  the  coin 

drew  the  bill. — Ke  infifts  this  was  proper  matter  of  evidence 
for  the  confideration  of  the  jury,  and,  therefore,  as  it  was 
not  admitted  before,  hopes  the  court  would  grant  a  new 
trial. 

S:rjeant  Darnel.     It  is  urged   that  the   queftion,  wl 
the  defendant  accepted  for  himfeli   oi  the   comp  I 

to  h;we  been  before   the  j'ary  ;   I  "opinion    to 

think  olherwife,  never  knowing  tiv 

aceepting  for  himfeif,  would  bind  hi  £  him. 

A  man   may  accept,  and  wh 
nor  fhall  the  addition  which  is  neceflary  !.< 
fon,  and   make  him  known,  excufe  him.     The  fhrtute,   in- 
deed, directs  the  fervact?s  acceptance  (hall,  bine",  but   that 
3  U  fhall 
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fhall  be  as  he  accepts.  Befides,  the  drawer  is  discharge.!,  if 
there  is  no  acceptance  in  time.  The  acceptance  is  a  per- 
Fonal  contract,  and  if  left  to  a  jury,  would  deflroy  the  cre- 
dit of  all  fuch  notes.  Had  the  action  been  againft  the  com- 
pany, there  had  been  more  reafon  to  have  doubted  then, 
than  in  the  prefent  cafe. 

Kettleby  in  reply.  Every  man's  property  muft  depend  on 
the  difcretion  of  a  jury,  and  thinks  it  was  a  proper  queftion 
for  their  determination,  whether  this  acceptance  of  the  de- 
fendant was  on  his  own  account,  or  for  that  of  the  company, 
as  being  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  Was  never  deter- 
mined. 

Strange.  As  this  action  depends  on  the  uncertainty  of  a 
meer  matter  of  fact,  the  jury  are  the  only  proper  perlbns  that 
can  determine  it.  The  fame  may  happen  in  many  other 
cafes,  and  a9  it  is  admitted  that  a  fervant  may  act  on  his 
own  and  his  mafter's  account,  and  therefore  as  he  may  aft 
in  a  double  capacity,  it  is  a  proper  queftion  to  come  before 
ajury,  to  determine  in  which  capacity  he  acted  in  the  pre- 
fent cafe. 

As  to  the  remedy  over  upon  the  drawer,  that  will  be  the 
fame,  let  this  be  determined  as  it  will ;  for  here  is  certainly 
an  acceptance,  but  the  queftion  is  by  whom,  which  will 
make  this  objection  vanifti. 

York  chief- juftice.  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion  my  brother  Page 
was  of  at  the  trial,  and  think  the  verdict  was  a  proper  ver- 
dict. A  bill  of  exchange  is  a  contract  of  a  very  peculiar  na- 
ture, depending  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  the  cuftom  of 
merchants.  It  is  originally  the  contract  of  the  drawer,  bur, 
when  accepted,  is  a  contract  of  the  drawee,  and  is  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  bill  :  and  a  farther  contract  may  arifc 
from  the  indorfer  ;  though  it  is  certain  that  a  writing  may 
be  drawn  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  yet  not  be 
fo  ;  but  1  know  of  no  cafe,  where  it  has  happened  to  be  fo ; 
and  the  accepter  being  difcharged,  by  any  evidence  not  ap- 
pearing upon  the  bill  itfelf,  and  cited  the  cafes  of  Jenncy 
and  Hern.  Pafc.  10  Geo.  I.  in  B.  R.  The  latter  of  thefe 
cafes  was  on  a  bill  to  pay  to  J.  S.  on  demand,  out  of  the 
money  in  your  hands,  arifing  from,  &c. — And,  in  this  cafe, 
the  accepter  was  held  liable  to  anfwer  for  no  more  than 
what  he  fhould  raife  from,  &c. — But  the  cafe  in  queftion 
comes  not  up  to  this.  The  addition  in  the  bill  is  merely  a 
defcription,  and  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  the  contract ;  and 
the  acceptance  is  general,  and  muft  be  taken  fecundum  for- 
mam  billae.  It  is  not  to  account  out  of  any  particular  fund, 
but  only,  when  the  money  is  paid,  to  what  account  to  place  it. 
As  to  the  letter  of  advice,  that  was  only  between  the  drawer 
and  drawee  :  and,  as  it  was  a  private  tranfaction  only  be- 
tween them,  it  cannot  alter  the  cafe. 

In  regard  to  the  evidence  of  the  defendant's  being  cafhier  of 
the  company,  this  ought  not  to  be  confidered  by  the  court  : 
any  extrinfic  parole  evidence  might  as  well  be  produced,  and 
that  would  affect  the  credit  of  all  thefe  contracts.  It  is  plain- 
ly, from  the  face  of  the  bill,  a  bill  between  the  drawer  and 
drawee,  and  could  not  have  been  accepted  by  the  company, 
but  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer,  and  this  a  ftranger  might 
hnve  done.  There  was  a  much  ftronger  cafe  in  this  court, 
between 

Cramlington  and  Evans.     2  Vent.  307. 

Where,  notwithftanding  the  money  due  upon  the  bill  was 
levied  by  extent  before  the  day  of  payment,  yet  it  was  held 
the  accepter  was  bound,  and  the  indorfee  had  judgment 
againft  him.  Nor  would  it  have  excufed  the  defendant,  if 
the  acceptance  had  been  for  the  company  :  for  the  company 
could  not  have  been  charged.  That  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  equity  between  Mr.  Bifhop  and  the  company,  and 
he  might  have  been  relieved  there. 

Probyn.  Where  a  bill  is  drawn  upon  a  banker,  and  accept- 
ed by  one  who  is  his  fervant,  he  inclined  to  think  it  mall 
bind  the  mafter,  though  the  acceptance  is  general,  becaufe 
jio  one  would  truft  the  fervant ;  and  the  bill  is  taken  on  the 
credit  of  the  mafter  :  but  the  prefent  cafe  is  not  fo  :  the  bill 
here  is  drawn  upon  the  fervant,  and  the  addition  is  only  dc- 
fcriptive  of  him. — We  muft  go  according  to  the  face  of 
the  note,  and  the  rules  of  law,  to  make  things  certain. — 
The  indorfer  is  a  ftranger  to  the  contract  between  the  drawer 
and  drawee,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  in  it  that  does  not  ap- 
pear upon  the  face  of  the  note,  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
in  evidence  againft  him. 

Lee.    In  cafes  of  this  kind,  extrinfic  evidence  ought  not  to 
be   admitted  ;   the  acceptance  is  general,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  bill ;  and,  as   the  bill  fhews  nothing  that  the 
company  were  engaged  in  it,  no  evidence  thereof  ought  to 
be  admitted.      Bills  of  exchange  are  facred  things;  and,  as 
no  man  can  determine  any  thing  of  them  but  from  the  face 
of  the  bill,  that  only  fhould  be  taken  in  evidence,  which  is 
underftood  to  be  a  general  rule  in  all  trials  of  this  kind. 
Page.   In  a  cafe  where  a  bill  was  given  for  goods  fold  and  de- 
livered, which  were  not  delivered  ;  yet  the  court  would  not 
admit  any  evidence  of  it ;  for  they  held  that  the  bill  was  to 
be  confidered  from  the  face  of  it. 
Cur.  The  rule  to  ftay  the  poftea  muft  be  difcharged. 
This  cafe  being  important,  is  the  reafon  I  have  given  the 


pleadings  thereupon,  according  to  the  beft  information  I  hi#t 
been  able  to  obtain. 

Croffe  and  Gray.     Eaftcr  8  Geo.  II. 

One  Slaughter,  a  clerk  in  the  Exchequer,  gave  a  promiffarv 
note  to  Gekie,  Gekic  indorfed  it  over  to  Webb,  who  indorfed 
it  to  the  defendant,  who  indorfed  it  to  the  plaintiff.  The 
note  was  not  payable  till  fix  months  afcer  date,  and  about  a 
week  after  it  became  due,  the  plaintiff',  by  his  attorney,  de- 
manded the  money  of  Slaughter,  who  refilled  payment,  and 
defired  fome  time  of  forbearance,  which  the  plaintiff's  at- 
torney refufed  to  give,  but  after,  the  plaintiff  himfelf  gave 
him  a  month's  time.  This  was  in  Auguft  laft,  and,  the 
month  expiring  before  the  beginning  of  Michaelmas  term, 
the  plaintiff,  the  firft  day  of  the  term,  filed  a  bill  in  the  Ex-  ' 
chequer  againft  Slaughter  (which  was  as  foon  as  he  could 
be  fued,  by  reafon  of  his  privilege)  and  on  this  bill  ob- 
tained judgment:  but,  Slaughter  proving  infolvent,  the 
plaintiff  brought  his  action  againft  Gray4  the  indorfer.  The 
queftion  was,  Whether,  if  the  indorfee  gives  time  to  the 
drawer  of  the  note,  it  does  not  difcharge  the  indorfers; 
The  chief-juftice  laid,  the  time  for  the  indorfee  to  demand 
the  money  of  the  drawer,  was  fettled  to  be  a  reafonable 
time. — A  verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintiff. 

Lewis  and  Orde,  2d  Sittings  in  Middlefex,  before  Hardwicke, 
chief-juftice. 

This  was  an  action  brought  upon  a  note  given  by  the  plain- 
tiff to  the  defendant,  in  the  following  form ;  1  promife  to 
pay  to  Mr.  James  Lewis  eleven  pounds,  at  the  payment  of 
the  fhip  Devonfhire,  for  value  received.  The  plaintiff  de- 
clared as  upon  the  ftatutc  of  Queen  Anne,  taking  it  to  be  a 
note  within  the  ftatute. 

Marfn  for  the  defendant  objects,  that  it  is  not  a  note  within 
the  ftatute.  ift,  Becaufe  not  payable  to  order,  or  bearer  ; 
and  2dly,  Becaufe  of  the  contingency  of  the  time  of  pay- 
ment. 

Hardwicke.  It  has  been  long  fettled,  that  the  ftatutc  does 
not  require  a  particular  certain  form,  and  faid  he  remem- 
bered a  caufe  in  this  court,  where  it  was  held  on  demur- 
rer, that  a  note,  to  be  within  the  ftatute,  need  not  be  pay- 
able to  order  :  and  in  that  cafe  it  was  urged,  that  it  might  as 
well  be  faid  every  note  within  the  ftatute  fhould  be  payable 
to  order  or  bearer,  for  they  are  the  words  of  the  ftatute.  As 
to  the  contingency  of  the  payment,  the  fubfequent  fact  of 
the  payment  of  the  fhip  makes  it  certain  ;  and  therefore, 
though  not  a  lyen  ab  initio,  yet  became  fufficiently  fo,  and 
within  the  ftatute  by  the  fact  happening  after.  It  is  not  like 
the  cafe  of  Jofceline  and  Lafere.  Raym.  1362,  where  it 
was  held,  that  a  bill  of  exchange,  payable  out  of  a  parti- 
cular fund  for  growing  fubfiftence,  was  not  within  the  fta- 
tute. I  think,  therefore,  the  declaration  is  proper  enough  ; 
but  you  may  make  vour  objection  in  arreft  of  judgment,  for 
this  will  appear  on  the  record.  The  chief-juftice  farther 
faid,  th,at  in  cafe  of  a  foreign  attachment,  where  A  receives 
the  money  of  B,  by  authority  of  C,  and  in  difcharge  of  a 
debt  due  from  C  to  A,  the  money  can  never  after  be  attached 
in  the  hands  of  A  for  the  debt  of  B. 

Powell  and  Moliere,  in  Chancery.  Eafter  10  Geo.  II. 

The  bill  was  for  fatisfaction  of  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn 
upon  the  defendant,  and  accepted  by  him.  Pending  the 
fuit,  the  original  defendant  died,  and  it  was  revived  againft 
his  executors,  praying  alfo  a  difcovery  of  affets,  and  to  be 
fatisficd  thereout.  On  the  proofs  fome  queftion  was  made, 
whether  the  acceptance  was  fufficient  to  charge  the  defen- 
dant, and  whether  the  plaintiff  by  keeping  the  note  above 
ten  days  after  it  became  due,  without  coming  to  the  drawee 
for  the  money,  had  not  difcharged  the  accepter  ?  But  it  was 
infifted  for  the  defendant,  as  a  previous  matter,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  a  plain  remedy  at  law,  that  his  cafe  depended 
upon  facts  that  ought  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and  not  to  be 
determined  in  this  court. 

Hardwicke  lord  chancellor.  Regularly  the  plaintiff  ought  to 
purfue  his  remedy  at  law,  and  not  in  this  court :  and,  if  the 
cafe  ftood  as  it  did  at  firft,  I  fhould  certainly  difmifs  the  bill  ; 
but  the  bill  of  reviver  praying  a  fatisfaction  out  of  affets  and 
a  difcovery  of  affets,  it  is  made  a  caufe  of  which  this  court 
takes  cognizance,  and  then  the  prayer  of  fatisfaction  is  an 
incident  that  follows  with  it.  I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt, 
but  that  the  plaintiff  is  proper  in  praying  a  remedy  in  this 
court.  But,  witli  regard  to  the  acceptance,  if  there  were 
doubt  of  it,  as  to  the  fact,  or  whether  in  law  what  has  been 
done  amounts  to  an  acceptance,  it  might  be  ftill  neccfiary  to 
fend  the  parties  to  a  trial  at  law  ;  but  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  of  either.  The  tcftator,  when  the  bill  was  brought  to 
him,  received  it,  entered  it  in  his  book  according  to  his  courfe 
of  trade,  and  is  proved  to  have  been  made  under  a  parti- 
cular number,  and  wrote  that  number  under  the  bill,  and  re- 
turned it.  Now  it  is  faid  to  be  the  cuftom  of  merchants,  1 
that  if  a  man  underwrites  any  thing  to  a  bill,  it  amounts  I 
to  an  acceptance.  But,  if  there  were  no  more  than  this  in 
the  cafe,  I  fhould  think  it  of  little  avail  to  charge  the  defen- 
dant j   but  what  determines  me  is,  the  teftator's  letters  ;  and 

I  think 
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1  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  an  acceptance  may 
he  by  letter,  and  it  has  been  fo  determined.  There  was  a 
doubt,  whether  a  parole  acceptance  he  good.  Lord  chief- 
jullice  Eyre  held  that  it  way,  lord  Raymond  held  the  con- 
trary, a  id  there  was  a  like  cafe  came  one.-  before  me  atNili 
Prius,  (Lurnley  and  Palmer)  and  I  had  a  cafe  made  of"  it 
for  the  opinion  of  the  court-,  and  it  wasfeveral  times  argued, 
and  at  lall  folemnly determined,  that  Inch  acceptance  ic  good, 
much  more  than  an  acceptance  by  letter. 
As  to  the  plaintiff's  being  inlitled  to   intcrcft,  I  think  it  a 

i  afe  that  he  is,  though  no  proteft  has  been  made  ;   for 
neceflary  only  to  jntitle  the  drawee  to  damages  againft 
the  drawer,  and,  all  the   damage  that  can   be  had  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  is  the  intcrcft. 

;  for  the  defendant  to  pay  the  note  with  intcrcft,  at 
the  rate  of"  4  per  cent.  The  plaintiff  to  pay  the  cofts  to  the 
time  of  the  bill  of"  reviver,  and  after  each  party  to  b;ar  their 
own  cofts. 

Thead  and  Lovelh     At  the  fittings  after  term  for  B.  R.  in 
London,  Mich.  12  Geo.  II. 

This  was  an  action  againft  the  indorfer  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 
The  bill  was  given  in  evidence,  with  an  indorfement  only 
of  the  defendant's  name;  which,  as  was  urged  for  the  de- 
fendant, was  not  an  indorfement  that  would  lubject  the  de- 
fendant to  an  action  ;  to  which  the  plaintiff's  counfel  agreed, 
but  prayed  that  they  might  have  the  bill  back,  to  write  over 
the  indorfement,  pay  the  contents  to  J.  Thead,  which  was 
Oppofed  by  the  defendant's  counfel,  urging,  that,  if  the 
plaintiff  had  any  right  fo  to  do,  lie  ought  to  have  done  it  he- 
fore  the  caufe  came  on,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
to  do  it  now. 

Lee  chief-juftice.  I  believe  this  hath  been  often  allowed  ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  plaintiff  ought  now  to  be  let 
in  to  do  it. 

The  bill  was  then  delivered  back  ro  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
words  above  were  wrote  over  th  n  une. 

It  was. then  objected,  that  the  plaintiff  hjmfelf  appeared  to 
be  an  indorfer  of  the  hill,  and  therefore  the  property  out  of 
him,  fo  that  he  could  not  maintain  this  action.  Upon 
which  it  was  prayed  for  the  plaintiff,  that  they  -night  have 
the  bill  back  again,  to  ftrike  out  the  indorfe  n<  'its  fubfequent 
to  the  defendant's ;  which  was  oppofed  by  [blicitor- 

gencral,  averring  that  he  remembered  a  like  cafe  at  Nifi  prius, 
before  lord  Hardwicke,  where,  though  he  allowed  the  bill 
to  be  delivered  back,  to  have  the  indorfement  filled  u;> ;  yet 
he  refufed  to  let  it  be  delivered  back,  to  have  the  fubfequent 
indorfements  ftruck  out. 

To  which  Marfh  for  the  plaintiff  faid,  that  the  fubfecjucnt 
indorfement,  being  in  blank,  amounted  to  nothing  ;  it  might 
be  as  a  witnefs,  £cc.  and  would  not  fhew  a  transfer  of  the 
property  ;  which  appeared  from  the  ncceffity  of  having  the 
purport  of  the  defendant's  indorfement  wrote  over  it.  But 
Strange  faid,  that  he  was  ready  to  fubmit  this  to  the  jury, 
whether  inch  indorfement  were  an  alignment  of  the  property 
or  not. 

Lee,  chicf-jufticc,    declared   his  opinion,    that  he  thought 
the  pi  untiff  ought  to  have  this  advantage  now  ;   and  the  bill 
was  therefore  again  delivered  back  to  the  plaintiff,  that  the 
indorfements  fubfequent  to  that  made  by  the  defend.1.: 
be  ftruck  out,  which  being  done,  and  the  bill  re 
licitor-general  took  this  farther  objection,  That  by  the  de- 
fendant's indorfement,  as  it  is  now  made,  to  pay  the  contents 
to  J.  Thead,  and  the  record  is  to  Thead,  or  order,  fo  it  is 
not  the  fame  bill.     But,  upon   looking  into  the  record,  it 
appeared  to  agree  with  the  indorfement. 
It  was  then  urged  for  the  defendant,  that  the  plaintiff  mud 
prove  a  demand    upon  the  drawer,   and    his  neglect  to  pay; 
which  was  fubmitted  to  by  the   plaintiff's  counfel   without 
argument.     Upon   which   it  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  by  his  fervant,   from  time    to  time,  applied   to 
the  drawer  for  fix  weeks  together,  and  was  put  off ;  that,  at 
the  end  of  fix   weeks,   the  drawer  became  a  bankrupt,  and 
the  plaintiff  not  being  able  to  fhew  that  he  had  given  notice 
to  the  indorfer  of  the  default  in  the  drawer,  and  the  witnefs 
confeffing  that  he  knew  of  no  notice  being  given  to  the  in- 
dorfer of  this  neglect  of  payment  in  the  drawer,  it  was  taken, 
without  argument,  to  be  a  difcharge  of  the  indorfer,  .and 
the  plaintiff"  was  nonfuitcd. 

Reynolds  and  Dundafs.     Rolls  Trim  14  Geo.  II. 

Upon  motion  for  an  ini unction  the  cafe  appeared  to  be,  that 
the  plaintiff  had  been  drawn  in,  upon  fome  falfe  or  rmftaken 
confideration,  to  give  a  promiffory  note  to  J.  S.  ;  and  J.  S. 
having  put  the  note  in  fuit,  the  plaintiff  brought  his  bill  in 
this  court  to  be  relieved,  and  to  have  an  injunction  ;  and  be- 
fore anfwer,  or  any  order  made  in  the  caufe,  J.  S.  indorfed 
over  the  note  to  the  prefent  defendant  Dundafs  ;  whereupon 
the  plaintiff  amended  his  bill,  fetting  forth  the  indorfement, 
and  charging  notice,  both  of  the  fraud  and  lis  pend'  con- 
cerning it  in  Dundafs,  and  prayed  relief  againft  the  note, 
and  an  injunction  againft  Dundafs,  from  proceeding  at  law 
thereupon. 


Dundafs,  in  his  anfwer,  fwore  to  the  payment  of  the  mo- 
ney fpecified  in  the  note  to  J.  S.  upon  the  note  being  indor- 
fed over  to  him  ;  but  not  clearing  himfeff  of  the  charge  up- 
on him  of  notice  of  the  fraud,  an  injunction  was  granted  by 
Mr.  Vciney,  mafter  of  the  Rolls,  who  declared,  that  there 
was  no  fort  of  proceeding  more  liable  to  fraud,  than  the  ne- 
gociating  fuch  notes  ;  and  laid,  that  though  generally  the 
confideration  of  fuch  note  is  not  inquirable  into  the  hands  of 
an  indorfce  ;  [Comyns  43.]  yet,  that  where  there  appears  to 
have  been  an  original  fraud,  and  any  pcrfon  knowing,  or 
who  may  he  fuppofed  to  have  notice  of,  that  fraud,  will  pay 
his  moiuy,  and  take  an  indorfement  to  himfelf  of  fuch  note, 
it  is  but  juftice  and  equity,  that  the  note  fhould  ftill  be  fub- 
jeot  to  be  avoided  by  that  original  fraud,  which  it  cannot  but 
be  fuppofed  the  indorfee  had  notice  of,  and  that  he  would 
not  have  advanced  his  money  without  having  in  view  a  de- 
fign  to  fupport  and  maintain  the  fraud. 

It  was  then  prayed,  that  the  injunction  mould  be  granted 
only  011  terms,  that  the  plaintiff  fhould  give  judgment  at  law 
with  rcleafc  of  errors,  fubject  to  the  order  on  hearing;  but 
this  was  denied  by  his  Honour,  he  faying,  that  he  faw  no 
reafon  for  it,  and  granted  the  injunction  generally.  N.  B. 
Mr.  Murray  for  the  defendant,  and  Mr.  Noel  and  Mount- 
ncy  for  the  plaintiff. 

Cook  and  Coland.  Mich.  18  Geo.  II.  in  B.  R. 

This  was  a  writ  of  error  of  a  judgment  in  C.  B.  for  the 
pi  i:i  :!i'.  The  action  was  on  apromiffary  note,  to  pay  150 
guineas  ten  days  after  the  death  of  the  defendant's  father. 
And,  the  qucliion  being,  whether  this  is  a  note  within  the 
ftatute  of  queen  Anne,  it  was  held  in  C.  B.  that  it  is,  and 
judgment  was  given  fur  the  plaintiff;  and  was  affirmed  upon 
diftinction,  That  where  the  time  upon  which  the  note  is 
payable  depends  upon  a  contingency,  that  muft  fome  time 
or  other  happen,  as  in  this  cafe  ;  and  where  it  is  upon  a  time- 
that  may  poifibly  never  happen  at  all  ;  the  one  makes  a  vcfted 
intcrcft,    which  the  other  docs  not. 

Of  the  laws  and   ufages  of  Scotland   in   regard   to  bills  of 
exchange. 

The  foundation  hereof  depending  upon  the  20th  act  3  pari. 
king  Charles  II.  it  will  be  neceflary  to  cite  the  fame,  which 
is  as  follows,  viz. — «  Our  fovcrcie,n  lord,  confidcring  how 
'   neceflary  it  is  for  the  flourilii  e,  that  bills  or  Ict- 

'   ters  of  exchange  be  uuiv  paid,  and  have  ready  execution, 

*  conform  to  the  cuftom  of  other  parts,  doth  therefore,  with 
'  advice  and  confent  of  his  eftates  of  parliament,  ftatute  and. 
'  ordain,  That  foreign  bills  of  exchange,   from   or  to  this 

*  realm,  duly  protefted  for  not-acceptance,  or  for  not-pay- 
'  ment,  the  laid  proteft  having  the  bill  of  exchange  prefixed, 
'  is  regifterable  within  fix  months  after  the  date  of  the  faid 
'  bill,  in  cafe  of  not-acceptmcc,  or  after  the  falling  due 
'  thereof  in  cafe  of  not-payment,  in  the  books  of  council  and. 
'  fcffion,  or  other  competent  judicatures,  at  the  inftance  of 

*  the  perfon  to  whom  the  fame  is  made  payable,  or  his  or- 
'  der,  either  againft  the  drawer  or  indorfer,  in  cafe  of  a  pro- 

*  teft  for  not-acceptance,  or  againft  the  accepter,  in  cafe  of 
'  a   proteft  for   not- payment,  to   the  effect  it  may  have  the 

*  authority  of  the  judges  thereof  interponed  thereto,  that  let- 
'   ters  of  horning  upon  a  fingle  charge  of  fix  days,  and  other 

*  executorial  neceflary  may  pafs  thereupon,  for  the  whole 
'  fums  contained  in  the  bill,  as  well  exchange  as  principal, 
4  in  form  as  effeirs  :  ficklike,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as 
'  upon  regiftrate  bonds,  or  decrees  of  regiftration,  proceed- 
'   ing  upon  confent  of  parties.     Provided  always,  That,  if 

*  the  faid  protefts  be  not  duly  regiftrate  within  fix  months  in 
'   manner  above  provided,  then,  and  in  that  cafe,   the  faid 

*  bills  and  protefts  are  not  to  have  fummary  execution,  but 
'  onlv  to  be  purfued  byway  of  ordinary  action,  as  accords. 
'  And  farther,  The  fums,  in  all  bills  of  exchange,  bear 
'  annual  rent,  in  cafe  of  not-acceptance,  from  the  date 
'  thereof,  and  in  cafe  of  acceptance,  and  not-payment,  from 
'  the  day  of  their  falling  due,  ay  and  while  the  payment 

*  thereof.  And  farther,  Notwithftanding  of  the  forefaid 
1  fummary  execution  provided  to  follow  upon  bills  of  ex- 
'  change,  for  the  fums  the/em  contained,  in  manner  above 
c  fpecified  :  yet  it  is  leefbme  to  the  party- charger  to  purfue 
4  for  the  exchange,  if  not  contained  in  the  faid  bills,  with 

*  re-exchange,  damage,  intercft,  and  all  expences,  before 
'  the  ordinary  judge,  or,  in  cafe  of  fufpenfion,  to  eik  the 
'  fame  to  the  charge,  at  the  difcuffion  of  the  faid  fufpenfion, 

*  to  the  effect  that  the  fame  may  be  liquidate,  and  decreet 

*  given  therefore  ;  either  againft  the  party  principal,  or  a- 

*  gainft  him  and  his  cautioners,  as  accords.' 
The  execution,  that  is  provided  by  this  act,  varying  in  feveral 
points    from  the  cuftoms  of  other  countries,  thefe  cuftoms 
generally  regulate  the  practice  of  traders  in  Scotland,  when 
their  own  publickacts  arefilent  and  determine  nothing. 
In  cafe  of  any  foreign  bill  of  exchange  from  or  to  Scotland, 
duly  protefted  for  not-acceptance,  or  for  not-payment. 
This  aft  mentions  only  foreign  bills,  and  not  fuch   as  are 
drawn  from  one  place  within  Scotland  to  another,  or  inland 
bills  ;  which  was  fo  ordered,   left  people  had  been  tempted, 
with  the  privilege  of  fummary  execution,  to  conftitute  all 
their  debts  by  bill,  and  none  by  bonds. 

3  Inland 
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Inland  bills  of  exchange  had  not  in  England,  before  1697, 
any  manner  of  force  or  credit.  But  at  length,  feeinj 
damages  frequently  happened  in  the  courle  of  trade,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  delays  of  payment,  and  other  neglects  of  fuch 
bills ;  thefe  bearing  value  received,  were  ordained  to  be  ium- 
marily  negotiated  by  protefting,  accepting,  or  giving  ad- 
vice thereof,  &c.  provided  the  bills  be  drawn  for  20 1.  fter- 
ling,  or  upwards. 
The  Taws  of  SCOTLAND  have  not  only  made  careful  pr'o- 
vifion  for  the  due  payment  of  foreign  bills,  but  aifo  of  inland 
draughts;  fummary  execution,  by  horning,  is  ordained  to 
proceed  upon  bills,  or  tickets,  drawn  upon,  or  granted  by, 
or  to,  and  in  favour  of  the  bank,  and  the  managers  and  ad- 
miniilrators  thereof,  and  protefts  thereon,  as  is  appointed  to 
pafs  upon  foreign  bills  *. 

*  AQ.  of  Parliament  17  July,   1695,  which  is  not  inferted  in 
the  principal  collection  of  the  ltatutes  of  Scotland. 

The  like  execution  panes  now  upon  all  inland  bills  and  pre- 
cepts, as  is  appointed  to  pafs  upon  foreign  bills  by  this  act  20 
pari.  3  Ch.  II.  1681  :  which  ftatute  is  extended,  in  all  points, 
to  inland  bills  and  precepts*  :  yet,  whether  under  that  general 
the  privilege  of  annual  rent  be  comprehended,  feems  not  fo 
clear  :  for  as  it  may  be  alledged  for  the  affirmative,  that  fee- 
ing generalia  debent  generaliter  intelligi,  and  the  act  1681, 
is  extended  in  all  points;  the  claufe  concerning  annual  rent, 
being  one  of  them,  muft  be  underftood  as  carried  under  the 
general,  efpecially  confidering,  that  this  fenfe  is  acquiefced 
in  by  common  practice  ;  no  body  ever  fcrupling  at  the  pay- 
ment of  annual  rent  for  inland  bills. 

*  AS  36.  feff.  6.  pari.  K.  W. 

But  the  lords  have  found  annual  rent  due  upon  inland  bills  as 
well  as  others  *.  Bills  or  precepts,  for  delivery  of  fait,  meal, 
&c.  are  not  privileged  as  money-bills  :  though  the  ordinary 
folemnities  required  in  other  writs  may  be  difpenfed  with  in 
them,  when  granted  in  re  mercatoria  f. 

*  8  June,   1705,  Blair  contra  Oliphant.     16  Decemb.  1 713, 
Lefiie  contra  Robertfon. 

f   19  February,   1 7 15,  Douglas  contra  colonel  Erfkine. 

Inland  bills  and  precepts  muft  alfo  be  negotiated  as  foreign 
bills,  by  duly  prefenting  them,  protefting  for  not-acceptance 
and  not-payment,  and  advifing  the  drawer,  or  laft  indorfer, 
thereof.  So  the  pofleflbr  of  an  inland  precept  granted  by  his 
debtor  in  a  bond,  not  having  protefted  the  fame  for  not-pay- 
ment, nor  done  any  diligence  againftthe  accepter  of  the  pre- 
cept 'till  he  broke,  was  found  to  have  no  recourfe  for  pay- 
ment againft  the  drawer,  or  his  cautioner  in  the  bond  J. 

X   to  July,   1706,  Brand  contra  Yorfton. 

Promiflary  notes  have  the  fame  effect,  both  in  France  §  and 
England  ||,  as  bills  of  exchange,  as  to  indorfements  thereof, 
and  maintaining  actions  thereon  for  payment  of  fums,  with 
cofts  and  damages.  There  is  this  difference,  indeed,  that, 
whereas  a  biil  muft  be  protefted,  the  party,  failing  to  pay  a 
note,  muft  be  fummoned  to  a  court. 

§  Edit.de  Commerce,   1673,  tit.  5.  art.  27.  tit.  7.  art.  1. 
||  3  and  4  Ann.  cap.  9.  junct.  7  Ann.  C.  cap,  25. 

Promiffary  notes  have  no  fuch  privilege  in  Scotland.  A 
merchant's  note  payable  to  others,  or  order,  at  fuch  a  place, 
or  at  any  other  place,  with  the  current  exchange,  was 
found  to  be  only  a  fimple  ticket,  and  not  of  the  nature  of 
a  bill  of  exchange,  in  refpect  there  was  not  a  drawer  and 
accepter,  and  therefore  null  for  want  of  writer  and  wit- 
nefl'cs  names  and  defignations  **. 

**  29  Jan.  1708,  Arbuthnot  contra  Scot. 

The  like  note,  whereby  one  promifed  to  pay  to  a  perfon,  or 
order,  a  fum,  value  received,  being  indorfed  to  a  third  party, 
was,  for  the  fame  reafon,  compacted  with  the  indorfer's 
debt  -ft-  Nor  doth  the  Englifh  ftatute  of  3  &  4  Ann.  cap.  9. 
giving  the  like  remedy  upon  promiflary  notes,  as  is  now  ufed 
upon  bills  of  exchange,  for  three  years,  though  made  perpe- 
tual by  an  aft  of  the  Britifh  parliament  fince  the  union  44, 
extend  to  promiflary  notes  in  Scotland  |J,  becaufe  the  Bri- 
tifh ftatute  doth  only  make  the  former,  which  was  a  tempo- 
rary law  of  England,  to  have  perpetual  force  there;  and, 
being  but  an  acceffary,  can  go  no  farther  than  the  ftatute 
of  England  it  was  calculated  to  continue. 

ft    12  Feb.  1708,  Bundic  contra  Kennedy. 

4-4-   7  Ann.  c;ip.  25. 

U  6  Decemb.  1711,  King  contra  Efdale. 

A  protcft,  having  a  bill  of  exchange  prefixed,  is  regiftrable 
within  fix  months  after  the  date  of  the  faid  bill,  in  cafe  of 
not-acceptance,  or  after  the  falling  due  thereof,  in  cafe  of 
not- payment,  i     . 

have  every  where  paratum  executioncm ;  for 
retardii  ,  no  exceptions  are  admitted,  but  fuch  as 

arc  inftantly  verified  *.    But  not  by  this  act,  after  fix  m 

ledate  of  the  bill,  in  cafe  of  not-acceptance,  or  from 


its  falling  due.  in  cafe  of  not-payment,  within  which  time 
only  i  ligence  is  competent  b  ition  |  ;  and 

yet  a  bill  payable  at  a  certain  day,  which   the  pofleflj 
glected  to  proteft  for  not-acceptance  within  fi:<  montl 
date,  was  found  duly  protefted  for  not-payment,  and  re; 
againftthe  drawer,  within  fix  months  after  the  tern 
fome  would  think,  the  lopds  proceeded  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  bills,  payable  on  a  precife  day,  require  no  acceptance, 
and  that  the  creditor  therein  needs  never  to  offer  his  bill  'till 
the  term  of  payment  elapfc,  and  then  proteft  for  not-payment; 
though  it  be  otherwife  with  bills  drawn  on  fo  many  days  fight, 
which  muft  be  offered  in  order  to  acceptance,  for  determining 
the  time  of  their  falling  due.     But  this  diftinction  between 
thefe  two  kind  of  bills  hath  neither  foundation  in  the  act  of 
parliament  nor  in  the  merchant-cuftom.    And  if  bills,  pay- 
able at  a  certain  time  after  date,  were  not  to  be  duly 
tiated,  by  prefenting  in  order  to  acceptance,  and  protefting 
for  want  of  it,  as  well  as  bills  on  fo  many  days  fight ;  it  would 
interrupt  commerce,  and  ruin  the  merchants.    Therefore,  it 
feems  more  probable,  that  the  reafon  of  the  aforefaid  decifion 
was,  becaufe  the  drawer  could  qualify  no  prejudice  he  fuf- 
tained  by  the  poffeflbr's  neglecting  to  proteft  for  not-accept- 
ance, fince  the  perfon  drawn  upon  had  none  of  his  effects. 

*   G.   Dunozeti    dec.    268.  n.   4,  5.  Boer.   dec.  295.  n.  7. 

Scaccia  de  appelat.  lib.  3.  cap.  2.   queft.   17. 
f  Which  is  a  decree  on  fentence  in  the  conftru&ifln  of  law. 
t  25  July,   1699,  Robert  Yule  againft  James  Rkhardfon. 

At  the  inftance  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  fame  is  made  pay- 
able, or  his  order.  The  fimple  having  of  a  bill  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  title  to  proteft  for  non-acceptance  ;  but  none,  with- 
out an  active  title  in  his  perfon,  can  effectually  proteft  for 
not-payment,  and  obtain  the  protefted  bill  to  be  regiftrate, 
at  his  inftance  ;  becaufe  the  accepting  of  a  bill  puts  nothing 
in  the  prefenter's  pocket,  but  is  merely  an  obligement  to  pay 
in  the  term  on  it,  to  the  perfon  that  fhall  have  right  t 
at  the  falling  due  :  whereas  payment  of  a  bill  can  only  be 
made  to  one  having  right  to  receive  and  difcharge,  and  con- 
fequently  fuch  a  perfon  only  may  proteft  for  not-payment  : 
the  defign  thereof  being  to  put  the  debtor  in  mora  folvendi, 
fo  as  to  infer  exchange,  re-exchange,  and  damages  ;  which 
can  never  be  without  an  active  title  in  the  protefter. 
When  a  bill  is  payable  to  two  or  more  perfons  conjunctly 
and  feverally,  any  one  of  them  may  receive  payment,  and 
difcharge  the  debt  *j  but  then,  after  one  has  charged  for 
it  in  his  own  name,  the  bill  cannot  be  warrantably  paid  to 
any  other  without  his  confent  f. 

*  Arg.  1.  31.  §.  1.  ff.  de  novat. 

t  Arg.  1.  16.  ff.  de  duob.  reis  conftit. 


Either  againft  the  drawer  or  indorfer,  in  cafe  of  a  proteft  for 
not-acceptance.  By  the  cuftom  in  other  countries,  the 
creditor  of  a  bill  that  is  fuftered  to  be  protefted  for  not- 
acceptance,  cannot  recur  by  action  and  diligence  againft 
the  drawer  or  indorfer  for  payment  before  the  term  ;  unlefs 
he  be  vergens  ad  inopiam  :  but  only  to  oblige  to  give  fuffi- 
cient  fecurity  for  payment,  at  the  day  and  place  appointed  ; 
with  charges  and  re-exchange,  in  cafe  of  faijzies,  to  be 
valued  according  to  the  courfe  of  them  :  after  which  fecu- 
rity is  given,  they  can  be  no  more  troubled  than  if  a  bill 
had  been  accepted  ;  and  the  pofleflbr  muft  fupcrfede  farther 
diligence  'till  it  fall  due  *.  Though  an  indorfer  fliould, 
b  fore  the  term,  give  fatisfaction  to  the  cieditcr,  he  cannot, 
'till  then,  oblige  the  drawer,  or  a  former  indorfer,  to  re- 
imburfe  him,  if  they  be  willing  to  find  furety  in  manner 
abovementicned  j.  This  is.  the  practice  in  ether  coun- 
tries ;  but  by  the  acts  of  Scotland,  when  a  bill  is  protefted 
for  not-acceptance,  the  pofieflbr  has  immediate  recourfe,  by 
horning,  &c.  againft  the  drawer  or  indorfer,  even  before  the 
term  of  payment :  for,  if  it  were  otherwife,  the  creditor 
might  fometimes  (as  when  his  bill  is  payable  nine  or  ten 
months  after  date)  be  debarred  from  the  common  benefit  of 
fummary  diligence,  which  is  only  competent  within  fix 
months. 

*  Du  Puy,  chap.  7.  n.  6,  7.  Scarlet,  chap.  13.  R.  7,  8,  lS. 
t  Ibid.  R.  191. 

Or  againft  the  accepter,  in  cafe  of  a  proteft  for  not-payment, 
&c.  An  accepted  bill,  being  protefted  for  not-payment,  is  re- 
giftrable in  order  to  horning,  and  other  diligence  againft  the 
accepter,  when  the  pofleflbr  muft  firft  difculs  :  and,  that  be- 
ing done  without  recovering  payment,  he  has  only  an  action 
for  making  his  money  effectual  againft  the  drawer  and  in- 
dorfers,  who  yet  may  be  purfued  conjunctly  or  feverally,  in 
folidum.  Herein  the  law  of  Scotland  recedes  from  the  cuftom 
abroad,  which  makes  drawer,  indorfer,  and  accepter  liable  to 
the  creditor  in  the  bill,  without  any  b< 

And  what  can  be  the  reafon  why  it  is  not  fo  in  Scotland,  but 
that  the  accepter  is  confidcred  as  principal  debtor,  from  the 
firft  defign  of  the  parties  to  have  the  bill  paid  by  him  ;  the 
;  and  indorfers  being  but  fo  many  mandators,  much  the 
fame  in  law  as  cautioners,  who  rcgulariter  arc  only 
fubfidiarie,  after  difcufling  of  the  principal  f.  And,  if  fum- 
mary, immediate  diligence  were  allowed  againft  the  drawer  or 
indorfers,  they  could  not  propofe  the  moll  ordinary  defence 

and 
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ftnJ  exception  againft  the  pofleflbr,  viz.  that  he  fufFercd  the 
accepter  to  break,  by  his  omiffion  of  due  diligence,  but  by  way 
of  fufpcnfion,  which  would  be  cxpenfive.  The  creditor  in  a 
bill  protefted  for  not-acccptance,  has  alfoaclion  againft  him 
on  whom  it  was  drawn  ;  if  he  unjuflly  refufcd  to  accept,  hav- 
ing provifions  in  his  hand  %.  Thus  a  perfon  who  fuffered  a 
bill  drawn  upon  him  to  be  protefted  for  not-aceeptance,  was 
found  liable  to  the  pofleflbr  in  quantum  he  had  of  the  drawer's 
effects,  at  protefting  of  the  bill,  and  to  be  in  mala  fide  to  pay 
thereafter  to  the  drawer  ||.  And  as  the  pofleflbr  of  a  bill, 
having  firft  difcufl'ed  the  accepter,  has  fubfidiary  reccurl'e 
ao-ainft  the  drawer,  and  all  indorfers  :  lb  thofe  who  indoifed, 
after  acceptanceof  the  bill,  have  ground  of  relief  of  the  drawer, 
accepter,  and  other  more  early  indorfers;  and  every  indorfer 
of  thofe  that  went  before  him.  Yet  a  bill  payable  at  a  certain 
day,  being  protefted  for  not-payment,  after  the  falling  due 
thereof,  without  a  previous  acceptance,  or  proteft  tor  not- 
acceptance,  was  found  regiftrable  againft  the  drawer  §.  And 
horning  againft  the  accepter  upon  an  inftrument  of  proteft 
for  nor-payment,  againft  the  drawer,  and  all  others  concerned, 
without  exprefs  mention  of  the  accepter,  was  fuftained  +,  al- 
though there  be  no  action  competent  againft  the  drawer  'till 
the  bill  is  protefted  againft  the  accepter;  for  a  proteft  for 
not-payment  need  not  be  tiled  againft  the  party  perlbnally, 
or  at  his  dwelling-place,  but  only  at  the  place  of  payment. 

*  Marquhardus,  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  11.  5.  Ncoftad.  fuprem.  cur. 
Holl.  Zealand.  &c.  Dec.  1  2.  Du  Puy,  cap.  16.  n.  1.  Voet 
in  Pand.  lib.  22.  tit.  2.  n.  9.  Refp.  Jurifc.  Holland, 
part.  3.  vol.  2.  conf.  33. 

•f  Nov.  4.  Authentic,  prefente  C.  de  fidejuflbr. 
X  Stair's  Inftit.  lib.  1.   tit.  11.  fed.  7. 
||  December  9,    1712,  Gordon  contra  Anderfon. 
§  July  25,    1669,  Robert  Yule  contra  Richardfon. 

4 -  1697,  John  Inglis  and    James  Fowlis  againft 

Mackie  of  Palgown. 

The  pofleflbr  of  a  bill  payable  at  a  certain  day,  having  figni- 
fied  the  draught,  by  a  letter  to  the  perfon  drawn  upon,  de- 
firinp  to  know  whether  he  would  accept ;  and  received  an- 
fwer  acknowledging  he  had  effects  of  the  drawer's,  that  he 
lnould  be  careful  to  have  them  applied  towards  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  but  was  rcfolved  to  clear  off,  firft,  fuch  as  he 
himfelf  ftood  ingaged  for ;  and  hoping  the  pofleflbr  would  be 
difcrcet,  and  not  proteft  the  bill,  for  he  expected  fufHcicnt  ef- 
fects from  the  drawer,  at  fuch  a  day.  When  the  bill  fell  due, 
it  was  protefted  for  not-payment,  againft  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  as  if  the  letter  had  been  equivalent  to  an  acceptance, 
and  horning  raifed  thereon.  But  the  lords  found  the  bill  fo 
protefted  to  be  no  ground  of  a  fummary  charge,  and  turned 
the  fame  into  a  libel  *. 

*  July  12,  1699,  William  Maxwell  againfl  captain  M'Kay. 

Correi  debendi,  bythe  common  law,  are  not  bound  in  folidum, 
unlefsthe  obligement  exprefs  it  fo  *;  becaufe,  in  dubiis potior 
eft  conditio  debitoris.  And  the  cuftom  of  Scotland  finds  01  di- 
narilyco  principal  debtors,  that  are exprefsly  bound,  conjunct- 
ly and  feverally,  to  be  liable  onlv  pro  rata,  unlefs  the  matter  of 
the  obligation  be  an  individual  fact,  or  fomcthing  not  to  be 
done.  And  in  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  two  or  more 
perfons  conjunctly,  not  being  in  fociety,  every  one  may  ac- 
cept for  his  own  part  f.  But  then  bills  drawn  upon  two, 
without  exprcfiing  conjunctly  and  feverally,  or  any  words 
equivalent,  and  Amply  accepted  by  one  of  them,  were  found 
to  make  him  liable  for  whole  fum  J.  Whence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that,  when  one  or  more  perfons  drawn  upon  would 
only  oblige  himfelf  pro  rata,  he  muft  not  accept  Amply,  but 
qualificate,  for  his  own  part.  Acceptanceof  a  bill  by  one  of 
two  co-partners  obliges  the  other  :  but  a  commiftion  granted 
jointly  by  two  merchants,  for  fending  home  wines  upon  their 
account,  with  a  promife  to  make  payment  of  the  bills  that 
fhould  be  drawn  for  the  price ;  and  the  wines  accordingly 
fent  and  delivered  to  one  of  them,  to  whom  the  bills,  though 
drawn  upon  both,  were  only  prefented,  and  by  him  accepted  : 
which  being  thereafter  protefted  for  not-payment,  and  the 
other  party,  granterof  the  joint  commifiion,  purfued  for  them  : 
he  was  aflbilzied  upon  this  ground,  that  he  received  no  part 
of  the  wine,  and  the  bills  were  never  prefented  to  him,  or  ac- 
cepted by  him,  nor  the  drawing  thereof  fo  much  as  intimated 
to  him  by  advice  from  the  drawer,  or'his  factor  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  purfuer  took  a  new  fecurity  from  the  accepter, 
long  after  they  were  protefted,  without  offering  to  purfue  the 
defender,  before  the  other  was  broken  and  gone  ofF||. 

*  L.  1 1.  §.  2.  ff.  de  duob.  reis  confl.  L.  47.  ff.  locati  con- 

duai. 
f  Scarlet,  cap.  10.  R.  30. 

t  January  29,   1675,  M'Morland  contra  Maxwell. 
||  March  24,   1685,  Stewart  contra  William  Blackwood. 

That  letters  of  horning  upon  a  fimple  charge  of  fix  days, 
and  other  executorials  neceflary,  may  pafs  thereupon. 
All  hornings  *'on  regiftrate  bonds  f  and  decreets  %  in  Scot- 
land, not  bearing  days,  but  in  form  as  effeirs,  muft  be  upon 
fifteen  days,  and  pafs  by  way  of  bill,  as  the  warrant  thereof. 
But  feeing  it  is  neceflary  for  the  flourifhing  of  trade  that  bills 
of  exchange  be  duly  paid,  and  have  ready  execution,  conform 
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to  the  cuftoms  of  other  countries  ;  horning  on  thefe  is  iflued 
out  on  fix  days  charge. 

*  Which  are  warrants,  in  the  king's  name,  to  charge  perfons 
to  pay  debts,  or  perform  deeds,  within  a  prefixed  time,  up- 
on pain  of  being  declared  outlaw  by  three  blafts  of  a  meffen- 
ger's  horn,  in  cafe  of  difobedience. 

f  Bonds,  or  obligations  of  record. 
I  i.  e.  decrees,  or  fentences  of  court. 

By  other  executorials  neceflary,  we  underftand  the  other  ordi- 
narydiligence  required  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  for  compelling 
a  mm  to  pay  his  debt;  fuch  as  caption,  or  execution  of  the 
body,  whereby  his  perfon  is  feized,  and  put  under  reftraint} 
arrcftment,  and  poinding  *,  for  effecting  his  moveables;  in- 
hibition f,  comprifing  %■>  and  adjudication  |,  for  affecting 
or  evicting  his  heritage. 

*  i.e.  diftraining  or  diflrefs. 

f  i.  e.  a  prohibition  by  letters  in  the  king's  name,  in  favour 
of  a  creditor,  difcharging  his  debtor  to  fell,  difpofe  of,  or 
any  way  burden  his  lands  or  hereditaments,  and  all  other 
perfons  to  bargain  with  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  credi- 
tor's claim,   'till  the  fame  be  fatisfied. 

X  Or  appraifing,  is  a  decree,  or  fentence  of  a  mefTenger  at 
arms,  adjudging  a  perfon's  lands  and  hereditaments  to  be- 
long to  his  creditors  in  payment  of  debt ;  but  recoverable, 
by  latisfying  the  debt  wiihin  a  certain  term  of  years,  called 
the  legal  reverfion  :  upon  expiring  of  which  legal  reverhon, 
before  all  is  paid,  the  fubject  appriled  becomes  abfolutely 
the  creditor's,  who  is  called  the  apprifcr. 

||  Adjudication  (which  is  now  inflead  of  apprifing)  is  a  de- 
cree, or  fentence,  of  the  lords  of  feflion,  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, and  having  the  like  effect,  as  an  apprifing. 

Merchants  enjoy  many  perfonal  privileges  in  fcveral  other 
countries,  which  they  are  abridged  of  in  Scotland.  As  they 
cannot  be  arrefted,  or  made  prifoners  upon  the  publick  ex- 
change; nor  can  their  perfons  or  goods  be  feized  on  at  fo- 
Icmn  fairs,  for  debts  elfewhere  contracted.  In  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  merchants  of  Hans- 
Towns  ;  in  Denmark  and  Mufcovy,  themcrchants  of  Lubeck ; 
and  in  Pruffia,  all  the  merchants  of  Germany  have  the  public 
faith  for  their  fafety  from  arreftments  upon  the  road. 
By  the  municipal  ftatutcs  of  fome  places,  as  Milan,  there  is 
a  tacit  hypothetic  competent  for  bills  of  exchange*  :  that  is, 
law  gives,  to  the  creditor  in  a  bill,  a  real  fecurity  upon  the 
goods  of  the  debtor,  for  the  payment  thereof,  without  exprefs 
paction.  But  even  exprefs  hypothecations  of  goods,  without 
delivery,  are  ineffectual  by  the  cuftoms  of  Scotland  ;  and  by 
it  few  tacit  hypothetics  allowed,  whereof  none  are  for  bills 
of  exchange  :  for  ordinarily  we  prefer  parties  according  to 
the  priority  of  their  legal  diligence,  that  commerce  may  be 
the  more  fure,  and  lefs  retarded,  by  not  obliging  them  to 
too  nice  an  inquiry  about  the  condition  of  fuch  as  they  con- 
tract with. 

*  Du  Puy,  cap.  17.  n.  6.  Nic.  a  Genua  de  fcript.  privata 
de  la  cam.  1.  2.  n.  7. 

Though  the  pofleflbr  of  a  bill  be  not  bound  to  feek  for  pay- 
ment at  any  other  place  than  where  the  fame  is  payable*, 
yet  he  may,  in  cafe  of  not-payment,  proceed  in  diligence 
againft  the  accepter,  or  his  goods,  wherever  he  can  find 
them  f  ;  not  only  for  the  principal  fum,  but  alfo  for  damage 
and  intereft  % . 

*  L.  9.  ff.  de  eo  quod  certo  loco.  Scaccia,  §.  2.  doff.  5. 
n.  194.   210. 

t  L.  i.  ff.  de  eo  quod  certo  loco.    L.  19.  §.  1.  ff.  de  judiciis. 
I  L.  2.  ff.  de  eo  quod  certo  loco.    Scaccia,  ibid.  n.  213. 

For  the  whole  fums  contained  in  the  bill,  as  well  exchange 
as  principal,  &c.  The  inftrument  of  proteft,  as  being  juris 
gentium,  bears  ordinarily  the  principal  fum,  exchange,  re- 
exchange,  dama-e,  intereft,  and  expence  *.  But  we  can  enly 
charge  for  the  principal,  and  exchange,  if  contained  in  the 
bill  ;  annualrent,  from  the  date  thereof,  in  cafe  of  not-ac- 
ceptance,  and  from  thence  it  falls  due  in  cafe  of  acceptance 
and  not-payment :  re-exchange,  damage,  and  intereft,  not 
being  liquid  debts.  Yet,  though  the  fums  charged  for  be 
fatisfied,  the  pofleflbr  is  not  bound  todifcharge  the  debt,  and 
give  up  the  diligence,  but  only  the  principal  bills,  with  a  dis- 
charge thereof,  referving  the  diligence  fpr  an  inftruction  of 
his  claim  in  an  ordinary  action  for  exchange,  when  not  in  the 
bill,  re-exchange,  damage,  and  intereft.  The  reafon  why  the 
principal  bill  muft  be  returned,  upon  payment  of  the  fums 
therein  mentioned,  with  the  annualrent,  is,  becaufe  if  the 
bill  were  kept  up,  and  only  a  feparate  receipt  of  the  monev 
given,  what  fhould  hinder  the  bill  to  be  afterwards  indorfed 
to  another,  for  value  received  ?  againft  whom  the  indorfer's 
receipt  apart  would  not  avail  thedebtor,fincebills  of  exchange 
are  as  fungible  as  money,  and  pafs  from  hand  to  hand  fine 
onere,  and  affected  with  no  feparate  obligements  of  the  au- 
thor. Therefore,  if  the  pofleflbr  of  a  bill  fhall  refufe  to  de- 
liver up  the  fame,  upon  an  offer  of  the  fums  charged  for  ; 
that  would  be  to  the  debtor  a  good  ground  of  fufpenfion, 
and  exoneration  from  expences  of  plea. 
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The  exchan  >e  is  fomctimes  given  to  the  drawer,  fomctimes 
to  the  remitter,  and  then  it  is  contained  in  the  bill.  Ex- 
change fhould  be  determined  conformable  to  the  courfe,  at 
the  place  where  the  bill  is  drawn,  to  the  place  of  payment; 
but  how  the  courfe  is  regulated  is  a  more  difficult  queition  ? 
Some  have  compared  the  rifing  and  falling  of  exchange  to 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea.  [See  the  article  bAL- 
I^nce  of  t:ude,  for  the  general  caufes  of  the  rife  and  fall 
of  exchange.]  Befides  what  is  there  faid,  exchange  may  be 
o'oferved  tS  depenJ  alfo  upon  the  prefent  rate  of  coin,  in  the 
place  the  bill  is  di.ected  to,  and  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  mo- 
ney or  bills  from  whence  they  are  drawn.  Plenty  of  money, 
and  fcarcity  of  bills,  raifes  the  exchange  ;  and  plenty  of  the 
latter,  and  fcarcity  of  the  former,  lowers  the  lame.  When 
{hips  come  in  plenty  to  carry  off  the  produa  of  a  country,  that 
is  a  feafon  when  money  is  eafier  to  be  had  than  bills,  and 
confequentlv  the  exchange  rifeth  there  ;  and,  when  that  de- 
mand ceafeth,  bills  are  more  plentiful,  and  eafier  to  be  had 
thin  money,  and  confequentlv  the  exchange  falls. 

The  many  differeut  forts  of  money,  current  at  Frankfort, 
occafions  a  great  variety  in  the  prices  of  exchange  there. 
King  Edward  III.  of  England,  as  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  for  determining  the  courfe  of  exchange,  in  the 
infancy  of  foreign  trade,  caufed  tables  to  be  fet  up  in  molt  or 
the  general  marts  and  ports  of  the  kingdom,  &c.  But  parties 
now  in  moft  countries  are  left  to  agree  among  thcmfelves,  as 
they  belt  can,  without  any  legal  check,  provided  they  keep 
free  from  dole,  and  tricks  of  circumvention.  And  this  is  part- 
ly the  reafon  why  the  value  of  exchange  is  fo  variable  in 
nfing  and  falling  every  week.  This  latitude  in  exchange 
iriay  be  thus  juftified  :  i.  Every  thing  is  worth  fo  much  as 
it  may  be  fold  for,  to  him  that  knows  the  quality  thereof. 
2.  We  may  lawfully  inhance,  or  lower,  the  price  of  any 
thing  (where  there  is  no  exprefs  law  to  the  contrary)  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  perfon  with  whom  we  have  to  do  : 
and,  therefoie,  the  taking  of  more  in  name  of  exchange  from 
one  than  from  another,  is  juftifiable,  becaufe  a  great  nfque 
may  be  run  in  trufting  him  who  pays  the  higher  exchange, 
as  not  being  fo  fufficient  a  perfon,  nor  of  fo  unqueftionable 
credit,  as  the  man  who  is  dealt  with  upon  eafier  terms. 
Provided  always,  that,  if  the  faid  protefts  be  not  duly  re- 
giftrate  within  fix  months,  the  faid  bill  and  protefts  are  not 
to  have  fummary  execution,  but  only  to  be  purfued  by  way 
of  ordinary  action.] 

There  are  inftances  not  a  few  in  the  laws  of  Scotland,  of 
privileges  indulged  to  fuch  as  ufe  diligence  upon  recent  deeds, 
or  obligations,  which  are  denied  tothofe  who  fuft'er  things  to 
lie  long  over  unqucftioned  :  as  the  oath  in  litem  to  the  pur- 
fuer  of  a  fpubie  *  within  three  years  ;  the  preferable  dili- 
gence of  the  defunct's  creditors  to  the  creditors  of  the  appa- 
rent heir,  completed  within  the  like  fpace  ;  and  the  benefit 
of  fummary  execution  competent  to  the  pofFeflbr  of  a  bill,  duly 
protefted,  and  regiftrate  within  fix  months  ;  befides  many 
others  I  could  inftance.  Which  prefcription  of  fix  months 
doth  run  againft  minors,  as  well  as  others,  forthofe  reafons. 

*  i.  e.  an  aftion  for  fpoliation  of  goods. 

If  an  accepted  biil  be  loft,  the  pofrefior  has  not  the  benefit  of 
fummary  diligence,  but  can  only  purfue  by  way  of  an  ordi- 
nary action  ;  becaufe  a  proteft  for  not- payment  cannot  be 
made  but  upon  the  accepted  bill  *. 

*  Scarlet,  cap.  40.  R.  14. 

The  fums  in  all  bills  of  exchange  bear  annualrent,  in  cafe 
of  not-acceptance,  from  the  date  thereof;  and  in  cafe  of  ac- 
ceptance and  not-payment,  from  the  day  of  their  falling  due, 
and  while  the  payment  thereof.] 

Though  the  taking  of  annualrent  be  lawful  in  Scotland,  and 
the  quantity  thereof  eftablifhed  by  act  of  parliament ;  yet,  in 
particular  cafes,  it  is  only  due  ex  pacto,  when  parties  oblige 
thcmfelves  for  it;  or  ex  lege,  when  cuftom  or  flat ute  ap- 
points it,  as  here  in  foreign  bills  of  exchange. 
By  the  laws  in  other  countries,  annualrent  is  only  due  for 
protefted  bills  *  ;  which  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England, 
where  inland  bills  being  protefted,  the  party  from  whom  they 
were  received  is  liable  to  repay  the  fame,  with  intercft  and 
charges  from  the  date  of  protefting  ■[. 

*  Edit,  de  Commerce  1673,  tit.  6.  art.  7.  DuPuy,  cap.  15.  n.  3. 
f  9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  17.  §.  2. 

The  creditors  of  an  unaccepted  bill  can  have  no  recourfe 
againft  the  drawer  or  indorfer,  even  for  the  net  fum  therein, 
and  far  lefs  for  annualrent,  till  once  it  be  protefted  for  not- 
ptance  :  conl'cqucntly,  no  annualrent  fhould  be  claimed 
for  bills  although  accepted,  if  not  protefted  for  not-pay- 
ment :  but  yet  the  accepter  of  a  bill  that  was  never  protefted, 
was  found  liable  for  annualrent  from  the  term  of  payment, 
in  n  lufe  concerning  annualrent  is  couched  in  the 

general  term  of  all  bills  *. 

•  zo  Feb.  1700,   William  Clapton  and  George  Watfon  againft 
Baillie  M'Intufli. 

However,  the  lords  did  afterwards,  in  another  cafe  *,  find 
annualrent  not  due  for  the  fum  in  an  accepted  bill  for  the 
term  of  payment,  in  rcgaid  the  bill  was  never  protefted  for 
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not-payment ;  which  is  both  more  agreeable  to  the  mrrchant- 
law  and  cuftom  of  other  places,  and  to  the  analogy  of  their 
own  deciiions  :  for,  if  the  indorfee  of  an  accepted  bill,  not 
protefted  againft  the  accepter,  nor  diligence  ufe  to  obtain 
payment  for  the  fpace  of  five  years,  be  duly  confidered  as  a 
common  affignee  f,  whereby  helofeth  the  ordinary  privileges 
of  exemption  from  compenfation,  or  arreftment  for  the  in— 
dorfer's  debt:  it  feems  no  lefs  reafonable,  that  the  neglect  of 
protefting  fhould  exclude  from  the  benefit  of  annualrent. 

*  15  July  17 1 3,  Watfon  and  executors  of  Wilfon  contra  Gordon. 
f    18  Feb.  1715,  Dcuchar  contra  Grierfon. 

The  French  edit,  de  commerce,  1673  *,  ordains  anualrent 
for  the  principal  fum  and  exchange,  from  the  day  of  the  pro- 
teft ;  and  for  re-exchange,  from  the  commencement  of  a 
procefs.  But  the  Scotch  act  provides  only  annualrent  for 
the  principal  fum,  and  for  exchange,  when  contained  in  the 
bill:  which  is  inferred  from  thefe  words,  The  fums  in  all 
bills  of  exchange  bear  annualrent,  &c. 

*  Tit.  6.  art.  7. 

Yet  it  is  leafometo  the  party  charger  to  purfue  for  the  exchange, 
if  not  contained  in  the  faid  bills,  with  re-exchange,  damage, 
intereft,  and  all  expences,  before  the  ordinary  judges,  Sec] 
Exchange  is  not  contained  in  the  bill,  when  the  profit  of  it 
is  given  to  the  drawer,  in  confideration  of  his  furnifhing  the 
remitter's  occafions  with  fuch  a  fum  elfewhere,  as  in  all  bills 
drawn  in  Edinburgh  upon  London  ;  and  ordinarily  it  is  then 
contained  in  the  bill  exprefsly,  when  payable  in  a  coin  not 
current  at  the  place  of  payment ;  or  when  the  deliverer  gets 
the  exchange,  as  a  premium  for  advancing  ready  money,  to 
fupply  the  drawer's  exigencies,  and  accepting  his  bills  pay- 
able fome  time  after,  and,  perhaps,  in  another  place,  when 
and  where  the  drawer  may  more  conveniently  command  the 
money,  as  when  bills  are  drawn  at  London  upon  Edinburgh. 
The  reafon  why  exchange  not  contained  in  the  bill,  with 
re-exchange,  damage,  intereft,  and  expence,  can  only  be 
purfued  via  ordinaria,  and  not  fummarily,  is,  becaufe  they 
are  liquidated  debts,,  and  therefore  want  to  be  conftitute  by 
a  decreet,  or  fentence,  of  a  judge. 

It  is  the  natural  confequence  of  an  obligement,  to  wrong  and 
prejudge  nobody,  either  by  failing  in  the  performance,  or 
by  acting  contrary  to  it ;  and  that  damage,  of  whatever  na- 
ture, muft  be  repaired  by  him  that  occafioned  it.  By  damage 
and  intereft  is  underftood  a  real  diminifhing  a  man's  fubftance, 
or  obftructing  fome  expected  profit.  The  former  may  be 
eafily  valued,  the  latter  not.  Yet  this  lofs  ob  locrum  ceffans 
in  infinitum  non  eft  producendum,  fed  primum  tantum  peti 
poteft  *,  fi  mercator  probat  ft  debitam  pecuniam  perfolviflet 
dicta  die,  certe  lucratus  effet  decern,  audiatur ;  verum  fi  dicat 
ex  ill  is  pecuniis  merces  comparaflet,  lucratufque  diet,  non 
audiatur  f.  And  the  pofleflbr  of  a  bill  cannot  plead  upon  da-, 
mage  fuftained  in  the  difappointment  of  his  defigns,  as  the  lofs 
of  fome  profitable  opportunity  through  the  not-payment. 

*  L.  im.  C.  de  fentent.  qua;  pro  eo  quod  intereft  prof.  1.  21.  §  3. 

ff.  de  aft.  empti. 
f  Straccha  de  mercatura,  part  4.  Tit.  de  contract,  mere.  n.  4. 

Scarlet,  cap.  21.  r.  10. 

The  points  to  be  confidered  about  damage  and  intereft  are, 
I.  If  there  be  any  due,  and  wherein  it  confifts  ?  2.  What 
eftimate  ought  to  be  fet  upon  it  ?  For  clearing  the  firft,  the 
quality  and  circumftances  of  the  matter  of  fact  inferring;  da- 
mage ;  what  were  the  immmediate  and  remote  confequences, 
and  how  far  the  party  charged  therewith  dipped,  or  had  a 
hand  in  it,  muft  be  examined  into.  Thefe  are  the  lights  a 
prudent  judge  fhould  walk  by,  in  judging  matters  of  damage 
and  intereft. 

Re-exchange  is  an  ordinary  article  of  damages  for  a  protefted 
bill,  which  was  firft  claimed  by  the  Florentine  exiles.  But 
many  labour  under  a  grofs  miftake  about  the  nature  of  it,  as 
if  exchange  and  re-exchange  were  double  exchange.  When 
the  pofleflbr  of  a  bill  not  paid,  protefts,  and  takes  up  fo  much 
money  by  exchange,  at  the  place  where  it  fhould  have  been 
paid  ;  the  exchange  for  this  is  commonly  higher  than  what 
was  given  for  the  protefted  bill,  in  confideratiom  of  the  ready 
money  advanced  ;  whereas,  in  the  firft  cafe,  he  gave  in  his 
money  upon  receiving  the  bill.  What  adds  between  the  ex- 
change of  the  draught,  and  re-draught,  is  what  is  properly 
called  re-exchange. 

According  to  the  French  edict  of  commerce  1673,  there  is 
no  pretence  for  rc-exchange,  unlefs  when  it  is  made  appear, 
by  an  inftrument,  that  the  pofleflbr  of  the  protefted  bill  took 
up  money  by  exchange,  at  the  place  where  it  fhould  have  been 
paid:  but  only  for  reftitution  of  exchange,  with  annualrent, 
and  charges  of  protefting  *.  For  this  money  taken  up  by 
exchange,  to  fupply  the  want  of  that  for  which  the  bill  wasi 
protefted,  the  difappointed  party  may  either  redraw  upon  the' 
firft  drawer  |,  or  upon  either  of  the  indorfers,  if  the  bill  ws 

*  Edit,  de  commerce  1673.  tit.  6.  art.  4. 
f  Du  L'uy,  cap.  15.  n.  4.  Scarlet,  cap.  30.  r.  2.  cap.  19.  r. 
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negociated  in  feveral  places ;];,  or  upon  the  place  where  he 
was  to  be  before  he  returned  home,  or  upon  any  other  part, 
when  there  is  no  certain  trade  between  the  place  of  the  fecond 
draught  and  thofe  where  the  protefted  bill  was  drawn  and  in- 
dorfed ;  if  fo  be,  he  the  re-drawer  timeoufly  advertife  the 
parties  concern  d  §.  And  his  oath  is  fufficiently  probative, 
as  to  his  defign  with  the  bill,  though  taxable,  if  it  appear 
exorbitant,  as  other  oaths  in  litem  ||. 

J  Ibidem.     Du  Puy,  ibid.  n.  <).  Stair  Intl.  lib.  i.  tit.  n.  §.  7. 
$  Du  Puy,  ibid.  n.    5,    1    ,   6.     Scaccia,   §.  1.  qua:tt.  7.  part. 

2.  amp.  8.  n.  250. 
||  Stair,  ibid. 

But  then  the  drawer  of  the  fir  ft  bill  in  either  of  thefc  cafes  is 
no  farther  obliged  for  re-exchange,  than  at  the  coutfe  ftl  e 
time  of  protefting)  for  bills  at  fight,  from  the  defigned  place 
to  that  where  the  bill  was  drawn  *  :  which  gave 
occafion  to  tin  foreign  cuftom  of  fubjoining  to  protefts  a  cer- 
tificate from  tv/o  brokers,  concerning  the  prefent  value  of  ex- 
change between  thole  places  f. 

*  Edit,  de  commerce  1673,  tit.  1.  art.  5.  Du  Puy,  ibid.  n.  20. 
Scarlet,  cap.  20.  r.  7,   8. 

f  Du  Puy,  ibid.  26. 

In  like  manner,  the  indorfcrs  are  only  liable  in  the  courfeof 
re-exchange,  to  the  place  where  they  indorfed  the  bill  *.  The 
reaion  of  all  this  is  plain,  becaufe  there  being  nothing  treated 
on  between  the  drawer  and  remitter,  but  exchange  from 
whence  the  bill  was  drawn,  to  the  place  of  payment,  the  re- 
exchange  mult  only  be  undcrftood  from  thence,  back  again  to 
the  place  of  the  draught,  without  refpect  to  emergent  and 
kmthought-of  negociations :  nor  was  there  any  other  thing 
under  confideration,  between  the  indorfcrs  and  theperfon  to 
whom  they  indorfed  the  bill,  but  exchange  from  the  refpect  - 
ive  places  where  each  of  them  did  negociate  the  lame. 

*  l.dit.  de  commerce  1673.     Du  Puy,  ibid.     Scarlet,  ibid. 

But  it",  by  the  drawer's  order  and  exprefs  allowance,  the  bill 
was  indorfed  in  fome  particular  places,  he  will  be  accountable 

for  re-exchange  to  thofe  parts,  or  to  any  place,  wherever  it 
was  indorfed,  if  he  gave  indefinite  powers  to  negociate  *. 
However,  though,  as  before  obferved,  the  drawer,  in  fome 
cafes,  be  iubject  to  the  re-exchange,  without  a  neceffity  upon 
the  poffefibrof  re-drawing  directly  on  him  ;  fince,  if  it  were 
otherwife,  re-exchange  would  only  take  place  when  the  cre- 
ditor has  occafion  to  employ  his  money  there,  from  whence 
the  protefted  bill  came  ;  which  feldom  occurs  in  fo  fhort  a 
time.  Yet  the  accepter  of  bills,  having,  after  they  were 
protelted,  and  a  charge  given  him,  made  partial  payment  of 
the  principal  fum,  and  ottered  the  remainder  by  way  of  in- 
ftrument,  was  found  liable  only  for  that  part  of  the  principal 
that  was  unpaid,  with  the  intcreft  thereof,  'till  the  time 
the  offer  was  made,  and  not  for  re-exchange  :  in  refpect  the 
pofieflbr  had  not  re-drawn  for  his  money  upon  the  firit  drawer  f. 
But,  after  all,  this  act  of  parliament  makes  no  mention  of 
re-drawing,  as  a  requifitum  to  infer  re-exchange,  which  it 
feems  to  allow  after  a  due  proteft. 

*  Edit.de  commerce  1673.  art.  6. 

-f-  So  it  was  decided  in  the   cafe  of  William  Boick  contra 
Blackwood. 

The  drawer  will  be  obliged  for  the  fums  contained  in  the  bills, 
with  annualrent,  exchange,  re-exchange,  and  charges,  al- 
though he  received  no  value,  but  followed  theremitter's  faith 
for  it,  who  hath  not  paid  him  :  if  the  poflcflbr  paid  value  to 
his  author  *.  But,  if  a  bill  chance  to  be  unfatisfied,  through 
fome  accident,  which  the  drawer  could  not  forcfec,  nor  pre- 
vent ;  this  will  be  to  him  a  ground  of  indemnity  for  damages  : 
in  like  manner  the  protefting  for  not-pay  merit  of  an  accepted 
bill,  at  the  accepter's  mortuary  houfe,  where  he  died,  was 
futtained  to  afford  action  to  the  creditor  in  the  bill,  for  the 
fingle  value,  againft  both  the  drawer,  and  the  fuccefi'ors  of 
him  on  whom  it  was  drawn  :  but  not  for  exchange  or  re-ex- 
change  given  againft  the  drawer  ;  becaufe  it  was  not  thought 
any  fault,  or  voluntary  failure,  but  an  accident  of  death  in- 
tervening, that  the  bill  came  to  be  protefted  f . 

*■  Scarlet,  cap. "42.  r.  2,  4. 

f  July  8,   1664,  Kennedy  contra  Hutchefon. 

The  protefting  for  not-payment  of  a  bill,  by  the  poffeffor's 
•  nearcft  of  kin,  or  executor  nominate  (as  hath  been  done) 
with  a  defign  to  falve  and  keep  intire  the  recourfe  againft  the 
drawer,  is  a  moft  unwarrantable  action  ;  for,  befides  that  it 
cannot  infer  exchange,  re-exchange,  and  damages  ;  feeing 
the  debtor  ought  never  to  be  confidered  as  in  mora,  'till  once 
an  active  title  is  made  to  the  bill :  Molloy  *  affirms,  that  a 
proteft  for  not-payment  ought  not  to  pafs  in  fuch  a  cafe,  no 
perfon  having  right  to  make  it ;  and,  if  any  notary  fhould 
proteft,  an  action  might  lie  againft  him,  at  the  initance  of 
the  party  receiving  prejudice  thereby. 

*  L.  2.  cap.  10.  n.  34. 

Or  in  cafe  of  fufpenfion  to  eike  the  fame  to  the.eharge,  at 
the  difcuffing  of  the  faid  fufpenfion,  to  the  effect  that  the 
fame  may  be  liquidate,  and  decreet  given  therefore.] 


Sufpenfion  *  is  a  flopping  of  execution  either  for  a  time  or 
I  ;  ever,  upon  reafons  inftantly  verified  by  writ,  or  0.1th  of 
party,  unlets  they  confift  in  facto,  and  are  probable  by  wit- 
nefles,  or  be  founded  upon  another  man's  writ,  as  when  furc- 
ties  fufpend  upon  difcharges  granted  to  the  principal  debtor. 

*  Which  is  fomething  in  the  nature  of  an  injunction  in  the 
law  of  England. 

By  an  act  of  parliament  dated  17  July,  1695,  no  fufpenfion 
can  pat;  of  any  ch  rge  of  fums  lent  by,  or  to,  the  bank,  but 
upon  difcharge,  or  confignation,  of  the  fums  charged  for. 
When  reafons  are  infifted  on  befides  thofe  in  the  bill,  they  are 
called,  in  Scotland,  eiked,  or  added  reafons.  Thiseikingof 
reafons  is  allowed,  becaufe  that  fufpenders  are  obliged  inftanter 
to  verify.  Though  fummary  exeeuiion  bj  not  competent  for 
exchange  not  contained  in  the  bill,  re-exchange,  damage,  &c. 
not  being  liquid  or  afcertaine  I  d  bts  ;  yet,  in  the  cafe 
of  fufpenfion,  they  may  be  wanantably  added  to  thecharge: 
feeing  they  can  then  ntly  liquidated  and  conftitut- 

cd  in  the  dec  letters  orderly  proceeded.   And  * 

fruftra  fit  per  plura,  &c.  But,  the  pofllflbr  of  a  bill  not  hav- 
ing re-dra.vn  upon  the  drawer,  an  additional  charge  of  re- 
exchange,  damage,  and  intcreft,  was  not  fuftaincd  againft 
the  accepter  f-  When- diligence  upon  bills  of  exchange  is 
fufpended,  all  preceding  expences  may  be  eiked  to  the  char  . 
And  if,  at  dilcufling  of  the  fufpenfion,  the  fame  be  found 
calumnious,  the  lords  will  alfo  decree  the  additional  charges 
of  plea,  according  to  a  particular  account  thereof  given  upon 
oath  by  the  charger  J  ;  but  not  where  there  is  a  probabilis 
caufa  litigandi:  fo  expences  arercfufed  in  a  fufpenfion,  raifed 
by  the  accepter  of  a  bill,  on  a  ground  of  compenfation  for 
the  indorfer's  debts  ;  although  the  compenfation  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  latter  founded  orderly  proceeded  ||. 

•  Which  fenter.ee  is  given,  if  the  fufpenfion  appear  to  the 
lords  at  advifing  to  b   groundlefs. 

t  In  the  cafe  of  Boidc  contra  Blackwood. 

t   W.  par.  1.  fed.  6.  c.  22. 

||  3  1  January,   1669,  Stewart  againft  Campbell. 

I  fhr.ll  here  briefly  touch  upon  the  common  reafons  and  ex- 
ceptions againft  bills,  whereof  fome  are  only  competent  to  be 
proponed  111  a  luit  of  review,  fuch  as  the  exceptions  of  fraud, 
or  iorce  *,  and  the  exceptions  of  bankrupt  f  :  though  it  was 
found  that  a  declarator  of  bankrupt  againft  the  drawer  of  a 
bill,  at  the  inftance  of  his  creditor,  an  arrcfter  upon  the  act 
1696,  might  be  received  incidenter  in  a  multiple  poinding  £, 
between  him  and  the  poffefibr  of  the  bill  ||.  Other  reafons 
t'.iere  be  againft  bills,  which  are  proper  by  way  of  fufpenfion 
and  exception. 

•  Stair  Inft.  lib.  4.  tit.  40.  §.  38. 

■J-  24  Feb.  1700,  William  Wightman  againft  Cuthbertfon. 

J  An  aftion  letting  forth  that  the  plaintiff  is  fubjedt  to  manifold 
diitrefs,  at  the  initance  of  different  perfons  claiming  right 
to  the  fame  debt,  and  praying  that  the  judge  may  find 
him  liable  only  in  once  and  iingle  payment. 

||  2  Feb.  1700,  Norman  Durward  againft  William  Struthers. 

The  ftrongeft  reafon  of  fufpenfion  is  payment,  or  it's  equiva- 
lent compenfation,  which  is  debiti  et  crediti  contributio  *,  a 
mutual  payment,  although  an  omiffion  in  the  pofieflbr  of  a 
bill  to  procure  the  fame  accepted,  and  paid  in  due  manner, 
or  to  proteft  for  not-acceptance,  or  not-payment,  will  cut  off 
his  relief  againft  the  drawer;  if  the  time  of  the  mora,  the 
perfon  drawn  upon  did  break  with  the  drawer's  effects  ;  yet 
payment  of  a  bill  is  not  to  be  prefumed  f. 

*  L.  1.  ff.de  compenf.  a  reckoning  between  creditor  and 
debtor  of  what  is  due  to  each  other  ;  or  when  fomething 
therefore  ceafes  to  be  due,  becaufe  the  creditor  owes  to  the 
debtor  a  thing  of  the  fame  kind  and  value. 

f  Arg.  I.  ult.  C.  de  folution. 

Neithe  r  was  action  fuftained  upon  fuch  a  prefumption,  to  the 
creditors  o/one  who  had  accepted  bills,  for  repetition  againft 
the  drawer  ;'  although  he  had  framed  and  remitted  an  account 
to  the  accepter,  wherein  he-gave  him  credit  for  thefe  bills, 
and  made  himfelf  debtor  :  no  inftructibn  that  they  were  paid 
by  the  accepter  being  produced  ;  and  it  behig  ordinary  among 
merchants  to  credit  one's  account  for  bills  drawn  on  him,  up- 
on fuppofition  that  they  will  be  paid  *.  Therefore,  in  a  new 
fuit,  at  the  accepter's  own  inftance,  for  payment  of  the  afore- 
faid  fitted  account,the  drawer  was  allowed  deduction  of  the  fore- 
faid  bills,  giving  credit  for  the  fame,  in  regard  they  were  re- 
turned on  him  protefted  f.  Again,  a  bill  with  a  receipt  of 
the  contents  thereof,  written  and  fubferibed  by  the  creditor 
therein,  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death,  was  not  held 
fufheient  to  exoner  the  debtor,  in  refpect  that  law  prefumed, 
that  the  receipt  was  written  fpe  numerandze  pecuniae,  and  that 
payment  was  never  made,  feeing  the  bill  with  the  receipt  was 
undelivered  %.  Payment  to  the  creditor  of  a  bill  afterwards 
indorfed  to  another,  was  not  found  relevant  ||  for  the  debtor's 

*  March  1686,  Watfon  againft  John  Drummond  of  Newtoun. 

f  Jackion  contra  eundem. 

%  16  July,    1709,  Cochran  contra  Pringle. 

U  i.  e.  was  agreed  not  to  be  a  good  plea. 

liberation, 
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liberation,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  the  indorfement :  be- 
caufe  he  declined  to  give  his  oath  of  calumny,  that  he  had 
ground  to  fay,  the  prefent  pofleflbr  knew  of  the  payment 
ftiade  to  the  indorfer,  when  the  bill  was  indorfed  to  him  §. 

§  February  5,  1702,  Van  Muin  and  Allan  againft  Wood. 
Neither  will  a  receipt  of  the  money  from  the  creditor,  not 
beinp-  upon  the  bill,  but  in  a  paper  apart,  defend  the  payer 
ao-ainft  a  new  pofleflbr.  But  partial  payments  marked  upon 
the  foot  of  an  accepted  bill  of  exchange,  and  a  ballance  ftated, 
as  due  in  figures,  offered  to  be  proved  to  be  thedeceafed  cre- 
ditor's hancf-v/riting,  was  fuftainedina  procefs  at  themftance 
of  his  heirs,  to  afioilzie  the  accepter,  except  as  to  the  faid 
ballance  ;  in  refpect,  he  offered  to  prove  by  vvitneffes,  that 
payments  were  truly  made  conform  to  the  faid  account,  and 
the  bill  way  ftill  in  the  cuftody  cf  the  purfuer  *. 

*  9  Feb.  17-9.     Watfon  of  Muirhoufe  contra  Smith. 

To  avoid  the  troublefome  circle  of  making  mutual  payments, 
by  fuch  as  are  debtor  and  creditor  to  one  another,  compen- 
fation  is  found  nccefiary:  it  being  more  one's  intereft  to  retain 
in  his  own  hands,  than  to  pay  and  feek  back  again.  Com- 
penfation  is  ordinarily  relevant,  or  a  good  plea,  with  us, 
againft  an  affignee  upon  a  liquid  debt  due  by  his  cedent,  before 
intimation  of  the  aflignation  *,  conform  to  that  principle  in 
law,  none  can  be  in  a  better  condition  than  the  author,  from 
whom  his  right  flows  f.  Yet  in  bills  of  exchange,  our  law 
fuftains  not  compenfation  againft  the  pofleffor  of  a  bill,  upon 
a  debt  of  the  indorfer's  prior  to  the  indorfement,  not  even  in 
inland  bills  %.  So  compenfation  againft  an  inland  bill  accept- 
ed by  two  co-partners,  upon  a  liquid  debt  due  by  the  indorfer 
to  one  of  the  joint-accepters,  prior  to  the  indorfement,  pro- 
poned by  the  other  accepter  and  co-partner,  was  repelled  ; 
although  the  ground  of  compenfation,  founded  on,  did  con- 
fift  with  the  pofi'effor's  knowledge,  and  was  received  by  him 
upon  the  indorfer's  order.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  indor- 
fations  ufe  neither  to  bear  dates,  nor  need  intimations  like 
other  affignations;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  carry 
right  to  the  fums  in  the  bill  fineonere,  as  if  fo  much  money 
had  been  delivered  in  a  bag  to  the  indorfee. 

*  March  16,   1639.    Forfyth  contra  Coupland,  January  22, 
1663.     Wallace  contra  Edgar. 

t  L.  175.  §.  1.  ff.  de  Reg.  Jur. 

j  31  Jan.  1699.     John  Stewart  againft  Alexander  Campbel^ 

When  we  fay,  that  compenfation  is  not  to  be  obtruded  to 
the  pofleffor,  upon  the  indorfer's  debt;  it  is  to  be  underftood 
with  this  common  exception,  unlefs  the  debtor  prove  by  the 
creditor's  oath,  that  the  bill,  purfued  for,  is  for  the  indorfer's 
behoof.  And  fo  it  was  found  relevant  for  the  accepter  of 
a  bill  of  exchange,  to  prove  by  the  poffefib.r's  oath,  that  the 
indorfement,  in  their  favour,  was  but  a  truft  :  and,  by  the 
oath  of  the  indorfer,  that  he  was  fatisfied  for  the  fum  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  by  the  drawer.  But  he  the  indorfer  being 
in  France,  and  we  in  ftatu  belli  with  that  kingdom  ;  the  lords 
refufed  to  grant  commiffion  for  taking  his  oath  there,  but  only 
to  be  executed  within  the  dominions  of  any  of  our  fovereign's 
allies  *.  Yet  they  flopped  circumduction  of  the  term  for  not 
reportingofthecommiffionduringthe  war;  without  prejudice 
to  the  accepter  to  take  the  benefit  thereof,  if  in  the  mean  time 
the  indorfer  happened  to  die  f. — Again,  the  indorfer  of  a  bill, 
purfued  by  action  of  recourfe,  was  allowed  to  prove  pay- 
ment by  oath  of  the  poffefibr's  cedent,  although  the  plain- 
tiff was  an  affignee  for  an  onerous  caufe.  Becaufe  he  knew 
that  the  fum  contained  in  the  bill  was  rendered  litigious  by 
procefs  betwixt  the  cedent  and  the  defender,  before  the  affig- 
nation %.  'Tis  true,  the  accepter  proving  by  the  oath  of 
the  creditor  in  the  bill,  that  the  fame  is  for  the  drawer  or  indor- 
fer's behoof,  may  compenfe  upon  debts  due  to  him  by  that 
perfon  :  but  yet  a  creditor  of  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  having 
arrefted  in  the  accepter's  hands,  and  proved  by  the  poffeffbr's 
oath,  that  the  bill  was  only  payable  to  him  for  the  drawer's 
behoof,  was  found  to  have  good  right  to  the  fum  in  the  bill, 
without  being  obliged  to  ftand  to  that  oath,  when  made  ufe 
of  by  the  accepter,  for  proving  that  the  drawer  and  accepter 
were  upon  the  matter  one  perfon;  and,  confequently,  that  all 
his  pleas  were  entire  to  him  againft  the  arrefter,  as  againft 
the  drawer  ||. 

*  Nov.  18,   1701.    Daniel  Arthur  and  Patrick  Couts  againft 
Patrick  Cockburn. 

•f  June  25,   1703,  intereofJem. 

1  29  January  1708.     Fulton  contra  Johnfton. 

||  In  the  cafe  of  Robert  Cowan  againit  Robert  Douglas. 

When  compenfation  isfounded  upon  a  debtducby  thecreditor 
in  the  bill,  it  muft  be  fuch  whereof  the  term  of  payment  is 
come*.  And,  if  payable  in  another  place,  he  is  tobecon- 
fidered  for  the  lofs  he  has,  by  not  being  permitted  to  difchargc 
at  the  place  of  payment ;  and  muft  have  allowance,  in  the 
compenfation,  of  fo  much  as  is  ufually  given  for  remitting 
money  to  that  port  f. 

*  L.  7.  Pr.  ff.de  Comp. 

f  L.  15.  codem  les  loix  civiles,  &c.     Tom.  II.  lib.  4.  tit.  2. 
feft.  2.  art.  8. 

As  no  debt  of  the  indorfer  of  a  bill  can  be  a  ground  of  com- 
penfation againft  the  pofleflbr ;  fo,  for  the  fame  reafon,  nei- 


ther do  the  indorfers  feparate  receipts  of  partial  payment 
militate  againft  him  the  pofleflbr*.  Upon  the  fame  topic, 
declarations  apart  were  thought  not  fufficient  to  ftop  the  cur- 
rency of  bills  f.  But  indorfement  of  bills,  not  for  value 
given  at  the  time,  but  in  fecurity  of  bygone  debt,  lefs  than 
the  fum  in  the  bill,  and  what  expences  fhould  happen  to  be 
difburfed  in  recovering  payment,  was  excluded  by  an  anterior 
feparate  general  difcharge  granted  to  the  accepter  J, 

*  December  12,   171 1.     Erfkine  contra  Thompfon. 
f    January  18,    1700.     Whitman  centra  Johnfton. 

X  Jan.  15,   1708.     Crawfurd  contra  Piper. 

Very  commonly  bills  are  fufpended  upon  a  reafon  of  mul- 
tiple poinding*,  as  when  the  debtor  is,  or  maybe,  fued  by 
different  pretenders ;  to  the  end  they  may  difpute  their  pre- 
ference, that  he  may  be  liable,  in  once  and  fingle  payment, 
to  the  party  who  fhall  be  found  to  have  beft  right.  And  he, 
the  fufpender,  gets  ordinarily  allowance  for  his  expences  ;  but 
not  till  the  conclufion  of  the  caufe,  and  the  preference  be  dif- 
cufled  f.  But  yet  there  is  not  fo  much  ground  for  competition 
in  the  matter  of  bills,  as  upon  other  rights ;  which,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  Scotland,  are  more  varioufly  affectable  by 
diligence. 

*  i.  e.  manifold  diftrefs. 

f  December  12,   1702,  George  Wood  againft  the  creditors  of 
Wightman. 

The  competition  in  bills  runs  ordinarily,  either  between 
affignees  by  indorfation,  or  betwixt  arrefters,  or  betwixt 
affignees  and  arrefters.  In  a  competition  of  different  perfons, 
to  whom  the  firft  and  fecond  bill  are  endorfed ;  he  will  be 
preferred  that  procured  the  firft  acceptance,  whether  upon 
the  firft  or  fecond  bill,  although  laft  indorfed  *  ;  as  being 
mafter  of  the  firft  complete  right.  In  a  debate  betwixt  two 
arrefters,  an  arreftment,  by  virtue  of  letters  of  horning  upon 
a'protefted  bill,  was  preferred  to  intervening  arreftments  upon 
depending  actions  f . 

*  Scarlet,  cap.  42.  r.  36. 

■f  1&97>  John  Inglis  and  James  Foulis,  againft  Mackie 

of  Palgown. 

In  ordinary  competitions  betwixt  affignees  and  arrefters,  the 
preference  is  ruled  by  the  priority  of  the  intimation  or  ar- 
reftment, though  it  be  but  the  difference  of  three  hours  *  ; 
but  indorfations  of  bills  of  exchange  are  tranfmitted,  with- 
out notice  to  the  debtor,  and  feldom  dated  :  therefore  an  in- 
dorfement was  preferred  to  a  pofterior  arreftment  laid  on  for 
the  indorfer's  debt,  before  intimation  of  the  poffeffbr's  ri»ht 
to  the  accepter  f.  For  commerce-fake,  the  poffeffbr  of  a 
bill  indorfed  for  value  received,  fhould  be  preferred  to  prior 
arreftments,  at  the  inftance  of  the  indorfer's  creditors.  Bills 
not  being  arreftable,  more  than  they  are  compenfable,  for 
the  indorfer's  debt ;  therefore  the  poffeffbr  of  a  bill  to  whom 
it  was  indorfed  for  value,  was  preferred  to  the  indorfer's  cre- 
ditor, who  had  arrefted  the  money  in  the  accepter's  hand  be- 
fore indorfation  ;  it  not  being  alledged,  that  the  indorfee 
knew  of  the  arreftment,  when  the  bill  was  indorfed  to  him  X- 
It  may  feem  proper  here,  once  for  all,  to  obferve,  that  al- 
though bills  of  exchange  are,  regulariter,  neither  compen- 
fable nor  arreftable  for  any  indorfer's  debt,  and  his  feparate 
receipts  of  payment,  not  extant  upon  the  bills,  cannot  mili- 
tate againft  the  prefent  poffeffors  for  value;  yet  bills,  as  well 
as  other  obligations,  are  affectable  by  compenfation,  or  ar- 
reftment, for  the  prefent  poffeffbr's  debt,  or  by  his  feparate 
receipts,  and  liable  to  any  other  legal  exception,  founJed 
upon  his  own  deed  :  which  doth  not  in  the  leaft  infringe  up- 
on the  faith  and  free  fecurity  of  commerce,  but  only  obligeth 
dealers  in  exchange  to  act  juftly  towards  thofe  they  have  to 
do  with. 

*  Stair  Inftit.  lib.  4.  tit.  35.  §.  7. 

f  July  12,   1698,  John  Ewin  Geils  and  Robert  Innes. 
J  December  5,   17 12,  Hume  contra  Smith. 

'Tis  true,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  hisobfervations  *,  doth 
fuggeft,  as  a  reafon  for  denying  compenfation  upon  the  pof- 
feffbr's own  debt,  that  bills,  being  in  effect  bags  of  money  in 
the  conftruction  of  law,  are  a  kind  of  depofitum,  againft 
which  compenfation  doth  not  lie.  But  this  is  of  no  weight, 
feeing  bills  are  not  compared  to  money-bags  in  the  hands- of 
the  defigned  accepter,  or  debtor  liable  in  payment,  who  only 
could  be  underftood  the  depofitary;  butrefemble  ready  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  pofleflbr,  in  fo  far  as  bills  do,  alike  freely 
as  money,  pafs  from  one  poffeffbr  to  another,  without  any 
latent  embargo  upon  them,  arifing  from  the  debts  or  deeds  of 
his  author,  as  if  they  had  been  originally  payable  to  himfelf. 
Nay,  a  bill,  payable  to  a  fociety,  may,  while  it  ftands  in  their 
perfons,  be  arrefted  or  compenfed  for  the  private  debt  of  any 
member  of  the  fociety,  in  fo  far  as  extends  to  his  proportion 
and  intereft  in  the  ftock  of  the  fociety,  which  is  a  tacit  with- 
drawing thereof.  So  a  particular  ftiare  of  principal  and  in- 
tereft of  the  capital  ftock  of  the  African  company  in  Scotland, 
was  found  arreftable,  at  the  inftance  of  the  proprietor's  cre- 
ditor, in  order  to  obliae  the  directors  of  the  company  to  tranf- 
fer  the  fame  in  the  ordinary  way  in  favour  of  the  arrefter  f. 

*  On  theaa  20  Pari.  Ch.  II. 

•f   March  18,   1707,  Alifon  contra  Directors  of  the  African 
company. 

It 
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v  frequently  fall  out,  that  a  perfon,   b 
of  bills  drawn  by  his  creditor,  preferred  to  him 
I  •,   while  in  the  mean  time  there  is  an  arreftment,    un- 
n  to  the  accepter,  laid  0:1  at  his  houfe  by  th=  drawer's 
>r.     In  fuch  cafe,  the  accepter  of  the  bill  fhould  be 
both  to  the  arrefter  in  the  forth-coming  *,  1. 
nt  b  •  ufed  before  acceptance  of  the  bill,  and  tu  the  pi 

bill,  provided  he  have  it  for  an  onerous  caufe.  The 
1  1  msare,  1.  There  is  no  doubt  but  an  arreftment  is  inch  a 
I.  al  embargo  upon  the  effects  arrcfted,  as  they  cannot  be 
rted  to  any  other  ufe  than  thearrcfter's  payment.  Nor 
ih  >  lid  the  accepter's  ignorance  prejudice  another's  preferable 
diligence,  idly,  The  poffeffor  of  the  bill  maj  juftly  pretend, 
tha"  the  accepter  muft  implement  his  acceptar.ee,  againft 
which  he  can  never  be  heard  to  atledge,  that  it  wai  upon 
fuppofition  of  his  having  fuch  effects  to  anfwer,  which,  v»  ith- 
out  his  knowledge,  arc  carried  away  by  an  arrefter's  diligence. 
For  he  might  h  tve  accepted  the  bdl  without  effects  5  neither 
was  the  poffeffor  bound  to  know  whether  he  had  effects  or 
not.      And  the   poTell'or  being    hindered,   through  the  bill's 

iccept  :d,   from  immediate  recourfe  againft  the  dl 
who  may  break  in  the  interval  ;    therefore   the  accepter,   in 
the  aforefaid  cafe,  feems  only  to  have  the  drawer  to  leek  to 
for  his  relief. 

*  i.  e.  in  the  fuit  for  making  the  fubjecl  arrcfted  effectual. 

A  creditor  of  the  drawer  of  a  bill  as  per  advice,  having  arreft- 
ed  in  the  hands  of  the poffeffor and  accepter,  and  the  pofleffor 
baring  deponed  in  the  forth-coming,  that  the  bill  was  only 
payable  to  him  for  the  drawer's  account ;  the  accepter,  who 
had  none  of  the  drawer's  effects,  was  decerned  to  make  the 
fum  in  the  bill  forth-coming  *;  although  the  drawer,  or  his 
truftce,  the  pofleffor,  could  never  have  compelled  the  accep- 
ter to  pay,   without  inftructing  aliunde  fome ground  of  debt : 
and,   though  the  arrefter  made  ufe  of  the  poffeffor's  oath  a- 
gainfl  the  accepter,  he,  the  accepter,  was  not   allowed   the 
benefit  of  the  fame  oath,  to  prove,  that  the  bill  was  payable 
for  the  drawer's  behoof,   and  that  there  was  no  advice  in  the 
Advice  for  the  creditor  in  a  bill  to  him  it  was  payable 
to  under  truft,  or  lering  the  application  of  a  part  of  the  mo- 
ney  towards  the  fatisfaction  of  a  debt  due  to  a  third  perfon, 
not  being  intimated  to  him  ;  the  property  of  that  money, 
notwithftanding  the  advice,  remains  with  him  who  fent  it, 
arreftable  by  his  creditors^.     Nor  was   the  protefting  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  found  fufHcient  to  intitlo  the  poUcffor  to  ef- 
fects remitted  afterwards  by  the  drawer,  to  the  perfon  drawn 
upon,  and  arretted  by  the  drawer's  creditors:  although  the 
receiver  of  the  money  had  advice  from  the  drawer,    to  make 
payment  to  him.     And  it  was  found,  that  the  property  of  the 
money  was  not  tranfmitted  from  the  drawer  by  the  letter  of 
advice,  but   remained   his,  and   aftectable  by  his   creditors, 
the    arrefters,  who  were    therefore    preferred    §.     But  one 
would  think,  that,   had  there  been  effects  of  the  drawer's  in 
the  hands  of  him  on  whom  he  drew,  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
teft  for  not-acceptance ;  no  polterior  arreftment  could   have 
excluded  the  poffeffor  of  the  bill  his  right  to  thefc  effects  :  for 
then  he  could  have  purfued  the  perfon  drawn  upon  for  pay- 
ment, notwithftanding  he  did  not  accept.     A  perfon  having 
got  a  precept,  by  way  of  miffive   letter,  upon   his  debtor's 
debtor,  containing  an  ailignation  to   his  bond  ;  and  having 
both  protefted  the  precept  for  not-acceptance,  and  intimated 
the  fame  as  an  affignation  ;  was  preferred  to  a  pofterior  ar- 
refter,   although   the   proteft    wanted  witneffes    fubferibing 
thereto,  the  intimation  having  witneffes  ;  although  there  had 
been  a  former  intimation  produced  by  him  without  witneffes, 
and  that  it  was  allcdged  by  the  arrefter,  that  lite  pendente 
nihil  eft  novandum  ||.     For  no  man,  by  producing  a  null 
title,  can  be  excluded  from  founding  afterwards  upon   one 
more  valid  and  formal. 

*  Cowman  againft  Douglas. 

I  January  16,    1706,  Lord  Rofs  contra  Gray  of  Ne.vtoun. 
§    1697,  Inglis  and  Fowlis  againft  Mackie  of  Pnlp;own. 
||  July  23,   1703,  William  Blackwood  gainft  Charles  Miln 
and  Sir  Robert  Anftruther. 

Becaufe,  in  competitions  betwixt  arrefters  and  affignees,  the 
queftion  is  frequently  tabled,  whether  bills  of  exchange  be 
comprehended  in  the  act  of  parliament  1696,  about  bank- 
rupts ?  Whereby  all  voluntary  deeds  by  one  under  horning, 
found  by  decreet  of  the  lords  to  be'infolvent,  and  alfo  to  be 
either  imprifoned,  or  retired  to  the  abbey,  and  other  privi- 
leged place,  or  fled  or  abfeonded,  or  to  defend  his  perfon  by 
f  >rce,  made  at,  or  after,  or  in  the  fpace  of  fixty  days  before 
his  becoming  fo,  in  favour  of  any  of  his  creditors,  either  in 
fatisfaction,  or  for  fecurity,  are  declared  null.  Which  point 
is  neceffary  to  be  cleared.  It  may  be  alledged,  that  bills  of 
exchange  are  not  excepted  in  the  act,  which  is  general  a- 
gainft  all  voluntary  deeds,  made  by  a  bankrupt  in  favour  of 
any  of  his  creditors,  to  the  prejudice  of  others  ;  fo  that  even 
voluntary  payment,  by  fuch  a  partial  preference,  would  be 
ineffectual,  and  liable  to  be  litigated  ;  and,  by  parity  of  rea- 
fon,  bills  of  exchange.  2dly,  If  an  exception  were  allowed, 
as  to  bills,  then  bankrupts  would  make  all  their  conveyances 
by  bills,  and  fo  elude  the  act  of  parliament.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  pleaded,  that  bills  cannot  be  brought 
Vol.  I. 


undei  that  adtj  and  are  none  of  thofe  deedjs  which  a  bank- 
rupt may  not  do  within  fixty  days  of  hjs  breakings  1.  Al- 
though bills  are  not  exprefslv  theiein  excepted,  jtis  not  to  be 
imagined,  that  ever  the  parliament  designed  they  fhould  be 
comprehended  :  fines  they  pafs  from  hand  to  hand  in  pay- 
ments, as  bags  of  money:  and  are  neither  arreftable  nor 
comprehenfibic.  2. There  is  a  wide  difference  betwixt  an  alie- 
nation to  a  fum,  and  a  bill  :  for  he  that  takes  an  affignation, 
knows  that  the  perfon  whofe  debt  is  afligned,  is  debtor  to  the 
cedent;  but  the  receiver  of  a  bill  is  not  bound  to  enquire, 
whether  the  perfon  en  whom,  the  fame  is  drawn,  be  debtor 
to  the  drawer,  or  not,  it  being  fufficient  for  him  to  o.oeure 
acceptance.  For  what  is  more  ordinary,  than  the  acceptance 
of  bills  of  honour  of  the  drawer  or  indorfer,  to  whom  the  ac- 
cepter owes  nothing:  ^dly,  It  were  in  vain  to  pretend,  that 
the  accepting  of  bills  from  the  ftatute  would  make  it  clufory  : 
for  all  fraudulent  conveyances  by  bills  or  othcrwilc,  are  flail 
reducible  ;  and  bills  drawn  by  country  gentlemen,  or  others 
who  are  not  in  ufe  to  trade,  would  be  more  liaj  le  to  the  fuf- 
pieion  of  a  fraudulent  defign,  than  fuch  as  are  drawn  by  mer- 
chants in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  their  trade.  And,  to  bring 
the  drawing  or  indorfingof  bills  within  the  compel',  of  the  act 
of  parliament,  were  to  deftroy  the  fecurity  of  men  hants,  in- 
terrupt commerce,  and  occafion  great  confufion.  For  a 
bankrupt  may  give  a  bill  to  his  creditor,  for  payee;;;:  of  an 
anterior  debt,  which  comes  to  be  accepted,  and  thereafter  m- 
dorfed,  perhaps,  to  two  or  three  more  for  value  received  ; 
would  it  not  be  a  hardfhip  to  annul  this  bill,  becaufe  the 
drawer  within  fixty  days  of  the  date  proves  iniol  cut  ?  This 
point  is  now  cleared  by  feveral  decifions.  A  precept  or  in- 
land bill  granted  to  a  creditor,  in  fatisfaction  or  fecurity  of 
his  debt  by  the  common  debtor,  when  he  was  under  diligence 
of  horning  and  caption,  and  infolvent  and  ret  ,   or 

abfeonded  in  the  terms  of  the  act  of  parliament,  was  found 
reducible  at  another  creditor's  inftance  *.  The  act  of  par- 
liament, 1696,  was  found  to  take  place  upon  a  bankrupt's 
indorfement  of  an  accepted  bill  of  exchange,  ftill  in  the  per- 
fon of  the  indorfee,  litigated  by  the  accepter,  who  was  the 
indorfer's  creditor,  if  he  the  accepter  proved,  that  the  bill 
was  indorfed  for  fatisfaction  or  fecurity  of  a  prior  debt,  and 
not  for  prefent  value  received  §:  for  it  had  been  unreafonable 
to  oblige  the  creditor  in  the  bill  to  prove,  that  he  gave  pre- 
fent value  for  it;  feeing  the  paying  value  for  bills  (which 
may  be  either  in  goods,  money,  or  bank-notes,  or  another 
bill  given  to  the  drawer  or  indorfer,  upon  fome  other  place, 
where  he  has  occafion  for  money)  is  a  transaction  that  cannot 
beeafily  proved,  the  prcfence  of  witneffes  not  b  tired 

to  the  fubferibing  of  bills.  But  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  or 
indorfed  by  a  bankrupt,  payable  to  a  conjunct  perfon,  his 
own  brother-in-law,  was  found  to  fall  under  the  aforefaid  act 
of  parliament,  uitlefs  it  were  made  appear,  that  value  was 
given  for  it  at  the  time  of  the  drawing  or  indorfing  ||  :  where 
deceitful  collulion,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  creditor,  being 
prefumed  in  law,  betwixt  perfens  fo  near  allied  by  blood,  it 
was  no  hardfhip  to  burden  the  receiver  of  the  bill,  with 
proving  immediate  delivery  of  the  value.  Thereafonof  that 
quality  in  the  decifion,  unlefs  value  was  immediately  given 
for  the  bills,  is,  becaufe  a  bill  drawn  by  a  bankrupt,  within 
the  forefaid  fpace  of  fixty  days,  for  value  delivered  at  the 
time,  is  good,  and  ought  not  to  be  difputed  :  feeing,  over 
and  above  that,  it  is  not  a  preferring  one  creditor  to  another, 
which  the  act  only  provides  againft  ;  whatever  privileges 
merchants  may  have,  as  to  their  bargains  ex  inccntinenti, 
in  the  courfe  of  their  trade,  that  it  may  not  be  retarded  ;  yet, 
when  they  come  to  take  fecurity  for  bygone  debts,  that  muft 
be  done  according  to  the  common  law. 

•  February  15,   1698,  Charles  Gray  againft  Andrew  Melvil 
and  Harry  Baird. 

§  January  16,   17 13,  Campbell  of  Glandervel  contra  Graham 

of  Gorthre. 
||  February  2,   1700,  Durward  contra  Struthers  and  Wiifon. 

In  the  foregoing  cafes,  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  or  indorfed 
by  bankrupts,  were  allowed  to  be  queftioned  upon  the  act  of 
parliament  of  1696,  only  in  the  perfon  of  the  firft  poffeffor 
or  indorfee  :  for,  had  they  been  de  novo  for  value  to  third  par- 
ties, it  is  to  be  doubted,  whether  it  would  be  confiftent  with 
the  freedom  and  fafety  ofjeommerce,  to  reduce  upon  that 
head  in  their  perfons,  who  .are  not  bound  to  know  the  con- 
dition of  the  firftdrawer  or  indorfer.  But  yet  an  affignee  to 
whom  precepts  bearing  for  value  received,  were  granted  by 
a  rebel  at  the  horn  upon  his  debtors,  as  a  corroborative  fecu- 
rity for  bills  of  exchange  due  before  the  denunciation,  was 
preferred  to  the  donatarv  of  efcheat :  although  the  precepts 
wanted  the  folemnity  of  witneffes,  and  the  writer's  name  and 
deffgnation  *  ;  in  refpect  that  the  affignee,  in  concurrence 
with  the  reft  of  the  rebel's  creditors,  fubferibed  his  confent 
to  the  paffing  the  donatary's  gift,  with  this  exprefs  quality, 
that  it  fhould  not  prejudge  his  right :  though  it  was  alledged 
for  the  donatary,  that  the  aflignee's  fubferibing  a  qualified 
confent  to  the  procuring  of  the  gift  implies  only,  that  his 
right  fhould  not  be  diminifhed  by  his  fubfeription,  without 
giving  him  any  farther  right  than  he  had  before. 

*  December  23,   1698,  Dean  of  Guild  Blair  contra  George 
Watfon, 

n     Y  It 
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It  is  a  ftated  controverfy  among  lawyers,  if  the  exception  of 
not  numerate  money  (to  which  all  written  obligations  for 
money  received,  lay  open  by  the  civil  law  for  two  years, 
during  which  time,  the  creditor,  purfuing,  behoved  to  prove 
delivery  of  the  money,  otherwife  than  by  the  debtor's  hand- 
writing) be  competent  againft  bills  of  exchange?  But  all  they 
fay,  pro  or  con,  is  of  fmall  ufe  to  the  Scots,  who  allow  no  fuch 
exception  ;  and  fuftain  writs  after  delivery,  as  valid  and  pro- 
bative from  the  date, 'till  they  be  irnproven  :  admitting  always 
contrary  probation  by  writ,  or  oath  of  party  ;  although  the 
chyrographium  bear  a  claufe  exprefsly  renouncing  the  excep- 
tion of  not  numerate  money.  Which  take  place  in  bills,  as 
well  as  in  other  written  obligations ;  fo  the  exceptions  be 
made  to  the  poffeffor  of  a  bill  protefted  for  not-acceptance  by 
his  immediate  author,  whether  he  be  drawer  or  indorfer,  up- 
on the  account  of  no  value  received  from  the  poffeffor  himfelf. 
But  it  would  not  be  relevant  for  the  drawee,  or  a  prior  in- 
dorfer, to  object  againft  the  pofFeffion  of  a  bill,  for  an  oner- 
ous caufe,  that  no  value  was  paid  for  the  fame,  by  his  au- 
thor, the  lair,  indorfer  ;  or  for  the  accepter,  to  found  upon 
no  value  received  by  the  drawer. 

Caufa  data,  non  fecuta,  is  an  ordinary  exception  againft 
bonds  ;  and  in  mutual  contracts,  both  parties  muft  perform. 
But  a  bill  of  exchange,  bearing  value  received,  being  grant- 
ed for  the  part  of  the  price  of  a  fhip,  which  was  never  deli- 
vered free  with  a  valid  vendition  ;  and  the  bill  indorfed  to  a 
third  perfon  :  the  exception,  ob  caufam  non  fecutam,  was 
not  found  effectual  againft  the  poffeffor ;  nor  declarations 
apart,  fufficient  to  ftop  the  currency  of  bills  *.  Becaufe  bills 
of  exchange  are  as  fungible  as  money,  affected  with  no  qua- 
lities, but  fuch  as  are  mentioned  in  the  bill ;  and  value  re- 
ceived imports  a  renunciation  of  all  exceptions.  But  though 
the  allowing  the  exception  of  caufa  data,  non  fecuta,  againft 
a  ftranger  or  third  partv,  to  whom  a  bill  is  indorfed,  might 
prove  a  ftop  to  the  neceflary  courfe  of  bills  :  it  is  relevant  for 
the  debtor  in  a  bill,  to  prove  by  the  creditor's  oath,  that  the 
bill,  he  being  the  firft  poffeffor  thereof,  was  granted  for  the 
vendition  of  the  part  of  a  fhip  ;  and  the  being  acknowledged, 
to  inftruct,  that  he,  the  debtor  in  a  bill,  was  debarred  from 
poffeffion  of  the  fubject  fold,  by  preferable  rights  of  bottom- 
ry, affecting  the  fhip  ||.  And  the  arrefter  of  a  bill  for  a  part 
of  the  price  of  meal  to  be  delivered  by  the  drawer,  for  whofe 
performance  the  creditor  in  the  bill  ftood  obliged,  as  cautioner 
in  the  contract,  was  not  obliged  to  pay  the  bill,  the  meal  not 
being  delivered,  although  the  bill  was  payable  before  the  de- 
livery of  the  meal  +. 

*  January  26,    1700,  Wightman  againft  Johnftom 
||  February  13,   1706,  Plurnaier  contra  Houfton. 
J  June  7,   1707,  Eoys  contra  Shaw. 

Prefcription  is  another  exception  againft  bills,  which  is  the 
way  to  acquire  or  lofe  the  property  of  a  thing,  or  any  right, 
or  action  by  the  courfe  of  time.     Which  definition  implies 
two  kinds  of  prefcription  :  the  one,   whereby  the  poffeffor  ac- 
quires the  property  of  that  he  pofleffes,  and  the  proprietor  is 
defpoiled  of  it,  for  want  of  poffeffion  :   the  other,  which  oc- 
cafions   the  acquifition  or  lofs  of  all  other  rights,  or  claims 
and  actions  :  whether  there  was  poffeffion  in  the  cafe,  as  in 
the  enjoyment  of  fervitudes  ;  or  no  poffeffion,  as  when  one 
lofes  a  debt  by  failing  to  exact  it  in  due  time.     Prefcription 
is  founded  on  this  prefumption,  that  he  who  enjoys  a  right, 
has  a  juft  title,  elfe  the  fame  had  been  fooner  called  in  quef- 
tion  ;  and  that   he  who  ceafed  to  exercife  it,   hath  been  dif- 
poffeffed  and  denuded  for  a  juft  caufe:  and  that  the  perfon 
who  hath  continued  fo  long  without  demanding  payment  of 
his  debt,  hath  either  got  fatisfaction,  or  acknowledged  no- 
thing to  be  due  to  him.     The  rules  of  prefcription  are  either 
fuch  as  regard  the  ufe,  nature,  fubject,  and  interruption  of 
it  ;  that  which  legitimates  and  vitiates  prefcription,  and  the 
perfons  againft  whom  it  runs  :  or  fuch   as  diftinguifh  the 
times  of  prefcription,  which  are  but  arbitrary  laws,  different 
in  divers  places. 

From  clearing  the  time  from  which  bills  prefcribe,  we  are  to 
confider  a  two-fold  prefcription,  viz.  a  fhort  prefcription  of 
fix  months,  which  is  the  time  allowed  for  regiftration  and 
fummary  diligence  :  and  a  long  prefcription  of  twenty  years, 
which  is  common  to  bills  with  holograph  writs.  Although 
bonds  prefcribe  only  from  the  term  of  payment,  and  not 
from  the  date  *  ;  yet  this  prefcription  of  fix  months  com- 
menceth  from  the  term  of  payment,  only  in  cafe  of  accep- 
tance and  not-payment:  for,  in  cafe  of  a  protcft  for  not-ac- 
ceptance, the  computation  runs  from  the  date  of  the  bill, 
even  when  the  day  of  its  falling  due  is  longer  than  fix  months. 

'*  February  17,   1665,  Butter  contra  Gray. 


As  to  the  long  prefcription,  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  in  his  obfer- 
vations*,  informs  us,  indeed,  that  he  remembers  the  parlia- 
ment exprefbly  refufed  to  limit  bilis  of  exchange  to  the  twenty 
years  prefcription,  as  being  too  narrow  for  thefe  common 
vehicles  of  trade  between  Scotland  and  foreign  countries. 
And  it  is  faid  to  have  been  decided  ||,  that  biils  of  exchange 
do  not  prefcribe  as  holograph  writs  :  but  this  can  hardly  be 
well  accounted  for,  fincc  the  r.afon  why  holograph  writs 
prefcribe  quoad  modum  probandi,  fooner  than  fuch  as  are 


more  folemn,  is,  their  not  bring  fubferibed  before  witneflei  : 
and  confequently,  bills  of  exchange,  as  both  wanting  wit- 
neffes,  and  feldom  holograph,  fliould  much  rather  have  a 
fhorter  courfe,   as  it  is  in  other  |  wcially  feeing  the 

reafon  why  thefe  are  probative,  without  bei/i  ih,  and 

without  witneffes,  is,  for  that  they  are  not  given  as  lyin<r 
fecurities  :  but  payment  thereof  is  ordinarily  fought  after. 
And  my  lord  Stair  is  of  opinion  %-,  thac  fuch  would  not  be 
probative,  if  kept  up  for  any  conliderable  time.  Yet  there 
is  this  difference  betwixt  a  bill  of  exchange,  ana  an  ordinary 
holograph  writ,  that  the  firft  doth  prove  it's  own  date, 
whereas  the  other  doth  not. 

*  June  23,    1675,  Bruce  contra  Bruce. 

||  February  4,  1692,  in  the  cafe  ofL^fly  oFBalquhan,  : 

Mrs.  Menzies. 
t  Stair  Inftit.  lib.  4.  tit.  42.   §  61. 

A  charge,  or  procefs  at  the  inftance  of  a  creditor  in  a  bill,  a- 
gainftoneof  the  correi  debendi,  will  hinder  prefcriptioi 
to  the  reft  *  ;   though   they  be  not  creditors,  or  d-btorj  in 
folidum  || . 

*  Arg.  1.  ult.  C.  dedoub.  Rcis. 

||  Les  !oix  civiles,  &c.  Tom.  II.  lib.  3.   tit.  2.  feet    r    ar 
16,   17.  J'  ' 

Of  the  regulation  of  Bills  of  Exchange  in  France,  according 
to  the  ordonnar.ee  of  March  1673,  Title  5. 
Art.  I. 
Bills  of  exchange  ought  to  contain,  in  a  concife  manner,  the 
names  of  thofe  to  whom  the  contents  are  to  be  paid,  the  time 
of  payment,  the  name  of  him  who  gave  the  value,  and  whe- 
ther it  was  received  in  money,  merchandize,  or  otherwife. 

Art.  IV,  XI,  XII. 
The  bearers  of  bills  of  exchange,  which  have  been  accepted, 
or  which  become  due  at  a  day  certain,  are  obliged  to  gee 
them  paid,  or  to  have  them  protefted  within  ten  days  after 
that  on  which  ihey  became  due.  And,  after  fuch  a  pro- 
teft,  they  who  have  accepted  them  can  be  profecuted  at  the 
fuit  of  the  bearers  :  the  fame  bearers  can  alio,  with  the 
judge's  leave,  feize  the  effeds  of  thofe  who  have  drawn  or 
indorfed  thefe  bills,  though  they  were  accepted,  and  even 
the  effects  of  thofe  to  whom  they  were  drawn,  in  cafe  they 
accepted  them. 

Art.  XIII,  XIV,  XV. 
They  who  have  drawn  or  indorfed  biils  of  exchange,  ou^ht 
to  be  profecuted  within  fifteen  days,  if  they  dwell  within  the 
diftance  of  ten  leagues  ;  if  at  a  greater  diftance,  at  the  rate 
of  one  day  more  for  every  five  leagues,  without  diftinction 
of  the  diftricts  of  parliaments :  but  this  muft  be  underftood 
of  fuch  perfons  only,  whofe  dwelling-place  is  within  the 
kingdom  of  France:  as  for  thofe  who  dwell  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  delays  are  otherwife  regulated.  They  who  dwell- 
in  England,  Flanders,  or  Holland,  ought  to  be  profecuted, 
within  two  months  ;  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzerland^ 
within  three  months  ;  in  Spain  within  four  months ;  in 
Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  within  fix  months  :  all 
thofe  i'overal  terms  muft  be  reckoned  from  the  day  next  fol- 
lowing that,  on  which  the  proteft  was  made,  to  that  on 
which  the  profecution  is  begun  inclufively,  without  diftinc- 
tion of  Sundays  or  holidays  ;  after  which  terms,  the  bearers 
of  bills  of  exchange  have  no  longer  any  action  or  demand  a- 
gainft  the  drawers  and  indorfers. 

A  r  t.  XVI,  XVII. 
The  drawers  and  indorfers  of  bilis  of  exchange  are  oblio-ed 
to  prove,  in  cafe  it  be  denied,  that  thofe  on  whom  they  have 
drawn  them,  were  indebted  to  them,  or  hid  money  in  their 
hands,  at  the  time  the  bills  were  to  be  protefted,  otherwjfe 
they  are  obliged  to  make  them  good  ;  and  in  cafe  the  drawers 
or  indorfers  had,  fince  the  time  limited  for  the  proteft,  re- 
ceived the  value  either  in  money,  merchandize,  by  account, 
compenfation,  or  otherwife,  they  are  alio  obliged  to  make 
thofe  bills  good. 

Art.  XVIII,  XIX. 
Bills  of  exchange  payable  to  a  particular  perfon,  and  not  to 
the  bearer  or  order,  being  loft  or  miflaid,  payment  may  b.e 
demanded  and  made,  by  virtue  of  a  fecond  letter,  without 
giving  fecurity,  provided,  ncvcrthelefs,  mention  be  made  of 
it's  being  a  fecond  bill,  and  that  the  firft  or  preceding  fhall 
remain  void  and  null.  But,  when  a  bill,  payable  to  the 
bearer  or  order,  happens  to  be  loft  or  miflaid,  it  ought  not 
to  be  paid  but  by  an  order  from  the  magiftrate,  and  by  liv- 
ing fecurity  to  anfwer  for  the  payment. 

A  r  t.     XX. 

The  fecurities  given  for  the  payment  of  bills  of  Exchange  are 
difcharged  of  courfe,  without  any  fentence,  proceeding,  or 
fummons,  if  no  demand  was  made  during  three  years,  rec- 
koning from  the  day  of  the  laft  profecution. 

Art.     XXI. 
A  bill  of  exchange  is  reputed  to  be  acquitted  or  paid,  when 
no  demand  or  proceeding  was  made  during  five  years,  reckon- 
ing from  the  day  next  following  that  on  which  it  was  due. 

or 
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Or  proteftcd,  or  the  laft  proceeding  made.  Nevertheless, 
the  pretended  debtors  are  obliged,  if  thereto  required,  to  de- 
clare that  they  are  not  indebted  ;  and  their  widows,  heirs, 
or  afli'-ns,  muit  affirm,  that  they  fincercly  believe  there  is 
nothing;  due. 

Art.     XXII. 

What  has  been  obferved  in  the  two  laft  articles,  ought  to 
take  place  alfo  with  regard  to  minors  and  abfent  pcrfons. 

Art.  XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV. 
A  bare  fignatuie  on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  looked 
upon  only  as  an  indorfement,  and  not  as  an  order,  unlefs  it 
be  dated  ;  and  the  perfon's  name  be  mentioned,  who  paid  the 
value,  either  in  money,  merchandize,  or  othcrwif:.  And 
a  bill,  thus  indorfed,  is  reckoned  the  property  of  him  whofe 
name  is  mentioned  in  the  order,  without  any  transfer  or  no- 
tification :  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  there  be  only  a  blank 
indorfement,  that  is  to  fay,  the  bare  fignature  of  the  pro- 
prietor, it  mould  be  reckoned  to  belong  ftill  to  him,  who 
thus  put  his  name  on  the  back  of  it,  and  fuch  might  be  feized 
by  his  creditors,  and  brought  into  aqcount  to  his  debtors. 

Art.     XXVI. 
It  is  abfolutely  forbidden  to  antedate  any  order,  upon  pain 
of  forgery. 

Art.     XXVII. 

They  who  fubferibe  a  bill  of  exchange  (which  fubfeription 
the  French  call  aval)  whereby  they  bind  themfelvcs  to  pay 
the  contents,  in  cafe  it  be  not  paid  when  due  by  the  ac- 
cepter, or  drawer,  become  thereby  bound  to  the  drawer, 
indorfer,  and   accepter,  though   it  be  not  mentioned  in  the 

iption  or  aval. 
Finally,  the  firft  article  of  the  7th  title  of  the  fame  ordon- 
nance  orders,  That  they  who  have  figncd  bills  of  exchange, 
and  even  they  who  put  their  aval  to  them,  may  be  arretted  ; 
which  is  to  be  undcrftood,  in  cafe  the  bills  be  not  paid. 
As  in  the  ordonnance  iflued  in  the  year  1673,  it  was  im- 
pofiible  to  forefce  all  the  different  cafes  that  might  arife  in 
the  negociation  of  bills  of  exchange,  though,  as  we  have 
feen,  that  ordonnance  enters  into  very  minute  particulars 
upon  that  fubjedt,  there  have  been  given  fince  feveral  de- 
clarations of  the  king,  and  decrees  of  the  parliament,  which 
have  interpreted  or  explained  feveral  articles  of  that  ordon- 
nance, and  added  fome  new  ones  to  it. 

By  the  declaration  iflued  in  May  1686,  it  is  ordered  byway 
of  explanation  of  the  ordonnance  of  1673,  that  the  fourth 
article  of  it  be  obferved  according  to  its  form  and  contents ; 
and  that,  accordingly,  the  ten  days  granted  for  protcfting 
bills  and  notes  of  exchange  fliould  not  be  reckoned  but  from 
the  day  following  that,  on  which  the  faid  bills  and  notes 
became  due;  that  the  day  on  which  they  became  due,  fliould 
not  be  reckoned  among  the  ten,  but  only  that  on  which  the 
protcft  was  made,  as  well  as  Sundays  and  holydays,  even 
the  moft  folemn  feftivals,  which  ihould  fall  within  the  fpace 
of  the  ten  days  ;  notwithftanding  all  orders  and  cuftoms  to 
the  contrary,  even  the  6th  article  of  the  faid  ordonnance  of 
1673,  which  article  is  abrogated,  in  that  refpecl,  by  this 
laft-mentioned  declaration. 

By  a  fentence  of  the  Chatelct  of  Paris,  given  the  3 1  ft  of 
Auguft,  1708,  it  was  declared,  that  the  limitation  of  time, 
eftablifhed  by  the  15th  article  of  the  5th  title  of  the  ordon- 
nance of  the  year  1673,  with  regard  to  the  bearers  of  bills 
of  exchange,  who  neglect  to  profecutc  the  indorfers,  within 
the  term  fetdown  in  the  13th  article  of  the  fame  title,  fliould 
take  place,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  indorfers  of  notes, 
payable  to  bearer,  as  with  regard  to  the  indorfers  of  bills 
of  exchange. 

By  a  decree  of  the  parliament,  in  the  form  of  a  regulation, 
made  the  30th  of  Auguft  1714.,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  king's  attorney-general,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  articles 
18,  19,  and  33,  of  the  ordonnance  of  the  year  1713,  fliall 
be  executed  ;  and  accordingly,  that  in  cafe  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, on  which  are  feveral  indorfers,  be  loft,  the  owner  fhall 
apply  to  thelaft  indorfer,  and  not  to  the  drawer,  in  order  to 
have  a  fecond  bill.  See  Indorsement  and  Indorser. 
The  frequent  augmentations  and  diminutions  of  the  coin 
in  France,  which  happened  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV, 
and  which  the  neceffity  of  the  (rate  caufed  to  be  continued 
during  the  firft  years  of  Lewis  XV,  having  occafioned  many 
difputes,  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  bills  and  notes  of 
exchange,  they  were  obviated  by  two  declarations ;  the  one 
of  the  16th  of  March  1700,  and  the  other  of  the  2Sth  of 
November  1713,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  council  given  the 
27th  of  May  1719. 

By  the  firft  cf  thefe  declarations,  the  bearers  of  bills  and 
notes  of  exchange,  or  of  bills  payable  to  the  bearer,  are 
obliged,  ten  days  after  they  became  due,  to  caufe  payment 
to  be  demanded  of  the  debtors,  by  a  fummons  containing 
the  names,  qualities,  and  dwelling-places  of  the  faid  bearers, 
offering  to  receive  the  payment  of  fuch  bills  or  notes,  in  cur- 
rent fpecie  :  and,  if  the  bearers  omit  to  make  fuch  a  de- 
mand within  the  limited  time,  they  (hall  be  liable  to  fufier 
from  the  diminution  that  might  happen  in  the  current  fpecie. 
The  fecond  declaration  confirms  and  explains  the  former, 
a»id  orders,  that,  reciprocally,  it  fliall  not  be  in  the  power  of 


the  debtors  of  fuch  bills,  or  notes,  to  oblige  the  bearers  to 
receive  the  payment  of  them  befc  ■  after  they 

became  due.     And  with  regard  to  p,  ;i-  va- 

lue received   in  merchandize,  which,  ace.  .ftom, 

are  not  paid  'till  a  month  after  they  a, 
fuch  notes  fhall  not  oblige  the  b 
before  the  fame  day.     Neverthelefs,  his  majeftv 
pleafure  is,  that  they,  who  fliall  have  given  notes  f,n-  mer- 
chandizes, the  difcount  of  which  was  agreed  upon,  fhall  be 
at  liberty  to  dii   ...  .       them,   provided  payme  it  be  made  full 
thirty  days   before  that  appointed  for  the  diminution  ol 
fpecii   . 

The  decree  of  the  council,  given  the  27th  of  May  1719, 
contains  a  regulation  for  the  payment  of  the  bills  of  ex- 
change, drawn  or  indorfed  in  1  countries,  particularly 
in  England  and  Holland.  His  majefty  orders,  that  the  bills 
drawn  from  Holland,  before  the  augmentation  of  the  ift  of 
May  1718,  be  paid  in  crowns  of  five  livres  ;  and  that  thofe 
drawn,  before  the  diminution  of  the  8th  of  May  17 19, 
could  be  known  there,  be  paid  in  louis  d'ors  of  36  livres  ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  bills  drawn  I  !and  before,  and 
due  fince,  the  faid  diminution,  be  alfo  paid  in  louis  d'ors  of 
36  livres  ;  with  liberty,  however,  to  the  bearer,  to  caufe 
himfclf  to  be  reimbursed,  by  the  per fon  who  pays  the  bill, 
twenty-fo!.,  per  louis  d'or,  in  cafe  the  definitive  fent 
which  was  to  be  given  in  England,  fliould  order,  t!. 
bills  drawn  before,  and  due  fince,  the  known  augmentation 
of  the  firft  of  May  1718,  were  to  be  paid  in  crowns  of 
fix  livrts. 

There  arc  frur  thing;  to  be  confidered  in  all  bills  of  ex- 
change, viz.  1.  The  perfons.  2.  The  time  of  payment. 
3.  What   is  to  be  paid;  and,  4.  lue.     As  for  the 

words  orexpreffions,  and  other  conditions,  they  arc  arbitrary. 
I.  There  are  commonly  four  perfons  concerned  in  a  bill  of 
exchange,  namely  the  drawer  ;  he  who  receives  it,  and  has 
given  the  value,  called  by  fomc  the  drawee;  he  who  is  to 
pay  it ;  and  he  who  is  to  rccei. 

Example     I. 

Sir,  uft  11,   1732.  For  icoo  livres. 

*  At  fight  pay  by  this  my  firft  of  exchange,  to  Mr  Severin, 
'  the  fum  of  a  thoufand  livres,  value  received  of  Mr  Lucian, 
'  and  place  it  to  account,  as  per  advice  from 

To  Mr  Hiliare  Your  humble  Servant 

at  Lyons.  Simeon. 

Obferve,  that  it  is  not  cuftomary  at  prefent  to  make  com- 
pliments in  bills  of  exchange,  fo  that  moft  merchants  omit 
thofe  words,  your  very  humble  fervant,  and  only  fign  their 
name.  In  order  that  this  kind  of  contract  may  be  put  in  ex- 
ecution, the  drawer  gives  notice  to  the  perfon  who  is  to  pay 
the  bill,  with  orders  to  do  it,  by  a  letter  to  this  purpofe  : 

Sir,  Paris,  Auguft  n,   I732. 

*  I  have  thi  n  a  thoufand  livres  upon  you,  payable 
'  at  fight  to  Mr  Severin,  for  value  received  of  Mr  Lucian. 
'  I  dclire  you  to  honour  it,  and  charge  it  to  my  account  in 
'  conformity.' 

In  cafe  the  drawer  has  not  effects  in  the  drawee's  hands  to  the 
amount  at  leaft  of  the  fum  drawn,  he  mull  give  him  notice 
how  he  will  furnifh  him  with  money  to  pay  it  :  but,  if 
the  drawee  be  his  debtor,  he  fays,  place  it  to  his  account, 
or  to  that  effect. 

Sometimes,  or  rather  now  moft  commonly,  they  put  in  the 
bill  of  exchang?,  Pay  to  Mr  Severin,  or  to  his  order,  or 
Pay  to  the  order  of  Mr  Severin. 

There  are  afterwards  many  times  feveral  fucceflive  orders  ; 
but  this  does  not  in  the  leaft  alter  the  nature  of  the  bill  of 
exchange,  all  thofe  orders  being  only  a  fubftitution  of  the  one 
in  the  place  of  the  former,  and  putting  the  laft  in  the  place 
of  him  to  whom  the  bill  was  originally  made  payable. 

Example     II. 

S  i"R,  Paris,  Auguft  14,  i/34.     For  2000  livres. 

{  Eight  days  after  fight   pleafe  to  pay-  this  my  firft  of  ex- 

*  change  to  Mr  Felix,  or  order,  the  fum.  of  two  thoufand 

*  livres,  for  value  exchanged  with  Mr.  Martel,  and  place 
'  it  to  account,  as  per  advice  of 

To  Mr  Victor,  at  Roan.  Your's,  Sec.  Fabian. 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill,  or  moft  commoniv  on  the 
back  of  the  bill,  is  put, 

For  me  pay  the  contents  above,  or,  on  the  other  fide,  to  the 
order  of  Mr  Vincent,   value  received  of  Mr  Julian. 

Paris,  Auguft  14,  1734.  Signed  Felix. 

And  thus  feveral  other  orders  are,  or  may  be,  put  fucceffively. 
From  thefe  orders  being  now  commonly  writ  on  the  back  of 
the  bills  of  exchange,  come  the  words  of  indorfement  and  in- 
dorfer, from  the  Latin  in  dorfo.  Thefe  orders  are  generally 
I  vei7 
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Very  concife,  as  for  inilance,  in  thefe  words  only,  Pay  to  the 
order  or"  C  D.  and  figned  by  the  owner  of  the  bill,  forrie- 
times  with,  and  often  without  any  date. 
Sometimes,  or  rather  very  often,  tne  bill  of  exchange  is  pay- 
able to  him  who  gives  the  value,  which  happens  chiefly  when 
he  is  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  bill  is  to  be  paid,  or  when 
he  has  a  mind  t  >  negotiate  it :  in  which  cafe  there  are  but 
three  perfons  named  in  it. 

Example     III. 

Sir,  Paris,   Auguft  I,   1736.    For  3000  livres. 

«  At  the  end  of  this  month  pleafe  to  pay  this  my  rirft  of  ex- 
«  change  to  Mr  Romauld,  the  fum  of  three  thoufand  livres, 
'  value  received  of  him,  and  place  it  to  account,  as  per  ad- 
'   vice  of 

To  Mr  Paul,  at  Marfcilles.  Your's,  &c.  Gabin. 

If  the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill  is  payable  fbould  not  go  to 
Marfcilles,  fome  queftion  whether  his  order  alone  would  be 
fufficient  to  get  it  paid,  and  fay  that  he  mud  make  a  trans- 
fer of  it  before  a  notary-public,  or  fend  a  letter  of  attorney  : 
but  neither  of  thefe  are  of  more  force  than  the  bare  order  ; 
they  are  only  more  authentic.  But,  to  prevent  the  necel- 
fity  of  fuch  a  transfer,  or  letter  of  attorney,  it  is  better  to 
make  the  bill  payable  to  fuch  perfon,  or  order. 
Sometimes  the  perfon  on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn,  being  a 
correfpondent  of  the  drawer,  and  of  him  who  pays  the  value, 
it  is  made  payable  to  himfelf,  and  in  that  cafe  alio  there 
appear  but  three  perfons  in  the  bill. 

Example     IV. 

Paris,  Auguft  14,   1740.     For  1000  crowns,  at  101  deniers  de  gros. 
S   I   R, 
1  At  two  ufances  pay  by  this  my  fir  ft  of  exchange  to  yourfelf 
'  the  fum  of  a  thoufand  crowns,  at  a  hundred  and  one  deniers 

*  de  trros  per  crown,  value  received  of  Mr  Benoit,  and  place 
4  it  to  account,  as  per  advice  of 

To  Mr  Dennis,  at 

Amfterdam.  Your's,  Sec.  Auein. 

There  appear,  alio,  but  three  perfons  in  a  bill  of  exchange, 
when  the  drawer  puts  that  it  is  value  of  or  in  himfelf. 

Example     V. 
Sir,  Paris,  Auguft  21,  1741.     For  4000  livres. 

*  At  the  next  payments  of  Auguft,  be  pleafed  to  pay  to  Mr 
'  Jouin  the  fum  of  four  thoufand  livres,  for  value  in  myfelf, 
'  and  place  it  to  account,  as  per  advice  of 

To  Air   Paul,  at  Lyons.  Your's,  &c.  Gabin. 

There  are  alio  bills  of  exchange  in  which  but  two  perfons  ap- 
pear, namely,  the  drawer,  and  the  perfon  who  is  to  pay  it. 


Example 


VI. 


Paris,  Au°uft  i,  174a.     Fcr  icoo  crowns,  at  74  kreifers  per  crown. 

Sir, 

c  At  the  next  fair  of  September  pay  this  my  firft  of  exchange 
'   to  yourfelf  the  fum  of  a  thouland  crowns,  at  feventy-four 
'   kreifers  per  crown,  value  in  myfelf,  and  place  it  to  account, 
1  as  per  advice  of 
fc   To  Mr  Hilairc, 

at  Frankfort.  Your's,  &c.  Simeon. 

Example     VII. 
S  1  R,  Paris,  Auguft  1,  1744.     For  1000  livres. 

'  At  two  ufances  you  will  pay  by  this  my  firft  of  exchange, 
'  to  my  order,  the  fum  of  one  thoufand  livres,  value  in  my- 
'  felf,  and  place  to  account,  as  per  advice  of 

To  Mr  Jordan,  at  Roan.  Yours.  &c. 

But,  in  thofe  fcrts  of  bills  of  exchange  of  the  fixth  form,  or 
example,  there  muft  always  be  underftood  one  perfon,  and 
fomctimes  two  :  for  either  the  bill  is  drawn  for  the  account 
of  a  third  perfon,  who  is  not  mentioned  in  it,  but  only  in 
the  letter  of  advice,  or  it  is  remitted  for  the  account  of  a 
third  perfon,  not  named  in  it.  It  even  happens  fometimes, 
that  it  is  both  drawn  for  the  account  of  one  perfon,  and  re- 
mitted for  the  account  of  another,  though  neither  be  named 
in  it  :  but,  in  thofe  cafes,  the  perfon  to  whom  the  bill  is 
directed  ads  the  part  of  feveral  perfons,  for  he  pays  to,  and 
receives  from,  himfelf;  but  the  draught,  or  remittance,  muft 
of  neceflity  be  for  the  account  of  a  third  perfon,  for  it  is  im- 
pofliblc  that  a  man  mould  pay  to  himfelf,  without  fome  fo- 
caufe  :  fo  that  there  are  at  leaft  three  perfons,  and  fome- 
tinus  four,  npccjliirily  concerned  in  a  bill  of  exchange. 
The  (eventh  example  or  inftance,  happens  but  feldom  :  but 
Monfieur  James  Savary  afferts,  that  he  has  feen  it,  and  adds, 
that  i'  ;  ■  •  pit  qui  dinned  whether  it  were  really  a  bill  of 
exchange,      In  order  ro  folvc  that  queftion,  vvc  muft  know 

Ion  1  w  1 1  i c  h  occafion  the  drawing  of  fuch  bills  « 
t  Jim  .c  ;  out  author  mentions  twoieafcne ,  the  firft  i>,  when 


a  banker  has  otdefs  to  draw  upon  a  place  at  a  o 
winch  he  judges  advantageous,  but  meets  with  n 

nity  to  do  it,  neither  at  that  price,  nor  at  any  a 
being  no  money  to  be  remitted  at  that  place;   h 
refolves  to  take  the  bill  he  draws  for  a  friend's  account  to 
his  own  account,  rather  than  fail  to  ferve  hi,  friend  ;  and, 
'till  he  can  meet   with  an  opportunity   to  negociate  it,  he 
draws  the  bill  payable  to  his  own  order.       1  he  fecond  reafon 
is,  when  the  drawer  is  a  creditor  of  the  perfon  upon  whom 
he  draws,  and,  before  he  difpofes  of  the  money  d 
he  would  fecure  it  by  the  privilege  of  ,u\  accepted  bill  • 
change.     One  cannot  doubt,  bur,  in  either  of 
the  bill  is  a  true  bill  of  exchange,  for  it  has  th 
ditions  of  it,  which  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
from  place  to   place,  and  on  the  other,  the  confent  of  the 
drawer  to  the  giver  of  the  value  ;  and  over  and   above  that, 
the  confent  of  the  accepter.     Of  the  drawer,   in  the  firft  cafe, 
by  the  letter  of  the  perfon  who  gave  orders  to  draw  to  him 
who  paid  the  value  ;  and,  though  this  confent  of  two  per- 
fons appear   not  in  the  bill  of  exchange  but  by  one  and  the 
fame  perfon,    yet   it  is   perfect,    neverthelefs,   reprefentlng 
really  two  perfons,  him  who  gave  the  order,  and  him  who 
received  it. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  in  the  fecond  cafe,  there  is  not  the 
confent  of  two  perfons,  it  may  be  anfwered,  that,  by  the 
order,  that  confent  is  lull  and  intire,  and,  confequently,  it 
is  a  true  bill  of  exchanp-e. 

We  may  add  a  farther  example,  which  happens  very  f.ldom  j 
it  is  as  follows  : 

Example     VIII. 

Caen,  Auguft  20,   1746.     For  3000  livres. 
'  On  the  20th  day  of  December  next  I  ihall  pay,  at  the  houfe 

'  of  Mr.  P ,  in  Paris,  to  the  order  of  Thomas,  the  fum 

'  of  three  thoufand  livres,  value  received  of  him  in   mer- 

'  chandize.' 

N.  Clement. 

There  are  in  that  bill  but  two  contracting  parties  who  bind 
themfelves  ;  he  who  gives  the  bill  binds  himfelf  to  procure 
the  payment  of  it,  and  he  who  gave  the  value  binds  himfelf 
to  get  the  money  received.  The  two  other  perfons,  viz.  he 
who  is  to  pay  the  money,  and  he  who  is  to  demand  the 
payment,  are  only  to  fee  the  contract  executed,  or  performed. 
II.  The  fecond  confidcration  with  regard  to  bills  of  exchange 
is  that  of  the  time  when  they  are  to  be  paid ;  which  is  done 
five  different  ways,  as  follow  : 

1.  At  fight,  or  at  will,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  becaufe  the 
bill  muft  be  paid  the  moment  it  is  prefented. 

2.  So  many  days  after  fight,  which  is  an  uncertain  time, 
determined  only  by  the  prefentation  of  the  bill,  becaufe  it  is 
reckoned  from  that  day  only,  that  the  drawer  may,  in  the 
mean  time,  procure  the  fum  drawn  upon  him. 

3.  On  fuch  a  day  of  fuch  a  month,  which  is  a  time  deter- 
mined in  the  bill. 

4.  At  one  or  more  ufances,  or  at  one,  two,  or  three  ufances 
and  a  half,  which  is  a  time  determined  by  the  cuftom  of  the 
place  where  the  bill  is  to  be  paid.     See  Usance. 

5.  At  the  payments,  or  at  the  time  of  the  fair.  This  method 
is  not  general  for  all  places,  but  only  for  thofe  where  there 
are  fettled  fairs,  as  Lyons,  Frankfort,  Bolzano,  Lintz,  and 
fome  other  places  ;  and  that  time  is  limited  by  the  regula- 
tions and  ftatutes  of  thofe  fairs.     See  Fairs. 

HL,  With  regard  to  what  is  to  be  paid,  which  is  the  fum 
exprefied  in  the  bill,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that, 
when  the  bill  is  drawn  for  fo  much  money  current  in  the 
place  where  the  bill  is  drawn,  and  that  money  is  not  current 
in  the  place  upon  which  it  is  drawn,  the  price  at  which  it  is 
valued  muft  be  mentioned  in  the  bill,  as  the  reader  may  fee 
in  the  fourth  and  fixth  examples  above,  to  which  we  fhall  add 
one  of  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  from  London  upon  Amfter- 
dam. 

London,  April  27,  1749.     150  1.  at  35  iUiellings  11  gros,  2  and  1  half  uf. 
S  I  R, 

'  At  two  ufances  and  a  half  pay  by  this  my  firft  of  exchange 
'  to  Mr.  D,  or  order,  the  fum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
*  fterling,  at  thirty-five  fchcllings  and  eleven  gros  per  pound 
'  fterling,  value  received  of  Mr.  E,  and  place  it  to  account, 
'  as  per  advice  of 

To  Mr  M.  N.  merchant,  at  Amfterdam.  F.  G. 

IV.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  value,  the  furementioned 
edict  publiihed  by  the  king  of  France  in  March  1673,  tit.  5. 
art.  1,  orders  that  it  fhall  be  declared  in  all  bills  of  exchange, 
whether  the  value  was  received  in  money,  merchandize,  or 
other  effects :  but,  as  merchants  of  other  nations  are  not  obliged 
to  lubmit  to  that  edict,  there  are  many  of  their  bills  of  ex- 
change which  exprefs  only  value  received,  without  mention- 
ing the  nature  of  the  effects  in  which  the  value  was  received; 
fome  even  fay  only  value  of  fuch  a  one,  without  adding  the 
word  received  ;  and  in  fome  it  is  only  faid  value  in  account. 
It  muft  be  obferved,  that  merchants  generally  draw  a  fecond, 
fometimes  a  third,  bill  of  exchange,  for  the  fame  purpofe  with 
the.  firft,   in  thefe,  or  the  like,  words : 

S  I  R, 
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London,  April  27,   1749.     150I.  at  35  fchclllngl  11  tfoi,  z-I  half  uf. 
S   I   R, 

1  At  two  ufances  and  a  half  pay  by  this  my  fecond  (or  third) 
1  of  exchange,  the  firft   (or  the  firft  and  fecond)  not   being 

*  paid*  to  Mr.  D,  or  order,  the  fum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 

*  pounds  fterling,  at   thirty-five  fchcllings  and  eleven  gros 

*  per  pound  fterling,  value  received  of  Mr.  E,  and  place  it 
«  to  account,  as  per  advice  of 

To  Mr.  M.  N.  merchant,  at  Amfterdam.  F.  G. 

Thcfe  fecond  and  third  bills  are  given  for  the  fecunty  of  him 
to  whom,  or  to  whofe  order,  (he  bill  is  made  payable,  in  cafe 
the  firft  Ihould  be  loft;  as  alfo  that  he  may,  if  he  plcafes, 
fend  one  to  be  accepted,  and  keep  the  other,  or  others,  by 
him,  or  negotiate  it  as  he  thinks  fit  ;  for  it  is  enough  if  one 
of  the  two,  or  three,  be  accepted,  the  other,  or  others,  being 
only  in  the  nature  of  duplicates. 

The  orders  and  regulations  of  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  with 
relation  to  bills  of  exchange. 

I. 

He  that  accepts  a  bill  of  exchange,  becomes  a  debtor  hi  in  felf, 
as  well  as  he  that  has  taken  up,  or  received,  the  money. 

II. 
When  a  bill  of  exchange  comes  from  foreign  and  diftant 
countries,  if  drawn  upon  any  man,  in  order  to  be  accepted  ; 
if  the  perfon  declines  accepting,  he  who  prefents  the  bill  muff 
immediately  proteft  it.  If  he  waits  three  days  to  know  the 
mind  of  him  who  fhould  accept  it,  he  fliall  incur  no  preju- 
dice thereby,  provided  no  fervant  goes  in  the  mean  time  to 
the  place  where  the  money  is  told  out. 

III. 
If  the  perfon  Upon  whom  the  bill  is  drawn  will  not  accept 
within  the  three  days,  the  proprietor,  orprefenter  of  the  bill, 
mult  proteft,  and  fend  back  the  proteft ;  but  withal,  he  muft 
keep  the  bill  itfelf  by  him,  'till  the  time  is  elapfed.  If  the 
perfon  upon  whom  the  bill  is  drawn  will  then  pay  the  money, 
the  bearer  muft  receive  it  upon  condition,  that  he  likewile 
pays  the  charges  of  the  proteft.  If  he  will  not  pay,  then  the 
owner  muft  proteft  for  principal,  intereft,  and  damages, 
and  fend  back  the  proteft  with  the  bill,  and  demand  of  the 
drawer,  his  principal,  intereft  and  damages,  purfuant  to  the 
courfe  of  exchange. 

IV. 

When  a  bill  is  due,  the  time  being  expired,  the  owner  muft 
not  fail  to  demand  his  money  with  all  poffible  expedition  ;  and 
if  the  accepter  bercmifs  and  backward  in  paying,  he  is  obliged 
to  proteft  the  bill  within  12  days,  for  he  may  wait  no  longer 
without  prejudice,  provided  he  is  remifs  in  making  his  de- 
man  1,  or  has  not  had  any  new  contract  or  dealings  with  the 
accepter:  but  if  thefe  12  days  expire  before  he  enters  his 
proteft,  he  thereupon  forfeits  his  demand  upon  the  drawer, 
and  can  only  apply  himfclf  to  the  accepter.  This  cafe  holds 
punctually,  but  allowances  are  made  for  a  Sunday  or  holy- 
day  falling  in,  upon  which  no  proteft  can  be  entered. 

V. 
If  anyone  takes  a  bill  upon  himfelf,  aad  promifes  to  accept 
it,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  it. 

VI. 
If  a  man  receives  a  bill,  in  order  to  accept  it,  and  keeps  it  by 
him  three  exchange-days,  fo  that  the  former  poffeffor  cannot 
come  at  it,  though  he  makes  a  demand,  the  bill  fliall 
actually  accepted  ;  and,  when  the  time  is  expired,  he  that 
kept  it  fo  long,  and  did  not  return  it  upon  a  demand  made, 
ftands  obliged  to  pay  it. 

VII. 
If  a  perfon  receives  money,  and  the  bill  drawn  thereupon  is 
not  accepted  at  the  appointed  place,  but  a  proteft  returned 
upon  it,  he  is  obliged  immediately,  without  any  delay,  to  give 
in  furety,  or  pledge,  or  confign  goods  to  the  value,  to  fecure 
the  creditor  for  the  money,  together  with  his  charges  and 
damages. 

VIII. 
If  a  fervant,  without  full  power  and  commiflion  given  in 
writing,  accepts  a  bill  drawn  upon  his  mafter,  the  mafter  is  not 
obliged  to  pay  it,  when  it  becomes  due;  but,  if  the  fervant 
had  a  full  power  given  in  writing,  the  mafter  inuft  pay  it  in 
the  ufual  courfe. 

IX. 
If  any  man  prefents  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  it  is  not  accepted, 
a  third  perfon  may  accept,  out  of  regard  to  the  perfon  that 
drew  it;  and,  after  he  has  made  payment,  and  received  the 
bill  transferred,  he  has  a  good  action  againft  the  debtor  for  the 
money  he  paid  :  or  he  may  proteft,  and  accept  the  bill,  and 
then  pay  and  take  the  bill  himfelf,  with  a  proteft,  that  he  may 
have  a  clear  demand  for  his  own.  This  third  perfon  does, 
by  virtue  of  the  acceptation,  ftand  obliged  to  pay  the  faid  bill. 

■A.. 

No  man  muft  pay  a  bill   before  it  is  due :  for,  if  it  fhould 
happen  that  the  perfon  who  receives  the  money  before  due, 
breaks  in  the  mean  time,  the  lofs  falls  upon  thofe  who  paid 
the  bill  before  the  time. 
Vol.  I. 


1  XI: 

Thofe  who  have  paid  the  fumfpecified  in  a  bill  of  exchange; 
may  re-call  the  commiflion  therein  contained,  upon  the  ac- 
count that  the  perfon  who  drew  the  bill  re  Integra  paid  it  be- 
fore the  accepter,  unlefs  it  be  that  he  upon  whom  the  bill 
wis  drawn  was  no  agent  or  factor  for  the  drawer,  but  had  a 
right  to  the  faid  fum,  and  received  advice  along  with  the  Dili 
to  apply  the  faid  fum  intirely  to  his  own  ufe. 

XII. 
Bills  being  drawn  payable  at  Francfort,  Leipfick,  Nuremberg 
and  the  like  places  of  yearly  fairs,  and  there  accepted,  the 
poflefTois  of  the  bills  may,  without  prejudice  to  themfelves, 
be  allowed  to  enter  a  proteft  three  days  after  the  people  are 
returned  from  fuch  fairs  to  their  ufual  places  of  abode  ;  and 
upon  other  cemmiffions  or  orders  they  may  proteft  three  days 
after  the  pay  week  ;  but,  if  they  do  not  proteft  within,  or 
upon,  the  expiration  of  thcfe  three  days,  they  thereby  lofe 
their  action  upon  the  drawer,  and  muft  intirely  depend  upon 
the  accepter. 

An  edict  of  the  imperial  city   of  Frankfort  upon  the 
Meine,  relating  to  Exchange  and  Commerce. 

We,  the  council  of  the  holy  imperial  city  of  Frankfort  upon 
the  Meine,  do  hereby  make  known  to  all  men,  and  particularly 
to  all  inland  and  foreign  traders  that  carry  on  commerce  and 
exchange  in  the  fairs  that  are  ufually  kept  here  and  other- 
wife;  that,  upon  the  complaints  brought  before  uc,  we  have 
found  that,  for  Come  time  pafl,  the  bills  of  exchange  negotiated 
in  this  city,  and  at  thefe  fairs,  have  been  managed  in  a  vfirj 
difordcrly  and  abufive  manner.  Now  confidenng  that  this 
occafions  no  fmall  inconveniencies,  and  chargeable  and  tedi- 
ous law-fuits  ;  and  befides,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  if  this  abufc 
is  not  looked  after,  it  will  terminate  in  linking  the  trade  and 
commerce,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  free  and  privileged 
fairs  that  are  to  be  held  here.  Upon  tins  confederation,  we 
.  conceived,  both  from  our  own  concern,  and  from  the  earneft 
requcft  of  feveral  merchants,  that  we  are  under  an  obligation 
and  neceflity  of  determining,  by  a  certain  edict,  or  order, 
how  merchants  are  to  act  in  our  fairs,  and  what  meafures 
they  arc  to  obferve  in  the  managing  their  affairs  of  merchan- 
dizing and  exchanges. 

Accordingly,  we  do  now  ordain  and  require,  in  this  our  pub- 
lic edict,  what  is  drawn  up  in  the  following  articles. 

I. 
In  the  firft  place,  confidcring  that  it  hr,s  but  tco  often  hap- 
pened that  fome  foreign  merchants,  who  do  not  rcfort  hither, 
perfonally  thcmfelves,  but  fend  their  fons,  factors,  or  fervants, 
to  negotiate  and  adjuft  all  their  concerns,  have  thereby  oc- 
cafioncd  a  difpute  upon  what  was  contracted  and  negotiated 
by  thepcrfons  thus  commiffioned:  we  give  thofe  foreign  mer- 
chants to  underftand,  that  it  behoves  them,  both  at  fair-time, 
and  on  all  other  occafions,  to  qualify  the  perfons  they  fend 
with  a  due  commiflion,  or  full  powers,  either  general  or  fpe- 
cial,  and  confined  either  to  a  certain  or  unlimited  time,  im- 
powering  them  to  act  at  liberty  both  in  buying  and  felling,  as 
alfo  toaccept,  take,  pay,  difcount,  and  difcharge  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  to  do  as  they  think  fit  in  whatever  is  needful, 
purfuant  to  the  nature  and  act  of  every  fort  of  bufinefs  ;  and 
thefe  commiffions,  or  full  powers,  are  hereby  ordered  to  be 
entered  in  every  principal  fupcrior  court. 

II. 
And  that  thofe  who  deal  with  fuch  agents  may  have  full  in- 
ftruc"tion  and  fatisfaetion  in  regard  to  their  commiflion,  every 
perfon  thus  commiffioned,  fhall  be  obliged  to  convey  his  com- 
miflion, with  a  copy  of  it,  to  the  notary,  that  is  always  here 
appointed,  and  fet  apart  for  that  office;  which  done,  the 
notary  fhall  immediately  compare  it  with  the  original  itfelf, 
and  carry  the  fame  to  the  Protocal.  After  that,  he  fhall  re- 
turn the  original,  having  firft  writ  upon  it  that  he  brought 
it  out  of  the  Protocal ;  and  the  agent  again  fhall  flgn  upon 
the  copy  brought  from  the  Protocal,  that  he  had  his  original 
returned  to  him. 

III. 
The  commiflion  or  full  power,  given  without  a  limitation 
of  time,  fliall  continue  in  force 'till  the  principal  granter  re- 
voke it  in  due  form,  and  notifies  his  revocation  by  the  notary 
at  the  Protocal,  appointed  for  this  ferviee  :  fo  that,  if  the  revo- 
cation itfelf  is  not  regiftered  in  the  Protocal,  it  fliall  be  invalid. 

IV. 
But  if  it  happen  that  a  principal,  having  given  a  commiflion 
calculated  to  a  certain  time,  wants  t'odifannul  the  commiflion 
before  the  time  is  expired,  he  may  do  it  without  prejudice  to 
any  man;  only  the  revocation  muft  be  notified  and  regiftered 
as  above,  in  the  Protocal :  and  what  was  negotiated  before 
the  revocation  continues  in  full  force. 

V. 
Farther,  confidering  that,  of  late,  a  cuftom  is  crept  into 
partnerlhips,  companies,  and  focieties,  that  the  members  do 
not  all  write  their  own  names,  nay,  oftentimes  none  of  their 
own  names,  but  only  the  name  of  the  founder  or  treafurer  of 
their  company,  who  is  dead  long  before;  fo  that  traders  cannot 
know  who  and  how  many  belong  to  fuch  a  company,  or,  irt 
cafe  of  the  death,  or  the  breaking,  of  any  of  the  members,  who 
to  apply  to,  as  being  jointly  bound  fcr  the  debt;  upon  this 
3  Z  con- 
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confideratton  it  is  enafted,  That  all  and  every  trader,  whether 
inhabitants  of  this  place,  or  foreigners,  that  are  incorporated 
into  a  company,  or  joint  focicty,  fhall  infert  all  their  ieveral 
and  particular  names  in  any  commiffion,  given  either  to  one 
of  their  own  members,  or  any  other  perfon,  for  negotiating 
their  concerns,  without  omitting  any  thing  relating  to  their 
refpeftive  rights  :  to  the  end  that  the  notary,  fet  apart  for  the 
office,  may  give  into  the  Protocal  not  only  the  commiffion,  or 
full  power,  put  into  his  hands,  but  likewife  the  names  of  all 
the  company,  or  partners,  and  what  relates  to  their  joint 
fettlement ;  the  which  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  do. 

VI. 

If  a  company  has  a  mind  to  part,  the  partners  muft  give 
timely  notice  of  it  to  their  correfpondents,  and  tfpecially  their 
creditors,  as  well  as  the  appointed  notary;  in  default  of 
which,  all  fubfequent  negotiations,  upon  that  foot,  fhall 
affect  them  as  much  as  if  the  company  were  fubfifting ;  and 
the  notary  fhall  be  obliged  to  mark  the  feparation,  or  parting,  ! 
thus  notified,  in  the  margin  of  the  full  powers  regiftered  in 
the  Protocal. 

VII. 
In  like  manner,  to  prevent  the  diforderly  events  that  have 
happened  with  reference  to  bills  of  exchange,  all  acceptations 
hereafter  fhall  be  figned  either  by  the  name  of  the  principal 
dealers,  or  by  thofe  who  are  fully  commiffioned,  with  the 
date  annexed,  both  in  the  time  of  the  fair,  and  at  all  other 
times. 

VIII. 

In  the  time  of  the  fair,  the  acceptation  of  bills  of  exchange 
fhall  commence  upon  the  Monday  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fair,  and  reach  till  Tuefday  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
the  fecond  or  third  pay-week  ;  after  which  time  no  pvefenter 
is  obliged  to  wait  longer  for  acceptation;  but  if  it  is  per- 
formed before  9  o'clock  aforefaid,  the  bill  may  be  protefted, 
or  at  leaft  noted.  In  the  mean  time,  the  creditor  and  pre- 
fenter  may  proteft  it  before,  if  he  thinks  fit ;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  if  any  one,  who  declined  the  acceptation  in  the  firft 
week,  is  willing  to  accept  it  per  honor  di  littera  fopra  pro- 
tcfta,  then  the  proteft  fhall  be  put  into  his  hands,  for  his  ufe, 
as  well  as  the  bill. 

IX. 
The  reafon  of  the  refufal  to  accept  muff  b?  taken  from  the 
recufant,  or  fome  of  his  fervants,  and  inferted  into  the  pro- 
teft by  the  appointed  notary  ;  or,  if,  through  multiplicity  of 
bufinefs,  he  has  not  time,  by  any  other  notary  fubftituted  by 
him;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  particular  copy  thereof  fhall 
be  kept  by  the  faid  notary.  If  any  one,  alarmed  by  the  pro- 
teft, offers  to  pay  the  bill  before  the  proteft  is  fent  away,  he 
is  obliged  to  pay  the  charges,  as  well  as  he  that  pays  per  honor 
di  littera. 


Bills  regularly  accepted  in  the  fair,  but  not  paid  at  the  due 
time,  fhall,  purfuant  to  the  ancient  cuftom.  be  marked  down, 
or  rcgiftered,  upon  the  demand  of  the  creditors,  or  prefenters, 
by  the  notary,  on  Saturday,  in  the  pay-week,  prefently  after 
the  merchants  are  gone  from  the  common  place  of  meeting, 
or  to  fix  to  a  certain  time,  at  any  hour  from  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  to  fun-fet :  and  the  proteft  raifed  thereupon  muft  be 
fent  away  by  the  very  firft,  or  at  fartheft,  by  the  fecond  poft. 

XI. 
The  transferred  and  indorfed  bills,  which  commonly  appear 
at  the  fair,  fhall,  for  certain  reafons,  be  no  farther  prohi- 
bited, but  pafs  current. 

XII. 
In  fair-time,  the  ufual  proteftations  of  bills  drawn  at  ufance, 
that  is, payable  14  days  after  accepting,  fhall  continueas  here- 
tofore; that  is,  the  perfon  may,  without  prejudice,  delay 
the  proteftation  four  days  at  difcretion,  after  the  bill  is  due, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  day  upon  which  the  bill  is 
prefented  and  accepted,  fhall  not  be  reckoned,  the  following 
clay  being  the  firft  of  the  computation,  and  that  Sundays  or 
holy-days  falling  in  fhall  never  be  reckoned  arhongft  the  days 
of  grace. 

XIII. 
But  this  allowance  of  time  is  not  given  to  fuch  bills  as  run 
upon  light,  or  at  two  or  three  days  fight,  upon  which  the 
accepter  has  no  days  of  grace,  but  is  obliged,  as  foon  as  the 
bill  is  accepted  and  due,  to  pay  the  money  at  fartheft  within 
24  hours. 

XIV. 
As  to  the  value  and  worth  of  bills  coming  either  in  fair-time 
or  othcrwife,  from  fuch  places  as  obferve  the  fair-fhndard  of 
this  city,  and  reckon  in  rix-dollars,  the  payment  fhall  be  in 
exchange,  or  bank-money,  of  74  cruirzers,  and  not  90  cruit- 
7-crs,  of  current  money,  unlefs  it  be  that  it  is  cxprefsly  fpeci- 
fied  fo  in  the  bill.  But  let  it  be  either  exchange  or  current 
money,  both  of  them  fhall  be  underftood  of  the  good  large 
fpecic. 

XV. 
Confidering  that  in  the  courfe  of  exchange,  notwithftanding 
it  is  founded  upon  plain  and  honourable  commerce,  the  ex- 
ception non  numerate  pecuniae,  or  the  fhifting  refuge  of  not 
having  ready  morvy  told  down,  will  begin  to  creep  in,  it  is 
hereby  declared  in  fuch  dealings,  the  faid  exception  fhall  by 


no  means  be  admitted  :  fo  that  thofe  who  abfolutely  accept  a 
bill  muft  never  plead  any  fuch  exception,  but  ftand  obliged 
to  make  prompt  payment,  with  a  previous  regard  to  their 
own  right. 

XVI. 

In  like  manner,  no  exceptions  of  that  nature  fhall  take  place 
in  any  contracts;  and  the  contracts  themfelves,  unlefs  they 
be  concluded  with  the  mutual  approbation  of  the  joint  con- 
tractors, are  hereby  declared  invalid. 

XVII. 
All  affignations  muft  return  upon  the  affignees,  unlefs  it  be 
that  the  affignee  does  abfolutely  accept  and  take  upon  himfelf 
the  whole  matter. 

XVIII. 
With  reference  to  the  failure  and  bankrupt  cafes  that  happen 
here,  confidering  that  foreign  dealers  who  live  out  of  our 
country  are  admitted  upon  an  equal  foot  with  our  own  inha- 
bitants, and  the  former  receive  their  ratum,  or  dividend,  as 
well  as  tiie  latter,  though  at  the  fame  time  our  inhabitants 
are  denied  the  like  privilege  elfewhere  :  we  therefore  enact, 
jure  talinnls,  that  the  merchants  living  in  thofe  places  that  ufe 
our  inhabitants  after  that  rate,  fhal'  bf  upon  the  fame  footing 
here;  and  that  no  foreigner,  or  out-living  trader,  fh  all  be  al- 
lowed to  partake  of  a  bankrupt's  eftate  or  effects,  before  he 
produces  a  credible  teftimony  from  his  magiftrates  and  fupe- 
riors,  import  g  h\at  oar  dealers  are  allowed  the  like  privilege 
in  the  like  cafes  in  the  place  where  he  trades  and  lives. 

XIX. 
Since  the  merchant's  ftile  has  brought  it  to  a  cuftom,  that,  in 
cafe  any  one  hail  a  demand  upon  a  third  perfon  both  for  his 
own  account,  and  fomewhat  due  apart  for  another,  though 
this  third  perfon  does  not  make  full  payment,  thedemander, 
whether  foreigner,  or  a  home  trader,  is  iir, powered  to  hold 
to  his  own  account  whatever  is  contracted,  or  paid  :  we 
therefore  ordain,  that  if  this  account  is  made  before  a  man 
breaks,  the  demander  muft  acquiefce  in  it. 

XX. 
In  like  manner,  if  any  one  has  received  commodities  of  ano- 
ther, to  fell  them  by  way  of  commiffion,  but  upon  their  ac- 
count is  charged  with  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  cofts,  he 
is  impowered  to  reimburfe  himfelf  out  of  the  faid  goods,  and 
in  cafe  of  the  goods  being  feized  upon  the  proprietors  break- 
ing, he  ftands  obliged  only  for  the  furplus. 
To  make  this  our  order  and  edict  known  unto  all  men,  we 
have  caufed  it  to  be  printed  and  publifhed  ;  and  it  fhall  begin 
to  be  of  force  the  nextenfuing  Eafter  in  1067  :  and  all  mer- 
chants, or  others  that  deal  to  this  place,  are  hereby  ordered 
to  act  accordingly,  in  order  to  their  own  fafety. 

Given  at  the  council-board,  Sept.  18,   1666. 

The  edict  having  been  publifhed  in  the  year  1666,  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  fhort  confirmatory  decree  of  Feb.  8,  1676. 

A  later  edict  of  the  imperial  ftates  of  Frankfort  upon  the 
Meine,  relating  to  exchange  and  trade,  renewing  and  in- 
forcing  their  former  orders  with  additions. 

We,  the  council  of  the  city  of  Frankfort  upon  the  Meine,  do 
hereby  make  known  to  all  and  every  trader,  whether  foreigner 
or  inhabitant  of  this  place,  Chriftian  or  Jew,  that  is  anyway 
concerned  in  exchange  and  merchandize  :  that  for  as  much  as 
we  are,  to  our  high  difpleafure,  informed,  that  our  new  order, 
iffued  forth  in  1666,  with  regard  to  commerce  and  exchange, 
is  not  duly  obferved,  whereby  great  difordei  s  have  crept  into 
ail  payments  on  bills  of  exchange,  and  affignations,  of  which 
the  traders  who  refide  have  given  us  intelligence,  and  petition, 
for  this  our  regulation.  We,  therefore,  confidering  that  fuch 
diforders  may  be  greatly  detrimental,  did  appoint  a  deputa- 
tion, commiffioned  from  our  own  body,  together  with  fome 
merchants  and  traders,  to  infpect  narrowly  into  the  circum- 
ftances  of  this  affair,  and  form  fome  refolutions  thereupon  j 
the  fubftance  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

I. 
It  is  our  will  and  pleafure  that  our  new  edict,  or  order,  re- 
lating to  traffic  and  exchange,  iflued  forth  in  the  abovemen- 
tioned  year  of  our  Lord  1666,  fhal]  be,  and  is,  hereby  inforced 
and  renewed,  as  to  all  the  particulars  contained  in  it :  and 
that  hereby  full  warning  and  admonition  fhould  be  given 
to  ail  perfons,  to  correct,  after  the  time  to  come,  the  dif- 
orders and  abufes  committed  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  that 
order. 

II. 
In  a  particular  manner  we  hereby  confirm  and  revive  the  four- 
teenth paragraph  of  the  faid  edict,  or  order:  and  injoin  all 
perfons,  in  purfuance  of  that,  to  make  payment  of  money  in 
good  large  fpecie  :  but  with  this  allowance,  that,  from  the 
date  hereof  to  the  firft  day  of  the  month  of  July  next  enfuing 
in  this  prefent  year,  all  v.  ,:o  have  occafion  to  make  payments 
are  warranted  to  fatisf)  then  creditors  in  guilders,  and  other 
pieces  of  fmall  money  ;  01,  if  that  be  refilled,  to  fuller  their 
bills  to  be  fent  back  protefted.  But,  as  foon  as  the  firft  day 
of  June  is  paft,  no  man  mall  be  obliged,  againfthis  will,  to 
receive  in  the  payment  ol  bills  guilder  pieces,  or  the  fmall 
half  and  quarter  dollars :  if  the  bill  is  drawn  payable  in  bank 
or  exchange  money,  he  is  not  bound  to  take  any  other  money 
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but  the  crofs-Albertus's,  or  Dutch  dollars,  and  the  three- 
whole  and  half  good  nxdoilars,  or  whole  ami  half  ducatOOns, 
each  ducatoon  being  reckoned  as  a  rixdollarand  a  quarter;  and 
thofe  who  fail  in  payments  after  this  manner,  are  declared 
liable  to  the  immediate  execution  of  the  law.  Farther,  thole 
who  are  debtors  upon  bills,  are  allowed  to  pay  in  as  man} 
quarter-dollars,  as  will  make  10  in  the  ioo,   but  no  more. 

III. 
Neverthelefs,  in  the  third  place,  no  man  fhall  be  forced  to 
take  any  affignation,  unlefs  it  be  that  theafTignation  falls  up- 
on the  perfon  that  is  willing  to  pay  in  ready  cafh. 

IV. 
All  contracts  rrade  at  the  end  of  the  fair-time  fhall  ftand  as 
good  and   valid  as   thole  agreed  upon  in  tiic  middle  of  the 
fair- time. 

V. 
Laftly,  when  Jews  are  to  pay  bills  to  Chriflians,  they  are 
hereby  obliged   and  bound    (as  well  as  the  Chriflians)    to 
bring  the  money  to  their  houfes  without  admonition. 
All  this  we  enjoin  with  a  falvo  to  what  alterations,  addi- 
tions, and  explications  this  council  may  make,  as  time  and 
occafion  fhall  require. 
Given  at  the  council-board,  Tuefday,  February  8,  1676. 

The  regulations  of  exchange  of  the  honourable  and  prudent 
the  ftates  of  the  ciiy  of  Augfburgh. 

Forafmuchasthe  honourable  and  prudent  the  ftates  of  the  im- 
perial city  of  Augfburgh  are  informed,  upon  good  grounds, 
that,  for  fome  time  paft,  no  fmall  difordcrs  are  crept  into  the 
management  of  exchange  among  the  merchants  that  trade 
here,  which  give  occafion  to  apprehend,  that,  if  this 
vance  be  net  fpeedily  redrefled,  it  will  not  only  grow 
vier  in  procefs  of  time,  but  may  prove  the  fource  of  many 
tedious  and  coftly  law-fuits,  and  other  inconvenicneks : 
upon  this  confideration  the  faid  honourable  ftates  (who  are 
always  careful  and  vigilant  in  promoting  the  intcrcft  of  their 
country,  by  omitting  nothing  that  may  advance  commerce 
and  fair  trade,  upon  which  depend  the  livelihood  and  wel- 
fare of  their  traders)  the  faid  ftates  find  thcmfclvcs  bound, 
purfuant  to  the  example  of  other  trading  towns,  to  cftab- 
lifh  an  order  and  (landing  rule  of  exchange,  and  to  publifh 
the  fame,  that  no  man  may  pretend  ignorance,  in  hopes 
that  the  good  citizens  and  inhabitants  will  obferve  the 
contents  of  it  with  a  dutiful  compliance,  as  they  mean  to 
avoid  the  penalties  that  arife  from  their  doing  othcrwife. 
In  the  firft  place,  as  to  what  relates  to  the  accepting  of  bills 
of  exchange,  if  the  perfon  upon  whom  a  bill  is  drawn  is  wil- 
ling to  accept,  either  he,  or  one  freely  commiflioned  by  him, 
mull  fign  it,  and  add  the  date  of  the  acceptation.  Both  par- 
ties may  chufe  to  prcfent,  or  accept,  the  bill,  cither  the  very 
day  upon  which  it  comes  to  hand,  or  the  next  day  after  (abat- 
ing for  the  Venetian  bills,  upon  which  there  follows  a  peculiar 
order  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  this  our  edict.)  But  the  per- 
fon upon  whom  the  bill  is  drawn  muft  difcover  his  mind  as  to 
the  accepting  in  fuch  a  convenient  time,  that,  in  cafe  he  de- 
clines to  accept,  he  who  has  the  bill  may  enter  and  forward 
his  proteft  to  the  refpcclive  place,  by  the  firft  poll. 
In  the  next  place,  confidering  that  the  pofts  and  comers  to 
and  from  this  place  are  fettled  upon  fuch  a  foot,  that  the  let- 
ters from  one  place  to  another,  coming  in  for  the  moft  part 
(efpccially  in  harveft  and  winter)  in  the  afternoon,  and  to- 
wards the  evening,  muft  be  difpatched  againft  the  next  day, 
4  or  5  o'clock  being  the  laft  hour  for  the  giving  in  of  letters, 
which  confines  men  to  a  narrow  compafs  of  time,  infomuch 
that  it  may  eafily  happen,  efpccially  if  the  writing  or  poft- 
day  chances  to  be  a  holy-day,  that  they  cannot  negociatc  the 
acceptation  in  the  preceding  date :  we  therefore  determine, 
that  all  acceptations  demanded,  or  given,  on  fuch  holy-days, 
fhall  be  valid  (excepting  ftill  the  Sundays,  which  there  is  no 
neceflity  of  including)  but,  at  the  fame  time,  all  perfons  fhall 
hereby  be  obliged  to  the  Chriftian  demeanour,  of  not  making 
ufe  of  this  difpenfation  without  an  abfolute  neceffity,  it  being 
required  of  them  to  procure  the  accepting  on  the  foregoing 
working  days,  if  it  is  poflible.  In  like  manner  the  public 
notaries  are  hereby  warranted  to  enter  and  mark  down  the 
proteftations  on  fuch  holy-days,  and,  if  occafion  is,  to  re- 
turn them;  all  which  cannot  be  done,  if  the  proteft  cannot 
be  fent  back  in  lefs  than  eight  days,  which  may  prove  de- 
trimental to  thofe  who  remit,  and  are  under  a  neceflity  of 
making  ufe  of  the  inftrument  of  proteftation. 
In  the  third  place,  the  honourable  ftates  do  all  along  ftand 
by  their  decree,  publifhed  on  July  16  and  24,  in  the  year 
1624,  by  the  tenor  of  which,  the  common  and  fingle  ufance 
is  fettled  to  15  days,  and  confequently  the  double  ufance  to 
30,  an  ufance  and  a  half  to  23,  and  an  half  ufance  to  eight 
days  ;  and,  after  the  expiring  of  thefe,  commencing  from  the 
acceptation,  the  next  day  is  the  day  of  payment,  upon  which 
computation  all  holy-days,  befides  Sundays,  are  not  reck- 
oned for  termini  in  terminis.  The  fame  method  fnall  hold 
and  continue  as  to  the  five  days  of  grace  inclufive,  after  the 
ufance  is  out,  which  time  the  merchants  may  wait  without 
prejudice  or  danger,  provided  ftill  that  Sundays  and  all  holy- 
days,  in  which  no  council  can  be  held,  fhall  not  be  reckoned 
in  that  number. 


In  the  fourth  place,  in  regard  it  is  enacted  in   the   I  '  \ 

.  ith  reference  to  Venetian  bills,  that  no  pe 

.1   to  accept  them  but  upon  Fri« 
of  which  is,  that  the  laft  day  of  ufance  ci 
day,  and  the  pay-day  happens  to  he  the  next  S  mday,  fo  that 
Che  money  cannot  be  demanded  'till  the  Mo 
and    coni  .hat  this,   upon  the  account  of  the   I 

from  Venice  their  coming  in  moftly  all  the  year  round  on  a 
Thurfday  before  noon,  may  prove  dilatory,  and  no  fmall 
detriment  to  tbofe  who  receive  the  Venetian  bills  :  upon  thefe 
confutations,  the  tenor  of  the  faid  decree  fnall  ftand  firm, 
which  provides  that  the  ace 

u>ion  Friday;  bu  witnal,  that  the  bills  from  Venice,  or 
clicwhtrc,  to  thi,  place,  an  Ulc]ay,  may- 

be demanded  on  the  foregoing  S.  turday  :'  fo  thai  fuch  pay- 
meiits  made  on  a  Saturday  are  warrantable  and  legal.  And 
the  like  fhall  be  obilrved  as  to  the  days  of  grace,  as  much  as 
if  they  had  become  due  on  a  Saturday. 

The  lame  rule  holds  as  to  all  other  bills  cf  exchange,  pur- 
fuant to  the  ancient  ufe  and  cuftom. 

Fifthly,  With  reference  to  fuch  bills  of  exchange  as  are 
drawn  payable  a  lettera  vifta,  or  upon  fight,  which  are  pre- 

out  of  hand  and  accepted  ;  we  impo'fe  no  neceflity  upon 
leaders  to  pay  them  prefently,  provided  they  do  i 
hours  ;  after  which  a  pro:cil  is  warrantable.     In  lit 
ner,   no  days  of  grace  fhall    be  allowed  up   n  fuch   bdls  as 
are  payable  in  a  very  fhort  time,   fuch  as  two  or  three 
thefe   bills  being  hereby  put  upon  the  fame   foot  with  the 
foregoing  bills  upon  fight.    Butall  other  bills,  of  what  num- 
ber of  days  foever,  up  .    .    iole,  or  more  ufance  ;  and 
hkewife  in  the  Frankfort  Ritorni  ultimo  Junii,  ultimo  No- 
vembris,  or  whatever  bills  made  payable  upon  a  certain  cx- 

i   day,  fhdl,  without  diftmction,  be  allowed  th 
days  of  grace  ;  to  this  end  only,   that  the  creditor,  or  pof- 
leli'or  ol   the  bills,  may  wait  io   long  without  prejudice  to 

If  to  fatisfy  the  debtor,  if  he  can't  receive  the  money 
upon  the  firil  demand,  purfuant  to  the  decree  mentioned 
Not  that  the  allowance  of  thefe  days  of  grace  fhall 
encourage  men  to  gratify  their  humour  or  occafiom,  in  re- 
tarding the  payment  fo  far  behind  the  due  time.  On  the 
contrary,  they  arc  required  to  make  good  payment  upon  the 
day  that  the  bills  become  due,  according  to  the  cuftom  hi- 
therto obferved  ;  fo  that  no  delays  mall  be  ofEcioufly  claimed, 
upon  the  pretence  of  days  of  grace. 

Sixthly,  In  cafe  bills  drawn  payable  upon  a  certain  day,  do 
not  arrive  here  'till  not  only  the  prefcribed  time  itfelf,  but 
likcwife  fomo  part  of  the  accefiary  days  of  grace  is  expired  ; 
the  faid  five  days  of  grace  fhall  be  computed,  as  beginning 
not  from  the  prefenting  and  accepting  of  the  bill,  but  from 
the  day  of  payment  fixed  in  the  bill  :  fo  that  the  debtor  can 
only  make  ufe  of  the  remainder  of  that  complement.  If  both 
the  rime  prefcribed,  and  the  full  number  of  the  days  of  grace, 
are  all  paft  before  the  prefenting  the  bill,  the  payment'  (hall 
accrue  within  24  hours  after  accepting,  as  well  as  bills  upon 
fight. 

Seventhly,  All  bills  of  exchange  drawn  payable  on  a  certain 
day,  at  one,  or  more  ufanccs,  or  a  fhortcr  term,  muft  be 
paid  by  the  accepter,  whenever  the  ufance  and  the  five  days 
of  grace  are  expired,  whether  the  value  be  received  by  the 
drawer  or  not;  for 'tis  a  (landing  rule,  chi  accetta  pa^i. 
In  like  manner,  let  this  be  an  univerfal  rule  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  bills,  that  as  payments  made  upon  the  day  that  the 
bill  becomes  due,  or  any  day  after,  are  good  ;  fo,  on  the 
contrary,  payments,  made  before  the  accruing  day,  are 
faulty;  for,  if  they  prove  any  v/av  prejudicial  to  one  or 
the  other  third  perfon,  they  will  be  held  as  null  and  in- 
valid. 

Eighthly,  As  foon  as  a  bill  of  exchange  returns  protefted 
for  non-payment,  he  who  drew  the  bill,  ftands  obliged 
immediately  to  repay  his  creditor  the  fum  fpecificd  in  the 
bill,  befides  his  charges,  and  the  exchange  Laggio ;  or  to 
give  him  good  fecurity,  or  fome  other  reafonable  fatisfac- 
tion,  upon  the  very  day  that  the  advice  comes,  and  both 
the  drawer  of  the  bdl  and  the  accepter  are  bound  jointly  and 
feverally,  as  creditors,  to  the  poiTefTor,  'till  the  bill  is  fatis- 
fied  ;  the'  pofleflbr  having  a  full  power  to  demand  payment 
of  either.  „ 

Ninthly,  To  give  credit  to  a  protefted  bill  lies  chiefly  at  the 
door  of  thofe  who  are  to  receive  the  money  ;  and,  if  they 
will  not  credit  it  themfelves,  they  fhoul'd  endeavour  to  try 
about ;  and,  if  they  meet  with  any  one  that  accepts  this  pro- 
tefted bill,  he,  having  accepted,  ftands  obliged  to  pay  it. 
But  if,  after  this,  the  perfon  upon  whom  the  bill  was  drawn, 
defires  and  offers  to  accept  and  pay  the  bill,  then  he  who 
gave  the  bill  this  credit  before,  is  not  obliged  to  ftand,  unlefs 
fo  inclined. 

Tenthly,  That  if  any  inhabitant  of  this  place  accepts  a  bill 
to  pay  at  fome  other  place,  as  Nuremburg,  Ulm,  St.  Gall,&c. 
and  in  like  manner,  if  any  one  receives  remittance  and  bills 
of  exchange  upon  debtors  living  elfewhere,  the  content  of 
which  bills  is  to  be  advanced  here  ;  in  both  thefe  cafes,  the 
acceptation  muft  be  procured  by  letters  and  bills  of  exchange, 
transmitted  from  one  to  another,  v/hich  require  fome  time. 
The  time  of  payment,  in  fuch  cafes,  fhall  accrue  afier  the 
fame  rate,  as  if  the  acceptation  had  been  made  at  the  place 
where  the  money  is  tc  be  paid.     But,  in  cafe  any  inhabitant 

of 
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of  this  place  {lands  bound  to  pay,  here  at  Augfburgh,  a  bill 
of  exchange  to  another  perfon  that  lives  elfewhere  ;  and  is 
defired  by  Tiim  to  tr.infmit  him  neat  money  for  it ;  he  is  not 
obliged  to  comply  with  his  defire,  without  difcounting  the 
provlfion  money.  After  that,  the  poffeffbr  of  the  bill  may 
fend  any  body  who  takes  the  payment  on  himfelf,  according 
to  the  ufual  manner,  in  the  market-place  of  this  city  ;  or, 
if  he  is  willing  to  difpenfe  with  it,  he  may  freely  do  it. 
In  the  eleventh  place,  with  reference  to  the  manifold  indorfe- 
ments  of  bills  of  exchange  ;  fince  they  are  fo  much  in  ufe 
here  as  well  as  in  other  places,  that  it  will  not  eafily  bear  a 
limitation,  and  far  lefs  a  total  reftraint  ;  we  fuffer  them  ftill 
to  pafs,  but  with  this  referve,  that  the  indorfement  in  banco 
is  hereby  declared  altogether  null  ;  and  he  who  gives  fuch 
bills,  fliall  be  obliged  to  fill  up  the  indorfements,  making 
mention  of  the  fums. 

Twelfthly,  In  regard  that  by  thedifpatchingof  Difpacii,  not 
only  in  the  Botzner  fairs  (where  transferred  bills  are  not  al- 
lowed) but  in  other  places,  to  fave  the  provifion  charge,  a 
cuftom  is  introduced,  that  the  debtor  does  not  give  his  own 
bill,  but  one  of  a  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  perfon,  with  whom 
the  creditor  never  had  any  dealings  :  we  fuffer  this  cuftom  to 
take  place  towards  the  facilitating  of  bufinefs,  but  with  this 
provifo,  that  the  debtor  fhall,  upon  fending  fuch  a  bill,  write 
to  his  creditor  a  feparate  acknowledgment,  that  he  (lands 
for  ever  obliged  to  fee  the  bill  paid. 

Confidering  likewife,  in  the  thirteenth  place,  that,  for  fome 
time  paft,  great  and  many  inconveniencies  have  arofe,  from 
the  too  late  difpatching  bills  per  le  fieri  ;  and  that  there  is  a 
neceffity  of  removing  fuch  inconveniencies  :  we  therefore  en- 
act, that  the  debtor  fliall  Hand  obliged,  under  the  penalty  of 
four  guilders  to  the  poor,  to  pay  the  bill  to  his  creditor,  at 
fartheft  at  the  noon  of  that  day,  upon  which  the  primi  fpacii 
muftbe  difpatched.  Befides,  thofe  who  have  received  money 
per  le  fieri,  Hand  obliged  to  give  a  writ  of  acknowledgment 
to  their  creditors,  if  they  but  defire  it. 
Laflly,  It  being  fufficiently  known,  what  inconveniencies 
and  differences  have  arifen  from  the  affignation  payments, 
'tis  full  time  to  remedy  them  ;  to  which  end,  nothing  is 
more  proper  than  that  all  written  affignations  and  transfer- 
rings  fhould  be  altogether  taken  away,  and  refcontro  upon 
the  fpot  placed  in  their  room,  after  the  following  manner. 
He  who  is  to  pay  the  money,  is  to  appear  at  the  exchange, 
on  exchange  days  (for  which  from  eleven  to  twelve  before 
noon,  on  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Tuefday,  is  the  precife 
time  allotted)  and  there  endeavour  to  adjuft  the  refcontro, 
and  to  fatisfy  his  creditors.  But,  if  upon  Tuefday  exchange, 
he  cannot  come  to  an  end  with  his  creditor,  who  demands 
prompt  payment  in  cafh,  he  flands  obliged,  without  farther 
delay,  to  pay  him  in  ready  money. 

Some  obfervations,  neceffary  for  thofe  who  have  bills  to  receive 
at  Amfterdam,  the  capital  city  of  the  province  of  Holland. 

1.  That  all  bills  of  exchange,  upon  any  one  refident  in  that 
town,  are  payable  in  bank  [fee  the  Bank  of  Amfterdam,  de- 
fcribed  under  the  province  of  Holland]  except  it  is  other- 
wife  ordained  in  exprefs  terms  in  the  bill. 

2.  All  bills  of  exchange  at  Amfterdam  muft  be  paid  within 
fix  days  after  they  are  due  at  the  lateft  (that  being  the  num- 
ber of  the  days  of  grace  in  Holland)  except  thofe  that  are 
payable  in  bank,  when  the  bank  is  fhut  up  at  the  time 
they  fhould  be  paid  ;  in  which  cafe  they  muft  be  paid,  by 
writing  off  the  value  in  bank,  within  three  days  after  it  is 
open  ;  and,  if  it  be  not  done  in  that  time,  they  muft  forth- 
with be  protelled. 

3.  When  a  bill  becomes  due,  the  bearer  thereof  generally 
carries  it  to  the  perfon  who  is  to  pay  it,  having  firft  written 
the  following  order  upon  the  back  of  it : 

Write  the  contents  of  the  other  fide  upon  mv  account  in 
bank,  at  Amfterdam,   the  of  176 

M.  P. 

And  the  bill  being  left  with  the  debtor,  he  accordingly  writes 
ofF  the  value  next  day  in  bank. 

4.  Or,  if  the  bearer  of  the  bill  be  not  inclinable  to  deliver 
it  to  the  debtor,  'till  the  value  be  actually  writ  off  in  bank, 
after  fhewing  him  the  bill,  and  telling  him  that  he  will  find 
it  in  the  bank,  he  muft  carry  it  thither,  and  paying  fix  (li- 
vers to  the  book-keepers,  defire  them  not  to  deliver  it  to  the 
debtor,  'till  the  value  be  written  off  in  the  books  ;  and  af- 
terwards, returning  when  he  thinks  the  value  is  written  off, 
and  finding  it  done,  he  muft  order  them  to  deliver  the  bill 
to  the  perfon  who  has  wrote  off  the  value,  and  who  ou"ht  to 
go  and  call  for  it.  But,  if  the  value  be  not  written  off  in 
due  time,  the  bearer  mud  demand  the  bill,  and  caufe  it  to 
be  protelled  for  non-payment. 

5.  But,  if  the  bearer  of  the  bill  has  no  account  in  bank,  and 
is  not  defirous  to  have  any,  he  may  propofc  to  the  debtor 
to  pay  the  biil  in  current  money,  agreeing  for  the  price  of 
the  agio;  [Sec  Agio]  and  having  received  his  money,  give 
a  receipt  upon  the  back  of  the  bill,  mentioning  that  he  has 
received  the  value  in  current  money,  agio  at  fo  much  per 
cent. 
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6.  But,  if  the  bearer  of  the  bill  can't  agree  with  the  dt  I 
for  the  agio,  he  may  negociatc  it  with  a  cafh-kceper,  or  any 
body  elfe  :  becaufe,  if  the  indorfement  was  fimply  for  value 
received,  it  would  not  be  valid  ;  no  fuch  bill  being  re- 
puted paid,  without  a  fpecial  indorfement,  except  it  be 
written  in  bank, 

Write  for  me  the  contents  of  the  other  fide  to  A.B.  in  bank, 
value  of  him,  at  Amfterdam,  the  of  176 

F.N. 

Thefe  indorfements  upon  the  bills  may  be  made  in  French, 
Englifh,  or  any  other  language  underflood  by  the  accepter 
of  a  bill  :  but  orders  in  bank  muft  be  written,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  And  therefore  I  have  thought  it  pro- 
per to  infert  a  model  of  thefe  orders  in  their  own  language. 

Fol.  976. 
De  heeren  commifTariffen  van  de  banck,  geleiven  te  betalen 
aen  B.  G.   de  fomma  van  twee  duyfent  vier  hondert  kven 
en  t'achtentia;    guldens  tein  ftyvers,  actum  in  Amfterdam 
den,  &c. 

Flo.  2487  :   10. 

When  a  merchant  is  defirous  to  negotiate  bank-money  for 
current,  he  may  do  it  before  the  town-houfe,  between  10 
and  11  in  the  morning  :  where  the  cafh-keepers  generally 
meet,  who  will  give  either  bank  or  current  money  to  fuch 
as  want  it.  And  fometimes  fuch  negotiations  are  tranfacted 
upon  the  exchange  by  the  interpofition  of  brokers,  who  o-et 
I  per  1000  for  their  trouble,  equally  payable  by  both  parties. 
The  falaries  of  the  officers  of  the  bank  are  paid  by  the  city, 
and  all  the  fines  and  other  monies  paid  for  transferring  of 
fums,  and  other  things  of  that  nature,  are  laid  out  in  cha- 
ritable ufes. 

When  any  man's  account  in  bank  is  filled  up,  and  a  new  one 
muft  be  begun,  the  party,  having  notice  thereof,  muft  re- 
pair to  the  bank  to  compare  accounts  in  the  fame  manner  as 
when  the  balance  is  made. 

When  any  body  that  has  money  in  the  bank  takes  it  out,  if 
the  agio  be  under  5  per  cent,  the  treafurers  pay  them  the  dif- 
ference, they  having  received  it  at  that  rate. 
When  any  difference  happens  between  merchants  concerning 
any  fum  in  bank,  'tis  determined  by  two  or  three  commiffion- 
ers,  chofen  among  the  magiftrates,  who  decide  all  fuch  mat- 
ters fummarily. 

At  the  death  of  any  perfon,  who  has  money  in  the  bank 
their  heirs  and  fucceffors  muft  prove  their  titles  by  authentic 
deeds,  before  the  book-keepers  transfer  the  fums  to  their  ac- 
counts. 

Mod  bills  of  exchange  are  negotiated  at  Amfterdam,  as  at 
other  trading  cities  in  Europe,  by  agents  or  brokers  (fee  the 
articles  Agents  and  Brokers)  who  enter  in  their  book  a 
memorandum  of  fuch  negotiations  concluded  by  them,  in  or- 
der to  determine  any  difference  between  merchants  on  thefe 
occafions,  and  alio  to  adjuft  their  brokerage. 
Thofe  brokers  for  exchange  and  merchandize,  at  Amfterdam, 
are  in  number  375  Chriftians,  and  20  Jews.  They  are  ad- 
mitted into  thefe  offices  by  the  magiftrates,  before  whom 
they  take  an  oath  to  perform  their  functions  faithfully,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  appointed  for  them. 
Befides  thefe  fworn  brokers,  'tis  believed  there  is  twice  that 
number  of  other  little  intermeddlers  at  Amfterdam;  in  Ja- 
nuary 1613,  and  November  1624,  they  were  allowed  to  I 
take  for  negotiating  bills  of  exchange,  3  (livers  per  100 
florins ;  and  in  exchanging  bank  and  current  money,  1  per 
1000. 

And,  as  to  ufance  of  Amfterdam,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
it  is  not,  as  in  fome  other  places,  either  precifely  30  days, 
or  31,  or  28,  or  29,  according  to  the  number  of  the  days  of 
the  month  ;  for  there,  a  bill  drawn  at  ufance,  fuppofe  the 
1  oth,  20th,  25th,  or  any  other  day,  falls  due  the  fame 
day  of  the  enfuing  month,  without  any  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  month,  in  which  it  was  drawn. 
So  that  a  bill,  drawn  (for  example)  the  20th  of  February, 
becomes  due  the  20th  of  March,  though  February  has  but 
28  days,  except  when  it  is  leap-year :  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  bill,  drawn  the  20th  of  January,  does  not 
become  due  'till  the  20th  of  February,  though  January  has 
31  days.     See  the  article  Usance. 

For  more  matter  relating  to  the  negotiating  of  bills  of  ex- 
change in  Holland,  fee  the  article  Amsterdam,  under  the 
province  of  Holland. 

His  Electoral  Highnefs  of  Saxony's  mod  gracious  decree,  for 
regulating  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  time 
of  their  being  due:  as  well  as  the  method  of  dealing,  by 
way  of  commiflion  or  factory,   in  the  city  of  Leipfic. 

Trudy  and  well-beloved  :  We  have  heard  your  humble  infor- 
mation and  your  dutiful  petition,  fetting  forth  what  the  mer- 
chants of  our  city  of  Leipfic  have  propof  d,  for  the  fecurity  and 
improvement  of  their  commerce;  and  their  earned  defire  to  have 
it  brought  into  the  next  diet,  and  paffed  into  an  imperial  edict. 
It  being  our  inclination  propitiously  to  promote  whatever  may 
tend  to  theadvantageof  commerce  in  this  country,and  we  have 
withal  remarked,  that  the  particulars  given  in  by  our  merchants 

will 
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will  fcarce  be  allowed  of  in  all  the  trading  towns  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire,  or  pafs  for  a  general  rule  in  the  Imperial  de- 
cree :  upon  thefe  confiderations,  we  have  refolved,  as  being 
princes  of  this  country,  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  we  are 
here  inverted  with,  as  well  as  out  of  regard  to  a  dutiful  peti- 
tion of  our  city  of  Leipfic,  fince  prefented  to  us,  to  make  a 
particular  aft  and  order,  upon  the  cafe  abovementioned. 
In  the  firft  place  :  As  to  bills  of  exchange,  and  what  relates 
to  them,  we  continue  them  upon  the  fame  foot,  as  in  our  de- 
claration ifiued  forth,  July  21,  1660,  from  the  exprefs  terms 
of  which,  'tis  evident,  that  bills  drawn  upon  fight,  are  firm 
and  obligatory  upon  the  drawer  or  accepter,  let  him  be  whom 
he  will  ;  and  that  not  only  bills  upon  fight,  but  even  thofc 
payable  after  fome  time,  are  of  the  fame  firm  obligation  :  and 
that  the  penalties  are  fully  as  fevere  upon  thole  who  drive  no 
trade,  whether  gentlemen  or  ordinary  perfons,  learned  or  un- 
learned, employed  in  publick  offices  of  distinction,  or  unem- 
ployed, as  they  are  againft  the  merchants  themfelves. 
In  the  fecond  place,  in  regard  the  merchants  have  hitherto 
complained,  that  the  Nuremberghcrs  oblerve  no  certain  time 
bl  returning  home,  and  yet  the  time  of  this  their  uncertain 
return  is  the  period  upon  which  both  the  payment  and  pro- 
tefting  the  bills  docs  depend. 

We  therefore  ordain  and  conflitute,  that,  from  this  day  for- 
ward, Thurfday  in  the  pay-week  fhall  be  the  term  ;  or  if,  in 
the  new  year's  fair,  the  fair  begins  on  Sunday,  the  fifth  day 
of  the  pay- week  (reckoning,  from  the  day  upon  which  the 
fair  is  prohibited  upon  the  expiration  of  the  firft  week)  and 
the  proteft  of  bills  fhall  pal's  'till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  but  none 
fhall  be  received  after  that  hour. 

In  the  third  place,  with  reference  to  goods  put  into  the  hands 
of  another  upon  commiffion,  the  fame  cuftom  as  is  obferved 
in  other  trading  towns  fhall  take  place  in  our  town  of  Leip- 
fic: (o  that  whoever  has  goods  upon  commiffion  to  fell  for 
another,  and  upon  thefe  is  charged  with  bills,  he  has  a  power 
to  refund  his  charges  out  of  the  goods  in  his  hands.  And, 
if  in  cafe  of  bankruptcy  or  otherwife,  fuch  goods  be  at- 
tached or  arrefted,  he  is  only  obliged  to  account  for  the  fur- 
pi  mage. 

This  we  require  you  to  make  publick,  in  thcufual  form,  to 
all  traders,  and,  as  much  as  in  you  lies,  to  fee  it  inviolably 
obferved  :  in  the  doing  of  which,  you  will  perform  what  is 
our  will  and  pleafure. 

Given  at  Drefden,  Sept.  4,  1660.. 

John  George,  Elector. 

To  our  trufty  and  well-beloved  the  council  of  Leipfic. 

The  regulations  and  ordonnances  of  exchange  eftablifhed  at 
Bologna  in  Italy. 

I. 

The  place  fhall  be  free  to  all  perfons,  both  foreigners  and 
natives,  and  as  well  to  thofe  that  do  not,  as  to  thofe  that  do, 
merchandize ;  fo  that  every  perfon,  of  what  condition  fo- 
ever,  may  give  or  receive  money  in  exchange,  provided  that 
the  exchange  be  real  :  meaning  by  real  exchange,  when  the 
money  is  actually  paid  in  Bologna,  that  it  may  be  re-paid  in 
another  place,  according  to  the  contents  of  the  bill  of  ex- 
change, and  that  alfo  the  bill  be  actually  fent  to  the  place 
and  perfon  upon  whom  it  is  drawn,  and  there  be  either  paid 
or  refufed. 

II. 
It  fhall  be  in  every  one's  power,  tho'  no  merchant,  to  put 
his  money  in  merchants  hands,  and  receive  real  bills  of  ex- 
change for  it ;  that  thereby  he  may  have  credit  in  other  places, 
as  is  ufual  elfewhere  in  Italy,  and  out  of  it;  and  alfo  it  Avail 
be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  give  money  upon  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  to  return  fuch  bills  to  the  drawer,  if  the  buver 
does  not  receive  the  money  he  paid  upon  them. 

III. 
If  foreigners  fend  foreign  pieces  of  money  for  exchange,  or 
otherwife,  fuch  money  fhall  remain  free  and  unmolefted  for 
the  ufe  of  thofe  who  fent  it ;  even  though  they  be  excommu- 
nicated by  the  order  of  the  holy  church, .or  be  guilty  of  here- 
fy,  or  treafon,  or  though  they  fhould  be  indebted  to  the  trea- 
fiiry,  fuch  money  fliall  be  left  free  and  unmolefted,  for  the 
•  afe  of  the  faid  foreigners,  and  the  fame  fhall  be  underftood 
.  of  money  fent  from  other  countries  by  bills  of  exchange,  to 
perfons  of  that  character  here  *. 

*  This  feems  to  be  no  mean  ftroke  of  policy  in  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  (late,  in  order  to  render  it  a  kind  of  afylum  for  de- 
linquents of  all  nations  :   and  to  convince  the  world,    that 
even  the  worft  of  crimes  fhall  be  noreitraint  to  the  drawino- 
money  and  people  into  thefe  all-fanctified  territories. 
IV. 
All  differences  and  difputes  happening  in  this  city,  concern- 
■    ing  bills  of  exchange,  between  any  perfons  whatfoever,  fhall 
be  decided   and  determined  by  the  confuls  and  merchants- 
judges,  to  whom  alone  it  fliall  belong  to  take  cognizance  of 
fuch  fuits  and  differences ;  nor  fhall  it  be  in  the  power  of  any 
other  judge,  or  judicature,  or  magiftrate  whatfoever,  to  take 
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notice  of,  or  judge,  or  any  other  way,  to  hinder  their  juaV: 
ment,  or  to  meddle  or  concern  tHemfelves  in  it,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  manner  whatfoever.  And  'tis  likewife  de- 
clared, that  the  deciding  of  all  fuch  cohtroverfies  fhall  be- 
long to  faid  judicature,  not  only  in  the  firft  trial,  1  ut 
cale  of  an  appeal,  according  to  the  conftitution  a  .d  form  of 
the  faid  judicature.  And,  If  any  one  fhould  appeal  to  the 
pope  himfelf,  the  right  of  judgment  fhall  then  devolve  upon 
the  judge  of  appeah,  and  the  merchant-judges,  and  confuls, 
as  it  is  fpecially  ordained  by  his  holinefs  in  fuch  a  cafe;  and 
the  appealer  fhall  be  obliged  to  profecute  his  fuit  before  them 
within  a  certain  limited  time,  according  to  the  ftatutes  of 
the  faid  judicature;  or  otherwife  the  appeal  to  be  void  and 
of  no  effeel,  and  the  fentence  given  to  be  put  in  execution 
by  the  merchant-judges  and  confuls,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
appeal. 

V. 

The  merchants  may  meet  in  the  place  where  the  faid  judi- 
cature fits,  or  any  other  place  which  fliall  be  thought  conve- 
nient for  them,  whither  they  fhall  repair,  and  remain  there 
an  hour  in  the  forenoon,  and  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  three 
days  a  week,  viz.  Mondays,  Wednefdays,  and  Fridays,  thefe 
not  being  holidays ;  and  if  they  be,  that  meeting  fhall  be  kept 
the  day  preceding,  and  there  fhall  be  no  bufinefs  done  among 
merchants  on  holidays. 

VI. 
The  exchanges  muft  be  made  in  gold  crowns  of  good  coin, 
for  all  places ;   and  all  accounts  and  writings  between  mer- 
chants and  dealers,  foreigners  or  inhabitants,  fliall  be  made 
in  that  fpecie. 

VII. 

The  ufance  for  paying  bills  of  exchange  fhall  be  as  follows, 

viz. 

To  Rome  and  Genoa,  ten  days  fight. 

To  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,' Pifa,  Lucca,  and  other  places 

ot  Tufcany,   eight  days  fight. 

To  Naples,  fifteen  days  fight. 

To  Palermo,  Meffina,  Bari,  and  other  places  of  Sicily,  one 

month. 

To  Lyons,  Befancon,  and  Spain,   according  to  the  yearly 

markets. 

To  Paris,  Antwerp,  and  all  the  Netherlands,  two  months. 

To  London  and  the  Levant,   three  months. 

Villi 

There  fhall  be  paid  to  the  brokers  who  conclude  the  faid  ex- 
change contracts,  a  golden  ftyver  for  every  hundred  crowns, 
by  each  party  ;  and  thefe  brokers  fliall  be  approved  and  al- 
lowed by  thejudicature  of  merchants,  and  be  obliged  to  make 
obfervations,  and  do  every  other  thing,  which  fhall  be  re- 
quired of  them,  according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  ftatutes 
of  the  faid  judicature  ;  and  they  fhall  keep  a  book,  after  the 
manner  of  a  journal,  wherein  they  fhall  write  from  day  to 
day,  with  their  own  hands,  what  exchange  contracts  they 
conclude,  fetting  down  both  parties,  viz.  the  drawer  and  the 
buyer  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  fums  drawn,  and  the  prices 
of  the  exchange,  and  for  what  places  :  in  doinj  of  which,  if 
any  fail,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  they  fhall  be  difcharged 
from  their  offices,  and  deprived  of  all  their  fees. 
IX. 

In  cafe  any  bills  of  exchange  drawn  at  Bologna  return  pro- 
tcfted,  the  buyer  of  any  fuch  bill  to  whom  it  fhall  be  re- 
turned, immediately  appearing  before  the  judges  and  confuls, 
if  they  be  fitting  at  that  hour,  and  otherwile  before  one  of 
the  notaries  of  the  faid  judicature;  and,  thefe  demanding 
execution  againft  the  drawer  of  the  faid  bill,  the  faid  judges 
or  confuls,  or  (they  not  fitting)  the  faid  notary,  without  any 
other  intimation,  or  acting  of  the  drawer,  fhall  prefently  grant 
the  faid  execution,  by  virtue  whereof,  the  creditor  may  with 
a  ferjeant  feize  the  goods  of  a  debtor  for  the  fum  contained 
in  the  bill,  with  the  intereft,  charges,  and  damages,  accord- 
ing as  the  judge  fliall  think  fit. 

And  in  caie  any  hindrance  or  delay  fhall  happen  to  the  faid 
execution,  the  faid  ferjeant  fhall  prefently  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  faid  notary,  who  fhall  then  be  obliged  to  give  a  per- 
fonal  order  to  the  creditor  againft  the  debtor,  who,  in  cafe 
of  any  execution  upon  his  goods,  may  appear  before  the 
faid  judges  and  confuls,  and  complain,  if  he  thinks  himfelf 
oppreffed,  or  has  any  exception  to  make  againft  the  bill. 
But  he  fhall  not  in  any  manner  be  admitted  to  an  audience, 
'till  he  has  fecured  the  creditors,  although  the  time  of  pay- 
ment be  not  come.  And  in  cafe  a  bill  be  returned  protefted, 
and  he  that  drew  the  bill  be  dead,  the  buyer  may  proceed 
againft  the  goods  of  his  heir,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he 
might  do  againft  his,  if  he  were  living,  though  the  time  li- 
mited by  the  law  for  profecuting  an  heir,  or  making  an  inven- 
tory of  his  goods,  be  not  expired,  as  though  the  heir  be  a 
minor,  who  has  not  yet  got  tutors,  and  notwithftanding  any 
other  reafon  whatfoever.  And  in  cafe  the  time  appointed  by 
the  law  for  the  heirs  to  take  full  poffeffion  of  the  goods  of 
the  deceafed,  and  for  making  a  lawful  inventory,  be  expired 
before  the  creditor  appear  to  demand  the  faid  execution,  then 
the  faid  creditor  may  lawfully  draw  bills  of  exchange  for  the 
faid  money,  charges,  Sec  upon  the  laid  heirs,  'till  he  be 
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fully  paid.  And  the  goods  of  all  forts  of  people,  of  what  con- 
dition focver,  even  though  they  be  magiftrates,  to  whom  a 
proteft,  or  a  non-accepted  bill,  fhall  be  returned,  may  and 
fhall,  at  the  reqtfeft  of  the  creditor,  be  feized  for  the  paying 
or  fecurino-  of  the  payment  of  the  creditor's  money,  before  the 
faid  judgef  conful,  or  notary,  as  is  faid  before,  notwithftand- 
ineall  laws,  cuftoms,  ftatutes  and  privileges,  to  the  contrary. 

X. 
And  becaufe  it  fometimes  happens,  that  fome  who  lay  out 
money  upon  exchange,  do  it  with  a  furety,  who  fubfcnbes 
the  fecond  or  third  bill,  as  it  is  cuftomary  in  many  places  ; 
it  is  hereby  declared,  that,  if  the  firft  bill  be  refufed  and  re- 
turned protefted,  the  creditor  may  as  well  demand  his  money 
of  the  fubfcribers  of  the  fecond  or  third  bill,  as  of  the  prin- 
cipal who  hath  drawn  it,  as  he  fhall  think  fit ;  and  the  fore- 
mentioned  execution  to  be  awarded  againft  the  principal,  may 
alfo  be  awarded  againft  the  furety,  any  lavy  or  cuftom  for- 
merly in  ufe,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

XI. 
No  prefcription  fhall  be  of  force,  nor  no  other  exception  be 
admitted  againft  true  and  real  bills  of  exchange  ;  and  all  tri- 
als of  that  nature  fhall  be  fpeedily  decided,  without  any  arti- 
ficial delay,  hindrance,  or  interruption  of  the  procefs. 

XII. 
Bills  of  exchange  being  drawn  upon  Bologna,  and  refufed  to 
be  accepted,  the  bearer  thereof  may  caufe  a  proteft  to  be 
made  for  all  charges,  damages  and  interefts,  againft  the  per- 
fon  or  perfons  refufing  to  accept  them  ;  and  in  cafe  fuch  per- 
fon  or  perfons  be  abfent,  and  no  opportunity  can  be  found  to 
make  a  perfonal  proteft,  it  may  be  made  by  a  notary,  at  the 
houfe  of  the  party  or  parties  who  fhould  accept  it ;  and  the 
time  of  payment  being  come,  and  payment  made,  the  proteft 
may  be  delivered  to  the  payer. 

xnr. 

No  acceptation  of  bills  drawn  upon  Bologna  fhall  be  valid, 
except  they  be  accepted  by  him  who  is  to  pay  the  money,  and 
not  by  an  agent,  friend,  or  book-keeper,  except  fuch  per- 
fons have  a  fufficient  procuration  :  in  which  cafe  all  traders 
(hall  be  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  fuperintendant  of  the 
court-merchant,  of  all  perfons  that  are  fo  appointed,  to  fa- 
tisfy  their  bills,  and  for  the  time  they  are  to  continue  in  that 
ftation,  which  the  faid  fuperintendant  muft  enter  in  a  record 
kept  for  that  purpofe. 

XIV. 
Bills  upon  other  men  being  thus  accepted,  by  perfons  quali- 
fied as  above,  the  faid  perfon  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  mo- 
ney in  due  time,  and  the  bearers  of  fuch  bills  fhall  be  no 
ways  prejudiced  by  fuch  acceptations,  fo  that  they  may  not 
act  againft  all  fuch  perfons  as  are  in  any  manner  bound  in  the 
faid  exchange,  but  fhall  be  allowed  to  proceed  againft  any 
one  concerned  in  the  faid  bill,  as  they  think  fit,  and  that  as 
well  for  the  principal  fum,  as  for  the  charges,  damages,  and 
intereft. 

XV. 
If  it  happens,  that  after  the  accepting  of  any  bill  the  accepter 
breaks,  and  by  that  means  the  bill  remains  unpaid,  the  bearer 
thereof  duly  entering  his  proteft,  the  drawer  fhall  be  obliged 
to  refund  to  him  the  principal,  as  well  as  the  intereft,  da- 
mages, and  charges. 

XVI. 
No  attorney  fhall  be  allowed  to  appear  in  the  court-merchant, 
except  only  in  cafes  in  which  it  is  ordained  by  the  ftatutes  of 
the  faid  judicature  of  merchants,  in  the  article  concerning 
bills  of  exchange,  and  with  the  conditions  and  reftrictions 
contained  in  the  faid  article,  concerning  the  faid  attornies, 
and  no  otherwife. 

XVII. 
And  in  cafe  there  fhould  happen  any  differences  concerning 
the  faid  bill  of  exchange,  not  mentioned  in  thefe  articles, 
they  muft  be  determined  by  the  judge  and  confuls  of  the  faid 
judicature,  or  by  the  greateft  number  of  them.  But,  in  all 
the  cafes  above-laid,  they  muft  act,  proceed,  give  fentence, 
and  execute,  according  to  the  contents  of  thefe  articles,  and 
not  according  to  the  inllitutions  of  the  faid  judicature  con- 
cerning exchanges,  as  far  as  they  are  contrary  to,  or  differ 
from,  thefe  articles  ;  but  otherwife  the  faid  inftitutions  to  re- 
main in  their  full  force  and  virtue,  as  well  concerning  bills  of 
exchange,  as  concerning  common  writings,  and  all  other 
things  whatsoever,  treating  of  the  power  orjurifdiction  of  the 
judges,  confuls,  &c.  any  former  law,  ufe,  practice,  or  cuf- 
tom to  the  contrary,  notwithftanding. 

Remarks. 

In  the  firft  part  of  this  article  of  bills  of  exchange,  I  have 
'  authenticated  cafes  relating  thereunto, 

which  have  been  adjudged  in  our  courts  of  law  in  England  ; 

and  which,  b-in^  maturely  confidered,  will  enable  a  think- 
1211  to  make  a  good  judgment  upon  any  other  occurrcn- 
iat  telate  to  this  important  topic.     For  not  only  fimilar, 

but  diflimilar  cafes  are  determined  by  the  clue  application  of 

tho(c  general  ma  n  and   law,  whereupon  thefe 

pr/or-adjiiil^ru  tales  have  been  grounded. 


Sometimes,  indeed,  it  has  fell  out,  that  what  has  been  law  in 
the  opinion  of  fome  judges,  is  not  fo  in  that  of  their  fuccefforsj 
but  this  I  am  inclined  to  think,  has  been  but  in  very  few  cafes  ; 
and  that  in  fuch  which  have  been  very  delicate  and  compli- 
cated, and  wherein  they  have  not  been  exactly  parallel,  and 
tallied  in  all  circumftances  :  and,  where  this  happens,  there 
is  the  fame  reafon  why  our  judges  fhould  differ  from  one  an- 
other, and  even  from  themftlves,  as  that  they  fhould  accord, 
when  it  happens  otheiwife. 

It  is  this  difference  in  the  circumftances  of  cafes,  which  lias 
rendered  the  reports  of  law  fo  voluminous;  but  this  is  un- 
avoidable, as  neceflarily  arifing  from  that  infinite  variety  of 
tranfadtions  among  mankind.  But  it  is  certainly  more  to  the 
fecurity  of  property  to  have  all  predetermined  cafes  authen- 
tically reported,  for  the  guidance  of  fucceeding  courts  of  ju- 
dicature, than  not;  and  not  to  leave  them  unreftrained,  and 
to  act  arbitrarily,  without  any  regard  to  thofe  reafons  and 
principles  of  law  of  their  predeceflbrs,  which  have  flood  the 
teft  of  ages.  It  is  more  to  the  benefit  of  focietv  to  bear  with 
voluminous  laws,  and  even  thofe  which  may  fometimes  clafh, 
i  than  be  governed  only  by  the  uncontroulable  will  of  judges, 
who  have  not  always  proved  incorruptible. 
Moreover,  though  fome  have  been  wont  to  think,  that  our 
law,  being  fo  voluminous,  occafions  it  to  be  more  expenfive, 
yet  I  apprehend  this  to  be  a  vulgar  error ;  for  where  cafes 
are  fo  faithfully  and  equitably  reported,  as  in  England,  a  man 
of  fer.fe,  though  not  bred  to  the  law,  who  attentively  and 
impartially  confults  thofe  reports,  may  himfelf  form  a  good 
judgment  in  moil  cafes,  whether  he  is  in  the  wrong  or  the 
right  in  going  to  law  :  which  fhews,  that  the  more  law  cafes 
there  are  properly  reprefented,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  the  more  vo- 
luminous the  law  is  in  this  refpeet,  the  lefs  tedious,  the  lefs 
expenfive;  and  what  is  ftill  more  defirable,  it  is  rendered  the 
lefs  precarious,  and  the  lefs  dependant  on  arbitrary  will.  The 
ftatute-law  of  England,  it  is  true,  is  voluminous,  and  per- 
haps ufelefsly  fo,  and  often  inconfiftent  with  the  common  law: 
but,  as  our  judges  are  the  proper  conftrueters  of  thefe  ftatutes, 
it  is  obfervable,  that  where  any  doubt  arifes,  with  regard  to 
the  fenfe  of  a  ftatute,  they  judge  of  it  by  the  tenor  of  the 
common  law  :  and,  in  matters  of  law,  it  is  more  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  fubject,  that  Weftminfter-hall  fhould,  in  this 
refpeet,  controul  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  than  the  latter  the  for- 
mer; for,  otherwife  the  ftatutes  which  do  not  always  qua- 
drate with  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  law,  would  fubvert  a 
great  part  of  it,  and  render  all  reported  cafes  ufelefs  to 
pofterity  ;  and  every  new  judge  might  have  it  in  his  power  to 
make  new  laws,  whereby  we  fhould  have  no  laws  certain  at 
all. 

In  regard  to  Scotland,  likewife,  I  have  given  fome  curious 
cafes  relating  to  bills  of  exchange,  which  will  ferve  as  a  guide 
in  many  other  refpecls  ;  for,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  reafon 
of  thefe  adjudications,  they  are  fupported  by  the  authority  of 
thofe,  who  are  allowed  to  have  wrote  the  beft  on  the  fubject, 
according  to  the  eftablifhed  cuftoms  of  the  principal  trading 
nations  in  Europe. 
The  regulations  and  edicts  of  France,  Holland,  the  great  ci- 
ties of  Hamburgh,  Frankfort,  Leipfic,  Augfburgh,  and  Bo- 
logna, muft  convey  an  idea  of  the  care  which  they  have  judged 
neceffary,  in  order  duly  to  apprize  traders  of  the  laws  and  cuf- 
toms they  are  obliged  to  regard,  in  thefe  kind  of  negociations. 
But,  befides  the  laws  and  ufages  which  are  peculiar  to  parti- 
cular nations  and  great  trading  cities,  in  regard  to  matters  of 
this  nature,  there  are  fundamental  principles  and  maxims  of 
reafon,  whereupon  thofe  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  ought  to 
be  grounded  ;  and  thefe  cannot  be  too  well  underftood  both 
by  traders  and  lawyers  :  and  thofe  flioi  t  circular  letters,  or 
orders,  given  by  bankers  and  trading  people  to  furnifh  to 
others  certain  funis  of  money,  are  of  fuch  ufe  and  advantage 
to  trade,  that  it  cannot  be  carried  on  without  them  ;  feeing 
in  many  nations  the  exporting  of  money  is  prohibited  under 
fevere  penalties  ;  in  others  no  money  is  current  but  their  own, 
and  all  foreign  coin  reputed  bullion  :  fo  that  bills  fecm  to  be 
the  only  expedient  left  to  merchants  for  drawing  their  e filers 
out  of  foreign  countries,  from  perfons  indebted  to  them,  up- 
on the  yearly  ballanceof  trade  ;  and  no  one  would  fend  their 
merchandize  to  a  place  from  whence,  when  they  arc  fold,  he 
has  no  means  to  bring  home  the  value,  or  cannot  do  it  with- 
out an  extraordinary  rifque. 

Many  great  men,  both  lawyers  and  divines,  have  wrote  upon 
this  fubject ;  but  what  the  ancients  wrote,  when  the  exchange 
was  but  in  it's  infancy,  imperfect,  and  lefs  known,  does  not 
fuit  with  the  modern  conftitution  of  it,  as  now  refined  and 
improved.  And  later  authors,  what  with  their  ufelefs  nice- 
ties and  unintelligible  different  notions  about  the  nature  and 
lawfulncfsof  it ;  and  their  fanciful  divifionsand  fubdiviiions; 
inflcad  of  clearing  up  the  matter,  they  have  only  perplexed 
and  confounded  it. 

Among  the  Italians  that  have  wrote  upon  exchange,  Sigif- 
mund  Scaceia,  and  Raphael  de  Turri,  are  the  chief:  whom 
Jo.  Gaitus,  J.  Marquhardus,  Fra.  Stypmannus,  dr.  Ant. 
dc  Luca,  JofcphGiballinus,  VanLewen,  and  others  of  feveral 
nations,  have  but  copied  after.  The  works  of  thefe  leading 
authors  abound  with  learned  fubtilty,  and  whimfical  fcholaftic 
qucflions,  but  are  fhamefully  defective  in  material  things, 
founded  on  the  plain  nature  of  commerce.     Many  of  tli 
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tifions  of  the  Rode  of  Genoa  are  upon  points  of  little  import 
to  us.     The  decisions  of  Portugal,  collected  by  Anton,   di 
Ganim  ;  thofe  of  the  fuprcmc  courts  of  Holland  and  Flanders, 
compiled  by  Neofladius  and  Chriftineus  ;  and  the  Refponfa 
juris-confultorum  Hollandiae,  touch  upon  bills  of  exchange 
but  feldom,  and  with  relation  only  to  particular  cafes.     In  the 
whole  Journal  du  Palais,   which  is  a  collection  in  nine  vo- 
Junies  of  the  decifions  of  all  the  parliaments  and  fovereign  ju- 
dicatures in  France,  for  many  years,  there  are  not  above  three 
or  four  decifions  relating  to  bills  of  exchange:   the  rcafon 
whereof  is,  becaufe,  in  all  the  trading  towns  of  France,  efta- 
blifhed courts-merchants  take  cognizance  of  differences  be- 
tween pcrfons  of  that  profeffion,   in  a  fummary  manner,  ex- 
cept where  the  intervening  of  fomc  nice  points  of  law  renders 
merchants  incompetent  judges,  which  arc  carried  before  the 
parliament.     Such  courts  for  determining  differences  arifing 
upon  matters  of  commerce  arc  alio  erected  in  moft  other  trad- 
ing nations  in  Europe,  though  there  is  no  fuch  judicature  as 
yet  in  Britain.     This  matter  was  but  of  late  well  underftood 
by  lawyers  :   for,  in  deciding  controverfies  of  this  nature,  the 
advice  of  merchants  was  frequently  taken  and  followed  ;  and 
even  few  of  thofe  have  a  right  notion  of  it.     The  French 
lawyers  never  much  applied  themfelves  to  treat  of  it.      M. 
Marefhal,  1625,  publifhcd  \Jn  traite  de  Change  &  Rcchange, 
'&  Baiupjcroutes,  crammed  with  citations  of  laws  and  doctors  ; 
but  he  runs  over  bills  lb  fuperficially  and  di  ("orderly,  that  it  is 
more  than  likely  he  was  but  little  acquainted  with  the  fubject. 
Clerac,   1695,  printed  another  Traite  de  Change  to  as  little 
purpofe.     Sieur  Jacques  Savary,  though  he  excels  the  other 
two  in    his    Parfait   Negociant,   handles  the  argument  fo 
meanly,  that  it   is  plain  he  never  went  to   the  root  of  it. 
L'Art  des  Lettres  de  Change,  par  Monficur  Jacques  du  Puy, 
illuftratcs  the  nature  of  an  exchange  contract,  and  contains 
Iome  principles  for  deciding  queffions  of  this  kind  :    but,  as 
that  author  hath  iome  good  things,   fo  he  is  chargeable  witli 
many  material  defects,  and  is  far  from  anfwering  the  title  of 
his  works.     The  French  edict:  of  commerce,  1673,  regulates 
and  decides  only  the  more  ordinary  cafes.      Sam.  Richard's 
Traite  general  du  commerce,  has  many  ufeful  practical  things; 
yet  thele  are  only  touched  as  a  merchant,  but  docs  not  cafe 
the  matter,  or  dip  into  the  point  of  law.     Marius's  Advice 
concerning  bills  of  exchange,  and  Malines,  are  as  flat  and 
heavy  as  they  are  injudicious.     Scarlet's  Stile  of  Exchanges  is 
but  an  undigeftcd  collection  of  incoherent  rules  andaphorifms, 
and  blended  with  inconfiffencies.  Wyfi'clStyl  tot  Amftcrdam, 
or  the  courfe  of  exchange  at  Amftcrdam,  which,  though  it 
contains  leveral  things  touching  the   particular  cuftoms  in 
Holland,  is  but  a  rhapfody  of  tautologies  and  fuperfluous  mat- 
ter.    Molloy's  de  Jure  Maritimo  &  Navali  has  but  one  chap- 
ter on  bills  of  exchange,  wherein  there  are  not  many  cafes, 
nor  are  thofe  given  fo  fully  as  to  be  fatisfactorily  underftood  ; 
and,  indeed,  cafes  without  the  efl'ential  circumftances,  and 
pleadings,  are  of  little  avail. 

It  was  neceflary,  therefore,  we  apprehend,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
traders  of  this  nation  in  particular,  to  collect  a  number  of 
felect  cafes,  with  all  their  pleadings,  by  means  of  which,  as 
before  obferved,  a  very  good  judgment  may  be  made  of  many 
others,  which  may  not  quadrate  in  all  their  circumftances. 
The  laws  of  exchange  are  univerfal,  as  well  as  particular. 
The  former  arc  thofe  eftablifhed  by  the  common  con  fen  t  of  all 
nations,  called  The  cuftoms  of  merchants,  which  are  every- 
where in  force.  The  latter  are  the  peculiar  laws  of  exchange, 
that  obtain  in  feveral  countries,  by  ftatute  or  cuftom.  But 
though  there  are  fome  fpecial  differences  of  formality,  as  we 
have  fecn,  of  the  management  of  it  in  different  places,  yet 
the  common  law  of  exchange  is  much  the  fame  every-where, 
all  nations  having  concurred,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  encou- 
rage this  advantageous  commerce,  and  to  free  it  of  all  incum- 
brances which  might  interrupt  its  progrefs  :  fo  that  there 
docs  not  feem  to  be  great  reafon  for  the  diftinction  frequently 
made  between  the  cuftom  of  merchants  and  the  analogy  of 
our  law,  as  if  thefe  often  clafhed  and  interfered  ;  fince  no- 
thing merits  the  denomination  of  a  merchant-cuftom  but 
what  univerfally  obtains,  &  apud  omnes  per  aeque  obferva- 
tur,  abftracted  from  the  civil  and  municipal  cuftoms  of  par- 
ticular places,  which  are  too  often  unjuftly  obtruded  for  the 
cuftom  of  merchants. 

The  laws  of  exchange  are  not  fo  exactly  obferved  in  Spain  as 
»n  England,  France,  and  Holland.  In  England  the  law  pays 
due  regard  to  the  cuftom  of  merchants.  Inland  bills  and  pro- 
nsiflary  notes,  we  have  feen,  are  privileged  by  ftatute;  concern- 
ing which  alfo  in  France,  careful  provifion,  we  find,  is  made 
by  royaledicts  and  ordinances,  particularly  that  of  Lewis  XIV. 
anno  1673.  In  Scotland,  all  bills  of  exchange,  whether  in- 
land or  foreign,  have  the  fame  force  by  pofitive  law*,  though 
they  have  no  fuch  regard  as  the  French  or  Englifh  to  promif- 
fary  notes.  In  feveral  places  of  Italv,  as  Bologna,  the  rules  of 
exchanges  are  eftablifhed  by  law  and  ordinances,  and  in  others 
by  immemorial  practice,  or;  local  cuftom.  The  more  con- 
fiderable  trading  cities  of  Germany,  as  Hamburgh,  Frankfort. 
Augfburgh,  Leipfick,  as  we  have  fhewn,  have  alfo  their  par- 
ticular orders  and  regulations,  with  relation  to  bills  of  ex- 
change.    See  the  articles  of  Exchange  and  Acceptance. 

<    *  Aft  20.  par.  3.  Char.  II.    Act  36.  fed".  6.  par.  K.  W. 


Bn.L  of  Lading,  is  a  memorandum,  or  acknowledgment,  fignei 
by  the  mafter  of  a  fhip,  and  given  to  a  merchant,  or  any  other 
pcrfon,  containing  an  account  of  the  goods  which  the  mafter 
h  is  received  on  board  from,  that  merchant,  or  other  pcrfon, 
with  a  promifc  to  deliver  them  at  the  intended  pL.ce,  for  a 
certain  (alary.  The  French  ufc  the  word  connoiflcment  i-  r 
fllips  failing  in  the  ocean,  and  they  fay  police  de  chargement 
(a  polity  of  lading)  when  they  (peak  of  fhips  failing  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

According  to  the  ordonnance  of  the  marine,  or  navy,  in 
France,  made  in  Auguft,  1681,  tit.  2.  of  the  third  book, 
the  bills  of  lading  ought  to  be  figned  by  the  mafter,  or  the 
cap-merchant,  and  muft  contain  an  account  of  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  merchandizes,  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the 
biles,  chefts,  or  parcels  ;  the  name  of  the  merchant  who 
fhipped  them,  that  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  to  be 
delivered,  or  to  whom  they  are  configned  ;  the  place  from 
whence  the  fhip  fails,  that  where  the  goods  are  to  be  landed, 
the  name  of  the  mailer,  that  of  the  fhip,  and  the  price  agreed 
upon  for  freight  or  carriage. 

Each  bill  of  lading  muff  be  made  treble,  one  for  the  merchant 
who  loads  the  goods  ;  another  to  be  Cent  to  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  goods  are  configned,  at  the  place  where  they  are  to  be 
landed  •  and  the  third  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  mafter 
of  the  fhip,  or  of  the  cap-merchant. 

Four-and-twenty  hours  after  the  goods  have  been  put  on  board 
the  fhip,  the  merchants  are  obliged  to  prefent  the  bills  of 
lading  to  the  mafter,  for  him  to  fign  them,  and  to  furnifh 
him  with  the  acquittal,  or  difchargc,  of  their  merchandizes, 
upon  pain  of  paying  the  intereft  of  the  delay. 
The  factors,  commiffioncrs,  and  others,  who  receive  the 
merchandizes  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading,  are  obliged  to 
give  receipts  for  them  to  the  marters  who  require  them,  upon 
pain  of  paying  all  cofts,  damages,  and  interefts,  even  thofe 
incurred  by  the  delay. 

When  there  happens  to  be  any  difference  in  the  feveral  bills 
of  lading  of  the  fame  merchandize,  that  which  is  in  the  maf- 
ter's  hands  is  to  be  credited,  if  it  was  filled  up  with  the  mer- 
chant's own  hand,  or  with  that  of  his  factor  ;  and  that  which 
is  in  the  merchant's  pofllflion  ought  to  be  followed,  if  it  was 
filled  up  by  the  matter's  own  hand. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  a  bill  of  lading  is  ufed  only,  when 
the  merchandizes  fent  on  board  a  fhip  are  but  part  of  the 
cargo ;  for,  when  a  merchant  loads  a  whole  veffel  for  his 
own  perfonal  account,  the  deed  palled  between  him  and  the 
mafter,  or  owner  of  the  fhip,  is  called  Charter-Party. 
Sec  that  article. 

That  the  reader  may  the  better  underftand  what  has  been 
obferved  above,  it  was  thought  proper  to  infert  in  this  place, 
the  three  following  models,  or  forms,  of  bills  of  lading  ;  the 
firftas  is  ufed  by  the  French,  the  fecond  by  the  Dutch,  and 
the  third  by  the  Englifh. 

In  order  to  diftinguifh  what  is  printed  fiiom  what  is  left  blank 
in  the  printed  forms  to  be  filled  up  by  the  parties  concerned, 
we  fhall  fet  down  in  the  following  forms  what  is  printed,  in 
a  Roman  letter,  and  what  is  written  in  the  blanks  in  Italics. 

The  form  of  a  French  Bill  of  Lading. 

Jefus  Maria  Jofeph.  At  Mar  fellies  the  "jib  of  March, 
1743,  were  loaded  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of  good 
fafety,  at  the  port  and  harbour  of  this  city,  by  Mr  Charles, 
for  the  account  of  Mr  Ifabeau,  on  board  the  /hip  called 
the  St  fshn  the  Baptijt,  commanded  by  Captain  'James 
Rebutiy,  to  carry  and  bring,  v/ith  God's  help,  to  Havre 
de  Grace,  and  deliver  to  Mr  Pinant,  merchant,  or  to  his 
affigns,  the  merchandizes  hereafter  mentioned,  to  wit, 
I.  I  Jay,  two  tuns  of  wine,  containing  eight  miller  dies,  no. 
I,  2.  Further,  2.  I  fay,  tivo  bales  of  old  Flanders  ta- 
pejlries,  direcled  to  Mr  Ifabeau;  which  abovefaid  mer- 
£  chandizes  have  been  fhipped  on  board  the  fa  id  fhip  weil- 
conditioned,  and  masked  with  the  mark  as  per  margin  ; 
for  which,  when  delivered  by  God's  affiftance  at  the  faid 
Fiacre  de  Grace,  without  any  thing  being  wetted  or 
fpoifed,  fhall  be  paid  by  the  faid  Sieur  Fir.ani,  or  his 
agent,  for  freight,  threes-fore  arid  fifteen  Hvres  per  tun, 
containing  fourteen  miller olles  of  this  city  for  the  wine,  a, id 
fix  livres  for  the  two  bales  of '  iapejlry,  ice. 

Signal,  Germ  a,  £cc. 

The  form  of  a  Dutch  Bill  of  Lading. 

I  Charles  Piquet,  mafter  under  God  of  the  veffel  called 
the  St.  Ann,  lying  at  prefent  at  anchor  before  Rotter- 
dam, in  order  to  fail  with  the  firft  fair  wind  (which 
God  fhall  fend)  to  the  city  of  St.  Vallcry,  Avhere  my 
true  unloading  is  to  be  made ;  confefs  to  have  received 
on  board  my  faid  veffel  between  decks,  of  you  Mr 
William  Hennequin,  the  following  merchandizes, 
P  L.  marked  and  numbered  with  the  fame  mark  and 
No.  1.  number  as  per  margin  ;  the  whole  dry  and  well  con- 
ditioned ;  namely,  one  bale,  containing  fix  half  pieces 
of  woollen  cloth  ;  which  merchandizes  1  promife  to  de- 
liver to  Mejfteurs  Marfies  and  Anguieux,  or  to  their 
commiflioner,  factor,  or  agent,  the  dangers  and 
accidents  of  the  fea  only  excepted.  And  for  the  per- 
formance 
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Formance  of  what  is  here  faid  I  have  bound,  by  thefe 
prefents,  my  perfon,  my  goods,  and  my  faid  fhip, 
freight  and  tackle,  and  fhewing  to  me  one  of  thefe  bills 
of  lading,  and  paying  to  me  for  freight  of  the  faid 
merchandizes  the  fum  of  five  guilders,  over  and  above 
the  cuftomary  average  and  duties.  In  witnefs  of  the 
truth  of  which  I  have  figned,  with  my  own  fign  ma- 
nual, three  bills  of  lading,  of  the  fame  tenor,  of  which 
one  being  performed,  the  others  mall  remain  of  no 
value.     Done  at  Rotterdam,  the   \$th  of  September, 

1743* 

Signed  Charles  Piquet. 

The  form  of  an  Englifh  Bill  of  Lading. 
N.  B.  That  the  words  between  [  J  are  blanks  filled  up. 
Shipped  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  good  order,  and  well- 
conditioned,  by  [F.  C.  of  London,  merchant]  in  and 
upon  the  good  fhip  called  [Mermaid]  whereof  is  maf- 
ter,  under  God,  for  this  prefent  voyage  [N.  O.      ] 
mariner,  and  now  riding  at  anchor  [in  the  port  ot 
London]  and  by  God's  grace  bound  for  Leghorn  in 
Italy ;  to  fay  [one  bale  of  woollen  cloth,  one  cafk  of 
tin  in  blocks,  and  one  cafk  of  refined  fugar,  contents, 
-|-»C&c.  as  per  invoice]  being  marked  and  numbered  as  in 
the  margin,  and  are  to  be  delivered  in  the  like  good 
yy    order,  and  well-conditioned,  at  the  aforefaid  port  of 
-A"A-    [Leghorn]  (the  danger  of  the  fea  only  excepted)  un- 
No.  I,  to  [Mr.  P.  R.  merchant  there]  or  to  his  afligns,  he  or 
2>  3«  they  paying  freight  for  the  faid  goods  [two  dollars  and 
a  half  per  100  weight  for  the  tin,  and  one  dollar  and  a 
half  per  cloth]  with  primage  and  average  accuftomed. 
In  witnefs  whereof  the  mailer,  or  purfer  of  the  faid 
fhip,  hath  affirmed  to  [three]  bills,  one  of  which  being 
accomplished  the  other  [two]  to  ftand  void.     And  fo 
God  fend  the  good  fhip  to  her  defired  port  in  fafety. 
Amen.     Dated  in  [London  the  4th  day  of  January, 
17c 2.1     Infides  and  contents  unknown  to 

N.  O. 

Evans  verfus  Martlett. 
If  goods  by  bills  of  lading  are  configned  to  A,  A  is  the  owner, 
and  muft  bring  the  action  againft  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  if 
they  are  loft.  But  if  they  be  fpecial,  to  be  delivered  to  A,  to 
the  ufe  of  B,  B  ought  to  bring  the  action.  But  if  the  bill  be 
general  to  A,  and  the  invoice  only  fhews  that  they  are  upon 
the  account  of  B,  A  ought  always  to  bring  the  action,  for  the 
property  is  in  him,  and  B  has  only  a  truft,  per  totam  curiam. 
And  per  Holt,  chief- juftice,  the  aflignee  of  a  bill  of  lading 
has  fuch  a  property  as  that  he  may  afiign  it  over.  And 
Shower  faid,  that  it  had  been  adjudged  fo  in  the  Exchequer. 
Lord  Raym.  271. 

Bill  of  Parcels,  is  an  account  given  by  the  feller  to  the  buyer, 
containing  the  particulars  of  all  the  forts  and  prices  of  the 
goods  bought. 

Bill  of  Sale,  isafolemn  contract,  under  feal,  whereby  a  man 
pafTes  the  right,  or  intereft,  that  he  has  in  goods  and  chatties, 
for  if  a  man  promifes,  or  gives  any  chatties,  without  valuable 
confideration,  or  without  delivering  pofTeffion,  this  alters  no 
property,  becaufe  it  is  nudum  pactum,  unde  non  oritur  actio; 
but,  if  a  man  fells  goods  by  deed  under  feal  duly  executed, 
this  alters  the  property  between  the  parties,  though  there  be 
no  confideration,  or  no  delivery  of  pofTeffion,  becaufe  a  man 
is  expofed  to  deny  his  own  deed,  or  affirm  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  manifeft  folemnity  of  contracting. 
But  what  is  chiefly  to  be  confidered  under  this  head,  is  the 
ftatute  of  13  Eliz.  cap.  5.  by  which  it  is  enacted,  '  That  all 

*  fraudulent  conveyances  of  lands,  &c.  goods  and  chattels,  to 
'  avoid  the  debt  or  duty  of  another,  fhall  (as  againft  the  party 
'  only,  whofedebt,  or  duty,  is  fo  endeavoured  to  be  avoided) 
'  be  utterly  void,  except  grants  made  bona  fide,  and  on  a 
'  good  (which  is  conftrucd  a  valuable)  confideration.'  And  by 
the  latter  claufe  of  that  ftatute  it  is  provided,  '  That  all  par- 

*  tiestofuch  fraudulent  conveyance,  who,  being  privy  there  - 
'  unto,  fhall  wittingly  juftify  the  fame  to  be  done  bona  fide, 

*  and  on  good  confideration  ;  or  fhall  alien  or  affign  any  lands, 

*  leafe,  or  goods,  fo  to  them  conveyed  as  aforefaid,  fhall  for- 

*  feit  one  year's  value  of  the  lands,  leafe,  rent  common,  or 

*  other  profit  out  of  the  fame,  and  the  whole  value  of  the 
«  goods;    and,  being  thereof  convicted,  fhall  fufter  half  a 

*  year's  imprifonment   without    bail,    the  forfeiture    to  be 

*  divided  between  the  queen  and  the  party  grieved.' 

For  the  explanation  of  this  ftatute  the  following  cafes  may 
fervc. 

A  being  indebted  to  B  in  400 1.  and  to  C  in  200I.  C  brings 
debt  againft  him,  and,  hanging  the  writ,  A  being  pofTefiedof 
goods  and  chatties  to  the  value  of  300 1.  makes  a  fecret  con- 
veyance of  them  all,  without  exception,  to  B,  in  fatisfac- 
tion  of  his  debt;  but,  notwithftanding,  continues  in  poflef- 
fion  of  them,  and  fells  ionic  of  them,  and,  others  of  them 
being  fheep,  he  feta  a  mark  on  ;  and  refolved,  that  it  was  a 
fraudulent  gift  and  fale,  within  the  aforefaid  ftatute,  and 
fhall  not  prevent  C  of  his  execution  for  his  juft  debt;  for 
though  fuch  fale  hath  one  of  the  qualifications  required  by  the 
ftatute,  being  made  to  a  creditor,  for  his  juft  debt,  and,  con- 


feqiiently,  on  a  valuable  confideration ;  yet  it  wants  the  other ; 
for  the  owner's  continuing  in  poffJiion  is  a  fixed  and  un- 
doubted character  of  a   fraudulent  conveyance,  becaufe  the 
pofTeffion  is  the  only  indicium  of  the  property  of  a  chattel, 
and,  therefore,  this  fale  is  not  made  bona  fide.     3  Co.  80. 
Mo.  638.    2  Bulft.  226.   Twine's  cafe. 
Upon  the  fame  reafons  the  following  cafe  turns :  A  is  indebted 
to  five  feveral  perfons,  to  the  fum  01  20 1.   cafh,  and  having 
goods   to  the  value  of   20 1.  makes  a  g:ft  of  thcin  to  cue  of 
the  five,  in  fatisiaction  of  his  debt,   but  upon  this  fecret  trull: 
between  them,  that  the  grantee,  in  companion  to  his  circum- 
ftances,  fhould  deal  favourably  with  him,  in  permitting  him, 
or  fome  other  for  him,  to   ufe  and  poflefs  the  faid  goods, 
paying  this  creditor  as  he  was  able,  and  could  afford  it,  the 
faid  debt  of  20I.  and  refolved  to  be  a  fraudulent  conveyance 
and  deed  of  fale.     3  Co.  81.     Mo.  639. 
So  in  that  cafe,  if  A  makes  a  bill  of  fale  of  all  his  goodsj  in 
confideration  of  blood  and  natural  affection  to  his  fon,  or 
one  of  his  relations,  it  is  a  void  conveyance  in  refpect  ot  cre- 
ditors ;  for  the  confiderations  of  blood,  &c.  which  are  made 
the  motives  of  this  gift,  are  efteemed  in  their  nature  inierior 
to  valuable  confiderations,  which  are  neceffarily  required  in 
fuch  fales  by  13  Eliz.  cap.  5.  and  this  is  a  conftruction  fuit- 
able  to  the  ftricteft  rules  of  equity;  for,  if  confiderations  of 
blood  or  natural  affection  were  allowed  to  be  of  equal  dignity 
with,  or  to  come  under  the  notion  of,  valuable  confederations 
required  by  this  ftatute,  then  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any 
debtor,  by  fuch  conveyances  of  his  p-rional  eitate  to  his 
kindred,  to  build  a  family,  upon  a  conduct  to  his  creditors, 
which   carries  in  it  all  the  ftrains  of  injuftice  and  collulive 
dealing :  moreover,  there  is  a  ftrong  prefumption  that  fuch 
fales  to  relations  are  conftantly  attended  with  a  fecret  tr  ft 
and  perfonal  confidence  of  recovering  part  of  the  goods  to- 
the  vender,  for  his  fubfiftence;  fo  that  they  are  intirely  in- 
confiftent  with   the  fcheme  laid   down   by  the  ftatute,  and 
therefore  void  and  illegal.     2  Rot.  Abr.  779.     3  Co.  81. 
Palm.  214. 

A,  pofTeiTed  of  divers  goods  to  the  value  of  250 1,  by  covin  to 
defraud  his  creditors,  made  a  gift  thereof  to  his  daughter,  on 
condition  to  be  void  on  payment  of  20s.  adjudged  that  it  was 
apparently  a  fraudulent  conveyance,  and  void.  Cro.  Eliz. 
810.     Bethel  verfus  Stanhope. 

As  the  owner's  continuing  in  pofTeffion  of  his  goods,  after  his 
bill  of  fale  of  them,  is  an  undoubted  badge  of  a  fraudulent 
conveyance,  becaufe  the  pofTeffion  is  the  only  indicium  of  the 
property  of  a  chattel,  which  is  a  thing  unfixed  and  tranfitory  j 
fo  there  are  other  marks  and  characters  of  fraud  ;  and  a  gene- 
ral conveyance  of  them  all  without  any  exception;  for  it  is 
hardly  to  be  prefumed  that  a  man  will  ftrip  himfelf  intirely 
of  all  his  perfonal  property,  not  excepting  his  bedding  and 
wearing  apparel,  unlets  there  was  fome  fecret  correfpondence 
and  good  underftanding  fettled  between  him  and  the  vendee, 
for  a  private  occupancy  of  all,  or  fome  part  of  the  goods,  for 
his  fupport;  alfo  a  fecret  manner  of  tranfacting  fuch  bills  of 
fale  and  unufual  claufes  in  it ;  as  that  it  is  made  honcftly, 
truly,  and  bona  fide  ;  are  marks  of  fraud  and  collufion  ;  for 
fuch  an  artful  and  forced  drefs  and  appearance  give  a  fufpi- 
cion  and  jealoufy  of  fome  defect  varnifhed  over  with  it.  3  Co. 
81.     Mo.  638. 

If  goods  continue  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  vender,  after  a  bill 
of  fale  of  them,  though  there  is  a  daufe  in  the  bill  that  the 
vender  fhall  account  annually  with  the  vendee  for  them,  vet 
it  is  a  fraud  ;  fince,  if  fuch  colouring  were  admitted,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  to  avoid  the  provifions  and 
cautions  of  the  aforefaid  act.  Mo.  638. 
A  man  takes  a  wife,  and  afterwards  marries  another,  his  firft 
wife  living,  and  by  deed  gave  part  of  his  goods  to  his  pre- 
tended fecond  wife;  itfeems  this  is  a  fraudulent  gift,  within 
13  Eliz.  and  by  the  common  law  too,  in  refpect  of  creditors, 
becaufe  made  without  any  valuable  confideration  ;  for  the 
fecond  pretended  marriage  is  fo  far  from  coming  under  the 
notion  of  a  confideration,  that  it  is  a  crime  punifhable  by 
law.  2  Leon.  223.  Stamford's  cafe,  per  Dyer. 
Where  there  is  an  abfolute  conveyance,  or  gift,  of  a  leafe 
for  years,  and  the  perfon  who  makes  it  continues  in  pofTeffion 
after  fuch  fale,  the  gift  is  fraudulent,  becaufe  attended  with 
that  diftinguifhing  character  of  a  fraud;  but  if  the  convey- 
ance, or  fale,  be  conditional,  as  that  upon  payment  of  (o 
much  money,  the  leafe  fhall  go  to  the  vendee;  there-con- 
tinuance in  pofTeffion  after  the  gift  does  not  make  it  fraudu- 
lent, becaufe  the  vendee  is  not  to  have  the  leafe  in  poileffion, 
'till  he  performs  the  condition. 

A  has  a  leafe  of  certain  lands  for  60  years,  if  he  fo  long  lives, 
and  forges  a  leafe  for  90  years  abfolutely,  and  by  indenture, 
reciting  this  forged  leafe,  bargains  and  fells  it  for  valuable 
confiderations,  together  with  his  intereft  in  the  land,  to  B. 
In  this  cafe  B  is  not  a  purchafer  within  27  Eliz.  cap.  4.  for 
though  there  were  general  words  in  the  fale,  to  pais  the  true 
intereft,  yet  it  is  plain  that  it  never  was  contracted  for,  or 
originally  included  in  the  bargain  ;  fo  that,  the  bargain  being 
made  of  an  imaginary  intereft,  the  bargainee  can  never  come 
under  the  character  of  a  real  purchafer,  to  defeat  the  pur- 
chafer of  the  true  leafe  for  60  years  which  A  was  really  pof- 
fefled  of.     Co.  Litt.  3.     Sir  Richard  Cobham's  cafe. 

A 
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A,  by  bill  of  fate,  made  over  his  goods  to  a  truftee,  foi  B, 
who  lived  with  him  as  hi;;  wife,    -  puti  i,  and  he 

alio  purchafed  the  leafe  of  a  houfe  w\  n  in  he  dwelt,  in  the 
name  of  a  truftee,  and  declared  the  trufl  thereof  to  him felf 
for  life,  then  in  trull  for  B,  during  tl  le  ol  the  term  ; 

.:s  b:ll  offale  was  held  fraudulent,  as  I  icr  ditors;  but, 
-as  to  the  declaration  of  the  truft  of  the  term,  the  court  held 
it  good',  and  not  liable  to  A's  d<  bi  ,  th  t<  rm  b  in  •  never  in 
him,  and  being  fo  fettled  at  the  time  it  was  purchafed,  and  A 
might  have  given  the  money  to  R,  who  might  have  pun  hafed 
it  for  herfelf,  and  in  her  own  name.  ?.  Vern.  490.  Decreed 
in  equity  between  Fletcher  and  lady  Ledley. 
If  A  makes  a  bill  of  fale  to  B,  a  creditor,  and  afterwards  to 
C,  another  creditor,  and  delivers  in  at  the  time  of  the 

fale  to  neither*  after  C  gel     p  n  of  them,  and  B  takes 

them  out  of  his  poiTeflion,  C  cannot  maintain  trefpafs,  be- 
caufe  the  firft  bill  of  fale  is  fraudulent  againft  creditors,  and 
fo  is  the  fecond  ;  yet  they  both  bind  A,  and  B's  is  the  elder 
title,  and  the  naked  polTeffion  of  C  ought  not  to  prevail 
againft  the  title  of  B,  that  is  prior,  where  both  are  equally 
creditors,  and  pofieflion,  at  the  time  of  the  bill  of  fale,  is 
delivered  over  to  neither.  Abr.  Eq.  148.  Baker  verfus 
Lloyd.  Per  Holt. 
Bill  of  Store,  is  a  licence  granted  at  the  cuftom  houfe  to 
merchants,  whereby  they  have  liberty  to  carry,  cuftom-free, 
all  fuch  ftores  and  provision  occafion  for 

during  their  vo] 
BILLEJULGERID,  a  territory  in  Africa.     This  country  is 
faid  bj    geograph  ■      to  dcri       it'  Fi         the  Arabic 

Piled  the  land  of  dates,  it  ab  Mind- 

ing with  that  kind  o.  fi  uit,  more  than  any  other  part  of  that 
quarter  of  the  world  ;  infomuc  1  that  it  cm  furnifti  moft  of 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms  with  it,  in  exchange  loi  wheat, 
whtel  fmall  quantities.      It  is  bounded  on 

the  eaft  by  a  rid  hich  parts  it  from 

thekingdom  of  Tripoli,  and  part  of  Gadamis ;  on  the  fouth, 
bv  1  the  wefl  by  the  countries 

of  Zeb  and   Mezeb,  and  pan    of    the  kingdom  Coucque, 
or  in  more  general  terms,  by  the  kingdom  of  Algiers. 
This  whole  country  is  very  mountainous,  fandy,  and  barren, 
producing  little  ful  pting  prodigious  quantities  of 

dates,  as  befoi  it  being  quite  covered 

with  lar;;c  thick  woods  of  palm-trees,  from  which  that  fruit 
is  gathered.  The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  and  th 
pie"  lean,  and  of  a  fwarthy  and  fhrivelled  complexion;  their 
eyes  are  very  much  hart  by  the  call-wind,  which  drives  the 
hot  fand  into  them;  and  arc  fometimes  fo  violent,  as  to  bury 
them  under  it  by  whole  herds.  They  are  moftly  a  mixture 
of  ancient  Africans  and  wild  Arabs,  the  former  living  in  fome 
kind  of  cities  or  towns,  the  latter  in  tents,  and  ranging  from 
place  to  place  for  food  and  plunder.  The  Arabs,  whoeftcem 
thcmfelves  of  the  moft  noble  race  of  the  two,  are  in  fome 
manner  independent,  and  will  hire  themfi  Ives  into  the  fervice 
of  the  neighbouring  princes  that  arc  at  war.  The  reft  either 
follow  the  plundering  or  hunting  trade,  which  laft  is  one 
of  their  noblcii  divcrnons,  efpecially  that  ol  oftriches,  which 
are  faid  to  be  here  as  high  as  a  man  on  horkback.  They 
eat  their  fled),  barter  their  feathers  for  corn,  pulfe,  or  other 
things  they  want,  ulc  their  hearts  in  their  conjuring  tricks, 
their    fat  or  oil   as    a   medicine,  idants    for  their 

ears  of  their  talons,  and  turn  their  (kins  into  knapfacks. 
Their  common  food,  befides  the  dates  above-mentioned,  is 
the  ilefii  of  thefe  oftriches,  and  of  their  goats  and  camels  ; 
and  their  drink  cither  the  thin  liquor  or  bioth  in  which  that 
flcfli  is  boiled,  or  th  11  ilk  of  their  camel?,  for  they  feldom 
drink  any  water,  that  little  they  have  of  it  being  neither 
fome  nor  pleafant,  but  in  moft  parts  they  labour  much 
under  the  want  of  it.  They  have  fome  horfes,  which  they 
life  in  their  hunting,  and  thievifh  exploits  ;  in  both  which, 
thofe  of  the  bettci  fort  are  attended  by  their  black  flaves, 
and  the  reft  by  their  ohfequious  wives,  who  look  after  them 
and  their  horfes,  and  perform  all  the  moft  llavifh  fervices 
about  them. 

fchools  th  v  have,  to  which  they  fend  their  boys,  who, 
if  they  prove  proficients  in  that  kind  of  learning  they  are 
laught,  are  commonly  railed  to  the  dignities  of  judges  or 
priefts,  or  more  properly  conjurors  or  jugglers,  for  the  ufe 
a  great  deal  o[~  that  fuperftitious  trafb.  Some  few  among 
them  give  themfelves  to  trades,  but  the  generality  defpife  it 
iw  them;  and  where  any  of  them  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  till  the  laud,  which  is  but  rarely  done,  they  com- 
mor.iv  leave  it  to  their  wives  and  (lav  5.  Some  of  them  wan- 
der from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  with  their 
herds  of  cai 

'ousera,  or  Teu/ar,  is  a  town  or  colony,  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  Tunis,  in  latitude  32,  28,  and  eaft  longitude  10,  26. 
Manvol  places  it  in  Numidia,  and  Monf.  De  Lifle  in  Bille- 
dulgerid.  The  town  is  parted  by  the  river  ;  one  fide  of  it  is 
inhabited  by  lame  of  the  ancient  Africans*  and  the  other  by 
the  Arabs.  Here  are  held  fe\  era!  fairs,  to  which  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  refort  to  purchafe  what  they  have,  and  the 
people  are  pretty  wealthy  both  in  money  and  dates. 
Capsa,  the  other  colony  in  Billedulgerid,  in  the  latitude  33, 
15,  and  eaft  longitude  9,  35  which  was  formerly,  according 
Vol.  I. 


to  Marrhol,  very  populous,  and  had  feme  (lately  mofaues,  and 
other  ftructures,  and   handfome   ftrects,  but  was  mhabied 
only  by  poor  people,  whom  the  opprcflion  of  the  Tunis  ■'■■>- 
vernmerit  will  fcarce  fuffer  to  live.     In  the  heart  of  the  cit/ 
ijffaninclol  ■!  fountain,  whole  water  is  hot,  and  (crv(  ■ 
for  bathing,   and  for  drinking  v.  hen  it  is  cool.    The  territory 
Ul  it  ■■!.   unds  in  palm,  citron,  olive*  and  other  fruit  trees  ; 
but  the  climate  and  inhabitants  are   very  unhealthy,   which 
makes    them  peeviih  and  churl ifti  to  ftradgers  :   which,   to- 
gether with  their  want  of  commerce,  give  ...k  little 
above  the  pitch  of 'he  brute  creation. 
To  BIND  an  Apprentice,  is  to  enga  e  him  with  a  mafter,  or 
freeman  of  any  company,  in  ordei  to  learn,  d  .1  rtairi 
llu"                                                                                 ftatutes, 
ami  >"  Ei                                                    rs*  the  profeBion  or 
trade  ol  the  m  ifl  :r  ivith  whom  ne  i-,  bound. 
We  fay,  that  a  mafter  cannot  bind  al  ovc  one  or  two  appren- 
tices at  a  time,  to  fignify  that  h  that 
number,  according  to  th<  r<    \A     ion  and  by-laws  of  his  <  1 
pany.      See  APPRENTICE. 
To  Bind  one'sfelffoi  anoth  1,  is  to  b    i  bail,  or  furety  ;  to  en- 
gage to  pay  for  him,  to  make  one's ftl if  aniwerable  for  the  lodes 
and  dam  lees  that  n  ay  happen  through  his  fault. 
To  Bind  Books,  is  to  few  together  the  fhects  of  a  book,  and 

putacovei  to  it.     See  Book-binder. 
B1NN  LLANDS-PASS.     Thus  they 'call  at  Amfterdam,  and 
in  all  the  other  towns  under  the  dominion  of  t  ( rC- 

ncral  of  th.  United  Provinces,  a  kind  of  paftport  which  | 
pie  arc  obliged  to  take,  when  they  would  txahfport  any  m  r- 
chandize  from  one  town  to  another,  without  paying  . 
duty  of  importation  or  exportation.  That  paflport  cofta  but 
24ftivcrs;  but  it  muft  be  brought  back  within  fix  weeks 
with  a  dilehargc  from  the  commiflioncrs  of  thecuftoms,  cer- 
tifying that  the  merchandizes  are  arrived  at  the  place  they 
were  defigned  for;  othcrwife  the  owner  would  be  obli  1 
to  pay  duty  for  them,  as  if  they  had  been  (hipped  for  expor- 
tation into  foreign  countries. 

land  is  a  Dutch  word,  which  fignifies  inland. 
II-TREE,  in  Latin  BETULA^  is  a  tree  of  a  mid- 
din:,  it's  branches  are  thin,  flexible,  and  bending. 
The  outward  xind  of  the  trunk  is  thick,  rough,  white,  and 
full  of  <  :  but  the  inward  rind  is  thin  and  linooth  like 
I  irehmentj  the  ancients  ufed  it  inftead  of  paper.  The  wood 
of  this  1  ee  is  white  ;  the  leaves  arc  pretty  broad,  peaked  and 
indented  on  the  edges ;  they  are  like  thofe  of  the  black  poplar, 
being  green,  tender,  fmooth,  and  of  a  bitter  tafle.  it's  flowers 
are  catkins,  of  the  length  of  long  pepper,  with  fcveral  leaves 
placed  like  fcales,  and  faftencd  to  a  fmall  pedicle.  Thefe 
catkins  leave  no  fruit  behind  them  :  the  fruit  is  produced 
at  a  diflancc,  on  different  parts  of  the  fame  tree :  it  looks 
firft  like  a  fmall  ear  of  corn,  with  feveral  fcales,  which  be- 
comes afterwards  a  little  fquammofe  cone,  of  which  the  fcales, 
cut  for  the  moft  part  like  trefoil,  cover  each  of  them  a  wing- 
ed feed.  This  tree  cafts  it's  outer  rind  every  year.  It  grows 
in  a  poor  foil,  or  marfhy  places. 

The  timber  of  this  tree,  though  accounted  the  worft  of  all 
others,  yet  it  is  not  without  it's  various  ufes.  The  turners 
often  ufe  it  to  make  chairs,  &c.  and  the  hufbandmen  for 
making  ox-yokes  ;  it  is  alfo  planted  for  hop-poles,  hoops, 
ccc.  and  is  proper  likewife  to  make  bafkets  of  its  branches  : 
but  in  places  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  it  is  kept  of- 
ten cut  to  make  brooms,  and  turns  to  very  good  account. 
BIRD,  a  two-legged  animal,  covered  with  feathers,  and  hav- 
ing two  wings,  with  which  it  raifes  itfelf  up  into  the  air, 
and  which  it  ufes  to  fupport  itfelf  there,  and  to  fly.  There 
are  ncverthelcfs  fome  kinds  of  birds,  which  run  rather  than  fly. 
We  call  finging  and  pleafure  birds,  thofe  whofe  warbling  is 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  or  thofe,  which,  by  the  brightnefs  and 
variety  of  their  plumage,  are  pleafing  to  the  eve.  They  are 
alfo  called  aviary-birds,  becaufe  they  are  kepr  in  aviaries,  or 
great  cages  made  of  iron  or  brafs-wire,  where  they  are 
brought  up  and  fed.  None  but  the  mafters-bird-catchers 
trade  in  thefe  b  rds  in  France. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  birds,  either  tame  or  wild,  whofe 
feathers  and  down  are  part  of  the  trade  of  different  mtrch  tl 
Of  that  number  are  the  oftriches,  the  fine  feathers  of  whofe 
wings  and   tails  are  fold  by  the-feathermrn  ;   the  fvvans  and 
geefe,  whofe  large  feathers  or  quills  are  fold,  by  the  ftationersj 
and  whofe  down  is  ufed  by  1  pholfterers  in   feveral   of  their 
works;  the  grebes,  of  which  very  fine  muffs  are  made,  and 
thofe  kind  of  falcons  or  hawks,  which  furnifh  the  ledfedbfij 
a  very  light  and  warm  downy  fkin,  which  has  not  been  above 
half  a  century  in  fafhion. 
BIRD-CATCHER  :   this,  though  a  mean  trade,  we  ft]  II  take 
notice  of  it,  b    reafon  that  what  follows  will  fhew,  that  even 
the  loweft  is  under  fome  proper  regulation  in  France.  Such  a 
one  is  he  who  goes  a  birding,   to  catch  fmall  birds,  to  bring 
them  up,  and  make  a  trade  of  them.     In  France,  the  bird- 
catchers  do  alfo  make  the  aviaries  and  cages,  either  of  wood 
or  wire,  to   keep  the    birds  and  make  them  fit;,  as  alfo  the 
traps  to  catch  them,  and  all  the  feveral  nets  that  are  ufed  ill 
that  innocent  and  agreeable  fowling. 

At  Paris,  the  bird-catchers  are  a  pretty  numerous  corporation 

or  company,  which  is   none  of  the  moft  modern.     1  h  :r 
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ftatutes  and  rules  were  given  them,  from  the  remoteft  anti-  | 
quity,  by  the  officers  or  the  forefts  at  Paris  j  and  the  rules 
and  ftatutes  by  which  they  are  at  prefent  governed,  were  de- 
livered to  them  in  May  1647,  by  the  recorder  of  that  juris- 
diction, as  being  extracted  from  the  ancient  regifters. 
Thefe  rules  and  ftatutes  are  compofed  of  fifteen  articles,  the 
chief  of  which  afcertain  the  time  during  which  the  jurats 
ou<rht  to  continue  in  office,  the  number  of  years  for  which 
apprentices  are  to  be  bound,  and  the  right,  difference,  and 
order  of  the  visitations. 

No  jurat  can  continue  in  office  above  two  years;   apprentices 
are  bound  for  three  years,  and  the  vifitations  both  of  the  fo- 
reign merchants,  and  of  the  mafter  bird-catchers  of  the  city 
and  fuburbs  of  Paris,  are  performed  as  follows. 
No  foreign  merchant,  who  brings  to  Paris  any  of  thofe  birds 
called  Canary-birds,  either  common,  or  from  the  Canaries, 
can  fell  them,  before  he  has  expofed  them  to  public  view  from 
ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon  'till  twelve,  on  the  marble- 
ftone  of  the  juftice  hall,  on  the  days  when  the  parliament 
meets,  of  which  he  is  obliged  to  take  the  certificate  from  the 
officers  of  the  forefts.     He  is  likewife  to  wait  'till  the  gover- 
nors of  the  King's  aviaries,  having  had  notice  given  them  by 
the  jurats,  have  declared,  that  the  faid  aviaries  are  fufficient- 
ly  ftocked  with  thofe  birds,  and  'till  the  mafter  bird-catchers 
have  alfo  rcfufed  to  buy  any  of  his  birds  ;  after  which,  fuch 
a  merchant  is  at  liberty  to  fell  them  to  whom  he  pleafes,  but 
yet  not  before  he  has  given  to  every  jurat  a  bird  out  of  each 
cage,  for  their  duty  or  perquifite  of  vifitation. 
In  cafe  the  mafter  bird-catchers  think  fit  to  buy  all  the  birds, 
they  are  to  diftribute  them  by  lots  among  fuch  freemen  of  their 
company  who  would  have  any. 

No  man  can  trade  in  finging  or  pleafure-birds,  nor  go  about 
to  catch  any,  unlefs  he  be  free  of  the  company;  and  no  one 
can  be  made  free,  unlefs  he  has  been  an  apprentice,  except 
he  be  a  freeman's  fon. 

None  but  freemen  are  allowed  to  import  and  feed  ortolans  ; 
nor  can  they  fell  them  alive  to  retailers,  in  order  to  be  fat- 
tened, and  rendered  fit  for  eating,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting the  birds,  and  of  a  fine  to  be  paid  both  by  the  buyer 
and  the  feller.  The  freemen  of  that  corporation  have  alfo 
the  fole  right  of  making  bird-cages,  and  nets  to  catch  birds ; 
they  have  alfo  the  liberty  to  caft,  either  of  lead  or  any  other 
metal,  drinking-pots  for  birds. 

The  birds  which  the  mafter  bird-catchers  only  are  allowed  to 
catch,  either  with  bird-lime,  bird-calls,  nets,  or  otherwife, 
are  all  thofe  which  are  called  finging  or  pleafure-birds  ;  fuch 
as  linnets,  goldfinches,  chaffinches,  canaries,  lingets,  night- 
ingales, quails,  larks,  blackbirds,  fifkins,  ortolans,  and  otners 
of  the  fame  quality. 

The  time  during  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  go  a  bird-catching, 
is  from  the  middle  of  May  'till  the  middle  of  Auguft,  becaufe 
during  that  time  the  birds  couple,  make  their  nefts,  and 
hatch  their  young  ones :  birds  of  pafTage,  however,  are  ex- 
cepted from  this  rule,  fuch  as  quails,  nightingales,  and  orto- 
lans, which  may  be  catched  from  the  2d  of  April  to  the  2d 
of  May,  which  is  the  time  when  they  come,  and  from  the 
ift  of  Auguft  'till  they  go  back. 

The  places  where,  and  days  on  which,  the  bird-catchers  may 
expofe  to  fale  the  birds  they  have  either  caught  or  brought  up, 
are  their  own  (hops  every  day  of  the  week,  and  the  Valley 
of  Mifery  (a  place  at  Paris)  on  Sundays  and  holidays;  except 
on  the  hieheft  feftivals,  and  on  days  of  general  proceffions: 
they  being  permitted  on  Sundays,  and  lefs  folemn  holidays, 
to  expofe  to  view  and  hang  their  cages  before  the  fhops  and 
walls  of  the  houfes  of  the  faid  valley. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned  birds,  the  freemen  of  that  cor- 
poration fell  alfo  turtle-doves,  pigeons,  parrots,  parrokates, 
fquirrcls,  and  other  fmall  animals  for  pleafure. 
Finally,  according  to  a  very  ancient  cuftom,  and  by  virtue 
of  two  articles  in  their  ftatutes,  namely,  the  feventh  and 
the  fifteenth,  the  jurats  are  obliged  to  be  prefent  at  the  king's 
coronation,  to  bring  birds  thither,  and  let  them  fly  in  the 
church  where  the  ceremony  is  performed.  And  the  freemen 
are  alfo  obliged  to  let  fly,  as  a  token  of  joy,  on  Corpus  Chrifti 
day,  and  when  a  queen  makes  her  entry,  a  certain  number  of 
birds,  which  are  ordered  by  the  officers  of  the  forefts. 
BIRDS-NESTS,  a  kind  of  fpice  very  much  eftecmed  in  China, 
and  throughout  all  the  Eaft-Indies ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  Ton- 
quinand  inCoch  in  china,  but  more  particularly  in  the  kingdom 
of  Campa,  or  Champ,  which  is  fituated  between  both.  The 
birds  which  make  thofe  nefts  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  hatch 
their  young  ones  in,  are  pretty  much  like  the  fwallows:  in 
coupling-time,  there  ifl'ues  from  their  bills  a  clammy  foam 
or  glutinous  matter,  which  is  the  only  material  they  build 
their  nefts  with  ;  they  faften  them  to  the  rocks,  by  applying 
to  them  that  glutinous  fubftance,  by  feveral  layers  the 
one  over  the  other,  as  the  former  becomes  dry.  Thefe  nefts 
are  of  the  form  of  a  middle-fized  fpoon,  but  the  brims  are 
higher. 

There  arc  fo  nr  ny  of  thefe  kinds  of  nefts,  that  they  o-athcr 
every  year  feveral  hundred  weight  of  them,  which  are  almoft 
all  carried  into  China,  where  they  are  fold  for  5  talcs  per 
hundred  weight,  which  amount  to  about  a  hundred  Spanifh 
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ducats.     They  are  thought 
the   head,  and    give  a  delicious 
with  them. 


to  be  good  for  the  ftomach  an 
taite   to  the  meat  feafoncd 
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Remarks. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  nicely  to  obferve  the  natural  objects, 
which  one  fees  or  hears  mentioned  in  the  Indies,  this  is  the 
reafon  why  they  are  but  very  imperfectly  defcribed  by  tra- 
vellers. \Ve  fhould,  therefore,  be  Satisfied  to  learn  to  know 
them  from  their  accounts  but  by  parts,  'till  time  and  re- 
peated obfervations,  give  us  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  them. 
The  firft  relations  always  prefent  us  with  fomething  wonder- 
ful ;  but  the  wonder  decreafes,  in  proportion  as  things  are 
more  accurately  obferved,  and  become  more  familiar  to  us. 
When  it  is  reported,  that  in  the  Indies  people  eat  bird's-nefts, 
there  is  no  man  but  muft  wonder  at  it;  nay,  may  think 
they  are  impofed  upon,  becaufe  it  appears  to  them  quite  re- 
pugnant to  nature,  or  at  leaft  very  little  acceptable  to  the 
palate. 

The  thing  feems  more  furprifing  ftill,  if  we  fay,  that  thofe 
nefts  are  eaten  not  as  a  fpice,  as  Monfieur  Savary  aflerts,  who 
has  been  mifled  by  fome  erroneous  memoirs,  but  as  a  true 
food,  very  nourifhing  and  falubrious. 

The  travellers  who  mention  thefe  nefts,  have  not  been  well 
informed  of  the  places  where  they  are  found,  nor  of  the  fub- 
ftance they  are  compofed  of,  nor  of  the  real  ufe  that  is  made 
of  them.  Of  all  this  we  fhall  here  give  an  account,  with  a 
true  deicription  of  thofe  nefts,  which  no  man  has  yet  accu- 
rately defcribed. 

The  bird  who  makes  them  is  a  kind  of  fwallow,  the  upper 
part  of  whofe  body,  including  the  head  and  tail,  is  cf  a 
bluifh  black,  and  the  under  part  is  white:  it's  head  is  fmall, 
it's  bill  fhort,  thick,  crooked,  bluifh,  and  very  mining  :  it's 
legs  are  fhort  and  flim,  it's  wings  very  long,  extending  far 
beyond  it's  tail. 

This  kind  of  fwallows  dwell  upon  high  rocks,  which  are  the 
true  places  where  they  neftie.  There  are  feen  vaft  numbers  of 
them  in  all  the  Sunda  ifles,  in  the  Moluccas,  in  the  iflandsof 
New  Guinea,  in  the  Phillipine  ifland,  and  on  all  the  coaft 
of  the  main  land,  which  lies  between  the  peninfula  of  Ma- 
lacca as  far  as  China ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  fuch  places  as  are 
mountainous,  and  full  of  rocks  :  which  is  quite  different  from 
what  Tavernier  and  father  Tachard  teils  us  of  their  nefts,  af- 
ferting  that  they  are  no  where  to  be  met  with  but  in  Tonquin 
and  Cochinchina.  This  kind  of  fwallows  muft  needs  abound 
moft  plentifully  in  all  thofe  places,  fince  feveral  thoufands 
of  pounds  are  taken  for  them  yearly,  and  great  quantities 
ufed  for  the  table  in  the  Indies. 

Thefe  nefts  differ  fomething  from  one  another  in  their  fize, 
thicknefs,  colour,  and  weight.  Their  diameter  commonly 
is  full  three  fingers  breadth  on  the  top,  and  their  perpendicu- 
lar depth,  which  is  greateft  in  the  middle,  does  not  exceed 
an  inch.  The  fubftance  of  thefe  nefts  is  white  or  reddifh, 
and  fomewhat  tranfparent :  in  fome  nefts,  and  in  certain 
places,  it  is  mixed  with  a  dark  purple.  Their  thicknefs  is 
near  that  of  a  filver  fpoon.  The  form  of  one  of  thefe  nefts 
is  not  much  unlike  a  fea-fhell ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  an  irregular 
femicircle,  whofe  diameter,  or  fide,  which  is  about  three 
inches  long,  is  that  which  is  fixed  to  the  rock,  where  the 
bird  built  it.  It's  weight  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce, 
fometimes  a  little  more,  and  fometimes  a  little  lefs. 
Thefe  nefts  are  very  brittle,  and  their  fubftance  being  broke 
in  pieces,  fhines  in  the  infide  like  gum.  As  the  matter  was 
applied,  by  the  induftry  of  the  bird,  in  liquid  and  clammy 
threads,  the  nefts  feem  wrinkled,  or  flightly  furrowed,  on 
the  furface.  All  that  I  have  been  afferting,  in  this  ciefcrip- 
tion,  muft  be  underftood  of  the  nefts  that  are  very  dry,  and 
have  been  long  kept ;  for,  on  thofe  inacceffible  places  where 
they  are  faftened,  they  are  more  limber,  larger  in  their  di- 
menfions,  and  heavier. 

As  to  the  matter  of  which  they  are  made,  travellers  have 
been  puzzled  to  know  what  it  is ;  moft  of  them  have  thought  it 
to  be  a  kind  of  clammy  foam,  which  iftues  from  the  bills  of 
thofe  birds  in  coupling  time,  as  Monfieur  Savary  aflerts  here 
after  them. 

But  here  follows  an  account  that  muft  undeceive  the  public. 
Thefe  fwallows  do,  indeed,  build  their  nefts  in  coupling- 
time,  as  all  other  birds  do,  and  particularly  our  fwallows; 
but  then,  like  ours,  they  go  and  fetch  elfewhere  the  mate- 
rials for  building  their  nefts.  As  every  kind  of  vohtiles 
have  their  different  ways  of  building  their  nefts,  and  even 
the  fame  kind  in  different  climates;  fo  thefe  fwallows  ufe  a 
particular  fubftance,  different  from  that  ufed  by  any  other 
bird.  It  is  an  animal  fubftance,  which  they  go  and  fetch 
from  the  fea-fhore:  they  fix  on  a  kind  of  ftar-fifh,  whofe 
fubftance,  or  flefh,  refembles  a  flurry  and  vifcous  jelly, 
which  the  fca  ebbing  leaves  on  the  fhore  ;  of  which  they  take 
whole  bills-full,  which  each  bird  carries  to  the  place  where 
it  defigns  to  make  it's  neft,  applying  it  by  threads  one  over 
the  other  at  feveral  times,  flying  backwards  and  forwards  all 
the  while,  'till  the  neft  be  finifhed.  Some  people  pretend 
that  thefe  birds  get   that  glutinous    matter  from   a  kind 
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Oyftei  I  other  fhell-fifh,  which  abound  in  thofc  Seas, 

and  are  of  the  kind  called  in  Latin  chama,  which  is  a  fort  of 
cockle.  Ii  may  be  that  thofe  fwallows  take  the  materials  of 
their  nefts  from  both  thefe  (oris  of  lea  infects  ;  their  crooked 
and  ftrong  bills  fliew  furficicntly  that  they  arc  able  to  tear 
thole  animals  to  pieces,  and  take  their  fubftance  away. 
To  come  now  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  nefts,  it  muff,  be  obferved 
that  they  are  by  no  means  fought  for  on  account  of  their  tafle 
only,  as  is  in  forrte  relation:,  iallely  afferted  :  for  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  of  an  infipid  taSte,  which  mult  be  heightened 
with  feafoning,  mixing  them  with  good  meat,  to  make  them 
good  and  palatable;  fo  far  are  they  from  ferving  inftcad  of 
fpicc  to  feafon  other  meat,  as  was  thought  formerly. 
But  they  are  reckoned  good,  light,  and  wholfome  food, 
very  proper  for  fick  people ;  they  arc  fo  well  d  re  fled  with* 
feveral  other  good  ingredients,  that  they  prove  an  excellent 
difli  to  thofc  who  do  not  know  what  it  is ;  as  the  materials 
with  which  they  are  made  come  from  fifh,   they  arc  not  in- 

:  iotlS. 

The  Dutch  ufe  a  great  many  of  thefe  nefts,  and  as  many  in 
proportion  as  the  Chinefe,  both  at  Batavia,  and  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  Their  Ships,  especially,  have  al- 
ways a  large  provifion  of  them  for  the  table  of  their  officers, 
which  fervc  them  inftcad  of  garden-fluff,  either  in  foups,  or 
drefibd  in  the  form  of  a  mefs. 

The  fubftance  of  thefe  birds-nefts  is  very  clean,  and  free  from 
all  manner  of  filth.  There  are  fecn,  fometimes,  fmall  fea- 
thers adhering  to  the  inward  fiuface  of  the  neft,  but  they  are 
eafily  Separated,  when  the  neft  is  put  for  fome  time  in  water 
to  foak,  in  order  to  mellow  and  prepare  them  for  dreffing. 
They  are  white,  and  pretty  much  like  vermicelli;  fo  that 
they  arc  pleafant  enough  to  the  fight. 

Of  late  years  the  Dutch,  and  even  the  Englifh,  bring  fome 
of  thefe  nefts  into  Europe,  to  make  the  curious  tafte  of  them, 
and  to  adorn  cabinets  with,  rather  than  for  any  other  fife. 
In  this  lalt  cafe  they  are  worth  keeping;  I  have  made  prc- 
fents  of  fome  to  feveral  learned  men  at  Paris,  fince  I  came 
back  from  the  Indies. 

Thefe  nefts  are  fold  at  Batavia  from  one  rixdollar  and  an  half 
to  two  rixdollars,  Dutch  money,  per  pound  :  they  are  fold  in 
parcels,  being  placed  very  regularly,  the  one  within  the  other, 
neatly  tied  with  firings  of  reeds,  neatly  wove,  as  it  were, 
like  a  bafket  boot-fafhion,  with  holes,  through  which  the 
nefts  are  fecn.     Memoirs  of  Mr.  Garcin. 

BIRMINGHAM  Hard-ware-men,  or  dealers  in  the  city  of 
London,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham  wares,  are  fo  called, 
becaufc  they  principally  trade  in,  and  moftly  wholclale,  all 
forts  of  tools,  fmaller  utenfils,  toys,  buckles,  buttons,  in 
iron,  fteel,  brafs,  occ.  made  in  London,  and  the  great  trad- 
ing towns  of  Birmingham  in  Warwickshire,  and  Sheffield  in 
Yorkfhire,  where  many  thoufimds  of  artizans  in  different 
branches,  arc  constantly  employed,  but  for  the  moft  part  in 
the  fmithery  and  cutlery  ways. 

There  are  but  few  of  thefe  in  London  ;  yet  almoft  all  of  them 
carry  on  a  very  extenfive  trade,  and  are  reputed  wealthy.  It 
is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  much  lefs  to  defcribe,  the  numerous 
articles  that  pafs  through  their  hands  :  therefore  a  youth,  de- 
firous  to  Serve  an  apprenticeship  to  this  bulineSs,  fhould  be 
ready  and  acute,  not  want  a  good  memory,  write  a  plain 
hand,  know  arithmetic,  and  Somewhat  of  book-keeping. 
This  trade  will  require  at  leaft  500I.  to  fct  a  man  up;  and 
one  that  intends  to  purfue  bufinefs  with  Spirit,  may difpenfe 
with  2000  I. 

BIS.  This  is  a  Latin  word,  which  Signifies  twice.  It  is  often 
ufed  among  merchants,  particularly  when  through  inad- 
vertency or  mistake  two  leaves  in  the  fame  book  have  been 
marked  with  the  fame  number  :  in  which  cafe  one  writes  bis 
next  to  the  number  of  one  of  thofe  leaves,  to  Show  that  it 
has  been  ufed  twice. 

The  fame  caution  is  obferved  with  regard  to  the  numbers 
marked  upon  pieces  of  Stuff,  when  the  lame  have  been  re- 
peated. This  method  has  been  found  out  to  prevent  the 
trouble  of  altering  a  whole  feries  of  numbers. 

BI5A  or  BIZA,  a  coin  of  Peru,  which  is  current  there  for 
half  a  ducat. 

It  is  alfo  a  weight  ufed  in  the  Same  kingdom,  to  weigh  mer- 
chandizes. It  is  equal  to  two  pounds  and  five  ounces  of  Ve- 
nice, or  to  three  pounds  and  nine  ounces  of  the  fubtle,  or  light 
weight  of  the  fame  city;  and  100  pounds  fubtle  weight  of 
Venice  make  about  65  |-  pounds  of  London.  Each  bifa 
weighs  100  tecalis. 

The  fmalleft  weight  after  the  bifa  is  the  abucco,  which  weighs 
but  12  tecalis  and  an  half.  The  agito  weighs  two  abocchis, 
and  two  agiti  half  a  bifa,  that  is  to  fay,  50  tecalis. 

BISCAY,  the  moft  north-eaft  principality  of  Old  Spain,  which, 
although  Subject  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  yet  they  ftile  thcmfelves 
lords  of  L'ifcay.  As  generally  taken,  it  is  divided  into  three 
provinces,  viz.  Bifcay,  properly  fo  called,  GuipuScoa,  and 
Alaba,  or  Alava.  The  whole  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  that 
flip  of  Old  Caftile  which  reaches  to  the  Sea,  and  parts  Afturias 
from  Bifcay  on  the  fouth.  The  ridge  of  mountains  branching 
from  the  Pyrenees  Separate  it  from  Old  Caftile  on  the  South- 
eaft,  as  the  fame  mountains  part  it  again  from  Navarre,  and 
the  little  river  Cidaro  from  France,  on  the  eaft ;  and  on  the 


north  fide  it  is  warned  by  the  Cantabrian  Sea,   called  com 
monly  the  bay  of  BiScay.     The  whole  length,  from  eaft  to 
wcSt    is  about  120  miles,  and,  from  north  to  fouth,  where 
broadeft,   Somewhat  leSs  than  60. 

The  country  is  mountainous  and  barren,  producing  neither 
wheat,  barley,  wine,  nor  oil,  but  abundance  oS  millct-lccd 
and  fruit  1  fo  that  cyder  is  here  in  plenty,  and  is  the  com- 
mon drink  of  the  inhabitants,  excepting  a  fmall  fort  oS  wine 
made  there,  which  they  call  chacolino.  Some  flax  is  like- 
wife  produced  in  their  rallies,  and  abundance  of  timber  for 
Shipping  on  the  hills.  But  their  greateft  treafure  confifts  in 
their  inexhaustible  mines  of  iron,  which  is  efteemed  the  beft 
in  the  whole  world,  and  is,  therefore,  tranfported  thence 
into  all  parts. 

Here  are  whole  towns  of  fmiths,  that  carry  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  forts  of  iron  work,  efpecially  in  the  military  and 
naval  way  ;  and  their  workmanihip  is  extremely  neat  and  ele- 
gant.     I  here  are  likewife  very  confiderable  quantities  oS  wool 
inipped  oft  from  their  Sea-ports   into  moft   foreign   nations, 
where  they  have  an  important  woollen  manufacture  of  fine 
broad  cloths,  but  moft  of  the  wool  is  brought  thither  from 
Old  Caftile.     Some,  however,  they  have  here,  but,  as  it  is 
neither  fo  fine,    nor  in  any  quantity,   they  manufacture  it 
wholly  for  their  own  ufe. 
Ordunna,    a  port-town  in   this  province,  Situate  25  miles 
fouth-weft  from  Bilboa,  and  is  the  only  place  in  this  province 
that  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  city.  '  It  is  feated  in  a  plen- 
tiful vale,  furrounded  with  high  mountains  and  diftant  about 
18  miles  from  the  fea.     It  is  more  confiderable  for  its  trade 
than  bignefs. 
Bilboa,  a  large  town  but  no  city,  though  Sew  cities  in  Spain 
are  larger,  at  leaft  there  are  many  cities  much  Smaller;  nor 
is  there  any  city  in  all  the  north  part  of  Spain  that  equals  it 
for  trade.      The  port  is  very  good  ;  and,  though  it  Stands  fix 
miles  from  the  Sea,  and  the  river  lbaichaval,  or  Nervius,  on 
which  it  Stands,  is  very  Small  and  narrow,   yet  the  channel 
receives  mips  of  good  burden,  and  fmaller  veffels  come  up 
to  the  very  town-mole,   or  key.     Two  things  make  this  a 
place  oS  extraordinary  trade:  firft,   its  being  the  neareft  Sea- 
port to  Madrid,  So  that,   Srom  hence,    the  manufactures  of 
other  countries,  efpecially  of  England,  Holland,  and  France, 
are  carried  by  land  thither;  and  this  caufes  a  great  importa- 
tion of  thefe  goods.    It  is  not  a  place  of  any  antiquity,  being 
built,  as  the  Spanifh  historians  lay,  in  the  year  1300  ;  but  it 
came  into  trade,  and  grew  rich,  from  the  goodnefs  of  its  port. 
The  Second  article  of  its  greatnefs  is,   the  export  of  thofe 
two  capital  products  of  Spain,  wool  and  iron  3   both  which 
arc  brought  chiefly  to  this  port.     Much  of  the  iron,  alfo, 
which  is  in  quantity  inexhaustible,  and  in  quality  incompar- 
ably good,  is  manufactured  here,  and  in  all  the  country  near 
it :   and  they  make  here  all  thofe  neceffiry  things  which  we 
call   in  England  hard-ware,  as   alfo  handy-craft  Stores,  in 
which  iron  is  necefl'ary,  fuchas  mechanic  and  artificers  tools, 
and  tools  for  hufbandry,  nails,  locks,  chains,  jacks,  crows, 
pick-axes,  wheel-works,  Sec.  as  alfo  fteel,  and  Steel-ware; 
with  all  kinds  of  military  iron-work,  fuch  as   fwords,    fire- 
arms of  all  forts,  and  almoSt  all  neceflary  utenfils  made  of 
that  metal.     Belides   this,    the  iron  and  the  fteel  is  largely 
exported  in  bars,  and  France  takes  off  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  it,  as  well  as  England. 

Here  is  alfo  a  fmall  fleet  of  Ships  fitted  out  annually,  Sor  the 
whale  fiShery  at  Greenland,  or  Spitsbergen  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  Ships,  they  have  Succeeded  as  well  as 
any  other  nation,  and  Shewn  themSelves  as  Skilful  harponiers 
as  any. 
Dusengo,  Stands  15  miles  diftant  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Bilboa, 
on  a  Small  river,  which  deScends  Srom  the  mountains  with 
which  it  is  Surrounded  on  the  land-fide.  It  is  inhabited  by 
about  1500  Samilies,  moft  of  them  employed  in  the  iron  ma- 
nufacture, Such  as  fword-blades,  hilts,  and  fuch  like  military 
implements. 
St.  Sebastian,  a  noted  port  in  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  and  terri- 
tory of  Guipufcoa,  fituate  55  miles  eaft  of  Bilboa,  and  25 
fouth-weft  of  Bayonne.  In  this  port  have  been  feen  upwards 
of  106 'Englifh  merchant-Ships  at  a  time,  which  have  been 
made  prizes  by  the  SpaniSh  privateers,  in  times  of  war,  with 
Spain.  The  mole  will  receive  200  Sail  of  Shipping.  The 
inhabitants  do  not  amount  to  above  .1600  families,  in  two 
parifhes;  and  they  have  no  great  trade  but  in  time  of  war 
by  privateering. 

Remarks. 

It  being  neceflary  to  the  intereft  of  Britain  that  She  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  policy  of  its  neighbouring  countries,  and 
in  particular  to  attentively  watch  every  meafure  they  purfue 
with  relation  to  their  commercial  interests  ;  it  may  not  be  al- 
together uSeleSs  to  obServe  what  a  late  very  ingenious  SpaniSh 
writer  has  Said,  with  regard  to  the  BiScayners,  eSpecially  as 
there  has  been  Sor  Some  years  a  Spirit  rifing  in  Spain,  that 
does  not  forebode  any  good  to  the  trade  of  thefe  kingdoms  : 
'  The  navigation  and  commerce,  Says  this  SpaniSh  writer,  of 

*  theSe  provinces  [meaning  Bifcay  and  Guipufcoa]   by  fea, 

•  have  been  much  impaired  by  lofing  feveral  Ships  in  the  ex- 
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•  ptditions  of  the  late  war :  for  they  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  replace  them,  and  build  others,  as  they  have  had  very 
bad  harvefts,  and  arc  not  yet  paid  the  whole  of  what  was 
due  to  them  for  freights,  and  other  things  :  fo  that  it  will 
be  very  reafonable  and  expedient  to  order  the  ballance  ot 
their  accounts  to  be  paid  immediately,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  build  and  fit  out  other  veffels,  and  thus  revive 
and  improve  their  fifhery  and  commerce  by  fca.  _ 
As  it  is  alfo  certain  that  money  is  now  very  fcarce  in  Grui- 
pufcoa,  where  the  principal  difburfements  were  ufually 
made  for  building  mips,  and  other  neceffary  and  charge- 
able preparations  for  a  fifhery,  that  is  any  ways  confiderable, 
I  fhould  apprehend  it  a  very  good  piece  of  policy  to  make 
them  a  tender,  out  of  the  king's  revenue,  of  25  or  30,000 
doublons,  without  intereft,  for  their  firft  expences,  which 
ufually  run  high,  upon  the  condition  of  their  repaying  it  in 
fix  years.  My  intention  is,  that  in  the  two  firft  years  they 
be  not  obliged  to  return  any  part  of  it;  but,  in  the  four 
following,  to  do  it  in  equal  payments,  'till  the  whole  be 
difcharged  ;  and  for  a  fecurity  that  the  loan  be  repaid  in  the 
form  and  manner  that  fhall  be  ftipulated,  let  the  province  of 
Guipufcoa  ftand  engaged  for  it,  befides  the  joint  bonds  given 
by  the  private  perfons  who  are  to  receive  the  money.  That 
the  diftiibution  of  the  money,  the  execution  of  the  bonds, 
the  fecurities,  and  other  points,  may  be  well  conducted, 
and  with  all  the  precaution  that  is  requifite  on  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion,  let  there  be  chofen  out  of  that  proving,  or  fent 
from  the  court  a  minifterof  known  abilities  and  public  fpi- 
rit,  charo-ed  with  this  commiflion,  and  todifpofe  their  minds 
to 'it,  encourage  aflbciations,  and  every  thing  that  fhould 
tend  to  enlarge  the  fifhery  of  bacalao,  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, as  alfo  the  fifheries  for  whales,  herrings,  &c.  in 
thofe  parts  where  found  to  be  in  plenty. 
Should  the  Englifli  in  oppoiition  to  all  the  reafons  above- 
mentioned,  ftill  perfift  in  difturbing  his  Majefty's  fubjefts 
in  this  fifhery,  and  it  be  not  proper  to  employ  force  in  order 
to  take  fatisfa&ion,  and  maintain  their  juft  rights,  'till  we 
have  firft  tried  all  the  gentler  methods  which  prudence  dic- 
tates ;  in  my  opinion,  they  fhould  alfo  be  given  to  under- 
ftand' that  his  Majefty,  among  other  expedients,  may  avail 
himfelf  of  the  fovereign  right  he  poffeffes  to  prohibit  the 
confumpiion  of  bacalao  in  all  his  dominions.  This  too  is 
a  meafure  very  pra&icable,  and  may  be  done  without  any 
o-reat  inconvenience  to  the  common  people,  whenever  the 
fifhery  of  his  Majefty's  fubjedts,  both  on  our  own  coafts, 
and  in  other  feas,  (hall  be  encouraged  and  enlarged  in  the 
way  1  propofe  *,  and  alfo  fupported  by  the  provifions  I 
before  recommended  on  the  fubje<a  of  guarda  cofta.  For 
as  the  fifhery  of  bacalao  was  not  begun,  or  even  difcovered, 
in  Newfoundland,  but  fince  the  year  1500,  and  Spain,  tho' 
much  more  populous,  was  able  to  fupport  herfelf  for  above 
a  thoufand  years  without  this  commodity,  and  all  the  time 
obferve  the  vigils  and  days  of  abftinence  in  the  Catholic 
religion  ;  it  fhould,  methinks,  be  no  extraordinary  or  dif- 
ficult thing  to  maintain  ourfelves  without  it,  and  fo  well, 
as  to  find  no  want  of  it.  But  I  fhould  not  advife  this  ftep 
'till  the  other,  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  a  means  likely 
enough  to  relieve,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  misfortunes  we 
fuftain  from  the  large  confumption  of  falt-fifh  from  abroad, 
prove  to  be  infufficient  for  the  purpofe.' 

*  This  author,  after  fhe.ving  the  advantages  which  the  Fng- 
lilh,  French,  and  Dutch  have  derived  from  their  fifheries, 
takes  no  little  pains  to  animate  the  Spanifh  nation  to  purfue 
tie  like  policy  ;  and  that  the  Bifcayners  and  Guipufcoans, 
in  particular,  fhould  vie  with  the  Englilh  in  their  fifhery  on 
the' banks  of  Newfoundland  :  and,  indeed,  that  they  fhould 
vigoroufly  attempt  to  fupply  themfclves  with  fifh  of  all  kinds 
inllead  of" purchafing  thofe  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Newfoundland,  or  New  England.  And  policy  of  this  kind, 
it  is  faid  has  already  taken  root  in  Spain,  together  with 
many  other  maxims,  which  are  likely  to  prove  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  thefe  kingdoms :  all  which  fhall  be  taken  due 
notice  of  in  their  rjroper  places,  in  order  to  forewarn  the 
nation  of  the  danger,  before  it  may  be  too  late  to  prevent  it. 

Farther     Remarks. 

Thcfe  fentiments  were  introduced  in  my  firft,  and  fecond  edi- 
tions of  this  work  ;  and  that  they  were  not  ground'efs  fuggef- 
of  the  author's,  the  Iaft  war  lias  fufficiently  evinced  ;  for 
Spain  joined  France,  they  made  prctenfions  to  a  fhare 
of  the  Fisheries  at  Newfoundland  :  but  fuch  care  has 
the  court  of  GREAT-BRITAIN  taken  of  this  efTential  point 

in  the  Definitive  Trbatv  of  peace  between  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  the  Most  Christian  King,  and 
the  King  ok  Spain,  concluded  at  Paris  the  10th  day  of 
February,  1763,  as  to  obtain  the  following  explicit  Renun- 
ciation", with  regard  to  the  Fisheries  of  Newfound- 
land, on  the  part  of  the  King  ol  Spain  ;  which  is  contain- 
ed in  the  XVIIIth  article  of  the  laid  Definitive  Treaty,  viz. 
His  Catholic  Ma;  ;    as   well  for  him- 

,  AS  FOR  HIS  SUCCESSORS,  FROM  ALL  PRETENSIONS, 
WHICH  HE  MAY  HAVE  PORMED,  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE 
CJUII'USCOANS,  AND  OTHER  HIS  SUBJECTS,  TO  THE 
RIGHT     OF     FISHING     IN    THE    NEIGHBOURHOOD    OF    THE 
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island  of  Newfoundland.  See  the  article  America 
for  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763.  See  alfo  the  article 
Bahama  Islands,  with  refpect  to  the  laid  Definitive) 
Treaty,  and  British  America,  French  America. 

<  In  chapter  2g,  the  Spanifh  author  farther  fays,  which  treats 

c  of  the  conduit  and  practice  of  the  Englifli,    and   the  vaft 

4  funis  of  money  they  drain  from  us  by  the  fale  of 

*  and  other  falt-fifh,  I  introduced  a  few  remarks  and  obfer- 
'  vations  upon  this  calamity,  and  the  means  which  might  be 
'  employed  to  prevent  it  in  a  great  meafure,  and  which  I  was 
'  led  into  by  the  reflections  of  an  Englifh  writer,  well   af- 

*  fe&ed  to  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  France,  in  his  treatife, 
'  under  the  title  of  The  intereft  of  England  ill  underftood  in 
'  the  war  of  queen  Anne.  And  as  we  fhould  never  lofe  fight 
'  of  the  principal  of  thofe  obfervations  and  reflections,  which 

*  are  the  foundation  of  the  particular  provifion  in  fupport 
'  of  the  fiiherles,  I  have  thought  proper  to  repeat  fome  part 
'  of  them  in  this  place. 

*  If  the  Spaniards  fhould  attempt  to  lay  any  prohibition,  or 
higher  duties  on  our  fifh,  than  what  are  now  laid  by  fubfilt- 
ing  treaties,  they  may  be  foon  convinced  that  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain  has  it  in  her  power  to  retaliate  upon  them,  by 
proper  meafures  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of 
our  own  commerce.  Thefe  things  we  fhall  humbly  fuggeit, 
in  the  fequel  of  this  work,  under  their  effential  heads. 


This  minifter  invites  the  bifhop  to  allow,  throughout  the 
year,  the  ufe  of  certain  kinds  of  food  prohibited  upon  par- 
ticular days,  and  means,  no  doubt,  eggs,  cheefe,  milk,  and 
butter,  which  fome  religious  foundations  are  reftrained  from 
many  days  in  the  year.  In  all  probability  he  would  alfo 
infinuate,  that  the  prohibition  of  flefh  might  be  moderated, 
as  it  is  in  the  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Caftile,  in  re., 
to  Saturdays,  and  may  be  extended  to  the  crown  of  Arragon. 
In  all  thefe  meafures  he  apprehends  the  pope  will  rea 
concur,  for  the  reafons  he  there  gives,  and  others  hinted  at ; 
and,  without  daring  to  fpeak  out,  was,  in  my  opinion,  will- 
ing to  tell  us,  that,  if  by  fuch  means  we  wouid  reduc 
confumption  of  bacalao,  and  other  cured  fifh,  which  they 
bring  us  from  the  North  and  Newfoundland,  we  might  take 
away  this  great  advantage  from  the  Englifli,  and  other 
powers,  who,  by  the  fale  of  them,  drain  us  of  millions  of 
crowns,  increafe  their  own  ftrength,  and  ruin  us.  Thefe 
great  difadvantages  fo  very  much  intereft  ourconfcicnce,  as 
well  as  all  good  policy,  that  they  deferve  the  particular  at- 
tention of  all  catholic  princes,  and  efpecially  the  pope. 
From  the  pious  zeal  of  this  holy  father  we  have  reafon  to 
flatter  ourfelves,  that,  as  foon  as  he  fhall  be  informed  of 
thefe  inconveniencies3  he  will  allow,  and  even  encourage, 
the  meafures  that  tend  towards  a  remedy,  even  though  it  be 
neceffary  to  fubftitute,  in  the  place  of  numerous  fall:  days, 
another  fpecies  of  abftinence  and  reftraint,  that  equally  ad- 
minifters  to  the  mortification  of  our  fouls,  and  does  not 
turn  out  fo  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  rivals  of  the; 
crowns  and  the  catholic  church,  as  thofe  frequent  faft 
do,  by  opening  a  way  for  the  importation  and  confumption 
of  their  falt-fifh,  which  is  a  main  branch  of  their  commerce, 
and  a  great  foundation  of  their  riches  and  ftrength. 
Though  I  have  fome  reluctance  at  the  thought  of  giving 
my  fentiments  as  to  the  generality  of  thefe  points,  that  are 
of  fo  delicatea  nature,  methinks  I  may.,  without  any  fcruple, 
decide  in  one  particular.  It  is  to  folicit  the  permifiipn  of 
his  holinefs  to  allow  of  flefh  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  crown 
of  Arragon,  and  in  Navarre,  upon  thofe  Saturdays  that 
happen  not  to  be  particular  vigils,  under  the  restraints, 
and  as  it  is  practifed,  in  the  provinces  of  Caftile.  This 
1  propofe,  both  on  the  ftrength  of  the  folid  and  well-known 
motives  already  given,  and  becaufe  it  would  be  no  1 
than  what  has  been  eftablifhed  for  many  ages,  and  is  now 
practifed  in  molt  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  &c.  As 
to  the  meafures  infinuated  in  the  reflections  of  this  writer, 
which  regard  the  taking  off  in  part  the  prohibition  of  flefh 
on  fome  other  days  in  the  year,  and  permitting  reli  ious 
houfes  certain  forts  of  food,  which  they  arc  reftrained  fi  1 
befides  flefh,  during  the  whole,  or  moll  part  of  the  year,  I 
judge  it  a  point  of  greater  moment,  and  to  require  more 
deliberation.  The  utmoft  I  fhall  have  courage  to  ofr'e;  ii , 
that  there  be  laid  before  his  holinefs  the  reafons  already 
given,  and  others  that  will  occur,  in  particular  the  increafe 
of  ftrength,  and  -other  advantages,  which  feveral  nations, 
by  means  of  the  great  confumption  of  falt-fifh  in  Spain, 
acquire  and  employ  againft  the  catholic  church  itfelf ;  that, 
in  his  wifdom,  he  may  vouchfafe  to  determine  upon,  and 
eftablifh,  thofe  provifions,  which  he  fhall  judge  moft  ef- 
fectual,  and  proper  for  a  remedy  ;  fo  far  at  leall  as  to  take 
oft*  part  of  the  inconveniencics  that  have  been 
For  never  fhall  we  be  able  to  find  a  more  fure  wav  to 
fucceed  in  red  rcfiing  either  the  grievance  itfelf,  or  us  ac- 
cidental circumftances,  than  by  referring  it  intirely  to  the 
great  piety,  holy  zeal,  and  infallibility  of  his  holinel 
Vide  The  theory  and  practice  of  commerce  and  maritime  af- 
fairs, written  in  Spanifh,  by  the  late  Don  Gcronymodc  Uz- 
tatiz,  member  of  his  Catholic  majefty's  privy  council,  of  the 
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royal  board  ofTradeand  the  Mint,  and  his  majcfty's  fccretary 
in  the  council  and  chamber  of  the  Indies. 
Biscay  New,  a  province  of  Mexico  in  America,  is  bounded 
by  New  Mexico  on  the  north  ;  by  part  of  Florida  and  Panuco 
on  the  eaft;  by  Zacatecas  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Culiacan  on 
the  weft.  It  is  about  ioo  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  120 
from  north  to  fouth.  It's  being  well  watered  makes  it  fruit- 
ful, and  it'sfituation  a  little  above  the  tropic  of  Cancer  ren- 
der'; it  temperate.  Though  there  is  a  mountainous  barren 
part,  called  Topia,  yet  moft  of  the  country  is  pleafant,  abound- 
ing with  all  manner  of  provifions ;  and  though  it  has  no 
communication  with  the  fea,  yet  the  inhabitants  are  very 
rich  not  only  in  corn,  cattle,  Sec.  but  alfo  in  filver  mines,  and 
fume  of  lead.  The  natives  arc  warlike,  and  not  yet  totally 
reduced.  They  have  four  great  towns  between  the  mines  of 
Zacatecas  and  thofe  of  this  country,  Which  lie  in  morafles, 
and  are  therefore  difficult  of  accefs.  St.  Barbara,  St.  John's, 
and  Ende,  are  three  little  towns,  built  by  the  Spaniards,  for 
defence  oV  the  large  filver  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
are  therefore  well  inhabited,  particularly  the  firft,  which  lies 
240  miles  north  of  Zacatecas.  Thefecond  lies  about  70  miles 
north  of  it,  and  is  equally  rich  in  mines,  and  the  third, 
which  is  alio  rich  in  mines,  lies  70  miles  weft  of  the  fecond. 
Thefe  arc  the  mines  which  Hennipin  fays,  M.  de  la  Salle 
aimed  at,  when  he  ranged  the  coaft  of  Florida,  on  pretence 
I  ing  the  mouth  of  the  river  MifliiTippi. 
T,°or  BISCUIT,  from  bifcoctus,  twice  baked.  It 
is  faid  particularly  of  that  bread,  which  is  made  for  voyages 
bv  fea,  efpecialiy  for  long  voyages.  This  fort  of  bifket  mull 
iked  four  times,  whereas  the  other  forts  arc  baked  but 

twice.  . 

Bifket,  in  order  to  be  good,  fhould  be  made  hx  months  be- 
fore it 'is  put  on  board  a  filip  :  it  muft  be  of  good  wheat  flour, 
thoroughly   cleaned  from    bran,  and   with  a  well   leavened 

dough.  .,. 

Water  and  bifket  arc  the  moft  neceflary  provmons  in  the 
fitting  outoffhips,  and,  if  either  of  thefe  two  be  loft  or 
fpoiled,  the  crew  languifh  away,  and  often  perifll  moft  mi- 
ferably,  efpecialiy  if  they  happen  to  be  bound  for  a  very  long 

voyage'. 

The  reader  may  find  under  the  article  Water,  which  is  the 
moft  proper  to  be  taken  on  board,  the  precautions  that  are  to 
betaken,  in  order  to  preferve  it,  or  to  prevent  it  from  run- 
nine-  and  even  the  fevcral  experiments  which,  from  time  to 
time,'  have  been  tried,  to  take  away  the  binckifhncls  of  fea- 
■water,  and  render  it,  if  poffible,  fit  to  drink. 
With  resard  to  bifket,  we  (hall  prefent  the  reader  here  with 
feveral  observations,  defigned  to  fhew  how  to  make  good 
bifket :  they  are  extracted  from  a  memorial  drawn  up  by 
Monf.  Savary  de  Ganche,  who  had,  during  ten  years,  the 
general  direction  of  the  victualling-office  of  the  marine  in 
France,  for  the  diftrict  of  Breft. 

The  manner  of  making  fea-bifket. 
Wheat. 
Wheat  is  the  only  corn  that  muft  be  ufed  in  the  making  of 
fea-bifket.     It  ought  to  be  chofen   of  a  red   grain,  fmooth, 
and,  above  all,  well  cleaned  from  grit,  tares,   or  vetches, 
and  all  forts  of  weeds. 

New  wheat,  three  or  four  months  old,  is  the  beft  ;  that  of  a 
year  old  may  alfo  be  ufed,  provided  it  has  not  been  heated, 
and  was  kept  in  very  dry  and  well-aired  barns,  not  railed  in 
too  high  a  pile,  that  is, 'of  two  feet  and  an  half  at  moft,  and 
has  been  well  ftirred  once  in  a  fortnight. 
When  the  corn  is  taken  out  of  the  barn,  it  muft  be  expofed 
to  the  air,  and  ftirred  with  a  fhovel  two  or  three  times  at 
leaft.  When  it  is  heated  on  the  furface  only,  which  may 
be  known  by  its  not  fmelling  four,  and  if  the  grains  do  not 
ftick  to  each  other,  when  prefied  with  the  hand,  it  muft  be 
kept  a  month  in  the  barn,  and  continually  ftirred,  till  it  be 
well  recovered. 

Flour. 
Flour  which  comes  from  abroad,  efpecialiy  if  it  be  well 
cleaned  from  bran,  is  not  fafe  to  make  bifket  of,  if  it  be 
but  never  fo  little  heated.  It's  mufty  fcent  may  be  taken 
away,  by  often  ftirring  and  fifting  it ;  but  you  can  never  take 
off"  it's  badtafte,  which  afterwards  infallibly  fpoils  the  bifket'. 
Neverthelefs  bread  may  be  made  of  it,  becaufe  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  keep  it  long. 

It  is  better  to  have  flour  from  abroad  with  the  bran,  becaufe  it 
is  not  fo  apt  to  heat  in  the  boats,  when  it  is  well  packed  up, 
that  is  to  lay,  well  beaten  and  prelTed  in  the  facks. 
Good  flour  muft  have  no  manner  of  fmell  ;  when  put  upon 
the  tongue,  it  ought  to  tafte  like  a  nut;  and,  when  fifted,  it 
muft  be  like  velvet  to  the  touch  :  when  it  is  fandy,  that  may 
be  found  out,  by  putting  a  handful  of  flour  into  a  bafon  of 
water  ;  the  fand,  if  there  be  any,  will  all  fettle  at  the  bottom. 
When  the  flour-comes  from  the  mill,  the  bran  mixed  with  it 
;  ought  to  be  flat  and  broad  ;  nor  fhould  it  be  fifted  'till  about 
a  fortnight  after  it  is  ground,  that  the  moifture  it  has  con- 
tracted at  the  mill  may  dry  off,  and  fo  pafs  the  better  through 
Vol.  I. 
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the  ficve,  which  Is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  makintr  of  good 
bifket. 

1/    E    A    V    E    N. 

In  order  to  make  the  leaven,  apiece  of  dough  weighing  about 
20  pounds,  from  the  leaven  of  the  laft  oven-full,  fhouldbe  pic 

which  is  done,  wc  will  fuppofe,  between  11  and  12  at 
noon.  At  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  baker  puts 
1  >ugh  into  the  kneading-trough,  and  pours  over  it  about 
five  gallons  of  very  clean  water,  a  little  more  than  lukewarm, 
but  hotter  in  winter  than  in  fummer;  he  dilutes  afterwards 
with  the  quantity  of  flour  neceflary  to  confume'all  that  water, 
fo  as  to  make  a  dough  neither  too  foft  nor  too  hard.  This 
nc\v  mafs  of  dough  weighs  commonly  about  fixty  pounds. 
ID  this  condition  the  baker  puts  it  in  a  corner  of  the  knead- 
ing-trough, furrounding  it  on  all  fides  with  flour  to  fupport  it. 
When  it  has  been  rifing  five  or  fix  hours,  the  fame  opera- 
tion is  repeated,  by  adding  water  and  flour  to  the  dou^h, 
which  increafes  it  by  about  thirty  pounds. 
About  one  or  two  of  the  clock  the  next  morning,  which  is 
the  time  when  the  baker  would  knead,  he  adds  thirty  pounds 
more  to  the  pafte,  which  makes  a  mafs  of  120  pounds ;  of 
this  he  takes  half  tofervc  as  leaven  for  the  next  baking,  and 
at  the  fame  time  kneads  the  remaining  fixty  pounds  in  the 
kneading-trough  for  the  firft  oven-full,  and,  for  the  other 
bakings  he  is  to  make  during  the  reft  of  the  day,  he  increafes 
the  leaven  at  once  with  fixty  pounds,  which  he  putsintoatub 
or  bucket,  in  order  to  continue  the  fame  alternately,  except 
that  for  the  laft  oven-full  he  adds  but  twenty  pounds  to  the 
leaven,  which  is  to  fervc  for  beginning  the  fame  operation 
again  the  next  day. 

Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  baker,  out  of  lazinefs,  does  not 
knead  two  ovens-full  upon  the  fame  leaven,  for  in  that  cafe 
the  bifket  would  be  apt  to  corrupt.  Let  it  be  obferved,  that 
in  winter  there  ought  to  be  i-8ch  part  of  leaven  more  than  in 
fummer.  It  muft  at  all  times  be  covered  with  fome  woollen 
ftuff,  as  cloth,  frize,  or  rateen,  but  never  with  linen,  to  pre- 
vent a  cruft  being  formed  upon  it. 

In  fome  places,  and  particularly  at  Breft,  they  follow  ano- 
ther method,  but  which  is  not  reckoned  fo  good.  They  take, 
indeed,  twenty  pounds  for  the  firft  leaven,  which  they  in- 
to fixty  pounds,  as  in  the  former  operation  ;  but  then, 
Within  fix  hours  after,  they  increafe  it  to  two  hundred  pounds, 
which  they  divide  into  four  parts,  two  of  which  they  put  at 
the  ends  of  the  kneading-trough,  one  into  one  bucket,  and 
another  of  twenty  pounds  into  another.  The  three  former 
parts  ferve  to  knead  the  three  firft  bakings  or  ovens-full  : 
and  the  laft  parts  to  compofc  three  other  parcels  of  leaven  for 
three  other  bakings,  with  a  quantity  of  twenty  pounds  weight 
01  leaven  for  the  next  day's  baking. 
Dough. 
The  kneader  takes  water  out  of  the  kettle  or  copper  which 
he  ufed  for  the  leavens,  and  dilutes  that  which  he  would  em- 
ploy into  a  whitifh  and  thick  water  j  and,  putting  flour  to  it 
two  or  three  times,  he  kneads  it  quickly  and  very  ftrongly 
with  his  fifts,  going  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  beginning 
again  from  one  end  to  another,  and  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  he  reduces  it  to  one  fingle  mafs.  After  this,  he  flat- 
tens ic  with  the  palm  of  his  hands,  and  divides  it  into  four 
parts  :  then  he  flattens  them  again,  and  handles  and  kneads 
them  with  all  his  might  one  after  another ;  afterwards  he 
puts  them  again  upon  one  another,  and;  having  cleaned  his 
kneading-trough,  he  puts  the  whole  into  one  mafs,  turning 
and  kneading  it  ftill.  After  which  he  cuts  it  again  into  four 
parts,  which  having  rejoined  for  the  laft  time,  he  takes  the 
dough  out  of  the  kneading-trough,  and  puts  it  upon  a  table, 
where  another  workman  turns  it  often  and  often,  during  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  'till  it  be  very  firm  and  dry. 

C  A  K  E   s. 
As  foon  as  the  dough  is  in  the  above-mentioned  condition,  it 
muft  immediately  be  made  into  cakes.  Each  cake  muft  \ 
fourteen  ounces  of  dough,  that  when  baked,  it  may  weigh 
eight,  or  at  moft  nine  ounces. 

The  dough  is  cut  into  pieces  of  that  weight,  which  pieces 
are  afterwards  turned  upon  the  table  with  the  hands  into 
balls,  to  make  it  harder  ftill  :  „then  it  is  flattened  with  a  kind 
of  rolling-pin,  the  middle  of  which  is' thicker  than  the  two 
ends,  obferving,  however,  to  make  the  cake  fomething  hol- 
low in  the  middle  ;  as  for  the  edges,  they  muft  be  even,  and 
be  above  one  third  part  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  cake  being  thus  formed,  they  make  the  mark,  a  crofs,or 
fome  other  figure,  upon  it,  with  an  inftrument  for  that  pur- 
pofe;  after  which  they  turn  it  on  the  other  fide,  laying  it 
upon  the  table,  as  near  as  poffible  to  thofe  that  are  already 
made;  finally,  a  little  before  they  put  it  into  the  oven,  they 
prick  it  four  or  five  times  with  an  iron  inftrument  that  has 
three  points. 

Before  they  prick  the  cakes  and  put  them  into  the  oven,  they 
muft  let  them  reft  half  an  hour  upon  the  table,  or  even 
more,  if  need  be,  that  they  may  have  time  to  rife,  which  the 
baker  ought  to  know  and  direct. 

At  Breft,  they  put  the  cakes  into  the  oven,  as  foon  as  they 

are  pricked,  without  letting  them  reft  or  rife,  becaufe  they 
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pretend  they  are  fufficiently  furnifhed  with  leaven,  and  in  that 
cafe  they  do  not  cover  them. 

O    V    E    Ni 

For  the  firft  oven-full,  they  muft  begin  to  heat  the  overt,  as 
foon  as  they  begin  to  work  the  dough  with  the  rolling-pin  ; 
and  they  know  that  the  oven  is  hot,  when  the  roof  of  it  is  of  a 
whitifh  afh-colour.  But  for  the  other  oven-full  they  do  not 
warm  the  oven,  but  after  they  have  rolled  the  dough,  or  a 
little  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  baker  thinks  fit,  or  as 
the  dough  requires  it,  and  the  oven  is  not  to  be  quite  fo  white. 
It  muft  be  obferved,  that  for  the  firft  oven-full  they  may  heat 
the  oven  with  green  wood,  becaufe  it  has  time  to  dry  and  burn  : 
but,  for  the  others,  the  drieft  wood  is  the  beft,  becaufe  the 
dough  requires  to  be  foon  put  into  the  oven,  left  it  fhould  dry 
too  much. 

The  building  of  an  oven. 
It  muft  not  be  above  two  feet  and  an  half  high,  taking  a  per- 
pendicular line  from  the  key-ftone  of  the  roof  to  the  center 
of  the  floor:  the  floor  muft  have  bricks  well  burnt,  two 
inches  thick,  and  eight  inches  fquare.  In  fuch  places  where 
they  have  broad  flat  ftones,  which  can  bear  the  fire,  they  ufe 
them  rather  than  bricks  ;  the  mouth  of  the  overt  ought  to  be 
two  foot  wide,  by  two  in  the  bafe  :  the  bottom  or  floor  muft 
have  five  feet  and  a  half  in  depth,  by  nine  in  breadth.  The 
fire  fhould  be  put  at  two  feet  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
oven,  to  come  directly  to  the  mantle-piece  of  the  chimney  : 
that  mantle-piece  muft  be  raifed  about  eight  inches  higher 
than  the  mouth  of  the  oven ;  the  oven  muft  be  covered. 

The  baking  of  the  cakes. 
After  the  fire  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  and  it  has  been  well 
fwept,  the  baker  thrufts  the  cakes  into  the  oven  the  one  af- 
ter the  other,  on  an  iron  or  wooden  fhovel,  obferving  to  place 
them  regularly,  fo  that  there  may  be  no  void  fpace  between 
them. 

He  afterwards  fhuts  the  oven  very  clofe,  and  puts  a  few  flio- 
vels-full  of  live  coals  againft  the  door:  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  he  opens  the  oven,  to  fee  whether  the  bilkers  begin  to 
colour  :  if  he  finds  it  fufficiently  coloured,  he  leaves  the  oven 
open  for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  he  takes 
away  the  coals  from  before  the  door,  which  he  fhuts  again. 
When  the  cakes  have  remained  in  the  oven  a  full  quarter  of 
an  hour  longer,  he  takes  out  fome  of  the  cakes  which  were 
firft  put  in,  and  breaks  them  to  fee  whether  they  be  baked. 
When  they  are  fo,  the  edges  are  reddifh  within ;  and  the 
little  crumb  which  remains  in  the  middle,  is  fpongy  but  dry. 
They  put  their  hand  upon  that  crumb,  and,  if  they  obferve 
any  moifture  in  it,  it  is  a  fign  fthat  the  cakes  are  not  baked 
enough  ;  and  they  muft  leave  them  in  the  oven,  as  long  as 
they  judge  it  neceflary  to  dry  up  all  the  moifture. 

Store-Rooms. 
As  foon  as  the  bifkets  are  taken  out  of  the  oven,  they  carry 
them  out  into  the  ftore-room,  which  has  been  well  cleaned, 
and  warmed  during  four  days.     The  ftore-rooms,  to  be  good, 
fhould  be  built  over  the  ovens,  wainfeoted  at  top  and  bottom, 
and  on  all  fides,  and  the  joints  of  the  boards  well  caulked. 
When  the  ftore-room  is  full,  it  is  never  to  be  opened  but  to 
takeout  the  bifket.     It  requires  a  month  to  cool  it,  and  ano- 
ther month  to  make  it  ftale  enough  to  be  fent  on  board. 
Obferve,  that  it  is  curtomary  in  Provence  to  put  the  bifket  in- 
to a  large  airy  loft,    where  they  reckon  it  cools  better  and 
more  naturally  than  in  the  ftore-rooms,  where  it  is  lhut  up 
with  all  it's  heat ;  and  they  take  care  to  fhut  the  windows  of 
thole  lofts,  in  damp  or  rainy  weather. 

Bakers. 
Three  bakers,  or  journeymen,  are  fuflicient  for  each  oven  ; 
namely,  a  head-man,  who  puts  the  cakes  into  the  oven,  as 
foon  as  they  are  pricked,  and  two  kneaders,  each  of  whom 
is  to  knead  three  ovens-full  alternately,  and  help  in  doin^  the 
reft  of  the  work.  In  Provence  they  have  but  five  journey- 
men for  two  ovens,  namely,  one  head-man  and  four  kneaders. 
At  Breft,  the  cuftom  is,  that  the  fame  knead er  kneads  the 
fix  ovens-full  for  the  day,  and  the  other  the  fix  for  the  next 
day  ;  which  is  the  reafon  why  the  dough  for  the  laft  baking 
is  not  fo  well  worked,  becaufe  the  kneader  grows  tired. 

Remarks  upon  the  fhipping  of  bifket. 
It  ought  to  be  fhipped   in  fine  dry  weather,  in  flat-bottom 
boats,  very  ti^ht,  in  which  it  fhould  not  continue  long. 
The  ftore-rooms  in  thefhips  ought  to  be  well  wainfeoted  and 
caulked,  and  warmed  during  fix  days  and  fix  nights  with  live 
coals,  after  which  they  muft  be  left  to  dry  three  or  four  days, 
that  the  moifture  drawn  in  by  the  fire  may  evaporate. 
The  ftore-rooms  muft   afterwards  be  lined  with  good  mats 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  on  all  fides  :   it  has  been  obferved  in 
France,  that  the  mats   made  in  Provence  arc  better  for  that 
purpofe,   than  thofc  of  the  weft. 

After  the  bifket  is  put  into  the  ftorc-rooms,  and  they  have 
been  clofely  fhut,  they  muft  not  be  opened  but  one  after  ano- 
ther, as  occafion  requires,  and  the  bifket  muft  be  taken  out 
only  at  the  opening  of  the  fcuttlcs. 
All  wheat,  ryv,  barley,  malt,  beans,  pcafe,  and  all  other 


forts  of  corn  and  grain,  ground,  or  unground,  and  bread, 
bifket,  or  meal,  may  be  exported  free  of  all  duties,  12  Car. 
II.  11  and  12  Will.  III.  1,  5,  6,  and  7  of  Anne. 
BISMUTH.  Authors  give  fuch  different  accounts  of  Bif- 
muth,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  know  exactly  what  it  is. 
Some  make  a  metal  of  it,  and  pretend,  that,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  there  was  amine  of  it 
found  in  Bohemia.  Others  make  only  a  femi-metal  of  it  • 
fome  place  it  in  the  rank  of  a  bare  mineral ;  finally,  fome 
would  have  it  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  a  mixture  of  tin,  tartar, 
and  falt-petre,  a  work  of  art  rather  than  nature. 
Among  fo  many  contradictions,  there  are  fome  people,  who, 
doubtlefs,  by  a  kind  of  accommodation  or  compromife,  chufe 
rather  to  follow  a  mean  opinion  between  all,  and  imagine 
that  there  is  a  natural  and  an  artificial  bifmuth.  This  is  the 
opinion  we  fhall  follow  in  this  article,  'till  the  fubject  be 
better  cleared  up. 

The  natural  bifmuth  is  a  mineral  body,  but  half  metallic, 
which  wants  perhaps  but  a  little  more  coclion  and  maturity, 
to  be  perfect  tin  :  and,  indeed,  it  is  thought  to  be  the  marca- 
fite  of  that  metal. 

Bifmuth  hath  fometimes  it's  own  proper  mine,  if  it  be  true 
that  fuch  a  mine  was  found  in  Bohemia,  as  has  been  obferved 
above,  and  as  we  read  in  Monfieur  Furetiere's  Dictionary, 
who  quotes  the  authority  of  one  Alonzo  Barba.  But  it  is 
chiefly  found  in  tin-mines  :  it's  fubftance  is  hard,  ponderous, 
and  brittle,  of  a  large  gloffy  white,  and  fhining  grain. 
Dr.  Woodward,  the'Englifh  philofopher,  places  the  bifmuth 
in  the  fifth  clafs  of  foflils,  and  among  the  minerals,  n.  g. 
It  is  likewife  called  by  fome  tin-glafs,  becaufe  b^ing  broke,  it 
fhews  manyfmall  bright  particles,  polifhedlikeglafs  ;  but  this 
is  an  abfurd  appellation,  being  metallic,  though  it  is  capable  of 
vitrification, and  that  poflibly  may  havegivenrife  to  that  name. 
The  pewterers  fometimes  ufe  it  inftead  of  regulus  of  anti- 
mony, as  do  the  letter-founders,  in  cafting  their  types.  By 
chymical  preparations  they  extract  from  it  flowers  and  a  ma- 
giftery,  which  they  call  white  of  pearl ;  it  is  ufed  to  beautify 
the  complexion,  and  preferve  the  fkin.  But  as  it  is  certain, 
that  it  has  an  arfenical  quality  therein,  it  cannot  be  fafe  to 
ufe  as  a  medicine  in  any  fhape  :  by  no  means,  till  it  is  ikil- 
fully  prepared  by  an  able  chemift. 

The  artificial  bifmuth  is  very  much  like  the  natural,  with 
regard  both  to  its  form,  and  to  its  property  and  ufe.  It  is 
made,  by  reducing  tin  into  fmall  bits,  or  very  thin  lamina-, 
or  plates,  and  cementing  it  with  a  mixture  of  tartar,  falt- 
petre,  and  arfenic,  placed  alternately  in  feveral  ftrata,  or 
layers,  in  a  crucible,  over  a  naked  fire.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  this  bifmuth  imported  into  France  from  England,  but 
it  has  a  reddifh  caft,  becaufe  of  the  copper,  which  the  Eng- 
lifh  are  faid  to  mix  with  it's  compofition.  That  which  is 
made  at  Paris,  is  clearer  and  whiter. 

It  muft  be  chofen  in  fine,  broad,  white,  and  very  brittle  fcales. 
BISTI,  a  fmall  coin  of  Perfia.     Some  accounts  which   come 
from  pretty  good  hands,  place  the  bifti  among  the  current 
filver  coin  which  is  ftruck  in  Perfia,  and  make  it  worth  one 
fol  and  four  or  fix  deniers  French  money ;   (that  is  to  fay,  a 
little  above  three  farthings  of  our  money.)     Others,  who 
deferve,  perhaps,  more  credit,  and,  among  them,  Sir  John 
Chardin,  fpeak  of  the   bifti  only  as  a    money  of  account. 
They  call   it  indeed  dinar-bifti,  and  make  it   be  worth    ten 
fimple  dinars  :  fo  that  the  toman,  which  is   alfo  a  money  of 
account,  being  worth  10,000  fimple  dinars,  it  will  be  worth 
but  icoo  of  thofe  which  are  furnamed  bifti. 
BITCHEMARE,  a  kind  of  fifh  which  is  falted  and  dried  like 
cod.     It  is  catched  in  fome  places  on  the  coaft  of  Cochin- 
china,  and  is  part  of  the  trade  which  the  Cochinchinefe  drive 
with  China.     It  pays  duty  of  importation  at  Canton  at  the 
rate  of  four  mas  per  pic,  and   kvQn   per  cent,  for  freight. 
The  Dutch  import  a  great  deal  of  it  into  China.   It  is  bought 
for  two  pattacks  per  pic  at  Batavia,  and  fold  again  for  about 
four  taelsat  Canton. 
BITTACLE,  a  fea-term,  fignifying  a  frame  with  two  ftories, 
placed  in  the  fteerage,  before  the  place  where  the  fteerfman 
ftands,  by  the  mizzen-maft.     It  is  all  made  of  boards  faftened 
together  with  wooden  pegs,  without  any  iron,  to  prevent  the 
direction  of  the  needle  of  the  compafs,  which  is  inclofed   in 
it,  from  being  altered  by  the  proximity  of  that  metal.     They 
alfo  put  a  clock  or  watch  in  it,  with  a  candle  or  lamp  to  light 
the  fteerfman. 

In  large  fhips,  befides  this  bittaclc,  they  have  another  for  the 
pilot  or  mate. 
BITTS,  are  two  perpendicular  pieces  of  timber  in  the  fore-part 
of  the  fhip,  bolted   to  the  ggn  deck  and  orlope-beams,  their 
lower  ends  ftepping  in  the  foot-walling,  the  heads  of  which 
are  braced  with  a  crofs-piece,  and,  when  feveral  turns  of  the 
cable  taken  over  them,  is  for  fecuring  the  fhip  at  an  anchor; 
there  are  generally  two  pair  of  them  ;  befides,  there  are  others 
upon  the  upper  deck  which  are  fixed  by  the  main  and  forc- 
maft,  and  called  the  topfad  fheet,  and  jcer-bitts. 
BITUMEN,  an  inflammable  fubftance,  fat,  and  unctuous.  They 
extract  an  oil  from  it,  and  it  diflblves  in  water :  yet  oily  mat- 
ters and  alkali  falts  are  the  natural  diflblvents  of  bitumen. 
The  druggifts  difiinguifh  three  forts  of  bitumen,  which  they 
fubdi vide  again  into  feveral  others  ;  namely,  hard,   foft,  and 
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liquid,  or  oily  bitumen.  Among  the  hard  bitumen,  they  reckon 
the  yellow  amber,  (perhaps  we  might  morejuftly  place  ambcr- 
greafe  Ln  that  clafs)  jet,  afphaltos,  or  bitumen  of  Judaea, 
piffiphaltos,  pit-coal,  the  black-lione  and  fulphurs.  The 
foft  are  Maltha,  bitumen  of  Calao,  of  Surinam,  and  of  Copal. 
Laftly,  the  naphtha  of  Italy,  and  the  petroleum,  are  reckon- 
ed among  the  liquid  bitumens. 

Of  thefe  bitumens  fome  are  foflils  ;  ethers  fwimon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  waters  of  fome  lakes  and  ponds,  and  others  iffue 
Out  of  the  earth,  almoft  after  the  manner  of  fprings. 
There  arc  fome  bitumens  fo  hard,  that  they  are  ufed  in  forges 
like  coals.  There  are  fome  i'o  binding,  that  they  may  ferve 
inftead  of  mortar  in  building  :  with  the  latter  were  built  the 
famous  walls  of  Babylon.  Some  again  are  fo  liquid,  that 
they  are  burnt  in  lamps  inftead  of  oil. 

The  bitumen  of  Auvergne  is  a  kind  of  pitch  of  a  pretty  bad 
fmell ;  it  is  to  be  found  between  Clermont,  Montferrat,  and 
Riom.  There  is  fuch  a  great  quantity  of  it,  and  iffucs  out 
of  the  ground  fo  plentifully,  as  to  render  the  roads  fometimes 
unpaflable. 

It  is  this  drug  dried  and  hardened,  which  fome  hawkers  fell 
for  the  true  afphaltos,  or  bitumen  of  Judaea,  to  fuch  apothe- 
caries and  druggifts  as  are  not  well  acquainted  with  drugs  : 
but  its  intolerable  ftench  is  fufftcicnt  to  prevent  any  body's 
being  impofed  upon  by  thofe  cheats. 

Remarks. 
Dr.  Woodward,  the  Englifh  philofopher,  in  his  Methodical 
Distribution  of  Foflils,  clafs  the  4th,  divides  the  bitumens 
thus  :  There  are,  fays  he,  two  forts  of  them.  Some  are 
liquid,  as  the  naphtha,  the  petroleum,  and  the  oil  of  Barba- 
does.  Others  are  what  we  properly  call  bitumens,  and  are 
of  different  confiftcncies  :  the  fpecies  of  them  are  as  follow  : 
I.  The  bitumen  properly  fo  called,  or  the  afphaltos  :  2.  The 
pifTaphaltos,  which,  according  to  Diofcorides,  was  found  in 
the  Ccraunian  mountains :  3.  Amber  :  4.  Jet :  5.  The  Am- 
pclitis  :  6.  Pit-coal; 

It  appears  from  thence,  and  from  what  has  been  obferved 
above,  what  difference  there  is  between  the  divifion  of  bitu- 
mens made  by  traders,  and  that  made  by  natural  philofo- 
phers.  But  thofe  druggifts,  as  well  as  apothecaries  and  chc- 
mifts,  who  deal  in  drugs,  fhould  by  no  means  be  ignorant 
of  their  quality,  left  they  poifon  as  many  by  the  bad  medi- 
cines, as  empirics  do  by  the  unskilful  application 
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It  is  very  well  known,  that  there  is  in  iron  a  great  deal  of 
an  oily  fubftance  of  bitumen,  which   even  is  but  little  con- 
nected or  incorporated  with  the  other  principles:  or  rather, 
which  abounds  too  much  to  be  every  where  clofely  connected 
with  them.     It  is  that  kind  of  bitumen  which  ought  to  be 
the  bafe  or  chief  ingredient  of  the  Pruflian  blue,  which  we 
fhall  fpeak  of  under  its  proper  article.     But  it  is  too  compact, 
and  its  blue  colour  too  much  involved.  Ic  muft  be  extended 
and  very  minutely  divided,  which   cannot  be  done  but  by  a 
diflblution.     The  bitumen  «f  iron  is  conjoined  with  a  yellow 
metallic  earth  ;   it  is  not  looked  for  in  the  fubftance  of  iron, 
but  in  vitriol,  where  the  iron  is  already  very  much  attenuated 
and   very  finely  diflblved,  and  confequently  its  bituminous 
qualities  already  much  opened  and  extended. 
Sulphurs  formed  in  the  earth  of  fire,   acid  fairs,  water,  and 
a  very  fine  earth,  are  termed  bitumens.     Bitumens,  diflblved 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  form  the  oils  or  petrolca.     But, 
if  they  are  mixed  with  earth  and   fait,  the  folid  bitumens  are 
produced,  differing  from  one  another  in  degrees  of  purity, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  groffnefs  of  the  earth,  or  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  mixture.     Thus  fofiil  coals,  jet,  amber,  and 
the  ordinary  bitumens,  and  bituminous  earths  are  produced. 
If  there  be  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  earth  and  much  acid  fait, 
the  common  mineral  fulphur,  or   brimftone,  is  formed.     If 
the  mineral  original  bitumen  is  joined  to  a  fufible  earth,  capa- 
ble of  vitrification,   it  communicates  to  it  a  metallic  form; 
that  is,   the  found,  brightnefs,  foftnefs,  ductility,  malleabi- 
lity, and  all  other  fenfible  qualities  of  metals. 
This  origin  of  mineral  bitumens  may  be  confirmed  by  many 
experiments.     If  a   mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  oil  of  turpentine  be  digefted  together  for  a  confiderable 
time  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  diftilled  in  a  retort, 
there  will  come  over  firft  a  yellowifh  liquor  refembling  petro- 
leum, both  in  fmell  and  confiftency.     What  remains  in  the 
retort,  is  at  firft  a  foft  bitumen,  and  afterwards  turns  into  a 
hard  blacknefs,  eafily  inflammable,  and,  when  burnt,  fmell- 
ing  exactly  like  foflil  coal.     But,  if  the  diftillation  be  con- 
tinued, a  white  acid  liquor  will  next  be  obtained,  which,  by 
ftanding,  lets  fall  a  grey  powder,  which  is  true  common  brim- 
ftone, a  yellow  fubftance  of  the  like  nature  adhering  likewife 
to  the  neck  of  the  retort ;  what  is  left  behind  being  a  black, 
fhining,  light  fubftance,  difperfed  in  thin  difgregated  ftrata, 
like  talc,  in  which,  by  the  help  of  the  load-ftone,  iron  may 
bedifcovered.     Thus  therefore  all  thefe  bitumens  may  be  ar- 
tificially produced  ;  and  the  analyfis  of  the  natural  ones  farther 
confirmed  the  manner  of  their  formation.     Thus  true  chymi- 
cal  philofophy  fhews,  that  metals  are  nothing  but  bituminous 
fubftances,  which  have  undergone  a  long  digeftion  ;  for  by 
depriving  them  of  their  fulphur  they  are  reduced  to  afhes,  arid 
then  to  glafs.     This  is  eafily  fcen  in  the  imperfect  metals. 


For  if  any  of  them  be  expofed  to  a  long  heat,  and  efpecially 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  collected  by  a  large  burning  glafs,  the 
fulphureous  principles  fly  off",  and  only  a  calx,  or  afhes,  will 
be  left  behind  ;  which,  in  a  more  vehement  degree  of  fire, 
are  prcfently  vitrified  ;  and,  by  reftoring  the  fulphur,  this  glafs 
may  again  be  reduced  to  metal. 

Thefe  confiderations  merit  the  attention  of  all,  who  would 
underftand  the  true  nature  of  bodies*  and  their  true  philoso- 
phical method  of  analyfis.  But  the  folution  of  metallic  bo- 
dies may  be  carried  infinitely  farther  than  this  :  and,  if  what 
wefhaJl  communicate  upon  thefe  points,  meet  with  the  fame 
general  approbation,  as  the  reft  of  our  labours  have  had  the 
honour  to  do*  'tis  poflible,  that  fome  future  work  may  afford 
more  light  into  the  true  experimental  philofophy,  than  any 
that  has  gone  before  it.  Our  philofophy  in  this  mail  be  ap- 
plicable to  trade  principally. 
BLACK,  an  opake  and  porous  body,  which  abforbs  the  rays  of 
light,  and  reflects  none,  or  very  few  of  them  :  of  all  colours, 
black  (if  it  can  be  called  a  colour)  is  the  darkelt,  and  the 
moftoppofite  to  white. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  blacks  ufed  in  trade,  which  fhali 
be  explained  hereafter,  namely,  dyers-black,  German-black, 
ivory  or  velvet-black, bone-black,  hart's-black,  Spanifh-black, 
lamp-black,  earth-black,  and  currier's- black. 
Dycrs-BLACK,  otherwifc  good  black,  is  one  of  the  fivefimplc 
and  mother  colours  ufed  in  dying. 

It  is  made  differently,  according  to  the  feveral  qualities  of  the 
fluffs  that  are  to  be  dyed.  For  fluffs  of  a  high  price,  as 
woollen  cloth  an  ell  and  a  half,  or  an  ell  and  a  quarter  wide, 
after  the  Spnnifh  or  Dutch  make,  cloth  of  Languedoc,  Sedan, 
Abbeville,  Flbeuf,  Roan  ;  fergesof  St.  Loahd  Jkauvais,  broad 
and  narrow  rateens,  fine  woollen  druggus,  and  fome  others; 
they  muft  ufe  a  black  made  of  the  belt  woad  and  indigo,  in- 
clining to  a  bluifli  brown. 

The  goodnrl's  of  the  compofition  confifls  in  there  being  not 
above  fix  pounds  of  indigo  ready  prepared  to  each  ball  of 
woad,  when  the  latter  being  in  the  tub  begins  to  caft  its  blue 
flower,  and  in  not  being  heated  for  ufe  above  twice  :  after 
which  it  muft  be  boiled  with  allum,  tartar,  or  afhes  of  lees 
of  wine  ,  then  maddcrcd  with  common  madder,  or  the  cruft 
of  fine  madder  ;  and,  laftly,  the  black  muft  be  given  witli 
gall-nuts  of  Aleppo,  or  Alexandria,  copperas,  and  fhumac. 
To  bind  the  black,  and  prevent  the  fluffs  trom  fmearinir,  and 
ftaining  one's  hands  or  linnen,  when  ufed,  they  muft  be  well 
fcoured  and  cleaned  in  the  fulling-mill,  when  white,  before 
they  are  put  into  the  dye  ;  and  afterwards  they  muft  be  well 
beaten  in  water  with  the  feet,  then  maduered,  and,  when 
dyed  black,  they  muft  be  well  walhed,  'till  they  yield  no 
more  powder. 

As  for  more  indifferent  fluffs,  fuch  as  fmall  rateens,  bays, 
flannels,  forges  of  Aum.Ue  and  Mony,  fhalloons,  ftamines, 
and  even  blankets,  it  is  fufficient  that  they  be  well  blued  with 
woad,  and  afterwards  blacked  with  galls  and  copperas,  becaufe 
fuch  fluffs  cannot  pay  for  the  expence  of  maddering,  and  of 
the  other  operations  which  fluffs  of  a  higher  value  undergo. 
No  fluff  ought  to  be  dyed  immediately  from  white  into  black, 
but  muft  abfolutely  be  firft  dyed  blue. 

All  that  we  have  been  observing  concerning  dyer's-black,- 
agrees  with  the  9th,  10th,  nth,  and  12th  articles  of  the 
general  regulations  for  dyers  in  France*  made  in  Auguflr 
1669.  There  are  fome  other  forts  of  black,  which  though 
prohibited  by  thecrJonnances,  have,  neverthelefs,  wrongfully 
crept  in  amongft  dyers,  as,  for  inftance,  that  which  is  made 
with  alder-baik,  the  fluff  that  fettles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
grinder's  trough,  which  they  mix  with  the  filings  of  iron,  or 
brafs.  There  is  likewife  the  Jefuit's  black,  which  is  made 
with  the  faxc  ingredients  as  the  good  black,  but  without  hav- 
ing firft  dyed  the  fluff  blue.  In  order  to  make  this  fort  of 
black,  they  make  the  ingredients  diffolve  in  water,  which  has 
been  firft  prepared  by  making  it  boil  during  four  hours  ;  after 
which,  they  let  it  cool  till  the  hand  can  bear  it ;  then  they 
put  the  fluff"  into  it,  taking  it  out,  and  putting  it  in  again,  fix 
times,  or  more.  Some  pretend  that  this  method  of  dyeino- 
black  is  better  than  any  other  :  bat  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  j 
fince,  when  fluffs  have  been  thus  dyed  immediately  from 
white  to  black,  without  pafliog  through  the  intermediate  blue, 
they  can  take  but  a- bad  and  unfettled. black.  For  which 
reafon  the  12th  article  of  the  abovementioned  regulations, 
forbids,  under  very  fevere  penalties,  the  dyeing  of  any  fluff 
from  white  into  black. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  Jefuit's  black  had  that  name  given  it,  be- 
caufe the  Jefuits  were  the  firft  inventors  of  it,  and  do  ftilldye' 
their  fluffs  after  that  manner  in  their  convents,  where  they 
keep  dyers,  to  whom  they  pay  wages. 

Grey  is  a  fhade  of  black,  from  the  lighted  colour,  which  is 
the  white-grty,  to  the  deepeft,  which  is  the  black-grey  :  fuch 
are  pearl-grey,  lead-grey,  lavender-grey,  beaver-grey,  pigeon- 
grey,  flate-colour,  chefnut-grey,  brown-grey,  &C. 
By  flat.  23  Eliz.  cap.  9.  feet.  3.  No  cloths,  kerfeys,  bays, 
frifadoes,  hofen,  or  any  other  things  in  nature  of  cioth,  fhall 
be  maddered  for  a  black,  except  the  fame  be  firft  grounded 
with  woad  only,  or  with  woad  and  ancle,  alias  blue  Inde* 
unlefs  madder  be  put  in  with  fhumac,  or  galls,  upon  pain 
that  the  dyer  fhall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  thing  dyed,  the  one 

moiety 
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thoiety  to  the  queen,  and  the  other  moiety  to  him  that  will  fue 
for  the  fame. 

Sect.  4.  It  fhall  be  lawful  to  dye  gall-black,  fhumac-black, 
alias  plain  black,  wherein  no  madder  (hall  be  ufed. 
Stat.  13  Geo.  I.  cap.  24.  fed'.  1.  If  any  perfon  (hall,  with- 
in England,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  dye  black  any  bays,  or  other 
woollen  goods,  as  madder  blacks,  the  fame  not  being  dyed 
throughout  with  woad,  indigo,  and  madder  only  ;  or  (hall 
dye  black  any  cloths,  long-ells,  bays,  or  other  woollen  goods 
for  vvoaded  blacks,  the  fame  not  being  woaded  throughout ; 
he  (hall  forfeit  for  fuch  falfe  maddered  blacks  as  follows  :  viz. 
For  every  long  bays,  containing  70  yards,  44  s. 
For  every  Colchefler  bays,  or  fnort  bays,  containing  35  yards, 
20  s.  and  fo  in  proportion  for  bays,  or  other  woollen  goods. 
For  every  cloth  dyed  black,  without  being  woaded  through- 
out, containing  44  yards,  40  s. 

For  every  piece  of  bays  falfly  dyed,  as  aforefaid,  containing 
70  yards,  30  s. 

For  every  Colchefter  (hort  bays,  containing  35  yards,  12  s. 
For  every  perpetuana,  or  ftufffalfely  dyed,  4s.  and  fo  in  pro- 
portion for  any  other  woollen  goods  deceitfully  dyed  for  woad- 
ed-blacks. 

Sect.  2.  All  woollen  gools,  which  (hall  be  truly  maddered- 
black,  (hall  be  marked  with  a  red  rofe  and  a  blue  rofe  ;  and 
all  woollen  goods  which  (hall  be  truly  woaded  black  through- 
out, fhall  be  marked  with  a  blue  rofe  :  and,  if  any  (hall  coun- 
terfeit the  faid  marks,  or  (hall  affix  any  fuch  mark  to  any  of 
the  goods  falfly  dyed  for  maddered  or  woaded  black?,  luch 
offender  fhall  forfeit  4I.  for  every  piece  of  goods  to  which 
the  faid  mark  fhall  be  affixed. 

Sect.  3.  If  any  perfon  fhall  ufe  logwood  in  dying  of  blue,  he 
fhall  forfeit  40  s.  for  every  piece  of  cloth  fo  dyed,  containing 
44  yardsj  and  22  s.  for  every  long  piece  of  Booking  bays ; 
and  22  s,  for  every  Colchefter,  or  (hort  bays5  containing  35 
yards;  and  4s.  for  every  perpetuana,  or  (luff,  containing  24 
yards ;  and  fo  in  proportion  for  all  other  woollen  goods. 

Remarks. 

The  art  of  dyeing  all  kinds  of  woollen,  filken,  and  cotton 
manufactures  is  none  of  the  leaft  curious,  and  the  leaft  im- 
portant ;  nor  is  it  yet  brought  to  the  laft  perfection,  perhaps, 
in  this  nation,  nor  with  materials  fo  cheap  as  could  be  wifhed 
and  defired  for  the  general  benefit  of  our  manufactures  and 
the  kingdom.  Wherefore,  under  the  article  of  Dyeing,  we 
fhall  not  only  give  an  ample  account  of  the  art,  as  it  at  pre- 
fent  (lands,  but  fugged  fuch  hints  and  cbfervations  as  may 
have  a  tendency  to  its  improvement. 

In  the  interim,  I  fhall  only  intimate,  that,  as  a  thorough  fkill 
in  this  art  depends  upon  a  well-grounded  knowledge  in  the 
chymical  philofophy,  we  fhall  here  defcribe  the  nature  and 
caufe  of  blackneis,  upon  thefe  principles. 
If  fire,  determined  by  the  fun,  be  received  on  the  blacked 
known  bodies,  its  heat  will  be  long  retained  therein;  and 
hence  fuch  bodies  are  the  fooner  and  the  ftrongeft  heated  by 
the  fame  fire,  as  alfo  the  quickeft  dried  after  havinp-  been 
moiftened  with  water  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  they  alfo 
burn  by  much  the  readied  :  all  which  points  arc  confirmed  by 
daily  obfervation.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  accounts  for  this  extra- 
ordinary fufceptibility  of  heat  in  black  bodies  from  hence, 
that  the  rays  of  light,  falling  on  them,  are  neither  reflected 
from  them,  nor  tranfmittcd  through  them  ;  but  entering  the 
bodies,  undergo  a  great  number  of  reflections  and  refractions 
within,  'till  the  motion  be  fpent,  and,  confequently,  their 
heat,  &c.  loft;  i.  e.  according  to  him,  'till  they  ceafe  to  be 
fire  :  but  what  motion  and  heat  they  themfelves  lofe,  the 
body  receives  and  retains. 

To  confirm  which,  let  a  piece  of  cloth  be  hung  in  the  air, 
open  to  the  fun,  one  part  of  it  dyed  black,  another  part  of  a 
white  colour,  others  of  fcarlet,  and  divers  other  colours ;  the 
black  part  will  always  be  found  to  heat  the  moft,  and  the 
quickeft  of  all,  and  the  others  will  each  heat  the  more  flowly, 
by  how  much  they  reflect  the  rays  more  ftrongly  to  the  eye  ; 
thus  the  white  will  warm  the  flovvcft  of  them  all,  and  next 
to  that  the  red,  and  fo  of  the  reft  in  proportion,  as  their  colour 
is  brighter  or  weaker.  This  is  well  known  to  the  nations 
who  inhabit  the  hotter  climates,  where  the  outer  garments, 
if  of  a  white  colour,  arc  found  bed  to  preferve  the  body  from 
the  fcorching  fun,  and  black  ones,  on  the  contrary,  to  increafe 
the  heat. 

And  it  has  often  been  obferved,  by  the  makers  of  woollen 
cloth,  that  if,  at  the  fame  time  and  place,  they  hang  out  two 
whole  pieces,  the  one  black,  the  other  white,  the  former  will 
fmoak,  and  dry  quickly,  but  the  latter  retains  its  water  long  ; 
and  cloths  of  other  colours  will  dry  fo  much  the  flower,  by 
how  much  their  colours  are  the  brighter. 
It  has  alfo  been  long  obferved,  that  all  black  bodies  are  fooner 
kindled  and  fet  on  a  flame  by  the  fame  fire,  than  thofe  of  any 
other  colour.  Tin-dull  of  white  touchwood  will  hardly  catch, 
and  fufrain  a  (park  of  Hie  (truck  on  it;  whereas,  if  the  fame 
be  flruck  on  a  black  coal,  the  dull  thereof  will  readily  re- 
ceive, and  keep  it  up,  fo  that,  in  a  (hort  time,  the  whole 
dud  will  be  on  fire.  The  pored  and  whitelf  linen  will 
hardly  maintain  a  (park  thrown  on  it  ;  but  if  the  like  fpark 
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be  cad  on  tinder,  which  is  only  the  coal  of  linen  kindled 
and  again  extingui(hcd,itwill  immediately  catch  through  the 
whole  body  of  it.  Nor  would  gunpowder,  were  it  not  for 
its  black  colour,  be  fo  eafy  to  kindle  ;  as  appears  by  the  • 
powder  made  of  white  nitre,  ground  with  fulphur  *.  The 
gardeners  have  lon^  complained,  that  theft  white  foils  would 
not  warm  with  the  fun,  except  in  the  very  utmod  furface  ; 
whereas  the  black  grows  fo  hot  as  even  fometimes  to  burn  the 
roots  of  plants. 

*  The  compofuion  of  gunpowder  is  fix  parts  of  well  purified 

falt-petre,  one  of  fulphur,  and  one  at  lead  of  charcoal.  See 

Gunpowder. 
Laftiy,  the  philofophers  have  confirmed  the  matter  by  expe- 
riments. If  a  piece  of  white  paper  be  laid  on  the  focus  of  a 
burning-glafs,  it  will  be  long  before  it  heat,  and  very  long 
before  it  take  fire;  and,  as  foon  as  kindled,  quits  its  white- 
nefs,  turns  brown,  and  then  black,  immediately  after  which 
it  catches  flame  :  whereas,  if  a  black  paper  be  laid  on  the 
fame  focus,  it  immediately  takes  fire.  We  have  fome  ex- 
traordinary things  on  this  head  in  the  experiments  of  the  aca- 
demy del  Cimento  *. 

*  Sagg.  Efperienz,  266,  267. 

German-BLACK,  called  by  fome  Frankfort-BLACK,  is  made 
with  the  lees  of  wine  burnt,  wafhed  afterwards  in  water,  then 
ground  in  mills  made  for  that  purpofe,  with  ivdry,  bones,  or 
peach-ftones,  alfo  burnt.  This  is  the  black  ufed  by  the  roll- 
ing-prefs  printers.  Itcommonly  comes  from  Frankfort,  Mentz, 
and  Strafburg,  either  in  lumps  or  in  powder.  However,  they 
make  fome  in  France  which  is  not  inferior  to  that  in  Germany, 
but  with  regard  to  the  difference  there  is  between  the  lees  of 
wine  it  is  made  of.  That  of  Paris  is  even  more  valued  than 
that  of  Germany,  and  the  roliing-prefs  printers  find  it  foftcr. 
The  black  made  in  the  kingdom  of  France  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  the  cities  where  it  is  made  ;  as  bhick  uf  Paris, 
black  of  Troyes,  black  of  Orleans.  There  are  at  Paris  but 
three  workmen  who  make  that  kind  of  black. 
The  German  black  muft  be  chofen  moid,  but  yet  it.  mud  not 
have  been  wetted  ;  it  fhould  alio  be  of  a  fine  lhining  black, 
foft,  friable,  or  eafily  reduced  into  powder,  light,  and  with 
as  fewfhining  grains  as  poffible  ;  it  fhould  alio  have  been  made 
with  ivory,  which  is  better  to  make  a  fine  black  than  either 
bones  or  peach-dones. 

Ivory-BLACK,  otherwife  Velvet-BLACK,  is  ivory  burnt,  com- 
monly between  two  crucibles  well  luted  together;  which  ivory 
being  become  quite  black,  and  reduced  to  thin  plates,  or 
fcales,  is  ground  in  water,  and  made  into  troches,  or  little 
cakes,  to  be  ufed  by  painters  in  their  works,  and  by  jewel- 
lers who  fet  precious  ftones,  to  blacken  the  bottom,  orground 
of  the  collets,  wherein  they  fet  diamonds,  to  give  them  what 
they  call  the  teint,  or  foil. 

Ivory-black,  in  order  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  tender,  friable, 
and  to  have  been  thoroughly  ground. 

The  apothecaries,  and  thofe  who  burn  ivory,  ought  not  to 
throw  away  the  burnt  ivory  that  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort, it  being  as  proper  to  make  ivory-black,  as  even  new* 
ivory,  provided  it  be  prepared  as  has  been  above  directed. 

Boiic-Black,  is  made  with  the  bones  of  oxen,  cows,  &c. 
burnt,  and  well  ground.  In  order  to  be  good,  it  mud  be 
tender,  eafily  reduced  to  powder,  mining,  and  to  have  been 
ground  very  fine.  It  is  very  much  ufed  in  painting,  but  is 
not  fo  much  valued  as  ivory-black. 

Hart's-BLACK,  is  that  which  remains  in  the  retort  after  the 
fpirits,  volatile  fait,  and  oil,  have  been  extracted  from  hart's- 
horn.  Thefe  remains  are  gr.und  with  water,  and  make  a 
kind  of  black,  almod  as  fine  and  as  good  as  ivory-black,  ana 
which  painters  may  very  well  ufe. 

Spanifh-BLACK,  thus  called,  becaufe  the  Spaniards  fird  invented 
it,  and  it  modly  comes  from  Spain.  It  is  nothing  but  burnt 
cork:  it  is  ufed  in  feveral  works.  In  order  to  be  a;ood,  it  mud 
be  very  black,  light,  and  have  as  little  fand  or  gravel  mixed 
with  it  as  poffible. 

Lnmp-BLACK,  or  Lam-BLACK,  is  the  footy  fmoke  of  rofin. 
There  is  fome  in  powder,  and  fome  in  lumps.  That  in  pow- 
der is  fold  by  the  bufhel,  or  in  ("mall  oblong  barrels  ;  that  in 
lumps  is  fold  by  the  pound.  It  is  made  of  fmall  bits  of  rolin, 
melted  and  purified  in  iron  vedels  ;  then  they  fet  fire  to  it  un- 
der a  chimney,  or  in  any  other  place  made  for  that  purpofe, 
which  has  been  lined  on  top  with  fheep-lkins,  or  pieces  of 
coarfe  linen  cloth,  to  receive  the  vapours  or  fmoke,  which 
is  the  black.  They  gather  it  afterwards  by  fhaking  the  (kins 
or  cloths,  and  put  it  into  barrels,  or  other  vedels,  to  keep  it. 
With  us  it  is  commonly  made  from  the  refinous  and  fatty 
parti  of  wood,  burnt  under  a  kind  of  tent,  which  receives  it  : 
but  the  greated  part  is  brought  from  Sweden  and  Norway. 
It  is  ufed  on  various  occafions,  particularly  in  making  printer's 
ink  :  lor  which  purpofe  it  is  mixed  with  oil  of  walnuts,  or  lin- 
feed,  and  turpentine,  all  boiled  together. 
The  grocers,  and  others  who  trade  in  lamp-black,  mud  take 
notice  that  it  takes  fire  very  eafily,  efpecially  that  which  is  in 
powder;  and  when  once  it  is  on  fire,  it  cannot  be  extinguifh- 
ed  without  very  great  difficulty;  therefore  they  cannot  be  urj 
cautious  upon  that  account.  The  bed  method  to  extinguifh 
the  fire  in  the  lamp-black  in  powder,  is  to  (mother  it  with 
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wet  linncn,  hay,  or  ftraw;  for  water  alone  hardly  produces 
any  effect  ill  this  cafe. 

Earth-BLACK,  is  a  fort  of  coals  found  in  the  ground,  which 
the  painters  or  limners  ule  to  paint  in  frefco,  after  it  has 
been  well  ground. 

There  is  a  fort  of  black  made  with  gall-nuts,  copperas,  or 
vitriol,  fuch  as  common,  or  writing-ink. 
They  alfomake  a  black  with  filver  and  lead,  which  ferves  to 
fill  up  the  holes  or  cavities  of  ingraved  things. 

Curricrs-BLACK.  The  workmen  who  curry  the  leather  after 
it  is  tanned,  give  the  name  of  fnft  black  to  the  firft  blacken- 
in"-  they  apply  to  the  cow's,  calf's,  or  fheep's  leather.  That 
black  is  made  with  gall-nuts,  four  beer,  and  old  iron.  The 
fecond  black  is  compofed  of  gall-nuts,  copperas,  and  gum 
Arabic.     It  is  upon  this  lait  black  the  glofs  is  fet. 

BLACKS,  the  inhabitants  of  Nigritia,  or  Negroland.  See 
NegroLand. 

BLACK  SEA,  or  EUXINE  SEA,  lies  between  Europe 
and  Afia,  being  bounded  by  Tartary  on  the  north;  by  Cir- 
caflia,  Mingrclia,  and  Georgia,  towards  the  eaft;  byNatolia, 
or  the  Leffer-Afia,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Romania,  Bulgaria, 
and  Beffarabia,  towards  the  weft  ;  extending  from  the  20th 
degree  of  eaft  longitude  to  the  44th,  and  from  the  42d  to  the 
46th  degree  of  north  latitude,  intirely  furrounded  by  the 
Grand  Signior's  dominions,  who  enjoys  the  fole  navigation 
of  it,  but  difturbed  fometimes  by  the  excurfions  of  the  Cof- 
facks,  who  iffuc  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Borifthencs,  and 
commit  great  ravages  on  the  coafts  of  Turky.  The  Ruffians 
did  attempt  to  eftablifh  a  navigation  on  this  fea,  but  have 
been  obliged,  by  late  treaties,  to  deliver  up  all  the  fortreffes 
they  had  erected  on  the  coafts  of  the  Euxine,  and  abandon  this 
navigation.  It  is  reckoned  a  tempeftuous  fea  by  the  Turks, 
from  whence  it  is  faid  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  there  are  not  many  good  harbours  in  it. 

Remarks. 

The  principal  trade  of  this  Sea  has  been,  for  fome  ages,  only 
among  the  Turks,  for  fupplying  the  city  of  Conftantinople 
with  corn,  cattle,  and  other  provifions.  All  the  tribute  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  when  they  had  it,  and  the  provinces  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which  they  have  ft;]],  except  what 
was  paid  in  cattle  driven  by  land,  was  brought  down  the 
Danube  into  the  Black  Sea,  in  great  quantities.  But  great 
part  of  that  revenue  being  cut  off  from  the  Turks  by  the 
conqueft  of  Hungary,  and  efpccially  of  Belgrade,  that  com- 
merce is  very  much  interrupted. 

However,  there  is  a  trade  eftablifhed  from  Vienna  and  Hun- 
gary to  the  Black  Sea,  and  feveral  merchants  arc  pretty  largely 
engaged  therein.  Another  trade  had  like  to  have  been  opened, 
as  before  obferved,  in  this  fea  for  the  Mufcovites,  by  the  taking 
of  Afoph :  but  the  late  czar's  lofing  that  town  by  the  treaty  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  put  a  flop  to  it.  But  this  town,  Hand- 
ing on  the  frontiers  of  Ruffia  againft  Turky,  has  been  feveral 
times  taken  and  retaken  of  late  years  ;  but  in  the  laft  peace, 
concluded  in  the  year  1739,  between  thofe  two  powers,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  fortifications  fhould  be  demolifhed,  and 
the  town  ren.ain  fubject  to  Ruffia.  So  that  by  the  river  Bo- 
rifthenes,  which  runs  into  this  fea,  the  commerce  with  Turky 
is  in  fome  meafure  maintained  ;  whereby  the  Ruffians  fupply 
the  Turkifh  court,  and  the  great  baffa's,  with  the  rich  furs 
of  Siberia,  fuch  as  ermins,  fables,  and  the  black  fox  in  parti- 
cular, which  is  fo  great  a  rarity,  that  none  but  the  Grand 
Signior,  the  grand  vizier,  the  boftangi  baffa,  and  the  mufti, 
are  admitted  to  wear  them.  Theie  the  Turks  pay  all  for  in 
ready  money,  they  having  no  goods  to  barter  with  the  Muf- 
covites. They  alfo  buy  honey  in  large  quantities  of  the  Muf- 
covites; and  this  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  baffa  of 
Bender,  whofe  fituation  is  very  convenient  on  the  river  Bog, 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Niepcr. 

By  the  paffage  of  this  fea,  alfo  Conftantinople  receives  all 
the  fine  choice  goods  of  Perfia  and  Armenia ;  the  center  of 
which  commerce  feems  to  be  Erzerum,  to  which  the  Per- 
fians  come  freely,  and  fome  of  the  Mogul's  fubjects  like- 
wife  from  India  itfelf. 

It  fhould  be  remarked  here,  that  this  trade  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  Conftantinople  would  be  very  advantageous  to  that  city, 
provided  the  Bori'fthenes  were  navigable  up  the  country  any 
confiderable way,  as  rivers  of  that  magnitude  generally  are: 
but  the  navigation  is  entirely  interrupted  by  huge  immoveable 
rocks,  caufmg  vaft  cataracts,  or  water-falls,  which  it  is  not 
poffible  any  boats  fhould  pafs  :  fo  that,  although  it  be  a  river 
of  an  exceeding  long  courfe,  and  would  open  an  extenfive 
commerce  to  Mufcovy,  Tartary,  Poland,  and  Lithuania,  if 
it  was  a  clear  ftream,  it  is  in  a  manner  ufelefs  for  about  60 
miles  from  it's  entrance  into  the  fea. 

The  Turks  have,  it  feems,  fome  correfpondence  this  way 
with  the  Tartars,  who  bring  honey  and  wax  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  fome  corn  :  but  the  chief  of  their  trade  is  to  fell 
their  flaves;  that  is,  the  poor  Chriftians  who  fall  into  their 
barbarous  hands  upon  their  excurfions  and  inroads  into  Po- 
land, or  among  the  Coffacks  or  Mufcovites;  in  which  cafes 
they  tell  us  they  have  carried  away  30,000  people  at  a  time. 
Vol,  I. 


This  commerce  is  from  the  Crim  Tartary  alio,  and  by  the 
S freights  of  Caffa. 

BLADE,  a  thin  piece  of  metal;  extended  either  in  length  or 
breadth,  beaten  with  a  hammer,  or  eaft  into  a  mould. 
It  is  faid  particularly  of  that  part  of  a  fword,  dagger,  bayonet, 
or  other  oftenfive  weapon,  that  pricks  or  cuts.  We  alfo  fay 
the  blade  of  a  knife,  the  blade  of  a  razor,  to  fignify  that  part 
of  thofe  inftruments  which  cuts  or  fhaves.  AH  thofe  forts  of 
blades  are  of  very  fine  tempered  fteel,  or  at  leaft  of  iron  very 
well  fharpened.  In  Erance  the  blades  of  weapons  are  madc- 
by  the  furbifhers,  or  fword  -cutlers,  and  the  blades  of  knives 
by  the  other  cutlers. 

The  good  qualities  of  a  fword-blade  are,  that  it  be  eafy  to 
bend,  and  well  grooved.  Among  the  foreign  blades  imported 
into  France,  thole  of  Damafcus  and  England  are  moft  valued; 
and,  of  thofe  that  are  made  in  the  kingdom,  the  blades  of 
Vienne  in  Dauphine. 

Sword-blades,  and  other  weapons,  pay  duty  of  importation 
in  France  like  hardware,  that  is  to  fay,  10  livres  per  100 
weight,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  3d  of  July,  1692; 
and  3  livres  duty  of  exportation,  or  even  but  2  livres,  when 
they  have  been  declared  to  be  for  foreign  parts,  and  a  licence 
has  been  obtained  to  export  them;  for  they  arc  a  contraband 
merchandize,  as  to  exportation,  according  to  the  ordonnancc 
of  1687.  In  England  they  may  not  be  imported  to  be  fold, 
bartered,  or  exchanged,  upon  forfeiture,  or  their  value. 

BLAFART,  a  fmall  coin,  current  at  Cologne.  It  is  worth 
4  albus's  ;  and  the  albus  9  deniers  and  ,\  French  money  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  fomething  more  than  a  farthing  of  our  money. 

BLAISOIS,  a  territory  of  Orleanois  in  France,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Beaucc ;  on  the  eaft  by  Orleanois,  properly 
fo  called  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Berry  ;  and  on  the  weft  by 
Touraine. 

At  BLOIS,  the  chief  trade  confifts  in  wine  and  brandy,  which 
they  fend  to  Orleans,  Paris,  Tours,  Angicrs,  Laval,  and 
even  into  Holland.  There  were  formerly  here  a  great  many 
tanners  ;  but  the  high  duties  laid  upon  leather  have  made 
that  manufactory  fink  to  nothing.     They  m  fome 

ferges,  and  other  woollen  fluffs ;  but  that  branch  of  their 
trade  is  not  confiderable.  This  city  is  alfo  noted  for  the 
beft  watches  in  the  kingdom. 

St.  Die,  is  noted  for  the  cxcellcntcft  wine  produced  in  it's 
territory. 

BLANC,  a  fmall  copper  coin,  which  was  formerly  current  in 
France  for  5  deniers  tournois. 

The  pieces  of  three  blancs  were  formerly  of  copper,  allayed 
with  a  little  filver,  and  were  worth  15  deniers.  The  old 
ones  had  6  deniers  and  three  grains  fine,  and  the  new  ones 
but  3  deniers  and  18  grains. 

The  pieces  of  6  blancs,  worth  30  deniers,  have  alfo  been 
ftruck  with  fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs  filver.  There 
was  an  edict  of  Lewis  XIV,  made  in  Auguft  1657,  ordering 
the  ftriking  of  thofe  pieces  ;  but  it  was  repealed  by  letters 
patent  of  November  the  fame  year. 

In  1670,  under  the  fame  reign,  they  ftruck  pieces  of  three 
blancs,  of  the  fame  ftandard  with  the  old  ones  ;  they  were 
called  pieces  of  three  blancs  with  edgings.  All  the  reft  had 
but  3  deniers  and  17  or  18  grains  fine. 

But  afterwards  thofe  pieces  have  no  longer  been  a  current 
coin,  but  only  a  money  of  account;  and  they  flill  fay  three 
blancs,  to  fignify  15  deniers,  and  i\x  biancs  for  30  deniers, 
or  two  fols  and  fix  deniers ;  but  the  latter  is  more  in  ufe 
than  the  former. 

BLANCHING,  the  art  or  manner  of  making  any  thing 
white.     See  Bleaching. 

The  blanching  of  iron  plates  is  performed  with  aqua  foftis 
and  tin. 

The  blanching  of  woollen  fluffs,  is  done  with  foap,  or  with 
chalk,  or  with  fulphur,  or  brimftone.     The  beft  blanching 
of  woollen  fluffs  in  France  is  done  at  Paris; 
The  blanching  of  filk  is  performed  with  foap  and  brimftone. 
See  Bleaching. 

The  blanching  of  wax  is  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  dew. 
That  of  Chateau-Goutier  is  the  fineft  and  moft  valued  in 
France. 

Blanchingof  copper  is  done  various  ways,  fo  as  to  make  it 
refemble  filver.  The  common  fophifticating  method  of 
blanching  it,  is  principally  founded'upon  the  admixture  of 
arfenic,  firft  fixed  with  nitre.  For  inftance,  fuppofe  they 
melt  four  ounces  of  copper,  into  this  they  throw  half  an  ounce 
of  arfenic,  fixed  by  being  previoufly  melted  with  nitre,  and 
being  brought  into  a  ball  or  two  with  fome  fufible  mud  and 
lime-water.  Thefe  they  let  flow  together,  with  care  to  pre- 
vent any  coals  from  falling  into  the  vefiel,  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  then,  pouring  out  the  matter,  they  try  it  upon  the 
touch-ftone,  as  alfo  upon  the  anvil,  to  fee  if  it  be  white  and 
malleable.  If  they  find  it  fufHciently  foft,  they  referve  it  for 
ufe  ;  but,  if  brittle,  they  again  melt  it  for  a  while,  along 
with  a  little  nitre,  or  Venice  glafs.  And  if  the  copper  thus 
blanched  be  mixed  with  half,  or  a  third  part  of  pure  filver^ 
it  preferves  a  very  good  colour  in  wearing. 
Thofe  methods  of  blanching  copper  are  of  a  more  curious  na- 
ture ;  which  may  be  attempted,  according  to  the  direction 
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of  Becher  *,  with  the  e?rth  of  fait  of  tartar,  thus:  ftratify 
any  quantity  of  copper  plates,  with  half  their  weight  of  the 
earth  of  red  tartar,  which  has  been  firft  extracted  with  vine- 
gar, and  freed  from  the  fait,  though  this  not  totally,  but  only 
by  a  fingle  affufion.  Let  them  be  kept  ignited  together,  in 
a  clofe  vefl'J,  for  the  fpace  of  five  days  and  nights;  then 
take  out  the  matter,  and  commit  it  to  the  cupel. 

*  See  Becher  Concord.  Chym.  pag.  576,  578.  r.o.  33.  and  40. 

To  this  purpofe  it  ought  to  be  recollected  what  Becher  ob- 
ferves  f  as  to  this  carth  °'  tartar?  v'z-  t,nat>  being  melted 
along  wiih  gold,  it  gives  a  whitenefs  thereto,  that  is  not 
eafiiy  got  off  again.  And  in  another  place  he  exprefsly  de- 
clares what  is  the  real  fubftance  and  ufe  of  this  earth  %. 


f  Phyfic.  Subterran.  §.  5.  cap.  3.  §.  72. 
%  See  Phyfic.  Subterran.  §.  5.  cap.  2.  §.  50. 

Becher  has  another  curious  method   of  blanching  copper, 
which  he  delivers  with  an  affurance  of  it's  ufefulr.efs  ||. 

||  Supplem.  ii.  in  Phyfic.  Subter.  §.  55. 

The  method  is  this:  mix  lunacornua  with  an  equal,  or  double 
weight  of  tin  j  put  the  mixture  into  a  concave  gl<  be  of  cop- 
per, confifting  of  two  hemifpheres,  the  lower  whereof  may  be 
thus  filled  with  the  matter.  Then  lute  the  juncture,  and, 
with  a  moderate  fire,  keep  the  gk.be  of  a  dull  red  heat  for  j 
fome  hours.  After  it  is  cold,  open  it,  and  what  you  fil  I  at 
the  bottom  melt  with  a  reducing  flux,  and  you  will  ain 
find,  fays  he,  the  weight  of  the  filver  employed ;  whilft  the 
upper  hemifphere  rem.  ins  fo  blanched  and  penetrated  with  the 
fpirit,  or  fume,  of  the  volatile  mixtuie,  as  10  afford  a  large 
part  of  good  filver  proof. 

This  experiment  might  be  otherwife  made,  in  the  way  of 
cementation,  by  forming  fome  copper-pk.tes  into  a  hollow 
figure,  placing  thtm  at  the  bottom  of  a  crucible,  and  laying 
the  mixture  of  luna  corriua,  and  tin,  or  iron-filings,  upon 

plates  of  copper  may  be 


fortis,  "but  in  different  proportions  for  gold  and  filver.  1  or 
gold  there  muft  be  eight  ounces  of  aqua  fortis,  and  for  filver 
but  fix,  to  each  pail-full  of  water.  This  method  is  but  fcl- 
dom  ufed  at  prefent,  becaufe  it  is  too  cxpenfive,  and  alfo  bc- 
caufe  the  aqua  fortis  diminishes  fomething  of  the  weight  of 
the  filver.     See  Coining. 

BLANK.  Thus  merchants  and  traders  call  void  or  unwrit- 
ten places,  which  are  fometimes  left  in  their  day-books,  or 
journals,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  practice,  on  account  of 
the  ill  ufe  that  may  be  made  of  it.  Merchants  books  are 
confidered  as  good  vouchers  in  courts  of  juftice,  becaufe  they 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  fucceflively  from  day  today : 
but,  as  foon  as  there  is  any  blank  or  void  fpace,  found  in 
them,  were  it  but  of  two  lines,  as  it  fometimes  happens  at 
the  bottom  of  a  page,  the  book  defcrves  no  longer  anv  credit. 
Arbiters,  appointed  to  examine  merchants  books,  ought  care- 
fully to  obferve  whether  the  difputcd  articles  be  not  let  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  which  is  very  fufpicious;  and, 
in  the  report  they  make  of  the  condition  in  which  they  found 
the  books  delivered  to  them,  they  are  to  declare,  whether 
they  found  any  blanks  in  them  or  not,  and  whether  there  is 
any  probability  that  there  were  blanks  left,  which  may  have 
been  filled  up  afterwards. 

Blank  is  alfo  a  piece  of  paper,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  per- 
fon  has  figned  his  name,  the  reft  being  void.  Blanks  are 
commonly  intruded  in  the  hands  of  arbiters,  or  friends,  to 
be  filled  up  as  they  (hall  think  proper  to  terminate  any  difpute, 
or  law-fuit.  A  man  muft  be  thoroughly  certain  of  the  ho- 
nefty  of  thofe  whom  he  trufts  with  fuch  a  blank. 
A  blank  letter  of  attorney  is  one  in  which  a  void  fpace  is  left 
to  be  filled  up  with  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  is  to  act. 
With  regard  to  bills  of  exchange,  we  fay  a  blank  indorfement, 
when  a  man  only  writes  his  name  on  the  back  of  it,  leaving 
an  empty  fpace  fufficient  to  write  either  an  order  or  a  receipt. 
See  Indorsement. 

Among  merchants  and  traders  in  France,  they  call  a  bill  or 
note  in  blank,  one  in  which  a  void  fpace  is  left,  to  be  filled, 
when  thought  proper,  with  the  name  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  note  or  bill  is  to  be  made  payable. 


them;  over  which  aga.n  fome  pure  1 

kid    and  the  whole  clofed  with  a  cover  of  copper,  or  earth ;    Blank-Lottery,  called  in  .French   Blanqde,    a  kind  of 

then    lutino- the  juncture,  the  operation  may  be  performed        game  of  chance,  to  which  fome  give  the  name  cf  commerce. 


in  the  manner  directed. 
Ludovicus  de  Cbrriitibus  affords  another  method  of  whitening 
copper,  where  he  tells  us  there  is  a  certain  wonderful  folutive 
liquor,  which  can  totally  extract  the  greennefs  of  copper,  and 
leave  the  bottom  of  it  white,  fo  as  never  to  turn  green  again  : 
but  prove  a  new  metal,  different  from  any  of  the  feven. 
But,  as  we  have  no  particular  knowledge  of  this  liquor,  we  can 
fay  nothing  fatisfactory  about  it,  unlefs  perhaps,  it  be  of  the 
fame  nature  with  that  compound  fpirit  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Boyle  §,  as  procured  from  nitre  and  falts,  in  the  preparation 
of  thebezoar  mineral,  of  which  we  fhall  fliew  the  effect  in 
treating  of  the  tinctures  of  gold.  We  have  therefore  only  to 
add,  that,  as  it  manifeftly  appears,  from  the  context  of  the 
author,  that  the  copper  is  only  hereby  changed  in  it's  colour, 
but  not  at  all  in  its  corruptibility,  upon  calcination,  andteft- 
ino-  with  lead,  it  has  not  the  genuine  properties  of  filver,  and 
therefore  can  only  pafs  for  a  concealment,  or  fophiftication, 
though  an  ufeful  one  indeed,  for  the  making  of  veffels,  &c. 
of  fuch  a  white  metal.  See  the  articles  Copper,  Metal- 
iurgist,  Metallurgy. 

§  See  Boyle's  Abridgm.  vol.  i.  pages  260,  261. 

Remarks. 

Ought  not  thofe  dabblers  in  the  fophiftication  of  the  inferior 
metals,  in  order  to  make  them  imitate  the  fuperior,  to  put 
people  upon  their  guard  in  their  dealings  for  wrought  plate  ? 
For  by  thefe  deceitful  artifices  may  not  perfons  pay  fix,  feven, 
and  eiwht  {hillings  £n  ounce  for  wrought  plate,  that  may  not 
be  worth  half  the  money,  the  hall-mark  being  daily  counter- 
feited by  thofe  impoftors ?  See  the  articles  Alloy,  Assay, 
Goldsmiths-Hall,  Mint,  Plate,  Refiners. 
Blanching,  in  Coinage,  is  the  operation  performed  on  the 
planchets,  or  pieces  of  filver,  to  give  them  that  luftre  and 
brightness  the  pieces  of  money  have  when  they  come  from 
the~Mint.  They  alfo  fometimes  blanch  pieces  of  plate,  when 
they  would  have  them  continue  white,  or  have  only  fome 
parts  of  them  burnifhed. 

The  blanching,  as  it  is  nov/praelifed,  is  performed  by  nealing, 
or  heating,  the  planchets,  or  pieces  of  plate,  in  a  kind  of 
fquare  pan,  without  a  handle,  with  a  wood  fire,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  reverberatory,  that  is  to  fay,  fo  as  that  the  flame  may 
pafs  over  the  pan.  The  pieces  being  fufliciently  heated,  and 
afterwards  cooled  again,  arc  put  fucceflively  to  boil  in  two 
other  pans,  which  are  of  copper,  and  called  boilers  :  in  thefe 
they  put  water,  common  fait,  and  tartar  of  Montpclitr. 
When  they  have  been  well  drained  of  this  fiift  water  in  a 
copper  fn.ve,  they  throw  land  and  frefh  water  over  them, 
and,  when  dry,  they  arc  well  rubbed  with  towel.-,. 
Another  method  of  blanching  planchets  and  pieces  of  plate, 
1  to  put  them,  after  they  have  been  heated,  into  alargevcf- 
fk\  full  of  common  water,  mixed  with  fome  ounces  of  aqua 


Flie  game  of  blank-lottery  was  introduced  into  France  by 
the  Italians  who  attended  Queen  Catharine  of  Medieis  thi- 
ther. 

That  game,  as  it  was  then  played,  and  of  which  Pafquin 
has  given  us  a  defcription  in  the  49th  chapter  of  the  8th  book 
of  his  Recherches  de  la  France,  is  nothing  but  what  is  now 
called  a  lottery,  which  fince  above  half  a  century  is  become 
fo  common  in  France  and  elfewhere.  See  Lottery. 
At  prefent  the  bknk  lottery  is  nothing  like  the  common  lot- 
tery, except  that  it  is  chance  which  diftributes  the  lots  in 
both. 

In  the  blank-lottery,  every  perfon  concerned  is  at  liberty  to 
try  his  good  or  bad  luck,  without  waiting  fcr  the  reft  of  the 
company;  and  he  may,  if  he  pleafes,  reiterate  the  trial  im- 
mediately, after  every  chance  drawn,  being  only  obliged  to 
pay,  for  every  chance  he  draws,  the  lum  to  which  the  mafter 
of  this  lottery  has  taxed  it. 

The  fund  of  the  blank-lottery  confifts  commonly  of  fmall 
jewels  or  toys  of  feveral  forts,  pictures,  wearing  apparel, 
merchandizes,  and  trinkets,  the  whole  of  little  value,  which 
are  expofed  to  view  in  fome  fhop,  to  tempt  thofe  who  pafs 
by  it. 

As  thefe  blank-lotteries  are  commonly  kept  at  the  fairs  in 
villages,  fo  there  are  hardly  any  but  the  vulgar  and  country 
people  who  concern  themfelves  in  that  fort  of  g;.me,  and  take 
a  diverfion  in  it;  without  coniidering  that  molt  of  thefe  lot- 
teries are  only  bubbles  and  impofitions,  though  they  cannot 
be  fet  up  but  with  leave  from  the  officers  of  the  lords  to  whom 
the  places  belong  where  the  fairs  are  kept. 
The  blank-lottery  is  drawn  two  ways  ;  the  one  by  a  book  or 
regifter,  the  other  by  a  machine  or  engine,  which  is  fome- 
thing like  thofe  portico's,  where  people  ufed  to  game  very 
high  at  court,  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 
To  draw  the  blank-lottery  after  this  laft  manner,  they  throw 
an  ivory  or  leaden  ball  into  a  funnel,  which  is  fufpended  over 
a  table,  divided  into  a  great  many  rounds  or  rings,  made 
fomewhat  hollow;  and  the  round  in  which  the  ball  ftops, 
determines  the  player's  fate;  that  is  to  fay,  that  he  gets  no- 
thing, if  the  ball  falls  into  a  blank  round;  and,  if  the  ball 
falls  into  a  black  round,  that  is,  into  one  marked  with  a 
number,  he  wins  the  lot  to  which  that  number  refers,  all  the 
numbered  rounds  being  black,  and  the  reft  white. 
There  arc  few  or  none  of  thefe  lotteries  that  are  fair;  for 
they  who  keep  them  know  fo  well  how  to  give  a  declivity  to 
the  white  or  blank  rounds,  that  it  almoit  conftantly  draws 
the  ball  into  them;  fo  that  he  always  keeps  his  toys,  to  the 
great  amazement  of  the  fimpleton,  who  puts  his  money  in 
fuch  a  lottery. 

As  to  the  blank  lotteries  drawn  by  a  book,  there  are  fome 
indeed  that  arc  fair,  and  in  which  chance  is  not  deter- 
mined by  artifice;  but  the  fafeft  is  to  miftruft  them  as  well 
as  the  others,  becaufe  of  the  tricks  that  can  be  played  into 
them. 

If 
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If  a  man  would  keep  one  of  thofe  blank-lotteries,  he  num- 
bers all  the  lots  that  are  to  compofe  it.  Thofe  numbers  are 
afterwards  marked  upon  the  leaves  of  a  large  book  of  white 
paper,  one  number  upon  a  leaf,  taking  care,  bowevcr,  that 
the  fmall  lots  be  well  intermixed  with  the  great  ones,  that 
there  may  be  more  room  for  chance.  In  this  book  there  are 
lometimes  above  a  hundred  blank  leaves,  againft  a  black  or 
numbered  one.  The  book  being  thus  numbered,  he  who 
keeps  .the  lottery,  after  receiving  his  money  or  perquifite, 
prefents  a  long  brafs  needle  to  the  drawer  or  gamefter,  who 
pricks  it  into  fuch  place  of  the  book  which  he  pleafcs,  the 
book  being  held  by  the  keeper  of  the  lottery.  If  the  leaf 
where  the  gamefter  has  ffruck  the  needle  proves  blank,  he 
gets  nothing  ;  but,  if  it  has  got  a  number,  he  has  the  lot 
thus  numbered  delivered  to  him. 

One  would  think,  from  what  we  have  juft  now  faid,  that 
the  blank-lottery,  drawn  by  a  book,  fhould  be  free  from  all 
fraud  and  imposition,  and  yet  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  cheat 
in  it.  The  manner  of  prefenting  the  book  to  the  drawer, 
and  of  opening  it  after  he  has  pricked  the  needle  into  it, 
is  none  of  the  leait  cunning  tricks,  which  they  who  keep 
blank-lotteries,  and  who  are  all  downright  knaves,  learn 
fiom  the  jugglers,  to  order  it  fo,  that  the  leaves  pricked  may 
always  prove  blank,  or  have  fomctimes  but  very  fmall  lots, 
that  the  lookers-on  may  thereby  be  encouraged  to  try  their 
fortune. 
BLANKET,  a  coverlit  for  a  bed.  A  (tuff  made  commonly 
of  white  wool,  to  cover  beds  with,  in  order  to  keep  the  cold 
out.  They  are  made  in  a  loom  like  cloth,  with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  they  are  crofled  like  ferges. 
In  order  to  adorn  them,  they  work  ftripes  of  blue  or  red 
■wool  at  each  end,  and  a  crown  at  each  corner ;  with  this 
diffe:cnce,  however,  that  the  ftripes  are  worked  in  the 
loom,  and  the  crowns  are  worked  wiih  the  needle,  after 
the  blankets  are  finiflied,  and  before  they  are  lent  to  the 
fuller. 

They  alfo  fomctimes  work  the  name  of  the  weaver  upon 
them  with  yarn,  and  often  alfo  the  nam-  of  the  place  where 
they  have  been  wove. 

When  thev  come  from  the  loom  they  are  fent  to  the  fuller, 
and.  after  they  have  been  fulled  and  well  cleaned,  they  are 
napped  with  a  fuller's  thi 

1*1  ,  ty  ot  blankets  manufactured  at  Paris 

and  in  fome  provinces  of  Fran  in  N.-mandy, 

Auvergne,  and  Languedoc.      Moft  of  thofe  tha     u      nanu- 
tured  at  Paris,  are  made  in   the  fuburb   of  St  ?.    .  ceau. 
There  are  alfo  fume  manufactor  es  ot  them  in  the  fuburb  of 
St  Martin. 

Of  the  blankets  made  in  Normandy,  thofe  of  Dartenal  near 
Roan  are  the  beft  and  the  ftnvit,  the  manufacturers  mixing 
Englifh  and  Spanifh  wool  with  that  of  France. 
Thofe  made  at  Vernon,  another  town  of  Normandy,  where 
thev  alfo  make  a  great  quantity  of  them,  are  lefs  cfteemed, 
becaufe  they  mix  no  foreign  wool  with  them. 
The  blankets  of  Dartenal  are  fold  at  Roan  and  at  Paris, 
and  in  time  of  peace  arc  exported  into  foreign  countries  ; 
thofe  of  Vernon  are  fold  at  Beauvais,  and  in  the  fmall  vil- 
lages in  the  neighbourhood. 

Befides  the  blankets  made  in  France,  they  alfo  import  thither 
a  great  many  from  foreign  countries  ;  and  particularly  from 
Catalonia,  Spain,  Flanders,  and  England. 
Thofe  of  Catalonia,  which  are  very  beautiful  and  fine,  have 
kept  the  name  of  the  province  where  they  are  manufactured. 
Some,  however,  pretend,  that  the  name  of  Caftalogne,  or 
Caftelogne,  as  others  write  it,  comes  from  Caftelana,  which 
in  Latin  fignifies  lambkin's  wool,  of  which  thefe  blankets  are 
fuppofed  to  be  made. 

There  are  alfo  blankets  made  with  the  hair  of  feveral  ani- 
mals, as  of  goats,  dogs,  and  others. 
BLANQU1LL,  a  fmall  filver  coin,  current  in  the  kingdom 
of  Morocco,  and  on  all  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Barbary ; 
it  is  worth  about  three  halfpence  of  our  money. 
BLASTING,  in   minerology,  is   when  the  vein  of  a   mine 
cannot  be  broke  up  with   the  fpade,    the   gad,    the  ax,  or 
foftened  by  fire,  then  blafting  is  ufed  ;  which  is  performed 
with  gun-powder,  as  the  moft  expeditious  method  of  blow- 
ing up  the  mineral  ftone  ;  by  means  whereof,  much  of  the 
hardeft  rock  may  be  fhivered  and  fplit  in  a  very  little  time  ; 
a  parcel  of  gun-powder  being  laid  in  a  long  hollow  cut  for 
the  purpofe,  after  the  nature  of  a  gun-barrel,  and  fired,  as 
it  were  at  a  touch-hole  ;  a  fmall  vent,  where  the  quick-match 
is  applied,  being  left  for  the  purpofe,  and  the  whole  orifice 
being  otherwife  hard  flopped  up  with  clay.     See  Minero- 
logy. 
BLEACHING,  the  art  of  whitening  that  which  was  not  per- 
fectly white,  or  not  at  all  fo  :  thus  we  fay,  to  bleach  linnen 
cloth,  wax,  iron  in  leaves,  filks,  woollen  ftuffs,  &c.     The 
different  methods  of  bleaching  or  blanching  wax,  and  iron 
in  leaves,    are  explained   under   the  articles  of  Wax  and 
Iron.    As  to  the  methods  of  bleaching  filks,  linnen  cloths, 
and  woollen  ftuffs,  we  fhall   explain  them  in  this  article, 
there  being  no  place   in  this  dictionary,    where   it,  could 
be  more  properly  done. 


The  method  of  bleaching  filk. 

The  filk,  being  (till  raw,  is  put  into  a  bag  of  thin  linncri, 
and  thrown  into  a  veffel  of  boiling  river-water,  in  .which 
has  been  diilblved  good  Genoa  or  Toulon  foap. 
After  the  filk  has  boiled  two  or  three  hours  in  that  water, 
and  the  bag  has  been  often  turned,  it  is  taken  out  to  beat, 
and  then  is  waflied  in  cold  water.  When  it  has  been  thus 
thoroughly  walhed  and  beaten,  they  wring  it  flightly,  and 
put  it  for  the  fecond  time  into  the  boiling  veffel  filled  with 
cold  water,  mixed  with  foap  and  a  little  indigo  ;  which 
gives  it  that  bluifh  caft,  that  is  commonly  obferved  in  white 
filk. 

When  the  filk  is  taken  out  of  this  fecond  water,  they  wring 
it  hard  with  a  wooden  peg,  to  exprefs  all  the  water  and  foap 
from  it;  after  which  they  fhake  it  to  untwift  it,  and  fcparate 
the  threads.  Then  they  fufpend  it  in  the  air  in  a  kind  of 
ftove  made  for  that  purpofe,  where  they  burn  fulphur  :  the 
vapour  of  which  mineral,  properly  applied,  gives  thelaft  de- 
gree of  whitenefs  to  the  filk. 

The  method  of  bleaching  woollen  ftuffs. 

There  are  three  ways  of  doing  this.  The  firft  is  with  water 
and  foap;  the  fecond  with  the  vapour  of  fulphur;  and  th« 
third  with  chalk,  indigo,  and  the  vapour  of  fulphur. 

Bleaching  with  foap  and  water. 

After  the  ftuffs  are  taken  out  of  the  fuller's  mill,  they  are  put 
into  foap-water  a  little  warm,  in  which  they  are  again 
worked  by  the  ftrcngth  of  the  arms,  over  a  wooden  bench  ; 
this  finifhes  :  giving  them  the  whitening  which  the  fuller's 
mill  had  only  began.  When  they  have  been  fufficicntly 
worked  with  the  hands,  they  arc  walhed  in  clear  water,  and 
put  to  dry. 

This  method  of  bleaching  woollen  ftuffs  is  called  the  natural 
method. 

Bleaching  with  fulphur. 

They  begin  with  wafhing  and  cleaning  the  ftuffs  thoroughly 
in  river-water,  then  they  put  them  to  dry  upon  poles  or  per- 
ches. When  they  are  half-dr  ,  they  lirctch  them  out  in  a 
kind  of  ilove  very  clofe,  in  v.  hich  they  burn  fulphur,  the  va- 
pour whereof,  fpreading  itfjf,  (ticks  by  degrees  to  the  whole 
Muff,  and  ghes  it  a  fine  whitening  ;  this  is  commonly  cailed 
bleaching  by  the  flower,  or  b'eaching  of  Paris,  becaufe  in 
that  city  they  ule  this  method  more  than  any  where  clfe. 

Bleaching  with  chalk,  indigo,   and  fulphur. 

When  the  ftuffs  have  been  well  walhed  in  clear  water,  they 
thiow  them  into  a  bucket  of  cold  water  impregnated  with 
chalk  and  a  little  indigo,  wherein  the  ftuffs  are  well  ftirrtd 
and  agitated  :  then  they  take  them  out,  and  wain  them  again 
in  clear  water,  after  which  they  hang  them  on  poles :  wh>n 
they  are  half-dry,  they  put  them  into  a  ftove,  to  make  them 
receive  the  vapour  of  fulphur,  which  finishes  their  perfect 
whitening. 

This  bleaching,  which  is  not  the  beft  though  very  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  is  called  bleaching  of  Beauvais;  becaufe  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city  were  the  firft  who  found  out  this  method 
of  bleaching  woollen  ftuffs. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that,  when  woollen  ftuffs  have  once  im- 
bibed the  vapour  of  fulphur,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make 
it  take  a  good  colour  in  dyeing,  unlefs  it  be  a  black  or  blue. 
The  woollen  dyers,  in  France,  have  the  liberty  to  bleach  all 
forts  of  linen  cloths,  cottons,  hemp,  thread,  camblets,  ferges; 
ratteens,  new  and  old  ftamines,  and  even  worfted  ftockings  ; 
Regulations  of  the  month  of  Auguft  1669,  art.  55. 

The  manner  of  bleaching  fine  linnen  cloths,  with  the  method 
of  preparing  them,  as  pra&ifed  in  Picardy,  and  particu- 
larly toward  St.  Quintin. 

After  the  lumens  are  taken  from  the  loom,  they  are  put  to 
foak  in-clear  water  for  a  whole  day  ;  when  they  have  been 
well  waftied  and  cleaned  of  afT  the  filth,  they  are  taken  out, 
and  thrown  into  a  bucking  tub  filled  with  cold  lye,  made  of 
wood-afhes  and  water,  which  has  ferved  already. 
When  they  are  taken  out  of  that  lye,  they  are  walhed  again 
in  clear  water,  and  fpread  in  a  meadow,  where  they  are  new 
and  then  watered  with  clear  water  out  of  fmall  canals,  which, 
are  along  the  meadows.  They  water  them  with  febops,  or 
hollow  and  narrow  wooden  peels,  with  along  handle  :  thefe 
fcoops  are  called  gieters  by  the  Dutch,  who  pretend  to  be  the 
inventors  of  them. 

After  lying  a  certain  time  on  the  ground,  they  pafs  them 
through  a  freih  lye  poured  on  hot :  this  lye  is  differently 
made,  according  to  the  condition  in  which  the  linnens 
are. 

Being  taken  out  bf  this  fecond  lye,  they  are  Walhed  in  clear 
water,  and  laid  again  on  the  meadow,  all  which  feveral  ope- 
rations are  repeated,  'till  the  linnen  is  perceived  to  have  ac- 
quired the  deftred  degree  of  whitenefs. 

They 
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They  are  afterwards  put  into  a  foft  gentle  lye,  to  make  them 
recover  the  foftnefs,  which  the  former  more  (harp  and  ftronj» 
lyes  caufed  them  to  lofe  ;  and  afterwards  they  wafh  them  in 
tlear  water. 

They  next  rub  them  with  black  foap,  which  begins  to  clean 
them  from  the  greafe  they  have  contracted,  and  finilhes 
whitening  the  felvages,  which  would  never  become  perfectly 
white,  without  the  help  of  foap. 

Then  they  wafh  them  well  to  take  off  all  the  foap,  and  put 
them  to  foak  in  cow's  milk,  the  cream  being  firft  taken  off. 
This  perfects  their  bleaching,  gives  them  all  their  foftnefs, 
and  makes  them  caft  a  little  nap.  Being  taken  out  of  the 
milk,  they  are  warned  again  in  clear  water  for  the  laft  time. 
When  they  have  undergone  all  thefe  operations,  they  give 
them  the  firft  blue ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  dip  them  into  water, 
in  which  a  little  ftarch  has  been  fteeped  with  fmalt,  or  Dutch 
lapis,  of  which  the  fatteft  and  paleft  is  the  beft,  for  the  lin- 
nens  muft  not  have  too  blue  a  caft. 

The  linnens  being  thus  bleached  after  the  manner  we  have 
related,  the  bleachers  or  whiteners  deliver  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  merchants  to  whom  they  belong,  who  caufe 
them  to  be  properly  prepared. 

Thefe  preparations  differ,  according  to  the  qualities  of  the 
linnens  :  for  there  are  fome  which  ought  to  preferve  all  their 
ftrength,  and  others  whofe  ftrength  muft  be  leffened  to  make 
them  clearer. 

Lawns,  or  cambrics,  are  prepared  with  ftarch  and  pale  fmalt, 
diluted  with  clear  water.  They  add  fome  other  drugs,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  which  is  left  to  the  workmen's  know- 
lege  and  capacity. 

Being  thus  prepared,  they  are  faftened  with  ropes  to  poles 
fixed  in  the  ground  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other.  When 
they  are  three  quarters  and  a  half  dry,  they  take  them  from 
the  poles,  and  beat  them  on  marble  blocks  with  verv  fmooth 
wooden  mallets  ;  which  is  done  to  beat  down  the  grain,  and 
give  them  a  more  beautiful  appearance. 
After  this  they  fold  them  into  fmall  fquares,  and  prefs  them. 
When  they  come  out  of  the  prefs,  the  merchants  put  their 
numbers  upon  them,  which  are  wrote  or  ftamped  upon  fmall 
bits  of  parchment,  and  tied  to  the  felvage  of  the  piece  with 
filk  of  different  colours,  according  to  the  merchant's  fancy, 
who  calls  that  filk  his  livery;  each  merchant  having  his 
particular  colour,  which  he  never  changes. 
After  this  they  wrap  up  the  pieces  very  neatly  in  brown  pa- 
per of  Roan  well  beat,  tied  with  fmall  packthread,  which 
they  commonly  get  from  Holland.  Then  the  linnens  are 
in  a  proper  condition  to  be  fold,  packed  up,  and  fent  to  the 
places,  where  they  are  difpofed  of. 

All  the  clear  linnens  of  Picardy,  fuch  as  plain,  ftriped,  or 
fpotted  lawns,  are  prepared  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
before  mentioned  :  except  that  thefe  are  beat,  and  not  thofe 
of  Picardy. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that,  the  fairer  the  weather  is,  the  eafier 
are  the  linnens  bleached.  In  fair  weather  they  may  be  bleach- 
ed in  a  month's  time,  but,  in  foul  weather,  fix  weeks  or 
more  are  hardly  fufficient  to  compleat  the  operation. 
Let  it  alfo  be  obferved,  that  all  the  linnens,  of  what  kind  fo- 
ever  they  be,  which  are  bleached  in  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
Picardy,  are  all  dipped  into  cow's  milk,  after  the  cream  is 
taken  oft";  it  being  certain,  that  it  is  this  white  liquor  which 
gives  them  that  delicate  whitenefs,  fo  much  admired  in  the 
linnens  which  come  from  thofe  different  countries. 
It  is  cuftomary  with  the  merchants  who  fend  their  linnens 
to  the  bleaching  grounds  of  Flanders  and  Picardy,  to  mark 
them  at  each  end  with  one  or  more  letters  of  their  names  ; 
which  marks  are  made  with  thread  of  Epinay,  worked  with 
the  needle;  and,  to  faften  at  the  places  where  thefe  marks  are 
put,  fome  fmall  twifts  made  alfo  of  the  fame  thread  of  Epi- 
nay ;  which  twifts  have  a  certain  number  of  knots,  at  fome 
diftance  from  each  other  ;  each  knot  having  it's  particular 
value,  according  as  every  merchant  thinks  proper.  The 
marks  are  put,  in  order  to  know  to  whom  each  piece  be- 
longs, and  the  twifts  to  remember  the  prices. 

The  method  of  bleaching  common  linnens,  as  it  is  praclifed 
in  Anjou. 

Immediately  after  the  pieces  are  taken  from  the  loom,  they 

are  car  ied   to  the  whitfter,  who  puts  them  directly  into  a 

kind  of  wooden  troughs,   full  of  cold  clear  water,  where, 

with   wooden  mallets,  which    are  moved   by  a  water-mill, 

they  are  fp  well  agitated   and  beat,   that  they  arc  infenfibly 

cleared  from  all  their  filth  and  naftinefs. 

Being  taken  out  of  the  mill,   they  are  fpread  on  a  meadow, 

where  the  dew  which  they  receive,  during  a  week,  begins  to 

bleach  them. 

Then  they  arc  put  into  a  kind  of  wooden  tubs,  where  they 

throw  over  them  a  common  lec  quite  hot. 

linnens  having  thus  gone  through  the  lee,  they  take 
out  of  the  tub,  to  clean  them  again  in  the  mill ;  then 
they  fpread  them  a  fecond  time  in  the  meadow,  where  they 
them  a  week,  after  which  they  give  them  a  fecond 
;11  thefe  feveral  operations  are  repeated,  'till  the  lin- 
nens have  acquired  a  perfect  degree  of  whitenefs.     Then 


they  fold  them  up  after  a  manner  proper  to  each  fort,  and* 
to  the  places  for  which  they  arc  defigned. 

Remarks. 
The  lir.nen  manufactures  of  thefe  kingdoms,  particularly  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  it  is  their  chief  ftaple,  cannot 
be  too  much  cultivated  and  improved  ;  it  being  the  quality, 
as  well  as  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  price,  that  will  render 
it  acceptable  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
And,  although  every  part  of  the  procefs  of  this  manufacture 
fhould  be  executed  to  a  pitch  of  excellency,  fuperior  to  that 
of  any  other  nation  ;  yet,  if  the  captivating  beauty  of  white- 
nefs alone  was  wanting,  that  would  prove  impediment  fuf- 
ficient  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  general  manufacture.  Yet,  to 
give  this  colour  to  it's  perfection,  every  other  previous.branch 
of  the  operation  muft  be  duly  performed,  or  the  admired 
whitenefs  cannot  be  obtained.  Thus  the  imperfection  in 
this  particular,  both  of  the  Scotch  and  Irifh  linnens,  for  a 
long  time,  confided  in  the  badnefs  of  the  flax  ;  which  was 
by  many  afcribed  to  the  want  of  a  proper  water,  and  extra- 
ordinary fecret  materials,  which  the  Hollanders  and  other 
nations  had,  and  we  could  not  come  at.  But,  fince  thefe 
countries  have  fell  into  the  Flemifh  method  of  raifing  and 
managing  flax,  they  have  the  more  eafily  come  into  their 
excellency  of  bleaching. 

It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  goodnefs  of  the  flax  alone  will 
not  abfolutely  fupply  the  defect  of  unfkilful  bleaching,  or  of 
bad  or  improper  materials  for  that  purpofe,  though  it  may 
contribute  to  fet  it  off  to  greater  advantage.  In  fhort  in 
any  manufactural  operation,  which  confifts  of  a  variety  of 
different  parts,  the  fkilful  performance  of  particulars  affords 
reciprocal  benefit  to  each  other,  and  a  general  luftre  to  the 
whole. 

The  Scots,  by  the  aid  of  public  encouragement,  introduced 
and  brought  to  perfection  the  art  of  bleaching  fine  linnen,  as 
practifed  in  Holland.  At  every  public  field,  quantities  of 
fine  cloth  have  been  brought  to  as  good  a  colour,  as  any 
whitened  in  Holland.  But  they  mifcarried  now  and  then 
in  feveral  pieces ;  but  it  is  now  well  known,  that  this  is  not 
owing  to  the  want  of  fkill  or  induftry  in  the  bleachers,  but 
to  the  badnefs  of  the  flax  whereof  the  cloth  is  made. 
Nor  did  they,  'till  within  thefe  few  years,  bleach  fo  cheap  as 
the  Hollanders,  but,  at  prefent,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
they  do  within  a  trifle,  though  in  that  refpect,  they  have  not 
had  fuch  public  encouragement  as  the  importance  of  the 
matter  required,  and  a  long  while  have  laboured  under  many 
difadvantages,  which  the  Hollanders  did  not.  But  from  the 
wifdom  and  integrity  of  the  truftees,  appointed  for  the  care  of 
their  manufactures,  and  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  induftry 
in  their  manufacturers,  they  have  now  arrived  to  a  very  great 
perfection  in  their  method  of  bleaching  for  fine  goods  ;  for 
cloth  under  three  {hillings  per  yard  cannot  bear  the  expence 
of  it,  nor  does  fuch  cloth  indeed  require  fo  high  a  colour. 
Although  they  have  many  public  bleach-fields  in  Scotland, 
which  are  under  very  good  regulations,  and  therefore  excel 
in  the  art,  yet  there  are  alfo  many  private  bleachers  ;  and 
their  cloth  frequently  differs  fo  much  one  piece  from  another, 
that  fcarce  one  pack  of  goods  of  the  fame  finenefs,  is  to  be 
had  of  the  fame  colour  ;  bur,  was  all  the  linnen  of  Scot- 
land whitened  in  public  fields,  under  proper  laws,  regula- 
tions and  penalties,  all  the  fame  ftaple  would  be  alfo  of  the 
fame  colour,  and  that  country  happily  freed  from  the  leaft 
apprehenfion  of  the  ufe  of  any  prejudicial  material,  which 
will  very  much  advance  the  value  of  the  Scotch  linnens  of 
every  kind. 

The  Irifh  linnen  likewife,  as  well  in  the  article  of  bleaching, 
as  in  all  others,  is  arrived  to  a  very  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  they  are  daily  making  advances  therein  as  well  as 
the  Scots. 

The  truftees  of  the  linnen  manufacture  of  this  country  have 
very  happily  experienced  the  effects  of  premiums,  which  they 
have  wifely  given  for  the  improvement  of  this  manufacture  in 
every  branch  thereof;  and  it  is  certainly  the  intereft  of  Eng- 
land chearfully  to  promote  the  fame,  according  to  it's  merit. 
From  the  narrative  before  given  of  the  art  of  bleaching,  we 
find  it  depends  upon  water,  chalk,  fulphur,  lixiviums,  foap, 
indigo  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  what  I  have  feeh, 
on  fome  other  materials,  foreign  materials,  which  are  not 
fo  commonly  known,  and  which  come  confiderably  dearer 
than  any  of  the  reft.  But,  if  the  particulars  above  enu- 
merated be  well  chofen,  and  properly  applied,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  bleaching  in  thefe  kingdoms  might  be  carried  on 
at  lefs  expence  than  it  at  prefent  is.  Wherefore  to  that  end, 
I  would  humbly  fubmit  the  following  fhort  obfervations  to 
consideration. 

Qu.  I.  Whether  all  waters,  made  ufe  of  in  this  operation, 
fhould  not  be  firft  duly  examined  by  the  hydroltatical  bal- 
lance,  or  by  watcr-poiles,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  water  propoicd,  and  thereby  to  determine  it's 
goodnefs  by  it's  lightncfs  ? 

2.  That  as  the  fofteft  waters,  and  thofe  the  leaft  impregnated 
with  grofs  terreftrial  matter,  are  cxpcrientially  found  to  be 
the  beft  adapted  for  this  ufe:  Qiiere,  Whether  only  ufmg 
fmall  quantities  of  chalk,  for  the  purpote  before  intimated, 
can  anfwer  i'o  good  ends,  as  if  very  large  quantities  of   it 

were 
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were  thrown  into,  and  to  ftand  fome  confidcrable  time  iri 
thefe  troughs,  dikes,  or  canals,  where  water  is  ufed  in  bleach- 
ing grounds  ?  And  whether  lixiviums  made  with  this  chalk 
and  water  would  not  be  found  more  efficacious  for  bleach- 
ing, than  the  water  ufed  crude,  as  it  commonly  is  ? 
The  realbn  of  this  querc  is  grounded  on  the  well  known 
principle,  that  chalk  will  not  only  greatly  foftcn  the  harden; 
water,  but  that  it  is  alfoa  precipitator  of  a  great  deal  of  grofs 
terreftreity  out  of  the  water. 

•?.  Whether  lixiviums  of  a  more  kindly  and  efficacious  na- 
ture, than  what  are  commonly  ufed,  may  not  be  made  from 
fern-afhes,  or  other  vegetable  natures  ?  And  whether  thefe 
falts  of  afhes,  of  what  kind  foever  may  be  ufed,  would  not 
operate  fooner  and  more  effectually  if  they  were  more  cleanf- 
ed  and  purified  than  they  generally  are,  and  lixiviums  made 
thereof  after  fuch  greater  purification  of  the  fixed  falts  ? 

4.  Whether,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  wood  or  com- 
buftibic  matter  employed  for  the  making  of  pot-afh,  not  only 
better  lixiviums,  but  better  foaps  for  the  ufe  of  bleaching, 
may  not  be  prepared  than  what  ufually  are  ? 

5.  There  are  certain  faline  plants,  that  yield  pot-afh  in  abun- 
dance, as  particularly  the  plant  kali  ;  there  are  others  that 
afford  it  in  lefs  plenty,  and  of  an  inferior  quality,  as  bean- 
ftalks,  &c*  But,  in  general,  all  vegetable  fubjects  afford  it  of 
one  kind  or  other,  and  may  moft  of  them  be  made  to  yield 
it  tolerably  perfect,  by  burning  a  quantity  of  the  matter  j 
even  the  loppings,  roots,  and  refufe  parts  of  ordinary  trees, 
vine  choppings,  &c. 

6.  But,  beiides  the  difference  found  in  different  vegetables 
for  producing  the  fait  requ:red,  as  fome  may  naturally  pro- 
duce more  or  lefs  of  the  faline,  oily,  or  earthy  principles, 
than  others  ;  another  difference  will  arife,  from  the  manner 
of  burning  the  fubjeft,  according  as  this  is  done  with  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  fire,  or  acceffion  of  the  air.  If  a  ve- 
getable fubject  be  burned  in  aclofe  ftifling  manner,  to  a  grey, 
or  fomewhat  blackifh  or  brown  afhes,  thefe  afhes,  thus  con- 
taining more  of  the  oil  of  the  fubject,  will  afford  a  more 
unctuous  fait,  that  makes  better  foap,  as  well  as  better  lixi- 
viums for  the  ufe  of  bleaching.  But,  if  the  fubject  be  burn- 
ed in  the  open  air,  whifh  has  every  way  free  accefs  thereto, 
the  afhes  will  be  white,  or  contain  no  part  of  the  oil  of  the 
fubject ;  and  thus  fuch  fait  will  prove  fitter  for  the  making 
of  glafs  (where  no  oil  is  required)  than  of  good  lixiviums,  or 
good  foap  for  bleaching. 

7.  The  fixed  falts  of  all  vegetables,  when  reduced  to  abfo- 
lute  purity,  or  entirely   feparatcd  from  the  other  principles, 
appear  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing,  at  leaft  not  manifeftly 
to  differ.     Whence  it  fhould  feem,  that,  by  a  fuitable  ma- 
nagement, good  pot-afh  might  be  made  in  all  places  where 
vegetable  matters  abound,  without  our  bleachers  being  under 
the  neceffity  of  purchafing  foreign  pot-afh  at  a  great  expence. 
For  if  by  examining  Ruffia  pot-afh,  for  example,  we  find, 
that  it's  fuperior  excellence  depends  upon  it's  being  clear  of 
earth,  or  upon  it's  containing  a  large  proportion  of  oil,  or 
fixed  fait,  thefe  advantages  may,  by  properly  regulating  the 
operation,  be  given  to  Englifh,  Scots,  or  Irifh  pot-afh ;  fo 
as,  perhaps,  to  render  the  latter  as  good  as  the  former. 
But,  where  the  pot-afh  of  any  remarkably  faline  vegetable 
is  to  be  imitated,  as  that  of  kali  fuppofe,  we  would  recom- 
mend a  prudent  fprinkling  of  the  fubject  with  fait  or  fea- 
water  in  the  burning.     And,  by  thefe  means  properly  diver- 
fified,  any  principle  that  is  naturally  wanting  in  the  fubject 
might  be  artificially  introduced,  fo  as  to  perfect  the  art  of 
pot-afh ;  whereon   the  art  of  bleaching  fo  greatly  depends, 
as  alfo  that  of  Soap-making  :   for,  wiihout  foap,  we  find  that 
bleaching  cannot  be  performed.      So  that  it  becomes  the  in- 
tcreft  of  the  bleacher  to  be  well  knowing  in  the  art  of  foap- 
making,  or,  at  leaft,  he  ought  to  be  fo  fkilled  in  the  qualities  of 
foap,  as  to  be  capable  of  judging,  which  kind  is  the  fitteft  for 
the  purpofeof  his  operation,  will  come  to  him  the  cheapeft, 
and  will,  in  concert  with  the  other  meafures  requifite  to  be 
taken,  blanch  his  linnen  to  the  utmoft  perfection. 
To  which  intent  fee  the  article  Soap-making,    where  I 
fhall  not  only  fhew  the  ordinary  proceffes,  but  fuggeft  fome 
new  methods,  founded  on  experimental  knowledge,  to  make 
foap  better  in  quality,  and  cheaper  than  it  generally  is;  as 
alfo  to  point  out  what  kind  of  foap  is  the  moft  naturally  fuited 
to  the  art  of  bleaching,  and  how  bleachers  may,  at  a  fmall 
expence,  take  fuch  meafures  with  the  ordinary  foap  they  ufe, 
as  to  render  it  the  more  efficacious  for  the  intention  required. 
See  the  articles  Linnen,  Flax,  Spinning,  Lint-mills, 
Lappers,   Callenders,    Rubbing-mills,    and  Wax, 
for  it's  method  of  bleaching. 

Bleaching  of  hair,  is  performed  by  wafhing  it,  as  linnen  is 
done,  in  a  fuitable  lixivious  water,  and  afterwards  fpreading 
it  upon  the  grafs.  This  lixivium,  with  the  heat  of  the  fun 
and  the  power  of  the  air,  brings  the  hair  to  fo  extraordinary 
a  whitenefs,  that  the  moft  experienced  perfon  may  fometimes 
be  deceived  therein  ;  though  the  artifice  is  pretty  eafily  detec- 
ted, by  boiling  and  drying  it ;  which  leaves  the  hair  of  the 
colour  of  a  dead  walnut-tree  leaf. 

There  is  likewife  a  method  of  dyeing  hair  with  Bismuth 
[fee  that  article]   which   makes  white  hair,  bordering  too 
much  upon  the  yellow,  of  a  bright  filver  colour.     This  alfo 
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may  be  tried  by  boiling,  thebifmuth  not  being  fo  fixed  as  to" 
withftand  it. 
BLIND,  a  kind  of  falfe  light,  which  traders  commonly  have' 
in  their  ware-houfes  and  fhops,  to  prevent  too  great  a  light 
from  diminifhing  the  beauty  and  luflre  of   their  linnens  and 
fluffs,  &c. 
BLOMARY,  or  BLOOMARY,  the  firft  forge  in  an   iron- 
work,  through  which  the  metal  partes,  after  it  is  melted  out 
of  the  mine. 
BLOOD-STONE,   or   the  LAPIS  H#.MATITIS,    is  a 
mineral   of  a  reddifh   colour,  hard,  ponderous,  with  lorig 
pointed   needles.      This   ftone  is    brought   from  variety  of 
places,    there  not  being   any  iron  mines  wherein   it  is  not 
found. 

Chufe  thefe  ftones  that  are  of  the  higheft  colour,  with  fine 
ftriae,  or  needles,  and  as  much  like  cinnabar  a*  may  be. 
This  mineral  has  fome  ufe  in  medicine,  as  it  is  aftringent, 
deficcative,  and  good  to  flop  bleeding,  ufed  externally,  or 
given  inwardly  in  fine  powder;  the  dole  is  from  four  trains 
to  a  drachm. 

Mr  Chares  obferves,  in  his  Pharmacopoeia  Chymica,  page 
823,  That  if  you  drive  it  over  the  helm,  in  a  retort  withfal 
armoniac,  you  may  draw  flowers  of  the  colour  and  fmell  of 
faffron,  which  are  what  they  call  the  flores  aromatici  philofo- 
phorum:  and  moreover,  you  may  make  witii  it  a  chalybeate 
acid  fpirit;  and,  with  fpirit  of  wine,  a  tincture  and  flowers  j 
both  which  have  great  virtues,  according  to  the  before-men- 
tioned author,  to  whom  we  refer. 

It  is  faid  this  ftone  has  a  fovereign  virtue  to  flop  blood,  from 
whence  it  derives  it's  name  of  lapis  haematitis,  or  the  blood- 
ftone. 

This  ftone  being  powdered,  as  the  load  ftone,  enters  the  com- 
pofition  of  fome  Galenic  medicines. 

Goldfmiths  and  gilders  ufe  it  to  polifh  their  works,  whether  it 
be  upon  filver,  copper,  iron,  Sic. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  blood-ftone,  called  the  red  cray- 
on, ufed  by  fuch  as  defign  and  draw  fketches :  it  is  like  that 
of  Spain,  with  this  difference,  that  it  does  not  appear  Co 
fparkling  with  needles,  but  dull  and  unpolilhed,  like  earth. 
This  kind  is  in  England,  and  there  are  two  different  forts 
of  it  ;  the  one  good,  which  is  pretty  tender,  foft  and  cafy 
to  law  or  cut  into  crayons  ;  but  the  other,  not  worth  any 
thing,  as  being  hard  and  gravelly,  and  will  not  admit  of 
cutting. 

In  Bohemia,  they  extract  an  excellent  iron  from  it;  it  is  duo- 
up  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  but  the  latt  is  eilcemcd  ti.e 
beft.  Pliny  diftinguifhes  five  kinds  of  it,  according  to  the 
countries  it  comes  from,  and  it's  different  colour  and  hard- 
nefs  :  and  others  divide  them  from  their  outward  appearance ; 
fome  are  uneven  and  angular,  as  thofe  of  Spain;  fome  clus- 
tered on  the  furface  like  bunches  of  grapes,  and  therefore 
called  botryoides,  as  thofe  brought  from  Harts  foreft  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  others  are  formed  in  various  convolutions,  like 
the  inteftines,  or  the  outer  furface  of  the  brain. 
BLOWING  of  Glafs,  is  performed  by  dipping  the  end  of  an 
iron  blowing-pipe  into  the  melted  glafs,  and,  by  blowing 
with  the  mouth,  forming  the  feveral  works  which  are  made 
in  the  glafs-houfes,  and  manufactories  of  looking-glaffes.  See 
the  article  Glass. 
BLUE,  that  which  is  of  a  blue  or  azure  colour. 

Blue  is  one  of  the  five  fimple  and  mother  colours,  which 
dyers  ufe  to  compofe  the  others. 

Dyer's  blue  is  made  with  woad  that  grows  in  Languedoc,  and 
elfewhere:  and  fmall  woad,  called  vouede  by  the  French, 
which  comes  from  Normandy,  and  indigo  brought  from  the 
Indies. 

Of  thefe  three  drugs,  the  common  woad  is  the  beft,  and 
the  moft  necelfary  for  dyeing.  The  vouede,  though  inferior 
in  quality,  ftrength,  and  fubftance,  gives  alfo  a  pretty  good 
colour,  but  the  indigo  gives  but  a  falfe  colour  ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, flkfed,  if  not  above  fix  pounds  of  it  be  mixed  with 
each  large  bale  of  woad  ;  and  if  it  be  not  employed,  'till  it 
has  been  well  prepared  in  a  great  tub,  and  in  the  two  firft: 
chafing-difhes.  It  is  prohibited  to  ufe  it  othenvife  than  with 
woad,  and  without  being  prepared  with  proper  lees. 
The  vouede  can  never  be  employed  by  itfelf,  as  having  too 
little  fubftance  ;  nor  can  it  ferve  to  correct  the  defect  of  in- 
digo, unlefs  it  be  mixed  witH  woad:-  but,  in  cafe  it  be  ufed 
with  indigo  only,  it  requires  no  lefs  than  one  pound  of  in- 
digo to  100  weight  of  vouede. 

Some  dyers,  in  order  to  heighten  the  colour  of  blue,  ufe  In- 
dian and  Brafil  wood,  and  orchel  ;'but,  by  the  ordonnance  in 
France  of  the  year  1669,  art.  5,  they  are  prohibited  to  ufe 
any  of  thefe  drugs,  and  even  to  have  any  by  them. 
The  blue  is  rendered  more  lively  and  bright,  if  the  fluff,  af- 
ter being  dyed  and  well  walhed,  be  dipped  into  lukewarm 
water :  but  it  is  much  better  done  by  fulling  the  dyed  fluff 
with  melted  foap,  and  wafhing  it  afterwards  very  clean. 
Very  deep  blues  are  brightened  by  boiling  the  fluffs  once  in 
clear  water,  and  then  putting  them  into  a  decoction  of  coche- 
neal :  but  the  azure,  and  lighter  blues,  would  lofe  their 
colour,  and  become  grey,  if  they  vvere  put  into  fuch  a  de- 
cocfion. 

Stuffs,  dyed  blue,  pafs  immediately  from  white  to  that  colour, 
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\ivithout  any  other  preparation  but  what  they  have  undergone 
at  the  fuller's  mill. 

In  order  to  know  whether  the  ground  blue  has  been  given  to 
the  fluffs,  the  dyers  are  obliged  to  leave  at  the  end  of  each 
piece  a  blue  rofe  of  the  bignefs  of  a  filver  crown.  Regulations 
of  the  year  1669,  art.  34. 

The  mafter-piece  of  a  dyer  of  the  fineft  fluffs  confifts  in  ex- 
tracting from  woad  a  blue  dye,  from  the  deepeft  fhade  to  the 
lighteft,  and  applying  it  to  woollen  fluffs.     Regulations  of 
the  year  1669,  art.  5. 
The  blue  never  fails,  if  the  colour  of  it  be  good, 

Remarks. 

The  art  of  dyeing  in  general  in  France,  it  is  well  known,  is 
brought  to  a  very  great  degree  of  perfection  ;  and  it  is  not  at 
all  to  be  admired  that  it  fhould  be  fo,  when  dyers,  in  regard 
to  every  capital  colour,  are  under  fuch  wife  and  politic  regu- 
lations, in  order  to  enable  them  to  furpafs  all  Othet  nations 
therein  :  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  no  mcafurcs 
can  prove  more  effectually  conducive  othc  reputation  of  their 
woollen  and  filken  manufactures  of  every  kind,  than  the  fu- 
perior  delicacy,  beauty,  and  luflre  of  their  colours.  By  this 
means  have  they  not  only  been  enabled  to  b?at  England  in 
their  blacks  and  their  blues,  but  in  their  fcarlets,  and  every 
other  colour;  which,  together  with  falling  in  with  the  t.tfte 
of  the  Turks  in  making  cheaper  fcarlet  cloths  than  we,  have 
enabled  them  to  fupplantus  fo  greatly  in  the  Turkey  trade  ? 
Does  not  this  confirm  theneceffity  that  our  artifts  and  manu- 
facturers of  every  kind  fhould  have  the  ut. 110ft  ..ffiitance  from 
the  learned  ;  I  mean  the  philofophical  learned,  as  well  as  due 
public  encouragement  from  the  ftate,  to  enable  them  to  keep 
pace  with,  if  not  emulate  and  outvie,  our  induftrious  rivals  in 
the  dyeing,  as  well  as  every  other  quality  of  their  manufac- 
tures; they  being  the  great  fource  of  that  treafure,  an  con- 
fequently  of  that  povv.r,  which  this  nation  at  prefent  does, 
or  may  hereafter  ever  expect  to  enjoy  ?  Sec  the  articles 
Artificers,  Manufacturers,  Mechanics,  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  London. 

Painters-BLUE,  is  differently  made,  according  to  the  different 
kinds  of  paintings  it  is  deligned  for.  The  ultramarine,  blue 
afnes,  and  fmalt,  are  equally  employed  in  oil,  in  frefco,  in 
water-colours  and  in  miniature.  Thefe  three  forts  of  blue, 
are  natural,  except  the  fmalt,  which  has  almofl  as  much  of 
art  as  of  nature  in  it.  There  is  alfo  an  ultramarine  which  is 
all  factitious,  the  making  of  which  is  explained  under  it's 
article.  Indigo  prepared  is  alfo  a  blue  colour,  ufed  both  in 
oil  and  in  miniature.     See  Indigo. 

All  thefe  forts  of  colours,  either  in  powder,  or  diluted  with 
oil,  are  fold  in  France  by  the  druggifls. 
The  blue  ufed  by  painters  in  enamel,  and  on  glafs,  is  pre- 
pared by  themfelves,  each  having  his  particular  method  of 
doing  it. 

They  give  the  name  of  Dut  :h  azure  to  that  which  is  prepared 
at  Amfterdam,  and  in  fome  other  places  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces :   it  is  more  proper  for  linnens  than  for  painting. 

Flanders-BLUE,  is  a  greenifh  blue,  feluom  ufed  but  in  landlkips. 
It  is  otherwifc  called  green  afhes. 

Blue.  To  give  the  blue  to  linnen  fignifies,  with  the  whitflers, 
or  bleachers,  to  dip  it  into  water  wherein  they  have  diffolved 
a  little  flarch  with  fmalt,  or  Dutch  azure.  They  commonly 
give  two  blues  to  cambrics  :  the  firfl  is  the  bleaching-blue, 
given  by  the  whitflers;  and  the  other  the  ftiffening  blue, 
given  by  the  merchants.  See  Bleaching,  where  the  me- 
thod of  bleaching  fine  linnens  is  mentioned. 
Blue  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  bleaching  of  filks,  to  give  them  that 
bluifh  call,  which  heightens  their  whitenefs  and  luflre.  Silks 
are  blued  by  dipping  them  in  a  tub  of  cold  water,  in  which 
a  little  foap  and  indigo  has  been  diluted. 

Blue  of  Pru:Tia,  or  Piuflian  Blue,  is  by  fome  r^^oned  as 
good  as  the  ultramarine  for  painting  both  in  oil  arnBn  water 


colours. 
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Thecompofition  of  this  blue  was  a  fecret  'till  the  celebrated 
Dr.  John  Woodward,  late  profeffor  of  Phyfic  in  Grefham 
College,London,publifhed  it  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions 
ot  the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  and  which  was  communicated 
to  him  from  Germany  in  Latin,  the  fenfe  of  which  is  as  follows : 
I  ake  of  tartar  and  nitre  crude,  each  four  ounces  ;  pulverize 
.Mid  mix  them  well  together,  and,  by  decrepitation,  bring 
them  into  a  fixed  fait ;  which  being  powdered  very  finely  hot, 
add  to  it  four  ounces  of  thoroughly  dried  ox-blood,  reduced  to 
fine  powder.  Calcine  the  mixture  in  a  clofe  crucible,  of  which 
it  may  fill  two  third  parts:  then  lightly  pound  the  matter 
in  a  mortar,  and  throw  it  hot  into  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water.  Boil  them  together  for  half  an  hour  ;  afterwards 
fhain  off  the  liquor,  waft  the  black  remaining  fubflance  with 
frefh  water,  and  drain  as  before  ;  continuing  to  do  thus  'till 
the  water  poured  off  becomes  quite  infipid.  Join  the  fevcral 
liquors  together,  and  evaporate  them  to  two  quarts. 
Diflolve  an  ounce  of  Englifh  vitriol,  firfl  calcined  to  white- 
nefs, in  fix  ounces  of  rain  water,  and  filtre  the  folution. 
Diilblve  likewne  hall  *  pound  of  crude  allum,  in  two  quarts 


of  boiling  water;  and  add  to  this  the  folution  of  vitriol,  taken 
hot  from  the  fire;  pouring  to  them  alfo  the  firfl  lixivium 
whilft  thoroughly  hot,  in  a  large  veflel :  a  great  ebullition 
and  a  green  colour,  wdl  immediately  appear.  Whilft  this 
ebullition  continues,  pour  the  mixture  out  of  one  veflel  into 
another,  and  afterwards  let  it  reft;  then  (train  the  liquor 
through  a  linnen  cloth,  and  let  the  matter,  or  pigment,  re- 
main in  the  ftrainer ;  from  whence  put  it,  with  a  wooden 
fpatula,  into  a  fmall  new  pot ;  pour  upon  it  two  or  three 
ounces  of  the  fpirit  of  fait ;  and  a  beautiful  blue  colour  will 
inftantly  appear.  Let  the  matter  be  now  well,  ftirred  ;  then 
fuffered  to  reft  for  a  night ;  afterwards  thoroughly  edulcorate 
it  by  repeated  affufions  of  rain-water,  allowing  a  proper  time 
for  the  precipitate  to  fubfide ;  and  thus,  at  length  it  will 
become  exquifitely  blue.  Laftly,  let  it  drain  upon  a  linnen 
ftrainer,  and  dry  it  gently.  This  makes  the  paint  called  the 
Pruftian  blue. 

N.  B.  This  operation  greatly  depends  on  the  calcination. 
The  crucible  mufl  firfl  be  furrounded  with  coals,  at  fome  dif- 
tance ;  that  it  may  grow  gradually  hot,  and  the  matter  lei- 
furely  flame  and  glow.  Let  this  degree  of  heat  be  continued 
'till  the  flame  and  glowing  decreafe ;  then  raife  the  fire  again, 
that  the  matter  may  glow  with  an  exceeding  white  heat,  and 
but  little  flame  appear  above  the  crubible.  Lixiviums  fhould 
be.  very  hot,  and  mixed  together  with  the  utmoft  expedition. 

Obfervations  and  experiments  upon  the  foregoing  preparation, 
by  Mr.  John  Brown,  chemift,  F.  R.  S. 

In  going  through  the  foregoing  procefs  exactly,  according  to 
the  proportions  prefcribed,  I  obferved  that,  by  a  calcination 
of  3  liij  of  blood  dried,  with  ^  iiij  offal  tartan,  in  two  hours 
time  that  part  of  the  operation  was  over,  and  a  black  fpongy 
fubftanee  remained  in  the  crucible,  weighing  ^  iiij  ;  a  diffolu- 
tion  of  which  being  made  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards 
filtered,  the  remainder,  when  dried,  weighing  5  ix  avoirdu- 
poife,  the  former  having  been  weighed  by  the  fame  kind  of 
weight.  The  lofs  and  filtration  of  the  vitriol  and  allum  is 
not  worth  taking  notice  of,  they  having  both  been  very  cle'an 
before  they  were  diffolved,  the  mflfctures  being  made  as  pre- 
fcribed, with  the  addition  of  the  fpiritus  falis,  the  product  was 
a  very  fine  blue,  which,  when  well  edulcorated  by  frequent 
wafhings,  and  afterwards  thoroughly  dried,  weighed  5  i,  or  a 
little  more,  and  intirely  anfwered  the  charactei  the 
gave  of  it. 

Among  the  fevcral  experiments  that  were  made  with  thefe 
liquors,  I  mean  the  lixivium  with  blood,  the  foiution  of  vi- 
triol, the  folution  of  allum,  and  the  fpirit  of  fait,  though  they 
always  produced  a  blue;  yet  that  blue  differed  in  degrees  of 
colour,  according  to  the  varied  proportions  of  the  vitriol  and 
allum  ;  and  the  colours  produced  from  thefe  feveral  propor- 
tions were  each  of  them  improved  by  the  addition  of  the 
fpiritus  falis.  I  fhall  mention  only  two  of  the  feveral  I  tried  ; 
in  one  of  which  the  allum  was  intirely  left  out,  and  a  pale 
blue  produced;  in  the  other,  the  proportions  of  vitriol  and 
allum  were  equal,  and  a  very  deep  blue  was  produced.  Thefe 
differences  in  colour,  arifing  from  the  feveral  proportions  of 
the  vitriol  and  allum,  are  only  mentioned  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  author's  prefcript,  as  being  the  moft  exact  and  beft 
proportioned  to  produce  the  fineft  colour  of  any  I  have  tried. 
The  only  misfortune  he  takes  notice  of  as  attending  his  pre- 
fcript, is  what  may  happen  in  the  calcination. 
It  would  be  curious  to  know  what  gave  the  firft  hint  for  the 
production  of  fo  fine  a  colour,  from  a  combination  of  fuch 
materials;  efpecially  when  we  come  to  confider,  that  the 
blood  has  the  greateft  and  principal  fhare  in  this  furprizing 
change.  I  doubt  not  but  blood,  or  flefli  of  any  kind,  would 
produce  the  fame  effects,  but  have  reafon  to  believe  the  latter 
would  not  produce  fo  beautiful  a  colour  as  the  former.  I 
purpofely  dried  fome  beef,  freed  from  it's  fkin  and  fait,  and 
purfued  the  fame  courfe  as  with  the  blood  ;  but  there  was  a 
fenfible  difference  to  be  obferved  during  the  calcination,  and 
a  very  manifeft  one  in  the  beauty  of  the  two  colours,  when 
finifhed. 

To  prove  the  fhare  the  blood  has  in  this  change,  the  follow- 
ing experiments  (fome  of  which  were  fhewed  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  London)  may  be  convincive.  The  folution 
of  allum,  mixtwith  that  of  the  vitriol,  produces  no  alteration 
of  colour:  if  to  thefe  you  add  the  fpiritus  falis,  the  appearance 
is  the  fame  ;  but,  if  to  the  whole  you  put  the  lixivium  with 
blood,  there  precipitates  a  blue.  If  you  fubftitute,  inftead  of 
the  lixivium  with  blood,  a  lixivium  made  with  the  fame  fait 
of  tartar  only,  which  then  becomes  an  ol.  tartari,  and,  after 
the  folution  of  the  allum  with  that  of  the  vitriol,  you  pour 
on  this  ol.  tartari,  there  follows,  indeed,  a  precipitation,  but 
of  no  colour  ;  and,  if  you  add  the  fpirit  of  fait,  it  fo  flroiigly 
attracts  what  is  precipitated,  as  to  render  the  muddy  mixture 
perfectly  clear.  The  very  fame  effect  will  follow  if  any  volatile 
alcalious  fpirit  is  made  ufeof  as  a  precipitant,  or  any  volatile 
falts  diffolved  in  water;  nor  can  the  blood  itfelf  be  fuppofed 
to  communicate  fuch  change  from  any  fuch  properties,  the 
heat  ol"  fire  it  undergoes  in  the  calcination  being  fufRcient  to 
throw  them  oft. 

In  the  calcination  of  the  dried  blood  and  fait  of  tartar  it  was 
obferved,  that  there  was  a  lofs  of  juft  half.     It  is  difficult  to 
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determine  exa&ly  whnt  quantity  of  either  was  loft  by  this 
calcination,  but  it  will  eaiily  be  granted,  that  there  was  lolt 
a  far  larger  quantity  of  the  blood  than  of  the  fait  of  tartar  ; 
and  that  is  obvious  from  an  experiment,  by  which,  when  the 
fait  of  tartar  was  calcined  by  itfelf,  with  the  lame  degree  of 
heat,  it  loft  lefs  than  |  part ;  whereas,  when  the  dried  blood 
was  calcined  by  itfelf,  it  loft  more  than  ^.  The  blood,  in 
calcination  with  the  fait  of  tartar,  communicates  it's  tinging 
quality  to  the  fait,  or  that  quality  is  extracted  from  it  by  the 
fait,  and  paffes  with  it  in  it'.-,  difloUition  in  the  boiling  water. 
To  prove  this  fome  dried  blood  was  calcined  by  itfelf,  and 
a  ftrong  decoction  was  made  of  it  in  water,  and  afterwards 
filtred  :  this,  when  mixed  with  the  former  folutions,  produced 
little  or  no  alteration  ;  but,  on  the  addition  or  the  Ipintus 
Talis,  changed  to  an  amber  colour,  withoutanv  precipitation. 
When  this  liquor  was  mixed  with  theol.  tartan,  and  poured 
to  the  former  lolutions,  it  can  fed  a  precipitation,  nut  no  co- 
lour ;  and  the  fpintus  falis,  as  in  theothi  r  oan  iiinun,  made 
the  liquor  clear  again,  but  left  this  alfo  of  ....  amber  colour. 
The  change  of  colour  is  nut  eft'o  be  materials, 

excepting  that  of  the  folution  of  iritrid  ;    (o  that  the  ail  urn 
feems  only  to  be  of  ufe  in  fixing  the  colour,  as  it  is  often  uled 
by  the  dyers  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  fpiritus  talis  gives  it  a 
deeper  dye  :   for,  if  the  lixivium  with  blood  be  poured  to  the 
folution  of  allum  alone,  there  will  fall  a  fedirm  lit  a  little  on 
the  purple,  to  which,  if  you  add  the  fpiritus  falls,  it  changes 
the  colour,  and  the  fediment  is  a  brown. 
So  much  the  fame  changes  will  be  produced  if  you  pour  the 
fpiritus  falis  to  the  lixivium,  but  not  the  leaft  appearance  of 
a  blue  ;    whereas,  when  the  lixivium  is  poured  to  the  folution 
of  vitriol,  there  immediately  follows  the  blue,  which  is  it  ill  | 
heightened  by  the  addition  of  the  fpiritus  falis.     It  will  not 
be  improper  to  take  notice,  that,  as  the  author  orders  all  the 
liquors,  except   the  fpiritus  falis,  to  be  boiling  hot,   when 
mixed,  fo  it  is  certain  the  colour  is  thereby  more  immediately 
produced,  and  looks  more  beautiful  ;  but  mo  ft  or  the  expe- 
riments here  mentioned  were  made  with  the  liquors  cold,  and 
the  colours  came  to  then  beauty  with  a  Utile  wafhm^.      In 
one  of  the  experiments  with  the  liquors  cold,  after  the  lixi- 
vium with  blood  had  precipitated  the  blue  in  tne  mixture  ot 
allum  and  vitriol,    by  pouiing  in  a  little  more  ot   the   lixi- 
vium, the  blue  all  disappeared,  and  an  ugly  muddy  colour  was 
left ;  but  the  addition  of  the  fpiritus  f  lit  lo„n  dneharged  that, 
and  the  blue  returned.      In  calcining  the  beef  and  (alt  or  t  r- 
tar,  1  found  tne  matter  left  in  the  crucible  to  weigh  juft  hall 
of  the  whole  mixture,  as   in  that  w:tn  the  I  lood  ;   but  after 
the  boiling  it  in  water,  therefiduuni  in  thefiltre,  when  dried, 
was  very  near  ^lefs  in  proportion  man  the  other  :  from  whence 
may  bereafoii  uly  inferred,  that  the  fait  of  tartar  holds  a  larger 
fharc  of  the  beef  in  tne  one  operation,  than  of  tae  blood  in 
the  other. 

Having,   in  the  former  part  of  this  account  of  the   Pruffian 
blue  proved,   by  the  experiments  there  mentioned,    that  the 
folution  of  vitriol  was  the  only  fubject  among  thofe  ingre- 
dients, that  the  lixivium  of  blood  produced   this  change  of 
colour  in  it ;  and  having  fince  confidered    that   the  vitriol, 
made  ufe  of  in  this  preparation,  is  no  more  than  iron  dil- 
folved  by  a  liquor  running  from  the  pyrites,  when  expofed  to 
the  weather,  which  is  afterwards   boiled   up  and  fhot  into 
cryftals  ;  it  teemed  to  follow,  as  a  natural  confequence,  that 
this  metal  is  the  fubject  on  which  the  lixivium  of  blood  pro- 
duces the  change  ;   and  this  thought  gave  occafion  to  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  on  metallic  bodies,    in  order  to  oblcrve 
if  the  fame  change  of  colour  could  be  produced  in  any  of 
them. 

To  a  folution  of  filvcr  in  aqua  fortis  was  poured  the  lixivium 
of  blood,  which  occafioned  a  coagulum  of  a  pure  flefh  colour. 
The  lixivium  made  with  flefh  produced  a  whitilh  coagulum, 
and  the  ol.  tartari  (which  was  continued  to  be  ufed  by  way 
of  companion  with  the  other  lixivia)  a  much  whiter.      By 
the  addition  of  the  fpiritus  falis  to  each  of  thefe,  the  bloom 
of  the  flefh  colour  was  taken  oft*  in  the  firft,  but  fuffered  no 
other  change.     In  the  fecond  the  coagulum  was  a  little  tinged 
with  blue  ;    and  in  the  third,  the  white  was  manifeftly  im- 
proved.    The  bluifh  tinge  in  the  fecond  of  thefe  experiments 
cannot  intirely  be  afligned  as  the  effect  of  the  lixivium  with 
filver;  when  thus  dillblved,  whether   precipitated  with  (alt 
water  or  ol.  tartar  is  it  will,  after  it  has  ftood  fome  time,  con- 
tract a  bluifh  tinge,  and  this  from  an  alloy  of  copper,  from 
which  it  may  not  be  intirely  freed. 

The  fame  liquors  were  made  ufe  of  to  precipitate  the  mercury 
in  the  mercurius  fubliinatus  corr.  diflolved  in  water ;  the  con- 
fequence of  which  was,    that  the  lixivium  with  blood  pro- 
duced a  pure  yellow  ;    the  lixivium  with  flefh  an  orange  co- 
lour ;    and  the  ol.  tartari  a  dingy  red.     The  addition  of  the 
fpiritus  falis  to  thefe  made  fome  very  odd  alterations  ;  for  the 
firft  changed   it's  yellow  colour  for  an  orange;   the  fecond, 
it's  orange  for  blue;  and  the  third  became  quite  clear  again 
without  any  colour.     The  blue  colour  in  the  mixture  of  the 
lixivium  with  flefh,   and  folution  of  fublimate,    may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  vitriol  in  the  compofition  of  the  fubli- 
mate ;   but  it  will   not  be  fo  eafy  to  give  a  reafon  why  the 
fame  colour  fhould  not  have  been  produced  from  the  lixivium 
with  blood,  and  the  fame  folution. 


Copper,  when  diflolved  in  aqua  fortis,  tinges  the  water  of  a 
green  colour ;  and  if  to  this  you  pour  the  two  lixivia  of  blood 
and  flefh,  when  you  add  the  fpiritus  falis,  they  both  change, 
and  become  of  a  colour  not  unlike  the  copper  itfelf  before  it 
is  diflolved  in  the  aqua  fortis.  If  the  ol.  tartari  be  poured  to 
a  folution  of  the  copper,  the  coagulum  is  a  pale  green,  which 
coagulum  the  fpiritus  falis  diflolves,  and  leaves  the  liquor 
clear,  but  green,  as  before  precipitation. 
Tin-glafs  (an  imperfect  metal)  diflolved  in  aqua  fortis,  and 
mixed  with  the  lixivium  of  blood,  made  a  milky  coagu  urn, 
and,  by  the  addition  of  fpiritus  falis,  after  fome  time  {landing, 
it's  upper  furfacc  changed  to  a  light  blue.  The  lixivium  of 
flifh  and  the  ol.  tartari  produced  both  white  coagula,  which 
the  fpiritus  falis  fcarcely  alters. 

Lead  diflolved  in  fpirit  of  vinegar  produceth  much  the  fame 
white  coagulum,  when  mixed  either  with  the  lixivium  <<f 
blood,  flefh,  or  the  ol.  tartari,  nor  doth  the  fpiritus  faUs 
make  any  alteration. 

By  all  thefe  experiments  it  is  pretty  evident,  that  not  any  of 
thofe  metallic  bodies  were  affected  by  the  lixivium  of  blood, 
fo  as  to  produce  this  fine  blue.  The  two  metals  untried  ate 
gold  and  tin,  the  latter  of  which,  when  diflolved  in  tne  fpuit 
of  vinegar,  has  fo  near  a  rcfemblance  to  lead  diflolved  in  the 
fame  menftruum,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  experiments 
would  anfwer  much  alike  in  both.  What  may  be  expected 
from  gold  I  am  not  yet  fo  well  ;  Mured  of,  as  I  am  from  iron, 
which,  when  diftolved  in  fpiritus  vitrioli,  will  anfwer  all  the 
experiments  that  have  been  tried  with  the  folutions  of  vitriol, 
and  produce  as  fine  a  cc  lour;  nor  can  this  be  owing  to 
prop  rty  >n  the  dinolvent  itfelf,  which,  though  drawn  from 
the  fame  kind  of  vitriol  all  along  made  ufe  or  in  thefe  expe- 
riments, y  t  is  fo  altered  b)  the  violent  fire  in  the  produc- 
tion :  it,  as  not  to  anfwer  many  trials  to  the  vitriol  itfelf, 
M-  b  rcfore,  conclude,  that  iron  is  the  metal  th.;t 

is  tl  ,  £1  of  this  beautiful  colour  produced  by  means  of 

t'-  u  i   ol  i  .  »od  ? 

M  nfieuT  Geoffroy  the  el  !er  has,  by  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  for  the  year  1725,  difcovered  a 
metho  I  of  m  king  his  blue,  with  good  fuccefs,  by  the  means 
of  charcoal  alone,  to  be  fubftitutcd  in  the  place  of  ox-blood* 
and  with  this  profitable  circurnftancc,  that  it  will  yield  Jraoft 
twice  the  quantity  of  blue,  and  of  a  deeper  colour.  He  alfo 
makes  fome  variation  in  the  foregoing  p.oc  fs,  not  fufferiug 
the  calcined  mixture  of  alcali  fait  and  blood,  or  coals,  to  cool ; 
he  only  expofes  the  fccula  to  the  air,  ftirring  it  now  and  then  : 
nor  has  he  any  occafion  fe>r  the  fpirits  of  fait :  according  to 
his  method,  it  is  enough  that  the  degree  of  calcination  of  the 
alcali  fait  and  coals  be  very  exact. 
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The  method  of  making  the  Pruffian  blue  in  perfection  has 
been  held  and  purchafed  as  a  very  valuable  fecret,  both  in 
England,  Germany,  and  elfe where;  b:t  it  is  now  got  into 
feveral  hands.  It's  procefs  is  very  extraordinary,  and 
fcaree,  perhaps,  be  derived  a  priori  from  any  reasoning  upon 
the  nature  of  colouis.  It  is  allowed  an  excellent  blue 
merit,  and  by  fome  preferred  to  ultramarine  ;  thou  ;h  it's  per- 
manency might  have  been  fufpected,  from  the  vegetable  and 
animal  matters  ufed  in  it's  preparation,  if  the  colour  did  not 
feem  wonderfully  fixed  by  the  operation,  which  may  reafon  - 
ably  be  afcribed  10  the  allum. 

A  great  variety  of  colours  arc  prepared  by  the  means  of  animal 
matters,  and  more  particularly  by  the  means  of  urine,  which, 
when  it  has  ftood  to  ferment,  or  putrify,  ferves  to  extract, 
change,  or  fix  the  natural  colours  of  fome  bodies,  and  to 
heighten  the  colours  of  others.  Thus  it  is  ufed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  ordinary  blue  called  orchel  :  it  is  alfo  ufed  in 
the  changing  or  fixing  of  turnfole,  fo  as  to  make  a  moft  ele- 
gant red  from  the  fun  flower  :  it  is  likewife  a  principal  ingre- 
dient, along  with  indigo,  in  making  that  noble,  fixed  and 
durable  blue,  for  the  ftaming  of  callico ;  a  colour  that  firft 
appears  green,  but  by  wafhirig  with  foap,  changes,  and  fixes 
into  a  lively  blue. 

Certain  chemical  preparations  from  animal  fubjedts  are  alfo 
employed  for  extracting,  changing,  or  heightening  the  co- 
lours of  various  bodies.  TfTus  the  alkaline,  or  volatile,  fpirit 
of  urine,  blood,  bones,  &c.  extracts  a  fine  blue  from  copper, 
changes  a  green  folution  of  copper  to  a  purple,  and  heightens 
the  red  of  cocheneal.  And  doubtlefs  the  prefent  ftock  of  co- 
lours might  be  conflderably  enlarged,  or  improved  by  a  pru~ 
dent  choice  of  animal  menftruums. 

By  animal  menftruums  we  mean  both  the  natural  and  artifi- 
cial kind.  The  natural  are  fuch  as  blood,  ferum,  galls,  urine, 
faliva,  rennet,  whey,  butter-milk,  &c.  moft  of  which,  being 
properly  employed,  will  either  difcharge,  or  produce,  colours. 
Thus  recent  urine  difcharges  the  common  ink  out  of  linnen  ; 
the  faliva  difcharges  red  ink;  butter-milk  takes  ftains  and 
mildews  out  of  linnen,  &c.  blood,  we  fee  by  our  prefent 
experiments,  affords  a  rich  and  beautiful  blue;  and  gall  is  a 
natural  yellow,  which  may  deferve  to  be  treated  as  blood  in 
making  the  Pruffian  blue. 

Thefe  natural  animal  menftruums,  or  other  animal  fubftances* 
being  chemically  treated,  may  afford  a  great  variety  both  of 
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fimple  and  compound  liquors,  or  new  artificial  menftruums, 
for  farther  improving  the  bufmefs  of  colours,  dyes,  and  ftains. 
Thus,  as  putrified  urine  affords  an  alkaline  fpirit,  by  diftilla- 
tion,  that  ferves  to  produce,  alter  or  deftroy,  a  great  num- 
ber of  colours;  fo,  likewife,  might  the  liquors  obtained  by 
diftillation,  from  recent,  or  fermented  whey,  butter-milk,  &c. 
And,  by  varioufly  compounding  thefe  feveral  fubftances,  or 
liquors,  even  by  random  trials,  or  chance  experiments,  dis- 
coveries in  colours  might  be  made,  as  in  the  prefent  experi- 
ment of  Prufiian  blue :  though  we  have  a  much  greater  de- 
pendance  upon  conducting  *fuch  experiments  in  a  rational 
manner,  or  in  the  way  of  an  art,   formed  upon  a  competent 
knowledge  of  chemical  operations,  with  their  productions  and 
effects  ;  which  will  enable  the  enquirer  to  reafon,  by  analogy, 
from  one  experiment  to  another,  and  thus  lead,  in  afureand 
guarded  manner,  to  new  profitable  inventions  and  difcoveries. 
Thus,  for  inftance,   the  chemical  operator  found  that  com- 
mon bones,  burnt  only  to  blacknefs,  affords  the  bone-black, 
it  is  very  eafy  to  transfer  the  experiment  to  ivory,  whereby 
a  better  black  is  produced.     And  thus,    upon  finding  that 
dried  ox-blood  has  fo  great  an  effect  in  making  the  Pruffian 
blue,  we  are  naturally  led  to  try  the  fame  experiment  with 
the  blood   of  different  animals,  or  other  concreted  animal 
juices,  as  gall,  feathers,  flefh,  leather,  &c.  or  the  intire  bo- 
dies of  certain  infects,  fifh,  birds,  kc.     And  this  fhould  be 
done  with  proper  diverfifications  of  the  ingredients,  and  their 
proportions  ;    all  along  carefully  noting  the  feveral  phaeno- 
mena  and  events,  which  will  conftantly  afford  light  and  in- 
ftruction  to  the  mind,  for  the  better  regulating  and  conduct- 
ing of  the  enquiry,   'till  it  ends  in  a  fatisfactory  difcovery  of 
the  point  aimed  at. 
BOA-ATI.     This  is  a  Malayan  word,   which  fignifies  a  fruit 
fhaped  like  a  hart.     It  is  a  dry  fruit,  which  is  produced  on 
a  tree  which  is  to  be  found  no  where  but  in  fome  of  the  Mo- 
lucca iflands,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Ternate.     It  is  na- 
turally of  a  middling  fize.     The  natives  of  thofe  iflands  call 
that  tree  foulamou  (or  rather,  according  to  the  Englifh  pro- 
nunciation,  foolamoo)  the  Dutch  fpell  it  foelamoe,  which, 
according  to  their  pronunciation,   has  the  fame  found ;   for 
the  dipthong  oe,  in  their  language,  founds  like  ou  in  French, 
and  like  oo  in  Englifh.     We  make  this  obfervation,  becaufe 
the  French,  and  other  travellers,  do  often  commit  blunders 
in  foreign  words,  or  names,    becaufe  they  do  not  pronounce 
them  like  the  natives.      It  is  fo  much  the  more  proper  to 
know  this,  as  it  will  teach  the  reader  to  pronounce  the  names 
which  he  will  meet  with  in  feveral  places  of  this  work,  and 
which  the  Dutch  have  given  to  divers  merchandizes,  that 
are  yearly  imported  from  the  Eaft-Indies  in  their  company's 
fleet,  of  which  they  diftribute  printed  catalogues  through  all 
Europe. 

The  fruit  of  the  tree  called  foolamoo  is  very  much  efteemed 
as  a  medicine  through  all  theeaftern  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies  ; 
'that  is  to  fay,  the  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges,  as  far  as 
China,  and  in  all  the  Sunda  and  Molucca  iflands,  where  they 
drive  a  great  trade  therein,  on  account  of  it's  excellent  quali- 
ties againft  fevers,  pains  in  the  ftomach,  cholics,  &c.  Many 
people  in  thofe  countries  look  upon  that  fruit  as  a  remedy  for 
the  cure  of  feveral  other  difeafes.  It  is  furprifing  that  the 
Dutch,  who  ufe  it  often  in  thofe  iflands,  have  not  yet  intro- 
duced it  into  Europe.  It's  virtues,  as  is  pretended,  do  by 
far  excel  thofe  of  the  Bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  which  grows  in 
the  fame  places,  and  with  which  the  Spaniards  of  the  Manil- 
les  have  made  us  acquainted.  See  Bean  of  St.  Ignatius. 
The  Boa-ati  is  a  fruit  almoft  round,  flattened  on  both  fides, 
and  fomewhat  thickifh  in  the  middle,  of  the  fize  of  a  thumb's 
nail,  or  fomething  larger,  floped  on  one  fide,  and  a  little 
peaked  on  the  other,  which  makes  it  refemble  a  heart,  whence 
it  obtained  it's  Malayan  name  ;  for  in  that  language  boa  fig- 
nifies a  fruit,  and  ati  a  heart.  It  is  of  a  feuille-mort,  or  fille- 
mot  colour;  and,  when  carefully  obferved,  though  dry,  we 
difcern  that  it  is  properly  acapfule,  with  two  cavities,  each 
of  which  contains  a  very  fmall  feed.  Finally  it's  tafte  is  very 
bitter,  though  not  at  all  unpleafant.  The  dofe  commonly 
given  is  a  whole  capfule,  but  in  difficult  cafes  they  give  even 
three  or  four.  Mr  Rumphius,  whofe  hiftory  of  the  Plants 
of  the  Molucca  Iflands  was  in  the  prefs  at  Amfterdam  in  the 
year  1740,  calls  this  fruit,  rex  amarorum,  king  of  the  bit- 
ters. The  Indians  of  the  Molucca  and  Sunda  ifles  make  a 
very  great  ufe  of  bitters  in  phyfic  :  and  this  begins,  of  late,  to 
be  pretty  common  alfo  in  Europe;  but  there  are  fome  bitters 
more  effectual  than  others,  as  appears  from  the  quinquina, 
or  Jefuit's  bark.  If  the  boa-ati  came  once  to  be  known  in 
Europe,  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company  would,  no  doubt, 
reap  a  very  great  benefit  from  that  drug  in  their  trade,  fince 
they  alone  are  in  poficflion  of  the  countries  where  it  grows, 
as  well  as  of  thofe  where  moft  fpices  are  to  be  found.  It  was 
not  improper  to  give  an  account  of  that  drug  in  this  place, 
that  an  opportunity  may  from  thence  be  taken  to  import  it 
into  Europe.  There  arc,  in  the  hot  countries,  a  thoufand 
remedies,  naturally  produced,  which  arc  always  too  late  dif- 
covered  ;  but  often,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  ufe  them, 
they  never  come  to  have  the  reputation  they  deferved. 
BOARD,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  fawed  thin,  for  building, 
and  feveral  other  purpofc*.     See  Timber. 
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The  trees,  of  which  boards  are  chiefly  made,  are  the  walnut, 
beech,  oak,  fir,  pear-tree,  and  poplar.  See  each  of  thefe  ar- 
ticles, where  you  will  meet  with  an  account  of  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thicknefs  of  the  boards  fawed  from  thofe  trees, 
as  alfo  of  the  ufe  for  which  they  may  be  proper. 

The  trade  of  boards  at  Amfterdam. 

The  trade  of  boards,  as  well  as  of  other  timber  for  joiners, 
carpenters,  and  coopers,  is  one  of  the  moft  configurable  that 
are  carried  on  at  Amfterdam.     We  mention   it  in  feveral 
places  of  this  Dictionary:    we  fhall  fpeak  here  only  of  the 
trade  of  boards  which  they  drive  in  that  city. 
All  the  boards  are  fold  by  the  hundred,  but  in  moft  of  them 
there  are  more  or  lefs  boards  in  a  hundred. 
The  boards  of  Chriftiaan  are  fold  for  about  56  guilders  per 
100,   126  being  reckoned  to  the  hundred. 
The  boards  of  Cooperwyk  (perhaps  it  fhould  be  Ofterwyk) 
about  65  guilders  per  100,    132  being  reckoned  to  the  100. 
The  boards  from  the  north  for  about  48  guilders  per  ioo 
and  alfo  132  to  the  100. 

Laftly,  the  boards  of  Wefterwyk  are  fold  for  about  60  guil- 
ders per  100,   124  to  the  ico. 

N.  B.  All  mafts,  timber,  boards,  of  the  growth,  production, 
or  manufacture  of  Mufcovy,  or  Ruflia,  or  of  any  of  that  im- 
perial dominion,  muft  be  imported  only  in  ihips  belongino- 
to  great  Britain  or  Ireland  ;  except  fuch  fliips  as  are  of  the 
built  of  the  country  whereof  the  faid  goods  are  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture  ;  or  of  fuch  port  where  the  faid 
goods  can  only  be,  or  moft  ufually  are,  fhipped  for  tranfpor- 
tation  ;  on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18. 
§.  8.  See  Norway  Trade. 
BO  AT,  a  veffel  worked  upon  rivers  and  lakes.  (In  our  lan- 
guage that  word  fignifies  chiefly  a  fmall  open  veffel ;  but  we 
are  obliged  to  take  it  here,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  to  fignify 
even  covered  veffels  ;  and  we  are  authorized  fo  to  do  by  cuf- 
tom,  fince  even  the  fhips  which  fail  with  the  mail  to  Hol- 
land, Portugal,  &c.  are  called  boats,  namely  packet-boats.) 
In  this  large  fenfe,  therefore,  a  boat  is  a  veffel,  either  failing, 
or  worked  by  men,  drawn  by  horfes,  on  rivers  or  lakes,  and 
carrying  merchandizes,  or  provifions,  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. The  ftructure,  and  even  the  names  of  boats,  are  dif- 
ferent, either  according  to  the  ufes  they  are  defigned  for,  or 
according  to  the  provinces  in  which  they  were  built. 
The  boats  which  navigate  on  the  river  Peine  are  large,  lon», 
and  ftrong  veffels,  with  pretty  high  fides  ;  they  come  from 
Roan,  and  from  the  river  Oiie,  and  are  commonly  ufed  to 
carry  great  loads  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  other  goods.  They 
call  them  foncets. 

The  boats  which  come  from  the  river  Loire  are  called  cha- 
lands  ;  they  are  narrow,  and  neither  very  long,  nor  very  hi»h, 
becaufe  of  the  canals  and  flukes,  or  locks,  through  which  they 
muft  pafs.  They  ferve  to  carry  wines,  and  other  productions 
and  merchandizes  of  the  provinces  which  lie  near  the  Loire 
and  the  Allier. 

The  boats  of  the  river  Marne  keep  the  name  of  that  river 
and  are  called  Marnois  :  they  are  flat  and  middk-fized.    They 
are  commonly  laden  with  wine,  corn,  and  timber,  from  th& 
province  of  Champaigne. 

The  ftage-boats,  called  in  French  bateaux-coches,  and  more 
commonly  coches  d'eau,  water-coaches,  are  laro-e  covered 
veffels,  which  ferve,  particularly  on  the  river  Seine,  for  the 
conveniency  of  travellers,  and  for  carrying  all  forts  of  mer- 
chandizes. The  names  of  them  are,  the  paffage-boat,  or 
water-coach,  of  Sens,  ofAuxerre,  of  Montereau,  and  of 
Fontainbleau,  or  Valvin. 

The  boats  of  the  matter  ferrymen  at  Paris  are  called  flottes. 
The  ordonnance  of  that  city,  made  in  the  year  1672,  injoins 
them  to  keep  their  boats  always  provided  with  ftaves  and  oars, 
and  to  have  a  fufficient  number  of  boats  ready  at  the  places 
and  ferries  appointed  by  the  provoft  of  the  merchants  and 
echevins. 

The  fiihing-boats  on  rivers  are  hardly  known  underany  other 
name  but  that  of  bachot.  They  are  provided  with  a  pair  of 
oars,  a  ftaff,  a  pole  to  faften  the  boat  in  the  river  when  they 
are  fifhing,  a  maft  and  fifhing-lines. 

The  ordonnance  of  Lewis  XIV.  made  in  December  1672, 
and  quoted  above,  contains  a  great  many  articles  concerni' <<r 
the  places  where  the  boats  laden  with  merchandizes,  which 
arrive  at  Paris,  are  obliged  to  ftop,  when  there  is  no  room  for 
them  at  the  ufual  keys.  There  are  other  articles  relating  to 
the  clearing  of  the  keys,  after  the  boats  are  unladen ;  and  fome 
alfo  about  boats  overfet  or  funk  at  thofe  keys,  as  well  as 
for  the  carrying  off,  marking  and  felling  of  the  wrecks. 
Some  articles  in  the  fame  ordonnance,  regulate  the  rank  of 
the  boats  in  the  river,  either  going  up  or  coming  down : 
others,  what  is  to  be  obferved  in  pafling  through  bridges  or 
narrow  pafli-s,  and  which  boats  are  to  give  way. 
Other  articles  relate  to  the  time  when  the  boats  are  to  come 
to  the  keys,  to  the  declaration  of  their  arrival,  to  the  un- 
lading of  their  merchandizes,  to  the  demands  which  mer- 
chants may  have  on  the  boats,  for  mifreckoning,  lofs,  or 
other  accidents  which  befel  the  faid  merchandizes,  through 
the  fault  of  the  boatfrnen,  carriers,  or  mafters  of  the  boats; 
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in  the  Tame  brdohnance  is  declared^  in  what  cafes  the  boats 
are  not  anfwerable  for  the  lodes. 

Laftly,  there  are  fome  articles  which  determine  what  time  the 
boats  o'ught  to  continue  at  the  keys,  according  to  the  goods 
they  are  laden  with.  , 

With  regard  to  thefe  matters  of  trade  by  water,  the  reader 
may  confult  the  firft;,  fecund,  third,  fourth,  and  fixteenth 
chapters  of  the  faid  ordonnance,  or  the  articles  of  this  Dic- 
tionary, where  we  mention  the  carriages  and  carriers  by 
water,  the  narrow  p;  ffes  of  rivers,  tbe  clearing  of  keys,  the 
bridge-mafters,  the  mooring-placcs,  the  bridge-officers,  floats 
of  wood,  and  the  like,  which  will  be  found  in  their  a;pha- 
betical  order. 

Poft-BoATS,  are  boats  eftablifhcd  on  the  river  Loire,  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  public.  They  are  long  and  nairo*^ 
and  go  very  faft.  There  are  fome  alfo  on  the  Rhone,  wm<  h 
go  from  Lyons  to  Avignon  in  twenty-four  hours.  See  the 
article  Post. 

Boats  of  Holland.  In  almoft  all  the  feven  United  Provinces, 
there  are  boats  which  ferve  for  public  carriages*  wh.ch  fet 
out  from  every  city  at  all  hours  of  the  da) ,  and  carry  people 
very  conveniently  from  one  place  to  another,  at  a  very  fmall 
expence.  They  are  long,  narrow,  and  covered,  and  can 
contain  near  fixty  perfons;  each  bo.»t  is  drawn  by  one  ho.fe, 
and  has  but  two  men  lo  manage  it ;  the  one  fits  at  the  helm, 
and  the  other  takes  care  of  the  rope;  the  horfe  is  generally 
rote  by  a  boy.  There  are  fomc  alio  which  fet  out  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  in  the  night.  There  is  in  thefe  b  ats,  on  the 
fide  of  the  poop  or  ftern,  a  room,  which  can  eafily  contain 
fix  perfons,  and  is  fi  paratcd  with  boards  from  the  reft  of  the 
boat-,  it  has  glafs-windows,  whereas  th  other  opening*  are 
only  fhut  wtn  oil-cloth  in  bad  we.aher.  ThW  |<  pa.  ate 
rooms  are  called  roefs  in  Dutch,  which  they  pronounce  roof: 
fo  that  a  perfon  who  would  go,  for  iriftance  From  Amftcr- 
dam  to  the  Hague,  takes  a  place  in  that  room,  or  even  th. 
whole  room,  if  he  pleafes  :  gets  into  it  at  tight  of  the  clock 
at  ni"ht,  wheie  he  finds  cuflnons  to  lie  upon  ;  and  is  fire  to 
arrive  the  next  morning  at  the  Hague.  i>ut  this  mud  be 
understood  of  the  boats  which  carry  merchandizes;  for  in 
th  fe  defined  foi  pallcn^ers  only,  in  each  of  which  there  is 
alfo  a  priv.te  room,  a  man  is  obliged  to  change  boats  feveral 
times.  From  Amftcrdam  to  Haarlem,  he  mult  change  boats 
half  way,  becaufe  the  canal  there  is  cut  by  a  dyke.  At 
Haerlem,  he  muftcrofs  the  town  to  get  io  the  boat  that  is  to 
carry  him  to  Leyekn.  At  Leyden,  he  mult  again  crofs  the 
town,  to  meet  the  boat  in  which  he  is  to  go  to  the  Hague. 
All  this  can  be  performed  in  ten  hours  and  a  half;  for,  at 
eight  o'clock  precifely,  a  boat  fets  out  from  Amfterdam  for 
Haerlem,  where  it  arrives  about  half  an  hour  after  ten:  at 
eleven  a  boat  fets  out  from  Haerlem  fo<  Leyden,  and  arrives 
there  at  three  in  the  morning  :  half  an  hour  after  three  a  boat 
fets  out  from  Leyden,  and  arrives  at  the  Hague  half  an  hour 
after  fix. 

There  is  fo  good  an  order  kept,  that  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
the  boat  mult  fet  out  immediately,  without  waiting  for  any 
palTenger.  There  are  few  countries  were  people  can  travel 
fo  conveniently  as  in  Holland. 

Remarks. 

Thefe  regulations  fecm  calculated  to  anfwer  two  ends  of  no 
little  conlideration  :  (i.)  That  of  the  conveniency  of  trade, 
even  in  the  minuteft  cafes  of  water-carriage,  which  makes 
merchandizes  come  cheaper  to  the  hands  of  the  confumer. 
And  (2.)  For  the  fpeedy,  convenient,  and  certain  accom- 
modation of  travellers,  to  induce  them  either  to  fee  the 
country  and  fpend  their  money  among  them,  or  to  facilitate 
the  means  of  a  commercial  correfpondence  for  the  benefit  of 
thefe  ftates. 

BOCAL,  orBOCCALE,  a  liquid  meafure  ufed  at  Rome.  It 
is  properly  what  they  call  in  France  a  bottle,  which  with  us 
is  about  half  a  gallon  wine  meafure.  It  holds  a  little  above 
a  Paris  pint,  or  half  a  gallon  ;  feven  bocals  and  a  half  make 
a  rubbe,  or  rubbia;  and  thirteen  rubbes  and  a  half  make  the 
brente,  which  therefore  holds  101  ^  bocals.  (Monfieur 
Savary  fays  96,  but  that  mult  be  a  miftake,  fince  13  I  mul- 
tiplied by  7  \  makes  101  i.) 

BOCKING,  or  BOKKING.  Thus.they  call,  in  Holland, 
what  we  call  red  herring  in  Fnglifh,  and  the  French  hareng 
fume,  or  foret,  fmoaked  herring.  The  new  lift,  or  tariff 
of  Holland,  diftinguifhes  three  forts  of  bocking,  namely,  the 
bockings  in  general,  thofe  that  are  catched  thirteen  days  after 
Candlemas-day,  and  thofe  of  May,  which  are  alfo  called 
Mev  hocking.  (Mey  in  Dutch  is  the  name  of  the  month 
of  May.)  Thefe  three  forts  of  herrings  are  free  in  Holland 
from  any  duty  of  importation  :  as  for  exportation,  the  duty 
differs  :  the  firft  fort  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  guilder  and  ten 
ftivers  per  laft,  of  10, coo  herrings;  the  fecond  15  ftivers 
for  the  fame  laft,  and  the  third  only  three  ftivers. 
They  import  into  Holland  great  quantities  of  our  Englifh 
red  herrings,  which  they  efteem  much  more  than  their  own. 
BODY,  is  faid  in  general  of  feveral  perfons  who  compofe  a 
jurifdiclion,  or  a  company  or  corporation  :  [in  this  fenfe  we 
fa;,  in  Englifh  a  body  corporate.]  Thus  in  France  they  fay, 
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the  body  of  the  city  [lc  corpes  de  ville],  the  body  of  the  mer- 
chants, the  body  or  community  of  arts  and  trades,  tofignify 
the  concourfe  and  afiembly  of  all  thofe  perfons,  who,  by 
employment,  privileges,  or  freedom,  have  a  right  to  enter, 
or  to  be  called  into  thofe  companies. 

The  body  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  compofed  of  a  governor, 
the  king's  ieutenant,  a  provoft  >f  the  merchants,  fourechc- 
vins,  or  fheriffs;  the  king's  attorn,  y,  twenty-fix  counfellors, 
the  recorder,  fxteen  aldermen,  or  quartemcrs;  as  they  call 
them  in  French  ;  an  ufhe.  of  the  audience,  and  fix  commif- 
f.ry-uJhers. 

Tne  1  rovoft  of  the  merchants,  alfifted  by  echevins,  and 
the  king's  attorney,  take  cognizance  of  all  thedifpu  es  which 
arife  amongft  the  merchants,  with  regard  to  themeichandizes 
which  arrive  by  water  on  the  keys. 

There  are  at    Paris   fix  bodies   or  companies  of  merchants, 
who  aie  looked  upon  as  the  chief  channels,   through  which 
the  whole  trade  of  that  great  city  is  carried  on. 
The  Hilt  is  that  of  drapers. 
'1  lie  lecond  that  of  grocers,  or  druggifts. 
The  third  that  of  mercers. 
The  fourth  that  of  the  furriers: 
The  fifth  that  of  the  hoiiers. 
And  the  fixth  that  of  the  gold  and  filverfmiths. 
On  the  24th  of  December,   1604,  thfre  was   made   by  the 
king's  council  a  remarkable  decree,  by  which  all  judges  are 
forfidden   to  pronounce  any  fentence  for   apprehending  tbe 
perfons  (  f  the  mafters  and  wardens  of  any  of  the  fix  bodies  of 
the  merchants  of  Paris,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  produce 
the  merchandizes  by  them  ftized  in  their  vifitations ;  an,   all 
ufhers  or  t, pilaffs,  and  all  other  officers,  are  alfo  forbidden 
to  foice  tnem  to  it;  with  lib  rty,   however,  for  then.  10  fee 
fu.h   fentences  executed   upon   the  keepers   of  their  offices, 
with  whom  the  merchandizes  leized  ,.rc  d.pcf.tcd. 
The  general  alTcmblics  of  thefe  fix  bodies  of  merchants  are 
commonly  held  in  the  draper's  office  or  hall,  who  have  the 
fole  right  to  call  them,  becaufe  they  hold  the  firft  ranK. 
When  there  isoccafion  to  call  an  afiembly,  or  bulinefs  which 
concerns  the  fix  bodies  in  genera),  the. mafters  and  wardens 
of  the  dr.  pers  company  fummon  the   five  other  companies 
to  coir.e  to  their  office  ;  thefe  companies  generally  fend  thi- 
ther two  deputies,  chofen  out  of  the  wardens  of  each  body  ; 
and  when  any  of  thefe  five  bodies  has  fome  bufinefs  of  con- 
fequencc,    which  concerns  that  in  particular,  and  requires 
the  concurrence  of  the  other  bodies,  the  mallei  s  and  wardens 
of  that  company  addrefs   themfelves  to  th.    firft  ^rand  war- 
den of  the  drapers,  to  demand  a  general  afiembly  of  the  fix 
bodies. 

The  firft  grand  warden  of  the  drapers  company  always  pre- 
fides,  or  is  chairman,  in  the  aflcrr.blics  of  the  fix  bodies. 
The  mafters  and  wardens  of  the  fix  bodies  of  merchants  have 
the  honour  to  carry  the  canopy  over  the  heads  of  kings, 
queens,  and  other  princes,  princefies,  and  lords,  who  make 
their  public  entry  at  Paris. 

The  mafters  and  wardens  of  the  drapers  company,  as  re- 
prefenting  the  firft  body,  begin  with  taking  up  the  canopy 
before  the  throne,  which  is  commonly  erected  without  the 
bars  of  St.  Anthony's-gate  ;  and  theotner  five  bodies  take  it 
up  by  turns,  the  one  after  the  other,  according  to  their  rank  j 
fo  that  the  body  of  the  gold  and  fiiverfmiths  are  the  laft  who 
hold  it,  and  carry  it  into  the  Louvre. 

The  fix  bodies  of  the  merchants  of  Paris  have,  for  their 
coat  of  arms,  a  man  fitting  and  holding  in  his  hands  a  bundle 
of  flicks  tied  together,  which  he  endeavours  to  break,  with 
this  motto,  Vincit  concordia  fratrum;  that  is  to  fay,  The 
concord  or  union  of  brethren  overcomes  ;  hinting  thereby; 
that,  as  lona;  as  the  fix  bodies  of  merchants  fhall  continue 
united,  their  trade  will  fiounlh,  and  their  privileges  will  be 
preferved  to  them. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  corporation  of  wine-merchants 
at  Paris  has  made,  from  time  to  time,  feveral  attempts  to  be 
erected  into  a  feventh  and  laft  body  of  the  merchants  of  Pa- 
ris; but  the  fix  bodies  have  always  oppofed  it,  fo  that  the 
wine-merchants  can  be  looked  upon  only  as  a  corporation  of 
merchants*  diftinguifhed  from  the  others,  by  having  mafters 
and  wardens,  who  have  the  liberty  to  wear  gowns  of  black 
cloth,  faced  with  velvet,  like  thofe  of  the  fix  bodies. 
Body  is  alfo  faid,  in  France,  of  the  commonalties  of  arts  and 
trades,  that  is  to  fay,  of  all  forts  of  tradefmen  and  Workmen^ 
who  have  been  united  into  feveral  bodies.  They  are  more 
commonly  called  commonalties  in  "French,  and  companies  in 
Englifh.  See  the  article  Company. 
BOHEA,  one  of  the  belt  kinds  of  tea  that  come  from  China. 
There  are  three  forts  of  it.  The  firft  is  bought  at  Quantung 
or  Canton,  for  80  taels  per  pic ;  the  fecond  for  45,  and  the 
third  for  25.  The  Dutch  fell  it  again,  the  firft  for  i8opa- 
tachs,  the  next  for  120,  and  the  laft  for  75.  See  Tea. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  teas,  as  they  differ  in  colour,  fla- 
vour, and  in  the  fize  of  the  leaf.  Thefe  are,  however,  all 
the  leaves  of  the  fame  tree,  only  differing  according  to  the 
feafons  at  which  they  are'  gathered,  and  the  manner  of  the 
drying.  'Twere  endlefs  to  enumerate  thefe  feveral  fub- 
diftindtions ;  the  general  divifion  is  into  three  kinds  :  the  or- 
dinary green  tea,  the  finer  green  tea,  and  the  bohea  3  to  the 
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one  or  the  other  of  thefe  may  be  referred  all  the  other  kinds. 
The  common  green  tea  is  gathered  in  April ;  the  bohea  in 
March,  while  in  the  bud,  according  to  F.  le  Compte,  and 
hence  proceeds  the  fmallnefs  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  the 
depth  of  the  tincture  it  gives  water.  It  is  of  a  darker  co- 
lour than  the  others,  often  blackifh,  and  is  of  the  fmell  and 
tafte  of  the  others,  but  with  a  mixed  fweetnefs  and  aftrin- 
gency,  in  fome  degree  refembling  the  tafte  of  the  terra  Ja- 
ponica,  which  the  green  tea  wants.  The  green  teas  have 
all  fomewhat  of  the  violet  flavour ;  the  bohea  has  naturally 
fomewhat  of  the  rofe  fmell. 

Kcempfer  fays,  the  tea-tree  is  a  fhrub  that  grows  but  (lowly ; 
it  rifes  to  fix  feet  and  higher,  has  a  black,  woody,  irregular 
branching  root.  It's  bark  is  dry,  thin,  weak,  chefnut-co- 
loured,  greyifh  on  the  ftem,  and  fomewhat  inclined  to  green, 
on  the  extremities  of  the  twigs;  it  is  firm,  and  adheres 
clofely  to  the  wood,  and  is  covered  with  a  thin  fkin,  which 
fometimes  loofens  of  itfelf,  as  the  bark  grows  dry.  This 
being  removed,  the  bark  appears  of  a  green ifh  colour,  and 
fmells  fomewhat  like  the  hazle-tree  leaves,  but  moredifagree- 
able  and  offenfive,  and  of  a  bitter,  naufeous,  and  aftringent 
tafte. 

The  wood  is  hard  and  fibrous,  of  a  greenifh  colour,  inclining 
to  white,  of  a  very  offenfive  fmell,  when  green  ;  the  pith, 
which  is  very  fmall,  flicks  clofe  to  the  wood. 
The  tranches  and  twigs  are  numerous,  growing  diforderly, 
flender,  of  different  fizes,  though,  in  the  general,  fhort, 
wanting  thofe  rings  which  in  trees  and  fhrubs  denote  their 
yearly  growth;  thick  befet  with  leaves,  on  fhort,  fat,  green, 
foot-ftalks,  round  ifh,  and  fmooth  on  the  back,  but  hollow, 
and  fomewhat  compreffeii.  On  the  oppofite  fide  ftand  the 
leaves :  thefe  are  of  a  foft  fubflance,  between  membraneous 
and  flefhy ;  in  fubitance,  fhape,  colour,  and  fize,  when 
full  grown,  like  the  Morella  cherry-tree  :  but,  when  young 
and  tender,' they  refemble  (except  in  colour)  the  fpindle-tree, 
with  red  berries,  called  euonymus. 

The  larger  leaves  are  two  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  or 
near  it ;  from  a  fmall  beginning  they  become  roundifh  and 
broader,  and  then  taper  in  a  fharp  point.  Some  are  of  an 
oval  fhape,  fomewhat  bent,  and  irregularly  undulated  length- 
ways, depreffed  in  the  middle,  with  the  extremities  rolled 
backwards  ;  they  are  fmooth  on  both  fidesj  of  a  dirty  green 
colour,  fomewhat  lighter  on  the  back  ;  where  the  nerves 
being  raifed  pretty  much,  leaves  fo  many  hollows  and  furrows 
on  the  oppofite  fide  ;  they  are  ferrated  or  indented,  the  teeth 
being  a  little  bent,  hard,  obtufe,  and  fet  clofe  together,  but 
of  different  fizes;  they  have  one  confpicuous  nerve  in  the 
middle,  to  which  a  deep  furrow  anfwers  on  the  other  fide. 
It  is  branched  on  each  fide  into  five,  fix,  or  feven  thin  tranf- 
verfe  ribs,  of  different  lengths,  and  bent  backwards  near  the 
edges  of  the  leaves ;  fome  fmaller  veins  run  between  the 
tranfverfe  ribs. 

The  leaves,  when  frefh,  are  deftitute  of  fmell,  and  are  not, 
as  the  bark,  ungrateful  to  the  tafte,  being  aftringent  and  bit- 
terifh,  but  not  naufeous.  They  differ  in  fubflance,  fize,  and 
fhape,  according  to  the  different  age,  fituation,  and  nature 
of  the  foil  wherein  they  grow.  Were  they  infufed  and  drank, 
when  they  are  frefh  and  green,  they  would  much  affect  the 
body,  efpecially  the  hands ;  for,  being  narcotic,  they  would 
occafion  a  trembling  and  convulfive  motion  in  the  nerves  ; 
but  thejlofe  this  bad  quality  in  the  drying  and  rolling,  which 
expreffes  that  clammy,  yellowifh,  acid  juice,  which  caufes 
thefe  tremors;  focorrofive  fometimes  is  this  juice,  that  it  ex- 
coriates the  hands  of  the  roafters  and  rollers. 
The  branches  are  thick  befet  with  flowers,  much  like  our 
wild  rofes,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  having  little  fmell, 
compofed  of  fix  round  hollow  petals,  or  leaves,  ftanding  on 
a  foot-ftalk  of  an  inch  long,  which,  from  a  flender  beginning, 
infenfibly  grow  larger,  and  end  in  an  uncertain  number  of 
fmall,  round  fquamse,  or  leaves,  which  ferve  inftead  of  the 
calyx.  Thefe  flowers  continue  growing  till  late  in  the  win- 
ter ;  one  or  two  whereof  are  generally  uck,  flirunk,  and  fall 
fhort  of  the  largenefs  and  beauty  of  the  reft  ;  they  have  a 
very  difagreeable,  bitterifh  tafte,  which  chiefly  affects  the 
bafis  of  the  tongue. 

Within  the  flower  are  many  white  ftamina,  exceeding  fmall, 
as  in  rofes,  with  yellow  heads  fhaped  like  a  heart;  in  one 
flower,  there  are  fometimes  an  hundred  and  thirty  of  thefe 
ftamina.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  great  plenty  of  fruit, 
which  is  unicapfular,  bicapfular,  but  more  commonly  tricap- 
fular,  like  the  feed-vefl'els  of  the  ricinus,  or  palma  Chrifti, 
compofed  of  three  round  capfules,  of  the  bignefs  of  wild 
plums,  grown  together  to  one  common  foot-ftalk,  as  to  a 
center,  but  diftinguifhed  by  three  pretty  deep  partitions  ; 
each  capfule  contains  a  hufk,  nut,  and  feeds.  The  nut  is 
almoft  round  on  one  fide  only,  where  the  three  capfules  grow 
together,  fomewhat  comprcfl'ed,  covered  with  a  thin,  hardifh, 
fhining,  chefnut-coloured  fhell,  which,  being  cracked,  dif- 
covers  a  reddifh  kernel,  of  a  firm  fubflance  like  filberds,  at 
firft  of  a  fweetifh,  but  not  very  agreeable  tafte,  which  foon 
grows  rougher  and  bitter,  like  that  of  the  cherry-kernels, 
making  people  fpit  plentifully,  and  very  naufeous,  when  they 
fail  down  into  the  throat;  but  this  ill  tafte  quickly  goes  off". 
Thefe  kernels  contain  a  great  quantity  of  oil,  and  often  turn 


rancid,  which  is  the  reafon  why  fcarce  two  of  a  dozen  will 
germinate  when  fown  ;  this  probably  may  have  fruflrated 
our  attempts  in  Europe  to  raife  this  fhrub. 

Of  the  culture,  growth,  gathering,  and  foiling  of  Tea. 

The  natives  of  Japan  do  not  allow  the  tea-fhrub  any  parti- 
cular gardens,  but  plant  it  round  the  edges  of  their  fields, 
with  regard  to  the  foil ;  nor  do  they  lay  the  feeds  into  rows, 
which  would  make  it  grow  into  hedges,  but  at  fome  diftance 
from  each  other,  that,  when  the  fhrub  comes  to  fpread,  the 
growing  too  clofe  might  not  hinder  the  plucking  offthe  leaves. 
They  put  at  leaft  fix,  but  moftly  12  feeds,  as  they  are  con- 
tained in  their  feed-veffels,  into  one  hole,  made  five  inches 
deep,  becaufe  few  are  found  to  germinate  out  of  that  num- 
ber ;  fometimes  two  or  three  fhrubs  come  up  together  fb  clofe- 
ly joined,  that  the  ignorant  would  readily  take  them  for  one 
ftem. 

As  the  tea-bufhes  rife,  the  more  induftrious  people   fatten, 
the  foil  where  they  grow,  once  a  year,  with  proper  manure, 
mixed  with  earth.     The  fhrub  muft  be  at  leaft  three  years 
old  before  the  leaves  are  plucked,  and  then  it  bears  plenty 
of  very  good  ones;  in  about  feven  year?,  the  fhrub  rifes  to 
a  man's  height ;  but  then  it  grows  but  flovvly,  and  bears  few 
leaves  ;  but,  if  cut  down  to  the  ftem,  new  fets  of  branches 
and  twigs  fhoot  out  thicker,  and  much  more  numerous  than 
before,  and  all  nourifhed   by  the  fame  root.     The  young 
fhoots,  as  they  come  up  the  firft  year  from  the  ftem,  are  al- 
ways fewer  in  number,  but  fatter  and  larger  than  thofe  which 
fucceed  them;  in  procefs  of  time  they  become  branched. 
The  leaves  are  gathered  at  three  different  times;   the  firft  is 
gathered  at  the  middle  of  the  firft  moon  preceding  the  vernal 
equinox,  which  is  the  firft  month  of  the  Japonefe  year.  The 
leaves  then  are  few,  but  very  young  and  tender,  being  only 
of  two  or  three  days  growth,  and  fcarce  fully  opened. 
Thefe  are  accounted  beft,  and  fold  deareft  of  all,  viz.  from 
56  to  240   crowns   per  pound.     This   grows  ch;efly  about 
Udfi,  a  fmall  town  fituated  between  the  fea  and  Miaco,  the 
capital  city,  and  imperial  feat  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hereditary 
emperor  of  Japan,  where  they  are  fent  to  court  under  a  good 
guard  of  100  or  200  men,  prepared   and  put  up  in   paper 
bags,  and  thefe  into  large  porcelane  pots,  called  mat'hbos. 
Thefe  leaves  are  not  gathered  by  handfu.s,  but  one   b^  one, 
that  they  be  not  torn,  being  tender,  and  not   above  two  or 
three  days  old.     Yet  one   perfon   that   is  accuftomed  10  it, 
will  gather  10  or  12  pounds  a  day  •  but  others  not  above     .0 
or  three  pounds.      This   is  called  fieki  tsjaa,  or  ground    e:;, 
becaufe  it  is  ground  to  powder,  and  lipped  in  hot  water ;  a 
difh  of  it  is  fometimes  valued  at  12  fhiliings. 
This  fort  is  alfo  called  Udfi  tsjaa,  and  tacke  facki  tsjaa,  from 
Udfi,  the  place  where  it  grows,  whofefoilis  very  good,  and 
becaufe  it  is  gathered  off  fhrubs  of  three  years  old,  which  are 
then  at  their  greateft  perfection.   This  is  drank  by  the  imperial 
family.     It's   fhrubs  are  planted    on    pleaiant  walks   on  a 
mountain,  inclofed   with  hedges  for  their  fecurity,  and  fre- 
quently cleanfed,  that  no  dirt  may  be  found  on  their  leaves. 
Two  or  three  weeks  before  the  labourers  begin   to  gather 
them,  they  muft  abftain   from   eating  flefh,  or  any  unclean 
food,  left  the  impurity  of  their  breath  ftain  the  leaves,  or  in- 
jure their  goodnefs;  and,  when  they  are  gathering,    they 
muft  bathe  themfelves  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  either  in  a  hot 
bath   or  river.     They  muft  not  touch  the  leaves  with  their 
naked  hands,  but  gather  them  with  gloves.     This  is  alfo 
called  voni  bui,  or  bohea  tea  of  the  Chinefe. 
The  fecond  gathering  is  called  tootsjaa,  or  Chinefe  tea,  being 
prepared  after  the  Chinefe  manner.    This  is  often  fold  for  the 
firft  ;  therefore  the  fmaller  are  carefully  picked  and  feparated 
from  the  larger  or  coarfer  fort  of  leaves.    The  tea-merchants, 
and  fhop-keepers   of  Japan,    divide  this  into  four  others, 
which  differ  in    goodnefs   and  price.     The  firft  fort  of  it  is 
gathered,  when   the  leaves  juft  appear,  and  are  unopened  ; 
then  every  young  branch  bears  not  above  two  or  three.    'I  his 
is  fold  from  to  30  Dutch  ftivers  per  Dutch 

pound  and  quarter. 

The  leaves  of  the  fecond  fort  of  this  are  older  and  more  grown, 
and,  though  gathered  but  a  little  after  the  firft,  the  fame 
quantity  of  this  is  fold  at  40  or  45  ftivers.  The  leaves  of  the 
third  fort  are  ftill  older  and  larger,  and  worth  about  from 
23  to  35  ftivers.  The  greateft  quantity  of  the  tea  imported 
into  Europe  is  of  this  fort,  and  fold  by  the  Dutch  at  fix  or 
feven  guilders  per  pound.  Thofe  who  cry  it  about  the  ftreets 
in  Japan  fell  it  for  about  24  ftivers  per  pound  and  quarter. 
The  vulgar  there  drink  this. 

The  third  and  laft  is  gathered  in  our  June;  this  is  mod  plen- 
tiful, the  leaves  being  come  to  their  full  growth,  both  as  to 
their  number  and  largenefs.  Many  omit  the  two  former,, 
and  depend  wholly  on  this  gathering;  the  leaves  whereof  are 
all  fortcd  into  their  different  clafies  of  fize  and  goodnefs, 
called  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  fort;  the  laft  whereof  is 
coarfeft  of  all,  being  between  two  and  three  months  grown, 
and  falls  to  the  fhare  of  theloweft  rank.  It  is  of  this  fort  the 
labourers  gather  10  or  12  pounds  a  day.  This  gathering  is 
called  ban  tsjaa,  and  is  often  too  coarfe  to  be  dried  in  pans 
over  the  fire,  after  the  Chinefe  manner  ;  but,  being  for  the 
vulgar,  they  prepare  it  any  how.     The  longer  this  is  kept, 

the 
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the  better  it  is  ;  it's  virtues,  being  fixed  in  the  grofs  leaves, 
are  not  Co  ealily  loft,  infufed,  or  boiled  ;  but  the  other  forts 
fufrer  greatly  by   any  of  the  three. 

Of  the  preparation  of  the  gathered  Tea-LEAF. 
When  the  li  avi  s  arc  gathered,  they  are  brought  to  the  work- 
houfe  to  be  roafted,  the  Came  day,  over  a  fire  in  an  iron  pan  ; 
Cor,  if  they  lie  long,  or  be  laid  on  large  heaps,  or  be  kept  over- 
night, they  would  heat,  turn  black,  and  lofe  much  of  their 
virtue  ;  and,  il"  they  do  heat  at  any  time,  they  prcfently  fan 
them,  and  fpread  them  thin  on  the  ground  to  cool  them. 
The  rbafters  put  feveral  pounds  of  the  leaves  into  the  pan  at 
once,  which  is  heated,  that  the  leaves,  though  turgid  and 
juicy,  when  put  in,  yet  foon  crack  at  the  edges  of  the  pan  : 
and,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  and  equally  dried,  the 
roafter  conftantly  ftirs  them  with  his  hands  ;  till  they  are  as 
hot  as  he  can  poflibly  bear  them  ;  then  he  takes  them  out  with 
a  {hovel,  like  a  fan,  and  pours  them  on  a  mat  ;  then  the  rol- 
lers roll  them  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  in  Cmall  parcels, 
'till  they  arc  equally  curled  ;  and  Cuch  a  fharp,  yellow,  and 
greenifh  juice  Cweats  out  of  the  leaves  upon  this  rolling,  as 
burns  their  hands almoft to  an  intolerable  degree:  but  (till  they 
muft  continue  their  work  ;  for,  if  the  leaves  arc  quite  cold  be- 
fore they  are  rolled,  the  (boner  they  cool  the  better,  Cor  they 
keep  their  curl  the  longer  ;  therefore  they  have  one  to  fan, 
while  another  is  rolling  them.  When  they  are  cold,  the 
roafter  (who  is  the  chief  matter  of  the  workhoul'e)  puts  them 
a  fecond  time  into  the  pan,  and  rcafts  them  again,  'till  they 
have  loft  all  their  juice.  He  flirs  them  more  flowly  now 
than  beCoiv,  left  he  put  them  out  of  their  curls  ;  though  fome 
leaves  will  fpread,  in  fpite  of  all  his  care.  After  this  roaft- 
ing,  they  are  carefully  rolled  again  the  fame  way.  If  they 
are  Cully  dry  after  this,  they  have  done  ;  if  not,  they  are  de- 
livered a  third  time  to  the  roafter.  And, 
Now  the  utmoft  care  and  (kill  is  neceflary,  left  he  burn  or 
blacken  them.  Some  curious  perfons  roaft  and  roll  them  fix 
or  Ceven  times,  but  ufea  flower  fire,  that  the  haves  may  pre- 
ferve  their  greennefsj  becaufcoC  that  (harp  juice  which  Cweats 
out  of  them,  the  pan  is  clean  wafhed  aCter  every  roafting. 
The  Chinefe,  before  they  roaft  their  leayes  of  the  firft  gather- 
ing, put  them  into  hot  water  about  half  a  minute,  that  they 
may  Cooner,  and  more  Cully,  Cweat  out  that  noxious  juice. 
"When  they  have  done  roafting  and  rolling  them,  they  pour 
them  out  on  a  mat,  and  fort  them  a  fecond  time  into  different 
forts,  according  to  their  goodncCs,  and  feparate  thoCe  which 
are  leCs  curled,  or  too  much  burnt,  from  the  reft.  Country 
people  roaft  their  leaves  in  earthen  veffels  ;  and,  as  they  are 
at  leCs  expence  this  way,  Co  they  can  afford  them  cheaper, 
though  very  little,  if  any,  the  worfe. 

The  tea  muft  be  all  roafted  in  the  night,  being  gathered  in 
the  day  ;  which  makes  the  preparers  of  it  complain  heartily  of 
their  bad  fate.  When  the  leaves  have  been  kept  Come  months 
after  thefe  roaftings,  they  turn  them  all  out,  and  roaft  them 
again,  to  take  out  any  remaining  moifture,  or  what  they 
may  fince  have  imbibed. 

As  Coon  as  the  tea  is  cooled,  after  this  laft  roafting  and  curl- 
ing, the  ChineCe  put  it  up  in  boxes  of  coarfe  tin,  which  are 
inclofed  in  wooden  chefts,  or  cafes,  of  fir,  all  the  chinks 
whereof  are  carefully  flopped  with  paper,  that  the  air  of  thofc 
climates  may  not  diffipate  it's  extreme  Cubtile  and  volatile 
parts  :  and  in  this  manner  it  is  imported  to  us.  TheCe  tubs,  or 
chefts,  one  with  another,  contain  about  112  pounds  oC  tea 
each.  The  common  people  oC  Japan  keep  their  own  tea  in 
large  earthen  pots,  with  narrow  mouths  :  but  the  emperor 
has  his  kept  in  matfubos,  which  is  a  fine  kind  oC  poroelane 
pots,  or  veffels,  wrecked  up  Crom  the  Cea-rocks,  near  the 
ifland  Formofa,  where  once  the  rich  and  flourifhing  ifland 
Mauri  ftood,  which  was  long  ago  Cwallowed  up  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  here  were  the  beft  earth,  and  the  moft  ingenious 
people  in  the  world,  Cor  making  the  fineft  and  richeft  porce- 
lane.  TheCe  veffels,  thus  fifhed  up,  are  the  emperor's  pro- 
perty, and  Cold  at  moft  extravagant  rates,  viz.  three,  Cour 
or  five  thouiand  thails,  each  thail  being  near  equal  to  five 
(hillings  and  ten-pence. 

The  dry  leaC,  as  imported  here,  contains,  1.  Phlegm  ;  for, 
by  drying  a  dram  of  green,  and  a  dram  of  bohea  tea,  on 
different  Caucers,  beCore  a  clear  fire,  the  firft  loft  jL  part,  the 
laft  T'.6  part,  in  a  quarter  oC  an  hour,  or  twenty  minutes  ;  Co 
that  all  kinds  of  bohea  have  naturally  more  oC  this  than  the 
green,  becaufeit  is  gathered  while  this  principle  exceeds  it's 
due  proportion,  viz.  before  the  fait,  oil,  and  earth  have  been 
fufficiently  diffolved  and  rarified  by  the  Cubterranean  and 
aereal  heat,  and  fitted  to  raiCe  up  into  a  plant,  in  due  quan- 
tity with  the  phlegm.  As  the  leaf  grows,  this  watery 
principle  leffens,  and  the  others  increafe. 
2.  An  oil,  which  has  Cundry  attachments  to  the  leaf,  which 
loCes  one  part  by  being  expofed  to  the  open  air,  or  put  up  in 
paper,  or  any  fpongy  body  ;  therefore  it  is  Cent  to  u3  in 
tin  cannifters. 

Another  part  is  drawn  off  by  inCufion  in  cold  water;  for  two 
drams  of  green  tea,  as  much  imperial,  and  the  like  quantity 
of  bohea,  each  infufed  in  a  pint  of  cold  water  flowly  before  a 
fmall  fire,  the  firft  and  laft  had  loft  above  -i  part,  and  the 
middlemoft  an  exact  fourth. 
Another  part  of  this  oil  is  extracted  by  boiling  water  ;  for  the 
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two  drams  of  imperial  tea  that  had  been  infuCecl  in  cold  water; 
and  dried,  infufed  again  in  three  fundry  boiling  waters,  and 
then  dried,  it  had  loft  three  grains  more,  i.  e.  34  in  all,  out 
of  120  grains;  The  green  tea,  that  had  been  infufed  in 
boiling  water,  and  dried,  being  now  jnCuCed  in  boiling  water 
an  hour,  and  dried  again,  had  loft  16  grains  more,  i.  e.  48 
grains  in  all,  out  of  120  grains.  But  frefh  green  tea,  that 
had  not  been  ufed  beCore,  infufed  in  feveral  boiling  waters, 
loft  46  grains  ;  two  drams  of  bohea  tea,  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  dried  again,  had  loft  4.6  grains;  112  grains 
of  hyfon  tea,  thus  infufed  and  dried,  loft  42  grains;  112 
grains  of  all  thofe  teas  that  had  been  thus  inCuCed  and  dried 
had  a  pint  oC  boiling  water  poured  on  them,  and  let  ftand 
24  hours  ;  then  poured  off,  and  Crefh  put  on,  and  fhiCted 
again,  'till  green  copperas  would  no  longer  change  the  colour 
of  the  waters ;  then  the  leaves  taken  out,  and  dried  flowly, 
had  loft  only  9  grains,  i.  e.  near  1'i  part,  and  103  grains 
were  left. 

Another  part  is  drawn  out  by  boiling  in  water  over  an  open 
fire.  Thus  the  laft  103  grains  boiled  in  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  water  to  half  a  pint,  and  the  operation  was  repeated  fix  or 
(even  times  ;  then  the  leaf  was  taken  out  and  dried,  and  it 
had  loft  Come  grains. 

There  is  Mill  another  fort  that  cannot  be  extracted  by  watery 
vehicles,  but  muft  have  rectified  Cpirits.  Thus  ti  grains  of 
dried  Pekoa  tea,  th  t  had  been  inCuCed  and  boiled  in  Cundry 
waters,  inCuCed  in  rectified  Cpirits,  and  then  dried,  had  loft 
two  grains  ;  112  grains  oC  bohea  tea,  that  had  been  ufed  he- 
fore,  loft  feven  grains  in  fpirits. 

There  is  another  part,  alfo,  which  is  feparable  only  by  an 
open  fire;  for  two  drams  of  the  above  teas  (that  had  Been 
infufed  in  cold  water,  boiling  water,  boiled  and  infufed  in 
fpirits)  being  put  in  a  crucible,  fet  in  a  clear  fire,  and  (lightly 
covered  with  an  iron  plate ;  the  tea  firft  fent  out  a  very  thick 
blue  fmokc,  and  then  a  clear  flame;  a  deal  of  black  tough 
oil  hung  on  the  underfide  of  the  plate  ;  it  tafted  exceeding 
rough  and  bitter  ;  fo  that  the  oil  of  tea  confifts  of  light  fepa- 
rable earth  and  oil,  which  conftitutc  a  gum. 
Eighty  grains  of  hyfon  tea,  as  much  green,  and  as  much  Pe- 
koe, put  into  different  phial-glaffes,  and  two  ounces  of  fpirit 
of  wine  poured  on  each,  and  all  fet  Come  hours  before  the 
fire,  then  removed  into  a  cold  place,  and  let  ftand  (even 
days  more.  The  like  weight  of  thefe  teas,  put  into  three 
phials,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  fpirits  poured  on  each  of 
them  ;  then  removed  quickly  into  a  cold  place,  and  let  ftand 
as  many  days  as  the  firft  had  done,  both  in  the  heat  and  cold  ; 
then  the  fpirits  poured  out  of  all  the  fix  glaffes,  and  the 
leaves  taken  out  and  dried.  The  hyfon,  in  the  firft,  had  loft: 
26  grains,  the  Pekoe  24  grains,  the  green  tea  27  grains.  The 
fpirits,  left  to  exhale  flowly  in  a  fmall  heat,  loft  very  near  the 
fame  weight.  Of  thefe,  in  the  cold  infufiort,  the  green  left 
14  grains,  the  hyfon  14  grains,  of  a  very  bitter,  aftringent, 
delicate  tafted  green  gum  ;  the  Pekoe  12  grains.  The  fpirits 
exhaled  loft  the  fame  weight  again  :  fo  that  warm  infufion 
draws  out  near  double  of  the  cold  ;  but  both  tincture  and 
gum  of  the  laft  are  infinitely  plcafanter  and  beautifu'ler  than 
the  firft  ;  and  the  dried  leaves  were  clear,  and  Cparkled,  as 
though  covered  with  fome  vcrnice. 

Theie  inCuCed  in  Ceveral  boiling-waters,  'till  copperas  would 
tincture  the  liquor  no  longer,  then  dried  and  weighed,  hyCon 
weighed  38  grains,  the  Pekoe  37  grains,  the  green  38. 
This  gum  is  partly  diflblvable  in  water,  and  partly  inflam- 
mable by  the  fire  ;  Cor  a  little  oC  that  extracted  by  Cpirits,  put 
into  cold  water,  and  Cet  beCore  the  fire,  a  great  part  of  it  dif- 
folved quickly,  and  tinctured  the  water  green,  turning  it  ex- 
ceeding bitter  and  aftringent.  Six  grains  of  it,  laid  on  a 
hot  fire-fhovel,  it  quickly  flowed,  burnt  in  a  flame,  and  left 
a  little  white  afh. 

Tea  contains  a  fait,  but  it  is  chiefly  fixed,  when  it  comes  to 
us  ;  for  two  drams  of  tea,  that  had  been  fully  infufed  and 
boiled,  was  burnt,  and  the  white  afhes  put  into  it's  infufions 
and  decoctions,  and  all  evaporated  (lowly  to  dryneCs.  Wa- 
ter poured  on  the  refiduum,  and  filtered  twice,  then  the 
earth  well  dried  weighed  36  grains.  The  filtered  liquor, 
being  (lowly  exhaled,  leCt  8  grains  of  an  exceeding  braekifJi 
fait,  which  would  not  ferment  with  acids. 
So  that  we  fee  the  parts  oC  tea  are  Ceparable  into,  i.  A  pe- 
culiar yellow  noxious  juice,  which  evaporates  in  roafting. 
2.  A  thin  oil,  which  is  diffipated,  either  by  lying  long  in 
the  open  air,  or  by  inCufion  in  cold  water.  3.  A  Cemibal- 
famic  liquor,  fomewhat  groffer  tHan  the  laft.  4.  A  thick 
and  black  refinous  oil.  5.  A  little  refin,  friable  in  the  cold, 
and  inflammable  by  fire,  but  not  diflblvable  in  water.  6.  A 
gum,  confifting  of  more  mucus  than  oil,  therefore  diffolvable 
in  water,  or  combuftible  in  the  fire.  Thefe  are  the  different 
fortments  of  the  oil  of  the  leaf ;  for  the  flowers  and  feeds^ 
we  have  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  them,  nor  are  they 
in  uCe.  7.  A  fixed  fait.  8.  Earth. — The  different  pro- 
portions of  thefe  parts,  as  near  as  they  could  be  well  computed, 
are,  bohea  tea  contains  T-0-  phlegm,  or  other  volatile  parts  ; 
green  tea  -^  part.  Fixed  earth  is  about  y  of  both,  only 
green  tea  has  a  little  more  than  bohea.  Green  tea  has  TV  part 
fait,  bohea  tea  tV+tt*  The  oil  and  li?hter  earth>gloft  bX 
decoftion  and  evaporation  of  the  filtered  liquor,  are  T8Tof  the 
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Whole.    But,  In  making  of  tea,  the  parts  obtained  from  the 
leaf  are  different  in  different  waters  ;  for  two  drams  of  green 
tea,  infufed  two  hours  in  boiling  river  water,  then  the  Water 
poured  off,    and  more   put  on,  and  repeated   a  third  time; 
then  the  leaves,  carefully  and  flowly  dried,  had  loft  \.  Rain 
water  left  it  lighter,   &c. 
BOHEMIA.     Under  the  name  of  Bohemia  in  general  are  in- 
cluded the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  proper,  the  duchy  of  Silefia, 
and  the  marquifate  of  Moravia:  which  lie  altogether  in  the 
form  of  a  lozenge,  between  Auftria  on  the  fouth  ;  Branden- 
burg and  Lufatiaon  thenorth  ;  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria,  with 
part  of  Saxony,  on  the  weft  ;  and  Poland  on  the  eaft.     The 
revenues  of  this  country  are  computed  at  12  or  1400,0001. 
one  year  with  another;   a  fum  which  might  be  greatly  aug- 
mented, were  the  mines,  efpecially  thofe  in  Bohemia  pro- 
per, better  looked  to  ;  they  being  efteemed  the  richeft  in  Eu- 
rope, both  for  gold  and  precious  ftones.      As  to  the  propor- 
tion the  three  grand  divilions  bear  to  one  another,  it  will  be 
beft  known   by  the  extraordinary  fubfidies  the  emperor  de- 
manded of  them    for    1733,    when   Bohemia   proper    paid 
260,000,  Silefia  190,000,  Moravia  140,000. 
The  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  properly  fo  called,  is  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  Moravia  and  Silefia  ;   on  the  weft  by  Mifnia  and 
Bavaria  ;  on  the  north  by  Lufatia  ;  and,  on  the  fouth,  by 
Auftria.     It  is  alrr.oft  intirely  encompafled  with  mountains, 
in  which  there  are  mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  iron, 
lead,  fulphur,  and  nitre.    Carbuncles,  emeralds,  amethyfts, 
jafper,  fapphire,  and  other  precious  ftones,  abound  more  here 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.     Thefe  the  Jews  fend 
into  foreign  parts.     Gold-fand  is  likewife  difcovered  in  fome 
of  it's  rivers.      There  are  falt-pits,  but,  the  product  not  an- 
swering the  expence,  they  are  fupplied  with  it  from  Mifnia, 
and  other  places.     They  make  great  quantities  of  fait  and  al- 
lum,     The  foil  produces-  ftore  of  faffron.     The  gardens  and 
orchards  yield  fruit  enough  fufficient  for  confumption  and  ex- 
port.    They  don't  much  cultivate  vineyards,  becatife  their 
Wine  does  not  keep  long.     They  have  beer  both  brown  and 
white,  which  is  much  valued  and  exported  ;  and  their  hops 
are  better,  and  more  plentiful,  than  thofe  of  their  neighbours. 
They  have  meadows  and  paftures  in  abundance,  with  large 
cattle,  and  horfes  fit  for  war,  befide  fheep,  and  geefe,  whofe 
feathers  are  carried  abroad,  there  being  no  beds  fcarce  at  any 
of  the  inns  but  at  Prague.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  here 
are  not  fond  of  either  arms,  arts,  or  trade,  but  prefer  a  fu- 
pine  indolent  life.     The  revenue  of  Bohemia  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  is  near  a  million  a  year  fterling. 
The  whole  trade  of  the  city  of  Prague  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews,  who  deal  in  all  forts  of  commodities,  efpecially 
in  the  precious  ftones  found   in  the  Bohemian  mines,  and, 
by  receiving  all  old-fafhioned  things  in  payment,  quite  ruin 
the  Chriftian  handicraftfmen.  There  are  cryftals  here,  called 
Bohemian  cryftals,  which  have   a   very  good  luftre,  when 
polifhed  by  the  Jews,  and  are  fet  in  e.;r-pendants,  rings,  and 
fhirt-buttons  ;  but  are  chiefly  forluftres  and  drinking-glaffes, 
that  are  vended  all  over  Europe. 
l£u  ttenburG,  has   no  lefs   than  thirty  mines   in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, the  chief  of  which,  of  the  fame  name,  is  the  rich- 
eft  in  the  kingdom,  being  nineteen  fathom  deep,  containing 
filver  and  copper.      An  hundred  weight  of  fome  of  it's  ore 
yields  an  ounce  of  filver,  and  from  eight  to  ten  of  copper; 
and  the  like  weight  of  the  other  ore  yields  eight  or  nine 
ounces   of  filver.     When  they  meet  with  a  vein   of  blue 
earth,  they  think  it  a  fign  of  good  ore. 
Kadan  is  a  town  noted  for  excellent  beer. 
Carelsbadt  is  noted  for  it's  baths  and  medicinal  waters,  and 
is   frequented  by  abundance  of  foreigners,  particularly  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Auftria,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Bohemia, 
and  merchants  from   all    parts.      The   town    is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  armourers,  and  other  artificers  in  iron,  who  work 
very  neat,  and  vaftly  cheap. 
Near  Egra  are  mines  of  filver  and  copper.     The  river  Eo-er 
here  is  broad   and  deep,    and   bears  large  veffels.     It  was 
formerly    noted    for  making   the   beft    mead   in   Germany. 
Without  the  city  are  large  fuburbs,  with  handfome  houfes, 
and  a  great  number  of  tanners,  who  fend  their  fkins  all  over 
Hungary  and  Auftria. 
The  town  of  Glatz  has  the  privilege  of  coining  money  in 
the  name  of  the  magiftrates,  but  they  feldom  coin  any  above 
the  value  of  a  farthing  or  a  halfpenny.     The  trade  of  it  is 
in   filver  ore,    iron,  timber,  coals,    venifon,  cattle,  butter, 
and  cheefe. 
BOLE,  is  faid  in   general  of  feveral  kinds  of  earths,  which 
enter  into  Galenical   preparations,    or  which  are   ufed   by 
painters,  and  fome  other  artifts. 

Boles  are  native  foflil  earths,  ufually  fomewhat  unctuous,  fo 
that,  when  mixed  up  with  water,  they  may  be  wrought  into 
a  parte,  but  not  folublc  either  by  water  or  fire.  Such  are 
Argill,  or  white  clay;  Axungia  terrae,  or  Axungia  lunse  ; 
Cimolia,  fullci's  earth,  boles  white  and  Armenian  ;  the 
Chian,  Eretrian,  Lemnian,  and  Maltefe  earths;  ruddle; 
Samian,  Selinufian,  Tocavian,  and  all  the  Pealed  earths. 
But  there  arc  others  of  a  drier  and  leaner  kind,  as  chalk, 
ochre,  and  marie. 


Remarks. 

Earth  is  an  infipid,  opake,  foflil  body,  inJiflbluble  by  fiVc* 
water,  or  air,  more  fufible  than  ftone,  ftill  friable,  and  ufu' 
ally  fomewhat  unctuous. 

Earths  are  divided  into  fimple  or  immutable,  and  compound  • 
1    though,  perhaps,  there  is  no  fuch  thing   as  a  ftricHy  fimple 
earth;   Mr  Boyle  having  obferved,  that  neither  nature  nor 
art  appears  to  afford    any  elementary  earth;  at  lesfi 
which  feem  of  the  fimpltft  forts,  are  found  upon  ex; 
tibn  to  have  qualities  not  afcribed  to  pure  earth  *, 
*  See  Phil.  Tranfact.  No.  164. 

To  the  firft  kind  are  reducible  chalk,  which  is  the  fimoleft 
and  drieft  of  all  earths,  ::s  having  no  difcernible  fatneft  at  ail 
and  appears  to  be  denfe  and  brittle,  readily  ftains  the  ringers 
and  fticks  to  the  tongue  without  any  aftringency.  Different 
kinds  of  earth  come  under  the  denomination  of  chalk  ;  anions 
which,  thofe  ufed  in  phyfick  are  the  white  chalk  and  red 
ochre.  The  beft  white  chalk,  called  terra  Crerica  was 
formerly  brought  from  the  ifland  of  Crete,  but  is  now  found 
in  feveral  other  countries.  It  drinks  up  and  ferments  with 
acids,  and  is  therefore  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  acidities  of  the  firft 
paflages,  and  particularly  in  the  heart-burn  ;  it  foftens  the 
acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and  checks  the  violent  motion  of  the 
bile,  and   confequently  proves  of  fervice  in  fome  kinds  of 

fluxes. Under   this   fpecies   of  earth,    pumice,    rotten. 

ftone,  &c.  may  be  comprehended. 

The  fecond,  or  the  compound   kind  of  earths,  take  in  the 
,  different  boles,  as  the  red,  white,  and  brown  ;   moft  clays 
efpecially  all  the  fat  ones,  which  are  wrought  up  and  dncj 
into  potter's  ware  ;  fuller's  earth  j  the  feveral  kind  of  medi- 
cinal earths,  and  fome  marie. 

Bole  is  defined  by  fome,  to  be  a  ponderous  different- coloured 
earth  and  fome  marie,  but  lefs  fat  than  clay,  fomewhat  fo- 
luble  in  the  mouth,  of  a  rough   tafte,  and  ftains  the  fin- 
ger.   Only  the  Armenian  and  common  boles  are  chief]  v  em- 
ployed for  medicinal  purpofes ;   being  accounted  aflringeiits 
and  fofteners  of  acrimony,  when  internally  given  ■>  an,.,  dry- 
ing and  aftringent,  in  outward  application. 
Clay  is  a  ponderous,  denfe,  fat,  vifcid,  and  flippery  earth  • 
and,  being  held  for  fome  time  in  the  mouth,  leaves  an  im' 
preflion  on  the  tongue,  fomething  between  that  of  foap  and 
fat.     When  frefh  dug,  it  may  be  moulded  into  any  figure 
like  foft  wax,  and  by  fire  be  changed  into  a  ftonv  hard'nefs. 
The  fpecies  of  clay  are  almoft  numbcrlefs,  feveral  of  which 
fhould  fcem  to  dtferve  the  title  of  fimple  earths,  though  on 
a  ftrift  examen  they  appear  very  compound.  Thus  Mr  Boyle 
thinks  tobacco-pipe  clay,  by  reafon  of  it's  fixity,  whitenefs 
and  infipidity,  may,  with  almoft  as  much  probability,  be  ac- 
counted elementary,  as  any  other  native  earth  ;  and  yet  to- 
bacco-pipes, well-baked,  may  fometimes  be  made  to  firike 
fire  j  and  it  has  been  frequently  found,  that  two  pieces  of 
new  tobacco-pipe,  being  brifldy  rubbed  together,  would  in 
a  minute  or  two  grow  warm,  and  being  immediately  (melt " 
to,  manifeftly  afford  a  rank  fcent,  between  fulphureous  and 
bituminous  j  almoft  like  that  which  pioceeds  from  pebbles 
and  flints,  rubbed  hard  againft  each  other ;  as  if  tobacco- 
pipe  clay  were  not  a  true  earth,  but  a  fine  white  fand    con- 
lifting  of  grain  too  fmall  to  be  diftindtly  feen. 
The  fame   author  obferves,  that    porcelain,  or  the   matter 
whereof  China-ware  is  made,  is  a  pure  fort  of  clay  which 
yet  is  fometimes  fomewhat  fufible  in  a  violent  fire  ;   and  will 
ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  almoft  like  a  flint,  to  which  it  approaches" 
in  fpecifick  gravity.    And  the  like  has  been  found  to  obtain 
in  an  imitation  of  porcelain  with  a  fort  of  En<>Iifh  clay  *. 

•  See  Boyle's  Abr.  Vol.  III.  p.  422,  423. 

Dr.  Lifter  makes  clay  a  genus  almoft  asextenfiveas  czrth  \t- 
felf ;  dividing  clays  into  two  grand  clafles,  under  the  title  of 
pure  and  mixed.  The  former  are  foft  and  folubie  in  the 
mouth,  and  have  little  or  no  grittinefs  ;  and  thefe  are  fub- 
divided  into  greafy,  which  include  the  medicinal  earths,  or 
terrae  iigillata",  and  fuller's  earth,  yellow,  brown,  and  whitej 
boles,  cow-ihot  clay,  and  a  dark  blue  clay  :  harfh  and  dufty, 
when  dry,  -as  Cretes,  properly  fo  called,  or  the  milk-white 
clay  of  the  ifle  of  Wight ;  potter's  clay,  yellow,  blue,  and 
red  :  and  ftony,  when  dry,  as  the  feveral  forts  of  ftone,  clays, 
and  clunch. 

Mixed  clays  he  fubdivides  into  thofe  with  round  fand  and 
pebble  ;  as  the  yellow  loam  of  Kipwoi  th-moor  j  the  red  fandy  ' 
clay  near  Rippon,  &c.  and  thofe  with  flat  or  thin  fand,  glit- 
tering with  micae  ;  as  crouch-white  clay,  grey  or  bluifh  to- 
bacco-pipe clay,  and  a  red  clay  in  the  red  fand  rock  at  Ro- 
theram  »-, 

•  Sec  Phil.  Tranfaft.  No.  164.. 

The  medicinal  earths  arc  very  numerous,  and  by  fome  com- 
prehended under  the  fpecies  of  clays,  their  virtues  being  near* 
]y  the  fame  :  a  hiftory  of  them  has  been  long  expeited  with 
impatience. 
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arles,  likcwifc,  arc  of  different  kinds  and  various  colours  : 
the  earth,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  marie,  is  a  light 
friable  fubttance,  of  a  middle  nature  between  clay  and  chalk, 
but  neither  fo  fat  as  clay,  nor  fo  denfe  as  chalk,  and  flicks 
to  the  tongue. 

There  are  many  other  fpecies  of  compound  earths.   For  Van- 
nochio,  an  eminent  Italian  mincralift,  informs  us,  that  a  fort 
of  reddilh  earth  often  contains  the  richeft  metals ;  Mr.  Boyle 
has  found  finely  figured  cryftals  to  grow  in  a  red  earth  ;  and 
he  had  a  whitim earth  fent  him  from  the  north  of  England, 
which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  lead.      An  experienced 
writer  on  the  gold  and  filver  mines  of  America  obferves, 
that  o;old  itfelf    is  frequently  difguifed  under  the  appearance 
of  a  reddifh  earth.     And  our  Englifh  ochres  are  richer,   in 
iron,  even  than  fome  ores  of  that  metal. 
Bole  earths  feem  divifiblc  into  two  fpecies,  according  as  they 
are  more  or  lefs  tenacious  ;  in  which  view  loam  and  clay  may 
reprefent  them  all.     And  even  thefe  two  feem  only  to  differ 
in  refpect  of  the  finenefs  or  coarfenefs  of  their  component 
parts;  which  renders  them  more  or  lefs  tenacious,  clinging, 
or  adhefive.     To   make  a  true   judgment  of  the   quality  of 
this  kind  of  earth,  the  following  experiment  may  give  an  in- 
fight. 

(i.)  Common  loam  was  mixed  into  a  mafs  with  water,  then 
dried,  to  fliew  that,  compared  with  clay,  it  would  cafily 
break,  crumble,  and  fall  to  powder.  But  (2.)  Beating  fome 
loam  fine  in  a  mortar,  and  mixing  it  well  with  water,  it  clung 
like  clay;  and,  when  dried,  adhered  much  more  tcnacioufly 
than  before. 

This  flicws,  that  not  only  loam  and  clay,  or  all  the  bolar 
earths,  are  nearly  the  fame  thing,  when  their  component 
parts,  or  gravelly  and  fandy  matters,  arc  reduced  to  the  fame 
degree  of  finenefs  ;  butalfo  fupplies  us  with  a  plain  and  fim- 
ple  rule  for  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  pottery,  and  the 
imitation  of  China-ware. 

And,  perhaps,  certain  curious  boles  may  afford  very  delicate 
matters  for  pottery  wares,  and  that  of  variety  of  colours  not 
lefs  curious  than  the  white;  nor  do  I  fee  why  that  colour, 
alone,  fhould  be  made  the  chief  bafis  of  this  art.  The  rule- 
is  to  grind,  or  beat,  the  earths  employed,  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  finenefs;  and  accordingly,  porcelain  has  been  imi- 
tated in  Europe  by  tobacco-pipe  clay,  and  other  earths  ex- 
ceedingly fine  ground,  mixed  into  a  pafte  with  water,  and 
properly  baked  and  burnt. 

Maries,  or  boles,  alio  afford  a  fit  matter  for  the  making  of 
crucibles,  retorts,  Sic.  They  likewife  fervc  to  procure  the 
difcontinuation  and  divifion  of  certain  falts  and  other  mate- 
rials, that  would  othcrwife  rife  and  boil  over  in  the  opera- 
tion. 

They  contribute  too  more  materially,  more  intimately,  and 
effentially,  as  to  quantity,  in  the  fixation  of  certain  bodies  in 
the  art  of  chemiftry  ;  as  of  oils,  for  example,  of  common 
fulphur,  and  even  of  mercury.  For  which,  fee  Becher's  firft 
fupplement  to  his  Phyfica  Subterranea. 

There  arc  chiefly  two  forts  of  bole  ufed  in  the  medical  way, 
the  Armenian  and  common.  The  firft,  called 
Bole  Armoniac,  or  Armeniac,  or  Bolus  Armenia 
vera  officinarum,  which  is  a  ponderous,  fat,  brittle 
earth,  of  an  aftringent  tafte,  of  a  colour  between  red  and 
yellow.  It  is  found  in  Armenia.  It  is  not  certain,  whether 
that,  mentioned  by  Galen,  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Ara- 
bian, and  later  Greek  writers;  for  the  firft  was  pale,  and 
the  other  is  of  a  faffron  colour.  It  is  poffible  however,  that 
the  fame  vein  may  afford  boles  of  different  colours,  as  we  fee 
in  the  common  fort,  which  is  found,  in  the  fame  fpot  of  earth, 
fometimes  white,  fometimes  yellow,  and  fometimes  red. 
The  belt  Armenian  bole  is  that  which  is  moft  eafily  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  or  diffolved  in  any  li- 
quor ;  which  is  without  grit ;  and,  when  held  in  the  mouth, 
feems  to  melt  like  butter,  leaving  an  aftringent  tafte  on  the 
tongue.  It  is  commended  by  Galen  in  dyfenteries,  and  other 
fluxes;  in  fpitting  of  blood  and  catarrhs,  efpecially  thofe  in 
which  a  thin  matter  falls  into  the  throax  ;  and  in  ulcers  of 
the  lungs.  The  fame  author  affirms,  that,  in  a  great  plague, 
all  who  ufed  this  medicine  were  cured.  Outwardly  applied, 
it  is  drying  and  aftringent,  and  is  therefore  proper  to  ftop  a 
flux  of  blood  from  frefh  wounds. 

The  common  bole  is  a  ponderous  brittle  earth,  of  a  colour 
between  yellow  and  red,  of  an  aftringent  tafte,  and  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  France.  It  has  the  fame  virtues  with  the 
former,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  (hops.  As  both  thefe 
boles  are  frequently  mixed  with  fand  and  grit,  the  apothecaries 
prepare  them  in  the  following  manner  : 

They  diffolve  them  in   water,  and,  after  the  fand  has  fub- 
fided,  they  pour  the  turbid  folution  into  another  veffel,  where 
it  remains  'till  the  water  is  clear;  being  poured  off,  the  fedi- 
inent  is  dried  in  little  cakes,  and  kept  for  ufe. 
They  may  be  prefcribed  to  be  taken  inwardly,  either  alone, 
or  mixed  with  fealed  earth,  in  this  manner: 
Take  prepared  or  wafhed  Armenian  bole,  fealed  earth,  and 
Venice  treacle,  of  each  half  a  drachm  ;  of  fyrup  of  dried  rofes, 
an  ounce;  of  plantane  water,  fix  ounces  ;  mix  and  make  them 
into  a  julep  :   to  be  taken  by  fpoonfuls,  in  loofeneffes,  &c. 
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7'ake  prepared  Armenian  bole,  dragon's  blood  and  maftich, 
of  each  a  fcruple  ;  of  roch  all  urn,  fifteen  grains ;  of  fyrup  of 
comfrey,  a  fufficient  quantity  to  make  them  into  a  bolus. 
This  bolus  is  to  be  rcpc.ted  every  four  hours,  'till  the  flux  is 
flopped,  together  with  a  draught  of  the  decoction 
greater  comfrey  roots. 

In  wounds  and  contufions,  thefe  boles  and  the  fealed  earth 
may  be  ufed  thus  : 

Take  of  wa  flied  Armenian  bole,  a  fifficient  quantity  ;  beat 
it  up  with  the  white  of  an  egg  and  rofe  water,  into  the  con- 
fiftence  of  a  cataplafm,  to  be  fpread  upon  linnen  cloth,  and 
applied  to  the  part  affected,  and  keep  it  on  by  bandage  dipped 
in  oxycrate. 

Take  of  Armenian  bole,  fealed  earth,  and  dragon's  blood,  of 
each  two  drachms ;  aloes,  myrrh,  and  colcother,  of  each  one 
drachm  :  mix  them  into  a  powder,  to  be  applied  to  the  part 
from  which  the  blood  flows. 

Thefe  boles  arc  ufed  in  fever al  officinal  compofitions,  in  the 
confection  of    hyacinth,   Fracaftorius's  confection,    Gordo- 
i!  us's  troches,  the  bezoardic  powder  of  Renodaeus,  the  fe- 
ratum  fantalinum,  and  platter  of  fractures,  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia Regia  of  Charas.     Sec  Geoffroy. 
Bolk,    or  Bolus,   in  phyfic,   is  a  remedy  prepared  of  fuch  a 
thicknefs  or  confiftency,  that  it  may  be  ("wallowed  in  one  or 
two  bits,  or  from    the  point  of  a  knife  ;   it  is   contrived  for 
the  conveniency  of  pcifons,  who  have  an  averfion  for  pota- 
medicines. 
BOLOGNESE,  or  the  duchy  of  Bologna  in  Italy,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Ferr  red-,  on  the  eaft  by  Romagna,  on 
the  fouth  by  Tufcany,  and  on  thewettby  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
dena. 
Bologna,  the  capital  city,  is  fituate  at  the  foot  of  the  Appc- 
ninc  mountains,  on  the  little  Rhine,  or  river  Reno,  and  hath 
a  noble  plain  on  the  other  three  fides,  which  furniih  it  with 
all  the  nceeflancs  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  Sic.      Here  is  a 
large  channel  cut  between  the  Reno  and  the  Po,  which  won- 
derfully facilitates  the   tranfportation   of  all  commodities    to 
and  from  the  city  :   thofe  which  are  tranfpoited  are  common- 
ly wax,   filk,   hemp,  flax,  hams,   tobacco,   wafh-balls,   per- 
fumes, fweet-mcats,   and  a  curious  fmall  breed  of  lap-dogs, 
fo  little,  that  the  ladies  carry  them  about  in  their  muffs  and 
apron-pockets.      Bcfides  thefe,   they  export   great  quantities 
of  wrought  filk  of  all  forts,  rich  velvets,  leather-bottles,  and 
other  manufactures  of  this  city,  belides  olives  and  other  fruits, 
which  are  produced  in  great  plenty  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
it.     It  is  well  peopled  ;   the  citizens  are  wealthy  and  induf- 
trious,  and  the  noblemen  arc  here  in  great  numbers,  who 
fpend  their  money,    and  are  above   concerning   themfelves 
with  any  kind  of  commerce.    It  is  reckoned  to  contain  about 
80,000   inhabitants.     The  greateft  manufacture  carried  on 
here  is  that  of  filk,  of  which  there  are  feveral   wheels  for 
winding. 
BOMB,- is  a  large  fhell  of  caft  iron,  having  a  great  vent  to 
receive  the  fufee,  which  is  made  of  wood.     The  fhell  being 
filled  with  gunpowder,  the  fufee   is  driven  into  the  vent  or 
aperture,   and  fattened  with  a  cement  made   of  quick  lime,^ 
afhes,  brick-duff,    and   fteel-filings,  worked  together  in   a 
glutinous  water  ;  or  of  four  parts  of  pitch,  two  of  colopho- 
ny, one  of  turpentine,  and  one  of  wax.     This  tube  is  filled 
with  a  combuftible  matter,  made  of  two  ounces  of  nitre,  one 
of  fulphur,  and  three  of  gunpowder-duft,  well  rammed.  To 
preferve  the   fufee  they  pitch  it  over,  but  uncafe  it,  when 
they  put  the  bomb  into  the  mortar,  and  cover  it  with  gun- 
powder-duft, which,   having  taken    fire  by  the  flafh  of  the 
powder  in  the  chamber  of  the  mortar,  burns  all  the  time  the 
bomb    is  in  the  air,  and,   the  compofition  in  the  fufee  be- 
ing  fpent,  it  fires   the   powder  in  the  bomb,  which  burfts 
with  great  force,  blowing  up  whatever  is  about  it :  the  great 
height  the  bomb  goes  in  the  air,  and  the  force  with  which  it 
falls,  makes  it  go  deep  into  the  earth. 
BOND,  a  deed,  by  which  a  perfon   obliges  himfelf   to  per- 
form certain  acts  ;  fuch  as  to  pay  a  certain  fum,  or  to  an- 
fwer  for  another,  or  to  ferve  an  apprenticefhip  with  a  mafter. 
The  latter  is  with  us  called  an  indenture.    See  Apprentice. 
In  England,  bond  is  a  deed  or  obligatory  inftrument  in  wri- 
ting,  whereby  a  perfon  binds  himfelf  to  another,  to  pay  a 
fum  of  money,  or  to  do  fome  other  act,  as  to  make  a  releafe, 
furrender  an   eftate,  for  quiet   enjoyment  ;  to  ftand   to  an 
award,   fave  harmlefs,  perform  a  will,  &c.     It  contains  an 
obligation  with  a  penalty  annexed,  and  a  condition  which 
exprefsly  mentions  what  money  is  to  be  paid,  or  what  other 
things  are  to  be  performed,  and  the  limited  time  for  the  per- 
formance thereof,  for  which  the  obligation  is  peremptorily 
binding. 

It  may  be  made  upon  parchment  or  paper,  though  it  is  ufu- 
ally  on  paper,  and  be  either  in  the  firft  or  third  perfon  :  and 
the  condition  may  be  either  in  the  fame  deed,  or  in  another ; 
and  fometimes  it  is  included  within,  and  fometimes  indorfed 
upon,  the  obligation  ;  but  it  is  commonly  at  the  foot  of  the 
obligation. 

A  memorandum  on  the  back  of  a  bond  may  reftrain  the  fame, 
by  way  of  exception. 

The  condition  of  a  bond  muft  be  to  do  a  thing  lawful ;  and 
a  Q  bonds 
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bonds  not  to  ufe  trades,  till  or  fow  the  ground,  kc.  are  un- 
lawful, they  being  againft  the  good  of  the  public,  and  there- 
fore void  :  and  a  condition  of  a  bond  to  do  a  thing  wicked 
in  itfelf,  as  to  kill  a  perfon,  &c.  is  void  ;  fo  are  likewife 
bonds  made  by  diftrefs,  by  infants,  by  feme  coverts,  kc. 
And,  if  a  woman,  through  threats  or  flattery,  be  prevailed 
upon  to  enter  into  a  bond,  fhe  may  be  relieved  in  Chancery. 
If  an  infant  feal  a  bond,  and  be  fued  thereon,  he  is  not  to 
plead  non  eft  factum  (it  is  not  done)  but  muft  avoid  the  bond 
by  fpecial  pleading  ;  for  this  bond  is  only  voidable,  and  not 
in  itfelf  void.  5  Rep.  119.  But,  if  a  bond  be  made  by  a 
feme  covert,  file  may  plead  her  coverture,  and  plead  non  eft 
factum,  her  bond  being  void.  10  Rep.  119. 
If  a  bond  depends  upon  fome  other  deed,  and  the  deed  be- 
comes void,  the  bond  is  alfovoid. 

A  bond,  made  with  condition  not  to  give  evidence  again  ft  a 
felon,  &c.  is  void ;  but  the  defendant  muft  plead  the  fpe- 
cial matter.  1  Leon.  The  condition  of  a  bond  to  indem- 
nify a  perfon  from  any  legal  profecution,  is  alfo  void.  1  Lutw. 
667.  And,  if  a  fherifr*  takes  a  bond  as  a  reward  for  doing 
of  a  thing,  it  is  void.     3  Salk.   75. 

Conditions  of  bonds  are  to  be  not  only  lawful,  but  poflible  ; 
and  when  the  matter  or  thing  to  be  done,  or  not  to  be  done, 
by  a  condition,  is  unlawful  or  impoflible,  or  the  condition 
itfelf  repugnant,  infenfible,  or  uncertain,  the  condition  is 
void,  and  in  fome  cafes  the  obligation  alfo.  10  Rep.  120. 
But  fometimes  an  obligation  may  be  fingle  to  pay  the  money, 
where  the  condition  is  impoflible,  repugnant,  kc.  2  Mod. 
285. 

If  a  thing  be  poflible  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  bond, 
and  afterwards  becomes  impoflible  by  the  act  of  God,  the 
act  of  the  law,  or  of  the  obligee,  it  becomes  void  ;  and  if  a 
man  be  bound  to  appear  next  term,  and  dies  before,  the  ob- 
ligation is  faved.  A  condition  of  a  bond  was,  that  J.  S. 
fhould  pay  fuch  a  fum  upon  the  25th  of  December,  or  appear 
in  Hilary  term  after  in  the  King's-Bench  ;  he  dies  after  the 
25th  of  December,  and  before  Hilary  term,  and  had  paid 
nothing  :  in  this  cafe,  the  condition  was  not  broken  for  non- 
payment, and  the  other  part  is  become  impoflible  by  the  aft. 
of  God.  1  Mod.  Rep.  265.  And,  when  a  condition  is 
doubtful,  it  is  always  taken  moft  favourably  for  the  obligor, 
and  againft  the  obligee  ;  but  fo  that  a  reafonabie  construction 
be  made  as  near  as  can  be,  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
parties.     Dyer,  51. 

If  no  time  be  limited  in  a  bond  for  payment  of  the  money, 
it  is  payable  upon  demand.  1  Brown,  53.  But  the  judges  have 
fometimes  appointed  a  convenient  time  for  payment,  having 
regard  to  the  diftance  of  place,  and  the  time  wherein  the 
thing  may  be  performed.  And,  if  a  condition  be  made  im-  I 
poflible  in  refpect  to  time,  as  to  make  payment  of  money  on 
the  30th  of  February,  kc.  it  fhall  be  paid  prefently,  and 
here  the  obligation  ftands  fingle.  Jones,  140.  Though  if 
the  a£t  be  to  be  done  at  a  certain  place,  where  the  obligor  is 
to  go  to  Rome,  kc.  and  he  is  to  perform  the  fole  act  with- 
out limitation  of  time,  he  hath  time  during  life  to  perform  the 
fame  :  if  the  concurrence  of  the  obligor  and  obligee  is  re- 
quifite,  it  may  be  haftened  by  the  .requeft  of  the  obligee. 
6  Rep.  30.     1  Roll.  Abr.  437. 

When  no  place  is  mentioned  for  performance  of  a  condition, 
the  obligor  is  obliged  to  find  out  the  perfon  of  the  obligee, 
if  he  be  in  England,  and  tender  the  money,  otherwife  the 
bond  will  be  forfeited  :  but,  when  the  place  is  appointed, 
he  need  feek  no  farther.  And,  if  where  no  place  is  limited 
for  payment  of  money  due  on  a  bond,  the  obligor  at,  or  after 
the  day  of  payment,  meets  with  the  obligee  and  tenders 
him  the  money,  but  he  goes  away  to  prevent  it,  the  obligor 
fhall  be  excufed.  8  Ed.  IV.  The  obligor,  or  his  fervant,  kc. 
may  tender  the  money  to  fave  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond,  and 
it  fhall  be  a  good  performance  of  the  condition,  if  made  to 
the  obligee,  though  refufed  by  him  ;  yet,  if  the  obligor  be  af- 
terwards fued  he  muft  plead  that  he  is  ftill  ready  to  pay  it, 
and  tender  the  money  in  court.  Co.  Litt.  208. 
The  condition  of  a  bond  being  for  payment  of  money,  itmay 
be  performed,  by  giving  any  other  thing  in  fatisfaction  ;  be- 
caufe  the  value  of  money  is  certain,  and  therefore  may  be 
fatisfied  by  a  collateral  thing,  if  the  obligee  accept  it :  but, 
if  the  condition  be  to  do  a  collateral  thing,  there  it  is  other- 
Wife,  and  paying  money  is  no  good  fatisfaction.  3  Bulft. 
148. 

The  acceptance  of  a  new  bond  will  not  difcharge  the  old 
one  as  a  judgment  may.  One  bond  cannot  be  given  in  fa- 
tisfaction of  another;  but  this  is  where  given  by  the  obligor 
himfelf,  for  it  may  by  others.  1  Mod.  221. 
If  a  bond  be  to  pay  money  on  fuch  a  time,  &c.  it  is  no  plea 
for  the  obligor  to  fay  that  he  did  pay  it;  he  muft  fhew  at 
what  time,  or  clfe  it  may  be  taken,  that  the  performance 
Was  after  the  time  limited.  Noy's  Max.  15. 
If  a  bond  be  of  twenty  years  ftanding,  and  no  demand  be 
proved  thereon,  nor  good  caufeof  fo  Jong  forbearance  fhewn 
to  the  court,  upon  pleading  folvit  ad  diem  (he  paid  it  on  the 
day)  it  fhall  be  intended  paid.  Mod.  Ca.  22. 
Payment  of  money,  without  acquittance,  is  an  ill  plea  to  an 
action  of  debt  upon  a  fingle  bill;  but  it  is  otherwife  upon 
a  bond  with  condition.     Dyer,  25. 
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If  feveral  days  are  mentioned  for  payment  of  money  on  a 
bond,  the  obligation  is  not  forfeited,  nor  can  be  fued  until 
all  the  days  are  paft  :  but,  in  fome  cafes,  the  oblio-ee  may 
profecute  for  the  money  d«e  by  the  bond  prefently/thouo-h 
it  be  not  forfeited  ;  and,  by  fpecial  wording  the  condition 
the  obligee  may  be  able  to  fue  the  penalty  on  the  firft  default* 
1  Inft.  292. 

In  a  bond,  where  divers  perfons  are  bound  feverally  the 
obligee  is  at  his  election  to  fue  all  the  obligors  together  or 
all  of  them  apart,  and  have  feveral  judgments  and  execu- 
tions;  but  he  fhall  have  fatisfadion  but  once,  for,  if  it  be 
of  one  only,  that  fhall  difcharge  the  reft.  If  an  obligation 
is  joint  and  not  feveral,  all  the  obligors  muft  be  fued  that  are 
bound  ;  and,  if  one  be  profecuted,  he  is  not  obliged  to  an- 
fwer,  unlefs  the  reft  are  fued  likewife.  Dyer,  19,  3lQ. 
Where  two  or  more  are  bound  in  a  joint  bond,  and  only' one 
is  fued,  he  muft  plead  in  abatement,  that  two  more  fealed 
the  bond,  kc.  and  aver  that  they  are  living,  and  fo  pray  judg- 
ment de  billa,  kc.  and  not  demur  to  the  declaration.  Sid. 
420.  If  a  bond  is  made  to  three,  to  pay  money  to  one  of  them* 
they  muft  all  join  in  the  action,  becaufe  they  are  but  as  one 
obligee.     Yelv.   177. 

An  heir  is  not  bound,  unlefs  he  be  named  exprefsly  in  the 
bond,  though  the  executors  and  adminiftrators  are.     And 
if  an  obligation  be  made  to  a  man,  his  heirs  or  fucceffors' 
the  executors  and  adminiftrators  fhall  have  the  advantage  of 
it,  and  not  the  heir   or  fucceflbr,  becaufe  it  is  a  chattel 
Dyer,   14,271. 

A  declaration  need  not  be  according  to  the  letter  of  the  bond; 
where  there  is  any  omiflion,  &c.  but  according  to  the  one 
ration  of  law  upon  it.     Mod.  Cafe  228. 
In  bonds  to  fave  harmlefs,  the  defendant  being  profecuted 
is  to  plead  non  damnificatus,  &c.  (no  damage  fuffered,  &c  ) 
A  bond  may  be  from  one  to  one,  one  to  two,   three  or  more 
perfons  ;  or  from  two  or  more  perfons,  to  one,  two     three 
&c.  and  the  name  of  the  obligor  fubferibed  is  faid  to' be  fuf" 
ncient,  though    there  is  a  blank   for   his    Chriftian   name 
2  Cro.  261.     But,    where  another  Chriftian  name  is  in  the 
bond    and   the  bond  figned  by  the  right  name,  though  the 
jury  find  it  to  be  his  deed,  the  obligee  cannot  have  judgment 
for  the  name  fubferibed  is  no  part  of  the  obligation.   2  Cro! 
558.   1  Mod.  107.  In  thefe  cafes,  though  theie  be  a  verdift" 
there  fhall  not  be  judgment.  * 

If  a  bond  has  no  date,  or  a  falfe  date,  if  it  be  fealed  and  de- 
livered, it  is  good.  A  plaintiff  may  fuggeft  a  date  in  a 
bond,  where  there  is  none,  or  it  is  impoflible,  &c.  where 
the  parties  and  fums  are  fufficiently  expreffed.  5  Mod.  282 
A  bond,  dated  the  fame  day  on  which  a  releafe  is  made  of  all 
things,  ufque  ad  diem  datus,  &c.  (to  that  day)  is  not  thereby 
difcharged.     2  Roll.  Rep.  255.  * 

A  perfon  fhall  not  be  charged  by  a  bond  without  delivery  or 
words,  or  other  things,  amounting  to  a  delivery.     1  Leon 
140. 

A  bond  may  be  good,  though  it  contains  falfe  Latin  or  falfe 
Lnglflh,   if  the  intent  appears,  for  they  do  not  make  the  bond 
void.     2  Roll.  Abr.  146.     The  condition  of  a  bond,  the  in- 
tent of  what  fums  was  in  the  obligation,  may  be  more  eafily 
known  and  explained  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  bond  may 
be  recorded,  and  the  plaintiff  demur,  &c. 
Likewife  the  condition  of  bonds  may  expound  to  whom  an 
obligor  is  obliged  to  pay  money  :  as  if  A  binds  himfelf  to  B 
in  a  fum  to  be  paid  to  A,  whereas  it  fhould  be  to  B,   the  ob- 
ligation is  good,  and  the  folvendum  void.     1  Inft.  108,  2Cq 
Interlineation  in  a  bond,  in  a  place  not  material,  wi'll  not 
make  the  bond  void  :   but,   if  it  be  altered  in  a  point  mate- 
rial, it  fhall  be  void.     1  Nelf.  Abr.  391.     And  a  bond  may 
be  void  by  rafure,  &c.  as  where  the  date,  &c.  is  rafed  after 
delivery,  which  goes  through  the  whole.     5   Rep.  23. 
Such  words,  whereby  the  intention  of  the  parties  may  ap- 
pear, are  fufficient  to  make  the  condition  of  a  bond  good, 
though  they  are  not  proper,  and  fhall  not  be  conftrued  againft 
the  exprefs  words.     If  the  words  in  a  bond  at  the  end  of  the 
condition,  'then  this  obligation  to  be  void,'  areomitted,  the 
.condition  will  be  void,  but  not   the  obligation  :   but  if  the 
words,  '  or  elfe  ftand  in  force,'  be  left  out,  it  has  no  effect  to 
hurt  cither  the  condition  or  the  obligation. 
The  ftealing  of  any  bond,  or  bill  for  money,  being  the  pro- 
perty of  any  one,  is  made  felony,  as  if  the  offenders  had  taken 
other  goods  of  like  value.     Stat.  2  Geo.  II.  c.  25. 

Form  of  a  Bond  for  Payment  of  Money. 

KNOW  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  that  I  A.  B.  of  thepari/h, 
kc.  in  the  county,  kc.  gentleman,  am  held  and  firmly  bound 
to  C.  D.  of,  &c.  in  the  county  aforefaid,  Efq;  in  one  hundred 
pounds  of  good  and  lawful  moi*ey  of  Great-Britain,  to  be  paid 
to  the  faidC.  D.  or  his  certain  attorney,  his  executors,  admi- 
niftrators, or  afligns:  to  which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be 
made,  I  bindmyfelf,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  adminiftrators,  j 
firmly  by  thefe  prefents,  fealed  with  my  feal :  Dated  the  fixth 
day  of  May,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fove- 
reign  lord  George  the  fecond,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  kc. 
and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
forty. 

Th« 
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The  Condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  that  if  the  above- 
bound  A.  B.  his  heirs,  executors,  or  adminiftrators,  do  and  fhall 
well  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid,  unto  the  above-named 
C.  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  aftigns,  the  full  fum 
of  fiftv  two  pounds  and  ten  fhillings  of  lawful  money  of 
(Great  Britain,  on  or  before  the  fixth  day  of  November  next 
enfuing  the  date  hereof,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  or 
othcrwife  to  be  or  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue.  (Or  it 
may  be  thus  : ) 

That  if  the  faid  A.  B.  &c.  do  pay  to  the  faid  C.  D.  &c.  the 
full  fum  of  fifty  pounds,  with  intereft  for  the  fame,  after  the 
rate  of  five  pounds  per  cent,  per  ann.  (or  with  lawful  intereft) 
on  the  day,  &c.     Then,  &c. 

Bond  conditioned  to  pay  an  annuity  for  life,  and  to  charge  it 
upon  lands  in  England  within  a  year. 

KNOW  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  that  I  Anthony  Acton, 
of  &c.  Efq;  am  bound  and  firmly  obliged,  unto  Barnaby 
Burch,  of,  &c.  in  8ool.  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain, 
to  be  paid  unto  him  the  faid  Barnaby  Burch,  or  to  his  certain 
attorney,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  aftigns.  To  the 
well  and  true  making  of  which  payment,  I  bind  myfelf,  my 
heirs,  executors,  and  adminiftrators,  firmly  by  thefe  prefents, 
fcaled  with  my  feai,  this  thirteenth  day  of  September,  in  the 
fixth  year  of  our  fovereign  lord  George  the  fecond  by  the 
grace  of  God,  king  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  the   faith,  &c.  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
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Whereas  the  above-named  Barnaby  Burch  has  contracted  and 
agreed  with  the  above-bounden  Anthony  Acton  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  one  annuity,  or  clear  yearly  fum  of  30  1.  of  lawful 
money  of  Great-Britain,  free  from  taxes  and  other  deduc- 
tions, during  the  life  of  him  the  faid  Barnaby  Burch,  for  the 
fum  or  price  of  360I.  of  like  lawful  money  ;  which  (aid  fum 
of360l.be,  the  faid  Barnaby  Burch,  hath  paid  unto  the  fame 
Anthony  Acton,  at  or  before  the  fealing  and  delivery  of  the 
obligation  above-written,  the  receipt  and  payment  whereof, 
accordingly,  the  faid  Anthony  Acton  doth  hereby  acknowledge. 
Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  That, 
if  the  faid  Anthony  Acton,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  admini- 
ftrators, fhall  and  do  well  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid, 
unto  the  faid  Barnaby  Burch,  and  his  aftigns,  during  the 
term  of  his  natural  life,  one  annuity,  or  clear  yearly  fum  of 
30I.  of  lawful  money  of  Great-Britain,  free  from  taxes,  and 
all  other  deductions  whatfoever,  at  the  four  molt  ufual  feafts, 
or  days  of  payment,  in  every  year,  viz.  &c.  by  even  and 
equal  portions  ;  the  firft  payment  thereof  to  begin  and  to  be 
made  on  the  feaft-day  of  the  nativity  of  our  Lord  Chrift, 
next  enfuing  the  date  of  the  obligation  above-written  ;  and 
alfo,  if  he  the  faid   Anthony  Acton,  his  heirs,  executors, 
or  adminiftrators,  fhall  and  do,  within  one  year  next  enfuing 
the  date  of  the  obligation  above-written,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
faid  Barnaby  Burch,  legally  and  effectually  fecure the  payment 
of  the  faid  annuity  in  manner  aforefaid,  by  and  out  of  free- 
hold meffuages,  lands,  and  tenements  or  hereditaments,  of 
him  the  faid  Anthony  Acton,  in  fome  convenient  place,  in 
that  part  of  Great-Britain  called  England,  of  fufHcient  value 
for  that  purpofe,  with  proper  power  of  entry  and  diftrefs,  for 
recovering  the  fame  annuity,  in  cafe  of  non-payment  as  afore- 
faid, then  this  prefent  obligation  to  be  void  and  of  none  effect, 
or  elfe  to  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue.     See  Horfe- 
man's  Precedents  in  Conveyancing,  Vol.  I.  p.  263.  wherein 
may  be  found  a  great  variety  of  bonds,  very  accurately  and 
legally  drawn,  for  many  other  important  occafions. 
BONDING,  orgivingbond  for  duties  to  be  paid  at  thecuftom- 
houfe.     All  obligations  and   fpecialties  of  this  kind,  made 
for  any  caufe  concerning  the  king's  majefty,  &c.  muft  be 
made  by  thefe  words,  domino  regi,  and  to  be  paid  by  thefe 
words,  folvend  eidem'  domino  regi,  haeredibus,  vel  executo- 
ribus  fuis.     13  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  39.  §.  2,  3. 
Bonds  taken  otherwife,  the  offender  to  fuffer  fuch  imprifon- 
ment,  as  fhall  be  adjudged  by  the  king  or  his  council. — The 
debt  of  fuch  obligations  not  fatisfied  in  the  king's  life  time, 
to  come  to  his  heirs.     6  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  7. 
Bonds  written,  to  be  ftamped  with  three  fixpenny  ftamps. 
5  and  6  W.  and  M.  cap.  21.  8  and  9  W.  III.  cap.  20.  9  and 
jo  W.  III.  cap.  25. 

Bonds  written  on  paper,  &c.  before  duly  ftamped,  void  'till 
ftamped,  and  payment  of  the  duties,  and  15  1.  befides,  and 
the  officer  to  forfeit  his  employment.  1  Ann.  cap.  13.  5  Ann. 
cap.  8.  and  5  ditto*  cap.  19.  and  12  and  13  Ann.  cap.  9.  §. 
21  and  25. 

Bonds  to  be  given  for  duties  on  importation,  fee  the  feveral 
articles  of  merchandize,  where  an  account  of  their  refpective 
duties  is  given. — See  alfo  Certificate  of  difcharge. 

Remarks. 

This  giving  bond  for  duties  to  the  crown,  arifing  from  the 
-reat  height  of  our  cuftom-houfe  impofts,  is  an  evil  which 
Las  been,  and  ftill  continues  to  be,  attended  with  confequen- 
eesi  not  only  greatly  detrimental  to  traders  and  their  fureties, 
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who  have  been  jointly  bound  with  them,  but  to  the  generai 
traffic  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  that  hath  been  too  notorious  to  need 
animadverfion.  With  refpect  to  the  latter,  the  height  of  the 
cuftoms,  that  may  deferve  fome  notice  in  this  place  ;  itlfoing 
a  matter  which  has  been  greatly  lamented  by  thofe  who  have 
underftood  the  true  intereft  of  the  trade  of  this  kingdom. 
All  authors  agree,  that  low  cuftoms  are  one  of  the  caufes  of 
the  great  trade  of  Holland.  And,  if  low  cuftoms  advance 
trade,  it  follows,  that  high  cuftoms  muft  prejudice  it,  which 
is  comparatively  our  cafe  at  prefent. 

If  the  lower  the  cuftoms,  the  greater  the  trade,  no  cuftoms, 
or  Free  Ports,  muft  carry  trade  to  its  utmoft  height,  which 
cafe  might  be  ours. 

If  low  cuftoms  have  had  fuch  good  effects  in  Holland,  which 
hath  the  moft  natural  difadvantages  of  any  country  ;  a  free  port 
muft  have  the  greatcft  and  beft  effect  in  Britain,  whofe 
natural  advantages  are  beyond  thofe  of  any  country  in  Europe, 
as  will  be  proved  under  the  article  Britain. 
That  the  above  obfervations  are  founded  in  truth  will  appear, 
by  fhewing  how  cuftoms,  efpecially  high  ones,  obftruct  the 
trade  of  thefe  nations. 

Firft,  They  prevent  our  country's  being  an  univerfal  ftore- 
houfe.  Becaufe,  our  duties  being  fo  great  an  additional  dif- 
burfement  to  the  firft  coft  of  the  goods,  no  merchant  will  let 
fo  much  of  his  capital  lie  dead  for  duties  here,  when  he  can 
have  it  all  circulating  in  commodities  in  other  countries  ;  nor 
can  fuch  goods  be  re-exported,  becaufe  the  officers  fees  in 
and  out,  which  always  remain,  and  the  intereft  of  the  money 
lying  dead  for  duties  paid  (though  they  be  moftly  drawn  back) 
are  fo  great  a  charge,  the  natural  intereft  of  money  being 
higher  with  us  than  in  Holland,' that  the  goods  cannot  come 
near  fo  cheap  from  us  to  any  foreign  market,  as  from  a  free 
port  where  nothing  is  paid  in  or  out;  therefore  they  prevent 
Our  country's  having  the  beft  choice  of  merchandize  at  the 
cheapeft  prices,  to  tempt  foreigners  to  become  our  cuftomers  : 
the  great  duties  on  India  goods  difcourage  foreigners  from 
buying  at  our  fales,  who  pay  an  extraordinary  charge  of  com- 
miftion  on  that  advanced  price,  and  are  forced  to  lie  fome 
months  out  of  the  money  for  their  drav/back. 
Befides,  the  ftrict  rule  of  declaring  goods,  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  makes  public  to  every  one  each  transaction  of  trade, 
and  thereby  prevents  fhipping,  for  foreign  parts,  fuch  goods 
as  are  there  prohibited  ;  which  deprives  us  of  feveral  bene- 
ficial branches  of  trade  that  are  carried  on  from  Holland,  or 
free  ports,  to  the  great  advantage  of  foreign  nations. 
Secondly,  high  cuftoms  prevent  the  incrcafeof  our  navigation, 
by  enhancing  the  expences  of  building  and  navigating  our 
fhips. 

Boardsj  hemp,  fail-cloth,  and  iron,  paying  duties,  thofe 
materials  muft  be  dear,  and  feveral  neceflaries  of  life  paying 
fome  cuftoms,  and  fome  excife,  the  fhip-builder's  labour 
muft  be  dear,  alfo  the  provifions  and  ftores  put  on  board  the 
fhips. 

TheEnglifh  failor  paying,  on  his  own  and  families  neceflaries, 
cuftoms,  and  exciles,  muft  have,  and  hath,  higher  wages, 
than  moft  other  countries  give. 

So  that  a  Britifh  veflel,  built  and  rigged  with  dear  materials, 
by  dear  labour,  fupplied  with  dear  ftores,  and  navigated  by 
failors  at  dear  wages,  muft  have  dear  freights,  bring  in  all 
foreign  neceflaries  and  materials  for  manufactures  dear,  and 
carry  out  all  our  own  products  and  manufactures  dear  to  fo- 
reign markets,  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  their  fale. 
This  fhews  the  reafon,  why  we  have  not  yet  been  effectually 
enabled  to  rival  the  Dutch,  Hamburghers,  &c.  in  the  Green- 
land trade,  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic, or  the  herring-fifhery, 
which  being  trades  carried  on  for  fmall  profits,  the  dearnefs 
of  our  navigation  has  hitherto  excluded  us  from  making  any 
advance  in  thefe  branches  :  though  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from 
the  encouragement  given  by  parliament,  and  from  the 
diftinguiflied  wifdom,  fkill  and  integrity,  of  thofe  zealous 
friends  to  the  trading  intereft  of  this  kingdom,  who  have,  at 
prefent,  the  conduct  of  our  herring-fifheries,  that  we  fhall 
happily  furmount  every  obftacle,  and  raife  that  nurfery  for 
feamen  to  that  glorious  pitch,  to  which  its  warmeft  friends 
can  defire  :  to  which  end,  it-merits  every  kind  of  public  en- 
couragement, to  prevent  a  poflibility  of  mifcarriage. 
By  not  having  an  univerfal  ftore-houfe,  our  fhips,  like  empty 
houfes,lieby  idle  in  our  harbours,  waiting  months  for  freights, 
the  intereft  of  the  money  they  coft  eating  out  their  profits  ; 
or  elfe  are  obliged  to  lofe  their  time  and  be  at  great  expences 
in  going  from  one  port  to  another  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
cargo. 

Thirdly,  High  duties  prevent  the  increafe  of  our  failors,  the 
true  ftrength  of  this  nation. 

This  is  a  confequence  of  the  two  laft  remarks;  for  no  trade 
breeds  fo  many  or  fo  good  failors  as  a  free  port,  and  mari- 
time carriage,  the  employment  being  the  greateft,  and  the 
experience  the  largeft,  as  the  voyages  are  the  moft  various 
and  extenfive,  it  being  no  lefs  than  the  trade  of  the  whole 
world. 

As  high  cuftoms  are  inconfiftent  with  fuch  a  trade,  of  courfe 
they  debar  us  of  that  increafe  of  failors,  which  muft  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  carry  the  fame  on,  and  who  would  protect  us  from, 
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and  carry  vengeance  to,  thofe  enemies  who  fliall  dare  to  iri- 
fult  us. 

All  this  is  not  only  deftructive  to  our  riches,  but  alfo  to  our 
fecurity,  it  being  difficult  in  time  of  war  to  man  our  navy, 
not  improperly  called  our  floating  cafflcs ;  and  occafions  that 
hard  and  difugreeable  cuftom  of  preffing,  which  puts  a  free- 
born  Britifh  faiior  on  the  footing  of  a  Turkifh  flave  :  the 
Grand  Signior  cannot  do  a  more  abfblute  act,  than  to  order  a 
man  to  be  dragged  away  from  his  family,  and  againft  his 
will  run  his  head  before  the  mouth  of  a  cannon;  and,  if 
fuch  acts  fhould  be  frequent  in  Turky,  upon  any  one  fee  of 
ufeful  men,  would  it  not  drive  them  away  toother  countries, 
and  thin  their  number  yearly  ?  and  would  not  the  remaining 
few  double  or  treble  their  wages?  Such  is  the  cafe  of  our 
failors  in  time  of  war,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  trade  and 
manufactures. 

Fourthly,  High  duties  leffen  the  capitals  of  our  mer- 
chants. 

By  keeping  a  great  part  of  their  flocks  by  them  idle,  to  pay  du- 
ties of  the  goods  they  import,  which  is,  in  effect,  making  them 
not  only  advance  their  money,  or  drain  their  credit  by  bond- 
ing, or  otherwife,  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  but  likewife 
run  the  rifque  in  the  credit  they  give  of  ever  being  rcimburled, 
and  is  diverting  a  ftream  of  riches  that  fhould  v/atcr  trade; 
for  it  often  happens  that  when  our  merchants  are  fhort  of  cafh, 
and  they  have  both  cuftomsand  manufacturers  to  pay,  fo  much 
money  goes  for  the  firft,  that  nothing  is  left  for  the  latter, 
which  caufes  a  circulation  of  difappointments,  feldom  known 
in  Holland  on  that  account;  and  the  Dutch  merchants  can 
carry  on  the  fame  trade  with  much  lefs  flock  than  ours,  fell 
cheaper,  extend  their  commerce  farther,  and  of  courfe  give 
better  encouragement  to  their  working  people,  whereby  they 
caufe  them  to  be  more  induftrious  than  ours. 
The  following  cafe  will  fhew  the  difficulties  and  difcourage- 
ments  our  merchants  labour  under  more  than  the  Dutch, 
one  of  our  great  rivals  in  trade. 

Suppofe  a  merchant  in  Rotterdam  to  fhip  corn  for  Bourdeaux 
in  France,  and  the  net  produce  to  amount  to  the  value  of 
2000I.  flerling;  if  he  orders  it  to  be  inverted  in  wines,  and 
fhipped  for  Holland,  he  will  not  pay  for  duties  above  40 1. 
Suppofe  a  merchant  in  London  to  fhip  corn  for  Oporto,  and 
the  net  produce  to  amount  to  the  value  of  2000I.  flerling; 
if  he  orders  it  to  be  inverted  in  wines,  and  fhipped  for  Eng- 
land, he  will  pay  for  duties  above  2000 1. 
Therefore  the  Dutch  merchant's  prime  coftand  duties 

of  his  cargo  will  be  -  -  1.  2040 

The  Engliih  ditto  -  4000 

1960I.  of  the  Englifh  merchant's  difburfe  more  than  the 
Dutch  merchant's  in  the  amount  of  the  duties,  is  imprifoned 
until  the  people  he  trufts  pay  him,  which  may  be  a  year,  or 
a  year  and  a  half ;  whereas,  if  the  Dutch  merchant's  capital 
be  equal,  he  has  had  1960I.  to  employ  in  buying  up  goods 
to  freight  another  adventure,  perhaps  of  woollens,  giving 
quick  employment  to  the  navigation  and  manufactures  of  his 
country. 

Suppofe  the  retailers  they  truft  break  about  the  year's  end, 
and   make  a  compofition,    amounting  to   25  per  cent,  on 
the  prime  cofts  and  duties  of  the  wines. 
The  Dutch  merchant's  lofs  will  be  -  1.  1530 

The  Englifh  ditto  -  3000 

This  alfo  makes  our  merchants  rifque  in  trade  greater,  and 
their  loffes  heavier  than  in  Holland. 

Fifthly,  High  duties  encourage  and  force  the  confumption 
of  foreign  fuperfluities. 

The  dearer  outlandifh  luxuries  are,  the  more  they  are 
efteemed  by  our  people  of  tafle  ;  it  is  the  expence  that  makes 
the  elegancy  ;  therefore  duties  on  them  only  further  their  fale, 
as  Mr.  Locke  clearly  proves  in  his  Confiderations,  &c.  '  For, 

*  it  beingvanity,  not  ufe,  that  makes  the  expenfive  fafhions  of 

*  your  people,  the  emulation  is,  who  fliall  have  the  fineft, 

*  that  is,  the  deareft  things,  not  the  moft  convenient  or  ufe  - 

*  ful.     How  many  things  do  we  value  and  buy,  becaufe  they 

*  come  at  dear  rates  from  Japan  and  China,  which,  if  they 

*  were  our  own  manufacture  or  product,  to  be  had  common, 

*  and  for  a  little  money,  would  be  contemned  and  neglected  ? 
4  Have  not  fcveral  of  our  own  commodities,  offered  to  (ale  at 

*  reafonable  rates,  been  defpifed,  and  the  very  fame  eagerly 

*  bought  and  bragged  of,  when  fold  for  French,  at  a  double 

*  price  ?  You  muft  not,  therefore,  think  that  the  railing  their 
'  price  will  leffen  the  vent  of  fafhionable  foreign  commodities 

*  amongft  you,  fo  long  as  men  have   any  way  to  purchafe 

*  them,  but  increafe  it.'     Page  93. 

But,  befides  encouraging,  our  cuftoms  force  the  confumption 
of  moft  foreign  fuperfluities  that  are  imported;  for,  though 
the  duties  be  moflly  drawn-back  on  fomc  articles,  yet  thein- 
tcrcft  of  the  money,  lying  dead  for  duties  and  fees  in  and  out, 
hinders,  in  fomc  degree,  their  re-exportation,  and,  in  many 
articles,  the  duties  arc  only  in  part  drawn-back ;  fo  that 
what  remains  is  fuch  an  additional  load  as  prevents  fuch  ooods 
being  faleableat  any  other  market,  and,  confequcntly,  forces 
us  to  confumc  all  fuch  fuperfluities. 

This  makes  a  people  luxurious,  who  can  do  nothing  with  fo- 
reign fuperfluities  but  riot  and  indulge  ;  whereas  the  Dutch, 
having  the  object  of  gain  always  before  their  eyes,  by  the  ad- 


vance of  foreigh  markets  for  their  fuperfluities  they  have  in 
their  florehoufes,  are  checked  from  indulging  in  what  appears 
to  them  common,  and  of  no  great  value  for  the  prefmt,  but 
may  be  attended  with  great  profit  hereafter;  which  accounts 
for  the  Dutch  frugality,  fo  juftly  celebrated  by  all  authors. 
It  is  the  exceffive  confumption  among  us,  not  the  trade  in 
foreign  fuperfluities,  that  fhould  be  difcouraged  ;  and  which 
is  certainly  befl  done  by  taxing  the  confumers,  letting  the 
goods,  as  objects  of  traffic,  go  quite  free;  whereas  our  high 
duties  on  the  goods  do  juft  the  reverfe,  for  they  encourage 
the  confumption,  and  deftroy  the  trade,  to  the  immenfe 
lofs  of  the  nation. 

Sixthly,  High  duties  encourage  fmusrgling. 
Where  the  avoiding  high  cuitoms  makes  the  profit  great,  nd 
rifque,  no  danger,  can  prevent  men's  attempting  it  ;  it  is 
throwing  out  a  bait  to  a  greedy  fifh,  he  will  fnap  at  it,  though 
deftruction  enfues  ;  this  prejudices  and  difcourages  the  fair 
trader,  either  tempts  or  forces  him  to  turn  fmuggler,  and  af- 
fociate  himfelf  with  thofe  many  examples  of  depravity  we 
have  at  this  time  among  our  people,  living  in  a  ftate  of  war 
with  the  government,  in  defiance  of  laws  ;  whereby  an  uni- 
verfal  corruption  of  manners,  and  contempt  of  authority, 
muftenfue,  if  not  more  effectually  prevented  than  feemsin  the 
power  of  hanging  to  do. 

Befides,  it  being  chiefly  the  articles  of  luxury  that  are 
fmuggled,  as  brandy,  tea,  P'rench  wines,  laces,  filks,  &c. 
it  fpreads  their  confumption  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people, 
who  are  tempted  to  imitate,  at  a  lefs  expence,  the  luxuries 
of  their  fuperiors  ;  and  the  fame  fmugglers  that  brlno-  us  thefe 
fuperfluities,  carry  offvaft  quantities  of  raw  wool,  to  the- 
great  prejudice  of  our  manufactures,  and  the  kingdom  in 
general. 

Seventhly,  High  duties  ruin  manufactures,  efpecially  the 
woollen. 

Cuftoms  prevent  the  bartering  away  our  manufactures  for  fo- 
reign goods,  not  only  for  our  own  confumption,  but  alfo  for 
exportation,  which  might  enlarge  the  vent  of  our  goods  ten 
times  more  than  at  prefent :  for  if  a  merchant  now  exports 
woollen  goods,  and  would  barter  them  for  wines,  the  duties 
on  them  would  amount  to  more  than  the  coft  of  his  woollen 
goods  ;  fo  that  he  muft  have  a  double  capital  for  fuch  an  ad- 
venture, or  let  it  quite  alone,  whereby  the  fale  of  great  quan- 
tities of  woollen  goods  are  loft  to  the  nation. 
As  cuftoms  enhance  the  expenceof  our  navigation,  the  freights 
muft  be  raifed  accordingly,  whereby  the  prices  of  foap,  oil, 
and  dying  fluff's,  ufedinmanufacturii:gourwool,are  advanced, 
to  the  maker,  and  the  freights  on  the  cloths  or  fluffs  ex- 
ported, being  alfo  raifed,  are  additional  clogs  upon  the  fales 
of  our  woollen  goods. 

Cuftoms  prevent  the  carrying  and  fifhing  trades,  the  great 
nurferies  of  feamen,  whereby  our  failors  being  few,  and  their 
expences  raifed  by  taxes  on  the  neceffaries  of  life,  they  have 
the  higheft  wages  of  moft  people  in  Europe;  which,  as  it  is 
an  additional  advance  of  our  own  freight,  fo  rt  proves  inju- 
rious to  our  woollen  trade  in  proportion. 
Cuftoms  taking  away  fo  great  a  part  of  our  merchants  flock, 
they  are  thereby  deprived  of  driving  that  great  trade  of  mari- 
time carriage,  and  vending  thofe  quantities  of  woollen  goods, 
they  would  otherwife  do  :  befides,  our  merchants  rifque  in 
trade  being  greater  than  in  Holland,  and  their  loffes  heavier, 
as  we  havefhewn,  their  bankruptcies  muft  be  more  frequent  j 
this  fenfibly  affects  our  manufacturers,  who  are  generally  con- 
fiderable  creditors  :  for  broken  merchants  may  be  well  com- 
pared to  nine-pins,  one  of  which  feldom  falls  without  beat- 
ing down  many  others. 

Cuftoms  recommend  foreign  manufactures  of  fine  goods,  by 
making  them  expenfive,  which  vanity,  on  that  account,  foon 
renders  fafhionable  ;  whilft  our  own  are  defpifed,  though  fu- 
perior  in  goodnefs,  and  are  a  great  difcouragement  to  our 
manufactures. 

Cuftoms  are  the  caufe  of  the  fmuggling  of  wool,  becaufe  the 
gain  be>ng  great  by  running  tea,  brandy,  and  French  goods, 
onaccount  of  thehigh  duties,  hath  raifed  the  contraband  trade 
to  a  great  height;   and  the  fmugglers  cannot  make  their  re- 
turns in  any  commodities  of  fo  quick  and  certain  a  vent,  or 
that  gives  fo  good  a  profit,  as  our  wool ;  for  the  French,  being 
lef>  taxed  in  proportion   to  their  number  of  people  than  we, 
can  work  cheaper,  and  their  own  wool  being  coarfe,  in  com- 
parifon  to  ours,  Engliih  and  Irifh  wools  are  fo  much  in  de- 
mand, that  they  will  give  great  prices  for   them  ;   for  which 
reafon  they  receive  vafl  quantities,  to  the  ruin  of  the  vent  of 
our  own  manufactures  in  foreign  countries. 
Cuftoms   on  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  the  materials  of  di- 
vers manufactures,  muft  neceffarily  make  all  our  commodi- 
ties dear,  not  only  to  our  own  people,  but  to  foreigners  like- 
wife   (though  our  workmen  fhould  have  no  excifes  to  pay) 
and  fuch  difcouragements  give  opportunity   to  foreigners  to 
fend  their  manufactures  cheaper  to  foreign  markets,  and  fmug- 
gle  them,  in  defiance  of  all  laws,  into  our  own  countrv,  to 
the  daily  ruin   of  our  manufacturers ;   for   all    thole  cuftoms 
which  affect  the  neceffaries   of  life,  and   the  materials  of  va- 
rious  manufactures,  are  as  much  taxes  on  our  woollen  manu- 
factuies,  as  if  they  were  laid  on  the  wool  itfelf,  or  more :   fo 
the  wc  rkman  mull  laife  the  money  on  the  woollen  goods  he 
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makes,  to  pay  the  duties  of  what  he  ufes  of  the  above  articles, 
with  the  advances  in  all  the  hands  they  pafs  through,  before 
they  come  to  him. 

It  is  by  thefe  means  that  we  ourfelves  drive  away  our  own 
manufacturers,  and  prevent  our  ever  getting  more  ;  and  fo- 
reigners could  not  rival  the  people  of  fo  fruitful  a  country  as 
Britain,  if  we  did  noc  furnifh  them  with  the  means  of  our 
high  taxes  and  rellraints,  that  are  always  prejudicial  to  trade, 
though  defigned  to  advance  it,  and  never  effect  the  thing  in- 
tended, though  fortified  with  the  molt  rigorous  penal  laws; 
of  which  Mr.  Locke  gives  an  inftancc  in  his  Confiderations, 
&c.  p.  116.  '  'Tis  death  in  Spain  to  export  money;  and 
1  yet  they,  who  furnifh  all  the  world  with  gold  and  filver, 
<  have  leaft  of  it  among  themfelves  ;  trade  fetches  it  away 
«  from  that  lazy  and  indigent  people*,  notwithftanding  all 
c  their  artificial  and  forced  contrivances  to  keep  it,  and  it 
«  follows  trade  againft  the  rigour  of  their  laws  ;  and  their 

*  want  of  foreign  commodities  makes  it  openly  to  be  carried 

*  out  at  noon-day.' 

*  The  Spaniards  have  borne  this  reproach  fo  long  frnm  other 
nations,  that  they  now  feem,  according  to  the  fyftem  of  po- 
licy which  they  have  adopted,  to  deferve  quite  a  different 
character.     See  the  articles  Biscay  and  Spain. 

This  fcems  to  be  a  parallel  of  the  ftatc  we  are  coming  to, 
and  which  fome  foreigners  may  foon  poiiibly  make. 
It  is  felony  in  England  to  export  wool,  and  yet  they  who  fur- 
nifh all  the  world  with  wool  have  leaft  of  the  manufacturing 
of  it  among  themfelves ;  the  fmuggling  trade  fetches  it  away 
from  that  excifed  and  cuftom-loaded  people,  notwithstanding 
all  their  artificial  and  forced  contrivances  to  keep  it  there : 
it  follows  the  fmuggling  trade  againft  the  rigour  of  their  laws, 
and  their  want  of  talcing  ofT  the  taxes  on  their  manufacturers 
makes  it  openly  be  carried  out  at  noon-day. 
By  this  we  fee  that  neither  death  nor  banifhment  can  force 
trade  to  an  unnatural  channel  ;  and  it  may  be  compared,  in 
one  refpecl,  to  water,  which  cannot  be  comprcfled  with:n  it's 
natural  dimenfions  ;  the  more  force  is  exerted,  the  fooner  is 
the  velTel  broke  that  contained  it,  and  the  water  let  loofe, 
never  to  return. 

The  great  De  Wit,  in  his  Memoirs,  Ratifbon  edit.  pag.  77, 
aliens,  '  That  the  navigation,  the  fifhery,  the  trade  and  ma- 
«  nufacturcs,   which  are  the  four  pillars  of  the  ftate,  fhould 

*  not  be  weakened  or  encumbered  by  any  taxes ;  tor  it  is  they 
'  that  give  fubfiftence  to  the  moll  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
'  which  draw  in  all  forts  of  ftrangers,  unlets  the  neceflity  was 
'  fo  great  that  the  country  was  threatened  with  an  intire  dc- 
'  ftruction  ;  and  thefe  fundamentals  fhould  be  attacked,  up- 
«  on  the  hopes  that  thefe  taxes  would  not  laft  long  ;  at  leaft, 

*  hafte  mould  be  made,   as  foon  as  the  ftorm  was  over,  to 

*  take  them  off".     Again,  this  diftinction  fhould   be  made, 

*  that  manufactures  fhould  not,  nor  cannot,  be  taxed  at  all, 
«  becaufe  they  are  not  fixed  to  the  country,  and  we  muft 
'  fetch  from  foreign  countries  the  ftufFs  and  materials  to  work 

*  them  up.' 

Eighthly,  High  duties  fend  away  our  fpecie. 
Britain,  having  no  mines  of  gold  or  filver,  has  no  means 
of  getting  or  preferving  it's  treafure  but  by  foreign  trade. 
As  cuftoms  confine  our  trade  to  mere  importation  for  otir  own 
neceflaries  or  vanities,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  ruin  our  ma- 
nufactures, what  we  want  in  exports  to  ballance  the  imports 
muft  be  paid  in  fpecie,  making  the  ballance  of  trade  every 
year  more  and  more  againft  us;  for  as  we  raife  the  prices  of 
our  goods  fo  high  by  taxes  that  foreigners  will  not  take  them, 
and  yet  continue  to  import  their  fuperfluities,  which  we  now 
chiefly,  and  in  time  muft  entirely,  pay  for  with  our  gold  and 
filver,  as  appears  from  the  bills  of  entry,  in  every  week,  we 
are  beginning  to  do  ;  and  our  high  duties  encouraging  fmug- 
glers,  who  have  feldom  a  fettled  habitation,  or  any  ftock  of 
our  manufactures  by  them,  they  carry  out  no  inconfiderable 
quantities  of  fpecie  to  purchafe  their  cargoes.  Such  large 
draughts  make  our  mint  lie  almoft  idle  :  we  find  our  money 
difappear,  and  grow  fcarcer  and  fcarcer  every  year,  our  trade 
declining,  and  our  people  ftarving. 

The  bonding  of  duties  being  the  apparent  confequence  of 
high  cuftoms,  we  have  judged  it  no  way  improper,  under 
this  article,  gradually  to  lay  open  fueh  fentiments,  as,  we 
humbly  apprehend,  may  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  ne- 
ceflity of  a  practice,  which,  we  experimentally  know,  has 
proved  ruinous  to  numbers  of  our  eminent  traders,  and 
their  fureties.  And  practices  which  have  fuch  fatal  effects, 
with  refpect  to  individuals,  cannot  be  compatible  with  the 
general  intereft  of  trade ;  which,  we  conceive,  will  appear 
from  what  we  have  faid  on  this  occafion,  and  what  hereafter 
we  fhall  fubmit  to  confideration,  in  fuch  parts  of  this  work 
as  have  a  connection  with  the  like  point. 

BOOK,  a  work  of  genius,  wit,  or  learning,  compofed  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public,  or  fometimes  only  for  pleafure  or 
curiofity. 

Books  are  printed  by  the  printers,  bound  by  the  bookbinders, 
and  fold  by  the  bookfellers,  either  wholefale  or  retail,  bound 
or  in  fheets.     We  fpeak  elfewhere  of  thefe  three  profeffions, 
and  of  their  art  and  trade, 
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Befides  printed  books,  there  are  others  in  manufcript.  Among 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  France,  they  give  the  name  of  ufag^sj 
or  church-boolcs,  to  books  of  devotion,  or  to  thofe  that  are 
ufed  for  the  divine  fervice  in  churches. 

Printed  books  are  diftinguilhed  by  their  fizes,  or  forms,  which 
are  of  fevcral  forts ;  as  books  in  folio,  in  quarto,  in  octavo, 
in  duodecimo,  or  twelves,  &c.  which  is  to  be  underftood  of 
the  manner  of  folding  the  fheets,  and  the  number  of  leaves, 
or  of  pages,  which  each  fheet  contains. 
Boor  in  Sheets,  is  a  book  which  is  neither  bound,  nor  ftitched, 
nor  folded.  The  authors,  printers,  and  bookfellers  in  France, 
who  obtain  privileges  or  licences  for  the  printing  and  vending 
of  books,  are,  according  to  the  public  edicts  and  declarations 
for  that  purpofe,  obliged  to  deliver  eight  books,  or  copies;  to 
the  fyndical  chamber ;  but  it  is  fufficient  that  the  books  be 
in  fheets  :  they  are  not  obliged  to  deliver  them  bound. 
A  Book  Bound,  is  a  book  which,  after  it  has  been  beat,  fewed, 
and  cut,  is  covered  with  pafte-boards,  and  thefe  again  with 
fome  fort  of  leather,  or  other  fluff.  Sec  Binding. 
Books  Prohibited,  are  fuch,  the  printing  and  felling  of  whih 
are  forbid  by  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  France.  Under  this 
head  are  comprehended  in  that  kingdom  all  books  againft  re- 
ligion, morality,  and  the  ftate  ;  and  even  books  printed  with- 
out privilege  or  licence,  without  the  name  or  mark  of  the 
printer  and  bookfeller,  and  in  which  the  name  of  the  place 
where  they  were  printed  is  not  mentioned. 
There  is  hardly  any  trade  in  France  which  is  more  free  than 
that  of  bookfelling.  This  liberty  of  the  bouk-trade  confifts 
chiefly  in  a  double  exemption  ;  the  one  from  all  duties  of  im- 
portation and  exportation  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  any  other 
tax  or  impofition  within  the  kingdom  ;  the  other  from  all 
vifitation,  or  fcarch,  except  thofe  of  the  fyndic  and  afliftants 
of  the  bookfeilcrs'  company ;  which  fearch  is,  ncvcrthelefs, 
not  made  at  the  cuftom-houfe  or  offices  belonging  to  it,  but 
in  the  company's  fyndical  chamber,  or  hall. 
This  double  exemption  is  very  ancient,  and  was  granted  and 
confirmed  by  the  kings  of  Fiance,  in  behalf  of  a  trade  which 
is  fo  ufeful  to  religion,  the  ftatc,  and  literature. 
The  declaration  of  Lewis  XII.  given  at  Blois  the  9th  of 
April,  1513,  which  has  ferved  as  a  ground-work,  or  model, 
to  that  great  number  of  declarations,  edicts,  decrees  of  the 
council,  and  of  the  parliament,  which  have  been  publifhed 
under  the  following  reigns,  'till  this  time,  orders,  That  all 
books,  either  in  Latin  or  in  French,  bound  or  not  bound* 
fhall  be  free  from  all  tolls  and  inland  duties,  whither'oever 
they  be  carried  by  land  or  by  water,  within  the  kingdom,  or 
out  of  it,  without  paying  any  tax,  impofition,  or  any  other 
fubfidy  whatfoever. 

The  declaration  of  Henry  II,  dated  the  27th  of  June,  1551, 
forbids  the  opening  of  the  bales  of  books,  except  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  fyndics  and  afliftants. 

Thefe  two  declarations  concerning  the  exempting  books  from 
all  taxes,  and  from  all  viiitations  except  thofe  of  the  fyndical 
chamber,  have  been  fince  confirmed  by  all  the  fucceflbrs  of 
Lewis  Xll.  and  Henry  II ;  the  former  in  1543,  by  Francis  I. 
and,  in  1547,  by  Henry  II,  and  afterwards  both  together, 
by  Charles  IX,  in  1560  ;  by  Henry  III,  in  1587;  by  Henry 
IV,  in  1595;  by  Lewis  XIII,  in  1630;  and  finally  by  Lewis 
XIV7.  by  ieveral  decrees  and  declarations  of  the  council; 
the  moil  confiderable  of  which  are  the  decrees  of  December 
1651,  and  of  the  18th  of  Auguft  1699,  and  the  declaration 
of  the  1  ith  of  September  1703. 

The  vifitors,  or  fcarchers,  of  the  cuftom-houfe  of  Paris  do 
indeed  open  the  bales  and  chefts  in  which  the  books  are  packed 
up,  in  order  to  fee  if  there  be  not  any  other  merchandizes 
conce  Jed  among  them,  but  they  do  not  examine  the  books, 
which  are  fent  to  the  fyndical  chamber. 
The  licentioufnefs  of  authors,  and  of  printers  and  bookfel- 
lers, the  former  of  whom  may  make  an  ill  ufe  of  their  genius 
by  compofing,  and  the  latter  of  their  profeifion,  by  printing 
and  difperfing  among  the  public  fuch  books  as  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  religion,  good  morals,  or  the  ftate,  have  been  the 
occafion  that  at  all  times  fome  precautions  have  been  taken, 
in  order  to- prevent,  or  put  a  ftop  to,  fuch  an  abufe. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing,  the  univerfity  of  Paris  was 
alone  charged  with  that  care,  with"  regard  to  thofe  books 
which  were  expofed  to  fale  in  that  city- by  the  bookfellers, 
who  were  then  abfolutely  fubject  to  that  bo'dy,  and  could  not 
publifh  any  book  for  fale  before  they  had  communicated  it  to 
the  cenfors  of  books  appointed  by  the  univerfity  to  be  by 
them  either  approved  or  corrected. 

Part  of  this  right  of  infpection  over  books,  as  far,  at  leaft,  as 
it  relates  to  thofe  of  divinity,  or  which  treat  of  any  religious 
fubject,  is  ftill  enjoyed  by  the  univerfity,  and  no  fuch  books 
can  be  printed  without  the  approbation  of  feme  of  the  doc- 
tors. 

But,  the  better  to  prevent  the  printing  and  vending  of  fuch 
books  of  all  forts  as  are  any  way  obnoxious,  the  government 
has  impofed  the  neceflity  of  obtaining  a  privilege  under  the 
great  feal,  or  a  licence  from  the  officers  of  the  police,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  impreflions  ;  befid  s  which,  they  are 
alio  obliged  to  annex  to  the  books  the  names  of  the  authors, 
bookfellers,  and  printers,  with  their  marks,  as  alio  the  name 
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oFthe  place  where  the  books  are  printed  ;  without  all  which 
particulars,  a  book  is  reckoned  contraband,  and  liable  to  be 
feized,  and  the  bookfellers  and  printers  to  be  fined,  or  even 
more  feverely  punifhed,  if  the  cafe  requires  it. 
We  fhall  not,  in  this  place,  fpeak  of  th'e  ieveral  edicts,  de- 
clarations, and  decrees,  either  of  the  council  or  of  the  par- 
liament, by  which  that  fort  of  policy  was  fettled  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  book-trade  in  France,  becaufe  we  give  a  par- 
ticular account  thereof  in  two  other  articles  of  this  Diction- 
ary.    See  the  article  Bookseller. 

As  all  thefe  regulations  could  relate  only  to  books  printed 
within  the  kingdom,  and  that  books  imported  from  abroad, 
and  efpecially  from  a  neighbouring  ftate  (Holland)  equally  fa- 
mous both  for  the  ability  and  licentioufnefs  of  it's  printers, 
might  contain  a  venom  more  dangerous  frill,  they  have  taken 
in  France  feveral  precautions  again  ft  it ;  either  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  books  which  are  there  efteemed  injurious  to 
the  ftate,  or  of  counterfeited  books,  that  is  to  fay,  of  books 
printed  in  France,  and  reprinted  abroad,  or  to  difcover  and 
find  them  out  when  they  have  been  imported  by  ftealth,  de- 
ceiving the  vigilance  of  the  infpectors. 

To  prevent  the  importation  of  dangerous  or  counterfeited 
books,  Lewis  XIV.  has,  by  a  decree  of  the  council  given 
the  nth  of  June,  1710,  regulated  and  fpecified  the  towns 
by  which  alone  all  books  and  pamphlets  imported  from  fo- 
reign countries  may  be  entered  into  the  kingdom. 
There  are  ten  of  thefe  towns,  namely,  Paris,  Roan,  Nantz, 
Bourdeaux,  Marfeilles,  Lyons,  Strafburg,  Metz,  Rheims, 
and  Amiens  j  to  which  Lille  has  fince  been  added,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  council,  given  the  1 8th  of  December,  17 17,  for 
books  and  pamphlets  coming  from  foreign  countries,  through 
French-Flanders. 

In  each  of  thefe  eleven  cities  there  is  a  chamber  eftablifhcd, 
where  the  books  are  firft  to  be  depofited,  to  be  afterwards 
vifited  by  the  fyndic  of  the  company  of  bookfellers,  or  by 
two  bookfellers  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  in  thofe  towns 
where  there  are  no  fyndics.  Laftly,-  the  fyndics,  or  appoint- 
ed bookfellers,  are  obliged  to  draw  up  an  exact  catalogue  of 
all  the  books  that  are  brought  into,  and  vifited  in  their  cham- 
ber, and  to  fend  every  week  an  attefted  copy  thereof  to  the 
chancellor,  that  he  may,  according  to  the  orders  he  fhall 
receive  from  the  king,  regulate  all  that  concerns  the  fup- 
preffing,  feizing,  permitting,  felling  and  vending  of  all  the 
laid  books. 

This  decree,  relating  to  the  importation  of  books  into  the 
kingdom  of  France,  was  the  next  year  followed  by  a  decla- 
ration of  the  fame  king,  given  at  Fontainebleau  the  5th  of 
September,  1711,  containing  a  regulation  of  what  is  to  be 
obferved  in  the  fale  of  books  within  the  city. of  Paris. 
By  this  declaration,  which  is  explained  by  a  fubfequent  one, 
given  in  November  the  fame  year,  it  is  ordered,  in  nine  ar- 
ticles, 

1.  That,  according  to  the  regulations  made  in  the  year  1686, 
relating  to  the  trade  of  books,  none  but  bookfellers  and  print- 
ers fhall  have  liberty  to  carry  on  that  trade  ;  with  leave,  how- 
ever, to  all  private  perfons  to  difpofe  of  their  books,  libraries, 
and  cabinets^  but  not  before  having  been  examined  by  the 
fyndics  and  affiftants  of  the  bookfellers'  company,  and  hav- 
ing firft  obtained  leave  of  the  lieutenant-civil,  and  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  police. 

2.  That  the  bookfellers  and  printers  who  fhall  have  bought 
a  library,  or  cabinet  of  books,  in  company,  fhall  caufe  the 
books  to  be  carried  into  the  fyndical  chamber,  the  books  be- 
ing firft  examined,  in  order  to  proceed  there,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  fyndic  and  affiftants,  to  the  dividing  among  them  fuch 
books,  the  fale  of  which  is  not  prohibited  ;  for  the  perform- 
ance of  which  they  have  but  eight  days  time  allowed  them  ; 
during  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  fell  one  fingle  book, 
under  any  pretence  whatfoever. 

3.  The  books  thus  bought  in  company  fliall  not,  before  they 
are  fhared,  be  carried  any  where  but  to  the  fyndical  chamber ; 
nor,  after  they  are  fhared,  any  where  but  into  the  fhops  of 
the  bookfellers  and  printers  who  bought  them,  and  to  whole 
fhare  they  fell,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  books,  and 
a  fine  of  1500  livres. 

4.  If  libraries,  or  cabinets  of  books,  be  bought  by  one  printer 
or  bookfeller  only,  he  fliall  have  liberty  to  carry  them  to  his 
houfe  to  fell  them  in  his  fliop,  but  not  any  where  elfc,  after 
they  fhall  have  been  vifited,  without  difplacing  them,  at  the 
place  of  fale. 

5.  That  no  pcrfon  fhall  have  liberty  to  let  out  any  place  to 
put  books  into,  but  after  obtaining  permiffion  from  the  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  police,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of 
500  livres. 

6.  That  no  bookfeller  nor  printer  fhall  have  a  warehoufe  out 
of  his  dwelling-houfe,  unlefs  he  makes  a  declaration  of  it  to 
the  fyndics  and  affiftants,  which  fliall  be  entered  into  a  par- 
ticular regifter  kept  for  that  purpofe,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  all  the  books  that  fliall  be  found  in  fuch  a  ware- 
houfe, and  a  fine  of  1500  livres  :  and  no  private  perfon  fliall 
let  out  to  hire  fuch  places,  but  by  a  lcafe  made  before  a  no- 
tary, and  after  the  above-mentioned  declaration  fhall  have 
been  regiftcrcd,  und>;r  the  fame  penalty  of  a  fine  of  1500 
livres. 


7.  That,  at  the  time  of  taking  off'  the  feals,  the  books  either 
prohibited  or  printed  without  licence,  fliall  be  fet  apart  by 
the  commiflary  who  put  on  the  feals,  to  be  carried,  after  a 
catalogue  of  them  fliall  have  been  made,  into  the  fyndical 
chamber,  and  delivered  to  the  fyndic  and  affiftants,  upon 
their  receipt  written  at  the  bottom  of  the  catalogue. 

8.  That,  in  cafe  there  be  a  fale  of  books,  to  which  the  feal 
was  not  fet,  the  fyndic  and  affiftants  fliall  be  called  to  vifit 
them,  and  the  books  prohibited,  and  printed  without  licence, 
fliall  be  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  fent  to  the  fyndical 
chamber,  as  above. 

9.  Finally,  it  is  ordered,  that  no  printer  or  bookfeller  fhall 
appraife  any  books,  unlefs  a  certificate  be  firft  produced  of 
their  having  been  duly  vifited,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of 
500  livres,  and  being  interdicted  for  fix  months. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  declaration,  defigned  to  explain 
the  former,  it  is  thereby  ordered,  that  the  formalities  com- 
manded by  the  firft,  concerning  the  vifiting  and  felling  of 
libraries,  or  cabinets  of  books,  fliall  take  place  only  in  cafes 
of  voluntary  or  forced  falcs,  but  not  in  cafes  of  legacies,  gifts, 
or  prefents  of  fuch  libraries  or  cabinets  of  books. 

Remarks. 

To  urge  a  word  in  favour  of  letters  and  ufeful  fciences,  is  as* 
needlefs,  at  this  time  of  day,  as  to  declaim  on  the  benefits  of 
rain  and  fun-fhine,  when  nature  requires  them  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  earth  :  and,  from  the  hiftoryof  mankind,  fuch 
feems  to  have  been  the  firft  rudenefs  and  barbarifm  of  the 
human  fpecies,  that  the  mind  of  man  would  have  continued 
as  wild  and  barren  as  the  earth  without  culture  by  art  and 
ingenuity. 

Books  being  the  only  means  whereby  knowledge  of  every  kind 
can  be  generally  and  eafily  conveyed,  they  become  eftimable 
in  proportion  to  the  ufeful  matter  they  propagate :  and,  al- 
though fome  may  abufe  this  power,  yet  fo  tenacious  of  this 
privilege  of  book-printing  have  been  the  warmeft  friends  to 
the  liberties  of  thefe  kingdoms,  that  they  have  looked  on  it 
as  the  great  palladium  of  our  civil  and  religious  rights,  and 
have  therefore  zealoufly  contended  for  it's  prefervation. 
If  then  a  privilege  of  this  nature  be  efteemed  fo  dear  to  this 
nation,  fhould  not  all  due  encouragement  be  given  by  the  le- 
giflature  to  fupport  and  maintain  it  ?  Can  any  means  prove 
more  effectual  to  that  end,  than  fecuring  to  every  one,  who 
thus  generoufly  communicates  the  refult  of  his  ftudies  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  a  right  and  property  to  the  productions 
of  his  own  labours  ?  However  reafonable  this  is,  yet  it  feems 
extraordinary,  methinks,  that  authors  fhould  be  the  only 
people  in  the  kingdom  whofe  property  is  not  juftly  and  fafely 
eftablifhed. 

Remarks. 

As  this  point  is  put  in  a  judicious,  and,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, an  unanfwerable  light,  by  a  very  learned  gentleman, 
who  has  obliged  the  world  with  fome  of  the  moft  admirable 
performances  which  this  age  has  produced,  I  am  highly  (en- 
able that  giving  the  reader  his  fentiments  will  be  far  more 
acceptable  than  any  thing  that  can  come  from  me;  and 
therefore  I  fliall  crave  that  learned  author's  permiffion  to  re- 
print his  Letter  to  a  member  of  parliament  concerning  lite- 
rary property,  at  large,  left  its  ftrength  and  elegancy  fhould 
be  loft,  by  being  in  the  leaft  curtailed. 

Sir, 
c  It  feemeth,  to  me,  an  odd  circumftance,  that,  amidft  the 
jufteft  and  fafeft  eftablifliment  of  property,  which  the  beft 
form  of  government  is  capable  of  procuring,  there  fhould  yet 
be  one  fpecies  of  it  belonging  to  an  order  of  men,  who  have 
been  generally  efteemed  the  greateft  ornament,  and,  certain- 
ly, are  not  the  leaft  fupport  of  civil  policy,  to  which  little  or 
no  regard  hath  been  hitherto  paid.  I  mean  the  right  of  pro-> 
pcrty  in  authors  to  their  works.  And  furely,  if  there  be  de- 
grees of  right,  that  of  authors  feemeth  to  have  the  advan- 
tage over  moft  others ;  their  property  being,  in  the  trueffc 
fenfe,  their  own,  as  acquired  by  a  long  and  painful  exercife 
of  that  very  faculty  which  denominateth  us  men  ;  and,  if 
there  be  degrees  of  fecurity  for  it's  enjoyment,  here  again 
they  appear  to  have  the  faireft  claim,  as  fortune  hath  been 
long  in  confederacy  with  ignorance  to  ftop  up  their  way  to 
every  other  kind  of  acquifition. 

Hiftory,  indeed,  informeth  us,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
men  in  public  ftations  thought  it  the  duty  of  their  office  to 
encourage  letters  :  and  when  thofe  rewards,  which  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  legislature  had  eftablifhed  for  the  learned  in  that 
profeffion  deemed  more  immediately  ufeful  to  fociety,  were 
carefully  diftributed  amongft  the  moft  deferving.  While  this 
fyftem  lafted,  authors  had  the  lefs  occafion  to  be  anxious  about 
literary  property  :  which  was,  perhaps,  the  reafon  why  the 
fettlement  of  it  was  fo  long  neglected,  that  at  length  it  be-  , 
came  a  qucftion,  whether  they  had  any  property  at  all. 
But  this  fond  regard  to  learning  being  only  an  indulgence  to 
it's  infant  age  j  a  favour  which,  in  thefe  happy  times  of  it's 
maturity,  many  reafons  of  ftate  have  induced  the  public  wif- 
dom  to  withdraw;  letters  are  now  left  like  virtue,  to  be  their 
own  reward,     We  may  furely  then  be  permitted  to  expect 
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that  fo  flcnder  a  pittance  fhould,  at  leaft,  be  well  fecured  horn 
rapine  and  depredation. 

Yet  fo  great  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  againft  an  author's  pro- 
perty, that  when,  at  any  time,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
fupport  it  againft  the  moft  flagrant  acts  of  robbery  and 
injuftice,  it  was  never  thought  prudent  to  demand  the  public 
protection  as  a  right,  but  to  fupplicate  it  as  a  grace  :  and  this 
too,  in  order  to  engage  a  favourable  attention,  conveyed  un- 
der every  infinuatingcircumftance  ofaddrefsj  fuch  as  promo- 
ting the  paper  manufactory  at  home,  or  augmenting  the  reve- 
nue by  that  which  is  imported  from  abroad. 
The  grounds  of  this  prejudice  are  various.  It  hath  been 
partly  owing  to  the  complaints  of  unfuccefsful  writers  againft 
bookfellers,  for  not  bringing  their  works  to  a  fecond  edition  ; 
and  partly  to  the  complaints  of  little  readers  againft  fuccefsful 
ones,  for  a  contrary  caufe  ;  when,  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
purchafers  of  the  firft  edition,  they  have  fraudulently  impro- 
ved a  fecond.  For  the  proprietor  profeffing  to  fell  only  his 
paper  and  print,  and  not  the  doctrine  conveyed  by  it,  the  pur- 
chafer,  who  has  nothing  elfc  for  his  money,  never  reckons 
(and  often  with  good  rcafon)  his  improvement  for  any  thing. 
So  that,  when  a  fecond  edition  lefleneth  the  price  of  the  firft, 
he  very  naturally  thinks  himfelf  tricked  of  his  money. 
Another  ground  of  prejudice  is,  the  unfair  advantage  made 
of  the  author's  property  by  bookfellers:  which,  if  true,  would 
be  juft  as  good  a  rcafon  for  refufing  him  the  public  protection, 
as  it  would  be  to  turn  all  thofe  eftates  upon  the  common  which 
one  of  your  Peter  Walters  has  out  at  nurfe.  For  why  fhould 
it  be  expected  of  an  author,  and  of  no  one  elfe,  to  hecome 
fage  before  he  be  intrufted  with  his  own  r  Let  him  but  fhare 
in  the  common  fecurity,  and  he  will  foon  learn  the  value  of 
property,  and  how  to  ufe  it  like  his  neighbours.  As  it  is,  we 
need  not  wonder  he  fhould  be  difpofed  to  part  with  that,  for 
little,  which  he  is  unable  to  prefer ve  but  at  great  hazard  and 
expence. 

A  third  ground  of  prejudice  is  the  odious  found  of  the  Word 
monopoly.  But  this  is  taking  the  thing  in  queftion  for  grant- 
ed, viz.  that  an  author  hath  no  right  of  property  :  for  a  mo- 
nopoly is  an  exclufive  privilege  by  grant  of  doing  that  which 
all  men  have  a  claim  to  do  ;  not  an  exclufive  right  by  nature 
of  enjoying  what  no  one  elfe  has  a  claim  to.  So  that  to  make 
this  a  monopoly,  is  making  a  proprietor  and  amonopolift  the 
fame. 

A  fourth  ground  of  prejudice  is  the  favourite  found  of  liberty, 
in  thefc  times  commonly  ufed  tor  licentioufnefs  ;  and  appa- 
rently fo  on  this  occafion.  For  liberty  fignirics  the  power  of 
doing  what  one  will  with  one's  own  ;  which  is  the  right  we 
here  contend  for  :  and  licentioufnefs  the  doing  what  we  will 
with  another  man's  ;  which  is  the  wrong  we  feek  to  redrefs. 
So  that,  as  lure  as  licentioufnefs  deftroys  liberty,  fo  certain  is 
it  that  the  production  of  the  right  in  queftion  adds  ftrength 
and  vigour  to  it. 

But  it  is  not  my  defign  to  defend  the  ufe  men  make  of  pro- 
perty, but  to  vindicate  the  right  they  have  in  it.  I  fhall  there- 
fore go  to  the  bottom  of  them  :  and,  as  they  all  fupport  them- 
felves  on  the  falfe  logic  here  detected,  the  taking  the  thing  in 
queftion  for  granted,  I  fhall  fhew,  that  an  author  has  an  un- 
doubted right  of  property  in  his  works. 
Things  fufceptible  of  property  muft  have  thefe  two  efTential 
conditions,  that  they  be  ufeful  to  mankind,  and  that  they  be 
capable  of  having  their  pofleffion  afcertained.  Without  the 
firft,  focicty  will  not  be  obliged  to  take  the  right  under  it's 
protection  ;  and,  without  the  fecond,  it  will  never  venture 
upon  the  trouble. 

Of  thefe,  fome  are  moveable,  as  goods  ;  fome  immoveable, 
as  lands  :  and  they  become  property  either  by  firft  occupancy, 
or  bv  improvement. 

Of  moveables,  fome  are  things  natural ;  others,  things  arti- 
ficial. Property  in  the  firft  is  gained  by  occupancy  ;  in  the 
latter,  by  improvement. 

Moveable  property  arifing  from  improvement,  is  of  two  forts; 
the  product  of  the  hand,  and  of  the  mind  ;  as  an  utenfil  made ; 
a  bookcompofed.  For  that  the  product  of  the  mind  is  as  well 
capable  of  becoming  property  as  that  of  the  hand,  is  evident 
from  hence,  that  it  hath  it  in  thofe  two  efTential  conditions, 
which,  by  the  allowance  of  all  writers  of  laws,  make  things 
fufceptible  of  property ;  namely  common  utility,  and  a  ca- 
pacity of  having  it's  poffeffion  afcertairred. 
Both  thefe  forts  of  things,  therefore,  being  capable  of  pro- 
perty, we  are  next  to  confider,  as  they  are  fo  different  in 
their  nrtures,  whether  there  be  not  as  great  a  difference  in  the 
fextenfion  of  their  rights. 

In  the  hit  cafe,  then,  it  is  agreed,  that  property  in  the  pro- 
duct of  the  hand,  as  in  an  utenfil,  is  confined  to  the  indivi- 
dual thing  made ;  which  if  the  proprietor  thinks  not  fit  to 
hide,  others  may  make  the  Hhe  in  imitation  of  it ;  and  there- 
by .icquire  the  fame  property  in  their  manual  work  which  he 
hath  dene  in  his. 

But,  in  the  other  cafe  of  property  in  the  product  of  the 
mind,  as  in  a  book  compofed,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  origi- 
nal M  S.  but  extends  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  it :  which 
js,  indeed,  the  true  and  peculiar  property  in  a  book.  The 
heceflary  confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  owner  hath  an 
exclufive  right  of  tranferibing  or  printing  it  for  gain  or  profit. 


This  difference,  in  thefe  two  forts  of  property,  arifes  from 
an  equal  difference  of  the  things :  as  will  appear,  by  confi- 
dering  the  different  nature  of  the  works,  and  the  different 
views  of  the  operators. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  works :  an  utenfil  ;  and  a 
book  only  confidered  as  a  compofition  of  paper  and  ink, 
drawn  out  in  artificial  characters,  are  both  works  of  the 
hand  ;  and,  as  fuch,  the  property  is  confined  to  the  indivi- 
dual thing.  But  a  book,  confidered  merely  in  this  light,  is 
confidered  inadequately  and  unjuftly;  the  complete  idea  of 
a  book  being  fuch  a  compofition  as  is  here  fpoken  of,  toge- 
ther with  a  doctrine  contained.  But  under  this  idea  it  affumes 
another  nature,  and  becomes  a  work  of  the  mind.  We  have 
proved  a  work  of  the  mind  to  be  fufceptible  of  property,  like 
that  of  the  hand.  Now  if  the  property,  in  a  book,  be  con- 
fined to  the  individual  volume,  here  is  a  work  or  the  mind 
executed  without  any  property  annexed  :  the  property  in  the 
individual  volume  arifing  from  it's  bein^  merely  the  work 
of  the  hand.  A  doctrine  abfurd  in  fpcculation,  as  it  is 
making  manual  and  mental  operation  one  and  the  fame, 
which  are  two  diftinct  and  different  things  :  and  unjuit  in 
practice,  as  it  depriveth  the  owner  of  a  right  annexed  by 
nature  to  his  labour.  Again,  in  the  utenfil  made,  the  prin- 
cipal expence  is  in  the  materials  employed  ;  which,  whoever 
furnifheth,  reafonably  acquires  a  property  in  the  tiling  made, 
though  made  by  imitation.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  book  com- 
pofed, the  principal  expence  is  in  the  form  given  ;  which  as 
the  original  maker  only  can  fupply,  it  is  but  reafonable,  how 
great  foever  the  copies  of  his  works  may  be  multiplied,  that 
they  be  multiplied  to  his  own  exclufive  profit. 
Let  us  next  confider  it,  with  regard  to  the  different  views  of 
the  operators.  He  who  makes  an  utenfil  in  imitation  of 
another  he  fees  made,  muft  neceflarily  work  with  the  fame 
ideas  the  original  operator  had,  and  fo  fitly  acquires  a  pro- 
perty in  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  But  the  moft  learned 
book  in  the  world  may  be  copied  by  one  who  hath  no  ideas 
at  all.  What  pretence,  then,  hath  fuch  a  one  to  property, 
ih  a  work  of  the  mind,  who  hath  employed  in  copying  it, 
only  the  labour  of  the  hand  ?  And  which  tends  but  to  make 
his  theft  the  more  impudent,  as  he  ftcals  what  he  doth  not 
Underftand.  Again,  in  an  utenfil  made,  the  framer  of  it 
hath  plainly  no  regard  to  any  one's  benefit  but  his  own  :  and 
he  muft  finifh  it  before  it  can  be  fitted  for  his  ufe.  His  end, 
tli  n,  being  obtained  in  that  individual  piece  of  work,  it  is 
but  reafonable  his  property  fhould  there  terminate.  In  a 
mental  work,  the  thing  turns  the  other  way.  Here  the  con- 
triver may  himfelf  enjoy  all  the  fiuit^  of  his  difcoveiies  with- 
out drawing  them  out,  fcholaftically,  in  form.  When  he 
doth  this,  it  is  but  candid  to  fuppofc  that  it  is  done  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  Can  any  thin^,  therefore,  be  more  juft, 
than  that  he  fliould  be  owned  and  protected  in  a  property, 
which  he  hath  not  merely  acquired  to  himfelf,  but  which  is 
generoufly  objective  to  the  benefit  of  others  ? 
\n  a  word,  to  infift  once  again  upon  what  hath  been  faid.— 
If  an  author  have  only  a  property  in  his  individual  manu- 
fcript,  he  hath,  truly  fpeaking,  no  property  in  his  book  at 
all;  that  is,  as  his  book  is  a  work  of  the  mind  ;  which,  In 
this  cafe,  ftill  lies  in  common.  The  confequence  is,  (as  ap- 
pears from  the  explanation  of  property  given  above)  that  no 
property  arifeth  from  a  thing  fufceptible  of  property  :  nay, 
which  is  ftill  more  abfurd,  from  a  thing  actually  become  pro- 
perty ;  as  being  attended  with  all  thofe  efTential  conditions 
from  whence  property  arifeth.  To  deny  an  author  there- 
fore, or  his  affigns,  an  exclufive  privilege  to  print  and  vend 
his  own  work,  feemeth  to  be  a  violation  of  one  of  the  moft 
fundamental  rights  of  civil  fociety. 

But  here  let  it  be  obferved,  that  in  our  divifion  of  artificial 
moveables,  into  the  two  forts,  of  manual  and  mental,  we 
purpofely  omitted  a  third,  of  a  complicated  nature,  which 
holds  of  both  the  other  in  common  ;  as  referving  it  for  this 
place,  to  fupport  and  illuftrate  what  hath  been  faid  above  of 
the  two  more  fimple  kinds:  and  that  is,  of  mechanic  en- 
gines. Now,  thefe  partaking  fo  efTentially  of  the  nature  of 
manual  works,  the  maker  hath  no  perfect  right  of  property 
in  the  invention.  For  like  a  common  utenfil,  it  muft  be 
finifhed  before  it  can  be  of  ufe  to  himfelf ;  like  that,  it's  mate- 
rials are  it's  principal  expence  j  and  like  that,  a  fuccefsful 
imitator  muft  work  with  the  ideas  of  the  firft  inventor  :  which 
are  all  reafons  why  the  property  fhould  terminate  in  the  indi- 
vidual machine.  Yet  becaufe  the  operation  of  the  mind  is  fo 
intimately  concerned  in  the  conftruction  of  ihefe  works,  their 
powers  being  effected  and  regulated  by  the  right  application 
of  geometric  fcience,  all  ftates  have  concurred  in  giving  the 
inventors  of  them  a  licence  of  monopoly,  for  a  term  of 
years,  as  on  a  claim  of  right.  Now  the  reafon  of  this,  we 
fay,  can  be  explained  only  on  the  principles  here  advanced, 
that  the  conftructor  of  a  piece  of  mechanifm  hath  his  pro- 
perty confined  to  the  individual  thing  made;  and  the  com- 
pofer  of  a  fcholaftic  work  hath  his  extended  to  the  ideal  dif- 
courfe  itfelf.  And  a  mathematical  machine  holding  of  the 
nature  of  both,  but  more  efTentially  of  the  former,  there  was 
no  way  of  adjufting  and  fatisfying  an  imperfect  right,  but  by 
fuch  a  grant  as  is  here  mentioned. 

But  it  is  no  unfrequent  pradice  for  the  claimants  of  a  per- 
fect 
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feet  right  to  apply  to  the  magiftrate  or  legiflature  for  the 
better  fecurity  of  an  acquired  property,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  claimants  of  an  imperfect  right  do,  to  acquire  property: 
fometimes,  to  the  one  for  a  licence  ;  and  fometimes  to  the 
other  for  an  act  of  parliament.  Yet  from  thence  to  con- 
clude, that  the  claimants  of  a  perfect  right  have,  by  fuch 
application,  waved,  or  given  up,  their  claim  ;  or  that  the 
magiftrate  or  legiflature  have,  by  their  licences  or  acts  of 
exclufive  privilege  for  a  certain  time,  either  abridged  or  fu- 
perfeded  that  claim,  appears  to  me  the  higheft  abfurdity; 
as  it  will,  I  am  perfuaded,  toothers,  on  reflecting  upon  the 
plain  and  obvious  reafons  why  the  petitioners  feek  this  addi- 
tional fecurity,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  natural  right]  and 
why  the  magiftrate  and  legiflature  grant  it  only  for  a  certain 
term  of  years. 

In  the  common  adminiftration  of  juftice,  the  way  in  ufe,  to 
reftrain  the  invafion  of  property,  is  to  oblige  the  offender 
to  repair  the  damages  fuftained.  Now  fuch  is  the  nature  of 
the  property  in  queftion,  that  it  may  be  long  invaded  before 
the  fufFerer  can  difcover  the  offender:  fo  that  fuch  a  one 
having  a  fair  chance  not  to  be  detected  ;  and,  if  detected,  a 
certainty  of  refunding  only  what  he  hath  unjuftly  gained  ; 
bad  men  will  have  but  too  great  encouragement  to  invade 
their  neighbour's  property.  Therefore,  to  counteract  this 
undue  temptation,  it  was  natural  for  fuch  proprietors,  in 
their  own  defence,  to  apply  to  the  ftate  for  additional  and 
accumulative  penalties  againft  the  invaders  of  their  right.  In 
which,  they  act  but  as  the  ftate  itfelf  doth  for  the  fecurity  of 
government  in  general ;  when,  for  the  fupport  of  that  natural 
allegiance,  which  all  men  owe  to  the  fociety  under  which  they 
chufe  to  live,  and  whereby  they  are  protected,  it  addeth,  by 
pofitive  laws,  the  additional  fanction  of  oaths,  and  other  fo- 
lemn  engagements.  Now  if  the  ftate,  in  this  cafe,  can  ne- 
ver be  fuppofed  to  have  waved  orfuperfeded  it's  natural  claim 
to  alle<aance,  and  to  reft  it  folely  on  the  oaths  taken,  or  the  en- 
gagements made ;  what  reafon  have  we  to  think  that  the  fub- 
ject in  his  turn,  when  he  applies  to  the  ftate  for  protection,  in 
the  inftance  in  queftion,  fhould  give  up  or  impeach  his  na- 
tural right,  while  his  only  purpofe  is  to  feek  additional  fecurity 
for  the  enjoyment  of  it  ? 

This  lea  ieth  us  to  our  fecond  queftion,  Why  the  magiftrate 
and  legiflature  reftrain  this  additional  fanction  to  a  certain 
term  of  years  ?  And  the  reafon  is  evident.  The  petitioners 
neither  require  more,  nor  doth  the  ftate  find,  that  more  is 
needed.  The  great  temptation  to  invade  this  property  be- 
ing while  the  demand  for  it  is  great  and  frequent;  which  is, 
generally,  on  the  firft  publication  of  a  book,  and  fome  few 
years  afterwards.  While  this  demand  continueth,  the  pro- 
prietor hath  need  of  all  additional  fanctions,  to  oppofe  to  the 
force  of  the  temptation  :  but  when,  in  courfe  of  years,  the 
demand  abateth,  and  with  it  the  temptation,  the  common 
legal  fecurity  of  natural  rights  is  then  fufHcient  to  keep  offen- 
ders in  order. 

However,  as  clear  and  undoubted  a  property  as  this  is  by  na- 
ture, and  the  common  principles  of  fociety,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  the  legiflature  may  abridge,  fufpend,  or  ab- 
rogate it  within  it's  own  jurifdiction,  as  it  is  accuftomed  to 
do  with  feveral  other  the  like  rights,  for  the  fake  of  the 
whole.  But  then  it  muft  be  done  by  exprefs  declaration 
and  decree  :  implication,  inference,  or  any  mere  law-con- 
fequence,  or  even  a  iniftake  of  judgment,  in  the  legiflature, 
going  on  a  fuppofition  that  there  was  no  natural  right  where 
indeed  there  was,  would  be,  fimply,  infufficient  to  abrogate  it. 
And  the  reafon  is  plain,  becaufe  the  believing  a  thing  to  be 
no  natural  right  doth  not  infer  a  judgment,  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  as  fuch,  would  be  hurtful  to  the  fociety  ;  which 
judgment  is  the  only  caufe  of  the  legiflature's  abridging  or 
abrogating  a  natural  right. 

This  was  necclTary  to  premife,  in  order  to  fet  a  cafe  in  it's 
true  light,  which  hath,  above  all  others,  encouraged  the  in- 
vafion of  property  ;  though  the  act,  from  whence  it  arifes, 
was  folely  contrived  to  prevent  that  invafion.  I  mean  the 
act  of  the  eighth,  of  queen  Anne;  which  ignorance  and 
knavery  have  concurred  to  represent  as  a  reftrietive,  and  not 
accumulative,  law;  and  confequently,  to  fuppoieit  the  lole 
foundation,  inftcad  of  additional  fupport,  of  literary  pro- 
pel ty.  It  is  entitled,  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing ;  in  which  an  exclufive  right  of  property,  under  certain 
conditions,  is  fecured,  by  particular  penalties,  to  authors,  and 
bookfellets,  claiming  under  them,  for  the  term  of  one  and 
twenty  years. 

Now  in  this  act,  we  are  fo  far  from  finding  any  declaration 
to  abridge,  fufpend,  or  abrogate  this  natural  right  ;  (which, 
as  we  fay,  would  be  indeed  fufficient  to  diflolvc  it)  or  any 
expreffion  intimating  the  opinion  of  the  legiflature  againft 
it's  exiftence;  (which,  as  we  fay,  would  not  be  fufficient) 
that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is,  in  the  preamble  of  it,  an  ex- 
preffion plainly  declarative  of  their  opinion,  that  authors  had 
a  right,  prior  to  this  act ;  and,  towards  the  conclufion,  a 
provifo,  which  leaves  the  queftion  of  the  right,  free  from, 
and  undetermined  by,  what  is,  in  this  ftatute,  enacted  con- 
cerning property. 

The  expreffion  is  this — '  Whereas  printers,  bookfellers,  and 
*  other  perfons,  have  of  late  frequently  taken  the  liberty  of 
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*  printing,  reprinting,  and  publifhing,  orcaufing  to  be  print- 

*  ed,  reprinted,  and  publifhed,  books,  and  other  writings, 
8  without  the  confent  of  the  authors  or  proprietors  of  fuch 
'  books  or  writings,  to  their  very  great  detriment,  and  too 

*  often  to  the  ruin  of  them  and  their  families,  &c.' — Now, 
could  the  injured  parties,  here  mentioned,  be  proprietors  of 
that  in  which  they  had  no  property?  Or  did  the  legiflature, 
in  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  fo  momentous  a  branch  of 
what  was  deemed  and  claimed  as  property,  ufe  the  terms  of 
the  fubject  in  queftion  inaccurately  or  unfitly  ?  If  it  were 
poffible  to  think  fo  of  a  Britifh  legiflature,  the  fuppofition 
would  be  excluded  here;  becaufe  not  only  the  expreffion, 
but  the  fentiment  neceflarily  fuppofes  that  they  ufed  the  word 
proprietors  in  it's  ftrict  and  exact  fignification  ;  it  being  a  re- 
prefentation  of  the  bad  effects  from  the  liberty  taken  of  print- 
ing and  reprinting  books,  without  the  confent  of  the  authors, 
or  their  affigns. 

The  provifo,  in  the  conclufion,  is  in  thefe  words. — '  Pro- 
1  vided  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  fhall  extend,  or 
'  be  conftrued  to  extend,  either  to  prejudice  or  confirm  any 
'  right  that  the  faid  univerfities,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  pcr- 
'  fon  or  perfons  have,  or  claim  to  have,  to  the  printing  or 

*  reprinting  any  book  or  copy  already  printed,  or  hereafter  to 
'  be  printed.' — Now,  though  it  may  be  eafily  granted,  that 
one  purpofe  of  this  provifo  was  to  leave  undecided  all  claims^ 
or  pretences  of  claim,  to  exclufive  printing,  from  patents, 
licences,  &c.  yet  the  large  wording  of  it  appears  to  have  a  par- 
ticular aim  at  obviating  fuch  mifconftruction  of  the  ftatute, 
as  if  the  additional  temporary  fecurity,  thereby  given,  either 
implied  that  there  was  no  right  of  property  before,  or  elfe 
abrogated  what  it  found.  And  the  having  thefe  two  things 
in  its  intention,  viz.  the  natural  right,  and  that  which  is 
founded  on  patents,  feems  to  be  the  reafon  of  it's  faying 
that  it  neither  prejudiced  nor  confirmed:  it  being  unjuft 
to  prejudice  a  plain  natural  right;  and  inexpedient  to  con- 
firm an  unexamined  claim  by  patent.  For  what  the  legi- 
flature's fenfe  was  of  this  natural  right,  appears  from  what 
hath  been  obferved  of  their  ufe  of  the  word  proprietors,  in 
the  preamble. 

But  Jaftly,  in  cafes  where  the  fenfe  of  the  legiflature  is  un- 
certain or  obfeure,  there  the  interpretation  of  the  fupreme 
magiftrates  of  juftice  hath  been  always  deemed  to  have  the 
force  of  a  legal  decifion.  And  this  decifion  hath  been  made 
in  favour  of  property,  on  the  act  in  queftion.  For,  in  the 
high  court  of  Chancery,  actions  for  damages  have  been  fuf- 
tained, where  the  action  for  forfeiture  and  penalties,  on  this 
ftatute,  was  not  competent  in  any  other  court :  which  fhews, 
that  that  great  magiftrate  did  not  confider  this  act  as  a  re- 
ftrictive, but  as  an  accumulative  law.  It  being  a  rule,  that 
pofitive  correctory  laws  are  to  be  ftrictly  interpreted.  For,  in 
every  civil  fociety,  experience  fhews,  that  the  fubject,  in 
many  cafes,  muft  be  put  under  reftraint  with  regard  to  things 
in  themfelves  lawful,  merely  becaufe  of  the  bad  confequences, 
to  the  public,  by  the  abufe  of  liberty.  But,  in  all  fuch  re- 
ftrictive laws,  right  reafon,  at  the  fame  time,  forbids  thefe 
laws  to  be  extended,  in  the  final 'eft  particular,  beyond  the 
letter  of  the  act.  To  do  otherwife,  would  be  abridging 
liberty,  without  authority  of  law,  which  is  the  fame  thing 
with  private  violence.  This  plainly  fhews  the  judgment  of 
the  high  court  of  Chancery  to  be,  that.there  was  a  right  of 
property  previous  to  the  ftatute;  which  the  ftatute  had  neither 
abrogated  nor  abridged ;  and,  on  that  right,  the  action  was 
fuftained,  where  the  action  for  forfeiture  and  penalties  was 
not  competent.  For  an  additional  fecurity  of  property, 
made  for  the  benefit,  and  at  the  requeft,  of  the  proprietors, 
can  never  be  deemed  to  exclude  them  from  having  recourfe, 
at  pleafure,  to  that  legal  remedy,  which  on  the  common 
principles  of  a  court  of  equitv,  they  h.d  a  claim  to,  prior  to 
the  grant  of  fuch  additional  fecurity. 

All  this  laid  together,  it  feems  abundantly  evident,  that  no 
right  is  taken  away  by  this  act,  which  authors,  or  their  af- 
figns, had  before  the  making  of  it.  And  confequently  that 
it  is  no  reft ri drive,  bui.  an  accumulative  law,  brought  in  aid 
of  a  natural  right,  whole  reality  I  have  here  endeavoured  to 
fupport."  See  the  articles  Bookseller  and  Copies  of 
Authors. 

Remarks. 

Though  what  this  learned  gentleman  has  urged,  is  more  than 
fufficient  to  fhew  the  juftice  of  a  law  for  the  fecurity  of  li- 
terary property,  yet  we  fhall  prefume  to  add  a  word  more,  by 
obferving  what  effect  this  would  have  on  particulars,  and  on 
the  public.  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  certain,  that 
while  an  author  or  his  affigns  are  protected  in  their  property 
from  the  invafion  and  piracy  of  others,  they  can  afford  to  fell 
cheaper ;  it  being  will  knowff,  that  the  profits  of  bookfellisg 
depend  on  the  numbers  fold,  and  not  on  a  few;  and,  the  fewer 
are  fold,  the  dearer  the  books  muft  be;  and,  the  more,  the 
cheaper  they  can  be  afforded.  And,  as  to  the  public,  it  is  ap- 
parent., that  the  interefts  of  fociety  will  be  better  fecured 
both  in  a  civil  and  a  religious  view;  for  then  the  liccntiouf- 
nefs  of  libelling  the  government,  and  infulting  the  church  and 
gofpel  itfelf  by  impious  books,  will  be  eafier  remedied  than 
when  property  is  infecure. 

2  Should 
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Should  it  be  (aid,  that,  if  literary  property  be  To  heceflary  to 
be  fecured,  how  happens  it  not  to  be  done  in  any  country 
jibroad,  in  the  manner  it  has  been  demanded  ?  And  how 
happens  it  to  be  now  wanted  at  home,  when  w<:  have  done 
fo  Ion"  without  it  ?  To  the  firft  quell  ion  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  there  are  arbitrary  powers  in  the  admin  if!  ration  of  go- 
vernments abroad,  even  in  their  republics  (which  powers  our 
free  government  has  not  thought  fit  to  intruft  to  the  executive- 
power)  whereby  the  magiftrate  is  well  enabled  by  trie  (land- 
ing police,  from  time  to  time,  to  punifh  the  invaders  of  thefe 
temporary  licences  which  are  granted.  And  yet  the  want  of 
eftabliihing  literary  property  on  a  right  foundation,  even 
there,  is  attended  with  many  mifchiefs  to  proprietors,  which 
the  /  lament,  and  want  that  remedy  to  redtify,  which  is  great- 
ly defired,  by  all  friends  to  literature,  in  this  kingdom. 
As  to  the  other  queftion,  how  we  come  to  want  a  new  fecu- 
rity  for  property,  not  wanted  before  ?  The  general  anfwer  is, 
that  thefe  mifchiefs  have  been  continually  growing  fince  the 
revolution,  and  are  nowarifen  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  become 
intolerable.  Before  that  happy  period  of  the  eflablifhmcnt 
of  public  liberty,  there  were  two  very  powerful  rcftraints  to 
the  invafion  of  literary  property :  the  one  was  power  granted 
by  the  council-board  (which  had  then  a  very  formidable  ju- 
rifdiction)  to  the  company  of  flationers.  2dly,  The  power 
of  licenfing  by  perfons  feverally  deputed  by  the  crown,  and 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  Now,  confider  the  efficacy 
of  thofe  two  jurifdictions  to  reftrain  piracy,  as  it  is  called. 
Who  are  the  invaders  of  property  ?  Neceffitous  bookfellers, 
and  fcribbling  authors  ftill  more  neceffitous,  and  who  very 
eafdy  pirate  large  volumes,  that  contain  bodies  of  fciences, 
fuch  as  dictionaries,  fyrtems,  &c.  only  by  making  trivial  al- 
terations, or  carting  them  into  different  forms. 
Before  the  revolution,  the  company  of  ftationers  effectually 
reftrained  the  piracy  of  bookfellers  :  and  the  licenfers,  by  ap- 
plication of  the  proprietors,  the  piracies  of  fcribblers.  But, 
happy  for  the  general  liberty,  the  powers  of  the  council- 
board,  as  excrcifed  a  century  ago,  and  of  licenfers,  are  at 
an  end.  But  it  was  not  presently  confidered,  that,  as  abu- 
fivcly  as  thefe  powers  were  exercifed,  yet,  the  powers  had  their 
ufe,  to  reftrain  iifuftice:  and  that,  when  they  were aboliflied, 
there  would  want  fomething  to  fupply  their  place. — In  a 
•word,  if  unlicenfed  printing,  as  undoubtedly  it  is,  be  one 
of  the  fecurities  of  public  liberty,  an  act  declarative  of  an 
author's  right  in  his  copy,  is  as  neceffary  for  the  fecurity  of 
private  property. 

'  Permit  me,  fays  an  elegant  writer,  to  fpeak  a  word  in  the 
caufe  of  learning,  and  lament  that  a  liberal  education  fhould 
be  the  only  one,  which  a  polite  nation  makes  unprofitable. 
All  mechanic  artizans  are  allowed  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
invention  and  ingenuity  without  invafion ;  but  he  that  has 
feparated  himfelf  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  ftudied  the 
wonders  of  the  creation,  the  government  of  the  paffions,  and 
the   revolutions  of  the  world,  &c.  and  has  an  ambition  to 
communicate  the  effect  of  half  his  life  fpent  in  fuch  noble 
enquiries,  has  no  property  in  what  he  is  willing  to  produce, 
but   is  expofed  to  robbery  and  want,  with  this  melancholy 
and  juft  reflection,  that  he  is  the  only  man  who  is  not  pro- 
tected by  his  country,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  beft  deferves 
it.     According  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  computation,  the 
greater  the   adventure  is,  the  greater  ought  to  be  the  profit 
of  thofe  who  fuccccd  in  it ;  and,  by  this  meafurc,  none  have 
a  pretence  of  turning  their  labours  to  greater  advantage  than 
perfons  brought  up  to  letters.     A  learned  education  is  very 
expenfive,  and   confumes  a   moderate    fortune   before  it  is 
gone  through  in  it's  proper  forms.     The  purchafe  of  an 
handfome  commiffion,  or  employment,  which  would  give  a 
man  a  good  figure  in  another  kind  of  life,  is  to  be  made  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate.     Now,  if  we   confider   this  expenfive 
voyage,  which  is  undertaken  in  the  fearch  of  knowledge,  and 
how  few  there  are  who  take  in  any  confiderable  merchandize, 
how   lefs   frequent  it  is  to  be  able  to  turn  what  men  have 
gained  into  profit;  how  hard  is  it  that  the  very  fmall  number 
who  are  diftinguifhed  with  abilities  to  know  how  to  vend  their 
wares,  and  have  the  good  fortune  to  bring  them  into  port, 
fhould   fuffer  being  plundered  by  privateers,  under  the  very- 
cannon  that  fhould  protect  them  ? 

The  moff.  eminent  and  ufeful  author  of  the  age  we  live  in, 
after  having  laid  out  a  princely  revenue  in  works  of  charity 
and  beneficence,  as  became  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind,  and 
the  fanctity  of  his  character,  would  have  left  the  perfon  in 
the  world,  who  was  the  deareft  to  him,  in  a  narrow  con- 
dition, had  not  the  faleof  his  immortal  writings  brought  her 
in  a  very  confiderable  dowry,  though  it  was  impoffible  to  be 
equal  to  their  value.  Every  one  will  know  that  I  mean  here 
the  works  of  the  late  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  copy  of 
which  was  fold  for  2500  1. 

I  do  not  fpeak  with  relation  to  any  party  5  but  it  has  hap- 
pened, and  may  often  fo  happen,  that  men  of  great  learn- 
ing and  virtue  cannot  qualify  themfelves  for  being  employed 
in  bufinefs,  or  receiving  preferments.  In  this  cafe,  you  cut 
them  off  from  all  fupport,  if  you  take  from  them  the  benefit 
thar/may  arife  from  their  writings.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  brought  myfelf  to  confider  things  in  fo  unprejudiced  a 
Vol.  I. 
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fnanneY,  that  I  eftecm  more  a  m?n  who  can  live  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  underftanding,  than  one  who  does  it  by  the  fa- 
vour of  great  men. 

The  zeal  of  an  author  has  tranfriortcd  me  thus  far,  though  I 
think  myfelf  as  much  concerned  in  the  capacity  of  a  reader. 
If  this  practice  goes  on,  we  muft  never  expect  to  fee  again  a 
beautiful  edition  of  a  book  in  Great-Britain.' 

Books,  in  the  plural  number.  This,  in  the  trading  and  mer- 
cantile flile,  is  undcrftood  of  all  the  regifters  in  which  mer- 
chants, bankers,  and  traders,  do  methodically  write  cither  irt 
the  grofs,  or  minutely,  all  the  affairs  relating  to  their  traf- 
fic, or  even  fuch  of  their  domeftic  concerns  which  are  any 
ways  connected  therewith.  Thus  we  fay,  the  books  of  fuch 
a  merchant,  or  trader,  arc  in  very  good  condition ;  that  banker 
keeps  his  books  in  very  good  order;  there  is  no  order,  no 
accuracy,  in  this  trader's  books  of  account. 
Merchants  cannot  absolutely  carry  on  their  trade,  without 
keeping  proper  books  of  account;  they  are  even  obliged  by 
the  ordonnances  in  France  fo  to  do.  See  Remarks  upon, 
the  article  Bankrupts.  But  they  have  occafion  for  more 
or  lefs  books,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  trade,  and  the 
quantity  of  bufinefs  they  have,  or  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  keep  their  books. 

Book-keeping.  Books  are  kept  either  by  fingle,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  double  entry.  They  who  keep  them 
in  the  former  method  (which  is  proper  only  for  retail 
dealers,  or  at  leart  for  traders  who  have  but  very  little  bu- 
finefs) have  occafion  for  few  books  only,  fuch  as  a  jour- 
nal, or  day-book,  and  a  ledger,  or  poft  book;  the  former, 
to  write  all  the  articles  following,  as  they  occur  in  the 
courfe  of  their  bufinefs;  and  the  latter  to  draw  out  the 
accounts  of  all  the  debtors  and  creditors  on  the  journal. 
But,  as  for  wholefale  dealers,  and  great  merchants,  who 
keep  their  books  according  to  the  double  entry,  or  Italian 
method,  as  is  now  moil:  commonly  done,  their  bufinefs  re- 
quires fevcral  other  books,  the  ufcfulnefs  of  which  will  be 
feen  from  what  followeth. 

Moft  authors  agree  that  the  Italians,  and  particularly  thofe 
of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Florence,  were  the  firft  who  intro- 
duced the  method  of  keeping  books  by  double  entry,  or  by 
way  of  charge  and  difcharge;  whence  amOngft  us  it  is  ftill 
called  the  Italian  method. 

Books  kept  according  to  the  method  of  double  entry. 

The  moft  confiderable  books,  according  to  this  method,  are 
the  wafte-book,  the  journal,  and  the  ledger.     Befides  thefe 
three,  which  areabfolutelynecelfary,  there  are  feveral  others, 
to  the  number  of  thirteen,  or  even  more,  called  fubfervient^ 
or  auxiliary  books ;  which  are  ufed  in  proportion  to  the  bu- 
finefs a  man  has,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  he  carries  on, 
Thefe  thirteen  books  are, 
The  cafh-book. 
The  debt-book. 
The  book  of  numero's. 
The  book  of  invoices. 
The  book  of  accounts  current. 
The  book  of  commiffions,  orders,  or  advices. 
The  book  of  acceptances  of  bills  of  exchange, 
The  book  of  remittances. 
The  book  of  expences. 
The  copy-book  of  letters. 
The  book  of  poftage. 
The  fhip-books. 
The  book  of  workmen. 

To  thefe  thirteen  may  be  added  others,  which  depend  oh  the 
greater  or  leffer  accuracy  and  order  of  the  merchants  and 
bankers,  and  on  the  feveral  kinds  of  trade  carried  on  by  par- 
ticular dealers  5  but  for  the  generality,  thefe  thirteen  are 
fufficient. 
The  Wafte-BooK,  is  the  firft  and  moft  effential,  in  which  all 
kind  of  matters  are,  as  it  were,  entered  according  to  the 
order  of  time  in  which  they  occurred,  in  a  promifcuous  man- 
ner, in  order  to  be  afterwards  feparated  and  tranferibed  into 
the  other- books.  This  book  cannot  be  kept  with  too  much 
accuracy  and  regularity,  becaufe  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  it 
in  all  difputes  which  may  arife  relating  to  trade. 
It  may  be  kept  two  Ways;  the  firft  is  by  only  entering  things 
into  it  fucceffively,  juft  as  they  fall  out.;  as,  for  inftance^ 
bought  of  fuch  an  one,  fold  to  fuch  an  one,  paid  to  fuch  an 
one,  lent  fuch  a  fum,  and  fo  forth. 

The  fecond  way  is,  by  entering  at  once  each  article;  ac- 
cording to  its  proper  debtor  and  creditor :  this  method  is 
reckoned  the  beft,  becaufe,  by  forming  immediately  a  kind 
of  journal,  it  faves  the  trouble  of  making  another. 
Some,  for  greater  accuracy,  divide  the  wafte-book  into  four 
others;  namely,  the  book  of  emption,  or  of  things  bought; 
the  book  of  fale,  the  bookofcafh,  the  book  of  bills.  Among 
the  merchants  who  follow  that  method,  fome  do  immedi- 
ately enter  the  articles  from  thefe  three  books  into  the  ledger, 
without  making  a  journal ;  others,  writing  thofe  four  books 
fair  out,  make  a  journal  of  them,  out  of  which  they  after- 
wards poft  the  feveral  articles  into  the  ledger. 
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The  wafte-book  is  an  univerfaland  complete  memorial  of  all 
the  tranfactions  and  events  of  bufinefs,  taken  in  the  natural 
order  of  time  ;  whereby  all  things  of  one  date  are  placed  to- 
gether, ferving  as  a  preparation  for  the  ledger,  into  which 
they  are  all  to  be  transferred  upon  diftinct  accounts,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  th^  fubjects. 

The  wafte-book  begins  with  an  inventory  of  a  merchant's 
effects  and  debts,  and  contains  a  compleat  record  of  every 
tranfaction  of  his  affairs,  with  all  thecircumftances,  in  a  plain 
narration  of  matter  of  fact ;  every  tranfaction  following  an- 
other, according  to  the  order  of  the  dates.  This  book  is  in 
reality  a  journal,  or  day-book;  but  that  name  being  applied 
to  another,  the  name  of  wafte-book  is  given  to  this  by  way 
of  diftinction;  though  what  relation  the  word  wafte  bears 
to  the  nature  of  this  book,  is  not  very  obvious.  Some  au- 
thors, with  more  propriety,  call  it  the  memorial,  or  memo- 
randum-book, becaufe  its  principal  ufe  is  for  taking  memo- 
randums. 

Here  follows  an  inftance  of  the  method  and  ufe  of  the  wafte- 
book.  If,  on  the  fi  ft  day  of  July,  you  buy  a  pipe  of  port- 
wine  for  27  1.  ready  money,  and  on  the  4th  fell  to  Edward 
Ellis  12  pipes  of  flurry  at  30 1.  per  pipe,  of  which  he  pays 
you  70 1.  down,  and  for  the  reft  you  give  him  a  month's 
credit;  all  the  form  of  expreffing  thefe  cafes  in  the  wafte- 
book,  is  as  follows,  viz. 
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July  1. 
Bought  a  pipe  of  port  wine,  for  which  I  paid 

4th, 
Sold  to  Edward  Ellis  twelve  pipes  of  fherry,  at 

30  1.  per  pipe. 
Received  in  ready  money          -           -           70 1. 
Reft  due  at  one  month           -          -           290 1. 

1. 
27 

360 

s. 

c 

0 

d. 

0 

c 

And  fo  on  for  any  other  matter. 
The  Journal,  or  Day-BooK.  The  name  of  this  book  fuffi- 
ciently  fhews  its  ufe.  Each  article,  entered  into  this  book, 
ought  to  confift  of  feven  parts,  which  are,  the  date,  the 
debtor,  the  creditor,  the  fum,  the  quantity  and  the  quality, 
how  payable,  and  the  price. 

This  book  is  commonly  a  regifter  in  folio,  of  five  or  fix 
quires  of  paper,  numbered,  and  ruled  with  one  line  on  the 
fide  of  the  margin,  and  with  three  on  the  other  end,  to  write 
the  fums. 

It  is  the  journal  which  is  meant  in  the  ordonnance  of  France, 
of  March  1673,  where  it  is  ordered,  tit.  III.  art.  1,  3,  and 
5.  That  all  merchants  and  traders,  whether  wholefale  or  re- 
tale,  fhall  keep  a  book,  containing  an  account  of  all  their 
commercial  tranfactions,  bills  of  exchange,  debts  active  and 
paffive,  &c.  And,  for  want  of  keeping  fuch  a  book,  and 
furrendering  it  up,  in  cafe  of  failure,  they  are  reputed  frau- 
dulent bankrupts,  and  profecuted  accordingly  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner,  and  condemned  to  fuffer  the  punifhment  di- 
rected in  the  fame  ordonnance,  tit.  II.  art.  11,   12. 

Model  of  an  article  in  the  journal. 


July  26,   1747. 
Wine  debtor  to  cafh,   160I.  bought  of  Du- 
val, ready   money,    16   pines   of  wine,  at 
iol. 

1. 

160 

s. 

0 

d. 
0 

The  journal,  fo  far  as  it  differs  from  the  wafte-book,  is  on- 
ly a  book  of  aid  to  the  ledger.  There  are  two  different  me- 
thods of  keeping  it :  in  the  firft,  which  is  that  hitherto 
chiefly  ufed,  the  journal  is  a  complete  tranfcript  of  the  wafte- 
book,  in  the  fame  order  of  time,  but  in  a  different  ftile : 
for  the  wafte-book  expreffes  every  tranfaiStion  in  a  fimple 
narration  of  what  is  done  ;  whereas  the  journal  diftinguifhes 
the  proper  debtors  and  creditors,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
ledger  :  thus,  when  any  tranfaction  is  to  be  transferred  from 
the  wafte-book  into  the  journal,  they  examine  it  by  the  rules 
of  the  ledger,  as  if  it  were  to  be  entered  immediately  there  ; 
and,  finding  the  debtors  and  creditors  to  which  it  belongs, 
thefe  are  diftinctly  marked  by  their  denominations  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  in  the  ftile  of  the  journal  ;  at  leaft,  the  accounts 
that  are  debtors,  are  exprefsly  fo  named  ;  and,  by  their  be- 
ing directly  connected  debtor  to  fome  other  accounts,  thefe 
are  fufficiently  determined  to  be  the  creditors,  though  the 
word  creditor  be  not  written. 

The  other  form  of  a  journal,  which  in  certain  refpects  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  former,  makes  this  book  a  complete  tranfcript 
of  the  wafte-book,  without  any  alteration,  leaving  on  the 
left  fide  of  every  page  a  large  margin,  about  the  third  part 
of  the  page,  on  which,  againft every  tranfaction,  are  written 
the  names  of  the  debtors  and  creditors  of  the  tranfaction, 
with  their  titles  of  debtor  and  creditor  and  fums  of  money  ; 
obferving,  that,  where  there  arc  fundry  debtors  or  creditors 
to  one  creditor  or  debtor,  they  write  their  names  next  each 
other,  and  the  name  of  the  one  correfponding  debtor  or  cre- 
ditor againft  the  total  of  the  other  fums ;  by  which  means, 
the  connection  appears  at  fight.     Then,  when  the  tranfac- 
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tion  is  transferred  to  the  ledger,  they  write  in  this  marg 
the  numbers  of  the  folios  where  the  accounts  ftand  in  the 
ledger,  for  the  purpofes  already  mentioned,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  former  method.  This  book  may  be  called  cither  the 
wafte-book  or  journal,  being  in  reality  both;  not  only  as 
every  wafte-book  is  a  journal,  but  as  there  is  here  alfo  that 
which  diftinguifhes  both  a  wafte-book  and  a  journal. 
Ledger,  or  Ledger-BooK,  fometimes  alfo  called  the  great  book, 
becaufe  it  is  the  greateft  of  all  the  books  11  fed  by  the  mer- 
chants ;  and  the  poft  book,  becaufe  all  the  articles  extracted 
from  the  journal  are  diftinctly  pofted  into  this  ;  is  a  large  vo- 
lume in  folio,  compofed  of  feveral  quires  of  large  and  thick 
paper.  Every  page  of  it  is  ruled  with  fix  lines  from  top  to 
bottom,  two  on  the  fide  of  the  margin,  and  four  on  the  fide 
of  the  fums. 

In  this  book  are  written  all  the  accounts  by  way  of  debtor 
and  creditor  as  they  are  extracted  from  the  journal  ;  fo  that 
it  is  properly  the  wafte-book  ftill  farther  digefted,  and  con- 
tains all  the  tranfactions  of  a  man's  affairs,  in  fuch  order,  as 
that  thofe  belonging  to  every  different  fubject  lie  together  in 
one  place,  making  fo  many  diftinct  or  feveral  accounts. 
To  form  every  account,  two  pages  are  ufed  oppofite  to  each 
other  :  that  on  the  left  ferves  for  debtor,  and  that  on  the 
right  for  creditor.  After  the  name  of  each  debtor  on  the 
left  page,  they  write  Debtor,  or  by  abbreviation  Dr.  and  on 
the  right  Per  Contra,  Creditor,  by  abbreviation  Cr. 
Each  article  in  this  book  muft  be  compofed  of  five  parts  or 
members,  which  are,  1.  The  date.  2.  Theperfon  whom  we 
credit,  or  are  credited  by.  3.  The  fubject,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  thing  credited  or  indebted  for.  4.  The  folio,  or  page 
correfponding  to  it.  5.  Laftly,  the  fum  or  amount  of  the 
article.  Two  inftances,  the  one  of  an  article  of  debtor,  the 
other  of  an  article  of  creditor,  will  more  diftinctly  fhew  the 
form  and  ufe  of  this  book. 

Model  of  an  article  in  the  ledger.     See  Banking. 
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Sept. 


25 


Anthony  Roberts,  Dr. 
To  cafh   paid   by  his  order   to 
bearer 


Fo. 

j  6 


1900 


Model  of  an  article  in  the  Creditor. 
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Oct. 


I     Per  Contra  Cr. 

23|Bycafh  for  this  remittance  onjames 


Fo. 
21 


1. 
1900 


s.ld. 
oo'oo 


As  the  management  of  the  ledger  is  of  the  laft  importance  in 
accounts,  the  following  rules  relating  thereto  fhould  be  duly 
attended  to. 

1.  That,  for  every  diftindt  fubject  with  which  you  have  an 
account  (i.  e.  for  every  perfon  with  whom  you  deal  on  mu- 
tual truft  and  credit,  or  who  by  any  means  becomes  your 
debtor,  or  you  his)  as  well  as  for  every  thing  you  deal  in, 
there  muft  be  a  certain  feparate  fpace,  or  portion  allowed, 
wherein  are  to  be  written  all  and  only  the  tranfactions  re- 
lating to  that  fubject,  whofe  name  is  to  be  inferibed  or 
written  on  the  head  thereof,  making  thereby  diftinct  and 
particular  accounts. 

2.  Every  account  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  parts,  taking 
for  each  an  equal  portion  (lefs  or  more  as  you  think  fit) 
of  right  and  left  pages,  of  one  folio,  or  opening;  the  name 
of  the  fubject  being  written  on  the  head  of  the  account  on. 
both  fides,  which  are  diifinguiflied  by  the  word  Debtor  on 
the  left  fide,  and  Creditor  on  the  right,  for  the  purpofes  fol- 
lowing, to  which  the  columns  explained  below  are  fubfer- 
vient. 

3.  Every  perfonal  account  to  contain  on  the  debtor  fide,  all 
the  articles  which  that  perfon  owes  you,  and  the  payments 
you  make  of  your  debts  to  him  :  and,  on  the  creditor  fide, 
all  that  you  owe  to  him,  and  the  payments  he  makes  of  his 
debts  to  you.  Or,  becaufe  this  rule  confiders  payments  un- 
der the  notion  of  mutual  oppofite  debts  upon  the  receiver, 
if  this  be  once  fuppofed,  the  rule  may  be  briefly  expreffed 
thus :  every  perfon  is  debtor  for  what  he  owes  me,  and  cre- 
ditor for  what  I  owe  him. 

4.  Every  real  account  to  contain  on  the  debtor  fide  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  what  was  upon  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  account,  and  what  was  afterwards  received,  with  all  coft 
and  charges;  and  on  the  creditor  fide,  the  quantity  and  va- 
lue of  what  is  dilpofed  of,  or  in  any  manner  taken  away, 
or  gone  out  of  poffeffion,  with  all  the  returns  that  fubject 
makes  me.  Or,  more  briefly,  thus:  it  is  debtor  for  all  re- 
ceived, firft  coft,  and  charges;  and  creditor  for  all  gone  out 
of  it,  with  the  returns. 

5.  Every  tranfaction  muft  be  entered  in  the  ledger-book, 
with  a  balance  of  debt  and  credit,  i.  e.  fo  as  that  every  ar- 
ticle be  placed  on  the  debtor  fide  of  one  account,  and  the 
creditor  fide  of  fome  other,  making  thereby  equal  debt  and 
credit  in  the  ledger  :  and  where  the  perfonal  and  real  ac- 
counts concerned  in  the  tranfaction,  do  not,  in  the  articles 
belonging  to  them,  make  this  ballance  (as  they  will  in  moft 
cafes)  then  fome  imaginary  account  muft  be  ufed  to  fupply 
the  defect. 

6.  Thofc 
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t.  Thofc  accounts,  whofc  articles  of  debt  anJ  credit  in  any 
tranfaclion  ballance  one  another,  are,  in  the  ledger,  to  be 
connected  together  in  the  ftile  of  every  article,  as  mutual  and 
correfpondent  debtors  and  creditors,  by  writing  in  each  of 
the  correfponding  accounts  the  name  of  the  other,  after  the 
particle  To  in  the  debtor's  account,  and  By  in  the  creditor's 
which  connects  the  two  :  the  name  of  the  accounts  in  which 
articles  are  written,  with  its  quality  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
being  underftood  as  joined  to,  and  fo  is  read  before,  the 
word  To  or  By,  in  eveiy  article,  (though  it  be  written 
only  once  for  all  upon  the  head  of  the  account.)  Then, 
after  the  name  of  the  correfponding  creditor  or  debtor, 
follows  a  brief  narrative  of  the  fact  ;  the  date,  and   other 

numbers,  being   placed  in  their  proper  columns. Hence 

we  find  the  ufe  of  the  column,  which  {lands  before  and  next 
to  the  money  columns,  which  is  this,  to  write  in  it  the  num- 
ber of  the  folio  where  Hands  the  correfponding  account, 
with  which  the  account  in  which  you  write  is  connected  in 
every  article. 

To  facilitate  the  ufe  of  the  ledger,  there  is  an  alphabet,  or 
index,  made  to  ferve  as  a  repertory  ;  it  confifts  of  as  many 
leaves  as  there  are  letters  in  the  alphabet,  that  is  to  fay, 
24  :  each  leaf  is  cut  on  the  edge,  and  marked  with  one  of 
the  24  letters,  in  their  natural  order;  and  on  each  leaf  is 
Jet  down  the  initial  letter,  or  letters,  of  the  names  of  every 
account,  either  perfonal  or  real,  with  the  number  of  the 
Ibl  io  of  the  letter  where  the  account  is  ftated  ;  by  which 
means  a  perfon  may  find  in  the  ledger,  with  the  greateft 
cafe,  any  account  which  he  has  occafion  to  confult. 
Cafh-BooK.  This  is  the  firft  and  molt  important  of  the  13 
auxiliary  books.  It  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  contains,  in 
debtor  and  creditor,  all  the  cafh  that  comes  in,  or  goes 
out,  of  a  merchant's  flock.  The  French  call  it  alfo  the 
book  of  cafh,  and  of  notes  (livres  de  c.ifle  &  le  borde- 
reau) becaufe,  befides  an  account  of  the  cafh  received  and 
paid,  it  contains  alfo  notes  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  the 
money,  or  coin,  that  comes  in,  or  goes  out. 
When  a  merchant  does  not  keep  that  book  himfelf,  he 
has  it  kept  by  a  clerk,  or  book-keeper,  whom  they  ftile 
cafhier. 

In  this  book  they  write  all  the  fums  which  are  daily  received 
and  paid.  The  receipts  on  the  debtor's  fide,  the  pcrfons  of 
whom  it  was  received,  on  what,  and  on  whofe  account, 
and  in  what  fpecic  ;  and  the  payments  on  the  creditor's  fide, 
mentioning  alio  the  fpecie,  the  rcafons  of  the  payments,  to 
whom,  and  for  whofc  account,  they  are  made. 
The  title  of  this  book  is  fet  down  as  follows  :  all  the  other 
books  have  alfo  their  proper  titles  written  on  the  back,  or 
cover. 

CASH-BOOK. 

No.  A.  1 75 1. 

The  articles  in  debit  and  credit  arc  formed  after  the  follow- 
ing manner. 


Model  of  an  article  in  debit,  which  in  lift  be  on  the  left  fide. 
Cash  Dr. 


July  29th,    1 75 1. 
Received  of  John  Fox,  for  2  tons  of  wax,  fold 
the  2d  inftant 

An  100  guineas  -  -  -  I.  105  :  o  :  0 
In  Portugal  pieces  -  -  -  105  :  o  :  0 
In  bank    ---___     i02o  :  o  :  o 


12^0 


1230 


Model  of  an  article  on  the  credit  fide,  which  muft  be  on  the 
right  fide,  over  againft  the  former. 

Credit. 


Auguft  12,   1747. 
Paid  to  Peter  Hart,"  for  2  tons  of  wax,  bought 
the  4th  inftant 

200  guineas  -  -  -  1.  210  :  0  :  o 
In  Portugal  money  -  -  105  :  o  :  0 
In  bank     -----      835   :  o   :   0 


11  qo 


1 150 


The  better  to  conceive  the  nature  of  the  book,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  in  bufinefs,  where  cafh  happens  to  be  an  ac 
count  which  has  numerous  articles,  it  is  convenient  to  keep 
a  particular  account  thereof  in  a  book  diftin<5t  from  the  led- 
ger, and  for  this  reafon  called  the  cafh-book.  This  is 
formed  in  all  refpe&s  like  the  cafh-accounts  in  the  ledger, 
with  a  debtor  and  creditor  fide,  in  which  all  the  cafh  re- 
ceived and  given  out  is  entered,  either  in  a  fimple  ftile,  or 
in  that  of  the  ledger :  but,  which  way  foever  the  narra- 


tive is  made,  every  article  muft  be  duly  entered  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  correfponding  account  in  the  ledger,  with 
a  reference  to  the  ledger-account  of  cafh  :  for  fuch  an  ac- 
count there  muft  alfo  be,  into  which  the  fums  of  the  debtor 
and  creditor  fides  of  the  particular  account  muft  be  tranf- 
ferred  once  a  week,  or  month,  as  is  found  moft  conveni- 
ent. Thus  in  the  cafh-book,  the  fums  being  written  down 
againft  them,  fay,  transferred  to  the  ledger,  and  mark  the 
folio;  and  in  the  ledger-account,  enter  the  fum,  with  the 
date  of  the  transfer,  debtor  to,  and  creditor  by  fundry  ac- 
counts, as  per  cafh-book.  The  cafh-account  in  the  ledger  is 
neccflary  for  the  ballance  of  the  whole;  and  the  conveniency 
of  the  fcparate  account  of  all  the  particulars  ii,  that  we  have 
them  all  together  in  one  continued  account :  whereas  the 
rule  of  the  ledger  being  not  to  allow  more  than  one  folio  for 
one  account,  'till  that  be  filled  up,  the  account  might  hereby 
lie  in  feveral  folio's. 
Book  of  Debts,  or  Payments,  is  a  book  in  which  is  written 
down  the  day  on  which  all  fums  become  due,  either  to  be  re- 
ceived or  paid,  by  bills  of  exchange,  notes  of  hand,  mer- 
chandizes bought  or  fold,  or  otherwife,  that  by  comparing 
receipts  and  payments,  one  may  in  time  provide  the  ncccf- 
fary  funds  for  payments,  by  getting  the  bills,  notes,  &c. 
due,  to  be  paid,  or  by  taking  other  precautions. 
Two  models  will  be  fufficient  for  explaining  the  whole  ufe 
and  form  of  this  book  ;  let  it  only  be  obferved,  that  like  the 
ledger,  it  ought  to  have  two  pages,  oppofite  to  each  other, 
on  the  left  of  which  is  fet  down  what  is  to  be  received,  and 
on  the  right  what  is  to  be  paid. 

Model  of  the  left  page,  for  the  receipts. 


May 

1 


1 75 1  To  Receive  I    1. 

Remittance  of  James  Vafler,  of  the  iathl 

of  March,  on  Peter  King     -     -    -     -I  600 
Of  Robert  Nafh,   for  wool,  fold   the  1 6th 

of  July  laft     --------    1800 


Of  Devall,  by  bond  of  the  23d  of  May  laft  2000 
Remittance  of  price  of  the  23d   Feb.   on 
page      --------- 


1800 


Model  of  the  right  page,  for  the  payments. 


May 

2 


1751  To  Pay 

To  Charles  Harlcy,  for  a  purchafc  of  the 

iff  of  July     -     -     - 

The  draught  of  John  Ball  of  22d  March, 

to  Ifaac  Metchel      ------ 


The  draught  of  T.  Le  Gendre,  of  the  15m 
of  April,  to  Pits     ------ 

My  note  of  the  25th  of  February,  to  Norris, 
or  bearer      -      ------- 


1 
1200 

2000 

4456 

3OOO 


s.   d. 

o   o 
o   o 


_ 


Book  of  Numero's,  or  Wares.  This  book  is  kept,  in  order  to 
know  eafily  all  the  merchandizes  that  are  lodged  in  the  ware- 
houfe,  thofe  that  are  taken  out  of  it,  and  thofe  that  remain' 
therein.  It's  form  is  commonly  long  and  narrow,  as  of  a 
half-fhec-tof  paper  folded  length-ways.  Every  page  is  ruled 
with  tranfverfal  and  parallel  lines,  about  an  inch  diftant  from 
each  other,  with  two  other  lines  from  top  to  bottom,  the  one 
next  the  margin,  and  the  othet  next  the  fums. 
Within  the  oblong  fquares  formed  by  thofe  lines,  they  write 
on  the  left  page  the  volume  of  the  merchandizes,  that  is  to 
fay,  whether  it  be  a  bale,  a  cheft,  a  tun,  Sec.  the  quality, 
as  pepper,  cloves,  honey,  fcap,  &c„.  and  their  quantity,  or 
weight ;  and  over  againft  it,  on  the  fide  of  the  margin,  the 
numbers  which  the  bales,  chefts,  tuns,  &c.  are  marked  with 
as  received  into  the  warehoufe. 

On  the  right-hand  they  follow  the  fame  method  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  merchandizes  which  are  ferit  out  of  the  ware- 
houfe, putting  over  againft  each  article  on  the  left,  firft  in 
the  margin  the  date  when  the  merchandizes  were  carried  out 
of  the  warehoufe ;  next  in  the  oblong  fquares  the  names  of 
thofe  to  whom  they  were  fold  or  fent ;  and,  finally,  what 
quantity  of  each  was  fent  out,  in  cafe  the  whole  were  not. 
Here  follow  the  two  models,  the  one  of  the  left,  the  other 
of  the  right  hand  page* 

Left 


BOO 


BOO 


Left  hand  page. 


PJght  hand  page. 


■U,, . 

No. 
i 

z 

3 

4 

5 

One  bale  of  white  pepper  weighing 

400II'. 

63 

2841b. 

29 

<75' 
Mar.h 

'5- 

April 
10. 

May 

Sold  to  Charles  Hayter 

'5 

A  piece  of  crimfon  damaik  -  yaid< 

A  calk  of  cloves   -    -    -  weighing 

SenttoMyron^fOrlean 

A  cheft  of  hollands     -     -     pieces 

Sold  to  Watts  -  pieces 

Etc. 

l?OOK  of  Invoices.  This  book  is  kept  to  preferve  the  journal 
from  erafures,  which  are  unavoidable  in  drawing  up  the  ac- 
count of  invoices  of  the  feveral  merchandizes,  received,  fent 
out,  or  fold,  wherein  one  is  obliged  to  enter  very  minute  par- 
ticulars ;  it  is  alfo  defigned  to  render  thofe  invoices  eafier  to 
find  than  they  can  be  in  the  wafte-book,  or  journal.  The 
invoices  which  muft  be  entered  here  are  thofe  of  the  merchan- 
dizes bought,  or  fent  away,  for  the  account  of  another. 
Thofe  of  merchandizes  which  one  (ells  by  commiffion. 
Thofe  of  fuch  merchandizes  as  are  in  partnerfhip,  of  which 
others  have  the  management. 

Laftly,  all  the  accounts  which  are  not  immediately  clofed, 
and  which  one  would  not  open  upon  the  ledger. 
This  book  conta;ns  an  account,  or  invoices,  of  all  the  goods 
which  a  perfon  fhips  off,  either  for  his  own  account,  or  for 
others  in  commiffion,  according  to  the  bills  of  lading,  with 
the  whole  charges  'till  on  board,  every  invoice  following  af- 
ter another,  in  order  as  they  happen. 

The  invoice-book  is  only  a  copy  of  what  is  written  in  the 
wafte-book  in  thofe  cafes. — After  the  date,  the  narration  is 
to  begin  thus  : — Shipped  on  board  the  {hip  N,  A  B  mafter, 
bound  for  C,  the  following  goods,  &c.  configned  to  E  F, 
for  my  account,  or  by  order,  and  for  the  account,  of  G  H. 
— Or  it  may  begin  thus  : — Invoice  of  goods  fhipped  aboard, 
&c. 
Book  of  Accounts  current.  This  book  is  kept  in  the  form 
of  debtor  and  creditor,  like  the  ledger;  it  ferves  to  draw  up 
the  accounts  which  are  to  be  fent  to  correfpondents,  in  order 
to  fettle  them  in  concert,  before  they  are  balanced  in  the  led- 
ger :  it  is  properly  a  duplicate  of  the  accounts  current,  which 
is  kept  to  have  recourfe  to  occafionally. 
Book  of  Commiffions,  Orders,  or  Advices.  In  this  book  are 
entered  all  the  commiflions,  orders,  and  advices,  a  perfon 
receives  from  his  correfpondents. 

The  margins  of  this  book  ought  to  be  very  broad,  that  there 
be  room  to  write  over  againft  each  article  the  necefiary  notes, 
or  remarks  concerning  their  execution.  Some  do  only  crofs 
each  article,  after  it  has  been  executed. 
Book  of  Acceptance,  or  of  Draughts.  This  book  is  defigned 
as  a  regifter  of  all  the  bills  of  exchange,  which  our  correfpon- 
dents advife  us  by  their  letters  they  have  drawn  upon  us. 
They  are  thus  regiftered,  to  the  end  that,  when  the  bills  are 
prefented,  a  merchant  may  know  whether  he  has  orders  to 
accept  them  or  not. 

When  a  perfon  will  not  accept  a  bill  of  exchange,  he  writes 
in  the  book  of  acceptances,  againft  the  article  of  that  bill,  a 
P,  which  fignifies  proteft,  that,  when  it  comes  to  be  prefented 
to  him,  the  bearer  be  told  that  he  may  proteft  it.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  he  would  accept  the  bill,  he  puts  an  A  againft 
the  article,  which  fignifies  accepted,  adding  the  date,  or 
day  of  acceptance,  in  cafe  the  bill  be  at  fome  days  fight ; 
and,  after  the  articles  have  been  transferred  on  the  book  in 
which  are  fet  down  the  days  on  which  payments  become 
due,  it  is  cancelled. 
Book  of  Remittances.  In  this  book  are  regiftered  all  the 
bills  of  exchange,  as  they  are  remitted  by  the  correfpondents 
to  require  the  payment  thereof,  when  due. 
If  they  be  protetted  for  non-acceptance,  and  fent  back  to 
thofe  who  made  the  remittances,  it  muft  be  mentioned  againft 
each  article,  by  putting  a  P  in  the  margin,  with  the  date  of 
the  day  on  which  they  were  fent  back,  and  then  they  muft 
be  eroded  :  but,  if  the  bills  be  accepted,  they  put  an  A 
againft  the  articles ;  and  the  day  on  which  they  were  ac- 
cepted, if  they  be  at  fome  days  fight ;  and,  after  they  have 
been  transferred  on  the  book  of  the  days  of  payment,  they 
arc  crc.fied.  There  is  fo  near  a  relation  between  the  book  of 
acceptances  and  that  of  remittances,  that  feveral  merchants, 
bankers,  and  traders,  make  b.it  one  of  thofe  two,  which 
they  keep  in  the  form  of  debtor  and  creditor,  putting  the 
acceptances,  or  draughts,  on  the  debtor's  fide,  and  the 
remittances  on  the  creditor's. 

As  the  draughts  are  of  two  forts,  that  is  to  fay,  that  a  mer- 
chant may  draw  bills  of  exchange  on  his  correfpondents,  and 
his  correfpondents  may  reciprocally  draw  bills  upon  him, 
many  merchants  and  bankers,  befides  the  books  of  accep- 
tances and  remittances,  juft  now  mentioned,  keep  a  third 
book,  only  for  regiftcring  the  bills  which  they  draw  upon 


others:  but  moft  traders  keep  but  one  book  for  thofe  two 
forts  of  bills,  that  they  may  not  too  much  multiply  the 
number  of  auxiliary  books. 
Book  of  Expences,  is  a  book  in  which  is  fet  down  a  particular 
account  of  all  the  expences,  either  in  their  houfhold  or  for 
commercial  affairs,  which,  at  the  end  of  every  month,  they 
caft  up,  and  fet  down  the  fum  total  either  in  the  wafte- 
book  or  in  the  journal,  or  rather  in  the  cafh  book. 
This  book,  being  a  feparate  account  of  all  the  expences  of 
living,  ferves  to  keep  both  the  profit  and  lofs  account  and 
alio  ths  cafh  book,  more  diftinct ;  the  greater  and  more  con - 
iiderable  articles  are  to  be  placed  here  particularly ;  but  the 
feveral  fmall  articles  of  daily  difburfements  only  in  totals- 
though  what  denominations,  and  how  general  or  particular 
the  articles  of  this  book  ought  to  be  made,  muft  be  left  to 
every  one's  choice  :  all  that  is  necefiary  to  obferve  here  is 
that  the  cafh  paid  out  on  fuch  accounts  muft  be  carefully  -n* 
tered  here,  and  then  once  a  week,  or  a  month,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  caih  book,  and  to  the  profit  and  lofs  account 
in  the  ledger,  which  is  debtor  to  cafh  for  it. 
Book  of  Copies  of  Letters.  This  book  ferves  to  keep  copies 
of  all  the  letters  relating  to  bufinefs,  which  a  merchant 
writes  to  his  correfpondents,  that  he  may  have  recourfe  to 
them  upon  occafion,  and  know  exa<%  what  he  wrote  and 
what  orders  he  gave  to  them. 
Book  ofpoftage,  is  a  fmall  regifter,  long  and  narrow,  in  which 
a  merchant  opens  a  particular  account  to  each  of  his  corre 
fpondents,  of  the  poftage  paid  for  them  ;  which  is  after- 
wards caft  up,  when  he  thinks  proper,  and  they  are  entered 
in  the  journal  and  ledger  accordingly. 
Book  of  veffels,  or  the  Ship's-Book.  This  book  is  kept  by  the 
way  of  debtor  and  creditor,  an  account  being  opened  for 
every  fhip.  On  the  debtor's  fide  are  fet  down  all  the  ex 
pences  for  victualling,  fitting  out,  wages,  &c.  and  on  the 
creditor  s  fide,  all  that  the  fhip  has  produced,  either  for 
freight  or  otherwife :  the  total  of  each  is  afterwards  entered 
in  the  journal,  making  the  vefiel  debtor  and  creditor 
Book  of  Workmen.  This  book  is  particularly  ufed  by  thofe 
traders  who  have  manufadures,  and  is  kept'  in  debtor  and 
creditor,  there  being  an  account  for  every  workman  that  is 
employed.  On  the  debtor's  fide  are  fet  down  the  materials 
which  are  given  to  them  for  manufacturing,  and  on  the  cre- 
ditor's fide,  the  work  which  they  bring  home,  after  it  is 
manufactured. 
Bank-BooK.  Befides  all  the  above  mentioned  books,  in  thofe 
cities  where  there  is  a  public  bank,  as  London,  Venice,  Ham- 
burgh, Amfterdam,  the  merchants  who  keep  cafh  therein  are 
obliged  to  keep  a  bank-book,  which  is  likewife  kept  by  way 
of  debtor  and  creditor.  Herein  they  fet  down  all  the  Aims 
which  they  pay  to,  or  receive  from,  the  bank ;  by  which, 
means  they  can  eafily  know,  in  a  very  little  time,  how  they 
ftand  with  the  bank,  that  is  to  fay,  how  much  cafh  they 
have  there.  J 

The  fame  may  be  obferved  with  regard  to  thofe  merchants 
or  other  perfons,  who  keep  their  caih  at  a  banker's,  which 
is  very  much  practifed  in  London. 
Month-BooK.  This  alfo  is  one  of  the  auxiliary  books  kept  tj 
fome  merchants.  It  is  numbered  in  folio's,  like  the  ledger, 
and  divided  into  fpaces,  on  the  top  of  each  of  which  are  the 
names  of  the  12  months  in  the  year,  January,  February,  &c. 
allowing  a  whole  folio,  or  what  you  pleafe,  to  each  month  ; 
and  a  different  fet  of  twelve  fpaces,  for  every  different  year! 
On  the  left-hand  page  enter  the  payments  to  be  made  to  you 
in  that  month,  and  on  the  right-hand  page  the  payments  you 
are  to  make.  Make  a  column  likewife  on  the  left-hand  of 
every  page,  in  which  write  the  day  of  payment,  and  after 
this  the  name  of  the  debtor  or  creditor,  and  draw  the  fum 
into  the  money  columns.  This  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  debt-book  above  mentioned. 

All  thefe  books  or  writings,  which  merchants  and  traders 
have  more  or  lefs  occafion  for,  according  as  their  trade  is 
more  or  lefs  extenfive,  are  in  the  main  kept  after  the  fame 
manner  in  the  chief  trading  towns  in  Europe  ;  but  not  with 
regard  to  the  coin,  or  money,  every  merchant  regulating 
himfelf,  in  that  refpecl,  to  the  money  which  is  current  in 
the  country  where  he  is  fettled. 

In  France,  the  merchants  and  bankers  keep  their  books,  in 
livres,  fols,  and  deniers,  Tournois  j  the  livre  is  worth  20. 
fols,  and  the  fol  12  deniers. 

In  Holland,  Flanders,  Zealand,  and  Brabant,  they  are 
kept  in  pounds  (ponden)  fhillings  (fchellingcn)  and  ;.rofs, 
groot,  Flemifh  (vlaamfch)  which  are  fummed  up  by  20  and 
12  ;  becaufe  the  pound  is  worth  20  fchellingen,  and  the 
fchelling  12  groot. 

They  alfo  keep  their  books,  in  thofe  countries,  in  guilders, 
ftivcrs,  and  penningen,  which  are  fummed  up  by  20  and 
16,  becaufe  the  guilder  (guide)  is  worth  20  ftivcrs  (ftuyvcrs) 
and  the  ftiver  16  penningen. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  pound  grofs,  or  Flemifh,  is 
worth  fix  guilders,  and  the  fchelling  (which  the  French  call 
fol  de  grofs)  fix  ftivcrs  :  fo  that  the  guilder  is  worth  40  groot, 
and  the  ftiver  two  groot. 
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At  Bergamo,  they  keep  their  books  in  lira's  (litres)  foldi 
(folsj  and  danari  (deniers)  which  are  fummed  up  by  20  and 
by  12,  becaufe  the  lira,  or  livre,  is  worth  20  foldi,  and  the 
foldi  12  danari ;  the  fums  are  afterwards  reduced  into  ducats, 
of  7  livres  of  Bergamo. 

At  Bologna,  the  books  are  likewife  kept  in  livres,  fols,  and 
deniers,  which  are  alio  fummed  up  by  20  and  by  12,  for  the 
abovc-nu'ntioneil  reafon  :  but  the  fums  are  afterwards  reduced 
into  crowns,  each  of  which  is  worth  85  fols  of  Bologna.  At 
Genoa,  they  arc  kept  after  the  fame  manner,  but  the  ferns 
arc  at  laft  reduced  into  piafters  of  96  fols  each* 
At  Florence,  in  golden  crowns,  fols,  and  deniers  ;  the  crown 
is  worth  7  livres  and  ten  fols,  and  the  fol  12  deniers. 
At  Leghorn,  they  keep  their  books  in  livres,  fols  and  deniers, 
fummed  up  by  20  and  12,  for  the  like  reafons  3  the  fums  are 
afterwards  reduced  into  piafters  of  6  livres. 
At  Meffina,  Palermo,  and   in  all   Sicily,  they  arc  kept  in 
ounces,  tarins,  grains,  and  picoli,  which  are  fummed  up  by 
30,  by  20,  and  by  6,  becaufe  30  tarins  make  an  ounce,  20 
grains  a  taiin,  and  6  picoli  a  grain. 

At  Milan,  in  livres,  fols,  and  deniers,  fummed  up  by  20  and 
12,  for  the  reafon  fo  often  mentioned. 

At  Rome,  in  livres,  fols,  and  deniers  of  gold  di   ftampa, 
which  are  likewife  fummed  up  by  20  and  12. 
At  Venice,  in  ducats  and  grotto's  (grOfs)  bank  money;   24 
grotto's  make  a  ducat  j  but  this  is  particularly  ufed  for   the 
bank. 

They  likewife' keep  their  books  there  in  livres,  fols  and  de- 
niers de  grofs,  which  are  fummed  by  20  and  12,  becaufe  the 
livre  is  worth  20  fols,  and  the  fol  12  deniers  ;  but  itmuft  be 
obferved,  that,  according  to  this  fecond  method,  the  livre  is 
worth  io  ducats. 

They  are  alio  kept  at  Venice  in  current  ducats,  which  differ 
20  per  cent,  from  the  bank  ducats. 

At  Ancona,  in  crowns,  fols,  and  deniers  ;  the  crown  being 
worth  20  fols,  and  the  fol  12  deniers. 

At  Lucca,  in  livres,  fols,  and  deniers ;  as  alfo  in  crowns, 
worth  7  livres  and  10  fols  each. 

At  Novi,  in  crowns,  fols,  and  deniers  of  gold  of  mark  ■>  the 
crown  of  gold  of  mark  being  worth  20  fols. 
At  Malta,  in  tarins,  carlins,  and  grains ;  as  alfo  in  fequins, 
and,  as  they  call  them  there,  in  dieci  tarini,  or  ten  tarins. 

POLAND,    &c. 

At  Dantzick,  and  in  all  Poland,  the  books  are  kept  in  rix- 

dollars,  grofs  and  deniers  ;  which  are  fummed  up  by  90  and 

by  12,  becaufe  the  rix-dollar  is  worth  90  grofs,  and  the  grofs 

12  deniers. 

They  are  likewife  kept  in  that  country  in  florins,  grofs,  and 

deniers,  which  are  fummed  up  by  60  and  by  12,  becaufe  the 

florin  is  worth  60  grofs,  and  the  grofs  12  deniers. 

They  keep  them  moreover  in  livres,  grofs  and  deniers,  which 

they  fern  up  by  30  and  J2j  the  livre  being  worth  30  grofs, 

and  the  grofs  12  deniers. 

GERMANY,  kc 
At  Frankfort,  Nuremburgh,  and  almoft  throughout  all  the 
empire,  accounts  are  kept  in  florins,  creutzers,  andpennings 
or  phenings,  current,  which  are  fummed  up  by  60  and  by  8, 
becaufe  the  florin  is  worth  60  creutzers,  and  the  creutzer  8 
pennings. 

They  keep  them  likewife  at  Frankfort  in  florins,  creutzers, 
and  pennings  of  exchange,  which  are  fummed  up  by  65  and 
by  8,  becaufe  the  florin  is  worth  65  creutzers,  and  the  creut- 
zer 8  pennings. 

At  Hamburgh,  they  are  kept  in  marks,  fols,  and  deniers  lubs, 
which   are  fummed  up  by  16  and  by    12;  the  mark  being 
worth  16  fols,  and  the  fol  12  deniers  lubs. 
They  keep  them  alfo  at  Hamburgh  after  the  fame  manner  as 
in  Holland. 

At  Augfburgh,  in  talers  and  creutzers;  the  taler  is  worth  90 
creutzers,  and  the  creutzer  8  pennings. 
At  Bolzano,  or  Botzen,  as  at  Augfburgh  :  and  alfo  in  florins 
and  creutzers,  the  florin  being  worth  60  creutzers. 
At  Naumburgh,  in   rixdollars,  grofs,  and  fenins,  the  rix- 
dollar  being  worth  24  grofs,  and  the  grofs  12  fenins. 
In  Hungary,  in  golden  hungars  and  femi-hungars. 
At  Strafburgh,  in  florins,  creutzers,.and  pennings,  a  money 
of  Alface. 

At  Berlin,  and  in  part  of  the  king  of  Pruflia's  dominions,  in 
rixdollars,  and  in  grochs,  as  alfo  in  florins. 
In  Sweden,  in  filver  dollars,  and  in  copper  dollars. 
In  Denmark,  in  rixdollars,  in  hors,  and  in  fchellings. 
In  Mufcovy,  in  rubles,  in  altins,  and  in  grifs,  or  grives. 
At  Geneva,  in  livres,  fols  and  deniers,  as  alfo  in  florins. 
In  Savoy,  as  at  Geneva,  but  the  florin  differs. 
At  Raconi,  in  florins  and  in  grofs. 
In  Switzerland,  in  florins,  creutzers,  and  pennings. 

SPAIN    and    PORTUGAL. 
At  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Seville,  and  in  all  Spain,  the  books  are 
kept  in  maravedis,  375  of  which  make  a  ducat. 
Vot.  I. 
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They  are  alfo  kept  in  Spain,  in  rayals  of  plate  or  filver,  and 
in  pieces  of  eight;  34  maravedis  make  fuch  a  rayal,'  and 
eight  rayals  are  worth  a  piece  of  8  piafters,  or  a  rayal  of  272 
maravedis. 

At  Lifbon,  the  books  are  kept  in  rces,  which  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  hundreds,  with  comma's  from  the  right  to  the 
left,  and  are  reduced  into  mil-rees,  or  a  thoufand  rees,  each 
of  which  thoufands  make  a  Spanifh  piftole. 
In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  books  are  kept  in 
pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence  fterling,  which  arc  alio  fummed 
up  by  20  and  12. 

In  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  in  all  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Seignior,  the  books  are  kept  in  piafters,  abouquels, 
and  in  afpers. 
Book  of  cargo,  or  Loading,  is  a  book  kept  by  the  cap-mer- 
chant, or  purfer,  on  board  a  trading  v effel,  in  which  he 
enters  all  the  merchandizes  which  compofe  the  cargo  of  it's 
fhip,  either  for  freight  only,  or  for  fale,  or  exchange,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  fold  in  the  places  for  which  they  are 
fhipped,  or  delivered  to  thofe  to  whom  they  are  directed, 
the  whole  as  it  is  fpecified  in  the  captain  or  matter's  bill  of 
lading. 

1  he  method  of  keeping  this  book,  is  to  write  down  apart, 
or  by  themfelves,  all  the  merchandizes  that  are  to  be  fold, 
every  one  according  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  difpofed  of; 
and  alfo  apart  all  thofe  that  are  only  taken  in  for  freight,  and 
tbofe  likewife  according  to  the  places  and  perfons  to  whom 
they  arc  directed. 

There  are  commonly,  on.every  page  of  this  book,  two  co- 
lumns on  the  left  fide,  and  three  on  the  right ;  in  the  firfton 
the  left,  they  fet  down  the  mark  of  the  bale  or  cheft,  and 
in  the  fecond  it's  numeros.  Over-againft  it,  they  write 
down  the  place  where  the  merchandizes  are  to  be  foldj  with 
an  account  of  what  merchandizes  are  contained  in  the  bale 
or  cheft  ;  they  do  the  fame  with  regard  to  fuch  merchandizes 
as  are  only  for  freight :  then  they  fet  down,  in  the  three  co- 
lumns on  the  left,  the  fums  which  have  been  1'eceived  either 
for  fale  or  for  freight. 

They  commonly  fet  down  the  merchandizes  for  fale  firft, 
and  next  to  them  thofe  for  freight :  an  inftance  of  an  article 
in  a  book  of  cargo  will  be  fufficient  to  make  the  reader  un- 
derftand  how  it  is  kept. 

Model  of  a  book  of  cargoes. 

Book  of  cargo  of  the  merchandizes  fhipped  at  Rochelle^  the 
6th  of  March,  175 1,  on  board  the  Swallow  frigate,  Cofal 
matter,  to  be,  with  God's  affiftauce,  carried  and  delivered 
to  the  places  and  perfons  for  whom  they  are  defigned. 


B.B. 

No.  15. 
No.  36. 

1 

Merchandizes  for  freight,  for  Cadiz. 

To  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Paul  David, 
at  Cadiz,  a  bale  numbered   and 
marked  as  per  margin,  contain- 
ing   3°    dozen    of    beaver-hats, 
rotons         - 

1. 

400 

60 

s. 

d. 

I 

a 

Merchandizes  for  fale  for  the  Canaries. 

A   bale  numbered  and  marked   as 
per  margin,  containing 400  pieces 
of  linen  cloth  of  Britany,  in  ex- 
change for  wine  of  the  country, 
hogfheads          - 

Books  of  cargo  are  looked  upon  as  private  writings  only,  and 
cannot  have  the  fame  authority  as  bills  of  lading,  charter- 
parties,  invoices,  and  fuch  other  writings,  to  ferve  as  vouchers 
for  a  fhip's  cargo. 

This  difference,  in  France,  has  been  adjudged  by  a  decree  of 
the  king's  council,  given  the  21ft  of  January,  1693,  by. 
which  his  majefty  declares  as  a  lawful  prize  feveral  bales  of 
merchandizes,  which  had  been  fhipped  on  board  the  Re- 
deemer, taken  by  a  French  privateer,  which  merchandizes 
were  only  regiftered  in  a  book  of  cargo,  which  was  the  only 
book  on  board  :  his  majefty  declaring,  that  it  could  not  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  an  invoice,  of  a  charter-party,  and  of  a  bill 
of  lading,  none  of  which  Were  to  he  found  on  board.  So 
that,  notwithttanding  the  claim  of  a  French  merchant,  the 
merchandizes  were  fold  for  the  profit  of  the  privateer,  except 
the  tenth  part,  which  was  remitted  to  the  high  admiral,  to 
which  it  belonged. 

Thefe  books,  together  with  the  bills  of  lading,  charter-par- 
ties, and  other  papers  and  vouchers,  are  what  they  call  the 
writings  of  a  merchant-fhip. 

By  the  9th  article  of  the  firft  title  of  the  ordonnance  of  Lewis 
XIV,  concerning  the  four  great  farms,  made  in  February 
1687,  all  captains  and  maftersof  fhips  are  obliged  to  declare 
at  the  office,  the  neareftto  the  place  into  which  they  put,  for 
what  port  their  merchandizes  are  defigned,  and,  for  that 
purpofe,  to  produce  and  fhew  to  the  commiflioner  their  books 
of  cargo,  bills  of  lading,  cnarter- party,  &c.  See  Bill  oi 
Lading,  Charter-Party. 

4  K  Remarks. 
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Remarks. 

From  this  defcription  of  the  ufe  of  thofe  diftinet  books,  an 
idea  may  be  formed,  that  the  intention  and  refult  of  the 
whole  is  to  exhibit  to  a  trader,  at  all  times,  the  true  ftate  of 
his  affairs  ;  than  which,  nothing  can  be  a  greater  prefei  vative 
againft  misfortunes  in  trade. 

The  book  wherein  this  reprefentation  of  a  trader's  concerns 
is  to  be  feen,  is  called  the  ledger  ;  by  reafon  that  herein  aie 
digefted,  in  a  collective  light,  all  the  principal  heads  of  his 
accounts,  by  way  of  charge  and  difcharge,'  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  tranfaiSHon  :  and,  if  every  account  in  this  fum- 
marv  book  is  duly  debited  and  credited,  as  reafon  requires, 
for  what  it  ought  to  be,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  to  com- 
prehend, that  the  ballance  of  every  diftinct  account  will 
juftly  and  truly  fhew  the  ftate  of  fuch  account,  and,  if  alio 
the  ballance  of  every  particular  account  is  juft  and  true,  the 
general  ballance  of  the  whole  cannot  be  falfe. 
To  perfons,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Italian  method 
of  accountantfhip,  or  the  method  by  double  entry,  or  by 
way  of  charge  and  difcharge,  fuitably  to  the  nature  of  the 
occurrences,  this  multiplicity  of  books  may  fo  perplex  and 
bewilder  them,  as  to  render  this  art  a  very  myftical  matter  ; 
whereas  it  depends  upon  the  plaineft  principles  of  reafon, 
and  therefore  can  be  no  way  difficult,  if  thofe  principles  are 
attended  to. 

That  the  art  is  extremely  eafy,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew 
under  the  article  of  Banking  ;  where  I  have,  upon  afingle 
fheet,  exemplified  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  whole 
myftery :  and,  if  the  familiar  explanation  thereof  which  I 
have  given,  be  well  underftood,  the  application  of  thofe  prin- 
ciples to  any  other  purpofes  may  be  made  without  difficulty. 
For,  as  it  has  been  fhewn,  that  all  the  other  books  are  only 
auxiliary,  or  preparatory  to  this  grand  and  principal  book, 
wherein  all  tranfactions  are  entered  in  miniature  ;  fo,  if  the 
reafon  of  the  entries  in  this  be  thoroughly  underftood,  the 
ufe  and  nature  of  the  fubfervient  and  inferior  books  will  be 
fo  of  courfe.  For  it  is  this  book  alone  which  can  teach  the 
art,  it  being  the  effential.  The  others  may  vary  in  their 
number,  and  their  method  of  keeping,  according  to  the  bu- 
finefs wherein  a  trader  may  be  concerned  ;  but  this  book  muft 
never  vary  from  the  laws  and  principles  of  true  reafon, 
whereupon  the  fcience  is  bottomed. 

And,  although  I  have  given  a  defcription  of  the  ufe  of  the 
divers  books  generally  to  be  met  with  in  a  merchant's  count- 
ing-houfe  of  any  degree  of  eminence;  yet,  I  have  only  done 
this,  in  compliance  to  the  ordinary  way  of  giving  inftrudtions 
in  this  art ;  for  'tis  my  opinion,  that  the  nature  and  founda- 
tion of  the  ledger  fhculd  be  firft  taught,  and  the  ufe  of  all 
books  preparatory  thereunto  (be  they  ever  fo  numerous,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  a  trader's  bufinefs) 
will,  with  all  defirable  eafe,  be  thoroughly  comprehended. 
The  accountant,  who  keeps  the  principal  books  in  mercan- 
tile bufinefs  of  confequence,  always  confiders  the  effects  of 
his  journal  entries  in  the  ledger,  before  he  nates  them  ;  that 
naturally  leading  him  to  fall  upon  the  true  debtors  and  cre- 
ditors in  ftating  of  his  journal,  previouflv  to  the  porting  from 
thence  into  the  ledger :  for,  if  the  neceffary  confequence  of 
every  entry  into  the  ledger  is  not  weighed  and  underftood  by 
the  book-keeper,  this  journal  can  never  be  rightly  ftated  ;  and 
therefore,  the  ledger  can  never  give  a  juft  reprefentation  of  a 
trader's  negotiations. 

Wherefore,  whoever  would  be  fundamentally  grounded  in 
that  excellent  art  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  fhould 
firft  ftudy  the  nature  of  the  ledger,  and  not  be  perplexed 
with  any  other  book  till  he  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  that:  for  the  peculiar  forms  of  ever  fo  great  a  multitude 
■of  other  books  will  be  as  foon  underftood  as  feen,  and  may 
be  keptvby  any  hackney  writer,  as  well  as  by  the  ableft  book- 
keeper, or  accountant;  and  a  thorough-paced  accountant 
(efpecially  in  (the  mercantile  way,  which  admits  of  a  fur- 
pril'ing  variety  of  tranfactions  in  large  and  extenfive  bufinefs) 
is  no  low  or  contemptible  character,  notwithftanding  there 
are  fo  many  who  unmeritcdly  call  themfelves  fo. 
Having  given  a  fhort  ftate  of  a  banker's  ledger  only,  under 
the  article  of  Banking,  according  to  the  currency  of  the 
ordinary  trail  factions  of  that  branch  of  bufinefs,  it  may  be 
ufeful  to  the  reader,  in  order  the  more  intelligibly  to  explain 
my  meaning,  to  illuitrate  the  very  fame  tranfactions,  by 
giving  him  an  idea  of  ranging  them  in  the  various  auxiliary 
booki,  pievioufly  neceffary  to  their  being  transferred  into  the 
i  ;  and  then  he  will  experience,  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
the  eaficft  and  fhorteft  method  to  become  fkilled  in  this  art, 
is  to  be  mafterof  the  ledger,  before  he  is  put  to  underftand 
the  fjnr.s  of  other  hooks.  For,  as  the  ledger  is  theaccount- 
antfhip-refult  of  all  the  other  books,  fo  the  imagined  re- 
converfion  of  that  book  into  all  the  reft  will  fhew  the  dif- 
ference of  the  method  propofed,  and  the  vulgar  one  that  is 
pr.ictifcd. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  then,  that  thefe  tranfactions  of  banking 
were  cntt'.-cl,  as  they  occurred,  in  the  leveral  books  appro- 
priated for  the  diveri  occafions ;  as, 


1.  That  they  are  entered  in  the  wafte-book,  in  the  natural 
and  promifcuous  order  as  they  happened  daily  to  arifc,  a:;  is 
done  in  the  mercantile  way. 

2.  That  they  fhould  be  from  thence  journalized,  or  ftated  in 
the  due  form  of  debtor  and  creditor,  according  to  the  reafon 
of   fuch  occurrences. 

3.  That  what  relates  to  the  cafh-account,  fljould  again  be 
i'eparated  into  a  daily  or  weekly  cafh-book. 

4.  That  a  diftinct  book  was  kept  for  bills  of  exchange,  and 
another  for  promilTary  notes. 

5.  That  another  was  kept  for  the  dealings  in  flocks,  and 
another  for  bottomries ;  and  in  the  like  manner  particular 
books  for  other  parts  of  the  bufinefs. — This  being  fuppofed 
to  be  the  cafe,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  to  conceive,  that 
the  fole  defign  of  all  thefe  books  is  to  terminate  in  an  accu- 
rate ledger,  in  order  always  to  exhibit  the  true  ftate  of  the 
banker's  affairs,  in  relation  to  every  branch  thereof. 

Now  the  art  of  the  accountant  confifts  in  judging  of  the  re- 
mit and  confequence  of  every  thing,  as  it  fhall  appear  in  the 
ledger-form;  otherwife,  it  is  not  poffible  that  he  fhould  be 
able  to  keep  the  accounts  accurately.  For,  although  he 
fhould  keep  no  grand  ledger  at  all,  yet,  if  he  does  not  keep 
his  cafh-account  in  that  form,  by  way  of  charge  and  dif- 
charge; and  the  feveral  other  diftinct  accounts  alfo ;  fuch 
books  will  always  be  in  confufion,  and  can  never  be  duly 
ballanced,  'till  they  are  reduced  into  that  form  from  the  wafte- 
book  or  journal,  and  what  other  books  may  contain  the 
whole  of  a  trader's  negotiations. 

From  what  has  been  obferved,  it  cannot  but  be  obvious 
enough,  I  apprehend,  that  as  the  great  end  and  defign  in  the 
bufinefs  of  book-keeping,  is  the  ftating  of  a  ledger  in  an  ex- 
act and  accurate  manner ;  fo  the  perfect  knowledge  hereof 
fhould  be  the  firft  and  not  the  laft  thing,  which  the  account- 
ant is  made  acquainted  with.  For,  if  he  knows  how  to 
form  a  general  ledger  under  the  moft  accurate  and  concife 
heads,  a  knowledge  of  the  form  of  all  other  books,  prelimi- 
nary or  auxiliary  thereunto,  will,  as  obferved,  fo  foon  be  un- 
derftood as  viewed.  Nay,  when  a  perfon  is  capable  of  ftat- 
ing the  ledger  with  judgment,  in  regatd  to  any  kind  of  tranf- 
actions, he  will,  with  no  lefs  judgment,  adapt  the  number,  as 
well  as  the  form,  of  all  the  preparatory  books  thereunto. 
'Tis  neceffary,  abfolutely  neceffary,  we  allow,  that  all  the 
forms  of  accountantfhip  fhould  be  duly  adhered  to;  but,  as 
we  would  convey  the  effence,  and  not  the  form  of  the  art 
only,  we  have  thought  proper  to  point  that  out  to  our  rea- 
ders. The  great  difficulty  in  accountantfhip,  according  to 
the  method  of  double  entry,  confuting  in  the  properly  fta- 
ting of  the  ledger,  it  will  be  expected  that  we  fhould  lay- 
down  the  principles  of  reafon,  upon  which  the  fame  is  found- 
ed. This  we  fhall  do,  but  not  'till  we  come  to  the  article 
of  Mercantile  Accountantship,  where  we  fhall  have 
occafion  to  illuftrate  the  principles  by  fo  great  a  variety  of 
practical  occurrences,  that  any  one  may  become  a  complete 
mafter  of  this  ufeful  fcience,  and  apply  the  fame  to  whatever 
public  or  private  occafions  he  may  require. 
We  defire,  therefore,  that  what  we  have  faid  here,  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  as  alfo  under  the  articles  of  Account- 
antship, and  our  Remarks  on  Bankrupts,  and  the  ex- 
amples we  have  given  with  refpect  to  the  bufinefs  of  Bank- 
ing, may  be  all  looked  upon  as  introductory  to  the  article 
of  Mercantile  Accountantship;  and  what  we  fhall 
fay  under  that  head,  as  preparatory  to  the  understanding  of 
the  National  Accounts  ;  where  we  fhall  endeavour  to 
demonftrate,  how  eafily  this  admirable  art  is  alfo  applicable 
to  the  accounts  of  nations,  as  well  as  to  thofe  of  private  per- 
fons ;  and  what  confufed  and  bewildered  notions  perfons  of 
the  firft  diftinction  have  had  of  thefe  things  for  want  of 
being  able  to  ftate  the  accounts  of  this  nation  in  particular, 
in  fo  familiar  and  fo  accurate  a  manner  as  this  method  will 
admit  of. 

And,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  money-affairs  of  this  kingdom 
is  of  fo  high  concernment  to  the  intereft  of  land  and  trade, 
we  humbly  hope,  that  what  we  fhall  fuggeft  upon  that  topic, 
will  be  as  cordially  received  by  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
as  it  is  zealoufly  intended  for  the  general  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage. 

Book  of  Rates.  This  is  a  book  eftablifhed  by  parliament,  Shew- 
ing at  what  value  goods  that  pay  poundage,  fhall  be  reckoned 
at  the  cuftom-houfe.  See  Customs,  Duty,  Tunnage, 
Poundage. 

The  book  of  rat?s  annexed  to  the  act  of  tunnage  and  pound- 
age, made  in  the  12th  year  of  King  Charles  11.  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  fubfequent  cuftom-houfe  duties  which  have  been 
laid  fince,  and  is  fubferibed  with  the  hand  of  Sir  Harbottle 
Grimftone,  then  fpeaker  of  the  houfc  of  commons.  An  ad- 
ditional book  of  rates  of  goods  and  merchandizes  ufually  im- 
ported, and  not  particularly  rated  in  the  former,  with  rules, 
orders,  &c.  is  figned  by  Spencer  Compton,  Efej;  fpeaker  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  11  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  See  at  the  end  of 
every  Letter  in  this  Dictionary,  concerning  the  business 
ok  the  Custom-house. 

BOOKBINDER,  he  who  binds  books.  The  company  of 
binders  and  gilders  of  books,  in  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Paris, 
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is  very  modern,  though  their  profeffiort  is  very  ancient.  Till 
the  month  of  Auguft,  1686,  thclc  workmen  were  of  the  body 
of  book  fellers,  and  carried  on  the  book  trade  together  with 
them  ;  fome  had  even  printing-houfes.  This  union,  which 
had  continued  many  centuries,  was  broke  by  two  edicts  ot 
Lewis  XIV  ;  one  of  which  contains  regulations  for  the 
printers  and  bookfellers,  and  the  other  erects  the  bookbinders 
and  gilders  into  a  diftinct  company  or  corporation. 
When  the  body  of  bookfellers  was  firft  cftablifhed,  there  were 
but  two  bookbinders  and  two  bookgilders,  who  were  ftilc'd 
colourers  (enlumineurs. )  The  invention  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, by  which  the  number  of  bookfellers  was  confiderably  in- 
creafed,  did,  in  confequence  thereof,  increafe  that  of  the 
bookbinders  and  gilders  ;  and  thefe  two  profeiTions,  which 
made  but  one  company,  were  foon  confounded,  the  book- 
binder becoming  a  bookfeller,  and  the  bookfeller  exercifing 
the  art  of  bookbinding. 

By  the  edicts  of  the  year  1686,  which  were  defigned  to  re- 
form that  abufe,  and  prevent  it  for  the  future,  the  book- 
fellers, printers,  and  letter-founders,  were  continued  one 
company,  and  the  bookbinders  and  gilders  were  erected  into 
a  new  company,  having  their  own  wardens,  and  particular 
ftatutes. 

We  fhall  give  hereafter  an  account  of  the  ftatutes  of  the 
bookfellers  and  printers  company.  See  Bookseller.  And 
wc  fhall,  in  this  place,  prefent  the  reader  with  an  extract  of 
the  moft  important  regulations,  which  relate  to  the  book- 
binders and  gilders. 

By  the  abovementioned  edict,  given  at  Verfaillcs  in  Auguft, 
1686,  and  re-iftered  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  the  7th  of 
September  following,  the  king  orders, 

1.  That  the  company  of  the  mafter  bookbinders  and  gilders 
fhall,  for  the  future,  be  entirely  feparated  from  the  company 
of  bookfellers  and  printers,  fo'as  that  thefe  two  companies 
may  never  be  again  united  and  incorporated  together. 

2.  That  the  profeflion  of  bookbinders  ana  gilders  fhall  con- 
tinue erected  into  a  mafterfhip,  and  the  mafters  united  into 
one  body  corporate,  to  be  governed  according  to  the 
regulations  and  ftatutes  prefcribed  to  them  by  this  fame 
edift. 

3.  That  they  who  follow  together  the  two  profeflions  of  book- 
felling  and  bookbinding,  fhall  be  obliged  to  chufe  either, 
and  to  continue  afterwards  in  that  company  which  they 
fhall  have  chofen,  according  to  the  cafes  and  circumftanccs 
which  are  fet  forth  and  explained  in  that  edict. 

4.  Laftly,  That  the  mafter  bookbinders  and  gilders  fhall  (till 
be  reputed  and  reckoned  as  members  of  the  univerfity  of 
Paris,  and  as  fuch  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  which  they  law- 
fully and  juftly  enjoyed  before.  That  they  fhall  make  but 
one  brotherhood  with  the  mafter  bookfellers  and  printers, 
but  nevcrthelefs  they  fhall  not  befummoned  to  the  aflemblies, 
nor  be  prefent  at  the  election  and  nomination  of  the  fyndic 
and  afhftants  of  the  bookfellers  company}  but,  on  the  day 
next  following  that  election,  they  fhall  meet  and  chufe, 
by  a  majority  of  voices,  the  wardens  of  their  own  com- 
pany. 

The  mafter  bookbinders  pretended  that  the  merchant-mer- 
cers, and  other  freemen  of  corporations  who  trade  in  paper, 
had  not  the  right  to  keep  by  them  feveral  of  thofe  tools,  or 
inftruments,  particularly  thole  which  ferve  for  the  beating, 
cutting  and  binding  of  books  ;  but,  by  a  decree  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  made  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  the  ftationers  have  been  kept  in  poffeflion  of 
the  beating-ftone  and  hammer,  of  the  cutting-prefs,  and  of 
the  fewing-prefs,  on  condition,  neverthelefs,  that  they  fhall 
not  bind  any  regifter  but  with  fquare  backs  ;  thofe  with  round 
backs,  as  belonging  to  the  bookfellers  trade,  muft  be  bound 
by  the  bookbinders  only. 

BOOKSELLER,  one  who  trades  in  books,  whether  he  prints 
them  himfelf,  or  gives  them  to  be  printed  by  others.  See 
Book-Trade. 
Bookseller  Foreign,  or  Alien,  one  who  comes  into  a  town, 
or  city,  which  is  not  his  ufual  dwelling-place,  to  fell,  difpofe 
of,  or  exchange  books,  which  he  caufed  to  be  printed  elfe- 
where,  or  caufed  to  be  brought  from  foreign  countries. 
At  Paris  no  alien-bookfeller  is  allowed  to  keep  a  fhop,  ware- 
houfe,  or  printing-houfe,  nor  to  caufe  bills  of  his  books  to  be 
polled  up,  either  by  himfelf  or  by  factors,  or  any  other  per- 
fons, nor  even  toexpofe  and  fell  them  at  the  fairs  of  St.  Ger- 
main and  St.  Laurence. 

They  have  liberty,  however,  to  fell  or  exchange  them,  pro- 
vided it  be  done  in  the  fyndical  chamber,  or  hall,  of  the 
bookfeller  and  printers  company,  after  their  books  have  been 
there  vifited,  and  on  condition  that  they  fhall  not  continue 
there  above  three  weeks,  reckoning  from  the  day  of 
the  opening  and  vifiting  their  books  for  the  difpofal  of 
them. 

The  new  regulation  concerning  bookfelling  and  printing, 
of  the  28th  of  February,  1723,  made  but  very  little  altera- 
tions in  the  three  articles  which  compofe  the  title  of  foreign 
bookfellers,  in  the  regulation  of  1686.  The  only  ftatute  of 
policy,  added  to  it,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  fecond  article. 
By  that  ftatute,  the  foreign  bookfellers  are  ordered  to  keep 


their  books  for  falc  within  the  univerfity,  as  is  expreffed  in 
the  12th  article,  and  no  where  elfe,  and  to  declare  to  the 
fyndic  and  afliftants  of  the  bookfellers  company  the  places 
where  they  fhall  keep  them.  Sec  the  next  Article. 
BOOK-TRADE,  the  trade  of  thofe  who  deal  in 
books. 

The  bookfellers  and  printers  at  Paris  make  but  one  corpora- 
tion, or  company,  under  the  name  of  the  Body  of  bookfellers; 
to  which  arc  continued  united,  in  France,  the  mafter  letter- 
founders,  by  the  cdia  of  Lewis  XI V,  given  in  Auguft,  1686; 
and  from  which  body  were  feparated  the  bookbinders  and 
gilders,  by  an  edict  of  the  fame  king,  given  the  fame  month 
and  year,  whereby  they  were  erected 'into  a  diftinct  company. 
We  mention  hereafter  the  letter-founders,  and  we  have  given 
above  an  account  of  the  bookbinders.  See  Letter-Foun- 
der and  Bookbinder. 

There  are,  among  others,  the  regulations  made  in  France  in 
1650,  1663,  1670,  1671,  1686,  1703,  1704,  and  1713, 
befides  a  vaft  number  of  decrees  of  the  council,  ferving  either 
to  explain  the  ancient  ftatutes,  or  to  cftablifh  fome  new- 
ones. 

The  four  laft  regulations,  and  particularly  the  edift  given  in 
Auguft  1686,  and  regiftered  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  the 
2 1  ft  of  the  fame  month,  and  the  declaration  of  the  23d  of 
October  1713,  and  regiftered  the  26th,  given  as  an  expla- 
nation of  that  edict,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  true  ftatutes 
of  the  company  of  bookfellers,  till  thofe  which  have  been 
offered  to  the  king's  council  by  the  bookfellers  and  printers, 
and  partly  agreed  upon  amongft  them  in  feveral  con- 
ferences, received  the  royal  authority  by  a  new  edict,  or  de- 
claration. 

We  fhall  here  give  an  extract  of  that  edict  of  1686,  corrected 
where  it  may  be  necefiary,  by  the  articles  of  the  declaration 
which  explains  it,  or  by  the  other  declarations  and  decrees  of 
the  council  given  fincc. 

This  edict,  in  the  form  of  a  regulation,  contains  69  articles, 
brought  under  15  titles:   thefe  titles  are  as  follow  : 
Of  the  franchifes,  exemptions,  and  immunities,  of  the  book- 
fellers and  printers  of  P:iris. 
Of  the  bookfellers  and  printers  in  general. 
Of  apprentices. 
Of  journeymen. 

Of  the  admiflion  of  maflers,  or  freemen. 
Of  the  widows. 
Of  the  correctors. 
Of  hawkers  of  books. 
Of  foreign  bookfellers. 

Ot  fyndics,  afliftants,  and  mafters  of  the  brotherhood. 
Of  the  vifitation,  and  the  fyndical  chamber. 
Ot  libels,  and  prohibited  books. 
Of  the  privileges,  or  licences,  for  printing  books. 
Hnally,  of  the  inventories,  appraifing,  and  fales,  of  theftock 
of  bookfellers  and  printers. 

The  bookfellers,  printers,  and  the  letter-founders,  who  with 
them  compofe  the  body  of  the  traders  in  books,  are  reckoned 
to  belong  to  the  body,  and  to  be  members  of  the  univerfity, 
being  entirely  diftinct  and  feparated  from  the  mechanic  arts; 
and  in  that  quality  they  enjoy  all  the  rights,  franchifes,  and 
prerogatives,  which  the  rector,  mafter,  and  fcholars  of  the 
laid  univerfity  are  ufed  to  enjoy. 

There  are  at  the  head  of  this  company  a  fyndic  and  four  af-' 
fiftants ;  the  company,  being  affembled,  chufe  them  by 
election,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  election  of  a  fyn- 
dic is  made  but  every  other  year,  and  that  of  the  afliftants 
every  year,  but  of  two  only  at  once,  in  the  room  of  two  an- 
cient ones  who  go  out  of  the  office.  The  day  of  the  election 
is  fixed  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  the  number  of  the  electors 
to  16  perfons,  who  are  fummoned  from  among  the  book- 
fellers and  printers,  befides  the  fyndic  and  the  afliftants. 
The  election  is  made  in  the  prefence  of  the  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  police,  and  of  the  king's  attorney -general,  at  the 
Chatelet. 

There  was  an  equality  kept  between  the  bookfellers  and  the 
printers,  by  the  edict  of  1686,  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
election,  and  to  the  number  of  perfons  fummoned;  but  the 
vaft  difproportion  between  the  number  of  the  former  and  that 
of  the  latter,  (there  being  but  36  printers,  and  much  above 
200  bookfellers)  occafioned  antxplication  to  be  made  of  the 
declaration  of  the  year  1713,  in  the  feventh  article  of  which 
it  is  ordered,  that  there  fhall  be  chofen  for  the  future  but  one 
affiftant  from  among  the  printers  every  other  year;  and  that 
but  four  printers  and  12  bookfellers-lhall  be  fummoned  for 
the  elections. 

The  fyndic  is  entrufted  with  the  adminiftration  of  the  money 
and  effects  belonging  to  the  company,  and  the  two  laft 
afliftants  are  the  adminiftrators  of  the  brotherhood. 
The  vifitations  both  general  and  particular  are  made  bv  the 
fyndics  and  afliftants;  the  general  ones  every  three  months, 
and  the  others  as  often  as  they  think  it  neceffary. 
The  vifitation  of  the  books  imported  from  abroad  (which  are 
all  carried  to  the  fyndical  chamber,  by  virtue  of  the  58th  ar- 
ticle of  the  edict,  the  execution  whereof  has  alio  been  ordered 
by  a  fentence  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  police,  given 
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the  6th  of  June,  1698)  ought  to  be  done,  at  leaft,  by  three 
perfons  from  among  the  fyndic  and  the  afltftants  :  the  days 
appointed  to  make  it  are  Tuefdays  and  Fridays,  at  2  in  the 
afternoon. 

In  thofe  vifitations,  all  libels  againft  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  welfare  and  quiet  of  the  ftate,  and  all  books  printed 
either  within  or  without  the  kingdom,  in  breach  of  the  re- 
gulations, or  privileges,  ought  to  be  flopped,  even  with  the 
merchandizes  that  might  happen  to  be  in  the  bales  with  fuch 
libels,  or  other  prohibited  books. 

Not  only  the  vifitation  of  the  bool:s  which  are  carried  to  Pa- 
ris by  foreign  printers,  or  bookfellers,  or  from  the  provinces, 
to  be  fold  or  exchanged  there,  ought  to  be  performed  in  the 
fyndical  chamber;  but  even  the  fale,  or  exchange  of  thofe 
books  ought  to  be  done  there  in  the  prefence  of  the  faid  fyn- 
dic and  afhftants. 

Laftly,  the  officers  of  this  company,  befides  the  vifitations 
made'at  their  brethren's  houfes  and  fhops,  have  alfo  the  right 
to  vifit,  or  feize,  thofe  of  the  fellers  of  marbled  paper,  print- 
fellers  and  dealers  in  printed  paper  for  hangings,  who,  by 
the  61ft  article,  are  forbidden  to  keep  at  home  any  letters 
proper  for  printing  books. 

Apprentices,  who  muft  not  be  married  people,  are  obliged 
to  ferve  at  leaft  four  years  following,  and  afterwards  three 
other  years  as  journeymen,  with  any  freeman  of  the  com- 
pany. None  can  be  admitted  an  apprentice,  unlefs  he  be 
verfed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  of  which  he  is  to  produce  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  rector  of  the  univerfity. 
A  printer  who  has  but  two  prefles  can  take  but  one  appren- 
tice :  the  others  may  have  two.  As  for  the  bookfellers,  they 
can  bind  but  one  apprentice  at  a  time :  but  the  fixth  article 
of  the  declaration  of  1713,  which  orders  that  every  printer 
fhall  have  at  leaft  four  prefles,  feems  to  have  made  void  that 
difference  of  one  or  two  apprentices  for  printers. 
The  fons  of  freemen  are  not  obliged  to  undergo  any  appren- 
ticefhip  :  and,  if  they  have  the  requifite  qualifications,  they 
ought  to  be  admitted  upon  their  firft  application  :  this,  how- 
ever, is  liable  to  fome  exceptions,  as  fhall  be  obferved  here- 
after. 

The  qualifications  requifite  to  be  made  free,  befides  the  ap- 
prenticeship and  fervice  for  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  it,  are, 
that  they  be  full  20  years  old,  natural-born  Frenchmen, 
(killed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  able  to  read  Greek. 
He  who  fues  for  his  freedom,  ought  to  have  a  certificate  from 
two  other  freemen  of  the  company,  declaring  that  he  is  ca- 
pable to  follow  the  profeffion  of  a  printer  or  bookfeller,  which 
is  to  be  underftood,  according  to  the  interpretation  given  in 
the  4th  article  of  the  decjaration  of  17 13,  that  the  fon,  or 
apprentice,  of  a  bookfeller,  who  would  be  admitted  a  free- 
man-bookfeller,  muft  have  a  certificate  figned  by  two  book- 
fellers only ;  and  the  fon,  or  apprentice,  of  a  printer,  in  the 
fame  cafe,  fhall  have  a  certificate  from  two  freemen-printers 
only  ;  and,  if  any  would  be  printers  and  bookfellers  at  the 
fame  time,  they  muft  have  certificates  from  two  bookfellers 
and  two  printers. 

According  to  the  3d  article  of  the  declaration  of  1713,  the 
fons  of  freemen-printers,  who  follow  only  the  bufinefs  of 
printers,  ought  to  ferve  a  whole  year  with  a  bookfeller  at  Pa- 
ris, or  two  years  with  a  country  bookfeller,  before  they  can 
be  admitted  bookfellers.  In  the  like  cafe,  apprentices  are  to 
ferve  two  years  at  Paris,  or  three  years  in  the  provinces  : 
which  muft  alfo  be  obferved  in  fimilar  circumftances,  by  the 
fons,  or  apprentices  of  bookfellers,  who  would  be  made  free 
printers. 

Journeymen  who  marry  the  widow,  or  daughter,  of  a  free- 
man, are  admitted  as  freemen's  fons. 

Widows,  who  continue  fuch,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  their 
late  hulbands  freedom,  except  that  they  cannot  bind  new  ap- 
prentices, but  only  keep  thofe  they  have  till  their  time  be  out. 
The  number  of  printers  is  fixed  at  36,  whofe  places,  in  cafe 
of  a  vacancy,  cannot  be  filled  up  but  by  printers  fons,  or  by 
fuch  as  have  a  right  from  their  regular  apprenticefhip. 
The  number  of  bookfellers  is  not  determined  ;  but  they  are 
not  allowed  to  admit  above  one  freeman  a  year,  befides  free- 
men's fons  and  fons-in-Jaw.  In  fuch  an  admimon  they  pre- 
fer him  whofe  name  has  been  firft  fet  down  in  the  regifter 
by  the  fyndic  and  aififtants. 

Every  one  of  the  36  printers,  who,  by  the  2d  article  of  the 
regulation  of  the  year  1686,  might  have  two  prefles  only  be- 
longing to  him,  is  now  obliged,  by  the  6th  article  of  the 
declaration  of  17 13,  to  have  at  leaft  four  prefles,  and  eight 
different  fets  of  Roman  letters,  with  their  Italics,  from  the' 
great  canon  to  the  pearl  ;  nor  can  feveral  printers  enter  into 
partnerfhip  for  the  fame  printing-houfe. 
The  bookleilcr-printers,  who  keep  a  printing-houfe,  or  book- 
fcllcr's-fhop,  ought  to  keep  them  within  the  quarter  only,  in 
the  fame  place,  and  not  feparately.  The  bookfellers,  who 
arc  not  printers,  may  keep  their  fhops  within  the  palace,  or 
the  court  of  Jufticc-Hall,  unlefi  they  confine  themfelves  to 
the  felling  of  primers  only,  and  other  fmall  prayer-books, 
in  which  cafe  they  may  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
palace,  and  in  the  ftrcet  of  Notre-Damc. 
The  nth  article  of  the  edict  of  1686,  which  contains  thofe 
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regulations  concerning  the  dwelling-places  of  the  printer;  and 
bookfellers,  does  alfo  determine  the  limits,  or  bounds,  of 
what  is  called  the  quarter  of  the  univerfity. 
All  the  printers  and  bookfellers  who  print,  or  caufe  to  be 
printed,  any  books,  are  obliged  to  put  their  names  and 
marks  to  them,  to  take  out  privileges,  or  licences,  under  the 
great  feal,  to  print  thefe  privileges  entirely,  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  each  copy,  and  to  have  it  alfo  regiftered  at  lengths 
as  likewife  the  ceffion  they  make  of  them,  in  the  regifter  of 
the  fyndical  chamber. 

However,  it  is  not  necefi'ary,  it  is  even  forbidden,  to  obtain 
fuch  licences  for  petitions,  cafes,  &c.  We  give  in  another 
place  a  full  account  of  all  that  relates  to  this  fubject..  See 
Licence. 

After  feveral  alterations  which  happened  in  the  book-trade 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  copies  which  bookfellers  and 
printers  are  obliged  to  deliver  to  fome  libraries,  or  to  the 
fyndical  chamber,  at  every  impreffion  they  make  of  books, 
the  declaration  of  Lewis  XIV.  of  the  6th  of  October,  1703, 
fixed  them  to  eight,  to  be  diftributed  as  the  reader  will  fee 
in  the  article  Copies  of  authors  for  Printing. 
The  declaration  of  17 13  does  likewife  oblige  to  it  all  engra- 
vers and  printfellers,  with  regard  to  fuch  books  as  contain 
figures,  cuts,  maps,  &c.  See  Copies. 
It  belongs  to  the  bookfellers  and  printers  only  to  make  an 
inventory  of,  or  to  appraife,  printing-houfes  and  books,  which 
are  to  be  expofed  to  fale.  And  the  prefles  and  letters  belong- 
ing to  a  printing-houfe  cannot  be  fold,  nor  carried  eft",  with- 
out leave  from  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  police,  and  only 
in  the  prefence  of  the  fyndic  and  affiffants,  who  ought  to  keep 
a  regifter  of  them,  upon  which  they,  to  whom  they  have  been 
fold  or  adjudged,  are  obliged  to  write  that  they  take  them  for 
their  account,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  and  a  fine. 
The  bookfellers  and  printers,  as  members  of  the  univerfity, 
and  on  account  of  the  excellency  of  their  art,  having  been 
always  feparated  and  diftinct  from  the  mechanic  arts,  their 
company  was  comprized  in  the  lift  drawn  up  in  council  for 
the  execution  of  the  edict  of  Lewis  XIV,  by  which  were 
created,  or  erected,  officers  of  mafters  and  wardens,  fyndics 
and  jurats,  for  the  bodies  of  the  merchants,  and  for  the  com- 
panies of  arts  and  trades  :  but,  a  new  creation  of  auditors  in 
thofe  bodies  and  companies  being  made  in  1694,  the  com- 
pany of  bookfellers,  who,  through  inadventency,  were  in- 
serted in  the  new  lift,  againft  their  privileges,  was,  as  it 
were,  forced  to  pay  a  confiderable  fum,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  borrow,  to  get  rid  of  the  vexations  they  fuffered 
from  the  king's  farmer. 

Finally,  in  1703,  the  bookfellers  and  printers,  being  again 
profecuted  for  feveral  taxes  laid  on  the  other  companies  by 
the  edicts  of  1 701  and  1702,  they  obtained  a  full  and  abfolute 
difchargeby  a  declaration  made  in  October,  1703  ;  and  the 
fums  paid  by  them,  till  that  time,  into  the  king's  coffers, 
were  declared  to  be  inftead  of  the  augmentation  of  what  they 
were  to  pay  for  the  confirmation  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 
By  the  fame  declaration,  the  number  of  copies  to  be  delivered 
to  the  fyndical  chamber  was  increafed  to  eight,  and  the  fees 
for  vifitations  and  admittance  of  freemen  were  alfo  confider- 
ably  increafed,  in  order  to  indemnify  the  company  of  book- 
fellers for  the  large  fums  they  had  borrowed,  to  pay  the  ar- 
rears, and  to  reimburfe  them  by  degrees. 
We  do  not  mention  here  the  correctors  of  the  prefs,  hawkers 
of  books,  foreign  bookfellers,  the  fyndical  chamber,  nor  feve- 
ral other  things  relating  to  this,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
feveral  articles  of  the  regulation  of  1686,  becaufe  we  give  in 
account  of  them  under  their  proper  heads,  to  which  the 
reader  may  have  recourfe. 

Regulations  concerning  the  book-trade  and  printing,  at 
Paris,  refolved  in  the  king's  council  of  ftate,  the  ib'th  of 
February,   1723. 

The  new  regulations,  that  were  to  determine  the  difputei 
which  arofe  continually  between  the  bookfellers  and  printers, 
being  at  Jaft  put  into  a  proper  form,  his  majefty,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  execution  of  them,  ifihed  a  declaration,  dated  the 
10th  of  December,  1720.  But,  though  thefe  regulations 
had  been  drawn  up  and  examined  with  a  great  deal  of  care, 
yet,  when  they  were  brought  to  the  parliament,  with  the 
cuftomary  fealed  letters,  to  be  there  regiftered,  there  were 
found  reafons  to  make  feveral  obfervations,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  a  great  many  articles  wanted  fome  alterations; 
befides  which,  feveral  abufes  that  had  been  introduced 
among  thofe  who  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  bookfelling  and 
printing,  required  to  be  redrefled  by  fome  new  regulations. 
Thefe  confiderations  determined  his  majefty  to  call  in  his 
declaration,  that  thefe  regulations  might  be  amended,  and 
again  prefented  to  his  council,  to  be  approved  there.  It 
was  at  laft  refolved,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1723,  and 
publifhcd  with  the  title  of  Regulations  for  the  bookfellers  and 
printers  of  Paris. 

Thefe  regulations,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  king's  coun- 
cil  of  ftate,  made  that   19th   of  June  the   fame  year,  and 
agreeably  to  an  ordonnance  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the   p 
police,  whom  the  king  charged  to  fee  them  executed,  were    ' 
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read  and  iegifiercd  in  the  fyndical  chambers  of  the  bookfellers 
and  printers  of  Paris,  the  13th  of  October  following. 
'] "lv  l'e  new  regulations  contain  120  articles,  whereas  thbfe 
of  the  year  1686  had  only  69.  As  to  the  titles,  there  is  but 
one  added,  which  is  that  of  fubferiptions,  Which  they  have- 
nut  the  third,  in  the  room  of  that  of  letter-founders,  which 
is  now  the  eleventh.  We  fliall  give  no  account  here  of  that 
Hew  title,  referring  it  to  the  article  of  SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
/.s  for  the  articles  either  added  or  amended,  we  fliall  juft  run 
th  m  over,  and,  to  avoid  tircfome  repetitions,  we  fhall  fay 
nothing  of  thole  that  do  not  differ  from  the  articles  of  the  re- 
gulations of  the  year  1686. 

T*he  fir  ft  article  Confirms  the  exemption  granted  to  the  com- 
pany in  1703,  Of  being  free  from  loans,  taxes,  levies,  fubfi- 
dies,  &e.  already  laid,  or  to  be  laid  hereafter,  on  arts  and 
trades,  of  which  his  majefty  excepts,  diftinguifhes,  and  ln- 
tirely  feparates  this  company. 

By  the  f  cond,  all  books,  either  manufcript,  printed,  or  en- 
graved, bound  or  unbound,  old  or  new,  books  of  prints  and 
geographical  map-,  whether  they  come  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  from  the  cities  and  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  or  be 
exported  out  of  the  kingdom,  as  alio  call  letters  and  charac- 
ters for  printing  either  old  or  new,  and  the  ink  ferving  to 
print,  coming  from  foreign  countries,  or  from  the  cities  and 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  are  free  from  all  duties  of  the  cuf- 
tom-houfc,  toll,  bridge-duties,  &c.  according  to  the  edicts 
and  declarations  of  his  majefty's  predeccftbrs  :  and,  to  the 
end  that  the  above-mentioned  merchandizes  may  enjoy  the 

faid  exemption* 

It  is  ordered,  by  the  third  article,  that  on  each  parcel,  bale, 
tun,  &c.  there  be  a  declaration,  in  theft  words,  books,  caft- 
letteis,  printing-ink. 

By  the  fourth  article,  all  pcrfons,  of  wlv  t  quality  or  condition 
foever  they  be,  except  bookfellers  and  printers,  a:e  forbidden 
to  carry  on  the  trade  of  books,  or  to  have  any  printing  prefles 
at  their  houlcs.  This  article  is  the  fame  with  the  fixth  of  the 
regulat  ons  of  1686,  but  very  much  enlarged.  The  fifth, 
fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  articles  are  only  the  fequel  of  the 
fourth,  and  relate  to  the  buying  and  felling  of  old  papers,  old 
parchments,  and  old  books,  by  the  wives  and  widows  of 
bookbinders,  bookl'ellers,  and  printers.  They  alio  regulate 
in  what  books  the  merchant-mercers  may  trade,  which  was 
the  fubjeft  of  the  nth,  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  16th  articles 
of  the  preceding  regulations  of  1686. 

By  the  14th  article,  all  bookf  llcrs,  who  at  the  fame  time 
carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  p:  inters,  arc  obliged  to  put  up  a  bill, 
or  fign,  declaring  that  they  keep  a  printing-houfe  j  nor  are 
they  to  fet  it  up  at  any  place  but  where  their  piinting-houlc 
actually  is. 

The  23d  article  declares  that  no  bookfcller,  or  printer,  fhall 
t;  ke  above  one  apprentice  at  a  time  :  they  may,  however, 
take  a  fecond,  when  the  laft  year  of  the  full  is  begun. 
The  44th  article,  which  relates  to  the  admiffion  of  freemen, 
is  the  mod:  important  of  all  in  thefe  new  regulations,  and  de- 
ferves  to  be  given  here  at  length. 

The  44th  article  of  the  regulations  of  1723,  concerning  the 

admiffion  of  freemen. 
As  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  they  who  follow  the 
profeffion  of  printing  and  bookfelling  be  endued  with  a  fuf- 
fkient  capacity  and  experience,  his  majefty  orders,   that  the 
fon  an.'   fons  in  law  of  freem  n,  as  well  as  the  apprentices 
who  fhall  have  finifhtd  their  time  and  ferved  the  matters  as 
journeymen,  before  they  obtain  their  freedom  as  bookfellers 
or  printers,  befides  the  certificate  of  the  rector  of  the  univer- 
fity,  be  moreover  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination,  to  wit, 
they  who  would  become  bookfellers,  an  examination  on  the 
trade  of  books  ;  and  they  who  would  be  admitted  printers, 
after  being  examinee!  en  the  book-trade,  fliall  undergo  a  trial 
of  their  capacity  with  regard  to  printing,  and  the  things  re- 
3atin_;  thereunto:   which  examinations  they  fhall  be  obliged 
to  undergo  in  the  prefence  of  the  fyndics  and  affiftants  in  of- 
fice, attended  by  four  ancient  officers  of  their  company,  two 
of  whom  muft  be  printers  and  two  bookfellers  ;   and  by  two 
other  bookfellers  and  two  other  printers,  who  have  not  yet 
borne  any  office  in  the  company,  but  have  been  at  leaft  10 
years  free  of  it.     Thefe  eight  examiners  fliall  be  drawn  by 
lot  by  the  candidate,  both  out  of  the  number  of  the  ancient 
officers,  and  from  among  fuch  bookfellers  and  printers  who 
liave  at  leaft  10  years  freedom.     Thefe  faid  examiners,  thus 
chofen,  his  majefty  orders  to  meet  with  the  fyndics  and  affift- 
ants, at  the  fyndical  chamber,  to  proceed  all  together,  by  way 
of  fcrutiny  to  the  faid  examination  and  trial,  which  examina- 
tion is  to  continue  two  hours  at  leaft  ;  nor  fhall  the  candidate 
be  admitted  to  his  freedom,  unlefs  he  have  two  thirds  of  the 
Totes  in  his  favour.     The  fyndic  and  affiftants  fhall  take  im- 
mediately a  verbal  procefs  of  the  whole  proceedings  :  and, 
.  for  the  fees  of  their  attendance,  the  fyndic,  and  each  of  the 
affiftants,  as  well  as  every  one  of  the  examiners*  fhall  have 
fix  medals,  worth  fix  livres  tournois,  which  fhall  be  diftri- 
buted  to  them  by  the  candidate. 

It  is  ordered  by  the  45th  article,  which  is  but  a  fequel  of 
the  foregoing,  that  every  candidate  for  the  bookfellers  trade, 
Who  fhall  be  found  to  have  the  requifite  qualifications,  fhall 
Vol.  I. 
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be  admitted  by  the  fyndic  and  affiftants,  upon  paying  the  fum 
of  1000  livres,  to  be  employed  for  the  company's  occafions  : 
and  every  candidate  for  the  printer's  bufinefs  fi.all  pa)  1500 
livres,  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  fhall  not  be  ad- 
mitted but  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  council,  given  by  the 
advice  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  police,  fent  to  the 
keeper  of  the  feals. 

It  is  alfo  ordered,  that,  if  a  per  fon  who  fliall  have  been  ad- 
mitted a  bookfeller,  comes  after  to  be  admitted  to  the  free- 
dom of  a  printer,  he  fhall  be  obliged,  befides  the  ioco  livres 
abovementioned,  to  pay  the  fum  of  500  livres.  The  fees 
for  attendance  to  be  paid  by  the  candidates,  are  the  fame  for 
bookfellers  and  printers;  namely,  12  filver  medals  to  the 
fyndic,  fix  to  each  of  the  affiftants,  and  two  to  each  of  the 
ancients. 

By  the  46th  article,  the  fees  for  the  admiffion  of  freemens 
fons  are  fettled,    namely,  at  600  livres  for  bookfellers,   and 
9C0  livres  for  printers,  which  fees  arc  alfo  to  be  paid  by  fuch 
journeymen  who,  after  having  finifhed  their  apprenticeship, 
fhall  marry  a  freeman's  daughter  or  widow  ;  with  this  con- 
dition, neverthelcfs,  that  fuch  freemen's  fons,  or  funs-in-law, 
or  they  who  marry  freemens  widows,  fliall  undergo  the  exa- 
mination, and  obfervc  all  the  formalities  abovementioned. 
The  48th  article  grants  to  the  freemen  of  Paris  the  right  of 
going  to  dwell,  and  carry  on  the  bookfellers  tn.de,  in  all  the 
cities  and  other  places  of  the  kingdom,    by  only  producing 
their  letters  of  freedom,  and  caufing  them  to  be  rendered  at 
the  ordinary  court  of  juftice  kept  in  thofe  places. 
The  fix  following  articles  treat  only  of  the  printers,  and  order, 
I.  The  execution  of  all  the  articles  of  the  ancient  regula- 
tions made  with  regard  to  printing,  particular  ly  thofe  of  1686, 
in  all  the  articles  which  arc  not  abrogated  by  thefe  prefent  re- 
gulations.    2.  That  the  preference  formerly  granted  to  the 
fons  and  fons-in-law  of  printers,  of  being  admitted  in  their 
ftead,  fhall  no  longer  fubfift,  and  that  they  fliall  not  be  pre- 
ferred, unlefs  they  be  at  leaft  of  an  equal  merit  with  their 
competitors.     That  every  candidate  to  the  freedom,    who, 
upon  examination,    fhall  be  found  to  have  the  requifite  qua- 
lifications, fhall  be  obliged  to  have  a  printing-houfe,  with 
four  printing-prcfles  at  leaft,  and  nine  forts,  or  fizes,  of  Io- 
nian letters,  with  their  italics,    as  it  is  explained  in  the  51ft: 
article,  of  which  prefles  and  letters  an  inventory  fliall  be 
made  by  the  fyndic  and  affiftants.     4.  That  no  printer  fhall 
lend  to  any  candidate  any  prefles,  cafes  cr  letter,  u;,on  pain 
of  forfeiting  the  fame,  and  lofing  his  freedom  ;  nor  fliall  any 
candidate  borrow  them.     5.  1  hat  the  printers  already  ad- 
mitted, whole  printing-hcufes  arc  not  completely  furnifhed, 
according  to  what  is  ordered  above,  fhall  furnifh  them  tho- 
roughly within  three  months:  in  default  of  which  they  fhall 
be  obliged  to  fell  them  within  the  courfe  of  two  years.      6. 
Laftly,  the  printing-houfes  which   fliall   have  been   found 
completely  furnifhed  at  the  general  vifitation  ordered  by  the 
regulations,  fliall  afterwards  be  conftantly  kept   fo. 
The  title  of  the  letter-founders  contains  13  articles,  namely, 
from  the  57th  to  the  69th,  inclufively  ;    but,   as  we  give  a 
full  account  of  them  in  another  place,  we  fliall  only  refer 
to  it  here.     See  Founder  of  letters. 

The  title  of  the  hawkers  of  books  contains  fix  articles,  which 
are  the  69th  to  the  74th,  inclufively. 

There  are  but  three  articles  relating  to  foreign  bookfellers, 
viz.  the  75th,  76th,  and  77th.  See  Bookseller  Foreign. 
The  declaration  of  the  year  17 13,  which  altered  the  regu- 
lations made  in  1686,  with  regard  to  the  election  of  a  fyn- 
dic and  affiftants,  have  been  again  amended  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  year  1723. 

By  the  firft  article  of  that  title,  which  is  the  78th  of  thefe 
regulations,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  company  fliall  proceed, 
according  to  cuftom,  every  year,  on  the  8th  of  May,  to  the 
election  of  two  affiftants,  in  the  room  of  thofe  who,  after 
two  years  fervice  and  functions  in  the  faid  office,  ought  to  go 
out  of  it;  that  every  other  year,  on  the  fame  day,  a  fyndic 
fliall  be  chofen,  who  fliall  be  taken  out  of  the  number  of  an- 
cient affiftants,  on  condition,  neverthelefs,  that  a  fyndic  fhall 
be  chofen  alternately  frcm  among  the  faid  ancient  affiftant- 
bookfellers,  or  affiftant-printers  ;  or,  at  leaft,  that  the  fyn- 
dic's  place  fhall  not  be  filled  up  above  twice  following  by  a 
perfon  chofen  out  of  the  number  of  the  ancient  bookfellers, 
or  ancient  printers  :  and  that,  when  the  fyndic  fhall  be  a 
printer,  there  fliall  be  but  one  affiftant  following  the  profef- 
fion of  a  printer,  fo  as  that,  of  the  five  officers  that  compofe 
the  board,  there  be  always  two  freemen  following  the  prin- 
ter's bufinefs. 

It  is  alfo  ordered,  by  the  79th  article,  that,  of  the  i6per- 
fons  fummoned  for  the  election,  there  be  eight  printers. 
The  articles  90,  91,  and  92,  contain  wife  precautions  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  books,  either  prohibited  or  printed 
againft  the  ftatutes,  as  alfo  the  importation  of  caft-letters 
for  printing,  which  might  be  introduced  fraudulently,  and 
ferve  not  only  for  printing  fpurious,  pirated,  or  counterfeit 
editions,  but  likewife  for  printing  libels,  or  works  againft: 
religion,  or  the  public  tranquility. 

By  the  firft  of  thefe  three  articles,   all  drivers  and  mafters, 

and   leaders  of  coaches,   carts,  waggons,  Sec.  and  all  other 

carriages  by  land  or  by  water,  in  which  are  carried  to  Paris 
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bales  of  books,  prints,  or  caft-  letters,  are  forbidden  to  deliver 
them  as  directed,  or  to  unload  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city,  and  all  private  perfonsare  forbidden  to  receive  any. 
His  majefty  orders  that  fuch  bales  fhall  be  carried  to  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe,  or  delivered,  upon  a  note  figned  by  the  fyndic, 
or  by  two  of  his  affiftants,  to  be  carried  to  the  fyndical  cham- 
ber, under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  iooo  livres,  and  even  of 
corporal  punifhment,  if  they  fhould  commit  the  fame  fault 
3'J-ain  :  and,  if  there  be  found  in  any  fuch  carriages,  books, 
prints,  or  caff-letters,  which  were  not  declared  by  the  leaders 
of  the  carriages,  or  if  any  fuch  be  carried  clandeftinely 
through  by-places,  they  fhall  be  flopped,  and  notice  or  it 
fhall  be  immediately  given  to  the  fyndic  and  affiftants,  who 
fhall  take  care  of  them,  upon  the  verbal  proeds  of  the  offi- 
cers and  clerks  of  the  cuftom-houfe. 

The  f'econd  of  thefe  three  articles  does  likewife  forbid  all  in- 
fpectors  and  overfeers  of  the  cuftom-houfe  at  Paris,  as  alfo 
the  waiters,  or  clerks,  employed  at  the  gates  and  bars,  and 
all  mafters  of  coaches,  carriers,  meffengers,  and  others,  to 
deliver  any  bale,  parcel,  or  cheft  of  books  and  prints,  to 
any  perfon  of  what  quality  fo  ver  he  be  ;  and  this  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  notwithftanding  all  decrees,  orders,  permifilons,  and 
even  the  6th  article  of  the  decree  of  the  council  of  the  nth 
of  September,  1720,  containing  regulations  for  the  king's 
library  ;  upon  pain  for  the  offender^  to  anfwer  for  it  in  their 
own  proper  name,  to  pay  a  fine  of  500  livres,  and  to  lofe 
their  places. 

Finally,  by  the  third  of  thofe  three  articles,  his  majefty  ap- 
points the  cities  at  which  it  fhall  henceforth  be  lawful  to  im- 
port books  and  pamphlets.  Thefe  cities  are  Paris,  Roan, 
Nants,  Bourdeaux,  Marfeilles,  Lyons,  Strafburg,  Mentz, 
Amiens  and  Lifle. 

The  fame  article,  providing  for  the  fecurity  of  the  books, 
as  they  are  carried  through  the  feveral  offices  of  the  kingdom, 
forbids  all  directors,  clerks,  wardens,  and  others  employed  in 
the  faid  offices,  to  open,  vifit,  or  ftop  any  bales,  packs,  par- 
cels, &c.  of  books,  prints,  or  caft-letters,  coming  from  fo- 
reign countries,  or  from  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  to  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  orders  that  they  fhall  fuffer  them  to  pafs 
to  the  place  they  are  defigned  for,  upon  fecurity  being  given 
by  the  perfon  who  fent  the  bales,  &c.  of  which  the  carriers, 
&c.  are  to  take  a  receipt ;  namely  for  bales  coming  from  fo- 
reign countries,  at  the  firft  cuftom-houfe  as  they  enter  the 
kingdom  ;  and,  for  the  others,  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of  the 
place  whence  the  bales,  &c.  are  fent,  or,  if  there  be  none, 
at  the  next  cuftom-houfe;  where  the  bales  and  parcels  fhall 
be  marked  with  lead,  and  the  receipt  given  to  the  carriers 
regiftered. 

The  97th  article  relates  to  the  dealers  in  marbled  paper.  See 
the  article  Marbled  Paper. 

The  98th  article  orders  that  all  merchandizes  relating  to  the 
book-trade,  which  fhall  be  feized  for  any  offence  agiinft  thefe 
regulations,  fhall  be  depofited  in  the  fyndical  chamber  of  the 
company  of  bookfellers  and  printers  ;  the  fyndic  and  affiftants 
fhall  take  upon  themfelves  the  care  of  them,  by  virtue  of  the 
verbal  procefs  concerning  the  feizures,  to  keep  them  without 
any  fe;  or  expence,  'till  a  fentence  be  pronounced  upon  the 
faid  feizures  :  nor  fhall  thofe  merchandizes  be  tranfported 
to  any  other  place,  nor  committed  to  the  care  of  any  other 
keeper  or  officer. 

The  title  of  the  privileges,  or  licences,  for  the  printing  of 
books,  contains  n  articles,  the  firft  of  which  is  the  101ft, 
and  the  laft  the  1 12th.  They  are  partly  new,  and  partly  ex- 
tracted from  the  regulation  of  the  year  1686. 

A  decree  of  the  king's  council  of  ftate  of  the  10th  of  April, 
1725,  containing  regulations  concerning  the  printing  and 
fale  of  books. 

It  feemed  that  the  foregoing  regulations,  in  which  the  king's 
council  entered  into  fuch  minute  particulars,  fhould  have 
fufficiently  provided  againft  all  that  might  difturb  the  good 
order  of  a  company  fo  neceffary  to  the  ftate,  and  to  the  fci- 
ences.  But  his  majefty  being  informed  that  the  negligence 
of  feveral  bookfellers  and  printers,  and  the  covetoufnefs  of 
fome,  had  given  rife  to  feveral  new  abufes,  which  railed  the 
complaints  of  the  public,  and  did  a  very  great  prejudice  to 
the  trade  of  books  printed  in  France;  that  even  fome  of  the 
faid  bookfellers,  having  got  leave  to  receive  fubferiptions  for 
the  printing  of  fome  works,  had  not  fulfilled  the  engagements 
they  were  entered  into  with  the  public  ;  that  others,  having 
obtained  a  renewal  of  the  licence  for  books  already  printed, 
made  no  other  ufe  of  it  but  to  prevent  other  bookfellers  from 
getting  leave  to  print  the  faid  book  :  his  majefty  being  wil- 
ling to  provide  againft  all  this,  caufed  four  new  articles  to 
be  drawn  up,  to  ferve  as  a  fupplcment  to  the  regulations  of 
the  28th  of  February,   1723  :   to  wit, 

I.  That,  for  the  future,  no  licence,  nor  permiffion,  for  print- 
ing new  books,  or  for  making  new  editions  of  books  already 
printed,  fliall  be  delivered,  unkfs  there  be  prefentcd,  at  the 
fame  time,  two  printed  fheets,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  paper 
and  letter  the  printer  defigns  to  make  ufe  of,  which  printed 
fheets  muft  be  approved  by  the  keeper  of  the  feals  ;  the  one 
10  be  annexed  to  the  counter-feal  of  the  licence,  and  the  other 
tJ  be  depofited  in  the  fyndical  chamber,  where  the  faid  li- 


cence fliall  be  regiftered  ;  thefe  fheets  to  ferve  as  a  fpecimen, 
by  which  the  whole  edition  fhall  be  examined  by  the  fyndic 
and  affiftants  of  the  bookfellers  company,  in  the  prefence  of 
a  perfon  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  keeper  of  the  fcals, 
before  the  books  be  expofed  to  fale,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting 
all  the  copies  that  fliall  be  found  not  anfwcrable  to  the  fpe- 
cimen,  and  paying  a  fine  of  IOOO  livres,  &c. 

II.  That  all  bookicllers  and  printers  fhall  be  obliged  to  take 
a  particular  care,  that  all  the  editions  of  books  be  abfolutely 
correct,  as  much  as  is  poffible,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  thofe 
whofe  correction  fhall  have  been  vifibiy  neglected,  and  lofing 
the  licences  and  permifilons,  &c. 

III.  That  no  fubfeription  fhall  be  propofed  to  the  public, 
but  for  the  printing  of  confiderable  works,  which  could  net 
be  printed  without  fuch  affiftance;  and  only  after,  leave  firft 
obtained  from  the  keeper  of  the  feals,  who  fliall  not  grant  it 
'till  the  books  be  approved  by  the  cenfors  ;  which  leave  or 
permiffion  fhall  be  written  and  figned  upon  the  printed  fhcet, 
called  profpectus  (propofals),  which  is  to  contain  the  condi- 
tions to  which  the  bookfeller  binds  himfelf  to  the  fubferibers, 
both  with  regard  to  the  paper  and  letter,  and  to  the  price  of 
the  books,  and  the  time  when  they  are  to  be  delivered  :  which 
printed  fheets  of  propofals  fhall  be  depofited,  with  the  original 
permiffion  in  the  fyndical  chamber,  and  regiftered  in  the  com- 
pany's books,  in  which  the  bookfeller  fhall  alfo  fign  his  obli- 
gation or  bond  to  perform  the  propofed  conditions  :  and  fuch 
bookfellers  as  fhall  fail  to  fulfil  any  of  the  faid  conditions, 
fhall  be  condemned  to  return  to  the  fubferibers  double  the 
fums  they  receive  from  them,  and  to  pay  an  arbitrary  fine, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

IV.  That  all  the  fyndics  and  the  affiftants  of  the  bookfellers 
company  fhall  be  obliged  to  deliver  within  a  month  to  the 
keeper  of  the  feals,  an  account  of  ail  the  privileges  or  li- 
cences that  were  renewed  fince  the  firft  of  January,  17 18, 
for  books  already  printed  ;  with  an  account  of  fuch  books  as 
fhall  have  been  reprinted,  in  confequence  of  the  renewing 
of  the  licences  ;  to  the  end  that,  upon  examination,  all  the 
new  privileges  or  licences  which  have  not  been  ufed,  may  be 
annulled,  and  new  ones,  or  only  fimple  permiffions,  granted, 
to  fuch  as  fhall  petition  for  them,  and  promife  to  caufe  thofe 
books  to  be  very  foon  reprinted,  according  to  thefe  prefent 
regulations. 

Remarks. 

From  the  multitude  of  regulations  made  in  France,  with  re- 
gard to  the  bufinefs  of  bookfelling,  we  may  judge  of  what 
importance  they  efteem  this  employment  to  the  ftate,  as  be- 
ing capable  of  doing  great  good  or  great  mifchief  to  it.  To 
prevent  what  is  looked  upon,  by  that  government,  in  the 
light  of  the  latter,  we  find  fuch  reftraints  are  laid  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  that  the  people  fhall  have  no  knowledge 
communicated  to  them,  fans  privilege  du  roy,  without  the 
king's  leave  :  that  is  to  fay,  in  plain  Englifh,  that  the  whole' 
kingdom  fhall  be  kept  in  fuch  ignorance,  as  beft  fuits  with 
the  will  of  their  fovereign  ;  to  the  end,  that  he  may  be  as 
uncontroulably  abfolute  and  tyrannical  over  the  people  as 
he  pleafes. 

As  this  kind  of  policy  hath  proved,  and  is  likely  to  prove,  an 
invincible  barrier  againft  the  liberties  of  that  brave  and  po- 
lite nation  ;  fo  the  contrary  hath  proved  the  grand  preferva- 
tive  of  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain.  For,  whenever  we 
fhall  be  deprived  of  this  privilege,  can  we  expect  other  than 
to  be  governed  by  the  abfolute  will  of  a  prince  and  his  mini- 
fters  ?  Would  notour  parliaments  become  cyphers,  or,  per- 
haps, be  totally  annihilated  ?  And  what  kind  of  government 
could  we  expect,  but  a  joint  confederacy,  civil,  ecclefiaftical, 
and  military,  againft  the  properties  of  the  people  ?  What 
inducement  could  there  then'be  for  induftry  and  commerce, 
when  our  acquifitions  were  infecure  ? 

Arbitrary  princes,  'tis  true,  do  give  encouragement  to  arts 
and  trade,  but  with  what  view  ?  Is  it  more,  than  to  render 
their  fubjects  temporarily  rich,  that,  when  they  have  occafion 
for  plunder,  they  may  not  have  all  beggars  in  their  ftate  ? 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  powers  of  princes  are  governed 
by  laws  made  by  the  people,  the  people  will  take  care  to 
make  fuch  laws,  as  will  fecure  their  liberties  and  properties 
againft  the  oppreffion  of  princes.  If  fuch  a  conftituted  le- 
giflature  fhould  fometimes  happen  to  be  mifled  or  corrupted, 
in  the  making  of  laws  ;  yet  while  we  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
writing,  we  may  be  fure  to  have  thofe  laws  repealed  ;  for 
what  corruption  can  withftand  the  power  of  a  free  enquiry  J  , 
The  upholders  of  this  invaluable  privilege,  are  the  writers, 
the  bookfellers,  and  the  printers.  Being,  at  prefent,  con- 
fined to  the  bookfeller,  1  fliall  refer  to  the  other  refpective 
heads,  and  confider  him  in  relation  to  other  traders,  who 
have  connection  with  his  branch. 

The  quantity  of  paper,  confumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
books,  is  very  confiderable :  and  whereas,  not  many  vcars 
fince,  we  were  under  the  ncceffity  of  importing  feven  eighths 
of  that  commodity  for  this  purpofe,  we  have  now  the  fatif- 
faction  to  fay,  that  we  do  not  take  above  one  eighth  from 
foreign  countries,  the  remainder  being  of  our  own  manu- 
facture.    This  has  been  owing  to  the  great  encouragement 
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£ive'n  by  our  bookfcllers,  to  this  branch  of  trade;  wherein, 
if  we  continue  to  advance,  wc  fhall  not  only  be  capable  of 
Supplying  ourfelves,  but    may,  in  a    few  years*  make  that 
commodity  (b  exquifite  and  fo cheap,  as  to  be  able  to  export 
it  to  foreign  countries.     Sec  the  article  Pape r-makinc. 
The  ftationer,  bookbinder,  and  engraver,  are  great  depen- 
dents on  this  clafs  of  traders ;    and  the  printer  hath  his  chief 
dependence  upon  them,  and  the  letter-founder  on  them  both. 
'Tis  the  bufinefs  of  the  bookfeller  to  encourage   all  artifts 
who  have  any  connection  with  his  branch,  to  the  end  that 
his  books  may  be  fo  delicately  printed  and  embillifhcd,  that 
we  may   not  only  equal,  but  iurpafs  foreign  nations  in  the 
art  of  book-printing.     Nor  is  this  a  traffic  of  inconfidcrable 
extent  at  prefent  ;rand,  by  proper  encouragement,  may  be 
made  far  more  importantly  fo.     For,  from  the  freedom  of 
the  Englifh  prefs,  or  the  unrcftrained    liberty  we  enjoy  of 
writing  upon  every  kind  of  fubject,  foreigners  entertain  an 
opinion  of  our  books,  and  perfons  of  diftinction,  in  molt 
parts  of  Europe,  are  not  a  little  fond  of  them.     As  our  lan- 
guage alfo  begins  to  be  more  generally  ftudicd  in  Europe  than 
ever,  fo  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  Britifh  trade  of 
bookfelling  will  incrcafe  in  the  like  proportion ;  efpecially  if 
3iterary  property  be  duly  fecurcd  by  law. 
We  arc  inferior  to  no  nation,  at  prefent,  in  the  art  of  letter- 
foundery,  as  well  as  that  of  printing  ;  and  therefore,  if  due 
care  be  taken  by  our  bookfcllers  to  have  their  books  printed 
as  well,  and  as  cheap,  as  they  arc  in  other  nations;  if  our 
home  manufacture  of  paper  be  equally  good,  and  every  de- 
coration belonging  to  a  book  be  as  well  executed,  what  hin- 
ders but  wc  may  largely  extend  our  commerce  of  bookfelling  ? 
That  no  nation  can  heat  us  in   this  trade,  I  could  produce 
manifold  inftanccs.  For  brevity's  fake,  I  fhall  mention  a  few 
only,  viz. 

The  Anatomical  Tables  of  Albinus,  which  arc  publifhcd  on 
48  large  copper-plates,  15  inches  by  22, beautifully  engraved, 
and  printed  on  large  imperial  paper;  accurately  representing 
figures  of  the  human  fkeleton,  and  of  the  fcveral  orders  of  the 
human  mufcles;    alio  diflinct  views  of  the  particular  parts, 
wherein  all  that  belongs  to  the  ftructure  or  habit  of  each  muf- 
cle,  is  fhewn  at  large  from  the  body.     Together  with  a  mi- 
nute and  ample  explanation  of  the  whole. 
The  plates  in  this  work  arc  eftcemed  to  be  as  correctly  and 
mafterly  engraved,    as  thofe  of  any  work  of  this  kind  ever 
were  in  any  part  of  Europe;  and  the  paper  and  letter  are  fu- 
perior  to  that   printed   in  Holland,  and  fell  near  two  thirds 
cheaper.     Nor  fhould  it  be  forgot  that  the  whole  is  printed 
on  paper  of  our  own  manufacture.     Alfo, 
A  neat,  correct:,  and  beautiful  edition  of  Q.  Horatii  Flacci 
opera,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  printed  on  royal  paper,  illuftrated 
with  35  copper-plates,  taken  from  antique  ftatues,  gems,  me- 
dals, &c.  and  reprefciuingfeveral  curious  pieces  of  antiquity. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  adefcriptive  account  of  every  plate,  and 
the  paffages  in  the  poet  which  it  explains  and  illuftrates. 
A  neat,  correct,  and  beautiful  edition  of  Virgilii  opera,  in  two 
volumes  8vo.  printed  on  royal  paper,  embellifhed  with  above 
fixty  copper-plates,  containing  166  pieces  of  antiquity,  taken 
from  ftatues,  marbles,  paintings,  gems,  medals,  &c.      To 
which  is  prefixed  a  full  and  defcriptive  account  of  every  plate, 
and  a  reference  to  the  paffages  in  the  poet,  which  each  ex- 
plains and  illuftrates. 

A  neat,  correct,  and  beautiful  edition  of  Terentii  opera,  in 
%wo  volumes  8vo.  on  royal  paper,  with  copper-plates,  in  the 
fame  manner. 

This  edition  of  thofe  claffical  authors  was  corrected  from 
the  moft  accurate  manufcripts  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ; 
and  for  beauty  and  eleganceof  printing,  as  well  as  cheapnefs, 
we  may  prefume  to  fay,  was  never  equalled  in  this,  or  any 
other  nation. 

Another  inftance  we  have  in  the  Heads  of  the  Illuftrious  Per- 
fons of  Great-Britain:  containing  120,  finely  engraved  by 
Mr.  Houbraken,  and  printed  on  large  imperial  paper,  together 
with  their  Lives  and  Characters,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Birch,  Se- 
cretary to  the  Royal  Society. 

From  thefe  facts  it  appears,  that  the  bookfellers  of  this  king- 
dom are  capable  of  printing  books  as  well,  and  as  cheap,  as 
thofe  of  any  other  nation  :  and  therefore,  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  kingdom,  fhould  be  fo  encouraged,  as  to  be 
capable  of  extending  this  traffic  as  greatly  throughout  the 
world,  as  it  will  admit  of.  But  there  feems  to  be  various  ob- 
ftacles  in  their  way  to  prevent  it,  which  are  continued,  I  am 
perfuaded,  for  want  of  the  coniequences  thereof  being  duly 
weighed  and  confidered. 

The  principal  obftacle  hereto  is  the  infecurity  of  literary  pro- 
perty, according  to  the  laws  at  prefent  fubfiiting.  Though 
this  matter  has  already  been  fpoken  to,  in  the  Remarks  on 
the  article  of  Books,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  ;  yet  it 
may  nut  be  altogether  ufelefs,  under  this  head,  to  add  a 
word  more  on  a  fubject  fo  interefting  to  the  nation ;  and 
wherein,  at  prefent,  indeed,  I  am  a  party  concerned.  For 
what  encouragement  fhall  I  have  to  go  through  with  the  la- 
borious work,  I  am  at  prefent  engaged  in,  provided  the  pro- 
perty is  not  fo  fecured,  as  that  1  may  make  that  reafonable 
advantage  of  it  to  which  I  am  intitled  ?  'Tis  above  twenty 
years  fevere  ftudy  and  application,  that  has  enabled  me  to 


undertake  this  performance  ;  and  although  the  larr/e  fund  of 
materials,  which  I  have  Co  long  been  collecting, °were  not, 
indeed,  originally  defigned  for  this  identical  work  ;  yet  they 
were  defigned  for  one  no  way  diffimilar,  nor  lefa  laborious, 
and  very  probably  might  have  terminated  in  one  oi  the  fame 
kind. 

Whatever  is  a  difcouragement  to  perfons  turhed  for  ftudy, 
in  order  to  render  themfelves  ufeful  to  the  community,  flops 
up  the  channels,  from  whence  all  improvements  of'  fcience 
flow.  For  what  mechanical  or  manufactural  art,  what 
branch  of  knowledge  whereon  our  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion depend,  hath  not  been,  at  firft,  dJIcovered  by  fliul.cus 
men,  and  communicated  for  the  general  benefit  of  others  ? 
Were  not  they,  alfo,  the  original  founders  of  civil  govern- 
ment itfelf;  and  therefore  may  it  not  befaid  with  truth,  that 
all  fovcreignty  owes  its  origin  to  them  r  At  firft,  in  every 
country,  there  prevailed  nothing  but  barbarifm  and  rude- 
nefs  :  all  places  were  terrified  with  giants,  an  I  enchantments, 
and  infolent  ufurpers  to  deceive  mankind  :  a^ainft  thefe  there 
firft  arofe  fome  mighty  heroes,  as  Hercules,  Thefcus,  and  Ja- 
fon:  thefe  fcowered  the  world,  redrefled  injuries,  and  dc- 
ftroyed  thofe  human  monftcrs  ;  for  which  they  were  mads 
demi-gods.  After  them  fuccceded  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  &c. 
who  accomplifhed  the  work,  founded  commonwealths,  ^av« 
laws,  and  put  juftice  in  its  courfc. 

'Tis  true,  there  have  been  princes,  as  well  as  other  difrin- 
guifhed  perfonages  of  the  firft  rank,  who  have  thought  it 
their  duty,  as  well  as  an  honour,  to  become  author^  tor  the 
benefit  of  communities :  and,  why  is  there  not  as  much 
glory  in  writing  for  religion  and  virtue,  for  the  liberties  of 
mankind,  and  for  the  benefit  of  ufeful  arts  and  univerfal 
commerce,  whereby  the  whole  human  fpecics  fubfift,  and 
are  knit  and  united  together,  as  in  fighting  for  them,  in 
pleading  for  them  in  fenates,  or  in  fettling  of  property  be- 
tween perfon  and  perfon  ?  But  the  bulk  of  thofe  authors, 
who  have  been  by  far  the  more  numerous,  and  perhaps, 
not  the  leaft  ufiful,  have  not  been  men  of  the  fuprcmc  cials ; 
they  have  rather  been  neceffitous  than  opulent;  for  many 
ftudious  men  delight  rather  in  a  retiied,  than  an  over-active 
life,  that  they  may  fcan  the  actions  of  men  in  private  n 
nicely,  and  contemplate  the  works  of  nature  more  narrow  v. 
in  order  to  draw  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  thefolely  aei.,\e 
part. 

But,  if  fuch  whofe  fortunes  do  not  abound,  and  to  whom  the 
divine  providence  feems  to  have  given  a  conftitutk,iiai  turn 
and  biafs  to  benefit  focicty  by  their  ftudies,  c.mnot  fublift  by 
them  with  decency,  will  not  ufeful  learning  and  fcience  be- 
come contemptible,  and  will  not  the  human  fpecies  again  de- 
generate into  their  primitive  ftate  of  barbarifm  and  brutality? 
But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  when  this  matter  comes  to  be 
laid  before  the  legiflature,  but  literary    property  will   be  fo 
effectually  fecured,  that  men  of  letters  may  be  encouraged  to 
advance  ufeful  fcience  of  every  kind  in  this  kir.gdom. 
Few  authors  caring  to  have  the  fatigue  of  retailing  their  own 
books,  they  generally  chufe  to  employ  bookfellers  for  that 
purpofe,  or  to  affign  over  their  property  to  them  for  a  valuable 
confideration.     Nor  arc  there  manv  authors,  who  have  un- 
dertaken   the   printing   and  publifhing  of  any  considerable 
work,  that  is  likely  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  at  their 
own  expence,  and  without  being  concerned  with  fome  book- 
feller, or  feveral  of  them,  eminent  in  their  profeffion. 
And,  in  order  to  have  books  well  printed  and  prudently  pro- 
pagated,   bookfellers  feem,    in    many  cafes,  to   be   agents 
indifpenfably  neceffary  to  authors,  more  efpecially  in  large 
undertakings  :  and,  indeed,  they  have  been   inftrumental  in 
fetting  forward  many  of  the  greateft  and  moft  ufeful  works* 
which  have    been   publifhed.     But  was    the     property    of 
authors  better  fecured,  the  more  could  a  bookfeller  afford  to 
give  authors  for  their  copies,  and    the  more  would  litera- 
ture be  encouraged.     See  the  articles  Books  and  Copies  of 
authors. 
BOOK-KEEPING.  See  Books  of  Merchants,  and  Mer- 
cantile Accountantship. 
BOOK-KEEPER,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  perfon  properly  qua- 
lified  to  keep  fuch  accounts  as  he  is   required  to  do,  in  a 
methodjeal  and  correct  manner.     The  title  is   principally 
given  to  the  chief  clerks  of-  merchants   and  other  eminent 
traders,  and  they  generally  keep  the  journal  and  ledger,  all 
the  other  auxiliary  books  being  kept  by  the  younger  gentle- 
men clerks,  or  by  others  under  the  book-keeper. 
Thofe  who  keep  the  accounts  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  or 
are  employed  in  any  under  branch  in  the  public  offices  of  the 
kingdom  where  the  ftate  of  the  national  revenue  is  kept,  are 
commonly  called  clerks,  not  book-keeper?.    And  fuch  who 
have  the  chief  conduct  of  the  accounts  of  thefe  public  offices, 
or  of  any  of  the  great  trading  or  monied  corporations,  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Accountants  [fee  that  article] 
or  accountants-general,  and  not  book-keepers. 

Remarks. 

However  mean  in  the  eye  of  fome  a  book-keeper  may  ap- 
pear from  the  found  of  the  word;  yet  the  character  of  an 
able  mercantile  one,  is  very  far  from  being  contemptible  in 
the  opinion  of  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  his  accom- 
plishments. 
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pliShments.  There  are,  indeed,  amidft  this  clafs  of  people, 
many  ignorant  and  unSkilful  perfons,  who  have  brought  no 
credit  to  the  profeSfion,  which  is  the  cafe  of  all  others. 
The  book-keeper,  who  is  at  the  head  of  this  employment, 
is  he  who  is  commonly  called  a  merchant's  book-keeper  ; 
and  the  qualifications  requifite  for  fuch  a  one,  mould  be  no 
Way  inferior  to  thole  of  a  merchant  himfelf;  becaule,  if  his 
conduct  and  his  qualifications  render  him  acceptable,  he 
ftands  a  fair  chance  to  become  a  merchant  for  himfelf;  which 
has  been  the  cafe  of  great  numbers,  who  have  been  no  dif- 
credit  to  that  honourable  employment. 

For  merchants,  who  are  generally  gentlemen  of  generous 
and  noble  fpiriis,  when  they  have  had  experience  of  a  juft 
and  fkilful  book-keeper,  they  think  it  no  difhonour  to  take 
him  into  their  partnership,  either  in  their  houfes  abroad  or 
at  home.  As  a  book-keeper  to  a  merchant,  therefore,  is  in 
the  road  to  advancement,  it  is  his  intereft  not  to  be  deficient 
in  point  of  accomplishment.  And,  if  he  does  not  fucceed 
in  that  fhape,  he  may  gradually  Strike  into  trade  for  himfelf; 
for,  if  his  own  fortunes  will  not  admit  of  that,  yet,  where  a 
perfon  in  that  capacity  has  behaved  with  integrity  and  ho- 
nour, and  is  a  man  of  judgment  and  conduct  in  his  bufineis, 
the  people  who  have  had  dealings  with  the  merchant  he 
lived  with,  will  not  fcruple  to  put  confidence  in  him  ;  and, 
if  he  is   wife  enough  not  to  ftretch    his    credit  beyond   its 

bounds,  he  has  an  happy  opportunity  to  profper. Nay, 

fome  merchants,  after  a  feries  of  faithful  fervices  from  their 
book-keepers,  have  thrown  a  branch  of  their  bufinefs  into 
their  hands,  lent  them  money  to  carry  the  fame  on,  and  re- 
commended them  to  their  foreign  correfpondents.  Others 
again,  by  having  the  conduct  of  the  bufinefs  at  the  death  of 
their  matter,  have  naturally  fallen  into  a  confiderable  part  of 
his  bufinefs,  and  become  very  eminent  traders.  Some  iike- 
wife  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  contract  fuch  friendships 
with  the  young  gentlemen,  clerks  of  confiderable  worth, 
who,  from  experiencing  the  integrity  and  judgment  with 
which  they  behaved,  have  taken  them  into  partnerfhip,  and 
had  no  reafon  to  repent  their  choice.  We  do  not  fay,  that 
thefe  things  are  very  common  ;  but  'tis  well  enough  known 
they  have  very  frequently  happened  :  and  my  reafon  for 
hinting  thefe  things  is  with  no  other  view,  than  to  remind 
this  fett  of  people,  that  their  abilities,  their  honour,  and 
their  fecrecy  in  their  matter's  affairs,  and  having  his  intereft 
really  at  heart,  are  fo  Strong  a  recommendation,  that  they 
have  rarely  reafon  to  repent  their  having  been  fervants  in  this 
capacity. 

The  accomplishments  of  a  complete  book-keeper  Should  be  no 
way  inferior  to  thofe  of  a  merchant  himfelf,  fince,  as  obferved, 
he  is  not  out  of  the  road  of  becoming  one ;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  if  fome  young  gentlemen  themfelves,  even  of 
tolerable  fortunes,  who  have  ferved  their  clerkship  with  amer- 
chant,  would  condefcend  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards 
to  become  book-keepers  to  their  matter,  or  to  any  other  mer- 
chant, it  would  prove  more  to  their  advantage,  than  being 
eager  inftantly,  after  the  expiration  of  their  clerkfhip,  to 
ftrike  into  trade  for  their  own  account.  For,  although  the 
law  gives  age  at  one  and  twenty,  that  term  of  years  does  not 
always  give  fuch  judgment  and  experience,  as  may  be  requi- 
fite to  embark  a  fortune  in  trade. 

I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  way  of  thinking  of  thefe 
young  people,  not  to  be  fenfible,  that  even  fuch  who  have 
only  four  or  five  thoufand  pounds  to  begin  trade  with,  would 
think  it  too  great  a  difparagement  to  be  thought  a  book- 
keeper, however  beneficial  it  might  hereafter  prove  to  them. 
But,  if  a  regard  to  this  admonition  would  prove  more  inte- 
resting, than  gratifying  a  youthful  fafhionable  delicacy,  it  may 
not  be  undeferving  their  attention.  Let  thefe  young  gentle- 
men take  it,  as  they  pleafe,  the  advice  is  Sincerely  intended 
for  their  advantage,  not  their  difgrace.  But,  if  they  Should 
be  fo  nice  as  to  think  themfelves  above  receiving  a  falary  in 
that  capacity,  there  is  nobody  will  be  angry  with  them  on 
that  account,  if  they  are  not  with  themfelves. 
If  this  Should  by  no  means  prove  agreeable,  I  think  they 
mould  be  articled,  from  fixteen  years  of  age,  rather  for  feven 
than  five  years ;  the  age  of  three  and  twenty  being  early 
enough  to  hazard  a  handfome  fortune  in  trade;  and  this  may 
anfwer  the  end  of  obtaining  more  experience,  before  they 
commence  for  themfelves,  as  well  as  being  a  book-keeper, 
provided  the  two  laft  years  they  keep  the  principal  books, 
cfpecially  the  ledger. 

An  able  book-keeper  of  a  merchant  of  Skill  and  difcernment, 
has  great  opportunity  of  improving  his  judgment  in  the  art 
of  conducting  trade  ;  for,  as  he  is  the  recorder,  fo  he  may 
be  the  critical  infpector  of  his  maftcr's  actions,  and  gain  ex- 
perience from  his  f.igacity,  or  faux  pas:  'tis  not  unmeaningly 
proverbial,  that  the  by-Slander  fees  more  than  the  gamcStcr. 
Though  it  is  not  mceSfary  for  a  book-keeper  to  be  a  man  of 
learning,  yet  he  Should  not  be  illiterate;  though  he  is  not 
required  to  be  a  great  critic,  yet  he  Should  be  a  grammarian, 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  his  country,  and 
knowing  in  the  French  tongue,  as  being  the  univcrfal  cor- 
refponding  mercantile  language.  But  he  cannot  be  too  fa- 
miliar with  other  of  the  principal  modern  languages,  nor  too 


ready  a  wiiter,  or  too  expert  an  arithmetician  and  account 
tant.  And,  as  he  may  be  occafionally  put  upon  holding  a 
part  of  the  i'oreign  correfpondence,  he  Should  not  be  want- 
ing in  point  of  the  epistolary  ftile ;  which  in  the  mercan- 
tile way,  cannot  be  too  eafy,  unaffected,  and  plain,  fo  as 
to  leave  nothing  ambiguous  and  unintelligible.  There  are 
divers  other  amiable  qualities  required  by  a  perfon  acting  in 
this  capacity  ;  for,  although  he  may  be  entrusted  with  the 
State  of  a  merchant's  affairs,  yet  this  Should  not  le-ffen  his 
refpectful  duty,  nor  inviolable  fecrecy  :  but  there  arc  me- 
thods of  concealing  what  may  be  requifite,  without  much 
trouble  to  a  merchant. 
BORAX,  a  mineral  fait,  ufed  in  foldering  and  fufing  gold, 
and  other  metals.  The  ancients  have  known  it  under  the 
name  of  chryfocolla.  Pliny,  lib.  33.  cap.  5.  of  his  Natural 
Hiftory,  fpeaks  largely  of  it ;  but  his  account  does  not,  in 
every  refpect,  agree  with  what  has  afterwards  beendifcovered 
by  experience. 

That  author  diftinguifhed  this  drug  into  natural  and  artificial 
or  factitious  borax.  The  natural  borax,  according  to  him, 
is  nothing  but  a  Slimy  humour,  which  runs  in  the  mines  of 
gold,  filver,  copper,  and  ev^n  lead  ;  and,  being  congealed 
and  hardened  by  the  cold  in  winter,  takes  the  confiftency  of 
pumice-ftone. 

As  to  the  artificial  borax,  he  pretends  that  is  mrde  by  letting 
water  run  into  the  veins  of  the  mine  during  the  whoie  winter, 
till  the  month  of  June,  and  letting  the  mine  to  dry  for  two 
months;  fo  that,  according  to  him,  the  artificial  borax  is 
nothing  but  the  mineral  putrified  and  corrupted. 
The  fame  author  distinguishes  black,  white,  green,  and  yel- 
low borax,  which  take  their  feveral  colours,  as  well  as  their 
price,  from  the  mines  whence  they  are  extracted.  He  pre- 
tends that  the  natural  borax  is  much  harder  than  the  artificial. 
The  moderns  do  alfo  distinguish  two  forts  of  borax,  the  na- 
tural, which  is  called  crude  borax  ;  and  the  artificial,  which 
is  the  fame  purified  and  refined. 

The  natural  borax  is  a  mineral  fait,  of  the  figure  of  the  com- 
mon gem-falt.  It  is  taken  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in 
feveral  parts  of  Perfia ;  it  is  alfo  found  at  the  bottom  of  a 
torrent  which  runs  in  the  mountains  of  Purbeth,  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Radziaribron,  and  extend  to  the  borders  of  White 
Tartary. 

When  this  mineral  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  they  expofe  it 
to  the  open  air,  where  it  acquires  a  kind  of  reddifh  greafe, 
or  fatnefs,  which  ferves  to  feed  it,  and  prevents  its  calcining. 
When  the  borax  is  in  its  perfection,  the  merchants  of  Perfia 
fend  it  commonly  to  Amadavat,  a  city  in  the  Grand  Mogul's 
empire,  whence  the  EngliSh,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and 
other  nations,  get  it,  and  bring  it  into  Europe. 
There  is  another  fort  of  natural  borax,  which  is  harder,  of  a 
grey  colour,  and  pretty  much  like  the  EngliSh  copperas,  after 
it  has  been  long  expofed  to  the  air  :  but,  upon  the  whole,  its 
only  difference  from  the  former  is,  that,  having  continued  a 
long  time  in  the  air,  it  is  dried  up,  and  loft  the  reddifh  fatnefs 
it  had  before.  Thofe  who  deal  in  thefe  forts  of  crude  borax, 
ought  to  take  care  that  it  be  not  adulterated,  nor  mixed  with 
ftones,  and  other  foreign  ingredients. 

The  Venetians  were  the  firft  who  made  any  artificial  borax, 
or,  rather,  who  found  out  the  art  of  purifying  and  refining 
the  natural.  They  purify  it  by  diffolving  it  in  water,  filtra- 
ting it,  and  crystallizing  it  afterwards;  to  reduce  it  into 
crystals  they  ufe  cotton  matches,  about  which  the  borax  cryf- 
tallizes,  as  fugar-candy  and  verdegreafe  do  upon  wood. 
Others,  after  refining  the  borax,  reduce  it  into  fmall  Stones, 
of  the  figure  of  tagged  points ;  but  as  it  had  too  greenish  a 
caSt,  the  Dutch,  who  have  alfo  laboured  to  refine  it,  have 
reduced  it  to  large  bits,  which  give  it  a  whiter  caft,  and  make 
it  more  faleable.  This  laft  fort  of  borax  is  that  which  is 
now  fold  by  the  druggiSls  and  grocers  of  Paris. 
The  refined  borax,  either  from  Venice  or  from  Holland,  in 
order  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  clear  and  tranfparent,  almoft 
infipid  to  the  taSle ;  and,  above  all,  it  muft  not  have  the 
leaft  mixture  of  EngliSh  allum,  which  is  not  eafily  difcovered 
by  the  fight  only,  though  adulterated  borax  is  never  fo  white 
nor  fo  light,  as  that  which  is  pure;  but  ufe  does  but  too  Soon 
difcover  the  cheat,  allum  not  being  proper  to  fufe  metals ; 
and,  when  it  is  put  on  live  coals,  it  does  not  Swell  fo  much  as 
borax  does. 

Borax  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine  :  it  enters  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  unguentum  citrinum,  and  ferves  alfo  to  make 
fome  kind  of  paint  for  the  ladies. 

Agricola  obferves  that  there  is  a  foSTile  nitre,  which  is  as  hard 
as  a  Stone,  of  which  the  Venetians  make  borax.  He  is  in  the 
right  therein,  and  it  is  nothing  but  the  Perfian  borax,  we 
have  been  fpcaking  of.  But  what  he  adds,  according  to  F11- 
retiere's  quotation,  that  the  Venetian  borax  is  made  with  the 
urine  of  young  lads  who  drink  wine,  which  urine  is  beaten 
with  a  pcftle  in  a  brazen  mortar,  till  it  be  of  the  confiftency 
of  an  unguent,  and  then  mixed  with  verdegreafe,  and  Some- 
times with  nitre,  not  only  is  falfe,  but  is  a  mifreprefentation 
of  the  paffage  from  the  chapter  of  Pliny  quoted  above,  where 
there  is  not  the  leaft  mention  of  wine  drank  by  young  lads,  -\ 
whofe  urine  Agricc-la  pretends  is  made  ufe  of. 
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'Of  all  the  mineral  falts,  the  borax  is  that  whole  natural  com- 
,,,n  is  the   leaft  known.      It  may  be  placed  in  the  clafs 
of  alkali  falts,  and  among  the  abforb 

By  the  atlalyfis,  or  refolutioi;  of  this  fait,  when  put  into  a 
retort  over  a  gradual  fire,  the  matter  fwells,  and  yields  but 
a  clear  infipid  water,  without  any  fmell,  which  is  no,  pari;  ol 
the  fait,  and  is  fo  foreign  to  it,  that  the  borax  notwithftand- 
ing  that  lofs,  and  riotwithftariding  the  increafe  of  a  very  vio- 
lent fire,  continues  ftill  in  it's  cuftomary  falinc  form  ;  the 
'  only  alteration  it  receives  from  tlie  action  of  the  fire  is,  that 
it'reduces  itfelf,  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  into  a  tranfpa- 
rent  mafs,  and,  as  it  were,  vitrified;  which,  though  by  it's 
tranfparency  it  refembles  glafs,  yet  it  differs  f  om  it  in  be- 
ing Mill  diflbluble  in  water;  in  all  other  refpetts  it  is  a  kind 
Is,  as  fine,  and  almoft  as  hard,  as  cryftal  ;  which  is  not 
furprizing,  fince  this  fait  eafily  acquires  the  tranfparency  oi 
and  even  forwards  the  vitrification  of  certain  matters, 
•when  mixed  with  them.  Spirit  of  wine,  being  Dured  Open 
this  vitrified  borax,  excites  a  heat  in  it,  which  common  borax 
does  not  acquire:  yet,  notwithstanding  this  alteration,  vitri- 
fied borax,  being  diffolved  in  warm  water,  and  afterwards 
allized,  refmnes  it's  ancient  form,  and  becomes  a  beau- 
tiful refined  borax,  which  fhews  that  j  of  the  fire  in 
that  procefs  does  not  change  the  fubftance  of  that  fait. 
This  is  a  fummary  account  of  Monfieur  Lcmcry'scxpcrimcnts 
un  the  nature  of  this  fait-,  extracted  from  his  Memoirs,  printed 
jrj  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year 
1728,  which  he  has  continued  in  thofe  for  the  years  1729 
and  1732,  to  make  thefe  experiments  ferve,  by  rational  in- 
ference, to  underftand  not  only  the  medicinal  properties  of 
the  borax,  but  alfo  the  manner  of  it's  operating  in  the  fufion 
of  metals,  wherein  it  is  uled. 

We  fhall  only  add  here  the  obfervation  of  a  perfon  of  very 
great  experience,  concerning  tin  ■  ■!"  uling  borax. 

It  mu ft  be  calcined  at  feveral  times  before  it  is  u fed  for  fol- 
dering,  that  all  the  moift  parts  may  be  fepaiated  from  it,  and 
thereby  prevent  it  from  ebullition,  which  often  makes  the 
work  mifcarry,  this  being  of  a  dangerous  confequence  in  va- 
luable pieces  of  work  :  it  inuft  be  calcinated  with  a  flow  fire, 
and,  when  it  docs  not  ("well  any  more,  it  muft  be  neatly 
pounded  ;  after  which  they  calcine  it  a  fecond  time,  and  then 
pound  it  again,  to  ufe  it  upon  OQCafion. 
The  ufe  of  borax  in  medicine  is  a  ftimulant,  cm- 

menagogue,  and  diuretic;  it  is  one  of  the  moft   efficacious 
medicines  known  in  fuppreifions  of  the  menfes,  and  is  given 
with  fuccefs  to  promote  delivery,  and  to  bring  away  the  fe- 
cundines.      It  is  ufually  given  with  powder  of  myrrh,  and  a 
few  grains  of  faffron.     It's   dole  is  from  5  to    15   grains; 
feme  writers  fpeak  of  much   larger  quantities,  but  they  are 
neither  fate  nor  nccefTary.     It  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  women  as  a 
cofmctic.     The  great  confumption  of  it,  however,  is  for 
foldering,  and  the  fluxing  metals  clean  and  nee  from  ail  their 
feculent  and  heterogeneous  m alter ;   and  the  dyers,  it  it  were 
not  too  dear,  would  continue  a  great  quantity  of  it,  to  give  a 
glofs  to  their  colours:   but  alium,  fined  in  a  crucible  with 
common  nitre,  may  anfvvcr  that  end  at  a  much  cheaper  rate, 
borax  being  frequently  from  5  to  iO  {hillings  a  pound. 
Borax  is  alio  a  fort  of  toad-bezoar,   that  is  to  fay,  a  fort  of 
ftone  found  in  the  heads  of  toads,  to  which  great  properties 
are  afcribed.     Some  natural  philofophcrs  pretend  that  it  is 
really  a  petrified  bone  of  that  animal's  head,  and  deny  there 
being  any  fuch  (tones.     There  are  fome,  however,  to  be  met 
with  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  ;   but  the  moft  fincere  of 
them  would  not  anfwer  for  their  being  genuine,  nor  for  their 
pretended  properties  againft  poifon  and  a  bad  air.    There  are 
alfo  fome  authors  who  affert  that  this  ftone,  which  they  call 
crapaudine  (from  the  French  word  crapaud,  a  toad)  is  found 
in  the  head  of  the  fea-toad,  and   not  of  the  land-toad,  and 
they  place  it  among  the  precious  ftoncs,  called  by  fome  toad- 
ftone. 
BORROWING,    the  taking  up  money  of  a  friend,  or  other 
perfon,  on  condition  of  returning  it  after  a  certain  time,  and 
paying  intereft  for  the  fame.   It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  under- 
take and  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade,  without  fometime^  bor- 
rowing money,  or  takinir  merchandizes  upon   truft,  which 
amounts  almoft  to  the  fame  :  but  both  thtfe  ways  are  capable 
of  deftroying  a  man's  credit,  and  ruining  him,  if  he   is  not 
punctual  in  paying  the  money,  when  due,  efpecially  if  it  be 
money  borrowed  ;  becaufe  the  intereft,  if  continued  for  fome 
time,  generally  abforbs  the  whole  profit  which  is  made  in  trade. 
BOSNIA,  a  frontier  province  of  Chriftendom,  divided  between 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  the  Turks  ;  that  part  which  lies  on 
the  eaft  of  the  river  Unna  belonging  to  the  Turk,  and  that 
part  en  the  weft  of  that  river  to  the  Auftrians,   It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  river  Save,  which  parts  it  from  Sclavo- 
nia  ;  on  the  weft  by  Croatia,  and  partly  by  Dalmatia,  which 
.^^^  bounds  it  alfo  on  the  fouth  ;  it  has  Servia  on  the  eaft,  from 
.^PBwhich  the  river  Drin  feparates  it. 

▼IKThe  air  here  is  fharp,  but  the  foil  produces  fome  corn ;  and 

^there  are  alfo  fome  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  which  are  rarely 

wrought,  and  when  they  are,  they  do  not  turn  to  any  ex- 

Ktraordinary  account, 
v.,, 


BOTARGO,  a  kind  of  a  faufagc,  made  with  the  eggs  and 
blood  of  the  fea-mu!Iet,  a  large  filh,  pretty  common  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  lon'r  and  narrow,  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  pike;  They  open  the  fifh  and  take  out  the  eggs,  of 
Which  they  make  the  botargo,  which  is  afterward;  tranfport- 
ed  to  all  places.  Wc  meet  chiefly  with  this  Rfli  in  a  Cm  all 
arm  of  the  fea  near  Alexandria,  as  you  come  from  Rofetta. 
The  belt  botargo  comes  from  Tunis  in  Barbary.  They  alfo 
make  fome  in  France,  at  a  place  called  Marteguc,  8  leagues 
diflant  from  Marfeilles  :  the  people  of  Provence  eat  a  great 
deal  of  it.  There  is  no  great  trade  of  it  at  Paris;  however, 
the  great  grocers  have  commonly  fome  of  it  to  fell,  efpecially 
towards  Lent,  it  being  very  proper  food  to  ufe  in  that  holy 
fiafon.  They  eat  the  botargo  with  olive-oil  and  lemon- 
juice:  it  muft  be  chofen  dry  and  reddifh.  They  cut  it  in 
flices,  like  the  caviary,  and  i.  is  reckoned  a  nice  difh,  as  it 
really  is.  When  they  would  keep  ir,  they  put  every  bit  by 
itfelf,  and  wrap  it  up  in  a  kind  of  wax  leaves,  oth  1  wife  it  will 
generate  maggots:  a  perfon  may  carry  it  thus  every-where 
it  him.  They  fait  and  dry  it  in  the  fun,  like  C.wiary. 
See  that  article. 

They  alfo  make  vaft  quantities  of  botargo  in  feveral  parts  of 
Egypt,    particularly  towards   Alexandria.     They  open    the 
mullet,  as  foon  as  it  is  catched,  and  they  drefs  the  eggs  almoft 
as   they  do  thofe  of   the  fturgcon   for  making  the  caviary. 
There   is   a   great  confumption  of  botargo's  of  Alexandria 
throughout  all  the  Levant. 
BOTTAGE,  a  duty  which  the  abbey  of  St,  Dennis  in  France 
1  on  all  the  boats  and  merchandizes  which  pafs  on 
river  Seine,  from  St.  DennisVday,  the  yth  of  October,  to 
St.  Andrew's  day,   the  30th  of  November. 
This  duty  is  confidcrable  enough  to  oblige  the  rreichants  to 
take  their  meafurcs  betimes,   that  they  mav  avoid  paying  it, 
ei the r  by  fending  their  merchandizes  before  the  day  on  which 
this  duty  begins  to  be  paid,  or  by  delaying  to  fend  them  'till 
the  day  is   pair,  efpecially    if  the  merchandizes  be  of  any 
bulk. 
BOTTOMRY,  is   a  marine  contract  in  commerce,  for  the 
borrowing  of  money  upon   the  keel  or   bottom   of  a  fhip  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  when  the  mafter  of  a  fhip  binds  the  fhip  itlelr, 
that,  if  the  money  be  not  paid  by  the  day  appointed,  the  cre- 
ditor fhall  have  the  (aid  fhip:  and  this  taking  up  money  on 
bottomry  is  commonly  in  nature  of  mortgaging  a  fhip:  and 
in    the  inftrument  executed  between  the  lender  and  the  bor- 
rower, there  isaclaufe  which  exprtffes,  that  the  fhip  is  en- 
gaged for  the  performance  of  the  fame. 

Bottomry  is  alfo  where  a  perfon  lends  money  to  a  merchant, 
who  wants  it  in  traffic,  and  the  lender  is  to  be  paid  a  larger 
fum  at  the  return  of  the  fhip,  ftanding  to  the  hazard  of  the 
voyage;  in  regard  to  which,  though  the  intereft  be  greater 
than  that  allowed  by  law,  it  is  not  eftcemed  ufury  :  -for  mo- 
ney, lent  at  fea,  is  allowed  a  larger  intereft  than  money  ad- 
vanced on  land,  by  reafon  'tis  furnifhed  at  the  greater  hazard 
of  the  lender  ;  and  if  the  fhip  perifhes,  he  fhares  in  the  lidfs  ; 
(o  that  theic  is  not  that  degree  of  fecurity,  as  in  cafes  on  land, 
on  mortgages,  &c.     And,   the  greater    the  danger   is,  the 
greater  may  be  the  profit  rcafonably  required  for  the  money 
fo  lent :  and  this  hath  been  the  opinion  of  civilians,  and  all 
or  moft  part  of  the  trading  countries  of  Chriftendom  allow  it. 
The  contract  of   bottomry,  as   generally  made,  is  juft  and 
honourable,  according  to  the  laudable  cuftom  of  maritime 
perfons  ;  and,  though  the  advantage  feems  to  run  high,  as 
twenty,  thirty,    or   fometimes  forty  per  cent,  and  up  we 
without  confideration  of  time;  yet,  if  by  the  common  law, 
an  action  be  brought  on  fuch  an  inftrument,  the  defendant 
cannot  plead  the  ftatute  of  ufury.     So  it  was  held,  where  a 
perfon  brought  an  action  of  debt  on  a  bond  for  money  taken 
up  on  bottomry;  the  defendant  pleaded  the  ftatute   againft 
ufury,  and  fhewed,  that  a  certain  fhip  made  a  voyage  to  fifh 
in  Newfoundland  (which  might  be  performed  in  eight  months ) 
and  the  plaintiff  delivered  50 1.  to  the  defendant,  to  pay  60 1. 
upon  the  return  of  the  fhip  to  fuch  a  port ;  and,  if  the  faid 
fhip  by  leakage  or  tempeft  fhould  not  return  from  Newfound- 
land to   the  faid  port,  then   the  defendant  fhould    pay  the 
principal  money,  viz.  50I.  only:  and,  if  the  fhip  never  re- 
turned, then  nothing  fhould  be  paid  :   it  was  adjudged  in  this 
cafe,  that  the  fame  was  not  ufury-;  for,   if  the  fhip  had  ftaid 
at  Newfoundland  two  or  three  yearsv  yet  at  her  return  but 
60 1.  was  to  be  paid  ;  and,  if  fhe  never  returned,  then  no- 
thing.    Trin.  6  Jac.  B.  R.  2  Cro.  Rep.  208,  209. 
There  is  likewile  another  way  of  advancing  money,  called 
ufura  marina,  though  with  little  propriety,  joining   the  ad- 
vanced monies  and  the  danger  of  the  fea  together  ;  and  this 
is   obliging    fometimes   upon   the    borrower's   fhip,    goods, 
and  perfon :    the  product  of  which,   by  agreement,  will  ad- 
vance fometimes  20,  30,  and  fometimes  40  per  cent.     Fojf 
inftance,  a  private  gentleman  has  iccol.  ready  money  lying 
by  him*  and  he,  being  informed  of  an  ingenious  merchant 
that  has  good   credit  beyond  feas,  applies  himfelf  to  him, 
offers  him  1000 1.  to  be  laid  out  in  fuch  commodities,  as  the 
merchant  {hall  think  fuitable  for  that  port  or  country  the  bor- 
rower defigns  for,   and    that  he  will  bear  the  adventure  of 
that  money  during  all  that  voyage  (which  he  knows  may  be 
accomplifhed  within  a  year)  hereupon  the  contract  is  agreed 
4  M  upon, 
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Upon,  6  percent,  is  accounted  for  the  intereft,  and  12  per 
cent,  for  the  adventure  outwards,  and  12  per  cent,  for  the 
goods  homewards  ;  fo  that,  upon  the  return,  the  lender  re- 
ceives 30  per  cent,  which  amounts  to  1300 1.  This  is  not 
efteemed  ufury  by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  by  reafon  of  the 
rifque  and  danger  that  the  lender  runs. 

When  a  mafter  or  owner  of  a  fhip  takes  up  money  on  bot- 
tomry, and  buys  in  lading,  but  endeavours  to  defraud  the 
prince  or  ftate  of  their  cuftoms,  or  puts  fuch  goods  on  board 
which  incur  a  forfeiture  of  the  fhip ;  in  fuch  cafe,  the  bor- 
rower only  runs  the  hazard,  and  not  the  lender.  And  where 
bonds  or  bills  of  bottomry  are  fealed,  and  the  money  is  paid, 
if  the  fhip  receives  injury  by  ftorm,  fire,  enemy,  or  any 
other  accident,  before  the  commencement  of  the  voyage, 
then  the  perfon  borrowing  fhall  only  run  the  hazard  ;  unlefs 
it  be  otherwife  provided,  by  particular  words,  that  the  con- 
tract is  to  have  it's  beginning  from  the  time  of  the  fealing. 
But  if  the  condition  be,  that  if  fuch  fhip  fhall  fail  from 
London  to  a  port  abroad,  and  fhall  not  arrive  there,  &c. 
then,  &c.  here  the  contingency  begins  not  'till  the  depar- 
ture.    Leg.  Naval.  Rhod.  Moll. 

A  mafter  of  a  fhip  hath  no  power  to  take  up  money  on  bot- 
tomry, in  places  where  his  owners  dwell,  unlefs  he  is  a  part- 
owner  (as  mafters  often  are  at  this  time,  and  is  the  greateft 
fecurity  for  their  faithful  fervice)  and  in  that  cafe  he  may 
take  up  fo  much  only  as  his  part  will  anfwer  in  the  faid  fhip  : 
for,  if  he  exceeds  that,  his  own  eftate  fhall  ftand  liable  to 
make  fatisfaction.  But  when  a  mafter  is  in  a  ftrange  place 
or  country,  where  he  hath  not  owners,  nor  any  goods  of 
theirs,  nor  of  his  own  ;  and  for  want  of  money,  which  he 
cannot  procure  by  exchange  or  otherwife,  his  voyage  might 
be  retarded,  there  money  may  be  taken  upon  bottomry,  and 
all  the  owners  are  liable  for  it ;  that  is,  they  are  anfwerable 
by  their  veflel,  but  not  in  their  perfons,  by  the  act  of  the 
mafter  ;  and  the  owners  may  have  their  remedy  againft  fuch 
mafter;  whom  they  put  in  truft.  Leg.  Oleron.  c.  4. 
If  money  be  lent  on  fhip-board  by  a  merchant  or  paffenger, 
■and  before  the  day  of  payment  the  fhip  happens  to  be  caft 
away,  if  there  be  fuch  a  faver  as  will  admit  of  a  contribution, 
the  party  lending  is  not  to  have  his  whole  money,  but  it  fhall 
come  into  the  average ;  becaufe,  if  that  money  had  been  fo 
lent,  it  would  have  been  in  common  danger  with  the  reft  : 
but,  if  the  time  appointed  were  paft  before  the  misfortune 
happened,  then  the  borrower  muft  repay  the  lender  his  whole 
money,  free  from  contribution.  And,  therefore,  by  the  ma- 
ritime laws,  in  cafe  the  borrower  detains  any  money  thus 
lent,  beyond  the  appointed  time  for  the  repayment ;  he  fhall, 
at  his  return  from  the  voyage,  not  only  pay  the  profit 
agreed  on  before,  but  be  obliged  alfo  to  augment  the  fame, 
according  to  the  longer  time,  accrued  fince  the  day  of  pay- 
ment.    Leg.  Naval.  Artie.  17,  18. 


Some  Cases  determined  in  the  Courts  of  Judica- 
ture in  England,  relating  to  Bottomry. 

Deguilder  verfus  Depeifter. 

The  cafe  was  upon  a  bottomry  bond,  whereby  the  plaintiff" 
was  bound  in  confideration  of  400 1.  as  well  to  perform  the 
voyage  within  fix  months,  as  at  the  fix  months  end  to  pay 
the  400I.  and  40  1.  premium,  in  cafe  the  veffel  arrived  fafe, 
and  was  not  loft  in  the  voyage. 

It  fell  out,  that  the  plaintiff  never  went  the  voyage,  where- 
by his  bond  became  forfeited  ;  and  he  now  preferred  his  bill 
to  be  relieved ;  and  upon  a  former  hearing,  in  regard  the 
fhip  lay  all  along  in  the  port  of  London,  and  fo  the  defendant 
ran  no  hazard  of  lofing  his  principal  ;  the  lord  keeper  thought 
fit  to  decree,  that  the  defendant  fhould  lofe  the  premium  of 
40 1.  and  be  contented  with  his  principal  and  ordinary 
intereft:  and  now,  upon  a  re-hearing,  confirmed  his  former 
decree.     Vern.  257. 

Goddard  verfus  Garret. 

The  defendant  had  lent  money  on  a  bottomry  bond,  but  had 
no  intereft  in  the  fhip  or  cargo  ;  the  money  lent  was  300I. 
and  he  infured  450I.  on  the  fhip  ;  the  plaintiff's  bill  was  to 
have  the  policy  delivered  up,  by  reafon  the  defendant  was  not 
concerned  in  point  of  intereft,  as  to  the  fhip  or  cargo. 
Cur.  Take  it  that  the  law  is  fettled,  that  if  a  man  has  no 
intereft,  and  infures,  the  infurance  is  void,  although  it  be  ex- 
prcfled  in  the  policy,  interefted  or  not  intcrcfted  ;  and  the 
reafon  the  law  goes  upon  is,  that  thefc  infurances  are  made 
for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  and  not  that  perfons  uncon- 
cerned in  trade,  nor  interefted  in  the  fhip,  fhould  profit  by 
it;  and,  where  one  would  have  benefit  of  the  infurance,  he 
muft  renounce  all  intereft  in  the  fhip.  And  the  reafon  why 
the  law  allows  that  a  man,  having  fome  intereft  in  the  fhip 
or  cargo,  may  infure  more,  or  five  times  as  much,  is,  that 
a  merchant  cannot  tell  how  much,  or  how  little,  his  factor 
may  have  in  readinefs  to  lade  on  board  his  fhip.  And  it  was 
faid,  that  the  ufual  intereft  allowed  on  bottomry  was  3  per 
cent,  per  ann.  and  you  may  infure  at  6  or  7  per  cent,  for 
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the  voyage  :  fo,  if  this  practice  may  be  allowed,  a  man 

be  fure  to  gain  30  I.  or  more  per  cent.     Per  cur.  Deere 

policy  of  infurance  to  be  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled*     See 

Assurance. 

Note.  That,  in  this  cafe,  notice  was  taken  in  the  policy,  that 

it  was  to  infure  money  on  bottomry. 

Note  alfo,  That,  in  this   cafe,  the  fhip   furvived   the  time 

limited  in  the  bottomry  bond,  and  was  loft  within  the  time 

limited  in  the  policy.     So,  if  infurance  good,  the  defendant 

might  be  entitled  to  the  money  on  the  bond,  and  alfo  on  the 

policy.     Vern.  254. 

Harman  verfus  Vanhatton. 

Defendant  lent  the  plaintiff  250 1.  on  a  bottomry  bond,  and 
afterwards  infured  on  the  fame  fhip ;  but  the  infurance  was 
larger  as  to  the  voyage,  there  being  liberty  to  go  to  other 
ports  and  places  than  what  were  contained  in  the  condition 
of  the  bottomry  bond.  The  fhip  being  loft,  the  defendant 
recovered  the  money  on  the  policy  of  infurance,  and  alfo  put 
the  bottomry  bond  in  fuit:  the  fhip,  though  loft,  had  devi- 
ated from  the  voyage  mentioned  in  the  bond,  in  going  to 
Virgin  Gardo  to  buy  fait. 

The  plaintiff  brought  his  bill,  pretending  the  defendant 
ought  not  to  have  a  double  fatisfaction  to  recover  both  on 
the  infurance,  and  alfo  on  the  bond,  he  having  infured  only 
in  refpect  of  the  money  he  had  lent  on  bottomry,  and  had 
no  other  intereft  in  the  fhip  or  cargo;  and  therefore  the 
plaintiff  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  ^he  infurance,  paying 
the  premium.     Sed  non  allocatur. 

The  defendant,  having  paid  the  premium,  was  intitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  policy,  and  ran  the  rifque,  whether  the  fhip 
was  loft  or  not ;  and  the  infurers  might  as  well  pretend  to 
have  aid  of  the  bottomry  bond,  and  todifcount  the  money 
recovered  thereon,  as  the  plaintiff  to  have  the  money  reco- 
vered on  the  policy,  to  eafe  the  bottomry  bond. 
The  plaintiff  alfo  charged,  that  the  defendant  had  prcmifed 
and  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  bond,  on  the  plaintiff's  making 
up  the  money  recovered  on  the  policy,  as  much  as  he  lent 
on  the  bond,  with  intereft  and  cofts,  and  proved  fuch  offer 
and  promife.  Sed  non  allocatur.  It  was  but  nudum  pactum, 
a  voluntary  offer,  and  on  condition  that  the  money  was  then 
paid,  and  it  was  not  complied  with.     Vern.  636. 

Williams  and  Steadman.  < 

Debt  upon  a  bond  upon  bottomry;  the  defendant  pleads,  that 
the  fhip  went  from  London  to  Barbados  fine  deviatione,  and 
afterwards  fhe  returned  from  Barbados  towards  London,  and 
in  her  return  fhe  was  loft  in  voyagio  praedict' ;  the  plainrift 
replies,  that  the  fhip,  in  her  return,  went  from  Barbados  to 
Jamaica,  and  that,  after  a  flay  there,  fhe  returned  from 
Jamaica  towards  London,  and  was  loft,  and  fo  fhews  a 
deviation.  The  defendant  rejoins,  that  fhe  was  preffed  into 
the  king's  fervice,  and  fo  compelled  to  go  to  Jamaica,  which 
is  the  deviation  pleaded  by  the  plaintiff:  abfque  hoc,  that  fhe 
deviated  after  her  being  preffed,  &c. 

The  plaintiff  demurred  ;  and  per  curiam  adjudged  for  the 
plaintiff.  Firft,  the  bar  of  the  defendant  is  not  good  ;  for  he 
pleads,  that  the  fhip  went  from  London  to  Barbados  without 
deviation;  and  that,  in  the  return  from  Barbados  to  London, 
fhe  was  loft  in  the  voyage  aforefaid,  but  does  not  fhew  with- 
out deviation;  for  the  condition  is  fo  in  exprefs  words;  and 
he  ought  to  fhew  exprefsly,  that  he  had  performed  the  words 
of  the  condition  ;  and  though  it  be  faid  in  voyagio  praedicT, 
and  it  cannot  be  in  voyagio  praedicT  if  fhe  had  deviated,  and 
fo  it  is  implied. 

Yet  Holt  chief  juftice  faid,  that  to  plead  fuch  a  matter,  which 
would  be  a  performance  of  a  condition  by  implication,  is  not 
fufficient.  3  Cro.  234.  Tedcaftle's  cafe.  Holt's  Reports, 
126. 

Many  mafters  of  fhips  having  infured,  or  taken  up  money 
upon  bottomry,  to  a  greater  value  than  their  adventure,  have 
fometimes  wilfully  caft  away,  burnt,  or  otherwife  deftroyed 
the  fhips  under  their  care  ;  therefore,  by  ftatute  10  Car.  II. 
I,  6,  the  crime  was  made  felony,  and  the  perfon  or  perfons 
offending  were  to  fuffer  death  :  and  this  law  was  continued, 
by  a  ftatute  made  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne.  Vide  ftatutes  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12.  and  11  Geo.  I.  c.  29. 
under  the  head  Navigation  and  Shipping. 
By  the  19th  Geo.  II.  cap.  37.  it  is  enacted,  That,  afterthe 
I  ft  day  of  Auguft,  1746,  every  fum  of  money  lent  on  bot- 
tomry, or  at  refpondentia,  upon  the  fhips  of  any  fubjects,  to, 
or  from,  the  Eaft-Indies,  fhall  be  lent  only  on  the  fhip,  or 
the  merchandizes  laden  on  board  her,  and  fo  cxpreffed  in  the 
condition  of  the  bond  ;  and  the  benefit  of  falvage  fhall  be 
granted  to  the  lender,  his  agents,  &c.  who  only  fhall  have  a 
right  to  make  afliirance  on  the  money  lent ;  and  no  borrower 
of  money  on  bottomry,  or  at  refpondentia,  fhall  recover 
more  on  any  affurance  than  the  value  of  his  intereft  on  the 
fhip  or  effects,  exclufive  of  the  money  borrowed.  And,  if 
the  value  of  his  intereft  doth  not  amount  to  the  money  bor- 
rowed, he  fhall  he  rcfponfible  to  the  lender  for  the  fundus, 
with  lawful  intereft  for  the  fame,  together  with  the  affurance 
and  all  charges  whatfoever,  &c.  notwithftnndjng  the  fhip 
and  merchandize  lhall  be  totally  loft. 

By 
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By  the  21  Geo.  II.  All  his  majefty's  fubje£s  were  prohi- 
bited, during  the  continuation  of  the  late  war,  to  lend  mo- 
tley on  bottomry,  or  respondentia,  on  any  fhips  or  goods  be- 
longing to  France,  or  to  any  of  the  French  dominions,  or 
plantations,  or  the  fubjefts  thereof ;  and,  in  cafe  they  did, 
th^  contracts  and  agreements  to  be  void,  and  they  or  their 
agent,  or  broker,  therein  interfering,  were  to  forfeit  500  1. 
&c.     See  Assurance. 

There  is  a  fictitious  way  of  taking  up  money  in  the  nature 
of  bottomry,  upon  fuppofilion  of  a  fhip  and  mafter,  being 
the  common  practice  among  the  Italians,  and  has  been  ufed 
by  fome  perfons  on  this  fide  the  water;  where  a  man  bor- 
rows money,  the  condition  reciting,  whereas  there  is  fuch  a 
{hip,  naming  her,  bound  to  Amftcrdam,  whereof  fuch  a  man 
is  mafter  (when,  indeed,  there  is  no  fuch  fhip  or  mafter  in 
nature)  that,  if  that  fhip  mail  not  arrive  at  fuch  a  place  with- 
in twelve  months,  the  money  agreed  on  to  be  paid,  fhall  be 
paid;  but,  if  the  fhip  fhall  arrive,  then  nothing  :  this  me- 
thod of  raifing  money  is  highly  unjuftifiable,  and  has,  'tis  to 
be  feared,  been  too  frequently  praftifed  ;  but  what  is  very 
extraordinary  is,  that  fuch  a  contrail:  fhould  ever  have  been 
adjudged  good  according  to  the  common  law  of  this  realm  ; 
yet  it  has  been  fo,  and  on  a  fpecial  verdict  too.  See  Hill.  22 
and  23  Car.  II. 

But,  although  it  has  had  this  authority,  yet  fince  the  prohi- 
bition of  aflurances,  intcreft  or  no  intercft  (as  by  the  before- 
cited  ad)  it  will  render  the  like  practices  the  lefs  frequent,  if 
not  totally  put  an  end  to  them.    See  the  article  Assurances. 

A  Bill  of  Bottomry  is  made  as  follows. 

To  all  people  to  Whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come,  I  A.  B.  Sic. 
owner  and  mafter  of  the  fhip,  called,   &c.  of  the  burthen  of 
200  tons,  now  riding,  &c.  and  bound  for,  &c.  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  fend  greeting.     Whereas  I  the  faid  A.  B.  am  at  this 
time  neceffitated  to  take  up,  upon  the  adventure  of  the  faid 
fhip,  called,   kc.  the  fum  of  one  hundred  pounds,   for  let- 
ting forth  the  faid  fhip  for  fea,  and  for  furnifhing  her  with 
provifions,   &c.  for  the  faid  voyage,  which  C.  D.  of,    &c. 
merchant,   hath  on  rcqueft,   lent  unto  me,  and  fupplicd  me 
with  at  the  rate  of  20 1.  for  the  faid   100  1.  during  the  faid 
voyage.     Now  know  ye,  that  I  the  faid  A.  B.  do,  by  thefe 
prefents,  for  me,  my  executors  and  adminiftrators,  covenant, 
grant,  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  faid  C.  D.   his  executors 
and  adminiftrators,  that  the  faid  fhip  fhall,  with  the  firft  fair 
wind,  after  the  day,  &c.  of  this  inftant,  &c.  depart  from 
the  faid  river  of  Thames  ;  and  fhall,  as  wind  and  weather 
fhall  ferve,  proceed  in  her  voyage  to,  &c.  aforcfaid,  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  and  having  there  tarried  until,  &c.  and  having 
the  opportunity  of  a  convoy,  or  being  fooner  difpatched 
(which  fhall  firft  happen)  fhall  return  from  thence,  and,  as 
wind  and  weather  fhall  ferve,  directly  fail  back  to  the  river  of 
Thames,  to  finifh  and  end  her  faid  voyage.     And  I  the  faid 
A.  B.  in  confideration  of  the  faid  fum  of  100  1.  to  me  in 
hand  paid  by  the  faid  C.  D.  at  and  before  the  fealing  and 
delivery  of  thefe  prefents,  do  hereby  bind  myfelf,  my  heirs, 
executors,   and  adminiftrators,  my  goods  and  chattels,  and 
particularly  the  faid  fhip,  with  the  freight,  tackle,  and  ap- 
parel of  the  fame,  to  pay  unto  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors, 
adminiftrators,  oraffigns,  the  fum  of  120  1.  of  lawful  Britifh 
money,  within  one  and  twenty  days  next  after  the  return 
and  fafe  arival  of  the  faid  fhip,  in  the  faid  river  of  Thames, 
from  the  faid  intended  voyage.     And  I  the  faid  A.  B.  do  alio 
for  me,  my  executors  and  adminiftrators,  covenant  and  grant, 
to  and  with  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors  and  adminiftrators, 
by  thefe  prefents,  that  I  the  faid  A.  B.  at  the  time  of  the  feal- 
ing and  delivery  of  thefe  prefents,  am  true  and  lawful  owner 
and  mafter  of  the  faid  fhip,  and  have  power  and  authority 
to  charge  and  engage  the  faid  fhip  as  aforefaid  ;  and  that  the 
faid  fhip  fhall,    at  all  times  after  the  faid  voyage,    be  liable 
and  chargeable  for  the  payment  of  the  faid   120  1.  accord- 
ing to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  thefe  prefents.     And, 
laftly,  it  is  hereby  declared  and  agreed,  by  and  between  the 
faid  parties  to  thefe  prefents,  that  in  cafe  the  faid  fhip  fhall 
be  loft,  mifcarry,  or  be  caft  away,  before  her  next  arrival 
in  the  faid  river  of  Thames,  from  the  faid  intended  voyage, 
that  then  the  faid  payment  of  the  faid    120  1.  fhall  not  be 
demanded,  or  be  recoverable  by  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors, 
adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  but  fhall  ceafe  and  determine,  and 
the  lofs  thereof  be  wholly  borne  and  fuftained  by  the  faid 
C.  D.  his  executors  and  adminiftrators  ;  and  that  then,  and 
from  thenceforth,  every  aft,   matter,    and  thing  herein  be- 
fore contained,  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  faid  A.  B.  to 
be  done  and  performed,  fhall  be  utterly  void  ;  any  thing 
herein  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof,  in  any  wife  not- 
withftanding.     In  witnefs,  &c. 

Sometimes  there  is  added  to  this  bill  of  bottomry,  as  a  far- 
ther fecurity,  a  fhort  bargain  and  fale  of  the  fhip,  &c.  with 
a  provifo  to  be  void,  on  payment  of  the  money,  and  perform- 
ance of  the  covenant. 

A  Bill  of  Bottomry  where  the  fhip  is  to  go  to  feveral  ports. 

To  all  people, &c.  I  A.  B.  of,  &c.  mariner,  mafter,  and  part- 
owner  of  the  good  fhip  or  veflel,   called,  &c.  of  London,  of 
he  burthen  of  two  hundred  tons,  or  thereabouts,  now  ri- 
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ding  at  anchor  in  the  river  Thames,  within  the  port  of  L6r:  - 
don,  do  fend  greeting  :  Whereas  the  faid  fhip  i^  now  bound 
out  upon  a  voyage  from  the  faid  port,  unto  the  ifland  of  Bar- 
bados, and  from  thence,  if  occafion  fhall  be,  to  the  ifland  of 
May,  and  fo  to  return  back  again  to  the  faid  ifland  of  Bar- 
bados, and  thence  to  London,  to  end  her  voyage  :  Nov/ 
know  ye,  that  I  the  faid  A.  B.  for  me,  my  executors  and 
adminiftrators,  do  covenant  and  grant,  to  and  with  C.  D. 
of,  &c.  (who,  before  the  fealing  and  delivery  Hereof,  hath 
paid  and  advanced  unto  me  the  fum  of  100 1.  of  lawful 
money  of  Great-Britain,  and  is  contented  and  agreed  to 
ftand  to,  and  bear  the  adventure  of,  the  faid  fum  upon  the 
body  of  the  faid  fhip,  during  the  faid  voyage)  and  to  and 
with  the  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  by  thefe  pre- 
fents :  That  the  faid  fhip,  with  the  firft  good  wind  and  wea- 
ther, after  the  day  of,  &c.  next  enfuing  the  date  hereof, 
fhall  depart  from  the  faid  river  of  Thames,  on  the  faid  in- 
tended voyage,  and  fhall,  by  God's  grace  (the  perils  and 
dangers  of  the  fea,  and  reftraint  of  princes  and  rulers  ex- 
cepted) return  into  the  river  of  Thames  from  her  faid  voy- 
age, before  the  expiration  of  fourteen  months,  to  be  ac- 
counted from  the  date  of  thefe  prefents ;  and  that  the  faid 
fhip,  in  her  faid  intended  voyage,  fhall  not  fail  or  apply  unto 
any  other  ports  or  places,  than  thofe  before-mentioned  here- 
in, unlefs  flie  fhall  be  neceffitatcd  thereto,  by  extremity  of 
weather,  or  other  unavoidable  accident.  And  that  I  the 
faid  A.  B.  my  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  fhall 
and  will  well  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid  unto  tha 
faid  C.  Di  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  at,  &c. 
the  fum  of  130  1.  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  in 
refpedt  of  the  adventure  aforefaid,  if  the  faid  fhip  fhall  go 
only  to  the  ifland  of  Barbados,  and  from  thence  return  to 
London  to  finifh  her  faid  intended  voyage;  and  the  fum  of 
140I.  of  like  money,  if  the  faid  fhip  fhall  go  from  thence 
to  the  ifland  of  May,  and  fo  return  again  to  the  faid  ifland 
of  Barbados,  and  thence  to  London,  to  end  her  faid  voyage; 
and  that  within  one  month,  after  the  return  of  the  hull  or 
body  of  the  faid  fhip,  unto  the  river  of  Thames,  frOm  her 
faid  voyage.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  nevcrthelefs  the  truC 
intent  and  meaning  of  thefe  prefents,  That  if  the  faid  fhip," 
in  her  intended  voyage,  fhall  happen  to  be  loft,  mifcarry,  or 
be  taken  by  men  of  war,  or  pirates,  that  then  this  prefent 
writing  or  deed,  and  every  covenant,  payment,  matter,  and 
thing  therein  contained,  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  me  the 
faid  A.  B.  to  be  done,  paid,  and  performed,  fh  .11  be  void, 
and  of  none  effect :  and  that  then  I  the  faid  A.  B.  my  exe- 
cutors or  adminiftrators,  fhall  not  be  any  ways  chargeable, 
or  liable  to  pay  the  faid  feveral  fums  beforementioned,  or  ei- 
ther of  them,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  faid  C.  D.  his  exe- 
cutors, adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  but  that  he  and  they  are 
to  lofe  the  fame,  and  every  part  thereof;  any  thing  herein 
before  contained,  to  the  contrary  thereof,  in  any  wife  not- 
withftanding. 

And  it  is  agreed,  by  and  between  the  faid  parties  to  thefe 
prefents,  that  in  cafe  the  faid  fhip  fhall  not  be  returned  unto 
the  river  of  Thames,  from  the  laid  intended  voyage,  at  the 
end  of  fourteen  months,  to  be  accounted  from  the  date  of 
thefe  prefents  ;  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  faid  four- 
teen months,  there  fhall  not  be  juft  proof  made  of  the  lofs, 
happening  within  the  time  aforefaid  :  that  then  I  the  faid 
A.  B.  my  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns,  fhall  and 
will  within  twenty  days,  next  after  the  end  and  expiration 
of  the  faid  fourteen  months,  well  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to 
be  paid,  unto  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators, 
or  affigns,  at  the  place  of  payment  aforefaid,  the  faid  fum  of 
130  1.  in  cafe  the  faid  fhip  fhall  go  unto  the  ifland  of  Barba- 
dos as  aforefaid,  and  the  faid  fum  of  140  1.  in  cafe  the  faid 
fhip  fhall  go  unto  the  ifland  of  May  as  aforefaid  ;  and  that  the 
faid  C.  D.  fhall  not  run  the  hazard  and  adventure  of  the  faid 
fum  by  him  adventured  as  aforefaid,  upon  the  body  of  the 
faid  fhip,  any  longer  than  fourteen  months,  to  be  reckoned 
and  accounted  as  aforefaid.     In  witnefs,  &c. 

A  Bottomry  Bond  is  of  the  following  form. 

Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  that  I  A.  B.  of  the  parifh 
of,  &c.  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,"  mariner,  am  held  and 
firmly  bound  to  C.  D.  of,  &c.  in  the  county  aforefaid,  mer- 
chant, in  280  1.  of  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great-Britain, 
to  be  paid  to  the  faid  C.  D.  or  to  his  certain  attorney,  his 
executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns  ;  for  which  payment 
well  and  truly  to  be  made,  I  bind  myfelf,  my  heirs,  execu- 
tors, and  adminiftrators,  firmly  by  thefe  prefents,  fealed  with 

my  feal  :   Dated  this day  of,  Sic.  in  the year 

of  our  fovereign  lord  George  the  third,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
of  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the 
faith,   &c.  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand  feven 

hundred  and . 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  that  if  the  above 
bound  A.  B.  his  heirs,  executors,  and  adminiftrators,  do 
and  fhall  well  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid,  unto  the 
above-named  C.  D.  his  executors,  and  adminiftrators,  or  af- 
figns, the  full  fum  of  130  1.  of  lawful  Britifh  money,  at  or 
before  the  end  of  one  month  next  after  the  return  of  the 
fhip,    &c.  (burthen,  &c.  whereof  the  faid  A.  B,  is  mafter) 
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from  her  prefent  intended  voyage,  which  fhe  is  to  make  to 
theiflandof  Barbados,  and  fafe  arrival  in  the  river  of  Thames; 
and  pay  the  full  fum  of  140  1.  of,  &c,  if  the  (aid  fljip  fliall 
go  to,  &c.  And  alio  lhall  and  do  well  and  truly  obferve, 
perform,  fulfil,  and  keep,  all  and  e.  cry  the  covenants,  grants, 
articles,  agreements,  which,  on  his  or  their  parts  and  be- 
halfs,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  obfervc-d,  performed,  fi 
and  kept,  mentioned  and  contained  in  a  certain  writing, 
or  bill  of  bottomry,  of  the  date  above- written,  made  by 
and  from  the  faid  A.  B.  part-owner  of  the  faid  fhip,  unto 
the  faid  C.  D.  in  all  things,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  faid  bill  of  bottomry,  or  adventure  ;  that 
then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  or  elfe  it  fliall  remain  in  full 
force  and  virtue. 

BOULINIS,  or  BOULIGNIS,  a  copper  coin,  ftruck  at 
Boulogna,'  or  Bonenia,  in  Italy  ;  it  ferves  there  inftead 
of  pence;  and,  in  buying  and  felling,  they  bargain  by 
boulinis,  as  they  do  in  France  by  fols,  and  in  England  by 
pence. 

The  boulinis  is  worth  four  quadrins,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Ro- 
man bayoca,  which  is  current  in  the  trade  which  thofe  two 
cities  have  with  each  other,  becaufe  Boulogna  lies  in  the 
territories  of  the  Pope.  The  name  of  the  coin,  as  one 
may  eafily  guefs,  comes  from  that  of  the  city  where  it  is 
ftruck. 

BOUNTIES.  The  Bounties  and  Allowances,  payable 
out  of  the  Duties  of  Customs,  the  Bounties  and 
Drawbacks  on  British  excifeabie  goods  exported,  and 
the  premiums  on  naval  ftores  imported  ;  together  with  in- 
ftructions  in  regard  to  the  performance  of  the  refpective  re- 
gulations required  by  law,  are  (a  very  numerous,  that  we 
refer  to  Saxby's  Book  of  Rates,  in  relation  to  thefe  points, 
from  page  359,  Sec.  and  his  index. 

BOURBONNOIS,  a  territory  of  the  government  of  Lyonois 
in  France,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nivernois  and  Berry ; 
on  the  weft  by  Upper  Mai  che  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Auvergne  ; 
and  on  the  eaft,  by  Burgundy  and  Forez.  This  country 
produces  very  good  wine,  but  it  fpoils,  if  it  be  tranfported 
abroad.  Here  are  a  vaft  number  of  mineral  fprings,  which 
are  very  famous,  and  much  reforted  to. 

At  Moulins  is  made  a  great  deal  of  iron  and  fteel  works, 
which  are  very  much  efteemed  in  France. 

Near  the  city  of  Bourbon  l'Archambaud  are  fome  rocks 
which  have  veins,  the  fmail  fronts  of  which  are  1  ike  dia- 
monds and  cut  glafs  ;  when  they  are  well  polifhed  and  fet, 
the  beft  connoifTeurs  will  take  them  for  true  diamonds. 

At  Gannat  is  a  granary  of  fait. 

BO.-.,  a  tree  too  well  known  to  need  a  particular  defcription. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  tree  ;  the  two  moft  confider- 
able  of  which  are,  the  buxus  vulgaris,  or  buxus  aborefcens, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  a  final]  tree;  and  the  buxus 
humilis,  or  humble  box,  which  does  not  grow  above  two  or 
three  feet  high,  but  fpreads  very  much. 
We  fha.ll  fpeak  here  of  the  box- wood,  only  as  far  as  relates 
to  it's  nature,  ufe,  and  the  trade  that  is  made  of  it. 
The  box-wood  is  ycllowilh,  hard,  folid,  even,  very  heavy, 
and  takes  a  good  polifn. 

When  this  wood  is  in  pieces,  of  a  reafonable  thicknefs  and 
length,  it  is  very  faleable,  being  ufed  in  works  of  fculpture, 
and  in  wind-inftruments  of  mufick,  fuch  as  violins,  bail- 
viols,  haut-boys,  flutes,  flagelets,  ckc. 
Box  of  an  inferior  quality  ferves  to  make  fmaller  works,  as 
combs,  balls,  tops,  fpoons,  forks,  handles  of  knives,  nut- 
crackers, tooth-pick-cafes,  fnuff-boxes  ;  and  other  boxes, 
pullies,    &c. 

The  fincft  box-duft  is  ufed  to  throw  over  paper,  to  dry  the 
frefn- writing  ;  the  ftationers  and  comb-makers  have  a  con- 
fiderable  trade  of  it. 

The  provinces  of  Champagne  and  Franche  Comte,  in  France, 
produce  a  great  deal  of  box,  which  is  reckoned  very  good  ; 
but  the  beft  comes  from  Spain  and  Smyrna  :  the  latter  is  car- 
ried to  Roan  by  the  Dutch,  on  the  return  of  their  fhips  from 
the  Levant. 

It  is  of  this  laft  fort  of  box  that  almoft  all  the  combs  are 
made  at  Paris.  It  is  fold  by  the  hundred  weight,  and  is  in 
thick  and  thin  billets,  commonly  four  feet  long.  It  is  fold 
by  the  ccmb-makers  themfelves,  who  cut  it  into  t'quare  pieces, 
or'  different  lengths  and  thicknefs,  according  to  the  combs 
they  would  make. 

The  great  quantity  of  box  which  is  brought  to  Roan  is  the 
reafon  why  they  make  a  great  many  combs  in  that  city,  which 
;  ,  fend  to  Paris,  and  into  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom, 
and  even  into  foreign  countries. 

One  may  extract  from  box,  by  the  help  of  a  retort,  a  fpirit 
and  an  oil,  wi'ich  may  be  rectified,  like  that  of  guaiacuin. 
The  druggifts  of  Paris,  and  thofe  of  fotne  other  great  cities 
in  the  kingdom,  drive  a  pretty  trad    ol  thai  oil,  which 

Iconed  a  fovercigh   remedy  for  feveral  diltempers,   but 
it  is  very  eafy  to  adulterate  it. 

BRABANT,   is  bound  :d  on  the  north  by  Holland  and  Guel- 

derland,  on  the  weft  by  Zealand  and  Flanders,  on  the  fouth 

\>v  the  counties  of  Hainault  and  Namur,  and  on  the  eaft  by 

.ic  of  Luge,  and  by  part  of  Pruf- 

f.an  Guelderland. 


The  trade  of  Brussels,  the  capital   city  of  Brabar.t  and  of 
all   the  Netherlands,   confifts  of  camblets, 
tapeftries,  made  here,  and  which  they  fend  all  over  Europe. 
Round  three  parts  of  the  large  market-place  here,    are  halls 
of  the  different  trades,  where   the  deacons  and   tra 
meet  on  the  affairs  of  their  companies  :   they  I 
great  room  for  themfelves.     Here  is  a  mint  for  the  coining 
of  money. 

Vilvorde  receives  fome  advantage  to  its  trndc,  from  the  ca- 
nals running  by  it,  which  lead  from  Bruffels  to  Antwerp. 

At  Nivelle,  is  made  a  great  quantity  of  fine  linncn,  equal  to 
that  of  Cambray. 

Louvain  was  formerly  the  richeft  city  in  the  country,  and 
drove  a  very  extenfive  trade,  coniifting  chiefly  in  woollen 
cloths  manufactured  here  :  that  trade  was  fo  flourifhing  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  under  John  III. 
duke  of  Brabant,  that  there  were  here  above  four  thoufand 
woollen  drapers,  and  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
weavers.  But  in  138c,  thefe  journeymen  weavers  revolting 
againft  Winceflaus,  duke  of  Brabant,  he  laid  all  the  country 
waffe ;  but  being  befieged  at  laft,  they  were  obliged  to  beg 
that  prince's  mercy,  and  were  moft  of  them  banifhed.  Upon 
this  they  retired  into  England,  where  they  were  very  kindly 
received.  This  entirely  ruined  the  trade  of  Louvain,  which 
is  not  confiderable  at  prefent;  and  confifts  chiefly  in  the  ex- 
cellent beer  which  they  brew  here  ;  and  of  which  they  fend 
a  great  quantity  into  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  particu- 
larly to  Bruflels. 

Diest  is  not  large,  but  noted  for  its  woollen  cloths,  hofe, 
and  ether  manufactures ;  as  alfo  for  the  excellent  beer 
brewed  here,  which  is  fold  in  all  the  neighbouring  towns. 
They  keep  here,  every  Aih-wednefday,  a  famous  fair  for 
horfes. 

At  Boisleduc,  the  linnen  and  woollen  manufactures  flourifh, 
and  the  place  is  likev/ife  famous  for  cutlery  wares  and  needles. 

Oosterwick  was  formerly  very  confiderable,  having  500 
weavers  looms,  and  38  brewhoufes.  There  is  a  large  mar- 
ket-place, where  they  keep  a  market  every  Wednefday,  and 
three  fairs  every  year.     See  Austrian  Netherlands. 

BRACELET,  an  ornament  put  round  rlie  wrift.  There 
are  fqme  made  of  ribbands,  of  wove  hair,  of  horfe-hair, 
of  pearls,  and  of  precious  ftones.  The  fmall  pictures  in  mi- 
niature, which  are  put  on  the  arm,  are  alfo  faftened  to  the 
bracelet. 

Bracelets  are  in  ufe  as  well  among  the  moft  polite  as  the  moft 
barbarous  nations.  The  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  make 
them  of  metal,  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  or  of  a  chain.  The 
favages  of  America  have  them  of  glafs-beads.  The  blacks 
on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  make  them  of  thofe  fhells  which  are 
called  couris,  or  coris,  in  Afia,  and  bouges,  in  Africa:  and 
it  is  in  order  to  get  thofe  vain  ornaments,  that  they  all  cive 
their  richeft  merchandizes,  and  even  fometimes  barter  for 
thofe  trifles  the  liberty  of  their  fathers,  wives  and  children. 
See  the  next  article. 

Bracelet,  called  by  the  French  menille,  or  rather  manille, 
from  main  (manus)  the  hand,  is  one  of  the  merchandizes, 
which  the  Europeans,  and  amongft  others  the  Dutch,  carry 
to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  to  trade  with  the  negroes.  The  French 
alfo  ufed  it  very  much  in  their  trade  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  whilft  they  had  a  fcttlement 
there. 

Thefe  bracelets  are  a  kind  of  large  ring  of  copper,  which 
thefe  African  nations  ufe  to  adorn  themfelves  with,  and  for 
which  they  barter  flaves  and  other  merchandizes,  for  which 
the  Europeans  trade  with  them.  This  odd  kind  of  ornament 
they  put  on  the  bottom  of  their  legs,  juft  above  the  ancle, 
and  on  the  thick  part  of  their  arms  above  the  elbow. 
There  are  two  forts  of  thefe  bracelets  or  rings  ;  feme  are 
plain,  flat,  and  without  any  engraving  ;  the  others  are  round, 
thicker,  and  adorned  with  chiflel  works,  and  foliages  in  re- 
lievo. The  latter  are  of  good  copper,  and  of  pretty  good 
workmanfhip  ;  the  others  are  hardly  any  thing  but  the  fcum 
of  that  metal ;  they  are  both  exchanged  either  by  tale  or  by 
weight. 

The  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  are  alfo  very  fond  of  adorn- 
ing themfelves  with  thofe  bracelets;  the  richeft  among  them, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  whites,  have  gold  ones  :  but  thefe  they 
make  thcmflves,  melting  down  and  changing^into  bracelets 
all  the  gold-coin  they  fometimes  receive  from  the  Europeans, 
in  exchange  for  their  merchandizes.  Moft  of  their  yellow 
brafs  bracelets  they  get  from  the  French,  who  drove  a  pretty 
good  trade  in  thofe  wares,  whilft  they  fettled  in  the  bays  of 
Atougil  and  St.  Auguftin. 

BRANDENBURG.  This  marquifate  and  electorate  has 
Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania  on  the  north,  part  of  Lunen- 
burg on  the  weft,  part  of  Magdeburgh,  of  the  duchv  of  Sax- 
ony, Lufatia,  and  Silefia  on  the  fouth,  and  Poland  on  the 
eaft.  In  the  New  Mark  they  feed  great  flocks  of  flieep, 
and  fome  black  cattle  ;  and  La  Foreft  fays,  that,  if  they 
were  as  much  given  to  trade  as  to  drinking  and  fcafting,] 
they  might  make  confiderable  profit  of  their  flieep,  and 
breed  more  black  cattle.  But,  fince  his  time,  the  I 
this  country  is  very  much  improved,  the  elector  Frederic 
William  having  entertained  near  a  hundred  thoufand   pro- 
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fcftants,  who  fled  hither  from  perfecution  in  France,  &c  in 
1685,  and  the  following  years,  to  whom  he  allowed  great 
privileges,  and  an  ad  of  naturalization,  which  fettled  many 
uldul  manufactures  in  this  country,  and  doubled  feveral 
branches  of  the  revenue  :  and  the  l«ite  elector  prolonged,  and 
even  augmented,  the  franchife  of  thofe  French  proteftants ; 
caufed  churches  to  be  built  for  them,  of  which  he  maintained 
the  minifters ;  gave  them  a  very  fine  college  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  chofe  a  company  of  mufqueteers  out  of 
them,  in  which  none  but  French  were  admitted.  Their  com- 
modities are  chiefly  exported  by  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  betwixt 
which  there  is  a  communication  by  a  canal,  which  faves  their 
paying  toll  in  the  Sound.  The  revenues  of  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  were  computed,  in  1680,  to  amount  only  to 
between  6  and  700,000  1.  a  year.  In  1690,  they  weie 
thought  to  exceed  one  million  :  and  his  late  majefty,  by  al- 
moft  every  year  inviting,  and  handfomely  fettling,  new  co- 
lonies of  French  proteftants  in  his  dominions,  advanced  his 
revenue  to  above  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  money.  There 
are  fome,  who,  confidering  the  many  and  great  taxes  that 
have  been  lately  laid  on  all  commodities,  wearing  apparel  and 
victuals  not  excepted,  have  made  his  annual  revenue  to 
amount  to  near  two  millions  fterling.  As  he  has  few  filver 
mines,  but  fome  of  brafs,  iron,  and  copper,  the  money  in 
his  dominions  is  generally  worfe  than  in  Saxony  and  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover. 
Landsperg  is  very  conveniently  fituate  for  trade,  which  con- 

fifts  much  in  cafting  of  iron  ordnance. 
Frankfort  was  once  a  free  and  imperial  city,  but  now  ex- 
empt, and  not  fo  confiderable  as  formerly.  Neverthelefs  it 
has  a  confiderable  tnde,  chiefly  in  linnen  cloth  and  fells,  by 
the  Oder,  and  the  canal  between  that  river  and  the  Elbe,  and 
has  three  great  fairs  a  year. 

The  canals  from  Berlin  to  the  Havel,  the  Oder,  and  the 
Elbe,  not  only  ftoclc  it  with  fifti  better  than  any  city  in  Ger- 
many, but  make  it  one  of  the  beft  trading  towns  in  the  em- 
pire ;  for  they  open  a  communication  by  fmall  veflels  from 
Silefia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft 
he  owned,  that  the  French  refugees  have  contributed,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  to  the  aggrandizement  and  embelhfh- 
ment  of  this  city,  by  the  introducing  and  eftablifhing  the 
arts  in  it,  and  all  kinds  of  manufactures.  In  the  ftreet 
called  La  Rue  de  Cloitre,  Frederic  the  Firft  eftablilhed  an 
academy  for  nobility  and  gentry  ;  but  the  late  elector,  upon 
hs  decay,  changed  it  into  a  workhoufe,  with  lodgings  for 
feveral  woollen  manufacturers  ;  fo  that  'tis  called  the  Royal 
Manufactory.  There  are  public  workhoufes  adjoining  to  it, 
Which  were  eftablilhed  and  built  by  the  prefent  elector's 
grandfather ;  and,  being  deftroyed  by  fire,  the  late  elector 
caufed  them  to  be  rebuilt.  Near  the  fquare  called  the  Moloke 
Mark,  is  a  manufactory  of  gold  and  filver  lace.  The  houle 
of  the  general  of  the  ordonancc  contains  the  foundery,  where 
men  are  continually  at  work.  The  manufactures  that  are 
molt  flourifhing  in  this  city,  are  curious  works  in  gold  and 
filver,  in  polilhed  fleel  and  in  glafs,  as  alfo  light  fluffs,  coarfe 
cloths,  ftockings,  &c.  And  Mr  Toland  afcribes  the  im- 
provement of  this  city,  and  of  the  Brandenburg  dominions 
in  general,  not  only  to  the  encouragement  given  to  the  French 
refugees,  but  to  the  great  number  of  houfes,  which  the  eledior 
(grandfather  to  the  prefent)  built  in  feveral  places,  whereby 
his  fubjects  reaped  confiderable  profit,  both  from  their  labour 
and  materials;  for  it's  faid,  that  he  actually  fet  apart  150,000 
crowns  a  year  for  his  buildings. 
f\t  Potzdam  are  made  all  the  forts  of  arms  for  the  forces  and 

arfenals,  which  were  formerly  made  at  Liege. 
rhe  city  of  Brandenburg  has  a  confiderable  trade;    the 
Havel  bringing  great  boats  hither  from  the  Elbe,  with    all 
forts  of  merchandize,  from  the  towns  on  that  river, 
rhe  inhabitants  of  Steudal  have  a  pretty  good  trade  in  corn 
and   linnen  cloth,  and  make  a  good  profit  by  travellers,  it 
being  in  the  road  from  Magdeburgh  and  Erfurt,  to  Hamburg 
and  Lubeck. 
The  chief  trade  at  Soltwedel  is  in  beer,  which  they  export. 
The  chief  trade  of  Gardeleben,  is  in  beer  and  hops,  rec- 
koned as  good  as  any  in  Germany,  which  are  bought  up  by 
the  Dariifh  merchants. 
Tangermund  is  a  place  of  pretty  good  trade  in  corn,  and 
other  commodities  conveyed  to  Hamburgh,  and  other  places 
by  the  Elbe. 
BRANDY,  a  fpirituous  and  inflammable  liquor,  extracted  from 
wine,  or  other  liquors,  by  diftillation,  which  is  moft  com- 
monly performed  by  the  balneum  Mariae,  but  fometimes  alfo 
by  a  fmall  flaming  fire. 

The  veflels  ufed  in  this  operation  are  commonly  of  copper  : 
fome  diftillers,  in  order  to  cool  the  brandy  fooner,  make  the 
neck  of  the  matrafs,  which  they  have  very  long,  and  of  a 
ferpentine,  or  winding  figure,  pafs  through  a  tun  of  cold 
Water. 

In  order  to  diftil  this  brandy,  they  fill  the  cucurbit  half  full 
with  the  liquor  they  would  extract  it  from,  which  they  put 
over  a  moderate  fire  'till  about  the  fixth  part  of  it  be  diftilled, 
or  'till  they  perceive  that  what  falls  into  the  recipient  is  no 
longer  inflammable. 

Brandy  dilUlled  a  fecond  time  is  called  fpirit  of  wine  j  and 
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this  fpirit  purified  again,  by  one,  or  by  feveral  diftillations,  is 
what  thev  call  fpirit  of  wine  rectified. 

The  fecond  diftillation  is  made  in  the  balneum  Maria;,  and 
in  a  glafs  cucurbit,  'till  the  brandy  that  wa<  put  into  it  be  re- 
duced to  one  half ;  and  this  half  is  again  reitihed,  as  often 
as  the  operator  thinks  proper. 

To  abridge  thefe  feveral  diflillations,  which  are  tedious  and 
troub iefome,  they  have  invented  a  chymical  inftrument,  by 
which  the  rectification  of  fpirit  of  wine  is  ma<!e  by  one  lingle 
diftillation.  One  may  fee  the  defcription  and  figure  of  that 
inftrument  in  Glafer's  Treatife  of  Chymiftry,  the  Lyons  edi- 
tion, 1676. 

To  try  the  goodnefs  of  the  rectified  fpirit  of  Wirie,  you  muft 
examine  whether,  when  lighted  into  a  blaze,  it  confumes 
intirely,  without  leaving  any  impurity  behind  ;  or  rather, 
which  is  furer  ftill,  whether,  having  put  fome  gunpowder  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fpirit  you  would  try,  the  powder  tak  s  fire* 
when  the  fpirit  is  confumed  :  in  which  cafe  the  fpirit  is 
good. 

With  regard  to  brandy  (we  fpeak  only  of  that  which  is  di« 
ftilled  from  wine)  they  who  trade  in  it  chufe  it  whke,  clear, 
and  of  a  good  tafte,  and  fuch  as  will  bear  theteft  of  proof, 
that  is  to  fay,  that,  when  poured  into  a  glafs,  it  forms  on 
the  top  of  it  a  little  white  lather,  which,  as  it  diminifhesj 
makes  a  circle,  which  the  French  brandy- merchants  call  the 
chapclet,  and  the  Fnglifh  the  bead,  or  bubble*  there  being 
no  brandy  but  that  which  is  well  deflegmated,  and  does  not 
retain  too  much  humidity,  wherein  the  bead  will  be  intirely 
formed. 

The  chief  ufe  of  brandy  is  as  a  drink,  particularly  in  the 
northern  countries,  among  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  who  will 
fell  one  another  for  fome  bottles  of  brandy  ;  and  among  the 
favages  of  Canada,  who  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  but  to 
whom  the  French  are  forbidden  to  give  any,  under  very  fevere 
penalties. 

Brandy  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine,  to  flrengthen  the  nerves; 
and  in  dyeing,  when  rectified  into  fpirit  of  wine,  being  then 
reckoned  by  the  dyers  among  the  non-colouring  drugs. 
Befides  the  brandy  made  of  wine,  there  is  fome  alfo  made  of 
beer,  cyder,  fyrups,  fugar,  molflls,  fruit,  grain,  &c.  (But 
thefe  are  not  properly  called  brandy  with  us,  but  go  under 
the  general  denomination  of  Spirits.  See  Rum  and  Arrac.) 
Wine-brandy  made  in  France  is  efteemed  the  beft  in  Europe* 
By  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  of  the  13th  of  March, 
1699,  none  but  French  brandy  is  allowed  to  be  brought  to 
Paris,  and  the  fale  of  all  other  brandies,  as  thefe  of  cyder, 
fyrup,  molafles,  &c.  is  prohibited  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting the  fame,  and  paying  a  fine  of  icoo  livres.  Cyder- 
brandy  is  made  in  Normandy,  and  that  of  fyrup,  fugar,  and 
molafles,  at  Orleans,  and  other  places  in  France,  where  there 
are  fugar-bakers. 

They  make  brandy  in  France  wherever  they  make  wine,  and 
for  that  purpofe,  they  make  ufe  both  of  wine  that  is  prickedj 
and  of  good  wine. 

The  brandies  for  foreign  trade,  and  which  the  Dutch  efpe- 
cially  buy  up  in  great  quantities,  are  thofe  of  Bourdeaux,  ko- 
chelle,  Cognac,  Ch.irentc,  the  Ifle  of  Rhe,  Orleans,  the 
country  of  Blaifos,  Poictou,  Touraine,  Anjou,  Nantes,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Champagne. 

Of  all  the  French  brandies,  thofe  of  Nantes  and  Poictou, 
which  are  of  the  fame  quality,  are  the  moft  efteemed,  bec^ufe 
they  have  abetter  tafte,  are  finer  and  ftronger,  and  will  the 
longelt  bear  the  proof  of  the  bead.  Thefe  are  what  foreign- 
ers chiefly  buy. 

The  brandies  of  Anjou,  Touraine,  Orleans,  &c.  but  chiefly 
thofe  of  Anjou,  are  moft  commonly  fent  to  Paris,  and  into 
Flanders,  by  the  river  Loire.  They  are  not  of  fo  good  a 
quality  as  thofe  of  Poictou  and  Nantes,  though  they  are  alfo 
very  good. 

The  me;  chant  druggifts  and  grocers  are  thefe  who,  at  Paris, 
have  the  greateft  trade  in  brandy,  either  by  wholefale  or  retail. 
Some  merchant-mercers,  as  well  as  the  lemonade-fellers, 
the  vinegar-fellers,  the  diftillers  "of  brandies  and  ftrong  waters, 
do  likewife  carry  on  fome  trade  in  brandy  :  and  thofe  |of  the 
Jaft  companies  have  a  right  to  diftil  it,  and  to  keep  by  them 
all  the  utenfils,  as  coppers,  ftills,  and  other  veflels,  either  of 
copper,  earth,  or  glafs,  neceflary  for  that  dittillation.  Where- 
as, on  the  contrary,  all  vin*ners,  tavern-keepers,  and  other 
retailers  of  wine,  are  forbidden  to  diftil  any,  and  even  to 
keep  any  diftilling  veflels  in  their  houfes.  . 
Befides  the  two  bodies  of  mercers  and  grocers,  and  thofe 
three  companies  of  arts  and  trades,  who,  by  their  ftatutes, 
have  a  right  to  trade  in  brandy  at  Paris,  there  are  alfo  a  great 
number  of  poor  people,  of  both  fexes,  who  get  a  livelihood 
there  by  retailing  brandy  in  very  fmall  quantities.  They  are 
a  kind  of  huckfters,  who  fet  up  their  little  (hops,  or  ftalls, 
at  the  corner  of  ftreets  every  morning  betimes,  when  the 
workmen  and  labourers  are  going  to  their  day's  work.  They 
alfo  walk  about  the  ftreets,  carrying  their  whole  fhop,  bottles, 
glafles,  and  meafures,  in  a  fmall  bafket,  which  they  hang  about 
their  necks.  The  women  generally  fit  in  their  fhops,  or 
ftalls ;  and  the  men  walk  about,  crying  brandy  to  fell. 
The  French  name  for  brandy  is  eau  de  vie  ;  in  Latin  «qua  vita?, 
Water  of  life  :  but  the  French  call  it  fometimes  brandevin, 
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from  the  Dutch  brarsdewyn,  as  it  were,  burnt  wine,  from 
branden,  to  burn,  and  wyn,  wine  :  but  the  word  brandevin 
is  feldom  ufed  unlefs  among  the  vulgar  and  the  foldiery.  At 
Paris,  where  brandy  is  fold  by  the  huckfters  in  (mall  quan- 
tities, or  meafures,  from  four  deniers  to  a  fol ;  and  in  the 
armies,  where  the  futlers  retail  it,  they  call  it  brandevin,  ra- 
ther than  eau  de  vie  ;  but  every-where  elfe  they  ufe  the  laft 
word,  unlefs  it  be  in  joking. 

The  vefTels  and  cafks,  into  which  the  French  brandies  are 
put,  and  tranfported  abroad,  have  different  names,  according 
to  the  Several  provinces  where  they  are  made  or  bought. 
The  moft  common  are  the  barriques,  pipes,  tuns,  tonneaux, 
and  poincons. 

There  are  alfo  barils  and  baricants ;  but  the  latter  are  very 
fmall,  and  are  ufed  only  for  the  retail  of  brandy  within  the 
kingdom,  and  particularly  for  prefents,  and  for  the  provifion 
of  private  families. 

The  brandies  which  come  from  the  country,  or  province,  of 
Blaifos,  are  in  poincons,  or  puncheons;  thofe  of  Anjou, 
Poiclou,  and  Nantes,  in  pipes  and  tonneaux  ;  and  thofe  of 
Bourdeaux,  Cognac,  Rochelle,.  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  and  other 
neighbouring  places,  in  bariques. 

We  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  French  names,  becaufe 
we  have  none  in  Englifh  which  anfwer  exactly  to  them. 
Though  the  barique  (or  hogfhead)  be  in  feveral  places  a  vef- 
fel  containing  a  determined  quantity  of  Iquor,  afcertained 
by  gauging  ;  yet,  in  the  brand) -trade,  it  may  be  confidered 
as  a  meafure  of  evaluation,  which  ferves  to  determine  the 
purchafes  made  by  foreigners. 

This  barique  of  evaluation  is  not  equal  every-where,  and 
contains  more  or  lefs  veltes,  or  verges,  according  to  the 
places. 

At  Nantes  they  reckon  29  veltes  to  the  barique  ;  at  Rochelle, 
Cognac,  and  in  the  Ifle  of  Rhe,  27;  at  Bourdeaux,  32; 
which  mud  be  underftood  with  this  provifo,  that,  in  cafe  the 
calk  holds  lefs  than  the  number  of  veltes  for  which  the  buyer 
made  bis  bargain,  the  feller  accounts  to  him  for  what  is  want- 
ing, at  the  rate  the  purchafe  was  made  at :  if,  on  the  contrary, 
i:  contains  more,  which  is  almoft  always  the  cafe  (there  being 
pipes,  poincons,  tonneaux,  and  bariques,  from  50  to  60 
veltes)  the  bdyer  is  to  account  for  the  furplus  to  the  feller  : 
fo  that,  if  the  pipe  fold  at  Bourdeaux,  where  the  barique  of 
evaluation  is  rated  at  32  veltes,  mould,  contain  48  veltes,  the 
buyer  pays  for  it  as  for  a  barique  and  a  half;  and  thus  in  pro- 
portion in  all  other  places. 

The  velte,  by  which  the  barique  is  rated,  contains  three  pots, 
the  pot  two  pint--,  and  the  pint  weighs  fomethingle(s  that  two 
pounds  and  a  half  (obferve  that  a  French  pint  anfwers  very 
near  to  our  Englifh  quart,  wine  meafure;  fo  that  the  velte 
contains  about  a  gallon  and  a  half,  or  fix  quarts,  or  bottles.) 
Some  reckon  the  velte  to  contain  four  pors  ;  but  they  are 
probably  miftaken,  or  the  pot,  by  which  tl.ey  meafure  the 
velte,  contains  lefs  than  two  pints. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  brandy- cafks,  being  not  limited, 
as  we  have  faid,  to  a  fixed  number  of  veltes,  and  the  pipes, 
poincons,  and  tonneaux,  containing  from  50  to  go  veltes, 
all  that  is  above  the  50  veltes  is  called  excefs,  or  overplus, 
for  which  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftom-houfes  fettled  in 
the  ports  where  the  wine  or  brandy  is  (hipped  off,  caufe  a 
duty  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  fo  much  per  velte,  over  and 
above  the  duty  of  exportation  for  the  50  veltes,  at  which 
every  barique  is  rated  in  the  tarif,  or  book  of  rates. 
At  Amfterdam,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  Holland,  the  bari- 
que, or  hogfhead,  is  rated  very  near  as  it  is  in  France,  and 
almoft  upon  the  fame  footing  as  the  barique  of  Nantes  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  it  contains  36  viertellen,  each  viertel  6  mingles, 
and  the  mingle  weighs  2  pounds  and  a  quarter. 
The  French  brandies  are  fold  at  Amfterdam  by  pounds  degros, 
or  pounds  Flemifh,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their  quality ; 
with  a  deduction,  or  dilcount,  of  1  percent,  for  ready  money. 
Thofe  that  are  of  f,  which  the  Dutch  call  verloop,  are  fold 
for  I  more  than  the  common  ones. 

The  merchants  of  Rochelle,  Nantes,  Roan,  &c.  do  them- 
felves  export  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  their  brandies  into  for- 
rign  countries.  There  is  no  fhip  laden  there,  particularly  for 
the  French  iflands  in  America,  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  the 
northern  countries,  but  French  brandy  is  part  of  the  cargo. 
Yet  that  trade  is  nothing  in  comparifon  to  what  is  carried  on 
with  foreigners,  who  come  and  buy  up  thofe  brandies  in  the 
abovementioned  ports,  and  particularly  at  Bourdeaux. 
The  number  of  foreign  vefTels  which,  in  time  of  peace,  arrive 
at  thofe  ports,  and  take  part  of  their  cargo  in  brandy,  is  in- 
credible ;  there  ire  fome  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Nantes 
alone  furnifhes  them  with  about  7  or  8000  hogfheads,  Bour- 
deaux above  double  that  number,  and  the  other  places  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  foreigners  who  buy  moft  of  the' brandies,  arc  the  En"- 
Jifh,  Scots,  Irifh,  Dutch,  Flemifh,  and  Hamburglicrs  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  Dutch  alone  take  up  near  as  much  as  all 
the  others  together,  not  only  for  their  own  confumption,  which 
is  very  confiderable,  but  alfo  to  export  again  into  all  the  coun- 
tiics  in  Europe,  and  to  America. 
In  time  of  war  between  England,  Holland,  and  France,  the 


Danes,  if  they  be  neutral,  and  fomeiimes  alfo  the  Sweles, 
join  with  the  Hamburghers,  and  cany  011  with  them  the  trad* 
of  brandy  ;  which  thofe  nations  can  hardly  forbear  drinking! 
Hamburgh  alone  confurnes  above  4000  hogfheads  of  brandy; 
Lubeck  about  400 ;  Koningfberg  only  100  ;  Riga,  Revel,  and 
Narva,  as  many  ;  Denmark  more  than  Lubeck  ;  Archangel,  j 
according  as  they  have  liberty  to  import  any,  there  being  j 
fometiir.es  a  general  and  fevere  prohibition  to  buy  or  fell  any  ; 
Dantzick  imports  but  little  brandy,  and  even  that  little  is 
proper  for  Pruffia  only. 

We  do  not  reckon  Poland  and  Sweden  among  the  northern 
countries  where  they  confume  any  French  brandy  ;  not  that 
thefe  nations  are  more  referved  than  any  other  with  regard 
to  this  burning  drink  ;  but,  as  they  prefer  corn-brandy  to 
French  brandy,  they  have  at  home  wherewithal  to  make  fucfi 
brandy  as  fuits  their  tafte  beft,  and  cofts  them  much  lefs  than 
the  French  brandy  would  do :  fo  that  about  ico  hogfheads 
annually  are  fufficient  for  the  provifion  of  Stockholm. 

Remarks. 

Brandy  is  diftilled  over  a  common  fire,  but  flow,  and  not  in 
balneum  Mariae.  For  this  operation  they  ule  ftoves  built 
with  bricks,  or  ftone,  which  are  made  either  round  orfquare: 
when  they  ufe  bricks,  they  bind  them  with  a  ftrong  fine  clay, 
mixed  with  horfe-dung,  or  cows-hair. 

Thefe  ftoves  muft  always  have  two  bottoms;  the  lowermoft 
is  to  receive  the  afhes  of  the  wood,  or  coals,  and  the  upper- 
moft  to  put  the  fuel  in.  They  alfo  have  the  precaution  of 
contriving  three  or  four  vents  round  the  copper,  which  they 
open  or  fliut,  as  they  would  either  forward  or  retard  the  diftil- 
lation.  For  want  of  a  ftove,  they  fometimes  ufe  an  iron 
trevet  to  fet  the  copper  upon,  and  they  only  put  wood  under 
it:  but  this  method  is  very  defective;  nor  can  ever  good  dif- 
tillation be  made,  if  the  operator  is  not  matter  of  the  fire, 
to  manage,  it  with  judgment  and  dexterity,  which  cannot  be 
done  in  this  laft  method  in  the  open  air. 
In  order  to  make  good  brandy,  there  muft  be  ufed  a  large  cop- 
per cucurbit,  to  which  the  head  muft  be  properly  adapted  ; 
and,  having  filled  it  half  full  with  wine,  which  muft  be  nei- 
ther four,  nor  vented,  nor  corrupted,  the  cucurbit  muft  be 
covered  with  it's  head,  which  muft  be  exactly  luted  to  it, 
with  paper  and  pafte,  or  rather  with  a  wet  bladder,  folded 
feveral  times.  Then  the  cucurbit  muft  be  put  into  the  ftove, 
and  the  branch,  or  neck,  through  which  the  brandy  is  to 
diftil,  muft  be  made  to  pafs  through  a  tun  with  one  bottom 
only,  filled  with  frefh  water  ;  for  which  purpofe  the  neck 
muft  be  three  or  four  feet  long,  compofed  of  a  long  tube, 
which  muft  pafs  obliquely  through  the  tun,  and,  winding  a- 
gain,  muft  meet  a  tube  which  iffues  out  of  the  head  of  the 
cucurbit;  thefe  two  tubes  enter  into  one  another,  and  muft 
be  alfo  luted  togeiher  with  paper  and  pafte,  or  a  wet  bladder, 
as  above,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  fpiiits  during  the 
diftillation.  Care  alfo  muft  be  taken  to  keep  upon  the  head 
of  the  cucurbit  a  wet  cloath,  to  make  the  fpirits  condenfe.  As 
foon  as  you  obferve  that  fome  drops  begin  to  fall  at  the  end 
of  the  long  tube,  you  muft  fuffer  about  50  to  fall  down, 
after  which  you  muft  adapt  to  that  end  of  the  tube  a  recipi- 
ent, or  veffel,  capable  to  receive  the  brandy  which  is  going 
to  diftil.  If  you  would  make  good  and  delicate  brandy,  yoit 
muft  take  care  not  to  haften  the  diftillation  by  too  fierce  3 
fire  r  in  order  to  act  with  more  fecurity,  you  muft  cbferve 
that  a  drop  which  falls  does  not  wait  for  the  next,  and  regulate 
your  fire,  increafe  or  decreafe  it,  by  giving  more  or  lefs  air  to 
the  ftove,  either  by  opening  or  fhuuing  fome  of  it's  doors,  or 
by  opening  or  fhutting  fome  of  its  vents :  to  do  which  with 
the  more  exactnefs,  a  regifter  is  requifite. 
If  what  we  have  been  obferving  be  exactly  followed,  and 
but  one  fourth  part  of  the  liquor  contained  in  the  cucurbit 
be  extracted,  you  fha|l  have  excellent  brandy,  provided  you 
chufe  proper  wine.  That  which  gicws  about  Orleans  and 
Paris  is  very  proper  to  make  excellent  brand)',  though  it  be 
none  of  the  ftrongeft  ;  it  will  even  afford  more  brandy  thai 
that  which  is  much  ftronger ;  the  reafon  of  it  is  this:  the 
wines  which  feem  to  abound  moft  with  f,  irits,  do  alfo  mu 
more  with  tartar,  which  fixes  thofe  fpi;i.s  ;  whereas  weaker 
wines,  having  a  lefs  quantity  of  tartr.r,  fuffer  the  fpirits  to 
rife  much  eafier. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  other  forts  of  brandies,  made  of  fruit, 
grain,  and  other  ingredients.  But,  before  we  finifh  this  ar- 
ticle, we  fhall  give  an  account  of  the  manner  of  extracting 
brandy  from  the  hufks,  or  fkins,  ofgrape^,  after  the  prcfling; 
becaufe  the  benefits  that  can  arife  from,  this  diftillation  deferve 
fome  attention. 

After  the  grapes  have  been  preffcd,  what  remains  in  the  prefs  is 
coarfely  feparated  into  fmall  particles  with  the  hand,  and  after- 
wards thrown  into  large  tubs,  where  they  prefs  it  very  hard 
mix  a  little  water  with  it,  and  cover  it  very  clofe  with  clay  :  in 
that  condition  they  leave  it  to  ferment  during  four  or  five  weeks 
obferving,  however,  to  fhut  the  crevices  which  might  happei 
to  come  in  the  clay,  to  prevent  the  evaporation. 
Alter  that  time,  they  fill   a  very  large  copper  half  full   wit 
that  mixture,  cover  it  with  it's  head,  and   lute  it  to  it,  an 
diftil  the  whole  after  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  brandy. 
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By  this  work  they  may  make  a  very  great  advantage  of  a 
matter,  which  they  were  ufed  to  caft  upon  a  dunghill. 
If  this  brandy  be  not  fo  palatable  as  that  which  is  made  of 
wine,  yet  it  is  excellent  for  making  fpirits  of  wine.  Both 
thefe  liquors  are  a  considerable  branch  of  trade,  and  we 
thought  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  public  to  enter  in- 
to a  minute  account  of  this  operation. 
1  The  ordonnance  of  aids  in  France,  made  in  1680,  art.  I.  and 
2.  of  the  title  of  duties  upon  brandies,  fettles  thofe  that  are 
to  be  raifed,  as  they  enter  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Paris,  at 
45  livres  per  muid,  or  hogfhead,  Paris  meafure,  whether  they 
enter  by  land  or  by  water;  wherein  are  comprifed  the  15 
livres  for  the  wholefale  trade,  and  for  the  eighth  penny,  laid 
upon  that  liquor ;  which  duty  of  45  livres  is  alfo  to  be  paid  for 
all  brandies  coming  by  water,  and  unloaded  within  three 
leagues  of  Paris  ;  even  thofe  which  are  carried  through  that 
city,  either  by  land  or  by  water,  without  flopping  there,  ex- 
cepting, however,  that  upon  thefe  there  is  a  deduction  of  the 
15  livres  for  the  wholefale  trade,  and  for  the  eighth  penny. 
As  for  thofe  brandies  which  pafs  through  the  city  of  Paris, 
without  flopping  there,  to  be  tranfported  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, they  are  free  from  all  duties  of  entry  into  that  capital, 
by  proving  their  letters  of  carriage,  and  giving  fecurity  to 
the  general  cuftom-houfe  of  entries,  that  they  will  bring  back 
a  certificate  from  the  judges  and  officers  where  the  brandies 
were  embarked,  that  they  were  really  fhipped,  and  produce 
a  receipt  of  the  payment  of  the  duty  of  exportation. 
The  duty  on  brandy  fold  by  wholefale  is  a  twentieth  part  of 
their  price,  or  value  ;  and  on  thofe  fold  by  the  quart,  or  re- 
tail, 15  livres  per  muid,  or  hogfhead,  Paris  meafure.  But 
the  brandies  fold  within  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Paris,  are  free 
from  that  duty.  Thofe  alfo  are  free  from  all  duties  which  are 
bought  by  the  pot,  or  by  the  pint,  and  refold  again  by  the 
huckfters  about  the  flreets  in  fmall  meafures  of  4  or  6  deniers, 
or  of  a  fol  at  moft. 

There  are  frill  fome  other  duties  on  brandy,  which  are  paid 
in  France,  but  not  generally  every-where,  as  the  fourth  ;  the 
duty  of  aids,  that  of  augmentation,  and  fome  others,  for 
which  the  reader  may  confult  the  fame  title  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ordonnance  of  the  year  1680. 
Befides  the  decrees,  declarations,  or  edicts  of  the  king's 
council,  for  regulating  the  tranfportation  and  fale  of  brandies, 
hitherto  mentioned,  there  is  a  laft  declaration  of  the  8th  of 
May,  17 18,  regiftered  in  the  parliament  the  16th  of  the 
fame  month,  which  orders,  that,  for  the  execution  of  thofe 
of  December,  1687,  and  January,  no  brandies  fhall  be  carried 
off  before  the  buyer  fhall  have  given  good  and  fufficient  bail 
to  the  cuftom-houfe  of  the  place  from  whence  they  are  to  be 
carried  away,  promifing  to  bring  back  certificates  and  receipts 
for  the  payment  of  the  duties  of  entry  at  fuch  places  where 
they  are  due;  unlefs  the  fellers  of  thofe  brandies,  or  the 
factors  refiding  in  the  places  where  they  are  fold,  chufe  to 
give  fuch  fecurity,  of  which  mention  fhall  be  made  in  the 
permits  for  carrying  them  away,  upon  pain  of  Forfeiting  the 
brandies,  carriages,  and  all  things  belonging  to  them  :  the  cu- 
ftom-houfe officers  of  the  place  whence  the  brandies  are  to  be 
carried  away,  being  forbidden  to  receive  any  declaration,  or  to 
deliver  any  permit,  before  the  fecurity  be  given,  upon  pain 
of  lofing  their  place. 

Duties  of  exportation  paid  on  brandies  at  Bayonne. 

The  pipe,  containing  about  80  veltes  (about  120  gallons) 
pays  4  livres  ancient  duty,  and  for  the  j,  or  the  augmentation 
of  4  fols  per  livre,  16  fols  j  in  all  4  livres  and  16  fols. 

Duties  of  exportation  at  Bourdeaux. 

liv.  fols. 
At  the  cuftom-houfe,  per  piece  of  50  veltes       —    28       9 

But  the  feller  accounts  to  the  buyer         —         —      8  II 

for  the  duty  of  importation  into  the  city  ;  fo  that   . 

there  remains  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer,  who  fends 

the  brandy  abroad         —  —  —    19  18 

For  tare  on  the  pipe  of  brandy       —       —         —      2  10 
For  brokerage            —          —           —            —   —       5 

For  carrying  on  board  and  flowing  —        —   —  12 

For  porterage  from  the  feller's  key  to  the  buyer's 

houfe,  from  6  fols  to  8         —         — 8 

Pieces  containing  above  50  veltes  pay  u  fols  for  the  laft-men- 
tioned  porterage ;  but,  on  exportation,  the  feller  reimburfes 
it  to  the  buyer. 

The  trade  of  brandy  at  Amfterdam. 

We  have  as  yet  faid  but  little  of  the  trade  of  brandy  which  is 
carried  on  at  Amfterdam  :  yet  we  prefume  it  Will  be  acceptable 
to  the  reader  to  find  in  this  place  the  account  given  us  in  Mr 
John  Peter  Ricard's  work,  printed  in  the  year  1722,  where- 
in he  treats  very  accurately  of  the  trade  of  that  famous  city. 
Moft  of  the  wine-brandies  fold  at  Amfterdam  are  imported 
from  France,  particularly  from  Cognac,  Nantes,  Bayonne, 
Kochelle,  Bourdeaux,  Languedoc,  and  Provence  :  they  have 
*lfo  fome  from  Barcelona  in  Spain.  All  thofe  brandies  are  fold 


by  the  verge  (which  is  the  fame  as  the  velte)   and  are  paid  in 
pounds  grofs,  or  Fleniifh,  which  the  French  call  livres  de  gros. 
The   30  verges  of  Cognac   brandy  are 
bought,  one  year  with  another,  re- 
gulated by  the  year  1682,  for  —     9  '  pounds  dc  grofs, 
Thofe  of  Nantes        —         —  —     8j 
Thofe  of  Rochelle        —        —      —     8  i 
Thofe  of  Bourdeaux           —             —     8  1 
Thofe  of  Lauguedoc              —           —     7  i 
Thofe  of  Provence  from         —         —     7  {  to  7  ■ 
Thofe  of  Barcelona  alfo  from             —     7  !  to  7  \ 
As  for  the  grain- brandy,  or  fpirir,  the  greateft  part  of  which 
is  made  at  Amfterdam,  it  is  fold  by  the  aam,  which  contains 
128  mingles. 

The  aam  of  grain- brandy,  or  fpirit,  is  commonly  fold  for  23 
guilders  and  a  half,  a  little  more  or  a  little  lefs,  according  to 
the  variety  and  plenty  of  grain.  On  all  thofe  brandies  either  of 
wine  or  grain  there  is  a  deduction,  or  dillount,  of  one  per 
cent,  for  prompt  payment,  or  ready  money. 
It  is  always  the  feller  who  gets  the  brandies  gauged  at  his  ex- 
pence,  which  cofts  him,  according  to  the  placart,  or  ordon- 
nance, of  the  year  1704,  for  apiece  of  50  verges,  and  un- 
der, 3  (livers;  from  one  of  5  1  to  79  verges,  6  ftivers ;  and, 
for  one  of  80  and  above,   12  ftivers. 

If  the  buyer  finds  the  piece  erroneoufly  gauged,  after  he  has 
emptied  it,  he  may  have  it  meafured  again,  by  a  fworn  gauger, 
who  meafures  it  with  water;  and,  if  there  be  any  error  found 
the  feller  is  obliged  to  indemnify  the  buyer. 

Brandies  feveral  ways  prepared,  which  fc-rve  for  drinking. 
They  make  with  brandy,  either  fimple  or  rectified,  feveral 
forts  of  flrong  liquors,  into  which  they  put  fugar  and  fpices^ 
with  flowers  or  fruit,  and  other  ingredients,  which  they  cla- 
rify afterwards,  by  paffing  through  a  woollen  cloth,  or  fil- 
trating through  brown  paper. 

1  he  grocers,  lemonade-fellers,  vinegar-merchants,  diftillers, 
and  all  thofe  who  have  the  ri^ht  to  make  brandy,  have  alfo 
that  of  compounding  and  felling  thofe  liquors  :  but,  common- 
ly, the  greateft  quantity  of  them  come  from  Montpelier, 
where  it  hath  been  faid  they  make  them  better  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  from  that  city  that  the  cof- 
fee-houfes  at  Paris,  where  there  is  the  greateft  demand  for 
thofe  liquors,  have  them,  whether  they  get  them  directly  from 
Lauguedoc,  for  their  own  account,  or  buy  them  in  the  ftreet 
called  la  Huqhette,  where  there  is  a  warehoufe  of  them,  of 
many  ye.;rs  (landing.  The  chief  of  thefe  waters  arc, 
Cette-water,  Cinnamon-water, 

Anife-water,  Coriander-water, 

Water  of  franchipanne,  Juniper-berry-water, 

Angelic- water,  Citron  water, 

Clairet-water,  Water  of  mille-fleurs,  or  a 

Celeri  water,  thoufand  flowers, 

Fennel- water,  Coffee- water, 

Divine-water,  Laftly,  Barbadoes  water. 

The  la  It  of  thefe,  to  be  excellent,  mull  be  imported  from 
England,  and  come  really  from  Barbadoes  ;  for  the  apothe- 
caries and  diftillers  of  Montpelier  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
imitate  it  perfectly. 

Befides  thofe  liquors  made  with  brandy,  and  which  have  kept 
the  name  of  water,  (from  the  French  eau  de  vie)  there  are 
fome  others,  which,  either  from  the  fruit  mixed  with  them, 
or  from  the  fancy  of  the  artift,  have  got  names  which  are 
become,  as  it  were,  their  proper  names  :  fuch  are,  the  rofib- 
lis,  perfico,  ratafee,  valtee,  mufcadine  lack,  and  fome  others. 

Further  Remarks  relating  to  the  laws  of  England  concern- 
ing brandy. 
The  improvements  which  have  been  made  within  thefe  few 
years  in  the  Britifh  diftillery,  afford  very  good  Englifh  brandy  ; 
and  how  near  brandy  made  in  England,  from  fubjects  of  our 
own  production,  may  be  brought  to  approach  the  quality  of 
French,  fee  the  article  Distillation.  The  ftatutes  of 
England  relating  to  brandy  are  : 

By  ftat.  22  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  fed.  2.  It  is  declared  that  brandy 
is  a  ftrong  water  perfedtly  made,  and,  being  imported,  is 
chargeable,  by  the  act  12  Car.  II.  cap.  23,  24.  with  the  duty 
of  8  d.  per  gallon  fet  upon  ftrong  water  perfectly  made  and 
imported,  "and  not  with  the  duty  of  4  d.  per  gallon  upon  fpi- 
rits  made  of  wine,  or  cyder,,  imported. 
2  Will,  and  Mar.  ftat.  2.  cap.  9.*  feet.  12.  All  ftrong  waters, 
brandy,  or  fpirits,  brought  from  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Sark,  or 
Alderney,  fhall  be  charged  with  8  s.  per  gallon,  to  be  paid  to 
the  collector  of  excife  before  landing  ;  and  all  other  excile- 
able  liquors  brought  from  the  faid  iflands  (except  beer,  ale, 
and  mum)  fhall  be  charged  with  the  like  duties  as  are  charged 
on  the  like  Jiquois  made  in  this  kingdom,  to  be  entered  and 
paid  as  abovefaid  ;  and,  before  the  landing  fuch  liquors,  oath 
fhall  be  made  by  the  importer,  or  owner,  before  the  collector, 
or  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  that  the  fame  are  of  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  the  faid  iflands,  and  are  not  mixed 
with  foreign  materials.  And,  in  cafe  fuch  liquors  fhall'  be 
landed  before  fuch  entry  and  oath  be  made,  and  the.  duties 
paid,  the  fame  fhall  be  taken  to  be  of  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  the  territories  of  the  French  kine,  and  the  liquors. 

fhall 
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(hall  be  deftroyed,  and  all  perfons  concerned  m  the  importa- 
tion or  fale  thereof  fhall  fuffer  the  penalties  mentioned  in  flat. 
I  Will.  &  Mar.  ftat.  i.  cap.  34-  viz.  They  fhall  forfeit  the 
Value  for  the  firft  offence  ;  and  for  the  fecond  offence,  double 
the  value,  and  fhall  be  difabled  to  bear  office:  the  values  to 
be  ftattd  as  follows,  viz.  a  tun  of  wine  30  1.  a  tun  of  brandy 
40 1.  and  commodities  rated  according  to  the  book  of  rates, 
and  other  commodities,  by  a  jury. 

Revived  by  12  Will.  III.  cap.  n.  feci:.  8.  and  continued  by 
3  Ann.  cap.  4.  5  Ann.  cap.  19.  and  made  perpetual  by 
1  Geo.  I.  flat.  2.  cap.  12. 

Stat.  12  Will.  III.  cap.  11.  feft.  18.  No  perfon  fhall  fell 
brandv,  or  other  diftilled  liquors,  to  be  drunk  in  his  houfe, 
but  fuch  only  as  (hall  be  licenfed  in  the  fame  manner  as  ale- 
houfe-keepers,  and  fubjeel  to  the  fame  penalties:  and  the  juf- 
tices of  peace,  &c.  are  authorifed  to  exercife  the  fame  ju- 
rifdJcTlion  over  retailers  of  brandy,  &c.  as  over  common  ale- 
houfe-keepers. 

Seel.  20.  If  foreign  brandy,  or  fpirits,  fhall  be  imported  in 
any  fhip  under  15  tons  (except  for  the  ufe  of  the  feamen,  not 
exceeding  one  gallon  each)  fuch  brandy,  &c.  fhall  be  forfeit- 
ed, one  moiety  to  his  majefty,  and  trie  other  to  fuch  perfon 
as  fhall  feize,  or  fue,  for  the  fame. 

Stat.  1  Ann.  cap.  14.  feet.  1.  Concerning  diftillers  who  keep 
places  for  diftilling  Englifh  brandy  and  ftrong  waters,  from 
malted  corn,  and  all  (hop-keepers,  who  principally  deal  more 
in  other  goods  than  in  brandy  and  ftrong  waters,  and  who  do 
not  permit  tippling  in  their  houfes,  the  claufe  in  ftat.  1,  2, 
and  3  Will.  III.  cap.  11.  feci.  18.  fhall  be  repealed. 
Seel.  2.  If  any  perfon  fhall  import  French  brandy  before  the 
duty  be  paid  or  fecured,  or  by  licence  from  the  proper  officer, 
every  perfon  that  (hall  fo  do,  or  be  affifting  therein,  or  con- 
ceal the  fame,  when  landed,  (hall  forfeit  not  only  the  goods 
imported,  but  alfo  double  the  value,  one  moiety  (after  charges 
of  fuit  deducled)  to  her  majefty,  and  the  other  to  the  infor- 
mer :  and,  if  any  officer  of  the  revenue  fhall  connive  at  fuch 
clandeftine  importation,  or  conceal  the  fame,  or  compound, 
without  licence,  with  any  perfon  concerned  in  clandeftine 
importation  of  French  brandy,  fuch  perfon  fhall  be  incapable 
of  office  in  the  revenue,  and  fhall  forfeit  500  1.  to  be  divided 
as  aforefaid. 

6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  feci.  12.  All  perfons  who  (hall  become 
diftillers,  or  fellers  of,  or  dealers  in,  brandy,  arrack,  rum, 
fpirits,  or  ftrong  waters,  fhall,  before  they  take  any  fuch 
brandy,  &c.  into  their  cuftody,  make  entry,  at  the  office  of 
excife,  of  the  feveral  warehoufes,  &c.  intended  by  them  to 
be  made  ufe  of  for  the  keeping  of  brandy,  &c.  on  forfeiture 
of  20  1.  for  every  fuch  warehoufe,  &c.  made  ufe  of  by  fuch 
diftiller,  &c.  without  making  fuch  entry,  together  with  the 
brandy,  &c.  found  therein,  and  all  the  cafks,.  &c.  containing 
the  fame. 

Seel.  13.  No  brandy  fhall  be  brought  into  fuch  warehoufe, 
&c.  without  firft  giving  notice  to  the  officer  of  excife  of  the 
divifion,  and  producing,  and  leaving  with  him,  an  authentic 
certificate,  that  the  duties  chargeable  on  all  the  faid  brandy, 
&c.  have  been  paid,  or  that  the  fame  has  been  condemned 
as  forfeited,  or  was  part  of  the  ftock  of  fome  importer,  dif- 
tiller,  &c.  of  which  an  account  had  been  taken  purfuant  to 
this  acl,  and  exprefTing  the  quantity  and  quality  thereof,  and 
at  what  port  the  duties  were  paid,  or  the  brandy,  &c.  con- 
demned, or  of  whofe  ftock  the  fame  was  part,  on  forfeiture 
of  the  brandy,  &c.  together  with  the  cafks  and  veflels  con- 
taining the  fame. 

Seel.  14.  The  officers  of  excife  may  at  all  times,  by  day  and 
by  night  (and,  if  by  night,  in  the  prefence  of  a  conftable,  or 
other  peace-officer)  enter  into  the  faid  warehoufes,  &c.  made 
ufe  of  by  any  diftiller,  &c.  and  by  tailing,  gauging,  or  other- 
wife,  take  account  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  all  fuch  of 
the  faid  liquors  as  (hall  be  in  their  cuftody ;  and  if  any  diftil- 
ler, &c.  (hall  hinder,  or  refufe,  the  faid  officers  to  enter  his 
warehoufe,  &c.  or  obftrucl  them  in  the  execution  of  the 
powers  by  this  acl  given  them,  he  (hall  forfeit  50  1. 
Seel.  15.  No  brandy,  &c,  fliall  be  fold,  or  expofed  to  fale 
either  by  wholefale  or  retail,  but  when  the  fame  fhall  be  in 
fome  of  the  warehoufes,  &c.  fo  entered,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing 50  s.  for  every  gallon  of  brandy,  &c.  fold,  or  expofed  to 
Lie,  in  any  other  place,  and  fo  proportionably. 
Seel.  1%.  Where  any  brandy,  &c.  (hall  be  fold  in  the  faid 
entered  places,  in  great  or  fmall  quantities,  the  officers  of  ex- 
cife of  the  divifion  (hall  be  obliged,  upon  the  requeft  of  the 
feller,  without  fee,  to  give  the  buyers  thereof  certificates  in 
writing,  figned  by  the  faid  officers,  expreffing  the  quantities 
fo  fold,  the  names  of  the  buyers  and  fellers  thereof,  and  that 
the  duty  has  been  paid,  or  that  the  fame  has  been  condemned 
as  forfeited,  or  was  part  of  fuch  ftock,  as  aforefaid. 
Seel.  17.  No  brandy,  &c.  exceeding  the  quantity  of  one 
gallon,  (hall  be  removed,  or  carried  from  one  part  of  this 
kingdom  to  another,  by  land  or  by  water,  without  a  permit, 
or  certificate,  from  one  of  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  or  ex- 
cife, certifying  the  quantity  and  quality  thereof,  and  that  the 
duties  have  been  fatisfied,  or  that  the  fame  had  been  con- 
demned, or  was  part  of  fuch  ftock  as  aforefaid,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  the  brandy,  Sec.  and  the  cafks,  &c. 


Sccl.  18.  Every  perfon  who  fhall  have  in  his  cuftody  any 
brandy,  &c.  exceeding  the  quantity  of  63  gallons",  (hall  be 
deemed  a  dealer  in  brandy,  &c.  and  fubjeel  to  the  furvcy  of 
the  officers  of  excife. 

Seel.  jg.  The  penalties  and  forfeitures  by  this  acl  given  on 
account  of  brandy,  &c.  fhall    be  fued  for,  &c.  by  the  laws 
of  excife,  and  one  moiety  thereof  (the  charges  ol  fuing  for, 
&c.  being  firft  deducled)  fhall  be  to  the  king,  and  the  other 
to  him  who  fhall  feize,  or  fue  for  the  fame. 
Sedl.  20.   Where  any  brandy,  &c.  (hall  be  feized,  as  forfeit- 
ed, by  any  officer  of  either  the  faid  revenues,  all  fuch  feizures 
(except  where  the  feizure  (hall  be  made  for  unlawful  importa- 
tion, and  the  whole  quantity  of  brandy,  &c.  at  any  one  time 
for  that  caufe  feized  does  not  exceed  63  gallons)  (hall,  in  a 
fummary  way,  be  heard  and  determined,  viz.  in  cafe  fuch 
feizure  be   made  within  the  immediate  limits  of  the  chief 
excife -office  in  London,  the  fame  (hall  be  determined,  in  a 
fummary  way,  by  the  commiffioners  of  excife,  or  the  major 
part  of  them  :  and,  if  fuch  feizure  fhall  be  made  without  the 
limits  of  the  faid  excife-office  in  London,  then  the  fame  (hall 
be  heard,  &c.  before  two  juftices  of  peace  refiding  near  the 
place  where  fuch  feizure  fhall  be  made;  which  commiffio- 
ners and  juftices  (hall  caufe  the  perfon  in  whofe  cuftody  fuch 
brandy,  &c.  was  found,  to  be  fummoned  to  appear  before 
them,  and,  upon  their  appearance  or  default,  to  examine  in- 
to the  caufe  of  the  feizure,  and  give  judgment,  and  to  ifTue 
out  their  warrants  for  fale  j  and  fuch  judgments  (hall  be  final, 
not  liable  to  appeal,  or  to  be  removed  by  certiorari. 
Sed.  21.  Where  any  fuch  brandy,  &c.  (except  as  before)  (hall 
be  feized  as  forfeited,  and  no  perfon  within  20  days  after  ap- 
pears to  the  officer  who  made  fuch  feizure,  to  claim  the  fame, 
then,  if  fuch  feizure  (hall  be  made  within  the  limits  of  the 
chief  office  of  excife  in  London,  the  officer  who  made  the 
feizure  may,  after  the  expiration  of  20  days,  caufe  notice  in 
writing  to  be  figned  by  the  follicitor  of  the  fxc'fe,  to  be  affix- 
ed at  the  Royal  Exchange,  fignifying  the  cay,  and  time  of  tha 
day,  that  the  commiffioners  of  excife  will  proceed  to  hear  the 
matter  of  fuch  feizure,  and  to  condemnation  of  the  brandy,' 
&c.     And,  if  fuch  feizure  be  made  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
chief  excife-office,  the  officers  who  (hall  make  fuch  feizure 
may,  after  the  expiration  of  20  days,  caufe  public  notice  to 
be  given,  by  proclamation,  at  the  next  market-town  to  the 
place  of  feizure,  on  the  next  market-day  after  the  expiration 
of  the  faid  20  days,  of  the  day  and  place  when  and  where  the. 
juftices  will  proceed  to  hear  the  matter  of  fuch  feizure,  and  to 
the  condemnation  of  fuch  brandy,  &c.  in  which  cafes  the  faii 
commiffioners  and  juftices  refpeclfully  are  to  proceed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  caufe  of  fuch  feizures,  and  to  give  judgment 
for  the  condemnation  of  fuch  brandy,  &c.  as  on  examination 
fhall  appear  to  be  forfeited,  and  of  the  calks,  &c.  which  judg- 
ments lhall  be  final,  as  if  the  owners  of  the  faid  brandy,  &c. 
or  the  perfon  in  whofe  cuftody  the  fame  was,  had  been  fum- 
moned to  attend  the  faid  commiffioners  and  juftices,  and  fhall 
not  be  liable  to  appeal,  or  to  be  removed  by  certiorari. 
Stat.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  feci.  11.  All  dealers  in  foreign  bran- 
dy, fpirits,  or  ftrong  waters,  who  fhall  receive  into  their  cuf- 
tody  any  Britifh  fpirits,  lhall  keep  the  fame  apart,  and  in 
feparate  places,  from  their  foreign  brandy,  &c.  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  10  s.  for  every  gallon  which  (hall  be  found  in  any 
vault,  &c.  Where  they  fhall   keep  any   foreign  brandy,  &c. 
together  with  the  cafks,  &c.  wherein  the  fame  Britifh  fpirits 
(hall  be  found. 

Seel.  12.  In  cafe  any  officer  of  the  excife  (hall  find  any  in- 
creafe  of  foreign  brandy,  &c.  in  the  hands  of  any  fuch  dealer, 
over  and  above  the  quantity  he  found  at  the  time  of  his  laft  I 
furvey,  fuch  increafe  (hall  be  deemed  to  be  made  by  foreign  . 
brandy,  &c.  for  which  no  duties  were  paid,  and  which  had 
been  privately  brought  by  fuch  dealer  into  the  place  where 
fuch  increafe  fhall  be  found,  without  permit,  or  payment  of 
the  duty,  or  any  previous  entry  to  any  officer  of  the  excife  of 
bringing  the  fame ;  and  fo  much  of  the  faid  foreign  brandy, 
&c.  as  fhall  be  found  fo  increafed,  (hall  be  forfeited,  and  may 
be  feized  by  fuch  officer,  unlefs  the  owner  (hall  make  it  ap- 
pear, that  fuch  increafe  was  made  either  by  mixing  fome  of 
his  ftock  of  Britifh  fpirits,  whereof  the  officer  had  taken  an 
account,  with  his  foreign  brandy,  &c.  in  the  prefence  of  the 
officer  of  excife  of  the  divifion,  or  by  foreign  brandy,  &c.' 
brought  into  the  place,  with  certificate  of  the  payment  of 
the  duties,  or  that  the  fame  had  been  condemned,  and  that 
due  notice  was  given  to  the  officer  of  bringing  in  the  fame  be- 
fore it  was  brought  in. 

Seel.  13.  No  foreign  brandy,  &c.  although  the  fame  be  un- 
der the  quantity  of  one  gallon,  fhall  be  .received  into  the  cuf- 
tody of  a  retailer,  Sic.  or  any  perfon  for  his  ufe,  without  a 
permit,  or  certificate,  figned  by  fome  officer  of  the  cuftoms, 
or  excife,  fignifying  that  the  duties  were  paid,  o~r  fecured,  or 
that  the  fame  had  been  condemned  as  forfeited,  on  forfeiture 
of  the  brandy,  together  with  the  cafks,  &c. 
Sedl.  24.  All  brandy,  arrack,  rum,  fpirits,  and  ftrong  wa- 
ters, as  well  foreign  as  Britifh,  and  foreign  excifeable  liquor,   I 
which  (hall  be  forfeited,  together  with  the  cafks,  bottles,  vef-  J 
fels,  and  other  package,  containing  the  fame,  maybe  feized  by  f 
any  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  or  excife,  or  by  perfons  deputed  by 
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yarrant  from  the  lord-treafurer,  or  under-  treafurcr,  or  by  (pecial 
:ommiffion  under  the  great-feal,  or  privy-feal,  but  by  none 

"hers.  ,  .    ,  „         c 

sedt.  25.  If  any  perfon  fhal!  aflault,  or  hinder,  any  officer  of 
;he  cuftoms,  or  excife,  in  feizing  or  fecuring  any  brandy,  &c. 
■>r  foreign  excifeable  liquors,  which  fhall  or  may  be  feized, 
3y  virtue  of  this  or  any  other  a<ft,  or  fhall  by  force  refcue  any 
jrandy,  &c.  after  the  fame  fhall  have  been  feized,  or  (hall 
sndeavour  fo  to  do,  or  (hall,  after  feizure,  ftave  or  damage 
iny  cafk,  &c.  containing  fuch  brandy,  &c.  the  party  offend- 
ing fhall  forfeit  40  1. 

Stat.  1 1  Geo.  I.  cap.  30.  feci.  3.  No  brandy,  arrack,  rum, 
fpirits,  or  ftrong  waters,  whether  Btitifh  or  foreign,  fhall  be 
fold,  or  expofed  to  fale,  either  by  wholelale  or  retale,  but 
when  the  fame  fhall  be  in  fome  of  the  warehoufes,  or  other 
places,  entered  in  purfuance  of  the  adr  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  all  fuch  brandy,  &c.  together  with  the 
cafk;,  &c.  over  and  above  the  penalty  of  40  s.  per  gallon, 
impofed  by  the  faid  act. 

Stat.  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  feci:.  10.  No  perfon  fhall  fell  bran- 
dy, or  other  diftilled  liquors,  by  retail,  but  fuch  as  fhall  be 
licenfed  in  the  fame  manner  as  common  alchoufe  keepers,  and 
fubjea  to  the  fame  rules  and  penalties;  and  the  juftices  of 
peace  fhall  have  the  fame  jurifdidtion  over  retailers  of  brandy, 
&c.  as  over  alehoufe-keepers. 

Stat.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  (e&.  2.  The  duty  (by  flat.  7  and  8 
Will.  III.  cap.  20.)  of  30  1.  per  tun  on  French  brandy  of 
finole  proof,  and  60  1.  per  tun  on  French  brandy  of  double 
proof,  fhall  ceafe. 

Sedt.  3.  In  lieu  of  the  faid  duties,  there  (hall  be  paid  to  his 
majefty  the  excife  herein  exprefled  ;  viz.  for  every  gallon  of 
fingle  brandy  imported,  to  be  paid  by  the  importer,  before 
landing,  over  and  above  the  duties  payable  for  the  fame,  1  s. 
For  every  gallon  of  double  brandy  imported,  2  s. 
Sedt.  4.  The  faid  duties  (hall  be  collected  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, &c.  as  the  duties  of  excife. 

As  for  the  famous  gin  act,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  adt  againft  retailing  fpirituous  liquors,  which  affected 
all  forts  of  brandies,  as  other  fpirits,  it  being  now  repealed, 
we  think  it  needlefs  to  give  an  extract  of  it  in  this  place.  See 
Distillation  and  Malt. 

Further  Remarks  on  Brandy. 


Although  neither  Englifh  malt  nor  molafTes  fpirits  come  up 
to  the  goodnefs  of  brandy,  yet  the  fault  is  not  in  the  grain,  or 
fruit,  from  which  they  are  extracted,  but  from  the  different 
manner  of  their  preparation;  for  both  grapes  and  grain  con- 
fift  of  the  like  principles,  of  oil,  fait,  phlegm,  and  earth,  by 
a  chemical  analyzation  ;  they  differ  only  in  the  quantity  and 
connection  of  their  principles ,  for  the  grain  has  them  more 
firmly  and  clofely  conjoined. — Hence  appears  the  neceffity  of 
a  double  fermentation  to  fvvell  the  compact  earthy  parts,  and 
to  difengage  and  fubtilize  the  oily  and  faline  parts,  that  they 
may  be  feparated  from  the  more  grofs  and  earthy. 
Thefe  fpirits  differ  alfo  in  refpect  of  their  feparability  and  vo- 
latility.    Thus  fome  wines,  that  are  ftronger  bodied,  abound 
more  with  fulphur  and  fait,  afford  lefs  fpirit  than  others  that 
are  thinner,  and  appear  weaker ;  for  the  fpirituous  particles 
of  the  laft  are  much  fmal'er,  lighter  and  finer,  and  are  lefs 
irrtangled  in  a  vifcus;  their  fpirits  are  more  difpofed  to  mo- 
tion, and  run  more  readily,  and  in  larger  quantity,  from  their 
earth  and  phlegm. 

Spirits  of  the  grape,  or  grain,  are  the  oil,  or  fait  of  thofe 
vegetables,  reduced  into  volatile  particles,  lighter  than  the 
phlegm  wherewith  they  are  entangled.  Thefe  fpirits  are  nei- 
ther acid  nor  alcaline,  but  of  a  neutral  nature  as  to  both,  which 
Boerhaave  has  fufficiently  proved  by  divers  experiments. 
That  there  is  no  eflential  difference  between  brandy,  mo- 
lafies,  and  malt  fpirits,  if  they  are  thoroughly  redVifyed,  ap- 
pears from  hence;  for,  all  fpirits  being  obtained  by  diftilla- 
tion,  it  does  not  feem  poffible  that  the  fire  (hould  make  fo 
great  a  difference  as  is  generally  believed.  Wine  diftilled 
yields  much  fpirit,  which  is  only  it's  oil  and  fait  fubtilized. 
After  this  fpirit  comes  much  phlegm  ;  after  that  come  over 
acid  fpirits,  mixed  with  a  (harp  white  naufeous  aftringent 
phlegm ;  continue  the  diftillation,  and  there  arifes  a  black, 
thick,  burnt,  (linking  oil,  which  may  be  feparated  from  the 
acid  fpirits  by  brown  paper  :  after  all,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
(till  remains  a  mafs  of  fait  and  earth,  which  may  be  feparated 
with  water. 

This  fait  is  a  fixed,  alcaline  fait.  MolafTes,  fermented  with 
Water,  and  caft  into  a  dill,  yield  the  fame.  Grapes  contain 
much  oil,  fait,  and  phlegm.  Barley  has  much  oil,  and  but 
a  little  eflential  fait.  Sugar  has  in  it  much  eflential  fait,  and 
not  a  little  oil.  As  all  thefe  fpirits  are  in  daily  ufe  with  us, 
it  may- not  be  unacceptable  to  confider  them  a  little  further  : 
for,  as  the  better  fort  ufe  what  is  called  brandy,  fo  the  poorer 
mud  be  content  with  malt  fpirits,  which  are  cheaper,  and 
whofe  ordinary  im per fedt ions  are,  1.  Want  of  age,  which 
gives  them  an  empty,  rheumatic,  and  fiery  tafte,  though 
iome  pretend  to  take  it  off*  by  the  proper  application  of  the 
dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre.  2.  It  is  of  a  lower  flandard  than 
true  French  brandy,  this  having  about  feven  parts  of  phlegm 
Vol.  I. 
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to  nine  of  fpirits ;  the  other  nine  parts  phlegm  to  lefs  than 
five  of  fpirits,  and  often  not  fo  much;  for  if  you  caufe  20 
quarts  of  it  to  be  put  into  a  dill,  you  will  not  get  above  two 
quarts  of  fpirit,  which  would  all  burn  away ;  i.  e.  nine  parts 
phlegm  to  one  of  fpirit.  3.  It  wants,  likewife,  the  vinous 
flavour  of  true  brandy;  this  fome  attempt  to  give  by  incor- 
porating the  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  alfo,  or  young  buds  of 
black  currant- berries,  into  it :  but  the  remarkable  tafte  of  the 
firft,  and  the  ccrefied  flavour  of  the  other,  in  the  ordinary 
procefs,  difcover  the  impofition. 

Of  judging  of  proof  in  fpirits. 

This  being  a  commodity  of  general  ufe,  and,  therefore,  a 
large  article  of  traffic,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  (hew  the 
moft  exadt  methods  of  examining  proof  in  fpirits,  and  detedl- 
ing  the  invalidity  of  the  common  methods  of  judging  of  the 
purity,  genuincnefs,  and  goodnefs  of  brandies,  &c.  To  which 
end,   Take  a  long  phial,  half  filled  with  the  common  pi  oof 
fpirit  of  the  malt  diftillcrs,  and  give  it  a  ("mart  ftrok-  with  it's 
bottom  againft  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  there  will  appear, 
on  the  furface  of  the  liquor,  a  chaplet,  or  crown  of  bubbles, 
which  will  difappear  in  a  clear  ftrong  manner;  that  is,  it  will 
firft  remain  a  while,  and  then  go  off  by  degrees,    without 
breaking  the   bubbles,  or  rifiug  into  larger:  and,   when  the 
bubbles  go  off  in  this  manner,  the  fpirit  is  vulgarly  faid  to  be 
proof,  or  merchantable  :  for,  if  the  bubbles  are  too  large,  and 
vanifh  too  foon,  the  fpirit  is  deemed  above  proof ;  if  too  fmnll, 
and  they  go  off  too  foon,  it  is  faid  to  be  below  proof.     But 
this  is  a  fallacious  method  of  judging;  becaufe  there  are  cer- 
tain known  ways  of  making  a  fpiiit  bear  this  trial,  when  it 
is  in  reality  either  above  or  below  proof:  for   the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  is,  that  a  proof- fpirit  fhould  contain 
about  one  half  water,  and  the  other  half  alcohol. 
By  the  beforementioned  kind  of  proof,  however,  all  diilillers, 
brandy  merchants,  brokers,  and  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms 
and  excife,  judge  of  the  ftrength  and  quality  of  brandies  and 
fpirits,  in  all  the  brandy  countiies  and  lea- port  towns  of  Eu- 
rope.    It  may,  therefore,  appear  fingular  here  to  oppofe  the 
general  opinion  and  pradtice,  in  a  particular  where  theintereft 
of  fo  many  trading  people,  watchful  againft  all  impofition,  is 
concerned  :  and  yet  we  undertake  to  (hew  that  this  kind  of 
proof  is  a  mere  fallacy  and  deception  ;  for  if  but  a  little  vinous 
or  faccharine  matter,  as  treacle,  fyrup,  mud,  the  rob  of  fruits, 
&c.  be  added  to  a  quantity  of  highly-redtified  fpirit  of  wine, 
this  flight  addition  will   give  a  brandy-proof  to  that  fpirit, 
which,  therefoie,  by  this  trial,  may  be  made  to  pafs  for  bran- 
dy ;  that  is,  a  compofition  of  half  water  and  half  alcohol, 
whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  almoft  totally  alcohol. 
The  fraud  is  eafily  detected  ;  not  in  the  common  way  prac- 
tifed  upon  the  keys,  but  by  burning  a  little  of  the  fpirit  in  a 
fpoon,  for  thus  it  will  leave  the  faccharine  matter  in  a  dry 
form,  behind. 

Whether  there  be  any  method  commonly  known  of  making 
any  fpirituous  liquor  of  Europe  that  contains  much  lefs  than  a 
half  of  alcohol,  to  pafs  current  for  proof-fpirit,  is  not  fo  cer- 
tain :  but  doubtlefs  this  might  be  eafily  effected  ;  for  we  fee 
that  arrack  is  proof,  or  affords  a  ftrong  crown  of  bubbles,  up- 
on (haking,  as  well  as  brandy,  though  arrack  ufually  contains 
not  above  half  the  quantity  of  alcohol  that  brandy  does;  and 
if  but  a  drop  or  two  of  it's  own,  or  any  other  eflential  oil,  be 
added  to  a  pint  of  proof- brandy,  this  is  fufficient  to  deftroy 
it's  proof,  and  make  it  appear  much  weaker  than  it  is. 
To  prevent  being  impofed  upon  in  this  way,  we  might  have 
recourfe  to  the  efiay  inftrument,  or  hydroftatical  ballance  :  a 
gallon  of  alcohol  is  computed  to  weigh  feven  pounds  and  a 
half,  and  a  gallon  of  water  eight  pounds ;  whence  the  com- 
pound gravity  of  an  equal  mixture  of  the  two  may  be  alfigned. 
But  it  is  a  more  fure  and  ready  method  for  men  of  bufinefs  to 
burn  a  little  meafured  quantity  of  the  brandy  to  be  tried,  in  a 
cylindrical  metalline  veflel,  plunged  in  cold  water  to  an  equal 
height  with  the  brandy,  and  when  it  ceafes  to  burn,  exactly 
meafuring  the  remainder,  which  is  the  water :  but,  if  the 
fpirit  has  loft  one  half  of  it's  meafure  by  burning,  the  brandy 
may  be  allowed  proof;  if  more  or  lefs,  it  mull  be  judged  ot 
accordingly  *. 

*  See  a  paper  of  Mr  GeofFroy  to  th's  purpofe,  in  the  French 
Memoirs. 

But,  befides  the  falfe  method  of  judging  the  ftrength  of  bran- 
dies by  what  is  called  proof,  there  is-another  no  lefs  fallacious 
one  df  judging  of  their  goodnefs,  though  kept  a  great  fecret  in 
few  hands,  as  a  thing  fome  dealers  imagine  a  certain  criterion 
for  determining  whether  foreign  brandies  aie  mixed  with 
corn  fpirits.  Thefe  dealers  are  provided  with  a  certain  yellow 
liquor,  a  few  drops  whereof»being  poured  into  a  glafs  of  right 
French  brandy,  gives  it  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  by  the  ftrength 
and  brightnefs  of  which  colour  they  judge  of  the  genuinenefs 
or  unmixed  (late  of  the  commodity,  and  buy  upon  this  kind  of 
proof;  whence  they  may  come  to  be  much  deceived;  for, 
if  an  ordinary  malt-fpirit  was  to  be  coloured  with  oak,  this 
fpirit  would  fuftain  the  prefent  method  of  proof,  and  might 
therefore  be  purchafed  by  thofe  dealers  for  French  brandy. 
This  proof  tincture,  or  eflay  liquor,  may  be  expeditioufly  pre- 
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pared,  by  diflolving  a  little  green  vitriol  (firft  calcined  to  red- 
nefs)  in  a  Weak  fpirit  of  fea  fait,  which  thus  becomes  a  yel- 
low liquor  ;  a  fingle  drop  or  two  of  which  being  added  to  a 
glafs  of  any  inflammable  fpirit,  coloured  yellow  or  brown  with 
oak,  will  inftantly  turn  it  of  a  beautiful  bright  blue  :  whence 
it  is  evident  that  this  kind  of  trial  is  no  more  than  a  deception, 
and  only  (hews  when  brandies  are  tinged  with  oak,  as  they 
cohftantly  are  by  lying  long  in  the  cafk ;  and  that  it  is  the 
oak  which  thus  caufes  French  brandies  to  turn  blue  with  the 
effay  liquor,  appears  again  from  hence,  that,  if  the  beft  and 
oldeft  French  brandy  be  re-diftilled,  and  thus  madecolourlefs, 
it  will  not  turn  blue  with  the  efTay  liquor,  becaufe  all  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  oak,  or  tinging  matter  of  the  cafk,  is  left  behind 
in  the  ftill. 

One  of  the  beft  methods  to  prevent  being  impofed  on  by  the 
mixing  of  malt-fpirits  with  a  finer,  is  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
judging  by  the  tafte  and  fmell ;  for  malt-fpirit  is  ufually  recti- 
fied fo  ill,  by  the  addition  of  fixed  alkaline  falts,  or  certain 
flavouring  ingredients,  that  it  may  commonly  be  perceived  by 
the  nofe  or  palate,  efpecially  if  the  brandy  propofed  for  ex- 
amination be  largely  diluted  with  water,  to  prevent  it's  over- 
heating the  mouth  ;  or  elfe  be  burnt  in  a  fpoon,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  phlegm  to  be  rafted  and  fmelt  by  itfelf ;  for  this  phlegm, 
if  the  brandy  be  debafed  by  a  corn  Ipirit,  will  tafte  and  fmell 
confiderably  naufeous,  very  different  from  the  phlegm  of  pure 
French  brandy. 

Burying  calks  of  brandy  in  the  earth,  or  lying  fome  months 
on  the  fea,  takes  off*  it's  hot,  empty,  rheumatic  tafte,  makes 
it  mild  in  the  mouth,  and  warm  upon  the  ftomach  ;  it  is  by 
the  laft  of  thefe  methods  that  the  Dutch  impofe  upon  us  with 
molafles  fpirits,  inftead  of  right  French  brandy. 

Of  the  ufe  of  brandy  in  regard  to  the  health. 
Brandy  fhould  be  drank  very  moderately,  rather  from  necef- 
fity  than  pleafurej  fo  will  it  be  of  fervice,  and  contribute  to 
health.  When  the  ftomach  is  raw,  weak,  and  lax,  a  mo- 
derate dram  raifes  a  pleafant  warmth,  a  gentle  tenfion,  and 
better  digeftion,  by  rarifying  the  vifcid  phlegm  which  loaded 
it,  invigorating  it's  fibres,  and  making  it's  coats  play  with 
more  agility  and  vigour.  When  flatulency,  or  wind,  abounds 
in  the  inteftines,  a  dram  rarifies  the  retained,  grofs,  perfpi- 
rable  matter,  and  prepares  it  from  an,explofion  upwards  or 
downwards,  or  fends  it  off*  by  perfpiration ;  it  revives  the 
languid  nervous  filaments,  affords  them  new  fpirit  and  ftrength 
for  action,  whereby  their  periftaltic  motion  is  promoted. 
When  the  body  is  faint  and  languid,  from  a  wafte,  or  difli- 
pation  of  the  animal  fpirits,  from  excefs  of  exercife,  too  long 
walking,  fafting,  or  too  low  and  abftemious  a  diet,  whereby 
the  nervous  juice  is  exhaufted,  and  the  folids  cannot  aft  with 
their  former  vigour,  a  dram  is  fo  fubtile  before  it  is  drunk, 
that,  in  it's  very  fwallowing,  and  as  foon  as  it  enters  the 
ftomach  it  penetrates  the  nerves,  adds  to  the  elafticity  of 
the  fibres,  invigorates  the  vibrations,  and  takes  off"  all  fenfe 
of  languor  and  faintnefs.  For  the  fame  reafons,  when  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  languid,  from  the  decreafed  tone  of 
the  veflels,  a  dram  excites  their  vigour,  and  caufes  a  brifker 
circulation. 

A  dram  taken  in  the  decoction  of  mallows,  and  althaea-root, 
with  a  little  honey,  cleanfes  the  kidnies,  ureters,  and  bladder, 
powerfully;  forces  away  fand,  fmall  ftones,  gravelly  and 
flimy  matter  with  the  urine.  A  moderate  dram  ufed  in  drop- 
fical  and  cachectic  cafes,  where  the  body  is  difpofed  to  be  over- 
bulky,  and  in  danger  of  leucophlegmatia,  or  any  other  gene- 
ral, or  particular  tumours,  from  a  laxnefs,  or  languor  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  as  a  thicknefs  or  toughnefs  of  the  blood,  ef- 
pecially of  the  lymphatic  juices.  In  thefe  cafes  a  dram  invi- 
gorates the  fibres,  rarifies  the  fluids  (though  a  too  frequent, 
or  exceflive  ufe,  of  fpirits,  has  the  quite  contrary  effect)  fti- 
mulates  the  veflels  and  fecretory  contractions,  caufes  the  blood 
to  flow  in  the  reins  in  larger  quantity,  and  with  greater  velo- 
city ;  hence  the  fecretion  of  urine  is  increafed,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  perfpiration  encouraged. 

When  the  ftomach  is  weakened  by  a  furfeit  of  tenacious  food 
the  preceding  day,  which  has  left  much  phlegm  in  the  ex- 
cretory ducts  of  it's  glands,  or  exhaufted  it's  fpirits,  a  dram 
is  good  before  dinner.  Drams  are  chiefly  ufeful  to  phlegma- 
tic conllitutions,  bulky  bodies,  or  old  age,  and  fuch  as  have 
weak  and  lax  ftamina,  expofing  them  to  difeafts  of  the  head, 
and  nervous  diforders  or  dropfies,  &c. 

But  all  ;hefe  gi.od  effects  will  not  counterbalance  the  mif- 
chiefs  done  by  the  indifcreet  and  immoderate  ufe  of  fpirits. 
All  melancholy  tempers  are  injured  by  them  ;  for,  though  a 
fmall  dram  rarifies  the  blood  at  firft,  yet  the  more  thin  and 
fpirituoufl  parts  exhale  fooner,  and  carry  off  fome  of  the 
fincft  ferum  with  them,  whereby  the  blood  becomes  thicker, 
and  the  folids  more  dry  and  ftiff. 

Choleric  difpofitions  have  theft  fibres  too  much  ftimulatcd  by 
it's  ufe  ;  the  acrimony  of  the  blood  and  it's  motion,  and  agi 
tation,  arc  increafed  by  it.  The  repeated  ufe  of  unneceffary 
dram?,  in  fanguinc  conftitutions,  rarities  the  blood  at  firft, 
makes  it  diftend  the  veflt-b,  and  fome  unprepared  pans  rufh 
into  the  canals  of  conic  tubes,  where  they  cannot  readily 
pafs ;  hence  fevcis  and  other  diforders  A  too  free  ufe  of 
them,  in  any  conftuution,  puts  the  humours  into  a  violent 


agitation,  whereby  their  nutritious  parts  are  unfit  to  anfwer 
their  defign,  for  this  great  rarefaction  is  often  fuccecded  by  a 
thinnefs  and  waterfnefs  of  the  blood  ;  hence  an  ill  habit  of 
body,  a  pale  look,  and  a  decay  of  the  natural  actions. 
All  fpirits  caufe  drunkennefs,  by  an  overfufion  of  the  fluid-, 
and  diftention  of  their  containing  veflels;   hence  head-achs 
and  pains  from  faline  fpicula  darting  into  and  pricklin*  the 
relaxed  veflels,  and  the  flimy  matter  depofited  on  their  in- 
fides,  which  weakens  them   and  foaks  them   with  phlegm, 
'till  the  pcrfon  become  paralytic,  lethargic,  apoplectic,  and 
convulfed,  and  often  fpirits  kill  the  drinker  upon  the  fpot; 
from  all  which  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  world  had 
been  happier,  had  men  never  been  accuftomed  to  brandy  or 
fpirits;  for  fuch  as  content  themfelves  with  water,  or  good 
table  beer,   are   by  far   more  vigorous,   healthy,  and   long- 
lived  than  drammers,  who  moftly  make  themfelves  difcafed, 
and  at  length  become  more  like  beafts  than  men. 
BRASS,  a  factitious  metal,  compofed  of  feveral  metals  mixed 
together,  among  which   the  chief  is  copper.     That  which 
the  French  call  leton,  or  yellow  copper,  is  red  or  natural  cop- 
per, prepared  with  the  lapis  calaminaris.     See  Calamine. 
Before  the  lapis  calaminaris  is  put  into  the  foundery,  it  muft 
be  thoroughly  calcined,  then  ground  into  powder,  afterwards 
mixed  with  coal-duft,  and  watered,  fo  that  it  be  no  longer 
like  duft. 

The  calamine-ftone  being  thus  prepared,  they  divide  it,  as 
well  as  the  rofe-copper,  into  eight  equal  parts,  and  put  it  into 
eight  crucibles,  one  part  of  each  into  every  one,  and  place 
them  all  into  the  fame  furnace,  where  being  melted,  it  is  tranf- 
formed  into  brafs  :  fo  that,  inftead  of  any  wafte  or  diminu- 
tion, there  is  an  augmentation  or  increafe  of  48  or  50  pounds 
per  hundred,  if  copper  of  Hungary  or  Sweden  be  ufed  ;  that 
of  Norway  yielding  but  38,  and  that  of  Italy  but  20. 
Brafs  muft  be  hammered  or  forged  rather  hot  than  otherwife, 
for  it  breaks,  if  hammered  quite  cold  ;  and,  after  it  has  been 
twice  melted,  it  is  no  longer  malleable ;  the  workmen  not 
being  able  to  ufe  it  then,  unlefs  they  add  a  due  proportion  of 
lead  to  it,  which  renders  it  foft  and  eafy  to  work. 
It  is  certain,  that  brafs  often  melted  lofes  that  degree  of  duc- 
tility it  has,  when  firft  made;  which  inconveniency  is  reme- 
died, by  adding  to  it,  when  melting,  eight  or  or  ten  pounds 
of  old  copper  to  an  hundred  weight,  but  no  lead. 
Brafs  is  ufed  to  make  great  guns :  fome  reckon  the  beft  me- 
thod is  to  put  into  the  quantity  of  eleven  or  twelve  thoufand 
weight  of  metal,  ten  thoufand  of  rofe-copper,  nine  hundred 
pounds  of  tin,  and  fix  hundred  of  brafs. 
But  Mr  Chandler  obferves,  that  the  beft  brafs  guns  are  not 
made  with  pure  copper  and  calaminaris,  but  that  coarfer  me- 
tals muft  be  mixed  therewith,  as  lead  and  pot-metal,  to  make 
it  run  clofe  and  founder.     See  the  article  Foundery-. 
What  they  call  brafs- wire,  or  brafs  in  hoops,  is  brafs  drawn 
through  the  wire-drawing-iron. 

For  making  the  fineft  ftatues  of  brafs,  the  proportion  is  one 
half  of  copper,  and  one  half  of  brafs.  The  Egyptians, 
whom  fome  think  the  inventors  of  this  art,  ufed  to  put  two 
thirds  of  brafs  to  one  third  of  copper  :  rofe-copper  is  not  fo 
proper  for  calling  ftatues  as  that  which  is  hammered. 
In  common  brafs  the  allay  is  made  with  tin,  and  even  with 
lead,  when  people  would  be  faving.  But  the  latter  ought  not 
to  be  ufed  in  brafs  defigned  for  ftatues.  For  brafs- guns, 
they  put  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  tin  to  a  hundred  of  brafs. 
For  bells,  they  put  twenty  or  twenty-four  pounds  of  tin  to 
the  fame  weight  of  copper,  to  which  they  add  two  pounds  of 
antimony,  to  render  the  found  more  foft;  and  they  put  but 
three  or  four  pounds  for  kitchen-fumiture. 
Corinthian  brafs  has  been  famous  in  all  antiquity.  L.  Mum 
mius  having  facked  and  burnt  the  city  of  Corinth,  in  the  158th 
olympiad,  or  146  years  before  Chrift,  it  is  pretended,  that 
this  precious  metal  was  formed  from  the  immenfe  quantity  of 
gold,  filver,  and  copper  with  which  that  city  abounded; 
which  being  all  melted  and  mixed  together  by  the  fiercenefs 
of  the  fire,  compofed,  as  it  were,  a  new  metal.  The  fta- 
tues and  veflels  which  were  afterwards  made  of  it  by  excellent 
artifts,  were  efteemed  of  great  value  :  and,  though  it  is  com 
monly  the  fculptor's  hand,  which  enhances  the  price  of  thof 
pieces  of  workmanfhip,  yet,  on  this  occafion,  the  matte 
feemed  to  vie  with,  or  even  to  excel  above  the  ordinary  per 
fection  of  art. 

They  who  have  given  an  accurate  account  of  this  metal 
diftinguifh  three  forts  of  it;  in  one  gold  was  predominant,  it 
the  next  filver,  and  in  the  laft  gold,  filver,  and  copper  wer 
in  equal  parts.  It  is  very  probable,  that  what  was  formed 
owing  to  chance,  might  at  prefent  be  imitated  by  art:  bu: 
as  moft  things  are  chiefly  valued  on  account  of  their  fcarcitj 
it  is  but  too  true,  that  the  cafe  with  which  an  artift  might  no\ 
make  fuch  brafs,  would  render  it  lefs  valuable,  how  like  fc 
ever  it  might  be  to  that  of  Corinth. 
Brass  is  alio  a  colour  prepared  by  the  braziers  and  colourme 
to  imitate  brafs.  There  are  two  forts  of  it;  the  red  brafl 
or  bronze,  as  the  French  call  it,  and  the  yellow  or  gilt  brail 
t  he  latter  is  made  only  of  copper  filings,  the  fmalleft  arl 
brighteft  that  can  be  lound  ;  with  the  former,  they  mix  fon1 
red  ochre  finely  pulverized.  They  arc  both  ufed  with  va 
nifh.     In  order  to  make  a  fine  brafs,  that  will  not  take  ar 
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ruft  or  vcrdegreafe,  it  muft  be  dried  with  a  chafing-difh  of 
coals,  as  foon  as  it  is  applied. 

The  fineft  brafs  colour  is  made  with  powder-brafs,  imported 
from  Germany,  diluted  into  a  varnifh,  made  and  ufed  after 
the  following  manner.  The  varnifh  is  compofed  of  one 
pound  and  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine,  tv/o  ounces  of  gum- 
lack,  two  ounces  of  fandarac:  thefe  two  lad  drugs  are  pul- 
verized feparately,  and  afterwards  put  to  diflblve  in  fpirits  of 
ivine,  talcing  care  to  fill  the  bottle  but  half  full,  otherwife  it 
would  burft:  in  all  procefles,  in  which  fpirit  of  wine  is  made 
to  act  by  means  of  fire,  the  vcflels  muft  be  exactly  flopped 
with  a  hog's  bladder,  and  but  half  full.  The  varnifh  being 
made,  you  mix  fuch  quantity  as  you  pleafe  of  it  with  the  pul- 
verized brafs,  and  apply  it  with  a  fmall  brufh  to  what  you 
would  brafs  over.  But  you  muft  not  mix  too  much  at  once, 
becaufe,  the  varnifh  being  very  apt  to  dry,  you  would  not 
have  time  to  employ  it  all  foon  enough  ;  it  is  therefore  better 
to  make  the  mixture  at  feveral  times.  After  this  manner  they 
brafs  over  figures  of  plafter,  which  look  as  well  as  if  they 
Were  of  cafl  brafs. 
BRAZIER,  a  maker  or  feller  of  brafs-ware. 
The  company  of  freemen  braziers  of  the  city  of  Paris  is 
very  ancient,  and  had  ftatutes  of  their  own,  a  great  while  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Charles  VI. 

The  regulations,  at  prefent,  relating  to  them,  regard  chiefly 
the  jurats,  apprentices,  brokers,  and  foreigners,  or  thofc  who 
are  not  free  of  that  corporation. 

Of  the  four  jurats,  who  take  care  of  the  company's  affairs, 
and  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  a  proper  fearch  or  vifitation  at 
the  mailers  or  fieemens  houfes,  there  are  two  chofen  every 
year. 

The  freemen  can  have  two  apprentices  at  a  time,  whom  they 
cannot  bind  for  lefs  than  fix  years  :  and  apprentices  cannot  ob- 
tain their  freedom,  unlefs  they  perform  a  mafter-piece  of 
workmanfhip. 

The  two  brokers  of  the  company  are  chofen  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  and  are  obliged  to  give  the  freemen  notice  of  the 
arrival  of  foreign  traders  :  they  cannot  be  brokers  and  taders 
at  the  fame  time ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
buy  any  brazier's  ware  for  their  own  account,  and  their  bro- 
kerage is  limited. 

Finally,  all  foreign  traders,  and  fuch  as  are  not  free  of  the 
company,  are  forbidden  to  fell,  diftribute,  and  vend,  within 
the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Paris,  any  brazier's  ware,  except  by 
wholefale,  and  for  a  fum  exceeding  40  livres. 
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This  trade,  as  exercifed  in  England,  may  be  reckoned  a 
branch  of  the  fmithery,  though  they  fcldom  keep  forges,  ex- 
cept for  brazing  or  foldering,  and  tinning  the  infides  of  their 
veflels,  which  they  work  up  chiefly  out  of  copper  and  brafs, 
prepared  rough  to  their  hands.  They  confift  of  a  working 
part,  and  a  fhop-keeping  part,  which  latter  many  carry  on  to 
a  great  extent,  dealing  as  well  in  all  forts  of  iron  and  fteel,  as 
copper  and  brafs  goods  for  houfhold  furniture;  and  lately  have 
fell  much  into  felling  what  is  called  French  plate,  made  of  a 
fort  of  white  metal,  filvered  and  polifhcd  to  fuch  a  nicety,  as 
the  eye  cannot  foon  difcover  it  from  real  filver. 
The  ftatutes  in  England,  relating  to  this  bufinefs,  are  in  fub- 
ftance  as  follows,  viz. 

By  ftat.  19  Hen.  VI  I.  c.  6.  feft.  1.  Brafs  to  be  fold  in  open 
fairs  and  markets,  on  pain  of  10  1.  And  to  he  worked  ac- 
cording to  the  goodnefs  of  metal  worked  in  London,  or  be 
liable  to  forfeiture  ;  and  ufing  falfe  weights  to  forfeit  20  s. 
Searchers  of  brafs  and  pewter  likewife  to  be  appointed  in 
every  city,  &c. 

By  4  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.     Brafs  ware  defective  to  be  forfeited. 
By  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.     Tin  or  pewter  wares  not  to  be  fent 
out  of  the  realm,  on  pain  of  forfeiture ;  and  officers  to  fearch 
and  make  feizures,  &c.     Pewterers  not  to  teach  their  trades 
to  foreigners. 

33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4.  This  ftatute  makes  the  aft  25  Hen.  VIII. 
perpetual,  and  inflicts  a  penalty  of  5  1.  for  refilling  the  fearch 
of  brafs,  tin,  &c. 

33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7  Conveying  out  of  the  realm,  brafs,  cop- 
per, bell-metal,  &c.  (except  tin  and  lead)  to  forfeit  double 
value. 

2  and  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  37.  This  act  adds  the  penalty  of  10  I. 
for  every  thoufand  weight,  befides  the  double  value  of  tranf- 
porting  brafs,  &c.  But  metal  made  of  Englifh  ore  may  be 
exported,  by  the  ftatute  5  and  6  VV.  and  M.  c.  17. 
4  and  5  W.  and  M.  c.  5.  For  brafs  wrought  and  imported 
there  is  a  duty  of  5  I.  per  cent. 

9  and  10  W.  III.  c.  39.  Brafs  and  copper,  &c.  to  be  fpun 
upon  thread,  and  not  filk,  on  pain  of  5  s.  per  ounce.  And 
no  thread  made  of  copper,  brafs,  &c<  or  wire  wrought,  to 
be  imported  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 

7  Ann.  c.  8.  Exportation  of  Britifh  copper  and  brafs  wire  to 
pay  no  duty. 

By  8  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  Brafs  manufactures  of  all  forts,  exported 
free. 
BRAZIL,    a   territory   in   South   America*     belonging  to  the 
Portugucze,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 


on  the  weft  by  the  land  of  Amazons,  on  the  north  by  Tern 
Firma,  and  fome  part  by  the  fame  ocean,  and   on  the  fouth 
by  Paraguay  and  another  part  of  the  fame  ocean.     It  e\tend3 
itfelf  chiefly  from  north  to  fouth,  except  at  the  two  extreme 
ends,  where  the  coafts  wind  toward  the  weft;  fo  that  it's  ut- 
moft  ftretch,  which  is   from  cape  Aquara,  which  lies  about 
30  minutes  fouth  of"   the  equinoctial   line,  in  weft  longitude 
51.  40.  to  that  of  St  Vincent  about  30  minutes  fouth  of  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  in  longitude  45.   10.  weft,  is  full 
23  degrees  and  a    half,    or  470  leagues,  or   1410  miles; 
where  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  fome  geographers  give  it  a 
larger  extent  fouthward,  even  as   far  as  the  25th  degree  ;  fo 
that  according  to  that  dimenfion,  and   the   winding  of  the 
coaft,  it's   length   may    be   reckoned   to  extend  above  2  0CO 
miles.     As  for  it's  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  if  we  take  it 
from  cape  St  Auguftin,  which  is  the  fartheft  eaftward  under 
the  35th  degree  of  weft   longitude   to   the  51ft,  where  it's 
weftei  n  boundaries  are  commonly  fixed,  it  may  be  computed 
fomewhat  above  300  leagues*  or  900  miles  ;    but  it's   terri- 
tories reach  but  a  little  way  into  the  inland,  and  confequenily 
it's  breadth  bears  no  proportion  to  it's  length.     As  for  the 
coafts  of  Brazil,  they  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river 
of  the  Amazons,  whence  they  run  almoft  eaftward  as  far  as 
cape  St  Roque  ;  that  is,   from  35.  40.  to  49  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, or  about  450  leagues,  from  which  they  take  a  winding 
fouthwards,  quite  to  the  Spanifh  province  of  Guayra,  from 
which  it  is  parted  by  the  river  Capibari,  two  or  three  leagues 
from  the  town  of  St  Vincent.     So  that  almoft  the  whole  coun- 
ty lies  under  the  torrid  zone,  there  being  but  very  few  places 
in  it  which  reach  beyond  the  fouthern  tropic. 
Mr  NieuhofT,  who  refided  fome  years  in   it,  and  one  of  the 
lateft  that  hath   wrote  of  it,    informs  us,  that  Brazil  is  ex- 
cellently well  qualified   for   the  producing  of  all  things  that 
are  generally  found  to  grow  in  the  Weft- Indies  about  the  fame 
climate,  but,   in  his  time,  had  neither  mines  of  gold  or  diver 
worth  taking  notice  of,  at  lead  none  fuch  had  then  been  dif- 
covered  there.     However,  with  regard  to  the  gold  mines,  we 
have  been  fince  informed,  that  they  have  found  fome  conlider- 
able  ones,  from   which   they  get  plenty  of  that  metal,  and 
with  much  more  eafe  than  they  do  in  thofc  of  Peru,  &c.  (Ro- 
gers.)    But  the   riches  of  this  country,  and,   indeed,  of  all 
America,  are  thofe  of  diamonds,  fo  large  and  beautiful,  that 
the  king  of  Portugal  hath  forbid  them  to  be  digged,  to  pre- 
vent the  exceflive  fall  of  the  price  of  that  fo  much  valued  com- 
modity.   NicuhoftTikewife  extols  theconveniency  of  it'sfitua- 
tion  for  trade,  and   it's  many  noble  rivers  and  commodious 
harbours   for  fhipping :  to  which  he  adds,  that  though  it  be 
under  a  very  hot  climate,  viz.  between  the  line  and  the  tro- 
pic, yet  it's  exceflive  heat  is  greatly  allayed  by  the  eaft  winds 
from  the  ocean  ;  which,  being  interrupted  by  neither  iflands 
nor  mountains,  blow  fo  full  and  pleafant  upon  it,  that  it  is 
altogether  healthy  and  delightful,  and  free  from  thofe  diftcm- 
pers  which  commonly  rage  in  countries  of  the  fame  latitude, 
as  in  Guinea,  Angola,  &c.  where  thofe  fea-breezes  have  not 
the  fame  free  paffage.     The  plague  is  a  thing  unknown  in 
Brazil,  though  the  inhabitants  are  not  free  from  fome  putrid 
fevers,  occahoned   by  the  heat   and  moiftnefs  of  the  air,  as 
well  as  by  the  exceflive  ufe  of  fruit.     Sugar  and  tobacco  are 
their  principal  commodities ;  and   thefe  they   have  in  great 
plenty,  and  are  inferior  to  none  in  quality,  more  efpecially 
their  tobacco,  if  kept  'till  it  be  old  ;  for,    when  too  new,  it 
is  ftrong  and  intoxicating  :    and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  reafon 
why  the  commerce  of  it  is  here  fo  inconfiderable,  except  in 
fnufT,  to  what  it  is  in  other  parts  of  America.     Other  com- 
modities of  this  country  are,  ambergreafe  in  fmall  quantities, 
rofin,  train-oil,  fweetmeats   in  great  abundance,  hides,  gin- 
ger, indigo,  and  efpecially  the  moft  excellent  balfam,  caller! 
capayva,  befides  the  vaft  quantities  of  Brazil-wood,  which  is 
every  where  known  by  that  name. 

The  chief  commerce  of  the  Portugueze  confifts  in  that  from 
Europe  to  their  Brazil  colonies;  which,  fince  the  Dutch  quit- 
ted them  in  1654,  their  trade  thither  is  fo  furprifingly  in- 
creafed  and  improved,  and  they  are  become  fo  ftrong  and  po- 
pulous there,  efpecialiy  fince  their  difcovery  of  the  gold  mines, 
that  they  have  advanced  their  commerce  to  more  than  twenty 
times  the*  value  of  what  it  was  in  thofe  days. 
This  increafe  of  their  trade  adds  a  very  great  increafe  to  the 
wealth,  and  confequently  to  the  ft-rength  of  their  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  that  of  their  private  merchants ;  for  it 
has  been  eftimated  from  a  reafonable  computation,  that  the 
revenue  of  the  king  is  fo  advanced  by  this  trade,  that  it  dees 
not  amount  to  lefs  than  tvvo  millions  fterling  annually  in  gold, 
befides  the  cufloms  of  the  merchandizes  imported  from  thence. 
As  the  return  is  thus  enlarged  from  the  Brazils,  efpecially 
in  gold  ;  fo  the  export  of  all  forts  of  manufactures  from  Eu- 
rope is  encreafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  and 
which  is  chiefly  occahoned  by  the  exceflive  confluence  of 
people  to  thofe  colonies,  as  well  from  other  countries  as  from 
Portugal. 

The  principal  exportation  of  European  goods  to  the  Brazils, 
are  as  follow,  viz. 

Woollen  manufactures  of  Great-Britain,  fuch  as 
Fine  broad  medley  cloths. 
Spanifh  cloths,   dyed  fcarlet,  crimfon  and  black. 
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Serges  and  duroys,  druggets  and  fagathiei. 
Shalloons  and  camblets. 
Norwich  fluffs. 
Colchefter  bays  dyed  black. 
Sayes  and  perpetuana's,  called  long  ells. 
Hats,  ftockings,  and  glove?. 

Linnen  manufactures  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  France,  efpe- 
cially  fine  hollands,  bone-lace,  and  fine  thread. 
Silk  manufactures,  from  France  and  Genoa. 
Paper  alfo  from  both,   &c. 

Likewife  lead,  iron,  block-tin;  copper  and  brafs  from  Eng- 
land, wrought  and  unwrought,  but  efpecially  of  the  wrought 
iron,  brafs,  and  pewter,  a  very  great  quantity  as  well  as  va- 
riety. 

Thefe  exportations  exceedingly  add  to  the  trade  of  Portu- 
gal for  the  Brazils,  and  increafe  that  trade  fo  much,  that 
whereas  twelve  fhips  a  year  from  thence  were  ufually  the 
bulk  of  their  commerce,  they  now  receive  three  fleets  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  from  three  particular  ports,  and  thefe  fome- 
times  twice  a  year:  fo  that  their  commerce  thither,  at  pre- 
fent,  generally  employs  above  roo  fail  of  fhips  a  year. 
This  will  be  allowed,  we  may  fuppofe,  a  considerable  fign  of 
the  increafe  of  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
But  to  this  may  be  added,  the  increafe  of7  the  returns  from 
the  Brazils :  which,  though  they  are  ftill  confined  to  the 
fame  chief  articles  as  formerly,  namely,  fugar,  hides,  to- 
bacco, and  Brazil  wood,  are  yet  fo  increafed  in  quantity, 
that  they  have  near  four  times  as  much  of  thofe  goods  brought 
from  thence  every  year  as  they  ufually  had. 
This  advance  of  the  Portugal  trade,  by  means  of  their  Bra- 
zil colonies,  has  improved  their  fhipping,  increafed  the  num- 
bers of  their  feamen,  and  not  a  little  the  credit  of  their  whole 
country. 

The  Ibips  for  the  Brazils,  being  under  the  orders  of  the  go- 
vernment,  have  their  feafons  of  going  out  appointed  them, 
and   are  obliged   to  go  in  fleets;  nor  can  any  (hip  go  fingle, 
or  at  any  other   time  than  with   the  fleets,  but  by  a  fpecial 
licence  from  the  king,  and  that  is  very  rarely  granted.     The 
feafors  for  their  going  are  thus, 
The  fleet  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  goes  out   in  January. 
For  Bahia,  or  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  in  February. 
For  Femembuque  in  March. 

The  Portugueze  having  various  confiderable  fettlements  in 
Africa,  they  carry  from  thence  every  year  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  fldves  to  the  Brazils;  and,  as  their  colony  there  is 
exceeding  great  and  populous,  as  well  as  rich,  were  it  not 
that  they  have  fuch  extended  fettlements  on  that  coaff.  for 
the  fupply  of  negroes,  it  is  thought  by  fome  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  on  their  fugar  works,  their  mines,  and 
other  planting  bufmefs  in  the  Brazils,  where  the  flaves  are 
not  long-lived.  See  America  and  Portugal. 
BRAZIL  WOOD,  thus  called,  becaufe  it  came  at  firft  from 
Brazil,  a  province  in  South  America. 

Jt  is  differently  furnamed,  according  to  the  feveral  places 
from  which  it  is  imported  :  thus  there  is  the  Brazil  wood  of 
Fernambuco,  or  Pernambuco,  the  Brazil  wood  of  Japan, 
that  of  Lamon,  that  of  Santa  Martha,  and  laftly  the  Brafil- 
let,  which  is  efteemed  the  worit.  This  laff.  comes  from  the 
Antilles  iflands. 

The  Brazil  wood  of  Japan  is  otherwife  called  Sapan  :  there 
is  the  large  one  and  the  fmall  one:  the  large  is  fimply  called 
Sapan,  and  the  fmall  Sapan  bimae's. 

The  tree  of  the  Brazil  wood  grows  commonly  in  dry  barren 
places,  among  rocks.  It  becomes  very  thick  and  tall,  and 
pufhes  out  long  branches,  whofe  twigs  are  furnifhed  with  a 
vaft  quantity  of  fmall  leaves,  half  round,  of  a  fine  bright 
green,  pretty  much  like  thofe  of  box,  but  longer,  hard,  dry, 
and  brittle.  It's  trunk  is  feldom  ftraight,  but  crooked  and 
knotty,  alrnofr.  like  the  hawthorn.  There  comes  twice  a  year, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  and  between  the  leaves, 
fmall  bunches  of  flowers,  which  are  fomewhat  long,  pretty, 
much  like  thofe  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  of  a  bright  red,  and 
an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  very  comfortable  to  the  brain, 
which  it  ftrengthens:  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  aflat  red  fruit, 
which  contains  two  fmall  flat  feeds,  of  a  moft  lively  red  ; 
thefe  feeds  are  a  kind  of  almonds,  of  the  form  of  a  pump- 
kin feed. 

Though  the  trunk  of  this  tree  be  very  thick,  yet  it  is  covered 
with  fo  grofs  a  bark,  that,  when  the  favages  have  taken  it  off 
from  the  wood,  a  trunk,  which  before  was  as  thick  as  a  man's 
body,  remains,  as  it  were,  a  log  not  bigger  than  his  leg. 
The  Brazil  wood  is  very  heavy,  very  dry,  and  very  hard  ;  it 
crackles  very  much  in  the  fire,  and  emits  hardly  any  fmoke, 
becaufe  of  its  exceffive  drynefs. 

None  of  thofe  different  forts  of  Brazil  woods  have  any  pith, 
except  that  of  Japan  :  that  of  Fernambuco  is  reckoned  the 
belt.  It  muff  be  chofen  in  thick  pieces  or  logs,  heavy,  com- 
pact, very  found,  without  any  part  of  inner  bark  upon  it, 
and  without  the  lcaft  rottennefs,  and  fuch,  as  after  fplitting 


it,  from  pale  becomes  reddifh  ;  and  that,   being  chewcJ,   it 
has  a  fweetifh   tafie,  like  fugar. 

This  wood  is  proper  for  turners  work,  and  takes  a  good  po- 
lifh  :  but  it's  chief  ufe  is  for  dyeing,  where  it  ferves  for  a  red 
colour.  However,  by  the  regulations  made  in  France,  the 
dyers  of  rich  and  valuable  fluffs  are  forbidden  to  ufe  it,  be- 
caufe it  yields  but  a  fpurious  colour,  which  fades  very  foon. 
Yet  the  dyers  of  inferior  fluffs  are  fuffered  to  ufe  it,  though 
it  be  fubjeel  to  very  great  inconveniencies. 
From  the  Brazil  wood  of  Fernambuco,  they  extra£r,  by 
means  of  acids,  a  kind  of  carmine:  they  alio  mike  of  it  a 
liquid  lacca  for  painting  in  miniature.  And,  with  a  tincfure 
of  this  wood  often  repeated,  they  make  that  reddifh  chalk, 
which  is  called  rofetta ;  but  it  is  nothing  but  the  white  of 
Roan,  to  which  the  Brazil  wood  gives  the  colour  of  an  ama- 
ranthus. 

Some  pretend  that  a  decoction  of  this  wood,  that  is  to  fay, 
of  the  heart  is  good  for  pains  in  the  ttomach,  that  it  ftrength- 
ens it,  and  that  it  is  even  ufed  with  good  fuccefs  in  fome  a<*ues. 
See  Voyages  du  Chevalier  des  Marchais,  Tom,  I.  p.  91° 
BREAD,  a  baked  mafs  of  dough,  which  is  a  conftant  part 
of  man's  food. 

Though  the  matter- bakers  of  Paris,  knead,  bake,  and  fell 
bread  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  city,  yet  the  bakers  of 
the  fmall  towns  and  villages  have  liberty  to  carry  their  bread 
thither,  and  expofe  it  to  fale  on  the  fixed  market-days,  which 
are  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays  in  every  week.  The  bakers 
in  the  city  and  thofe  of  the  fuburbs,  who  were  formerly  two 
diftincf.  companies,  have  been  united  into  one  under  the  rei<m 
of  Lewis  XIV,  by  an  edid  given  in  Auguft,  1711.  See 
Bakers. 

The  corn  which  is  mod  commonly  ufed  in  Europe,  to  make 
the  flour  of  which  bread  is  made,  is  wheat,  rye,  and  mefling, 
mefcelin,  or  maflin,  which  is  a  mixture  of  both.  In  a  great 
fcarcity  of  wheat,  poor  people  make  bread  with  oats  or  bar- 
ley. Buck- wheat  is  alfo  pretty  much  ufed  in  fome  provinces 
in  France. 

In  feveral  parts  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  they  make 
bread  of  maize  flour  ;  befide  which,  they  have  in  America 
the  cafl'ave,  the  root  of  which  is  a  rank  poifon ;  but  it's  fub- 
ftance,  being  dried  and  fcraped,  makes  a  pretty  delicate  and 
nourifbing  bread. 

The  feveral  forts  of  meal  with  which  the  bakers  of  Paris 
make  their  bread,  are  the  pure  flour  of  meal  for  foft  bread  ; 
the  white  meal,  -next  after  the  flour  for  white  bread  ;  the  re- 
mains of  the  firft  bolting,  mixed  with  v/hat  we  have  called 
the  white  meal,  for  white  houfhold  bread  ;  the  laft  bolting 
of  the  bran,  mixed  with  the  two  laft  mentioned  forts,  for 
brown  bread:  and,  when  corn  and  flour  are  very  fcarce,  they 
make  houfhold  bread  with  the  meal  of  bran  fent  [a  third  time 
to  the  mill.  Some  get  bran  to  be  ground  in  the  mill  to  make 
rolls,  becaufe  it  rifes  better  than  flour,  but  it  does  not  make 
fuch  good  rolls  by  far. 

The  bakers  of  Paris,  as  well  as  the  country  bakers,  who 
carry  their  bread  thither  to  market  on  Wednefdays  and  Satur- 
days, are  obliged  to  mark  the  loaves  on  the  upper  part,  that 
the  citizens  who  buy  them  may  know  how  much  they  weigh. 
In  order  to  make  the  weight  exadf,  a  certain  proportion  muft 
be  obferved  between  the  dough  before  it  is  fet  to  the  oven,  and 
the  bread  when  it  is  baked,  becaufe  of  the  diminution  occafi- 
oned  by  the  baking,  which  is  always  proportionably  greater 
in  fmall  loaves  than  in  large  ones. 

The  large  loaves,  expofed  to  fale  in  the  market  at  Paris,  do 
commonly  weigh  12  pounds,  and  the  fmall  ones  two  pounds. 
The  proportion  between  the  raw  dough  and  the  baked  loaves, 
as  they  come  out  of  the  oven,  from  the  loaves  of  twelve 
pounds  to  thofe  of  two,  is  as  follows  :  one  pound  for  loaves 
of  twelve;  three  quarters  of  a  pound  for  thofe  of  ten  and 
eight  pounds  ;  half  a  pound  for  thofe  of  fix  and  of  five  pounds; 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  for  thofe  of  three  and  of  two  pounds. 
They  alfo  make  loaves  of  nine,  feven,  and  four  pounds,  the 
diminution  of  which  is  regulated  at  the  rate  of  thofe  to  which 
they  come  neareft.     • 

The  defects  or  faults  of  bread,  according  to  the  regulations, 
are,  to  be  flack,  or  over  baked,  dry.  or  hard. 
The  ftatutes  in  England  relating  to  bread  are, 
8  Ann.  c.  18.     The  lord  mayor  of  London,  mayor,  &c.  of 
any  city,  &c.  or  two  juflices,  where   there  fhall  be  no  fuch 
magiftrates,  fhall  fet  the  affize  and  weight  of  bread.     Every 
baker  to  fet  a  mark  on  his  bread.      Bread,    wanting  in  weight 
or  goodnefs,  to  be  diflributcd  (o  the  poor. 
1  Geo.  I.  c.  26.     And  forfeiture  of  5  s.  per  ounce  for  every 
ounce  wanting  weight,  and  2  s.  6  d.  tor  lefs  than  nn  ounce, 
on    complaint    within   twenty-four    alter    bakrd  or    expofed 
to  fale  within  the  bills  of  mortality,   and  within   three   days 
in  other  places. 

The  affize  of  bread  for  the  city  of  London  and  bills  of  mor- 
tality (except  Weftminfter,  Southwark,  and  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality in  Surry)  to  be  fet  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen. 
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The  Assist  of  Bread,  in  pounds,  ounces,  and  drams,  avoirdupois  In  the  fir  ft  column  is  the 
price  of  the  bufhrl  of'  wheat,  from  2  s.  to  15  s.  the  allowance  for  baking  included  ;  and  in  the  other 
corumns  the  weight  of  the  loaves.  Note,  The  white  loaves  are  one  half,  and  the  wh.aten  three 
quarters  of  the  weight  of  houfliold  loaves. 
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Bread-room,  a  fea  term.  It  isa  place  contrived  in  a  (hip's 
hold,  generally  towards  the  ftern,  boarded  about,  and  plai- 
flered  over  to  keep  the  bread  or  biflcet.  The  boards  mult  be 
well  joined  and  caulked,  and  even  lined  with  tin-plates,  or 
mats.  Before  the  bread  or  bilket  is  put  into  them,  they  mufl 
be  well  warmed  with  charcoal  during  fix  days  and  fix  nights, 
that  the  bread  and  bifket  may  be  kept  very  dry,  nothing  being 
more  injurious  to  them  than  moifture  is,  wherefore  care  muft  al- 
io be  taken  not  to  put  them  on  board,  but  in  clear  dry  weather. 
There  are  alfo  fuch  rooms  for  powder,  and  fometimes  for 
cheefe,  efpecia'Iy  in, Dutch  (hips. 

The  bakers  of  fea-bifket  do  alfo,  efpecialjy  among  the  French, 
give  the  name  of  bread  room  'foutte)  to  a  kind  of  iiore-room, 
built  with  bricks  or  ftone,  and  lined  with  boards,  where  they 
put  the  biflcet  to  dry,  after  i:  is  taken  out  of  the  oven. 
They  build  them  generally  over  the  ovens.  See  Bisket- 
Baking. 

BREAKING,  in  a  mercantile  ftile,  fignifies  the  not  paying 
one's  bills  of  exchange  accepted,  or  oiher  promifTory  notes, 
when  due ;  and  abfeonding  to  2void  the  feverity  of  one's 
creditors.  See  Bankruptcy.  We  alfo  ufe  the  word  Fail- 
ing in  the  fame  fenfe. 

3reaking  Bulk,  a  fea  term,  which  fignifies   beginning  to 

[    unlade  a  (hip's  cargo. 

?3READTH,  the  extent  which  linnen  or  woollen  cloth,  or  any 
other  ftuff,  ought  to  have  between  the  two  felva°es  or  lifts. 
Vol.  I. 
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The  breadth  which  the  gold,  filver,  and  filk  flufFs  ought  to 
have,  according  to  three  regulations  made  in  France  in  the 
year  1667,  for  the  cities  of  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Tours. 

Velvets  of  all  forts,  either  plain,  wrought,  (horn,  cut,  drawn, 
figured,  twilled,  middling,  or  fmall,  as  well  as  the  feveral 
kinds  of  plufli,  ought  to  have  i|  in  breadth  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
half  an  ell  broad,  wanting  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  ell. 
Fine  gold  *and  filver  cloths,  brocacoes,  fattins,  damallcs, 
flowered -tabbies,  filver  tiffues,  both  plain  and  figured,  ought 
alfo  to  be  half  an  ell  broad,  wanting  one  twenty-fourth,  as 
well  as  all  wrought  filks  without  gold  or  filver,  as  plain  da- 
mafics,  Lucca's,  Venetians,  and  ail  plain  fiatrins,  what'names 
foever  they  may  go  under. 

Plain  taffeties  and  tabbies,  both  ftrohg  and  weak,  and  of  all 
colours,  and  black  luftrings,  may  be  either  half  an  ell  broad, 
wanting  one  twenty-fourth,  or  full  half-ell.  or  half  an  ell  and 
half  a  quarter  ;  they  may  even  extend  to  above  five  eighths  ; 
which  ought  alfo  to  be  underftood  of  taffeties  figured  in  the 
warp,  orftriped  lengthways  or  crofs-ways,  fpotted,  difFerent'y 
coloured,  and  of  figured  tabbies. 

The  filatrices  and  poplines,  whofe  woof  is  of  ferret,  both 
plain  and  wrought,  ought  to  behalf-ell,  or  half-ell  and  half 
a  quarter. 

All  the  (luffs  mixed  with  goat's-hair,  wrol,  thread,  and  cot» 

ton,  &c.  ought  at  \eaft  to  be  half  an  ell  broad,  wanting  o:ie 
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flxteenth,  or  full  half-ell,  or  half  ell  and  one  fixteenth  :  flub 
are  Egyptians,  China  fattins,  camblettines,  Modena's,  fat- 
tins  of  Bruges,  legatines,  fcrge>,  dauphines,  ftarnines.of  Lude, 
brocatella's,  linnens  for  waiftcoats,  iilk  fcarfs,  oftades,  half- 
oftades,  dimitty,  fuftians,  &c. 

Plain  mohairs,  burales,  ferandines,  &c.  both  plain  and 
wrought,  whofe  woof  is  of  wool,  hair,  thread,  &c.  are  of 
four  different  breadths,  viz.  a  quarter  and  a  half,  half  ell 
Wanting  one  fixteenth,  full  half-ell,  and  half-ell  and  one  fix- 
teenth. 

Thin  flight  fillcs,  gauzes,  ftamines,  crapaudailles,  prifon- 
nieres,  and  fuch  like  fluffs,  as  likewife  fine  crapes,  either 
frizzled  or  fmooth,  and  coarfe  Crape-,  are  made  according 
to  their  ufual  breadth,  which  are  not  fet  down  in  the  re- 
gulations, but  may  be  feen  under  the  feveral  articles  of  all 
thofe  fluffs,  in  their  alphabetical  order. 
The  bre;dths  of  all  fluffs  is  determined  by  the  breadth  of  the 
flay  of  the  loom  on  which  they  are  wove,  and  by  the  num- 
ber of  threads  in  the  warp.  All  thefe  things  are  explained 
in  the  articles  where  each  particular  fluff  is  mentioned. 
Breadth  of  Linnen  Cloths.  The  linnen  cloths  made  at 
Laval  are  of  four  different  breadth,  called  by  the  French  the 
great  breadth,  the  high,  or  middling  breadth,  the  common 
breadth,  and  the  fmall  breadth.  The  reader  will  fee,  in  the 
following  regulations,  how  much  every  breadth  ought  to 
meafure. 

Regulations  concerning  the  breadth  of  the  linnen  cloths  ma- 
nufactured in  the  city  and  vifcounty  of  Laval,  made  in 
1683,  article  13. 

Linnens  of  Laval,  defigned  for  trade,  ought  to  have  one  of 
the  following  breadths,  meafured  by  the  ell  of  that  city. 

1.  The  linnens  called  of  the  great  breadth  ought  to  be  f  of 
an  ell,  one  inch  and  an  half  broad,  coming  from  the  loom, 
that,  when  bleached,  they  may  be  exactly  |  of  an  ell,  amount- 
ing to  ij,  l  an  inch,  and  6  1  lines,  Paris  meafure. 

2.  Thofe  called  of  the  high,  or  middling  breadth,  |  of  an 
ell,  and  4  lines  coming  from  the  loom,  that,  when  bleached, 
they  may  be  J  of  an  ell  and  one  inch  broad,  amounting  to 
■I  of  an  ell,  3  inches,  2  lines,  and  \  of  a  line,  Paris  mea- 
fure. 

3.  Thofe  of  the  common  breadth,  \  of  an  ell  wanting  an 
inch,  coming  from  the  loom,  that,  when  bleached,  they  may 
be  i  and  half  a  quarter  in  breadth,  amounting  exactly  to  I  of 
an   ell,  Paris  meafure. 

4.  Thofe  of  the  fmallefl  breadth  muft  be  half  an  ell  broad, 
coming  from  the  loom,  that,  when  bleached,  they  may  have 
half  an  ell,  wanting  9  lines,  amounting  to  half  an  ell  and 
one  twelfth,  Paris  meafure. 

Note,  The  Paris  ell  contains  3  feet,  7  inches,  and  8  lines, 
of  their  meafure;  the  foot  they  divide,  as  we  do,  into  12 
inches  ;  but  the  inch  they  fubdivide  into  12  parts,  which  they 
call  lines  (lignes). 

The  breadth  of  fluffs,  and  of  all  that  is  wove  on  the  loom, 
and  is  meafured  by  the  ell,  the  yard,  &c.  is  taken  between 
the  lifts,  or  the  felvages  ;  and  that  which  is  contained  be- 
tween them  is  called  the  breadth. 

The  price  of  fluff's  is  in  proportion  to  their  nature  and  qua- 
lity, and  increafes  or  decreafes  according  to  their  breadth. 
There  are  in  France  a  great  many  regulations,  which  deter- 
mine the  breadth  of  all  forts  of  fluffs,  either  of  gold,  filver, 
fiik,  wool,  thread,  &c.  the  chief  of  which  regulations  are 
thofe  of  the  year  1669  :  we  mention  in  another  place  both 
that,  and  all  thofe  that  have  been  made  fince. 
We  ufe  the  word  breadth  to  fignify,  in  fome  fenfe,  the  quan- 
tity requifite  of  any  fluff  to  make  the  width  of  a  garment: 
thus  we  fay,  there  muft  be  five  breadths  of  callimancoto  make 
that  petticoat. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  in  Wales,  is  bounded  with  Radnor- 
fhire  on  the  north,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Wye  ; 
Herefordfhire  on  the  eaft  ;  Monmouthfhire  on  the  fouth -e.ift; 
Glamor»aninire  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  ;  Caermarthen- 
fhire,  and  part  of  Cardiganfhire,  on  the  weft.  Hence  are 
fent  great  herds  of  cattle  every  year  to  England,  from  the 
-mountains. 

Bf:acKNTocK,  a  borough  town,  fituate  on  the  river  Ufk,  has 
fome  fhare  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 

Be  alt  has  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  ftockings. 

BREMEN.  The  dutchy  of  Bremen  has  the  Wefer  on  the 
weft;  the  Elbe,  and  part  of  Lunenburg,  on  the  eaft ;  the 
•German  fca  on  the  north;  and  part  of  Verdcn  and  Olden- 
burg on  the  fouth.  The  fituation  of  this  country  between 
the  two  navigable  rivers,  the  Elbe  and  Wefer,  has  turned 
the  thoughts  of  the  people  in  general  to  trade.  This  coun- 
try, with  Verdcn,  which  was  conquered  by  the  king  of  Den- 
mark in  17  12,  and  then  taken  from  the  Swedes,  was  mort- 
gaged to  the  1'  lector  of  H,mover,  our  late  king,  who,  in  1 71 5, 
had  250,000  1.  granted  him  by  his  parliament,  to  enable 
•him  to  make  a  purchafe  of  it.  There  was  a  great  oppofuion 
made  to  this  in  both  houfes,  and  a  clamour  raifed  without 
■doors.  The  k*gifiature  wifely  judged  it  might  be  of  danger- 
ous confequence  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  that  any  fo- 
pri:-,cc,  cfpeciully  a  unuiiimc  power,  fhould  hold   the 


key,  which  the  king  of  Denmark  then  had,  ■.. 
and  the  1  Wefer.  Any  one  who  takes  the  pains  to  pa 
mans  of  this  part  of  the  empire,  will  perceive  that,  whilft 
that  king  was  in  the  pofleflion  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  he  was 
mailer  of  the  fea-coaft  from  Denmark  almoft  to  the  Seven 
Provinces.  The  maps  fhew  that  the  Elbe  runs  for  above 
500  miles,  through  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Ijrandenburg,  and  the 
reft  of  Germany;  and  that  the  Wefer  pafies,  for  about  2ja 
miles,  through  Heffia,  Weftphalia,  Oldenburg,  and  fome  otfvvr 
countries  of  the  empire  :  and  the  vaft  importance  of  rhofe  ri- 
vers to  our  trade  will  be  confeffed  by  every  one  who  confided 
that  all  our  woollen,  and  other  Englifh  manufactures,  and  al- 
moft  all  our  commodities,  both  domeftic  and  foreign,  to  the 
value  of  many  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  are,  by  thofe 
ftreams,  conveyed  to  innumerable  markets;  and  that,  by  the 
fame  navigation,  a  great  part  of  our  riches  flows  continually 
home  to  us;  a  trade  too  precious  to  have  lain  at  the  mercy 
of  any  foreigner,  either  to  lock  it  up  from  us,  or  to  lay  what 
impolitions  lie  pleafed  on  it,  as  might  have  been  the  cafe, 
if  his  late  majefty  had  not  got  Bremer,  and  Verden  cut  of  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 
Boxtehude,  fituate  in  a    pleafant  country,  is    fo   fruitful  as 

to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  granaries  of  Hamburah. 
Stade  has  a  good  trade;  and,  befides  it's  having  been  a  free 
imperial  city,  and  one  of  the  Hans-Towns,  was  formerly  en- 
dowed with  great  privileges,  particularly  with  a  right  of  to  I 
for  fhips  paftmg  up  the  Elbe  ;  but  became  fo  poor  by  Ham- 
burgh's outttripping  it,  that  it  was  forced  to  fell  it's  flock  to 
that  city.  Alter  it's  abovementioned  decay,  our  Englifh  mer- 
chants, upon  fome  difguft  taken  at  Hamburgh,  removed  hi- 
ther, which  revived  it's  trade,  fo  that  it  again  became  rich 
and  populous,  and  is  in  good  condition  at"  prefent,  though 
the  Englifh  returned  to  Hamburgh.  Here  is  a  large  and) 
commodious  haven,  that  will  admit  larger  fhips  than  Ham- 
burgh ;  and,  as  it  ftands  fairer  for  trade  than  Bremen,  and 
30  miles  nearer  the  fea,  it  is  thought  ft  range  that  it  nfl 
not  more  engaged  the  attention  of  the  minifters  of  the  elec- 
torate. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Schwing  is  Brunshusen,  a  fort  where 
our  king  has  a  confiderable  toll,  all  the  fhips,  except  the 
Hamburghers,  that  come  up  the  Elbe  out  of  fea,  being  ob- 
liged to  flop  here,  and  give  an  account  of  their  lading;  for 
which,  when  they  come  to  Hamburgh,  they  muft  pay  a  cer- 
tain duty  to  a  comptroller,  placed  there  by  the  government 
of  Hanover  :  and  an  Englifh  man  of  war,  of  24.  guns,  rides 
at  anchor  on  the  Elbe,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Schwing,  in 
order  to  oblige  them  to  bring  to  ;  which  veffel  is  of  great  fer- 
vice  alfo  to  the  Englifh  trade  and  navigation  in  thofe  parts, 
for  preventing  clandeftine  practices,  and  preferving  the  rights 
and  freedom  of  our  commerce. 
The  chief  trade  of  Bremerfurd  is  by  paffengers  hetweert 

Stade  and  Bremen. 
Ritzbuttle  is  a  bailiwick  belonging  to  the  Hamburgers. 
Here  they  have  a  pretty  good  harbour,  called  Cuxhaven,. 
which  is  of  great  benefit  to  fhips  coming  on  the  Elbe  in  the 
winter,  when  the  river  is  full  of  ice.  Here,  likewife,  their 
fhips  often  flop,  at  their  arrival  from  long  voyages,  for  or- 
ders and  news,  and  to  know  whether  all  is  well  with  the 
city,  before  they  venture  up.  Here  are  their  privileged  pi 
lots,  who,  by  their  ftatutes,  are  obliged  to  have  a  yacht  al- 
ways at  fea,  near  the  outermoft  buoy,  ready  to  put  a  pilot 
or  two,  as  oecafion  fhall  require,  on  board  of  every  fhift 
coming  into  the  Elbe.  But,  notwithftandine  this  is  one  of 
the  moft  dangerous  rivers  in  Europe  to  come  into,  as  all 
the  fhips  coming  to  Hamburgh  are  obliged  to  pay  ha!f-pi 
lotage,  whether  they  have  pilots  on  board  or  not,  they. are 
feldom  at  fea  but  in  good  weather,  when  they  areleaft  wanted, 
which  has  occafioned  the  iofs  of  many  a  rich  fhip  within  the 
river. 

Bremen  is  a  great,  populous,  and  flourifhing  town,  a  free 
imperial  city,  and  the  third  in  rank  among  the  Hans.  It 
had  feveral  privileges  granted  it  by  the  emperor  Wenceflaus, 
one  of  which  was,  that  no  goods  were  allowed  to  go  down 
this  river  and  pafs  this  city,  without  being  firft  landed  here. 
The  inhabitants  have  the  privilege,  alfo,  of  fifhing  from  the 
bridge  of  Hoy,  four  German  miles  above  Rremen,  down  to 
the  fea  ;  as  likewife  in  the  rivers  Hunte,  Ochtum,  Wemme, 
and  Seefum,  which  flow  into  the  Wefer.  The  city  is  well 
fupplied  with  fifh,  both  from  it's  rivers  and  the  fea,  and  they 
have  every  month  feveral  forts  in  feafon.  Among  others  they 
catch  great  quantities  of  falmon  and  lampreys,  the  former  of 
which,  being  dried  and  fmoked,  and  the  latter  pickled,  are 
in  great  efteem  throughout  all  Germany.  Charles  V.  gava 
them  the  right  of  coinage.  The  river  Wefer,  which  is  na 
vigable  about  30  miles  from  the  fea,  runs  through  it ;  but 
the  river  is  not  navigable  for  fhips  of  burden  further  than  Fe« 
gelack,  fix  miles  below  the  town,  where  is  a  cuftom  houfe, 
and  where  all  fhips  which  come  out  of  the  fea,  or  are  outward 
bound,  load  and  unload  :  nor  does  this  river  ebb  or  flow  far- 
ther ;  fo  that  all  goods  are  brought  up  from  thence  in  flatJ 
bottomed  veflels.  It  has  a  confiderable  trade  to  England,  es- 
pecially with  all  forts  of  Weftphalian  linnens,  vand  fen-di  fevw 
ral  fhips,  paiticulajjy  to  London,  every  year;  here. being  a 
great  confumption  of  the  Englifh  woollen  manufacture,  which 
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they  receive  not  only  directly  from  England,  but  chiefly  by 
way  of  Hamburgh  and  Holland,  and  dilperfe  again  through 
the  whole  circle  of  Wcftphalia.  It  fends  (hips  likewiie  to 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  and  a  good  number  to 
Davis's  Streights.  It  has  alfo  a  confidciable  inland  trade, 
particularly  to  the  great  fairs  and  marts  in  Germany,  to  which, 
among  other  goods,  it  femK  larg<  quantities  of  callicoe-.  and 
fugar,  printed  and  refined  here,  though  not  to  that  perfection 
as  at  Hamburgh.  It's  beer  is  very  much  eftecmed  in  Germa- 
ny, and  therefore  exported  in  large  quantities.  It's  other 
commodities  are,  minerals,  timber,  corn,  cattle,  and  leather, 
in  dreifing  of  which,  and  cloth,  they  are  very  expert;  (o 
that  both  are  feat  hither  for  that  purpofe  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

Remarks. 


Its  duties  upon  importation  and  exportation  are  very  low, 
which  is  a  great  encouragement  to  it's  trade,  and  gives  Bre- 
men an  advantage  over  the  Dutch  in  the  countries  bctweti 
this  city  and  their  republic.  It  is  reckoned,  in  fhorr,  the  next 
port  to  Hamburgh  in  the  whole  empire  for  commerce  ;  and, 
in  time  of  war,  it  alfo  fits  out  (hips  of  force,  to  convoy  their 
merchantmen.  It  generally  fends  25  or  30  (hips  a  year  to  the 
whale-fi/hcry  in  Greenland;  and  their  harponicrs,  being  cf- 
teemed  the  mod  expert  in  all  the  country,  are  frequently 
hired,  both  by  the  Dutch  and  Englifh.  In  fine,  it  cannot 
but  be  a  very  flourifning  city,  after  having  enjoyed  a  perfect 
neutrality  during  feveral  wars,  between  the  northern,  and 
other,  powers  of  Europe.  Here  is  a  council  of  trade.  H6e 
the  article  Germany. 
BRENTA,  a  liquid  meafure   ufed  at   Rome;    it  contains  96 

boccale's,  or   13  rubbia's  and  a  half. 
BREWER,  he  who  makes  beer,  and  fells   it  by  wholefale. 
The  company  of  the   mafter-brewers  of  the  city  and  fuburbs 
of  Paris   is   very  ancient,  being  one  of  the   firft   that  were 
creeled  into  a  corporation,  and  to  whom  the  provoft  of  P.;ris 
gave  ftatutes. 

The  ftatutes  of  1268,  drawn  up,  or  approved,  by  Stephen 
Boileau,  who  was  then  inverted  with  that  office,  have  been 
the  model,  or  ground-work,  of  all  thofe  that  have  been  made 
fince ;  and,  though  there  be  fome  difference  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  jurats,  and  to  the  years  of  apprcnticefhip,  they 
are,  neverthelefs,  the  fame  in  fubftance,  there  being  hardly 
any  alteration  but  what  the  difference  of  the  times,  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  cuftoms,  are  ufed  to  occafion  in  regulations 
of  that  nature. 

Thefe  firft  ftatutes,  wherein  the  freemen  of  the  company  are 
called  cervoifier,  from  the  word  cervoife  (cerevifia)  as  the 
French  then  called  beer,  confift  but  of  eight  articles ;  we 
fhall  mention  but  the  fecond  only,  that  we  may  avoid  re- 
petitions when  we  come  to  give  an  account  of  the  ftatutes 
eftablifhed  by  Lewis  XIII,  which  the  company  is  (till  go- 
verned by. 

No  brewer  (hall  make  beer  except  with  hops  and  grain  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  barley,  or  a  mixture  of  barley,  rye,  and  oats  :  and, 
if  he  ufes  any  other  ingredients,  fuch  as  laurel-berries,  long- 
pepper,  or  refin,  he  (hall  be  fined  to  the  king  in  20  fols  I'a- 
jifis ;  all  the  liquor  brewed  with  fuch  ingredients  (hall  be  gi- 
ven to  the  poor. 

James  Deftoiville,  alfo  provoft  of  Paris,  did,  on  the  6th  of 
October,  1489,  draw  up  a  new  fet  of  ftatutes  for  the  com- 
pany of  brewers.  They  confift  of  15  articles;  the  ab ufes 
which  began  to  creep  into  the  brewer's  bulinefs  requiring 
greater  precautions  than  were  formerly  needful. 
By  thefe  ftatutes  the  time  of  the  apprenticefhip,  and  the  maf- 
ter-piece  of  the  trade,  were  fettled,  which  were  not  men- 
tioned in  the  former  ftatutes. 

A  third  fet  of  ftatutes,  but  approved  and  confirmed  by  letters- 
patent,  was  given  in  May  15 14,  by  Lewis  XII.  They 
contain  17  articles,  which  differ  but  little  from  thofe  of  1489. 
The  matter- brewers  obtained  the  confirmation  of  them  un- 
der the  following  reigns,  in  1556,  1567,  1580,  and  1606. 
Laftly,  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII,  were  drawn  up  the 
ftatutes  whereby  the  company  is  governed  at  prefent,  which, 
.having  been  referred  to  the  officers  of  the  Chatelet,  were, 
agreeably  to  their  opinion,  approved,  ratified,  and  confirmed, 
by  letters-patents  granted  in  Eebruary,  163c. 
Four  years  before  this,  the  fame  king  had  iffued  out  an  edict, 
in  the  form  of  a  regulation,  for  the  brewing  and  felling  of 
beer  throughout  all  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  kingdom  : 
but  the  10  articles  of  this  regulation  related  rather  to  the  new 
Creation  of  vifitor-comptroliers  of  beer*  erected  in  the  year 
162,,  than  to  the  difcipiine  or  government  of  the  company 
of  brewers  :  for  which  reafon  they  were  neither  rehearfed, 
nor  referred  to  in  the  letters-patents  granted  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  ftatutes  of  1630. 

By  thefe  laft  ftatutes,  which  are  reduced  to  18  articles,  three 
jurats,  or  wardens,  are  eftablifhed,  two  of  whom  muft  be 
changed  every  other  year,  and  two  others  chofen  in  their 
ftead,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  the  next  day  after  the  feftival 
of  St  Leonard,  who  is  the  company's  patron.  Thefe  jurats 
are  to  make  fearch  at  the  matters  and  retailers,  both  of  the 
fceps  and  of  the  yeaft,    brought  by  foreign  merchants;  to 


watch  for  the  preservation  of  the  company'^  privilege**  an4 
take  care  that  their  ftatutes  be  put  in  execution  ;  to  admit  ap- 
prentices, and  prefcribc  the  matter-piece  to  thofe  who  would' 
become  freemen  i  and  manage  the  company's  fleck,  and  all 
their  concerns. 

The  time  of  the  apprenticefhip  is  fixed  at  five  full  years, 
without  any  interruption,  and  the  fervice  at  the  matter's,  af- 
ter their  time  is  out,  to  three  years,  as  journeym  -n,  ahei 
which  they  can  be  made  free,  making  their  matter- piece. 
No  freeman  can  have  above  one  apprentice  at  a  time,  during 
the  five  years :  neverthelef,  when  the  laft  year  of  his  firft  ap- 
prentice is  begun,  he  may  take  another. 
No  man  can  turn  over  his  apprentice  to  another,  unlefs  it  be 
for  a  reasonable  cauf  ,  and  having  firft  given  notice  of  it  to 
the  jurats,  and  obtained  their  leave. 

None  can  be  made  free  without  undergoing  an  apprenticefhip, 
except  a  freem  n's  fon  ;  but  yet  a  freeman's  fon  muft  perform 
the  matter-piece,  and  pay  the  company's  fees,  as  well  as  any 
other  apprentice. 

The  matter  piece,  which  muft  be  performed  in  the  prefenceof 
the  jurats,  and  of  fix  ancient  officers  of  the  company,  fum- 
moned  for  that  purpofe,  confift:,  in  making  at  leatt  72  bufhela 
(the  French  fay  fix  feptiers)  of  grain  into  malt,  or  even  more, 
if  the  candidate  pleafes,  and  brewing  it  into  beer. 
All  matters  arc  forbidden  to  fpirit  away  the  apprentices,  orfer- 
vaots of  others ;  nor  to  employ  the  journeymen  who  leave  their 
matters  before  their  times  be  out,  except  with  the  matter's  con- 
fen  t. 

Nor  is  any  brewer  allowed  to  take  a  partner,  unlefs  he  be  a 
freeman. 

I'- very  matter  is  obliged  to  have  his  own  particular  mark,  and 
to  fet  it  on  every  cafk,  barrel,  or  other  vefiel,  in  v\hich  he  puts 
his  beer,  and  to  leave  a  print  of  it  on  the  leaden  table  which  is 
in  the  chamber  of  the  king's  attorney  of  the  Chatele-r,  that,  in 
cafe  there  be  any  trefpafs  againtt  the  ftatutes  of  the  company,  or 
any  beer  ill  brewed,  one  may  know  from  what  brewhoufc  it 
came. 

It  is  ordered  that  no  beer  (hall  be  made  but  with  good  malt, 
well  cured  and  ground,  without  mixing  any  tare,  or  buck- 
wheat, with  it,  nor  any  bad  ingredient. 
No  matter-brewer  is  allowed  to  br^w  above  one  copperful  in  a 
day,  and  only  of  180  bufhcls  of  malt  at  mo •»  5  being  forbidden 
to  keep  brewhoufes,  and  to  have  coppers  Lrger  than  is  nccef. 
fary  for  the  faid  quantity  of  malt ;   both  becaui'e  beei  Is  ni  t  fo 
good  when  kept  (as  the  French  think]    nd  to  the  end  thaf  every 
brewer  may  have  work,  and  get  his  livelihood  by  his  tr  ade. 
Freemen's  widows,  ;.s  long  as  they  continue  fuch,  may  keep  a 
brewhoufe,  and  have  journeymen,    but  may  not  take  appren- 
tices ;   however,  they  may  continue  to  keep  thofe  who  were 
bound  to  their  hufbands,  and  whofe  time  is  not  yet  out. 
Cleanlinefs  being  very  requilite  to  make  good  beer,  all  brewer* 
are  forbidden  to  keep  in  their  brewhoufes,  or  yards,  any  oxen, 
cows,  hogs,  ducks,  geefe,  and   other  fuch  animals,  which 
commonly  occafion  a  ttench  and  infection. 
All  hawking  of  beer  and  of  yeaft  is  prohibited,  both  to  thofe 
who  are  not  free,  and  to  the  freemen  themfelves  ;   the  latter 
not  being  allowed   to  fell   beer   but   at  their  brewhoufes,  or 
dwelling-houfes,  nor  can  they  fell  yeaft  to  any  perfons  but  to 
bakers  and  paftry  cooks,  who  ufe  it  in  their  trades.' 
Finally,  hard  or  folid  yeaft,  or  barm,  brought  by  foreign  trad- 
ers, (hall  not  be  by  them  expofed  to  fale  any  where  but  in  the 
brewers  hall,  nor  fold  to  any  perfons  except  paftry- cooks  and 
bakers,  and  only  after  it  has  been  feen  and  examined  by  the 
jurats. 

Thefe  ftatutes  were  confirmed  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV, 
in  the  month  of  September,  1686,  by  his  letters-patents,  re- 
giftered  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris  the  3d  of  May,  1687. 
Several  offices  newly  erecled,  and,  among  others,    thofe  of 
jurats,  regifters,  auditors  of  accounts,  comptrollers  to  mark  the 
books  of  merchants  and  of  companies,  wardens,  and  keepers 
of  records,  and  fuch  like,  having  been,  fince  1691  to  1714, 
united  with  the  company  of  brewers,  upon  their  payino  feve- 
ral fines   into  the  king's  Exchequer,   the  company  obtained  a, 
new  confirmation  of  their  ftatutes,  with  10  new  articles  for 
the  better  governing  their  body,  which  were  added  to  the  old 
ones,  by  letters-patents  dated   the  29th  of  May,   17 14,  and 
regiftered  in  the  parliament  the  1 8th  of  June  following. 
By  the  firft  of  thefe  articles,  jn  order  to  prevent  the  frauds 
which  might  be  committed  by  foreign  hop-merchants,  who 
come  to  Paris,  the  faid  foreigners  fhall  not,  for  the  future,  brine- 
any  hops  thither  without  making  an  exact  declaration  of  it  to 
the  jurats  of  the   brewers  company,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  hops  not  declared,  or  not  mentioned  in  their  declaration. 
By  the  fecond  article  all  mafter-brewers,  and  brewers  widows, 
are  forbidden  to  enter  into  partnerfhip  with  any  perfons  but 
freemen  of  the  company,  and  to  lend  their  names,  either  direct- 
ly or  indirect!)',  upon  pain  of  paying  a  fine  of  500  livres,  and, 
for  the  mafters,  and  mafters  widows,  of  lofing  their  freedom  ; 
and  for  ftrangers,  or  perfons  not  being  free,  of  forfeiting  all 
the  utenfils,  hops,  and  other  materials  ufed  in  brewing. 
By  the  third,  the  jurats  are  permitted  to  make,  befides  the 
four  cuftomary  vifitations,  fuch  other  vifitations,  or  fearch, 
as  they  fhall  think  proper,  both   at  the  houfes  of  the  mafter- 
brewers,  and  at  thofe  of  the  licenfed  fellers  and  retailers  of 
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heer,  In  order  to  prevent  the  frauds,  and  particularly  the  ufe 
of  molafl'es,  in  the  making  of  that  drink  ;  ordering  the  fum 
of  10  fols  to  be  paid  for  each  of  the  four  vifitations,  to  be 
made  at  the  houfes  of  fuch  fellers  of  beer  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  company. 

The  fourth  fettle.;  the  fees  to  be  be  paid  by  thofe  who  would 
take  up  their  freedom,  having  the  neceiTary  qualifications  re- 
quired bv  the  ftatute?,  to  1000  livres ;  and  of  thofe  who  want 
thofe  qualifications,  or  have  not  ferved  out  their  whole  time, 
to  20:0  livres  ;  and  thofe  of  freemens  fons,  who  were  bom 
before  their  fathers  were  free,  to  4:0  livres.     Ordering  fur- 
ther, that  there  be  paid  to  the  company  a  fee  of  150  livres 
for  every  apprentice's  indenture,  and  40  livres  by  every  perfon 
who  opens  fhop,  or  fets  up  the  bufinefs  of  a  brewer :  one 
half  cf  which  fees   fhall  belong  to  the  company,  and   the 
ether  half  to  the  jurats:  nor  fhall  any  perfon  fet  up~for  him- 
felf  before  he  has  declared  it  to  the  jurats.     His  majefty  de- 
clares, neverthelefs,  that  this  augmentation  of  the  fees  fhall 
continue  no  longer  but  'till  the  full  payment  of  the  fums  and 
arrears  borrowed,  and  due  by  virtue  both  of  the  faid  edicts  and 
of  the  foregoing,  after  which  the  faid  fees  fhall  be  reduced,  as 
they  were  before  the  edict  of  March  1691. 
The  fifth  article  forbids  all  licenfed  fellers  of  beer  to  have  any 
apprentice,  or  journeyman,    agreeably  to  the  decree  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  made  the  23d  of  Auguft,   1641,  and  to 
the  declaration  of  the  30th  of  June,   1705,  given  in  behalf 
of  the  weavers,  upon  pain  of  paying  a  fine  of  300  livres. 
The  fixth  does  likewife  forbid  all  retailers  of  beer  to  fell   to 
the  coopers,  or  to  any  other  perfons,  the  cafks  which    the 
brewers  have  lent  them  :  and  commands  them  to  return  them, 
as^foon  as  they  are  empty,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  200 
livres,  to  be  paid  both  by  the  buyer  and  by  the  feller. 
The  feventh   grants,  to  the  mafter-brewers  of  the  city  and 
fuburbs  of  Paris,  the  liberty  to  fettle  in  any  other  city  or  place 
of  the  kingdom,  without  paying  any  fee  for  being  admitted 
into  a  company  of  the  fame  trade,  by  (hewing  only  their  let- 
ters of  freedom. 

Finally,  it  is  ordered  by  the  Lft  article,  that  fuch  jurats,  an- 
cient officers,  and  freemen,  who,  without  any  lawful  caufe, 
fhall  be  abfent  from  the  meetings  fummoned  after  the  ufual 
form,  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  12  livres,  for  the  profit  cf  thofe 
prefent;  and  that  all  that  fhall  have  been  refolved  by  thofe 
who  fhall  be  prefent  at  fuch  meetings,  provided  their  number  I 
be  not  lefs  than  10,  fhall  ftand  good,  as  if  all  the  freemen 
had  figned  it. 

There  had  been  alfo  erecled,  in  February  1698,  40  offices 
of  beer-tafters  for  the  city  of  Paris,  but  they  were  again 
fuppreffed  in  March  following,  none  of  thefe  offices  having 
been  fold  by  the  perfon  who  had  farmed  the  produce  of 
them. 

Eefides  all  the  articles  contained  in  the  old  and  new  ftatutes 
of  the  brewers  company,  there  are  fome  others  to  be  met 
with  in  the  ordonnance  of  aids  of  the  year  1680,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  obferve,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  to  be  paid 
by  the  offenders. 

Thofe  articles  are  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th,  of  the  title  of 
duties  on  beer. 

By  the  firft  of  thefe  four  articles  the  brewers  are  not  allowed 
to  ufe  any  tubs,  coppers,  or  troughs,  before  they  have  been 
gauged  by  the  farmer  of  the  duties  on  beer,  or  by  his  clerk, 
and  before  the  faid  farmer  has  put  his  mark  on  all  thofe  vef- 
fels,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  the  vellels  not  gauged, 
or  not  marked,  and  the  beer  contained  in  them,  and  paying 
a  fine  of  100  livres. 

By  the  fecond,  they  are  obliged,  at  each  brewing,  to  give 
notice  in  writing  to  the  clerks,  of  the  day  and  hour  when 
they  kindle  the  fire  under  the  coppers,  and  not  to  put  their 
beer  into  barrels  but  in  the  day-time:  namely,  from  the  ift 
of  April  to  ift  of  October,  between  5  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning  and  8  at  night ;  and,  from  the  ift  of  October  to  the 
zftof  April,  between  7  in  the  morning  and  7  at  night,  un- 
der the  fame  penalty. 

The  third  article  orders,  that  the  barrels  fhall  be  marked  im- 
mediately after  they  are  filled,  and  that  a  regifter  fhall  be  kept 
by  the  clerks  of  their  number,  and  of  what  quantity  of  liquor 
each  of  them  holds  :  nor  fhall  the  brewers  fufTer  any  cafk  to 
be  carrud,  or  fent  away,  before  the  marks  be  taken  oft"  by 
the  clerks,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  and  pay- 
ing a  fine  of  500  livres. 

Laftly,  by  the  fourth  article  it  is  left  to  the  farmer's  choice  to 
caufe  the  duty  to  be  paid,  either  upon  the  number  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  cafks  into  which  the  beer  was  put,  without  any 
deduction,  or  at  the  rate  of  the  gauging  of  the  coppers,  de- 
ducting one  fourth  part,  both  of  thofe  that  have  wooden 
brim?,  and  thofe  that  have  none  j  nor  fhall  thofe  brims  be 
above  four  inches  high. 
BREWING,  the  process,  or  method,  of  making  thofe  liquors 
which  wc  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  ales,  or  beers ;  the  beft 
fubjedt  for  the  operation  whereof  is  efteemed  malt,  whereon, 
as  well  as  the  fkilful  management  of  the  operation  of  brewing, 
the  wood  quality  of  the  liquor  produced,  depends. 
Wherefore,  prcvioufiy  to  the  procefs  of  brewing,  it  may  be 
•  -  £ive  a  fiiort  account  of  the  nature  of  malting  (which, 
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however,  wc  fhall  do  more  fully  under  the  article  Mai 

r  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  whole  together. 
In  order  for  brewing,   the  barley   is  firft  %o  be  made   into 
nrAx ;  whi.h  is  done  by  putting  it  into  a  ciftcrn  full  oi  water 
wherein    it   may   deep   for  a   longer   or   left   time,  as    the 
weather  is  more  or  lefs  cold  ;  two  days  and   nights  fufficme     I 
in  hot  weather,  and   five  or  fix  in    extremely  "cold  :    when 
fuffioiemly  deeped,  the   water  is  drained  off,' for   12  or  20 
hours:   being  taken  out,  it  is  couched,  or  heaped    up,  into 
one  or  two  heaps,  and  turned  every  five  or  fix  hour.,,  the 
outermoft  part  inwards,   and   the   bottom  upwards.     As   it 
comes,  or  Iprouts,  it  is  fpread  thinner,  to  cool,  and  to  pre- 
vent  it's  fprouting  too  faft  :  when  come,  it  is  fpread  ^try  thin 
and  turned  10  or  12  times  a  day,  'till  the  fprout  i<  dead;  af! 
tcr  which  it  is  ;:gam  thickened  on  the  floor,  and  turned  as 
before  directed,  great  care  being  taken  that  it  neither  mould 
nor  become  acro-fpired,  that  is,  that  the  blade  don't  grow 
out  at  the  end  oppofite  the  root,  or  the  malt  come  and  fprout 
at  both  ends.     The  preparation  is  finifhed  with  dryir.-r  it  on  a 
kiln,  by  fpaading  it  on  a  hair-cioth,  or  a  tin  bottom^  full  of 
holes,  over  a  brifkturf  or  charcoal  fire,  flirring  and  turning  it 
from  time  to  time.  For  further  matter,  fee  the'article  M*lt. 
To  proceed  to  the  operation  of  brewing  itfelf :  they  boil  a 
quantity  of  water,  which  is  left  to  cool,  'till  the  height  of 
the  fleam  be  over,  and  pouring  enough  of  it  upon  the"inak 
in  a  mafhing  tub,  to  wet  the  malt  as  ftiff  as  it  well  can  be 
rowed  about ;  after  (landing  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  another 
poition  of  water  is  added,  and  tiie  rowing  repeated:  laftly, 
the  full  quantity  of  water  is  added,  according  to  the  intended 
ftrength  of  the  beer,  or  ale.    The  whole,  having  ftood  two  or 
three  hours,  is  drawn  off  into  a  receiver,  and  frefh  water  thrown 
on  for  a  fecond  wort ;  which  is  to  be  cooler,  and  to  ftand  lefs 
time  than  the  former.      The  two  worts  bein^  mixed,  and  the 
hops  added,  the  whole  is  put  into  a  copper,  well  covered  and 
clofed,  there  to  boil  an  hour  or  two.      Which  done    the  li- 
quor is  let  into  a  receiver,  and  the  hops  ftrained  therefrom  : 
when   cold,    the  yeaft  is  added,    and,  after  fermentine,  or* 
working,  it  remains  to  be  tunned  up. 

For  fmall  beer,  there  is  commonly  a  third  mafhino-,  with  the 
water  near  cold,  and  left  to  (land  near  an  hour,  to"  be  hopped 
and  boiled  at  difcrelion.  For  double  beer  or  ale,  the  two  li- 
quors, refuhing  from  the  two  firft  mafhings,  muft  be  ufed  as 
liquor  for  a  third  mafhing  of  frefh  malt.  For  fine  ale,  the  li- 
quor, thus  brewed,  is  further  prepared  with  molaffes. 

Remarks. 

Thefe  operations,  we  find,  depend  on  the  duly  preparing, 
curing,  and  fitting  the  vegetable  fubjects  for  the  purpofe  in- 
tended. The  management  of  vegetable  productions  is  found- 
ed on  the  art  of  chymiftry. 

On  regulating  the  growth,  and  curing  of  vegetables,  depends 
the  perfection  of  corn,  malt,  wines,  bread,  ftVar,  tobacco 
fpice,  drugs,  fimples,  dyeing  (luffs,  and  the  like.  And  new 
difepveries,  either  in  vegetation  or  curation,  might  eafily  in- 
troduce new  trades;  as  has  been  the  cafe  in  fucar,  tobacco 
wines,  fpirits,  &c. 

By  proper  experiments  in  vegetation  is  (hewn  the  method  of 
regulating,  or  conducting  this  natural  power  for  the  fervice  of 
arts,  by   directing  it  to  anfwer  particular  ends.     Thus,   by 
(topping  fhort  towards  the  beginning  of  vegetation  in  barley 
we  procure  malt;  and  by  permitting  the  grapes  to  han*  'till 
they  grow  not  only  ripe,  but  almoft  drv,  upon  the  vines,  rich 
fweet  wines  are  produced.     Thus  vegetation  may  be  ftoppe4 
at  any  period,  or  continued  longer  than  ordinary,  according 
as  the  occafions  of  different  arts  require. 
By  experiments  of  this  kind,  we  would  (hew  the  method  of 
collecting,  preparing,   and  fecuring   vegetable  commodities 
fo  as  that  they  may  long  remain  found,  perfect,  and  fit  foe 
fervice. 

The  firft  experiment  following,  therefore,  is  calculated  to 
(hew  the  method  of  flopping  the  natural  procefs  of  vesetation 
in  the  feed,  fo  as  to  prepare  grain,  pulfe,  nuts,  matie,  and 
roots,  for  the  making  of  beer. 

The  fecond   tends  to  (hew  the  method  of  curing  vegetable 
juices  by  decoction,  or  infpiffation,  for  the  fervice  of~brewT 
ing  and  diftilling.     And  the  third  and  laft  experiment  will 
(hew   the   method    of    curing    yeaft,    the  flowers    of    wine 
and  wine-lees,  for  the  fervice  not  only  of  the  art  of  brewirie 
but  of  fevera!  others,  as  we  (lid  1  (hew  in  their  proper  places 
Thefe  experiments  follow  in  order: 

I.  The  method  of  flopping  the  natural  procefs  of  ver/etntion,* 
with  a  view  to  malting;  or  the  preparation  of  grain,  feeds, 
pulfe,  nuts,  made,  and  roots,  for  the  making  of  beers,  vine- 
gar, and  fpirits. 

Garden  beans,  being  fuffered  to  lie  in  the  ground  about  (he 
weeks  in  the  winter  feafon,  were  then  plucked  up  and  each 
bean  was  found  to  begin  to  befplit,  or  fcparate  into  it'";,  two 
lobes,  whilft  the  radicle  was  (hot  out  fome  inches  downwards, 
and  had  begun  to  take  root  in  the  ground  ;  the  plume,  alio, 
which  becomes  the  (talk  of  the  bean,  was  rifen  to  the  height 
of  two  inches. 

In  this  ftate,  a  few  of  thefe  beans  were  dried  over  a  clear  fire, 

and  thus  were  found  to  be  turned  to  a  kind  of  bean-malt, 
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that  trifled  fweetifh,  but  mealy  between  the  teeth,  and  dif- 
folved  f i eel y  in  warm  water,  fo  as  to  afford  a  wort,  fit  for 
fermenting,,  with  yeaft,  into  a  kind  of  beer,  or  ale. 

I  iment  inflructs  us  in  the  ordinary  procefs  of  malt- 
ing ;  which,  in  the  cafe  of  bailey,  we  have  fcen,  is  con- 
formable hereto,  and  in  the  cafe  or  malting  Indian  corn,  as 
we  fhall  fee  presently  in  the  procefs  itfelf  *. 

*  See  alfo  fome  experiments  to  this  purpofe  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfaclions. 

In  the  general  procefs  of  malting,  with  refpect  to  the  barley, 
every  maltfkr  pretends  to  have  his  fecrer,  or  particular  way, 
of  management.  Hut,  to  render  the  operation  perfect,  the 
following  cautions  mult  be  obiei  ved.  ( i.)  That  the  barley 
be  newly  thrafhed,  or  at  leaft  newly  winnowed.  (2.)  That 
it  be  not  mixed,  or  made  up  of  different  forts.  (3.)  That 
it  be  not  ovcr-ftccped  in  the-  ciftern,  or  fo  long  as  to  make  it 
foft.  (4.)  That  it  be  well  drained.  (5.)  That  it  be  care- 
fully look  cl  after,  when  couched,  fo  as  to  ffop  the  firft  ten- 
dency of  the  blade  to  (hooting.  (6.)  Another  caution  is  to 
turn  the  wet  couch  infide  outermoft,  if  the  barley  comes,  that 
is,  fhoots  more  in  the  middle  than  on  the  fides.  (7.)  To 
keep  it  duly  turning  alter  it  is  out  of  the  wet-couch.  (8.)  To 
give  it  tli  p  oper  heating  in  the  dry  heap.  (9.)  To  dry  and 
OTifp  it  thoroughly  upon  the  kiln,  but  without  a  fierce  fire  ;  fo 
as  to  be  feveral  days  in  drying  a  kiln  of  pale  malt.  And,  if 
thefe  direction.-,  be  carefully  obferve ',   the  malt  will  always  be 

The  method  of  malting  Indian  corn,  or  Virginia  wheat,  is 
much  lefs  laborious  :  for,  if  the  corn  be  buried  two  or  three 
inches  deep  in  the  e  rth,  and  covered  with  the  loofe  mould 
dug  up  to  make  room  for  it,  in  10  or  12  days  time  the  corn 
will  Ijirout,  and  appear  like  a  green  Held  ;  at  which  time  be- 
en up,  and  wafhed,  or  fanned,  from  it's  dir.,  it  is  im- 
mediately committed  to  the  kiln  ;  and  by  this  means,  it  be- 
comes good  malt,  exactly  as  beans  fo  treated  would  do. 
It  is  oblervable  of  this  corn,  that  both  it's  mot  and  blade  muft 
fhoot  to  a  confideraMe  length,  before  it  will  make  malt  : 
and,  perhaps,  this  is  the  cafe  in  all  large-bodied  grain,  and 
nuts  *. 

*  It  may  be  worth  trying,  whether  the  fame  procefs  is  not, 
wi  h  due  care,  applicable  to  the  malting  of  turnips,  pota- 
toes, carrots,  parihips,  .ic. 

It  might  be  of  fervice  to  transfer  this  eafy  experiment  to  the 
making  of  malt  from  barley,  rice,  and  the  other  fmall  grains 
and  feet's  ;  but  the  attempt  may  be  attended  with  difficulties, 
becaufe  in  the  making  of  malt,  the  barley  muft  only  be 
fuffered  to  grow  in  it's  root,  and  not  in  the  blade  ;  when  it 
would  be  difficult,  at  firft,  to  hit  the  exact  time  for  taking 
it  out  of  the  ground  ;  and,  as  the  grain  is  fo  fmall,  it  might 
prove  troublefome  to  feparate  it  from  the  earth,  or  mould. 
However,  the  matter  may  deferve  to  be  tried  *. 

•  And  poffibly  fome  contrivance  might  be  found,  by  the 
means  of  iarge  hair-cloths,  or  otherwife,  toinclofe  the  grain, 
fo  that  the  loofc  earth  fhould  not  mix  among  it ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  an  opportunity  be  afforded  of  commodioufly 
examining  how  far  the  barley  is  come  after  lying. 

It  is  a  confideration  of  a  higher  nature  to  determine  the  phy- 
fical  effect  procured  by  malting  ;  and  whether  the  end  may 
not  be  obtained  by  cheaper,  and  lefs  laborious  means.  The 
phyiical  difference  between  malted  and  unmalted  corn  ap- 
pears to  be  the  production,  or  extrication,  of  a  fweet  faccha- 
rine  fubftance  in  the  malt,  which  is  wanting  under  that  form 
in  the  corn.  And  it  is  this  fweet  fubftance  alone  which  we  re- 
quire in  malt,  for  the  making  of  beer,  ale,  vinegar,  and  inflam- 
mable fpirits,  as  I  fhall  fhew  elfewhere.  But  even  unmalted 
corn,  duly  treated,  may  be  made  to  afford  beer,  ale,  vinegar, 
and  fpirits  :  this,  therefore,  may  intimate  to  us  a  way  of 
making  fuch  liquors,  without  the  formal  extrication  of  any 
remarkably  faccharine  fubftance.  And,  according  to  fome 
trials  made,  unmalted  corn  affords  half  the  quantity  of  in- 
flammable fpirit,  by  fermentation  and  diftillation,  as  the  fame 
corn  would  do,  when  malted.  And  fuppofe  that  unmalted 
corn  were  to  be  made  into  a  kind  of  djough,  or  pafte,  fer- 
mented with  yeaft,  as  is  ufual  for  bread,  and  then  baked  ; 
would  not  this  be  a  cheaper  fubftitute  for  malting  *  ?  It  de- 
fences, at  leaft,  to  be  tried  how  much  beer,  ale,  vinegar, 
and  fpirit,  might  be  procured  this  way,  compared  with  that 
other  of  maltine. 


*  They  are  faid  to  brew  after  this  manner  in  fome  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  only  a  fweet  faccharine  fubftance  be 
required  in  malt,  are  there  not  cheaper  and  eafier  ways  of 
procuring  it  than  by  malting  ?  Do  not  many  trees  afford  fuch 
a  faccharine  juice,  by  tapping  in  the  fpring  without  preju- 
dicing the  trees  ?  Is  not  young  green  corn  itfelf  remarkably 
fweet;  and  does  not  this  fweet  juice  enter  the  compofition 
af  the  ear,  and  there  remain  fixed,  and  almoft  loft  in  a  fac- 
:harine  form,  'till  recovered  by  malting  ?  Here  is  a  door 
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opened  for  explaining  the  nature  of  fweetnefs,  and  deducing 
the  particular  hiftory  of  fugar  ;  which  is  a  work  that,  for  it's 
ufefulnefs  in  trades,  and  ordinary  life,  we  wifh  were  ex; 
and,  'till  fome  confiderahle  progrefs  is  made  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  the  art  of  malting,  and  all  that  depends  upon  it,  will 
not  arrive  at  perfection. 

Thofe  who  are  difpo fed  to  enter  upon  the  enquiry,  may  pleafe 
to  compare  the  art  of  ftarch  making  with  that  of  malting, 
and  particularly  try  whether  fome  confiderable  ufes  might  1  ot 
be  made  of  the  refufe  liquors  produced  in  both  arts.  The 
high-coloured  liquor  drained  away  from  the  barley  in  the 
fteeping  ciftern  is  a  vegetable  tincture,  that  mi^ht,  if  not  by 
itfelf,  yet  by  being  uled,  inftead  of  water,  to  ground  malt, 
be  worth  fermenting  and  diftilling  for  fpirit ;  and  the  ftarch- 
makcrs  refufe  liquors  have  been  obferved  to  contain  a  quantity 
of  ii. flammable  fpirit. 

The  prefent  experiment  may,  in  this  refpect,  be  made  ge- 
neral, it  {hewing  that  there  are  different  times  of  flopping,  or 
preventing,  the  farther  growth  of  vegetables,  for  the  fervice 
of  arts.  And  this  doctrine  may  be  extended  to  the  forming 
a  fet  of  general  rules,  for  gathering  the  different  parts  of 
plants,  at  different  feafons  of  the  year,  for  different  ufes. 
Thus  roots,  for  inftance,  to  be  had  perfect,  fhouid  be  ga- 
thered and  dryed  in  the  fpring,  before  the  leaves  arc  formed  ; 
leaves  fhould  be  gathered,  when  they  are  fully  opened,  but 
before  the  flower  appears ;  flowers,  when  they  arc  not  fully 
opened  ;  and  fome,  as  red  rofes,  in  the  bud. 
Seeds  are  to  be  gathered,  when  full  ripe,  and  beginning  to 
dry,  before  they  fall  fpontancoufly  ;  and  trees  are  generally 
beft  felled  and  flcacd  for  their  bark  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fpring.  But  all  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  common  ufes 
of  the  fubjeets  ;  for  there  are  many  particular  occafions  which 
require  them  immature.  Thus  buckthorn-berries  fhould  be 
ripe  gathered  for  making  the  fyrup,  but  unripe  for  making  the 
painters  colour  called  fap-green. 

II.  The  method  of  curing  vegetable  juices,  by  decoction,  or 
infpifiation. 

Make  an  infufion  of  malt,  in  the  common  manner  of  wort 
for  beer  and  ale,  let  it  ftand  to  clarify,  and  decant  the  clear 
and  boil  it  over  a  foft  fire,  to  the  confidence  of  treacle  :  in 
this  ftate  it  will  long  keep  found,  or  fit  for  the  making  of  beer, 
vinegar,  or  inflammable  fpirits. 

This  experiment  fhews  us  a  general  way  of  reducing  fermen- 
table fubjeets  to  a  fmall  compafs,  and  for  fecuring  them 
againft  external  injuries.  Thus  a  kind  of  treacle  from  malt 
might  be  produced  in  cheap  years,  for  the  fervice  not  only  of 
the  brewer,  but  the  diftillcr  and  vinegar  maker.  The  me- 
thod is  likewife  applicable  to  any  other  fweet  or  faccharine 
juice,  as  that  of  grapes,  the  tappings  of  trees,  and  the  fer- 
mentable juices  of  fummer  fruits,  and  certain  fweet  roots 
as  even  parfnips,  &c. 

Thefc  infpiffated  juices,  if  not  boiled  too  high,  or  fcorched 
in  the  operation,  are  eafily  brought  back  to  a  true  degree  of 
thinnefs  with  water,  and  fermented  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  for  the  fame  purpofes,  as  they  might  have  been  before 
they  were  boiled.  So  that  not  only  beer,  but  vinegar,  or 
fpirits,  as  fhall  be  fhewed  under  proper  heads,  may  be  thus 
commodioufly  procured,  even  in  hot  countries.  Whence  it 
fhould  feem  that  brewers  and  diftillers  might  reap  no  incon- 
fiderablc  benefit  by  a  prudent  ufe  of  this  expedient. 
The  wine-merchants  might  thus  order  the  juice  of  grapes, 
or  ftum,  to  be  boiled  down  in  wine  countries,  and  fo  left 
fit  to  be  reduced,  by  water,  and  fermented  into  wine  in  others. 
And,  for  this  purpofe,  the  poorer  vintages  might  ferve  as  well 
as  the  rich,  excepting  only  that  the  rob,  when  reduced  by 
water,  would  not  afford  fo  much  wine  as  the  thicker  or  richer 
juices.  But  this  operation  muft  be  performed  with  confider- 
able exactnefs,  to  make  it  fucceed,  fo  as  to  produce  artificial 
wines,  perfectly  like  the  natural. 

This  procefs  alfo  feems  applicable  to  hops,  which  m^y  be 
thus,  in  cheap  years,  made  into  a  kind  of  extract,  without 
any  lofs  of  their  valuable  parts  ;  whereby  the  numerous  con- 
tingencies attending  that  commodity  might,  in  good  mea- 
fure,  be  prevented.  But  there  would  here  be  danger  of 
fraud,  becaufe  the  extract  of„gentian,  centaury,  or^other 
bitter,  ftomachic  vegetables,  might  be'  mixed  with  the  ex- 
tract of  hops,  fo  as  not  to  be  eafily  difco vexed  :  though  per- 
haps, this  inconvenience  is  not  greater  than  that  generally 
fuffered  already,  for  many  are  well^affured,  by  experience, 
that  the  extract  of  gentian  is  a  wholefome  bitter,  which  wiii 
very  well  fupply  the  place  of  hops  in  brewing. 
It  is  alfo  a  procefs  fomewhat  of  this  kind  that  they  frequent- 
ly practife  in  wine  countries,  viz.  either  by  fuffering  the 
grapes  to  grow  almoft  dry  upon  the  vine,  or  elfe  to  boil  down 
their  juice,  'till  it  become  fufficiently  thick  to  afford  fuch  rich 
wines  as  Canary,  or  Frontignac  j  whofe  ftrength  may  be 
readily  imitated  by  adding  a  lefs  proportion  of  water  to  the 
rob,  or  boiled  down  juice  of  grapes,  in  the  manner  above 
explained. 

III.  A  method  of  curing  yeaft. 

Take  a  quantity  of  common  ale-yeaft,  and  put  it  into  a  clcfe 

canvas   bag,  gently  fqueezing  out  the  moiflure   in  a  fcrew- 

prefs,  'till  the  remaining  matter  be  left  as  hard  as  clay.     In 
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this  ftatc  let  it  be  clofe  packed  up  in  a  tight  cafk,  and  well  J 
fecured  from  ths  air  ;  it  will  keep  found  and  frefh  for  feveral 
months,  as  has  been  often  experienced. 

This  is  an  experiment  of  confiderable  ufeto  diftillers,  as  well 
as  brewers  and  bakers,  who  in  England,  though  they  employ 
Very  large  quantities  of  yeaft,  feem  to  have  no  method  of  pre- 
fervinf  it,  or  railing  nurferies  thereof,  whereby  they  frequent- 
ly fuftain  confiderable  lofs  :  whereas  the  brewers  in  Flanders 
n.ake  a  great  profit  by  fupplying  the  malt  diftillers  of  Holland 
with  yeaft,  which  is  rendered  lafting,  and  fit  for  carriage,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  our  prefent  experiment. 
The  fame  method  is  practicable  to  much  greater  advantage  in 
the  yeaft  of  wine  and  wine-lees,  which  we  fhall  ihew  in  it's 
proper  place. 

We  learn  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  we  have  power 
to  ftop  the  courfe  of  nature  in  vegetation,  fo  as  to  make 
this  principle  anfwer  our  own  particular  ends  and  defigns ; 
whence  branches  of  trade  may  receive  confiderable  improve- 
ments : 

2.  That  yeaft  of  malting  is  farther  improveable  by  a  ge- 
neral acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  vegetation,  vegetable 
juices,  the  art  of  fermentation,  and  of  lugars,  and  other 
faccharine  fubftances  : 

3.  That  the  labour  and  expence,  attending  the  bufinefs  of 
malting,  ma  ,  in  fome  meafure,  be  faved  by  procuring  and 
feparating  the  fweet  juices  of  vegetables,  as  nature  affords 
them  ;  or  by  boiling  them  down  to  a  treacly  or  faccharine 
fubftance  : 

4.  That  there  are  different  feafons  of  the  year,  peculiarly 
fitted  to  the  collecting  or  procuring  of  thefe  juices,  and  all 
other  vegetable  matters,  according  as  they  are  required  ripe 
or  immature  : 

5.  That  all  fweet  vegetable  juices  may  be  preferved  found  and 
ferviceable  by  inlpiii'ation  over  a  foft  fire,  fo  as  to  throw  oft" 
their  fuperfiuous  aqueous  parts,  and  leave  the  fweet  or  fac- 
charine fubftance  behind,  in  aftatefit  for  fermentation,  upon 
the  addition  of  frefh  water  : 

6.  That  feveral  bitter  vegetable  juices,  capable  of  anfwering 
the  end  of  hops  in  brewing,  may  be  infpiffated  by  the  fire 
and  preferved  for  that  purpofe  : 

7.  That  the  extremely  corruptible  fubftance,  yeaft,  may  be 
preferved  found,  barely  by  freeing  it  from  it's  fuperfiuous 
moifture,  and  fecuring  it  from  the  external  air  and  too  great 
heat.  See  the  articles  Malt,  Distillation,  Wine 
Sugar,  and  Yeast  :  all  which  will  adminifter  important 
matter  for  the  improvement  and  advantage  of  a  great  number 
of  trades. 

The  brewery  is  a  very  extenfive  trade,  and  hardly  ever  more 
flouriftiing  in  England  than  at  prefent,  the  practice  of  wine- 
drinking  being  now  very  much  turned  into  that  of  common 
beer,  or  porter,  as  it  is  often  called  ;  but,  whether  through 
choice  or  neceffity,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  for  fmall  beer,  or,  as  ufual- 
ly  termed,  table-beer,  in  brewing  only  which  many  carry  on 
large  brewhoufes. 

For  pale  ale,  commonly  called  two-penny,  amber,  or  home- 
brewed, the  fmaller  brewers  of  which  are  generally  victual- 
lers, who  brew  only  for  their  own  draught. 
For  brown,  or  butt-beer,  and  common  ale,  or,  as  the  excife 
office  diftinguifhes  them,  common  brewers,  which  is  by  far 
the  larger  branch. 
Brewing,  we  have  feen,  is  an  art  of  no  little  ingenuity,  and 
capable  of  great  improvement.  It  not  only  requires  good 
experience  in  the  manner  of  working,  in  the  large  way  in 
and  about  London,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  in  the  goods, 
malt  and  hops,  and  conftant  attendance,  by  thofe  who  have 
the  direction,  from  the  mafh-tun  to  the  ftore-cellar,  and  even 
then  too  it  muft  be  looked  after ;  but  of  labour  but  little,  they 
having  ferving  men  to  do  the  drudgery. 

A  youth  for  the  larger  concerns  in  the  brewery  (and  thofe  in 
a  fmall  way  take  none)  ought  to  write  a  good  hand,  under- 
ftand  accounts  and  gauging;  whofe  friends  muft  give  with 
him  apprentice  from  100  to  200  or  300  guirreas.  - 
When  he  is  out  of  his  time,  if  he  has  behaved  well,  he  may 
become  a  workman -brewer,  home-clerk,  or  abroad  clerk, 
the  leaft  of  which  have  feldom  lefs  than  50 1.  a  year;  and 
fome  of  them  200 1.  &c.  Sometimes  they  are  taken  in 
partners,  in  proportion  to  what  cafti  they  can  advance, 
which  is  the  moft  common  way  of  their  coming  firft  into 
trade,  for,  to  erect  a  common  brewhoufe,  and  lay  in  ftock 
anfwerable,  will  fink  many  thoufands  before  they  fee  any  re- 
turns. 

They  were   incorporated  into  a  company  in  the  year  1438, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VI,  and  confirmed  by  king  Ed- 
ward IV,  in  1480,  with  the  privileges  of  making  by-laws. 
The  fubftance  of  the  ftatutes  in  England  relating  to  brewers 
is  as  follows,  viz. 

23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4.  Brewers  putting  their  drink  in  a  vcffel 
not  marked  by  a  cooper,  to  forfeit  3  s.  4d.  a  barrel ;  and  not 
felling  it  at  reafonable  rates,  appointed  by  juftices,  for  every 
barrel  6  s.  kilderkin  3  s.  4d.  firkin  2  s.  and  10  s.  for  a  larger 
veffel. 
12  Car.  II.  c.  23.     The  duty,  by  this  act,  for  every  barrel 
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of  beer  above  6  s.  value,  is  1  s.  3.  d.  and  under  3  d.  By  1  W. 
&  M.  9  d.  for  every  barrel  of  beer,  &c.  above  the  value  of 
6  s.  8  d.  was  added.  Thefe  duties  were  granted  to  king  Wil- 
liam and  queen  Mary  for  their  lives;  and  the  additional  duty 
of  the  gd.  per  barrel  for  99  years,  &c.  Brewers  to  make  an 
entry  at  the  excife-office  once  a  week  of  liquors  brewed,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  10 1.  Brewers  to  be  allowed  three  barrels 
in  23  for  leakage. 

Brewers  altering  coolers,  vats,  &c.  without  notice,  incur 
50 1.  forfeiture,  increafed  to20ol.  by  8  and  9  William.  Ob- 
ftructing  fearch  20  1.  Keeping  a  private  ftorehoufe,  &c. 
50  1.  penalty  ;  and  oppofing  a  gauger  50  1.  by  ftatute  8  and 
9  William. 

Keeping  a  private  pipe  under  ground,  by  7  and  8  Will.  III. 
c.  30.  to  forfeit  100  1.  Refufing  an  officer  entrance  into  the 
brewhoufe  20  1.  Not  permitting  him  to  tafce  the  <lrink  on 
the  dray,  5  1.  Not  telling  the  gauger  how  much  ale  is  in- 
tended to  be  brewed,  20  s.  per  barrel ;  increafmg  it  afterwards, 
5  1.  per  barrel.  Mixing  fmall  with  ftrong  the  fame  penalty. 
Carrying  wort  out  of  the  brewhoufe  before  the  whole  is 
brewed,  40  s. 

Obftructing  fearch  for  private  pipes,  penalty  100 1.  Bribing 
a  gauger,  10 1. 
BRICK,  an  oblong  fquare  of  fat  and  reddifh  earth,  firft  dried 
by  the  air,  and  afterwards  burnt  in  a  kiln  or  a  clamp  j  being 
firft  well  kneaded  and  worked,  with  the  feet  or  hands.  They 
are  formed  in  wooden  moulds  of  feveral  fizes,  according  as 
the  bricks  are  to  be  made  larger  or  fmaller,  confidering  the 
works  they  are  intended  for. 

Remarks. 

Bricks  among  us   in  England  have  feveral  names,  according 
to  their  forms,  dimenfions,  ufes,  method  of  making,  place, 
&c.  The  chief  of  them  are,  compafs  bricks,  which  are  of  a 
circular  form,  and  ufed  to  fteen  walls.     Concave  or  hollow 
bricks,  on  one  fide  flat,  like  a  common  brick,  and  hollowed 
on  the  other,  ufed  for  conveying  water  under-ground.     Cog- 
ging bricks,  ufed   for  making  the  indented  work,  under  the 
copings   of  walls,  built  with  great  brick.     Coping   bricks, 
formed  on  purpofe  for  coping  of  walls.     Dutch,  or  Flemiih 
bricks,  ufed  to  pave  yards   and  ftables,  and  for  foap-boilers 
vats  and  cifterns.     Clinkers,  are  bricks  that  are  glazed  by  the 
heat  of  the  fire  in  burning.     Feather-edged  bricks,  are   like 
the   common  ftatute  brick?,  only  thinner  on  one  edge  than 
the  other,  and   ufed  to  pen  up   the  brick  pannels  in  timber 
building.     Samel,  or  fandal  bricks,  are  fuch  as  lie  outmoft 
in  a  kiln  or  clamp,  and  confequently  are  foft  and  ufelefs,  as 
not  being  thoroughly  burnt.     Great  bricks,  are  thofe  which 
are  twelve  inches  long,    fix    broad,  and   three   thick;  the  1 
weight  of  one  being  about   15  pounds,  fo  that   100   weigh 
1500,  and   1000  of  them    15,000  pounds;  their  ufe  is  to 
build  fence  walls,  together  with  pilafters,  or  buttrefs  bricks,  I 
which  are  of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  the  great  bricks,  on- 
ly  they  have   a  notch  at  one  end,  half  the  breadth  of  thel 
brick  ;  their  ufe  is  to  bind  the  work  at  the  pilafters  of  fencel 
walls,  which  are  built  with  great  bricks.     Paving  bricks,  orl 
tiles,  are  of  feveral   fizes,  in  feveral   countries   and   places.! 
Statute  bricks,  or  fmall  common  bricks,  when  burnt,  ought! 
to  be  nine   inches  long,  four  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  two! 
and  a  half  thick.     By  ftat.   3   Geo.  II.  cap.  22.  within  15I 
miles  of  London,  thefe  bricks  ought  to  be  8  f  inches  longJ 
4  I  broad,  and  2  £  thick)  100  of  thefe  do  commonly  weigh 
550  pounds,  and   1000,  5500  ;  about  407  in  number  makej 
a  ton  weight.     Thefe  are  commonly  ufed  in  paving  cellarsj 
hearths,  finks,  &c.     Thirty  or  thirty-two,  if  true  meafure] 
will  pave  a  yard  fquare,  arid  330,  laid  flat,  will  pave  a  fquar 
of  100  feet;    but,    if  laid   edgeways,    there   muft  be   nea 
double  the  number. 
Stock  bricks  are  to  be  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  only  {  of  aij 
inch  thicker. 

Bricks  are  commonly  red,  though  there  are  alfo  fome  of 
whitifh  colour;  Walpit,  in  Suffolk,  is  famous  for  this  fort. 
The  earth  whereof  bricks  are  made  muft  not  be  fandj 
which  would  render  them  both  heavy  and  brittle;  nor  oughj 
it  to  be  too  fat,  which  would  make  them  crack  in  drying 
They  fhould  be  made  either  in  the  fpring  or  autumn  ;  ana 
when  made,  muft  be  fheltered  from  the  fun,  if  it  be  too  hoi 
and  yet  be  expofed  to  the  air  to  dry.  If  they  be  made  il 
frofty  weather,  they  muft  be  covered  with  fand  ;  if  in  h<f 
weather,  with  wet  ftraw.  When  they  are  well  dried,  tha 
muft  be  burnt. 

The   burning  of  bricks  is  performed  either  in  a  kiln  or  it 
clamp.    In  the  former,  the  bricks  being  fet  in,  and  the  kij 
covered  with   pieces  of  bricks,  they  put  in  wood  to  dry  the 
with  a  gentle  fire  ;  and  this  is  continued  'till  they  are  pretl 
dry,  which  is  known   by  the  fmoke  turning  from  a  whitil 
dark  to  a  thin  black  fmoke.     They  then  ceafe  to  put  in  woo 
and  proceed  to  burn  with  brufh,  furze,  ftraw,  heath,  br 
or   fern   faggots  ;  having  firft  dammed  up  the  mouth  of 
kiln  with  a  fhimlog,  that  is   to  fay,  with   pieces  of  bricS 
piled  upon  one  another,  and  clofed  with  wet  brick  earth,  i 
ftcad  of  mortar.     Then  they  continue  to  put  in  more  fi 
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got?,  'till  the  kiln  and  its  arches  look  white,  and  the  fire  ap- 
pear on  the  top  of  the  kiln  ;  upon  which  they  flacken  the  fire 
for  an  hour,  and  let  all  cool  by  degrees.  This  they  continue 
to  do,  alternately,  heating  and  flacking,  'till  the  ware  be 
thoroughly  burnt,  which  is  ufually  effected  in  48  hours. 
About  London  they  chiefly  burn  in  clamps,  built  with  the 
bricks  themfelves,  after  the  manner  of  arches  in  kilns,  with 
a  vacancy  between  each  bnck's  breadth,  for  the  fire  to  play 
through;  but  with  this  difference,  th.it,  inftead  of  arching, 
they  trufs  or  fpan  it  over,  by  making  the  bricks  project  one- 
over  another  on  both  fides  the  place,  for  the  wood  and  coals 
to  lie  in,  'till  they  meet  and  are  bounded  with  the  bricks  at 
the  top,  which  clofe  up  all.  The'place  for  the  fuel  is  car- 
ried up  ftraight  on  both  fides,  'till  about  three  feet  high ;  then 
thev  fill  it  almoft  with  wood,  and  over  that  lay  a  covering  of 
{ea-coa],  and  then  overfpan  the  arch ;  but  they  ftrew  fea- 
coal  alio  over  the  clamp,  between  all  the  rows  of  bricks ; 
laffly,  they  kindle  the  wood,  which  gives  fire  to  the  coal, 
and,  when  all  is  burnt  out,  they  conclude  that  the  bricks  are 
fufficiently  burnt. 

For  the  making  of  fuch  bricks  as  will  ftand  the  fierceft  fires, 
our  Stourbridge  clay,  or  Windfor  loam,  are  efteemed  the  belt, 
though  I  have  feen  thefe  incited  down  like  glafs.  There  are 
fome  artificial  compofts,  which  will  ffand  fire  much  better, 
perhaps,  than  any  natural  earths. 

By  flat.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  35.  Earth  or  claydefigned  for  mak- 
ing bricks  for  fale,  fliall  be  dug  and  turned  at  leaft  once  be- 
tween the  iff:  of  November  and  the  iff  of  Frebruary,  and  not 
be  made  into  bricks  'till  after  the  iff  of  March;  and  no 
bricks  be  made  for  fale,  but  between  the  iff  of  March  and 
the  29th  of  September  :  and  no  Spanifh  to  be  mixed  with  the 
earth,  or  breeze,  in  the  burning  of  bricks.  And  all  bricks 
are  to  be  burnt  either  in  kilns,  or  diffinct  clamps,  each  fort 
by  itfelf. 

By  flat.  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  22.  There  maybe  mixed  with  brick- 
earth  any  quantity  of  lea-coal  afhes,  lifted  or  fcreencd  through 
a  fieve  or  fcreen  half  an  inch  wide,  and  not  exceeding  twenty 
loads  to  the  making  one  hundred  thoufand  bricks,  each  load 
not  exceeding  thirty-fix  bufhels.  And  breeze  may  be  mixed 
with  coal  in  the  burning  of  bricks  in  clamps  for  fale,  &c. 
Stock  bricks  and  place  bricks  may  be  burnt  in  one  and  the 
fame  clamp,  lb  as  that  the  ftock  bricks  be  fet  in  one  diffinct 
parcel,  and  not  mixed  nor  furrounded  with  place  bricks. 
For  the  more  effectual  fecuring  the  obfervations  of  thefe  laws, 
it  was  enacted  by  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  35.  for  the  better  dilcover- 
ing  of  offenders,  that  the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the  com- 
pany of  tilers  and  brick-layers,  fhould  have  power  to  fearch 
brick-kilns,  &c.  but  they  having  permitted,  and  even  en- 
couraged, divers  perfons  to  make  bricks,  contrary  to  the  di- 
rections in  the  faid  act ;  by  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  15.  they  are  di- 
verted of  that  power ;  and  any  two,  three,  or  more  perfons, 
appointed  by  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  are  impowered,  within 
fifteen  miles  of  London,  to  go  in  the  day-time,  in  any 
grounds,  fheds,  or  places,  where  any  clay  or  earth  fliall  be 
digged,  or  digging,  for  bricks  or  pantiles;  or  any  bricks  or 
pantiles  fh.dl  be  making,  or  made  for  fale,  and  there  to 
view,  fearch,  and  infpect  the  fame,  &c.  Offenders  to  forfeit 
twenty  {hillings  for  every  thoufand  of  fuch  tiles  or  bricks; 
one  moiety  to  the  ufe  of  the  profecutor,  the  other  to  the  poor 
of  the  parifli  where  the  offence  fhall  be  committed. 
R1CKLAYER,  one  who  lays  bricks,  in  the  building  of 
edifices  of  any  kind.  Tilers  and  bricklayers  were  incor- 
porated 10  Eliz.  under  the  name  of  mafter  and  wardens  of 
the  fociety  of  freemen  of  the  myftery  and  art  of  tilers  and 
bricklayers. 

The  univerfal  call  for  this  trade  is  fo  well  known  to  every 
one,  that  little  need  be  faid  of  it. 

This,  however,  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  moftly  an  out- 
door bufinefs,  much  expofed  to  the  weather,  by  which  they 
are  often  hindered  from  working. 

As  to  the  work  itfelf,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  be  learned,  nor 
laborious  (for  they  have  labourers  to  do  the  heavy  work)  but 
handy  and  ingenious  in  contriving.  With  refpedt  to  the 
mailers,  moft  of  them  live  handfomely :  and  fome,  who  employ 
many  hands,  and  undertake  large  work,  commonly  called 
mafter  builders,  obtain  good  eftates,  but  then  they  are  fuch, 
who  not  only  have  money  at  command,  but  take  great  pains 
to  qualify  themfelves  for  projecting,  drawing  plans,  furveying 
and  eftimating  buildings. 
JRICKMAKER,  is  he  who  undertakes  the  making  of  bricks. 
See  Bricks.  This  is  moftly  performed  at  fome  fmall  dis- 
tance from  cities  and  towns ;  and,  though  fome,  through 
ignorance,  look  on  it  as  a  very  mean  employ,  becaufe  la- 
borious, yet  the  mailers  about  London,  and  other  capital 
cities,  are  generally  men  of  worth. 
BRISTLE,  the  ftrong  hair  Handing  on  the  back  of  a  hog,  or  a 
wild  boar. 

Hog-briftles  are  put  to  feveral  ufes,  particularly  in  making 
feveral  forts  of  brufhes  :  they  are  commonly  fent  in  barrels 
or  hogfheads,  in  parcels  of  feveral  fizes,  which  are  fold  by 
the  weight. 

Wild  boars  briftles  are  much  ftronger  than  hogs,  and  are 
much  more  valued,    but  then  they  are  alio  much  dearer. 


Shoemakers,  harnefs-makers,  fadlers,  and  others,  ufe  them, 
putting  one  of  them  as  a  needle  or  awl  at  the  end  of  their 
thread,  to  few  their  work. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  commodity  imported  from  Muf- 
covy  and  Livonia,  by  the   way  of  Hamburgh  and  Holland  ; 
whence  it  is  fent  away  in  fmall  parcels  tied  in  the  middle,  a;id 
put  in  little  deal  boxes  about  a   foot   long,  and   two  or  three 
inches  broad:   it  is  commonly  fold  by  the  weight. 
Briitle,  both  of  hogs  and  wild  boars,  is    pare   of  the   iron- 
monger's trade  in  Fiance,  who  buy  it  by  wholefale,  and 
it  by   retail,  to  fuch  workmen  as  make  it  into  brumes,  &c. 
or  have  occafion  for  it  in  their  own  way  of  bufinefs. 
BRITAIN,  or  GREAT-BRITAIN,  or  the  BRITISH  EM- 
PIRE, is   conltituted  of  the  three   kingdoms   of  England, 
Scotland,    Ireland,    and   the   feveral  plantations  of  America 
thereunto  belonging. 

The  ifland  of  Great-Britain  lies  in  longitude  (TenerifF  be- 
ing the  meridian)  between  9  I  and  17  |,  and  between  50  and 
59  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

The  fouthern  divifion  of  this  Ifland,  viz.  that  part  of  it  called 
EngLnd,  is  bounded  by  Scotland  on  the  north  ;  the  Ger- 
m;:n  fca,  v/hich  feparates  it  from  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands, on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Engliftl  channel,  which  divides  it 
from  France,  on  thefouth;  and  by  St.  George's  channel,  which 
feparates  it  from  Ireland,  on  the  weft.  It  is  360  miles  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  joo  in  bredth  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  the 
wideft  part. 

The  northern  divifion,  called  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Irifh  fea  and  England  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ger- 
man ocean  ;  on  the  north  by  the  Deucaledonian  fea ;  and  on 
the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  about  215  Scots  miles 
in  length,  and  in  breadth  in  the  wideft  part  about  140. 
Ireland,  fituate  between  longitude  5.  40.  and  10.  37.  weft 
from  London,  and  between  51.  16.  and  55.  20.  of  north  la- 
titude, is  an  ifland  feparated  from  England  and  Scotland  by 
St.  George's  channel  on  the  eaft ;  has  the  Scots  weftern  iflands 
on  the  north  and  north  eaft;  the  mouth  of  St  George's  chan- 
nel on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  weft.  It  is 
reckoned  about  half  as  large  as  England. 
The  American  Britifh  colonics  on  the  continent,  are  New- 
foundland, New  England,  New  Scotland,  New  York,  New 
Jerfey,  Penfylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Hudfon's-Bay.  The  ifland  colonies  are,  Barbadoes,  St  Lu- 
cia, St  Vincent,  Dominico,  Antigua,  Montferrat,  Nevis, 
St  Chriftopher's,  Barbuda,  Anguilla,  Jamaica,  Bahama,  and 
Bermudas.  We  have  fcttlemcnts  alfo  in  Africa.  See  Guinea. 
For  a  particular  and  minute  account  of  the  productions,  ma- 
nufacture, and  trade  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  we 
refer  to  the  feveral  counties  and  fhires  thereunto  belonging  j 
and,  with  regard  to  a  diftinct  account  of  the  trade  of  ihe  co- 
lonies belonging  to  Great-Britain,  we  refer  to  the  article  of 
British  America. 

Our  intention,  under  this  general  head  of  Britain,  is  to  an- 
fwer  thefe  purpofes.  1.  To  take  a  general  view  of  our  in- 
land circulating  commerce  within  ourfelves,  as  nearly  as  we 
can,  independent  of  foreign  trade  ;  and  alfo  to  fhew  how  the 
three  kingdoms  have  a  connection  and  dependency  on  each 
other,  and  on  our  own  plantations  in  America. 
2.  To  point  out  the  natural  acivantages  of  Great  Britain  for 
univerfal  commerce ;  and  to  confider  in  what  ftate  our  trade 
at  prefent  is,  with  regard  to  the  principal  nations  of  Europe. 
The  chief  land  productions,  commodities,  and  manufactures 
of  England,  are  the  following  : 


Corn 

Cheefe 

Lead 

ing,       pavi 

Timber 

Hides 

Iron 

&c. 

Cattle 

Beer  and 

Rock  fait 

Slate 

Flax 

Malt 

Allum 

Oker 

Wool 

Spirits 

Copperas 

Fuller's  earth 

Salt 

Cyder 

Lapis  calaminaris 

Pipe  and 

Tallow 

Tin 

Stones   of  d 

ivers 

Potter's  clay 

Butter 

Copper 

forts,  for  build- 

fCloth  of  feveral  forts, 
of  {  Serges,  perpets,  fays,  fhalloons. 


Manufactures    .. 

■  1  '.  ,|  bturrs  or  various  kinds. 

wo»l,  hair,  and<  r>         a        ,      ,.    .  .        -  n. 
cotton,  fuch  as  j  ^ays    flannels    dimit.es,  fuft.ans. 
I  Uamblets,  mohairs,  grograms,  &c, 
^Blankets,  rugs,  carpets. 
f  Lace  • 
Velvets    '. 
Brocades    - 
Sattins 
Manufactures  of  filk,  fuch  zs-{  Tafteties 

IDamafks 
Luftrings 
Mantua's 
{  Sarfenets 
("Linnens  of  various  forts 

Manufactures  of  flax  and  J  ~,,        , 
hemp,  fuch  as  1  ^^ 

LPaper 
Manufactures  of  timber,  r  Ships  and  veflels  of  all  forts 
fuch  as  I  Cafks  of  all  kinds 

Manu- 
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I.  Artillery 


2.  Ammunition 


Cannon  7 

Mortars  J 

Bullets 

Small  fhot 

Cannon  ball 

Bombs,  fhells 

Hand  granadoes 

/-.  •  j  l   { Gold 

Coin,  and  wrought)  gilver 

Plate  L  Copper 

f  Bells  of  all  fizes, 
of  mixed  metals 


of  iron  and  brafs 
£    of  lead 


of  iron 


c-j 


Large  , 

foun-    ,C°FPers 


dery 
ware 


Edged  tools 
j  Engines 
Weapons 
Armour  of 
all  forts 


•^  Caldrons 
Furnaces 
I  Statues  of  brafs  or  lead 
^Baluftres,  or  palliiadoes 
Iron 


Pipes  and  ") 
veflels  for  | 
culinary 
and  other 
domeftic 
ufes 


>of< 


firon 
brafs 
copper 
pewter 
lead 
filver 


[gold 


filver 


Brafs 


Wire 
of 


i 


for  lace  and 
embroidery 


Steel 


copper 

iron 
I  brafs 
tfteel 

("Parchment 

i  Vellum 
Leather,  of  which  are   made  furrs 
for  cloathing 
]  Hats  and  caps 
Shoes  and  boots 
Saddles,  harnefs,  and  furniture  for 

horfes 
Gloves  and  garments,   coaches  and 

chairs 
Houfhold  fluffs 
LCovers  of  books,  &c. 
The  land  produce  and  manufactures  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
are  in  moft  refpects  the  fame  as  thofe  of  England,  except  that 
fir-timber,    a  manufacture  of   fluff  called  plaiding,  and  of 
ftriped  muflins,  is  peculiar  to  the  former. 
The  productions  of  the  Britifh  colonies  are  as  follows  : 


Manufactures  of  fkins  I 
and  hair  of  beafls,-^ 
fuch  as 


On  the  con 
tinent    of-{ 
America 


fCorn 
Cattle  (horfes 

in  particular) 
Beef,  pork 
Rice 
Tobacco 
Furrs,  or  fkins 

of  wild  beafls, 

fuch  as 
Bear 
Beaver 
Otter 
Fox 
Deer 


Mufquafh,  with  divers 

others 
SaiTafras      7  and  various 
Snake-root  J  other  drugs 
Train  oil 
Whale-fins 
Pitch 
Tar 

Turpentine 
Pipe  and  barrel  flaves 
Mafls  for  fhips 
Cedar  wood 
Fir  timber 
Deals,  &c. 


rs 


In  the  ifland  colonies  ^ 


l_Raccoon 

"Sugar,  and  from  that  rum  and  molaffes 

Indigo 

Ginger 

Cotton 

Cocoa 

Pimento 
j  Citron  water 
l_Tortoife-fhell,  drugs  and  preferves. 
Having  given  a  fuccinct  account  of  the  productions  of  the 
feverarparts  of  the  Britifh  empire,  we  now  come  tofpeakof 
it's  trade     And,   firfl,  we  fhall,  with  all  brevity,  confider 
the  home  trade  of  England. 

It  is  an  obfervation  grounded  on  experience,  that  every  county 
in  England  is  more  or  lefs  employed  in  carrying  goods  of  fome 
fort  or  other  for  the  fupply  of  the  city  of  London,  as  well 
the  produce  of  the  farmer,  as  of  the  manufacturer.  This 
occafions  a  prodigious  number  of  carriages,  as  waggons, 
carts,  and  pack-horfes,  from  the  inland  counties ;  and  like- 
wife  of  boats  and  bargemen,  where  they  have  the  conveni- 
ence of  navigable  flreams ;  and  caufes  very  confiderable 
employment  for  our  fhipping  and  feamen  for  the  navigation  of 
the  coafting  trade. 

The  fcveral  forts  of  productions  fent  from  the  inland  coun- 
ties, which  come  under  the  name  of  provifions,  make  a  pro- 
digious article  of  commerce,  and  are  the  fole  fupport  of  the 
places  from  whence  they  are  fent ;  for,  unlefs  there  was  a 
confumption  of  the  overplus  of  their  commodities  this  way, 
they  muft  perifh  on  their  hands,  and  the  value  of  their  lands 
confequcntly  be  diminifhed  :  but,  by  having  vent  for  them 
in  the  metropolis,  and  receiving  money  or  merchandize  in 
return,  the  rent  of  the  lands  is  kept  up,  the  remoteft  are 
thereby  enriched,  and  their  poor  conftantly  employed. 
The  various  particulars  of  the  produce  of  the  counties  of 
England,  which  are  fent  to  London,  arc  the  following  : 
Malt  and  meal  in  very  great  quantities,  from  Berkfhirc,  Ox- 
fordfhire,  Buckinghamlhir; ,  Hertfordshire,  Cambridgefhire, 
and  Surry.  Part  of  this,  cfpecially  the  meal,  is  brought  by 
land  carriage  from  Hcrtfordfliire,  BeJfordfhirc,  and  the  north 
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of  Buckinghamfhire ;  nor  do  there  come  lefs  than  4000  wag- 
gon  loads  a  week  of  this  commodity  to  London   from  thefe 
parts,  befides  what  is  carried  by  the   river  Lea  from  Hertford  j 
and  Ware,  and  from  that  part  of  Buckinghamfhire,  which  J  J 
lies  near  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Suffolk  and  Cambridgefhire  fend  up  great  quantities  of  f.ilted 
butter;  and  of  late  they  have  no  inconfiderable  quantity, 
though  not  fo  good  in  quality,  from  Yorkfhire. 
From  Chefhire,  Warwickfhire,  and  Glouceflerfhire,  come 
vafl  fupplies  of  cheefe;  and  fome  from  Suffolk,  though  of  a 
meaner  fort. 

The  Chefhire  and    Suffolk  cheefe  comes  by  fea ;  the  other 
chiefly  in  waggons. 

The  north-weft  part  of  Wiltfhire  furnifhes  a  nice  kind  of  thin 
cheefe  in  the  fpring,  called  cream,  or  new-cheefe. 
From  Hampfhire  come  the  beft  bacon  and  honey,  and  a  con- 
fiderable quantity  of  the  former  alfo  from  Shropfhire  and 
Glouceflerfhire,  as  well  as  a  kind  of  well  prepared  hams  from 
Yorkfhire. 

From  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  we  have  turkies  and  geefe  in  fuch 
quantities,  that  no  eflimate  can  be  made  of  their  number. 
And  all  forts  of  wild  fowl,  fuch  as  ducks,  teal,  widgeons,  &c. 
the  city  is  fupplied  with  from  Lincolnfhireand  theifle  of  Ely. 
Leicefterfhire  and  Northamptonfhire  affords  the  beft  and  largeft 
coach-horfes  and  draught  horfes  ;  and   Staffordfhire,  York- 
fhire, and  Durham,  the  beft  for  the  faddle. 
Suffolk,  Lincolnfhire,  Somerfetfhire,  Lancafhire,  Yorkfhire, 
Kent,  and  Suffex,  furnifh  the  largeft  and  fatteft  oxen. 
The  Severn  from  Gloucefter,  the  Trent  from  Nottingham, 
the  Eden  from  Carlifle,  and  the  Tyne  from  Newcaflle,  fupply 
frefh  and  pickled  falmon  :  the  firft  brought  by  land  carriage, 
and  the  other  by  fea. 

Effex  fends  the   fineft  veal,    and   Huntingdonfhire  the  beft 
pigeons. 

Thus  almoft  every  part  of  England  is  employed  in  furnifhing 
London  with  provifions  of  one  fort  or  other,  and  thefe  in 
furprizing  quantities  :  befides  which,  the  water  carriage  of 
the  Thames  (whereby  fo  much  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  malt 
and  meal,  is  conveyed  thither)  brings  immenfe  ftores  of  tim- 
ber and  fire- wood  from  Berks,  Oxfordfhire,  Bucks,  and 
Surry,  in  barges,  of  80,  90,  and  100  tons. 
We  fhall  next  confider  the  coal  trade;  that  is,  the  carrying 
coals  from  Newcaftle,  Sunderland,  Sec.  to  London,  which 
is  in  itfelf  a  prodigious  article,  and  employs  abundance  of 
men  and  fhipping  :  infomuch  that,  in  a  time  of  urgent  occa- 
fion,  this  branch  alone  has  been  able  to  fupply  the  government 
with  a  body  of  feamen,  able  to  man  a  confiderable  fleet  at  a 
very  fhort  warning,  and  that  without  any  difficulty. 
There  have  been  known  to  be  in  the  port  of  London  be- 
tween 5  and  600  fail  of  thefe  colliers  at  a  time,  and  they 
never  want  a  market  for  their  goods.  The  greater  part  of 
them  are  confumed  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter, 
and  parts  adjacent  thereto  ;  and  the  reft  are  re-laden  in  fmaller 
vefTels,  to  be  fpread  by  the  Thames,  over  the  counties  of  Mid- 
dlefex,  Effex,  Hertfordfhire,  Bucks,  Oxford,  part  of  Glou- 
cefter, Berks,  Hampfhire,  and  Surry. 

But  befides  their  fupplying  London,  and  many  of  the  inland 
counties  through  the  means  of  London,  they  ferve  moft  of 
the  port  towns,  all  the  way  between  Newcaftle  and  London, 
and  up  the  channel,  as  high  as  Portfmouth  weft  ;  and,  by 
means  of  thofe  ports  and  navigable  rivers,  many  of  the  bor- 
dering counties  within  land  :  as  from  Lynn  into  the  ifle  of 
Ely,  and  the  feveral  counties  of  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Lei- 
cefter,  part  of  Bucks,  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  Norfolk; 
from  Colchefter,  Harwich,  &c.  into  the  counties  of  Effex  and 
Suffolk  ;  from  the  rivers  Medway,  Stour,  the  Cray,  the  Aran, 
and  almoft  over  the  whole  counties  of  Kent  and  Suffex. 
The  other  great  branches  of  the  coal  trade  in  England,  are 
from  the  port  of  S wanzey  in  Wales,  to  the  coaft  of  Devonfhire, 
and  other  parts  thereabouts;  and  the  Cumberland  colliery  of 
Whitehaven,  belonging  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  Bart,  which, 
though  it  chiefly  fupplies  Ireland,  we  have  thought  proper  to 
mention  in  this  place,  becaufe  it  has  been  computed,  that 
thefe  three  coal  trades,  together,  employ  no  lefs  than  1500 
fail  of  fhips,  and  men  in  proportion:  to  which,  if  we  add 
the  porters,  carmen,  keelmen,  watermen,  lightermen,  and 
bargemen,  employed  alfo  in  this  trade  afterwards,  we  fhall 
find  it  one  of  the  moft  valuable  branches  of  our  home 
commerce,  as  it  gives  bread  to  an  infinite  number  of  people, 
independent  of  any  foreign  correfpondence  ;  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal domeftic  nurfcry  for  our  feamen,  upon  whom  the 
power,  the  happinefs,  and  glory  of  the  whole  Britifh  empire 
depend. 

Another  confiderable  article  of  the  coafting  trade,  is  that  of 
fhips  from  the  farther  parts  of  Cornwall  with  tin,  from 
Lancafhire  with  rock-falt,  and  from  Chefter  with  cheefe  and 
lead;  the  latter  the  product  and  manufacture  of  Flintfhire, 
which  arc  all  brought  to  London.  The  rcck-falt  is  likewife 
carried  to  moft  of  the  ports  in  the  Severn  fea,  as  well  as  in  the 
channel,  where  it  is  reduced  to  brine  mixed  with  other  fea 
brine,  and  boiled  again  into  a  ftronger  fait,  called  fait  } 
upon  fait:  this  is  done  at  Biddeford,  Horcombe,  Barnftaplc, 
and  other  towns  on  the  coaft  of  Devon,  where  they  cure 
herrings  with  it,  in  a  manner  no  way  inferior  to  the  Dutch, 
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Is  alfo  at  Dartmouth,  Weymouth,  and  Colchcfter,  and  va- 
rious other  places  in  the  channel. 

For  the  managing  this  bufinefs  in  particular,  as  a!fo  for  mak- 
ing malt,  and  for  other  common  ufes,  there  is  a  large  coaft- 
in<v  trade  to  thefe  parts,  from  Swanzey  in  Wales  for  culm  ; 
in  the  carriage  whereof,  there  are  not  lefs  than  300  fail  of 
Dripping  conftantly  employ  ed. 

A  considerable  number  of  coafting  fliips  arc  likewife  always 
employed  in  pafling  to  and  from  London,  fro  n  Dartmouth, 
Poolr  Weymouth,  Lyme,  Topfliam,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Fal- 
mouth, &c.  Thofe  from  Topfliam  bring  a  great  deal  of  bale 
goodsj  fiich  as  ferges,  pCrpets,  &c  made  at  Exeter  j  and,  in 
plentiful  years,  there  have  been  imported  into  L  ndon  not 
lefs  than  20,000  hoglheada  of  cyder,  the  growth  of  the  South- 
hams,   from   Topuiam,   Lyme,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  and 

places  in  Devonshire. 
All  thefc  vefTels  make  their  returns  from  London  in  heavy 
goods,  fuch  as  grocery  ware,  oil  for  manufactures,  lead, 
iron,  flax,  hemp,  wine,  pot-afhes,  and  all  other  forts  of 
goods  which  the  warehoufes  and  Ihops  of  this  great  city 
afford . 

Many  fliips  are  fent  alfo  from  Briftol  to  London,  with  glafs- 
bottles,  flint-glafs,  windovv-glafs,  and  fometimes  with  Well- 
India  goods,  as  fugar,  cottons,  &c. 

Laftly,  there  is  a  continued  throng  of  vcfYels  with  corn  from 
the  eaftern  and  fouthcrn  coafts  of  England,  fo  that  all  the 
out-ports  have  fome  communication  with  London  ;  and  moll: 
of  them  may  be  faid  to  derive  their  greateft  advantages  from 
thence  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  fcarce  credible  what  a  number  of 
people  are,  upon  the  whole,  employed  in  this  coalting  trade. 
They  have  been  computed,  and  I  believe  without  exaggera- 
tion, at  no  lefs  than  ico,ooo,  including  the  coal  trade,  fait 
trade,  and  corn  trade,  with  the  conftant  carriage  of  Shop- 
keepers goods  from  port  to  port,  and  alfo  the  fisheries. 
Nor  is  the  inland  trade  of  England  lefs  conflderable,  through 
the  great  variety  of  manufactures,  of  which  fome  forts  or 
other  are  eftablifhed  in  almoft  every  county,  as  well  as 
through  the  rich  mines  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Of  the  latter,  thofe  of  Cornwal  abound  chiefly  with  tin  ; 
thofe  of  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  and  Shropfliire,  with  lead, 
iron,  and  copper  ;  thofe  of  Somerfetfliire  with  lead  and  cop- 
per ;  Glamorganfliire,  Cardiganshire,  and  Flintshire  (thethree 
lr.ft  in  Wales)  with  lead  alfo  ;  and  thofe  of  Durham,  Cum- 
berland, SufTex,  and  Surry,  likewife  with  iron. 
The  principal  falt-works  are  at  South  Shields  in  the  bifhop- 
rick  of  Durham,  and  at  Lymington  in  HampShire  ;  for  that 
fpecies  which  is  drawn  from  fea-water,  and  that  from  the 
falt-fprings,  is  made  chiefly  in  WorcefterShire  and  CheShire  ; 
befides  the  Lancafliire  rock  fait  j  which  has  been  mentioned 
above. 

The  manufactures  of  hard-ware  are  carried  on  principally  at 
Birmingham,  in  Warwickshire,  and  at  Sheffield  in  York- 
shire ;  at  which  latter  place  more  than  40,000  people  are 
employed  in  this  branch  of  trade  alone. 
Each  of  thefe  articles,  indeed,  affords  fubfiftence  to  a  pro- 
digious number  of  people,  who  are  concerned  only  in  the 
working  and  manufacturing  them  ;  whillt  their  vaft  circu- 
lation by  the  inland  as  well  as  coafting  trade  before-men- 
tioned, not  only  to  the  city  of  London,  but  to  all  other  parts 
of  England,  furnishes  daily  occupation  for  multitudes  befides. 
The  brewery,  likewife,  is  an  article  to  be  reckoned  amongft 
the  more  conflderable  inland  trades  ofthis  ifland.  The  quan- 
tity of  malt  liquors  brewed  in  England  for  home  confumption, 
at  the  public  houfes  chiefly,  is  fo  very  great,  that  the  excife 
of  them  only  amounts  yearly  to  what  would  maintain  a  king- 
dom, befides  the  tax  upon  malt,  which  is  little  lefs  than  a 
million  more. 

But  the  chief  Staple  commodity  of  England  is  the  woollen  ma- 
nafacture,  which  is  carried  on  more  or  lefs  in  almoft  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  ;  fome  making  one  fpecies  of  goods, 
fome  another.  As,  from  the  multitude  of  people,  there  is 
a  great  home  confumption  of  all  forts  for  their  own  ufe  in 
all  places;  fo  no  part  of  the  nation  making  every  kind,  or 
having  near  at  hand  the  materials  neceffary  for  the  particular 
kind  they  do  manufacture,  they  are  obliged  to  fend  for  fuch 
articles  as  they  want  to  the  counties  where  they  are  made, 
or  to  London,  which  is  the  center  of  their  commerce. 
This  occafions  fo  general  an  intercourfe  of  trade  and  corre- 
fpondence  among  ourfelves,  for  the  native  commodities  of 
our  own  country,  that  the  inland  trade  of  no  other  nation 
in  Europe,  perhaps,  is  equal  to  it. 

Thus  the  manufactures  called  Manchefter  wares,  fuch  as  fuf- 
tians,  cottons,  tapes,  incle,  &c.  are  fent  on  pick-horfes  to 
London,  Briftol,  Liverpool,  &c.  for  exportat  on,  and  alfo  to 
the  wholefale  haberdafliers  for  home  confumption  ;  whence 
the  other  townsof  England  are  likewife  ferved,  or  by  the 
Manchefter  men  themfclves,  who  travel  from  town  to  town 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Of  thefe  goods  they  make,  at 
Manchefter,  Bolton,  and  the  neighbouring  places,  above 
600,000  1.  worth  annually.  The  returns  thefe  manufactu- 
rers have  from  the  three  fea-ports  before-mentioned,  confift  in 
cotton,  incle,  linnen,  yarn,  &c.  which  they  work  up  into 
all  forts  of  Manchefter  wares. 
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Another  manufacture  of  furprifing  extent,  is  the  ": 
coarfe  cloths,  called  double  dozens,  and  kerfeys  :  the  former 
made  at  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Bradford,  and  Hatherfield  ;  the  lat- 
ter at  Hallifax,  in  which  place  only  there  are  above  100,000 
people  employed  in  that  fingle  branch  ;  befides  what  is  made 
in  that  part  of  Lancafliire,  bordering  on  the  weft-riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

This  manufacture  is  carried  to  the  fame  places,  and  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  the  Manchefter  wares  are,  befides  immenic 
quantities  that  are  (cnt  dirc6tly  to  Hull  for  exportation  :  and, 
as  it  is  ufed  for  cloathing  the  poorer  fort  of  people  in  other 
counties,  even  where  finer  cloths  are  made  ;  fo  the  Shop- 
keepers, in  thefe  very  counties  of  Yorkshire,  are  obliged  to 
buy  the  fine  medley  cloths  of  Wiltshire  and  Gloucefterfhire, 
the  Stuff's  and  ferges  of  Norwich  and  Exeter,  the  durovs  and 
filk  druggets  of  London  and  Taunton,  for  the  wear  of  the 
people  of  better  condition. 

In  like  manner  the  traders  of  Devonshire  and  Somerfetfhire 
buy  the  fine  woollen  cloths  of  Wilts  and  Gloucefter,  and  their 
camblets,  crapes,  and  women's  ftuffs,  from  Norwich  ;  their 
Stockings  from  Leicefterfliire,  Nottinghamshire,  Worcester- 
shire, Yorkshire,  or  London  ;  and  the  like  is  done  with  re- 
gard to  other  forts  of  goods. 

The  Norwich  traders  enter  into  the  fame  circulation  of  ma- 
nufactures; buy  their  ferges  from  Exeter,  duroys  and  drug- 
gets from  Somerfetfliire,  and  fine  broad  cloths  from  Wilts, 
GlouceftcrShire,  Somerfetfliire,  and  their  coarfe  cloths  and 
kerfeys  from  Yorkshire,  and  Supply  all  thofe  counties  with 
their  own  manufacture  of  Norwich  ftuffs. 
London,  indeed,  is  the  center  of  this  home  circulation,  the 
feveral  counties  fending  their  own  goods  thither,  and  receiv- 
ing thofe  of  other  counties  in  return.  And  the  fame  may  be 
faid  with  refpeet  to  all  other  manufactures,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  woollen  kind.  But  of  thefe,  befides  what  are  distri- 
buted on  pack-horfes,  from  one  town  and  county  to  another, 
there  are  alfo  immenfe  quantities  Sold,  with  all  other  fpecies 
of  commodities,  at  the  great  fairs  of  Stourbridge,  Briftol, 
Weft  Chefter,  Exeter,  and  Woodborough-hill. 
The  materials  for  the  cloathing  trade,  fuch  as  the  wool  and 
yarn,  are  circulated  from  place  to  place,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  cloths,  after  they  are  manufactured.  — The  fine  fleece 
wool  of  Lincoln,  Leicelter,  and  Northamptonshire,  is  carried 
on  pack-horfes  fouth  to  Cirencefler  and  Tedbury  in  Gloucef- 
terShire,  where  it  is  bought  up  and  afterwards  made  into  yarn 
for  the  clothiers  of  Wilts,  Gloucefter,  and  Somerfetfliire,  to 
mix  with  the  Spanifli  wool  in  making  their  broad  cloths  : 
eaftward  the  fame  is  carried  to  Norwich  and  Bury  for  the 
manufactory  of  thofe  parts  ;  and  northward  to  the  farther 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  even  into  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland, where  it  is  made  into  fine  yarn,  which  is  brought 
up  to  London  to  the  amount  at  leaSt  of  100  horfe-packs  a 
week,  for  making  of  fine  druggets  and  camblets,  &c.  in 
Spittal-fields. 

The  furprifing  quantities  of  wool  produced  on  the  fpacious 
plains  of  Wiltshire,  DorfetShire,  and  HampShire,  are  carried 
into  the  counties  of  Somerfet  and  Devon.  In  fome  parts  of 
SomerfetShire,  it  is  mixed  with  the  above  long  Staple  wool  of 
Lincolnshire  ;  in  other  parts  of  that  county,  and  in  Devon, 
with  the  Irifh  wool,  imported  at  Biddeford  and  Minehead, 
for  the  perfecting  their  fine  ferges,  Stuffs  and  druggets. 
There  is  likewife  a  very  great  quantity  of  fell-wool,  that  is, 
wool  taken  from  the  Skins  of  the  Sheep  after  they  are  killed, 
fent  from  London  to  Colchefter,  Bocking,  Braintree,  and 
all  other  parts  of  ESTex,  where  the  bays  trade  is  carried  ori  : 
and  this  fort  is  likewife  ufed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Wilts, 
Gloucefter,  and  SomerfetShire. 

Thefe  laft  mentioned  manufactures  confift  in  fine  mixed  or 
medley  cloths,  or  fine  whites  to  dye  black,  fcarlet,  &c.  which 
are  called  with  us  SpaniSh  cloths.  The  confumption  where- 
of is  fo  great  at  home,  that  the  value  does  not  amount  to  fo 
little  as  a  million  Sterling  per  ann.  and  this  branch  is  faid  to 
employ  not  lefs  than  a  million  of  our  people. 
We  Shall  now  take  notice  of  the  fisheries  on  the  coaft  of  Eng- 
land, which  are  not  the  leaft  important  articles  ©f  our  com- 
merce. Thefe  are  the  herring,  the  pilchard,  the  mackarel, 
the  oyfter,  and  the  lobSter  fisheries  :  the  herring  fifhery  em- 
ploys great  numbers  of  Shippirfg  and  men.  .  The  feafon  for 
fiShing  on  thefe  coafts  comes  in  about  June,  and  ends  about 
September:  they  are  taken  in  prodigious  quantities  round 
the  whole  Englifh  coaft,  but  particularly  off  Yarmouth,  and 
in  the  Severn  Sea,  the  back  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
where  they  have  an  excellent  method  of  packing  and  curing 
them. 

The  feafon  for  pilchards  comes  in  much  about  the  fame  time, 
and  continues  as  long  as  the  herring  fifhery.  Thefe  are  al- 
moft peculiar  to  the  coafts  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  where 
they  are  fo  plentiful,  that  'tis  common  to  take  3  or  400  tons 
out  of  the  famefhoal  of  fifh.  They  prefs  and  pack  them  af- 
ter the  fame  manner  as  the  herrings,  and  they  are  a  very  pro- 
fitable commodity  to  the  merchants  of  thefe  ports. 
The  next  conflderable  is  the  mackarel  fifhery,  which  is  car- 
ried on  between  the  Thames  and  Yarmouth  eaft  (beyond 
which  place  they  are  feldom  found)  and  as  far  as  the  land's  end 
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in  Cornwall  weft.  The  feafon  for  this  fifh  comes  in  about 
April  or  May,  and  ends  about  July.  Immenfc  quantities  of 
them  are  confumed  in  England,  efpecially  in  London,  whi- 
ther they  are  brought  from  the  coafts  of  Kent  and  Suffex. 
They  are  likewife  taken  in  abundance  on  the  Dorfetihire 
coaft,  and  fent  far  inland  on  horfes  backs  ;  but  the  plenty  is 
fometimes  lb  great,  that  they  are  obliged  to  throw  away 
whole  boat-loads  of  them,  and  even  to  dung  the  land  with 
them.  There  are  but  few  of  thefe  fifh  cured,  and  that  only 
by  the.,  merchants  of  Yarmouth  and  Leoftoff, 
The  fmaller  fiffuries  on  the  coaft  are  for  oyfters  and  lobfters. 
The  oyfter  fifning  is  at  Ccicheitcr,  Fevcrfham,  the  ifle  of 
Wight,  and  in  the  fwalss  of  the  Medway,  and  alfo  in  the 
creeks  and  rivers  between  South -impton  andChichefter.  This, 
though  it  may  feem  an  incon  lick-Table  branch  of  trade,  em- 
ploys a  great  number  of  veffels  and  men,  which  are  continu- 
ally pouring  them  into  London,  from  September  to  April. 
Loblters  too  come  in  large  quantities  from  the  channel,  and 
from  the  coafts  of  Northumberland. 

To  all  thefe  may  be  added  the  falmon  filhery  in  the  Severn, 
and  on  the  north-eaft  fhore  about  Newcaftle,  &c.  which  are 
always  a  marketable  commodity  at  London,  and  fometimes 
bears  a  very  high  price. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  as  one  fort  of  fifh  goes  out,  an- 
other comes  in  ;  fo  that  fome  are  always  in  feafon,  and  the 
fiihermen  conftantly  employed. 

The  cod,  or  white  filhery,  we  fnall  not  mention  here,  as  it 
belongs  chiefly  to  Scotland,  of  the  home  trade  whereof,  and 
as  it  relates  to  England,  we  lhall  next  fpeak  to. 
As  Scotland  is  a  branch  of  the  fame  continent  with  England 
and  Wales,  fo  it  is  united  under  the  fame  government.  Let 
it  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  the  two  crowns  were  united  under 
one  head,  in  the  perfon  of  king  James  I.  of  England,  and 
Vlth  of  Scotland,  by  which  the  Englilh  and  Scots  have  been 
freed  from  thofe  incurfions  and  wars,  which  ufed  to  harrafs 
and  torment  them  both.  And,  from  the  union  of  the  two 
nations,  the  lcgiflation,  which  heretofore  was  vefted  in  the 
king  and  parliament  of  Scotland,  independent  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  is  placed  in  one  general  parliament  of 
Great-Britain,  according  to  the  articles  of  union  enacted  by 
both  parliaments,  in  the  fifth  year  of  queen  Anne. 
All  that  part  of  the  continent  which  lies  between  the  counties 
of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  belongs  to  Scotland, 
with  great  numbers  of  iflands  on  the  other  fides,  which  are 
bounded  by  the  ocean.  On  the  weft  it  hath  the  Irifh  fea ;  on 
the  north  the  Deucaledonian  j  and  on  the  eaft  the  German 
ocean.  'Tis  in  length  about  250  miles,  and  in  breadth  150 ; 
in  the  moft  foutherly  part  'tis  54  degrees  54  minutes  in  lati- 
tude, and  in  longitude  15  degrees  40  minutes  ;  but,  in  the 
moft  northerly,  'tis  58  degrees  32  minutes  in  latitude,  and 
17  degrees  50  minutes  in  longitude. 

The  foil,  take  it  in  general,  comes  far  fhort  of  England  in 
fruitfulncfs,  being  much  more  fit  for  pafture  than  corn  :  not 
but,  in  fome  of  the  inland  counties,  they  have  good  ftore  of 
grain,  wherewith  they  trade  to  Spain,  Holland,  or  Norway. 
The  fkirts  of  the  country  abound  with  timber,  which  is  of  a 
vaft  bignefs,  efpecially  fir-trees. 

Scotland  produces  a  very  great  number  of  black  cattle,  and 
alfo  of  fheep,  more  than  can  be  confumed  within  themfelves, 
and  therefore  they  fend  herds  into  England,  to  the  yearly 
amount  of  near  80,000  head  of  black  cattle,  and  about 
150,000  Iheep. 

The  Scots  likewife  fend  their  wool  into  England,  which  is 
ufed  in  making  of  the  coarfe  cloths  of  Yorkfhire  and  Lan- 
cafhire,  and  receive  no  inconfiderable  quantity  thereof  again, 
when  manufactured  into  cloth,  as  well  for  their  own  con- 
fumption,  as  for  exportation  to  the  Britifh  plantations  in 
America. 

On  the  north-eaft  parts  of  Scotland,  efpecially  about  Aber- 
deen and  Elgin,  the  wool  is  finer,  and  of  a  longer  ftaple  than 
that  in  the  fouthern  ;  and  the  manufactures  of  worfted  {back- 
ings made  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  are  very  fine, 
and  employ  a  great  number  of  hands. 

Their  other  chief  woollen  manufactures  are  of  ferges  at  Stir- 
ling, fluffs  at  MulTelburgh,  blankets  and  ftialloons  at  Edin- 
burgh. There  is  a  manufacture  of  muflins  alfo  about  Glaf- 
gow,  and  the  parts  contiguous,  which  employs  abundance 
of  poor  people  in  the  fpinning,  bleaching,  and  dreffing  it,  and 
great  quantities  thereof  are  brought  to  England.  And  we 
may  add  here  the  manufacture  of  plaiding  at  Glafgow  and 
Aberdeen. 

The  mines  of  lead  in  this  kingdom  are  of  very  great  advan- 
tage to  the  inhabitants,  as  likewife  is  the  abundance  of  fine 
coal  produced  on  the  banks  of  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh  in 
Clackmannanfhirc  ;  where  the  townfmen  are  employed  in 
loading  them  away,  as  well  for  Edinburgh  as  England,  and 
for  the  coaft  towns  on  the  caft  fide  of  Scotland,  fuch  as  Mon- 
trofe,  Aberdeen,  &c. 

Near  thefe  coal  works  are  falt-pans,  for  the  making  and  boil- 
ing of  fait,  which  is  made  in  fuch  quantities,  as  occafion  a 
very  great  trade. 

And,  although  they  abound  with  great  quantities  of  fir 
timber,  and  which  is  very  fit  for  fhip-building  ;  yet,  as  moft 


of  it  lies  too  remote  from  water-carriage,  fo  much  advantage 
is  not  made  of  it  as  could  be  Wifhed. 

But  the  great  fupports  of  the  people  of  Scotland  are  their 
linnen  manufactures  and  their  filheries  ;  the  firft  of  which, 
fince  the  union,  has  been  greatly  encouraged  ;  for  the  duties 
on  Scots  linnen  being  taken  off,  and  the  wearing  the  printed 
foreign  call  icoes  fince  prohibited  in  England  (inftead  of  which 
the  Scots  linnen  is  ufed,  as  it  is  very  proper  for  taking  the 
impreffion  of  colours  and  figures)  great  quantities  of  it  are 
confumed  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  Britifh  plantations 
in  America  ;  and  by  the  great  increafe  of  this  manufacture, 
the  poor  of  Scotland  are  greatly  employed,  and,  in  general, 
fubfift  much  more  comfortably  than  before. 
The  filheries  of  herring,  falmon,  and  cod,  or  white  filh, 
which  lie  at  their  very  doors,  and  might  employ  an  infinite 
number  of  hands,  they  have  not  fo  induftrioufly  attended  to, 
'till  'lately,  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  yet  the  falmon  and 
herring  fifheries  have  certainly  turned  to  good  account ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  their  filheries  in  general  will  now 
be  profecuted  with  all  needful  vigour  and  zeal,  fince  the  par- 
liament has  paffed  an  act,  giving  power  to  conftitute  a  joint 
ftock  company,  for  the  carrying  them  on  ;  which,  'tis  to  be 
hoped,  will  tend  to  enrich  thefe  people,  and  prove  an  addi- 
tional nurfery  for  feamen,of  no  little  importance  to  the  intereft 
of  the  united  kingdoms. 

The  Scots  export  great  quantities  of  their  manufactures  to  the 
Britifh  colonies  in  America,  where,  by  virtue  of  the  Union, 
they  are  allowed  a  freedom  of  commerce,  and  in  this  trade 
they  are  very  much  improved. 

In  fine,  Scotland  is  increafed  many  ways  in  their  trade,  with- 
in a  few  years  paft,  as  well  in  manufacturing  at  home,  as  in 
merchandizing  abroad.     And,  if  they  are  effectually  fupport- 
ed  in  carrying  on  their  ftaple  manufacture  of  linnen  and  their 
filheries,  they   might,  in   a  few  years,  grow  rich  in  propor- 
tion.    Their  only  lofs  feems  to  be,  that  their  fituation  is  too 
far  from  the  court  and  the  metropolis  ;  the   one  too  much 
taking  away  their  nobility  and  gentry,  and  caufing  their  mo- 
ney to  be  fpent  from  home  ;  and  the  other,  being   too  dif- 
tant,  cannot  fo  effectually  take  off  the  product  of  their  coun- 
try, which  makes  the  corn  and    cattle  of  Scotland,   though 
much  of  it  goes  to  England,  yet  not  fell  at  fo  good  a  price 
to  the  hulbandman  as  if  it  were  nearer  to  London. 
The  fait  of  Scotland    ought  to  be  mentioned  alfo  as  a  pro- 
duce, rather  than  a  manufacture,  as  it  is  in  England  :  and  we 
fpeak  of  it  again,    becaufe,    as    it  is  efteemed    ftronger   and 
better  than  that  of  Newcaftle,  fo  it  cures  their  fifh  better, 
and  is  more  defired  abroad  ;  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  ex- 
ported every  year  to  Germany,  Norway,  and  to  the  Baltic. 
Thus  the  remoteft  parts  of  Britain  are  furnifhed   for  com- 
merce, and  every  part  of  it  has  it's  peculiar  advantages,  fome- 
thing  to  employ  their  poor  at  home,  and  fomething  to   fup- 
ply  for  merchandize  abroad.     And  Scotland  has  this  parti- 
cular happinefs  in  its  commerce,  which  England  cannot  boaft 
of,  nor  hardly  any  other  nation    in  Europe,   viz.  that,  in. 
every  fingle  branch  of  it's  trade  with  other  nations,  the  bal- 
lance  is  to  her  advantage,  that   is,  fhe   fends  out    more  in 
value  than  fhe  receives  back,  and,  confequently,  mull  have 
the  difference  made  good  in  money  :   fo  that  Scotland  may  be 
truly  faid   to  be  daily   increafing  in   riches,   by   their  trade. 
The  ballance  of  mere  trade  between  Scotland  and  England  is 
alfo  manifeftly  to  the  ad  vantage  of  the  former,   the  goods  they 
receive  from   the  latter  bearing  no  proportion  to  thofe  they 
fend  from  the  former  ;  thefe  confiding  chiefly  in  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, of  the   finer  forts  only,  and   fome  filk ;  in   the 
room  of  which  England  takes  off  their  wool,  their  cattle, 
their  linnen,  their  muflin,  their  corn,  and  very  great  quantities 
of  almoft  every  fpecies  of  their  produce,  except  fifh  and  fait. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  alfo,  that,  by  this  increafe  of  commerce 
in  Scotland,  they  are  very  much   increafed  in  fhipping,  and 
that  they  build,  as  well  as  buy,  fhips  continually,  efpeciallyl 
for  the  Weft-Indies,  and  the  fouthern  commerce  ;  an  articlej 
which  is  neceffarily  followed  by  an  increafe  of  feamen,  and 
an    increafe  of  employment  and  bufinefs  on   fhore  ;   for  the 
building  and  fitting  out  thofe  fhips  is  many  ways  beneficial  to 
Scotland.     Their  chief  want  is  of  good  large  timber  ;  but 
their  eafr-country  trade  begins  to  fupply  that  to  their  advan- 
tage, by  making  an  eafy  and  larger  return,  as  back-freight 
for  their  fhips  which  carry  out  their  fifh. 
By  this   means  Scotland  mull  neceffarily  increafe  in  wealth, 
and  pofterity  will  difcern  it.     Nations    do  not  grow  rich  a 
once :  time,  and  a  long  feries  of  concurring  circumftances, 
bring  it  to  pafs.     And,  as  Scotland  receives  the  overplus  ol 
it's  commerce  from  all  the  nations  wherewith  they  have  anyj 
the  effeit  muft  neceffarily  difcovcr    itfelf  in    the  people,  b; 
living  better  and  eafier  than  formerly,  and,  in  time,  becom 
ing  as  wealthy  in  proportion   as  England  itfelf.     For  a  mor 
particular  account  of  this  trade,  fee  the  feveral  counties   a 
Ihires  in  Scotland,  and  the  general  article  of  Scotland. 
The  next  point  that  falls  under  our  view  is  the  trade  of   Ire 
land,  as  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ;  which  V! 
(hall,  alfo,  in^  this  place,  confider  in  a  general  light,    and 
how  it  is  connected,  or  otherwife,  with  the  interelt  of  Eng' 
land. 
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Ireland  is  an  ifland,  and  lies  between  longitude  $.  40.  and 
10  37.  weft  from  London  ;  and  between  north  latitude  51. 
16.  and  55.  20.  It  is  feparated  from  part  of  England  and 
Scotland  by  St.  George's,  or  the  Irifh  Channel,  on  the  eaft  ; 
has  the  Scots  weffern  ifhmds  on  the  north  and  north-eaft  ; 
the  ir.outh  of  St.  George's  Channel  on  the  fouth  ;  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  weft. 

The  foil,  in  general,  i.s  fitter  for  grafs  and  pafturage  than 
tillage,  the  grafs  in  fomc  places  being  Co  long,  and  fweet  with- 
al, according  to  Dr.  Bcaie,  as  would  furfeit  their  cattle,  if 
they  were  not  retrained  ;  and  in  other  places  their  foil  is  fo 
very  fat,  as  not  to  admit  of  being  dunged.  Though  a  great 
deal  of  wood  has  been  cut  down  to  make  charcoal  for  the 
iron-works,  and  many  hundred  acres  of  bogs  drained,  of 
late  years,  which  are  now  excellent  meadows  and  coin  fields, 
yet  feveral  great  woods  are  frill  remaining  in  Ulfter,  &c.  and 
other  parts  are  (till  incumbered  with  bogs  of  different  forts, 
the  deepcfl  of  which  are  impaffable  in  1'umincr,  except  fuch 
as  have  fome  paths  of  firm  ground,  which  are  known  only 
to  the  natives,  and  (hake,  as  they  tread  on  them,  for  which 
reafon  they  are  called  fhaking  bogs,  &c. 
Here  area  great  many  iron-mines,  but  they  have  been  chiefly 
difcovered  and  made  ufeful  by  the  Englifh,  who  have  been 
confiderable  gainers  by  them,  fince  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth. Of  thefe  there  are  three  forts,  the  rock-mine,  the 
bog-mine,  and  the  mountain-mine.  The  firft,  as  it  lies  near 
the  furface,  is  dug  out  with  very  little  charge ;  the  ore  is  full 
of  good  tough  metal,  if  the  operation  of  fmelting  and  refin- 
ing it  be  fkil fully  performed  ;  but,  in  the  fmelting  thereof,  it 
muff  be  mixed  with  other  foits  of  ore,  becaufe  it  is  too  ftub- 
born  to  melt  properly  by  itfelf,  and  choaks  up  the  furnace, 
unlefs  ores  more  mellow  and  more  kindly  for  fufion  are  inter- 
mixed therewith.  The  fecund  fort  is  hewn  with  little  trouble 
from  the  rocks ;  it  is  not  fo  rich  as  the  former  ;  and  the  iron 
is  fo  brittle  that  it  is  fcarce  fit  for  any  thing  but  plow-fhares, 
unlefs  it  be  mixed  with  fome  other  more  malleable  forts, 
which,  it  muff  be  obferved,  is  to  be  done  by  melting  of  the 
ores  together.  The  mountain  ore  is  tough,  of  a  middle  fub- 
ftance  between  the  other  two,  and,  in  many  parts,  affords 
iron  no  ways  inferior  to  the  Spanifli.  Dr.  Beale  fays,  that  they 
had  confiderable  mines  of  lead  too,  which  were  very  promis- 
ing, before  the  Irifh  rebellion,  but  that  they  were  deftroyed 
by" the  rebels,  and  never  duly  improved  fince. 
Here  are  feveral  ridges  of  hills,  from  10  to  50  miles  long; 
many  of  which  abound  with  good  pafture  and  arable  land  ; 
and  the  tops  and  fides  of  feveral  of  them  look  as  if  they  had 
been  plowed.  Some  of  them  are  very  high,  particularly  be- 
tween Dundalk  and  Carlingford.  It  may  be  faid  of  the  coun- 
try in  general,  that  it  has  as  good  pafture  as  any  in  Europe, 
and  abundance  of  good  corn.  Their  own  cattle  are  general- 
ly fmall,  but  thofe  brought  from  England  thrive  exceedingly 
well.  Here  are  many  quarries  of  free-ftone,  marble,  flate, 
flint,  and  lea-coal ;  but  their  principal  fuel  is  turf,  only  in 
towns  near  the  coaft  they  are  Supplied  with  coal  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Here  are  alfo  fome  glafs-works,  but  they 
have  their  fand  for  making  it  chiefly  from  England. 
Their  chief  commodities  for  exports  are  cattle,  hides,  furs, 
tallow,  butter,  cheefe,  honey,  wax,  fait,  hemp,  linnen  cloth, 
timber,  pipe-ffaves,  wool,  and  woollen-cloth,  coarfe  rugs, 
and  fhag  mantles,  freezes,  ratteens,  camblets,  fowl,  variety 
of  fifh,  as  falmon,  herring,  &e.  fome  lead,  tin,  and  iron. 
The  chief  riches  of  the  antient  Irifh  confirt  in  their  nume- 
rous flocks  of  fhecp,  which  they  fhear  twice  a  year  ;  great 
herds  of  black  cattle  ;  and  abundance  of  fmall  horfes,  noted 
for  their  foft  and  round  amble.  Here  is  variety  of  game  of 
all  forts,  but  the  Irifh  gentry  are  not  fo  fond  of  hunting  as  the 
Englifh.  Though  they  have  rain  generally  all  the  year,  ex- 
cept about  five  or  fix  weeks  fair  weather  in  the  fpring,  yet  the 
inhabitants  are  as  healthful,  and  as  long-lived,  as  their  neigh- 
bours; and  though,  in  fummer,  it  frequently  rains  fome 
days  together,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  the  maturity  of  their 
com,  &c.  as  well  as  of  their  gathering  of  it  in,  yet  there  is 
as  feldom  a  dearth  here  as  in  any  country  whatsoever,  and 
moll  years  they  have  not  only  enough  for  their  own  confump- 
tion,  but  for  exportation. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fome,  that  Ireland  is  treated  by  the 
Englifh  as  a  conquered  country  in  nothing  more  than  in  mat- 
ters of  trade  ;  and  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  compelled  to 
carry  a  high  hand  over  them  in  this  article,  from  the  principle 
of  felf-prefervation,  by  fupprefiing  and  prohibiting  the  export 
of  the  Irifh  manufactures,  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  their  own. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Irifh  have  not  only  wool,  fuller's  earth, 
&c.  to  as  great  perfection  as  the  Englifh,  but  have  abundant- 
ly the  advantage  of  them  in  the  manufacturing  it,  by  reafon 
of  the  cheapnefs  both  of  the  materials,  and  the  labour  of  the 
people,  owing  to  the  greater  cheapnefs  of  the  common  necef- 
faries  of  life.  Thofe  who  attempt  to  juflify  the  Englifh  for 
preventing  the  Irifh  from  running  into  the  Britifh  manufac- 
tures, urge,  1.  That  the  peopling  of  Ireland  (the  native 
wild  Irifh  excepted)  was  from  England,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Englifh  power.  They  ought,  therefore,  fay 
they,  to  enjoy  the  country  upon  the  Englifh  terms,  and  not 
ufc  the  advantages  given  them  there  to  the  injury  of  the  people 
that  firft  fettled  and  fupported  them,  as  would  be  the  cafe,  if 


they  fell  into  the  Englifh  manufactures.  2.  They  fay  that 
the  fhecp,  which  now  yield  them  fuch  a  prodigious  fleece, 
were  firft  carried  from  England  ;  and,  as  this  was  at  a  time 
too  when  their  exportation  was  prohibited  to  all  the  reft  of 
the  world,  they  ought  not,  injuftice  to  England,  to  employ 
the  product  of  thofe  fheep  to  the  difadvantage  of  their  bene- 
factors, or  to  run  into  a  trade  which  is  fo  far  the  property  of 
England  (as  to  them)  that  they  could  have  no  right  to  it,  but 
what  they  muff:  derive  from  the  Englifh.  On  thefe  founda- 
tions, it  is  faid,  that  the  Englifh  have,  by  act  of  parliament, 
reftraincd  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  from  exporting  any  of 
their  woollen  manufactures  to  any  part  of  the  world,  except 
to  England.  How  juft  and  conclufivc  the  foregoing  reafon- 
ing  is,  we  leave  to  the  reader's  own  determination.  Whence 
it  is  that  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  Irifh  are  not  to  be 
reckoned  any  part  of  their  foreign  trade,  except  to  England 
only.  In  return  for  this,  and  to  make  them  fome  compen- 
fation,  they  are  admitted  not  only  to  bring  their  wool  to  Eng- 
land, but  alfo  to  manufacture  it  in  part  ;  that  is  to  fpin  it  ; 
and  very  great  quantities  of  their  yarn  are  imported  into  Great- 
Britain  in  a  year  :  and  the  very  laft  feflion  of  the  parliament 
of  England  an  act  was  pafled  to  open  the  port  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth, for  the  importation  of  wool  and  woollen  yarn  from  Ire- 
land ;  the  motive  to  which  fignified,  in  the  preamble  to  be  of 
great  utility  and  advantage  to  the  woollen  manufactures  in 
that  part  of  England,  by  rendering  the  conveyance  of  thefe 
materials  to  the  feveral  towns  and  places  where  the  faid  ma- 
nufactures arc  carried  on,  more  eafy,  cheap,  and  expeditious. 
The  Irifh,  who  think  the  before-mentioned  rcftrictions  in 
regard  to  the  woollen  manufacture  a  hardfhip  upon  them, 
have  long  clandeftinely  exported  their  unwrought  wool  to 
1'  ranee  ;  which,  perhaps,  has  proved  more  prejudicial  to  Eng- 
land than  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  manufacture  the  fame 
in  Ireland.  But  confidering  thofe  reftraints,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  trade  of  Ireland  is  very  much  con trr died,  com- 
pared to  what  it  would  have  been,  was  the  cafe  otherwife. 
The  common  trade  of  Ireland,  except  the  article  of  linnens, 
therefore,  is  to  be  confidcred  as  almoft  confined  to  the  pro- 
vifions  that  are  the  mere  produce  of  their  lands  ;  of  which,  as 
they  have  extraordinary  plenty,  fo  they  have  a  very  great, 
and  very  profitable,  trade  with  them.  They  trade  confidc- 
rably  to  Elanders  and  the  Low  Countries,  especially  for  but- 
ter, tallow,  and  leather;  but  chiefly  for  butter,  of  which 
the  Flemings  buy  large  quantities  ;  fo  that  the  Irifh  fend  ma- 
ny fhips  at  a  time  to  Oftend,  laden  wholly  with  that  commo- 
dity. They  drive  a  confiderable  trade  to  France,  alfo,  with 
their  barrelled  beef  (with  which  the  French  victual  their  men 
of  war,  and  fuch  of  their  merchant  fhips  too,  that  are  bound 
for  long  voyages)  befides  the  returns  which  they  make  from 
thence  for  their  wool. 

As  for  their  herrings,  of  which  they  catch  great  quantities  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  kingdom,  viz.  on  the  coaft  from  Belfaft; 
to  Londonderry,  they  chiefly  fend  them  to  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. With  regard  to  their  linnen  manufacture,  which  is  (o 
exceedingly  increafed  of  late  years,  for  which  they  not  only 
fpin  the  yarn  thcmfelves,  to  a  far  greater  perfection  than 
could  have  been  expected  in  fo  few  years,  but  they  raife  a 
great  part  of  the  flax  thcmfelves  ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
be  able  to  raife  the  whole.  Of  their  linnens,  they,  as  well 
as  the  Scots,  fend  great  quantities  to  the  Britifh  colonies, 
and  import  it  into  England  duty  free. 

The.  Irifh  alfo  build  very  good  fhips,  and  have  exceeding 
good  harbours,  in  which  many  Englifh  merchants  chufe  to 
build,  their  oak  being  very  good,  and  plenty. 
From  the  mouth  of  St.  George's  Channel  northward,  they 
fifh  fometimes  with  100  fail  of  large  fiihing  boats  together. 
Befides  herrings,  they  catch  fome  white  fifh.  They  have  all 
their  coals,  except  a  few  in  Kilkenny,  which  is  far  within 
land,  from  England  ;  as  alfo  all  their  copper,  block-tin,  and 
lead,  from  Lancafhire,  Flintfhire,  Cornwall,  Devonfhire, 
and  Yorkfhire.  They  import  their  hops,  and  great  part  of 
their  Weft-India  commodities,  with  all  the  bulk  of  their 
mercery,  grocery,  and  haberdafhery  wares,  &c.  from  Eng- 
land. 

Having,  with  what  brevity  I  could,  run  through  the  chief 
branches  of  home  trade  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
as  they  are  chiefly  carried  on  within  themfelves,  and  as  they 
have  relation  and  dependency  on  each  other,  there  remain 
two  other  points  to  be  confidered,  in  order  to  complete  our 
general  furvey  of  the  commerce  of  Great- Britain  within  her- 
felf :  the  one  of  which  is  that  of  the  Britifh  colonies  and 
plantations  in  America,  and  trie  trade  between  them  and 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  the  other  is  to  take  a  view 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  thefe  kingdoms  in  general  ;  and  to 
conclude  with  our  remarks  upon  the  whole. 
The  exportations  from  England  to  her  American  colonies, 
confift  of  almoft  all  the  necefiaries  and  conveniencies  of  life, 
provifions  chiefly  excepted  ;  yet  large  quantities  even  of  thefe, 
fuch  as  beer,  brandy,  flour,  meal,  cheefe,  are  fent  to  the 
ifland  colonies  in  particular,  though  no  neceffary  provifions 
are  fent  to  thofe  on  the  continent,  they  having  plenty  with- 
in themfelves. 

But  our  continent,  as  well  as  ifland,  colonies,  are  furnilhed 
from  England  with  materials  for  wearing  apparel,  houfhold 
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furniture,  fillc,  woollen,  and  linnen  man u failures,  iron,  cor-  j 
dage,  and  fails,  great  guns,  fmall  arms,  ammunition,  lead, 
brafs,   iron,  and  fteel,  whether  wrought  or  unwrought ;   in  a] 
word,  England  furniihes  them  almoitwith  every  thing  need- 
ful for  the  luxuries,  as  well  as  conveniences,  of  life,  except 
provifions,  as  before  obferved. 

The  exports  to  our  plantations  from  Scotland  and  Ireland 
confift  principally  in  linnens  of  their  own  manufacture;  and 
from  Ireland  they  fend  alio  a  conliderable  quantity  of  beef, 
butter,  and  pork,  to  the  ifland  colonies. 

The  imports  from  the  colonies,  in  return,  are  of  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  feveial  places  from  whence  they  come. 
From  Hudfon's  Bay  are  brought  chiefly  furs  and  ikins,  of  di- 
vers forts,  fuch  as  beaver,  bear,  deer,  &c.  which  are  the 
materials  for  the  carrying  on  feveral  capital  and  profitable 
branches  of  our  manufactures.  See  the  article  Hudsons- 
Bay  Company. 

From  Newfoundland,  cod-fifh  and  train  oil,  which  fupports 
a  great  part  of  our  fifheiies,  breeds  feamen,  and  greatly  im- 
proves our  navigation.  See  the  articles  Newfoundland, 
and  Fisheries. 

From  New  England,  furs,  whale  fins,  and  oil  for  our  wool- 
len'manufactures,  drawn  from  the  whale,  and  fome  from 
the  white-fifn  ;  tar  in  large  quantities,  turpentine,  cod-fifh, 
plank,  pipe-ftaves,  hogfhead-ftaves,  cedar,  &c.  See  Bri- 
tish America. 

From  New  York,  and  both  the  Jerfeys,  the  fame  as  from 
New-England,  except  cod-fifh. 

From  Virginia  and  Maryland,  tobacco,   faffafras,  farfaparilla, 
fnake-root,  and  various  other  medicinal  drugs. 
From  Carolina,  furs  and  fkins,  efpecially  of  deer  and  bears  ; 
tar,  pitch,  and    rice;   the  latter  the  principal  product  of  this 
colony. 

From  the  ifland  colonies  in  general,  viz.  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
St.  Chriftopher's,  Nevis,  Montferrat,  &c.  fugars,  molailes, 
rum,  indigo,  cotton-wool,  ginger,  pimento,  cocoa,  preferves, 
citron-water,  and  great  variety  of  drugs.  See  the  article 
Antilles  Islands. 

From  Bermudas,  cedar-boards,  and  (loops  built  there.  See 
Bermudas  Islands. 

From  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras,  byway  of  New 
England  and  New  York,  logwood,  fuftic,  and  Nicaragua 
woods.     See  Logwood. 

The  trade  of  thefe  plantations  with  each  other  is  not  incon- 
fidcrable  ;  for,  as  thofe  on  the  continent  abound  with  pro- 
vifions of  all  forts,  fuch  as  wheat,  flour,  peafe,  beans,  beer, 
malt,  oats,  barley,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  falt-fiih,  rice,  and 
alfo  with  horfes,  and  lumber,  viz.  timber,  deal-boards,  pipe- 
ftaves,  &c.  and,  as  there  is  a  great  fcarcity  of  all  thefe  in  the 
ifland  colonies,  fo  thofe  on  the  continent  are  continually  fup- 
plying  the  iflands  with  thofe  particulars,  and  make  their  re- 
turns in  rum,  fugar,  molafies,  &c. 

The  act  of  navigation,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  reftrains 
the  Britifh  colonies  with  regard  both  to  exports  and  imports, 
from  trading  to  any  part  of  the  world  except  to  their  mother- 
country,  but  under  certain  reftrictions  and  limitations. 

Remarks. 

Before  I  conclude  this  fketch  of  our  plantation  trade,  we 
fhould  not,  methinks,  omit  the  branch  of  the  African  trade  ; 
for,  although  we  cannot  be  faid  to  have  any  colonies  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  yet  our  fettlements,  forts,  and  caftles, 
give  us  a  right  to  attempt  them,  if  ever  it  fhould  be  judged 
eligible.  Our  African  fettlements,  however,  being  the  means 
of  fupplying  our  colonies  with  negro  labourers,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  fugars,  rice,  rum,  molaffes,  tobacco,  cocoa,  cof- 
fee, &c.  our  American  pofleflions  may  be  faid,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  depend  upon  our  trade  to  Africa  ;  which  employs 
no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  fhipping.  Nor  is  the  trade  to 
Africa,  confidered  abftradtedly  from  the  flave-trade,  of  fmall 
advantage  to  this  kingdom,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  rendered 
highly  more  fo,  when  the  nature  of  that  trade  comes  to  be 
confidered  in  a  different  light  from  what  it  hitherto  has  been. 
See  the  articles  Africa,  African  Islands,  Azores 
Islands,  and  fuch  heads  as  are  from  thence  referred  to. 
Under  the  article  America,  we  have  given  the  Defini- 
tive Treaty,  concluded  between  Great-Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  in  the  year  1763;  by 
which  it  will  appear  what  great  alterations  that  treaty  has 
made  in  our  American  affairs,  fince  the  fecond  edition 
of  this  work  was  publiflied  ;  it  having  annexed  all  Canada 
and  it's  dependencies  to  the  Britifh  crown,  and  likewife 
Florida,  and  therewith  the  ports  of  St.  Augustine,  Pen- 
sacola,  and  Mobile,  and  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  gtilph  of  Mexico,  which  acquifitions  will  cer- 
tainly, in  a  little  time,  give  quite  a  new  face  to  our  com- 
mercial concerns  in  all  North  America,  and  doubtlcfs 
very  much  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  whole  Bri- 
tish Empire.  See  the  articles  America,  Bahama  Is- 
lands, British  America,  French  America. 
The  fame  DEFINITIVE  Treaty  of  1763  has  alfo  annexed 
British  Crown,  all  the  Neutral  Caribbee 
Islands,  except  St.  Lucia,  viz.  St.  Vincent,  Dominico 


and  ToeaGo  ;  and  in  the  lieu  of  that,  we  have  obtained  the 
French  ifland  of  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines.  The 
national  utility  and  emolument  of  thefe  new  acquifitions  are 
likely  to  prove  no  way  inconfiderable  to  Great-Britain  here- 
after. See  the  articles  America,  British  America, 
Colonies,  Plantations,  French  America. 
That  foreign  trade  may  impoveriih,  as  well  as  inrich,  a  na- 
tion, has  been  fhewn  under  the  article  Ballance  of  Trade; 
yet  without  foreign  trade,  therefore,  be  purfued  upon  prin- 
ciples which  will  render  the  fame  beneficial  to  the  ftate, 
muft  we  not  be  daily  declining,  in  treafure  and  maritime 
ftrength ;  and  confequently,  in  time,  give  our  enemies  and 
rivals,  an  opportunity  to  bring  us  under  their  yoke  ?  Where- 
fore the  ftudy  of  trade  is  a  matter  of  the  laft  confequence 
to  thefe  kingdoms.  And,  to  anfwer  the  great  end  of  de- 
fence and  prefervation,  it  fhould  be  ftudied  both  in  a  prac- 
tical and  a  political  light ;  the  former  to  accomplifh  our  tra- 
ders in  general  to  extend  commerce  for  their  private  intereft, 
the  latter  to  enable  us  fo  to  regulate  the  fame  by  wife  and  fa- 
lutary  laws,  that  the  nation  may  be  gainers,  not  lofers,  by 
it.  On  what  maxims  of  policy  this  depends,  fee  the  articles 
Artificer,  Asphaltum,  Manufacturers,  Royal 
Society,  Trade,  and  fuch  other  heads  as  we  from  thence 
refer  to. 

How  tojudge,  alfo,  when  a  nation  gains  or  lofes  by  it's  trade 
with  particular  nations,  and  how  it  ftands  upon  the  general 
ballance,  fee  the  general  articles  Ballance  of  Trade,  and 
Exchange. 

As  the  nature  of  trades  with  particular  countries  varies,  nor 
are  all  alike  beneficial ;  therefore,  tojudge  of  the  good  or  ill 
confequences  thereof,  it  is  neceiTary  to  indicate  the  certain 
figns  and  characleriftics  of  advantageous  trades. 
That  trade  which  exports  manufactures  made  of  the  product 
of  our  own  country,  is  certainly  profitable,  feeing  it  employs 
our  poor  by  taking  oft"  our  fuperfluities. 
The  trade  which  imports  foreign  materials  to  be  manufac- 
tured here,  efpecially  when  they  are  procured  in  barter  for 
our  own  commodities  ;  and  when  the  goods,  after  they  are 
manufactured,  are  moftly  fent  abroad  ;  is  doubtlefs  beneficial. 
That  trade  may  be  called  advantageous  which  exchanges  ma- 
nufactures for  manufactures,  and  commodities  for  commo- 
dities ;  and  an  importation  of  commodities  bought  partly  for 
money,  and  partly  for  goods,  may  be  of  national  benefit,  if 
the  greateft  part  of  the  commodities  thus  imported  are  again 
exported. 

All  imports  of  goods  which  are  re-exported,  may  be  generally 
reckoned  beneficial  to  a  ftate ;  and  the  carrying  goods  from 
one  country  to  another  cannot  be  otherwife,  as  it  increafes 
our  feamen  and  fhipping,  and  gains  us  the  freight. 
Thefe  being  fome  of  the  figns,  which  are  generally  agreed 
on,  of  a  beneficial  trade,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve  a  few 
general  maxims,  whereby  to  try  the  value  of  every  particu- 
lar trade.     And, 

1.  As  we  have  no  gold  and  filver  of  our  own  produce,  fo  all 
we  have  muft  be  imported  from  other  countries,  in  exchange 
for  the  product  and  manufactures  of  our  own  :  and,  as  we 
gain  gold  and  filver  from  thofe  countries  which  do  not 
fell  us  fo  great  a  value  of  their  commodities  as  they  take 
from  us,  but  pay  the  ballance  in  money  ;  fo  we  muft  pay 
a  ballance  in  money  to  fuch  countries  as  fell  us  more  commo- 
dities in  value  than  they  take  from  us,  and  the  capital  ftock 
of  bullion  is  diminifhed  by  fuch  a  commerce,  unlefs  the 
goods  we  import  from  an  over-ballancing  country  be  re- 
exported : 

That  we  are  moft  inriched  by  thofe  countries  which  pay  us 
the  greateft  fums  upon  the  ballance,  and  moft  impoverifhed 
by  thofe  which  carry  off"  thegreateft  ballance  from  us.: 
Th.t  the  trade  of  a  country  which  contributes  moft  to  th* 
employment  and  fubfiftence  of  our  people,  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  lands,  is  moft  valuable  : 
Trat  the  trade  which  leffens  moft  the  fubfiftence  of  our 
people,  and  the  value  of  our  lands,  is  moft  detrimental  to 
the  nation  : 

That  the  country  which  does  not  fell  us  fo  great  value  of 
it's  commodities  as  it  buys  of  our's,  contributes  the  whole  of 
the  ballance  to  the  employment  and  fubfiftence  of  our  people, 
and  to  the  product  of  our  lands  : 

That  the  country  which  fells  us  more  in  value  than  it  pur- 
chafes  of  us,  takes  the  whole  value  of  the  ballance  from  the 
fubfiftence  of  the  people  and  the  landed  intereft  : 
That,  therefore,  the  ballance  which  is  either  paid  or  received 
by  means  of  our  trade  with  any  particular  country,  is  one 
certain  medium  tojudge  of  the  value  of  that  trade  ;  for  every 
particular  trade  with  other  nations  contributes  fo  much  to  the 
fubfiftence  of  our  people,  and  the  improvement  of  our  lands, 
as  the  ballance  it  pays  to  us,  for  the  greater  value  of  commo- 
dities we  fell  than  buy  :  and  it  dedudls  fo  much  from  both, 
for  the  greater  value  of  commodities  we  buy  than  fell,  as  the 
ballance  we  are  to  pay  amounts  to  : 

And,  laftly,  that  every  country  which  takes  off  our  finifhed 
manufactures,  and  returns  us  unwrought  materials,  to  be 
manufactured  here,  contributes  fo  far  to  the  employment 
and  fubfiftence  of  our  people  as  the  whole  coft  of  manufactur- 
ing thofe  materials.     See  Trade. 
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By  thcfe  obvious  maxims,  which  have  been  granted  by  all 
who  have  had  any  knowledge  of  commerce,  we  (hall  com- 
pare our  chief  branches  of  foreign  trade  ;  whereby  their  be- 
nefit, or  otherwife,  to  the  nation,  may  be  judged  of. 
And,  i.  Our  trade  to  Portugal.  The  goods  we  fend  thither 
are  broad  cloths,  druggets,  baiz,  fays,  long-ells,  perpets,  cal- 
limancocs,  and  various  forts  of  worded  Huff's,  filk,  worried 
hofe,  hats,  tin,  lead,  leather,  fifh,  corn,  and  divers  other 
Englifh  commodities.  Our  returns  from  thence  are  great 
quantities  of  wine,  oil,  fait,  and  fruit  ;  by  which  means  their 
(pare  lands,  fince  they  have  had  the  fupplying  us  (o  largely 
with  wine,   are  greatly  improved. 

Since  the  war  in  queen  Anne's  reign,  it  is  certain  that  we 
have  very  confiderably  increafed  our  importation  of  their 
wines ;  which  is  more  our  intereft  to  do  than  to  have  them 
from  France,  whence  our  imports  have  been  always  more 
than  our  exports  would  pay  for  ;  and  to  Portugal  our  exports 
are  rather  greater  than  their  returns,  efpecially  fmce  we  have 
defifted  from  importing  their  fugars  and  tobacco,  commodi- 
dities  wherewith  we  are  far  moreadvantagcoufly  fupplied  from 
our  plantations  in  America  ;  and  we  are  now  able  to  furnifh 
foreign  markets  cheaper  than  the  Portuguefe  can,  or  as  cheap 
as  the  French,  if  our  plantations  were  upon  a  footing  equal- 
ly beneficial  witli  theirs.  See  the  articles  British  Ame- 
rica and  Plantations. 

The  Portugueze  were  formerly  the  great  navigators  of  the 
world,  as  appears  by  their  many  difcoveries,  both  in  the  Eaft 
and  Welt-Indies,  befides  the  feveral  iflands  of  the  Azores, 
Cape  de  Yerd,  and  Maderas,  where  they  have  fettled  colo- 
nies. To  thefe  they  admit  us  a  free  trade,  but  referve  their 
remoter  fettlements  on  the  continent  of  Brazil  more  flrictly 
to  themfelves,  whither  they  export  many  of  the  commodities 
which  we  fend  them. 

Their  iflands  we  fupply  directly  with  our  manufactures,  and 
from  the  Azores  load  corn,  woad,  and  fome  wines,  which 
we  receive  in  barter  for  them  ;  the  firft  we  carry  to  the  Ma- 
deras, where  it  is  again  bartered  for  the  wines  of  the  growth 
of  that  ifland,  which  are  fhipped  from  thence  to  our  planta- 
tions in  America. 

As  the  Portugueze  are  not  now  the  navigators  which  they  for- 
merly were,  fo  neither  are  they  great  manufacturers  :  fome 
forts  of  coarfe  cloth  they  do  make,  which  is  often  (hipped  to 
the  iflands  of  Maderas  and  the  Azores,  where  it  is  preferred 
before  any  other  of  the  like  goodnefs,  becaufe  of  their  own 
manufacture ;  and  they  have  attempted  the  making  of  baiz, 
for  which  they  drew  over  fome  of  our  workmen  ;  but  it  foon 
came  to  an  end,  our  workmen  returning  home  by  due  en- 
couragement being  given  them  here  :  fo  prudent  is  it  to  (top 
an  evil  in  the  beginning. 

Upon  the  whole,  fo  large  is  the  quantity  of  Portugal  wine 
imported  into  England,  Ireland,  and  our  plantations,  from 
the  Maderas,  and  alfo  the  quantities  of  oil,  fait,  and  fruit, 
that,  notwithftanding  the  appearance  of  a  little  Portugal  gold 
among  us,  the  balance  is  certainly  far  lefs  in  our  favour  than 
is  generally  imagined;  for  the  French  and  the  Dutch  have 
of  late  years  greatly  interfered  with  us  in  that  trade  ;  which  is 
well  enough  known  to  the  Britifh  factory  at  Lifbon  ;  not- 
withftanding, it  is  f.id,  the  court  of  Portugal  have  lately 
treated  our  Britifh  merchants  in  that  kingdom  with  a  beha- 
viour contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  fubfifting  treaties, 
and  which  the  Englifh  nation  does  by  no  means  merit  from 
that.  But  we  do  not  doubt  but  every  caufe  of  mifunder- 
ftandingwill  be  foon  happily  prevented,  fince  the  Portugueze 
have  fo  lately  experienced  the  powerful  friendftiip  of  Britain 
in  time  of  need.  See  the  article  Portugal. 
1.  Our  trade  to  Spain.  The  goods  we  export  thither  are  broad 
cloths,  druggets,  callimancoes,  baiz,  fays,  perpets,  fluffs  of  di- 
vers kinds,  cotton,  worfted,  and  filk  hofe,  fifh,  leather,  tin, 
lead,  corn,  &c. — The  commodities  England  takes  from  them 
are  wine,  oil,  fruit  of  various  forts,  wool,  indigo,  cochineal, 
and  dyeing  fluffs  of  feveral  kinds,  drugs,  iron,  cocoa.  The 
bulk  of  the  commodities  we  take  from  them  are  the  produce  of 
-their  own  country,  viz.  wine,  oil,  and  fruit,  &c.  fo  that  the 
Spaniards  pay  for  our  woollen,  and  all  other  products,  at  a  very 
eafy  rate ;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  confumption  of  Spa- 
nifh  wines,  fruit,  and  oils,  &c.  in  England,  their  fales  of  thefe 
commodities  would  amount  but  to  a  trifle,  they  having  no 
nation  for  their  cuftomers  but  us,  Holland,  and  a  very  fmall 
matter  to  Flanders^  Hamburgh,  and  the  Baltic. 
It  is  computed  that  we  take  off- above  two  thirds  of  the  whole ; 
fo  that,  although  we  are  obliged  to  the  Spaniards  for  their  cuf- 
tom  in  our  manufactures,  they  are  no  lefs  obliged  to  us  for 
taking  off"  their  produce. 

Formerly  was  received  a  great  ballance  from  them  in  bullion ; 
but  fince  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  has  filled  the  Spanilh  throne,  and 
introduced  French  fluffs  and  fafhions,  we  have  very  great  rea- 
fon  to  believe  the  ballance  is  but  very  fmall  in  our  favour: 
and,  according  to  the  fyftem  lately  adopted  by  that  court,  it  is 
likely  to  be  lefs,  if  not  to  be  turned  againft  us,  unlefs  we  turn 
the  tables  upon  them,  and  take  lefs  of  their  wines,  oils,  and 
fruits,  &c.  as  they  give  lefs  encouragement  to  our  manufactures. 
Their  attempting  the  fcheme  of  the  late  duke  de  Ripperda,  by 
ftealing  away  our  woollen  manufactures,  I  am  afraid  fore- 
bodes no  good  to  this  nation.  See  Biscay,  and  Spain. 
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3.  Our  trade  to  Italy.  The  goods  we  fend  to  that  country 
are,  viz.  ferges,  baiz,  druggets,  perpets,  fays,  kerfies,  Spa- 
nifh  cloth,  long  cloth,  (tuff's,  flannel,  lead,  tin,  and  fifh, 
pepper,  and  other  Eaft-India  goods.  The  commodities  which 
England  takes  from  them  are  oil,  wine,  raw,  thrown,  and 
wrought  filks,  foap,  olives,  anchovies,  currants,  paper,  drugs, 
and  dyeing  wares. 

Within  thefe  20  years  we  received  a  confiderable  ballance 
by  the  Italian  trade  in  general  ;  but  the  French  having  ftept 
in  here  too  with  great  quantities  of  their  woollen  manufac- 
tures, and  alfo  having  got  a  part  of  the  fiih  trade;  and  as 
we  import  great  quantities  of  thrown  and  raw  filk  from  thence 
to  carry  on  our  manufactures;  the  ballance  is  certainly  now 
againft  us. 

The  Italians  have  an  excellent  method  of  throwing  their  filk, 
by  a  water-engine,  which,  with  a  kw  hands  to  attend  it,  will 
do  more  work  than  a  hundred  perfons  can  do  at  throwing,  ac- 
cording to  our  common  method.  Indeed,  fine  Italian  raw 
filk  cannot  be  thrown  with  that  exactnefs  and  delicacy  re- 
quired by  hand,  as  it  can  be  by  an  engine.  We  have  how- 
ever been  fo  unfortunate  as  never  to  have  had  any  fuch  en- 
gine, 'till  of  late  years,  and  there  is  but  one  complete  in  the 
kingdom  ;  though  fhorter  ways  of  labour  will  render  our  ma- 
nufactures cheaper  :  which,  therefore,  is  one  great  point  not 
to  be  neglected  in  this   kingdom. 

Both  Venice  and  Genoa  have  made  fome  attempts  on  a  wool- 
len manufacture,  being  furnifhed  with  wool  from  Alicant, 
and  thofeeaftcrn  parts  of  Spain. 

4.  Our  trade  to  Turkey.  The  commodities  this  trade  takes 
from  us  are  chiefly  broad  cloth,  dyed  in  colours,  ferges,  long 
ells,  tin,  lead,  and  fome  iron  ;  and  the  Englifh  merchants 
frequently  buy  up  French  and  Lifbon  fugars,  and  tranfport 
thither,  as  well  as  bullion  from  Cadiz.  Our  returns  are 
chiefly  raw  filk,  grogram-yarn,  cotton-wool,  and  cotton- 
yarn,  goat's-hair,  coffee,  dyeing  goods,  and  drugs  of  fun- 
dry  forts,  foap,  leather,  fome  fruit  and  oil. 

The  Turkey  filk  is  only  fit  for  the  fhute  of  our  finedamafks, 
and  other  colouied  filks,  and  for  making  filk  (lockings,  gal- 
loons, and  filver  and  gold  lace;  but  it  is  not  proper  for  the 
warp  of  any  filk,  not  being  fine  enough,  nor  even  enough 
for  organzine,  or  double-twilled  filk,  that  bei rig  all  Italian, 
nor  indeed  even  enough  for  the  fhute,  or  woof,  of  black 
lufliings,  alamodes,  or  paduafoys,  the  fhute  of  that  being 
alfo  Italian. 

Our  returns,  however,  from  Turkey,  have  been  the  founda- 
tion of  feveral  manufactures,  different  from  our  own,  by  the 
variety  whereof  wc  better  fuit  cargoes  to  export  again.  See 
Turkey  Company  and  Trade. 

5.  Our  trade  to  Hamburgh,  and  other  parts  of  Germany. 
The  goods  we  fend  to  thole  countries  are  broad  cloths,  drug- 
gets, long  ells,  fingle  dozens,  perpets,  baiz,  ferges,  flannels, 
worfted  hofe,  and  feveral  forts  of  fluff's,  tobacco,  fugar,  gin- 
ger, Eaft-India  goods,  tin,  lead,  and  feveral  other  commo- 
dities, the  great  confumption  of  which  is  in  Lower  Germany. 
We  take  from  them,  even  yet,  great  quantities  of  linnen, 
linnen-yarn,  kid-fkins,  tin  plates,  and  many  other  commo- 
dities. 

Formerly  we  were  fupplied  by  France  with  linnens  ;  but, 
fince  the  high  duty  upon  French  linnens,  the  emperor,  and 
other  princes  of  Germany,  have  gained  that  manufacture, 
which  has  greatly  inriched  them.  Notwithftanding  the  ad- 
vantage they  have  by  importing  their  linnens  upon  us,  fome 
of  them  have  prohibited  feveral  forts  of  our  woollen  manu- 
factures, and  others  have  prohibited  all;  which  at  prefent 
gives   them  a  ballance  upon  us. 

6.  Our  trade  to  Holland.  The  goods  we  fend  to  this  country 
are  very  confiderable,  as  broad  cloths,  druggets,  long  ells, 
fluffs  of  various  forts,  leather,  corn,  coals,  and  fomething  of 
alraoft  every  kind  which  this  kingdom  affords,  befides  all 
kinds  of  India  and  Turkey  re-exported  goods,  fugars,  tobac- 
co, rice,  ginger,  pitch,  and  tar  and  fundry  other  commodi- 
ties of  the  produce  of  our  American  plantations. 

We  take  from  Holland  large  quantities  of  fine  Hollands  lin- 
nens, threads,  tapes,  and  incles,  whale-fins,  brafs  battery, 
madder,  argol,  clapboard,  wainfcot,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  commodities  and  toys,  pepper,  and  all  forts  of  India 
fpices,  fine  lace,  cambricks,  Dutch  paduafoys,  velvets,  and 
other  wrought  filks;  yet,  fo^great  is  the  quantity  of  our  ex- 
ports thither,  that  the  ballance  by  way  of  trade  only  is  con- 
fiderably in  our  favour.     See  Holland. 

7.  France  takes  from  England  large  quantities  of  tobacco, 
horn  plates,  tin,  fome  lead,  fome  flannels,  and  corn  in  time 
of  fcarcity.  We  take  from  them  "wine,  brandy,  linnen,  fine 
lace,  fine  cambricks,  and  cambrick  lawns,  to  a  very  con- 
fiderable value,  as  alfo  brocades,  velvets,  and  many  other 
rich  filk  manufactures,  which  are  either  run  in  upon  us,  cr 
come  by  way  of  Holland  ;  the  humour  of  fome  of  our  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  being  fuch,  that,  although  we  have  thefe  ma- 
nufactures made  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  French,  yet 
they  are  frequently  obliged  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  French, 
to  make  them  fell.  Their  linnens  are  run  in  upon  us  in  ve- 
ry great  quantities,  as  are  their  wines  and  brandy,  from  the 
Land's-End  even  to  the  Downs.  Their  brandies  have  been 
fold  from  3  s.  to   3  s.  6  d.  per  gallon,  and  their  claret  from 
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3s.  to  4s.  the  beft,  though  the  bare  duty  of  the  brandy  is 
6s.  8d.  per  gallon,  and  that  on  wine  52I.  per  tun,  or  13d. 
per  quart.  This  muft  drain  us  of  our  gold  and  filver;  for 
the  fmueglers  carry  nothing  out  but  gold,  filver  and  wool, 
wherewith  to  purchafe  thofe  commodities.  It  is  a  misfortune 
upon  us,  that  our  intereft  is  not  better  confidered  ;  we  might 
be  fupplied  with  fine  rum  from  our  plantations,  that  would 
be  more  acceptable  to  our  common  people  than  French  bran- 
dy, provided  the  importation  was  fufficiently  encouraged  ; 
then  the  nation  would  be  fupplied  with  that  fpirit  from  abroad 
at  little  charge,  for  it  would  not  coft  above  12  d.  fterling  per 
gallon  abroad;  and,  in  reality,  it. could  not  ftand  the  nation 
in  more  than  one  fifth  part  of  that ;  for  it  is  fhewn,  under 
the  article  Plantations,  that  four  fifths  of  all  that  is 
gained  by  them  comes  home  to  us.  France,  above  all  other 
nations,  is  the  moft  difadvantageous  for  England  to  trade 
with  :  it  produces  moft  things  neceffary  for  life,  andftands  in 
need  of  very  iittle  for  luxury  or  convenience,  fome  few  ma- 
terials excepted,  to  help  in  carrying  on  their  manufactures, 
the  chief  whereof  are  wool,  and  fome  dyeing  fluffs. 

8.  Flanders  takes  from  us  ferges,  a  few  flannels,  a  very  few 
fluffs,  fugar,  tobacco,  tin,  and  lead.  We  take  from  them  fine 
lace,  Flanders  whited  linnens,  thread,  tapes,  incles,  and  divers 
other  commodities  to  a  very  great  value.  But  the  Dutch, 
having  the  command  of  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde,  do  thereby 
fecure  to  themfelves,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  paffage  of  goods 
to  and  from  Flanders  through  Holland  ;  fo  that  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  what  the  ballance  we  pay  to  them  amounts  to.  By 
the  direct  trade  which  is  carried  on  by  the  way  of  Antwerp, 
the  exchange  indicates  that  it  is  in  our  favour. 

9.  Norway  and  Denmark  take  from  us  guineas,  crown- 
pieces,  and  bullion,  a  little  tobacco,  and  a  few  coarfe  wool- 
lens, of  final  1  value.  We  take  from  them  vaft  quantities  of 
deal  boards,  timber,  fpars,  and  iron.  We  pay  them  a  large 
ballance  ;  and  their  re-building  great  fhips  of  burden  (deftroy- 
ed  in  the  war  between  them  and  Sweden)  has  pretty  well  efta- 
blifhed  them  in  the  navigation  and  freight  of  their  timber, 
which  has  increafed  the  ballance  upon  us.  See  Norway 
and  Denmark. 

10.  Sweden  takes  from  us  gold,  filver,  and  but  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  our  manufactures,  or  productions.  We  take  from 
Sweden  near  two  thirds  of  the  iron  wrought  up  and  confumed 
in  the  kingdom  ;  alfo  copper,  boards,  planks,  &c.  fo  that 
the  ballance  now  is  confiderably  to  their  advantage  with  Eng- 
land. Before  they  encouraged  a  woollen  manufacture  of  their 
own,  they  took  large  quantities  of  our  cloths  ;  but,  having 
loaded  them  with  high  duties,  that  trade  is  fince  much  more 
to  our  difadvantage.     See  Sweden. 

11.  Ruflia  takes  from  us  fome  coarfe  cloths  and  palaches,  long 
ells,  worried  fluffs,  tin,  lead,  and  a  few  other  commodities. 
England  takes  from  Ruffia  hemp,  flax,  linnen  cloth,  linnen- 
yarn,  Ruflia  leather,  tallow,  furs,  iron,  pot-afh,  rhubarb  to 
a  prodigious  value  ;  which  turns  the  ballance  confiderably 
againft  us  :  and,  having  no  other  market  to  go  to  for  hemp, 
where  any  great  quantities  may  be  had,  they  are  paid  their 
own  price  for  what  we  take  of  them. 

12.  The  Eaft-India  trade  takes  from  us  great  quantities  of 
bullion,  and  confiderable  quantities  of  our  woollen  manufac- 
tures, and  various  other  commodities,  which  purchafe  there, 
at  very  low  prices,  the  products  and  manufactures  of  India 
and  China,  which  are  brought  home  in  our  own  navigation  ; 
out  of  which  we  fupply  ourfelves  with  muflin,  callicoes,  and 
other  cotton  cloths,  as  alfo  coffee,  tea,  and  raw  filk  ;  and  fell 
to  foreigners,  it  is  thought,  as  many  of  the  faid  commodities 
as  repay  for  all  the  bullion  fhipped,  and  leave  with  us  befides 
a  very  confiderable  ballance  upon  that  trade.  See  East- 
India  Trade,  and  East-India  Company. 

Bengal  raw  filk  is  bought  at  very  low  prices  there,  and  is 
very  ufeful  in  carrying  on  the  manufactures  of  this  kingdom. 
China  filk  is  of  an  excellent  flaple,  and  comes  at  little  above 
one  third  of  the  price  of  Italian  Piedmontefe  filk.  The  duty 
of  Bengal  raw  filk  being  one  third  more,  and  China  near  three 
times  as  much,  as  that  of  Italian,  hinders  our  being  fupplied 
fo  fully  as  we  might,  and  is  no  little  detriment  to  the  king- 
dom ;  for  we  pay  the  duke  of  Savoy  all  ready  money  for  what 
we  have  from  him,  which  as  effectually  drains  us  of  our  bul- 
lion as  the  India  or  China  trade  does,  with  this  aggravation, 
that  almofl  three  pounds  of  China  filk  may  be  purchafed  for 
the  money  that  one  pound  of  Piedmont  filk  coils  us. 
Although  filver  is  not  fent  out  directly  to  Piedmont,  as  it  is 
to  India,  yet  in  fact  it  is  the  fame  thing  ;  for  the  ballance  of 
fome  other  trade  is  carried  thither,  which  otherwife  would  be 
remitted  to  us. 

The  filk  of  China  will  anfwer,  in  moft  refpects,  the  ufe  of 
Italian  filk,  provided  we  could  be  fupplied  with  the  fine  raw 
filk  whereof  they  make  their  damafks,  fattins,  and  other  fine 
manufactures,  which,  by  the  curiofity  of  thefe  filks,  muft 
come  up  to  the  goodnefs  of  Italian  filk. 
The  China  filk  that  we  commonly  receive  is  purchafed  at 
Canton,  the  neareft  port  we  trade  to  in  China  ;  but  their  fine 
filk  is  made  in  the  provinces  of  Nankin  and  Chekiam,  where 
their  fine  manufactures  arc  carried  on,  and  where  prodigious 
quantities  of  raw  filk  arc  made,  and  the  beft  in  all  China. 
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We  have  never  imported  any  quantities  of  the  fuperfine  here* 
but  two  or  three  ihips  have  brought  extraordinary  good,  the 
beft  of  which,  we  are  informed,  was  brought  from  Amoy ;  and, 
doubtlefs,  if  encouragement  was  given  for  the  importation  of 
that  fine  filk,  it  might  be  thrown  here,  and  our  manufactures 
carried  on  at  a  fmall  expence  to  the  nation.  The  countries  of 
Chekiam  and  Nankin,  that  produce  it,  are  much  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  places  that  we  now  trade  to,  and  near  Chufan, 
about  5  or  600  miles  to  the  northward  of  Canton,  an  ifland 
in  which  we  formerly  had  a  factory,  and  were  admitted  to 
trade. 

That  country  is  very  cold  in  winter,  and  fome  of  our  wool- 
len goods  have  fold  very  well  there,  efpecially  our  calliman- 
coes  and  long  ells. 

Befides,  the  countries  of  Chekiam  and  Nankin  are  near  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  where  the  greateft  trade  is  carried  on  ; 
and  Nankin  being  the  metropolis  of  trade  in  that  country,  as 
London  is  in  England,  fhe  lends  out  her  manufactures  and 
merchandize  to  Canton,  as  we  do  to  Briftol,  Liverpool,  and 
other  out-ports.  But,  as  Canton  is  the  neareft  port,  fome 
captains  and  fupercargoes  have  raifed  objections  againft  going 
further  down  the  coaft,  alleging  that  it  is  a  difficult  pilotage, 
and  they  are  in  danger  of  lofing  their  paffage  back  that  year  ; 
that  the  mandarins,  and  other  officers,  impofe  upon  them, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  trade  with  them.  But,  when  pri- 
vate traders  had  liberty  to  go  to  China,  they  were  of  another 
fentiment ;  they  went  to  thofe  places  where  they  could  get 
moft  money  ;  and  the  people  of  Chufan  (where  the  merchants 
of  Nankin,  as  well  as  of  Hamcheu  and  Nimpo,  two  other  great 
trading  cities,  lodge  great  quantities  of  merchandize)  would 
be  as  inclinable  to  cultivate  a  commerce  with  our  captains 
and  fupercargoes  as  the  people  of  Canton  are;  and  it  is  little 
to  be  doubted  but  we  might  find  as  much  encouragement  to 
trade  to  thofe  parts,  as  we  do  now  to  Canton,  their  intereft 
being  the  fame  among  them   all. 

We  have  been  allured,  that  feveral  of  our  other  commodities, 
as  well  as  our  woollen,  would  be  very  acceptable  towards 
the  heart  of  China.  If  this  trade  could  be  duly  eftablifhed, 
and  any  confiderable  quantities  of  our  produce  and  manu- 
factures vended  in  that  populous  and  extended  country  ;  and 
could  we  alfo  import  that  fine  filk  before  intimated  ;  it  would 
exceedingly  add  to  the  profits  we  already  receive  by  the  India 
traffic,  and  would  effectually  enable  us  to  vie,  in  the  filk  ma- 
nufacture, with  any  nation  in  Europe  ;  for,  as  cheapnefs  and 
goodnefs  always  obtain  preference,  filk,  fo  imported  from 
China,  would  anfwer  in  both  thofe  effential  refpects. 
The  licences  given  by  the  prefent  company  to  private  mer- 
chants, to  carry  on  a  coafting  trade  in  India,  has  proved  of 
no  little  advantage  to  the  kingdom  in  general  ;  and  may 
prove  of  far  more,  by  finding  out  more  markets  in  thefe  parts 
for  our  European  commodities.  See  East  India  Trade> 
and  Companies. 

Remarks. 

I.  From  this  fhort  narrative  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  of  our  American  plantations,  and  Africa, 
among  themfelves,  fome  judgment  may  be  made,  how 
far  thefe  kingdoms  can  be  faid  to  be  independent,  in  point  of 
trade,  from  all  the  reft  of  the  world  :  and,  indeed,  when  it 
is  duly  confidered,  what  quantity  of  fhipping  and  water- 
craft  of  every  kind,  which  are  employed  in  our  home  coaft- 
ing trade  round  our  iflands,  and  likewife  the  fhipping  em- 
ployed to  and  from  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  to  our  colo- 
nies in  America  and  fettlements  in  Africa,  and  what  quantity 
our  colonies  employ  amongft  themfelves  :  when  thefe  points 
are  well  weighed,  our  feamen  and  tunnage  of  fhipping, 
would  perhaps  intitle  us  to  the  character  of  a  maritime  power, 
although  we  had  no  commerce  with  other  nations.  But, 
If  we  had  no  commerce  with  other  nations,  and  our  neigh- 
bouring potentates  had,  and  a  commerce  fo  wifely  regulated, 
that  they  were  conftant  gainers  by  it,  and  we  only  carried 
on  a  domeftic  trade  within  our  own  territories,  fhould  we 
not  be  at  a  kind  of  ftand  with  regard  to  wealth  and  power, 
while  other  nations  were  daily  increafing  both  ?  Was  this 
the  ftate  of  things,  would  it  be  poffible  to  maintain  ourfelves 
an  independent  people  ?  Muft  we  not  always  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  moft  potent  neighbours,  and  become  vaffals  to  their 
will  ? 

Let  any  man,  converfant  with  the  world,  pafs  but  a  tranfient 
reflection  on  the  ftate  of  mankind  throughout  the  globe,  and 
he  will  find,  that  fcarce  any  thing  prevails,  but  a  confe- 
deracy of  civil,  ecclefiaftical  and  military  power,  againft  the 
liberties  and  properties  of  the  whole  human  fpecies,  ex- 
cept in  the  little  fpots  called  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
their  dependent  dominions.  And  was  it  not  the  advance- 
ment of  the  commerce  of  this  nation,  in  the  days  of  that 
great  princefs  Elizabeth,  that  firft  enabled  us  to  oppofe  thofe 
chains  of  flavery,  which  were  fo  refolutely  forged  for  us  in 
Spain  ?  And  has  not  our  trade  and  navigation,  ever  fince, 
been  the  only  means  whereby  we  could  keep  pace  with  our 
enemies  in  riches  and  power,  in  order  to  defend  ourfelves 
againft  that   tyranny  and  oppreffion,  to   which  almoft   the  f 
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whole  world  is  liable  ?  Can  any  man  confider  thefe  indif- 
putable  tails,  and  hefitate  a  moment,  whether  our  trade  is 
not  (till  the  only  means  left  us,  whereby  we  can  prote£t  our- 
felves  from  that  bondage,  wherein  other  dates  are  involved  ? 
Since  trade,  the  converfe  with  the  world,  is  the  honeft  Way 
to  ftrengthen  and  enrich  a  nation,  and  the  great  difcourager 
of  idlenefs  and  debauchery,  &c.  we  being  fituatcd  by  na- 
ture, and  having  genii  proper  for  it's  cultivations,  ought  to 
make  it  our  ftudy  to  manage  it  to  it's  higheft  capacity  of  ad- 
vancement ;  which,  if  we  would  in  eameft  purfue,  war  it- 
felf  would  be  fuch  advantage  and  fecurity  to  Us,  that  we 
fhould  not  only  be  out  of  danger  from  ourenemies,  but  com- 
mand the  trade  of  the  world  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  that 
be  neglected,  all  the  mifiries,  attendants  on  flavery  and  po- 
verty, that  fhall  happen  to  the  nation,  may  be  afcribed  to  our 
own  improvidence  arid  inactivity. 

We  contradict  the  received  maxim,  That  men  will  attempt 
any  thing  for  advantage,  whilff  we  neglect  proper  methods  for 
improving  and  encouraging  trade  ;  for  no  greater  advantage 
can  flow  from  any  fountain,  or  proceed  from  any  faculty 
upon  earth,  than  from  that ;  for,  where  trade  is,  there  will 
be  employment  ;  where  employment  is,  thither  will  people 
refort ;  there  will  be  a  confumption  of  commodities,  and 
thereby,  as  things  are  at  prefent  circumftanced,  the  public 
revenue  will  be  increafed  :  fo  that,  if  we  fupport  ourfelvcs  by 
a  flourifhing  commerce,  we  need  not  doubt  but  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  univerfe  would  refort  hither  to  enjoy  them- 
fclves  and  improve  their  flocks. 

We  fee  every  day,  that  the  convenient  fituation  of  any  effate 
gives  an  eftimate,  and  raifes  it's  purchafe  ;  and  without  con- 
venience, life  itfelf  would  be  but  a  mere  fpiration,  fcarce 
worth  the  valuing  :  England  then  moft  certainly  deferves  to 
be  valued  and  preferred  to  all  nations  on  the  earth,  having 
both  to  fo  great  advantage. 

'Tis  an  ifland  placed  as  a  center  to  the  circular  globe,  to- 
wards which,  trade  may  draw  a  line  from  the  whole  circum- 
ference ;  'tis  bleft  with  a  moderation  of  every  clement ;  no 
fcorching  fun  negros,  nor  frigid  zone  benumbs,  it's  natives, 
but  a  medium  influence  ftrengthens  and  beautifies  it's  inha- 
bitants, who  are  of  regular  fhapes  ;  neither  an  unwieldy  nor 
pigmy  breed,  but  fit  to  endure  the  toils  of  war,  or  peaceful 
labours  on  the  land  :  our  climate  is  fo  moderate,  that  the 
fun  neither  exhales,  nor  the  cold  phlegmatics,  the  fpirituous 
parts,  but  allows  a  temperature  between  both  ;  fo  that  our 
native  imaginations  are  neither  too  airy  for  confideration, 
nor  too  dull  for  invention  ;  it's  foil  is  mixture  and  productive, 
and,  where  barrennefs  appears  on  the  furfacc,  the  bowels  are 
enriched  with  valuable  mines,  &c. 

No  Alpine  mountains,  nor  Holland  bogs,  but  a  delightful  va- 
riety of  hills  and  dales,  compafs  the  land  ;  fo  that,  when  the 
parching  fun  burns  up  and  chaps  the  higher  lands,  the  hum- 
ble meadows  thrive  with  verdure  ;  and,  when  mighty  fhowcrs 
drown  the  vales,  the  hills  grow  fruitful  by  watering:  our 
lands,  when  tilled,  produce  a  grateful  plenty  in  return  to  la- 
bour; our  trees  in  general  are  lofty  and  well  topped,  afford 
us  all  the  conveniences  that  we  can  expect ;  our  kingly  oaks 
fo  firmly  rib  our  fhips,  that  our  royal  navy,  if  duly  fupported 
by  the  effects  of  a  profperous  national  commerce,  will  ever 
prove  an  invincible  bulwark  to  any  daring  foe;  our  fruits 
are  pleafant  and  ufeful  for  fupport ;  our  cattle  large,  healthy, 
ftrong,  and  numerous,  which  are  as  good  as  the  world  pro- 
duces, for  labour  or  for  food  ;  their  fkins  are  firm,  and  of  fo 
contracted  pores,  that  better  leather  is  no  where  to  be  met 
with.  Our  wool  is  very  good,  and,  if  duly  regarded,  would 
equal  the  boafted  Segovia ;  'tis  the  parent  of  our  chief  ma- 
nufactures, and  gives  us  a  plaudit  in  our  cloth,  baiz,  fays, 
ferges,  &c.  throughout  the  univerfe.  We  have  fowl  in 
plenty,  and  that  plenty  good.  In  the  bofom  of  our  native 
earth  are  hid  riches,  which  are  eafily  obtained  by  the  artift 
and  laborious,  as  tin,  lead,  copper,  iron,  coals,  &c.  Our  land 
is  plentifully  veined  with  rivers,  refrefhing  the  earth,  afford- 
ing variety  and  plenty  of  fifh.  Nature  has  made  fuch  a  pa- 
radife  of  the  land,  that  we  (hew  ourfelves  ungrateful  to  the 
divine  bounty,  when  we  are  negligent  of  the  bleffings  it  hath 
liberally  beftowed.  In  fhort,  the  nation  is  a  verdure-field  in- 
dented with  harbours  around  it,  where  our  fhips,  from  their 
natural  fituation,  may  ride  out  the  tempeftuous  ftorm. 
The  fea,  by  providence,  is  a  wall  which  furrounds  us,  to  de- 
fend us  from  the  Pharaoh  that  would  enflave  us ;  'tis  cham- 
pion and  fervant  too,  for  by  our  fhips  furrowing  it's  waves, 
we  fend  our  plenty  out,  and  bring  the  riches  of  the  moft 
diftant  parts  of  the  world  into  our  poffeffions. 
■Ought  we  not  to  be  grateful,  when  we  confider  the  bleflings 
we  enjoy,  and  the  opportunities  that  are  given  us  to  improve 
them  farther  to  our  advantage  ?  'Tis  wonderful  to  think,  how 
feveral  forts  of  fifh,  in  numbers  innumerable,  at  certain  fea- 
fons,  vifit  our  coafts  by  divine  appointment  and  natural  in- 
ftinct,  for  our  fuftenance  ;  and  day  by  day  are  ready,  not  only 
to  furnifh  us  with  food,  but  alfo  to  be  made  merchandize  of 
to  the  enriching  of  the  nation. 

'Tis  very  obfervable  how  heaven  blefles  us  by  the  courfe  of 
the  wind,  that  commonly  blows  wefterly  for  above  half  of 
the  year,  which  makes  all  our  cape  lands  and  bays,  oppofite 
to  the  French  and  Dutch  coafts,  good  roads  for  our  fhips  to 


ride  with  fecurity  ;  for  we  arc  on  the  weather,  and  the  French 
on  the  lee  fhore ;  befides,  our  anchor  hold  is  much  better 
than  either  the  French  or  Dutch  ;  for  we  have  generally  a  ftifr" 
clay,  chalk,  or  hard  gravel,  whilft  the  French  have  onlv 
hard  rocks,  or  loofe  fands,  the  Flemiih  and  Hollanders  more 
number  of  fands  on  (heir  coafts  ;  their  water  of  lefs  depth, 
and  confequently  their  ports  choaked  up  with  quick-fands  ; 
when  our  fhips  ride  fafe,  even  between  our  fands,  by  our 
country's  being  a  weather  fhore. 

Thus,  in  epitome,  we  fee  what  a  rich  heirefs  with  an  immenfc 
fortune  we  enjoy,  by  the  gifts  of  the  great  Father  of  the  uni- 
verfe ;  but  we  fhould  confider,  when  this  portion  was  given, 
gratitude  and  duty  were  expected,  that  it  might  defcend  as 
a  jointure  to  our  pofferity  :  but,  inftead  of  fuch  returns,  un- 
grateful we,  by  indolence  and  vicious  lives,  forget  the  obliga- 
tion from  the  donor  ;  and,  regardlefs  of  our  prefent  profperi- 
ty,  neglect  the  means  to  improve  the  talent  intrufted  to  our 
management;  and,  the  greater  the  truft  is,  the  greater  will 
be  expected  our  improvement;  wherefore  let  us  no  longer 
dally,  but  ferioufly  amend,  and,  to  our  power,  ufethe  means- 
put  into  our  hands,  to  make  us  a  profperous,  a  powerful,  and 
a  h.ippy  people  ;  which  can  be  done  by  no  honefter  way,  than 
by  trade  and  induftry. 

And  trade  is  fo  noble  a  mafter,  that  it  is  willing  to  entertain 
all  mankind  in  it's  fervice;  and  has  fuch  variety  of  employ- 
ments adapted  for  every  capacity,  that  all,  but  the  lazy  and 
fupine,  may  fupport,  at  leaft,  if  not  enrich  themfclves  ; 
it's  agents  are  every  where  laborious  and  induftrious  ;  but 
in  our  Britifh  empire  may  be  enriched,  by  manufacturing 
and  improving  our  own  and  foreign  products,  and  be  de- 
fended by  the  increafe  of  our  feamen  and  fhipping  ;  which, 
if  duly  employed,  can  never  be  too  many,  being  always  the 
conveyors  of  our  riches,  as  well  as  ftrength  of  this  nation  j 
as  all  the  felicity  and  glory  of  Britain  depend  upon  the  en- 
couragement and  good  management  of  trade  and  navigation, 
fo  it's  ruin  and  confufion  muff,  be  the  confequence  of  their 
neglect. 

It  is  not  a  wonder,  that  fchools,  univerfities,  inns  of  court, 
and  colleges,  fhould  be  fo  careful  to  have  regulators  and  in- 
fuectors  for  the  better  government  and  direction  in  their  fe- 
veral faculties,  that  are  not  in  comparifon  with  the  fruits  of 
a  duly  regulated  trade,  by  which  they  are  all  maintained;  yet 
trade,  that  gives  warmth  and  motion  to  the  blood,  and  frefh 
fpirits  to  every  part  of  the  nation,  from  the  meaneft  cottage 
to  the  royal  throne,  that  provides,  under  God,  our  daily 
bread,  is  in  a  manner  unregarded,  and  without  a  due  in- 
flection, regulation,  and  encouragement  !  Notwithstanding 
this  great  lady  (affecting  freedom  and  fecurity,  hath  no  in- 
clination to  continue  under  the  arbitrary  power  of  France, 
nor  the  uncertain  fate  of  Holland,  with  whom  fhe  hath  re- 
fided  only  as  a  fojoumer,  though  fhe  hath  been  very  highly 
carefled  and  embraced  by  them)  is  ready  to  efpoufe  both  our 
intereft  and  nation,  and  with  herfelf  bring  in  dowry  the 
treafures  of  the  world  ;  if  we  would  vouchfafe  to  give  her 
an  encouraging  entertainment,  being  very  fenfible  of  the 
great  advantage  we  might  in  return  give  her,  by  fo  abfolutely 
fecuring  our  free  enjoyment  of  liberty,  that  there  might  ap- 
pear a  certainty  of  it's  continuance  to  pofferity,  and  by 
having  our  civil  rights  and  properties  maintained  ;  fo  that 
the  nation  may  not  be  depopulated,  both  by  difcouraging  in- 
genious artifans  and  manufacturers  from  repairing  hither,  and 
by  forcing  our  own  out  of  the  country  to  feek  bread  and  pro- 
tection elfewhere,  and  by  cramping  the  induftry  of  others  that 
fhall  remain  ;  which  has  certainly  been  the  cafe,  and  the 
French  and  other  ftates  have  had  the  wit  to  take  the  advantage 
of  our  negligence,  by  encouraging  induftry  and  commerce  to 
an  amazing  degree  in  every  branch  of  it,  by  which  means 
they  became  fo  potent  and  dangerous  to  all  Europe,  befoie  the 
Definitive  Treaty  of  1763  has  fomething  curbed  them. 
How  abfolutely  neceffary  is  it  then,  that  all  poflible  endea- 
vours be  made,  to  ftudy  the  ableft  means  and  methods  for  the 
improvement  of  trade  ;  which  alone  can  give  employment  to 
our  poor,  and  prevent  robberies  and  murder,  which  are  an 
ignominy  to  the  nation,  more  effectually  than  any  penal  or 
fevere  laws  whatfoever  I 

With  all  thefe  fuperior  natural  advantages,  we  cannot  be 
hurt  but  by -ourfelves  ;  'tis  our  folly  only  that  can  undo  us. 
Had  the- trade  of  this  kingdom  been  effectually  encouraged, 
foreigners  could  not  have  diverted  it's  courfe  as  they  have 
done,  unlefs  thefe  natural  advantages  were  annihilated ;  and 
they  may  as  well  attempt  to  fink  our  iflands-in  the  ocean,  as, 
while  they  remain,  to  deprive  us  of  the  benefits  refulting 
from  their  fituation  and  produce,  if  we  take  only  a  refolution 
to  open  our  eyes ;  for,  although  our  wounds  were,  before 
the  late  peace,  really  deep,  with  the  weighty  incumberance  of 
our  debts  and  taxes,  yet  we  are  far  from  apprehending  they 
are  incurable,  though  our  public  debts  are  fo  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  laft  war. 

That  many  branches  of  our  foreign  trade  are  now  carried  on 
to  the  difadvantage  of  the  nation,  which  a  few  years  fince 
were  greatly  for  it's  benefit,  is  certain  from  the  courfes  of 
exchange  ;  for  by  Lloyd's  lift  now  before  me,  of  the  21ft  of 
April,  1752,  I  find  that 
London  gave  to  Venice  for  the  ducat  banco  51  d.  | 

London 
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London  gave  to  Leghorn  for  the  dollar     -     50 
Genoa  for  the  dollar      -     49  \ 

By  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Tables. 
Venice  the  par  is  49  d.  492  dec. 
Lofs  to  England  about  4  \  per  cent*.' 
Leghorn,  the  par  is  51  d.  69  dec. 
Gain  to  England,  about  1  |  per  cent. 

Genoa.  Although  the  exchange  is  at  prefent  in  our  favour, 
yet  as  this  is  owing  to  the  unhappy  fituation  of  their  affairs  at 
prefent,  which  is  likely  to  be  only  temporary,  no  judgment 
can  be  made  from  thence  at  this  juncture. 

April  21,   1752. 
London  gave  to  Lifbon  for  the  milree,  5  s.  5d.  f- 
The  par  of  exchange  is  67  d.   166  dec.     Gain  to  England 
not  2  per  cent. 

London  gave  the  pound  fterling  to  Antwerp,  for  36.  5. 
The  par  is  35.  17  dec.  Gain  to  England  about  3  \  per  cent. 
London  gave  the  pound  fterling  to  Amfterdam,  for  35.  4.  2. 
The  par  is  36  s.  59  dec.  Lofs  to  England  about  3^  per  cent. 
The  occafion  of  which  lofs  upon  the  ballance  with  Holland, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  is  not  only  the  intereft  money,  which 
we  pay  them  for  the  millions  they  have  in  our  public  funds, 
but  the  remittances  made  through  Dutch  hands  to  pay  the 
ballances  of  feveral  branches  of  trade  that  are  againft  us,  all 
which  affects  our  whole  trade  to  Holland  at  a  difadvantage  to 
England  of  3  £  per  cent,  and  confequently  the  fame  to  their 
benefit ;  which,  added  to  the  intereft  money  England  pays 
them  as  national  creditors,  drains  us  very  confiderably.  And, 
as  the  continuance  of  thefe  caufes  will  always  keep  the  ex- 
change in  our  disfavour;  fo  likewife,  their  difadvantageous 
exchange  proportionably  affects  our  whole  commerce  to  thefe 
countries,  with  which  we  negotiate  our  money  affairs  by  ex- 
change, through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  exchange,  which 
addsftill  more  to  the  difadvantage  of  this  nation. 
London  gave  the  pound  fterling  to  Hamburgh,  for  33.  5. 
The  par  is  35  s.  17  dec.  Lofs  to  England  about  5  per  cent. 
London  exchanges  with  Norway,  Sweden,  Ruffia,  and  moft 
parts  of  Germany,  by  the  way  of  Hamburgh  and  Amfterdam ; 
and  the  exchange  between  England  and  that  place,  which  is 
the  moft  to  our  detriment,  is  alfo  moft  fo  in  all  the  bills  of 
exchange  we  negotiate  with  the  above-mentioned  places 
through  fuch  medium. 

London  gives  to  Madrid  for  a  piece  of  J-  40  d.  f 
The  par  is  43.  2  dec.     Gain  above  6  \  per  cent. 
London  gives  to  Paris  31  d.  -fa  for  the  French  crown  of  three 
livres. 

The  par  is  29.  149  dec.  Lofs  to  England  above  7  |  per  cent. 
Thus  we  have  the  exacteft  view  we  can  of  the  ftate  of  the 
trade  between  England  and  the  principal  nations  in  Europe  ; 
and  we  find  that  we  lofe  more  by  the  trade  with  France, 
than  we  gain  by  that  with  Spain  ;  and  ought  not  this  torouze 
us  to  think  of  taking  effectual  meafures  fo  to  regulate  our 
trade  with  that  kingdom,  that  we  may  not  be  fuch  daily  fuf- 
ferers  thereby ;  nor  be  over-reached  in  our  commercial  in- 
terefts,  by  the  chicanery  and  machinations  of  that  court  r 

The  London  courfe  of  exchange  this  22d  day  of  May,   1764, 
ftands  as  follows,  viz. 

Exchange  on 


Cadiz,   37,  7~8th 
Madrid,  38,   i-8th 
Bilboa,  37,  7-8th 
Leghorn,  48,  3-8th,  a  i-half 
Genoa,  47,  3~4th 
Venice,  50. 
Lifbon,  5  s.   6  d. 
Porto,  5  s.   5d. 
Dublin,  9,  1-4A 


Amfterdam,  36,  6,  2,  I -half, 

a  2  uf. 
Ditto,  a  fight,  36,  4. 
Rotterdam,  36,  7. 
Antwerp,  no  price. 
Hamburgh,  34,  10,  2,  i-half 

uf. 
Paris,  1  day's  date,  30,  i-half 
Ditto,  2  uf.  30,  l-4th 
Bourdeaux,  ditto,  30,  i-8th 
How  the  Ballances  of  Trade  with  particular  ftates  ftand 
at  prefent,  the  above  courfes  will  fpeak  for  themfelves,  we 
leaving  the  application  thereof  to  the  reader,  to  make  his 
own  judgment. 

Remarks. 

'Tis  not  many  years  fince  the  Turky  trade  was  very  profit- 
able to  thefe  kingdoms,  it  affording  us  markets  for  great 
quantities  of  our  woollen  manufactures,  together  with  lead, 
and  other  our  products  (hipped  from  hence  to  Conftantinople, 
Scanderoon,  and  Smyrna  ;  and  from  thence  difperfed  all  over 
the  Turkiih  empire,  and  alfo  into  Perfia.  But  the  fcene  is 
changed  here,  as  we  have  feen  it  is  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
France  having  fupplantcd  us  in  this  once  important  branch  of 
the  Britifh  traffic. 

That  we  may  judge  by  what  meafures  that  crafty  nation  have 
effectuated  this  matter,  I  flatter  myfelf,  that  it  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  my  readers  to  lay  before  them  the  fteps 
they  took  to  bring  this  about ;  which,  amidft  numberlefs 
other  politic  arts,  fhould  by  no  means  pais  unnoticed  and  un- 
recorded in  this  work. 
This  point  was  accomplifhed    by  the  indefatigable  endea- 


vours of  that  able  minifter  of  France,  Monf.  Colbert,  whofe 
memory  will  be  defervedly  immortal  in  that  kingdom.  From 
the  great  increafe  of  the  naval  power  of  France,  at  the  ac- 
tion off  Beachy-head,  when  the  united  navies  of  England  and 
Holland  declined  a  thorough  battle,  and  plied  away  to  avoid 
engaging,  fprung  the  increafe  of  their  navigation  in  matters 
of  trade.  For,  under  the  happieft  ceconomy  of  their  affairs, 
the  French  then  entered  upon  two  things,  which  gave  a  new 
turn  to  the  ftate  of  their  whole  commerce.  The  firft  was 
their  planting  mulberry-trees,  and  nourifhing  the  filk-worm  ; 
by  which  means  they  annually  produced  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  filk  of  their  own  growth,  to  the  great  increafe  of  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The  fecond  was  the  erecting  ma- 
nufactures of  wool  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  prohi- 
biting all  the  Englifh  woollen  manufactures  to  be  imported 
among  them.  So  that,  in  a  few  years,  Monf.  Colbert  fet  the 
poor  to  work  all  over  France,  in  combing,  fpinning,  weav- 
ing, and  dyeing  of  woollen  goods,  although  they  had  a  very 
inconfiderable  quantity  of  wool  of  their  own. 
The  firft  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  king  of  France 
faw  all  his  fubjects  cloathed,  however  indifferently,  with  the 
manufactures  of  their  own  country,  who  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore bought  all  their  cloths  from  England,  and  which  was 
more  difadvantageous  to  them,  at  fecond-hand  from  Flanders 
and  the  Dutch. 

This  was  managed  with  fuch  exquifite  policy,  and  carried  on 
with  fuch  a  prodigy  of  fuccefs,  that  it  would  take  up  too 
much  room  to  relate  under  one  head,  but  it  will  more  fully 
appear  throughout  this  work.  This  profound  ftatefman,  this 
hearty  friend  to  the  trade  of  his  country,  fpared  no  expence, 
nor  left  unpractifed  any  wife  meafure,  to  gain  over  Englifh 
artifts,  and  to  plant  them  in  every  proper  part  of  France; 
where  they  taught  the  people,  fo  well,  all  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  manufacture,  and  the  people  were  fo  eager  to  learn,  and 
fo  dextrous  at  teaching  each  other,  that,  in  a  few  years,  they 
fent  their  teachers  home  again,  being  as  able  to  make  and 
manage  every  branch  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  as  their 
inftructors. 

The  principal  care  Monf.  Colbert  took,  next  to  that  of 
planting  the  manufacture,  and  of  procuring  head  workmen 
to  inftruct  the  people,  was  the  furnifhing  France  with  Englifh 
and  Irifh  wool,  and  this  he  did  effectually  ;  and  to  him  we 
owe  the  injurious  traffic  of  owling,  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
carried  on  to  this  day,  on  the  coafts  of  Kent  and  Suflex  in 
England,  and  from  divers  parts  of  Ireland;  and  which  all 
the  laws,  the  military  power,  nor  all  the  arts  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe  officers,  and  our  guarda  cofta's,  have  not  hitherto  been 
able  to  fupprefs. 

By  this  means,  the  French  being  able  to  furnifh  their  own 
people,  to  clothe  the  nobility  and  gentry,  nay,  even  the 
king  himfelf  (for  he  determined  to  wear  nothing  that  was  not 
of  the  manufacture  of  his  own  fubjects)  they  not  only  in  a 
few  years  totally  excluded  the  Englifh  woollen  manufactures 
from  that  kingdom,  but  begun  to  turn  their  eyes  abroad,  and 
prepare  to  rival  them  at  all  the  foreign  markets  of  Europe, 
as  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy ;  alfo  in  Afia  and  Africa, 
but  efpecially  in  Turky  and  Barbary. 
The  unwearied  application  of  Monf.  Colbert  did  all  this;  he 
informed  himfelf  of  the  various  forts  of  Britifh  manufactures, 
which  were  fold  in  every  foreign  market,  and  of  which  hi 
had  large  patterns  brought  him  :  after  this  he  erected  particular 
works  in  France  for  the  making  of  thofe  very  goods,  encou 
raged  the  merchants  to  export  them,  by  caufing  credit  to  be 
given  them  out  of  the  pubuc  stock;  that  is,  by  the  king 
even  till  the  returns  for  thofe  goods  came  home :  this  wa: 
particularly  done  with  the   Turky  merchants   at  Marfeilles; 

WHO  HAD  CREDIT  GIVEN  THEM,  'TILL  I  HEIR  SHiP^ 
RETURNED    FROM    SMYRNA  AND    SCANDEROON. 

The  fame  encouraging  meafures  were  given  at  the  famou! 
manufactory  near  Nifmes  in  Languedoc,  where,  'tis  faid,  tha 
cloths  are  made  fo  admirably  well,  that  fome  have  evei 
thought  they  have  outdone  the  Englifh :  this  we  canno 
credit ;  certain,  however,  it  is,  that  they  make  very  gooc 
cloths,  and  dye  and  drefs  them  to  great  perfection  ;  certaii 
it  is,  that  alfo  they  have  hit  the  tafte  of  foreign  purchafers 
and  fupplanted  the  Englifh. 
Effectually  to  encourage  the  exporting  of  thefe  cloths,  th 
Turky  merchants  of  Marfeilles  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  tak 
a  cargo  to  the  fum  agreed  on,  and  fhip  them  off  ;  and,  havin, 
time  given  them  for  payment,  the  voyage  came  round  befor 
the  money  was  demanded,  and  they  paid  for  the  cloths  wit 
the  very  goods  which  they  received  from  Turky. 
Nor  did  the  manufacturers  ftand  in  need  of  any  encourage 
ment  but  what  they  inftantly  had,  without  years  of  expen 
five  attendance,  follicitation,  and  cringing,  as  if  they  wet 
craving  alms,  when  they  were  attempting  toferve  their  coun 
try  more  than  themfelves.  See  the  article  Manufacti 
rers.  After  fuch  encouragements,  is  it  to  be  at  all  admirec 
that  the  French  fhould  fupplant  the  Englifh  in  theTurky  trad 
as  they  have  done?  Is  it  impoffible  for  the  fkill,  the  credi 
and  worth  of  our  Britifh  Turky  merchants,  aided  by  the  wil 
dom  of  Britifh  counfels,  and  fupportcd  with  all  fuch  encoti! 
ragements  as  we  have  in  our  power,  to-retrieve  this  branc* 
of  our  commerce  ?  The  names,  nor  the  eftablifhed  reputatio 
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and  honour  of  our  merchants,  are  yet  forgot  in  the  Turkifli 
empire.  ,    . 

Portugal  is  a  conflant  market  for  corn,  either  from  Brnain  or 
her  American  colonies  ;  the  latter,  together  with  Ireland, 
fupply  it  with  great  quantities  of  provifions,  great  part  of 
the  payment  of  which  centers  in  London,  by  the  returns  of 
wines  ;  fo  that  the  Lifbon  exchange  is  fo  far  from  falling  to 
5  s.  or  5  s.  2  d.  per  millree,  that  it  has  not  for  many  years 
been  under  5  s.  3  d.  and,  at  prefent,  we  find  it  no  lefs  than 
c  s.  s  d.  I  ;  which,  as  before  obferved,  does  not  make  the 
ballance  two  per  cent,  in  our  favour,  notwithstanding  the 
imaginations  of  fome  that  we  are  mighty  gainers  by  that  trade. 
"What  can  this  be  afcribed  to,  but  the  decline  of  the  Portugal 
•market  for  our  manufactures,  particularly  the  woollen  ?  Our 
foreign  rivals  in  trade,  working  cheaper,  fteal  it  away  by  de- 
grees3; cloths  between  8  and  1 1  s.  per  yard  the  Dutch  fup- 
ply them  with,  and  have  beat  out  ours  about  that  price  almoft 
entirely.  France  has,  for  fome  time,  begun  to  fupply  them 
with  quantities  of  it  and  other  manufactures  ;  fo  that  it  ap- 
pears by  the  exchange  now,  that  not  much  of  the  extraordi- 
nary gain  remains  from  Portugal,  with  which  too  many 
latter  tbemfelves  ;  for  a  great  part  of  the  Portugal  gold, 
brought  here,  is  for  Dutch  account,  and  that  of  various  other 
foreign  dates ;  and,  the  moidores  having  been  circulated  for 
more  than  they  are  worth,  the  nation  has  been  cheated  upon 
that  account. 

The  trade  of  Spain  as  yet,  we  fee,  continues  tolerably  in 
our  favour,  but  the  foundation  feems  to  be  effectually  laid 
for  it's  inevitable  deftrutfion.  That  court,  it  feems,  have, 
in  earned,  adopted  the  fyflem  of  the  late  duke  de  Ripperda, 
who  laboured  hard,  during  his  adminiftration  in  Spain,  to 
eftablifh  the  woollen  manufacture  in  that  kingdom,  in  order 
to  enable  the  Spaniards  to  fupply  themfelves,  inftead  of  tak- 
ing  woollen  goods  from  England.  And,  for  this  purpofe, 
have  they  not  dole  away  our  manufactures,  to  indruct  their 
people,  as  the  French,  we  have  feen,  did  in  the  days  of  Col- 
bert ?  Whether  Ripperda  took  his  meafuresat  that  time  from 
Don  Geronymo  de  Uztariz  of  Spain,  whofe  fyftem  now  takes 
place,  or  the  latter  borrowed  it  from  the  former,  is  not  very 
material ;  but  it  is  obfervable,  that  Uztariz  full  publifhed  his 
thoughts  of  commerce  and  maritime  affairs  in  1724,  which  was 
at  the  time  when  Ripperda  was  at  the  head  of  the  finances  in 
Spain.  Theeftablifhment  of  woollen  manufactures  in  Spain  at 
that  time  of  day,  together  with  their  clofe  union  with  the  court 
of  Vienna,  did  not  a  little  alarm  this  nation.  In  a  word, 
the  Spaniards  have  long  been  reproached  by  other  nations  for 
their  indolence  and  inactivity  in  matters  of  trade;  but,  at 
prefent,  they  may  feem  refolute  to  wipe  off  that  dain  of  igno- 
miny, and  to  purfue  an  active,  and  no  longer  fubmit  to  the 
difadvantagesof  a  paflive,  commerce.  See  the  article  Biscay, 
and  Spain. 

Their  reluctance  alfo  to  fettle  thofe  difputes,  which  had  fub- 
fified  between  them  and  the  Englifh  for  near  forty  years,  in 
regard  to  America,  before  the  late  Definitive  treaty  took 
effect,  did  not  look  with  that  face  of  cordiality  and  friendfhip 
toward',  this  nation  ;  the  propofed  regulation  of  the  taxes 
upon  their  own  commodities,  and  of  the  cuftom-houfe  duties, 
together  with  their  vigorous  attempts  to  fettle  the  woollen 
manufacture  ;  (all  which,  it  feems,  were  intended  to  humble 
the  power  and  pride  of  herefy  *)  did  not  prognofticate  any 
good  to  the  trade  of  thefe  kingdoms  before  the  laft  peace. 

•  See  Uztariz.  Father  Villareal  the  jefiiii's  approbation  of 
his  fyftem  on  commerce  and  maritime  affairs,  which  appro- 
bation of  this  learned  prieft,  we  may  fuppofe,  was  obtained, 
with  a  view  to  make  the  Spaniards  the  more  readily  rclilh 
the  new  fyftem,  to  the  injury  of  the  maritime,  or  heretical, 
powers. 


However,  the  Spaniards  would  do  well  to  conftder,  that  it 
would  be  no  extraordinary  punifhment  to  Great-Britain  to 
be  deprived  of  their  wines  and  their  fruit,  if  they  fhould  at- 
tempt to  ferve  us  as  the  French  have  already  done,  with  re- 
gard to  the  woollen  manufacture.  For  we  {hall  now  very 
probably  be  able  to  fupply  ourfelves  with  as  good  wines,  as  ever 
came  from  Spain,  or  Portugal,  or  France,  by  means  of  our 
new  acquired  colonies ;  and  there  is  no  other  way  to  preferve 
the  trade  of  the  nation,  than  by  buying  lefs  of  thofe  nations, 
which  diminifh  their  purchafes  of  ours. 

Our  trade  to  Hamburgh  and  Germany  being  apparently  fo 
much  to  our  detriment,  and  woollen  and  other  manufactures 
,being  daily  eftablifhing  in  various  parts  of  that  empire;  and, 
as  his  Pruffian  majedy,  in   particular,  feems   determined   to 
have  a  new  Eall-lndia  company,  and   is  taking  all  meafures 
to  improve  every  corner*  of  his  dominions  by  trade;  is   it 
not  time  for  England  to  think  of  turning  the  ballance  in  her 
favour  with  the  Empire  ?   As  the  great  confumption  of  Ger- 
man linnens,  in  England  and  her  Plantations,  is  one  principal 
caufe  of  this  commerce  being  fo  difadvantageous,  ought  we 
not   to  give  fuch  effectual  encouragement  to  the  Scotch  and 
lrith  linnens,  that  we  mayceafeto  lofe,  if  we  can  ^ain  nothing, 
by  tt'.e  trade    of  Germany  r   What  difficulties  have   not  the 
Scots  and  the  Irifh  druggled  with,  to  bring  their  linnens  to 
the  perfection  thev  have  done  ?  And  what  hinders,  with  all 
Vol.1. 
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rcafonable  encouragements  from  the  Britifh  legislature,  but 
they  may  arrive  to  as  great  perfection  as  any  foieign  nation  ; 
which  fure  will  induce  all  the  (ubjects  of  the  crown  of  Great- 
Britain  to  wear  them,  if  we  {hould  never  be  able  to  export 
them  any  where,  except  to  our  own  plantations  ? 

*  They  write  from  Berlin,  that  his  Pruffian  majefly  being  wil- 
ling to  favour  the  pore  of  Schwiemund  (which  has  hitherto 
been  an  obfeure  place  and  but  little  frequented)  has  made  it  a 
corporation,  giving  it  the  title  of  city,  and  ordered  divers 
forts  of  manufactures  to  be  fet  up  there ;  in  confequence  of 
which  ciKOurageir.ent,  together  with  confiderable  privileges 
granted  10  all  that  arc  expert  in  marine  matters,  they  have 
begun  to  build  fome  new  ftreets ;  and,  as  the  place  ispleafar.tly 
fituated,  and  very  commodious,  many  inhabitants  of  Stctin  and 
Greyffenhague  have  rclolved  to  go  and  fettle  there.  Utrecht 
Gazette,    1752. 

Linnens  are  the  daple  manufactures  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; 
and,  if  England   preferves  the  woollen  for  their  daple,  the 
other  nations  (hould  have  every  help  in  our  power,  to  carry 
their  linnens  to  as  great  perfection  as  the  Englifh  have  brought 
their  woollens.     It  they   have  not,  how  can  the  Englifh  ex- 
pect but  both  will  do  their  utmod  to  interfere  in  their  woollen 
manufactory  ?   While  Germany  took  oft"  large  quantities  of 
our  woollen   goods,  it   was  our  intereft  to  take  fome  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  their  linnens  in  return  ;  yet,  as  they 
have  leffened  in  their  Britidi  imports   in   general,  fhall  we 
continue   to  drain  the  nation  of  it's  treafure,  by   buying  of 
the  Germans  confiderably  more  than  we  fell  to  them  ? 
It  is  for  the  intereft  of  England  to   give  all  fuch  encourage- 
ment to  the  trade  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  hath  no  ten- 
dency to  prejudice  her  own.     But  how  can  encouraging  of 
the  linnens  and  fiflieries  of  the  former,  and  the  linnen  of  the 
latter,  be  any  way  injurious  to  England  ?  It  is  highly  to  the 
difadvantage  of  England  to  fupport  either  the  French,  the 
German,  or  the  Dutch  linnens,  becaufe  the  ballance  is  with 
the  two  former,  and  fo  likewife  with  Holland,  for  the  reafons 
before  given,  though  far  lefs  than  they  were  a  few  years  fince. 
Why  does  Ireland  carry  on  the  clandedine  trade  of  wool  with 
France,  but  becaufe  they  have  more  than  they  can  manufac- 
ture for  themfelves,  or  fend   in   wool  and  woollen  yarn,  to 
England  ?  But,  if  they  had  all  deferable  encouragement  for 
their  linnens,  they  would  certainly  contract  their  fheep- walks, 
and  employ  them  in  the  more  ufeful  branches  of  tillage  and 
flax  ;  which  would  not  fo  interfere  with  the  intereft  of  Eng- 
land, as  the  French  have  done,  and  ftill  do,  by  means  of 
the  Irifh  wool.     Long  experience  mult  convince  us,  that  the 
Irifh  will  fell  their  wool  to    any    nation,  rather  than  let  it 
rot  upon  their  hands,  or  leave  their  fheep-walks  ufelefs,  and 
their  lands  of  no  value  to  them. 

'Tis  true,  England  encourages  the  importation  of  Irifh  wool 
and  woolen  yarn ;  and,  was  the  manufacture  of  England  fo 
increaftd,  as  to  enable  her  to  take  every  ounce  of  their  wool, 
except  what  they  ufed  in  their  own  manufacture,  would  it  not 
be  unfpeakably  more  to  her  benefit,  than  to  let  the  French 
have  it  ? 

It  is  computed,  that  England  imports  annually  from  Ireland, 
of  wool,  woollen   and  worfted  yarn,  about  227,049  ftone, 
at  16  pounds  to  the  ftone.     Now,  the  computed  price  at  a 
medium  of  wool  and  yarn  is  at  10  s.  4  d.  per  ftone ;  and  the 
leaft  profit  arifing   upon  that,  when  manufactured,  is  com- 
puted  at  2  1.  19  s.  8  d.   for  a  ftone  of  wool  manufactured, 
without  dyeing,    is  at  leaft  worth  3  I.    10  s.   efpecially  that 
which  Ireland   fends  to  England,  it   being  the  choiceft  and 
beft  they  have :  if  fo,  then  the  Englifh  muft  gain  yearly,  by 
the  manufacture  of  Irifh  wool,  678,573  1.   15  s.   6  d.  at  the 
loweft   calculation.     But,    as  calculated  by  others,  it    rifes 
confiderably  higher  ;   as  thus :    A  pound  of   wool  in   Eng- 
land is  valued   at  12  d.  and  Irifh  wool  and  yarn  of  the  beft 
fort  at  14  d.  at  leaft:    Mr.  King's  computation  is,  that  the 
wool  is  the  fourth  of  the  value  of  it,  when  manufactured  : 
if  fo,  a  ftone  of  wool  manufactured,  is  worth  3 1.  14  s.  8  d. 
and  the  profit,  by  Irifh  wool  fent  to  England,  would  then 
amount  to  730,3401.  19  s.     Another  ingenious  gentleman, 
who  wrote  upon  the  trade  of  Ireland  in  1687,  fays,  that  3I. 
wor,th  of  wool  and  oil,  when  manufactured  into  white  cloths, 
are  worth  13  1 ;  at  this  rate,  the  gain  to  Britain  Upon  the  im- 
portation of  Irifh  wool,  computing  fuch  as  is  worth  14  d; 
Irifh  there,  would  be  916,7101.  6  s.  9^.     Which  compu- 
tation being  made  on  white  cloths,  are  fold  in  England,  be- 
fore they  are  dyed   and  exported  ;.  the  profits  upon  exporta- 
tion after  dying  are  to  be  added,  which  may  at   leaft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  amount  to  one  third,  if  not  one  half  more  :  fo  that 
the  calculation  given  does  not  feem  to  be  exaggerated.     See 
Wool. 

The  importation  of  Irifh  wool  and  woollen  yam  into  Eng- 
land, proving  fo  beneficial  to  the  latter,  mud  convey  an  idea,- 
how  highly  injurious  the  clandedine  exportation  of  wool  to 
France  muft  prove  to  thefe  kingdoms,  as  France  not  only 
fupply  themfelves  with  woollen  manufactures,  but  have  in- 
terfered therein  with  us  in  foreign  nations;  and,  as  the  beft 
branches  of  1  heir  woo!!en  goods  are  compofed  principally  01 
Irifh  woo!,  the  quanthy  thereof,  imported  imo  Fiance,  can- 
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not  be  inceiri'..'.erable  ;  none  would  imagine,  we  apprehend, 
that  to  fuppofethe  French  import,  at  leaft,  double  the  quan- 
tity of  Irifh  wool  the  Englifh  do,  in  any  (bape,  is  beyond 
the  bounds  of  truth  and  probability  :  'tis  rather  to  be  feared, 
that  this  will  be  thought  a  fuppofition  far  below  the  mark  ; 
yet,  if  France  gains  as  much  by  it  as  England,  from  what  has 
beer  faid,  we  find  it  will  not  be  lefs  than  two  millions  per 
ann.  Should  itbefaid,  that  France,  obtaining  the  Irifh  wool 
clandeftinely,  makes  it  come  dearer  to  them  than  it  does  to 
the  Englifh  legally  ;  and  that  therefore  the  gain  of  France,  by 
the  manufacture  of  Irifh  wool,  cannot  be  fo  great  as  it  is  to 
the  Englifh  :  to  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  the  greater 
quantity  the  French  import,  together  with  the  benefits  of 
exportation  after  dyeing,  may  be  prefumed  to  compenfate 
more  than  the  occasional  difadvantage  in  point  of  price,  by 
reafon  that  fome  wool  is  feized  now  and  then  in  the  exportation. 
If  then  France  may  be  reafonably  believed  to  gain  at  the  rate 
of  two  millions  fterling  per  ann.  by  means  of  the  wool  of 
Ireland  ;  and,  if  by  the  means  thereof,  the  French  have  inter- 
fered with  us  more  or  lefs  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe ;  does 
it  not  moft  importantly  concern  England  to  divert  Ireland 
from  the  raifing  of  more  wool  than  what  they  themfelves  ufe, 
and  what  England  can  take  from  them  ?  To  do  which  effec- 
tually, can  any  thing  be  more  natural,  than  fo  to  encourage 
Ireland  in  their  linnen  and  other  manufactures,  which  do  not 
interfere  with  the  trade  of  England,  as  to  induce  them  gra- 
dually to  contract  their  fheep-walks,  and  apply  themfelves  to 
the  branches  of  tillage  and  flax  ? 

I  am  not  unaware  of  what  has  been  urged  in  behalf  of  the 
importation  of  foreign  linnens,  and  what  has  been  formerly 
faid  againft  taking  oft"  the  drawback  on  the  re-exportation  of 
foreign  linnens  :  but,  as  the  ballance  of  trade  with  Germany 
is  now  againft  us,  and  the  Scots  and  Iriflri  have  made  fo  ex- 
traordinary improvements  in  moft  branches  of  the  linnen 
manufactures:  thefe  confiderations  added  to  that  ftill  more 
weighty  one  of  the  great  benefit  France  receives,  and  the 
great  injury  England  fuftains,  by  the  French  manufactures  of 
Irifli  wool,  does  it  not  appear  to  be  for  the  intereft  of  Eng- 
land to  encourage,  to  the  utmoft,  the  general  wear  of  Scots 
and  Irifh  linnens  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  alfo  in  all 
the  Britifh  plantations  ?  The  Scots  and  Irifh  linnens,  in  many 
refpects  fall  little  fhort,  in  point  of  quality  and  cheapnefs, 
to  the  foreign  linnens  ;  and,  if  they  receive  all  the  public  en- 
couragement that  the  national  concernment  of  fo  ftaple  a 
manufacture  requires,  is  there  any  reafon  to  doubt,  but  our 
Britifh  and  Irifh  linnens  will  foon  equal  thofe  of  any  part  of 
the  world,  both  as  to  excellency  and  price  ?  And,  if  we  are 
once  capable  of  fupplying  ourfelves  and  our  plantations  as 
cheaply  with  Britifh  linnen,  as  we  do  with  foreign,  is  it  not 
reafonable  to  believe,  that  our  colonies  will  receive  them  as 
chearfully  as  they  now  do  foreign  linnens?  And,  if  likewife 
thofe  manufactures  are  once  brought  to  the  perfection  of  fo- 
reign, fhall  we  not  be  able  to  make  as  acceptable  affortments 
of  goods  for  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  as  with  foreign  linnens? 
Though  our  own  people  fhould  not  for  fome  years  arrive  at 
the  abfolute  perfection  of  foreign  linnens,  yet  is  it  good  policy 
not  to  encourage  them  at  home  and  our  plantations,  'till  they 
are  able  to  arrive  at  the  defired  perfection  ?  Did  not  France 
firft  fupply  themfelves  with  the  woollen  manufactures,  before 
they  turned  their  thoughts  to  fupplant  England  at  foreign  mar- 
kets ?  But,  had  not  due  encouragement  been  given  firft  to 
have  fupplied  themfelves,  could  they  ever  have  had  any  chance 
to  have  interfered  with  us  in  any  other  nation  ? 
Within  lefs  than  twenty  years,  the  poffibility  of  Irifh  linnens 
arriving  at  the  perfection  they  at  prefent  are,  was  looked  on 
as  chimerical,  and  was  treated  as  fuch,  in  the  capital  conteft 
about  taking  off  the  draw-back,  upon  the  re-exportation  of 
foreign  linnens  :  but  fact  and  experience  have  demonftrated, 
that  fome  worthy  gentlemen  were  miffaken  in  their  forefight. 
Nor  are  the  linnen  manufactures  the  only  point,  wherein  thofe 
people,  as  well  as  the  Scots,  have  wonderfully  improved  with- 
in thefe  twenty  years,  but  the  Irifh  have  really  made  con- 
fiderable  improvements  in  divers  other  effential  particulars. — 
As  the  county  of  Wexford  is  greatly  advanced  in  the  raifing 
of  hops  ;  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Meath,  and  Kilkenny,  in 
railing  of  corn  ;  the  county  of  Lowth,  in  marling  and  lim- 
ing land  ;  the  county  of  Tipperary  in  raifing  of  Turnips ; 
the  counties  of  Tipperary,  alfo,  and  Langford,  in  the  drain- 
ing of  bogs;  the  counties  of  Kildare  and  Meath,  in  gravel- 
ling land;  the  counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford, 
in  making  of  butter;  the  Queen's  County,  King's  County, 
and  Cork,  in  mnking  of  cheefe,  and  fpinning  bays  yarn  ;  the 
county  of  Wicklovv,  in  rearing  of  calves  and  working  cf 
mines ;  the  counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  Armagh,  and  Derry, 
in  the  manufacture  of  linnens  ;  the  Northern  Counties,  Rof- 
oimmon,  Mayo,  Langford,  and  Weftmcath,  in  the  fpinning 
of  linnen  yarn.  Wherefore,  from  the  extraordinary  fpirit  of 
induf'ry  and  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  commerce  in  that 
country,  we  may  hope  to  fee  their  linnens  equal  thofe  of  any 
foreign  country  whatfoever. — The  wonderful  improvements 
i-Ifo  that  have  been  made  in  Scotland,  are  no  way  inferior, 
which  we  fhall  fhew  in  it's  place;  obferving  here  only,  that 
according  to  the  information  I  have  received  from  a  gentle- 
man of  credit  and  honour, 


The  linnens  ftamped  in  Scotland,  from  the  ift  Yards, 

of  November,  1746,  to  the  firft  of  November, 
1747,  were t     -     -     _      6,661,788! 

from  Nov.  1,  1747,  to  Nov.  1,  1748.     -     -   _M5? 

Increafe  from  Nov.  1 7^7,  to  ditto  1748.  -  -  691, 309! 
From  Nov.  1,  1747,  to  Nov.  1,  1748,  as  above  7,353,098  \ 
From  Nov.  1,  1748,  to  Nov.  1,  1749.  -  -  -  7,-60,286'- 
Increafe     -------._.__         71881 


But  to  what  a  degree  the  linnens  of  Scotland  have  encreafed, 
fee  the  article  Scotland. 

And  we  have  great  reafon  to  expect,  as  well  as  tc  hope,  that 
the  fifheries  alfo  will  increafe,  to  the  intire  fatisfaction  of  the 
united  kingdoms. 

The  Flanderkins  were  once  famous  for  carrying  on  the  wool- 
len manufacture,  which  they  did  by  means  of  the  wool  they 
fetched  from    England.     But  king   Edward  III,    by    wifely 
keeping  our  wool  at  home,  put  aftop   to  their  manufacture, 
and  eftabhfhed  it  in  England.     If,  therefore,  the  prohibiting 
our  wool  to  be  carried  out  had,  at  that  time,  fo  happy  an  ef- 
fect to  this  nation,  why  fhould  not  our  care   to  prevent  it's 
too  great  growth  in  Ireland  have  the  fame  confequence  with 
legard  to  the  French,  fince  all  our  endeavours  to  prevent  it's 
clandeftine  exportation  have  fo  many  years  proved  ineffectual  ? 
As  thus  making  it  for  the  intereft  of  Ireland   fo  to  contract 
their  fheep-walks,  as  to  afford  no  more  wool  than  what  they 
themfelves  and  England  can  manufacture,  and  inducing  them 
to  employ  thofe  lands  in  the  branches  of  tillage  and  flax  :  as 
the  due  encouragement,  given  by  the  crown  of  Great-Britain 
to  the  Irifh  linnen  manufactures,  feems  to  be  the  moft  natu- 
ral and  effectual  way  to  deprive  France  of  their  wool,  and 
thereby  lop  off  from  their  trade  and  m.nufactures  two  mil- 
lions a  year,  and  gradually  reinftate  this  kingdom  again   in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  at  all  the  markets  where  the  French 
have  prejudiced  us:  as  thefe  appear  to  be  the  neceffary  cr.r- 
fequences  which  muff  arife  from  a  difcouragement  of  foreign, 
linnens,  and  encouragement  of  our  own,  I  do   not  fee  how 
any  thing  can  be  urged   in  favour  of  foreign   linnens,  that  is 
likely  to  have  any  fuch  happy  effects  in  thefe  kingdoms. 
The  French  are  the  greateft  rivals  in  our  manufactures  ;  but 
let  care  be  taken   to  prevent   their  being  fupplied  with  wool 
from  England  and  Ireland,  and  we  fhall  foon  fie  an  alteration 
therein.     'Tis  true,  they  have  wool  of  their  own,  but  they 
cannot  work  it  fo  as  to  injure  us  at  foreign  markets,   without 
ours  or  Irifh.     As  this  will  be  laying  the  ax  to  the  root  of  a 
capital  branch  of  the  French  commerce,  and  therebv  prevent- 
ing  the   fuccefs  of  their  machinations  for   univerfal   domi- 
nion, does  it  not  become  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  to  think 
ferioufly  of  what  fo  nearly  and  importantly  concerns  us  ? 
Experience  has  fufficiently  convinced  us  that  war,    'till   the 
laft  peace  of  1763,  has  not  proved  the  way  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  France  to  hurt  us.     Were  we  to  exert  the  Britifh 
bravery  at  the  expence  of  a  hundred  of  millions  more   than 
we  have  done,  it  is  certain  that,  under  fuch  incumbrances, 
we  fhould  grievoufly  wafte  ourfelves,  but  'tis  much  to  be  doubt- 
ed whether  we  fhould  gain  any  permanent  advantage  over 
France.     For  the  art  of  war  is  now  become  a  fcience,  and, 
indeed,  a  trading  one,  and  France  is  often  obliged   to  give 
their  military  people  diverfion    abroad,  left  they" fhould   be 
troublefome  at  home.     War,  therefore,  every  10  or  20  years 
feems  to  be  neceffary  to  that  nation  j  but  it  is  no  way  fo  to  us, 
but  defenfively.— When  the  fword  is  drawn,  befides  thofe  who 
immediately  engage,  do  we  not  fee   other   potentates,  from 
various  views  and  inftigations,  are  drawn  in  on  either  fide  j 
and  what  was  at  firft  a  conteft  only  between  two,  comes  at 
laft  to  involve  twenty  ?  Wherefore  let  us,  fo  deal  with  France, 
and  indeed,  with  all  other  nations,  by  the  peaceable  arm  of 
commerce;  let  us  beat  them  by  our  fuperior  induftry  in  the 
acquifition  of  fuch  ufeful  arts  as  will  not  only  employ  our  own 
people,  but  invite  all  hither  who  are  oppreffed  in  other  coun- 
tries; for  plenty  of  people,  and  of  ufeful  arts,  give  them  be- 
neficial employment ;  and  this  will  give  us  fuch  power,  that  no 
nation,  or  any  confederacy,  will   dare  to   infult  us  ;  and  it 
will  never  be  our  intereft  to  infult  others,  but  it  will  be  our 
happinefs  to   become  the  univerfal  afylum  for  art,  induftry, 
and  commerce,  to  all  that  are  perfecuted  elfewhere. 
As  the  beating  of  our  greateft  rivals  in  trade  is  the  grand  fyf- 
tem  which  we  have  to  purfue  for  the  prefervation  of  our  being, 
as  a  free  and  an  independent  nation  ;  fo  the  next  good  policy 
that    offers  itfelf  to  confidcration  is   the  cultivation  of  ftrict, 
amity  with  fuch  allies,  whofe  intereft  it  will  ever  be  to  fupport, 
us  againft  the  confederacy  of  enemies,  as  it  will  be  ours  to 
fupport  them  againft  the  like  evils.   Every  one  will  at  once  fee, 
that  I  mean  the  Dutch,  who  muft  be  fomething  attached  to 
our  intereft,  while  they  have  above  thirty  millions  pf  money 
in  our  funds ;  and  who,  next  to  Great-Britain,  are  the  great 
bulwark  of  Proteftantifm  and  liberty. 

Although,  from  the  Exchange  between  England  and  Holland, 
it  appears  that  the  ballance  is  not  againft  us,  as  it  was  lome 
years  ago,  yet,  when  it  is  fomething  againft  us,  I  defire  again  | 
that  it  may  be  obferved,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  ballance  of 
trade  is  againft  us,  but  that  the  ballance  cf  money  negotiation* 
with  tnefn,  IS  ' 
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i.  Becaufe  thcv  arc  Co  great  national  creditor?,  and  receive 
intereft  of  us. 

2.  Becaufe  the  money  remitted  to  RufTh,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  various  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  baliance  of  trade  is 
again  ft  us,  is  remitted  through  their  hands. 
While  thefe  caufes  fubfift,  the  effect  mult  be  that  the  exchange 
will  be  againft  us,  with  regard  to  money-tranfactiom  in  ge- 
nera!, though  not  with  regard  to  thofe  of  merchandize  only  ; 
for,  although  we  fell  them  more  real  merchandize  in  value 
than  we  buy  of  them,  yet  the  baliance  will  not  appear  in  our 
favour  by  the  courfe  of  exchange,  for  the  reafons  before 
fuggefted. 

As  thefe  caufes  argue  no  difadvantage  in  point  of  real  com- 
merce with  the  Hollanders,  fo  they  ought  not,  by  any  means, 
to  difunite  us  in  our  reciprocal  interefts,  in  regird  to  thofe 
who  arc  our  common  rivals  in  trade,  as  well  as  our  natural 
enemies.  —  And  our  union  in  regard  to  our  trading  intereft, 
in  particular,  will  naturally  cement  a  union  in  our  national 
interefts  in  general. 

The  ooods  we  fend  to  Holland  are  of  confidcrable  value, 
whether  we  conlider  our  woollen  manufactures,  the  product 
of  our  own  country,  or  our  plantation  and  Eaft-India  goods ; 
and  our  returns  for  them  in  fpices,  linnen,  thread,  Rhenifh 
wines,  battery,  madder,  whale-fines,  clap-boards,  &c.  fome 
of  which  areufeful  to  us  in  our  manufactures.  Dr.  D'Avenant, 
late  infpcctor-gcneral  of  the  imports  and  exports,  in  his  fe- 
cond  report  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  public  accounts,  De- 
cember ii,  17 1 1,  by  a  medium  of  feven  years,  has  valued 
our  trade  to  Holland,  though  it  is  not  quite  fo  confidcrable 
at  prefent. 

Our  annual  exports  at  1.  1,937,934  '•!  '■  lll 
Our  annual  imports  at  579,832  :  1  :    2*. 

Baliance  1,388,10^:6:    8j 

The  chief  handle  which  the  emiffaries  of  France  have  made 
ufe  of  to  divide  us  and  the  Dutch,  has  been  the  point  of  trade, 
in  which  they  have  always  endeavoured  to  reprefent  them  as 
dangerous  rivals.     It  is  certain,  the  wealth  and   ftrength  of 
each  nation  doth  depend  intirely  upon  trade,  and  that,  there- 
fore, neither  we  nor  they  can   be  too  careful  and  tender  in 
that  matter.     But  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  both  :  and, 
if  the  pains  and  expence  that  have  formerly  been  employed  in 
the  quarrels  we  have  had  with  one  another  upon  the  pretence 
of  trade,  had  been  applied  in  keeping  a  watchful  eye  over 
our  common  enemies,  and  preventing  the  encroachments  they 
have  made  upon  us  in  that  valuable  article,  the  trade  of  both 
nations  would  have  been  much  more  extenfive  and  flourifhing 
than  it  is  at  this  time  •,  and  I  am  far  from  allowing,  that  the 
trade  cf  the  two  nations  engages  them  in  fuch  a  rivalfhip  and 
competition  with  one  another  as  is  generally  pretended.     For 
all  that  have  any  infight^  into  the  affairs  of  Holland  muft  ac- 
knowledge,   that  their  trade  is  chiefly   founded  upon   their 
carrying  goods  cheaper  than  any  nation  of  the  world.     The 
hard  and  penurious  way  of  living  they   are  inured  to,  enables 
them  to  perform  the  longefl  voyages  with  much  lefs  confump- 
tion  and  expence  than  other  nations :  by  this  means  they  are 
become  the  common  carriers  of  the  product:  of  other  countries, 
having  little  of  their  own,  except  what  arifes  from  their  fet- 
tlements  in  the  Indies.     Our  trade,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
fifts  almoft  intirely  in  vending  and  difperfing  the  product  and 
manufactures  of  our  own  country  and  the  plantations,  while 
our  freight  is  dearer   than  that  of  any  other  nation.     The 
main  branch,    therefore  of  the  Dutch   commerce,    no   way 
affects,  nor  interferes  with  ours  ;  neither,  if  they  were  to  lay 
it  down  to-morrow,  would  any  fhare  of  it  devolve  to  Great- 
Britain,  but  to  the  French,  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Ham- 
burghers,  and  the  other  Hans-Towns,  who  all  both  can,  and 
actually  do,  fail  much  cheaper  than  we. 
France,  therefore,  is  our  molt  formidable  rival,  and  the  pro- 
per object   of  jealoufy  to   both  nations  ;  who,  by  fomenting 
animofities  and  quarrels  between  us,  has  had    the  addrefs  to 
weaken  us  at  our  own  expence,  and  to  make  herfelf  powerful 
under  favour  of  our  folly  and  connivance.  The  divifions  be- 
tween England  and  Holland  firft  gave  her  the  courage  and 
opportunity  to  increafe  her  naval  ftrength,  to  extend  her  do- 
minions in  the  InJies.,  to  drive  the  Englifh  out  of  the  trade  of 
Hudfon's-Bay,  and  of  great  part  of  Newfoundland  ;  to  lay 
fuch  high  duties  on  our  refpective  commodities  as  amount  to 
a  prohibition,  and  thereby  to  encourage,  and  even   compel, 
.her  own  fubjeets  to  eftabiifh  our  manufacture  in  France,  and 
by  that  means  to  run  away  with  a  great  part  of  ours,  as  well 
as  the  Dutch  trade,  to  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Levant,  and 
other  countries. 

Thefe  are  part  of  the  fruit  of  our  former  quarrels  with  the 
Dutch  ;  which,  one  would  hope,  might  at  leaft  have  that 
effect,  as  to  make  us  wifer  for  the  future,  by  teaching  us 
that  the  only  way  to  retrieve  our  paft  follies  is  by  uniting,  in 
order  to  recover  thofe  valuable  branches  of  our  refpective 
trades  which  France  has  taken  from  us ;  to  preferve  a  baliance 
of  power  in  Europe,  that  peace  and  trade  may  flourith  ;  to 
provide  for  the  fecurity  of  the  feas,  and  fafety  of  commerce  ; 
and  to  oppofe  any  growing  naval  force  that  may  endanger  it. 


Thefe  meafures,  and  a  general  difcouragement  amonoft  us 
of  French  produce  and  manufactures,  bein^  purfued,  would 
not  only  turn  the  baliance  of  trade  with  that  kingdom  in  our 
favour,  which,  at  prefent,  we  have  (ccn  is  fo  ruinous  to  us, 
but  defeat  French  machinations  to  diftmct  II  Hand,  and 
weaken  us  both  at  once,  by  fowing  the  feeds  of  dij 
between  us. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  that  admirable  example 
which,  it  feems,  is  fet  by  a  great  body  of  people  in  and  about 
this  great  city  of  London,  in  order  to  difcountenanceeffe.iiual- 
ly  the  confumption  of  all  French  produce  and  manufacture,  and 
to  encourage  our  own  artifts  and  manufactures  by  rewards  : 
I  mean  that  laudable  fociety  who  diflinguifh  themfelves  by 
the  title  of  Antigallicans,  who  not  only  bind  themfelves  bv 
their  honour  neither  to  eat,  drink,  or  wear  any  thing  that  is 
French,  but  actually  do  not.  And,  if  this  fpirit  fhould  fpread 
itfclf  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  once  become  fafhionable 
amongfl  us,  it  will  not  a  little  advantage  our  own  trade,  and 
prejudice  that  of  our  rivals.  Does  it  not  concern  us  nearly 
to  keep  alive  and  fpread  this  Antigallican  fpnit  as  much  as 
may  be  ? 

Nor  is  every  branch  of  trade  to  thofe  nations,  to  which  we 
pay  a  baliance  in  gold  and  filver,  chargeable  with  cxhaufting 
our  treafure  ;  for,  if  the  goods  we  buy  fiom  any  country  are 
fuch  as  we  export  again  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  for  the  fame, 
or  a  greater  fum  of  money,  our  treafure  is  not  exhauflcd  by 
fuch  a  trade  ;  the  goods  we  buy,  by  fuch  re-exportation, 
makes  us  full  reftitution  for  all  the  fums  we  are  out  for 
them. 

It  is  certain,  that,  befides  goods  and  merchandizes,  we  ex- 
port yearly  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  bullion,  4  or  500,000  ounces, 
and  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  our  treafure  has  been  exhauited 
by  means  of  that  trade.  See  East-India  Trade.  Salt- 
petre, pepper j  and  fome  few  drugs  of  that  country,  we  can- 
not well  be  without  ;  and  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our 
merchants  would  fit  few  or  no  fhips  for  fo  long  a  voyage,  if 
they  were  not  alfo  to  have  the  liberty  of  importing  manufac- 
tures. A  very  great  quantity  of  Eaft-India  goods  being 
re-exported,  and  at  a  much  greater  price  than  the  whole  an- 
nua! fums  which  are  fent  from  hence  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  the 
confequence  is,  that  our  treafure  is  not  exhaufted  by  that  trade, 
fince  we  have  thofe  goods  in  exchange  for  our  money,  as 
procure  us  much  greater  fums  from  other  countries,  and  our 
whole  lofs  is  more  than  repaired  by  re-exporting  part  only 
of  thefe  goods,  at  a  much  higher  price  than  we  paid  for  the 
whole. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  would  not  be  thought,  nor 
do  I  think  it  juft  in  thofe  that  do,  to  condemn  every  trade, 
that  carries  out  our  bullion,  of  exhaufting  our  treafure,  but 
that  only  which  carries  out  our  bullion  for  manufactures  to  be 
confumed  here,  which  returns  no  fort  of  goods  to  be  fent 
abroad  again  ;  and,  laftly,  which  no  ways  enables  us  to  re- 
pair ourfelves  of  that  lofs;  and  this  is  the  cafe  of  our  trade 
with  France. 

I  had  not  dwelt  at  all  on  this  point,  did  I  not  judge  it  necef- 
fary  to  the  commercial  interefts  of  this  kingdom  to  maintain 
the  ftridteft  friendfhip  with  Holland,  and  theirs  to  do  the  fame 
with  us.  For,  although  we  are  obliged  to  the  Dutch  for 
taking  off  fuch  very  large  quantities  of  the  Bricifh  produce 
and  manufacture,  yet  they  are  no  lefs  obliged  to  us  for  being 
able  to  furnifh  them  therewith,  to  fupply  their  foreign  cuftom- 
ers,  and  for  the  commiffion  we  pay  them  for  tranfacting  bufinefs 
for  us  as  factors  for  Ruflia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  fome 
parts  of  Germany. 

It  is  advanced  by  Dr  D'Avenant,  in  the  before  mentioned  Re- 
port to  the  commiffioners  for  public  accounts,  p.  41,  *  That 
1  they   are  wrong   in  their  notions  who  pronounce,  becaufe 

*  we  carry  to  a  country  more  of  our  growth  and  manufac- 

*  tures  than  we  bring  from   thence   of  theirs,  that  we  muft 

*  always  be  gainers  in  the  baliance  of  trade  with  fuch  country. 

*  This  would  indeed  hold,  if  the  people  with  whom  we  had 

*  dealings  of  this  nature  confumed  among  themfelves  all   the 

*  merchandize  exported  to  them  :  but,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
'  Holland,  where  our  product  and  manufactures,  our  planta- 
'  tion  and-Eaft-India  goods,  are  the  chief  mater.als  where- 

*  with  they  drive  their  trade  with  other  nations  ;  there,  the 

*  more  of  thefe  commodities.nhey  take  from   us,  the  more 

*  they  enlarge  their  un'iverfal  traffic,  andjconfequently,  in- 
4  creafe  their  riches.' — And,  page  42,  *  That  large  quantities 
'  of  our  woollen  manufactures,  corn,  tin,  tobacco,  with  di- 

*  vers  other  commodities  have  been  fent  to  Holland,  which 

*  goods,  in  the  former  courfe  of  trade,  we  exported  direct'y 
'  ourfelves  to  France,  &c.   but,  as  our  exports  thither  have 

*  been  increafed  all  along,  fo  our  exports  to  other  parts  muft, 
1  in  proportion,  have  diminifhed,  and  what  we  feem  to  have 
'  sained,  by  our  dealings  the: e,  we  have  loft  in  the  general 

*  baliance  of  our  trade  with  ether  countries.' 

For  what  purpofe  the  commiffioners  ordered  this  report  to  be 
drawn  up,  the  public  need  not  be  informed,  fince  we  are  to!d, 
page  56,  c  That  in  fome  ports  the  Dutch  fupplant  us,  and 
'  every  where  out- wit  us  ;  that  when  we  find  tru-m  enterpriz- 
'  ing,  vigilant,  and  jealous,  in  whatever  has  relation  to  their 
«  trade;  and  when  we  obferve  them  ftill  endeavouring  to  get 
»  «  groan  i 
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'  ground,  and  never  yielding  any  point  to  us,  but  forming 

*  long  fchemes,  calculated  to  take  effect  many  years  to  come, 
«  in  order  to  enlarge  themfelves  at  our  expence  ;  it  will  be- 
«  come  good  patriots  to  look  about  them,  and  to  take  care 
«  left,  in  time,  England  fhould  be,  in  a  manner,  excluded 
c  from  the  commercial  world.' 

Page  67.  *  To  be  in  a  lafting  condition  to  cope  with  the 
«  Dutch  in  trade,  we  muft,  as  well  in  time  of  peace  as  war, 

*  have  a  fleet  in  readinefs,  ftrong  enough  upon  all  occafions 
'  vigorously  to  affert  our  dominion  of  the  fea  ;  and,  in  all  fu- 

*  ture  treaties  of  commerce  we  fhall  make  with  other  countries, 

*  we  are  to  fence  particularly  againft  the  arts  and  encroach- 
'  ments  of  the  Dutch,  who,  beyond  all  difpute,  are  our  mod 
'  dangerous  rivals  in  trade,  &c. 

When  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  Great-Britain  and 
France  was  under  public  confideration,  the  ftrain  of  talking 
ufed  by  the  advocates  for  it  was,  c  That,  by  prohibiting  the 
'  French  trade,  we  only  hurted  ourfelves,  and  gave  the  Dutch 

*  an  opportunity  of  inriching  themfelves,  &c.' 

As  it  is  the  conflant  bufinefs  of  the  emiffaries  of  France,  and 
other  weak  people,  to  amufe  the  nation  in  this  manner,  and 
irritate  them  againft  the  people  in  the  world  we  ought  to  be 
the  moft  careful  of  having  any  mifunderftanding  with,  it  may 
not  be  altogether  ufelefs  to  attempt  further  to  remove  thefe 
groundlefs  notions  which  fome  entertain  againft  the  Dutch. 
It  is  fomewhat  furprizing,  methinks,  that  he,  who  could  thus 
affert  the  danger  our  commerce  was  in  from  the  Dutch,  could 
not  likewife  take  notice,  that  it  was  far  from  the  intereft  and 
fafety  of  Great-Britain  to  put  France  into  poffeffion  of  the 
trade  of  the  whole  world;  that  he  fhould  recommend  ex- 
cluding the  Dutch  from  all  trade,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  take 
no  notice  that  our  Newfoundland  fifhery  was  given  away  to 
France  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  that  he  fhould  recommend 
our  fencing  againft  the  arts  and  encroachments  of  the  Dutch, 
at  the  fame  time  that  treaties  of  commerce  were  concluding, 
ruinous  to  the  trade  of  Great-Britain,  and  all  it's  manufac- 
tures ;  that  he  fhould  propofe  our  having  a  fleet  always 
in  readinefs,  ftrong  enough  to  cope  with  the  Dutch,  at  the 
fame  time  that  we  were  facrificing  our  filheries,  colonies,  and 
plantations  in  America,  to  France,  which  were  our  nurfery 
for  feamen,  the  increafe  and  encouragement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  Great-Britain. 

If  our  minifters  and  fenate,  for  the  three  laft  years  of  the 
queen,  had  not  fuffered  the  French  in  fome  parts  to  have  fup- 
planted  us,  and  every- where  outwitted  us  ;  if  they  had  taken 
care  that  England  had  not  been,  in  a  manner,  excluded  the 
commercial  world,  by  it's  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce 
with  France  and  Spain,  which  were  concluded  at  Utrecht ;  if 
they  had  not  yielded  any  point  to  France,  whofe  monarch 
we  had  found  enterprizing,  vigilant,  and  jealous,  in  relation 
to  trade,  and  to  have  formed  long  fchemes,  calculated  to 
take  effect  many  years  to  come,  in  order  to  extend  it,  as 
they  have  done,  at  our expence;  happy  had  it  been  for  thefe 
nations. 

But,  indeed,  talking  in  the  manner  the  doctor  has  done,  could 
be  only  to  amufe  the  ignorant ;  for,  as  he  allows  that  the 
ballance  of  trade  was  then  fo  highly  in  our  favour  with  Hol- 
land, and  is  confelTedly  fo  now,  what  does  it  avail  to  us 
whether  the  goods  exported  to  Holland  be  confumed  in  the 
country  or  not  ? 

Can  any  thing  be  more  extraordinary,  than  putting  our  be- 
ing gainers  or  not  gainers  by  our  trade  to  any  country,  upon 
that  country's  confuming,  or  not  confuming,  what  we  export 
to  it  ?  Do  we  any  moie  con  fume  all  that  is  imported  into 
this  kingdom,  than  the  Dutch  do  what  is  imported  into  Hol- 
land ?  If  we  cannot  be  faid  to  be  gainers  by  our  trade  to 
any  country  unlefs  the  commodities  we  export  to  it  are  con- 
fumed  in  it,  what  trades  can  we  be  gainers  by,  for  what  coun- 
try do  we  trade  with  more  than  Holland,  that  confumes  with- 
in itfelf  all  we  fend  to  it  of  our  product  and  manufactures, 
our  plantation  and  Eaft-India  goods  ?  But,  as  moft  countries 
export  in  great  part  the  goods  we  import  into  them,  fo  do 
we  likewife  export  great  part  of  the  goods  and  merchan- 
dize which  we  import  from  Holland,  Hamburgh,  &c.  cither 
in  kind,  or  manufactured. 

In  the  report  before  quoted,  there  is  not  only  great  venom 
againft  the  Dutch,  but  alfo,  that,  in  a  medium  of  feven  years, 
our  annual  exports  to  Holland  exceeded  the  value  of  our  im- 
ports 1.  1,388,102:6:85,  there  is  this  remarkable  para- 
graph, page  21.     '  If  the  Dutch  had  not  found  their  account 

*  in  the  prodigious  quantity  of  effects  annually  exported  to 
c  Holland  from  hence  ;  and,  if  fo  wife  a  ftate  had   perceived 

*  itfelf  to  carry  on  a  lofing  trade,  they  would  have  put  a  flop 
'  to  this  mifchicf,  either  by  prohibition  of,  or  high  duties 
1   upon,  our  product  and  manufactures  ;  for  which  they   had 

*  fuflkient  pretence,  from  the  additional  impofitions  we  have 

*  laid  upon  their  linncns,  and  other  goods.' 

Who  difagrees  with  the  doctor,  that  not  only  the  Dutch,  but 
other  countries,  have  a  ftifiicient  pretence  to  lay  duties  on  the 
commodities  we  import  into  their  dominions  ?  And  muft  we 
not  conclude  the  Dutch  would  certainly  have  put  a  flop  to 
fuch  an  excefs  of  traffic,  which  muft  Coon  have  made  them 
poor,  had  they  not  been  made  good  the  balance  they  paid  us 
annually,  by  the  trade  they  had  with  other  countries  which 


they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  more  extenfivefy  and  adVati- 
tageoufly,  by  means  of  the  commodities  imported  from 
England  ? 

The  Dutch,  by  their  large  flocks  in  trade,  by  the  intcrefl  of 
money  being  lower  than  ours,  and  by  having  little  or  no' 
duties  upon  the  goods  imported  into  Holland,  are  enabled  to 
make  their  country  a  magazine  for  all  goods  and  merchan- 
dize, and  to  carry  on  an  univerfal  commerce ;  and,  if  they 
did  not  buy  fuch  great  quantities  of  our  product  and  manu- 
factures, our  plantation  and  Eaft-India  goods,  and  cany  them 
to  foreign  markets  cheaper  than  we  can,  what  people  could 
we  depend  upon  doing  it,  or  by  whom  would  our  commodities 
be  equally  introduced  into  fo  many  parts  of  the  world  ? 
If  the  Dutch  can  carry,  to  any  part  of  the  world,  not  wholly 
dependent  upon  them  (as  many  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  End 
Weft-Indies  are)  our  growth  and  manufactures,  our  'planta- 
tion and  Eaft-India  goods,  cheaper,  and  afford  them  at  Icfs 
price,  it  is  either  our  fault,  or  misfortune  :  but,  if  this  fhould 
be  the  cafe,  and  they  can  deal  on  better  terms  with  other 
countries,  even  with  our  own  commodities,  it  would  much 
better  become  us  to  correa  our  errors,  which  give  them  fuch. 
advantages  over  us,  than  to  be  angry  with  them,  and  prefently 
denounce  their  final  deftruction. 

1  hat  the  Dutch  may  enlarge  their  traffic  by  the  commodities 
they  have  from  us,  is  not  more  certain  than  that  the  great 
exportation  we  have  had  for  fo  many  years  to  Holland,  has 
partly  occafioned  the  landlord  to  receive  his  rent  duly  ;  the 
farmer's  felling  the  produft  of  his  land  at  fo  high  a  rate  ;  and 
that  wool,  tin,  lead,  leather,  &c.  have  borne  the  greater 
price;  and  not  only  this,  but  encouraged  the  manufactures 
of  this  kingdom  going  on  more  chearfully,  and  flood  in  the 
room  of  money,  which  otherwife  muft  have  been  exported 
to  have  paid  our  armies  abroad,  and  left  the  nation  deftitute 
of  cafh  to  circulate  it's  commerce. 

It  is  the  reciprocal  intereft  of  Great-Britain  and  Holland,  on 
a  civil,  as  well  as  a  religious  account,  to  be  united,  and  pro- 
mote each  other's  happinefs  and  profperity  ;  and  it  is  far  from 
fhewing  any  regard  for  our  own  prefervation,  and  the  liber- 
ties we  enjoy,  when  we  denounce  deftrudtion  to  that  people 
who  are,  next  to  ourfelves,  the  beft  and  greateft  fupport  of 
the  proteftant  religion  in  all  Europe.  Can  any  man  reflect 
upon  this,  and  what  they  have  undergone,  with  ourfelves,  in 
the  defence  and  maintenance  of  our  religious  and  civil  liber- 
ties, and  regret  that  they  enlarge  their  traffic,  and  increafe 
their  riches,  or  think  it  reafonable  for  us  to  differ  with  them, 
becaufe  they  take  off  fo  much  of  our  produce  and  manufac- 
tures, and  fupply  other  countries  with  it  cheaper  than  we  can 
do  ourfelves  ? 

But  if  thefe  rivals,  as  they  are  called,  of  ours  in  trade,  were 
crufhed,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  trade  of  the  world 
would,  as   imagined,  fall   wholly  to  our   fhare:  '  For,  fays 

*  Sir  William  Temple,  if  the  trade  of  Holland  fhould  be 
«  ruined,  it  would  certainly  break  into  feveral  pieces,  and 
'  fhift  to  us,  to  Flanders,  to  the  Hans-Towns,  or  any  other 

*  parts,  according  as  the  moft  of  thofe  circumftances  fhould 

*  any-where  concur  to  invite,  and  the  likeft  to  fuch  as  appear 
«  to  have  drawn  it  to  Holland,  by  fo  mighty  a  confluence  of 
'  people,  and  fo  great  a  vein  of  induftry  and  parfimony  a- 
4  mong  them.' 

If  this  great  man  had  been  to  write  at  this  time,  he  would 
have  included  the  French  by  name,  who  have  of  late  years 
become  our  greateft  and  moft  dangerous  rivals  in  trade,  and 
had  almoft  engrofll-d  the  riches  of  America  to  themfelves;  and 
if  they  had  not  been  checked,  as  they  have  happily  been,  by 
the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  were  in  the  moft  cer- 
tain road  to  have  cut  us  out  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  trade 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  as  well  as  America. 
When  the  French  commerce  bill  was  in  debate,  we  were  told, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  fome  talk  in  the  fame  ftrain 
now,  that  our  goods  were  firft  fent  into  Holland,  Flanders, 
Italy,  &c.  and  afterwards  into  France,  under  the  preffure  of 
the  high  duties ;  that  is,  when  we  could  not  get  them  into 
France  by  means  of  paying  the  French  fuch  duties,  they  were 
able  to  bear  the  high  duties  of  France,  and  other  countries 
together.  Thefe  are  fuch  abfurdities  as  can  never  be  believed 
by  any  reafonable  man,  yet  greedily  ('wallowed  by  too  many 
among  us. 

Dr  D  Avenant,  by  faying,  in  his  42d  page,  '  That  our  exports 
4  to  other  parts  mull  decreafe  in   proportion   (which,  by  the 

*  way,  is  a  manner   of  begging  the   queflion,  rather   than 

*  proving  it)  and  what  we  feem  to  have  gained  in  our  dealings 
'  there  (i.  e.  Holland),  we  have  loll  in  the  general   ballance 

*  of  trade  with  other  countries:' 

Whatever  intention  this  gentleman  may  have  had  to  excite 
our  indignation  againft  that  people  (as  he  plainly  has  by  the 
tenour  of  that  part  of  his  reportj  he  has  unhappily  brought 
an  argument  that  cannot  lerve  his  purpofe;  for  fuppofiiig, 
though  not  granting  it  to  be  true,  that  the  channel  of  trade 
has  been  changed,  as  he  would  infmuate  it  to  be,  and  allow-, 
ing  his  argument  the  full  force  it  is  capable  of,  viz.  that,  if  we! 
jncreafti  in  our  traffic  to  Holland  only  fo  much  as  we  decreale, 
in  our  commerce  to  other  parts,  wc  are  not  then  painers  in1 
the  ballance  of  our  general  trade  by  fuch  an  addition  of  OUI 
'trade  to  Holland  j  and  alfo  laving  afi.de,  for  ar»ument  fake, 
8  ~  ::. 
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the  confiJcr.-uion  mentioned  above,  whether  if  the  trade  were 
ftill  driven,  as  he  fuppofes  it  to  have  been,  in  as  great  a  degree 
toother  parts,   we  had  not  been  obliged  to  take  confumable 
and  detrimental  commodities  from  fuch  other  nations,  in  ex- 
change for  our  own  :   which"  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  of  our 
trade  with  the  Dutch  ;   that  trade  being  no  prejudice  to  our 
general  trade;   and  if  it  be,  at  the  utmoft,   only  no  advantage, 
and  is  not  a  prejudice  to  us,  there  is  the  lefs  provocation  given 
for  his  angry  paragraph,  page  67.    It  would  have  been  more 
proper  for  the  doctor  to  have  faid,  that  to  fuch  other  nation 
(if  he  could  have  inftanced  in  :my)  whofe  commerce  he  ap- 
prehends has  been  prejudiced  by  fuch  an  alteration  in  thechan- 
nel  of  our  trade  ;   for  it  can  have  no  weight  with  us,  becaufc 
if  we  neither  get  nor  lofc,  but  that  the  fame  trade  is  frill 
driven,  how  are  we  concerned,  or  why  fhould  we  be  angry 
with  the  Dutch  ?  Let  them  that  are  prejudiced  complain,  we 
are  unconcerned  in  the  matter,   fo  far  as  his  argument  relates 
to  the  increafc  of  our  trade,  without  confidcring  other  con- 
fequenccs,  whether  it  is  to  the  one  or  the  other  nation,  that 
our  commodities  and  manufactures  are  exported. 
The  Dutch  arc  an  induftrious  trading  people,  and  it  is  almoft 
impofiible  for  them  to  fubfiif.  without  driving  that  commerce 
they  do  ;   but  have  we  any  reaibn  to  be  angry  with  them  who 
are  our  natural  allies,  forpufhing  their  traffic  as  far  as  they 
are  able  ? 

I  would  not  willingly  be  thought  uncharitable,  and  I  hope  I 
fhall  not  be  deemed  fo  in  declaring,  that  thofe  who  are  ever 
grumbling,  railing  at,  and  damning  the  Dutch,  are  as  well 
ignorant  of  the  happinefs  of  enjoying  liberty  and  the  Prote- 
ftant  religion,  as  of  the  true  interelt  of  their  country  ;  and 
that  it  h  is  been  the  endeavour  of  the  belt  and  greatelt  men 
in  this  nation,  ever  fince  the  Reformation,  or  the  Dutch 
throwing  off"  the  Spaniards,  to  maintain  a  finccre  and 
folid  friendfhip  with  Holland. 

The  world  is  large  enough  to  employ  the  induftry  and  wealth 
of  Great-Britain  and  Holland;  and  it  would  be  abfurd  if  one 
neighbour  fhould  differ  from  another  for  being  more  frugal, 
vigilant,  active,  and,  confequently,  to  thrive  better  than 
himfclf ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  to  emulate  this  man,  and,  as 
near  as  poflible,  to  fquare  his  own  actions  by  thofe  rules 
•which  he  finds  has  made  the  other  profperous  :  this  holds, 
likewife,  between  countries  that  are  rivals  in  the  fame  myf- 
teries  j  and,  if  we  will  ever  pretend  to  outdo  the  Dutch  in 
trade,  we  muff  practile  fevcral  of  their  virtues,  and  lay  afide 
many  of  our  own  vices. 

It  is  to  be  wiflied  that  we  could  be  brought  to  reflect  fcri- 
oufly  upon  what  is  faid  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  his  Import- 
ance of  Dunkirk  confidcred,  '  That  all  rcafonable  men  know 

*  that  the  Dutch  can  reap  no  advantage  but  mult  flow  from 

*  their  induftry  and  our  negligence  ;  but  the  power  of  France 

*  cannot  only  rival  us  in  trade,  but  alfo,  when  the   king 

*  pleafes,  invade  us  again  by  the  pretender.'  Has  not  our 
Definitive  Treaty  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  do 
this,  if  Holland  and  wc  do  but  ftnecrely  unite  our  powers 
againft  France,  when  needful  ?  Dr.  D'Avenant,  in  his  Dif- 
courfe  on   trade,  &c.  alfo  fays,  *  Though   the  Dutch   may 

*  never  turn  their  ftrenglh  to  hurt  the  traflick  or  peace  of 

*  England,  yet  'tis  no  very  remote  fear  to  apprehend  that, 
'  notwithstanding  all  their  riches,  they  may  at  lafl  become  a 
'  prey  to  France. 

'  And  if  the  French,  with  the  Dutch  fhipping  in  their  right, 
'  and  as  their  lords,  fhould  once  become  matters  of  the  Eaft- 

*  India  trade,  fuch  an  acceffion  to  that  wife,  well-peopled, 

*  and  large  empire,  mult  prove  our  ruin.'  If  the  new  ac- 
quifitions  we  have  fecured  to  ourfelvcs  are  duly  prefeivcd 
and  encouraged,  will  it  not  be  out  of  the  power  of  France 
to  injure  us  without  being  ftill  greater  fufferers  ?  See  Ame- 
rica, Bahama  Islands,  Biscay,  &c.  British  Ame- 
rica, French  America. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  remove  thofe  caufelefs  preju- 
dices too  many  have  conceived  againfl  the  Dutch,  and  hope 
this  matter  is  fet  in  fo  clear  a  light,  and  according  to  the  fen- 
timents  of  thofe  who  have  underftood  our  trading  interelt  beff, 
as  to  difabufe  fuch  who  have  been  impofed  upon  ;  which  will 
convince  them,  that  we  have  been  more  obliged  to  them  than 
to  any  one  country  wherewith  we  have  exercifed  commerce, 
for  keeping  our  poor  from  ftarving,  and  our  products  and  ma- 
nufactures from  finking ;  in  upholding  and  augmenting  the 
price  of  lands,  and  enabling  the  tenants  to  pay  their  rents  j 
in  cafing  the  landed  men  in  the  taxes,  on  land  in  particular, 
and  enabling  every  fubject  to  contribute  to  the  taxes  in  ge- 
neral, in  being  afliftant  to  us  in  prefervingour  holy  religion, 
and  maintaining  our  own,  and  the  liberties  of  all  Europe. 
What  has  been  faid  I  conceive  fufficient  alfo  for  making  a 
judgment  of  our  commerce  with  thofe  feveral  countries,  and' 
the  advantage,  or  otherwife,  in  a  great  meafure  accruing  to 
this  kingdom  by  all,  or  any  of  them;  wherein  I  have  omit- 
ted to  give  the  particular  amount  of  the  trade  and  ballance  by 
each  country  from  the  Cuftom-houfe  accounts,  becaufe  that  is 
a  touch-ftone  which  can  give  no  fatisfactory  account  of  the 
fnattar ;  and,  therefore,  has  been  rejected  by  fome  of  the 
rnoft  judicious  writers  upon  this  fubject:  inftead  of  which; 
thev  have  made  the  courfes  of  exchange  between  us  and  thofe 
Vol.  I. 


countries  not  only  the  more  certain  criterion,  but  by  far  the 
e;ifieft  way  to  determine  this  matter.  ■  Wherefore  I  have 
made  ufe  of  the  fame;  for  which  I  have  given  my  reafons 
under  the  articles  Arbitration  of  Exchanges,  and  Bal- 
lance of  Trade,  and  fhall  endeavour  to  confirm  the  truth 
thereof  throughout  this  whole  work,  from  fuch  variety  of 
lights  as  will  corroborate  each  other. 

To  what  I  have  already  faid  in  regard  to  this  point,  under 
the  beforementioned  heads,  I  would  only  add  for  the  prcfent: 
Firft,  That  exchange  fhews  us  daily  which  of  two  nations 
is  owing  the  other,  and,  confequently,  that  it  is  the  true 
Barometer  of  Commerce. 

Secondly,  That  the  nation  which  is  indebted  has  the  difad- 
vantage  in  commerce,  and  that  the  one  to  which  a  ballance 
is  owing  has  the  advantage. 

And,  thirdly,  That  advantageous  commerce  ncccffarily  draws 
fpecie,  or  bullion,  into  the  irate  which  has  the  advantage,  or 
to  which  the  ballance  is  owing  ;  and  that  they  are  exported 
out  of  that  ftate  which  has  the  difadvantagc,  or  which  is  in- 
debted. 

There  are,  however,  cafes  which  may  occafion  fome  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  There  happen,  at  fome  particular  times, 
extraordinary  movements  in  the  courfe  of  exchange.  Thofe 
which  are  owing  to  fome  particular  turn  of  trade,  arc  feldom 
of  any  continuance,  nor  confiderably  felt  by  traders  :  things 
fpeedily  return  into  their  natural  fituation,  and  the  ballance 
leans  fometimes  to  one  fide,  fometimes  to  another ;  but  it 
i3  quite  otherwife  when  thefe  movements  are  occafioned  by 
caufes  that  are  fupcrior  to,  and  independent  on,  commerce. 
For  example,  a  recoinage  of  money  in  France,  which  brings 
too  much  advantage  to  the  king,  and  confequently  too  much 
lofs  to  his  fubjjets,  or  a  chamber  of  juflicc,  a  vifa,  &c.  in 
that  country,  induce  people  to  fend  their  money  abroad,  in 
order  to  fave  a  part  of  their  lofs.  In  fuch  cafes,  though  the 
French  are  not  then  debtor,  yet  the  exchange  falls  at  once. 
It  is  the  fame  cafe  when  a  ftate,  for  fome  political  cortfidera- 
tion,  is  obliged  to  pay  great  fums  in  foreign  countries,  with- 
out having  received  a  compenfation  :  then  that  export  is  the 
fall  of  exchange;  it  is  much  more  fenfible,  and  of  much 
longer  continuance.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  before  practically  en- 
gaging in  exchange,  it  ought  to  be  nicely  ftudicd,  and  nar- 
rowly examined  ;  and,  if  it  be  found  not  capable  to  bear 
c  infiderable  returns,  it  is  much  better  to  tranfport  money  in 
kind  than  to  ruin  trade. 

Let  that  be  as  it   will,   it  is  however  certain,  that  they  who 
attentively  confider  the  daily  courfe  of  exchange,  by  feeing 
which  of  two  nations  is  indebted  to  the  other,  or  which  has 
the  advantage  or  difadvantage  in  trade,  will  alfo  fee  what  is 
to  be  done  for  fupporting  that  exchange,  or  for  benefiting 
trade.     This   method  of  knowing  the  ballance   of  trade  is 
infinitely  more  lure  and  expeditious,  than  that  of  examining 
the  imports  and  exports* of  merchandize;   for  it  enables  the 
legislature  daily  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  may  either  maintain 
and  prelerve  the  advantage,  if  we  have  it,  or  recover  it,   if 
we  have  it  not ;  whereas,  that  which  refults  from  the  exami- 
nation of  commodities  which  are  imported  and  exported,  can 
only  be  known  a  long  time  after  ;   and  then  it  is  out  of  time 
to  carry  proper  mealurcs  into  execution. 
If  what  has  been  laid  at  prefent,  and  what  is  alfo  faid  under 
the  other  articles  referred  to,  with  refpect  to  the   exchange 
being  the  molt  certain  touch-ltonc,  whereby  to  judge  of  the 
ftate  of  trade  between  one  nation   and  another,  fhould   not 
be  fatisfactory  ;  I  might  confirm  the  truth  thereof  by  the  au- 
thority of  many  able  writers,  though  reafon  and  demonftra- 
tion,  wc  conceive,  are  intitlcd   to  greater  regard  than  any 
mere  authority.     Yet,  fince  what  I  have  wrote  on  this  topic 
in  the  former  part  of  the  work,  there  has  appeared  a  very 
ingenious  Italian  writer,  who  has  juftified  what    has  been 
urged,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  quote  him  upon  this  occa- 
fion.  The  author  I  mean  is  the  celebrated  Signior  Marcheze 
Gcrolamo  Belloni,  merchant   and   banker  at  Rome,  in   his* 
treadle  De  Commercio,  where,  in  his  third  chapter  De  mo- 
netaria  permutatione,  he  fays  *,  '  Though,  to  the  genera- 
'  lity  of  mankind,  the  word  exchange  may  feem  to  be  a  mere 
«  metaphyfical  term,  and  does  not  fignify  any  thing  that  hath 

*  Qaanquam  hujufmodi  cambii  vocabulum  plerifque  meta- 
pKyficum  efle  videtur,  niliilque  in  fe  habere,  quo  res  certa, 
&  vere  exillens  demonltretur  ;  nihilominas  i:  ea,  qua;  a  no- 
bis antehac  di&a'Asnt,  accurarius  recolantur,  dcpreher.de- 
tur  profeito,  rem  hanc  fuum  effe  non  iniuginariuni,  fed  ve- 
rum  habere  a  Commercio.  Quod  ut  planum  fiat,  ill  110  pri± 
mum  ftatuatur  oportet,  cambii  nomine  nihil  aliud  niii  pre- 
tium  pecuniae  exterorum  regnorum  intelligi  folere,  quod 
quidem  pretium  quum  non  aliunde  motum  fuurrij  niii  ab" 
iplb  commercio  acquirat ;  ejus  naturre  elt,  ut  regni  alicujus, 
aliorum  regnorum  refpcclu,  quoad  negationem,  ftatum  ap- 
pofite  manifeftet.  Etenim  fi  monetae  ut  fjepe  diximus  ni- 
hil aliud  eft,  quam  menfura  qus;Jam,  quae  febus  ipfis  qu;e 
fub  ratione  commercii  irtra  regnum  aliquod  continentur, 
apta  proportione  refpondet ;  ipfum  moneta;  exterorum  pre- 
tium feu  cambium  illud  eft,  nee  alia  fane  res,  qua:  intrin- 
fecus  detegit,  five  quum  commercium  cum  exteris  fit  m 
requilibrio  ;  live  quum  verfa  lance  impar  feratur;  aut  de- 
nique  quum  ratione  ponderis  praepolleat. 
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4  a  Teal  tHiirtg  and  exiflence  in  nature}  yet,  if  we  attentively 
'  confider  what  has  been  faid,  every  one  mud  be  convinced 

*  that  trade  is  that  which  gives  exchange  a  real  and  practical, 

*  not  an  imaginary  cxiftence.  To  explain  which  further, 
4  it  muft  be  obferved,  that,  by  exchange,  nothing  is  meant 
4  but  plainly  the  price  of  foreign  money,  which  derives  it's 

*  fluctuation  from  traffic  only,  as  before  intimated.    Whence 

*  it  is  in  it's  nature  adapted  to  indicate  the  true  ftate  of  one 
4  nation,  when  compared  to  another,  with  regard  to  their 
4  commerce.  For  if  money,  as  before  fhewn,  is  only  a  cer- 
4  twin  meafure  whereby  to  determine  the  proportions  of  thofe 

*  things  within  a  kingdom  which  are  comprehended    under 

*  the  nature  of  commerce,  exchange  is  that  which  difcovers 
4  intrinfically  whether  the  trade  of  fuch  kingdom  is  upon  an 
4  equality  with  foreigners,  or  whether  the  ballance  of  trade 
'  is  either  in  it's  favour,  or  otherwife.' — And,  in  another  part 
of  the  fame  chapter  he  fays  f,  4  When  trade  (lands  in  aequi- 
4  librio,  or  upon  equal  terms  between  nation  and  nation,  the 
4  price  of  exchange  will  be  at  par,  or  v/ill  be  equal  to  the  real 
4  intrinfic  value  of  the  money  ;  but,  if  the  ballance  of  trade 
'  is  againft  fuch  a  kingdom,  the  courfe  of  exchange  will  be 
4  above  the  par,  or  above  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  money  ; 
4  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  ballance  of  trade  be  on  the 
4  advantageous  fide,  the  courfe  of  exchange  will  be  below 
4  par,  or  beneath  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  money.' 
Though  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  the  exchange  is 
the  characteriftic  chiefly  to  be  relied  on,  in  our  difquifitions 
about  the  ftate  of  trade  with  particular  nations  :  yet  I  would 
not  be  underftood  wholly  to  reject  all  knowledge  that  can 
be  derived  from  the  cuftom-houfe  accounts:  on  the  contrary, 
I  fhall  endeavour,  occahonally,  to  make  the  beft  ufe  and  ap- 
plication of  thofe  accounts^  according  to  the  degree  of  light 
and  certainty  they  will  afford,  in  relation  to  the  fubject  I  am 
engaged  on. 

'Twas  for  this  rer.fon,  that  I  chofe  to  make  ufe  of  the  cuf- 
tom-houfe accounts,  as  given  us  by  Dr.  D'Avenant,  in  re- 
gard to  the  trade  between  us  and  the  Dutch  ■.  becaufe  the 
exchange,  in  this  inftance,  does  not  indicate  the  true  ftate 
of  the  mere  trade  between  us  and  that  country,  though,  as 
fnewn,  it  does  the  ftate  of  money-tranfa£tions  in  general. 
Another  reafon  for  introducing  that  account  given  us  by  the 
doctor,  was,  with  defign  to  take  an  occafion  from  thence  to 
urge,  what  I  have  done,  with  refpect  to  a  matter  wherein 
the  two  nations  appear  to  be  highly  interefted. 
But,  if  the  reader  fhould  not  have  all  defireable  fatisfaction 
upon  this  head,  from  the  whole  of  what  has  been  faid,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  this  work,  taken  in  it's  united  weight  and  ener- 
gy, he  may  be  aflured  to  meet  with  much  more  hereafter. 
For,  in  a  work  fo  difpofed  as  this  is  obliged  to  be,  'tis  de- 
fired  the  reader  will  conftantly  obferve,  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, I  fhould  fully  difcufs  every  point  in  one  article  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  am  under  the  neceffity  of  referring  to  fuch  other 
heads,  as  have  a  natural  connection  and  affinity  with  each 
other.     See  Flanders,  Netherlands,  Holland. 

BRITANY,  the  moft  north-weft   principality  of  France,  is 
a  peninfula,  bounded  on   all  fides  by   the  ocean,  except  to- 
wards the  eaft,  where  it  borders  on  Anjou  and   Maine;  on 
the  noith-eaft,  where  it  borders  on  Normandy;  and  on  the 
fouth-weft,  where  it  borders  on  Poictou  ;   it  is  one  of  the 
largeft   provinces  of  France.     The  foil    here  yields  pafture, 
hemp,  wood,  minerals,  corn,  and  but  very  Jittle  wine.    The 
meadows  feed  abundance  of  cattle,  efpecially  horfes,  of  which 
a  very  good  race  is  bred  here.     Hemp  and  flax  grow  in  great 
plenty,  fo  that  abundance  of  canvas  and  linnen  is  made  in 
this  province.  There  are  alfo  here  fome  mines  of  iron,  lead, 
copper,  and  tin.    This  province  is  happy  in  havens,  having 
more  good  fea-poi  ts   than  any  other  parts  of  France.     The 
inhabitants  are  good  nfhermen,  being  encouraged  by  the  great 
variety  of  delicate  fifh  taken  on  their  coaft,   particularly  fal- 
mons,  herringf,  fardines,  and  a  certain  fifh  of  a  moft  deli- 
cious tafte,  called  imperator,  orempereur,  at  Marfcilles,  and 
gracieux  feigneur,  or  gracious  lord,  in  Britany  ;   befides  tun- 
nies, porpuffes,  dolphins,  fturgeons,  and  fome  others  appro- 
priated to  the  royal  fifhery. 
Rennes,  the  capital  city  of  Britany,  ftands  on  the  conflux  of 
the  lfle  and    the  Vilaine,  which  divides   the  city   into  two 
parts,  and  makes   the  trade  of  it  flourifh,  by  means  of  the 
large  boats  v.  hich   come  here  from  the   fea,  above   fourteen 
leagues  diftant  from  it. 
Vitre   is  pretty  large,  and  well  peopled.     They  make  in  the 
parifhes  round  it  coarfe  cloth,  which  thev  export  to  various 
parts  of  En  ope  and  the  Weft-Indies.     This  cloth  is  proper 
to  make  (mall  fails.     The  women  and  maidens  of  al!  condi- 
tions at  Vitre  knit  thread  ftockings   and  gloves,  which  are 
lent  into   Spain,    and   even    the    Indies.     They  fell  about 
Iwcnty  thoufand  livres  worth  of  them  every  year. 

-f  Quando  commcrcium  obtinct  equilibrium  ;  illud  efficit,  ut 
neinpe  cambium  fcti  pecuni*  exterorum  prctium  intrinfeco 
monci.e  valori  ;cquale  fit;  li  vcro  illius  commercium  pr;e 
altero  minoris  fucrit,  tunc  cambium  feu  pretium  monetae  ex- 
terorum intrinfecum  ipfius  valorem  execdic;  quod  fi  demum 
lands  pondus  in  regni  favorem  inclinat,  tunc  monctaj  co- 
jumdem  prctium  interior!  monetae  valorc  inferius  cvadit. 


At  FougereSj    the  trade   of  leather  which  the   inhabitant* 

carry  on,  makes  their  city  flouriih. 
The  city   of  Nantes  is  the  capital  of  a  country  of  the  fame 
name,  the  fecond  city  of  Britany,  and  a  great  mart  ior  tia     , 
vaft  quantities  of  all  forts  of  merchandizes  being  brought  ;n 
by  the  river  Loire,  which  flows  up  to  it's  walls,  and  biings 
up  very  large  boats,  and  fhips  of  fmall  burthen  ;  and  from 
hence,  by  the  fame  river,  foreign   goods  are  lent  to  Anjou, 
Blois,  Orleans,  &c.  and  native  commodities  brought  down. 
An  excellent  fort  of  brandy  is  exported  hence  into  foreign 
countries.    By  reafon  of  this  convenience  for -trade,  the  city 
has  been  from  time  to  time  confiderably  incrcafed  ;  and  there 
are  now  four  fuburbs  round  it,  which  are  much  larger  than 
the  city  itfelf,  and  very  well  filled  with  inhabitants.     One 
of  the  fuburbs,  called  la  Fofle,  is  near  the  harbour,  and  in- 
habited by  rich  merchants.    There  is  here  a  large  key,  along 
which  are  fine  houfes,  and  very  large  warehoufes.     There  is 
a  very  particular   kind   of  fociety  or  partnerfhip  eftablifhed 
above  a  century  ago,  between  the  merchants  of  Nantes  and 
thofe  of  Bilboa  in  Spain.  The  fociety  is  called  the  Contrac- 
tion, and   has  in  each  of  thefe  cities   a  reciprocal  tribunal, 
after  the  manner  of  a  confular  jurisdiction  ;  a  merchant  of 
Nantes  who  happens  to  be  at  Bilboa,  has  a  right  to  fit  in  this 
tribunal,  and  has  a  deliberative    voice;  and   the   merchants 
of  Bilboa  are  ufed  after  the  fame  manner,  when  they  are  at 
Nantes.  It  is  becaufe  of  this  fociety,  that  the  Spanifh  wool 
pays   but  a  very  fmall  duty  at  Nantes,  and  that,  in  return, 
the  linnens  of  Britany  are  upon  the  fame  footing  at  Bilboa. 
Thefe  two  cities  had  even  formerly  fhips  in  common,  which 
traded  for  the  profit  of  the  partnerfhip ;  but  this  is  now  no 
longer  praitifed.     They  have  eftablifhed  of  late  at  Nantes  a 
manufactory   of  cotton  linnens,  which  fucceeds  as  well  as 
that  which  has  been  long  fince  fet  up  at  Rouen,  and  may 
even  exceed   it  in  time,  becaufe  cotton  and  indigo  are  here 
much  cheaper  than  at  Rouen. 
The  inhabitants  of  Guerande  are  rich,  and  drive  a  good 
trade  in  white  fait,  made  in  the  neighbouring  falt-marlhes, 
and  which  the  Englii'h  and  Dutch  load  at  the  port  of  Croifil. 
There  is  alfo  here  a  fair  kept  every  year,  during  which  they 
fell  a  great  many  horfes. 
Croisil,  fituate  between  the  mouths  of  the  Vilaine  and  the 

Loire,  on  the  fea-coaft,  has  a  large  and  very  fafe  harbour. 
The  city  of  St.  Malo  is  fecured  to  the  fea  by  a  fhoal  of  fand 
that  encom panes  it,  and  by  feveral  rocks  and  fmall  iflands, 
that  make  the  harbour  of  a  difficult  accefs,  fo  that  it  is  reputed 
one  of  the  beft  keys  of  France.  At  low  ebb,  the  port  is  left 
almoft  dry,  by  which  means  it  is  very  eafy  to  build  or  to  refit 
veffels  here.  This  city  is  very  confiderable  for  it's  trade  and 
ftrength,  and  the  fkill  of  it's  inhabitants  in  maritime  affairs; 
by  which  great  numbers  of  privateers  are,  in  time  of  war, 
fitted  out  trom  hence,  which  greatly  difturb  the  trade  of  thofe 
feas.  Befides  their  trade  to  England,  Holland,  and  Spain, 
they  fit  out  a  great  number  of  fhips  from  one  to  three  hun- 
dred tons,  for  the  cod  fifhery  in  North  America. 
At  Dinan,  in  the  fuburb  called  Jargia,  along  the  fide  of  the 

river  Ranee,  is  a  fine  key. 
The   land  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Dol,    produces   a  great 

deal  of  hemp,  of  which  they  make  a  coarfe  cloth. 
In  the  diocefe  of  St.  Brieux,  are  feveral  manufactures  of  lin- 
nens, and  the  land  produces  a  vaft  deal  of  corn  and  abun- 
dance of  fruit,  of  which  they  make  cvder. 
Lambale  is  particularly  famous  on   account  of  the  adjacent 
paftures,  wh. rein  are  fed  many  herds  of  cattle,  and  tor  it's 
confiderable  trade  in  parchment. 
The  trade  at  Treguier  confifts  chiefly  in  horfes,  corn,  hemp, 
and  flax.     They  alfo  make  heie  a  great  deal   of  paper,  of 
which  they  fend  a  confiderable  quantity  to  divers  parts  of 
Europe.     Here  is  a  fm  .11  harbour,  which  is  pretty  fafe. 
The  river  of  Morlaix   is  deep,  and  leceives  veffels  of  a  hun- 
dred tons,  which  by  means  of  the  tide  come  up  into  the  town ; 
by  the  convenience  whereof  it  is  a  p'aceofgood  trade,  which 
confifts  in  flax,  canvas,  paper  (maJehere  in  great  quantity) 
linnen  cloth,  thread,  and  other   commodities,  that  are  ex- 
ported hence  into  Holland,  and  other  parts.  This  has  fo  in- 
creafed   the   number  of  the   inhabitants,  that  two   fuburbs 
have  been  added  to  the  town,  called  Venice  and  St.  Matthew. 
Here  is  a  market  kept  twice  a  week. 
At  Lanion  was  formerly  a  confiderable  trade  in  butter,  but 
it  is  now  very  much  decayed,  fince  the  people  of  Paris  fetch 
their  butter  from  Ifigni  in  Lower  Normandy.     Their  chief 
trade  now  confifts  in  wine  from  Bourdeaux  and  la  Rochelle, 
which  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo  come  and  buy  here. 
Brest  is  one  of  the  grand  magazines  of   the   admiralty  of 
France.     The  harbour  is  encompaffed  with  very  fine  keys, 
on  which  arc  built  feveral  warehoufes,  filled  with  all  forts  of 
naval  ftorcs.     Here  the  greatcft  number  of  the  French  navy 
winter,  and  arc  fitted  out;   and  lhips  of  So  or  go  guns  are 
built  here,  which  make  it  a  populous  and  rich  place. 
Quimpor  is  fituate  on  the  Oder,  into  which  a  fmall  river  called 
Bcnandet  falls,  furrounding  the  town,  and  making  it  a  kind 
of  ifland.      The  Oder  is  here  fo  deep,  that  barks  of  a  large 
fizc  are  conveyed  at  high  tide  to  the  port  at  the  confluence  of  | 
the  two  rivers,  where  ftands  the  fuburb  termed  the  Duke,' 9 
Land,  and  inhabited  by  many  rich  merchants. 
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The  fea  which  furrounds  Coucarneau,  forms  it's  port  by  a 
fmall  intrenchment,  which  leaves  but  a  very  narrow  entry 
for  the  vcffcls  to  come  in.  They  arc  flickered  here  from  all 
ftorms  by  the  mountains,  which  ftand  along  this  ihtrench- 
ment. 
Audierne  is  a  fmall  fea-port,  agreeably  fituate  in  a  little  bay, 

on  the  mouth  of  a  rivulet  which  comes  from  Pont  lc  Croix. 
Doarnemes  has  a  good  port,  and  lies  at  the  upper  end  of  a 

bay,  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
Vannes  is  watered  by  two  little  rivers,  which  join  here,  and 
make  the  port  capable  to  receive  fevcral  veiTels  of  200  tons 
burthen.  The  key  is  built  with  large  free-Hones,  as  well  as 
the  mole  or  pier,  which  lies  acrofs  a  little  marfh,  near  which 
are  feveral  magazines  and  fine  houfes,  inhabited  by  rich  mer- 
chants. The  inhabitants  of  the  diocefe  of  Vannes  have  a 
very  good  trade  by  means  of  feveral  rivers,  and  their  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  fea. 
The  harbour  of  Port-Louis  is  very  good  and  fafc.  The 
largeft  fliips  enter  in  very  eafily,  and  go  up  to  the  end  of  the 
bay  at  a  place  called  l'Orient.  Here  arc  the  warehoufes,  and 
chief  eftablifhmcnts  of  the  French  Baft-India  company. 
Lewis  the  XlVth  made  a  very  good  ufc  of  this  port  during 
the  war,  having  caufed  feveral  men  of  war  ot  the  fit  it  rate 
to  be  built  and  rigged  here.  Notwithstanding  the  conveni- 
ency  and  fafcty  of  this  harbour,  yet  very  few  merchants  have 
fettled  here;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  fetch  their  merchandizes  from  Nantes,  fo  that  they 
could  not  fell  them  fo  cheap  as  the  merchants  of  that  city. 
The  only  trade  therefore  of  Port-Louis,  conlifts  in  Sardines 
and  congers. 
At  Hennebon  are  feveral  rich  merchants.     It  is  fituate  on  the 

river  Blavet. 
BRITISH  AMERICA,  or  the  ftatc  of  the  trade  of  the  co- 
lonies and  plantations  in  America,  that  belong  to  the  crown 
of  Great-Britain.  Under  the  article  of  America,  the  reader 
is  defired  to  obfervc,  that  we  have  given  a  general  account 
of  the  commerce  of  that  part  of  the  world,  with  refpccl  to 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Afia,  which  fliews  the  general  depen- 
dency, in  regard  to  trade,  of  one  quarter  of  the  world  upon 
the  other.  This  we  judged  a  neccfiary  introduction  to  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  trade  of  the  new  world,  with  relation 
to  the  fevcral  European  potentates,  among  whom  the  Ameri- 
can territories  are  principally  divided.  To  do  which  in  the 
moll;  acceptable  manner,  and  according  to  the  alphabetical 
order  to  which  I  am  confined,  I  have  referred  from  America 
as  the  root  to  British  America,  as  a  branch  for  what 
concerns  Great-Britain  ;  to  French  America,  for  what 
concerns  France,  &c. 

The  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain,  confift  ofthofe  upon  the  continent, 
and  ofthofe  which  are  iflands.     Thofe  upon  the  continent, 
fince  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  are  as   follow. 
[See  the  article  America.]  Viz.  Florida,  Georgia,  the 
Carolinas,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pcnfylvania,  the  Jerfeys, 
New  York,  New  England,  New  Scotland,  or  Acadia,  New- 
foundland, Hudfon's  Bay,  and  Canada  and  all  it's  Depen- 
dencies.    The  iflands  are  thofe  of  Jamaica,  Bahama,  Ber- 
mudas, Anguilla,  St.  Martin's,  which  belongs  to  the  Dutch 
as  well  as  the  Englifli,  Barbuda,  St.  Chridopher's,  Nevis, 
Antigua,  Montferrat,    Dominica,  St.  Vincent,    Tobago, 
Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines,  Barbadoes. 
Florida  we  have  had  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain 
by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763.     This  newBritifh 
colony  on  the  continent,  is  rendered  advantageous  to  this 
kingdom,    from  its  ports  of  Pensacola,    and  Mobille, 
and   the  Britiih  right  of  navigation   in  the   Mississippi, 
through  theGuLPH  of  Mexico,  and  likewife  by  the  Ports 
of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Mottheo,  lying  in  the  Gulph 
of  Florida  ;  and  being  fo  contiguous  to  the  Bahama  iflands, 
and  Georgia  and  Carolina,  conltitute  together  a  very  good 
maritime  barrier  to  our  fouthern  colonies  on  the  continent  of 
America.     See  Bahama  Islands,  Florida,  America, 
British  America,  French  America. 
Florida  lies  on  the  eaft  of  the  Mifliflippi  river,  and  extends 
to  the  weft   frontiers  of  Carolina   and  Georgia,  is  feparated 
from  Canada  on  the  north  by  the  Apalachian  mountains, 
and  has  the  Gulphof  Mexico  at  the  fouth.     What  is  called 
the  Peninfula  of  Florida,  has  Georgia  on   the   north,    the 
Gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  fouth- weft,  that  of  Florida  on  the 
fouth,  with  the  channel  of  the  Bahamas  ;  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  eaft. 
Georgia,  a  Britiih  colony  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, lying  within  the  province  of  Carolina,  as  defcribed  in  the 
charter  to  it's  late  proprietors,  is  by  fome  reckoned  the  third 
grand  divifion  of  it.     'Tis  feparated  from  South  Carolina  by 
the  river  Savannah  on  the  north,  has  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the 
eaft,  Indian  Florida  on  the  weft,  aud  is  feparated  from  Spa- 
nish Florida  on  the  fouth,  by  the  river  Alatamaha.     'Tis 
above  170  miles  from  north   to  fouth,  and  above  30c  from 
the  midft  of  the  coaft  to  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  ex- 
tends on  the  north-weft  even  as  far  as  the  river  Mifliflippi. 
By  feveral   treaties  made  and  renewed  with  the  Cherokees, 
Chikafas,  the  Nautches,  and  the  three  Creek  Indian  nations, 
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the  fubiecls  of  his  Britannic  majedy  have  a  right  of  pbffiMEofl 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Chikafas,  at  the  river  Mifliflippi  ; 
whereas,  in  many  of  thofe  parts,  the  French  have  no  other 
title  but  that  of  intrufion  and  force.  When  general  CMe 
thorpe,  one  of  the  firft  promoters  and  truflecs  of  this  colo- 
ny, went  gencroufiy  with  the  firft  colony  of  the  Englifli,  at 
his  own  expence,  he  and  their  allies  made  treaties  and  ce- 
mented our  friendship  with  the  Indian  nations,  who  extend 
themfclvcs  to  the  river  Mifliflippi. 

Before  the  general's  arrival  here,  this  country  had  the  name 
of  Yammacraw,  an  Indian  nation  ;  whofe  chief  Tomechichi, 
that  had  been  banifhed,  with  others,  from  his  own  country, 
readily  entered  into  a  clofe  friendflnp  with  him  ;  which  Wis 
the  more  agreeable  to  both  parties,  as  there  was  no  other  In- 
dian nation  within  fifty  miles.  About  this  time  alfo,  the  chief 
men  of  the  lower  Creek  Indian  nations,  confiding  of  eight 
tribes,  who  are  allied  together,  and  (peak  the  fame  language, 
tame  to  the  number  of"  fifty  perfons,  with  their  attendants, 
(fome  of  them  after  a  journey  of  five  days)  to  treat  of  an  al- 
liance with  this  colony.  Thefe  Indians  laid  claim  to  all  the 
land  from  the  Savannah  river,  as  far  as  St.  Augudin,  and  up 
Flint  river,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Mexico.  Thofe  In- 
dians promifed  by  Solemn  treaty,  and  with  the  higheft  affec- 
tion to  their  Englilh  brethren,  to  encourage  no  other  white 
people  to  fettle  in  their  country^  to  which  they  all  fet  the 
marks  of  their  refpective  families. 

The  year  following,  an  alliance  alfo  was  made  with  another 
Indian  nation  in  this  country,  called  the  Nautches,  Natches, 
or  Natchitoches,  tending  very  much  to  the  fccuiity  of  this 
new  colony.  But  we  have  differed  thefe  our  faithful  allies  to 
be  almoit  absolutely  defiroyed  by  the  French,  from  their  fettle- 
ments  on  the  Mifliflippi ;  which,  any  one  will  eafily  believe, 
has  had  no  tendency  to  ftrengthen  our  friendship,  and  render 
the  Britifh  name  refpectful  among  Indian  nations;  who,  in 
general,  are  alone  capable  of  Supporting  all  our  colonies 
in  North  America  ;  and,  thefe  in  particular,  might,  with 
proper  management,  not  only  have  been  rendered  an  invin- 
cible barrier  to  Carolina  and  Georgia,  but  have  proved  of 
extraordinary  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  thefe  colonies. 
For, 

Thefe  Indians,  when  their  kings  and  chiefs  were  prevailed  on 
by  the  addrefs  of  general  Oglethorpe  to  come  to  England, 
gave  tcftimony,  that  they  were  men  ofgoodfcnfc,  and  hearty 
wcll-wifhers  to  a  lading  commercial  correspondence  betwixt 
this  nation  and  theirs  ;  and  therefore  defired  of  the  truftces, 
that  the  weights,  meafures,  prices,  and  qualities  of  goods,  to 
be  purchafed  by  them  with  their  deer-fkins,  might  be  fettled  ; 
and  that  nobody  might  be  differed  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
in  Georgia,  without  a  licence  from  the  truftces,  that  the  In- 
dians, in  cafe  of  Injury  and  fraud,  might  know  where  to 
complain.  They  further  defired,  that  there  might  be  but 
one  itorehoufc  in  each  Indian  town,  from  whence  the  traders 
fhould  fupply  them  with  goods  at  the  fixed  prices  ;  becaufc 
they  find  the  traders  had  often,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  not 
only  raifed  the  prices  of  their  goods,  but  given  them,  at  the 
fame  time,  fliort  weights  and  meafures  ;  and,  by  their  im- 
pofition,  had  created  frequent  animofities  between  the  Eng- 
lifli and  the  Indians,  which  had  often  ended  in  wars  preju- 
dicial to  both  their  interefts. 

Upon  thefe  remondrances,  the  truftees  prepared  the  follow- 
ing acts,  which  being  laid  before  the  king  and  council  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1735,  were,  after  a  report  from  the  board  of  trade, 
ratified  by  his  majedy,  viz.  1.  An  acf  for  maintaining  the 
peace  with  the  Indians  in  the  province  of  Georgia.  2.  An  act 
to  prevent  the  importation  and  ufe  of  rum  and  brandy  in  that 
province,  or  any  kind  of  fpiritsor  ftrong  waters.  3.  An  act 
for  rendering  the  colony  more  defenfible,  by  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  negroes. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1 734,  TomOchichi  the  Indian  king, 
&c.  being  conducted  from  the  Georgia  office  in  the  king's 
coaches  to  Gravefend,  embarked  for  their  own  country,  after 
four  months  day  in  England;  during  which,  they  were  al- 
lowed by  his  majedy  20  1.  a  week  for  their  fubfidence,  and 
were  entertained  in  a  moft  magnificent  manner,  not  only  by 
the  Court/but  by  feveral  perfons  of  didinction,  who  had  the 
profperity  of  that  colony  at  heart.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
give  them  an  idea  of  the  pokt'enefs  and  grandeur  of  the  Eng- 
lifli, and  of  our  nation's  regard  for  the  Indians,  They  car- 
ried away  handfome  prefents;  and,  'tis  find,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (then  but  thirteen  years  of  age)  prefenting  the 
young  prince  with  a  gold  watch,  exhorted  him  to  call  upon 
Jefus  Chrift  every  morning  when  he  looked  upon  it,  which 
he  promifed.  In  return  for  thefe  teftimonies  of  regard,  they 
promifed  eternal  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  Britiih  nation. 
Upon  the  return  of  general  Oglethorpe  in  1739,  to  Georgia, 
Tomochichi,  together  with  four  other  Indian  kings  ot  the 
Creek  nation,  with  thirty  of  their  warriors,  waited  on  him 
at  Savannah,  and  acquainted  him,  that  though  the  Spaniards 
had  decoyed  him  to  St.  Auguftine,  on  pretence  that  he  was 
there ;  and  offered  them  great  prefents  to  fall  out  wth  the 
Englifli  ;  they  adhered  in  their  fidelity  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jedy, and  that  the  Creek  nation  would  march  ioco  warriors 
wherever  he  fhould  command  them. 

And 
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And  becaufe  the  Britifh  traders,  wjio  came  amongft  them 
from  Carolina,  had  u fed  bad  weights,  they  defired  the  gene- 
ral would  order  them  brafs  weights  and  fealed  meafures,  to  be 
lodged  with  each  of"  their  kings  ;  and  they  invited  him  to 
come  up  in  the  enfuing  fumrner  to  fee  their  towns ;  which 
he  promifed,  and  accordingly  performed  the  year  following, 
travelling  through  a  country  very  little  known  but  to  the  In- 
dians, and  very  difficult  for  Europeans,  to  the  town  of  Cow- 
eta, though  not  lefs  than  500  miles  from  Frederica.  Here 
he  conferred,  not  only  with  the  chiefs  of  all  the  tribes  of  this 
nation,  but  alfo  with  the  deputies  of  the  Chowetaws  and 
Chickefaws,  who  lie  between  the  Englifh  and  French  fettle- 
ments ;  and,  on  the  21ft  of  Auguft,  he  made  a  new  treaty 
with  the  nations  of  the  Lower  Creeks ;  and  of  which  we  the 
rather  take  notice,  becaufe  it  fliews  the  fituation  and  limits 
of  the  Creek  nation,  and  of  the  lands  we  have  obtained  of 
them,  as  reprefented  by  themfelves. 
'  The  deputies  having  drunk  black  drink  together,  according 

*  to  a  fuperftitious  cuftom  of  their  anceftors,  the  whole  eftates 
'  declared  nem.  con.  that  they  adhered  in  their  ancient  love  to 

*  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  and  to  the  agreements  made,  in 

*  the  year  1733.  with   the   truftees   eftablifhed  for   the  co- 

*  lony  of  Georgia;  and  they  farther  declared,  that  all   the 

*  dominions,  territories,  and  lands,  from  the  Savannah  ri- 
'  ver  to  St.  John's  river,  and  all  the  ifland.s  between  them  ; 

*  and  from  St.  John's  river  to  the  bay  of  Apalache,  and  from 

*  thence  to   the   mountains;  do  by  ancient  right  belong  to 

*  the  Creek  nation,  who  have  maintained   pofiiflion  of  it 

*  againft   all  oppofers  by  war,  and  can  fhew  heaps   of  the 

*  bones  of  their  enemies,  by  them  flain  in  defence  of  their 

*  lands.     And   the   laid    eftates  further  declared,    that    the 

*  faid  nation  hath,  for  ages,  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
'  kings  and  queens  of  England;  and  that  the  Spaniards,  nor 

*  no  other  nation,  have  any  right  to  any  of  the  fad  lands  ; 

*  and  that  they  will  not  furfer  them,  or  any  other   perfon, 

*  except  the  truftees  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  to   fettle  on 

*  the  faid  lands.  And  they  acknowledge  the  grant  they  have 
'  already  made,  to  the  faid  truftees,  of  all  the  lands  upon  the 
'  Savannah  river,  as  far  as  the  river  Ogeeche,  and  ail  the 
c  lands  along  the  fea-coafts  as  far  as  St.  John's  river,  and  as 
1  high  as  the  tide  flows,  and  all  the  iflands  as  far  as  the  faid 

*  river,   particularly  the  iflands  of  Frederica,  Cumberland, 

*  and  Amelia,  to  which  they  have  given  the  names  of  his 

*  Britannic  majefty's  family,  out  of  gratitude  to  him.     But 

*  thev  declare  they  did,  and  do  referve  to  the  Creek  nation, 
'  all  the  land  from  Pipemakers  Bluff  to  Savannah,  and  the 

*  iflands  of  St.  Catherine,  Oflebaw,  and  Sappalo  :  And  they 

*  farther  declare,  that  the  faid  lands  are  held    by  the  Creek 

*  nation,  as  tenants  in  common.  And  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  the 
c  commiflioner   for  king  George   the  fecond,  doth  declare, 

*  That  the  Englifh  fhall  not  enlarge  or  take  up  any  lands, 

*  except  thole  granted  as  above  to  the  truftees,  by  the  Creek 

*  nation  ;  and  doth  covenant,  that  he  will   punifh  any  per- 

*  fon  that  fhall  intrude  upon  the  lands  fo  referve d  by  that 

*  nation.' 

This   province   produces  Indian  corn,  as  alfo  fome  wheat, 
oats,    and   barley,    of  which  the  two  laft  grow  beft ;   very 
good  wheat   is  alfo  reaped  in  May,    and  they  mow  grafs   in 
June.     Here  are  potatoes,  pumpkins,  water  and  mufk  me- 
lons, cucumbers,  all  forts  of  Englifh  green  peafe,  and  gar- 
den beans,  except  the  Windfor,  which  will  not  flourifh  here, 
Indian  peafe,  all  forts  of  fallading  all   the  year  round,  and 
lweet  herbs  and   pot-herbs.     Rice  too  might   be  cultivated 
here  with  as  much  fuccefs  as  in  Carolina.     Here  are  necta- 
rines, plums,  and  peaches,  which   tree,  efpecially  peaches, 
arealmoft  as  common  as  apple-trees  in  Hcrefordihire.     The 
plums  are  ripe  at  the  beginning  of  May,  peaches  and   nec- 
tarines the  latter  end  of  June.      Here  are  no  hazle-nuts,  but 
chincapins  very  fweet  and  good  ;  wild  grapes  in  abundance, 
which  are  ripe  in  June,  as  alfo  four  or   five  forts  of  good 
wine  berries,  prefimmins  much  like  our  medlars,  wild  cher- 
ries that  grow   in  fprays  like  currants,  and  are  not  much 
larger.     Here  are  a  few  Englifh  cherries  in  the  gardens  and 
orchards,   alfo  apples,  pears,  and  a  few  apricot-trees.   Many 
of  the  apple  trees   bear  twice  a  year,  but   the  latter  crop  is 
final].     Here  arc  great  quantities  of  white  and  black  mul- 
berry-trees, the  fruit  of  which  are  not  to  compare  with  thofe 
of  England,  though  the  leaves  are  the  beft  food  for  the  filk- 
worms.      Olives  flourifh  here  in  good  perfection,  and  fo  do 
oranges,  efpecially  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  province.     The 
chief  trees   lor  timber,  &c.  are  pine   in   abundance,  fix   or 
feven  forts  of  oaks,  hiccory,  black   walnut,  cedar,   cyprefs 
white  and  black,  laurel  white  and  red,  bays,  myrtle,  of  whole 
berries  they  make  candles;  faffafras,   the    infufion  of  which 
makes  good  drink  ;   beech-trees,  and  many  others  that  have 
no  name.   In  fome  places  here  is  as  good  land  as  any  in  Eng- 
land,  were  there  but  hands  enough  to  cultivate  it. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  game  in  this  country,  particularly  in 
the  winter  feafon,  via- from  the  beginning  of  November  to 
the  month   of  March,  fuch  as  wild  gecfe,  ducks,  teal,  and 
widgeon  ;  wild  turkeys,  from  20  to  30  pounds  weight;  turtle- 
doves in  great  plenty,  curlews,   fand-birds,   woodcocks  and 
partridges,  but  much  fmaller  than. in  England;   fmall  deer; 
and,  when  it  is  very  cold  in  the  northern  parti,  of  America, 


here  are  vaft  flights  of  wild  pidgeons,  which  are  very  eafy  ta 
fhoct.  The  chief  game  here  in  the  fummer  feafon  is  deer 
and  ducks  ;  and  the  poorer  fort  of  people  kill  great  number 
of  poflems  and  racoons ;  the  former  eat  like  fucking  pig,  the 
other  like  lamb.  Here  are  many  tygers,  but  fmall ;  and 
bears,  whofe  cubs  flefh  eats  like  that  of  young  pigs. 
Here  is  plenty  of  fifh,  which,  in  the  fummer  time  efpecially, 
are  very  cheap,  fuch  as  trout,  mullet,  whiting,  black-fifh, 
rock  fifh,  fhecp's-head,  down  fifh,  bafs,  fturgeon,  which 
are  hard  to  catch,  and  fundry  othe:s,  very  good.  As  tofhell- 
fifh,  here  are  oyfters  innumerable,  but  not  crabs  fo  good  as 
the  Englifh  ;  clams,  mufcles,  conchs,  and  prawns  fo  large, 
that  half  a  fcore  of  them  are  fufucient  for  a  moderate  lto- 
mach. 

This  colony  bids  very  fair  for  four  ftaple  productions,  viz. 
fkins,  rice,  filk,  and  wines.  Indeed  in  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  coat  of  the  natural  grape  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  contain 
the  juice,  fo  that,  when  it  is  ripe,  it  burfts.  The  froft  about 
the  vernal  equinox  often  kills  the  vines,  alio,  when  they  are 
fhooting;  and,  as  for  the  European  grapes,  many  are  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  infects  of  the  country  :  yetexperier.ee  has  (hewn, 
that,  by  grafting  the  European  on  the  wild  vine,  all  thefe  in- 
conveniencies  may  be  prevented  ;  for  then  itfhoots  later,  and 
fo  eicapes  the  froft  better,  the  fkins  of  the  grape  becoming 
thicker  and  ftronger,  and  the  infects  having  lels  power  to  do 
prejudice.  Some  vines  brought  hither  from  Portugal  and 
Madeira  have  throve  very  well,  even  in  the  moft  barren  parts 
of  the  province. 

In  fine,  there  feems  nothing  wanting  by  nature  in  this  coun- 
try to  render  it  as  fruitful  as  it  is  pleafant,  and  as  profitable  to 
Great  Britain  as  any  other  of  the  northern  colonies. 
Savannah  is  the  chief  town,  and  lies  on  the  fouth  of  the  river 
of  the  fame  name;  on  which  it  has  a  very  fine  fituation  for 
trade,  it's  navigation  being  very  fafe,  and  fhips  of  300  tons 
can  lie  within  a  tew  yards  of  the  town  and  bank,  about  a 
mile  along  the  river  fide;  and  fhips  of  fuch  burden  may  alfo 
go  a  great  many  miles  above  the  town. 

The  river  here  forms  a  half-moon,  with  banks  on  the  fqutb. 
fide  40  feet  high  ;   and  on  the  top  there  is  a  flat,  which  they 
call  a  bluff,  at  leaft  60  feet  high  from  the  river,  which  is  a 
plain  high  ground,  extending  five  or  fix  miles  into  the  coun- 
try.    In  the  center  of  this  half-moon  hands  the  town,  and 
overagainft  it  an  ifland  of  very  rich  land,  fit  for  pafture.    The 
river  abounds  with  fifh,  is  pretty  wide,  the  water  frefh,  and, 
though  there  are  high  wcods  on  both  fides  of  it,  yet,  from  the 
key  of  the  town,  there  is  a  profpect  of  it's  whole  courfe  to 
the  fea,  and  to  Tyby-ifland,  which  lies  before  the  mouth  of 
it  to  the  fouthward  of  the  bar  ;  and,  the  other  way,  there  is 
a  view  of  the  river  for  fix  miles  up  into  the  country.     Tyby 
is  a  very  pleafant  ifland,  with  a  beautiful  creek  to  the  weft 
of  it,  where  a  fhip  of  any  burden  may  lie  fafe  at  anchor.  It 
has  great  plenty  of  deer  on  it,  and  a  light-houfe  80  feet  high. 
About  four  miles  from  Savannah,  within  land,  are  two  vil- 
lages, about  a  mile  afunder,  which  they  call  Highgate  and 
Hampftead,  where  the  inhabitants  chiefly  apply  to  gardening, 
and  fupply  the  town  with  herbage  of  all  forts.   There  are  20 
plantations  within   20  miles  round    the  town,  which  have 
each  of  them  from  five  to  30  acres  of  land  fhared.  There  are 
two  forts  built  on   the  Savannah  River,  one  called  Patocho- 
coloas  Fort,  the  other  Savannah. 

Abercorn  is  a  village  about  13  miles  north-weft  from  Savan- 
nah ;  and,  about  5  miles  farther  up  the  river,  is  the  town  of 
Ebenezer,  a  very  healthy  place,  where  the  Saltzburghers  are 
fettled,  who  are  a  fober  induftrious  people,  that  raife  not  only 
corn,  and  other  produce,  enough  for  their  own  fubfiftence, 
but  fell  great  quantities  to  the  inhabitants  of  Savannah. 
They  have  good  herds  of  cattle  for  the  ufe  of  the  public, 
and  for  breeding. 

Augufta  is  a  fort  on  the  river  Savannah,  which  is  a  pretty 
thriving  place,  whither  the  traders,  with  the  Indians  from 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  refort,  and  where  are  warehoufes, 
furnifhed  with  fuch  goods  as  the  Indians  want,  the  deer-fkins 
taken  in  exchange  being  fent  230  miles  down  the  river,  to  the 
town  of  Savannah  in  boats,  which  carry  each  about  four 
tons  and  a  half.  This  place  is  a  great  protection  to  both  the 
provinces  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  againft  any  invaders. 
Horfe-roads  are  made  from  it  to  the  town  of  Savannah,  and 
to  the  habitations  of  the  Cherokee  Indians. 
The  iflands  and  forts  upon  the  coaft,  as  they  lie  from  north- 
to  fouth,  are  thefe,  viz. 

1.  Amelia  Ifland,  about  7  leagues  north  of  St.  Auguftine,  be- 
longing to  the  Spaniards,  is  2  miles  broad,  and  about  13 
long,  and  extends  to  the  fouthern  mouth  of  the  river  Alata- 
mana,  the  prefent  fouth  boundary  of  Georgia,  and  within  a 
league  of  St.  John's,  or  Juan's  River,  which  is  about  five 
league-,  from  St.  Auguftin. 

2.  Cumberland  Ifland,  is  about  20  miles  fouth  of  Frederica. 
Here  are  two  forts,  called  William  and  St.  Andrew's.  The 
former,  which  is  at  the  fouth  end  of  it,  commands  the  inlet 
of  Amelia  Sound,  is  flrongly  palifadoed,  and  defended  by  eight 
pieces  of  cannon.  Barracks  alio  are  built  upon  it  for  220 
n.cn,  befides  ftorehoufes ;  within  the  pnliladoes  are  fine 
fprings  of  water,  and  a  houfe,  with  1  ik.  under 
it  for  ammunition  and  provifions. 
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3,  St  Simon's  Ifland,  near  the  north  mouth  of  the  Alata- 
maha  River,  is  about  45  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  4  in 
breadth.  The  fouth  end  of  it,  where  was  a  fort,  and  a  camp, 
or  barracks,  with  fome  huts,  in  1742,  when  the  Spaniards 
laft  invaded  it,  is  25  leagues  north  of  St  Auguftine.  A  ftrong 
battery  was  alfo  erected  on  it,  for  protection  of  Jckyl  Sound, 
in  which  10  or  12  forty-gun  mips  may  fafely  ride.  This 
ifland  has  a  rich  fruitful  foil,  full  of  fine  oak  and  hickery- 
trees,  intermixed  with  meadows  and  old  Indian  fields.  In 
the  middle  of  it  is  the  town  of  Frederica,  round  which  are 
good  fortifications,  a  regular  fortrefs,  ftrengthened  by  four 
baftions,  and  fpur-work,  towards  the  river,  mounted  with 
feveral  pieces  of  cannon. 

New  Invernefs,  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  province,  20  miles 
from  Frederica,  is  a  place  on  the  river  Alatamaha,  where 
the  Highlanders  arc  fettled. 

Upon  the  purchafe  of  the  propriety  of  Carolina,  by  his  late 
majefty,  orders  were  ifiued  for  building  1 1  towns  here  and 
in  Carolina,  each  of  which  was  to  have  a  diftriCt  of  20,000 
acres  of  land  fquare,  and  to  be  divided  into  fhares  of  50  acres 
for  each  man,  woman,  or  child,  of  one  family,  which  was 
to  be  augmented  as  the  planters  mould  be  in  a  condition  to 
cultivate  a  larger  quantity.  Each  town  was  alfo  to  be  formed 
into  a  parifh,  the  extent  whereof  was  to  be  about  fix  miles 
round;  and  as  foon  as  the  parifh  contained  100  mafters  of 
families,  it  was  qualified  to  fend  two  members  to  the  affem- 
bly  of  the  province,  and  to  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  any 
of  the  other  parifhes.  The  ground  of  each  town,  being 
marked  out,  was  to  belong  in  common  to  all  the  inhabitants, 
'till  fhared  out  to  each  of  them.  There  were  to  be  300  acres 
of  land  near  each  town,  to  be  common  for  ever,  without  be- 
ing charged  with  rent;  and  no  perfon,  by  virtue  of  any  for- 
mer grant,  was  to  take  poflefiion  of  any  land  within  fix  miles 
of  each  town.  The  rent  payable  for  every  100  acres,  after 
10  vears,  was  to  pay  4  s.  a  year.  And  to  every  European 
fervant,  whether  male  or  female,  50  acres  of  land  were  alfo 
to  be  diftributed  free  from  all  rent  for  10  years. 
Carolina  is  alfo  part  of  that  great  region  of  North  America 
which  was  formerly  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Florida. 
King  Charles  II  made  a  grant  thereof,  in  1663,  to  Edward 
carl  of  Clarendon,  then  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  and 
others,  from  the  north  end  of  the  land,  called  Luck  Ifland, 
which  lies  in  the  fouthern  Virginian  Sea,  and  within  36  de- 

frees  of  north  latitude,  to  the  weft,  as  far  as  the  South 
ea;  and,  foutherly,  as  far  as  the  river  St  Mattheo,  which 
borders  on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  and  is  within  31  degrees  of 
jiorth  latitude ;  and  fo  weft,  in  a  direct  line,  as  far  alfo  as 
the  South  Seas,  with  all  royal  fifheries,  mines,  and  every 
thing  necefTary  in  an  abfolute  propriety,  paying  a  quit-rent 
of  20  mcrks  yearly. 

The  plan  of  government  for  this  colony  was  defigned  by  that 
great  ftatefman,  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftetbury,  and  digefted 
into  form  by  the  great  Mr  John  Locke ;  whence  great  ex- 
pectations were  raifed.  But,  how  fpecious  foever  that  plan 
might  appear  in  theory,  experience  (hewed  it's  impracticabi- 
lity. The  only  remedy  that  could  at  length  be  found,  was 
to  get  rid  of  this  fine-fpun  conftitution,  wherein  it  was  pre- 
tended that  all  the  errors  of  our  own  were  cured,  and  to  put 
the  province  into  the  hands,  and  under  the  protection,  of  his 
late  majefty  George  II  ;  and  this  remedy  has  anfvvered  all 
that  could  be  expeCted  from  it  in  fo  few  years. 
After  this  fale  and  furrender  to  the  crown,  in  confideration  of 
22,500!.  had  been  confirmed  by  an  aCt  of  parliament  in  the 
year  1728,  intitled  An  ACt  for  eitablifhing  an  agreement  with 
feven  of  the  lords  proprietors  of  Carolina,  for  furrender  of 
their  title  and  intereft  in  that  province  to  his  majefty,  the  re- 
maining one  eighth  of  the  propriety  and  arrear  of  quit-rents 
were  referved,  by  the  faid  act,  to  the  right  honourable  John 
lord  Carteret,  late  earl  of  Granville. 

In  confequence  of  the  powers  granted  by  this  act  to  his  ma- 
jefty, he  has  ever  fince  appointed  governors  of  North  and 
South  Carolina.  Befides  the  governor,  there  is  an  afTembly, 
compofed  of  deputies,  chofen  by  the  freeholders  of  every  coun- 
ty, who,  with  the  governor's  confent,  have  the  power  to  make 
laws  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 
This  country  is  fituatcd  between  the  extremities  of  cold  and 
beat  ;  the  air,  for  the  moft  part,  is  ftrene  and  clear,  both 
winter  and  fummer  ;  yet  they  have  their  winter  rains,  and 
fometimes  heavy  fhowers  about  Mid  fummer,  efpecially  if  the 
wind  changes  fuddenly  from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft,  it  then 
blowing  exceeding  cold  and  bringing  diftempers  on  thofe  who 
do  not  prudently  guard  againft  it.  The  country  is  generally 
healthful,  where  people  live  regularly,  and  ufe  precaution. 
This  province  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  which  are,  1 .  The  Savannah,  which  rifes  in  the  Apa- 
lachian  mountains,  runs  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  falls  into  the 
fea,  about  32  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Port  Royal,  after  a 
courfe  of  above  200  miles.  2.  Congaree,  or  Saulee,  comes 
from  the  Cherokee  mountains,  and  difembogues  itfelf  into 
the  fea  near  Cape  Carteret,  to  the  north  of  Charles-Town. 
3.  Cape  Fear  River,  hath  it's  head  in  Virginia,  from  whence 
it  runs  almoft  fouthwards,  and  forms,  at  it's  mouth,  a  narrow 
flip  of  land,  the  outermoft  point  of  which  is  called  Cape  Fear, 
in  north  latitude  33.  34.  4.  Roanoke,  fprings  alfo  in  Vir- 
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ginia,  and  falls  into  the  fea  in  latitude  36,  where  it  form*  a 
kind  of  long  and  narrow  bay,  called  Albemarle  Sound. 
So  kindly  is  the  foil  of  this  country,  thataJmoft  every  fori  oi 
trees  and  plants  will  grow  there  to  great  perfection,  particu- 
larly vines,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  beans,  hemp,  flax, 
cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  olives,  orange  and  citron-trees,  as 
alfo  white  mulberry-trees,  for  the  feeding  of  filk-worms ; 
nor  are  the  lands  difficult  to  clear  there,  becaufe  they  do  not 
abound  with  ftones  or  brambles,  but  chiefly  with  large  trees, 
that  do  not  grow  very  thick  :  fo  that  great  quantities  of  land 
are  cleared  in  a  little  time. 

It  is  true,  the  foil  in  general  is  fandy,  but,  being  richly  im- 
pregnated with  a  nitrous  fait,  it  is  extremely  fertfle,  and  that 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  is  remarkable  that  numbers  of  plan- 
tations, which  have  been  conftantly  cultivated  for  near  70 
years,  yet  produced  great  plenty  without  dung  or  manure  ;  the 
planter  having  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  turn  up  the  fuper- 
ficies  of  the  earth,  and  all  that  he  plants  thrives  to  admira- 
tion, which  is  fomcthing  peculiar. 

The  feafon  of  lowing  Indian  corn  here  is  from  the  ift  of 
March  to  the  joth  of  June.  An  acre  products  from  18  to 
30  bufhcls.  The  feed-time  of  rice  is  from  the  lit  of  April 
to  the  20th  of  May.  It  is  fowed  in  furrows  about  18  inches 
diftant;  a  peck  ufually  fjws  an  acre,  which  yields  feldom 
lefs  than  30  bufhels,  or  more  than  60 ;  but  between  thefc 
two,  as  the  land  is  cither  better  or  worfe.  It  is  reaped  in 
September,  to  the  8th  of  OCtober ;  and  the  produce  is  now 
become  fo  confiderable,  that  it  returns  to  Great  Britain  at 
leaft  80,000 1.  a  year,  including  fre;ght  and  commiflion, 
which  are  the  moft  profitable  articles  in  the  Britilh  com- 
merce. In  a  good  year  this  colony  can  export  80,000  bar- 
rels, of  400  weight  each,  and  upon  a  medium  of  feven  years, 
may  make  50,000  barrels,  difpoled  of  as  follows,  from  a  com- 
putation made  a  few  years  fince  ; 

To  the  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre,   10,000  barrels 
To  the  north  of  Cape  Finifterre  38,000 
To  Great  Britain         -         -  2,000 


50,000  barrels. 
This  quantity  of  rice  will  employ  above  10,000  ton  of  (hip- 
ping,  and  may  return,  as  obferved,  to  Great-Britain  80, COO  1. 
This  produCt  is  fo  confiderable,  fogood  in  quality,  and  con- 
tinues fo  increafing,  that  there  is  great  likelihood  that,  in  few 
years,  all  the  markets  in  Europe  may  be  fupplied  therewith 
from  this  province. 

Silk-worms  in  Carolina  are  hatched  from  the  egg  about  the 
beginfiing  of  March,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  mulberry- 
leaves,  which  are  their  food,  begin  to  open  :  being  attended 
and  fed  fix  weeks,  they  eat  no  more,  but  have  fmall  bufhes 
fet  up  for  them  to  fpin  themfelves  into  balls,  which,  thrown 
into  water,  are  wound  off  into  raw  filk. 
Rofin,  tar,  and  pitch  are  alfo  produced  from  the  pine-tree  : 
rofin,  by  cutting  channels  in  the  ftanding  green  trees,  v/hich 
meet  at  a  point  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  where  is  placed  a  re- 
ceiver ;  the  channels  are  cut  as  high  as  one  can  reach  with  an 
ax,  and  the  bark  is  peeled  off  from  all  thofe  parts  of  the  tree 
that  are  expofed  to  the  fun,  that  the  heat  of  it  may  the  more 
eafily  force  out  the  turpentine,  which,  being  taken  from  the 
receiver,  and  melted  in  kettles,  becomes  rofin.  Tar  is  made 
by  preparing  a  circular  floor  of  clay,  declining  a  little  to- 
wards the  center,  from  which  is  laid  a  wooden  pipe,  the  up- 
per part  whereof  is  even  with  the  floor,  and  reaches  about  10 
feet  without  the  circumference;  under  the  end  the  earth  is 
dug  away,  and  barrels  are  placed  to  receive  the  tar  as  it  runs  ; 
upon  the  floor  is  built  up  a  large  pile  of  dry  pine-wood,  fplit 
in  pieces,  and  furrounded  with  a  wall  of  earth,  which  covers 
it  all  over,  except  a  little  at  the  top,  where  the  fire  is  kind- 
led. After  the  fire  begins  to  burn,  they  cover  it  with  earth, 
to  the  end  that  there  may  be  no  flame,  but  only  heat  fufR- 
cient  to  force  the  tar  downwards  into  the  floor  ;  they  tem- 
per the  heat  as  they  pleafe,  by  thrufting  a  ftick  through  the 
earth,  and_  letting  the  air  in  at  as  many  places  as  they  fee 
convenient.  Pitch  is  made  by  boiling  tar  in  large  iron  kettles, 
fet  in  furnaces,  or  by  burning  it  in  round  clay  holes  made 
in  the  earth. 

Black  cattle  have  mightily  increafed  fince.  the  firft  fettling  of 
this  colony  :  about  40  years  ago  it  was  reckoned  a  great  deal 
to  have  three  or  four  cows,  now  fpme  people  have  500  and 
iooo  head  ;  and  for  one  man  to  have  200  is  very  common. 
Here  are  hogs  in  abundance.  The  beef  and  pork  that  are 
raifed  here  find  a  good  market  in  the  fugar-iflands. 
The  trade  of  Carolina  is  now  fo  confiderable,  that,  of  late 
years,  there  have  failed  from  thence  annually  above  200  (hips, 
laden  with  merchandize  of  the  growth  of  the  country,  and 
they  have  commonly  three  (hips  of  war  for  the  fecurity  of 
their  commerce.  It  appears  from  the  cuftom-houfe  entries, 
from  March  1730,  to  March  1731,  that  there  failed,,  within 
that  time,  from  Charles-Town,  207  (hips,  moft  of  them  for 
England,  which  carried  among  other  goods  41,757  barrels 
of-rice,  about  500  pounds  weight  per  barrel ;  10,750  barrels 
of  pitch  ;  2063  of  tar,  and  759  of  turpentine ;  of  deer- 
(kins  300  calks,  containing  8  and  900  (kins  each  ;  befides  a 
vaft  quantity  of  Indian  corn,  peafe,  beans,  &c.  beef,  pork, 
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and  other  faked  fiefh  ;  beams,  planks,  and  timber  for  build- 
ing, moft  part  of  cedar,  cyprefs*  faflafras,  oak,  walnut,  and 
pine. 

For  the  deer,  and  other  fkins,  they  carry  on  a  confiderablc 
trade  with  the  Indians  ;  in  exchange  for  which  they  give 
them  only  lead,  powder,  coarfe  cloth,  vermillion,  iron,  ftrong 
waters,  and  fome  other  goods,  by  which  they  have  large  pro- 
fit. The  great  number  of  flaves  make  another  part  of  the 
riches  of  this  province,  there  being  above  40,000  negroes, 
which  are  worth,  one  with  another,  25  1.  each.  Artificers 
arc  frequently  fo  very  fcarce,  that  all  forts  of  work  are  very 
dear.  Taylors,  fhoe-makers,  fmiths,  &c.  are  particularly 
acceptable  there  ;  a  fkilful  carpenter  is  not  afhamed  to  de- 
mand from  20  to  30  millings  a  day,  Carolina  money,  befides 
his  diet;  and  the  common  wages  of  a  workman  is  trom  12 
to  15  millings  a  day,  and  more,  provided  he  fpeaks  Engliih, 
without  which  he  cannot  be  underftood,  and,  therefore,  is 
not  fo  ufeful  as  others. 

Silk  is  come  to  great  improvement  here,  fome  families  mak- 
ing: 40  or  50  lb.  a  year,  and  their  plantation-work  not  ne- 
glected, their  little  negroe-children  being  ferviceable  in  feed- 
ing of  the  filk-worms.  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnfon  was  the  prin- 
cipal promoter  of  this  improvement,  as  alfo  of  vineyards. 
They  manufaiture  their  fiik  with  wool,  and  make  druggets. 
The  French  proteftants  have  fet  up  a  linnen  manufacture. 
Befides  their  bills  of  credit,  the  currency  of  this  province  is 
French  piftoles  and  Spanifh  gold,  which,  before  the  act  for 
regulating  coin  in  the  colonies,  palled  at  6  s.  3d.  1  dwt.  and 
3d  the  odd  grains  ;  Dutph  dollars,  and  Peruvian  pieces  of 
eight,  at  5  s.  There  is  little  Englifh  money  but  what  here 
pafTes  at  50  per  cent,  advance  :  a  crown  at  7  s.  6d,  a  guinea 
at  32  s.  3d. 

This  country  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  by  the 
river  Savannah,  which  parts  it  from  Geongia;  on  the  eaft  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on  the  north  by  Virginia  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  feveral  Indian  nations,  which  lie  between  this  fettle- 
ment  and  the  French  colonies.     The  two  principal  of  thefe 
nations  are  the  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees,  who  were  a  long 
time  at  war  with  the  Englifh  in  Carolina  ;  but  now  the  latter 
are  in   amity  and  alliance  with  the  fubjects  of  the  king  of 
Great-Britain,  and  ferve  as  a  powerful  barrier  to  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  againft  both  the  French  and  Spaniards.     The 
emperor  of  the  Cherokees,  and  the  king  of  Catawaga,  renewed 
their  league  of  friendfhip  with  governor  Glen,  at  Charles- 
Town  in  South  Carolina,  in  May  1745.    Some  extend  Caro- 
lina weftward  as  far  as  the  Apalachian  mountains  ;  but,  what- 
ever may  be  the  claim  of  the  Englifh  in  that  refpect,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  abovementioned   Indians,   and^   perhaps,  fome 
other  unconquered  nations,  inhabit  between  thefe  mountains 
and  our   fettlements   in   Carolina,  which  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Savannah,  in  north  latitude  31.  55.1036. 
31.  of  the  fame  latitude,   along  the  coaft,  which,  running 
chiefly  from  fouth-weft   to  north-eaft,  makes  the  length  of 
the  country  that  way  about  350  miles;   it's  greateft  breadth, 
from  the  fea-coaft  weftward,  is  about  260  miles ;  but,  towards 
the  north,  it  is  much  pent  up  by  the  Cherokee  mountains, 
fo  that  there  it  is   not  much  above  200  miles  broad. 
The  country  is  divided  into  South  and  North  Carolina:  the 
former  contains    four  counties,  viz.   Granville  or  Carteret, 
Colleton,  Berkley,  and  Craven  ;  and  the  latter  two,  viz.  Cla- 
rendon and  Albemarle. 
In  the  county  of  Granville  is  the  river  May,  which,  join- 
ing with  the  river  Cambog,  forms,  together  with  the  fea,  the 
ifland  of  Edelano.      The  country  upon  the  river  May  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  an  Indian  nation,    called  the  Veftoes. 
There  is  in  it  a  pleafant  lake  and  valley.     Port-Royal  River 
lies  about  15  miles  to  the  northwards  of  the  river  May.     It 
has  a  bold  entrance,   17  feet  deep  on  the  bar  at  low-water. 
The  harbour  is  large,   commodious,  and  fafe  for  fhipping, 
and  runs  into  a  fine  fruitful  country,  preferable  to  the  other 
parts  of  Carolina.     It  fpends  itfelf  by  various  branches  into 
ether  large  rivers.      This  port  is  not  above  180  miles  from 
St  Auguftine,  and  may  now,  frnce  St  Auguftine  is  annexed 
by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  to  the  crown  of 
England,  in  conjunction  therewith,  prove  highly  beneficial 
to  thefe  kingdoms.     The  firft  Englifh  who  came  to  Carolina 
thought  of  fettling  hereabouts,  but  the  Indians  advifed  to  the 
contrary,  becaufe  the  harbour,  being  the  fineft  in  this  coun- 
try, would  have  tempted  the  Spaniards  to  difiurb  them. 
Beaufort,  a  town  in  this  county,  fituated  in   the  ifland  of 
Port  Royal,  in  north  latitude  32.  23.  about  30  miles  to  the 
caft  of  Purryfburgh,and  45  from  Charles-Town  to  the  fouth- 
weft  ;  the  continent  and  ifland  form  that  fine  capacious  har- 
bour called  Port  Royal,   which  might  hold  the  royal  navy  of 
England.     The  ifland   whereon  the  town  ftands  confifts  of 
near    1000  acres,  and    is  navigable  all  round  for  boats  and 
pettyaugers,  and   half  of  it  for  fhipping,   having  four   fa- 
thom water  dole  by  the  high  bluff;    fo  that  fhips  may  load 
and  unload  from  the  fhore,   without  the  affiftancc  of  boats. 
The  harbour  is  fecurcd  by  a  fort,  built  lomc  years  lince,  on 
which    12  culverins  are  mounted;    but  the  town  and  ifland 
have  no  fortifications,  nor  is  the  harbour  fo  well  fortified  as 
a   place  of  this  importance  defcrves,  efpcclally  as   it  lay  fo 
nigh  Spanifh  Florida,  and  ii  laid  to  hate  been  demanded  by 


the  Spaniards  as  a  part  of  their  territories.     Thcic  : 
above  threefcore  houfes  in  this  town  at  prefent  ;   but  f 
advantageous  filiation,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  harbour,  it  rs 
expected,  that  this  town  will  one  day  become  the  capital  of 
Carolina.     Now  Florida  is  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, this  harbour  is  rendered  of  full  greater  advan' 
Purryfburgh  lies  in  north  latitude  32.  20.     This  was  fettled 
by  Mr.  Puny,   a  gentleman  of  Ncufchatel  in  Switzerland, 
being  encouraged  by  the  government  both  m  England  and 
Carolina,  and  made  a  Swifs  colony  of  it ;   but  it  has  not  been 
properly  fupported,  though  it  would  have  proved  highly  be- 
neficial to  Carolina,  being,  with  Georgia,  by  it's  fituation,  a 
kind  of  bulwark  againft  the  inroads  of  the  Indians,  and,  per- 
haps, of  the  Spaniards  and  French.     It  would  alfo  have  been 
very  advantageous  to  Great-Britain,    becaufe  a  vaft  number 
of  Vaudois,  who  are  proteftants,    inhabiting  the  vailics  of 
Piedmont,   being  perfecuted  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  would 
have  fettled  here,  as  a  few  of  them  have  done ;    but  the  far 
greater  part  of  them  were  difheartened,  when  they  heard  what 
ufage  both  their  countrymen   and  the  Swifs  had   met  with 
there.     The   Vaudois  make  very  fine  filk  in  their  country, 
and  would  have  very  much  improved  that  manufacture  in  Ca- 
rolina, by  which  means  vaft  fums  of  money,  which  are  yearly 
fent  from  England  to  Italy  for  filk,  would  have  been  f  . 
the  nation.     But,  it  feems,  for  fear  of  difgufting  an  Italian 
prince,  we  are  neither  to  attempt  to  make  filk  ourfdves,  nor 
to  import  the  fine  filk  of  Chin:.,  which  will  c  me  at  one  third 
of  the  expcr.ee  of  Italian  fiik.     It  is  to  be  hop..:. 
new  poiTeifions  in  North  America,  will,  by  good   ma 
ment,  be  productive  of  filk  as  good  as  ever  came  from  Italy 
or  elfewhere. 
Colleton   County   is  the  next  to  the  north  of  the  former : 
it  is  v/atered  by  the  river  Stono,  which  is  joined  by  a  cut  to 
Wadmoolaw  River.     The  north-eaft  part  of  this  county  is  • 
full  of  Indian  fettlements  ;   and  the  Stono  and  other   rivers! 
form  an  ifland,  called  Boone's  Ifland,  a  little  below  Charles- 
Town,  which  is  well  planted  and  inhabited.    The  chief  rivers 
in  this  county  are  North  Ediftow  and  South  Ediftow.      For 
two  or  three  miles  up  the  latter,  the  plantations  are  thick  on 
both  fides,  and  they  continue  for  three  or  four  miles  higher' 
on  the  north  fide.     On  the  north  bank  of  the  latter,  about 
12  miles  from  it's  mouth,  ftands  Wilfon,  by  fome  called  New 
London,  a  little  town  built  by  the  Swifs. 
Berkley  County  lies  to  the  north  of  Colleton.     The  northern 
parts  are  not  planted,  but  the  fouthern  are  thick  of  planta- 
tions, on  account  of  the  two  great  rivers  Cooper  and  Afhley. 
On  the  north  coaft  there  is  a  little  river,  called  Bewail  River, 
which,  with  a  creek,  forms  an  ifland,   and  off"  the  coaft  are 
feveral  ifles,  called  Hunting  Iflands,  and  Sillivant's  Ifle.     Be- 
tween the  latter  and  Bowall  River,  is  a  ridge  of  hills,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  is  called  the  Sand-hills.     The 
river  Wando  waters  the  north -weft  parts  of  this  county,  and 
has  feveral   good  plantations  upon  it.     It  runs   into  Cooper 
River,  and  they  both  unite  their  ftreams  with  Afhley  River 
at  Charles-Town. 

Charles-Town  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  built  cm  a 
neck  of  land  between  Afhley  and  Cooper  Rivers,  but  it  lies 
moft  on  the  latter,  having  a  creek  on  the  north  fide,  and 
another  on  the  fouth.  It  lies  in  north  latitude  32.  48.  lon- 
gitude 78.  16.  weft,  2  leagues  or  6  miles  from  the  fea.  This 
is  a  market-town,  and  thither  the  whole  product  of  the  pro- 
vince is  brought  for  falc.  Neither  is  it's  trade  incunfiderable, 
for  it  deals  near  loco  miles  into  the  continent  ;  however, 
it  labours  under  the  difadvantage  of  a  bar,  that  admits  no 
fhips  above  200  tons.  '  The  bar,  fays  the  author  of  Har- 
'  ris's  Collection,  has  16  feet  water  at  low  tide,  and  there 
'  is  good  riding  when  a  fhip  has  got  clofe  to  the  town,  and 
*  the  harbour  is  defended  by  Johmfon's  Fort,  which  has  about 
'  20  guns  in  it,  level  with  the  fur  face  ofthe  water.'  '  Afhley 
'  River,  he  fays  alfo,  is  navigable  for  fhips  20  miles  abo\e 
'  the  town,  and  for  boats  and  pettyaugers,  or  large  canoes, 
'  near  40  miles.  Cooper  River  is  not  navigable  tor  fhip*  (0 
'  far,  but  for  boats  and  pettyaugers  much  farther.' 
Craven  County  follows  next,  ftill  going  northwards.  It  lies 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Congarec,  or  Santec,  which  fej  aj 
rates  North  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  pretty  well  inhabited 
by  Englifh  and  French  proteftants.  In  this  country  is  Sewee 
River,  where  fome  inhabitants  of  New  England  fettled. 
North  Carolina  has  a  peculiar  governor,  and  contains  the 

two  following  counties  : 
Clarendon  County  lies  to  the  north  of  Santce  River.     In 
this  ccAinty  is  the  famous  Cape  Fear,   at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  ofthe  fame  name.     The  Indians  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  reckoned  the  moft  barbarous  of  any  in  the  province.     In 
this  county  is  Waterey  River,  or  Wynyann,  about  25  I 
diflant  from  Afhley  River;  it  is  capable  of  receiving  large 
fhips,  but  inferior  to  Port-Royal,  nor  is  it  yet  inhabited. 
•Albgjviarj.;:  County  is  the  moft  northerly,  bordering  on  V  n- 
ginia.     It  is  watered  by  Albemarle  River,  and  is  full  ol  creeks 
on  both  fides  of  it,  which,   for  breadth,  deferve  the  name  of 
rivers,  but  they  do  not  run  far  into  the  country.     At  Sandy 
Point  it  divide^  itfelf  into  two  branches,  Noraiokc  and  No- 
tawy,  and,  in  the  north  point,  lies  an  Indian  nation,  cdled 
the  Matacomogs.     Next  to  Albemarle  River  .fouthward  is 
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Pante^oc  River,  and  between  them  is  Cape  Hattoras.  Al- 
b-  marie  county  was  more  planted  than  any  of  the  other,  when 
Carolina  was  firft  fettled,  and  confiltcd  of  near  300  families ; 
but  the  plantations  upon  Afhiey  River,  in  time,  grew  upon 
it  fo  milCh,  that  molt  of  the  planters  here  removed  thither. 
rginia.  Under  this  name  was  formerly  underftood  all 
that  tract  of  land  which  reached  from  Norembegua  to  Florida, 
and  contained  the  countries  at  prefent  known  by  the  names  of. 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jerfcy,  Pcnfylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Carolina.  The  difficulties. in  fettling  this,  as  well 
as  other  or  our  colonies,  being  well  known,  and  to  be  found 
in  their  hiftory,  it  is  rteedlefs,  and,  indeed,  not  within  the 
defiMi  ot  this  work,  to  give  thole  tedious  narratives. 
The  Indians  who  originally  inhabited  the  borders  of  this  pro- 
vince, which  retains  the  name  of  Virginia,  were  very  nu- 
merous, of  different  tribes,  and  moft  treacherous  and  cruel  to 
the  Englilh  of  all  the  Indian  nations. 

The  fuuation  of  this  country  is  peculiarly  happy  and  conve- 
nient. It  has  the  river  Patowmack  on  the  north-caft,  which 
icp.uates  it  from  Maryland;  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  eaft  5 
Carolina  en  the  fouth  ;  and  the  Apalachian  mountains  on  the 
wat.  It  lies  from  the  36.  30.  north  latitude,  to  the  39.  30. 
and  between  the  74.  50.  and  79.  20.  of  longitude  welt  from 
London.  It's  extent  troin  fouth  to  north,  is  about  180  miles, 
and  about  14.0  from  call  t(5  well. 

The  air  of  this  country  depends  much  upon  the  winds :  the 
north  and  north  well  are  either  very  piercing,  or  boiflerous 
and  itormy  ;  the  louth-caft  and  fouth  being  hazy  and  lultry. 
The  winter  is  dry  and  clear,  which  makes  it  very  plcalant. 
Their  fpring  is  lomewhat  earlier  than  ours ;  in  April  they 
have  frequent  rains;  May  and  June  are  very  plcafant  months, 
the  heat  being  greatly  tempered  by  cooling  breezes;  July  and 
Auguft  are  lultry  hot,  the  air  growing  in  a  manner  ibgnant, 
wh.ch  produces  great  thunder  and  lightning  ;  in  Sept  niber 
the  Weather  breaks,  and  there  fall  prodigious  ihow,  is  of  rain, 
when  the  inhabitants  arc  fickly.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
obierved,  that  in  this,  and,  inde.d,  in  all  our  colonies,  the 
climate  grows  daily  better,  and  theie  thunder-fealbns  lefs 
violent;  which  the  inhabitants  afcribe  to  the  clearing  of  the 
1  country,  by  the  cutting  down  woods,  which  gives  the  air  a 
freer  paffage. 

Towards  the  fea-coaft  the  foil  is  generally  low,  and,  for  100 
miles  up  the  country,    there  is  hardly  a  hill  or  a  itone  to  be 
met  wuii,  except  that  here  and  there  fome  iron-ftone  appear , 
above  the   furface,  and  fome  banks  of   a   kind  of  petrified 
os  lter-fhells,  that  arc  of  a  prodigious  thickneis.      The  foil  in 
general  is  a  rich  fat  mould,    three  feet  deep,   and  under  it  a 
loam,  of  which  they  make  good  bricks;   but  according  as 
the  lnuation  is  modi  or  dry,  the  foil  varies,   it  is  diitinguilh- 
ed  into  three  fort-,  high,  low,  and  marfhy,  all  which,  hiving 
land  n.ixed  with  them,  makes  their  land  warmer  than  that  of 
Old  England.     The  highlands  are  moitly  fandy;  however, 
they  are  not  unfruitful ;   the  foil  docs  not  hold  in  llrength  fo 
long  a>  the  lowlands,  which  are  very  rich,  being  a  bl.ickiih 
mould,  about  a  foot  deep  ;   and  this  foil  will  Mold  it's  llrength 
feven  or  eight  crops  without  manuring.  Their  land  in  gene- 
ral is  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  England  :   that  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers  is  moid  and  fat,  and  produces  rice,  hemp,  and  In- 
dian corn.     There  are  veins  of  a  cold,  raw,  hungry  foil, 
wheie  huckle-berries,  cran-berries,  and  chinkapins  generally 
grow:  alio  oaks,  poplars,  pines,  cedars,  cyprclles,  and  fwcet 
gums,  hockly,  fweet  myrtle,  and  live  oak,  are  found  here  in 
great  abundance.     The  land  up  the  rivers  is   of  a  different 
kind  of   foil,  and  flored  with   chefnuts,  chinkapins,  oaks, 
walnuts,  hickories,  dog-wood,  alder,  hazel,  iailafras,  elm, 
afh,  beech  and  poplar.  The  lands  at  the  heads  of  the  rivers, 
and  their  productions,  are  alfo  various.  Here  are  trees  of  an 
incredible  lize,  and  plenty  of  patture-ground,  coal,  quarries 
of  flone,  iron  and  lead  mines.  . 

Before  the  fettling  of  the  Englilh  there  were  neither  horfes, 
cows,  fheep,  or  fwine  ;  at  prefent  there  is  plenty  of  them  all : 
their  horfes  are  very  ferviceable,  and  travel  at  a  great  rate. 
They  have  likewife  red  deer  pretty  plenty,  hares,  beavers, 
wolves,  and  foxes.     They  do  not  want  great  variety  of  fowl 
or  rim. — In  February,  March,  April,   and    May,  fhoals  of 
herrings  pour  into  their  very  brooks,  fome  of  the  iizeof  ours, 
but,  in  the  general,   confiderably  larger. 
Though  the  common  way  of  traffic   in  this  province  is  by 
barter,  or  exchange,  of  one  kind  of  merchandize  for  another, 
or  of  any  for  tobacco,  which  is  the  flaple  production  of  the 
country,  yet  there  is  ftirring  fome  filver  coin,  both  Englifh 
and  Spanifli;  and  there  was  confiderably  more,  'till  the  lower- 
ing the  value,  tempted  people  to  export  it  to  the  other  colo- 
nies, where  it  was  current  for  more  than  in  Virginia. 
The  chief  of  their  coins  are  either  gold  and  filver  of  the  ftamp 
of  Spaniih  America,  or  Englifh  money  :  they  have  fome  Ara- 
bian chequins. 

The  trade  of  this  colony  confifts  chiefly  in  tobacco.  To  fo 
great  perfection  is  this  branch  brought  here,  that  the  Virginia 
tobacco,  efpecially  the  fweet-fcented,  which  grows  on  York 
River,  is  reckoned  the  belt  in  the  world,  a;id  is  generally 
vended  in  England  for  their  home  confumption.  The  other 
fort,  called  Oronoac,  and  that  of  Maryland,  are  hotter  in 
the  mouth ■>  but  it  turns  to  as  good  account,  being  in  great 


demand  in  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Germany.      O 
tins  commodity  30,000  hogfheads  have  b-cn  exported  yearly 
from  the  port  of  London,  which  if  4 1,  a  hogfhead  are  cl:ar.  d 
by  them  at  foreign  markets,  it  will  amount  to  120,000  i.  per. 
annum;  which  contribute  fo  much  to  diminifh  the  ballanec 
of  thofe  trades  which  we  carry  on  to  our  difad  vantage.   This 
is  a  profitable  branch  of  trade  to  the  Englifh  commerce,  as 
it  employs  little  Ids  than  200  fail  of  flout  fliips  every  year, 
our  own  confumption  of  this  commodity  being  included;  tin- 
revenue   thereof,   as  well  from   Maryland  as    Jamaica,  and 
arifing  to  the  crown,  is  not  inconfiderablc.  Sec  Tod'acco. 
Nor  is  tobacco  the  only  production  ot  v. due  this  country  pro- 
duces; they  have  befides   flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  filk  they 
might  certainly  have,  if  they  were  not  fp  extremely  addicted 
to  their  flaple  commodity  as  heverto  think  of  any  thi.,g  elfe, 
if  tobacco  can  be  brought  to  a  tolerable  market.     They  have 
likewife  filk-grafs,  of  which  they  make  very  lit  lc  advantage, 
though,  no  doubt,  under  proper  management,  very  profit- 
able manufactures  might  be  made  of  it  ill  England,  lince  it's 
threads  are  laid  to  be  finer  than  flax,  and  (Longer  than  hemp. 
All  kinds  of  naval  flores  might  be  produced  in  Virginia  with 
great  cafe,  as  well  as  in  great  plenty,  fuch  as  plank  timber, 
mafts,  yards,  rofin,  turpentine,  pitch    and   tar,    and    iron, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  take   from  other  countries,    they 
having  feveral  good  mines  of  that  metal.     There  have  been 
rumours  of  gold  and  filver  mines;  but  it  is  certain,  that  they 
do  not  want  coals,  antimony,  and  other  things  of  value,  irt 
the  bowels  of  that  country,  which  they  would  not  be  rcgard- 
lefs  of,  if  tobacco  alone  did  not  wholly  ingrofs  their  applica- 
tion ;  which  is  not  a  little  imprudent,'  fince  it  too  frequently 
turns  to  very  indifferent  account   to  the  planter:     whereas, 
were  they  wife  enough  to  obtain  other  firings   to  their  bow, 
they  would   be  more  profpeious,  and  could  afford   10  take 
more  of  our  manufactures  in  return. 
Maryland.     This   province  was   reckoned  parf  of  Virginia 
'till  king  Charles  I.  made  a  grant  of  it  to  lord  Baltimore  :   and 
the  climate,   ioil,    produce,   animals,    &C.    in    mis    colony, 
difLr  very  little  from  thofe  of  Virginia.     In  both  thefe  pro- 
vinces the   Englifh  five  at  large  in  their  feveral  plantations, 
which  hinders  the  incieafeof  towns.      Every  plantation,   in- 
deed, is  a  little  town  of  itlelf,  andean  fubfiil  itf  Ifwith  pro- 
vilions   and  neceflanes,    every   cqnfiderahle   piaster's  ware- 
houl'e  being  like  a  fhop,  where  he  fupplies  n  ot  only  himfelf 
with  what  he  wants,  but  the  inferior  planters,  fervants,   and 
labourers  ;  and   has  commodities  to   barter  for   tobacco,  or 
other  goods,  there  being  little  money  in  this  province,  and 
little  occation  for  any  as  long  as  tobacco,  and  their  other  pro- 
ductions, fhall  anfwer  all  the  ufes  of  gold  and  filver  in  trade. 
There  are  here  few   merchants  and  ihopkeepersi  .who  n  ay 
properly  be  called   fo;  I  mean,  who  live  properly   by  their 
trades.     The  tobacco  of  this  province,  called  Oroonoko,  is 
{Longer  than  that  of  Virginia  ;   but  it  is  in  great  demand  in. 
the  eaflern  and  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  preferred  be- 
f  re  the  fweet-fcented  of  James  and  York  rivers  in  Virginia. 
The  Maryland  planters,  finding  fo  good  vent  for  their  com- 
modity at  foreign  maikets,  have  cultivated  it  fo  much,  that 
the  province  is  thought  to  produce  as  much,  or  more  in  quan- 
tity than  Virginia.     The  foil  is  here,  at  leafl,  as  fruitful,  the 
country  being  a  large  plain,  and  the  hills  in  it  fo  eafy  of  af- 
cent,  and  of  fuch  a  moderate  height,  that  they  fecm  rather  an. 
artificial  ornament  to  it,  than  one  of  the  accidents  of  nature. 
The  abundance  of  rivers  and  brooks  are  no  little  help  to  the 
fertility  of  the  foil;   nor   is  there  any  grain,   plant,  or  tree, 
which  grows  in  Virginia,   but  thrives  as  well  here. 
The  number  of  fhips  trading  hither  from  England,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Britifh  dominions,    are  computed  at  150  fail  at 
leafl. 

There  is  no  woollen  manufacture  followed,  unlcfs  in  Somer- 
fet  county.     Their  common  drink  is   cyder,  which   is  very 
good,  and,  where   it  is  rightly  ordered,  not  inferior  to  the 
beft  white  wine.     They   have  wine  brought    from   Madeira 
and  Fial,  rum  from  Barbadoes,  beer,  malt  and  wines  from 
England.     There  is  plenty  of  good  grapes  growing  wild  in 
the  woods,  but  no  improvement  is  made  of  them. 
This  province  lies  between  the    38th  and   41ft  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  74.  20.  and  77.  of  longitude  welt  from 
London,  and  is   bounded  on  the  eaft  by-Delaware  bay  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  Virginia,  on  the  weft  by 
that  part  of  the  Indian  country,  wliich  the  French  claim  un- 
der the  name  of  Louifiana,  and  on  the  north  by  Penfylvania.. 
Or  more  particularly,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Maryland, 
the  colony  of  Virginia,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Che- 
fapeake,  is  divided  from  Maryland  by  the  river  Potowmack, 
and  on  the  eaft    by  the  river   Pocamack,  whofe   head   lies 
near  the  fea  to  the  eaftward.  The  boundary  of  the  province  of 
Maryland  begins  at  the  river  Potowmack,  and  runs  along  the 
bay  fide  nortnwards,  'till  it  interfecls  a  line  drawn  weft  from 
the  mouth  of  Delaware  bay,  fituate  in  39.  20.  degiees  north 
latitude,  having  for  it's  bounds  to  the  wett  high  mountains, 
and   on  the  eaft  the  faid  bay.     The  eaflern  fide  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Maryland  is  bounded  on  the  weft   by  the  bay  of 
Chefapeake,  on  the  eaft  by  the  main  ocean,  on  the  noith  by 
Delaware  bay,  and  on  the  fouth    by   the  river  Pocamack,- 
which  is  the  line  of   divifion  between  it  and  the  colony  of 
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Virginia.  The  chief  rivers  here  are  Potowmack,  mentioned 
in  the  fituation  of  Virginia,  Patuxent,  and  Severn,  on  the 
weftern  fhore;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  Chiptonk,  Chefter, 
and  SafTafras,  of  the  greateft  note. 

The  province  of  Maryland  is  divided  into  eleven  counties, 
fix  on  the  weftern,  and  five  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  bay. 
Thofe  on  the  weftern  fide,  are  St.  Mary's,  Charles,  Prince 
George,  Calvert,  Anne-Arundel,  and  Baltimore  counties. 
On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay,  are  Somerfet,  Dorchefter,  Tal- 
.    bot,  Kent,  and  Cecil  counties. 

Pensylvania  contains  all  that  tract  of  land  in  America,  with 
all  theiflands  belonging  to  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the  40th 
to  the  43d  degree  of  north  latitude,  whofe  eaftern  bounds, 
from  twelve  miles  above  Newcaftle,  otherwife  Delaware 
town,  run  all  along  upon  the  fide  of  Delaware  river.  Thefe 
bounds  and  extent  were  contained  in  the  original  grant ;  but 
Mr.  Pen,  the  proprietary,  having  afterwards  obtained  part  of 
Nova  Belgia  from  the  duke  of  York,  it  was  added  to  the 
country  given  in  the  firft  grant,  fo  that  it  extends  now  to  the 
48th  and  55th  minutes  of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  Delaware  bay  and  river,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ; 
on  the  north  and  weft  by  Canada,  on  the  fouth  by  Maryland. 
But  if  it  extends  to  the  43d  degree  of  north  latitude,  as  is 
exprefled  in  the  grant,  it  muft  run  almoft  parallel  to  New 
Jerfey  and  New  York,  even  to  the  banks  of  the  great  Onta- 
rio-lake. 

By  it's  latitude,  Penfylvaniaisatalike  diftance  from  the  fun 
with  Naples  in  Italy,  and  Montpelier  in  France;  but  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  the  climates  on  the  continent  of  America 
differ  much  from  thofe  of  the  fame  latitude  in  Europe.  The 
fouthern  part  of  Hudfon's-Bay  and  the  Thames  are  much  in 
the  fame  latitude  ;  yet  the  Thames  has  a  mild  agreeable  cli- 
mate, Hudfon's-Bay,  almoft  in  perpetual  froft  and  fnow.  Na- 
tural philofophers  can  eafily  account  for  that  difference.  The 
air,  however,  in  Penfylvania,  is  fweet  and  clear;  the  fall, 
or  autumn,  begins  about  the  20th  of  October,  and  lafts  'till 
the  beginning  of  December,  when  the  winter  fets  in,  which 
continues  till  March.  Frofty  weather  and  extreme  cold  fea- 
fons  are  frequently  known  here ;  but,  as  in  moft  countries 
where  there  are  fuch  feafons,  the  air  is  then  dry  and  healthy. 
The  heats  are  pretty  extraordinary  in  the  fumnier  months, 
of  July,  Auguft,  and  September;  but  mitigated  by  cool 
breezes,  which  make  them  very  tolerable. 
The  foil  of  this  province  is  in  fome  places  a  yellow,  or  black 
fand,  in  others  a  loomy  gravel,  in  others  a  fat  mould,  like 
the  vales  in  England,  efpecially  near  inland  brooks  and  rivers, 
where  the  lands  are  confiderably  richer  than  thofe  that  lie 
near  navigable  rivers. 

The  chief  rivers  here  are,  the  river  Delaware,  which  rifes 
far  north,  in  the  Indian  country  of  the  Iroquois,  takes  it's 
courfe  to  the  fouthward,  and,  dividing  this  province  from 
that  of  New  Jerfey,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between 
the  promontories  or  capes,  May  and  Hentopen,  forming  at 
it's  mouth  a  large  bay,  called  alfo  Delaware.  This  river  is 
navigable  for  above  200  miles,  but  has  a  cataract  above 
Briftol,  which  renders  the  navigation  of  it  unpradticable  to 
the  northward  of  the  county  of  Bucks.  The  fecond  river  is 
that  of  Safquahanah,  which,  rifinglikewife  in  the  country  of 
the  Iroquois  Indians,  runs  fouth  through  the  middle  of  the 
province  of  Penfylvania,  and  falls  into  the  Indian  bay  called 
Chefapeake,  in  latitude  39.  47.  This  is  navigable  for  large 
fhips.  The  third  is  the  Schoolkill,  which,  alfo  having  it's 
fource  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  runs  fouth,  almoft 
parallel  to  the  two  former  rivers,  and  at  length  turning  to  the 
eaftward  falls  into  Delaware,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia  ; 
it  is  alfo  navigable  for  boats  above  100  miles  up.  Thefe  rivers, 
and  the  numerous  creeks  and  bays  in  Delaware  bay,  capable 
of  containing  the  largeft  fleets,  render  this  country  admirably 
fituated  to  carry  on  a  foreign  trade. 

Here  are  trees  of  all  forts,  oak,  red,  white,  and  black  afh, 
beech,  Spanifh  chefnuts,  cyprefs,  poplar,  gum-wood,  hick- 
ery,  faffafras,  fhrubs,  fnake-root,  farfaparilla,  falop,  fpruce, 
cranberries,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peafe,  beans,  water- 
melons, mufkinelons,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  apricots,  quin- 
ces, carrots,  turnips,  onions,  parfnips,  cucumbers,  Sic.  are 
here  in  very  great  plenty  ;  as  alfo  Indian  corp,  hemp,  flax, 
&c.  It  is  frequent  for  one  bufhel  of  corn  fown  here  to  yield 
40,  often  50,  and  60  bufhels.  Of  animals,  here  are,  for 
food  and  commerce,  deer,  elk,  rabbets,  racoons,  beaveis; 
plenty  of  oxen,  cows,  and  fheep  :  of  the  latter,  'tis  common 
for  farmers  to  have  4  or  500  in  a  flock.  They  have  alfo 
beafts  both  for  labour  and  otherwife.  Of  fowl,  here  are  fine 
buftards,  40  or  50  pound  weight,  pheafants,  heath-birds, 
pigeons,  partridges,  clouds  of  black-birds,  fwans,  geefe,  brain- 
des,  duck,  teal,  and  fnipe.  The  fifh  are  fturgeon,  herrings, 
eels,  fmelts,  and  perch,  oyfters,  crabs,  cockles,  and  mufcles, 
&c.  The  merchandize  of  this  country,  with  refpedt  to 
Europe  and  America,  confifts  of  horfes,  pipe-ftaves,  pork, 
beef,  and  fifh  faltcd  and  barrelled  up,  fkinsand  furrs ;  all  forts 
of  grain,  wheat,  rye,  peafe,  oats,  barley,  buck-wheat,  In- 
dian corn,  Indian  peafe  and  beans,  pot-afhes,  wax,  &c.  and 
in  return  for  thefe,  they  import  from  the  Caribee-Iflands, 
and  other  places,  rum,  fugar,  molalfcs,  filver,  negroes,  fait, 


and  wine  from  Great-Britain,  houfhold  goods  and  cloathing 
of  all  kinds,  hard-ware,  tools  and  toys.  They  have  alfo 
fome  rice,  but  no  great  quantities,  and  a  little  tobacco,  but 
of  the  worft  kind.  Their  trade  with  the  neighbouring  In- 
dians upon  the  continent  confifts  but  in  few  articles  ;  they 
receiving  of  the  native  Indians,  chiefly  fkins  and  furs  of  their 
wild  beafts,  for  which  they  exchange  with  them- cloathing, 
arms,  ammunition,  rum,  and  other  fpirituous  liquors,  in  return. 
This,  as  well  as  other  the  northern  colonies,  endeavour  to 
carry  on  fome  trade  with  the  American  colonies  belonging  to 
other  nations :  Penfylvania  can't  be  faid  to  have  a  ftaplecom- 
modity,  nor  have  the  inhabitants  yet  fet  up  any  manufacture 
of  their  own. 

Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  Penfylvania,  is  extremely  well 
laid  out ;  and  were  it  full  of  houfes  and  inhabitants,  accord- 
ing to  the  proprietary's  plan,  it  would  be  a  capital  fit  for  a 
great  empire.  It  is  at  prefent  a  large  city,  moft  commodi- 
oufly  fituated  between  two  navigable  rivers,  Delaware,  and 
Schuifkill.  The  land  on  which  the  city  {lands  is  high  and 
firm,  and  the  conveniencies  of  docks  and  fprings  have  greatly 
contributed  to  the  commerce  of  this  place,  where  many  rich 
merchants  now  refide.  Ships  may  ride  here  in  fix  or  feven 
fathom  water,  with  very  good  anchorage.  The  land  about 
it  is  a  dry  wholefome  level.  The  great  dock  is  formed  by  an 
inlet  of  the  river  Delaware,  at  the  fouth  corner  of  the  front 
of  the  wharfs,  and  has  a  bridge  over  it  at  the  entrance.  Se- 
veral creeks  run  into  the  city  out  of  the  two  rivers,  and  there 
is  no  city  in  Holland  that  is  fo  naturally  accommodated  with 
fine  canals,  as  this  might  eafily  be.  The  key  is  beautiful, 
about  200  feet  fquare,  to  which  a  fhip  of  500  tons  may  lay 
her  broadfide.  And,  as  thefe  furprizing  advantages  have  al- 
ready rendered  this  one  of  the  beft  trading  towns  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  empire  out  of  Europe,  fo,  in  all  probability,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  increafe  in  commerce  and  riches,  'till  it  will  have  no 
equal  in  America. 

New  Jersey  has  Delaware  river  on  the  fouth-weft,  the  bay  on 
the  fouth-eaft,  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft,  and  New  York 
on  the  north.  It  lies  betwixt  north  latitude  39.  10.  and  41. 
35.  and  betwixt  weft  longitude  73. 46.  and  75.  15.  'Tis  in 
length  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  along  Hudfon's  river,  i,  e.  from 
fouth  to  north,  about  140  miles,  and  about  80  where  broadeft. 
Eaft  Jerfey,  before  it  was  united  with  weft,  extended  eaft  and 
north  all  along  the  fea-coft  and  Hudfon's  river,  which  is  in 
north  latitude  41.  and  was  divided  on  the  fouth  and  weft 
from  Weft  Jerfey,  by  a  line  of  partition  pafling  from  Egg- 
Harbour  to  Crefwick  river,  Stony-brook,  and  the  fouth  branch 
of  Raritan  river.  It  extends  100  miles  along  the  coaft,  and 
by  Hudfon's  river.  The  breadth  is  very  unequal,  it  being 
in  fome  places  much  indented  by  Weft  Jerfey  ;  it  is,  however, 
the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  country.  'Tis  divided  into 
Monmouth  county  on  the  fouth  of  Raritan  river,  Middlefex 
and  Effex  counties  on  the  north  of  it,  and  Berghen  county  on 
Hudfon's  river. 

Monmouth  County  has  a  pretty  good  town  called  Middleton, 
twenty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Pifcataway,  with  out-plantations  of 
thirty  thoufand  acres. 

Shrewfbury,  the  moft  fouthern  town,  about  eleven  miles 
from  Middleton,  is  reckoned  the  chief  of  the  county,  has 
the  fame  number  of  plantations,  but  more  families  than 
Middleton. 

Freehold  is  a  town,  which  has  thirty  thoufand  acres  of  plan- 
tation. 

Middlesex  County  is  the  moft  populous  and  flourifhing  for 
it's  plantations,  moft  of  whofe  proprietors  are  Scotfmen.  It's 
towns  are, 

1.  Pifcataway,  which  has  forty  thoufand  acres  of  land. 

2.  Woodbridge,  has  thirty  thoufand  acres  of  plantation. 

3.  Perth  Amboy,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  a  fweet  whole-* 
fome  place,  at  the  mouth  of  Raritan  River,  which  runs  into 
Sandy-hook  bay,  that  is  able  to  contain  five  hundred  fhips, 
and  is  never  froze.  It  is  fo  commodious  for  trade,  that  fhips 
of  three  hundred  tons  can  come  up  to  the  port  in  one  tide, 
and  lie  at  the  merchant's  door,  and  veffels  may  be  built  here, 
cheap.  The  whole  plan  confifts  of  a  thoufand  and  feventy 
acres,  as  laid  out  by  the  Scots  proprietors. 

Essex,  the  next  county,  has  above  forty  thoufand  acres  of 
plantation. 

Elizabeth,  it's  chief  town,  lies  three  miles  within  a  creek, 
oppofite  to  the  weft  of  Staten  ifland. 

Newark,  the  next  town,  fix  or  feven  miles  to  the  north,  is 
the  moft  compact:  in  both  the  Jerfeys.  It  has  fifty  thoufand 
acres  laid  out  for  cultivation. 

Berghen  County  lies  on  Hudfon's  river  over-againft  New 
York.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  Jerfi.-ys,  is  ex- 
tremity well  watered,  there  being,  befides  that  of  Hudfon, 
the  river  Hackinfach  and  Pafiick,  and  feveral  lefler  ftrcams. 
The  inhabitants  are  moftiy  Dutch.  They  have  ten  thoufand 
acres  of  land  affigned  them. 

West  Jersey  has  not  fo  many  towns,  nor  is  fo  well  planted, 
as  Eaft  Jerfey,  yet,  by  reafon  of  it's  navigable  creeks,  this 
province  is  as  commodious  for  trade  as  the  other,  they  lying 
at  a  convenient  diftance,  and  fome  running  a  great  way  up 
into  the  country. 
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Cape  May  County  i»  the  only  part,  which  has  the  name  of  a 
county.  This  is  a  tract  of  land  betwixt  Cape  May,  it's  mod 
eaderly  point  of  land,  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  bay,  and 
Little  Egg  harbour,  dividing  the  two  Jerfey's.  Moll  of  the 
inhabitants  here  arc  fifhermen,  there  being  a  whalery  on  both 
fhores  of  the  mouth  of  Delaware  bay.  From  Maurice  tivcr, 
the  next  ftream  to  Cape  May,  Delaware  bay  and  river  water 
all  the  fouth-eaft,  and  fouth  and  fouth-weft  parts  of  Welt 
Jerfey.  The  plantations,  fome  of  which  are  fo  clofe,  that 
they  arc  called  a  town,  lie  all  along  that  bay  and  river,  and 
moft  of  them  on  creeks. 

In  an  ifland  in  the  middle  of  Delaware  river  oppofite  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, lies  Bridlington,  or  Burlington,  the  capital  of 
the  province  ;  in  which,  though  there  are  r-w  or  no  planta- 
tions within  twenty  miles  of  it,  the  courts  and  affcmblies  of 
Weft  Jei  fey  ufed  to  be  held.  It  carries  on  a  briflc  trade,  by 
it's  eafy  communication  with  Philadelphia  and  the  ocean,  by 
the  river  Salem,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Delaware.  The 
town  is  laid  out  into  fpacious  ftreets,  with  commodious  keys 
and  wharfs,  that  will  admit  fhips  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons. 
Higher  up  lies  Maidenhead,  a  town  of  forty  or  fifty  families ; 
and,  about  forty  miles  higher,  is  the  country  of  the  Indians, 
called  Miniffuks,  who  live  in  a  fertile  foil,  which 'tis  expected 
will  be  foon  inhabited  by  our  countrymen,  becaufe  it  borders 
upon  New  York,  and  has  a  communication  with  it  by  means 
of  the  river  Aefopus,  which  falls  into  that  of  Hudfon,  near 
Kingfton. 

This  province  has  an  eafy  communication  with  Maryland, 
by  a  river  within  eight  or  nine  miles  of  the  bottom  of  Chcfa- 
peake  bay;  and  there  was  once  a  project  to  cut  a  canal  thro* 
that  fpace,  but  it  was  fo  vehemently  oppofed  both  by  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  that  it  did  not  fucceed. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  climate,  of  New  Jerfey  is  fomewhat 
warmer  than  that  of  New  England  and  New  York,  by  being 
lituate  more  to  the  fouth.  The  foil,  produce,  trade,  and  the 
conveniences  of  rivers  and  creeks  of  both  provinces,  arc 
much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Penfylvania  ;  but  there  are  more 
rivers  and  creeks  in  Weft  Jerfey  than  in  the  eaft,  by  reafon  of 
it's  fituation  on  Delaware  river.  The  country,  which  has 
a  better  foil  than  all  the  colonies  round  it,  and  is  better  cul- 
tivated, yields  plenty  of  all  forts  of  grain.  The  inhabitants 
are  computed  at  above  fixteen  thoufand  Englifh,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children j  of  whom,  about  three  thoufand  are 
men  fit  to  bear  arms.  The  chief  trade  of  New  Jerfey  con- 
fifts  in  provifions,  particularly  flour  and  pork,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  white  peafe,  which  they  fell  to  the  merchants  of 
Kew  York,  who  export  them  to  the  Sugarlflands.  It  has 
alfo  fome  fur-fkins  and  tobacco  for  an  Englifh  market,  and 
train-oil,  fifh,  and  other  provifions,  for  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
the  Canary-Iflands. 

As  the  towns  generally  lie  up  in  the  country,  their  trade  is 
chiefly  over  land  to  New  York.  There  are  from  an  hundred 
to  two  hundred  families  in  a  place,  and  great  part  of  them 
are  Dutch,  an  induflrious  people,  and  quiet  fubjects  to  the 
Englifh  government,  by  which  they  are  protected.  The  in- 
creafe  of  it's  trade  and  produce  may  be  judged  by  that  of  it's 
number  of  hands,  efpecially  negroes,  who  are  ten  times  as 
many  as  they  were  about  forty  years  ago. 

New  York.  This  province  is  divided  by  Hudfon's  river,  from 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Jerfeys  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  as  it 
is  from  New  England  on  the  north  and  north-eaft,  by  a  line 
drawn  between  Rye  and  Greenwich.  It  has  alfo  part  of  Ca- 
nada on  the  weft,  and  on  the  north  thofe  Indians,  allies  to 
the  French,  who,  being  aflifted  by  them  in  1746,  fell  on  the 
frontiers  of  New  York,  and  did  our  colonies  here  great  mif- 
chief.  'Tis  not  above  twenty-five  miles  broad,  particularly 
betwixt  Connecticut  colony  on  the  eaft,  and  Jerfey  on  the  weft, 
and  two  hundred  in  length  from  fouth  to  north,  extending 
from  Long-Ifland  in  north  latitude,  40  degrees  40  minutes 
to  the  lake  of  Champlain,  44  \,  where  the  French  having 
built  forts,  have  in  a  manner  expelled  us  from  the  north  part 
of  this  country. 

The  climate  is  more  temperate,  by  lying  more  to  the  fouth 
than  that  of  New  England,  but  it  is  colder  here  in  winter,  and 
hotter  in  fummer,  than  in  European  countries  of  the  fame  la- 
titude. The  foil  is  fo  fruitful,  that  one  bufhel  of  wheat  has 
produced  an  hundred  :  it's  product  in  general,  as  well  as  it's 
animals,  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  New  England.  The  fa- 
vages  too  of  both  countries  are  very  much  alike. 
The  Englifh  here  deal  with  the  Indians  very  largely  for  the 
fkins  of  elks,  deer,  bears,  beavers,  otters,  racoons,  and  other 
rich  furs  ;  and,  in  fummer  chiefly,  they  are  fupplied  by  the 
Indians  with  venifon,  fifh,  and  fowl,  very  cheap  :  for,  by 
means  of  Hudfon's  river,  the  largeft  in  all  our  northern  co- 
lonies, it  being  navigable  even  beyond  New  Albany,  near  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  New  York,  and  having  a  com- 
munication with  the  great  river  of  Canada,  by  a  ftream  call- 
ed the  Otter  river,  except  an  interftice  of  land-carriage  of 
about  fixteen  miles,  the  Mohawk  and  Iroquois  Indians  "from 
the  lakes,  and  divers  from  the  French  fettlements,  come  to 
the  Lnglifh  fettlements  upon  this  river,  and  drive  a  cor.fidcr- 
ab!e  traffic. 

The  other  trade  of  this  colony  is  to  Barbadoes  and  the  Susnr- 
Iflands,  with  holies,  beef,  fmoaked  beef,  bacon,  poik,  peafe, 
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apples,  onions,  corn,  flour,  bread,  pipe  ftaves,  for  which 
they  receive  fugar,  molaffes,  rum,  ginger,  &c.  in  return. 
They  have  alfo  a  very  profitable  commerce  from  hence  to 
Madeira  and  the  Azores,  with  pipc-ftaves  and  fifh,  for  which 
they  load  their  fhips  back  with  wine  and  brandy  ;  and  there 
is  fcarce  a  more  benefic  al  trade  in  all  the  Englifh  c  jmmerce, 
they  taking  off  more  of  our  woollen  manufactures  than  a't 
the  ifland  colonies  taken  together,  Jamaica  excepted,  and  re- 
turn more  gold  and  lilver  to  pay  for  them. 
In  fine,  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  there  is  not  a  colony  in 
America,  which  makes  a  better  figure  than  this  for  it's  trade, 
or  where  the  people  feem  to  have  a  greater  fpirit  of  in- 
duftry  and  commerce,  or  are  better  affected  to  the  Englifh 
nation, 

Befides,  'tis  agreed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  part  of 
this  country,  arc  our  greateft  fence  againft  the  French.  As 
the  city  of  New  York  may  be  deemed  it's  frontier  garrifon  on 
the  fouth,  againft  any  invafion  by  fea ;  fo  Schenectida  town 
and  fort,  in  the  county  of  Albany,  may  well  be  reckoned  it's 
frontier  on  the  north,  againft  the  French  of  Canada,  and 
their  Indian  confederates. 

'  Tis  divided  into  ten  counties,  which,  going  up  Hudfon's  ri- 
ver from  fouth  to  north,  are  Richmond,  Suff  ,1k,  Queen's 
County,  New  York  County,  Chefter,  King's  County,  Orange, 
Duchets,  Ulftcr,  and  Albanv  ;  which  laft  five  counties  are 
fiid  to  be  all  inhabited  by  Dutch,  or  fuch  as  are  of  Dutch 
extraction,  befides  Statan-lfland  and  Long-Ifland,  before  the 
mouth  of  Hudfon's  river.  They  are  pretty  well  flocked  with 
farms,  but  have  not  many  confiderable  towns. 
Long  Ifland,  which  is  fometimes  called  NafTaw  Ifland,  has 
Statan  Ifland,  and  that  in  which  New  York  lies,  on  the  weft 
and  north  weft  ;  the  colony  of  Connecticut  on  the  north, 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft  and  the  fouth.  'Tis  not 
above  eighteen  miles  in  breadth,  but 'tis  a  hundred  and  twenty 
in  length,  ftretching  along  Fairfield  County  in  New  England, 
near  the  mouth  of  Hudfon's  river,  furnifhed  every- where  with 
convenient  harbours,  and  contains  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and 
Richmond,  and  Queen's  County. 

The  trade  drove  here  is  in  furs  and  fkins,  tobacco  as  good  as 
that  of  Maryland,  horfes,  beef,  pork,  peafe,  wheat,  and  all 
forts  of  Englifh  grain,  which  are  fowed  here  with  very  great 
increvfe  ;  and  the  foil  is  fo  good,  that  all  other  fruits  and 
herbs  thrive  here,  together  with  flax,  hemp,  pumpkins,  me- 
lons, &c. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  this  ifland  in  the  winter  time,  there  lie 
ftore  of  whales  and  grampuffes,  which  the  inhabitants  catch 
in  their  boats,  and  drive  no  inconfiderable  trade  with  the  oil. 
An  infinite  number  of  feals  lie  here  alfo  in  the  fame  feafon, 
on  fome  broken  marfhes,  beaches  and  bars  of  land,  which 
likewife  yield  excellent  oil. 

Statan  Ifland,  which  lies  to  the  weft  of  the  former,  near  the 
county  of  New  York,  is  about  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and 
eight  in  breadth,  and  has  a  number  of  good  farms  and  plan- 
tations, but  no  town. 

The  capital  of  the  whole  province  is  the  city  of  New  York, 
at  the  fouth  end  of  York  county  in  Manahattan  ifland  (at  the 
mouth  of  Hudfon's,  or  the  Iroquois  river)  which  ifland  is 
12  miles  long,  and  about  3  broad.  This  town  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  pleafanteft  in  Britifh  America.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bour, with  keys  and  warehoufes,  and  employs  hundreds  of 
fhips  and  veflels  in  it's  foreign  trade  and  fifheries.  The  Dutch 
have  fet  up  mills  to  faw  timber,  one  of  which  will  do  more  in 
a  day,  than  fifty  men  can. 

Kingfton,  a  town  ninety  miles  up  the  river,  en  the  weft  fide 
of  ir,  is  a  pretty  well  built  populous  town,  inhabited  by  Eng- 
lifh and  Dutch.  The  river  Aefopus,  from  New  Jerfey,  falls 
into  Hudfon's  near  the  town,  and  makes  a  good  communica- 
tion between  the  two  provinces. 

New  Albany,  called  Orange  fort  by  the  Dutch,  who  drove  a 
profitable  trade  from  it  with  the  Indians  to  Quebec,  is  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  three  miles  up  the  river  to  the  north  of  New 
York,  and  is  but  five  miles  below  the  place  where  the  eaft 
branch  of  the  river  leaves  the  fouthern,  and  runs  up  almoft  off* 
the  Iroquois,  two  hundred  miles  within  land.  After  it's  re- 
duction by  the  Englifh,  it  was  called  New  Albany.  This 
town,  confiding  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  families, 
is,  for  the  moft  part,  inhabited  by  Dutch.  The  governor  of 
the  northern  provinces  comes  hither  often,  to  confer  with  the 
Indian  fachems  or  kings,  to  renew  their  alliances,  to  fettle 
matters  of  traffic,  and  to  concert  meafures 'againft  their  com- 
mon enemy  ;  and  it  is  reckoned  the  barrier  of  New  York,  a- 
gainft  both  the  French  and  the  Hufons. 

Schenedlada,  fixteen  miles  above  Albany,  but  in  the  county  of 
Albany,  is  fituate  on  a  river  that  runs  into  Hudfon's  to  the 
eaft,  and  in  one  of  the  fineft  vales  of  the  world  ;  it  is  com- 
pared to  that  in  Nottinghamfhire,  watered  by  the  Trent.  The 
inhabitants  are  both  Englifh  and  Dutch.  It  was  almott  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  French,  and  their  confederated  Indians,  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  and  the  inhabitants  murdered  ; 
but  they  have  now  ftrengthened  it,  and  the  place  is  much 
larger  and  more  populous  than  before.  The  country  betwixt 
this  fort  and  New  York  is  very  fruitful,  but  inhabited  by  feveral 
Indian  nations,  who  are  not  very  induflrious. 
Soratogo,  about  26  milts  to  the  north  of  Schenectada,  is  the 
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village  that  was  deflroyed  in  the  laft  war  by  the  French  and 
Indians,  who  came  upon  it  by  furprize. 
New  England.  This  country  contains  the  moft  flouriibing 
and  powerful  colonies  the  Englifh  have  in  America;  has  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft,  Nova  Scotia  or 
New  Scotland,  or  Acadia,  on  the  north-eaft,  the  country  of 
the  favage  Indians  on  the  north,  part  of  Canada  on  the  weft, 
and  New  York,  with  Long-Ifland,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth- 
weft.  It  extends  from  north  latitude  41  to  44  >-,  and  from 
longitude  tg  to  73,  35.  The  late  Rev.  Mr  Daniel  Neal,  who 
has  wrote  the  beft  hiftory  of  this  country,  fays,  that,  from  Ken- 
neback  river  to  the  fouth-eaft  boundary  of  New  York,  it  is 
three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  ;  that  the  coaft  from  weft  fouth- 
weft,  to  eaft  north-eaft,  is  a  hundred  and  fixty  leagues  with- 
out the  angles  ;  and  that  it  is  a  hundred  and  ninety  miles, 
brought  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  north-eaft  bounds  of  New 
York  ;  but  the  author  of  the  Britifli  Empire  in  America,  tho' 
he  allows  it  to  be  near  three  hundred  miles  along  the  coaft, 
without  reckoning  the  angles,  fays,  'tis  no  where  above  fifty 
miles  broad  in  a  direct  line. 

The  fummer  feafon  here  is  warmer,  though  fhorter  than  ours, 
and  generally  accompanied  with  a  clear  fky  for  two  months  ; 
which  renders  the  countty  fo  wholefome,  that  none  of  our 
plantations  fuit  an  Englifh  conftitution  better  ;  yet  in  their 
winters,  which  are  longer  and  feverer  than  ours,  the  winds 
are  often  very  boifterous,  and  the  air  is  fharper  than  in  Old 
England,  though  it  lies  fo  much  more  to  the  eaft.  Natura- 
lifts  have  imputed  this  to  the  large  frefh  water  lakes  that  lie 
behind  this  country  to  the  north-weft,  which,  being  con- 
ftantiy  frozen  over  in  November,  occafion  that  early  winter 
which  is  commonly  felt  in  all  the  adjacent  country,  and  is 
one  principal  caufe  of  thofe  cold  north- weft  winds  that  con- 
tinually blow  here  in  the  winter,  and  are  fo  fatal  to  mariners 
on  the  New  England  coaft  in  that  feafon.  Snow  generally 
lies  on  the  ground  here,  from  November  to  February  June, 
July,  and  Auguft  are  the  hotteft  months,  during  which,  the 
people  are  greatly  peftered  with  mufkettoes,  bugs,  and  other 
in  feels. 

The  land  next  the  fea  is  generally  low,  and  in  fome  parts 
matfhy,  but  farther  up  it  rifes  into  hills,  and  on  the  north- 
eaft  it  is  rocky  and  mountainous.  About  the  Mafiachufet's 
Bay,  the  foil  is  as  fat  and  black  as  in  any  part  of  England  ; 
and  the  firft  planters  found  the  grafs  in  the  vallies  above  an 
ell  high,  and  rank  for  want  of  cutting ;  but  the  up-lands  are 
not  fo  fruitful,  they  being  for  the  moft  part  gravel  and  fandy, 
inclining  to  a  clay. 

There  are  few  countries]  better  watered  with  fprings,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  though  the  latter  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  to  the 
north  and  the  weft.  Of  it's  rivers,  which  all  abound  with 
fifh,  feven  are  navigable  for  feveral  leagues,  and  would  be  fo 
farther,  were  it  not  for  the  falls.  As,  1.  Connecticut  river, 
which  is  navigable  a  great  way  with  large  vefiels.  It  rifes  in 
the  north  part  of  New  England,  and  runs  almoft  direclly 
fouth  through  the  province  of  it's  name,  'till  it  falls  into  the 
fea,  afcer  a  courfe  of  at  leaft  two  hundred  miles,  between 
the  towns  of  Saybrook  and  Line,  almoft  oppofite  to  the  eaft 
end  of  Long-Ifland.  2.  The  Thames,  which  rifes  in  fome 
lake  north  of  the  MafTachufet's  country,  runs  alfo  direclly 
fouth,  and  falls  into  the  fea  below  New  London,  and  to  the 
eaft  of  the  Connecticut.  3.  The  river  Patuxet,  which,  rifing 
in  the  north- weft  of  the  MafTachufet's  country,  runs  fouth- 
eaft,  through  Providence  plantation,  and  falls  into  a  noble 
b;y  of  the  fea,  near  a  town  called  Swanfey.  4.  The  great 
river  Merrimech,  which,  rifing  north  of  New  England,  runs 
alfo  to  the  fouth,  forming  a  lake  on  the  weft  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  from  whence  running  fouth  for  near  a  hundred  miles, 
to  the  latitude  of  42.  54.  it  then  turns  eaft,  and  falls  into  the 
fea  between  Salifbury  and  Newberry  in  EfTex.  5.  The 
river  Pifcataway,  which  runs  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  falls  into 
the  fea  near  Portfmouth  in  Hampfhire,  with  a  mouth  more 
like  an  arm  of  the  fea,  and  capable  of  receiving  the  lajgeft 
fhips.  6.  The  tiver  Saco,  which  runs  from  the  north  of 
New  England  to  the  fouth,  falling  into  the  fea  between  Cape 
Porpus,  or  Porpofes,  and  Cape  Elizabeth,  in  the  province  of 
Meine.  7.  The  Cafco  river,  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
former,  and  falls  into  a  bay  of  it's  own  name.  To  the  eaft 
of  thefe  are  the  rivers  Saghedock,  Kenabeck,  Penobfcot,  and 
many  more  confidcrable  ones,  which,  rifing  far  to  the  north, 
run  almoft  due  fouth,  and  fall  into  the  ocean  to  the  north-eaft 
of  Cafco  bay. 

To  the  convenience  of  fo  many  fine  rivers,  and  the  plenty  of 
frefh  water,  the  number  of  large  populous  towns  isjuftlyaicribed. 
There  are  fome  copper  and  iron  mines. 
There  is  alfo  plenty  of  good  timber,  but  fo  much  has  been 
cut  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  fea,  that,  'tis  faid, 
there  is  a  neceffity  for  a  law  to  prevent  the  waftc  of  woods. 
Oak,  elm,  afh,  cyprefs,  pine,  chefnut,  walnut,  cedar,  beech, 
afptn,  faflafras,  are  common  here;  as  are  alfo  fprure  and  fir- 
trees,  which  are  of  an  extraordinary  growth,  producing  pitch, 
tar,  rofin,  and  turpentine;  alfo  mails,  yards,  and  planks,  as 
the  oak  does  the  other  fhip-timber  ;  fp  that  more  fhips  have 
been  built  in  this  province,  than  in  all  the  other  parti  of  A- 
merica.     Here  is  Ihumack,  which   is  ufed  by  dyers  and  tan- 


ners ;  and,  as  there  is  no  want  of  hides  and  fkins,  nor  bark, 
there  is  a  great  manufacture  in  leather.  That,  call-.d  the 
fhe-cedar,  produces  fweet  gums,  as  do  other  of  their  trees 
balms  that  are  medicinal.  The  dwarf  oak  grows  wild  here, 
and  was  fent  hence  to  Old  England  to  be  cultivated.  All  forts 
of  garden  and  orchard-trees  thrive  here  fo  well,  that  'tis  eafy 
for  a  planter  to  make  a  hundred  ho^liieads  of  cyder  in  a  feafon  ; 
and  the  export  of  apples  to  the  bugar-Iflands  is  a  conftant  ar- 
ticle in  it's  commerce. 

They  have  as  good  hemp  and  flax  as  any  in  the  Baltic; 
great  plenty  of  all  forts  of  roots,  as  turnips,  parfnips,  carrots, 
radifhes,  much  larger  and  richer  than  ours,  tboug  1  their  feeds 
came  originally  from  hence ;  good  ftore  of  onions,  cucum- 
bers, and  pumpkins,  but  the  feeds  of  their  water-nr  Ions  and 
fquafhes,  which  grow  here  in  great  plenty,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
brought  from  Portugal 

They  had  a  great  variety  of  fruits  of  their  own  gro  //th,  before 
the  Englifh  fettled  here,  and  they  have  univerfal.y  improved 
them.  Mr  Dudly,  one  of  the  council  in  New  England,  and 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  fays,  the  peaches  here  are  large, 
all  ftandards,  and  the  fruit  better  than  ours ;  and  that  they 
bear  commonly  in  three  years  from  the  ftone;  that  in  1721, 
in  a  village  near  Bolton  of  about  forty  houfes,  they  made  near 
three  thoufand  barrels  of  cyder  ;  and  that  fome  of  their  appk- 
trees  yield  lix  or  feven  barrels,  and  at  the  rate  of  eight  or 
nine  bufhels  to  the  barrel. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  plants  here,  different  from   1      "c 
of  Europe;  particularly  the  common  favin,  which  frequei  tly 
grows    wild   on   the  hills;  that  called  the  bear-thiftle,  very 
Ihort  and    prickly  ;  whofe   root  with   a  decoction  of  cancer- 
root,  and  a  fort  of  devil's  bit,  cures  the  k:ng"b  evil.     Here'j 
a  plant  called  partridge-berries,  an  excellent  cure  for  the  dmpf ,  } 
and  that  called  the  bleeding-root,  to  cure  the  jaundice;  to- 
gether with  fome  others,  of  which  the  late  Dr  Cotton  Mather 
gave  the  Royal  Society  of  London  a  fpecimen. 
I  here  is  hardly  a  greater  variety  of  fowl  any  where  ihan  in 
this  country,  and   plenty  of  beafts   both  rame   and  wild,  of 
every  ufeful  kind.     Here  at    alfo  abundance  of  excellent  iifh, 
both  in  the  fea  and  rivers.  Whalt  s  were  often  caught  former- 
ly between  New  England    ind  Ntw  York,   but  the  whale-, 
fifhery  is  of  late  engrolTed   in  a  manner  by  the  Newfou  d- 
landers,  though  there  are  ftiil  vaft  quantities  of  fi  h  of  ail  forts, 
efpecially  cod,  taken  on  this  coaft,  which  are  fahed  and  (en?  to 
Europe,  as  well  as  to  the  fugar  plantations,  for  the  fubiifta,  ce 
of  their  negroes  as  well  as  white  fervants. 
There  is  fcarce  any  fort  of  Britifh  manufacture,  whether  for 
ufe,  ornament,  or    luxury,  but  is   imported  into  New  lino-- 
land  ;  fo  that  the  exports  from   Great-Britain   and  Ireland 
have  been  computed  by  fome  to  be  no  lefs  than  300,000  1    a 
year.     The  imports  alfo  from  thence  are  not  of  tde  unbene- 
ficial  kind.     They  fell  their  fifh  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Streights,  the  produce  of  which  comes  hither  in  gold  and  lil- 
ver,  or  bills  of  exchange.     Other  returns  thev  make   us  in 
mafts,  the  beft  and  largeft  in  the  whole  world,  befides  pitch, 
tar,    turpentine,  rofin,    plank,    knees  for  fhips,    and  other 
fpecies  of  timber  for  various  ufes.     Thefe  commodities,  efpe- 
cially pitch  and  tar,  were  formerly  purchafed   of  the  Swede 
with  our  crown  pieces   at  exorbitant  prices ;    (fee  Naval 
Stores)  but,  fince  the  encouragement  given  to  their  impor- 
tation from  New  England,  they   have  fell  to  half  their  for- 
mer price.     New  England  alfo  imports  logwood  for  the  dye- 
ing our  woollen  goods   in  quantities  for  our  own  ufe,  anu  a 
furplus,    with    which   we   furnifh   Holland  and   Hamburgh.'  ' 
Other  articles  might  be  mentioned,  as    whale  oil  and   fins, 
which  are  yearly  imported  from  New  England  in  confidcr- 
able quantities  ;  and,  if  not  had  from  hence,  they  muft   be 
purchafed  of  the  Dutch  with  ready  money,  and  at  much  higher 
prices.     New  England  plants  no  fugar,  indeed,  but  it  affifts 
our  ifland  colonies  that  do  ;  which,  without  it's  help,  could 
not  make  it  near  fo  cheap,  and  in  fufficient  quantities.     For, 
if  the  Sugar-Iflands  were  obliged  to  fow  wheat,,  and  plant  as 
much  Indian  corn  as  they  wanted,  they  muft  neceffarily  plant  . 
the  fewer  canes.     From  hence  they  are  likewife  fupplied  with 
horfes  for  their  mills,  timber  for  their  fugar  works,  boards, 
hoops,  and  ftaves  for  their  cafks,  butter,  cheefe,  oil,  tallow, 
corn,  flour,  bread,  beans,  peafe,  befides  barrel  pork,  mackarel, 
and  the  refufe  cod-filh. 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Scotland,  or  Acadia,  is  the  eaftern 
part  of  the  North  American  continent,  and   has  New  Eng- 
land on  the  fouth-weft;  part  of  New  France,  and  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  on  the  weft  and  north  ;  the  gulph  of  that  name, 
and  Cape  Breton  ifland,  on  the  eaft  ;  and  the  Atlantic  ocean 
on  the  eaft  and  fouth.     According  to  fome  geographers,  it 
extends  from  theStreight  of  Canfo  and  Fronfac  (which  di- 
vides it  from  Cape  Breton  ifland)  weft  longitude  60.  15.  to 
the  river  of  Kennebeck,  in  longitude  69.   o.  and  from  Cape' 
Sable  in  north  latitude  43.  37.  to  Cape  Anne,  in  the  river  of 
St  Lawrence,  in  latitude  49.  30.     It   is  fo  indented  in  the 
middle  by  that  called  the  bay  of  Funda,  that  the  part  of  the 
country  which  is  on  the  fouth  eaft  of  the  bay  towards  the, 
ocean,  is   a  fort  of  triangular   peninfula,  only  joined   by   a 
fmall  ifthmus  to  the  other  part,  which  is  not  much  inhabit!  d 
or  known. 

Monfi 
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Monf.  de  Liflc,  the  famous  French  geographer,  varies  much 
in  the  fituation  and  boundaries  of  this  country.  In  his  map 
of  Canada,  publifhed  in  1703,  Acadia  takes  in  the  country 
of  the  Etchemins,  or  Itchemins,  who  are  placed  in  fome  of 
our  maps  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Funda,  and  a  part  of 
the  continent  larger  than  the  peninfula,  extending  from  la- 
titude 43  to  45.  20  ;  whereas  in  Monf.  De  Lifle's  general 
map  of  America,  engraved  in  1722,  Acadia  is  confined  with- 
in the  peninfula,  and  bounded  on  the  north-welt  by  the  Gaf- 
pefians  country.  Father  Charlevoix  makes  it  250  leagues  in 
compafs.  Monf.  Bellin,  engineer  and  hydrographer  to  the 
Marine  Office,  for  the  illustration  of  Canada,  when  in 
French  hands,  reports  the  length  of  it  from  Cape  Canlo  on 
the  eaft,  to  Cape  Sable  on  the  weft,  according  to  their  way 
of  reckoning,  to  be  eighty  leagues.  He  fays  that  Mr.  Popple's 
map  of  this  country  is  not  at  all  correct  as  to  the  figure  of  the 
ports  and  bays,  and  the  particular  windings  of  the  coafts  ;  but 
that  it  is  pretty  exact  in  the  longitude  and  latitude,  though 
it  places  Cape  Canfo  twenty  minutes  too  far  north. 
I,a  Hontan,  another  French  writer,  who  made  a  long  ftay  in 
North  America,  gives  it  a  much  larger  extent  than  the  Ca- 
nada nap  juft  now  mentioned,  for  he  includes  in  it  a  part  of 
Canada  and  Gafpefia.  According  to  this  author,  it  is  three 
hundred  leagues  in  length  along  the  'ea- coaft,  from  Kenne- 
beck,  the  frontier  riverof  New  England,  to  the  ifle  Percee, 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  including  the 
bays  of  Funda  and  Chaleurs.  But  .ill  Acadia,  and  it's  de- 
pendencies being  now  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  all 
difputcs  o(  this  kind  between  Great-Britain  and  France  have 
ceafed. 

To  proceed,  however,  at  prefent,  with  the  ftate  of  the  coun- 
try, with  regard  to  it's  productions  and  commerce. 
Here  are,  fays  baron  la  Hontan,  a  great  many  little  rivers, 
whofe  mouths  have  depth  for  the  largeft  fhips,  with  good  an- 
chorage; they  abound  with  falmon  ;  and  that,  in  mod  of  the 
rivers  ajyl  the  gulphs  with  which  they  communicate,  there 
is  plenty  of  cod- fifh;  that  the  four  feafons  of  the  year  are  ea- 
fily  to  be  diitinguifhcd  here,  but  that  the  three  winter  months 
are  extremely  cold.  La  Hontan  further  obferves,  that  al- 
moft  every  part  of  Acadia  yields  corn,  fiuit,  peafe,  and 
other  pulfe;  that  in  feveral  places  there  are  masts  as 
strong  as  those  of  Norway;  and  that,  if  there  were 
occafion,  all  kinds  of  shipping  might  be  built  here, 

THE    OAK    TIMBER    THAT    GROWS  HERE   BEING   BETTER 

than  that  of  Europe.  The  baron,  who  fays  here  is 
good  hunting,  reprefents  it  in  general  to  be  a  fine  country, 
the  climate  tolerably  temperate,  the  air  pure  and  wholfome, 
and  the  water  light  and  clear.  Charlevoix,  another  French 
writer,  fays,  it  abounds  with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  in  eve- 
ry feafon,  to  fubfift  the  inhabitants  without  much  fatigue. 
Here  is  plenty  of  feathered  game,  fuch  as  partridges,  ducks, 
teal,  and  buftards ;  and  that,  of  the  latter,  vaft  numbers 
come  to  all  the  iflands,  and  the  banks  of  rivers  in  April,  to 
build  their  nefts;  where  our  author  fays,  they  have  eggs 
enough  to  fubfift  the  inhabitants  at  that  time,  and  yet  the 
fpecies  does  not  feem  to  be  much  diminifhed. 
At  the  end  of  March  the  fifh  begin  to  fpawn,  when  they  en- 
ter the  rivers  in  fuch  fhoals  as  are  incredible.  The  herrings 
come  up  in  April,  and  the  flurgeon  and  falmon  in  May. 
Here  are  multitudes  of  beavers,  otters,  and  the  fifh  called  bafs, 
whofe  flesh  is  reckoned  as  good  as  veal.  In  October  and  No- 
vember they  hunt  the  two  firft,  and  in  January  they  fifh  for 
the  laft.  All  the  coaft  of  the  peninfula  from  Cape  Sable  on 
the  weft,  to  Cape  Canfo  on  the  eaft,  is  lined  with  fhoals  or 
fand  banks.  About  November,  a  fort  of  fifh  called  Pocamo, 
fuppofed  to  be  a  fea-dog,  comes  and  fpawns  on  the  ice,  and 
this  is  the  time  when  the  tortoifes  alfo  lay  their  eggs. 
The  favages,  or  Indians  here,  much  refemble  thofe  of  New 
England  ;  they  have,  indeed,  more  of  their  native  barbarity 
and  ignorance  than  their  neighbours,  who  have  more  dealings 
with  the  French  and  Englifh. 

As  fome  authors  have  reprefented  this  to  be  as  indifferent  a 
country  as  ever  was  inhabited  by  Barbarians,  we  fhall  here 
add  what  is  farther  related  by  F.  Charlevoix- before-mentioned, 
in  fupport  of  the  above  account  given  of  its  general  fertility. 
He  fays,  that  Mr.  Denys,  who  publiffied  an  accurate  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  country,  in  which  he  refided  a  long  time,  and 
was  proprietary  and  governor  for  the  French  king,  of  the  eaft 
coaft,  reports,    that   one   single  grain  of   wheat, 

SOWN  NEAR  LA  HURVE,  PRODUCED  I5OEARS,  VERY  LONG 
AND  SO    LOADED,    THAT    THEY    WERE    FORCED    TO    SUP- 

.  Port  them  with  iron  hoops.  The  jefuit  adds,  that 
here  are  mines  both  of  copper,  and  coal ;  and  that  about  three 
fourths  of  a  league  from  the  ifle  Monano,  which  fhews  the 
way  into  St  John's  river,  on  the  north  '.de  of  Funda  bay, 
there  is  a  rock  of  lapis  lazuli,  which  is  almoft  covered 
with  the  fea;  and  Mr  Denys,  who  faw  a  piece  that  had  been 
taken  off  of  it  and  fent  to  France,  fays  it  was  valued  at  ten 
crowns  an  ounce. 

Befides  the  fifh  already  mentioned,  here  are  mackarel,  pil 
chards,  (had,  trout,  fea-cows  and   whales,  in  fuch  numbers, 
that  feveral  fhip-loads  may  be  taken  in  a  feafon   in  the  port 
of  Monconadi.    The  rivers  here  are  alfo  full  of  the  frefh- 
water  kind. 
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This  country  is  flrangcly  indented,  on  all  fides,  with  bays 
from  the  fea.  The  chief  is  called  the  bay  of  Funda.  it 
breaks  above  200  miles  into  the  Ian  oe  Sable,   the 

mod  louthern  point  of  New  ScotlarH,  to  the  ifthmus  which 
joins  the  peninfula  to  the  continent.  According  to  ■'  .  Char- 
levoix,  'tis  two  French  leagues  over  to  the  river  of  St  John, 
and  has  a  plean  fhore,  with  depth  of  water  enough  to  can/ 
the  largest  ships  to  i  hi;  lesser  bay,  on  which  (tands 
it's  capital,  viz. 

Annapolis,  which  lies  in  a  fair  clean  bay  within  the  bay  of 
Funda,  where  there  are  at  lead  fix  or  feven  other  good  har- 
bours. Jt  was  called  Port-Royal  by  Monf.  De  Monts  in 
i6o<;,  when  he  brought  the  French  colony  hither  from  St 
Croix  j  and  it  had  the  name  of  Annapolis  in  ho  our  of 
queen  Anne,  in  whofe  reign  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifh 
under  colonel  Nichollbn.  F.  Charlevoix  fays,  this  ha;f,our 
has  but  one  fault,  which  is,  the  difficulty  of  entering  or 
coming  out  of  it,  befides  the  inconvenience  of  the  frequent 
fogs  here,  fo  that  only  one  (hip  can  pal's  in  or  out  of  it  at  a 
time  ;  and  that  mull  be  with  the  item  foremoft,  and  with 
great  precaution,  by  reafon  of  the  flrong  currents  and  tides. 
This  excepted,  fays  the  father,  nature  has  fcarce  omitted  one 
thing  to  make  it  the  fineft  harbour  in  the  world.  It  is  two 
leagues  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth,  having  a  (mall  illand, 
called  Goat-Bland,  almoft  In  the  middle  of  the  baton,  which 
it  is  faid,  is  able  to  contain  all  the  ships  in  America. 
It's  depth  of  water  is  n  >  where  lels  than  four  or  five  fathom, 
it  being  fix  or  (even  on  one  lide  of  the  ifl  nd,  an.  on  the 
other  fixteen  or  eighteen.  The  bottom  is  every-where  good, 
and  (hips  may  be  (ecure  in  it  n  m  til  winds.  When  the 
French  poflelled  it,  they  often  brought  then  ftfhing  veflels 
into  it.  The  place  chiefly  fubfifls  by  the  traffic  <>t  fkins, 
which  the  Indians  bring  down  in  exchange  for  European 
goods.  It  has  alfo  a  pretty  good  trade  in  lumber  and 
fifh. 

By  the  laft  Definitive  Treat y  of  176?,  the  iflands  of 
Cape  Breton,  St  John's,  and  Anticorte,  and  all  the 
Dependencies  of  Canada  arc  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Great-  Britain.  By  Cape  Breton,  England  commands  the 
navigation  to  Canada  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
and  a  moll  excellent  additional  fifhery  on  this  coaft,  together 
with  feveral  very  good  harbours  for  our  (hipping.  This  with 
Canada  and  all  its  dependencies,  which  now  belo:  g  to  this 
kingdom,  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  conliderable  acquilition  to 
our  maritime  power  and  fifheries,  while  it  diminishes  that  of 
France  in  the  like  proportion.  A  moif  fenfible  mortifica- 
tion to  our  mod  formidable  rival  in  trade  and  navigation  ! 
See  the  articles  America,  Canada,  British  America, 
French  America. 
Newfoundland.  This  iflantl  is  of  a  triangular  form,  about 
as  big  as  Ireland,  and  310  leagues,  or  930  miles  in  circuit. 
On  the  north  it  is  fcparated  from  Terra  de  Labrador,  or  New 
Britain,  by  the  (height  of  Belleifle,  which  runs  north  eaft* 
and  is  about  twenty-three  miles  over  in  it's  narroweft  part. 
On  the  weft  it  has  the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence,  and  on  the 
fouth  and  eaft,  the  weftern,  or  Atlantic  ocean.  Cape  Race, 
or  Raz,  the  moft  foutherly  point  of  the  ifland,  lies  in  north 
latitude  46.  4;.  the  moft  northern  point  is  in  latitude  51. 
30.  So  that  the  greateft  length  of  the  illand,  from  fouth  to 
north,  is  280  miles.  Cape  Raye,  it's  moft  wefterly  point, 
lies  in  north  latitude  47.  35.  and,  between  it  and  Cape 
Race,  the  diftance  is  about  80  leagues,  or  240  m;!e<\ 
Authors  differ  widely  in  the  account  they  give  of  it's  cli- 
mate and  produce.  Some  affert  that  the  fky  is  almoft  con- 
stantly clear  and  ferene;  that  here  are  beautiful  forefts  and 
verdant  fields,  covered  with  ftrawberries,  &c.  that  the  bufhes 
are  nothing  but  rafpberries  of  a  delicious  tafte  and  flavour; 
that  here  are  exceeding  good  waters,  very  fruitful  vales ;  and 
that  there  is  here  a  kind  of  rye,  which  grows  naturally  with- 
out culture,  and  is  very  nourifhing  ;  and  that  the  ifle  abounds 
with  all  forts  of  game.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  reprefent 
it  as  a  frightful  country,  and  aflert,  that  the  whole  ifland  is 
almoft  one  continued  rock,  &c.  In  order  to  reconcile  thefe 
oppofite  defcriptions,  fays  F.  Charlevoix,  we  muft  diftinguifh 
the  different  parts  of  the  ifle,  which  have  been  vifited  by  Eu- 
ropeans, it  is  true,  adds  he,  that  the  fouthern  and  eaftern 
coafts  do  not  commonly  enjoy  a  very  ferene  fky,  becaufe  of 
their  neighbourhood  to  the  great  bank,  which  i9  almoft  con- 
ftantly  covered  with  a  thick  fog.  But  in  the  northern  and 
.  weftern  parts,  the  fky  is  very  clear,  both  iri-fummer  and  win- 
ter. As  for  the  innermoft  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  no- 
thing certain  concerning  them,  it  being  almoft  impoiTible  to 
travel  far  into  the  ifland.  Among  thofe  who  have  travelled 
fartheft,  fome,  perhaps,  may  have  obferved  beautiful  vales, 
whilft  others,  who  went  another  way,  could  perceive  nothing 
but  fteep  and  barren  rocks. 

The  chief,  and  almoft  only,  trade  and  bufinefs  here,  is  fifh  ; 
whereof  there  is  fuch  plenty  in  this  fea,  that  all  the  world 
almoft  might  be  fupplied  from  it,  all  forts  being  taken  here 
in  immenfe quantities;  but  the  principal  fifhery  here  regarded 
is  that  of  cod,  whereof  at  leaft,  fix  hundred  fail  of  fhips  arc 
laden  every  year  for  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Eng- 
land, and  other  parts.  The  main  fifhery  is  on  the  Gieat 
Bank,  of  which  prefently;  and  on  the  other  banks  about  this 

illand, 
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ifland,  as  alfo  all  along  the  coaft.     The  fifhing  feafon  is  from 
fpring  'till  September. 

Train  oil  is  drawn  off  the  livers  of  the  fifh,  which  are  thrown 
up  in  heaps,  when  the  cod  is  cured  5  and  from  thence  is  drawn 
all  the  oil  that  comes  from  Newfoundland. 
There  are  two  forts  of  trades  in  this  navigation  ;  the  one, 
and  perhaps  the  moft  profitable,  confldering  the  rifk  is  lefs,   is 
that  driven  by  the  fifheries  thernfelves,  who  only  viflual  and 
man  their  fhips  at  Biddeford,  Pool,  Dartmouth,  and  other 
weftern  ports  chiefly,  ahd  go  away  early  to  fifh,  having  the 
hands   and  the   (hips   neceflary.      The  other  is,    when  the 
mafters  fail  directly  to  Newfoundland,  to  purchafe  cargoes  of 
fifh  of  the  above-mentioned  fifhers,  or  of  the  inhabitants  off 
their  ftages.     Thefe  traders  purchafe  their  cargoes  with  bills 
of  exchange,  at  two  months   date,  which  are  very  feldom 
protefted.      The  fifh  that  is  fhipped  for  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  is   inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  of  what   is  fent  to 
Portugal,  Spain,  and    Italy.     Some  fifh  is  alfo  fhipped   for 
Barbadoes,  and  the  other  Sugar-Iflands.      Befides  the  great 
profit  which  particular  merchants  make  by  this  fifhery,  con- 
fldering the  feamen    it  conftantly   breeds,  the  tradefmen  it 
maintains,  and  the  fhipping  it  requires,  the  increafe  of  the 
national  ftocfc  is  no  lefs  than  3  or  400,060  I.  yearly  ;    for  a 
fhip  of  an  hundred  tons  with  the  charge  only  of  victual,  and 
fifhing- tackle  for  twenty  hands,  (hall  bring  to  market  in  Por- 
tugal   Spain,  or  Italy    3000  1.  worth  of  fifh,  and  clear  fre- 
quently not  lefs  than  20CO  1.  to  the  proprietors  ;  fo  that  an 
hundred  and  fifty  fuch   fhips  only  will  clear  300,000  I.  and 
confequently  increafe  the  publick  and  private  flock  fo  much. 
In  the  year  1696,  the  Englifh,  fays  Charlevoix,  had  feveral 
confiderable  fettlements  here,   chiefly  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
the  ifland,  and   had  contrived   roads  through  the  Woods,  for 
an  eafy  communication  of  thefe  fettlements  with   each  other. 
Here  were  feveral  very  rich  inhabitants,  and  they  traded  year- 
ly for  17,000,000  of  livres;  that  is,  above  900,000  I.  fter- 
ling,  confldering  the  French  money  was  then  much  higher 
than  it  is  at  prefent. 

There  are  a  great  many  fine  bays  all  round  Newfoundland, 
but  thofe  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  coafls  are  beft  known.  Thofe 
on  the  eaft  fide  are  Bonavift,  Trinity,  and  Conception,  which 
ftretch  thernfelves  to  the  fouth-weft  ;  Torbay,  Capelin,  St 
John's  harbour,  the  bay  of  Bull?,  Frefh-water  bay,  and 
others ;  for  there  is  no  fhore  in  the  world  better  accommo- 
dated with  excellent  harbours,  and  the  bays  on  the  eaft  and 
fouth  coafts  arefo  near  each  other,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
commodiou-  for  an  eafy  communication,  were  there  inhabi- 
tants that  wanted  it.  At  Bonavifta  the  Englifh  had  a  fettle- 
ment  fo  well  fortified,  confldering  the  country,  that  after  the 
French  had  made  thernfelves  mafters  of  a  great  part  of  New- 
foundland, in  the  year  1696,  they  did  not  dare  to  attack  that 
place. 

St  John's  harbour  is  very  fine,  and  capacious  enough  for  two 
hundred  fail  of  fhipping  ;  its  entrance  is  not  above  half  a 
mufquet  fhot  wide,  lies  between  two  very  high  mountains, 
and  was,  in  1696,  defended  by  a  battery  of  eight  guns. 
On  the  fouth  fhore  are  the  bays  of  Bifcay,  St  Mary,  Placen- 
tia,  bay  of  Fortune,  or  St  Peter's,  and  the  bay  of  Defhair, 
going  from  eaft  to  weft ;  but  the  moft  famous  and  confider- 
able of  them  is  the  bay  of  Placentia,  of  which  Charlevoix 
gives  the  following  defcription. 
•  This  bay  is  ten  leagues  deep,  and  the  harbour  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  The  entrance  of  it  is  a  narrow  channel,  through 
which  but  one  fhip  can  pafs  at  a  time;  but  it  is  deep  enough 
for  the  largeft  veffels,  and  the  harbour  can  contain  a  hundred 
and  fifty  fhips,  which  ride  there  fecure  againft  all  winds,  and 
can  fifh  as  quietly  as  in  any  river.  Before  the  narrow  chan- 
nel, there  is  a  road  of  a  league  and  half  in  extent,  but  ex- 
pofed  to  the  north-north-wefterly  wind,  which  blows  very 
often  upon  that  coaft,  and  is  almoft  conftantly  tempeftuous. 
What  makes  the  channel  fo  narrow,  is  a  ridge  of  dangerous 
rocks,  which  muft  be  left  oh  the  right-hand,  and  above 
which  the  French  had  built  a  fort,  called  St  Lewis.  The 
currents  are  very  ftrong  here,  fo  that  fhips  muft  be  towed 
through  the  channel. 

The  great  ftrand,  or  drying  place  for  fifh,  which  is  about  a 
league  in  extent,  lies  between  two  fteep  hills,  one  of  which, 
on  the  fouth-fouth  weft,  is  feparated  from  the  ftrand  by  a 
fmall  rivulet,  which  runs  out  of  the  channel,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  lake  that  is  called  the  Little  Bay.  Here  they  catch 
plenty  of  falmon.  The  great  ftrand  may  contain  at  once 
wherewithal  to  load  threefcore  fhips.  There  is  another  lef- 
fer  ftrand  for  the  ule  of  the  inhabitants,  who  fifh  all  along 
the  coaft.  On  both  thefe  places  fifh  may  be  laid  to  dry  with- 
out danger. 

Along  the  abnvementioned  rivulet,  the  French  built  huts  to 
dry  their  fifh  in  rainy  weather.  The  houfes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  ne;;r  this  place,  and  formed  a  ftreet,  which  was 
the  town  of  Placentia.  Fort  St  Lewis  rendered  the  French 
formerly  mafters  of  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Newfoundland, 
and  of  the  ifland  of  St  Peter,  which  lie  over-againft  ir,  and 
were  inhabited.  The  people  of  St  Malo  ufed  to  fifh  a  little 
farther,  at  a  place  called  Petit  Nord.  The  cod  is  lefs  there 
than  in  the  bay  of  Placcnri.i,  but  more  proper  for  the  Me- 
diterranean and   Levant  traders. 
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The  great  bank  of  -Newfoundland  is  a  vaft  mountain,  con- 
cealed under  water,  lying  about  fix  hundred   leagues    weft  of 
France.      Mr  Denys,  author  of  a   good    treatife   on   North 
America,  and  a  very  ufeful  book,  gives  this  bank  a  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues  from  north  to  fouth  :  but,  according  to  the 
moft  accurate  fea  charts,  it's  fouthern   extremity  lies  in   or 
about  the  41ft  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  it's  northern  ex- 
tremity in  49.  25.     The  truth  is,  that  thefe  two  extremities 
are  fo  pointed,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  mark  it's  limits  that  way. 
It's  greateft  breadth,    from  eaft  to  weft,  is  about  ninety  ma- 
rine Englifh  leagues,  between  42.  30.   51.  30.  of  longitude 
weft    from  London.     Some   failors  have   afTerted,   that  they 
have  anchored  there  in  five  fathom,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Sieur  Denys,  who  pretends  that  the  depth  is  twenty-five  fa- 
thom; it  is  certain,  that  in   fome  places  it  has  fixty. 
Whatever  be  the  dimenfions  or  figure  of  this  bank,  it  is  co- 
vered with   a  vaft  quantity  of  fhells,  and  feveral  kinds  of  fifh 
of  all   fizes,  moft  of  which  ferve  for  food  to  the  cod -fifh', 
whofe  number  here  feems  to  equal  the  grains  of  fand  on  the 
bank  itfelf.     Between   two  and  three  hundred   veffels  have 
loaded  here  annually  for  two  centuries,  and  yet  this  vaft  con- 
fumption  has  produced  no  alteration  in  their  plenty.     It  would, 
however,  adds  Charlevoix,  be  proper  to  difcontinue  this  fifhe- 
ry  from  time  to  time,  efpecially  as  THE  gulph  and  river.  I 
of  St  Lawrence,  the  coast  of  Acadia,  or  Nova  I 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Newfoundland,  abound' 
with    cod,    as  well  as  the  great  bank:     these 
ark   true  mines,  of  greater  value,  as  well   as 
cheaper  wrought,    than    those  of   mexico  and 
Peru. 

The  next  bank  is  called  the  Green  Bank  ;  the  author  of  the 
Britifh  Empire  in  America  affrts,  that  it  is  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  long,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
over;  but,  by  the  charts,  we  do  not  find  it  above  an  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  long,  and  about  fifty  over,  where  broadeft  }  1 
it  lies  off  the  fouth  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  The  other  banka 
ate  not  confiderable  enough  to  deferve  particular  notice,  and  t 
their  fhape  and  fituation  may  be  feen  in  fome  good  fea-chart, 
whofe  proper  bufinefs  it  is  to  defcribe  fands  and  foundings. 

Remarks. 

By  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  all  Canada,  and 
it's  Dependencies,  the  River  St  Lawrence,  the  coasts 
of  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton,  are 
ceded  and  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great.  Britain  ;  and 
therefore  this  treaty  has  added  thofe  new  mines  of  trea- 
fure  to  this  kingdom  ;  of  which  we  fhall  daily  reap  the  ad- 
vantage ;  and  what  well  deferves  our  ferious  confideration  ity< 
that  the  treaty  which  has  procured  us  the  benefits,  feems  to 
have  long  fecured  them  to  us.  For  being  now  fole  mafters; 
of  all  Acadia,  and  it's  Dependencies,  and  fole  mafters 
likewife  of  all  Canada  and  it's  Dependencies,  what 
fingle  power  is  now  able  to  contend  with  us  in  thefe  parts  of 
America  ?  The  French  will  not  attempt  it  by  virtue  of  their 
poffeffions  of  the  fmall  iflands  of  St  Peter's  and  Mique- 
lon,  where  it  is  exprefsly  ftipulated,  that  they  are  not  to 
keep  more  guard  than  5c  men  for  the  police,  nor  to  erect 
any  kind  of  fortification,  thefe  iflands  being  given  to  France 
only  as  a  fhelter  for  their  fifhermen.  Article  VI.  of  the  faid 
treaty. 

By  the  XVIIIth  article  of  the  fame  treaty,  his  Catholick  Ma- 
jefty  defifts,  as  well  for  himfelf,  as  for  his  fucceffors,  from  all 
pretenfions  which  he  may  have  formed,  in  favour  of  the  Guif- 
pufcoans,  and  other  his  fubjects,  to  the  right  of  fish- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newfoundland. 
England,  therefore,  having  no  other  power  to  contend  with, 
who  poflefsany  territories  in  "thefe  parts,  but  France,  and  thofe 
being  fo  trivial,  they  will  fcarce  attempt  to  contend  with 
this  nation  there:  but  if  Spain  were  to  join  them  in  any  fu- 
ture rupture  with  thefe  kingdoms,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
any  great  gainers  by  it ;  for  our  poffeffions  in  the  gulphs  of 
Florida  and  Mexico,  may  endanger  the  lofs  of  their  Ha- 
vanna  again;  and  then,  perhaps,  that  may  fhare  the  fame 
fate  that  Cape  Breton  has  done. 

From  this  account  of  the  trade  of  our  colonies  in  North 
America,  I  fhall  pafs  on  to  that  of  our  ifland  colonies,  which 
we  have  not  already  taken  notice  of. 

In  regard  to  that  of  Jamaica,  which  is  one  of  the  principal, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Antilles  Islands,  where  we 
have  confidered  that  already ;  as  we  have  alfo  that  of  the 
Bahama  and  Bermudas  Islands,  under  their  proper 
titles.  And  although  the  reft  of  the  iflands,  belonging  to 
Great-Britain,  are  ranked  under  the  general  name  of  the  Ca- 
ribbees;  yet,  in  order  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  trade  of  Bri- 
tifh America  together,  we  judge  it  neceflary,  to  confidef 
thofe  of  the  Caribbees  diftinctly  which  belong  to  us.  Where- 
by we  fhall  omit  none  under  this  general  article,  except  the 
Bahama  and  Bermudas,  and  Jamaica;  the  trade  of  which  lat- 
ter being  much  like  to  that  of  Barbadoes,  we  cannot  fail  hav- 
ing fuch  an  idea  of  the  whole,  as  will  anfwer  our  defign  in  j 
confldering  Britifh  America  together.  See  alfo  Antilles. 
The  Ifland  of  St  Christopher's.  This  ifland,  called  by 
our  failors  St  Kitr's,  lies  between  latitude  17.  10.  and  17.  40. 
and  the  middle  of  the  ifland  in  longitude  62.  40.  weft  from 
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London.,  and  is  about  ten  miles  north  of  Nevis,  and  fourteen 
eagues  from  Antigua.  Father  Tertre,  who  gives  a  particu- 
ar  map  of  it,  makes  it  near  eight  French  leagues,  from  eaft 
:o  weft,  and  two  and  a  h.df  from  north  to  fouth  where 
jroadefr ;  but  the  trucft  length  is  twenty-five  miles  and  a  half, 
md  the  greateft  breadth  feveil  :  yet  in  one  part,  towards  the 
felt-ponds,  at  the  fouth-eaft  end,  it  is  but  half  a  mile  over, 
rhc  air  here  is  fultry,  but  plcalant  and  healthful,  being  agree- 
ibly  tempered  with  cool  breezes.  'Tis  reprefented  by  fomc 
»s  one  of  the  mod  delightful  iflands.  The  foil  is  light  and 
fandyf  and  proper  not  only  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
and  fugar,  but  for  cotton,  ginger,  and  fruit  of  all  forts.  'Tis 
well  fuppiicd  with  fprings,  and  has  fome  hot  baths.  The 
rallies  and  fides  of  the  hills  are  very  fertile,  but  the  moun- 
tains of  a  fulphureous  compofition,  and  overgrown  for  the 
fnoft  part  with  palmcttoes,  cotton-trees,  lignum  vitse,  and 
various  other  forts. 

At  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  the  ifland,  there  is  an  ifthmus  that 
runs  into  the  fea,  within  a  mile  and  an  half  of  Nevis,  where  are 
ra!t-  ponds,  which  produce  a  grain  that  is  perfectly  white,  and 
more  corrofive  than  the  French. 

The  foil  abounds  with  maiz,  pine-apples,  tamarinds,  plantains, 
pri  kled  pears,  peafe  and  apples,  all  differing  from  ours.  Here 
arc  two  forts  of  cotton,  that  grows  on  a  fmall  (talk,  and  is  as 
foft  as  down  ;  the  other  grows  on  a  fhrub  in  a  cod,  bigger 
than  a  walnut.  The  indigo  grows  here  in  cods  nine  or  ten  in 
a  bunch,  and  is  very  good  for  dyers.  Here  are  wild  fugar- 
cartes  four  or  five  feet  high,  maflic  and  locuft- trees,  gourds, 
mufk-  melons,  water-melons,  letice,  parflcy,  and  purflain  ; 
with  the  manchinel-tree,  and  fea  berries  of  the  fize  of  a  muf 
ket-bullet,  that  wafh  as  white  as  foap.  They  have  a  very  good 
fruit  called  pengromes,  another  papaw.  They  have  large 
trees,  whofe  leaves  make  good  muftard,  but  they  bear  no 
feed.  Here  are  abundance  of  good  figs,  together  with  the 
cafTavaroot,  potatoes,  radifhes,  and  plenty  of  cabbages 
Though  St  Chriftopher's  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  Leeward 
Iflands,  yet  the  middle  part  of  it  is  fo  mountainous,  that  'ti> 
believed  it  has  not  above  24,000  acres  of  land  fit  for  fu^ar, 
of  which  'tis  reckoned  to  produce  about  10,000  hogfheads 
one  year  with  another.  '  I  is  computed  that  it  makes  above 
three  hogfheads  of  this  commodity  to  one  of  rum  ;  though, 
were  there  a  demand  for  it  'tis  able  to  make  a  much  g- eater 
quantity,  if  we  may  credit  the  declaration  of  a  gentleman  of 
diftinftion  of  this  ifland,  to  the  committee  on  the  fugar-co- 
lony  bill,  Anno  1731,  who  faid,  that  himfelf  alone  had  made 
200O  gallons  in  one  year,  and  that,  if  he  had  encourage- 
ment, he  could  make  20,000  gallons.  The  great  falt-pond 
here  is  fuppofed  to  contain  above  fourfcore  acres.  The  fun 
fo  exhales  it  in  exceffive  hot  weather,  that  the  cruft  of  fait 
which  it  leaves  at  the  bottom,  exactly  refembles  pieces  of 
rock  cryftal. 

It's  animals  are  generally  the  fame  as  thofe  in  the  other  Ca- 
ribbce  -Iflands.  From  May  to  September  here  is  plenty  of 
tortoifes,  guana's,  and  land  crabs,  and  they  abound  with 
other  forts  of  fifh. 

'he  Ifland  of  Nevis  is  but  three  or  four  miles  due  fi<uth-eaft, 
from  the  fouth  point  of  St  Chriftopher's.  It  is  about  fix 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  has  only  one  mountain  in  the 
middle  of  it,  which  is  very  high,  but  has  a  commodious  afcent, 
and  is  covered  with  plantations,  and  great  trees  all  around, 
from  the  lea-fide  to  the  top. 

The  foil  is  fruitful,  and  even  more  fo  than  St  Chriftopher's. 
It's  product  is  much  the  fame  as  in  the  other  Caribbee-lflands. 
Sugar,  which  is  the  ftaple  commodity  here  as  well  as  there, 
ferves  for  all  the  ufes  that  money  does.  All  the  trade  of  the 
ifland  is  managed  by  it,  and  pounds  of  fugar,  inftead  of 
pounds  fterling,  ferve  in  exchange  for  other  commodities  in- 
ftead of  money.  Tobacco,  cotton,  and  ginger,  were  much 
cultivated  at  firft,  but  of  late  very  trifling ;  and  fuch  large 
quantities  of  fugar  have  been  made  here,  that  fifty  or  fixTy 
fhips  have  been  Lden  with  it  in  a  year  for  Europe. 
Mr  Smith,  rector  of  St  John's  town  in  this  ifland,  fays,  in 
his  Natural  Hiftory  of  thefe  iflands,  that  Nevis  produces  a 
tree  called  dogwood,  whofe  bark  is  much  in  requeft  for  fifli 
catching.  The  fifh  moft  preferred  here  is  the  cavaly,  a  very 
firm  fea-fiih,  deep-bodied,  which  weighs  four  or  five  pounds, 
and  taftes  like  a  mackarel.  That  which  is  reckoned  the 
richeft  is  the  mud  fifh.  Here  are  various Jcinds  of  turtle,  but 
none  of  them  eatable  except  the  green. 
The  fheepof  this  ifland  have  no  horns  nor  wool,  but  an  hairy 
and  fmooth  fkin,  and  fpotted.  Their  porkers,  bein^  fed 
with  Indian  corn,  Spanifh  potatoes,  and  fugar  cane  juice,  are 
exceeding  fweet  food,  white  and  fat  ;  and  fo  are  the  fowls 
and  turkies,  which  are  fed  with  the  fame  diet.  Some  of 
thefe,  together  wi.h  geefe  and  duck:,  are  brought  from  the 
northern  colonies  j  but  they  have  plenty  of  Mufcovy  ducks  01 
their  own  breeding. 

They  breed  all  their  other  provifions,  fuch  as  rabbets,  veal, 
&c.   but  their   Irfh   fait   bee*,    hams,   pickled   falmon,   itur 
geon,  and   oyfters,  are  brought  to  them   from  Europe,  and 
!the  northern  colonies. 

The  whites  here  now  arc  computed  at  about  3000,  and  the 
negroes  at  three   times  that  number,  of  whon  at   leaft  4000 
are  employed  in  the  fugar  trade. 
Vol.  I. 
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Though  much  fhipping  comes  to  it,  yet  there  is  no  good 
harbour  in  the  whole  ifland,  nor  any  good  anchoring,  ex- 
cept on  the  fouth- weft  fide,  where  art  feyeral  rock',  and  fhoa:!*,- 
between  which  fhips  ride  with  fafety,  except  in  cafe  of  hurri- 
canes, when  they  put  out  to  fea,  and,  if  pcifiblc,  run  into 
Antigua. 

The  Ifland  of  Antigua.  This  ifland,  which  lies  to  the  eaft 
of  Nevis  and  St  Chriftopher's,  in  about  61  degrees,  40  mi- 
nutes of  weft  longitude,  and  17.  30.  north  latitude,  is  alnv-ft 
of  a  circular  form,  being  about  fix  leagues  from  call  to  well, 
and  near  fix  from  north  to  fouth,  or  twenty  miles  each  way, 
according  to  fome,  and  near  fixty  miles  in  circumference. 
'Tis  more  remarkable  for  good  harbours,  than  all  the  Enjifh 
iflands  in  thofe  feas,  yet  fo  encompafled  with  rocks,  that  'tis 
of  dangerous  accefs  in  many  parts  of  it,  efpecially  for  matters 
of  fhips  that  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  coaft. 
The  climate  is  hotter  than  that  of  Harbadocs,  and  very  liable 
to  hurricanes.  The  foil  is  fandy,  and  much  of  it  overgrown 
with  wood  ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  there  arc  but  few  fprings, 
and  not  fo  much  as  a  fingle  brook  in  the  ifland  ;  fo  that  it's 
chief  dependance  for  frefh  water  is  from  rain,  for  which  it 
it  is  fometimes  diftrefled  :  yet,  for  all  thefe  natural  difadvan- 
tages,  'tis  a  very  confiderable  and  thriving  plantation.  It's 
product  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  other  Caribbee- 
lflands.  Sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  ginger,  were  it's  prin- 
cipal commodities,  when  it  was  firft  planted,  but  the  two 
latter  are  now  feldom  cultivated.  '1  heir  fu.^ar  was,  at  firft, 
fo  black  and  coarfe,  that,  our  fugar-bakers  fcorning  to  put 
it  into  their  coppers,  it  was  generally  fhipped  off  for  Hol- 
land and  Hamburgh,  where  it  fetched  but  16  s.  a  hundred, 
when  other  mufcovado  fugar  fetched  18  or  19  s.  But  the 
planters  here  have  fo  far  improved  their  art,  that  as  good  muf- 
covado fugar  is  now  made  here  as  in  any  of  the  fugar-iflands, 
and  they  have  alfo  learned  the  art  of  claying  it. 
This  ifland  contain  about  70,000  acres,  and  produces  i6,coo 
hogfheads  of  fugar  one  year  with  another,  but  does  not  make 
quite  half  fo  much  rum  as  it  does  fugar,  though  'tis  fo  ca- 
pable of  farther  improvement,  that  'tis  believed,  for  good 
reafons,  that,  if  there  wcie  proper  encouragement,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  former  might  be  enlarged  one  fifth  part,  and  that 
of  the  latter  near  half. 

They  don't  plant  any  great  quantity  of  tobacco  ;  but  what 
they  do  is  better  than  it  was  formerly,  when  it  was  fold  for 
nothing  but  to  make  (naff.  The  wild  cinnamon  is  faid  to 
grow  in  their  low  lands,  or  Savanna  woods. 
This  illand  has  more  vendon  than  any  of  our  other  Caribbee- 
lflands,  with  plenty  of  fowl  and  black  cattle:  it  has  moft  of 
the  animals  in  the  country  and  on  it's  coafls,  that  are  com- 
mon to  the  other  iflands. 
The  Ifland  of  Montserrat  lies  25  miles  almoft  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  from  Nevis,  and  20  weft-fouih-weft  from  Antigua,  40 
north- weft  from  Guardaloupe,  and  24O  from  Barbadoes. 
'Tis  of  an  oval  figure,  and  about  3  leagues  in  length,  and. 
the  fame  in  breadth,  and  about  18  miles  in  compafs.  It's 
mountains  are  covered  with  cedars,  acajous,  acomefs,  cyprefs- 
trees,  the  iron  tree,  and  the  mufk-herb,  which  grows  like 
brambles,  without  thorns,  and  bears  yellow  flowers,  which 
afterwards  turns  to  cods  full  of  feeds,  that  fmell  like  mufk. 
It's  va  lies  are  well  watered  and  fruitful,  but  it's  climate  and 
foil  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  other  iflands;  as  are 
alfo  it's  animals  and  commerce.  It  makes  fome  fugar,  but 
not  fo  fine  as  that  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.  It's  chief  pro- 
duce is  indigo,  of  which  great  quantities  ufed  to  be  exported 
to  England,  but  it  is  declined  of  late  years.  In  fhort,  it  is 
a  well  planted  ifland,  and  pretty  much  frequented  by  fhips ; 
though  'tis  fo  furrounded  with  rocks,  that  the  riding  before 
it  is  very  precarious ;  and  it  has  no  place  that  can  properly 
be  called  a  haven ;  fo  that,  in  cafe  of  the  approach  of  a 
tornado,  fhips  that  happen  to  be  on  the  coaft,  muft  imme- 
diately put  out  to  fea,  and  make  to  St  Chriftopher's  one  way, 
or  Antigua  the  other. 

In  .068,  when  the  French  had  taken  Antigua,  they  attacked 
this  ifl.nd  with  a  great  force,  under  M.  de  la  Barre,  and,  af- 
ter much  lofs,  took  it,  by  the  treachery  of  the  favages.  The 
Enslifn  having  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  killed  fo  many  of 
the  brave. oflicers  of  the  French,  the  enemy  fet  fire  to  every 
thing,  exce  -t  what  belonged  to.The  Irifli.( whofe  governor  was 
the  hrtt  who  fubmitted)";  lo  that  above  40  fugar- houfes,  and 
feveral  warehoufes,  full  of  rich  merchandize,  .were  deftroyed. 
This  ifland  was  afterwards  reftored  to  the  Englifn,  attacked 
again  by  the  French,  and,  alter  plundering  and  wafting  the 
ifland  at  pleaiure,  they  remove  to  Guardaloupe.  It  was  fti- 
pulated,  however,  by  the  1  ith  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
at  Utrecht,  that  the  French  fhould  make  the  Engiiih  fufrerers 
fatisfa&ion  for  their  lofles  by  this  rapine:  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear what  they  obtained,  or  whether  any  thing. 
In  r  733,  this  ifland  fuftered  greatly  by  an  hurricane.  About 
three  years  after  this,  Genei  a  Matthews,  the  governor  of  the 
Lecward-Iflands,  being  in  perfon  upon  this  ifland,  an  act 
was  pailed,  by  the  governor,  council,  and  afiembly,  For  the 
more  effectual  preventing  all  trade  in  thefe  parts,  between  the 
Britifh  fubje&s  and  the  French.  Which  was  owing  to  the 
complaints  of"  an  illicit  traffic  that  had  been  carried  on,  be- 
tween the  French  and  Britifh  fugar-ifUnds,  contrary  to  the 
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5th  and  6th  articles  of  the  treaty  betwixt  England  and  France, 
on  the  6th  of  November,   1686  ;  and  to  ao  act  of  parliament 
of  the    6th  of  his  late  majefty's  reign,  intitled,  An  aft  for 
the  better  fecuring  and  encouraging  the  trade  of  his  majefty  's  fu- 
gar  colonies  in  America  ;  and  to  a  particular  article  in  General 
Matthews'sinftructions,  by  which  he  was  commanded  to  take 
care,  that  none  of  the  French  fubjects  be  allowed  to  trade  from 
their  faid  fettlements,  to  any  of  the  iflands  under  his  govern- 
ment, or  fifh  upon  their  coafts.     Some  of  our  other  fugar- 
iflands  had  connived  too  much  at  the  infraction  of  thefe  or- 
ders; and  'tis  obferved,  to  the  honour  of  this  little  ifland  of 
Montferrat,  that  it  fet  a  good  example  to  all  the  other  Carib- 
bees,  by  being  the  firft  ifland  which  exerted  the  vigour  of  it's 
conflitution,  in  confirming  thefe  orders  by  the  abovemention- 
ed  law  of  it's  own  making;  in  purfuance  of  which,  feveral 
French  fhips  were  afterwards  feized  and  condemned  there,  by 
it's  court  of  admiralty. 
The  Ifland  of  Barbadoe?.     This  ifland  is  not  only  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  Caribbees,   and  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  the 
Britifh  iflands  in  America,  next  to  Jamaica,  but  was  alfo  the 
firft  fettled,  and  the  mother  of  all  the  Britifh  fugar-colonies. 
Geographers  differ  much  about  it's  fituation.     According  to 
the  beft  fea-charts,  it  is  but  20  leagues  eaft  from  St  Vincent, 
which  may  be  feen  from  it  in  a  clear  day  ;   25  from  St  Lucia, 
and  a  little  more  from  Martinico;   100  leagues  from  St  Chri- 
ftopher's,  60  north  from  Trinidado,  80  from  Cape  de  Salines, 
the  neareft  part  to  it  on  the  continent,  and  but  a  day  and  an 
half's  fail  from  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam.     Mr  Bowen, 
his  late  majefty's   geographer,  lays   it  down  betwixt   longi- 
tude 59.  50.  and  60.2.  weft  from  London  ;  and  betwixt  north 
latitude  12.  56.   and   13.    16.     According  to  the  Rev.  and 
learned  Mr  Hughes,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  this  ifland,  the 
greateft  extent  of  it  is  from  latitude  13.  10.  to  latitude  13.  23. 
and  from  Longitude  weft  of  London,  58.  49.  fi  to  longitude 
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'I  he  climate  of  this  ifland  is  very  hot,  efpecially  for  eight 
months  in  the  year,  but  not  fo  exceflive  as  in  the  fame  lati- 
tude on  the  continent;  becaufe,  though  they  have  no  land- 
breezes,  yet  there  are  others  which  arife  from  the  fea  with  the 
fun,  and  increafe  as  it  advances  to,  but  abate  as  it  declines 
from,  the  meridian. 

There's  fcarce  a  harbour  in  the  ifland,  except  that  of  Bridge- 
town in  Carlifle  bay;  nor  a  ftream  that  deferves  the  name  of 
a  river ;  though  there  are  two  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
called  Scotland  river,  and  Jofeph's  river.  They  have  wells 
of  good  water,  almoft  all  over  the  ifland,  without  digging  ve- 
ry deep  for  it;  and  they  have  large  ponds  and  refervoirs,  for 
rain-water.  'Tis  for  the  moft  part  a  plain  level  country, 
with  fome  fmall  hills,  whofe  woods  have  been  all  cut  down, 
to  make  room  for  plantations  of  fugar-canes,  which  now 
take  up  almoft  the  whole  ifland,  and  render  it  the  moft  valu- 
able plantation  to  Great-Britain  for  it's  fize,  that  it  ever 
pofiefled . 

When  they  firft  began  to  plant  here,  they  produced  a  confi- 
derable crop  yearly,  from  three  years  to  nine,  without  far- 
ther trouble,  but  only  weeding  and  cleaning  the  foil ;  and 
eveiy  acre,  one  with  another,  yielded  10  s.  a  year  profit  to 
the  national  ftock  of  England,  befides  what  the  planters  got, 
and  the  thoufands  that  were  maintained  out  of  it,  both  here 
and  there.  But  the  foil,  of  late  years,  is  not  fo  fertile  as  it 
was ;  and,  to  mend  it,  they  employ  tame  cattle  for  the  fake 
of  manure  ;  but  not  many  ;  becaufe  land  employed  this  way, 
gives  not  one  tenth  of  it's  value.  For  the  method  of  cultivat- 
ing thefe  canes,  fee  the  article  Sugar. 

Here  are  all  forts  of  oranges  and  lemons,  fweet,  four,  and  Se- 
ville, in  abundance;  the  fruit  of  which  is  large,  and  the  juice 
delicious.  Citron-trees  alfo  abound  here.  With  the  rind  of 
this  fruit,  the  Barbadoes  ladies  make  the  moft  delicate  cor- 
dials and  fweet-meats.  Limes  are  in  great  plenty  here.  Fruit 
in  general  is  become  a  ftaple  commodity,  fo  that  fome  tons 
have  been  imported  into  England  and  Ireland  in  a  year.  The 
tamarind  and  palm-tiecs  were  brought  here  about  70  years 
ago.  Here  are  the  bananas,  and  the  pine-apple,  defcribed 
elfewhere,  aloes,  mongrove,  and  calabafh-trees ;  the  cotton, 
cedar,  maftick,  and  bulley-trecs  :  alfo  the  fugar- apples,  four- 
fop,  and  (haddock,  defcribed  in  Jamaica;  together  with  the 
cocoa- tree,  of  whofe  fhells  are  made  cups,  and  of  the  nut  cho- 
colate. Other  trees  and  fhrubs  of  value  are,  the  fig-tree,  the 
caflia-fiftula,  the  phyfic-nut,  the  prickled  apple,  the  prickled 
pear,  the  pomegranate,  the  papa,  theguava,  the  cuftard-apple, 
the  macow-trec,  the  royal  palmetto,  and  the  lefs.  The  lo- 
cuft-trec,  whole  timber  is  ufed  for  wind-mills,  and  other  ufes 
in  building;  the  iron-wood,  lignum-vitae,  red-wood,  and 
prickled  yellow  wood,  the  plantain-tree,  or  (hrub,  the  an- 
chovy-applc,  the  date-tree,  the  bay-tree,  guana-trees,  and 
foap-bernes. 

Some  of  the  chief  plants  arc  ginger,  and  red  pepper  of  two 
forts.  Here  are  grapes,  but  not  fo  good  as  in  the  northern 
colonics  ;  cucumbers,  melons,  the  fenfible  plant,  the  humble 
plant,  the  dumb  cane;  with  leek?,  and  almoft  all  other  roots 
and  garden- fluff",  brought  hither  originally  from  England. 
They  abound  alfo  with  curious  flowers  of  moft  kinds.  They 
have  coach- horfes  from  Old  England,  faddlc-hotfes  from 
New  England,  and  others  for  carts  and  common  ufes,  from 
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Bonavifta,  the  Cape  Vcrd-Iflands,  and  Curaffaw.  They  have 
when  the  wind  changes  to  the  fouth  fouth-weft,  great  flocks 
of  wild  fowl  come   in    from  the  continent;  fuch  as  plovers 
curlews,   fnipe?,  wild   pigeons,   wild  ducks,  and  teal.     The 
neighbouring  fea  abounds  with  moft  forts  of  fifh,  befides  the 
green  turtle,  which  is  the  molt  delicious  of  all;  particularly 
parrot-fifh,    fnappcrs,    red,  and  grey  cavallos,  terbums,  co- 
ney-fifh,    mullets,    mackarel,    lobfters,    and  crabs.     In  the 
frefh   waters   here,    are  cray-fifh,  maid-fifh,  grigs,  prawns 
and  feveral  fifh  that  come  into  them  out  of  the  fea ;  as  cop-- 
tamies,  fnooks,  plaife,  dolphins,  barricados,  king's  fifh,  and 
the  flying-fifh. 

The  Barbadians  trade  with  New  England,  Carolina,  Penfyl- 
vania,  New  York,  and  Virginia,  not  only  for  lumber,  but 
for  bread,  flour,  Indian  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  falt-beef  and 
pork,  fifh,  pulfe,  and  other  provifions;  with  Guinea  for  ne- 
groes ;  with  Madeira  for  wine;  with  Tercera  and  Fayal,  for 
wine  and  brandy ;  with  the  ifles  of  May  and  Curaflaw  for 
fait,  and  with  Ireland  for  beef  and  pork.  The  other  goods, 
which  they  import  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  of- 
njburgs,  which  are  the  chief  wear  of  their  fervants  and  flaves  • 
linnens  of  all  forts,  with  broad  cloth  and  kerfeys,  for  the 
planters,  their  overfeers,  and  their  families;  filks  and  fluffs, 
for  their  ladies  and  houfhold  fervants;  red  caps  for  their  flaves, 
male  and  female,  ftockings  and  fhoes  of  all  forts  ;  gloves  and 
hats,  millenary  ware  and  perriwigs;  laces  for  linnen,  wool- 
len, and  filks;  peafe,  beans,  and  oats,  from  our  weftern 
counties,  and  bifket  from  London;  alfo  wine  of  all  forts; 
ftrong  beer  (which  they  have  alfo  from  New  England)  and 
pale  ale;  pickles,  candles,  butter  and  cheefe ;  iron-ware  for 
their  fugar-works,  fuch  as  faws,  files,  axes,  hatchets,  chif- 
fels,  adzes,  hoes,  mattocks,  planes,  gouges,  augres,  hand- 
bills, drawing-knives,  nails,  and  all  forts  of  leaden  ware; 
powder  and  fhot,  and  brafs  and  copper  wares:  but  Birming- 
ham wares,  though  good  commodities,  foon  ruft  and  can- 
ker*, by  the  evening  damps  of  this  climate  ;  and  to  this  moi» 
flure  of  the  air  'tis  imputed,  that  clocks  and  watches  feldom 
go  right  in  this  ifland. 

*  This  is  what  our  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  manufacturers 
mould  be  very  folicitous  to  prevent,  if  any  thing  in  nature 
could  be  difcovered  that  would  effectually  do  it,  without  de- 
facing the  beautiful  polifhof  iron  and  (leel. 

They  import  alfo  from  Great  Britain  all  forts  of  India  goods 
and  toys,  coals,  pantiles,  hearth-ftones,  hoops,  and  every 
thing  proper  for  an  Englifh  market,  will  fell  here„  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  climate  always  confidered.  Servants  who  are  vo- 
lunteers, and  not  tranfports,  go  off  well  here,  efpecially  me- 
chanics; and,  if  very  good  ones,  are  worth  25  and  30  I.  a 
piece,  for  their  five  years  fervitude.  Butter,  oil,  candles,  li- 
quors, and  provifions,  are  generally  fhipped  from  hence  for  this 
ifland,  about  Michaelmas.  The  voyage  is  commonly  five  or 
fix  weeks  outward  bound,  and  fix  or  feven  homeward.  The 
packets  generally  make  it  in  a  month.  The  planters  fend  to 
Guinea  guns,  powder,  and  arms,  perpetuana's,  tallow,  &c. 
and  all  wearing  apparel,  which  they  have  from  England ;  and 
difpatch  fmall  veffels  thither  to  bring  flaves  for  their  planta- 
tions, which  require  to  be  recruited  every  year  with  20  or  30 
negroes  to  every  4  or  5CO  acres. 
Madeira  wine  being  the  chief  drink  of  the  gentry,  there  ar« 
about  3000  pipes  of  thefe,  Malmfey  and  Vidonia  wines,  im- 
ported into  this  ifland  in  a  year,  either  by  the  London  mer- 
chants, or  the  Barbadians  themfelves.  And  'tis  obfervable, 
that  the  Madeira  wine  drank  in  England,  which  ufually  comes 
round  by  Barbadoes  in  a  time  of  war  with  France,  is  better 
than  what  comes  to  us  directly  from  Madeira,  which  is  flat 
and  palled. 

In  regard  to  the  exports  of  this  ifland,  the  ftaple  commodity 
is  fugars.     Before  the  civil  wars,  the  trade  of  this  ifland  ufed 
to  be  open  and  free,  and  the  Dutch  fhips  came  hither  to 
purchafe  fugars,  as  well  as   the  Englifh  ;  which  freedom  of 
trade  made  money  very  plenty  in  the  colony:  but,  feveral  a&S 
of  Parliament  having  been  made  after  the  Reftoration,  con 
fining   the  trade  of  all   the  fugar  colonies   to  Great-Britain 
and  Britifh  fhips  only,  it  rendered  London  the  chief  mart 
Europe  for   fugars:  and,   as  more  were  imported  every  yea 
than   was  neceffary  for  home  confumption,  the  furplus  w; 
exported  to  foreign  markets  by  our  merchants ;  who  thereb; 
underfold  the  Portugueze,  who  before  ufed  to  fupply  all  Eir 
rope  with  their  Brazil  fugars,   and,  in  procefs  of  time,  beal 
them  out  of  all  their  fugar-trade  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Fi 
nifterre. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  efpecially  about  1676,  th( 
Barbadoes  trade  actually  employed  400  fail  of  fhips,  of  i$( 
tons  one  with  another,  every  year:  and  it  was  computed 
that  the  running  cafh  of  the  ifland  was  about  200,000  1.  anc 
their  annual  exportation  to  Great-Britain,  in  fugar,  ginger 
indigo,  and  other  commodities,  at  leaft  350,000  I.  Th< 
money  brought  into  the  nation  in  the  year  laft  mentioned,  b' 
the  export  of  the  commodities  only  brought  hither  from  Bar 
hadoe-,  was  allowed  to  be  above  200,000  1.  and  'twas  agreed 
that  as  much,  or  more,  had  been  gained  every  year  betwix 
that  time  and  the  Rcfloraticn.  It  has  been  computed  by  > 
very  judicious  gentleman,  that  the  nation  acquired,  at  leal! 
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two  millions  of  money  by  Barbadocs,  betwixt  the  years  1636 
and  1656  ;  that,  in  the  following  twenty  years  to  1676,  the 
gain  by  it  mull  have  been  four  millions:  and  our  author,  al- 
lowing for  the  gradual  declenfion  of  it's  trade  fince,  by  many 
crofs  accidents,  and  particularly  by  fettling  the  French  fugar- 
colonies,  computing  the  laft  fixty  years,  viz.  from  1676,  to 
1736,  at  the  fame  rate  as  he  did  the  firft  twenty  years,  the 
gain  will  then  amount  to  fix  millions  :  fo  that,  fays  he,  in 
the  fpace  of  a  hundred  years,  the  inhabitants  of  Great-Britain 
have  received  twelve  millions  of  filver  by  means  of  this 
plantation;  and  had  50,000  of  her  inhabitants  maintained, 
all  that  time,  by  the  people  of  this  colony.  It  appears, 
from  his  remarks  on  the  ftate  of  the  fugar-colonies,  that 
the  Barbadians,  in  1730,  exported  hither  22,769  hogfheads 
offugar,  each  weighing  13  hundred  weight;  of  which,  near 
18000  hogfheads  came,  into  the  port  of  London  only:  and 
that  they  made  340,391  1.  clear  profit  of  the  whole;  becaufe 
'twas  proved,  that  the  rum  and  molafles  paid  all  the  charges  of 
a  plantation. 

As  to  indigo,  which  was  fhipped  hence  not  a  great  many 
years  ago,  there's  now  little  or  none  made  here ;  but  of 
fcraped  and  fcalded  ginger  they  make  great  quantities,  and 
have  abundance  of  cotton-fhrubs,  a  commodity  whereof 
the  flaves  make  hammocks.  They  alfo  fhip  lignum  vita?, 
fuccats,  citron-water,  mobiles,  rum,  and  lime-juice,  for 
England. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  are  of  three  clafTes,  viz.  the 
mafrers  (who  are  either  Engliih,  Scots,  or  Irifh,  with  fome 
few  Dutch,  French,  Portugueze,  and  Jews)  the  white  fer- 
vants,  and  the  black  flaves.  The  matters  are  the  planters 
and  merchants;  both  clergy  and  laity,  lawyers,  phyficians, 
&c.  live  very  elegantly  ;  the  white  fervants  are  either  by  co- 
venant or  purchafe,  and  are  of  two  forts;  fuch  as  fell  them- 
felves  in  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  for  four  years  or  more, 
and  fuch  as  are  felons  tranfported.  When  the  term  of  the 
covenant  fervants  is  expired,  the  Britifh  fervants  have  each  5  I. 
the  others  but  40  s.  Their  work  is  not  fo  hard  as  that  of  our 
day-labourers,  yet  their  encouragement  is  greater  ;  and,  if 
they  are  good  for  any  thing,  they  may  be  employed  upon 
their  own  terms,  when  their  time  is  out.  The  fervitudc  of 
the  blacks  is  perpetual  ;  yet  great  care  is  taken  of  them,  be- 
caufe, if  a  negro  dies,  'tis  40  or  50  1.  lofs  to  the  owner: 
whereas,  by  the  death  of  a  white  fervant,  he  lofes  only  two 
or  three  years  wages  to  another.  The  bufinefs  of  the  blacks 
lies  moftly  in  the  field,  excepting  thofe  who  are  taken  into 
their  fugar-mills,  ftore-houfes,  and  dwelling-houfes;  where 
the  handfomeft,  neateft  maids,  are  bred  to  menial  fervices, 
and  the  clevereft  fellows  to  be  coachmen,  grooms,  and 
lackeys.  Others  of  them  are  often  employed  in  handicrafts, 
as  coopers,  joiners,  mafons,  &c.  A  flave  who  is  a  good 
mechanic,  is  worth  150,  or  200  I.  and  even  400 1.  has  been 
given  for  a  fkilful  fugar-boiler.  The  negroes  are  purchafed 
by  lots  out  of  the  Guinea  fhips,  after  being  all  viewed  ftark- 
naked,  and  are  allowed  two  or  three  wives,  that  they  may 
propagate  and  increafe  the  planter's  flock ;  for  their  pofterity 
to  all  generations  are  flaves,  unlefs  they  have  their  liberties 
given  them, 
rhe  Ifland  of  St  Vincent,  lies  50  miles  north-weft  of  Bar- 
badoes,  and  is  faid  to  be  of  the  fame  form  as  Ferro,  one  of 
the  Canary- Iflands.  'Tis  about  8  leagues  in  length,  6  in 
breadth,  and  18  or  20  in  compafs.  'Tis  computed  to  be  10 
leagues  fouth-fouth-eaft  from  the  Reed  river,  in  the  Bafle- 
Terre  of  St  Lucia  of  this  ifland.  There  are  feveral  moun- 
tains on  it,  with  plains  at  the  bottom,  which,  if  cultivated, 
would  be  very  fruitful. 

According  to  Labat,  this  ifland  has  a  deep,  fat,  free  foil,  ca- 
pable of  producing  every  thing  almoft  that  can  be  defired. 
It  has  abundance  of  rivulets  and  fprings,  of  the  beft  water  in 
the  world  ;  large  ftraight  trees  of  all  the  kinds  that  are  pro- 
duced in  America;  and  tobacco  is  cultivated  here,  which  is 
reckoned  not  inferior  to  that  of  Verme,  near  the  Caraccas ; 
together  with  mandioca,  potatoes,  ignamos,  gourds,  the  fineft 
large  melons,  and  Turky  wheat.  To  which  the  fame  hiftorian 
adds,  when  this  ifland  was  fuppofed  to  belong  to  France,  that 
if  any  of  the  French  could  but  agree  with  fome  of  the  old  Carib- 
beans  here  for  fome  pieces  of  ground,  and  only  apply  to  the 
breeding  of  poultry,  fwine,  and  cabrittoes,  they  might  foon 
raife  a  fortune,  without  ftirring  off  the  ifland ;  becaufe  the 
Martinicans  would  not  fail  to  come  in  their  vefiels,  and  take 
them  off  at  their  own  price,  either  in  money  or  goods  :  by 
which  means,  fays  he,  a  trade  might  alfo  be  opened,  to  good 
advantage,  with  the  induftrious  negroes  of  the  Cabes-Terre 
in  that  ifland;  who  might  be  induced,  in  time,  to  put  them- 
felves  under  the  French  king's  protection,  and  even  to  pay  him 
tribute.  Great  profit  might  alfo  be  made  of  the  timber  on 
this  ifland,  of  which  there  is  a  vaft  flock  of  all  kinds:  and 
indigo  thrives  here  to  a  miracle.  Nor  does  he  doubt  but  the 
foil  would  be  very  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  cocoa-trees, 
enough  even  to  furnifh  the  other  iflands,  which  carry  their  mo- 
ney or  goods  for  it  to  the  Spaniards  on  the  coaft  of  the  Car- 
racas. 

Remarks. 

By  the  IXth.  article  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763, 


this  ifland  of  St  Vincent,  together  with  Dominica,  and 
Tor,AGO,  which  were  heretofore  termed  Neutral  Islands 
is  ceded  in  full  right  to  his  BriTaNNICK  Majesty  :  alfo  the 
iflands  of  Granada  and   the  Granadines,  are,  by  the 
fame  treaty,  become  British  Islands,  which  befou- 
French. 

To  obtain  which  acquifitions  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain, 
the  French  are,  by  the  faid  treaty,  to  pofl"ef»  the  other  Neu- 
tral Island  of  St  Lucia,  and  to  have  the  conqutfts  of 
Martinico  and  Guadalupe,  &c.  reflored. 
The  many  years  difputes  and  contentions,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  have  heretofore  had  concerning  thefe  Neu- 
tral Islands,  are  now  finally  determined  in  the 
moft  explicit  manner;  the  nature  of  which  difputes  may  be 
proper  to  appear  in  the  fequel  of  this  article,  as  it  flood  in  the 
old  edition. 

Dominica 

Lies  much  about  half-way  between  Guardaloupe  on  the  north- 
weft,  and  Martinico  on  the  fouth-eaft,  viz.  about  15  leagues 
from  each  ;  extends  from  north  weft  to  fouth  eaft,  and  fs  a- 
bout  13  leagues  in  length,  and  near  as  much  over  where 
broaden-.  Labat  fays  it  is  from  30  to  35  leagues  in  compafs. 
It  is  divided,  like  Martinico  and  Guardaloupe,  and  fome  other 
of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  into  the  Cabes  Terre  and  Bafle- 
Terre,  and  the  foil  much  of  the  fame  nature.  He  fays  the 
foil  is  good,  and  the  flopes  of  the  hills,  which  bear  the  fineft 
trees  in  the  world,  are  proper  for  the  produdlion  of  plants ;  i'o 
that  fome  have  reported  it  to  be  one  of  the  beft  of  the  Carib- 
bees,  for  its  fruitful  valleys,  large  plains,  and  fine  rivulet?. 
The  Cabes-Terre  is  watered  with  a  good  number  of  frefh  wa- 
ter rivers,  abounding  with  choice  fiih.  It  has  a  fulphur- 
mountain,  like  that  at  Guardaloupe,  but  not  near  fo  high. 
There  are  but  two  or  three  places,  in  that  part  called  Bafle- 
Terre,  that  are  tolerable;  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  is 
called  the  Great  Savanna.  It  produces  mandioca,  caflava,  ba- 
nanos,  and  the  fineft  figs.  They  have  potatoes  and  knamas 
in  abundance,  with  a  great  deal  of  millet  and  cotton.  Here 
are  great  numbers  of  ring  dove?,  partridges  and  ortolans. 
They  breed  hogs  and  poultry,  and  of  the  former  two  forts  of 
wild  ones,  defcended  from  fuch  as  firft  came  from  France  and 
Spain.  Here  are  the  fineft  and  largeft  eels  in  the  world. 
The  Caribbeans  retiring  hither,  for  moft  part,  as  they  were 
drove  out  of  the  other  iflands  by  the  Europeans,  they  are  there- 
fore more  numerous  here  than  in  any  of  the  reft  of  the  Lee- 
ward Iflands;  but  in  1700  Labat  did  not  compute  them  at 
much  above  20CO,  including  women  and  children.  The 
anchorage  is  good  all  round  the  coaft  of  Dominica,  but  it  has 
no  good  port  or  bay  to  retire  to  ;  all  the  advantage  it  has,  is 
the  fhelter  which  fhips  find  behind  fome  of  its  capes.  The 
French  always  oppofed  the  attempts  of  the  En^lilh  to  fettle 
here,  becaufe  it  would  enable  them,  in  time  of  war,  to  cut  off 
the  communication  betwixt  Martinico  and  Guardalouje;  fo 
that  it  ferves  for  wood  and  water. 

Tobago,  another  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands  in  the  American  oce- 
an, fituated  20  miles  north-eaft  of  the  ifland  of  Trinity,  and 
120  miles  fouth  of  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  being  about*  52 
miles  long  and  12  broad.  It  is  a  very  definable  and  fruitful 
ifland,  and  capable  of  producing  fugar,  and  every  thing  that 
the  beft  of  the  Caribbee  Iflands  produce. 

Granada. 

This  ifland,  ceded  to  England,  lies  in  weft  longitude  61  degrees 
40  minutes,  and  north  latitude  12  degrees;  20  leagues  north- 
weft  from  Trinidade,  about  65  miles  north-weft  from  Toba- 
go, and  30  leagues  north  of  New  Andalufia  on  the  continent, 
to  which  this  is  the  neareft  of  all  the  Britifh  iflands  in  the  An- 
tilles. It  extends  from  north  to  fouth  in  form  of  a  crefcent,  be- 
ing nineyor  ten  leagues  in  length,  and  about  five  where  broad- 
eft.  Father  Tertre  judges  it  to  be  as  big  again  as  St  Chrifto- 
pher's,  and  about  24  leagues  in  compafs.  Labat  fays,  they 
who  have  travelled  round  it,  make  the  circumference  at 
moft  22. 

The  mifllqnaries  Tertre  and  Labat  give  the  following  account 
of  its  natural  hiftory.  This  ifland  enjoys  a  good  air,  and  a 
foil  fo  fruitful,  that  all  the  trees  which  cover  it,  both  for  fruit 
and  timber,  are  better,  flraiter,  higher,  and  bigger  than  in  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  except  the  cocoa  tree,  which  does  not 
grow  fo  high  here  as  in  the  other  iflands.  ft  has  fait- pits,  and 
abundance  of  armadillos,  whofe  flefb.  is  as  good  as  mutton,  and 
the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants;  befides  tortoifes  and  laman- 
tins.  The  coaft  is  full  of  fine  vales,  watered  with  good  rivers, 
moft  of  which  run  from  a  lake  at  the  top  of  a  high  mountain 
in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  where  is  a  low  fhore,  with  good 
anchorage,  at  12  leagues  diftance,  but  an  exceeding  ftrong 
current,  which  both  ebbs  and  flows  in  a  few  hours. 
There  are  feveral  bays  and  harbours  round  the  ifland,  which 
ferve  for  moorings  of  fhips,  and  the  landing  of  goods;  and 
fome  of  the  harbours  are  fortified.  All  the  eaft  coaft  is  very 
fafe,  clofe  by  the  fhore,  and  the  ifland  is  not  fubjeel:  to  hurri- 
canes. In  fhort,  'tis  capable  of  producing  all  the  commodities 
of  the  climate.  Its  particular  articles,  befides  cattle  and  wild- 
fowl, are  fugar,  ginger,  indigo  and  tobacco,  millet  and  peafe. 
There  are  mountains  along  the  fhore,  and  about  the  harbour 
4.  where 
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where  the  habitations  are  ;  but  all  the  reft  is  a  very  fine  coun- 
try, and  there  is  good  travelling,  either  for  horfe  or  carriage. 
Its  chief  port,  called  Lewis,  fiands  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
bay,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifiand,  which  has  a  fandy  bot- 
tom, where  ioco  barks,  from  300  to  400  tons,  may  ride  fafe 
from  ftorms ;  and  the  harbour  will  hold  100  fhips  of  IOCO 
tons  moored.  There  is  a  great  round  bafon  near  the  harbour, 
parted  from  it  by  a  bank  of  fand,  which,  if  cut,  would  be 
capable  of  holding  a  v,?ry  great  number  of  veffels :  but  by  rea- 
fon  of  this  fand-bank,  great  fhips  are  obliged  to  pafs  within 
80  paces  of  one  of  the  two  little  mountains,  which  are  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  about  half  a  mile  afunder.  On 
one  of  thefe  a  fort  is  erected,  with  a  half  moon  in  front,  and 
other  regular  works,  all  of  good  ftone. 
Dominica  is  an  ifland  in  the  governorof  Barbadoes's  com- 
miilion  ;  it  lies  in  50  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude,  and 
is  about  40  miles  long  and  40  miles  over,  where  it  is  broadeft. 
This  ifland  being  a  place  of  little  trade  at  prefent,  and  ferving 
occafionally  only  for  wood  and  water,  we  fhall  only  obferve, 
that,  as  this  nation  pretends  to  have  a  right  of  fovereignty,  it 
fhould  be  maintained  in  fact,  and  not  only  by  words  and  for- 
mal orders. 
Barbuda  is  an  ifland  that  lies  in  17  degrees  30  minutes  north 
latitude.  It  is  about  J  5  miles  long,  lying  north-eaft  from  Mont- 
ferrat. 

The  land  is  low  and  fruitful,  and  the  Englifh  began  to  plant 
it  as  early  as  Nevis,  Montferrat,  or  any  other  of  the  Leeward 
iflands,  St  Chriftopher's  excepted  ;  for  Sir  Thomas  Warner, 
who  firft  fettled  there,  placed  a  fmall  colony  in  this  ifland  ;  but 
the  Caribbeans  difturbed  them  fo  much,  that  they  were  often 
forced  to  defcrt  it  and  their  plantations.  There  hardly  pafled  a 
year  but  they  made  incurfions ;  and  the  damage  the  Englifh 
fuftained  made  them  weary  of  dwelling  in  a  place  where  they 
were  fo  much  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  barbarians,  who  di- 
minifhing  daily  in  number,  and  the  Europeans  increafing,  the 
Englifh  again  poffeffed  themfelves  of  Barbuda,  where  there  are 
at  prefent  about  1000  or  1200  inhabitants. 
The  proprietary  is  the  honourable  Chriftopher  Coddrington, 
Efq;  and  he  puts  in  a  governor  here,  having  the  fame  prero- 
gative as  the  other  lords  proprietaries  in  their  feveral  jurifdic- 
tions  in  America. 

This  ifle  has  bred  great  ftore  of  cattle,  and  the  inhabitants 
employ  themfelves  moftiy  in  that  fort  of  hufbandry,  corn  and 
provifions  coming  almoft  always  to  a  good  market  in  the  fugar- 
iflards. 

There  is  plenty  of  all  forts  of  tame  cattle,  as  in  Europe,  and 
the  Englifh  live  here  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  ihey  do 
in  the  counties  of  England,  only  their  labour  in  the  field  is  not 
fo  hard  as  here,  the  country  being  fo  much  hotter. 
Anguh.la,  Anguis  Insula,  or  Snake-Island,  fo  called 
from  it's  figure,  being  a  long  tract  of  earth,  but  narrow, 
winding  almoft  about,  near  St  Martin's,  from  whence  it  may 
eafily  be  (een.  It  lies  in  18  degrees  21  minutes. 
This  country  is  level  and  woody,  the  foil  fruitful,  and  the  to- 
bacco that  grew  there  formerly  was  reckoned  very  good  in 
it's  kind.  The  inhabitants  were  originally  poor,  and  do  not 
feem  defirous  of  being  otherwife  :  for  they  are  the  lazieft  crea- 
tures in  the  world.  Some  have  gone  from  Barbadoes,  and 
the  other  Englifh  Caribbee  iflands,  thither;  and  there  they 
live,  like  the  firft  race  of  men,  without  government  or  reli- 
gion, having  no  miniit er,  nor  governor,  no  magiftrates,  nolaw, 
and  no  property  worth  keeping,  if  a  French  author  is  to  be 
believed  :  L'ifle  nleft  paseftimee  valoirla  peine  qu'on  la  garde, 
ny  qu'on  la  cultive ;  the  ifland  is  not  thought  worth  the  trou- 
ble of  defending  or  cultivating:  in  which,  perhaps,  the  French- 
man is  miflaken ;  for,  the  foil  being  good,  if  an  induftrious 
people  weie  in  pofleflion  of  it,  they  would  foon  make  it  worth 
defending. 

The  way  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  is  to  take  no  care  for  any 
thing  but  food  and  raiment,  which  are  both  ordinary  enough. 
They  marry  after  the  old  fafhion  of  nature  :  they  have  no  law- 
yers to  put  them  to  the  expence  of  jointures,  nor  priefts  to  fee 
for  licences.  Though  they  are  poor,  they  feem  perfectly 
contented,  and  may  be  as  happy  as  the  inhabitants  of  Peru 
and  Mexico. 

Remarks  upon  Britifh  America  in  general. 
As  to  the  feveral  conftitution--  of  the  Britifh  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica, we  fhall  give  them  in  the  rcprefentation  of  his  majefty's 
board  of  trade  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  of  January  27,  1733-4, 
which  is  as  follows  : 
'  Many  of  the  Hritifh  colonies  in  America,  fay  their  lordfhips, 

*  are  immediately  under  the  government  of  the  crown,  name- 

*  ly  Nova  Scotia,  New  Hampshire,   the  Jerfeys,  New  York, 

*  Virginia,  and  the  two  Carolina's,  Bermuda,  and  the  Summer 

*  Iflanus,   Bahama  Iflands,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  the  Lee- 

*  ward  Iflands. 

4  Others  arc  veiled  in  proprietors,  as  Pcnfylvania  and  Mary- 

*  land,  and  not  long  fincc  the  Bahama's  and  the  two  Carolina's. 
1  There  arc  hkewile  fhfee  charter-governments,  the  chief  of 
c   which  is  the  province  ot  Mafiachufet's-Bay,  commonly  Call- 

*  cd  New  England,  the  conftitution  whereof  is  of  a  mixed  na- 

*  turc,  the  power  being  divided  between  the  king  and  the  peo- 

*  pic,  in  which  the  latter  have  much  the  greater fharcj  for 


'  here  the  people  do  not  only  chufe  the  affcmbly,  as  in  • 

*  colonies,  but  the  aflembly  chufe  the  council  alio:  and  the 
'  governor  depends  upon  the  aflembly  for  his  annual  fupport, 

*  which  has  too  frequently  laid  the  governors  of  this  province 
'  under  temptations  of  giving  up  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 

*  and  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain. 

1  Connecticut  and  Rhodc-Ifiand  are  the  other  charter  govern- 
'  ments,  or  rather  corporations;  where  almoft  the  whole 
'  power  of  the  crown  is  delegated  to  the  people,  who  make 
'  an  annual  election  of  their  aflembly,  their  council,  and  their 
'  governor  likewife;  to  the  majority  of  which  afieu.blies, 
4  councils,  and  governors  refpecti'vely,  being  collective  bodies, 

*  the  power  of  making  laws  is  granted  ;  and,  as  their  charters 

*  are  worded,  they  can,  and  do  make  laws,  even  without  their 

*  governors  aflent,  and  directly  contrary  to  their  opinions,  no 
1  negative  voice  being  referved  to  them  as  governors,  in  the 
e  faid  charter.      And,  as  the  faid  governors  are  annually  cho- 

*  fen,  their  office  generally  expires  before  his  majefty's  ap- 
'  probation  can  be  obtained,  or  any  fecurity  can  be  taken  for 
4  the  due  obfervance  of  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  and 
4  hold  little  or  no  correfpondence  with  our  office.     It  is  not 

*  furprizing  that  governors,  conftituted  like  thefe  laft  men- 
'  tioned,  fhould  be  guilty  of  many  irregularities  in  point  of 
'  trade,  as  well  as  in  other  refpects. 

*  All  thefe  colonies,  however,   by  their  feveral  conftitutions, 

*  have  the  power  of  making  laws  for  their  better  government 

*  and  fupport,  provided  they  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 

*  Great-Britain,  nor  detrimental  to  their  mother  country: 
4  and  thefe  laws,  when  they  have  regularly  pafTed  the  council 
4  and  aflembly  of  any  province,  and  received  the  governor's 
4  aflent,  become  valid  in  that  province;  but  remain  repealable 

*  neverthelefs  by  his  majefty  in  council,  upon  juft  complaint, 

*  and  do  not  acquire  a  perpetual  force,  unlefs  they  are  confirm- 
c  ed  by  his  majefty  in  council. 

4  But  there  are  fome  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  proprietory 
'  and  charter-governments;  for  in  the  province  of  Penfylva- 
«  nia,  they  are  only  obliged  to  deliver  a  tranfeript  of  their  laws 
4  to  the  privy-council,  within  five  years  after  they  are  pafled  ; 

*  and,  if  his  majefty  does  not  think  fit  to  repeal  them  in  fix 

*  months  from  the  time  fuch  tranfeript  is  fo  delivered,  it  is  not 

*  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  repeal  them  afterwards.  In 
4  the   Maflachufets-Bay,   alfo,   if  their  laws  are  not  repealed 

*  within  three  years  after  they  have  been  prefented  to  hisma- 
'  jefty  for  his  approbation  or  difallowance,  they  are  not  re- 

*  pealable  by  the  crown  after  that  time. 

*  The  provinces  of  Maryland,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode-Ifland 
4  not  being  under  any  obligation,  by  their  refpectiveconftitu- 
'  tions,  to  return  authentic  copies  of  their  laws  to  the  crown, 
4  for  approbation  or  difallowance,  or  to  give  any  account  of 
4  their  proceedings,  we   are  very  little  informed  of  what  is 

*  done  in  any  of  thefe  governments. 

4  There  is  alfo  this  fingularity  in  the  governments  of  Con- 

*  necticut  and  Rhode-Ifland,  that  their  laws  are  not  repealable 

*  by  the  crown,  but  the  validity  of  them  depends  upon  their 
4  not  being  contrary,  but,  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeable  to  the 
'  Jaws  of  England. 

'  All  the  governors  of  colonies  who  a£t  under  the  kind's  ap- 
4  pointment,  ought,  within  a  reafonable  time,  to  tranfmit  home 

*  authentic  copies  of  the  feveral  acts  by  them  pafled,  that  they 

*  may  go  through  a  proper  examination  :  but  they  are  fome- 

*  times  negligent  of  their  duty  in  this  particular,  and  likewife 

*  pafs  temporary  laws  of  fo  fhort  continuance,  that  they  have 
4   their  full  effect  even  before  this  board  can  acquire  due  no- 

*  tice  of  them.     Some  attempts   have  been  made  to  prevent 

*  this  pernicious  practice;  but,  the  annual  fupport  ofgovern- 
4  ment  in  the  refpective  colonies  making  it  neceffary  that  laws 

*  for  that  purpofe  fhould  pafs  from  year  to  year,  the  aflemblies 
'  have  frequently  endeavoured  in  thofe  laws,  as  well  as  in 
'  others  of  longer  duration,  to  enact  proper  propofitions,  re- 
4  pugnant  to  the  laws  and  interefts  of  Great- Britain,  of  which 

*  this  board  have  never  failed  to  exprefs  their  diflike  to  the 
1  crown,  when  fuch  laws  have  fallen  under  their  confidera- 
4  tion,  and  many  laws  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  repeal- 
'  ed  on  that  account. 

*  But  as  to  fuch  laws  as  do  not  directly  fall  within  the  above 

*  rule,  againft  which  no  complaint  is  made,  and  where  the 
'  board  are  doubtful  of  the  effect  they  may  have,  it  has  always 

*  been  ufual  to  let  them  !ie  by  probationary,  being  ftill  under 
'  the  power  of  the  crown  to  be  repealed,  in  cafe  any  inconve- 
c   nience  fhould  arife  from  them. 

'  It  has  alfo  been  ufual,  when  a  law  has  contained  many  juft 

*  and  neceffary  provifions  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony  where 

*  it  was  pafled,  intermixed  with  fome  others  liable  to  ob- 
1  jeclion,  to  let   it  lie  by,  and  give   notice  thereupon  to  the 

*  governor  of  the  province,  that  it  fhould  be  repealed,  if  he 

*  did  not,  within  a  reafonable  time,  procure  a  new  law    not 

*  liable  to  the  fame  objections,  to  be  fubftituted  in  the  place 
'  thereof.' 

I  fhall  add  nothing  to  the  foregoing,  on  the  feveral  conflitu- 
tions,  or  governments,  of  our  American  colonies,  but  proceed  J 
to  fpeak  in  general  of  their  trade,  as  it  relates1  to  the  welfare  t, 
and  profperity  of  Great-Britain. 

Their  chief  commodities,  we  have  feen,  are  tobacco,  fugar, 

molaifc-',  rum,  cotton,  ginger,  indigo,  aloes,  cocoa,  coffee, 
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rice,  dyeing  woods,  drugs,  copper,,  irr'n,  fifb,  naval  floras, 
timber,  lumber,  peltry,  (filk  and  wines  in  time  from  Georgia, 
&c.)  and  mod  others  in  common  with  Great- Hritain  :  and 
as  our  colonies  increafe  our  navigation,  take  off  our  manu- 
factures and  fuperfluities,  as  arc  ufelcfs  and  a  burden  at  home, 
they  are  juftly  looked  on  to  be  the  greateft  flipport  of  the  power 
and  affluence  of  this  nation. 

But  then  it  is  known,  that  the  manufactures,  trade,  and  na- 
vigation, of  fome  of  our  plantations,  do,  or  may,  interfere 
with  the  intereft  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  time  may  prove 
very  prejudicial  to  it,  if  not  irremediable.  Whereupon  it  has 
been  rightly  obferved,  '  That,  indeed,  colonies  are  the  ftrength 

*  of  their   mother-country,   while  they  are  under  good  dif- 

*  cipline,  while  they  are  ftrictly  made  to  obferve  the  funda- 
«  mental  laws  of  their  original  country,  and  while  they  are 
«  kept  dependent  on  it;  but  that,  otherwife,  they  are  woile 

*  than  members  lopped  from  the  body  politic,  being  like  of- 
'  fenfive  aims,  wrefted  from  a  nation  to  be  turned  againft  it, 
«  as  occafion  fhall  ferve.' 

It  certainly,  therefore,  concerns  the  wifdom  of  the  lerdflative 
power  of  Great-Britain  to  make  a  ftrict  and  fpeedy  inquiry 
into  this  matter,  to  remedy  diforders  before  they  grow  too 
obftinate,  and  to  put  the  government  and  trade  of  all  our  co- 
lonies into  fo  good  and  found  a  ftate,  that  every  one  may 
have  it's  due  fhare  of  nutriment,  and  thereby  be  the  bitter 
fitted  and  difpofed  for  the  ufts  and  benefit  of  the  whole  body 
politic,  efpecially  of  Gicat-Britain,  their  head,  mother,  and 
protectrefs. 

From  the  plain  narrative  which  we  have  faithfully  given  of 
the  trade  and  conflitution  of  the  feveral  colonies  and  planta- 
tions in  America,  belonging  to  this  nation,  the  reader,  I 
hope,  will  fee  the  reafonablenefs  of  what  1  am  about  further 
to  fubmit  to  confideration  on  a  matter  fo  highly  interefting  to 
thefe  kingdoms.  And  firft  with  regard  to  our  northern  co- 
lonies, which  we  fhall  take  in  the  fame  order  we  have  de- 
fcribed  them.  As 
Georgia,  with  which  we  began.  Though  the  wifhed-for  pro- 
duce hereof  in  rice,  &c.  interferes  with  thofe  of  Carolina, 
that  does  not  render  this  colony  the  lefs  eftimable  to  Britain. 
Provided  the  Carolina's,  in  time,  fhould  furnifh  a  competent 
cjuantity  of  rice  to  fupply  all  foreign  markets,  as  well  as  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  ought  this  to  exclude  Georgia  from  it's  fhare 
of  this  trade?  Becaufe  Barbadoes,  as  well  as  Jamaica,  pro- 
duces fugar,  and  Maryland,  as  well  as  Virginia,  tobacco,  are 
we,  therefore,  to  give  up  either  for  the  fake  of  the  other } 
From  a  jealoufy  on  the  fide  of  the  Carolinians,  that  the 
Georgians  might  prove  detrimental  to  their  rice  trade,  it  has 
been  imagined  by  fome,  that  every  artifice  has  been  fecretly 
practifed  bv  the  one,  to  prevent  the  profperity  of  the  other. 
How  true  this  may  be,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  fay;  but 
this  I  may  fay,  and  I  hope  without  offence,  that  it  is  greatly 
to  be  lamented  that  an  injurious  rivalfhip  has  not  been  better 
guarded  againft.  If  this  has  really  been  one  principal  caufe 
of  the  ill  fuccefs  of  Georgia,  will  it  not  afford  a  leflbn  of  ad- 
monition not  to  be  flighted  ?  Does  it  not  fhew  the  neceflity  of 
regulating  our  colonics  fo  as  that  they  may  as  little  interfere 
with  the  trade  of  each  other  as  poflible  ?  and  that  not  only  in 
their  infancy,  but  after  they  have  been  cherifhed  and  grown 
to  maturity  ?  Colonies  may  be  prejudicial  to  a  nation  in 
two  lights  ;  i.  When  they  interfere  with  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  their  mother-  country  ;  and,  2.  When  they 
fo  interfere  with  each  other,  that  the  one  or  the  other  muft 
be  ruined. 

Wherefore  the  policy,  requifite  to  he  obferved  in  the  fettle- 
ment  of  colonies,  feems  to  be,  the  confideration  of  what 
commodities  we  are  obliged  to  take  from  other  nations,  in 
order  to  carry  on  our  own  trade  and  manufactures,  and  to 
cultivate  thofe  within  ourfelves,  fo  far  as  may  be  no  way  re- 
pugnant to  the  national  benefit.  For  the  maxim  of  expect- 
ing to  fell  all  to  other  nations,  and  to  buy  nothing  of  them, 
may  prove  as  detrimental  as  buying  all,  and  felling  nothing; 
thofe  principles  abfolutely  deftroying  the  tie  between  nation 
and  nation,  which  is  neceffary  to  their  reciprocal  fupport. 
But,  when  the  ballance  of  trade  is  apparently  much  to  the 
difadvantage  of  a  country,  it  is  wifdom  to  endeavour  to  main- 
tain the  fame  at  leaft  in  equilibrio,  if  it  cannot  be  turned  in 
favour  of  the  fuffering  nation.  Upon  this  maxim  it  was  right 
to  think  of  the  railing  of  filk  in  Georgia,  becaufe  we  are 
obliged  to  take  large  quantities  of  other  nations,  in  order  to 
carry  on  that  branch  of  manufacture,  and  of  fuch  nation  too 
as  does  not  take  a  quantity  of  our  commodities  any  way  equi- 
valent to  what  we  take  of  them.  If,  therefore,  there  be  a 
poflibility  of  fupplying  ourfelves  wholly,  or  in  part,  with  filk 
from  our  own  colonies,  ought  not  every  reafonable  meafure  to 
be  tried  to  accomplifh  it  ?  Or  is  it  becaufe  Carolina  produces 
a  trifle  of  filk,  that  Georgia  is  to  produce  none  ?  Or  is  it  that 
we  mufi  be  fo  complaifant  to  an  Italian  prince,  to  throw  away 
300,000  1.  a  year,  for  fear  of  difobliging  him;  and,  there- 
fore, never  attempt  to  fave  fuch  out-goings  of  our  cafh  ? 
If  the  truth  is,  that  the  climate,  after  all,  will  not  admit  of 
this  production,  has  not  the  nation,  for  many  years,  been 
fome  how  fhamefully  abufed,  not  to  fay  any  thing  more  fe- 
vere  ?  For,  in  the  year  1739,  did  not  Mr  Augfpourger,  a 
Swifs,  bring  over  to  England  a  parcel  of  raw  filk  from  Geor- 
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gia,  and  depofb  before  a  maficr  in  Chancery;  That  he  ■■ 
ccived  it  from  Mr  Thomas  Jones,  the  truftees  ftorc-keepcr  at 
Savannah,  who  allured  him  that  it  was  actually  the  produce 
of  Georgia?  And  was  not  this  identical  filk  fhewn  at  the 
truftees  office,  to  Mr  Daniel  Booth,  one  cf  the  greattil 
weavers  in  this  kingdom  ;  and,  alfo,  to  as  eminent  a  raw 
filk  merchant  as  any  in  it  ;  and  did  they  not  both  declare, 
that  it  was  as  fine  as  any  Italian  filk,  and  worth  at  leaft  23 
(billings  a  pound  ?  If  I  am  not  greatly  miftaken,  the-  late 
Sir  Thomas  Lombe  likewife  bore  teftimony  in  favour  of  the 
filk  of  this  colony,  or  what  was  rtprefented  to  him  for  fuch. 
And  have  not  the  teftimonies  of  thofe  gentlemen  induced  the: 
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nation  to  contribute  large  films  of  money  to  bring  this  d 
effectually  to  bear?  If  filk  of  the  quality  abovententioned 
has,  bona  fide,  been  produced  in  Georgia,  why  have  not  quan- 
tities of  it  been  produced,  after  fo  great  an  expence  to 
Or,  if  this  was  an  accidental  thing,  and  a  very  expeniive 
experiment  only,  why  were  not  the  public  made  ienfible 
of  every  circitmftancc  attending  it,  that  they  might  not  have 
thrown  fo  much  money  away  on  fp  precarious  a  foundation  ? 
But,  if  filk  will  not  anfwer  herein  quantities,  why  fhould  not 
rice,  or  vine?,  as  we  have  been  alio  told; 
The  hiftory  of  the  northern  colonies  feirnifhcs  us  with  but  tco 
many  infiances  of  the  ruin  of  their  advanced  iettlenunt  , 
from  their  leaving  fo  large  a  country  as  this  uncultivated  and 
uninhabited,  for  fear  of  being  too  near  neighbour!  to  the 
Spaniards  or  the  French.  The  importance  of  this  fettl 
muft  certainly  appear,  when  it  is  considered*  that  it  has 
proved  a  good  expedient  for  engaging  the  Indian  nations  in  it  9 
intereft,  which  inhabit  the  vaft  countries  to  the  welt  of 
Georgia  ;  efpecially  considering  the  views  which  the  i 
have  had  of  the  fame  kind,  who  thought  in  a  little  time,  t> 
have  compleatcd  that  chain  of  correspondence,  and,  indeed, 
of  contiguity,  between  their  colonies  of  Canada  and  Louifi* 
ana,  on  which  their  being  formidable  to  us  in  North  America 
abfolutely  depended  ;  fince,  if  they  had  linifhed  ir,  they 
would  have  furrounded  all  our  colonics  on  the  continent,  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia  :  but,  by  the  fupport  of  this 
fettlemcnt  on  the  one  fide,  and  Nova  Scotia  on  the  other, 
has  not  this  contributed  fomeihing  to  break  the  link  of  their 
intended  chain,  by  ingaging  in  our  intereft  occafiontly  thofe 
very  Indian  nations  that  have  been  capable  of  doing  them 
fcrvicc,  and  injuring  ourfelves  ;  particularly  the  faithful  and 
heroic  nations  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks  ?  If  it  fhould 
not  be  poflible  for  this  colony  to  anfwer  the  great  ends  which 
we  have  been  told  it  certainly  would,  muft  it  not  give  thefe 
Indian  nations  the  mcaneft  opinion  of  our  underftandings, 
and  the  higheft  of  thofe  of  our  late  rivals  on  the  Mifiiffippi, 
who  vvc  lutlered  to  deflroy  our  allies  the  Nauichcs,  and  other 
Indians,  who  inhabited  near  the  French  Icttlements  ? 
Thefe  confiderations  are  fufficient  to  make  the  in.lian  affairs 
dclerve  the  nioft  ferious  attention  of  every  colony  in  North 
America. 

1  he  Indians  are  faid  to  be  a  poor,  and  generally  called  a  bar- 
barous, people,  bred  under  the  darkelt  ignorance ;  yet  a 
bright  and  noble  genius  difpUys  itfelf  through  thofe  dark 
clouds.  None  of  the  greateft  of  Roman  heroes  have  dif- 
covered  a  greater  love  to  their  country,  or  a  greater  contempt 
of  death,  than  thofe  people  called  barbarians  have  done,  when 
liberty  came  in  competition.  Our  Indians  have,  indeed,  out- 
done the  Romans  in  this  particular ;  fome  of  the  greateft  of 
thofe  we  have  known  to  murder  themfelvcs  to  avoid  fhame  or 
torments ;  but  thefe  Indians  have  refufed  to  die  meanly, 
when  they  thought  their  country's  honour  would  be  at  ftake 
by  it;  they  have  given  their  bodies  willingly  to  the  mo  ft. 
cruel  torments  of  their  enemies,  to  fhew,  as  they  have  de- 
clared, that  the  five  nations  in  particular  conlifieJ  of  men, 
whofe  courage  and  refolution  could  not  be  fhaken.  But  it 
muft  be  faid,  to  our  eternal  fhame,  that  we  Chriftians  have 
debauched  and  vitiated  the  honett  natural  morals  of  thefe 
people;  we  having  not  only  bafely  defrauded  and  over-reach- 
ed them,  in  our  way  of  traffic,  by  difhoneft  weights  and  mea- 
fures,  but  we  have  not  always  duly  protected  them  as  friends 
and  allies  againft  our  common  enemies.  While  our  rivals  in 
trade  purfued  meafures  diametrically  oppofite  ;  while  they 
ufed  every  art  of  policy,  juftioe,  and  generoiity,  to  gain  over 
thefe  people  to  their  intereft,  and  we  were  guilty  of  injuftice 
and  meannefs  towards  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  affec- 
tions fhould,  in  time,  be  alienated. 

In  giving  my  fentiments  upon  this  colony,  fome  people  may, 
poflibly,  imagine  that  I  would  infinuate  more  than  I  really  in- 
tend ;  and,  therefore,  before  I  leave  this  matter,  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  declare  that  I  mean  no  kind  of  reflection  on  the  con- 
duct either  of  the  original  truftees  to  this  colony,  or  their  fuc- 
ceffors,  they  having  generoufly  fupported  the  defign  with  their 
purfes,  their  perfons,  and  their  influence.     Nor  would  I  be 
underlfood  to  throw  the  leaft  blemifh  upon  the  character  of 
that  worthy  gentleman  who   fo  zealoufly   hazarded  his  life 
upon  this  occafion.      But  it  is  too  often  the  fate  of  the  honeft 
man  to  be  impofed  on,  or  not  duly  fupported  according  to 
his    public-fpirited    intention.       No  man    can   entertain   an 
higher  opinion  of  the  wifdom,  as  well  as  the  honour,  of  thofe 
gentlemen  who  have  had  the  management  of  this  affair  :  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  however,  but  their  zeal  for  their  coun- 
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try's  intereft  mult  have  over-powered  their  knowledge,  when 
they  thought  to  eftablifh  fo  important  a  colony  by  charitable 
contributions,  or  by  mean  and  piece-meal  fupports,  which 
hitherto  it  has  only  had.  I  fhould  be  lorry  to  view  this  point 
in  a  different  light  from  my  fuperiors  in  judgment,  yet  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  colony  has  been  of  much  more 
concernment  to  the  nation  than  many  may  imagine.  It's 
fituation,  I  conceive,  plainly  fhews  what  a  guard  it  may  be 
madeagainft  the  Spaniards;  and  it's  capital,  Savannah,  being 
diftant  from  Charles-Town  no  more  than  77  miles  fouth-weft, 
in  a  direct  courfe,  and  north-weft  by  call  about  150  miles 
from  St  Auguftin,  the  capital  of  the  Spanifh  Florida,  which 
is  the  greateft  bar  to  the  Britifh  trade  between  this  province 
and  the  bay  of  Mexico.  Has  not  Georgia,  therefore,  been  the 
frontier  of  all  our  colonies  on  this  fide  North  America  ?  What 
a  check  this  fettlement,  when  powerfully  fupported,  would  be, 
not  only  to  the  Spanifh  navigation  to  thofe  parts,  but  the 
French  attempts  for  incroaching  on  the  Miffilfippi,  muft  be 
fo  obvious  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  thefe  matters,  that 
I  fhould  have  thought  it  needlefs  to  have  faid  a  word  about  it, 
did  I  not  obferve  an  unaccountable  lukewarmnefs  on  fo  inter- 
efting  an  cccafion. 

If  we  can  neither  raife  filk  nor  rice  in  Georgia,  or  if  fuch 
produce  fhould  be  thought  to  prejudice  Carolina,  will  this 
territory  produce  rio  other  articles  of  commerce,  which  do 
not  interfere  with  that  valuable  province  !  Will  not  hemp  and 
flax  grow  in  this  climate?  Is  there  no  pitch  or  tar,  nor  any 
naval  ftores,  to  be  had  from  this  colony  ?  Are  there  no  ftately 
pines  there,  no  pot-afh,  no  furs,  or  other  trafficable  fkins, 
to  be  had  from  thence?  We  are  greatly  deceived  if  bees-wax, 
myrtle-wax,  bears-oil,  leather,  drugs,  and  dyers  wares  of 
divers  forts  are  not  produced  here. 

The  neceffity  of  cultivating  a  ftrict  friendfhip  with  the  In- 
dian nations  in  general,  for  the  prefervation  of  our  colonies, 
from  Georgia  to  Nova  Scotia,  is  at  prefent  fo  well  underflood, 
that  it  may  be  thought  impertinent  to  urge  a  word  on  that 
head  :  fo  it  would  be,  did  not  a  late  map  of  the  French  do- 
minions in  that  part  of  America,  publifhed  in  France  by  au- 
thority, make  it  advifeable  fo  to  do,  and  more  efpecially, 
fince  the  fame  has  been  induftrioufly  propagated  in  this  king- 
dom, with  a  view  to  deceive  every  Briton  in  it :  I  mean  the 
map  publifhed  at  Paris  by  Monfieur  D'Anville,  in  the  year 
1746,  intitled  Ame'rique  Septentrionale,  publiee 
fous  les  aufpices  de  Monf.  le  due  d'Orleans,  premier  prince 
du  fang;  wherein  the  author  has  taken  upon  him  with  ink 
and  paper  to  excife  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Britifh  domi- 
nions in  North  America,  and  very  modeftly  tack  it  to  thofe 
of  his  grand  monarch. 

That  this  Frenchman  may  not  be  mifled  by  his  fuperlative 
zeal  for  his  country's  intereft,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
return  Monfieur  the  compliment  in  his  own  way,  and,  there- 
fore, have  prefented  him  with  another  map,  pointing  out 
fome  few  hundred  leagues  wherein  the  learned  gentleman  has 
happened,  to  be  miftaken.      And 

It  the  learned  author  would  chufe  to  fet  his  Court  right  upon 
this  occafion,  we  defue  that  he  would  not  only  perufe  the 
various  charters  belonging  to  the  Britifh  colonies  in  North 
America,  but  likewife  the  compacts  and  treaties  made  be- 
tween the  Englifh  and  Indian  nations,  whofe  land  they  have 
obtained  either  by  fair  purchafe,  free  gift,  or  in  confequence 
of  honourable  alliances. 

That  our  readers,  however,  may  have  fome  fatisfadlion  at 
fo  critical  a  conjuncture,  we  defire  they  would  not  rejec/r.  the 
fentiments  of  a  noble  lord,  whilft  the  famous  treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  upon  the  tapis.  '  I  hope,  faid  he,  that  Canada,  which 
'  we  mifled  gaining  in  war,  will  be  reftorcd  to  us  at  the 
c  peace  now  in  agitation,  and  that  Annapolis  Royal,  which 
'  we  have  re  overed,  will,  with  the  whole  country  of  Nova 
'  Scotia,  as  far  eaflward  as  the  ifland  of  St  Paul,  forever  rc- 

*  main  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain.     They  originally  be- 

*  longed  to  it  in  faff,  and  do  of  right  now. — All  that  coun- 
'  try,  on  both  fides  of  the  river  St  Laurence,  was  feized  for 

*  the  crown,  about  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century,   by  Sir 

*  Sebaflian  Cabot,  grand  pilct  to  our  king  Henry  VII,   and 

*  by  him  fent  to  find  out  fuch  parts  of  North  America  as  were 

*  left  undifcovercd  by  Columbus.  The  French  pretend,  in- 
'  deed,  to  a  difcovery  of  it  by  John  Verrazan,  a  Florentine, 
1  but  this  was  in ,  which,  being  of  a  later  date,  could 

*  give  the  French  king  no  right  to  it.  King  James  I,  there- 
1  fore,  knowing  his  title  to  be  good,  did,  in  1621,  make  a 

*  grant  of  this  country  to  Sir  William  Alexander  (afterwards 

*  earl  of  Stirling)  who  fettled  a  colony  there  by  the  name  of 

*  Nova  Scotia,  and  held  pofleffion  of  it  feveral  years.     Yet, 

*  upon  the  marriage  of  king  Charles  I.  with  the  lady  Hen- 
«  rietta  Maria,  it  was,  by  order  of  the  king,  given  up  to  the 
<  French.  In  1627  and  28,  we  got  it  again,  and  the  north 
'  fide  of  the  river  called  Canada  was  given  to  Sir  David  Kirk, 
«  who  was  both  proprietor  and  governor.  And  the  fouth  fide 
«  (called  by  the  Ficnch  Acadic)  fell  again'into  the  hands  of 
'  Sir  William  Alexander.      In  1632,  it  was  given  away  asMin, 

*  though  the  king,  when  he  found  the  French  had  pol 

1  themfelves  of  the  whole  country,  declared    publicly,   that 

had  given  away  only  the  foils,  and  not  the  foil,  and, 

1  therefore,  attempted  to  recover  it  again,  but  failed:    be- 


fides,  the  king  of  France  obliged  himfelf  to  pay,  in  liciroi 
the  forts,  5000  1.  to  Sir  David  Kirk,  which  he  never  did  ; 
and  his  family  was  thereby  ruined. 

Cromwell,  weighing  the  premifles,  fent  colonel  Sedgwick, 
in  1654,  and  retook  it;  and  when  he  made  peace  with 
France  the  following  year,  and  their  ambaflador  made  prefi- 
ing  inftances  for  the  reftitution  of  it,  yet  he  would  not  part 
with  it,  infilling  that  it  was  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the 
crown  of  England,  and  did  of  right  belong  to  it.  Where- 
upon Mr  St  Eftcount,  fon  and  heir  to  M.  Claude  de  la  Tour, 
a  French  refugee,  who  bought  Nova  Scotia  of  the  earl  of 
Stirling,  came  over  into  England,  and,  making  out  his  title, 
had  it  delivered  to  him,  and  then  fold  it  to  Sir  Thomas 
Temple,  who  was  governor  of  it  till  the  Reftoration  ;  foon 
after  which,  king  Charles  delivered  it  up  again  to  the 
French,  and  Canada  with  it,  where  they  both  refted,  to 
the  unfpeakable  lofs  and  detriment  of  the  crown  of  I 
land  and  the  plantations,  'till  colonel  Nicholfon  lately  re- 
covered the  former. — From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  both 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  were  the  ancient  inheritance  of 
the  crown  of  England.  The  only  queftion  is,  whether  the 
kings  of  England  had  power  to  alienate  thefe  countries, 
which,  being  incorporated  into  the  crown,  were  parts  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  defcended  to  them  from  their  an- 
ceftors  ?  The  civilians,  and  all  that  have  wrote  of  the  Jaw 
or  nations,  have  efrablifhed  it  as  a  rule,  Non  alienandae  fuut 
imperii  partes.  They  exprsfsly  fay,  That  a  prince  can  no 
more  alienate  any  part  of  his  dominions,  than  the  people 
may  renounce  their  obedience.  Thus  Baldwin,  Molina, 
Bodin,  Mattheus  Parifienfis,  Grotius,  and  Puffendorf.  And, 
for  our  own  laws,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  his  preface  to  The 
Abridgment  of  the  Rolls  in  the  Tower,  obferves,  That 
our  parliaments  have,  in  all  times,  been  <:areful  to  refume 
lands  alienated  from  the  crown,  which  they  condemned  as 
an  undue  practice,  and,  therefore,  re-united  them.  If  then 
it  was  wrong  to  difpofe  of  lands  that  were  the  pat;imony  of 
the  crown,  how  much  more  fo  mult  it  be  to  give  away  the 
fubjecls  property,  and  to  alienate  part  of  the  empire  to  a 
foreign  power  ?  If  the  former  were  to  be  inviolable,  then 
the  latter,  a  fortiori,  muft  be  facred  and  unalienable.  If 
it  be  pleaded,  that  thefe  countries  came  to  the  crown  bv  ac- 
quifition,  and,  therefore,  may  be  difpofed  of  at  pleafure; 
I  reply,  fure,  that  they  were  not  acquired  by  Charles  the 
Firft  and  Second,  but  came  to  them  both  by  hereditary  de- 
fcent  :  and  further,  that,  if  acquifition  gives  a  right  of  alie-, 
nation,  then  it  is  within  the  prerogative  to  give  or  fell  Ire- 
land, and  all  the  plantations,  to  any  potentate  in  Europe, 
which  I  believe  no  lawyer  in  Great-Britain  will  give  under 
his  hand  for  law.  — Our  title  appears  equal  on  both  fides  of 
the  river  of  St  Laurence,  that  is,  Canada  on  the  north,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  or  (as  the  French  call  it)  Acadie,  on  the 
fouth.  But  I  muft  beg  leave  to  fay,  that,  in  point  of  in- 
tereft, the  latter  is  of  more  confequence  to  the  crown  than 
the  former :  for,  when  that  is  in  the  French  hands,  it  is  a 
bridle  to  the  eaftern  parts  of  New  England,  where  the  tall 
pines  grow,  which  are  yearly  brought  home  in  the  matt- 
fleet  ;  and,  indeed,  where  there  is  fuch  a  vaft  quantity  of 
naval  ftores,  of  all  forts,  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that,  feeing  naval 
ftores  are  growing  fcarce  and  valuable  all  over  Europe,  and 
the  ftrength  and  glory  of  our  nation  depends  upon  them, 
and  yet  we  are  at  the  pleafure  of  the  Rufs  and  Swede,  whe- 
ther we  fhall  have  them  or  no,  and  that  at  their  own  ex- 
ceffive  prices  *  ;  furely  we  fhould  take  care  to  fecure  what 
we  have  in  America,  as  an  ineftimable  treafure.  Befides, 
if  we  fhould  leave  this  country  to  the  Ficnch,  we  fhall  be 
defeated  of  our  ends  in  turning  them  out  of  Newfound- 
land ;  for  they  will  here  find  as  good  a  fifhery  as  they  left 
there,  and  infinitely  better  harbours,  and,  confequently, 
will  ftill  be  able  to  bring  their  fifh  to  Europe,  and  damp 
our  markets,  as  formerly ;  and  we  fhall  have  one  fatal  dis- 
advantage more  by  the  bargain,  in  that  we  remove  them 
from  the  ifland  to  the  continent,  where  they  have  more 
room  to  fpread  and  increafe,  to  the  terror  of  her  majefty'i 
fubjecls.  In  a  word  then,  if  we  do  not  effectually  pre 
ferve  and  maintain  every  inch  of  land  which  is  compre-l 
bended  under  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  our  naval  ftorei 
are  gone,  our  fifhery  is  extremely  hurt,  and  we  lofe  the  on! 
opportunity  which  we  probably  may  ever  have,  to  eftabkl 
the  peace  and  fecurity  of  all  the  flourii'hing  Britifh  colon* 
on  the  continent  ;  which  1  hope  her  majefty  and  her  mini 
ftry  will,  in  their  wifdom,  confider.' 

*  The  Swedes,  in  the  year  1710,  eftablifhed  a  monopoly.C 
pitch  and  tar,  and  had  their  factories  at  London  ami  Lilbwi 
Sec.  and  fent  the  fame  in  their  own  (hipping  to  foreign  marl 
kcts,  and  let  their  own  price  upon  it ;  which  fir:)  induced  tin 
parliament  to  think  of  encouraging  thefe  things  by  a  bount 
in  our  own  plantations. 

Another   gentleman  of  good   knowlege  and  experience,  hn' 
fince  alarmed  us  tiiueh  more,   and,  I  fear,  not  without  grea-' 
and    urgent  caufe.     '   The    French,  fays  he,   whom  all   ti 
"   world  acknowledge  to  be  an  cnterpri/.in?,   yreat,  ami  poli 
4  tic  nation,  are  fo  fcnfible  of  the  advantages  of  foreign 
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nics,  both  in  reference  to  empire  and  trade,  that  they  ufe 
all  manner  of  artifices  to  lull  their  neighbours  afleep  with 
fine  fpecches  and  plaulible  pretences,  vvhilft  they  craftily 
endeavour  to  compafs  their  defign  by  degrees,  though  at 
the  hazard  of  incroaching  on  their  friends  and  allies,  and 
depriving  them  of  their  territories  and  dominions  in  time 
of  profound  peace,  and  contrary  to  the  moft  folemn  trea- 
ties— For,  befides  their  feizing  on,  and  fettling  the  great 
river  Mefchaceb  (or  Mifliflippi)  and  fomc  part  of  the  north 
fide  of  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and  the  claim  they  feem  clan- 
deftinely  to  make  to  another  of  our  inhabited  fouthern  co- 
lonies adjoining  thereunto,  they,  in  fome  of  their  writings, 
boaff,  that  their  colony  of  Louifiana  hath  no  other  bounds 
to  the  north  than  the  Arctic  Pole,  and  that  it's  limits  to  the 
weft  and  north-weft  are  not  known  much  better,  but  ex- 
tend to  the  South  Sea,  Japan,  or  wherever  they  fhall  think 
fit  to  fix  them,  if  they  can  be  perfuaded  to  fix  any  at  all  ; 
intending  thereby  to  deprive  the  Britifh  nation  of  all  that 
vnll  tradtof  land  fituate  between  the  gulph  of  Mexico  and 
Hddfon's-Bay,  which  includes  our  province  of  Carolina, 
(which  the  French  have  confidently  called  Louifiana)  the 
great  lakes,  and  the  whole  country  of  our  five  Indian  na- 
tions, with  the  fur,  peltry,  and  the  other  trade  thereof. 
We  arc  ail  fenfible  what  clamouis  wire  raifed  at  the  con- 
ccflions  made  to  Fiance,  on  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  There  is  fca.ee  a  man  wed  verfed  in  the  im 
of  trade  and  plantations,  but  blamed  the  then  miniftry,  for 
not  infilling  on  the  furrender  of  Canada,  as  well  as  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  for  the  fecurity  of  our  northern 
colonics  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  the  traffic  there- 
of; nor  ought  they  to  have  allowed  them  the  pofleflion  of 
Cape  Breton,  if  they  had  well  confidercd  or  undcrftood  the 
nature  of  the  fifhery  in  thefe  feas. 

The  hiftory  of  former  ages,  and  the  experience  of  thefe 
letter  times,  have  informed  us,  that  the  French  have  ever 
been  troublefome  neighbours,  wherefoever  they  were  fcat- 
cd  :  hiftorians  aliening,  that  the  natural  levity  and  reft- 
leflhefs  of  their  temper,  their  cntcrpnzing  genius,  and 
ambition  of  extending  their  dominions,  and  raifing  the 
glory  and  grandeur  of  their  monarchs,  contribute  in  great 
meafure  to  make  them  fo.  — Wherefore,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  Britifh  nation  will  be  fo  far  from  continuing  idle 
fpeclators  of  the  unreafonable  and  unjuft  ufurpations  and 
incroachments  of  the  French  on  the  continent  of  America, 
that  they  let  them  know  they  have  enough  already  of  Ca- 
nada and  Cape  Breton  ;  and  that  'tis  expected  they  aban- 
don their  new  acquifitions  on  the  Miffiffippi  and  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  that  river  and  country  belonging  of  right  to  the 
crown  of  Gi cat-Britain.  And,  I  believe  it  will  fcarce  be 
denied,  that,  at  prefent,  whilft  they  are  weak,  and  in  the 
infancy  and  confufion  of  their  fcttlements  in  Louifiana,  we 
have  a  much  better  chance,  and  are  in  far  better  circum- 
ftances  to  put  in  our  claim  to,  and  difpute  the  right  and 
pofleflion  of,  that  and  other  lands,  than  we  fhall  be  fome 
years  hence,  when  they  have  augmented  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants,  debauched  the  natives  to  their  party, 
and  further  ftrengthened  themfelves  by  fecuring,  with  forts 
and  garrifons,  the  pafles  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  moun- 
tains, even  though  they  fhould  not  have  obtained  any  ad- 
vantage over  the  Spaniards,  or  enriched  themfelves  with  the 
wealth  of  Mexico. 

I  mud  acknowledge,  that,  in  cafe  the  Britifh  nation  fhould 
be  fo  far  infatuated,  as  not  to  aflert  their  right  to  this  fo 
noble,  and  to  them  fo  ufeful  and  neceflary,  a  colony,  and 
endeavour  to  regain  the  pofleflion  thereof,  or  fecure  at 
leafl,  fo  much  of  it  as  lies  on  the  back  of  our  plantations, 
as  far  weftward  as  the  Mifliflippi,  it  would  be  much  more 
eligible,  and  for  their  intereft,  that  the  Spaniards  were  ma- 
tters of  it  than  the  French  ;  we  not  having  fo  much  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend  the  fame  danger,  either  to  our  colonies, 
trade,  or  navigation,  from  the  firft,  as  from  the  laft  ; 
though  I  am  far  from  admitting  the  ceflion  of  it  to  either 
of  them,  on  any  terms  whatever,  without  an  abfolute  and 
apparent  neceflity. — And  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  prudence 
or  policy  will,  or  ought  to  prompt  us  to  keep  a  ballance  of 
power  in  America,  as  well  as  nearer  home  ;  and  that,  as 
we  have,  for  above  thirty  years  part,  found  it  our  intereft 
to  check  and  put  a  Hop  to  the  growing  power  of  France, 
and  fet  bounds  to  their  dominions  in  Europe,  we  fhall  not 
eafily  be  induced  to  allow  them  to  incroach  on,  and  de- 
prive us  of  our  colonies  and  plantations  in  America. — The 
Spaniards  are  faid  to  be  very  uneafy  at  the  fo  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  French  on  the  Mifliflippi,  and  are,  per- 
haps, more  jealous  of  the  confequences  thereof  than  we 
are,  though  not  more  than  we  ought  to  be  ;  and  'tis  pre- 
fumed,  thar,  on  a  proper  application  and  encouragement, 
they'll  join  with  us  to  oppofe  and  difpoflefs  them  of  their 
fcttlements  there,  and  on  the  bay  of  Mexico,  left  they  ren- 
der themfelves  fole  mafters  of  the  navigation  thereof,  and, 
with  the  afliftance  of  the  Indians,  make  irruptions  into  the 
very  heart  of  their  colonies,  attack  their  towns,  feize  their 
mines,  and  fortify  and  maintain  themfelves  therein.' 
Before  we  leave  the  continent  of  America,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  cbferve,  that  the  town  of  Annapolis  Royal  in  Nova 


Scotia  is  reckoned  as  a  harrier  to  the  colonics  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  is  of  the  laft  importance  to  prevent  the  French  join- 
ing, in  time  of  war,  with  the  eaftern  Indians,  either  by  land 
or  fca.  In  queen  Ann's  war,  while  this  place  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  it  actually  was,  as  the  ingenious  Mr 
Dummer  jufty  ftiles  it,  the  Dunkirk  of  this  pirt  <  : 
world  ;  continually  harbouring  fleets  of  privateers  and  French 
cruizers,  to  the  ruin  of  the  fifheries,  and  foreign  trade  of  all 
the  Britifh  northern  colonies;  and  which  wid  inevitably  be 
the  cafe,  if  France  is  ever  fuffered  to  obtain  any  part,  or  the 
whole  of  this  important  colony,  efpecially  fince  tliey  are 
poffefled  of  Cape  Breton.  In  1744.,  after  the  French  from 
Cape  Breton  had  taken  and  burnt  Canfo,  at  the.eaftend  al- 
mofl  of  Nova  Scotia,  their  Indians  alarmed  Annapolis  for  a 
month  together,  by  threatening  a  general  aflault,  and  pro- 
viding fcaling-ladders,  but,  thegarrifon  happening  opportune- 
ly to  be  reinforced,  they  retired. 

Canfo  is  a  place  exceeding  convenient  for  receiving  fuccours 
from  France.  The  harbour  is  about  three  leagues  in  breadth, 
and  confifls  of  feveral  iflands,  whereof  the  biggeft,  which  is 
the  middlemoft,  is  near  four  leagues  in  compafs,  having  a 
fruitful  foil,  well  watered  and  wooded.  It  forms  two  bays 
with  fafe  anchorage,  and  in  the  continent,  which  is  very 
near  it,  there  is  a  river  called  Salmon  river,  becaufe  of  the 
great  plenty  of  thofe  fifh  that  are  caught  there.  In  fhort, 
the  fifhery  here  is  reckoned  one  of  the  beft  in  the  world. 
And  fo  imperious  have  the  French  been,  that  they  would  not 
fuftcr  any  Britifh  fubjecT:  to  catch  or  cure  filh  here,  without 
paying  for  a  licence  from  the  governor  of  Cape  Breton, 
though  the  French  have  no  fort  of  right  to  any  of  thofe  iflan.ls 
or  harbours. 

Wherefore,  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Breton  to  our 
colony  of  Nova  Scotia  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  alarm  us,  with- 
out fuftering  them  to  incroach  an  inch  upon  this  our  Dunkiik 
of  North  America;  which  would  fo  add  to  the  ftrength  of 
the  French,  and  weaken  that  of  the  Englifh  there,  that  we 
fhould  ever  be  liable  to  infults,  and  our  pofleflions  thereby 
rendered  ever  precarious.     But, 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  article  the  Xllth,  The  French  king 
hath  yielded  to  the  queen  of  England,  and  her  fucccflbrs  for 
ever,  all  Nova  Scoia,  or  Acadia,  with  all  the  ancient  boun- 
daries, as  alio  the  city  of  Port  Royal,  now  called  Annapolis, 
and  all  other  things  in  thofe  parts,  which  depend  on  lands  and 
iflands,  with  the  dominion,  property,  pofleflion  of  the  faid 
iflands,  lands,  and  all  rights  whatfoever,  by  treaty,  or  by 
any  other  way  obtained,  c\C.  To  which  the  French  king 
added  the  exclufion  of  the  fubjecls  of  France  from  fifhing  on 
the  coafts  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  within  thirty  leagues,  begin- 
ning from  Cape  Sable,  and  ftretching  along  to  the  fouth- 
weft  *.  And  here  it  is  very  neccfl'ary  to  obferve,  that  though 
the  reflitution  of  Cape  Breton  to  the  crown  of  England  was, 
doubtlefs,  implied  in  the  terms  of  this  article,  as  well  as 
that  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  though  Cape  Breton  was  always  reck- 
oned a  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  therein  included  by  the  pa- 
tents;  though  queen  Ann,  in  her  inftruclions  to  the  late 
duke  of  Shrewfbury,  when  he  went  ambaflador  to  France,  de- 
clared, that  flie  looked  upon  Cape  Breton  to  belong  to  her,  as 
a  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Nova  Scotia;  yet,  by  the 
13th  article  of  the  treaty  aforefaid,  the  Englifh  were  bare- 
facedly tricked  out  of  this  important  place,  which  was  trea- 
cheroufly  given  up  to  the  French,  and  they  were  fuffered  to 
keep  it,  'till  it  was  taken  in  the  late  war  by  the  force  of  New 
England,  and  given  to  France  again,  by  the  late  peace  made 
at  Aixla  Chapelle. 

*  The  article  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  whereby  Nova  Scotia, 
or  Acadia,  is  made  over  by  the  French  to  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain,  is  as  follows  : 

*  The  moft  chiiftian  king  fhall  take  care  to  have  delivered 

*  to  the  queen  of  Great-Britain,  on  the  fame  day  that  the 
«  ratifications  of  this  treaty  fhall  be  exchanged,  folemn  and 

*  authentic  letters,  or  inftruments,  by  virtue  whereof  it 
'  fhall  appear,  that  the  itland  of  St  Chrillopher's  is  to  be 

*  poiTeiTed  alone  hereafter  by  the  Britifh  fubjedls,  likewife- 
'  all  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  with  it's  ancient  bounda- 
4  ries,  as  alio  the  city  of  Port  Royal,  now  called  Annapolis 
-'  Royal,  and  all  other  things  on  thefe  parts,  svhich  depend 
«  on  the  faid  lands  and  iflands,  together  with  the  dominion, 
1  propriety  and-  poffeffion  of  the  faid  iflands,    lands,    and 

*  places,  and  all  right  whatfoever  by  .treaties  or  by  any  other 
'  way  obtained,  which  the  moft  chriftlan  king,  the  crown 

*  of  France,  or  any  the  fubjefts  thereof,  have  hitherto  had 
'  to  the  faid  iflands,  lands,  and  places,  and  the  inhabitants 
'  of  the  fame,  are  yielded,  and  made  over  to  the  queen  of 
«  Great  Britain,  and  to  her  crown  for  ever,  as  the  moil  ehri- 

*  llian  king  doth,  at  prefent,  yield  and  make  over  all  the 
'  particulars  abovefaid;  and  that  in  fuch  ample  manner  and 

*  form,  that  the  fubjefts  of  the  moil  chriftian  king  fhall 

*  hereafter  be  excluded  from  all  kind  of  iifhing  in  the  faid 
'  feas,  bays,  and  other  places  on  the  coafts  of  Nova  Scotia, 

*  that  is  to  fay,  on  thofe  which  lie  towards  the  eaft,  within 
'  30  leagues,  beginning  from  the  ifland  commonly  called 

*  Sable,  inclufively,  and  thence  ftretching  along  towards  the 
«  fouth-weft.' 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  (known  in  the  French  maps 
under  three  denominations,  viz.  Acadia,  Gafpafia,  and  Main) 

has 
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hat  been  conquered  by  France  from  England  ;  re-conqiiercd 
by  England,  from  France  again  ;  ceded  by  England  to  b  ranee 
by  treaty ;  and  fully,  we  fee,  receded  again,  by  France  to 
England,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  for  the  laft  time,  without 
rtferve  of  any  part  or  parcel  whatfoever. 

If  that  nation  fhould  obtain  more  than  their  right  in  this  part 
of  America,  they  may,  with  the  contiguous  colony  of  Cape 
Breton,  &c.  be  rendered  more  powerful  in  America,  than 
all  the  other  acquifitions  file  has  hitherto  ever  made  there, 
can  poffibly  do  ;  becaufe  it  may  for  ever  fecure  to  her  a  fupe- 
riority  in  the  fifbery  there  ;  fecure  the  whole  fur-trade  of  the 
northern  part  of  this  continent;  afford  her  feveral  of  the  beft 
ports,  harbour-,  and  materials  for  building  fhips  of  the  great- 
eft  force,  from  whence  they  may  be  immediately  launched  in- 
to the  ocean  ;  inftead  of  their  being  brought  with  great  dif- 
ficulty down  the  river  St  Lawrence  :  and,  with  thefe  additional 
advantages,  France  will  be  ever  a  terror  to  all  our  northern 
colonies  upon  the  continent ;  and  how  this  muft  affect  our 
ifland  colonies  which  depend  upon  them,  is  much  eafier  con- 
ceived than  can  be  represented. 

Befides  thefe  acquifitions  obtained  by  France,  to  the  prodi- 
gious benefit  of  that  nation,  and  the  no  lefs  difadvantage  of 
our  own,  have  they  not  turned  their  eyes  alfo  to  the  Miffif- 
fippi,  having  a  view,  according  to  their  royal  map-maker, 
of  no  lefs  extent,  than  to  have  a  communication  of  com- 
merce from  the  river  St  Lawrence  to  the  bay  of  Mexico  ? 
An  extenfive  defign,  indeed,  but  what  will  not  an  all-grafping, 
reftlef's,  and  infatiable  court  aim  at?  Is  it  out  of  ourpower^ 
to  check  their  career,  in  thofe  mighty  ftrides  to  dominion? 
Our  Carolina,  ftretching  to; the  mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi,  if 
the  country  be  duly  pofleffed  and  fortified,  and  proper  alli- 
ances were  made  with  the  Indians,  could  not  that  river  be 
rendered  ufelefs  to  them  ? 

As  to  their  title  to  the  country  bordering  upon  that  river,  'tis 
as  great  a  jeft,  as  their  confident  pretenfions  to  lop  off  a  part 
of  our  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia.  Grants  from  crowns  of  lands 
that  never  were  before  heard  of  by  the  granters,  are  of  no 
more  confideration  in  juftice  and  reafon,  than  the  legacies  in 
Diego's  Will :  but,  even  according  to  this  title,  the  Enghfli 
have  a  prior  right  to  the  French  in  the  Miffiffippi.  King 
Charles  the  Ift  granted  all  the  country  between  Carolina  and 
that  river  to  the  fouthward,  which  was  called  Carolina.  Jr 
Robert  Heath  and  his  affigns  alienated  it  to  the  late  Dr  Da- 
niel Cox,  who,  in  king  William's  reign,  fent  two  fhips  to  the 
Miffiffippi,  with  200  people, 'to  make  a  fettlement;  over 
whom  Sir  William  Waller,  fo  adive  in  the  difcovery  of  the 
popifh  plot,  was  to  have  been  governor.  Is  not  this  a  plain 
proof,  that  the  Engliih  have  heretofore  at  leaft  as  great  a  right 
to  the  Miffiffippi  as  the  French,  at  leaft  to  a  good  part  of  it, 
that  which  lies  on  the  back  of  Carolina,  and  extends  to  the 
liver's  mouth  in  the  bay  of  Mexico. 

Remarks. 
The  above  contains  a  fuccinct  ftate  of  the  conftant  complaints 
of  the  wifeft,  and  honefteft  part  of  this  nation,  with  relation 
to  the  precarious  condition  of  our  commercial  affairs  in 
North  America,  ever  finee  the  Treaty  of  Ut- 
recht.    But, 

The  Definitive  Treats  of  1763,  has  fecured  to  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain,  more  effectually  than  ever  was 
done  before,  all  our  colonies  and  plantations  upon  the  continent 
of  America.  For  all  French  poffeffion  in  Canada,  and  all 
its  Dependencies,  and  Cafe  Breton  itfelf,  the  Island 
of  St  John,  and  all  Acadia,  and  its  Dependencies,  &c, 
&c.  areallnowabfolutely  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  that  in  the  moft  plain,  clear,  and  unexcep- 
tionable manner  that  words  can  exprefs  theceffion  of  fuch  ac- 
quifitions ;  and  they  are  guarantied  to  this  nation  by  the 
French  themfelves,  as  well  as  Spain  and  Portugal, 
purfuant  to  the  faid  Definitive  Treaty. 
By  this  treaty,  we  feem  to  have  rectified  all  the  miftakes,  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  have  been  fo  univerfally 
lamented  by  the  nation  ever  fincc  that  period.  By  pofleffing 
ourfelvesof  Cape  Breton,  the  Island  of  St  John,  and 
the  other  Islands  in  the  Gulph,  and  river  St  Laurence, 
&c,  &c.  and  leaving  the  French  no  other  poffeffion  in  this 
part  of  North  America,  than  thofe  of  the  very  trifling 
iflmds  of  Sc  Peters  and  Miquelon,  as  a  fheiter  for  their 
fifhermen,  and  this  to  remain  unfortified  likewife,  fhould 
feem  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  France,  to  entertain  any 
hopes  to  be  able  to  difturb  or  annoy  us  in  thefe  parts  for  a  long 
time  ;  unlcfs  we  fhall  fhamefully  neglect  to  fupport  and  main- 
tain, in  the  mod  effectual  manner,  all  our  new  acquisitions 
obtained  by  this  late  treaty.  If  indeed,  we  do  that,  it  will 
leave  an  eternal  ftain  and  ignominy  upon  the  nation!^  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  thit  fuch  men,  who  (hall  dare  to  do  fo,  will 
pay  for  it,  with  the  terrors  of  the  axe,  or  a  gallows.  Should 
France  attempt  again  to  difturb  our  tranquillity  in  tbefe 
parts,  there  will  now  be  very  little  difficulty  to  exclude 
them' for  ever  from  all  liberty  to  fifh  on  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland ;  and  therefore,  I  can  hardly  fuppofc  to  myfelf, 
that  fo  politic  a  nation  will  foon  run  the  hazard  of  fuftaining 
fuch  a  further  additional  lo&  to  their  trade  and  navigation. 
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As  the  fafcty  of  the  colonies  en  the  continent  belonging  to 
Great-Britain,  feems  fo  well  fecured  en  the  Gulph 
and  river  of  St  Lawrence,  and  in  all  this  part  of  North 
America  ;  fo  likewife  do  they  appear  to  be  no  lefs  fecured  on 
the  Gulph  of  Florida.  For  by  annexing  East  and  West 
Florida  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  fecunng  to  ourfelves 
by  the  fame  treaty,  the  port  of  St  Augustine,  and  Pen- 
sacola,  and  Mobille,  as  well  as  the  Right  of  Navi- 
gation into  the  Mississippi  through  the  Gulph  of  Mex- 
ico :  by  obtaining  thefe  points,  we  have  fecured  as  good  a 
Barrier  to  the  louthern  parts  of  our  continental  colonies, 
as  we  have  done  to  their  northern  parts  by  the  poffeffion  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  of  Canada,  and  all  it's  Dependen- 
cies. And  it  looks  very  likely  that  the  French  will  not 
foon  be  in  a  capacity  to  annoy  us  by  their  navigation  in  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico  to  the  Miffiffippi,  any  more  than  in  the 
Gulph  of  St  Lawrence.  For  if  they  fhould  attempt  a  frefh 
rupture  with  us  foon,  they  run  the  rifk  of  lofing  New 
Orleans,  and  their  liberty  of  navigation  in  the  Miffif- 
fippi by  means  thereof;  our  fettlements  on  the  Florida 
Coast,  even  at  Pensacola  itfelf,  enabling  us  to  extirpate 
the  French  entirely  out  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  If  the 
Spaniards  fhould  again  join  them  upon  fuch  an  occafion, 
they  alfo  are  now  moie  likely  to  repent  it  than  they  did  by 
engaging  with  them  in  the  laft  war  ;  by  reafon,  that  we  be- 
ing in  pofleffion  of  Florida,  are  the  better  able  to  relent 
fuch  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  than  we 
were  before  Florida,  and  the  ports  of  Pensacola,  and, 
St  Augustine  were  annexed  to  the  British  crown.  By 
the  afliftance  of  thefe  pons  and  poffeffions,  together  with  the 
Bahama  Iflands,  Georgia,  and  Carolina,  we  are  now  in  a. 
better  capacity  to  obflruct  and  annoy  the  Spanish  commerce 
through  the  Gulph  of  Florida.  See  the  articles  Bahama 
Islands,  and  Florida.  If  the  Spaniards  do  quarrel  with 
us  again,  they  may  probably  once  more  experience  the  lofs 
of  the  Havanna;  which,  if  it  fhould  happen  again,  the 
court  of  England  may  chufe  to  retain  inftead  of  reftore  it, 
fince  in  that  cafe,  the  Spaniards  might  be  at  a  lofs  to  give 
us  an  equivalent.  So  that  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
Spain  would  not  eafily  or  foon  be  induced  to  join  France* 
againft  Britain,  they  both  being  far  more  likely  to  be  lofers 
than  gainers  by  fo  doing,  unlefs  England  fhould  be  fhamefully 
remifs  in  her  affairs,  and  neglect  to  make  the  moft  of  the 
advantages  fhe  has  obtained  over  them  by  the  Definitive 
Treaty.  All  our  American  colonies,  as  well  as  our  Iflands, 
Jamaica  in  particular,  are  rendered  far  more  fecure  than 
they  ever  were  before. — Thefe  things,  we  think,  muft  be 
obvious  to  every  man  of  candour. 

Having  traced  the  meafures  and  fuceefs  of  France  in  regard 
to  this  part  of  Britifh  America,  it  may  be  time  to  take  a  view 
of  what  further  ftrides  they  have  made,  to  ftrike  at  the  root  of 
our  fugar- iflands,  and  others,  which  are  alfo  fituated  in  the 
new  world.  Upon  this  occafion,  I  fhall  not,  at  prefent,  take 
a  further  retrofpeclion  than  from  170b,  when  Louis  XIV, 
having  himfelf  formed  a  fcheme  to  take  the  colony  of  Jamaica, 
the  beft  of  our  fugar- colonies,  and  fent  for  the  famous  M. 
Mefnager,  as  he  fays  in  his  Secret  Memoirs,  '  to  draw  ic  up 
4  in  form  :  when  the  fcheme  was,  after  feveral  alterations, 

*  brought  to  pleafe  the  king,  he  told  me,   fays  Mefnager,  he 

*  was  extremely  fond  of  that  defign,  and  afked  me  if  I  was 

*  willing  to  go  to  the  king  of  Spain  with  it  ?  I  made  his  ma- 
'  jefty  fenfible,  what  an  honour  I  fhould  efteem  it,  to  be  fent 
'  to  any  part  of  the  world  where  his  fervice  required  :  I  think, 

*  faid  the  king,  nobody  is  fo  able  to  tell  my  grandfon,  the 
'  king  of  Spain,  my  thoughts  in  all  the  particulars,  as  you,  who 
'  have   feen  all  the  alterations,  amendments,  and   additions, 

*  we  have  made,  and  know  the  ground- plot  of  the  whole. 
'   ■ — Accordingly  I  went  to  Madrid,  and  laid  the  fcheme  before 

*  the  king  of  Spain.  But,  when  he  came  to  debate  it  in  hi* 
'  council  of  ftate,  they  were  fo  backward,  fo  ignorant,  con- 

*  ceived  fo  ill  of  the  defign,  and  raifed  fo   many  difficulties, 

*  that  I  was  obliged  to  fend  his  majefty  word,  I  thought  the 

*  Spanifh  court  capable  of  doing  nothing  for  themfelves.   The 

*  king  was  exceedingly  vexed,  that  his  propofals  were  not 
'  received  with  fo  much  readinefs  as  was  expecled,  and  call- 

*  ed  me  home  again,  which  1  was  very  well  pleafed  with  ; 
'  nothing  being  more  difagreeable  to  any  man  who  has  lived 
'  in  France,  and  efpecially  at  court,  than  that  flift",  haughty, 

*  unconcerned  way,  that  the  Spaniaids  do  all  their  bufinefs 

*  with.  / 
'  This  project  was  in  fhort  thus:  The  king  propofed  to  fend 

*  fourteen  men  of  war  of  the  line  to  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies, 

*  to  attack  the  Engliih  colony  of  Jamaica  :  his  Majefty's  mea- 

*  fores   were,    that  the  fhips  fhould    rendezvous   at  Cadiz, 

*  there  to  take  in  provifions,  and  as  many  Spanifh  feameu, 
'  as  could  be  had  there;  from  thence  to  proceed  to  the  Fla- 

*  vanna.     This  the  king  ordered,  becaufe  it  would  amufe  the 

*  Engliih,  who  would  not  imagine  that  the  defign  was  fo  far 
'  out  of  the  way. — The  Spaniards  made  a  difficulty  of  every 

*  thing  ;  they  fpent  three  weeks  in  getting  over  the  method; 

*  to  prevent  the  Spanifh  merchants  going  to  America  in  our 
'  ftjipa  without  licence,  and  would   have  had  me  gone   bade 

*  to  Faris  for  the  king's  hand  to  an    engagement,  that  the 

7  «  French 
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*  French  fliips  fhould  carry  no  European  merchandize  with 

i  ;   nay,  they  would  have  had  the  king's  men  of  war 
'  fubir.it  to   be  v.fitcd  by  the  cufrom-houfe  officers.     Then 

*  they  fcrupled   admitting  the  men  of  war  into  the  port  oi 

*  Havanna,  for  fear,   I  fuppofe,  of  feizing  it  for  the  king  of 

*  France;  as  if,  when  the  king  had  given  the  king  of  Spain 
c  a  kingdom,   he  would  have   attempted  to  take  fome  of  it 

*  again    from  him. —  Tired  with  this   impertinent  flownefs 

*  in  their  proceedings,  and  with  the  unpei forming  temper  of 

*  the  Spaniards,   the  king,    as  I  faid,  gave  over  the  beft  de- 

*  fign  that  was  ever  laid  of  that  kind,  and  which  could  not 

*  have  failed  to  have  arifwered  the  end,  had  no  uncommon 
■  difaftcr  befallen  it  from  the  elements;    for,  as  to  the  enc- 

*  niies,  there  vVas  no  fear  of  any  preparation  they  could  make, 
c  bccaule  there  was  no  poflibility  of  their  having  any  notice 
«  of  it. 

*  The  mips,  as  I  have  faid,  were  to  have  their  rendezvous 

*  at  Cadiz,  and  were  to  have  6000  men  on  board  of  regular 
c  troops,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  were  to  join  2000,  with 
'  20  tranfports  ;  and,   after   the  rendezvous  at  Cadiz,   they 

*  were  to  fail  from  thence  to  the  Havanna;  becaufc  it  was 
'  his  majefly's  opinion,  if  they  went  to  Martinique,  or  St 
'  Chriftopher's,  the  Englifh  would  have  notice  of  them,  and 

*  would  immediately  arm  on  all  hands  to  oppofc  them  ;  but, 

*  as  the  Havanna  was  a  Spanifh  port,  between  which  and  the 
'  Englifh  iflands  there  was  ho  opportunity  of  inti  lligence,  it 
'  was  the  king's  opinion,  that  it  was  eafy  for  the  fleet  to  lie 

*  th  re,  and  bejomed  with  the  other  (hips  which  fhould  come 

*  from  Martinique,  &c.  and  the  Englifh  have  no  knowledge 

*  of.it;    which  was,  indeed,  very  rcafonable  :    the  king's 

*  orders  were  then,  that  they  fhould  fend  an  exprefs  to  the 

*  laid  colonies  at  Martinique,  to  join  them  with  all  the  armed 
'  floops,   or  other  fliips  they  had,  and,  in  a  word,  with  all 

*  the  force  they  could  raife,  which,   as  the  king  laid,  he  cx- 

*  peeled  fhould  be  near  4.000  men  more,  with  fliips  and 
'  floops  enough  to  carry  them,  without  reckoning  three  men 

*  of  war  which   were  there  already ;  and,    as  the  king  ob- 

*  ferved,  he   was  fatisfied   that  the  4000  men  from   Mar- 

*  tiniquc  and  St  Chriftopher's  would  be  much  fitter  for  ftr- 
c  vice,  than  the  6000  from  Europe;  for  of  them  his  ir.a- 

*  jefty  faid,  he  fhould  always  expect  one  half  to  be  fick. — 

*  With  this  force,  the  king's  mcafures  were,  that  they  fhould 

*  fail  from  the  Havanna  directly  to  Barbadoes,  and  come  to 
'  an  anchor  direclly  in  the  road  ;   from  whence  they  were  to 

*  alarm  all  the  reft  of  the  Englifh  iflands,  and,  by  making 
'  preparations  to  land,  they  fhould  at  Icaft  prevent  any  force 
'  from  being  fent  from  thence  to  Jamaica,  where  the  main 
'  defign  was  to  make  a  defcent :  after  fome  time,  the  whole 
'  army  and  half  the  men  of  war  were  to  fail  to  Jamaica, 

*  which  is  all  with  a  trade-wind  and  fea-current,  leaving 

*  feven  or  eight  men  of  war  at  Barbadoes,  to  keep  them 
'  alarmed  :  the  forces  were  to  go  direclly  on  fhore,  and  at- 
'  tack  the  forts  at  the  point,  which  there  was  no  doubt,  af- 
4  ter  a  fhort  battery,  they  would  take  fword  in  hand  ;  after 
e  which  the  whole  ifland  would  be  reduced  of  courfe,  toge- 
'  thcr  with  it's  booty  in  merchandize  and  negroes,  which 

*  would  be  immenfe. 

*  The  king  was  fo  wrapt  up  in  this  project,  that  it  was  no 
'  wonder  if  he  was  very  much  difpleafed  with  the  Spaniards, 

*  that  they  had  not  an  equal  paflion  for  it,  when  it  was  pro- 
'  pofed  by  ne:  and,  when  I  brought  his  majeflyan  account 

*  of  their  behaviour,   he  faid,  They  are  the  moft  ftupid  wife 

*  people  in  the  world.  However,  the  king,  continues  M. 
'  Mefnager,  did  not  lay  afide  this  project,  though  he  left  out 
'  the  Spaniards  in  the  execution,  and  though  he  changed  the 

*  nature  of  the  attempt  and  fcene  of  action,  which  was  re- 

*  moved  to  Nevis,  &c.     There  theenterprize  was  carried  on 

*  with  good  fuccefs,  and  our  admiral  (Ibberville)  landed,  de- 
'  ftroyed,  plundered,  kc.  and  befides  the  other  booty  taken, 
'  and  the  fpoil  done  to  the  enemy,  our  men  took  as  many 
«  negroes  from  the  Englifh,  as  they  fold  afterwards  to  the 
'  Spaniards  for  400,000  pieces  of  eight.' 

Though  the  French  have  not  gained  any  great  point  of  us 
by  victory,  they  have  by  intrigue  and  treaty  duped  us  in  our 
greateft,  our  commercial  interefts;  for  the  French  incroach- 
ment  on  St  Domingo,  being  ceded  as  a  right,  was  thought 
of  little  confequence,  but  it  has  proved  fuch,  that  both  Spain 
and  Britain  have  juft  reafon  to  repent  to  this  day  ;  fince,  by 
that  means,  the  Spaniards  of  that  ifland  are  become  little  bet- 
ter than  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  French  ; 
and  our  trade  to  Jamaica  has  felt  feverely  the  eftablifhment 

*  of  fuch  a  power,  in  the  tract  of  navigation  through  the  wind- 
ward paflage  to  Europe. 

Before  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  ratified,  and  in  the  very 
interval  between  the  ceflation  of  arms  in  Europe,  and  the 
time  it  was  to  take  effect  in  America,  a  French  fquadron  was 
equipped  and  difpatched  privately,  to  invade,  take,  and  de- 
ftroy  the  Britifh  Leeward  iflands,  as  the  much  envied  rivals  of 
France  in  the  fugar-trade  ;  and  firft  Antigua  was  the  deftined 
facrifice,  as  the  principal,  and  moft  important  of  thefe  iflands 
to  Britain,  for  it's  excellent  harbours  and  fituation  in  the  tract 
of  navigation  to  the  other  Leeward  Iflands,  and  to  Jamaica. 
But  Monf.  Caflart,  whocommanded  the  expedition,  failed  in 
the  attempt,  partly  by  the  vigilance  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
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partly  by  fome  lucky  accidents,  but  not  by  our  naval  power  ; 
and,  afterwards  attacking  Montlerrat,  foe  ruined  it  fo  effec- 
tually, that  it  is  hardly  reftored  to  it's  former  condition  to 
this  day. 

The  plunder  of  that  ifland  falling  very  fhort  of  the  expence 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  French  convinced  by  expei 
that  open  force  could  not  give  them  a  fuperiority  in  thefe 
iflands,  have,  fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  conftaritly  incrcafed 
their  pofllflions  and  power,  by  incrcachments ;  fiift  upon 
Dominico,  a  fruitful  ifland  in  fight  of  Montferrat,  inhabited 
by  Indians,  the  aborigines  of  thefe  iflands,  who,  for  feveral 
generations,  have  been  fubjects  of  England,  under  a  commif- 
fion  from  lord  Gray,  and  his  fucceiiors,  and  the  chief  go- 
vernors of  Barbadoes. 

Some  yeara  after  (viz.  in  1722)  the  late  duke  of  Montague, 
having  obtained  a  grant  from  the  crown,  of  the  iflands  of  St. 
Lucia  and  St.  Vincent  (two  of  the  Caribbec  iflands,  included 
for  many  years  in  the  commiflion  of  fucceffive  governors  of 
Barbadoes,  from  the  kings  of  Great-Britain)  provided  fhips, 
military  flores,  and  much  people  at  a  great  expence,  to  pof- 
fefs  thofe  iflands  :  but,  foon  after  landing  at  St  Lucia,  they 
Were  forced  off  by  the  French  of  Martinico,  purfuant  to  an 
exprefs  order  of  their  monarch.  Though  this  point  is  finally 
fettled  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  yet  it  may 
be  ufeful  to  know  how  the  matter  flood  before. 

The  mandate  of  the  French  king,  to  the  Sieur  Chevalier  de 
Feuquierc,  governor  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  VVind- 
ward-Jflands  in  America. 

c  His  majefly  having  been  informed,  that  the  king  of  Eng- 

'  land  has  given  the  iflands  of  St  Vincent  and  St  Lucia  to 

'  the  duke  of  Montague,   has  made  his  complaint  of  it  in 

'  England;   and  has  allcdged,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 

*  other  of  thefe  iflands  belon:  to  that  crown:  the  fii  ll  of  them 
'  ought  to  remain  to  the  Caribb  es,  according  to  a  convention 

*  mide  with  that  people,  and  the  fecond  btougs  to  France; 

*  whohas  been  willing  to  fufpend  the  fertlement  of  that  ifland, 
<  on  the  requcfl  of  the  king  of  England.  Notwithltanding 
'  thefe  reafoas,  his  majefly  has  not  been  inform  d,  that  there 
'  has  been  any  revocation  of  this  grant.  On  the  contrary, 
J  he  understands,  that  the  duke  of  Montague  is  preparing  to 
'  fend  and  take  pofleflion  of  thefe  iflands,  and  to  tranfport 
'  numbers  oi  families  thither.  This  undertaking  being  con- 
«  trary  to  the  rights  of  his  majefly,  his  intention  is,  that  in 
'  cafe  the  Englifh  fhould  take  polTeflion  of  St  Lucia,  and 
'  fettle  there,  ihe  Sieur  Chevalier  de  Eeuquiere  fhal!  fum- 
'  mon  them  to  retire  in  fifteen  days,  in  regard  that  ifland  be- 
'  longs  to  France  ;   and,  if  they  do  not  depart,  he  fhall  com- 

*  pel  them  to  it  by  force  of  arms.  He  fhall  take  care  to  charge 
'  fome  of  the  wifefl  and  moft  experienced  of  his  officers  with 
'  this  expedition  :  his  majefly  defires  there  fhould  be  as  little 

*  effufion  of  blood  as  poflible  ;  nor  will  have  any  pillage 
'  made:   he  only  wifhes  the  Englifh  would  retire,   and  not 

*  poflefs  themfelvcs  of  a  country  which  belongs  to  him.' 

Done  at  Verfailles,  Sept.  21,   1722. 

If  the  court  of  France  had  a  juft  title  to  thefe  iflands,  who 
can  blame  fuch  a  fpirited  mandate  ?  It  would  be  rather  com- 
mendable, and  is  well  worthy  of  imitation,  by  thofe  who 
have  a  .much  clearer  title,  than  bare  allegations  and  pofitive 
aflertions,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  their  incroachments  on 
thofe  iflands,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  in  America. 
Captain  Uring,  appointed,  by  the  late  duke  of  Montague,  his 
deputy-governor  in  this  expedition,  receiving  this  mandate, 
and  the  French  governor's  letter  inclofing  it,  wherein  he  fig- 
nified  his  intention  to  obey  it ;  Mr  Uring  fent  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Martinico,  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  had  orders 
from  the  duke  of  Montague,  the  lord  proprie:or,  under  his 
Britifh  majefly's  patent,  to  plant  St  Lucia,  and  defe..d  it; 
but  propofed  fufpending  all  acts  of  hoftility,  till  they  could 
hear  from  their  refpective  courts.  At  the  fame  time  Mr. 
Uring  fent  to  the  captains  of  two  of  our  men  of  war,  then 
at  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica,  defiringto  know,  whether,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  letters  to  them  directed  from  the  admiralty,  as 
well  as  the  duke  of  Montague,  he  might  depend  on  their  af- 
fiftance,  in  cafe  he  was  attacked  by  the  French  ;  but  they 
gave  him  no  pofitive  anfwer,  and  failed-  foon  after  to  Bar- 
badoes. Mr  Uring  alfo  wrote  to  Mr  Cox,  the  prefident  of 
this  ifland,  for  his  afliftance  ;  to  which  he  anfwered,  That 
he  was  ready  to  g've  him  all  in  his  power.  It  feems,  the 
captain  of  the  men  of  war  did  not  think  the  general  orders  in 
the  grant  of  St  Lucia,  to  all  the  governors  and  commanders 
to  be  affifling  to  the  colony,  or  the  inftructions  from  the  ad- 
miralty to  the  fame  purpofe,  were  fufficient  tojuftify  their  act- 
ing offenfively  againft  the  French,  which  mufl  have  brought 
on  a  war  betwixt  the  two  nations  ;  nor  would  the  governors 
of  our  American  colonies  take  thefe  general  orders  and  in- 
ftructions to  be  a  fufficient  warrant  for  them  to  begin  hof- 
tilities  againft  the  French. 

The  captains  of  cur  men  of  war  not  only  declined  to  act  in 
an  hoftile  way,  for  fear  of  producing  ill  confequences  to  Eu- 
rope, but  they  even  refuted  to  give  Mr  Uring  afliftance  to- 
wards fortifying  and  defending  the  colony  by  land. 

c  B  Neverthelefs, 
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Neverthelefs,  Mr  Uring  was  very  diligent  in  railing  a t  forti- 
fication on  the  hill,  which  he  propofed  to  make  defenliblc  be- 
fore the  fifteen  days,   to  which  his  removal  was    united  by 
the  French  mandate,  were  expired.     Mean  time  the  b  reach 
governor  kept  punctually  to  the  letter  of  his  mandate,  and  lent 
betwixt  2  and  300  men,   moftly  militia  of  Martinico  j  who 
landing  at  Shoque-Bay  in  this  ifland,  within  an  hour  s  march 
of  the  fort,  at  a  time  when  fo  many  of  the   planters  were 
fallen  fick,   and  fo  many  others  had  deferred  to  the  trench, 
that  Mr  Urin"  found  he  had  not  80  men  left  to  bear  arms  ; 
he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  ifland  to  the  French  general- 
the  marquis  deChampigny,  upon  the  following  articles,  viz. 
That  the  Englilh  might  reimbarlc  all  their  cannon,  ftores, 
arms,  baggage,   and  every  thing  elfe  without  moleftation  ; 
that  the  French  Ihould  alfo  evacuate  it,  as  well  as  the  Eng- 
liih  ;  and  that  the  ifland  fhould  remain  in  that  abandoned 
ftate  'till  the  difpute  betwixt  the  two  crowns  relating  to  it 
was  decided  ;  but  that  the  {hips  of  either  nation  might,   at 
all  times,  frequent  it's  ports  for  wood  and  water. 
In  purfuance  of  this  capitulation,   Mr  Uring,   having  em- 
barked whatever  he  had  landed,  demolifhed  the  fort  and  bar- 
ricade, ftruck  the  flag,  and  carried  it  aboard  j  and  failed  for 
the  ifland  of  Antigua,  after  fending  the  Winchelfca  man  of 
war  to  take  a  view  of  the  ifland  of  St  Vincent,  where  the 
planters  alfo  had  orders,  from  the  duke  of  Montague,  to  at- 
tempt a  fettlement,  in  cafe  they  were  driven  from  St  Lucia  : 
and  a  confiderable  reinforcement  was,  for  this  very  purpole, 
arrived  from  his  grace  in  the  mean  time  at  Barbadoes,  which 
we  fhall  take  notice  of  prcfently. 

Though,  at  this  juncture,  our  court  might  not  think  tt  ad- 
vifeabfe  to  refent  this  behaviour  of  the  Fiench,  yet  his  late 
majefty  king  George  II.  fent  the  following  inftruftions  to 
Henry  Worfely,  efq;  governor  and  commander  in  chief  of 
this  ifland,  as  all  his  predeceffors  had  been  who  were  go- 
vernors of  Barbadoes. 

'  Trufty  and  well  beloved,  &c. 

*  Whereas  the  French  have  for  many  years  claimed  a  right 
«  to  the  iflands  of  St.  Lucia,  and  do'infift,  that  the  right  of 
«  the  iflands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica,  under  your  go- 

*  vernment,  is  in  the  Caribbeans'-nbw  inhabiting  the  fame  ; 

*  although  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to  all  the  faid  iflands, 

*  yet  we  have  thought  fit  to  agree  with  the  French  court, 
«  that,  until  our  right  be  determined,  the  faid  iflands  fhall  be 

*  entirely  evacuated  by  both  nations.  It  is  therefore  our  will 
«  and  pleafurc,  and  you  are  accordingly  to  fignify  the  lame  to 

*  fuch  of  our  fubje&s  as  fhall  be  found  inhabiting  any  of  our 
«  faid  iflands,  that  they  do  quit  them  'till  the  right  fhall  be 

*  determined  as  aforefaid,  within  30  days  from  the  publiea- 

*  tion  hereof,  in  each  of  the  faid  iflands.     And  you  are  to 

*  ufe  your  beft  endeavours,  that  no  fhips  whatfoever  frequent 
«  the  laid  iflands,  during  the  time  aforefaid,  except  for  wood 
4  and  water.  But  it  is  our  will  and  pleafure,  that  you  do 
'  not  execute  this  order,  until  the  French  governor  of  Mar- 
'  tinicofhall  have  received  the  like  directions  from  the  French 

*  court,  and  fhall,  jointly  with  you,  put  the  fame  in  execu- 
4  tion,  without  exception,   &c.' 

30  Nov.  1730.         -  H.Newcastle. 

From  thefe  inftruclions  'tis  apparent,  that  the  courts  of  Eng- 
land and  France  had  come  to  an  agreement  about  the  imme- 
diate ftate  of  this  ifland,  but  not  as  to  their  right;  for  our 
king  declares,  fully  and  plainly,  that  he  looked  upon  his  to 
be  wholly  unimpeached  by  this  difpute  ;  and  fo,  to  be  fure, 
it  was.  And  it  will  appear  ftill  more  clearly,  from  the 
French  king's  letter,  on  this  head,  to  the  governor  of  Mar- 
tinico,  dated  the  26th  of  the  month  following,  that  the  ftate, 
not  the  right  of  this  ifland,  was  the  point  then  fettled. 

'  Monfieur  de  Champigny, 

4  The  Englifh  have,   for  fome  time  paft,  formed  pretcnfions 

*  to  the  ifland  of  St  Lucia,    which   belongs  to  me,   and  to 

*  which  I  have  an  inconteftable  right.  They  have  laid  the 
«  fame  pretcnfions  to  the  ifland  of  St  Vincent  and  Dominica, 

*  which  belong  to  the  Caribbeans,  natives  of  the  country, 
4  according  to  the  treaty  of  the  31ft  of  March,  1660,  and 
'  in   the  poffeffion  of  which   it  is  my  intention  to  fupport 

*  them.  I  have,  nevertheless,  agreed  with  the  court  of 
4  England,  that,  'till  the  pretcnfions  are  determined,  the 
4  faid  iflands  fhall  be  evacuated  by  both  nations,  &c.' 

In  order  to  know  the  foundation  of  the  pretcnfioiv".  oi  Eng- 
land to  this  ifland,  it  may  be  requiiite  to  give  a  little  of  it's 
hillory. 

The  French  authors,  particularly  Labat,  fay,  that,  before 
1627,  neither  French  nor  Englifh  thought  of  fettling  them- 
frlves  on  this  ifland,  bee  a  ufe  of  the  iicquent  attacks  tluy  had 
to  fuftain  from  the  Caribbean*  of  the  other  iflands  ;  and  th.it 
both  nations  frequented  it  for  etching  tort  ile,  and  building 
canoes,  as  an  ifland  that  then  had  neither  governor,  fort,  nor 
colony-.  But  both  Labat  and  Tertre,  another  Fiench  author, 
a<*rce,  that  the  Englifh  firfl  fettled  on  this  ifl.uul  in  1637, 
and  lived  here  eighteen  months,  or  more,  without  any  dis- 
turbance from  the  natives,  or  others,  'till  1O39,  when  the  fa- 
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vages  drove   them  out,   for  this  reafon  :    An  Englifh   veflcl 
being  becalmed  before  St  Dominica,  fome  of  the  Caribbeans 
of  that  illand  thinking  her  to  be  a  French  fhip,    b^caulc  fhc 
had  a  French  flag,  went  aboard,  as  they  ufuallydid  the  fhips 
of  that  nation,  and,  drinking  freely,  the  captain  clapped  his 
fails  before  the  wind,  to  put  oft:  the  lavages,  fufpecting  his 
defign,  endeavoured  to  recover  their  canoes  ;  and,  being  hin- 
dered, leaped  over-board,  and  fwam  to  their  ifland,  except 
two,  whom  the  Englifh  put  in  irons,  and  fold  for  flaves. 
Thofe  who  cfcaped,  complaining  of  this  treachery  to  the  fa- 
vages  of  Martinico  and  St  Vincent,  they  maflacred  the  Eng- 
liln  at  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  others  of  their  new  fettlc- 
ments  :  and  then  came  to  St.  Lucia  in  the  night-time,  and, 
furprizing  the  Englifh,  killed  the  governor,  and  moft  of  the  - 
inhabitants;   plundered  their  warehoufes,  and  did  incredible 
mifchief,  which  obliged  thofe  who  cfcaped  to  fly  to  Montfer- 
rat.     This  fo  terrified  the  Englifh,  that  they  then  gave  over 
all  thoughts  of  fettling  again  on  this  ifland. 
The  civil  wars  in  England  breaking  out,  the  Englifh  neglected 
this  fettlement;   and,  in  1644,  M.  de  Parquet,  the  trench 
governor  of  Martinico,   fent  35  or  40  men  from  Granada, 
under  iVJ.  de  Rouflelan,  well  furnifhed  with  ammunition  and 
provifion,  who  took  polleffion  of  the  ifland,  and  built  a  fort, 
planted  provifions,  and  cured  tobacco.      Rouiielan  being  well 
beloved  by  the  natives,   becaufe  he  had  married  one  of  their 
women,  the  French  enjoyed  a  happy  tranquillity  'till  1654, 
when  he  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  La  Riviere;  who,  think- 
ing to  live  with  the  natives  upon  as  good  terms  as  his  prede- 
ceiior  had  done,  erected  a  ftately  habitation  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance  from  the  fort;  where  he  had  not  lived  long,  ere  the 
lavages,  hating  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French,  refolved  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  illand,  and  killed  thetiencn  governor, 
and  feveral  others  alfo  who  fucceeded  him. 
1    In  1658,  Parquet  the  governor  of  Martinico,  fent  over  a  new 
governor,  Monf.  Aigremont.     In  a  few  months  after  whefe 
arrival,  the   Englifh  attacked   the  fort,  but  were  beat  oft": 
ncverthelefs,  the  natives  deftroyed  him  in  1660.     In  1663, 
the  Englifh  pui  chafed  the  ifland  from  the  natives  by  a  treaty, 
which  was  biought  about  by  the  influence  of  A'lr  Warner, 
fon   of  the   governor  of  St  Chriitopher's,   by  a  Caribbean 
woman.     That  gentleman,  to  whom  the  Englifh  had  given 
a  commiflion   to   be  governor  of  Dominica,  perfuaded   his 
countrymen  to  fell  St  Lucia  fairly  to  the  Englifh  ;  and  the 
Englilh  lent  14  or  1500  men  on  board  of  five  men  of  war  ; 
who,  being  joined  by  6  or  700  Caribbeans  in  17  canoes,  un- 
der the  command  c£  Mr  Warner,  came  before  this  ifland  the 
latter  end  of  June,  1664,  and  had  the  fort,  which  was  only 
of  wood  and  pallifadoed,  delivered  to  them  without  reliftance, 
on  condition  that  Monf.  Bonnart,  then  the  French  governor, 
with  the  garrifon,  which  confuted  at  firft  but  of  14  foldiers, 
part  of  whom  had  deferted,   fhould  be  tranfported  to  Marti 
nico,  with  their  cannon,  arms,  and  baggage,     A  bloody  flux 
and  famine  having  foon  reduced  this  colony  from  1500  to  89 
perfons,  among  whom  was  the  governor,  Mr  Cook,  and  the 
principal  officers  ;  thofe  who  furvived,  abandoned  the  ifland 
the  6tii  of  January,  1666,  after  fetting  fire, to  the  fort,  and 
difperfed   themfelves  in  the  other  adjacent  colonies.     Two 
days  after  a  vefiel  arrived  from  the  lord  Willoughby,  gover 
nor  and  captain-general  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  other  Englifli 
Caribbee  Illands,  to  the  windward  of  Guardaloupe,  with  pro- 
vifions, ammunition,  and  all  necefl'aries,  but  to  no  purpofe 
for  the  colony  was  gone. 

Though  the  ifland  was  thus  deferted,  yet,  even  while  it  re- 
mained in  that  condition,  it  was  always  confidered  as  a  pari 
of  the  Britifh  dominions,  was  included  in  every  commiflioi 
of  -he  governor  for  the  illand  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  gover 
nor  aliened  his  jurifdiction  over  it,  by  frequently  going  thi 
ther  in  perfon,  with  great,  pomp,  hoifting  the  king's  colours 
firing  guns,  and  making  all  figns  of  fovcreignty  and  dominioi 
which  are  requiiite  to  maintain  a  national  right. 
The  French  king,  alio,  in  his  treaties  with  king  Charles  II 
and  king  James  ii,  and  likewife  in  thole  of  Rylwick  am 
Ltrecht,  ltipulated  to  reltore  to  the  king  of  Great-Britaii 
all  the  iflands,  countries,  fortrcfles,  and  colonies,  which  ma 
have  been  conquered  by  the  molt  Chriftian  king,  and  fuch  a 
were  in  pcfi'eihon  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain  before  the  wa 
began  :  which  implies  an  apparent  conceffion,  that  the  Eng 
liln  fiift  pofleHed  this  ifland,  and  had,  confequcntly,  a  prio 
right  to  it,  St  Lucia  being  included  in  the  words,  all  th 
Bntifh  dominions.  Noi  could  that  right  of  theirs,  we  appre 
hen  1,  beany  way  invalidated  by  their  being  drove  out  of  ii 
and  murdered,  as  above,  by  the  favages. 
Labat,  the  Frenchman,  indeed,  would  infinuate  that  the  Eng 
lifh  forfeited  their  right  to  it,  becaufe,  for  20  years  after  the 
were  drove  out  of  it  by  the  Carribbeans,  they  negledted  t 
fend  men  to  it;  and  though,  they  fay,  Parquet,  the  Frenc 
governor  of  Martinique,  made  a  fettlement  there,  they  too 
no  ltcp  to  oppofe  him,  nor  did  any  one  thing  either  on  tli 
(pot,  or  in  Europe,  to  fupport  their  pretcnfions.  But  wh 
does  not  fee  that  this  is  a  bare  infinuation  only,  and  does  ncl 
carry  the  face  of  any  thing  conclufively  argumentative,  na 
groves  the  lealt  dJ'ect  in  our  title? 

Labat,  without  obferving  that  the  treaty  abovc-mcntione( 
by  which  the  Englifh  fairly  purchafed  the  ifland,  corroborate 
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their  title  to   it,    further  informs  us,  that  though   in  1664, 
when  the  lecond  Wclf-India  company  bought  this,  and  other 
iflands,  of  Parquet's  heirs,  St  Lucia  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
£i)"lifli,  it  continued  to  name  governors  thereof  'till  1674, 
but  (bat  by  reafon  of  the  ftagnation  of  the  company's  trade, 
during  the  long  wars  in  1673  and  1O78,   all  the  inhabitants 
retired  to  Martinique,  Guardaloupe,  and  other  ftrong  iilands  ; 
fo  that,   in   1700,  there  were  none  left  but  carpenters,  who 
ufed  to  come  from  Martinique,  to  build  canoes,  &c.  without 
any  other  inhabitants,  of  what  nation  or  complexion  foever. 
He  adds,  that  it  was  afterwards  a  harbour  of  run-away  fol- 
diers  .md  failors,  who  found  enough  here  to  fubfiil  them,  bc- 
fides  the  utmoft  fecurity  in  the  natural  faftnefl'es  on  the  brows 
of  precipices,  where    jo   men  might  knock.    10,000  on   the 
he;id,  by  only  rolling  ftoncs   or  flumps  of  trees   upon  them. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  fays,  that,  in  1689,  when  he  was  here,  it 
was  inhabited  by  a  fmall  number  of  people  from  Barbadoes, 
who  kept  it  on  account  of  it's  wood,  whereof  it  has  great 
plenty,  which  the  Barbadians  were  very  much  in  want  of. 
In  17  19,   the  French  king  granted  this  ifland  to  the  marfhal 
d'Etree,   who  fent  a  colony  to  poflefs,   f'ttle,  and   plant  it. 
The  governor  of  Barbadoes  immediately  notified  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  (aid  colony,  that  as  the  ifland  belonged 
to  his  Britannick  majefty,  if  the  French  petfifkd  in  fettling 
on  it,  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  difpoffefs  them  by  force  5   and, 
at  the  fame  time,  our  ambaflador  at  Paris  icprelcnted  the  mat- 
ter with  fo  muchfpirit  andjuftice,  as  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  his  Britannic  majefly,  that  orders  were  Cent  to  the  marfhal 
d'Etrce's  colony  to  evacuate  the  illind,  which  they  did  ac- 
cordingly.    Three   years  after   this,    his   late  majefty   kin;; 
George  I,  granted  this  ifland,  and  that  of  St  Vincent,  as  we 
have  feen,  to  his  grace  John  duke  of  Montague  :   and,  hum 
the  deduction  of  particulars  giv  n,   it  appear    p!ai..  enough, 
that  the  Englifh  have  an  undoubted  right  to  t.is  territory  : 
that  the  French  have  been  n  0  better  than  intruders  here,  and 
as  fuch,  were  obliged  to  quit  it  in  the  reign  of  king  George  I, 
as  they  had  before  done   in   that  of  king  Charles  ll  ;   (nice 
which  our  rights  to  this  ifland  have  been  confirmed  by  trea- 
ties :  but  their  quitting  it  in  1 7 19,  when  the  marfhal  d'Etrce's 
colony  evacuated  it,  by  exprefs  order  of  the  French  king,   is 
the  ftrongeft  and  cleareft  proof  of  all  :   for,  had  not  their  mi- 
niftersbeen  fcnfible  of  their  nation's  having  nojuit  pretentions 
to  St  Lucia,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  wo.ihl  fo  tamely 
have  given  up  their  fettlement,  after  having  exerted  fo  mu.h 
vigour  to  prevent  ours  :   and  as  it  w„s  declared,   by  the    mu- 
tual evacuation  of  this  ifland  in  I/22-3,  that  it  could  not,  or 
fhould   not,   prejudi  e  the  claim  of  either,   it  cannot  be  al- 
leged, with  any  fhadow  of  juftice,  to  defeat  that  right,  or  to 
be  at  a  1  derogatory  from  it,  though  the  prolecution  ot  it  was 
thereby,  for  a  time,  fufpended. 

The  French,  alio,  ufed  every  artifice  to  prevent  our  poffeiTion 
of  the  ifland  of  St  Vincent,  which  was  included  in  the  patent 
of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Montague  for  St  Lucia.  They  po.- 
foned  the  natives  in  our  disfavour,  making  them  believe  that 
we  came  to  enflave  them,  when  our  intention  was  quite  other- 
wife.  The  like  policy  has  been  pracliied  by  this  nation  to 
Dominica  and  Tobago. 

And  are  not  the  motives  to  this  conduct  of  the  French  very 
apparent?  Such  is  the  natural  fituation  of  the  Caribbee- 
lflands,  that  they  run  in  a  chain  acrofs  that  part  of  the  weft- 
ern  ocean  which  terminates  upon  the  continent  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Of  that  chain  Antigua  is  the  northern,  and  Tob.go  the 
fouthern  link.  The  French  being  pofiefled  of  Martinique, 
Guardaloupe,  and  feveral  fmall  iflands  in  the  center  ;  and,  by 
late  incroachments,  have  extended  their  pofleflion  to  Domi- 
nica, St  Lucia,  St  Vincent,  and  Tobago  :  fo  that  France  at- 
tempted to  have  the  whole  chain  of  Caribbee-Iflands  *,  of 
any  value  for  extent  and  harbours  (except  Antigua)  which  are 
fituated  in  the  track  of  navigation  to  the  coaft  of  Carraccas 
and  Carthagena  to  the  fouthward  ;  and  to  St  Euftatia,  St  Tho- 
mas, Santa  Cruz, Porto-Rico,  St.  Domingo,  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
Porto-Bello,  and  all  the  coaft  of  New  Spain  ;  from  thence 
to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and  MiiTiffippi,  to  the  northward. 
What,  therefore,  could  have  hindered  the  French,  in  cafe  of 
war,  from  intercepting  all  the  navigation  from  Europe,  in 
the  pafiages  to  thefe  feveral  ports,  whenever  the  naval  power 
of  France  fhould  be  in  a  tolerable  good  condition  ?  more  efpe- 
cially  if  Antigua  fhould  alfo  fall  under  their  dominion,  which 
was  far  from  being  impoflible,  if  it's  great  port,  called  Eng- 
lifh Harbour  (the  beft  of  any  in  that* part  of  the  world  for 
the  reception  and  fecurity  of  a  Britifh  fquadron)  is  not  well 
fortified,  and  the  Leeward-Iflands  powerfully  protected  by  our 
royal  navy.  For,  if  Antigua  fhould  be  loft,  or  it's  beft  har- 
bour ruined,  Montferrat,  Nevis,  St  Chriftopher's,  and  all 
the  leiTer  iflands  to  the  weft  ward  of  them,  muft,  for  want  of 
harbours  and  protection,  fall  of  courfe  into  the  hands  of  our 


Barbadoes,  being  to  the  eaftward,  is  not  mentioned  as  in 
the  chain  cf  the  Caribbee-Iflands ;  but  yet  being  one  of 
them,  is.  from  it's  nearnefs  to  Tobago,  in  more  imminent 
danger  of  isivafion  from  that  ifland,  whenever  it  became  well 
fettled  by  the  French,  becaufe  an  armament  may  be  con- 
veved  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  very  few  hours ;  for  the 
fame  reafon  the  trade  of  Barbadoes  might  have  been  fubject 
to  perpetual  interruption  from  privateers. 


enemies.  In  that  cafe,  of  what  value  can  Jamaica  be  to  tin 
kingdom,  when  out  fleets  cannot  pafs  thither  withouta  convoy, 
fuperior  to  the  naval  power  of  France?  And  what  trade  can 
bear  the  immenfe  expence  of  fuch  convoys  ?  Could  Britain 
with  fafcty,  therefore,  reir  fatished  under  the  ufurpatibns  of 
France,  and,  by  that  means,  give  it  the  power  of  intercept- 
ing all  the  trade  of  Europe  to  America?  This  is  now  pic 
vented  by  the  Definitive  Treaty. 

Thus  it  evidently  appears,  what  influence  thefe  incroachments 
of  France  would  have  had  upon  the  whole  trade  and  naviga- 
tion of  America  in  time  of  war.  But  this  was  not  all  our 
danger ;  for  by  thefe  pofl'cffions  the  French,  even  in  times 
of  peace,  would  have  cut  off  all  fupplies  of  hard  timber, 
without  which  it  is  impoflible  to  carry  on  the  f'ugar-works  of" 
Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Iflands,  but  at  immenfe  expence, 
from  the  tar  diftant  colonies  of  the  Dutch  on  the  continent 
of  South  America,  Berbice  and  Efequebe  :  for  neither  Barba- 
does nor  the  Leeward  Iflands  produce  large  hard  timber,  fit  for 
thefe  pui  poles,  nor  even  fmall  timber  enough  fit  for  carts,  and 
other  carriages  necefTary  for  plantation  ufe;  and  therefore  Bar- 
badoes has,  for  many  years,  been  fupplied  with  a  good  fhare 
of  fuch  timber  from  Tobago,  and  the  Leeward  Iflands  from 
Dominica,  'till  the  French  have  pretended  to  lay  claim  to  it. 
As  the  Britifh  dominions  in  North  America  cannot  furnifh 
timber  proper  for  thefe  ufes*,  and  none  now  is  to  be  had 
but  from  the  Dutch,  at  a  great  diftance,  it  follows,  that  the 
very  exiftence  of  Britifh  lugar-colonies  depended  upon  the 
courtefy  of  the  Dutch,  and  that  courtefy  bought  at  their  own 
price,  belidcs  the  expence  of  a  longer  voyage ;  or  clfc  we 
mult  reclaim  immediately  all  thofe  iflands  which  the  French 
have  unjuftly  ufurped.  li'  this  is  not  done,  our  fugar-co- 
lonies  mult  be  ruined  for  want  of  fupplies  of  timber,  even  in 
times  of  peace  (as  has  been  obferved)  and  France  will,  by 
that  means,  ingrofs  the  fugar-tradc  of  the  world  f. 

•  Oak,  or  other  timber  of  cold  countries,  fplits  in  the  hot 
climates,  and  foon  decays ;  bcfides  being  fubjeel  to  be  eaten 
to  a  honey-comb,  by  animals  called  wood-ants,  more  de- 
flruclive  of  wood  on  (horc,  than  worms  are  to  the  bottom 
of  (hips  when  in  harbour. 
f  That  the  French  have,  for  many  years  pad,  fupplanted  us 
in  the  fugar  trade  at  foreign  markets,  is  certain.  By  what 
mcafures  they  gradually  and  infenlibly  did  this,  and  greatly 
incrcafed  the  trade  and  navigation  of  their  ifland  colonies 
in  pencil,  lhall  be  (hewn  under  the  articles  French  Ame- 
rica, and  Sugar  Colonies;  but  now  that  valuable  branch 
of  our  commerce  may  be  effectually  retrieved,  and  the  Bri- 
tilh  fugar  iilands  rendered  of  tar  more  importance  to  this 
nation  than  ever  they  have  been. 

Notwithftanding  all  the  agreements  made  with  the  French  in 
regard  to  the  evacuation  and  neutrality  of  St  Lucia,  &c.  the 
war  with  France  was  no  fooner  broke  out,  but  the  French 
feized  the  ifland  of  St  Lucia  as  their  own  in  17 ..;  1,  and  fent  a 
governor  to  it,  and  a  number  of  men,  and  40  cannon,  from 
12  to  48  pounders,  and  have  fincc  fortified  it  with  two  forts, 
b-fides  batteries  ;  and  they  had  between  2000  and  3000  white 
people  Upon  it,  and  fcemed  refolved  to  maintain  this  ifland,  as 
well  as  Dominica,  St  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  although,  accord- 
ing to  the  late  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  they  were  obliged 
to  evacuate  the  fame,  yet  this  was  never  complied  with. 
The  French  had  about  2  00  white  men,  being  French,  Eng- 
lifh, and  Danes,  befides  Indians,  under  a  French  governor  at 
Dominica,  and  had  feveral  fugar-works  on  that  ifland,  and 
raile  I  great  quantities  of  fugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and  other 
Well-India  products,   on  this  ifland. 

They  had  people  alfo  at  St  Vincent's,  intcrfperfed  with  the 
native  Indians,  with  whom  they  intermarried.  They  raifed 
great  quantities  of  tobacco,  corn,  and  coffee,  on  this  ifland: 
and  they  lately  obtained  fuch  an  afcendencyover  thefe  indiam, 
as  to  make  proclamation  in  that  ifland,  that  no  Englifh, 
Dutch,  or  Danes,  fhall  have  any  commerce  with  that  ifland 
without  a  protection  from  the  general  of  Martinique. 
They  had  alfo  fortified  and  fettled  Tobago  fince  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  lpite  of  our  naval  force  in  thefe  parts  *, 

*  The  following  inductions  were  given  to  Robert  Lowther, 
E;q;  on  the  23d  of  February,  1714-15,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Barbadoes,  St  Lucia,  Dominica,  and 
St  Vincent,  and  the  reft  of  hismajeftv's  Caribbee  Iflands  to 
the  windward  of  Guarda^pupe  j  which  inftructions  have  been 
continued  to  the  feveral  governors  ot  Barbadoes  fince  that 
time.  Inft.  106.  '  If  any  of  the  fubjecls  of  a  foreign  power, 
4  or  ftate,  have  already  planted  themfc-lves  upon  any  cf  the 
4   iilands  ef  St  Lucia,  Dominica,  St  Vincent,  or  Tobago,  or 

*  fhall  hereafter  attempt  to  do  the  fame,  you  r.re  cj  affert 
4  our  right  to  the  faid  iflands,    exclufive  of  all  others ; 

•  and,  in  order  to  hinder  the  fettlement  of  any  colony 
4  there,  you  are  to  give  notice  to  fuch  foreigners  that  fhall 
4  pretend  to  make  fuch  Settlement,  that,  unleis  they  fhall  re- 
4  move  in  fuch  time  as  you  in  your  discretion  fhallafngn,  you 
4  fhall  be  obliged  bv  force  to  difpoffafs  them,  and  fend  them 
4  eff  the  laid  ifland.'' 

Inft.  109.  '  You  are  not  to  encourage  any  planting,  nor  to 
4  grant  to  any  perlon  any  lands  or  tenements  which  are 
4  now,  or  hereafter  lhall  be,  in  our  power  to  diipofe  ot  in 
4  any  of  our  iilands  under  vour  government,  except  Bar- 
4  badoes,  until  you  fhail  receive  further  orders  from  us 
4  therein.' 

and 
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and  infifted  on  it's  belonging  to  the  French  king.  From  this 
laft-mentionecl  illand  they  may  invade  Barbadoes  i n  one  ftret/ch, 
and  in  one  night,  as  it  lies  fouthwardly  of  Baibadocs,  diitance 
about  30  leagues. 

Thefe  attempts  of  our  rivals  muft  certainly  have  been  under- 
taken with  a  defign  to  fupplant  theEnglilh  in  all  their  fugar 
colonies,  becaufe  they  had  before  lands  in  their  hands  iuf- 
ficient  to  raife  Well-India  products  wherewith  to  fupply  all 
Europe. 

Wherefore  this  conduct  of  the  French,  it  is  humbly  conceiv- 
ed, required  the  utmoft  attention:  for,  if  they  had  be; n  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  pofieffion  of  thefe  ifiands,  it  would 
have  been  of  the  utmoft  ill  confequence  to  the  Britifh  nation, 
by  reafon,  as  obferved,  of  their  fituation  :  they  furround  Bar- 
badoes, and  are  to  windward  of  the  Leeward  Iflands.  What 
muft  have  been  the  inevitable  doom  of  our  northern  co- 
lonies and  fifheries  in  America,  without  our  Britifh  fugar  co- 
lonies ?  and,  to  carry  the  confequence  in  it's  natural  gradation, 
what  would  have  become  of  our  Britifh  trade  to  Africa  and 
America  ? 

According  to  the  late  treaty  of  Aix  laChapelle,  itisftipulated, 
in  the  ninth  article,  as  follows,   viz. 

1  Their  Britannic  and  moft  chriftian  majefties  oblige  them- 
'  felves  to  caufe  to  be  delivered,  upon  the  exchange  of  the 

*  ratifications  of  the   prefent  treaty,  the  duplicates  of  the 

*  orders  adurefled  to  the  commifTaries  appointed  to  reftore 
4  and  receive  refpectivelv  whatever  may  have  been  conquered, 
'  on  either  fide  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  and  every  thing  beikles 

*  fhall  be  re-eftablifhed  on  the  foot  that  they  were,  or  ought 

*  to  be,  before  the  prefent  war. 

*  The  faid  refpective  commifTaries  fhall  be  ready  to  fetouton 
c  the  firft  advice  that  their  Britannic  and  moft  chriftian  maje- 
'  ftiesftuJl  receive  of  theexchangeof  theratifications,  furniih- 

*  ed  with  all  neceflary  inftructions,  commiflions,  powers,  and 

*  orders,  for  the  moft  expeditious  accomplifhment  of  their 

*  faid  majefties  intentions,  and  of  the  engagements  taken  by 

*  the  prefent  treaty.' 

The  iflands  of  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent,  and  Dominica,  were, 
or  ought  to  have  been,  neutral,  at  the  time  of  this  treaty,  ac- 
cording to  a  formal  evacuation  in  or  about  the  year  1732,  by 
commiharies  appointed  in  Barbadoes  and  Martinique,  to 
repair  to  St  Lucia  for  that  purpofe,  in  purfuance  of  exprefs 
orders  from  their  Britannic  and  moft  chriftian  majefties,  as 
beforementioned.  The  ifland  of  Tobago  remained  as  it  was 
before  that  war,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  but  was,  in  bare- 
faced violation  thereof,  fettled  by  the  French  in  January, 
1749-50,  under  the  protection  of  two  French  fhips  of  war, 
which  were  fentfrom  Breft  for  that  purpofe  :  and,  therefore, 
were  not  the  French  obliged  by  treaty  forthwith  to  have 
evacuated  this  ifland  ? 

Thus  have  I,  from  a  feries  of  inconteftable  facts,  connected 
in  the  fimpleft  and  moft  obvious  light,  and  reprefented  in  the 
moft  candid  and  unexaggerated  manner,  fhewn  the  unjuftifi- 
able  attempts  of  France  to  injure  the  Britifh  rights  and  pof- 
feffions  in  America :  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  the  wifdom 
of  his  majefty's  councils,  that  all  thefe  mifchiefs,  which  look 
with  fo  formidable  an  afpect  towards  the  trade  of  this  nation, 
have  at  length  been  happily   prevented  by  the  definitive 

TREATY  of  1763. 

How  far,  alfo,  the  fchemesof  this  neighbouring  nation  have 
had  a  tendency  to  injure  the  commerce  and  pofieffion  of  other 
powers  in  America,  in  order  to  advance  their  own,  fhall  be 
made  appear  in  it's  place.  And  when  other  nations,  as  well 
as  we,  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  fome  of  their  late 
maps  and  charts,  publifhed  by  authority,  they  cannot  longer 
remain  infenfible  of  the  machinations  that  were  really  form- 
ing to  their  prejudice. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  may  be  proper  to  intimate, 
that,  under  the  general  head  of  Colonies,  we  fhall  conhder 
British  America  in  various  other  lights,  not  lefs  intereft- 
ing  to  thefe  kingdoms  than  what  has  been  already  reprefent- 
ed. Whatever  fome  may  pleafe  to  think  me  deficient  in, 
at  prefent,  upon  this  occafion,  I  promife  to  make  them 
amends  under  other  fubfequent  heads,  which  relate  to  the 
commerce  of  America,  particularly  under  the  articles  of 
French  America,  Spanish  America,  Plantations, 
and  Colonies. 

British  America. 

The  King's  Proclamation  for  the  due  fettlcment  of 
our  new  Britifh  Acquifitions  in  America,  purfuant  to 
the  Definitive  Treaty  of  February  ioth,  1763. 

George  R. 
Whereas  we  have  taken  into  our  royal  confideration  the  ex- 
tenfive  and  valuable  acquifitions  in  America,  fecured  to  our 
crown  by  the  late  definitve  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  at  Pa- 
ris the  10th  day  of  February  laft j  and  being  defuous,  that  all 
our  loving  fubjc6ts,  as  well  of  our  kingdoms  as  of  our  colo- 
nics in  America,  may  avail  thcmfelves,  with  all  convenient 
fpeed,  of  the  great  benefits  and  advantages,  which  muft  accrue 
therefrom  to  their  commerce,  manufactures,  and  navigation  ; 
wc  have  thought  fit,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  to 
ifTuc  this  our  royal  proclamation,  hereby  to  publifh  and  de-j 
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clare  tc  all  our  loving  fubjects,  that  we  have,  with  th 
of  our  faid  privy  council,  granted  our  letters  patent,  under 
our  great  feal  of  Great-Britain,  to  erect,  within  the  countries, 
and  iflands  ceded  and  confirmed  to  us  by  the  faid  treaty* 
four  diftinct  and  feparate  governments,  (tiled  and  called  by  the 
names  of  Quebec,  Eaft  Florida,  Weft  Florida,  and  Grena- 
da, and  limited  and  bounded  as  follows,  viz. 
Firft,  The  government  of  Quebec,  bounded  on  the  Labrador 
coaft  by  the  river  St  John,  and  from  tb.er.ee  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  head  of  that  river  through  the  lake  St  John,  to  the 
fouth  end  of  the  lake  Nipifiim  ;  from  whence  the  faid  line, 
croffing  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  the  lake  Champlain,  in 
45  degrees  of  north  latitude,  pafTes  along  the  Highlands  which 
divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  faid  river  St 
Lawrence,  from  thofe  which  fall  into  the  fea;  and  alfo  along 
the  north  coaft  of  the  Baye  des  Chaleurs,  and  the  coaft  of  the 
gulph  of  St  Laurence  to  Cape  Rofieres,  and  from  thence 
croffing  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  by  the  weft  end 
of  the  ifland  of  Anticofti,  terminates  at  the  aforefaid  river  of 
St  John. 

Secondly,  The  government  of  Eaft  Florida,  bounded  to  the 
weftward  by  the  gulph  of  Mexico  and  the  Apalachicola  river; 
to  the  northward  by  a  line  drawn  from  that  part  of  the  faid 
river  where  the  Chatahouchee  and  Flint  rivers  meet,  to  the 
fource  of  St  Mary's  river,  and  by  the  courfe  of  the  faid  river 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  to  the  eaftward  and  fouthward 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  gulph  of  Florida,  including  all 
iflands  within  fix  leagues  of  the  fea  coaft. 
Thirdly,  The  government  of  Weft  Florida,  bounded  to  the 
fouthward  by  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  including  all  iflands  with- 
in fix  leagues  of  the  coaft,  from  the  river  Apalachicola  to  lake 
Ponchartrain  ;  to  the  weftward  by  the  faid  lake,  the  lake  Mau- 
repas,  and  the  river  Miffiffippi  :  to  the  northward  by  a  line 
drawn  due  eaft  from  that  part  of  the  river  MilTiifippi,  which 
lies  in  31  degrees  north  latitude,  to  the  river  Apalachicola, 
or  Chatahouchee,  and  to  the  eaftward  by  the  faid  river. 
Fourthly,  The  government  of  Grenada,  comprehending  the 
ifland  of  that  name,  together  with  the  Grenadines,  and  the 
iflands  of  Dominico,  St  Vincents,  and  Tobago. 
And  to  the  end  that  the  open  and  free  fifhery  of  our  fubjects 
may  be  extended  to,  and  carried  on  upon  the  coaft  of  Labra- 
dor, and  the  adjacent  iflands,  we  have  thought  fit,  with  the 
advice  of  our  faid  privy  council,  to  put  all  that  coaft,  from 
the  river  St  John's  to  Hudfon's  ftreights,  together  with  the 
iflands  of  Anticofti  and  Madelaine,  and  all  other  fmaller  iflands 
lying  upon  the  faid  coaft,  under  the  care  and  infpection  of 
our  governor  of  Newfoundland. 

We  have  alfo,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  thought 
fit  to  annex  the  iflands  of  St  John's  and  Cape  Breton,  or  Ifle 
Royale,  with  the  lefler  iflands  adjacent  thereto,  to  our  go* 
vernment  of  Nova  Scotia. 

We  have  alfo,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council  aforefaid, 
annexed  to  our  province  of  Georgia,  all  the  lands  lying  be- 
tween the  rivers  Atamaha  and  St  Mary's. 
And  whereas  it  will  greatly  contribute  to  thefpeedv  fettling 
our  faid  new  governments,  that  our  loving  fubjects  fhould  be 
informed  of  our  paternal  care  for  the  fecurity  of  the  liberties 
and  properties  of  thofe,  who  are  and  fhall  become  inhabitants 
thereof;  we  have  thought  fit  to  publifh  and  declare,  by  this  our 
proclamation,  that  we  have,  in  theletters  patent  under  ourgreat 
feal  of  Great-Britain,  by  which  the  faid  governments  are  con- 
ftitutej,  given  exprefs  power  and  direction  to  our  governors 
of  our  faid  colonics  refpectively,  that  fo  foon  as  the  itate  and 
circumflances  of  the  faid  colonies  will  admitthereof,  they  fhall, 
with  the  ad  vice  and  confent  of  the  members  of  our  council,  fum- 
mon  and  call  g<  neral  aficmblies  within  the  faid  governments 
refpectively,  in  fuch  manner  and  form  as  isufed  and  directed 
in  thofe  colonies  and  provinces  in  America,  which  are  under 
our  immediate  government;  and  we  have  alfo  given  power 
to  the  faid  governors,  with  the  confent  of  our  faid  councils, 
and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  fo  to  be  fummoned  as 
aforefaid,  to  make,  conftitute,  and  ordain  laws,  ftatutes  and 
ordinances  for  the  public  peace,  welfare,  and  good  govern- 
ment of  our  faid  colonies,  and  of  the  people  and  inhabitants 
thereof,  as  near  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England, 
and  under  fuch  regulations  and  reftrictions  as  are  ufed  in  other 
colonies;  and  in  the  mean  time,  and  until  fuch  afiemblies 
can  be  called  as  aforefaid,  all  perfons  inhabiting  in,  orrefort- 
ing  to  our  faid  colonies,  may  confide  in  our  royal  protection, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  our  realm  of 
England  ;  for  which  purpofe  we  have  given  power,  under  our 
great  fea',  to  the  governors  of  our  faid  colonies  refpectively, 
to  erect  and  conftitute,  with  the  advice  of  our  faid  councils 
refpectively,  courts  of  judicature  and  public  juftice  within  our 
faid  colonics,  for  the  hearing  and  determining  all  caules,  as 
well  criminal  as  civil,  according  to  law  and  equity,  and  as 
near  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England,  with  liberty 
to  all  perfons,  who  may  think  themfelves  aggrieved  by  the 
ftr/tences  of  fuch  courts,  in  all  civil  cafes,  to  appeal,  under 
the  ufual  limitations,  and  reftrictions  to  us,  in  our  privy 
council. 

We  have  alfo  thought  fit,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  coun- 
cil as  aforefaid,  to  give  unto  the  governors  and  councils  of  our 
faid  three  ncvy  colonics  upon  the  continent,  full  power  and 
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authority  to  fettle  and  agree  with  the  inhabitants  of  our  faid 
new  colonies,  or  with  any  other  perfons  who  fliall  refort 
thereto,  for  fuch  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  as 
are  now  or  hereafter  (hall  be  in  our  poWer  to  difpofe  of,  and 
them  to  grant  to  any  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  upon  fuch  terms, 
and  under  fuch  moderate  quit-rents,  fervices,  and  acknow- 
ledgments, as  have  been  appointed  and  fettled  in  our  other 
colonies,  and  under  fuch  other  conditions  as  fliall  appear  to  us 
to  be  neceflary  and  expedient  for  the  ad  vantage  of  the  grantees, 
and  the  improvement  and  fettlement  of  our  faid  colonies. 
And  whereas  we  arc  defirous,  upon  all  occafions,  to  teflify 
our  royal  fenfe  and  approbation  of  the  conduct  and  bravery  of 
the  officers  and  foldiers  of  our  armies,  and  to  reward  the 
fame  ;  we  do  hereby  command  and  impower  our  governors  of 
our  faid  three  new  colonies,  and  all  other  our  governors  of 
our  feveral  provinces  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  to 
grant,  without  fee  or  reward,  to  fuch  reduced  officers  as 
have  ferved  in  North  America  during  the  late  war,  and  to 
fuch  private  foldiers  as  have  been  or  fhall  be  difbanded  in 
America,  and  are  actually  refiding  there,  and  {hall  perfonally 
apply  for  the  fame,  the  following  quantities  of  lands,  fub- 
jedt  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  to  the  fame  quit-rents  as 
other  lands  are  fubject  to  in  the  province  within  which  they 
are  granted,  as  alio  fubject  to  the  fame  conditions  of  culti- 
vation and  improvement,  viz. 

To  every  perfon  having  the  rank  of  a  field-officer,  5000 
acres. 

To  every  captain  3000  acres. 
To  every  fubaltern  or  ftaff-officer  2000  acres. 
To  every  non-commiffion  officer  200  acres. 
To  every  private  man  50  acres. 

We  do  likewife  authorife  and  require  the  governors  and  com- 
manders in  chief  of  all  our  faid  colonies  upon  the  continent 
of  North  America,  to  grant  the  like  quantities  of  land,  and 
upon  the   fame  conditions,  to  fuch  reduced  officers  of  our 
navy  of  like  rank  as  ferved  on  board  our  (hips  of  war  in 
North  America  at  the  times  of  the  reduction  of  Louifbourg 
and  Quebec  in  the  late  war,  and  who  fliall  perfonally  apply 
to  our  refpeclive  governors  for  fuch  grants. 
And  whereas  it  is  juft  and  reafonable,  and  eflential  to  our  in- 
tereft,  and  the  fecui  ity  of  our  colonics,  that  the  feveral  na- 
tions or  tribes  of  Indians,  with  whom  we  are  connected,  and 
who  live  under  our  protection,  fliould  not  be  molefted   or 
difturbed  in  the  pofTeffion  of  fuch  parts  of  our  dominions  and 
territories  as,  not  having  been  ceded  to  or  purchafed  by  us,  are 
referved  to  themor^ny  of  them  as  their  hunting-grounds;  we 
do  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  declare  it 
to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleafure,  that  no  governor  or  com- 
mander in  chief  in  any  of  our  colonies  of  Quebec,  Eaft  Flo- 
rida or  Weft  Florida,  do  prefume,  upon  any  pretence  what- 
ever, to  grant  warrants   of  furvey,  or  pafs  any  patents  for 
land  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  refpedtive  governments,  as 
defcribed  in  their  commiffions  ;  as  alfo  that  no  governor  or 
commander  in  chief  in  any  of  our  other  colonies  or  planta- 
tions in  America,  do  prefume  for  the  prefent,  until  our  fur- 
ther pleafure  be  known,  to  grant  warrants  of  furvey,  or  pafs 
patents  for  any  lands  beyond  the  heads  or  fources  of  any  of 
the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  the  weft 
and  north-weft  ;  or  upon  any  lands  whatever,  which  not 
having  been  ceded  to  or  purchafed  by  us  as  aforefaid,  are  re- 
ferved to  the  faid  Indians,  or  any  of  them. 
And  we  do  further  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  plea- 
fure, for  the  prefent  as  aforefaid,  to  referve  under  our  fove- 
reignty,  protection  and  dominion,  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid  In- 
dians, all  the  lands  and  territories  not  included  within  the  li- 
mits of  our  faid  three  new  governments,  or  within  the  limits 
of  the  territory  granted  to  the  Hudfon's-bay  company  ;  as  al- 
fo all  the  lands  and  territories  lying  to  the  weftward  of  the 
fources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  fea  from  the  weft  and 
north-weft  as  aforefaid ;  and  we  do  hereby  ftrictly  forbid,  on 
pain  of  our  difpleafure,  all  our  loving  fubjedts  from  making 
any  purchafes  or  fettlements  whatever,  or  taking  pofleffion 
of  any  of  the  lands  above  referved,  without  our  fpecial  leave 
and  licence  for  that  purpofe  firft  obtained. 
And  we  do  further  ftrictly  enjoin  and  require  all  perfons  what- 
ever, who  haveeither  wilfully  or  inadvertently  feated  them- 
felves  upon  any  lands  within  the  countries  above  defcribed,  or 
upon  any  other  lands,  which  not  having  been  ceded  to  or 
purchafed  by  us,  areftill  referved  to  the  faid  Indians  as  afore- 
faid, forthwith  to  remove  themfelves  from  fuch  fettlements. 
And  whereas  great  frauds  and  abufes  have  been  committed  in 
the  purchafing  lands  of  the  Indians,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
our  interefts,  and  to  the  great  diflatisfaction  of  the  faid  Indians ; 
in  order  therefore  to  prevent  fuch  irregularities  for  the  future, 
and  to  the  end  that  the  Indians  may  be  convinced  of  ourjuftice 
and  determined  refolution  to  remove  all  reafonable  caufe  of 
difcontent,  we  do,  with   the  advice  of  our  privy  council, 
ftrictly  enjoin  and  require,  that  no  private  perfon  do  prefume 
to  make  any  purchafe  from  the  faid  Indians  of  any  lands  re- 
ferved to  the  faid  Indians,  within  thofe  parts  of  our  colonies, 
where  we  have  thought  proper  to  allow  fettlement;  but  that 
if  at  any  time  any  of  the  faid  Indians  fliould  be  inclined  to 
difpofe  of  the  faid  lands,  the  fame  fhall  be  purchafed  only  for 
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lis,  in  our  name,  at  fome  public  meeting  or  affcmbly  of  the 
faid  Indians,  to  be  held  for  that  purpofe  by  the  governor  or 
commanderin  chief  of  our  colony  refpedtively,  within  which 
they  fliall  lye  :  and  in  cafe  they  fhall  lye  within  the  limits  of 
any  proprietary  government,  they  fhall  be  purchafed  only  for 
the  ufe  and  in  the  name  of  fuch  proprietaries,  conformable  to 
fuch  directions  and  initrudtions  as  We  or  they  fhall  think  pro- 
per to  give  for  that  purpofe:  and  we  do,  by  the  advice  of 
our  privy  council,  declare  and  enjoin,  that  the  trade  with 
the  faid  Indians  fhall  be  free  and  open  to  all  our  fubjedts 
whatever;  provided  that  every  perfon,  who  may  incline  to 
trade  with  the  faid  Indians,  do  take  out  a  licence  for  car- 
rying on  fuch  trade,  from  the  governor  or  commander  in 
chief  of  any  of  oilr  colonies  refpedtively,  where  fuch  perfon 
fliall  refide  ;  and  alfo  give  fecurity  toobferve  fuch  regulations 
as  we  fhall  at  any  time  think  fit,  by  ourfelvcs  or  by  our  com- 
mifl'aries,  to  be  appointed  for  this  purpofe,  to  direct  and  ap- 
point for  the  benefit  of  the  faid  trade:  and  we  do  hereby  au- 
thorize, enjoin  and  require  the  governors  and  commanders  in 
chief  of  all  our  colonies  refpedtively,  as  well  thofe  under  our 
immediate  government,  as  thofe  under  the  government  and 
direction  of  proprietaries,  to  grant  fuch  licences  without  fee 
or  reward,  taking  efpecial  care  to  infert  therein  a  condition* 
that  fuch  licence  fhall  be  void,  and  the  fecurity  forfeited,  in 
cafe  the  perfon,  to  whom  the  fame  is  granted,  fhall  refufe  or 
neglect  to  obferve  fuch  regulations  as  we  fhall  think  proper 
to  prefcribeas  aforefaid. 

And  we  do  further  exprefly  enjoin  and  require  all  officers 
whatever,  as  well  military  as  thofe  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment and  diredtion  of  Indian  affairs  within  the  territories  re- 
ferved as  aforefaid,  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid  Indians,  to  feize  and 
apprehend  all  perions  whatever,  who,  ftanding  charged  with 
treafons,  mifprifions  of  treafon,  murders,  or  other  felonies  or 
mifdemeanors,  fhall  fly  from  juitice  and  take  refuge  in  the  faid 
territory,  and  to  fend  them  under  a  proper  guard  to  the  co- 
lony where  the  crime  was  committed  of  which  they  fland  ac- 
cufed,  in  order  to  take  their  trial  for  the  fame. 

Given  at  our  court  at  St.  James's,  the  7th  day  of  Odtober, 
1763,  in  the  third  year  of  our  reign. 

Remarks. 

Of  the  different  exchanges  between  our  plantations  and 
London. 

The  various  provinces  on  the  continent  of  North  America, 
and  alfo  the  Leeward  Iflands  and  Jamaica,  fubject  to  Great- 
Britain,  have  for  many  years  paft  varied  greatly  in  the  way 
of  reckoning  their  monies  or  currencies,  from  what  has  been 
by  law  eftablifhed  in  England. 


Barbadoes,                            *•         L 

•  130" 

Antigua,           - 

St.  Chriftopher's,  Nevis,  and    7 
Montferrat,             -     -     -     \ 

175 
160 

Jamaica,          - 

140 

Virginia,            - 

125 

New  England  paper  money, 
New  York  ditto, 

525 

160 

Penfylvania  ditto,         -          - 
Maryland  ditto,                               * 
South  Carolina  ditto, 
North  Carolina  ditto, 

170 
'    220 

750 
1000. 

>per  160!.  fterlingc 
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•  In  Maryland  have  been  three  kinds  of  currencies :  contract, 
for  fterling,  paid  in  bills  of  exchange  ;  contracts  for  gold  or 
filver  currency,  accounted  at  133  j  for  100 1.  fterling;  and 
paper  currency  220  for  100  1.  fterling,  as  above. 

By  the  term  currency,  where  it  is  relative  to  our  fugar- iflands 
particularly,  and  is  mentioned  without  the  addition  of  coin* 
is  meant  the  payments  made  in  fugar,  rum,  cotton,  molafTes, 
ginger,  indigo,  or  other  commodities,  the  produce  of  thefe 
iflands,  in  contradiftindtion  to  payments  made  in  gold  and  fil- 
ver. The  variation  of  coin  in  fomeof  the  iflands,  and  leaving  it 
to  the  option  of  a  debtor  therjg  to  pay  in  what  currency  he 
thinks  moft  for  his  own  advantage,  has. been  productive  of 
great  frauds  and  mifchiefs  to  trade  occafionally  ;  and  there- 
fore the  fair  merchant  and  planter  wifh  for  nothing  (a 
much  as  the  eftablifhment  of  one  common  currency  in  all 
the  plantations.  Cicero  complains  of  the  like  confufion  in 
the  Roman  money,  where  he  fays,  Jactabatur  enim  tempo- 
ribus  ill  is  nummus  fie,  ut  nemo  poflfet  fcire  quid  haberet; 
that  money  was  fo  varied,  and  tolled  about,  that  no  man 
could  tell  how  much  he  was  worth,  till  the  Roman  magiftrate 
reformed  it. 

The  four  Leeward  Iflands,  viz.  Antigua,  St.  Chriftopher's,- 
Nevis,  and  Montferrat,  though  they  have  only  one  chief  go- 
vernor, have  diftindt  aflemblies ;  fo  that  the  laws  of  one  ifland 
do  not  bind  any  of  the  others  ;  nor  can  the  whole  be  bound 
but  by  a  law  made  by  a  general  affembly  of  them  all,  which 
no  one  ifland  can  afterwards  abrogate.  There  has  been  no 
fuch  afiembly  ftnee  the  year  1705,  and  but  one  general  laW 
s  C  *ha£ 
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that  ever  regulated  their  currency  of  coin,  which  was  patted 
in  the  year  1694,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  crown. 
As  this  law  was  never  repealed  by  a  general  affembly  ;  and 
as  no  act  of  go.vermeut  in  one  illand  could  fince  legally  alter 
the  currency  of  the  coin  that  had  been  fettled  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  whole,  the  legal  currency  of  thefe  Leeward  Iflands 
coin,  muft  be  according  to  the  act  of  1694. 
By  this  act,  each  piece  of  eight  of  Seville,  Mexico,  and  Pillar, 
and  each  French  crown,  was  to  be  current,  and  pafs  for  6  s. 
a  Peru  piece  of  eight  for  5  s.  and  all  monies  whatioever  to  be 
rated  in  proportion,  except  the  eighth  part  of  a  Peru  piece  of 
eight,  commonly  called  a  feven  pence  halfpenny,  which  fhall 
pafs  for  nine  pence. 

Upon  this  footing  {food  the  currency  of  the  coin  in  the  Lee- 
ward iflands  till  1704,  when,  upon  a  reprcfentation  to  the 
crown  of  the  different  rates  at  which,  by  divers  indirect  prac- 
tices, the  fame  fpecies  of  foreign  coins  pafied  in  the  American 
plantations,  (by  which  means,  artful  men  drew  the  money 
from  one  colony  to  another,  to  their  own  private  gain,  but  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  trade  of  the  whole)  Queen  Anne,  by  her 
proclamation  in  the  faid  year,  regulated  the  currency  of  each 
individual  piece  in  all  the  plantations,  as  follows  : 


Pwt.  gr-    s.       d.        s.       d. 

Seville  pieces  of  eight,  old  plate,  17   12  4     6      60 

Ditto,  new  plate,            -             -  14037149 

Mexico  pieces  of  eight,       -       -  17   12  4     6      6     o 

Pillar  pieces  of  eight,         -         -  171246160 

Peru  pieces  of  eight,  old  plate,  17124     5      510 

Crofs  dollars,          -          -         -  18     O  4     4|    5   10 

Ducatoons  of  Flanders,       -       -  202156      74 

Ecus  of  France,  or  filver  Louis,  17   12  4     6      60 

Crufadoes  of  Portugal,       -        -  11     4  2    10J    3     9 

Three  guilder  pieces  of  Holland,  20     75     2|    6   10 

Old  rix-dollars  of  the  empire,  18046      60 

The  proclamation  directed,  that  the  half-quarters,  and  other 
parts,  pafs  in  proportion  to  their  denomination,  and  light 
pieces  in  proportion  to  their  weight.  This  very  proclamation 
was  incorporated  in,  and  enforced  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
in  the  6th  of  Queen  Anne;  which  wifely  eftablifhed  a  same- 
ness of  currency  in  all  the  plantations,  and  ordained  it  to  be 
obeyed,  under  fevere  penalties.  There  was,  indeed,  a  provifo 
in  the  act,  referving  a  power  in  the  crown  to  alter  the  cur- 


Curt.  value 
abroad,  not 
to  exceed 


rency,  either  by  proclamation,  or  by  aflenting  to  fome  act  6\ 
affembly  for  that  purpofe ;  but  as  no  fuch  proclamation  or  law 
has  patted  or  ifTued,  with  regard  to  Barbadoes,  the  Leeward 
Iflands,  or  Jamaica,  the  legal  currency  of  their  coin  cannot 
exceed  the  proportions  eftablifhed  by  the  faid  act. 
When  the  people  of  Jamaica  had  raifed  their  money,  by  agree- 
ing to  tender  and  receive  it  at  an  uncertain  weight,  and 
at  6  s.  3d.  the  piece  of  eight,  the  lord  Carteret,  then  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  the  go- 
vernor; wherein  he  tells  him,  after  complaints  made  by  fome 
merchants,  '  That  the  trade  and  credit  of  the  ifland  will  be 
'  loft,  if  the  variation  OF  the  coin  be  not  rectified  ;  it 
'  being  a  bold  attempt  in  thofe  who  advifed  it,  becaufeex- 
*  prefly  contrary  to  the  act  of  the  6th  of  queen  Anne,  and  the 
'  47th  instruction.' — The  fame  royal  inftruction  has  been 
given  to  all  governors  of  the  Leeward  Iflands,  to  oblige  them 
to  take  care,  that  the  act  be  punctually  obeyed. 
How  it  has  been  adhered  to,  experience  has  fhewn ;  but  to 
the  honour  of  Barbadoes,  it  has  obferved  the  law  more  ftridt- 
ly  than  any  of  our  colonies,  though  it  has  fuffered  from  the 
non-obfervance  of  it,  by  the  people  of  the  Leeward  Iflands, 
who  for  a  confiderable  time  drew  away  from  Barbadoes  their 
light  money,  as  there  purchafed  by  weicht,  and  pafied 
it  among  the  Leeward  Iflands  by  tale. 
At  Barbadoes,  where  the  money  is  current,  according  to  the 
6th  of  queen  Anne,  and  where  the  coin  is  Arable  and  fixed  as 
their  weights  and  meafures  (as  indeed  it  ought  to  be  every 
where)   frefh  provifions,  fuch  as  beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork, 
and  other  neceffaries  of  life,  have  been  all  more  than  70  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  they  have  been  at  Antigua. 
Our  readers  in  general,  as  well  as  the  trader  in  particular,  will 
be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  neceflity  of  eftablifhing  a 
sameness  of  currency  in  our  American  colonies,  by  the 
two  following  tables.     The  firft   is  taken  from  a  report 
made,  and  figned  by  the  officers  of  the  mint,  to  the  duke  of 
Newcaftle,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1740,  in  obedience  to 
an  order  from  the  government,  confequent  on  an  addrefs  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  to  his  majefty,  for  the  faid  officers  to 
enquire  into,  and  afcertain  the  rates  and  proportions  at  which 
all  foreign  gold  coins  are  to  be  accounted,  received  or  paid, 
in  any  of  thofe  colonies.     This  table,  which  fhews  the 
true  affays  of  thofe  coins,  with  their  weight,    their  value 
in  fterling,  their  value  in  the   plantations,  &c.  was 
drawn  up,  in  order  to  fettle  their  true  currency  in  the 
faid  colonies,  and  to  fupprefs  the  fraudulent  currency, 
which  they  had  obtained  in  the  Leeward  Islands. 


Denomination  woife  than  fterling. 

Louis  d'or,         - 

Old  French  guinea,         - 

Louis  of  1725,  French,  call'd  Merliton, 

French  piftole,  - 

Louis  de  Malt,  - 

Johannes  of  Portugal, 

Moydore,  - 

Spanifh  doubloon,  mill'd, 

Spanifh  piftole,  mill'd, 

Spanifh  double  doubloon,  hammer'd, 

Spanifh  piftole,  hammer'd 

Barbary  ducat,  or  chequin, 


Affay,or 

Weight. 

fincnefs. 
Car.  gr. 

Pwt.     gr. 

0       I| 

5     6 

0       I 

5     5 

0       If 

4     4 

0     of 

4     7 

0    H 

6     6 

0      0} 

9     4 

O      Oi 

6  17 

O      Oi 

17     9 

0    .Of 

4    H 

0      0| 

17     6 

0     of 

4     81 

0      I 

2     3 

Sterling  value, 
per  piece. 


1.  s. 
I  O 
I      O 

o  15 

0  16 

1  3 

1     6 

3  7 
0  16 

3    5 

o  16 

0     7 


4. 

ul  00 

TIJ.t 

"100 

738 

I  1  00 


1*00 


10  J 

1 

7_7..<._ 
'100 

O-i-'- 

vi  00 

3\o  _ 
1  00 

54 
j  0  c 

S6 
100 

luioo 


io- 


Current  value 
per  piece,  in  the 
plantations. 


6 
6 
1 
2 
n 
7 

9 

2 
6 
2 

10 


8_s6 
100 

°i  00 
2  »£_ 

JIOO 
1  8t 
*  I  o  o 

I  0T'-6?o 


OT-6'0 
c_7-V 

J'O 

I0t5c% 

UlOO 

6  26 
T'CTO 


Sterling 

va- 

lue 

.per  ounce. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

3 

l6 

4 

3 

'7 

0 

3 

16 

6| 

3 

17 

5 

3 

ib 

51 

3 

'7 

9 

3 

J7 

H 

3 

J7 

5 

3 

*7 

5 

3 

*5 

H 

3 

17 

u 

3 

14 

4 

Current  value 
per  pound,  in 
plantations. 


d. 


I 
2 

2 

3 
in 

3 

3 
3 

3 

o 

3 


8 

4f 
3 
3 

9 

4f 
4  19    H 


For  the  farther  illuftration  of  an  article  of  fuch  importance  to  the  trade  and  intereft  of  our  American  colonies  fee  the  follow-i 
ing  Table;  fhewing  how  much  each  of  thefe  gold  pieces  have  exceeded  their  values  io  the  Leeward  Islands,  wberej 
they  have  been  paid  at  the  following  rates,  viz. 


Names  of  the  pieces,  as  in  the  above  Table  of  the  Mint. 


Louis  d'or,  - 

The  old  French  guinea,         - 

Louis  of  1725,  called  Merliton, 

French  piftole,  - 

Louis  de  Malt,  - 

Johannes  of  Portugal,         - 

Moydore,         - 

Spanifh  doubloon,  mill'd,  -  - 

Spanifh  piftole,  mill'd,  - 

Spanifh  doubloon,  hammer'd, 

Spanifll  piftole,  hammer'd, 

Spanifh  piftole  hammer'd,  better  than  fterling, 

Barbary  ducat,  or  chequin, 


Plantation  cur-j 

How  much  each 

rency,  a; 

fettled 

How  current 

n 

piece  went   above 

by  the  mint, 

the  plantations 

its 

value 

fuppof- 

without 

the 

for  many  years. 

ing 

them  all  full 

fraction 

d. 

weight. 

1.          5. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

3. 

d. 

i     6 

8 

I 

13 

O 

O 

6 

4 

1     6 

8 

I 

13 

0 

O 

6 

4 

1     1 

3 

I 

8 

O 

0 

6 

9 

1     2 

1 

I 

8 

O 

O 

5 

11 

1   11 

10 

2 

2 

O 

0 

10 

2 

2     7 

6 

3 

12 

0 

1 

4 

6 

1     6 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

16 

0 

4     9 

8 

5 

12 

0 

0 

2 

4  . 

1     2 

51™ 

arly.i 

8 

0 

0 

5 

7 

4     6 

10 

5 

12 

0 

1 

5 

2 

1     2 

6 

1 

8 

0 

0 

5 

6 

1     2 

10 

1 

8 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0  10 

6 

0 

H 

6 

0 

3 

6 

Set  our  article  Currency. 
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BROCADE,  or  BROCALO,  a  fluff  of  gold,  filver,  or  filk, 
raifed,  and  inriched  with  flowers,  foliages,  or  other  orna- 
ments, according  to  the  fancy  of  the  merchant,  or  manu- 
facturers, who  invent  new  fafhions. 

Formerly  that  word  fignified  only  a  fluff  wove  all  of  gold, 
both  in  the  warp  and  in  the  woof,  or  all  of  filver,  or  of  both 
mixed  together:  thence  it  palled  to  thofe fluffs  in  which  there 
were  filk  mixed,  to  raifc  and  terminate  the  gold  or  filver 
flowers.  Lint  at  piclciu  all  lluft's,  even  of  filk  alone,  whe- 
ther they  be  grograms  of  'fours  or  of  Naples,  fattins,  and 
even  bare  taheties  or  luftfingS)  if  they  be  but  adorned  and 
worked  with  fome  flowers,  or  other  figures,  are  called  bro- 
cades. 

The  <>old  or  filver  brocades  are  among  the  four  forts  of"  cloth, 
on  one  of  which  traders,  who  would  be  admitted  merchants 
and  mafler-workmen  of  gold,  filver,  and  filk  fluffs  in  the 
city  of  Paris,  are  obliged  to  make  their  mailer-piece  ol  work- 
tnanfhip,  according  to  the  25th  article  of  the  regulations 
of  the  year  1667^  concerning  the  manufactory  of  thole  forts 
of  Huffs. 

The  articles  49  and  50  of  the  fame  regulations,  and  the  16th 
of  thole  of  Lyons  of  the  fame  year,  order  to  make  the  warp 
and  threads  of  the  brocades  of  fpun  and  twilled  filk  ;  and  the 
warp  doubled  in  a  Hay  of  ^  of  an  ell,  between  the  felvages, 
of  pure  and  fine  filk,  without  mixing  with  it  any  filk  dyed 
raw,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the  ltufl's,  and  paying  a  fine  ol 
60  livres  for  the  firfl  offence,  and  a  greater  penalty  in  cafe 
of  a  fecond  offence. 

Laws  of  England  with  regard  to  Brocade. 

j.  Gold  or  filver  thread,  lace,  fringe,  or  other  work  made 
thereof ;  or  any  thread,  lace,  fringe,  or  other  work  made  of 
copper,  brafs,  or  any  other  inferior  metal;  or  gold  or  filver 
wire  or  plate,  foreign  embroidery,  or  gold  or  hlver  brocade 
imported,  to  be  forfeited  and  burnt,  and  100  1.  paid  by  the 

importer,  for  every  parcel  fo  imported. no  Ann.  cap.  26. 

X  65.— 15  Geo.  11.  cap.  20.  §  7.-22  Geo.  II.  cap.  36.  §  I. 
2.  Foreign  embroidery,  gold  or  filver  thread,  lace,  fringe, 
brocade,  or  other  work  made  thereof,  or  of  gold  or  filver  wire 
or  plate,  may  not  be  fold  or  expofed  to  fale,  or  difpolcd  of 
by  exchange,  barter,  truck,  or  otherwife,  nor  worked  or 
made  up  in,  or  upon  any  wearing  apparel,  on  pain  of  it's 
beimr  forfeited  and  burnt,  together  with  the  apparel  or  other 
materials  ;  and  the  offender  alio  forfeits  100  1.  lor  every  fuch 

offence. 22  Geo.  II.  cap.  36.   §  2. 

-\  Such  goods  found  and  feized  in  the  houfe,  warchoufe,  or 
ciiftody  of  any  mercer,  laccman,  haberdafher,  upholder, 
milliner,  taylor,  or  dealer  in,  vender,  or  maker  up  of  the 
laid  manufactures,  befides  being  forfeited  and  burnt,  fuch 
perfon,  if  they  were  brought  or  continued  there  with  his 
knowledge  or  confent,  forfeits  100  1.  for  every  piece  or  parcel. 
22  Geo.  II.   cap.  36.  §  3. 

4.  Gold  or  filver  thread,  &c— Such  goods,  after  condemna- 
tion, arc  to  be  publickly  burnt,  at  fuch  places  as  the  comrnif- 
fione'rs  of  the  cufloms  fhall  diredt.— 22  Geo.  II.  cap.  3b.  §  4. 
c.  In  cafe  of  any  queftiOn  arifing  where  the  goods  were 
manufactured,  the  proof  is  to  lie  on  the  owner,  claimer,  or 
perfon  profecuted. 22  Geo.  II.  cap.  36.   §  0. 

6.  Nothing  in  this  aift  is  to  extend  to  inhict  any  penalty  on 
the  wearer. 22  Geo.  II.  cap.  36.  §  7. 

7.  Profecutions  upon  any  act  prohibiting  the  importation  or 
fale  of  fuch  goods,  mufl  be  commenced  within  twelve  months 
after  difcovcry  of  the  offence,  or,  in  cafe  of  feizure,  within 
three  months  after  feizure. 22  Geo.  II.  cap.  36.  §  8. 

BROKAGE.     See  Brokerage. 

BROKER,  a  name  given  to  perfons  of  feveral  and  very  dif- 
ferent profeffions,  the  chief  of  which  are  exchange-brokers, 
flock-brokers,  pawn-brokers,  and  brokers  fimply  fo  called, 
who  fell  houfhold  furniture  and  fecond-hand  apparel. 

Exchan<*e-BROKERS,  are  a  kind  of  agents,  or  negociators, 
who  contrive,  propofe,  make,  and  conclude  bargains  between 
merchants  and  merchants,  and  merchants  and  tradefmen,  in 
matters  of  bills  of  exchange  or  merchandize,  for  which  they 
have  fo  much  commiffion.  The  French  call  them  agents  of 
bank  and  exchange,  when  they  meddle  only  with  bills  or  mo- 
ney, and  courtiers,  or  brokers,  when  they  make  bargains  for 
any  fort  of  merchandize.     See  Agents. 

Laws  of  England  with  regard  to  Brokers. 

The  exchange-brokers  are,  by  the  flatute  10  Ric.  II.  cap.  I. 
called  broggers,  the  original  of  which  name  is  from  a  trader 
broken,  and  that  from  the  Saxon  broc,  which  fignifies  misfor- 
tune, which  is  often  the  true  reafon  of  a  man's  breaking  :  fo 
that  the  broker  came  from  one  who  was  a  broken  trader  by 
misfortune  ;  and  none  but  fuch  were  formerly  admitted  to 
that  employment.  They  were  to  be  freemen  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  allowed  and  approved  by  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  for  their  ability  and  honefly.  By  the  flatute  8  and 
q  Wjll.  III.  they  are  to  be  licenied  in  London  by  the  lord 
mayor,  who  gives  them  an  oath,  and  takes  bor.d  for  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  their  offices :  if  any  perfons  fhall  act  as  bro- 
kers without  being  thus  licenfed  and  admitted,   they  fhall  for- 


feit the  fum  of  500  I.  and  perfons  employing  them  5  1.  and 
brokers  arc  to  regifler  contra&s,  &c.  under  the  like  penalty  : 
alfo  brokers  fhall  not  deal  for  themfclvcs,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing 200  1.  They  are  to  carry  about  them  a  filver  medal, 
having  the  king's  arms  and  the  arms  of  the  city,  and  pay  40  s. 
a  year  to  the  chamber  of  the  city.  Stat.  6  Ann.  cap.  16. 
The  exchange-brokers  make  it  their  buf'mefs  to  know  the 
alteration  of  the  courfe  of  exchange,  to  inform  merchants 
how  it  goes,  and  to  give  notice  to  thofe  who  have  money  to 
receive  or  pay  beyond  lea,  who  are  the  proper  perfons  for  ne- 
gociating  the  exchange  with  j  and,  when  the  matter  is  ac- 
complifhed,  that  is,  when  the  money  for  the  bill  is  paid, 
and  the  bill  delivered,  they  have  fur  brokerage  2s.  for  iool. 
fieri  ing. 

By  flatute  3  Geo.  IT.  cap.  3.  No  perfon  is  toexercife  the  em- 
ployment of  a  broker  within  the  city  of  Briflol,  unlcfs  he  be 
firfl  admitted  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-coun- 
cil of  that  city,  under  fuch  reflridlions  for  his  good  behaviour, 
and  as  to  fees,  and  the  number  of  brokers,  as  the  faid  mayor, 
&c.  fhall  think  fit.  Every  broker  is  alfo  to  take  an  oath,  and 
to  give  bond  to  the  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  for  the  faith- 
ful difcharge  of  his  office,  and  pay  10  s.  as  a  fee  for  his  ad- 
mittance, to  the  town-clerk  of  Briflol.  The  mayor  and 
court  of  aldermen  fhall  order  the  names  of  all  fuch  brokers, 
and  the  places  of  their  habitation,  to  be  affixed  on  the 
Tholfel,  and  in  the  council-houfe,  and  other  public  places 
within  the  city. 

Any  perfon  acting  as  broker,  not  being  fworn  and  admitted, 
is  to  forfeit  100 1.  and  any  perfon  employing  one  as  a  broker, 
not  being  fworri,  fhall  forfeit  50I. 

Every  fworn  broker  is  to  keep  a  broker's  book,  in  which  he 
mufl  enter  all  the  contracts  he  fhall  make,  within  three  days 
after  making,  with  the  parties  names,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
20  I. 

Every  broker  fhall  carry  about  him  a  medal  of  filver,  on 
which  fhall  be  his  majelly's  arms,  and,  on  the  rcverfc,  the 
arms  of  the  city  of  Briflol,  with  the  name  of  fuch  broker, 
which  medal  he  fhall  produce,  if  required,  on  the  concluding 
of  every  bargain  by  him  made,  to  the  parties  concerned,  on 
pain  to  forfeit  5I. 

If  any  fuch  broker  fhall  deal  for  himfelf,  in  remittance  of 
money,  or  buy  any  goods,  to  fell  again  for  his  own  benefit, 
or  fhall  make  profit  in  buying  or  felling  any  goods,  &c.  for 
the  benefit  of  any  other  perfon,  favc  in  the  way  of  a  broker 
only,  he  fhall  forfeit  for  the  firfl  offence  20 1.  for  the  fecond 
offence  50  1.  and  for  the  third  offence  iool.  and,  being  con- 
victed of  fuch  third  offence,  fhall  be  incapable  to  act  as  a 
broker  within  the  city  of  Briflol. 

In  France,  'till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  they  gave  the 
name  of  broker  (courtier)  or  exchange-broker  (courtier  de 
change)  to  thofe  whofc  bufihefs  it  was  to  intervene  between 
merchants,  traders,  bankers,  and  other  perfons,  to  make 
them  borrow  or  lend  money,  or  find  or  give  bills  of  exchange. 
But,  fince  the  decree  of  the  council  made  in  the  year  1639, 
the  name  of  courtier  de  change  has  been  changed  into  that  of 
agent  de  change,  banque  et  finance  ;  and,  even  to  render 
thofe  offices  more  honourable,  they  have  added  to  them,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  the  title  of  king's  coun- 
fellors.  See  "Agent  of  Exchange.  So  that,  at  prefent,  the 
word  courtier  is  confined  to  thofe  only  who  make  bargains 
of  merchandizes. 

Remarks. 

The  broker's  profeffion  is  very  neceffary  in  commerce,  and 
renders  it  more  eafy,  efpecially  in  towns  of  great  trade,  there 
to  have  perfons  of  a  good  underllanding,  well  known  and  ef- 
teemed  amongft  the  merchants,  workmen  and  tradefmen, 
to  give  them  notice  where  they  may  meet  with  the  merchan- 
dizes they  may  have  occafion  for,  or  with  the  materials  pro- 
per for  their  feveral  works,  or  for  their  manufactures;  and 
to  find  for  thofe  who  have  manufactured  any  ware,  or  who 
would  fell  them,  perfons  ready  or  willing  to  buy  or  barter 
them. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  article  of 
Agent  of  the  Bank,  was  the  firfl  who  erected  into  an  office, 
or  fettled  employment,  the  functions  of  the  brokers,  which 
'till  then  had  been  free:  butjhat  erection,  or  creation,  did 
not  take  place  'till  the- following  reigri  ;  nor  was  it  ever  put 
in  practice  but  with  regard  to  the  exchange  brokers  ;  and  the 
fame  liberty  does  flill  continue  in  all  the  cities  of  France, 
except  a  very  few,  where  there  are  eflablifhed  brokers^  that 
is,  whofe  employment  is  a  poft  under  the  government,  as  at 
Bourdeaux,  where  there  are  fuch  fettled  brokers  for  all  forts 
of  merchandizes,  and  at  Paris  for  peculiar  forts  of  merchan- 
dizes only. 

We  may  diflinguifh,  as  it  were,  two  forts  of  brokers  :  the 
one  who  may  be  called  fimply  brokers  of  merchandizes,  and 
the  other  brokers  of  manufactures,  workmen,  and  tradel- 
men. 

Their  functions  are  alike  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  all  contrive 
to  make  people  buy,  fell,  or  barter,  for  the  fake  of  their  com- 
miffion, or  brokerage  ;  but  the  object  of  their  function  is  in 
fome  manner  different,  the  former  facilitating  between  mer- 
chants the  fale  of  the  merchandizes  which  they  have  bought 
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by  wholefale,  or  which  the  foreign  merchants  bring  to  mar- 
ket ;  and  the  latter  applying  themfelves  only  to  procure  to 
the  manufacturers,  workmen,  and  artificers,  the  materials 
proper  for  their  feveral  manufactories,  or  works,  or  to  afford 
them  opportunities  and  means  for  felling  the  fluffs,  and  other 
merchandizes,  they  have  worked. 

At  Paris,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  center  of  the  whole  com- 
merce of  France,  there  is  hardly  a  body  or  company  of  mer- 
chants, or  even  of  tradefmen,  that  have  not  their  brokers, 
who  are  commonly  chofen  out  of  their  own  body,  and  meddle 
with  no  bargains  but  of  fuch  merchandizes,  or  works,  which 
by  the  ftatutes  it  is  lawful  for  the  freemen  of  fuch  of  the  fix 
bodies  of  merchants,  or  for  thofe  of  fuch  of  the  other  com- 
panies of  arts  and  trades,  to  fell  or  to  make  refpectively,  for 
which  each  broker  acts. 

The  brokers  of  the  companies  of  arts  and  trades  are  commonly 
fuch  freemen,  who,  having  not  wherewithal  to  fet  up  (hop, 
get  their  livelihood  by  brokerage,  each  among  two  freemen 
of  his  own  company.  But,  as  for  the  brokers  of  the  fix  bo- 
dies of  merchants,  they  are,  in  fome,  appointed  by  the  maf- 
ter  and  wardens,  as  in  the  drapers  body  ;  but,  in  others,  the 
broker's  profeffion  may  be  followed  by  any  freeman  who 
pleafes,  provided  he  does  not,  at  the  fame  time,  follow  that 
of  a  merchant,  which  is  prohibited  by  the  fecond  article  of 
the  fecond  title  of  the  ordonnance  of  the  year  1673  •  *°  tnat 
almoft  all  the  brokers  of  merchandizes  are  themfelves  mer- 
chants, who  have  left  off*  trade,  or  who  have  not  ftock  enough 
to  carry  it  on  for  their  own  account. 

Where  the  broker's  profeflion  has  been  ere£ted  into  an  em- 
ployment under  the  government,  as  at  Bourdeaux,  and  in 
fome  other  cities,  they  alone  follow  that  bufinefs,  exclu- 
sively of  all  other  perfons. 

At  Lyons,  which  is  a  free  city,  and  in  all  the  other  towns, 
where  there  are  no  companies  of  arts  and  trades,  any  perfon 
may  fet  up  for  a  broker,  provided  he  conform  himfelf  to  the 
rules  of  policy  eftablifhed  in  that  refpedt,  and  have  the  qua- 
lifications required  by  the  third  article  of  the  fecond  title  of 
the  fame  ordonnance  of  1673. 

As  for  Tours,  where  there  are  fuch  companies,  and  in  all 
the  other  towns  where  there  are  any,  a  broker  muft  be  free 
of  the  company,  or  body,  that  trade  in  fuch  merchandizes, 
or  works,  as  he  would  be  a  broker  of. 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  the  brokers  of  merchandizes, 
and  thofe  of  the  manufacturers  and  artificers,  are  the  fame; 
there  is,  however,  a  fort  of  difference  between  them,  which 
is,  that  the  latter  are  not  obliged  to  keep  regifters  and  jour- 
nals, being  commonly  paid  their  brokerage  content,  imme- 
diately upon  the  ftriking  of  the  bargain :  whereas  it  is  cufto- 
mary  with  the  former  to  keep  books,  wherein  they  enter  all 
the  bargains  they  make  ;  and  their  books  are  admitted  as 
vouchers  in  the  courts  of  juftice. 

Both  thofe  brokers  are  credited  upon  their  word,  with  re- 
gard to  the  difputes  which  are  between  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, workmen,  and  artificers,  concerning  the  felling, 
buying,  or  bartering  of  the  merchandizes  for  which  they 
have  bargained. 

They  reckon  at  Paris,  among  the  city  officers,  who  are  un- 
der the  jurifdi&ions  of  the  provoft  of  the  merchants,  and 
echevins,  or  aldermen,  three  forts  of  brokers  : 

1.  The  brokers  of  horfes,  for  the  carriage  of  merchandizes 
by  water.  They  are  eftablifhed  for  the  navigation,  and  take 
care  to  examine  the  horfes  ufed  to  draw  the  boats  up  the  ri- 
ver, to  fet  the  horfes  together,  and  to  oblige  the  carriers  to 
repair  their  boats,  or  to  break  up  fuch  as  are  no  longer  fit  to 
ferve. 

Thefe  brokers  differ  from  thofe  horfe-brokers  whom  we  call 
jockies,  or  horfe-courfers,  and  whom  the  French,  alfo,  ftile 
courtiers  de  chevaux,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  take,  procure  the 
felling,  buying,  or  bartering  all  forts  of  beafts  of  burden,  for 
carriage  or  drawing.  The  office  of  thefe  brokers  is  not  erected 
at  Paris  into  a  poft  under  the  government. 

2.  Sworn  wine-brokers  on  the  keys,  to  examine  and  tafte 
all  the  wines  that  arrive  there.  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  judge 
whether  the  cafks  have  not  been  filled  or  mixed  with  water, 
or  with  fome  other  noxious  liquor,  and  to  give  the  buyers 
notice ;  and  to  fee  the  cafks,  or  tuns,  contain  the  quanti- 
ty of  liquor  fet  down  in  the  mark  put  upon  them  by  the 
ganger. 

Thefe  brokers  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  brokers  of 
wine,  brandy,  cyder,  and  other  liquors,  eftablifhed  at  Paris 
by  the  ancient  edicts,  nor  with  thofe  created  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom. 

The  j  ith  chapter  of  the  ordonnance  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
made  in  the  year  1672,  explains,  in  five  articles,  all  the 
functions  of  thofe  fworn  wine-brokers,  who  are  officers  of 
the  city. 

By  the  firft,  they  are  obliged  to  tafte  the  wines  as  foon  as 
they  arrive,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  quality. 
The  fecond  commands  them  to  meet  on  the  keys  and  places 
©f  fale,  in  a  fufficient  number,  on  the  days  of  fale,  to  make 
the  citizens  tafte  the  wines,  if  thereto  required,  and  give  them 
notice  of  the  true  meafure  and  gauging  of  the  cafks. 
The  third  declares,  that  no  man  is  obliged  to  employ  a  wine- 
broker,  unlefs  he  pleafes,  but  that  when  a  broker  has  brought 


a  buyer  to  a  merchant,  or  fworn  feller,  he  remains  anfwerabl* 
for  the  buyer's  folvency. 

The  fourth  leaves  to  a  citizen  who  is  prefent  to  take,  if  he 
pleafes,  the  bargain  agreed  upon  by  a  broker  for  an  abfent 
citizen. 

Finally,  the  fifth  fettles,  at  four  queues,  or  fix  muids  (or 
hogfheads)  the  quantity  of  wine  which  a  wine-broker,  keep- 
ing a  public  houfe,  may  keep  in  his  cellars  at  a  time,  over 
and  above  the  wine  of  his  growth,  and  inheritance,  or  ef- 
tate,  which,  neverthelefs,  he  is  not  allowed  to  fell,  but  to 
his  guefts. 

3.  Brokers  of  bacon  and  lard.  Thefe  are  eftablifhed  to  exa- 
mine thofe  forts  of  merchandizes,  as  they  are  landed  or  un- 
loaded, and  to  anfwer  for  their  goodnefs  to  the  buyers,  and 
to  the  feller  for  the  price  of  his  wares. 

They  alfo  give  the  name  of  falt-brokers  to  petty  officers  of 
thegabelle,  or  falt-duty,  who  are  prefent  at  the  granaries  on 
the  days  when  the  fait  is  diftributed,  and  furnifh  the  meters, 
with  meafures,  and  with  pieces  of  cloth  to  put  under  them. 
At  Cairo,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Levant,  they  give  the 
name  of  cenfals  to  thofe  Arabians  who  do  the  office  of  bro- 
kers j  their  manner  of  negociating  the  merchants  affairs  has 
fomething  fo  very  fingular,  that  it  deferves  an  article  by  it- 
felf.     See  therefore  Censal. 

There  are  at  Amfterdam  two  forts  of  brokers,  who  are  call- 
ed maakelaars.  Some  are  a  kind  of  officers,  and  are  ftiled 
fworn  brokers,  becaufe  they  are  fworn  before  the  magiftrates, 
or  burgomafteis  ;  the  others  are  thofe  who,  without  any  com- 
miffion,  and  without  being  owned  by  the  magiftrates,  take 
upon  themfelves  the  office  of  brokers:  they  are  called  ambu- 
latory brokers. 

There  are  of  the  former,  that  is  to  fay  of  the  fworn  brokers, 
375  Chriftian  brokers,  and  20  Jews  ;  the  others  are  almoft 
double  that  number  :  fo  that  there,  are  above  1000  brokers  at 
Amfterdam,  both  of  exchange  and  merchandize,  both  fworn 
and  ambulatory. 

The  only  difference  there  is  between  thefe  two  forts  of  bro- 
kers is,  that  the  books  and  perfons  of  the  fworn  brokers  are 
admitted  as  evidences  in  the  courts  of  juftice;  whereas  the 
ambulatory  brokers,  in  cafe  of  a  difpute,  are  not  admitted, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  contracts  and  bargains  they  made 
remain  void. 

The  fees,  or  brokerage,  of  the  fworn  brokers  at  Amfterdam, 
which  have  been  fettled  by  two  regulations,  the  one  made 
in  January,  1613,  and  the  other  the  22d  of  November,  1623, 
are,  with  regard  to  bills  of  exchange,  18  ftivers  per  100 
pounds  grofs,  or  Flemifh,  which  make  600  guilders,  that  is 
to  fay,  three  ftivers  for  every  100  guilders,  to  be  paid  half  by 
the  drawer,  and  half  by  the  remitter,  that  is,  by  him  who 
gives  the  money. 
Stock-BROKERS,  are  thofe  who  are  employed  to  buy  and  fell 
fhares  in  the  joint  ftock  of  a  company,  or  corporation. 
As  the  practice  of  ftock-jobbing  has  been  carried  to  fuqh  an 
excefs  as  became  not  only  ruinous  to  a  great  number  of  pri- 
vate families,  but  even  affected,  or,  at  leaft,  might  foon  af- 
fect, even  the  public  credit  of  the  nation,  the  legiflature 
thought  fit  to  put  a  flop  to  it,  or  at  leaft  to  bring  it  within 
certain  bounds,  and  under  fome  regulation  :  and,  therefore, 
the  following  act  was  patted. 

By  ftatute  7  Geo.  II.  cap.  8.  feet.  1.  All  contracts,  upon 
which  any  premium  fhall  be  given  for  liberty  to  put  upon, 
deliver,  accept,  or  refufe,  any  public  ftock,  or  fecurities, 
and  all  wagers,  puts  and  refufals,  relating  to  the  prefent  or 
future  price  of  flocks,  or  fecurities,  fhall  be  void  ;  and  all 
premiums  upon  fuch  contracts,  or  wagers,  fhall  be  reflored 
to  the  perfon  who  fhall  pay  the  fame,  who  fhall  be  at  liberty, 
within  fix  months  from  the  making  fuch  contract,  or  laying 
fuch  wager,  to  fue  for  the  fame,  with  double  coft  :  and  ic 
fhall  be  fufficient  therein  for  the  plaintiff  to  alledge,  that  th 
defendant  is  indebted  to  the  plaintiff",  or  has  received  to  th« 
plaintiff's  ufe  the  money,  or  premium,  fo  paid,  whereby  the 
plaintiff's  action  accrued  according  to  the  form  of  this  ftatute. 
without  fetting  forth  the  fpecial  matter. 
Sect.  2.  Perfons  who  by  this  act  fhall  be  liable  to  be  fued. 
fhall  alfo  be  obliged  to  anfwer,  upon  oath,  fuch  bill  as  fhal 
be  preferred  in  equity,  for  difcovering  any  fuch  contract,  01 
wager,  and  the  premium  given. 

Sect.  3.  Provided  that  the  plaintiffs,  relators,  or  informer 
in  fuch  bill,  give  fecurity  to  anfwer  coft. 
Sect.  4.  Every  perfon  who  fhall  make  any  fuch  contracts 
upon  which  any  premium  fhall  be  given,  for  liberty  to  pu 
upon,  deliver,  accept,  or  refufe  any  public  ftock,  01  fecu 
rities,  or  any  contracts  in  the  nature  of  puts  and  refufals, 
fhall  lay  any  fuch  wager  (except  fuch  who  fhall  bona  fide  fu« 
and  with  effect  profecute,  for  the  recovery  of  the  premiur 
paid  by  them  ;  and  except  fuch  who  fhall  voluntarily,  befor 
fuit  commenced,  repay  or  tender  fuch  premium,  as  theyfha 
have  received  ;  and  alfo  except  fuch  who  fhall  difcover  fuc 
tranfactions  in  any  court  of  equity)  fhall  forfeit  500I.  ari 
all  perfons  negociatine,  or  writing  fuch  contracts,  fhall  likq 
wife  forfeit  500I.  which  penalties  may  be  recovered  by  a<| 
tion  of  debt,  or  information,  in  any  of  his  majefly's  cour 
of  record  at  Weflminfter,  one  moiety  to  his  majefty,  and  tl 
other  moiety  to  them  who  fhall  fue  for  the  fame. 

Sect. 
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Soft.  5.  No  money,  or  other  confideratior.,  fhall  be 
tarily  given,  or  received,  for  compounding  any  difference  for 
the  not  delivering,  or  receiving,  any  public  flock,  or  fecuri- 
tics ;  but  all  fuch  contradts  fhall  be  fpccifically  executed  \ 
and  all  perfons,  who  fhall  voluntarily  compound  fuch  dilig- 
ence fhall  forfeit  100  1.  one  moiety  to  his  majefty,  and  tlu 
other  moiety  to  them  who  {hall  fue  for  the  fame. 
Sect.  6.  No  perfon  who  fhall  fell  (lock  to  be  delivered  and 
paid  for  on  a  certain  day,  and  which  fhall  be  refufed  or  ne- 
glected to  be  paid  for,  fhall  be  obliged  to  transfer  the  fame  ; 
but  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  fuch  perfons  to  fell  fuch  flock 
to  any  other,  and  to  receive,  or  recover  from  the  perfon, 
who  firft  contracted  for  the  fame,  the  damage  which  fhall 
be  fuftained. 

Sect.  7.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon,  who  fhall  buy 
flock,  to  be  accepted  and  paid  for  on  a  future  day,  and 
which  fhall  be  refufed,  or  neglected  to  be  transferred,  to 
buy  the  like  quantity  of  fuch  ftoclc  of  any  other  perfon,  at 
the  current-market-price,  and  to  recover  and  receive,  from 
the  perfon  who  firft  contracted  to  deliver  the  fame,  the  da- 
mage  fuftained. 

Sect.  8.  All  contracts  which  fhall  be  made  for  the  buying, 
or  transferrin'?,,  of  ftoclc,  whereof  the  perfon,  on  whole  be- 
half the  contract  fhall  be  made  to  transfer  the  fame,  fhall  not, 
at  the  time  of  making  fuch  contract,  be  actually  poffcflcd  in 
his  own  right,  or  in  the  name  of  truftces,  fhall  be  void  ;  and 
every  perfon  on  whole  behalf,  and  with  whofe  confent,  any 
contract  fhall  be  made  to  fell  flock,  whereof  fuch  perfon  fhall 
not  be  actually  poffeffed  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the  name 
of  truftces,  fhall  forfeit  500  1.  And  every  broker,  or  agent, 
who  fhall  negociate  any  fuch  contract,  and  fhall  know  that 
the  perfon  on  whofe  behalf  fuch  contract  fhall  be  made,  is 
not  poffeffed  of  fuch  flock,  fhall  forfeit  ico  1. 
Sect.  9.  Every  perfon,  receiving  brokerage  in  the  buying  or 
difpofing  of  ftock,  fhall  keep  a  broker's  book,  in  which  he 
fball  enter  all  contracts  that  he  fhall  make,  on  the  day  of 
making  fuch  contract,  with  the  names  of  the  principal  par- 
ties ;  and  fucfc  broker,  who  fhall  not  keep  fuch  book,  or  fhall 
wilfully  omit  to  enter  any  fuch  contract,  fhall  forfeit  50  1. 
This  act  was  made  perpetual  10  Geo.  II.  cap.  8. 
Pawn-BROKERS.  Thefe  arc  perfons  who  keep  fhops,  and 
lend  money  upon  pledges  to  neceffitous  people,  and  Hnofl 
jonly  at  an  exorbitant  intereft.  They  are  more  pro- 
per] illy«men; 

meant  in  the  ftaiute   1  Jac.  I.  cap.  21.   feet.  5. 

where  it  is  dec!  .red,  That  the  laic  of  goods  wrongfully  taken 

toanybrokeror  p.iwn-biokei  in  London,  Woftminfter, South- 

or  within  two  miles  of  London,   fhall  not  alter  the 

lerty. 

And  feet.  7.  If  a  broker,  having  received  fuch  goods,    fhall 

pon  requeft  of  the  owner  difcover  them,  how  and  when 

me  by  them,  and  to  whom  they  are  conveyed,  hefhull 

forfeit  the  double  value  thereof,  to   be  recovered  by  action 

of  debt,  cxc. 

As  it  is  thought  that  there  arc  a  great  many  abufes  com- 
mitted by  pawn-brokers,  it  was  hoped,  fome  few  years  ago, 
that  the  legiflature  would  have  made  fome  act  to  regulate 
their  trade,  but  this  remains  itill  to  be  done.  In  Holland 
there  are  very  good  regulations  concerning  the  pawn-broker's 
trade. 
Brokers,  are  alfo  thole  who  fell  old  houfhoM  furniture,  and 

wearing  apparel.     They  are  likevvife  called  fripperers. 
BROKERAGE,  or  BROKAGE,  the  fee  or  commiffion  paid 
to  a  broker  for  his  trouble  in  negociating  bufinefs  between 
perfon  and  perfon.     See  Broker. 
Brokerage.     Thus  they  call  at  Bourdeaux  a  duty  which  is 
railed  on  all  forts  of  merchandizes,  of  what  nature  foever 
they  be,  which  are  either  imported  or  exported  by  fea  in  that 
citv  ;  except,  however,  thofe  merchandizes,  on  which  new 
duties  are  laid  ;  on  thefe  no  brokerage  is  raifed,  when  it  is 
faid  in  the  decrees,  edicts,  or  declarations,  that  thofe  mer- 
chandizes fhall  pay  no  other  duties,  but  thofe  laid  upon  them 
in  the  faid  decrees,  edicts,  or  declarations. 
This  duty  of  brokerage  is  railed  after  two  manners,  either  as 
h  is  fixed  or  fettled,  or  by  cftimate  or  prizing. 
The  merchandizes  on  which  that  duty  is  fettled,  are  as  fol- 
low : 

All  forts  of  wines,  which  pay  30  fols  per  ton. 
Brandies,  which  pay  30  fols  per  piece,  containing  52  verges. 
Vinegar,  30  fols  per  ton. 

Prunes,  15  fols  per  piece,  or  hogfheads,  weighing  6  hundred 
weight. 

Honey,  30  fols  per  tun. 

Wheat,  mixed  corn,  rye,  millet,  linfeed,  muftard-feed,  wal- 
nuts, chefnuts,   10  fols  per  tun. 
Galipot,  or  turpentine,  30  fols  per  tun. 
As  for  the  duty  by  eftimation  or  prize,  it  is  paid  for  all  the 
other  merchandizes,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  of  their 
value. 

Befides  this,  there  is  received,  for  brokerage  duty, -the  firft 
tun  of  freight  on  every  fhip  that  takes  in  it's  cargo  at  Bour- 
deaux, which  tun  is  commonly  valued  at  eight  livres  on  fhips 
bound  for  any  port  of  France,  and  at  10  livres  on  thofe  bound 
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for  foreign  countries  j  or  it  is  fated  in  proportion  to  the  va- 
lue of  the  cargo. 

It  muft  be  obferved,    that    though,   in   the   fair-time,  the 
merchants  have  the  liberty  to  enter  their  merchandizes,  with- 
out paying  any  local  duty,  yet  they  arc  never  free  ' 
brokerage  duty. 

Obfervc  likewifej  that  no  merchandize  imported  by  land  into 
Bourdeaux  pays  that  duty  of  brokerage. 
For  the  management  of  the  office  of  brokerage  duty  there, 
of  their  two  officers  or  commiffioners,  the  one  is  the  re- 
ceiver, and  the  other  comptroller:  Theforn  1  two 
rcgifters  of  receipts,  and  the  other  alfo  three  regifters  of 
comptrol. 

The  firft  rcgifter  ferves  to  write  down  all  the  large  acq-.'' 
tances  of  the  fhips  which  enter,  either  at  what  they  call  the 
Convov  (fee  Convoys),  or  at  the  Comptablje 
to   their  number.     They  alfo  fet  down  in  that  rcgifter^  the 
8  or  the  10  livres  for  height. 

In   the  fecond   rcgifter  are  booked  the  duties  of  broker, 
either  according  as  they  are  fettled,  or  according  to  eftimate, 
wi;h  the  nt 

The  third  regifter  is  defigned  for  entering  the  duties  of  1  1 
kerage  paid  for  cargoes,   where  particulars   are  mentionedj 
and  which  are  exported  bv  fea. 
BRUNSWICK.     Thcdutehy  of  Brunfwick,  taken  at  large, 
includes  the  duchy  of  Hanover,  the  principality  of  Grubcn- 
hagen,  and  counties  of  Blakcnburg  and  Rheinftein  ;  and  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Thuringia  and  Hefle  Caffel  j   on  the 
weft  by  the  river  Wefer,  which  parts  it  from  the  principality 
of  Mindcn,   and  the  counties  of  Lippe  and   Hoy  ;   on  the 
north  by  Lunenburg ;  and  on  the  eaft   by  Magdeburg,  and 
the  principalities  of  Halderftadt  and  Anhalt.      Here  are  iron 
mines  in  the  mountains,  ohe  of  which  called   Broekcn,  or 
Brockfberg,  is  reckoned  the  higheft  in  Germany  ;  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  a  falt-fpring  being  discovered  in  the   time  of 
Julius  duke  of  Brunfwick,  he  built  a   fatal!   town  for  the 
workmen,  called   Julius-Hall,    which   is  now  grown   riJi 
and  large,    by   their  trade  in  fait,  copper-kettles   and  pots, 
wire,  &c. 
Goslar  is  fituate  in  a  valley  furrounded  with  mountains,  in 
which  are  mines  both  of  iron  and  filvcr,  viz.  thofe  of  Stein- 
berg,  Hertzberg,   Rammclfburg,   Klockenburg,  Sic.      The 
inhabitants  are  employed  cither  in  digging  them,  or  fir.elting 
and  refining,  tempering,  and  vending  the  metals  and  mine- 
rals of  all  forts   that  are  dug  out  of  them.     The  emperor 
Frederick  II,  anno   1235,  with  confent  of  the  ftates  of  the 
empire,  granted  to  Otho  I,  duke  of  Brunfwick,  the  ioih  of 
it's  mines  to  him  and  his  defcendants. 
Brunswick  was  once  an  imperial  city,  and  a  rich  and  power- 
ful Hans-Town,  but,  after  many  ftruggles,  being  taken  by 
the  duke  Rodolph  Auguftus,  many  of  the  merchants  and 
tradefmen  removed  to  other  places,  and  many  of  their  noble 
houfes,  warehoufes,  and  hulls,  are  now  empty,  or  converted 
to  other  ufes.     The  city,  however,  is  (till  rich  and  populous, 
though  much  fhort  of  what  it  was,  when  free.     Their  chief 
trade  is  in  tanning  leather,  and  in  brewing  mum  from  a  malt 
made  of  barley,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  wheat,  well-hopped. 
There  is  one  thin  weak  fort  for  their  common  drink  ;    hue 
what  they  call  fhip-mum   is   fcarce  drinkable,  'till   it  has 
purged  itfelf  at  fea,  by  which  they  tranfport  great  quantities 
abroad.     There  is  a  fet  number  of  brewers,  who  have  the 
privilege  to  make  it  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  but  muft 
not  fell  any  'till  it  be  old  enough,   left  it  fliould  lofe  it's  re- 
putation.      Butter  and  hops  are  likewife  great  commodities 
here,  and  they  have  a  fweet  fort  of  beer  called  brewhan.    Be- 
twixt the  city  of  Brunfwick,  Goflar,  and  Thuringia,  is  the 
great  mountain  of  Hartz,   wiih  the  towns  and  rich  mines  of 
Rammelfburg,  Wildman,  Claufthall,  Lantenthall,  Cellerfelr 
or  Zellerfield,  and   Grinde   or  Grunde.     Thefe  belong  in 
common  to  the  families  of  Hanover  and  Brunfwick,  but  the 
greateft  fhare  to  the  lormer.     There  are  above  no  that  are 
called  capital  mine;,  feveral  of  which  have  many  fmaller  ones 
belonging  to  them.     Some  of  them  are  worked  at  the  elector 
of  Hanover's  charge,   and  the  reft  farmed  out ;  fo  that  they 
bring  in  a  great  revenue,  900,000  dollars  having  been  coined 
in  one  year,   from  that  of  Claufthall  alone;  and  the  adja- 
cent country  is  well  ftored*witb.  wood  for  working  them. 
They  all  lie  together,  according  to  Moll,  in  the  north -eaft 
corner  of  Grubenhagen,  on  the  borders  of -the  bifhopriek  of 
Hildelheim.     The  mines  of  Rammelfburg,  a  high  mountain 
near  the  city  of  Goflar,  43  miles  Touth-eaft  from  Hanover, 
were  difcovercd  in  the  year   972,   by  one  Ramme,    whofe 
horfe's  foot  turning  up  a  piece  of  ore,  as  he  was  hunting,  the 
duke  Otho  I.  got  a  company  of  Franks,  who  underfrood  mi- 
nerals, to  refine  the  metal,  from    whom  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Frankenburg  had  it's  name.     The  miners  increafing, 
they  found  out  that  of  Wildman  in  1041;,  and  that  of  Zel- 
lerfield,  which  is  the  chief,  in  1070.     Here  the  overfeer  of 
the  mines  keeps  his  court,  and  pays  the  workmen  every  Sa- 
turday.    The  chief  minerals  in  thefe  mines  are  filver,  lead, 
and  two  forts  of  copper ;  one  melted  from  the  ore,  and  the 
other  made  by  vitriol  water,  in  which,  with  great  art,  it  is 
faid,  they  fteep  great  plates  of  iron  in  troughs.     They  find 
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many  other  profitable  minerals  here,  though  the  naufcous 
fmells  are  often  fatal  to  the  workmen  ;  as,   i.  Grey  vitriol. 

2.  The  ink-ftone  of  many  colours  ;  from  which  two,  brayed 
and  boiled  together,  is  made  green  vitriol.  3.  Another  vi- 
triol, which  grows  like  icicles,  and  is  ufed  without  any  fur- 
ther cleanfing.  4.  Blue  vitriol  from  copper  ore.  5.  White 
vitriol  from  lead  ore.  6.  Mify,  of  the  nature  and  colour 
of  brimftone.  7.  Brimftone  from  a  peculiar  fort  of  ore 
from  whence  drop  the  flores  fulphuris,  which  ufually  coa- 
gulate like  icicles. 

BRUNSWICK-LUNENBURG.  The  dominions  of  this 
electorate  may  be  laid  out  after  the  following  manner,  under 
thefe  heads,  viz. 

The  principality  of  Grubenhagen. 
The  duchy  of  Hanover,  or  Clanenburg. 
The  duchy  of  Lunenburg. 
The  duchy  of  Saxe  Lawenburg. 
The  duchy  of  Bremen,  including  Verden. 
The  county  of  Hoya. 
The  county  of  Diepholt. 

The  revenues  of  the  elector  rife,  1.  From  the  falt-pits,  or 
firings  that  rife  within  the  walls  of  Lunenburg.  2.  From 
taxes  on  land,  cattle,  merchandize,  public  houfes  and  inns. 

3.  The  greateft  revenues  arife  from  the  rich  mines  of  filver, 
iron,  and  copper.  The  mines  of  Claufthall,  with  thofe  of 
St  Andrew  and  Allcna,  yield  near  2CO,ooo  1.  a  year;  but 
whether  this  computation  is  to  be  underftood  as  clear  of  all 
charges,  is  not  fpecified  :  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  elec- 
tor's revenue  is  calculated  to  amount  to  at  leaft  400,000  1. 
a  year. 

I.  The  principality  of  Grubenhagen,  is  interfered  in  two 
parts  by  the  bifhoprick  of  Hildefheim  :  that  on  the  eaft  fide  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Wolfembuttle;  on  the 
weft  by  Hildefheim  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Hartz  foreft  ;  and  on  the 
fouth  by  Eisfeld.  The  weft  part  is  alfo  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Wolfembuttle  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Oberwaldt ;  and  both  on 
the  eaft  and  weft  by  Hildefheim.  It's  foil  is  very  barren, 
moft  of  it's  treafure  being  hidden  under-ground  ;  efpecially  in 
the  eaft  part,  where  are  moft  of  the  elector's  mines  of  filver, 
copper,  and  lead  ;  befides  the  many  forts  of  minerals.  The 
eaft  part  is  generally  inhabited  by  miners. 

Andreasberg  is  famous  for  it's  rich  mines  of  iron. 

Eymbeck  drives  a  confiderable  trade  in  beer,  which  is  in  great 
requeft  ;  but  was  more  fo,  before  the  fweet  malt  liquor,  cal- 
led the  brewhan,  came  fo  much  in  vogue. 

2.  The  duchy  of  Hanover  has  Grubenhagen,  or  that  which 
Moll  calls  Brunfwick-Lunenburg,  on  the  fouth  ;  Lunenburg- 
Zell  on  the  north  ;  the  county  of  Schawenburg  on  the  weft  ; 
and  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick  Wolfembuttle,  and  the  bifhop- 
rick of  Hildefheim  on  the  eaft.  'Tis  more  fruitful  than  the 
country  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  has  fine  meadows  and  fields, 
breeds  excellent  horfes,  and  affords  fheep  and  wool  for  ex- 
port, and  fait  and  tobacco  fufficient  for  home  confumption. 

At  Hanover  are  four  fairs  a  year,  much  frequented  by  fo- 
reigners. 

It  was  once  a  free  imperial  city,  and  a  Hans-Town,  when  it 
had  a  flourishing  commerce;  but  it's  chief  trade  now  is  in 
that  fweet,  but  muddy  liquor,  called  brewhan,  which  they 
fend  in  great  quantities  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  vil- 
lages. 

Though  the  citizens  of  Hamelen  have  the  conveniency  of 
commerce  by  the  river  Wefer,  yet  agriculture  is  the  chief 
part  of  their  employment  and  fubfiftence. 

3.  The  duchy  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg,  in  which  Zell 
is  comprehended,  and  therefore  called  Lunenburg-Zell,  has 
the  dominions  of  Brandenburg  and  Mecklenburg  on  the  eaft ; 
the  county  of  Hoye,  with  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden, 
on  the  weft  ;  the  territories  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburgh,  and 
the  duchy  of  Saxe-Lawenburg,  on  the  north ;  the  duchy  of 
Brunfwick,  the  bifhoprick  of  Hildefheim,  and  the  duchy  of 
Calenburg  on  the  fouth.  This  duchy  is  for  the  moft  part  a 
barren,  fandy  defert,  and  very  thinly  inhabited.  It  abounds 
with  woods  and  forefts,  where  are  produced  a  great  quantity 
of  good  fir,  oak,  and  elm,  which  they  fell  to  the  Hamburgh- 
crs  and  the  Dutch,  together  with  wild  fwine,  and  all  forts 
of  deer,  and  other  venifon,  of  which  there's  a  great  plenty. 
A  great  part  of  it  confifts  of  vaft  heaths  and  waftes,  yet  in 
the  barren  parts  the  inhabitants  keep  bees,  and  make  great 
profit  of  their  honey  and  wax. 

From  Zell  a  trade  is  carried  on  to  Bremen,  by  the  river  Aller. 
The  country  round  it  abounds  with  woods  and  forefts,  and 
the  product  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg. 

Walstrode  is  a  confiderable  town,  with  a  good  trade  in  ho- 
ney, wax,   wool,  and  beer. 

Harburg  has  great  privileges,  is  populous,  and  enjoys  a  pretty 
good  trade,  having  as  convenient  a  fituation  for  it  as  Ham- 
burgh, with  a  tolerable  harbour.  'Tis  a  great  thorough- 
fare from  that  city  to  the  fouthern  provinces. 

Lwnenburg  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hans-towns,  and  an 
imperial  city.  It's  chief  trade  is  in  fait  made  from  fprings, 
which  rife  within  the  walls.  The  water  is  grecnifh,  but  a 
mixture  of  lead  purifies  it,  and  makes  it  preferable  to  that  of 
all  other  fait  fprings.     Their  lalt-houfes  are  fenced,  and  con- 


ftantly  guarded,  it  being  the  main  fupport  of  the  city,  a  con- 
fiderable branch  of  the  elector's  revenue,  and  a  conftant  em- 
ployment for  the  poor.  The  fait  is  the  belt  in  Germany  for 
colour  and  tafte,  and  therefore  much  of  it  is  exported.  Thefe 
falt-works  are  charged  with  penfions,  payable  to  thofe  in  of- 
fice, to  the  clergy,  and  to  fchool-mafters. 
Schackenburg  is  a  large  trading  town  at  the  conflux  of  the 

Elbe  and  the  Weckt,  or  Belle. 
4.  The  duchy  of  Saxe  Lawenburg  lies  on  the  north  and 
fouth  banks  of  the  Elbe,  between  Holftein  on  the  weft  and 
north;  Mecklenburg  on  the  eaft;  and  Lunenburg  on  the 
fouth.  It  abounds  in  pafture  and  good  cattle;  is  well  fup- 
plied  with  wood  and  water,  and  has  fome  fmall,  but  popu- 
lous, trading  towns  on  the  Elbe,  befides  it's  capital. 
Lawenburg  is  well  fituated  for  trade,  only  it  is  all  engroffed 
by  Hamburgh. 

N.  B.  The  reft  of  the  dominions  of  this  electorate,  viz.  the 
duchy  of  Bremen,  Verden,  the  county  of  Hoya,  and  the  county 
of  Diepholt,  will  fall  in  under  their  proper  heads*  viz.  Bre- 
men, and  Westph  alia.  See  Germany,  and  Hancver. 
BUBBLE,  a  cant  term,  given  to  a  kind  of  projects  for  raifing 
money  on  imaginary  grounds,  much  practifed  in  France  and 
England  about  the  years  17 19,  1720,  and  1721. 
The  pretence  of  thefe  fchemes  was  the  raifing  a  capital  for 
retrieving,  letting  on  foot,  or  carrying  on  fome  promifing 
and  ufeful  branch  of  trade,  manufacture,  machinery,  or  the 
like.  To  this  end,  propofals  were  made  out,  fhewing  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  undertaking,  and  inviting 
perfons  to  be  engaged  in  it.  The  fum  neceffary  to  manage 
the  affair,  together  with  the  profits  expected  from  it,  were 
divided  into  lhares,  or  fubferiptions,  to  be  purchafed  by  any 
difpofed  to  adventure  therein. 

The  furprizing  rife  of  the  South  Sea  ftock  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1720,  gave  birth  to  thefe  projects  :  for  the 
firft  defigners  of  them  gave  out  thefe  propofals,  with  the 
hopes  of  raifing  a  fum,  which  they  intended  privately  to  be 
laid  out  in  South  Sea  ftock,  expecting  by  the  rife  thereof  to 
refund  the  fubferibers  money,  with  a  great  gain  to  themfelves. 
Others,  improving  the  hint,  opened  their  defigns  with  the 
fame  plaufible  pretences,  but  abfolutely  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud the  adventurers  of  their  fubfeription-money,  without 
the  leaft  view  to  reftitution. 

There  was  a  third  kind  fomewhat  different :  the  projectors  of 
thefe,  to  give  the  thing  a  better  colour,  propofed  to  have 
books  opened,  and  fubferiptions  taken  at  fome  time  to  come, 
as   foon  as  the  affair  fhould  be  ripe  for  execution,  and  for 
dividing  into  fhares  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  took  money  by 
way  of  premium,  to  intitle  perfons  to  be  admitted  fubferibers, 
when  the  matter  was  to  be  laid  open.     Thus  feveral  thou- 
fands  of  fhares  were  befpoke  in  a  day,  and  premiums  from 
one  fhilling  to  fome  pounds  paid  thereon,  which  the  pro- 
jectors very  honeftly  put  into  their  own  pockets. 
There  were  many  and  various  forts  of  thefe  bubbles,  and  the 
nature  of  them  was  very  extraordinary.     Some  of  them  were 
authorized  by  patents :    in  others,  the  projectors  and  pro- 
prietors were  formed  into  corporations,  fome  for  fifheries, 
fome  for  infurances,  fome  for  mining,  &c.     Nay,  fuch  was 
the  frenzy  of  the  times,  that  there  were  bubbles  for  cleaning 
the  ftreets,  others  for  furnifhing  fhoes,  others  for  ftockings,  J 
others  for  phyfic,  others  for  the  maintenance  of  baftard  chil-  j 
dren;  others  for  the  buying  bad  titles,  others  for  the  lending 
money,  &c.  and  thus  people  of  all  conditions  became  the 
eafy  dupes  of  thefe  fharping  projectors.     See  the  articles  Ac- 
tion, Companies,  Projector,  Stock-jobbing. 

Remarks." 


Bubbles,  by  which  the  public  have  been  tricked  and  deceived, 
are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  1.  Thofe  which  we  may  properly  enough 
term  trading-bubbles.      And,   2.  Stock,  or  fund-bubbles. 
The  former  have  been  of  various  kinds,  and  the  latter  at  dif- 
ferent times  ;  as  in  France  and  England  in  1719  and  1720, 
and  when  any  remarkable  alterations  have  been  made,  with 
regard  to  the  property  of  our  monied  corporations. 
In  order  to  give  the  more  fpecious  colouring  to  trading- 
bubbles,  they  have  been  generally  undertaken  by  fuch  crafty) 
and  defigning  fellows,  who  have  had  art  enough  to  magnify 
the  imaginary  gain  of  their  projects  with  a  view  to  obtain  largo 
fubferiptions  before-hand,  that  a  few  of  the  cunning  onea 
may  fuddenly  grow  immenfely  rich,  at  the  expence,  and  b 
the  unwarinefs  of  numbers,  who  mean  only  to  make  a  rca 
fonable  advantage  of  their  money,  rather  than  let  it  lie  dead. 
As  numbers  have  been  egregioufly  duped  and  impofed  on 
and  many  families  ruined  and  undone  by  trading  fchemes 
that  have  no  foundation  but  in  deceit  and  villainy,  it  may  b 
ufeful,  efpecially  to  the  growing  and  unexperienced  genera 
tion,  to  throw  feme  cautions  in  their  way,  with  refpect  t< 
public  impofitions  of  this  kind. 
Many   of  thefe  nefarious   defigns  have  been  carried  on  b 
companies,  fuch  as  the  York  Buildings,  Charitable  Corpora 
tion,  and  too  many  others,  as  will  fully  appear  in  the  feque. 
of  this  work.     I  fhall  make  a  few  obfervations,   firft,  upor 
trading  bubbles,  to  prevent  the  public  being  impofed  on  here 
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afte?.     Let  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  commerce  propofoJ 
be  maturely  weighed,  as  whether  it  will  admit  of  the  capital 
ftock  required,  and  whether  lefs  would  not  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofes,  and  yet  yield  the  adventurers  only  a  reafonable  gain; 
whether  the  branch  of  trade  is  not  already  over-done,  either 
among  ourfelves,  or  by  other  nations ;  whether  the  public 
encouragement  obtained  is  adequate  to  the  bufinefs  propokd  ; 
and  whether  it  fo  interferes  with  other  branches  which  have 
a  connection  therewith,   that  it's  conftitution  can  be  but  of 
fhort  duration;   whether   there  are  not   fome  latent  finiftcr 
views   in  the  acting  junto,  either  to  makeajobb  of  their 
fcheme  ;  or  by  drawing  in  numbers  into  their  fubfeription  at 
one  rate,  with   defign   at  the  critical  time,  when  they  have 
effectually  blinded  their  encouragers,  to  difpofe  of  their  {hares 
at  an  extravagant  real   advantage,   and  leave  the  imaginary 
fairy  treafure  in  the  hands  of  the  dupes;  whether  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  bufinefs  lies  in  the  hands  of  men  of  dif- 
cernment  as  well  as  worth  and  honour,  or  whether  the  lead- 
ing cabal  may  not  confift  only  of  a  few  rotten  conductors,  who 
glofs  over  their  proceedings  with  equipage  and  pageantry, 
and  make  ufe  of  a  borrowed  property  of  others,  in  order  to 
raife  a  real  one  to  themfelves  ;  whether  many  wife,  upright, 
and  opulent  gentlemen  may  not  be  made  tools  of  to  raife  the 
credit  of  a  chimera,   and  become  the  bubble  of  bubbles,  as 
Well  as  the  innocent  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  numberlcfs 
Others  who  have  but  fmall  fortunes,  whereon  to  fubfift;  whe- 
ther fuch  arts  may  not  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  public  news- 
papers, as  even  to  deceive  the  molt  circumfpect  as  well  as  the 
credulous ;  whether  authentic  accounts  of  the  profits  and  lof- 
fes  of  any  public  enterprizes  fhould  not  be  made  public,  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  proprietors,  and  not 
kept  fecret  only,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  defigning  managers  ; 
whether  the  choice  of  directors  ought  not  to  be  fo  determined 
by  private  ballot,  as  that  it  may  not  be  known  for  whom  the 
electors  vote;  and  be  made  annually  and  by  lifts  of  the  pro- 
prietors, not  by  lifts  formed  by  the  managers  themfelves,  fo 
as  that  the  change  of  hands  may  go  only  in  a  round  of  thofe 

who  are  in  the  fecret  to ? 

Thefe,  'tis  humbly  prefumed,  are  fome  of  thofe  prudential 
precautions  that  are  requifite  to  be  taken  by  the  public,  when 
great  fums  of  money  arc  to  be  raifed  to  profecute  any  public 
fchemes  whatever,  and  what  every  honcft  man  will  readily 
acquiefce  in. — There  is,  indeed,  one  particular,  which  I  had 
t  to  intimate  ;  though  1  judge  it  not  lefs  effentially  nc- 
cefiiiry  than  any  that  has  been  fuggefted. — I  mean,  the  nc- 
ceflity  of  proprietors  in  general  making  themfelves  thoroughly 
acquainted,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  true  ftate  of  the  af- 
fairs of  companies  ;  and  that  men  of  the  beft  fenfe  among 
them,  and  who  never  intend  to  act  in  the  management,  fhould 
pretty  conftantly  attend  the  public  bufinefs,  and  fcrutinize 

into  all   tranfactions. To  which  end,    I  would  molt 

humbly  fubmit  to  confideration,  That  gentlemen  of  the  beft 
education,  and  of  the  moft  knowledge  of  the  world,  Jhould 
make  themfelves  compleat  accountants  ;  otherwile,  how  is  it 
polTible,  that  they  fhould  be  capable  of  examining  into  the 
ftate  of  the  accounts  of  public  corporations  ?  That  1  may  not 
be  mifunderftood,  I  would  defire  to  obfervc,  for  the  fake  of 
the  private  gentleman,  as  well  as  others,  how  far  I  judge  this 
kind  of  knowledge  neceffary.  A  knowledge  and  readinefs  in 
numerical  computation  is  not  the  only  qualification  ;  for,  be- 
sides that,  the  thorough  fkill  in  the  method  of  account-keep- 
ing, called  debtor  and  creditor,  by  the  way  of  charge  and 
difcharge,  is  indifpenfably  requifite  ;  this  art  being  applicable 
to  the  tranfactions  of  public  companies,  as  well  as  to  the 
affairs  of  private  gentlemen,  merchants,  and  other  traders. 
The  method  of  account-keeping  by  public  companies,  as 
well  as  the  public  offices,  differs,  indeed,  from  that  ufed  by 
merchants;  but,  though  there  is  a  difference  in  the  form, 
there  is  none  in  the  eitence ;  a  perfon  who  is  grounded  in 
the  one,  will  apply  it  to  the  other  eafily,  and  be  enabled  to 
detect  all  fallacies,  however  fubtilly  difguifed. 
The  number  of  the  becks,  in  the  office  of  the  accountants, 
Will  multiply,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  company's  trans- 
actions ;  but,  let  them  be  ever  fo  numerous,  they  are  all  of 
them  reducible  to  a  plain  ledger  (as  I  have  fhewn,  under 
article  Book-Keeping,  and  Books  of  Merchants)  which, 
being  always  ported  up,  will  exhibit  the  true  ftate  of  the 
affairs  of  the  greateft  corporations,  as. familiarly  as  that  of 
private  men.  And,  why  fhould  not  the  ledger,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  other  accounts  of  bodies  corporate,  be  fairly  laid  be- 
fore their  general  courts  ?  Nay,  why  fhould  not  every  pro- 
prietor, who  is  interefted  to  a  certain  degree,  have  the  li- 
berty of  infpecting  the  books  at  certain  ftated  times,  if  not 
at  all  times  ?  By  this  means,  the  man  of  penetration  would 
be  able  to  difcern  how  the  public  bufinefs  went  on,  and  would 
be  capable  of  preparing  himfelf  to  fpeak  to  the  interelt  of 
focieties  at  their  general  courts  ;  and,  who  can  do  that  to 
good  purpofe,  without  a  competent  knowledge  in  the  com- 
panies negociations  ?  I  muft  confefs,  that  I  have  not  discern- 
ment enough  to  difcover,  why  the  books  and  accounts  of 
trading  focieties,  any  more  than  thofe  of  the  public  offices 
where  the  ftate  of  the  national  revenue  is  regiftered,  fhould 
be  kept  private,  when  the  intereft  of  the  public  require 
otherwife. 


Where  the  tranfactions  of  great  bodies  are  lei 
ought  to  be,   by  variety  of  chief  officers,  ar.d  theii  underling 
clerks,  the  various  officers  and  clerks  are  fuch  checks 
each  other,   that   it  is  extremely  difficult,    though   nd   im- 
poffible,  as  is  known  from  experience,  for  frauds  to  b< 
mitted  by  thefe  officers. — Thefe,  however,  have  bu.  | 
trifling  in  comparifon  to  thofe  which  h 
by  the  mal-adminiftration  of  the  head  officers ;  by  thol 
have   had  the   chief,  and,  as  it  were,  the  folc  : 
troulable  diredtir.n  and  government  of  great  bod;c-.    V, 
fore,  the  great  lines  of  conduct  are   what  the   proprietors 
fhould  vigilantly  attend  to. 

To  enable  the  proprietors  in  general  to  make  a  I 
nient  of  the  ftate  of  their  affairs,  why  fhould  i. 
counts  be  annually  made  public,  that  adventurers  may  be 
convinced,  what  dividend  may,  and  what  not  be  affoi ded, 
confiftent  with  the  real  profperity  of  the  corporation  ?  Would 
not  this  be  one  way  to  prevent  the  public  being  made  a 
bubble  of? 

The  other  fpecies  of  bubbling  arifes  from  the  nature  of  our 
national  dtbts  ;  for,  if  between  eighty  and  ninety  millions  of 
money  are  fo  tied  up,  as  to  remain  untransferable,  unne^o- 
ciable,  and  not  to  change  hands,  who  could  ever  be  induced 
to  lend  the  government  money  upon  the  moft  preffing  emer- 
gency,  even  in  confideration  of  the  largcft  intereft? 
Though  parliamentary  fecurity  gives  the  real  value  to  the  ra- 
tional debt,  or  the  public  funds,  they  would  be  like  the  mi- 
fer's  treafure,  ufeiefs  to  the  pofkffor  ;  or  like  the  undifcovcred 
riches  of  the  earth,  did  not  circulation  and  credit  fet  a  market 
price  upon  them.     As  the  beft  things  may,  fo  has  the  liberty 
of  circulating  our  funds  been  greatly  abufed  ;  nor  can  any 
thing,  I  am  afraid,   ever  effectually   prevent  thefe  gen 
abufes,  while  our  national  incumbrances  continue,   without 
doing  a  greater  public  injury,    than  can  be  fuftained  by  tiie 
prefent  methods  of  circulation  of  the  funds. 
But,  although  a  public  mifchief  is  not  to  be  abfoluicly  pre- 
vented, a  private  one,   in  a  great  mcafure,  may,  by  a  proper 
knowledge,  and  a  competent  judgment,  to  make  a  feafon- 
able  ufe  of  that  knowledge. 

But  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  thofe,  who  duly  attend  to 
the  tranlactions  of  the  great  corporations,  and  from   time 
to  time,  make  proper  memento's  of  the  ftate  of  their  affairs, 
the  bulk  of  the  public  creditors  are  widows  and  orphans, 
and  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
have  any  knowledge  in  public  bufinefs.    Who  then  may  wc 
rely  upon  to  watch  over   the  conduct  of  great  companies  ? 
To  put  the  fole  confidence  in  director?,  no  one  will  contend 
for,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  what  is  paft.     Who  then 
is  fo  fit  to  take  care  of  public  property,  as  the  public  pro- 
prietors themfelves  ?   Such  among  thefe,  who  are  of  the  beft 
abilities  without  doors,  fhould  attend  to  the  conduct  of  thofe 
within  ;  fhould  call  for  accounts  and  vouchers  at  their  gene- 
ral courts,  and  go  to  the  root  of  their  affairs,  before  fchemes 
can  be  formed  and  executed  to  the  public  detriment.     This 
vigilant  infpedtion,   this  conftant  fcrutiny  of  the  moft  judi- 
cious proprietors,  who  have  no  fhare  in  the  direction  of  pub- 
lic companies,  is  certainly  the  way  to  prevent  thofe  calami- 
ties, which  have  been  fo  often  experienced.     That  gentle- 
men may  not  be  deterred  from  duly  entering  into  enquiries  of 
this  kind,  we  fhall,  in  it's  place,  endeavour,  to  the  beft  of 
our  abilities,   to  fet  the  nature,  the  constitution,  and  the 
tranfactions  of  thefe  corporations  in  a  true  light,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  creditors  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the  proprietors 
of  trading  bodies,  from  being  impofed  upon  hereafter. 
There  is  another  kind  of  impofition,  to  which  too  many  of 
the  proprietors  of  our  public  funds  are  daily  liable,  not  from 
any  malverfation  in   thofe,  whom  they  have  entrufted  with 
the  management  of  their  affairs,  but  from  their  own  volun- 
tary act.     I  mean,   their  jobbing  in  the  funds,  for   the  fake 
of  more  gain  than  their  intereft  or  dividends. 
Would  the  proprietors   pleafe  to  confider,  how  few,   how. 
very  few,  in  comparifon  to  their  great  number,  there  are, 
who  have,  or  can  have,  a  competent  intelligence  and  faga- 
city  to  trade  in  the  frocks  to  advantage,  they  would  not  be 
fo  eafily  made  tools  of  upon  thofe  occafions  as  they  are. 
Thofe  who  make  ftock-dtaling  their  employment,  and  lie 
in  wait  to  take  advantage  of  the-innocent,  the  unwary,   and 
ignorant,  make  it  their  bufinefs   to  get   fuch   intelligence, 
as  will  anfwer  their  end,  either  by  buying  or. felling  ftocks  ; 
and,  if  fuch  can  obtain  no  real  intelligence,  to  occafion  a  fluc- 
tuation in  the  ftocks,  they  make  no  g<reat  difficultv  to  invent 
fuch  as  will  anfwer  their  purpofe.      To  which  end,  'tis  com- 
mon to  propagate  one  thing  in  the  city,  and  whifper  another 
at  Stjames's,  and  write  different  from  either  both  at  home  and 
abroad.     Have  we  not  known  from  critical  conjunctures,  that 
letters  have  been  forged  as  coming  from  foreign  correfpon- 
dents,  with  intelligence  only  to  raife  or  fall  ftocks,  accord- 
ing- to  the  intention  of  the  formers  ?   Thefe  are  fome  of  the 
artifices  of  money-jobbers ;  who  knowing  there  is  not  one 
in  a  thoufand  among  the  public  creditors,    that  are  able  to 
fee  through  their  fineffes,  or  indeed  have  either  opportunity 
or  difcernment  to  penetrate  them,  they  make  a  prey  of  the 
lefs  knowing,  by  alarming  their  fears,  or  feeding  their  hopes. 
Whereas,  were  the  public  creditors  more  fteady,   and  lefs 
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intimidated  for  fear  of  lofs,  or  elated  with  a  view  of  gain> 
by  the  rife  or  fall  of  ftocks,  they  could  never  be  made  fuch 
bubbles  of,  as  they  almoft  daily  are  :  and,  'tis  great  weaknefs 
for  thofe,  who  have  no  opportunity  of  intelligence  which  may 
be  relied  on,  to  be  ftock-dabblers,  or  actuated  to  buy  or  fell 
by  the  nod,  the  wink,  or  any  other  infinuation  of  a  broker, 
for  the  (alee  of  his  commiffion. 

Thefe,  I  fear,  are  not  the  only  evils  necefTarily  attendant 
upon  our  national  incumbrances  ;  for,  while  men's  minds  are 
engaged  in  the  muffling  of  property  from  hand  to  hand 
among  ourfelves  only,  which  makes  us  never  the  richer, 
with  all  the  bufde  of  thefe  tranfaclions,  they  neglect  folid 
and  ufeful  commerce,  which  alone  can  make  the  nation 
really  richer.  However  wealthy  the  greateft  of  thefe  fund- 
jobbers  may  be,  and  however  much  he  may  plume  himfelf 
upon  his  treafure,  it  is  the  direct  way  to  render  all  his  monied 
property  of  little  worth  ;  for,  the  more  flock-jobbing  prevails 
by  latent  artifices,  and  the  longer  the  public  tranquillity  (hall 
continue,  the  higher  will  the  premiums  rife:  and  will  not 
this,  has  it  not  ever  given  occaiion  to  the  reduction  of  their 
interefl ;  and  is  there  no  danger,  that  they  may  be  actuated 
to  jobb  with  their  flocks,  'till  they  themfelves  become  the  in- 
flruments  of  fo  reducing  their  intereft,  that  their  principal 
will  be  worth  nothing  ?  Perhaps  they  may  flatter  themfelves 
with  the  trite  notion,  that,  the  lower  their  intereft  is,  the 
higher  will  the  price  of  their  lands  be:  but,  when  money 
(hall  fetch  little  or  no  intereft,  what  land  will  they  be  able 
to  purchafe  with  it  ? 

This  may  deferve  the  ferious  confideration  of  the  national 
creditors.  But  flock-jobbing,  or  ftock-bubbling,  if  you  pleafe, 
fcems,  at  prefent,  to  be  brought  to  a  kind  of  fcience.  The 
gamefters  meet  in  Exchange-alley,  and,  juft  as  if  they  were 
at  box  and  dice,  South- Sea,  or  this  or  the  other  ftock  is  the 
main,  which  brings  in  all  the  bites  to  fet  high  ;  and,  when 
the  cullies  that  are  not  in  the  fecret  throw  at  all,  they  com- 
monly throw  out  and  lofe  the  box,  which  the  bites  take,  and 
the  fetters  go  round,  lay  moil  extravagant  edds,  upon  the 
fuccefs  ;  but  they  cog  the  dice,  and  nick  the  main,  and  fo 
fweep  away  all  the  cam.  Does  this  kind  of  traffic  enrich  the 
nation  ?  Will  fuch  arts  tend  ever  to  realize  the  property  of  the 
public  creditors  ?  I  wifh  they  would  confider  their  own  intereft 
better,  as  well  as  that  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  thefe,  and  other 
fuch  like  meafures,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  foon  tend  to  an- 
nihilate all  their  property. 

For  what's  the  worth  of  any  thing  ? 
But  juft  as  much  as  it  will  bring. 

'Tis  for  the  intereft  of  the  public  creditors,  that  they  mould 
be  faithfully  apprized  of  their  prefent  fituation  ;  and  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  fate  of  their  pofterity,  fo  far  as  it  refpects 
their  monied  properties.  This  1  fhall  endeavour  to  do  with 
all  impartiality,  and  hope  to  convince  them,  that  nothing 
can  give  folid  treafure  to  the  nation,  and  render  their  proper- 
ties permanently  fecure  to  their  pofterity,  but  their  encourage- 
ment of  commerce,  and  contempt  of  ftock-jobbing ;  that 
nothing  can  more  effectually  prevent  their  progeny  being 
made  the  tools  and  bubbles  of  defigning  men,  and  make  them 
independent,  than  to  train  up,  efpecially  the  younger  branches 
of  their  families,  to  commerce,  and  not  to  defpife  that  where- 
by i heir  anceftors  acquired  both  their  landed  and  monied 
citates.  See  the  articles  Company,  Public  Credit, 
Funds,  Money,  Actions,  Interest  of  Money, 
Merchants. 
BUCCANEER,  one  who  dries  and  fmokes  flefli  or  fifh,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Americans.  That  name  is  particularly 
given  to  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  St  Domingo, 
whole  whole  employment  is  to  hunt  bulls  or  white  boars,  in 
order  to  fell  the  hides  of  the  former,  and  the  flefli  of  the  latter. 
Somttimes  the  word  buccaneer  tignifies  alfo  thofe  famous  ad- 
venturers of  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  who  join  together  to 
make  war  againft  the  Spaniards  of  America;  and,  under  that 
name,  their  hiftory  has  been  published,  in  the  year  1686,  by 
Alexander  Oliver  Ocxemelia.  But  we  fhall  only  fpeak  in 
this  place  of  the  buccaneers  of  St  Domingo,  and  almoft  folely 
with  regard  to  their  trade. 

Of  the  French  buccaneers  of  St  Domingo. 

The  French  buccaneers  cftabliihed  in  St  Domingo  arc  of  two 
forts.  The  buccaneers  ox-hunters,  or  rather  hunters  of  bulls 
and  cows,  and  the  buccaneers  boar-hunters,  who  are  fimply 
called  hunters,  though  it  fcems  that  fuch  a  name  be  lefs  pro- 
per to  them,  than  to  the  former,  fincc  the  latter  fmokc  and 
dry  the  flefli  of  the  wild  boars,  which  is  properly  called  buc- 
caneering, whereas  the  former  prepare  only  the  hides,  which 
is  done  without  buccaneering. 

As  they  both  wear  the  fame  arms  and  the  fame  drefs,  have 
the  fame  followers  or  attendants,  and  the  fame  packs  of 
hounds,  and  enter  into  the  fame  fellovvfhips  amongft  them- 
felves, we  ftiall  not  fpeak  of  them  feparately,  'till  we  have 
given  an  account  of  v/hat  is  common  to  both. 
The  chief  part  of  the  buccaneers  equipage  is  a  pack  of  25 
or  30  hounds,  amon^  which  they  have  one  or  two  fetters. 
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The  price  of  thefe  dogs,  when  the  buccaneers  fell  tlierrt 
amongft  themfelves,  is  about  6  crowns,  or  18  livres. 
Their  arms  and  ammunition,  both  for  war  and  the  chafe,  j 
(for  they  muft  always  be  prepared  for  the  former,  a3  well  as 
for  the  latter,  becaufe  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Spa- 
niards, their  fwom  enemies)  are  a  gun  four  feet  long,  and  of 
a  bore  proper  for  balls  of  16  in  the  pound  ;  12  or  15  pounds 
of  powder,  kept  in  gourds  well  clofed  with  wax;  a  propor- 
tionable quantity  of  (hot,  and  two  knives  in  one  cafe,  to  finifli 
killing  the  beaft,  after  it  is  hitnted  down,  to  (kin  it,  and  cut 
it  up.  They  have  their  guns  from  Dieppe  and  Nantes,  and 
their  powder  from  Cherbourg  in  Lower  Normandy. 
Their  whole  drefs  confifts  in  two  fhirts,  a  pair  of  breeches, 
and  a  kind  of  linnen  frock,  or  waiflcoat,  and  a  cloth  cap,  or 
a  hat  without  a  brim,  except  before  ;  their  flioes  are  made 
of  boar's,  or  of  ox-hides,  being  themfelves  the  tanners  to  the 
leather,  and  the  flioemakers  to  make  the  flioes. 
Laftly,  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  buccaneers  furniture, 
which  they  never  forget,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  the  moft 
necefiary,  is  a  fmall  tent,  of  very  fine  linnen,  under  which 
they  pafs  the  nights,  flickered  from  the  mufketoes,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  plagues  peculiar  to  South 
America,  fo  much  they  abound  there,  and  fo  troublefome 
and  ir.fufferable  is  their  fting.  The  cloth  of  which  thofe 
tents  are  made  is  fo  fine,  that,  after  they  have  twifted  it, 
they  hang  over  one  flioulder,  whence  it  hangs  by  their  fide, 
in  the  form  of  a  bandaleer. 

Each  buccaneer  has  his  mate,  that  is  to  fay,  a  companion,  or 
comrade,  with  whom  he  is  in  partnerfhip  of  every  thing,  of 
dogs,  of  fervants,  of  merchandizes,  &c.  But,  befides  this 
partnerfhip,  which  is,  in  a  manner,  for  life,  they  alfo  enter 
into  other,  compofed  of  more  perfons ;  for  every  hunting 
party  they  undertake,  joining  10  or  12  together,  not  for  the 
profit,  every  one  hunting  for  his  own  private  account,  but 
that  they  may  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  themfelves  againft 
the  Spaniards,  when  they  apprehend  any  danger  of  being 
a  Maul  ted. 

All  that  we  have  obferved  relates  both  to  the  ox-hunters  and 
to  the  boar-hunters.  What  is  proper  to  each  of  them  in  par- 
ticular, fliall  be  next  defcribed. 

Buccaneers  ox-hunters. 

When  the  buccaneers,  who  have  afibciated  themfelves  to- 
gether, in  order  to  go  a  bull-hunting,  are  arrived  at  the  place 
where  they  have  agreed  to  hunt,  if  they  be  to  continue  there 
fometimes,  they  build  little  huts,  with  palmetto  leaves,  which 
the  Americans  call  ajoupas,  in  which  they  pitch  their  tents. 
At  break  of  day  every  one  leaves  his  hut,  and  goes  to  what 
place  he  pleafes,  giving  notice  of  it  however  to  one  another, 
that  they  may  anfwer  each  other  in  cafe  of  an  alarm,  or  un- 
expected attack. 

In  this  hunting-march  the  mafter  walks  before  the  fervants, 
and  all  the  dogs  follow  in  a  file,  except  the  fetting-dog, 
which  is  to  find  out  the  bull,  and,  for  thatreafon,  is  at  the 
head  of  all.  As  foon  as  the  beaft  is  difcovered,  the  fetting- 
dog  gives  notice  of  it,  by  barking  two  or  three  times,  by 
which  the  other  dogs  are  animated,  who  thereupon  run  after 
the  chr.ee,  being  followed  by  the  mafter  and  fervants,  wha 
very  often  keep  pace  with  the  dogs. 
At  the  animal's  approach,  they  all  flielter  themfelves,  if  they 
can,  behind  fome  large  tree,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  bull, 
in  cafe  the  mafter,  who  flioots  firft,  does  not  lay  the  bealt 
proftrate  ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  terrible  than  one  of  thefe 
animals  when  wounded.  If  the  creature  falls  down,  the  near- 
eft  |o  it  runs  and  ham-ftrings  it  immediately,  left  it  fliould  rife 
again ;  after  which  the  mafter  takes  out  and  breaks  the  four 
large  bones,  and  fucks  the  marrow  quite  hot,  which  ferves  him 
for  a  breakfaft  :  he  alfo  gives  a  piece  of  flefli  to  his  fetting- 
dog,  but  hinders  the  other  hounds  from  tailing  any  till  the  laft 
beaft  be  killed,  left  it  fliould  flacken  their  ardour  for  the  chace. 
A  fervant  ftays  to  finifh  flaying  of  the  beaft,  whofe  hide  he  car- 
ries to  the  hut,  or  to  fome  other  place  appointed  by  his  maf- 
ter, taking  alfo  fometimes  part  of  the  flefli,  if  it  be  a  cow 
they  killed,  efpecially  the  udders,  which  they  reckon  a  de- 
licate morfel,  and  which  the  fervants  take  care  to  drefs  againfl 
the  company  comes  back  from  the  chafe,  which  commonly 
does  not  finifli  till  every  one,  and  even  the  mafter  himfelf,  be 
loaded  with  a  hide,  and  fometimes  with  two,  if  they  be  not 
too  large  and  heavy. 
If,  on  their  return,  they  happen  to  meet  with  any  beaft, 
they  throw  down  their  burden  ;  and,  if  they  kill  it,  they  flaj 
it,  and  hang  the  hide  on  a  tree,  to  hinder  the  wild  dogs  fron 
fpoiling  it,  and  fend  afterwards  a  fervant  to  fetch  it. 
Being  arrived  at  their  hut,  every  one  fpreads  a  hide  on  th< 
ground,  and  fallens  it  thereto,  with  64  wooden  pegs,  the  in 
nerpart  of  the  hide  outward,  which  they  rub  with  fait  am 
aflies,  well  beaten  together,  to  dry  it  the  fooner,  which  I. 
commonly  done  in  a  very  few  days. 

This  work  being  done,  they  eat  what  the  firft  fervant  drefledi 
a  palmetto  leaf  (erving  both  for  difh  and  plates,  and  a  pica 
of  fliarpened  wood  (erving  for  a  fork;  to  whet  their  ap- 
petite, which  though  they  do  not  want,  they  feafon  thei 
meat  with  a  fauce,  which  they  call  pimentade ;  it  is  mad 
with  the  melted  fat  fkimmed  from  the  pot  where  the  meat  i 
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boiled,  fcafoncd  with  fome  lemon-juice,  and  a  little  of  that 

fort  of  pepper  which  is  called  pimento,  or  Guinea  pepper.  It 

is  this  hunting  of  the  buccaneers,  which  they  renew  every 

day    and  which    continues   the  whole  year,    that  furnifhes 

France  with  the  fined:  hides  brought  from  'America. 

The  buccaneers  put  the  hides  in  packs,  which  they  call  loads, 

mixin<r  together  hides  of  full-grown  bulls,  of  young  bullocks, 

and  of  cows. 

Each  of  thefc  loads  is  compofed  of  two  bull-hides,  or  of  an 

equivalent,  that  is  to  fay,  cither  of  two  real  bull-hides,  or 

of  one  bull-hide  and  two  cow-hides  j  or  of  four  cow-hides  ; 

or  of  three  young  bullock's  hides  :  three  bullock's  hides  being 

reckoned  equivalent  to  two  full-grown   bull's  hides,    and 

two  cow's  hides  equivalent  to  one  bull's  hide.     Thefe  bulls 

they  commonly  call  oxen  in  France,  though  they  be  not 

gelt. 

Each  load  is  commonly  fold  for  fix  pieces  of  eight  rials,  which 

is  a  Spanifiicoin,  the  French  coin  being  but  little  current,  or 

not  at  all,  in  the  ifland  of  St  Domingo. 

Buccaneers  wild  boar-hunters. 

Thefe  buccaneers  hunt  wild  boars  after  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  we  have juft  now  mentioned  hunt  bulls ;  they  have,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  the  fame  accoutrements,  the  fame 
doo^s,  the  fame  arms,  the  fame  wearing  apparel  :  the  only  dif- 
ference confifts  in  the  animals  they  hunt,  and  the  manner  of 
dreffingthc  fledi  of  the  wild  boars  which  they  kill,  and  in  the 
trade  they  make  of  it. 

On  their  return  from  the  chacc,  each  carries  his  boar  to  the 
hut,  where,  after  flaying  it,  and  taking  out  all  the  bones, 
fo  as  there  may  remain  nothing  but  the  flefh,  they  cut  it  all 
into  narrow  pieces  according  to  the  fize  of  the  bead,  or  the 
parts  they  cut. 

The  flefli  being  thus  cut,  and  placed  regularly  upon  palmetto 
leaves,  they  fprinkle  very  fmall  fait  over  it,  and,  after  it  has 
taken  fait,  and  cad  the  brine,  which  requires  but   10  or  12 
hours,  they  carry  it  to  the  buccan,  where  they  fmoke  it,  after 
the  manner  we  fhall  defcribe  hereafter.    They  commonly  ufc 
the  very  bones  of  the  beads  they  have  killed,  not  only  to 
incrcafe  the  fmoke,  but  alfo  becaufc  it  has  been  cbl'crvcd  that 
the  fmoke  of  thofe  bones  (on  account  of  the  volatile  falts  which 
exhale  from  the  bones)  renders  the  meat  more  fightly,   and 
gives  it  a  much  better  relifh  than  any  other  material  that 
might  be  ufed  to  fill  the  buccan  with  fmoke. 
This  meat,  coming  from  the  buccan,  is  equally  pleafing  both 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  tafle,  yielding  a  very  agreeable  fmell, 
and  being  of  a  frefh  colour,  which  whets  the  appetite:   fo 
that  many  people  eat  it  without  any  other  dreeing,  and  find 
it  more  favoury  than  when  it  is  any  other  way  prepared.     It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  buccaned  meat  does  not  continue  long  in 
that  itate  of  perfection  and   goodnefs ;  and   even  after   fix 
months  time  it  dries  to  that  degree,  that  it  has  no  longer  any 
but  a  fharp  tade,  and  favours  of  nothing  but  fait. 
This  meat  is  fold  by  the  bundle,  or  pack,  weighing  common- 
ly 60  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  fix  pieces  of  eight  per  pack. 
The  palmetto  leaves  ferve  to  pack  it  up  in,  but  their  weight 
is  deducted,  fo  that  there  mud  be  in  each  pack  60  pounds  of 
net  flefh. 

Thefe  buccaneers  have  alfo  a  great  trade  of  the  lard  of  boars, 
which  they  melt,  and  gather  in  large  pots,  which  they  call 
potiches.  This  lard,  which  is  called  mantegua,  is  alfo  fold 
for  about  eight  pieces  of  eight  per  pot. 

There  is  a  great  trade,  and  a  great  confumption,  of  each  of 
thefe  merchandizes  in  the  French  fettlements  of  the  idand  of 
St  Domingo,  and  in  thofe  of  Tortuga:  befides  which,  they 
fend  great  quantities  of  them  to  the  Antilles,  and  even  into 
the  continent  of  French  America.  There  is  alfo  a  great  deal 
of  it  fold  for  the  fupport  of  the  crews  of  the  fhips  that  come 
from  France  for  trading,  or  which  the  privateers  of  Tortuga 
fit  out,  for  cruifing  againft  the  Spaniards. 

Spanifh  buccaneers. 


The  Spaniards,  who  have  large  fettlements  in  the  ifland  of  St 
Domingo,  have  alfo  their  buccaneers  there,  whom  they  call 
matadores,  or  monteros.  Their  chace  has  fomething  noble, 
which  favours  of  the  Spanifh  pride  >  the  huntfman,  being  on 
horfeback,  ufes  the  lance  to  ftrike  the  bull,  thinking  it  be- 
neath his  courage  to  fhoot  him  at  a  diftance. 
When  the  fervants  who  are  on  foot,  have  difcovered  the 
bead,  and,  with  their  dogs,  have  drove  it  into  fome  favan- 
nah,  or  meadow,  in  which  the  mader  waits  for  them  on 
horfeback,  armed  with  two  lances,  that  matadore  goes  and 
hamftrings  it  with  the  firft  lance,  the  head  of  which  is  made 
like  a  crefcent,  or  half-moon,  and  extremely  fharp,  and  kills 
it  arterwards  with  the  other  lance,  which  is  a  common  one. 
Trrfs  chace  is  very  agreeable,  the  huntfman  making  com- 
monly, in  order  to  attack  the  bull,  the  fame  turns,  and  the 
fame  ceremonies,  which  are  pradtifed  in  thofe  fedivals  fo  fa- 
mous in  Spain,  wherein  the  greateft  lords  expofe  themfelves 
fometimes  to  the  view  of  the  people,  to  make  them  admire 
their  intrepidity  and  their  dexterity,  in  attacking  thofe  furious 
animals:  but  then  it  is  a  very  dangerous  chace,  thofe  bulls 
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in  their  fury  running  often  directly  againft  the  huntfman,  who 
may  think  himfelf  very  happy  if  he  comes  oft"  only  with  the  lofs 
of  his  horfe,  and  if  he  is  not  himfelf  mortally  wounded. 
The  Spaniards  drefs  their  hides  like  the  French,  who  have 
learnt  it  from  them;  and  thefe  hides  being  carried  to  the 
Havannah,  a  famous  harbour  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  are  u  - 
of  the  trade  of  that  celebrated  town.  The  flota  and  the  gal- 
leons fcarce  ever  fail  touching  there,  on  their  return  from 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Porto- Be] lo,  and  load  there  thofe  hides, 
which  they  carry  into  Spain,  where  they  are  fold  for  Havan- 
nah hides,  the  mod  cfleemed  of  all  thofe  that  are  brought 
from  America  into  Europe. 

The  buccan  is  the  name  they  give  to  the  place  where  they 
fmoke  the  flefli  and  fifli,  after  the  manner  of  the  favages.  It 
is  a  lodge,  or  hut,  about  25  or  30  feet  in  circumference,  all 
furrounded  and  covered  with  palmetto  leaves. 
In  the  middle  of  this  hut,  which  has  no  other  opening  but 
the  door,  there  is  a  large  grid-iron,  made  of  perches  of  wood, 
as  thick  as  one's  wrid,  and  feven  or  eight  feet  long,  which, 
being  put  crofs-ways,  leave  openings  half  a  foot  fquare. 
Large  forked  ftakes,  two  feet  high,  fupport  that  kind  of  grid- 
iron, from  didance  to  didance,  and  raife  it  above  ground, 
that  wood,  or  other  combudible  matters,  may  be  kindled 
under  it,  which  produce  more  fmoke  than  heat.  Over  this 
machine,  which  the  Indians  calls  barbucoa,  they  put  the  fifli, 
or  flefh,  which  they  would  buccaneer. 

The  Caraibcs  or  Caribbees,  of  the  Antilles,  and  other  Indian 
anthropophagi,  or  men-caters  (if  any  fuch  there  be)  of  the 
continent  of  America,  of  whom  the  Europeans  learnt  the  art 
of  buccaneering  flefh    and   fifh  which  they  would  prcferve 
or  keep,  have,   they  fay,  the  cruel  cuflom  of  buccaneering 
men,  as  well    as  beads  :  and  thus  they  fmoke  and  road  the 
limbs  which  they  cut  from  the  bodies  of  the   pri/oners  they 
make  in  war,  on  which  they  afurwards  abominably  reaft; 
as  cannot  be  read  without  horror  in  the  accounts,   both  an- 
cient and  modern,  which  we  have  of  America,   and  of  the 
cudoms  and  manners  of  it's  original  inhabitants. 
But  then,    it   mud  be  obferved,  that,  if  ever  they  eat  any 
human  flefh,  it  is  only  that  of  their  enemies,  taken  in  war, 
and  out  of  a  kind  of  revenge,  and  by  way  of  triumph.     For3 
as   our    ingenious   voyager,    Dampier,  fomewhere  obferves, 
there  is  no  nation  upon  earth  but  to  whom   Providence  has 
afforded  fufflcient  food,  without  being  obliged  to  feed  upon 
creatures  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  themfelves. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  is    fituate   almoft   in  the  center  of 
England.     It  is  divided,  on  the  fouth,  from  Berkshire  by  the 
Thames  ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  wed  by  Oxfordshire  ;  on  the 
north  with  Northamptonfhirc ;   and  on  the  cad,  with  Bed- 
fordfhirc,  Hcrtfordfhire,  and  Middlcfex.     The  chief  manu- 
factures of  this  fhire  are  paper  and  bonc-lacc,   the   latter   of 
which  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  Flandc. 
Chipping-Wycomb   is   reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  corn 
markets  in  this  part  of  England.     There  are  feveral   milii 
near  it,  both  for  corn  and  paper.     After  the  wheat  is  ground, 
and  drefled  at  the  former,  it  is  fent  to  Marlow,  and  put  on 
board  the  barges  for  London. 
Great  Marlow.     The  chief  manufacture  of  it  is  bone- 
lace  ;  but  it  is  of  much  more  account  for  the  navigation  car- 
ried on  by  the  Thames,  which  brings  goods  hither  from  the 
neighbouring  towns,  cfpecially  great  quantities  of  malt  and 
meal  from  High  Wycomb,  and  of  beech  from  feveral  parts  of 
the  country,  which  abounds  with  that  wood  more  than  arty 
other  country  in  England ;  and  for  the  feveral  corn  and  paper- 
mills  in  that  neighbourhood,  particularly  on  the  little  river 
Loddon,  and  three  remarkable  ones  called  the  Temple-Mills, 
or  the  brafs-mills,  for  making  Biftram-Abbcy  battery-work, 
viz.  brafs  kettles,  pans,  &c.  befides  a  mill  for  making  thim- 
bles, and  another  for  prefling  oil  from  rape  and  flax-feed. 
Oulney  is  a  little  town,  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  bone- 
lace,  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  river  Oufe. 
BUCKRAM,  a  fort  of  coarfe  cloth",  made  of  hemp,  gummed, 
calendered,  and  dyed  feveral  colours.     It   is  put    into  thofe 
places  of  the  lining  of  a  garment  which  one  would  have  ftifF, 
and  to  keep  their  forms.     It  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  bodies  of  wo- 
men's gowns ;  and  it  often  ferves  to  make  wrappers,  to  cover, 
or  wrap  up  cloths,  fergesu  and  fuch  other  merchandizes  in, 
to  preferve  them,  and  keep  them  from  the  duff,  and  their  co- 
lours from  fading. 

Buckrams  are  fold  wholefale  by  the  dozen  of  fmall  pieces,  or 
remnants,  each  about  four  ells  long,  and  broad  according  to 
the  pieces  from  which  they  were  cut.  Sometimes  they  ufe 
new  pieces  of  linnen  cloth  to  make  buckrams  of;  but  mod: 
commonly  old  fheets,  and  old  pieces  of  fails.  They  make 
a  great  many  at  Paris,  and  they  get,  alfo,  vaft  quantities 
from  Normandy,  particularly  from  Caen,  Roan,  and  Alencon. 
BUDZIACK  TARTARY,  fituated  on  the  rivers  Neuter, 
Bog,  and  Nieper,  having  Poland  and  Rufiia  on  the  north ; 
Little  Tartary  on  the  eaft  ;  the  Black  fea  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
Beflarabia  on  the  weft ;  fubject  to  the  Turks.  The  chief 
town  is  Oczakow,  and  their  chief  traffic  is  that  of  making 
daily  excurfions  into  the  neighbouring  plains,  to  fteal  Chri- 
ftians,  and  fell  them  for  flaves  to  the  gallies. 
BUFF,  BUFFLE,  or  more  commonly  BUFFALO,  in  Latin 
BUBALUS,  a  wild  animal,  refembling  an  ox,  except  that 
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it  Is  longer  and  higher.  It's  horns  are  very  black,  it'.-,  body 
very  thick,  and  it's  hide  very  hard.  It  has  fhort  and  black 
hair,  and  hardly  any  on  it's  tail,  but  a  great  deal  on  the  fore 
part  of  it's  head,  which  is  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  reft 
of  it's  body.  It's  horns  are  very  broad,  it's  neck  long  and 
thick,  it's  tail  fhort,  it's  thighs  thick  and  fhort ;  it  is  proper- 
ly a  wild  ox,  which  may  be  tamed,  and  which  they  put  to 
labour  in  Italy,  and  in  feveral  other  countries,  as  they  do  oxen 
in  France;  it's  female  yields  milk  like  a  cow. 
Buffaloes  are  very  common  in  the  Levant,  particularly  about 
Conftantinople  and  Smyrna.  They  abound  alfo  in  Africa, 
and  efpecially  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  There  are  likewife 
a  great  many  in  Egypt,  but  they  are  not  fo  fierce  as  thole  of 
Europe.  The  merchandizes  they  afford  to  trade,  are  their 
horns,  their  hides,  and  their  hair. 

Of  the  horns  are  made  feveral  turner's  works,  particularly 
beads  for  chaplets,  and  fnuff-boxes,  which  are  pretty  much 
valued. 

Of  the  hides  dreffed  with  oil  and  well  prepared,  are  made  a 
fort  of  coats,  called  buffs,  or  buff-fkins,  in  which  the  horfe 
and  gens  d'armes  in  France  are  dreffed.  They  alfo  make 
bandaleers,  belts,  pouches,  gloves,  &c.  with  buffalo's  leather. 
Buffalo-hides,  dried  with  the  hair  on,  are  part  of  the  trade, 
which  the  Englifh,  French,  Italians,  and  Dutch,  drive  at 
Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  They 
take  them  up  there  in  return  for  the  merchandizes  which  they 
carry  thither  from  their  own  countries. 

When  the  hides  of  elks,  oxen,  cows,  and  fuch  other  animals, 
have  been  dreffed  with  oil,  like  the  buffalo-hides,  they  alfo 
give  them  the  name  of  buffs,  or  buff-fkins,  and  they  are  put 
to  the  fame  ufes.  Thofe  of  oxen  and  cows  are  the  leaft  va- 
lued, they  being  moft  commonly  ufed  only  to  make  belts, 
bandaleers,  and  pouches. 

There  are  in  France  feveral  manufactories  defigned  for  the 
tlreffing  of  thofe  forts  of  hides,  viz.  at  Corbeil,  near  Paris, 
at  Niort,  at  Lyons,  at  Roan,  at  Etampes,  at  Cone,  &c. 
The  firft  eftablifhment  of  thefe  manufactures  was  owing  to 
the  Sieur  Jabat,  a  native  of  Cologn,  who  had  brought  them 
to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfection. 

Buffalo's-hair,  after  it  is  feparated  from  the  hide  by  means  of 
lime,  before  it  is  dreffed  with  oil,  is  a  fort  of  flocks,  which, 
being  mixed  with  that  of  oxen,  cows,  or  fuch  other  animals, 
ferves  to  fluff. 

The  French  give  the  name  of  buffletin,  both  to  a  young  buf- 
falo, and  to  buff-fkins  ready  dreffed. 

The  buffs-hides  from  the  Levant,  of  which  there  are  three 
forts,  namely,  thofe  of  Alexandria,  thofe  of  Conftantinople, 
and  thofe  called  buffs-efcars,  which  are  of  an  inferior  fort, 
are  reckoned  among  the  merchandizes  which  come  from  the 
countries  and  territories  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grand 
Seignior,  of  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  of  Italy,  and  pay  20 
per  cent,  of  their  value,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  15th 
of  Auguft,   1685,  when  they  have  been  landed  in  foreign 
countries,  and  even  without  being  fo  landed,  when  they  en- 
ter by  the  port  of  Roan. 
BULGARIA  the  Great.     Bulgaria  is  divided  into  Great  and 
Little,  or  Afiatic  and  European.  The  latter,  which  lies  along 
the  fouth  coafts  of  the  Danube,  having  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
eaft,  and  Macedonia  on  the  weft,  is  part  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, and  therefore  is  foreign  to  this  article  of  Ruffia,  and 
will  be  fpoken  of  in  it's  proper  place. 
Bulgaria  the  Great,  is  that  of  which  we  are  now  going  to 
fpeak,  as  part  of  Ruffia  in  Europe.     It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  kingdom  of  Cafan,  on  the  eaft  by  Bafhiria,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Samara,  which  divides  it  from  the  kingdom 
of  Aftracan,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Wolga. 
This  territory  is  fo  little  known  to  us,  that  we  are  fcarcely 
certain  whether,  or  by  whom  it  is  inhabited  ;  whether  it  be 
populous,  fertile,  &c.   or  the  contrary.     Some  cities,  not 
inconfiderable  indeed,  we  find  towards  the  weftern  fide,  as 
Bulgar  the  capital,  advantageoufly  fituated  on  the  Wolga, 
and  efteemed  amongft  the  moft  confiderable  cities  of  Ruffia. 
JTis  faid,  that  the  mountains  of  Caf  yield  plenty  of  iron, 
cryftal,  and  other  valuable  ftones. 
Bulgaria  the  Lefs,  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Servia,  on  the 
fouth  by  Romania  and  Macedonia,  from  which  it  is  parted  by 
a  ridge  of  mountains,  called  Argentaro,  or  Coftegnaz ;  on 
the  eaft  it  has  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  north,  Sanfon's  maps  | 


hound  it  by  the  Danube,  but,  according  to  Wiffcher's  and 
to  Mr  Baudrand,  it  extends  beyond  that  river.  The  chief 
product  of  this  country  is  cattle,  of  which  there  are  vail 
herds. 

At  Sophia  the  Jews  have  feveral  fynagogues,  and  drive  a 
very  great  trade.  There  are  about  100  Roman  cathclicks, 
with  a  prieft,  who  fays  mafs  publickly.  Moft  of  thefc  are 
merchants  of  Ragufa,  who  trade  here,  as  they  alfo  do  at 
Belgrade.  It  is  one  of  the  greateft  thoroughfares  in  Turky, 
fihceall  they  who  travel  from  Conftantinople  to  Ragufa,  Ve- 
nice, or  into  Hungary,  muft  neceffarily  pafj  through  this 
town. 

BULLION,  is  uncoined  gold  or  filver  in  the  mafs.  Ti.ofe 
metals  are  called  fo,  either  when  fmelted  from  the  native  ore, 
and  when  they  are  not  perfectly  refined  ;  or  when  they  are 
perfectly  refined,  and  when  they  are  melted  down  in  bars 
or  ingots,  in  any  unwrought  body,  of  any  degree  of  fine- 
nefs. 

When  gold  and  filver  are  in  their  purity,  they  are  fo  foft  and 
flexible,  that  they  cannot  well  be  wrought  into  any  fafhion 
for  ufe,  without  being  firft  reduced  and  hardened  with  an  al- 
loy of  fome  other  bafer  metal. 

To  prevent  the  abufes  which  fome  might  be  tempted  to  com- 
mit in  the  making  of  fuch  alloys,  the  legiflators  of  civilized 
countries  have  ordained,  that  there  fhall  he  no  more  than  a 
certain  proportion  of  a  bafer  metal,  to  a  particular  quantity 
of  pure  gold  or  filver,  in  order  to  make  them  of  the  finenefs 
of  what  is  called  the  ftandard  gold  or  filver  of  fuch  peculiar 
ftate  or  nation.  See  the  article  Standard  of  gold  and 
filver. 

According  to  the  laws  of  England,  all  forts  of  wrought  plate, 
in  genera],  ought  to  be  made  to  the  legal  ftandard  :  and  the 
price  of  our  ftandard  geld  and  filver  is  the  common  rule 
whereby  to  fet  a  value  on  their  bullion,  whether  the  fame  be 
in  ingots,  bars,  duft,  or  in  foreign  fpeci..  Whence  'tis  eary 
to  conceive,  that  the  value  of  bullion  cannot  be  ex  -  3  - 
known,  without  being  affayed,  that  the  exact  quantity  of 
pure  metal  therein  contained  may  be  determined  ;  and  con- 
fequently,  whether  it  be  above  or  below  the  ftanc lar  I. 
In  order  to  underftand  the  nature  and  utility  of  luch  affay, 
fee  the  article  Assay. 

Of  dealing  in  bullion  filver. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  arithmetical  operations  requifite  In 
bufinefs  of  this  kind,  the  following  tables  may  be  helpful ; 
efpecially  to  thofe  who  ftiould  not  be  very  expert  at  numbers, 
or  to  others  who  would  chufe  to  have  a  conftant  check  to 
their  calculations  ;  which  will  favethe  time  of  a  double  ope- 
ration by  way  of  proof,  or  the  time  of  a  clerk  in  fo  doing. 
The  reader  is  defired  to  obferve,  that  a  lb.  weight  of  ftan- 
dard filver  is  11  ounces,  2  dwts,  or  penny-weights  of  fine 
filver,  and  18  dwts  of  fine  copper,  which  make  together  12 
ounces,  or  1  lb.  Troy  weight,  by  which  gold  and  filver  are 
bought  aqd  fold. 

Of  the  Troy  weights. 

14  ounces  8  dwts  make    1  lb.  Averdupois  weight. 

12  ounces     -     -     ■ 

20  dwts     -     -     - 

24  grains     -     -     - 

20  mites     -     -      - 

24  doits      -     -     - 

20  periots     -     -     • 

24  blanks     -     -     - 


1  lb.  Troy  weight. 

I   ounce. 

1  penny-weight. 

I  grain. 

I  mite. 

I  droit. 

1  periot. 


N.  B.  In  the  firft  and  fecond  Tables,  the  fractions  are  deci- 
mally expreffed ;  [for  which  fee  the  article  Arithmetic] 
For 

1  of  a  grain,  decimal  parts  .125 

I  .250 

*  ---         -  .37S 
\  .500 

*  .625 

.750 

I  -         -        -         -        .875 

1000  parts  make  the  whole  grain.' 


FIRST 


BUL 


B  U  L 


t  A  B  L  £  S    for  the  Computation  of   BULLION    SILVER. 


FIRST     TABLE, 


Sheweth  filver  of 
weight,  from  i 
part  of  a  grain 


any  finenefs,  reduced  to  the  legal  ftandard 
00,000  oz.  to  one  grain,  and  the  thoufandth 


Ounces. 

100,000 

90,000 

80,000 

70,000 

60,000 

50,000 

40,000 

30,000 

20,000 

10,000 

9000 

8000 

7000 

6000 

5000 

4000 

3000 

2000 

1000 

900 

800 

700 

600 

500 

400 

300 

20c 

100 

9° 
80 
70 
60 

5° 
40 

3° 
20 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 

4 
3 
2 
1 


oz. 
225 
202 
1 80 
'57 
*35 
112 
90 
67 

45 
22 
20 
18 
15 
»3 
11 

9 
6 

4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


dt. 

4 
H 

3 
13 

2 
12 

1 
11 

10 
5 

IS 
10 

5 

«S 

10 


gr.  looopts 

12  108 

I  297 

14  486 

6  075 

16  864 

6  054 

19  243 

8  432 
21  621 
10  810 

9  729 
8  648 


567 
486 
405 
324 
243 
162 


16 

1 1 

7 
2 

18 
13 
9 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 


1  081 

12  972 

—  804 
12  756 

—  648 
12  540 

—  332 
12  324 


— 

216 

12 

108 

I 

297 

14 

486 

3 

<>7S 

16 

864 

6 

°S4 

19 

243 

8 

432 

12 

621 

IO 

810 

9 

729 

8 

648 

7 

S67 

486 
405 
324 

—  3     243 

—  z     162 

—  i     081 


dt.  oz. 

19  — 

18  •— 

17  — 

16  — 

15  — 

'4  - 

»3  — 

12  — 

11  — 

10  — 

9  ~ 

8  — 

7  ~ 

6  — 

S  ~ 

4  — 

3  — 

2  — 

1  — 

23gr-  — 

22  — 

21  — 

20  — 

19  — 

18  — 

17  — 

16  — 

'4  — 

'3  — 

12  — 

1 1  — 

io  — 

9  — 

8  — 

7  — 

6  — 

5  ~ 

4  — 

3  — 

2  — 


dt.  gr.  looopts 

—  1  027 

—  —  972 

—  —  918 

—  —  864 

—  —  810 

—  —  756 

—  —  702 

—  —  648 

—  —  594 

—  —  540 

—  —  486 

—  —  432 

—  —  378 

—  ~  324 

—  —  270 

—  —  216 

—  —  162 

—  —  108 

—  —  °54 

—  —  °5i 

—  —  049 

—  —  °47 

—  —  °45 

—  —  042 

—  —  040 

—  —  038 

—  —  036 

—  —  °33 

—  —  031 

—  —  029 

—  —  027 

—  —  024 

—  —  021 

—  —  020 

—  —  018 

—  —  015 

—  —  013 

—  —  010 

—  —  009 

—  —  co6 

—  —  004 

—  —  002 


The  ufe  of  the  foregoing  Table,  for  reducing  filver  to  the 
ftandard  of  England. 

When  you  have  a  report  of  the  affay-mafter,  of  what  quan- 
tity of  pure  fine  filver  there  is  in  a  lb.  weight  of  any  bullion, 
more  or  lefs  than  there  is  in  1  lb.  weight  of  ftandard  filver, 
the  above  table  will  fhew  how  much  it  will  amount  to  in  any 
quantity  of  the  faid  bullion.  For  the  finding  out  which,  ob- 
ferve  the  following  rules.  ■** 

1.  Reduce  the  report  of  better  or  worfe  than  ftandard  into 
half-penny  weights. 

2.  Multiply  the  weight  of  the  bullion  by  the  aforefaid  half- 
penny weights. 

3.  Colled  the  product  out  of  the  foregoing  table. 
Having  collected  the  product  out  of  the  table,  add  them  to- 
gether, and  the  total  will  be  the  weight,  that  muft  be  added 
to  the  firft  weight,  if  it  be  better  than  ftandard,  in  order  to 
know  the  exact  ftandard  weight.  But  if  the  bullion  be  worfe 
than  ftandard,  then  fubftract  the  total  of  the  aforefaid  additions 
from  the  firft  weight,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  ftandard 
weight.     See  the  following  examples. 

Example  1.  To  know  how  much  189  ounces  of  filver,  worfe 
than  ftandard  19  dwts  f,  will  make,  ftandard  weight. 


19  dwts  5 
2 


Worfe 
Multiply  by 

Multiply 
By 

Collect  thefe  7371  ounces  out  of  the  foregoing  table. 


39  half  dwts. 


189  ounces  the  grofs  weight 
39  half  dwts. 


oz.  oz. 

7000  makes  15  : 


300 

70 

1 

7371 
From 

Deduct 
Remains 
Example  2 


dts. 

lz 

3 

o 


grs. 

7 
12 

3 
1 


IOOOptS 

567 

324 
675 
08 


added 


is      16  :   12  :     o  :  647  worfe  than  ftandard  filver. 


189 
16 


o 
12 


000  the  weight 
647  worfe 


172  :     7   :   23  :   353  the  ftandard  weight. 
To  know  how  much  ftandard  weight  there  is 
in  267  ounces  of  filver,  better  than  ftandard  nj  dwts. 


Better         11  {  dwts 
B'y  _j_ 

23  the  half  dwts 
Multiply  207  ounces  the  grofs  weight 
By  23  the  half  dwts  worfe 

Makes'    6141  called  oz.  collect  thefeout  of  the  foregoing  tabic. 


oz. 

6000 

100     - 

40     - 

1     - 

6141     - 

To         267 

Add  13 


oz. 
is  13 

o 
o 
0 


*3 


dt. 
10 

4 
J 

o 
76~ 


gr- 
6 

12 

19 


14 


o 
16 


o 

14 


1000  pts 
:  486-J 

108  1  added 

243  f 

_o8j_J 

918  better 

000  the  grofs  weight 

918  better 


Total      280  :   16  :    14  :  918  is  the  ftandard  weight. 

To  caft  up  Bullion. 

Example  3.   At  5  s.  2  d.  \  per  ounce  ftandard,  to  know  wha$ 
267  oz.    17  dwts.   17  grs. 


Multiply  by 


oz. 

dt. 

Sr- 

267 

:  17 

:  17 

'7 

1875  :     3 

2678   :    17 


23 
2 


4554 


oz. 

dt. 

£r- 

4000 

:  0 

:  0 

500 

:  0 

:  0 

50 

:  0 

:  0 

4 

:  0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

oz.     dt. 
9  :     o 


gr.     1  COO  pts 

H  :  324 
540 
054 

324 

054 
002 


12 
6 

4 
o 
o 


4554  :   l   :   1     Sub.   10  :     5  :     3  :  298  worfe  than  ftand. 
From  267  :    17   :   17   :  000  the  grofs  weight 
Rem.  ftand.  wt.       257  :   12  :   13  :  702 
5 


1288   :     2  :  20  :  501 

42   :   18   :   18  :   283 

2  :   13  :   16  :   143 


At5s.2d.;Peroz.ftd.  1333  :   15 
It  amounts  to 


935 


1.  66  :  13  :     9 
The  fame  proved. 


By    the    fecond    table    following,  when    ftandard    is    at 

s.       d.      1000 pts 

5  :     2  :     125  per  ounce 

8  v  dwt.  worfe  is  worth  lefs    o  :     2  :     378 


Shews  the  value  of  the  filver  4:11 
12 


747  per  ounce 


Multiply  by 

10  dwts 
5    -    -    - 


16  gr. 
6      - 


Pence  59,747  1000  parts  per  ounce 

267  ounces,   17  dwts,  17  grs, 

15952449 
is  29873 

-  -       H936 

-  -        5971 

-  -       1991 
-      -       124 


12)1600^(347 


J333(9 


Anfwer 


1.  66  :  13:9  being  the  reverfe  of  the  fore-' 
[going  example. 

SECOND     TABLE. 


*■  Silver  valued  by  the  grofs  weight. 

It  fhewing  how  much  an  ounce  of  filver,  of  any  finenefs,  is 
worth  more  or  lefs  than  an  ounce  of  ftandard  filver,  to  the 
thoufandth  part  of  a  penny,  from  a  i  penny  weight,  better 
or  worfe  than  ftandard,  to  8  ounces  worfe. 

The  ftandard  prices  from  five  {hillings,  to  five  fhilliogs  and 
fix-pence  |  per  ounce. 

See  the  following  Tables  on  the  other  fide, 


TABLES 


BUL 


BUL 


TABLES    for   the  Computation  of   BULLION    SILVER, 
SECOND       TABLE. 


From  5  s.  1  d.  to  5  s.  1  d.  f  per  Ounce  Standard. 


B.orW. 


From 

5  s.  to  5  s 

.fof 

a  Penny  per  Ounce  Standard. 

A*    £ 

tt6od.||; 

it  60 

d.|  1 

it6od.| 

B.  or 

W. 

A 

or 

or 

or 

i.  Parts.  < 

i.  Parts.  < 

\.   Parts. 

i.  Parts. 

Dvvts. 

5o 

000  ( 

So     125 1< 

So 

250 

5o 

375 

1 
2 

»35  " 

-  '35  ' 

135 

136 

1 

270  ■ 

—  270 

271 

271 

1 

1 
2 

405 

—  406 

407 

407 

2 

540 

-  541 

542 

543 

2 

1 
2 

676  • 

—  677 

678 

679 

3 

— 

811 

—  812 

814 

815 

3 

1 
2 

946 

—  947 

950 

95 « 

4 

081 

1  083 

1 

085 

1 

087 

4 

1 
2 

216 

1  218 

1 

221 

1 

223 

5 

35" 

1  354 

1 

356 

1 

359 

5 

2 

486 

1  489 

1 

492 

1 

495 

6 

— 

621 

1  625 

1 

628 

1 

631 

6 

1 
2 

756 

1  760 

1 

764 

1 

767 

7 

— 

891 

1  895 

1 

900 

1 

903 

7 

r 
2 

2 

027 

2  031 

2 

°35 

2 

040 

8 

— 

2 

162 

2  166 

2 

170 

2 

175 

8 

1 
2 

2 

297 

2  302 

2 

306 

2 

3" 

9 

— 

2 

43  2 

2  437 

2 

442 

2 

447 

9 

1 
2 

2 

567 

2  572 

2 

578 

2 

583 

10 

— 

2 

702 

2  708 

2 

7*3 

2 

719 

10 

i 

2 

837 

2  843 

2 

849 

2 

885 

11 

— 

2 

972 

2  979 

2 

985 

2 

991 

11 

1 
2 

3 

108 

3  "4 

3 

121 

3 

127 

12 

2 

3  . 

243 

3  25° 

3 

256 

3 

263 

12 

3 

378 

3  385 

3 

392 

3 

400 

13 

— - 

3 

5'3 

3  520 

3 

528 

3 

535 

13 

1 
2 

3 

648 

3  656 

3 

663 

3 

671 

H 

— 

3 

783 

3  79' 

3 

800 

3 

807 

H 

1 
2 

3 

918 

3  927 

3 

935 

3 

943 

*5 

— 

4 

054 

4  062 

4 

070 

4 

079 

15 

1 
2 

4 

189 

4  '97 

4 

206 

4 

215 

16 

— 

4 

324 

4  333 
4  468 

4 

342 

4 

351 

16  ' 

2 

4 

459 

4 

478 

4 

487 

>7 

4 

594 

4  604 

4 

613 

4 

623 

»7 

I 
2 

4 

729 

4  739 

4 

75° 

4 

759 

18 

4 

864 

4  875 

4 

885 

4 

895 

18 

I 
2 

4 

999 

5  010 

5 

020 

5 

031 

19 



S 

135 

5  J45 

5 

156 

5 

167 

'9 

I 
2 

5 

270 

5  281 

5 

292 

5 

3°3 

1  ( 

Dz. 

5 

405 

5  4'6 

5 

427 

5 

440 

z   < 

Dz. 

10 

810 

10  833 

10 

855 

10 

878 

3 

16 

216 

16     249 

16 

283 

16 

3i7 

4 

21 

621 

21  666 

21 

711 

21 

756 

5 

27 

027 

27  083 

27 

139 

27 

195 

6 

32 

432 

32  499 

32 

567 

32 

635 

7 

37 

837 

37  916 

37 

995 

38 

074 

8 

43 

243 

43  333 

43 

423 

43 

5'3 

From  5s.  |  to 

;s.jf  of  aPenny  per  Ounce 

Standard. 

at6od.  £ 

at6od.|- 

at6od.| 

at6od.£ 

B.orV 

or 

or 

or 

or 

d. 

Parts. 

d.  Parts. 

d. 

Parts. 

d.  J 

Parts. 

Dvvts. 

60 

500 

60  625 

60 

750 

60 

875 

1 

2 

— 

136 

—  136 

— 

136 

— 

137 

1 

— 

— 

272 

—  273 

— 

273 

— 

274 

1 

I 
2 

— 

408 

—  409 

— 

410 

— 

411 

2* 



— 

545 

—  546 

— 

547 

— 

548 

2 

I 
2 

— 

681 

—  682 

— 

684 

— 

685 

3 



— 

817 

—  819 

— 

820 

— 

822 

3 

I 
2 

— 

953 

—  955 

— 

•957 

— 

959 

4 



1 

09  0 

1  092 

1 

094 

096 

4 

I 
2 

1 

226 

1  228 

1 

231 

233 

5 



1 

362 

«  365 

1 

368 

37» 

5 

I 
2 

1 

498 

1  501 

1 

5°5 

508 

6 



1 

63S 

1     638 

1 

641 

648 

6 

I 
2 

1 

771 

I  775 

1 

778 

782 

7 



1 

907 

1  911 

1 

9'5 

1 

919 

7 

I 
2 

2 

°43 

2  048 

2 

052 

2 

056 

8 



2 

180 

2  184 

2 

189 

e 

'93 

8 

I 
2 

2 

316 

2  321 

2 

326 

2 

33° 

9 



2 

452 

2  457 

2 

462 

2 

467 

9 

I 
2 

2 

588 

2  594 

2 

600 

2 

605 

10 



2 

725 

2  73° 

2 

736 

2 

742 

10 

I 
2 

2 

861 

2  867 

2 

873 

2 

879 

11 



2 

997 

3  o°3 

3 

010 

3 

016 

1 1 

I 

2 

3 

'34 

3  Ho 

3 

,46 

3 

153 

12 

— 

3 

270 

3  277 

3 

283 

3 

290 

12 

I 
2 

3 

406 

3  413 

3 

420 

3 

428 

'3 



3 

542 

3  55° 

3 

557 

3 

565 

'3 

I 
2 

3 

679 

3  686 

3 

694 

3 

702 

'4 



3 

«>5 

"3  823 

3 

831 

3 

839 

•4 

I 

2 

3 

951 

3  959 

3 

967 

3 

976 

»5 



4 

087 

4  096 

4 

104 

4 

"3 

15 

2 

4 

224 

4  232 

4 

241 

4 

250 

16 



4 

360 

4  369 

_4_ 

378 

4 

4*7 

16 

t 

4 

496 

4  5°5 

4 

5'5 

4 

524 

'7 



4 

032 

4  642 

4 

652 

4 

661 

'7 

4 

769 

4  77* 

4 

788 

4 

798 

18 



4 

905 

4  9H 

4 

925 

4 

935 

18 

1 

2 

5 

041 

5  051 

5 

062 

5 

072 

'9 



5 

177 

:  5  '88 

5 

•99 

5 

210 

'9 

2 

5 

3'4 

:  5  3*5 

5 

33& 

5 

347 

1 

O/.. 

5 

450 

\    5  4^' 

J_ 

,  472 

_5_ 
10 

484 

2 

Oz. 

10 

900 

10  923 

10 

945 

968 

3 

16 

35" 

16     385 

16 

418 

.6 

452 

4 

21 

801 

2 1  846 

21 

891 

2, 

93r> 

5 

27 

252 

27  308 

27 

27 

421 

6 

32 

702 

3 2  77° 

32 

837 

32 

905 

7 

38 

'S3 

38  231 

38 

310 

33 

389 

8 

43 

603 

43  693 

43 

783 

43 

873 

From  5s. 

id. 

£td< 

•s.  1 

d.  £  per  Ounce 

Standard. 

at  6 

id.f 

at  6 

id.* 

at6 

id.| 

at  6 

id.  f 

B.orW. 

or 

Dr 

< 

Dr 

or 

d.  Parts. 

d.  Parts. 

d.  Parts. 

d.  ] 

Parts. 

Dvvts. 

61 

500 

61 

625 

6i 

750 

6i 

875 

2 

— 

138 

— 

138 

— 

139 

— 

« 39 

1  — 

— 

277 

— 

277 

— 

278 

— 

278 

1   1 

— 

415 

— 

416 

— 

4'7 

— 

418 

2  — 

— 

554 

— 

•555 

— 

556 

— 

557 

Z             2- 

— 

692 

— 

693 

— 

695 

— 

696 

3  — 

— 

831 

— 

832 

— 

834 

— 

836 

3    i 

— 

96b 

— 

971 

— 

973 

— 

975 

4  — 

108 

1 

1 10 

1 12 

114 

4  i 

246 

1 

249 

25' 

254 

5  ~ 

385 

•  I 

387 

39° 

393 

5   I 

523 

1 

526 

529 

532 

6  — 

662 

1 

66«; 

66S 

672 

6   | 

800 

1 

804 

807 

811 

7  — 

939 

I 

943 

947 

95i 

7   I 

2 

077 

2 

081 

2 

086 

2 

090 

8  — 

2 

216 

2 

220 

2 

225 

2 

229 

8     i 

2 

354 

2 

359 

2 

364 

2 

369 

9     — 

2 

493 

2 

498 

2 

503 

2 

508 

9    i 

2 

031 

2 

o37 

2 

642 

2 

648 

10  — 

2 

770 

2 

775 

2 

78' 

2 

787 

10   § 

2 

908 

2 

914 

2 

020 

2 

927 

11  — 

3 

047 

3 

°53 

3 

059 

3 

c66 

11   £ 

3 

185 

3 

192 

3 

198 

3 

206 

12  — 

3 

324 

3 

33' 

3 

337 

3 
3 

345 

12   £ 

3 

462 

3 

470 

3 

476 

484 

13  — 

3 

601 

3 

608 

3 

6,5 

3 

623 

'3     i 

3 

739 

3 

747 

3 

755 

3 

763 

14  — 

3 

878 

3 

886 

3 

894 

3 

902 

14    I 

4 

016 

4 

025 

4 

033 

4 

042 

•5  — 

4 

'55 

4 

163 

4 

172 

4 

181 

•  5     i 

4 

293 

4 

302 

4 

3" 

4 

320 

16  — 

4 

43z 

4 

441 

4 

450 

4 

4  59 

'6   £ 

4 

570 

4 

580 

4 

589 

4 

599 

17  — 

4 

709 

4 

719 

4 

728 

4 

740 

'7   £ 

4 

847 

4 

857 

4 

867 

4 

87S 

18  — 

4 

986 

4 

996 

4 

006 

4 

917 

18   £ 

5 

12; 

5 

"35 

5 

MS 

5 

'56 

19  — 

5 

263 

5 

274 

5 

284 

5 

296 

19   i- 

5 

401 

5 

4'3 

5 

423 

5 

435 

1  Oz. 

5 

54° 

_5_ 
1 1 

55' 

103 

5 

j  63 

5 

574 

2  Oz. 

1 1 

081 

1 1 

126 

11 

149 

3 

16 

620 

16 

655 

16 

689 

16 

723 

4 

22 

162 

22 

206 

22 

252 

22 

298 

5 

27 

702 

27 

759 

27 

81$ 

27 

872 

6 

33 

243 

33 

310 

33 

378 

3^ 

447 

7 

38 

783 

38 

862 

38 

94' 

39 

021 

8 

44 

324 

44 

414 

44 

504 

44 

596 

BUI, 


B  U  L 


TABLES    for  the  Computation  of   BULLION    SILVER'. 
SECOND       TABLE. 


From  5  s. 

2d. 

to  5  s 

.  2d 

.  1   per  Ounce  Standard. 

at62 

d.p. 

at  62 

id.fi 

at  6  2 

«M 

ntCzd.l- 

B.orW. 

or 

or 

or 

or 

d.  Parts. 

d.  Parts.  1 

d.  P.irta. 

d.  Parts. 

Dwts. 

62 

000 

62 

125, 

62 

250 

62  375 

1 

— 

139 

— 

'39 

140 

—  140 

1  — 

— 

279 

— 

279;  — 

28c 

—  280 

1  i 

— 

418 

— 

419  — 

420 

—  42 1 

2  — 

— 

558 

— 

559, 

— 

560 

-  56, 

2    i 

— 

698 

— 

699 

— 

701 

—  702 

3  — 

— 

837 

— 

839 

— 

841 

—  842 

3     § 

— 

977 

— 

979 

— 

981 

-  983 

4  — 

117 

1 

119! 

1 

121 

1   123 

4    1 

25b 

1 

259 

1 

261 

1  264 

5   — 

39° 

1 

399 

1 

402 

1  404 

5   1 

53b 

1 

519 

1 

542 

1  545 

6  — 

675 

1 

678 

I 

682 

1  685 

6   | 

811; 

1 

818 

1 

822 

1  82; 

7  — 

954 

1 

958 

1 

962 

1  966 

7   1 

2 

094 

2 

098 

2 

103 

2  107 

8  — 

2 

234 

2 

238 

2 
2 

243 
383 

2  247 

8  \ 

2 

373 

2 

378 

2  388 

9  — 

2 

vi 

2 

518 

2 

523 

2  528 

0  I 

2 

653 

2 

658 

2 

663 

2  669 

10  — 

2 

792 

2 

798 

2 

804 

2  809 

.0   § 

2 

932 

2 

938 

2 

944 

2  950 

1 1  — 

3 

072 

3 

078 

3 

084 

3  090 

11    I 

3 

21 1 

3 

218 

3 

224 

3  231 

12   

_3_ 

3 

35' 

490 

3 

i?\ 

3 

364 

3  372 

12    1 

3 

49  8 

3 

5°5 

3  5'3 

13   — 

3 

630 

3 

637 

3 

645 

3  654 

»3   £ 

3 

770 

3 

777 

3 

7«5 

3  795 

14  — 

3 

909 

3 

9'7 

3 

925 

3  935 

14    i 

4 

049 

4 

057 

4 

065 

4  °75 

15   — 

4 

189 

4 

197 

4 

206 

4  215 

«s     I 

4 

328 

4 

337 

4 

34° 

4  355 

16  — 

4 

468 

4 

477 

4 

4S6 

4  495 

16    | 

4 

608 

4 

617 

4 

626 

4  b35 

17  — 

4 

747 

4 

757 

4 

766 

4  776 

17    I 

4 

887 

4 

897 

4 

907 

4  9'6 

18  — 

5 

027 

5 

0.37 

5 

047 

5  °57 

18    § 

5 

166 

5 

177 

5 

187 

5  '97 

19  — 

5 

306 

5 

3'7 

5 

327 

5  338 

19    I 

5 

445 

5 

456 

5 

467 

S  478 

1  Oz. 

5 

585 

5 

596 

5 

608 

5  619 

2  Oz. 

11 

171 

1 1 

193 

1 1 

216 

11  238 

3 

16 

756 

16 

790 

16 

824 

16  858 

4 

22 

342 

22 

3«7 

22 

432 

22  477 

5 

27 

927 

27 

984 

28 

04c 

28  096 

6 

33 

5'3 

33 

581 

33 

648 

33  7'6 

7 

39 

099 

39 

178 

39 

256 

39  335 

8 

44 

684 

K4 

744 

144 

864 

■I44  954 

•From  5s. 
B.orW. 

Dwts. 

1 

z 
I      — 

1  I 

2       

2  I 

3  — 

3  I 

4  — 


2d.  f  to  5s.  2d.  {-  per  Ounce  Standard 


at62d. 

or 

d.  Parts. 
62     500 

140 

—  281 

—  422 

—  563 

—  703 

—  844 

—  98S 
1      126 

"26b 
407 
548 


at62d.'| 

or 
d.  Parts. 
62     625 

—  141 

—  282 

—  423 
564 
705 
846 

■     987 
1      128 


9 
9 
10 
10 
11 
1 1 
12 


12 

13 
13 
H 
14 
«5 
15 
16 


829 
970 
111 

252 


at  Bad.  I 

or 
d.  Parts. 

62     750 

—  141 

—  282 

—  423 

—  564 

—  706 

—  S47 

—  989 
1      130 


at62d.$ 

or 
d.  Parts. 
62     875 

—  141 

—  283 

—  424 

—  566 

—  708 

—  849 

—  991 
1  132 


1  269 
1  410 
1     55' 


393 
533 
6-4 
815 
956 
096 

237 
378 


5'9 
659 

800 

94' 

082 
222 

363 

504 


692 
833 

1  974 

2  115 
2  256 


397 
538 
679 
820 
962 
103 
244 
385 


16 

1 
2 

17 

»7 

1 
2 

is 

— 

18 

1. 

2 

19 

1 

1 

2 

Oz. 

2 

Oz. 

3 

5 

526 

667 
808 


271 

412 

554 
695 

837 
978 
119 
261 
402 

543 
685 
826 
967 


274 
416 

557 
699 
840 
982 
124 
265 


407 

549 
690 
832 

973 
109!  3  115 

25°  3  257 
39'!  3  398 


4  645 

4  786 

4  926 

5  o67 
5  208 

5  349  . 

5  489  5  5°° 

S  630]  5  641 

i 1  261 1 1 1  283 


949 
090 
231 

372 

111 
654 

795 

936 

077 

5  218 

5  359 


16  891 

22  522 

28  153 

33  783 


16  926 

22  567 

2S  209 

33  851 


39  4'4  39  493 
45  °45'45  '35 


3 

533 

3 

674 

3 

815 

3 

95b 

4 

097 

4 

238 

4 

380 

\ 

522 

4 

663 

4 

801; 

4 

946 

5 

087 

5 

229 

5 

370 

5 

5" 

S 

b53 

1  : 

306 

16 

959 

22 

612 

23 

265 

33 

918 

39 

572 

540 
681 
823 
965 

106 

248 

389 


4  673 

4  814 

4  956 

5  c97 
5  239 
5  38i 
5  S23 
5.  664 

11  328 

16  993 

22  657 

28  322 

33  986 

39  65° 

4S     295:45  3 '5 


From  5  s. 

3d- 

to  5  s 

•3d 

.  1  per  Ounce  Standard. 

at63d.p. 

at  63  d.; 

at  63  d.  f 

at6- 

*i 

B.orW. 

or 

or 

or 

or 

d.  Parts. 

d.  Parts. 

d.  Parts. 

d.  Parts. 

Dwts. 

63 

000 

63 

125 

63  250 

63 

375 

2" 

— 

141 

— 

142 

—  142 

— 

142 

I   — 

— 

283 

— 

284 

—  284 

— 

285 

I    1 

— 

425 

— 

426 

—  427 

— 

428 

2   

— 

567 

— 

568 

—  57° 

— 

570 

2   £ 

■*    z 

— 

709 

— 

710 

—   7'2 

— 

7'3 

3  ~ 

— 

851 

— 

853 

—  854 

— 

856 

3   1 

— 

993 

— 

995 

—  997 

— 

999 

4  — 

'35 

'37 

1  139 

1 

141 

4   2 

277 

279 

1  282 

1 

284 

5  — 

418 

421 

i  424 

1 

427 

5  § 

560 

5&3 

1  566 

1. 

570 

6  — 

702 

706 

1  709 

1 

712 

6   | 

844 

848 

1  851 

1 

855 

98b 

990 

1  994 

1 

998 

7     i 

2 

128 

2 

132 

2  136 

2 

141 

8  — 

2 

270 

2 

274 

2  279 

2 

283 

8   I 

2 

412 

2 

416 

2  421 

2 

426 

9  T 

2 

554 

2 

559 

2  564 

2 

569 

9  i 

2 

695 

2 

701 

2  706 

2 

711 

10  — 

2 

837 

2 

843 

2  849 

2 

854 

10    | 

2 

979 

2 

985 

2  991 

2 

997 

11   — 

3 

121 

3 

127 

3  '33 

3 

140 

ki  i 

3 

263 

3 

269 

3  276 

3 

282 

12  — 

3 

405 

3 

412 

3  4'8 

3 

425 

12  | 

3 

547 

3 

554 

3  56' 

3 

568 

»3  — 

3 

689 

3 

696 

3  7°3 

3 

711 

'3  \ 

3 

83' 

3 

838 

3  846 

3 

853 

14  — 

3 

972 

3 

980 

3  988 

3 

996 

14  i 

4 

114 

4 

123 

4  '3' 

4 

'39 

15    T 

4 

256 

4 

265 

4  273 

4 

282 

ll     { 

4 

398 

4 

407 

4  4'6 

4 

424 

16  — 

4 

540 

4 

549 

4  558 

4 

567 

16  i 

4 

68* 

4 

691 

4  700 

4 

710 

17  — 

4 

824 

4 

833 

4  843 

4 

853 

17  i 

4 

966 

4 

976 

4  985 

4 

99? 

18  — 

5 

108 

5 

118 

5  128 

5 

138 

18  l 

5 

250 

5 

260 

5  270 

5 

281 

19  — 

5 

391 

5 

402 

5  4'3 

5 

423 

19  1 

5 

533 

S 

544 

5  555 

5 

666 

1  Oz. 

5 

675 

5 

686 

5  698 

5 

709 

2  Oz. 

11 

35' 

1 1 

373 

11  396 

1 1 

418 

3 

'7 

027 

17 

060 

17  094 

'7 

128 

4 

22 

702 

22 

747 

22  792 

22 

837 

5 

28 

378 

28 

434 

28  490 

28 

547 

6 

34 

054 

34 

121 

34  '88 

34 

256 

7 

39 

729 

39 

808 

39  887 

39 

966 

2 

45 

405 

45 

495 

45  585 

45 

67S 

From  5s.  3d.  f  to  5s.  3d.  f  per  Ounce  Standard. 


1163d.!  i 

U63 

d-f 

at  63  d.  | 

at63d.£ 

B.orW. 

or 

or 

or 

or 

J.  Parts.  ( 

i.  P 

arts. 

d.  Parts. 

d.  Parts. 

Dwts. 

53  500 

53 

625 

63  750 

63  875 

2 

-  '43 

'43 

—  '43 

—  143 

1  — 

—  286  ■ 

286 

—  287 

—  287 

1   f 

—  429  ■ 

429 

—  430 

—  431 

2  — 

—  572 

573 

—  574 

~  575 

2  k 

~  7'5 

716 

—  717 

—  719 

3  "7 

—  858 

859 

—  861 

-  863 

3  \ 

1  001 

1 

003 

1  005 

1  007 

4  — 

1  144 

1 

146 

1   148 

1  1 50 

4  k 

i  287 

1 

2S9 

1  292 

1  294 

5  ~7 

1  43° 

1 

432 

1  435 

1  439 

I     l 

1  573 

1 

576 

1  579 

1  582 

6  — 

1  716 

1 

719 

1  722 

1  726 

6  I 

i  859 

1 

862 

1  866 

1  870 

7     — 

2  002 

2 

006 

2  010 

2  014 

7      i 

2  '45 

2 

149 

2  153 

2  157 

8  — 

2  288 

2 

292 

2  297 

2  30J 

8   f 

2  43' 

2 

43  6 

2  44° 

2  445 

9  - 

2  574 

2 

580 

2  584 

2  589 

9  i 

2  717 

2 

722 

2  728 

2  733 

10  — 

2  860 

2 

865 

2  871 

2  877 

10*-  | 

3  °°3 

3 

009 

3  015 

3  °2i 

li  — 

3  '4° 

3 

J  52 

3  158 

3  164 

"   1 

3  2S9  3 

295 

3-  3°2 

3  3°2 

12  — 

3  432 !  3 

438 

3  445 

3  452 

12   | 

3  575|  3 

582 

3  589 

3  596 

13  — 

3  7i8  3 

725 

3  733 

3  74° 

13   I 

3  S61 

3 

868 

•3  876 

3  884 

,+  ~7 

4  004 

4 

012 

4  020 

4  028 

'4   § 

4  147 

4 

'55 

4  '63 

4  171 

15  "7 

4  290 

4 

298 

4  3°7 

4  315 

15  I 

4  433 

4 

442 

4  45' 

4  459 

16  — 

4  576 

4 

585 

4  594 

4  6o3 

16  i 

4  720 

4 

728 

4  738 

4  747 

17  — 

4  862 

4 

872 

4  881 

4  891 

17  I 

5  °°5 

5 

015 

5  °25 

5  °35 

is  — 

5  H8 

5 

158 

5  168 

5  '79 

is  1 

5  29' 

5 

302 

5  3'2 

5  322 

19  — 

5  434 

5 

445 

5  456 

5  466 

'9  t 

5  577 

5 

588 

5  599 

5  610 

1  Oz- 

5  720 

_5_ 
11 

731 
4°3 

5  743 

5  754 

2  Oz. 

11  441 

11  486 

1 1  50S 

3 

17  162 

'7 

'95 

17  229 

17  263 

4 

22  882 

22 

927 

22  972 

23  017 

5 

28  603 

28 

655 

28  716 

28  772 

6 

34  324 

34 

39' 

34  459 

34  5*6 

7 

39  °45 

40 

12: 

40  202 

40  281 

8 

45  765 

45 

85: 

145  945 

146  036 

Vol.  I. 


BUL 


B  U  L 


TABLES    for   the  Computation  of    BULLION    SILVER. 
SECOND       TABLE. 

From  5  s.  5d.  to  5  s.  5d.  -|-  per  Ounce  Standard. 


From  5  s. 

+d. 

to  5  s 

.4d 

.  {  per  Oi 

ince  Stanc 

lard. 

at64d.p. 

at64d.-f| 

at64d.  1 

at  64  d.| 

B.orW. 

or 

or 

or 

or 

d.  Parts. 

d.  Parts. 

d.  Parts. 

d.  P 

aits. 

Dwts. 

6+ 

000 

64 

125  64 

250 

64 

375 

1 
2 

— 

J  44 

— 

144  — 

144 

— 

144 

I  — 

— 

288 

— 

288  — 

289 

— 

289 

I    I 

— 

432 

— 

433  i 

— 

434 

— 

434 

2   

— 

57° 

— 

577 1 

— 

57« 

— 

579 

2    1 

— 

720 

— 

722 

— 

723 

— 

724 

3  — 

— 

864 

— 

866 

— 

808 

— 

869 

3   § 

009 

010 

012 

014 

4  — 

153 

!55 

157 

»59 

4   1 

297 

299 

302 

304 

5  — 

441 

444 

447 

449 

5   1 

5«S 

588 

59> 

594 

6  — 

729 

733 

730 

739 

6   1 

873 

877 

881 

884 

7  — 

2 

018 

2 

021 

2 

025 

2 

029 

7   I 

2 

162 

2 

166 

2 

170 

2 

•74 

8  .— 

2 

306 

2 

310 

2 

315 

2 

319 

8   £ 

2 

450 

2 

455 

2 

460 

2 

464 

9  T 

2 

594 

2 

599 

2 

604 

2 

609 

9   1 

2 

738 

2 

744 

2 

749 

2 

754 

10  — 

2 

882 

2 

888 

2 

894 

2 

899 

10   | 

3 

027 

3 

033 

3 

038 

3 

044 

1 1  — 

3 

171 

3 

177 

3 

i«3 

3 

189 

11  i 

3 

3'5 

3 

321 

3 

328 

3 

334 

12  — 

3 

459 

3 

466 

3 

472 

3 

479 

12  | 

3 

603 

3 

610 

3 

617 

3 

624 

13  — 

3 

747 

3 

755 

3 

762 

3 

769 

13  i 

3 

891 

3 

899 

3 

907 

3 

914 

14  — 

4 

036 

4 

°43 

4 

051 

4 

059 

H    i 

4 

180 

4 

188 

4 

196 

4 

204 

»5  — 

4 

324 

4 

332 

4 

34i 

4 

349 

li    * 

4 

468 

4 

477 

4 

485 

4 

494 

16  — 

4 

612 

4 

621 

4 

630 

4 

639 

16    f 

4 

756 

4 

766 

4 

775 

4 

784 

17  — 

4 

900 

4 

910 

4 

920 

4 

929 

17    l 

5 

045 

5 

054 

5 

064 

5 

074 

18  — 

5 

189 

5 

199 

5 

209 

5 

219 

is    1 

5 

333 

5 

343 

5 

354 

5 

3<H 

19  — 

1 

477 

5 

488 

5 

498 

5 

509 

»9   1 

5 

621 

5 

632 

5 

043 

5 

654 

1  Oz. 

5 

765 

5 

777 

5 

788 

5 

799 

2  Oz. 

11 

S3 1 

11 

554 

1 1 

576 

1 1 

599 

3 

17 

297 

17 

33' 

»7 

3&4 

17 

39« 

4 

23 

063 

23 

108 

23 

153 

23 

198 

5 

28 

828 

28 

885 

28 

941 

28 

997 

6 

34 

594 

34 

662 

34 

729 

34 

797 

7 

40 

360 

40 

439 

40 

5'7 

40 

59° 

8 

46 

126 

46 

216 

46 

306 

46 

396 

From  5s. 

4d 

fto 

5s.  4d.  •*•  per  Ounce 

Standard. 

at64d.  | 

at64d.f 

at  64a.  | 

at  64  d.  \ 

B.orW. 

or 

or 

or 

or 

d. 

Parts. 

d. 

Parts. 

d. 

Parts. 

d.  Parts. 

Dwts. 

64 

500 

64 

625 

6+ 

750 

64  875 

1 
5 

— 

H5 

— 

145 

— 

145 

—  146 

1  — 

— 

290 

— 

291 

— 

291 

—  292 

1       I 

— > 

435 

— 

43° 

— 

Ml 

~  438 

2  — 

— 

581 

— 

582 

— 

S»3 

—  584 

2   § 

— 

726 

— 

727 

— 

729 

—  73o 

3  — 

— 

87. 

— 

873 

— 

874 

—  876 

3   § 

016 

1 

018 

1 

O20 

1  022 

4  — 

1 

162 

1 

164 

1 

166 

1   168 

4   1 

3°7 

1 

3°9 

1 

312 

1  3'5 

5  — 

452 

1 

455 

1 

458 

1  461 

5   1 

597 

1 

601 

1 

604 

1  607 

6  — 

743 

1 

746 

1 

749 

1  753 

6  I 

888 

1 

892 

7 

895 

r  899 

7  "7 

2 

°33 

2 

037 

2 

041 

2  045 

7  I 

2 

179 

2 

'83 

2 

187 

2  191 

8  — 

2 

324 

2 

328 

2 

333 

2  3^7 

8   § 

2 

469 

2 

474 

2 

479 

2  483 

9  — 

2 

614 

2 

619 

2 

624 

2  630 

9   1 

2 

760 

2 

765 

2 

770 

2  776 

10  — 

2 

9Q5 

2 

911 

2 

916 

2    922 

10   | 

3 

050 

3 

056 

3 

062 

3  o63 

1 1  — 

3 

195 

3 

202 

3 

208 

3  2.4 

'•  i 

3 

34' 

3 

347 

3 

354 

3  3<5o 

12  — 

3 

48b 

3 

493 

3 

499 

3  5°6 

»2    | 

3 

631 

3 

638 

3 

645 

3  652 

»3  — 

3 

777 

3 

784 

3 

791 

3  798 

»3     i 

3 

922 

3 

929 

3 

937 

3  945 

14  — 

4 

067 

4 

°75 

4 

083 

4  09 « 

14     i 

4 

212 

4 

220 

4 

229 

4  237 

•5  — 

4 

358 

4 

366 

4 

374 

4  383 

•5   £ 

4 

5°3 

4 

5'2 

4 

520 

4  529 

16  — 

4 

648 

4 

6" 

4 

666 

4  675 

.6   * 

4 

793 

4 

803 

4 

812 

4  821 

17  — 

4 

939 

4 

948 

4 

958 

4  967 

'7   1 

5 

084 

5 

094 

5 

104 

5  i'3 

»8  — 

5 

229 

5 

239 

5 

249 

;  260 

18   f 

5 

374 

5 

385 

5- 

395 

5  4°6 

19  — 

5 

520 

5 

5  3° 

5 

54' 

5  552 

•9   * 

5 

665 

5 

676 

5 

687 

5  698 

1  Oz. 

5 

8101 

5 

822 

5 

833 

5  844 

2  Oz. 

1 1 

621J 

1 1 

644 

1 1 

666 

1 1  6S9 

3 

17 

432 

'7 

466 

'7 

499 

'7  533 

4 

23 

24.3! 

23 

288 

23 

333 

23  378 

5 

29 

°54! 

29 

1 10 

*9 

29  222 

6 

34 

864 

34 

932 

14 

999 

34  067 

7 

40 

675j 

4° 

754 

1" 

«33 

40  911 

8 

|6 

4861 

46 

576 

^ 

666 

46  756 

at65d.p. 

at  6 

;d.| 

sit  6 

;d.| 

at65d.-| 

B.orW. 

or 

or 

or 

or 

d.  Parts. 

d.  Parts. 

d.  Parts. 

d.  Parts. 

Dwts. 

6S 

000 

65 

125 

65 

250 

65  375 

2 

— 

146 

— 

i46 

— 

146 

—  '47 

1  — 

— 

292 

— 

293 

— 

293 

—  294 

1   1 

— 

439 

— 

440 

— 

440 

—  441 

2  — 

— 

585 

— 

586 

— 

587 

—  588 

2   1 

— 

73' 

— 

733 

— 

734 

—  736 

3  — 

— 

878 

— 

880 

— 

881 

-  883 

3   1 

024 

1 

026 

1 

028 

1  030 

4  — 

171 

1 

«73 

1 

1 

'75 
322 

1   177 

4   £ 

3*7 

1 

320 

1  325 

5  — 

463 

1 

466 

1 

469 

l  472 

5   1 

610 

1 

613 

1 

616 

1  619 

6  — 

756 

I 

760 

1 

763 

1  766 

6   1 

9°3 

1 

906 

1 

910 

I  914 

7  — 

2 

049 

2 

°53 

2 

057 

2  061 

7   I 

2 

'95 

2 

200 

2 

204 

2  208 

8  — 

2 

342 

2 

346 

2 
2 

35' 
498 

2  355 

8   | 

2 

488 

2 

493 

2  503 

9  — 

2 

635 

2 

640 

2 

645 

2  650 

9  \ 

2 

781 

2 

786 

2 

792 

2  797 

10  — 

2 

927 

2 

933 

2 

939 

2  944 

10   | 

3 

074 

3 

08: 

3 

086 

3  092 

1 1  — 

3 

220 

3 

226 

3 

233 

3  239 

11  \ 

3 

367 

3 

373 

3 

380 

3  386 

12  — 

3 

5 '3 

3 

520 

3 

527 

3  533 

12   | 

3 

659 

3 

666 

3 

673 

3  681 

13  — 

3 

806 

3 

8'3 

3 

820 

3  828 

13   I 

3 

952 

3 

959 

3 

967 

3  975 

14  — 

4 

099 

4 

106 

4 

114 

4  122 

'4  \ 

4 

245 

4 

253 

4 

261 

4  269 

15  "7 

4 

39° 

4 

400 

4 

408 

4  4'7 

15  k 

4 

538 

4 

546 

4 

555 

4  564 

16  — 

4 

684 

4 

693 

4 

702 

4  7" 

16   I 

4 

83' 

4 

840 

4 

849 

4  858 

17  — 

4 

977 

4 

987 

4 

996 

5  006 

17   1 

5 

123 

5 

'33 

5 

'43 

5  153 

18  — 

5 

270 

5 

280 

5 

290 

5  3°o 

18   | 

5 

416 

5 

427 

5 

437 

5  447 

19  — 

5 

5&3 

5 

573 

5 

584 

5  595 

19   1 

5 

709 

5 

720 

5 

73' 

5  742 

1  Oz. 

5 

8s"5 

5 

8q7 

1 1 

878 
756 

5  889 

2  Oz. 

1 1 

7" 

1 1 

734 

11  779 

3 

»7 

567 

'7 

601 

'7 

635 

17  668 

4 

23 

423 

23 

468 

23 

5'3 

23  558 

5 

29 

279 

29 

335 

29 

391 

29  448 

6 

35 

'35 

35 

202 

35 

270 

35  337 

7 

40 

990 

4' 

069 

4' 

148 

41  227 

8 

46 

846 

46 

930 

47 

026 

47  116 

From  5s. 

5^ 

I  to 

5s- 

5<U 

3er  Ounce 

Standard. 

at65d.f 

at! 

55d.| 

at65d.f 

a:65d.£ 

B.orW. 

or 

or 

or 

or 

J. 

Parts. 

d. 

Parts. 

d. 

Parts. 

J. 

Parts. 

Dwts. 

65 

500 

65 

625 

65 

75° 

65 

875 

i 

— 

'47 

— 

147 

— 

148 

— 

148 

1   — 

— ■ 

295 

— 

295 

— 

296 

— 

296 

»    | 

— 

442 

— 

443 

— 

444 

— 

445 

2   

— 

590 

— 

59' 

— 

592 

— 

593 

2    1 

— 

737 

— 

739 

— 

740 

— 

74i 

S90 

3   1 

032 

o34 

1 

036 

1 

038 

4  — 

180 

182 

1 

184 

1 

186 

4   £ 

327 

33° 

1 

332 

1 

33? 

5  — 

475 

478 

1 

480 

1 

483 

5   § 

622 

625 

1 

628 

1 

632 

6  — 

770 

773 

1 

777 

1 

780 

6   | 

917 

921 

1 

925 

1 

928 

7  — 

2 

065 

2 

069 

2 

073 

2 

077 

7  \ 

2 

212 

2 

217 

2 

221 

2 

225 

8  — 

2 

360 

2 

364 

2 

369 

2 

373 

8  i 

2 

507 

2 

5'2 

2 

S'7 

2 

S22 

9  — 

z 

655 

2 

660 

2 

66* 

2 

67O 

9   1 

2 

802 

2 

808 

2 

8,3 

2 

8l8 

10  — 

2 

950 

2 

956 

2 

9^1 

2 

967 

10   | 

3 

097 

3 

103 

3 

109 

3 

"5 

1 1  — 

3 

245 

3 

251 

3 

257 

3 

264 

"  i 

3 

393 

3 

399 

3 

405 

3 

412 

12  — 

3 

54° 

3 

547 

3 

554 

? 

560 

12  i 

3 

6881  3 

695 

3 

702 

3 

709 

'3  — 

3 

835 

3 

842 

3 

850 

3 

857 

•  3  £ 

3 

983 

3 

990 

3 

998 

4 

OO5 

14  — 

4 

130 

4 

138 

4 

.146 

4 

154 

14    1 

4 

278 

4 

286 

4 

294 

4 

302 

'5  — 

4 

425 

4 

434 

4 

442 

4 

45' 

'5  \ 

4 

573 

4 

581 

4 

590 

4 

599 

16  — 

4 

720 

4 

729 

4 

738 

4 

747 

.6   | 

4 

868 

4 

877 

4 

886 

4 

896 

17  — 

s 

015 

5 

025 

5 

°34 

5 

044 

'7     i 

5 

163 

5 

173 

5 

182 

5 

192 

1 8  — 

5 

310 

5 

320 

5 

33' 

5 

34' 

■8   | 

5 

458 

5 

468 

5 

479 

5 

489 

'9  — 

5 

605 

5 

616 

5 

627 

5 

637 

'9   1 

5 

753 

5 

764 

5 

775 

5 

786 

1  Oz. 

5 

900 

5 

012 

\ 

923 

5 

93+ 

2  Oz. 

1 1 

800 

1 1 

824 

1 1 

846 

1 1 

069 

3 

'7 

700 

'7 

736 

'7 

770 

'7 

804 

4 

*3 

600 

«  3 

648 

«3 

<>93 

1 3 

738 

5 

29 

500 

29 

560 

29 

617 

29 

673 

6 

15 

400 

35 

472 

J  5 

54o 

55 

608 

7 

4' 

300 

4« 

385 

4' 

463 

4' 

542 

8 

■17 

200 

17 

297 

■17 

387 

47 

477 

i5    U    L, 


B   U  L 


TABLES   for   the  Computation  of   BULLION    S  I  L  V  E  It. 
SECOND       TABLE. 


The  ufe  of  the  preceding  Table. 

When  you  have  a  parcel  of  filver,  if  it  be  finer  or  coarfor 
than  ftandard  filver,  this  table  fhews,  to  the  1000th  part  ol  a 
penny,  how  much  an  ounce  of  filver  is  worth  more  or  lcls 
than  an  ounce  of  filver  of  the  goodnef,  of  ftandard. 
For  inftance,  fiippofing  that  you  have  filver  to  (til,  that  is 
worfe  than  ftandard  15  \  dwts,  and  would  know  what  an 
ounce  of  this  filver  is  worth,  when  ftandard  fells  at  5s.  3d. 
per  ounce. 

To  anfwer  this  queftion,  look  in  the  fecond  table  for  the  price 
of  ftandard,  which  being  fuppofed  5  s.  3d.  per  ounce,  you 
will  find  at  the  head  of  fome  of  the  columns:  having  found  the 
ftandard  price,  draw  down  your  finger  upon  the  laid  column 
perpendicularly,  'till  you  have  come  to  the  fum  that  ftands 
even  with  the  15  ±  dwts.  in  the  margin  (your  filver  being  fo 
much  worfe  than  ftandard)  and  you  will  find  there  4d.  398, 
which  is  the  Value  that  the  faid  filver  is  worfe  ihan  ftandard. 


From  5  s. 

6d. 

to  5 

s.  6d.  |  perO 

unce 

Standard. 

at66d.p. 

at66d.-|- 

at  66  d. -J 

at  66 d.  J 

B.orW. 

or 

< 

jr 

or 

< 

~>r 

d.  Parts. 

d.  Parts. 

d.  Parts. 

d.  Parts. 

Dwts. 

66 

000 

66 

125 

66 

250 

66 

375 

1 

X 

— 

148 

— 

148 

— 

149 

— 

'49 

I  — 

— 

297 

— 

297 

— 

298 

— 

298 

1  i- 

— 

445 

— 

446 

— 

447 

— 

448 

Z     ' — 

— 

594 

— 

595 

— 

59b 

— 

597 

2   ! 

— 

743 

— 

744 

— 

74b 

— 

747 

3  — 

— 

891 

— 

893 

— 

895 

— 

896 

3  \ 

1 

040 

1 

042 

044 

046 

4  — 

1 

189 

1 

191 

193 

— 

'95 

"4   § 

1 

337 

1 

340 

342 

345 

5  — 

1 

48b 

1 

489 

492 

494 

S  \ 

1 

635 

1 

638 

64 1 

644 

6    — 

1 

783 

1 

787 

790 

793 

6  \ 

1 

932 

I 

93° 

939 

943 

7  T 

2 

081 

2 

085 

2 

088 

2 

092 

7  \ 

2 

229 

2 

233 

2 

238 

2 

242 

8  — 

2 

378 

2 

382 

2 

387 

2 

39' 

8  k 

2 

527  2 

53' 

2 

536 

2 

54' 

9    — 

2 

675 

2 

680 

2 

685 

2 

690 

9  i 

2 

824 

2 

829 

2 

835 

2 

840 

10  — 

2 

972 

2 

978 

2 

984 

2 

989 

1°     i 

3 

121 

3 

127 

3 

133 

3 

'39 

11   — 

3 

270 

3 

276 

3 

282 

3 

288 

w  f 

3 

418 

3 

425 

3 

43" 

3 

438 

12  — 

3 

567 

3 

574  3 

5«> 

3 

5*7 

12    I 

3 

7»6 

3 

7-3|  3 

73o 

3 

737 

13  — 

3 

864 

3 

8721  3 

879 

3 

886 

13    i 

4 

013 

4 

021 

4 

028 

4 

036 

14  — 

4 

162 

4 

170 

4 

177 

4 

I8S 

14    i 

4 

310 

4 

3'8 

4 

327 

4 

335 

»5  -7 

4 

459 

4 

467 

4 

47° 

4 

484 

i?   * 

4 

608 

4 

6»6 

4 

625 

4 

634 

16  - 

4 

75° 

4 

76? 

4 

"74 

4 

783 

16  i 

4 

9  5 

4 

914 

4 

9z3 

4 

933 

17  — 

5 

054 

5 

063 

5 

c73 

5 

082 

17      I 

5 

202 

5 

212 

5 

222 

5 

232 

18  — 

S 

35' 

5 

361 

5 

37' 

S 

38i 

18   { 

s 

500 

5 

510 

5 

S2° 

5 

531 

19  — 

5 

648 

S 

659 

5 

670 

5 

680 

19  \ 

5 

797 

S 

808 

5 

819 

5 

830 

1  Oz. 

5 

945 

5 

95? 

5 

9b8 

5 
1 1 

979 

2 

11 

89I 

1 1 

914 

1 1 

930 

959 

3 

'7 

«37 

17 

871 

'7 

9°5 

'7 

939 

4 

23 

7«3 

23 

828 

23 

873 

23 

918 

5 

29 

729 

29 

78b 

29 

842 

29 

898 

6 

35 

675 

35 

743 

35 

810 

3S 

878 

7 

41 

621 

4' 

700 

+  1 

779 

4' 

858 

8 

47 

567 

47 

657 

47 

747 

!47 

837 

From  5  s. 

6d. 

±to 

;s.  6d.  1  p 

erO 

unce 

Stan 

dard. 

at66d.| 

at66d.| 

at66d.| 

at66d.  -I 

B.orW. 

or 

or 

or 

or 

d.  Parts. 

d.  ] 

3arts. 

d.  Parts. 

d.  Parts. 

Dwts. 

66 

500 

66 

625 

66 

75°i 

66 

875 

1 

— 

'49 

— 

150 

— 

150 

— 

150 

I  — 

— 

299 

— 

300 

— 

300 

— 

301 

i  i 

— 

449 

— 

450 

— 

45' 

— 

45' 

2   — 

— 

599 

— 

600 

— 

601 

— 

602 

2    i 

— 

748 

— 

75° 

— 

75' 

— 

753 

3  ~7 

— 

898 

— 

900 

— 

902 

— 

9°3 

3     i 

048 

1 

050 

1 

052 

054 

4  — 

198 

1 

200 

1 

202 

204 

4    f 

347 

1 

35° 

1 

353 

355 

5  — 

497 

1 

500 

1 

5°3 

506 

5  i 

647 

1 

650 

1 

653 

6^6 

6    — 

797 

1 

800 

1 

804 

807 

6      § 

947 

1 

950 

1 

954 

958 

7  — 

2 

096 

2 

100 

2 

104 

2 

108 

7     k 

2 

246 

2 

250 

2 

25S 

2 

259 

8  — 

2 

39° 

2 

400 

2 

405 

2 

409 

8   | 

2 

546 

2 

55° 

2 

555 

2 

560 

9  — 

2 

695 

2 

701 

2 

706 

2 

711 

9   t 

2 

845 

2 

85' 

2 

856 

2 

861 

10  — 

2 

995 

3 

001 

3 

006 

3 

012 

10   | 

3 

'45 

3 

'5» 

3 

'57 

3 

162 

u  — 

3 

295 

3 

301 

3 

3°7 

3 

313 

11  \ 

3 

444 

3 

45' 

3 

457 

3 

464 

12  — 

3 

594 

3 

601 

3 

608 

3 

614. 

12    | 

3 

744 

3 

75' 

3 

758 

3 

765 

13   — 

3 

894 

3 

901 

3 

908 

3 

916 

13    1 

4 

°43 

4 

051 

4 

059 

4 

obb 

14   — 

4 

193 

4 

201 

4 

209 

4 

217 

14    1 

4 

343 

4 

351 

4 

359 

4 

367 

15   — 

4 

493 

4 

50' 

4 

510 

4 

5'8 

15    i 

4 

642 

4 

651 

4 

660 

4 

669 

16  — 

4 

4 

799 
942 

4 

801 

4 

810 

4 

819 

16   | 

4 

95' 

4 

961 

4 

970 

'7  — 

5 

092 

5 

IOI 

5 

11 1 

5 

121 

17   1 

5 

242 

5 

251 

5 

261 

5 

271 

18  — 

5 

39' 

S 

402 

5 

412 

5 

422 

18   | 

5 

54' 

5 

5S2 

5 

562 

5 

572 

19  — 

5 

691 

5 

702 

5 

712 

5 

723 

19  \ 

5 

841 

5 

852 

5 

863 

5 

874 

1  Oz. 

5 

990 

b 

002 

b 

013 

6 

024 

2  Oz. 

11 

9S1 

12 

004 

12 

02b 

12 

049 

3 

'7 

972 

18 

006 

18 

040 

18 

074 

4 

23 

963 

24 

008 

24 

°53 

24 

099 

5 

29 

954 

3° 

01 1 

30 

067 

3° 

123 

6 

35 

945 

36 

013 

36 

080 

3<> 

148 

7 

4' 

93° 

42 

°'5 

42 

094 

42 

'73 

3 

47 

927 

48 

017 

48 

107 

48 

198 

a.     1000  pts 

3  :   000  per  ounce  ftandard 

4  :   398  worfe 
10  :  602,  being  the  value  per  ounce 


s. 
Added  the  faid     o 

to  -  .   :  A 

The  total,  being  5 


Therefore,  from  5 

Subftract     -     -    o 

The  remainder  is  4 

of  the  faid  filver. 

If  the  faid  filver  had  been  15  |  dwts.   better  than  ftandard, 

then  you  muft  have 

ioco  pts 

398 

000  the  ftandard  price 

389  per  ounce,  is  the  value  of  the 
faid  filver  above  ftandard. 

The  general  rule. 
When  filver  is  better  than  ftandard,  add   the  value  of  the 
better  to  the  price  of  ftandard  ;  if  worfe,  fubftratt  the  value 
from  it. 

So  that,  at  the  head  of  each  column  throughout  the  faid  table, 
you  will  find  the  ftandard  prices  ;  and  in  the  margin  of  each 
page  are  fet  the  quantities  of  the  repo:ts  of  better  or  worfe. 
And,  laftly,  underneath  the  faid  ft  ndard  prices,  even  with 
the  faid  reports,  are  fet  down,  to  the  thoufandth  part  of  a 
penny,  how  much  in  value  an  ounce  of  bullion  is   worth 

more  or  lefs  than  ftandard  filver. Example. 

When  ftandard  is  worth  5  s.  3d.  |  per  ounce,  filver  18  |  dwts 
worfe  is  worth  lefs  by  5  d.  281  :  therefore,  to  know  the  value 
of  an  ounce  of  this  laft  filver, 
s.       d.    1000  pts 

5  :     3  :  375  equal  to -^  of  a  penny,  decimally  ex- 
o   :      5   :   281  worfe  [prefled 


From 
Subftract 

Remains 


10 


094  per  ounce,  the  anfwer  required. 

Another  Example. 
Suppofe  that  you  have  filver  to  fell  that  is  6  i  dwts  better  than 
ftandard,  and   ftandard  is  worth  at  this  time  5s.  2d.  3  per 
ounce,  you  would  know  what  an  cur.ee  of  the  faid  filver  is 
worth. 

Look  at  the  top  of  the  table  for  5s.  2d.  J,  rnd  in  the  column 
underneath,  even  with  6£  dwts,  you  will  find  id.  825,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  faid  filver  is  worth  fo  much  more  than  an  ounce 
of  ftandard  :  therefore, 

s.      d;   1000  pts 
Add     -      0:1:  835 

To       -      5   :   2  :   375  or  A,  the  ftandard  price, 
This  total  5:4:   200  is  the  anfwer,  filver  of  that  finenefs 
being  worth  fo  much. 

Silver  caft  up  per  the  grofs  weight. 
Example  I.  To  know  how  much  189  ounces  of  filver,  worfe 
than  ftandard  by  ig  k  dwts,  will  amount  to,  at  5  s.  2  d.  ■§■  per 
ounce  ftandard, 

IOOO  pts 
:  625  per  ounce 
:  500  p.  2d  table 
:   125  per  ounce 


From 

Take  for  19  \  dwts  worfe     - 
Remains  the  value  -  ~ 


Multiply  by 


4 
12 

pence  57 


125 
189  oz. 


12)  10796I625 


210)89)9(8 


The  anfwer  1.  44  :   19  :  8  \ 

Gold  of  any  finenefs  reduced  into  ftandard  weight,  by  the 
following  table,  from  100,000  ounces  to  one  grain,  and  to 
the  thoufandth  part  of  a  grain. 

Of  the  Gold  Standard, 
rib.  weight,  or  one  ounce  of  gold,  muft  contain 
22  carats  of  fine  gold,     1  Together  they  make  24  carats,  or 
1  carat  of  fine  filver,     >      1  lb.  weight,  or  1  ounce  Troy 
1  carat  of  fine  copper,  3      weight. 
N.  B.  The  carat  is  atermufed  by  refiners  and  plate- workers, 
and   others  who  deal   in  gold  and  filver,  by  which  they 
fignify  a  certain  compofition  of  weights,  made  ufe  of  in 
the  aftaying  and  computing  of  ftandard   gold  ;    and  this 
carat  contains  either  the  24th  part  of  a  pound,  or  the  24th 
part  of  an  ounce,  Troy  weight. 

A  IK. 


BUL 

TABLES    for  the  Computation 

A  lb.  carat  is  thus  fubdivided  : 
J  2  ounces         -  make  24  carats 

4  grains         - 

4  quarters         - 
10  dwts  Troy       - 

2  dwts  12  grs  Troy 
15  grains  Troy 

An  ounce  carat  is  fubdivided  thus  : 

I  ounce  Troy         -  makes  24  carats 

4  grains         -  make     1  carat 

4  quarters         -  make     1  grain 
20  grains  Troy         -  make     1  carat 

5  grains  Troy         -  make    1  carat-grain 

THIRD     TABLE. 

For  reducing  gold  to  ftandard. 


make 

1  carat 

car 

make 

I  grain 

1 

make 

1  carat 

4 

make 

I  grain 

5 

make 

1  quarter- 

■grain 

4 

Ounces. 

100,000 

90,000 

80,000 

70,000 

60,000 

50,000 

40,000 

30,000 

20,000 

10,000 

9000 

8000 

7000 

6000 

5000 

4000 

3000 

2000 

1000 

900 

800 

700 
600 
500 
400 

300 

200 

100 

90 
80 
70 
60 

5° 
40 

3° 
20 

10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

'  2 

1 


oz. 
284 

255 
227 
198 
170 
142 
J>3 

85 
,56 

28 

25 
22 

19 
17 
!4 
11 

8 

5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


dt. 

1 
»S 

5 
17 

9 

12 

4 
16 

8 
1 1 

14 

17 

4 

7 

10 

13 

16 

11 

5 

*9 

H 

8 

2 

17 
1 1 

5 
5 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 


gr- 
'9 
'5 
10 

6 

2 

21 

17 

'3 


'3 

17 

21 
2 
6 

10 

'5 

>9 

3 

10 

18 

2 

9 

17 

1 

8 

16 
2 

13 

23 

9 
20 

6 
16 

3 

>3 
12 
10 

9 
8 
6 
5 
4 
2 
1 


lOOOpts 

636 

272 

909 

545 
181 
818 

454 
090 

727 

363 
727 
090 

454 
818 
181 

545 
909 
272 
636 
272 
909 

545 
181 
818 

454 
090 

727 

363 

727 
090 

454 
818 
181 

545 
909 
272 
636 
272 
909 

545 
181 
818 

454 
090 
727 
363 


dt.  oz.  dt. 

19  —  — 

18  —  — 

17  —  — 

16  —  — 

15  —  — 

14  -  — 

13  ~  ~ 

10  —  — 


gr- 
1 
I 
1 

1 
1 


23gr-—  —  — 

N.  B.  When  you  have  multi- 
plied the  weight  of  the  bullion, 
collect  the  product  out  of  this 
table. 


IOOOPts 

29+ 
226 

158 

090 
022 

954 

885 
817 

749 
681 

613 
545 

477 
442 

34° 
272 
221 
136 

068 
065 
062 

059 
056 

05  3 
051 

04.8 

°45 
042 
039 
036 
034 
031 
028 
025 
022 
019 
017 
014 
on 
008 
005 
002 


The  ufe  of  the  Third  Table  foregoing. 
When  you  have  got  a  report  of  how  much  fine  gold  there  is 
in  a  lb.  weight,  or  an  ounce  weight  of  any  bullion,  more  or 
lefs  than  there  is  in  a  lb.  or  an  ounce  of  ftandard  gold,  the 
faid  table  (hews  how  much  it  will  amount  to  in  any  quantity 
of  the  faid  bullion.  For  the  finding  out  of  which,  obferve 
the  following  rules. 

1.  Reduce  the  report  of  better  or  worfe  than  ftandard  gold 
into  quarter-grains. 

2.  Multiply  the  weight  of  the  bullion  by  thefe  quarter-grains. 

3.  Collect  the  product  out  of  the  third  table,  and  add  them 
together. 

4.  If  it  be  better  than  ftandard  gold,  add  to  it  the  grofs  weight, 
and  the  total  will  be  the  ftandard  weight;  if  it  be  worfe 
than  ftandard,  deduct:  the  total  of  the  addition  from  the  grofs 
weight,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  ftandard  weight. 
Example  1.  To  know  the  ftandard  weight  of  462  ounces  of 
gold  worfe  than  ftandard  by  3  grains  f . 


Worfe      — 
Multiply  by 

Multiply 
By         - 

Make 


3* 

4 

13  quarter  grains 
462  the  grofs  weight 
13  the  quarter-grains 
6006  called  ounces. 


Coiled  out  of  the  Third  Table, 
or.      dts.     grs.    lOOOpts 


From 
Take 

Remain 


is 

is 

is 

oz. 

462 
»7 


17 
o 


21 


818 

i8r 


17    :      1  :      5   :   999  worfe 

dts.      grs.  iooopts 

o    :     o  :  000  the  grofs  weight 

1:5:  999  worfe 


444   :   18    :  18  :  001  the  ftandard  weight. 


BUL 

of  BULLION    COLD. 

Example  2.     To  know  the  ftandard  weight  of  596  ounces  0? 
gold,  worfe  1  car.   1  gr.  j. 

gr- 
1  I 


11  quarter-grains,  which  multiplied  by  596  oz.  grofs  weight, 
make  13708,  which  call  ounces. 

Collect  out  of  the  Table. 
oz.     dt.      gr.  iooopts 
28  :     8  :     4  :   363 

8  :   10  :   10  :  909 

I  :   19  :   18  :  545 

o  :     o  :   10  :  909 


oz. 

10000 

3000 

700 


18  :  20  :  726 

gr.      1000  pts 
O  :  000  the  grofs  weight, 
726  worfe  than  ftandard. 


20 


13708  38 

oz.  dt. 
From  596  :  o 
Take  38   :    18 

Remains  557   :      1:3:  274  ftandard  weight. 
Example  3.     To  know  how  much  ftandard  gold  there  is  in 
67  oz.  19  dwts.  ii  grs.  better  by  2  grains  \. 

oz.     dts.     grs.  grs. 

Multiply     67   :   19  :   11  2  £ 

By  o  :     o  :     9     quarter-grains  4 


Collect      6ji   : 

15   :     3  out  of  the  3  tab.    9  quarter-grains. 

oz.     dts. 

grs. 

oz.     dts.    grs.    1000  pts 

600  :     0 

:  0 

1   :   14  :     2  :   181 

10  :     0 

:  0 

0  :     0  :   13  :  636 

1   :     0 

:  0 

0:0:1  :-363 

0  :    15 

:  0 

0  :     0  :     1    :  022 

0  :     0 

:  3 

0  :     0  :     0  :  008 

611  :   15 

=  3 

1   :   14  :  18  :  210  better  than  ftand. 

oz. 

dts.    grs. 

To 

67 

:   19  :   11  the  grofs  weight 

Add 

I 

:   14  :   18  better 

Makes  69   :   14  :     5  ftandard  weight. 

Gold  valued  by  the  grofs  weight,  (hewing  how  much  an  ounca 
of  gold  of  any  finenefs  is  worth,  more  or  lefs  than  an  ounce  of 
ftandard  gold,  to  the  thoufandth  part  of  a  penny,  from  one 
quarter  of  a  carat-grain  better  or  worfe,  to  fix  carats  worfe  than 
ftandard. 
The  ftandard  prices  from  3I.  15  s.  to  4I.  1  s.  per  ounce. 

FOURTH    TABLE. 

From  3I.   15  s.  to  3I.   15  s.  5  d.  per  Ounce  Standard. 


A 

\ 

At 

At 

3I.  15 « 

.  per 

31-  »5- 

.  id. 

3I.  15s 

.  2d. 

B.  or  W. 

s.   d. 

Parts 

s.  d. 

Parts 

s.  d. 

Parts 

1 

4- 

—     2 

556 

—     2 

559 

—     2 

562 

2 

—     5 

i'3 

—    5 

119 

—    S 

125 

3 
A 

—     7 

670 

—     7 

778 

—     7 

687 

I  Grain 

—  10 

227 

—  10 

238 

—  10 

250 

1     I 

1  — 

784 

1  — 

798 

1  — 

812 

1    k 

1     3 

34° 

1     3 

535 

»     3 

375 

1    I 

1     5 

897 

1     5 

917 

1     5 

937 

2  Grains 

1     8 

454 

1     8 

477 

1     8 

500 

2     I 

1    11 

on 

1   11 

036 

1    11 

062 

2      I 

2     1 

568 

2     1 

596 

2     f 

625 

2      *. 

2     4 

124 

2     4 

156 

2     4 

187 

3  Grains 

2     6 
2     9 

681 
238 

2     6 
2     9 

715 

275 

2     6 

750 

3     % 

2     9 

312 

3    i 

2   11 

795 

2  11 

835 

2   11 

875 

3     ! 

3     2 

3?2 

3     2 

394 

3     2 

437 

I  Carat 

3     4 

909 

3     4 

954 

1     S 

000 

2 

6     9 

818 

6    9 

909 

6  10 

000 

3 

IO      2 

727 

10    2 

863 

10     3 

000 

4 

'3     7 

636 

'3     7 

818 

13     8 

000 

5 

'7  — 

545 

17  — 

772 

17     1 

000 

6 

20     5 
A 

454 

20     5 
A 

727 

20    6 

Ai 

000 

3I.  15s 

•  3d. 

3I.  15s 

:4d. 

3l-  «5£ 

'.5d. 

B.orW. 

s.  d. 

Parts 

s.  d. 

Parts 

s.  d. 

Parts 

1 
4 

—     2 

565 

—    .2 

568 

—     2 

571 

1 

z 

—     5 

130 

—     5 

136 

—    5 

142 

s 

A.  t 

—    7 

696 

—     7 

704 

—     7 

713 

1  Grain 

—  10 

261 

—  10 

272 

—  10 

284 

1      1 

1  — 

826 

1  — 

840 

1  — 

85? 

1      1 

«     3 

392 

1     3 

409 

>     3 

426 

«      1 

1     5 

957 

1     5 

977 

1     5 

997 

2  Grams 

1     8 

522 

1     8 

545 

1     8 

568 

2       I 

1   n 

08S 

1    11 

"3 

1    11 

139 

2       | 

2     1 

653 

2     1 

68i 

2     1 

710 

2       *. 

2     4 

218 

2     4 

249 

2     4 

281 

3  Grains 

2     6 

784 

2     6 

818 

2     6 

852 

3    i 

2     9 

349 

2     9 

386 

2     9 

423 

3     I 

2  1 1 

914 

2   11 

954 

2   11 

994 

3     i 

3     2 

480 

3     2 

J2Z 

3     2 

jfj 

1  Carat 

3     5 

045 

3     5 

090 

130 

2 

6  10 

091 

6  10 

181 

6   10 

272 

3 

10     3 

«36 

10     3 

272 

10     3 

408 

4 

'3     8 

181 

13     8 

363 

13     8 

5i; 
6S1 

5 

'7     l 

227 

»7     « 

454 

'7     1 

6 

20    6 

2^2 

20    6 

545 

20    6 

8i7 

B  U  L 


£  U   L 


TABLES   for  the  Computation  of   BULLION    GOLD. 

FOURTH      TABLE     Continued. 
From  3I.  15s.  6d.  W3I.  15s.  nd.  per  Ounce  Standard.  From  3I.  16s.  6d.  to  3I.  16s.  1  id.  per  Ounce  Standard. 


B.  orW. 

1 

f 
8 

1  Grain 
I     i 
I     I 


2  Grains 

2  I 

2  * 

3  Grains 

3  i 

3      z 

3  i 


At 

15s.  6d. 
d.    Parts 

2  573 

5  '47 
7     72' 

10     295 
—     869 

3  443 

6  017 


8  590 

!  t  164 

1  738 

4  3>2 

6  886 

9  460 
—  034 

2  607 


1  Carat)    3 


B.  orW 


t . 

1  Grain 

1  I 
1  I 
1     i 


2  Grains 

2     I 
2     I 

2  t 

3  Grains 

I  I 

3  : 

3     1 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
_3_ 

1  Carat]  3 

2  6 

3  ,0 

4  >3 

6  20 


»1. 


3' 


At 

ics.7d. 
d.   Parts 

2     576 


'53 
73o 


—  10  306 

—  883 

3  46° 

6  036 


At 

15s.  8d. 
d.  Parts 

2  579 

5  159 
7     738 

10     318 

—     897 

3  477 

6  056 


8 

1 1 

1 

4 
6 


613 
190 

767 

343 
920 

497 
073 
650 


5     181 

10     363 

3  545 

8  727 

1  908 
7  °9° 

At 

15s.  gd. 
d.   Parts 

2  582 

5  ,64 
7     747 

10     329 
—     911 

3  494 

6  076 


10  454 
3  68 1 
8  908 
136 


8  636 
11  215 

1  795 
4  374 
6  954 

9  534 
—  "3 

2  693 


363  20 


8 

1  1 

I 

4 

6 


At 

3I.  15s.  iod. 
s.  d.   Parts 

585 
170 

755 

34° 
926 

5" 

096 


—  2 

—  5 

—  7 

—  10 
1  — 

I  3 

1  6 


659 

2  +  1 
823 

406 
988 

57°| 
»53 
73  S 


1      8 

1  11 

2  1 
2  4 
2     7 

2  9 

3  — 
3     2 


68] 

266 
852 

437 
022 
607 
»93 
7 


5  272 

10  545 

3  8.7 

9  090 

2  363 

7  °35 

At 
15s.  1  id. 
d.    Parts 

2     588 


176 

7  764 
o     352 

-  94° 
3  528 
6     116 


704 
292 
880 
468 
056 
644 


—     232 

2     820 


5  3'8 

10  636 

3  954 

9  272 

2  590 

7  9°8 


3     5  303     3 

6  10  727    6 

10     4  090  10 

13     9  454  13 

17     2  817  17 

20     8  181  20 


5     4°8 
10     817 


226 

635 
044 


8     453 


From  3I.  16s.  to  3I.  16s.  jd.  per  Ounce  Standard. 


B.  or  W. 

1 
x 

1 

1 
1  Grain 
1     i 
1     I 
1     i 


At 

16s.  per 

d.   Parts 

2     590 

5      181 

7     772 
10     363 

—    954 


545 
136 


2  Grains 
2     I 

2     I 

2  *. 

3  Grains 

3  I 

3     i 

3     I 


8 

1 1 

1 

4 

7 

9 


727 
3i8 
909 

499 
090 

681 

272 
863 


At 

16s.  id. 
d.  Parts 

2  593 

5  187 
7  78i 

10  375 

—  968 

3  56z 

6  156 


At 

16s.  2d. 
d.    Parts 

2  596 

5  193 
7     789 

10     386 
—     982 

3  579 

6  176 


1  Carat 

2 

3 

4 

5 


B.orW, 


1  Grain 
1     I 
I     \ 
1     I 


S  454 

10  908 

4  363 

9  8i7 

3  272 

8  726 


At 
3I.  16s.  3d 
s.  d.  Parts 


—  2 

—  5 

—  7 


8  750 
11  343 

1  937 
4  53i 
7  i25 

9  7i8 
—  312 

2  906 


1 
1 
2 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 


500 
000 
500 


10     000 
3     500 


10 
■3 

17 

000 120 


772 
369 
965 
562 

159 

755 

352 
948 


At 
[1.  16s.  4d. 


3l- 


2  Grains 

.»     I 

-     4. 

2       \ 

2  i 

3  Grains 

3  I 
3  I 
3     1 

1  Carat 

2 


599 
198 

798 
—  10  397 
997 
596 
196 


1  — 

1     3 
1     6 


1 


1  11 

2  1 

2     4 
2     7 

2  9 

3  — 
3     2 

3     5 
6  11 


s.  d.  Parts     : 
—     2     602 


204 
806 


1      1 

1     3 
1     6 


10     4 

13    10 

17     3 
20     9 

Vol.  I. 


795 
394 
994 
593 
193 
792 

392 
99i 

59° 

18 

772 

363 

954 

S45 


5 
7 

10     409 
1     011 
613 

_2I_£ 

818 

420 
022 
624 
227 

829 
431 

034 


1      8 

1  II 

2  2 
2  4 
2     7 

2  9 

3  — 
3     3 


3     5  636 

6  11  272 

10    4  908 

13   i°  545 

17     4  181  ] 17 

20    9  817 1 20 


5  545 

1 1  090 

4  636 
10  181 

3  7^7 

9  272 

At 

16s.  5d. 
d.  Parts 

2  605 

5  210 
7     815 

10  420 
1     025 

3  63° 

6  235 


8     840 
11     445 


656 


7  261 

9  866 

-  47i 

3  076 


S  681 

n  363 

5  °4S 

10  727 

4  408 

IO  ego 


B.orW. 


1  Grain 

1    I 
1    I 


2  Grams 
2     I 

2  I 

2  4 

3  Grains 

3  i 
3  I 
3     I 


2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
J_ 

1  Carat     3 

2  6 


At 

1 6s.  6d. 
d.   Parts 

2  607 

5  2I5 
7     823 

10     431 
1     039 

3  647 

6  255 


At 

3I.  16s.  7d. 

s.    d.   Parts 

—  2     610 

—  5      221 

—  7      832 
10     443 

1      053 


863 

471 
079 
637 
295 
903 

5" 
119 


B.orW. 


•4" . 
I  Grain 

1     1 
1      2 

1     I 


5  727 

1 1  454 

5  181 

10  908 

4  636 

10  363 


664 
275 


1  1 
2 
4 
7 
9 


886 

497 
107 
718 
329 
9  jo 

55i 
16. 


At 

16s.  8d. 
d.   Parts 

2  613 

5  227 
7     840 

10     454 
1     068 

3  681 

6  29; 


At 

3I.  1 6s.  9d. 

s.  d.    Parts 

—  2     616 

—  5 

—  7 

—  10     46; 
1     082 


5     772 
•«     545 

5 
1 1 

4 


232,— 
849- 


2.  Grains 

2  J 

2  i 

2  \ 

3  Grains 

3  J 

3    i 

3     | 


1  Carat 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 


3     698 

6     3'5 

8     93' 

548 

164 

781 

397 

2  10     014 

3  —     63° 

3     3     247 


1 1 

2     2 

2     4 
2     7 


3'7 

090 

863 

10     635 

At 
1 6s.  iod. 
d.  Parts 

2  619 

5  238 

7     857 

10     477 
1     096 

3  7'5 

6  33  5 


8  9r9 

II  522 

2  I36 

4  749 

7  363 

9  977 
-  590 

3  204 


5  818 

1 1  636 

5  454 

1 1  272 

5  °9° 

10  908 

At 
16s.  1  id. 
d.   Parts 

2  622 
5  244 
7  866 

IO  488 

1  1 10 

3  732 
0  355 


3     5 
6  11 

10     5 


863 

727 
590 


13  11  454 
17  5  317 
20  1 1     181 


8  954 

11  573 

2  1931    2 

4  81  2  j    2 

7  43'      2 

10  05 1      2 

—  67°     3 

3  2S9.    3 


8  979 

U  599 

2  221 

4  843 

7  465 

10  087 

—  710 

3  332 


5  9°8,   3 

11  817    6 

5  7: 

11  633   13 

5  54+  '7 

11  453 j 20 


5  95+ 

1 1  908 

5  863 

11  817 

5  77z 

11  726 


From  3I.  17s.  to  3I.  17s.  5d.  per  Ounce  Standard. 


B.orW 


1  Grain 
1     I 
1     k 

1  I 

2  Grains 

2  I 
2     I 

2  * 

3  Grains 

3  i 
3  I 
3     £ 


1  Carat 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


9 

068 

1 

9 

090 

11 

701 

1 

11 

727 

2 

335 

2 

2 

363 

4 

968 

2 

4 

999 

7 

602 

2 

7 

636 

10 

235 

2 

10 

272 

— 

869 

3 

— 

909 

3 

502 

3 

3 

54< 

6 

136 

3 

6 

181 

— 

272 

7 

— 

363 

6 

408 

10 

6 

545 

— 

545 

14 

— 

727 

6 

681 

'7 

6 

908 

— 

817 

-1 

I 

090 

5 

G 

9  H3 

11  752 

2  392 

5  °3» 
7  67° 

10  309 

—  948 

3  583 

6  227 

—  454 

6  681 

—  908 

7  I36 
1  363 


B  tJ  L 


B  U  L 


TABLES   for  the  Computation  of   BULLION    GOLD. 
FOURTH     TABLE     Continued. 


From  3I.  17s.  6d.  to  3I.  17s.  1  id.  per  Ounce  Standard. 


B.  orW. 


1  Grain 

1  I 
»  § 
»     I 

2  Grains 

2  I 
2     I 

2  I 

3  Grains 

3  £ 
3     I 

3     I 


3l 


At 

17s.  6d. 
d.    Parts 

2 

5 


1  Carat 

2 
3 
4 
5 


B.orW. 


1  Grain 
I     i 


1 
1 

i 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
7 
10 

H 
17 
21 


642  — 
284  — 
926 
568 
210 


3  852 
6  494 


136 

778 

420 

062 

704 

10  346 

—  988 

3  630 


272 

545 
817 
099 

363 
636 


31 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
i_ 

3 

7 

o 

14 

17 

21 


At 

17  s.  7  d. 

d.  Parts 
644 
289 
934 
579 
224 
869 
5'4 


5l 


9  159 

11  803 

2  448 
5  °93 
7  738 

10  383 

1  028 

3  673 


At 

17s.  8d. 

d.  Parts 
2  647 
295 
943 
59° 
238 
886 
534 


5 

7 

10 


9  181 

1 1  829 

2  477 
5  124 
7  772 

10  420 

1  068 

3  7i5 


6  318  3 

—  636  7 

6  954  10 
1  272  14 

7  590  '7 
1  908  21 


At 

17s.  9d. 
d.  Parts 

2  650  — 

5  30J 
7  951 

10  602 
1  252 

3  9°3 

6  553 


3l. 


At 
17s.  iod. 
d.  Parts 

2  653 

5  306 
7  960 

10  613 
1  267 

3  920 

6  573 


363 

727 
090 

454 
817 

181 


At 
17s.  ud. 
d.  Parts 

2  656 


5 
7 
10 


312 
968 
624 


2  Grains 

2  i 
2  k 

2  I 

3  Grains 

3  I 
3  I 

.3,  I 
1  Carat 
2 
3 
4 

I 


1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

_3_ 
3 
7 

10 

14 

17 
21 


204 

855 

505 

,56 

806 

10  457 

1  107 

3  758 


9 
1 1 
2 
5 

7 


1  281 
3  937 
6  593 


6  408 
-  817 

7  226 
1  635 

8  044 


9  22 
11  880 


2 
5 
7 
10  494 

1  147 
3  801 


534 
187 
840 


2  455J2* 


6  454 

—  908 

7  363 

1  817 

8  272 

2  726 


1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
7 
10 

H 

17 
21 


9  249 

1 1  906 

2  562 

5  218 

7  874 

10  531 

1  187 

3  843 


6  499 
-  999 

7  499 

1  999 

8  499 

2  999 


From  3.1.  18s.  to  3I.  18s.  5d.  per  Ounce  Standard. 


B.orW 


From  3I.  18s.  6d.  to  3I.  i 8s.  1  id.  per  Oun^c  Standard 


B.orW. 


I  Grain  — 


3l 


I      i 
1     4 


2  Grains 
2     I 

2     | 

2  f. 

3  Grains 

3  I 
3     I 

3     * 


1  Carat 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


B.orW. 


1  Grain 

1  1 


At 

18s.  6d. 
d.   Parts 

2     676  — 

5  3S2 
8     028 

10     704 
1     380 

4     °56 

6  73: 


9  409 

—  085 

2  761 

5  437 

8  in 


10    789 
i    465 

4        »42 


At 

18s.  7d. 
d.   Parts 

2     678 

5  357 

8  036 

10  7.5 

1 


394 
073 

752 


2  Grains 
2     I 

2     I 

2  * 

3  Grains 

3  I 

3  r 

3  1 


31. 


6  818 

1  636 

8  454 

3  272 
10  090 

4  9°9 

At 
l8s.  9d. 
d.  Parts 

2     684 

5  369 
8  053 

10  73S 

1  423 

4  107 

6  792 


9  43i 

—  1 10 

2  7*9 

5  468 

8  ,47 

10  826 
1 
4 


3' 


At 

18s.  8d. 
d.   Parts 

2     681 

363 
045 

727 
409 


5 
8 

10 

1 


-4    090 

6    772 


4S4 
136 
818 
500 
181 


5°5 
184 


863 

777 
590 

454 


10     317 
5     181 


1  Carat 

2 

3 

4 

5 


9  477 

—  161 

2  846 

5  53i 

8  215 

10  900 

i  585 

4  269 


At 

3I.  18s.  iod. 
s.  d.  Parts 

—  2     687 

—  5     375 

—  8     062 

—  10     750 

437 
125 

812 


5 
8 
10     S63 

*     545 
4     227 


0  9r9 

1  818 

8  727 

3  636 

10  545 

5  454 


1     1 

1     4 
1     6 


954 
908 
863 
817 


1  9 

1  — 

2  2 
2  5 


500 
188 

875 

56 

250 


At 

3L  18s.  1  id. 

s.  d.   Parts 

— ■     2     690 


380 

—  8     071 

—  10     761 
1      1 

1     4 
1     6 


—     5 


45' 
142 
832. 


1  9 

1  — 

2  2 
2  5 


522 
213 
9°3 

593 

284. 


2   10    937     2  10    974 


3     1 
3     4 


625     3 
3*2     3 


664 
355- 


3  7 
7  2 
o  9 

4  4 


000     3     7 
ooo|  7     2 


726  2 


000 [ 10  9 

000I14  4 

7   1 1     000  17  11 

1     6    000 1 2 1  6 


045 
090 
136 
i8i 
227 
272 


From  3!. 

19s 

to  3I.  IC 

At 

3l. 

19  s.  per 

B.orW. 

s. 

d.   Parts 

1 
4. 

~ 

2     693 

1 
2. 

— 

5     386 

3 

4- 

— 

S     079 

I  Grain 

— 

10     772 

»     1 

I 

1     465 

>    i 

I 

4     159 

1    1 

1 

6     852 

2  Grains 

I 

9    545 

2     I 

I 

—    238 

2     I 

2 

2    931 

2     1 

2 

5     625 

3  Grains 

2 

8     3'8 

3     I 

2 

II      on 

3     1 

3 

1     704 

3    * 

3 

4     397 

2d.  per  Ounce  Standard. 


1  Carat 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


B.orW 


B  U  L 


B  U  L 


TABLES    for   the  Computation  of    BULLION    GOLD. 


F    O    U    R    T 

From  3I.   19s.  6d.  to  4I.  1  s.  per  Ounce  Standard. 


H 


B.  or  W. 


x 
1  Grain 

*  \ 
1  I 
1     1 


2  Grains 

2  I 

2  i 
2  * 

3  Grains 

4  i 

3  I 

3     I 


1  Carat 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


B.orW, 


1  Grain 

«     I 
1     i 


At 
19s.  6d.  3I. 

d.   Parts     s. 
2     710  — 

5  420  — 
8      130J — 

IO     840 

1     55' 
4    261 

6  971 


9  681 

-  392 

3  102 

5  812 


A 

t 

19  j 

d. 

.7d. 
Parts 

2 

5 
8 

7*3 

426 

>39 

10 

852 

1 

562 

4 
6 

278 
991 

2  Grains 

2  I 

2  i 

2.  i 

3  Grains 

3  i- 

3   i 

3     I 


8 

522 

1 1 

232 

1 

4 

943 
653 

7 

363 

2 

727 

10 

090 

5 

454 
818 

8 

181 

At 

19s. 
d. 

iod. 
Parts 

2 

721 

5 
8 

443 
164 

704 

4»7 
130 
843 

556 
269 
982 
695 


409 
818 


7 
2 

10  227 

5  636 

l  045 

8  454  21 


At 

19s.  8d. 
d.  Parts 

2     715 

5    43' 

8     147 

10     863 


579 
295 
01 1 


727 
443 
'59 
875 
590 
306 
022 
738 


454 
909 


10     363 


818 

272 
727 


—  10     886 


607 

329 
051 


1  Carat 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


772 

494 
2.5 

937 
659 
380 

102 
823 1 


At 
per  Oz. 

d.  Parts 
2     727 

5  454 

8  181  — 

10  909  — 

1  636     1 

4     361     ' 
7     090     1 


545 
090 


10  636 

6  181 

1  727 

9  272 


818 

545 
272 
000 
727 

454 
181 

909 


7     636 

3     272 
io     908 


545 
181 


At 
is.  p.Oz. 

d.  Parts 
2  761 
5  522 
8     284 

1     °4> 
1     806 

4     568 

7     329 


I17I  22 


10  090 

—  852 

3  6'3 
6  375 
9  '3<> 

11  897 
2  659 
5  42° 
8  1S1 

4  363 

—  54? 
8  727 
4  9°9 
1  090 


The  ufe  of  the  foregoing  Table. 

Gold  caft  up  by  the  grofs  weight. 
Example  1.     To  know  the  intrinfic  value  of  462  ounces  of 
gold  worfe  than  ftandard  by  three  grains  J,  when  ftandard  is 
valued  at  3I.  18  s.  per  ounce. 

1.      s.        d.      iooopts 
From      -      -      -      3  :   18  :     o  :    000  per  ounce  ftandard 
Take  for  3  gr.  £  w.  o   :      2:10:     568  per 
The  value  per  ounce  3  :   15  :      1   :    432 
Multiply  by     -      -     -      -     -     -      462  ounces 


7 
225 

1502 


10 

7 
7 


2 

1 

10 


864 
920 

800 


Anfwer    -     -     1735  :     5  :    1^,01-584 

The  fame  proved  by  the  third  table. 

The  firft  example,  which  illuftratcs  the  third  table,  fhews 

that  462  ounces  of  gold,  worfe  than  ftandard   3  grains  |, 

makes  444  oz.   18  dwts.   18  grains  ftandard  ; 

oz.      dts.     grs. 
And     -      -     444  :   18  :   18  at  I.3  :   18  per  ounce 
1779  :   15  :     o~ 

44  :     9  :  I0f 
Comes  to  1.   1735   ;     5   :      1  ± 

So  that  you  may  fee,  by  the  foregoing  example,  that  the 
third  table  will  prove  the  fourth  in  regard  to  gold,  as  the 
firft  will  prove  the  fecond,  in  regard  to  filver. 
.Example  2.  To  know  the  value  of  596  ounces  of  gold,  worfe 
l  carat,  1  grain  |,  when  ftandard  is  worth  1.  3  :  15  :  5 
per  ounce. 

1.      s.        d.     1000  pts 
-      3  :  15  :     5  :  000 

o  :     3   :      5   :   13b  for  1  carat  worfe 
-       Q  :      1   :     5   :  997  for  1  grain  \ 


From 

Lefs       -       - 
Lefs       -       - 
Take 
Remains  value 
\  Multiplied  by 


10 


jL33_ 

867  per  ounce 
596  ounces 


21   : 

3*7  : 
1762  : 


11   : 

o  : 
5  = 


202 
030 

500 


Anfwer     2100  :   11   :     4  :  732 
The  fame  proved  by  the  third  table. 


TABLE. 

In  the  fecond  example,  which  explains  that  t;ib!e,  you  will 
find   that  596  oz.  worfe   1  car.   1  gr.  |,  make  ftanc.L, 
oz.   1  dwt.   3  grs.  274. 

oz.      dts.  grs.   1000  pts 

557  :      1:3:  274  at  I.3  :   15  :   5per©unce 


1671   : 
278 

3 

10 

4 
6 

:  911 

:  818 

J39 
1  j 

5 
12 

3 
1   • 

409 
284 

Come  to  1 

.21CO  : 

1 1   : 

4  : 

422 

Example  3.  To  know  how  much  flerling  67  oz.  19  dwts. 
11  grs.  of  gold,  better  2  grains  |,  will  amount  to,  at^l. 
17s.   6d.  per  ounce  ftandard. 

1.       s.       d. 
per  ounce      -       3:17:6 
20 


77 
For  1  gr.  I  add     1 


11   :   778  better 


79 
12 


5  =  7/8 


Pence     -     -    953 
Multiply  by 


:   778  per 

ounce 

67  ounces 

6676446 
5722668 
476889  for 
238444 

10  dts. 

5 

I9°755 

4 

19870 
1987        • 

—  :    10  grs 
— :     1 

12)648311071 
540I2:  7 


7  the  anfwer. 


J.  270  :  2 

The  fame  alfo  may  be  proved  by  the  third  table. 

Remarks  relating  to  the  practical  Trade  of  Bullion. 

When  gold  and  filver  arc  in  their  purity,  or  as  purely  refined 
as  the  nature  of  the  metals  will  admit  of  [fee  the  article 
Refining]  they  are  fo  flexible,  that  they  cannot  be  fo  well 
wrought  into  any  form  for  ufe,  without  being  hardened  with 
an  allay  [fee  the  article  Allay]  of  fome  bafer  metal. 
To  prevent  the  abufes  which  fome  might  be  tempted  to  com- 
mit in  the  making  of  fuch  allays,  the  legiflators  of  well  policed 
countries  have  ordained,  that  there  fliall  be  no  more  than  fuch 
a  particular  weight  of  a  bafer  metal  incorporated  with  the 
finer,  to  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  gold,  or  filvei\  in  order 
to  render  them  of  the  finenefs  of  what  is  called  the  ftandard 
gold  or  filver  of  particular  countries. 

We  have  already  feen  what  are  the  rules  of  this  proportion 
with  regard  to  England.  According  to  law,  all  forts  of 
wrought  plate  in  general  ought  to  be  made  in  conformity  to 
the  ftandard  :  and  the  price  of  the  faid  ftandard  gold  and  filver 
is  the  common  rule  whereby  to  value  bullion,  whether  it  be 
in  the  mafs,  bars,  duft,  or  in  pieces  of  foreign  money  ;  fo 
that  the  true  value  of  bullion  cannot  be  known  without  be- 
ing aflayed,  [fee  Assay]  the  ufe  of  the  allay  being  accurately 
to  difcover  what  quantity  of  allay  there  is  contained  in  any 
bullion,  more  or  lefs  than  there  is  in  ftandard  gold  or  filver  : 
for,  if  there  be  lefs  allay  therein  than  there  is  in  the  ftandard, 
fo  much  as  there  is  lefs  makes  thebullion  proportionablv  finer, 
and,  confequently,  more  valuable,  as  we  have  feen  by  ex- 
amples, than  ftandard.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  more 
allay  in  any  bullion  than  the  ftandard  requires,  fuch  bullion 
will  be  coarfer,  or  worfe  than  ftandard,  and,  therefore,  will 
be  fo  much  the  lefs  valuable. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  obvious,  that  all  who  traffic  in 
bullion  gold  and  filver,  and  foreign  coins,  &c.  cannot  be  too 
delicate  in  having  their  aflays  made  with  accuracy,  nor  tooex- 
pertin  the computai ions  neceli*a*y  upon  thofe  occafions.  Bul- 
lion being  a  commodity,  like  others,  there  is  fome  fagacity 
required  in  the  dealing  therein,  as  well  as. in.  others,  there 
being  markets  where,  and  feafons  when,  it  is  frequently  to 
be  bought  cheap,  and  fold  at  others  to  an  handfome  profit. 
How  gold  and  filver  in  bullion,  or  foreign  money,  may  occa- 
fionally  be  turned  to  advantage  in  Holland,  &c.  when  the 
courfes  of  exchange  are  favourable,  fhall  be  lhewn  under  the 
articles  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  other  heads,  to  which  we 
{hall  refer  from  time  to  time,  as  the  nature  of  our  fubjecl: 
requires. 

Political  Remarks  upon  Bullion. 

There  has  not  been  any  capital  article  of  traffic  more  gene- 
rally mifundei  flood,  perhaps,  than  what  relates  to  gold  and 
filver,  or  bullion,  which  fome  would  have  not  to  be  reckon- 
ed a  commodity,  or  merchandize,  and,  therefore,  not  per- 
mitted to  go  out,  when  once  brought  into  the  kingdom. 
But  thofe  who  feem  to  have  thought  the  cleareft  and  deepeft 
upon  this  matter,  have  been  of  a  different  fentiment ;  and,  in 
confequence  of  judging  bullion  gold  or  filver  to  be  merchan- 
dize, 


BUL 


B  U   L 


dizc,  have  contended  for  it's  free  exportation,  as  well  as  im- 
portation. c  ,  • 
Thole  nations  that  bring  in  gold  or  filver  by  means  of  their 
exports  of  variety  of  merchandize,  are  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  thofe  coun  ries  that  have  mines  in  their  pofkfhon,  and 
barter  their  gold  and  filver  for  commodities ;  and,  in  luch 
trading  ftates,  that  have  no  gold  or  filver  mines,  gold  and  filver 
become  a  fpecies  of  merchandize,  as  well  as  any  other ;  a  mer- 
chandize thatmaybe  turned  iiurade  withadvantage,and  there- 
fore, more  valuable  in  luch  a  country,  than  where  they  were 
firft  due;  from  the  mines.  Induftry,  and  (kill  to  improve  trade, 
and  the  apt  fituation  of  a  country  for  it,  afford  more  real  tiea- 
fure  to  a  people  than  even  the  pofl'ellion  of  gold  and  filver 
mines:  nor  can  any  quantity  thereof,  that  nay  be  dug  out  of 
the  mines,  bear  a  proportion  with  what  may  be  made  to  arife 
from  the  whole  labour  of  a  trading,  induftriouS  and  populous 
nation.  For  the  national  flock,  though  fn  all  at  firft,  is,  by 
fuch  means,  ever  increafing,  and  that  increafe  {till  accumulat- 
ing; more  and  more  ;  fo  that'  the  augmentation  arifing  from 
fuch  accumulating  increafe,  and  the  gold  and  filver  gained 
from  other  nations  in  trade  for  commodities,  makes  a  perpe- 
tual addition:  which  being  permanent,  fuch  nation  has  no 
bounds  to  it's  wealth;  while  other  countries  that  poffefs  mines, 
and  rely  on  their  pioduce,  generally  work  them  chiefly  for  the 
induftrious  of  other  countries,  and  may  become  beggars,  not- 
withstanding their  firft  property  of  all  the  gold  and  filver  in 
the  world. 

Theftridt  prohibition  in  Spain  againft  exporting  gold  and  fil- 
ver, was  an  early  obftrucT:ion  to  their  commercial  induftry,  and 
rendered  that  treafure,in  a  great  meafure,ufelefs  to  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  gold  and  filver  had  been 
allowed  commodities,  it  would,  of  couife,  have  put  them  up- 
on methods  of  turning  them  to  more  advantage :  whereas, 
while  their  hands  hive  been  bound  up  by  their  own  laws,  the 
gold  and  filver  brought  from  thence  have  been  the  tools  where- 
with other  nations  have  wrought,  and  gained  their  riches. 
Had  not  this  miftaken  policy  diverted  their  thoughts  from  an 
aftive  commerce,  they  would  certainly  have  been,  at  this  day, 
a  different  nation  to  what  they  are.  At  prefent,  indeed,  they 
feem  to  be  fenfible  of  their  faux  pas,  and  England,  as  well  as 
other  countries,  is  likely  foon  to  experience  the  effefts  of  a 
different  policy,  unlefs  ihe  takes  wife  meafures  to  prevent  it, 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Should  it  be  objeaed  to  this  reafoning,  that,  as  we  have  a 
great  trade  for  our  produa  and  manufactures,  and  thereby 
bring  in  a  general  ballance  of  gold  and  filver,  befides  other 
returns  in  commodities,  for  our  expence,  we  ought  only  to 
carry  out  commodities  in  trade,  and  let  the  gold  and  lilver 
remain  among  ourfelves,  and  by  our  laws  prevent  the  expor- 
tation thereof;  which  is  carrying  out  thattreafure  again  that 
comes  to  us  by  the  ballance  of  our  trade. 
To  this  it  has  been  anfwered,  that  gold  and  filver  are  no 
ctherwife  of  intrinfic  value  of  themfelves,  than  as  they  are  a 
fettled  and  conftant  meafure  whereby  to  value  commodities  of 
all  kinds;  which  feems  manifeft  from  hence,  thatin  fuch  coun- 
tries, as  in  Africa,  &c.  where  they  are  not  the  fettled  and  con- 
ftant' meafure  for  commodities,  they  are  of  no  more  uk  than 
any  other  trafficable  commodity;  and  as  particular  fpecies  of 
merchandizes  in  demand  throughout  the  world  are  to  be  had, 
fome  at  one  place  and  fome  at  another;  fo  gold  and  filver 
are  commodities  wherein  mort  nations  agree,  that  the  difference 
in  the  barter  of  all  other  commodities  is  anfwered  and  made 
up,  and  thereby  of  general  ufe  almoft  every-where;  which  be- 
ing thus  fubfervient  to  trade,  it  is  highly  injurious,  nay,  it  is 
it's  very  deftruaion,  to  take  it  from  that  ufe  :  but  as  to  the 
imagination  of  retaining  the  fame  in  the  nation,  wuhout  cir- 
culating out  of  it,  this  muft  be  a  national  lofs:  for  that  is 
keeping  fuch  a  dead  ftock  to  that  value,  which  affords  no 
manner  of  increafe,  and  is  of  no  more  ufe,  while  it  fo  conti- 
nues, to  the  increafe  of  the  public  capital  (however  fhifted  in 
private  hands)  than  the  like  value  of  ftatues,  paintings,  build- 
ings, Sec.  the  ufe  of  it  among  us  ferves  to  no  other  end  than  the 
convenient  tranfa&ing  of  payments  with  one  another,  in  our 
domeftic  negociations ;  and,  when  that  end  is  anfwered,  the 
plenty  of  uotd  and  filver  will  be  rather  a  national  lofs  (befides 
it's  lying  dead)  as  it  will  naturally  enhance  the  price  of  our 
own  merchandizes  to  ourfelves,  and  thereby  lcffcn  the  demand 
for  them  by  foreign  nations ;  and  confequcntly,  in  time,  ruin 
the  trade,  and  impovei  ifh  the  people,  by  enabling  them  to 
putfuc  only  a  pafTive,  inftead  of  an  aaive  general  commerce, 
as  has  been  hitherto  the  cafe  of  countries  that  have  depended 
on  their  mines,  and  the  miftaken  policy  of  not  eiteeming 
gold  and  filver  commodities. 
To  explain  this  matter  by  a  familiar  inftancc  : 
Suppofe  that  our  national  debts,  about  feventy  millions,  were, 
by  fome  accident,  found  under  the  ruins  of  Whitehall,  in 
fpecies  of  filver  or  gold,  and  were  immediately  ilTued  out  to 
the  public  creditors  ;  fuch  an  increafe  of  treafure,  added  to 
what  wc  have  already,  would  not  be  of  that  benefit  to  the 
kingdom,  which  fome  at  firft  view  may  conceive  ;  for,  imme- 
diately the  intereft  of  money  would,  by  the  rule  of  proportion, 
fink  to  one  per  cent,  or  rather  to  nothing,  or  elfe  all  the  uten- 
fils  of  our  houfes  muft  be  made  of  thefe  metals,  or  it  muft 
lie  dead   in  the  cafh-cheft,  without  any  profpea  of  ever  re- 


moving from  thence ;  for,  doubtlefs,  fuch  who  are  againft  ex- 
porting money  now,  would  be  of  the  fame  mind  then,  if  their 
arguments  are  ofpraaical  weight  with  themfelves;  and  what 
would  be  the  natural  cenfequence  of'this,  unlets  gold  and  fil- 
ver were  a  commodity  for  export  as  well    as   import  ?     .By 
having  the  greater  plenty  of  money,    fhould  we  not  give  the 
greater  wages  to  the  labourer,  mechanic,  and  manufadlurer, 
&c.  and  alfb  for  the  native  commodities  of  wool,  lead,  tin, 
corn,  and  fo  on  ?  Befides,  fuch  perfons  as  now  live  by  making 
fome  fmall  intereft  of  their  money,   as  gentlemen  that  are  fo 
wife  as  to  lay  up  fome  part  cf  their  yearly  revenues,  widows, 
and  minors,  would   not  only  be  incapacitated  to  make  any 
improvement  of  their  money,  but  muft  pay   more  for  their 
cloaths,  and  other  neceffaries,  than  they  did  before.    But  the 
greateft  misfortune  of  all  is,  that  there  would  be  no  employ- 
ment for  our  artizans  and  manufaaurers  ;  for  foreign  nations, 
which  had  not  fo  much  money  in  circulation,  could  not  afford 
to  buy  our  rr.anufaaures,  at  the  enhanced  value  which   our 
own  plenty  of  money  would  raife  th^m  to  :   wherefore,  under 
fuch  circumftances,  unlefs  money  was  permitted  the  freedom 
of  going  and  coming,  of  exporting  as  well  as  importing,  ac- 
cording as  people's  occafions  required,  (for  no  perfon  exports 
money  for  his  pleafure)  the  nation  would  not  grow  the  more 
profperous. 

But,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  plenty  of  gold  and  filver, 
and  thofe  in  every  fhape  being  efteemed  commodities:  upon 
the  fuppofition  alfo  of  difburdening  our  trade  of  it's  prefent 
taxes,  in  confequence  of  the  difcharge  of  our  national  debts, 
fuch  plenty  of  money,  under  a  weil  regulated  commerce, 
might  be  made  inftrumental  fo  to  ur.iverfalize  our  trade,  by 
raifing  an  univerfal  fpirit  for  it  amjng  the  people,  that  no  na- 
tion, without  the  like  capital  of  ready  money,  and  the  like  ad- 
vantage in  all  other  refpedls,  could  work  cheaper  and  underfell 
us ;  for  the  long  credit  that  is  now  given  in  trade,  for  want 
of  ready  cafh  to  circulate  it,  is  as  heavy  a  clog  on  it  as  our 
debts  and  taxes  *. 

*  I  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  infinuate  any  thing 
againft  the  difcharge  of  the  national  debts,  and  in  confe- 
quence thereof,  leflening  the  gieat  weight  of  our  taxes: 
on  the  contrary,  I  (hall  endeav.  ur  to  fhew  by  what  mea- 
fures and  gradations  thofe  incumbrances  may,  according 
to  my  humble  judgment,  be  got  rid  of,  without  injury 
either  to  our  commerce,  the  public  credit,  or  to  the  na- 
tional creditors. 

But,  fhould  it  be  granted  convenient  for  us  to  keep  within 
ourfelves  all  the  bullion  we  can  acquire,  yet  long  experience 
has  lhewn  the  impraaicability  of  keeping  it  by  any  laws: 
that  could  only  be  efteauated  by  the  good  management  and 
regulation  of  our  trade.  Though  the  Spaniards  make  the  ex- 
portation thereof  death,  neverthelefs,  in  the  way  of  trade,  it  is 
exported  at  noon-day  ;  the  ballance  they  pay  for  the  manu- 
faaures  of  other  countries,  neceffarily  carries  away  their  mo- 
ney, notwithftanding  the  rigour  and  feverity  of  all  their  penal 
laws  to  prevent  it  *.  It  is,  therefore,  taking  due  care  that  the 
exportation  of  our  native  commodities  fhall  always  over-bal- 
lance  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  which  muft 
keep  our  money  at  home,  and  that  only  can  do  it.  For  if 
upon  the  ballance  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  our  other 
commodities,  we  are  gainers,  and  thereby  payments  are  made 
to  us  in  gold  and  filver,  by  other  countries  (for  the  ballance 
can  be  paid  us  in  nothing  elfe  at  laft)  that  gold  and  filver  be- 
insi  fuffered  to  be  made  a  commodity  to  fetch  goods  from  fome 
other  countries,  whence  we  cannot  have  them  for  any  thing 
elfe,  there-exportation  thereof  to  other  countries  would  be- 
come a  beneficial  article  in  our  commerce,  and  return  a  great 
ballance  in  it's  own  kind,  (our  trade  otherwife,  in  produas 
and  manufaaures,  ftill  over-ballancing,  as  before)  and  would 
add  greatly  to  the  national  ftock  ;  and,  without  fuch  a  free 
dom  in  tra  c,  a  fuperfluous  plenty  of  bullion,  or  money, 
would  be  rather  injurious  than  otherwife. 

*  This,  alfo,  fhews  the  miftaken  policy  of  the  Portugueze, 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  our  merchants  have  too  long 
received  at  Lilbon  ;  and  which  too,  it  is  laid,  is  again  re- 
vived, to  the  fcandal  of  the  Portugueze  adminiftration  ; 
feeing  it  is  fo  recent  that  they  owe  their  whole  kingdom 
to  Great-Britain. 

If,  by  the  wife  regulation  of  our  trade  with  foreign  nations 
the  ballance  is  on  our  fide,  and  we  are  gainers  by  fending  ou 
our  money  to  purchafe  fuch  goods,  as  may  be  fold  again  t< 
other  countries,  we  muft,  as  I  have  fhewn  tinder  the  artic' 
Balance  of  Trcde,  and  alfo  the  article  of  British  Empire 
by  fuch  an  increafe  of  treafure  as  this  will  give  us,  always  b 
matters  of  the  exchange  all  over  the  world  ;  which  is  fuch  a 
advantage  in  trade  with  any  nation,  that,   although  it  ma 
only  be   a   trifle  in  our  favour,   it   has  a  national  tendene 
arifing  from  itfelf,  as   I  have  fhewn,  to   augment  that  ba! 
lance  ftill  more  and  more  to  our  emolument. 
From  what  has  be  n  faid,   it  feerr.s  pretty  evident,  that  golfl 
and  filver,  or  bullion,  in  any  fhape,  ought  to  be  reckoned  *| 
commodity,  and  is  to  be  made  ufe  of  to  advantage  in  trad<  | 
as  well  as  other  commodities  are ;  and,  therefore,  ought  i 
have  a  free  exportation,  as  conducive  to  the  increafe  of  tl  | 
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capital  ftock  of  the  kingdom.  It  muft,  however,  be  allowed, 
that,  if  we  carry  on  fuch  a  trade  as  importing  confumable 
commodities  to  be  fperit  among  us,  n:orc  than  our  own 
modities  will  anfwer  in  the  bailancc,  which  thereby  mult  be 
paid  in  gold  and  filver,  this  will  certainly  be  to  our  detriment, 
by  draining  us  of  our  gold  and  filver,  without  any  return,  and 
be  attended  with  a  decay  of  our  own  manufactures  :  but,  if 
this  fhould  be  our  cafe,  it  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  any  laws 
iin-ainft  the  exportation  of  our  gold  and  filver,  but  by  the  due 
regulation  of  our  trade,  by  retrenching  our  confumption  ot 
foreign  merchandizes  ;  by  eftablifhing  new  trades  and  manu- 
factures in  the  nation,  and  by  purchating  lefs  merchandize  of 
other  countries,  and  felling  more  of  our  own  ;  for  the  expor- 
tation of  our  gold  and  filver  could  not  be  the  caufe  of  fuch  our 
lofs,  but  the  neccflary  and  inevitable  effect  of  fuch  our  trade, 
vanity  and  luxury  ;  which  diflinction  fhould  be  attentively 
and  maturely  conlidered. 

There  would  be  little  difficulty  to  corroborate  l his  rcafor.ing 
■with  a  train  of  Weighty  arguments,  and  to  confirm  the  iame 
from  the  concurring  fentiments  of  the  abteft  ftatefmen ;  but, 
the  letter  B  fwelling  to  a  length  beyond  the  proportioned  de- 
fin  n,  I  fhall  refer  the  other  matter  to  fuch  heads  as  have  con- 
fruity  with  this  topic  ;  fuch  as  the  articles  of  Coin,  Gold, 
Silver,  Money,  National  Debts,  &c. 
Bullion,  or  foreign  coin  of  gold  or  filver,  may,  upon  entry,  be 
exported  by  any  perfons,  without  payment  of  cuftom  or  ices. 
J5Car.  II.  cap.  7.  feet.  12.  See  Coin.  Entered  or  fhipped 
in  the  name  of  any  other  perfon,  than  the  true  owner  and 
proprietor,  forfeited,  or  the  value.  6  and  7  Wil.  III.  cap. 
17.  feet.  14.  Seized,  proof  of  it's  being  foreign,  and  not 
melted  down  in  this  kingdom,  to  lie  upon  the  owner,  claim- 
cr,  or  exporter.  Ditto.  Seq.Sii.vi-R.  Foreign  coin,  im- 
ported, may  be  landed  without  warrant. 
'erfons  having  unlawful  bullion  fhall  be  committed  to  gaol 
one  juftice  for  fix  months.  Note.  It  is  by  one  juftice  or 
warden  of  the  company  of  goldfmiths,  &c.  within  the  bills 
of  mortality,  and  by  two  jufticcs  in  any  town  or  place. 
Two  juftices  may  grant  a  warrant,  for  a  conftable  to  fearch 
any  perfons  houfes  fufpectcd  to  have  unlawful  bullion,  and 
to  break  open  doors,  boxes,  &c.  to  fearch  for,  and  difcover 
the  fame. 

jperfons  apprehending  clippers,  wafhers,  counterfeiters,  and 
filers  of  the  current  coin  of  this  kingdom,  fhall  have  4c  1. 
paid  them  within  one  month  after  conviction)  on  certificate 
from  the  judge  or  jufticcs  before  whom  convicted. — Perfons 
guilty,  convicting  two,  fhall  be  pardoned  j  and  an  apprentice, 
making  a  difcovcrv,  fhall  be  made  a  freeman.  6  and  7  W. 
III. 
BUOY,  a  fea-term,  which  has  fomc  connection  with  trade. 
It  is  a  piece  of  wood,  or  of  cork,  fomctimes  an  empty  barrel 
well  clofed,  which  floats  upon  the  water,  being  tied  to  a 
fmall  cable  faftened  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  in  order  to  let 
pilots  and  mariners  know  where  the  anchors  arc  dropped  in 
the  harbours,  or  where  thofe  lie  which  have  been  left  in  the 
roads,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  taken  up ;  the  buoys  ferve 
alfo  to  fhew  where  there  arc  wrecks  funk,  or  fhallow  places 
in  the  fea,  or  other  impediments  which  might  be  hurtful  or 
dangerous  to  fhips. 

All  thofe  buoys  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  materials  they  are 
made  of:  the  maft-buoy  is  made  with  a  piece  of  a  malt,  or, 
for  want  of  it,  with  a  fimple  piece  of  wood;  the  barrel-buoy 
is  made  with  ftaves,  tied  together  with  hoops  like  a  barrel  ; 
the  cork-buoy  is  made  of  feveral  pieces  of  cork,  tied  together 
with  a  rope. 

A  mcrchant-fhip,  lying  in  a  harbour,  ought  to  have  a  buoy 
at  his  anchor ;  and,  if  any  lofs  or  damage  fhould  happen  for 
want  of  it,  the  matter  would  be  obliged  to  pay  half  the 
damage. 

Sometimes  the  word  buoy  fignifies  a  fea-mark,  to  fhew  the 
difficult  or  dangerous  paffages. 

When  there  are  any  duties  or  fees  to  be  paid  for  buoys,  the 
matters  of  the  fhips  are  obliged  to  pay  them,  they  not  being 
reckoned  among  averages.  See  Average. 
BURGUNDY.  The  duchy  of  Burgundy  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  the  river  Soane,  which  feparates  it  from  Franche 
Comte  ;  has  Champagne  on  the  north,  Nivernois  and  Bour- 
bonnois  on  the  weft,  and  Lyonnois  on  the  fouth.  As  it  is  one 
of  the  mofl  fertile  countries  in  France  for  corn  and  fruit,  fo 
there  is  none  that  produces  more  excellent  wine,  than  that 
of  Nuis,  Chambertin,  Belz,  Coulange,  Chaffagne,  Beaune, 
and  Volcnay,  all  in  this  province. 
Acxerre  is  very  well  fituated  for  inland  trade,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  river,  and  it's  eafy  communication  with  Paris ; 


and  bitants  do  not  make  all  the  adv 

tage  they  could  of  that  happy  fituatiori.     This  1  of 

four  commifTaries,  who  take  cognizance  of  all  . 
to  Die  tallle,  and  fublidies,  or  aids.  Here  is  •• 
n.iry  for  fait. 

At  SEMUR  alto  is  a  granary  for  fait  5   and  feveral  fail 

here  in  a  year,  and  a  market  three  times  a  week!  The  foil  of; 
this  diftrict  is  very  good,  abounding  in  corn  and  eattl  . 
which  they  drive  a  confiderablc   tradej    they  have  alfo  very 
good  wine. 

Macon  is  the  capiat]  of  the  country  of  MaconnbJs,  famous  for 
it's  excellent  wine.      Here  is  a  public  granary  of  fait. 

Bourg.  Though  this  city  be  no',  well  fituated  for  trade,  yci 
they  keep  there  a  great  many  fairs  ,  all  their  trade  confilts  in 
horfes,  cattle,  and  fkins,  which  they  whit  n  perfectly  well, 
and  fell  to  the  merchants  of  Grenoble  and  Lyon;. 

BURTHEN,  orBURDENofafhip,  fignifies  it's  contents,  or 
how  much  it  will  carry.  This  is  reckoned  by  the  ton,  of  two 
thoufand  pounds  weight.  Thus  when  we  fay,  afhip,  burthen 
a  hundred  ton,  we  mean,  a  fhipcapable  to  carry,  in  mere' 
dizes,  ammunition,  provifions,  men,  and  ballaft,  a  weight 
of  a  hundred  times  two  thoufand  pounds,  or  tw>  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  weight,  or  two  thoufand  quintals  :  which 
muft  be  underftood  proportionally  of  fhips  of  a  thoufand,  or 
ot  two  thoufand  ton,  which  are  the  largeft ;  and,  when  they 
arc  men  of  war,  they  arc  faid  to  be  of  the  firftor  fecond  rate, 
&c.  whole  burthen,  according  to  this  evaluation,  amount-, 
fometimes  to  above  four  millions  of  pounds. 

BUSS,  a  fmall  fea  veffcl  ufed  by  us  and  the  Dutch  in  the  hcr- 
ring-fifhery.  *  They  call  it  in  Dutch  haering-buys  ;  thefe 
veflels  are  commonly  from  48  to  60  tons  burthen,  and  fome- 
times more.  They  have  two  fmall  fheds  or  cabins,  one  at 
the  prow,  and  the  other  at  ihe  Item  :  that  at  the  prow  f  1 
for  a  kitchen. 

Each  buf>  has  a  matter,  an  affiftant,  a  mate,  and  teamen  in 
proportion  to  the  veffel's  bignefs.  The  matter  commands  in 
chief,  and  without  his  cxprefs  order  the  nets  cannot  be  caft 
nor  taken  up.  The  affiftant  has  the  command  after  him,  and 
the  mate  next,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  fee  the  feamen  manage 
the  rigging  in  a  proper  manner;  to  mind  thofe  who  draw  in 
the  nets,  and  thofe  who  kill,  gut,  and  fecure  the  hern:  ;  , 
as  they  arc  taken  out  of  the  fea.  The  feamen  uo  generally 
engage  for  a  whole  voyage  in  the  lump. 
The  provifions  which  they  take  on  board  thebuffes,  confiffc 
commonly  in  bifket,  oatmeal,  and  dried,  or  fait  fifh  ;  the 
crew  being  content  for  the  reft  with  what  frdh  fifh  they  catch. 
See  Fisheries. 

BUTESHIRE,  in  Scotland,  contains  two  of  the  weflern  iflcs, 
Bute  and  Arran,  which  lie  in  the  firth  of  Clyde,  north  of 
Argylcfhire,  caft  from  Cantyre,  and  weft  from  Renfrew, 
Cunningham  and  Kyle.  There  is  a  great  herring  and  cod- 
fifhery  on  the  coaft.  Arran  has  an  excellent  fa'fe  harbour 
and  bay,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland. 

Remarks. 

Is  it  not  highly  dcfirable,  that  our  whole  fifheries  upon  the 
coait  of  Scotland,  were  regulated  and  improved  to  the  ut- 
moft  degree  of  advantage  they  will  fo  eafily  admit  of  ?  See 
Fisheries,  and  Scotland. 

BUTLERAGE  and  PRISAGE.  Thefe  were  originally  the 
only  cuftom  that  was  payable  upon  the  importation  of  wines, 
and  were  taken  and  received  by  virtue  of  the  regal  preroga- 
tive, for  the  proper  ufe  of  the  crown  :  but,  for  many  years 
paft,  there  having  been  granted,  by  parliament,  fubfidies,  or 
aids,  to  the  kings  of  England,  and  thefe  duties  not  repealed  * 
but  confirmed  ;  they  have  been  pleafedto  grant  the  fame  away 
to  fome  noblemen,  who,  by  virtue  of  fuch  grant  or  patent,  is 
to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  and  advantage  thereof,  and  may 
caufe  the  fame  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  kings  themfelves  might,  and  were  formerly  wont 
to  do.     . 

*  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  fech  i£.    12th  and  27th  Rules  cf  Book  of 
Rates. 

Butlerage  is  a  duty  of  2  s.  for  every  ton  of  wine  imported 
by  merchants  ltrangers;  being  a  compofition  (in  lieu  of  the 
duty  of  prifage  payable  in  kind  byEnglifh  only)  in  confidera- 
tion  of  the  liberties  and  freedoms  granted  to  them  by  king 
John  and  king  Edward  the  Ift,  by  a  charter  called  Chart* 
mercatoria  *. 

*  31  Ed»v.  I.  cap.  1.  and  2.     27  Edw.  III.  cap.  26. 
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A  Continuation  of  the  Business  of  the  Custom- 
house, from  the  end  of  Letter  A. 


THAT  the  reader  may  difcern  the  connection  of  this  part 
of  our  defign,  he  is  defired  to  obferve,  that,  at  the  clofe 
of  the  letter  A,  we  introduced  him  into  a  knowledge  of  the  cal- 
culation of  the  duties  of  customs,  according  to  the  method 
purfued  in  Sandby's  book  of  rates,  by  an  explanation  of  the  table 
and  lift  made  ufe  of  for  that  purpofe :  after  which  we  entered 
upon  divers  other  particulars  requifite  to  the  underftanding  of  the 
practical  bufinefs  of  that  office. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Sandby's  book  of  rates,  another 
aft  of  parliament  was  made  in  the  ^d  of  Geo.  II.  intitled,  An 
act  for  granting  to  his  majefty  a  fubfidy  of  poundage  upon  cer- 
tain goods  and  merchandizes  to  be  imported  into  this  kingdom  ; 
and  an  additional  duty  on  coffee  and  chocolate,  &c. 

The  fubfidy  is  12'd.  in  the  pound,  to  be  raifed,  levied  and 
collected  upon  all  tobacco,  foreign  linnens,  fugar,  and  other 
groceries,  as  the  fame  is  underftood  in  the  book  of  rates,  ex- 
cept currants  ;  Eaft  India  goods,  except  coffee  and  raw  filks  ; 
foreign  brandy  and  fpirits,  except  rum  of  the  produce  of  theBri- 
tifh  plantations;  and  paper,  which  fhall  be  imported  or  brought 
into  the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain,  according  to  the  value  or 
rate  reflectively  fet  upon  each  of  the  faid  commodities  by  the  fe- 
veral  books  of  rates,  or  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament  relating 
thereunto  ;  which  fubfidy  mail  be  paid  by  the  importer  of  fuch 
goods  and  merchandize,  before  the  landing  thereof,  over  and 
above  all  other  duties  charged  or  chargeable  thereupon. 

And  it  is  further  enacted  and  declared,  by  the  authority  afore- 
faid,  that  the  faid  fubfidy  of  poundage  by  this  act  impofed,  fhall 
be  raifed,  levied,  collected  and  paid  into  his  majefty's  exchequer, 
for  the  purpofes  in  this  act  expreffed,  in  fuch  and  like  form  and 
manner,  and  with  fuch  allowances,  discounts,  draw- 
backs and  exemptions,  and  under  fuch  penalties  and 
forfeitures,  and  according  to  fuch  rules,  methods,  and 
directions,  as  are  prefcribed  or  appointed  for  railing,  levying, 
collecting  and  paying,  the  fubfidy  of  five  pounds  per  centum, 
granted  by  an  act'made  in  the  twenty-firft  year  of  the  reign  of 
his  late  majefty,  intitled,  An  act  for  granting  to  his  majefty  a 
fubfidy  of  poundage  upon  all  goods  and  merchandize  to  be  im- 
ported into  thiskingdom,  &c. — or  as  are  contained  in  or  by  any 
other  act  or  acts  of  parliament  by  the  faid  act  of  the  twenty-firft 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty,  referred  unto,  or  any  of 
them  ;  and  all  and  every  the  powers,  authorities,  rules,  direc- 
tions, penalties,  forfeitures,  claufes,  matters  and  things  now  in 
force  contained  in  the  faid  a£t  made  in  the  twenty-firft  year  of 
his  late  majefty's  reign,  See.  fhall  be  in  full  force,  and  be  duly 
obferved,  practifed,  and  put  in  execution,  Sec.  for  raifing  and 
paying  the  fubfidy  of  twelve-pence  in  the  pound  by  this  act 
granted,  as  fully  and  effectually  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as 
if  the  fame  or  the  like  powers,  authorities,  rules,  directions, 
penalties,  Sec.  were  particularly  repeated  and  re-enacted  in  the 
body  of  this  prefent  act. 

The  claufe,  refpecting  the  drawback,  declares,  Provided  al- 
wavs,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared,  that  in  all  cafes 
where  any  goods  or  merchandizes,  that  have  paid  the  fubfidy 
hereby  granted,  fhall  at  any  time  or  times  be  again  exported  by 
any  merchant  or  merchants,  within  three  years  from  the  impor- 
tation thereof,  the  subsidy  by  this  act  granted,  and 
which  shall  have  been  actually  paid  for  fuch  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandizes,  fhall,  without  any  delay  or  reward, 
be  paid  in  to  fuch  merchant  or  merchants  who  fhall  export  the 
fame,  or  the  fc-curity  vacated  ;  except  for  fuch  goods  or  mer- 
chandizes, as  by  any  former  act  or  acts  it  is  declared,  no  draw- 
back fhall  be  paid  or  allowed  upon  exportation  of. 

Then  a  drawback  of  three  (hillings  per  hundred  weight  is  al- 
lowed on  fugar  refined  in  Great  Britain,  and  exported,  oath 
made  by  refiner,  that  the  fugar  fo  exported  was  produced 
from  brown  and  mufcovado  fugar  charged  by  this  act,  and  that 
he  believes,  the  fame  was  imported  from  our  plantations  in 
America,  and  the  duty  duly  paid  at  the  time  of  importation. 

The  fame  act  lays  an  additional  duty  of  one  milling  per  lb. 
on  coffee,  and  nine-pence  per  lb.  on  chocolate,  to  be  collected 
as  the  former  duties  thereon. 

Remarks. 

For  the  nature  of  computing  this  additional  12  d.  in  the  pound, 
tee  the  Business  ok  the  custom-house,  at  the  end  of 
letter  A  ;  which,  if  underftood,  no  one  can  be  at  a  lofs  to 
compute  this  additional  (hilling  in  the  pound,  or  any  other  of 
the  like  kind  ;  and  we  have  rather  chofc  to  put  the  merchant  im- 
porter in  mind  of  the  neceflity  of  calculating  his  duties  upon 
good-,  according  to  the  acts  of  parliament,  than  relying  altoge- 
ther on  any  ready  calculated  to  his  hand. — For  the  reafon  of 
which,  we  dt-fire  him  to  confult  the  conclufion  of  letter  A. 


And  if  what  is  there  fuggefted  fhould  be  found  to  defcrve  his 
confideration,  he  will  find,  that  what  is  there  urged  has  relation 
as  well  to  the  prefent  act  of  poundage,  as  it  has  to  that  of  1747  ; 
for  as  that  of  1747  was  bottomed  upon  the  12th  of  Charles  II. 
and  the  merchant  importer  is  intitled  to  the  allowances  therein 
fet  forth ;  and  this  act  is  bottomed  alfo  on  that  of  1747,  hewill 
difcern  what  he  feems  to  be  intitled  to  by  this  laft  fubfidy -act  : 
but  if  the  importers  do  not  judge  it  prudent  to  have  this  matter 
only  examined  into,  they  muft  ufe  their  own  pleafure  upon  this 
occafion. — -The  author  has  uprightly  done  his  duty,  by  apprifing 
the  public  of  what  fo  materially  concerns  their  intereft,  and 
there  he  leaves  it ;  thinking  it  very  improper  to  compute 
cuftom-houfe  tables  for  the  payment  of  duties,  which  he  is 
doubtful,  for  the  reafons  given,  whether  they  are  legal  or  no. 

As  it  would  fwell  this  work  to  an  enormous  fize,  to  a  fize 
even  little  lefs  than  double,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  we  fhould 
prefent  the  reader  with  only  volumes  of  acts  of  parliaments,  which 
he  can  have  elfewhere  at  any  time. — No  ;  that  would  be  doinp- 
him  injuftice. — We  have  interfperfed  fome  of  the  effential, 
which  the  reader  fees  the  utility  of;  and  when  he  has  occafion 
to  confult  any  particular  act  for  his  own  fatisfaction  or  govern- 
ment, either  with  relation  to  the  cuftom-houfe  duties,  or  theex- 
cife,  or  any  other  part  of  the  public  revenue, — we  refer  him  to 
Sandby's  index  at  the  end  of  his  book  of  rates,  and  to  the  laws 
of  excife  ;  which  together  are  very  voluminous,  and  it  would  be 
an  impofition  on  the  reader  to  fill  thefe  volumes  therewith.  But 
what  we  apprehend  effential  to  be  noticed,  we  have  not  omitted. 

Of  the  bufinefs  of  the  Custom-House. 

In  order  to  enter  into  the  confiftency  of  this  part  of  our  de- 
fign, the  reader  is  further  defired  to  attend  to  what  has  been  faid 
at  the  clofe  of  letter  A.  In  purfuance  of  what  is  there  pro- 
mifed,  I  fhall  proceed  to  fome  other  parts  of  the  practice  of  the 
cuftom-houfe. 

1.  Of  the  Inward  Business,  or  what  relates  to  the  Im- 
portation of  goods  from  Foreign  Parts  into  Great 
Britain. 

In  treating  of  this  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms,  it  will 
be  neceffary,  firftof  all,  to  give  directions  how  to  proceed  with 
refpedt  to  (hips,  as  well  hovering  on  the  coaft,  as  coming  within 
the  limits  of  any  port.  . 

Ships  hovering  on  the  coaft  of  Great-Britain. 

*  If  (hips  laden  with  fait  are  hovering  on  the  coaft,  and  not' 
proceeding  on  their  voyage ;  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  may 
compel  them  to  come  into  port,  and  may  continue  on  board  till 
the  fait  be  unladen,  or  the  (hips  depart  out  of  port  to  proceed 
on  their  voyage  :  and,  if  the  fait  is  refufed  to  be  entered  or  un- 
laden, or  the  (hips  do  not  depart  within  20  days  after  they  come 
into  port  (unlefs  permitted  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  cuftoms 
to  ftay  longer)  it  is  forfeited,  with  double  the  value,  to  be  reco- 
vered of  the  mafter. 

*   1  Anne,  cap.  21.  §.  7.     3  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  §.  2. 

f  If  (hips  or  veffels,  of  the  burthen  of  50  tons,  or  under, 
laden  with  cuftomable,  or  prohibited  goods,  be  found  hovering 
on  the  coaft,  within  the  limits  of  any  port,  or  if  laden  with 
brandy,  within  two  leagues  of  the  (hore,  and  not  proceeding 
on  their  voyages  ;  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  may  go  on  board, 
and  take  an  account  of  the  lading,  and  demand  fecuritv  of  the 
mafters  by  their  bonds  in  treble  the  value  of  the  goods,  to  pro- 
ceed'regularly  on  their  voyages. 

f  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  11.  §.  8.   6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  32.    9  Geo.  L 
cap.  8.  §.  8.     2  Geo.  11.  cap.  28.  §.  3. 

An  Hovering  Bond. 
Noverint  univerfi  per  praefentes,  me,   H.  D.  Sec, 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  5th  year  of  the 
reign  of  George  I.  intitled,  An  act  againft  clandeftine  running 
uncuftomed  goods,  and  for  themore  effectual  prcventingof  frauds 
relating  to  the  cuftoms  (which  was  continued  by  two  other  acts, 
the  one  made  in  the  9th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  and  the 
other  in  the  2d  of  his  late  majefty's)  it  is  enacted,  That  where 
any  (hip  or  veffd,  of  the  burthen  of  50  tons  or  under,  laden 
with  cuftomablcor  prohibited  goods,  (hall  be  found  hoveringon 
the  coaft,  within  the  limits  of  any  port,  and  not  proceeding  on 
her  voyage,  wind  and  weather  permitting,  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms  may  go  on  board  every  fuch  (hip  or  veftel,  and  take  ar* 

2  account 
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account  of  the  ladings  and  demand  fectirily  of  the  mr.ftcr,  or 
other  perfon  having  the  charge  of  fuch  veflel,  by  hi ;  own  bond 
to  his  majefty,  in  treble  the  value  of  fuch  foreign  good:;,  with 
condition,  that  fuch  vefTcl  (as  foon  as  wind  and  weather,  and 
the  ftate  and  condition  of  fuch  veflel  do  permit)  (hall  proceed  on 
her  voyage  :  and,  if  fuch  mafter,  or  other  perfon,  having  the 
charge  of  fuch  veflel,  (hall,  upon  fuch  demand,  refufe  to  enter 
into  fuch  bond  ;  or  having  entered  into  fuch,  fliall  not  proceed 
on  fuch  voyage  (as  foon  as  wind  and  weather,  and  the  condition 
of  the  veflel,  will  permit,  unlefs  otherwife  fuflc-red  ?o  make  a 
longer  flay  by  the  collector  [or  other  principal  officer  in  his  ab- 
fence]  of  the  port  where  fuch  veflel  (hall  be,  not  exceeding  20 
days)  then,  and  in  either  of  the  faid  cafes,  all  foreign  goods  on 
board  fuch  veflel  fliall,  and  may,  by  any  officer  or  officers  of 
the  cuftoms,  by  the  direction  of  the  collector,  or  other  principal 
officers  as  aforefaid,  be  taken  out  of  fuch  veflel,  and  forth- 
with brought  on  (hore  and  fecured  :  and,  in  cafe  the  faid  goods 
are  cuftomablc,  the  cuftoms  and  other  duties  (hall  be  paid  for 
the  fame. 

And,  as  concerning  wool,  or  any  prohibited  goods,  or  other 
goods  liable  to  forfeiture,  which  may  be  found  on  board  fuch 
veflel,  at  the  time  of  their  unlading  as  aforefaid,  the  fame  are 
thereby  declared  to  be  fubject  to  forfeiture  :  and  the  officers  of 
the  cuftoms  (hall  and  may  profecute  the  fame,  as  alfo  the  veflel, 
in  cafe  fhe  fliall  be  liable  to  condemnation  :  and  it  is  in  the  fame 
act  provided,  That  after  fuch  goods  are  fo  taken  out  of  fuch  vef- 
lel, and  brought  on  fhorc,  and  fecured,  fuch  bonds  fo  to  be  given 
fliall  be  void,  and  delivered  up,  without  any  fee  or  reward  :  and 
inch  bond,  not  being  otherwife  difcharged,  fliall,  on  a  proper 
certificate,  returned  under  the  common  feal  of  the  chief  magi- 
flrate,  in  any  place  or  places  beyond  thefcas,  or  under  the  hands 
and  feais  of  two  known  Britifh  merchants  upon  the  place,  That 
fuch  goods  were  there  landed ;  or  upon  proof,  by  credible  per- 
fons,  That  fuch  goods  were  taken  by  enemies,  or  pcrifhed  in 
the  feas  (the  proof  thereof  being  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms)   be  vacated  and  difcharged. 

And,  by  another  act  of  parliament,  made  in  the  6th  year  of 
the  reign  ofGcorgel.  intitled,  An  act  for  preventing  frauds  and 
abufes  in  the  public  rcvenucsofcxcife,cuftoms,ftamp-duties,poft- 
office,  and  houfe-money,  it  is  enacted,  That  where  any  veflel  of 
the  burthen  of  50  tons  or  under,  being  in  part,  or  fully  laden 
with  brandy,  fhall  be  found  at  anchor,  or  hovering  within  two 
s  from  the  fliore,  and  not  proceeding  on  her  voyage  (wind 
2nd  weather  permitting)  it  fliall  be  lawful  for  any  commander  of 
any  of  his  majefiy';,  (hips  of  war,  frigates,  or  armed  floops,  ap- 
pointed for  the  guard  of  the  coafts,  or  for  the  commander  of  any 
yacht,  fmack,  (loop,  or  other  boat  or  veflel  in  the  fervice  of  the 
cuftoms,  or  for  any  officer  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms,  to  compel 
the  mafter,  or  other  perfon  having  the  charge  of  fuch  veflel,  to 
come  into  port.  And  it  is  declared  by  the  faid  act,  That  fuch 
mafter,  or  other  perfon  as  aforefaid,  as  likewife  fuch  veflel,  and 
the  brandy  wherewith  fuch  veflel  is  laden  in  part,  or  in  the  whole, 
fliall  be  fubject  to  the  fame  rules,  regulations,  penalties  and 
forfeitures  as  fuch  cargoes,  veflels,  and  the  matters,  or  others 
taking  charge  thereof,  which  hover  within  the  limits  of  any 
port  of  this  kingdom,  arc,  by  the  aforefaid  act  of  the  fifth  year 
of  the  reign  of  George  I.  fubject  unto. 

And  whereas  the  (hip  Betty  of  Wells,  under  the  burthen  of 
50  tons,  whereof  the  above-bound  H.  D.  is  mafter,  has  been 
found  hovering  on  thecoaft  of  this  kingdom,  within  the  limits  of 
the  port  cf  Southampton  [or  at  anchor,  or  hoverinc  within  two 
eagucs  of  thefliore  of  the  coafts  of  this  kingdom]  loaden  with  * 
4.0  hogflieads  of  French  wines,  pretended  to  be  bound  for  Stock- 
holm, in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  or  to  fome  other  port  or  ports 
n  foreign  parts  :  now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch, 
That  if  the  faid  fhip  (as  foon  as  wind  and  weather,  and  the  con- 
tion  of  the  faid  fliip,  do  permit)  fliall  proceed  to  the  faid  port 
af  Stockholm,  or  to  fome  other  port  in  foreign  parts  :   and  if  a 
:ertificate  f  be  returned  under  the  common  feal  of  the  chief 
Tfagiftrates,  in  any  place  beyond  the  feas,  or  under  the  hands 
ind  feals  of  two  known  Britifh  merchants  upon  the  place,  that 
he  faid  40  hogflieads  of  French  wines  were  there  landed  ;  or 
pon  proof,  by  credible  perfons,  that  the  faid  goods  were  taken 
y  enemies,  or  periflied  in  the  fea  :  then  this  obligation  fliall 
)e  void  and  of  none  effect,  or  elfe  fhall  remain  in  full  force, 
fleet,  and  virtue. 

H.  D. 
iealed  and  delivered  in  the  prefence  of 
•  A.  B.  Colledor. 
B.  C.  Comptroller. 

*  Or  the  goods  may  be  endorfed  on  the  back  of  the  bond. 
t  The  certificate  for  the  difcharge  of  fuch  bonds,  muft  mention 
the  quantity  of  goods,  and  the  time  when  landed. 

But  if  the  mafter,  upon  demand,  refufes  to  give  fuch  bond, 
>r,  having  given  bond,  neglects  to  proceed  on  his  voyage  (unlefs 

permitted  to  ftay  longer,  but  not  to  exceed  20  days)  then  the 
aid  goods  may  be  taken  on  fliore  and  fecured,  the  duties  for 
hofe  that  are  cuftomable  paid,  and  thofe  that  are  prohibited  pro- 

1  ecutcd  :  and  the  goods  being  thus  taken  on  fliore,  if  bond  was 
iven,  the  fame  muft  be  delivered  up :  but,  if  thefliips  proceed 
n  their  voyage  after  bond  has  been  given,  then  the  fame  muft 
e  difcharged  by  a  proper  certificate,  under  thecommon  feal  of 


the  chief  magiftratc  in  any  place  beyond  t;ic  fe  >  r  $4 

hands  and  feals  of  two  known  Britifh  merchants  upon 
teftifying  thai  the  good,  were  there  landed  ;  or  upon 
credible  perfons,  that  the  goods  were  taken  by  . 
riflied  in  the  feas. 

II.  Ships  coining  within  the  limits  of  any  port  of  Great-Britain. 

With  refpect  to  foreigners  (hips  it  is  to  be  particulai  I 
that  fuch  fhips  freighted  toward-;  Great-Britain,  or  cllcv.hc-e,' 
may  not  be  compelled  to  come  into  any  port  of  Great-Britain, 
nor  to  tarry  there  againll  the  will  of  the  mafter,  fcc.  and  if  fuch 
(hips  come  voluntarily,  or  are  driven  in,  parte-  ,nay 

be  delivered,  and  the  duties  thereof  paid,  and  the  fliip  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  with  the  remainder*  where  the  mafter,  &c. 
plcafeth,  without  payment  of  any  duty.  And  that  f  (hips  be- 
longing to  foreigners  in  amity  with  her  majefty,  may  have  the 
liberty  of  the  Britifh  ports,  being  driven  into  the  fame  hy  ftref's 
of  weather,  or  coming  to  refit,  or  for  fupplies  of  water,  or  other 
neccfTaries  for  their  fhips  ufe;  and  may  ftay  in  port  to  anfwer 
fuch  their  occafions ;  and  fuch  their  coming  into  port  fliall  not  be 
taken  to  be  an  importation  of  the  goods  on  board,  without 
breaking  bulk  :  but  if  fhips  come  into  port  without  any  v.fibic 
occafion,  or  will  ftay  there  longer  than  occafion  requires,  it  is  a 
prciumption  that  the  intent  of  coming  in  was  to  difcharge  there  j 
and,  therefore,  fuch  coming  in,  and  flaying  in  port,  will  mal 
importation  of  the  goods,  and  fubject  the  mafter,  fliip,  andg 
to  cuftoms,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  as  other  fhips  and  goods 
imported  ;  and  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  may -deal  with 
fhips,  as  with  Britifh  fhips  coming  into  port  to  unlade,  e\c. 

*  28  Edw.  III.  cap.  13.  §.  3.     20  Rich.  II.  cap.  4.  §.  1. 
f  Opinion  of  Sir  Edward  Northey,  attorney-general,  dated  the 
3  ill  pf  July,    1712. 

And  when  any  (hips,  coming  from  foreign  parts^  arrive  at 
any  port  of  Great-Britain,  the  tidc-furveyor  muft,  in  his  own 
perfon,  upon  their  firft  entrance  within  the  limits  of  the  port, 
place  a  fufficicnt  number  of  tidefmen  on  board,  according  to 
the  burden  of  the  fhips,  and  the  nature  of  their  cargoes ;  for 
if  the  lame  confift  of  wine,  linnen,  or  tobacco,  there  muft  be 
at  leaft  three  men,  and  never  lefs  than  two  men,  upon  any  one 
fliip  :  in  boarding  which  tidefmen,  it  muft  be  oblervcd  that 
they  have  their  due  turns,  and  that  thofe  which  are  eftablifhed 
be  always  employed  before  the  extraordinary  men,  For  the 
duty  of  fuch  tidefmen,  from  the  time  of  their  being  placed  on 
board  to  the  time  of  their  final  difcharge,  fee  the  article 
Officers  of  the  Customs. 

Of  foreign-built  fhips. 

As  *  Britifh  built  fhips  (by  which  is  to  be  underftood  fhips 
built  in  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  Jcrfev,  Guernfey,  or  the  Bri- 
tifh plantations  in  Africa,  or  America)  are  intitled  to  feveral 
privileges  and  advantages,  beyond  all  fuch  as  are  foreign-built, 
unlefs  thofe  taken  at  lea  as  piize,  and  lawfully  condemned  in 
the  high  court  of  admiralty  ;  it  may  he  proper  to  fhew  what  re- 
quifites  are  to  be  performed  with  refpect  to  any  foreign-built 
fhips,  in  order  to  procure  their  freedoms:  wherefore  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  no  foreign-built  fliip  whatfoever  (that  is,  not 
built  in  any  of  his  majefty's  dominions  of  Africa,  or  Ame- 
rica, or  other  than  fuch  as  were  bought  before  the  ift  of  Octo- 
ber, 1662,  and  recorded  in  the  Exchequer)  may  be  deemed, 
or  pafs,  as  a  fhip  belonging  to  Great-Britain,  or  Ireland,  or 
enjoying  the  benefit,  or  privilege,  of  fuch  a  fhip,  although 
owned  or  manned  by  Britifh,  except  fuch  fhips  only  as  are 
taken  at  fea  by  letters  of  mart,  or  reprifal,  and  condemned  in 
the  court  of  admiralty  as  lawful  prize. 


12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  7,   10. 
§.6. 


13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  1 1. 


And,  befofe  fuch  prize-fhips  can  be  intitled  to  their  freedoms, 
the  claimer  or  claimers  of  the  property  thereof,  muft  make  it 
appear  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  next  to 
his  or  their  abode,  that  lie  or  they  are  not  aliens,  and  that  fuch 
fhips  were,  bona  fide,  and  without  fraud,  bought  for  a  valuable 
confideration,  Sec.  and  likewife  muft  make  an  entry,  and  pay 
duty  for  fuch  veflel  :  and,  for  the  proof  of  the  property,  &c« 
it  muft  be  made  after  the  following  manner : 

An  oath  in  order  to  procure  a  prize-ftiip's  freedom. 

Port  of  •)      In  purfuance  of  two  acts  of  parliament,  the  one 
South-    £  made  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  majefty  king 
ampton.  J  Charles  II.  intitled,  An  act  for  encouraging  and  in- 
creating  of  fhipping  and  navigation ;  and  the  othtr 
in  the  14th  year  of  the  fame  reign,  intitled,  An  act 
for  preventing  frauds,  and  regulating  abufes  in  his 
majefty's  cuftoms. 
Benjamin  Thornton  of  Southampton,  in  the  county  of  South- 
ampton, maketh  oath,  That  the  fhip,  or  veflel,  formerly  called 
the  St.  Jofeph,  of  Bilboa,  whereof  Nicholas  del  Barco  was  maf- 
ter, and  now  called  the  Change,  of  Southampton,  wiereof  James 

Dines 
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Dines  is,  at  prefent,  mafter,  being  a  Spanifh-built  fly-boat, 
burthen  250  tons,  or  thereabouts,  was  taken  this  prefent  war 
with  the  Spaniards  from  the  Spanifti  king's  fubjects,  by  the 
Durfley  Galley,  George  Purvis  commander,  and  condemned  as 
lawful  prize  in  his  majefty's  high  court  of  admiralty,  as  by 
fentence  of  condemnation,  dated  the  9th  of  January,  17  doth 
appear;  and  that  now  no  foreigner,  or  alien,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, hath  any  part,  fhare,  or  intereft  therein,  but  that  himfelf 
this  deponent,  and  George  How,  of  Pool,  are  full  and  fole 
owners  of  the  faid  fhip,  or  vefl'el,  being  by  them  bought  on  the 
fecond  inflant  of  David  White,  of  Liverpool,  for  500 1.  at 
which  fum  he  has  this  day  valued  the  faid  veflel  upon  oath,  and 
paid  his  majefty's  cuftoms  accordingly. 


Jurat'  apud  Southampton, 
5  die  Feb.  17  coram 
A.  B.  Collector. 


Benjamin  Thornton. 


Note,  All  the  part-owners  are  liable  to  take  the  fame  oath, 
before  the  chief  officers  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  next  port  to 
their  abode. 

Upon  the  aforefaid  oaths  being  made,  a  certificate  under  the 
hands  and  feals  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  port  muft  be  granted  ; 
whereby  fuch  fhip  or  vefiel  may,  for  the  future,  pafs,  and  be 
deemed  as  a  fhip  belonging  to  the  faid  port,  and  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege of  fuch  a  fhip,  or  vefiel  ;  the  form  of  which  certificate 
may  be  as  follows  : 

A  certificate  of  oaths  being  made  to  the  property,  &c.  of  a 
prize-fhip,  in  order  to  procure  it's  freedom. 

Port  of   "\      Thefe  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
South-     J.  That  Benjamin  Thornton,  of  Southampton,  hath 
ampton.  J  made  oath,  That  the  fhip,  or  vefiel,  formerly  called 
the  St.  Jofeph  of  Bilboa,  whereof  Nicholas  del  Barco 
was  mafter,  and  now  called  the  Change,  of  South- 
ampton, whereof  James  Dines  is,  at  prefent,  maf- 
ter, burthen  about  250  tons,  Spanifh-built,  was  a 
prize  taken  this  prefent  war  with  the  Spaniards,  by 
one  of  his  majefty's  fhips  of  war,  viz.  the  Durfley 
Galley,  Capt.  George  Purvis  commander,  and  con- 
demned as  fuch  in  his  majefty's  high  court  of  admi- 
A.  B.  Col-  ralty,  as  by  fentence  of  condemnation,  dated  the 
lector.         9th  of  January,  17    doth  appear;  and  that  now  no 
foreigner  or  alien,  directly  or  indirectly,  hath  any 
part,  fliare,  or  intereft  therein  ;   but  that  George 
How,  of  Pool,  and  himfelf  the  faid  deponent  are 
full  and  fole  owners  thereof,  being  by  them  bought 
on  the  fecond  inftant,  of  David  White,  of  Liver- 
B.C.Comp- pool,   for  500  1.   at  which  fum  the  faid  deponent 
troller.      hath  this  day  valued  the  faid  vefiel  upon  oath,  and 
paid  his  majefty's  cuftoms  accordingly. 

In  witnefs  whereof  we  have  hereunto  fet  our  hands  and  feals 
of  office.  Dated  at  the  Cuftom-houfeof  the  port  aforefaid, 
this  5th  day  of  February,  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  fovereign  lord  George  III.  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c. 


And  if  a  foreign-built  fhip,  which  is  not  a  prize,  be  bought  by 
Britifh,  with  a  defign  to  trade  to  and  from  Great-Britain  * 
though  fhe  is  ftill  liable  to  all  extraordinary  duties,  upon  account 
of  her  being  foreign  built,  yet  before  fhe  may  be  deemed,  or 
palled,  asafhip belonging toGreat-Britainorlreland,  theclaimer, 
or  claimers  of  the  property,  muft,  inftead  of  the  former,  take 
the  following  oath  : 

*   13  and  14  Car.  If.  cap.  11.  $.6. 


An  oath,  in  order  to  caufe  a  foreign  built  fhip  (not  a  prize)  td 
be  deemed  as  a  fhip  belonging  to  Great-Britain  or  Ireland. 

Port  of   ^      In  purfuance  of  an  aft  of  parliament  made  in  the 

South-    j.  1 2  th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  rhajefty  king  Charles  II 

ampton.  J  intitled  *,  An  Aft  for  the  encouraging  and  increafnw 

ot  fhipping  and  navigation.  ° 

Andrew  Brown,  of  Southampton,  in  thecounty  of  Southamp- 
ton,  maketh  oath,  That  the  fhip,  or  vefiel,  formerly  called  the 
Hope,  of  Dram,  and  now  called  the  Delight,  of  Southampton 
whereof  Charles  Dell  is,  at  prefent,  mafter,  being  a  Danifh-built 
vefiel,  burden  300  tons  or  thereabouts,  was,  bona  fide,  and 
without  fraud,  bought,  on  the  13th  of  February,  17  of  David 
Ellis,  of  Biiftol,  for  750 1.  by  this  deponent  and  William  Man, 
of  Portlmouth,  who  are  full  and  fole  owners  thereof;  and  that 
now  no  foreigner  or  alien,  diredtly  or  indirectly,  hath  any  part 
fhare,  or  intereft  therein. 

Jurat'  apud  Southampton, 

2  die  Martii,  17     coram  Andrew  Brown. 

A.  B.  Colleftor. 


*   12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  10. 
Whereupon  a  certificate  muft  be  granted,  as  follows  : 


n 


Port  of 
South- 
ampton 


Thefe  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern,  That 
Andrew  Brown,  of  Southampton,  hath  made  oath, 
That  the  fhip,  or  vefiel,  formerly  called  the  Hope  of 
Dram,  and  now  called  the  Delight  of  Southampton 
whereof  Charles  Dell  is,  at  prefent,  mafter,  beino-a 
Danifh-built  vefiel,  burden  about  300  tons,  was, 
bona  fide,  and  without  fraud,  bought,  on  the  13th 
A.  B.  Col-  of  February,  17      of  David  Ellis,  of  Briftol,  for 
lector.       750I.  by  the  faid  deponent,  and  William  Man,  of 
B.C.Comp- Portfmouth,  who  are  full  and  fole  owners  thereof- 
troller.      and  that  now  no  foreigner  or  alien,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, hath  any  part,  fhare,  or  intereft  therein. 
In  witnefs  whereof  we  have  hereunto  fet  our  hands  and  feals 
of  office.   Dated  at  the  Cuftom-houfeof  the  port  aforefaid 
this  fifth  day  of  February,  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reien  of 
our  fovereign  lord  George  III.  by  the  grace  of  God,"  &c» 

Before  thefe  certificates  are  delivered  to  the  owners  of  the  vef- 
fels,  they  muft  be  regiftered  by  the  officers  who  granted  them* 
and  a  duplicate  thereof  returned  to  the  chief  officers  of  the 
cuftoms  in  London,  with  the  names  of  the  perfons  bouo-ht  of, 
the  fum  paid  for  the  fame,  and  the  names  of  the  part  owners 
(if  any)  ;  the  form  of  which  regifter  may  be  as  follows  : 


A  regifter  of  foreign  built  fhips,  condemned  as  prize  in  the  high  court  of  Admiralty,  and  alfo  of  fuch  as  are  not  prize,  but  are  of 

Britifh  property,  and  do  belong  to  Great-Britain. 


Ships 

former 

names. 


StJo- 

f'ph,  oi 
Bilboa 


Former 
in  afters. 

Ships 

piefent 

names. 

Prefent 

matters. 

Nicho- 
las del 
Barco 

Change 
of 

South- 
ampton 

James 
Dines 



Delight 
of 

South- 
ampton 

Charles 
Dell 

Hope, 

of 

Dram 


Of  the  Reportin'c,  or  Entering,  of  every  fhip,  or  vef- 
lel, arriving  from  foreign  parts,  fee  alfo  the  End  of  Letter  A. 
'I  o  which  I  fhall  further  add,  that,  when  the  lading  confifts 
but  of  a  few  fpecies  of  goods  (as  in  the  cafe  of  fhips  from 
the  Britifh  plantations)  in  filling  up  the  body  of  the  report, 
ieparate  columns  may  be  erected  for  each  particular  kind  of 
package,  after  the  following  manner  : 

*   1  Eliz.  cap.  11.  §.  5.     13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  §.  2. 


What 
country, 
and  kind 
of  built. 

Tons 
bur- 
den. 

From 
whom 
taken. 

By 

whom 

taken. 

Date  of  the 
fentence 
of  condem- 
nation. 

When 
bought. 

Of 

whom 
bought-. 

Sum 
nought 

for. 

Owners 

names. 

When 

oath 
made. 

A  Spanifh 
fly-boat 

250 

Spa- 
niards. 

Durfley 
Galley, 
George 
Purvis 

9  Jan. 

1730. 

2  Feb. 
1730. 

Daniel 
White 
of  Li- 
verpool 

500  1. 

Ben.  Thornton, 
who  made  oath, 
and  Geo.  How, 
of  Pool. 

5  Feb. 

l73°- 

A  Danifh 

300 

13  P'eb. 
1730. 

David 
Ellis 

750  1. 

And.  Brown, 
who  made 
oath,  and  Wm. 
Man,  of  Portf- 
mouth.               ' 

2  Mar. 
'730- 

£3^  In  Ireland,  where  the  cuftoms  are  mo'ftly  under  the  fame  re- 
gulations  as  in  Great-Britain,  every  mafter  is  obliged  not  only 
to  report  after  the  fame  manner  as  in  Great-Britain,  but,  be- 
fore any  goods  are  difcharged  out  of  his  veflel,  he  mult  give 
fufiicient  Security  to  the  collector  of  the  port,  that  his  veflel 
fhall  not  depart  out  of  the  port  'till  fully  cleared,  and  dif- 
charged by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms.  Irifti  Aft  of  Tonnage 
and  Poundage. 


Marks. 

Numbers 

Hhds 
fugar. 

Cafks  pi- 
mento. 

Bags 
Cott. 

Tons 
logw. 

Tons 
fuftic. 

Barrels 
indigo. 

Scrons 
bark. 

Mahog. 
planks. 

To  whom  configned. 

A.  B. 
B;  C. 
CD. 
D.E. 

1    a  100 

3  a       » 
1    a     40 
1   a     60 

IOO 

10 
60 

4 

6 

17 

5 

6 
3 

3 

27 

Andrew  Bull. 
Benjamin  Cuptis. 
Charles  Deal. 
Daniel  Ellen. 

Total 

J70 

4 

0 

17 

5 

9 

3 

27 

Continuation  of  the  Business  of  the  Custom  -Hot 


And,  as  there  are  fever*!  other  particular  cafes  and  circum- 
ftances'which  may  frequently  occur,  the  following  rcquifitcs 
are  to  be  obferved  in  the  taking  and  filling  up  the  bodies  of 
fuch  reports,  viz. 

I.  Prize,  or  other  foreign  fhips,  made  free. 

If  a  (hip  be  a  priz.e,  or  become  free  by  any  other  means,  af- 
ter the  name  of  the  kingdom,  SiC.  in  which  fuch  fhip  is  faid  to 
have  been  laden,  there  mull  be  added, — which  faid  fhip  was, 
Sic  [fpecifying  the  particular  drcumftanccs  of  capture  and  con- 
demnation, or  the  pretence  to  freedom  by  any  other  title.] 

II.  Ships  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

I 

*  If  the  fhip  be  Britifh,  and  comes  from  any  part  of  the  Me- 
diterranean Seas,  beyond  the  port  of  Malaga,  and  hath  two 
decks,  and  doth  carry  fixteen  guns  mounted,  with  two  men  for 
each  gun,  and  other  ammunition  proportionable  (which  is  called 
an  aft,  or  qualified  fhip)  or  if  one  moiety  of  her  full  lading  out- 
wards, the  laft  voyage,  was  fifti,  laden  in  any  of  his  majefty's 
dominions,  the  goods  imported  in  fuch  fhips  are  not  liable  to  the 
duty  of  one  per  cent,  which  is  payable  when  mips  are  not  fo 
qualified,  or  laden  with  fifh  :  therefore,  in  thefe  cafes,  after 
the  place's  name,   there  muft  be  added  as  follows  :  viz. 

*   1 2  Car.  IL  cap.  n.  §.  35,  36. 

If  the  fhip  be  qualified — which  faid  fhip  has  double  decks 
from  ftem  to  item,  with  16  [or  more,  as  is  the  cafe]  guns 
mounted,   and  other  ammunition  proportionable. 

If  the  fhip  went  out  with  fifh, — which  faid  fhip  went  out 
from  Yarmouth  to  Leghorn,  this  laft  voyage  thither,  full  la- 
den, [or  at  lcaftone  moiety  of  her  full  lading]  with  fifh  of  Bri- 
tifh taking  and  curing,  and  delivered  the  fame  at  the  faid  port 
of  Leghorn. 

But,  if  a  fhip  that  is  not  qualified,  or  was  not  laden  out- 
wards with  fifh,  has  taken  in  fome  part  of  her  lading  beyond 
the  port  of  Malaga,  and  fome  on  this  fide  ;  the  different  places 
where  the  goods  were  taken  in  mult  be  particularly  diftinguifhed 
in  the  report,  as  indeed  in  ftridtnefs  fhould  be  pradtifed  in  all 
cafes  where  a  fhip  loads  at  fcvcral  ports,  which  diftinctiou  may 
be  made  as  follows : 


and  other  furs  of  the  growth,   production,  or  manufacture  ot 
any  Britifh  plantations  in  America,  Afia,  or  Africa,  the 
commodities  fhall  be,  by  the  (aid  ihip  or  veffel,  carried  to  fome 
port  of  Great-Britain,  and  be  there  unloadcn  and  put  on  )!. 
the  danger  of  the  feas  only  excepted  j  and  hath  here  loaden  and 
taken  on  board  290  hogfheads  of  fugar,  xo  bags  of  cotton-  • 
50  bags  of  ginger,   7  cafks  ofindico. 

Dated  at  Kingfton  in  Jamaica,  the  iyth  day  of  May,  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lord  king  George  11, 
of  Gteat- Britain,  &c.   Anno  Domini  1730. 

C.  D.  Naval-officer,  D.  E,  Surveyor,  E.F.  Searcher*. 

A.  B.  Collector. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 


Taken  in  at  Lei 


vA.  B. 


B.C. 


1  as 


3a9' 


—  5  cafes 

__  filk 

Andrew 

Bird 

Taken  in 

|t 

Cadiz. 

—  2  bales  — 

-  kid-fkins  — 

—  Benj. 

Crofs 

And,  if  the  qxiods  are  fuch,  that  they  are  liable  to  forfeiture, 
orfubject  to  a  different  duty,  upon  account  of  the  place  at  which 
they  were  taken  in  ;  the  truth  of  their  being  taken  in  at  the  par- 
ticular place  alleged  by  the  mailer,  muft  be  confirmed,  by  mak- 
ing the  following  addition  to  the  oath  of  his  repo:t,  viz. 

And  that  the  goods  above-mentioned  to  be  taken  in  at 

were  really  there  laden  on  board,  and  were  not  landed  at , 

nor  any  other  place  whatfoever  ;  but  have  been  kept  on  board 
the  above  fhip,  ever  fince  the  firft  fhipping  thereof  at . 

III.  Ships  from  the  Britifh  plantations. 

If  the  fhip  came  from  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America,  or 
I  Africa,  with  fugar,  tobacco,  cotton-wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fuf- 
tic,  or  other  dyeing-wood,  rice,  molafles,  hemp,  pitch,  tar, 
1  turpentine,  malts,  yards,  bowfprits,  copper-ore,  beaver-fkins, 
lor  other  furs  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  any 
lof the  faid  plantations,  to  bring  fuch  goods  to  Great-Britain,  or 
lto  fome  other  of  the  faid  plantations  j  therefore  a  certificate, 
lthat  fuch  fecurity  has  been  given,  muft  be  produced  by  the 
Imafter  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the  fhip  ;  and  the  fame  muft 
lbe  noted  in  the  report,  after  the  name  of  the  plantation  ■ 
[which  faid  fhip  gave  bond  here  [or  at  Jamaica]  on  the  29th  of 
lMarch,  17^0,  to  return  [or  to  come]  to  Great-Britain  only. 

The  forms  of  which  certificates  are  as  follow : 


|I.  A  certificate  for  a  fhip  that  hath  produced  a  certificate  in  the 
plantations,  of  bond  being  given  in  Great-Britain,  to  return 
to  Great-Britain  only. 


2.  A  certificate  for  a  fhip  that  has  given  bond  in  the  planta- 
tions to  come  to  Great-Britain  only. 

Thefe  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern,  That  Da 
Bright,  mafter  or  commander  of  the  Taviftock  of  London,  bur- 
then 200  tons,  or  thereabouts,  mounted  with  18  guns,  navigated 
with  40  men,  Englifh-built,  regiftered  at  Southampton,  and 
bound  for  Southampton,  hath  here  loaden  and  taken  on  board 
290  hogfheads  of  fugar,  10  bags  of  cotton -wool,  50  bags  of  ■ 
ger,  7  cafks  of  indico,  and  hath  alfo  here  given  bond,  with  one 
fufHcient  furcty,  in  the  fum  of  2000I.  ftcrling,  with  conditions, 
that  the  faid  goods  and  commodities  fhall  be  by  the  laid  fhip  or 
veffel  carried  to  fome  port  ot  Great-Britain,  and  to  no  other 
place,  and  be  there  unloaded  and  put  on  fhore,  the  danger- of 
the  feas  only  excepted. 

Dated  at  Kingfton  in  Jamaica,  the  17th  dny  of  May*  in  the 

4th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lord  George  If,  king 

of  Great  Britain,  cvc.  Annoque  Domini  1 

C.  D.  Naval-officer,  D.  E.  Survevor,  E.  F.  Searcher. 

A.  B.  Collector. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

3.  A  certificate  for  a  fhip  that  has  given  bond  in  the  planta- 
tions, to  come  to  Great-Britain,  or  to  go  to  fome  other 
Britifh  plantation. 

Thefe  are  to  certify  ail  whom  it  doth  concern,  That  Daniel 
Bright,  mafter  or  commander  of  the  Taviftock  of  London,  bur- 
then 200  tons,  or  thereabouts,  mounted  with  18  guns,  navi- 
gated with  40  men,  Englifh-built,  regiftered  at  Southampton, 
hath  here  loaden  and  taken  on  board  290  hogfheads  of  fugar, 
10  bags  of  cotton-wool,  50  bags  of  ginger,  7  cafks  of  indico, 
and  hath  here  given  bond,  with  one  fufficient  iurety,  in  the  fum 
of  2000 1,  ftcrling,  with  conditions,  that  the  faid  goods  and 
commodities  fhall  be,  by  the  faid  fhip  or  veflel,  carried  to  fome 
port  of  Great-Britain,  or  to  fome  other  of  his  majefty's  Britifti 
plantations,  and  be  there  unloadcn  and  put  on  fhore,  the  dan- 
gers of  the  feas  only  excepted. 

Dated  at  Kingfton  in  Jamaica,  the  17th  day  of  May,  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lord  George  II,  king 
of  Great-Britain,    &c.  Annoque  Domini  1730. 

C.  D.  Naval-officer,  D.  E.  Surveyor,  E.  F.  Searcher. 

A.  B.  Collector. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 


Thefe  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern,  That  Daniel 
bright,  mafter  or  commander  of  the  Taviftock  of  London, 
surthen  200  tons,  or  thereabouts,  mounted  with  18  guns,  na- 
[vigated  with  40  men,  Englifh  built,  regiftered  at  Southampton, 
land  bound  for  Southampton,  hath  produced  a  certificate,  bear- 
ing date  the  29th  of  March,  17 30,  under  the  hands  and  feais  of 
'the  principal  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe  in  the  ports  of  South- 
ampton, with  condition,  That  if  the  faid  fhip  or  veffel  fhall 
■  ,  load  any  fugar,   tobacco,  cotton-wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fuftic, 
for  other  dyeing-wood,  as  alfo  rice,  molaffes,  hemp,  pitch,  tar, 
II     turpentine,  mafts,  yards,  bowfprits,  copper-ore,  beaver-fkins, 
Vol.  I. 


1.  A  certificate  for  a  fhip  that  has  paid  the  duties  due  in  the 
plantations,  by  an  *  a£t  of  the  25th  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II,  and  has  given  bond  in  the  faid  plantations  to  come 
to  Great-Britain,  or  to  get  to  fome  other  Britifh  plantation. 

Thefe  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  doth  concern,   That  Daniel 
Bright,  mafter  or  commander  of  the  Taviftock  of  London* 
burthen  200  tons,  or  thereabouts,  mounted  with  18  guns,  na- 
vigated with  40  men,  Englifh-built,  regiftered  at  Southampton, 
and  bound  for  Southampton,   hath  here  loaden  and  taken   on 
board  290  hogfheads  of  fugar,  10  bags  of  cotton-wool,  50  bags 
of  "in<*er,  7  cafks  of  indico,  for  which  the  rates  and  duties  im- 
pofed  by  the  act  of  the  25th  year  of  king  Charles  II,  f  for  bet- 
ter fecuring  the  plantation  trade,  are  fully  anfwered  and  paid  5 
and  hath  here -alfo  given  bond,  with  one  fufficient  furety,    in 
the  fum  of-2000 1.  with  conditions,  that  the  faid  goods  and  com- 
modities fhall  be,  by  the  faid  fhip  or  veffel,  carried  to  fome  port 
of  Great-Britain,  ortofome  other  of  his  majefty's  Britifh  plan- 
tations, and  be  there  unloaden  and  put  on  lhore,  the  danger  of 
the  feas  only  excepted. 

Dated  at  Kingfton  in  Jamaica,  the  17th  day  of  May,  in  the 
4th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lord  George  II,  king 
of  Great-Britain,  5cc.  Annoque  Domini  1730. 
C.  D.  Naval-officer,  D.  E.  Surveyor,  E.  F.  Searcher. 

A.  B.  Colleaor. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 


*  Cap.  7. 
t  Cap.  7. 


§.  3- 

§•3- 


And  with  refpedt  to  the  certificates  that  are  produced  for  fhips 

that  have  given  fecurity  in  the  plantations,  it  muft  b'e  obferved, 

that  at  the  time  of  entering  fuch  fhips>,  and  producing  the  faid 

certificates,  the  mafter  muft  confirm  the  truth  thereof  by  his 

oath,  which  muft  be  taken  on  the  back  of  the  faid  certificate, 

after  the  following  manner  : 

0  -  I  Daniel 


Continuation  of  the  Business  of  the  Custom  -  House, 


Daniel  Bright  maketh  oath,  That  he  really  became  bound  to 
his  majefty,  at  Kingfton  in  Jamaica,  for  the  due  landing  of 
the  goods  within-mentioned,  as  is  particularly  exprefled  in  the 
certificate  on  the  other  fide. 
Jurat'  apud  Southampton 

tertio  die  Januarii  1730.  Daniel  Bright. 

coram 
A.  B.  Colleaor. 

As  it  is  like  wife  ufual  for  the  mafter  of  every  fhip,  coming 
from  the  Britifh  plantations,  with  any  other  goods  than  thofe 
before  enumerated,  in  the  certificate,  No.  (1.)  and  for  which 
fecurity  is  to  be  given  ;  to  produce  a  certificate,  that  his  faid  fhip 
hath  been  duly  cleared  at  the  cuflom-houfe  of  fome  Britifh 
plantation.  1  fhall  here  infert  the  form  of  fuch  certificate,  be- 
ing as  follows  : 

A  certificate  that  a  fhip,  laden  with  goods  not  enumerated,  was 
duly  entered  and  cleared  in  the  Britifh  plantations. 

Thefe  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  doth  concern,  That  William 
Law,  mafter  or  commander  of  the  Endeavour  of  Briftol,  bur- 
then 180  tons,  or  thereabouts,  mounted  with  12  guns,  naviga- 
ted with  30  men,  Englifh-built,  regiftered  at  Southampton, 
and  bound  for  Southampton,  having  on  board  4000  pipe  and 
hogfhead  ftaves,  15  bundles  of  whale-fins,  40  barrels  of  train- 
oil,  hath  entered  and  cleared  in  the  cuflom-houfe  at  Bofton  in 
New  England,  according  to  law. 

A.  B.  Colleaor. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  feals  of  office,  this  30th  day  of 
April,  in  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovereign  lord 
George  II,  king  of  Great-Britain,  &c.  Annoque  Domini 
1730. 

C.  D.  Naval-officer,  D.  E.  Surveyor,  E.  F.  Searcher. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

*  And  if  any  fhip  from  the  Britifh  plantations  in  America, 
has  any  train-oil  or  whale-fins  on  board,  in  order  to  adjuft  the 
duty,  the  place  of  the  owner's  abode  muft  be  inferted  after  the 
name  of  the  place,  thus  ; 

The  owners  of  which  fhip  are  of  London,  [Bofton,  &c] 

*  25  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  §.2. 

The  foregoing  regulations  relate  to  fhips  coming  directly  from 
the  Britifh  plantations  to  Great-Britain  ;  but  as  rice  *  may,  by 
a  fpecial  licence,  be  laden  in  Carolina,  and  carried  dire£tly  to  any 
part  of  Europe,  fouthward  of  Cape  Finifterre,  and  there  landed, 
and  then  the  fhip  proceed  to  Great-Britain  ;  this  is  a  proper 
place  to  note  what  is  to  be  obferved  on  that  head,  which  is, 

*  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  4. 

T.  That  the  faid  licence  having  been  delivered  back  to  the 
mafter  before  the  departure  of  the  fhip,  with  the  marks,  num- 
bers, and  contents  of  each  cafk  endoifed  thereon,  by  the  col- 
leaor, comptroller,  and  naval-officer ;  and  they  having  made 
two  copies  of  fuch  licence  and  endorfement,  and  caufed  the 
fame  to  have  been  attefted  by  the  mafter,  in  order  to  be  left 
with  the  faid  officers  ;  and  the  faid  mafter  having  obtained  a 
certificate  of  the  conful,  or  two  known  Britifh  merchants  refid- 
ing  at  the  place  where  delivered,  teftifying  the  due  landing  of 
fuch  rice,  and  that  they  verily  believe,  that  no  other  enume- 
rated goods  have  been  there  landed  :  fuch  endorfed  licence,  and 
the  certificate  of  landing,  muft,  upon  the  mafter's  return  to 
Great-Britain,  be  produced  to  the  officers  of  the  port,  where 
bond  was  given. 

2.  *  That  one  of  the  aforefaid  copies  of  the  endorfement 
having  been  tranfmitted,  by  the  officers  in  Carolina,  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  ;  upon  receipt  thereof,  or  of  the 
endorfed  licence,  the  half  fubfidy,  [and  petty  cuftom,  if  the 
rice  be  the  property  of  an  alien]  for  the  quantity  of  rice  fbip- 
ped  in  Carolina,  muft  be  demanded  of  the  perfon  who  gave 
bond,  at  the  time  of  granting  the  licence,  by  the  colleaor  that 
took  fuch  bond. 

*  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  5. 

IV.  Ships  which  have  taken  in  goods  to  be  delivered  at  fcvcral 
ports  of  Great-Britain. 

*  If  a  fhip  has  taken  in  goods,  for  feveral  ports  of  Great- 
Britain,  the  mafter  muft,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  firft  port, 
make  his  report  of  the  whole  cargo,  in  like  manner  as  if  it  was 
all  to  be  there  delivered,  diftinguifhing  the  particular  goods  that 
arc  to  be  landed  at  each  port,  after  the  following  manner. 

*  1  ft  rule  of  book  of  rates. 

For  Portfmouth. 

C.  R.  —  3  a  9 7  calks madder Charles  Revcll. 

For  Chichefter. 
N.S.  —  1  a  ic iocafks— —  linncn Nathaniel  Smith. 


A.G.— 1  35- 
O.L. — 1  a20- 


tor  this  port. 

5  hampers fpaw-water  —  Amos  Grove". 

-  20  bales fundry  goods  —  Oliver  Lon<». 

Whereupon,  bulk  may  be  broken,  and  the  cuftoms,  &c.  paid 
for  no  more  than  fhall  be  entered  and  landed  :  and,  when  the 
mafter  fignifies  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  fome  other  Britifh 
port,  the  tide-furveyor  muft  fend  tidefmen  along  with  the  fhip 
to  the  next  port,  and  a  copy  of  the  report  made  at  the  firft  pet 
muft  be  tranfmitted  to  the  colleaor,  &c.  of  fuch  next  port,  with 
the  particular  quantities,  qualities,  and  confignments  of  the 
goods  there  landed,  fpecified  on  the  back  thereof;  remember- 
ing, that  if  prifage  has  been  taken,  it  muft  be  particularly  men- 
tioned, to  prevent  it's  being  taken  again.  The  manner  of 
which  endorfement  fhould  be  as  follows : 

Port  of  Southampton. 

Landed  at  this  port,  and  for  which  his  majefty's  duties  have 
been  here  paid, 

A-  G. 1  a  5 5  hampers- fpaw-water — Amos  Grove. 

O.  L. 1  a  20- 20  bales fundry  goods — Oliver  Lon°-. 

A.  B.  Colleaor,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

And,  when  the  fhip  arrives  at  the  next  port,  the  mafter  muft 
report  his  whole  cargo,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  the  former 
port,  mentioning  the  particular  goods  which  have  been  there 
landed,  and  for  which  duties  have  been  paid,  as  fpecified  in  the 
endorfement  on  the  firft  report,  and  adding  to  the  oath  or  affir- 
mation of  the  mafter,  after  this,  or  fome  fuch  other  mark  f, 
otherwife  than  is  particularly  above  exprefled  :  and  the  like  muft 
be  performed  at  every  port,  till  the  fhip  is  wholly  unladen. 

V.  Ships  which  have  taken  in  goods  to  be  delivered,  part  in 
Great-Britain,  and  part  in  foreign  parts. 

If  part  of  a  fhip's  cargo  be  taken  in,  with  a  defign  to  be  de-* 
livered  in  any  port  or  ports  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  reft  to, 
be  delivered  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  fhip  comes  to  Great- 
Britain  firft,  to  deliver  the  goods  taken  in  with  that  defign  ;  the 
mafter  muft  report  in  like  manner,  as  if  the  whole  cargo  was  to, 
be  there  delivered,  obferving  to  add,  after  the  place's  name,  in 

his  report,  now  lying  in bound  for ,   and  to  diftin- 

guifh  what  goods  are  defigned  for  foreign  parts,  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

The  following  goods  were  taken  on  board,  with  a  defign  to 
be  carried  to  Holland,  and  not  to  be  landed  on  this,  or  any 
other  port  or  place  in  Great-Britain. 

B.  K. 1  a  30 30  cafks wine Benj.  King.' 

And  when  the  goods  defigned  are  landed,  and  the  duties  paid, 
the  fhip  may  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  foreign  parts,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  cargo. 

VI.  Ships  which  have  already  delivered  part  of  their  cargo. 

If  a  fhip  has  delivered  any  part  of  her  cargo,  fince  fhe  came 
from  her  loading-port  or  ports,   and  before  her  arrival  at  any 
port  of  Great-Britain  ;  the  goods  to  be  delivered  muft  be  par- 
ticularly fpecified  in  the  report,  after  the  following  manner  : 
Landed  at  A 
Or, 
Put  on  board  the  Delight  in  the  open  fea: 
Or, 
Thrown  over-board  in  a  ftorm. 
R.  S. 1  a  2 2  bales filk Richard  Smith. 

And  in  thefe  cafes  there  is  added  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  of 
the  mafter,  otherwife  than  is  particularly  above  exprefled. 

VII.    Ships  from  Holland  with  fpice. 

*  If  a  fhip  from  Holland  has  any  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  cloves, 
or  mace,  on  board  ;  the  licence,  granted  for  the  importation  of 
the  fame,  muft  be  delivered  up  to  the  colleaor  and  comptroller 
of  the  port,  and  be  annexed  to  the  mafter's  entry  or  report  of 
his  fhip. 

*  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.46.     8  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  2i„ 

VIII.  Ships  from  Greenland,  &c. 

*  If  a  Britifh  fhip  comes  from  Greenland,  Davis's  Strcights, 
and  the  adjoining  or  adjacent  feas  with  whale-fins,  oil,  and 
blubber  of  whales,  or  feal-oil,  and  fcal-fkins,  or  any  other  pro- 
duce of  fenls,  or  other  fifh  or  creatures  caught  in  the  aforefaid 
place;  in  order  to  exempt  the  faid  goods  from  duty,  the  mafter 
of  the  vefTel  muft,  at  the  time  of  his  reporting,  make  the  fol- 
lowing oath,  cither  in  the  body  of  the  report  underneath  the 
goods,  or  on  the  back  thereof: 


*  10  Geo.  I.  cap.  16.  §.  1.     12  Geo.  I.  cap.  26.  §.  7. 


A.  B. 


Continuation  of  the  Business  of  the  Custom-House. 


A-  B.  makcth  oath,  That  the  fins,  fcc.  ahove  [or  within] 
mentioned,  are,  really  and  bona  fide,  the  produce  of  whales  and 
!  feals  caught  in  the  Greenland  feas  [or  Davis's  Streights,  or  fome 
other  part  of  the  adjacent  feas]  by  the  crew  of  a  veflel,  where- 
of the  maftcr,  and  one  third  at  Icaft  of  the  manners,  were  Bri- 
tifh fubjefts. 

Jurat'  2°.  die  Januarii,  A.  B. 

1730,  coram  nobis 

B.  C.  Colleftor. 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 

IX.  Coafting  vefiels,  which  have  taken  in  foreign  goods  at  fea. 

*  Though  foreign  goods  may  not  be  taken  in  by  any  coafling 
Veflels  out  of  fhips  at  fea,  with  intent  to  be  fraudulently  landed 
in  Great-Britain,  without  payment  of  duty  ;  yet  it  is  apprehend- 
ed that  if,  in  cafe  of  diftrefs,  and  without  any  intention  of  fraud, 
but  purely  for  the  fecurity  of  any  foreign  goods  from  perifhing, 
they  fliould  be  taken  on  board  a  coafter;  the  maftcr  muft,  upon 
his  arrival  in  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  immediately  acquaint 
the  officers  therewith,  and  make  a  report  of  his  faid  vefi'cl,  in 
like  manner  as  if  fuch  veflel  had  actually  taken  in  and  brought 
the  faid  goods  from  parts  beyond  the  feas  :  in  which  reports, 
not  only  the  goods,  but  the  fhip  out  of  which  they  were  taken, 
from  whence  fhc  came,  how  built,  how  manned,  and  where 
the  goods  were  taken  in,  muft  be  particularly  exprefled  for  hoys, 
from  (hips  which  have  taken  in  goods  to  be  delivered,  part  in 
Great-Britain,  and  part  in  foreign  parts. 

*  9  Ceo.  I.  cap.  21.  fed.  8. 

X.  Uncertainty  of  any  particular  goods  being  on  board. 

If,  upon  reporting  any  veflel,  the  maftcr  is  doubtful  or  uncer- 
tain of  any  parcel  or  parcels  of  goods  being  on  board,  or  of  the 
quantities  of  any  goods  by  tale,  he  muft  make  an  exception  un- 
derneath the  goods;  the  laft  being  a  cafe  that  frequently  hap- 
pens in  fhips  from  Norway,  by  reafon  of  the  difference  between 
the  accounts  of  the  mate  and  the  freighter.  The  form  of  fuch 
exception  may  be  as  follows  : 

The  above  are  the  quantities  of  goods  taken  on  board,  accord- 
ing to  my  mate's  account  ;  but  the  freighter  charged  me  with 
C  1  :  1  :  1  :  deals  more,  I  am  uncertain  which  account  is  right. 

Signed  A.  B. 


XL  Omiflions  in  a  report. 

When,  upon  the  delivery  of  any  fhip,  it  appears  that  any  part 
of  the  cargo  has  been  omitted  in  the  mafter's  report,  and  he  ap- 
plies to  the  collector,  Sic  to  mend  the  f.imc  ;  and  though  the 
officers  have  not  any  reafon  to  believe,  but  that  fuch  omiflion 
was  through  inadvertency,  and  without  any  defign  of  fraud  ; 
yet  the  fame  fhould  not  be  permitted,  as  the  law  ftands;  but 
the  honourable  the  commiflioners  are  to  be  acquainted  with  a 
true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  and  if  they  are  fatisfied,  and  are  pleafed 
to  give  leave,  then  the  goods,  fo  omitted,  may  be  added  to  the 
report,  after  the  following  manner : 

Third  day  of  March,   1730. added  by  the  commiflioners 

leave  of  the  twenty-eighth  ultimo. 

D.  S. 4 — ' —  1  cafe linnen David  Smith. 

Signed A.  B.  mafter. 

And  then  the  report  is  fworn  to  de  novo,  inferting  the  parti- 
cular days  underneath  that,  when  fworn  to  before. 

Laftly,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  if  in  any  of  the  afore- 
faid reports,  there  are  mentioned  any  fmall  cafks  of  wine  under 
25  gallons,  though  the  fame  are,  by  1  Geo.  II.  cap.  17,  pro- 
hibited to  be  imported,  yet  upon  fuch  cafks  being;  duly  reported, 
and  there  being  no  appearance  of  fraud,  the  particular  cafe  and 
circumftances  muft  be  reprefented  to  the  commiflioners,  for  their 
directions,  whether  it  be  advifeable  to  wave  the  forfeiture,  and 
to  accept  the  duty  or  to  profecute  the  fame. 

Remarks. 

From  thus  illuftrating  the  method  of  reporting  of  Ships 
from  foreign  parts,  it  may  be  neceflary  further  only  to  obferve, 
that  where  any  privilege  *  is  allowed  to  Britifh-built  fhippino-, 
it  is  meant  fhips  of  the  built  of  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  Guern- 
fey,  Jerfey,  or  the  Britifh  fettlements  in  Africa,  Afia,  or  Ameri- 
•ca,  and  whereof  the  mafter,  and  three  fourths  of  the  mariners, 
are  Britifh  ;  that  is,  his  majefty's  fubjects  of  Great-Britain, 
Ireland,  and  his  plantations;  and  three  fourths  of  the  mariners 
fuch  during  the  whole  voyage,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  ficknefs, 
death,  &c. 

*  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.  §.  7.     13  &  14  Car.  II.  cap.  n.  §.  6. 

What  has  hitherto  been  faid,  are  the  requifites  which  are  to 
be  performed  by  merchants  fhips,  upon  their  arrival  from  fo- 
reign parts  :  but,  with  refpect  to  his  majefty's  fhips,  it  muft  be 
bbferved,  *  that  no  goods  or  merchandizes  brought  from  parts 

*  13  &  14  Car.  II.  cap.  it.  §.  3.     1  Eliz.  cap.  u.  §.  5. 


beyond  the  feas,  on  bba'rd  any  fhip  or  vcfTe]  of  war,  mav 
unladen,  &c.  before  the  captain,  &c.  has  fignified  in  writing; 
under  his  hand,  to  the  collector,  &c.  the  names  of  every  mer- 
chant or  lader  of  any  goods  on  board  the  faid  fhip,  together 
with  the  number  and  marks,  and  the  quantity  and  qua!;: 
every  parcel  of  goods,  to  the  beft  of  his  knowledge,  and  fhall 
have  anfwered  upon  oath  to  fuch  queftions  concerning  fuch 
goods,  as  fhall  be  publickly  adminiftcred  to  him  by  the  col- 
lector, &c.  And  fuch  fhips  fhall  be  liable  to  all  fcarchers,  and 
other  rules  which  merchant  fhips  are  fubject  unto;  and  upon 
refufal  to  make  fuch  entries,  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  may 
bring  on  fhore,  into  his  majefty's  ftorehoufe,  all  goods  prohi- 
bited or  uncuftomed,  which  they  fhall  find  on  board. 

Of  the  aforefaid  reports  of  merchants  fhips,  two  are  to  he  fub- 
fcribed  by  the  maftcr  ;  one  whereof  is  to  be  taken  in  a  book  td 
be  kept  at  the  port  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  other  on  loofe  pa- 
per, which  muft  from  time  to  time  be  preferred  on  a  file,  'till 
the  end  of  each  quarter:  when  they  are  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
regiftef-general  of  all  fhips  belonging  to  Great-Britain,  in  order 
that  he  may  examine  whether  they  are  duly  fworn  to  and  at- 
teftcd,  and  the  fhips  manned  according  to  the  act  of  Naviga- 
tion.    See  Navigation  Act. 

Having  prcmifed  what  is  neceflary  to  be  obferved  in  the 
Entering  of  Ships  from  foreign  ports,  the  next  matter  to 
be  confidered  for  the  information  of  the  merchant,  as  well  as 
the  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  is  the  Entering  of  the  Goods 
therein  imported.  In  relation  to  which  it  is  to  be  carefully 
noted,  *  that,  before  a  fhip  has  been  duly  entered  or  reported  as 
before  directed,  entries  of  any  merchandizes  whatsoever  may 
not  be  taken,  unlefs  the  fhip  is  not  defigned  for  that  port,  but 
was  actually  forced  in  by  fome  neceffity ;  and  then  only  for  fmall 
matters,  and  upon  the  mafter's  oath,  That  they  are  only  to  fup- 
ply  necefiaries  for  the  fhip  :  but  when  the  fhip  is  to  deliver  the 
whole,  or  any  part  ofthe  cargo,  at  that  port,  and  in  order  there- 
unto the  mafter  has  made  a  regular  report  of  his  fhip  ;  there  may 
be  then  accounted  an  importation  of  all  the  goods  onboard,  de- 
figned to  be  delivered  in  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  fo  that  the 
duties  payable  to  the  crown,  on  the  importation  of  fuch  go 
are  actually  become  due;  and  therefore,  upon  making  fuch  re- 
port at  each  refpedtive  port  f,  every  particular  perfon  that  has 
any  goods  on  board  fuch  fhip,  muft,  with  all  poflible  fpecJ,  and 
before  the  fame  may  be  unladen,  make  proper  entries  thereof 
with  the  collector,  and  pay  or  fecure  all  the  duties  to  which 
fuch  goods  are  liable  ;  and  fuch  entries  muft  not,  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatfoever,  be  delayed,  but  muft  be  actually  made,  for 
||  tobacco,  from  the  time  ofthe  mafter's  report  ofthe  fhip,  and 
for  all  other  goods,  within  twenty  days  :  and  as  the  duties  be- 
come due  upon  the  importation  of  all  goods,  whether  an  entry 
thereof  be  made  or  not;  therefore,  upon  refufal  6r  neglect  of 
entry  within  the  aforefaid  times,  an  information,  in  the  nature 
of  an  action  of  debt,  may  be  brought  ajainft  the  importer,  for 
the  duties;  more  efpecially  after  the  faid  thirty  or  twenty  days 
are  expired:  but  in  all  cafes  of  refufal  or  neglect  of  making  due 
entries,  or  where  it  fhall  fo  happen,  that  though  due  entries  are 
made  of  the  full  number  of  hogfheads,  cafks,  or  other  packages 
of  tobacco,  yet,  perhaps,  not  more  than  an  half,  one  third,  or 
one  fourth,  &c.  part  of  the  real  quantity  contained  in  fuch  pac- 
kages, are  entered,  and  that  the  tobacco  is  not  landed  or  d Un- 
charged 'till  after  the  expiration  ofthe  thirty  days ;  the  importer 
muft  be  called  upon  to  perfect  his  entry,  and  the  commiflioners 
muft  be  acquainted  therewith,  and  their  directions  be  obtained, 
for  the  officers  government. 

*  Exchequer  Rules. 7  Eliz. 

f    13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  §.  10. 
||  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  3. 

And,  in  makingthefe  entries,  it  fliould  be  obferved,  that  there 
muft  be  exprefled  the  fhip's  name,  mafter's  name,  the  place  from 
whence  arrived,  and  the  importer's  name,  with  the  particular 
kinds  and  quantities  of  goods  ;  and  on  one  of  the  bills  of  entry 
[*  the  warrant]  muft  be  likewife  exprefled  the  marks,  number, 
and  contents  of  every  parcel  of  fuch  goods  as  are  rated  to  pay  by 
the  piece  or  meafure,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  parcel  of  fuch 
goods  as  are-rated  to  pay  by  the  weight;  which  will  be  only  a 
tranferiptof  the  merchant's  invoice,  and,  may  be  inferted  either 
on  the  face  of  the  warrant,  as  mrfual  at  the  port  of  London,  or 
on  the  back  thereof,  as  is  practifed  at  many  other  out- ports :  and, 
laftly,  the  warrant  being  thus  completed  by  the  merchant,  the 
fame  is  to  be  figned  by  himfelf,  or  his  known  fervartt,  factor,  or 
agent,  or  rcftify,  that  the  goods  are  not  upon  aliens  or  ftrangers, 
or  denizens  account ;  in  which  cafe  they  would  be  liable  to 
extraordinary  duties.  But  when  the  goods  are  declared  to  be 
imported  by,  or  upon  account  of  f,  an  alien  or  denizen,  fuch 
fubfeription  is  not  neceflary,  becaufe  fuch  goods  are  then  liable 
to  the  higheft  duties  that  can  be  paid. 

*  Though  it  is  the  practice  of  the  out-ports,  for  the  collector  to 
keep  the  bill  fubferibed  by  the  merchant,  Sec.  and  from  the 
faid  bill  to  form  a  warrant  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods ;  yet 
the  practice  of  the  port  of  London  is,  perhaps,  the  molt  con- 
fident with  the  plain  fenfe  and  fpirit  ofthe  law,  which  is,  to 
make  the  bill  fubferibed  by  the  merchant,  to  be  the  warrant. 

f  1  Hen.  VII.  cap.  2.  §.  1.  n  Hen.  VII.  cap.  14.  §.  1. 
22  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  8.  §. I. 

With 
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"With  refpect  to  the  making  and  fubfcribing  of  merchants  en- 
tries at  the  cuftom-houfe,  it  muft  be  obfervcd,  that  *  any 
Britifh  man  may  cuftom,  in  his  own  name,  the  goods  of 
another  Britifh  man ;  fo  may  one  merchant  ftranger  enter  the 
goods  of  another  merchant  {{ranger  :  but  he  that  lb  enters  the 
goods  of  another  perfon,.that  the  king  lofes  his  duty,  forfeits 
the  goods  to  the  king,  &c.  and  likewife  all  his  own  goods  and 
chattels  for  ever. 

*  3  Hen.  VII.  cap.  7.  §.  1.  I  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  5.  §.  3,  4,  5. 
2  and  3  Ed.  VI.  cap.  22.  §.  4,  5.  1  Eliz.  cap.  11.  ^.  6. 
But  in  Ireland,  where  the  cufloms  are  molUy  under  the  lame 
regulations  as  in  Great-Britain  ;  the  aft  cf  tonnage  and  pound- 
age directs,  That  all  goods  be  entered  only  in  the  name  of  the 
true  owners,  &c. 

And,  as  to  the  perfons  that  are  to  be  deemed  aliens  or  Grangers, 
they  are  fuch  as  are  born  in  foreign  countries,  under  the  obe- 
dience of  a  ftrange  prince  or  Hate,  and  out  of  the  allegiance  of 
the  king  of  Great-Britain  *  ;  or  a  Britifh  man  born,  who  has 
fwom  to  be  fubject  to  any  foreign  prince ;  though  if  fuch  Bri- 
tifh born  perfon  returns  to  Great-Britain,  and  there  inhabits, 
he  muft  be  deemed  as  Britifh,  and  have  a  writ  out  of  Chancery 
for  the  fame:  and  likewife  f  the  children  of  natural  born  fub- 
jecls,  though  born  out  of  the  allegiance  to  his  majefty,  &c. 
and  all  children  born  on  board  any  fhip  belonging  to,  or  in  any 
place  pollened  by  the  South-Sea  company,  are  (o  deemed  natural 
born  fubjects  of  this  kingdom. 

*  14  &  15  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  4.  §.  2. 
f  7  Ann.  cap.  5.  §.8.9  Ann.  cap.  21.  §.  53.    10  Ann.  cap.  5. 

$.  1.     4  Geo.  II.  cap.  21.  §.  1,  2,  3. 

The  aforefaid  bills  of  entry  being  formed  according  to  the 
aforegoing  directions,  and  fubferibed  by  the  merchant,  &ic.  they 
will  appear  in  the  following  form  : 

In  the  Delight  of  Southampton,  David  Stone,  mafter,  from 
Malaga. 
On  my  own  proper  account  and  rifque.  Henry  Crew. 

Or, 
[on  my  own  and  company's  account  and  rifque.J 

°r> 

[on  Britifh  account  and  rifque.] 

Signed,  Henry  Crew. 
Or,  for  Henry  Crew. 
Signed  A.  B.  fervant,  factor,  or  agent. 

Then  follows  the  quantity  of  the  goods.  « 

Which  bill  being  produced  to  the  collector,  cuftomer,  and 
comptroller,  they  are  each  of  them  to  take  copies  thereof,  in 
order  to  compute  the  duties,  if  any  due:  and  the  laid  copies  are 
to  be  clofed  *  and  numbered  in  courfe,  beginning  a  new  num- 
ber each  quarter. 

*  It  is  the  practice  of  fome  ports  to  file  the  entries  of  all  forts 
of  goods  together,  and  to  number  them  all  fucceffively  ;  but 
moil  ports  make  diilindt  numbers,  and  keep  feparate  files  for 
the  following  forts  of  goods,  viz. 

f  Poundage  goods  (except  tobacco.) 

j  Tobacco. 

One  file  for  1  SP**f>  .PortuSal>  &C'  wines' 
]  French  wines. 

j  Rlienilh  wines. 

[.Vinegar. 

And  when  the  faid  officers  have  computed  the  duties  on  their 
refpective  bills  or  copies,  and  have  agreed  the  fame,  the  collec- 
tor is  to  receive  the  duties  :  whereupon  he  is  to  infert  them  on 
the  bill  fubferibed  by  the  merchant,  &c.  which  having  been  dated 
and  n umbered  as  the  faid  officers  copies  were,  he  is  to  fign  his 
name  thereto,  and  then  deliver  fuch  fubferibed  bill  to  the  cufto- 
m'er  and  comptroller,  in  order  to  be  figncd  by  them  alfo:  after 
which,  the  faid  bill  is  to  be  directed  to  the  furveyor,  and  the 
particular  land-waiters  appointed  to  the  fhip,  as  a  warrant  for 
their  examination  and  delivery  of  the  books. 

And  the  aforefaid  copies  or  duplicates  of  the  entries,  taken 
by  the  collector,  cuftomer,  and  comptroller,  are  to  be  preferved 
upon  (eparate  files,  in  order  to  be  entered  daily  in  proper  and 
diilinct  books,  to  be  kept  by  each  of  them  for  that  purpofe. 

For  directions  in  computing  the  duties,  fee  my  New  View  of 
the  Britifli  Cuftoms,  by  Tabular  Inspection. 

And,  the   aforefaid  general  requifites,  thefe  further 

rules  and  directions  are  likewife  to  be  obfervcd  with  refpect  to 
the  entering  the  following  particular  forts  of  goods. 

I.  Goods  not  rated  for  the  fubfidics,  additional  duties,  imports, 
fecond  25  per  cent,  on  French  goods,  and  additional  duty  on 
drugs. 

If  the  good,  arc  not  of  the  produce  of  *  Eaft-India,  and  are 

columns  of  rates,  in  ivy  Tabular 

Sheets,  and  are  liable  to  duty  upon  importation,  as  the  fame 

mult  be  levied  f  according  to  the  value  and  price  of  fuch  goods, 

as  they  lhall  be  afcertained  by  the  oaths  or  affirmations  of  the 

*    iz  &  13  Will.  III.  cap.  11.  i).  15.    2&  3  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  6,  7. 
j    j  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  7.  §.  7.  4th  rule  of  add.  Book  of  Rait,. 


merchant  {and  not  of  his  fervant,   &c]  taken  in  the  prefence 
of  the  cuftomer,   collector,  comptroller,  and  furveyor,  or  any* 
two  of  them  j  therefore,  inftcad  of  fubferibing  the  warrant-biff  . 
as  before  directed,  the  merchant  himfclf  muft  make  oath  or  af- 
firmation thereon,  as  in  the  following  example  : 

1 8th  of  January,   1750.     No.  19. 

In  the  Providence  of  London,  James  Bell,  mafter,  from  Rot* 
terdam. 

Jofeph  Grove. 

J.    G.  \  One  box,  containing  certain  unrated  toysj  at  eighteen 
No.  3.  3  pounds  all. 

Jofeph  Grove  maketh  oath,  That  the  true  value  and  price  of 
the  toys  above-mentioned,  as  they  are  here  in  Southampton, 
do  not  exceed  eighteen  pounds  all,  and  that  he  is  really  the- 
importer  and  proprietor  thereof  [or  that  himfelf  and  company 
are  really  the  importers  and  proprietors  thereof,  or  that  they 
are  imported  upon  Britifh  account  here,  or  that  he  receives  the 
fame  upon  Britifh  account  from  beyond  the  feas.J 

Jurat'  18  die  Januarii 

1750,  coram  nobis  Signed — Tofeph  Grove. 

A.  B.  Colleftor. 

B.  C.  Comptroller,  Cuftomer,  or  Surveyor. 

But  in  this,  and  all  other  cafes  where  oaths  are  required,  if 
.the  perfon  be  a  Quaker,  inftead  of  fuch  oaths,  he  may  make 
folemn  declaration  or  affirmation,  in  the  following  words : 

*  I,  Jofeph  Grove,  do  folemnly,  fincerely,  and  truly  de- 
clare and  affirm,  That,  Sec. 

*  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  6.  §.  2. 

II.  Linnens  chequered,  ftriped,   &c.  imported. 

*  Linnens  chequered,  ftriped,  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or 
dyed,  after  the  manufacture,  or  in  the  thread  or  yarn  before  the 
manufacture  (except  lawns,  ftriped  of  chequered  linnens,  be- 
ing all  white,  Silefia  neckcloths  ftriped  at  the  ends  only,  barras^ 
or  packing  canvas  and  buckrams)  being  chargeable  with  two 
new  duties,  according  to  the  true  and  real  value  thereof,  upon 
the  oath  of  the  importer  ;  fuch  value  muft  be  afcertained,  upon 
the  warrant-bill,  as  in  the  following  example  : 

*  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  §.  66.     12  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  c.     12  Ann 
cap.  19.  §.  1. 

5th  of  February,   1750.     No.  37. 

In  the  Hope  of  London,  Daniel  Grove  mafter,  from  Ham* 
burgh.  Henry  Dalton. 


H.D. 
No.  1*,  2 


1  Two  c 

.  ^ftriped 
J  duties, 


Two  chefts,  containing  thirty-two  hundred  ells, 
narrow  German  linnen,  valued  for  the  new 
at  4 1.  10  s.  per  hundred  ells. 
Henry  Dalton  maketh  oath,  That  the  true  value  and  price 
of  the  narrow  German  linnen  above-mentioned,  as  it  is  really 
worth,  to  be  fold  in  the  port  of  Southampton,  without  any 
abatement  for  his  majefty's  duties  charged  thereupon,  by  .  n  act 
of  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  or  any  former  or 
other  actor  a£ts  whatfoever,  amounts  to  no  more  than  4I.  10  s. 
per  hundred  ells. 

Jurat'  5  dio  Feb.  1750.  Henry  D.ilton. 

coram  nobis 

A.  B.  Colleaor. 

B.  C.  Comptroller,  Cuftomer,  or  Surveyor. 

III.  Hides,  fkins,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  imported. 

*  Hides,  and  fkins,  and  pieces  of  hides  and  fkins,  tanned, 
tawed,  or  dreffed,  and  all  wares  made  into  manufactures  of  lea- 
ther, or  any  manufacture,  whereof  the  moft  valuable  part  is 
leather,  (not  particularly  charged)  being  liable  to  two  new  du- 
ties, according  to  the  true  and  real  value  thereof,  upon  oath 
of  the  importer,  fuch  value  muft  be  afcertained  upon  the  war- 
rant-bill, as  in  the  following  example  : 

*  9  Ann.  cap.  11.  §.  1.     10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  1. 

17th  of  March,    1750. — No.  70. 

In  the  Golden  Lion  of  Hamburgh,  George  Panic,  front 
Hamburgh.  Edward  Farmer. 

E.  F.  ?One  bale,  containing  one  hundred  and  eighty  feal- 
No.  7.  J  fkins,  valued  for  the  new  duties  at  2  s.  each. 

Edward  Farmer  maketh  oath,  That  the  true  value  and  price 
of  the  feal-fkins  above-mentioned,  as  they  are  really  worth,  to 
be  fold  in  the  port  of  Southampton,  without  any  abatement  for 
his  majefty's  duties  charged  thereupon,  by  the  adt  of  the  ninth 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  or  any  former  or  other  aft  or  acts 
whatfoever,  amounts  to  no  more  than  2  s.  per  piece. 

Jurat'  17  dicMartii,  coram  nobis       Siyncd — Ed\v.  Farmer. 

A.  B.  Collector. 

B.  C.  Compi roller,  Cuftomer,  or  Surveyor, 

7.  IV.  Wind 
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IV.  Wines  and  vinegar,  imported. 

*  As  there  is  a  variation  in  the  impoft-duty  of  wines  and  vi- 
negar, with  regard  to  the  circumftances  of  the  importation,  as 
being  for  merchandize,  private  ufc,  or  retailing;  therefore,  at 
the  time  of  entry,  proof  muft  be  made  by  oath  on  the  warrant- 
bill,  whether  the  wines  and  vinegar,  therein  mentioned,  are 
imported  for  fale  or  private  ufc  ;  the  form  of  which  proof  muft 
be  as  in  the  following  example  : 

•  I  Jac.  II.  cap.  3.  §  6. 

9th  of  January,  1750. — No.  2. 

In  the  Delight  of  Southampton,  David  Stone,  from  Malaga. 

James  Gerard. 
J.  G.        1  Twenty  caiks,  containing  nine  tons  of  Spaniih 
No.  1  to  20.  j  wine,  unfilled  for  fale. 

James  Gerard  maketh  oath,  That  the  wine  above  mentioned 
is  imported  by  way  of  merchandize,  and  with  intent  to  fell 
again,  and  doth  not  belong  cither  to  vintner  or  retailer. 

Jurat'  9  die  Jan.  Signed — James  Gerard. 

1750,  coram 
A.  B.  Collector. 

3d  of  February,  1750. — No.  g. 

In  the  Neptune  of  Ipfwich,  Arthur  Wills,  from  Oporto. 

Davjd  Strong. 

D.  S.  l  Four  caflcs,  containing  three  quarters  of  a  ton  of 
No.  5  to  8.  J  Portugal  wine,  filled  for  private  ufe. 

David  Strong  maketh  oath,  That  the  wine  above-mentioned 
is  imported  for  private  ufe,  and  doth  not  either  belong  to  vint- 
ner or  retailer. 

Signed — David  Strong. 
Jurat'  3  die  Feb.  1750,  coram 
A.  B.  Collector. 

But,  when  wines  and  vinegars  are  imported  by  a  retailer,  an 


lT3th  of  January,  1750.— No.  16. 

In  the  Mary  of  Yarmouth,  James  Joy  matter,  from  New 
England. 

M.  M.  Martha.   Martin. 

No.  1  to  65. — Sixty- five  barrels,  containing  feven  tons  of 
train-oil. 

R.  V.  1  to  10. — Ten  bundles,  containing  twelve  bundled 
weight  of  whale  fins.     All  of  Britifh  taking  and  curing. 

Matthew  Martin  maketh  oath,  that  the  train-oil  and  whale- 
fins  above-mentioned  are  fent  him,  this  deponent,  from  New 
England,  as  of  Britifh  taking  and  curing. 

jurat'  10  die  Jan.  1750,  coium  Signed — Matt.  Martin. 
A.  B.  Collector. 

VII.  Goods  prohibited  to  be  imported  for  fale. 

As  many  forts  of  goods  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 
this  kingdom,  with  intent  to  be  fold  here  ;  therefore,  when 
fmall  quantities  of  fuch  goods  are  offered  to  be  entered,  under 
pretence  that  they  are  only  for  the  importer's  own  ufe,  proof 
thereof  muft  be  made  by  oath  upon  warrant,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing example.  But  if,  by  the  largcnefs  of  the  quantities,  it  may 
be  prefumed  they  are  for  fale,  they  muft  not  be  permitted  to  an 
entry. 

iSth  of  January,   1750. — No.  20. 

In  the  Providence,  of  London,  James  Ball,  mailer,  from 
Rotterdam. 

B.  T.  Benjamin  Tunis. 

No.  1  to  65. — Four  cafes,  containing  450  feet  of  gally-tiles 
(being  painted  ware)  for  private  ufe. 

Benjamin  Tunis  maketh  oath,  That  the  gally-tiles  above- 
mentioned  are  imported  for  private  ufe,  and  not  with  intent  to 
be  uttered,  or  fold,   in  the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain. 

Jurat'  18  die  Jan.  1750,  coram  Benjamin  Tunis. 

A.  B.  Colle-aor. 

And  in  all  other  cafes,  where  any  thing  relating  to  the  duties, 


oath  is  not  neceffary,  becaufe  they  are  then  chargeable  with  the    or  importations,  cannot  be  any  otherwife  afceitained  and  deter 


higheftduty  ;  being  not  intitled  to  any  difcount  out  of  the  i'm- 
poft-duty,  by  virtue  of  the  act  which  granted  the  fame  ;  and  it 
muft  be  remembered,  that  profefied  vintners,  or  retailers,  may 
not  be  permitted  to  enter  any  wines  and  vinegars,  any  other- 
wife  than  by  retail,  though  they  may  be  the  property  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  are  only  configned  to  them  to  be  fold  by  wholefale, 
as  merchandize. 

V.  Mufcovia  or  Ruffia  linnen. 

As  Mufcovy  or  Ruffia  linnens  arc  not  contented,  and  to  mea- 
fure  each  piece  in  every  bale  would  be  extremely  troublcfome  ; 
it  is  the  practice,  in  the  port  of  London,  to  deliver  them  by  the 
merchant's  invoice:  and,  for  that  purpofe,  a  copy  of  fuch  in- 
voice muft  be  inferted  on  (either  the  face  or  the  back  of)  the 
warrant,  and  the  truth  thereof  confirmed  upon  oath,  as  in  the 
following  example : 

25th  of  January,   1750. — No.  29. 

In  the  Alexander  of  Archangel,  foreign  built  and  manned, 
George  Kinger,  from  Archangel. 

Abel  Smith. 


6  Bales  ^  3 
1  4 


mnen. 


326  Wrappers. 


J7945 


A.  S.  No.  1  to  6. — Six  bales,  containing  fixty-four  hundred, 
an  half,  and  thirteen  ells,  plain  narrow  Ruffia  linnen,  and 
three  thoufand  ninety  three  yards  of  Ruffia  diaper  napkins,  not 
exceeding  half  an  ell  in  breadth. 

Abel  Smith  maketh  oath,  That  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of 
the  contents  in  the  invoice  of  the  fix  bales  of  Ruffia  linnen 
above-mentioned,  as  fent  to  him  from  Archangel ;  and  that  the 
faid  bales  contain  no  more  than  feventeen  thoufand,  nine  hun- 
dred, forty-five  afhins,  including  the  wrappers,  to  the  beft  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Jurat'  25  die  Jan.  coram  Signed — Abel  Smith. 

A.  B.  Collector. 

VI.  Train-oil  and  whale-fins  from  the  Britifh  plantations. 

As  train-oil  and  whale-fins,  of  and  from  the  Britifh  planta- 
tions, are  chargeable  with  much  lower  duties  than  if  of  foreign 
fifhing,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  port  of  London,  to  make  proof, 
by  oath  upon  the  warrant,  that  the  faid  oil  and  fins  are  of  Bri- 
tifh taking  and  curing. 

Vol.  I. 


mined,  the  importer's  oath  muft  be  taken,    according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cafe. 

Remarks. 

From  this  fliort  furvey  of  the  practical  bufinefs  of  the  Cuilom- 
houfe,  fo  far  as  I  judge  proper  to  extend  the  fame  at  prefent,  it 
appears,  that  cuftom-houfe-oaths  have  multiplied  in  proportion 
to  the  multitude  of  laws  which  have  been  enacted,  in  relation 
to  this  great  branch  of  the  public  revenue.  Seethe  article  Af- 
fidavit and  Oaths,  with  regard  to  the  Revenue  :  where- 
in, under  the  former  head,  I  have  fhewn  the  danger  of  multi- 
plying oaths  of  this  kind,  and  the  fentimentsof  fome  great  men 
upon  this  occafion ;  but,  while  the  revenue  continues  in  it's 
prefent  ftate  and  condition,  this  frequency  of  fwearing,  I  am 
afraid,  will  never  be  laid  afide ;  which,  with  great  realon,  may 
be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  grievance,  no  lefs  to  be  lamented 
than  that  of  mortgaging  and  anticipating  the  Public  Funds, 
in  confequence  of  not  raifing  the  whole  revenue  within  the 
year,  and  thereby  preventing  the  increafe  of  the  weight  of  our 
debts,  and  taxes:  by  which  politic  meafures  the  Duties  of 
Customs,  which  ought  to  be  laid  in  the  moft  delicate  judi- 
cious manner  [fee  the  article  Customs]  as  well  as  all  other  our 
Taxes  [fee  Taxes  on  Trade]  upon  our  commerce,  and  occa- 
fionally  variable,  as  the  circumftances  of  trade  with  divers 
ftates  may  change ;  yet  they  feem  to  be  entailed  from  generation 
to  generation  without  any  alteration.  For  the  effects  of  which, 
fee  the  articles  Customs,  Duties,  Funds,  Trade. 

That  high  duties  wive  encouragement  to  fmugglins;  is  certain. 
Where  the  avoiding  high  cuftoms  makes  the  profit  great,  no  rifk, 
no  danger,  will  deter  trom  the  attempting  it ;  it  is  throwing  out 
a  bait  to  a  greedy  fifh,  he  will  fnap  at  it  though  immediate  ruin 
enfues.  This  fo  greatly  injures  and  difcourages  the  fair  trader, 
that  it  either,  tempts,  or  compels  him,  to  turn  fmuggler  too,  and 
aflbciate-himfelfwith  thefe  numerous  examples  of  depravity  we 
have  at  this  time  among  our  p'eople,  who  live  in  a  ftate  of  war 
with  the  government,  in  defiance  of  laws  ;  whereby  an  univer- 
fal  corruption  of  manners,  and  contempt  of  authority,  have  pre- 
vailed. Befides  the  articles  of  luxury  being  thofe  things  that  are 
chiefly  fmuggled,  as  brandy,  tea,  French  wines,  laces,  filks,  &c. 
it  fpreads  their  confumption  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people, 
who  are  tempted,  at  a  lefs  expence,  to  imitate  the  luxuries  of 
their  fuperiors  :  and  what  greatly  adds  to  the  public  evil  is, 
that  the  fame  fmugglers  who  Ileal  thefe  foreign  luxuries  and 
fuperfluities  in  upon  us,  carry  off  vaft  quantities  of  raw  wool,  to 
the  unfpeakable  detriment  of  our  manufactures  and  the  nation. 
See  British  America,  France,  Wool. 

High  duties  alfo  ruin  our  manufactures,  moreefpecially  that  of 
the  woollen.  For  fuch  cuftoms  prevent  the  bartering  away  our 
manufactures  for  foreign  goods,  not  only  for  our  own  confump- 
tion, but  alfo  for  exportation  ;  which  might  enlarge  the  vent  of 
our  own  commodities  confiderably  more  than  it,  at  prefent,  is  : 
for,  if  a  merchant  now  exports  our  woollen  goods,  and  would 
barter  them  for  wines,  the  duties  on  them  would  amount  to 
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Vnore  than  the  coft  of  his  woollen  goods,  which  put  him  under 
the  neceflity  of  having  a  double  capital  for  fuch  an  adventure,  or 
laying  it  afide  for  want  thereof;  whereby  the  fales  of  great  quan- 
tities of  woollen  manufactures  are  loft  to  the  nation. 

As  high  cuftoms  enhance  the  expences  of  our  navigation, 
muft  not  freights  be  raifed  accordingly  ?  By  which,  are  not  the 
price  of  foap,  oil  and  dyeing  materials,  ufed  in  manufacturing 
our  wool,  advanced  to  the  manufacturer  ?  And  the  freights  on 
the  cloths,  br  fluffs  exported,  being  alfo  raifed,  are  not  thefe  ad- 
ditional clogs  upon  the  fales  of  our  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds  ? 
Hi»h  cuftoms  ingrofling  fo  large  a  fhare  of  the  ftocks  of  our 
merchants,  they  are  cramped,  and  deprived  thereby  of  driving 
that  extenfive  trade,  and  vending  in  foreign  countries  thofe  quan- 
tities of  our  woollen  goods,  they  would  otherwife  do,  Moreover, 
the  rifk  of  Britifli  merchants  being  greater  than  in  Holland,  and 
their  loffes  heavier  in  proportion,  as  our  duties  are  higher,  their 
bankruptcies  muft  be,  and  are,  more  frequent.  Does  not  this  very 
fenfibly  affect  our  manufacturers,  who  are  generally  confiderable 
creditors;  for  broken  merchants  are  juftly  compared  to  nine- 
pins, one  of  which  feldom  falls  without  beating  down  feveral 
others. 

Nor  does  any  thing  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  foreign  manu- 
factures of  fine  goods  fo  much  as  high  duties,  by  making  them 
expenfive;    which,    vanity,    on   that   account,  foon    renders 
fafhionable,  whilft  our  own  are  defpifed,  though  far  fuperior  in 
quality;  which  is  a  great  difcouragement  to  our  manufactures. 
Heavy  duties,  alfo,  are  the  principal  caufe  of  the  fmuggling 
of  wool,  becaufe  the  gain  being  great  by  running  tea,  brandy, 
and  French  goods,  on  account  of  the  cuftoms,  hath  raifed  the 
contraband  trade  to  a  great  height ;  and  the  fmugglers  cannot 
make  their  return  in  any  commodity  of  fo  quick  and  certain  a 
vent,  or  that  gives  fo  good  a  profit,  as  our  wool  ;  for  the  French 
Working  cheaper,  and  their  wool  being  coarfer,  Englifh  and  Irifh 
wool;,  are  fo  much  in  demand,  that  they  will  give  great  prices 
for  them,  by  returns  in  their  own  goods,  for  which  reafon  they 
t  receive  vaft  quantities,  to  the  ruin  of  our  manufactures. 

Great  cuftoms  on  afheS,  bay-falt,  cotton,  copper,  coals, drugs, 
foreign  foap,  flax,  fruits,  furs,  hemp,  iron,  leather,  linnens,  oil, 
paper,  rice,  tobacco,  tallow,  threads,  tapes,  filk,  and  fugar,  be- 
ing neceffaries  of  life,  or  materials  of  manufacture,  muft  necef- 
farily  render  all  our  commodities  dear,  not  only  to  our  own  peo- 
ple, but  to  foreigners  likewife  (though  our  workmen  fhould  have 
no  excifes  to  pay),  and  fuch  discouragements  give  opportunity  to 
foreigners  to  fend  their  manufactures  cheaper  to  foreign  markets, 
and  fmuggle  them,  in  defiance  of  all  laws,  in  our  own  country, 
to  the  ruin  of  our  own  manufacturers  ;  for  all  the  above  cuftoms 
are  as  much  taxes  on  our  woollen  manufacture  as  if  laid  on 
the  wool  itfelf  •  for  the  workman  muft  raife  the  money  on  the 
woollen  goods  he  makes,  to  pay  the  duties  of  what  he  ufes  of  the 
above  articles,  with  the  advances  thereupon,  which  are  made 
by  all  the  hands  through  which  they  pais  before  they  come  to 
him.  By  this  policy  it  is  that  we  ourfelves  drive  away  our  own 
manufacturers  ;  and  foreigners  could  not  rival  the  people  of  fo 
fruitful  a  country  as  Britain,  if  we  did  not  furnifh  them  with 
the  mean?,  by  our  high  taxes  and  reftraints,  that  are  always 
prejudicial  to  trade,  though  defigned  to  advance  it,  and  never 
effect  the  thing  intended,  though  fortified  by  the  moft  rigorous 
penal  laws  :  of  which  Mr.  Locke  gives  an  inftance,  inhisCon- 
fidcrations,  &c.  p.  116.  '  It  is  death  in  Spain  to  export  money  ; 

*  a;id  yet  they,  who  furnifh  all  the  world  with  gold  and  filver, 

*  have  leaft   of  it   among  themfelves;    trade  fetches  it  away, 


*  notwithftanding  all  their  artificial  and  forced  contrivances  to 
'  keep  it  there  :  it  follows  trade,  againft  the  rigour  of  their  laws, 
c  and  their  want  of  foreign  commodities  makes  it  openly  be  car- 
'  ried  out  at  noon-day.' 

It  is  felony  in  England  to  export  wool,  and  yet  they,  who 
furnifh  all  the  world  with  wool,  have  leaft  of  the  manufacturing 
of  it  among  themfelves;  the  fmuggling  trade  fetches  it  away, 
notwithftanding  all  our  artificial  and  forced  contrivances  to  keep 
it :  it  follows  the  fmuggling  trade,  againft  the  rigour  of  our  laws; 
and  our  want  of  taking  oft' the  taxes  on  manufactures  makes  it 
openly  be  carried  out  at  noon-day. 

Whence  it  is  evident  that  neither  death  nor  banifhment  carl 
force  trade  to  an  unnatural  channel ;  it  may  be  compared,  in  one 
refpect,  to  water,  which  cannot  be  compreffed  to  a  degree  be- 
yond it's  natural  dimenlions ;  the  more  force  is  exerted;  the 
fooner  doth  the  veflel  break  that  contains  it,  and  the  water  let 
loofe,  never  to  return.  The  great  De  Witt,  in  his  Memoirs, 
afferts,  '  That  the  navigation,  the  fifhery,  the  trade  and  manu- 

*  failures,  which  are  the  four  pillars  of  the  ftate,  fhould  not  be 
'  weakened  or  incumbered  by  any  taxes,  for  it  is  they  that  give 
'  fubfiftance  to  the  moft  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  which 
'  draw  in  all  forts  of  ftrangers  ;  unlefs  the  neceflity  was  fo  great 

*  that  the  country  was  threatened  with  an  intire  deftruction ;  and 
1  thefe  fundamentals  fhould   be  attacked  upon  the  hopes  that 

*  thefe  taxes  would  not  laft  long ;  at  leaft  hafte  fhould  be  made, 
4  as  foon  as  the  ftorm  was  over,  to  take  them  off.  Again,  this 
'  diftinction  fhould  be  made,  that  manufactures  fhould  not,  or 
'  cannot,  be  taxed   at  all,  becaufe  they  are  not  fixed  to  the 

*  country,  and  we  muft  fetch  from  foreign  countries  the  fluffs 

*  and  materials  to  work  them  up.' 

High  duties  fend  away  our  fpecie.  Britain  having  no  mines 
of  gold  or  filver,  hath  no  other  means  of  getting  or  prefervino" 
it's  treafure  but  by  foreign  trade.  As  cuftoms  confine  our  trade 
to  mere  importation  for  our  own  neceffaries,  or  vanities,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  ruin  our  manufactures,  what  we  want  in  ex- 
ports to  ballance  the  imports,  muft  be  paid  in  fpecie  [fee  Bal- 
lance  of  Trade]  making  the  ballance  of  trade  every  year  more 
and  more  againft  us  ;  for,  as  we  raife  the  prices  of  our  goods  fo 
high  by  taxes  that  foreigners  will  not  take  them,  and  yet  con- 
tinue to  import  their  fuperfluities,  which  we  now  chiefly,  and,  in 
tirru?,  muft  intirely  pay  for  with  our  gold  and  filver;  and  our 
high  duties  encouraging  fmugglers,  who  have  feldom  a  fettled 
habitation,  or  any  ftock  of  our  manufactures  by  them,  they 
carry  out  great  quantities  of  fpecie,  to  purchafe  their  cargoes  : 
fuch  large  draughts  make  our  mints  lie  idle,  but  by  fits  and 
ftarts;  we  find  our  money  difappear,  and  grow  fcarcer  and 
fcarcer,  our  trade  decline  and  our  people  flarve.  To  confirm 
all  which  further,  fee  the  articles  Customs,  Excises,  Na- 
tional Debts,  and  Taxes.  Upon  what  folid  principles 
our  commerce  and  navigation  may  be  advanced,  fee,  alfo,  the 
articles  Artificers,  Manufactures,  Mechanics, 
Royal  Society,  and  Trade. 

How  far  the  prefent  fyftem  of  the  public  revenue  of  this  na- 
tion appeals  to  be  calculated  for  the  intereft,  or  otherwife,  of 
our  commerce  and  navigation,  fhall  be  confidered  alfo  under 
the  article  Funds  ;  wherein  fhall  be  confidered,  more efpecially, 
the  great  principle  of  increafing  our  debts,  and  reducing  the  in- 
terelt  of  the  national  creditors;  for  however  well-bottomed  the 
Public  Credit  may  feem  to  be  upon  this  maxim,  I  am 
afraid,  upon  a  juft  and  difpaflionate  enquiry,  it  will  turn  out 
otherwife  than  many  gentlemen  may  flatter  themfelves. 
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Cis  the  third  letter  of  the  alphabet;  it  is  ufed  either 
alone,  or  preceded,  or  followed,  by  fome  other 
-  letter,  by  merchants,  bankers,  traders,  and  book- 
5  keepers,  as  an  abbreviation  of  certain  terms,  or 
words,  which  they  are  obliged  to  repeat  very  often  in  the 
articles  which  they  fct  down  in  their  journals,  or  other  re- 
gifters.  Thus,  among  the  French,  C  fignifics  Compte,  ac- 
count j  C  O,  Compte  Overt,  open  account;  C  C,  Compte 
Courant,  account  current ;  M  C,  Mon  Compte,  my  account ; 
S  C,  Son  Compte,  his  account;  L  C,  Leur  Compte,  their 
account;  N  C,  Notre  Compte,  our  account,  &c. 

CABAL1STE,  a  term  of  commerce,  which  is  ufed  at  Thou- 
loufe,  and  in  the  whole  province  of  Languedoc.  It  fignifies 
a  merchant,  who  does  not  trade  in  his  own  name,  but  is 
concerned  in  the  trade  of  another  merchant  in  chief. 
The  24th  article  in  the  general  regulations  of  the  exchange 
ofThouloufe,  made  in  the  year  1701,  for  the  election  of 
the  prior  and  confulsof  the  faid  exchange,  orders,  that  every 
merchant,  or  fon  of  a  merchant,  actually  trading,  fhall  be 
obliged  to  accept  the  office  of  adminiftrator  of  the  fraternity, 
if  he  be  nominated  to  it ;  and  that  all  the  cabaliftes,  and 
pcrfons  concerned  in  the  trade  of  a  merchant  in  chief,  fhall 
alfo  be  liable  to  be  named  and  chofen  for  the  faid  adminiftra- 
tion.  See  the  article  Anonymous  Partnerfhip,  and  Re- 
marks thereon.    , 

CABECA,  or  CABESSE.  The  Portugueze,  who  carry  on 
the  trade  of  filks  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  diftinguifh  them  by  the 
names  of cabeca  and  bari^a  ;  that  is  to  fay,  head  and  belly. 
The  cabeca  filks  are  the  fineft,  the  bariga  are  from  15  to  20 
per  cent,  inferior  to  them.  The  Indian  workmen  endeavour 
to  pafs  them  oft* one  with  the  other,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
bale  of  cabeca  but  what  is  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  bari- 
ga :  for  which  rcafon  the  more  experienced  European  mer- 
chants, who  carry  on  that  trade,  take  care  to  open  the  bales, 
and  to  examine  all  the  fkains,  one  after  another.  See  the 
article  of  Silks,  where  thofe  of  the  Indies  are  defcribed. 
The  Dutch,  who  have  a  great  trade  in  thofe  filks,  diftinguifh 
two  forts  of  cabeca's,  namely,  the  moor-cabefla,  and  the 
common  cabefla.  The  former  is  fold  at  Amfterdam  for 
about  21  £  fchellingen  grofs,  or  Flemifh;  and  the  other  for 
about  18. 

Remarks. 

The  ancient Portugueze,  who  had  extended  their  trade  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  introduced  amongft  the  merchants  of  thofe  coun- 
tries, that  is  to  fay,  among  the  Banians  and  the  Chinefe, 
the  diftinction  of  the  beft  and  the  worft  merchandizes,  by 
the  comparative  names  of  head  and  belly  :  for,  as  they  look- 
ed upon  a  man's  head  as  the  nobleft,  and  the  belly  as  the 
vileft,  parts  of  the  body,  they  do  the  fame  with  regard  to 
merchandizes  (with  a  defign,  perhaps,  to  be  better  under- 
stood by  the  Indian  merchants)  ltilingthe  beft  the  head,  and 
the  worft  the  belly,  of  the  fame  fort,  or  kind,  of  merchan- 
dize. This  cuftom  has  continued  to  the  prefent  time  in  the 
Indies  :  and  the  European  nations  who  trade  there,  follow 
that  cuftom  of  diftinguifhing  the  merchandizes  in  the  buying 
or  felling,  to  make  themfelves  be  better  underftood  by  the 
Banians  and  Chinefe. 

A.BIDOS,  or  CAVIDOS,  alongmeafure  ufed  in  Portugal, 
at  Goa,  and  in  other  places  of  The  Eaft-Indies,  belonging 
to  the  Portugueze,  to  meafure  fluffs,  linnens,  &c. 
The  cabidos,  like  the  Dutch  ell,  or  that  of  Nuremberg, 
contains  two  feet  and,  11  lines,  which  make  ±  of  the  Paris 
ell,  and  the  Paris  ell  makes  one  cabidos  and  | :  fo  that  feven 
cabidos  make  four  ells  of  Paris. 

To  reduce  cabidos's  into  Paris  ells,  you  mull,  ufing  the  Rule 
of  Three,  fay,  If  feven  cabidos's  make  four  ells  of  Paris, 
how  many  Paris  ells  will  fo  many  cabidos's  make  ?  And,  on 
the  contrary,  to  reduce  Paris  ells  into  cabidos's,  you  muft 
fay,  If  four  ells  of  Paris  make  feven  cabidos's,  how  many 
abidos's  will  fo  many  ells  of  Paris  make  ? 
^BINET,  a  piece  of  joiner's  workmanfhip.  It  is  a  kind 
Df  prefs,  or  cheft,  with  feveral  doors  and  drawers,  to  lock 
up  the  moft  precious  things,  or  only  to  ferve  as  an  ornament 
in  chambers,  galleries,  or  other  apartments. 
There  are  common  cabinets  of  oak,  or  of  chefnut ;  varnifh- 
>d  cabinets  of  China  and  Japan  ;  cabinets  of  inlaid  work  ; 
ome  of  ebony,  and  of  other  fcarce  and  precious  woods. 
The  cabinets  of  Germany  were  formerly  in  great  repute  in 
Trance,  where  they  were  very  much  efteemed,  on  account 
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of  feveral  mechanical  rarities  and  curioiities,  which  they  werfi 
filled  with  in  the  infide.  They  are  very  much  valued  in  fo- 
reign countries,  and  the  Dutch  carry  fome  ftill  into  the  Eaft  ; 
but  they  are  almoft  entirely  out  of  date  in  France,  as  well  as 
the  cabinets  of  ebony  which  came  from  Venice. 
CABLE,  a  thick,  large,  ftrong  rope,  commonly  of  hemp, 
which  ferves  to  keep  fhips  at  anchor :  but  thefe  are  com- 
monly called  crane-ropes,  and  are  of  different  fizes.  It  is 
alfo  faid  of  ropes  which  ferve  to  raife  heavy  loads,  by  the 
help  of  cranes,  pullics,  and  other  engines.  The  name  of 
cable  is  ufually  given  only  to  fuch  as  have  at  lcaft  three 
inches  in  diameter ;  thofe  that  are  lefs  are  only  called  ropes, 
of  different  names,  according  to  their  ufe. 
Every  cable,  of  what  thicknefs  foever  it  be,  is  compofed  of 
three  ftrands,  every  ftrand  of  three  ropesj  and  every  rope  of 
three  twifts;  the  twift  is  made  of  more  or  lefs  threads,  ac- 
cording as  the  cable  is  to  be  thicker  or  thinner.  The  words 
ftrand,  rope,  and  twift,  are  explained  under  their  proper 
articles.  In  the  manufacture  of  cables,  after  the  ropes  are 
made,  they  ufe  fticks,  which  they  pafs  firft  between  the  ropes 
of  which  they  make  the  ftrands,  and  afterwards  between 
the  ftrands  of  which  they  make  the  cable  ;  to  the  end  that 
they  may  all  twift  the  better,  and  be  more  regularly  wound 
together:  and  alfo,  to  prevent  them  from  twining,  or  in- 
tangling,  they  hang  at  the  end  of  each  ftrand,  and  of  each 
rope,  a  weight  of  lead,  orofftone. 

When  the  cable  is  made,  and  twifted  as  it  ought  to  be,  they 
untwift  three  or  four  turns,  that  the  reft  may  better  remain 
in  their  former  pofition. 

Cables  that  are  too  much  twilled  burft  very  cafily  ;  and, 
when  they  are  fpun  foft,  that  is  to  fay,  not  fufficiently  twift- 
ed, they  break.     See  Rope-Maker. 

The  number  of  threads,  of  whieh  a  cable  ought  to  be  com- 
pofed, is  always  proportionable  to  its  length  and  thicknefs  ; 
and  it  is  by  the  number  of  threads  that  compofe  it,  and  make 
it's  diameter  and  circumference,  that  one  may  judge  of  it's 
weight,  and,  confequently,  make  an  eftimate  of  it's  value, 
which  is  an  expeditious  way  of  computing  the  worth  of 
cordage. 

A  cable  of  three  inches  in  circumference,  which  amount  to 
an  inch  in  diameter,  is  compofed  of  48  common  threads  ; 
and  upon  that  footing  are  calculated  two  tables  which  the 
Sieur  St.  Aubin  has  given  us,  in  his  Di&ionaire  de  Marine, 
to  make  both  thofe  operations ;  which  tables  we  have  thought 
proper  to  infert  in  this  work,  with  the  neceffary  inftrudtions 
for  ufing  them,  that  the  reader  may  want  no  information  on 
a  fubject  which  none  ought  to  be  ignorant  of,  who  are  con- 
cerned in  marine  commerce,  who  fit  out  merchant-men  for 
their  own  account,  or  freight  them  for  the  account  of  others. 

A  Table  of  the  number  of  Threads  of  which  a  cable  muft  be 
compofed,  with  regard  to  it's  circumference,  from  three 
inches  to  20,  and  from  48  threads  to  1943. 


Inches. 

3 

4 
5 

6 

7 


Threads. 

48 

77 
121 

174 
238 

3" 

393 

485 

598 

699 

821 

9-52 

1093 

1244 

1404 

-574 

1754 

'943 


In  order  to  find,  by  this  table,  how  much  a  cable  of  a  cer- 
tain given  length  ought  to  weigh  ;  for  inftance,  a  cable  be- 
tween no  and  120  fathoms  long,  you  muft  meafure  the 
thicknefs  of  the  cable  in  its  circumference,  and  look  into  the 
table,  to  fee  how  many  threads  it  muft  be  compofed  of,  with 
regard  to  that  circumference ;  then  multiply  by  four  the  num-f 
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ber  of  threads  you  have  found,  becaufe  each  thread,    for  \  CACAO,  or  COCAO,  the  nut .of  which  chocolate  is  made. 
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making  a  cable  'of  the  propofed  length,  weighs  about  four 
pounds  ;  and  the  produft  of  that  multiplication  will  give 
you  very  near  the  weight  of  the  cable.  Thus  a  cable  ot  20 
inches  in  circumference,- which,  according  to  the  table,  mult 
have  1943  threads,  will  weigh  7772  pounds. 


A  Table    to 


eftimate  the    weight    of 
circumference. 


a   cable,    by  it's 


Inches. 


Pounds. 


fey  the  two  foregoing  tables  may  be  alfo  found  how  many 
threads  are  required  in  every  rope,  according  to  the  thicknefs 
one  would  give  to  a  cable.  For  inftance,  for  a  cable  of  three 
ropes,  which  is  required  to  be  made  18  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence, you  muft  put  550  threads  in  each  rope,  obferving, 
however,  that,  if  you  would  make  the  cable  fomething 
tighter,  orclofer  than  ordinarily,  it  will  be  both  fhorter  and 
thinner ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  make  it  loofer,  it 
will  be  longer  and  thicker. 

Remark. 

It  feems  that,  in  the  inftance  given  above,  by  the  Sieur  Aubin* 
we  fhould  put  the  word  ftrand,  inftead  of  rope,  fince  a  cable 
being  compofed,  as  he  explained  it  before,  of  three  ftrands, 
and  each  ftrand  of  three  ropes,  it  makes  nine  ropes  for  every 
cable  ;  and,  at  that  rate,  the  number  of  threads  does  not 
agree  with  the  ropes,  but  with  the  ftrands,  the  latter  being 
really  compofed  each  of  550  threads,  or  thereabout,  and  the 
ropes,  reckoning  nine  to  each  cable,  can  have  but  about  183 
threads  each. 

There  is  no  merchant-fhip,  though  never  fo  weak,  but  has, 
at  Ieaft,  three  cables ;  namely,  the  chief  cable,  or  cable  of 
the  fheet-anchor,  a  common  cable,  and  a  fmaller  one.  The 
length  of  thefe  cables  is  commonly  from  1 10  to  120  fathoms. 
By  ftatute2l  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  12.  feet.  2.  No  perfon  dwell- 
ing within  five  miles  of  the  town  of  Burport,  in  the  county 
of  Dorfet,  fhall  fell  out  of  the  market,  holden  within  the 
faid  town,  any  hemp  which  fhall  grow  within  the  faid  five 
miles,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  hemp. 
Sect.  3.  No  perfons,  other  than  fuch  as  fhall  dwell  within 
the  faid  town,  fhall  make,  out  of  the  faid  town,  any  cables, 
halfers,  ropes,  traces,  halters,  or  other  tackle  made  of  hemp, 
within  five  miles  of  the  faid  town,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
the  faid  cables,  &c. 

Sect.  4.  Twenty  pounds  weight  fhall  be  accounted  the  ftone. 
Sect.  5.  Every  perfon  dwelling  within  the  faid  diftancemay 
make  cables  and  other  tackle  for  their  own  ufe.  This 
act  to  endure  to  the  next  parliament.  Continued  indefinitely 
by  3  Car.  I.  cap.  4.  16  Car.  I.  cap.  4. 
Stat.  35  Eliz.  cap.  8.  feet.  3.  If  any  perfon  fhall  make  cables 
of  old  or  overworn  ftufF,  which  fhall  contain  above  feven 
inches  in  compafs,  every  perfon  fo  offending  fhall  forfeit  four 
times  the  value.  And,  if  any  perfon  mall  tar  any  halfers, 
or  other  cordage,  made  within  this  realm,  of  fuch  old  and 
overworn  fluff,  being  of  leffer  aflize,  and  not  containing  in 
compafs  feven  inches,  and  by  retail  put  to  fale  the  fame, 
being  fo  tarred,  every  perfon  fo  offending  fhall  forfeit  the 
treble  value,  &c. 

Sect.  4.  Every  perfon  which  fhall  offend  againft  this  aft, 
fhall  be  imprifoned  during  hcrmajefty's  pleafure. 
Stat.  6  Ann.  cap.  29.  feet.  13.     Foreign  cordage,  or  cable- 
yarn  imported,  upon  exportation,  fhall  have  no  allowance, 
or  drawback  of  duties. 

Remarks. 

As  cables  are  one  of  the  principal  fafeguards  to  fliipping, 
and  the  lives  of  mariners,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  by 
all  interefted  in  marine  commerce,  of  this  article  in  particu- 
lar, and  that  the  above  ftatute  of  Elizabeth  fhould  be  duly 
executed  ;  having  been  well  informed,  that  many  rogueries 
are  daily  pradtifed  in  the  bufmefs  of  rope-making,  which 
©ccafion  great  loffes  to  our  merchants  and  infurers. 


That  tree  is  of  a  middle-fized  height  and  bignefs.  It's  wood 
is  fpungy,  or  porous,  and  very  light :  it's  bark  pretty  fmooth, 
and  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  more  or  lefs  deep,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  tree. 

As  the  leaves  fall  but  by  degrees,  and  are  continually  fuc- 
ceeded  by  others,  the  tree  never  looks  bare :   it  blows  at  all  , 
times,  but  more  plentifully  about  the  two  folftices,  than  at 
any  other  feafon. 

Its  flowers,  or  bloffoms,  which  are  very  regular,  and  in  the 
form  of  rofes,  but  very  fmall,  and  without  any  fcent,  grow 
in  bunches,  between  the  ftalks  of  the  leaves  and  the  wood, 
or  rather  from  the  places  where  the  old  leaves  grew,  the  fear 
of  which,  if  we  may  fo  call  it,  is  to  be  feen  at  tne  places 
from  whence  they  fell.  A  great  quantity  of  thefe  bloffoms 
drop  off;  and  of  a  thoufand  there  are  hardly  ten  that  fet ; 
fo  that  the  ground  under  the  tree  is  all  covered  with  thofe 
falfe  bloffoms. 

Each  bloffom  hangs  from  the  tree  by  a  pedicle,  or  ftalk,  about 
half  an  inch  long  ;  the  fmaller  the  bloffom  is,  with  regard 
to  the  tree  and  the  fruit,  the  more  it  appears  fingular,  and 
worthy  of  attention. 

When  the  bud  begins  to  open,  one  may  diftinguifh  the  calix, 
the  petals,  or  leaves,  and  the  heart  of  the  bloffoms. 
This  cacao-tree  bears  fruit  almoft  the  whole  year,  which 
ripens  fucceflively.  It  does  not  grow  on  the  Mender  branches, 
as  our  fruit  in  Europe  does,  but  along  the  body  of  the  mo- 
ther-branches, which  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  thofe  coun- 
tries, where  feveral  trees  have  the  fame  property,  fuch  as 
the  apricot  tree,  thecalabafh  or  gourd  tree,  the  p.  payer,  &c. 
The  cacao-fruit  is  contained  in  a  pod,  or  cod,  which,  from 
being  at  firft  prod  igioufly  fniall,  grows,  in  four  months  time, 
to  the  fize  and  form  of  a  cucumber,  pointed  at  one  end,  and 
whofe  furfaceis  furrowed  like  a  melon. 
The  pod,  in  the  firft  month,  is  either  red,  or  white,  or 
mixed  with  red,  or  yellow  :  thefe  varieties  of  colours  make 
three  forts  of  cacao-trees,  which  have  no  other  difr'  rence  but 
that,  which  is  not  fuflicient  to  eftablifh  three  different  K.mds 
of  fpecies  of  cacao-trees :  and,  therefore,  Monfieur  Tourne- 
fort,  after  the  example  of  Father  Plumier,  acknowled;  5  but 
one  kind  of  them,  though  the  Spanifh  writers  reckon  tour 
of  them  in  Mexico,  without  any  reak.n. 
Of  the  firft  we  mentioned  above,  the  pod  is  of  a  deep  red, 
efpecially  when  it  grows  near  the  fea-coaft,  but  it  becomes 
clearer  and  paler,  as  the  fruit  ripens. 

The  fecond,  of  which  the  pod  is  white,  is  in  the  beginning 
of  fo  clear  a  green,  that  it  feems  quite  white;  it  becomes  by 
degrees  of  a  citron-colour,  which,  growing  deep.r  from 
day  to  day,  is  at  laft  quite  yellow,  when  the  fruit  is  coa.e  to 
it's  maturity. 

The  third  keeps  a  medium  between  the  two  former:  for,  as 
it  ripens,  the  green  colour  grows  paler,  and  the  yellow 
deeper. 

The  only  diftinction  one  can  make  between  the  cacao  fruit, 
is,  that  it  comes  from  three  different  places,  namely,  from 
Caracca,  from  Maragnan,  and  from  the  French  iflands; 
the  firft  is  the  moft  valued. 

The  white  pods  are  flatter  than  the  others,  efpecially  on  the 
fide  of  the  ftalk  by  which  they  hang  from  the  tree ;   and 
thofe  cacao-trees  are  more  plentiful  bearers  than  the  others. 
If  you  fplitone  of  thefe  pods  lengthways,  you  will  find  it  to 
be  about  one  third  part  of  an  inch  thick ;  it  is  filled  with 
cacao-nuts,   the  intervals  of  which,  before  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
are  replenifhed  with  a  white  and  firm  fubftance,  which  af- 
terwards changes   into  a  kind  of  mucilaginous  matter,  of 
a  very  pleafant  acid  tafte  :  for  which  reafon,  people  often  de 
light  in  putting  one  of  thefe  nuts,  with  the  fubftance  that 
furrounds  it,   into  their  mouth,   which   is  an  agreeable  re 
frefhment,  and  quenches  the  thirft ;  but  they  take  care  not 
to  bite  it  with  their  teeth,  for,  if  they  were  to  pierce  the 
fkin,  or  peel  off  the  nut,  they  would  find  it  extremely  bitter 
When  we  examine  attentively  the  inward  conftru&ion  of 
thofe  pods,  and  anatomize,  as  it  were,  all   its  parts,  it  ap 
pears,  that  the  fibres  of  the  ftalk  of  the  fruit,  parting  through 
the  pod,  divide  into  five  branches,  each  of  which  are  fub- 
divided  into  feveral  threads  ;  and  every  thread  terminates  at 
the  thick  end  of  one  of  thofe  nuts,  making  all   together  a 
kind  of  bunch,  confifting  commonly  of  20,  25,  30,  or  35 
nuts,  placed  the  one  againft  the  other  within  the  pod,  in 
a  wonderful  order. 
The  peel  or  fkin  of  fome  of  thofe  nuts  being   taken  off, 
you  meet  with  the  fubftance  of  the  nut,  which  appears  ten 
der  and   fmooth,  inclining  to  purple  or  violet  colour,  anc 
fecmingly  divided  into  feveral  lobes,  though  in  reality  it  ha: 
but  two,  but  very  irregular,  and  much  entangled  the  on< 
in  the  other. 

Laftly,  if  the  nut  or  kernel  be  cut  into  two  equal  parti 
lengthways,  you  meet  at  the  extremity  of  the  thick  end, 
fort  of  cylindrical  grain,  £  part  of  an  inch  long  by  abou 
^  in  diameter,  which  is  the  true  germen,  or  feed  of  th< 
plant.  The  Botanifts  call  it  the  plume. 
The  cacao-tree  grows  naturally  in  feveral  countries  withii 
the  torrid  zone,  but  particularly  in  Mexico,  in  the  province 
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of  Guatimala  and  Nicaragua,  as  alfo  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  coaft  of  C  iracca,  that  is  to  fay, 
from  Comoma,  or  Nova  Corduba,  to  Carthagena,  and  in  the 
Golden  Ifland. 

The  trade  of  cacao-nuts  is  carried  on  by  a  Spanifh  company, 
fettled  upon  that  coaft. 

There   come  likewife  large  quantities  of  cacao-nuts  from 
Maragnan,  in  the  north  part  of  Brazil,  by  the  way  of  Lif- 
bon,  which  commonly  is  worth  but  half  the  price  of  that  of 
Caracca,  being  fmall  and  not  Co  ripe,  which  gives  it  a  harfh 
tafte  :   {o  that,  if  chocolate  were  made  of  the  cacao-nuts  of 
Maragnan  only,  it  would  be  too  rough  and  too  dry  :   and,  if 
it  were  made  all  of  Caracca  nuts,  it  would  be  too  rich,  and 
not  keep  lb  well;  but  when  it  is  made  with  one  half  of  the 
former,  and  the  other  halt  of  the  latter,  it  makes  very  good 
chocolate,  which  will  keep  well,  and  come  cheaper. 
There  are  alfo  cacao-nuts  from  the  ides  of  Magdalen  in  the 
gulph  of  St  Lawrence  in  Canada,  which  come  pretty  near 
to  the  nuts  of  Caracca,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Cayenne,  which 
furpafs  thofe  of  the  other   iflands,  being  plump  and  full- 
grown,  and  fell  almoft  for  the  fame  price. 
The  Spaniards  and  the  Portugueze  were  the  firft,  whom  the 
Americans  made  acquainted  with  cacao;  they  made  ufe  of 
it  many  years,  without  communication  thereof  to  other  na- 
tions, who  had  fo  little  knowledge  of  it  in  thofe  days,  that 
the  Dutch  privateers,    being  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the 
prizes  of  cacao  they  took,  ufed,  outoffpite,  to  throw  all  the 
nuts  into  the  fea,  calling  them,  by  derifion,  and  in  pretty 
bad  Spanifh,  cacura  de  camera,  (beep's  trcddles. 
In  the  year  1649,  they  knew  in  all  the  Antilles,  but  of  one 
cacao-tree,   which  was  planted  out  of  curiufity  in  the  gar- 
den of  an  Englishman,  fettled  in  the  ifland  of  St  Croix.    In 
1655,   the  Caribbces,  who  are  the  lavages  of  the  lefler  An- 
tilles, Shewed  to  Monf.  du  Parquet  feveral  cacao-trees  in  the 
woods  of  the  ifland  of  Martinico,  of  which  he  was  the  pro- 
prietor.     This  difcovery  gave  occafion   to  obferve  feveral 
other  trees  of  the  fame  kind,  in  the  other  woods  of  that 
ifland  ;  and  the  cacao-walks,  planted  fince  then  in  that  ill  nd, 
owe  very  probably  their  origin  to  the  nuts  taken  from  thofe 
woods.     One  Benjamin  planted  there  the  firft  cacao-walk, 
about  the  year  1660:  but  it  was  not  till  20  or  25  years  af- 
ter this,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico  began  to  apply 
themfclvcs  to  the  cultivation  of  cacao-trees,  and  to  make 
walks  or  plantations  of  them  ;  but  we  have  related  above, 
after  what  manner  they  have  been  fince  deftroyed. 
The  cacao  which  comes  from  Caracca,  is  more  unctuous 
or  oily,  and   lefs  bitter,  than  that  of  Maragnan,  to  which 
it  is  preferred  both  in  Spain  and  in  Fiance.     But  in  Ger- 
many,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe,   people  are  of  a  quite 
different  taftc.      After  all,  the  difference  there  is  between 
the   cacao-nuts  of  feveral    places  is  not  very  confiderable, 
fince  it  obliges  only  to    put  more  or  lefs  fugar,    to  tem- 
per the  greater  01  lefler  bitternefs  of  that  fruit.     For  it  muft 
be  obferved,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  that  there  is  but  one 
kind  or  fpecies  of  cacao.    As  for  the  external  differences  ob- 
fcrvable  in  the  nuts,  they  cannot  proceed  but  from  the  greater 
or  lefler  fruitfulnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  care  that  has  been 
taken  in  the  cultivation. 

The  cacao-nuts  of  Caracca  are  a  little  flat,  and,  by  their 
fize  and  figure,  refemble  pretty  much  one  of  our  large  beans. 
Thofe  of  St  Domingo,  of  Jamaica,  and  of  the  ifle  of  Cuba, 
are  generally  larger  than  thofe  of  the  lefler  Antilles. 
The  larger  and  plumper  the  cacao  is,  the  lefs  diminution 
there  is  in  the  roafting  and  grinding  of  it,  which  is  a  confi- 
deration  in  favour  of  the  cacao  of  Caracca  and  Cayenne. 
Cacao,  in  order  to  be  good,  muft  have  a  very  brown  and 
pretty  even  (kin  or  peel ;  and,  when  it  is  taken  off,  the  nut 
or  kernel  muft  appear  full,  plump,  and  fhining,  of  a  hazle- 
nut  colour,  very  dark  on  the  outiide,  a  little  more  reddifh 
within,  of  a  bitterifh  and  aftringent  tafte,  without  any 
greenifh  or  mufty  favour;  which  it  acquires,  either  by  be- 
ing put  in  a  moift  place,  or  by  being  wetted  with  falt-water, 
in  crofling  the  fea ;  in  Short,  it  muft  not  have  any  fmell, 
nor  be  worm-eaten. 

Cacao  is  one  of  the  moft  oily  fruits  which  nature  produces  ; 
and  has  this  wonderful  advantage,  that  it  never  grows  rank, 
how  old  foever  it  be,  as  all  other  fruits  do,  which  have  any 
analogy  with  this,'fuch  as  walnuts,  almonds,  kernels  of  pine- 
apples, piftacho-nuts,  olives,  &c. 

The  Indians,  in  their  firft  making  of  chocolate,  took  no 
great  trouble  about  it ;  they  ufed  to  roaft  their  cacao  in 
earthen  pots,  and  having  afterwards  cleared  it  of  the  hulks, 
and  bruifed  it  between  two  ftones,  they  made  it  into  lumps 
or  cakes  with  their  hands. 

The  Spaniards,  more  ingenious  than  thefe  Indians,  and  after 
their  example  the  other  European  nations,  make  choice  of 
the  beft  and  frefheft  cacao:  they  put  about  two  pounds  of  it 
into  a  large  iron  pan,  over  a  clear  fire,  and  ftir  it  continually 
with  a  large  fpatula,  till  it  be  roafted  enough  to  divert  the 
nuts  eafily  of  their  hulks,  which  muft  be  done  one  by  one, 
putting  them  by  themfelves,  taking  the  utmoft  care  to  throw 
away  all  thofe  that  are  worm-eaten  or  mufty,  and  all  the 
hufks  of  the  good  ones  ;  for  thefe  pellicles  never  diflblve  in 
any  liquor,  nor  even  in  the  Stomach,  and  fall  to  the  bottom 


of  the  chocolate  cups,  when  the  cacao  has  not  been  well 
cleaned. 

If  the  cacao  be  weighed  after  it  is  roafted  and  ground,  there 
will  be  found  about  }  part  diminution,  fomething  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 
The  cacao  being  thus  oauVd,  and  cleaned  feveral  times,  is 
put  again  to  roaft  in  the  fame  iron  pan,  but  over  a  fire  lefs 
fierce  :  the  nuts  muft  be  continually  ftirred  with  a  fpatula, 
till  they  be  equally  roafted,  and  to  a  requifite  degree  ;  which 
is  known,  by  their  favoury  tafte  and  brown  colour,.witriout 
being  black;  it  is  a  miftake  to  think  they  muft  tafte  of  the 
burning,  and  be  of  a  black  colour. 

The  cacao  being  properly  roafted  and  well  cleaned,  they 
pound  it  in  a  large  mortar,  to  reduce  it  into  a  coarfe  mafs; 
which  they  afterwards  grind  on  a  ftone,  till  it  be  of  the  ut- 
moft finenefs. 

When  the  pafte  is  fufKciently  ground,  they  put  it  quite  hot 
into  tin  moulds,  wherein  it  congeals,  and  becomes  (olid  in 
a  very  little  time.  The  form  of  thofj  moulds  is  arbitrary  u 
the  cylindrical  ones,  which  can  hold  two  or  three  pounds  of 
chocolate,  are  the  moft  proper,  becaufe,  the  bigger  the  cakes 
are,  the  longer  they  will  keep  good,  and  are  moft  eafily 
managed,  when  one  would  l'crape  them  for  ufe.  Thefe  cakes 
muft  be  carefully  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  kept  in  a  dry 
place.  Obferve,  that  they  are  very  liable  to  take  any  good 
or  bad  fcent,  and  that  it  is  proper  to  keep  them  five  or  fix 
months  before  they  are  ufed. 

People  were  formerly  very  much  prepofllfled  againft  the 
effects  of  cacao-nuts;  but  the  daily  repeated  experience  of 
their  good  qualities  has  prevented  them  from  being  out  of 
fafhion  from  a  groundlefs  prejudice.  And,  indeed,  cacao, 
which  is  a  bitter,  alkaline,  and  very  temperate  fubflance,  is 
a  very  fwcet  and  benign  food,  incapable  of  doing  any  harm, 
eafy  of  digeftion,  and  very  proper  to  fupply  the  exhaufted 
fpirits,  and,  indeed,  to  prefcrve  the  health  of  ancient  people, 
and  prolong  their  days.  A  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  com- 
mendation of  cacao  is,  that  the  natives  of  New  Spain,  and 
of  a  great  part  of  the  Torrid  Zone  in  America,  always  tooK 
a  particular  delight  in  this  food,  and  that,  even  at  this  time, 
all  the  European  colonies  fettled  in  thofe  parts,  make  a  fur- 
prizing  confumption  of  it.  Thefe  people  take  chocolate  at 
all  times  of  the  day,  and  in  all  feafons,  as  a  conftant  nu- 
tritious food,  without  distinction  of  ages,  constitution,  fexes, 
or  conditions,  no  one  ever  complaining  of  the  leaft  incon- 
veniency  arifing  from  it,  efpecially  if  a  fmall  glafs  of  water 
be  taken  after  it. 

The  ufes  to  which  cacao  is  commonly  put,  maybe  reduced 
to  three ;  it  is  made  into  a  fweatmeat,  as  the  reader  will  fee 
prefently  ;  alfo  into  chocolate,  of  which  we  (hall  fpeak  un- 
der it's  proper  article  ;  and  there  is  an  oil  extracted  from 
it,  to  which  they  alfo  give  the  name  of  butter.  That  oil 
is  as  fweet  as  oil  of  almonds,  and  is  made  after  the  fame 
manner  ;  it  is  an  extraordinary  remedy  for  the  cure  of  burns 
and  fcalds.  Some  of  the  Creolian  ladies  of  America  ufe  it 
as  a  paint,  to  render  the  complexion  frefti,  and  the  fkin  foft 
and  fmooth. 

There  are  fome  places  in  America,  where  the  cacao  nuts  or 
grains  are  ufed  as  money,  but  only  amongft  the  natives  : 
they  give  twelve  or  fourteen  grains  for  a  Spanifh  ryal. 

The  trade  of  cacao  at  Amfterdam. 
The  cacao  of  the  Caraccas  is  fold  at  Amfterdam  for  8  ftivers 
and  f-  per  pound,  more  or  lefs ;  when  it  is  in  cafks,  they  al- 
low lb  much  for  tare  :  but,  when  it  is  in  bales,  the  tare  is 
according  to  the  weight.  From  100  to  229  pounds,  the 
tare  is  reckoned  two  pounds  ;  from  230  to  249,  three  pounds; 
from  250  to  any  weight  above  that,  four  pounds.  The  fe- 
rons  to  99  pounds  weight,  give  8  pounds  tare  per  feron : 
thofe  of  100  pounds  and  above,  10  per  cent. 
The  cacao  of  Martinico  is  commonly  in  cafks,  which  are 
tared  by  the  weight ;  if  it  be  in  bags,  the  fame  tare  is 
allowed,  as  for  that  of  the  Caraccas. 

Remarks. 
The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed,  I  hope,  to  meet  in  this 
place  with  an  account  of  cacao,  as  it  is  given  us  by  Capt. 
W.  Dampier,  from  his  own  knowledge  and  obfervations,  as 
it  will  ferve  to  rectify  fomemiftakes  in  what  has  already  been 
reprefented.    '  The  cacao-tree,  fays  he,  grows  no  where  in 

*  the  north  feas,  but  in  the  bay  of  Campeach'y,on  CoftaRica, 

*  between  Porto  Bello  and  Nicaragua,  chiefly  up  Carpenter's 

*  river,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Caraccas,  as  high  as  the  ifle  of 

*  Trinidada.  In  the  fouth  feas  it  grows  in  the  river  of  Guia- 
f  quil,  a  little  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Line,  and  in  the  val- 
c  ley  of  Collima,    on   the  fouth   fide  of  the  continent  of 

*  Mexico.     Befides  thefe,  I  am  confident  there  is  no  part 

*  of  the  world  where  the  cacao  grows,  except  in  Jamaica, 

*  of  which  there  are  now  but  few  remaining,  of  many  and 

*  large  walks  or  plantations  of  them,  found  there  by  the 
c  Englifh  at  their  firft  arrival,  and  fince  planted  by  them  ; 

*  and  even  thefe,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
c  pains   beftowed  on  them,  yet  feldom  come  to  any  thing, 

*  being  generally  blighted.  The  nuts  of  the  coaft  of  Ca- 
«  raccas,"  though  lefs  than  thofe  of  Cofta  Rica,  which  are 

*  large 
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large  flat  nuts,  yet  are  better  and  fatter  in  my  opinion, 
being  fo  very  oily,  that  we  are  forced  to  ufe  water  in  rub- 
bino°them  up  ;  and  the  Spaniards  that  live  here,  inftead  of 
parching  them  to  get  off  the  fhell,   before  they  pound  or 
rub  them  to  make  chocolate,  do  in  a  manner  burn  them  to 
dry  up  the  oil  ;  for  elfe,  they  fay,    it  would  fill  them  too 
much  with  blood,  drinking  chocolate  as  they  do,  five  or  fix 
times  a  day.     My  worthy  friend  Mr  Ringrofe  commends 
moft  the  Guiaquil  nut,  I  prefume,  becaufe  he  had  little 
knowledge  of  the  reft,  for,  being  intimately  acquainted 
with  hirn^  I  know  the  courfe  of  his  travels  and  experience. 
But  I  am  perfuaded,  had  he  known  the  reft  fo  well,  as  I 
pretend  to  have  done,  who  have  at  feveral  times  been  long 
ufed  to,  and  in  a  manner  lived  upon  the  feveral  forts  of 
them  above-mentioned,  he  would  prefer  theCaraccas  nuts 
before  any  other  ;  yet  poffibly  the  drying  up  of  thefe  nuts 
fo  much  by  the  Spaniards  here,  as  I  faid,  may  leffen  their 
efteem  by  thofe  Europeans,  that  ufe  their  chocolate  ready 
rubbed  up.  So  that  we  always  chufe  to  make  it  up  ourfelves. 
The  cacao-tree  has  a  body  about  a  foot  and  a  half  thick 
(the  largeft  fort)  and  7  or  8  feet  high  to  the  branches,  which 
are  large  and  fpreading  like  an  oak,  with  a  pretty  thick, 
fmooth,  dark  green  leaf  fhaped  like  that  of  a  plum-tree, 
but  larger.     The  nuts  are  inclofed  in  cods  as  big  as  both 
a  man's  fifts  put  together,  at  the  broad  end  of  which  there 
is  a  fmall  tough  limber  ftalk,  by  which  they  hang  pendu- 
lous from  the  body  of  the  tree,  in  all  parts  of  it  from  top 
to  bottom,  fcattered  at  irregular  diftances,  and  from  the 
greater  branches  a  little  way  up,  efpecially  at  the  joints  of 
them,  or  partings,  where  they  hang  thickeft,  but  never  on 
the  fmaller  boughs.    There  may  be  ordinarily  about  20  or 
30  of  thefe  cods  upon  a  well-bearing  tree;  and  they  have 
two  crops  of  them  in  a  year,  one  in  December,  but  the 
beft  in  June.     The  cod  itfelf,   or  fhell,  is  almoft  half  an 
inch  thick  ^neither  fpungy  nor  woody,  but  of  a  fubftance 
between  both  ;  brittle,  yet  harder  than  the  rind  of  a  lemon, 
like  which  it's  furface  is  grained  or  knobbed,    but  more 
coarfe  and  unequal.    The  cods  at  firft  are  of  a  dark  green, 
but  the  fide  of  them  next  the  fun  of  a  muddy  red.     As 
they  grow  ripe,  the  green  turns  to  a  fine  bright  yellow, 
and'  the  muddy  to  a  more  lively  beautiful  red,   very  plea- 
fant  to  the  eye.     They  neither  ripen  nor  are  gathered  at 
once  :  but  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  when  the  feafon  is, 
the  overfeers  of  the  plantations  go  every  day  about  to  fee 
which  are  turned  yellow,  cutting  at  once,  it  may  be,  not 
above  one  from  a  tree.     The  cods,  thus  gathered,  they  lay 
in  feveral  heaps,  to  fweat,  and  then,  burfting  the  fhell  with 
their  hands,  they  pull  out  the  nuts,  which  are  the  only  fub- 
ftance they  contain,  having  no  ftalk  or  pith  among  them, 
and  (except  that  thefe  nuts  lie  in  regular  rows)  are  placed 
like  the  grains  of  maiz,  but  flicking  together,   and  fo 
clofely  flowed,  that,  after  they  have  been  once  feparated, 
it  would  be  hard  to  place  them  again  in  fo  narrow  a  com- 
pafs.     There  are  generally  near  a  hundred  in  a  cod,  in 
proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  which,  for  it  varies,  the  nuts 
are  bigger  or  lefs. 

When  taken  out,  they  dry  them  in  the  fun  upon  matts 
fpread  on  the  ground  ;  after  which  they  need  no  more  care, 
having  a  thin  hard  fkin  of  their  own,  and  much  oil,  which 
preferves  them.  Salt  water  will  not  hurt  them  ;  for  we 
had  our  bags  rotten,  lying  in  the  bottom  of  ourfhip,  and 
yet  the  nuts  were  never  the  worfe. 

They  raife  young  trees  of  nuts,  fet  with  the  great  end 
downwards,  in  fine  black  mould,  and  in  the  fame  place 
where  they  are  to  bear,  which  they  do  in  four  or  five  years 
time,  without  the  trouble  of  tranfplanting.  There  are  or- 
dinarily of  thefe  trees  from  500  to  2000,  and  upwards,  in  a 
plantation,  or  cacao- walk,  as  they  call  them  ;  and  they  fhel- 
ter  the  young  trees  from  the  weather  with  plantains,  fet 
about  them  for  two  or  three  years,  dcftioying  all  the  plan- 
tains by  fuch  time  the  cacao-trees  are  of  a  pretty  good  body, 
and  able  to  endure  the  heat,  which  1  take  to  be  moft  per- 
nicious to  them  of  any  thing  :  for,  though  thefe  vallies  lie 
open  to  the  north  winds,  unfefs  a  little  flickered  here  and 
there  by  fome  groves  of  plantain-trees,  which  are  purpofely 
fet  near  the  fhores  of  the  feveral  bays,  yet,  by  all  that  I  could 
cither  obferve  or  learn,  the  cacao's  in  this  country  are  ne- 
ver blighted,  as  I  have  often  known  them  to  be  in  other 
places.  Cacao-nuts  are  ufed  as  money  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy.' 
Dampier's  voyages,  vol.  i.  page  59 — 62. 
The  fame  author,  in  his  Description  of  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
page  III,  mentions  another  kind  of  cacao.  '  I  have  feen,  fays 
«  he,  a  fort  of  white  cacao  brought  from  hence  (from  Villa  de 

*  Mofa,  in  the  above-mentioned  bay)  which  I  never  met  with 

*  any  where  elfe.    It  is  of  the  fame  bignefs  and  colour  on  the 

*  out-fide,  and  with  fuch  a  thin  hufky  coat  as  the  other  ;  but 

*  the  inner  fubftance  is  white,  like  fine  flour  ;  and,  when  the 
«  outward  coat  is  broken,  it  crumbles  as  a  lump  of  flour  does. 
«  Thofe  that  frequent  the  bay  call  it  fpuma,  and  affirm  that  it 

*  is  much  ufed  by  the  Spaniards  in  thofe  parts,  to  make  their 

*  chocolate  froth.     But  I  never  yet  met  with  any  in  England 
'   that  knew  it>  except  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Car- 
<  bury,  who  was  pleafed  to  tell  me  he  had  ken  of  it.' 
Father  Labat  (Nouvcaux  Voyages  aux   Ifles  Francois  de 
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lAmerique,  torn.  vi.  page  384)  pretends  to  find  fault  with 
this  lad  afllrtion  of  Dampier,  and  adds,  that  he  fpoke  with 
an  infinite  number  of  perfons  who  traded  to  Mexico,  and  on 
the  coafts  of  Guatimala,  Carthagena,  and  Caraccas,  who 
told  him  they  never  heard  of  that  fort  of  white  cacao.  But 
Dampier  does  not  pretend  that  he  found  any  of  it  on  thofe 
coafts ;  he  aflerts  pofitivelv  that  he  never  faw  it  but  in  the 
bay  of  Campeachy  ;  fo  that  Father  Labat's  information  might 
be  true,  without  affecting  in  the  lcaft  Dampier's  veracity, 
as  to  this  particular. 
Cacao  Preferved,  or  fweet-meats  of  cacao.  They  are  made 
in  the  Antilles,  are  excellent,  and  far  excel  all  the  fwcet- 
meats  made  in  Europe. 

The  cacao,  which  one  would  preferve,  muft  be  gathered 
fome  time  before  it  be  quite  ripe  ;  the  maturity  of  this  fruit 
is  known  by  it's  pods  beginning  to  turn  yellow;  they  muft 
be  chofen,  therefore,  fome  days  before  they  begin  to  take 
that  colour. 

The  nuts,  which  are  then  delicate  and  tender,  are  put  to 
foak  in  frefh  clear  water,  which  muft  be  changed  every  morn- 
ing and  every  night  during  five  or  fix  days  ;  after  which  they 
lard  them  with  very  thin  bits  of  lemon-peel  and  cinnamon  ; 
then  they  make  a  fyrup  of  the  fineft  fugar,  but  very  thin, 
wherein  they  put  the  nuts :  after  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and 
fufficiently  clarified,  they  leave  them  in  that  fyrup  24  hours. 
When  they  are  taken  out  of  it,  and  well  dried,  they  make 
another  fyrup,  but  thicker,  in  which  they  leave  them  ag.  in  a 
whole  day.  Laftly,  after  they  have  parTed  them  thus  tnrough 
five  or  fix  fyrups,  they  make  another  of  a  greater  confifte..cy 
than  the  former,  wherein  they  put  mufk,  amber,  or  oih.r 
perfumes,  as  people  like  them;  and  in  this  laft  fyr  p,  the  ' 
nuts  are  kept  for  ufe. 

When  they  would  have  them  dry,  they  take  them  out  of  the 
laft  fyrup  ;  and,  having  drained  them  well,  they  pi  inge      e   1 
into  another  fyrup  very  ftrong  of  fugar,  and  wellclarif    '  and 
put  them  immediately  into  a  flove,  where  they  arc  c..:.     — . 
F.  Labat,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken,  obfe 
this  fort  of  fweet-meats  requires   a  great  deal  of  cire,  and 
confumes  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fugar:   he  adds,  that  the 
confectioners  of  the  French  iflands  feldom    make  any,  ai  d 
cannot  undertake  it,  or  make  it  as  it  fhmld  be,   under   a 
crown  the  pound.     Labat  Nouveaux  Voyage?  -.iiix  ifl      Je 
1'Amerique,  torn.  i.    p.  185,  &c.     See  alfo  Hinoire  m-,u- 
relle  du  Cacao,  page  94. 
Cacao- Walk,  or  Plantation,  is  a  place  where  cacao-ti. 
planted  and  cultivated.     It  is  a  kind  of  orchard  ol  thefij 
trees,  planted  in  rows  by  a  line. 

The  culture  of  cacao  in  the  French  iflands  in  America. 

The  foil  proper  for  making  a  cacao-walk  muft  be  frefh  land, 
that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  has  not  yet  ferved  for  any  other  c  op  ; 
the  tree  which  bears  the  cacao  nut  being  fo  tender,  ihat  it 
wants  the  whole  lap  and  nourifhment  of  a  newly  cultivated 
ground:  for  experience  has  fhewed,  that,  when  the  nut.. s 
planted  in  land  that  is  not  quite  frefh,  though  it  has  refted 
fome  years,  it  does  not  yield  any  thing  comparable  to  what 
it  will  when  the  foil  is  otherwife,  nor  does  the  tree  live  long, 
and  never  produces  good  fruit,  nor  is  ever  a  plentiful  bearer. 
The  ground  defigned  for  this  tree  muft  be  very  deep,  becaufe, 
from  what  is  obferved  of  the  other  trees  in  thefe  iflands,  it 
fhoots  a  great  many  roots,  which  grow  inceflantly  deep  into 
the  ground,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  the  tree  grows  up- 
wards, and  produces  blofl'oms  and  fruit.  However,  nothing 
is  noxious  to  it  except  rocks  and  ftones,  for  ;t  will  grow 
pretty  well  in  a  fandy,  and  even  in  a  clayey  ground,  if  it 
does  not  meet  with  it  about  7. or  8  feet  below  the  good  mould. 
Another  precaution  to  be  obferved  is,  to  plant  a  cacao-walk 
in  a  cool  and  low  foil,  near  a  river,  or  watered  by  fome  ri- 
vulets, or  brooks,  taking  care,  above  all,  that  it  be  not  too 
much  expofed  to  the  open  air,  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  nor  to 
the  wind. 

The  extent  of  fuch  a  plantation  fhould  be  of  200  paces  fquare, 
according  to  the  meafure  of  thofe  iflands,  or  thereabout ;  and, 
if  the  ground  defigned  for  thofe  trees  be  larger,  it  is  better  to 
divide  it  into  feveral  fquares  of  that  extent,  and  cover  them 
with  good  ftrong  hedges,  than  leave  it  expofed  to  the  above- 
mentioned  inconveniencies,  if  the  fquare  were  too  large  and 
too  open. 

The  cacao-walk  muft  be  furrounded  with  large  trees,  or  at 
leaft  covered  by  them  on  thofe  fides  from  which  the  fettled 
winds  blow.  But  yet,  as  frequent  accidents  may  happen  by 
thofe  trees  being  blown  down  in  high  ftorms,  fome  choofe  to 
make  thofe  fences  with  two  or  three  rows  of  orange-trees,  or 
immortal-wood,  which,  being  pliant,  arc  more  proper  to 
refift  high  winds,  or  whofe  fail,  at  moft,  cannot  much  in- 
jure the  cacao-trees  which  ftand  near  them. 
Thofe  fences  fhould  alfo  be  coveied  with  fome  rows  of  bona- 
no's  and  plantain-trees. 

The  foil  being  thus,  as  wc  have  defcribed,  muft  be  dug,  or 
plowed,  as  deep  as  poffible,  becaufe  land  that  is  equally 
plowed  is  capable  of  receiving  the  rain  more  uniformly  ;  and 
alfo,  becaufe,  being  well  levelled  afterwards,  the  feveral  par- 
ticulars requifite  may  be  more  eafily  made,  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  plantation. 

To 
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To  mark,  out  the  divifions,  they  ufe  a  line  as  long  as  the  whole 
fpac  that  is  to  be  planted  out,  with  knots  at  every  eighth 
foot  ;  at  each  Hivifion  they  plant  a  ftalk,  or  ftick,  three  or 
four  feet  lone;.  Thus  having  gone  along  the  whole  line,  they 
plant,  at  eiifht  feet  diliance  from  the  place  where  it  firft  lay, 
and  go  on  thus,  from  eight  to  eight  feet,  'till  the  whole  ground 
be  d.vidcd,  which  forms  thus  a  perfect  chequer  :  fo  that  a 
fpace  of  ico  fathoms,  or  2CO  paces  fquare,  may  contain 
5685  trees. 

Some  place  the  trees  at  fix  feet,  or  even  but  five  feet  diftance, 
from  each  other;  but  it  is  certain  that  their  being  too  clofe 
hinders  their  growth,  and  prevents  their  producing  large  fruit, 
the  trees  robbing,  as  it  were,  one  anothc  of  part  of  the  fap 
and  nourifhment  they  want  ;  befides  that,  they  want  room 
to  extend  their  roots,  without  intangling  with  each  other. 
This  diftance  of  eight  feet  is  regulated  only  w  th  regard  to 
the  foil  of  the  lelTer  Antilles,  for,  in  the  large  iflands,  and  on 
the  main  land,  where  the  foil  is  deeper  and  fatter,  the  diftance 
between  the  trees  muft  be  10  or  12  feet,  that  the  trees,  which 
are  commonly  larger  and  thicker,  may  have  a!l  the  extent 
th  v  require. 

On  the  (J.-.r<:ccas  coaft  they  plant  the  cacao-trees  at  12,  and 
even  15  feet,  diftance  from  each  other,  and  they  contrive 
trenches  to  water  them  in  great  droughts  ;  they  made  once 
a  lucky  experiment  of  this  in  Martinico. 
The  walks,  or  alleys,  in  the  plantation,  muft  be  as  ftraight 
as  poffible,  not  only  as  that  is  moft  plea  ant  to  the  eye,  but 
becaufeone  mar  more  cafily  obferve  the  flaves  at  their  work, 
and  gather  the  fruit,  when  ripe. 

The  nuts  muft  be  planted  in  the  laft  quarter  of  the  moon, 
and  in  rainy  weather,  or,  at  leaft,  when  it  is  cloudy,  and 
feems  inclined  to  rain.  They  take  the  cacao-pods,  when 
pen  them,  take  the  nuts  out  as  they  want  them,  ana 
pi.  ;it  them  immediately  one  by  one,  for  fear  the)-  fliou:d  dry, 
which  would  prevent  their  fhootmg. 

All  the  cacao-trees  are  railed  by  planting  the  nuts,  for  it  will 
not  grow  from  cuttings.     Cire  muft  be  taken  to  plant  none 
irge  nuts;  for,  fince  in  the  finelt  pods   there  are   nuts 
that  mifcarry,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  plant  them.     "^  ou 
I,  alfo,  place  the  of  the  nut  lowermoft ;  for, 

if  vou  rlanted  it  uppermoft,  the  tree  would  grow  up  crook- 
ed :  but,  th"  igh  you  fhould  p  Jt  the  nut  flat,  the  tree  would, 
nevcrtbeseut,  come  up  pretty  well. 

They  generally  put  in  three  nuts  round  each  fta'k,  or  ftick, 

i  Jer,  and  three  or  four  inches    eep  ;  which 

••  done  when  the  ground  has  been  newly  plowed,  or 

otberwife,  thev  ufe  a  dibble,  with  which  they  flightiy 

ftir  thegrcund  where  they  would  plant  the  nuts.   They  plant 

DUtB  round  eieh  ftick,  with  no  other  v;ew  but  111  order 

to  fill  up  the  vacancies,  where  any  happen  to  mifcarry  :   10 

\(  :hey  have  all  took,  when  thev  are  about  iS  inches 

or    :wo   feet  lon;r,     they  leave   only    the    faireft    near    each 

ftick,  a<  d  take  up  the  two  others,  to  plant  where  H 

wantine,  or  to  form  another  plantation. 

You  may  make  nurfenes  of  cacao-trees,  but  the  trees  taken 

out  of  them  feldom  lucceed  well,  becaufe  the}-,  being  very 

tender,  cannot  be  eafily  tranfplanted  without  hurting  the 

roots,  which  hinders  them  from  growing  kindly  :   wherefore 

moft  of  the  cacao  trees  are  firft  planted  from  nuts;  aiid  the 

iroft  curious,  rroft  experienced,  and  moft  underftanding  in- 

hibi  an.s  cf  the  iflands,  choofe  rather  to  put  r.ew  nuts  in  the 

room  of  th  ie  that  did  not  ccme  up,  than  fupply  their 

iants  from  an 
The  f  orchin?  heat  of  the  fun  being  very  noxious  to  the  new- 
ly-raiieJ  cacao-plants,  becaufe  of  their  great  tendernefs,  they 
never  fail  planting  two  or  three  rows  of  cafiavy,  in  the  middle 
of  the  alleys,  at  the  fame  time  they  plant  the  nuts  ;  and,  'till 
the  cafiavy   be  large   enough   to  (mother  the  weeds,  « 

in  frefh  ground,  care  muft  be  taken  to  weed 
it  cc:  for  nothing    is   more  detrimental  to  thofe 

growing  plants  than  thofe  weeds,  which  deprive  them  of 
the  greateft  part  of  their  nourifhment. 

After  the  firft  crop  of  cafiavy  is  taken  up,  which  i;  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  mor.ths,  others  muft  be  planted  agan,  but  in  lefs 
quantity;  that  is  to  fav,  but  one  row  in  the  middle  of  each 
alley,  adding,  however,  on  both  fides,  water  melons,  com-  I 
Dion   melons,  cucumbers,  pumkins,   ;.  _'e.  becaufe  | 

thefe  plants,  having  broad  leaves,  cc  er  the  earth,  and  pre-  - 
vent  the  growth  of  weeds.     Seme  r  -nt  the  cafiavy  a  month 
before  thev  put  the  nuts  into  the  .    •  hich  has  a  pretty 

good  efteit,  b.caufe  it  is  the  focner  in  a  condition  to  fkreen 
the  cacao  from  the  heat  of  the  lun,  and  to  fmother  the 
weeds. 

V  hen  the  cacao-trees  are  fo  far  grown  as  to  overfhade  the 
ground,  every  thing  muft  be  taken  up,    for  noth.ng   will 

e  under  them. 
The  cacao-ni      "re commonly  feven,  eight,  or  10  davs  be- 
fore they  app.        .bove  ground,  according   as  the  weather, 
more  or  lefs  urable  to  them,  advances  or  retards  their 

growth  :15  c  o  days  after  the  plants  have  b  ;un  to  ftsoct 
abo  e  ground.  ey  are  five  or  fix  inches  high,  .nd  have  four 
crlx  leaves  \  b  always  grow  by  pairs.  T  e  tree,  when 
Iocr  12  mont  -  old,  is  near  two  foot  high,  d  has  12  or 
14.  or  even  to  A  j,  leaves.  When  it  is  betwe.n  2c  and  24. 
Vol..  I. 


months,  it  arrives  to  the  height  of  1 

fometimes,  to  four  feet,  when  the  bud,  which  'till  then  al- 
ways appeared  in   the  center  of  the  t  .    .pens, 
and  divides  itfelf  into  five  branches,  but  feldom  .. 
almoft  never  into  (even. 

The  cylindrical  grain  of  the  germen  fwelling  pufhts  d 
wards  the  radicle,  which  becomes  after  of  the 

tree,  and  on  top  the   p!an:s   is  a   ciminutive  of 
branches. 

When  the  tree  is  come  to  that  height,  the  leaves  do  n-  ' 
grow  upon  the  trunk,  b   ta  .  the  chief  branches,  which, 

as   they   advance  in  1  I    thicknefs,    produce  other 

fmaller  brar.  e,  at  the  fame  time,  the  trunk  grows 

proportionably  higher  and  tr.ieker. 

The  cacao-tree,  wren   two  ye. rs  and  a  ha'  ins  to 

blow.    It  is  proptr  to  take  off  it's  firft 
may  gather  fl  At  three  \e*r:  and  a  half  they  k 

few,   becaufe  then  it  bears  already  very  fine  fruit ;  when  it  is 
four  years  old,  they  do   no  longer   pull  off  any  bit. 
becaufe  it  is  then  ftrung  enough  to  bear  ;ru;t,  without  preju- 
dicing it's  growth.     Laftly,  when  it  is  fix  years  old, 

in  it's  vigour. 
From  the  falling  of  the  bloflbms  'till  the  fruit  be  perfect! 
is  about  four  months.    It's  ripenefi.  may  be  known  when  the 
part  between  the  ribs  that  divide  the  podi  begins  to  c 
colour,  and  becon  .  in  which  ftate  it  is  fit  to  be  ga- 

thered.    The  whole  pod   nr-ft  have  changed    colo. 
little  bud,  or  knobs,  at  the  bottom,  only  remaining  green. 
In  order  to  gather  the  fruit,  they  difpofe  the  negroes  d- 
for  this  work  in  fuch  a  ere  be  one  afiigned  to 

each   row  of  trees  :  every  negroe  has  a  bafket,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  row  affigned  to  him,  gathers  fuch  fruit  as  .: 
without  11  fome  t.     :  ta 

ripen,  not  touching  the  bloflcn     . 

fe  no  iron  inftrumei  oft,  nor  do  they 

fhake  the  tree  ;  they  e 

;:h  a  wooden  fork,  or  pull- 
As  foon  as  th 
they  carry  them  to  the  end  of  the  walk,  where  they  put  all 
the  fruit  they  h_ 
When  all  is  thu^ 
of  the 

and  bruifing    them   afterwards   with   a   ftone,  or    piece  of 
hard  wood  ;  and,  when  the  1  .ftedof 

the  pulp,  or  mucilaginous  fubftance  that  furrounds  them, 

jute  them. 
It  is  not  neceflary  to  empty  the  pods,  as  foon  as  they  . 
thered  ;  they  m_v  be  leit  in  a  heap  two  or  three 
oat  danger  of  fpoiling  :  hi::,  if  the  nuts  were  to  remain  in 
the  pods  above  four  d  oiled  : 

wherefore  it  is  n. 
the  lateft,  on  the  morning  of  the 

As  foon  as  the  nuts  are  houfed,  the-  to  large 

wooden  veffels    or  tro  ighs,  or  into  a  fquare   : 
with  boards,  where  they   cover  them  with  leaves,  and  put 
boards  and  ftones  over  them,  to  keep   them   dole  and  well 
pre:. 

h-cm  four  or  f.  .  how- 

:oturnth.  ;.     In  that  conditio! 

fermer. :  . 

ofth  .V  become  of  a 

It  is  pretended,  that,  with  .  they  would 

not  keep,  but  grow  mould   . 

t  in  a  damp  place:  but,  as  for  this  I 

:     I 
.ntotheg  ;.:n  that  they 

never  fprout. 
All  th  mentation  pi  educes 

r.uts  o: 

there  : :  them, 

wherein  their  goe 

place  where  they  he 
mente    .  . ;,  or  :n  flu 

holes  in  the  bo::.  expofed  to  the  lun  to  . 

care  to  turn  and  ftir  A  .nd  then, 

thelter  in  the  night-time,  c  .ether, 

water  and  dampnefs  :  prejudicial  to  them. 

Three  -  '-n-fhine  and  wind  are  lufEciefit  to  dr 

thorough!'.-;  after  wh 

in  a  garret,   .     a  re  be" an  occalion  to  d 

of  them. 

-nuts  may  be  bept  as  long  ":  one  pleafes,  v 
ger  of  fpoiling,  provided  they  be  rv  place,  ai 

pofed  to  the  fun  two  or  thre. 

that,  as  thev  grow  old,  they  loie  cf  their  oleaginous  c 
and,  when  they  are  too  dry,  they  have  no  longer  the  fame 
virtue  and  flavour  which  th:y  had  before. 
They  who  eputation  of  felling  the  beft  kind 

of  this  commodi:  -fore  they  put  their  n. 

caiks,  to  fe  ch  as  are  too  fmall,  ill 

fed,  or  flat,  which  are  or!  -     -nd  do 

not  yield  quite  fo  much  chocolate. 

After  that  manner  the  cacae-  "ought 

to  us  into  Europe,   a:  _ 

0  B  them 
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them,  without  any  reafon,  into  large  and  fmall  Czraccas-nuLs,j 
and  into  large  and  fmall  cacao-nuts  of  the  iflands,  for  in  thofcl 
places  they  know  nothing  of  fuch  a  diftinction  :  and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  tradefmen  who  deal  in  them  found  their 
account  in  cuiling  them  out  in  that  manner,  for  naturally  the 
cacao-nuts  coming  from  the  fame  tree,  and  out  of  the  fame 
nut,  are  never  all  of  <.he  fame  fize. 

The  pods  contain  25  nuts  each,  and  400  nuts  dried  make  a 
pound  weight,  which  muft  be  underftood  of  the  cacao-nuts 
of  the  left,  r  Antilles  iflands,  thole  of  St.  Domingo  being 
larger.  Sixteen  pods  produce  one  pound  of  dried  nuts,  and 
eignt  only  will  give  a  pound  of  green  nuts,  which  is  a  con- 
siderable diminution. 

The  inhabitants  reckon  their  crop  but  at  the  rate  of  a  pound, 
or  a  pound  and  a  half  per  tree,  of  the  gathering  made  at 
Chrifrmas,  and  of  a  pound  only  at  Midfummer,  When  their 
trees  are  from  five  to  eight  years  old  ;  but,  after  that  period, 
they  may  hope  for  larger  crops,  efpecially  at  Chriftmas,  when 
the  crop  is  always  better  than  at  Midfummer,  becaufe  of  the 
rainy  feafon  which  prevails  about  Chriftmas,  and  is  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  cacao-trees  than  dry  weather. 
It  muft  be  obferved,  that,  in  order  to  keep  thofe  trees  in  a 
good  condition,  there  are  two  works  to  be  performed  every 
year,  without  which  they  will  hardly  continue  long  :  the 
firft  is,  to  earth  them  up,  in  order  to  prevent  their  young 
and  flender  roots  from  talcing  the  air,  and  being  dried  up  ; 
the  fecond  is,  to  prune  the  ends  of  the  branches,  to  make 
them  moot  new  ones.  The  neglect  of  thefe  two  precautions 
has  been  the  occafion  that  many  of  the  fineft  cacao-walks, 
or  plantations,  have  decayed  and  perilhed  by  degrees. 
The  produce  of  a  cacao-walk  is  very  confiderable,  and  the 
expence  but  fmall :  20  negroes  are  fufficient  to  manage  a 
plantation  of  50,000  cacao-trees,  which  may  produce,  one 
year  with  another,  100,000  pounds  weight  of  nuts  ;  thefe, 
at  about  4d.  ~  per  pound,  the  loweft  price  they  are 
generally  ever  fold  for  in  America,  would  produce  1,8751. 
fterling. 

This  whole  article  has  been  revifed,  and  had  additions  made 
to  it,  from  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Cacao  and  Sugar,  written 
in  French  by  a  judicious  traveller,  who  had  lived  15  years  in 
the  American  iflands,  and  who  afliduoufly  obferved  all  that 
he  aflerts.  His  book  was  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1 719  ; 
and  the  authors  of  the  Journal  des  Scavans,  for  the  year  1720, 
have  fpoke  of  it  with  great  applaufe,  as  of  the  moft  accurate 
work  on  thofe  fubjedts  :  Father  Labat's  account  of  them  is 
not  fo  much  to  be  relied  on. 

Remarks. 

Chocolate,  which  is  made  of  the  cacao-nut,  being  a  com- 
modity of  general  confumption,  every  meafurefhould  be  tried 
to  cultivate  the  cacao  in  the  Britifh  colonies,  that  we  may 
have  no  occafion  to  take  any  from  other  nations ;  which 
is  the  chief  reafon  for  my  dwelling  fo  long  upon  this 
article. 
CAFFILA,  a  company  of  merchants,  or  travellers,  or  ra- 
ther a  company  compofed  of  both,  who  join  together,  in  or- 
der to  go  with  more  fecurity  through  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Mogul,  and  through  other  countries  on  the  continent 
of  the  Fall-Indies. 

There  are,  alfo,  fuch  caffilas,  which  crofs  fome  parts  of  the 
deferts  of  Africa,  and  particularly  what  is  called  the  Sea  of 
Sand,  which  lies  between  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  and  thofe 
of  Tombut  and  Gago.  This  is  a  journey  of  400  leagues, 
and  takes  up  two  months  in  going:,  and  as  many  in  coming 
back,  the  caffila  travelling  only  by  night,  becaufe  of  the 
exceflive  heat  of  that  country.  The  chief  merchandize  they 
bring  back  confifts  in  gold  dull,  which  they  call  atibar,  and 
the  Europeans  tibir. 

The  caffila  is  properly  what  is  called  a  caravan  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Grand  Signior,  in  thofe  of  the  king  of  Perha, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  eaft.  See  Caravan. 
There  is  fome  difference  between  a  caffila  and  a  caravan,  at 
lead:  in  Perfia.  The  caffila  belongs  properly  to  fome  fove- 
reign,  or  lord,  or  to  fome  poweiful  company  of  Europe,  by 
which  effects,  or  merchandizes,  are  carried  from  one  place 
to  another,  by  means  of  cameb,  horfes,  mules,  or  afles, 
which  go  together  in  a  file,  or  one  after  another.  It  is  al- 
ways led  by  an  officer,  who  is  at  the  head  (as  in  caravans) 
under  whom  are  thccameliers,  muletiers,  &c.  with  fome  fol- 
diers,  all  well  armed,  who  efcort  the  caffila  as  a  treafure, 
the  whole  belonging  to  one  maflcr.  Whereas  a  caravan  is  a 
company  of  particular  merchants,  who  have  each  a  certain 
numberof  hearts  of  burden  for  their  own  account,  and  march 
all  together,  under  the  conduct  of  a  chief,  whom  they  are 
to  reward  in  common.  So  that  all  caffilas  may  be  called  ca- 
ravans, but  all  caravans  cannot  with  propriety  be  called 
caffila6. 

At  Gombron,  otherwife  called  Bander-Abafli,  a  town  and 
harbour  on  the  Ptrfian  gulph,  the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch 
have  each  of  them  their  caffila,  which  is  larger  or  fmallcr, 
according  as  they  have  occafion.  Thefe  travel  to  ifpahan, 
and  back  again,  which  is  a  journey  of  about  170  leagues. 
It  is  by  their  caffilas  thefe  companies  fend  merchandizes  from 
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the  E  ifl-Indies   to  the  capital  of  Perfia,  whet* 

warc-houfes,  each  under  a  chief:  and  from  thence  every  caf- 
fila brings  back,  at  different  times,  merchandizes  from  Per- 
fia, for  the  Indies,  whither  they  are  carried  in  fhips,  which 
crofs  all  thofe  feas. 
Caffila  fignifies,  alfo,  in  the  feveral  ports  which  the  Portu- 
gueze  ftill  hold  on  the  coaft  of  the  kingdom  of  Guzerat,  or 
Cambaya,  a  fmall  fleet  of  merchant  fhips,  which  fail  from 
thofe  ports  to  Surat,  or  come  back  from  thence,  under  the 
convoy  of  a  man  of  war,  which  the  king  of  Portugal  keeps 
there  for  that  purpofe. 
CAFRERIA,  or  the  country  of  the  Cafres,  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Africa,  It  begins  at  Cape  Negroe,  about  the  15th 
degree  and  30  minutes  fouth  latitude;  extends  from  thence 
fouth-eafterly  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  thence  north-eaft 
to  the  river  Del  Spiritu  Sancto,  about  the  25th  degree  of  fouth 
latitude,  which  river  feparates  it  on  the  north-eaft  from  Mo- 
nomotapa; on  the  north  it  reaches  almoft  to  the  equator,  where 
it  borders  on  the  kingdom  of  Makoko,  or  Anziko,  and  on  the 
north-weft  it  has  Congo,  or  Lower  Guinea,  with  the  kingdom 
of  Benguela.  Monfieur  Martiniere  obferves,  that  Cafreria  is 
not  properly  thenameof  any  particular  country,  and  that  there 
is  no  nation  called  Cafres,  that  being,  as  Ludolf  tells  us,  an 
opprobrious  appellation,  given  by  the  Arabs  to  all  thofe  who 
do  not  profefs  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  it  comes  from  the 
Arabic  word  Cafir,  which  fignifies  an  infidel,  or  unbeliever. 
The  Portugueze,  taking  the  name  in  a  more  general  fenfe, 
have  called  Cafres  all  thofe  nations  of  Africa  who  have,  or 
feem  to  have,  no  knowledge  of  a  Deity.  Some  include  the 
empire  of  Monomotapa  within  the  country  called  Cafreria : 
but  the  inhabitants  of  that  empire,  being  much  lefs  barba- 
rous than  the  Cafres,  and  that  country  being  very  confide- 
rable, it  will  be  proper  to  defcribe  the  trade  thereof  by  itfelf. 
From  the  boundaries  of  Cafreria,  as  given  above,  it  appears 
to  be  a  very  large  country,  extending  from  Cape  Negro  to 
that  of  Good  Hope,  near  20  degrees,  or  1200  Englifh  miles, 
from  north  to  fouth  ;  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  north-eaft 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Del  Spiritu  Sancto,  about  850  miles  j 
and  from  the  fame  cape,  almoft  to  the  equinoctial  line,  about 
29  degrees,  or  1740  miles.  It's  greateft  breadth,  from  Cape 
St.  Tome  to  the  mouth  of  the  above-mentioned  river,  is  about 
900  miles ;  but,  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  up  to  the  equi- 
noctial line,  it's  breadth  is  not  much  above  600  miles. 
Cafreria  may  be  divided  into  the  kingdom  of  Mataman,  the 
country  of  Hottentots,  Terra  de  Natal,  and  Terra  dos  Fumos. 
Mataman  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Benguela  on  the 
north  ;  by  the  river  Bravahul  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  ;  and  by 
the  Ethiopic  ocean  on  the  weft.  It  extends  from  Cape  Ne- 
gro, in  fouth  latitude  16.  30.  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bra- 
vahul, beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  in  fouth  latitude  24. 
fo  that  it's  greateft  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  about  450 
Englifh  miles  ;  but  it's  greateft  breadth,  from  weft  to  eaft, 
is  not  above  260  miles. 

About  200  miles  to  the  weft  of  Cape  Negro  the  climate  is 
pretty  temperate;  and,  though  the  coaft  be  very  fandy,  yet 
the  country  is  pretty  fruitful,  and  produces  a  great  variety  of 
provifions.  The  lands  are  extremely  fandy  all  along  the 
fea-coaft,  and  the  harbours  bad,  and  little  frequented.  Here 
are  no  towns  nor  cities  bordering  upon  the  fea,  but  only  poor 
fcattering  villages. 
The  country  of  the  Hottf.ntots  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
weft  by  part  of  the  river  Bravahul;  on  the  north  it  extends 
to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  ;  on  the  north-eaft  the  river  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  parts  it  from  the  empire  of  Monomotapa  ;  on  the 
eaft  and  fouth  it  has  the  ealtern  ocean  ;  and,  on  the  weft, 
the  Ethiopic  ocean. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  the  moft  famous  place  for 
any  traffic  among  the  Hottentots,  was  firft  difcovered  in  the 
year  1493,  by  Bartholomew  Dias,  a  Portugueze  admiral,  in 
the  reign  of  John  II.  king  of  Portugal.  The  admiral  gave 
it  the  name  of  Cabo  dos  totos  los  tormentos,  i.  e.  the  Cape  of 
Great  Sorrows,  from  the  boifterous  winds  that  are  almoft 
continually  roaring  there.  But  the  king  changed  that  name 
intoCaho  del  buonneEfperanza,  i.  e.  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
becaufe,  faid  he,  there  was  now  good  hope  of  making  pro 
fpeious  voyages  to  the  Eaft-Indies  :  and  by  that  name  it  has 
been  known  in  Europe  ever  fince. 

This  cape  lies  in  latitude  34.  15.  fouth  (according  to  thi 
Prefent  State  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  given  us  by  Mr 
Kolben,  who  refided  there  feveral  years,  and  which  was  tranf- 
lated  from  the  High  German  into  Englifh,  and  printed  i 
London  in  1731.)  After  feveral  obfervations  of  eclipfes 
the  fame  gentleman  found  that  the  longitude  of  the  Capi 
was  37.  55.  from  the  meridian  of  the  Pike  of  Teneriff,  eaft 
But,  trom  the  authorities  of  fome  later  obfervations,  whicl 
feem  to  be  more  accurate,  the  Cape  is  laid  down  in  longitud 
20.  10.  eaft  of  London. 

Though  this  famous  cape  was  firft  difcovered  by  Dias  th 
Portugueze,  yet  he  only  went  fo  near  it  as  to  obferve  it 
fituation,  bays,  and  anchorings ;  but  the  Portugueze  neve] 
made  any  fettlement  there  :  nor  did  the  Dutch,  who  firft  vifit1 
cd  it  in  the  year  1600,  immediately  difcern  all  the  advantage 
arifing  from  this  fituation  :  wherefore,  they  enly  touched  tlici 
for  many  years,  in  their  voyages  to  and  from  the  Eall-Incji- 
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to  traffic  for  provifions.  For  which  purpofe  they  went,  from 
time  to  time,  in  bodies  up  into  the  country,  and  having 
thrown  up  a  fmall  fort  near  the  harbour,  they  there  fecured 
themfelves  and  their  purchafers  of  merchandizes  in  the  night- 
time, 'till  they  had  (hipped  them. 

The  Dutch  made  another  ufe  of  the  Cape,  while  things  were 
carried  on  only  in  this  way,  which  was  a  notable  contrivance. 
Every  commander  going  out  was  provided  witli  a  fquarc 
ftone,  upon  which,  at  his  departure  from  the  Cape,  he  caufed 
his  own  name,  that  of  his  fhip,  arid  the  names  of  his  princi- 
pal officers,  to  be  fairly  cut,  together  with  the  day  he  arrived 
there,  and  the  day  he  departed.  The  ftone  with  fuch  in- 
fcriptions  was  buried  in  a  certain  place  without  the  fort,  and 
under  it  was  put  a  tin  box,  fealed  up,  containing  letters  from 
the  captain,  and  others,  to  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  Ealt- 
India  company,  together  with  fuch  other  letters  as  any  per- 
fons  on  board  thought  fit  to  fend  into  Europe.  This  ftone 
and  box  were  taken  up  the  next  fhip  that  paficd  by  the  Cape, 
in  her  return,  and  by  her  conveyed  to  Holland.  And  who- 
ever confiders  thefituation  of  the  Cape  (as  a  fort  of  half  way 
houfe  in  the  Eaft-India  voyage)  and  the  fatisfaction  the  com- 
pany, by  this  means,  received,  from  time  to  time,  concern- 
ing the  fortune  and  condition  of  their  (hips,  will  acknow- 
ledge this  a  very  ufeful  contrivance. 

After  this  manner  the  Dutch  ufed  the  Cape  'till  the  year  1650, 
when,  their  fleet  anchoring  before  it  for  the  ufual  purpofe,  Mr 
Van  Riebeck,  a  furgcon  belonging  to  it,  had  the  penetration 
todifcerntheftill  greater  advantages  which  the  company  might 
reap  from  the  Cape,  by  means  of  a  very  little  cultivation.  He 
obferved  that  the  country  was  plentifully  flocked  with  cattle  ; 
that  the  foil  was  rich,  and  capable  of  generous  productions; 
that  the  natives  were  tractable,  and  the  harbour  commodious 
and  improveable  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  made  a  good  judg- 
ment to  what  a  degree  the  Dutch  trade  might  be  fecured  and 
facilitated  by  means  of  this  fituation  :  in  a  word,  he  faw  that 
it  was  highly  advifeable  for  the  Dutch  to  make  a  fettlement 
there.  He  accordingly  digeftcd  his  obfervations,  and,  on  his 
return  toHolland,  he  laid  them  before  the  directors  of  the  Eaft- 
India  company,  who  were  fo  well  fatisfied  therewith,  that  im- 
mediately after,  on  a  grand  confultation  on  the  fame,  they 
came  to  a  refolution  to  attempt  a  fettlement  at  the  Cape,  with- 
out lofs  of  time.  Upon  which,  four  fhips  were  immediately 
ordered  for  the  Cape,  with  all  the  materials,  inftrumcnls,  ar- 
tificers, and  other  hands  necefiary  in  fuch  an  expedition.  Van 
Riebeck  the  furgeon  was  appointed  admiral,  with  a  commif- 
iion,  on  his  arrival,  to  act  as  governor  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  intended  fettlement,  and  with  power  to  treat, 
manage,  and  act  for  the  introduction  and  eflablifhment  of 
the  Dutch,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  he  fliould  think  lit.  Van  Rie- 
beck arriving  fafely  with  thofe  four  fhips  at  the  Cape,  the  na- 
tives were  fo  captivated  with  the  prefents  he  brought  them  of 
brafs,  toys,  beads,  tobacco,  brandy,  &c.  and  fo  charmed 
with  his  addrefs,  that  a  treaty  was  no  fooner  let  a-foot  than 
concluded  ;  wherein  it  was  agreed,  that  in  confideration  of 
fuch  a  quantity  of  certain  toys  and  commodities  to  be  deli- 
vered to  the  natives,  as  might  coft»50,ooo  guilders,  the  Dutch 
fhould  have  full  liberty  to  fettle  there.  This  was  immediately 
performed,  and  the  Dutch  thereupon  took  pofleffion  of  the 
Cape,  which,  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony,  was  delivered 
up  to  them.  The  traffic  of  the  Dutch  with  the  natives  w ..s 
alfo,  by  the  fame  treaty,  eltablifhed  on  a  good  and  folid 
foundation,  with  many  confiderable  privileges  and  regu- 
lations for  their  commercial  interefts. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  meafures,  the  governor  raifed  a  fort, 
wherein  he  built  dwelling  houfes,  warehoufes,  and  an  hof- 
pital,  for  the  reception  of  the  fick.  To  this  fort  he  added 
proper  outworks,  to  fecure  himfelf  from  any  attacks  from  the 
Europeans,  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  fettlers  flowing  abun- 
dantly to  the  Cape,  and  trade  greatly  increafing,  the  then  go- 
vernor, whofe  name  was  Bax,  took  notice  that  the  com- 
pany's ftorehoufes,  which  were  without  the  fort,  would  be 
quickly  too  fmall  to  receive  all  the  company's  merchandize  at 
the  Cape  :  he  judged,  likewife,  that  there  was  a  neceflity  for 
augmenting  the  garrifon,  fince  all  the  trading  nations  in  Eu- 
rope faw,  and  began  to  envy  the  Dutch,  the  advantages  they 
made  of  the  Cape,  and  that,  therefore,  it  might  bejuftly  ap- 
prehended, that  one  or  other  of  thofe  nations  would  attempt 
to  wreft  it  from  them.  Thefe  things  "he  reprefented  to  the 
court  of  directors,  and  propofed  to  them  the  erecting  of  a 
new  fort,  in  a  more  advantageous  fituation;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  fo  aug- 
mented, that  it  is  at  this  day  a  very  ftrong  and  (lately  build- 
ing, and  provided  with  all  manner  of  accommodations  for  a 
garrifon.  It  covers  the  harbour  roundly,  and  is  of  admirable 
defence  towards  the  country;  and  the  company's  ftorehoufes 
for  merchandizes  here  are  very  large  and  commodious. 
The  fettlement  being  firmly  eftablifhed,  they  increafed  and 
multiplied  in  people  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  few  years,  be- 
ing ftill  joined  by  new  fettlers  from  Europe,  they  began  to 
extend  themfelves  into  new  colonies  along  the  coaft.  They 
are,  at  prefent,  divided  into  four  principal  ones:  the  firft  is 
at  the  Cape,  where  are  the  grand  forts,  and  the  capital  city  ; 
the  fecond  is  the  Hallenbogefh;  the  third  the  Drakenfton;  and 


the  fourth  the  Waverifh  colony.  The  Dutch  Eafl  India  com- 
pany has  likewife  bought,  for  the  future  increafe  of  th? 
people,  all  that  tract  of  land  called  Terra  cle  Natal,  lying 
between  Mofambique  and  the  Cape  ;  for  which  tiiey  paid  in 
toys,  commodities,  and  utenfils  to  the  value  of  3c, 
guilders  :  fo  that  the  province  is  now  become  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  government  of  it  a  confiderable  port. 
The  government  of  the  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape,  ftands  at 
prcient,  upon  the  eight  following  eftablifhments,  namely,  a 
grand  council;  a  court  of  juflice;  a  petty  court  of  aiuults, 
&c.  a  court  or  marriages;  a  chamber  of  orphans;  an  ecclefiai- 
tical  council ;  a  common  council ;  and  a  board  of  militia  ;  by 
means  ol  all  which,  thiscolony  is  well  regulated  and  governed. 
In  1I1  e  peigbbQUrhood  of  the  Cape  are  three  remarkable  hills  : 
the  Table-Hill  is  the  highefl  of  the  three.  Qn  the  tops  are 
feveral  fine  fprings,  the  water  as  clear  as  cryftal,  and  of  a  very 
delicate  taite.  Though  at  a  diftance  you  difcovcr  on  this  hill 
no  tokens  of  fertility,  yet,  when  you  afcend  ir,  you  are 
charmed  with  it's  fruitfulnel's  :  the  ftately  trees  with  which  it 
is  adorned  aie  hardly  to  be  difcover'd  'till  you  arejuft  up&n 
them.  On  this  hill  are  two  groves,  between  which  a  filver 
mine  wa>  difcover'd  forne  years  a.'^o.  Some  ore  dug  out  of 
it  was  fent  to  Holland  ;  but,  it  no:  yielding,  it  feems,  fuch  a 
quantity  of  pure  filver  as  to  induce  the  company  to  think 
that  the  produce  of  the  mine  would  anfwer  the  charge  of  work- 
ing it,  tlie  mine  was  doled  up  and  neglected  *.  The  beauty, 
*  This  mine  may  probably  be  wrought  tn  good  profit  fame 
y.-ars  hence.  See  the  articles  Mine*  and  Minerals. 
the  variety,  the  fragrancy  of  the  flowers,  that  grow  in  great 
plenty,  and  delicately  adorn  the  Wps  and  fides  of  this  hill, 
are  not  to  be  exprefiUI,  lays  Mr.  Kolben  ;  they  are  more  de- 
lightful to  the  eye,  and  more  odoriferous,  than  ;.ny  he  ever 
met  with  in  Europe. 

The  other  is  called  Eyon  Hill,  which  is  fcparated  from  the 
former  by  a  valley,  whereon  (lands  a  hut,  for  the  (belter  of 
two  men,  polled  there  by  the  government,  to  give  notice  to 
the  fortrefs  at  the  Cape  of  the  appearance  of  any  (hi,)  niakin  & 
in,  of  which  they  give  fignals  to  the  fort. 
The  laft  of  thefe  is  the  Wind-Hill,  which  abounds  with  ex- 
cellent pafture. 

Part  of  the  Hottentots  have  fubmittcd  themfelves  to  the  Hol- 
landers, and  arc,  therefore,  It i led  the  company's  Hottentots. 
The  Dutch  fend  annually  about  50  or  60  perfons  to  trade 
with  thefe  Hottentots,  who  purchafe  their  cattle,  and  give 
them,  in  exchange,  arrack,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  fuch  feeds 
as  they  have  occafion  for,  by  which  means  a  good  under- 
(landing  is  preferved. 

The  Cafres  here  traffic  with  the  rovers  of  the  Red-Sea.  who 
bring  them  manufactures  of  filk  for  elephant's  teeth,  where- 
in they  greatly  abound.  Thefe  manufactures  the  Cafres 
exchange,  as  fhips  from  Europe  touch  at  the  land  de  Natal, 
for  European  commodities,  often  for  tar,  anchors,  and  cord- 
age, which  they  exchange  again  with  the  rovers  of  the  Red- 
Sea.  The  filk,  which  they  do  not  put  or?  to  the  Europeans, 
th.y  difpofe  of  to  the  people  of  Monomotapa. 
Terra  Dos  Fumos  is  but  a  very  fmall  country,  which  has 
the  river  Dellagoa  on  the  fouth,  that  parts  it  from  the  country 
of  Natal ;  it  has  the  country  of  the  Naonetas  0:1  the  welt ; 
the  land  of  Zanguena  on  the  north  ;  and  the  Eaftern  Ocean 
on  the  weft.  It  ftands  along  the  fea-coaft,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Dellagoa  to  that  of  Rio  de  Ladroon,  or  the  river 
of  the  robbers. 

The  moll  remarkable  places  here  are  Cape  Pcdas,  in  lati- 
tude 26,  beyond  which  there  is  a  creek,  called  Potto  de  Pef- 
queria,  or  the  Fifhing  Place.  The  Europeans  have  no  fettle- 
ments  for  trade  here;  and  the  Cafres  whoinhabi:  this  coun- 
try have  neither  towns  nor  villages,  nor  any  fettled  dwelling. 
The  inland  countries  of  the  Cafes  are  fo  little  known,  and 
fo  triflingly,  therefore,  is  trade  cultivated  with  them,  that  it 
is  not  to  our  purpofe  to  dwell  longer  upon  them  than  merely 
to  mention  them. 
To  the  north  of  the  country  of  the  Hottentots  is  the  land  of  the 
Mozumbo  Aculungas;  vyhich  has  the  kingdom  of  Mata- 
man  on  the  weft;  the  Hottentot  country  on  the  fouth; 
Monomotapa  on  the  eaft  ;  and  the  province  of  Ohila  on  the 
north.  Next  to  this  northwards  lies  the  province  of  Ohila. 
Further  north  is  the  kingdom  of  Abutua^  which  is  (aid  to 
be  rich  in  gold  mines. 

Dapper  fays  that  this  province,  which  he  calls  Toraca,  or 
Toroa,  and  others  Butua,  begins  to  the  fouth  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  moon,  and  extends  northwards  to  the  river  Mag- 
nica,  having  the  river  Bravahul  on  the  weft.  The  town  of 
Fatucoa  abounds  with  gold,  filver,  and  precious  flones  ;  and 
there  are  two  gold  mines  here  at  Boro  and  Quitici,  200 
leagues  diftant  from  Sofale.  They  are  efteemed  the  richeft: 
in  the  whole  country. 
Going  higher  up  to  the  north-eaft,  we  find  the  kingdom  of 
Chicova,  abounding,  travellers  fay,  with  filver  mines. 
In  regard  to  thefe,  and  feveral  other  barbarous  nations,  it 
may  be  obferved  that  their  gold  and  filver  and  precious  ftone?, 
&c.  have  no  tendency,  like  arts  and  commerce,  to  civilize 
them,  and  give  them  any  tafte  for  the  rational  enjoyments 
of  life.     See  Remarks  on  Barbary. 

CAHYS, 
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CAHYS,  or  CHAYZ,  a  dry  meafure  of  corn,  ufed  in  fome 
parts  of  Spain,  particularly  at  Seville  and  at  Cadiz.  Four 
cahys's  make  a  fanega,  and  50  fanega's  a  laft  of  Amsterdam. 
Four  aneyra's  make  a  cahys  which  amount  to  a  bufhel. 

CAJOU.     See  Acajou. 

CALAMANCO,  a  woollen  fluff  manufaaured  in  Brabant, 
in  Flanders,  particularly  at  Antwerp, Lifle,Tournay,Turcoin, 
Roubaix,  and  Lannoy.  There  are  alfo,  a  great  many  made  in 
England.  In  France  they  are  of  different  breadths  ;  fome  of 
VV,  others  of  *,  of  A,  of  1,  or  of  TV,  of  an  ell,  all  Paris  mea- 
fure. As  for  the  length  of  the  pieces,  there  is  nothing  fettled, 
the  weavers  making  them  longer  orfhorter,  according  as  they 
pleafe,  or  as  they  are  commiffioned  by  the  merchants. This  fluff 
has  a  fine  glofs  upon  it,  and  is  chequered  in  the  warp,  whence 
the  checks  appear  only  on  the  right  fide.  It  is  commonly  wove 
wholly  of  wool  ;  there  are  fome,  however,  wherein  the  warp 
is  mixed  with  filk,  and  others  with  goat's  hair.  There  are 
calamancoes  of  all  colours,  and  diverfly  wrought ;  fome  are 
quite  plain  ;  others  have  broad  ftripes,  adorned  with  flowers  ; 
fome  with  plain  broad  ftripes ;  fome  with  narrow  ftripes  ;  and 
others  watered.  This,  alfo,  is  no  inconfiderable  branch  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  of  England,  both  for  home  wear  and 
foreign  exportation.     See  Woollen  Manufacture. 

CALAMINE,  or  CALAMINARY  STONE, 
(Lapis  Calaminaris)  fometimes  alfo  called  CADMIA,  and 
erroncoufly  C  A  L  A  M  I  T  E,  is  a  mineral,  or  foffil  earth, 
of  fome  ufe  in  medicine,  but  commonly  employed  by  found- 
ers to  dye  copper  yellow,  that  is  to  fay,  to  turn  it  into  brafs. 
See  Brass. 

There  are  two  forts  of  calamine,  the  grey  and  the  red  :  the 
former  is  found  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  principality  of 
Leige,  in  lead  or  copper  mines.  The  red  calamine  is  inter- 
fperfed  with  white  veins,  and  is  found  near  Bourges  in  Berry, 
and  near  Saumur  in  Anjou,  where  there  are  quarries  quite 
full  of  that  ftone.  Befides  thefe  two  forts  of  natural  cala- 
mine, there  are  alfo  factitious  ones,  the  beft  of  which  is  called 
Pompholyx  ;  fee  that  article. 

Calamine,  either  grey  or  red,  does  not  become  yellow  but 
when  it  is  baked  like  bricks;  and  it  is  only  after  it  has  been 
thus  baked  that  it  is  proper  to  turn  copper  yellow,  and  in- 
creafe  it's  weight,  that  is  to  fay,  to  turn  it  into  brafs. 

Remarks. 

That  excellent  metallurgift,  Dr.  Ifaac  Lawfon,  was  the  firft 
who  difcovered  that  the  lapis  calaminaris  is  really  the  ore  of 
zink  ;  they  both  having  the  remarkable  property  of  convert- 
ing copper  into  brafs  :  yet  they  have  been  treated  as  different 
fubftances  by  the  writers  on  thefe  fubjeefs.  •  Zink,  alfo,  is 
generally  confounded  with  bifmuth,  though  in  reality  a  dif- 
ferent body  ;  but,  the  reguline  matter  of  both  thefe  minerals 
having  a  very  great  external  refemblance,  the  vulgar  have 
not  diftinguifhed  them;  whence  we  hear  of  many  ores  of 
zink,  which  only  mean  ores  of  bifmuth. 
Lapis  calaminaris,  the  general  ore  of  zink,  is  a  fpungy  fub- 
ftance,  of  a  lax  and  cavernous  texture,  yet  confiderably  heavy. 
It  is  of  no  determinate  fhape  or  fize,  but  is  found  in  maffes 
of  very  various  and  irregular  figures,  with  rugged,  uneven, 
and  protuberant  furfaces.  It  is  of  a  pale  brownifh-grey, 
but  it  is  lax,  and  of  a  fpungy  texture,  and  is  often  found 
yellow,  or  reddifh. 

Though  this  fubftance  is  the  genuine  ore  of  zink,  yet  that 
mineral  is  not  confined  to  this  alone,  but  is  frequently  mixed 
among  the  matter  of  the  ores  of  other  metals,  particularly 
that  of  lead  ;  which  is  the  cafe,  as  I  have  often  feen,  in 
Flintfhire  in  North  Wales. 

Our  artificers  have  long  been  acquainted  with  zink,  under 
the  name  of  fpelter  ;  but  no  one  has  been  able,  'till  of  late,  to 
make  any  conjecture  at  what  was  it's  origin  ;  and  fome  ac- 
curate metallurgifts  have  acknowledged,  that  they  have  every 
where  fearched  after  the  ore  of  zink  in  vain,  particularly  in 
England.  We  have  much  brought,  alfo,  from  the  Eaft-In- 
dies,  under  the  name  of  tutenage,  yet  nobody  ever  knew 
from  what,  or  how  it  was  produced  there  ;  but  the  learned 
doctor  before-mentioned,  obferving  that  the  flowers  of  lapis 
calaminaris  were  the  very  fame  with  thole  of  zink,  and  that 
it's  effects  on  copper  were  alfo  the  fame  with  thofe  of  that 
metal,  never  ceafed  his  endeavours  'till  he  found  the  method 
of  feparating  pure  zink  from  that  ore. 

Lapis  calaminaris,  as  obferved  above,  is  ufed  in  medicine ; 
externally  in  cerates  for  burns,  and  incollyriums  for  the  eyes  : 
it's  reguline  matter  ferves  much  better  for  the  purpofe  of  turn- 
ing copper  into  brafs,  than  the  crude  ore,  and  is  ufed  with 
lcl ,  trouble. 

There  is  great  rcafon  to  b  lieve,  that  all  the  zink,  or  tute- 
nage, brought  from  the  Eafl-Indies,  is  procured  from  cala- 
mine ;  and  wc  have  now  on  foot,  at  home,  a  work  eftablifhcd 
by  the  great  difcovcrer  of  this  ore,  which  will,  probably,  very 
foon  make  it  unncceffary  toiring  any  zink  from  clfcwhere 
into  England. 

Wc  have  mines  ofcalaminc  at  Wrington  in  Somcrfctfhire,  and 
in  other  places.  It  is  generally  dug  in  barren  rocky  ground, 
it's  couries  running  generally  from  caft  to  weft.  When  dug, 
it  is  w.tfhcd  or  huddled,  as  they  call  it,  in  a  running  water, 


which  carries  off  the  impure  and  earthy  part",  leaving  the 
lead,  calamine,  and  other  iparry  parts  at  bottom  ;  then  they 
put  it  into  a  fieve,  and  fhaking  it  well  in  water,  the  lead 
mixed  with  it  finks  to  the  bottom,  the  (parry  parts  get  to  the 
top,  and  the  calamine  lies  in  the  middle.  Thus  prepared, 
they  calcine  it  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  or  oven,  four  or 
five  hours,  ftirring  and  turning  it  all  the  while  with  iron  rakes. 
This  done,  they  beat  it  to  powder,  and  lift  it,  picking  out 
of  it  what  ftones  they  find  ;  and  thus  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 
CALAMUS  VERUS,  called  alfo  CALAMUS  AMA- 
RUS, is  a  kind  of  rufh,  or  rather  flac,  of  the  bignefs  of  a~ 
goofe-quill,  two  or  three  feet  high,  divided  with  knots,  from 
which  the  leaves  arife,  and  bearing  on  the  top  umbels,  load- 
ed with  yellow  flowers.  It's  principal  and  almoft  only  ufe 
is  in  Venice  treacle. 

This  flag  grows  in  the  Levant,  whence  it  is  brought  to  Mar- 
feilles,  fometimes  whole  and  fometimes  in  bundles,  about 
half  a  foot  long.  It  muft  be  chofen  thick,  frefh,  cleared  from 
it's  root  and  branches,  and  in  bundles.  It  ought  to  be 
grey,  reddifh  without,  and  whitifh  wi  hin  ,  it's  marrow  or 
pith  ought  to  be  white  ;  it  muft  break  into  fplinters,  and  be 
of  a  bitternefs  unfufferable  to  the  tafte. 

Lemery  docs  not  fay  that  it  comes  from  the  Levant,  but  from 
the  Eaft-Indies  ;  and  that,  as  this  calamus  is  fcarce,  they 
fubftitute  the  calamus  amarus,  commonly  called  calamus 
aromaticus,  inftead  of  it,  to  make  Venice  treacle,  and  other 
compofitions. 

This  calamus  verus  is  called  in  Englifh  the  fweet  cane,  or 
fweet  fmelling  flag,  and  grows  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 
It  is  much  ufed  as  a  cephalic  and  ftomachic,  efpecLily  againft 
complaints  arifing  from  a  cold  weak  ftomr.ch.  See  Acorus. 
CALCULATION,  the  art  of  reckoning,  or  cafting  up 
any  accounts  by  numbers.  Computation  is  a  word  fynony- 
mous  therewith. 

It  is  proverbial  among  traders  to  fay,  that  an  error  in  calcu- 
lation is  not  to  be  admitted  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  no  advan- 
tage is  to  be  taken  from  the  errors  that  may  have  crept  in- 
advertently into  accounts,  but  that  juftice  may  be  done  by 
rectifying  them. 

They  fay,  likewife,  that  a  merchant,  or  trader,  has  been 
miitaken  in  his  calculation,  or  accounts,  when  he  has  hap- 
pened to  take  falfe  meafures,  and  has  not  fo  well  fucceeded 
in  his  undertakings  as  he  expected. 
CALCULATOR,  one  who  calculates,  or  cafts  up  any 
thing  by  numbers,  or  algebra,  &c.  It  is  feldom  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  thofe  who  calculate  mercantile  accounts,  but  com- 
monly enough  of  aftronomers,  who  calculate  ephemerides,  or 
make  other  aftronomical  fupputations.  In  mercantile  affairs 
we  generally  fay  Accomptant  ;  fee  that  article. 
CALENDAR,  an  almanack,  containing  the  order  of 
the  days,  weeks,  months,  and  feftivals,  or  holy-days,  in  the 
whole  year. 

The  Gregorian  calendar  is  the  ancient  one,  as  it  was  reform- 
ed, or  corrected,  by  pope  Gregory  XIII,  by  a  bull  of  the 
month  of  December  1581,  but  which  did  not  take  effect  'till 
October  1582.  By  this  new  calendar  10  days  were  at  once 
fubtracted  from,  or  ftruck  out  of,  the  year ;  fo  that  the  next 
day  after  the  4th  of  Ocf  obtr,  which  ought  to  have  been  the 
5th,  was  that  year  reckoned  the  15th,  and  thus  it  has  al- 
ways continued  fince. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  ufed  that  calendar  ever  fince  it 
was  reformed,  and  feveral  Proteftant  ftates,  which  at  firft 
refufed  to  accept  it,  and  itill  followed  the  old  one,  have  at  laft 
admitted  it,  moft  of  the  princes  of  that  religion  having  or-  J 
dered,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  that  it 
fhould  be  ufed  in  their  dominions,  as  being  more  conveni- 
ent, and  more  certain. 

The  Englifh,  however,  'till  lately,  continued  to  reckon  the 
days  of  their  years  according  to  the  old  calendar,  which,  till 
the  laft  year  of  the  laft  century,  made  a  difference  of  10 
days  between  the  old  and  new  calendar;  and,  fince  that 
year  the  difference  is  of  1 1  days,  becaufe  the  year  1700  was 
a  leap-year,  according  to  the  old  calendar,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  the  new.  All  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders,  who 
deal  with  fuch  Proteftants  as  have  not  yet  admitted  the  new 
calendar,  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  that  difference,  be- 
caufe of  the  days  on  which  their  bills  of  exchange  become 
due. 
Calendar,  a  machine  ufed  in  manufactories,  to  prefs  cer- 
tain woollen  and  filk  fluffs,  and  linnens  to  make  them  fmooth, 
even,  and  gloffy,  or  to  give  them  waves,  or  water  them,  as 
may  be  feen  in  mohairs  and  tabbies. 

The  calendar  is  compofed  of  two  thick  cylinders,  or  rollers, 
of  very  hard  and  polifhed  wood,  round  which  the  fluffs  v,  hith 
are  to  be  calendered  are  rolled  very  fmooth. 
Thefe  rollers  are  placed  crofs-ways,  between  two  very  thick 
boards  of  polifhed  wood,  which  are  longer  than  they  are 
broad;   fome  call  them  tables. 

The  undermoft  board,  which  ferves  as  a  bafe  for  the  whole 
machine,  is  fixed,  and  placed  level,  on  a  folid  foundation  of 
brick-work.  The  uppermoft  board  is  moveable,  though 
loaded  with  larj/e  ftones,  cemented  together,  weighing 
20,000  pounds,  or  more. 

A  cable  wound  round  the   tree,  or  axis,  of  a  large  wheel, 
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fomcthing  like  that  of  a  crane  to  raifc  ftoncs,  an  J  tied  with 
ftrong  rings  to  this  uppcrmolt  board,  fcrves  to  move  it,  foine- 
times  one  way,  fometimes  another,  according  as  the  men 
Who  walk,  in  the  wheel  let  it  a  going.  It  is  this  alternate 
motion,  together  with  the  prodigious  weight  of  the  upper- 
mofl board  of  the  calendar,  that  renders  the  ftuffs  fmooth 
and  gloiiy,  or  gives  them  the  waves,  by  making  the  cylin- 
ders on  which  they  are  put,  roll  with  great  force  over  the 
undcrmoft  board. 

When  they  would  put  a  roller  fiom  under  the  calendar,  to 
put  on  another,  they  only  incline  the  undermoil  board  of  the. 
machine. 

The  drefling  alone,  with  the  many  turns  tbey  make  the  fluffs 
and  linnens  undergo  in  the  calendar,  gives  the  waves,  or 
waters  them,  as  the  workmen  call  it.  It  is  a  miftake  to 
think  (as  fome  have  afl'erted  it,  and,  among  others,  Mr. 
Chambers)  that  they  ufe  rollers  with  a  {hallow  indenture, 
or  ingraving,  cut  into  them. 

There  is  at  Paris  a  very  extraordinary  calendar,  called,  by 
way  of  eminence,  the  royal  calendar.  It  was  made  by  the 
order  of  the  late  Monfieur  Colbert,  minifler  and  fecretary  of 
ftatc,  and  fuperintendant  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  that 
kingdom. 

The  undermoft  table  of  this  calendar  is  a  block  of  very  well 
polifhcd  marble,  and  the  uppermofl  is  lined  underneath  with 
a  copper-plate,  all  of  a  piece,  and  extremely  well  polifhed, 
where, n  it  differs  from  the  other  calendars,  whofe  tables,  or 
boards,  are  commonly  of  wood  only. 

There  are  fome  calendars  without  wheels,  which  are  moved 
by  a  horfe,  tied  to  a  wooden  bar,  which  turns  fometimes  to 
the  right,  fometimes  to  the  left,  a  great  pole,  placed  upright ; 
at  the  top  of  which,  about  a  kind  of  drum,  is  wound  a  cable, 
the  two  ends  of  which,  being  fattened  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  uppermofl  beard  of  the  calendar,  let  it  a  going.  The 
calendars  moved  by  horfes  are  not  reckoned  fo  good  as  thofe 
with  wheels,  the  latter  having  a  more  uniform  and  certain 
motion.    , 

At  Paris  none  but  the  mafler-dycrs  of  the  bcfl  dye  have  the 
liberty  of  keeping  calendars  at  their  houfes  ;  at  Amiens,  and 
in  other  places,  every  one  may  have  them  who  pleafes. 
Cali:ntdar   fignifies,  alfo,  a  fmall  black  infect,  which   gets 
into  corn,  and  devours  it  lb  as  to  leave  nothing  but  the  hufks. 
Bcfidcs  the  detriment  thofe  vcrminecaufc  to  the  corn  they  get 
into,  they  alfo  give  the  flour  made  of  it  a  very  bad  tafle. 
Thev  give  the  name  of  calendared  corn   to  that  which  has 
been  devoured  by  thofe  infects,  which  they  fift,  or  bolt,  after- 
wards, to  expofe  it  to  fale ;  but  it  is  in  no  cltecm,  and  fells 
very  indifferently. 
CALF,    the  young  one  of  a  cow,    and  an  animal  too  well 
known  to  want  a  particular  defcription. 
A  flill-born  calf  is   that  which  came  dead  out  of  the  cow's 
womb  :  a  fucking  calf  is  that  which  itill  fucks,  and  has  not 
yet  eat  any  grafs  orhay  ;  a  grazing  calf  that  which  eats  grafs 
and  hay. 

River  calves,  in  France,  are  very  fat  fucking  calves,  which 
are  fed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roan  in  Normandy,  where 
the  paflures  are  excellent. 

The  maw  of  a  calf  is  a  fmall  bag,  found  in  a  calPs  body, 
full  of  curdled,  or  four  milk,  which  is  called  runnet  (or  ren- 
net by  fome)  and  is  uled  to  turn  milk  into  curds,  of  which 
cheefe  is  made. 

Though  it  feems  that  calves  ought  tobeconfidered  only  with 
regard  to  their  flefh,  which  is  fold  in  the  fhambles  for  food, 
yet  it  affords  two  forts  of  commodities  for  trade,  namely, 
the  lkin  or  hide,  and  the  hair. 

The  calves  hides  are  prepared  by  the  tanners,  tawyers,  cur- 
riers, and  leather-dreffcrs,  who  fell  them  to  the  Shoemakers, 
faddlers,  bookbinders,  and  fuch  other  artificers  who  ufe  them 
in  their  fcveral  works.  The  curried  calves  hides  which  are 
produced  and  manufactured  in  England,  arc  reckoned  the  befl. 
Vellom,  which  is  a  fort  of  parchment,  is  made  with  the  fkin 
of  a  flill-born  calf,  or  of  a  very  young  fucking  calf.  The 
tawyer  begins  the  preparing  of  it,  which  is  finifhed  by  the 
parchment-maker. 

Calves  hair  is  mixed  with  that  of  oxen  and  cows,  to  fluff 
f?.ddles,  and  fome  houfehold  furniture  of  little  value. 
The  bookfellers  and  bookbinders  fay,  that  a  book  is  bound 
in  plain  calf,  to  Signify  that  the  calf's  fkin  that  covers  it  is 
whitifh,  without  being  marbled,  nor  fpotted  with  red  or  black. 
CALVES-Leather  dreffed  with  fumach,  is  calves  leather  curried 
black  on  the  hair  fide,  to  which  they  have  given  a  red  co- 
•  lour  with  fumach  on  the  fiefh-fide.  The  mafter-girdlemakers 

ufe  that  fort  of  leather. 
CALVES-Leather  from  England.     There  is  in  France  a  great 
trade  of  that  fort  of  leather,  which  is  dreffed  and  prepared 
in  England,  and  which  they  have  in  vain  attempted  to  imi- 
tate in  other  places. 

There  was,  neverthelefs,  formed  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1665, 
a  company  of  men  of  bufinefs,  of  whom  the  Sieurs  de  Saille, 
Monginot,  and  du  Vodal,  were  the  chief,  who  undertook 
to  eflablifh  a  manufactory  of  thofe  leathers,  in  the  fuburb 
of  St.  Marcellus. 

Monfieur  Colbert,  to  whom  France  is  obliged  for  fo  many 
other  commercial  eftablifhments,  hoping  he  could  be  able  to 
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fupport  this,  which  would  have  proved  very  aaVantagectis 
to  the  kingdom,  by  faving  above  2,000, 000  of  livres  per 
num,  which  are  fpent  in  buying  thofe  foreign  leathers,  caufd 
letters  patent  to  be  granted  to  the  undertaken,  containing  an 
exc!  uft  ve  privilege  for  the  manufacture  of  thofe  calves-leathers^ 
according  to  the  manner  of  thofe  in  England.  But  the  com- 
pany, alter  having  for  four  or  five  years  carried  on  thh  ma- 
nufacture, under  .the  name  of  one  Bonnet,  a  tanner  of  Paris, 
to  whom  thofe  privileges  were  granted,  was  obliged  to  ^ive 
over  this  undertaking,  by  which  the  undertakers  lo&  above 
100,000  livres. 

However,  the  fetting  up  of  this  company,  though  it  met  with 
fuch  bad  fuccefs,  procured  a  great  advantage  to  the  merchants 
who  carry  on  the  trade  of  true  Englifh  calves-leather:  for,  till 
that  time,  the  Englifh  never  fuffered  the  French,  nor  any 
other  foreigners,  to  buy  up  any  of  their  calves-leather,  but 
from  25  to  36  pounds  weight  per  dozen,  it  being  prohibited 
to  export  any  out  of  England  from  36  to  45  pounds  per 
dozen,  under  the  penalty  of  having  one's  wi  ill  cut  off. 
But,  when  it  came  to  be  known  in  England  that  this  com- 
pany, in  cafe  it  fhould  fucceed,  would  abfolutely  ruin  their 
trade  of  calve-fkins,  the  greatefl  demand  for  which  was  from 
France,  the  government  of  England  not  only  took  offthe  pro- 
hibition, and  gave  foreigners  leave  to  buy  up  calves-leather  of 
all  weights  and  qualities,  but  alfo  lowered  the  duty  of  expor- 
tation from  12  s.  to  3 ;  and,  the  better  to  fecure  to  the  1  . 
lifh  nation  fo  profitable  a  branch  of  trade,  they  revived,  and 
caufed  to  be  executed,  the  ancient  ordonnanccs  of  the  police 
relating  to  the  proper  drefling  and  preparing  of  this  commo- 
dity, which,  as  it  was  thought  in  England,  would  render 
the  imitation  of  them  in  France  more  difficult  ftill. 
It  is  not,  however,  impoffible  for  the  French  to  arrive  at  a 
perfect  way  of  drefling  that  fort  of  leather  j  but  then  the  Skins 
of  calves  fed  and  killed  in  France,  and  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  are  not  fo  proper  for  it  as  thofe  of 
the  Englifh  calves. 

The  chief  reafon  is,  that  the  fkins,  or  hides  of  calves  in 
France,  are  too  fmall  and  too  weak,  a  defect  which  it  is  not 
poflible  to  remedy,  becaufe  it  is  a  natural  one  ;  for  the  calves 
in  England  are  ftronger,  the  moment  they  are  calved,  than 
they  are  in  France  when  a  fortnight  old. 
There  is  another  reafon  alleged  for  this  alfo,  which  is  a  pretty 
weighty  one  indeed,  but  as  it  only  relates  to  the  police,  it 
might  be  eafily  remedied  ;  which  is,  that,  in  France,  calves 
are  weaned  too  younj,  being  feldom  fuffered  to  fuck  above 
three  weeks,  or  even  but  a  fortnight ;  and  being  alfo  killed 
too  foon,  which  hinders  them  from  growing  and  gathering 
flrength  :  fo  that,  when  their  hides  arc  dreffed  after  the  Eng- 
lifh manner,  they  can  never  have  the  weight  and  quality 
neceffary  to  be  employed  in  the  fcveral  works  in  which  they 
who  manufacture  in  leather  commonly  ufe  them  :  whereas  the 
calves  in  England  are  fuffered  to  fuck  fix  weeks,  and  even 
more,  and  are  feldcm  killed  but  when  they  are  very  flrongi 
The  Uft  wars  between  the  two  kingdoms  have  engaged  the. 
French  to  find  out  fome  method  whereby  they  might  he  able 
to  make  fhift  without  the  Englifh  calves -leather,  and  they 
prepare  fome  at  prefent,  which,  forgoodnefs,  come  very  near 
to  thofe  of  England. 
CALIN,  a  kind  of  metal  finer  than  lead,  but  inferior  to  tin. 
It  is  very  common  in  China,  Cochinchina,  Japan,  Siam,  &c. 
It  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  Eafl-Indies  for  covering  the  roofs 
of  houfes,  as  we  do  lead  in  Europe  j  they  likewile  make  of 
it  feveral  pieces  of  furniture.  The  tea-boxes  which  come 
from  China  are  made  of  calin.  They  alfo  make  coffee-pots 
of  it,  fome  of  which  are  even  brought  into  Europe. 
Is  it  not  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lezd,  and  fome  other  mineral, 
as  zink,  &c.  rather  than  a  metal  of  a  new  kind  ? 
CALKING,  or  C  A  U  L  K  I  N  G,  is  to  drive  oakam,  or 
fpun  yarn,  or  fomething  of  that  kind,  into  the  feams  of  the 
planks,  or  rather  leaks  of  a  fhip,  to  keep  the  water  out.  This 
is  done  with  a  mixture  of  taliow,  pitch,  and  tar,  as  low  as 
the  fhip  draws  water;  but  it  is  not  put  on  till  the  leaks,  or 
feams,  have  been  well  flopped  with  oakam  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
old  ropes  untwifled,  and  made  again  into  a  heap  of  herrp, 
which  they  drive  with  main  force  into  the  feams,  or  leaks  ; 
after  which  they  do  it  over  with  the  mixture  abc'err.entionrd. 
They  drive  the  oakam  in  With  an  iron  instrument  called  a 
calking-iron  :  it  is  made  like  a  duffel  :  "fome  are  broad,  fome 
round,  and  others  grooved. 
CALL'COE,  a  kind  of  linnen  manufacture,-  'made  o\  cotton, 
chiefly  in  the  Eafl-Indies.  There  is  a  great  trade  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal  in  this  commodity,  which  is  tranfported  in 
prodigious  quantities  into  Perfia,  Turkey,  Arabia,  Mufcovy, 
and  all  over  Europe.  Some  of  them  are  painted  with  flowers 
of  various  colours;  and  the  women  in  the  indies  make  veils 
and  fcarfs  of  them,  and,  of  fome,  coverlets  for  beds,  and 
handkerchiefs.  They  make  another  fort  of  this  manufacture, 
which  they  never  dye,  and  hath  a  ftripe  of  gold  and  nlver 
quite  through  the  piece,  and  at  each  end,  from  the  breadth 
cf  one  inch  to  12  or  15,  they  fix  a  tiffue  of  gold,  filver,  and 
filk,  intermixed  with  flowers  ;  both  fides  are  alike.  They 
make,  alfo,  other  forts  of  cotton  cloths  at  Brampour,  becaule 
there  is  no  other  province  in  all  the  Indies  which  has  greater 
quantities  of  cotton. 
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At  Seconge  they  are  faid  to  make  the  bed  fort  of  callicoes  ; 
in  all  other  parts  the  colours  are  neither  fo  lively  nor  lading, 
but  wear  out  with  often  wafhing  ;  whereas  thofe  made  at  Se- 
conge grow  the  fairer,  the  more  you  wafli  them.  This  is 
faid  to  arife  from  a  peculiar  virtue  of  the  river  that  runs  by 
the  city,  when  the  rain  falls  ;  for  tliL*  workmen,  having  made 
fuch  prints  upon  their  cottons  as  the  foreign  merchants  give 
them,  by  feveral  patterns,  dip  them  into  the  river  often*  and 
that  fo  fixes  the  colours,  that  they  will  always  hold.  There 
is  alfo  made  at  Seconge  a  fort  of  calicut,  fo  fine,  that,  when 
a  man  puts  it  on,  his  fkin  fhall  appear  as  plainly  through  it 
as  if  he  was  quite  naked  ;  but  the  merchants  are  not  permit- 
ted to  tranfport  it,  for  the  governor  is  obliged  to  fend  it  all  to 
the  Great  Mogul's  feraglio,  and  the  principal  lords  of  the 
court,  to  make  the  fultanefles  and  noblemens  wives  fhifts  and 
garments  for  the  hot  weather. 

The  city  of  Baroche,  alfo,  is  very  famous  for  trade,  on  ac- 
count of  the  river,  which  has  a  peculiar  quality  to  whiten 
their  callicoes,  and  which  are,  therefore,  brought  from  all 
parts  of  the  Mogul's  territories  thither  for  that  end. 
This  manufacture  is  brought  into  this  nation  by  the  Ead- 
India  company,  which  is  re-exported  by  private  merchants 
to  other  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

Remarks. 

The  general  wear  of  ftained  or  printed  India  callicoes  in  this 
nation  having,  in  the  year  1719,  become  a  general  grievance, 
andoccafionedunfpeakabledidrefs  and  calamity  upon  our  own 
manufacturers,  efpecially  the  weavers,  the  following  acts  of 
parliament  very  juftly  took  place,  to  prevent  the  wear  of  this 
manufacture. 

By  flat.  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  7.  If  any  perfon  fliall  ufe,  or  wear, 
in  any  apparel,  any  printed,  painted,  dained,  or  dyed  calli- 
coe,  being  convicted  thereof  by  the  oath  of  one  or  more  wit- 
nefies,  before  a  juftice  of  peace,  they  fhall  forfeit  the  fum  of 
5  1.  to  the  informer;  and,  upon  complaint  within  fix  days 
after  the  offence^  the  juftice  to  fummon  the  party  accufed, 
and  proceed  to  examination,  and,  on  due  proof,  caufe  the 
penalty  to  be  levied  by  didrefs  and  fale  of  goods,  &c. 
If  any  mercer,  or  draper,  fhall  expofe  to  fale  any  fuch  calli- 
coe,  or  any  bed,  chair,  window-curtain,  or  other  furniture, 
made  up,  or  mixed  with  callicoe  (unlefs  it  be  for  exportation) 
every  fuch  perfon  fhall  forfeit  trie  fum  of  20 1.  and  perfons 
ufing  the  fame  are  liable  to  the  like  penalty  :  but  callicoes 
made  into  furniture  in  families  are  exempted ;  and  this  act 
fhall  not  extend  to  callicoes  dyed  all  blue. 
One  moiety  of  the  penalties  inflicted,  where  they  exceed  5  1. 
fliall  be  paid  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  poor,  reco- 
verable by  action  of  debt,  &c.  within  fix  months. 
Nor  to  extend  to  linnen  yarn,  or  cotton-wool,  manufactured 
and  printed  in  Great-Britain,  provided  that  the  warp  thereof 
be  intirely  linnen  yarn.  See  Linnen  Cloth. 
CALLICOE-Printing.  The  ftaining,  painting,  or  printing  of 
callicoe,  was  a  bufinefs  which  employed  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple before  the  preceding  act  of  parliament  took  place  ;  and 
fince  the  printing  and  ftaining  of  our  own  cottons,  linnens, 
&c.  hath  been  fo  much  in  falhion,  that  our  linnen  printers, 
in  general,  are  not  lefs  numerous  than  before  the  faid  act 
took  edict.  It  appears  highly  probable  that  the  Indians,  for 
making  the  fi  le,  bright,  and  durable  colours  wherewith  their 
callicoes  and  chinches  are  ftained,  ufe  metalline  folutions  ; 
for,  fome  ftained  callicoes  having  been  kept  for  40  or  50 
years,  the  bright  colours  have  been  obferved  to  eat  out  the 
cloth,  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  corrofive,  acid  fpi- 
rits,  which  diffolve  metals,  are  found  to  do.  Whence,  to 
imitate  their  richeft  and  nobleft  colours,  we  are  directed  to 
ufe  proper  metalLine  folutions,  made  fomething  after  the 
manner  of  the  following  experiment. 

Experiment. 

The  methodof  preparing  a  metalline  colour  from  gold  and  tin. 

Diffolve  gold  in  Aqua  Regia  [fee  that  article]  and  dilute 
the  fine  yellow  folution  with  a  large  proportion  of  fair  water; 
to  the  mixture  add  a  fufficient  quantity  of  a  faturated  folution 
of  tin,  made  alfo  in  aqua  regia  at  feveral  times  ;  and  a  moft 
beautiful  red,  or  purple  coloured  powder,  will  foon  precipi- 
tate to  the  bottom  of  the  containing  glafs.  Decant  the  liquor, 
and  dry  the  powder,  a  few  grains  whereof,  being  melted, 
along  with  white  cryftalline  glafs,  will  tinge  the  glafs 
throughout  of  an  extremely  fine  purple,  or  ruby  colour  *. 

•  See  Caflius  de  Auro,  p.  105. 

By  means  of  this  experiment  the  ancient  art  of  ftaining  glafs 
red,  long  fuppofed  to  be  loft,  feemsat  prefent  to  be  reftored. 
All  the  colours  are  eafily  given  to  glafs  [fee  the  article  Glass] 
but  this  feems  to  have  been  kept  in  very  few  hands  till  lately  ; 
and  may  be  confidcrably  divcrfified,  fo  as  to  introduce  a  grate- 
ful variety  of  beautiful  red  and  purple  colours  in  glafs,  for 
the  making  of  curious  artificial  ftoncs,  and  for  divers  other 
purpofes,  as  we  fhall  fhew  hereafter. 

It  fhould  fecm,  alfo,  that  the  art  of  callicoc-printing,  which 
wants  a  red  colour  equally  perfect  with  the  blue  it  has  ob- 
tained, might  hence  be  furnifhed  with  fuch  a  red  ;  though 


there  is  r'eafori  to  fufpect  that  it  might  prove  too  dear  fer*  or- 
dinary ufe.  Yet  tli  is  experiment  may  be  a  key  to  others  of  a 
fimilar  nature,  which  may  come  cheap  enough  for  this,  and 
various  other  ufeful  purpofes  in  trade.  For  as  the  perfection 
of  this  art  confids  in  difcovering  fixed,  bright,  and  perma- 
nent colours,  not  fubject.  to  change  for  the  worfe  in  the  open 
air,  fuch  colours  fhould  rather  be  expected  from  mineral  or 
metalline  fubftances,  than  from  thofe  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms,  which  ufually  afford  fubjects  of  too  lax  and 
alterable  a  texture,  for  fine  durable  colours,  unlefs  they 
could  be  fome  way  fubftantially  fixed.  See  Pruffian  Blue, 
and  Dyeing. 

It  would  be  a  farther  perfection,  not  only  in  this  art,  but  alfo 
in  the  art  of  painting,  to  prepare  the  fineft  colours  without 
employing  either  acid  or  alcaline  falts,  which  ufually  fubject 
colours  to  change,  or  elfe  are  apt  to  prey  upon  the  cloth,  or 
canvas,  as  we  fee  in  verdigreafe,  the  blue  and  green  cryftals 
of  copper,  &c.  Whence  we  are  directed,  ( 1.)  To  fearch. 
for  menftruums  that  are  neither  acid,  alkaline,  or  faline. 
(2.)  For  fuch  metalline  or  mineral  calxes,  precipitates,  or 
powders,  as  will  not  lofe  their  colours  by  being  well  wafhed, 
to  get  out  their  falts.  (3.)  To  prepare  certain  metalline 
matters  by  calcination,  or  the  bare  aflidance  of  fire ;  and, 
(4.)  To  look  out  for  native  colours,  wherein  no  faline  mat- 
ter abounds. 

It  may  be  worth  the  trying,  whether  certain  metals  are  not 
foluble  by  triture,  with  the  pureft  oils  ufed  in  painting,  and 
fuch  as  contain  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  falts  ;  or  whether 
mere  water,  the  white  of  eggs,  faliva,  gum-water,  milk,  &c. 
may  not,  by  the  fame  means,  be  made  to  difTolve  them ;  fo  as 
that  the  metalline  particles  may  be  left  behind  upon  callicoes^ 
cloths,  &c.  when  the  aqueous  or  mucilaginous  matter  is 
dried,  or  wafhed  away  from  them.  But  no  great  effect  can 
be  rationally  expected  in  fuch  attempts,  unlefs  the  triture  be 
long  continued,  and  mills,  or  other  well-adapted  engines, 
be  ufed  for  the  purpofe  :  for  we  find,  in  all  inftances,  that 
metals  muft  be  reduced  to  very  fine  particles,  before  they 
will  tinge  or  colour. 

The  pigments,  or  colours,  obtained  by  cryftallization,  fuch 
as  the  blue  and  green  vitriols,  or  cryftals  of  copper,  &c.  can- 
not be  deprived  of  their  aqueous,  or  faline  parts,  by  a  dry 
air,  or  by  wafhing,  without  differing  extreme  alterations, 
or  being  left  in  the  form  of  a  grofs,  terreftrial  matter,  dif- 
ferently coloured  from  what  they  were  at  firft.  Thus  the 
fine  green  crydals  of  iron,  by  being  expofed  to  the  air,  be- 
come white,  and,  when  well  wafhed  in  water,  lofc  their 
greennefs,  and  turn  to  a  reddifh,  or  yellow-coloured  ochre, 
or  earth  :  and,  if  deprived  of  their  faline  and  aqueous  parts, 
by  a  drong  didillation,  they  leave  behind  a  brown,  or  red 
caput  mortuum,  which,  being  wafhed  in  water,  affords  not 
a  green,  but  a  brown-coloured  pigment,  or  kind  of  Spanifh 
brown.  And,  as  this  holds  proportionably  of  other  colours 
obtained  by  crydallization,  there  are  little  hopes  of  procuring 
durable  pigments  by  that  operation,  which  fhall  be  of  the 
fame  colour  with  the  crydals  themfelves  ;  though,  after  being  ' 
well  wafhed,  different  colours  may  be  thus  procured. 
Metalline  and  mineral  matters  are  reducible  to  a  confiderable 
degree  of  fubtilty,  or  fmallnefs  of  parts,  by  fire,  or  dry  cal- 
cination, fo  as  to  leave  them  durably  poffeffed  of  their  native, 
or  adventitious  colour.  Thus  lapis  lazuli,  by  beingcalcined, 
becomes  the  fine,  durable,  rich  blue,  called  ultramarine: 
light  ochre,  by  the  fame  treatment,  becomes  a  light  red,  or 
the  mod  ufeful  flefh-colour  in  painting ;  [fee  Colours]  lead, 
by  calcination,  becomes  durably  red  ;  and  iron  durably 
brown.  But  a  proper  method  feems  wanting  for  the  dry  cal- 
cination of  the  nobler  metals  of  gold  and  filver  ;  though,  for 
the  ufes  of  gilding,  &c.  thefe  nobler  metals  are  eafily  made 
to  give  colours,  by  dipping"  linnen  rags  into  their  refpective 
folutions,  then  drying  the  rags,  and  fetting  them  on  fire,  fb 
as  that  they  may  burn  to  afhes ;  whereby  a  dry  and  fine 
metalline  powder  is  readily  obtained. 

Many  native  mineral  pigments,  or  durable  tinging  fubdances, 
are  already  difcovered,  that  do  not  abound  with  falts;  fuch 
as  ochre,  both  yellow  and  red,  cinnabar,  or  vermilion,  zaf- 
fora,  manganefe,  &c.  and,  doubtlefs,  many  others  might  be 
found  in  countries  that  abound  with  mines,  or  where  a  pro- 
per fearch  is  made  after  new  mineral  fubdances.  For  thefe, 
if  fkilfully  managed,  will  fupply  the  place,  at  an  eafy  charge, 
of  many  other  expenfive  materials,  that  are,  at  prefent,  made 
ufe  of,  for  want  of  more  knowledge  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
and  more  judgment  in  the  nature  of  mineral  and  metalline 
folutions.  See  the  articles  Dveing,  Minerology,  Me- 
tallurgy.    m 

How  ufeful  in  callicoc-printing,  painting,  dyeing,  &c.  many 
middle  minerals  of  little  worth  may  be  rendered,  fliould  fcem 
to  be  inferred  from  the  following  Experiment  : 
Take  an  ounce  of  the  abovementioned  manganefe,  and  pul- 
verize it  to  a  tolerable  fubtilty;  to  this  put  four  ounces  of 
clarified  falt-petrc,  that  has  been  once  melted  thoroughly  in 
a  crucible,  or  four  ounces  of  clarified  fait  of  tartar :  melt 
them  together  in  a  crucible,  'till  the  fait  hath  diflblved  the 
manganefe  as  thoroughly  as  it  can  do  by  fufion.  When  ef- 
fectually done,  pour  the  mafs  into  an  earthen  veffel ;  which 
let  dand  while  it  is  near  cold,  but  not  quite  fo,  for  that  will 
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mar  the  operation.  Having  in  rcadinefs  two  or  three  Flo- 
rence fhfks,  rilled  with  a  clear  loft  Water,  put  a  ('mail  part  of 
the  inafs  into  one  of  the  flafks,  about  half  full  of  water, 
and  continue  putting  in  fo  much  of  the  mafs  'till  you  find  the 
water  of  a  gials-greui  colour  :  after  which,  add  more  water 
to  the  folution,  'till  it  appears  of  a  deep  red  ;  and  fo  continue 
adding  water  more  and  more,  'till  the  whole  grows  quite 
colourlcfs.  The  water  having  thus  dillblvcd  all  the  fait,  the 
matter  of  the  manganefc,  which  gave  the  tincture,  will  gradu- 
ally fubfide  at  the  bottom,  free  from  all  falts,  in  a  brownifh- 
coloured  powder.  This  mineral  fubftancc,  which  is  of  a 
fixed  tinging  nature,  may,  by  this  preparatory  means,  be  made 
ufe  of  in  callicoe-printing,  without  any  corrofive  fait,  or  (pi - 
fit,  to  render  the  colour  permanent,  which  greatly  injures 
the  quality  of  commodities. 

The  proper  application  of  this,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
experiments,  which  1  have  made  upon  all  forts  of  bodies,  I 
have  reafon  to  believe,  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  fubftan- 
tial  improvement  of  variety  of  arts  and  trades.  See  Metal- 
lurgy, MlNEROLOGY. 
CALLfFORNlAis  fituate  between  1 1 6  and  1 38  degrees 
of  welt  longitude,  and  between  23  and  46  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  It  lies  almoft  in  the  form  of  a  cone  reverfed.  It 
was  a  matter  of  doubt  for  a  long  time,  whether  it  was  an 
ifland  or  a  peninfula,  but  difcovered  to  be  the  latter  by  Fa- 
ther Caino,  or  Kins,  a  German  Jefuit,  who  landed  in  Cal- 
ifornia from  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  palled  into  New 
Mexico,  without  crofiing  any  other  water  than  Rio  Azul, 
or  the  Blue  River,  about  north  latitude  35. 
The  more  fouthern  part  was  known  to  the  Spaniards  foon 
after  their  difcovery  of  Mexico ;  for  Cortez  difcovered  it  in 
*535  >  but  they  did  not  'till  very  lately  penetrate  far  into  it, 
contenting  themfelves  with  the  pearl  fifhery  on  the  coaft. 
But  our  Sir  Francis  Drake  landed  there  in  1578,  and  took 
pofleflion  of  Callifornia  for  his  miftrefs,  queen  Elizabeth,  by 
the  name  of  New  Albion;  the  king  of  the  country  actually 
inverting  him  with  it's  fovereignty,  and  prefenting  him  with 
his  own  crown  of  beautiful  feathers  ;  and  the  people,  think- 
ing the  Englifh  to  be  more  than  men,  began  to  facrifke  to 
them,  but  were  reftrained  *. 

*  Does  hot  this  give  the  Englifh  a  jurter  right  to  the  poflefTion  of 
this  colony  than  the  Spaniards  can  pretend  to  by  a  flight  difco- 
very only,  and  late  flight  poflefTion  fince  ;  Sir  Francis  having 
taken  fair  pofTeffion,  in  the  name  of  our  immortal  Elizabeth, 
and  been  folemnly  inverted  with  it's  fovereignty  f  Though 
the  Englifh  have  never  yet  attempted  to  fettle  any  colonies  here, 
yet,  if  the  revival  of  our  right  fliould  ever  become  neceflary, 
we  feem  to  have  a  much  better  plea  than  the  Spaniards.  And 
as  this  nation  has  many  years  taken  every  advantage  of  us,  by 
infult  and  depredation,  and  has,  for  above  thefe  20  years, 
amufed  us  with  fhameful  and  dilatory  negociations,  it  may  not 
be  ufelefs,  perhaps,  to  think  of  the  revival  of  every  kind  of 
right  to  which  we  have  any  claim  or  pretenfions ;  in  order,  at 
leaft,  to  make  proper  ufe  thereof,  to  obtain  that  indifputable 
right  and  fecurity  of  trade  and  navigation  to  and  from  our  long- 
poflefled  colonies  in  America ;  though  the  vvifdom  of  the  na- 
tion fhould  not  judge  it  advifable  to  enlarge  our  poffefTions  in 
the  new  world,  without  further  provocation  from  the  Spani- 
ards. Hints  of  this  kind  being  national,  we  think  neceflary 
to  fuggert  them  as  they  naturally  arife,  becaufe  it  will  too  evi- 
dently appear,  throughout  the  courfe  of  this  work,  from  fafts 
inconteftable,  that  we  ftand  in  need  of  reviving  even  every  co- 
lourable right  to  our  trade  and  poffeiTions,  fince  our  real  and 
undoubted  enes  are  daily  called  in  queltion.  See  the  articles 
British  America,  Biscay,  Spanish  America,  Log- 
wood, French  America.  Under  which  heads,  together 
'  with  others  we  (hall  from  thence  refer  to,  will  be  (hewn,  ac- 
cording to  the  fentiments  of  the  ableft  ftatefmen,  how  we  may 
be  enabled  fo  to  deal  with  the  Spaniards,  in  the  way  of  trade, 
as  to  itand  lefs  in  need  of  their  friendfhip. 


It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  continent  unknown  ;  on  the 
call  by  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  gulph  of  Calli- 
fornia, which  fome  call  the  Purple  or  Red  Sea  ;  and  by  the 
South  Sea  on  the  fouth  and  weft.  Though  it  lies  for  the  moft 
part  in  the  temperate  zone,  there  are  great  heats  on  the  coaft 
in  the  fummer,  but  the  inland  part  is  very  temperate;  and 
though  in  the  winter  it  is  pretty  cold,  it  is  judged  to  be  a 
healthy  country. 

In  refpect  to  the  foil,  the  mountains  are  well  wooded,  and 
the  plains  well  watered  ;  they  abound  with  fruit-trees,  and' 
are  capable  of  bearing  all  forts  of  European  grain.  Here  are 
deer,  of  which  two  kinds  are  peculiar  to  the  country  ;  all 
forts  of  fowl  and  birds,  common  in  Europe  or  the  Indies  ;  a 
prodigious  plenty  of  fea  and  river  fifh,  particularly  cray-fifh, 
which  are  taken  out,  and  kept  in  refervoirs  :  there  is  be- 
fides,  one  of  the  greateft  pearl-fifheries-  in  the  world  ;  and  it 
is  thought  to  have  mines.  It  has  two  conftderable  rivers, 
viz,  Rio  Colerado,  and  Rio  du  Carmel,  with  feveral  other 
fmall  rivers,  and  variety  of  fine  ports,  both  on  the  eaft  and 
Weft  fides,  with  innumerable  bays,  creeks,  and  roads,  which 
is  the  reafon  of  it's  having  been  fo  much  frequented  by  our 
privateers  in  the  South  Seas. 

Such  of  the  natives  who  live  on  the  eaft  fide,  on  the  Purple 
fhore,  are  great  enemies  to  the  Spaniards  ;  but  in  other  parts 


of  the  peninfula,  they  feem  very  hofpitable  to  all  Arrangers! 
It  is  obfervable  of  this  country,  thut,  af<.er  the  rainy  feafon  is 
over,  a  great  quantity  of  dew  falls  in  the  mornings,  in  April, 
May,  and  June,  which  not  only  renders  the  land  exceeding 
frui.ful,  but,  fettling  upon  rofe  leaves,  candies  and  hardens 
like  manna,  and  is  fweet  as  fugar,  though  not  (0  white  and 
pleafant  to  the  eye.  In  the  heart  of  the  country  there  are 
plains  of  fait  quite  firm  and  clear  as  cryffal,  which,  confider- 
mg  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  fifh  of  all  forts  that  are  found 
there,  might  prove  of  unfpeakable  advantage  to  any  civilized 
people,  who  were  poflefild  of  the  country. 
Here  is  alio  excellent  pafturage  in  all  fiafons,  for  great  and 
fmall  cattle.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  covered  with  wil- 
lows, reeds,  and  wild  vines  ;  and  there  is  abundance  of  xica- 
mes  here,  better  tailed  than  thofe  of  any  part  of  New  Mexi- 
co. On  the  mountains  there  grows  mercales,  a  fruit  peculiar 
to  this  country,  which  is  gathered  all  the  year  round.  Al- 
moft every  feafon  there  is  plenty  of  piftachoes,  of  curious 
kinds,  and  figs  of  different  colours.  1  he  trees  are  beautiful, 
and  particularly  thofe  called  by  the  natives  palo  fanclo.  It 
yields  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  and  a  moft  excellent  perfume 
is  extracted  therefrom. 

Callifornia  breeds  fourteen  forts  of  grain,  which  the  natives 
feed  on.  They  likewife  ufe  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants, 
particularly  the  Yyuca,  wherewith  they  make  a  fort  off 
bread.  They  have  alfo  excellent  fkirret,  and  a  fort  of  fear- 
let,  or  French  beans,  of  which  they  eat  great  quantities,  to- 
gether with  pumpions  and  water-melons,  of  a  prodigious 
fize.  In  fhort,  the  foil  is  fo  rich,  that  many  plants  bear  fruit 
three  times  a  year.  Here  are  lions,  wild  cats,  and  various 
other  wild  beafts,  like  to  thofe  of  New  Spain.  And,  befides 
ftags,  hares,  rabbets,  &c.  there  is  a  fpecics  of  animals  not 
found  in  Europe,  which  may  be  calLd  fheep,  becaufe  they 
fomewhat  refemble  them  in  fhape. 

The  inland  country,  efpccially  towards.the  north,  is  popu- 
lous. It  is  but  lately  the  Spaniards  had  any  fettlement  at 
all  on  this  peninfula;  and  what  they  have  is  only  a  village, 
near  Cape  Lucar,  at  the  fouth  end  of  it,  which  is  called  Cal- 
lifornia. The  Manilla  fhips  touch  here  fometimes  in  their 
courfe  to  Acapulco,  and  it  is  like  to  become  a  confiderable 
place  in  time,  by  their  trading  with  the  Indians  for  pearl. 
There  are  many  fmall  iflands  on  the  coafts  of  this  peninfula, 
both  in  the  South  Sea  and  in  the  Purple  Sea,  fuch  as  the 
iflands  of  St  Catherine,  St  Clement,  Paxoras,  St  Anne,  and 
the  ifland  of  Cedars,  fo  called  from  the  great  number  of  thofe 
trees  that  grows  on  it,  of  an  uncommon  fize.  The  iflands 
moft  known  are  three,  which  lie  oft'  St  Lucar,  towards  the 
Mexican  coaft,  and  are  called  Las  Tres  Marias,  or  The  Three 
Marys.  They  are  but  fmall,  have  good  wood  and  water, 
abundance  of  game,  fuch  as  fowls  and  hares,  a  wholcfome 
fruit  called  penquin,  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg,  and  falt-pits, 
like  thofe  of  Callifornia;  and,  therefore,  the  Englifh  and 
French  pirates  have  fometimes  wintered  here,  when  cruizing 
in  the  South  Seas.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Capt.  Dampier 
propofed  feeking  a  north-weft  paffage,  by  doubling  Cape 
Blanco,  the  moft  northern  point  in  Callifornia. 
C  AMB  AY  A,  or  GUZURATTE,  a  kingdom  in  the 
Mogul  empire:  lies  fouth  of  the  gulph  of  Indus,  Tatta,  and 
Jeflelmere  ;  north  of  the  Indian  Sea,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Decan  ;  and  weft  of  Chandis  and  Chitor.  It  is  cut  in  the 
middle  by  the  gulph  of  Cambaya,  which  runs  north-eaft;  fo 
that  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  formed  into  a  peninfula  by  that 
and  the  gulph  of  Indus.  Thevcnot  fays  it  is  the  plcafanteft 
province  of  Indoftan,  abounds  with  corn,  and  all  the  fruits 
common  to  Europe  and  the  Indies,  particularly  the  moft  de- 
licious melons.  It  has  ftore  of  cattle,  fowl,  and  fifh,  and 
feveral  forts  of  pulfe,  See.  and  is  fo  well  watered,  that  it  looks 
verdant  all  the  year.  Nor  does  the  foil  produce  only  all  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  but  great  plenty  of  cotton,  indigo,  opium, 
aloes,  and  many  other  drugs  ;  as  alfo  cryftals,  cornelians, 
rubies,  faphires,  agates,  topazes,  jafper,  and  variety  of  other 
precious  ftones. 

The  inhabitants  have  not  only  a  great  traffic  with  their  com- 
modities, by  it's  navigable  rivers,  but  make  fine  cotton,  lin- 
nen,  filks,  gold  and  filver  fluffs,  jewels,  and  plate,  cabinets, 
ccc.  the  exportation  whereof  inrich  the  inhabitants. 
Cutchnaggen  is  the  firft  town  fouth  of  the  river  Indus, 
which  feparates  it  from  Sindy,  or  Tatta  province,  and  is  a 
place  of  fome  trade,  and  produces  corn,  cotton,  coarfe  cloth, 
and  cheak,  or  fhell  fifh. 
Sangama,  the  next  province,  alfo  produces  cotton  and  corn, 
as  all  the  kingdom  of  Guzuratte  does.  Notwithftanding,  this 
place  admits  of  no  trade,  not  even  at  it's  fea-port,  Baet, 
which,  though  it  be  a  fafe  arid  commodious  harbour,  gives 
refuge  and  protection  to  a  medley  of  criminals,  who  fly  their 
country  for  fear  of  juftice.  They  ftrive  to  board  all  fhips 
they  can  come  at,  by  failing  as  pirates. 
JigaL,  another  fea-port,  ftands  on  a  point  of  low  land,  called 
bv  it's  own  name.  This  city  is  the  feat  of  the  Mogul's  go- 
vernor, and  makes  a  pretty  good  figure  from  the  fea,  but, 
being  a  place  of  no  trade,  is  little  known,  as  is  the  cafe  of  all 
other  places  that  are  deftitute  of  trade. 
Makgaroul,  a  maritime  town,  where  once  there  was  an 
Englifh  fadtory  for  trade,  juft  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  It's 
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trade  confifts  in  exporting  of  coarfe  callicocs,  white  arid  dyed, 
wheat,  pulfe,  and  butter^  and  has  a  market  for  pepper,  fugar, 
and  the  betel-nut.  It  is  inhabited  by  Banians. 
Paten,  Pate,  or  Petan,  between  Mangcrol  and  Din,  is 
a  great  town  on  this  ccaft,  between  Chevar  and  Corymar, 
which  had  formeily  a  very  large  trade,  and  has  ftill  a  con- 
fiderable  manufacture  of  filk-ftuffs  and  coarfe  callicoes,  but  is 
much  decayed,  fince  the  trade  was  ruined  by  the  roads  being 
greatly  infefted  with  robbers. 
Paremain  is  a  pretty  large  trading  town,  not  far  off,  on  the 

fame  coaff,  producing  the  fame  commodities. 
Diu,  Dew,  or  Dio,  which  is  the  next  port,  and  the  fouther- 
moft  land  on  Guzuratte,  is  an  ifland,  three  miles  long,  and 
two  broad,  with  a  city  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Cam- 
baya.     It   is   feparated  from  the  main  by  a  narrow  channel, 
over  which  is  a  ftone  bridge,  and   is  the  ftrongeft  place  be- 
longing to  the  Portuguese  in  the  Eaft-Indies.     It  has  a  good 
fafe  harbour  and  had  formerly  a  large  trade  ;  but,  fince  the 
Englifh,  Dutch,  and  French  fettled  in  Cambaya  and  Surat,  it 
is  much  decayed.     The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Banians, 
there  being  but  few  Portugueze  there,  and  but  few  of  the 
former  of  any  fortune,  by  reafon  of  the  oppreffion  of  the 
Portugueze  to  fuch  as  are  monied  men.     Provihons  are  very 
cheap  here,  and  coral  is  the  chief  article  of } their  traffic,   it 
being  not  only  greatly  ufed  by  the  Indians,  but  alfo  by  the 
eaftern  Tartars,  who  come  hitherto  fetch  it. 
Goga,   is  a  large  trading  town,   10  leagues  within  the  gulph, 
on  the  Weft  fide  of  it,  which  was  burnt  by  the  Portugueze. 
It  has  a  fafe  harbour  for  the  largeft  fhips,   and  ftrangers  have 
a  free  commerce  here  in  the  merchandizes  proper  for  impor- 
tation to,  or  exportation  from  Guzarat. 
Gambaya,  or  Cambaut,  a  city  which  gives  name  to  the 
gulph,  lies  near  the  bottom  of  it,  and  in  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
iula,  47  miles  fouth-weft  of  Amadabat,  and  12  leagues  north- 
eaft  from  Goga.   It  is  a  place  of  much  better  ftructure  than  the 
cities  of  Indoftan'commonly  are,  and  has  been  a  city  of  fuch 
traffic,  as  to  be  called  the  Cairo  of  India  ;  but,  though  it's 
trade  is  decayed,  by  the  fe..'s  being  retired  half  a  league  from 
it,  fo  that  great  fhips  cannot  come  within  three  or  four  leagues 
of  it,  yet  both  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  ftill  a  factory  here. 
It   Hands  on  a  river  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Indus 
into  the  bay,  and  is  ftill  a  place  of  great  trade,  though  not 
half  inhabited.     It  contributes  very  much  to  the  wealth  and 
"•randeur  of  Surat,  to  which  it  is  lubordinate,  and  fhares  the 
advantages  of  the  great  city  of  Amadabat,  becaufe  what  it 
exports  by  fea  comes  hither  for  the  moft  part,  and  is  carried 
by  the  Surat  fhipping  all  over  India,  except  what  European 
fhips  carry  for  Europe. 

The  product  and  manufactures  are  inferior  to  thofe  of  few 
towns  of  India.     It  abounds  in  grain,  cattle,  cotton,  and 
filk.     The  cornelian  and  agate  ftones  are  found  in  its  rivers, 
and,  as  many  travellers  fay,  in  no  other  of  the  world,  though 
they  have  quarries  alfo  of  thelatter  at  Nimroda,  a  village,  four 
leagues  from  the  town.   Of  the  former  they  make  rings,  and 
ftones  for  fignets  ;  of  the  latter,  cabinets,  bowls,  cups,  fpoons, 
hafts  for  fwords,  daggers,  and  knives,  buttons  and  itones  to  iet 
in  fhuff-boxes.  They  embroider  the  beft  of  any  people  in  the 
world,  and  their  fine  quilts  were  formerly  brought  to  Europe. 
In  the  fuburbs,  which  are  almoft  as  large  as  the  town,  there 
are  manufactures  of  indigo.     The  Dutch  fhips  do  not  come 
hither  till  the  end  of  September,  becnufe  there  is   a  violent 
wind  on  this  coaft  in  the  beginning  of  that  month,  fo  that  it 
is  hardly  poflible  to  efcapc  a  fhipwreck.  There  are,  likewife, 
dangerous  banks  in  the  gulph,  which  prove  fatal  to  the  bri- 
gantines  that  trade  from  hence  to  Surat,  beftdes   the  coafts 
being  infefted  by  Malabar  pirates. 
Bradera  is  a  large  town  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  gulph,  un- 
der the  tropic  of  Cancer,  50  miles   fouth-eaft  of  Cambaya 
town,  and  at  lead  55  from  Amadabat,   and  about  15  leagues 
north  of  Baroach,  in  a  country  producing  cotton,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, rice,  &c.   and  fo  abounding  with  lacque,  that  one  vil- 
lage, called  Sindickcra,  produces  every  year  about  250,000 
pounds  weight  of  it. 
SurAt,  the  grcatcft  place  for  trade  and  commerce  in  all  the 
Mogul's  dominions.   It  lies  in  eaft  longitude  72.  20.  latitude 
21.  30.   Here  are  factories  of  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  French  ; 
but   the  Englifh   have  the  greateft  fhare  of  it's  commerce. 
Their  chief,  or  governor,  lives  in  the  ftate  of  a  little  prince: 
they  enjoy  greater  privileges  here  than  any  other  nation.   Al- 
fo,  under  the  rrovernor  of  this  factory  and  his  council,  all  the 
little  detached  factories  which  the  Englifh  India  company  have 
fettled  within  the  country,  and  all  their  factories  on  this  coaft, 
and   that  of  Malabar,  as  far  as  Ceylon,  are  directed,  Surat 
being  the  head  fettlement  on  this  fide,  as  fort  St.  George  is 
on  the  other.    It  is  above  115  miles  fouth  of  Cambaya,  and 
abo  ;t  10  from  the  lea.     When  the  Englifh   firft  eftablifhcd 
their  commerce  here,  which  was  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fixtccnth  century,  they  were  highly  efteemed  in  the  country  ; 
but  the  Portugueze,  pretending  then  to   a  fole  right  to  the 
trace,  difturbed  the  Englifh  in  theirs,  murdering  the  people, 
and  taking  all   their  fhips   and   vcffcls  they  could  ;   but  the 
KngTlfll  were  foon   after  feverely  revenged  on  them,  by  an 
,i.'iti£':  victory,  wherein  they  killed   above  1500  Portugueze, 
witfi  the  lofs  of  only  20  of  their  own  men. 


Surat  was  but  an  ii.confidcrable  place  till  the  fcttlcrnc./ 
here  by  the  Englifh,  and  by  other  nations  foon  after  them  : 
then,  indeed,  it  became  a  large  town  in  a  few  years. 
The  inhabitants  are  computed  at  about  20ojcco,  amon'. 
whom  arc  many  very  rich,  both  Mahometans  ar.d  Gentiles^ 
who,  however,  do  what  they  can  to  conceal  their  wealth] 
for  fear  of  tempting  the  avance"  of  the  Great  Mogul,  or  his 
governors,  to  fleece  them  at  pleafure.  The  revenues  of  the 
province  arc  kept  here.  Thofe  arifing  from  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  which  is  thericheft  in  India,  as  well  as  from  the  land  - 
rents  and  poll-tax,  one  with  another,  from  169010  1705, 
amounted  to  162,500!.  a  year.  There  is  no  book  of  rates 
here,  as  in  China,  but  all  things  are  indifferently  charged  ad 
valorem.  The  cuftoms  in  the  emperor's  bocks  arc  b  ;t  2  per 
cent,  from  the  Mahometans,  3  and  \  from  the  Chriftians,  ex- 
cept the  Dutch,  who  pay  but  2  £,  and  5  per  cent,  from  Gen. 
tiles.  They  punifh  thofe  who  defraud  the  cuftoms  by  whip! 
ping,  and  not  by  forfeiture  of  the  goods.  The  land  pays  l 
of  it's  product  in  corn,  and  the  poll  about  a  crown  a  head  • 
the  Chriftians  only  are  exempt  from  this  tax.  The  Moors, 
Banians,  Armenians,  Arabs,  and  Jews,  drive  a  much  more 
confiderable  trade  here  than  the  Europeans. 
The  moft  numerous  body  in  this  city  are  the  Banians,  who 
are  either  merchants,  bankers,  brokers,  or  accornptants,  col- 
lectors, and  furveyors,  but  few  or  none  handic.afts.  Some 
of  them  who  appear  very  mean  and  beggarly,  carry  rough 
diamonds  about  them  for  fale,  to  the  value  of  feveral  thou- 
fand  pounds  ;  for  they  are  fuch  money-lovers,  that  thev  will 
traverfe  the  whole  town  to  get  a  half-penny.  Their  manu- 
facturers are  chiefly  weavers,  and  make  moft  of  the  fiiks  and 
fluffs  that  are  wrought  in  Surat. 

The  foil  on  the  land  fide  is  very  fertile,  but  towards  the  fea 
it  is  fandy  and  barren.     They  have,   however,  great  plenty 
of  provifion.s,  and  thofe  cheap.     They  are  expert  in  the  art 
of  fhip-building,  and  take  the  dimenfions  of  all  the  new  Eng- 
lifh veffels,   in  order  to  follow  the  model,   if  they  approve  Tt, 
in  the  next  veffels  they  build  ;  but  they  by  no  means  approve 
of  the  high  fterns  of  the  Dutch.      Their  fhip-building  is  al- 
together with  teakr,  a  firm  and  durable  kind  of  timber";   but, 
inltead  of  caulking  the  feams,  they  rabbet  the  planks,  and  let 
them  one  into  another  fo  dexreroufly,  with  hammer  and  oak- 
ham,  that  they  are  exceeding  tight."  They  make  ufe  ofcoire, 
or  cacao-nut  cordage,  and  have  anchors  and  guns  from  Eu- 
rope.    Sometimes  they  procure  Englishmen  for  their  pilots, 
but  are  always  manned  with  Lafcars,  who  are  failors  fitted  for 
the  climate,  hired  cheap,  and  eafily  maintained. 
The  Englifh  India  company's  affairs  here  are  managed  by  a 
prefidentand  council,  with  different  degrees  of  inferior  fer- 
yants,  as  fenior  and  junior  merchants,  factors,  &c.  who  live 
in  good  credit.     The  four  principal  officers  of  the  company 
are,  the  accomptant,  warehoufe- keeper,  purfer-marine,  and 
fecretary  ;  but,  in  the  extent  of  the  preiidency,  the  company 
has  above  a  hundred  fervants.    Offenders  here,  if  refractory, 
are  fent  home  ;  but  capital  criminals  are  fent  to  Bombay,  and 
tried  by  the  laws  of  England.     The  prefident,  who,  as  inti- 
mated, fuperintends  the  company's  fetdements  on  the  weft 
and  north  of  India,  lives  in  great  fplendor,  is  refpected  almoft 
as  much  as  the  governor,  and  is  chofe  by  the  company.  His 
grand  council  confifts   of  five  member-,  who  are  generally 
chofen  out  of  the  company's  factors;  and  from  this  council 
is  commonly  elected  the  deputy  governor  of  Bombay,  and  the 
agent  of  Perfia.     There  are  many  young  clerks,  or  appren- 
tices, here  to  the  company,  who  ferve  them  a  term  of  years, 
and,  according  to  their  behaviour,  rife  gradually  to  be  fac- 
tors, merchants,  and   chiefs  of  factories.     Thefe  have  their 
diet  and  lodging  in  the  factory,  as  well  as  falaries,  and  fome 
of  them  have  the  liberty  of  trading  in  India  from  port  to  port; 
and  thofe  of  good  credit,  who  have  not  a  capital,  may  bor- 
row money  to  trade  with  of  the  Banian.5,  at  2.5  per  cent, 
bottomry  [fee  Bottomry]  of  which,  in  fome  voyages,  they 
make  cent,  per  cent.     There  are  alfo  here  free  merchant?, 
to  whom  the  company  grant  licences  to  carry  on  a  coaftin" 
trade  ;  many  of  whom,  alfo,  borrow  large  fums  on  bottomry 
of  the  Banians. 

Mr.  Lockyer  thinks  this  city  the  propcrcft  place  in  India  for  the 
refidence  of  a  virtuofo,  here  being  a  conflux  of  the  rarities 
of  the  coafts  of  Africa  and  Malabar,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  In- 
doftan,  &c.  befides  the  great  collection  of  agates,  cornelians, 
and  other  ftones  of  Cambaya,  always  to  be  found  in  it's  ba- 
zar. Their  ftreets  are  lined  with  fhops  of  great  variety  of 
merchandize;  their  artifts  are  very  ingenious,  efpecially  in 
inlaying  and  working  in  ivory,  which  is  always  a  ftaple  com- 
modity here,  though  vaft  quantities  are  imported  hither  every 
year  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  &c.  infumuch  that  there  muft  be 
a  lurprizing  confumption  thereof  in  the  Mogul's  dominions. 
The  goods  proper  for  this' place  from  Europe  are,  wine  in 
chefts,  beer  incafks  and  bottles,  fine  hats,  wbrfted  ftockings, 
and  a  few  wigs  for  the  Europeans ;  fmall  fhot,  lead,  iron,  cafe- 
knives,  flint-glafs,  rofe-watcr,  cochineal,  red  and  white  lead, 
the  fineft  knives  and  fword-blades,  long  and  fhort,  toys,  &c. 
for  the  country  merchants;  befides  which,  our  Eaft-India 
company  fends  coarfe  cloths,  and  feveral  other  woollen  ma- ! 
nufactures ;  and  cloth  is  exported  from  hence  to  Bantam.  A 
cheft  of  wine  confifts  of  10  bottle-,  each  containing  about  five 
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quarts  ;  or  of  two  carboys,  which,  one  with  another,  hold 
j     out  five  gallons  each.     A  cheft  of  rofc- water  confifts  of  24 
;     bottles.  The  beft  is  of  a  fine  amber  colour,  and  will  keep  fe- 
veral years,  if  properly  prepared.    The  merchandizes  proper 
for  Surat,  from  Perfla,  are  galbanum,  ammoniacum,  affa- 
fcetida,  gum  elemi,  tragacarith,  and  other  drugs,  apricots  dried 
without  theftones,  Pcrfia  brandy,  coffee,  rich  filks,  carpets, 
leather,  lapis  tutiae,  pifl achia- nuts,  ruinus,datcs,  almonds, pru- 
nella's, raifins  black  and  red,  role-water,  wines  of  Schiras, 
Afhee,  and  Kiffrufh,  and  worm-feed.     Thefe  goods  are,  in  a 
great  meafurc,  the   produce  of  the  Perfian  province  of  Car- 
mania,  where  the  Englifh  have  a  factory  for  the  fake  of  it's 
fine  wool  for  hats.    They  are  brought  in  caravans  to  the  gulph 
of  Ormus,  wheretheyare  put  on  board  Englifh  andDutch  vef- 
fels,  at  great  freight,  from  Surat.  And  Mr.  Lockyer,  who  gives 
the  rates  of  the  freight,  obferves  that  this  is  a  main  branch 
of  our  India  company's  profit,  becaufe  their  fhips  are  rarely 
difpatched  from  thence  for  Surat  but  they  are  as  deeply  laden 
as  they  can  fwim,  not  only  with  paffengers,  but  vaft  quanti- 
ties of   pearl,  and  other  treafures,  on   board,  fometimes  to 
the  value  of  2  or  300,000!.  fo  that  he  looks  upon  Englifh 
fhips  from  Pcrfia  to  Surat,  in  the  latter  end  of  October  and 
November  to  be  the  richeft  veflels  on  that  fide  of  the  globe. 
He  fays   the  Dutch,  though  they  have  alfo  a  great  deal  of 
freight  hither  from  Pcrfia,  fend  fo  many  fhips  together  that 
they  are  feldom  above  half  full.     The  goods  proper  for  Surat 
from  China  are,  quickfilver,  vcrmillion,  green  tea,  copper, 
tutanaque,  fugar,  and  it's   candies,  fweetmeats,  camphirc, 
China  roots,  China  ware,  rhubarb,  lacquered  ware,  umbrel- 
la's, damafk,  and  all  forts  of  toys,  falt-petre,  bees-wax,  fugar, 
&c.  will  turn  to  account  from  Bengal ;  as  well  as  rice  and  car- 
damum  from  Panola,  a  French  faftory,  and  Telichcry,  an 
Englifh  factory  on  the  Malabar  coaft  ;  and  Goa  arrack,  of 
about  1 3  £  rupees  a  hogfhead,  will  fetch  double  the  price,  both 
here  and  at  Bombay.  Cowries  and  little  fea-fhells  are  imported 
hither  from  Siam  and  the  Phillipine  iflands ;  gold  and  elephants 
teeth  from  Sumatra,   in  exchange  for  corn,  drugs,  and  Cur- 
menia  wo  >1  from  Pcrfia,  and  for  coffee  from  Mocha. 
The  inland  factories  fubject  to   this  are,  Amadabat,  where 
they   purchafe   filks   and  gold  atlaffei ;    Agra,  where   they 
have    indigo;     Chuperti,    where   they  have  coarfe  cloths; 
Scring,  where  they  have  chints ;  Baroche,  where  they  have 
baftas,    broad  and  narrow  dimities,  and  other  fine  callicoes; 
Bombay,  and  Rajapore,  where  they  have  falloes ;  Carwear, 
where  they  have  dungares,  and  the  heavicft  pepper  ;  and  Ca- 
licut, where  they  have  fpicc,  ambergreafe,  granate,  opium, 
and  falt-petre.   At  the  Dutch  factory  are  fold  fpices,  import- 
ed from  Batavia,  for  part  of  which  product  they  fend  back 
coarfe  cloths  for  their  planters,  and,  for  the  reft,   money. 
All  forts  of  merchants  goods  are  cxpofed  in  the  open  air  in 
the  Caftle-green,  both  day  and   night,    except  during   the 
monfoons  ;  and  here  the  bales  are  made  ready  for  the  fhip- 
ping.     It  is  a  great  difadvantage  to  the  European  factories 
here  that  they  are  fo  much  in  the  power  of  the  Moors,  that, 
if  any  of  their  veflels  are  taken  by  pirates,  they  expect  fatif- 
fadtion  ;  'till  which  is  done,  they  frequently  block  up  their 
factories  with  a  body  of  troops.     The  Surat  gold  being  cf- 
tccmed  extremely  fine,  it  fells   in  Europe  for  a  better  price 
than  moft  others  ;  and  their  filvcr  furpafles  that  of  Mexico. 
None  of  it's  coin  has  been  known  to  be  clipped  or  debafed. 
All  the  foreign  coin  the  Mogul  officers  can  lay  hold  of  is  melt- 
ed down,  andcaft  intoroupees,  with  the  image  of  the  reign- 
ing emperor,  after  whofe  death  they  fink  in  value  1  or  2  6oths. 
There  is  an  harbour  near  thevillagc  Suhclla,or  Sovally,  which 
the  failors  calls  Swalley-Hole,  30  miles  north  of  the  town. 
The  entrance  to  it  is  full  of  banks,  which,  at  low  water,  are 
almoft  dry,  and  it  is  near  half  a  mile  broad.     Here  all  fhips 
bound  to  Surat  formerly  anchored  ;  but,  fince   1666,  none 
have  had  the  privilege,  except  the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch, 
who  have  each  a  port  here,  with  yard,  warehoufes,  gardens, 
&c.  which  give  them  an  opportunity  of  running  goods  al- 
moft as  they  lift.     While  the  fhips  lie  here,  which  is  com- 
monly from  September,  to  March,  the  Indians,  Perfians,  Ar- 
menians, and  Turks,  pitch  their  ftraw  huts  along  the  coaft 
like  a  fair;  where  they  fell  callicoes,  fattin,  porcellane,  ca- 
binets of  mother  of  pearl,  ebony,  ivory,  agate,  turquoifes, 
heliotropes,    plantanes,  arrack,  &c.     Thevenot  fays,  that, 
fince  the  abovementioncd  prohibition,  the  fhips  of  other  nar 
tions  lie  at  the  bar,   12  miles  below   Surat,  becaufe  though 
.  fmall  craft  can  go  up  to  it,  veflels  of  burden  cannot  enter  the 
river 'till  unladen  and  at  a  fpring  tide. 
The  cuftom-houfe  waiters  have  18  d.  and  the  boat-men  15  d. 
for  every  paffenger,  who  muft  alfo  pay  i\  per  cent,  for  what 
gold  and  filver  they  have  about  them  ;  and  the  next  day  they 
muft  pay  the  duties  abovementioned  for  their  cargoes.  During 
thefeafon  of  the  fhipping,  efpecially  from  January  to  April, 
Surat  is  fo  full  of  fti  angers,  that  lodging  isfcarce;  but  from 
May  to  September  there  are  fuch  dreadful  ftorms  of  wind, 
thunder,  and  rain,  that,  before  they  come  the  traders  quit 
this  coaft.  In  the  neighbouring  fields  they  have  groves  of  trees, 
from  whence  they  draw  a  liquor,  like  toddy,  much  drank  by 
the  feamen  and  the  Moors,  when  fweetened  with  black  fu- 
gar.    Of  this  fugar,  infufed  in  water,  and  mixed  with  fplit 
raifins,  they  alfo  make  vinegar.    They  prepare  other  liquors 
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by  diflilling  nee,  tarry,  fugaf,  and  dates.  That  called  the 
fenfitive  plant  is  common  here  ;  and  they  have  plantations  of 
tobacco  and  fugar  canes. 
Damaan  is  a  Portugueze  factory,  the  fecond  they  have  in  the 
Indies,  and  dependent,  as  their  other  Indian  factories  ate, 
upon  Goa.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is  in  corn  and  t  ice  ; 
and  feveral  villages  and  iflands  belong  to  it,  which  pay  tri- 
bute to  the  Portugueze.  Captain  Hamilton  fays,  that,  though 
it  was  formerly  a  place  of  good  trade,  it  is  how  a  poor  one. 
Thevenot  fays,  they  make  an  excellent  fort  of  brca  here  of 
rice,  as  well  as  other  corn  ;  and  that  their  drink,  which  is 
only  the  water  of  a  ftank,  is  very  good  :  they  have  beef  and 
pork;  but  Gamelli  fays  they  are  ill-tafted  ;  hat  their  fifh, 
which  are  but  indifferent  at  the  beft,  are  very  fcarce ;  and 
that  they  have  no  oil,  even  for  faucc,  but  that  of  cocoa. 
Bacaim,  Bassaim,  or  Bassein,  18  leagues  along  the  fhore, 
to  the  fouth  of  Damaan,  is  another  Portugueze  faftory,  which, 
according  to  Dellon,  is  four  times  bigger  than  Damaan,  and 
has  even  more  people  of  fafhion  than  Goa.  The  coaft  pro- 
duces oil  and  cocoa-nuts  ;  and  the  adjacent  country,  for  1$ 
miles,  abounds  with  pleafant  fruit-gardens,  and  plantations 
of  corn  and  fugar-canes,  which  are  cultivated  .  nd  watered 
by  the  Moors,  Gentiles,  and  Chriftians,  who  dwell  in  the 
neighbouring  villages.  Captain  Hamilton  fays  it  is  a  place 
of  fmall  trade,  becaufe  moft  of  it's  riches  lie  deid,  and  buried 
in  their  churches,  or  in  the  hands  of  country  gentlemen  of 
pleafure.  The  town  is  about  half  a  league  from  the  ifland 
Salfette,  which  inlet  ferves  it  as  a  harbour,  on  the  eaft  fide, 
for  fmall  veflels,  but  has  not  water  enough  for  great  fhips: 
Between  this  and  Damaan  there  arc  feveral  rive;  s  and  villages; 
under  the  fuperintendency  of  Sur.it ;  as  Dumbafs,  a  place  of 
little  confluence,  either  in  trade  or  manufacture  ;  Nunfarec, 
where  is  a  good  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  both  coarfe  and 
fine  ;  Gundavca,  where  they  cut  and  export  great  quantities 
of  teak-timber,  of  excellent  ufe  for  building  of  houfes  or 
fhipN ;  Seragoung,  a  river  about  four  miles  from  Damaan,  is 
noted  only  for  being  the  boundary  of  the  Mogul's  dominions 
on  the  fea  fide. 

The  moft  noted  inland  towns  on  the  fea-coaft  are, 
1.  Amad-Abat,  Amed-Abat,  or  Armad-Abat  ;  it  is  alfo 
called  by  fome  Amandabat,  or  AmadovfR.     It  ftands 
18  leagues  north  of  Cambaya,  and  168  miles  north  of  Surat. 
It  is  a  large  ftrong  city,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the 
feat  of  the  Mogul's   viceroy,  who  has  the  title  of  rajah,  or 
prince,  lives  in  very  great  fplendor,  and  maintains  12,'oco 
horfe,  and  50  elephants,  for  the  king's  fervice. 
The  Englifh  have  a  handfome  lodge  here,  with  convenient 
courts  and  warehoufes,  full  of  the  linnen  goods  of   Lahor 
and   Deli.     Thevenot  fays,  the  Dutch   merchants  had  alfo 
a  factory,  and  dealt  chiefly   in    painted   Callicoes.     Pelfart,. 
the  Dutch  factor,  fays,  that  when  he  was  here;  all  forts  of 
curious  Indian   cloths,  fattins,    filks,    and   ftuffs,   formerly 
brought  from  China,  cufhions  wrought  with  gold  wire,  fpike- 
nard,  alia  fcetida,  and  other  drugs,  white  fugar,  and  ftuffs 
of  Patanaand  Bengal,  &c.  were  imported  hither  from  Agra; 
and  that  they  exported  fcarves  for  turbans,  women's  head- 
drefles   wrought  with    gold,    velvet,  fattins,  cocoa-nuts  of 
Malabar,  European  cloth,  lead,  pewter,  vermillionj  quick- 
filver, and  fpices  of  all  forts,  which  they  bought  of  the  Dutch 
at  Surat.     Mandelfoe  fays,  there  was  fcarce  any  nation   in 
the  world,  or  any  commodity  in  Afia,  but  might  be  feen  in 
this  city.     They  have  a  prodigious  manufactory  for  fi!fc  and 
callicoes,  as  well  as   of  gold   and  filver  brocades;  but  they 
are  both  flight  and  dear,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  chiefly  ufe 
China  filks,  which  are  finer  and  cheaper.     He  tells  us,  alfo, 
that,    in  the  time  that  he  was  there,  they  dealt  greatly  in 
taffata's,  carpets,  fugar  in  powder  or  candy,  cummin,  honey, 
lacque,  opium,  borax,  ginger,  mirabolans,  tamarinds,  and 
other  preserved  fruits,  falt-petre,  fal  ammoniac,  and  indigo. 
They  traffic  likewife  in  diamonds,  which  are  brought  from 
Vifapour,  with  ambergreafe  and  mufk  from  Pegu,  Bengal; 
Mofambique,  and  Cape  Verd.   All  goods  exported  or  import- 
ed are  cuftcm-free,  except  15  d  which  is  paid  for  every  wag- 
gon to  the. Mogul's  receiver.     Ogilby  fays,  this  is.  one  of 
the  four  cities  which  the  Mogul  honours  with  his  court  ;  and 
Mandelfo,  that  it  has  25  large-towns  under  it's  jurifdiclion; 
befides  2,998  villages.  ■  The  adjacent  cbuntry,  which  is  like 
a  wildernefs,  abounds  with  all  kind  of  fallow-deer,  roe-bucks, 
wild  afles,  boars,  hares,  panthers,  tame   buffaloes,  tygers, 
and  elephants.     Their  water  is  good  ;  and,  as  they  haVe  no 
wine,  they  drink  the  liquor  of  the  cacao-tree,  in  which  they 
abound,  and  a  kind  of  aqua  vitae,  better  than  ours,  which! 
they  make  of  rice,  fugar,  and  dates. 

The  beft  indigo  is  faid  to  be  made  in  this  place,  in  pits  of 
80  or  ico  paces  round,  and  made  of  lime,  which  grows  as 
hard  as  marble.  Tavernier  fays,  they  fill  them  half  full  of 
water,  and  then  up  to  the  brim  with  the  herb  which  refembles 
our  hemp;  others  fay  it  is  like  a  yellow  parfnip,  and  rifes 
fix  or  feven  feet  high,  with  branches  like  a  reed.  The  flower 
is  like  that  of  a  thiftle,  and  the  feed  like  fcenugreek.  They 
cut  it  three  times  a  year,  firft  when  it  is  about  three  feet  high.; 
within  half  a  foot  of  the  ground.  After  they  have  ftripped 
the  leaves  off  of  the  ftalk,  they  bruife  and  ftir  them  in  the 
water,  till  it  is  as  thick  as  mud  ;  and,  after  a  few  days  fet- 
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Ming,  draw  off  the  water,  fill  bafkets  with  the  flime,  and 
make  it  up  in  pieces  like  children's  tops,  or  in  flat  cakes, 
and  afterwards  dry  them  in  the  fun.  The  merchants  break 
the  pieces,  to  obferve  the  colour  and  fmell,  in  both  which 
the  beft  refembles  our  violets.  Then  it  is  fifted,  to  feparate 
theduft,  during  which  the  fifters  flop  their  noftrils,  keep  a 
little  cloth  before  their  faces,  with  little  holes  for  their  eyes, 
and  drink  milk  every  half  hour,  to  preferve  them  from  the 
piercing  quality  of  the  duft  ;  which,  notwithstanding  all  their 
precautions,  makes  them  fpit  blue  for  a  good  while.  Taver- 
nier  fays,  that  he  laid  an  egg  by  thefe  fifters  in  the  morning, 
which,  when  he  broke  at  night,  was  blue  quite  through.  The 
natives  are  very  apt  to  cheat  the  merchants  in  this  commodity, 
by  adulterating  it  with  a  blue  fand;  fo  that,  to  prevent  the 
impofition,  they  burn  fome  pieces  of  each  parcel,  when  the 
indigo  turns  to  afhes,  but  the  fand  remains.  The  indigo- 
fields  are  left  fallow  every  fourth  year.  See  Indigo. 
The  meidan,  or  market-place,  or  Amadabat,  is  one  of  the 
largeft  and  moft  agreeable  of  all  the  Indies,  having  on  both 
fides  two  rows  of  palm  and  tamarind-trees,  intermixed  with 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  under  which  the  merchants  have 
their  fhops,  expofe  their  wares  to  fale,  and  carry  on  their 
trade. 

The  Banians,  moft  of  whom  are  bankers,  have  very  great 
bufinefs  here  in  the  way  of  exchange.  There  is  no  town  of 
any  note  in  the  Grand  Mogul's  dominions,  and  even  in  all 
the  Indies,  but  they  can  make  remittances  to,  which  is  very 
convenient  for  the  merchants,  becaufe  travelling  is  very  dan- 
gerous throughout  all  Indoftan,  unlefs  it  be  in  caravans  ;  and 
the  fea  alfo  is  infefted  by  the  pirates  of  Malabar,  who  cruize 
in  the  Indian  Sea,  as  the  corfairs  of  Barbary  do  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  part  of  the  ocean. 

The  Englifh  and  Dutch,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  go  to 
Amadabat,  are  ufed  to  let  out  with  the  caravans  that  go  thither 
from  Surat,  and  afterwards  with  thofe  of  Amadabat  to  Agra, 
when  they  have  any  bufinefs  in  that  capital  of  the  whole 
empire. 

Amadabat  is  the  place  where  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  get  all 
their  linnens  printed,  and  their  falt-petre  refined  ;  and  from 
the  fame  city  come  all  the  blue  linnens  which  are  fent  into 
Perfia,  Arabia,  the  kingdom  of  the  Abyflines,  to  the  Red 
Sea,  the  coaft  of  Melinda,  to  Mofambique,  Madagafcar, 
Java,  Sumatra,  Macaffar,  and  to  the  Moluccoes. 
The  current  coins  of  Surat  are  rupees  and  pic's  ;  yet,  in  ac- 
counts, they  reckon  rupees,  ana's,  and  pic's  ;  viz.  16  pic's  to 
one  ana,  and  four  ana's  to  one  rupee  ;  Venetians  and  gubbers 
have  no  fettled  rate;  we  fold  the  former,  fays  Lockyer,  for 
four  rupees,  one  ana,  one  pic ;  and  the  latter  for  401 3  rupees . 
Thefe  are  both  of  the  fame  weight,  which  is  here  one  per 
cent,  larger  than  in  Gombroon. 

They  ufe  different  weights  in  buying  and  felling,  which  are  ap- 
propriated to  particular  forts  of  goods  ;  as  bezoar  by  the  tola, 
which  is  neareft  eight  penny-weights  Troy,  and  is  divided  in- 
to 32  vols  ;  diamond-bolt  by  the  ruttee  of  17  \  grains  ;  Agra 
mulk  by  the  feer  ;  and  bulky  commodities  by  the  maund,  and 
candy  boroch.  I  cannot  tell,  continues  the  fame  gentleman, 
how  the  fmall  weights  rife  into  the  feer,  but  they  commonly 
reckon  40  feer  to  a  maund,  and  20  maund  to  a  candy.  Pepper, 
aflafoetida,  dry  ginger,  benjamin,  turmeric,  tyncell,  and  falt- 
petre,  have  42  feer  to  the  maund.  Aloes,  brimftone,  cop- 
peras, long  pepper,  dammer,  ftick-lacque,  and  wormfeed,  have 
44  feer  to  the  maund  :  coho-feeds  and  myrrh,  42I,  and  opi- 
um, 40  I  feer  to  the  maund  :  fo  that,  in  all  bargains  where  the 
weight  may  be  difputed,  it  is  neceffary  to  agree  how  many  feer 
fhall  go  to  the  maund.  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mention 
the  above  as  always  delivered  at  thofe  rates;  but  rather  to 
fhew  how  they  have  been,  and  may  again  be  expect ed :  re- 
membering that,  for  the  moft  part,  goods  wherein  there  is  no 
wafte,  as  copper,  quickfilver,  vermillion,  ivory,  Lahor  in- 
digo, tutanaque,  &c.  are  fold  40  feer  to  a  maund,  which  holds 
out  37  }  pounds  Englifh,  or  three  maund  to  a  100. 
Mufk  Agra  in  cod  was  worth  25  rupees  per  feer,  which,  at 
40  feer  to  37  -J-  pounds,  is  14  ounces,  14  drams,  {$-.  Long 
bezoar,  2  %  to  3  rupees  per  tola,  is,  at  the  higheft,  7  {  rupees 
per  ounce  Troy.  Quickfilver  at  60  rupees  per  maund  is  reckon- 
ed very  cheap  :  Goa  arrack  25  to  30  rupees  per  100  :  Mexico 
221  rupees  per  100  dollars  :  pillar  212^  rupees  per  100  dol- 
lars :  Perfian  abaffecs,  56  rupees  per  100  pieces*.  See  the 
articles  East-India  Trade,  East-India  Company., 

*  This  account  was  given  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  171 1,  dedicated 
to  the  right  honourable  John  carl  Paulct. 

CAMBIO,  an  Italian  word,  which  fignifics  exchange.  It  is 
pretty  commonly  ufed  in  Provence,  and  fome  other  nations, 
and  particularly  the  Dutch  have  alio  adopted  it.  See  the 
article  Exchange. 

CAMBIST,  a  name  given  in  France  to  thofe  who  trade  in 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  who  conftantly  attend  the 
public  meeting-places  of  the  merchants,  in  order  to  know  the 
courfe  of  exchange  upon  the  feveral  foreign  places,  in  order  to 
draw  or  remit  at  a  proper  feafon,  and  negociate  either  money 
or  bills.  The  word  cambift,  though  a  term  of  antiquity,  is 
even  now  a  technical  word,  of  fome  ufe  among  the  merchants, 
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traders,  and  bankers.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Latin  word 
cambium  (or  rather  cambio)  which  fignifies  I  exchange,  or 
barter.  Some  authors  pretend  that  cambium  in  Latin  figni- 
fies the  public  place  where  the  trade  of  exchanging  is  carried 
on  ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  it  imports  fuch  fignification. 
Others  derive  cambift  from  the  Italian  word  cambio,  which 
fome  take  for  a  verb,  fignifying  I  exchange,  but  of  which 
Veneroni  makes  only  a  fubftantive,  that  fignifies  the  ex- 
change.    See  the  article  Cambio. 

CAMBRESIS,  a  province  in  France,  bounded  on  the  north 
and  eaft  by  Hainault ;  on  the  weft  by  Artois ;  and  on  the 
fouth  by  Picardy.  It  is  a  fmall  province,  about  16  miles  in 
it's  greateft  breadth  from  north  to  fouth,  and  25  leagues 
from  eaft  to  weft. 

Though  the  foil  in  this  province  be  fomewhat  dry,  yet  it  is 
very  good  and  fruitful,  and  produces  moft  forts  of  grain,  and 
flax,  the  thread  of  which  is  fo  fine,  that  it  has  occafioned  the 
fetting  up  here  a  manufacture  of  curious  lawns,  called  cam- 
bricks,  [fee  Cambricks]  from  the  capital  city  of  this  pro- 
vince. There  are  alfo  excellent  paftures  here,  efpecially  for 
horfes  and  fheep,  the  wool  of  which  is  extremely  fine,  and 
very  much  efteemed.  They  had  wines  formerly,  but  the 
wine  they  produced  was  fo  indifferent,  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  deftroy  the  vineyards. 

The  inhabitants,  in  general,  have  great  vivacity,  and  a  ge- 
nius well  turned  for  the  fciences ;  they  are,  alfo,  laborious, 
careful,  and  induftrious. 

CAMBRICK,  is  a  fpecies  of  linnen  made  of  flax,  very  fine 
and  white.  This  fort  of  linnen  derived  it's  name  originally 
from  the  province  of  Cambrefis,  in  the  French  Netherlands, 
and  from  the  city  of  Cambray,  which  is  the  capital  thereof, 
where  thefe  linnens  were  firft  manufactured.  Cambricks 
made  in  France,  at  prefent,  are  not  confined  to  Cambray  only ; 
they  are  alfo  made  at  Valenciennes,  Arras,  Bapaume,  Veroins, 
St.  Quintin,  Noyon,  and  divers  other  places  in  the  provinces 
of  Hainault,  Artois,  and  Picardy. 

The  manufacture  of  French  cambricks  hath  long  fince  proved 
of  extraordinary,  indeed  of  unfpeakable  benefit  and  advantage 
to  that  kingdom.  For  many  years,  it  appeared,  that  Eng- 
land did  not,  in  this  article,  contribute  lefs  than  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  pound  per  annum  to  the  intereft  of  France; 
which,  calculated  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  taking 
place  of  the  late  act  of  parliament,  did  not,  in  that  period 
of  time,  amount  to  lefs  than  between  fix  and  feven  millions 
of  money;  which  round  fum,  added  to  our  further  national 
expence  for  other  foreign  cambricks  and  lawns,  proved  motive 
fufficient  to  induce  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  to  enact 
the  following  falutary  laws,  to  prevent  this  great  exhauftioa 
of  our  wealth. 

Laws  of  England  with  refpedt  to  Cambricks. 

By  18  Geo.  II.  it  is  enacted,  That,  after  the  24th  of  June, 
1748,  itfhall  not  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  wear  in  Great- 
Britain,  in  any  garment  whatfoever,  any  cambrick  or  French 
lawn,  under  the  penalty  of  5 1.  to  the  informer  for  every  of- 
fence, being  convicted  by  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  wit- 
neffes,  before  any  one  or  more  juftice  or  juftices  of  the  peace, 
who  are  required,  upon  any  complaint  or  information  upon 
oath  of  fuch  offence,  within  fix  days  after  commitment,  to 
fummon  the  party  accufed,  and,  upon  his  or  her  appearance 
or  contempt,  to  examine  the  fact :  and  upon  due  proof  there- 
of, either  by  confeffion,  or  by  oath  of  one  or  more  credible 
witnefs  or  witneffes  (which  oath  the  juftices  are  required'to 
adminifter)  to  determine  the  fame,  and,  on  conviction,  to 
caufe  the  penalty,  by  warrant  under  his  or  their  hand  and 
feal,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  the  offender's  goods, 
&c.  rendering  the  overplus  (charges  deducted);  the  party  may 
appeal  to  the  juftices  at  next  quarter- feffions,  giving  fix  days 
notice  thereof  to  the  profecutor,  which  juftices  at  the  faid 
feffions  are  finally  to  determine  the  fame. 
Any  perfon  after  the  faid  24th  of  June,  1748,  who  fhall 
vend,  utter,  fell,  and  expofe,  any  cambricks  or  French  lawns, 
made  or  not  made  up  (except  for  tranfportation  only)  and 
fhall  be  thereof  convicted,  fliall  forfeit  5  1.  to  be  recovered 
as  aforefaid. 

If  any  perfon,  after  the  faid  24th  of  June,  1748,  be  profe- 
cuted  for  wearing  any  cambricks,  &c.  and  fuch  perfon  fhall 
difcover,  on  oath  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  the  perfon  who 
fold  fuch  cambricks,  &c.  to  fuch  perfon  fo  wearing  the  fame, 
fuch  perfon,  fodifcovering,  is  thereby  freed  from  all  forfeitures 
for  wearing  fuch  cambricks,  &c.  lhall  be  liable  to  the  faid 
penalties,  and  fliall  be  recovered  in  manner  aforefaid. 
That,  after  the  10th  of  May,  1745,  no  cambricks,  or  French 
lawns,  fhall  be  imported  into  any  part  of  Great-Britain,  un- 
til proof  upon  oath  (or  affirmation,  if  a  Quaker)  by  the  im- 
porter, at  the  time  of  entering  the  fame,  before  a  proper  offi- 
cer of  the  cuftoms  (which  oath  the  officer  is  impowered  to 
adminifter)  either  that  the  fame  are  the  fole  property  of  the  I 
importer,  or  other  his  majefty's  fubjects,  and  that  no  foreigner  j 
hath  any  property  or  concern  therein  ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  proof 
fhall  be  given  by  the  importer  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  faid 
officers,  that  the  fame  were  really  {hipped  for  importation, 
before  the  10th  of  May,  1745. 

After 
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After  Auo-uft  r,  1745,  no  foreign  cambricks  to  be  imported 
without  proof  aforefakl,  that  tlicy  were  fhipped  for  direct 
importation  before  the  faid  day. 

It  fhall  be  lawful  to  import  into  any  part  of  Great-Britain, 
after  the  fiift  ofAuguft,  1746,  any  cambricks  or  French 
lawns,  or  other  linnen  whatsoever,  of  the  kind  ufually  en- 
tered under  the  denomination  of  cambricks,  upon  oath  or  af- 
firmation by  the  importers,  that  they  are  intended  for  expor- 
tation onU,  and  th;>t  the  fame  are  the  property  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  fubjects.  And  alio  upon  the  importer's  giving  fecu- 
ritv  or  bond  to  the  falisfaction  of  the  commiffioners  or  chief 
officers  at  the  [dace  of  importation,  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty, 
his  heirs,  &c.  in  double  the  value  of  the  goods  imported, 
and  which  bonds,  oaths,  &c.  the  proper  officers  are  required 
to  receive  and  adminiftcr,  for  the  payment  of  5  1.  for  every 
piece  of  cambrick  and  French  lawn,  which  fball  not  be  ex- 
ported out  of  this  kingdom  within  three  years  after  the  entry. 
Pieces  loft  by  fire,  &c.  not  liable  to  the  penalty  of  5  1.  for 
not  being  exported. 

By  21  Geo.  II.  for  avoiding  fome  doubts  which  might  arife 
by  18  Geo.  II.  it  is  enacted,  That,  if  any  perfon  or  pcrfons, 
who  after  the  24th  of  June,  1748,  and  before  the  25th  of 
March,  r/49,  (hall  be  profecuted  for  wearing  any  cambricks 
or  French  lawns,  fhall  make  an  affidavit,  or  bring  fufficient 
proof,  or  by  the  oath  of  the  hufband  or  wife  of  the  party 
accufed,  or  by  the  oath  of  any  credible  perfon,  before  one  or 
qiorejuftice,  &c.  of  the  peace,  that  thefamewas  bought  on 
or  before  the  faid  24th  of  June,  1748,  fuch  wearer  (hall  be 
difcharged  from  any  penalty  inflicted  by  the  faid  aft. 
That  after  the  laid  7.4th  of  June,  1748,  if  any  wearer  of 
Cambrick  or  French  lawns,  who  fhall  be  profecuted  by  the 
faid  recited  ad  for  wearing  the  fame,  and  who  fhall  have 
purchaled  the  fame  after  the  24th  of  June,  1748,  fhall  dif- 
covcr,  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  juftice  or  juftices,  the  feller 
of  fuch  cambricks,  &c.  and  likewifc,  that  the  fame  was 
fold  after  the  24th  of  June,  1748,  fo  as  fuch  feller  fhall  be 
convicted,  and  become  liable  to  the  penalties  inflicted  by  fuch 
ad,  then  fuch  wearer,  fo  profecuted,  fhall  be  difcharged  from 
any  penalty  by  the  faid  ad. 

That,  whenever  any  perfon  informed  againft  for  wearing 
fmh  cambrick,  &c.  fhall  be  excufed  from  the  penalty  by 
difcovering  the  feller,  the  penalty,  inflicted  on  fuch  feller, 
fhall  go  to  the  perfon  who  informed  againft  the  wearer. 
Penalties,  incurred  by  a  feme  covert,  to  be  levied  on  the 
goods  of  the  hufband. 

If  any  milliner,  fempftrefs,  or  other  perfon,  fhall  for  hire, 
after  the  24th  of  June,  1748,  make  up  any  cambrick  or 
French  lawn,  fuch  perfon  fhall  be  liable  to  the  like  penalties 
as  the  fellers  are  liable  to,  by  the  faid  18  Geo.  II.  and  the  pe- 
nalties to  be  applied  in  the  like  manner  as  the  fame  are  di- 
rected to  be  profecuted,  levied,  and  applied  by  this,  or  the 
faid  recited  aft. 

Quakers  to  make  affirmation,  and  every  corrupt  affirming 
liable  to  the  fame  penalties,  as  if  the  matter  had  been  de- 
clared on  oath. 

Remarks. 

Thefe  ads  of  the  legiflature  are  fufficiently  declarative  of 
the  national  injury  we  long  f.ftaincd,  by  the  importation  of 
French  cambricks  and  lawns  ;  and  does  it  not  ftill  well  deferve 
the  public  enquiry,  whether  the  remedy  provided  hath  been 
adequate  to  the  difcafe?  Under  the  article  of  Great-Bri- 
tain,  I  have  fhewed  how  the  balance  of  trade  is  ftill  againft 
this  nation,  with  thofe  countries  from  whence  we  take  fo- 
reign linnens  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  apparent  intereft  of 
the  kingdom  calls  aloud  for  further  attention  to  this  article. 
If  it  be  confidered,  that  the  importation  of  foreign  manu- 
factures gives  employment  to  the  poor  of  other  countries,  and 
enriches  thofe  in  proportion  as  it  impoverishes  our  own,  and 
makes  our  poor  ftill  poorer  ;  does  it  not  become  the  wifdom 
of  the. nation  to  fave  thefe  out-goings  of  our  treafures,  efpe- 
cially  with  nations  that  take  connderably  lefs  of  our  commo- 
dities than  we  do  of  theirs  ? 

It  muft  be  matter  of  indifferency  to  the  dealers  in  foreign  lin- 
nens of  every  clafs,  in  what  kind  of  linnens  they  traffic,  pro- 
vided they  gain  as  much  by  the  one,  as  they  do  by  the  other. 
If  the  traders  in  foreign  linnens  could  be  put  into  a  way  to 
have  equal  advantages  by  trading  in  Scotch  and  Irifh  linnens, 
as  they  do,  at  prefent,  by  foreign,  what  motive  could  induce 
them  to  carry  rn  a  commerce  injurious  to  the  nation,  and  not 
more  bereicid  to  themfelves?  Does  fubftituting  the  wear  of 
-nuflins   ntead  of  foreign  cambricks,  and  lawns,  effedually 
mfwer  the  national  end  of  the  act  of  parliament  ?   If  we  pay 
is  much  to  the  Eaft-Indians  for  this  manufacture,  as  we  did 
:o  France  and  Germany  for  their  cambricks  and  lawns,  how 
s  the  nation  bettered  ?   Kow  is  the  money  faved  that  we  fent 
)utof  the  kingdom  for  foreign  manufactures,  which,  I  con- 
ceive, to  be  the  great  end  of  the  act  of  parliament?   If  this 
phange  of  manufacture  only  does  not  anfwer  the  national  end 
hropofed ;  if  alfo   French  cambricks  and  lawns  are  palmed 
ipon   the   nation,  under  any  other  evafive  denomination  ; 
uoht  not  this  matter  to  be  ftill  further  enquired  into,  'till  the 
I  rievance  may  be  effedually  redrefled,  according  to  the  true 


intent  and  meaning  of  the  act?  Since  we  have  made  fuch 
extraordinary  advancement  in  the  quality  of  Scotch  and  Irifh 
cambricks,  does  not  the  effectual  remedy  to  this  public  evil 
lie  in  our  own  hands  ;  and  that  only  by  the  limple  expedient 
of  making  it  generally  fafhior.able  to  wear  thofe  linnens, 
which  we  are  able  to  make  among  ourfelves  ?  When  laws  fail 
of  their  defired  effects  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  there  is  an  cafy 
way  to  prevent  our  legiflators  from  being  difappointed  in  their 
good. intention,  namely,  To  make  it  fafhionablc  to  pay  due 
regard  to  the  fpirit  of  their,  own  Jaws:  and  this  is  abfolutely 
in  their  power,  however  otherwifc  it  may  fometimes  be,  to 
prevent  due  obedience  being  paid  to  their  wifeft  laws.  If  our 
legiflators  themfelves  would,  by  their  great  example,  en- 
courage the  wear  of  fuch  cambricks  as  we  can  make  ourfelves, 
would  not  this  prove  more  effectual  to  fupprefs  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  linnens,  than  all  the  written  laws,  and  rigo- 
rous penalties  that  can  be  devifed  ?  Many  wife  men  have 
thought,  that  it  concerns  even  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature 
to  interpofc  in  the  making  of  fafhions  in  general,  and  not 
leave  an  affair,  of  fo  great  influence,  to  caprice  and  humour. 
The  excellency  of  our  Scotch,  Irifh,  and  Englifh  linnens  of 
all  kinds,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  Flax,  the  deli- 
cacy in  Spinning,  Bleaching,  and  Desicjninc,  fee 
thefe  feveral  article?,  together  with  ih  t  of  Linnens. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  a  county  in  England,  bounded  on 
the  weft  by  Huntingdonfhire  and  Bedf  >rdfhire;  on  thefouth 
by  Hertfordfhire  and  EfTex  ;  on  the  north  by  Lincolnfhire  • 
and  on  the  eaft  by  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
It's  air  and  foil  are  very  different,  according  to  it's  different 
parts.  About  Cambridge  and  all  the  fouth  and  eaft  parts,  the 
air  is  judged  to  be  veiy  fJubnous  ;  in  the  IfL-  of  Ely  it  is 
reckoned  damp  and  foggy.  The  foil  in  general  is  extremely 
fruitful.  * 

The  chief  commodities  of  this  county  are,  excellent  corn 
efpccially  bailey,  of  which  they  make  confiderable  quantities 
of  malt.    They  abound  in  fine  cattle,  butter,  faffron,  cole- 
feed,  hemp,  fifh,  and  wild  fowl. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  this  county  are  paper  and 
bafkets. 

It's  greatcft  rivers  are,  1.  TheOufe,  which  rifes  in  North- 
amptonshire, and,  after  having  watered  the  counties  of  Bucks 
and  Bedford,  runs  through  this  county  from  weft  to  eaft,  di- 
viding it  into  two  parts,  and  is  navigable  from  Cambridge  to 
Lynn  in  Norfolk,  where  it  falls  into  the  Ocean.  2.  The  river 
Cam,  which  rifes  in  Hertfordfhire,  and  falls  into  the  Oufe  at 
Streatham-Meer,  near  Thetford.  3.  The  Welland,  which 
comes  out  of  Northamptonshire,  and  runs  into  the  German 
Ocean  through  the  Wafh.  The  others  that  deferve  mention 
are,  the  Glene,  the  Witham,  and  the  Grante.  That  called 
Moreton's-Leam,  now  Peterborough  River  imbanked,  is 
navigable  from  Wilbich  to  that  city. 

The  principal  place  of  general  tradehere  i'sSturbridce,  where 
there  is  a  fair,  the  molt  famous  in  the  whole  kingdom,  both 
for  people  and  wares.  Some  years  ago  it  was  reckoned  the 
largeft  in  Europe;  and,  though  it  is  femewhat  leffened  of 
late,  it  is  ftill  very  confiderable.  This  fair  is  kept  in  a  larrje 
corn-field,  near  Cftmon  and  Cambridge,  which  extends 
about  half  a  mile  fquare  to  theriver  Cam.  it  is  an  eftablifhed 
cuftom,  that,  if  the  field  be  not  cleared  of  corn  by  fuch  a  day 
in  Auguft,  the  fair  keepers  have  the  liberty  to  trample  it  under 
foot,  to  build  their  booths ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
have  not  cleared  the  field  by  fuch  a  day  in  September,  the 
plowmtn  may  re-enter  with  plough  and  cart. 
There  is  one  principal  row  in  the  fair  called  Cheapfide,  after 
the  name  of  that  in  our  great  city  of  London,  Where  are  al- 
moft  all  the  trades  of  London,  with  coffee-houfes,  taverns 
eating-houfes,  &:c.  which  are  all  kept  in  tents  and  booths. 
The  number  of  thefe,  ranged  as  if  they  were  fo  many  ftreets, 
furpafs  many  towns  as  much  in  extent,  as  they  do  fome  whole 
provinces  in  traffic,  efpecially  in  the  articles  wool  and  hops, 
there  having  been  fold  here  of  the  former  50  or  co,oco  I.  at 
one  fair;  and  as  to  the  latter,  there  is  fo  large  a  quantity, 
that  they  ingrofs  a  great  part  of  the  whole  field  to  themfelves  ; 
and  the  price  they  are  fold  at  here  is  a  pretty  near  ftandard  to 
govern  the -prices  elfewhere  in  England. 
Befides  thefe  there  is  an  area  of  80  or  ioo  yards  fquare,  called 
the  Duddery,  peculiar  to  whclefale  dealers  in  woollen  goods, 

•  where  they  have  room  to  bring  in  waggons,  fo  load  and  un- 
load, and  to  take  down  and  open  their  packs  before  their  booths, 
which  are  fo  large  that  the  infides  may  well  enough  be  com- 
pared to  fo  many  Blackwell-balls,  being  warehoufes  Well 
ftored  with  goods.  It  has  been  faid,  and  1  believe  with  great 
truth,  that  there  has  been  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  worth 
of  woollen  manufactures  in  lefs  than  a  week's  time.  At  this 
jubilee  of  commerce,  if  I  maybe  allowed  theexpreffion,  here 
meet  with  chearfulnefs  the  traders  of  every  clafs,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  gives  bread  and  employment  to  thoufands  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Here  we  find  the  clothiers  from  Lancafhire  and 
Yorkfhire,with  cloths,  kerfeys,cottons,  penniftons,  and  Man- 
chefter  goods  of  all  forts ;  alfo  every  kind  of  upholfter's  wares, 
and  Norwich  fluffs  in  abundance,  befides  the  duroys,  drug- 
gets, and  the  like  manufactures  of  Devonfhire,  from  Exeter, 
Taunton,  Briftol,  and  other  parts  in  the  weft. 
The  wool  is  chieflv  bought  up  by  the  manufacturers  of  Nor- 
folk, 
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folk,  Suffolk,  and  Effex,  and  the  hops  hy  the  dealers  of  Suf- 
folk, Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Lin- 
coln, Leicefter,  Rutland,  and  even  Stafford,  Warwick,  and 
Worcefter.  It  is  no  little  advantage  to  this  fair  that  the  river 
Grant,  or  Cam,  which  runs  clofe  by  the  north-weft  fide  of 
the  fair,  in  it's  courfe  to  Cambridge  and  Ely,  is  navigable; 
by  which  means  all  heavy  goods  are  brought  by  water-carri- 
age from  London,  &c.  firft  to  the  port  of  Lynn  in  Norfolk, 
from  thence  in  barges  to  the  Oufe,  from  the  Oufe  into  the 
Cam,  and  fo  to  the  very  edge  of  the  fair. 
In  like  manner  the  heavy  goods  are  fent  from  hence  by  water 
to  Lynn,  and  there  fhipped  for  the  Humber  and  Tine,  for  the 
north  of  England,  and  even  Scotland.  Befides  the  goods 
bought  and  fold  at  this  fair,  very  large  commiffions  in  every 
branch  of  commerce  are  then  negociated  for  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

So  great  is  the  concourfe  of  people  at  this  rendezvous  of  com- 
merce, that  it  is  common  to  fee  even  50  London  hackney 
coaches  there,  which  ply  night  and  morning  to  carry  people 
to  and  from  Cambridge  ;  befides  the  wherries,  which  are 
actually  brought  from  LondonTn  waggons,  to  ply  upon  the 
river  Cam,  and  to  carry  people  up  and  down  from  the  town 
and  fair. 

At  this  time  a  court  of  juftice  is  held  here  every  day  by  the 
magiftrates  of  Cambridge,  who  proceed  in  a  fummary  way, 
as  is  the  practice  of  pye-powder  courts  ;  fo  that  the  fair  is 
like  to  a  well-governed  city,  without  the  diforder  and  con- 
fufion  with  which  fo  great  a  concourfe  of  people  is  generally 
attended. 

When  the  wholefale  bufinefs  of  the  great  hurry  of  the  fair  is 
over,  the  country  gentry  flock  to  it  from  all  parts  adjacent, 
and  lay  out  a  great  deal  of  money  in  toys,  drolls,  puppet- 
fhews,  rope-dancing,  and  the  like  diverfions,  which  fpread 
an  univerfal  gaiety  among  all  countenances,  the  natural  con- 
fequences  of  commerce  and  innocent  amufement. 

Remarks. 

Our  tradefmen  of  London  being  under  the  difagreeable  necef- 
fity  of  fending  riders,  at  a  great  expence,  to  promote  their 
bufinefs,  into  the  country,  fhews  the  ufe  and  neceffity  of  fairs 
in  the  way  of  trade.  But,  as  this  is  a  fubject  of  more  con- 
cern than  the  generality  have  an  idea  of,  I  fhall  defer  what  I 
have  to  fay  thereon  'till  I  come  to  the  article  Fairs,  where 
I  fhall  fhew  what  is  doing  abroad,  and  what  ought  to  be 
done  at  home,  in  that  fhape. 
CAMBODIA,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  is  a  kingdom  that  lies  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  kingdom  and  gulph  of  Siam,  having  the 
Indian  Ocean  on  the  fouth  ;  Cochinchina  on  the  eaft;  and 
Laos  kingdom,  and  the  Kamois  mountains,  on  the  north. 
Moll  makes  it  400  miles,  others  only  310  from  north  to 
fouth,  where  longeft,  and  about  210,  where  broadeft,  but  it 
grows  very  narrow  towards  the  north.  The  weft  part  is 
mountainous  and  defert,  but  the  midland  lies  low,  and  has 
the  river  Menemcon,  or  Mecon,  running  through  the  whole 
from  north  to  fouth,  which  annually  begins  to  fwell  on  the 
jft  of  June,  rifes  10  or  12  feet,  and,  in  July  and  Auguft, 
overflows  the  neighbouring  lands. 

The  country  abounds  withrice,  corn,  oranges,  citrons,  man- 
goes, cocoa,  and  other  Indian  fruits,  together  with  peafe, 
butter,  and  oil.  Here  is  alfo  plenty  of  japan-wood,  fendal- 
wood,  aquila-wood,  ftick!ack,lacque  forjapanning,  and  many 
forts  of  phyfical  drugs.  The  country  produces  fine  gold  alfo, 
cambogia  of  a  gold  colour,  in  rolls  ;  raw  filk,  at  about  120 
dollars  per  pecul ;  and  elephants  teeth,  of  which  the  largeft 
are  from  50  to  55  dollars.  Captain  Hamilton  fays,  flefh  and 
fifh  are  the  only  things  that  may  be  bought  without  a  permit 
from  the  king,  and  they  are  fo  plentiful  and  cheap,  that  the 
captain  fays,  he  bought  a  bullock,  which  was  between  4  and 
500  weight,  for  a  Spanifh  dollar,  and  that  140  pounds  weight 
of  rice  may  be  purchafed  for  eight-pence  :  but  poultry  are 
fcarce. 

The  country  abounds  in  amethyfts,  garnets,  faphires,  corne- 
lians, chryfolites,  cats  eyes,  properly  called  acates,  and  there 
are,  alfo,  thofe  called  milk  and  blood-ftones,  allum  and 
fugar. 

They  will  not  fuffer  the  Dutch  to  fettle  factories  in  this  coun- 
try, but  are  very  defirous  of  trading  with  the  Englifh.  Mr. 
Hamilton  fays,  that,  when  he  came  for  this  purpofe,  to  Pon- 
tcamafs,  he  fent  his  fupercargoc,  with  prefents  to  the  king, 
who  received  him  in  great  irate,  fitting  on  a  throne  like  a 
pulpit,  with  his  face  veiled  below  his  eyes,  and  gave  him  free 
leave  to  trade.  And  the  king,  having  taken  fome  time  to 
obtain  the  confent  of  his  guardian,  the  king  of  Cochinchina, 
invited  the  Englifh  to  fettle  in  his  country,  and  to  erect 
factories,  or  forts,  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  to  protect 
their  trade. 

The  Englifh  merchants  had  thoughts  of  fettling  a  factory  at 
Cambodia,  the  capital  city,  'till  1705,  when  the  people  rofe 
upon  them,  and  deftroyed  that  which  they  had  at  the  ifland  of 
Paulo  Andore,  and  burned  their  houfe,  very  few  of  the 
merchants  efcaping  with  their  lives  ;  fo  that  our  people  have 
not  been  very  forward  to  fettle  here  fincc,  efpecially  as  they 
have  been  permitted  toeftablifh  factories  in  China,  which  the 


Dutch  are  not.  To  make  thcmfclves  amends  for  this,  the 
Dutch  fettled  their  trade  at  this  place,  which,  by  the  com- 
munication of  rivers,  and  coafting  veffels,  ftands  very  con- 
venient to  furnifh  them  with  the  principal  commodities  of 
China,  which  they  bring  away  to  Europe,  without  the  trouble 
of  going  farther  north  to  fetch  them  ;  for  the  river  of  Cam- 
boya  has  a  northern  branch,  that,  according  to  the  Atlas 
Maritimus,  is  navigable  a  great  way  towards  Cochinchina 
and  the  bay  of  Tonquin,  with  which,  by  that  means,  they 
have  a  correfpondence;  but  it  is  not  fo  much  to  their  advan- 
tage as  a  direct  trade  to  China  would  be,  the  goods  being, 
as  it  were,  all  bought  at  fecond-hand,  befides  being  attended 
with  the  extra-charge  of  land-carriage. 

Cupangsoap,  fays  capt.  Hamilton,  is  the  firft  fea-port  we 
come  to  in  this  country,  which  affords  elephants  teeth,  ftick- 
lack,  and  the  gum  gambouge;  but  there  is  no  free  trade  here 
without  a  licence  from  the  court  of  Cambodia. 

Ponteamas,  is  the  next  place,  which  had  a  very  good 
trade  for  many  years,  having  the  conveniency  of  a  pretty  deep, 
but  narrow  river,  which,  in  the  rainy  feafons  of  the  fouth-weft 
monfoons,  has  communication  with  Banfac,  or  Cambodia  Ri- 
ver :  this  conveniency  brought  the  foreign  commerce  from 
Cambodia  to  this  place,  where  it  flourifhed  pretty  well  'till 
17 1 7,  when  it  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Siam  fleet. 
Captain  Hamilton  fays,  that  few  cared  to  trade  to  Cambodia, 
becaufe  the  navigation  was  long  and  troublefome,  which  the 
reader  will  obferve  to  be  quite  contrary  to  the  foregoing  af- 
fertion  by  the  Atlas  Maritimus,  though  the  author  fays,  in 
another  place,  that  fhips  muft  warp  up  againfl  the  current 
at  leaft  180  miles  :  but  this  contradiction  feems  to  be  owing 
to  his  not  clearly  diftinguifhing  between  the  eaftern  branch 
and  the  weftern,  of  which  the  former  is  beft. 
There  are  feveral  ifiands  that  lie  off  the  coaft  of  Cambodia, 
but  none  inhabited,  becaufe  it  is  infefted  by  pirates,  though 
there  is  one  about  three  leagues  weft,  called  Guadrol,  that  is 
three  leagues  long,  and  one  broad,  which  has  good  qualifi- 
cations for  a  fettlement,  fuch  as  fine  fandy  bays,  that  are 
good  harbours,  plenty  of  wood  and  water,  and  a  foil  that  is 
black  and  fat. 

There  are  feveral  fmall  uninhabited  ifiands,  alfo,  between 
Ponteamas  and  the  weft  entrance  of  the  Cambodia  river.  The 
largeft  of  thofe  is  Pullo-Penjang,  which  confifts  of  eight  iflands 
in  a  clufter,  in  30  fathom  water,  that  form  a  good  harbour: 
Pullo-Ubi,  which  is  the  eaftermoft,  affords  good  mails  for 
fhipping,  and  is  the  center  of  navigation  for  thefe  feas,  efpeci- 
ally from  Siam,  Bantam,  andBatavia,  to  the  river  Cambodia. 

Pullo-Condore,  is  the  largeft  and  higheft  of  four  or  five 
ifiands,  about  40  leagues  eaft  of  Pullo-Ubi,  20  fouth  and  byeaft 
from  the  weftermoft  mouth  of  the  river  Cambodia.  Though- 
Capt.  Hamilton  fays  it  is  a  bad  place  for  a  colony,  producing 
nothing  but  wood,  water,  and  fifh,  and  having  but  two  har- 
bours, neither  of  them  good  ;  yet  the  Englifh  fettled  here  in 
1702,  when  the  factory  of  Chufan,  upon  the  coaft  of  China, 
was  broke  up  ;  but,  having  bargained  with  fome  Maccaffers, 
natives  of  the  ifland  of  Cabebes,  tofervefor  foldiers,  and  help 
to  erect  a  fort,  and  not  difcharging  them  at  three  years  end, 
according  to  their  contract,  they  rofe  in  the  night,  and  mur 
dered  every  Englifhman  they  found  in  his  bed. 
They  have  a  little  rice,  fome  potatoes,  and  very  good  bana- 
na's, but  little  elfe  grows  on  the  ifland,  except  fome  fine 
trees  on  the  mountains,  which  afford  timber  for  mafts,  &c. 
particularly  one  of  a  very  large  kind,  whofe  leaves  and  bark 
much  refemble  a  chefnut,  and  the  wood  is  extremely  hard. 
There  runs  from  it  a  fort  of  rofin,  which  they  procure  by 
making  a  cavity  in  the  trunk,  three  or  four  feet  above  ground, 
wherein,  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year,  they  kindle  a  fire, 
which  makes  the  rofin  liquify  into  the  bottom,  as  into  a  re- 
ceiver. With  this  rofin  they  make  flambeaux,  which  they  burn 
in  the  ftead  of  candles.  Dampier  calls  it  pitch,  and  others 
oil,  becaufe  the  matter  is  at  firft  liquid,  and  is  of  the  colour 
of  the  oil  of  nuts,  though  afterwards  it  turns  whitifh,  has  the 
confiftency  of  butter,  and  a  very  agreeable  fmell  * 

*  Is  it  not  certain,  that  many  vegetable  productions  will  af- 
ford a  more  healthful,  pleafant,  and  agreeable  matter  fo; 
making  of  candles  than  tallow  ?  As  nothing  is  more  dif» 
greeable  to  many,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  no  way  whole' 
fome  to  any,  than  the  fnufFof  a  candle  when  ju it  exrin 
guilhed;  fo,  while  burning,  there  constantly  evaporate!  i 
fume  that  may  not  be  falubrious.  The  myrtle-tree  afford 
fine  candles,  and  of  an  exhilarating  {cent. 

Martiniere  fays,  the  Englifh  bought  this  ifland  in  the  laft  cen 
tury,  becaufe  it  has  a  good  harbour,  and  lay  convenient  i 
the  way  to  China;  but,  on  their  being  maffacred,  as  above 
when  their  fort  was  demolifhed,  the  ruins  of  which  are  1} 
to  be  feen,  it  reverted  to  the  king  of  Cambodia. 
The  inhabitants  employ  thcmfelves  for  the  moll  part  in  fifh 
ing,  making  the  oil  of  tortoifes,  flambeaux,  planks  for  th 
fides  of  their  vcflcls,  and  in  making  brine  for  faking  final 
fifh  like  anchovies,  which  abound  in  this  fea. 
CAMLET,  or,  as  fome  fpell  it,  CAMBLET,  a  plain  fluff 
compofed  of  a  warp  and  woof,  and  which  is  manufactured  0 
a  loom  with  two  treddles,  as  linens  and  ftarnines  are. 
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The  camlets  are  either  longer  or  fhortcr,  broader  or  narrower, 
according  to  their  feveral  kinds  and  qualities,  and  the  places 
where  they  arc  manufactured.  There  are  camlets  of  all  forts  : 
fome  in  goat's  hair,  both  in  the  warp  and  woof ;  others,  in 
which  the  warp  is  of  hair,  and  the  woof  half  hair  and  half 
filk  •  others  aj>ain,  wherein  both  the  warp  and  woof  are  of 
Wool  :  and,  lattly,  fome  of  which  the  warp  is  of  wool,  and 
the  woof  of  thread. 

Some  are  dyed  in  thread  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  materials 
both  of  the  warp  and  of  the  woof  were  dyed  before  they  were 
wove  or  wrought  on  the  loom  :  others  are  dyed  in  the  piece  ; 
others  are  marbled,  or  mixed  ;  fome  are  ftriped,  fome  waved, 
or  watered,  and  fome  figured. 

Camlets  are  proper  for  feveral  ufes,  according  to  their  different 
kinds  and  qualities.  Some  fervc  to  make  garments,  both 
for  men  and  women  ;  fome  for  bed  curtains,  and  other  houf- 
hold  furniture,  altar  curtains,  and  other  church  ornaments, 
in  France. 

The  places,  under  the  king  of  France's  dominion,  where 
they  make  the  greateft  quantities  of  camlets,  are,  Liflc  in 
Flanders,  Arras  in  Artois,  Amiens  in  Picaidy,  La  Neuville 
near  Lyons,  and  fome  places  in  Auvergne.  In  time  of  peace 
the  French  do  alfo  import  fome  from  foreign  countries,  par- 
ticularly from  Bruffels,  Holland,  and  England,  the  latter 
of  which  are  very  much  cftccmcd. 

Laftly,  there  are  filk  camlets  of  feveral  colours,  efpecially 
crimfon,  carnation,  or  flefh-colour,  and  purple,  which  are 
manufaftured  at  Venice,  Florence,  Milan,  Naples,  and 
Lucca ;  but  thefe  are  properly  tabbies  and  tafteties,  difguifed 
under  the  name  of  camlets. 

The  watered  camlets  of  Verona,  which  are  alfo  called  Ve- 
rona carpets,  may  more  properly  be  called  a  kind  of  tabbies. 
Lifle  furnifhes  a  great  quantity  of  camlets,  fome  all  of  hair, 
others  all  of  wool,  both  warp  and  woof;  their  breadth  moil 
commonly  is  half  an  ell,  or  half  an  ell  wanting  ,',,  each  piece 
meafuriDg  21  or  22  ells  in  length,   Paris  mcafure.     Thefe 
camlets  are  wove  white,   and  afterwards  dyed  of  feveral  co- 
lours,  and  then  palled  under  the  hot-prefs,   to  make  them 
fmooth,  and  give  them  that  luftre  which  is  obfcrvable  in  them. 
They  alfo  manufacture  at  Lille,  and  in  fome  other  places  of 
French  Flanders,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fmall  camlets,  or 
camelotines,  which  arc  very  narrow  and  very  light  :  thefe 
are  chiefly  defigncd  for  Spain.     The  Dutch  give  feveral 
names,  and  even  pretty  odd  ones,  to  thofe  camlets  ;    the 
chief  of  which   names  are,  the  amparillas,  or  nonparcille, 
polunitte,   polomit,  or  polomitte,  &c. 
The  camlets  of  Arras  are  commonly  very  coarfe,  having  a 
very  round  grain,  more  like  that  of  barracans  than  that  of 
common  camlets.     Moft  of  them  are  manufactured  white, 
■afterwards  dyed,  and  then  calendered.     Some  are  half  an  ell, 
and  others  three  quarters  and  an  half  wide.     The  pieces  arc 
•commonly  20  ells  long,   Paris  meafure. 
They  make  a  great  many  camlets  at  Amiens,  whofe  names 
and  qualities  are  different. 

The  firft,  which  are  reckoned  the  beft,  are  called  camlets 
after  the  manner  of  Bruffels,  becaufe  they,  in  a  manner, 
imitate  the  true  Bruflels  camlets  in  the  weaving,  length, 
breadth,  and  materials  they  are  made  with. 
The  fecond  are  a  fort  of  fmall  narrow  barracans  all  of  wool, 
which  they  fometimes  call  camlets  with  twilled  thread,  or 
camlets  with  a  coarfe  grain. 

The  third  are  called  camlets  quinettes,  wbofe  thread  of  the 
woof  is  but  one  fingle  thread,  very  much  twilled.  It  is  all 
of  wool:  the  piece  is  half  an  ell  wide,  and  21  ells  long, 
Paris  meafure.  They  are  commonly  wove  white,  then  dyed 
feveral  colours,  and  afterwards  preffed,  or  calendered,  hot. 
The  fourth  co  under  the  name  of  fmall  ftriped  camlets,  be- 
caufe they  are  ffiiped  with  feveral  colours  lengthways,  from 
the  head  to  the  end  of  the  piece.  They  arc  half  an  ell  wide, 
and  the  pieces  meafure  from  21  to  22  ells,  Paris  meafure. 
They  are  likewife  palled  under  the  hot  prefs,  as  the  quinettes 
camlets. 

They  make  likewife  at  Amiens  fome  fmall  camlets  of  thread 
and  wool,  half  an  ell  wide  :  but  there  are  few  of  thefe. 
The  camlets  of  Amiens,  whofe  warp  is  of  hair  and  wool, 
and  the  woof  all  of  hair,  are  f  of  an  ell  wide,  and  in  length 
from  32  4  to  38  -}. 

There  are  fome,  alfo,  whereof  the  warp  is  of  filk  and  wool 
twilled  together,  and  the  woof  of  wool  :  they  are  alfo  f 
•  wide. 
By  a  decree  of  the  king's  council  of  ftate,  made  the  17th  of 
March,  1717,  for  regulating  the  manufactures  of  Amiens, 
whofe  weavers  have  no  particular  flatutes,  it  is  ordered  : 

I.  That  the  warp  of  camlets  all  of  wool,  after  the  manner 
of  Bruffels,  fhall  confift  of  840  threads  :  that  they  fhall  be 
half  an  ell  wide  between  the  lifts,  and  36  ells  long. 

II.  That  the  camlets  inriched  with  two  threads  of  filk,  after 
the  manner  of  Holland,  fhall  have  about  1100  threads  in  the 
warp,  be  half  an  ell  broad,  and  from  36  to  40  ells  long. 

III.  That  the  warp  of  the  fuperfine  camlets,  Bruffels  fafhion, 


IV.  The  ftriped  camlets,  and  the  plain  ones  of  a  changeable 
colour,  mult  have  3(56  threads  in  the  warp,   be  half  an  ell 
wide  between  the  two  lifts,  and  2 1  i  long,  coming  from  the 
loom,  that  they  may  afterwards  be  full  21  ells  long,  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  of  the  year  1669. 
They  ufed  formerly  to  make  at  Amiens  a  fort  of  extraordinary 
camlets,  which  they  called  bangmcrs.     It  was  wrought  with, 
fquarcs,  or  with   wave,  and  wove  on  a  loom  with  feven  or 
eight  trcddlcs.     The  warp  and  woof  were  of  wool,   and  the 
figures  of  white  Epinay  thread.      There  was  a  pretty  grc.it 
confumption  of  thefe  camlets  in  France  ;  and  they  ufed,  alfo, 
to  fend  confiderable  quantities  of  them  into  foreign  countries, 
efpecially  into  Portugal.     But,  at  prcfent,  they  make  hardly 
any,  they  being  abfolutcly  gone  out  of  fafhion. 
The  camlets  of  la  Neuville  are  much  like  thofe  of  Bruffels, 
and  almoft  equally  cfleemed  ;    whence   they  are  commonly 
called  camlets  after  the  manner  of  Bruffels.    Their  moft  ufual 
breadth  is  half  an  ell  and  half  a  quarter,  and  the  pieces  are 
commonly  from  35  to  40  elis  long,  Paris  meafure.     France 
is  obliged  to  the  Sieurs  Claude  and  Jofeph  Verdun,  two  bro- 
thers, for  the  cftablifhmcnt  of  this  manufactures 
The  camlets  of  Auvergne  do  not  much  differ  from  the  ftriped 
camlets  and  quinettes  camlets  of  Amiens,  but  are  coarfe,  and 
of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  1 8th  article  of  the  general  regulations  for  the  manufac- 
tures, made  in  Auguft,  1669,  and  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  the  19th  of  February,  1671,  and  the  nth  of  March,  1673, 
have  fettled  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  feveral  forts  of  cam- 
lets that  are  made  in  France. 

The  camlets  of  Bruflels  arc  cither  variegated  or  plain,  with- 
out any  ftripes  and  figures.  They  are  commonly  half  an  ell 
and  half  a  quarter  wide,  or  f  of  an  ell,  and  from  35  to  6q 
ells  long,   Paris  meafure.     There  are  fome  all  of  hair,  both 


fhall  be  of  gout's  hair  fpun,  or  camel's  hair,  with  two  threads 
of  filk,  and  have  between  1300  and  1500  threads;  the  woof 
to  be  double  of  goat's  or  camel'*  hair,  of  the  fame  length  and 
breadth  as  the  former. 
Vot.  L 


ill  the  warp  and  woof;  fome  whereof  the  woof  is  of  hair, 
and  the  warp  half  of  hair,  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  woof, 
and  half  of  filk,  of  another  colour  ;  which  renders  the  camlet 
variegated,  that  is  to  fay,  that  every  thread  of  the  warp  is 
compofed  of  two  threads,  the  one  of  hair,  and  the  other  of 
filk,  well  twitted  together.  The  Bruffels  camlets  are  com- 
monly calendered,  and  excel  both  in  goodnefs  and  beauty 
above  thofe  made  in  France,  and  even  in  Holland  and  in 
England,  though  the  latter  come  pretty  near  them,  and  are 
very  much  elteemed. 

Figured  camlets  are  thofe  of  a  fingle  colour,  on  which  have 
been  ftamped,  or  imprinted,  various  figures,  flowers,  foliages, 
&c.  This  is  performed  with  hot  irons,  which  arc  a  kind  of 
moulds,  that  arc  paffed  under  a  prefs  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  fluff.  The  figured  camlets  come  only  from  Amiens  and 
Flanders.  The  trade  of  them  was  formerly  pretty  confider- 
able ;  at  prefent  there  are  but  few  of  them  fold,  which  ferve 
commonly  for  church  ornaments,  or  for  making  fome  houfe- 
hold  furniture. 

Waved  camlets  are  thofe  on  which  a  kind  of  waves  have 
been  impreffed,  as  on  tabbies,  by  making  them  pafs  feve- 
ral times  under  the  calender. 

Water  camlets  are  fuch,  which,  being  taken  from  the  loom, 
undergo  a  certain  preparation  with  water,  after  which  they 
are  put  into  the  hot-prefs,  that  renders  them  fmooth  and 

§loflV-  ,    .  . 

They  who  make  camlets,  arid  the  merchants  who  deal  in 

them,  ought  to  be  very  careful  that  they  do  not  acquire  any 
falfe  or  bad  plaits,  becaufe  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  out 
again  ;  which  gave  occafion  to  this  French  proverb,  That 
man  refembles  a  camlet,  that  is  to  fay,  he  has  taken  his  plait  ; 
intimating,  that  he  has  got  an  ill  habit,  of  which  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  cure  him.     All  forts  of  camlets,    even  thofe  of 
Holland,  muft  enter  France  only  by  the  ports  of  Calais  and 
St.  Vallery,  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber,  1687,  and  the  3d  of  July,    1692. 
CAMP.     The  Siamefe,  and  fome  other  nations  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  give  the  name  of  camps  to  the  quarters  which  they 
affign  to  the  foreigners  who   come  to  trade  with  them.     In 
thefe  camps  every  nation  forms,  as  it  were,  a  particular  town, 
where  they  carry  on  all  their  trftde.    They  not  only  keep  their 
warehoufes  and  fhops  there,  but  alfo  live  in  thefe  camps,  with 
their  families,  their  factors,  and  agents.    The  Europeans  are 
free  from  that  fubjection  at  Siam,   and  almoft  every-where 
elfe,  and  are  at  liberty  to  dwell  in  the  cities,  or  in  the  fub- 
urbs,  as  they  judge  it  moft  convenient  for  their  trade. 
CAMPHIRE,  or,  as  fome  write  it,  CAMPHOR,    a  body 
of  a  particular  nature,  peculiar  to  itfelf,  which  is  neither  a 
refin  nor  a  volatile  fait,  nor  an  oil,  nor  a  juice,  nor  a  bitu- 
men, nor  a  gum,  but  a  mixed  fubftance,  dry,  white,   tranf- 
parent,  and  brittle,  of  a  ftrong  and  penetrating  fmell.     It 
is  eafily  evaporated  in  the  air  if  it  be  a  little  hot.     It  is  very 
inflammable,   and   cannot  be  eafily  extinguifhed,    burning 
even  in  water  and  in  fnow  :  wherefore,  camphire  appears  to 
be  chiefly  compofed  of  an  inflammable  principle  rarified, 
mixed  with  fome  aqueous  particles,  and  a  very  fubtile  and 
attenuated  earth. 

Camphire  may  probably  be  extracted  from  all  plants  (even 
from  thofe  of  Europe)  which  abound  with  an  effential  oil  ; 
yet  it  would  differ  with  regard  to  the  fmell,  always  retaining 
that  from  which  it  is  extraaed.  The  reader  may  fee,  in  the 
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Philofophical  Tranfactions,  how  Mr.  Ncuman,  a  celebrated 
chymift  of  Berlin,  extracted  camphire  from  thyme. 
Camphire  is  divided  into  natural  and  fictitious  or  artificial. 
Natural  camphire  comes  two  ways  :  I.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  iflands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  in  certain  feafons  of  the 
year,  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  looks 
pretty  much  like  fait ;  it  is  the  molt  excellent  and  moft  pre- 
cious of  all,  being,  as  it  were,  diftilled  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  It  differs  from  the  other  forts,  in  not  evaporating  in 
the  air.  It  is  afl'erted,  that  this  tree  produces  hardly  one 
ounce  of  camphire,  for  which  reafon  it  is  worth  above  a 
hundred  times  more  than  the  fictitious  camphire  of  Japan, 
and  there  is  but  very  little  of  it,  if  any,  exported  out  of  the 
country.  The  fecond  fort  of  natural  camphire  runs  from 
incifions  made  in  the  trunk  and  chief  branches  of  a  very  thick 
tree  which  grows  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  but 
chiefly  in  the  Ifland  of  Borneo. 

The  fictitious  camphire  is  that  of  Japan.  The  tree  from 
which  they  obtain  it  is  very  large  and  thick  ;  they  call  it  cuf- 
nofky  in  that  country.  It  produces  fine  leaves,  which,  when 
full  grown,  become,  by  degrees,  of  a  beautiful  yellow.  They 
fmell  very  much  of  camphire,  efpecially  the  fruit,  which  hangs 
either  fingly,  or  in  couples,  by  a  long  ftalk.  It  is  of  a  bright 
green,  round,  fhort,  very  near  of  the  figure  of  a  common 
acorn,  and  is  furrounded  with  a  fhellofa  deep  green.  There 
is  abundance  of  thefe  trees  in  the  vvcftern  parts  of  Japan, 
namely,  in  the  province  of  Satzuma,  and  in  the  ifles  of  Goths: 
This  tree  grows  fometimes  to  fuch  a  bignefs,  that  two  per- 
fons  could  hardly  grafp  it.  The  Japanefe  know  how  to  cut 
dextroufly  part  of  it's  root,  of  which  they  make  very  pretty 
little  tables.  In  order  to  get  the  camphire,  they  cut  the 
remainder  of  the  root,  and  the  moft  tender  fhoots,  into  fmall 
bits  of  the  bignefs  of  one  joint  of  a  finger  :  thefe  they  boil  in 
water  during  48  hours,  in  large  iron  or  copper  kettles,  over 
which  they  put  covers,  in  the  fhape  of  alembics,  hollow, 
with  long  necks,  which  ferve  to  keep  and  ftcp  the  cam- 
phire which  rifes  with  the  fleam,  by  means  of  the  fire. 
When  all  is  cool  again,  they  gather  the  camphire,  and  keep 
it  for  ufe.  But,  as  this  is  the  work  of  the  countrymen  in 
Japan,  where  this  drug  is  fo  little  valued  that  they  hardly 
prepare  any,  unlefs  the  Dutch  merchants  give  commifiion  for 
it  in  the  preceding  year,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  operation 
fhould  be  performed  in  a  very  grofs  manner,  and  that  fome 
fmall  particles  of  the  wood  fhould  be  mixed  with  the  cam- 
phire ;  for  which  reafon  the  Dutch  refine  it,  either  to  feparate 
the  wood  from  it,  or,  if  it  be  of  the  fecond  natural  fort,  to 
remove  the  earth  or  fand  that  mixed  with  it,  whilft  it  dif- 
tilled from  the  tree,  or  was  added  to  it  to  increafe  it's  weight. 
The  Dutch,  fays  MonfieurGarcin,  have  places  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  Sumatra,  which  afford  thein  a  great  deal  of  camphire, 
and  is  the  beft  in  all  the  Eaft-Indies,  efpecially  that  which 
grows  at  Baros,  whence,  alfo,  comes  the  beft  benzoin.  Tho' 
there  be  a  great  deal  of  camphire  in  Japan,  yet  the  Japanefe 
have  fo  great  a  value  for  that  of  Baros,  which  the  Dutch  carry 
to  them,  that  they  buy  it  very  dear  of  the  latter,  for  that  of 
Japan  is  good  for  little  in  comparifon  to  the  other;  and  as 
it  is  cheap  the  Dutch  buy  it,  and  mix  it  with  that  of  Su- 
matra, and,  being  thus  mixed,  it  looks  pretty  fine. 
The  difference  of  thefe  two  forts  of  camphire,  when  crude, 
is  not,  perhaps,  fo  great  as  may  be  commonly  imagined.  The 
Dutch  underftand  perfectly  well  how  to  purify  and  refine  this 
matter,  and  give  it  a  proper  form,  of  which  the  Japanefe  are 
perfectly  ignorant. 

This  is  the  reafon  why  the  latter,  who  would  have  good  and 
well-purified  camphire,  buy  that  of  the  Dutch  at  a  very  high 
price ;  and  the  Dutch,  in  their  turn,  are  fond  of  that  of  die 
Japanefe,  becaufe  it  is  very  cheap,  and  they  know  how  to 
refine  it,  wherein  they  find  their  account. 
In  Europe  the  merchants  give  the  name  of  crude  camphire  to 
that  which  is  brought  from  the  Indies  in  fmall  loaves,  or 
lumps,  fuch  as  are  formed  and  found  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
:.ich  the  incifions  were  made.  Camphire  in  that  con- 
dition muff  be  chofen  in  pieces  that  are  brittle,  white,  clean, 
dry,  and  of  a  good  fcent,  and  being  crumbled,  it  muft  look 
like  common  white  fait. 

The  Sieur  Pomet,  in  his  General  Hiftory  of  Drugs,  charges 
the  French  artifts  with  being  either  unwilling,  or  uncapable, 
to  refine  camphire,  and  chufing  rather  to  have  recoui  fe  to  the 
Dutch,  than  to  perform  themfelves  the  fublimation  of  it ; 
which,  however,  docs  not  feem  very  difficult,  according  to 
the  method  prefcribed  by  that  author. 

The  manner  of  refining  camphire,  as  defcribed  by  Pomet 
and  Lemery,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Paris,  for  the  year  1705. 

Crude  camphire  is  refined  in  order  to  clear  it  of  fome  earth, 
or  fand,  that  was  mixed  with  it  as  it  fell  from  the  tree.  To 
effect  which,  it  is  put  into  a  matrafs,  or  any  other  fublima- 
tory  veflel,  being  iirft  well  broke  and  pounded.  When  the 
veflel  is  half  full,  you  flop,  or  fliut  it  flightly,  and  put  it 
over  a  middling  fire  ;  which  immediately  urges  the  moft  fub- 
tile  parts  of  the  camphire  upwards,  whereby  it  is  at  lait  in- 
tirely  fublimated,  except  the  caput  mortuum,  reckoned  worth 
nothing,  which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel.    When 


the  fublimation  is  compleated,  you  have  a  refined  camphire 
white,  tranfparent,  and  as  fine  as  that  which  the  Dutch  pre- 
pare, and  in  bits  more  or  lefs  large,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  crude  camphire  you  have  made  ufe  of.  It  is  liquified 
after  fublimation  by  a  moderate  heat,  and  caft  afterwards 
into  moulds,  to  give  whatever  form  the  operator  pleafes. 
Amongft  the  camphire  refined  after  that  manner,  there  re- 
mains commonly  a  fmall  portion  of  it  extremely  white,  in 
fmall  grains,  which  could  not  incorporate  with  the  reft,  but 
is  neverthelefs  of  a  good  quality. 

Refined  camphire  muft  be  chofen  the  whitcft,  the  cleared 
the  leaft  fpotted,  clear,  light,  friable,  of  a  ftrong,  penetrat- 
ing, difagreeable  fmell,  burning  intircly,  without  leaving 
the  leaft  remains,  and  as  little  broke  as  poffible;  though,  for 
ufe,  camphire  in  fmall  bits  is  not  worfe,  than  that  which  is 
more  large  and  entire. 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  adulterate  this  drug:  but  what  may 
make  fome  difference,  with  regard  to  it's  goodnefs,  is  it's  be- 
ing more  or  lefs  purified  or  refined. 

In  order  to  preferve  this  fubfhncc,  and  prevent  the  evapo- 
ration, it  muft  be  put  into  bran  or  linf.cd,  that  this  feed,  by 
it's  vifcofity  or  clamminefs,  may  retain  the  particles  of  cam- 
phire, and  prevent  their  diffipation:  for  the  traders  therein 
obferve  that  this  drug,  without  fomething  of  the  like  care, 
diminifhes  by  being  kept  *. 

*  Quere,  Will  not  the  bran,  or  the  linfeed,  deflroy  the  qua- 
lity of  refined  camphire,  though  they  may  not  diminifh  it's 
quantity?  Is  there  not  fuch  a  magnetifm  in  bodies,  as  to 
attract,  imbibe,  or  repel  the  virtues  of  each  other?  efpe- 
cially between  fuch  oleaginous  and  aqueous  bodies  as  lih- 
feed  and  camphire?  May  not  fo  dry  and  hufky  a  bodv,  as 
bran,  abforb  the  fubtile  ipiiitof  the  camphire,  and  greatly 
injure  it's  virtues,  though  it  (hould  not  leflen  it:s  wci"hr, 
the  quality,  perhaps,  having  little  aflinky  with  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  ? 

They  extract  from  camphire,  by  means  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  a 
fort  of  oil  of  an  amber  colour,  very  much  efteemed  for  curirio- 
rotten  bones.     If  the  reader  is  curious  to  know  fomething- 
more  concerning  this  fort  of  oil,  he  may  confult  Monf.  Le-  i 
mery's  work,  who  is  thought  to  have  handled  this  fubject  i 
better  than  any  body  elfe. 

Remarks. 

Experiments  on  Camphire. 

I.  Take  one  ounce  of  alcohol  *,  and  by  degrees  add  thereto 
one  ounce  of  folid  camphire  ;  all  which  it  will  nearly  diffblve, 
in  a  very  fhort  time,  without  any  ebullition,  or  apparent  al- 
terations of  fluidity,  or  tranfparency.  After  which,  pour  in 
a  large  proportion  of  fair  water,  which  weakening  the  folu- 
tion,  and  uniting  with  the  alcohol,  will  caufe  it  to  let  "o  the 
camphire,  that  now  all  rofe  white,  folid,  and  perfect,  to  the 
top  of  the  mixture. 

*  Alcohol  is  an  highly  reitified  fpirit  of  wine,  a  liquor  ob- 
tainable from  vegetable  fubjects,  by  fermentation,  dilHI- 
lation,  and  recusation  :  [fee  the  article  Distilla- 
tion.] It  appears  related  to  oil,  becaufe  totally  inflnm- 
mable;  and,  when  carefully  examined,  to  be  the  efien- 
tial  oil  of  the  vegetable,  intimately  broke  and  ground  in, 
among  the  particles  of  water;  fo  as  to  form  one  uniform 
liquor,  not  cafily  feparable  again  into  different  parts. 

From  this  experiment,  wc  learn,  that  an  highly  rectified  fpi-. 
rit  of  wine  hath  the  power  of  difiblving  about  it's  own  weight 
of  camphire;  which  when  duly  examined,  appears  to  be  a 
particular  kind  of  volatile,  or  effential  oil,  coagulated  into  a 
white  and  folid  fubftance.  And,  as  fuch  an  oil,  it  is  plen- 
tifully diffolvcd  in  alcohol. 

This  alcohol  is  a  capital  menftruum  in  chymiftry,  and  fitted 
to  diffblve  rofins,  as  well  as  oils.  Though  it  does  not  thus 
mix  inextricably  with  either,  but  leave  them  feparable  agaiill 
by  the  bare  addition  of  water,  which  it  diflblves  more  readily 
than  either  oil  or  rofin  ;  and,  therefore,  lets  them  go  to  join 
with  this,  according  to  the  law  of  precipitation  :  For,  when- 
ever one  body  has  diflblvcd  another,  and  a  third  be  added  to 
the  folution,  which  third  has  a  greater  relation  to  cither  of  the 
former,  than  they  have  to  each  other,  their  union  is  feparated, 
and  the  third  body  diflblvcd,  inftcad  of  the  firft  or  fecond,  one 
of  which  is  at  liberty  to  rife,  or  fall  to  the  bottom,  according 
to  it's  fpecific  gravity  :  as  we  faw  remarkably  in  the  prefent 
experiment,  where  the  camphire,  diflblvcd  in  the  fpirit  of  I 
wine,  was  foon  made  to  float  upon  the  furface,  by  the  ad-*  I 
dition  of  water,  which  has  a  greater  appetite  of  union,  or  I 
relation,  to  fpirit  of  wine,  than  that  fpirit  has  to  camphire 
And  the  physical  reafon  hereof  may  appear,  from  what 
juft  now  faid  of  the  compofition  of  this  fpirit,  it's  being 
intimate  mixture  of  water  and  volatile  oil. 

Experiment     IT. 

A  facile  and  fimple  method  of  preparing  a  fafe  and  effectual 
fudorific  from  camphire. 

If  an  ounce  of  refined  camphire  be  beat  and  ground  in  a 

marble  mortar,  with  two  ounces  of  blanched  almonds,  the 

camphire  will  be  thus  fubtilly  divided,  and  brought  into  a 
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uniform  and  confident  mafs,  fit  for  the  forming  of  pills^  bb- 
lufles,  &c.  in  as  to  be  commodioufly  taken  in  the  way  of  a 
fudorific,  difcutient,  or  perfpirative  remedy  ;  the  dofe  where- 
of may  be  afligned,  betwixt  the  limits  of  three  grains  and 
forty,  or  two  fcruples. 

Sudorific,  perfpirative,  and  alcxipharmic  medicines,  make  a 
hi  part  of  the  common  difpenfatories  :  'tis  judged,  that 
their  places  may  be  advantageoufly  fupplied  by  a  few  power- 
ful ones  of  approved  virtues ;  among  whicli,  this  of  camp  hi  re 
•is  efteemed  as  a  principal  one,  or,  at  leaff,  iuperior  to  Gaf- 
fcoign's  powder,  lapis  contrayerva:,  bezoar,  &c.  whofe  vir- 
■les,  at  beft,  appear  to  be  (mall. 

'1  he  virtues  of  camphire  are  not,  indeed,  univerfally  agreed 
on  by  phyiieians  ;  fome  efteeming  it  hot,  others  cold  ;  fome 
at,  others  of  little  efficacy :  but  the  cafe  is  not  to  be 
decided  by  authorities,  but  experience,  which  fecms  to  de- 
clare, that  camphire  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful,  moft  im- 
mediate, and  moft  innocent  perfpiratives,  fudorifics,  and 
ak'xiphanrrcs,  hitherto  known  :  for  a  large  dole  of  it,  fup- 
pofc  a  fcruple,  or  more,  though  given  diuolved  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  to  a  healthy  perfon,  does  not  increase  the  pulfe,  cr 
excite  a  preternatural  heat;  but  rather  caufes  coolnefs  and 
compofure,  with  a  gentle  fweating,  or  increafe  of  perfpira- 
tion.  So  little  have  the  virtues  of  this  medicine  been  mi- 
derftood,  orfo  little  can  the  virtues  of  medicines  in  general  be 
deduced  from  their  apparent  properties,  or  reafoning  a  priori  ! 
The  natural  and  medicinal  hiitory  of  this  drug  well  deferves 
to  be  traced:  it  appears  to  be  an  efiential  oil,  of  peculiar 
properties  ;  though  fomc  would  have  it  a  rofin,  others  a  gum. 
Certainly  it  ftands  alone,  as  a  matter  fui  generis;  a  body 
wherein  the  nature  of  rofins,  gums,  and  efiential  oils, 
concentrated  in  fome  degree.  It  is  perhaps,  ne  of  the  moil 
difcutient  and  fubtile  remedies  hitherto  difcovered,  in  the 
whole  materia  medica.  Whence  it  proves  highly  ano 
perfpirative,  and  prcfervatorv.  And,  from  certain  obfer- 
Vations  and  experiments,  it  hath  been  judged,  that,  if  all 
the  virtues  of  this  concrete  were  fufficie 

o  it's  external  as  well  as  internal  application,  il 
effectually  fupply  the  place  of  numerous  otlu 
parations,   to    the  eafe    and    advantage  of  pharmacy.     See 
tiie  article  Pharmacy. 

In  cafes  both  of  the  recent  and  inveterate  lues  venerea,  this 
medicine,  ikilfully  prepared  and  applied,  has  been  recom- 
mended to  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  common  fudorific  decoction 
of  the  woods.  It  may  alfo  be  advantageoufly  mixed  along 
with  the  baliams,  or  fine  turpentines,  commonly  ufed  at  the 
clofe  of  that  d  if  temper,  as  the  balfam  capivi,  &c.  Some 
phyficians  have  recommended  it  in  all  inflammatory,  putrid, 
peftilcntial,  and  even  maniacal,  difeafes.  And  whoever  has 
thefecret  of  prudently  joining  this  fimple  medicine  along  with 
nitre,  perhaps,  performs  cures  fcarce  to  be  expected  from 
other  medit  ines  frequently  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes.  See 
the  article  Nitre. 

'ANADA,  a  colony  in  North  America,  belonging  to  the 
French,  before  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  which 
lias  annexed  Canada  and  all  it's  dependencies  to  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain.  See  the  article  America, 
where  the  reader  will  find  the  Definitive  Treaty  of 
3763.  We  (hall  let  this  article  ftand  as  it  did  in  our  laft 
edition,  that  the  better  judgment  may  be  made  of  our  affairs 
5n  America,  at  prefent.  The  limits  of  this  large  country 
arc  variouily  fixed  by  geographers,  fome  extending  them  quite 
from  Florida  to  the  northern  boundaries  of  America,  or  from 
33  to  63  degrees  north  latitude  (Robbe),  though  Canada, 
properly  ib  called,  and  diltinguifhed,  be  only  a  fmall  piovince 
of  this  whole  trad,  and  featcd  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  and  eaft  of  it's  mouth.  Others  bound  it 
on  the  north,  by  the  land  called  Labrador,  or  NcwEritany  ; 
on  the  eaft  by  the  northern  fea  and  New  England,  &c.  on  the 
fouth  by  Florida,  and  on  the  weft  by  New  Mexico,  and  the 
unknown  traits  north  of  it.  According  to  which,  it  will  ex- 
tend itfelf  from  the  25th  to  the  53d  degree  of  latitude,  and 
from  76  to  93  of  weft  longitude  :  but  it's  greateft  extent  is 
commonly  taken  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft;  that  is,  from 
the  province  of  Padoau,  in  New  Spain,  to  Cape  Charles, 
near  the  bay  of  St.  .Laurence,  which  is  reckoned  near  900 
leagues.  Baron  Hontan  makes  it  to  reach  only  from  39  to 
65  degrees  of  latitude;  that  is,  from  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
lake  Erie  to  the  north  fide  of  Hudfon's-Bay,  and  in  longitude 

.  from  the  river  Miffiflippi  to  Cape  Rare  in  Newfoundland  ; 
but  it  is  plain  from  the  more  recent  furveys,  publifhed  by 
IVlonf.  Bellin,  that  the  province  of  Louifiana  is,  by  this 
French  geographer,  made  to  reach  farther,  by  a  great  many 
degrees  weftward,  than  the  river  abovementioned;  though, 
how  far  the  French  think  proper  to  make  it,  no  one  can  de- 
cide, but  they  are  fure  always  to  take  elbow  room  enough, 
notwithftanding  they  may  happen,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
to  incroach  a  tew  hundred  leagues  now  and  then  upon  the 
Englifh,  whom  they  would  gladly  extirpate  from  all  North 
America.  See  the  articles  British  America,  French 
America,  and  our  maps  of  America,  compared  with  thofe 
of  the  Sieur  D'Anville*. 

*  It  is  obfervable,  in  our  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  court 
of  France,  that  they  are  very  folicitous  fo   dextroufly    to 


mould  and  fafhion  their  royal  geographers  and  hydm^ra- 
phcrs  in  their  office  of  marine,  that  all  their  maps  and  feaT 
charts  may  molt  accurately  quadrate  with  their  political 
■  '  in  of  incroachment  upon  the  territories  of  other  nations. 
;  ',  inllances  of  which,  fee  our  maps  of  North  and 

South  America,  compared  with  thofe  of  the  SieurD'Anvillifc 
that  were  exe<  uted  under  the  patronage  of  th?  Fiench  court, 
andonrarticlesofBRiTiSH  America, French  Ambric'a, 
Spanish  America;  maps  of  Africa,  where  it 

WI"  •  '  fully  the  French  have,  within  thefe 

few  years,   incroached  upon  the  Britifh  rights  and  p, 

hundred   leagues;    and    are  now    making 
nbique,  upoi  of  the  Portugiieze, 

if  what  is  publickly  faid  ;  nd  believed,  be  true. 
1  heexpenceof  the  French  c<  lirt,  in  regard  10  the  late  article 
of  map,  and  chart-roak  sen  faid  to  exceed  I 

fand  pounds  ft<  e  Le  Neptune  Oriental,  ouRou- 

tier  General  des  cotes  des  [ndes  orientales  &  de  la  Chine, 
enrichi  dc  canes  hydrographiques  tant  general  que  particu- 
&c.     Par  Muni.  llette.— This 

nation  is  not  aceuiloined  to-be,  profufe  of  their  cafli,  with- 
out the  view  of  an  ample  equivalent  in  return  :  ..nd  i:  is  a 
pretty  artful,  though  imperceptible,  wayofol  1  iningcom- 

ion,   by  lirjf  putting  t.  phers  upon  a 

ticating  th<  j  rights,  by  pen   and  in!:,   tint  they 

aii.  ;n    their  extraordinary   accuracy,   by 
actual  poff 

As  it's  extent  is  Co  great  both  in  length  and  breadth,  it's  tem- 
perature, climate,  (oil,  &c.  cannot  but  vary  accordingly :  all 
that  part  which  is  inhabited  by  the  French,  and  which  is  moft- 
ly  along  the  banks  of  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  is,  gt:nc- 
ig,  cxccmvc-  cold  in  winter,  though  hot  in  fum- 
i    moft  of  thofe  Amen  commonly  are,  which 

do  not  lie  too  far  to  the  northward.  The  reft  of  the  country, 
as  far  as  it  is  known,  is  inte  fe&edwith  large  woods,  Likes, 
l  ren  ler  it  ftill  colder;  it  has,  however,  no 
incoufiderable  quantity  of  good  fertile  lands;  which,  by  ex- 
perience, are  found  capable  of  producing  corn,  barley,  rye 
and  other  grain,  grapes,  and  fruit,  and  ind<  'every 

I  iat  grows  in  France  ;  but  it's  chief  pn 
ii  it  yields  in  large  quantities. 
There  is  likewiic  plenty  of  ftags,  elks,  bears,  foxes,  mar- 
wild  cats,  and  other  wild  creatures  in  the  woods,  befides 
wild  fowl  and  other  game.    The  fouthern  parts  in  particular, 
great  numbers  of  wild  bulls,  deer  of  a  fmall  fize,  di- 
vers forts  of  roebucks,  goats,  wolves,  &c.  a  great  variety  of 
other  animals,  both  wild  and  tame. 

The  meadow-grounds,  which  are  all  well  watered,  yield  ex- 
cellent grafs,  and  breed  great  quantities  of  large  and  fmall 
cattle;  and,  where  the  arable  land  is  well  manured,  it  pro- 
duces large  and  rich  crops.  The  mountains  abound  with  coal 
mines,  and  fomc,  we  are  told,  offilver,  and  ether  metals, 
though  we  do  not  learn  that  yet  any  great  advantage  is  made 
thereof.  The  marfhy  grounds,  which  are  likewife  very  extcn- 
five,  fwann  with  otters,  beavers,  and  other  amphibious  crea- 
tures, and  the  rivers  and  lakes  with  fifh  of  all  forts. 
The  lakes  here  are  both  large  and  numerous;  the  principal 
of  which  are  thofe  of  Erie,  Michigan,  Hufon,  Superior, 
Frontenac,  or  OptaviajNipifJing,  Temifcarning,  befides  others 
of  a  fmaller  fize  ;  but  the  largeft  of  them  is  that  which  hey 
name  Superior,  or  Upper  Lake  ;  which  is  fituate  the  far  their. 
north,  and  is  reckoned  2bove  100  leagues  in  length,  and 
about  70,  where  broadeft,  and  hath  fe\  eral  confiderable  iflands 
on  it:  the  chief  whereof  are  the  Royal  Ifle,  Philipeau,  Pont 
Chartrain,  Maurepas,  St.  Ann,  St.  Ignatius,  the  Tonerre,  or 
Thunder-Ifland,  and  a  good  number  of  fmaller  ones,  efpeci- 
ally  near  the  coafts. 

The  whole  country  abounds  with  very  large  rivers,  which  it 
is  endlcfs  to  enter  into  a  detail  of;  the  two  principal  are, 
thofe  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Miffiffippi.  The  former  of 
which  abounds  with  no  lefs  variety  than  plenty  of  fine  fifh, 
and  receives  feVcral  confiderable  rivers  in  it's  courfe.  The 
entrance  into  the  bay  of  £t.  Lawrence  lies  between  the  Cape 
de  Retz,  on  the  ifle  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  north  cape  in 
that  called  the  R.oyal  Ifland,  or  more  commonly  Cape  Breton. 
That  of  the  Miffiffippi,  which  runs  through  the  greateft  part 
of  the  province  of  Louifiana,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  called 
by  the  French  the  river  of  St.  Louis,  and  by  the  natives  of 
Mifchifipi,  Miffiffippi,  and  Melchagamifii,  on  account  of  the 
vaft  trace  of  ground  which  it  overflows  at  certain  leafons  ; 
and  by  the  Spaniards  alfo  called  La  Pal ifiada,  from  the  pro- 
digious quantities  of  timber  which  they  fend  down  upon  it  in 
floats  to  the  fea.  It  is  navigable  abo've  450  leagues  up  from 
it's  mouth.  The  fpring-head  ofthi3  riverisnot  vet  fatisfac- 
torily  known  ;  but  'tis  certain,  that  it  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  gulph  of  Mexico  by  two  branches,  which  form  an  ifland 
of  confiderable  length. 

Canada,  in  it's  largeft  fenfe,  is  divided  intoeaftern  and  weft- 
ern,  the  former  of  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Canada,  or  New  France,  and  the  latter,  which  is  of  much 
later  difcovery,  Louifiana,  in  honour  of  the  late  Lewis  XIV. 
The  eaftern  Canada  contains  the  following  provinces,  viz. 
I.  Canada,  properly  fo  called.  2.  Sanguenay.  3.  Acadia. 
4.  Atrurumbeg.  5.  New  England.  6.  New  Holland.  7.  New 
Sweden;  the  five  laft  of  which  having  been  difmem beted 
from  it  fome  time  fince  ;  fo  that  there  are  but  two  provinces 
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in  this  er.ftern  Canada,  that  now  belong  to  the  French,  viz. 
Canada  Proper  and  Sanguenay. 

The  former  of  thefe,  including  all  to  the  north  and  welt  of 
the  great  river  and  lakes,  contains  the  28   tribes  following, 
(which,  however,  we  fhall  not  take  upon  us  to  give  a  mi- 
nute defcription  of,  feeing  it  would  take  up  too  much  room) 
viz.  1.  Quovutovata.  2.  Illinois.  3.  Quioquihac.  4.  Miamis» 
5.  Attiquemeques.  6.  Mafkontens.  7.  Aentordac.  8.  Ontova- 
garmis.  9.  Errahonanoate.  10.  Hurons.  11.  Chiantonati.  12. 
Outaovatz.  13.  Chavuarear.  14.  Enchek.   15.  Aoffendi.  16. 
Nipifirinians.  17.  Eachiriovacheon.  18.  Taranton.  19.  Qyio- 
nontareon.20.Algonkins.2i.Elfovataizonon.22.0avechilia- 
ton.  23.  Skiarenons.  24.  Aftakouvanda,  Oronons.  25-Nado- 
veffoveronons.  26.  Kiriftinoas.  27.  Iramnadous.  28.  Jaetous. 
But,  at  prefent,  it  is  divided  into  the  13  following  provinces, 
moft  of  them  named  from  their  capital  towns  or  forts,  viz. 
I.  Gafpe.  2.  St.  Jean  Ifle.  3.  Mifcon  Me.  4.  Richlieu.  5.  The 
three  rivers,  or  Treable  river.    6.  Mont-Real  Me.     7.  Fort 
Frontenac.  8.  De  Conti.  9.  St.  Francois.   10.  Notre  Dame 
des  Anges.   1 1.  St.  Alexis.  12.  St.  Michael.  13.  St.  Jofeph. 
Sanguenay  contains  the  four  following  nations  or  tribes,  viz. 
I.  TheEfquimaux.  2.  Berftamites,  or  Oupapinachois.  3.  Ou- 
mionquois ;  and  4.  Cocouchaquois,  and  is  divided  into  the  fix 
following  provinces,  or  cantons,  called   fo  from  their  chief 
towns  or  forts,  viz.  Quebec,  a  bifhoprick.  2.  Silleri.  3.  1  a- 
doullac.  4.  Port-neuf,  or  New  Port.     5.  Chichequedec.    6. 
Port  St.  Nicholas.  Thefe  three  laft,  together  with  Port-quar- 
tier,  belong  to  the  Efquimaux,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  more 
fully  in  its  proper  place.    The  numerous  wild  nations  of  thefe 
parts  are  enumerated  by  Baron  Hontan,  to  whom  we  refer  the 
reader  for  a  particular  account. 
Canada  Proper,  is  by  far  the  moft  confidcrable  province 
of  all  New  France,  the  fartheft  fubdued,  the  beft  peopled,  and 
the  beft  cultivated.     It  hath  on  the  north  the  Terra  de  La- 
brador, Hudfon's-Bay,  and  New  Wales.     On  the  eaft  the 
great  river  Sanguenay  divides  it  from  the   province  of  that 
name  ;  on  the  fouth  the  great  province  of  Louifiana,  and  the 
Iroquois,  and  Etechemins ;  as  to  the  northern  boundaries, 
they  are  not  known,  and  muft  be  left  to  time  to  difcover. 
This  province  is  allowed  to  have  greater  plenty  of  beavers, 
and  larger  and  finer,  than  any  other  that  are  bred  throughout 
Canada.     Thefe,   as  well  as  the  caftors,  are  very  much  va- 
lued, not  only  for  their  furs,  but  the  latter  for  it's  tefticles, 
which  have  been,  from  long  experience,  found  to  be  an  effi- 
cacious remedy  againft  feveral  difeafes,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
hyfteric  kind ;  and  accordingly  the  natives  carry  on  a  large 
commerce  of  both.     The  river  Canada  abounds  with  variety 
of  fifh,  efpecially  carp  of  a  prodigious  fize,  and  white  por- 
poifes  as  large  as  oxen,  befides  great  quantities  of  crocodiles, 
and  other  amphibious  creatures. 

This  colony  is  faid  by  fome  to  amount  to  8o,coo  French, 
who  live  in  plenty  and  tranquillity.  They  are  free  from  all 
taxes,  and  have  full  liberty  to  hunt,  fifh,  fell  timber  for  fuel 
or  building,  to  fow  and  plant  as  much  land  as  they  can  cul- 
tivate. Their  greateft  hardfhip  is  the  winter  cold,  which  is 
there  fo  exceffive  from  December  'till  April,  that  the  greateft 
rivers  freeze  over,  and  the  fnow  lies  commonly  two  or  three 
feet  deep  on  the  ground,  though  this  part  lies  no  farther  north 
than  from  40  to  48  degrees  of  latitude. 
Treable  River,  or  the  Three  Rivers,  fo  called  from  the 
three  rivers  which  join  their  currents  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  below  it,  and  fall  into  the  great  one  of  St.  Lawrence,  is 
the  capital  of  the  French  government  in  New  France,  and 
much  reforted  toby  feveral  nations,  which  come  down  thefe 
rivers  to  it,  and  trade  with  it  in  various  kinds  of  furs.  The 
town  here  is  furrounded  with  pall i fades,  and  advantageoully 
fituated  in  the  center  of  the  country,  and  confequently  free 
from  the  incurfions  of  the  favage  Iroquois.  It  is  the  refidence 
of  the  governor,  who  keeps  a  major  under  him,  and  hath  a 
fnonaftry  of  recollects,  who  are  the  curates  of  the  place.  It 
was  formerly  the  common  empory,  where  the  wild  natives 
brought  their  furs,  and  other  commodities,  forfale,  before  the 
Engiifh  feized  it,  and  their  fettlcment  at  Mont  Real.  The 
colony  was  again  rcftored,  anno  1635,  and  the  monks  who 
had  fettled  a  miffion  there,  returned  to  it,  anno  1673.  The 
country  about  it  is  pleafant,  and  fertile  in  corn,  fruits,  &c. 
and  hath  a  good  number  of  lordfhips  and  handfome  feats. 
On  each  fide  of  the  river  ftands  a  vaft  number  of  genteel 
houfes,  fcarce  above  a  gun-fhot  from  each  other,  and  the 
river  is  full  of  pleafure  and  fifher-boats,  which  catch  van- 
quantities  of  fifh. 
"Mont  Real  is  fituated  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  in  the 
river  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  14  leagues  long,  and  4  wide, 
where  broadeft,  and  very  fertile  in  corn,  fruits,  &c.  This 
town  drives  a  prodigious  trade  with  the  natives,  whofe  chiefs 
go  firft  to  pay  their  duty  to  the  governor,  and  make  him 
fome  prefents,  in  order  to  prevent  the  prices  of  goods  which 
they  come  for,  being  raifed  to  an  exorbitant  height.  This 
conccurfe  begins  about  June,  and  fome  of  them  come  hi- 
ther from  places  diftant  above  500  leagues  ;  the  fair  is  kept 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  thefe  natives  exchange 
commodities  with  the  French;  and  there  are  pla  ed 
ccntinels,  at  proper  diitances,  to  prevent  the  difordcrs  which 
Miiijhtuhcrwife  happen  from  fuch  vaft  crowd*  of  different  na- 


tions.    This  concourfc  lafts  for  near  three  months.     The 
natives  bring  thither  all  forts  of  furs,  which  they  barter  for 
guns,  powder,  ball,  great  coats,  and  other  garments  of  the 
French   manufacture,  iron  and  brafs  work,  and  trinkets  of 
all  forts. 
Sanguenay,    a  province  in   the  eaftern   Canada,  and  is  di- 
vided on  the  weft   from  that  properly  fo  called,  by  the  river 
of  it's  name.     It  hath  on   the   north-eaft   the  nation  called 
Kileftinaos,  or  Creftinaux ;  on  the  north-weft  that  of  the  Es- 
quimaux; on  the  fouth-eaft  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  St.  Law* 
rence,  and  on  the  fouth-weft  by  that  of  Sanguenay,  at  the 
mouth  of  which   is   the  town  of  Three  Rivers   before-men- 
tioned.     It's   extent    is   computed    from  this  laft- mentioned 
town,  which  is  the  frontier  of  Canada  Proper,  quite  to  thi 
farther  end  of  the  bay  call  the  Seven  Mes. 
The  territory  and  lands  on  each  fide  of  the  river  were  found 
fo  indifferent,  and  the  colony  that  fettled  at  TadoulTac  fuffer- 
ed  fo  much  there,  that  it  quite  difcouraged  the  French  (or  a 
long  time  from  fettling ;  but  at  length,  upon  their  failing  up  aj 
high  as  Quebec,  they  found  fuch  encouragement,  as  has  beea 
productive  of  their  prefent  profperity  there. 
The  river  of  Sanguenay  fprings  from  the  lake  St.  John,  and 
falls  into  that  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  town  of  TadoufTUc.  The 
haven  is   capable  of  containing  25  men  of  war,  and  hath  a 
good  anchorage  and  ihelter  from  ftorms,  it  being  of  a  round 
figure  and  deep,  and  furrounded  at  a  diftance  with  very  high 
rocks.     'Tis   needlefs,    in   a  work  of  this  kind,    to  dwell 
longer  on  the  defcription  of  this  province,  it  being  much  the, 
fame,  as  to  it's  foil,  climate,  and  inhabitants,  with  that  of 
Canada  Proper  laft  defcribed.     It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  for 
an  extraordinary  plenty  of  marble  of  feveral  kinds,  infomuch 
that  not  only  the  principal  towns,  forts,  churches,  and  pa- 
laces, but  even  the  houfes  of  private  men  are  built  of  it. 
Quebec  is  the  capital  of  this  province,  and  the  other  principal 
places  are,  Sillery,  Tadouffac,  Port-neuf,  Beau-port,  St.  Ann, 
Chicheque  de  Port,  St.  Nicholas,  Port  Caftier,  and  Necuuba. 
Quebec,  the  metropolis  of  all  Canada,  and  an  epifcopal  ice, 
is  in  lat.  46.  53.  and  weft  long.  70.  40.  and  fituate  on  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles,  or  the 
little  river,  and  on  the  north  fide  of  the  former,  and  about 
140  leagues  from  the  fea.     The  haven  is  large,  and  capable 
of  containing  at  leaft   100  friips  of  the  line;  and  the  great 
river  whereon  it  ftands,  though  about  four  leagues  wide,  doth 
here  fhrink  itfelf  at  once  to  the  breadth  of  about  a  mile,  and 
it  is  on  that  account,  that  the  name  of  Quebec  was  given, 
which  in  the  Algonkin  Indian  language,  it  feems,  figniries  a 
fhrinking  or  growing  narrower,  which  is  a  natural  etymology 
enough  of  the  name. 
Tadoussac,  and  it's  port,  hath  been  taken  notice  of,  in  out 
brief  defcription  of  the  river  Sanguenay ;  and  all  that  need* 
to  be  added,  is,  it's  being  a  place  of  great  rcfort  and  traffic,- 
both  for  the  wild  natives  and  for  the  French,  much  in  the 
manner  that  hath  been  already  obfirved. 
The  Esquimaux,   or   Eskimaux,  are   one  of  the  ficrcefr, 
and  hitherto  unpolifhed,  people  in  all  North  America.     They 
are  feated  on  the  moft  eaftern  verge  of  it,  beyond  the  river  of 
iSt.  Lawrence,  and  fpread  themfelves  up  north  and  eaft  inta 
the  large  tract  of  land,  called  Terra  de  Labrador,  overagainft 
Newfoundland,  from  51  to  53  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  52   to  63,  or  more,   of  weft  longitude.     Their  chief 
trade  is  in  furs  of  divers  forts,  for  other  European  goods. 
The  Beisiamites,  are  feated  on  the  weft  of  the  Efquimaux^. 
and  are  divided  from  them  by  the  river  of  St.  Margaret,  and 
run  along  the  north  coaft  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  over- 
againft Canada.     They  are  a  people  much  refembling  the 
Efquimaux,  and  carry  on  a  traffic  with  the  French  of  the  fame 
kind. 
The  Iroquois,  are  the  moft  confiderable  and  beft  known  of 
all  the  Indian  nations  hereabouts.    They  are  feated  along  the 
north  fide  of  the  lake  Ontario,  Frontenac,  and  along  the  river 
of  their  name,  which  is  that  which  carries  the  waters   of  the 
lake  into  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence.     They  are  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  nations  called  Algonkins  and  Outavais,  and 
the  French  fettlements  at  and  about  Montreal ;  on  the  eaft 
and  fouth-eaft  by  New  England,  New  York,  Jerfey,  &c.  on 
the  fouth  by  part  of  Canada  Proper,  and  the  lake  Erie ;  and  on 
the  weft  by  that  of  the  Hurons,  and  the  canal  between  theft 
two  lakes.     They  are  fo  advantagcoufly  fituated  between  the 
Engiifh  and  French,  that  they  can  join  forces  either  v.    ii  the 
higheft  bidder,  or  with  thofe  who  can  keep  them  in  the  moft 
fu  ejection. 

Their  foil  is  high  and  rich,  their  water-melons,  pumpions, 
&c.  very  large,  fweet,  and  of  a  fine  colour  and  flavour  ;  but 
they  are  too  proud  and  lazy,  to  give  themfelves  much  trouble 
about  cultivating  their  lands,  which  is,  perhaps,  thecaufeof 
their  producing  fo  little.  Their  way  of  traffic  is  no  way  un- 
like to  what  we  have  before  defcribed. 
The  Illinois,  inhabit  near  the  lake  and  river  of  that  name 
They  live  in  villages  at  a  great  diftance  from  each  other,  on 
the  marfhy  plains,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  near  which  are 
large  woods  and  hills,  covered  with  a  delightful  verdure  about 
nine  months  in  the  year,  whilft  the  current  thereof,  which  is 
moftly  fouth-weft,  is  fo  fmooth  and  agreeable,  that  veflels  of 
a  confidcrable  fize  may  fail  up  and  down  it  with  eafc  and 
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fafety,  for  a  conrfe  of  120  leagues,  before  it  falls  into  that 
of  the  Mifliflippi. 

The  lands  on  each  fide  afford  fuch  plenty  of  pafture  that 
they  are  covered  with  herds  of  large  and  final  1  cattle,  as 
well  as  goats,  deer,  and  other  beads  of  the  wilder  kind.  The 
river  fwarms  with  water-fowl  of  divers  fpecies,  fuch  as  fwans, 
geefe,  cranes,  ducks,  &c. 

They  are  great  friends  to  the  French,  as  they  protect  them 
from  the  other  Indian  nations,  with  which  they  are  at  en- 
mity, and  deal  with  them  with  honour  and  honefty,  and  in- 
violably regard  their  alliances  with  thefc  people.      Are  not 
thefe  the  natural   means  to  attach  thefc  people  to  their  in- 
tereft, both  with  regard  to  their  trade  and  pofleflions  ? 
Louisiana.     This  vaft  trad,  according  to  the  moft  modeft 
of  the  French  geographers,   is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
gulph  of  Mexico,  on  the  north  by  the  Illinois,  la  ft  defcribed, 
and  by  the  territories  of  the  Parniafliu,   Paoducas,   Ofages, 
Tiontetecagas,    Chavanons,  and  other   Indian  nations  :  on 
the  eaft  by  part  of  Florida,   Georgia,  and  Carolina,  and  on 
the  Welt  by  new  Mexico  and  New  Spain. 
It  extends  it  (elf  from  north  to  fouth  about  15  degrees,  that 
is,  from  25  to  the  40th  north  latitude,  and  from  eaft  to  weft 
about    10  or  11,  that   is,    from   86  to  96,  or  97,  accord- 
in"-  to  Charlevoix.     Monf.   do  Lifie  gives  thefc  boundaries 
a  much  larger  extent,  efpecially  on  the  north  fide,  where 
they  make  it  contiguous  to  Canada,  laft  defcribed  ;  fo  that 
part  of  it  is  bounded,  according  to  him,  by  New  York,  Pen- 
i'ylvania,  Virginia,   &c.  and  on  the  weft  by  the  rivers  called 
Rio  Bravo  and   Salado.      According  to  Le  Seuf,    another 
French  writer,   the  northern   boundaries  of  Louifiana  may 
reach  as  far  as  the  northern  pole.     Neither  are  thofe  on  the 
north-weft  lefs  uncertain,  the  MifTouri,  a  great  river  which 
gives  name  to  a  vaft  tract  of  land  unknown,   flowing  from 
that  point  into  the  Mifliflippi,  about  four  leagues  above  it's 
mouth  ;  fo  that  if  we  except  the  fouth,  where  the  lea  bounds 
it,  all  the  reft  muft  be  left  an  uncertainty  ;  and  fo  indeed  it 
is  likely  to  remain,  'till  proper  perfons  be  appointed  to  fettle 
thofe  boundaries,  on  the  eaft  with  the  Englifh,  and  on  the 
weft  with  the  Spaniards  :  'till  then  they  will  ever  be  liable  to 
difputes,  and,  perhaps,  to  a  continuing  fluctuation,  accord- 
ing as  either  of  the  three  nations  fhall  have  opportunity  to  en 
large  their  own  conquefts,  or  incroach  upon  their  neighbours. 
The  moft  confidcrable  nations  in  Louifiana,  are  the  Chica- 
ches,  Chikai,  or  Chicas,  Maubilians,   Clamcoats,   Cenos, 
Cadedaguio's,  Ibitoupas,  Tahuetas,  Vacca,  and  many  others. 
Their  various  rivers,    frequently  overflowing,    render   the 
country  in  general  extremely  fertile  and  pleafant.     Nothing 
is  more  delightful  than  their  meadows,  which  are  fit  for  feed 
of  all  kinds.     In  fome  parts,  the  foil  yields  three  or  four  crops 
in  a  year,  for  the  winter  confifts  only  in  heavy  rains,  without 
any  nipping  frofts.     Almoft  all  forts  of  trees  that  Europe 
affords  are  to  be  found  here,  befides  variety  of  others  un- 
known  to   us ;    and   fome  of  them  very  eftimablc,  fuch  as 
their  tall  and  admirable  cedars,  a  tree  that  diftils  gum,  which 
is  (aid  to  t  xci-l  all  our  European  nobleft  perfumes,  and  cot- 
ton- ice,,  which  are  of  a  prodigious   height.      The  whole 
country  abounds  with  an  infinite  variety  of  game,  fowl,  cattle, 
and,  indeed,  every  thing  that  life  can  defire.     Sec  the  article 
Louisiana  by  itfelf. 

Remarks. 

How  far  the  limits  of  the  country  the  French  intend  to  pof- 
fefs,  may  extend,  is  not  yet  known,  and  may,  perhaps,  re- 
main a  lecret,  'till  they  ..re  pleafed  to  oblige  us  with  an  ec- 
claircifement  in  their  way.  That  part  of  it  which  was 
granted  to  Monf.  Crozat,  is  bounded  by  New  Mexico,  and 
the  lands  of  the  Englifh  of  Carolina,  Weft  and  Eaft;  and  by 
the  river  Illinois,  and  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  North  and  South  ; 
wherein  if  it  be  meant,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  that  all  the  trails 
of  land  not  actually  poffeffed  by  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Englifh  of  Carolina,  though  claimed  refpectively  by 
both,  fhall  be  comprehended,  it  will  take  in  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  guiph,  and  reckoning  from  St.  Fe,  in  New 
Mexico,  to  our  moft  wefterly  fettlements  in  Carolina,  about 
24  degrees  of  longitude,  or  1440  miles,  and,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois  to  that  of  the  Mifliflippi,  150  or  160  leagues 
in  a  ftraight  line. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  Louifiana,  which  the  king  of  France 
(by  a  refervation  exprefi'ed  in  the  patent)  may  enlarge,  when 
'he  thinks  fit,  the  whole  extent  of  that  immenfe  country 
reaching  the  South-Sea,  Japan,  and  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
Father  Hennepin,  in  the  account  he  dedicated  to  king  Wil- 
liam, of  his  travel:  through  a  great  part  of  it,  pofitively  afferts, 
that  Japan  is  contiguous  to  the  Northern  America  (the  great 
Graevius  was  alfo  of  this  opinion)  and  that  an  eafy  paflage 
may  be  infallibly  found  out,  from  Louifiana  to  the  South- 
Sea,  through  rivers  that  run  beyond  the  Mifliflippi,  deep 
enough  to  carry  fhips  of  great  burthen  ;  and  he  farther  of- 
fered in  return  back  in  his  majefty's  fervice,  to  make  the  dif- 
covery.  That  great  prince  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  ac- 
cepted the  propofal,  and  improved  it  to  the  advantage  and 
glory  of  England,  had  it  not  been  for  his  alliance  with  Spain, 
hich  likewife  proved  fatal  to  the  fettlements  of  the  Scots  in 
Vol.  I. 


Daricn.  It  is  a  melancholy  confidcration,  that  fo  noble  an 
enterprise,  founded  on  juft  and  honourable  motives,  and  car- 
ried on  with  invincible  zeal  and  bravery,  fhouJd  have  been 
difcouraged,  betrayed,  and  ruined,  and  the  French  at  the  fame 
time  permitted  to  build  forts,  and  plant  colonies,  und  1 
command  of  Monf.  D'Ibervillej  in  a  country  to  which 
England  and  Spain  had  a  much  better  title.  'Tis  tiue,  in- 
deed, that  Monf.  D'Iberville's  commiflion  impowered  him 
only  to  cftablifh  the  colonies,  and  maintain  the  garrifons, 
which  had  preferved  the  pofl'eflion  of  what  was  acquired  to 
the  crown  of  France  by  Monf.  Defale  ;  but  one  of  the  forts 
having  been  entirely  razed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  garri- 
fon  carried  off,-  and  the  other  abandoned  fome  years  before 
the  date  of  this  commiflion,  the  right  inliftcd  on,  by  virtue  of 
that  pofl'eflion,  was.  extinguifhed  :  befides,  if  the  charters 
granted  by  the  crown  of  England,  to  the  lords  proprietors  of 
Carolina,  be  allowed  to  be  of  any  validity  or  force,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  poffeflion,  of  much  longer  continuance, 
could  devolve  any  right  on  the  French. 
The  miflionaries,  who  have  had  the  moft  perfect  knowlege 
of  Louifiana,  give  us  fo  exalted  an  idea  of  it's  uncommon 
beauties  and  productions,  that  one  would  take  it  for  the 
Frenchman's  paradife.  So  temperate  is  the  clime,  that  the 
inhabitants  enjoy  a  continual  fpring;  the  foil  is  fo  fertile, 
that  (as  P'ather  Hennepin  told  King  William)  it  yields  two 
crops  every  year,  without  plowing  or  fowing. 
Mr.  Gage,  who  lived  twelve  years  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico, 
in  hisdefcription  of  New  Gallicia,  informs  us,  that  the  Spa- 
niards were  continually  at  war  with  the  Indians,  who  inha- 
bited the  northern  part  of  that  province,  for  the  fake  of  the 
filver  mines  in  their  territories,  fearing  left  the  Englifh  from' 
Virginia  (for  Carolina  was  not  then  planted)  fhould  be  be- 
fore-hand with  them,  in  gaining  the  pofl'eflion  of  thefc  hidden 
treafures.  He  farther  adds,  that  he  has  often  heard  the  Spa- 
niards exprefs  their  furprize,  that  the  people  of  that  colony 
ihould  prefer  a  little  paultry  tobacco  (as  he  terms  it)  before 
the  invaluable  advantages  they  muft  expect  to  draw  from  fuch 
an  eafy  conqueft. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  Louifiana  is  the  famous  Mifliflippi,  in 
many  refpects  the  fineft  river  in  the  world  ;  it  is  free  from 
ihoals  and  cataracts,  and  navigable  within  60  leagues  of  it's 
fource  :  the  channel  is  every-where  deep,  and  the  current 
gentle,  except  at  a  certain  fcafon,  when,  like  the  Nile,  it 
floods.  It's  banks  are  adorned  with  a  delightful  variety  of 
meadows  and  groves,  and  inhabited  by  almoft  two  hundred 
different  nations,  whom  the  French  found  tractable  to  their 
meafures.  Our  American  feamen  aflert,  that  feveral  of  their 
rivers  are  fit  to  receive  fhips  of  the  largeft  burthens,  and  have 
feveral  fafe  and  commodious  harbours. 
What  renders  the  Mifliflippi  more  confiderable,  is  a  great 
number  of  other  large  and  navigable  rivers,  that  run  from 
the  eaftward  and  weftward,  and  mix  at  laft  with  it's  ftream. 
Of  the  firft,  Monf.  Defale,  in  the  account  he  prefented  to 
Count  Frontenac  of  his  voyage,  on  this  river,  affirms,  there 
are  fix  or  feven,  300  leagues  each  in  length,  that  fall  below 
the  Illinois  ;  and  propofes  it  as  a  matter  of  the  laft  importance, 
that  the  difcovery  of  them  fhould  be  carried  on,  to  prevent 
the  Englifh  of  Carolina  from  interfering  with  the  French  in 
their  commerce  with  the  Indians,  fince  fome  of  thefe  rivers 
take  their  rife  from  the  Apalachian  Hills,  not  far  from  our 
fettlements  in  that  colony. 

As  it  can  hardly  be  imagined,  that  the  French  will  fo  far  ne- 
glect their  intereft,  as  not  to  continue  their  vigorous  efforts, 
foreftablifhing  their  commerce  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  fo 
'tis  evident  enough,  that  thefe  fettlements,  whether  we  have 
war  or  peace  with  the  French,  will  not  only  prove  hurtful, 
but,  I  am  afraid,  deftructive  at  laft  to  our  Britilh  plantations, 
and  thereby  weaken,  in  a  very  fenfible  manner,  the  ftrength 
and  power  of  England,  by  drying  the  ftreams  that  convey 
thither  the  greateft  part  of  their  wealth. 
When  the  trench  have  drawn  a  line  along  the  borders  of  our 
fettlements  in  every  province,  from  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mif- 
fiflippi,  and  built  forts  to  fecure  the  moft  convenient  paffes 
on  the  lakes  and  rivers  that  form  the  communication,  they 
will  effectually  cut  off  all  intercourfe  and  traffic  between  us 
and  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  inland  countries,  and  likewife 
compel  thofe  who  are  neighbours  and  allies,  by  reafon  of  the 
abfolute  dependance  they  muft  have  on  the;  French  for  their 
liberty  of  hunting  and  fifhing,  to  fall  under  their  fubjeclion, 
or  ftarve  ;  and,  befides  the  incroachments  on  the  rights  of  the 
Englifh  in  A  merica,  and  the  lofs  of  a  beneficial  trade  with  the 
Indians  in  Canada,  which  has  greatly  inriched  the  French. 
Befides  thefe  hardfhips,  we  muft  expect  to  fuffer  continual 
incurfions  and  depredations  from  the  favages  on  our  frontiers, 
with  whom  we  fhall  not  be  able  to  make  either  a  real  peace, 
or  manage  a  fuccefsful  war  confidering  the  advantages  thefe 
favage  nations  have  over  the  Europeans,  by  their  way  of  fight- 
ing in  the  forefts  on  the  continent. 

Experience  has  fhewn  thefe  fentiments  not  chimerical,  as 
appears  from  the  plan  that  La  Hontan  prefented  to  the  court 
of  France,  by  order  of  Count  Frontenac,  for  deftroying  the 
Iroquois  Indians,  a  warlike  and  numerous  people,  who  have 
manifefted  their  attachment  to  the  Britifh  intereft. 
If  the  French  be  allowed,  fays  a  judicious  writer,  to  poffefs 
themfelves  of  all  Canada  and  Louifiana,  as  they  have  chriftened 
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it,  and  a  war  fliould  break  out  between  the  two  crowns,  the 

French  will  find  it  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty,  with  the 

affiftanee  of  the  Indians,  to  invade  from  t>.  Canada 

all  the  Englifh  plantations  at  or.ee,  anu  dr. i  el  ntants 

into  the 

The  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  by  calling  his  eye  upon  our 

map  of  America,  that  :-:  _  .. 

the  lakes  and  rivers  that  run  between  them,  furround  by  land 

all  the  provinces  on  the  main  of  Ante  to  the 

crown  of  Great-Britain  ;  and  that  from  the  branches  E 

great  :  fome  falling  into  the  lakes  Charr.pla 

d  direct  pa B  re  found  out  almoft  to 

one  of  them,  by  means  of  other  large  rivers,  with  which 
: 
Through  fome  of  thefe  channels  the  French  have  heretofore 

aaany  defcents  from  Canada  upon  our  northern  colonies, 
ttlements,  and  laid  watte  entire  pre 

o  old  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  have  fecured  them- 
selves from  the  fatal  confequences  of  the  like  attempt 

e  Angular  brav  t  .  who  galled   the 

French  fo  lenfiblv,  that  thev  obliged  them  to  retire  within 
60  leagues  of  Quebec,  and  fue  for  peace  on  an  terms. — 
And  I  r.av  eafily  penetr  ~e  way  into  thofe 

Englifh  colonies  that  lie  to  the  fouthward,  particularly  V  br- 
and Carolina,  and  fome  rivers  that  run  from  the  fame 
fide  into  the  Miffiffippi,  is  obvious  by  their  own  accounts, 
and  the  diicoverics  of  our  Indian  traders,  who  range  over 
::.e:e  :z::>  c:  ::.:  c      :     .    : 

All  the  plantations  England  is  poffefied  of  in  this  part  of  the 
world  lie  naked  to  every  attack  by  land,  we  having  no  forts 
or  garrifons  to  defend  our  frontiers ;  which,  if  we  are  not 
miitaken  in  point  of  judgment,  may  one  day  ceierve  the  at- 
test :r.  ::'  :_:  f_tre:tr:i.  T:.e  r._  — ber  ::  c_r  pe; pie  here 
are  but  inconfiderable,  compared  to  the  tract  of  land  they 
inhabit ;  their  dwellings,  except  toward  the  fea,  are  fcattered 
- :  1  great  diftance  from  each  other.  In  fhert,  there  f :  -  m ! 
to  be  little  protection  for  us  to  rely  on,  except  that  of  the 
Indians  ;  and,  from  the  little  care  that  has  been  taken  to 
attach  them  to  our  intereft,  1  am  afraid  there  is  no  great  de- 
pendance  to  be  made  on  their  friendfhip. 
It  was  very  extraordinary,  th2t  no  effectual  meafures  until 
lately  were  taken  to  fettle  and  fortify  Nova  Scotia,  the  only 
province  in  America  belonging  to  the  crown  that  can  be  made 
a  fufficien:  barrier  to  cover  any  of  our  plantations  from  the 
invafions  of  the  French,  and  check  their  motions  on  that  fide 
by  fea  and  land  ;  and  vet,  if  the  dread  of  many  true  friends 
to  the  kingdom  is  not  eroundlefs,  there  feems  too  much  rea- 
fbn  to  believe,  that  a  part  of  this  province  may  one  day  be 
difinembered  from  us,  and  tacked  to  the  French  Canada. 
See  B?. :  1 : 1 B  America,  where  will  be  feen  how  the  French 
have  heretofore  treated  us  in  refpect  to  this  province,  and  the 
fifhery  at  Canceaux.     Art:  I  and  judicious  perfons 

are  not  employed  to  draw  the  imaginarv  line,  in  order  to  fix 
the  boundaries,  according  to  treaty,  we  muft  expect  that  our 
traae  ::  tntfe  ::::;  :v '.'.'.  :e  attended  :■.::.  ike  like  ■  f;  ...e  :'■  .: 
has  been.  Without  this  is  done,  the  controveny  can  never 
fairly  be  decided  a:  Paris  or  London. 

Though  the  French  in  Canada  have  neither  exceeded  us  in 
numbers,  nor  the  reft  of  their  countrymen  in  bravery,  never- 
theless it  is  certain,  they  have  gained  upon  us  for  many  years 
paft.  Nor  will  this  feem  any  matter  of  wonder,  to  m 
ierioufly  reflects  on  the  constitution  and  form  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  the  encouragement  they  have  from  the  crown  of 
France,  and  their  dexterous  way  of  managing  the  Ir.  i 

been  a  maxim  constantly  obferved  b 
ftates  who  have  planted  colonies,  or  fubdued  nations,  to  keep 

anited  under  the  command  of  particui  as,  and 

in  fubordination  to  others,  who  prefided  over  the  whole,  to 
the  end  that  juftice  might  be  impartially  adminiftered,  Se- 
ditions prevented,  or  eafily  fupprefied,  and  each  inferior  go- 
vernment ftrengthened  and  fupported  by  tbe  reft.  In  the 
Roman  empire,  which  contained  12c  provinces,  and  ne. 
colonies,  we  find  only  four  prefects,  or  chief  governors,  un- 
der the  emperor ;  in  tbe  kingdoms  of  Peru  a  1  two  ; 
-da,  to  which  Louifiana  is  added,  but  one.  And, 
-  fhould  be  imagined  that  an  extenfive  command  muft 
neceflarily  be  attended  with  arbitrary  power,  it  may  be  af- 
firmed, with  a  great  deal  of  truth,  that  the  governor- general 

-aada  is  more  effectually  retrained  from  breaking  in, 
either  upon  the  rights  of  the  crown,  or  thofe  of  the  fubject, 
than  the  moft  petty  governors,  being  liable  to  the  check  of 

tendant  in  the  nrft  cafe,  and  of  the  fovereign  council 
in  the  laft. 
Befides  guards  and  garrifons,  fuch  hath  been  the  policy  of 

-tion,  that  considerable  bodies  of  regular  troops  have 
been  employed  in  the  ferviceof  the  colony/without  the  lead 
burden  or  charge  to  the  planters  :  all  civil  officers,  as  well  as 
military,  have  certain  yearly  penfions  fettled  upon  them,  and 
none  are  admitted  into  places  of  the  greateft  truft,  but  fuch 
who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  a:  the  court  of  France  by 
their  merit,  under  whofe  adminiftration  the  country  is  become 
extremely  populous  and  profperous.  This  extraordinary  in- 
ereafe  is,  in  a  great  mealure,  to  be  afcribed  to  their  inter- 
marrying with  the  Indians,  whom,  by  this  means,  they  firmly 


tteretr.     In  every  tribe  there  are  fome  mif- 
fionar  nd,  though  few'  of  the  favages  have  been 

made  thorough  converts  to  their  religion,  vec,  in  ail  other 
matters,  they  look  upon  thefe  fathers  as  tutelar  gods,  and  are 
intirely  directed  by  their  counfels. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  country  poffeffed  by  the  Englifti  in 

.ea  feems  to  be  much  in  the  fame  ft  ate  Britain  was  at 

the  firit  entrance  of  the  Romans,  for  as  that  *  was  divided  (to 

*  ufe  the  words  of  Sir  William  Temple)  ir.ro  feveral  nations* 
1  each  governed  by  it's  own  kings  and  particular  princ 

4  terent  in  their  ends  and  councils,   it  was  more  eafily  fub- 

*  dued  by  united  forces  :  for,  Dumfinguli  pucnabant,uiiiverfi 

cebantur  ;  i.  e.  While  they  fought  in  Angle  boc. 
1  whole  lfland  was  conquered  :'"  fo  in  America,  to  di 
e  thirteen  colonies,   at  lea: 
rally  governed  by  their  refpeciive  commanders  in  chief   ac- 
cording to  their  peculiar  laws  and  conftitutions.    It  would  be 
too  tedious,  and  foreign  tc  .  to  cor.fider  the  feveral 

forts  of  government  eitabiifhed  in  thefe  provinces,  and  the  difi 
ferent  views  and  intereits  they  have  to  purfue  ;  nor  would  I 
by  any  means,  give  the  rea_.  •.  that  I  am  an 

enemy  to  thofe  liberties  and  privileges  moft  of  them  e 
the  favour  of  the  crown  :  I  liall  therefore  onlv  obferve,  that 
next  to  being  independent  one  of  another,  nothing  weakens 
our  pl-ntations  more,  nor  expofes  them  to  greater  car 
times  of  war  with  France,  than  the  unfk-llf  Oration 

(to  call  it  no  worfe)  of  thofe  who  are  appointed  governors  of 
r.d  are  left  to  truft  to  providence  for  their  fub- 

:e.      I  will  not  fay  that  all  who  go  thither,  like  thofe 
:~  Da.  id's  camp,  are  in  debt  c:  and  confequently, 

unfit  to  advance  matters  of  public  intereft;  but  we  find  fome 
in  London  who  can  inform  us,  that,  in  time  of  war,  the  In- 
dians have  been  fupplied  with  rvrwder  and  fhot,  the  French 
with  provifions,  and  the  Spaniards  with  naval  ftores.  The- 
miftocles  faid,  that  he  could  not  play  on  a  fiddle,  but 
ftood  how  to  make  a  little  city  a  great  one  ;    but  fome  cf 

ridding  gentlemen,  by  keeping  up  parties  and  f  . 
and  oppreffing  the  people  under  colour  of  his  r 
thority,  h  f.ounfhing  colonies  poorer 

And  here  may  be  mentioned  an  .vri0  _ 

-rovince,  by  commiions  from  England,  but 
without  any  fakries   annexed  totheampl. 
inverted  with.     Thefe  are  judges,  advocates,  reoifters,  and 
marfhals  of  admiralty,  who,  having  nothing  to  c£?eni  upon 
but  the  fees  of  court,   ar.d  being  altogether  unqua!:: 
fuch  err;.;;  rr.ents,  by  promoting  litigious  actic 
nouncing  unjuft  decrees,  have  broughrour  t  a-a  very 

fenfible  decay.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  fo  ufeful  a  court  in 
thefe  parts,  lhould  not  be  better  eftabliihed.  If  the  nation 
confidered  how  much  their  intere  upon  the  profpe-J 

riry  of  the  plantations,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  what  diicou- 
ragements  they  lie  under  by  the  means  of  fuch   volunteer 
governors,  judges,  &tc.  fome  of  which  have  been  known 
to  ufe  their  cemmiffions  as  fome  do  letters  of  reprifals,  they 
would  order  thefe  grievances  to  be  redreffed. 
To  give  a  more  diftinct  view  of  the  difference  between  co- 
lonies depending  abfolutely  on  the  crown,  and  fuch  as  are 
granted  by  patents  or  charters,  with  refpect  to  the  rehftance 
they  are  able  to  make  in  time  of  war,  we  need  only  compai4 
Virginia  and  New  York  with  >T£W  England  and  C. . 
Virginia  was  planted  anno  1584,  at  the  charge,  and 
direction,  of  the  incomparable  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh,  who  took 
poffeffion  of  it  in  the  name  of  queen  Elizabeth."   In  th 
l6c6,  a  commifi-on  was  granted  to  fome  noblemen  and  mejfl 
chants  to  advance  the  fettlements  under  the  government  dt 
captain  Smith,  who  was  fucceeded  bv  lord  Delav. 
that  time  the  colony  has  flourifhed  greatly,  having  been  fiSM 
plied  with  great  men  for  their  governor:,'  . .  .-  Kept 

the  Indians  in  fubjeciion  but  acquired  to  the  crown  New 
York,  Nova  Scotia,  and  all  the  countries  lying  to  the  fcuth- 
ward  of  St  Lawrence,  which  has  proved  of~extraordinaiy 
emolument  to  the  nat 

New  York  has  been  no  lefs  happily  governed  ;  they  have  in- 
violably maintained  their  alliance  with  the  numerous  nafjH 
of  the  Iroquois,  and,  by  that  means,  prefer ved  the  tra 
lity  of  their  country. 

On  the  contrary,  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  and  Caro- 
lina have  frequently  found  the  favages  implacable  enemkS 
for  which,  perhaps,  the  chief  reafon  has  formerly  been,  that 
the  governors  of  thefe  colonies  have  not  had  authority  eno^| 
to  prevent  the  unfair  treatment  which  the  Indians  have  isM 
quently  complained  of,  as  defrauding  them  in  their  traffic  by 
falfe  weights  and  meafures,  and  by  neglect  _  3  make  them 
due  fatisfaction,  when  they  have-  been  wronged.  In  flic 
that  perfon  ought  to  be  a  cunning  man  who  treats  v. 
Indians,  and,  therefore,  the  French  leave  that  bufinefs  to 
the  Jefuits. 

To  conclude  this  point;  as  his  majefty's  dominions  on  this 
continent  are  cantoned  into  fo  many  petty,  independent  ftates, 
or  commonwealth*,  whereof  the  :  one  that  can  ex- 

pect effectual  relief  or  affiftance  from  another,  in  the  moft 
imminent  danger  ;  as  the  inhabitants  of  each  colony  are  un- 
able to  defend  themfelves  againft  a  powerful  army  of  French 
and  Indians,  and  the  adminiftration  of  fome  of  them  is  mo 

weak 
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weak  and  unfteady  to  be  confided  in  ;  and  it  Teems  not  very 
probable,  from  our  prefent  fyftem,  that  we  fhould  ever,  per- 
haps fucceed  in  engaging  the  Indians  on  our  fide,  fo  as  to  bal- 
Jance  the  weight  of  thofe  allied  to  the  French  ;  it  feems  to 
follow  pretty  evidently,  that,  fome  time  or  other,  the  Mifiiffippi 
may  drown  our  fettlements  on  the  main  of  America. 
Another  circumftance  that  attends  the  French  fettling  in  the 
Louifiana,  with  refpect  to  us,  is  their  being  thereby,  in  fome 
decree,  maftcrs  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  confequently 
ni.'y  one  day  be  in  a  condition  to  ruin  our  trade  to  Jamaica ; 
they  being  already  in  poffeffion  of  a  great  part  of  Hifpaniola, 
and  havin"  fortified  their  fettlemencs  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mifliflippi,  the  Havannah  and  Vera  Cruz  may  alfo  fall  into 
their  hands.  From  what  has  been  obferved  under  the  article 
British  America,  it  is  apparent  that  they  have  had  their 
feye  upon  Jamaica ;  and,  as  we  find  how  tenacious  they  are 
to  poiYefs  themfelves  of  whatever  they  can  of  the  Leeward 
and  Caribbee  ifle-,  and  are  vigoroufly  augmenting  their  ma- 
rine, it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  will,  fome  time  or 
other,  if  they  meet  with  no  check  in  time,  gain  fuch  an  af- 
cendant  in  America,  as  to  extirpate  the  Englifh  out  of  it. 
And  what  a  figure  wc  fhall  then  be  able  to  make  in  com- 
merce, and  as  a  maritime  power,  is  moreeafily  imagined  than 
defcribed.  If  thefe  are  idle  dreams,  then  numbers  of  men  of 
the  bed  fenfe  in  the  kingdom,  nay,  in  Europe,  are  not  awake; 
for  it  is  the  fentiment  of  too  many,  that  the  French  are  now 
taking  large  ftndes  towards  making  a  conqueft  of  this  ifland, 
it  being  the  only  power  that  has  thwarted  all  their  projects  for 
univcrf'.I  empire.  Thofe  who  would  laugh  us  out  of  our  fc- 
curity,  deferve  to  be  laughed  at  themfelves,  when  they  are 
reminded  how  near  ths  French,  in  thelaft  war,  were  of  con- 
quering our  neighbouring  provinces,  our  natural  allies,  and 
what  confufion  they  put  us  into,  by  only  flightly  cherifhing  a 
handful  of  rebels. 

When  the  French  have  effectually  planted  their  whole  tern- 
tone  from  Canada  all  along  the  Mifiiffippi,  and  fecurcd  them- 
felves in  the  ifland  colonies  they  aim  at,  will  they  not  be  able 
to  fupply  the  markets  of  Europe  with  tobacco,  fugar,  and 
every  fpecies  of  commodities  produced  in  our  plantations,  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  we  can  ?  For,  befides  thegoodnefs  of 
the  foil,  and  the  induftry  and  frugality  of  the  French,  wherein 
they  greatly  exceed  us,  are  not  their  planters  furnifhed  with 
jieceharies  from  France,  and  negroes  from  Guinea,  far 
cheaper  than  ours?  [See  the  article  French  America,  and 
French  and  British  African  Trades.] 
Thofe  who  are  bred  up  in  the  hofpitals  (whereof  there  is  a 
prodigious  number  in  France)  are  fent  to  Americafor  planters, 
and  every  lingle  man  of  thefe  is  obliged  to  marry  an  Indian 
woman.  And,  to  enable  them  to  trade  among  themfelves,  they 
had  a  fupply  of  25,000,000  in  bank-bills  granted  them,  by  an 
arret  of  the  16th  of  July,  1719.  See  the  articles  British 
America,  French  America,  and  Colonies  British. 

Remarks. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  having  annexed  Ca- 
nada and  all  it's  dependencies  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  alfo  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  fettled 
their  limits  and  boundaries,  [See  the  article  America,  where 
is  contained  the  faid  treaty  at  large]  we  may  expect  that,  in  a 
few  years,  the  whole  face  of  the  commerce  of  our  British 
North  American  Colonies  will  be  changed,  and  all  thofe 
fears  and  apprehenfions  we  ibjuftly  had  of  the  power  and  machi- 
nations of  our  French  rivals  here  be  diffipated.  For  by  the 
ceffion  of  all  Canada  and  it's  dependencies  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  very  trifling  poffeffions  the  French  at 
prefent  enjoy,  of  thefmall  iflands  of  St.  Peter,  andMiqyE- 
.LON",  for  a  ihelter  only  for  their  fifhermen  at  NEWFOUND- 
LAND, cannot  enable  that  nation  from  thence  to  annoy  this, 
in  any  of  our  territories  of  Canada  and  it's  dependencies. 
Stripped  as  France  now  is  of  Cape  Breton,  called,  very 
properly,  the  Dunkirk  of  North  America,  they  are  def- 
titute  of  every  place,  by  the  means  whereof,  they  are  capable 
to  rendezvous  any  formidable  naval  power  to  do  us  any  great 
injury  in  this  part  of  the  world,  if  we  take  due  care  to  keep  all 
our  territories  in  this  part  of  America,  in  a  proper  plight  and 
condition  ,and  fhall  be  able  to  defend  them  byour  maritimeforce. 
By  the  definitive  treaty  we  feem  likewife  to  have  fe- 
cuxed  to  ourfelves  the  fafe  and  uninterrupted  navigation  to  and 
from  our  colonies  in  America,  both  from  Spain  as  well  as 
France.  By  our  fettlements  at  Mobille  and  Penfacola,  in  Flo- 
rida, and  the  right  of  navigation  into  the  Miffiflippi,  in  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico  ;  by  our  fettlements  of  St.  Auguftine  and 
St.  Mattheo,  in  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  together  with  our 
iituations  at  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  at  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas  ;  we  cannot  but  hope  we  fhall  be  more  able 
to  annoy  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Spain  and  France, 
on  any  future  rupture  between  them  and  us,  than  thev  will 
be  to  hurt  ours.  See  the  articles  Florida  and  Bahama 
Islands,  and  thofe  other  articles  to  which  from  them  we  refer. 
We  feem,  therefore,  to  have  pretty  well  fecured  our  North 
American  colonies  by  fea,  from  north  to  fouth,  by  virtue  of 
the  definitive  treaty:  the  difficulty,  and  the  only  one 
we  labour  under,  is  to  fecure  our  North  American  colonies 
from  the  infults  and  ravages  of  the  Indians,  who  lie  to  the 
weftward  of  thofe  colonics.  All  proper  meafures  will,  doubt- 
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lefs,  be  taken  by  the  government  of  Great-Britain  t« 
mollify  thofe  people,  in  our  favour,  and  to  attach  them  moft 
effectually  to  our  intcreft.  This  will  now  be  the  more  eafily 
accomplifhed,  fince  the  boundaries  between  us  and  France 
are  now  afcertained  by  treaty,  which  they  never  were 
before  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  new  world.  Our  right 
of  navigation  to  and  from  the  Miffiffippi  through  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico,  will  enable  us  to  annoy  our  Indian  enemies,  as 
well  as  to  aid  and  aflift  our  friends  :  our  new  colonies  will 
daily  gather  ftrength,  which  in  conjunction  with  the  affiftance 
of  our  old,  promife  fair  to  render  our  whole  range  of  Britifh 
plantations  not  only  more  fecure,  but  more  fiourifhing  and 
profperous  than  they  ever  were  before.  See  the  articles  Ame- 
rica, British  America,  Colonies,  Plantations, 
Florida,  Bahama  Islands. 
CANARY  ISLANDS,  lie  to  the  weft  of  the  coaft  of  Biledulge- 
rid  in  Africa,  between  the  27th  degree  and  10  minutes,  and 
the  29th  and  50  minutes,  of  north  latitude  ;  and  between  the 
1 2th  and  the  17th.  50.  of  longitude  weft  of  London. 
Thefe  iflands  have  been  fubject  to  the  crown  of  Spain  fince 
the  year  1417.  The  air  thereof  is  generally  good,  though 
hot,  and  the  foil  fertile,  producing  wheat,  barley,  millet^ 
and  excellent  wine,  which  is  tranfported  thence  to  moft  parts 
of  E  rope,  but  more  particularly  to  Great-Britain.  There 
are,  alfo,  abundance  of  pomegranate,  pepper,  fig,  citron,  and 
orange-trees;  they  yield,  likewife,  fugars,  dragon's-blood, 
and  fome  other  fort  of  gums. 

There  are  twelve  of  thefe  iflands,  but  only  feven  of  note  :  we 
fhall  give  a  diftinctdefcription  of  them,  fo  far  as  confifts  with 
the  fcope  of  our  defign. 

I.  Lanzarola,  orLANCEROLA,  formerly  Canturia  (accord- 
ing to  Barbot)  lies  in  the  29th  degree,  35  minutes,  of  north 
latitude,  and  12.  30.  longitude  weft  of  London.  It  is  about 
13  leagues  long  from  north  to  fouth,  9  in  breadth,  and  40  in 
compafs.  It  is  parted  by  a  ridge  rf  mountains,  which  afford 
nothing  but  pafture  to  fheep  and  goats ;  but  the  vallies  pro- 
duce very  good  wheat  and  barley,  though  pretty  fandy  and 
dry.     Here  are  alfoaffes,  kinc,  camels,  and  good  horfes. 

II.  Fuerte  Ventura,  or  Forte  Ventura,  lies  under  the 
29th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  under  the  13th  and  14th 
of  longitude,  eaft  from  London.  It  is  about  25  leagues  long 
from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft  ;  its  breadth  very  irrcguiar.  The 
foil  is  partly  mountainous,  and  partly  champain,  abounding  in 
wheat  and  barley.  There  are  feveral  brooks  of  frefh  water 
along  the  coaft,  and  foft  crooked  trees  on  their  banks,  that 
yield  gums,  of  which  they  make  white  fait.  There  are  palm- 
trees,  which  bear  dates  ;  olive  and  maltic-trees,  orchel-weed 
for  dyeing,  and  a  fort  of  fig-trees,  which  yield  a  balm  as 
white  as  milk,  that  is  of  great  virtue  in  feveral  medicines. 
They  make  cheefe  of  their  goat's  milk,  of  which  this  ifland 
breeds  above  50,000  yearly.  Their  flefh  is  very  good  ;  the 
inhabitants  make  great  profit  of  their  fkins  arid  fat.  The 
harbours  here  are  only  fit  for  middling  veffels. 

III.  Great  Canaria,  cr  Canary,  lies  under  the  28th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  14th  and  15th  of  longitude, 
weft  from  London.  It  is  in  compafs  about  40  leagues ;  it  is 
very  fruitful,  and  remarkable  for  its  excellent  wines,  which 
bear  its  name.  It  abounds  alfo  in  melons,  apples,  oranges, 
citrons,  pomegranates,  figs,  olives,  peaches,  and  plantanes; 
as  alfo  with  fir,  dragon,  and  palm-trees,  and  likewife  With 
wild  fowl. 

IV.  Teneriff  lies  under  the  28th  and  29th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  under  the  16th  and  17th  of  longitude  weft  from 
London.  It  is  about  18  leagues  long,  and  8  broad,  and 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  peak. 

Oratavia  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and,  being  the 
chief  fea-port  for  trade,  the  principal  Englifh  merchants  re- 
fide  there,  with  their  conful.  The  port  is  but  ordinary  at  beft, 
and  very  bad,  when  the  north-weft  winds  blow. 
The  true  Malm  fey  wine  is  produced  in  this  ifland,  and  that 
near  the  town  of  Laguna  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  in  the  world. 
Here  is,  alfo,  Canary  wine,  and  Verdona,  or  green  wine. 
The  Canary  grape  grows  chiefly  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland, 
and,  therefore,  is  fent  to  Oratavia.  The  Verdona  wine  is 
ftrong-bodied,  harfher,  and  fharper  than  the  Canary.  It  is  not 
fo  much  efteemed  in  Europe,  but  is  exported  to  the  Weft- 
Indies,  and  will  keep  beft  in  hotcountries.  This  fort  of  wine 
is  made  chiefly  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  fhipped  off 
at  Vera  Cruz. 

Befides  thefe  wines,  here  is,  alfo,  ftore  of  grain,  as  wheat, 
barley,  and  maiz,  which  they  often  tranfport  to  other  place?. 
Here  are,  likewife,  papahs,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
pomegranates,  citrons,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pumpkins, 
onions,  efteemed  the  beft  in  the  world,  is'c.  They  are  well 
ftocked  with  horfes,  cows,  mules,  fheep,  goats,  hogs,  conies, 
and  plenty  of  deer.  Nor  is  there  any  want  of  poultry  or  fifh. 
All  the  Canary  ifles  have  of  thefe  commodities  more  or  lefs. 

V.  Gomera  lies  to  the  weft  of  Teneriff,  under  the  28th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  and  the  iSth  of  longitude,  weft  or 
London.  It  is  about  22  leagues  in  compafs,  though  but  eight 
in  length.  It  has  a  pretty  good  haven,  and  a  town  of  the 
fame  name.  The  country  is  high,  feeds  fmall  cattle,  produces 
dragon-trees,  and  is  incompafled  with  great  deep  roads. 

VI.  Ferro,  called  Hierro  by  the  Spaniards,  is  the  moft 
wefterly  of  all  the  Canaries,  and  lies  under  the  27th  and  28th 
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decrees  of  north  latitude,  and  under  the  18th  of  longitude, 
welt  of  London.     It  is  10  leagues  long,  five  broad,  and  about 
25  in  compafs.     The  foil  is  dry  and  barren  in  fome  parts  for 
want  of  water.     This  ifiand  is  particularly  famous  from  the 
French  navigators  placing  their  firft  meridian  in  the  center  of 
it  (Barbot),  as  the  Dutch  did  theirs   through  the  Peak  of 
Teneriff:  but,  at  prefent,   moft  geographers  reckon  the  nrit 
meridian  from  the  capital  city  of  their  own  country,  as  the 
Enodifh  from  London,  the  French  from  Paris,  &c. 
VII.  1*alma  lies  to  the  north  of  Teneriff,  under  the  29th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  and  under  the  18th  of  longitude,  weft 
of  London.  It  is  about  feven  leagues  in  breadth,  10  in  length, 
and  26  in  compafs.     Here  is   the  mountain  of  goats,  from 
whence,  it  is  faid,  the  ifland  took  its  original  name  of  Cafe- 
raria.     It  has  a  town  of  its  prefent  name,  and  a  fafe  har- 
bour, well  frequented  for  wines,  which  fome  reckon  the  beft 
of  the  Canaries,  and  like  the  Malmfey.  They  are  tranfported 
thence  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  other  places.    The  beft  comes 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  place  called  Brenia,  from  whence 
they  export'about  1 2,000  pipes  a  year.    There  are  here  four 
fine  fugar  engines. 

Remarks. 

Thefe  iflands  of  the  Canaries,  befides  the  rich  produa  and 
commerce  of  them,  are  of  great  ufe  to  the  Spaniards  by  their 
fituation.  Here  the  Spanilh  fleets  of  galleons  and  flotas  from 
Old  Spain  to  New  generally  rendezvous,  when  outward 
bound,  for  frefh  water  and  frefti  provifions,  and  wine,  where- 
by they  have  a  confiderable  help  forward  in  their  voyage; 
and,  at  their  return,  they  appoint  to  rendezvous  here,  to 
meet  with  news  from  Europe,  to  know  if  it  be  peace  or  war, 
and  whether  they  fhall  proceed  for  Cadiz,  wait  for  convoy, 
or  go  for  the  north  to  make  other  ports  for  fecurity :  and 
fometimes,  in  cafe  of  war  in  Europe,  a  fquadron  of  men  of 
war  is  fent  hither  to  meet  and  fecure  them.  The  iflands  are 
not  fo  well  furnifhed,  indeed,  to  fecure  the  galleons  and  rich 
fleets  from  Spain,  becaufe,  efpecially  at  Teneriff,  where  the 
(hips  ordinarily  meet,  they  have  no  good  harbour  to  receive 
and  defend  the  fhipping  ;  nor  is  the  road,  which  is  open,  the 
beft  of  its  kind :  but  the  general  remedy  of  the  failors,  in 
cafe  of  a  threatening  ftorm,  or  an  enemy,  is  to  go  off  to  fea, 
where  they  have  fea-room  to  help  to  ftruggle  with,  or  to  run 
for  the  Azores,  or  other  iflands,  where  pretty  good  harbours 
are  to  be  had. 

They  have  fome  tolerable  fortifications  on  fhore,  and  fome 
good  batteries  of  guns  planted  on  proper  landing-places,  which 
are  one  of  their  fecurities.  But  the  ftrength  of  thefe  iflands 
confifts  chiefly  in  this,  that  no  troops  care  to  make  any  ef- 
fort upon  the  land,  left,  while  they  are  on  fhore,  the  wind 
fhould  frefhen  at  fea,  and  the  fliips  be  obliged  to  go  off,  and 
leave  them  ;  in  which  cafe  they  are  fure  to  be  diftreffed  for 
want  of  provifions,  and,  perhaps,  to  be  all  loft. 
Thefe  iflands  yield  a  pretty  confiderable  revenue  to  the  king 
of  Spain  yearly  in  wine,  of  which  the  quality  is  not  only  ex- 
traordinary, but  the  quantity  large.  In  regard  to  other  pro- 
duds  in  general,  they  are  fometimes  not  competent  for  the 
fuftenance  of  the  iflanders,  who,  therefore,  are  frequently 
under  the  neceffity  of  being  fupplied  with  corn  from  Spain, 
or  New  England. 

CANDIDATE.  We  have  no  other  word  in  our  language  to 
exprefs  what  the  French  ftile  afpirant.  It  fignifies,  in  gene- 
ral, one  who  fets  up  for  any  place,  poft,  or  office;  but  it  is 
faid  more  particularly,  in  France,  of  apprentices,  who  would 
become  maflers,  or  freemen,  either  in  one  of  the  fix  bodies 
of  merchants,  or  in  any  of  the  other  companies  of  arts  and 
trades :  that  is,  they  are  candidates  for  the  freedom  of  any 
peculiar  company. 

Candidate  to  the  freedom,  in  any  of  the  fix  bodies  of  traders 
at  Paris,  is  he,  who  being  of  a  proper  age,  and  having  com- 
pleted the  time  of  his  apprenticefhip,  and  ferved  afterwards 
with  a  mafter  as  a  journeyman,  according  to  the  police  of 
France,  would  become  a  mafter  himfelf,  and  take  up  his 
freedom. 

No  man  can  be  admitted  to  his  freedom  in  any  of  the  bodies 
of  merchants,  unlefs  he  is  full  20  years  old,  and  produce  the 
indenture  and  certificates  of  his  apprenticefhip,  and  of  the 
fervice  he  afterwards  performed  with  his  mafters.  If  the  con- 
tents of  the  certificate  fhould  not  prove  true,  the  candidate 
would  lofe  his  right  to  the  freedom,  and  the  mafter  who  gave 
fuch  a  certificate  would  be  condemned  to  a  fine  of  500 1  ivies, 
and  the  other  certifiers  to  300  livrcs  each. 
The  candidate  is  to  be  examined  upon  book-keeping  by  finglc 
and  double  entry,  upon  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  upon  the 
rules  of  arithmetic,  the  qualities  of  the  merchandizes,  fo  far 
as  they  relate  to  that  branch  of  trade  he  intends  to  follow  ; 
and  every  other  cflential  requifite  proper  to  manifeft  his  (kill 
and  accompliihmcnt  for  the  bufinefs  he  would  follow. 
For  the  better  regulation  hereof,  all  private  pcrfons  and  com- 
panies are  forbidden  to  acceptor  receive  from  the  candidates 
any  prcfents,  or  any  other  fees,  but  fuch  as  are  appointed  by 
the  ftatutcs,  under  what  pretence  or  colour  foever  it  might 
be,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  which  cannot  be  lefs  than  100 
liv'res.     The  candidate  is  alio  forbidden  to  give  any  feaft  or 
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treat,  upon  pain  of  having  his  reception  declared  abfolutely 
void. 

Befides  thefe  general  rules,  extracted  from  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  articles  of  the  firft  title  of  the  ordonnance  made  in 
France,  in  the  year  1673,  every  one  of  the  fix  bodies  of  mer- 
chants has  fome  rules,  or  ftatutes,  peculiar  to  thcmfelves, 
either  with  regard  to  the  time  of  the  apprenticefhip,  or  to  the 
number  of  years  a  young  man  is  to  ferve  with  a  mafter  as  a 
journeyman  ;  and,  laftly,  with  regard  to  the  mafter-piece  of 
workmanfhip,  to  which  fome  are  fubject  before  they  can  be 
admitted  ;  and,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  ordonnance, 
we  prefume  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  to  find  them 
here,  that  he  may  fee,  at  one  view,  all  the  obligations  to 
which  a  candidate  to  fuch  freedom  is  liable,  in  any  of  the 
fix  bodies  of  merchants. 

In  the  body  of  drapers,  which  is  efteemed  the  firft  of  the  fix 
companies,  the  candidates  are  not  obliged  to  the  performance 
of  any  mafter-piece  of  workmanfhip  to  fhew  their  qualifica- 
tion ;  it  is  enough  that  they  ferved  a  merchant  draper  three 
whole  years  as  apprentices,  and  two  years,  after  the  end  of 
their  apprenticefhip,  as  clerks,  or  journeymen,  which  make 
five  years  in  all. 

Though  the  apothecaries,  grocers,  druggifts,  confectioners, 
and  wax-chandlers,  make  but  one  body,  which  is  the  fecond 
of  the  fix,  yet  the  candidates  are  obliged  to  the  performance 
of  different  things,  according  to  the  particular  profemon  they 
would  follow  in  that  body. 

They  who  would  be  apothecaries,  for  example,  are  obliged 
to  have  been  four  years  apprentices,  and  have  ferved  fix  years 
more  with  the  mafters,  which  make  in  all  10  years  ;  befides 
which,  they  are  ftrictly  examined,  and  under  the  neceflity  of 
giving  fatisfactory  teltimony  of  their  abilities  for  the  pro- 
feffion . 

As  for  thofe  who  would  follow  the  bufinefs  of  grocers,  drug- 
gifts,  wax-chandlers,  or  confectioners,  they  are  obliged  but 
to  three  years  apprenticefhip,  and  to  ferve  the  mafters  three 
other  years  in  the  capacity  of  a  journeyman,  in  all  fix  years  j 
and  they  are  not  bound  to  any  mafter-piece. 
In  the  body  of  the  merchant-jewellers,  which  is  the  third, 
the  candidates  are  not  obliged  to  perform  a  mafter-piece  ;  it 
is  enough,  to  obtain  their  freedom,  that  they  ferved  a  mafter- 
jeweller  three  years  as  apprentices,  and  three  years  more  as 
journeymen,  in  all  fix  years. 

In  the  body  of  the  merchant-furriers,  or  fell-mongers,  which 
is  the  fourth,  the  candidates  muft  prove  their  apprenticefhip, 
and  that  they  have  afterwards  ferved  with  mafters  :  they  muft 
have  ferved  four  full  years  as  apprentices,  and  four  years  as 
journeymen,  in  all  eight  years,  and  are  obliged  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  mafter-piece. 

They  who  would  take  up  their  freedom  in  the  body  of  the 
hofiers,  which  is  the  fifth  company,  ought  to  have  been 
apprentices  five  years,  and  to  have  ferved  five  other  years  as 
journeymen,  in  all  10  years,  and  muft  undergo  the  mafter- 
piece. 

Laftly,  they  who  would  be  made  free  of  the  fixth  and  laft 
body  of  merchants,  which  is  that  of  the  gold  and  filverfmithsj 
muft  prove  their  apprenticefhips,  and  the  time  they  ferved  as 
journeymen  ;  the  former  is  to  be  of  eight  years,  and  the  lat-  I 
ter  of  two  years,  10  years  in  all  :  befides  which,  they  are  [ 
obliged  to  make  a  mafter-piece,  and  to  give  fecurity  for  iood 
livres.     See  Apprentice. 

The  candidates  to  the  freedom,  in  the  companies  of  arts  a 
trades,  have  alio  their  rules  and  ftatutes,  relating  to  the  ti 
of  the  apprenticefhip,  to  that  of  ferving  as  journeymen, 
the  mafter-piece,  &c.  but  almoft  all  of  them  are  differe 
according  to  the  feveral  profeflions,  and  to  the  works  m 
in  them.     See  the  articles  where  the  feveral  companies 
mentioned,  with  the  fubftance  of  their  refpective  ftatutes. 
CANDLE,  a  fmall  taper  of  tallow,  wax,  or  fperma-ceti,  the 
wick  of  which  is  commonly  of  feveral  threads  of  cotton, 
fpun  and  twifted  together. 

A  tallow  candle,  to  be  good,  muft  be  half  fheep's,  or  ewe's 
tallow,  or  rather  goat's  tallow,  and  half  ox,  or  cow's,  taU 
low,  melted  together  and  well  purified.  It  is  prohibited  by 
the  regulations  in  France  to  mix  any  other  tallow  or  greafe 
with  them,  and  particularly  hog's  tallow,  which  laft  makes 
the  candles  gutter,  and  always  gives  an  oftcnfive  fmell,  with 
a  black  thick  finoke,  which  is  highly  pernicious. 
There  is  at  Paris,  as  alfo  in  feveral  of  the  chief  cities  in 
France,  a  company  of  tallow-chandlers,  erected  into  a  cor- 
poration, to  whom  alone  it  is  lawful  to  deal  in  candles,  either 
in  the  making  or  felling  them. 

Befides  the  freemen  of  this  company,  who  are  obliged  to  un- 
dergo an  apprenticefhip,  and  to  perform  a  mafter-piece,  there 
are,  alfo,  at  Paris,  12  privileged  tallow-chandlers,  following 
the  court,  who  are  admitted  by  the  high  provoft  of  the  hotel, 
and  have  the  right,  with  the  other  freemen  of  the  company, 
to  make  and  fell  all  forts  of  candles. 

There  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  at  Paris,  a  famous  manu- 
facture of  candles,  fet  up  in  St  Anthony's  fuburb,  by  the  Sieur 
Le  Brez  :  but,  the  time  of  privilege  which  he  had  obtained  ■ 
being  expired,  the  making  of  thefe  candles  is  become  part  of 
the  trade  of  the  company  of  tallow-chandlers,  who  have  now 
the  right  to  make  them.     However,  the  Sieur  la  Brez,  who 
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is  free  of  that  company,  ftill  continues  that  trade,  with  good 
i'uccefs,  having  this  advantage  over  the  other  tallow-chandlers, 
that  his  candles  are  efteemed  much  better  for  their  whitenefs, 
for  the  firmnefe  of  their  tallow,  and  for  the  brightnefs  of  the 
light  they  give. 

There  are  two  forts  of  tallow-candles,  the  one  dipped,  and 
the  other  moulded.  The  former  are  the  common  candles, 
the  invention  and  ufe  of  which  are  very  ancient  in  France ; 
the  others  are  the  candles  of  the  Sieur  Le  Brez's  manufacture, 
mentioned  above,  who  cither  invented,  or  improved  and  per- 
fected them. 

The  method  of  making  candles  in  general. 

After  the  tallow  has  been  weighed,  and  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portions fet  forth  in  the  ordonnances,  or  regulations,  menti- 
oned in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  it  is  cut  into  very  fmall 
pieces,  that  it  may  melt  the  fooner;  for  the  tallow  in  lumps, 
as  the  chandlers  receive  it  from  the  butchers,  is  too  difficult 
to  melt,  and  would  be  in  danger  of  burning,  or  turning  black, 
if  it  were  left  too  long  over  the  fire. 

When  the  tallow  is  perfectly  melted,  and  well  fkimmed,  they 
pour  a  certain  quantity  of  water  into  it,  proportionable  to  the 
quantity  of  tallow.  This  ferves  to  precipitate  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vcflel  the  impurities  of  the  tallow,  which  may  have 
efcaped  the  fkimmer.  Obferve,  however,  that  there  muft  be 
no  water  thrown  into  the  tallow  defigned  for  the  three  firft 
dips,  becaufe  the  wick,  being  ftill  quite  dry,  would  imbibe 
the  water,  which  makes  the  candles  crackle  in  burning,  and 
renders  them  of  bad  ufe. 

The  tallow,  thus  melted,  is  poured  into  a  tub,  through  acoarfe 
fieve  of  horfe-hair,  to  purify  it  Hill  more.  At  the  lower  part 
of  the  tub  there  is  a  copper  orbrafs  top,  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  bottom,  by  which  the  liquid  tallow  is  drawn  out 
on  occafion. 

The  tallow,  thus  prepared,  may  be  ufed  after  it  has  fettled 
about  three  hours  :  it  will  continue  hot,  and  in  a  condition 
to  be  ufed,  during  24  hours  in  fummer,  ;md  15  or  16  in 
winter ;  but,  when  the  weather  is  too  cold,  care  muft  be 
taken  to  keep  it  warm,  cither  by  covering  it,  or  putting  it 
near  the  fire. 

Before  they  begin  to  melt  the  tallow,  they  are  ufed  to  prepare 
a  quantity  of  wicks,  fufficient  to  take  up  all  the  tallow  they 
intend  to  melt. 

The  wicks  are  made  of  fpun-cotton,  which  the  tallow-chand- 
lers buy  in  fkains,  and  which  they  wind  up  into  bottoms,  or 
clues. 

The  bottoms  of  cotton  made  for  the  wicks  of  candles,  com- 
monly weigh  half  a  pound;  the  wicks  confift  of  two,  thiee, 
or  four  threads,  according  to  the  quality  and  fize  of  the 
candles,  it  being  equally  prohibited  by  the  ordonnances  of 
France  to  make  the  wicks  too  thick  or  too  thin. 
By  the  9th  and  10th  of  Anne,  certain  duties  are  granted  in 
England  on  Candles  and  Sope. 

Makers  of  candles  are  not  to  ufe  mclting-houfes  without  due 
entry  '.hereof  at  the  Excife- Office,  on  pain  of  iool.  And 
to  give  notice  of  making  candles  to  the  excife  officer  for  the 
duties,  and  of  the  number,  &c.  or  fhall  forfeit  50  I.  Re- 
moving the  candles  before  weighed  by  the  officer,  or  mixing 
them  with  others,  Szc.  is  liable  to  penalties.  Sec  the  article 
Cambodia,  a  note  there  about  Candles. 
ANDLE.  A  fale,  or  auction,  by  inch  of  candle,  is  when  a 
;>iece  of  candle  being  lighted,  the  by-ftanders  are  allow- 
ed to  bid  for  the  merchandize  which  is  felling  ;  but,  the  mo- 
ment the  candle  is  out,  thecommoclity  is  adjudged  to  the  laii 

bid,:  r. 

AN  DO,    CANDI,  or  CONDI,  a  long  mcafure  ufed  in 
parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  particularly  at  Goa,   the 
capital  city  of  the  fettlements  which  the  Portugueze  ftill  en- 
joy th 

1  •  of  Goa  is  17  Dutch  ells  and  £,  per  ico,  longer 

than  th  !!s  of  Babel  and  Baflbra,  and  6  \  than  the  varre, 
or  eil  of  Our  us. 

Silk  and  woollen  ftufFs  are  meafured  by  the  varre,  and  linens 
by  the  cando.  The  cando,  or  condo,  ufed  in  the  kingdom 
of  Pegu,  is  equal  to  the  ell  of  Venice. 

■ane,  a  walking-ftick.  That  which  we  intend  to  give  an 
account  of  at  prcfent,  is  called  by  the  Dutch  rolting.  It  is  a 
reed  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  There  is  a  great  trade  of 
'them  at  Paris  and  at  London.  It  is  cuftomary  to  adorn  them 
With  a  head  of  gold,  fiiver,  agate,  ivory,  amber,  and  even 
ibmetimes  inriched  with  precious  ftones,  and  frequently,  the 
head  is  only  of  fome  fort  of  wood*  'Sometimes,  inftead  of  a 
head,  they  put  a  fpying-glafs  on  the  top  of  the  cane. 
Some  are  without  knots,  and  very  fmooth  and  even  ;  that  is, 
When  the  reed  was  grown  fo  long  that  the  diftance  between 
two  knots  was  large  enough  to  make  a  cane.  Others  are  full 
of  knots,  about  two  inches  diftant  from  each  other;  thefe 
laft  have  very  little  elafticity,  and  will  not  bend  fo  well  as 
the  others. 

Laftiy,  there  are  canes  made  of  feveral  forts  of  precious  wood, 
as  ebony,  St.  Lucia's  wood,  rofe-wood,  &c.    Thefe,  indeed, 
are  nothing  but  fticks,  but,  as  they  ferve  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  canes,  they  have  got  that  name. 
Vol.  I. 


Canes  of  Bengal.  The  moft  beautiful  canes  which  the} 
peans  bring  into  England  and  France,  &c.  come  from  Ben- 
gal. Some  of  them  are  fo  fine,  that  people  work  them  inter 
vefiels,  or  bowls;  which,  being  varnifhed  over  in  the  irifidc;. 
with  black  or  yellow  lacca,  or  of  fome  other  colour,  will  hold 
liquors,  as  well  as  glafs,  or  China  ware  does,  and  the  Indians 
ufe  them  for  the  fame  purpofes. 

Thefe  bowls  are  made  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
fine  ofier  bafkets  that  they  make  in  France  and  in  Flanders, 
and  which  are  very  much  efteemed  on  account  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  workmanfhip. 

There  are  canes,  alfo,  that  are  flit  into  narrow  bits,  and  ferve 
to  make  rattans,  which  were  formerly  greatly  ufed  in  the 
making  of  cane-chairs,  and  hoops  for  the  ladies,  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe. 

Cane  is  alfo  a  long  meaf.re,  which  ferves  to  mcafure  bodies 
extended  in  length,  as  cloths,  fergcj,  linens,  and  other  fuch 
merchandizes.  It  is  longer  or  fhorter,  according  to  the  (1  vc- 
ral  countries  and  places  where  it  is  ufed. 
At  Montpelier,  and  in  all  Lower  Langucdoc,  as  alfo  in  Pro- 
vence, in  the  country  of  Avignon,  and  in  Dauphine,  the  cane 
is  6  feet  and  {  of  an  inch  long,  which  make  an  c'l  and  j  of 
Paris :  fo  that  three  canes  of  Montpelier  make  5  ells  of  Paris. 
This  cane  is  lubdivided  into  eight  fpans,  or  palms. 
In  order  to  reduce  the  canes  of  Montpelier  into  Paris  ells, 
the  common  rule  of  proportion  is  thus  ufed  ;  faying,  If  3 
canes  of  Montpelier  make  5  ells  of  Paris,  what  will  any  other 
number  of  canes  of  Montpelier  make  in  Paris  ells?  If,  on 
the  contrary,  you  would  reduce  Paris  ells  into  canes  of  Mont- 
pelier, you  muft  fay,  If  5  ells  of  Paris  make  three  canes  ot 
Montpelier,  how  many  canes  of  Montpelier  will  fo  many  ells 
of  Paris  make?  This  method  may  ferve,  alfo,  to  reduce  the 
canes  of  other  places  into  Paris  ells,  and  the  ells  of  Paris  into 
the  canes  of  thofe  places. 

Obferve,  that  the  ufe  of  the  cane  has  been  prohibited  in  Lan- 
guedocaiid  Dauphine,  by  two  decrees  of  the  king's  council  of 
ftate,  given  the  24th  of  June,  and  the  27th  of  October, 
1678  ;  and  that,  according  to  thofe  decrees,  they  muft  ufe  in 
thofe  provinces  the  Paris  ell,  inftead  of  the  cane,  in  the  buy- 
ing and  felling  of  ftufFs. 

At  Naples  the  cane  is  of  6  feet  10  inches  and  i,  which  make 
an  ell  and  ,' '  of  Paris;  fo  that  i~  canes  of  Naples  make  32 
ells  of  Paris. 

The  cane  of  Thouloufe,  and  of  all  Upper  Langucdoc,  and 
even  of  fome  cities  in  Guienne,  is  equal  to  the  varre  ofArra- 
gon  ;  it  is  of  five  feet  five  inches  and  a  half,  which  make 
an  ell  and  a  half  of  Paris;  fo  that  two  canes  of  Thouloufe 
make  three  ells  of  Paris. 

Cane  is  alfo  faid  of  that  which  has  been  meafured  with  a 
cane,  as  a  cane  of  cloth,  a  cane  of  muflin,  &c. 

Cane,  a  fugar  cane,  is  the  reed  with  the  juice  of  which  fugar 
is  made.     Sec  Sugar. 

CANICA,  a  fort  of  fpice,  which  grows  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba. 
It  is  a  kind  of  wild  cinnamon,  but  its  tafte  is  more  like  that 
of  cloves  than  of  cinnamon.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine;, 
where  they  fubftitute  it  in  the  room  of  caffia.  It  ii  a  pretty 
faleable  commodity  in  the  Spanifh  iflands. 

CANNON,  a  piece  of  ordnance  made  of  metal,  of  a  cylin- 
drical form,  and  bored  through  its  whole  length,  which  is 
loaded  with  powder  and  ball,  to  ferve  in  attacking  of  ftrong 
places,  in  battles,  either  by  fea  or  by  land.  There  are  in 
France  feveral  royal  founderies  for  the  catting  of  cannon. 
See  Foundery. 

Cannon,  and  other  pieces  of  ordnance,  as  well  as  their  car- 
riages, and  all  that  ferve  to  load  or  fire  them,  are  contraband 
goods,  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  kingdom,  territories,  and  dominions  of 
the  French  king,  according  to  the  ordonnance  of  the  year 
16S7,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  goods,  paying  a 
fine,  and  fuffering  other  punilhments,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  cafe. 

Cannon,  with  letter-founders  and  printers,  fignifies  alfo  the 
largeft  fize  of  the  letters  they  ufe.  See  Letter-Founder 
and  Printer. 

CANOE,  a  fmall  boat  made  of.the  trunk  of  a  tree  bored  hol- 
low, and  fometimes  alfo  of  pieces  of  bark  fewed  together. 
It  is  ufed  by  the  natives  of  America  to  go.  a  fifhing  in  the 
fea,  or  upon  fome  expedition,  either  by  fea,  or  upon  the  rivers 
and  lakes.  The  negroes  in  Guinea5  and  even  many  nations 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  ufe  alfo  canoes.  The  French  in  Canada 
have  likewife  learnt  the  ufe  of  them,  and  go  in  canoes  to 
the  habitations  of  the  favages,  and  C2rry  them  European 
commodities,  which  they  exchange  for  fkins  and  furs,  &c. 
Thefe  canoes  are  made  only  of  the  bark  of  trees,  chiefly  of 
birch  :  two  men  are  fufficient  to  manage  fuch  a  cance  :  and, 
when  the  falls  of  the  rivers  oblige  them  to  land,  they  carry 
the  canoe  and  merchandizes  on  their  fhoulders,  till  they  come 
above  or  below  the  fall,  according  as  they  go  up  of  down  the 
rivers  or  lakes.  The  largeft  canoes,  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  rarely  hold  above  four  perfons. 

The  canoes,  made  of  the  trunk  of  one  tree,  keep  that  name 
as  long  as  they  are  fo  fmall,  that  not  above  three  or  four  peo- 
ple can  go  in  them.  When  they  are  larger,  thofe  of  the  Ame- 
ricans are  called  pirogues,  and  thofe  of  Guinea  eham. 
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The  canoes  of  the  favages,  about  Davis's-StteightSi  are  more 
Extraordinary.  They  are  feven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  two 
broad  ;  compofed  of  fmall  flicks  of  a  very  pliant  wood,  in 
the  form  of  a  hurdle,  and  covered  with  feal-fkins  :  every 
canoe  holds  but  one  man,  who  fits  in  a  hole  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  canoe.  The  reader  may  fee  a  more  particular 
defcription  of  the  canoes,  in  the  third  chapter  of  theDecou- 
verte  d'un  grand  pais  en  l'Amerique  Septentrionale,  inferted 
in  the  9th  volume  of  the  Collection  of  the  voyages  to  the 
North,  in  French. 

CANTARO,  a  weight  ufed  in  Italy,  and  particularly  at  Leg- 
horn, to  weigh  fome  forts  of  merchandizes. 
There  are  three  forts  of  cantari,  or  quintals  :  one  weighs 
150  pounds,  the  other  151,  and  the  third  160.  The  firft 
ferves  to  weigh  allum  and  cheefe  ;  the  fecond  for  fugar;  and 
the  laft  for  wool  and  cod-fifh.  The  other  merchandizes  are 
fold  by  the  106  weight,  or  by  the  pound.  Lead,  wood  of 
Campeachy,  or  logwood,  or  that  called  Brazil,  &c.  and  other 
wood,  are  fold  by  the  1000  weight.  The  pound  of  Leghorn 
is  of  12  ounces,  mark  weight ;  and  that  of  Paris,  Amfter- 
dam,  Straiburgh,  and  Befancon,  where  the  weight  is  the 
fame,  of  16  ounces,  alfo  mark  weight:  and,  at  that  rate, 
thefe  three  forts  of  cantari  ought  to  yield  at  Paris  as  follows, 
viz. 

The  cantaro  of  150  pounds,  103  pounds  and  8  ounces. 
That  of  151  pounds,   104.  pounds  and  3  ounces. 
And  that  of  160  pounds,  1 10  pounds,  6  ounces,  3  drachms, 
and  fomething  more.     This  lafl  makes  136  pounds  at  Mar- 
feilles. 

Cantaro,  is  alfo  a  meafure  of  contents  ufed  at  Cochin;  there 
are  three  forts  of  them,  whofe  difference  is  only  of  a  few 
pounds.  They  ufe  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the 
feveral  merchandizes  they  would  meafure.  Commonly  the 
cantaro  is  of  4.  rubis,  and  the  rubi  of  32  rotolis. 

CANTHARIDES,  a  fpecies  of  fly,  or  rather  beetle. 

This  fly,  whofe  venom  is  very  violent,  is  green  and  fhining: 
its  green,  however,  is  mixed  with  a  little  blue  and  yellow, 
of  a  golden  colour  ;  which  makes  it  appear  of  a  variable  and 
agreeable  colour;  but  it  has  fuch  an  unpleafant  anddifagree- 
able  fmell,  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  admire  the  colours  to  pre- 
judice the  fmell. 

The  phyficians,  who  compofe  fome  of  their  remedies  with 
poifons,  make  fome  of  thofe  which  are  called  topic  medicines, 
with  thefe  venomous  flies.  Amongft  others,  they  make  a 
plainer  of  them  for  the  tooth-ach  ;  they  alfo  enter  into  the 
compofition  of  the  beft  blifters.  The  farriers  likevvife  ufe 
them  very  much,  for  the  cure  of  feveral  diftempers  in  horfes, 
particularly  the  farcy. 

The  country  people  about  Paris  carry  thither  almoft  all  the 
cantharides,  which  are  ufed  by  the  apothecaries  and  the  far- 
riers ;  there  are  fome,  however,  imported  from  foreign  parts. 
Thofe  of  Italy,  which  are  bigger  than  the  others,  are  not 
ufed  in  France.  They  ufe  the  fmall  ones  which  are  fold  by 
the  drugging. 

When  thefe  flies  are  gathered,  they  kill  them  with  the  fleam 
of  hot  vinegar,  and  then  dry  them  in  the  fun. 
The  cantharides  muftbe  chofen  frefh,  dry  and  quite  whoje: 
they  will  not  keep  much  above  three  years,  without  fpoiling, 
and  turning  to  duft,  and  then  they  are  good  for  nothing. 

CANTIMARONS,  or  CATIMARONS,  a  kind  of  float  or 
raft,  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  to  go 
a  fifhing,  and  to  trade  along  the  coaft.  They  are  made  of 
three  or  four  fmall  canoes,  or  of  trunks  of  trees  dug  hollow, 
tied  together  with  ropes  of,  cocoa,  with  a  triangular  fail  in  the 
middle,  made  of  mats.  The  perfons  who  manage  them  are 
almoft  half  in  the  water,  there  being  only  a  place  in  the  mid- 
dle a  little  raifed  to  put  in  their  merchandizes;  which  laft 
particular  mult  be  underftood  only  of  the  trading  cantimarons, 
and  not  of  thofe  that  go  out  a  fifhing. 

CANVAS,  a  very  clear  unbleached  cloth  of  hemp  or  flax, 
wove  very  regular  in  little  fquarcs.  It  is  ufed  for  working 
tapeftry  with  the  needle,  by  paffing  the  threads  of  gold,  111— 
ver,  filk,  wool,  through  the  intervals  or  fquares. 
Mod  of  the  canvas  for  tapeftry,  which  is  fold  at  Paris,  is 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monfort  l'Amours,  and  par- 
ticularly at  a  place  called  Mefnil. 

There  is  coarfe,  middling,  and  fine  canvas:  the  fineft  are 
generally  made  of  flax,  and  the  others  of  hemp.  All  the 
pieces  of  canvas  are  45  ells  long,  Paris  meafure.  But  their 
breadth  is  very  unequal,  fome  being  a  quarter  of  an  ell  wide, 
others  a  quarter  and  a  half,  half  an  ell,  half  an  ell  and  -rgt 
half  an  ell  and  J- ;  f,£,  and  J  and  an  half  of  an  ell,  Paris  mea- 
fure. There  are,  however,  fome  from  30  to  45  ells  long, 
by  2  ells  wide  :  but  the  weavers  make  none  of  that  fort,  un- 
lefs  they  are  befpoke  by  the  merchants. 
Though  tapeftry  feems  no  great  object  of  trade,  yet,  befides 
what  is  ufed  at  Paris,  and  in  the  other  great  cities  of  France, 
they  alfo  export  fome  into  foreign  countries,  particularly  into 
England)  Poland,  and  fome  other  places  in  the  north  of 
Europe. 

Canvas  is  alfo  a  coarfe  cloth  of  hemp,  unbleached,  fomc- 
what  clear,  which  ferves  to  cover  women's  ftays,  alfo  to 
ftiffen  men's  clothes,  and  to  make  fome  other  of  their  wear- 
ing apparel.     Thefe  canvaflcs  are  £  of  an  ell  broad,  and  from 
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50  to  60  ells  long,  Paris  meafure:  they  arc  fold  by  the  cur- 
rent ell. 

Canvas    is  alfo  a  very  coarfe  cloth   of  hemp   unbleached 
which  ferves  to  make  towels.     This  fort  of  canvas  is  made 
in  Normandy,  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Alcncon,    and  in 
Perche,  towards  Montagne.     It  is  commonly  60  ells  long, 
and  A  of  an  ell  broad,  Paris  meafure. 

Canvas,  or  Kanefas.  Thus  the  Dutch  call  a  fort  of  very 
coarfe  cloth  made  of  hemp,  very  ftrong  and  very  clofe, 
which  are  made  in  Holland,  and  ferve  to  make  fails  forfhip- 
ping.  Thefe  cloths  are  fold  by  rolls,  or  pieces  about  28  ells 
long,  and  near  J  of  an  ell  wide,  Paris  meafure.  The  French, 
buy  but  kw3  not  to  fay  none  of  thefe  cloths  of  the  Dutch. 
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The  frequent  loffes,  fome  years  fince,  of  the  fails  of  our 
Ihipping,  as  well  among  the  royal  navy,  as  merchant-men, 
proved  a  great  difadvantage  to  the  nation.  This  was  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  then  owing  to  the  canvas  that  was  manu- 
factured in  England,  and  which  came  far  fhort  of  what  we 
had  from  Holland,  as  to  ftrength  and  goodnefs.  But  our  own 
canvas  is  lately  very  much  improved,  and  the  importation 
from  Holland,  in  confequence  thereof,  greatly  diminifhed. 
And  this,  it  is  to  be  earneftly  hoped  and  defired,  will  foon  be 
the  cafe,  in  regard  to  every  fpecies  of  the  linnen  manufacture. 

CAP-MERCHANT,  in  a  trading  {hip,  is  the  fame  officer, 
who  is  called  purfer  in  a  man  of  war.  The  French  call 
him  writer  (ecrivain) ;  he  is  appointed  by  the  merchants  to 
whom  the  fhip  belongs,  to  take  care  that  nothing  be  em- 
bezzled or  fquandered  away. 

By  the  laws  of  France,  the  cap-merchant  is  obliged  to  have 
a  regifter,  or  journal,  marked  with  a  flourifh  at  the  beginning 
and  end  by  an  officer  of  the  admiralty,  of  the  place  from 
whence  he  is  to  fail,  or  if  there  be  no  fuch  officer  there,  by 
two  of  the  chief  owners  of  the  fhip. 

That  regifter  contains  an  exact  and  particular  inventory  or 
account  of  the  whole  fhip's  cargo,  as  tackling,  apparel, 
arms,  provifions,  merchandizes,  &c.  In  this  book  are  like- 
wife  fet  down  the  names  of  all  the  paffengers,  if  there  be 
any;  the  freight  that  is  agreed  upon,  the  lift  of  the  whole 
crew,  with  their  age,  qualities,  wages,  and  falaries  ;  an  ac- 
count of  what  has  been  bought  for  the  fhip's  ufe,  fince  her 
departure,  is'c.  the  confumption  of  provifions  and  ammuni- 
tion, in  fhort,  all  that  relates  to  the  expences  of  the  voyaae. 
In  this  regifter,  are  entered  all  the  resolutions  of  the  mer- 
chants, captains,  pilots,  and  others,  who  have  a  right  to  vote 
upon  emergencies ;  the  names,  ages,  and  qualities  of  thofe 
who  die,  and  if  poffible  the  nature  of  the  diftemper  that 
carried  them  off. 

In  a  word,  nothing  happens  or  is  done  on  board  a  trading 
veffel,  but  an  accurate  and  careful  cap-merchant  fets  down 
in  his  book,  which  cannot  be  kept  too  regularly;  fince,  in 
cafe  of  need,  it  may  be  produced  as  a  voucher  before  a  cour» 
of  juftice. 

The  cap-merchant,  in  the  above-mentioned  nation,  doth 
alfo  perform  the  office  of  a  recorder  in  criminal  procefles, 
to  take  informations  ;  and  of  a  notary,  to  draw  up  and  wit- 
nefs  the  laft  wills  of  thofe  who  die  on  board,  and  make  an 
inventory  of  what  they  leave. 

To  prevent  all  frauds  or  impofition  in  this  latter  cafe,  he  \s 
obliged  to  depofit,  into  the  records  of  the  admiralty,  the  mfl 
nutes,  or  originals  of  all  the  faid  informations,  wills,  and/ 
inventories,  four  and  twenty  hours  after  the  fhip's  return. 
The  cap-merchant  cannot  leave  the  fhip  till  the  voyage  t», 
finifhed  under  the  penalty  of  lofing  all  his  wages,  and  pay- 
ing an  arbitrary  fine. 

In  fuch  fhips  whofe  cargo  is  not  confiderable  enough  to  bear 
the  expence  of  a  cap-merchant,  the  mafter  himfelf,  or  trrt&j 
mate,  if  thereto  requefted  by  the  mafter,  performs  the  office 
of  a  cap-merchant. 

CAPER,  is  both  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  plant  or  fhruh 
which  is  called  the  caper-bufh. 

This  plant,  which  is  branchy  and  thorny,  trails  on  the 
ground,  and  fpreads  very  much  in  a  circular  manner.  It  de- 
lights in  chinks  and  crevices  of  old  walls  or  rocks,  and  in 
defert  barren  places.  It's  leaves  are  very  round.  It's  flower, 
when  opened,  is  white,  but  before  it  blows,  it  is  green,  in 
the  fhape  of  a  fmall  round  olive,  with  a  ftalk.  This  bud  is 
properly  the  fruit  of  the  caper-bufh,  which  people  preferve 
in  vinegar,  or  in  fait,  and  of  which  there  is  a  pretty  confi- 
derable trade,  as  a  pickle. 
Father  Le  Breton,  in  his  Defcription  of  the  chief  plants  of 
America,  inferted  in  the  Memoirs  of  Trevoux,  for  the  year 
1732,  &c.  defcribes  this  plant  otherwife.  It  is,  fays  he,  a 
fhiub,  whofe  ftalks  or  fhanks  rile  to  the  height  of  feven  or 
eight  feet ;  the  bark  is  dyed  with  violet  or  purple  ;  the  leaves 
are  large,  firm,  mining,  nervous,  wrinkled,  and  dry.  The 
flower  confifts  of  four  leaves,  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  fmall 
rofe,  the  middle  of  which  is  filled  with  a  tuft  of  ftamina. ' 
The  top  of  the  piftil  is  fhaped  like  a  peftle,  and  becomes  a 
fruit  in  form  of  a  filiqua,  near  a  foot  long,  which  opens 
lengthways  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  feeds,  which 
arc  fhaped  like  a  kidney,   are  covered   with  a  mucilaginous 
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fubflance,  proper  to  clean  linnen  ;  for  it  makes  the  water  la- 
ther like  unto  foap  *, 

•  May  it  not  deferve  the  attention  of  our  linnen  manufactu- 
rers, in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  think  of  materials  for  the 
bleaching  of  linnen  ttait  will  come  cheaper  than  what  they 
at  prefent  ufe  i     See  Bleaching,     Linnens. 


CAPMAR,  a  duty  which  the  Turks  raife  on  the  Chriftians, 
who  carry  or  fend  merchandizes  from  Aleppo  to  Jerufalem, 
and  other  places  in  Syria.     This  duty  of  caphar  was  firft  irn- 
pofed  by  the  Chriftians  themfclves  when  they  were  in  pof- 
kffion  of  the  holy  land,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops 
which  were  planted  in  difficult  pafies,  to  obferve  the  Arabs, 
and  prevent  their  incurfions  :   but  the  Turks,  Who  have  con- 
tinued and  increafed  that  duty,  make  an  ill  ufe  of  it,  taking 
occafion  from  thence  to  affront  the  Chriftian   travellers  and 
merchants,  extorting  arbitrary  and  confiderablc  funis  from 
them  to  defend  them,  as  they  preterld,  againft  the  Arabs  ; 
with  whom  neverthelefs  they  keep  up  a  fecret  intelligence, 
favouring  their  excurfions,  pillage,  and  plunder. 
CAPITAL,  amongft  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders,   fig- 
iiifies  the  turn  of  money  which  individuals  bring  to  make  up 
the  common  ftock  of  a  partnership,  when  it  is  firft  formed. 
It  is  alio  faid  of  the  ftock  which  a  merchant  at  firft  puts  into 
trade,  for  his  account.     It  fignifies  likewife  the  fund  of  a 
trading  company  or  corporation,   in  which  fenfe  the  word 
ftock  is  generally  added  to  it.     Thus  we  fay,  the  capital 
ftock  of  the  bank,  he.     The  word  capital  is  oppofed   to 
that  of  profit  or  gain,  though  the  profit  often  incrcafes  the 
capital,  and  becomes  itfelf  part  of  the  capital,  when  joined 
with  the  former. 
CAPLAN,  a  fort  of  fmall  fifli,  which  abounds  in  thofe  places 
where  they  fifh  for  cod  :  there  is  particularly  great  plenty  of 
it  on  the  coaft  of  Placcntia  in  Newfoundland.     They  ufe  it 
to  bait  the  hooks  of  the  lines,  with  which  they  fifh  for  cod. 
CAPSTAN,  CAPSTANE,  or  CAPSTERN,  is  an  engine 
compofed  of  a  roller,  or  cylinder,  placed  perpendicularly  to 
the  horizon,  and  fupported  by  ftrong  pieces  of  timber.    The 
capftan  on  fhip-board,  by  means  of  a  cable  that  winds  round 
the  cylinder,  and  of  two  leavers  or  bars,  which  arc  put  acrofs 
the  head  of  it,  and  moved  by  men,  ferves  to  draw  or  heave 
up  the  weightieft  burthens,  which  are  fattened  to  the  end 
of  the  rope. 

The  chief  ufe  of  capftans  on  board  fhips,  is  to  tow  them 
and  to  weigh  the  anchors. 

They  ferve  alfo  upon  large  boats  on  the  river  Seine,  to  tow 
them  againft  the  ftream  through  bridges,  by  faftening  the  end 
of  the  cable  to  the  iron-rings,  which  are  commonly  fixed  in 
the  middle  of  the  bridges.  The  capftan  is  alfo  ufed  to  take 
out  of  veftels  very  large  pieces  of  marble,  or  free-ftone,  and 
convey  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  wrought, 
when  they  are  too  large,  and  too  heavy  to  be  put  into  carts. 
CAPTAIN    of  Merchantmen.      See  Commanders    of 

Merchantmen. 
CARACOLI,  a  kind  of  metal,  of  which  the  Caribbees,  or 
natives  of  the  LeiTer  Antilles,  make  a  fort  of  ornament,  in  the 
form  of  a  crefcent,  which  they  call  caracoli.     This  metal 
comes  from  the  main  land,  and  the  common  opinion  is,  that 
it  is  a  compound  of  filver,  copper,  and  gold,  fomething  like 
the  Corinthian  brafs  of  old.     Thefe  metals  are  lb  perfectly 
mixed  and  incorporated  together,  that  the  compound  which 
refults   from  them,  it  is  faid,  has  a  colour  that  never  alters, 
how  long  foever  it  remains  in  the  fea,  or  under  ground.     It 
is  fomething  brittle,  and  they  who  work  it  are  obliged  to  mix  I 
a  large  proportion  of  gold  with  it,  to  make  the  compound 
more  tough  and  malleable  under  the  hammer. 
The  Englifh  and  French  filverfmiths  have  made  feveral  ex- 
periments-thereon,  in  order  to  imitate  this  metal  ;  they  who 
come  neareft  to  it,  put  to  fix  parts  of  filver  three  of  copper, 
and  one  of  gold  :    The  ikilful  found  this  imitated  mixture, 
though  very  fine,  yet  much  inferior  to  that  among  the  fa- 
vages. 

Father  Labat,  from  whofe  relation  this  article  is  extracted, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  caracoli  is  a  fimple  metal  as  produced 
from  the  mines,  and  afterwards  refined.  They  make  with  it 
in  the  French  American  iflands  rings,  buckles,  heads  for 
canes,  and  fuch  other  fmall  works. 
CARAGI.  Thus  they  call,  in  the  Grand  Signior's  domi- 
nions, the  duties  of  importation  and  exportation  paid  on 
merchandizes. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  duty  of  importation  is  paid  but 
once,  and  only  at  the  cuftom-houfe  where  the  merchandizes 
are  firft  unloaded.     If  they  be  not  fold,   the  importer,    or 
owner,  is  at  liberty  to  carry  them  to  any  other  place,  where, 
by  producing  the  firft  receipt  for  the  duty  paid,  he  is  free 
from  any  other  cuftom-houfe  duty. 
Caragi,  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  cuftom-houfe  officers  who 
receive  the  duties.     The  general  or  chief  officer,  or  director, 
of  the  cuftom-houfe,  is  called  caragi-bachi. 
CARAGROUCH,  a  filver  coin  of  the  empire,  weighing  nine 
drachms,  which  does  not  amount  to  quite  a  French  crown 
of  three  livres  Tournois.     It  goes  at  Conftantinople  for  120 
afpers  :  there  are  four  forts  of  them,  which  are  all  equally 
current,  and  of  the  fame  value. 


CARAMANGOE,  a  drug  which  comes  from  China,  and  i<: 
proper  to  be  ufed  in  medicine.  The  Tonquinefe  value  it: 
very  much.  That  which  the  Chinefe  carry  into  Tonquin 
cofts  them  at  Canton  but  fix  taels  and  two  mas  ;  and  they 
fell  it  again  for  12  taels  and  five  mas. 
CARANNA,  or  KARANNA,  a  very  fcarcc  gum,  which 
comes  from  New  Spain.  The  trees  from  which  it  runs  are 
like  the  palm-tree.  When  it  is  frefli,  it  is  white,  but,  as  it 
grows  ftale,  it  becomes  greyifh,  inclining  to  green,  in  which 
condition  it  is  fent  into  Europe,  where  the  white  is  feldom  to 
be  met  with.  It  is  brought  in  lumps,  wrapped  up  in  reed- 
leaves,  or  blades.  To  be  of  the  beft  quality,  it  muft  be  foft, 
and  of  a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  as  white  as  fnow.  As 
this  gum  is  very  dear,  it  is  feldom  fold  unadulterated,  and 
other  forts  are  often  fubftituted  in  it's  ftead,  which  have  not 
the  fame  properties.  When  applied  to  the  head,  it  has  an 
extraordinary  virtue  to  relieve  it  from  pain,  which  renders  it 
highly  valuable.  It  produces  the  fame  effects  in  the  joints, 
and  is  fo  much  cfteemed  in  medicine,  that  it  is  become  a 
proverb  in  pharmacy  to  fay,  Whatever  the  tacamahaca  has 
not  cured,   the  caranna  will. 

The  Americans  make  a  balm  of  it,  which  they  pretend  is  a 
fovereign  remedy  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  the  hemor- 
rhoids or  piles. 
CARAPACE,  a  thick,  folid,  and  firm  fhell,  which  covers  the 
turtle,  or  tortoife,  and  to  which  adhere  thofe  fine  tranfparent 
fhells  which  are  known  under  the  name   of  torloife-fhell, 
and  of  which  fnuff-bozes  and  feveral  forts  of  inlaid  works 
are  made. 
CARAT,  orCARACT,  is  the  common  name  of  the  weight 
which  reprefents  what  degree  of  finenefs  gold  is  of. 
The  mint-maftcr,  or  cuftom,  have  fixed  the  purity,  or  per- 
fection of  gold,  at  24  carats,  though  it  is  not  poffible  fo  to 
purify  and  refine  that  metal  but  it  will  ftill  want  about  one 
fourth  part  of  a  carat  in  abfolute  purity  and  perfection  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  gold  cannot  be  fo  refined  but  there  will  remain  fuch 
a  proportion  of  inferior  metal,  or  allay,  therein.    See  Allay, 
and  Bullion  Gold  and  Silver. 

The  carat  is  divided  into  ;,  {,  ,',T,  and  TV.  Thefe  degrees 
ferve  to  diftinguifh  the  greater  or  leffer  quantity  of  allay  there- 
in contained.  For  inftance,  gold  of  22  carats  is  that  which 
has  two  parts  of  filver  or  of  any  other  metal,  and  22  of  fine 
gold.  See  the  articles  Allay,  Aqua  Regia,  Bullion, 
Gold,  Refining  ;  under  which  heads,  the  whole  bufinefs 
relating  to  all  kinds  of  dealings  in  gold  will  be  amply  ex- 
plained and  illuftrated,  from  it's  firft  refining  from  the  na- 
tive ore  to  it's  various  ufes  in  all  fhapes  whatsoever. 
Carat,  which  the  Spaniards  call  Quilate,  is  alfo  a  certain 
weight,  which  goldfmiths  and  jewellers  ufe,  wherewith  to> 
weigh  precious  ftoncs  and  pearls.  This  carat  weighs  four 
grains,  but  fomething  lighter  than  the  grains  of  marc-weight. 
Each  of  thefc  grains  is  fubdivided  into  I,  |,  f-,  -*Zi  &c.  and 
upon  that  footing  the  price  of  pearls  and  precious  ftones  is 
rated  and  fixed.  Tavernier  afferts,  that  the  Grand  Mogul's 
famous  diamond,  which  is  reckoned  the  biggeft  in  the  world^ 
weighs  279  carats  and  -i9c. 

In  Spain  the  carat,  or  quilate,  is  alfo  of  four  grains  :  three 
carats  make  a  tomin,  eight  tomins  a  caftillan,  fix  caftillans 
and  two  tomins  one  ounce,  and  eight  ounces  a  marc  :  but 
the  marc  of  Spain  is  about  y  lighter  than  that  of  France. 
CARAVAN,  or  C AR A VANNE,  in  the  Eaft,  fignifies  a  com- 
pany, or  aflcmbly  of  travellers  and  pilgrims,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  merchants,  who,  for  their  greater  fecurity,  and 
in  order  to  affift  each  other,  travel  together  through  the  de- 
ferts,  and  other  dangerous  places,  which  are  irifefted  with 
Arabs,  or  robbers.  This  is  the  true  origin  of  thefe  affo- 
ciations. 

There  is  a  chief,  or  aga,  who  commands  the  caravan,  and. 
is  attended  by  a  certain  number  of  janifaries,  or  other  militia, 
according  to  the  countries  from  whence  the  caravans  fet  out  ; 
which  number  of  foldiers  muft  be  fufficient  to  defend  them, 
and  conduct,  them  with  fafety  to  the  places  for  which  they  are 
defigned,*and  on  a  day  appointed.  The  caravan  encamps 
every  evening,  near  fuch  wells  or  brooks  as  their  guides  are 
acquainted  with  ;  and  there  "is  as  ftrict  a  difcipline  obferved 
upon  this  occafion  as  in  armies  in  times  of  war. 
Their  beafts  of  burden  are  horfes,  but  lhoft  commonly  ca- 
mels, who  are  capable  of  undergoing  a  very  great  fatigue, 
eat  but  little,  and,  above  all,  can  be  three,  four,  five,  fix, 
or  even  feven  days,  without  drinking,  to  which  they  are 
broke,  when  very  young. 


Remarks. 

Of  the  caravans  of  Africa. 

The  caravan  of  Nubia  goes  twice  a  year  into  Egypt.  It  paries 
through  Gary,  a  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  three  or 
four  days  journey  on  this  fide  of  Dongola.  There  the  mer- 
chants of  Sanna,  the  capital  of  Fungi,  thofe  of  Gondar,  the 
capital  of  Ethiopia,  and  many  others  from  divers  parts  of 
Africa,  meet  at  a  certain  time,  when  they  know  the  cara- 
van is  to  arrive.  Then*  fetting  out  from  Gary,  the  caravan 
leaves  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and,  crofling  the  deferts  of 
Lybia,  arrives,  after  a  march  of  13  days,  into  a  valley,  which 
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\s  *0  leagues  long.  This  valley,  which  extends  almoft  from 
north  to  fouth,  is  planted  with  palm-trees,  and  very  well  cul- 
tivated, becaufe  there  is  good  water  to  be  found  by  digging 
only  one  foot  deep  in  the  ground. 

After  fome  days  reft  in  this  agreeable  place,  the  caravan 
marches  a  whole  day  between  fteep  mountains  in  an  even 
but  narrow  road  ;  after  which  it  arrives  in  a  narrow  pals, 
through  which  it  crofles  that  chain  of  mountains  which  runs 
alono-  the  Nile  on  the  fide  of  Lybia,  and  comes  at  latt  to 
Manfelout,  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  duties  to 
the  prince  are  paid  in  black  flaves,  and  where  the  caravan 
meets  the  Nile  again,  for  the  firft  time  from  it's  letting  out 
from  Gary. 

The  firft  danger  in  fo  difficult  a  march  is,  that  the  caravan 
being  to  crofs  immenfe  plains  of  fand,  where  it  is  impoffible 
to  obferve  or  difcover  the  leaft  track  of  a  road,  if  the  guides 
fhould  happen  to  lofe  their  way  in  thofe  unknown  countries, 
the  provifion  of  water,  neceflary  to  conduct  them  diredly  to 
the  place  where  thev  are  to  find  more,  muft  infallibly  fail 
them  by  fuch  a  delay,  which  is  frequently  of  feveral  days 
journey.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  mules  and  horfes  die  with  fa- 
tigue and  thirft  in  thofe  burning  deferts ;  and  even  the  ca- 
mels, notwithstanding  their  extraordinary  power  to  fublift 
without  water,  foon  meet  with  the  fame  fate  ;  and  the  people 
of  the  caravan,  wandering  in  thofe  frightful  deferts,  gene- 
rally perifh  alfo. 

The  danger  is  infinitely  greater  ftill,  when  a  fouth  wind  hap- 
pens to  rife  in  thofe  fandy  places.  The  leaft  damage  it  oc- 
cafions  is  to  dry  up  the  leather  budgets  in  which  is  kept  the 
provifion  of  water  for  the  journey.  "  This  wind,  which  the 
Arabs  ftile  poifoned,  does  often  ftifle,  in  a  moment,  thofe 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  then  travelling  :  to  prevent 
which  they  are  obliged  to  throw  themfelves  immediately  on 
the  ground,  putting  their  faces  clofe  to  the  burning  land, 
Which  furrounds  them  on  all  fides,  and  covering  their  heads 
with  fome  linnen  for  that  purpofe,  left,  by  breathing,  they 
fhould  fwallow  infallible  death,  which  this  wind  difleminates 
every  where  within  it's  power  of  circulation. 
Notwithftanding  thofe  dangers,  trade,  and  the  defire  of  gain, 
makes  a  multitude  of  people  run  thofe  hazards,  in  order  to 
become  opulent  by  their  traffic. 

There  arrives  likewife  at  Cairo,  every  year,  a  numerous  ca- 
ravan from  Tripoli,  to  which  the  merchants  of  Algiers,  Tu- 
nis, and  Morocco  join  themfelves,  as  well  as  thofe  who  would 
go  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  though  devotion  be  not  the  only 
motive  of  their  journey.  This  caravan  is  much  lefs  nume- 
rous on  it's  return,  becaufe  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  mer- 
chants who  went  by  land,  with  only  money,  or  very  fine 
merchandizes  for  fale,  having  employed  their  effects  at  Mecca 
in  buying  Indian  commodities,  which  are  bulky,  embark  at 
Alexandria,  and  return  by  fea  to  Algiers. 
There  come  likewife  every  year  into  Egypt  feveral  caravans 
from  Syria,  but  the  time  of  their  arrival,  or  of  their  fetting 
out,  is  not  fixed.  The  journey  of  thofe  caravans  is  neither 
fo  difficult  nor  fo  dangerous  as  thofe  of  the  others,  becaufe 
the  deferts  which  feparate  thefe  two  countries,  are  crofted  in 
three  days,  and  water  here  is  not  fcarce.  They  meet  even  on 
that  road  with  feveral  caravanferas,  in  which  the  travellers  and 
their  cattle  are  furnifhed  gratis  with  all  neceffaries  :  fo  that 
thefe  caravans  enjoy  all  poffible  conveniencies,  efpecially  the 
rich  people  among  them,  who,  neverthelefs,  live  very  foberly 
during  their  journey. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  famous  caravans  which  go  into  Egypt,  on 
the  account  of  trade,  according  to  Monfieur  Mallet,  in  his 
laft  letter  concerning  the  defcription  of  Egypt. 

Of  the  caravans  of  Afia ;  extracted  partly  from  Mon- 
fieur Bugnon's  account. 
In  order  to  form  a  caravan,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  the  per- 
miffion,  in  writing,  of  a  fovereign  prince,  approved,  and, 
as  it  were,  authenticated  at  leaft  by  two  other  fovereign 
princes  of  the  neighbourhood.  That  permiffion  muft  com- 
prehend the  number  of  men,  carriages,  and  quantity  of  mer- 
chandizes, of  which  the  caravan  is  to  be  compofed.  Thofe 
merchants  to  whom  the  caravan  belongs,  appoint  it's  officers, 
and  regulate  every  thing  that  relates  to  it's  policy  or  govern- 
ment during  the  march. 

There  are  commonly  four  principal  officers,  namely,  the  ca- 
ravanbachi,  or  head  of  the  caravan,  the  captain  of  the  march, 
the  captain  of  ftay  or  reft,  and  the  captain  of  the  diftribu- 
tion.  The  firft  has  the  uncontroulable  command  and  au- 
thority over  all  the  others,  and  gives  them  his  orders  ;  the 
fecond  is  abfolute  during  the  march  ;  the  third  exerts  his 
authority  only  when  the  caravan  ftops,  and  encamps  in  fome 
place  ;  the  fourth  orders  the  difpofition  or  every  part  of  the 
caravan,  in  cafe  of  an  attack  and  a  battle.  Befides  which, 
this  military  officer  has  alfo,  during  the  march,  the  infpection 
over  the  diftribution  of  the  provifions,  which  is  conducted, 
under  his  management,  by  levcral  inferior  officers,  who  are 
obliged  to  give  fecurity  to  the  mafterof  the  caravan,  each  of 
them  having  the  care  of  a  certain  number  of  men,  elephants, 
dromedaries,  &c.  which  they  undertake  to  conduct,  and  fur- 
nifti  with  provifions  at  their  own  rifk,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment ftipulated* 
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The  fifth  officer  of  the  caravan  is  the  paymafter,  or  treafurer, 
who  has  under  him  a  great  many  clerks  and  interpreters,  who 
keep  accurate  journals  of  whatever  happens ;  and  it  is  by 
thofe  journals,  iigned  by  the  fuperior  officers,  that  the  owners 
of  the  caravan  judge  whether  they  have  been  well  or  ill  ferved 
and  conducted. 

Another  kind  of  officers  are  the  Arabian  mathematicians, 
without  whom  no  caravan  will  prefume  to  fet  out,  there  be- 
ing commonly  three  of  them  in  the  large  caravans.  Thefe 
officers  perform  the  functions  both  of  quarter-mafters  and  of 
aids  de  camp,  leading  the  troops  when  the  caravan  is  attacked, 
and  deftining  the  quarters  where  the  caravan  is  regulated  duly 
to  encamp. 

They  diftinguifh  five  forts  of  caravans  ;  the  heavy  caravans, 
compofed  of  elephants,  dromedaries,  came,  ,  and  horfes  j 
the  light  caravans,  which  have  but  few  elephants  ;  the  com- 
mon caravans,  where  there  are  none  of  thofe  animals  ;  the 
horfe-caravans,  in  which  they  ufe  neither  dromedaries  nor 
camels  ;  and,  laftly,  the  fea-caravans,  that  is  to  lay,  a  num- 
ber of  merchant-fhips,  under  the  convoy  of  fome  men  of 
war  :  fo  that  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  idea  of  a  caravan 
is  not  wholly  reftrained  to  the  land,  but  there  are  marine 
caravans  alfo. 

The  proportion  obferved  in  the  heavy  caravans  is  as  follows^ 
when  there  are  500  elephants,  they  put  ioco  dromedaries, 
and  2000  horfes  at  leaft ;  and  then  the  efcort  is  compofed 
of  4000  men  on  horfeback.  There  are  two  men  required  for 
leading  one  elephant,  five  for  three  dromedaries,  and  kven 
for  eleven  camels.  This  multitude  of  fervants,  together  with 
the  officers,  and  the  paflengers,  whofe  number  is  not  fixed, 
ferve  to  fupport  the  efcort  in  cafe  of  a  fight,  and  render  the 
caravan  more  formidable,  and,  therefore,  more  fecure.  The 
paflengers,  indeed,  are  not,  according  to  the  laws  and  ufages 
of  this  mercantile  cavalcade,  obliged  to  fight;  but,  in  cafe 
they  refufe  it,  they  are  not  intitled  to  any  provifions  what- 
ever from  the  caravan,  even  though  they  fhould  offer  to  pay 
an  extra  price  for  them. 

The  officers  and  fervants  are  paid  every  Monday,  unlefs  it 
be  a  new  or  full  moon,  in  which  cafe  the  payment  is  put 
off  till  the  next  day :  they  begin  with  paying  the  meaneft. 
of  the  fervants. 

Every  elephant  is  mounted  by  what  they  call  a  nick,  that  is 
to  fay  a  lad  nine  or  ten  years  old,  brought  up  to  that  exercife, 
who  drives  the  elephant,  and  pricks  it  now  and  then,  in  or- 
der to  fire  it,  in  a  fight.  The  fame  lad  loads  alfo  the  fire- 
arms of  two  foldiers,  who  mount  the  elephant  with  him. 
The  day  appointed  for  fetting  out  is  never  altered. 
In  order  to  be  better  able  to  bear  the  great  heat,  the  traders 
ufe  drawers  and  ftockings,  made  of  a  fore  of  cotton,  extracted, 
as  fome  travellers  tell  us,  from  that  kind  of  ftone  which  the 
ancients  called  amianthus,  which,  being  duly  beaten  and  pre- 
pared, is  proper  to  be  fpun,  and  is  faid  to  be  incombuftible. 
See  Amianthus. 

As  moft  of  the  Arabian  princes  have  no  other  means  whereby 
to  fubfift  than  their  robberies,  they  keep  fpies,  who  give  them 
notice  when  the  caravans  fet  out,  which  they  fometimes  at- 
tack with  fuperior  force,  afiaulting  chiefly  the  centre,  in  or- 
der to  feparate  the  company,  and  carry  off,   if  poffible,    the 
vanguard,  wherein  they  pretty  often  meet  with  good  fuccefs. 
When  they  are  repulfed,  they  generally  come  to  fome  agree- 
ment, the  conditions  of  which  are  pretty  well  performed, 
efpecially  if  the  afl'ailants  prove  to  be  natives  of  Arabia;  but,  j 
in  cafe  the  caravan  be  beat,  it  is  abfolutely  plundered  of  all 1 
it's  treafure,  and  the  whole  convoy  made  flaves ;   but  they 
fhew  a  little  more  mercy  to  foreigners  :    fomttimes  the  tak- 
ing of  one  caravan  only  is  enough  to  enrich  thofe  princes. 
As  the  plague  rages  very  often  in  the  Eaft,   they  are  obliged, 
to  ufe  great  precautions,  to  prevent  the  caravans  from  carry- 
ing that  dreadful  diftemper  into  the  places  through  which 
they  pafs,    or    from   being   themfelves    infected  therewith  ;  I 
wherefore,  when  they  arrive  near  a  town,  the  inhabitants  ' 
and  the  people  of  the  caravan  have  a  folemn  conference,  con-  I 
cerning  the  ftate  of  their  health,  and  very  fincerely  commu-1 
nicate  to  each  other  the  ftate  of  the  cafe,  if  there  be  really! 
any  danger  to  fear  on  either  fide.     When  on  either  fide  they! 
have  juft  reafon   to  fufpedt  any  contagious  diftemper,  they 
amicably  agree  that  no  communication  whatever  fliould  be.j 
fuftered   between  them;  and,  if  the  caravan  ftands  in  need, 
of  provifions,  it  is  conveyed  to  them  over  the  walls  of  thej 
town,  and  that  with  the  utmoft  precaution. 
The  profits  made  by  the  commerce  of  thefe  caravans,  vvhiift 
upon  the  march,  are  often  incredible  ;  and  our  author  relates, 
that,  by  feveral  barters  and  exchanges  of  merchandizes,  ofteJ 
repeated,  a  friend  of  his  had  gained  20,000  crowns,  which 
had  coft  him  only  a  gold  watch  of  30  Louis  d'ors,  that  he 
gave,  in  exchange  for  two  rough  diamonds,  to  a  merchant  of 
the  caravan  with  which  he  travelled. 

Thefe  extraordinary  profits,  which  are  common  enough,  en- 
gage a  great  number  of  ptrlons  to  join  with  the  caravans, 
and  render  the  toil  and  inconveniencies  of  (he  journey  lefs  in* 
fupportable  :  and,  indeed,  thofe  fatigues  are  not  final  1.  Thefe 
travelling  merchants  muft  refolve  to  accept  every-where  fuch 
provifions,  and  other  conveniencies,  as  they  find,  and  not 
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permit  delicacy  and  cafe  to  get  the  better  of  their  defire  of  ho- 
ncit  gain  by  fuch  traffic:  a  trader  mud,  like  an  heroic  genera!, 
not  mind  the  frightful  confufion  of  languages  and  nations, 
the  fatigues  of  long  marches,  nor  the  exorbitant  duties  and 
impofts'paid  at  certain  places;  nor  do  the  gallant  enterprising 
traders  regard  the  audacious  robberies  and  fubtile  tricks,  to 
which  they  are  expofed  among  that  multitude  of  vagabonds 
who  frequent  the  caravans,  with  no  other  view  but  to  live 
at  the  expence  of  the  weak,  and  incautious.  Thefe  I  alt  in- 
conveniencies,  indeed,  may  be  prevented,  at  leaft  with  re- 
gard to  the  moft  precious  merchandizes,  by  putting  tin  m 
into  the  thong  and  curious  trunk  of  the  caravan,  which,  like 
many  in  Europe,  have  variety  of  curious  locks,  that  cannot 
be  opened  but  by  thofe  who  know  the  knack  of  them. 
There  fct  out  from  Erzcrum,  the  capital  of  that  part  of  Ar- 
menia which  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grand  Signior,  a 
great  many  caravans,  fomc  more,  fomc  lefs  numerous  :  there 
are  fomc  which  conlift  of  Armenians   only;  fuch  are  thofe 
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there  arc  fomc  alfo  at  Ifpahan,  which  may  be  (tiled  bazar;;, 
or  arched  halls,  where  there  are  (hops  and  warehoufes,  where- 
in feveral  forts  of  merchandizes  and  delicate  pieces  of  work", 
manfhip  are  expofed  to  fale  in  the  day  time,  and  locked  up 
at  night;  and  tor  which  the  keeper  of  the  caravanfera  an- 
fwers,  in  confidcration  of  a  certain  fee  or  pcrquifite. 
The  caravanferaikeer  (thus  the  keeper  thereof  is  called)  does 
alfo  keep  an  account  of  all  the  merchandizes  that  arc  fold  upon 
truft;  for  he  is  obliged  to  book  them  regularly  in  hisregifter, 
with  the  names  of  the  buyers  and  fellers.  He  alfo  is  to 
demand  the  payment  of  the  fums  due  to  the  merchants,  fur 
what  has  been  fold  in  the  caravanfera,  on  the  feller's  pay- 
ing two  per  cent. 

CAR  A  VANSERASKEER,  the  ftcward  or  keeper  of  a  caravan- 
fera.    See  the  foregoing  article. 

CARBEQU I,  or  ASPER  of  COPPER,  a  coin  which  is  cur- 
rent in  the  province  of  Georgia  in  Ana,  particularly  at  Teflis, 
the  capital  of  it ;  40  carbequi's  make  an  abagi,  and  10  car"- 
bequi's  a  chaouri.     See  Abaci. 


commonly  fet  out  in  September. 

The  caravans  of  Siberia,  at  preftnt,  enter  into  the  territories 
of  China,  by  Selinginfkoy,  fituatedin  the  52d  degree  of  north 
latitude,  on  the  caltcrn  bank  of  the  river  Selinga,  by  virtue 
of  the  lait  treaty  of  commerce  between  Ruffia  and  the  emperor 
of  China';  whereas  formerly  they  ufed  to  pafs  through  Ner- 
zinfkoy  and  Argun.  We  ftiall  fpeak  of  thefe  caravans  in  the 
account  of  the  commerce  of  Mufcovy. 

There  are  alfo  lea-caravans,  cftablifhed  for  the  fame  reafons, 
and  the  fame  ufes  ;  for  inftance,  that  of  Conftantinople  for 
Alexandria.     See  the  articles  Persia,  Turky,  and  other 
places  in  the  eaft  where  they  ufc  caravans  ;  fee  alfo  Caffila. 
'ARAVAN1ER,  is  he  wholeads  the  camels,  and  ether  bcaltsof 
burden,  which  are  commonly  ufed  in  the  caravans  in  the  Eaft. 
ARAVANSERA,  or  KARAVANSERA,  a  place  ap- 
pointed for  receiving  and  loading  the  caravans.     It  is  com- 
monly a  large  fquare  building,  in  the  middle  of  which  there 
is  a  very  fpacious  court.    Under  the  arches,  or  piazza's,  that 
fnrround  it,  there  runs  a  bank,  or  elevation,  raifed  fomc  teet 
above  the  ground,  where  the  merchants,  and  thofe  who  travel 
with  them  in  any  capacity,  take  up  their  lodgings,  as  well  as 
they  can,  thebeafts  of  burden  being  tied  to  the  foot  of  the  bank. 
Over  the  gates  that  lead  into  the  court,  there  are  fomctimes 
little  rooms,  which  the  keepers  of  the  caravanferas  let  out,  at 
a  very  high  price,  to  fuch  as  have  a  mind  to  be  private. 
The  caravanferas  in  the  Eaft  arc  fomcthing  in  the  nature  of 
bur  capital  inns  in  Europe,  with  this  difference,  however, 
that,  in  the  caravanferas  you  meet  with  little  accommoda- 
tions or  provifions,  cither  for  man  or  beaft,  but  are  obliged 
to  carry  almoft  every  thing  with  you. 

Moft  of  thefe  buildings  are  owing  to  the  charity  of  the  Maho- 
metans; and  thcgrcateftlords,  either  out  of  devotion,  or  vanity, 
fpend  prodigious  fums  in  founding  them,  efpecially  if  they 
happen  to  be  in  dry,  fandy,  and  defert  places,  whither  the  water 
is  to  be  conveyed  from  a  great  diftance,  at  a  vaft  expence;  for 
there  is  never  a  caravanfera  without  a  well  or  fpring  of  water. 
There  are  few  large  towns  in  the  Eaft,  efpecially  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Grand  Signior,  the  king  of  Periia,  and  the 
Great  Mogul,  but  have  fome  of  thofe  buildings.  The  cara- 
vanferas of  Conftantinople,  Ifpahan,  and  Agra,  the  capitals  of 
the  empires  of  Turky,  Periia,  and  Mogul,  are  the  moft  fa- 
mous, with  regard  both  to  their  number  and  magnificence. 
In  thefe  the  foreign  merchants  have  moft  of  their  warehoufes ; 
for  in  thefe  three  cities  there  are  feveral  caravanferas,  which, 
befides  the  common  con  ft  ruction,  as  above  defcribed,  have 
feveral  fafe  and  convenient  apartments,  both  for  the  mer- 
chants and  their  merchandizes. 

The  emperor  Mahomet  IV.  caufed  fuch  caravanferas  to  be 
built  at  fome  diftance  from  one  another  between  Conftanti- 
nople and  Damafcus,  and  appointed  confiderable  revenues  for 
their  maintenance.  There  all  travellers,  be  they  Chriftians, 
Jews,  or  Mahometans,  are  equally  well  received. 
There  are  alfo  at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  very  fine  Caravanferas, 
which  are  always  full  of  merchandizes  and  people;  this  is  a 
motive  that  engages  the  great  lords  of  that  country  to  build 
edifices,  becaufe  they  afford  them  noinconfiderable  revenues. 
The  Nubians,  Abyffinians,  and  other  nations  of  Africa,  who 
refort  to  Cairo,  have  there  each  their  particular  caravanfera, 
where  they  always  lodge.  The  fame  mult  be  obferved  of  the 
merchants  of  Aleppo,  Damafcus,  Conftantinople,  and  other 
trading  towns.  Thefe  caravanferas  are  efteemed  facred  dwel- 
lings, where  it  is  not  permitted  to  infult  any  p'erfon,  or  to 
pillage  any  of  the  effects,  which  are  depofited  there.  They 
even  carry  their  precautions  fo  far,  as  not  to  fufter  any  man 
who  is  not  married  to  lodge  there,  becaufe  they  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  a  man  who  has  no  wife  is  more  dangerous  than 
another.  It  is  to  the  intereft  of  the  proprietors  of  thefe  fort 
of  cr.ravanferas,  that  the  travellers  are  indebted  for  the  good 
order  and  fecurity  they  meet  with  :  this  is  what  Monf.  Mal- 
let tells  us. 

(The  caravanferas  of  Schiras  and  Cafbin,  two  confiderable 
'towns  in  Perfia,  have  alfo  a  very  great  reputation,  and  little 
inferior  to  thofe  of  the  capital. 

Befides  the  caravanferas  which  in  the  Eaft  ferve  inftead  of 
great  inns,  and  furnifh  accommodations  for  the  merchants, 
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CARBUNCLE,  a  name  fomctimes   given   to  a  red  precious 
ftone,  more  commonly  called  a  ruby.     But  it  is  never  called 
a  carbuncle,  when  it's  weight  does  not  exceed  20  carats. 
The  ancients  believed,  and  have  written   fo  many  extraor- 
dinary, romantic,  and  incredulous  talcs,  relating  to  the  fac- 
titious carbuncle,  as  they  call   it;    and   the  moderns,   who 
have  fpoke  of  it  on  their  authority,  have  added  fo  many  id!e 
inventions  of  their  own,  arifingfrom  a  warm,  prcpofLffed,  and 
cnthufiaftic  imagination, that,  rather  than  defcribe  them,  it  con- 
fifts  morewith  the  tcnourof  this  work  toomit  all  fuch  relations. 
CARD,  a   fort  of  inftrument  or  comb,  compofed  of  a  great 
number  of  final!  pieces,  or  points  of  iron  wire,  a  little  in- 
curvatcd  like  hooks  towards  the  middle,  and  fattened  very 
clofely  together  by   the  feet,  in  rows.   A   piece  of  thick  lea- 
ther, which  keeps  them  faft,  is  nailed  by  the  edges  on  a  flat 
piece  of  wood,  which  is  an  oblong  fquare,  about  a  foot  long, 
and  near  half  a  foot  broad,  with  a  handle  placed  in  the  middle, 
on  the  edge  of  the  longeft  fide  :   there  are  always  two  cards, 
between  which  are  put  the  materials  that  are  to  be  worked. 
Thefe   cards   arc  of  very  great   ufe   in   the   manufactories, 
where  they  ferve  to  comb,  difcntangle,  and  range  the  wool 
and  fuch  other  materials,  in  order  to  put  them  in  a  condition 
tobefpun,  by  the  manufacturers  of  cloths,  ftuft's,  ftockings, 
hair,  &c.  or  to  be  ufed    unfpun  in  feveral  other  works,  in 
much  the  fame  manner  as  the  wool  and  the  hair,  which  the 
hatters  employ  in  the  manufacturing  of  hats. 
The  trade  of  thefe  cards  made  in  France  is  very  confiderable. 
They  alfo  import  a  great  many,  and  pretty  good  ones,  from  fo- 
reign countries,  efpecially  from  Holland ;  thefe  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  that  arc  made  in  France,  but  are  very  much  efteemed. 
The  beft  cards  made  in  France,  are  thofe  at  Paris,  where  the 
carders  only  mount  them,    the  wood    on  which  they  are 
mounted,  being  fent  thither  from  Troyes  in  Champagne. 
After  thofe  of  Paris,  the  cards  of  Roan  and  Dreux  are  rec- 
koned the  beft:  the  other  places   in  France  where  they  are 
made,  are  Remorentin,  Bourges,  Aubigny   in   Richcmont, 
Yvoyeles-prez  in  Berry,  Orleans,  Troye,  Elbeuf,  Chateau- 
roux,  Beauvais,  Tours,  Poictiers  and  St.  Maixant. 

Remarks. 
Cards  for  wool,  in  England,  may  not  be  imported,  nor  the 
wire  taken  out  of  old  cards  be  put  into  new  leather  and  boards, 
in  order  for  fale,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  of  the  value,  if 
not  feized. 

But  may  be  amended  for  the  proprietors  own  ufe,  or  for 
tran fportation  only.  3  Edw.  IV.  1  Rich.  III.'  39  Eliz. 
3  Car.  I.  14  Car.  II.  2  W.  and  M. 
Carders,  fpinners,  weavers,  fullers,  fheermen,  and  dyers, 
not  performing  duty  in  their  occupations,  fhall  yield,  to  the 
party  grieved,  double  damages,  to  be  committed  till  pay- 
ment. One  juftice  to  hear  and  determine  complaints. 
Carders,  combers,  forters,  fpinners,  or  weavers  conveying 
away,  imbezzling,  detaining  any  wool  or  yarn,  delivered  by 
the  clothier,  or  any  other  perfon,  fhall  give  the  party  grieved 
fuch  fatisfaction,  as  twojuftices,  mayor,  &c.  fhall  think  fit; 
if  not  able,  or  willing  to  make  fatisfaction,  for  the  firft  of- 
fence to  be  whipped,  or  fet  in  the  flocks  in  fome  market- town, 
or  in  any  town  where  the  offence  is  committed  ;  the  fecorid 
offence  to  incur  the  like,  or  fuch  further  punifhment  by 
whipping,  &c.  as  juftices  fhall  think  proper.  Conviction 
by  one  witnefs  on  oath,  or  confeffion. 
Card,  playing  cards,  are  little  pieces  of  fine  thin  pafteboard, 
made  of  feveral  fheets  of  paper  pafted  the  one  over  the  other, 
and  cut  afterwards .  into  pieces  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
fquare  of  feveral  fizes,  but  moft  commonly  (in  England) 
three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad;  on 
which  are  printed  feveral  points  and  figures.  A  certain  num- 
ber or  affemblage  of  them  ferve  to  play  feveral  games.  A 
full  pack  confifts  of  52  cards. 

A  pack  is  always  wrapt  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  are 
printed  the  name,  fign,  dwelling-place,  and  fometimes  the  mot- 
to of  the  maker :  with  the  label  of  the  ftamp-office  in  England, 
fignifying  that  the  fix-penny  ftamp  d  uty  has  been  paid,  and  that 
there  is  a  penalty  of  iol.  for  every  pack  fold  unlabelled. 
In  France  they  call  a  parcel  of  fix  packs  un  fizain,  a  grofs  is 
of  12  fizains,  or  72  packs. 
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The'  manner  of  making  playing  cards;  ^ 
The  moulds  or  blocks  for  thefe  cards  are  exactly  like  thofe 
that  were  ufed  for  the  firft  books  :  they  lay  a  {heel  of  wet  or 
moift  paper  on  the  form  or  block,  which  is  firft  flightly  done 
over  with  a  fort  of  ink,  made  with  lampblack  diluted  in  wa- 
ter, and  mixed  with  fome  ftarch  to  give  it  a  body ;  they  af- 
terwards rub  it  oft*  with  a  round  lift.  The  court-cards  are 
coloured  by  means  of  feveral  patters,  ftiled  ftanefiles.  Thefe 
confift  of  papers  cut  through  with  a  penknife,  and,  in  thefe 
(apertures  or  openings,  they  apply  feverally  the  various  co- 
lours, as  red,  black,  &c.  Thefe  patters  are  painted  with  oil 
colours,  that  the  brufhes  may  not  wear  them  out :  when 
the  patter  is  laid  on  the  pafteboard,  they  {lightly  pafs  over 
it  a  brufh  full  of  colour,  which,  leaving  it  within  the  open- 
ings, forms  the  face  or  figure  of  the  card; 

Remarks. 

Cards  and  dice  may,  upon   fufficient  fecurity,  be  exported 
Without  payment  of  the  ftamp-duty.     10  Ann.  cap.  19.  feet. 
170.     5  Geo.  I.  cap.  19.  feet,  ult. 
Playing-cards  may  not  be  imported,  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  feci.  165. 

CARDAMOMUM,  or  CARDAMUM,  a  medicinal  plant 
and  feed,  which  is  aromatical,  and  is  ufed  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  Venice  treacle. 

There  are  three  forts  of  cardamums,  the  largeft,  the  middle- 
fized,  and  the  fmalleft ;  which  the  druggifts  commonly  call 
cardamum  majus,  medium,  and  minus.  The  largeft  cardamo- 
mum  is  nothing  but  the  common  grain,  or  feed  of  Paradife, 
a  fort  of  pepper  which  grows  at  Rio  Sextos,  Petit  Dieppe, 
and  other  parts  on  thecoaft  of  Africa.  They  have  long  ufed 
it  in  France,  whilft  the  pepper  of  the  Indies  was  fcarce,  be- 
caufe  it  came  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  they  could  not  get 
it  at  firft  hand,  but  by  very  long  voyages. 
The  phyficians  who  tried  it,  when  it  was  firft  brought  into 
France  by  the  (hips  of  Dieppe  and  St.  Malo,  found  it  not  much 
different  from  the  Indian  pepper,  except  it's  being  fharper 
and  hotter.  There  is  ftill  a  pretty  great  trade  of  it. 
The  plant  which  produces  the  largeft  cardamomum,  and  is 
called  by  the  fame  name,  has  green  leaves.  It's  fruit  is  a 
kind  of  pod,  or  fig,  of  a  pretty  fine  red  ;  the  feed  it  contains 
is  a  grain  of  paradife,  or  fmall  pepper,  for  it  is  alfo  called 
by  that  name.  It  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  reddifti  on  the 
outfide,  and  white  within,  of  a  fliarp  and  pungent  tafte, 
and  of  an  agreeable  fcent,  efpecially  when  it  is  freih. 
Some  fell  it  mixed  with  true  Indian  pepper.  The  Ifle  of  St. 
Mary,  near  the  great  ifland  of  Madagascar,  and  Caramboul 
in  that  ifland,  produce  the  largeft  cardamomum  in  very  great 
-plenty. 

The  leaves  of  the  middle-fized  cardamomum  are  indented, 
end  in  a  point,  and  grow  three  on  a  ftalk,  like  trefoil  or 
clover-grafs.  The  pods  are  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  of 
a  triangular  form,  fomewhat  channelled  and  flattened  at  the 
end.  It  is  a  trailing  plant,  which  does  not  rife  much  from 
the  ground.  This  kind  is  feldom  feen  in  France.  It  is  taken 
indifferently  for  the  fmalleft  fort. 

The  fmalleft  kind  is  gathered  in  the  kingdom  of  Cananor, 
in  the  country  of  Malabar,  on  a  mountain  fix  or  feven  leagues 
diftant  from  the  fea,  which  is  faid  by  travellers  to  be  the 
only  place  in  the  world,  where  it  is  to  be  met  with.  It's 
pods  that  are  triangular,  of  a  greyifh  white,  a  little  ftriped, 
«remuch  fmallerthan  thofeofthe  middle-fized,  and  contain 
a  fliarp  rough  fubftance,  which  looks  like  meal,  though  it  be 
really  feed. 

The  foil  where  this  plant  grows,  produces  a  very  large  income, 
Tor  it  requires  neither  plowing  nor  fowing.  All  the  trouble 
required  is,  to  burn  the  weeds  after  the  rains  are  paft.  The 
fun. dries  them  in  a  little  time,  and  their  allies  are  a  fufHcient 
manure,  to  make  the  foil  produce  the  cardamomum. 
Almoft  all  this  cardamomum,  which  is  the  moft  valued  and 
the  moft  precious,  is  fold  and  confumed  in  the  Eaft,  becaufe 
the  eaftern  nations  never  think  their  rice  well  feafoned,  un- 
lets it  be  with  this  fpice.  Some  of  it,  however,  is  brought 
into  Europe,  and  the  druggifts  in  France  buy  it  of  the  Eng- 
liih  and  Dutch.  The  latter  confumc  a  great  deal  of  it,  be- 
caufe they  take  a  delight  in  chewing  it. 
We  meet  with  the  cardamomums  of  Java,  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  cargo  of  mips  of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company, 
which  come  from  Batavia.  And  Nicholas  dc  Graaf,  in  his 
voyage  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  obferves,  that  fix  cardamomum 
plants  of  Cananor  do  not  equal  one  of  Ceylon,  where  they 
grow  very  large  and  thick. 

CARDED,  as  carded  cotton,  carded  hair,  carded  wool,  is 
cotton,  hair,  or  wool,  which  has  been  worked  with  the  inftru- 
jii  nt  called  a  card.  A  card  full  of  cotton,  of  wool,  C-zc.  is 
the  cotton  or  wool  taken  from  both  the  cards,  after  they  have 
been  paftcd  feveral  times  over  each  other. 

CARDER,  a  workman  who  cards  wool,  hair,  cotton,  &c. 
.  Ai  J'aris,  the  carders  are  a  particular  company  of  tradefmen. 
Their  rules  or  ftatutes  are  written  in  the  thirtieth  folio  of 
the  parchment  book  or  regiftcr  of  the  ordonnanccs  and  fta- 
tutes, called  the  little  cahicr,  or  book,  which  is  depoftted  in 
the  chamber  of  the  king's  attorney  in  the  Chatelet :  thefe 
ilatutes  have  b«en  confirmed  by  letters  patent  of  Lewis  XI. 
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(Med  the  a4.tr!  of  June,  1467,  and  increafed,  and  again  con- 
firmed, by  letters  patent  of  Lewis  XIV.  given  in  September^ 
1688,  and  regiftered  in  the  parliament  the  22d  of  June,  1691. 
By  the  rules  and  ftatutes  of  this   company,  no  man  can  be 
made  free  of  it,  unlefs   he   has  been  three  years  an  appren 
tice,  and  ferved  one  year  more  with  a  maftcr  as  a  journey 
man:    he  is  likewife  obliged    to  perform  a   mafter-picce  o^ 
workmanfhip,  fuch  as  is  appointed   by  the  juryman  of  the] 
trade,  who  may  chufe  for  that  purpofe  one  of  the  foliowin 
works.   1.  To  make  two  or  three  cards  full  of  wool  or  cotton 
2.  To  prepare  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cotton  on  the  hurdle 
with  a  bow.     3.  To  fpin  with  a  fpinning-wheel,  matche 
proper  for  wax  candles.     4.  To  card  wool  on  the  furnace.) 
There  are  always  at  the  head  of  the  carders  company,  threi 
fworn  freemen,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  watch  and  take  notice  o 
the  abufes  and  mifdemeanors  that  might  be  committed  by  an 
of  the  trade,  and  to  defend  the  company's  right  and  intereft] 
Thefe  jurats  are  chofen  from  year  to  year,  that  is  to  fay,  tw< 
in  one  year,  and  one  the  next,  and  fo  on.     The  laft  chofe 
jurats  are  to  take  care  of  the  fraternity. 
Befides  the  power  granted  in  Fiance,  to  the  freemen  carder: 
of  Paris,  by  their  ftatutes,  for  carding  and   preparing  woo 
and  cotton,  for  cutting  all  forts  of  hair,  for  making  cloth 
fpinning  cotton-matches,  and  making  cards  ;  they  have  alfo! 
by  the  fame  ftatutes,  the  liberty  of  dyeing,  or  ca'ufing  to  b 
dyed,  at  their  own  houfes,  all  forts  of  wool,  in  black,'  mufk 
colour,  and  brown.    But,  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  ftate. 
of  the  iothof  Auguft,  1700,  they  are  forbidden  to  take  off, 
cut,  or  card  any  hare's  hair,  and  even  to  have  the   fkins  ol 
thofe  animals  in  their  houfes,  becaufe  the  hatters  are  not  ai 
lowed  to  ufe  any  hare's  hair  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 
CARDING,    is   the  combing,-    difentangling,  and  preparin 
wool,  with  the  inftruments  called  cards  defcribed  above,  thai 
it  may  be  fit  for  making  the  feveral  works  it  is  defigned  for 
They  alfo  card  wad,  cotton,  flax,  hair,  and  other  material 
proper  for  feveral  forts  of  manufactures. 
Before  the  wool  be  carded,  it  muft  be  greafed  with  oil.   < 
which  one  fourth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  wool  is  requirec 
for  that  which  is  defigned  for  making  the  woof  of  fluffs,  and 
the  eighth  part  for  that  of  the  warp. 

By  the  regulations  for  the  manufactures  in  France,  made  in 
Auguft,  1669,  the  clothworkers  are  forbidden  to   ufe  iron 
teazles,  to  range  or  lay  the  nap  or  hair  on  the  furface  of  th« 
cloth  ;  but  they  muft  ufe  teazles  made  only  with  thiftle. 
CARD-MAKER,  one  who  makes  cards  for  carding  wool 

&c.  See  Card  and  Carder. 
Card-maker  and  Seller,  he  who  makes  and  fells  playin°-- 
cards.  See  Cards,  Plaving-Cards. 
The  card-makers  of  thefe  cards,  at  Paris,  are  a  pretty  ancien 
and  confiderable  company.  The  ftatutes  by  which  they  an 
ftill  governed,  were  drawn  up,  towards  the  latter  end  of  th 
reign  of  Henry  III.  according  to  an  edict  of  that  prince, 
made  in  December,  1581,  by  which  it  was  ordered  to  revifi 
and  renew  the  ftatutes  of  all  the  bodies  and  companies  of  art; 
and  trades  ;  but  they  were  not  approved  and  authorized  befon 
the  year  1594,  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  fucceflbi 
king  Henry  IV".  which  delay  was  occafioned  by  inteftine  dif- 
orders  and  the  civil  wars  of  the  League. 
The  ftatutes  are  reduced  into  22  articles,  to  which  foro 
more  were  added  in  the  year  1613,  under  the  reign  of  Lewif 
XIII.  and  in  1681  under  Lewis  XIV. 
By  the  firft  article  it  is  ordered,  That  no  man  fhall  carry  ot 
the  bufinefs  of  a  card -maker,  nor  keep  a  fhop  in  the  city  am 
fuburbs  of  Paris,  unlefs  he  be  a  freeman  of  the  company. 
The  fecond  orders,  That  no  one  fhall  be  admitted  to  take  u 
his  freedom,  unlefs  he  has  been  an  apprentice  under  a  free 
man  during  four  years,  and  ferved  afterwards  three  years 
a  journeyman. 

The  third  mentions  the  qualifications  an  apprentice  ought  ta 
have,  in  order  to  be  made  free,  viz.  The  enquiry  that  is  tc 
be  made  of  his  life  and  morals  by  the  jurats  ;  the  obligation 
he  is  under  to  perform  a  mafter-piece  of  workmanfhip,  which 
confifts  in  half  a  grofs  of  fine  cards  ;  the  place  where  he  is  to 
perform  it,  namely,  in  the  houfe  of  one  of  the  jurats;  an< 
the  falary  or  fee  due  to  the  jurats  who  were  prefent  at  it,  whicl 
amount  in  the  whole  to  40  fols  Parifis  for  each  of  them 
under  the  penalty,  for  thofe  who  demand  or  receive  more,^ 
paying  four  tiroes  the  fum,  and  being  deprived  of  their  plac« 
of  jurats. 

By  the  fourth  it  is  ordered,  That  no  man  fhall  be  allowed  tc 
follow  the  bufinefs  of  a  card-maker  in  the  city  and  fuburbi 
of  Paris,  unlefs  he  keep  a  workfhop  open  to  the  ftreet,  anc 
be  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  company. 
The  fifth  orders,  That  no  mafter  fhall  have  above  one  np^ 
prentice  at  a  time,  or  two  at  moft,  who  muft  be  bound  foi 
four  years  before  a  notary-public ;  and  it  declares,  that  n< 
mafter  fhall  have  the  liberty  to  take  two  apprentices,  unlef: 
he  keep  at  leaft  five  or  fix  journeymen  commonly  at  his  houfe  J 
however,  any  mafter  is  at  liberty  to  take  a  fecond  apprentice,! 
the  laft  year  of  the  time  of  the  firft. 

By  the  fixth,  The  mafters  are  forbidden  to  turn  over  any  apf 
prentice,  without  giving  notice  of  it  to  the  jurats,  who  an' 
to  keep  a  regiftcr  of  it. 
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The  feventh  declares,  That  the  matter's  children  may  learn 
the  trade  at  their  father's  houfc,  without  being  bound  ap- 
prentices to  them,  and  yet  become  thereby  intitled  to  the 
privileges  of  the  trade. 

The  eighth  grants  to  the  matter's  daughters  the  liberty  to  car- 
ry on  the  trade  after  their  father's  death,  without  undergoing 
any  apprenticefhip,  and  to  ferve  as  journey-women  with 
tiny  matter. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  grant  to  the  matter's  or  freemen's  wi- 
dows, the  enjoyment  of  their  hufband's  privileges,  as  long 
as  they  continue  widows  ;  with  this  exception,  however,  that 
they  cannot  bind  new  apprentices,  but  only  continue  to  keep 
thofc  who  began  their  time  with  their  Lite  hufbands. 
By  the  eleventh,  all  matters  arc  forbidden  to  carry,  or  fend 
to  be  fold,  any  cards  at  taverns  or  inns,  and  commands  them 
not  to  fell  them  any  where  but  in  their  (hops,  unlcfs  they 
be  fent  for  by  the  citizens. 

The  twelfth  orders,  that  no  freeman  of  the  company  fhall 
fell,  or  expofe  to  fale,  any  fine  cards,  unlcfs  they  be  made 
of  fine  thin  patteboard  on  each  fide,  and  the  colours  be  of 
indigo  and  vermillion,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture. 
By  ^he  thirteenth,  the  hours  for  working  are  regulated  5 
namely,  to  begin  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  end  at  10  at 
night,  and  not  later,  through  all  the  feafons  of  the  year,  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  apprentices,  when  there  is  any  work 
which  might  be  fpoiled  by  lying  by. 

The  fourteenth  relates  to  foreign  cards,  which  mutt  be  view- 
ed, examined,  and  marked  by  the  jurats,  before  they  be  cx- 
pofed  to  fale. 

By  the  fifteenth,  the  jurats  are  forbidden  to  bring  any  action, 
or  commence  a  law-fuit,  concerning  the  regulations  of  police, 
or  relating  to  any  matter  of  trade,  without  firft  giving  notice 
of  it  to  the  company. 

The  fixteenth  orders  all  the  freemen  of  the  company  to  have 
each  his  particular  mark,  differing  from  that  of  any  other, 
containing  their  name,  firname,  and  fign,  without  being  at 
liberty  to  ufurp  names,  marks,  counter-marks,  figns  or 
motto's  of  others  ;  which  marks  they  fhall  be  obliged  to  re- 
ceive from  the  jurats,  at  the  time  they  take  up  their  freedom, 
and  mutt  be  different  from  the  marks,  counter-marks,  and 
figns  of  their  fathers,  matters,  or  predeccfibrs ;  the  marks 
thus  received  from  the  jurats  fhall  be  placed  on  a  board  fixed 
tip  in  the  chamber  of  the  king's  attorney,  in  the  Chatelet. 
By  the  feventeenth,  all  journeymen  and  fervants,  receiving 
wages,  are  forbidden  to  leave  their  matters  before  they  have 
ierved  them  a  whole  month  ;  nor  can  the  matters  give  them 
any  work  before  they  are  difcharged  by  thofe  whom  they 
ierved  before. 

The  eighteenth  grants  the  freedom  of  the  company  to  any 
journeyman  who  marries  a  freeman's  daughter,  and  regulates 
the  fees  they  are  to  pay  on  taking  up  their  freedom,  upon  the 
fame  footing  as  they  are  paid  by  freemen's  fons. 
The  nineteenth  treats  of  the  number  and  election  of  the  ju- 
rats :  they  are  to  be  but  two,  one  of  whom  is  to  be  changed 
every  year,  fo  that  each  of  them  continue  two  years  in  office. 
The  election  is  to  be  made  the  Thurfday  next  following  the 
feftival  of  Epiphany,  by  the  whole  company,  which  for  that 
purpofe,  is  to  meet  before  the  king's  attorney,  at  his  cham- 
ber in  the  Chatelet  of  Paris.  Thefe  jurats  are  to  make  all 
fearches  and  vifitations  neceflary  concerning  matters  relating 
to  the  company's  trade. 

The  twentieth  fpeaks  of  thofe  who  work  in  chambers,  not 
being  freemen,  and  orders,  that  they  fhall  either  leave  off 
Working  at  that  trade,  or  enter  with  matters  as  journeymen, 
on  the  conditions  above-mentioned,  unlefs  they  rather  chuie 
to  take  up  their  freedom. 

The  twenty-firft  orders,  That  when  there  fhall  arrive  any 
merchandizes  belonging  to  that  trade,  but  not  bought  by  fo- 
reign merchants,  all  the  freemen  of  the  company  fhall  be 
fummoned  to  be  prefent  at  the  fale  of  them,  to  buy  any,  if 
they  have  a  mind  to  it. 

lyaftly,  the  twenty-fecond  forbids  all  freemen  to  employ  any 
workman  who  is  not  of  the  trade,  and  has  not  ferved  an 
apprenticefhip. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  Lewis  XIII.  ordered  that  a  duty 
Ihould  be  paid  by  the  bodies  of  merchants,  and  the  compa- 
nies of  arts  and  trades,  for  the  confirmation  of  their  ftatutes. 
The  company  of  the  mafter-card-makers  was  the  firft  who 
paid  that  duty  ;  whereupon  they  not  only  obtained  the  con- 
firmation of  their  ancient  ftatutes,  but  alfo  the  allowance  of 
four  new  articles,  drawn  up  by  themfelves,  and  examined 
and  approved  by  the  provoft  of  Paris,  to  be  obferved  and  exe- 
cuted, and  have  the  fame  force  as  thofe  of  the  year  1594. 
Thefe  four  articles  are  as  follow,  viz; 
Firft,  That  henceforth  all  the  freemen  of  the  company  fhall 
be  obliged  to  put  their  name  and  firname,  with  the  fign  and 
motto  they  have  chofen,  upon  the  knave  of  clubs  of  every 
pack  of  cards,  both  broad  and  narrow,  upon  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing the  fame,  and  paying  a  fine  of  60  livres. 
Secondly,  All  card-makers  in  the  cities,  and  other  places  of 
the  kingdom,  are  forbidden  to  make,  counterfeit,  invent  or 
falfify, either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  moulds,  prints,  figures, 
and  other  characters,  of  the  faid  cards,  which  the  card-makers 
•f  Paris  have  always  enjoyed  and  ufed,  on  pain  qf  forfeiting 


the  find  cards,  and  all  other  merchandizes  that  might  be. 
packed  up  with  them,  and  paying  a  fine  of  50  livres. 
Thirdly,  All  freemen  card-makers,  and  fuch  as  fhall  take  ufl 
their  freedom  hereafter,  are  ordered  to  make  all  the  cards, 
both  broad  and  narrow,  according  to  the  moulds  and  print* 
which  the  matters  ufe  at  prefent,  and  of  the  fame  leng  | 
breadth  ;   and  for  that  purpolc  they  fhall  be  obliged  to  take 
the  meafure  of  the  cuts  they  intend  to  have  cut,  or  engraved, 
from  the  ftandards  that  arc  to  be  kept  by  the  jurats   of  the 
company,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  the  cards  other- 
wife  made,  of  having  all  their  moulds  broke,  and  paying  a 
fine  of  60  livres. 

l'ourthly,  All  matters  are  prohibited  from  making  any  of 
thofe  cards  called  in  French  maitrefics  cartes,  cither  broad  or 
narrow,  but  out  of  the  pickings  or"  the  fine  cards,  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiting  the  faid  cards,  and  a  fine  of  10  livres. 
The  letters  patents  by  which  thefe  four  articles  are  confirmed, 
were  granted  in  Fcl ruary,  1613. 

The  card-makers  having  been  ditturbed  in  their  privilege  of 
buying  and  felling  all  forts  of  paper,  by  other  companies  who 
trade  in  the  fame  commodities,  were  confirmed  and  fup ported 
in  it  by  a  decree  given  the  22d  of  February,  1681  :  it  is  the 
fubftancc  of  this  decree  which  the  jurats  who  were  truftcd 
with  the  edition  of  their  ftatutes,  added  to  thofe  of  the  year 
1594,  as  a  twenty-fifth  article,  though  there  was  near  a 
whole  century  between  the  two  regulations. 
The  latt  article  declares,  That  the  card-makers  have  a  right, 
and  are  in  poflcflion,  of  buying  and  felling  all  forts  of  paper, 
after  the  ufual  manner,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  par- 
liament, given  the  22d  of  February,  1681. 
CARD1GANSH1RF,  in  Wales,  has  Merioneth  and  Mont* 
gomeryfhire,  in  North  Wales,  on  the  north  ;  Pembroke  and 
Carmarthenihirc  on  the  fouth  ;  Radnor  and  Brecknockfhire 
on  the  eaft ;  and  is  wafhed  on  the  weft  by  the  Irifh  Sea. 
It  is  40  miles  in  length,  and  18  in  breadth,  according  to 
Templeman,  who  gives  it  an  area  of  646  miles.  Others, 
make  the  length,  from  Cardigan  to  Plynlimmon  on  the  noith- 
eaft,  but  36  miles,  and  but  16  or  17  where  broadeft  ;  and 
fome  no  more  than  32  from  fouth  to  north,  and  but  15  from, 
eaft  to  weft. 

It's  air  varies  as  the  foil  does ;  for,  in  the  fouth  and  weft 
parts,  which  are  more  on  a  level  than  moft  parts  of  Wales, 
the  air  is  mild  and  wholcfome,  and  the  foil  fruitful.  The 
northern  and  caftcrn  parts,  which  are  mountainous,  are  both 
barren  and  bleak  ;  yet,  in  the  worft  parts  of  the  fhiie,  there 
is  pafture,  in  which  are  bred  flocks  of  fheep,  and  confidcrable 
herds  of  cattle  ;  in  the  vales  are  feveral  fpacious  lakes. 
Coals  and  other  fuel,  indeed,  are  fcarcc,  but  there  are  feveral 
•  rich  lead  mines  (the  ore  whereof  often  appears  above  ground) 
and  fome  there  are  which  produce  filver.  Here  is  plenty  of 
river  and  fea-fifh,  and  of  fowl,  both  tame  and  wild  ;  nor  is 
there  any  fcarcity  of  corn  ;  lime  to  manure  their  land  they 
are  obliged  to  fetch  from  Carmarthenfhire.  This  county  is 
fo  remarkably  full  of  cattle,  that  fome  call  it  the  nurfcry  for 
all  England  fouth  of  Trent ;  though  this  is  no  great  argument 
of  it's  fertility,  becaufe  it  is  well  enough  known  that  moun- 
tains or  moors  will  breed,  though  not  fatten,  cattle. 
It's  principal  rivers  are  the  Teivi,  the  Rydal,  and  the  Iftwyth. 
Tlie  former  wanders,  as  if  it  were  loft  among  the  rocks  and 
mountains,  till  it  comes  to  Straetfleur,  where  it  begins  to  run 
regularly  to  the  fouth-weft,  by  Tregaron  and  Bangor,  and, 
making  an  angle  weftward,  falls  into  the  Irifh  Sea  below 
Cardigan.  The  Rydal  rifes  in  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the 
Plynlimmon  mountain,  and  runs  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Irifh  Sea,  jointly  with  the  river  Iftwyth,  which 
rifes  beyond  the  lead  mines,  on  the  north-eaft  of  Cardigan- 
fhire,  and  runs  near  on  the  fame  point  with  the  Rydal,  till  it 
comes  near  Aber-Iftwyth,  where  it  falls  into  the  Irifh  Sea. 
Cardigan,  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teivi,  leading  into 
Pembrokefhire,  is  a  large,  ancient,  and  populous  borough, 
whofe  chief  trade  is  to  Ireland  ;  to  which,  and  to  divers  other 
parts,  it  exports  lead  from  it's  harbour,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  neighbouring  country. 

Cardigan  Bay  is  a  very  large  gulph  of  the  fea,  bearing  far 
from  the  land,  ftretching  north  and  fouth  from  Cardigan 
Point  to  Barfey  Ifland,  about  12  leagues  north.  There  are 
feveral  little  tide-havens,  and  places  in  it,  only  fit  for  fmall 
vefTels,  and  moft  of  them  are  barred,  and  fearce  worth  nam- 
ing, here  being  neither  trade,  nor  any  port  fit  for  it. 
At  the  north  part,  in  a  deep  bight,  there  is  a  bay  within  a 
bay,  a  long  gulph  running  in  north-weft  by  north,  and,  at 
the  fartheft  end,  it  is  called  Pulhelly  Bay,  near  which  I  have 
feen  feveral  confiderable  lead  mines.  At  the  bottom  of  it 
there  is  a  fmall  river,  which  comes  into  the  fea  with  a  full 
channel,  and  makes  a  pretty  good  haven,  called  Traeth  Ha- 
ven. On  the  north  fide  of  the  bay  there  is  good  riding  from 
feven  to  ten  fathom  water,  and  it  is  often  made  ufe  of  by 
fhips  in  ftrefs  of  weather,  bound  either  to  or  from  Ireland. 
If  a  north-weft  wind  blows  hard,  fhips  bound  from  Chefter 
to  Dublin,  which  are  frequently  drove  back,  are  glad  to  run 
for  Barfey  and  this  bay  ;  and,  in  a  fouth-weft  wind,  it  has 
been  the  fame  with  the  coal  fhips  bound  from  Swanzey  for 
Dublin. 
Aberistwyth,  a  town  fituate  on  the  river  Rydal,  at  the 
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Vno'uth  of  the  river  Iftwyth.  It  is  a  populous  and  rich  place, 
but  dark  and  fmoaky,  fo  that  the  people  look  as  if  they  had 
lived  continually  in  the  coal  or  lead  mines.  It  is  reckoned 
the  molt  populous  town  in  the  county  ;  it  is  pretty  large 
has  a  good  market,  and  a  thriving  trade,  both  in  lead  and 
fifh,  efpecially  whiting,  cod,  and  herring. 
Llanbedor-Vawr,  is  a  well  built  town,  has  a  good  market, 

but  a  poor  harbour*  and  therefore  no  great  trade. 
Llanbadarn  St.  Peter,  or  Pont  Steffan,  a  (mall  town, 
leading  to  Carmarthenshire,  and  accommodated  with  good 
entertainment  for  travellers.  Here  is  a  great  market  for 
heifers,  cows,  calves,  and  fheep,  from  the  end  of  April  to 
the  beginning  of  July. 
CARGADORS,  a  name  which  the  Dutch  have  borrowed 
from  the  Portuguefe,  and  which  they  ufe  to  fignify  a  kind 
of  brokers,  whofe  only  bufinefs  is  to  find  freight  for  (hips 
outward  bound,  and  to  give  notice,  to  the  merchants  who 
have  commodities  to  fend  by  fea,  of  the  (hips  that  are  ready 
to  fail,  and  of  the  places  for  which  they  are  bound.  See 
Ship-Broker, 

If  the  cargador,  to  whom  the  mafter  of  the  (hip  addreffes  him- 
felf,  meets  with  a  full  cargo  for  it,  he  agrees  for  the  price 
with  the  merchant  who  wants  it ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
finds  only  feveral  parcels,  or  bales,  of  merchandizes,  not  fuf- 
ficient  for  a  whole  cargo,  he  difperfes  bills  upon  the  exchange 
and  caufes  feveral  of  them  to  be  ported  up,  according  to  the 
following  model,  which,  for  inftance,  is  fuppofed  to  relate 
to  the  cargo  of  a  (hip  bound  for  Konigfberg. 

For  Konigfberg. 

«  The  (hip  lies  before  the  Oude  Stad's-Herberg,  or  the  Old 
i  City-Inn. 

«  Captain  Teunis  (Anthony)  Alopfe,  ofVlieland,  (hall  fail 
«  (by  God's  leave)  with  his  pink,  an  exceeding  good  failer, 
«  called  the  Shepherd,  mounted  with  fix  guns,   and  other 

*  warlike  ammunitions  in  proportion:  if  any  be  willing  to 

*  give  him  any  merchandizes,  or  other  effects,  he  will  receive 
«  and  deliver  them  faithfully. 
«  Apply  to  Teunis  Blok,  broker,  and  to  Peter  Fleyms. 

«  N.  B.  Nothing  (hall  be  laden  before  notice  is  given  to 

*  the  cargadors,  nor  before  the  freight  is  agreed  upon  ; 

*  and  the  bills  of  lading  are  to  be  fent  with  the  mer- 
'  chandizes.' 


When  the  merchant  has  agreed  about  the  freight  of  his  mer- 
chandizes with  the  two  cargadors,  or  with  one  of  them,  he 
procures  a  permit  for  exportation  from  the  cuftom-houfe, 
and  fends  them  on  board  by  his  own  Waterman,  who  brings 
him  back  a  receipt  from  the  mate  to  whom  he  has  delivered 
them.  In  this  receipt  the  mate  declares  that  he  has  received, 
on  board  of  fuch  a  (hip,  fo  many  bales,  fo  many  tons,  or  fo 
many  pieces  of  merchandize,  with  fuch  a  mark  ;  after  which 
the  merchant  writes  three  or  four  bills  of  lading,  of  the  fame 
tenor,  which  he  gives  to  the  cargador,  together  with  the 
mate's  receipt :  the  cargador  caufes  the  bills  of  lading  to  be 
ligned  by  the  mafter  of  the  (hip,  who  keeps  one  for  himfelf, 
and  returns  the  others  to  be  delivered  to  the  merchant.  See 
Bills  of  Lading. 

When  any  merchandizes  are  to  be  landed,  which  are  fent  by 
fea  to  Amfterdam,  the  cargadors  commonly  give  notice  to 
the  merchants  of  the  arrival  of  the  (hips  :  and  then  the  mer- 
chant to  whom  any  merchandizes  are  directed,  caufes  them 
to  be  declared  by  the  convoy-looper  (that  is  to  fay,  by  the 
cuftom-houfe  officer  whom  he  is  ufed  to  employ)  who  brings 
him  the  permit  for  landing,  which  he  need  only  give  to  his 
waterman,  or  to  his  cooper,  who  go  and  take  out  the  mer- 
chandizes, and  carry  them  to  fuch  a  place  as  the  merchant 
has  appointed. 

When  there  is  on  board  a  (hip  any  commodity  which  no 
body  claims,  or  when  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  directed  is 
unknown  to  the  cargadors,  one  of  the  fervants  belonging  to 
the  exchange  is  ordered  to  give  notice  by  public  cry,  for  fe- 
veral days  following,  upMi  the  exchange,  that  there  are  fuch 
merchandizes,  with  fuch  mark  and  number,  &c.  on  board 
luch  a  (hip,  coming  from  fuch  a  place,  laden  by  fuch  a 
one,  and  directed  to  fuch  a  perfon,  and  that  he  who  has  got 
the  order,  or  bill  of  lading,  muft  come  and  demand  them  ; 
that  othcrwife  they  will  be  lodged  in  a  warehoufe  at  the  own- 
er's ex  pence. 

Jt  muft  be  obferved,  that,  when  a  merchant  receives  by  any 
fllip  ftich  merchandizes  as  are  fubject  to  leakage,  if  there  be 
any  cafks  empty,  or  near  it,  fo  that  they  be  not  worth  the 
freight  that  mould  be  paid  for  them,  he  is  not  obliged  to 
take  theft,  but  may  leave  them  for  fuch  a  part  of  the  freight, 
which  he  deducts  from  that  which  he  is  to  pay  for  the  whole 
number  of  cafks  directed  to  him. 

But,  if  they  6e  dry  merchandizes,  which  were  well-condi- 
tioned, when  laden,  but  were  injured  or  fpoilcd  by  fome  ac- 
cident which  h  ippi.ned  during  the  voyage,  the  merchant  to 
whom  they  are  conftgned  muft  not  fail,  when  they  arc  on- 
lading*,  to  enter  a  proteft,  or  make  a  verbal  procefs  of  the 
condition  in  which  he  received  them,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  large  averages,  which  he  could 


not  obtain,  if  he  omitted  that  formality.  See  AvkRA^f. 
Laftly,  with  regard  to  fuch  merchandizes  as  are  liable  to 
putrify,  or  fpoil  of  themfelves,  without  any  external  acci- 
dent, fuch  as  raifins,  figs,  chefnuts,  &c.  the  freight  mult 
be  paid  for  them  as  if  they  were  in  a  good  condition. 
CARGO,  fignifies  commonly  all  the  merchandizes  and  ef- 
fects which  are  laden  on  board  a  (hip,  exclufive  of  the  fol- 
diers,  crew,  rigging,  ammunition,  provifions,  guns,  &c. 
though  all  thefe  things  load  it  fometimes  more  than  the 
merchandizes. 

We  fay,  that  a  (hip  has  it's  cargo,  when  it  is  as  full  of  mer- 
chandizes as  it  can  hold  ;  that  it  has  half  it's  cargo,  when  it 
is  but  half  full  ;  that  it  brings  home  a  rich  cargo,  when  it  is 
laden  with  precious  merchandizes,  and  in  great  quantity  ; 
that  a  merchant  has  made  the  whole  cargo  of  a  (hip,  or  only 
one  half,  or  one  quarter  of  the  cargo,  when  he  has  laden  the 
whole  fliip  at  his  own  expence,  or  only  one  half  or  one 
fourth  of  it. 
CARLINA,  CAROLINA,  or  CHAMELEON  ALBUS, 
a  medicinal  plant,  reckoned  to  be  a  fovereign  remedy  againft 
poifon,  and  againft  the  plague  :  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  curing 
feveral  other  diftempers. 

There  are  two  forts  of  Carlina's,  the  white  and  the  black, 
which  hardly  differ  in  any  thing  but  the  colour,  and  in  that 
the  white  fort  (hoots  no  (tern,  whereas  the  black  grows 
pretty  tall. 

Some  authors,  and  among  others  Mathiolus,  in  order,  per- 
|  haps,  to  render  this  plant  more  precious  and  efteemable,  de- 
rive it's  name  of  Carolina  from  Carolus  Magnus,  Charles  the 
Great ;  and  affert  that  it  was  difcovered  to  that  emperor  by  a 
miraculous  vifion  in  order  to  cure  his  troops  of  the  plague, 
which  made  a  great  havock  in  his  camp.  (Lemery  obferves 
only,  that,  under  that  emperor's  reign,  this  plant  was  found 
to  be  good  againft  the  plague.) 

Let  this  be  real  or  fabulous,  there  is,  at  prefent,  no  occafion 
to  have  recourfe  to  miraculous  interpofition  to  find  the  two 
forts  of  Carlina's  in  the  mountains  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  in  the  Golden  Mountain  of  Auvergne.  They  grow 
there  fo  plentifully,  that  the  peafants  feed  partly  on  their 
roots,  and  on  that  kind  of  artichokes  which  they  produce 
The  white  carlina  has  a  root  about  an  inch  thick,  and  one 
or  two  feet  long ;  it  is  brown,  and  chopped  on  the  outfide  ; 
it's  leaves  are  of  a  pale  green,  indented,  and  prickly  ;  they1 
are  placed  circularly  on  the  ground,  above  which  they  do  not 
rife  much.  The  flower  is  flat,  of  four  or  five  inches  diame- 
ter ;  it  rifes  from  the  middle  of  the  plant,  without  being  fup 
ported  by  any  (talk;  it  is  fhaped  like  a  bafon,  or  rather  like 
an  artichoke,  bordered  with  fome  narrowed  and  peaked  leaves  •> 
it  is  of  a  yellow,  carnation,  and  purpurine  colour  :  it's  feed 
is  like  thrrt  of  wild  faffron. 

The  black  carlina  is  abfolutely  like  the  white,  except  that  i 
grows  up  into  a  (talk,  or  ftem,  and  that  it's  leaves  are  of  a 
deeper  green.  There  is,  however,  another  fort,  whofe  flowers 
are  of  a  purple  colour  ;  but  it  is  known  to  the  moft  fkilful 
botanifts  only,  the  druggifts  felling  chiefly  the  roots  of  the 
black  and  white  forts.     Thefe  roots,  in  order  to  be  good, 
ought  to  be  frefli,  plump,  of  a  fweet  tafte,  and  aromatic  fmell. 
The  root  of  the  black  fort  differs  from  that  of  the  white,  only 
in  being  half  open,  and  not  fo  heavy. 
CARLINO,  a  fmall  filver  coin,  which  is  current  in  the  king 
dom  of  Naples,  and  in  Sicily.     The  carlino  is  worth  about 

CARMARTHENSHIRE,  a  county  in  Wales,  bounded  on 
the  eaft  with  the  (hires  of  Brecknock  and  Glamorgan  ;  th< 
Severn  Sea,  or  St.  George's  Channel,  on  the  fouth  ;  Penv 
brokefhire  on  the  weft  ;  and  Cardiganfhire  on  the  north,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Teivy. 
According  to  Templeman',  it  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  27 
in  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  869  fquare  miles.  Other! 
make  it's  greateft  length,  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft,  to 
be  35,  and  where  broadeft,  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  20  miles, 
which  makes  the  circumference  about  IQ2  miles,  or  an  area 
of  about  700,000  acres. 

It  lies  in  the  diocefeof  St.  David's.  The  air  here  is  reckoned 
milder  and  wholefomcr  than  in  moft  of  the  neighbouring 
counties  ;  and  the  foil,  not  being  fo  rocky  and  mountainous, 
is  more  fruitful,  cfpecially  in  corn  and  grafs,  coals  and  lime, 
and  it  is  pretty  well  cloathed  with  wood,  and  watered  with 
about  28  rivers,  large  and  fmall. 

The  chief  of  the  rivers  are,  the  Towy,  the  Cothy,  and  th 
Tave.  The  former  comes  into  the  north-eaft  fide  of  this 
county  from  Cardiganfhire,  where  it  rifes,  and  running  fouth 
and  fouth-weft  through  the  county,  falls  into  the  Englifn 
Channel,  about  eight  miles  below  Carmarthen.  This  riv* 
fupplies  the  inhabitants  plentifully  with  fifh  and  fowl,  efpe 
daily  falmon. 

The  Cothy  rifes  on  the  north  fide  of  Carmarthcnihire,  and 
runs  fouth,  for  the  moft  part,  till  it  joins  the  Towy,  abou 
five  miles  above  Carmarthen. 

The  Tave  or  Teivy,    rifes  in  Cardiganfhire,    and  is  th 
boundary  between  this  county  and  that. 

Carmarthen,  fituate  upon  the  river  Towy,  is  an  induftrious,; 

thriving,  and  populous  town,  of  great  rcfort,  and  drives  a 

confidcrablc  trade.     The  river  whereon  it  (hinds  is  navigable 
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.,  which   feparatcs   this 
is  a  pretty  good   town, 


for  veflels  of  100  tons,  quite  up  to  the  town,  where  is  a 
vii  v  commodious  key.  This  place  is  not  only  fupplied  with 
fifh  From  its  river,  but  with  great  plenty  of  Hfh,  fowl,  &c. 
frpm  the  adjacent  country.  There  is  fuch  a  fpirit  of  politc- 
nefs,  as  well  as  industry,  that  ibmehave  called  it  the  London 
Of  Wales. 

Kidwely,  a  town  on  a  vafr  bay,  called  Tenby.  It  is  a  mayor- 
town,  and  had  formerly  a  good  (hare  in  the  cloathing  trade ; 
but  the  harbour  being  too  much  choaked  up  with  fand,  hath 
been  very  detrimental  to  the  town,  which,  at  prefent,  is 
frequented  only  with  fifhermen. 

Llandilovawr,  is  a  pretty  good  town,  on  an  afcent,  with 
the  river  Towy  at  the  bottom.  This  parifli  is  13  miles  long, 
and  7  or  8  broad.  It's  markets  are  for  corn,  cattle,  and 
other  provifions. 

Llangham,  Llanham,  or  TALCHAM,ftands  on  theTowy, 
near  it's  influx  into  the  fea ;  is  a  pretty  good  town,  with  fome 
fmall  vellels  belonging  to  it,  and  an  indifferent  trade  by  fea. 

Llanalthy,  or  Lanelly,  (lands   on  a   river,   or  creek  of 
the   i\\\,  not   far   welt  from   the  O 
county  from  Glamorganlhirc.     It 
much  traded  to  for  fea-coaj. 

CARMKLINE  WOOL,  of  the  vicunna,  which  is  alfo 
called  baltard  wool.  It  is  the  fecond  fort  of  wool  produced 
by  the  animal  which  the  Spaniards  call  vicunna. 

CARMEN,  are  fuch  who  keep  carts,  in  order  to  carry  goods 
and  merchandizes  of  all  forts,  for  traders  of  every  condition 
who  may  have  occafion  for  them. 

Carmen,  porters,  watermen,  or  others,  a/lifting  in  the  find- 
ing ot  goods,  without  a  warrant  and  an  officer,  may  be  ap- 
puhended,  by  a  warrant  from  a  judice  of  the  peace;  and, 
being  convicted  by  the  oath  of  two  witnefles,  may,  for  the 
fiid  offence,  be  committed  to  jail,  till  they  find  fecurity  for 
their  good  behaviour ;  and,  for  the  fecond  offence,  to  lie  in 
prilon  two  month:;,  without  bail,  or  till  they  be  di (charged 
by  the  court  of  Exchequer,  &c.  or  pay  5  I.  to  the  Sheriff". 
All  other  regulations,  relating  to  carmen  employed  in  the  city 
of  London,  are  fo  well  known  by  thofe  who  employ  them, 
that  we  (hall  leave  out  every  thing  of  this  kind,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  what  is  of  more  important  ufe,  lefs  known, 
and,  therefore,  we  hope  far  more  acceptable,  than  what  is 
in  the  vade  mecum  of  every  trader. 

CARMINE,  a  very  lively  red  colour,  as  it  were  velvety, 
ufed  by  painters  in  miniature,  and  fometimes  by  painters  in 
oil,  but  fcldom  by  the  latter,  becaufe  of  it's  exorbitant  price. 
Carmine  is  the  molt  precious  and  valuable  commodity  that  is 
gathered  from  the  cocheneal  meffeque  :  it  is  a  fecula,  or  pow- 
der, which  fettles  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  wherein  coche- 
neal couan,  and  antour  have  been  put  to  fteep,  and  well 
mixed  together:  they  fometimes  add  rocou,  but  it  gives  the 
carmine  too  much  of  an  orange  caff.  See  Cocheneal. 
To  be  excellent,  the  carmine  muff:  be  in  powder  almoft  im- 
palpable, of  a  high  colour,  neatly  and  faithfully  prepared. 
Some  make  carmine  with  Brazil  or  Fernambouc  wood,  well 
beat  in  a  mortar,  and  afterwards  fteeped  in  white  vinegar: 
the  fcum  which  arifes  from  this  mixture,  after  it  has  been 
boiled,  is  the  carmine  ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  come  up  to  the 
beauty  of  the  former  fort. 

The  woollen-drapers  make  ufe  of  carmine,  to  colour  and 
bide  thofe  places  in  the  fcarlet  cloth  which  remain  whitifh 
after  ilvcing  and  napping. 

CARNARVONSHIRE,  a  county  in  Wales,  bounded  on  the 
fouth  by  Mcrioncthlhire  and  the  lri(h  Sea  ;  on  the  eaft  by 
Denbighshire,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Con- 
way ;  it  is  warned  on  the  weft  and  north  by  the  Irifih  Sea; 
and  on  the  north-weft  it  is  fronted  by  the  Ifle  of  Anglefey. 
Mr.  Templeman  makes  the  length  47,  the  breadth  25  miles, 
and  gives  it  an  area  of  459  fquare  miles,  which  is  computed 
by  others  at  370,000  acres. 

It  has  2  fharp  piercing  air,  and  abounds,  in  the  middle  efpe- 
ciallv,  with  inch  difmal  rocks  and  vaft  mountains,  the  tops 
of  which  are  covered  with  fnow  ("even  or  eight  months  in  the 
year,  that  they  may  claim  the  name  of  the  Britifh  Alps.  Yet 
it  is  tolerably  fertile,  particularly  in  barley  ;  and  great  herds 
of  cattle,  fheep,  and  goats  are  fed  on  the  mountains.  That 
part  towards  Ireland  js  lb  fruitful,  and  alfo  fo  populous,  that 
it  gives  place  to  few  (hires  in  North  Wajes.  The  vallies  be- 
tween the  hills  are  both  pleafant  and  fruitful;  and  both  the 
rivers  and  coafts  abound  with  fi(h. 
Carnarvon  Town,  (lands  on  the  channel  that  feparates  this 
(hire  from  the  Ifle  of  Anglefea,  and  has  a  beautiful  profpecr. 
to  the  ifle  ;  it  is  a  final],  but  clean,  well-built  town,  and  well 
inhabited,  by  people  very  -courteous  to  ftrangers,  and  the 
market  is  well  fupplied  with  corn,  and  all  forts  of  provifions. 
There  is  a  ferry  from  hence  to  Anglefey,  and  from  thence  a 
direct  road  to  Holyhead,  in  the  way  to  Ireland. 
Carnarvon  Bay,  lies  between  two  points,  at  the  fouth  en- 
trance of  the  channel,  which  runs  between  the  Main  and  the 
Ifle  of  Anglefey.  Here  is  a  tolerable  harbour;  for,  though  it 
has  a  bar,  where  there  is  not  above  feven  or  eight  feet  at  low 
water,  yet  the  tide  rifes  fo  high,  that,  at  half-flood,  almoft 
I  any  (hips  may  go  in  or  out ;  however,  it  is  neceffary  to  take  a 
I    pilot.     There  is  very  good  anchoring  in  Carnarvon  Bay  pff 

t:l    the  bar,  in  5  or  15  fathom. 
Vol.  I. 


Bangor,  or  Banchor,  lies  at  the  north  end  of  the  fame 
frith,  or  arm  of  the  fea,  which  is  the  paffage  to  Ano-lefey, 
where  it  has  a  harbour  for  boats,  ibis  town  is,  at  preftntj 
of  little  note,  except  for  being  the  feat  of  a  bifliop. 

Conway,  or  Aber-ConWay,  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Conway.  This  town,  though  the  pooreft,  is  notwith- 
standing the  pleafanteft  in  the  county,  for  its  bignefs,  Hand- 
ing on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  on  the  banks  of  a  fine  navigable 
river,  Which  empties  itfelf  about  two  miles  off  into  the"  fea, 
at  the  entrance  of  that  arm  of  it  which  parts  Anglefey  from 
the  main  land. 

It  is  reckoned  the  mod  beautiful  river  and  port  on  all  this 
fide  of  Britain  ;  the  river,  which  is  able  to  receive  (hips  of 
almoft  any  burden  or  number,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
town,  being  a  fine  (traight  channel,  broad  as  the  Thames  at 
Deptford,and  deep,  yet  fate  and  fecure  from  winds;  but  the 
town  is  old  and  decayed,  and  only  (hews  what  it  might  be, 
and  what  the  want  of  trade  has  brought  it  to ;  for  poverty  in 
all  places  is  the  necefiary  confequence  of  the  want  of  com- 
merce, as  manifeflly  appears  in  number'efs  inftances  through- 
out this  work  :  which  ought  to  convince  every  man  in  this 
kingdom,  without  cavil  or  controverfy,  that  he  who  is  an 
enemy  to  trade  and  commerce,  is  a  friend  only  to  barbarifm 
and  favagenefs,  that  alone  having  polilhed  and  civilized  the 
human  (pecks,  and  made  Britons  different  from  the  brutifti 
Hottentots  of  the  Cape.  See  BarbAry,  and  Remarks 
thereon. 

Pwl-Heli,  or  Salt-Fool,  is  a  little  town  in  the  peninfula, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  county,  (lands  between  two  rivers, 
on  the  eaftem  fliore,  whofe  market  is  for  corn  and  other 
provifions,  and  hath  a  final]  tiade  by  fea.  The  bay,  to 
which  it  gives  name,  receives  one  of  the  rivers  with  a  full 
channel,  where  it  makes  a  pretty  good  haven,  called  Traath 
Haven,  which  we  mentioned  in  Cardiganlhire. 

CARNATION,  a  very  lively  red  colour,  thus  called  from 
caro,  fled),  becaufe  it  is  like  the  colour  of  live  flefih  newly 
cut,  wherein  it  differs  from  what  we  call  flefh-colour,  which 
is  paler,  and  refembles  flefih  covered  with  the  white  (kin, 
and  animated  with  a  natural  vermilion. 

Remarks. 

The  regulations  made  in  France  in  Auguft,  1669,  for  dyeing 
filk,  wool,  and  thread,  order  that  filks  to  be  dyed  of  a  Car^ 
nation  and  Rose  Colour  (hall  be  fteeped'in  allum,  and 
dyed  with  pure  Brazil  wood  ;  wool,  and  flocks  of  wool,  to 
be  dyed  with  madder,  without  fixing  any  fultic  with  it : 
and  thread  with  Brazil,  Fernambouc,  or  other  fuch  wood, 
and  rocou. 

CAROBES,  a  fort  of  beans,  which  grow  plentifully  in  the 
ifland  of  Cyprus  :  mod  of  the  inhabitants  live  upon  them  ; 
and,  notwithftanding  the  great  confumption  they  make  of 
them,  this  pulfe,  or,  as  fome  call  them,  this  fruit,  makes  dill 
a  great  part  of  the  trade  of  the  ifland,  whence  they  fend 
yearly  great  quantities  of  it,  in  fmall  vclTels,  to  all  the  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago. 
This  fruit  is  the  fame  with  the  Carouge.     See  that  article. 

CAROLINA,  a  province  in  North  America,  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Great-Britain.     See  British  America. 

CAROLUS,  a  fmall  copper  coin,  with  a  little  filver  mixed 
with  it:  it  was  thus  called  becaufe  it  began  to  be  (truck  in 
France  under  the  reign  of  king  Charles  VIII. 
The  carolus  was  worth  12  deniers,  when  it  ceafed  to  be  cur- 
rent. It  had  been  higher  before,  which  mud,  however,  be 
underftood  according  as  it  had  more  or  lefs  filver  mixed  with 
it :  for  there  have  been  carolus's,  and,  amongft  others,  thofe 
of  Lorrain,  which  were  from  five  deniers,  or  penny-weights, 
and  20  grains,  to  three  penny-weights  and  one  grain  fine; 
thofe  of  France  and  Burgundy  had,  at  mod,  but  two  penny- 
weights and  18  grains  fine,  except  the  carolus's  (truck  under 
the  reign  of  Francis  I,  which  had  five  penny-weights  and 
four  grains  fine.  Thofe  which  are  (till  current  in  trade  in 
Lorrain,  or  in  fome  neighbouring  provinces,  go  under  the 
name  of  French  fols,  for  12  or  15  deniers. 
The  half-carolus's  are  alfo  of  different  value,  and  of  feveral 
degrees  fine,  in  proportion  to"the  carolus's.  Thofe  with 
three  flowers  de  luce  in  bar,  which  are  called  old  half-caro- 
lus's, have  three  penny- weights  and  15  grains  fine,  and  the 
new  ones  only  two  penny-weights  and  fix  grains. 

CARPET,  a  fort  of  covering  of  (tuff,  or  other  materials, 
wrought  with  the  needle,  or  on  a  loom,  which  is  part  of  the 
furniture  of  a  houfe,  and  commonly  fpread  over  tables,  or 
laid  upon  the  floor. 

They  make  feveral  forts  of  carpets  in  France,  and  in  other 
countries,  of  both  which  there  is  a  confiderable  trade. 
There  is  at  Paris  a  manufactory  of  carpets,  after  the  manner 
of  Perfia,  which  are  but  little  inferior  to  the  true  Perfian 
carpets,  not  to  fayj  that  they  are  even  finer.  They  are, 
as  it  were,  velvety,  and  do  perfectly  well  imitate  the  carpets 
which  come  from  the  Levant. 

France  is  obliged  to  the  Sieur  Dupont,  upholderer  in  ordi- 
nary to  king  Lewis  XIII,  and  to  his  difciple  Simon  Lourdet, 
for  the  edablifhment  of  that  incomparable  manufactory. 
Henry  IV,  by  his  warrant,  dated  the  4th  of  January,  1608, 
6 1  fettled 
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fettled  them  at  firft  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  which  he 
had  built;  and  Lewis  XIII.  gave  them,  iu  1631,  the  houfe 
called  de  la  Savonnerie.  This  eftablifhment  was  regulated 
three  vears  before  this,  and  the  two  undertakers  fettled  it  un- 
der the  infpection  of  Monfieur  de  Fourcy,  fuperintendant  of 
the  kind's  buildings,  and  of  the  manufactories  of  the  kingdom, 
by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  council  of  ftate,  given  the  17th 
of  April,  1631. 

In  the  year  1 635,  the  Sieur  Dupoht  publifhed  a  fmall  treatife 
upon  this  fort  of  manufacture,  and  gave  it  the  following  title, 
Stromatourgie,  ou  de  l'excellence  de  la  manufacture  des  Tapis 
deTurquie:  that  is,  Stromaturgia,  or  of  the  excellency  of  the 
manufacture  of  Turky  Carpets.  This  treatife  is  not  only 
curious,  for  thofe  who  would  fpeculatively  trace  arts  of  this 
nature  to  the  root,  but  is  very  ufeful  and  inftructive  for  all 
artifts  who  would  undertake  to  fet  up  fuch  a  manufactory. 
Lewis  XIV.  being  informed;  towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
life,  that  this  manufactory,  formerly  fo  famous,  was  upon 
the  decline,  and  in  a  very  bad  condition;  and  being  willing 
to  fupport  fo  confiderable  an  eftablifhment,  which  was  fo 
much  for  the  intereft  of  trade,  granted  to  it,  by  his  edict  of 
January,  1 712,  the  fame  privileges  which  that  of  the  Gobe- 
lins enjoyed,  by  virtue  of  the  edict  of  November,  1667,  which 
privileges  are  fet  forth  in  10  articles. 

The  firft  article  fettles  the  name  of  this  manufactory,  which 
is  to  be  called  The  Royal  manufactory  of  the  furniture  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  for  carpets  made  after  the  manner  of  Perfia 
and  Turky  :  which  title  was  to  be  put  up  over  the  chief  gate 
of  the  houfe  of  the  Savonnerie. 

The  fecond  puts  this  manufactory  under  the  government  and 
dependency  of  the  director-general  of  the  king's  buildings, 
of  a  particular  director,  and  of  a  comptroller  :  thefe  two  laft 
to  be  appointed  by  the  director-general. 
The  fourth  fettles  a  fum  of  250  livres  per  annum  for  the 
maintenance  of  each  of  the  children,  who  fhall  be  chofen  by 
the  director-general,  to  be  educated  and  inftructed  in  the  faid 
manufactory. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  particularly  mention  the  privileges  to  be 
obtained  by  the  pupils,  as,  for  inftance,  that  of  gaining  the 
freedom  of  tapeftry -makers. 

Finally,  the  four  laft  articles  contain  the  privileges  of 
matters  and  workmen  of  this  manufactory,  which  are,  amongft 
others,  being  exempted  from  lodging  foldiers  in  12  houfes  ap- 
pointed for  their  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Savon- 
nerie, as  alfo  from  guardianfhip,  trufteelhip,  the  watch,  &c. 
and  from  all  poll-taxes  ;  and,  laftly,  their  right  of  commit- 
timus  *  at  the  Court  of  Requefts  of  the  Hotel,  as  being  com- 
mercial officers  of  the  king's  palace. 

•  The  right  of  committimus  is  a  right,  or  privilege,  which  the 
king  of  France  grants  to  the  officers  of  his  houfhold,  and  to 
fome  other  perfons,  whom  he  declares  to  have  taken  un- 
der his  protection  and  fafeguard,  of  pleading  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance before  the  Court  of  Requefts  of  the  Hotel,  or  Palace, 
in  all  matters,  either  merely  perfonal,  or  real,  or  mixed, 
and  to  bring  before  that  court  all  the  caufes  that  might  be 
depending  before  other  judges.     Furetiere. 

The  abovementioned  carpets,  imitated  from  thofe  of  the 
Levant,  are  made  after  the  manner  of  a  tiflue,  whofe  warp 
and  woof  contain  very  tight  the  filk  and  wool,  which,  being 
cut  very  clofe,  form  a  kind  of  velvet,  or  plufh  :  they  are  alfo 
mixed  with  gold  and  filver  thread,  frizzled,  or  curled,  which 
adds  to  their  beauty,  and  increafes  their  price. 

Remarks. 

Amidftnumberlefs  other  extraordinary  encouragements  given 
bv  the  court  of  France  for  the  eftablifhment  of  new  manufac- 
tures, this  is  one  that  has  not  proved  the  leaft  beneficial  to  that 
kingdom  ;  it  not  only  preventing  fo  large  an  importation 
of  the  Turky  carpets,  but  has  furnifhed  them  with  a  general 
manufacture  for  exportation.  Are  not  thefe  the  natural  and 
obvious  meafures  to  give  bread  to  their  own  poor,  and  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  commerce  to  the  laft  perfection? 
The  chnftening  this  eftablilhment  with  the  title  of  the  royal 
manufactory,  &c.  and  putting  the  fame  under  the  infpection 
of  a  fuperintendant  of  the  manufactories  of  the  kingdom  *, 
and  proper  officers  under  him,  and  generally  fupporting  the 
defign  with  the  public  purfe,  was  giving  it  fuch  a  fanction, 
that  it  could  not  mifcarry  :  fince  they  had  materials  and 
artifts  to  carry  the  fame  to  a  great  perfection.  See  the  articles 
Artificers,  Manufacturers,  Mechanics. 

•  This  high  officer,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  fuperinten- 
dant of  the  arts  and  manufactories  of  France,  with  other 
E roper  fubordinate  officers,  hath  proved  of  unfpeakable 
encfit  and  advantage  to  the  manufactures  of  that  kingdom. 
Might  it  not  prove  of  the  utmolt  confequence  to  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  thefe  kingdoms,  if  fome  fuch  officers 
were  eftablifhed  by  authority,  as  guardians  of  the  Britifh 
manufactures  in  general;  who  fiiould  lay  before  the  parlia- 
ment whatever  meritc.i  public  encouragement,  as  being  too 
much  for  private  undertakings?  Was  an  inftitution  of  this 
kind  made  a  matter  of  folid  and  uncorruptible  ufe,  what 
might  not  be  expected  from  it  f 


They  make  other  forts  Of  carpets  at  Rfcan,  the  capital  of 
Normandy;  at  Arras,  the  capital  of  Artois;  and  at  Felletin, 
a  fmall  town  in  Lower  Marche  ;  thefe  are  called  tapeflry- 
carpets*  Thofe  of  Tournay  are  called  carpets  of  Moucade. 
The  carpets  imported  into  France  from  foreign  countries  are 
thofe  of  Perfia  and  Turkey,  the  latter  either  hairy  or  morn, 
that  is  to  fay,  with  long  or  with  fhort  hair.  Thefe  are  moft 
commonly  imported  by  the  Way  of  Smyrna,  where  there  are 
three  forts  of  them. 

Some  of  thefe  are  call  mofquets,  and  are  fold  by  the  piece, 
from  fix  piafters  to  30  piafters  per  piece,  according  to  their 
fize  and  finenefs;  Thefe  are  the  moft  beautiful  of  all. 
Others  are  ftiled  pic-carpets,  becaufe  they  are  fold  by  the 
fquare  pic.  They  are  the  largeft  of  all  thofe  that  come  from 
the  Levant.  They  are  commonly  fold  for  half  a  piafter  per 
fquare  pic. 

The  moft  ordinary  fort  are  called  cadene,  and  may  be  worth 
from  one  piafter  to  two  piafters  the  carpet. 
There  are  alfo  carpets  made  in  England,  which  are  ufed  either 
as  floor-carpets,  or  to  make  chairs,  and  other  houfhold  fur- 
niture*. 

*  By  the  natural  induftry  and  fiiill  of  our  Britifh  artifts,  we 
have,  indeed,  at  length,  got  into  the  way  of  making  very 
good  carpets ;  and,  if  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  like  per- 
fection of  our  neighbours,  for  want  of  the  like  public  en- 
couragement, we  mould,  notwithftanding,  be  content  with 
what  we  can  make  at  home;  for,  if  people  will  buy  them* 
this  kind  of  encouragement  will,  in  time,  anfwer  the  end, 
at  leaft  for  home  confumption :  though,  was  fomethmg  done 
by  authority  to  animate  our  manufacturers,  they  would 
make  a  greater  proficiency  in  ten  years,  than  otherways  irt 

.  half  a  century;  which  would  furnifh  the  nation  with  more 
commodities  to  fell,  and  lefs  to  buy. 

There  are  likewife  carpets  of  Germany,  fome  of  which  are 
made  of  woollen  fluffs,  as  ferges,  and  others  of  the  like  fort  : 
thefe  are  called  fquare  carpets.     Others  are  of  wool  alfo,  but 
wrought  with  the  needle,  and  pretty  often  embellifhed  with* 
filk:  laftly,  there  are  carpets  made  of  dog's  hair. 
We  fhall   not  mention   here  thofe  fine  carpets  of  painted 
chintzes  which  come  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  becaufe  we  givd 
an  account  of  them  in  another  place. 
CARRIAGE,    a  vehicle  ferving  to  convey  perfons,  goods* 
merchandizes,  and  other  things,  from  one  place  to  another. 
There  are  private  and  public  carriages,  as  alfo  land  and  water' 
carriages.     See  Carrier. 

Private  carriages  are  thofe  which  private  people  keep  at  their' 
own  expence,  for  their  own  conveniency,  and  that  of  their 
families  ;  as  thefe  have  no  relation  to  trade,  it  is  needlefs  t<j 
give  an  account  of  them  in  this  work. 

Public  carriages  are  thofe  which  every  one  is  free  to 
make  ufe  of,  on  paying  fo  much  a  head  for  perfons,  or 
fo  much  per  pound  weight  for  goods,  merchandizes,  or 
other  effects. 

There  are  again  two  forts  of  thefe  carriages,  fome  of  which, 
no  man  can  keep,  or  let  out,  at  leaft  in  France,  but  by  virtue 
of  a  privilege ;  fuch  are  the  waggons,  carts,  covered  wag- 
gons, and  horfes  belonging  to,  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
Poft-Office  ;  as  alfo  the  ftage-coaches  and  boats  which  fet  out 
on  a  fet  day,   for  certain  towns  in  the  provinces,  and  like- 
wife  poft-chaifes,  calafhes,  litters,  and  horfes. 
The  other  public  carriages  are  thofe  which  every  one  is  at 
liberty  to  have,  keep,  and  let  out,  after  what  manner,  and 
to  whom  he  pleafes ;  fuch  are  drays,  cars  without  racks,  the 
waggons  and  carts  ufed  by  carriers,  higglers,  and  others. 
Water-carriages  are,  in  general,  all  thofe  vefTels  which  ferve 
to  carry  perfons  or  merchandize  by  fea,  rivers,  lakes,  or  ca- 
nals, whether  failed,  rowed,  or  drawn  by  men  or  by  horfes  j 
but  the  word   carriage  is  feldom  ufed,  when  we   fpeak  of 
fhips,  frigates,  or  other  large  vefTels,  which  fail  over  the  fea. 
In  France,  the  chief  of  the  water-carriages   are  the  ftage- 
boats,  barges,  barks,  wherries,  boats,  fmall  and  large  tea 
ders,  and  feveral  other  forts  of  vefTels,  which  have  different 
names,  according  to  the  rivers  whereon  they  are  ufed,  or  the 
provinces  where  they  were  built;  all   thefe  water-carriages 
iVrve  to  tranfport,  from  place  to  place,  wood,  wine,  corn, 
fpices,  fait,  and  other  forts  of  drugs  and  merchandizes. 
Land-carriages  are  either  machines  invented  to  carry  mori 
conveniently,  and  in  greater  quantity  or  number,  perfons 
and  bales,  chefts,  tuns,  cafks,  &c.  of  merchandizes,  drawl 
by  feveral  forts  of  animals,  according  to  the  different  coun 
tries,  or  thofe  animals  which  carry  men,  or  on  whole  bac 
are  put  fuch  loads  as  they  are  able  to  bear. 
The  land-carriages,    which    are  moft   commonly  ufed   I 
France,  and  in  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,   for  carryin; 
men  or  merchandizes,  are  coaches,  chariots,  caLffhes,  ber 
lins,  and  waggons,  with  four  wheels  ;  or  chaifes,  carts,  an 
drays,  with  two  wheels  only.  Thefe  machines  arc  >'rawn  b 
horfes,  mules,  buffaloes,  or   oxen.     In   winter,    when  th 
earth  is  covered  with  fnow,  they  ufe  alfo  fledges,  efpecially  ik 
the  northern  countries ;  and  in  fome  parts,  as  in  Lapland  an" 
Siberia,  they  are  drawn   by  rein  deer,  which  are  a  kind  c 
flags ;  every  where  elfe,  they  are  melt  commonly  drawn  b 
horfes. 
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All  the  animals  we  have  been  mentioning,  except  the  rein- 
deer, are  alio  proper  to  carry  burthens  on  their  backs,  efpe- 
cially  the  mules,  which  are  of  great  ufe,  particularly  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  they  being  very  fu re-footed . 
In  the  caravans  of  Afia,  and  the  caffilas  of  Africa,  they  ufe 
camels  and  dromedaries;  See  the  articles  Caffila,  and 
Caravan. 

In  fome  parts  of  America,  and  particularly  in  Peru  and 
Chili,  the  vigonnas,  lamas,  and  alpaghas,  which  are  three 
forts  of  beafts,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  middle-lized  afs,  but  not 
fo  ftrong,  are  ufed,  not  only  to  carry  wine,  and  other  com- 
modities, but  alfo  the  mineral  ftones  of  the  gold  and  filver 
mines,  fo  common  in  that  part  of  America. 
Laftly,  the  palanquin,  which  is  carried  on  the  fhoulders  of 
two,  four,  or  fix  men,  and  the  litter  which  is  carried  by 
two  mules,  are  alfo  carriages,  but  fcrve  for  travellers  only. 
The  former  is  ufed  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  the  latter  in  moft 
parts  of  Europe. 

Remarks. 

Carriages  from  Alexandretta  to  Aleppo; 

Some  particulars  relating  to  the  carriages,  on  which  mer- 
chandizes are  tranfported  from  Alexandretta  to  Aleppo. 
All  the  merchandizes  whicii  arrive  at  Aleppo,  whether  they 
come  thither  from  Alexandretta,  where  they  arrive  by  lea, 
or  are  brought  by  land  from  fome  other  parts  of  the  grand 
feignior's  dominions,  or  from  thofe  of  the  king  of  Perfia, 
are  carried  to  Aleppo  on  camels,  horfes,  or  mules;  which 
obliges  the  merchants  who  trade  thither,  to  make  their 
chefts  or  bales  of  fuch  a  weight,  and  packed  up  after  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  may  be  proper  to  be  carried  on  the  backs 
of  thofe  animals,  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  unpack 
them,  upon  their  arrival  at  Alexandretta. 
The  horfes  and  mules  commonly  carry  two  bales,  weighing 
between  50  and  55  rottolis  of  Aleppo,  which  amount  to  400, 
or  425  pounds  of  Amfterdam. 
As  to  camels,  their  load,  divided  alfo  into  two  bales,  may 
be  from  70  to  75  rottolis,  which  is  about  one  third  more 
than  what  horfes  or  mules  can  carry. 

The  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch  merchants  always  reckon 
upon  that;  weight,  there  being  feldom  any  bales  that  weigh 
any  thing  more. 
Carriage  fignifies  alfo  the  money  or  perquifite  that  is  to  be 
paid  for  carrying  goods  or  merchandizes  either  by  water  or 
by  land,  in  carts,  waggons,  ftage-coaches,  or  on  horfeback. 
For  inftance^  we  fay,  paid  fo  much  for  carriage  from  Cam 
bridge  to  London.     With  regard  to  perfons,   we  ufe  tne 
word  fare;  Whereas  the  French  employ  the  word  voiture, 
both  with  regard  to  perfons,  and  to  goods  or  merchandizes. 
For  carriage  by  fea  we  ufe  the  word  fraight,  or  freight. 
See  Freight. 
Letter,  or  Bill  of  Carriage,  is  a  writing  given  to  a  carrier, 
or  to  the  mafter  of  a  waggon,  cart,  or  other  carriage,  con- 
taining the  number  and  quality  of  the  pieceSj  chefts,  bales, 
&c.  of  merchandizes  which  he  is   entrufted  with,    that  he 
may  demand  the  payment   of  the  carnage  from  thofe  to 
whom  the  merchandizes  are  directed,  and  that  the  perfon 
who  receives  them,  may  fee  whether  they  be  delivered  to 
him  in  a  good  condition,  in  the  fame  number  as  they  were 
given  to  the  carrier,  or  on  the  day  fet  down  in  the  bill  of 
carriage. 

In  commerce  by  fea,  the  Writing  or  regifter  in  which  are  fet 
down  the  merchandizes  and  paflengers  on  board  a  merchant- 
man, is  called  Charter-party,  or  Bill  of  Lading. 
See  thofe  two  articles. 

Remarks. 
The  principal  Laws  of  England  in  regard  to  Carriage. 

By  the  ftatute  3  Will.  &  Mar.  cap.  12.  feci:.  24.  the  juftices 
of  peace  of  every  county,  &c.  are  required,  at  their  quarter- 
feffions  after  Eafter  yearly,  to  affefs  the  prices  of  land  car- 
riage of  goods  to  be  brought  into  any  place  within  their  ju- 
rifdiction,  by  any  common  carrier  :  and  the  rates  to  certify 
to  the  mayors  and  other  chief  officers  of  the  market-towns, 
to  be  hung  up  in  fome  public  place.  And  no  common  car- 
rier fhall  take  above  the  rates,  upon  pain  of  5  1.  to  be  levied 
by  diltrefs  and  fale  of  goods,  by  warrant  of  any  two  juf- 
tices, where  fuch  carrier  fhall  refide,  to  the  ufe  of  the  party 
grieved. 

If  any  carrier  fhall  travel  with  waggon,  wain,  cart,  or  car- 
riage, with  above  fix  horfes,  oxen,  or  other  beafts  (except  it 
be  for  carrying  hay,  ftraw,  corn,  coal,  timber,  materials  for 
building,  ftone,  ammunition,  or  artillery)  he  fhall  forfeit  5  1. 
to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  any  of  the  faid  beafts,  in 
three  days  ;  to  be  employed  one  moiety  for  the  repairing  of 
the  highways,  and  the  other  to  the  profecutor,  being  an  in- 
habitant in  the  parifh  where  the  offence  was  committed,  by 
flat,  9  Ann.  cap.  18. 

Perfons  employed  in  the  driving,  or  affifting  in  the  driving, 
with  more  than  fix  horfes,  are  liable  to  the  lame  penalty, 
by  ftat.  9  Ann.  cap.  18. 


The  fame  ftatute  enacts,  That  any  perfon  or  perfons  may 
difcover  and  profecute  them  who  draw  more  than  fix  horfes 
&c.  and  feizc  and  diftrain  all  or  any  of  the  horfes,  &c.  and* 
deliver  the  fame  to  the  furveyors  of  the  highways,  or  other 
officers  of  the  place;  and,  if  the  5I.  be  not  paid  in  three 
days,  the  diftrefs  is  to  be  fold,  and  the  money  delivered  to 
thejuftice  to  be  diflributed. 

Surveyors  of  the  highways,  or  other  parifh-officers,  refufing 
or  neglecting  to  deliver  the  money,  by  them  received,  to  the 
juftice,  forfeit  20 1.  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  fale;  for 
want  of  diftrefs,  to  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol,  'till 
payment.  One  moiety  of  the  forfeiture  to  the  informer,  the 
other  to  be  laid  out  in  repairing  the  highways.  Stat,  q  Ann. 
cap.  18.  * 

If  any  perfon  refufe  or  neglect  to  carry  a  horfc,  &c.  fo  di- 
ftraincd  to  the  furveyor  or  other  parifh  officer,  he  likewife 
forfeits  20  1.  to  be  levied  and  difpofed  ut  fupra. 
Surveyors  of  highways  neglecting  to  put  6  Ann.  or  any  other 
law  for  repairing  highways,  in  execution,  forfeit  5  1. 
By  ftat.  1  Geo.  I.  no  travelling  waggon,  &c.  with  any 
burthen,  &c.  (other  than  before  excepted)  fhould  at  any 
time  be  drawn  in  any  common  highway,  with  above  five 
horfes,  &c. 

But  by  the  ftat.  5  Geo.  I.  this  act  is  altered,  and  it  is  en- 
adtcd,  That  no  travelling  waggons,  for  hire,  fhall  be  drawn 
with  more  than  fix  horfes,  cither  in  length,  or  in  pairs,  or 
fideways ;  and  no  travelling  cart  to  have  more  than  three 
horfes,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the  horfes  above  fix  in  the 
waggon,  and  three  in  the  cart,  with  all  geers,  accoutrements, 
&c.   to  the  ufe  of  the  feizer. 

The  horfes,  &c.  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  conftable.  or  other 
parifh-officer;  and  oath  to  be  made  of  the  offence  before  a 
juftice  of  peace,  who  is  thereupon  to  ifluc  his  precept  to  the 
conftable,  &c.   to  re-deliver  the  horfes  feized. 
Travelling  waggons  are  to  be  bound  with  ftreaks  or  tire,  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  breadth,  at  leaft  when  worn,  or  not  to 
be  drawn  with  above  three  horfes,   on  pain  of  forfeiting  all 
the  horfes  exceeding  that  number  with  the  geers,  &c.  ftreaks 
fet  on   with   rofe-headed  nails,  liable  to  the  fame  penalty. 
Perfons  hindering  the  feizure  of  horfes,  to  be  committed  for 
three  months,  and  forfeit  10  1.  to  be  levied  on  their  goods, 
if  not  paid  in  three  days,  by  warrant  from  one  juftice.    Car- 
riages employed  in  hufbandry,  and  carrying  cheefe,  butter, 
or  any  one  tree,  or  piece  of  timber,  or  any  one  ftone,  or  block 
of  marble,  caravans,,  and  covered  carriages  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  for  their  private  ufe,  or  timber,  ammunition,  or 
artillery,  for  his  majefty's  ufe,  are  excepted. 
Perfons,  piofecuted  for  any  matter  done  in  execution  of  this 
act,  may  plead  the  general  iffue>  and  give  this  act  and  the 
fpecial  matter  in  evidence,  and  recover  full  cofts. 
By  ftat.  6  Geo.  I.  cap.   6.  it  is  enacted,  That  no  perfon 
fhall  carry,  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  or 
within  10  miles  thereof,  in  carts  or  waggons,  having  their 
wheels  bound  with  iron,  at  any  one  load,  more  than  7  hun- 
dred and  \  of  bricks,  one   chaldron   of  coals,    12  facks  of 
meal,  of  five  bufliels  to  the  fack,  and  12  quarters  of  malt  : 
and,  if  any  perfon  fhould  act  contrary,   he  forfeits  one  of 
the  horfes,  with   the  geers,  &c.  to  any  one  who  will  feize 
the  fame.     The  penalties  to  be  levied  and  applied  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  by  5  Geo.  I.  relating  to  carriages  drawn  on 
the  highway. 

Oath  to  be  made  of  the  offence  before  a  juftice  of  peace,  who, 
on  conviclion,  is  to  order  the  forfeiture  to  the  feizer,  Sec. 
By  an  act  of  3  Geo.  I.  the  power  of  reforming  abufes,  and 
of  fettling  the  rates  of  water-carriage  on  the  Thames,  &c.  is 
vefted  in  the  commiffioners  therein  named  for  nine  years  : 
vide  the  act. 

Truftees  appointed  by  feveral  acts  of  parliament  for  repairing 
the  highways  through  England,  or  any  five  of  them,  after 
the  29th  of  September,  1741,  may  caufe  engines  to  be 
erected  at  any  of  the  turnpikes,  and,  by  writing  under  their 
hands,  may  caufe  all  carriages  paffing  the  turnpikes  to  be 
weighed  wjth  their  loading,  and  may  demand  and  take,  over 
and  above  the  toll  already  granted,  20  s.  for  every  hundred 
weight,  above  6000  pounds  weight.  The  money  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  mending  the  highways. 

The  fame  remedy  is  given  by  diftrefs,  &c.  as  for  the  other 
toll. 

If  any  perfon  driving  any  cart,  dray,  or  waggon  in  the 
ftreets  of  London  and  Weftminfter,  Southwark,  and  other 
ftreets  and  lanes  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  fhall  ride 
upon  fuch  cart,  &c.  not  having  fome  other  perfon  on  foot  to 
guide  the  fame,  fuch  offender  being  convicted  before  the 
alderman  of  the  ward,  or  a  juftice  of  peace,  by  oath  of  one 
witnefs,  fhall  forfeit  10  s.  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs,  &c.  one 
moiety  to  the  informer,  the  other  to  the  poor  ;  and,  in  de- 
fault of  payment,  to  be  lent  to  the  houfe  of  correction  for 
three  days. 

A  common  carrier  may  refufe  to  admit  goods  into  his 
warehoufe,  before  he  is  ready  to  take  his  journey.  1  Raym. 
652. 

Taylor  verfus  ■ ■ 

It  was  adjudged  by  Holt,  chief  juftice,  upon  a  trial  of  nifi  prius 
at  Hertford,  4  Aug.  1  Ann.  reg.  That  if  goods  be  delivered 
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te  a  canicr,  and  he  does  not  deliver  them  according  to  the 
direction  given  him  ;  upon  demand  of  the  goods  from  him, 
and  refufal  by  him  to  deliver  them,  trover  lies  agauift  him  ; 
or  an  action  upon  the  cafe  lies  againft  him  upon  the  cuftom. 
But  if  the  goods  be  delivered  to  a  fervant  of  the  carrier,  or 
to  his  warehoufe-keeper,  and  they  are  not  delivered,  &c. 
an  action  of  trover  does  not  lie  gainft  the  carrier,  &c.  with- 
out an  actual  conversion  by  him.  Raym.  792. 
A  carrier  or  hoyman  is  anfwerable  for  all  loffes,  except  thofe 
which  happen  by  the  act  of  God,  or  the  enemies  of  the  king. 
Ibid.  918.  See  our  articles  Roads  and  Rivers. 
CARIBBEE  ISLANDS.  See  British  America. 
CARRIER,  one  who  carries  merchandizes  or  other  goods 
from  one  place  to  another,  in  waggons,  carts,  or  other 
wheel-carriages. 

Merchandizes  in  bales,  cherts,  &c.  or  of  a  folid  fubftance 
and  bulky,  pay  by  the  weight   fo  much  per  pound  for  car- 
riage.    Thofe  that  are  liquid,  as  wine,  brandy,  cyder,  beer, 
&c.  pay  commonly  fo  much  per  cafk,  according  to  it's  fize. 
The  carriers  in  France,  unlefs  they  be  accompanied  by  thofe 
who  trufted  them  with  goods,  or  by  fome  perfon  in  their 
name,  are  to  take  with  them  the  bill  of  carriage  of  the  mer- 
chandizes  they  have  laden  ;    the  permits,    if  it  be  wine, 
brandy,  or  any  other  liquor  ;  the  receipts  from  the  cuftom- 
offices  by  which  they  pafs,  and  paff-ports,  if  there  be  occa- 
fion,  and  if  they  are  to  go  through  an  enemy's  country. 
They  are  alfo  obliged  to  pay  toll  on  the  road,  wherever  it 
is  due,  either  for  carriages  and  horfes,  or  for  merchandizes  ; 
with  liberty  however  to   demand  the  payment  back,  in  cafe 
they  did  not  agree  to  carry  the  goods,  free  from  all  charges, 
to  the  place  for  which  they  are  defigned. 
Finally,  the  carriers  anfwer  for  all  damages,  which  the  mer- 
chandizes may  fuffer  through  their  fault ;  and  with  regard  to 
other  damages,  for  which,  by  the  ordonnances  and  regula- 
tions, they  cannot  be  anfwerable,  they  are  obliged  to  get  a 
verbal  procefs  of  declaration  of  them,  drawn  up  before  the 
magiftrates,  who  live  neareft  to  the  place  where  fuch  acci- 
dents happened. 
Carrier,  in  France,  in  a  larger  fenfe,  fignifies  any  perfon 
who  undertakes  to  carry  from  one  place  to  another  perfons, 
merchandizes,  writings,  gold,  filver,  wine,   wood,  timber, 
&c.  and  even  prifoners,  for  a  certain  price,  either  fettled  by 
the  magiftrates,  and  officers  of  the  police,  or  by  fpontaneous 
agreement  between  the  carrier  and  the  merchants,  or  others 
who  would  employ  them. 

In  this  extenfive  fignification  of  the  word,  are  comprehended 
not  only  the  carriers  properly  fo  called,  as  the  matters  of 
wao-gons  and  carts,  and  thofe  of  barges  and  boats,  who  carry 
goods  freely  throughout  all  France,  either  by  land  or  by  wa- 
ter, but  alfo  the  meflengers  or  port-men,  the  mafters  of  ftage- 
coa'ches,  thofe  who  let  out  horfes,  the  farmers  of  ftage-boats, 
the  poft-mafters,  and  other  forts  of  carriers,  who  are  farmers, 
and  have  peculiar  privileges  and  licences. 

Remarks. 

The  liberty  of  carrying  goods  by  land  or  by  Water  has  always 
been  conlidered,  not  only  as  very  advantageous  to  trade,  but 
even  as  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fupport  it,  and  make  it  fiou- 
rifh  in  France.  This  reafon  has  always  dii'appcinted  the 
attempts  of  the  farmers  of  the  king's  revenues,  who  being 
unacquainted  with,  or  regardlefs  of,  what  may  promote  or 
prejudice  commerce,  have  often  endeavoured  to  farm  out 
all  Che  public  carriages.  And,  indeed,  the  erefting  of  fo 
many  offices  or  ports  of  carriers,  comptrollers,  weighers, 
vifitors,  intendants,  fuper-intendants,  clerks,  and  commif- 
faries  of  carriers,  which  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
have  generally  been  as  foon  fuppreffed,  as  they  have  taken 
effect;  as  appears  from  the  feveral  edicts,  declarations,  and 
decrees  of  the  30th  of  September,  1634,  the  16th  of  May, 
1635,  the  20th  of  March,  1655,  the  29th  of  March,  1656, 
the  12th  of  April,  1657,  the  29th  of  July,  and  the  month 
iif  October,  1658,  and  the  18th  of  June,  1659. 
But  although  thefe  offices  have  been  fuppreffed,  and  the  car- 
riers reftored  to  their  antient  freedom  of  carriage,  yet  moft 
of  the  duties,  which  had  been  annexed  to  thofe  offices,  ftill 
fubfift,  and  have  been  added  to  the  king's  farms  ;  and  it  is 
partly  for  that  reafon,  that  all  carriers,  who  carry  bales, 
cherts,  &c.  belonging  to  merchants,  traders,  or  other  per- 
fons, are  obliged  to  make  their  carriages  pafs  by  the  offices 
of  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  thofe  of  the  king's  farms,  in 
order  to  pay  thofe  duties,  which  have  been  kept  up  for  the 
king's  ufe  *. 

•  Thefe  rcflridlions  upon  carriage,  being  as  fuddenly  taken  off 
as  impofed,  fcera  calculated  only  for  the  fake  of  the  reve- 
BUe,  not  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  bec&ufe  all  taxes  upon 
carriagcb  of  merchandize  mult  ultimately  terminate  upon 
trade. 

This  liberty  or  freedom  of  carriage  both  by  land  and  by  wa- 
ter does  not,  however,  confift  in  an  entire  independency  :  for 
though  the  carriers  be  not  united  into  a  company  or  corpora- 
tion, yet  they  have  rules  or  regulation-.,  which  they  are  ob- 
liged to  regard  for  the  public  iccunty,  and  as  a  kind  of  dif- 
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cipline,  which  they  are  obliged  to  follow  among  thcmfelrc% 
and  in  their  dealings  with  others. 

An  Abftract  of  fome  of  the  principal  laws  of  France,  in 
regard  to  carriage. 

1.  All  perfons  who  have  wherewithal  to  keep  boats,  barges, 
or  carts  and  horfes,  may  fet  up  for  carriers,  either  by  land 
or  by  water,  without  any  grant,  permiffion,  or  licence. 

2.  Their  fetting  out  and  arrival  are  not  fixed  to  certain  days, 
nor  to  or  from  certain  places. 

3.  Laftly,  There  is  no  fettled  price  for  the  carriage  of  mer- 
chandizes or  other  goods,  but  the  carriers  make  an  agree- 
ment with  the  merchants,  or  other  perfons,  for  the  price, 
which  may  be  more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  circumftances 
vary. 

That  liberty  with  regard  to  the  price  of  carriage  is  fo  confi- 
derable,  and  of  fo  great  importance  to  trade,  that  the  fix 
bodies  of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  in  a  memorial  prefented, 
in  1701,  to  monfieurde  Chamillard,  then  comptroller-gene- 
ral of  the  finances,  for  the  execution  of  the  regulation  of 
1678,  concerning  carriages,  which  were  ftruck  at  by  the  de- 
clarations and  decrees  of  1681  and  1684,  call  that  liberty 
the  right  arm  of  trade,  and  did  not  fcruple  to  affert,  that 
what  coft  them  25  or  30  livres  carriage  by  the  meffengers, 
rtage-coaches,  and  waggons  farmed  out,  coft  them  but  fix 
livres  by  the  common  carriers,  becaufe  of  the  fixed  or  fettled 
price  which  the  farmer-carriers  never  leffened,  and  of  the  vo- 
luntary price  which  they  ufed  to  agree  upon  with  the  others, 
and  which  the  merchants  as  well  as  the  carriers  might  fettle 
as  they  pleafed. 

The  chief  regulations  relating  to  the  carriers,  particularly 
to  thofe  who  arrive  at,  or  fet  out  from  Paris,  are  the  regu- 
lations contained  in  the  fecond  and  third  chapters  of  the  or- 
donnance  for  the  city  of  Paris,  given  by  Lewis  XIV,  in 
December,  1672,  concerning  carriers  by  water  ;  and  the 
regulations  of  the  25th  of  June,  1678,  concerning  land- 
carriers. 

The  ordonnance  of  aids  given  in  June,  1680,  that  of  the 
22d  of  July,  1681,  and  that  of  February,  1687,  relating 
to  the  five  great  farms,  as  alfo  feveral  decrees  of  the  council, 
and,  among  others,  thofe  of  the  25th  of  July,  1684,  and 
the  29th  of  May,  1688,  contain  likevvife  feveral  articles, 
relating  both  to  land  and  water-carriers,  and  particularly  to. 
their  bills  of  carriage :  from  all  thefe  ordonnances,  regular 
tions,  and  decrees,  we  fhall  extract  only  the  moft  important 
particulars,  and  fuch  as  are  of  a  moft  common  practice. 
The  chief  articles  of  the  ordonnance  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
made  in  the  year  1692,  which  relate  to  the  water-carriers, 
are  the  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  8  and  9th  of  the  fecond  chapter,  and 
the  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  14,  15  and  16th  of  the  third. 
By  the  firft  article  of  the  fecond  chapter  it  is  lawful  to  carry 
goods  and  merchandizes  every  day  in  the  year,  except  on 
the  four  folemn  feftivals,  which  are  Chriftmas-day,  Eafter* 
day,  Whit-funday,  and  All-Saint's-day. 
The  fecond  forbids  navigation  upon  the  rivers,  but  between 
the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  and  not  to  fet  out  in  ftormy 
weather. 

The  third  and  fifth  regulate  the  paffage  through  bridges  and 
narrow  partes,  made  by  banks  and  fluices,  as  alfo  the  meet- 
ing of  vcffels  in  the  rivers  ;  and  orders  that  vertels  doing  down 
the  ftream  muft  moor  by  the  fhore,  'till  thofe  that  go  up  be 
got  through  the  bridges  and  narrow  partes  j  but,  if  they  meet 
in  the  middle  of  a  river,  thofe  that  go  up  muft  moor  by  the 
fhore,  to  let  thofe  pafs  which  go  down. 
The  feventh  fpeaks  of  goods  loft  by  bad  weather,  and  thofe 
that  are  loft  by  die  waterman's  fault  ;  and  orders,  that  in 
the  former  cafe  the  carriers  fhall  not  be  anfwerable  for  the  lofs 
of  the  goods,  upon  giving  up  their  veflels  and  tackle  within 
three  days  :  but  in  the  latter  cafe  they  are  to  anfwer  for  the 
damages  and  interefts. 

The  eighth  article  forbids  all  carriers  to  fet  out  from  the 
keys  where  they  loaded,  without  bills  of  carriage,  under  the 
penalty  of  lofing  the  price  for  carriage  ;  but,  in  cafe  the 
merchant  or  owner  of  the  goods  refufe  to  deliver  the  bill  of 
carriage,  the  carrier,  on  proving  fuch  a  refufal,  is  credited 
upon  his  word,  both  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  goods,  and  the 
price  agreed  upon  for  carriage. 

Laftly,  The  ninth  explains  what  is  to  be  contained  in  the 
bills  of  carriage,  for  which  fee  that  article  above. 
The  fixth  article  of  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  fame  ordon- 
nance orders,  that  the  carriers  fhall  give  notice  to  the  own- 
ers, or  their  factors,  of  the  arrival  of  their  merchandizes, 
twenty-four  hours  after  they  are  come  to  the  keys,  and  pro- 
duce to  them  their  bills  of  carriage,  in  the  margin  of  which 
is  to  be  fet  down,  by  the  fuid  owners  or  tailors,  the  day  on 
which  they  were  produced. 

The  feventh  gives  leave  to  the  carriers  to  land  the  merchan- 
dizes, after  the  owners  or  factors  to  whom  the  bills  of  car- 
riage are  directed,  have  been  fummoned  to  fend  for  their 
goods. 

The  eighth  regulates  what  proceedings  arc  to  be  had,  and  be- 
fore what  perfons,  when,  after  the  fummons  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  aiticle,  the  proprietor  or  his  factor  refufe  to  accept 
the  bill  of  carriage,  and  to  receive  the  merchandizes. 
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The  eleventh  article  regulates  the  time,  during  which  vcfH  Is 
laden  with  corn,  wine,  hay,  wood,  coals,  and  other  mer- 
chandizes, arc  to  continue  at  the  keys,  which  is  fettled  at  a 
fortnight  for  all  thefe  vcflcls,  except  thofc  laden  with  vines, 
which  are  to  continue  a  whole  month  at  the  keys.  It  is  alfo 
ordered,  that,  in  cafe  the  merchandizes  could  not  be  fold 
within  the  limited  time,  the  carriers  fhall  be  paid  for  that 
delay,  and  their  vcfTels  reftored  to  them  in  a  good  condition. 
The  twelfth  obliges  the  carriers  to  deliver  the  merchandizes 
by  tale  or  meafure,  only  in  cafe  they  were  trufted  with 
them  after  the  fame  manner,  and  this  claufe  be  inferred  in 
the  bill  of  carriage  :  yet,  if  the  merchant  had  put  a  perfon  on 
board  the  vefiel  to  watch,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  mer- 
chandizes, the  carrier  is  not  bound  to  anfwer  for  the  number, 
quantity,  or  meafure. 

By  the  fourteenth,  the  merchandizes  are  anfwerable  to  the 
boats,  as  foon  as  they  are  moored  to  the  keys,  and  as  long  as 
they  remain  in  the  faid  boats. 

By  the  fifteenth,  on  the  contrary,  the  veflcls  are  anfwerable 
for  the  merchandizes,  in  cafe  they  have  fuftered  any  damage 
by  the  carrier's  fault,  or  in  cafe  he  does  not  deliver  the  whole 
of  what  he  was  entrufted  with. 

LafHy,  the  fixteenth  article  allows  to  the  merchant,  for  whom 
the  veiTel  was  laden,  all  the  merchandizes  that  are  found  on 
board,  over  and  above  what  is  fet  down  in  the  bills  of  car- 
ria*e  ;  but  the' merchant  is,  however,  obliged  to  pay  carriage 
for  that  overplus,  which  turns  to  his  advantage. 
The  decree  of  the  council  made  the  25th  of  June,  1678, 
for  regulating  the  functions  of  meflengers,  matters  of  ftage- 
coaches,  and  carriers,  by  land,  contains  twenty-one  articles, 
four  of  which  only,  viz.  the  6th,  13th,  14th,  and  20th  re- 
late to  the  carriers. 

By  the  6th  they  are  forbidden  to  carry  any  letters,  except 
the  letters  or  bills  of  carriage  of  the  merchandizes  and  other 
goods  they  are  entrufted  with,  which  bills  muft  even  be  de- 
livered open  to  them. 

The  13th  and  14th  give  leave  to  all  private  receivers,  farmers 
of  the  king's  demains  and  farms,  and  to  all  merchants,  traders, 
and  others,  to  fend  their  money,  merchandizes,  and  other 
goods,  being  their  property,  by  the  horfes,  carts,  or  other 
carriages  belonging  to  fuch  carriers,  as  they  fhall  think  proper 
to  employ. 

By  the  20th,  all  meflengers  and  mafters  of  flagc-coaches  arc 
forbidden  to  molclt  the  earners  in  following  their  bufinefs, 
on  condition  that  the  latter  do  obferve  the  edicts,  declarations, 
decrees,  and  regulations. 

A  fecond  decree  of  the  council,  dated  the  8th  of  Auguft,  1681, 
and  again  a  third  given  the  23d  of  January,  16S4,  both  ob- 
tained by  the  credit  of  a  great  minifter,  who  owned  molt  of 
the  public  carriages,  or  had  a  fhare  in  the  profit  of  them, 
deprived  the  carriers  of  the  liberty  of  unloading  the  mer- 
chandizes on  the  road,  of  carrying  gold,  filvcr,  and  jewels, 
which,  before  thofe  edicts,  they  were  free  to  carry  ;  and 
obliged  them,  when  their  own  horfes  happened  to  fail  on  the 
road,  to  ufe  hired  horfes,  the  farm  of  which  belonged  to 
that  great  minifter,  who  was  at  that  time  fupci  -intendant  of 
the  poft,  or  poft-matter  general  throughout  the  kingdom  : 
but  all  thefe  reftraints  being  either  againft  the  eftablifhed 
cuftom,  or  againft  the  regulations  made  in  the  year  1678, 
and  alfo  very  prejudicial  to  trade,  as  tending  to  a  monopoly 
of  carriage  in  general ;  the  fix  bodies  of  the  merchants  of 
Paris,  the  traders  of  Lyons,  thofe  of  Moulins  in  Burgundy, 
and  of  feveral  other  confiderable  trading  towns,  joined  in  a 
petition  with  the  land  and  water  carriers  of  thofe  and  of 
many  other  cities;  whereupon  there  was  a  fourth  decree  of 
the  council,  given  the  2d  of  April,  1701,  which,  explaining 
that  of  1684,  reftores  to  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the 
kingdom  the  liberty,  they  always  enjoyed  before,  of  directing 
their  chefts,  bales,  &c.  to  the  correfpondents,  being  mer- 
chants or  others,  they  might  have,  for  the  fake  of  trade,  in 
the  feveral  towns  of  the  kingdom,  to  fend  afterwards  the 
faid  chefts,  bales,  &c.  provided  they  weighed  above  fifty 
pounds,  to  the  places  they  are  defigned  for,  by  fuch  carriers 
as  the  faid  correfpondents  fhall  judge  moft  convenient. 
As  the  bills  of  carriage  are  thus  neceflary  for  carriers,  both 
by  land  and  by  water,  and  as  they  are  equally  ufeful  to  the 
carriers,  for  fecuring  the  price  of  their  carriage,  and  the 
payment  according  to  their  agreement,  and  to  the  traders  and 
other  perfons  for  the  fecurity  of  their  merchandizes  and 
effects ;  and  to  the  receivers  of  the  aids,  and  of  the  king's 
farms,  for  receiving  the  duties  due  on  fuch  merchandizes,  &c. 
fo  there  is  nothing  more  exactly  fettled  and  regulated  by  the 
ordonnances,  either  of  aids,  or  of  the  five  great  farms,  and 
by  a  great  many  decrees,  than  the  neceflity  and  form  of  the 
faid  bills  of  carriage. 

The  2d  and  3d  articles  of  the  3d  title,  and  the  lft  article  of 
the  7  th  title  of  ordonnance  of  aids,  made  in  June,  1680, 
( order,  that  all  wines  be  accompanied  with  double  bills  of 
carriage,  made  before  a  notary,  or  other  public  perfon  ;  that 
they  be  filled  up  by  the  fame  hand  ;  that  they  mention  the 
place  where  the  wine  was  loaded,  the  name,  dwelling-place, 
and  quality  of  the  proprietor,  of  the  place  for  which  it  is  de- 
figned, and  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  directed  ;  and  that 
thefe  bills  be  examined  by  the  oificers  of  the  cuftom-houfes, 
Vol.  I. 


through  which  the  carriage  is  to  pafs,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture 
and  a  fine. 

The  decrees  of  the  council  of  July  the  25th,  1684,  and 
May  the  29th,  1688,  regulate  the  fame  with  regard  to  the 
bills  of  &a  for  brandies/,  which  are  fold  and  carried 

from  one  place  to  another. 

The  2d,  .'f'h,  arid  5th  articles  of  the  title  of  the  duties  on  fea- 
fifh,  either  iivfh,  dried,  or  faltcd,  do  likewife  order  the  car- 
riers who  carry  the  faid  fifh  defigned  for  the  city  of  Paris,  to 
take  inch  biils  of  carriage,  before  they  load  the  fifh  at  the 
fca-port  towns,  or  other  places  from  which  they  fet  out,  to 
prefent  them  to  the  cuftom  houfe  ofHccrs  of  the  faid  ports, 
to  be  there  regiftered  and  comptrolkd  ;  ov,  if  there  be  no 
fuch  officers  on  the  fpot,  to  have  them  paff.d  before  the  no- 
tary public,  tabelliere,  or  recorder  of  the  place  ;  which  bills 
ought  to  contain  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  commodity, 
the  place  for  which  it  is  defigned,  tha  name  of  the  com- 
miiTioner  or  merchant  who  fends  it,  and  the  name  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  is  directed. 

Laflly,  to  prevent  all  inconveniencies  which  might  arife  from 
the  falsification  or  forging  of  bills  of  carriage,  the  ordon- 
nance of  July  the  22:1,  1681,  articles  21ft  and  22:1,  of  the 
common  title  of  the  king's  farms,  ordir,  Thai  they  who 
fhall  have  fallified  or  forged  bilij  ol  carriage,  be  f.v  the  firft 
offence  fentenced  to  be  whipped,  a  I  for  fivo  .ears 

from  the  election  ordilrricr.,  where  ilv  off  nee  was  committed, 
and  pay  a  fine,  which  fhall  not  be  lefs  than  one  fourth  part 
of  their  eftate  ;  and,  for  the  lecond  offence,  they  (hail  be 
condemned  for  nine  years  to  the  gallics,  and  pay  a  fine  not 
lefs  than  one  half  of  what  they  are  worth. 
CART,  a  land-carriage  with  two  wheels,  and  drawn  com- 
monly with  horf.s,  to  carry  heavy  goods  from  one  ilace  to 
another.  A  cart-load  is  the  quantity  which  a  cart  can 
carry  :  thus  we  fay  a  cart  load  of  hay,  he. 
The  ufe  of  carts  being  very  common  and  convenient  for  the 
carriage  of  all  forts  of  commodities,  the  officers  of  the  po- 
lice in  France,  and  even  the  king's  council,  ha  c  not  judged 
it  unworthy  their  care  and  attention  to  regulate  the  functions, 
and  often  to  fettle  the  price  thereof,  in  order  to  prevent  mo- 
nopolies and  combinations  to  the  prejudice  of  trade. 
The  king  by  his  edicts,  declarations,  and  decrees  of  his 
council,  has  regulated  all  that  relates  to  the  carriages  and 
carriers,  without  the  city  of  Paris,  as  the  reader  may  fee 
under  thofe  articles;  where  alfo  we  have  given  fome  ac- 
count of  what  relates  to  the  carriages  in  England.  See 
Carriage  and  Carrier. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  carriers  and  carmen  of  Paris,  par- 
ticularly thofe  who  work  on  the  keys  of  that  capital  city,  it 
is  regulated  by  feveral  articles  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
ordonnance  of  that  city  made  in  the  year  1672. 
The  17th  article  of  that  ordonnance  commands  all  carmen, 
and  other  land-carriers,  to  be  on  the  keys  at  the  hours  of  fale, 
with  their  carts  or  drays,  and  horfes  put  to  them,  that  they 
may  be  ready  to  carry  merchandizes  at  the  rates  fettled  by 
the  provoft  of  the  merchants  and  echevins,  forbidding  them 
exprefsly  to  demand  any  greater  fum,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  whipped. 

By  the  18th,  they  and  their  fervants  are  ordered  to  load 
themfelves  the  goods  upon  their  carts  or  drays,  except  wood, 
corn,  hay,  and  coals,  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
which  there  are  proper  officers  appointed  :  forbidding  all 
wharf-porters,  who  ply  on  the  keys,  to  meddle  with  the 
lading  of  any  merchandizes  on  carts  or  drays,  and  to  demand 
any  thing  from  the  merchants  or  citizens,  upon  pain  alfo  of 
being  whipped. 

The  19th  forbids  all  carmen  from  affociating  together  in  a> 
confufed  and  irregular  manner,  but  they  are  to  keep  a  due 
rank  or  order  on  the  keys,  and  not  to  refufe  working  for 
thofe  who  chufe  them,  and  offer  them  the  fettled  hire,  un- 
der the  fame  penalty. 

The  20th  orders,  that,  once  every  fix  months,  there  be  port- 
ed up  in  fome  vifible  places  on  the  keys,  by  the  care  of  the 
king's  attorney  for  the  city,  A  paper,  containing  the  rates  of 
the  wages-  of  the  faid  carmen  and  carriers,  as  fettled  by  the 
provoft  of  the  merchants,  and  fry  the  echevins. 
By  the  22d,  they  are  made  anfwerable  for  the  lofs  or  damage 
of  any  goods,  happening  by  their  fault,  or  by  that  of  their 
fervants. 

The  23d,  in  order  to  prevent  retailers  from  carrying  off" 
more  goods  than  they  are  permitted  to  do  by  the  regulations, 
forbids  all  carmen  the  loading  of  their  carts,  but  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  citizen  who  employs  them,  under  the  penalty  of 
a  fine. 

The  24th  commands  them  not  to  fet  out  from  the  key, 
'till  the  feller  be  paid,  or  have  otherwife  agreed  with  the 
buyer,  upon  pain  of  anfwering  for  the  goods  in  their  own 
name. 

Laftly,  to  prevent  the  carmen  from  difturbing  the  citizens  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  the  25th  article 
gives  leave  to  the  latter  to  get  the  goods  and  provifions,  which 
they  caufed  to  be  fent  to  them  by  water,  landed  by  their  own 
fervants,  and  to  be  carried  home  in  their  own  carriages,  if 
they  think  fit,  without  their  being  obliged  to  employ  the 
public  carmen:  the  latter  being  likewife prohibited,  on  pain 
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of  being  whipped,  to  do  any  work  on  the  keys,  unlefs  they 
be  cholen  and  employed  by  the  citizens. 
CARTWRIGHT,  with  us  Signifies  only  a  man  who  makes 
carts :  but  the  French  word  ctiarron,  which  anfwers  to  it,  hns 
a  more  extenSive  Signification  ;  it  implying  as  well  a  work- 
man who  makes  coaches  of  all  forts,  waggons,  litters,  ca- 
lafhes,  berlins,  carriages  for  the  army,  and  for  cannon,  drays, 
fledges,  and  other  fuch  carriages,  or  requifites  belonging 
thereunto. 

The  company  of  the  mafter-wheelwrights-coachmakers  of  the 
city  and  fuburbs  of  Paris,  is  very  numerous  :  which  may  be 
eafilv  inferred,  from  the  aimoft  incredible  number  of  coaches 
and  other  wheel-carriages,  which  are  feen  in  that  capital  city 
of  the  kingdom,  and  which  Some  reckon  to  be  above  fifteen 
thoufand.  The  antiquity  of  this  company  cannot,  however, 
be  traced  up  higher  than  the  reign  of  Lewis  XII.  who  gave 
the  firft  features  to  the  mafter-wheelwrights,  whom  he  erect- 
ed into  a  body  corporate  by  his  letters  patent,  dated  the  15th 
of  October,   1498. 

Thofe  convenient  vehicles,  called  coaches,  being  invented, 
or  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century,  and  becoming  afterwards  very  common,  they 
not  only  added,  to  the  name  of  charron  (wheelwright)  which 
the  freemen  of  that  company  bear,  the  appellation  of  coach- 
makers,  which  they  have  borne  ever  fince,  but  it  was  alfo 
thought  proper  to  renew  and  amend  their  ftatutes,  becaufe  of 
the  great  variety  of  work  which  this  new  invention  had  in- 
troduced amongft  the  mechanics  *. 

*  By  this  and  numerous  other  inflances  throughout  this  work, 
it  appears  that  laws  and  regulations,  in  regard  to  trade, 
have  firft  taken  their  rife  from  the  natural  and  neceiTary 
practices  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  trade  and  the  mechanic 
arts  themfelves :  wherefore,  the  legislators  of  trading  nations 
cannot  be  too  minutely  informed  of  the  peculiar  circum  fiances 
relating  to  all  traders,  from  the  lcwelt  mechanic  to  the  Su- 
preme merchant:  how  otherwife  can  it  be  poflible,  that  their 
laws  Should  ft)  coincide  with  the  nature  of  thefe  particular 
trades  and  arts,  as  duly  to  promote  the  public  intereft  of 
the  whole  ?  A  knowledge,  therefore,  in  the  practical  arts 
of  traders,  cannot  be  unbecoming  the  greateil  men  in  a 
country  that  fubfifts  by  commerce  ;  for  thofe  who  attempt 
to  region  upon  trade,  without  this  preliminary  fcience,  mull: 
ever  be  in  the  dark ;  they  may  make  laws  one  year,  and 
fupprefs  them  the  next;  which  only  ferve  to  confound  and 
perplex  the  people,  and  injure  trade  inStead  of  promoting 
it.  The  making  of  laws,  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  with- 
out a  proper  knowledge  of  trade,  is  not  lefs  abfurd,  than 
thofe  ("ages,  who  have  pretended  to  eftablifh  philofophy, 
without  experimental  knowledge;  which  for  centuries  filled 
the  world  with  ideal  and  imaginary,  inftead  of  real  and 
folid  fcience.  Has  not  this  been  the  true  caufe  of  our 
making  and  unmaking  laws  relating  to  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, wranglings,  and  controversial  fcribbling  upon  this 
great  Subject  ?  Has  not  this  led  men  rather  into  the  Super- 
ficial knowledge  of  metaphyfical  whims,  fubtilties,  and  ri- 
diculous distinctions,  than  into  ufeful  knowledge,  that  will 
bear  the  teft,  and  advance  the  honelt  induftry  and  happinefs 
of  mankind? 


The  moft  confiderable  of  thefe  new  regulations,  compofed 
chiefly  of  thofe  of  the  year  1498,  were  made  in  1623.  They 
were  given  to  the  company  by  Lewis  XIII.  who  granted  them 
alfo,  in  October  that  fame  year,  letters  patent  for  confirming 
their  eftablifhment. 

But,  as  thefe  ftatutes  did  not  prove  fufficient  to  prevent  or 
determine  an  infinite  number  of  difputes,  which  arofe  daily 
between  the  freemen  of  this  company,  and  thofe  of  the  fad- 
lers,  harncfs-inakcrs,  turners,  upholfterers,  ironmongers, 
carriers,  people  who  let  out  coaches,  &c.  the  parliament, 
before  whom  thefe  difputes  were  daily  brought,  declared  at 
laft  by  a  decreee  of  the  16th  of  July,  1667,  that  the  mailers 
cartwrights  Should  appear  before  his  majefty,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain new  ftatutes. 

Thefe  newregulations,obtaincd  undcrthe reign  of  LewisXIV, 
and  regiftered  in  the  parliament  the  20th  of  November,  1668, 
are  thofe  by  which  the  freemen  of  this  company  are  governed 
at  prefent  ;  for  the  alterations  made  in  them  between  the 
years  1691  and  17 13,  on  account  of  Several  offices  and  em- 
ployments newly  created,  and  incorporated  with  the  company, 
do  not  relate,  or,  at  leaft,  very  little,  to  the  government  of  the 
company,  but  only  to  the  augmentation  of  the  fees,  for  ap- 
prcnticcihip,  freedom,  vifitations,  &c.  in  order  to  pay  oft*  the 
Sums  borrowed  by  the  company,  and  paid  into  the  king's  ex- 
chequer, by  virtue  of  the  edicts  for  creating  thofe  new  of- 
fice;, and  of  the  decrees  of  the  council  for  incorporating  them. 
Thefe  ftatutes  are  compofed  of  50  articles,  whereof  the  29th, 
30th,  3  d,  36th,  37th,  39th,  41ft,  and  43d,  regulate  what 
the  freemen  of  every  company,  whofe  bufinefs  has  fome  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  cartwrights,  and  which  have  been 
mentioned  above,  may,  or  may  not,  concur  with  the  mafter- 
cartwrights.  The  reft  of  the  articles  contain  the  whole  me- 
thod of  government  of  cartwrights  amongft  themfelves,  ex- 
J  partly  from  the  ftatutes  of  1498,  and  from  thofe  of 
1623,  and  partly  from  the  federal  decrees  of  parliament,  and 
the  Sentences  of  the  Chatclet,  given,  fince  the  year  1623,  to 
the  year  1668. 


The  company  of  the  mafter-cartwrights-coachmakers  is  go- 
verned by  four  jurats,  or  wardens,  who  cannot  be  elected 
into  that  office,  unlefs  they  do  actually  dwell  within  the  city 
of  Paris,  and  have  been  ftafT-bearers  and  administrators  of 
the  brotherhood  of  St  Eloy,  the  patron  of  the  company. 
Two  new  jurats  are  chefen  every  year,  in  the  room  of  two 
old  ones,  who,  on  their  going  out  of  office,  are  obliged  to 
give  an  account  of  their  vvaidenfhip,  before  eight  ancient 
bachelors,  two  modern  Ones,  and  two  young  freemen. 
As  long  as  the  jurats  continue  in  office,  they  may  advance 
each  of  them  a  fum  not  exceeding  50  livres,  for  the  preffino- 
emergencies  of  the  company,  by  which  they  are  afterwards 
reimburfed  out  of  a  capitation,  or  poll-tax^  which  is  to  be 
impofed  upon  every  freeman  :  but  they  are  neverthelefs  for- 
bidden to  pafs  any  decree,  or  fentence,  concerning  the  cor- 
poration, without  having  firft  Summoned  together  the  num- 
ber of  bachelors  and  freemen  fixed  for  the  Settlino-  of  their 
accounts. 

The  apprenticeship  is  of  four  years,  as  well  as  the  journey- 
manfhip  ;  the  former  with  the  fame  matter  with  whom  th« 
apprentice  was  bound  before  a  notary  public,  and  the  latter 
with  fuch  a  mafter  as  the  journeyman  thinks  fit.  The  ap- 
prentice is  moreover  obliged  to  pay  five  livres  for  the  fee  of 
the  brotherhood,  the  very  day  on  which  his  indenture  is 
Signed. 

No  freeman  can  have  above  one  apprentice  at  a  time :  he 
may,  however,  take  a  fecond  when  the  firft  has  Served  half 
his  time  out. 

Whoever  would  be  made  free  of  the  company,  muft  perform 
a  mafter-piece  of  workmar.fhip,  unlcSs  he  be  a  freeman's 
fon,  or  has  married  a  freeman's  widow,  or  daughter ;  in  which, 
cafes  he  is  only  obliged  to  a  trial,  and  evtn  without  any  ex- 
pence. 

The  jurats  and  the  ancients  bachelors  prefcribe  the  mafter- 
piece  to  him  who  would  obtain  his  freedom  ;  but  vet  all  the 
freemen  may  be  prefent  at  it.  If  he  be  found  capable,  he 
takes  the  oath,  and  receives  his  letters  of  freedom  ;  but  riot 
'till  he  has  paid  the  fees  due  to  the  officers  of  the  Chatclet,  the 
vacations  of  jurats  and  bachelors,  and  the  fees  of  his  ad- 
miffion:  all  which  were  Settled  at  600  livres,  but  has  been 
much  increaSed,  particularly  for  the  freemen  without  quali- 
fications, fince  the  year  1691. 

If  the  perfon  who  would  take  up  his  freedom  does  not  well 
perform  his  mafter-piece,  he  is  Sent  back  to  ferve  two  years 
longer  with  a  freeman,  to  be  afterwards  admitted,  in  cafe  he 
be  then  found  capable. 

No  mafter  can  have  above  one  Shop  open  to  the  Street ;  but 
yet  every  one  is  at  liberty  to   havej  befides  this,  a  yard  ia  I 
fuch  place  of  the  city,  or  fuburbs,  as  he  thinks  proper. 
The  number  of  journeymen  is  not  limited  ;  yet  it  is  unlaw- 
ful to  intice  any  away,  or  to  take  a  journeyman  from  another 
mafter,  or  widow-miftreSs,  without  his  or  her  confent. 
Thejurats  have  a  power  to  vifit  not  only  the  Shops  and  work- 
places oS  the  matters,  but  alSo  the  keys  where  the  timber  for 
cartwrights  work   arrives:   but  fuch  freemen  as    have  Served 
the  office  of  jurats,  and   freemen's   widows,  are  'exempted 
from  paying  the  fees  for  fuch  vifitations. 
All  the  timber  Sor  cartwright's  work  brought  to  Paris  for  the 
account  of  foreign   merchants,  either  by  water  or  by  land, 
is  to  be  unloaded  on  the  kevs  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  remain  there  three  working  days  ;  nor  can  it  be  carried 
of!" before  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  fummer,  and  eight  in 
the    winter.     No    freeman    is    at    liberty   to    meet    foreigti 
merchants  bringing  goods  to  Paris,  under  the  penalty  of  pav- 
ing a  fine,  and  forfeiting  the  goods  bought :  they  may,  never- 
thelefs go,  or  fend  to  buy,  all  forts  of  timber  for  cartwright's 
work,  either  yet  ftanding,  or  ready  cut,  and  caufe  it  to  be 
brought  and  put  up  into  their  wharfs,  or  timber-yards. 
Laftly,  to  prevent  all  the  abufes  which  might  happen  in  the 
making  of  carriages   for  coaches   or    carts,  and   other  new 
works  of  the  faid  cartwrights,  they  are  obliged,    under  the 
penalty  of  an  arbitrary  fine,  to  mark  them  with  their  parti- 
cular mark,  even   thofe  that  are  made  by  their  apprentices, 
or  journeymen. 

artwright's  Timber,  is  that  which  is  ufal  by  the  cart- 
wrights and  coachmakers.  The  timber  is  of  two  fort?,  par- 
ticularly elm-timber,  which  is  chiefly  ufed  in  cartwright's 
work,  namely,  the  round  timber,  and  the  hewn  timber.  J 
The  round  timber  is  that  which  is  ftiil  in  logs,  or  blocks,  that 
is  to  fay,  which  has  not  yet  been  Squared  with  the  Uw,  and 
has  the  bark  upon  it  ftill  ;  but  ha?,  neverthelefs,  been 
a  certain  length,  proportionable  to  the  works  in  which 
cartwrights  would  ule  it. 

Hewn  timber  is  that  which  has  been  Squared  with  the  fin 
and  reduced  to  the  thicknefs  and  fize  proper  for  other  woi 
of  the  cartwrights. 

With  the  round  timber  they  make  the  naves,  or  Stocks  ol 
the  wheels,  the  coach-beams,  the  jaunts,  &c.     The  h 
timber    Serves  to  make  the  coach-ftandaids,  poles,  beai  . 
fee. 

Rules  concerning  round  elm  timber. 

The  round  timber  for  naves,  or  ftocks  of  wheels,  ought  tc  |[| 
be  fix  Sect  and  a  half  high,  and  10  inches  diameter,  at  leait,  at 
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I  the  thinheft  end  j  thofe  pieced  which  are  Frorri  12  to  16  inches 
diameter  are  reckoned  the  belt,  becaufc  they  may  ferve  for 
the  largeft  cart-wheels. 

The  round  timber  for  axle-trees,  muft  be  fix  feet  long,  and 
from  feven  to  eight  inches  diameter. 

The  pieces  defigned  for  poles  ought  to  be  0/  feveral  fr/,es,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  intended  for  coaches, or  for  other  carriages. 
Thofe  for  coaches  muft  meafure  from  10  to  12  feet  in  length, 
and  the  Others  from  12  to  15,  without  any  knots,  and  be 
well  bent. 

For  the  jaunts,  the  pieces  muft  be  two  feet  8  or  10  inches 
long,  or  even  three  feet. 

Rules  for  the  hewn  timber  ufed  by  cartwrights. 

The  pieces  of  timber  for  fupporting  the  Standard  of  a  coach 
muft  be  cut  fix  feet  and  a  hall  long,  fix  or  feven  inches  broad, 
and  four  or  five  inches  thick. 

The  ftandards  of  fix  feet  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  five  or 
fix  inches  broad,  and  three  or  four  inches  thick. 
And  the  poles  nine  feet  long,  three  inches  and  a  half  fquare 
at  the  fmalleft  end,   and  four  inches  at  the  thickclt  end. 
It  muft  be  obferved,   that  there  are  feveral  other  pieces  of 
elm   timber  ufed   in  the  cartwright's  bufinefs  j  which  they 
themfelves  cut,  the  timber-merchants  leav  ng  feveral  pieces, 
in  the  form  of  round  timber,  of  divers  fizes  and  lengths,  for 
which  there  are  no  fettled  rules,  the  workmen  chufing  them 
at  the  fales,  or  in  the  timber-yards,   according  as  tin 
them  proper  for  the  feveral  works  wherein  they  would  ufc 
them. 

Other  timber  for  cartwrights. 

The  afli  timber  is  commonly  cut  into  ftandards  and  poles  : 
fome  of  it  is  alfo  left  in  pieces  of  round  timber,  proper  to 
make  thofe  forts  of  carriages  on  which  they  carry  wine  in 
France.  Thefe  pieces  of  round  aSh  timber  ought  to  be  from 
10  to  18  feet  long,  and  eight  o;  nine  inches  diameter. 
The  yoke-elm  timber  is  commonly  cut  into  axle-trees,  and 
other  pieces  in  which  elm  is  ufed  ;  but  it  is  (eldoni  employed 
but  in  thofe  provinces  where  elm  if  farce. 
Of  the  branches  of  ek  and  yoke-(  Im,  which  arc  not  large 
enough  to  be  left  in  mund  tirub-  r,  or  cut  for  the  feveral 
pieces  of  cartwright's  work  mentioned  ab  »ve,  they  commonly 
make  the  fpokcs~of  wheels,  though  they  make  them  alfo 
fomctimes   of  other  wood,  and  of  oak. 

\SAN,  CAZAN,  or  KASAN,  a  kingdom  in  Mufcovian 
Tartary,  which  the  Ruffians  call  Czarflwo.  Caraufkoy  was 
formerly  fubject  to  its  own  princes,  who  were  efteemed  power- 
ful monarchs,  but  was  fubdued  by  the  Czar  Bazilowitz,  to 
which  was  added  the  kingdom  of  Aftracan  ;  fince  which, 
theu  two  kingdoms  have  been  looked  on  as  the  two  richeft 
jewels  in  the  Czarifh  diadem  :  this  of  Cafan,  on  account  of 
it's  extraordinary  richnefs  and  fertility  ;  that  of  Aftracan, 
on  account  of  it's  vaft  and  valuable  traffic. 
Cafan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Vaitka, 
laft  defcribed,  and  Permia  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Tumaean 
Tartary  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Barkiria,  Bulgaria,  and  Aftracan  ; 
on  the  weft  by  the  Lower  Novogorod  and  Mufcovy,  pro- 
perly fo  called.  It  is  watered  by  the  two  rivers  Wolga  and 
Kama,  which  run  through  it,  and  inrich  both  it's  foil  and 
it's  traffic. 

san,  a  large  and  populous  city,  the  feat  of  a  Ruffian  me- 
ropolitan.  It  is  fituate  on  a  fine  fpacious  plain,  on  the  river 
afauka,  about  feven  vcrftes  from  the  place  where  it  falls  into 
he  Wolga,  in  latitude  58.  38.  It  is  excellently  well  fituated 
>r  being  well  fupplied  with  all  manner  of  neceflaries  and  pro- 
ifions,  by  land  and  water,  and  which  are  here  in  great  plenty 
nd  cheapnefs. 

SE-HARDENING.  The  art  hereof  is  a  leffer  degree  of 
[reel-making,  and  practifed  by  baking,  calcination,  or  cemen- 
tation, of  razors,  files,  knife-blades,  &c.  in  a  kind  of  oven, 
ar  other  clofe  veiled,  ftratified  with  powdered  charcoal,  and 
lioofs  and  horns  of  animals,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  air  ;  and 
:hus,  by  calcining  with  the  ingredients  in  occlufo,  or  in  a 
'eflel,  oven  or  furnace,  where  the  open  air  cannot  affect  the 
ubjeel,  a  coat  of  fteel  is  given  to  inftruments  fome  depth 
relow  their  furface. 

On  the  other  hand,  iron  becomes  fofter  by  a  more  gentle 
ind   longer-continued  ignition  ;  whereby  it  acquires  a  kind 
sf  fpunginefs,  which,  however,  is  again  condenfed,  upon 
quenching  the  metal  in  cold  water  :  but,  to  render  it  more 
loft  and   ductile,  the  way  is  to  quench  it  in  a  decoction  of 
inimal  excrements,  either  thofe  of   men  or  brutes,  or  in 
dale   urine,  or  in  the  juice  of  onions  ;    by  which  means 
Iron  may  be  fo  mollified,  as  to  become  fit  for  the  graver. 
nSH,  in  commerce,  fignifies   the  flock  of  money  which  a 
nerchant,  trader,  or  banker  has  at  his  difpofal,  wherewith 
o  trade  (fome  derive  it  from  the  French  caiffe,  a  trunk  or 
heft   to  lock   up  money  in.)     Thus  we  fay,  the  cafh   of 
'uch  a  banker  amounts  to  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  thoufand 
rounds. 


Remarks. 

The  management  of  the  cafh  of  a  feparate  or  joint  ti 
in  fociety  or  partnership,  is  of  the  utfnofl  confequence  \<> 
render  their  trade  fuccefsful.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
he  fhould  always  have  his  eye  upon  that  eiibntial  account, 
in  order  to  anfwer  all  demands,  and  to  procure  payment  of 
debts,  when  due. 

Among  partners,  the  conduct  of  their  traffic  fhould  be  fo 
divided  between  the  concerned,  as  to  fuit  each  other's  talents 
and  difpofition.  Thus  the  bufinefs  fhould  he  divided  between 
them,  both  with  regard  to  the  buying  and  felling  of  mer- 
chandizes, keeping  the  cafh,  and  the  ledger  ;  and  feeing  to 
what  particular  pa:  t  of  the  bufinefs  each  is  moll  fitly  adapted. 
He  who  is  of  an  active  flirting  temper,  is  more  proper  for 
buying  and  felling,  than  he  who  is  of  a  more  fedate  difpo- 
fition,  and  loves  eafe  and  reft.  Therefore  the  more  active 
fhould  be  employed  in  the  buying  and  felling  of  merchan- 
dizes ■>  trie  more  fedate  in  keeping  the  ledger  and  cafh  ;  be- 
caufe,  bavin:1;  lefs  vivacity,  he  may  be  more  circumfpect  in 
the  management  of  ftdentary  bufinefs,  than  if  he  were  more 
active. 

And,  indeed,  the  fuccefs  of  partnerships  depends,  in  a  great 
meafure,   on  the  prudence  and  good  order  of  him  who  I 
the  cafh  and  the  books  ;  which  con fifts  in  It 
without   the  leafl:    confufion,    in  knowing   inftantaneoufly 
what  is  due  to  the  partnership,  or  what  it  owes,  and  in  call- 
ing in  debts  regularly,  to  anfwer  all  emergencies. 
The  moll  important  of  all   is  the  management  of  the  cafh. 
That  does  riot  confift  only  in  receiving  and  paying,  which 
is  very  eafy  :  he  who  manages  it  is  to  ta..e  e..rc  of  many  other 
.   from  which  the  whole  profperity  of  the  partnerfhip 
muft  pro  ee  I.     For  which  feafon  he  i.-.  to  mind  two  things 
t,  that  there  be  ney  enough  in  cafh  to 

pay  the  bills  of  exchange,  which  their  correfpondents  and 
manufacturers  draw  upon  them  ;  and,  in  cafe  th-y  keep  ma- 
nufactories, the  bills  or  note,  for  monies  boi  -  ,  1  order 
to  buy  the  requifite  materials,  and  to  pay  workmen,  that  the 
courfe  of  bufinefs  may  bv  ho  means  be  interrupted. 
Secondly,  he  muft  call  in  the  debt'  regularly  j  for,  as  the 
cafh  exhaufts,  it  muft  be  timely  replenished. 
Laftly,  he  who  keeps  the  account  of  cafh,  ought  to  be  like 
a  good  pilot,  who  wifely  forefees  the  ftorms  that  may  hap- 
pen, during  the  time  of  the  partnership,  particularly  if  they 
have  n  ries  which  depend  on  the  f.ifhion  ;   (uch  as 

wrought  fluffs,  that  are  in  vogue,  according  as  people's  fancv 
leads  them,  and  for  which  there  is  not  the  fame  demand  at 
all  times.  They  who  deal,  for  inftar.ee,  in  gold,  Silver,  Silk, 
vnd  flowered  fluff,  if  there  happen  to  be  a  public  mourning 
for  the  death  of  a  fovereign  prince,  or  any  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, will  find  the  fale  of  inch  goods  at  a  ftahd  ;  and  yet 
they  muft  duly  pay  what  they  owe,  and  ftill  upholu  their 
manufactories,  which  muft  by  no  means  Hand  Hill,  upon 
fuch  a  temporary  occafion. 

This  is  a  very  bad  time  for  thofe  fort  of  traders  ;  their  mer- 
chandizes remaining  dead  in  the  wafehpufes  ;  their  debtors, 
who  deal  by  retail,  net  being  able  to  pav  what  they  owe, 
becaufe  their  trade  is  alfo  at  a  ftand  ;  yet  their  creditors  will 
be  raid,  and  thus  the  cafh  becomes  inevitably  exhauft  d. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  he  who  keeps  the  cafh  ought  timely 
to  think  of  prudential  expedients,  in  order  to  raife  money. 
To  which  end  there  are  three  that  naturally  prefent  them- 
felves; the  firft  is,  to  apply  to  the  debtors  ;  the  fecond,  to 
negociate  bills  of  exchange;  and  the  third,  to  have  rccourfe 
to  particular  friends. 

At  fuch  conjunctures  little  dependance  is  to  be  made  on  the 
company's  debtors,  becaufe  they  are  not  able  to  pay,  by 
reafon  of  the  Stagnation  of  their  branch  of  trade  ;  yet  this 
is  a  time  in  which  they  muft  be  ufed  with  tendernefs  and 
indulgence,  that  they  may  not  be  necelfitated  to  break. 
The  credit  for  negociating  bills  of  exchange  is  uncertain,  it 
depending  on  the  caprice  of  men,  more  efpecially  at  fuch 
critical  times  ;*fo  that  little  ftrefs  is  to  be  laid  upon  it  at 
fuch  ticklifh  times. 

The  fafeft  expedient,  at  .fuch  conjunctures,  feems  to  be  to 
have  recourfe  to  particular  friends,  who  are  monied-men, 
and  who  will  not  refufe  to  lend  a  trader,  if  they  can  do  it 
with  fafety. 

All  thefe  confiderations  will  occur  to  tfie  fenfible  man  of  bu- 
finefs, who  has  the  conduct  of  the  cafh,  in  order  to  fupport 
his  trade  and  credit,  that  he  may  not  be  furprized  :  for  which 
purpoie,  he  ought  always  to  have  before  him  a  ballance  or 
account  of  the  company's  debtors  and  creditors,  that  he  may 
know  the  State  of  their  affairs,  in  order  to  call  in  the  active 
debts,  or  to  renew  the  bills  or  notes  for  the  paffive  debts, 
when  fuch  bills  or  notes  are  become  due.  And,  in  cafe  the 
money  fails,  he  muft  be  very  diligent  in  both  thefe  particu- 
lars, and  examine  very  carefully,  whether  thofe  whom  they 
intruft  with  merchandizes,  are  punctual  in  their  payments  ; 
whether  they  be  careful  and  prudent  in  their  way  of  bufinefs, 
in  order  not  to  truft  them  too  much,  or  imprudently  ;  for  it 
is  of  the  laft  importance  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumftances  and  credit  of  thofe  with  whom  we  deal. 

The 
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The  partner  who  keeps  the  cnfli  ought  to  know,  that,  if  he 
be  negligent  in  calling  in  the  active  debts,  he  does  too  great 
and  irreparable  prejudices  to  the  partnership.  The  firft  is, 
that  a  merchant,  who  is  able  to  pay  to-day,  will  perhaps 
prove  infolvent  to-morrow,  and  may  break  by  fome  unfore- 
seen accident;  whereby  a  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
fit, which  the  partners  fhall  have  made,  may  be  loft.  The 
fecond  is,  that  there  being  no  money  in  cafh,  if  the  partners 
are  obliged  to  borrow  any,  the  high  intereft,  they  muft  pay, 
will  fwallow  up  all  their  profit,  and  very  often  their  capital 
alfo.  Thefe  plain  obfervations  may  be  of  no  little  advantage, 
efpecially  to  the  young  and  unexperienced  traders. 

Cash  of  Loans,  in  French,  caifTe  des  emprunts.  Thus  they 
called  in  France  a  public  cafh,  which  was  eftablifhed  at 
Paris  in  the  Hotel  of  the  king's  united  farms,  where  all  forts 
of  perions,  of  what  quality  and  condition  foever,  both  na- 
tives and  foreigners,  were  allowed  to  carry  their  money,  in 
order  to  improve  it,  and  whence  they  could  take  it  out  again 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  mentioned  in  the  promiflary 
notes ;  which  the  king's  farmers-general  gave  them,  and 
which  were  figned  by  four  members  of  the  company  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe. 

Thefe  forts  of  promiffary  notes,  wherein  the  name  of  the 
perfon  who  paid  the  value  was  left  blank,  were  made  payable 
to  the  bearer  a  year  after  date  ;  and  the  intereft  for  the  whole 
year  was  not  paid,  'til!  the  notes  became  due,  v/hich  were 
then  either  renewed,  or  paid  off  both  intereft  and  principal. 
This  cafh  account  was  inftituted,  not  only  to  render  the 
management  of  his  majefty's  farms  the  more  eafy,  but  to  af- 
ford private  people  an  opportunity  of  laying  out  their  money 

.  with  fome  profit,  till  they  could  difpofe  of  it  more  advanta- 
geoufly. 

This  cafh  of  loans  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  October,  1673, 
under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV,  Monfieur  Colbert  being  then 
comptroller-general  of  the  finances.  It  continued  feveral 
years,  being  as  ufeful  to  the  ftate,  as  to  private  people;  the 
former  meeting  with  ready  fupplies  in  the  wars,  wherein 
France  was  then  engaged  ;  and  the  latter  a  quick  ufe  of  their 
money,  with  a  fafe  intereft  :  but  this  cafh  was  neverthelefs 
fuppreffed  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
and  the  capital  reimburfed  to  the  owners,  with  the  intereft 
due  thereon. 

The  conveniency  of  this  cafh,  which  had  been  fo  long  ex- 
perienced, together  with  the  immenfe  expence  which  the 
ftate  was  engaged  in,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  order  to  fupport  the  acceptance  of  the  laft  will, 
which  Charles  II,  king  of  Spain,  had  made  in  favour  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  made  the  minifters  refolve  to  revive  that  bank, 
though  with  fome  difference  with  regard  to  the  intereft  for 
the  funis  depofited ;  which  was  paid  at  a  higher  rate  in  the 
new  cafh  of  loans,  than  it  had  been  in  the  old  one. 
This  fecond  cafh  of  loans  was  eftablifhed  in  1702,  by  virtue 
of  a  declaration  of  the  king,  dated  the  nth  of  March,  that 
fame  year. 

By  that  declaration  the  intereft  was  fettled  at  the  rate  of  8 
per  cent,  per  annum.  It  was  afterwards  raifed  to  10  per 
cent,  by  a  new  declaration  of  the  25th  of  March,  1705;  but, 
after  that,  it  was  lowered  again,  and  reduced  to  6  per  cent, 
by  a  third  declaration  of  the  14th  of  October,  1710;  upon 
which  footing  it  continued  till  the  year  1715,  when  it  fell 
again  to  4  per  cent. 

As  thefe  promiffary  notes  came,  through  the  misfortunes  of 
the  times,  to  amount  to  immenfe  fums,  it  was  refolved,  in 
the  year  1713,  to  pay  off  both  the  principal  and  intereft  ; 
for  the  latter  had  not  been  paid  regularly  for  fome  years,  and 
the  creditors  had  not  been  at  liberty  to  take  out  their  prin- 
cipal, as  they  ought  to  have  been,  according  to  the  firft 
fcherr.e  of  this  cafh  of  loans. 

The  firft  reimburfement  of  thefe  funds  was  ordered  by  a 
declaration  of  the  king,  dated  the  third  of  October  that  fame 
year  17 13,  at  the  rate  of  fix  millions  of  livres  per  annum  ; 
which  were  to  be  paid  monthly,  to  fuch  of  the  creditors,  on 
whom  the  lot  fhould  fall,  for  their  notes  were  to  be  drawn 
out  by  lot,  in  the  form  and  manner  prefcribed  by  that  de- 
claration. 

This  method  of  reimburfement  was  altered  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  and  by  a  new  declaration  iffucd  the  15th  of  December, 
1714,  the  reimburfement  was  fettled  at  £d  Pc»'  annum;  fo 
♦hat  in  20  years  time  the  whole  principal  money,  and  all 
the  intereft  due  on  the  promiflary  notes  of  the  cafh  of  loans, 
would  be  entirely  difcharged. 

Six  months  after  this,  another  declaration,  given  the  7th  of 
May,  1715,  made  fome  new  alterations,  not  only  in  the 
method  of  paying  off  thofe  note*,  but  alfo  in  the  intereft  they 
bore,  which  was  now  reduced  to  4  per  cent.  It  was  alfo 
ordered,  that  a  certain  number  of  the  notes  fhould  be  drawn 
by  lot  every  quarter  of  a  year,  in  the  prefence  of  two  of  his 
majefty's  commiffaries,  to  be  entirely  reimburfed  and  paid  off, 
both  intereft  and  principal,  from  fuch  funds  as  woe  ap- 
pointed by  that  declaration, 

This  declaration  was  juft  begun  to  be  put  in  execution  for 
the  quarter  of  July,  when  an  edict  w,s  iffucd  in  Auguft,  that 
lame  year,  by  which  the  cafh  of  loans  and  it's  promiflary  notes 


were  entirely  abolifhcd  and  fuppreffed,  and  at  the  fame  time 
were  created  five  millions  of  perpetual  annuities  on  the  Town 
houfe,  or  Guild-hall  of  Paris,  at  4  per  cent,  for  reimbursing 
the  faid  promiflary  notes ;  which  v/ere  to  be  paid  off,  fome 
entirely,  and  others  only  bv  halves  according  as  they  had 
been  negociated,  or  not  negotiated.  ;  which  was  to  be  fettled 
by  the  commiffaries  of  the  council. 

Lewis  XIV.  dying  in  the  beginning  of  September  following 
and  the  new  administration  taking  other  mcafures  for  p.yin? 
oft  the  national  debts,  Lewis  XV,  under  theregency  of  Phi- 
lip duke  of  Orleans,  iffued  a  declaration  the  ;th  of  December 
that  fame  year,  by  which  all  the  royal  bills  and  notes,  of  what 
nature  foever  they  might  be  (which  did  confequently  include 
the  promiffary  notes  of  the  cafh  of  loans)  were  converted  into 
bills  of  the  ftate  (billets  d'etat)  for  which  his  majefty  made 
h.mielf  fecunty  ;  promifing  to  pay  regularly  intereft  upon 
them,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  'till  he  could  fuc- 
ceffively  pay  off  the  principal,  by  the  moft  convenient  means. 
This  declaration,  which  was  only  preparatory,  was  explained 
by  another,  dated  the  ift  of  April,  1716,  which  fettled  the 
converfion  of  all  the  royal  bills  at  250  millions  of  bills  of  the 
ftate,  and  regulated  upon  what  footing  each  kind  of  paper 
or  note,  was  to  be  liquidated  by  the  commiffaries  of  th' 
council. 

By  this  reduction  the  promiffary  notes  of  the  cafh.  of  loan  wen 
brought  under  three  claffes  : 

The  firft  was  of  thofe,  the  value  of  which,  had  been  origi 
nally  paid  in  ready  money,  or  partly  in  money  and  partly  1 
paper  ;  thefe  were  reduced  to  three  fourths. 
The  fecond  of  fuch  notes,  for  which  no  real  value  had  beei 
paid,  but  which  had  been  iffued  out  fome  years  before,  to  b 
negociated  with  a  confiderable  lefs  :  thefe  were  reduced  I 
two  fifths. 

Laftly,  the  third  clafs  contained  all  thofe  notes,  which  ii 
was  notorious  had  been  negotiated  in  the  latter,  and  in  th 
preceding  reign,  at  above  So  per  cent,  difcount :  thefe  wer 
reduced  to  one  fifth. 

Since  this  declaration,  there  has  been  no  mention  made  i 
France,  either  in  trade  or  otherwife,  of  the  notes  of  the  c; 
of  loans ;  and  they  have  been,    under  the  general  name  „ 
notes,  or  bills  of  the  ftate,  paid  off  or  annihilated,  by  the  fej 
veral  methods  appointed  Since  by  his  majefty  for  thofe  ford 
of  bills ;  and  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  in  the  articl] 
of  the  feveral   forts  of  bills,   which  are  ftill,   or  have  bee 
formerly  current  in  trade,   both  within  the  kingdom, 
with  foreigners. 
Cash  of  Credit  was  a  cafh  eftablifhed  in  France,    in  behalf 
thofe  country  traders,  who  biing  wine  and  other  liquors 
Paris. 

This  cafh  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  September,  1719.  Tl 
edict  orders,  that  the  foreign  traders  and  others  fhall  be 
liberty  to  receive  there  immediately  the  price  of  their  wi 
and  liquors,  and  take  credit  there,  on  paying  a  difcount 
intereft  of  fix  deniers  per  livre;  but  yet,  they  who  take  „ 
credit  there,  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  any  fuch  difcount. 
As  this  new  cafh  met  with  very  little  favour  from  the  wim 
merchants,  it  was  thought  proper  to  give  it,  if  poffibl 
fome  fan&ion,  by  a  decree  of  the  council,  dated  the  4th 
April,  1722  ;  and  afterwards,  by  letters  patent  of  the  28. 
of  June,  regiftered  in  the  court  of  aids  the  14th  of  Augu 
that  fame  year  :  but,  all  this  proving  ftill  infufficient,  the 
was  a  fecond  decree  of  the  council,  iffued  the  27th  of  Se 
tember,  1723,  which  gives  a  very  particular  account  oft 
benefits  which  the  wine-merchants  may  reap  from  this  c 
and  of  the  manner  how  it  ought  to  be  managed. 
His  majefty  declares  firft,  that  the  fund  of  this  cafh  fhall 
formed  from  the  money  arifing  out  of  the  duties,  re-eftablifn 
by  the  decrees  of  the  20th  and  22d  of  March,  1722,  and  ' 
the  declaration  of  the  15th  of  May  following 
In  this  cafh  all  country  traders,  and  others  in  general,  ha 
liberty  to  take  the  credit,  that  is  to  fay,  to  borrow  the  m 
ney  they  have  occafion  for  ;  which,  however,  is  not  toe: 
ceed  the  value  of  half  the  wine,  or  liquors,  they  have  broug 
to  Paris,  either  by  land  or  by  water. 
The  intereft,  or  difcount,  which  was  to  be  paid,  for  taki. 
credit  there,  was  fix  deniers  per  livre  (which  is  two  and 
half  per  cent.)  but  they  who  did  not  take  credit  there  cqu 
not  be  obliged  to  pay  that  difcount. 

The  credit  for  wine  was  eftablifhed  merely  by  a  fingle  dee 
or  bond,  figned  by  the  party,  and  wrote  in  a  register 
large  ftampt  paper,  kept  for  that  purpofe,  and  marked  wi 
a  peculiar  flourifh  by  the  provoft  of  the  merchants. 
After  the  reimburfement  of  the  firft  credit,  or  money  It 
which  was  always  to  be  paid  before  any  other  debt,  out 
the  money  arifing  from  the  firft  fale  of  the  wine,  a  fecoi 
credit  was  to  be  granted  to  the  merchant,  and  then  a  thir 
and  even  more  afterwards,  on  his  paying  the  fame  intcrel 
or  difcount,  of  fix  deniers  per  livre  :  but  the  money  lent  w 
never  to  exceed  half  the  value  of  the  wine  remaining  to  ; 
fold. 

Upon  reimbursing  the  firft  credit,  or  money  lent,  the  veJT< 
of  wine,  which  had  been  marked  with  the  mark  of  the  ca 
of  credit,  were  unmarked  again,  by  cutting  a  crofs  bar« 
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the  print  of  the  former  mark,  and  mud  be  marked  again 
every  time  a  new  credit  was  takfcn  ;  that  is  to  fay,  every 
time  money  was  borrowed  again  upon  the  wine. 
The  wine-merchants,  their  partners,  factors,  or  agents,  had 
always  the  liberty  to  manage  as  they  plcafe  the  wine  on 
which  they  borrowed  money,  as  that  on  which  they  bor- 
rowed none,  except  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  it,  afte. 
they  fold  it;  for  they  could  not  deliver  it  but  in  the  earner's 
prefence,  who  was  to  take  back  the  money  lent,  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  fale. 

After  the  reimburfement  of  all  the  money  lent,  the  bond 
which  the  merchant  figned  on  the  regifier  was  to  be  dii- 
charged,  and  the  cafhier  to  give  him  a  certificate,  declaring, 
that  the  money  arifing  from  the  fale  was  delivered  to  him  ; 
but,  in  cafe  part  of  the  money  only  was  repaid,  a  memoran- 
dum, or  note,  was  to  be  written,  both  in  the  certificate  and 
in  the  rcgilter  of  the  cafh,  of  the  funis  which  were  received 
on  account. 

The  wines  of  credit,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  whereon  money 
Was  borrowed,  which,  after  the  price  they  fold  for,  had  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  cafhier,  while  removing  from  the 
places  where  they  had  been  depofited,  were  to  be  unmarked 
by  tiic  infpectors,  keepers  of  fuch  depofits,  and  of  the  mark 
of  the  cafh,  and  not  by  any  other  pcrfon  ;  his  majefty  ftric'tly 
forbidding  all  merchants,  fadors,  agents,  coopers ,  and  others, 
having  the  management  of  the  wines  in  the  faid  places,  to 
unmark  themfelvcs  any  wine  of  credit,  upon  pain  of  .forfeit- 
ing the  fame,  a. id  paying  a  line  of  ioo  hvrcs  for  every  cafk 
of  wine. 

i  i  e  were  any  vefii-ls  of  wine  of  credit  in  a  bad  condition, 
ould  not  be  mended,  the  wine  was  to  be  tranfvafat  :d 
into  at;  itl  cr  velicl,  in  the  prefence  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
cafh,  who  was  to  mark  that  new  vellel,  and  ie  ii.it  of  the 
old  veffel,  on  which  the  mark  had  been  put,  was  alio  to  have 

in  bis  prefence. 
1  ,  his  majefty  orders  that  the  money  lent  by  the  cafh  on 

wine  fhould  be  paid  before  any  othci  debts,  ui  what  nature 
foever  they  might  be;  and,  in  cafe  the  wine  was  feized,  no 
fale  of  it  fhould  be  made,  or  ordered,  but  with  an  exprefs 
condition  and  provifo  of  paying  the  money  lent,  before  any 
other,  even  before  the  expences  of  any  law-fuit,  fcizure,  or 
execution. 

There  have  been  divers  other  expedients  and  artifices  made 
ufe  of  in  Fiance,  for  the  fupport  of  private  and  public  credit. 
See  the  Article  Credit,  both  Private  and  Public. 

Remarks,  in  a  national  light. 

From  the  circulation  of  the  cafh  of  private  traders,  or  gentle- 
men, we  may,  in  fome  mca.ure,  judge  of  that  of  a  nation, 
and  what  quantity  is  competent  tor  the  circulation  of  the 
commerce  thereof.  To  trace  things  from  their  l:rft  principles. 
Before  the  ufe  of  money,  we  may  naturally  enough  confider 
the  proprietors  of  landsasemploying  Haves,  fervants,  or  vaf- 
fals,  to  procure  them  the  conveniences  of  life.  On  this  fup- 
pofition,  the  proprietors  muit  have  as  me;ch  allowed  them  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  as  was  necefiary  to  maintain  them 
and  their  children. 

Since  the  ufe  of  money,  it  is  further  natural  to  judge,  that, 
when  it's  quantity,  by  altercations,  gradually  fouiid  out  a 
par,  or  proportion,  to  the  other  commodities,  the  land-pro- 
prietors allowed  thole  who  worked  for  them  fo  much  money 
per  annum,  or  per  diem,  as  anfwered  to  their  fubfiilen.ee,  and 
that  of  their  children,  according  to  the  manner  of  living  to 
which  they  were  ufed.  If  the  proprietors  gave  them  lefs,  they 
could  not  fubfift  ;  if  they  gave  them  more,  others  would 
have  offered  themfelves  to  work  for  them  cheaper ;  by  which 
the  proportion  of  men's  wages  in  money  was  readily  found 
out. 

In  the  like  manner  the  uncertain  wages  of  all  undertakers 
have  found  out  their  proportion,  according  to  the  gain  and 
manner  of  living  wherewith  thofe  of  that  order  contented 
themfelves. 

Suppofe  an  equal  quantity  of  cafh,  or  money,  to  circulate 
conftantly  in  a  place,  the  proportion  of  money  which  every 
body  brings  to  market,  according  to  the  means  of  fubfifting 
which  he  hath,  naturally  keeps  the  altercations  at  market 
(caeteris  paribus)  in  a  uniform  fituarion;  and  the  variation  of 
prices,  in  the  ordinary  commodities  of  conflant  confumption, 
proceed  only  from  little  inequalities,  when  fome  inhabitants 
fpend  more  in  one  week  than  they  do  in  another. 
But  the  greater  variations  proceed  from  good  or  bad  years  of 
vent,  and  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  the  commodities. 
To  come  to  the  nature  of  the  circulation  of  money,  let  us 
confider  the  proprietor  of  a  large  landed  eftate,  which  he 
keeps  in  his  own  hands,  and  who  has  all  forts  of  labourers, 
fervants,  tradefmen,  overfeers,  &c. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  alfo,  that  feveral  of  thefe  overfeers  and 
tradefmen,  to  whom  the  land-proprietor  ufually  gave  an  al- 
lowance in  commodities,  for  their  maintenance,  and  the 
propagation  of  children  [fee  the  article  Barter]  have,  by 
their  ceconomy,  from  time  to  time,  faved  a  good  part  of  the 
faid  commodities,  and  then  exchanged  them  with  Americans 
Vol.  I. 


for  money,  at  fuch  price  as  has  been  determined  If]  J-he 
altercations  between  them.  Let  it  be  in  agined,  (ik  wife, 
thai  a!!  the  inhabitants  on  the  faid  eftate  are  fund  of  f.lver, 
and  willingly  receive  it  as  a  pledge  for  any  commodities" 
they  lend   to,  or   barter   with  each  other  j  ai   !  j|y 

take  it  and  give  it,  in  abfulute  barter,  finding  it  fo  gene- 
rally in  requeft,  that  they  may  have  their  commodities 
for  it  again,  with  little  variation  of  price,  whenever  they 
want  them. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  fixed  quantity  of  this  money  circulating 
on  this  eftate,  as  2000  ounces  of  filvcr,  and  that  fubdi- 
vided  into  feveral  finall  pieces,  as  is  the  current  money  in  a 
Rate.  ' 

If  the  proprietor  bimfelf  has  purchafed  thefe  ?ooo  ounces  of 
filvcr  from  the  Americans,  or  dug  th.m  ■  .  his  own 
ground,  it  will  come  to  the  fame  thing,  provide  he  e  ,..nges 
and  barters  them  with  the  other  inhabitan'ts,  his  d  pendants, 
for  the  commodities  which  the  land  poduce^,  and  whereby 
they  all  fubfift. 

Let  it  be  again  conceived,  that  the  proprietor,  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  keeping  his  eftate  in  hi  own  hands,  and  employ- 
ing fo  many  different  overfeers,  labourers,  tradefmen,  &'c. 
chufing  to  live  out  of  his  own  landed  eftate,  and  lets  in  par- 
cels, to  feveral  of  his  own  overfeers,  on  the  ordinary  .oot 
that  lands  are  let  in  England  ;  and  that  he  leaves  the  tradef- 
men to  fit  up  as  undertakers,  for  the  fupplying,  as  they  can, 
the  inhabitants,  and  himfelf  and  family.  Suppofe  the  quan- 
tity ot  money  at  which  he  lets  his  eftate,  be  icoo  ounces  of 
filvcr  per  annum. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  in  England,  tint  a  farmer  makes 
three  rent  ;  \vz.  the  principal  rent  he  pays  the  proprietors  ; 
a  fecond  rent  for  the  charge  of  his  farm,  and  the  wages  of 
Ins  f  rvants  ;  and  a  third  rent  for  himfelf  and  n.-nily,  where- 
on to  fubfift,  and  for  the  education  of  his  children.  This 
opinion  is  founded  on  experience,  which  fhews,  that,  of  a 
farm  of  300  acres,  of  equal  goodnefs,  the  produce  of  ico 
acres  fold  at  market  is  furficicnt  to  pay  the  principal  rent  to 
the  landlord,  or  proprietor.  But  in  France  and  Germany, 
and  other  countries,  the  proportion  feems  different ;  in  feveral 
parts  ot  Frame,  the  proprietors  fiave  two-thirds  of  thj  pro- 
duce of  the  land  free,  which  makes  the  farmers,  and  all 
dependent  on  them,  live  fo  much  the  worfe  *. 

•  This  Ihould  give  our  farmers  and  country  people,  in  ge- 
neral, a  jult  notion  ot  the  difference,  l>y  living  under  a 
French  government  and  an  Eogliu)  one,  c:oiding  to 
the  fteady  conllitution  of  our  kingdom  ;  which  agree- 
ably to  the  judgment  of  the  wilell  and  bell  of  men,  can 
as  little  fubiill  by  abfolute  monarchy,  as  by  republicanifm 
or  oligarchy. 

In  this  ceconomy  the  tradefmen,  who  have  fet  kip  for  under- 
takers, buy  of  the  farmers,  Lc.  their  materials  ;  the  clothier 
buys  wool  of  the  farmer,  the  tanner  bides,  the  baker  wheat, 
the  butcher  oxen,  fheep,  &c.  the  land-proprietor,  for  the 
ufe  of  bis  family,  buys  what  he  wants  of  all  thefe,  who  are 
fuppofed  to  have  each  of  them  a  portion  ot  th."  2000  -unces 
of  filver  to  fet  up. — And,  as  the  land  proprietor  is  paid  icco 
ounces  of  filver  by  his  farmer  once  a  year,  he  pays  the  faid 
quantity  of  money  to  them  for  that  wherewith  they  fupply 
him,  by  which  they  are  reimburfed  the  funis  they  had  ad- 
vanced in  their  undertakings,  and  find  alio  a  maintenance 
for  themfelves  and  children. 

The  adtors  in  regard  to  the  fecond  rent,  viz.  the  tradefmen 
and  undertakers,  fmiths,  carpenters,  Sec.  fo  far  as  they  are 
afliftant  to  the  farmer  ;  the  labourers,  fervants,  &c.  belong- 
ing to  the  farmer  :  pay  and  receive  of  the  farmer,  and  of  one 
another  reciprocally,  1000  ounces  per  annum,  according  to 
the  fuppofition. 

The  farmers  themfelves,  who  are  the  aclors  in  regard  to  the 
third  rent,  and  have  a  third  part  of  the  produce  of  the  eftate 
free,  fuppoling  they  fave  and  lay  up  nothing,  create  alfo  for 
extraordinary  expences  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
or  for  the  better  conveniency  of  living,  a  circulation  alfo  of 
1000  ounces  of  filver  per  annum,  according  to  this  fuppo- 
fition: and  fo,  upon  the  whole,  if  the  eftate  be  let  for  iooo 
ounces  of  filver  per  annum,  it  feems  to  require  3000  ounces 
of  filver  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  three  rents,  if  the 
payments  be  made  once  a  year. 

But,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  the  farmer  pays  the  la- 
bourers in  villages  with  corn  and  commodities  for  their  work, 
that  fuch  part  of  their  land  as  maintains  the  farmer's  horfes 
requires  no  circulation,  or  barter  in  money;  that  the  fibfift- 
ence  of  the  farmer's  fervants  and  family  requires  no  money, 
fince  they  often  kill  their  own  meat,  and  brew  tfnir  own 
drink,  and  bake  their  own  bread  ;  and  fince  no  more  money 
feems  requifite  than  for  what  the  undertakers  and  tradefmen 
do,  and  there  being  little  of  that  required  in  villages,  but  for 
cloathing,  carpenters  work,  fmiths  work,  and  the  taylcrs, 
fhocmakers,  and  the  like:  whereas  all  the  proprietor's  ex- 
pence  in  his  family,  fince  he  has  no  land  in. his  own  hands, 
is  fupplied  by  the  undertakers;  from  which  confideration  it 
fhould  feem,  that  the  circulation  of  the  two  laft  rents  does 
not  require  near  fo  much  money  as  the  fingle  rent  of  the  pro- 
6  L  prietor, 
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jprietor,  which  is  the  principal  fource  and  caufc  of  the  circu- 
lation of  money. 

Yet  I  will  fuppofe,  that  the  circulation  of  the  twolaft  rents, 
together,  are  equal  to  that  of  the  firft  rent. 
So  that,  if  the  produce  of  all  the  land  and  labour  in  the 
eftate  in  queftion  is  equal  to  3000  ounces  of  filver,  the  ex- 
change and  baiter  of  the  faid  produce  among  the  actors  of  the 
three  rents  will  require  but  2000  ounces  of  filver  to  carry  on 
the  circulation  of  the  whole,  and  make  all  the  payments  once 
a  year. 

But,  if  the  land  proprietor  ftipulates  the  payment  of  his  rent 
with  the  farmer  once  in  fix  months  ;  and  if  all  the  payments, 
made  by  the  actors  in  the  three  rents,  are  alio  made  once  in 
fix  months;  1000  ounces,  in  two  payments,  will  anfwer 
2000  ounces  in  one  payment. 

And,  if  all  the  payments  are  made  quarterly,  500  ounces 
will  anfwer  the  whole  circulation  ;  and  it  often  happens,  that 
the  farmers  pay  but  a  quarter's  rent  to  the  proprietors  at  a 
time,  and  'tis  obfervable  in  the  country,  that  there  is  feldom 
more  money  in  villages  than  what  will  anfwer  a  quarter's 
rent. 

And,  as  the  different  kinds  of  the  products  of  land  feem  to 
anfwer  and  correfpond  to  the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  it 
feems  natural  to  judge,  that  the  wheels  of  cafh-circulafion 
and  barter  of  commodities  are  fet  a-going  four  times  in  a  year, 
and  in  many  countries  the  rents  are  itipulated  to  be  paid 
quarterly. 

Now,  if  we  fuppofe  this  land-proprietor  and  feveral  others 
to  live  together  in  the  common  center  of  their  lands,  where 
they  form  a  city,  and  draw  thither  moft  of  the  undertakers 
and  tradefmen,  who  fupply  their  families  and  one  another. 
As  almoft  every  thing  is  carried  on  and  fupplied  in  a  city  by 
undertakers,  fo  almoft  all  the  barter  requires  money  ;  but 
then,  on  this  fuppofition,  the  circulation  of  money  is  very 
quick,  all  the  undertakers  and  tradefmen  commonly  paying 
their  workmen  and  journeymen  once  a  week,  and  feveral 
families  paying  their  expences  daily  at  market. 
But  thefe  fmall  parcels  of  money,  which  go  and  come  fo  fre- 
quently and  quick  in  feveral  fmall  rivulets  of  barter,  are 
gathered  together  again  in  lumps,  by  the  undertakers,  as 
bakers,  butchers,  bi ewers,  &c.  and  paid  to  the  farmer,  from 
whom  all  commodities  are  bought;  and  then  are  again  paid 
quarterly  to  the  land  proprietors,  out  of  whole  hands  they 
are  again  fpread  into  the  rivulets  of  barter:  and,  thefe  pay- 
ments made,  the  proprietors  feem  to  be  the  principal  object 
to  judge  by,  of  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  tiiere 
being  no  great  fum  required  for  the  circulation  of  the  other 
two  rents.  Cities  are  cfteemed  to  contain  half  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  ftate,  and  to  make  more  than  half  the  confump- 
tion  of  the  produce  of  the  land. 

Though  the  detail  of  the  circulation  of  money  in  a  ftate  be 
indefinite,  yet  it  appears  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  it  is 
not  incomprehcnfible,  and  'till  fome  body  has  the  curiofity  to 
examine  the  faid  detail,  and  endeavours  to  come  at  better 
knowledge  of  the  proportions  of  it,  I  fhall  lay  it  down  as 
my  opinion  and  conjecture  of  the  matter  in  general,  That  the 
real  cafh  or  money,  necefiary  to  carry  on  tiie  circulation  and 
barter  in  any  ftate,  is  nearly  one  third  part  of  all  the  annual 
rents  of  the  proprietors  of  the  faid  ftate. 
Whether  money  be  fcarce  or  plenty  in  a  ftate,  this  propor- 
tion will  not  change,  becaufc,  if  it  be  fcarce,  the  proprietor 
will  fell  his  land  for  lefs  money  ;  and,  if  it  be  plenty,  he  will 
fell  it  for  more,  and  this  will  always  hold  good  in  the  long- 
run.  But,  if  the  circulation  of  money  be  flower  or  quicker 
generally  in  a  ftate,  the  proportion  of  money,  required  in 
circulation,  will  be  more  or  lefs. 

According  to  this  fuppofition,  if  2coo  ounces  of  filver  ferved 
to  carry  on  all  the  circulation  on  the  eftate  we  confidered, 
the  proprietors  rents  ought  to  have  been  6000  ounces,  and 
the  three  rents  equal  in  value  to  18,000  ounces,  and  confe- 
quently  the  money  which  carries  on  the  circulation  and  bar- 
ter in  a  ftate,  may  be  cfteemed  equal  in  value  to  the  ninth 
part  of  the  annual  product,  of  the  lands  of  the  faid  ftate. 
Sir  William  Petty,  in  a  manufcript  written  in  1685,  fuppofes 
frequently,  that  the  circulating  money  in  a  ftate  is  equal  to 
the  tenth  part  of  the  annual  product  of  the  land  ;  and,  though 
he  afligns  no  reafons  any-wherc  for  fuch  a  conjecture,  it 
looks  to  me,  as  if  his  great  experience  and  fagacity  had  let 
him  into  that  proportion. 

As  his  fuppofition  differs  from  what  has  been  fuggeftcd  but 
,'  .  J  mould  really  come  into  his  notion,  if  it  wcie  able  to 
lead  mc  into  any  ufeful  knowledge  ;  whereas  in  fixing  a  pro- 
portion between  the  circulating  money  in  a  ftate  and  the 
rents  of  the  proprietors,  wlr  ol  tl  fum  may  be  known  by 
an  exact  land-tax,  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  fum  of  money 
rcquifite  in  circulation  may  be  attained. 

afy  to  conceive,  that  foreign  trade  requires  no  great 
additional  fum  to  carry  on  it's  circulation  in  a  Hale,  when 
the  ballance of  trade  is  equal.  [Sec  Bali.ance  of  Trade.] 
In  lli. s  c<)le,  the  goods  and  commodities  exported  pay  the 
value  of  thole  that  are  imported  ;  when  the  proprietors  con- 
fume  ihe  foreign  commodities,  they  pay  the  undertakers  of 
the  foreign  trade  what  they  had  advanced  for  them;  and 
thefe  pay  the  fame  value  to  the  undertakers  of  the  exported 


goods,  which  compenfate  the  imported  ohes ;  this  is  all  paid 
out  of  the  firft  rent  :  and,  where  the  aclors  in  the  two  other 
rents  confume  foreign  commodities,  the  money,  nccefiury 
for  the  circulation  of  the  faid  rents  alfo,  is  iufneient  to 
anfwer  it. 

All  the  influence  foreign  trade  feems  to  have  upon  the  circu- 
lation of  money  in  a  ftate  is,  that  it  fometimes  retards  it,  and 
makes  it  pafs  through  the  hands  of  more  undertakers  and 
brokers,  than  it  otherwife  would  do. 

If  the  proprietors  of  land  at  Paris  wear  Genoa  velvets  to  the 
value  of  10,000  ounces  of  filver,  and  thefe  velvets  are  com- 
penfated  by  10,000  ounces  value  in  French  cloth,  the  pro- 
prietors out  of  their  rents  pay  the  velvet  merchant,,  as  under- 
taker, 10,000  ounces;  he  pays  the  fum  to  the  Genoa  banker 
or  remitter;  he  pays  the  fame  to  the  cloth  merchant,  who 
fends  French  cloth  to  Genoa  on  his  bills  of  exchange.  But, 
if  the  proprietors  at  Paris  wore  cloth  inftead  of  the  velvets, 
they  would  pay  directly  the  10,000  ounces  to  the  cloth  mer- 
chant, and  fo  that  money  would  not  go  through  fo  many 
hands;  'tis  in  this  fenfe  only  that  foreign  trade  can  affect 
the  circulation  of  money.  See  more  under  the  articles 
Circulation,  Credit,  Money. 
CASHIER,  he  who  keeps  the  cafh,  or  the  money,  which  it 

is  his  bufinefs  to  receive  and  pay. 
CASHOO,  a  medicinal  and  aromatic  drug,  which  is  reckoned 
among  perfumes. 

All  that  has  been  yet  afferted,  with  regard  to  the  compofition 
and  origin  of  this  drug,  is  entirely  fabulous  :  here  follows 
an  account,  which  will  fufflciently  acquaint  the  phyficians, 
apothecaries,  and  druggifts  with  what  they  ought  to  know 
of  it.  Cafhoo  is  certainly  extracted  from  a  tree,  which  is 
called  catee  in  the  country  where  it  grows.  That  country  is 
a  province  of  Indoftan,  or  the  Mogul's  empire,  which  is 
called  Behar ;  the  capital  of  it  is  Patna.  This  province, 
which  the  famous  river  Ganges  croffes,  lies  a  hundred  leagues 
above  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.  Cafhoo  is  properly  nothing 
but  an  extract  made  by  a  decoction  and  maceration  of  the 
parts  of  that  tree,  and  rendered  folid  by  evaporation.  There 
are  two  forts  of  fimple  cafhoo,  the  rou2,h,  and  the  purified 
or  refined  ;  the  latter  is  a  compound  cf  purified  cafhoo  mix- 
ed with  aromatic  drugs,  and  made  into  lozenges  of  feveral 
fizes,  the  biggeft  of  which  are  as  large  as  a  half  crown  piece. 
This  cafhoo  is  made  for  the  ufe  of  the  Indians,  who  chew  it, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  pinang,  or  areca.  Rough  cafhoo 
is  a  commodity,  which  is  brought  down  the  Ganges  as  far  as 
Bengal,  whence  it  is  diftributed  by  means  of  trade  throuo-h- 
out  all  the  Indies,  where  there  is  a  great  confumption  of  it ; 
and  to  the  Europeans,  who  fend  it  into  Europe,  but  moftly 
purified  ;  for  caflico  is  never  ufed  rough,  neither  in  the  Indies 
nor  elfewhere. 

They  purify  the  cafhoo  to  different  degrees,  according  to  the 
ufe  which  the  Indians  would  make  of  it.  It  appears,  that 
the  cafhoo  which  comes  into  Europe,  is  purified  to  the  firft 
degree  only. 

The  word  cafhoo  is  an  abbreviation  of  that  of  catechoo,  or 
catechu,  according  to  thepronounciation  and  manner  of  fpel- 
ling  of  the  Portugueze  ;  for,  in  their  language,  the  letter  u 
has  the  fame  found  as  our  00,  or  the  French  dipththongou  (and 
ch  is  pronounced  like  fh  in  English ).  So  that  cafhoo  in  Eng- 
lifh,  cachou  French,  and  catechu  Portugueze,  are  pronounced 
nearly  after  the  fame  manner.  It  appears  plainly  from  thefe 
observations,  that  the  word  catechu  is  a  comround  of  two 
words  ufed  in  the  language  of  the  country  where  the  cafhoo- 
tree  grows,  namely,  from  cate,  which  is  the  name  of  that 
tree,  and  choii,'chu,  or  fhoo,  which  iigniiies  the  juice  ex- 
tracted from  that  tree. 

The  illuftrious  Monf.  De  Juflieu,  of  the  royal  academy  of 
fcicnccs,  and  profeffor  of  botany  in  the  royal  garden  at  Pa- 
ris, has  given  an  account  of  the  cafhoo,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
that  academy  for  the  year  1  720,  with  a  view  to  give  the  pub- 
lic a  perfect  knowledge  of  it.     He  aflerts  in  that  account, 
that  cafhoo  is   nothing  but  an  extradt  of  arcca.     He  tell  us  I 
further,  That  the  observations,  made  there  upon  cafhoo,  are  " 
chiefly  owing  ts  Monf.  Albert,  chirurgeon-major  fettled   at 
Pondicherry  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  (where  he  died  about 
the  year  1725)  which  obfervations  agree  with  the  opinion  of 'I 
Helbigius  quoted  by  Dale,  and  with  that  of  Cleyer.  It  is  pity  ] 
that   this  chirurgeon,    who    was  to  be   depended  upon,  as 
Monf.  De  Juflieu  has  done,  fhould  have  fo  illy  obfervei 
drug,  which   occafioned   that  account.      It  is  true,   indeed, 
that  in   fome  places  on   the  fea- coaft,  where  the  areca-trei 
grows,  the  Indians  have  attempted  to  make  a  fort  of  cxtr  .et 
from  areca,  to  imitate  cafhoo;  which  they  could  the  caller  do, 
as  it  has  the  fame,  or  very  near  the  fame,  aflringent  quality. 
Yet  they  make  very  little  of  it,    ciiher  becaufc   its  tafle  is 
very  different,  or    becaufc  it  is   blacker,   and  dees  not  yield 
much  folid  matter,  which  makes  it  as  dear  as  the  true  < 
and  further,  that  fpurious  cafhoo  is  never  expofed  to  fale,    It 
is  true  alfo,   that,  in  the  maritime  places,   there  arc  fomeperj 
fons,  who  purify  rough  cafhoo  with  an  iniufi  ulc- 

coclion  of  arcca  ;  whence  it  is  thought  better  than  that 
which  is  purified  by  diflolving  it  in  common  water.  The 
calhoo  being  diflblved,  they  filtrate  or  pafs  it  through  a  piece 
of  linnen,  and  give  the  requiiite  confiitency  by  evaporation. 
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n   it  is  diffolving,  and  they  would  prepare  it  for  fa!e, 

Id  to  11  feveral  forts  of  aromatic  drugs,   according  to 

Hi    tafte  they  would  give  it,  to  render  it  more  composed  and 

more  odoriferous.     All  theft  things  may  hive  milled  Monf. 

Albert. 

]u  order  to  demonftrate  in  the  cleared  manner,  that  cafhoo 
is  not  made  of  areca,  let  the  following  obfervatioiii  be  con- 
fidered.  r.  In  thole  countries  where  the  areca-tree  grows, 
which  are  all  near  the  fea-coaft,  they  make  no  true  cafhoo, 
but  get  it  from  other  places.  2.  At  Bengal,  though  it  be 
pretty  near  the  lea,  whence  caihoo  is  exported  in  fhips, 
there  grow  no  arcca-trces,  becaufe  that  country  is  too  far 
north;  for  the  areca-trce  will  hardly  grow  beyond  the  15th 
degree  of  latitude,  nothing  being  more  hurtful  to  it  than 
drought  and  cold.  3.  The  areca  which  is  carried  to  Ben- 
lea  for  fale,  is  dearer  there  than  rough  cafhoo  ;  and 
one  feldom  meets  with  both  thefe  drugs  there  at  the  fame 
price,  namely,  of  five  or  fix  ruppecs  per  man.  4.  Laftly, 
the  country  where  the  cafhoo-tree  grows  lies  in  tha  28th, 
29th,  or  30th  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  fo  that  it  grows  about 
300  leagues  more  north-weft  than  the  areca-tree  ;  and  yet  it 
comes  from  thence,  as  well  as  opium,  for  the  ufc  of  all  thofe 
coalls,  and  of  all  the  Enft-India  iflands,  where  there  is  a  pro- 
digious cpnfumption  of  it,  where  people  are  executively  fond 
of  chewing  aftringent  drugs,  of  feveral  kinds,  mixed  with 
aromatics,  especially  pinang,  or  areca.  The  cafhoo-tree  is, 
perhaps,  a  kind  of  acacia.  Cafhoo  was  formerly  thought  to 
be  an  earth  of  Japan  :  But  Monf.  Boulduc,  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Paris,  fhewed,  in  1709,  by  it's  analyfis,  or  chy- 
mical  relolution,  that  it  is  intirely  a  vegetable  fubftance,  with- 
out any  earth.  It  appears  from  thefe  obfervations,  which  are 
Monf.  Garcin's,  that  truth  comes  not  to  us  from  diftant 
countries  but  with  great  difficulties,  and  that  whole  ages  are 
fomctimes  required  to  find  it  out. 

Cafhoo  is  very  much  valued  in  medicine.  Amongft  other 
effects  afcribed  to  it,  it  is  reckoned  to  (top  the  cough,  and  to 
{Lengthen  the  ftomach  ;  befides  which,  it  fweetens  the  breath, 
v/hen  being  reduced  into  an  impalpable  powder,  and  mixed 
with  ambergreafe,  and  mucilages  of  gum-adragant,  it  is  made 
into  paitils.  Cafhoo  muff,  be  chofen  of  a  tanned  red  on  the 
outtide,  of  a  bright  red  within,  very  Alining,  and  not  burnt. 
Kcempfer  obferves,  that  they  prepare  at  Odowara  perfumed 
cafhoo,  of  which  they  make  pills,  fmall  idols,  flowers,  and 
fever;!  other  figures,  which  they  put  into  little  boxes  for  fale. 
The  women  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  uft  a  great  deal  of  it, 
becaufe  it  faftens  the  teeth,  &c.  This  thickened  juice  is 
carried  to  Japan  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Chinefe  ;  and,  after 
it  has  been  prepared  at  Macao,  or  at  Odowara,  jnixed  with 
amber,  camphire  of  Borneo,  and  other  drugs,  they  buy  it 
again,  to  carry  it  to  other  places. 

ASSAVA,  CASSAVK,  CASSAVI,  or  CASSADA,  the 
root  of  a  ihrub,  which  the  French  call  MANIOC,  MAG- 
MIOK,  or  MANIOQUE,  and  the  Englifh  MANIHOT. 
Thefe  roots,  being  rafped  and  baked,  arc  what  is  properly 
called  caffava,  or  flour  of  manihot,  and  are  ufed  by  all  the 
natives  of  America  in  (lead  of  bread.  They  plant  cuttings 
of  this  fhrub  in  new  grounds  defigned  for  cacao-walks  ;  not 
only  becaufe  they  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  a  planter  for 
the  food  of  his  negroes,  but  alio  to  prevent  the  growing  of 
weeds,  and  to  fhade  the  young  cacao-plants,  as  they  come 
up,  whofe  tender  (hoots,  and  even  their  fecond  leaves,  would 
I  not  othcrvvife  be  able  to  ftand  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  fun  : 
Hfor  which  reafon  they  delay  planting  the  cacao-nut  'till  the 
I  manihot  or  caffava-lhrub  be  grown  high  enough  to  fhade 
Hthem.     See  Cacao. 


Remarks. 

This  fli rub  is  very  crooked  and  full  of  knots  :   it's  wood  is 
■foft  and  brittle  :   it  grows  very  eafily  from  cuttings.     There 
are  feveral  forts  of  it,   of  different  colours,    fome  more  for- 
ward and  more  fruitful  than  others.     The  flower  confifts  of 
five  leaves,  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  fmall  rofe.     The  fruit 
is  a  treble  capfula,  faftened  to  a  foot-ftalk  :  each  capfula  con- 
tains  an   oval    nut,    or   ftone  with  a  brittle,    marbled,  and 
mooth  fliell,  the  almond  of  which  is  of  the  fame  figure,  and 
oily.     The  bark  of  this  fhrub  is  fo  thick,  and  fo  full  of  fap, 
that,  being  expofed  to  the  air  and  fun,  ft  is  feveral  months 
before  it  becomes  quite  dry.     It  is  very  common  to  fee  bits 
quite  out  of  the  ground,  which  never  thelefs  fhoot  out  buds. 
They  generally  put  up  the  caflava-roots  within  a  year,   or 
thereabout,  after  planting ;  at  the  foot  of  every  fhrub  are 
found  feveral  roots,  of  a  flefby  fubftance,   without  any  fen- 
fible  fibres  :    they  are  more  or  lefs  thick,    according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plant,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil.    They  wafh 
thefe  rodts  in  a  great  deal  of  water,  to  clean  them  from  earth  ; 
and,  having  feraped  the  peel  off,  as  we  do  carrots,  they  rafp 
them  with  large  copper  rafps,  almoft  after  the  fame  manner 
]as  quinces  are  rafped,  to  take  the  juice  out.    They  afterwards 
pput  the  rafpings  into  a  bag  made  of  coarfe  cloth,  or  rufhes, 
nd  place  them  under  a  prefs,  to  fqueeze  out  all  the  moifture, 
vhich  is  hurtful  to  animals,  and  even  poifonous.    They  then 
ake  it  out  of  the  bags,  and  fift  it  through  a  ficve,  made  after 


the  manner  of  the  ravages,  and  dieft  it  two  ways  to  make 
the  cafTava-brcad,  or  flour  of  manihot. 
Firft,  when  they  would  make  caffava  bread,  they  fpread  fome 
of  this  fiftcd  flour,  or  meal,  upon  ah  iron  placed  over  a  clear 
fire,  and,  fqucczing  it  with  the  flat  of  the  hand,  tHey  n 
a  large  cake  of  it,  about  '  of  an  inch  thick,  by  20  or  24 
inches  diameter;  and,  when  it  is  baked  on  one  fide,  tiny 
turn  it  on  the  other;  and,  if  they  would  keep  it  for  fome 
time,  they  dry  it  afterwards  in  the  fun. 
Secondly,  when  they  would  make  what  they  call  cnfTava-mcal 
or  flour,  they  put  it,  being  raf,  cd,  preffed,  and  fifted,  as  be- 
fore, into  a  large  copper  pan,  with  a  flat  bottom,  of  four  feet 
diameter,  and  five  or  i\x  inches  deep,  mounted  on  a  furnace 
of  brick-work.  They  ftir  it  continually  with  a  wooden 
peel,  that  it  may  not  ftick  to  the  pan,  and  be  equally  baked. 
This  flour  is  pretty  much  like  bread  coarfely  crumbled,  arid 
will  keep  a  long  time  in  a  dry  place.  The  lavages  make  no 
flour  of  manihot ;  they  cat  only  c.iflava-cak?s,°which  they 
bake  every  day,  becaufe,  when  it  is  quite  hot,  it  is  much 
more  delicate  and  pleafant  to  the  tafte  than  when  it  is  cold. 
When  the  caffava  juice  is  left  to  fettle  in  a  vefl'el,  there  falls 
to  the  bottom  of  it  a  fecula,  or  fediment,  which  they  call 
mooflache,  or  muchacho,  in'  Spanifh,  as  if  you  fliould  lay, 
the  child  manihot  5  this  they  put  to  dry  in  the  fun.  It  is  as 
white  as  fnow,  and  they  make  pretty  good  cakes  of  it,  which 
are  called  crackling 

The  landreffes  uft  this  fecula  inftead  of  ftarch,  to  ftarch  lin- 
nen  with  ;  and  fome  inhabitants  of  America  mix  one  third 
of  it  with  two  thirds  of  wheat-flour,  and  make  bread  of  ir, 
which  is  very  white,  and  very  well  tailed.  Hiftoire  nat.  du 
cacao  &  du  lucre,  and  Obfervations  critique  d'un  botanifte 
habitant  d.s  illes  Occident  Jcs  de  PAmerique,  fur  les  planted 
decrites  par  le  P.  Labat  dans  Ion  voyage  aux  iles,  infer  ted  in 
the  Mem.  de  Trevoux  for  the  year  1730,  p.  132. 
CASSIA,  a  phyfical  drug,  which  purges  gently,  and  is  com- 
monly p refer i  bed  by  the  phyficians  and  apothecaries  of  France, 
and  particularly  by  thofe  of  Paris. 

There  are  fom  forts  of  caflia,  which  have  all  near  the  fame 
properties,  and  almoft  the  fame  figure,  they  being  all  black 
or  brown  flicks  of  feveral  fizes  and  lengths ;  but  thefe  four 
lorts  wili  be  found  to  be  very  different,  if  we  compare  toge- 
ther the  divers  trees  which  produce  them. 
Thefe  four  forts  arc  caflia  of  the  Levant,  caflia  of  Egypt, 
caflia  of  Brazil,  and  caflia  of  the  Antilles. 
The  caflia  of  the  Levant  is  the  fruit  of  a  very  high  tree,  whofe 
bark  is  of  an  afh  colour,  and  it's  wood  very  folid,  and  of  .1 
very  clofe  texture.  Near  the  center,  or  middle  of  the  tree, 
the  wood  is  of  <\n  ebony  black,  and  yellowifh  towards  the 
bark. 

This  caflia-tree  flioots  it's  roots  like  the  walnut-tree,  and  has 
broad  leaves  of  a  pretty  fine  green.  It's  flowers,  or  bloflbms, 
are  yellowifh,  and  produce  a  fruit,  which  is  a  kind  of  pod, 
long,  round,  maffy,  of  a  red  colour,  inclining  to  black. 
When  the  pod  is  ripe,  it  is  full  of  a  black  and  fwectifh  pith, 
contained  in  fmall  cells  of  a  ligneous  fubfta:;ee  ;  with  this 
pith  is  mixed  a  very  hard  feed,  in  the  form  of  fmall  white 
kernels,  flraped  like  a  heart :  thefe  are  the  feeds  of  the  tree. 
This  caffia  muft  be  chofen  new,  in  thick  heavy  flicks,  not 
hollow,  of  a  tanned  colour,  whofe  rind,  when  broke,  is  thin 
and  white  within,  and  full  of  a  black  and  velvety  pulp,  of  a 
fweet  tafte,  without  any  four  or  muity  favour.  This  caffia 
comes  by  the  way  of  Marfcilles. 

The  caffia  of  Egypt  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  Levant, 
with  regard  both  to  the  tree  and  to  the  fruit ;  except  that  the 
tree  grows  taller,  and  it's  leaves  are  much  narrower,  and 
that  the  fruit  is  flenderer,  and  has  a  more  tender  rind.  It  is 
brought  to  Marfeilles  from  Grand  Cairo,  and  ought  to  be 
chofen  like  that  of  the  Levant. 

The  caffia  of  Brazil  is  the  thickeft  of  all  ;  there  is  fome  wThofe 
pods  are  four  or  five  inches  round,  or  even  more. 
The  tree  which  bears  it  has  long  and  narrow  leaves,  a  little 
roundifh  at  the  end,  and  placed  with  a  wonderful  fymmetry 
on  both  fides  of  the  flender  branches  from  which  they  hang. 
The  flower  is»a  kind  of  rofe,  confiding  of  four  or  five  leaves  ; 
from  the  ce.nter  of  the  flower  arifes  a  piftij,  with  two  or  three 
threads.  This  caffia  is  not  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  the 
fhops  of  the  grocers  anddruggifts  of  Paris,  there  beino-  few 
who  have  any  of  it  but  out  of  curiofitv. 
Laftly,  the  caflia  of  the  Antilles,  or  of  the  French  iflands  in 
America,  is  that  which  is  moft  commonly  fold  and  ufed  at 
Paris,  whither  it  is  fent  from  thofe  iflands. 
The  caffia-tree  of  thofe  iflands  grows  eafily  from  cuttings  ;  it 
comes  up  very  quickly,  and  is  a  plentiful  bearer.  It's  wood 
is  whitifh,  pretty  foft,  but  extremely  tough  :  it's  bark  is  grey, 
and  very  rough.  This  tree  grows  very  tall  :  it's  leaves  are 
long  and  narrow,  and  of  a  pale  green  :  it  bears  yellow  flowers, 
in  large  bunches,  which  are  fucceeded  by  filiqua's,  or  pods, 
in  which  the  caffi a,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  pith,  or  mar- 
row of  them,  is  contained.  Thefe  pods  hang  from  the 
branches  like  bundles  of  candles,  12,  15,  or  even  20  of  them 
together  :  they  are  green  before  they  are  ripe.  One  may 
know,  by  their  blacknefs,  when  it  Is  time  to  gather  them. 
As  for  their  thicknefs  and  length,  it  depends  on  the  age  of 
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the  tree,  and  the  foil  in  which  it  is  planted.  The  longer, 
thicker,  and  heavier  the  caflia-pods,  or  flicks-,  are,  the  more 
the  c.iiTia  is  valued. 

The  caflia- tree  is  a  native  of  thofe  iflands  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that 
it  was  not  tranfplanted  there  from  any  other  place.  It's  fruit 
was  formerly  one  of  the  beft  commodities  of  thofe  iflands  ; 
but  fince  the  number  of  thofe  trees  has  been  increafed  to  an 
excefs,  that  trade  is  very  much  decayed. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  the  choice  of 
this  caflia,  but  what  has  been  already  faiJ  of  that  of  the  Le- 
vant. We  (hall  add,  however,  that,  if  a  perfon  would  have 
it  from  Rochelle,  Nantes,  or  Dieppe,  it  is  proper  that  he 
fhould  give  orders  to  his  factors,  or  correfpondents  in  thofe 
towns,  to  chafe  it  new,  without  any  mixture  of  what  is 
Hale,  and  without  having  been  buried,  the  better  to  preferve 
it ;  and  to  have  it  placed  lengthways  and  neatly  in  the  boxes, 
or  vefiels,  wherein  it  is  to  be  tranfported,  to  prevent  the 
flicks  from  breaking. 

They  give  the  name  of  caflia  in  flicks,  or  caflia  fiftula,  to 
that  whofe  pod  is  intire,  and  out  of  which  the  pitch  has  not 
yet  been  taken.  For  ufe,  the  pitch,  or  pulp,  is  taken  out 
and  fifted.  This  mud  be  had  both  of  knowing  and  credit- 
able apothecaries,  or  you  muft  have  it  fifted  in  your  prefence  ; 
for  it  is  very  common  to  meet  at  rnofl  of  the  apothecaries 
fhops  with  old  caflia,  fifted  or  boiled  with  fugar,  in  order 
to  preferve  it. 

The  greatell  demand  for  caflia  in  France  is  at  Paris,  there 
being  but  little  of  that  drug  confumed  in  the  provinces  of 
that  kingdom. 

In  the  Levant,  and  in  the  Antilles,  they  preferve  green  caf- 
fia,  and  the  flowers  of  the  caflia-trce,  which  produce  almoft 
the  fame  effects  as  the  common  caflia.  Thefe  purging  com- 
fits mufi  be  chofen  frelh  ;  it's  fyrup  mull  be  boiled  up  to  a 
confifter.cy,  and  tafle  neither  acid  nor  mufly. 

Cassia  Lignea.  Some  authors  underfland  by  that  name  the 
caflia  in  flicks,  or  the  caflia  fiftula.  But  the  true  caflia  lig- 
nea is  a  kind  of  cinnamon,  or  bark,  much  refembling  the 
true  cinnamon,  which,  like  that,  grows  no  where  but  in  the 
illand  of  Ceylon.  Diofcorides  calls  it  caflia  dura. 
This  bark  fhould  be  thin,  deep-coloured,  of  an  agreeable, 
biting,  and  aromatic  tafle  :  but,  how  good  foever  it  may  be 
chofen,  it  comes  nothing  near  true  cinnamon  ;  for  which 
reafon  there  is  no  great  demand  for  it  by  itfelf ;  nor  would 
there,  perhaps,  be  any,  if  the  druggifls,  being  greedy  after 
fordid  or  unjufl  gain,  did  not  mix  it  with  true  cinnamon  ;  an 
impofition  which  deferves  punifhment ;  for  four  pounds  of 
caflia  lignea  do  not  cofl  fo  much  as  one  pound  of  true  fine 
cinnamon.  However,  the  former  is  ufed  in  the  compofition 
of  Venice  treacle.     See  Cinnamon. 

CASSIDONY,  a  mineral  and  precious  Hone,  with  veins  of 
feveral  colours  :  they  make  vafes  of  this  flone.  Some  ima- 
gine that  thefe  vafes,  which  the  ancients  called  murrina,  and 
which  they  valued  very  much,  were  made  of  caflidony  : 
others  pretend  they  were  a  kind  of  porcelain,  or  China  ware. 
See  Porcelain. 

CASSONADE,  or  CASTONADE,  cafk  fugar,  or  fugar  put 
into  cafks,  or  chefls,  after  the  firfl  purification,  but  which 
has  not  been  refined.  It  is  fold  either  in  powder  or  in  lumps  : 
the  whitefl,  and  of  which  the  lumps  are  the  largefl,  is  the 
befl.  Many  imagine  that  it  fweetens  more  than  loaf  fugar ; 
but  then  it  is  certain  that  it  yields  a  great  deal  more  fcum. 
See  Sugar. 

CASTILLANE,  or  CASTELLAN,  a  gold  coin  which  is 
current  in  Spain.  It  is  worth  14  rials  and  16  deniers,  or 
3  livres  and  io  fols  French  money,  upon  the  footing  it  an- 
tiently  was. 

Castillane  is  alfo  a  weight  ufed  in  Spain  for  weighing  gold  ; 
it  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  pound  Spanifh  weight,  which  is 
one  feventh  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  pound  mark-weight  of 
Paris. 

Fifty  cafliliancs  make  a  mark,  6  caflillanes  and  2  tomins  an 
ounce;  8  tomins  make  a  callillane;  every  tomin  is  of  12 
grains,  and  the  carat  contains  4  grains. 
The  cailillane  is  alfo  in  ufe  at  Bueynos  Ayres,  in  the  mines 
of  Chili  and  Poloii,  and  throughout  all  Spanifh  America. 
What  they  commonly  call  a  weight  of  gold  in  Spain.,  is  al- 
ways undcrfiood  of  the  caflilhne.  So  that,  when  they  fay, 
ten  thou  land  weight  of  gold,  it  is  as  much  as  if  they  faid, 
the  weight  of  ten  thoufand  gold  caflillanes. 

CASTILLE.  New  and  Old  Caftille,  and  Eflramadura,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,  are  parts  of  one  province,  rather  than 
diitinct  provinces.  New  Caflille  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Old  Caflille,  from  which  it  is  every  way  divided  by  moun- 
tains, which  are  only  known  by  the  names  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  run.  On  the  eafl  it  is  parted  from 
Eflramadura  by  another  chain  of  them,  called  Guadalupe 
and  La  Sorene  ;  on  the  fouth  from  Andalufia,  by  thefe  called 
Sierra  Morcna,  and  by  an  imaginary  line  from.Murcia ;  and 
on  the  eafl,  by  the  river  Segura,  and  mountains  of  Almanza 
and  Requene  from  Valencia  ;  and  from.  Arrngon,  by  thofe 
of  Mayao,  Daroka,  and  Malina.  The  length  of  this  king- 
dom, from  fouth  to  north,  is  about  180  miles,  and  pretty 
near  the  fame  in  breadth,  where  it  is  wideft,  but  it's  figure 
is  irregular  in  the  latter. 
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The  country  bei:.-  all  inland,  and  furrounded  with  fuch 
mountains,  which  contract  the  fun's  rays,  as  it  were,  into  a 
focus,  and  at  the  fame  time  fupprefs  the  fiee  paflages  of  the 
cooling  fea-breezes,  it's  climate  is  confequently  hotter  in  fum- 
mer,  and  colder  in  the  winter,  than  thofe  which  lie  along  the 
fea-coafts,  under  the  fame  latitude.  It  is,  neverthelcfs,  very 
healthy,  and  it's  foil  generally  fertile,  producing  abundance 
of  wheat  and  other  grain,  plenty  of  wine,  oil,  fruit,  and 
herbs ;  feet's  a  great  quantity  of  cattle,  all  forts  of  f  owl, 
Wild  and  tame  ;  and  is  very  well  fupplied  with  varictv  of 
fifh,  and  green  paflure,  by  the  many  rivers  that  run 
through  it. 

This  province,  large  as  it  is,  and  the  principal  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  has,  neverthelefs,  but  fix  cities,  one  archbifhop- 
ric,  and  one  bifhopric.  But  it  is  fufficiently  compenfated, 
(1.)  By  it's  famed  metropolis  Madrid,  which,  though  no 
city,  is  yet  efteemed  one  of  the  fineft  and  inofl  opulent 
towns  in  the  world  ;  (2.)  By  the  celebrated  univerfity  of 
Complutum,  now  Alcala  de  Henarez  ;  and  (3.)  By  the  noble 
archbifhopric  of  Toledo,  reckoned  the  rnofl  opulent  in  the 
univerfe,  after  that  of  Rome,  and  now  pofilfied  by  one  of 
the  royal  family.  To  all  which  we  may  add,  that  New 
Caflille  has  likewife  a  confiderable  number  of  fine,  large,  and 
rich  towns,  not  inferior  to  any  in  Europe. 

Madrid,  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  capital  of 
the  whole  monarchy,  is  feated  in  the  very  heart  of  Spain, 
on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Manzanares,  and  in  a  whole- 
fome  and  fertile  foil. 

Toledo  is  built  on  a  high,  fleep,  and  craggy  rock,  almoft 
inaccefiible  on  all  fides,  and  made  much  more  fo  by  the 
courfe  of  the  river  Tagus,  now  Tajo,  which  encompafles  it 
almoft  round. 

The  plain  about  it  is  fpacious,  fertile,  and  delightful,  and  fo 
v/ell  watered  by  the  Tagus,  one  of  the  rnofl  confiderable  ri-i 
vers  in  Spain,  that  it  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and 
every  thing  that  can  be  defired  either  for  conveniency  or  de- 
light.    The  air  here  is  particularly  ferene,  clear,  and  heal  thy  ;j 
on  which  account,  and  the  extraordinary   plenty,  variety, 
and  cheapnefs  of  provifions,  which  fell  much  cheaper  thai 
in  any  inland  market  of  Spain,  here  refide  many  noble  fa- 
milies, befides  gentry,  learned  and  religious  perfons,  ftudenti 
&c.   a  much  greater  number  of  merchants,  tradei'men 
artificers,  efpecially  in   the  filk  and  woollen  manufactures 
which  two  branches  alone  are  faid  to  have  employed  ne; 
10,000  hands. 

Cuanca,  Cuanza,  is  fituate  in  the  mountainous  part 
New  Caftille,  called  La  Sierra,  on  the  eafteni  fide  of  ic. 
Hands  on  a  hill,  difficult  of  accefs,  on  the  high  road  betwi 
Madrid  and  Valcntia.  It  is  watered  on  one  fide  by  the  Xu 
car,  on  the  other  by  the  Huecar  :  fo  that  the  plain  abound: 
with  fine  gardens,  orchards,  and  paflure  ground.  The  Ta 
gus,  Xucar,  Cabrial,  and  Turio  rivers,  running  acrofs  th 
territory,  fertilize  the  land,  and  make  fruitful  every  thing  tl 
life  and  luxury  can  defire. 

Guadalaxara   is  the  capital   city  of  a  territory  called  Al 
Carria,  feated  on   the  banks   of  the  river  Henarez.     It  h 
handfome  flreets,  and  flately   houfes,    delicate    fprings 
fountains,  curious  gardens  and  orchards,  and  plenty  of  pn 
vifions  of  all  forts.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north-eaft 
Madrid,  and  accounted  an  healthy  and  delightful  fituation 

Hueta-Guela  is  fituate  in  a  pleafant  plain,  by  which  nil 
the  fine  brook  Cada,  which  bubbles  out  of  the  ground  at 
fmall  diflance,  and  yet  is  flrong  enough  to  turn  17  corn  ai 
feveral  fulling  mills.  The  territory  about  it  is  large,  ferti 
and  delightful,  and  produces,  befides  all  neceffaries  for  life, 
very  confiderable  quantity  of  faffron  annually.  It  flam 
wefl-fouth-weft  from  Madrid  about  60  miles,  and  fomewh 
more  from  Toledo  weft-north-weft. 

Cividad  Real  lies  in  a  deep  bottom,  that,  for  want 
a  current  to  carry  off  the  waters,  which  come  pouring  dow 
the  adjacent  hills,  after  a  violent  rain,  it  is  in  continual  da 
ger  of  being  overflowed.  Notwithllanding  thebadnefs< 
it's  fituation,  yet  the  city  is  very  populous,  and  carries  < 
feveral  manufactures,  and  is  particularly  famed  for  makii 
of  gloves.  It  no  ways  confifts  with  a  work  of  this  kind, 
enumerate  all  the  other  towns  in  this  province,  that  are 
way  confiderable  for  their  trade  or  manufactures. — On 
province,  therefore,  I  fball  only  make  the  following 


Remarks. 

In  Madrid  has  been  fet  up  a  manufacture  of  tiflues,  lut 
firings  and  other  filks,  no  lefs  curious  in  the  workmanfli 
than  in  the  colours  and  mixtures,  in  imitation  of  the  fabr 
of  Lyons  in  France;  and  this  manufacture  has   produc 
fuch  as  the  late  king  himfelf  was  not  afhan  ed  to  wear. 
This    fuccefsful   eftablifhment  in  Spain  has  been   owing 
workmen,  and  a  famous  dyer  from  the  city  of  Lyons,  pi 
cured   by  his  late  majefly,  at  the  charge  of  his  own  ro; 
revenue;  and  to  the  encouragement  of  a  houfe  and  luppl' 
of  money  which  he  ordered  to  be  advanced   in  the  ini<ui 
of  the   undertaking,  giving   alfo  a  monthly  penfion  of 
doublons  to  the  mailer-dyer,  and    12  doublons  to  the  n 
manufacturer. 
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\Vithout  the  gates  of  Madrid  has  been  raifed  alfo  a  fabric 
of  prime  tapeftry,  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  Flanders,  by  a 
ma  fie  r  and  workmen,  whom  his  majefty  procured  from  that 
country,  at  the  charge  of  the  treafury  ;  and  they  continue  in 
this  important  manufactory,  working  for  the  royal  palaces, 
having  the  encouragement  of  houfes,  Workfhops,  and  indul- 
gences, which  his  majefty  granted  them. 
And  notwithstanding  there  be  not  yet  in  cither  of  the  fabrics 
a  competent  number  of  mailers  and  workmen,  for  the  confi- 
derable  confumption  of  this  kingdom  ;  yet  the  main  difficulty 
has  bee*  furmounted,  which  is  fettling  and  bringing  the  ma- 
nufactures to  the  perfection  already  mentioned  ;  for  it  is  an 
cafy  thing  to  enlarge,  or  add  to  what  we  have  begun,  and  al- 
ready cilablfhcd  upon  a  goad  footing. 
'  By  this  plain  fact,  fays  a  celebrated   Spanifh  author,   IN 

*  THE  very  face  OF  THE  court,  many  pcrfons  might 
'  be  undeceived,  who  believe  and  propagate  a  notion  (upon 

*  what  grounds   I   know    not)    that  in    this    kingdom    we 

*  cannot  arrive  at  the  perfection  we  have  fcen  in  thefe  and 
'  other  manufactures,  cither  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of 

*  the  work,  as  if  there  was  neither  genius  to  invent*  nor  hands 

*  to  execute  in  Spain  ;  or  for  colours,  as  if  his  majefty's  pro- 
'  vinces  did  not  really  fupply  the  principal  and  belt  materials 

*  for  them  ;  or  from  our  water,  which  they  fuppofe  not  pro- 

*  per  for  them,  even  when  both  the  declaration  of  foreign 
4  artificers,  and  experience,  fhews  it  to  be  very  fit  for  dying 

*  all  forts  of  colours  ;  and  it  is  alfo  certain,  that,  notwith- 
'  (landing  foreigners  introduced  thefe  curious  fabrics,  many 

*  Spaniards  now  join  in  them,  and  already  make  them  in 

*  equal  perfection  *. 

*  By  thefe  very  meafures  the  great  Colbert  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  prefent  fiourifhing  trade  of  France.  See  the  article 
Britain.  And,  by  thefe  and  the  like  maxims  of  policy, 
Spain  is  likely  to  raife  her  trade  and  navigation  to  what 
pilch  they  defire.  See  the  articles,  Biscay,  Catalonia, 
and  Stain.  Do  we  not  fee  that  Spain  is  daily  drawing 
away  ingenious  artificers  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  Great-Britain  ?  Wherefore,  is  it  not  the  intereit  of 
thefe  kingdoms  to  give  all  fitting  encouragement  to  inge- 
nious artificers  and  mechanics,  to  keep  them  at  home,  to 
prevent  their  lofs  horn  impoverishing  our  own  nation,  and 
enriching  our  rivals,  by  their  commerce  and  navigation? 
See  the  articles  Artificers,  Manufactures,  Mecha- 
nics, and  fuch  other  heads  we  from  thofe  fliall  refer  to. 

'  The  <>rand  fabric  of  fine  cloths  at  Guadalaxara  is  wholly 

*  owing    to   the  vigilance   and    protection  of  his  majefty, 

*  though  there  has  not  been  yet,  in  the  management  of  it, 

*  the  good  ceconomy,  which  is  requifite,  and  has  been  di- 
'  reeled  by  his  majefty's  orders.  But  one  great  point  has  been 
'  obtained,  that  many  of  the  good  workmen  employed  in  thefe 

*  manufactures  are  Spaniards,  and  fome,  who  have  been 
"  bred  up  in  them,  have  difperfed  into  other  parts  of  the  king- 
'  dom,  which  is  the  principal  advantage  refulting  from  the 

*  arrival  and  introduction  of  foreign  mailers  and  workmen  ; 

*  therefore  no  fcruple  ought  to  be  made  of  bearing  the  ex- 
'  pence  of  their  journey,  and  their  firft  fettlement.'  [Bri- 
tons !  permit  me  to  do  myfelf  the  honour  eameftly  to  re- 
commend to  you  to  cherifh  and  carefs  your  ingenious  Arti- 
ficers, your  Mechanics,  your  Manufacturers,  that 
no  inducements  may  prevail  with  thefe  moil  ufeful  fubjecrs 
of  the  three  kingdoms  to  abandon  their  native  country,  to 
inrich  others  and  ruin  their  own  !] 

'  And  it  well  deferves  our  notice  (continues  this  wife  Spa- 

*  niard)  that  it  has  been  found  by  experience  in  Guadalaxara, 
'  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  that  the  Spanifh  women,  and  even 

*  the  very  young  girls,  fpin  wool  better  and  quicker  than  the 
'  miftreiTes  of  foreign  families  that  inftrudted   them,  and 

*  were  brought  over  for  that  purpofe. 

*  By  means  of  due   fupplies   and  encouragement  from   his 

*  majefty  to  Don  Jofeph  de  Aguada,  knight  of  the  order  of 

*  Calatrava,  for  the  fabric  of  cloths  in  Valdemero,  the  Spa- 

*  niards  have  alio  gained  the  point  of  manufacturing  them 

*  in  that  town,  as  fine  as  thofe  of  England,  and  of  good 

*  colours  and  mixtures ;  as  is  manifefl  from  the  approbation 

*  they  have  received  from  his  majefty,  who  has  worn  them 
'  himfelf  upon  feveral  occafions  *.' 

*  This  again  is  following  the  example  of  Lewis  the  XlVth 
of  France,  who,  by  the  very  fame  means  enabled  his  fab- 
jecr,  firil,  to  fupply  his  own  kingdom  with  the  woollen 
manufacture,  and  afterwards  encouraged  them  to  fupplant 
England  at  foreign  markets.  'Tis  certain,  from  this  po- 
licy of  the  court  of  Spain,  that  we  malt  lofe  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  trade  of  both  Old  and  New  Spain.  Does 
not  this  merit  the  confideration  of  the  wifdom.  of  the 
nation  r 

This  is  but  a  flight  fketch  of  what  has  been  done  in  Spain, 

in  regard  to  their  trading  interefts. Hear  what  this  noble 

Spaniard  further  urges,  and  which  is  now  duly  attended  to 

at  the  court  of  Spain: c  It  is  out  of  difpute,  fays  he, 

'  upon  another  occafion,  that  the  commerce,  we  have  many 

*  years  carried  on  with  other  nations,  has  been  very  injurious 
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'  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy;  and  the  caufe  whence  our  da- 

*  mage  has  arifen  in  the  fame  commerce,  has  been  pointed 
1  out.  So  that  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive,  that  in  order  to> 
'  promote  our  own  intereft,  and  pofTefs  the  great  and  happy 

*  confequences,  which   we  aim   at,  and  we  are  invited  toj 

*  and  enabled  to  obtain  from  the  great  plenty,  and  fuperior 
'  quality,  of  our  materials  and  fruits,  we  ought  to  labour, 

*  with  zeal  and  addrefs,  in  all  thefe  meafures,  that  can  avail 
4  towards  felling  more  commodities  and  fruits  to  foreigners, 

*  than  we  buy  of  them,  for  here  lies  all  the  fecret,  good  con- 
'  duct,  and  advantage  of  trade  [fee  our  article  Britain,  cr 

*  Great-Britain]  or  at  leaft,  that  we  be  upon  a  par 
'  in  the  barter  of  commodities,  which  might  be  even  fuffici- 

*  ent  for  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom.  For,  by  virtue  of 

*  it,  there  would  be  detained,  in  Spain,  the  greatefl  part  of 

*  the  wealth  that  comes  from  the  Indies,  and  thefe  kingdoms 
1  be  conftantly  rich  and   powerful.     Nor  ought  we  ever  to 

*  lofe  fight  of  this  maxim,  that  the  vafl  treafures,  which  ar- 

*  rive   at  Cadiz  from  thefe  parts,  contribute  nothing  to  our 

*  relief  or  advantage,  but  will  rather  be  turned  againft  this 
'  monarchy,  fo  long  as  they  pafs,  diredtly  from  the  fame  port, 

*  to  the  rivals  of  the  crown,  &c.' 

Old  Castille,  a  kingdom  in  Spain,  borders  all  the  way  on 
the  fouth  to  New  Caftille,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  rid»e 
ot  mountains,  which  change  their  names  according  to  the 
places  they  arc  in.  By  that  chain  which  is  called  Siena  de 
Tablada,  and  by  thofe  of  Pica  and  Banos,  from  Eftramadura 
on  the  weft;  and  by  thofe  of  Avilla  and  Pemia,  with  the 
fmall  rivers  of  Carrian,  Pifucrgia,  and  Heban,  from  Leon  on 
the  north-weft.  It  is  parted  again  on  the  rrorth  from  Aflu- 
rias  and  Bifcay,  by  another  ridge  of  hills  branching  out  from 
the  Pyrenees,  only  in  the  center  ;  between  thefe  two  pro- 
vinces it  has  a  narrow  flip  of  land,  which  reaches  quite  to 
the  bay  of  Bifcay,  whereon  it  has  feveral  fea-ports. 
The  climate  here  differs  fomewhat  from  that  of  New  Caf- 
tille,  by  reafon  of  the  country  being  more  mountainous^ 
which  makes  the  feveral  parts  of  it  vary,  according  to  their 
fituation,  the  vallies  being  exceffive  hot,  the  upper  grounds 
proportionably  cold  and  bleak;  and  others,  according  as  the 
proximity  of  the  hills  fends  down  refrefhing  gales,  or  caufes 
a  greater  reflection  of  the  fun.  Upon  the  whole,  the  foil  is 
good  in  general,  in  fome  fenfe  or  other,  the  plains  yielding 
plenty  of  all  forts  of  grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  other  provifi- 
ons  ;  the  fides  of  the  hills  good  pafture  for  their  numerous 
cattle,  and  their  fummits  timber  for  building  and  fuel.  Some 
of  thefe  mountains  arc  fo  high,  as  to  be  covered  with  fnow 
at  the  top  all  the  fummer,  which  is  carried  and  fold  to  the 
towns  to  cool  their  wine,  which  is  a  ufual  thing  in  Spain. 
The  natives  are,  for  the  molt  part,  grave,  imart,  witty, 
and  polite,  but  ambitious  aflerters  of  the  antiquity  and  no- 
bility of  their  families.  The  gentry,  in  general,  are  more 
follicitous  about  thefe  trifles,  and  the  politenefs  and  purity  of 
the  Caftilian  language,  than  they  are  to  cultivate  the  noble 
arts  of  traffic  ;  which  would  more  effectually  preferve  the 
antiquity  of  their  families,  and  delicacy  of  their  manners  and 
language,  than  what  they  prefer. 

I  fhall  leave  fuch  delicacies  to  be  elaborately  reprefented  by 
others  of  a  different  tafte  ;  they  don't  fuit  mine  at  prefent. 

Secovia  is  the  chief  city  for  commerce.  It  is  fituate  in  a 
low  valley,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  mountains,  and  encom- 
pafled  on  the  north  by  the  river  Erefma,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
brook  Clamores,  and  the  river  Frio,  which  runs  through  the 
midft  of  it. 

The  city  ftands  on  a  noble  eminence,  is  rich,  populous,  and 
opulent,  thro'  not  only  the  great  number  of  rich  and  noble  fa- 
milies, who  make  their  chief  refidence  there,  but  much  more 
fo  by  the  large  commerce,  manufactures,  and  other  trades 
which  are  carried  on  here.  Here  are  25  corn-mills,  14  ful- 
ling-mills, various  paper-mills,  and  three  places  on  a  fine 
river,  made  extremely  convenient  for  cleanfing  of  their  wool. 
The  principal  mint  of  Spain  is  fixed  in  this  city,  which,  when 
it  works,  can  coin  30,000  ducats  per  day.  Here  is  alfo 
good  printing-paper  made,  but  the  woollen  manufacture  is 
here  the  beft,  and  the  moil  confiderable  in  all  Spain;  for 
here  is  a  vaft  quantity  of  the  fineft  wool  made  from  innume- 
rable flocks,  that  are  raifed  in  the  neighbouring  plains,  and 
the  cloth  that  is  made  here,  is  efteemed  the  beft  in  all  the 
world,  and  in  higheft  requeft  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Here  are  alfo  fundry  other  manufactures  arid  trades  carried  on 
with  great  induftry  and  fuccefs  ;  and  this  city  has  this  pecu- 
liar excellent  regulation,  that  it  fufrers  no  perfons  to  live  a 
loofe  and  idle  life;  all  muft  work,  if  they  will  eat;  and  no 
perfons  are  here  fuffered  to  beg. 

Siguenza  is  likewife  a  noble  and  opulent  city,  is  excellently 
well  fituated,  and  fertilized  by  the  river  Henarez,  which 
waters  the  verdant  plains  round  about,  fo  that  they  abound 
with  corn,  wine,  pafture,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits,  game,  fowl, 
&c.  They  have  admirable  mineral  and  medicinal  fprings, 
which  are  much  reforted  to. 

There  are  four  fea-port  towns  in  this  province  on  the  bay  of 
Bifcay,  Laredo,  St  Andreo,  Caftro  de  Urdiales,  St.  Vincents 
de  la  Barguera ;  which  are  well  walled,  and  have  good  har- 
bours for  fhips  of  fmall  bulk,  each  under  the  government  of 
6  M  a  Cor- 
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a  Corregidor,  who  is  alfo  captain-general,  which  is  a  poft  of 
honour  and  profit. 

CASTING,  in  foundery,  is  the  running  of  a  melted  me- 
tal into  a  mould,  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  See  Foun- 
dery, Iron,  and  Lead. 

CASTOREUM.  The  liquor  contained  in  the  little  bags  or 
purfes,  at  the  bottom  of  the  os  pubis  of  the  beaver  or  caftor, 
and  not  in  it's  tefticles,  as  the  ancients  imagined,  fince  it  is 
found  in  the  females  as  well  as  in  the  males.  See  Beaver. 
The  liquor  contained  in  the  two  upper  bags  is  a  refinous, 
flabby  fubftance,  adhering  to  the  fmall  fibres  of  the  bags,  of 
a  greyifh  colour  without,  yellowifh  within,  inflammable,  of 
a  ftrong,  penetrating,  and  difagreeable  fcent ;  this  is  the 
true  caftoreum :  being  expoled  to  the  air,  it  hardens  by  de- 
grees in  a  month's  time,  and  becomes  browner,  brittle,  and 
friable  :  but,  if  you  would  have  it  become  hard  fooner,  you 
need  only  hang  the  bags,  in  which  it  is  contained,  in  the 
chimney,  and  leave  them  there  a  few  days,  and  they  will 
foon  dry,  and  you  may  eafily  know,  by  handling  the  bags, 
whether  the  fubftance  in  them  is  become  folid  and  dry. 
The  two  lower  bags  are  placed,  the  one  on  the  right,  and 
the  other  on  the  left  fide  of  the  anus.  They  contain  an 
unctuous  and  adipous  fubftance,  which  looks  like  honey;  it 
is  of  pale  yellow  colour,  of  a  ftrong  fcetid  fmell,  like  that 
of  the  caftoreum,  but  fomething  weaker  and  fainter:  this 
liquor  condenfes,  as  it  grows  ftale,  and  becomes  of  the  con- 
fiftency  and  colour  of  tallow.  When  it  is  frefh,  the  phyfi- 
cians  afcribe  wonderful  properties  to  it ;  but,  when  old,  it 
grows  blackr  and  turns  into  a  ftrong  poifon. 
One  meets  at  the  merchants  with  bags  of  caftoreum,  fome 
larger,  fome  fmaller,  according  as  the  beaver,  from  which 
they  were  taken,  was  of  a  greater  or  leffer  magnitude.  The 
beft  comes  from  Dantzic  j  the  caftoreum  of  Canada  is  much 
inferior. 
The  bags  muft  be  chofen  large,  heavy,  of  a  brown  colour, 

,  of  a  ftrong  penetrating  fmell,  full  of  hard,  brittle,  friable 
matter,  yellowifh,  brown,  interlaced  with  very  thin  mem- 
branes, and  of  a  fliarp  tafte.  Care  mull  be  taken  that  it  has 
not  been  mixed  with  honey,  or  any  other  drugs,  to  fwell  the 

.  bags,  which  may  be  known  by  fqueezing  them  ;  thofe  which 
have  been  adulterated  being  foftifh,  and  yielding  a  liquid  and 
ftinking  honey  :  but  the  natural  ones  are  heavy  and  hard,  of 
a  penetrating  fmell,  and  full  of  fmall  filaments  or  threads. 
Befides  the  Venice  treacle  and  mithridate,  in  which  caftoreum 
is  ufed,  it  is  alfo  employed  in  feveral  hyfteric  and  cephalic 
medicines.  An  oil  is  likewife  drawn  from  it,  which  is  called 
oil  of  caftor,  or  beaver  ;  and,  whilft  it  is  in  it's  liquid  unctu- 
ous  ftate,  it  is  ufed  as  an  ointment  for  the  cure  of  feveral 
diftempers.     See  Beaver. 

CATALONIA,  a  principality  in  Old  Spain,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Pyrenees,  by  which  it  is  parted  from  the 
province  of  Rouffillon  in  France  ;  on  the  weft  by  Arragon 
and  a  fmall  part  of  Valentia:  from  the  firft  of  thefe  it  is  part- 
ed by  the  rivers  Nagnera  and  Maturana,  and  a  ridge  of  hills, 
and  from  the  latter  by  the  river  Genia.  On  the  fouth  and 
eaft  it   is  wafhed   by  the  Mediterranean,  and  hath  many  a 

•    convenient  fea-port  along  thefe  fhores. 

The  inland  part  is  a  mixture  of  plains  and  mountains  ;  that 
part  next  to  France  is  the  moft  mountainous,  but  further  in 
it  abounds  with  delightful  and  fnacious  plains.  The  climate, 
which  reaches  from  41  to  43  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
f;  om  one  degree  to  3.  20  min.  eaft  longitude,  is  therefore 
neither  fo  hot  as  Andalufia,  nor  fo  cold  as  Afturia,  and  the 
north  part  of  Spain  ;  being  moreover  fheltered  on  the  north 
by  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  fea.  This  tempe- 
rature, joined  to  the  many  ftreams  and  rivers  with  which  the 
country  abounds,  makes  it  exceeding  fertile  and  delightful. 
It's  product,  which  is  here  in  great  plenty,  is  excellent 
wheat,  rich  wine,  fweet  oil,  exquifite  honey,  delicious  fruits 
of  moft  kinds,  abundance  of  cattle,  fwarms  of  fowls,  wild 
and  tame,  vaft  quantities  of  deer,  hares,  rabbets,  and  all 
other  game;  good  hemp,  fine  flax,  faffron,  variety  of  corn, 
and  other  grain,  herbs,  &c.  a  confiderable  quantity  of  filk, 
fine  wool,  fifh  of  all  forts,  and  in  very  great  plenty  ;  quar- 
ries of  marble,  alabafter,  and  jafper-ftone,  coral  from  the  fea, 
fait  and  many  other  commodities. 

Barcelona  is  the  capital  city  of  this  province,  and  is  infe- 
rior to  few  in  Europe,  that  are  not  the  courts  of  princes.  It 
is  delightfully  feated  on  the  Mediterranean  coaft,  a  little  be- 
low the  gulph  of  Lyons  in  France,  and  opens  to  the  fea  in  a 
beautiful  femicircle,  which,  together  with  it's  eminence  and 

.  caftle,  and  the  beauty  of  it's  fumptuous  edifices,  afford  an 
engaging  profpect  to  the  fhipping,  efpeciallyas  it  ftands  be- 
tween two  confiderable  rivers,  the  Lobregal  and  Befes. 
The  coaft  it  ftands  upon  is  a  good  fafe  road  ;  and  the  port, 
though  rather  too  fmall,  hath  yet  rendered  it  a  place  of 
great  trade,  cfpecially  when  Indian  commodities  were  brought 
from  Turkey  and  Egypt  through  the  Mediterranean. 
It's  territory  round  it  is  ftored  with  all  neceflaries  for  fuftc- 
nance  and  delight,  as  wheat,  and  other  kinds  of  grain;  oil, 

.  rich  wines,  fruit  of  all  forts,  cattle,  fowl,  honey,  wood,  and 
came  of  moft  forts. 

Terragona,  the  fecond  city  in  this  province,  ftands  com- 
inydioufly  fituate  near  the  coail  of  the  Mediterranean,  on 


the  brink  of  a  pleafant  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  fafe 
and  convenient  harbour  for  fmall  fhips,  between  the  river 
Gaya  and  Francoli. 

The  climate  here  is  fo  temperate,  and  the  foil  of  fo  rich  and 
warm  a  quality,  that  the  trees  bear  fruit  and  bloflbm  in  the 
coldeft  months.  The  country  here  in  general  is  adorned  with 
delightful  gardens,  orchards,  and  country-feats  ;  the  fields 
abound  with  corn,  wine,  oil,  flax,  hemp,  and  fruits  of  moft 
kinds  in  very  great  perfe&ion  ;  with  all  kinds  of  fowl,  and 
game,  and  fifh  for  the  fea.  It  ftands  above  5c  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Barcelona,  and  about  45  eaft  from  Tortofa. 

Tortosa  is  fituate  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  not  far  from 
the  fea,  and  has  a  good  bay  formed  by  that  river,  that  comes 
up  almoft  to  the  walls  of  this  city.  It's  fituation  is  about 
•  12  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Valentia  in 
the  midft  of  a  pleafant  wood,  and  has  a  ftately  bridge  over 
the  river. 

Without  this  city  is  a  beautiful  plain,  18  miles  long,  and  6  in 
breadth,  watered  with  the  Ebro,  and  producing  corn,  wine 
oil,  fruit,  timber  for  fhipping,  great  qiantity  of  palm-trees 
with  cattle,  fowl,  game,  and  other  necefiaries,  befide  fi'k 
in  abundance,  which  is  here  made  into  farcenets.  Here  is  no 
want  of  curious  fprings,  which  fertilize  the  plain,  and  amply 
fupply  the  city  with  water,  befides  quarries  of  marble  and 
jafper,  and  falt-pits. 

Lerida,  another  ancient  city  on  the  borders  of  this  province 
next  to  Arragon,  fituate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Se<ne, 
which  falls  into  the  Ebro,  a  few  miles  below  it.  The  coun- 
try here  is  pleafant  and  fertile,  abounding  with  all  kinds  of 
provisions,  and  the  city  is  famed,  among  other  things,  for 
making  excellent  gloves. 

Urgel  lies  between  two  high  mountains,  not  far  from  the 
Pyrenees,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Segre,  about  90  miles 
diftant  from  north-weft  Barcelona.  It's  territory  is  fuf- 
prizingly  fruitful,  yielding  an  hundred  fold  of  corn  and  other 
grain,  with  extraordinary  quantities  of  almonds  and  other 
fine  fruit,  and  feeds  multitudes  of  cattle. 

Girona  lies  along  the  fide  of  a  hill,  in  the  eaft-part  of  this 
province,  about  21  miles  from  the  fea,  and  about  60  north- 
eaft  from  Barcelona.  The  river  Ter  wafhes  the  walls  of 
this  city.  It's  productions  around  are  much  the  fame  with 
Urgel. 

Vicqtje,  a  fmall  city,  but  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  kind  of penin- 
fula,  formed  by  the  rivers  Ter  and  Naguerra,  which  almoft 
encompafs  it.  It  ftands  near  36  miles  north  of  Barcelona, 
and  adjacent  to  a  fertile  and  delightful  plain.  About  6 
miles  from  the  city  is  the  mountain  MofTen,  where  are  found 
excellent  white  and  purple  amethyfts  and  topazes.  They 
are  dug  out  of  a  fat,  reddifh,  or  yellowifh  earth,  and  the 
beft  fort  of  thefe  laft  are  thofe  of  the  deepeft  violet.  In 
fome  neighbouring  mountains  are  likewife  found  gold,  eme- 
ralds, and  other  curious  ftones,  but  in  fo  fmall  quantity, 
that  they  fcarce  anfwer  the  end  of  fearching  for.  On  the 
fhore  of  the  late  Silles,  near  this  city,  are  alfo  found  fome 
good  topazes. 

Solsona  ftands  on  the  river  Cardona,  in  the  heart  of  this  pro- 
vince, at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  in  a  pleafant  plain, 
about  60  miles  north-weft  from  Barcelona,  and  near  the  like 
diftance  from  Terragon.  In  regard  to  objects  of  commerce, 
it  affords  little  elfe  but  vaft  quantities  of  dried  peaches  which 
are  packed  away  hence  into  feveral  parts. 

Balaguer  is  pleafantly  fituate  on  the  river  Segre.  Between 
this  place  and  Lerida  is  a  fmall  town  named  Terrofio,  whofe 
fituation,  whether  from  the  ferenity  of  the  air,  or  any  pecu- 
liar virtue  from  it's  foil,  is  reckoned  fo  extraordinary  falu- 
brious,  as  even  to  cure  mad  folks,  though  ever  fo  ragino-  and 
furious. 

Cardona  ftands  about  60  miles  diftant  from  Barcelona,  near 
which  city  is  a  mountain  of  fait,  which  yields  an  annual  re- 
venue to  the  duke  proprietor  of  30,000  pieces  of  eight.  The 
fait  is  tranfparent,  and,  when  powdered,  is  exceeding  white. 
Thefe  are  the  cities  of  note  in  this  Spanifh  province,  which 
have  any  productions,  or  commodious  fituation  for  com- 
merce. 

Remarks. 

Mere  narratives  alone  of  the  trade  of  this,  or  the  other  part 
of  the  world,  not  affording  that  idea  of  the  true  fenfe  and 
fpirit  of  peculiar  courts,  in  regard  to  their  commercial  views 
and  intentions,  the  reader  will  obferve,  that,  wherever  a  fuit- 
able  occafion  naturally  offers,  1  have  endeavoured  to  fuggeft 
not  only  fomething  tending  towards  the  national  interefts,  but 
what  may  prove  of  perfonal  benefit  and  advantage  to  practical 
traders  in  general. 
The  fyftem  of  the  Court  of  Spain  having  taken  a  new  turn 
of  late  years,  in  relation  to  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  that  kingdom  ;  and  which  muft  foon  very  fenfibly  affeft 
all  Britifh  merchants  and  traders,  who  have  dealings,  in 
any  fhape,  with  that  nation,  and  alfo  importantly  affect  the] 
trading  intereft  of  Great- Britain  in  general;  I  judge  it  no^ 
way  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  this  work,  to  apprize  the 
public  of  what  is  doing  in  foreign  countries,  with  refpecr, 
to  trade. 

And 
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And  whatever  I  fhall  occafionally  rcprefcnf,  or  urge  upon 
that  head,  I  hope  will  be  candidly  judged  of;  as  being  in- 
tended in  a  national,  and  no  other  light.  When  facts.are 
in^enuoufly  ftated,  and  reafoning  deducible  therefrom  mo- 
dcftly  and  difpaflionatcly  inforced,  I  am  willing  to  flatter 
myfelf,  that  no  man,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  can  have  rea- 
son to  be  difgufted.  If  I  am  miftaken  in  point  of  judgment, 
in  giving  my  humble  fentiments  upon  a  great  variety  of  very 
delicate  and  complicated  points  of  a  national  nature^  I  per- 
fuadc  myfelf,  that  I  fhall  meet  with  candour  from  the  fen- 
fible  and  honeft  part  of  mankind,  who  always  make  due  al- 
lowances, when  they  arc  convinced  of  the  uprightriefs  of  the 
intention. 

It  is  as  little  in  my  power,  as  in  my  difpofition,  to  infinuate 
any  thing  that  might  have  the  lcaft  tendency  to  embroil  the 
public  affairs.  It  is  every  man's  duty  to  do  otherwife,  who 
is  a  friend  to  his  country  and  the  conflitution.  It  becomes 
every  individual,  who  profeffes  thefe  principles,  and  has 
ever  given  teftimony  thereof,  to  contribute  all  in  his  power, 
not  to  lefl'en,  but  to  add  to  the  weight  and  dignity  of  his 
country,  when  fhe  is  injured  and  opprefled  by  other  nations. 
And,  if  this  fhould  ever  be  the  cafe  of  thefe  kingdoms,  long 
experience  hath  proved,  that  drawing  the  fword,  upon  every 
fuch  occafion,  is  not  the  way  to  redrefs  grievances.  This 
can  only  be  done,  to  good  purpofe,  by  the  peaceable  arts  of 
commei  ce  ;  for  it  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  can  put  us  above 
infults  ;  it  is  not  plunging  ourfelvcs  into  wars,  and  incrcafing 
our  incumbrances,  that  can  right  us,  if  we  may  judge  from 
paft  experience,  but  we  may  always  right  ourfelves,  by  means 
of  the  fpirit  of  commerce  wifely  conducted. 
Every  nation  hath  an  equal  right  with  ourfelves  to  make  all 
advantage,  by  trade,  of  their  lawful  territory  and  natural 
fituation.  This  is  no  juft  caufe  for  anger ;  but  it  ought  to 
infpire  emulation. 

The  Spaniards  arc  about  to  cultivate  thofe  arts  of  trade, 
which  they  have  long  neglected,  and  been  reproached  and 
ftigmatized  on  that  account.  The  confequcncc  of  which 
muft  be,  that  they  will  take  lefs  of  the  Britifh  produce  and 
manufacture,  as  well  as  lefs  of  thofe  of  other  nations.  This 
•will  prove  a  national  lofs,  but  not  irretrievable.  For,  if  we 
take  lefs  of  their  product,  in  proportion,  as  they  diminifh  the 
importation  of  our  commodities,  will  not  this  prevent  any 
national  injury  ?  And  if  our  traders  cannot  gain  fo  much  by 
Spanifh  products,  when  we  take  lefs,  they  muft  avail  them- 
i'elves  by  other  branches  of  traffic.  If  the  ftriking  out  of  any 
new  and  important  branches  of  commerce  requires  public 
encouragement  at  their  commencement,  let  traders  ftatc  their 
wants  ;  let  them  properly  and  dutifully  apply  to  the  great 
representative  of  the  nation,  and  certainly  they  will  not  be 
denied  what  is  nationally,  though  they  may,  what  is  pei  ton- 
ally, intercfting.  Let  the  arts  of  commerce,  thofe  national, 
thofe  truly  important  arts,  be  but  as  much  cultivated  in  thefe 
kingdoms,  as  the  arts  of  wrangling,  party,  civil  and  religious 
ilrife  have  been  ;  and  I  could  almolt  prefume  to  prophefy, 
that,  if  we  lofe  one  branch  of  trade,  we  may  gain  another 
equivalent:  and  I  hope,  nay,  I  fhall  zealoufly  endeavour, 
that  this  work  may  prove  inftrumental  to  bring  the  ftudies  of 
commerce  into  more  general  eftcem  in  the  nation  than  hitherto 
they  may  have  been  ;  the  confequence  whereof,  I  may  rea- 
sonably hope,  will  be  productive  of  variety  of  new  branches 
of  trade,  as  well  as  tend  to  improve  many  of  the  old. 
Under  the  head  of  Biscay,  I  have  juft  opened  the  fcene  of 
Spanifh  policy,  that  is  foon  likely  to  difplay  itfelf.  What 
that  nation  is  about  to  do  in  Catalonia,  as  well  as  other  pro- 
vinces, let  the  Patriot-Spaniard  *  ipeak  for  himfelf. 

*  Don  Geronymo  de  Uztariz. 

I  am  fatisfied,  fays  he,  that  there  is  now  in  the  kingdom 

*  of  Valencia  above  2000  looms  of  filk  and  wool  ;  in  the 
'  principality  of  Catalonia,  above  500  ;  and,  in  the  king- 
'  dom  <f  Granrda,    1000,  including  both  forts;    and  there 

*  are  alfo  in  other  provinces  manufactures  of  filk,    though 

*  not  very  confide-rab'e  ;  and,  in  almoft  all  of  them,  no  con- 
'  temptible  number  of  looms  for  the  feveral  fabrics  of  wool, 
'  fuch  as  the  middling  and  coarfe  cloths,  bays,  ferges,  cam- 

*  blets,  droguets,  &c.    One  may,  I  think,  without  rafhnefs, 

*  fuppofethe  filken  ai\d  woollen  looms,  thatarenow  in  Spain, 

*  to  be  10,000.     Now  thefe,  with  the  60,000  new  ones  that 

*  have  been  imagined  to  be  fet  up,  would  amount  to  70,000  ; 

*  and  one  may  reckon  14,000,  or  about  y  part  of  them  to  be 

*  filk  looms  :  and  the  remaining  56,000  of  fine,  middling, 
c  and  coarfe  wool,  of  which  laft  there  is  no  lefs  confump- 

tion. 

1  I  have  already  remarked,  that  in  every  filk  and  woollen 
'  loom,  taken  together,  there  might  be  yearly  manufactured 

to  the  value  of  700  dollars,  including  the  expence  of  mate- 

*  rials  and  dyeing  goods.     In  this  eftimate  I  am  moderate,  as 

*  well  to  ftand  clear  of  every  thing  that  might  feem  forced, 

*  either  in  the  facts,  or  the  reafoning.  But,  as  precifenefs  is 
I*  neceflary  in  calculations,  I  fhall  here  produce  that  made,  a 

«  few  years  ago,  by  the  prefident  and  infpedtors  of  the  filk 

1  manufacture  in  the  city  of  Seville,  which  is  as  follows  : 

5  That,  in  every  loom  of  entire  tiflue,  there  is  yearly  wrought 

1  up  100  weight  of  filk,  and  220  ounces  of  leaf  filver  or 


gold,  more"  or  lefs.  Thefe  manufactures  yield  150  yar4<:; 
which,  at  the  moderate  price  of  3  doublons,  amounts  to 
450  doublons. 

In  each  loom  for  middling  tiflue,  150  pounds  of  filk,  and 
159  ounces  of  metal  yearly,  and  thefe  wrought  up  yearly 
190  yards,  which,  at  the  rate  of  2  doublons  a  yard,  amour.r 
to  380  doublons. 

In  every  loom  for  brocades,  200  pounds  of  filk,  and  be- 
tween 70  and  80  ounces  of  metal,  which  are  manufactured 
annually  into  300  yards,  and,  at  a  doublon  and  a  half  per 
yard,  make  450  doublons. 

In  a  loom  of  double  taffeta,  there  is  ufed  280  pounds  of 
filk  annually,  which  wrought  up  produce  i8co  yards, 
and,  at  the  rate  of  10  reals  de  vellon,  will  amount  to  300 
doublons. 

In  every  loom  of  fingle  taffeta  is  expended  200  pounds  of 
filk  yeaily,  with  fmall  difference,  and  they  yield  above 
3000  yards,  which  at  the  rate  of  6  rcalsde  vellon,  are 
worth  300  doublons. 

In  every  loom  of  plain  or  ftriped  fattins,  there  is  ufed  yearly 
200  pounds  of  filk  ;  which  woven  yield  1200  yards,  and  at 
the  rate  of  16  reals  a  yard,  one  with  another,  the  whole 
amount  will  be  300  doublons. 

In  every  loom  of  damafk,  there  is  yearly  expended  280 
pounds,  which  wrought  up  produce  1200  yard.-,  and  at 
the  rate  of  29  reals,  one  with  another,  are  worth  400 
doublons. 

1  hough  fome  pcrfons,  continues  our  writer,  may  be  a 
little  jealous  of  thefe  calculations;  and  willing  to  reduce 
them  even  'g  or  \,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  after  this 
reduction,  there  will  be  manufactured  annually  in  every 
loom,  one  with  another,  to  the  value  of  a  1000  dollars, 
including  the  price  of  the  materials.  So  that  in  the  14,000 
looms  appropriated  to  filk,  out  of  the  70,000  for  this  com- 
modity and  wool,  there  would  be  manufactured  to  the 
amount  of  14  millions  of  dollars  ;  not  forgetting  that 
there  is  a  fluctuation  in  the  prices  from  year  to  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  filk  and  fruits,  and  from  other 
accidents,  that  ufually  raife  and  full  the  markets. 
From  the  information  of  people  of  experience,  and  to  be 
relied  upon,  we  find  that  in  every  woollen-loom,  one  with 
another,  allowing  for  the  difference  between  fine,  middling, 
and  coarfe  cloths,  there  can  be  yearly  manufactured  to  the 
value  of  above  700  dollars,  including  the  materials.  Hence 
there  would  be  annually  wrought  up  in  the  above  56,000 
woollen  looms,  to  the  amount  of  39  millions,  which,  added 
to  the  14  millions  produced  by  the  filk  manufactures,  would 
make  53  millions  of  dollars. 

It  may  be  obferved,  indeed,  that  all  pofitions  founded  onf 
principles  that  are  not  quite  determinate,  are  liable  to  feme 
uncertainty  :  however,  they  do  not  fail  of  affording  light, 
by  their  approaches  to  truth,  efpecially  when  fome  of  the 
principles  whereon  they  are  founded  are  certain. 
From  what  I  fhall  offer  elfewhere  upon  the  numbef  of 
inhabitants  in  Spain,  it  will  be  found  that  it  contains  near 
7,500,000  fouls  ;  and  though  there  be  many  of  thefe  that 
yeaily  expend  in  manufactures  of  filk  and  wool,  or  of  both 
forts,  above  100  crowns,  without  any  regard  to  linnerr,  it 
is  alfo  known,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
both  fexes  are  found  to  be  drefled  in  middling  and  coarfe 
cloths,  and  that  every  fuit  lafts  them  about  two  years. 
And  when  we  confider  that  the  country  people,  and  me- 
chanics, take  up  for  a  fuit  fix  yards  of  ordinary  cloth 
(which  is  narrower  than  the  fine)  this,  at  15  reals  a  yard, 
will  amount  to  fix  dollars,  and  that  two  dollars  more  Will 
be  neceflary  for  linings,  the  whole  commodity  will  coft 
eight  dollars  yearly  ;  and,  upon  fuppofition  a  fuit  of  cloaths 
fhall  wear  two  years,  there  will  be  expended  by  every  indi- 
vidual four  dollars  a  year.  But,  as  it  is  alfo  certain  that 
many  of  thefe  wear  a  cloak  and  a  cap,  the  annual  expence 
of  every  one  of  this  clafs  may  be  ftated,  in  thefe  commo- 
dities, at   five  dollars. 

Nor  fhould  it  be  unobferved,  that  younger  boys  and  girls, 
of  the  lower  clafs,  will  not  expend,  in  cloaths,  four  dollars 
yearly;  the  fame,  alfo,  will  happen  to  a  great  number  of 
women,.exclufive  alfo  of  linnen  ;  but,  in  confideration  there 
are  many  of  both  fexes  that  yrarly  expend  in  commodities 
of  filk  and  wool  from  20  to  100  dollars,  and  more,  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that,  for  every  one  of  the  7,500,000,  one  with  an- 
other, we  may  fairly  calculate  their  annual  expence,  in 
both  commodities,  at  four  dollars  and  a  half,  which,  for 
the  whole,  will  amount  to  fomething  above  33,000,000  of 
dollars  :  and,  if  we  deduct  this  fum  from  the  53,000,000, 
the  fuppofed  value  of  the  fabrics  manufactured  in  the  above 
70,000  looms,  there  would  remain  to  us,  of  both  commo- 
dities, the  value  of  20,000,000.  And,  by  means  of  this 
overplus,  one  may,  I  think,  furnifh  his  majefty's  Indies 
both  with  the  filks  they  are  in  want  of,  and  alfo  the  fine 
cloths  that  go  thither  from  Europe,  lince  they  have  no  oc- 
cafion for  ordinary  cloths,  by  having  them  in  plenty  from 
their  own  fabrics.  Nay,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that,  after 
the  neceflary  fupplies  from  Spain  and  the  Indies,  there  will 
ftill  remain  confiderable  quantities  of  the  above  filks  and 
fine  cloths,  for  exportation  to  feveral  kingdoms  and  court- 

'  tries 


CAT 

*  tries  in  Europe,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  north,  that  yield  no 

*  filk,  and  but  very  little  of  fine  wool. 

*  By  this,  and  other  wife  provifions,  we  fhould  accomplifh 

*  the  grand  point  of  felling  others  mote  commodities  and 

*  fruits  than  we  buy.     For,  even  by  the  fingle  provifion  of 
'  fettino-  up  the  60,000  looms  above  mentioned,  there  would 

*  be,  after  fupplying  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  the  Indies, 
'  fo  many  goods  left,  as  would  fuffice,  and  even  be  more  than 

*  a  balance  for  the  fpices,  linnens,  bacalao  *,  and  other 

*  cured  fifh,  we  are  obliged  to  have  from  foreign  parts,  for 
'  our  faft-days ;  though  the  laft  article  from  abroad  might 

*  be  confiderably  reduced,  by  talcing  fuch  fteps  as  fhall  be 

*  propofed  in  another  place-  f. 

*  See  the  articles  Biscay  and  Spain. 

•f  Theft  We  fhall  occaftonally  thew,  with  humble  expedients 

propofed,  to  guard  again  it  any  injury  that  this  nation  may 

forftain  thereby. 


'  After  the  fuppofed  exportation  of  otfr  fltfcs  and  woollen 
4  cloths,  we  fhould  ftill  have  the  benefit  of  our  wines,  bran- 

*  dies,  oils,  raifins,  and  other  fruits,  that  arc1  more  than  we 

*  confume  ourfel ves,  and  go  abroad  in  confiderable  quantities, 
c  befides  a  great  many  fmall  wares,  that  might  be  made  of  the 
'  excellent  iron  of  Bifcay,  and  other  provinces,  both  for  home 
c  and  foreign  confumption;  and  great  quantities  of  chryflal 

*  and  foap,  that  might  be  manufactured  in  thefe  kingdoms, 
'  by  means  of  the  fofa  and  barilla  *,  which  they  abound  with, 
'  and  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  fuch  fuperior  quality,  that 
4  thefe  two  ingredients  are  eagerly  defired  by  all  nations  in 

*  Europe,  and  in  preference  to  all  other  fought  after,  and 

*  exported  from  Spain. 


CAT 
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*  A  new  manufacture  of  Caftllle  foap,  according  to  the  real 
Spanifh  manner  of  making  ir,  fome  of  the  ingredients 
whereof  are  faid  to  be  fofa  and  barilla,  is  lately  fet  up  in 
this  kingdom,  and  is  faid  to  meet  with  extraordinary  en- 
couragement. This,  I  have  been  well  informed,  has  been 
introduced  into  the  nation,  by  a  late  Turky  captain  of  a 
merchantman,  who  many  years  ufed  that  trade  with  great 
reputation.     See  Soap. 

Moreover,  the  quickfilver,  copper,  tin,  and  other  profit- 
able metals,  which  his  majefty's  dominions  yield  in  great 
plenty,  merit  our  confideration  ;  as  alfo,  that  in  many 
parts  the  foil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  flax 
and  hemp,  materials  very  advantageous,  and  will  furnifh 
us  with  rigging  and  fail-cloth,  both  for  our  own,  and  the 
fupply  of  other  countries. 

By  thefe  natural  means,  and  which  the  conftitution  of  thefe 
kingdoms  renders  very  practicable,  there  would  not  only 
be  prevented  the  extraction  of  many  millions  of  gold  and 
filver,  but  there  might  come  in  from  foreign  countries  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  money. 

But,  fhould  we  fucceed  no  farther  than  to  detain  all,  Or  a 
moiety  of  the  treafures  that  come  from  the  Indies,  and  have 
hitherto gonedirectly  toother  kingdoms, Spain  fervingthem 
only  for  a  pnflpnrt,  we  fhould  then  have  that  plenty,  increafe 
of  people,  ftrength,  and  other  advantages,  we  are  now  defti- 
tuteof,  by  thedefertion  anddecay  of  the  manufactures  above- 
mentioned,  and  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  revive,  enlarge, 
and  improve,  by  granting  fome  indulgences,  and  making 
a  judicious  reform  of  the  duties  upon  exports  and  imports. 
For,  though  the  commodities  now  exported  from  Spain  are 
few,  thero  would  then  go  abroad  large  quantities  ;  and, 
were  they  to  pay  no  higher  duty  than  2  £  per  cent,  of  their 
value,  the  cuftoms  would  yield  more  than  at  prefent.  Nay, 
as  the  country  would  be  rendered  more  populous  by  means 
of  the  manufactures,  there  would  enfue  an  increafe  of  the 
revenue,  ariiing  out  of  the  more  frequent  fales  and  pur- 
chafes,  and  a  large  confumption  of  commodities  and  fruits  : 
and,  what  is  a  natural  confequence,  a  better  cultivation 
and  produce  from  our  lands,  and  an  improvement  in  all 
mechanic  arts.  To  all  which  ought  to  be  added,  as  a  fure 
and  fettled  principle,  that  though  the  treafury  fhould  not 
be  fo  vifibly  augmented,  and  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
wealth  of  the  fubjects,  it  would  not  be  poflible,  under  the 
obligation  and  tender  regard  we  have  for  the  king,  to  leave 
him  poor,  while  we  ourfelves  arc  rich. 
Moreover,  let  us  always  recollect,  when  we  think  of  this 
eflential  point,  of  re-eftablifhing  and  enlarging  our  ma- 
nufactories, that  we  ought  not  to  be  difcouraged  by  the 
language  erf  certain  low-fpirited  perfons,  that  believe  there 
is  not  fufficient  number  of  people  in  Spain  to  execute  this 
grand  project ;  for  it  fhall  be  demonftrated,  that,  by  means 
of  thofe  that  now  are  here,  and  fuch  as  commerce  will  al- 
ways bring  along  with  it,  there  will  be  a  fufficient  number 
for  this,  and  o.her  provifions  for  the  relief  of  the  kingdom.' 
This  is  a  (ketch  only  of  what  is  about  to  be  done  in  Spain  ; 
and  ought  it  not  to  roufc  arid  alar'm  us  ?  What  other  extra- 
ordinary mcafurcs  that  nation  is  meditating,  which  may  prove 
detrimental  to  the  Britifh  trade,  (hall  appear  in  it's  proper 
place. 
CATERGI,  is  the  name  of  the  public  carriers  in  the  Grand 
Signior's  dominions.  There  is  a  remarkable  particular  to 
be  obferved  with  regard  to  them,  which  is,  that  whereas  in 


France,  and  cvery-where  clfe,  the  merchants,  or  travellers, 
give  earneft  to  thofe  who  are  to  carry  them,  their  baggage^ 
or  merchandizes  ;  in  Turky  it  is  the  carrier  who  gives  carnelt 
to  the  merchant,  and  others,  as  a  fecurity  that  he  will  cer- 
tainly carry  their  goods,  or  not  fet  out  without  them. 

CATHNESSHIRE,  in  Scotland,  is  alfo  called  the  fhire  of 
WEIK.  It  is  the  moft  northern  of  all  Scotland,  has  the 
ocean  on  the  eaft,  Strathnaver  and  Sutherland,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  mount  Orde,  and  a  range  of  hills  as  far  as 
Knocklin,  and  by  the  river  Hallewdale,  on  the  fouth  and 
fouth-weft  ;  and  on  the  north  it  is  divided  from  the  Orkney 
Iflands  by  Pemland  Frith.  It  comprehends  all  the  country 
beyond  the  river  Nefle,  and  the  loch  into  which  it  flows; 
and  all  the  trad  to  the  eaft  of  the  Mountain  Orde  was  an! 
ciently  called  Cateynefle,  and  afterwards  Cath- nefle.  It  is 
35  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about  20  in  breadth: 
Templeman,  who  extends  it  about  fix  miles  more  in  bothj 
gives  it  an  area  of  690  fquare  miles.  Here  are  a  few  woods 
of  birch,  but  they  are  little  more  than  coppices. 
In  the  forefl  of  Moravins  and  Berridale,  is  great  plenty  of 
red-deer  and  roe-bucks,  and  they  have  good  ftore  of  cows, 
fheep,  goats,  and  wild  fowl.  At  Dennet  there  is  lead,  at 
Old  Urke  copper,  and  iron  ore  at  feveral  places ;  but  graz- 
ing and  fifhing  are  the  chief  fupports  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  fhire  is  much  indented  by  the  many  windings  and  break- 
ings of  the  fhore.  The  whole  coaft,  except  the  bays,  confifts 
of  high  rocks,  and  many  promontories  at  the  weft  end  of  the 
fhire,  pointing  north  to  the  opening  of  Pemland  frith. 
The  fea  here  is  very  dangerous,  even  incalm  weather,  except 
at  ftated  times  by  reafon  of  the  many  vortexes,  owing  to  the 
repulfe  of  the  tides  from  the  fhore,  and  their  paflage  between 
the  Orkney  Ifles.  The  inland  country  is  mountainous,  but, 
towards  the  coaft,  it  is  low,  and  produces  corn  enough  both 
for  the  natives  and  for  exportation  ;  but,  the  foil  beino;  very 
moift  and  clayifh,  their  harveft  is  late,  and  the  corn  not  fo 
good  as  that  of  Rofs  and  Sutherland.  Their  firing  is  turf, 
for  want  of  coal,  yet  all  other  necefiaries  are  cheap.  There 
is  plenty  of  pafture  in  the  fields  and  vallies,  with  good  fowl- 
ing and  hunting  in  the  mountains,  and  fifhing  in  their  rivers 
and  lakes,  as  well  as  the  fea. 

The  fhire  is  alfo  populous,  and  has  many  fmall  towns  and 
villages.  Provifions,  efpecially  corn,  cattle,  and  fiih,  are  fo 
plentiful  here,  that  it  is  faid  to  be  the  cheapeft  market  in  the 
world,  and  that  a  man  may  live  better  upon  50  1.  a  year  in 
this  country,  than  he  can  in  the  fouth  upon  200  1. 
The  people  here  are  fo  induftiious,  that,  in  fome  places,  par- 
ticularly from  Weik  to  Dumbetb,  which  is  about  12  miles, 
where  there  is  no  harbour,  or  bay,  but  one  continued  trail 
©f  rugged  hard  rocks,  yet  they  have  forced  feveral  harbours 
by  art,  and  have  made  various  laborious  conveniencies,  for 
the  purpofe  of  faking  and  drying  fifh  for  the  market,  which) 
turn  to  as  good  account  as  their  lands  in  general  do. 

Weik,  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  market  town.  It  {rands  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  country,  at  the  mouth  of  Murray  Frith,  where 
it  falls  into  the  German  Ocean,  and  has  a  tide-harbour  for 
fmall  veflels;  but  it  is  not  much  frequented,  as  not  being  fo 
fafe  as  another  about  a  mile  to  the  north-eaft. 

Thurso,  which  lies  oppofite  to  it,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
fhire,  is  a  fecure  place  for  fhips  of  any  burthen  to  ride  in.  A 
fmall  river  runs  by  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  called  the  Water  of 
Thurfo,  in  which  there  is  a  good  fifhery  for  falmon,  which 
keep  in  this  river  all  the  year  long  ;  fo  that  they  are  to  be 
had  even  in  the  winter-feafon,  by  breaking  the  ice.  They 
take  feveral  horfe-loads  at  a  time,  either  by  going  i/rtothe 
water  with  nets,  or  by  the  contrivance  of  creels,  with  bijH 
doors,  carried  from  one  fide  of  the  water  to  the  ether,  fl 
fo  made,  as  to  let  in  the-fifh,  and  there  to  keep  them.  Al 
one  draught  of  the  net  they  fometimes  take  about  300  fim 
falmon. 

CATTLE,  a  collective  word,  which  fignifies  the  four-footed 
animals,  which  ferve  either  for  tilling  the  ground,  or  for  food 
to  men.  They  are  diftinguiflicd  into  large  or  black  cattle, 
and  fmall  cattle  :  of  the  former  are  horfes,  bulls,  oxen,  crfws, 
and  even  calves  and  heifers  :  amongft  the  latter  are  rains 
ewes,  fheep,  lambs,  goats,  kids,  he. 
Cattle  are  the  chief  ftock  of  a  farm  :  they  who  deal  in  cattl 
are  ftiled  graziers. 


Laws    of  England  In  regard  to  cattle. 

The  keeping,  feeding,  and  felling  of  cattle,  being  regulit 
in  this  nation  by  feveral  aits  of  parliament,  wc  fliall  giv 
here  an  abftract  of  thofe  acts. 

Stat.  3  and  4Edw.  VI.  cap.  19.  feet.  r.  Nopcrfon  fliall  bu 
any  oxen,  fleers,  runts,  kine,  heifers,  or  calves,  but  only  ii 
open  fair  or  market,  and  fhall  not  fell  the  fame  again  afive 
at  the  market  or  fair  where  he  bought  the  fame,  upon  par 
of  forfeiture  of  double  the  value. 

Sect.  2.  Provided  that  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  all  perfons  t 
buy  oxen,  &c.  out  of  fair  or  market,  for  provifion  of  the 
houfhold,   team,  or  dairy. 

Sett.  3.  No  butcher  fliall  buy  (At  oxen,  fleers,  runts,  kirn 
heifers,  calves,  or  fheep,  and  fell  the  fame  again  alive,  upo 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  every  fuch  ox,  $:c. 
Sect.  4.  Every  butcher  may  buy  fat  oxen,  fleers,  runts,  Jci'i 
heifers,  calves,  and  fheep,  out  of  fair  or  marker,  fo  that  lui 
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butcher  fell  not  the  fame  again  aliv3.   The  one  moiety  of  all 
Which  forfeitures  (hall  be  to  the  king,  and   the  other  moiety 
to  him  that  will  fue  for  the  fame.     This  act,  which  was  to 
endure  to  the  end  of  the  next  parliament,   was  continued  in- 
definitely by  3  Car.  I.  cap.  4.  and  16  Car.  I.  cap.  4. 
Stat.  2  and    3   Phil.  Si  Mar.  cap.  3.  feci.  2.     Every  perfon 
which    fhall    keep    or    feed  above    fix-fcorc   fheep    for    the 
moll  part  of  the  year  upon  his  feveral  paftures,  or  farms  apt 
for  milch  kinc,  and  wherein  no  other  perfon  hath  common, 
fhall   yearly,    for   every   threc-fcore  fheer  fheep,    keep   one 
[     milch  cow,  and  fhall  rear  up  yearly  for  every  fix-fcore  fheep 
i     one  calf,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  for  every  month  20  s.  for 
j    every  cow  lb  not  kept,  and  twenty  fhillings  for  every  calf 
!     not  reared. 

Seel:.  3.  Every  perfon  which  upon  his  feveral  paftures  fhall 
keep  above  20  oxen,  runts,  februbs,  ftccrs,  heifers,  or  kine, 
(hall,  for  every  10  bcafts,  keep  one  milch-cow,  and  rear 
yearly,  and  keep  for  one  whole  year,  one  calf  for  every  two 
milch-kine,  upon  the  pains  afore-rehearfed,  except  the  calves 
die  within  the  year:  the  one  half  of  which  forfeitures  fhall 
be  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  other  half  to  the  party 
that  within  one  year  after  the  offence  will  fue  for  the  fame 
in  the  courts  of  record,  or  before  the  juftices  of  peace,  at 
their  general  feflions. 

Seel.  4.  This  adl  fhall  not  bind  any  perfon  to  keep  milch- 
kine,  nor  to  breed  calves,  for  fuch  fheep,  or  other  bcafts,  as 
he  fhall  keep  to  be  fpent  in  his  own  houfe.  This  acl  to  en- 
dure for  i'even  years:  but  was  made  perpetual  13  Eliz. 
cap.  15. 

Stat.  7  Jac.  I.  cap.  8.  feci.  2.  The  ftatutc  2  and  3  Phil,  and 
Mar.  cap-  3.  fhall  extend  to  all  grounds  apt  for  milch-kine, 
and  not  to  be  laid  open  to  common  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Stat.  18  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  feci.  1.  Importation  of  cattle  is  a 
public  nufance,  and  fhall  be  fo  adjudged;  and  if  any  great 
cattle,  fheep,  or  fwine,  or  any  beef,  pork,  or  bacon  (except 
for  the  neceflary  provifions  of  mips,  in  which  the  fame  fhall 
be  brought,  notexpofing  the  fame  to  fale)  fhall  be  imported, 
it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  conftable,  titbingman,  hcadborough, 
churchwardens,  oroverfeers  of  the  poor,  to  feize  and  keep  the 
fame  eight  and  forty  hours,  in  fome  public  place  where  fuch 
feizure  fhall  be  made;  within  which  time,  if  the  owners, 
or  any  for  them,  fhall  make  it  appear  unto  fome  juftice  of 
peace,  by  oath  of  two  witnefl'cs,  that  the  fame  were  not  im- 
ported from  beyond  the  fea?,  the  fame  fhall  be  delivered  : 
but,  in  default  of  fuch  proof,  the  fame  to  be  forfeited,  one 
half  to  the  life  of  the  poor  of  the  parifh,  the  other  half  to  his 
ufe  that  fhall  feize  the  fame. 

Seel.  3.  Nothing  in  this  acl  fhall  hinder  the  importation  of 
cattle  from  the  Ifle  of  Man,  fo  as  the  number  of  the  faid  cat- 
tle do  not  exceed  600  head  yearly,  and  that  they  be  of  the 
breed  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  be  landed  at  the  port  of  Chefter. 
Seel.  4.  This  acl  to  continue  feven  years  :  made  perpetual 
by  32  Car.  II.  cap.  2. 

Stat.  20  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  feci.  3.  Any  inhabitant  of  the  liber- 
ties, parifhes,  and  places,  where  importation  of  cattle,  beef, 
&c.  fhall  be,  may  take  the  cattle  and  goods  fo  imported,  and, 
after  feizure,  fhall  deliver  them  to  the  conftable,  tithingman, 
headborough,  churchwardens,  and  overfeers  of  the  poor,  Sic. 
to  be  kept  and  difpofed  in  the  manner  of  this  acl,  and  in  the 
acl  18  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  mentioned. 

Seel.  4.  If  no  feizure  lhall  be  made  by  the  officers  or  inhabi- 
tants of  the  liberty,  Sic.  where  fuch  cattle  or  goods  fhall  be  firft 
imported,  then  fuch  liberty,  &c.  and  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
neglecling  to  make  feizure,  fhall  forfeit  100I.  for  the  ufe  of 
the  houfe  of  correclion  within  the  county,  or  liberty:    and 
the  monies   fo  forfeited,  and  other  forfeitures  which  are  to 
accrue  to  the  poor,  fhall  be  accounted  for,  as  the  overfeers 
of  the  poor  are  to  account  by  the  ftatute  43  Eliz.  cap.  2. 
Seel.  5.  Every  veflel,  with  all  her  tackle,  in  which  any  cat- 
tle, beef,  Sic.  fhall  be  imported,  and  out  of  which  they  fhall 
be  put  on  fhore,  fhall  be  forfeited;  and  it  fhall  be  lawful  for 
any  perfon,  within  one  year  after  fuch  importation,  to  feize 
the  veflel,  and  make  fale  thereof  to  the  beft  advantage;  and 
one  half  of  the  monies  fhall  be  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the 
parifh  where  the  fame  fhall.  be  feized,  the  other  half  to  his 
ufe  that  fhall  feize  the  fame.     And  it  fhall  be  lawful  to  any 
juftice  of  peace  of  the  county,  or  chief  officer  of  the  port- 
town  where  fuch  importation  fhall  be,  or  where  any  of  the 
cattle,  beef,  &c.  fo  imported  fhall  be  brought,  by  warrant  to 
caufe  to  be  apprehended  all  the  mafters  and  feamen  having 
charge  of,  or  belonging  to  fuch  veflel,  and  every  other  per- 
fon employed  in  the  landing,  or  taking  care  of  the  faid  cattle, 
beef,  Sic.  and  them  to  commit  to  the  common  jail  for  three 
months. 

Seel.  6.  As  often  as  it  fhall  happen  that  any  cattle,  beef,  &c. 
after  the  firft  feizure,  fhall  be  found  in  any  other  parifh,  or 
place,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  conftable  of  fuch  other  parifh, 
or  place,  to  feize  and  difpofe  the  fame  as  forfeited  ;  the  one 
moiety  to  the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  fuch  other  parifh,  the  other 
to  the  ufe  of  fuch  officer  who  fhall  feize  the  fame ;  any  for- 
mer feizure  in  any  other  place  notwithftanding. 
Seel.  7.  If  any  aclion,  Sic.  be  profecuted  for  any  thino;  done 
by  colour  of  this  or  the  aforefaid  acl,  and  it  fhall  not  be 
proved  to  the  jury,  that  the  caufe  of  fuch  aclion,  Sic.  did 
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aJrife  within  fuch  county  where  fuch  aclion  is  laiJ,  the  di 
dant  fhall  be  found  not  guilty. 

Seel.  8.   If  any  aclion,  Sic.  fhall  be  profecuted  for  any  thing 
done  in  purfuance  of  this,  or  the  afore  (aid  acl ,  the  pei  fons  fucd 
may  plead  the  general  iffue,  and  if  the  plaintiff',  Sic.  4hall  be 
non-fuited,  Sic.   the  defendants  fhall  have  treble  cods. 
Sect.  10.   If  any  perfon*  fhall  willfully  and  fraudulently  agree 
to  evade  the  forfeitures  upon  importation  of  cattle  or  goo 
this  act  fpecified,  and  the  fame  fhall  be  put  in  execution,  every 
fuch  perfon  thereof  indicted,  or   prefented   within  one  year 
after  fuch  offence,  and  being  convicled,  fhall  incur  the  pains 
contained  in  the  ftatute  of  praemunire,   16  Rich.  II.  cap.  5. 
Stat.  22  Car.  II.  cap.  13.  feci.  6.     There  fhall  be  paid,  for 
every  ox  or  fteer  that  fhall  be  exported,   1  s.  and  no  more. 
Seel.  7.   It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  export  cows  or 
heifers,  paying  for  each  1  s.  and  alfo  to  export  fwine  or  hogs, 
paying  for  each  hog  2d. 

Sect.  8.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  export,  by  way  of 
merchandize,  horfes  or  marcs  to  any  part  in  amity  with  his 
majefty,  paying  for  each  5  s. 

Stat.  32  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  feci.  3.  Any  perfon  may  feize  cattle 
and  goods  imported  contrary  to  ftat.  18  Car.  II.  cap.  2. 
Seel.  5.  Every  feizcr  of  fuch  cattle,  fheep,  or  fwine,  fhall, 
within  fix  days  after  conviction,  caufe  the  fame  to  be  killed  ; 
and  the  hides  and  tallow  fhall  be  to  the  ufe  of  the  feizcr,  and 
the  remainder  fhall  be  diitributed  amongft  the  poor  of  the 
parifh  by  the  churchwardens  an  1  overfeers,  upon  notice  to  be 
given  them  by  the  feizer. 

Seel.  6.  In  cafe  the  feizcr,  or  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
feers fhall  fail  in  their  duties  in  the  execution  of  this  acl, 
every  of  them  fhall  forfeit  40  s.  for  every  one  of  the  great 
cattle,  and  10  s.  for  every  fheep  or  fwine  5  one  moiety  to 
the  poor  of  the  parifh,  and  the  other  to  the  informer;  to  be 
levied  by  diffrefs  and  fale  of  goods,  by  warrant  of  a  juftice 
of  peace  where  the  offence  fhall  be  committed,  upon  confeffion 
of  the  party,  view  of  the  juftice,  or  oath  of  one  witnefs  ;  and, 
for  want  of  diftrefs,  the  offenders  to  be  committed  to  Un- 
common jail  for  three  months,  without  bail. 
Seel.  8.  No  mutton  or  lamb  fhall  be  imported,  fubjeel  to  "the 
like  feizures  and  penalties  as  arc  appointed  againft  the  impor- 
tation of  beef,  pork,  or  bacon. 

Seel.  10.  If  any  great  cattle,  fheep,  or  fwine,  fhall  be  feized 
in  purfuance  of  this-,  or  the  aforefaid  acl,  and  afterwards  fhall 
be  removed  into,  and  found  alive  in  any  other  parifh  or  place, 
the  fame  fhall  be  liable  to  the  fame  feizure,  and  the  feizcr  and 
poor  of  the  place  have  the  like  benefit,  and  the  proof  be  in- 
cumbent upon  the  owner,  as  if  fuch  cattle  had  never  before 
been  feized. 

Seel.  11.  If  any  Englifh,  or  other  cattle,  driven  or  intermixed! 
with  Irifh  cattle,  fhall   be   feized   together  with  them,  fuch 
cattle  fo  intermixed  and  feized  fhall  be  deemed  Irifh. 
CAUDEBEC,  a  forts  of  hats,  thus  called  from  the  town  of 
Caudcbec   in   Normandy,  where   they  manufaclure  a  great 
many  of  them.     They  are  made  of  lamb's  wool,  of  the  hair 
or  down  of  oftriches,  or  of  camel's  hair.     See  Hats. 
CAVIARY,  CAVEER,  or  CAVEAR,  the  fpawn  or  hard 
roes  of  Sturgvon,   made  into  final]  cakes  an  inch  thick,  and 
of  a  hand's  breadth.      They  are  falted  and  dried  in  the  fun. 
The  Italians  fettled  at  Mofcow   drive  a  very  great  trade  in 
this  commodity  throughout  that  empire,  becaufe  there  is  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  fturgeons  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wolga,  and  of  the  other  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Cafpian 
fea. 

After  the  caviary  has  been  falted  and  dried,  it  is  fent  up  that 
river  to  Mofcow,  whence  it  is  diftributcd  throughout  all. 
Ruffia;  and  is  in  great  efteem  by  the  Mufcovites,  becaufe  of 
their  three  lents,  which  they  keep  with  a  fuperftitious  ex- 
a  chiefs. 

There  is  alfo  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  it  confumed  in  Italy  ; 
and  they  begin  to  be  acquainted  with  it  in  France,  where  it 
is  reckoned  no  defpicable  difh  on  the  beft  tables. 
The  French  and  Italians  get  the  caviary  from  Archangel,  a 
port  in  Mofcovy  ;  but  they  feldom  get  it  at  the  firft  hand  : 
they  commonly  buy  it  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  but  efpeci- 
aliy  of -the  latter,  who  drive  the  greateft  trade  in  Mofcovy. 
Good  caviary  fhould  be  of  .a  reddifh  brown  and  dry.  It  is 
eat  with  oil  and  lemo'n-juice. 

The  beft  caviary  of  Mofcovy  is  made  with  bolluca,  a  fifii 
from  about  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  which  is  catched  in  the 
Cafpian  fea.  This  caviary  is  by  far  preferable  to  that  which 
is  made  of  the  fturgeon's  rows,  and  is  delicious,  when  frefh 
made. 

There  is  likewife  a  great  deal  of  caviary  brought  from  the 
Black  Sea,  particularly  from  Afoph  and  Kilia,  two  towns  of 
great  trade  ;  the  one  fltuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais  or 
Don,  and  the  other  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  This 
caviary  is  made  of  the  hard  roes  of  feveral  fifties,  particularly, 
of  the  fturgeon.  That  which  is  fold  at  Conftantinople 
comes  chiefly  from  Afoph,  from  whence  there  is  fent,  one 
year  with  another,  to  that  capital  of  the  Turkifh  empire, 
about  ten  thoufand  butts  or  hogfheads,  each  butt  weighing 
7  quintals  and  a  half. 

As  caviary  is  not  rated  in  France,  it  pays  there  a  duty  of  im- 
portation at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  of  it's  value,  according  to 
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the  eftimate  which  is  made  in  an  amicable  manner,  agreeable 
to  the  laft  article  of  the  tariff  of  1664. 
CEDAR.     The  cedar  of  mount  Libanus  (or  Lebanon,  as  it 
is  called  in  our  Englifh  tranflaiion  of  the  bible)  is  famous  in 
the  Holy   Scripture.     This  is  reckoned  one  of  the  firft  and 
largeft  trees  in  the  world  :   it  grows  to  a  prodigious  height ; 
is  thick,  ftraight,  and  raifed  pyramid-wife  ;  it's  bark  is  even 
and  fmooth  ;  it's  wood  very  hard,  beautiful,  folid,  inclining 
to  a  brown  colour,  and,  as  it  were,  incorruptible  :   with  this 
precious  timber  was  built  Solomon's  temple  and  his  palace. 
We  read  alio  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  how  many  cities  this 
king  of  the   Jews  gave  to  king  Hiram,  in  payment  for  the 
cedar-timber,  which  he  fent  him  for  that  magnificent  ftruc- 
ture,  without  being  yet  able  to  fatisfy  him  to  his  mind. 
The  cedar-tree  pulhes  out  branches  at  the  diftance  of  10  or 
12  feet  from  the  ground.     They  are  large,   and  at  a  diftance 
from  each  other.     It's  leaves  are  pretty   much  like  thofe  of 
jofemary.     It  is  an  ever-green,  and  lives  very  long,  but  dies, 
as  foon  as  its  top  is  cut  off.     The  leaves  ftand  upright,    and 
the  fruit  hangs  down  ;   that  fruit  is  a  fmall  cone,  like  that  of 
the  pine-tree,  except  that  its  rind  is  thinner,  fmoother,  and 
more  open.      The  feed  is  like  that  of  the  cyprefs-tree. 
There  are  frill  fome  cedars  on  mount  Libanus,  but  in  fmall 
number,  above  and  to  theeaft  of  Biblos  and  Tripoli.     There 
are  none  to  be  i'een  any  where  elfe  on  thofe  mountains.      But 
it  is  very   probable,  that  there  were  a  great  many  more  for- 
merly, fince  their  timber  was  ufed    in    io  many  conhderable 
works.  There  are  fome  cedars  alio  growing  in  fome  parts  of 
Africa,  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  and  in  that  of  Creteor  Candia. 
Jofcphus,  the  Jewifh  hiftorian,  aflerts,  that  Solomon  planted 
io  large  a  quantity  of  cedars  in  Judea,  that  they  were  as  nu- 
merous  as  the  fycamore-trees,  which  are  very  common   in 
that  country. 

They  ufed  that  timber  not  only  for  beams,  and  for  the  boards 
which  covered  the  buildings,  and  made  up  the  ceilings  of  the 
apartments,  but  they  put  it  likewife  into  the  body  of  the 
walls,  fo  that  there  were,  for  inftance,  three  rows  of  ftone, 
and  one  of  cedar-wood.  They  alfo  made  ftatues  of  it,  when 
they  would  have  them  laft  a  long  time.  It  is  ufed  to  make 
fine  turners  and  inlaid  work,  and  in  fome  floors  and  ceilings 
of  royal  palaces,  and  other  ftately  edifices  ;  but,  in  thofe 
places  where  it  grows,  it  is  employed  in  land  and  fea-build- 
ings,  like  common  timber. 

During  the  hotteft  feafon  of  the  year,  there  runs  naturally, 
and  without  any  incifion,  from  the  trunk  and  large  branches 
of  this  tree,  a  white,  clear,  and  tranfparent  refin,  which  is 
called  cedar-gum,  or  mafticine-manna,  which  hardens  and 
foims  itfelf  into  grains  like  manic.  The  largeft  trees  do 
hardly  yield  fix  ounces  of  it  a  day. 

"When  the  gum  has  done  running  of  itfelf,  they  make  inci- 
fions  into  the  tree,  from  whence  iffues  afterwards  an  unctuous 
liquor,  which  dries,  as  it  runs  along  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
This  is  the  refin  of  cedar,  which  is  to  be  fold  at  thedruggifts 
fhops  ;  it  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  friable,  lucid,  tranfpa- 
rent, and  of  a  good  fmell. 

Laftly,  the  cedar  furnifhes  alfo  a  third  fort  of  drug,  called 
turpentine,  or  refin  of  cedar  :  it  is  a  liquor  clear,  like  water; 
of  a  ftrong  penetrating  fcent,  contained  in  fmall  bladders  or 
veficles,  which  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  fun  caufes  to  rife  on 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Thefe  gums  and  refins  of  cedar  are 
feldom  to  be  met  with  in  France. 

Mr.  Miller  obferves,  that  what  we  meet  with  in  the  Scripture 
of  the  lofty  cedars,  can  be  no  ways  applicable  to  the  ftature 
of  this  tree;  fince,  by  the  experience  we  have  of  thofe  now 
growing  in  England,  as  alfo  from  the  teftimony  of  feveral 
tiavellers,  who  have  vifitcd  thofe  few  remaining  trees  on 
mount  Libanus,  they  are  not  inclined  to  grow  very  lofty,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  extend  their  branches  very  far  :  to  which 
the  allufion  made  by  the  pfalmift  agrees  very  well,  when  he 
is  defcribing  the  flourifning  ftate  of  a  nation  :  they  ihall  fprcad 
their  branches  like  the  cedar-trees. 

Ranwolf,  in  his  travels,  fays,  there  were  not  at  that  time 
(i.  e.  anno  1574.)  upon  mount  Libanus,  more  than  26  trees 
remaining,  24  of  which  ftood  in  a  circle  ;  and  the  other  two, 
which  ftood  at  a  fmall  diftance,  had  their  branches  almoft 
confumed  with  age;  nor  could  he  find  any  younger  trees 
coming  up  to  fucceed  them.  Thefe  trees,  he  fays,  were 
growing  at  the  foot  of  a  fmall  hill,  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  amongft  the  fnow.  Thefe  having  very  large 
branches,  they  do  commonly  bend  the  tree  to  one  fide,  but 
arc  extended  to  a  great  length,  and  in  fo  delicate  and  plea- 
i'ant  order,  as  if  they  were  trimmed  and  made  even  with  great 
diligence;  by  which  they  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  fir- 
trees.  The  leaves,  continues  he,  are  very  like  to  thofe  of 
the  larch-tree,  growing  clofe  together  in  little  bunches,  up- 
on fmall  brown  (hoots. 

JVlaundrell,  in  his  travels,  aflerts,  there  were  but  16  large 
trees  remaining,  fome  of  which  were  of  a  prodigious  bulk  ; 
but  that  there  were  many  more  young  trees  of  a  fmaller 
fize:  he  meafured  one  of  the  largeft,  and  found  it  to  be 
twelve  yards  fix  inches  in  girt,  and  yet  found,  and  thirty- 
feven  yards  in  the  fprcad  of  it's  boughs.  At  about  five  or 
fix  yards  from  the  ground  it  w»s  divided  into  five  limbs,  each 


of  which  was  equal  to  a  great  tree.     What  Maundr< 
related  was  confirmed  to  Mr.  Miller,  by  a  worthy  gentleman 
cf  his  acquaintance,  who  was  there  in  1720,  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  viz.  in  the  dimenfions  of  the   branches  of  ihe 
largeft  tree,  which  that  gentleman  meafured,    and    found  to 
be  twenty-two  yards  diameter.      Now,  whether  Maunc! 
meant  37  yards  in   circumference  of  the  fpreading  branch 
or  the  diameter  of  them,  cannot  be  determined  by  his  ex- 
prcflions,  yet  neither  of  them  agree  with    the   abovemen- 
tioned  gentleman's  account. 

Monfieur  le  Bruyn  reckons  about  thirty-five, or  thirty-fix  trees 
remaining  upon  mount  Libanus,  when  he  was  there,  ar.d 
would  purfuade    us  it   was  not  eafy  to  reckon  their  number. 
He  alfo  fays,  their  cones  do  fome  of  them  grow  dependent ; 
which   is  abundantly  confuted  by  the   above-mentioned  tra- 
vellers, as  alfo  from  Mr.  Miller's  own  experience ;  for  all  the    j 
cones  grow  upon  the  upper  part  of  the   branches,  and  ftand    j 
erect:,  having  a  ftrong  woody  central  ftyle,  by    which    it   is 
firmly  annexed  to  the  branch,  fo  as  with  difficulty  to  be  taken     | 
off;  which  central  ftyle  remains  upon  the  branches,  after  the 
cone  is  fallen  to   pieces,  fo  that  they  never  drop  off  whole, 
as  the  pines  do. 

The  wood  of  this  famous  tree  is  accounted  proof  a^ainft  all    ] 
putrefaction  of  animal  bodies  (but  fee  the  end  of  this  article). 
The  faw-duft  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  fecrets  ufed  by 
thofe  mountebanks,  who  pretend  to  have  the  embalming  myf- 
tcry.     This  wood  is  alfo  faid  to  yield  an  oil,  which  is  famous 
for  preferving  books  and  writings;  and  the  wood  is  thought, 
by  Lord  Bacon,  to  continue  above  a  thoufand  years  found,    j 
It  is  likewife  recorded,  that,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica, 
there  was  found  timber  of  near  two  thoufand  years  old.  And   I 
the  ftatue  of  thegoddefs,  in  the  famous  Ephefian  temple,  was   1 
faid  to  be  of  this  material  alfo,  as  was  meft  of  the  timber-    '\ 
work  of  that  glorious  ftruclure. 

This  fort  of  timber  is  very  dry,  and  fubjecT:  to  fplit ;  nor  does 
it  well  endure  to  be  faftened  with  nails;  therefore  pins  of 
the  fame  wood  are  much  preferable. 

Dampier  tells  us  in  his  voyages  (vol.  I.  p.  29,)  that  there  are 
cedars  in  St  Andreas,  a  fmall  uninhabited  ifiand,  near  that 
of  Providence,  to  the  weftvvard  of  it,  in  13  degr.  15.  min. 
north  latitude,  and  from  Portobello  north-north  weft,  about 
70  leagues.  Jamaica  alfo  is  well  ftored  with  cedars  of  it's 
own,  chiefly  among  the  rocky  mountains.  Thofe  of  St  An- 
dreas grow  likewife  in  ftony  ground,  and  are  the  largeft  that 
ever  Dampier  knew,  fays  he,  or  heard  of;  the  bodies  alone  j 
being  commonly  4.0  or  50  feet  long,  many  60  or  70,  and 
upwards,  and  of  a  proportionable  bignefs.  The  Bermudas 
are  alfo  well  ftored  with  them  ;  fo  is  Virginia,  which  is  ge- 
nerally a  fandy  foil.  Our  author  faw  none  in  the  Eaft-ln- 
dies,  nor  in  the  South-Sea,  except  on  the  iftmus  of  Pa- 
nama. There  is  alfo  plenty  of  ftraight  large  cedars  in  the 
Maria's,  three  uninhabited  iflands  in  north  latitude,  21 
deg.  40  min.  40  leagues  diftant  from  cape  St  Lucas  in  Ca- 
lifornia. 

They  make  in  America  periagoes  and  canoes  of  cedar,  and 
thefe  are  the  beft  of  any  :  they  are  nothing  but  the  tree  it- 
felf, made  hollow  boatwife,  with  a  flat  bottom  ;  the  canoe 
is  generally  fharp  at  both  ends,  and  the  periago  at  one  only, 
with  the  other  end  flat.  But  what  is  commonly  faid  of  ce- 
dar, that  the  worm  will  not  touch  it,  is  a  miftake;  for  our 
author  afferts,  that  he  has  feen  of  it  very  much  worm-eaten. 
As  Dampier  has  given  us  no  particular  defcription  of  the 
cedars  he  mentions,  we  cannot  determine  whether  they  be  of 
the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  mount  Libanus,  or  with  thofe 
mentioned  in  the  next  article. 
Cedar  of  Phoenicia,  otherwife- called  Small  Cedar,  Oxy- 
cedrus,  is  a  kind  of  cedar,  which  grows  in  Phoenicia  and 
Cilicia;  it  is  pretty  much  like  the  juniper-tree,  for  which 
reafon  fome  give  it  that  name. 

There  are  three  forts  of  this  tree,  according  toLemery,  which 
have  different  names  in  Latin.     The  trunk  and  branches  of. 
the  firft  fort  are  crooked  and  knotty  ;    it's  wood  is  reddifh,  I 
and  yields  a  fmell  like  that  of  the  cyprefs-tree;  it's  leaves  are, 
narrow,  pointed,    tougher,    and  (harper  than  thofe  of  theJ 
juniper-tree,  always  green,  and    like   thofe  of  the  cyprefs-' 
tree.     It's  catkins  have  feveral  fmall  fcales,  and  at  the  foot  I 
there  are  fome  membranaceous   cods   or  pods,  full  of  duft.  . 
The  fruit  grows  upon  the  fame  foot  with  the  catkins,  but  at 
a  diftance  from  them  ;   it  is  a  berry,  which,  as  it  ripens,  grows 
yellow,  fomewhat  flefhy,  odoriferous,  of  a  pleafant  tafte,  each 
of  which  contains  commonly  three  ligneous  and  hard  (tones, 
round  on  top,  and   flattened  on  the  other  fide;  each  ftone 
includes  an  oblong  feed.     In  hot  countries  there  ifl'ucs  from 
this  tree  a  gum,  which  is  called  vernix. 
The  fecond  kind,  called  Cedrus   minor  altera,  differs  from-' 
the  firft  in  this,  the  tree   is  not  fo  tall,  and  the  berries  arc 
larger. 

The  third  fpecics  is  called  Cedrus  Hifpanica  proccrior,  folio 
maximo.  The  taller  Spanifh  cedar,  with  very  large  leaves. 
It  grows  much  higher  than  the  other  forts  ;  it's  berries  are 
larger,  and  of  a  black  colour. 

Thefe  cedars  grow  in  hot  countries,  and  in  the  plains  along 
the  Mediterranean,  in  Italy,  Spain,  Provence,  and  Langue- 
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doc  They  are  ever-greens  j  their  wood  is  odoriferous  j  their 

leaves  arc  "ocxl  for  the  ftomach  ;  and  their  berries,  which 
in l  called  cedridtes,  are  a  cordial. 

They  extract  from  the  cedar-wood,  by  the  retort,  after  the 
Common  manner,  a  black  oil,  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
tin.  oil  of  cada,  othcrwife  called  cedria  ;  inftead  of  which, 
as  it  is  very  fcareej  they  ufe  the  oil  extracted  from  the  large 
and  linall  juniper-tree,  or  the  clear  oil  of  the  pitch,  which 
has  kept  the  name  of  oil  of  cada.  The  true  oil  of  cada  is  a 
fovcrcion  remedy  for  the  cure  of  a  morphew  ;  it  is  likewife 
nfed  with  good  i'uecefs  for  curing  the  fcab,  or  itch,  in  horfes, 
oxen,  or  other  cattle. 

From  the  trunk  of  the  oxycedrus  is  extracted,  by  incifion,  a 
very  clear  and  tranfparent  gum,  which  is  the  true  fandarac, 
but  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  France,  or  elfe where, 
whue  they  fubltitute  in  it's  ltcad  the  gum  of  thcjunipcr- 
trce. 

EDRA,  or  CEDRAT,  a  kind  of  citron-trcc,  the  fruit  of 
which  has  a  very  agreeable  fmell.  That  name  is  alfo  fome- 
times  given  to  the  citron  it  produces. 

Theie  trees  grow  plentifully  in  Italy,  where  they  make  a 
liquid,  comfit  with  the  fmall  citrons,  or  cedrats,  which  they 
prclerve  intire,  and  a  dry  fweet-mcat  with  the  large  cedrats, 
which  they  cut  into  quarters  to  prei'erve. 
Cedrat-water,  which  is  in  highetteem  in  France,  on  account 
of  it's  excellent  perfume,  and  perhaps  too  becaufe,  it  is  very 
fcarce,  is  made  with  the  zefts,  or  fmall  thin  pieces,  cut  from 
the  furface  of  the  peel  of  the  fruit,  before  it  be  quite  ripe; 
by  fqueezing  thefe  zeds  they  exprefs  the  juice  out,  which 
they  receive  on  a  piece  of  glafs,  from  whence  it  runs  into 
fome  veflel  that  is  held  under  it.  Some  call  it  Barbadoes- 
water,  but  improperly:  for  cedrat  is  the  pure  juice  of  the 
citron,  or  lemon-peel  ;  whereas  Barbadocs-waicr  is  a  mix- 
ture of  brandy,  or  other  fpirits  rectified,  and  not  the  pure 
cedrat-water,  or  juice. 

ENSAL,  a  word  ufed  on  the  coall  of  provence  in  France, 
and  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant.  It  Ggnifies  the  fame  thing 
with  the  word  broker;  that  is  to  fay,  one  whole  hufincfs  is 
to  procure  to  merchants  and  traders  the  buying  and  felling 
of  their  commodities,  and  who  inl  alfo  fometimea  in 

other  mercantile   tranfactions,    as   negociating  bills  of   cx- 

.     See  Agent,  and  Brokers. 
The  merchants  and  traders  commonly  pay  one  half  per  cent, 
to  the  cenfal  for  brokerage. 

Molt  of  the  cenfals  of  the  Levant,  particularly  they  who  act 
as  brokers  at  Grand  Cairo,  are  Arabs  by  nation.  Thecon- 
they  make  between  the  European  merchants  and  thofe 
of  the  country,  are  intircly  cariicd  on  with  (hew  and  gri- 
mace: it  is  a  perfect  comedy,  when  the  cenfal  would  oblige 
an  European  merchant  to  pay  to  his  countrymen  the  price 
led  at  fiift  for  any  commodity,  or,  at  leair,  to  abate 
very  little  of  it. 

When  the  European  has  made  his  offer,  which  is  always  be- 
llow the  price  demanded  by  the  feller,  the  Arabian  cenfal  pre- 
uls  to  fail  into  a  violent  paflion,  he  bawls  and  howls  like 
nadman,  or  enthufialr,  and  comes  up  to  the  merchant,  as 
hou^h  he  would  feize  him  by  the  throat,  and  itrangle  him, 
hough  he  never  touches  him.  In  cafe  this  Gift  fcene  docs 
ot  fucceed  to  his  wilhes,  he  quarrels  with  himfelf,  tears  his 
loaths,  beats  his  breaft  foundly  with  his  nit,  and,  rolling 
imfelf  on  the  ground,  he  cries  out,  like  a  furiofo,  that  an 
onourable  merchant  is  infulted,  that  his  wares  were  not 
tolen,  to  be  fo  unconfeionably  undervalued,  and  difpofed  of 
t  Co  low  a  price.  Finally,  as  the  European  merchant,  who 
s  ufed  to  that  burlefqueway  of  trading,  continues  fedateand 
nmoved,  and  keeping  to  his  tuft  offer,  the  cenfal  becomes 
uict  alfo,  and,  giving  his  hand  to  the  merchant,  embraces 
im  very  clofe,  as  a  token  that  the  bargain  is  ftruck,  and 
oncludcs  the  farce  with  faying,  Halla  quebar,  Halla  quebir, 
.  e.  God  is  great,  God  is  very  great :  which  words  he  pro- 
ounces  with  as  much  coolnefs  and  tranquillity,  as  though  he 
ad  not  juft  before  counterfeited  all  the  contortions  and  howl- 
ngs  of  a  man  pouefled  with  an  evil  fpirit. 
NT,  fignifies  properly  a  hundred,  being  an  abridgement  of 
he  word  centum ;  but  it  is  often  ufed  in  commerce  to  exprefs 
he  profit  or  lofs  arifing  from  the  fale  of  any  commodity  :  fo 
hat  when  we  fay,  there  is  10  percent,  profit,  or  10  per  cent. 
)fs,  upon  any  merchandize  that  has  been  fold,  it  is  to  be 
nderftood  that  the  feller  has  either  gained  or  lolt  ten  pounds 
h  every  hundred  pounds  of  the  price  at  which  he  bought  that 
lerchandize,  which  is  ro  of  profit,  or  ts  of  lofs,  upon  the 
otal  of  the  fale. 

o  gain  ioo  per  cent,  (or  cent,  per  cent.)  in  trade,  is  the 
oubling  of  one's  capital :  to  lofe  50  per  cent,  is  to  lofe  one 
alf  of  it. 

NT,  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  trade  of  money,  and  fignifies  the 
enefic,  profit,  or  intereft  of  any  fum  of  money,  which  is 
lid  out  for  improvement.  Thus  we  fay,  money  is  worth  4  or 
per  cent,  upon  exchange  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  brings  4  or  5 
I  ounds  profit  for  every  hundred  pounds  laid  or  lent  out. 
I  s'T,  is  alfo  ufed  with  regard  to  the  draughts,  or  remittances 
1  f  money,  made  from  one  place  to  another.  Thus  we  fay, 
•1  :  will  coft  i\  per  cent,  to  remit  money  to  fuch  a  city. 


When  we  fay  that  a  broker,  or  exchnnge-agent,  takes  one 
eighth  per  cent,  fee  or  perquifite,  for  the  contracts  or  bar- 
gains that  are  made  by  his  means  and  interpofition,  it  is  to 
be  underftood  that  there  is  to  be  paid  to  him  the  eighth  pari 
brokerage  of  a  pound,  which  is  2s.  6d.  for  every  hundred 
pounds  he  caufed  to  be  negociatcd.  The  one  eighth  per 
cent,  is  commonly  paid  by  both  the  contracting  parties;  that 
is  to  fay,  by  him  who  gives,  and  by  him  who  receives,  the- 
money  ;  fo  that  the  brokers  get  f,  or  £  per  cent,  for  every 
bargain,  which  amount  to  5s.  or  \  of  a  pound,  for  every 
100  1.  and  2I.  ios.  for  every  IOOO  1. 

•When  an  agent,  or  factor,   lets  down  at  the  bottom  of  an 
invoice,  which  he   fends  to  his   principal,   2  per  cent  com- 
miffion,  it  fignifies  that  he  takes,  or  charges  for  his  trouble 
in  tranfacting   the   bufinefa,  and  advancing    bis  money,  fa, 
many  times  two  pounds,  as  there  are  hundreds  of  pounds  in 
the  fum  total  of  the  invoice.     It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the: 
fo  much    per  cent,    for   commiffion   is  taken  on   the  wh 
amount  of  the  invoice  ;  that  is  to  fay,  both  on  the  princi- 
pal price  of  the  commodities  bought,  and  on  the  charges  and 
cxpenccs  incurred   on  account  of  the   fame,  as  duties 
porterage,  package,  poltage  of  letters,  &c. 
In  the  books  and  other  writings  of  merchants,  bankers,  and 
traders,  the  fo  much  per  cent,  is  fet  down  by  abbieviation : 
for  inftancc,  2  pr  §,  or  2  p1  c,  which  Ggnifies  2  percent. 

CERUSE,  or  CLRUSSE,  otherwife  called  CALX  of 
LEAD.  It  is  white  lead  reduced  into  powder,  and  diluted 
with  water  on  porphyry.  They  make  it  into  a  pafte,  of 
which  they  form,  in  moulds,  fmall  loaves,  or  cakes,  of  a 
pyramidical  figure,  which  they  dry  afterwards,  the  better  to 
carry  them  abroad.  The  workmen  wrap  them  up  in  blue 
paper,  rather  than  in  any  other,  to  make  the  cerufe  appear 
whiter. 

The  painters  uCe  ccrufc  both  in  oil  and  water  colours,  with 
gum-water,  and  it  make.,  a  beautiful  white.  It  is  alfo  the 
chief  ingredient  ufed  in  the  paint  for  the  ladies. 
Cerufe  is  a  dangerous  poifon,  when  taken  inwardly;  it  has 
even  bad  effects  externally,  of  which  the  ladies  fhoiild  take 
the  greateft  care,  fince  it  fpoils  the  eye-fight  and  the  teeth 
of  thofe  perfons  who  ufe  it  for  beautifying  the  face  ;  and  bc- 
fldes  a  great  many  other  inconveniences  it  occafions,  it  feems 
to  haftcn  old  age,  by  making  the  wrinkles  appear  on  the 
face  fooncr  than  they  would  otherwife  do. 
The  Venetian  Cerufe  is  efteemed  the  beft  fort  of  all,  yet  there 
is  the  leaft  confumption  of  it,  which  is  owing,  perhaps,  to 
it's  being  very  dear.  They  ufe  at  Paris,  and  in  all  France, 
as  well  as  in  other  foreign  countries,  hardly  any  other  cerufe 
but  that  of  England  and  Holland.  The  former  is  the  worft 
fort,  the  latter  is  fomething  better.  They  are  both  made 
with  white  lead  and  white  chalk  ;  and,  the  chalk  of  Eng- 
land being  lefs  white,  and  the  Englifh  mixing  more  of  it 
with  the  cerufe  than  the  Dutch  do,  is  the  reafon  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  goodnefs.  Tojudge  of  it's  quality,  it  muft 
bechofen  very  white,  both  within  and  without,  fine,  clean, 
foft,  and  friable.  That  is  the  worft  kind  which  breaks  the 
eafieft,  as  wanting  the  due  texture  and  adhefion.  See  White 
Lead. 

CESSION.  It  is  a  merchant's  or  trader's  giving  up,  in  cafes 
of  bankruptcy,  or  yielding  to  his  creditors  all  his  goods,  both 
moveable  and  immoveable,  either  voluntary,  or  by  a  fen- 
tence  of  a  court  of  juftice,  to  avoid  a  warrant  for  feizing  his 
perfon,  which  they  otherwife  might  obtain  againft  him. 
There  are  two  forts  of  ceffion,  the  voluntary  and  the  ju- 
dicial. 

In  France  the  voluntary  ceffion  is,  when  a  merchant,  or 
trader,  finding  himfelf  incapable  to  pay  his  creditors  intirely, 
yields  and  makes  over  to  them  all  his  effects  whatfoever, 
which  ceffion  muft  be  confentedto,  and  voluntarily  accepted 
by  his  creditors:  this  is  performed  by  a  deed,  which  is  called 
the  contract  of  ceffion  of  goods. 

He  who  makes  a  voluntary  ceffion  is  obliged  to  give  to  his 
creditors  a  true  account  of  all  his  effects  and  goods,  both 
moveable  and-immoveable,  without  the  leaft  exception,  and 
to  get  his  contract  of  ceffion  made  with  thofe  who  figned  it 
.  voluntarily,  allowed  and  authorised  by  a  court  of  juftice, 
and  to  have  it  declared  common  to  thofe  •  who  refufed  to 
fign  it. 

Though  this  voluntary  ceffion  be  accepted  by  the  creditors^ 
it  is  neverthelefs  infamous  to  him  who- made  it;  becaufe  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  real  bankruptcy,  which  renders  that  perfon 
incapable  of  ever  obtaining  a  public  employment,  unlets  he 
afterwards  intirely  pays  his  creditors,  and  obtains  letters  of 
rehabilitation  in  Chancery. 

A  debtor  who  has  made  ceffion  of  his  goods  to  his  creditors, 
who  accept  voluntarily,  without  being  forced  to  it,  is  dif- 
charged  from  all  debts  generally,  nor  can  they  have  any 
action  againft  him,  nor  any  demand  on  the  goods  or  effects  he 
may  have  acquired  after  fuch  ceffion. 

The  judicial  ceffion  is  that  which  is  made  by  a  merchant,  or 
trader,  who  is  actually  kept  in  prifon  by  his  creditors,  and 
who  being  abfolutely  incapable  to  fatisfy  them,  petitions  a 
court  of  iuftice  for  leave  to  make  ceffion.  This  judicial  cef- 
fion is  certainly  compulfive  on  the  part  of  the  creditors,  fince 
*  the 
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the  debtor  is  commonly  allowed  the  benefit  of  a  cefljonby  an 
order  from  the  judges,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  made 
by  the  creditors  to  prevent  it;  which  renders  this  ceffion 
more  infamous  ftill  than  that  which  is  voluntary. 
He  who  makes  ceffion  is  obliged  to  make  it  before  the  judges- 
confuls  of  the  place  of  his  rcfidence,  the  court  fitting  ;  and, 
in  cafe  there  be  no  confuls,  before  the  common  affembly  of 
the  town ;  and  this  he  is  obliged  to  do  bareheaded,  perion- 
ally,  and  not  by  proxy,  or  attorney,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  fick- 
neis,  or  for  fome  other  lawful  reafon  :  he  is  obliged  to  de- 
clare his  name,  firnr.me,  quality,  and  dwelling-place,  and 
that  he  was  admitted  to  make  ceffion  of  all  his  goods;  which 
declaration  is  to  be  publifhed  by  the  recorder,  and  wrote  in 
the  public  table,  agreeably  to  the  ordonnance  given  at  Mou- 
lins  by  Charles  VIII,  the  28th  of  December,  1490,  art.  34; 
to  that  given  at  Lyons  by  Lewis  XII,  in  June,  1510,  art.  70; 
to  that  of  Lewis  XIII,  of  January,  1629,  art-  I43>  ancl  t0 
that  of  Lewis  XIV,  of  March,  1673,  tit.  10.  art.  1. 
According  to  cuftom,  he  who  makes  ceffion  ought  to  be  con- 
dueled  by  a  tip-ftaff,  or  other  officer  of  juflice,  to  the  public 
place,  on  a  market-day,  there  to  publifh,  in  the  prefence  of 
fuch  officer,  the  ceffion  he  has  made,  of  which  publication 
the  officer  is  to  draw  up  a  verbal  procefs. 
There  are  fome  cafes  wherein  a  man  cannot  be  admitted  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  ceffion  :  as  (1.)  In  cafe  of  a  fraudulent 
bankruptcy. 

(2.)  For  the  remainder  of  an  account  of  guardianfhip ; 
which  is  an  adjudged  cafe,  by  a  decree  of  the  17th  of  May, 
1608. 

(3.)  When  a  foreigner  had  not  obtained  letters  of  naturali- 
zation, or  a  declaration  to  that  purpofe,  art.  2.  of  tit.  10, 
of  the  ordonnance  of  1673. 

(4.)   A  natural-born  Frenchman  againft   a  foreigner;  thus 
adjudged  by  three  decrees,  of  the  18th  of  April,   1566,  5th 
of  December,   1591,  and  17th  of  Auguff,   1598. 
(5.)   For  public  money. 

(6.)   For  falfe  fale.     Decree  of  February  the  8th,  1611. 
(7.)   They  who  have  money  entrusted  with  them  by  order  of 
a.  court  of  juflice. 
(8.)  For  harvefls  of  corn.     Decree  of  the  28th  of  March, 

3583- 

(9.)   They  who  by  an  agreement  with  their   creditors   have 
obtained  a  delay  of  payment,  and  have  received  fome  remit- 
tances from  them.     Decree  of  the  nth  of  February,   161 1. 
(10.)  They  who  have  obtained  letters  of  refpite.    Decree  of 
the  8th  of  February  161 1. 

(n.)  And  for  wine  fold  by  a  citizen  in  his  cellar.  Decree 
of  the  nth  of  July,  confirmed  by  another  decree  of  the  12th 
of  April,   1612. 

(12.)  A  debtor  cannot  renounce,  or  give  up  the  benefit  of 
ceffion,  by  a  bond  entered  into  with  his  creditors.  Decree 
of  the  22d  of  November,    1599. 

(13.)  The  goods  acquired  by  a  judicial  ceffionary,  after  his 
celiion,  either  by  inheritance,  gift,  or  otherwife,  are  always 
bound  to  his  creditors,  to  the  full  payment  of  what  remains 
due  to  them  :  but  yet  they  cannot  attach  his  body. 
Formerly,  he  who  made  ceffion  was  obliged  to  wear  a  green 
cap,  which  was  to  be  bought  by  his  creditors;  and  if  he 
were  met  abroad  by  any  of  his  creditors,  without  having 
the  green  cap  on  his  head,  fuch  creditor  had  power  to  put 
him  in  prifon  again.  This  has  been  adjudged  by  feveral  de- 
crees :  neverthelefs  this  cuftom  has  been  abrogated,  parti- 
cularly with  regard  to  fuch  ceffionaries  who  have  acted  bona 
fide,  and  without  fraud. 

The  ordonnance  of  Lewis  XIII,  made  in  January,  1629, 
declares,  That  they  who  fhall  make  ceffion,  becaufe  they  have 
been  ruined  by  loffes  in  trade,  and  who  fhall  be  found  honeft, 
fhall  not  be  fubjeft  to  infamy  :  yet,  notwithftanding  the  de- 
claration in  this  ordonnance,  this  kind  of  ceffion  does  ftill 
pafs  for  difhonourable  in  the  general  opinion  of  men ;  and 
they  who  made  fuch  ceffions  arc  never  chofen  to  any  public 
poft  or  office  :  fo  that  one  may  fay  that  ceffion  is  a  kind  of 
civil  death ;  but  yet,  when  a  ceffionary  has  entirely  paid  his 
creditors,  he  may  be  rcinftated,  by  letters  from  the  fovereign. 
See  the  article  Bankruptcy. 
CESSIONARY,  he  who  accepts  the  ceffion,  or  transfer  of 

any  thing,  or  to  whom  it  is  made. 
Cessionary,  is  alfo  a  merchant,  or  any  other  perfon,  who 
yields  or  makes  over  all  his  goods  and  effects  to  his  credi- 
tors, either  by  the  authority  of  a  court  of  juflice,  or  volun- 
tarily. See  above  Cession. 
CHALDRON,  a  dry  mcafurc  ufed  in  England  for  coals;  it 
contains  twelve  facks,  or  36  bufhcls  heaped  up,  according 
to  a  bufticl  which  is  fealcd  and  kept  at  Guildhall  in  London. 
The  chaldron  fhould  weigh  2000  pounds. 
CHAMBER,  is  faid,  cfpecially  in  France,  of  thofc  places 
where  fome  affemblics  arc  held,  either  for  the  adminiflration 
of  juflice,  or  for  treating  of  other  bufinefs  either  public  or  pri- 
vate. The  grand  chamber,  the  chamber  of  inquefts  and 
rcquefts,  the  chamber  of  accounts,  and  feveral  others,  cfla- 
Milhcd  in  the  palace  of  Paris  and  el fe where,  arc  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  firft.  The  chambers  of  commerce,  the  chambers 
01  affurance,  the  royal,  or  fyndical  chamber  of  the  bookfclkr;,, 
an  of  the  lull  fort. 
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"We  fhall  hereafter  give  an  account  of  the  chief  chambers 
which  relate  to  trade,  to  merchants,  to  bodies  and  companies 
of  arts  and  trades,  both  in  general  and  particular. 

Chamber  is  faid,  not  only  of  the  place  where  fome  affemblies 
are  held,  but  alfo  of  the  affemblies  themfelves. 

Chamber  of  commerce,  is  an  affembly  of  merchants  and 
traders,  where  the  affairs  relating  to  trade  are  treated  of. 
The  general  eftablifhment  of  chambers  of  commerce,  in  (eve* 
ral  or  the  chief  cities  in  France,  was  made  the  30th  of 
Auguft,  1701  ;  but  the  particular  cftablifhments  were  not 
made  'till  fome  years  after,  and  moft  of  them  wereeftablifhed 
at  different  times,  as  the  interefts  of  commerce  made  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary.  There  were,  however,  before  the  above 
mentioned  year,  fome  cities  in  this  kingdom,  that  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  having  a  chamber  of  commerce.  The  city  of 
Marfeilles,  amongfl  others,  had  one  eftablifhed  feveral  years 
before,  in  imitation  of  which,  that  of  Dunkirk,  which  is  alfo 
anterior  to  the  general  eftablifhment,  was  erecled  by  an  edict 
of  Lewis  XIV,  in  the  month  of  February,  1700. 
The  chamber  of  Dunkirk  is  compofed  of  a  prefident  and  four 
counfellors,  two  of  whom  are  chofen  amongfl  the  echevins, 
actually  in  office,  and  two  amongfl  the  moft  eminent  mer- 
chants and  traders,  who  have  already  borne  the  office  of  eche- 
vin,  and  that  of  penfionary. 

Of  the  nature  of  thefe  commercial  eftablifhments. 
Thefe  fix  perfons  meet  twice  a  week  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  town-houfe,  in  order  to  confer  together  on  the  moil  pro- 1 
per  meafures  requifite  to  be  taken,  to  make  the  trade  of  theirl 
own  town  flourifh,  to  increafe  both  the  inland  and  foreigaf 
trade  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  to  receive  all  information 
and  propofals  ufeful  to  any  branches  of  traffic  whatfoeverJ 
of  all  which  they  keep  a  regifter,  as  well  as  of  their  own  re-l 
folutions:  of  which  they  fend  extracts  every  three  monthsl 
to  the  intendant,  if  he  be  on  the  fpot,  or,  in  his  ablence,! 
directly  to  Court,  on  any  preffing  emergency.  I 

It  is  alfo  the  prefident  of  this  chamber,  or,  in  default  of  him  J 
the  eldeft  of  the  confuls,  who  gives  certificates  for  the  expor- 
tation of  fuch  merchandizes,  as  cannot  be  exported  without 
them. 

The  eftablifhing  a  royal  council  of  commerce  at  Paris,  ji« 
the  year  1700,  occafioned  the  fetting  up  of  chambers  oft 
commerce  in  the  other  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom,,  iri 
1701. 

In  the  firft  fcheme  of  that  council,  the  king  thought  propel 
to  compofe  it  of  fix  commiffaries  or  deputies  from  his  council 
of  ftate,  and  of  twelve  of  the  chief  merchants  of  Paris] 
and  of  the  provinces  ;  namely,  two  of  that  capital,  and  on( 
of  each  of  the  following  cities,  viz.  Lyons,  Roan,  BourJ 
deaux,  Marfeilles,  Rochelle,  Nantz,  St  Malo,  Lifle,  Bay] 
onne  and  Dunkirk;  to  whom  was  afterwards  added,  by  J 
decree  of  the  council  of  September  that  fame  year,  a  deputi 
from  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and  confequently  of  thj 
city  of  Montpelier.  I 

To  the  end  that  thefe  merchants  might  be  thoroughly  in] 
formed  of  all  that  relates  to  the  trade  or  the  feveral  province! 
for  which  they  are  deputed,  his  majefty  afterwards  judged  il 
neceffary  to  eftablifh  thefe  diftinct  chambers  of  commerce 
with  which  they  might  correfpond,  and  which  fhould  furnifl 
them  with  memorials,  and  all  propofitions  which  the  councj 
was  maturely  to  weigh  and  confider. 

So  wife  and  national  a  defign  gave  occafion  to  the  decree  1 
the  council,  given  the  30th  of  Auguft,  1701,  which  indee. 
was  only  a  preliminary  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  chambei 
of  commerce  ;  by  which. is  was  ordered,  that  the  mcrchanj 
and  traders  of  Lyons,  Lifle,  Roan,  Bourdeaux,  RochellJ 
Nantz,  St  Malo,  and  Bayonne,  as  well  as  the  province  c 
Languedoc,  fhould  fend,  on  the  15th  of  October  following 
their  opinions  concerning  the  moft  proper  and  moft  advarj 
tageous  method  of  eftablifhing  fuch  chambers  in  their  refped 
tive  cities.  Marfeilles  and  Dunkirk  were  not  named  in  tn 
decree,  becaufe  there  was  already  a  chamber  of  commcrd 
eftablifhed  in  each  of  thefe  cities. 


Of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  city  of  Lyons. 

This  is  the  firft  of  all  the  chambers  that  were  eftablifhed, 
virtue  of  the  decree  of  the  30th  of  Auguft  170 1. 
The  general  affembly  of  the  provofl  of  the  merchants, 
of  the  echevins,  both  of  thofc  actually  ferving,  and  of  th 
who  had  ferved  that  office  before,'  together  with  the  ch 
traders  chofen  by  the  four  bodies  of  merchants,  being  b 
the  20th  of  February,  1702,  and  their  refolutions  being  ft 
to  Court,  the  king  iffued  a  decree,  dated  the  20th  of  J 
that  fame  year,  for  the  eftablifhment  of  the  chamber 
commerce  in  that  city. 

.By  that  decree,  the  chamber  was  compofed  of  the  provofl 
the  merchants,  of  one  echevin  being  a  trader,  of  an  exo 
ful  merchant,  of  a  merchant  draper,  of  two  bankers,  ort 
filk  merchants,  of  a  merchant  grocer,  or  a  merchant  of  g1 
lace,  and  of  a  mafter-weaver  of  the  company  of  the  fi 
workers,  having  actually  looms  at  work  ;  all  thefe,  togeth 
were  fliled  the  Directors  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
In  the  abfencc  of  the  provofl  of  the  merchants,  the  cchev:i 
chairman,  and,  in  the  abfencc  both  of  the  provofl  of  them 
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chants  and  of  the  echevin,  the  cxconful  takes  the  chair.  The 
chamber  meets  once  a  week  in  the  town-houfe. 
The  general  afllmbly  for  the  elections  is  held  every  year,  on 
the  15th  of  December;  and  in  this  affembly  they  chufe  four 
new  directors,  Co  that  every  one  remains  but  two  years  in 
office,  nor  can  any  one  be  continued  but  for  two  other  years. 
The  election  of  a  deputy  to  the  royal  council  of  commerce 
at  Paris  is  made  jointly  by  the  corporation  of  the  city,  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  which  have  both  the  fame  Secre- 
tary. 

To  defray  the  charges  of  the  chamber,  they  take  yearly 
30,000  livres,  out  of  the  common  cafli  of  the  city,  8000  of 
which  arc  defigned  for  the  falary  of  the  deputy  to  the  council 
of  commerce,  and  2000  for  that  of  the  fecretary  :  the  reft  is 
employed  in  paying  the  expences  of  the  office  ;  in  diftribut- 
ing  two  filver  medals  to  each  of  the  directors,  at  the  end  of 
every  meeting  ;  and  giving  alfo  a  gold  medal  weighing  five 
louis-d'ors  to  every  one  of  them  going  out  of  office,  as  alfo 
to  the  deputy,  when  he  ceafes  to  perform  the  functions  of  that 
poll. 

There  were  two  particular  chambers  of  commerce  eftablifhed 
in  the  year  1703.  The  one  the  19th  of  June  at  Roan,  and 
the  other  the  29th  of  December  at  Touloufe. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Roan. 
This  is  compofed  of  the  prior,  two  judges  confuls  in  office, 
the  procurator  fyndic,  and  five  merchants  or  traders,  who 
have  altogether  the  title  of  fyndics  of  the  commerce  of  the 
province  of  Normandy. 

This  chamber  meets  once  a  week  in  the  confular  houfe. 
The  election  of  new  fyndics  is  made  every  year  in  Decem- 
ber ;  two  new  fyndics  are  chofen  one  year,  and  three  the 
next,  and  thus  alternately  ;  fo  that  every  fyndic  continues  at 
leaft  two  years  in  office  ;  he  may  even  be  continued  two  other 
years,  but  never  for  any  longer  time. 

The  nomination  of  a  deputy  to  the  Royal  Council  of 
Commerce  is  made  jointly  by  the  chamber,  and  by  thofe 
who  have  borne  the  offices  of  judge,  confuls,  and  fyndics. 
The  fecretary,  who  muft  be  a  merchant  of  fkill  and  abilities, 
or  at  leaft  muft  have  been  in  trade,  is  chofen  every  other 
year,  and  may  be  continued. 

The  deputy's  falary  is  fettled  at  8000  livres  per  ann.  and  4000 
are  defigned  for  that  of  the  fecretary,  for  pens,  ink,  and  pa- 
per, for  fuel,  candles,  &c.  as  alfo  for  the  diftribution  of  two 
filver  medals  to  each  of  the  fyndics,  at  the  end  of  every 
meeting,  and  for  a  gold  medal,  to  them  and  to  the  deputy, 
when  they  go  out  of  office. 

Towards  fettling  a  fund  for  thefe  expenccs,  the  fame  decree 
eftablifhes  a  tariff  of  certain  duties,  which  are  to  be  paid,  not 
only  atRoan,but  throughout  the  whole  province  of  Normandy ; 
and  one  of  the  fyndics  is  appointed  treafurer,  for  the  receiv- 
ing and  diftributing  the  money  arifing  from  thofe  duties,  and 
he  is  accountable  to  the  chamber  only. 
Finally,  no  contract  made  upon  the  exchange  is  of  any  force, 
'till  it  has  been  propofed  to  the  chamber,  and  approved  by  it. 

Of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Touloufe. 
This  is  compofed  of  feven  perfons,  befides  the  fecretary  ; 
namely,  the  prior  of  the  exchange,  who  is  chairman  ;  the 
two  confuls  of  the  exchange  for  the  time  being ;  and  four 
merchants,  either  wholefale  dealers  or  retailers,  either  noble- 
men or  others,  who  are  ftiled  deputies. 
The  noblemen,  when  any  are  elected  into  thefe  commercial 
institutions,  fit  on  the  prior's  right  hand,  and  in  his  abfence 
the  eldeft  of  them  takes  the  chair. 

The  meeting  of  the  chamber,  wherein  the  fyndic  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Languedoc  has  a  right  to  fit,  when  he  pleafes,  is  kept 
in  the  houfe  of  the  exchange  once  a  week. 
Two  of  the  deputies  are  changed  yearly;  they  may  be  con- 
tinued for  two  other  years,  but  not  againft  their  inclinations  ; 
and  they  who  have  been  deputies  once,  may  be  chofen  again 
after  fome  years  interval ;  in  cafe  of  an  equality  of  votes, 
the  election  is  determined  by  drawing  lots. 
The  contracts  made  upon  the  exchange  have  no  authority  'till 
they  are  approved  by  the  chamber. 

Laftly,  the  ftates  of.  the  provinces  of  Languedoc  pay  yearly 
a  fum  of  600  livres,  both  for  the  fecretary's  falary,  and  for 
the  other  charges  and  expences  of  the  chamber.  But  the  de-. 
cree,  by  which  this  chamber  is  eftablifhed,  mentions  neither 
,  the  d«puty  to  the  royal  council  of  commerce,  nor  his  falary 

Of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Montpelier. 

This  was  eftablifhed  by  a  decree  of  the  king's  council  of 
ftate,  given  the  15th  of  January,  1704. 
The  number  and  qualities  of  the  perfons  who  compofe  it, 
their  name,  rank,  and  functions,  the  place  and  days  of  their 
meetings,  the  election  of  the  deputies,  the  fum  which  the 
ftates  of  the  province  fumifbes  yearly,  for  bearing  the  expences 
of  the  chamber  ;  in  fhort,  all  that  relates  to  it's  authority 
and  prerogatives  is  fo  much  like  what  we  have  related  of 
the  chamber  of  Touloufe,  that  I  judge  it  fuperfluous  to  enter 
into  further  particulars.  We  need  only  add,  that,  if  the  de- 
cree does  not  mention  the  deputy  to  the  royal  council  of  com- 
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merce,  it  is,  becaufe  the  king  confented,  accordiiTr.to  the  re- 
folution  of  the  ftates  of  the  province  of  Languedoc  of  the 
12th  of  January,  1703,  that  the  fyndic-gencral  of  the  faid 
province,  whole  turn  itfiiould  be  to  be  Cent  as  d  puty  to  the 
court,  fhould  alfo  perform  the  functions  of  deputy  to  the 
royal  council  of  commerce,  though  he  were  nb  trader ;  with 
liberty,  however,  to  the  ftates',  to  appoint,  whin  they  fhould 
think  proper,  a  merchant  to  fill  up  the  place  of  deputy  of 
the  province  to  the  royal  council  of  comrhcrce. 

Of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Bourdcaux. 
This  is  one  of  the  laft  that  was  inftituted.     The  decree  of 
the  council,  by   which   it's  cftablifhmcnt   was   ordered,  is 
dated  the  25th  of  May,    1705. 

It  is  cbmpolcd  of  the  judges  and  confuls  of  that  city,  to^e-  " 
ther  with  fix  merchants  actually  trading,  or  who  have  fol- 
lowed trade,  and  had  due  experience  therein,  they  beino-  fub- 
jects  of  the  king,  or  naturalized  :  they  are  intitled  Directors 
of  the  commerce  of  the  province  of  Guycnne. 
They  have  a  fecretary  to  rcgiftcr  their  refolutions;  and  one 
of  the  directors  is  appointed  treafurer,  to  receive,  out  of  the 
general  income  of  the  province  of  Guyenne,  4086  livres  per 
ann.  which  were  before  paid  yearly  by  the  kino-,  for  annual 
wages,  granted  to  the  bodies  and  companies  of  merchants 
and  traders  of  the  city  of  Bourdeatfx,  and  have  been  appro- 
priated by  the  general  affembly  of  the  faid  bodies  and  com- 
panies, held  the  5th  of  September,  for  defraying  the  charges 
and  expences  of  the  chamber. 

That  fum  is  employed  in  paying  the  fecretary's  falary,  in 
providing  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  fir?,  and  candles  ;  filver 
medals  ;  two  of  which  are  given  to  each  deputy  every  af- 
fembly-day,  which  is  held  in  the  houfe  of  the  exchang?  ; 
and  in  gold  medals  for  the  directors  going  out  of  office  ; 
and  for  the  deputy  to  the  royal  council  of  commerce,  when 
he  has  executed  his  office. 

The  directors  arc  chofen  yearly,  three  at  every  time  :  all  the 
other  rights,  functions,  prerogatives,  and  authority  of  this 
chamber,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  agreements  made 
upon  the  exchange,  are  like  what  has  been  related  more  at 
large  in  the  account  of  the  chamber  of  Touloufe. 

Of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Rochelle. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  whofe  eftablifhment  was  delayed  the 
longeft.  It  was  made  in  1710,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the 
council,  dated  the  21ft  of  October,  and  given  upon  the  re- 
folution  of  the  affembly  of  the  meicliants  of  that  city,  and 
by  the  advice  of  Monf.  Bcgon,  intendant  of  juftice  and  of 
the  finances,  within  that  diftriet. 

The  chamber  cohfifts  of  a  director,  four  fyndics,  and  a  fe- 
cretary, who  are  all  to  be  elected,  except  the  firft  nomina- 
tion, which  is  made  by  the  king. 

Thirty  merchants  of  that  city  are  fummoned  together  every 
year,  to  chufe  the  director  and  two  fyndics ;  fo  that  the  di- 
rector continues  one  year  in  office,  and  each  fyndic  two  years. 
The  fecretary,  who  is  appointed  by  the  chamber,  is  emm^ed 
every  other  year,  and  may  be  continued.  They  muft  all  be 
merchants  actually  trading,  or  who  have  been  in  trade,  fifteen 
years  at  leaft  *. 

*  Does  not  this  article  in  particular,  among  various  others 
couched  under  this  head,  indicate  the  moft  judicious  and 
tendereft  care  of  the  commerce  of  France  i 

The  chamber  meets  but  once  a  week,  in  the  confular  houfe. 
To  this  chamber,  together  with  thirty  merchants  fummoiisd 
for  that  purpofe,  belongs  the  right  of  appointing  a  deputy  to 
the  council  of  commerce,  eftablifhed  at  Paris.  And  to  the 
chamber  alfo,  but  without  the  afiiftance  or  intercourfe  of  the 
other  merchants,  belongs  the  right  of  approving  the  agree- 
ments made  upon  the  exchange,  that  they  may  be  in  force. 
The  charges  of  the  chamber  and  the  fecretary's  falary  are 
fettled  at  two  thoufand  livres  per  ann.  and  the  deputy's  fa- 
lary$  as  well  as  the  funds  for  defraying  all  thefe  expences, 
are  left  to  the  king's  will,  who  orders  them  as  he  thinks  fit. 
Laftly,  the-director,  fyndics,  and  deputy,  receive,  at  their 
going  out  of  office,  a  gold  medal  worth  60  livres,  and  at 
every  affembly  are  diftributed,~to  all  who  are  prefent,  two 
filver  medals  weighing '6  penny-weights,  each. 
The  intertdant  of  Rochelle  has  a  right  to  affift  at  thofe  afTem- 
blies  when  he  pleafes,  and  to  take  the  chair. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  city  of  Lifie. 

This  was  not  eftablifhed  'till  the  23d  of  July,  1714.  The 
unfortunate  events  of  the  laft  years  of  the  war  in  regard  to  the 
fucceftion  of  Spain,  the  famous  fiegeof  that  city,  which  was 
taken  in  1708  by  the  army  of  the  princes  confederated  againft 
France  and  Spain,  after  a  very  long  and  bloody  defence,  had 
prevented  Lewis  XIV.  from  bellowing  fooner  on  this  city 
that  mark  of  his  favour,  and  of  his  being  well  pleafed  with 
the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  it's  inhabitants.  But,  as  foon  as  this 
important  city  had  been  reftored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  a  chamber  of  commerce  was  immediately  eftablifh- 
ed there,  the  plan  of  which  had  been  formed  fo  foon  as  the 
year  1701.  _, 
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That  chamber  is  compofcd  of  a  director,  who  is  chairman, 
and  four  fyndics,  who  were  appointed  the  firft  time  by  the 
king.  Two  new  fyndics  are  chofen  every  year,  in  the  room 
of  two  who  go  out  of  office,  fo  that  every  fyndic  continues 
two  years  in  place. 

None  can  be  chofen  director,  unlefs  he  has  been  a  fyndic. 
At  the  meetinss,  the  fyndics  of  noble  extraction  have  the 
precedency  of  the  others. 

In  cafe  they  who  are  fummoned  to  vote  at  the  elections  be 
chofen  themfelvei,  they  are  obliged  to  accept  the  office,  un- 
lefs they  have  a  lawful  excufe. 

The  chamber  meets  in  the  town-houfe  or  Guildhall  of  the 
citv  every  Thurfday,  from  ten  in  the  forenoon  'till  twelve. 
For  the  election  of  a  deputy  to   the  royal  council  of  com- 
merce are  fummoned,  belides  the  director  and  fyndic,  twenty 
eminent  citizens. 

The  mercantile  contracts,  made  upon  the  exchange,  cannot 
be  of  force  'till  approved  by  this  chamber. 
The  charges  of  the  fecretary's  falary,  and  for  fire,  candles, 
poftage,  Sic.  wherein  are  comprized  the  diftribution  of  two 
filver  medals,  made  every  affembly-day  to  the  director  and 
fyndics,  and  that  of  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  60  livres  to 
the  director  and  fyndics,  and  to  the  deputies,  when  they  go 
out  of  office,  are  fettled  at  2000  livres  per  ann. 
The  deputy's  falary  is  left  to  the  king's  pleafure,  and  the 
fum  appointed  to  him,  as  well  as  the  above-mentioned  2000 
livres,  are  charged  upon  the  ftock  and  income  of  the  city. 
Laftly,  the  director  and  fyndics,  as  long  as  they  are  in  office, 
enjoy  the   fame  exemption  of  duties,  as  the  magiftrates  and 
other  members  of  the  government,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
vifions  they  fpend  in  their  families  *. 

*  Is  not  this  very  encouraging  to  thefe  gentlemen  duly  to  at- 
tend the  public  fervice  of  trade,  in  thole  ufeful  capacities  ? 

Remarks  on  thofe  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  France. 

The  inftitution  of  thefe  chambers  of  commerce  in  France,  for 
the  benefit  of  trade,  had  been  attended  with  all  the  fuccefs 
that  could  be  wifhed  for  by  that  kingdom.  And,  indeed,  the 
more  minutely  we  fha!l  trace  this  politic  Itate,  in  the  purfuit 
of  her  trading  interefts,  the  more,  I  am  perfuaded,  muft 
every  man,  of  the  leait  knowledge  in  public  affairs,  admire 
the  vvilJom  of  their  councils,  and  be  the  lefs  furprized  at  the 
progrefs  of  their  commerce  and  navigation  before  the  late 
Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

As  no  great  defigns  take  effect  in  kingdoms,  without  being 
firft  ftarted  and  efpoufed  by  perfonages  of  fuperior  abilities 
and  zeal  for  their  country's  intereft  ;  fo  this  was  the  cafe  in 
regard  to  thofe  commercial  eftablifhmerits,  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  memoirs  : 

Cardinal  Richlicu's  advice  to  Lewis  XIII.  in  relation  to  naval 
power  and  trade. 

*  A  nreat  ftate  muff  never  refent  an  injury,  without  being 

*  able  to  revenge  it ;   and  therefore  England  being  fituated  as 

*  it  is,  unlefs  France  is  powerful  in  fnips,  the  Englifh  may  at- 

*  tempt  whatever  they  pleafe  to  our  prejudice,  without  the 
'  lc  it  fear  of  a  return.  They  might  hinder  our  fifhing, 
4  difturb  our  trade,  and,  in  blocking  up  the  mouths  of  our 
'  rivers,  exact  what  toll  they   pleafe  from  our  merchants. 

*  They  might  land  without  danger  in  our  iflands,  and  even 

*  on  our  coafts.  Finally,  the  fituation  of  the  native  coun- 
'  try  of  that  haughty  nation  not  permitting  them  to  fear  the 

*  created  land  forces,  the  ancient  envy  they  have  againft 
4  this  kingdom,  would  apparently  encourage  them  to  dare 
4  every  thing,  fhould  our  weaknd's  not  allow  us  to  attempt 

*  fornething  to  their  prejudice. — Nature  feems  to  have  of- 

*  fcrcd  the  empire  of  the  fca  to  France,  by  the  advantageous 

*  fituation  of  her  two  coaffs,  equally  provided  with  excellent 
4  havens,  on  the  ocean,  and  on  the  Mediterranean.  Britany 
■  alone  contains  the  fincit  in  the  ocean ;  and  Provence,  which 
c  has  but  160  miles  extent,  has  many  larger  and  fafer  than 
'  Spain  and  Italy  together,  Sic. — It  is  a  common,  but  a  very 
'  true  faying,  that,  as  ftates  are  often  enlarged  by  war,  fo 
4  they  arc  commonly  enriched  in  time  of  peace   by  trade. 

■  wealth  of  the  Hollanders,  which,  properly  fpeaking, 

1  are  only  a  handful  of  men,  feduced  into  a  coiner  of  the 

'  h,  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  waters  and  meadows, 

4   is  an  example  and  proof  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  trade,  which 

of  no  conteftation.     Though   that  country   pro- 

.     *  duces  nothing  but  butter  and  cheefe,  yet  they  furnifh  all 

nations  or  Europe  with  the  grcateft  part  of  what  is  nc- 

iy  to  them.     Navigation  has  made  them  fo  famous, 

*  and  fo   powerful  throughout  the  whole  world,  that  after 

*  having  made  thcmfclves  mailers  of  the  trade  of  the  Eaft- 
«   Indies,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  been 

* '  lung  fettled  there,  they  have  cut  out  a  great  deal  of  work 

*  for  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weil-Indies.     In  England,  the 

*  grcateft   part  of  thofe,  whofc  circumftanecs  are  the  leaft 

*  i.nv,  maintain  thcmfclvcs  by  common  fifherics  ;  and  the 
'  moil  confiderablc  drive  a  greater  trade  in  all  the  parts  of 

world,  by  the  manufactures  of  their  cloth,  and  by  the 

*  fale  of  lead,  tin,  and  fca  coal,  which  are  productions  of 


*  their  country.  The  kingdom  of  China,  the  entrance  into 
'  which  is  allowed  to  nobody,  is  the  only  country  in  which 

*  that  nation  has  no  place  fettled  for  their  trade. 

4  Trade  will  be  theeafier  for  us,  in  that  we  have  agreatnum- 

*  ber  of  feamen,  who  hitherto  have  been  obliged  to  feek  out 

*  employment  among  our  enemies,  having  none  at  home, 
4  and  we  have  made  no  other  ufe  of  them  hitherto,  but  to  get 
4  falt-fifh  and  herrings.  But  having  wherewith  to  em;  loy  our 

*  mariners,  inftead  of  being  conitraincd  to  itrengthen  our 

*  enemies,  by  weakening  ourfelves,  we  fhall  be  able  to  carry 
'  into  Spain,  and  other  countries,  that  which  they  have  hi- 
4  therto  brought  to  us,  by  the  affiitance  of  our  men  who  ferve 
4  them,  &c.' — Thus  far  the  cardinal :  and  the  following 
preambles  will  demonftrate  the  force  of  this  mighty  ge- 
nius, fince  France  has  benefited  by  his  forefight  and  coun- 
fels,  all  that  he  himfelf  did  fo  prophetically  wifli,  where  he 
fays  to  his  prince,  '  If  my  fpirit,  which  will  appear  in  thefe 
'  memoirs,  can,  after  my  death,  contribute  any  thing  to- 
c  wards  the  regulation  of  this  great,  itate,  in  the  managrment 
'  of  which  your  majefty  has  been  pleated  to  give  mc  a  greater 
4  fharethan  I  deferve,  I  fhall  think  myfelf  infinitely  happy.' 

Tranflation  of  the  preamble  of  an  edict  of  Lewis  XiV.  given 
at  St  Germains  en  Lave,  in  the  month  of  March  1673, 
concerning  commerce. 

c  Lewis,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 

*  to  all  prefent  and  to  come,  he.dth.     As  trade  is  the  ipring 

*  and  fountain  of  the  public  abundance,  and  of  the  plenty 

*  of  particular  peifons,  it  has  been  our  care,  for  many  years, 
4  to  render  it  flourifhing  in  our  kingdom  :  having,  for  that 
'  effect,  eftablifhed  feveral  companies  amongft  our  fubjects, 
'  by  whofe  means  they  are  provided  with  the  commodities 
4  of  the  remoteft  countries,  which  formerly  they  only  re- 
4  ceived  by  the  intromiffion  of  foreign  nations  ;  and  having 
4  alfo  caufed  a  great  number  of  fhips  to  be  built  and  armed 
4  for  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and 
4  employed  the  force  of  our  arms  both  by  land  and  fea,  to 
4  maintain  it's  freedom  :  thefe  things  having  in  every  refpe& 
4  the  fuccefs  we  expected,  we  have  thought  ourfelf  obliged 

*  to  provide  for  their  continuance,  by  neceffary  regulations, 
4  &c.  For  thefe  caufes,  Sec.  we  have  faid,  declared,  and 
4  ordained,  Sic' 

An  arret  of  the  king's  council  of  ftate,  for  eftablifhing  a 
council  of  commerce,  June  29,  1700 ;  from  the  regi  iters 
of  the  council  of  ftate. 
4  The  king  having  at  all  times  been  fenfible  of  what  impor- 
4  tance  it  was  to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate  to  favour  and  protect 
4  the  commerce  of  his  people,  as  well  within  the  kingdom 
4  as  out  of  it,  his  majefty  has,  on  divers  occafions,  iffued 
4  feveral  edicts,  ordinances,  declarations,  and  arrets,  and 
4  made  many  uleful  regulations  upon  that  fubject :  but  the 
4  wars  which  have  intervened,  and   the  multitude  of  indif- 

*  penfahle  cares  which  took  up  his  majefty's  thoughts,  'tillj 
4  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  peace,  not  allowing  him  to  con 

4  tinue  the  fame  application  thereto  ;  and  his  majefty  being) 

*  more  difpofed  than  ever  to  grant  a  particular  protection 
4  commerce,  to  fhew  his  efteem  of  the  good  merchants  am 
4  traders  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  facilitate  to  them  the  mean; 
4  of  making  commerce  flourifh,  and  extending  it :  his  ma 
4  jefty  judges,  that  nothing  can  be  more  capable  of  producing 

*  this  effect,  than  the  forming  a  council  of  commerce,  which 
4  fhall  be  wholly  attentive  to  the  examining  and  promoting 
4  whatever  may  be  moft  advantageous  to  commerce,  and  t( 
4  the  manufactures  of  the.kingdom.  Which  his  majefty  be 
4  ing  defirous  to  fettle,  the  report  of  M.  Chamillart,  counfel 
4  lor  in  ordinary  of  the  royal  council,  comptroller-general  0 
4  the  finances,  being  heard  ;  the  king,  being  in  his  council 
4  has  ordained,  and  ordains,  that,  for  the  future,  a  counc 
4  of  commerce  fhall  be  held,  at  leaft  once  every  week  ;  whic 
4  fhall  be  compofed  of  M.  Dagueffeau,  counfellor  in  ord 
4  nary  of  ftate,  and  of  the  royal  council  of  the  finances  ; 
4  M.  Chamillart,  counfellor  of  the  faid  royal  council,  ai 
4  comptroller-general  of  the  finances  ;  of  the  count  dc  Pon 

*  chartrain,  counfellor  to  the  king  in  all  his  councils,  fecr< 
4  tary  of  ftate,  and  of  his  majefty's  orders;  of  M.  Amelo 
4  counfellor  of  ftate  ;  of  M.  d'Hernothon  and  Bauyn  d'Ail 
4.  gcrvillicrs,  counfellors  to  his  majefty  in  his  councils,  rnal 
4  tcrs  of  requefts  in  ordinary  of  his  houfhold  ;  and  of  twel 
4  of  the  principal  trading  mcrchants'of  the  kingdom,  or  fin 
4  who  fhall  have  been  a  long  time  engaged  in  commero 
4  that,  of  this  number  of  trading  merchants,  two  fhall  alwal 
4  be  of  the  town  of  Paris,  and  that  each  of  the  other  tj 
4  fliall  be  taken  from  the  towns  of  Rouen,  Bourdeaux,  Ly 
4  Marfeilles,  Rochcllc,  Nantes,  St  Malo,  Liile,  Bayonnc, 
4  Dunkirk.  That  in  the  faid  council  of  commerce  fhall 
4  difcuflcd,  and  examined,  all  the  propofitions  and  memori 
4  which  fliall  be  fent  to  it :  together  with  the  affairs  and 
4  Acuities  which  may  arife  concerning  commerce,  as  well 
4  land  as  by  fea,  within  the  kingdom  and  out  of  it,  and  cc 
4  cerning  works  and  manufactures  ;  to  the  end  that,  ur 
4  the  report  which  fliall  be  made  to  his  majefty,  of  the  re 
4  lutions  which  fliall  have  been  taken  thereupon  in  the  I 
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*  council  of  commerce,  his  majefty  may  order  what  fliall  be 

*  moft  advifeable.  Ills  majefty'a  will  an!  intention  is,  that 
'  the  choice  and   nomination  of  the  faid  trading  merchants, 

*  who  aru  to  be  of  the  laid  council  of  commerce,  fhall  be  made 
'  freely,  and  without  clandestine  caballing,  by  the  corpora- 
'  tion-magiftratcs  of  the  town,  and  by  the  trading  merchants 
4  in  each  of  the  faid  towns.    That  thofe  who  fhall  be  chofen 

*  to  be  of  the  laid  council  of  commerce,  be  men  of  known 
'  probity,  and  of  capacity  and  experience  in  matters  ofcom- 

*  merce  ;  and  that  for  this  purpofc  the  town-magiftrates,  and 

*  the  trading  merchants,  of  the  towns  abjvementioned,  fhall 

*  aflemble  in  the  month  of  July  next,  in  each  refpcclive  town- 

*  houfe,  to  proceed  to  the  laid  election  :  fo  that  the  trading 
'  merchants,  thus  elected  and  named,  may  be  able  to  arrive 

*  at  Paris,  or  where  the  court  fhall  rcfide,  by  the  end  of 

*  S  'ptember  following,  to  begin  their  functions  the  firfb  day 

*  of  October.     That  the  faid  elections  fhall  be  for  one  year 

*  only,  and  fhall  be  renewed   yearly,  in   the  manner  above 

*  mentioned  ;   with  a  provifo,  that  the  time  of  fcrviccin  the 

*  faid  council  mav  be  prolonged,  it  fhall  be  judged  proper 
'  fo  to  do.     His  majefty  ordains,  that  the  forenamed  comp- 

*  tro'.ler-general  of  the  finances  fhall  nominate  two  perfons 
'  intcrefted  in  his  majefty's  farm,  to  be  called  to  the    faid 

*  council,  when  the  nature  of  affairs  fhall  require.  And,  for 
'  fecretary  of  the  faid  council  of  commerce,  his  majefty  has 
'  nominated  Mr.  Cruaude  la  Houlaye,  counfcllor  to  the  king, 
'  corrector  in  ordinary  in   the  chamber  of  accounts;    who 

*  fhall  take  care  to  keep  an  exact  rcgifter   of  all  the  propo- 

*  fitions,  memorials,  and  affairs,  which  fhall  be  brought 
'  before  the   faid  council;    as  alio  of  the  refolutions  which 

*  ill  nil    be  taken   therein;  conic,    whereof  he  fhall  deliver, 

*  according  as  he  mall  be  ordered  by  the  faid  council.    Done 

*  in  the  king's  council  of  ftate,  his  majefty  prefent,  at  Ver- 

*  failles,  the  29th  day  of  June,    1700.      Signed  Philypcaux ; 

*  and  fealed.' 

Translation  of  the  preamble  of  an  edict  of  the  prefent  king 
of  France,  dated  at  Fontainblcau  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober,  1727. 

*  Lewis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 

*  to  all  prefent  and  to  come,  greeting.      The  care  which  the 

*  late  king,  our  moft  honoured  lord  and  great-grandfather, 

*  took  for  the  increafe  of  our  iflands  and  colonies,  the  pains 
'  we  ourfelf  have  taken,  after  his  example,  fince  our  ac- 
'  ceflion  to  the  crown,  the  expences  already  incurred,  and 

*  thofe  which  we  are  at  annually  for  thole  iilands  and  colo- 

*  nies,  with  a  view  to  maintain  and  fecure  the   faid  iflands 

*  and  colonies,  and  to  increafe  the  navigation  and  commerce 
'  of  our  fubje£ts,  have  had  all  the  fuccefs  we  could  expect 

*  from  them;  infomuch  that  our  iflands  and  colonies,  which 

*  are  confiderably  increafed,  are  capable  of  fupporting  a  con- 
'  fulerable  navigation  and  commerce,  by  the  confumption 
'  and  fale  of  the  negroes,  goods,    and  merchandize,  which 

*  are  brought  to  them  by  the  fhips  of  our  fubjects,  and  by 

*  the  cargoes  of  fugars,  cocoa's,  cottons,  indigoes,  and 
'  other  produces  of  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies,  which  they 
'  there  take  in  exchange,  in  order  to  import  the  fame  into 

*  the  harbours  of  our  kingdom,  Sec.  For  thefe  caufes, 
«  &c.' 

Further     Remarks. 

It  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  article  I  am  upon,  to  give 
the  reader  any  juft  idea  of  the  meafures  taken,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  deputies  of  the  council  of  trade  in  France,  and  of 
their  judicious  memorials,  occafionally  prefentedto  the  royal 
council.     Nor  would   they  appear  in  their  proper  light,  by 
being  given  in  a  mere  hiftorical   way,  in  a  collective  view 
only,  without  taking   into  confideration,  at  the  fame  time, 
fuch  effential  circumftances  as  tend  fully  to  difplay  and  il- 
luftrate  their  utility  and  importance.     Wherefore  we  fhall 
referve  thofe  tranlactions  for  their  proper  heads,  in  order  to 
give  them  their  due  weight,  confiftent  with  our  narrative 
of  facts  recorded  throughout  this  work. 
I  cannot,  however,  but  take  notice  of  an  anecdote  that  has 
lately  come  to  my  knowledge,  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of 
this  ufeful  body  in  France. — A  gentleman  of  known  character 
and  honour,  and  who  many  years  enjoyed  a  poftof  confiderable 
truft  and  profit  under  the  crown,  thought  it  might  be  of  lbme 
fervice  to  the  interefts  of  the  trade  of  this  nation,  to  make 
fomeof  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  commerce  in  France 
public  in  the  Englifh  language;  and,  accordingly  he  trans- 
lated them  with  that  intent,  and  prefented  them  to   fome  of 
the  principal  people  then  in  theadminiftration,  judging  that 
they  might  be  as  acceptable  to  them  in  particular,  as  he  in- 
tended them  to  be  to  the  public  in  general. — But,  to  his  great 
furprize,  was  told,  that  they  muft  by  no  means  be  made  pub- 
lic; and,  therefore,  they  were  fuppreffed  for  above  20  years, 
and  but  a  fmall  part  of  them  has  ever  yet  been  made  public, 
before  the  whole  were  incorporated  through  this  dictionary. 
—      -Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  any  thing  which  might  have 
a  tendency  to  the  interefts  of  our  traffic  fhould  be  ftifled  ? — 
The  application  of  the  minifters  of  France,  from  Richlieu  to 
the  prefent  day,  to  the  care  of  trade,  is  not  only  unqueftion- 
ably  glaring  and  manifeft,  but  the  good  effects  of  their  regu- 
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lations  abundantly  confirm  it  to  the  whole  world.  c  The  fur- 
prizing  fuccefs  of  the  French  in  navigation  (to  which,  in 
our  fathers  days,  they  were  almoft  abfolute  fti 
principally  owing,  fays  a  judicious  writer,  to  the  excellent 
laws  and  ordonnances  which  have  of  late  years  been 
blifhed  in  that  kingdom,  for  the  regulation  of  all  maritime 
affairs  ;  in  which  their  fummary  and  eafy  method  of  p  0 
ceeding  has  been  found  to  be  very  beneficial  to  all  that  have 
had  occafion  to  be  concerned  in  it.  For,  the  government 
finding  that  the  only  means  to  have  a  powerful  navy,  was  to 
encourage  trade  and  navigation  amongft  private' perfons, 
nothing  was  omitted  that  could  in  any  manner  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  commerce. — And,  indeed,  if  we  confidcr 
the  prodigious  increafe  of  the  naval  ftrength  of  France,  we 
muft  acknowledge  that  they  have  been  extremely  induftrious 
in  promoting  trade  :  and,  if  we  examine  the  means  they 
have  ufed,  we  fhall  find  them  to  be  fuch  as  feldom,  if  ever', 
miffed  of  the  defired  fuccefs,  becaufe  particular  care  is  taken 
to  remove  all  manner  of  impediments  that  might  obi 
the  progrefs  and  improvement  of  navigation  *. — 1  hope  no 
man  of  fenfe  will  take  amifs  what  I  here  fay  to  the  ad 
tage  of  the  laws  and  conft itutions  of  France,  as  if  i  thereby 
fcemed  to  have  lefs  refpect  than  I  ought  to  have  for  thofe  of 
England  :  though  the  French  arc  enemies  to  us,  we  fhould 
not  be  fo  much  enemies  to  ourfelves  as  to  reject  the  ufe  of 
good  lav/s,  merely  becaufe  they  are  in  force  amongft  them, 
or  have  been  deviled  by  them.  Whatever  our  practice  may 
be,  1  can  aflure  you,  that  they  are  never  the  Lis  taken  with 
good  laws,  for  being  enacted  in  bad  government:  for,  on 
the  contrary,  they  have,  in  the  matter  of  trade,  confulted 
all  the  laws  and  ftatutes  in  force  in  any  place  of  Europe  ;  of 
which,  retrenching  what  was  fupcrfluous  or  inconvenient, 
and  fupplying  what  was  deficient  with  proper  regulations 
for  every  fubject,  they  have  certainly  compiled  the  moft 
complete  fyftcm  of  laws  for  trade  and  navigation  that  ever 
Europe  law.  Nor  would  it,  in  the  leaft,  be  any  diflionour 
to  us  to  follow  their  example,  in  things  fo  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, lincc  the  world  acknowledges  the  reafonablenefs  of 
that  ufeful  maxim, 

'  Fas  eft  &  ab  hofte  doccri.' 


*  They  take  care  that  their  laws  and  ordonnances  are  as  well 
executed  as  wifely  adapted. 

The  cftablifhmcnt  of  the  lords  commiflioners  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  in  this  kingdom,  is  certainly  a  noble  inftitutioiij 
and  fuch,  perhapi,  from  whence  the  chambers  of  commerce 
in  France,  as  well  as  that  of  the  royal  council,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  trade,  might  probably  have  been  derived.     It  hath, 
however,  with  all  humble  fubmiffion,  been  greatly  lamented, 
by  many  hearty  friends  to  the  intereft  of  our  trade,  that  we 
have  not  fome  other  kinds  of  eftablifhment  for  the  fame  laud- 
able purpofes   to  act  in   fubordi nation   to  the    Board    of 
Trade,  by   laying,  from  time  to  time,  before  their  lord- 
Slips,  during  the  recefs  of  parliament,  what  may  be  requi- 
fite  for  the  confideration  of  the  legiflature  annually,  relative 
to  concerns  of  trade  and  navigation. 
For   the   better  encouraging  of  the  trade  of  this  kingdom, 
fays  the  ingenious  Mr.  Cary,  late  merchant  of  Briftol,  in 
his  Difcourfeon  Trade,  addreffed  to  the  Speaker,  and  to  the 
honourable  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  think  it  well  worthy 
the  thoughts  of  a  parliament,  whether  a  {landing  commit- 
tee, made  up  of  men  well  verfed  therein,  fhould  not  be  ap- 
pointed ;  whofe  fole  bufinefs   it  fhould  be  to  confider  the 
ftate  thereof,   and  to  find  out  ways  to  improve  it;  to  fee 
how  the  trades  we  drive  with  foreign  kingdoms  grow  more 
or  lefs  profitable  to  us ;  how,  and  by  what  means,  we  are 
out-done  by  others  in  the  trades  we  drive,  or  hindered  from 
inlarging  them  ;  what  is  neceflary  to  be  prohibited,  both 
in  our  exports  and  imports,  and   for  how  long  time;    to 
hear  complaints  from  our  factories  abroad,  and  to  corref- 
pond  with   our  minifters  there,  in  affairs  relating  to  our 
trade,  and  to  reprefent  all  things  rightly  to  the  government, 
with  their  advice  what  courfes  are  proper  to  be  taken  for 
its  encouragement ;  and  generally  to  ftudy  by  what  means 
and  methods  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  may  be  improved, 
both  abroad  and  at  home. 

If  this  was  well  fettled,  the  good  effects  thereof  would  foon 
be  feen  ;  but  then  great  care  muft  be  taken,  that  thefe 
places  be  not  filled  up  with  fuch 'who  know  nothing  of  the 
bufinefs,  and  thereby  this  excellent  inftitution  become  only 
a  matter  of  form  and  expence. 

In  the  management  of  things  of  much  lefs  moment,  we 
employ  fuch  who  are  fuppofed  to  underftand  what  they 
undertake,  and  believe  they  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
them  ;  whilft  the  general  trade  of  the  nation  (which  is  the 
fupport  of  our  all)  lies  neglected,  as  if  the  coggs  that  di- 
rect it's    wheels   did    not  need   fkill  to  keep  them  true : 

TRADE    REQUIRES    AS    MUCH    POLICY    AS    MATTERS    OF 

state,  and  can  never  be  kept  in  regular  motion  by  ac- 
cident ;  when  the  frame  of  our  trade  is  out  of  order,  we 
know  not  where  to  begin  to  mend  it,  for  want  of  a  fet  of 
experienced  builders,  ready  to  receive  applications,  and 
able  to  judge  where  the  defect  lies. 

J     S  '  Such 
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k  Such  a  committee,  as  this,  will  foon  appear  to  he  of  great 

*  u'fe  and  fervice,  both  to  the  parliament  in  framing  laws 
4  relating  to  trade,  and  alio  the  government,  in  the  treaties 
'  of  commerce  they  may  make  with  foreign  nations. 

'  As  to  the  firft,  it  has  fometimes  been  thought,  that,  when 
4  that  great  and  glorious  affembly,  the  parliament  ot  Grcat- 

*  Britain  hath   meddled  with  trade,  they  have  left   it  worfe 

*  than  they  found  it ;  and  the  feafon  is,  becaufe  the  laws  re- 
1  lating  to  trade  require  more  time  to  look  into  their  diitant 

*  confequences  than  a  feffions  will  admit ;  whereof  we  have 

*  had  many  inftances. 

*  To  begin  with  the   French  trade;  in   the  22d  Car.  II.  a 

*  new  impoft  was  laid   on  wines,  viz.    81.   per  ton  on  the 

*  French,  and  12 1.  per  ton  on  the  Snanifh  and  Portuguese: 

*  this  difference  (with  thelowfubfidies  put  on  their  linnens  by 
4  former  acts,  in  refpect  to  thofe  of  other  places)  was  a  great 
4  means  of  bringing  the  ballance  of  that  trade  fo  much  againft 

*  us,  that  the  parliament,  in  the  7th  and  8th  of  Will.  Ill, 

*  thought  fit  to  make  an  act,  which,  in  effect,  prohibited  all 

*  trade  with  that  nation  for  21  years  by  laying  a  great  duty 
'  on  the  importations  thence,  in  order  to  prevent  a  corfe- 
'  fpondence,  'till  the  trade  fhould  be  better  regulated. 

*  In  the  14th  Car.  II.  logwood  was   permitted,  by  act.   of 

*  parliament,  to  be  imported,  paying  5I.  per  ton  duty  :  the 
4  fame  act  repeals  two  Statutes  of  queen  Elizabeth,  againft 
'  importing  and  ufing  it  in  dyeing  here,  and  fets  forth  the 
1  ingenuity  of  our  dyers,  in  finding  out  ways  to  fix  the  co- 
1  lours  made  with  it  :  and  yet,  at  the  fame  time^  gave  a 
'  drawback  of  3I.  15  s.  per  ton  on  all  that  fhould  be  exported  : 
'  whereby  foreigners  uSe  it  fo  much  cheaper  in  their  manu- 
£  factures  than  ours  can  here ;  which  proceeded  from  a  too 
;  hafty  making  that  law,  and  being  advifed  or  rather  abufed, 
;  by  thofe  who  regarded  more  their  own  intereft  than  that  of 
'  the  nation. 

:  By  an  act  made  1  Jac.  II.  an  impoft  of  2s.  4d.  per   cent. 
;  was  laid  on  mufcovado  fugars  imported  from  the  planta- 
■  tions,  to  be  drawn  back  at  exportation.    The  traders  to  the 
1  plantations  ftirred  in  this  matter,  and  fet  forth,  That  fuch 
;  a  duty  would  difcourage  the  refining  them  here,  by  hinder- 
;  ing  the  exportation  of  refined  fugars,  which  was  thencon- 
;  fiderable,  and  carry  that  manufacture  to  Holland  and  Flan- 
;  ders  ;  by  the  commiilioners  of  the  cuftoms  prevailed  againft 
;  them,  and  the  bill  palled  :   the  fatal  confequences  whereof 
;  foon    appears ;    for   the    exporters   of  mufcovado  fugars 
drawing  back  2  s.  4d.  per  cent,  by  that  act,  and  gd.  per 
cent,  by  the  act  of  tunnage  and   poundage,   foreign  mar- 
kets were  fupplied  with  refined   fugars  from   other  places 
cheaper,  by  about  12  per  cent,  than  we  could  furnifh  them 
hence  ;  by  which  means  we  were  beat  out  of  that  trade  : 
and,  though  the  duty  of  2  s.   4d.  per  cent,  was  not  con- 
tinued, on  the  expiration  of  that  adt,  by  the  parliament  2d. 
Will,  and  Mar.  as  they  did  the  3  d.  per  pound  on  Tobacco, 
the  bad  effects  thereof  being  then  apparent,  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  retrieve  a  loft  trade,  trading  nations  being  like  expert  ge- 
nerals, who  make  advantages  by  the  miftakes  of  each  other, 
and  take  care  to  hold  what  that  they  get. 
By  a  ftatute  4th  and  5th  Will,  and  Mar.  20  s.  per  ton  was 
laid  on  lapis  calaminaris  dug  here  and  exported,  or  an  in- 
formation given  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  had  any  where  elfe;  the  merchants,  concerned  in  ex- 
porting that  commodity,  made  application,  and  fet  forth, 
That  fuch  a  duty  would  bring   in  nothing  to   the  crown, 
but  be  a  total  bar  to  it's  exportation  ;  yet  the  act  paffed, 
and  we  were  like  to  have  made  a  fatal  experiment ;  for, 
'till  the  ftatute  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  the  fame  king,  which 
reduced  the  duty  to  2  s.  per  ton,  the   exportation  ceafed  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  thofe  places  which  had  been  dif- 
couraged  from  digging  and  calcining  it,  becaufe  we  under- 
fold  them,  fet  again   to  work,  and   fupplied  the  markets 
where  we  vended  ours. 

What  injury  was  done  by  the  act  made  in  the  9th  and  10th 
Will.  111.  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  the  importation 
of  foreign  bone-lace,  &c.  doth  fufficicntly  appear  by  the  pre- 
amble of  that  made  in  the  nth  and  12th  of  the  fame  reign, 
for  repealing  it,  three  months  after  the  prohibition  of  our 
woollen  manufactures  in  Flanders  (which  was  occafioncd 
by  it)  fhould  be  there  taken  off. 

I  mention  thefe  things  with  great  fubmiSfion  to  the  judg- 
ment of  that  glorious  affembly,  the  wifdom  and  ftrength 
of  the  nation  ;  to  whom  I  only  prefume,  with  all  humility, 
to  offer  my  thoughts,  that  it  would  very  much  tend  to  the 
putting  matters  of  trade  into  a  true  light  before  them,  if 
they  were  firft  referred  to  a  body  of  men,  well  verfed  in  the 
true  principles  thereof,  and  able  to  fee  through  the  fophifti- 
cal  arguments  of  contending  parties,  to  be  by  them  con- 
sidered, and  well  digeftcd  before  they  received  the  fan&ion 
of  a  law. 

And,  as  to  foreign  treaties,  I  do  not  think  our  trade  hath 
been  fo  much  bettered  by  them  as  it  might  have  been,  for 
want  of  fuch  a  committee;  the  reprefentations  made  by 
private  merchants  (who  generally  differ  according  as  their 
intcrefts  clafh  with  each  other)  tending  rather  to  diftract, 
than  to  inform  the  government ;  which  would  not  be,  if 
their  firft  applications  were  made  to  an  exic.ienced  com- 
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4  mittee,  who  had  judgment  enough  to  fubtract  out  of  thcni 
4  what  was  proper  to  be  offered  ;  by  which  means,  our  de- 
4  mands  might  be  rendered  fhort  and  comprehenfive.'     gee 
the  articles  France,  French  America,  British  Ame- 
rica, Marine  Laws,  Artificers,  Manufacturers 
Mechanical  Arts. 
Chamber  of  Affurance,  or  Infurance,  is  a  focicty,  or  affembly 
of  feveral  perfons,  merchants,  traders,  bankers,  and  others' 
to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  infuring.     See  Assurance. 
Policies  and  contracts  of  affurance,  or  bottomry,  had  been 
many  years  ufed  in  France,  and  long  experience  had  fufficient- 
ly proved  how  ufeful  they  were  to  trade  and  navigation,  and 
efpecially  to  fuch  as  undertake  long  voyages  ;   fince,  by  pay- 
ing a  fmall  fum  of  money  for  infuring  their  Ships  and  tjoods 
they  prevented  great  loffes,  and  even  fometimes  their  intire 
ruin:  yet,  before  the  year  1668,  this  bufinefs  of  infuring  Was 
not  carried  on  but  in  the  maritime  towns  of  France,  and  if 
was  then  judged  moll  advantageous  to  fettle  it  in  the  capital. 
There  were  indeed,  before  that  time,  fome  meetings  of  af- 
femblies  of  infurance  :   but,  as  they  were  held  only  by  private 
perfons  and  were  not  authorized  by  the  king's  letters  patents 
they  had  but  little  credit,  and  their  policies  were  neither  many 
nor  for  considerable  fums. 

It  was,  therefore,  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  ftate,  dated 
the  5th  of  June  the  fame  year  1668,  that  Lewis  XIV,  then 
reigning,  granted  leave  to  the  merchants,  traders,  infurers, 
and  infured,  and  other  perfons  of  the  city  of  Paris,  properly 
qualified,  who,  for  fome  time  paffed,  had  begun  to  meet  for 
tran  fact  ing  the  bufinefs  of  infurance  and  bottomry,  to  con- 
tinue their  meetings,  and  even  to  Setup  an  office,  which  Was 
to  be  ftiled  the  office  of  infurance  :  over  the  door  of  which 
fhould  be  put  the  following  infeiption.  The  chamber  or 
office,  of  infurances  and  bottomries,  eftabiifhed  by  the  kino-- 
and,  on  the  16th  of  the  fame  month,  the  lieutenant-genel 
ral  of  the  police  ordered,  by  a  fentence,  that  the  faid  de- 
cree of  the  council  Should  be  regiftered  in  the  rolls  of  that 
court. 

This  chamber  was  not  brought  at  once  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection ;  but  in  1671,  the  partners,  or  aflbciates,  to  the 
number  of  above  fixty,  of  the  richeft  merchants,  bankers,  tra- 
ders, and  citizens  of  Paris  who  had  a  great  credit  in  trade, 
made  in  their  general  affembly,  held  the  4th  of  December,  a 
regulation,  which  was  authorized  by  a  decree  of  the  council, 
given  the  10th  of  the  fame  month,  and  regiftered  in  the  rolls 
of  the  police  by  a  fentence  of  Monf.  de  la  Reynie,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  faid  police,  the  16th  of  the  fame  month  of 
December. 

This  regulation  contains,  in  23  article's,  the  whole  govern- 
ment, or  administration,  of  the  Chamber  of  Affurance. 
The  four  firft  articles  related  to  the  eftablifhing  of  the  gene- 
ral and  particular  offices ;  the  laft  of  which  is  ftiled  the  cham- 
ber of  council. 

The  fifth  fettles  to  the  number  of  five  particular  commif- 
faries,  or  judges,  for  the  affairs  referred  to  it  by  the  general 
office,  in  which  number  are  included  the  judges,  who  report 
the  cafes  in  a  fummary  way;  and  to  nine  for  affairs  a  little 
more  confiderable;  all  which  judges,  however,  are  to  be 
named  by  the  prefident,  and  confented  to  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

The  fixth  orders  the  general  affemblies  to  be  held  on  two 
Fridays  in  the  month,  every  fortnight;  and  the  eleventh  treats 
of  the  particular  afiemblies  which  are  to  meet  on  the  other 
Fridays. 

By  the  feventh  it  is  ordered,  that  a  catalogue  Shall  be  made 
of  the  infurers  and  infured,  with  their  names  and  dwelling- 
places,  to  be  put  in  the  hall  of  the  chief  office. 
The  eighth  fettles  the  distribution  of  filver  medals,  to  be  ^iven 
to  30  of  the  moil  ancient,  who  Shall  be  prefent  at  the  general 
affemblies,  at  the  rate  of  four  to  each,  there  being  no  distribu- 
tion to  be  made  in  the  particular  afiemblies,  according  to  the 
exception  fet  down  in  the  eleventh  article. 
The  ninth  and  tenth  appoint  the  prefident,  and  treat  of  the 
meetings  of  the  infurers,  and  infured. 

The  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  18th,  and  21ft  regulate 
the  functions  of  the  regifter  ;  the  manner  of  keeping  the 
books  ;  the  order  to  be  obferved  in  drawing  up  and  clofing 
the  policies ;  the  carefulnel's,  diligence,  and  difintereftednefs, 
with  which  the  regifter  ought  to  deliver  tiic  dc^ds  and  extracts 
of  the  chamber;  his  correspondences  with  the  fca-port  towns, 
and  his  own,  his  caShier's,  or  under  cafhier's  afliduous  atten- 
dance at  the  office. 

The  17  th  orders  the  judges  appointed  by  the  chambers  to  con 
form  their  feniences  not  only  to  the  conditions  fet  down  and 
determined  in  the  policies,  but  alio  to  follow  in  everv  thing 
the  ordonnances,  regulations,  ways  and  cuftoms,  of  the  fea, 
The  20th  declares  by  whom  the  oath  is  to  be  adniiniftred 
when  required. 

The  22d  contains  regulations  concerning  the  pravers  and 
maffes  to  be  faid  for  the  infurers  and  infured  after  their 
death. 

Laftly,  by  the  23d,  the  chamber  appoints  a  register,  and 
refolves  that  his  majeity  Shall  be  humbly  petitioned  to  order 
the  authorizing  of  this  regulation,  by  a  decree  of  the  Superior 
council. 

The 
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The  chamber  added  afterwards  feveral  other  articles  to  thefe 
regulations,  and  explained  and  amended  fome  others  :  and 
all  thofe  regulations,  wherein  the  public  was  concerned,  were 
authorized  by  decrees  of  the  council. 

There  is  a  decree  of  the  13th  of  September,  1672,  for  leaving 
the  infured  at  liberty  to  chufe  their  debtor;  it  orders,  alfo; 
that  the  policies  be  diftributed  among  the  infurers  with 
prudence  and  honefty. 

Another  decree  of  the  26th  of  Auguft,  1673,  forbids  the 
infurers  and  infured  to  carry  the  difputcs  arifing  among  them, 
on  account  of  policies  of  infurance  and  bottomry,  before 
the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice;  but  obliges  them  to  ch life 
arbitrators,  among  thole  who  compofe  the  chamber,  to  be 
their  judges. 

There  is  a  third  edict,  of  the  1  ith  of  January,  1675,  relating 
to  the  infuranccs  made  on  a  friend's  account,  and  lor  finding 
out,  when  required,  the  true  names  of  the  perfons  for  whom 
any  thing  was  infured. 

Things  continued  in  that  condition  'till  the  year  1683,  when 
the  chamber  judging,  by  the  tew  policies  they  made  out,  that 
it  was  proper  to  cftablifh  the  company  upon  another  footing, 
devifed  feveral  projects  for  fetting  up  another  fociety,  upon 
the  fame  foundation  of  the  former.  But  there  pafled  three 
years  before  this  fociety  was  quite  formed,  when  it  was  cfta- 
blifhed  by  virtue  of  an  edict  of  the  king,  given  in  the  month 
of  May,  1686,  and  regiftered  that  fame  year  in  parliament, 
the  '^oth  of  the  fame  month  ;  by  which  edict  was  erected  and 
regulated  a  general  company  for  infurances  and  bottomries  in 
the  city  of  Paris. 

That  edict  of  creation  contains,  in  29  articles,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  king  was  pleafed  to  cftablifh  this  new  com- 
pany. The  chief  of  thefe  articles  are,  the  fecond,  which  fet- 
tles the  number  of  aflbciates,  or  partners,  at  30  only  ;  the 
fourth,  which  orders  that  the  company  fhall  have  a  capital 
fund,  or  ftock  of  300,000  livres,  divided  into  75  actions, 
or  fhares,  of  4000  livres  each,  and  regulates  the  time  during 
•which  the  company  is  to  continue  at  fix  years  ;  the  tenth, 
which  orders  that  the  policies  of  Infurance  fhall  contain  a 
claufe,  by  which  the  parties  concerned  fubmit  themfelves  to 
an  arbitation,  in  cafe  of  any  difpute.  The  14th  mentions 
the  appeals  from  the  fentences  of  the  arbitrators,  and  orders 
that  they  fhall  be  finally  determined  by  a  counfellor  of  ftatc, 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  police,  and  the  provoft  of  the 
merchants.  The  18th  declares,  that  they  who  fhall  enter 
into  the  pnrtnerfhip  and  commerce  of  infurance,  fhall  not  be 
degraded  from  their  nobility.  The  22d  eftablifhes  and  fet- 
tles the  fees  of  the  regifter.  The  25th  forbids  all  perfons, 
but  fuch  as  are  members  of  the  company,  to  carry  on  any 
commerce  of  infurance  and  bottomry  in  the  city  of  Paris. 
The  27th  leaves  the  merchants  traders,  and  other  private 
perfons  of  the  cities  of  Roan,  Nantes,  St  Malo,  Rochellc, 
Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  Marfeilles,  &c.  at  liberty  to  continue 
the  b.ufmefs  of  mfuring,  but  only  upon  the  fame  footing  as 
it  was  before  the  date  of  the  edicL  Laftly,  the  28th  gives 
the  partners  leave  to  draw  up  amongft  themfelves  fuch  articles 
and  rules  as  they  fhall  think  proper  for  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  their  partnership,  on  condition,  neverthelefs, 
to  get  them  authorized  by  a  decree  of  the  council. 
In  confequence  of  the  laft  mentioned  article,  the  partners 
made  a  contract  among  themfelves,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
which  contains  the  terms  and  regulations  under  which  they 
enter  into  partner/hip;  thefe  are  let  forth  in  43  articles,  the 
moft  important  of  which  are  as  follow  : 

By  the  fu  ft,  the  company  fettles  the  number  of  the  partners 
at  30,  and  it's  duration  at  fix  years. 

The  fecond  eftablifhes  the  ftock  of  300,000  livres,  ordered 
by  the  edict. 

The  fixth  and  twelfth  regulate  the  election  of  five  directors, 
their  power  and  meetings. 

In  the  13th  it  is  agreed  that  the  general  aflemblies  fhall  be 
held  on  Tuefdays  every  week;  and,  in  the  14th,  that  the 
directors  fhall  meet  every  Monday,  Wednefday,  and  Friday. 
The  1 6th  treats  of  the  books  to  be  kept,  of  which  there  are 
•0  be  feven. 

In  the  24th  they  fpeak  of  arbitrations. 

In  the  28th  mention  is  made  of  the  general  account  of  the  fhips, 
on  which  the  company  fhall  have  lent  money,  or  made  infu- 
rances, which  is  to  be  drawn  up  every  year  in  December.  . 
The  29th  treats  of  the  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  profit 
of  the  partners,  which  is  to  be  paid  every  year,  on  the  5th 
of  January. 

The  30th,  31ft,  32d,  and  33d  articles  explain  the  value 
and  quality  of  the  actions,  or  fhares. 

The  34th,  35th,  36th,  and  38th  treat  of  the  cafh  and  the 
cafhier. 

Laftly,  by  the  44th  the  company  retains  the  liberty  of  mak- 
ing, for  the  future,  new  refolutions  and  by-laws,  as  occafion 
fhall  require,  and  to  get  them  authorized. 
This  firft  regulation,  having  the  force  of  a  contract,  was- 
approved,  and  the  execution  of  it  ordered  by  a  decree  of  the 
council,  given  the  6th  of  June,  1686.  See  the  article 
Assurance. 
CHAMPAGNE,  a  province  in  France,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Hainault  and  Luxemburgh;  on  the  eaft  by  Lorrain 
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and  Franchc  Comte;  on  the  fouth  by  Burgundy  j  ahd,onrhe 
weft,  by  the  Ifle  of  France,  and  by  Soiflonnois.  It  lies  between 
the  47th  degree  and  30  minutes  of  latitude,  and  the  50th 
degree  and  10  minutes;  and  from  the  3d  degree  of  longitude 
eaft  of  London  to  the  6th.  It's  form  is  like  that  of  the  fec- 
tion  of  a  pyramid,  thebafis  of  which  lies  towards  Burgundy; 
and  is  about  40  leagues  long  :  it's  point,  fituate  towards  the 
Low  countries,  is  15  leagues;  and  it's  height,  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Burgundy  to  the  Netherlands^  about  45  leagues,  it 
is  watered  by  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  the  Aifne,  the  Aubrc, 
the  Vefle,  and  fevcral  others  of  lefs  note.  The  Mcufe,  or 
Maes,  has  it's  fpring  in  this  province;  but  it  foon  runs  into 
the  duchy  of  Bar,  which  it  croftes  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
returns  into  this  province,  and  paffes  by  Sedan  and  Charlc- 
ville  ;  whence  it  runs  through  the  county  of  Namur,  bifhop- 
ric  of  Liege,  and  duchy  of  Guelderland,  into  Holland,  where 
it  falls  into  the  fea  near  the  Briel. 

The  air  is  extremely  wholefome,  the  foil  dry  and  chalky; 
fo  that  it  produces  but  little  wheat,  much  rye,  and  chiefly 
an  excellent  fort  of  light  wine,  the  moft  delicate  in  all  France, 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Champagne.  There  are  here 
very  good  pafturcs,  and  the  country  contains  very  large 
plains.  It  is  bordered  in  many  places  with  noble  forefts  and 
mountains,  affording  not  only  great  variety  of  game,  but 
mines  of  iron  and  metals,  of  divers  kinds.  The  chief  trade 
of  the  inhabitants  confifts  in  corn,  wine,  and  iron,  which  is 
tranfported  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  meaas  of  their 
rivers,  feveral  of  which  are  navigable. 

Champagne  Proper  contains, 

1.  Troyes,  the  capital  city  of  the  province,  fituate  on  the 
Seine,  20  leagues  diftant  from  Paris  to  the  fouth-eaft,  23 
from  Rheims  to  the  fouth,  20  from  Dijon  to  the  north-weft, 
and  10  from  Sens  to  the  eaft.  It  is  an  ancient  city,  and  one 
of  the  moft  confiderable  for  it's  manufactures,  which  confift 
in  linnen  cloths,  fuftians,  dimities,  feryes,  druggets,  tan- 
ning of  leather,  bleaching  of  wax,  &c.  Their  trade  for- 
merly was  fo  confiderable,  that  feveral  foreign  princes  would 
accept  of  no  other  fecurities  for  the  funis  they  were  to  be 
paid  by  the  French  kings,  but  thole  of  the  merchants  of 
Troyes*  :  but  the  trade  hereof,  in  regard  to  their  manufac- 
tures, being  removed  to  other  parts  of  France,  that  city  is 
not  near  fo  fplendid  as  heretofore,  which  is  frequently  the 
cafe  of  many  cities  and  trading  towns  in  other  nations,  as 
well  as  France. 

*  Does  not  this  fhew  the  dignity  and  importance  of  merchants 
to  a  trading  nation  ?  See  the  article  Commercb. 

2.  Chaalons,  or  Chaaloons  sur  Marne,  is  another 
city  of  trade,  pleafantly  fituated,  in  an  agreeable  plain,  on 
the  river  Marne,  about  17  leagues  diftant  from  Troyes  to  the 
north,  and  28  from  Paris  to  the  eaft.  There  are  two  fmall 
rivers,  or  brooks,  which  run  through  this  city,  and  fall  into 
the  Marne,  a  little  beyond  it.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
viz.  the  city  itfelf,  the  ifland  formed  in  it  by  the  river  Marne, 
and  the  borough. 

They  have  a  pretty  good  trade  here  for  oats,  which  they  fend 
to  Paris.  Formerly  they  fold  very  confiderable  quantities  of 
wine ;  but  that  branch  of  trade  is  now  removed  to  Rheims. 
Some  years  ago  they  let  up  a  manufactory  of  fhalloons,  and 
other  thin  woollen  fluffs,  which  fell  very  well,  both  within 
the  kingdom  and  in  foreign  parts. 

3.  Ay,  is  alfo  fituate  on  the  river  Marne,  and  remarkable  only 
for  the  excellent  wine  produced  in  it's  neighbourhood,  and 
which  is  greatly  eftecmed,  both  in  France  and  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

4.  Rheims,  or  Reims,  fituate  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  where 
the  river  Vefle  wafhes  part  of  it's  walls,  which  are  extended 
in  compafs  about  an  hour's  journey.  It  is  diftant  25  leagues 
from  Paris  to  the  north-eaft,  10  from  Soiflbns  to  the  eaft, 
22  from  Troyes  to  the  north,  and  8  from  Chaalons  to  the 
north,  weft. 

The  chief  trade  here  is  that  of  wine,  and  of  feveral  thin 
woollen  ftuffs,  or  mixed  with  filk,  manufactured  in  this  city. 

Rethelois,  or  Mazariny,  lies  near  the  borders  of  Lux- 
emburgh,  and  the  country  ofXiege,  in  the  northern  part  cf 
Champagne.  Part  of-  this  country  is  covered  with  woodf, 
where  there  are  a  great  many  forges,  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron;  the  reft  abounds  in  paftures,  and  is  watered  by  various 
rivers,  the  moft  confiderable  whereof  is  the  Aifne. 

Rethel,  or  Retel,  the  capital  of  Rethelois,  lies  on  the 
river  Aifne,  7  leagues  diftant  from  Rheims  to  the  north,  9 
from  Rocroy  to  the  fouth,  and  the  fame  from  Sedan  to  the 
fouth-weft.  They  make  here  the  fame  forts  of  ftuffs  as  at 
Rheims,  but  they  are  not  reckoned  of  fo  good  a  quality. 

Sedan,  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Meufe,  near  the 
borders  of  Luxemburgh,  9  miles  diftant  from  Rethel  to  the 
north-eaft,  and  5  from  Charleville  to  the  eaft.  It  is  one  of 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  and,  confequently,  of  the  utmoft 
importance. 

They  make  here  a  great  quantity  of  woollen  cloths,  which 
are  as  much  efteemed  as  thofe  of  Holland,  and  of  which  they 
have  a  confiderable  traffic ;  they  alfo  make  ferges  and  thread 
laces  :  but  thefe  manufactures  are  not  fo  confiderable  as 
6  P  before 
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:  the  moft  cruel  and  perfidious  perforation  *  of  the  pro- 
ud the  revocation  of  I  Nantes. 

»  Ouoht  not  thefe  wicked  religious  principles  to  give  the  true 

bants  of  this  kingdom,  as  well 

as  t-  then,   the  higheft  ceteitarion  of  a  French 

Vnotonly  the  liberty,  but  even 

the  trace  of  their  l'ubjeds.  for  the  Church's  Kike  ?   which 

ring  nal  -  -  tra°e 

to  iarich  the  fnbjeds  (oral 

-.    when  it  is  the  will  and  pic. 
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Perthois,  or  PEKTOISj  is  fituated  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  Marne,  between  Champagne  Proper  and  the  duchy  of 
B-tr.     It'.-  chief         5  are, 

1.  Yjtri-le-Fran"cois,  fituateon  the  river  Mame,  7  leagues 

B  Cha  Ions.  T.   .-  city  ftands  on  a  plain;  it  is  very  popu- 

:.e  t.v-e'e,  chiefly    in   corn,  which 

s  it  very  opulent.     It  is  the  feat  of  a  bailiwick,  a  pre- 

_  ..nary  for  fait.     The  M_rne  whicn  here 

F  great  advantage  to  the  inhabi- 

.  their  corn  to  P. 

2.  St  Dizier,  or  Disideripolis,  is  fituated  in  a  plain,  on 
the  river  Marne,  6  leagues  from  Yitri-le-Francois  to  t 
Befsdes  the  Marne,  this  c  &er   rivulet, 
which  fpri.:-  al    .    tw     -       -;      -       •  towards Bar-le-duc. 
On  the  Couth  and  north  of  this  place  there  are  large  forefts, 

for  ail  veuels  on  the  Marne,   which  are 

:r,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  are 

alto  a  great  many  forges  for  the  iron  m  ;;  all  which 

There  is  alfo  here  a 
granary  for  lalt. 

There'are  (brae         a  I'm  all  towns  and  cities  in  this  province, 
which  would  be  tediouflv  diugreccble  to   enumerate,  fince 
on  little  trade  to  be  taken  notice  of. 
CHAR  T  E  R  -  P  A  R  T  Y,  an  inftrumer.t  or  writing  i 
bet'.vc  and   matters  of  fhips,    or  betw. 

owners   and   merchants,   containing  the  feveral   articles  or 

.  Jars  of  their  agreement,  in  regard  to  freight,   a 
c;-:;c.ge  of  merchai 

5  . .  \  -.  of  a  charter-party  of  affreightment,  at  the  end 
l  .  this  article. 

A  charter-partv  is  made  in  confequence  of  the  affreightment 
of  a  fhip,  and  the  freight  is  the  money  agreed  to  be  paid  for 
the  carriage  of  merchandizes  by  fea. 

Ships  are  freighted  either  by  the  ton,  or  by  the  great;  and, 
in  refpect  to  time,  the  freight  is  contracted  for  at  to  much  per 
month,  or  at  a  fum  certain  for  the  whole  voyage.     If  a  fhip 
rre  _r.ted  by  the  great  fnali  be  caft  away,  the  freight  is  loft; 
but^  if  a  merchant  agrees  by  the  ton,  or  at  lb  much  for  every 
:-ds,  and  by  any  accident  the  fhip  is  caft  away,   .: 
p  ::   :         j  goods  are  \z\  ed,  fome  a  e  of  opinion,   that  £he 
bean  -.vered  her  freight  pro  rata  :  and,  when  a  fhip 
^red,  and  fuch  a  misfortune  happens,  the  infured  com- 
monly transfer   thefe  goods  over  to  the  affurers,  towards  a 
.clion  of  what  they  make  good,  by  virtue  of  their  fub- 
:ons. 

(hip  is  freighted  after  the  rate  of  20I.  per  month,  that 

hall  be  out,"  to  be  paid  after  arrival  in  the  port  of  Lon- 

don  ;  and  the  Clip  is  call  away  coming  from  the  Down;,  but 

-iinz  is  all  prcierved,  the  freight,  in  this  cafe,  fhall  be 

for  the  money  becomes  due  monthly  by  the  contract, 

:he  place  mentioned  is  only  to  afcertain  where  the  fame 

paid  ;  the  {hip  is  intitled   to  wages,  like  unto  a  la- 

. :  that  ferves  by  the  month,  who,  if  he  dies 

.   bis  executors  are  to  be  anfwered   pro  rata. 

is  due  by  intendment   of  law,  on  the 

:  rmmodities  to  the  port  of  London,  and 

and  not  of  the  fhip.     Mol.  Jur.  Ifari- 

...   225. 

Ace:  -i   a  merchant  and  2  rr after  of  a 

.  carries  the  merchant's  goods  to  fuch  a  port, 

aa  pav  him  fo  much  money  for  freight :  in  making 

.  the  fhip  is  robbed  by  pirates,  and  part  of  her  lading 

fterwards  the  remainder  is  brought  to  the  port  of 

:   here  the  fum  agreed  on  for  freight  is  not  due,  the 

-   performed  on  the  part  of  the  mafter, 

:  al  contract.     But  it  is  otherwife  by  the 

iaw ;    for,  thereby,  the  lime  is  a  danger  of  the  feas, 

i  agreements,  yet  is  naturally 

tere  was  no  default  in  the  mafter  or  his  ma- 

:.i  had  thefe  goods,  which  the  pirates  carried  away, 

-.hrown  overboard  in  ftrefs  of  weather,    it  would  not 

_d  a  difability  in   the  mafter   to  receive  the  fum 

agreed  on  ;  becaufe,  both  by  the  common  law,  and  the  law 

;.        ;e,  the  act  of  God,  or  that  of  the  enemy,  fhail  not  have 

an  effect  to  work  a  wrong  in  actions  private  :  but  a  pirate 

is  efteemed   an  enemy  in  our  law.      1  Brown!.  21.   1  Co. 

Rep.  97. 

enanted  by  fhip  fhou Id  return 

\.  1     n  the  ri.er  of  Tharr.t.  tain  time  (danger  of  the 

cepted)  and   after  in  the  voyage,  within  the  time  for 

,   the  fh  ?  was  taken  upon  the  fea  by  pirates,  fo 

.not  rctu.-r.  to  :..-  rivet  Thames  a;  the 
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time  mentioned  in  the  agreement :  here,  in  the  ( 
Pickering  and  Berkley,  it  wa.s  relblved,  that  this  impediment 
Was  within  the  exception  ;  and  the  words,  danger  of  the  leas 
excepted,  intend  as  well  anv  danger  upon  the  feas  by  pirates 
and  men  of  war,  as  dangers  of  the  feas  by  fhipwreck,  tern- 
pelts,  or  the  like.  And  in  this  cafe  before  judgment  wa$ 
given,  a  certificate  of  merchant  was  read  in  court,  by  order 
ot  Roll  juftice,  that  the  taking  by  pirates  are  amongit  mer- 
chants accounted  perils  of  the  fea.  Stiles's  Rep.  132.2  Roll. 
Abridg.  2_ 

It  in  cafe  of  a  freight  a  time  is  fixed  and  agreed  on  between 
the  merchant  and  a  mafter  of  a  fhip,  &c.  for  the  commence- 
ment and  fimfhing  of  the  voyage  ;  it  may  not  be  altered  by 
the  fupercarg  >,  wi:hcjt  a  lpec;al  c<  mnr.ffion  from  the  mer- 
chant :  if  it  oe  agreed,  that  the  mafter  fhall  fail  from  Lon- 
don to  anv  part  abroad,  in  two  months,  and  freight  is  ac 
coraingly  agreed  on,  though  the  mafter  doth  not  arrive  at 
the  part  within  the  time,  if  he  begins  the  vovage  during  the 
two  months,  the  freight  fhall  become  due.  So  \v: 
agreement  is  made  for  the  fhip  to  fail  the  firft  fair  wind,  or 
opportunity,  and  does  not,  yet  afterwards  breaks  ground,  and 
arrives  at  her  port,  the  freight  wiil  be  due  ;  tor  departure 
intitles  the  mafter  to  the  freight,  and  to  fay  the  fhip  did  not 
depart  with  the  next  wind,  is  but  a  circumftance,  which,  in 
ftnetnefs  of  law,  is  not  traverfable :  but,  if  a  mafter  fhall 
weigh  anchor,  and  proceed  in  his  voyage,  after  a  certain 
time  agreed  on  for  his  departure,  he  is  liable  to  make  good 
all  cafualties  at  fea,  and  misfortunes  whatfoever.  Palcn.  2. 
Car.  I.  Poph.  161. 
In  mutual  covenants  between  a  mafter  of  a  fhip  and  a  mer- 
chant, wherein  the  mafter  of  the  fhip  covenanted  to  fail  with 
the  firft  fair  wind  to  Barcelona,  and  that  the  mariners  flioul 
attend  with  a  boit  to  relade  the  fhip,  and  then  he  would  re 
turn  with  the  firft  fair  wind  to  London,  and  there  unload  and 
deliver  the  goods  ;  and  the  merchant  covenanted  to  pav  him 
fo  much  for  freight,  and  fo  much  a  dav  during  his  ftaving  in 
port  there  for  demurrage  ;  and  declared  that  he  failed  at  fuch  a 
time  with  the  firft  fair  wind,  and  fo  en  according  to  the  agree- 
ment :  to  this  the  merchant  pleaded,  as  to  the  freight,  thai 
the  fhip  did  not  return  directly  to  London,  but  wen:  . 
cant  and  Tangier,  and  mr.  aviations,  whereby  th: 

goods  were  fpoiled  ;  and,  as  to  the  demurrage,  the  fame  wa; 
occafioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  mariners,  in  net  attend- 
ing with  the  boat  to  relade  the  fhip. — But  the  plea  was  hel< 
infufficient,  and  the  plaintiff,  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  hat 
judgment ;  for  the  covenants  are  mutual  and  reciprocal,  up- 
on which  each  hath  his  action  againft  the  other,  and  cann 
plead  the  breach  of  one  covenant  in  bar  of  another; 
therefore  the  merchant,  the  defendant,  ought  by  action  to  rei 
cover  his  damages  fuftained.  3  Lev.  Rep.  4.1.  Hill.  13  C.:r.  I 
If  the  freighter  of  a  fhip  fhall  put  on  board  prohibited  or  ur 
lawful  merchandizes,  by  which  the  fhip  is  detained,  or  th 
vovage  impeded,  he  fhall  anfwer  the  freight  contracted  for 
an  when  a  ftrip  is  out  at  fea,  and  taken  by  an  enemy,  if  a; 
terwards  fhe  be  retaken  by  another  fhip  in  arr.:tv,  and  refti 
tution  is  made,  whereupon  fhe  proceeds  in  her  vovage,  th 
contract  for  freight  is  not  determined  ;  for,  though  the  takin 
bv  the  enemy  diverted  the  property  out  of  the  owners, 
bv  the  laws  of  war  that  pofletaon  was  defeafi'o'e,  and,  bein 
reco.ered  in  battle  afterwards,  the  owner?  becam.  re-invefl 
ed  :  fo  that  the  contract,  by  fiction  of  law,  is  of  the  f 
validity,  as  'if  the  fhip  never  had  been  taken  ;  and  the  ei 
freight  becomes  due  accordingly.  Styles  2^c.  7  R.  2. 
tham  Abr.  54. 

Where  a  fhip  is  freighted  out  and  in,  no : ':; 
whole  vovage  is  performed  ;  fo  that,  if  the  ih:p  be  cai 
coming  home,  the  freight  outwards  as    well  as  inwat 
comes  loft :   but  if  goods    and   merchandize  are  fully  lade 
aboard,  and   the  fhip  having  broke  gr<  unci,  th;  n 
after  that  on  confideration  refolves  not  to  adventure,  but  wi 
unlade  again  ;  by  the  law  marine  the  freight  is  deferved 
a  fhip  on  her  vovage  happens  to  become  unable  to  per 
without  any  fault  in  the  mafter,    or  the  mafter   or  fhip   1 
arrefted  by  fome  foreign  prince  or  ftate,  the  matter  may  rdfl 
his  fhip  to  make  her  capable  of  the  voyage,  or  nv 
another  fhip  :  and,  if  the  merchant  will  not  agree  to 
then  the   freight  will  be  due  for  fo  much  as  the  ft 
earned,    for  otherwife  •'  is  anfwerable  for  all  d 

mages  that  fhall  happen.  And  therefore,  if  the  fhip  to  whk 
thegoods  are  tranflated  perifh,  the  mafter  muft  anfwer;  bu 
if  both  the  fhips  perifh,  then  he  is  difcharged  :  and  if  tl 
fhip  be  in  a  finking  condition,  fo  that  there  is  an  extren 
neceffity,  the  goods  may  be  put  into  anv  empty  veflel  p  ~ 
by,  which  in  all  sppearance  feems  fufhcient ;  and,  if  that 
finks  or  perifb.es,  he  is  there  excufed.  Leg.  Oleron.  and  Rh 
Trin.  9  Jac.  I.  B.  R.  1  BrownL 
If  part  of  the  lading  be  on  fhipboard,  and  through  for 
fortune  happening  to  the  merchant,  he  has  not  his  full 
aboard  at  the  time  agreed,  the  mafter  is  at  liberty  to  con; 
with  another,  and  fhall  have  freight  by  way  or  damage  I 
the  time  thofe  goods  were  on  board  ;  for  thefe  agreements  a 
in  law  upon  a  condition  precedent,  and  any  failure  as 
compleat  lading  will  determine  the  fame,  un. 
affirmed  by  the  matter's  conient:  this  is  the  higheft  juftic 
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tfiat  the  fhip  and  mafter  fhould  be  free  in  thefe  cafes;  and 
that  by  the  delay  of  the  merchant,  on  {hipping  a  final  1  quan- 
tity of  goods,  the  matter  may  not  lofc  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
or  be  defeated  of  the  opportunity  of  pafiagc.  Moll.  218,  219. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  vcflel  is  not  ready,  and  part  of 
the  goods  are  on  fhipboard,  the  merchant  may  fhip  the  re- 
mainder of  his  goods  aboard  another  vcflcl,  and  difchargethc 
firft  matter ;  and  may  alfo  recover  damages  againft  fuch 
matter  or  the  owners  lor  the  reft,  which  is  grounded  upon  the 
like  reafon  as  the  former :  though,  by  the  marine  law,  chance, 
or  fome  other  notorious  neceflity,  will  excufe  the  m after ; 
but  then  he  lofeth  his  freight  'till  fuch  time  as  he  breaks 
ground,  and  untill  that  time  he  fuftains  the  lofs  of  the  fhip. 
But,  if  the  fault  be  in  the  merchant,  he  is  to  anfwer  for  the 
damage  of  the  matter  and  the  fhip  ;  or,  according  to  the  Rho- 
dian  laws,  fhall  be  obliged  to  provide  for  the  {hip's  crew  ten 
days  ..t  his  own  charge  ;  and,  after  that,  fhall  pay  the  full 
freight:  and,  if  there  be  any  damage  afterwards,  the  mer- 
chant mutt  run  the  rifque  of  that,  and  not  the  matter  or 
owners.  By  our  common  law,  it  feems  to  be  otherwifc; 
for  fo  long  as  the  matter  hath  the  goods  on  fhip-board,  he 
is  to  fee  them  forth-coming.  Leg.  Oleron.  c.  21.  Mich. 
10  Car.  I.  3  Cro.  Rep.  383.  2  Cro. 

Where  a  fhip  is  not  ready  to  take  in,  or  the  merchant  not 
ready  to  lade  aboard  goods,  the  parties   are  at  liberty  ;    but 
neverthelefs  the  perfon  damnified  on  either  fide  may  bring  an 
action  againft  the  other,  torecompenfe  and  make  fatisfadtion 
for  the  detriment  fuftaincd  :   it  has  been  held,  that,  by  the 
common  law  of  England,  the  party  thus  damnified  by  action 
pf  the  cafe  fhall   recover  damages  on  the  agreement;    and 
by  the  naval  laws  of  Rhodes,  if  there  be  an  agreement,  antt 
earneft  given  thereon,  but  no  writing  made,  and  the  fame  is 
broke  by  the  merchant,  he  lofeth  his  earnett  ;    and   if  it  be 
broke  by  the  owners  of  the  ihip,  or  the  matter,  they  forfeit 
double  the  earnett  given.     Leg.  Rhod.  art.  19. 
If  any  fhip  or  veflcl  is  freighted  from  one  port  to  another, 
and  io   to  divers  ports,  on  what  is  called  a  trading  voyage, 
this  is  all  but  one  voyage,  if  it  be  in  conformity  to  the  char- 
ier-party or  agreement :  and  generally  the  touching  at  feveral 
ports  by  agreement  imports  not   a  diverfity,    but    a  voyage 
entire  ;  but,  if  the  fhip  otherwife    puts   into  any  other  port 
than  what  fhe  was  freighted  to,  the  matter,  by  the  laws  of 
Oleron,  fhall  anfwer  damage  to  the  merchant ;  unlefs  he  be 
forced    in  by  ftorm,  enemies,  or  pirates,  and  then  he  mutt 
fail  to  the  port  agreed  at  his  own   expencc.     And  where  a 
matter  freights  out  a  fhip,  and  afterwards  privately  takes  in 
other  goods,  unknown  to  the  firft:  laders,    he  fhall   lofc  his 
freight ;  and   if  here  it  falls  out,  that  any  of  the  freighters 
goods  for  the  fafety  of  the  fhip  fhall  be  catt  over-board,  the 
reft  of  the  merchandize  fhall  not  be  fubject  to  the  average, 
but  the  mafter  out  of  his  own  purfe  fhall  make  good  the  fame, 
Leg.  Oleron,  Leg.  Naval  Rhod.  c.  25.     See  Average. 
Leakage  occafioned   by  ftorm  may  in  common  cafes  come 
into  an  average  :   and  if  freight  be  taken  for  an  hundred  tons 
of  wine,  and  twenty  of  them  leak  out,  fo  that  there   is  not 
above  eight  inches  from  the  buge  upwards,  the  freight  not- 
withftanding  becomes  due  ;  and  one   reafon  thereof  is,  be- 
caufe  from  that  gauge  the  king  can  demand  his  cuftoms;  but 
if  they  be  under  eight  inches,  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  the 
freighters  may  chufe  to  refign  them  to  the  mafter  for  freight, 
and  thereby  be  difcharged :  but  molt  perfons  conceive  other- 
wife,  and  hold,  that  if  all  the  wine  had  leaked  out,  (if  there 
•was  bo  fault  in  the  matter)  there  is  no  reafon  the  fhip  fhould 
Jofe  her  freight ;  for  the  freight  arifes  from  the  tonnage  taken, 
and  in  fome  places   abroad,  particularly  at  Bourdeaux,  the 
matter  is  not  allowed   to  flow  the  goods,  but  it  is  done  by  a 
particular  officer  appointed  for  that  purpofe.     Hill.  26  Sc  27 
Car.  II.  in  B.  R. 

In  cafe  a  fhip  fhall  be  freighted  for  two  hundred  tons,  or  any 
other  number  of  tons  more  or  lefs,  adding  or  thereabouts, 
this  addition  is  commonly  underftood  to  be  within  five  tons, 
the  moiety  of  the  number  ten,  whereof  the  whole  number 
is  compounded.  If  a  charter-party  is  made,  reciting  the 
fhip  to  be  of  the  burthen  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and 
freight  is  agreed  for  at  a  fum  certain,  to  be  paid  at  her  re- 
turn; the  fum  agreed  fhall  be  paid,  though  the  fhip  falls 
fhort  of  that  burthen  ;  and,  if  no  burthen  is  exprefied,  the 
fum  muft  be  paid  :  but,  if  a  fhip  freighted  by  the  ton,  fhall 
be  found  lefs  than  the  burthen  mentioned,  there  fhall  be  no 
'  more  paid  than  for  the  real  tons.  Lex.  Mercat.  Malines,  ico. 
And  the  lading  of  a  fhip,  in  conftruction  of  law,  is  bound 
for  the  freight,  which,  in  point  of  payment,  fhall  be  preferred 
before  any  other  debts  to  which  the  goods  fo  laden  are  liable, 
though  fuch  debts  as  to  time  were  precedent  to  the  freight ; 
and  the  actions  touching  the  fame  the  law  conftrues  favour- 
ably for  the  fhip  and  the  owners.  Where  a  merchant  un- 
advifedly  takes  freight,  and  contracts  with  a  mariner  that  is 
not  a  mafter  of  a  fhip,  he  has  no  remedy  againft  the  owners 
if  a  lofs  enfues  ;  but  the  mariner  may  be  fubject  to  an  action. 
3  Keb.  Rep.  444.  4  Inft.  146. 

A  mafter  of  a  fhip  is  not  bound  to  anfwer  freight  to  the 
owners  for  paffengers,  where  it  appears  that  they  are  not 
able  to  pay :  and  if  freight  be  contracted  for  the  tranfport- 


ing  of  women,  and  they  happen  in  the  voyage  to  be  delivered 
of  children    on  fhipboard,  no  freight   become;  due  for  fucH 
children.      If  any  paflenger  dies  aboard,   the   matter    of   the 
fhip  is  obliged  to  inventory  his  efFects;    and,  if  none  lay* 
claim  to  them  within  a  year,  the  mafter  becomes  proprietor 
of  the  goods,  but  defeafible.     Moll.  221. 
If  freight  be  contracted  for  the  lading  of  certain  cattle  from 
Dublin  to  Weft-Chefter,   and   fome   of  them  die  before  the 
fhip's  arrival  there,  the  whole  freight  ihall   be  paid,  as  well 
for    the  dead  as   the  living  :    fo  where  flaves,  &c.  are  fent 
aboard  generally,    and  no   agreement  is  made  for  lading  or 
tranfpoi ting  them.     But   if  a   contract    be    for  tranfportii 
flaves    or   cattle,  or  that  the  mafter  fhall  have  fo  much  for 
every  head   or  pafTenger,  there  arifes   due  no   more    freight 
than  only  for  fuch  as  are  living  at  the  fhip's   arrival  at   her 
port  of  difcharge,  and  not  for  the  dead.     Ibid. 
Freight  is  governed  by  the  contract,  when  reduced  into  a  wri- 
ting, commonly  called  a  charter-party,  executed  between  the 
owners  and  merchant,  or  the  mafter  in  behalf  of  himfslfand 
owners,  or  himfelf  and  the  merchant,  or  between  them  all  :  in 
which  the  matter  or  owners  generally  covenant  to  provide  a 
pilot,  and  other  officers  and  mariners,  and  all  things  nccclTary 
for  the  voyage,  and  for  the  taking  in  and  delivering  out  of  the 
lading.  And  the  charter-party  doth  fettle  the  agreement  of  the 
parties,  and  what  is  to  be  paid  by  the  merchant  for  the  freight, 
as  the  bills  of  lading  do  the  contents  of  the  cargo;  [fee  Bills 
of  Lading]  and  binds  the  mafter  to  deliver  the  goods  in  good 
condition  at  the  place  of  difcharge;  and,  for  performance, 
the  mafter  obliges   himfelf,  fhip,  tackle,    and  furniture,  to 
fee  the  fame  done  and  performed.  Lex.  Mercat.  Malines,  99. 
The  common  law  always  conftrues  charter-parties,  as  near 
as  may  be,  according  to  the   intention   and  tlefign  of  them, 
and  not  according  to  the  literal  fenfe  of  traders,  or  thole  that 
merchandize  by   fea,    but   they  muft   be  regularly  pleaded. 
And,  if  the  mafter  of  a  fhip  enters  into  a  charter-party  for 
himfelf  and  owners,  the  mafter  in  that  cafe   may  rclcale  the 
freighters,  without  advifing  with  the  owners  :   though  if  the 
owners  let  out  to  freight  fuch  a  fhip  whereof  A.  B.  is  mafter, 
and  he  only  covenants  at  the  bottom  and  fubferibes  his  name, 
here  his  releafe  will  not  bind  or  affect  the  owners  of  the  fhip, 
but  their  releafe  on  the  other  hand  fhall  conclude  the  mafter; 
and  the  reafon  is,  for  that  he  is  not  a  proper  party  to  the  in- 
denture of  charter-party.  Trin.  29  Eliz.  B.  R.  2  Inft.  673. 
If  without  agreeing  for  the  freight,  by  charter-party,  any 
goods  are  put  on  board,  the  mafter  fhall  have  freight  accord- 
ing to  cuttom  ;  and    if  the  goods  fhall   be  fent  to  the  fhip 
fecretly,  without   the   matter's  knowledge,  the  fame  may  be 
fubjected  to  what  freight  the  matter  thinks  fit.  And  as  to  the 
matter's  anfwering  for  any  goods  and   merchandize,  when 
coffers,  packs,   or   vefTels,    or  other  marked   goods  are  de- 
livered clofe  packed   or  fealed,  and  afterwards   fhall  be  re- 
ceived  open  and  loofe,    the  matter  is  to  be  charged  for  it, 
until  on  due  trial  he  bcacquited  thereof;  alfo  he  muft  anfwer 
for  the  damage  which  rats  do  in  a  fhip  to  any  merchandize, 
for  want   of  keeping  a  cat,  as  well  as  any  other  damage. 
Lex  Mercat.  Malines,   102. 

And,  concerning  the  marking  of  goods,  both  the  common 
law  and  the  civil  law  have  great  refpect  to  it,  in  relation  to/ 
the  fettling  the  property  of  the  merchandize  in  the  right 
owner  ;  fo  that  if  one  man  fhall  ufe  the  mark  of  another,  to* 
the  intent  to  do  him  damage,  or  bring  him  into  any  trouble, 
action  of  the  cafe  lies.  2  Cro.  Rep.  471.  But  this  relates 
more  to  home  trade  in  general,  and  to  afcertain  the  goodnefs 
of  commodities,  than  to  goods  ufually  freighted  to  fea. 

A  Charter-party  of  affreightment  is  drawn  in  the  following 

form  : 
This  charter-party  indented,  made,  concluded  and  agreed 
upon,  this  day  of,  &c.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  &c.  between 
A.  B.  of,  &c.  mariner,  mafter,  and  owner,  of  the  good  fhip 
or  veflel  called,  Sec.  now  riding  at  anchor  at,  &c.  of  the 
burthen  of  200  tons,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  one  part,  and 
C.  D.  of,  &c.  merchant  of  the  other  part,  witnefleth,  That 
the  laid  A.  B.  for  the  confiderations  herein  after-mentioned, 
hath  granted  and  to  freight  letten,  and  by  thefe  prefents  doth 
grant  and  to  freight  let  unto  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors, 
adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  hold, 
ftern-fheets,  and  half-deck  of  the  faid  fhip  or  vefiel  called 
the,  &c.  from  the  port  of  London  to,  ccc.  in  a  voyage  to  be 
made  with  the  laid  fhip,  in  manner  hereafter  mentioned, 
(that  is  to  fay)  to  fail  with  the  firft  fair  wind  and  weather  that 
fhall  happen  after,  &c.  or  before,  &c.  next,  from  the  faid 
port  of  London,  with  the  goods  and  merchandize  of  the  faid 
C.  D.  his  factors  or  affigns,  on  board  to,  See.  aforefaid  (the 
dangers  of  the  feas  excepted)  and  there  unlade  and  make  dif- 
charge of  the  faid  goods  and  merchandizes,  and  deliver  all  the 
faid  goods  in  good  condition,  and  as  they  were  delivered 
to  him ;  and  alfo  fhall  there  remain  with  the  faid  fhip  the 
fpace  of  21  days,  and  take,  into  and  aboard  the  fame  fhip 
again,  the  goods  and  merchandizes  of  the  faid  C.  D.  his  fac- 
tors or  affigns,  and  fhall  then  return  to  the  port  of  London 
with  the  faid  goods,  in  the  time,  &c.  limited  for  the  end  of 
the  faid  voyage:  In  confideration  whereof,  the  faid  C.  D. 
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tot  himfelf,  his  executors  and  adminiftrators,  cloth  covenant, 
promife,  and  grant,  to  and  with  the  faid  A.  B.  his  execu- 
tors, adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  by  ihefe  prefents,  that  he 
the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  fadors  or  af- 
figns,  fhall  and  will  well  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid, 
unto  the  laid  A.  B.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or  affigns, 
for  the  freight  of  the  faid  fhip  and  goods,  the  fum  of,  &c. 
(or  after  the  rate  of  4I.  of,  &c.  the  ton,  for  every  ton  of 
goods  and  merchandizes  that  fhall  be  unladen,  of  and  from 
the  faid  fhip,  or  at  the  rate  of,  &c.  monthly,  accounting 
the  months  as  they  fhall  fall  out  in  the  kalendar,  for  every 
month  that  the  faid  fhip  fhall  be  in  performing  the  faid 
voyage,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  a  fhortertime  than  a  month, 
to  commence  from,  &c.  and  continue  till  the  fhip's  return 
to,  &c.)  within  21  days  after  the  faid  fhip's  arrival,  and 
goods  returned  and  difcharged  in  good  condition  at  the  port 
of  London  aforefaid,  for  the  end  of  the  faid  voyage :  and  alfo 
fhall  and  will  pay  for  demurrage  (if  any  fhall  be  by  the 
default  of  him  the  faid  C.  D.  his  fadtors  or  affigns)  the  fum 
of,  &c«  per  day,  daily  and  every  day,  as  the  fame  fhall  grow 
due.  And  the  faid  A.  B.  for  himfelf,  his  executors  and 
adminiftrators,  doth  covenant,  promife,  and  grant,  to  and 
with  the  faid  C.  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  af- 
figns, by  thefe  prefents,  that  the  faid  fhip  or  vefTel  fhall  be 
ready  at  the  port  of  London,  to  take  in  goods  by  the  faid  CD. 
on  or  before,  cVc.  next  coming:  and  the  faid  C  D.  for  him- 
felf, his  executors,  &c.  doth  covenant  and  promife,  within 
ten  days  after  the  faid  fhip  or  vefTel  fhall  be  thus  ready,  to 
have  his  goods  put  on  board  the  faid  fhip,  to  proceed  on  the 
faid  voyage;  and  alfo  on  the  arrival  of  the  faid  fhip  at,  &c. 
within  ten  days,  to  have  his  goods  ready  to  put  on  board  the 
faid  fhip,  to  return  on  the  faid  voyage.  And  the  faid  A.  B. 
for  himfelf,  his  executors,  and  adminiftrators,  doth  further 
covenant  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  faid  C  D.  his  execu- 
tors, adminiftrators,  and  affigns,  that  the  faid  fhip  or  vefTel 
now  is,  and,  at  all  times  during  the  faid  voyage,  fhall  be,  to 
the  beft  endeavours  of  him  the  faid  A.  B.  his  executors  and 
adminiftrators,  and  at  his  and  their  own  proper  cofts  and 
charges,  in  all  things  made  and  kept  ftiff,  ftaunch,  ftrong, 
well  apparelled,  furnifhed  and  provided,  as  well  with  men 
and  mariners,  fufficient  and  able  to  fail,  guide,  and  govern 
the  faid  fhip,  as  with  all  manner  of  rigging,  boats,  tackle, 
furniture,  pi ovifion  and  appurtenances,  fitting  and  neceftary 
for  the  faid  men  and  mariners,  and  for  the  faid  fhip  during 
the  voyage  aforefaid.  And  laftly,  for  the  performance  of  all 
and  fingular  the  covenants,  grants,  articles  and  agreements, 
herein  contained,  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  faid  A.  B. 
his  executors  or  adminiftrators,  to  be  done  and  performed, 
the  faid  A.  B.  binds  himfelf,  his  executors  and  adminiftra- 
tors, and  efpecially  the  faid  fhip,  with  her  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture,  unto  the  faid  C  D.  his  executors,  admini- 
ftrators, and  affigns,  in  the  penal  fum  of  ioool.  of  lawful 
money  of  Great- Britain,  by  thefe  prefents.  In  witnefs 
whereof  the  parties  above-named  have  to  this  prefent  char- 
ter-party interchangeably  fet  their  hands  and  feals,  the  day 
and  year  firft  above  written.  For  more  matter  upon  this 
head,  fee  the  articles  Freight,  Commanders  of  Ships, 
Shipping,  Marine  Affairs. 

In  regard  to  the  peculiar  forms  of  charter-parties,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  they  are  various,  like  other  legal  written  in- 
ftruments,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  agreements 
made  upon  thefe  occafions. 

Some  of  the  principal  ordonnances  of  France,  in  regard  to 
charter-parties,  are  as  follow,  viz. 

I. 
All  articles  for  freighting  of  fhips  fhall  be  reduced  into  wri- 
ing,  and  agreed  to  by  the  merchants   that  freight,  and  the 
mafter  or  owners  of  the  fhips  freighted. 

II. 
The  mafter  fhall  obferve  the  orders  of  his  owners,  when  he 
freights  the  fhip  at  the  place  of  their  refidence. 

III. 
The  charter-party  fhall  contain  the  name  and  burthen  of  the 
vefTel,  the  names  of  the  mafter  and  freighters,  the  place  and 
time  of  the  lading  and  unlading  the  freight,  the  time  the 
vefTel  is  to  flay  at  the  refpedtive  ports,  and  the  convention 
about  demurrage  ;  to  which  the  parties  may  add  fuch  other 
conditions  as  they  pleafc. 

IV. 
The  time  of  the  lading  and  unlading  the  goods  fhall  be  regu- 
lated according   to  the  cuftom  of  the  refpective  ports,  ex- 
cept it  be  determined  by  the  charter-party. 

V. 
If  a  fhip  be  freighted  by  the  month,  and  the  times  of  the 
freight  be  not  regulated  by  the  charter-party,  it   fhall  only 
commence  from  the  day  that  the  fhip  fhall  fail. 

VI. 
He  who,  after  having  received  a  fumrrtons  in  writing  to  ful- 
fil the  contract,  refufes  it,  or  delays  it,  fhall  make  good  all 
the  lofs  and  damage. 

VII. 
But  if  before  the  departure  of  the  fhip  there  fhould  happen  an 
embargo,  occafioned  by  war,  reprisals,  or  otherwife,  with 


the  country  whither  the  fhip  is  bound,  the  charter-party  fhall 
be  diffolved  without  any  damages  or  charges  for  either  party, 
and  the  merchant  fhall  pay  the  charges  of  lading  and  unlading 
his  goods  j  but,  if  the  difference  be  with  one  another,  the 
charter-party  fhall  be  valid  in  all  it's  points. 

VIII. 
If  the  ports  be  only  fhut,  and  the  vcffels  flopped  by  force  for 
a  time,  the  charter-party  fhall  ftill  be  valid,  and  the  mafter 
and  merchant  fhall  be  reciprocally  obliged  to  expect  the 
opening  of  the  ports  and  the  liberty  of  the  fhip,  without  any 
preteniions  for  damages  on  either  fide. 

IX. 
However,  the  merchant  may,  at  his  own  charge,  unlade  his 
goods  during  the  embargo,  or  fhutting  up  of  the  port,  upon 
condition  either  to  lade  them  again,  or  indemnify  the  mailer. 

X. 
The  mafter  fhall  be  obliged,    during  the  voyage,  to  have 
aboard  the  charter-party,  and  the  other  neceftary  deeds  con- 
cerning his  lading. 

XI. 
The  fhip,  rigging,  and  tackle,  and  the  freight  of  goods 
laded,  fhall  be  respectively  affected  by  the  conventions  of  the 
charter-party. 
CHEMISTRY,  as  defined  by  that  great  mafter  thereof,  Boer- 
haave,  is  an  art  which  teaches  the  manner  of  performing  cer- 
tain phyfical  operations,  whereby  bodies  cognizable  to  the 
fenfes,  or  capable  of  being  rendered  cognizable,  and  of  being 
contained  in  vefTels,  are  fo  changed,  by  means  of  proper  in- 
ftruments,  as  to  produce  certain  determined  effects,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  difcover  the  caufes  thereof,  for  the  fervice  of 
various  arts, 

Remarks. 

This  being  a  branch  of  bufinefs  of  great  extent  in  itfelf,  as 
well  as  beneficial  to  various  arts  and  trades,  it  is  neceffary  to 
be  taken  notice  of  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  We  fhall,  there- 
fore, treat  the  fubject  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  our  general  de- 
fign.  To  which  end,  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  man  of  buiinefs 
with  what  he  may  find  in  other  authors,  if  his  curiofity  fhould 
lead  him  further  than  I  would  prefume  to  give  him  an  idea  of. 
Such  people  of  bufinefs  who  have  not  had  fomething  of  a  tafte 
for  philofophicarts,  which  tend  to  promote  general  traffic  and 
navigation,  may  think  this  a  part  of  knowledge  ufelefs  to  them 
in  their  commercial  province,  and  therefore  defpife  it. 
To  difabufe  and  undeceive  traders  upon  this  occafion,  we  need 
only  enter  a  little  into  the  nature  of  chemiftry,  and  it's  im- 
portant utility  to  a  great  variety  of  arts  and  trade  will  glaring- 
ly difplay  itfelf. 

The  whole  of  chemiftry  may  be  comprehended  under  the  art 
of  refolving  bodies  into  their  principles  *,  and  of  conflicting 
new  compounds  from  thofe  principles,  by  means  of  fire,  air, 
water,  earth,  and  particular  menftruums :  fothat  the  one  may 
properly  enough  be  diftinguifhed  by  analytical,  the  other  by 
fynthetical  chemiftry;  the  former  reduces  bodies  to  their  com 
ponent  matters,  the  latter  puts  thefe  component  matters  to- 
gether again,  in  various  manners,  and  thereby  forms  a  large 
let  of  new  productions,  that  would  beabfolutely  undifcover- 
able  in  nature,  without  the  interpofition  of  this  art.  Such 
productions,  for  inftance,  are  brandy,  foap,  glafs,  vitriol,  Sec. 

•  By  principles  the  found  practical  chemift  does  not  underfland 
the  original  particles  of  matter,  whereof  all  bodies  are,  by 
the  mathematical  and  mechanical  philofophers,  fuppofed  to 
confiit.  Thofe  particles  remain  undifcernable  to  the  fenfe, 
though  affifted  with  the  moft  finifhed  inftruments;  nor  have 
their  figures  and  original  differences  been  determined  by  a 
juft  induction.  Leaving  to  other  philofophers  the  difqui- 
fition  of  primary  corpufcles,  or  atoms,  whereof  many  bodies 
and  worlds  have  been  formed  in  the  fancy,  we  fhall  only 
fay,  that  genuine  chemiftry  contents  itfelf  with  grofl'er  prm 
ciples,  which  are  evident  to  the  fenfe,  and  known  to  pro 
duce  effe&s  in  the  way  of  corporeal  inftruments.  Thefe 
principles  are  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  end  of  practical  che- 
miftry, which  confifts  in  experiments,  and  the  explanation 
of  fafts,  and  fenfible  objefts.  But,  when  once  men  leave 
the  oracles  of  fenfe,  and  introduce  metaphyfical  (peculations 
into  chemiftry,  it  is  then  the  art  becomes  a  corrupt  fountain 
of  hypothefis  and  illufion,  whichever  has,  and  ever  will, 
only  diftratt,  inftead  of  juftly  inftrufting  mankind  in  mat- 
ters of  folid  ufe  and  advantage. 

To  become,  therefore,  the  uleful  and  judicious  chemift,  the 
rule  is,  to  keep  clofe  to  information  of  the  fenfes,  the  laws 
of  induction,  and  the  ufe  of  material  and  fenfible  principles. 
—Thefe  fenfible  principles  as  far  as  we  know  them,  are 
exprefTed  by  the  common  words  water,  earth,  fait,  fulphur, 
and  mercury. 

Though  thefe  definitions  may  be  inadequate,  yet  they  af- 
ford fignificant  marks,  whereby  they  may  be  readily  known 
and  diftinguifhed  for  ordinary  ufe.  Jull  definitions  can  onlyl 
be  drawn  from  a  full  and  perfect  difbovery  of  the  nature! 
and  properties  of  bodies,  which  does  not  ft  em  to  be  inthdf 
power  of  man  to  know;  nor  do  we  meet  with  rhe"'  'vinci-; 
pies  in  a  pure  and  perfect  ftate,  unfixed  •■  i'h  orher  bodies. 
When  they  appear  to  the  fenfes  to  be  tlvis  fir  pviriSed,  they 
are  the  principles  we  mean,  or  what  areemph3tka'ly  callw 
chemical  principles,  though  they  mav  bs  ever,1  one  o:  then 
dellruflible  in  that  form  ;  but  then  they  ceafe  to  be  che.m 
cal  principles. 
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To  explain  our  meaning  by  experiments,  Co  as  to  be  under- 
ftood  by  thofe  who  have  never  been  converfant  with  thefe 
things,  (for  there  is  no  myftcry  in  them)  people  of  the 
plaiiieft  fenfc  are  the  belt  turned  to  underftand  plain  truths, 
founded  on  the  plain  and  unqueftionablc  authority  of  their 
fenies. 

The  experiments  I  have  pitched  on  being  the  moft  familiar 
I  could  meet  with,  I  mall  make  choice  of  them.  The 
attentive  reader  will  eafily  difcera  their  application  to  other 
fubjects. 

Experiment  I. 

That  vegetables  are  refolveablc,  by  fire,  into  four  of  the  che- 
mical principles,  viz.  water,  oil,  fait,  and  earth. 

Take  two  pounds  of  wormwood,  cut  fmall,  and  put  it  into 
a  glafs  retort,  in  a  fmall  fand-heat ;  diftil  with  degrees  of  fire, 
and  a  frequent  change  of  receivers,  and  you  will  obtain  ( i.) 
an  aqueous  liquor;  and  (2.)  an  oil.  Taking  out  the  re- 
mainder, and  burning,  or  calcining  it,  in  the  open  air,  it 
will  turn  to  a  grey  kind  of  afhes  ;  which,  boiled  in  fair  wa- 
ter, will,  (3.)  communicate  a  fait  thereto.  Let  the  lolution 
ftand  at  relt  for  fome  time  ;  decant  the  clear  liquor,  and  eva- 
porate the  fuperfluous  water,  and  the  fait  will  be  obtained  in 
a  dry  form  j  and  (4.)  there  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  an  earthy  fubftance,  wherein  the  afhes  weie 
boiled. 

This  experiment,  being  duly  attended  to,  is  very  inftruclive, 
and  fhews  that  the  chemical  principles,  before-mentioned,  are 
not  imaginary,  or  fictitious  things,  but  things  palpable,  and 
evident  to  the  fenies:  for  we  have  here  a  water,  an  oil,  a 
fait,  and  an  earth,  all  afforded  us  by  a  vegetable  fubjecl. 
This  experiment  maybe  made  general,  without  much  varia- 
tion :  for  all  the  vegetable  fubjects,  hitherto  examined  in  this 
manner,  refolve  themfclves  into  the  lame  general  principles; 
they  differ  only  (1.)  in  refpect  to  the  kind  of  fait,  which  in 
fome  is  more  volatile,  in  others  more  fixed  ;  in  fome  acid  *, 
in  others  alkaline  |  :  and  (2.)  In  the  nature  or  particular 
properties  of  the  oil  ;  which,  in  fome  plants,  is  more  thin 
and  fluid,  in  others  more  grofs  and  vifcous,  &c.  But  all  the 
principles  thus  obtained  agree  to  the  general  definitions  above 
laid  down.  So  that  there  appears  to  be  no  vegetable  in  na- 
ture but  what  is  thus  refolveable  into  water,  oil,  fait,  and 
earth. 


•  By  acids  are  meant  all  thofe  things  that  tafte  four ;  as  vine- 
gar, tartar,  juice  of  crabs,  lemon?,  &c.  f.v.rit  of  nitre,  fpirit 
cf  fait,  &c.  and  which,  when  mixed  with  a  due  proportion 
of  alkali,  conflitute  a  natural  body,  wherein  neither  acid 
nor  alkali  prevails ;  whence  it  alters  not  tae  colour  of  fyrup 
of  violets. 

-J-  Alkali,  is  a  word  of  extenfive  fignification,  and  chemically 
denotes  a  large  tribe  of  bodies :  for  all  bodies  may  be  che- 
mically confidered  under  three  tribes,  or  as  being  either  al- 
kalies, acids,  or  neutrals.  Alkalies  have  this  eflential  property, 
that,  when  mixed,  or  united,  with  acids,  they  conftitute  neu- 
trals. But  a  more  common  indication  of  an  alkali  is,  that 
i:  turns  fyrup  of  violets  green,  as  an  acid  turns  it  red; 
whilft  the  admixture  of  a  neutral  body  does  not  alter  the  co- 
lour of  that  fyrup.  Thus  pot- afh,  fait  of  tartar,  and  all  fixed 
vegetable  falts,  as  likewife  all  volatile  animal  falts  and 
fpirits,  are  artificial  alkalies ;  as  chalk,  the  teltaceous  bodies, 
&c.  are  natural  alkalies.  Thus,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
onions,  leeks,  garlic,  muftard,  &c.  are  alkaline;  as  forrel, 
wood-forrel,  the  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  verjuice,  &c. 
are  acid.  Their  difference,  alfo,  is  manifelt  from  the  talte, 
when  the  habit  of  thus  diftinguiftung  them  is  required. 

To  obtain  thefe  principles  pure,  we  muft  ( 1 . )  Separate  all  the 
oil  that  may  chance  to  remain  fufpended  in  the  water.  This 
is  effected  in  a  confiderable  degree  by  the  filtre  ;  which,  be- 
ing kept  continually  filling  up,  fo  as  that  the  lighter  oil  may 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  paper,  the  aqueous  part  is  thus 
tranfmitted  tolerably  free  from  oil.  (2.)  But  ftill  there  may 
remain  fome  fmall  proportion  of  oily  and  faline  matter  there- 
in. If  the  faline  matter  be  acid,  the  way  to  deftroy  it  is,  by 
mixing  a  little  chalk,  or  any  pure  and  fixed  alkaline  fait,  with 
the  liquor,  whereby,  alfo,  more  of  the  oil  will  be  fet  at  li- 
berty :  fo  that,  being  now  filtred  again,  and  gently  diftilled 
With  a  foft  heat,  the  aqueous  part  will  rife  much  purer  and 
Ipafs  for  water  in  the  judgment  of  thefenfes.  (3.)  If  the  plant 
Were  alkaline,  and  an  alkaline  fait  abounds  in  the  liquor,  let 
it  be  made  neutral  with  one  that  is  acid  ;  and  thus,  again,  the 
Water  maybe  feparated  pure,  by  means  of  the  filtre,  and  re- 
liftillation.  This  is  the  method  of  manifefting  to  the  fenfes 
that  the  chemical  principle  water  is  naturally  lodged  in,  and 
may  be  feparated  from,  all  vegetable  fubftances. 
In  order  to  procure  the  fulphur  or  oily  principle  pure,  the 
unci uous  matter  obtained  by  this  general  procefs  may  be 
Warned  from  its  adhering  falts,  and  groffer  earth,  in  warm 
water,  barely  by  fhaking  them  in  a  glafs  together ;  then  fepa- 
rating  the  oil  from  the  water,  by  means  of  the  common  fepa- 
rating  glafs  *,  where,  if  the  oil  be  fpecifically  heavier  than 
water,  it  finks  to  the  bottom,  and  may  be  fuffered  to  run 
Vol.  I. 
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out  firft ;  if  fpecifically  lighter,  it  floats  at  top,  and  may,  by 
the  finger  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  glafs,  or  other  contri- 
vance, be  kept  behind,  when  all  the  water  and  feculent  parts 
are  run  from  it. 

•  Separating  glafs,  is  a  bellied  glafs,  open  at  top,  and  ending 
in  a  hollow  Item  below  ;  fo  that  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water 
being  poured  into  it,  and  fuffered  to  reft  'till  they  feparate, 
the  water  may  be  feparated  from  the  oil. 

Toobtain  the  faline  principle  pure;  (1.)  If  it  be  of  the  volatile 
urinous  kind,  the  matter  may  be  diffolved  in  water,  and  made 
to  pafs  the  filtre,  then  fet,  in  a  gentle  heat,  to  fublime  ;  for 
it  will  thus  rife,  and  leave  the  water  behind,  as  being  much 
more  volatile  than  that.  (2.)  If  it  be  required  ftilf  purer, 
the  beft  method  hitherto  known  is,  to  fublime  it  from  finely 
pulverized  chalk;  then  to  faturate  it  with  a  clean  fpirit 
of  fea  fait,  fo  as  to  convert  it  into  a  true  fal-ammoniac, 
which  being  mixed  with  fait  of  tartar,  and  now  again  fet 
to  fublime,  the  volatile  fait  will  thus  rife  again  highly  pu- 
rified, fo  as  long  to  retain  it's  whitenefs.  (3.)  But,  if 
the  faline  matter  obtained  be  of  the  fixed  kind,  the  me- 
thod of  purifying  it  is,  to  diffolve  it  in  fair  cold  water; 
iufkr  the  lolution  to  fubfide,  then  decant  the  clear  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  in  a  clean  iron  pan,  or  glafs  veilel,  'till,  with 
continual  ftirring,  it  becomes  diy  and  white.  (4.)  Or,  to 
purify  it  ftill  fuither,  and  render  it  perfectly  white,  let  it  be 
put  into  a  clean  crucible,  and  expoled  for  a  while  amidft  the 
flame  of  burning  charcoal,  without  melting. 
Laftly,  toobtain  the  earthy  principle  in  it's  purity,  let  it  be 
thoroughly  calcined,  boiled  in  feveral  waters,  to  get  out  all 
it's  fait,  and  then  dry  it  over  a  clear  fire,  or  in  the  fun.  And, 
when  thefe  feveral  operations  are  performed  in  perfection,  it 
is  then  we  obtain  what  we  properly  mean  by  the  chemical 
principles  of  vegetables. 

And  though  it  be  not  always  neceffafy  for  the  purpofes  of  che- 
miltry,  or  the  common  calls  of  life,  to  bring  thefe  principles 
to  the  degree  of  purity  here  mentioned,  yet  there  are  many 
cafes  that  abfolutely  require  them  to  be  fo  purified;  other- 
wile  the  operations  wherein  they  are  employed  may  eafily 
niifcarry,  which  we  defire  mould  be  noted,  as  one  confider- 
able reafon  of  the  failure  of  particular  experiments  and  opera- 
tions both  in  chemiftry  itfelf,  and  many  of  the  chemical 
arts,  of  glafs-making,  diftillation,  &c. 

The  ufes  of  this  experiment 

are  numerous;  we  fhall  touch  on  a  few  of  them.  (1.)  We 
may  learn  from  it,  that  thefe  chemical  principles  abound  in 
different  quantities  in  different  vegetables,  or  in  the  fame, 
at  different  feafons  or  times  of  growth.  For  inftance,  olives, 
almonds,  mace,  &c.  contain  fuch  an  over-proportion  of  oil, 
to  the  other  principles,  that  it  may  be  copioufly  obtained 
barely  by  preffure.  The  vine  in  the  fpring,  affords  a  larger 
proportion  of  fixed  alkaline  fait  than  at  any  other  feafon;  and 
the  fame  holds  of  the  wood  ufually  burnt  for  pot-afh.  And 
thus  we  find  that  the  aqueous  and  faline  principles  prefide  in 
vegetables  in  the  fpring,  but  the  oily  in  the  fummer  and  the 
autumn  ;  that  all  young  plants  abound  more  with  water  than 
fuch  as  are  full  grown:  and  that  oil  is  moft  plentifully  con- 
tained in  the  oldeft  trees,  and  thofe  of  the  colder  climates  : 
whence  we  are  directed  to  the  proper  times  and  feafons,  and 
places,  for  felling  timber  defigned  for  pitch,  pot-afh,  fuel, 
and  charcoal,  &c.  This,  duly  attended  to,  may  be  of  great 
advantage  to  our  plantations. 

By  applying  this  experiment  to  different  vegetables,  it  has 
been  found  that  vegetables  are  naturally  diftinguifhable  into 
two  grand  tribes,  viz.  the  acid  and  the  alkaline  ;  the  firft  af- 
fording a  volatile  acid,  the  other  a  volatile  alkali,  upon  dry 
diftillation.  Thus  guaiacum,  cedar,  box,  cinnamon,  cloves, 
forrel,  mint,  balm,  &c.  afford  an  acid ;  but  garlick,  leeks, 
onions,  horfe-raddifh,  fcurvy-grafs,  muftard,  &c.  afford  an 
alkali;  which,  when  rectified,  is  hardly  diftinguifhable  from 
that  of  animal  fubftances,  fo  as  nearly  to  refemble  the  fpirit 
and  fait  of  hartfhorn. 

This  experiment  alfo  fhews  us  the  methods  of  making,  or 
procuring,  tar,  charcoal,  fixed  fait,  and  elementary  earth, 
from  vegetables  ;  four  capital  particulars  in  ufeful  arts  and 
trades.  Tar  is  the  fcorched  oil  of  unctuous  wood,  forced  out 
by  fire,  as  the  grofs  oil  is  in  the  prefent  experiment.  Charcoal 
is  wood  burned  clofe  to  blacknefs.  Soap,  a  mixture  of  fixed 
fait  and  oil;  glafs,  a  mixture  of  earth  and  fixed  fait;  and 
elementary  earth  makes  all  theteftsand  copels  for  the  refining 
of  gold  and  filver.     See  Refining. 

The  prefent  experiment  fhews,  alfo,  the  nature  of  vegetable 
fumes  ;  whereby,  in  the  way  of  animal  curation,  fifh  and 
flefh  are  long  preferved  free  from  putrefaction  or  corruption  : 
for  wherever  green  wood,  or  any  acid  vegetable  matter  is 
burned,  the  acid  particles  50  off  with  the  fmoke,  and  in  this 
form  penetrate  and  lodge  in  animal  fubftances  expoled  there- 
to; whereby  this  fmoke  acts  upon  them  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  fume  of  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  or  nitre,  would  do.  And 
whether  it  be  not  a  nitrous  acid  which  thus  tinges  the  hams, 
herrings,  &c.  red  in  drying,  may  deferve  examination. 
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This  experiment  fhews  that  the  force  of  fire  is  not  fuffictent 
to  reduce  a  vegetable  fubftance  to  afhes,  without  the  help  of 
air  ;  and  that  io  long  as  the  fixed  oil,  which  caufes  the  black- 
nefs,  remains  in  a  vegetable  coal,  it  will  afford  no  fixed  fait  by 
decoction  in  water  :  whence  we  have  a  rule  in  the  making  of 
pot-afh,  and  all  the  fixed  falts  whatever,  to  a  greater  advan- 
tage, by  thoroughly  calcining  the  fubject,  fo  as  to  leave  no 
fixed  oil  behind.  This  may  prove  a  matter  of  great  ufe,  both 
at  home  and  in  our  plantations. 

And  hence  we  are,  alfo,  inftructed  in  the  phyfical  nature  of 
a  vegetable  coal,  and  lee  how  it  may  have  fuch  confiderable 
effects  upon  metals,  in  the  nature  of  a  flux,  fince  we  find  it 
contains  a  fixed  oil,  firmly  united  to  the  matter  of  a  fixed  al- 
kali :  whence,  to  ufe  this  coal,  as  a  flux,  is  the  fame  thing 
as  to  ufe  a  fixed  fait,  intimately  united  with  a  fixed  oil,  which 
may  operate  powerfully  upon  ores,  as  We  fhall  fhew  under 
the  articles  Metallurgy,  and  IroN; 

Experiment  II. 

That  animal  matters  are  refolveable,  by  fire,  into  the  four 
chemii  al  principles,  water,  oil,  fait,  and  earth. 

Take  four  pounds  of  animal  bones,  that  have  been  well  boiled, 
to  feparate  their  marrow,  or  fat,  and  then  thoroughly  dry 
them,  and  break  them  into  fmall  lumps  :  put  them  into  an 
earthen  retort,  to  which  lute  a  glafs  receiver,  and  diftil  with 
a  degree  of  heat,  in  a  naked  fire.  There  will  firft  come  over, 
in  drops,  an  aqueous  limpid  liquor,  which  jeferve  apart,  by 
changing  the  receiver  ;  then,  increafing  the  fire,  there  will 
come  over  white  fumes,  a  volatile  fait,  and  a  quantity  of  oil. 
When  the  veflel  is  cool,  the  bones  will  be  turned  black  in 
the  retort ;  but,  being  calcined  in  the  naked  fire,  with  the  ad- 
miihon  of  the  free  air,  they  are  turned  white:  then,  boiling 
thefe  white  ames  in  water,  you  will  find,  by  evaporation, 
that  they  communicate  no  fixed  alkaline  fait  thereto. 
This  experiment  is  general,  or  fucceeds,  with  little  variation, 
in  all  other  animal  fubjects,  whether  they  be  flefh,  blood, 
ferum,  fifh,  birds,  white  of  eggs,  horn,  hair,  hoofs,  filk,  or 
the  like  ;  the  principal  difference  being  only  that  thefe  fub- 
ftances refpectively  contain  more  or  lefs  earth,  water,  fait, 
and  oil. 

The  ufes  and  application  of  this  experiment. 

The  principles  feparated  by  the  prefent  experiment  appear  to 
be,  in  general,  the  fame  with  thofe  before  gained  from  the 
vegetable  fubjecl: :  they  may  be  feparately  purified  and  made 
elementary,  after  the  fame  methods  as  are  there  directed. 
Thus,  by  comparing  the  productions  of  both  proceffes  to- 
gether, we  fhall  find  that  we  have  a  water,  an  oil,  a  fait, 
and  an  earth,  in  both  cafes.  But  in  this  cafe  all  the  fait  is 
volatile^  the  afhes  containing  no  fixed  fait  at  all :  whence  this 
appears  to  be  the  principal  chemical  difference  between  vege- 
table and  animal  fubjects,  that  the  vegetable  kind  yield  a  fixed 
fait  by  calcination  ;  and  the  animal  kind  one  that  is  volatile 
by  diftill  ition.  But  this  holds  only  of  the  acid  fpecies  of  vege- 
tables ;  for  the  alkaline  fpecies  yields  little  or  no  fixed  fait 
upon  calcination:  fo  that,  between  the  alkaline  tribe  of  vege- 
tables and  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  there  feems  to  be  little 
difference,  neither  in  this,  or  any  other  chemical  refpects. 
But,  though  fome  difference  mould  be  found  between  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  oils,  as  there  is  thought  to  be  in  the  making 
of  foap,  and  fome  other  inftances  ;  yet  the  principles  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  fubjects  maybe  juftly  reputed  the  fame,  as 
both  equally  agree  to  the  general  definitions  of  water,  oil, 
fait,  and  earth,  when  their  feveral  principles  are  reduced  to 
the  fame  degrees  of  purity. 

And  hence  fome  advantages  might  be  derived  to  ufeful  arts 
and  trades,  by  making  the  fubjects  of  one  kingdom  ferve  in- 
ftead  of  thofe  of  the  other,  when  one  is  cheaper  than  the 
•ther.  Thus  a  volatile  fpirit  and  fait,  like  thofe  of  hartfhorn, 
may  be  drawn  from  the  alkaline  fpecies  of  vegetables,  and 
all  putrified  plants;  at  leaft  from  bones  purged  of  their  fat 
T>y  boiling  water.  So  folid  foap  is  made  of  vegetable  oils 
as  well  as  of  animal  fats  j  and  a  volatile  animal,  and  a'  volatile 
vegetable  fait,  may  be  each  feparately  converted  into  fal- 
ammoniac,  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Whence  we  learn,  that  the  correfpondent  animal  and  vege- 
table principles  may,  in  many  cafes,  be  u fed  for  one  another, 
fo  as  to  render  volatile  falts  and  oils  cheaper,  and  leffen  the 
expence  attending  their  ufe  in  particular  arts  and  trades; 
which  is  the  great  end  we  aim  at,  by  familiarly  leading  the 
reader  into  fome  knowlege  of  this  art,  upon  the  right  and 
fundamental  principles  thereof. 

Experiment    III. 


That  certain  mineral,  or  metallic  bodies,  may  contain  four 
of  the  chemical  principle  ,  viz.  fulphur,  fait,  earth,  and 
mercury. 

Take  two  ounces  of  native  cinnabar,  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
and  mix  it  with  fix  ounces  of  quick-lime  ;  put  the  whole  in- 
to an  earthen  retort,  and  diftil  into  a  bafon  of  water ;    you 
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will  find  a  quantity  of  running  mercury  at  the  bodorti 
thereof. 

The  matter  remaining  behind  the  retort,  being  boiled  in 
a  lixivium  of  pot-afh,  and  the  folution  precipitated  with 
allum,  thus  lets  fall  a  fine  kind  of  brimftone,  called  lac  ful- 
phuris,  which  will  fublime  into  true  flowers  of  brimftone, 
that  may  be  melted  and  run  into  a  roll.  This  brimftone  alfo 
being  burned,  in  the  common  method,  under  a  glafs  bell, 
refolves  into  an  acid  liquor,  leaving  an  uninflammable  ter- 
reftrial  matter  behind  ;  which  being  treated  as  an  ore  [fee 
Ores]  fometimes  affords  a  fmall  proportion  of  metal,  either 
of  iron  or  copper. 

The  ufe  of  this  experiment. 

This  is  very  inftruftive,  and  might  lead  to  confiderable  dif- 
coveries.  It  fhews,  that  a  true  running  mercury  may  lie 
concealed  in  metallic  ores,  or  ftony  earths,  where  thofe  who 
have  no  knowlege  of  this  art,  would  not  fufpect ;  for  native 
cinnabar  is  but  an  ore  of  mercury,  confifting,  as  we  fee,  of 
two  different  matters,  fulphur  and  quickfilver  ;  which  are 
feparable  by  diftillation  with  quick-lime,  or  iron  filings,  and 
fometimes  by  long  boiling  in  a  ftrong  alkaline  lixivium.  This 
experiment  might  be  profitably  applied,  perhaps,  tomarqut- 
fites,  mundics,  and  various  other  mineral  fubftances,  and 
ftony  fulphureous  matters,  that  are  rejected  as  worthless. 
We  may  alfo  obferve,  from  this  experiment,  that,  as  common 
brimftone  refolves  itfelf  into  an  acid  liquor,  and  an  earthy 
matter,  we  find  that  certain  mineral  metallic  fubftances 
will,  by  a  proper  analyfis,  afford  the  four  chemical  principles 
abovementioned,  viz.  running  mercury,  fulphur,  fait,  and 
earth.  But  it  is  not  fuppofed  to  hold  univerfaJly,  that  all 
mineral  fubftances  fhould  afford  a  running  mercury  upon  their 
analvzation*  but  fuch  of  them  only  as  are  properly  metallic. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the 
five  principles,  viz.  water,  earth,  fait,  fulphur,  and  perhaps 
mercury,  are  the  true  chemical  pi inciples  of  vegetable,  ani- 
mal, and  mineral  fubftances. 

Of  fynthetical  chemiflry,  or  the  art  of  recompofing  bodies 
after  their  analytical  diffolution. 

This  is  extremely  difficult  to  effect:  univerfally;  yet  it  may 
be  done  in  fome  cafes,  fo  as  that  the  recompoied  body  {hall  be 
perfectly  undiftinguifhable,  by  the  fenfes,  from  that  which  had 
never  been  feparated  by  the  fire.     And,  if  the  art  of  chemi-1 
ftry  were  perfect,  it  would  be  able  thus  to  recomuoie,  at  leaftjl 
in  fome  tolerable  manner,  all  the  bodies  it  divides.    But,  thisf 
branch  of  chemiftry  being  rather  of  philofophical  *  than  or-l 
dinary  ufe,  we  fhall  only  give  one  inftance  of  it  in  regard  to 
brandy,  which  will  convey  an  idea  to  our  meaning.  ' 

*  It  would,  however,  fhew  an  extreme  perfection  and  powerl 
in  the  art  of  chemiflry,  to  be  able  to  do  this  ;  and  prove,l 
either  that  bodies  might  be  taken  to  pieces  by  the  fireJ 
without  altering,  or  injuring  their  natural  parts;  or,  acl 
leaft,  that  any  accidental  alteration,  brought  upon  them  bjfl 
the  analyfis,  might  eafily  be  reclined,  or  abolilhed,  by  al 
recompofition. 
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Brandy  refolved  into  it's  component  parts,  and  recompofed, 

(i.)  To  a  pint  of  brandy  let  be  added  half  a  pound  of  dry  fait 
of  tartar ;    then  fet  the  containing  glafs   in  a  gentle  heat  o 
fand,  where  you  will  obferve  the  fait  to  diffolve  into  a  liquor 
by  attracting  to  itfelf  the  water  of  the  brandy,  leaving  a  fpiri 
of  wine  floating  on  the  top.     This  fpirit  was  decanted  upon  i 
little  more  dry  fait  of  tartar,  and  found  that  this  fecond  fal 
fcarce  relented.  Then,  pouring  the  fpirit  into  a  glafs  receiver. 
it  was  diftiiled  gently  over,  and  thus  obtained  a  highly  recti 
fied  fpirit  of  wine.     (2.)  In  the  fame  manner  was  diftiiled  th- 
faline  folution,  left  behind   upon  decanting  the  fpirit ;  and 
thus  obtained  the  water  of  the  brandy  in  confiderable  purity, 
leaving  the  fait  of  tartar  in  a  dry  form  behind.     (3.)  Laftly, 
were  mixed  the  fpirit  and  the  water  together;  and  the  brandy 
was  found  recompofed,  without  any  confiderable  alteration 
See  Brandy,  Rum. 

It's  ufe. 

From  hence  we  may  judge  of  the  recompofition  of  wine,  af- 
ter it's  fpirit,  or  brandy,  has  been  diftiiled  from  it;  and,  alfo, 
of  the  recompofition  of  vinegar  from  it's  fpirit  and  refiduum! 
both  by  means  of  a  new  fret,  or  a  flight  fermentation :  and 
if  the  operation  in  thefe  cafes  be  dext.jroufly  performed,  th 
recompofition  will  bejuft  and  perfect.  To  perform  man; 
operations  of  this  kind  complete,  proper  intermediate  fub 
fiances  are  requifite,  which  are  either  fermentable,  or  in 
fermenting  fta  e ;  fuch  as  a  little  new  wine,  fugar,  juice  oi 
the  grape,  or  the  like  ;  fcr  thefe  fubftances,  corning  to  work, 
on  the  liquo,  lay  hold  both  of  their  ;iqueous,  fpirituous,  anc 
falme  parts,  fo  as  to  bring  them  into  the  ftate  of  mixture,  0 
arrangement,  where  n  their  perfection,  as  wines  and  vinegars 
depends.  And  how  far  tins  method  of  recompofition  may  b 
extended,  feems  hitherto  little  coniidercd. 
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fn  the  prefent  experiment  for  the  rccompofition  of  brandy, 
there  are  two  conftituent  parts  concerned,  viz.  alcohol  and 
phlegm,  which  renders  the  reparation  and  combination  fo 
much  the  eafter  and  more  exact ;  nor  is  there  any  occafion 
here  for  an  immediate  fubftance,  to  procure,  or  recover, 
the  natural  union,  becaufe alcohol  readily  mixes  with  water, 
barely  by  fh.kiug,  and  this  as  intimately  as  is  ncceflary  to 
the  conftitution  of  brandy. 

This  experiment  fhews  an  ufeful  method  of  obtaining  fpirit  of 
wine  from  brandy,  without  diftillation  ;  and  may  be  practifed 
to  great  advantage  in  the  large  way  of  bufinefs,  oy  adding  pot- 
afh  to  the  brandy  once  diitillcd,  and  brought  to  a  fize  com- 
knonly  called  three-fifths,  that  is,  three  parts  alcohol  and  two 
of  watei  :  for  the  pot-afh  fo  employed  is  eafily  recoverable, 
without  much  lofs,  barely  by  boiling  the  lixivium  in  an  iron 
pot,  where,  being  made  dry,  it  will  ferve  for  the  fame  pur- 
pole  again.  This  flight  experiment  may  prove  of  eminent 
fervice  where  large  parcels  oi  brandies'  are  to  be  rectified  in  a 
(mall  compals  of  time. 

Remarks. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  under  this  general  head  to  give  any 
thing  of  a  fyftem  of  chemiftry  ;  buc  the  application  of  it  to  a 
great  number  of  important  arts  and  trades  will  appear  through- 
out this  work,  as,  indeed,  it  has  done  already,  and  that  in 
fuch  a  light  as  will  not  only  lay  a  foundation  fo  the  improve- 
ment of  numerous  branches  of  trade  already  eftabliihcd,  but 
tend  to  the  inveftigation  of  new  arts  and  ncvv  trades  :  forche 
miftry,  fkilfully  applied,  may  bejultly  laid  to  be  the  great 
parent  of  numberlcfs  branches  of  commerce,  and  numberlcfs 
arts,  whereby  to  render  them  more  beneficial  to  thofe  therein 
concerned. 

So  that  chemiftry,  thus  adapted  to  the  intereft  of  the  men 
of  bufinefs,  will  free  it  from  th.'t  difeftecm  it  has  met  with 
from  many,  which  It.  proceeded  from  a  want  of  knowing 
it's  proper  office,  extent,  and  ulefulnefs ;  and  from  the  fre- 
quent misapplication  of  it  to  things  of  a  del u lory  or  phan- 
taflical  iiPtuie,  whereby  well  intentioned  perfons  h  ve  been 
egregioufly  impofed  upon,  by  aitful  and  defigniflg  villains  ; 

confident  pretence  of  fuperlative  Ion 
in  this  art,  haveexrorted  money  from  the  unexperienced,  and 
have  proved  them!  fuperlatively  ignorant  in  the  ait, 

as   ihfamoufly  deteftab  :ii    conduct*.     This  is  the 

abule  of  the  art. 


*  And  here  I  am  ivee  to  acknowlegc,  that  I  was,  foinc  years 
fince,    ihamefull)    impofed  on   by  one  of   thole    chemical 
jugglds,  who  go  co  .  id  fj  )  feeking  whom  they  can  dcVour. 
As  it  may  be  a  ufeful  precaution  to  guard  others  Bgfttnfi  un- 
like ifnpofitron,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  relate  the 
cafe.     1  was  interefted  in  partnerlhip  with  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  the  city  of  London,  in  a  large  manufacture  of  lea., 
*vhich  was  fettled  in  the  north  of  England.     The  perfon.s, 
who  had  induced  us  to  this  undertaking,  making  ex:ruordi- 
nary  pretentions  to  fuperior  ikill  in  the  arts  of  fmelcing  and 
refining  of  that  metal,  we  were  prevailed  on  to  follow  their 
directions  wh  >  put  us  to  no  Iutle  expence  in  bu  U;ngs, 
fuitable  to  their  intended  fchemes  of  operation. —  The  g.n 
tleman  with  whom  I  was  concerned,  and  myfelf,  being,  at 
that  time,  quite  ignorant  in  matters  of  this  nature,  we  re- 
lied on   the  extraordinary  judgment  of  our  (inciter  and 
refiner,  whom  we  foon  found  to  be  only  pretenders,  and 
intended  to  live  upon  us,  as  long  as  they  could  carry  on  the  r 
delufion. — From  f his,  and  fome  other  circumltance.-.  ot'giols 
deceit  in  the  fame  way,  upon  my  partner  and   felt,  t  was 
from  that  time,  determined  to  make  cherr.iltry,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  one  branch  or   my  itudy ;  and  accordingly  I 
confulted    lord   Bacon,  Boyle,  Boerhaave,  bhaw,   GeofF.y, 
Lerpery,  &c.  and  the  tranlaCtions  cf  all  the  pnilofcphical 
ibcieties  of  Europe;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  added  practice 
t"  my  theory,  fiom  the  belt  information  J  could  obtain.  Thefe 
rceafures  have  led  me  to  fuch  a  difcernme-nt  in  this  branch  of 
fophy,  as  I  flatter  myfelf,  will  enable  me  not  only  to 
point  out  the  means  to  prevent  others  being  impoled  on,  but 
to  (hew  how  this  art  may  be  applied  to  the  advancement  of 
feveral  important  branches  of  trade,  according  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  thofe  who  have  excelled  herein.  In  the  mean  time, 
1  fha'I  only  defire  the  reader  to  pay  what  regard  he  thinks 
proper,  to  the  following  fhort  rules  for  his  conduft  in   this 
art,  the  fubftance  of  which  is  given-  us  by  that  great  matter 
thereof,  the  learned  Dr.  Shaw. 

Let  the  firft  rule  be,  with  care  and  diligence,  to  obferve.the 
procefles  ufed  by  nature,  in  the  production  of  all  thofe  things 
we  would  endeavour  to  imitate :  for  nature,  as  a  molt  expert 
chemift,  employs  the  very  inftruments  which  men  allL.  em- 
ploy, viz.  fire,  water,  air;  and  earth. 

To  illuflrate  this  rule  by  an  example;  it  appears,  by  nume- 
rous inftances,  that  there  is  an  acid  or  faline  liquor  naturally 
contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  which  acid,  there  mix- 
ing with  various  kinds  of  earthy  matters,  as  a  menftruum, 
changes  their  natures,  or  makes  them  appear  under  different 
forms.  Hence  common  brimftone,  allum,  the  native  vitriol, 
&c.  feem  to  have  their  origin. 

For  by  an  exact  fcrutiny,  and  attentive  confideration,  it  ap- 
pears, that,  when  this  general  acid  diflblves  a  certain  bitumi- 
nous earth,  it  makes  brimftone ;  when  a  chalky  earth,  allum  ; 


when  Ironcr  copper,  vitriol,  &c.   And  accordingly,  by  u 
the  fame  kind   of  general  acid    (Which   maybe    procured    by 
burning  brimftone  under  a  glafs  bell)  in  the  fame  mann 
nature  feems  to  employ  it,  we  can  likewife,  by  art,  produce 
brimftone,  allum,    or  vitriol,  when   and  wheie  we   pi    I  .. 
And  thus,   if  we  could  univerfally  difcover  the  procefles  and 
inftruments  which  nature  employs  in  the  production  of  her 
effects,  we  fhould  have  certain  rules  for  imitating  her. 
Our  fecond  rule  is,  to  gain  a  habit  of  transferring,  diverfify- 
ing,  enlarging,  and  improving  an  experiment,  'till  it  ends  in 
fome  certain  difcovery,  either  of  light  to  the  underftanding, 
or  of  ufe  in  life;  one  of  which  points  out  all  juft  experiments 
will  end  in,  when  duly  profecuted,  and  judicioufly  weighed 
and  confidered. 

For  unfucccfsful  experiments  are  no  lefs  inftructing  than 
thofe  that  fucceed,  which  ought  to  be  well  remarked.  The 
bead  muft  in  all  cafes  co-operate  with  the  hands;  fo  that  the 
mind  ftiould  be  ever  calling  about  to  difcover  the  caules  of 
failure,  as  well  as  of  fuccefs.  This  is  a  fagacity  which  may 
be  procured  by  ufe,  and  turned  into  a  habit  of  invention  and 
difcovery:  fo  that  no  (ingle  experiment  fhall  be  performed, 
but  fome  advantage  will  be  immediately  derived  from  it;  nor 
no  experiment  be  made,  without  fome  lblid  grounds -of  hope 
lor  fuc 

The  third  rule  to  make  this  art  turn  to  advantage,  with  re- 
gard to  the  improvement  of  any  biauch  of  trade  that  we  may 
have  In   view,   is,   to  I    nts   in  an    orderly 

feiies;  and  to  let  the  iie"  us  and  temper  of  the 

enquirer,   fo  that  it  irofecuted  ny  him  with  vigour 

and  pleaiurc. i  'his  hath  been  the  practice  of  the  grcateft 

mailers  in  this  art. 

I  has,   if  any  one  ihould  be  avcrfe  to  the  ufe  of  "ire  and  fur- 
,   he   may  flill  improve  chemiftry  and    art.,  of  perform 
many  fcrviceabh  chemical    operations,  wuhou.  much  appa- 
ratus o.  expence,  or   without  the   utetiflls   and  i'lftruments 
commonly  employed  in  that    rt :   which  may  eti  as 

conveniently  practifed  within  a   itudy  or  a  parlour,  as  in  a 
laboratory.     For  there   are  many   chemical   enquiries,    that 
may  be  profecuted  without  the  ufe  of  fires  and  furnaces  ;   and 
e      i  ftii      difpofittons,  as  are  more  delighted  with  fpccula'ion 
than  practice,   may  greatly  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
chemiftry,  by  (ortin    ,        igin  ■,  and  digefting  experiments 
into  tables ;  fhewing   what  they   prove,  and   how   far  they. 
reach  ;   how  far  they  fall  lhort,  and  how  they  may  be  carrieel 
farther:  others  might,  to  ad  vantage,  employ  themfclves  upon 
drawing  things  .of  ufe  in  life,   from  the  experiments  alreadv 
known  and  publifhed  :   and,  laftly,  others  might  from  a  due 
confideration    of  experiments,    deduce   new  directions   and 
rules  of  practice  for  producing  in  a  fure  and  conftant  manner, 
much  greater  effects  than  are  ufually  hoped  for. 
CHESHIRE,  or  the   county  palatine  of  CHESTER,  is  di- 
vided from  Lancafhire  on  the  no^thj.by   the  river  Merfee; 
has  a  corner  of  Yorkfhire  on  the  north-eaft,  Derbyfhire  ^r.d 
Staffordfhire  on  theeaft  and  fo  th-cait,  Shropfhire  and  part  of 
F'intihire  on  the  fouth,  and  Derbyfhire,  the  weft  of  Flint- 
fhire,  and   the  Irifli  fea  on  the  north-weft  corner,  where  a 
Chrfonele,   lixteen  miles  long  and  feveti  broad,   is  formed  by 
two  creeks  of  it,  which  receive  all  the  rivers  of  the  county. 
The  air  of  this  county  is  reckoned  healthy,  being  more  ferene 
and  mild  than  that  of  Lancafhire,  and  the  foil  for  the  molt 
part  good.     On  the  borders  of  Staffordfhire  and  Derbyfhire 
'  i    full  of  rifings,  though  the  bills  are  not  of  any  great  height. 
There's  a  peculiar  fort  of  ground  in  this  fhire,  which  the  in- 
habitants call    moffes,  a  kind  of  moorifh   boggy  earth,  very 
fat  and  ftringy,  out  of  which  are  cut  turfs  in  form  of  bricks, 
and  dried  in  the  fun  for  fuel. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Dee,  the  Weaver,  and  the  Merfee. 
The  Dee  abounds  with  falmon,  and  fprings  from  two  foun- 
tains in  Wales,  and  is  obf  rved  never  to  overflow  by  rain, 
but  by  the  fouth-weft  wind.  It  enters  this  county  at  Graf- 
ton, and  runs  north  to  Chefter,  where  it  falls  into  the  Irifh 
fea  by  Park-Gate,  which  is  the  fouthern  creek  of  the  Cher- 
fonefe.  The  Weaver  rifes  in  Shropfhire,  and,  after  a  courfe; 
of  eighteen,  miles  from  fouth  to  north,  makes  an  angle  at 
Nantwitch,  turns  weflj  and  runs  into  the  northern  creek  of 
the  Cherfonefe,  as  does  alfo-the  Merfee,  which  runs  from 
the  north-eaft. 

Befides  rivers,  this  fhire  has  a  great  number  of  meres  and 
lakes,  which  abound  with  carp  and  tench,  trout,  eels,  &c. 
Here  are  fo  many  parks,  that  few  gentlemen  of  any  confider- 
able  eftates  are  without  them;  and  the  forefts  of  Delarnere 
and  Macclesfield  are  very  wide,  and  for  the  moft  part  very 
woody. 

The  product  of  this  county  is  more  particularly  cheefe  and 
fait.  It's  cheefe  is  commended  as  the  beft  in  England,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  have  tailed  the  Cheddar  cheefe  of  Somerfetfhire. 
But  all  the  cheefe  that  pafles  for  Chefhire  at  London,  and 
other  places,  is  not  made  in  this  county;  for  great  part  of 
it  comes  out  of  Wales,  where  fome  pretend  the  goats  as  well 
as  the  cows,  are  milked  for  that  ufe. 

The  county  affords  great  plenty  of  corn,  flefh,  fifh,  and  of 
the  moft  delicate  falmon.  It  drives  a  confiderable  trade,  not 
only  by  importing,  but  by  returns,  as  having  within  itfelf 
falt-pits,  mines,  and  metals.  The  grafs  of  this  county,  fays 
2  Camden, 
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Camden  has  A  peculiar  good  quality ;    fo  that  they  make 
great  flore  of  cheefe,  more  agreeable,  and  better  relifhed,  than 
thofe   of  any  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,   even  when  they 
procure  the  fame  dairy-women  to  make  them. 
Chester,  or,  as  'tis  commonly  called,    West   Chester, 
from  it's  weftern  fituation,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  any  other 
Chefters  in  the  kingdom*     'Tis  a  large,  fine,  well  built  city, 
and  full  of  wealthy  inhabitants,  who,  by  it's  neighbourhood 
to  the  Severn  and   to  Ireland,  carry  on  a  very  confiderable 
trade;  fo  that  the  fhopkeepers  here  have  good  bufinefs,  look 
with  chearful  countenances,  and  the  gentry  are  remarkably 
holpitable.     They  have  great  fairs  here  every  year,  to  which 
abundance  of  merchants  and  tradefmen  refo'rt,   but  particu- 
larly from  Briftol  and  Dublin. 
Nantwich  is  remarkable  for  it's  fait  fprings,  which  in  fome 
places,  fays  Dr  Jackfon,  are  not  above  three  or  four  yards 
deep,  but  the   pit  in   this  townfhip  is   full  feven.     In  two 
places  at  Nantwich,  the  fprings  break  up  fo  to  the  meadows, 
as   to  fret  awav  not  only  the    grafs,  but  part  of  the  earth, 
which  has  a  fait  liquor  ouzing,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  mud. 
The  fprings  are  about  three  miles  from  the  fea,  and  generally 
lie  along  the  river  Weaver ;    yet  there  is  an  appearance  of 
the  fame  vein  at  Middlewich.     Under  the  article  Salt,  we 
fhall  fhew  the  whole  procefs,  with  fuch  remarks  as  may  be 
tifeful. 
CHILI.     This  kingdom  lies  along  the  coaft  of  the  South-Sea, 
from  the  25th  to  the  45th  degree,  30  minutes  of  fouth  lati- 
tude ;    and   from  the  65th  to  the  73d  20,  of  longitude  weft 
from  London,  comprehending  the  whole  country  fo  called  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  not  being  confined  to  that  only  fettled  by 
them.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Peru  ;  on  the  eaft  by 
Tucuman,  a  province  of  Paraguay,  and  part  of  Terra  Ma- 
gellanica;  on  the  fouth  by  part  of  the  fame  Terra  Magcl- 
Janica;  and   on  the   weft  by   the  South-Sea.     It's  greateft 
length,  from  north  to  fouth,  amounts  to  1230  Englifh  miles. 
It's  breadth  is  various;   it  may  be  faid  to  extend  120  leagues 
from  eaft  to  weft,  though  in  many  places  it  is  not  above  20 
or  30  leagues  broad,  which  is  in  the  general  it's  extent  from 
the  fea  to  the  Cordillera  mountains,  or  Sierre  Nevada  de  los 
Andes.     Some  writers  give  it  a  different  extent,  which,  by 
no  means,  confifts  with  the  nature  of  our  work,  to  defcend 
into  tedious  criticifms  about. 

As  this  country  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  equinoctial  line,  the 
feafons  are  oppofite  to  thofe  in  theoppofite  part  of  the  hemi- 
fphere,  though  not  exactly. — The  weather  in  the  general  is 
fteady  and  conftant,  without  fudden  changes  all  the  fpring, 
fummer,  and  autumn.  In  winter  there  are,  indeed,  degrees 
of  heat  and  cold,  as  the  days  differ  in  length  and  fhortnefs, 
according  to  the  degrees  of  longitude  and  courfe  of  the  fun, 
which  caufes  the  fame  variations  as  in  Europe,  though  in 
oppofite  months. 

Few  of  the  fruits  of  Peru,  Mexico,  and  of  all  the  continent 
of  America,  will  thrive  according  to  Ovaglie,  though  they 
bring  thither  plants,  feeds,  or  fettings,  thefe  countries  being 
within,  Chili  without  the  tropics  :  for  which  reafon  the 
fruits  of  Europe  take  very  well  in  Chili,  and  bear  extraordi- 
narily. The  wines  are  noble  and  generous. — The  Mufcadel 
is  efteemed  the  beft. 

This  country  abounds  with  mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin, 
quickfilver,  and  lead.  Of  the  copper  of  Chili  are  made  all 
the  great  guns  for  Peru,  and  the  neighbouring  kingdoms. 
There  is  no  great  call  for  lead,  for  quickfilver  lefs,  Peru 
affording  tolerable  quantities.  The  filver  mines  are  not  very 
much  wrought,  becaufe  thofe  of  gold  are  wrought  to  more 
profit.  They  are  fo  plenty,  and  fo  rich,  that  from  the  con- 
fines of  Peru,  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  far 
as  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  there  are  few  parts  wherein 
they  do  not  difcover  fome.  All  travellers,  who  have  given 
any  account  that  may  be  relied  on,  greatly  extol  the  riches 
of  this  part  of  the  world  ;  the  fame  is  done  by  thofe  who  have 
navigated  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  though  with  too  much 
exaggeration. 

The  other  produce  of  this  country  confifts  in  cattle  of  all 
kinds,  of  which  they  fend  a  great  many  mules  to  Potofi  ; 
tallow,  hides,  and  dried  fifh,  they  export  into  Peru  ;  cord- 
age and  tackling,  with  which  all  the  fhips  in  the  South-Seas 
are  furnifhed  from  Chili;  for  hemp  grows  no  where  about 
thefe  part  but  in  Chili.  Cocoa  nuts  grow  wild  here  in  the 
mountains,  and  in  great  plenty.  Almonds,  and  other  the 
garden  products  that  do  not  grow  in  Peru,  are  carried  thither 
with  handfeme  profit. 
1  he  diftridt  called  Imperial  is  a  bifhopric,  and  contains 
fevcral  cities,  fea-port  towns,  and  other  places. 
Imperial,  which  gives  name  to  the  bifhopric,  lies  in  fouth 
latitude  38.  30.  and  longitude  72.  15.  weft  of  London.  It 
ftands  in  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  fituations  of  the  whole 
country,  on  a  pleafant  river  called  the  Imperial,  from  the  city. 
It  it  about  130  miles  diftantfrom  Conception,  ioori2from 
the  fea,  and  33  from  the  city  of  St.  Jago.  All  the  territory  of 
the  city  of  Imperial  is  very  fruitful,  bearing  corn,  and  all  forts 
of  fruit  and  pulfe,  though  the  black  grapes  do  not  ripen  fo 
kindly  as  the  white  ones  and  mufcadines.  The  country  is 
partly  hills  and  partly  vallies:  the  former  are  of  eafy  afcent, 
with  good  pafture  and  flicker  for  cattle,     The  land  does  not 


feem  to  require  much  watering,  it  having  frequent  and  largt 
dews  that  fertilize  it. 


The  river  Imperial  is  large,  and  runs  a  great  way  up  into  the 
country;  and  the  banks  of  it  are  well  inhabited  by  Indians : 
but  it's  mouth  affords  no  good  harbour  for  fhipping  of  any 
burthen,  for  the  flats  there  are  within  three  fathoms  and  a 
half  of  depth. 
La  Conception,  otherwife  called  Penco,  is  feated  at  the 
edge  of  the  fea,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  it,  in  lat.  36.  42.  53.  and  in  long.  73.  weft 
of  London.     It  has  on  the  eaft  high  mountains,  from  which 
come  two  little  rivers,  that  run  acrofs  the  town.     Fruits  of 
all  kinds  are  here  fo  plentiful,  that  they  are  obliged  to  thin 
them,  otherwife  the  branches  would  break,    nor  could  the 
fruit  come  to  maturity.     The  country  on  which  the  town  of 
Conception  is  feated,  abounds  in  all  things,  not  only  to  fup- 
ply  the  neceflaries  of  life,  but  alfo  containing  infinite  wealth, 
according  to  Frezier. 
Otorno,  an  inland  town,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Rio  Bueno,  about  45  miles  from  Baldivia,  towards  the  fouth- 
eaft,  and  as  many  from  the  fea-coaft  to  the  eaft.     The  coun- 
try about  it  is  not  fruitful,  and  produces  hardly  any  of  the 
neceflaries  of  life.     But  it  is  very  rich   in  gold  mines,  for 
which  reafon  the  town  is  populous.  De  Noort  tells  us,  that 
this  town  is  in  about  42  degrees  of  fouth  latitude,  is  larger 
than  Baldivia,  has  a  Spanifh  governor,  and  that  they  make 
here  woollen  fluffs  and  linnen  cloths. 
Chiloe,  a  confiderable  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,    lies  in 
fouth  latitude  44.  or  rather  from  42  to  44.     The  fouth  pare 
is  divided  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  fea,  and  the  con- 
tinent there  makes  a  bay.     The  coaft  is  very  fubject  to  tem- 
pcfluous  weather,  efpecially  in  March,  for  then  the  winter 
begins,  and  people  cannot  put  to  fea;  fo  that  they  mult  win- 
ter there  contentedly,  'till  the  return  of  fummer. 
Excepting  wine,  this  ifland  produces  all  neceffary  refreshments 
and  provifions;  and  there  are  alfo  large  quantities  of  amber- 
greafe  found  here.     About  this  ifland  there  are  forty  more,- 
which  take  their  names  from  it. 
Villa  Rica   is  about  10  miles  diftant  from  the  Cordillera 
mountains,  is  feated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  a  lake,  called 
Malabauguen  by  the  Indians,  which  is  three  leagues  long 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  two  broad  from  north  to  fouth.    The 
foil  about  this  city  is  very  fruitful :  it  is  a  clay  ground,  of; 
which  they  make  very  good  bricks.     Moft  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  work  in  wool,  and  make  very  good  cloth  and 
linen  waiftcoats. 
Angol,  or  Villa  Nueva  de  los  Infantes,  is  about  100 
miles  from  Conception  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  about  32  from 
the  Cordillera.    It  ftands  in  a  very  large  open  plain ;  the  land 
is  very  fertile,  fruits  ripen  very  well ;  there  is  good  wine,  and 
good  ftore  of  raifins  dried  in  the  fun,  figs,  and  other  dried 
fruits ;  and  vaft  quantities  of  tall  cyprefles,  which  yield  a  very 
fweet-fcented  wood,  of  which  they  make  a  gum-lack. 
La  Serena,  or  Coquimbo,  lies  in  fouth  latitude  29.  54.  10. 
and  in  longitude   73.  35.  45.  weft  from  the  obfervatory  at 
Paris.  The  river  Coquimbo  runs  winding  through  this  town, 
almoft  every-where  fordable,   fupplying  it  with  water,  and 
frefhening  the  adjacent  meadows,  after  having  run  from  the 
mountain,  where,  in  it's  paflage,  it  fertilizes  variety  of  vales, 
whofe  foil  refufes  no  fort  of  tillage. 

Peter  Valdivia,  who  made  choice  of  this  pleafant  fituation  in 
the  year  1544,  to  build  a  town  on,  which  might  ferve  for  a 
retreat  in  the  paflage  from  Chili  to  Peru,  being  charmed  with 
the  delicioufnefs  of  the  climate,  he  called  it  la  Serena,  to 
which  it  had  more  right  than  any  other  place  in  the  world, 
the  name  fignifying  the  ferene,  there  being  here  continually 
a  ferene  and  pleafant  flcy. 

The  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  Copiapo,  and  the  vexations  of 
the  chief  magiftrates,  have  contributed  towards  unpeopling 
this  part  of  Chili.  Though  thefe  mines  are  near  100  leagues 
from  Coquimbo  by  land,  feveral  families  are  gone  thither  to 
fettle,  which  hath  left  this  place  fo  bare  of  people,  that  there 
are  not  above  300  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  not  including  the 
neighbourhood.  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  however,  keep9 
abundance  of  people  in  the  adjacent  country,  whence  they 
bring  corn  annually  to  load  four  or  five  fhips.  of  about  400 
tons  burden,  to  fend  to  Lima.  They  alfo  fupply  St.  Jago 
with  a  large  quantity  of  wine  and  oil,  efteemed  the  beft 
along  the  coaft.  Thefe  provifions,  together  with  fome  few 
hides,  tallow,  and  dried  flefh,  are  all  the  trade  of  that  place, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  poor  by  reafon  of  their  flothfulnefs, 
and  the  few  Indians  they  have  to  ferve  them. 
In  winter,  when  the  rains  are  fomewhat  plentiful,  gold  is 
found  in  almoft  all  the  rivulets  that  run  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  would  be  found  all  the  year,  if  they  had  that  help 
About  10  leagues  to  the  caftward  of  the  town,  are  the  walh- 
ing  places  of  Andacol,  the  gold  whereof  is  faid  to  be  23  carats 
fine.  [See  the  article  Gold.]  The  works  there  always  turn 
to  great  advantage,  when  there  is  no  want  of  rain.  The  in- 
habitants confidently  affirm,  that  the  earth  breeds  ;  that  is, 
that  gold  is  continually  growing;  becaufe,  60  or  80  years 
after  it  has  been  waflied,  they  find  almoft  as  much  gold  as 
they  did  at  firft.  In  that  fame  vale,  befides  the  wafliing-places, 
there  are  on  the  mountains  fo  many  gold  mines,  and  fome  of 
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filvcr,  that  they  would  employ  40,000  men,  as  Frezier  was 
informed  bv  the  governor  of  Coquimbo;  and  they  propofed 
to  fet  up  mills  there,  but  wanted  labourers. 
The  copper  mines  are  alfo  very  common,  three  leagues  north- 
eaft  from  Coquimbo.     They  have  wrought  a  long  time  at  a 
mine,  which  lupplies  almoft  all  the  coaft  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
with  utenfils  for  the  kitchen.     It  is  affirmed,  that  there  arc 
alfo  mines  of  iron  and  quickfilver. 
Copiapo,  lies  about  175  miles   to   the  north   of  La  Serena. 
There  are  gold  mines  directly  above  the  town,  and  others  at 
two  or  three  leagues  diftance,  whence  they  bring  the  ore  on 
mules  to  the  mills,  which  are  within  the  town.     In  the  year 
1713,   there  were  fix  of  thofe  mills  they  call  trapiches,  fays 
Frezier,  and  they  were  making  afeventh  of  that  fort,  which 
they  call  the  royal  engine,  with  hammers  and  pounders:   by 
means  of  thefe,  properly  applied,  they  are  able  to  grind  ten 
times  as  much  ns  by  the  trapiches  ;  that  is,  fix  chefts  a  day, 
each  cheft  yielding  12  ounces  more  or  lefs.  It  mud  yield  two 
there,  they  fay,  at   leaft,    to  pay  the  coft.     The  ounce  of 
gold  is  fold  here  for  about  12  or  13  pieces  of  eight  each. 
Befides  the  gold  mines,  there  are  about  Copiapo  many  mines 
of  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  which   they   do  not  work. 
There  are  alio  confiderable  quantities  of  loadftonc  and  lapis 
lazuli,  which  the  people  in  jeneral  d'    not   know   to  be  of 
any  worth.     There  is    14  or  15  leagues  from  Copiapo,  a 
place  where  there  are  many  lead  mines.     On  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Cordillera,  there  are  mines  of  the  fineft  fulphur;   it 
is  taken  pure  Irom  the  vein,  without  needing  to  becleanfed. 
All  the  countiy  here  is  full  of  mines  offal  gemm.      Saltpetre 
is  no  lefs  plentiful,  being  found  in  vales  an  inch  thick  on  the 
ground. 
De  la  Mocha  is  an  ifland  that  lies  a  fmall  diftance  from  the 
coaft,  almoft  op pofite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Imperial.   The 
natives  are  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Spaniards,  from  whofe 
cruelty  they  fled  and  peopled  the  ifland.   Sir  John  Narborough 
places  this  ifland  in  latitude  38.  30.  and  fays,  that  the  Spa- 
niards told  him  there  is  gold  here,  but  the  natives  will  not 
part  with  it. 
St  Mary's  ifland,  is  fituatc  almoft  over-againft   the  town  of 
Conception,  not  many  rr; les  from  the4hore.    It  -bounds  with 
fruit-trees,  corn,  potatoes,  fheep,  and  h 
Juan  ifland,  or  that  of  John  Fernando,  lies  in  latitude  34.45. 
about   200  leagues  from  the  main,  according  to  Dampier  ; 
but  Capt.  Sharp  places  it  in  33.  40       It  is  full  of  hills  and 
pleafant  vallies,  which,  if  manured,  would  probably  produce 
any  thing  proper  for  the  climate.     The  woods  afford  divers 
forts  of  trees,  fome  large  and  good  for  timber,  for  building, 
but  not  fit  for  mafts. 
CHINA.     The  vaft,  ancient,  and  opulent  empire  of  China  is 
fituate  on   the  moft  eaftern  verge  of  the  Auatic  continent. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  eaft  and  weft  Tartary,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  a  prodigious  wall  or    1500  miles  in 
length,  and  partly  by  high,  craggy,  and  inacceliible  Moun- 
tains.    On  the  eaft  it  is  bounded  by  the  eaftern  ocean,  on 
the  weft  by  part  of  the  Mogul's  empire,  and  India  extra 
Gangem,  from  which  it  is   parted  by  ridges  of  other  high 
mountains  and   fandy  deferts  ;  and  on  the  fouth,  partly  by 
the  kingdoms  of  Lao,  Tonquin,  Ava,  and  Cochinchina,  and 
partly  by  the  fouthern  ocean,  or  Indian  fea,  which  flows  be- 
twixt it  and  the  Philippine  iilands.  It  is  of  fuch  great  extent, 
that  it  reaches  in  latitude  from  20  to  almoft  43  degrees  ;   fo 
that  it's  length  from  fouth  to  north   is  about  1400  miles. 
But,  if  we  take  China  in  it's  utmoft  extent,  either  in  length 
or  breadth,  the  former  muft  be  taken  from  it's  north-eaftern 
frontier  of  Xai-yven  in  the  province  of  Lyaouton,  unto  the 
Lift  city  of  the  province  of  Youn-nam,  called  Chyen-tyen, 
Kioun-min-fou  ;  and  then  it's  greateft  length  will  be  about 
400  German,  or  1600  Englifli  miles  :  and  if  tothefe  be  ftill 
added  the  ifland  of  Hay-nan,  which  belongs  to  China,  and 
lies  on  ihe  fouth  of  the  province  of  Quan-tong,  two  degrees 
more  muft  be  added  to  it's  extent,  and  it  muft  then  be  reck- 
oned from  the  18th  degree  inftead  of  the  20th;  fo  that  it's 
utmoft  length,  including  that   ifland,  will  be  1800  miles. 
It's  breadth  likewife  may  be  reckoned  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent :  and,  if  it  be  meafured  from  the  town  of  Nimpo,  a  fea- 
port  in  the  province  of  Che-kien,  to  the  utmoft  boundaries 
of  Su-chuen,  it  will  amount  to  315  German,  or  1260  of 
our  miles. 

In  general  the  country  is  moftly  temperate,  except  only  to- 
wards the  north,  where  thefe  parts  are  intolerably  cold,  not 
fo  much  from  their  fituation,  as  from  the  ridges  of  moun- 
tains that  run  along  them,  and  are  exceifive  high,  and  com- 
monly covered  with  deep  lhows. 

As  China  extends  itfelf  through  fo  many  different  climates 
and  is  in  fome  parts  mountainous,  and  in  others  champaign, 
the  foil  muft  differ  accordingly  :  yet  fuch  expert  and  diligent 
mafters  of  agriculture  are  the  people  there,  that  they  leave  no 
fpot  uncultivated.  As  they  abound  with  artificial  canals 
and  refervoirs  for  watering  and  fertilizing  their  low  lands,  fo 
they  have  been  no  lefs  induftrious  with  refpect  to  their  high 
ones:  firft,  by  levelling  a  great  many  of  them,  wherever  the 
labour  and  number  of  hands  could  compafs  it  to  advantage. 
Secondly,  by  levelling  and  flatting  the  very  fummits  of  many 
of  their  mountains,  in  order  to  make  them  bear  variety  of 
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grain,  pulfe  &c.  And,  thirdly,  by  dividing  their  declivi- 
ties ihto  fo  many  flat  ftages  as  they  could  conveniently  bear  j 
by  which  means  the  waters,  whether  of  rain  and  dew,  or  of 
the  fprings  that  come  down  from  the  tops,  have  a  proper  time 
to  foak  into  the  ground,  and  to  nourifh  the  Iced  four,  in- 
ftead of  rooting  it  up,  and  wafhing  it  down,  as  they  do  in 
other  countries,  by  the  violence  of  their  defcent  along  thc.r 
natural  declivity.  It  is  no  fmall  delight  to  travel  through  the 
lower  vallies,  and  behold  thofc  fides  of  the  mountains  cut 
into  fuch  number  of  terraces  one  over  the  other,  and  all  co- 
vered up  to  the  top  with  variety  of  corn,  fruits,  &c.  Thefe 
mountains  arc  nothing  near  fo  hard  and  ftony  as  our's  are, 
but  rather  of  a  foft  porous  nature;  and,  what  is  ftill  more 
furprizing,  may  be  dug  with  cafe  fome  hundreds  of  feet  deep  ; 
fo  that  the  falts  which  tranfpire  through  thefe  pores,  prove  a 
conftant  and  excellent  manure  to  thefe  artificial  grounds. 
But,  where  the  mountains  are  rocky  they  content  then  Pelves 
with  planting  them  with  all  foits  of  fruit,  and  otner  trees, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  They  arc  no  lefs 
curious  and  careful  in  improving  every  fort,  by  fuch  manure 
as  is  proper  to  it ;  by  which  means,  as  well  as  by  their  abun- 
dance of  water,  and  warmnefs  of  the  climate,  their  ground 
yields  them  in  fome  countries  two,  and  fomctimes  three 
plentiful  harvefts  in  a  year. 

The  product  of  the  country  is  corn  and  grain  of  all  forts, 
and  in  great  plenty;  and  very  rich  pafture  grounds,  whereon 
they  breed  prodigious  quantities  of  cattle;  filk,  cotton,  ho- 
ney, wax,  fruits  of  all  forts  that  we  have  in  Europe,  and 
feveral  others  that  are  not  known  here,  and  all  exquifitc  to 
the  fignt  and  tnftc.  They  have  oranges,  grapes,  figs,  pome- 
granates, ana -i as,  and  many  others  in  as  great  perfection,  as 
in  any  part  of  India :  game  ;s  in  great  plenty  and  variety  ; 
particularly  bears,  boars,  buffalo >,  c  u  of  feveral  kinds, 
whole  furs  are  le  commodity:    befides  thefe,   they 

have  great  numbers  of  elephants.  Tygers  are  here  very  nu- 
merous and  fierce,  and  extremely  dangerous,  thefe  feckihg 
their  prey  commonly  in  large  droves.  The  leopards,  and 
other  wild  cieatuie-,  are  here  in  great  quantities,  befides 
various  kinds,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  many  other  coun- 
tries. The  mufl:-c  :t,  which  carries  that  noble  perfume  in  a 
kind  of  bladder  under  it's  nave],  is  caught  here,  and  is  in 
great  eftefm  :  as  for  horfes,  camels,  oxen,  fwine,  and  other 
creatures,  which  are  common  with  us  in  Europe,  they 
have  them  in  no  lefs  abundance  there,  particularly  mules, 
which  are  here  wild,  and  fitter  to  eat  th.n  for  o:her  ufes. 
Birds,  fucii  as  eagles,  ciancs,  ftorks,  birds  of  paradife,  pe- 
licans, peacocks,  pi.eatants,  geeie,  fwans,  ducks,  and  a 
numberlefs  variety  of  others.  As  for  filh,  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  but  that  tlie  multitude  of  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes,  as 
well  as  the  fea  that  runs  along  the  fouth-eaft  co.uf.  of  the 
country,  muft  fupply  them  with  the  greateft  plenty  and  va- 
riety of  it.  Befides  thofe,  moft  of  the  great  and  rich  people 
have  large  canals  and  ponds  filled  with  them  for  their  own 
ufe:  but  thofe  who  aie  moft  curious  in  thefe  kinds  of  fifh- 
ponds,  adorn  them  withone  particular  kind,  which  they  call 
the  gold  and  filvcr  filh,  becaufe  of  their  colour. 
This  ftrange  and  beautiful  fpecies  is  about  the  len£th  of  one's 
finger,  and  thick  in  proportion  :  the  male  is  of  a  delicate  red 
from  the  head  to  the  middle,  and  from  thence  to  the  tail  of  a 
bright  colour,  which  by  far  exceeds  the  brighteft  gilding:  the 
female  is  white,  and  hath  a  tail  like  a  nofegay  ;  which,  with 
part  of  it's  body,  fhines  like  polifhed  filver.  They  generally 
fwim  near  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  give  a  moit  exquifite 
brightnefs  and  variety  to  it,  and  multiply  fo  faft,  that  if  caie 
be  not  taken  of  their  eggs,  which  float  upon  the  water,  the 
whole  furface  will  be  covered  with  them  :  but  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly tender,  and  eafily  killed,  by  heat  or  cold,  ftrong 
fmells,  thunder,  or  the  report  of  a  cannon.  The  way  of 
preferving  thefe  eggs,  is  to  take  them  gently  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  put  them  into  fmall  veflels,  well  fheltered  from  wind, 
rain,  and  cold,  'till  they  are  hatched  by  the  fun,  and  grown 
to  about  an  inch  in  length  ;  when  they  may,  with  fafety,  be 
removed  into  their  primitive  refervoirs,  where  they  are  juftly 
admired  as  a  wonder  of  nature. 

The  Chinele  filks  are  not  only  the  fineft  and  moft  valued  in 
the  world,  but  they  have  themin  fuch  .abundance,  as  to  fuf- 
fice  this  whole  populous'nation  forcloathingand  houfhold  fur- 
niture, and  to  admit  of  prodigious  exportations  into  foreign 
countries.  They  have  likewife  plenty  of  fugar,  tobacco, 
and  oil  extracted,  not  from  olives;  but  from  feeds:  vaft 
quantities  of  olives,  of  a  different  kind  from  our's,  yet  of  a 
fine  tafte,  though  either  unfit  to  produce,  or  not  thought 
worth  extracting  oil  from  them  :  excellent  wmes,  fome  ex- 
tracted from  grapes,  others  from  rice,  others  from  quinces 
and  other  fruits,  palm  and  other  trees  :  camphire,  ebony, 
fanders-wood,  oak-pine,  and  other  lofty  and  ftraight  trees, 
are  found  in  great  abundance,  efpecial'y  on  thofe  mountains 
which  are  not  otherwife  cultivated.  Thefe  are  fo  fine  and 
ftraight,  that  they  ferve  for  all  forts  of  buildings  both  at  land 
and  fea.  The  emperor  builds  all  his  fhips  with  the  fineft  of 
them,  and  hath  them  brought  in  prodigious  quantities  from 
all  parts,  fome  of  them  above  900  miles  diftance,  partly  by 
land  and  partly  by  water,  in  fuch  long  floats  as  reach  feveral 
miles  in  length.  Some  of  them  are  of  fuch  height  and  thick- 
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"ncis,  that  they  are  ufed  for  columns  in  his  palaces,  and  other 
public  buildings.  The  timber  merchants  carry  on  a  pro- 
digious trade  therein  :  theycut  oft* all  the  fapcrfluous "branches, 
and  fatten  80  or  icoof  the  trees  together  ;  and  they  that  have 
the  care  of  conveying  them  from  place  to  place,  build  them 
little  houfes  upon  the  float,  and  exercife  their  trade,  drefs 
their  victual?,  &C.  upon  them.  Thefe  are  afterwards  fold 
at  proper  places  for  building  of  {hips,  barges,  and  other  vef- 
fels,  as  well  as  for  houfes  in  the  cities  and  towns.  The  low 
country  abounds  with  variety  of  canes,  junks,  bamboes,  cxc. 
of  exquifue  beauty  ;  with  vaft  quantities  of  medicinal  roots, 
fuch  as  china  rcot,  rhubarb,  gen-fen,  and  many  more;  and, 
among  a  vaft  variety  of  fhrubs,  that  lb  much  efteemed  of  late 
in  Europe,  called  tea,  of  which  we  fhall  ("peak  prefently. 
The  mountains  abound  with  variety  of  metals  and  minerals  ; 
among  the  former,  they  have  feveral  mines  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  but  which  their  emperors  fuffer  not  to  be  dug,  but  only 
permit  fuch,  as  have  a  mind,  to  gather  what  particles  of  the 
former  are  wafhdB  down  by  the  rivers,  and  are  found  {tick- 
ing on  the  banks,  or  caught  by  fleeces,  and  other  ftrainers, 
laid  acrofs  the  water;  for  we  are  told  there  are  vaft  quantities 
of  thefe  breught  down  from  the  mountains,  and  that  there 
are  great  multitudes  of  people,  who  live  wholly  upon  this 
bufinefs  ;  and  that  they  find  even  fome  of  that  metal  among 
the  find  and  mud  of  thofe  rivers. 

As  for  the  common  pretence,  that  their  monarch  v.il'  not 
have  thefe  mines  of  filver  wrought,  becaufe  the  people  fhould 
not  be  forced  to  fuch  flavifh  work,  it  is  a  mere  illufion  :  it  is 
more  likely  that  they  either  keep  them  in  cafe  of  need,  or  ra- 
ther, perhaps,  to  keep  down  the  price  of  labour,  which 
would  rife  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  circulating  mo- 
ney. Whereas  by  this  policy,  1  have  been  informed,  that 
their  workmen  in  general  have  not  above  five  farthings  fter- 
ling  per  day  ;  which  makes  fuch  immenfe  quantities  of  their 
produce  and  manufacture  circulate  throughout  the  world. 
Their  mountains  have  alfo  mines  of  copper,  lead,  iron, 
quickfilver,  Sec.  which  are  digged  and  manufactured  in  great 
quantities,  and  with  great  neatnefs  and  curiofity  ;  befides 
which,  they  have  fome  others,  which  are  mixed  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  and  which  are  kept  as  a  great  fecret  among 
them  :  fuch  for  inftance  is  that  fo  famed  one,  called  tonbaga, 
or  donbaga,  which  is  of  the  colour  of  very  pale  brafs,  or  dull 
kind  of  tin,  but  to  which  they  afcribe  feveral  extraordinary 
virtues;  particularly  thofe  of  expelling  poifon,  flopping  hae- 
morrhages, and  the  like,  by  the  bare  wearing  of  a  ring  or 
necklace  made  of  it. 

Their  mountains  in  fome  parts  afford  likewife  plenty  of  pit- 
coal,  and  variety  of  minerals.  But,  of  all  the  products  of 
this  country,  the  tea  is  that  which  deferves  moft  of  our  no- 
tice, as  'tis  become  fo  favourite  a  commodity  among  us. 
The  Chinefe  neither  drink  it  in  the  manner  we  do  in  Europe, 
nor  any  thing  near  fo  ftrong,  but  ufe  it  only  as  their  common 
drink.  It  is  reckoned,  among  them,  a  Angular  diluter  and 
purifier  of  the  blood  ;  a  great  ftrengthener  of  the  brain  and 
ftomach,  and  promoter  of  digeftion,  perforation,  and  other 
fecretions;  particularly  a  great  diuretic,  and  cleanfer  of  the 
reins  and  urethra.  They  drink  it  in  great  quantities  in  high 
fevers,  in  fome  fort  of  cholics,  and  other  acute  difeafes ; 
think  it  a  fure  though  flow  remedy  againft  chronic  ones, 
from  it's  admirable  quality  of  fweetening  and  diluting  the 
blood. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  tea  which  grow  in  China,  fome 
finer,  fmoother,  and  more  fragrant  than  others,  according 
to  the  foil  thev  grow  in,  but  all  originally  the  fame;  and 
thefe  are  called  by  different  names,  either  from  the  towns  or 
provinces  where  they  gather  it ;  as  that  named  finglo,  which 
is  a  moft  elegant  fort,  and  much  in  ufe  in  China  among  the 
richer  fort  of  people.  Others  are  denominated  from  their 
peculiar  fort  of  colours  or  qualities ;  as  particularly  the  vowi, 
or  as  others  call  it,  bohi,  or  bohe,  [bohea  tea]  fo  called,  not 
from  the  mountains  of  Fokyen,  where  the  belt  of  that  fort 
is  faid  to  grow,  but  from  it's  brown  and  dark  colour.  The  laft 
is  the  moft  efteemed  in  China,  both  for  it's  tafte,  flavour, 
and  medicinal  quality  ;  and  is  given  in  great  quantities  to 
fick  people  and  valetudinarians.  See  the  article  Tea. 
The  moft  considerable  of  their  rivers  are,  (1.)  The  Ky-aro, 
or  blue  river,  or,  as  others  interpret  it,  the  Son  of  the  fea, 
which  rifes  in  the  kingdom  of  Tibet,  near  the  frontiers  of  the 
Mogul's  dominions,  about  34  degrees  50  minutes  S.  latit. 
ancrcrofles  the  country  from  eaft  and  weft,  palling  through 
Su-chan,  Hun-quam,  and  Nan-kin,  and  falls  into  the  fea 
three  leagues  below  Kiam-nin,  over-againft  the  ifland  of 
Commin.  It  begins  it's  courfe  fouthward,  then  turris  eaft- 
ward,  through  the  whole  country,  'till  it  falls  into  the  fea 
eaft  of  Nan-kin,  in  latitude  32,  from  a  courfe  of  about  2100 
miles;  or,  as  LeComptehath  computed,  1200  miles  in  the 
whole.  Near  it's  mouth  it  is  computed  about  half  a  league 
in  breadth,  and  it's  courfe  rapid  and  dangerous.  It  hath 
many  iflands  in  it,  which  yield  a  great  revenue  to  the  em- 
peror, and  produce  great  quantities  of  bulrufhes,  which  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  other  fuel. 

2.  The  Ho-ambo,  or  the  Yellow  River,  is  fo  called,  becaufe 
:;fter  rains  efpecially  it  is  of  that  colour,  and  extremely  mud- 
dy.    It  hath  it's  rife  Hear  the  extremity  of  the  mountains, 


Which  divide  the  province  of  Su-chan  from  Tartary,  near  tbi 
frontiers  ol  the  Mogul  ;  and,  continuing  it's  courfe  alcnir  the 
great  Chinefe  wall,  runs  twice  through  it  into  China,  be- 
tween the  provinces  Xanfi  and  Xenfi.  It  runs  next  through 
that  of  Hanam,  and,  after  having  eroded  part  of  that  of 
Nan-kin,  and  a  courfe  above  19CO  miles,  it  at  length  dif- 
charges  i'tfelf  into  the  eaftern  fea,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ky-am,  in  latitude  34.  The  ftream  thereof  is  fo  fwife 
and  ftrong,  that  the  veiTels  which  are  towed  up  againft  it,  re- 
quire a  great  number  of  men  or  horfes. 
There  are  many  other  great  rivers  of  the  fame  nature,  alike 
rapid  and  muddy  ;  fome  of  which  have  great  cataracts  . 

height,  and  make  a  noifc  like  continued  claps  of  thunder. 

There  is  one  always  as  red  as  blood,  another  that  glitters  by 
night,  occafioned   by  the  great  quantity  of  precious   (tones 
contained  in  it,  for  which  it  is  ftiled  the  pearl-river.    There 
is  a  third  near  Fomin,  which  turns  blue  in  harveft,  at  which 
time  the   inhabitant?  are  ufed  to  dye  that  colour.      \VC  are 
told  of  another  near  Pan-gau,  whole  waters  are  fo  light,  that 
they  will  bear  no  timber  :   thofe  of  another  near  Chino-.tien 
are  faid  to  be   fweet-fcented  ;     and   that  called  Kin-xa,  or 
Golden  river,  is  fo  named,  on  account  of  the  great  qu  ir.itv 
of  gold  fand  it  has.     There  is  one  in  the  province  of  Fokieni 
whofe  water  is  green,  and  is  affirmed  to  turn  iron  into  c    1- 
per,  which  they  will  believe  who  are  witnefles  of  it ; 
called  Xo,  or  Cho,  is   faid  to  cure  divers  difeafes ;   bu:  the 
moft  remarkable  is,  one  that  yearly  rifes  upon  a  certain  day 
with  fuch  a  prodigious  high  tide  before  the  city  of  H  iri£ 
that  multitudes  of  people  crowd  from  cli  parts,  to  fee 
prizing  a  phsenomenon,  which  neither  their  own,  nor  ] 
ropean  philofophers,  'tis  laid,  have  yet  accounted  for. 
Thefe  waters  being  almoft  every  where  brackifh,  th 
forced  to  correct  them  with  tea. — They  fupply  thepc 
the  inland  parts  with  fait,  which  is  made,   by  paring 
fuperficial  earth  of  the   muddy  fhores,  drying  it  in  the  luii, 
rubbing  it  fmall,  and   throwing  it  into  a  pit,  which   the! 
cover  with  fait  water,  and  afterwards  draining  it  into  jars, 
2nd  boiling  it 'till  they  bring  it  to  a  proper  conliftency  :  but,  ia- 
the  maritime  parts,  they  make  fait  of  fea-water,  after  tha 
ufual  way.     The  mountains  alfo  produce  many  falts,     .\- 
cellent  quarries  of  ftone,  fome  of  marble,  fo  c 
riegated  with  landfkips,  &:c.  as  if  drawn  by  de. 
pencil.     Several  other  forts  are  efteemed  for  their  fine  colour; 
and  hardnefs,  fome  of  which  bear  a  noble  lufti  1 
monds;  and  others,  when  burnt,  yield  a  metal,  of 
they  make  fwords  and  other  weapons.    We  are  ti 
of  a  precious  kind,  fhaped  like  a  fwallow,  others  of  _reat 
efficacy   in  divers  difeafes. — The   province   of  Quangfi    isr 
famed  for  a  yellow  earth,  which  has  the  virtue  of  expelling*! 
poifon,  and,  by  outw.ird  application,  to  cure  the  bit-: 
nomous  creatures.     Some  forts  of  earth  they  have  of  a  fine* 
Vermillion  colour,  and  others  of  a  delicate  white,  which  the 
ladies  ufe  for  paints.     In  feveral  places  of  the  empire,  they 
prefs  a  fort  of  lime  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  is  tough, 
like  pitch,  and  which,  when  mixed   with   proper  colours, 
ferves  to  paint  their  houfes,  cabinets  and  other  utenfils,  and 
hath  a  fine  lultre  and  fmoothnefs  like  glafs.    The  lime  is  what 
they  call  giran,  but   is  more  commonly  known  amon<nt  uj 
under  the  name  of  Japan  work,  becaufe  that  which  comes 
from  Japan  far  exceeds  any  that  is  made  in  China,  both  in 
luftre  and  hardnefs,  as  well  as  in  the  fine  variety  of  painting* 
upon  it.  This  fecret  the  Chinefe  are  fo  jealous  of  ha\  i; 
covered   by  foreigners,  that  they  have  poifoned  feveral."  and 
ibme  of  our  nation,  whom  they  fufpected  to  have  pried  tod 
clofely  into  it. 

Befides  the  common  bees-wax,  they  have  another  fort,  the  I 
cleareft  and  whiteft  in  the  world  ;  which  is  produced  by  an  | 
infect  no  bigger  than  a  flea,  on  the  top  branches  of  fome  par-* 
ticular  trees,  where  thefe  little  creatures  lay  their  ego;s,  which 
in  the  fpring  turn  into  fmall  worms.  The  pn  prietors  of 
thefe  trees  gather  this  wax  and  make  it  into  cakes,  which  ar« 
quite  tranfparent.  The  inhabitants  of  Xantung  put  thefe 
worms  into  large  canes,  and  fell  them  to  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, and  make  a  confiderable  profit  of  them. 
The  Chinefe  are  doubtlefs  a  very  ingenious  and  induftrious 
people,  as  appears  by  all  their  fine  manufactures  daily  brouabt 
into  Europe  ;  fuch  as  their  wrought  filks,  cabinets,  and  other 
japanery,  their  curious  porceliane;  though  in  this  thev  ari 
excelled  by  the  Japanefe,  and  are  ftill  likely  to  be  more  fo 
by  the  Saxons  and  Germans,  where  a  new  manufacture  of 
that  kind  is  lately  fet  up,  which  exceeds  them  both,  efpeci- 
ally in  the  beauty  of  the  painting.  The  admirable  cultiva- 
tion of  their  land,  their  great  and  many  canals,  and  \ 
of  magnificent  ftructures,  are  further  teftimonies  of  their 
genius  and  induftry  :  to  which  we  may  add,  what  feems  now 
generally  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  they  have  had  the  ufe  of 
the  mariner's  compafs,  of  gun-pov/der,  and  the  art  of  print- 
ing, for  many  centuries  :  infomuch  that  there  arc  not  thofe 
wanting  who  have  affirmed,  that  they  were  all  three  brought ' 
from  thence  into  Europe,  either  by  Paul  the  Venetian,  or 
by  fome  other  channel.  And,  indeed,  with  refpect  to  the  laft, 
whoever  confiders  that  the  firft  eflays  of  Fauftus,  who  in- 
vented, or  rather  improved  that  art,  were  done  upon  wooden 
blocks,  in  the  fame  way  as  has  been  done  in  China  from  time 
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immemorial,  will  be  apt  to  own,  that  theirs  gave  the  firft 
notions  to  Europeans,  though  they  have  fince  fo  infinitely 
furpaffed  them.  They  are  li.ccwifc  matters  of  fcveral  arts  and 
fciences,  though  not  to  the  perfection  we  ire;  but  they  va- 
lue themfelvea  extravagantly*  and  defpife  others  highly, 
wnich  is  a  greaL  blemift)  to  their  characters. 
Pe-kf.-li,  Pii-KIN,  or  PekiMj  is  the  metropolis  of  this  em- 
pire, and  (ignifii  i  the  northern  royal  refidence,  in  oppofuion 
to  Nankin,  which  is  the  fouthern  one.  This  city  hath,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  one  of  the  principal  ot  the  empire, 
though  under  different  appellations,  which  we  leave  i.iii  i , 
to  entei  into.  This,  and  the  province  under  it,  arecfteemed 
the  moft  populous  of  all  the  reft,  the  latter,  according  to  the 
royal  rcgifters  containing  418,900  families,  or  3,450,000 
(bills,  who  pa)  yearly  tribute  to  the  einperOr,  befides  thole 
that  arc  exempt  from  it,  as  officers,  foldiers,  pricfts,  monks, 
ice.  and  their  families. 

The  province  of  Pe-ke-Ii,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
moft  fertile  or  delightful  ;  though  the  grcateft  part  be  flat, 
plain,  and  arable,  yet  fomc  of  it  is  quite  barren,  and  others 
fandy  and  gravelly,  and  produce  but  fmall  crops  of  any  fort. 
The  air  is  healthy,  but  cold  and  keen  in  the  winter,  from 
the  dry  north  winds  that  blow  thither  from  the  bleak  regions 
of  Tartary  ;  infomuch  that  the  rivers  are  frozen  deep  enough 
for  the  hcavieft  carriages  to  go  over  them. 
Though  this  province  produces  little  of  it's  own,  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  reft,  yet  it  hath  plenty  of  every  thing  it  wants 
brought  to  it  from  other  provinces^  not  only  on  account  of 
the  court,  but  by  cxprefs  orders  from  the  emperor. 
Pekin  now  confifts  of  two  large  cities,  befides  fuburbs,  viz. 
the  old  and  the  new  :  the  former  may  be  called  the  Tartarian 
city,  becaufe  wholly  inhabited  by  the  Tartars,  who  drove  the 
Chinefe  out  of  it ;  and  the  latter  the  Chinefe  city,  they  being 
moftly  of  that  nation  who  rcfide  in  it. 

Ham-chew,  and  fomc  other  neighbouring  cities  of  this  pro- 
vince, are  near  as  large  and  populous  ;  and  Nankin  is  (till  more 
fpacious,  and  more  peopled  :  infomuch,  as  Le  Compte  fays, 
you  have  fcarce  got  out  of  one  city,  which  you  would  think 
the  largeft  in  the  empire,  but  you  ate  in  another  equally  large  ; 
io  numerous  and  opulent  are  the  cities  of  China!  And  what  is 
extraordinary  is,  the  incredible  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  all 
things  in  this  vaft  metropolis.  All  manner  of  merchandizes 
and  treafures  of  the  Indies  are  tranfported  hither  from  all 
parts,  by  means  of  the  Eaftern  Sea,  and  the  royal  canals. 
Several  thoufands  of  royal  (hips,  befides  a  prodigious  number 
©f  others,  belonging  to  piivatc  perfons,  arc  continually  cm- 
ployed  in  fupplying  both  court  and  city  with  every  thing  that 
can  be  wiflied  for,  either  for  conveniency  or  luxury;  and 
though  htuatc  in  a  barren  country,  yet,  from  its  furprizing 
abundance,  hath  given  rife  to  a  proverb,  That,  though  no- 
thing grows  about  Pekin,  yet  it  never  knows  the  want  of 
any  thing. 

\ntum,  Xanton,  Xantong,  Shanton,  the  next  pro- 
vince to  Pekin,  lies  on  the  fouth-eaft  of  it.  It's  climate  is 
much  milder,  and  foil  more  fertile,  and  bears  fuch  plenty  of 
corn,  and  other  grain,  rice,  pulle,  &c.  that  the  crop  of  one 
year  is  fufficient  for  fevcral  years  fuftenancc  to  it's  inhabi- 
tants. It  breeds,  alfo,  great  multitudes  of  cattle,  and  abounds 
with  wild  and  tame  fowl,  fifti,  &c.  and  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  fdk,  of  which,  befides  the  common  fort,  that  is 
fpun  by  the  worms,  they  have  another  kind,  which  is  found 
upon  bufhes  and  trees,  and  is  fpun  by  a  creature  not  unlike 
our  caterpillars ;  and  of  both  tbefe  they  drive  a  confiderable 
trade,  by  means  of  the  great  river  Ci. 

ansi,  or  Shansi,  another  province,  is  fituate  on  the  weft 
fide  Pekeli.  It  is  far  from  being  as  confiderable  as  either  of 
the  former,  but  is  full  as  fertile,  and  as  populous  in  proportion 
to  it's  extent.  It  is  in  fome  parts  very  mountainous,  but  in- 
terfered with  fertile  plains,  whilft  the  hills  abound  with  va- 
riety of  fruit,  and  other  trees  and  forefts  of  great  extent  and 
life.  They  have  here,  alfo,  plenty  of  vines,  whofe  grapes 
make  a  good  liquor;  but  they  chiefly  dry  the  grapes,  in 
order  to  lend  them  into  other  parts  of  China. 
;nsi,  or  Shensi,  is  a  province  contiguous  to  that  of  Xanfi, 
and  full  weft  of  it.  It  is  the  largeft  in  the  whole  empire. 
The  foil  is  rich  and  fertile,  in  arable  and  pafture  lands;  the 
latter  breed  numerous  herds  of  large  and.  fmall  cattle;  but, 
as  there  often  happens  a  fcarcity  of  rain,  the  drought  is  apt 
to  breed  vaft  flights  of  caterpillars,  grafhoppers,  and  other  in- 
fects, which  do  infinite  damage  to  their  productions.  It  is 
adjoining  on  the  weft  to  the  kingdom  of  Thebet,  which  ex- 
tnds  itfelf  quite  to  the  Mogul's  empire.  A  great  intercourfe 
ind  commerce  is  carried  on  by  that  means  with  the  mer- 
chants of  thofe  countries,  efpecially  with  the  city  of  Zunning, 
which  makes  it  a  place  of  very  confiderable  traffic. 
The  climate  of  this  province  is,  in  the  general,  ferene  and 
healthy ;  the  foil  is  fo  well  watered  by  rivers,  brooks,  and 
artificial  cana'.s,  as  well  as  by  the  vaft  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed in  it,  that  it  produces  plenty  of  every  thing,  either  for 
life  or  pleafure.  Here  are  rich  mines  of  gold  ;  which,  though 
according  to  the  policy  of  the  Chinefe,  are  not  permitted  to 
be  opened,  yield  great  quantities  of  that  metal  to  numerous 
families,  who  are  employed  in  gathering  that  only  which  is 


wa(h?d  down  by  their  rivcr?i  and  of  which  wc  have  had  oc- 
cafion  to  fpeak  before. 

Ho-nan  province.     The  climate   ia  fo   temperate  and  fcrrnt, 
and  the  foil  fo  fertile,  and  well-watered,  that  it  abounds  with 
corn,  rice,  fruits,  and  all  kinds  of  neccflarics  for  life  an  I 
light,  and  might  be  (lilcd,  fay  fome,  a  kind  of  terreftrial  pa- 
radifc.     There  are,  indeed,    fome  high  mountains  fear 
but  thefe  have  their  peculiar  produce  :   fome  are  covered  with 
a  fine  variety  of   lofty   trees,  others  abound   with  metals  or 
minerals;  fo  that  there  is  fcarce  a  fpot  that  is  not  turn 
great  advantage.     It  is  famed  for  a  lake,   which  draws  great 
numbers  of  thofe  who  follow  the  fiik  manufacture,  it'»  de- 
licate waters  giving  it  an  inimitable  luftre. 

Nan-kin,  or  Nano-KING,  is  a  province  which,  both  for  it's 
fituation,  fertility,  opulence,  and    commerce,   :ind  for 
ing  been  formerly   the  imperial    residence,  is  inferior  to  few 
in  the  empire.   This  is  the  more  probable,  if  we  confider  the 
commodioufnefs  of  it's  harbours  on   the  I  ,  and  the 

great  rivers  that  run  through,  or  contiguous  to  it. — To  all 
which  we  may  add  the  vaft  number  of  merehant-fhips,  or, 
indeed,  rather  of  whole  fleets,  that  refort  thither  f;om  all 
parts  of  Afia.  There  are  few  mountain-;  ifl  the  whole  pro- 
vince, except  towards  the  fouth;  all  the  reft  is  fruitful  cham- 
pain,  abounding  with  all  neceflarics  and  luxuries  of  life.  It 
alfo  produces  prodigious  quantities  of  filk  and  cotton  ; 
which  employ  fuch  a  vaft  number  of  hands,  that,  in  the 
city  of  Xan-gay,  and  in  the  towns  and  villages  urn 
tiiey  reckon  no  lefs  than  200,000  weave:  s  in  the  latter  of 
thefe  manufactures.  And  their  artifts  are  fo  ingenious,  thr.t 
it  is  obferved  of  this  province,  That  whatever  is  worked  in 
it,  either  of  filk,  cotton,  &c.  and  bear;  the  ftamp  of  it,  fells 
at  a  much  higher  price  than  what  is  done  in  other  part>  of 
the  empire. 

Nan-kin,  Nang-king,  the  metropolis,  and  formerly  ftiled  the 
ltatcly,  opulent,  and  non-fucb,  &c.  (lands  in  latitude  32, 
and  eaft  longitude  from  Pekin  2.  20.  and  is  by  far  the  largclt 
and  moft  populous  in  ail  the  Chinefe  empire,  though  it's  de- 
cay is  very  vifihle  fince  the  removal  of  the  imperial  city,  and 
grand  courts  and  tribunals  to  Pekin,  and  much  more  fo,  fince 
it  came  into  the  hand*  of  the  inveterate  Tartars. 
The  territory  about  the  city  is  not  only  very  fertile  and 
lightfu!,  but  abounds  with  (upcrb  ftructures,  which  heighten 
the  prospect  of  the  delicate  orchards  and  gardens  wherewith 
it  is  furrounded.  This  opulent  city,  befides  the  ordinary  tri- 
bute, fends  every  year  to  the  emp<  ror  at  Pekin,  with  a  view 
to  ingratiate  itfelf  to  the  Tartarian  monarch,  five  (hips,  laden 
with  the  fincft  filks,  cloths,  and  other  manufactures;  which 
(hips  are  fo  refpectcd  by  the  mariners,  that  all  others  lower 
their  fails  to  them.  There  are  other  veffels  that  conftantly 
go  from  hence  with  fine  fifti  to  ihc  emperor,  covered  with 
ice  to  keep  it  frefti. 

Suchen-fu,or,  as  others  call  it,  Chien-cheu,  is  another  capital 
in  this  province  ;  which  is  fo  populous  and  rich,  that  travel- 
lers, at  fiift  view,  arc  apt  to  think  it  the  biggeft  and  moft  opu- 
lent in  the  whole  country.  Neither  is  it  agreed  which  has  the 
preference,  this  or  Nan-kin.  Lc  Compte  fays,  that  a  man 
who  will  ftand  but  a  few  minutes  by  the  water-fide,  and  be- 
hold the  vaft  multitudes  that  come  and  go  to  buy  merchan- 
dizes, or  pay  the  cuftoms,  would  imagine  it  to  be  a  fair,  to 
which  the  whole  Chinefe  empire  was  crowded.  The  emperor's 
fleet,  which  confifts  of  9,999  yonks,  or  veffels",  pafles  annually 
from  this  port  to  Peking,  to  carry  the  tribute,  in  money 
and  merchandize,  of  the  fouthern  provinces  thither. 
This  city  carries  on  a  vaft  trade,  not  o:-!y  with  moft  cities  irl 
China,  but  alfo  with  Japan,  from  which  it  is  parted  only  by  a 
narrow  channel.  The  brocades  and  embroideries  made  in 
this  city  are  the  moft  in  requeft,  they  being  not  only  the  fineft 
but  the  cheapeft,  in  proportion  to  their  quality. 

Che-ky-ang  is  reckoned  the  next  maritime  province  to 
of  Nan-king.     It  is  little  inferior  to  any  in  the  eir. 
refpect  to  advantageous  fitu.  :,    populoufnefs,    or 

opulence.  The  whole  country  is  fo  beautifully  variegated 
with  hills,  vales,  and  fruitful  plains,  watered,  fertilized,  2nd 
inriched  with- fuch  great  numbers  of  canals,  and  large  and 
fmall  rivers,  that  it  abounds  with  whatever  cr.n  be  defired. 
It  is  populous  to  a  prodigy,  and  rb  well  cultivated,  that  there 
is  no  fpot  but  is  turned  to  advantage.  The  very  mountains 
are  adorned  with  unfpeakable  variety  of  trees,,  but  efpec 
of  the  mulberry  kind,  over  which  hang  an  infinite  number  of 
filk  worms,  that  a  furprizing  quantity  thereof  is  produced  ; 
infomuch  that  they  export  vaft  quantities  thereof  to  Japan, 
the  Philippine  iflands,  to  India,  and  even  to  Europe,  befides 
what  is  confumed  by  it's  numerous  inhabitants ;  which  is  ftill 
in  fuch  abundance,  that  two  or  three  fuits  of  filk  cloaths  will 
hardly  coft  fo  much  as  one  of  wool.  To  this  we  may  addj 
that  as  thev  have  found,  by  long  experience,  that  the  fi  lie - 
worms  which  feed  on  the  tendered  leaves  yield  the  fineft  filk; 
fo  they  take  the  moft  care  to  have  a  conftant  lupply  of  young 
mulberry-trees  for  that  purpofe,  and  produce  the  largeft  quan- 
tity of  that  which  they  can  fell  the  moft  of  to  foreign  na- 
tions :  fo  wife  and  politic  are  thefe  people  in  conducting 
their  trading  interefts. 

Hang-chew,  the  firft  metropolis  of  Chekyang.  It's  fituation 

for 
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for  trade  is  fo  advantageous,  efpecially  on  account  of  it's  vaft  l 
number  of  canals,  and  noble  rivers,  that  it  drives  a  very  corw- j 
fiderable  commerce  in  feveral  manufactures*  efpecially  in  if  8* 
filk,  which  is  efteemed  the  fineft  in  the  world.  This  city  ^ 
has  feven  others  of  the  fecond  and  third  rank,  which  are 
likewife  very  rich  and  populous. 

Nimpo  another  celebrated  capital  of  Chekyang,  ftands  on 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  of  Kin  and  Yaw.  The  entrance 
into  the  port  is  fomewhat  difficult,  efpecially  for  large  veflels, 
there  being  but  15  feet  of  water  at  the  bar  in  the  fpnng-tides. 
It  fuffered  greatly  in  the  late  wars,  but  hath  recovered  itfelf 
fince,  and  keeps  a  good  garrifon.  About  20  leagues  oft  at 
fea,  is  the  ifland  of  Chew-fhaw,  whofe  port  is  pretty  good, 
but  not  conveniently  fituate  for  trade.  Here  it  was  our  Eng- 
lifh  put  in  at  their  firft  arrival,  not  being  able,  at  firft,  to  find 
their  way  to  Nimpo,  among  fo  many  iflands  as  were  along 
the  coaft.  It  was  formerly  much  frequented  by  the  Portu- 
gueze  ;  it  drives  a  great  trade  at  prefent  with  Japan  ;  and  it 
was  partly  on  that  account  that  our  Englifh  Eaft-India  com- 
pany once  endeavoured  to  have  eftablifhed  a  commerce  with 
that  town.  They  drive  a  great  trade  here  in  falt-fifh  and 
flefh. 

Shusan,  or  Chew-shang,  lies  over-againft  Nimpo,  about  10 
leagues  eaft  from  it.  It  is  well  built  and  inhabited,  fince  the 
Chinefe  fled  thither  from  the  Tartars,  upon  their  invafion  of 
China.  It  hath  no  lefs  than  72  cities,  fituate  along  the  coafts, 
or  within  the  bays,  all  well  peopled,  and  driving  pretty  con- 
fiderable  commerce.  The  principal  one,  called  alfo  Chew- 
Ihano-,  is  walled  and  populous,  and  it  is  the  place  where  our 
Eaft-India  company  traded,  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  go 
with  their  fhips  to  Nimpo.  This  trade  began  anno  1 700  with 
this  town,  which  has  a  very  fafe  and  convenient  bay,  and  lies 
in  latitude  30.  5. 

Kian-si  is  a  large  and  fruitful  province,  well-peopled,  and  the 
plains  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life. 
The  country  abounds  with  rivers,  large  and  navigable,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Cau,  which  divides  it  in  the  midft.  The 
vaft  number  of  it's  canals  and  lakes  afford  plenty  of  fifh, 
which  is  extremely  cheap.  The  mountains  of  this  province 
are  no  lefs  rich  in  fome  commodities  or  other,  fome  being 
covered  with  wood,  others  producing  gold,  filver,  lead,  iron, 
and  tin,  befides  variety  of  ufeful  minerals,  fimples,  and  me- 
dicinal herbs.  The  filk  is  here  fine,  and  manufactured  in 
large  quantities.  Rice  is  no  lefs  plentiful  and  excellent,  and 
the  wine  made  of  it  is  much  admired  by  the  Chinefe. 
Nang-chang-fu  was  once  a  famed  and  opulent  city,  'till  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Tartars,  though  it  hath,  by  degrees,  recovered 
fome  part  of  it's  former  grandeur,  by  means  of  it's  line  canals 
and  rivers,  which  facilitate  it's  commerce,  particularly  that 
of  it's  China  ware,  wrought  at  Zau-chew-fu,  a  city  under 
it'sjurifdiction,  and  which  is  in  greater  requeft  than  what  is 
made  in  other  parts  of  China.  It's  peculiar  beauty  confifts 
in  it's  extraordinary  whitenefs,  yet  without  fhining,  and  it's 
having  neither  blue,  nor  any  colours  painted  upon  it,  fo  that 
ftrangers  cannot  be  miftaken  about  it.  This  peculiar  excel- 
lency is  allowed  to  be  owing  to  that  of  the  water  *,  the  fame 
materials  not  producing  the  like,  when  mixed  with  any  other. 
The  territory  about  it  is  rich,  and  well  cultivated  every- where. 
They  breed  a  prodigious  number  of  hogs,  which  are  brought 
hither  for  fale. 

*  If  this  be  true,  our  China-makers  fhould  duly  attend  to  the 
purification  of  their  water.  Though  the  water  may  fome- 
thing  contribute  to  this,  yetl  am  inclined  to  think  that  this 
delicate  whitenefs  depends  upon  quite  other  principles,  and 
that  this  is  only  thrown  out  by  the  fubtile  Chinefe,  as  a 
blind  to  the  Europeans.     See  the  article  Porcelan. 

Hu-queng,  or  Hu-quam,  is  another  inland  province,  ad- 
joining on  the  weft  to  Kian-fi.  It  is  very  large,  and  little 
inferior  to  any  in  fertility,  healthinefs,  and  opulence,  it  be- 
in^  a  flat  rich  foil,  interfected  with  numerous  fine  rivers, 
which  facilitate  it's  commerce,  as  well  as  fertilize  the  land. — 
The  province  is  fo  rich  and  fruitful,  as  to  be  ftilcd  the  granary 
of  China,  the  land  of  fifh,  rice,  corn,  &c.  infomuch  that 
it's  numerous  inhabitants  tranfport  vaft  quantities  of  thofe 
commodities  annually  into  other  provinces.  But  the  greattft 
produce  here  is  cotton,  which  grows,  and  is  manufactured 
in  vaft  quantities.  It  hath  alfo  very  noble  pafture-grounds, 
on  which  they  feed  a  prodigious  number  of  cattle. 
The  mountains  have  mines  of  excellent  cryftal,  fome  metals 
and  minerals,  particularly  talc;  fo  fay  nothing  of  the  num- 
berlefs  pines  that  grow  on  them,  and  are  in  univeifal  ufe 
among  all  the  Chinefe  architects,  in  their  molt  ftately  build- 
ings. Gold  is  found  here  alfo  among  the  land,  which  their 
rivers  and  torrents  walh  down  from  the  hills  ;  and  which  laft 
have  alfo  mines  of  iron,  tin,  tuttenage,  &c.  There  are  grejt 
quantities  of  paper  made  from  the  numerous  bamboos  that 
grow  in  the  lo'V  lands;  and  in  the  plains  are  (en  fu>prizing 
quantities  of  thofe  !.".t!e  worms  which  produce  the  wax,  in  tne 
lame  manner  as  th»  b<  es  J<>  the  honey. 
Vu-chcn^-fu,  the  metropolis  of  thewhol  province,  isavcry 
large  populous  ciry,  «nd  reflated  to  by  *  ^rgat  number  ofvef- 
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fels,  which  drive  a  confiderable  commerce  with  it.  It  at 
orefent  vies  with  moft  cities  of  China  for  largcnefs,  wealth 
and  magnificence.  The  c  ire  urn  adjacent  territory  is  rich  and 
fruitful,  and  abounds  with  rivers  and  canals.  It  is  terminated 
at  fome  diftance  by  mountains,  that  produce  a  fine  cryftal 
and  others  covered  with  ftately  trees.  Befides  thefe,  there 
may  be  faid  to  be  a  foreft  of  mails  of  trading  veflels,  ranged 
along  the  river  Kyang;  befides  others  of  fmaller  fize,  which 
extend  themfelves  feveral  miles  on  each  fide,  infomuch  that 
there  are  feldom  reckoned  fewer  than  8  or  10,000  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  river  Kyang,  though  above  150  leagues 
from  the  fea,  is  here  full  three  miles  wide,  and  deep  enough 
to  bear  the  largeft  fhips. 

Vu-cheng  is  not  only  the  capital  of  the  whole  province,  but  of 
the  northern  diftrict  ;  and  being  feated,  as  it  were,  in  the 
center  of  the  whole  empire,  hath  an  eafy  communication 
with  every  part  of  it. 
Sen-cheu  is  another  large  and  fruitful  province,  extending 
weftward  to  the  mountains  of  India.  It  abounds  with  rice- 
cotton,  filk,  and,  in  the  general,  is  exceeding  fruitful.  It's 
mountains,  befides  variety  of  woods,  yields  feveral  mines  of 
quickfilver,  tin,  &c.  Here,  alfo,  are  produced  large  quan- 
tities of  rhubarb,  China-root,  and  other  medicinal  drugs. 
There  are  divers  other  capital  provinces  in  China  ;  but,  as 
the  produce  and  manufactures  in  general  are  much  the  fame, 
it  is  needlefs  to  dwell  longer  upon  them.  We  fhall,  there- 
fore, only  fay  fomething  to  their  fhipping,  and  their  coafting- 
trade,  deferring  their  trade  to  Europe,  'till  we  come  to  the| 
refpective  European  nations  interefted  therein,  under  the 
articles  of  their  various  trading  companies,  as  East-India 
Company,  Dutch  East-India  Company,  &c.  and 
France,  for  a  communication  of  trade  between  that 
empire  and  China,  by  the  means  of  caravans.  See  Ca 
ravans. 

The  Chinefe  fhipping,  fays  the  Abbe  Lambert,  differ  as  much 
from  ours  as  their  drefs.  They  pretend  to  have  had  it  from 
the  remoteft  antiquity,  and  that  fome  thoufand  years  ago 
they  had  failed  over  all  the  Indian  feas,  and  difcovered  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  though  they  then  knew  nothing  of  the 
compafs,  whatever  they  did  afterwards.  They  have  fhips  ol 
all  ranks,  but  fo  different  in  make  from  ours,  that  they  an 
chiefly  fit  for  rivers,  but  not  fo  good  for  fea.  They  ufe  a  vafi 
number  of  flat-bottomed  barks,  of  a  prodigious  fize,  fome  0 
which,  called  floating  villages,  have  a  great  many  houfes  an< 
families  on  board,  who  follow  their  refpective  occupations 
and  feldom  or  never  go  on  fhore.  Thofe  belonoino-  to  th 
emperor,  nobles,  and  governors  of  provinces,  refembli 
caftles,  and  are  divided  into  grand  apartments,  for  all  the  ufe 
of  ftate  and  convenience. 

The  largeft  Chinefe  veflels  of  war  are  from  an  150  to  301 
tons  burden.  They  are,  properly  fpeaking,  but  flat  boats 
with  two  mafts.  They  do  not  exceed  80  or  90  feet  in  length 
and  60  or  70  in  breadth.  The  mafts,  fails,  and  rigging  c 
thefe  veflels  are  ruder  than  their  built;  for  their  mafts  ar 
made  of  trees,  no  otherwife  fafhioned  than  by  loppino-  of 
their  branches. 

Thefe  veflels  have  neither  mizen-maft,  bow-fprit,  nor  top 
gallant-maft.     All   their  mafts  are  the   main-maft  and  th 
fore-maft,  to  which  they  fometimes  add  a  fmall  top-gallant 
maft,  which  is  not  of  great  ufe.     The  main-maft  i;>  plaee 
almoft  where  we  place  ours,  and  the  fore  maft  is  on  the  fore 
caftle.     The  proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other  is  generall 
as  two  to  three,  and  that  of  the  main-maft  to  the  veflel  1 
nearly  fo,  being  generally  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  lengt 
of  the  veflel.     Their  fails  are  made  of  mats  of  bamboo, 
kind  of  canes  common  in'China  [fee  Bamboo]  ftrengthene 
every  three  feet  by  an  horizontal  rib  of  the  fame  wood.     A 
top  and  bottom  are  two  pieces  of  wood  ;  that  above  ferves : 
a  yard  ;  that  below,  made  in  form  of  a  plank,  more  than 
foot  broad,  and  about  fix  inches  thick,  retains  the  fail,  wfce 
they  want  to  hoift  or  furl  it.     Thefe  veflels  are  by  no  meai 
good  failors  ;  however,  they  hold  more  wind  than   the  Ei 
ropeans.     This  is  owing  to  the  ftiffhefs  of  their  f lib,  whic 
do  not  yield  to  the  wind  :  but,  as  the  conftruction  of  them 
not  advantageous,  they  lofe  the  advantage  they  have  in  th 
point  over  ours, 

TheChinefedo  not  caulk  their  fhins  with  pitch,  as  in  Eu 
their  caulking   is  made  of  a  particular  gum,  and  is  fo 
that  the  veflel  is  kept  dry  by  a  well  or  two  in  the  hold  :  th 
have  as  yet  no  knowledge  of  the  pump.     Their  anchojjjj 
not  iron,  as  ours,  but  are  made  of  a  hard  and  weigher 
which  they  call  iron-wood.   They  pretend  that  thofe  a 
are  much  better  than  thofe  of  iion,  becaufe,  fay  they,  t 
laft  are  fubject  to  bend,  which   never  happens  to  thofe 
wood 

They  have  neither  pilot  nor  mafler.  The  fteerfnan  condu< 
tlie  fhip,  and  gives  orders  for  the  working.  However,  th 
are  pretty  good  failers,  and  good  coafting  pilots ;  but  vej 
baJ  ones  in  the  main  fen.  They  fleer  by  that  point  oft! 
compafs  which  leads  directly  to  the  place  they  arc  bound  t 
without  minding  the  fhocks  the  veflel  receives.  This  negl  1% 
g^ncc  or  rather  ignorance,  procceJs  from  their  not  makn  1 
loiig  voyages. 
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hinn,    'tiU  of  late,    might  be  looked  upon  as  a  monarchy 
wholly  fevered  from  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  neither  fufFering 
ftrangere  to  fet  foot  into  it,  nor  their  fubjedts  to  vifit  foreign 
nam.   They  drive,  indeed,  aereatand  conftant  traffic  among 
thcmfclves  ;  every  province  being  ambitious  of  communicat- 
ing its  produces  and  manufactures  to  the  othcr,in  order  to  keep 
all  hands  profitably  employed.     This  had  been  their  policy^ 
even  from  the  rcmoteft  times  of  their  monarchy  ;  but,  at  pre- 
fent,  they  have  thought  better  of  it ;  and,  by  opening  a  com- 
merce with  other  countries,  have  increafed  the  means  of  in- 
riching  their  own.     They  now  not  only  fuffer,   but  encou- 
rage,  both  near  and  diftant  nations,  particularly  Europeans, 
to  come  and  trade  with  them,  and  bring  them  their  moft  va- 
luable commodities  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  allow  their  own 
people  to  difperfe  thcmfelves  into  a  great  number  of  foreign 
parts,   whither  they  carry  their  filks,   porcelan,  japan,    and 
other  curious  manufactures  and  knicknacks,  as  well  as  their 
tea,  medicinal  roots,  drugs,  fugar,  and  other  produce.  They 
trade  into  moft  parts  of  India  ;  they  go  to  Batavia,  Malacca, 
Achcm,  Siam,  &c.  efpecially  to  the  iflands  of  Japan  and  Ma- 
nillas, which  are  but  a  fmall  diftance  from  them  ;  and  from 
which  they  bring,  among  other  things,   great  quantities  of 
filver  and  gold  ;  and  that  which  comes  from  Mexico  to  the 
Philippine  Iflands,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  carried  to  Can- 
ton,  and  thence  difperfed  through  the  whole  empire.     No 
wonder  then  if  it  is  fo  opulent  and  powerful,  when  all  the 
four  parts  of  the  globe  contribute  to  make  it  fo. 
The  Chinefe,  from  rcmoteft  antiquity,  exported  the  growth 
and  commodities  of  their  country,  chiefly  raw  filk,  wherein 
it  abounds,  all  over  the  Eaft.     It  is  from  thence  they  were, 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  called  Seres.     They  traded  par- 
ticularly to  the  kingdoms  and  iflands  fituate  beyond  Sumatra 
and  Molucca  to  the  eaft.     Since  the  late  Tartarian  conqucft, 
many  of  them,  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  orders  iiTued  by 
their  conquerors,  to  (have  their  heads  after  the  manner  of  the 
Tartars,    left  their   native  country,   and  fettled  in  the  fame- 
kingdoms  and  iflands  which,  till  then,  thev  had  fiequented 
only  as  traders.     They  had  alfo,  from  time  almoft  immemo- 
rial, carried  on  a  commerce  with  Japan,  though  but  fmall, 
and  with  few  yonks.     For,  under  the  reigns  of  fome  former 
emperors,  China  was,  as  Japan  now  is,  fhut  up,  and  kept 
from  all  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  inhabitants 
ill icily  forbid;   under  fevere  penalties,  to  export  the  growth 
of  the  country,   or  to  have  any  communication  with  their 
neighbours.     Neverthclefs,  thofe  who  lived  along  the  fea- 
co.itts,  and  in  the  neighbouring  iflands,  found  means,  though 
with  fome  difficulty,  and  in  private,  to  fit  out  a  fmall  number 
of  yonks,  and  now  and  then  to  pafs  over  to  the  kingdoms  and 
iflands  which  lay  neareft,  whereof  Japan  was  one.     Things 
flood  thus,  when  the  late  Tartarian  conqueror  of  China,  and 
his  fucceflbr,  the  now  reigning  monarch  of  that  mighty  em- 
pire,  thinking  that  it  would  very  much  conduce  to  the  ho- 
nour of  his  fubjeCts,  and  to  the  advantage  of  his  dominions, 
for  the  future,   to  permit  a  free  and  undifturbed  commerce, 
refolvcd  to  flitter  his  fubjects  to  trade  abroad,   and  to  give 
foreigners  free  accefs  to  his  dominions. 

The  Chinefe  have,  everfince,  exported  the  produce  and  com- 
modities of  their  country  to  a  much  greater  quantity  than  be- 
fore, and  enlarged  their  trade  and  commerce,  as  with  moft 
caftern  nations,  fo  particularly  with  their  neighbours  the 
Japanese,  by  whom  they  had  been  all  along  received  as  wel- 
come guefts,  and  tolerated,  becaufe  of  the  affinity  there  is 
between  the  religion,  cuftoms,  books,  learned  languages,  arts 
and  fciences  of  both  nations.  Formerly  they  frequented  the 
harbour  of  Ofacca,  and  others  lefs  fecure,  becaufe  of  the  fre- 
quent clift's,  rocks  and  ihoals,  which  rendered  the  whole  na- 
vigation that  way  exceedingly  difficult  and  dangerous,  and 
Wholly  impracticable  for  (hips  of  any  bulk.  The  Portuguezc, 
fome  time  after,  fhewed  them  the  way  to  that  of  Nagafaki, 
which  is  not  only  more  fecure,  but  was,  in  many  other  re- 
fpects,  much  more  advantageous,  the  refort  of  merchants  to 
this  place,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  trade 
with  the  Portusrucze,  was  too  srrcat  not  to  enea^e  the  Chinefe 
to  put  in  there,  preferably  to  other  places.  At  laft,  orders 
coming  from  court,  importing  that  the  harbour  of  Nagafaki 
fhould  be,  for  the  future,  the  only  one  open  to  foreigners  in 
all  the  Japanefe  dominions,  fixed  them  there.  Ever  fince, 
the  Chinefe,  as  well  thofe  who  live  in  China,  as  others  who 
Were,  by  the  late  Tartarian  conqueft,  difperfed  into  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  and  iflands,  beyond  the  Ganges  to  the  eaft, 
traded  to  Nagafaki,  either  upon  their  own  account,  or  that 
of  their  principals,  for  fome  time,  with  all  the  liberty  they 
could  poffibly  defire. 

They  came  over  when,  and  with  what  number  of  people, 
yonks  and  goods,  they  pleafed.  So  extenlive  and  advantageous 
a  liberty  could  not  but  be  very  pleafing  to  them,  and  put  them 
tipon  thoughts  of  a  furer  eftablifhment  ;  in  order  to  which, 
and  for  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  they  built  three 
temples,  according  to  the  three  chief  languages  fpoken  by 
them,  each  to  be  attended  by  prieftsof  their  own  nation,  fent 
over  from  China.  The  number  of  Chinefe,  and  Chinefe 
yonks,  foon  increafed  to  that  degree,  as  made  the  fufpicious 
and  circumfpeft  Japanefe  extremely  jealous  of  them.  For,  to 
mention  only  fome  late  inftances,  there  came  over  to  Nagafaki, 
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in  the  year  1683  and  1684,  at  leaft  200  Chinefe  yonks  a  yesr; 
every  one  with  no  lefs  than  50  people  on  beard,  (a-  preftfit 
they  arc  not  permitted  to  have  more  than  30  hands  on  board 
each  yonk)  lb  that  no  left  than  10,000  people  came  over 
from  China  to  Nagafaki  every  year.  Some  of  the  larger! 
yonks,  befides  the  necefiary  hands,  brought  over  numbers  of 
paflengers,  and  other  private  perfons,  who  came  to  trade  upon 
their  own  account ;  and  fcveral  of  them  had  from  fifty  to  four- 
fcore,  and  fometimes  100  men  on  board. 
Whoring,  which  is  ftrictly  forbid  in  China,  being  openly  per- 
mitted in  Japan,  many  young  rich  perfons  came  over  to  Ja- 
pan, purely  for  their  pleafure,  and  to  fpend  fome  part  of  their 
money  with  Japanefe  wenehes,  which  proved  very  beneficial 
to  this  town.  Not  long  ago  a  Tartarian  mandarin  came  over 
with  a  very  numerous  retinue,  and  in  quality  of  admiral  of  a 
fmall  fleet  of  fix  yonks  ;  but  he  was  obliged  forthwith  to  re- 
turn to  China  ;  for  the  Japanefe  gave  him  to  underftand,  that 
their  cauntry  would  not  bear  any  other  commanders  and  man- 
darins but  fuch  as  were  natives  of  it.  The  liberty  which  the 
Chinefe  for  fome  time  enjoyed  in  this  country,  was  too  great 
to  continue  long  without  alteration,  and  it  quickly  came  to 
a  fatal  end. 

The  Japanefe  had  notice  given  them  that  the  Jefuits,  their 
mortal  enemies,  who  had  been  banifhed  from  Japan  for  ever, 
were  favourably  treated  at  the  court  of  the  then  reigning  Tar- 
tarian monarch  of  China,  by  whom  they  had  liberty  granted 
them  to  preach  and  propagate  the  gofpel  in  all  the  extent  of 
his  vaft  dominions  :  fome  books  relating  to  the  Roman  catho- 
lic religion,  which  the  fathers  of  the  fociety  had  found  means 
to  print  in  China,  in  the  language  of  that  country,  were 
brought  over  to  Japan,  among  other  Chinefe  books,  and  fold 
privately  ;  which  made  the  Japanefe  apprchenfive,  that;  by 
this  means,  the  Chriftian  Religion,  which  had  been  extermi- 
nated with  fo  much  trouble,  and  the  lofs  of  fo  many  thoufand 
perfons,  might  be  revived  again  in  the  country.  Some  fuf- 
picion  of  Chriftianiry  was  thrown  even  on  the  importers  of 
thefc  books  ;  and,  if  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  actual  con- 
verts, they  were  thought,  at  leaft,  to  be  favourably  inclined 
to  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  For  thefc  feveral  reafons, 
which  were  of  great  moment  with  fo  jealous  and  apprchen- 
five a  nation,  it  was  propofed  at  court  to  reduce  the extenfive 
liberty  of  the  Chinefe  to  a  narrower  compafs,  and  to  put  them 
much  upon  the  lame  foot  with  the  Dutch,  both  with  regard 
to  their  trade  and  way  of  life.  The  thoughts  of  the  court 
tending  at  firft  to  alter  the  ftate  of  the  Chinefe  trade,  and  af- 
terwards to  fhut  up  their  perfons,  as  they  had  done  tire  Dutch 
at  Dcfima,  and  to  make  their  fettlement  fubject  to  the  fame 
rigorous  regulations  and  narrow  infpection  which  ours  labour 
under,  were  ftrongly  fupported  by  the  arrival  of  the  manda- 
rin above-mentioned,  and  the  daily  increafe  of  the  Chinefe 
and  Tartars  fufpe&ed  of  Chriftiartity,  the  very  worft  thing 
they  could  have  been  fufpected  of.  And  as  to  the  firft,  I 
mean  the  regulations  concerning  their  trade,  that  fame  year 
1685,  in  which  the  Dutch  had  been  reduced  to  the  fum  of 
300,000  thails,  or  300  chefts  of  filver  per  annum,  the  court 
thought  fit  to  limit,  alfo,  the  Chinefe  to  a  certain  fum,  be- 
yond which  none  of  their  goods  fhould  be  fold.  This  fum  is 
not  to  exceed  6co  chefts  of  filver,  that  is,  6co,CO0  fiumomej 
or  thails,  and  according  to  the  Dutch  way  of  computation, 
21  tons  of  gold. 

It  was  ordered,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  goods  that  might 
be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  yield  600,000  thails,  fhould  be 
brought  over  on  beard  70  yonks  at  further!,  and  this  accord- 
ing to  the  following  diviiion,  made  by  the  Japanefe  them- 
felves  :  17  yonks  from  the  province  Hoksju,  or  1'oktsju  ;  lb 
from  Nankin  ;  5  from  the  city  and  province  of  Canton  ;  5 
from  Nefa  ;  4  from  Sintsjeu  j  4  from  the  ifland  Aymo,  or  Ay- 
man,  and  the  coaft  of  the  neighbouring  continent  of  China  ; 
3  from  Kootz,  or  Kootsja  ;  3  from  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  or 
Sijam  ;  2  from  the  kingdom  of  Tunquin  ;  2  from  Camrhon  ; 
2  from  the  kingdom  of  Cambotfga  ;  or  Cambodia  ;  2  from 
Takkafagga,  otherwife  Tafwaan,  upon  the  ifland  Formofa  j 
-i  from  Fudafam,  fituate  below  Kaktsju  ;  1  from  Kootsji,  or 
Cofijnfina  ;  and  1  from  Tani,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  of  the  Kuiku  Iflands*  befides  fome  others.  After 
this  manner  the  Japanefe  have  thought  fit  to  divide  the  al- 
lowed number  of  yonks  among  the  Chinefe,  fettled  in  the 
feveral  kingdoms  and  iflands  above-mentioned.  They  admit 
alfo  one  from  Siakkatarria,  or  Batavia,  and  one  from  Proking, 
or  Deking;  which  two  laft  lhould  be  either  added  to  the  fore- 
going, to  make  up  the  number  of  7c,  or  elfe  admitted  in  lieui 
of  fuch  as  ftaid  too  late,  or  were  eaft  away  in  their  voyage  ; 
and  yet,  notwithftanding  the  great  accuracy  and  nice  circum- 
fpeCtion  of  the  Japanefe,  the  Chinefe  will  frequently  impofe 
upon  them.  Thus,  for  inftance,  fome  of  the  yonks  that 
come  to  Nagafaki  early  in  the  year,  after  they  have  difpofed 
of  their  cargoes,  return  to  clean,  and  to  be  new  painted  and 
varnifhed  ;  then  they  take  in  another  cargo,  and  other  hands,' 
on  board,  and  fo  make  the  voyage  twice  the  fame  year,  with- 
out the  Japanefe  being  able  to  difcover  the  cheat.  Others 
go  to  the  province  Satfuma  early  in  the  year,  as  if  they  had 
been  eaft  thither  by  chance,  or  ftrefs  of  v/eather;  difpofe  of 
what  goods  they  can,  then  hafte  back  to  take  in  a  new  car- 
goj  and  fo  go  up  to  Nagafaki.  If  in  going  to  Satfuma  they 
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Arc  met  by  the  Japanefe  guard  de  coafts,  which,  by  Order  of 
the  government,  cruife  on  thofe  feas,  to  hinder  the  natives 
from  carrying  on  a  fmuggling  trade,  they  will  then  alter  their 
Courfe,  as  if  they  had  been,  againft  their  inclinations,  caft  out 
bf  it,  and  proceed  directly  on  their  voyage  to  Nagafaki,  as 
the  only  harbour  foreigners  are  permitted  to  put  into. 
As  to  the  fecond  of  the  two  above-mentioned  points,  which 
the  court  had  in  view  with  regard  to  the  Chinefe  nation,  I 
mean  to  fhut  them  up,  as  they  had  done  the  Dutch  at  Defi- 
rha,  that  Was  not  put  in  execution  till  three  years  after;  for 
they  as  yet  enjoyed  ample  liberty,  till  the  year  1688,  when 
the  fine  garden  of  Sije  Sfugu  Fefo,  late  fteward  of  the  im- 
perial lands  and  tenements  about  Nagafaki,  was  afiigned 
them  for  their  habitation.  This  garden  was  pleafantly 
feated,  almoft  at  the  end  of  the  harbour,  not  far  from  the 
fhore  and  town.  It  had  been  maintained  with  great  ex- 
pence,  as  the  emperor's  own  property,  and  was  curioufly 
adorned  with  a  great  number  of  fine  plants,  both  native 
and  foreign,  the  profeflbr  himfelf  having  been  a  great  lover 
of  botany.  Upon  this  fpot  of  ground  feveral  rows  of  fmall 
houfes  were  built,  to  receive  the  Chinefe,  every  row  covered 
with  one  common  roof,  and  the  whole  furrounded  with 
ditches,  pallifadoes,  and  ftrong,  well-guarded,  double  gates. 
All  this  was  done  with  fo  much  expedition,  that  the  fame 
place  which,  at  the  beginning  of  February,  was  one  of  the 
pleafanteft  gardens,  had  already,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
May,  the  horrible  afpect  of  a  ftrong  prifon,  therein  to  fecure 
the  Chinefe,  who,  into  the  bargain,  mult  pay  ever  fince  a 
Yearly  rent  of  1600  thails  for  it.  Whenever  they  come  to 
Nagafaki,  they  muft  live  here  ;  and  fo  great  is  their  covet- 
oufnefs  and  love  of  gain,  that  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  as 
narrowly  watched,  and  as  badly,  if  not  worfe  accommodated, 
than  the  Dutch  are  at  Defima.  However,  there  are  fome 
remarkable  differences  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Dutch  and  Chinefe.  Thefeare,  1.  The 
Chinefe  are  not  allowed  the  favour  of  being  admitted  into 
the  prefence  of  the  emperor,  as  the  Dutch  are  once  a  year  j 
but,  inftead  of  this$  they  fave  the  trouble  and  charges  of  a 
Journey  of  three  months,  and  of  fo  many  prefents  which  muft 
be  made  to  his  imperial  majefty  and  his  minifters.  2.  They 
have  victuals  and  provifions  brought  and  offered  them  to  fale 
at  the  very  gates  of  the  factory  ;  whereas  we  muft  be  at  the 
cxpence  of  maintaining  a  whole  company  of  commiffioners 
for  victualling,  all  natives  of  Japan.  3.  Being  looked  upon 
as  private  merchants,  and  withal  increafing  the  bad  opinion 
the  Japanefe  have  of  them,  by  the  frequent  difputes  and  quar- 
rels arifing  among  them,  they  are  not  treated  with  fo  much 
civility  as  we  are,  by  their  infpectors,  guards,  and  inter- 
preters,- who  made  no  fcruple  now  and  then  to  cane  them, 
by  way  of  punifhment  fOr  fmall  mifdemeanors.  4.  They 
have  no  director  of  their  trade  conftantly  refiding  there,  as 
the  Dutch  have  ?  but,  when  the  fale  of  their  goods  is  over, 
they  go  on  board  their  yonks,-  leaving  in  the  mean  time 
their  houfes  empty. 

They  have  three  fales  a  year,  at  three  different  times ;  one  in 
the  fpring,  when  they  difpofe  of  their  cargoes  of  twenty 
yonks,  another  in  the  fummer  for  thirty  others,  and  another 
in  autumn  again  for  twenty.  What  other  yonks  come  over 
beyond  this  number,  or  after  the  fale  is  over,  muft  return 
without  fo  much  as  being  fuffered  to  unlade.  Their  cargoes 
CO'nfift  in  raw  filk  from  China  and  Tonquin,  and  all  forts  of 
iilken  and  woollen  fluffs,  which  are  likewife  imported  by 
the  Dutch.  They  alfo  import  fugar  from  feveral  parts  of 
the  Eafl-Indies,  calamine-ftone  from  Tonquin,  for  making 
of  brals  or  brazier's  wares  ;  turpentine  (from  wild  piftacho- 
trees  ;)  gum,  myrrh,  agate,  and  calamback-wood,  from 
Tfiampa,  Cambodia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  the 
precious  camphire  of  Baros  from  Borneo  ;  the  precious  Chi- 
nefe root  Nifin,  or  Ninfeng  (wild  fugar-root)  from  Corea, 
feveral  other  drugs  and  medicines,  fimple  and  compound, 
from  China,  bciides  feveral  philofophical  and  theological 
books  printed  in  China.  As  to  thefe  books,  it  happened, 
that  fome  relating  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  were  com- 
posed and  printed  by  the  Jefuits  in  China,  flipt  in  among  the 
reft.  When  this  was  firft  found  out  by  the  Japanefe,  they 
obliged  the  proprietor  of  the  books  to  teftify  in  rhe  moft  fo- 
fcemn  manner,  that  he  was  not  a  Chriftian  himfelf,  and  that 
he  did  not  bring  over  thofe  books  defignedly,  and  knowing 
what  they  were  ;  then,  to  make  him  more  circumfpect  for  the 
future^  they  fent  him  back  with  his  yonk  and  whole  cargo, 
without  permitting  him  to  difpofe  of  any  one  part  of  it.  Upon 
this  it  was  ordered,  that  for  the  future  all  the  books  what- 
Jocver  imported  by  the  Chinefe,  fhould  be  fiift  examined, 
and  one  of  each  kind  read  and  cenfured,  before  they  fhould 
have  leave  to  fell  them.  This  office  of  cenfors,  with  a  com- 
petent yearly  allowance,  hath  been  given  to  two  learned  men 
of  this  town  ;  one  whereof  is  father  Prior  of  the  monaftery 
Siutokus,  who  is  to  read  and  cenfute  all  ccclefiaftical  books  ; 
the  other  is  Sjutos,  philofophcr,  and  phyfician  to  the  Dairi, 
as  he  (tiles  himfelf,  who  is  to  read  and  c»nfure  all  the  philo- 
fophical, hiftoiic;tl,  and  other  books.  This  latter  gentleman 
reiides  at  Tahnjamma,  and  wears  long  hair,  which  he  ties 
together  behind  his  head,-  as  the  cuftom  is  among  the  philo- 
fophcrs,  phyikiaus,   and  hugeous  of  the  country. 


The  proceedings,  at  the  fale  of  the  goods  imported  by  the 
Chinefe,  being  nearly  the  fame  with  the  Dutch,  I  need  not 
add  any  thing  to  that  defcription.     It  muft  be  obferved  only, 
that  as  the  voyage  of  the  Chinefe  is  ftiorter  than  that  of  thfc 
Dutch,  and  notexpofed  to  fo  many  dangers,  nor  liable  to  fo 
great  an  expence,  the  government  in  confederation  of  this 
hath  laid  a  much  greater  duty  upon  all  their  commodities; 
viz.  60  per  cent,  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  feveral  officers  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  Chi. 
nefe  trade,  and  of  other  inhabitants  of  Nagafaki,  amongft 
whom  this  money  is  afterwards  diftributed.    This  great  duty 
is  the  reafon,  why  their  profits  are  not  fo  confiderable  as  that 
of  the  Dutch,  the  buyers,  by  whom  the  duty  is  to  bepaid, 
being  not  willing  to  offer  great  prices  for  them.     It  has  been 
ordered  befides,  ever  fince  the  reduction  of  that  trade,  that 
the  money  paid  in  for  their  goods  fhould  not  be  exported,  as 
it  was  done  formerly,   in  copper  or  filver  money,  but  fhould 
all  be  laid  out  again  in  copper,  and  manufactures  of  the 
country ;    fo  that  they  are  not  now  permitted  to  export  one 
itzebo,  or  one  farthing  of  Japanefe  money. 
As  foon  as  a  yonk  has  difpofed  of  that  part  of  her  cargo, 
which  in  the  diftribution  hath  been  afiigned  her  for  her  por- 
tion, the  funaban  (or  guard-fhips,  which  as  foon  as  fhe  cornea 
into  the  harbour  are  pofted  on  both  fides  of  her)  attend  her 
out  of  the  harbour,  till  fhe  gets  to  the  main  fea.     The  day 
before  her  departure,  the  Chinefe  Neptunus,  or  fia  idol,  was 
fetched  from  the  temple,  where  he  was  kept  from  the  time  of 
the  yonk's  arrival,  and  is  with   great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
under  the  found  of  timbrels  and  other  mufical  inftruments 
carried  on  board.     This  idol  is  unknown  in  Japan,  and  not 
worfhipped  by  the  Japanefe.     Chinefe  failors  carry  him  along 
with  them  in  all  their  voyages,  and  make  great  vows  to  him, 
when  they  are  in  danger.      Every  evening  a  gilt  paper  is 
lighted  before  him,   and  thrown  into  the  fea  as  an  offering, 
with  ringing  of  bells,  and  playing  upon  mufical  inftruments. 
If  they  made  a   good  voyage,   particularly  if  they  efcaped 
fome  confiderable  danger,  they  play  wejjangi,   or  comedies, 
at  night  in  the  open  ftreet,  for  his  diverfion.     They  are  like- 
wife  faid  to  facrifice  to  him  fwine  and  other  animals,  the  flefh 
whereof  they  afterward  eat.      For  this  reafon  they  never 
facrifice  cows  to  him,  becaufe  they  have  a  great  veneration 
for  this  animal,  and  religioufly  abftain  from  eating  it's  flefh 
The  Chinefe  merchants  returning  commonly  with  a  eood 
quantity  of  undifpofed  books  on  board,  they  are  frequently 
followed  by  Japanefe  fmugglers,  who  buy  the  remainder  of 
their  goods  at  a  low  price  :  but  thefe  unhappy  wretches  are 
almoft  as  frequently  caught  by  the  Japanefe  cruizers,    and 
delivered  up  to  juftice  at  Nagafaki,  which  conftantly  proves 
fevere  and  unmerciful  enough  to  them. 
There  is  another  company  of  merchants  from  the  Kiuku,  oi 
Siquejo  iflands,  who  are  permitted  to  carry  on  a  particulai 
trade  to  the  province  Satzuma.     By  the  Kiuku,  or  Siquej 
iflands,  muft  be  undcrftood  that  chain  of  iflands,  which  rui 
down   from  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Satzuma,  towards  th 
Philippine  iflands.      The  inhabitants  fpeak  a  broken  Chi 
nefe,  which  evinces  their  original  defcent  from  China.     Th 
Chinefe  at  all  times  traded  to  thefe  iflands.     After  the  lat 
Tartarian  conqueft  of  China,  many  came  over  with  their  fa 
milies  to  fettle  there,  and  were  well  received  by  the  inhabi 
tants,  as  old  acquaintance  and  countrymen.     Some  time  agi 
thefe  iflands  were  invaded  and   conquered  by  the  prince 
Satzuma,  under  whofe  fubjection  they  ftill  remain.     Thoui 
they  look  upon  the  prince  of  Satzuma,  as  their  conqueror  oi 
fovereign,   to  whofe  bugjos,   or  lieutenants,    they  pay  fomi 
fmall  part  of  the  produce  of  their  fields,  by  way  of  a  tributi 
yet  they  will  not  acknowledge  the  fupremacy  of  the  Japane; 
emperor.    They  fend  over  every  year  a  prefent  to  the  Tar 
rian  monarch  of  China,  in  token  of  fubmiffion.    Though  the 
might  be  looked  upon,  in  fome  meafure,  as  fubjects  of  the  Jal 
panefe  emperor,  yet  they  are,  as  to  their  trade,   treated  li 
other  foreigners.     They  are  ordered  to  go  to  the  harbour 
Satzuma,  and  not  to  prefume  to  frequent  any  other  in  the  J 
panefe  dominions.     The  import  and  fale  of  their  goods  h; 
been   likewife  limited  to  the  yearly  fum  of  125,000  thai! 
beyond  which  nothing  fhould  be  fold.    Neverthelefs  they  di 
pofe  of  much  greater  cargoes,  through  the  connivance  of  tl 
Japanefe  directors  of  their  trade,  who  arc  themfelves  no  lofc 
by  it.     The  goods  imported  by  them  are  all  forts  of  filks  ai 
other  fluffs,  with  feveral  other  Chinefe  commodities,  whic 
they  bring  over  from  China  on  board  their  own  yonk ;  foi 
of  the  produce  of  their  own  country,   as  corn,   rice,  pull 
fruits;   ovamuri,    a  ftrong  fort  of  brandy,    made  out  oft 
remainder  of  their  crop  ;  takaragai  and  fiamagai,  that  is,  pear 
fhells,  and  that  fort  of  fmall  ftiell  called  cowries  in  the  Ir 
dies,   which  are  brought  chiefly  from  the  Maldive  iflands 
Bengal  and  Siam,  where  they  go  for  current  money.    Out 
thofe  which  are  imported  into  Japan  by  the  inhabitants 
the  Kiuku  iflands,  upon  the  fhore  whereof  they  are  found 
great  plenty,  is  prepared  a  white  check  varnifh,   which  bo;,' 
and  girls  paint  themfelves  withal.     They  likewife  import 
fort   of  large    flat  fhells,    polifhed  and   almoft   tr.infpArcr 
which  the  Japanefe  make  ufe  of  inftead  of  windows,  and 
fheltcr  themfelves  againft  rain  and  cold  ;  fome  Icarce  flow* 
and  plants  in  pots,  befides  feveral  other  tilings.     . 
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Remarks. 

1*hc  port  of  Canton  has  not  been  long  in  repute  with  our  In- 
dia company,  but  the  merchants  of  Madrafs  have  i'ome  years 
preferred  it  to  Amoy,  where  they  experienced  the  extravagant 
demands,  charges,  and  abufes  of  the  mandarins,  ready  to 
fwallow  up  the  whole  profits  of  a  voyage. — Here,  [at  Canton] 
a  whole  fleet  may  be  freighted  without  danger  of  overpay- 
ing the  monfoons  for  a  cargo,  which  is  highly  beneficial  to 
the  company. 

In  this  trade,  'tis  proper  to  conceal  your  money.  The  ad- 
vantage received  from  it  is  keeping  thehoppos  and  their  offi- 
cers from  exactions,  the  knowledge  of  your  riches  might  in- 
duce them  to,  it  being  in  their  power  to  retard  or  expedite 
your  affairs. 

Nothing  is  of  fo  weighty  confederation  in  this  traffic,  as  the 
judicious  making  of  contracts. — To  mix,  as  was  formerly  the 
cafe,  J  or  J  filver  with  your  goods,  is  inconfiftcnt  with  the 
Company's  intereft,  many  of  the  company's  fupcrcargocs 
having  experienced  that  the  fame  things  could  have  been 
bought  with  the  money  only. — Therefore  a  downright  fale, 
though  you  cannot  get  the  full  value  of  them  in  barter,  is  the 
beft  way  to  be  free  frorh  the  vexations  you  will  otherwife 
labour  under. — Here  obferve,  lead,  which  is  a  material  com- 
modity, and  the  only  one  the  company  ufed  to  gain  by,  is 
always  efteemed  as  ready  money. 

China  ware,  pictures,  fans,  and  lacquered  warej  are  better 
bought  out  of  the  fhops  than  in  contract)  unlefs  you  can 
flay  till  a  parcel  is  got  ready ;  for  thefe  it  is  proper  to  referve 
a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  more  than  will  clear  the  other 
contracts  and  inveflmcnts. — By  no  means  ftint  yourfclf  in 
cafh,  but  rather  keep  too  much,  than  lefs  than  will  ferve 
your  occafions. 

Your  factory  being  free  for  every  one  to  bring  in  his  goods, 
you  mult  expect  to  be  daily  viftted  by  the  greateft  (harpers  in 
China  :  fomc  with  one  thing  ;  fome  another  to  fell ;  where- 
fore, to  deal  with  them,  you  fhould  have  your  wits  about  you, 
till  you  have  detected  two  or  three  of  the  ringleaders,  which, 
for  the  future,  will  check  their  roguifh  fpirits,  and  intimi- 
date others  from  impofition. — There  is  nothing  like  punifh- 
ing  a  Chinefe  in  his  pocket. — Unroll  and  mcafurc  the  lilies, 
which  arc  fometimes  of  two  or  three  colours,   and  arc  often 
deficient  in  their  dimenfions. — Never  weigh  your  filver  by 
their  dotchins,  for  they  have  ufually  two  pair,  one  to  receive, 
the  other  to  pay  by. — In  weighing,  fee  the  beam  is  not  longer 
on  one  fide  than  the  other,   and  take  an  equal  number  of 
draughts  of  both  fcales. — Some  have  two  holes  in  the  ends  of 
the  beam,  Or  notches  for  the  fcales  to  hang  in  ;    which,   as 
they  ufe  them,  will  augment  or  diminifh  the  weight,  as  fuits 
their  interests. — In  others  the  ends  are  to  be  let  out,  or  drawn 
in  imperceptibly,  which  has  the  fame  fraudulent  effect. — But 
the  lcafl  perceptible  artifice  of  this  kind  is,  when  the  nut,  or 
center  of  the  beam  wherein  it  hangs,  is  made  to  Aide ;  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  added  to  one,  and  taken  from  the  other  fide, 
will  make  a  fenfible  alteration. — In  the  dotchin,  an  expert 
weigher  will  cheat  2  or  3  per  cent,  by  placing  and  fhaking 
the  weight,  and  minding  the  motion  of  the  pole  only,  with- 
out any  other  help. — To  detect  thefe,  the  beft  way  is  to  try 
every  thing  by  your  Englifh  weights,  without  the  afiiftance 
of  any  but  your  own  people. — In  fine,   ballance  the  fcales 
often,   and  they  will  not  flick  wax  on  the  bottom  of  them, 
which  otherwife  they  may  attempt  to  do. 
In  package  be  very  wary  :    if  you  truft  to  them,  it  may  be 
ill  done,  the  goods  changed,  or  fhort  in  tale. — They  have 
heretofore  fhewn  no  little  dexterity  in  imitating  chefts,  boxes, 
and  caniflers,  in  fhape,  mark,  and  even  in  leals,  and  find- 
ing means  to  change  them  for  the  originals  ;  and  there  is  al- 
ways reafon  to  fufpect  new  inventions  of  this  kind,  they  be- 
ing wonderfully  fruitful  in  thefe  arts  of  deceit. — The  Euro- 
peans having  been  fo  often  bit  by  thefe  fuperlative  fharpers, 
too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  of  them. 
I  In  all  payments  take  receipts,  and  mention  on  them  where 
the  Chinefe  live,  who  receive  the  money; — which  will  make 
them  cautious  how  they  deviate  from  their  agreements,  and 
put  bad  goods  upon  you.     For,  though  they  may  be  rogues 
[enough  in  their  hearts,  they  don't  care  to  appear  fo  in  writing. 
ITea  grows  in  China,  Tonquin,  and  Japan,  but  it  is  feldom 
Imported  from  the  latter ;  perhaps  for  want  of  fkill  to  cure  it, 
Iw  that  it  is  not  fo  good  in  quality. — From  Canton  it  is  a  pro- 
fitable commodity  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  have 
the  knowledge  of  it,  efpecially  green  tea. — Bohea  is  of  little 
|Worth  among  the  Moors  and  Gentoos  of  India,  Arabs  and 
'erfiatis  ;  probably,   becaufe  they  have  not  been  ufed  to  it ; 
that  of  45  tale  would  not  fetch  the  price  of  green  tea  of  10 
tale  a  pecul.     Yet  many  virtues  are  afcribed  to  the  bohea. — 
iThereare  feveral  ways  to  know  the  good  from  the  bad,  which 
ItHe  buydr  fhould  be  well  experienced  in. — It  ought  to  fmell 
land  taile  well,  look  all  of  a  colour,   and  be  very  dry,  crifp 
»nd  brittle.— -The  beft  opens  fooneft  in  hot  water,  and,  the 
iftcner  it  colours  it,  the  ftronger  and  better  it  is.      Small 
slackifh  leaves  and  dirty  are  figns  of  a  bad  fort, 
iingloe,  or  common  green  tea,  is  a  fmall  lead-coloured  leaf; 
he  beft  fort  has  a  frefh  ftrong  flavour  peculiar  to  itfelf. — For 


trial,  Chew  it,  and,  the  greener  it  is,  the  better  it  is.— Ori 
put  an  equal  quantity  of  feveral  forts  into  different  fizablc  pots 
of  water,  and  that  which  holds  longeft  of  a  pale  amber  colour^ 
may  juftly  be  preferred,  for  the  worft  turns  brownifh. — Af 
terwards  put  frefh  water  to  it,  'till  it  has  quite  loft  it's  virtucf 
and  then  if  none  of  the  leaves  turn  brown,  or  dark-coloured, 
you  may  depend  on  the  goodnefs  of  it ;  the  contrary  fhewing 
it  to  be  old,  ill  cured,  and  on  the  decay. 
Imperial  or  bing  tea,  is  a  large  loofe  leaf,  of  a  very  light  green, 
when  chewed  ;  and,  being  infufed,  leaves  the  water  very 
pale  :  it  yields  a  pleafant  fmell,  but  not  fo  ftrong  as  the 
fingloe;  it  is  the  lighted  fort  of  all,  and  takes  up  a  great 
deal  of  room  in  a  fhip. — If  it  once  lofes  it's  crifpnefs,  'twill 
never  recover  ;  a  pecul  of  tough  or  damp  tea  in  China  is 
not  worth  the  freight  in  England. 

'Tis  not  enough  to  know  and  purchafe  the  beft  tea  :  for, 
without  good  management  in  it's  package  and  [towage  on 
board  of  fhip,  all  your  care  may  be  rendered  fruiilcfs. — The 
company  arc  fo  thoroughly  fenfible  of  this,  that  thev  arc 
very  particular  in  their  orders  to  their  fupcrcargocs  about 
it. —  The  following  paragraph  of  their  real  initrudtions  con- 
tains all  that  is  neccflary  on  that  head  : 

*  Tea  is  a  commodity  of  that  general  ufe  here,  and  fo  nicely 

*  to  be  managed  in  it's  packige,  to  preferve  it's  flavour  and 

*  virtue,  that  you  cannot  be  too  careful  in  putting  it  up  : 

*  take  fpecial  care,  therefore,  it  be  well  clofed  in  tutenaeuc, 

*  then  wrapped  up  in  leaves,  and  fo  put  into  good  tubs  of 
'  dry  well  leafoned  wood,  made  tight  and  dole  enough  to 

*  preferve  it  from  all  manner  of  feent,  which  it  is  very  fub- 

*  ject  to  imbibe,  and  thereby  become  of  no  value  here  :   but 

*  you  muft  be  fure  that  the  wood  of  your  tubs  have  no  feent, 

*  whether  fweet  or   unfavoury,    that  will  fpoil  the  tea  ;  fo 

*  will   camphirc,  mufk,  and   all  other  ftrong-fcented  com- 

*  modifies  :  wherefore   no  fuch   fmell   muft  come  into  the 

*  fhip,  at  leaft  near  the  tea.     For  the  like  renfon,   take  tare 

*  the  tutenague  be  well  cured  of  the  fmell  of  the  foldering 

*  oil  before  ufing.  Bring  no  tea  in  fmall  pots,  'twill  not 
1  keep.     Be   furc  the  tea  you  bring  be  very  new,   and  the 

*  beft  of  it's  fort,  remembering  that,  in  this  and  every  other 
4  commodity,  the  worft  pays  as  much  freight  as  the  beft,  and 

*  many  times  the  famecuftom.     Keep  the  tea  in  the  cooleft 

*  place  of  the  fhip  ;  what  is  put  in  the  hold,  open  the  hatches 

*  in  fair  weather  to  give  it  air,  as  often  as  you  have  opportu- 

*  nity  ;    but  you  will   fee,  by  the  captain's  inflruction,   wc 

*  have  required  that  our  tea  be  flowed  between  decks,  abaft 

*  the  after-hatch  way  with  a  bulk  head,   and  a  little  gang- 

*  way  made  for  paffagc,  which  do  vou  fee  done  accordingly  ; 

*  it  being  now  peace,   we  are  refolvcd  to  difpenfe  with  our 

*  old  orders,  in  this  particular,  of  flowing  no  goods  between 

*  decks,  when  fo  great  an  advantage  will  accrue,  as  the  pre- 

*  ferving  the  tea,  a  very  confiderable  article  in  the  profit  and 

*  lofs  of  that  commodity.' 

Quickfilver  is  beft  tried  by  ftraining  through  a  white  cloth, 
three  or  four  times  double,  or  fhamoy  leather  ;  the  beft  leaves 
no  drofs  or  filth  behind. — Or  fet  a  little  in  a  fpoon  over  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  and  it  will  foon  evaporate,  leaving  a  white, 
yellow,  or  black  fpot ;  and,  as  it  excels  in  the  former,  fo  is 
it  pure  and  free  from  lead,  or  other  mixtures. 
Vermilion  in  cakes  is  not  to  be  counterfeited,  but  it  may  be 
foul ;  the  beft  is  clean,  flaky,  and  of  a  fhining  or  glittering 
crimfon  colour,  extraordinary  heavy,  and  in  large  bright 
pieces,  or  lumps,  two  or  three  inches  thick  ;  never  purchafe 
it  in  powder,  it  being  liable  in  that  ftate  to  great  adulteration. 
China-root  fhould  be  large,  found,  and  weighty,  without 
worm-holes,  white  or  reddifh  within  ;  there's  no  difference 
with  refpect  to  colour,  in  point  of  quality. 
The  beft  rhubarb  is  firm  and  folid  j  what  comes  from  China 
is  often  deficient  in  both. 

Tonquin  mufk  in  cod  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  liver  colour, 
ftrong-fcented,  and  appears  in  fmall  round  grains.  If  it  proves 
gritty  between  the  teeth,  'tis  a  certain  fign  of  it's  bad  qua- 
lity, and  an  extraordinary  weight  gives  grounds  for  a  fufpi- 
cion  of  roguery.  A  bodkin  or  fcoop  will  beft  difcover  the 
mixture  of  land,  lead,  or  other  ingredients  ufed  to  augment 
the  weight. — If 'tis  mixed  witlvgoat's  blood,  'twill  not  flame 
in  burning  like  the  genuine  mufk,  which  leaves  whitifh  or 
grey  afhes,  inftead  of  thofe  that  are  dirty  and  dark.'-^-Old  and 
decayed  mufk  the  Chinefe  rarely  cfier  bv  itfelf;  therefore 
examine  the  parcel  well,  that  none  of  a  faded  colour  be  in- 
termixed.— It  fhould  not  be  quite  dry,  and,  if  very  moift, 
'twill  lofe  much  in  weight ;  wherefore  both  extremes  are  to 
be  vigilantly  guarded  againft. — Upon  the  whole,  'tis  feldom 
a  beneficial  article  in  this  branch  of  trade  :  for,  confidering 
the  prime  coft,  lofs  in  drying,  China  duty,  freight,  cuftom 
in  England,  the  company's  charges,  and  the  price  'tis  gene- 
rally fold  at  in  London,  there's  oftener  lofs  than  gain  to  be 
got  by  it. 

Raw  filk  is  fo  nice  a  commodity,  that  'tis  no  eafy  matter  to 
judge  within  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  it's  true  value.  It  mould  be 
carefully  obferved,  that  both  infide  and  out  perfectly  agree, 
that  it  be  ungummed,  neither  damp  or  in  any  refpect  difco- 
loured.  Great  delicacy  fhould  be  ufed  in  the  package  to 
preferve  it,  and  the  clofer  it  is,  the  greater  advantage  you'll 
have  in  the  freight. 

Wrought 
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Wrought  filks  are  cheap  and  good,  of  innumerable  forts* 
fafhions,  flowers,  and  prices  :  as  damaflcs,  fattins,  taffafcies, 
paunches,  pelongs  Tonquin  and  Canton,  gelongs,  gawfe, 
gold-flowered  damalks,  velvets,  palampores,  embroideries, 
&c.  Sattins  and  damaflcs  fhould  be  of  brifk  lively  colours 
for  the  European  markets,  and  of  flowers  no  ways  refembling 
European  figures  ;  and  care  fhould  be  taken  that  they  are 
full  weight,  according  to  agreement. 

Tonquin  pelongs  are  the  fineft  ;  thofe  made  at  Canton  are 
longer  and  broader.  White  paunches  ought  not  to  owe 
the  beauty  of  their  whitenefs  to  brimftone,  which  may  be 
tried  with  a  ftrong  fillip  of  the  finger.  Gillongs  are  a  kind 
of  filk  crape,  ufed  by  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  for 
neckcloths  in  time  of  war,  but  not  in  conftant  demand. 
Gilt-paper-flowered-filks  make  a  fine  fhow  till  they  are  worn 
in  the  rain,  or  damp  with  fvveat :  the  fmall-flowered,  and 
where  the  paper  does  not  appear  much  on  the  backfide,  are 
moft  valuable.  The  velvets  of  China  are  of  different  lengths 
2ind  breadths,  and  often  rotten  with  age,  efpecially  black. — 
Palampores  and  embroideries  are  ertimable  for  their  largenefs, 
finenei's  and  figures,  for  the  purchafe  of  which  there  are  no  ac- 
curate directions  to  be  given ;  the  judgement  of  the  buyer 
muff  determine  him. 

Nanquin  goods  are  generally  well  made,  and  hold  out  the 
lengths  ;  nor  need  you  fuffer  in  others,  provided  you  merit 
the  character  of  a  careful  man  at  firft  coming  among  thofe 
traders;  otherwife,  he  that  is  ignorant  of  the  qualities  will 
be  certainly  bit. — Pack  every  fort  in  chefts  by  itfelf ;  fet  the 
rolled  pieces  up  an  end  ;  wrap  them  all  in  paper ;  leave  a 
note  of  the  contents  on  the  top,  and  burn  your  mark  on  both 
fides  of  the  cover. 

Copper  in  bars,  in  the  form  of  flicks  of  fealing-  wax,  is  better 
than  in  plates  ;  but  the  Japan  copper  is  beft  of  all  :  though 
in  Gombroon  and  Mufkat  the  merchants  make  no  difference. 
The  clofer  and  redder  it  looks  within,  on  being  broke,  the 
better  it  is.  There  is  no  trufting  to  outward  appearance: 
for,  being  heated  red-hot,  and  quenched  in  common  urine, 
it  will  receive  a  high  red  colour,  that  may  deceive  you.  It 
is  ufually  packed  a  pecul  in  a  cheft,  covered  with  mats,  and 
bound  with  fplit  rattans. 

Allum  ;  the  beft  is  clear,  dry,  and  free  from  dirt. 
ChinaCamphire,  is  in  fmall,  white,  tranfparent  grains,  a  little 
bigger  than  fea-fand  ;  which  being  clofe  packed,  and  heated 
in  the  (hip's  hold,  coagulate  into  a  lump  before  it  comes  home. 
In  chefts  or  tubs  it  will  wafte ;  therefore  the  beft  way  to 
bring  it  is  in  China  jars,  or  tutenague. 
Sugar  and  fugar-candy  are  fortcd  into  head,  belly,  and  foot, 
which  bear  each  a  price  proportionably  greater  than  the  other. 
Cochinchina  affords  of  the  latter  the  beft  in  the  world,  being 
white,  and  as  clear  as  cryftal. 

Thefe  are  commodities  a  little  experience  will  gain  a  thorough 
knowledge  in,  and  prevent  impofition. 

Fans  are  in  the  greateft  perfection  at  Nanquin,  from  whence 
they  are  brought  to  Amoy,  and  this  market,  for  fale.  There 
are  great  quantities  made  all  over  China;  yet  there  is  a  fen- 
fible  difference  in  the  workmanfhip.  The  people  of  Amoy, 
having  had  the  longeft  and  greateft  commerce  with  us,  know 
beft  what  will  pleafe,  and  accordingly  employ  the  fineft  work- 
men in  the  provinces,  and  provide  it  againft  the  arrival  of  the 
Englifh  fhips  :  for  which  rcafon  not  only  the  beft  fans,  but 
the  beft  pictures,  toys,  and  lacquered  ware  have  always  been 
brought  from  that  port  :  but,  of  late  years,  their  beft  lacquer- 
men  have  been  drawn  to  Canton,  which  has  rendered  this  a 
mart,  more  famous  than  ever  the  other  was,  for  good  work- 
manfhip of  thefe  kinds,  as  it  has  always  likewife  excelled  in 
the  fiik  manufactures.  Before  you  fet  out,  learn  what  fize 
and  fafliion  is  moft  taking,  and  provide  yourfelf  accordingly. 
Pictures  are  valued  for  the  livelinefs  and  brifknefs  of  the  co- 
lours, and  variety  of  figures.  Odd  fancies  commonly  hit  the 
general  taftc ;  and  the  Chincfe  do  not  feem  to  have  any  tafte 
tor  pieces  of  gravity. 

Lacquered  ware  fhould  be  without  fpecks,  fmooth,  and  of  fo 
Jhining  a  black  that  you  may  eafily  fee  your  face  in  it,  the 
figures  in  raffed  Work,  and  well  executed  ;  the  bottoms,  fides, 
mid  corners  found  ;  and  nothing  fhould  be  chofen  but  what 
is  trfeful  :  the  gold  work  fhould  not  come  oft' with  flight  rub- 
Ring,  nor  the  fubftance  of  bowls,  bafons,  &c.  be  too  thick. 
The  fineft,  indeed,  comes  from  Japan,  but  at  fo  dear  a  rate, 
fliat  it  rarely  turns  to  account,  any  more  than  the  coarfeft, 
winch  our  own  artifls  can  greatly  excel:  therefore  the  beft 
China  is  advifable.  Pack  it  tight  in  chefts,  or  boxes,  left  it 
CBceive  damage  by  the  (hip's  motion  ;  for  the  fmalleft  part, 
worn  or  rubbed  oft",  makes  a  gieat  alteration  in  the  value. 
Porcdan,  or  China  ware,  is  fo  tender  a  commodity,  that 
good  admonitions  are  as  requifitc  for  package  as  purchafe. 
The  beft  of  thi:;  alio  comes  from  Japan,  which  the  fineNan- 
fcin  ware  fo  well  imitates,  that  it  muft  he  a  man  of  judgment 
and  experience  to  diftinguifh  one  fort  from  the  other. 
The  Japan  porcelan  is  hcavidt,  of  the  coarfeft  grain,  and 
freeft  firom  fpecks,  or  riflngs  in  the  bottom;  has  five  or  fix 
regular  knobs,  in  large  pieces,  which  are  never  obferved  in  the 
other;  and  the  gold  and  colours  are  delicately  laid  on  :  but 
the  greand  is  kldum  k>  white  a?  the  fine  Chiru,     There  h 


but  little  of  it  to  be  found  in  the  fhops,  it  being  generally  too 
dear  for  our  market.  However,  the  following  forts,  or  what 
we  call  Nanquin  japan,  will  turn  to  good  account. — Try 
every  piece  with  a  fmall  ftick,  to  difcover  the  cracks,  and 
take  nothing  of  that  which  has  the  leaft  fire-flaw  or  difco- 
lour;  otherwife  you  may  agree  to  be  allowed  fo  much  in  the 
whole,  or  per  cent,  for  damage. 

For  more  matter  upon  this  head,  in  regard  to  carrying  on  the 
Eaft-India  trade  in  general  to  the  beft  advantage,  we  fhall 
reprefent  it  under  thofe  various  heads  to  which  wc  have  here- 
tofore referred.  See  our  Maps  of  Afia. 
HOCOLATE,  which  is  diluted  in  warm  water,  in  order 
to  make  a  nourifhing  liquor,  is  a  pafte,  whofe  chief  ingre- 
dient is  the  powder  of  cacao-nuts,  which  are  taken  out  of  a 
long  fhell  fhaped  like  a  cucumber;  and  to  thefe  nuts  there  is 
an  additional  mixture  of  fome  particular  drugs.  The  Mexi- 
cans, in  whofe  country  the  cacao-tree  grows  in  the  greateft 
abundance,  take  the  nuts  and  mix  them  with  Indian  corn, 
and  fuch  fugar  as  they  extract  from  their  canes,  adding  a  few 
feeds  of  rocou,  which  are  coloured  with  the  fineft  vermiliort 
in  the  world.  They  grind  all  thefe  ingredients  between  a 
couple  of  ftones,  and  work  the  mixture  "into  a  pafte,  which 
they  eat  dry,  when  they  are  hungry,  and  diflblve  it  in  warn* 
water,  when  they  want  to  quench  their  thirft. 
The  Spaniards,  who  find  this  compofition  very  beneficial  and 
acceptable,  and  know  it  to  be  a  commodity  of  fure  confump- 
tion,  are  fo  induftrious  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  and  make  it 
extremely  valuable,  that  at  prefent  a  fmall  garden,  planted 
with  cacao-trees,  is  worth  above  twenty  thoufand  crowns  to 
the  proprietor.  Complaints  are  made,  that  the  Spaniards 
mix  with  the  cacao-nuts  too  great  a  quantity  of  cloves  and' 
cinnamon,  befides  other  drugs  without  number.  The  gro- 
cers at  Paris  ufe  few  or  none  of  thefe  ingredients,  and  have 
much  lefs  regard  for  mufk  and  ambergreafe,  which  a  number 
of  people  are  fond  of  to  infatuation  ;  they  only  chufe  out  the 
beft  nuts,  which  are  called  Caracca,  becaufe  they  are  brought 
from  the  ports  adjoining  to  the  city  of  Caraccas  in  Terra 
Firma  of  America ;  with  thefe  nuts  they  mix  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  cinnamon,  the  frefheft  Vanilla  *,  and  the  fineft 
fugar,  but  very  feldom  any  cloves;  and  they  now  have  the 
art  of  making  fuch  chocolate  as  is  univerfally  efteemed. 

*  Vanilla  is  a  fhell  full  of  a  lufcious  juice,  and  little  black 
feeds  of  a  moft  agreeable  odour.  It  is  gathered  in  America, 
and  efpecially  in  New  Spain,  from  a  tree  of  the  fame  name. 

Chocolate,  ready  made,  or  cacao-pafte,  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported after  the  24th  of  June  1724,   upon  forfeiture,  with 
double  the  value,  and  the  package,  10  Geo.  I.  cap.  10.  feet.  2. 
— Made  in  Great-Britain,  the  makers  to  enter  it  at  the  next 
office  in  writing,  and  upon  oath  ;  if  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, every  week  ;  and  in  any  other  part  of  Great-Britain, 
every  fix  weeks,  upon  forfeiture  of  50  1.   10  Geo.  I.  cap.  10. 
feet.  1.     Made  or  fold  in  Great-Britain,  the  pound  avoir- 
dupoife  pays  1  s.  6d. — To  be  paid  by  the  maker,  if  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  within  one  week,  and  in  any  other 
part  of  Great-Britain,  within  fix  weeks  after  entry. — To  be 
under  the  management  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  Excife, 
and  their  judgment  to  be  final. — This  duty  to  be  levied  by  the 
powers,   and  under  the  penalties  of  the  laws  of  excife  on  li- 
quors ;  and  all  penalties  to  be  fued  for  and  recovered  by  the 
fame  ways  and  means. — The  duty  not  paid  within  the  time 
limited,  the  penalty  is  50  1.  and  not  to  deal  till  the  duty  be 
cleared  off",  upon  forfeiture  of  treble  the  value,    10  Geo.  I. 
cap.  10.  feet.  18. — To  be  inclofed  in  papers,  containing  one 
pound  each,  and  muft  be  produced  at  the  office  where  en- 
tered, to  be  ftamped,   10  Geo.  I.  cap.  10.  feet.  19. — Coun- 
terfeiting the  ftamp,  or  felling  it  (knowingly)  with  fuch  a 
ftamp,  or  affixing  ftamped  papers  taken  from  chocolate  that 
has  paid  the  duty,  on  fuch  as  has  not,  the  penalty  50  1.  and 
twelve  months  imprifonment,  10  Geo.  I.  cap.  10.  feet.  22 
and  11  Geo.  I.  cap.  10.  feet.  13. — Damaged  by  lying  by, 
may  be  opened  in  the  prefence  of  the  officer,  and  the  ftamps 
returned  ;   and,  after  worked  over  again  with  frefti  choco- 
late-nuts, be  re-ftamped,  upon  paying  duty  only  for  what  i 
added,   11  Geo.  I.  cap.  30.  feet.  14. — But  proof  muft  be 
made  before  the  collector,  or  a  juftice  of  peace,  that  the  du 
ties  for  the  cacao-nuts  have  been  paid,  and  that  the  choco- 
late had   been   formerly  entered,   11  Geo.  1.  cap.  30.  f< 
15. — Upon  three  days  notice,  given  in  writing  to  the  officer 
of  the  divifion,  private  families  may  be  permitted  to  make 
chocolate  for  private  ufe;  provided  that  not  lefs  than  half  an 
hundred  weight  of  cacao-nuts  be  made  into  chocolate  atone 
time,    ]  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  10.   feet.  23  and   25. — But,   within 
three  days  after  finifhing,  muft  be  entered  upon  oath,  brough 
to  be  ftamped,  and  duty  paid,   upon  forfeiture  of  trtble  th< 
value,   10  Geo.  I.  cap.  10.   feet.  24 — By  the  act  of  32  0: 
Geo.  II.  a  further  additional  duty  of  9  d.  per  pound  is  laic 
on  chocolate,  to  be  levied  and  paid  as  the  former  duties 
Sec  Cacao. 
CINNABAR,  is  the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  ores  of  mercury 
It  is  a  moderately  compact  fubftance,  extremely  heavy,  an< 
of  a  bright  red  colour.    It  is  ibmctimes  found  in  large  mafTes 
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ifcrrictimcs  in  fmall  fpangles,  in  earths  or  (rones.  The  places 
whore  native  cinnabar  is  produced  in  plenty  are  chiefly  in 
Spain  and  Hungary,  and  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 
For  medicinal  ules  jiativc  cinnabar  is  to  be  chofcn  of  the 
brightcfl:  red,  the  heavieft  that  can  be  found,  and  fuch  as 
has  no  ftonv  or  earthy  matter  adhering  to  it.  The  mod  ex- 
perienced naturalifts  and  phyficians  have  for  thofe  ufes  given 
the  preference  to  the  factitious,  which  is,  in  effect,  the 
fame  fubftancc  ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  one  is  pre- 
pared by  nature,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  other  in 
the  laboratory  of  thechemift.  The  factitious  has  this  ad- 
Vantage,  that  the  quantity  of  mercury  contained  in  it  is  cer- 
tainly known,  which  in  the  native  can  only  be  conjectural  ; 
and  we  are  fure  alfo  of  the  former,  that  it  contains  nothing 
but  mercury  and  fulphur,  which  is  more  than  we  can  al- 
ways be  certain  of  with  regard  to  the  native. 
The  native  cinnabar  very  eafily  purtj  with  its  quickfilver,  on 
diftillation,  with  the  addition  of  iron  filings,  or  quick-lime  : 
the  fulphur,  indeed,  is  not  fo  eafily  feparated  from  this  mine- 
ral ;  but  if  it  be  boiled  in  a  lixivium  of  wood-afhes,  or  ra- 
ther decrepitated  nitre,  it  will  eafily  be  precipitated,  by  the 
addition  of  vinegar.  The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  native  or 
factitious  cinnabar,  for  they  are  the  fame  thing  when  the 
native  is  pure,  are  very  great.  Our  ableft  phyficians  have 
experienced  it  to  be  good  in  epilcpfics,  and  in  all  complaints 
of  the  head  and  nerves  ;  it  is  affirmed  by  fome  eminent  phy- 
ficians, that  it  is  the  molt  fovercign  remedy,  even  in  cafes 
of  lunacy,  if  properly  prepared. 

It  is  generally  found,  in  it's  pure  and  fluid  ftate,  lodged  in 
the  accidental  cavities  of  hard  ftone,  and  that  often  in  con- 
fidcrable  quantities.  There  are,  alfo,  fevcral  fpecics  of 
earth,  peculiarly  a  reddifh  marl,  and  a  pale  brown  clay,  in 
which  the  quicicfilvcr  is  lodged,  and  fometimes  in  the  purcft 
cryftallme  itones. 

It  is  alfo  frequently  found  in  a  bluifh  indurated  clay,  and 
fometimes  in  a  grcenifh,  or  olive-coloured,  talky  ftone,  in 
which  it  runs  in  fcarlet  veins.  Thefe,  and  the  variety  of 
other  appearances  of  this  mineral,  whether  in  fpots,  ftains, 
or  blended  among  the  fubftance  of  the  matter  into  which  it 
falls,  arc  of  the  number  of  the  ores  eafily  known  :  but  there 
is  another  wherein  there  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  rcd- 
nefs  ;  this  is  a  grcenifh,  orange-coloured,  or  blackifh  ftone, 
for  it  eafily  aflumes  all  thefe  colours,  and,  when  broken, 
has  verv  little  brightnefs,  and  nothing  of  the  appearance  of 
cinnabar,  from  all  thefe  oies  the  mercury  is  eafily  procured, 
by  diftillation  in  laro;e  retorts,  with  iron  filings,  or  quick- 
lime, as  before  intimated. 

The  procefs  is  as  follows  : 

Let  the  retort  be  well  coated,  and  of  a  peculiar  form,  hav- 
ing the  neck  very  long,  and  turned  down  at  the  end,  fo  that 
the  glafs  receiver  may  be  applied  perpendicularly  to  it  ;  and 
the  quantity  of  the  ore  ought  to  be  what  will  fill  about  two 
thirds  of  the  cavity  of  the  retort ;  it  fliould  be  fo  placed  that 
none  of  the  fluid  adhering  to  the  neck  may  fall  back  into  the 
belly,  but  that  every  particle  collected  mult  necefTarily  run 
down  into  the  receiver. 

The  retort  is  to  be  fet  on  a  raifed  hearth,  with  a  fuitable  bed 
of  ("and,  to  keep  it  Heady  ;  a  ftone  is  to  be  placed  at  it's  front, 
to  fupport  it's  neck,  and  keep  the  fire  from  reaching  the  reci- 
pient, and  the  recipient  is  then  to  be  applied  with  cold  wa- 
ter in  it,  the  nofe  of  the  retort  being  received  an  inch  or  tv/o 
into  the  water. 

In  this  ftate  a  fire  of  charcoal  is  to  be  made  about  the  retort, 
at  firft  at  a  diftance,  gradually  to  feafon  it  to  the  fire,  but, 
by  degrees,  it  muft  be  brought  nearer  :  the  retort  is  to  be 
kept  flightly  red-hot  for  about  an  hour:  more  or  lefs  time 
is  to  be  allowed  to  this  operation,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  ore,  and  it's  richnefs,  the  poorer  ores  requiring  a 
greater  heat.  When  the  veffels  are  cold,  the  quickfilver  will 
be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  in  the  receiver.  This 
operation  may  be  performed  in  a  fand-heat ;  but  then  it  is 
necefl'ary  that  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  be  kept  red-hot  dur- 
ing the  time,  and  that  the  retort  immediately  touch  it ;  but 
with  this  caution  it  does  not  do  fo  well  .as  when  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  retort  and  the  ore  are  equally  heated.  When 
there  is  little  or  no  fulphur  in  the  ore,  there  needs  no  addi- 
ction to  it,  it  running  very  readily  thus  out  of  the  retort ; 
but,  when  it  Is  of  the  cinnabarine  kind,  iron  or  lime  muft 
be  added,  and  the  fire  be  made  a  great  deal  ftronger.  See  the 
article  Mercury. 

INNAMON.  The  cinnamon  of  our  fhops  is  a  thin  bark, 
always  brought  to  us  rolled  up  in  a  fort  of  little  tubules,  or 
pipes  ;  thefe  are  from  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quill  to  that  of 
a  man's  thumb,  and  fometimes  larger;  and  in  length  they  are 
often  two  or  three  feet.  The  bark  itfelf  is  alfo  very  different 
in  thicknefs,  as  well  as  the  rolls,  or  tubes,  it  forms  itfelf  into. 
It  is  fometimes  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown  piece,  or  more, 
but  ufually  not  thicker  than  a  fhilling  ;  fometimes  we  meet 
With  it  as  thin  as  paper.  It's  furface  is  tolerably  fmooth  and 
even,  but  not  glony  :  it's  texture  fibrous,  and  moderately 
firm  ;  it  breaks,  however,  tolerably  eafy,  and  is  not  very 
heavy.  It's  colour  is  brownifh,  with  a  mixture  of  red.  It 
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is  of  an  extremely  fragrant  and  aromatic  fmell,  and  of  ari 
acrid  and  pungent  but  very  agreeable  tafte. 
The  greateft  deceits  that  are  practifed  in  the  fa!e  of  cinnamon 
are,  the  felling  fuch  as  has  already  had  it's  effential  oil  dif- 
tillcd  from  it,  and  been  dried  again,  and  the  impofing  the 
caflia  ligiiea  in  it's  phxe.  The  firft  of  thefe  cheats  is  disco- 
vered by  want  of  pungency  in  the  cinnamon  ;  the  fecond, 
that  the  caffia,  when  held  a  little  time  in  the  mouth,  be- 
comes mucilaginous,  which  the  true  cinnamon  never  docs. 
Our  cinnamon  is  the  interior  or  fecond  bark  of  the  tree 
which  produces  it  :  the  people  who  collect  it  take  off  the 
two  barks  together,  and  immediately  feparating  the  outer 
one,  which  is  rough,  and  has  very  little  fragrancy,  they 
lay  the  other  to  dry  in  the  fhade,  in  an  airy  place,  where  it 
rolls  itfelf  up  into  the  form  we  fee  it  in. 
It's  root  is  large,  and  divided  into  many  branches,  and  it 
penetrates  very  deep  into  the  ground  :  its  bark  is  of  a  reddifh 
grey  without,  and  red  within  :  it's  fmell  is  like  that  of 
camphire,  very  ftrong,  but  the  woody  part  has  no  fmell  at 
all.  The  trunk  is  thick,  and  divides  into  a  multitude  of 
branches:  the  bark  is  green  at  firft,  but  it  grows  reddifh 
with  age,  and  wr;ms  itfelf  clofe  to  the  wood,  but  it  is  covered 
with  a  greyifh,  loofe,  and  chapped  rind  :  it  is  of  a  faintly 
aromatic  tafte,  while  frefh,  but  acquires  a  very  pungent  one 
in  drying  :  the  wood  is  whitifh,  firm,  and  without  fmell. 
The  leaves  rcfemble  thofe  of  the  bay-tree,  but  they  are  larger, 
being  four  inches,  or  thereabouts,  in  length  :  they  ftand  on 
modi  rately  long  pedicles,  and  though  of  no  virv  remarkable 
fmell  while  frefh,  they  becon,  grant  in  crying,  and 

have  the  tiu- fmell  of  the  cinnamon-bail:;  by  which  they 
arc  d.ft  nguifhed  from  the  malabathrum-l  .oh  other- 

wife  greatly  rcfemble  them.  The  flo-..rs  r.re  fmall  and 
whitifh;  they  ftand  in  clutters  at  the  end  of  t:v  -.Miches, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  little  berries,  of  anobloiv:  f .„  ■  c,  green 
at  firft,  but  afterwards  bluifli,  and  [potted  with  white:  thefe 
ftand  in  little  hollow  grcenifh  cups;  they  confift  of  a  thin 
rind,  inclofing  a  foft  grcenifh  pulp,  of  a.;  auftere,  aftringentj 
and  fubacid  tafle,  under  which  is  an  obiong,  thin,  and  brit- 
tle ftone,  containing  a  kernel  of  the  fume  fhape,  and  of  a 
reddifh  colour. 

The  tree  grows  in  Ceylon  fo  plentiful')',  that  the  woods  and 
forefts  are  full  of  it.  The  bark  intended  for  ufe  is  taken  from 
the  branches  of  three  years  growth,  or  thereabouts.  They 
take  it  off  in  fpring  and  autumn,  when  the  quantity  of  fap 
between  it  and  the  wood  makes  it  loofe.  The  branches 
thus  ftripped  remain  bare  two  or  three  years  ;  but  afterwards 
they  acquire  a  new  covering,  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  for- 
mer. There  is  a  thin  membrane  very  obfervable  on  the  in- 
ner furface  of  the  cinnamon,  when  frefh  taken  from  the 
tree,  and  which  even  is  diftinguifhable  with  us,  if  carefully 
enquired  after.  This  is  truly  a  third  bark  of  the  tree.  It  is 
of  a  vaftly  more  acrid  tafte  than  the  reft,  and  is  what  alone 
contains  the  oil  of  the  drug.  Hoffn;  n,  who  was  at  the 
pains  of  feparating  fome  of  it,  found  that  it  yielded,  on  dif- 
tillation,  fix  times  as  much  oil  of  cinnamon  as  the  common 
cinnamon  taken  in  the  grofs. 

The  ancients  have  treated  very  largely  of  a  drug  which  they 
call  cinnamon,  and  of  another  very  nearly  allied  to  it,  which 
they  cail  caffia.  Many  have  fuppof-:d  their  cinnamon  and 
caffia  to  be  the  produce  of  two  different  trees;  that  their 
cinnamon  is  now  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  that  their 
caffia  was  the  fame  with  what  we  now  Call  ci  mo.  .  Their 
accounts  of  thefe  fpices  are  but  little  to  be  depended  upon  : 
they  only  received  them  from  merchants,  unwilling,  perhaps^ 
as  well  as  unable  to  give  thern  true  information  about  the 
origin  of  a  drug  of  fuch  value.  It  appears,  upon  the  whole^ 
that  our  cinnamon,  and  their  cinnamon  and  caffia,  are  all 
three  of  the  fame  kind.  Their  own  accounts  of  their  caffia 
prove  it  to  be  the  fame  with  our  cinnamon  ;  and,  from  the 
fame  accounts,  it  is  alfo  eify  to  learn,  that  their  caffia  and 
cinnamon  were  the  produce  of  the  lame  tree,  but  that  the 
cinnamon  Was  the  f.rsalier  branches,  cut  off  and  fold  to  them  j 
wood  and-  bark  together ;  and  their  caffia,  the  bark  of  the 
fomewhat  larger  branches  of  trie  fame  tree*  ftripped  off  and 
fold  fepr.rate. 

The  trade  of  cinnamon  feems  to  have  been  carried  on  a  great 
while  in  this  double  manner,  till  at  length  it  was  found  bet- 
ter to  ftrip  even  the  fmaller  branches",  and  to  bring  over  only 
the  bark,  which  is  the  cuftom  continued  to  this  day  ;  only 
we  have  changed  the  terms,  and  made  the  word  cinnamon 
applicable  to,  and  exprefiive  of  the  bark,  inftead  of  the  name 
calfia,  by  which  they  called  it. 

Theantients  had  feveral  kinds  of  caffia,  differing  in  colour, 
degree  of  pungency,  and  other  circumftances,  which  they 
called  afyphe,  mold,  and  gifer,  and  by  other  names.  Their 
cinnamon  they  alfo  diftinguiibed,  in  the  .me  manner,  into 
the  mofilitic,  the  mountain*  the  black  and  the  white  cinna- 
mon. But  all  thefe  are  not  to  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
barks  of  different  fpecies  of  the  cinnamon-tree;  they  were  only 
different  in  trifling  accidents,  and  were  ro  other  than  the 
{trippings  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  tree,  fome  of  the  larger,  and 
others  of  the  fmaller  branches,  and  fome  from  the  trees  of 
one  part  of  the  eaft,  and  others  from  thofe  of  another.  There 
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is  as  much  difference,  even  now,  between  the  cinnamon  of  i 
Ceylon  and  that  of  Malabar  and  Java,  between  that  which 
grows  in  good  foil,  and  that  of  bad,  and  between  that  of  the 
cultivated,  and  that  of  the  wild  trees,  as  between  the  feveral 
kinds  of  cinnamon  defcribed  by  the  ancients  under  their 
various  names. 

All  the  virtues  attributed  by  the  antients  to  their  cinnamon 
are  found  in  ours  :  it  is  an  aitringent  in  the  primum  via? ;  but, 
in  the  more  remote  feats  of  action,  it  operates  as  an  aperient 
and  alexipharmic :  it  ftops  diarrhoeas,  and  it  promotes  the 
menfes,  and  haftens  delivery :  it  ftrengthens  the  vifcera, 
aflifts  concoction,  difpels  flatulencies,  and  is  a  very  pleafant 
cordial.  It  may  be  given  in  powder,  from  10  grains  to  20; 
but  it  is  more  frequently  given  in  form  of  decoction,  tinc- 
ture, or  infufion.  Befides  it's  being  an  ingredient  in  many 
of  the  compofitions  of  the  fhops,  it  is  in  fuch  efteem  as  to 
be  given  in  form  of  a  fimple  and  fpirituous  water,  a  tincture, 
and  an  eflential  oil. 
CIRCULATION,  in  it's  common  acceptation,  fignifies  the 
act  of  moving  round,  or  in  a  circle.  The  light  wherein  I 
(hall  confider  this  article,  as  confiftent  with  the  tenor  of 
our  work,  is  as  follows  : 


Remarks. 

The  circulation  of  all  the  goods  and  commodities  in  a  flare 

is  carried  on  by  undertakers,  and  all  at  an  uncertainty. 
The  farmer  who  fows  his  corn,  and  feeds  his  flocks  upon  his 
farm,  does  not  know  what  price  the  commodities  will  bear, 
fmce  they  may  be  fcarce  or  plenty  in  a  (late,  according  to  the 
goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the  feafon:  if  there  be  a  great  plenty, 
there  will  be  too  much  for  the  confumption  of  the  year,  and 
an  overplus  to  ferve  the  next  year  ;  and  fo  the  farmer's  com- 
modities will  be  cheaper :  if  there  be  a  fcarcity  they  will  be 
dear.  Thus  the  farmer  is  an  undertaker,  who  carries  on  his 
bufinefs  at  an  uncertainty. 

The  confumption  of  the  farmer's  commodities  not  being  in 
his  village  only,  but  a  good  part  of  it  in  the  neareft  city,  he 
cannot  go  to  the  city,  and  fit  down  there,  to  retail  his  com- 
modities, without  neglecting  the  bufinefs  of  his  farm:  nor 
will  the  proprietors  of  the  city,  or  the  artifans  and  mechanics, 
*nd  others  there,  buy  fo  much  of  his  commodities  as   they 
will  confume  in  their  families  in  a  year  ;  their  families  may 
increafe  or  decreafe  within  the  year,  and  they  may  confume 
fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs,  of  each  commodity,  and  few 
or  none  of  them  afe  able  to  lay  up  a  year's  provifion  for  their 
families:   fo  that  feveral  others  fet  up  for  undertakers,  and 
give  a  certain  price  for  the  farmer's  commodities,  and  refell 
them  at  an  uncertain  price.  Such  are  the  merchants  of  corn, 
wool,  wine,  butchers,  tanners,  &c.  and  all  thefe  undertakers 
work  at  an  uncertainty,  and  bankruptcies  happen  frequently 
among  them.     It  is  impoflible  for  any  of  them  to  know  the 
confumption  of  the  city  he  is  in,  becaufe  he  cannot  know 
the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  year, 
nnd  becaufe  the  fame  families  confumes  fometimes  more  and 
fometimes  lefs  of  each  kind  in  a  year;  and,  becaufe  or  the 
rival  undertakers  in  the  fame  trade,  fome  find  more  favour 
and  confidence  from  their  cuftomers  than  others. 
In  like  manner  the  undertaker  who  has  bought  the  farmer's 
wool  at  a  certain  price,  is  not  fure  of  the  price  he  {hall  have 
for  it  from  the  undertaker  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  That 
•price  may  vary  in  proportion  to  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  wool, 
with  regard  to  the  demand  for  it's  confumption  ;  and  this  con- 
fumption cannot  be  previoufly  known  or  computed.  In  feve- 
ral families  they  do  not  know  themfelves  how  long  the  fancy 
will  hold  them  to  wear  the  fame  cloaths,  nor  what  fort  of 
cloth  they  will  wear  next.  The  undertaker  of  the  manufac- 
ture runs  the  fame  hazard,  befid  is  that  of  the  change  of  mode, 
and  fifhion,  which  may  occafion  his  having  feveral  unfafhion- 
able  {turfs  lie  upon  his  hands,  to  be  fold  off  at  under  prices. 
The  retailers  and  ihopkeepers  of  all  kinds  are  alfo  undertakers, 
and  fell  at  an  uncertainty  ;  what  encourages  and   maintains 
thcin  in  a  ftatc  is,  that  their  cuftomers,  or  the  confumcrs, 
chufe  to  give  fomcthing  more  to  find  what  they  want  ready 
to  their  hand,  when  they  have  the  fancy  or  means  to  buy, 
than  to  make  a  provifion  of  thofe  things  at  the  firft  hand  ; 
/or  fome  of  the  con fu men  want   means   to  make  a  yearly 
provifion  beforehand,  and  few  care  to  confine  their   fancy, 
which  is  fo  liable  to  vary,  when,  for  a  fmall  addition  of  price, 
they  may  pleafe  themfelves,  and  determine  their  humour  in 
a  {hop,  at  the  very  time  they  come  to  the  confumption.    Thus 
nobody  cares  to  befpeak  cloth  for  his  family  at  the  manu- 
facturer's a  year  beforehand,  when  he  may,  for  a  fmall  mat- 
ter more,  pleafe  himfelf,  when  he  has  occafion,  at  a  wool- 
len-draper's {hop.     The  undertakers  become  confumcrs  and 
"•uftomers  one  in  regard  to  the  other :  the  woollen-draper  to 
the  wine-merchant,  or  brewer,  and   the   wine-merchant   to 
the  woollen-draper ;  and  thus   is  carried   on   the   indefinite 
circulation  of  traffic  in  focietics. 

Tin' other  undertakers,  as  mine-adventurers,  merchants  of  all 
kinds,  whether  adventurers  or  {hop-keepers,  undertakers  of 
publL-  houfes,  coffcc-houfcs,  paltry-cooks,  hackney  coaches, 
Ice,  fubfilt  by  undertaking  at  an  uncertainty,  aud  proportion 
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themfelves  in  number  to  the  demand  of  the  confumcrs  and 
cuftomers.  If  there  be  too  many  hackney  coaches  with  re- 
gard to  the  cuftomers  who  employ  them,  fome  of  them  muft 
break,  or  put  down  their  coaches  :  if  too  few,  new  ones 
will  be  erected. 

The  mafter  tradefmen,  or  undertakers,  who  keep  journeymen 
at  work,  as  fhoe-makers,  taylors,  peruke-makers,  &c.  and 
the  undertakers  of  their  own  labours,  as  tinkers,  chimncy- 
fweepers,  water-carriers,  &c.  fubfift  alfo  at  an  uncertainty, 
and  proportion  themfelves  in  number  to  the  demand,  and  to 
their  cuftomers.  If  a  water-carrier  keeps  an  account  of  what 
he  earns  in  one  year  (fuppofe  20 1.)  and  in  another  year 
(fuppofe  15  1.)  it  will  anfwer  the  fame  thing  as  if  he  were 
faid  to  have  20  1.  wages  from  his  cuftomers  in  one  year,  and 
15  1.  in  another:  but,  as  he  is  an  undertaker,  his  wages  is 
uncertain. 

The  like  may  be  faid  of  higher  undertakers  of  their  own 
labour  or  feience,  as  painters,  phyficians,  lawyers,  Sec. 
From  thefe  inductions  and  explications,  which  may  be  ap- 
plied, with  a  little  variation,  to  all  orders  of  men  in  fociety, 
it  appears,  that  every  body  in  a  ftate  is  either  an  undertaker, 
or  at  wages,  though  their  ranks  and  functions  be  very  dif- 
ferent. The  courtier,  who  has  a  penfion,  the  general,  who 
has  pay,  and  the  fervant,  who  has  wages,  fall  under  the  fame 
denomination  :  all  others  in  a  ftate  are  undertakers,  or  fub- 
fift at  uncertain  wages. 

But  the  prince  and  proprietors  of  land  alone  are  independent 
in  a  flate,  and  thofe  from  whom  the  fubfiftence  and  riches 
of  all  other  ranks  of  men  flow.  And,  whereas  the  land  is 
commonly  in  the  hands  of  the  gentry  and  nobility,  it  is  not 
furprizing  that  the  notion  of  gentlemen  and  noblemen  has 
ever  had  fo  great  an  influence  in  the  world. 

But  if  any  undertaker,  or  perfon  at  high  wages,  has  faved 
wealth  ;  that  is,  if  any  has  a  magazine  of  corn,  wine,  wool, 
lead,  tin,  copper,  filver,  gold,  or  any  other  commodities  or 
goods  that  have  an  intrinfic  value,  or  conftant  vent,  he  may 
fo  far  be  efteemed  wealthy  and  independent,  though  be  has 
no  land.  With  thefe  he  may  buy  all  conveniencies  of  life, 
and  make  a  better  figure  than  if  he  had  a  fmall  portion  of 
land,  and  may  even  become  a  land-proprietor  :  but  thefe 
goods  are  more  variable  in  their  value  than  land,  and  more 
in  danger  of  being  loft ;  and  it  {hould  not  be  forgot,  that 
they  have  been  acquired,  one  way  or  other,  by  the  weight 
and  influence,  or  at  the  expence  of  the  proprietors  of  lands. 
From  all  that  has  been  faid,  I  think  it  appears,  that  the  ma- 
chine of  circulation  of  traffic  in  a  fociety,  which  is  princi- 
pally concerned  in  eating,  drinking,  cloathing,  and  the  other 
conveniencies  of  life,  is  carried  on  among  us  in  Europe  by 
undertakers,  all  at  an  uncertainty  ;  and  that,  though  politi- 
cal focieties  and  cities  feem,  from  the  indefinite  numbers  of 
people  of  different  ranks,  ftations,  and  occupations  which 
compofe  them,  to  have  fomething  wonderful  and  incompre- 
henfible  in  their  ceconomy ;  yet  it  feems  that  the  grand  ma- 
chine is  commonly  carried  on  with  uncertainty,  and  that 
every  thing  finds  it's  own  proportion,  well  or  ill,  according 
to  chance  or  caprice,  without  any  peculiar  intellectual  con- 
duct, whereby  the  fociety  of  commerce  and  circulation  is 
governed. 

Of  the  Circulation  of  money. 

In'confcqucncc  of  what  has  been  faid  under  the  article  of 
Cash,  we  {hall  further  add,  in  regard  to  the  circulation  of 
money  ;   That  we  may  confider  the  money  which  goes  out 
of  the  land-proprietor's  pocket,  and  is  fpread  into  the  fevc 
ral  rivulets  of  barter  in  circulation  ;  out  of  which  it  is  again 
gathered  into  the  farmer's  purfe,  to  make  another  quarter's 
payment  to  the  land-proprietor,  according  to  what  has  been 
urged  under  the  head  of  cafh,  as  before  intimated. 
If,  purfuant  to  our  example,  the  farmer  has  paid  1500  ounces 
of  filver  to  the  proprietor,  and  he  pays  out  115  ounces  a  week 
while,   on  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  gathers  together  il< 
ounces  a  week,  there  will  be  but  115  ounces,  properly  {peak- 
ing, in  motion  ;  and  at  fix  weeks  end,  when  the  proprieto 
has  but  750  ounces  left,  the  farmer  will  have  collected  toge 
thcr  the  other  750  ounces;  fo  that  the  whole  1500  ounce 
(with  115  ounces  that  are  every  week  in  circulation)  arealway 
kept  up,  and  only  paid  and  put  in  motion  once  a  quarter, 
But  this  fcldom  happens  to  be  the  cafe  in  a  ftate  ;  for  mone 
is  fpread  out  into  the  little  channels  of  trade  without  rule  0 
proportion,  and  likewife  gathered  together  without  any  pro 
portion.     Thefe  fame  1500  ounces  are  often  paid  away  b 
feveral  people  to  the  land-proprietor,  as  foon  as  he  has 
ccived  them,  and  are  not  accumulated   again  together  ti 
near  the  end  of  the  quarter,  when  the  farmer  receives  thei 
in  a  lump  from  the  corn-chan.'.lcr,  woollen  manufacturer,  k 
in  exchange  for  his  commodities,  which  enables  him  to  pa! 
the  landlord  another  quarter's  rent.      In  this  interval  of  timi' 
thefe  1500  ounces  may  have  gone  to  and  fro  in  an  hundrc 
rivulets  of  baiter,  and  helped  on  the  circulation  of  the  oth< 
two  rents,  as  well  as  the  principal  rent  they  arc  undcrfloc 
to  make  the  payment  of. 

This  would,  methinks,  make  it  probable  that  a  lefs  pr< 
porUeu  «f  jueuty,  «v*n  than  that  which  w«  have  fuppofe 
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might  carry  on  the  general  circulation  and  barter  necefiary 
in  a  Mate  :  the  following  argument  Teems  to  itrcngthcn  the 
fame  notion. 

All  barters  that  are  made  by  evaluation  in  a  ftate,  require  no 
ready  money,  it'  the  woollen-draper  fells  the  baker  100 
ounces,  of  filver  value  of  cloth,  and  the  baker  fupplics  the 
woollen-draper  with  the  like  value  in  bread,  both  at  the  mar- 
ket, or  current  price,  it  is  fo  much  bartered  without  money. 
Of  thefe  barters  by  evaluation  there  are  feveral  carried  on  in 
a  ftate  where  trade,  credit,  and  honefty  flourifh  [fee  the  Ar- 
ticle Barter]  there  are  many  of  them  ufed  in  the  country 
as  well  a;  in  the  cities :  but  1  am  to  obferve  they  could  not 
be  carried  on,  if  the  barters  againft  money  at  markets,  and 
the  altercations,  which  fix  the  par  between  money  and  com- 
modities, did  not  firlt  naturally  find  out  the  price  of  things : 
fo  that,  when  in  a  village  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  is  bar- 
tered and  exchanged  for  a  certain  quantity  of  iron,  the  eva- 
luation is  made  of  the  corn  and  of  the  iron,  according  to  the 
.  prices  they  bear  at  the  nearcft  market. 
The  more  barters  are  made  by  evaluation  in  a  ftate,  the  lefs 
ready  money  generally  feems  requifite  to  carry  on  the  circu- 
lation, if  the  woolleli-draper  fupplies  the  wine-merchant 
with  the  cloth  necefiary  for  the  confumption  of  his  family, 
at  the  current  price;  and  the  wine-merchant  fupplies  the 
woollen-draper  with  the  wine  his  family  confumes,  alfo  at 
the  current  price  ;  and  if  they  truft  one  anocher  in  accounts, 
When  they  come  to  fettle  their  faid  accounts,  at  the  year's 
end  ;  all  the  money  required  to  carry  on  this  trade  will  be 
the  fuin  which  pays  the  difference. 

The  barters  by  evaculation  are  molt  carried  on  by  the  under- 
takers and  mafter  tradefmen,  and  between  the  tanners  and 
labourers,  and  others  who  aflift  them:  fo  that  they  fecm  prin- 
cipally to  help  the  circulation  of  the  two  laft  rents  ;  whereas 
the  circulation  of  the  firft  rent  mull  be  always  carried  on  by 
ready  money,  except  when  the  land  proprietor  confumes  part 
of  his  farmer's  commodities  in  kind,  and  allows  it  out  of  h.s 
rent,  as  is  much  practifed  in  Italy.  The  Milancfe  nobility 
have  a  quantity  of  hay  fent  in  by  their  farmer-,  in  pari  oi 
their  rent,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  coach-horfes,  &lc 
and  a  quantity  of  wheat,  which  they  exchange  with  tiie  b.  - 
kers  for  the  bread  they  confume  in  their  families,  belides 
wine,  &c.  and  thefe  evaluations  help  out  the  circulation  ot 
the  firft  rent. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  mould  fcem  to  be  inferred,  that 
honefty  and  confidence  in  dealings  in  a  ftate  keep  forward 
the  barters  by  evaluation,  and,  confequcntly,  make  money 
go  farther  in  circulation  ;  and  experience  tells  us,  that,  when 
credit  fails,  the  circulation  is  clogged,  and  money  grows 
fcarcer. 

Another  circumftancc,    which  helps  circulation  greatly,  is 
goldfmiths  and  banks,  as  the  bank  of  England,  that  of  Am 
fterdam,  of  Venice^  of  Genoa,  <kc.     Thefe  prevent  a  great 
fum  from  being  kept  in  private  hands  without  motion,  and 
accelerate  circulation. 

Thefe  reafons  feem  to  confirm  that  the  circulation  in  a  ftate 
may  be  carried  on  with  lefs  money  than  what  I  have  laid  down 
tinder  the  article  Cash  :  but  the  following  reafons  may,  per- 
haps, feem  to  counter-ballar.ee  them  in  fome  meafure. 
Provident  faving  people,  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  lay  up  mo- 
ney, fome  to  enable  them  to  marry,  fome  to  give  portions 
to  their  children,  and  all  againft  an  evil  day;  and  this  money 
they  keep  up  till  it  makes  a  fum  fit  to  bring  them  an  intereft. 
Several  covetous  and  fearful  people  lay  up  and  bury  money : 
the  money  and  eftates  of  minors  and  of  pleading  parties,  de- 
pofited   in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  makes  no  final  1  fum  ; 
to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  not  only  feveral  proprietors, 
but  alfo  that  feveral  undertakers,  fervants,    and  workmen, 
have  always  fome  money,  more  or  lefs,  in  their  hands,  which 
are  never  fo  empty  but  that  a  part  of  the  old  money  ftill 
remains,  after  they  have  received  the  new. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  make  an  eftimate  of  fuch  articles,  but 
they  fufficiently  prove,  in   general,  that  a  confiderable  fum 
of  the  circulating  money  in  a  ftate  may  be  efteemed  to  lie 
always  without  motion.    If  a  gentleman  makes  it  his  remark, 
that  he  never  had  lefs  money  in  his  hands  than  20 1.  at  any 
time  through  the  whole  year,  it  is  plain  he  might  have  kept 
the  fame  individual  20 1.  by  him  without  motion  all  that  year; 
'  and  that  fo  much  may  be  efteemed  to  have  lain  by   without 
circulation.     It  alfo  happens  that  feveral  large  payments  are 
made  between  undertakers,  as  well  as  at  the  terms   farmers 
pay  their  rents,  though  thefe  may  very  well  be  made  out  of 
the  money  required  for  the  circulation  of  the  two  laft  rents. 
Upon  the  whole  ;  I  fhould  think  my  conjecture,  from  what 
has  been  faid  under  the  article  Cash  and   here,  is  not  very 
wide;  viz.  That  the  money  which  carries  on  the  whole  cir- 
culation of  a  ftate,  is  near  the  quantity  of  one  third  part  of  all 
the  annual  rents  of  the  proprietors  of  the  land ;  where  the 
proprietors  have  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  and  where  the  circulation  is  not  much  helped  by  barters 
and  by  evaluations,  the  quantity  of  the  money   muft  cer- 
tainly be  greater. 
61TRON,  a  fruit  which  comes  from  hot  countries  :  the  bark 
is  yellow,  wrinkled,  and  of  an  agreeable  ftnell, 
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Wcfhall  fpeak  of  them  here  only  with  relation  to  the  corn1-* 
merce  therein,  and  the  traffic  made  of  their  juice  or  bark. 
The  moft  part,  whether  fweet  or  ftiarp,  that  are  fold  irl 
France,  are  got  by  druggifts  and  grocers  from  fome  parts 
on  the  river  Genes,  amongft  others,  from  St  Rcmo,  or  from 
fome  of  the  cities  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  as  Nice  and 
Mentone;  whence  thsy  are  brought  by  fea  to  Marfeilles,  and 
afterwards  fent  10  Paiis,  and  ellewhere. 
At  St.  Rcmo  and  Mentone  the  vent  of  citron  is  not  without 
the  confent  of  the  council  of  the  city,  and  that  twice  a  year, 
at  moft  thrice,  according  as  the  crop  proves,  but  ufually  in 
May  and  September. 

They  fell  thofe  only  that  will  not  pafs  through  an  iron  ring;, 
the  fize  of  which  is  regulated  by  public  authority;  the  reft 
arc  reje&ed  as  too  fmall,  and  ufed  only  for  the  juice,  which 
is  brought  to  Avignon  and  Lyons  in  barrels,  for  the  dyers. 
Great  quantities  of  the  juice  are  brought  from  Sicily  into 
France,  for  the  fame  ufe ;  but  they  bring  but  few  citrons, 
being  not  in  much  efteem. 

As  to  the  citrons  brought  from  Nice,  there  is  not  that  care 
taken  about  them  ;  but  who  will,  may  buy  them,  according 
to  time  and  quality,  be  they  big  or  little. 
1  hey  fell  two  forts  of  the  oil  of  citron  ;  the  one,  which  is 
much  efteemed,  and  called  the  efience  of  cedar,  which  is  made 
of  the  citron-peel,  or  of  their  rind  rafped  ;  the  other,  which  is 
a  common  oil,  grcenifh,  clear,  and  fragrant,  is  made  of  the 
Ices  at  the  bottom  of  the  cafks,  in  which  the  citror.-juicc  is 
fet  to  fine.  Fifty  pounds  of  the  lees,  which  are  called  alfo 
bacchas,  ufually  produce  but  three  pounds  of  oil.  The  per- 
fumers make  ule  of  thefe  oils,  efpecially  the  efience  of  cedar. 
The  vinegar  of  cedar,  which  the  perfumers  alfo  ufe,  and  is 
much  efteemed  in  France,  is  the  juice  exprefled  from  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  citrons  half  ripe,  which  come  from  JBorghcre, 
near  St  Rtmo. 

Small  diidied  citrons,  dry  and  moift,  and  great  citron-peels^ 
alio  candied,  arc  brought  from  the  Madeiras.  The  fmall 
citions  fhould  be  tender,  green,  and  freJhj  the  great  peels 
fhould  he  ch  ifen  n  w,  in  little  flices,  clear  and  tranfparent, 
green  on  the  out-fide,  well  glazed  within,  plump,  cafy  t» 
cut,  and  not  pricked. 

It  is  laid  that  numbers  of  negroes  arc  employed  at  Martinico 
in  cai  dying  citrons. 

Citronn.at  is  the  ei.ron-peel  candied  and  cut  into  pieces, 
to  be  lent  abroad.  Sorbec  is  made  of  the  citron-juice  and 
fugar:  the  belt  comes  from  Alexandria. 
Syrup  of  lemons  is  the  fame  thing  with  fyrup  of  citron.  By 
the  druggifts  it  is  called  fimply  fyrup  of  citrons;  but  the 
apothecaries  fell  it  by  the  name  of  fyrup  of  lemons. 
There  are  atTonquin  two  forts  of  citrons,  or  lemons,  yellow 
and  green  ;  but  boih  i'o  ftiarp  and  acid,  that  it  is  inpoffible 
to  eat  them  without  prejudice  to  the  ftomach.  However, 
they  are  not  ufclefs  to  the  Tonquinefe,  any  more  than  to  the 
other  Indians;  for  they  not  only  ufe  them,  as  we  do  aqua 
fortis,  to  clean  copper,  tin,  and  other  metals,  which  tiiey 
intend  to  prepare  for  gilding,  but  alfo  for  dyeing,  efpecially 
filks. 

Another  ufe  they  make  of  them  is  to  whiten  linr.cn  ;  and  they 
put  it  in  all  their  lixivia,  particularly  for  fine  ft uffs,  which  gives 
them  an  admirable  whitenefs  and  beauty,  as  may  be  obferved 
chiefly  in  all  the  cotton  fluff's  which  come  from  the  ftatcs  of 
the  Mogul,  and  are  whitened,  as  we  Europeans  imagine,  witht 
the  juice  of  thofe  fort  of  lemons. 
CIVET,  a  kind  of  perfume,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
animal  'tis  taken  from,  and  to  which  'tis  peculiar. 
The  civet-cat  is  a  little  animal  not  unlike  a  cat,  excepting 
that  it's  nofe  is  more  pointed,  that  it's  claws  are  lefs  danger- 
ous, and  has  a  different  cry. 

'Tis  known  to  be  a  quadruped  common  in  Africa,  the  In- 
dies, Peru,  Brazil,  New  Spain,  Guinea ;  that  Belon,  and 
after  him  fome  moderns,  among  others  M.  Perrault,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  Natural  Hiftory,  acknowledge  the  civet-cat  to  be 
the  hyena  of  Ariftotie,  and  have  called  k  the  odoriferous 
hyena:  others  take  it  for  a  kind  of  wild  cat,  and  call  it  felis 
zibethica,  becaufe  the.  perfume  it  bears  the  Arabians  call 
zibet;  whence  it  has  it's  French  name civette.  The  Guinea 
civet  pretty  much  refembjes  that  of  the  Levant,  but  what 
they  call  occidental  civet  is  nothing  like  it. 
Caftellus,  Fallopius,  Thomas  Bartholine,  and  even  M.  Per- 
rault, have  fpoken  but  fuperficially  of  the  bag  and  perfume 
of  that  animal.  'Twill  therefore  be  after  the  bbfervations  of 
M.  Morand,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  the  year  1728,  that  we  can  talk  knowingly  hereon,  and 
more  juftly  than  M.  Savary;  of  which  we  fhall  feleet  the 
moft  remarkable  particulars. 

The  bag  is  fituated  between  the  anus  and  pudenda  of  the 
animal,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  beavers  carry  their 
caftoreum.  It  hangs  outwardly  between  the  thighs  of  the 
civet-cat.  'Tis  pretty  large.  In  fhort,  'tis  a  cavity  inclofed 
in  a  thick  cover,  and  hath  a  long  opening  without  refembling 
the  vulva. 

The  whole  thicknefs  of  the  covering  is  formed  by  an  infinity 
of  fmall  grains,  which  are  the  glanduies  through  which  the 
odorous  liquor  is  filtered.     Viewing  thefe  grains  witha  mi- 
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crofcope,  M.  Morand  hath  difcovered,  that  they  arc  accom- 
panied with  an  infinite  number  of  follicules,  or  little  purfes, 
that  contain  the  liquor  already  filtered.  In  that  liquor,  which 
is  fing;ular,  are  little  hairs  here  and  there  without  order. 
Theyhave  no  roots  vifible  to  us,  nor  are  united  with  each 
other. 

The  cavity  of  the  bag  is  pofiefled  of  two  kinds  of  clews  of 
fhort  filk,  foaked  in  the  odorous  liquor,  which  looks  like  a 
white  oil. 

On  comprefling  the  fubftance  of  the  covering,  there  ouzes 
through  the  pores,  or  rather  excretory  ducts  of  it's  internal 
membrane,  an  odorous  oil,  which  falls  into  the  cavity  of  the 
bag  ;  it  comes  out,  not  by  feparate  drops,  but  in  a  continued 
ftream. 

We  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
civet-cat,  to  know  on  what  occafion  it  emits  it's  oil,  or  what 
tife  it  makes  of  it ;  but  we  fee  the  mechanifm  is  intended  to 
prevent  a  perpetual  flux  ;  the  filken  clews  doing  the  office 
of  a  fponge,  which  holds  the  liquor  it  has  imbibed  till  ex- 
prefFed  from  it. 

There  is  a  great  trade  of  civet  at  Calicut,  at  Baflbra,  and  in 
other  parts   of  the  Indies,  and  in  Africa,  where  the  animal 
that  produces  the  perfume  is  found.     Live  civet-cats  are  to 
be  feen  alfo  in  France  and  in  Holland,  but  'tis  faid  by  fome, 
they  have  been  only  brought  from  the  Levant.     The  French 
feldorn  keep  them  but  as  a  rarity.  As  to  the  Dutch,  who  keep 
a  great  number,  they  draw  the  civet  from  them  for  fale,  and 
'tis  what  furnifheth  a  part  of  that  brought  from  Holland. 
Before  thefe  animals  had  been  feen  in  Europe,  and  obferva- 
tion  made  on  the  manner  of  extracting  the  perfume,  'twas 
commonly  believed,  on  the  relations  of  fome   travellers,  to 
be  only  the  fweat  of  the  animal,  when  irritated  ;  and  thofe 
who  love  the  inftruetive  and   diverting  amufement  of  tra- 
vels, may  perhaps  remember  to  have  read  fome,  who  confi- 
dently affirm,  that  they  (hut  the  civet-cats,  in  iron-cages  ; 
and  that,  after  having  beat  them  along  time  with  rods,  they 
gather  with  a  fpoon,  through  the  bars  of  the  cage,  and  from 
between  the  thighs  of  the  animal,  the  fweat  or  foam,  which 
the  anger  and  agitation  have  there  produced  ;  and  that,  with- 
out fuch  precaution,  the  animal  would  give  no  perfume. 
Experience  hath  fhewn  us  the  falfity  of  this  relation  ;  and  'tis 
now  no  longer  doubted,  that  the  civet  is   an  unctuous  and 
thick  liquor,  found  naturally  in  a  bag,  which  that  fpecies  of 
Afiatic,  or  African  cat,  hath  between  the  anus  and  pudenda, 
as  we  have  mentioned  before. 

Civet  muft  be  chofen  new,  of  a  good  confidence  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  neither  too  hard  nor  too  loft,  of  a  white  colour,  a 
ftrong  and  difagreeable  fcent.  In  fine,  fince  in  the  Levant, 
without  feeing  it  extracted  itfelf,  we  run  a  rifk  of  having  fo- 
phiftieated  civet,  we  may  well  not  expect  to  have  it  more 
pure  in  Europe:  neither  are  we  to  give  much  credit  to  thofe 
little  inferiptions,  whether  printed  or  written,  which  the 
Dutch  ufually  put  on  the  pots  of  civet,  as  a  certificate  of 
their  fidelity,  and  the  purity  of  the  perfume:  befides,  it 
being  very  difficult  to  dilcover  the  fraud,  the  fafefl  way  is 
Hot  to  buy  it  but  of  dealers  of  known  reputation. 
'Tis  little  ufed  in  medicine,  but  very  much  by  the  confec- 
tioners and  perfumers,  who  ought  not,  however,  to  ufe  it  but 
with  moderation,  left  in  lieu  of  an  agreeabie  odour,  they  ex- 
cite the  contrary. 
CLACKMANNANSHIRE,  in  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Ochill-Hills,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
on  the  eaft  with  part  of  Perthfhire,  and  on  the  weft  with 
part  of  Stirlingfhire.  'Tis  a  plain  fertile  country  towards 
the  Frith,  but  the  reft  is  fitter  for  pafture,  though  that  be- 
low the  Ochill-Hills  abounds  both  with  pafture  and  corn. 
About  AUoa  and  Clackmannan  there  are  many  coal-pits, 
which,  together  with  their  fait,  they  export  in  great  quan- 
tities, not  only  to  Edinburgh,  but  even  to  England,  Holland, 
and  France  :  for  it  yields  the  beft  and  moft  coals  of  any  part 
of  Scotland,  and  is  that  we  diftinguifh  in  England  by  the 
name  of  Scotch  coal. 

'Tis  watered  with  the  riv  :  Devan,  which  runs  fix  miles 
through  the  fhire. 
Clackmannan,  the  burgh  or  chief  town,  ftands  on  a  rifing 
ground,  the  caftlc  whereof  is  a  ftately  dwelling,  with  fine 
gardens  and  inclofures.  But, 
Alloa,  or  Alloway,  is  the  moft  confiderable  town,  and 
js  a  fea-port,  the  laft  in  the  Forth,  where  that  river  falls  into 
the  arm  of  the  fea,  called  the  Frith. 

It  has  a  very  confiderable  trade,  with  feveral  good  fhips  ; 
and  divers  manufactures  are  erected  there,  all  relating  to  the 
bufinefs  of  navigation  and  commerce:  as  (i.)  Sail-cloth, 
which  is  made  here  full  ;>s  good  as  the  Holland's  duck,  and 
better  than  the  canvas  or  fail-cloth  of  Ruffia,  or  Poland. 
(2.)  A  large  rope-walk  and  warchoufe  of  naval  ftores  for  the 
hemp  and  tar,  &c.  imported  from  Ruffia,  Livonia,  Norway, 
&c.  from  which  laft,  alfo,  deals  arc  imported;  and  here  art- 
four  law-mills  employed  in  cutting  and  Hitting  them.  More- 
over, 
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A  factory  was  lately  fettled  at  this  place  for  the  merchants  of 
Glafgow,  who,  not  being  very  far  diftant  by  land-carriage, 


have  erected  warehoufes  for  ftowing  their  tobacco,  fugarj 
and  other  goods  of  their  importing  from  the  Britifh  colonics 
in  America,  to  be  ready  for  re-exportation  to  Holland,  Ham- 
burgh, Bremen,  the  Baltic,  London,  or  wherever  elfe  thejr 
are  wanted  ;  and  alfo  for  ftowing  fuch  commodities,  as  they 
import  from  Sweden,  Ruffia,  Livonia,  &c.  till  they  are  de- 
manded elfewhere:  fo  that  Alloway  bids  fair,  in  time,  to  be 
the  chief  mart-town  of  all  the  inland  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
one  of  it's  moft  confiderable  fea-ports  ;  for  the  river  here  is 
as  broad  as  at  London-Bridge,  the  water  deep,  and  the  tide 
flows  fo  ftrong,  though  it  be  fo  far  from  the  fea,  that  fhips 
may  lay  their  fides  to  the  wharf,  which  is  at  feme  diftance 
from  the  town,  and  deliver  and  relade  with  theleaft  difficulty 
imaginable. 

There  are  falt-pans  all  along  this  fhore  for  boiling  of  fait 
which  is  fetched  away  in  great  quantities,  by  fhips  that  brinp 
other  goods  from  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  the  Baltic,  Norway. 
&c. 
CLAYS,  are  earths  pretty  coherent,  weighty,  and  compact, 
ftifF,  vifcid,  and  ductile,  while  moift  :  fmooth  to  the  touch, 
not  readily  difTufible  in  water,  and  when  mixed,  not  readily 
fubiiding  in  it. 

Of  the  white,  tough,  heavy  clay. 

This  is  very  beautiful,  and  when  pure  perfectly  white,  hea- 
vy, and  of  a  fine  texture ;  when  moift,  it  is  ductile,  uifF, 
and  vifcid;  when  cut,  leaves  a  kind  of  ihining  furface; 
when  dry,  it  becomes  tolerably  hard,  and  of  a  fmooih  and 
even  fuperficies,  except  where  made  irregular  by  heteroge- 
neous bodies  that  are  mixed  with  it.  Being  examined  by  the 
microfcope,  if  clean  and  pure,  it  appears  of  a  regular,  firm 
texture:  but  in  the  mafs  it  difcovers  a  mixture  of  adventi- 
tious particles  of  fand,  fragments  offhells,  &c. — Makes  a, 
brilk  ebullition  with  aqua  fortis. — It  burns  with  a  tolerable 
heat  of  a  fnow-white  colour,  and  prettv  hard,  but  vitrifies  in 
a  violent  fire  to  a  kind  of  green  fubftance. — This  earth  was 
anciently  found  on  the  fhores  of  Egypt,  Syrene,  and  the  ifiand 
of  Crete. 

It  was  efteemed  in  painting  among  the  antients.  At  prcfent 
it  fcems  to  be  little  fought  after,  perhaps,  for  want  of  know! 
ing  it's  quality, 

Of  the  light,  friable,  white  clay. 

This  is  of  a  fnow-white,  and  does  not  contract  that  yellow- 
nefs  from  the  air,  which  other  white  clays  do  on  their  lul- 
face.  'Tis  dry  and  not  ductile,  while  in  theftratum  ;  it  is  of 
a  fmooth  fuperficies,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  ftains  the  fino-ers 
in  handling;  it  flowly  diffufes  itfelf  in  water,  adheres  pretty 
firmly  to  the  tongue,  and  leaves  a  grittinefs  between  the 
teeth. — It  makes  no  efFervefcence  in  aqua  fortis. — In  a  mo- 
derate fire  it  burns  to  an  additional  hardnefs  without  much 
change  of  colour,  but  in  a  violent  one  it  gives  a  pale  green 
glafs. 

Much  of  it  is  dug  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  is  ufed  for  to- 
bacco pipes  ;  though  not  having  a  due  tenacity,  it  requires 
another  coarfe  earth  to  be  mixed  with  it ;  which  is 

The  hard,  heavy,  white  clay. 

This  is  a  denfe,  ponderous,  compact  earth,  of  a  dull  white, 
and  pretty  clofe  texture,  of  a  fmoothifh  furface,  and  not 
eafily  breaking  between  the  fingers  ;  it  melts  flowly  in  the 
mouth,  and  is  not  eafily  diffufible  in  water  ;  it  burns  to  a 
white  colour,  and  very  hard  ;  in  a  violent  fire  it  gives  a  foul 
green  glafs.  This  alio  is  dug  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  di~ 
vers  other  parts  of  England,  and  is  chiefly  ufed  in  pipe- 
making. 

The  white  tough  clay. 

Is  a  firm  and  ftifF  matter,  very  compact  and  ponderous ;  it 
is  vifcid,  and  cuts  with  a  fhining  furface,  which  is  fmooth 
and  even,  though  not  glofTv ;  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue, 
and  is  difficultly  difiuiible  in  water.  It  makes  no  efFervef- 
cence with  acids,  and,  in  the  fire  burns  to  a  yellowifh-grcy, 
without  any  tendency  to  rednefs,  but  in  a  violent  fire  affords 
a  deep  green  glafs. 

It  makes  an  excellent  brick  of  a  remarkable  ftrcngth  and 
hardnefs,  and  of  a  pale  grey;  but,  like  other  fine  clays,  it 
requires  much  more  working  than  the  ordinary  loams  ufed  in 
brick-making  do;  andj  if  not  well  worked,  will  crack  and 
fhrink  in  the  drying,  fo  as  not  to  be  faleable  ;  for  which  reafon 
'tis  feldorn  worked,  notwithftanding  the  excellence  of  the 
brick  it  makes:  but  'tis  probable  that  it  might  be  ufed  for 
making  clinkers  for  the  pavement  of  ftables,  &c.  and  the 
floors  of  ovens,  which  might  turn  to  better  account  than 
making  of  bricks. 

Of  the  fmooth  greyifh-white  clay. 

This  is  very  hard  and  dry,  of  a  clofe  and  fine  texture,  and 
confiderable  weight;  while  in  the  ftratum,  it  is  of  a  pale 
grey,  hard,  not  tough  or  vifcid,  but  crumbling  into  feparaie 
clods  in  the  digging  ;  when  dry,  it  becomes  paler  and  whiter, 
and  of  a  fmooth  fhining  furface;  pretty  readily  difFufible  in 
water,  and,  feparated  by  that  means,  depofits  a  fmall  quan- 
tity ai  fine,  but  very  hard  matter. 
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It  generally  lies  near  the  furface,  and  over  other  clays ;  there 
is  threat  plenty  of  it  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
though  hitherto  it  may  not  have  been  much  ufed,  yet  it 
fcems  capable  of  making  a  coarfe  carthen-warc  fit  for  gar- 
dener's pots,  and  other  fuch-likc  ufes. 

Of  the  heavy  grey  clay. 

This  is  hard  and  brittle,  of  an  equal  texture,  and  weighty  ; 
while  in  the  ftratum,  it  is  of  a  dufky  bluifh  colour,  but  dry, 
hard,  and  crumbling  into  thin,  flat  pieces,  as  if  compofed  of 
diftinit  ftrata;  when  dry,  it  is  a  compact  mafs,  of  a  pale 
bluiih  afh-colour,  and  a  fmooth  and  fhining  furface.  In  the 
fire  it  crackles  and  flies  into  thin  flakes  of  a  pale  ycllowifh- 
red  ;  in  a  violent  fire  it  gives  a  whitifh  glafs.  'Tis  frequent 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  may  defervc  trying  for 
various  ufes. 

Of  the  foft,  grey,  alkaline  clay. 

This  is  an  impure  matter,  moderately  heavy,  and  of  a  loofe 
texture ;  in  the  ftratum  it  is  of  a  dufky  grey,  and  more  or 
lefs  ftreaked  with  a  pure  yellow  clay;  it  cuts  pretty  regularly 
into  mattes,  with  a  fmooth  furface;  when  dry,  it  becomes  a 
little  paler  in  colour,  and  of  a  rough  furface.  It  difficultly 
diflblves  in  water,  and  dcpofites  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  pale 
yellow  (and.  It  raifes  a  violent  ebullition  with  aqua  fortis, 
and  burns  to  a  confulcrable  hardnefs,  and  a  fair  reddifh  co- 
lour: in  a  violent  fire  'tis  converted  into  a  pale  bluifh-green 
glafs. 

Many  parts  of  the  kingdom  afford  it,  and  in  Staffbrdfliire  in 
particular  'tis  ufed  in  the  potter's  ware,  though  not  unmixed 
\vith  other  forts. 

The  foft,  afh-coloured,  heavy  clay. 

This  is  a  loofe  fubftancc,  of  a  coarfe  irregular  texture,  and 
confiderably  weighty.  It  is  of  a  deep  dirty  afh-colour,  va- 
riegated with  a  mixture  of  a  coarfe  deep  yellow  clay  :  it  is 
not  very  flirt"  or  vifcid,  yet  cuts  pretty  evenly  with  the  fpadc, 
and  fhews  an  equal  furface  ;  when  dry,  it  is  of  a  paler  colour, 
not  very  hard,  but  of  an  irregular  rough  furface  :  it  eafily 
breaks  between  the  fingers,  and  does  not  ftain  the  hands  ; 
it  is  more  readily  diffufible  in  water  than  moft  other  clays.  It 
makes  no  effervcfcencc  in  aqua  fortis;  in  a  moderate  lire  it 
acquires  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  without  much  hardnefs ;  in 
a  violent  one  it  is  converted  into  a  coarfe  green  glafs.  It  is 
found  in  various  counties  in  England,  and  ufed  in  Staffbrd- 
fhirc  by  the  potters  :  but  this  and  the  former  earth  are  nei- 
ther of  them  alone  fit  for  the  potter's  ufe;  they  arc  mixed 
with  fomc  of  the  purer  and  ftifFer  clays  to  break  their  texture, 
and  make  them  caficr  to  work. 

Of  the  fmooth,  purple  and  white,  indurated  clay. 

This  fpecies  is  compofed  of  extremely  fine  particles,  of  a 
firm,  equal,  and  regular  texture,  and  of  a  great  weight. 
While  in  the  ftratum,  'tis  very  hard,  and  will  not  cut  even 
with  the  fpadc  as  moft  of  the  clays  will,  but  breaks  irregu- 
larly into  lumps  of  different  fhapes  and  fizes,  and  becomes 
harder  by  lying  in  the  air.  It  is  of  a  perfectly  fine,  fmooth, 
and  glolly  furface,  fofter  to  the  touch  than  any  of  the  other 
earths,  and  docs  not  ft.iin  the  fingers  in  handling,  but  drawn 
along  a  woollen  cloth,  or  any  other  rough  fubftance,  leaves 
a  very  whitifh  line,  fine  and  clean  :  it  is  in  colour  white, 
beautifully  veined  with  purple  of  different  degrees  of  dcep- 
nefs ;  it  is  of  fo  fine  a  ftructure  of  parts,  that,  if  cut  into 
thin  pieces,  it  is  in  fomc  degree  tranfparent.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficultly diffufible  in  water;  examined  by  the  microlcope,  it 
appears  one  regular  and  uniform  mafs,  a  little  more  opaque 
in  the  purple  parts  than  in  the  white,  and  fo  perfectly  equal 
in  all  it's  parts,  that  the  beft  glafles  can  difcover  no  blemilh 
in  it's  texture.  It  burns  to  a  great  hardnefs  and  white  co- 
lour, and  in  a  violent  fire  to  a  pure  white  glafs.  It  is  dug  in 
many  parts  of  Cornwall,  Devonfhire,  and  the  neighbouring 
counties.  Several  celebrated  naturalifts  and  experimental 
philofophers  have  recommended  this  in  particular,  for  imi- 
tating the  fine  porcelane-ware  of  China :  but,  as  it  is  liable 
to  vitrification,  I  am  afraid  of  itfelf  it  will  ever  fail  in  the 
trial  :  it  may  very  probably  make  a  very  fine  and  delicate 
earthen-ware,  and,  by  mixture  with  other  fuitable  earths, 
'may  probably  make  an  ordinary  fort  of  porcelane. 

The  fmooth,  green  and  white,  indurated  clay. 

It  is  the  hardeft  of  all  the  earths.  While  in  the  ftratum,  it  is 
too  firm  to  be  dug  with  fpades,  and,  when  it  has  laid  fome 
time  in  the  open  air,  becomes  of  an  almoft  ftony  confiftence. 
'Tis  of  a  compact  and  regular  texture,  confiderably  heavy, 
and  of  a  very  fmooth  and  fhining  furface  ;  in  colour  'tis  of  a 
greyifh-white,  with  a  greater  or  lefTer  admixture  of  green  ; 
it  does  not  ftain  the  fingers  in  handling,  but,  drawn  along  a 
rough  furface,  leaves  a  fine  flender  white  line.  It  is  more 
tranfparent  than  the  laft  defcribed,  and  more  difficultly  dif- 
fufible in  water  than  even  that ;  it  makes  no  effervefcence 
with  acids,  acquires  a  great  degree  of  hardnefs,  and  almoft 
perfectly  white  colour  in  the  fire  ;  and  yields  in  a  violent  one 
coarfe  green ifh  glafs,  with  a  faint  caft  of  the  purple. 
Vol.  I. 


The  ancients  had  it  principally  from  Egypt,  but  'tis  fiovir 
found  plentifully  in  Italy,  Germany,  Saxony,  and  the  ifland 
of  Sardinia,  but  no  where  more  fo  than  in  France,  particu- 
larly about  Bi  iancon,  whence  'tis  there  commonly  called  the 
Briancon  chalk. 

The  ancients  had  it  much  in  efteem  in  medicine,  but  'tis  in 
no  ufe  that  way  among  the  moderns. 

The  pale  yellow  vifcid  clay,  with  blue  fpots. 

This  is  a  perfectly  fine  and  very  valuable  clay,  of  a  compact 
tcxtuie*  and  confuleiable  gravity.  In  the  ftratum  'tis  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  veined  with  blue  of  a  tough  vifcid 
texture;  and  eafily  cuts  through  with  a  fpade,  and  fhews  of 
an  equal  and  gloffy  furface.  When  dry,  'tis  moderately  hard, 
of  fomething  paler  colour  than  while  in  the  ftratum,  and  of 
a  fmooth  even  furface.  It  is  pretty  eafily  diffufible  in  water; 
in  a  moderate  fire  it  burns  to  a  great  hardnefs,  and  very  beau- 
tiful red,  and  in  a  violent  one  runs  to  a  coarfe  bluifh-green 
glafs. 

In  Staffbrdfhire  they  account  it  one  of  their  beft  earths,  and 
ufe  it  in  mixture  for  their  pots  ;  and  in  Northamptonfhirc 
they  work  it  alone  for  the  fincft  and  thinneff,  as  mugs,  diflics, 
&c.  it  being  a  very  fine  tough  fort  of  clay,  ductile  to  a  grc;.: 
degree,  and  taking  the  glaze  well  :  the  fame  is  in  various 
other  counties  in  England. 

The  dufky,  bluifh-brown,  tough  clay. 

This  is  a  vtry  ufeful  earth,  of  a  ftiff  and  compact  texture, 
and  very  weighty  ;  in  the  ftratum  'tis  of  a  dufky  blackifh- 
brown  colour,  confiderably  hard,  vet  cutting  even  with  the 
fpade,  and  of  a  glofly  furface,  generally  fprinkled  with  fmall 
fhining  particles ;  when  dry,  it  becomes  of  a  paler  colour  and 
very  hard,  and  the  glittering  particles  are  more  vilible  ;  it 
diffufes  flowly  in  water  ;  in  a  moderate  fire  burns  to  a  fair 
red  colour,  and  in  a  fierce  one  vitrifies  to  a  deep  green  fub- 
ftance. 

It  is  dug  in  moft  counties  in  England  ;  it  is  ufrd  in  Staffbrd- 
fhiie  among  the  potters,  but  it's  principal  ufe  is  in  the  mak- 
ing of  tiles,  for  which  'tis  eftecmed  lo  excellent,  as  to  ha\e 
excluded  the  ufe  of  any  other  clay:  it  containing  no  land 
makes  it  endure  the  weather  better  than  the  brick  earths; 
and  it's  tough  texture  makes  it  bend  into  all  the  necciTary 
forms  for  tiling. 

The  hard,  pale,  brown  clay. 

This  is  a  hard,  yet  lefs  heavy  clay,  than  moft  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  it  is  of  a  rough  but  firm  ftructure,  generally  full  of 
Alining  particle:-  j  in  the  ftratum  it  is  of  a  dufky  brown,  and 
is  very  firm  and  hard,  not  to  be  cut  even  through  with  a 
fpade,  but  breaking  into  irregular  mafles  J  when  dry,  it  be- 
comes very  pale,  almoft  of  a  ftony  hardnefs,  of  a  rough 
furface,  not  Raining  the  hands;  it  is  very  difficultly  diffu- 
fible in  water;  it  burns  to  a  great  hardnefs,  and  a  ferrugi- 
ncous  red,  or  rather  purple;  in  a  violent  fire  it  becomes  a 
pale  green  glafs. 

'Tis  dug  almoft  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  makes  in  Staffbrd- 
fliire a  very  valuable  kind  of  ftrong  veflels,  with  an  admix- 
ture of  fome  of  their  tougher  clays. 

The  hard,  tough,  whitifh-blue  clay. 

This  has  been  affirmed  by  fome  to  be  the  earth  of  which  the 
fine  China  ware  is  made.  It  is  an  extremely  fine  and  beau- 
tiful earth,  of  a  very  pale  bluifh-white,  remarkably  ponde- 
rous, and  of  a  compact  and  even  texture.  It  is  foft  to  the 
touch  ;  not  to  be  broken  between  the  fingers,  dees  not  ftain 
the  hands,  but,  drawn  over  a  rough  furface,  leaves  a  fine 
flender  white  line:  thrown  into  water,  it  makes  no  ebullition^ 
but  flowly  diffufes,  and  in  time  wholly  breaks  in  it,  and  is 
reduced  to  a  fubftance  like  thick  cream,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
velTel.  In  the  fire  it  burns  to  a  fnow-white  ;  in  a  very  vio- 
lent one  it  generates  a  pale  bluifh-white  glafs. 
It  is  duginiomc  peculiar  parts  of  China,  but,  it  is  faid,  is 
not  common  there  ;  and,  where  the  pits  are,  is,  kept  a  great 
fecret  from  all  foreigners  ;  it  is  now  faid  to  be  the  earth  of 
which  the  fine  ware  of  that  kingdom  is  made-,  and  feems  like- 
ly to  be  a  very  noble  clay  for  fome  fuch  ufe ;  but  probably 
that  ware  is  not  made  of  any  one  fubftance  alone,  but  of  a 
mixture  of  various,  and  thole  alio,  perhaps,  meliorated  in  an 
artificial  manner. 

Remarks. 

Many  may  think  it  trifling  to  dwell  fo  long  upon  an  article 
of  fo  little  confequence  to  trade,  as  they  may  imagine  that 
of  clays.  But,  if  they  are  pieafed  to  cOnfider  the  extenfivc- 
nefs  of  the  pottery-art  alone,  they  will  not  find  this  matter  a 
contemptible  fubject.  'Tis  well  known  the  great  advantage 
the  Hollanders  have  reaped  by  their  Delft-ware;  and  the  ad- 
vances we  have  made,  in  our  own  nation,  have  proved  of  no 
inconfiderable  benefit  to  the  concerned  and  the  public,  in  not 
only  having  prevented  the  importation  of  Dutch  wares,  but 
the  confumption  of  the  d.ina  amongft  the  mafs  of  the 
people. 
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That  the  nature  of  earths  and  clays  is  well  deferving  our  re- 
gard, may  be  urged  from  the  unfpcakable  advantage  the 
Chinefe  and  the  Japanefe  have  reaped  thereby,  for  ages  paft ; 
and  this  univerfal  manufacture  could  only  have  taken  it's  rife 
from  the  knowledge  of  fuch,  who  did  not  think  matters  of 
this  nature  below  their  contemplation  ;  judging,  doubtlefs, 
that  nature  affords  nothing  but  what  may  be  of  fome  utility 
to  mankind.  The  Europeans,  in  confequence  of  the  advan- 
tages reaped  by  the  Indians,  have  made  fuccefsful  attempts 
of  the  like  nature  \  and  we  find  that  Drefden  has  beat  China 
or  Japan,  and  that  the  fame  manufacture  is  lately  eftablifhed 
in  France*  with  all  fuitable  public  encouragement,  and,  as 
we  are  informed,  is  likely  to  outdo  the  Saxons.  Nor  have 
our  ovvn  countrymen  been  negligent  in  imitating  the  ware 
'  of  China  ;  and  although  they  have  not  had  the  honour  of 
thofe  national  encouragements,  that  the  monarchs  of  France 
and  Saxony  have  given  to  their  manufacturers,  yet  it  mult  be 
acknowledged,  they  have  made  extraordinary  advances,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  meet  with  the  encouragement  of 
the  government  as  well  as  the  people. 

From  what  has  been  obferved,  it  muft  naturally  occur  to  the 
land-proprietor,  that  he  may  frequently  experience  as  great 
benefit  to  be  made  by  clays,  marlsj  loams,  &c.  as  he  may 

by  his  lands,  confidered  in  an  arable  or  pafture  ftate.' — ; 

This  has  been  experienced  by  many.  And,  if  what  has  been 
faid  be  duly  attended  to,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
a  judgment  of  the  value  of  all  forts  of  clays  :  the  familiar  ufe 
of  his  fenfes,  common  water,  a  crucible,  and  aqua  fortis, 
to  which  he  may  add  a  microfcope,  if  he  pleafes,  will  enable 
him  to  make  a  right  judgment  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
which  will  more  fully  appear,  throughout  the  courfe  of  this 
work. 

Clays  being  well  burnt,  have  been  found  by  late  experience 
to  make  a  fertile  manure. 
CLERK,  in  the  way  of  trade  and  bufinefs,  is  one  who  exer- 
cifes  any  function  with  the  pen.  Perfons  under  this  reputable 
denomination  being  numerous,  they  may  deferve  more  no- 
tice, in  a  work  of  this  kind,  than  that  of  a  mere  general 
defcription  of  the  nature  of  their  office. 

Remarks, 


Introductory  to  which  general  character,  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  the  articles  Accountant  and  Book-keeper;  the 
latter  of  which  having  relation,  more  particularly,  to  the  clerks 
of  merchants  and  traders  in  general,  I  fhall  now  make  a  few 
obfervations  on  thofe  belonging  to  another  clafs  of  people  of 
bufinefs  :  I  mean  thofe  gentlemen,  who  are  placed  in  the  pub- 
lic offices  belonging  to  the  crown  revenue. 
Although  the  whole  plan  of  the  management  of  bufinefs  in 
thefe  great  offices  is  wifely  regulated,  and  every  part  of  the 
whole  executed,  according  to  fuch  regulation  ;  aud  although 
the  clerks  of  every  diftinction   are    tied  down   to  adhere  in- 
violably to  certain   eftablifhed  rules,  forms,  and  ufages,  in 
order   to  preferve  that    uniformity,  connection,  and  check 
with  and  upon  each  other,   for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  and 
the  facilitating  of  the  public  bufinefs ;  yet  every  gentleman, 
who  enters  into  fuch  a  fituation,  fhould  not,  methinks,  look 
upon  himfelf  in  the  light  only  of  a  tranferiber  of  common 
forms   and  precedents:    for  I  think  this  is  much  below  the 
character  of  one   in   this    ftation,  though,  at  firft,  it  may 
only  be  an  inferior  one.     I  would  therefore,  with  all  refpect 
to  thefe  gentlemen,   take  leave  to  recommend,  efpecially  to 
the  more  juvenile  clafs,  not  only  a  defire  to  become  mafters  of 
that  branch  to  which  they  maybe  allotted,  but  to  gain  as 
much  knowlege  as  they  can  of  thofe  other  branches,  which 
may  have  a  more  immediate  and  ncceffary  connection  there- 
with.   For,  as  the  public  bufinefs  muft  be  conducted  accord- 
ing to  ftrict  form,  fo  an  expertnefs  in  all  the  forms  that  have 
a  diredt  dependency  on  each  other,  will  render  a  clerk  highly 
acceptable  to  his  fupcriors  ;  who,  for  their  own  eafc,  will  ol- 
ten  advance  fuch  a  young  gentleman,  by  reafon  of  his  qua- 
lifications, to  ferve  them  in  more  capacities  than  one  :  this  has 
proved  the  cafe   of  many,  who  have  had  nothing   but  their 

merit  to  recommend  them. But  many  of  thefe  places 

being  filled  by  the  younger  fons  of  gentlemen  of  diftinction, 
if  they  become  friends  enough  to  themfelves  to  add  accom- 
plifhmcnt  to  the  weight  of  their  family  intereft,  fuch  a  fi- 
tuation may  prove  far  more  to  their  honour  and  intereft,  than 
othcrwife  it  might  do.  For,  although  mere  intereft  will  too 
often  place  a  man  in  a  poft  that  he  is  no  way  qualified  for, 
yet  thefe  people  arc  never  fuffercd  to  be  the  ftamina  that  fup- 
port  the  execution  of  the  public  affairs  ;  'tis  the  intelligent, 
experienced  clerk,  fecretary,  accountant,  or  commiffioner, 
that  muft  hold  the  rudder,  or  bufinefs  cannot  go  on  :  and 
inch  will  maintain  their  places,  let  minifters  be  changed  ever 
fo  often,  till  they  forfeit  them  by  milconduct.  So  that,  how- 
ever intereft  may  get  the  better  of  merit,  yet  merit  has  very 
often  got  the  better  of  intereft,  in  the  capacities  I  am  fpeak- 
jng  of. 

And  if  the  great  offices  of  the  kingdom  were  looked  upon 
by  gentlemen  of  condition,  in  the  light  of  proper  nurforics 
to  their  younger  fons,  in  order  to  initiate  them  gradually 
into  public  bufinefs,  they  might,  I  am  inclined   to  believe, 


ahfwer  a  good  end  ;  provided  they  had  a  previous,  fuitafile 
erudition,  to  make  the  moft  advantageous  ufe  of  their  fitua- 
tion.— The  fame  obfervations  will  hold  good  alfo,  in  regard 
to  all  great  corporations,  where  good  clerkfhip  is  required  ; 
the  nature,  and  accomplishments  for  which,  in  every  capacity, 
will  appear  throughout  this  work. 
CLOCK-MAKER,  is  the  workman  who  maketh  clocks. 
The  clock-makers  in  Paris  make  one  of  the  communities  of 
arts  and  trades;  They  received  their  firft  ftatutes  in  the  year 
1483,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XI,  which  were 
confirmed  to  them  in  1544*  by  Francis  I ;  in  1554,  by 
Henry  II  ;  in  1572,  by  Charles  IX;  and,  in  1600,  by 
Henry  IV. 

Thofe  ftatutes  are  divided  into  twenty-four  articles,  the  moft 
eflential  of  which  we  fhall  take  notice  of. 
The  apprenticefhip  is  eight  years,  during  which  each  mafter 
can  take  but  one  apprentice  ;  and  he  may  take  a  fecond,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  feventh  year  of  the  firft  apprentice. 
If  a  mafter's  fon  is  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  another,  and 
not  to  his  father,  he  is  to  finifh  and  compleat  the  time  for 
which  he  has  bound  himfelf. 

None  can  be  received  as  mafter,  who  hath  not  made  fome 
mafter-piece  of  workmanfhip,  which,  at  leaft,  ought  to  be 
an  alarm  clock ;  and  fulfilled  the  time  of  'his  indentures, 
and  produced  a  difcharge  from  the  mafter  whom  he  ferved. 
Mafter  clock-makers  are  not  to  efface  or  change  the  names, 
on  pieces  of  clock-work,  not  of  their  own  making,  on  pain 
of  confifcation  and  fine. 

Jewellers,  to  whom  it  is  permitted  to  traffic  in  all  forts  of 
merchandizes,  may  not,  however,  buy  or  fell  any  clock-ware, 
which  hath  not  been  previoufly  infpected  and  marked  by  the 
wardens  of  the  faid  company,  with  permiffion  to  the  faid 
wardens  to  infpect  at  the  houfes  of  all,  and  thofe  who  are 
within  the  privileges  of  the  royal  palace. 
Mafters  are  permiited  to  make,  or  caufe  to  be  made,  all  forts 
of  clock-work,  be  it  in  gold,  filver,  or  other  metal,  as  they 
fhall  find  convenient,  without  being  examined  or  molefted 
by  the  mafter  goldfmiths,  on  pain  of  1500  livres  fine  on  thofe 
who  fhall  incroach  on  their  rights,  agreeably  to  the  decree 
of  council  of  the  8th  of  May,  1643;  with  prohibition,  ac- 
cording to  the  faid  decree,  to  every  mafter  or  journeyman 
goldfmith,  or  any  other,  to  intermeddle,  in  the  traffic  or 
iale  of  any  workmanfhip  of  that  profeffion. 
To  determine  the  works  pertaining  to  the  art  of  clock- 
making,  and  which  'tis  lawful  for  the  mafter  clock-makers 
to  make  or  caufe  to  be  made  ;  it  is  enacted  by  the  laft  article 
of  the  faid  ftatutes,  that  every  movement  having  the  pinion 
of  a  wheel,  and  going  by  fpring  and  by  counterpoife,  is 
reckoned  a  branch  of  this  profeffion. 

In  the  year  1 707,  the  offices  of  comptroller-vifitors  of  weights 
and  meafures,  and  of  the  regifters  of  the  company,  were  in- 
corporated. By  the  letters  patent  of  thofe  re-unions,  the  king 
granted  to  the  company  feveral  new  articles  for  their  regula- 
tion. By  the  firft,  the  rights  of  the  four  annual  vifitations  are 
reduced  to  30  fols  each,  7  fols  6  deniers  of  which  belonged 
to  thofe  jurats  who  fhould  be  employed  as  infpectors. 
The  jurats  are  to  render  an  account  of  their  office  15  davs- 
after  they  fhall  have  quitted  it,  and  the  election  of  the  nevr- 
ones  to  be  annually  15  days  after  the  feaft  of  St.  Elloi,  in 
prefence  of  the  elders  and  other  mafters,  according  the 
cuftom. 

Conformable  to  the  regulations  of  arts  and  trades,  *tis  lawful 
for  all  mafters  of  the  faid  company  to  fettle  themfelves  in 
fome  city,  borough,  and  place  of  the  kingdom,  as  to  them 
fhall  feem  good,  particularly  at  Lyons,  Rouen,  Bourdeaux, 
Caen,  Tours,  and  Orleans,  and  there,  with  full  liberty  to 
exercife  their  profeffion,  on  producing  only  their  reception 
into  the  fraternity  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

All  mafters  of  the  company  are  prohibited  to  lend  their  name 
to  any  journeyman  or  retailer  whatfoever,  for  the  exercile  of 
the  faid  profeffion,  on  pain  of  150  livres  fine ;  and,  in  cafe 
of  failure,  they  are  liable  to  deprivation  of  the  freedom,  if 
it  fhall  be  fo  adjudged  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  police. 
All  journeymen  foreigners,  refugees,  and  others  working  in 
pretended  privileged  places,  arc  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
thence  eight  days  after  the  publication  of  thefe  prefents  duly 
regiftered,  and  to  repair  to  work  in  the  houlcs  of  lawful 
mafters,  with  prohibition  to  the  faid  journeymen  to  work 
in  a  room,  and  to  have  furnaces,  on  pain  of  corporal  pu- 
tt ifhment. 

Bcfide  the  mafter  clock-makers,  of  whom  wc  have  fpoken, 
there  are  at  Paris  two  other  forts  of  clock-maker?  ;  the  one 
which  are  officers  of  the  king's  chamber  ;  and  the  other, 
which  have  apartments  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre.  Thefe 
are  not  fubjett  to  the  infpect  ion  of  the  jurats,  and  have, 
moreover,  the  privilege  of  taking  apprentices,  who  arc  in-  I 
titled  to  the  freedom,  and  may  be  received  as  others,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  they  are  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  fees . 

As  to  thofe  of  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  they  are  artificers, 
whether  French  or  flrangeis,  fkilful  in  clock-making,  to 
whom  the  king  grants  an  apartment  in  the  galleries  of  his 
en  Hie  of  the  Louvre,  where  they  enjoy  many  prerogatives, 
by  virtus  of  letters  patent  fiom  Henry  IV,  who  was  tin  firft 
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of  the  kings  of  France  that  honoured  ufefu!  arts,  even 
to  the  lodging  in  his  palace  workmen  of  diftinguifhed  in- 
genuity. 

As  the  body  of  clock-makers  is  Very  confiderablc  at  Geneva, 
fconiifting  of  about  600  mailers,  it  may  be   worth  while  to 
fee  what  arc  their  ftatutes,  or  ordinances. 
There  fhall  be  two  lords  of  the  council,  commiffioncr-in- 
fpcclors  of  this  art,  to  prefidc  in  all  their  afTcmblies,  whether 
general,  of  frrc  .whole  body,  or  of  the  jurats  only,  as  well 
as  in  thofe  for  delivering  in   the  accounts,  and  dilpofing  of 
their  money,  and  to  authorife  their  refolutions. 
There  fhall  be  four  jurats  chofen  from  arnongft  the  citizens, 
or  burgefles,  maftera  of  the  art,  two  of  whom,  who  fhall 
have  been  therein  two  years,  fliall  go  out  of  the  office,  and 
two  new  ones  (hall  be  chofen  in  their  ftead  ;  and  to  this  end 
the  jurats,  and  thofe  who  fhall  have  officiated  in  that  capa- 
city, fhall  name  four  mafters,  viz.  two  which   fhall   have 
already  pafl'cd  the  office,  and  two  who  have  not;   and  thefe 
/hall  be  prefented  to  the  body  convoked  for  that  purpofe,  to 
be  by  them  chofen  by  a  majority  of  voices. 
The  office  of  jurats  is  to  fee  that  the  ordinances  relating  to 
the  art  are  duly  obferved,  and  to  take  care  there  be  no  tref- 
pafs  ;  wherefore,   they  are  obliged  to  vifit  the  artificers,  at 
Icaft  four  tim?s  a  year,  with  power  to  feizc  their  work,  that 
is   not  agreeable  to  the  prefent  ordinances,  to  make  their 
report  of  it  to  the   lords  commiffioncrs,  and  to  punifh  the 
trefpaflers  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  cafe. 
No  one  fhall  be  received  as  apprentice  to  this  art,  who  is  not 
a  citizen,  burgefs,  or  native  of  the  city,  and    full   twelve 
years  of  age,  and  upon  paying  the  ufual  fees. 
Apprentices  may  not  discontinue  their  apprenticefhip,  with- 
out lawful  caufe,  on  pain  of  fcrving  their  time  over  again. 
Workmen^  who  are  not  mafters,  may  not  work  but  with 
thofe  who  are,  nor  make  any  piece  of  new  work,  or  mend 
other  for  their  own  account,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  them,  and 
25  crowns  fine;  one  third  to  the  informer,  one  third  to  the 
box,    and   the    remainder  to   the   lords  commiffioners  and 
jurats  ;  nor  may  the  mafters  permit  their  workmen  to  work 
any  where  but  in  their  own  dwelling-houfe,  or  to  work  on 
their  own  account,  on  pain  of  fine  at  pleafure. 
Whomever  would  be  received  mafter,  fhall  addrefs  himfelf  to 
the  lords  commiffioncrs  and  to  the  jurats,  that  at  his  rcqucft 
they  may  ailemblc  the  body  of  mafters,  to  appoint   him  a 
mailer-piece  of  workmanfhip,   which   fliall    be   an  alarm- 
clock,  or  a  repeating  one ;  nnlefs  on  good  confideration  he 
bedifpenfed    with  by  the  council,  and  only  a  plain  watch 
required,  which  he  is  to  make  within  four  months,  at  one  of 
the  jurats  own  houics  ;  and  he  fliall  not  make  any  other  piece 
of  work,  or  difcontinue  that  without  permiffioii,  on  pain  of 
fine  at  discretion. 

No  journeyman  may  prefent  himfelf  to  be  received  mafter, 
unlels  he  be  a  citizen,  burgefs,  or  native  of  that  city,  full 
twenty- four  vears  of  age,  and  hath  wrought  two  years  as 
journeyman,  from  his  apprenticefhip  and  his  being  regiflcrcd, 
excepting  the  fons  of  mafters  difpofed  to  make  their  mafter- 
piece  in  a  repeater,  who  may  be  admitted  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  unlefs  for  fome  confideration  of  merit,  or  other 
reafon,  it  fhall  feem  good  to  the  lords  commiffioners  to  grant 
a  difpenfation. 

Whofocver  has  made  his  tmftcr-picce  of  workmanfhip,  fhall 
iddrefs  himfelf,  as  above,  to  the  lords  commiffioners  and 
jurats,  that  they  may  aflemble  the  body  of  mafters,  to  whom 
he  fhall  prefent  his  work  for  their  examination  ;  and,  if  found 
worthy  to  be  admitted  a  mafter,  fliall  pay  for  his  reception 
21  crowns,  5  of  which  go  to  the  lords  commiffioners,  51 
florins  to  the  company's  box,  and  the  reft  to  the  four  jurats, 
and  thofe  four  who  laft  quitted  their  office,  without  any  other 
expence  on  that  occafion. 

If  any  citizen  or  burgefs,  who  fhall  be  eftablifhed  out  of  the 
-ity,  in  any  place  diilant  therefrom  above  20  leagues,  and 
fhall  return  thither  to  work  as  a  mafter,  he  muft  produce 
:hc  tcftimonials  of  his  freedom  from  the  place  where  he  has 
jeen  admitted  thereto,  with  due  approbation  of  his  conduct, 
md  that  he  is  at  Icaft,  40  years  of  age;  in  which  cafe  he 
hall  be  acknowledged  as  a  mafter,  without  producing  a 
nafter-piece  of  workmanfhip,  on  paying  the  ufual  fees. 
ourneymen  and  apprentices,  who  fhall  have  wrought  in 
laces  or  cities  not  diftant  above  20  leagues,  may  not  return 
hither  to  work,  without  it's  being  made  known  to  the  lords 
ommiffioners  and  jurats,  in  order  to  their  payment  of  25 
rowns  fine,  prohibiting  all  mafters  to  give  them  work,  on 
ain  of  fine  at  difcretion. 

Rafters,  who  fliall  inftruc~t  more  than  one  of  their  children 
i  their  profeffion,  may  not,  during  the  time  of  their  ap- 
renticefhip,  take  any  other  apprentice, 
ill  mafters  or  privileged  perfons,  who  employ  any  fervile 
:rvant,  are  enjoined  not  to  permit  them  to  work  at  their 
ade,  or  to  teach  them  to  perform  any  part  thereof  apper- 
uning  to  the  art,  on  pain  of  20  crowns  fine,  one  third  to 
ie  informer. 

0  mafter  may  take  for  his  journeyman  any  who  have  ferved 
>eir  time  in  neighbouring  places,  within  20  leagues  round, 

1  pain  of  10  crowns  fine,  and  lofs  of  his  freedom. 
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No  mafter  fhall  fediice  or  allure  by  promife,  money;  ct 
otherwife,  the  fervant  of  another,  on  pain  of  10  crowns,  and 
of  cofts  and  damages. 

No  one  fhall  buy  of  apprentices  or  journeymen  any  work 
begun  or  finiflied,  nor  lend  them  money  on  it,  on  pain  of 
25  crowns  fine,  and  lofs  of  what  they  have  given  for  it. 
No  mafter  may  receive  an  apprentice,  who  hath  not  his  dif- 
chargc  in  due  form;  nor  the  journeymen  of  another  mafter, 
without  his  confent,  or  without  it's  being  well  known  and 
approved,  on  pain  of  fine  at  difcretion. 
All  workmen  of  the  faid  Brtf  as  alfo  all  engravers,  gilders, 
and  others  concerned  in  clock-making,  areprohibited  to  work, 
or  caufe  to  work,  with  thofe  who  are  not  mafters,  on  pain 
of  25  crowns  fine,  and  moreover,  for  thofe  who  are  mafters, 
lofs  of  their  freedom. 

All  mafters,  having  work  ordered,  fhall  be  obliged  to  deliver 
it  well  performed,  and  in  good  condition,  within  the  time 
agreed  upon,  on  pain  of  25  florins  forfeiture  for  every  watch, 
and,  in  cafe  of  failure;  fufpeofion  of  freedom  for  a  year, 
Whofocver  fhall  have  pledged  or  fold  any  works  which  fhall 
beentruftcd  with  him,  fhall  be  puniihed  as  the  cafe  requires, 
and  even  with  lofs  of  freedom. 

All  perfons,  as  well  of  the  faid  art,  as  others,  whofocver  they 
be,  are  prohibited  to  caufe  to  be  made  and  buy,  directly  or 
lndircclly,  any  foreign  piece  of  finifhed  clock-work,  white, 
or  gilt,  or  to  bring  into  the  city  to  deal  therein,  under  any 
pretence  whatfocver,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  100  crowns 
fine,  and  to  mafters  lol*  of  freedom,  and  feverer  punifh- 
ment  in  cafe  of  failure;  nor  arc  they  to  fend  any  furni- 
ture, or  any  kind  of  materials  tending  to  finifliing  the  work, 
on  the  like  penalties;  All  mafters  to  whom  they  fhall  offer 
them,  01  who  fhall  fee  expofed  to  fale  foreign  works,  either 
gilt  or  not,  or  any  kind,  are  enjoined  to  feize  and  carry  them 
to  the  lords  commiffioners,  to  be  adjudged  according  to  that 
article,  excepting  large  pendulums,  not  comprifed  in  the 
afortfaid  rule. 

Alfo  all  who  are  not  citizens,  burgefles,  or  mafters  of  the  faid 
art,  are  prohibited  to  negociate  in  the  city  any  clock-work, 
on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  10  crowns  fine;  none  but  citizens 
and  burgefiefl  being  permitted  to  keep  open  fhop. 
All  mafters  arc  alfo  prohibited  to  fettle  themfelves  out  of 
their  diftriet,  in  neighbouring  places,  to  work  there,  on  pain 
of  privation  of  freedom. 

It  is  alfo  prohibited  to  make  or  ufe  any  box  or  equipage  of 
gold  or  filvcr,  without  the  (lamp  of  the  lords  commiffioners, 
and  which  is  not  of  the  fabric  of  that  city  ;  as  alfo  to  ufe  any 
which  have  not  the  matter's  name,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  and 
fine  of  25  crowns  to  thofe  who  trefpals ;  prohibiting  other; 
on  like  penalty,  to  put  on  watches  any  dial-plate,  which  hath 
not  the  faid  flamp,  excepting  enamelled  dial-plates,  the  ufe 
of  which  is  permitted. 

All  mafters,  journeymen,  and  others,  are  prohibited  to  in- 
flrufl,  or  caufe  to  be  inftructed,  their  wives  and  daughters 
in  the  trade  of  clock-making,  on  pain  of  lofs  of  freedom  to 
mafters,  and  50  crowns  fine  to  others. 

All  women  and  girls  are  likewife  prohibited  from  working 
in  clock-making  ;  the  fine  50  crowns,  and  forfeiture  of  their 
works  and  utenfils  ;  they  being  only  permitted  to  do  the 
drudgery,  make  the  needles,  piilars,  chains,  keys,  and  to 
divide  the  wheels  and  the  fuiees,  and  to  gild  the  watches. 
Very  exprefs  prohibitions  arc  made  to  all  citizens,  burgefles, 
natives,  or  inhabitants,,  tutors  or  governors,  and  to  all,  who 
have  government  of  children,  not  to  put  them  apprentices  to 
the  trade  of  clock-making  without  the  city,  the  diftance  of 
20  leagues  round,  on  pain  of  500  florins  fine,  and,  on  default 
thereof,  to  caufe  their  children  to  return  within  the  time 
fhall  be  affigned  them  by  the  lords  commiffioners,  who  pre- 
fidc over  the  faid  profeffion,  to  be  punifhed  as  the  cafe  fhall 
require. 

No  perfons  are  to  concern  themfel  ves  in  the  brokage  of  clock- 
making,  without  permiffioii  firft  had  and  obtained  from  the 
lords  commiflio..  ars  j  the  faid  brokers  fhall  give  100  crowns 
fecurity,  and  take  oath  to  perform  their  office  faithfully,  not 
to  trade  on  their  own  account,  alone  or  in  company,  nor  to 
favour  one  to  .he  prejudice  of  another;  and,  in  cafe  any 
foreign  piece  of  work  fall  into  their  hands,  to  depofit  the 
fame  with  the  lords  commiffioners. 

Remarks. 
Laws  of  England  relating  to  Clock-making. 

Stat,  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  28,  §.  2.  no  perfon  fhall  export, 
or  endeavour  to  export  out  of  this  kingdom;  any  outward  or 
inward  box,  cafe,  or  dial-plate,  of  gold,  filver,  brafs,  or 
other  metal,  for  clock  or  watch,  without  the  movement  iii 
or  with  every  fuch  box,-  &c.  made  up  fit  for  ufe,  with  the 
maker's  name  engraven  thereon  ;  nor  any  perfon  fhall  make 
up  any  clock  or  watch,  without  putting  their  name  and 
place  of  abode  or  freedom  ;  and  n  j  other  name  or  place,  on 
every  clock  or  watch,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  every  iuch 
box,  cafe,  and  dial-plate,  clock  ana  watch,  not  made  up 
and  engraven  as  aforefaid,  and  20 1.  one  moiety  to  the  king, 
the  other  to  them  that  fliall  Die  for  the  fame. 

That 
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That  the  mechanic  arts  in  general  have  been  productive  of 
very  great  benefits  and  advantages  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, will  be  denied  by  no  one,  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  fubjecrs  of  this  nature  :  and  although  the  world  is  highly 
indebted  to  the  fkill,  ingenuity,  and  experience  of  the 
practical  workmen  themfelves,  for  the  extraordinary  ad- 
vances they  have  made  therein  ;  yet  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  workmen  are  not  lefs  indebted  to  the  mechanic  philofo- 
pher  ;  to  the  ftudent,  who  has  fpeculatively  conceived,  in 
the  mind,  what  the  artizan  executes  with  the  hand  :  nor 
•would  the  mere  theory  of  the  mechanic,  or  any  other  arts, 
profit  focietv,  if  we  had  not  dextrous  artificers  to  reduce  to 
manual  practice  what  the  philofopher  hatches  in  his  ftudy  : 
fo  that  in  the  mechanic,  as  well  as  other  arts,  the  theory 
and  practice  Ihould  ever  be  united,  for  the  ufeful  purpofes 
of  trade  and  commerce. 

But  it  is  rare,  very  rare,  indeed,  that  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  unite  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon.  Yet 
we  have  experienced  this  not  to  be  unexampled  with  regard 
to  the  bufinefs  of  clock  and  watch-making,  in  thefe  two  in- 
comparable artifts,  the  late  Tompion,  Graham,  ccc.  and  the 
living  Ellicot,  and  others,  who  have  done  honour  to  this  na- 
tion in  their  profeffion,  and  rendered  the  clocks  and  watches 
of  England  in  higher  eftimation  throughout  the  world,  than 
thole  of  any  other  nation.  And  yet  the  perfection  to  which 
thefe  great  artifts  have  arrived,  does  not  appear  to  be  owing 
to  any  peculiar  laws  for  the  public  regulation,  or  any  public 
rewards  for  the  encouragement  of  their  art.  Genius's,  in- 
deed, of  the  firft  rank,  may  foar  above  all  difficulties,  with- 
out being  fpurred  on  by  political  inftigation  ;  but  this  is  the 
cafe  of  but  few,  in  companion  to  the  -whole  body  of  our 
mechanics  and  artificers  ;  and,  therefore,  we  have  feen  that, 
in  France  and  Geneva,  very  extraordinary  care  is  taken  to 
bring  up  this  clafs  of  people,  that  their  workmanfhip  may 
do  honour  to  their  country,  and  promote  it's  commercial 
profperity.  Whether,  therefore,  to  prevent  any  degeneracy 
among  Britifh  artificers,  and  to  excite  them  to  emulation 
to  excel  in  thefe  and  fuch-like  arts,  whereupon  our  traffic  is 
founded,  may  not  one  day  call  for  due  attention  from  the 
wifdom  of  the  nation,  is  humbly  fubmitted.  See  the  articles 
Artificers,  Mechanics,  Manufacturers,  and 
Royal  Society  of  London. 

Monfieur  Savarv  pretends  to  match  the  French  watch- 
makers againft  the  Englifh. He  afl'erts,  that,  if  the  Eng- 
lish be  in  any  condition  to  difpute  with  them,  they  owe  it 
entirelv  to  the  great  number  of  French  workmen,  who  took 

fhelter  here,  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz. 

That  three  fourths  of  the  watches,  made  in  England,  are  the 

work  of  Frenchmen. From  what  authorities  he  fays  this, 

we  know  not  :  but  it  need  not  be  told  Englifhmen  that  it  is 
falfe,  there  not  being  one  French  name,  that  we  know  of, 
among  all  our  celebrated  watch-makers  :  nor,  in  the  body  ot 
watch -makers,  is  there  one  eighth  part  French,  according  to 

Mr  Chambers. There  are,  I   am   very  fenfible,    many 

French  refugees,  as  well  as  many  Germans,  who  are  extra- 
ordinary artifts  in  various  principal  branches  of  the  watch- 
making bufineis. But  I  never  heard  of  any  great  mat- 
ters amongft  them  here,  that  have  obtained   the  character 

equal  to  thofe  whole  names  I  have  mentioned. If  there 

were,  and  they  bad  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  fhould  not  be 
wanting  in  paying  all  regard  due  to  their  merit,  becaufe  I 
look  upon  thole  proteftant  foreigners,  who  have  taken  up 
their' abede  among  us,  as  part  of  ourlclves,  and  have  greatly 
contributed  to  advance  the  trade  of  the  nation,  as  i  fhall 
ihew  hereafter. 

It  is  certain  the  French  prefer  our  watches  to  their  own  ; 
inlbmuch  that,  to  have  them  with  the  more  eafe,  a  number 
of  Er.glifh  workmen  were  invited,  or  rather  inticed,  ever  in 
1719,  and  eftabiifhed  with  great  countenance  at  Verfailles, 
under  the  direction  of  the  famous  Mr.  Law. — But  the  efta- 
b:ifhment,  though  even'  thing  promiltd  well  for  it,  fell  to 
the  ground  in  lefs  than  a  year's  time. — M.  Savary  imputes 
it's  fall,  intirely,  to  that  ftrong  prejudice  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, in  behalf  of  the  Englifh  workmen,  and  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  watches  did  not  come  from  England.  But  the 
truth  is,  the  workmen  lint  over,  being  moft  of  them  men 
of  loofe  characters,  grew  diflblute,  quarrelled  with  the 
pricfts,  infultcd  the  magiftrates,  and  were  difmifled  of  ne- 
ceffitv. 
CLOCKL-'W  ORK.  It  is  probable  that  in  all  ages  Come  in- 
ifruments  or  other  have  been  ufed  for  the  meafuring  of  time  ; 
hut  the  carlicll  we  read  of  is  the  dial  of  Ahaz. 
Some  pretend  to  give  a  defcription  of  this  dial  of  Ahaz  :  but, 
it  being  mere  conjecture,  and  little  to  my  purpofc,  I  fhall 
not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  various  opinions  about  it. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  there  were  two  ways  chieflv 
ufed  to  mc,  furc  their  hour>.  One  was  bv  clepl'ydras,  or 
hour-glallcs  ;  the  other  by  the  folaria,  or  fun-dials.  They 
had  alio  a  velitl,  having  a  little  hole  in  the  bottom,  which 
■was  let  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  full  of  water  ;  by  which 
the  lawyer?  pleaded,  this  was,  lays  Phavoriinis,  to  prevent 
babbling,  that  fuch  as  fpeak  ought  to  be  brief  in  their  fpecches. 


As  to  the  invention  of  thofe  water- watches  (which  were,  no 
doubt,  of  more  common  ufe  than  only  in  the  law-courts)  the 
invention  of  them  is  attributed,  by  Cenforinus,  to  P.  Corne- 
lius Nafica  ;  the  cenfor  Scipio  Nafica,  Pliny  calls  him,  and 
fays,  That  he  was  the  firft  that  meafured,  by  water,  the  hours 
of  the  night,  as  well  as  the  day  ;  and  that  clock  he  dedicated 
within  doors,  in  the  year  U.  C.  595 ;  which  time  fell  in  about 
the  time  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  about  150  years  before  Chrift. 
The  other  way  of  meafuring  the  hours,  with  fun-dials,  feems, 
from  Pliny  and  Cenforinus,  to  have  been  an  earlier  invention 
than  the  laft.  Pliny  fays,  '  That  Anaximenes  Milefius,  the 
«  fcholar  of  Anaximander,  invented  dialling,  and  was  the  firft 
'  that  fhewed  a  fun-dial  at  Lacedasmon.'  Vitruvius  calls 
him  Milefius  Anaximander.  This  Anaximander,  or  Anaxi- 
menes, was  cotemporary  with  Pythagoras,  fays  Lacrtius, 
and  flourifhed  about  the  time  of  the  prophet  Daniel. 
But  enough  of  thefe  ancient  time-engines. 
There  were  other  horological  machines,  which,  whether 
pieces  of  clock-work  or  not,  I  leave  to  the  reader's  judg- 
ment. 

The  firft  is  that  of  Dionyfius,  which  Plutarch  commends  for 
a  very  magnificent  and  illuftrious  piece.  But  this  might  be 
only  a  well  delineated  fun-dial. 

Another  piece  is  that  of  Sapor,  king  of  Perfia.  Cardan  faith 
it  was  made  of  glafs  ;  that  the  king  could  fit  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  fee  it's  ftars  rife  and  fet.  But,  whether  this  fphere 
was  moved  by  clock-work,  or  whether  it  had  any  regular 
motion,  does  not  clearly  appear. 

The  laft  machine  I  fhall  mention,  is  one  defcribed  by  Vitru- 
vius, which  feems  to  be  a  piece  of  watch-work,  moved  by 
an  equal  influx  of  water. 

Among  divers  feats  which  this  machine  performed  (as  found- 
ing trumpets,  throwing  ftones,  Sic.)  one  ufe  of  it  was,  to 
fhew  the  hours  (which  were  unequal  in  that  age)  through 
every  month  in  the  year. 

The  inventor  of  this  famous  machine,  Vitruvius  fays,  was 
one  Ctehbius,  a  barber's  fon  of  Alexandria;  which Ctefibiua 
flourifhed  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  fays  Athenreus,  I.  4. 
and,  if  fo,  he  lived  about  140  years  before  our  Saviour's  days, 
and  might  be  cotemporary  with  Archimedes. 
Thus  having  given  a  fhort  account  of  the  ancient  ways  of 
mealuring  time,  we  fhall  fay  fomething  more  particularly  of 
watch  and  clock-work ;  which  is  thought  to  be  of  a  much 
later  invention  than  the  forementioned  pieces,  and  to  have 
had  it's  beginning  in  Germany,  within  lefs  than  2CO  years. 
It  is  very  probable  that  our  balance-clocks  or  watches,  and 
fome  other  automata,  might  have  their  beginning  there  ;  or 
that  watch  and  clock-work  (which  had  long  been  buried 
in  oblivion)  might  be  revived  there :  but  that  watch  and 
clock-work  was  the  invention  of  that  age  purely,  might  be 
proved  falfe,  if  we  were  difpofed  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
that  matter. 

Some  general  rules  and  directions  for  the  calculations  necef- 
fary  in  making  thefe  machines,  according  to  Mr.  Der- 
ham's  Artificial  Clock-Maker. 

§.  1.  For  the  clear  underftanding  of  which,  it  muft  be  ob 
lerved,  that  thofe  automata,  whole  calculation  is  intended, 
do  by  little  interftices,  or  ftrokes,  meafure  out  longer  por- 
tions of  time.  Thus  the  ftrokes  of  the  ballancc  of  a  watch 
meafure  out  minutes,  hours,  days,  5cc. 
Now  to  fcatter  thofe  ftrokes  among  wheels  and  pinions,  and 
to  proportionate  them,  fo  as  to  meafure  time  regularly, 
is  the  defign  of  calculation.  For  the  clearer  dilcovery  of 
which,  it  will  be  neceftary  to  proceed  leifurely  and  gra- 
dually. 

§.  2.  And  in  the  firft  place  you  are  to  know,  that  any  wheel 
being  divided  by  it's  pinion,  fhews  how  many  turns  tha 
pinion  hath  to  one  turn  of  that  wheel.  Thus  a  wheel  of  £ 
teeth,  driving  a  pinion  of  fix,  will  turn  round  the  pinion  l 
times  in  going  round  once  :  6)60(10. 
From  the  fufee  to  the  ballancc  the  wheels  drive  the  pinions 
and,  confequcntly,  the  pinions  runs  falter,  or  go  more  turns 
than  the  wheels  thev  run  in.  But  it  is  contrary  from  A 
great  wheel  to  the  dial-wheel.  Thus,  in  the  laft  example 
the  wheel  drives  round  the  pinion  10  times ;  but,  it  the  pi 
nion  drive  the  wheel,  it  muft  turn  10  times  to  drive  th 
wheel  round  once. 

§.  3.  Before  I  proceed  further,  I  muft  fhew  how  to  writ- 
down  the  wheels  and  pinions ;  which  may  be  done  either  a| 
vulgar  fractions,  or  in  the  way  of  divifion  in  vulgar 
metic.  For  example  :  a  wheel  of  60,  moving  a  pimoi 
5,  may  be  kt  down  thus,  V1 ;  or  rather  thus,  5)60  ;  wrier! 
the  uppei moft  figure,  6c,  or  numerator,  is  the  wheel,  t,' 
lowermoft,  or  denominator,  is  the  pinion  :  or,  inthelatti 
example,  the  firft  figure  is  the  pinion,  the  next,  witboi 
the  hook,  is  the  wheel. 

The  number  of  turns  which  the  pinion  hath  in  one  turn  1 
the  wheel,  is  fet  without  a   hook,  en   the  right-h; 
5)60(12;   i.  e.  a  pinion  of  5.  playing  in   a  wheel  of  6. 
moveth  round  12  time*  in  one  turn  of  the  wheel. 

A  whe 
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A  whole  movement  may  be  noted  thus,  4 
4)3^(9      l7  notches  in  the  crown-wbec! :  or  rather,  becaufeit 

will  be  cufieft  to  conceive,    as   you  fee   here  in    the 

1  :    where  the  uppcrmoft  number,    above   the 

9      line,   is  the  pinion  of  report  4,  the  dial-wheel    36, 

5)40(8      and  9  turns  of  the  pin  of  report.     The  fecond  num- 

her,   under  the  line  is  5,  the  pinion  ;   55  is  the  great 

1  j  wikcI,   and    11   (urns  the    pinion   it   driveth.     The 

third  nun, her,  a.c  the  fecond  wheel,  &c.  the  fourth 
the  contrate-wheel,  &c.  and  thehngle  number  17,  under  all, 
is  the  number  of  the  crown-wheel. 

By  the  §.  2.  before,  knowing  the  number  of  turns  which 
any  pinion  hath  in  one  turn  of  the  wheel  it  workcth  in,  you 
may  alfo  find  out  how  many  turns  a  wheel  or  a  pinion  hath 
at  a  greater  diftance;  as  the  contrate-wheel,  crown-wheel, 
&c.  for  it  is  but  multiplying  together  the  quotients  *,  and 
the  number  produced  is  the  number  of  turns.  An  example 
will  make  this  matter  plain  :  let  us  chufe  th;-fe  three 
5)55(11  numbers  here  fet  down  ;  the  firft  of  which  hath  11 
5)45(9  turns,  the  next  9,  and  the  laft  8.  If  you  multiply 
5)40(8  II  and  9,  it  produceth  99,  for  9  times  11  is  99; 
that  is,  in  one  turn  of  the  wheel  55,  there  are  99 
turns  of  the  fecond  pinion  5,  or  the  wheel  40,  which  runs 
conccntrical,  or  in  the  fame  arbor  with  the  fecond  pinion  5  : 
for,  as  there  arc  1 1  turns  to  the  firft  pinion  5,  in  one  turn  of 
the  great  wheel  55,  or  (which  is  the  fame)  of  the  fecond 
wheel  45,  which  is  on  the  fame  fpindle  with  that  pinion  5  ; 
fo  there  are  9  times  11  turns  in  the  fecond  pinion  5,  or 
wheel  40,  in  one  turn  of  the  great  wheel  55.  If  you  multi- 
ply 99  by  the  Jaft  quotient  8  (that  is,  8  times  99  is  792)  it 
lhevvs  the  number  of  turns  which  the  third  and  laft  pinion  5 
hath  :  fo  that  this  third  and  laft  pinion  turns  792  times  in 
one  turn  of  the  firft  wheel  55.  Another  example  will  m..ke 
it  ftill  more  plain.  The  example  is  in  the  margin. 
)Sc(io  The  turns  are  10,  9,  and  8  :  thefe,  multiplied  as  bc- 
)54(9  fore,  run  thus,  viz.  10  times  9  is  90;  that  is,  the 
)40(8      pinion  6  (which  is  the  pinion  of  the  third  wheel  40, 

and  runs  in   the  fecond  wheel  54)  turns  90  times  in 

15         one  turn  of  the  firft  80.     Thi;,  ialt  product  90,  being 
multiplied  by  8,  produces  720 ;  that  is,  the  pinion  5 
(which  is  the  pinion  of  th..-  crown-wheel  15)  turns  720  times 
in  one  turn  of  the  firft  wheel  of  So  teeth. 


•  By  the  quotients  I  commonly  mean  the  number  of  turns; 
which  number  is  fet  on  the  right  hand,  without  the  hook, 
as  is  (hewn  in  the  lalt  paragraph;  which  1  note  here  now, 
once  for  all. 

5.  5.  We  may  now  proceed  to  that  which  is  the  very  ground- 
work of  all ;  which  is,  not  only  to  find  out  the  turns,  but 
the  beats,  alio,  of  the  ballance,  in  thole  turns  of  the  wheels. 
By  the  laft  paragraph  having  found  out  the  number  of  turns 
which  the  crown-wheel  hath  in  one  turn  of  the  wheel  you 
feek  for,  you  muft  then  multiply  thofe  turns  of  the  crown- 
wheel by  it's  number  of  notches,  and  this  will  give  you  half 
the  number  of  beats  in  that  one  turn  of  the  wheel ;  half  the 
number  of  beats,  I  fay,  for  the  reafons  in  the  following  fixth 
feclion.  For  the  explication  of  what  has  been  laid,  we  will 
take  the  example  in  the  laft  feclion :  the  crown-wheel  there 
has  (as  hath  been  faid)  720  turns  to  one  turn  of  the  firft 
wheel:  this  number,  multiplied  bv  15  (the  notches  in  the 
crown-wheel)  produces  10,800,  which  are  half  the  number 
of  ftrokes  of  the  ballance  in  one  turn  of  the  firft  wheel  80. 
The  like  may  be  done  for  any  of  the  other  wheels,  as  the 
wheels  54  or  40 :  but  I  fhail  not  infill  upon  thefe,  having 
laid  enough. 

I  (hall  give  but  one  example  more,  which  will  fully  and  very 
plainly  llluftrate  the  whole  matter.  The  example  is  in  the 
margin,  and  it  is  of  the  old  16  hour  watches,  wher:- 
32(8      in  the  pinion  of  report  is  4,  the  dial-wheel  32,  the 

great  wheel  is   55,    the  pinion  of  the  fecond  wheel 

5(11  is  5,  &c.  the  number  of  notches  in  the  crown-wheel 
5.5(9  are  17;  the  quotients,  or  number  of  turns  in  each, 
j.o(8      are  8,   11,  9,  8:  all  which  being  multiplied,  as  be- 

f  re,  make  6,336;  this  number,  multiplied   by  17, 

[7  produceth  107,712;  which  laftfum  is  half  the  num- 
ber of  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  dial-wheel.  The  half 
number  of  beats,  in  one  turn  of  the  great  wheel,  you  will  find 
»  be  13,464:  for  8  times  17  is  136,  which  is  the  halfnum- 
»er  of  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  contrate-wheel  40  ;  and  9 
:imes  136  is  1,224,  tne  half  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fecond 
wheel  ;  and  11  times  1,224  is  x  3*4^4,  the  half  beats  in  one 
:urn  of  the  great  wheel  55:  and  8  times  this  laft  is  107,712, 
>efore  named.  If  you  multiply  this  by  the  two  pallets,  that 
3,  double  it,  it  is  215,424,  which  is  the  number  of  beats 
none  turn  of  the  dial-wheel,  or  12  hours.  If  you  would 
'-now  how  many  beats  this  watch  hath  in  an  hour,  it  is  but 
lividing  the  beats  in  12  hours  into  12  parts,  and  it  gives 
7>952»  which  is  called  the  train  of  the  watch,  or  beats  in 
■n  hour.  If  you  divide  this  into  60  parts,  it  gives  299,  and 
•  little  more,  for  the  beats  in  a  minute  :  and  fo  you  may  go 
>n  to  feconds  and  thirds,  if  you  pleafe. 
Thus  I  have  delivered  my  thoughts  as  plainly  as  I  can,  that 
may  be  well  ur.derftood,  this  being  the  very  foundation  of 
Vol.  I. 


r.:i  the  artificial  part  of  clock-work;  and,  therefore,  let  the 
young  practitioner  exercife  himfelf  thoroughly  in  it, 'in  more 
than  one  example. 

§.  6.  The  ballance,  or   fvving,  hath   two   frrokes  to  every 
tooth  of  the  crown-wheel  :   for  each  of  the  two  pallets  hath 
it's  blow  againft  each  tooth  of  the  crown-wheel  ;  wherefore 
a  pendulum  that  fwingi  feconds,  hath  in  it's  crown-v 
only  30  teeth. 

The  way  to  calculate,  or  contrive,  the  nil  a  piece  of 

watch-work. 

Having,  in  the  laft  fedion,  led  on  the  reader  to  a  genera! 
knowledge  of  calculations,  I  may  now  venture  him  further 
)nto  the  more  obfeure  and  ufeful  parts  of  that  art :  which  I 
fhall  explain  with  all  poffible  plainnefs,  though  lefs  brevity 
than  I  could  wifh. 

§.  1.  Two  wheels  and  pinions,  of  different  numbers,  may 
perform  the  fame  motion :  as  a  wheel  of  36  drives  a  pinioa 
of  4,  all  one  as  a  wheel  of  45  drives  a  pinion  of  5,  or  as  a 
wheel  of  90  drives  one  of  10 ;  the  turns  of  each  are  9  : 
therefore, 

§.  2.  In  contriving  a  piece  of  work,  you  may  make  ufe  of 
one  wheel  and  one  pinion,  or  many  wheels  and  many  pinions, 
provided  that  the  many  wheels  and  many  pinions  have  the 
fame  proportion  that  the  one  wheel  and  one  pinion  have  ; 
an  example  or  two  of  which  will  make  the  matter  plain. 
Suppofe,  inftead  of  a  wheel  of  1,440  teeth  (too  large  a  :. 
ber  for  one  wheel)  and  a  pinion  of  2  .'you  had 

rather  make  ufe  of  three  wheels  and  pinions,  you  may  make 
ufe  of  three  wheels  of  36,  8,  and  5,  and  of  three  pinions  of 
4,  7,  and  1  ;  which  being  multiplied  together  continually, 
make  the  two  fums,  viz.  36  times  8  is  288,  and  5  times  that 
is  1,440;  and,  4,  7,  and  1,  fo  multiplied,  makes  28,  the  very 
fum  of  the  one  wheel  and  one  pinion. 

Or  you  may,  by  feclion  one,  make  ufe  of  different  numbers, 
which  will  perform  the  fame  motion,  although  they  reac 
the  fame  number-.     As,  in  the  wh:el  i,44°o  and  pinion  28, 
there  are  51  I  turn?,  now  any  number  of  wheels  and  p; 
that  will  effect  the  famenumber  51  j  turns,  will  perform 
fame  motion  as  that  one  wheel  and  one  pinion.     Future  ex- 
amples will  make  all  plain. 

In  placing  the  wheels  r.nd  pinions  .'.  ->t  in  what  or- 

der they  are  fet,  nor,  indeed,   which  pinion  runs  into  which 
wheel  ;    only  for  beauty  and  convenience   they  place  them 
orderly,  according  to  their  different  fizes  and  num.:  c 
§.  4.  If  in  breaking  your  train  into  parcels   (of  which 
fently)  any  of  your  quotients  fhould  not  pleafe  you ;  or  if  you 
would  alter  any  other  two  numbers,  which  are  to  be  multi- 
plied together,  you  may  vary  them  by  this  rule:  divide* 
your  two  numbers  by   any  other  two  numbers,  which  w:ll 
meafure  them,  and  then  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  alter- 
nate divifors  ;  the  product  of  thefe  two  laft  numbers,  found, 
fhall  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  two  numbers  firft  triven. 
Thus,  if  you  would  vary  36  times   8,  divide  thefe  by  any 
two  numbers  that  will  evenly  meafure  them,  as  >6  by  4,  and 
8  by  1:   the  fourth  part  of  36  is  9,  and  8,  divided' by  1,  gives 
8;  multiply  9  by  1,  the  product  is  9  ;   and  8,  multiplied  by 
4,  produceth  32  :   Co  that,  for  36  times  S,  you  {hall 
9       8     have  found    32  times  9.     The  operation   is  in    the 
36  X  8     margin,    that    you    may  fee,  and  apprehend  it  the 
4        1     better.     Thefe  numbers  are  equal,  viz.  36  times  8 

is  equal  to  32  times  9,  both  producing  28S.     If  you 

32  X  9     divide  36  by  6,  and  8  by  2,  and  multiply  as  before 
is  faid,  you  will  have,  for  36  times  8,  24  times  12, 
equal  to  288  alfo. 

*  Outhred  Autom.  §.  23. 

If  this  rule  feem  to  the  unfkilful  reader  hard  to  be  underftood, 
let  him  not  be  difcouraged,  becaule  he  may  do  without  it, 
although  it  may  be  of  good  ufe  to  him  that  would  be  a  more 
compleat  actift. 

§.  5.  Becajfe  in  the  following  .paragraphs  I  fhall  have  fre- 
quent occafion  to  ufe  the  rule  of  three,  or  rule  of  proportion, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  ihew  the  unfkilful  reader  how  to  work 
this  ufeful  rule. 

If  you  find  three  or  four  numbers  thus  fet,  with  four  fpots 
after  the  fecond  of  them,  it  is  the  rule  of  proportion  ;  as  in 
this  example  :  2  :  4 :  :  3  :  6  ;  i.  e.  as  2  is  to  4  :  :  lb  is  3  to  6. 
The  way  to  work  this  rule,  viz.  by  the  three  firft  numbers 
to  find  a  fourth,  is,  to  multiply  the  fecond  number  and  the 
third  together,  and  divide  their  product  bv  the  firft.  Thus 
4  times  3  is  12,  which  12,  divided  by  2,  gives  6,  which  is 
the  number  fought  for,  and  ftands  in  the  fourth  place. 
You  will  find  the  great  ufe  of  this  rule  hereafter  ;  only  take 
care  to  bear  it  in  mind  all  along.  But,  if  there  fhould  bs 
occafion  for  any  farther  instructions  in  the  rule  of  three,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Arithmetic 
§.  6.  To  proceed.  If,  in  feeking  forvour  pinion  of  report, 
or  by  any  other  means,  you  happen  to  have  a  wheel  and  pinion 
fall  out  with  crofs  numbers,  too  big  to  be  cut  in  wheels,  and 
yet  not  to  be  altered  by  the  former  rules,  you  may  rind  out 
two  numbers  of  the  fame,  or  a  near  proportion,  by  this  fol- 
6  X  lowing 
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lowing  rule,  viz.  as  either  of  the  two  numbers  given  is  to 
the  other  :  :  fo  is  360  to  a  fourth  ;  divide  that  fourth  number, 
as  alfo  360,  by  any  aliquot  parts,  as  4,  5,6,  8,9,  10,  12,  15, 
(each  of  which  numbers  does  exactly  meafure  360)  or  by 
any  one  of  thofe  numbers  that  brings  the  quotient  neareft  to 
an  integer,  or  whole  number.  Thus,  if  you  had  thefe  two 
numbers  147  the  wheel,  and  170  the  pinion,  which  are  too 
great  to  be  cut  in  fmall  wheels,  and  yet  cannot  be  reduced 
into  lefs,  becaule  they  have  no  other  common  meafure  but 
unity  :  fay,  therefore,  according  to  the  laft  paragraph,  as 
170  is  to  147,  or,  as  147  is  to  170  :  :  fo  is  360  to  a  fourth 
number  fought:  in  numbers  thus,   170  :  147  :  :  360  :  311  ; 


or,   147:  170 


.  .  :  360,  or  416.     Divide  the   fourth  number 
and  360  by  one  of  the  foregoing  numbers,  as  311   and  360 

by  6,  it  gives  52  and  60.  In  numbers  it  is  thus :  bj  -i^)  6q. 
Divide  by  8  it  is  thus,  s)3^^.     If  you  divide  360  and 

416  by  8,  it  will  fall  out  exactly  to  be  45  and  52.  Sj3^^. 

Wherefore,  for  the  two  numbers  147  and  170,  you  may  take 
52  and  60,  or  39  and  45,  or  45  and  52,  &c. 
§.  7.  I  fhall  add  but  one  rule  more  before  I  come  to  the  prac- 
tice of  what  hath  been  laid  down  ;  which  rule  will  be  of  per- 
petual ufe,  and  confifts  of  thefe  five  particulars  : 

1.  To  find  what  number  of  turns  the  fufee  will  have,  thus  : 
As  the  beats  of  the  ballance  in  one  turn  of  the  great  wheel, 
or  fufee  (fuppofe  26,928)  is  to  the  beats  of  the  ballance  in 
one  hour  (fuppofe  20,196)  :  :  fo  is  the  continuance  of  the 
watch's  going  in  hours  (fuppofe  16)  to  the  number  of  the 
turns  of  the  fufee  12.     In  numbers  it  will  ftand  thus  ; 

26,928  :  20,196  : :  16  :  12. 

By  fection  4,  you  may  remember,  that  you  are  to  multiply 
20,196  by  16;  the  product  is  323,136.  Divide  this  by 
26,928,  and  there  will  arife  12  in  the  quotient,  which  muft 
be  placed  in  the  fourth  place,  and  is  the  number  of  turns 
which  the  fufee  hath. 

2.  By  the  beats  and  turns  of  the  fufee  to  find  how  many  hours 
the  watch  will  go,   thus: 

As  the  beats  of  the  ballance  in  one  hour  are  to  the  beats  in 
the  turns  of  the  fufee,  fo  is  the  number  of  the  turns  of  the 
fufee  to  the  continuance  of  the  watch's  going.  In  numbers 
thus :   20,196  :  26,928  :  :  12  :  16. 

3.  To  find  the  ftrokes  of  the  ballance  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee, 
fay,  As  the  number  of  turns  of  the  fufee  is  to  the  continuance 
of  the  watch's  going  in  hours,  fo  are  the  beats  in  one  hour  to 
the  beats  of  one  turn  of  the  fufee.     In  numbers  it  is  thus: 

12  :  16  :  :  20,196  :  26,928. 

4.  To  find  the  beats  of  the  ballance  in  an  hour,  fay  thus :  As 
the  hour  of  the  watch's  going  is  to  the  number  of  turns  of 
the  fufee,  fo  are  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fiifee  to  the 
beats  in  an  hour.     In  numbers  thus: 

16  :  12  :  :  26,928  :  20,196. 

5.  To  find  what  quotient  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  pinion  of  re- 
port, fay  thus :  As  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  great  wheel 
are  to  the  beats  in  an  hour,  fo  are  the  hours  of  the  face  of  the 
clock  (viz.  12,  or  24)  to  the  quotient  of  the  hour-wheel,  or 
dial-wheel,  divided  by  the  pinion  of  report,  i.  e.  the  number 
of  turns  which  the  pinion  of  report  hath  in  one  turn  of  the 
dial-wheel.     In  numbers  thus: 

26,928  :  20,196  :  :  12  :  9. 

Or  rather,  to  avoid  trouble,  fay  thus :  As  the  hours  of  the 
watch's  going  are  to  the  number  of  the  turns  of  the  fufee,  fo 
arc  the  hours  of  the  face  to  the  quotient  of  the  pinion  of  re- 
port. In  numbers  thus:  16  :  12  :  :  12  :  9.  If  the  hours 
of  the  face  be  24,  the  quotient  will  be  18;  thus: 

16  :  12  :  :  24  :  18. 

N.  B.  This  may  be  made  ferve  to  lay  the  pinion  of  report 
on  any  other  wheel:  As  the  beats  in  one  turn  in  any 
wheel  are  to  the  beats  in  an  hour,  fo  are  the  hours  of 
the  face,  or  dial-plate  of  the  watch,  to  the  quotient  of 
the  dial-wheel,  divided  by  the  pinion  of  report,  fixed  on 
the  fpindle  of  the  aforefaid  wheel. 

CLOTH,  in  traffic,  fignifics  a  manufacture  made  of  wool, 
wove  on  the  loom  ;  the  expreffion  is  applicable  alfo  to  other 
manufactures  made  of  hemp  or  flax,  he.  but,  in  a  more  par- 
ticular fenfe,  it  implies  a  web  or  tiffue  of  woollen  threads  in- 
terwoven, fome  whereof,  called  the  warp,  are  extended  in 
length  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  other  ;  the  reft,  called 
the  woof,  difpofed  acrofs  the  firft  or  breadthwife  of  the  piece. 
Cloths  are  of  divers  qualities,  fine  or  coarfe. 
The  goodnefs  of  cloth  confifts  in  the  following  particulars. 
(1.)  That  the  wool  be  of  a  good  quality  and  well  dreffed. 
(2.)  It  muft  be  equally  fpun,  carefully  obferving  that  the 
thread  of  the  warp  be  finer  and  better  twilled  than  that  of  the 
woof.  (3.)  The  cloth  muft  be  well  wrought,  and  beaten 
on  the  loom,    fo   as  to  be   every-wherc  equally  compatr. 


(4.)  The  wool  muft  not  be  finer  at  one  end  of  the  piec« 
than  in  the  reft.  (5.)  The  lifts  muft  be  fufficiently  ftrong.i 
of  the  fame  length  with  the  ftuff,  and  confift  of  good  woolj 
hair,  or  oftrich-feathers,  or,  which  is  ftill  better,  of  Danifli 
dog's-hair.  (6.)  The  cloth  muft  be  free  from  knots  and 
other  imperfections.  (7.)  It  muft  be  well  fcoured  with 
fuller's  earth,  well  fulled  with  the  beft  white  foap,  and  after- 
wards wafhed  in  clear  water.  (8.)  The  hair  or  nap  muft  b< 
well  drawn  out  with  the  teazel,  without  being  too  much 
opened.  (9.)  It  muft  be  fhorn  clofe,  without  making  i 
threadbare.  (10.)  It  muft  be  well  dried.  (11.)  Itmuftno 
be  tenter-ftretched,  to  force  it  to  it's  juft  dimenfions.  (12.)  Il 
muft  be  prelTed  cold,  not  hot  prefied,  the  latter  being  ven 
injurious  to  woollen  cloth. 

The  manner  of  manufacturing  in  France  white  cloths  whic] 
are  intended  for  dyeing. 


The  beft  wools  for  the  manufacturing  of  fine  cloths  are  thofi 
of  Spain,  particularly  thofe  of  Segovia.  To  ufe  thofe  wool: 
to  the  beft  advantage,  they  muft  be  fcoured  with  a  liquoi 
compofed  of  three  parts  fair  water,  and  one  of  urine.  Aftei 
the  wool  has  continued  long  enough  in  the  liquor  to  foak  an< 
diflolve  the  greafe,  it  is  drained  and  well  wafhed  in  runninj 
water.  When  it  feels  dry,  and  has  no  fmell  but  the  natur; 
one  of  the  fheep,  it  is  faid  to  be  duly  fcoured. 
After  this  it  is  hung  to  dry  in  the  fhade,  the  heat  of  the  fu 
making  it  harfh  and  inflexible.  When  dry,  it  is  beat  witl 
rods  upon  hurdles  of  wood,  or  on  cords  to  cleanfe  it  froi 
duft  and  the  groffer  filth ;  the  more  it  is  thus  beat  ani 
cleanfed,  the  fofter  it  becomes,  and  the  better  for  fpinning 
After  beating,  it  muft  be  well  picked,  to  free  it  from  the  ref 
of  the  filth  that  had  efcaped  the  rods. 
It  is  now  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  oiled,  and  carded  01 
large  iron  cards,  placed  flopewife.  Olive-oil  is  efteemed  th< 
beft  for  this  purpofe ;  one  fifth  of  which  fliould  be  ufed  fo 
the  wool  intended  for  the  woof,  and  a  ninth  for  that  de 
figned  for  the  warp. 
After  the  wool  has  been  well  oiled,  it  is  given  to  the  fpinners 
who  firft  card  it  on  the  knee  with  fmall  fine  cards,  and  ther 
fpin  it  on  the  wheel ;  obferving  to  make  the  thread  of  th 
warp  fmaller  by  one  third  than  that  of  the  woof,  and  mad 
compacter  twifted,  there  being  greater  inconvenience  i: 
twifting  too  loofe  than  too  tight :  to  which  end,  the  latte 
fliould  be  fpun  with  the  band  open,  or  uncrofled,  and  th 
former  with  it  croffed. 
The  thread  thus  fpun,  reeled  and  made  into  fkeins,  tha 
defigned  for  the  woof  is  wound  on  little  tubes,  pieces  0 
paper,  or  rufhes,  fo  difpofed,  as  that  they  may  be  eafily  pu 
in  the  eye  of  the  fhuttle.  That  for  the  warp  is  wound  on 
kind  of  large  wooden  bobbins,  to  difpofe  it  for  warping 
When  warped,  it  is  ftiffened  with  fize,  the  beft  of  which  i 
that  made  of  fhreds  of  parchment,  and,  when  dry,  is  givei 
to  the  weavers,  who  mount  it  on  the  loom. 
The  warp  thus  mounted,  the  weavers,  who  are  two  fo  eac 
loom,  one  on  each  fide,  tread  at  the  fame  time  alternately  0: 
the  treddle,  firft  on  the  right  ftep,  and  then  on  the  left,  whic 
raifes  and  lowers  the  threads  of  the  warp  equally;  betweei 
which  they  throw,  tranfverfely,  the  fhuttle  from  the  one  U 
the  other.  And  every  time  that  the  fhuttle  is  thus  thrown 
and  a  thread  of  the  woof  *  inferted  within  the  warp,  the 
ftrike  it  conjointly  with  the  fame  frame  wherein  is  faftene 
the  comb  or  reed,  between  whofe  teeth  the  threads  of  th 
warp  are  paned,  repeating  the  ftroke,  as  often  as  is  neceflary 
in  fome  cloths  no  lefs  than  twelve  or  thirteen  times,  viz.  ft 
with  the  warp  open,  and  feven  fhut. 


*  One  of  the  moft  ufeful  inventions,  perhaps,  known  in  hu 
man  fociety,  is  that  of  weaving  with  the  warp  and  woo 
The  warp,  which  the  Latins  call  the  ftamen,  is  the  bal 
and  foundation  of  the  fluff:  it  confifts  of  a  number  of  Ion 
twifted  threads  extended  on  a  loom,  fome  whereof  ar 
raifed  up,  and  others  deprefled  alternately,  in  order  to  re 
ceive  and  catch  hold  of"  another  thread  called  the  wooi 
which  is  thrown  through  them  by  means  of  a  fhuttle,  a 
inftrument  with  two  points,  and  in  the  figure  of  a  boal 
Weaving  with  the  warp  and  woof  is  more  expeditious  tha 
that  of  any  other  way  ;  it  is  alfo  moft  convenient  and  th 
fitteft.  to  be  diverfified,  according  to  the  exigency  of  th 
feafons,  and  the  talte  of  nations  and  particular  pcrfons 
Hence  proceeds  that  infinite  number  of  different  kinds  t 
linnens,  woollens,  ferges,  cloths,  camblcts,  taffeta's,  d< 
maflcs,  velvets,  and  other  fluffs,  whofe  names  vary  nccorc 
ing  to  the  materials  they  are  made  of,  and  the  diffcret 
mixtures  of  the  threads. 

It  is  obfervable,  that,  the  more  the  threads  of  the  woof  at 
ftruck  againft  each  other,  the  clofer  the  cloth  is  :  hence  itb 
comes  enabled  to  fuftain  the  violence  of  the  fulling-mill, 
well  as  of  the  teazel,  or  fulling-thiftlc,  without  fretting  c 
opening.  The  weavers  having  continued  their  work  'till  th 
whole  warp  is  filled  with  woof,  the  cloth  is  finifhed :  it 
taken  off  the  loom,  by  unrolling  it  from  the  beam  whereo 
it  had  been  rolled,  in  proportion  as  it  was  wove;  and  no 
given  to  be  cleanfed  of  the  knots,  ends  of  threads,  ftraw 
and  other  filth,  which  is  done  with  little  iron  nippers. 
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In  this  condition  it  is  carried  to  the  fullcry,  to  be  fcbiircd 
with  urine,  or  a  kind  of  potter's-clay,  well  clcanfed  and 
fteepcd  in  water,  put  along  with  the  cloth  in  the  trough, 
wherein  it  is  fulled. 

The  cloth,  being  again  cleared  from  the  earth  or  urine,  by 
wafhin"  it  well  in  water,  is  returned  to  the  former  hands,  to 
have  the  leflcr  filth,  fmall  ftraws,  and  almoft  imperceptible 
knots  taken  oft"  as  before  :  then  it  is  returned  to  the  fuller, 
to  be  beat  and  fulled  with  hot  water,  wherein  a  fuitable 
quantity  of  foap  has  been  diflblved  for  the  occafion.  The 
(bap  mod  cftecmcd  is  the  Caftile,  or  the  white  foap  of  Genoa^ 
After  fulling  it  is  taken  out  to  be  fmoothcd,  or  pulled  by 
the  lifts  lcngthwife,  to  take  out  the  wrinkles  and  crevices 
occafioncd  by  the  force  of  the  mallets  Or  peftles  falling  on 
the  cloth  when  in  the  troughs. 

The  fmoothing  is  repeated  every  two  hours,  'till  the  fulling 
be  finifhed,  and  the  cloth  brought  to  its  proper  breadth  ; 
after  which  it  is  wafhed  in  clear  water,  to  purge  it  of  the 
foap,  and  given  wet  to  the  carders,  to  raife  the  hair  or  nap 
on  the  right-fide,  with  the  thiftle  or  weed  ;  wherewith  they 
give  it  two  rubs  or  courfcs,  the  firft  againft  the  grain,  the 
fecond  with  the  grain. 

After  this  preparation  the  cloth-workef  takes  the  cloth,  and 
gives  it  it's  firft  cut  or  fheering.  After  which  the  carders 
refume  it,  and,  after  wetting,  give  it  as  many  more  courfes 
with  the  teazel  as  the  quality  of  the  ftuff  requires ;  always 
obferving  to  begin  againft  the  grain  of  the  hair,  and  to  end 
with  it  :  as  alfo  to  begin  with  a  fmoother  thiftle,  proceeding 
fftill  with  one  fharper  and  fharper  as  far  as  the  fixth  degree. 
After  thefe  operations  the  cloth,  being  dried,  is  returned  to 
the  clothworker,  who  fheers  it  a  fecond  time,  and  returns 
it  to  the  carders,  who  repeat  their  operation  as  before,  'till 
the  nap  be  well  ranged  on  the  furface  of  the  cloth,  from  one 
end  of  the  piece  to  the  other. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  the  cloth 
ihould  be  wet,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  carder  j  to  which 
end  it  is  fprinkled  with  water  from  time  to  time. 
The  nap  finifhed  and  the  cloth  dried,  the  clothworker  gives 
■it  as  many  cuts  as  he  thinks  requifite,  for  the  perfection  of 
the  ftuff".  It  muft  be  obferved  alfo,  that  all  the  fheerings 
muft  be  on  the  right  fide  except  the  two  laft,  which  muft 
be  on  the  other  ;  and  that  the  cloth  cannot  be  too  clofe  for 
fheering. 

The  cloth,  thus  wove,  fcoured,  napped,  and  fhorn,  is  fent 
to  the  dyer.  Which  performed,  it  is  wafhed  in  fair  water, 
and  the  worker  takes  it  again,  wet  as  it  is  ;  lays  the  nap, 
with  a  brufh,  on  the  table,  and  hangs  it  on  the  tenters  ; 
where  it  is  ftretched  both  in  length  and  breadth,  fufficiently 
to  fmooth  it,  fet  it  fquare,  and  bring  it  to  it's  proper  dimen- 
fions,  without  {training  it  too  much  ;  obferving  to  brufh  it 
afrcfh,  the  way  of  the  nap,  while  a  little  moift  on  the  tenters. 
When  quite  dry,  the  cloth  is  taken  oft*  from  the  tenters,  and 
brufhed  again  on  the  table,  to  finifh  the  laying  of  the  nap  : 
after  which  it  is  folded,  and  laid  cold  under  a  prefs,  to  make 
it  perfectly  fmooth  and  even,  and  give  it  a  glofs. 
The  glofs  is  given  by  laying  a  leaf  of  vellum,  or  cap-paper, 
in  each  plait  of  the  piece,  and  over  the  whole  a  fquare  plank 
of  wood  :  whereon,  by  means  of  a  lever,  the  fcrew  of  a 
prefs  is  brought  down,  with  the  degree  of  force  judged  re- 
quifite, with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  cloth.  In  France 
and  Holland,  none  but  fcarlets,  greens,  blues,  &c.  receive 
this  laft  preparation,  blacks  being  judged  better  without  it. 
Laftly,  the  cloth  being  taken  out  of  the  prefs,  and  the  pa- 
pers removed,  it  is  in  a  condition  for  fale  or  ufe. 
With  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  mixed  cloths,  or  thofe 
wherein  the  wools  are  firft  dyed,  then  mixed,  fpun,  and 
Wove  of  the  colours  intended,  the  procefs,  except  in  what 
relates  to  the  colour,  is  moftly  the  fame  with  that  juft  re- 
prefented. 

The  method  of  adjufting  the  mixture,  is  by  firft  making  a 
felt  or  flock  of  the  colours  of  the  intended  cloth,  as  a  fpeci- 
men :  the  wool  of  each  colour  is  we  ghed,  and,  when  the 
fpecimen  is  to  the  manufacturer's  mind,  he  mixes,  for  ufe,  a 
quantity  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  eftimating  each  grain  of 
the  fpecimen  at  20  pounds  weight  of  the  fame  wool,  in  the 
cloth  to  be  made. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  he  would  mix  three  colours,  viz.  cof- 
fee-colour, feuille-mort,  and  the  pale  blue,  the  firft  to  be 
■the  prevailing  colour,  he  weighs  the  quantity  of  each  :  for 
inftance,  70  grains  of  the  firft,  25  of  the  fecond,  and  20  of 
the  third  ;  then  multiplies  each  by  20  pounds  of  wool ;  and, 
thus,  again,  1400  pounds  for  the  coffee-wool,  500  pounds 
for  the  feuille-mort,  and  400  for  the  pale  blue. 
The  wools  of  the  fpecimen,  thus  weighed,  are  mixed,  oiled, 
carded,  moiftened  with  clear  water,  rubbed  with  black  foap, 
and  in  this  ftate  wrought  a  long  time  with  the  hands,  'till 
they  be  reduced  into  a  piece  of  felt  ufed  by  hatters. — It  is 
then  rinfed  in  water,  to  purge  out  the  oil  and  foap  ;  and, 
when  dry,  the  nap  is  carded  out  with  the  teazel  ;  then  fhorn 
again  'till  the  ground  appear,  and  the  feveral  colours  be  dis- 
coverable.— Laftly,  wetting  it  a  little  and  prefling  it,  he  ex- 
amines it  well,  and,  if  he  is  not  fatisfied  with  it,  makes  an- 
other felt ;  if  he  is,  he  proceeds  to  mix  his  wools  ;  when  fo 


done,  it  is  beat  on  hurdles,  cleaned,  oiled,  cardedj  fpun^ 
wove,  &c.  as  in  the  white  cloth. 

For  thofe  who  would  chufe  to  have  a  connected  idea  of  ths 
ufual  terms  of  woollen  manufacturers,  will  find  them  iri 
what  follows,  ranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  ope- 
ration. 

The  wool  is  wafhed, 

Either  in  heaps,  in  ftanding  water;  or  in  the  coyriddlej  in 
running  water ; 
Or  in  tubs  full  of  river  water. 

To  prepare  the  bath  or  fuds,  is  to  let  the  wool  foak  in  water, 
'till  it  has  thickened  the  water  in  the  tub,  by  discharging  it's 
greafinefs  and  fait  in  it.  Thence  it  is,  that  infects  feek  clean 
wool,  and  will  not  touch  that  wliich  retains  it's  natural 
moifture. 

Wool  in  the  greafe,  is  that  which  ftill  prefcrves  its  natural 
greafinefs.  This  is  better  for  keeping,  becaufe  the  moth  will 
not  get  into  it. 

A  wafhing  of  wool,  is  a  heap  of  wool  taken  out  of  the  tub^ 
and  fet  to  drain  in  the  air. 

To  wafh  the  wool  alive,  is  to  wafh  it  on  the  fheep's  back 
before  fheering. 

The  fheers  arc  fciffars  made  of  one  piece  of  free],  which 
forms  the  bow  and  two  blades.     The  bow  is  a   femicircle, 
from  whence  the   two  blades   ftretch   forward.     Thefe  arc 
preffed  clofe  to  each  other,  and  cut  the  wool  under  the  work- 
man's fingers,  and  then  fly  back  by  the  fpring  of  the  bow. 
A  tod  of  wool  is  what  is  cut  off"  of  the  fkin  of  the  Sheep, 
beginning  at  the  legs  and  ending  at  the  head. 
A  fleece  is  the  tod  gathered  up  into  a  focket.     Out  of  trade, 
a  fleece  fometimes  fignifies  a  fheep  fkin,  with  the  wool  on. 
The  pufhes  are  wool  finer  than  the  reft,  which  fhoot  out  by 
little  tufts  in  different  places.  They  are  plucked  off  the  flieep 
before  fheering. 

In  the  province  of  Berry  this  laft  name  is  given  to  the  wool 
which  is  taken  off  the  thighs. 

The  breechings  are  thofe,  which  are  fo  hard  and  clotted, 
that  they  arc  of  the  confidence  of  felt.  They  are  alfo  called 
clottings,  becaufe  the  beaft,  efpecially  when  fick,  dirts  and 
clots  them,  by  lying  much  on  one  fide. 
Polled  wool,  is  that  which  comes  off*  from  fcabby  fheep. 
Sprazcley  or  crudly  wool,  is  the  young  hungry  wool,  which 
flioots  out  before  the  old  is  fhorn. 

Locks  or  breeching  are  long  white  hairs,  as  ftiff*  as  badger's 
hair. 

All  thefe  forts  of  wool  are  bad  or  rejected.  Yet  they  ought 
not  to  be  thrown  way  as  ufelefs.  They  are  ufed  in  very 
coarfe  works,  fuch  as  ordinary  rugs. 

Clipping,  is  cutting  off  the  coarfe  ends  of  the  wool,  before 
it  is  wafhed.     Thefe  ends  are  called  locks. 
The  fleece-wool  is  that,  which  hath  been  fhorn  off  the  fheep, 
while  alive. 

The  lamb's  wool  is  that  cut  off"  lambs. 
The  glover's-wool  is  the  wool  which  the  leather-dreffer  takes 
off  the  fkin,  after  the  fheep  is  killed. 

The  fell-wool  is  the  wool  ftripped  off  flieep,  which  died  of 
fome  diftemper.     The  ufe  of  this  fort  is  prohibited. 
In  forting  Segovia  wool  it  is  diftinguifhed  into  firft,  fecond, 
and  third.  The  fame  order  is  obferved  in  the  forting  of  Spa- 
nifh  wool  in  general. 

As  to  the  other  forts  of  wool,  the  only  diftinction  that  is 
made,  is  into  the  high  wool,  which  is  the  longeft,  and  is 
generally  referved  for  combing;  and  the  low  wool,  which 
is  ufually  carded.  However,  the  long  wool,  when  it  is  to 
make  cloth,  is  alfo  carded,  becaufe  it  does  better  fo  than 
when  combed. 

Fine  wool  unfeoured  is  only  fit  for  the  market,  and  not  for 
working.  In  order  to  work  it,  in  fome  cafes  they  begin  by 
wafhing  and  combing  it ;  in  others,  by  getting  out  the  greafe 
by  boiling,  in  order  to  wafh  and  comb  it  afterwards  :  and 
there  are  other  cafes  ftill,  in  which  it  is  firft  dyed,  then  car- 
ried to  the  river,  and  thence  to  the  comber. 
The  fcouring  boiler,  or  copper^has  a  crofs-bar  on  it,  to  Sup- 
port the  wool  taken  out  of  the  water.  '  There  are  alfo  poles 
to  ftir  the  wool,  peftfes  to  pound  or  beat  it,  hooks  to  draw  it 
out,  bafkets  to  hold  and  carry  it  to  the  fiver,  where  the 
cleaning  of  it  is  finifhed. 

Common  wool,  which  has  been  wafhed  on  the  fheep's  back, 
ought,  before  working,  to  be  carefully  examined,  picked  off" 
the  locks  or  clipped,  and  cleanfed  of  all  refufe. 
In  fome  manufactories,  wool  is  wrought  whole  ;  in  others, 
it  is  dyed  before  working. 

For  dyeing  wool,  the  fame  utenfils  are  requifite  as  for 
fcouring. 

The  ingredients  are  the  preparatory  and  colouring  materials. 
Setting  the  copper  is  to  put  the  neceflary  ingredients  into  it. 
Handling  the  wool  is  to  open  it,  by  ftirring  it  with  the  poles, 
in  order  to  make  every  part  of  it  take  the  colour  equally. 
Increafing  the  boiling  is  to  inlarge  the  fire. 
Cooling  the  wool  is  to  fpread  it  out  in  the  air. 
If  the  wool  has  been  only  grounded  or  galled  ;  that  is,  if  it 
has  only  had  it's  ffrft  dip,  or  the  firft  tincture  of  galls,  cop- 
2  peras, 
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peras,  or  other  ingredients,  whether  preparatory  or  colour- 
w<r ;  then  it  muft  be  brought  in  from  the  airing  to  the  cop- 
per, to  be  there  revived  by  a  fecond  dip,  which  brightens 
the  dye;  or  to  be  lowered  by  a  new  mixture,  which  either 
diminiihes  it's  luftre,  or  gives  it  another  teint ;  or,  in  fine, 
to  give  it  a  deeper  call:  of  the  fame  colour. 
To  beat  the  wool,  whether  dyed  or  white,  is  to  fpread  it  on 
a  hurdle,  and  to  open  it's  texture,  by  whipping  it  with 
fwitches,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  for  combing,  or  carding 
and  fpinning. 

For  combing  wool  they  ufe 

A  little  furnace  which  ferves  to  warm  the  combs, 
A  vice  and  hook  to  fix  combs, 

A  pair  of  combs,  which  are  two  little  boards  almoft  fquare, 
ftuck  with  teeth  of  iron  wire,  fome  a  little  longer  than  the 
others.     Each  comb  has  it's  handle. 
A  hammer,  to  put  in  and  take  out  thefe  teeth. 
A  brafs  hollow  tube,  to  mend  them  when  out  of  order. 
A  file,  to  point  them  when  blunt. 

A  windlas,  to  twift  the  wool  foaked  in  foap-water,  before  it 
be  put  in  the  comb. 
A  tub,  in  which  the  foap  is  diffolved. 
To  comb  wool,  is  to  comb  the  wool  that  has  been  fprinkled 
with  oil,  in  order  to  wafh  it  afterwards. 
A  certain  quantity  of  wool  is  given  by  weight  to  the  work- 
men. 

A  beating  is  a  parcel  of  wool  beaten  on  the  hurdles. 
A  fliver  is  a  proper  quantity  of  wool  put  into  the  teeth  of 
the  comb. 

To  difcharge  it,  is  to  take  out  the  fliver,  after  having  moved 
the  right  comb  backward  and  forward  on  the  left,  and  the 
left  on  the  right. 

The  carding  is  the  quantity  of  wool  that  flicks  to  each  comb, 
and  is  fufficiently  combed,  after  a  certain  number  of  move- 
ments of  one  comb  on  the  other.  There  are  always  two 
cardings,  as  well  as  always  two  combs. 
A  difraff  is  two  cardings  joined  together,  which  make  up  a 
fufHcient  quantity  for  the  diftaff. 

The  fhort  wool,  which  cannot  be  wrought  together,  by 
combing,  is  not  loft.     It  goes  to  the  card. 
To  brimftone  the  wool,  is  to  fufpend  the  feveral  fkins  over 
the  brimftone  room. 

The  brimftone  ftove  is  a  little  ftove  well  clofed,  and  cemented 
at  top,  to  whiten  the  wool  by  the  fumes  of  brimftone  burning 
in  a  pan. 

When  dyed  wool  is  combed,  they  begin  by  mixing  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  tafte  and  fkill  of  the  mafter  workmen. 
The  different  colours  are  effaced  by  the  judgment  in  mixing 
them,  whereby  there  refults  a  new  colour. 
The  comber  follows  a  certain  rule,  in  the  quantity  of  each 
colour  he  takes  for  each  combing.  On  which  depends  the 
uniformity  of  the  colour  required. 

Carded  wool  is  broke  in  a  different  manner  from  combed 
Wool.  It  paffes  through  two  tools,  called  cards,  which  are 
two  little  quadrangular  pieces  of  board,  three  or  four  times 
as  broad  or  tail,  with  a  handle  to  each,  and  thick-fet  with 
imall  crooked  wires.  The  cards  are  changed,  beginning  by 
the  wideft,  and  ending  with  the  clofeft,  in  order  to  break 
the  wool,  and  mix  the  colours  the  better. 
Spinning  is  of  two  forts. 

Twilled  thread  is  fpun  by  the  fpindle  or  little  reel,  from 
combed  wool,  and  ferves  for  the  warp,  which  is  the  ground 
of  the  little  fluffs.  The  name  of  warp  is  alfo  given  to  the 
threads  running  lengthwife  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  which 
make  the  ground  of  it. 

The  flack-fpun  is  made  by  the  great  wheel  from  carded 
wool,  and  is  called  the  woof  or  finite.  The  woof  croffes  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  and  may  be  called  fhute,  with  regard  to 
a  fluff  that  has  a  pile. 

The  thread  of  the  work  in  cloths  is  generally  called  back- 
thrown,  becaufe  being  made  from  carded  wool,  as  well  as 
the  woof,  it  is  likewife  fpun  by  the  great  wheel,  but  with 
the  circumftance  of  croffing  the  wheel-firing  :  which  has  a 
double  good  effect,  viz.  to  make  a  thread  fomewhat  better 
twitted,  and  ftronger,  and  give  it  a  different  twift  from  that  of 
the  woof;  whereby  they  thicken  better  in  the  fulling-mill. 
Stuffs  may  be  divided  into  three  forts,  tammy,  ferge,  and 
cloth. 

Tammy,  or  fluffs  of  two  tammies,  are  made  of  thread  of  warp 
upon  thread  of  warp,  that  is,  the  warp  is  of  twitted  thread, 
and  the  woof  of  the  fame,  both  made  from  combed  wool. 
Serge  is  made  of  flack-fpun,  or  carded  wool,  on  a  warp  of 
tammy,  or  combed  wool. 

Cloth  is  made  of  the  two  laft  threads,  that  is,  both  the  warp 
and  woof  are  of  the  thread  fpun  from  carded  wool,  and 
very  little  twitted,  in  order  to  make  a  more  fubftantial  and 
woolly  fluff. 

Thefe  three  fundamental  forts  are  fubdivided  into  a  vaft 
number  of  others,  according  to  certain  qualities  added  to 
them,  and  different  ways  of  working. 

To  weave  is  to  work  at  the  loom,  or  to  make  fluff.  One 
weaver  is  fufficicnt  to  make  tammy  and  ferges  ;  becaufe,  as 
thefe  little  fluffs  are  not  wide,  the  fame  workman  can  throw 
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his  fhuttle  with  his  right-hand  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  and  receive  it  with  his  left,  in  order  to  throw  it  the 
contrary  way.  But  cloths  and  blankets,  being  very  wide 
are  wrought  by  two  weavers,  one  of  whom  throws  the  fhut- 
tle, the  other  receives  and  throws  it  back  ;  and  they  go  on 
thus  alternately  with  as  much  regularity,  as  if  the  work  was 
done  by  the  two  hands  of  the  fame  man. 
The  loom  is  compofed  of  feveral  parts,  whereof  the  chief 
are  the  loom-potts  and  crofs-bars. 

The  three  rolls  or  rollers,   viz.  the  little  one,  the  cane  one. 
The  warp  is  at  firft  fattened  at  one  end  of  the  loom,  on  the 
lcaft  of  thefe  rollers,  and  at  the  other  end  is  rolled  on  the 
fecond  cylinder,  which  is  thicker,  and  is  called  the  cane-roll ; 
according  as  the  warp  is  filled  with  woof,  the  fluff  is  to  be 
rolled  under  the  loom  in  the  knee-roll ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  fame  length  of  the  thread  of  the  warp  is  unrolled  oft"  tho 
cane-roll,  as  that  of  the  fluff  rolled  on  the  knee-roll. 
The  batten  is  a  large  moveable  frame,  fufpended  on  two 
pins  at  the  top  of  the  loom,  to  move  freely  backwards  and 
forwards,    under  the  workman's  hands,    who,  after  every 
throw  of  the  fhuttle,  or  thread  of  the  woof,  ftrikes  in  this 
thread,  more  or  lefs,  with  the  batten  or  reed. 
The  reed  or  comb  is  made  of  two  rods,  with  a  lono-  row  of 
teeth  of  reeds,  or  brafs  wire.     It  is  placed  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  batten.     Every  thread  of  the  warp  paff-s  fingly,  be- 
tween two  teeth  of  the  reed  :  that  fo  the  batten  may  move 
without  breaking  the  threads,  and  ftrike  in  the  woof  equally, 
without  leaving  any  part  of  it  irregular. 
The  lams  are  behind  the  reed.  Each  lam  is  compofed  of  two 
vergees,  or  laths,  whofe  length  fliould  be  the  width  of  the  fluff, 
and  of  little  firings,   ftretched  from  one  vergce  to  the  other, 
which  are  called  leifhes.    In  the  middle  of  each  leifh  there  is 
a  loop,  or  little  ring,  of  thread,  horn,  or  glafs,  to  receive 
one  of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  which  pafs  through  the  loops 
of  one  lam,  and  between  the  leifhes  or  threads  of  the  other 
lam  ;  and  thofe  which  pafs  through  the  loops  of  the  fecond 
lam  play  freely  between  the  threads  of  the  firft,  fo  as  to  be 
able  to  defcend,  while  the  other  afcends :  and   thus  thefe 
two  lams  being,  near  their  ends,  fattened  to  a  common  cord, 
paffed  round  a  pulley  at  top,  and  at  bottom  to  another  ccrd, 
which  fupports  a  treddle,  lying  under  the  workman's  feetj 
if  he  lowers  the  tore-lam  with  his  left  foot,  the  other  lam 
muft  rife  up  :  the  reverfe  happens  upon  a  contrary  motion 
If  there  are  a  great  number  of  lams,  to  vary  or  figure  tin 
fluff,  certain  parcels  of  threads  are  thus  raifed  and  lowered  a 
a  time,  whereby  divers  openings  are  made,  to  receive  the  throw 
of  the  fhuttle.    As  often  as  the  foot  is  changed,  and  the  warp 
receives  a  new  throw  of  the  woof,  the  batten  clofes  it,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  fluff.    When  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  fluff  hinders  the  play  of  the  batten,  there  is  as 
much  of  the  warp  rolled  off  the  cane-roll,  as  of  the  ftuf] 
rolled  on  the  lower  great  cylinder. 
Concerning  the  manner  of  guiding  the  threads  of  the  warp, 
through  the  rings  of  the  jack,  or  the  warping-mill ;  of  ma- 
naging the  reparation  of  the  threads  of  the  portee  ;  of  uniting 
feveral  portees  into  one  chain  ;  and  of  making  one  entire  warj 
of  them  all ;  of  brufhing,  or  moiftening  it  with  fize,  to  make 
the  threads  glide  eafier  in  working;  of  mounting  it  on  the 
loom,  by  fattening  it  in   a  groove  of  the  little  roller  j  o 
paffing  the  threads  in  good  order  through  the  teeth  of  the 
reed,  and  then  dividing  thefe  fame  threads,  and  making  form 
of  them  go  through  the  loops  of  one  lam,  and  between  th< 
leifhes  of  the  next,  and  others  between  the  leifhes  of  the  firft, 
and  through  the  loops  of  the  fecond  ;  of  fixing  and  maintain- 
ing the  divifions  of  the  threads,  by  the  infertion  of  fevera 
rods,  which  prevent  their  mixing;  of  facilitating,  in  fine 
the  unwinding  and  play  of  the  warp  and  wcof,  by  the  ufua 
precautions,  and  proper  tools:  thefe  operations  are  eafily  com- 
prehended at  firft  fight.     But  their  number  is  fo  great,  that 
if  the  workmen  did  not  ufe  great  difpatch,  by  every  one  con- 
flantly  plying  to  his  own  part,fheep's  wool  either  would  neve 
be  converted  into  clothing,  or  would  bear  too  high  a  price  fo 
the  common  people  *.    Let  us  not  remain  unacquainted  witl 
what  fhews  the  greatefl  induftry,  after  the  play  of  the  lams 

*  Since  fuch  exquifite  dexterity  in  the  manual  operation  i 
required  by  all  any  way  practically  concerned  in  the  woollei 
manufacture,  do  not  all  our  national  advantages,  arifirr 
from  the  woollen  manufacture,  depend  upon  our  maintain 
ing  a  fuccefiion  of  the  bell  artifts-  and  manufacturers,  win 
are  to  act  in  every  part  hereof?  for  they  are  not  bred  in 
few  years.     Ought  not  the  wifdom   of  the  nation  to 
alarmed  at  thofe  daily  artifices  which  are  ufed  to  decoy  am 
inftigate  our  artifts  and  manufacturers  out  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  emolument  of  other  countries,  and  the  certain  ruii 
of  this  ?   And  can  any  thing  effectually  do  this,  but  givin 
them  all  due  and  reafonable  encouragement  to  prevent  thi 
forfaking  the  kingdom  f 

The  fhuttle  is  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  that  runs  tapering  to: 
point  at  both  ends,  and  has  a  cavity  in  the  middle,  called  th 
box,  or  chamber,  for  receiving  the  quills. 
The  quill  is  a  fmall  pipe  of  reed,  on  which  a  proper  quan 
tity  of  the  thread  of  the  woof  has  been  wound,  and  whicl 
plays  on  the  fhuttlc-pin. 

Th< 
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The  fhuttlc-pul  is  an  iron  wire,  which  runs  through  the 
quill,  and  with  it  is  fet  in  the  chamber  of  the  fhuttle.  It  is 
put  in,  fecured,  and  taken  out,  by  the  different  action  of  a 
Spring  at  the  end  of  the  chamber,  where  the  ihuttlc  pin  is 
placed. 

As  the  fhuttle  runs  through  the  warp,  the  thread  of  the  woof, 
which  flips  through  a  hole,  or  eye,  in  the  fidL-  of  the  fhuttle, 
and  has  been  fattened  to  the  lizier,  muft  run  off  the  quill, 
which  runs  round  as  the  fhuttle  goes  on.  When  this  quill 
is  emptied,  another  is  put  in  it's  place ;  and  the  ends  of  the 
threads  of  the  two  quills  are  laid  clofe  to  one  another,  with- 
out knotting,  only  taking  care  to  manage  the  throw  of  the 
fhuttle,  fo  as  to  be  ifurc  of  keeping  both  thofe  ends  of  the  woof 
together. 

The  head  of  the  piece  is  fome  few  inclies  of  the  fluff,  made 
with  a  different  fort  of  woof  from  the  reft.  The  names  of 
the  workmen  and  place  arc  wrought  in  it,  in  France  efpe- 
cially  :  and  afterwards  the  Icad-fealsare  put  to  it,  which  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  a  tcftimony  of  it's  being  examined,  and  found 
to  be  of  good  materials,  and  of  the  breadth  and  quality  re- 
quired by  the  laws  for  the  refpective  forts. 
The  temple  is  compofed  of  two  flat  notched  rulers,  fecured 
one  over  another  by  a  Aiding  ring,  and  having  pins  and  points 
at  their  ends.  The  workman  fattens  the  two  ends,  full  of 
points,  or  fpikes,  to  the  two  liziers,  or  lifts,  which  are  the 
outer  threads  of  the  width  of  the  ftuff,  and  by  bringing  the 
vergees,  or  laths,  more  or  lefs  forward,  he  keeps  the  fluff 
conflantly  of  an  equal  breadth. 

If  he  did  not  take  care  to  temple  his  ftuff,  the  woof  would 
flirink  unequally,  and  bring  the  threads  of  the  warp  nearer 
together  in  fome  places,  and  in  others  farther  afundcr;  but, 
by  removing  his  temple  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  it  near 
the  laft  throws  of  the  woof,  he  flrikcs  the  woof  in  upon  a 
fquare,  and  fo  as  to  make  it  receive  the  ftroke  cf  the  batten 
equally  in  every  part. 

The  workman  continues  to  throw  the  fhuttle,  to  temple,  and 
to  wind  off,  alternately.  When  he  is  come  to  the  end  of  the 
piece,  he  takes  another  fort  of  thread  for  the  woof,  as  he  had 
done  at  beginning  it,  and  makes  a  ftripe  of  a  different  colour, 
for  the  names  and  feals,  as  above.  Thefe  two  ends  are 
called  the  head  and  the  fag-end. 

To  fteam  a  little  ftuff,  as  is  done  at  Amiens,  Rheims,  and  Lc 
Mans,  is  to  render  it  fupple,  by  expofing  it  to  the  fteam  of 
boiling  water,  in  a  fquare  kettle,  or  copper,  where  it  is  laid, 
ftill  on  it's  roller,  with  other  pieces.  This  operation  difpofes 
it  for  dreffing  well. 

The  fullery  is  a  water-mill,  for  working  great  mallets  on 
fluffs,  either  to  cleanfe  them,  or  thicken  them  to  the  con- 
fiflence  of  felt. 

The  flocks,  or  fuller's  pots,  are  hollow  veffels,  to  hold  the 
fluffs,  which  are  continually  turned  under  the  flrokes  of  the 
mallets. 

The  leavers,  or  prominent  bars,  arc  the  ends  of  pieces  of 
timber,  that  run  through  the  axle-tree,  or  arbour  of  the  wheel, 
and  which,  as  they  pafs,  catch  the  heads  of  the  mallets,  raife 
them  up,  and  let. them  fall,  as  they  go  off. 
To  earth  the  fluff,  is  to  rub  it  with  fuller's  earth. 
To  beat  it  in  the  earth,  is  to  full  the  fluff  with  the  earth  on 
It,  letting  a  water-cock  run  on  it  at  the  fame  time. 

1— To  fcour  cloth,  is  to  full  it,  after  foaping  it  with  black  foap, 
which  carries  off  all  fpots. 
To  clean  fluff  is  to  full  it  without  water,  'till  it  has  acquired 
the  utmoft  thicknefs  it  is  capable  of,  and  beyond  which  it 
runs  into  a  pap. 
When  fluffs  come  from  the  fulling-mill,  they  are  aired,  that 
~~i   s,  hung  out. 

The  pieces  brought  from  off  the  poles,  or  tenters,  ought  to 
)e  made  up,  that  is,  properly  folded  on  a  table  ;  then  gum- 
lied  at  every  fold,  by  fprinkling  the  backfide  with  a  folution 
)f  gum  arable  in  water. 

To  flretch  the  fluff  is  to  pafs  it  from  one  roller  to  another, 
eeping  it  conflantly  of  the  fame  breadth,  over  a  brafier,  by 
neans  of  an  iron  bar,  on  which  it  Aides ;  whereby  the  heat 
ienetrat.es,  and  breaks  it's  fliffnefs  :  and,  by  thus  paffing 
everal  times  from  one  roller  on  another,  it  is  rendered  pliant 

every  part  alike. 
There  are  fome  fluffs  that  are  unrolled  and  rolled  without  fire : 
ut  it  is  always  allowed  to  fuch  as  are  -to  be  dreffed  very 
rell. 

he  effects  of  this  Itretching  are,  i.  To  fmooth,  or  take 
ut  the  bad  folds  ;  2.  To  gum  the  whole  piece  equally,  by 
»e  fire's  fpreading  the  moifture  every-where,  which  evapo- 
ites,  and  leaVes  the  gum  behind.  3.  To  flretch  the  whole 
1  an  uniform  manner,  which  is  of  great  confequence  in  the 
ear  of  fluffs. 

hey  are  folded  near  a  good  fire. 

hey  are  leafed,  by  putting  a  leaf  of  pafteboard  hot,  between 
|;ery  two  folds. 

ihey  are  put  between  two  thick  boards  of  box;  which  take 
"   the  whole  pile  of  folds. 

II  hey  are  left  io  or  12  hour*  in  a  flrong  prefs:  and  this  is 
peated  three  or  four  timev. 
hey  are  vi  ft  ted  for  the  laft  time;  and,  after   drawing  out 
e  two  ends,  called  the  head  and  fag-end,  the  lead-feals, 
Vol  I* 
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tickets,  and  other  marks  are  put  on,  which  denote  the  qua- 
lity, breadth,  length,  dye,  and  other  things  prefcribed  by 
the  laws.  Then  they  are  put  into  the  prefs  again,  and 
ftitched,  by  fecuring  the  folds  loofcly  with  thread,  run  through 
the  liziers. 

There  are  fome  other  practices,  peculiar  to  different  manu- 
factories ;  but  they  all  tend  to  the  fame'end. 
Cloth  is  not  ftrctched  on  the  rollers;  but,  after  having  been 
fulled,  teazled,  tcntcrcd,  or  hung  on  the  rack,  fhorn  twice, 
cottoned,  and  the  pile  laid  fmooth  one  way,  it  is  gummed,  or 
folded  on  leaves,  put  to  the  prefs,  the  leaVes  are  changed,  and, 
inftead  of  thick  coarfepafteboards,  other  thinner  and  fmoother, 
called  cards,  are  put  between  the  folds  :  it  returns  to  the  prefs, 
or  elfe  to  the  calenders,  which  gives  it  it's  laft  glofs. 

Of  fome  of  the  principal  laws  of  England,  with  regard  to 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth. 

The  woollen  manufacture  has,  for  feyeral  ages,  been  the 
care  of  this  kingdom;  infomuch  that  near  a  hundred  feveral 
acts  of  parliament  have,  from  tinie  to  time,  been  made  to 
fupport,  regulate,  and  encourage  it. 

Clothiers  fhall  pay  their  work-folks  in  ready  money,  and  not 
in  wares,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  treble  damages,  or  fums  due 
to  fuch  work-folks  ;  and  fhall  deliver  them  wool  according 
to  due  weight:  forfeiture  on  every  default  6  d. 
Every  juftice  of  peace,  conftable,  &c.  to  hear  and  determine 
fuch  complaints,  with  power  to  commit  the  offender,  'till 
the  party  aggrieved  be  fatisfied.  17  Edw.  IV.  c.  1. 
By  flat.  1  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  the  penalty  of  clothiers  impofing 
goods  on  their  work-folks  in  lieu  of  money,  is  40  s.  juflices 
of  peace,  and  head  officers,  to  appoint  and  fwcar  officers,  for 
the  due  obferving  of  the  flat,  of  3  and  4  Edw.  IV.  c.  6.  con- 
cerning the  well  ordering  of  cloth,  with  power  to  fearch 
accordingly  :  forfeitures  to  be  divided  between  tlie  king  and 
overfecrs. 

No  overfeer,  duly  chofen,  to  refufe  the  office,  on  pain  of 
40s.  and  once  every  quarter  to  make  due  fearch,  on  pain  of 
10  1.  None  fhall  interrupt  ovcrfeers  in  their  office,  on  pain 
of  20  1.  None  fhall  take  advantage  of  the  forfeitures  given  by 
thisactj  unlcfs  fuit  be  commenced  within  one  year  after  they 
accrue.  3  and  4  Edw.  III.  c.  2.  Cloths  faulty  in  weight 
or  meafurc,  expofed  to  fail  by  retail,  forfeited  ;  to  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  fir  ft  to  the  king,  the  fecond  to  thejuftice, 
and  third  to  the  informer.  Perfons  not  trying  cloths  to  be 
bought  and  fold,  and  not  feizirig  and  prefenting  them,  if 
faulty  forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  cloth. 
Note,  All  flatutes  repugnant  to  this  repealed.  Two  juflices 
of  the  county,  and  chief  magiftrates  in  corporations,  im- 
ppwered  to  hear  complaints.  3  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  6. 
Two  juflices  in  counties,  and  chief  officers  in  corporations, 
to  appoint  and  fwear  overfeers  and  fearchers  for  faulty  cloth. 
Juflices  may  fearch  after  and  feize  ropes,  winches,  and  en- 
gines ufed  for  ftrctching  northern  cloths  :  who  oppofe,  for- 
feit 10  1.  39  Eliz.  c.  20.  and,  by  21  Jac.  1.  overfeers  may 
do  the  like. 

All  penalties  for  warit  of  length,  breadth,  or  weight,  to  be 
equally  divided  into  three  parts  ;  one  to  the  fearchers,  and 
two  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh.  See  flat.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  18. 
how  to  be  recovered.  Thefe  penalties  under  power  of  the  juf- 
tices  of  peace. 

Twojuftices  in  a  county,  and  chief  officer  if  in  a  corpora- 
tion, with  another,  may  order  fatisfadtion  (double  value  by 
1  Ann.)  or  the  offender  to  be  whipped  and  put  in  the  flocks. 
A  forter,  carder,  comber,  fpinfter,  or  weaver  of  wool,  found 
guilty  by  confeffion,  or  oath  of  one  witnefs,  of  embezzling 
or  detaining  wool,  and  the  receiver,  is  liable  to  the  fame 
punifhment.     7  Jac.  I.  c.  7. 

Juftice  negligent  in  appointing  overfeers,  or  otherwife,  in  his 
duty,  according  to  39  Eliz.  forfeits  5  1. 
Juflices  have  power  to  determine  thefe  offences  ih  their  {eC~ 
fions;  and  to  be  convicted  by  juflices  of  affize,  upon  proof 
of  two  witneffes,  if  negligent. 

Two  juflices  may  call  before  them  any  fufpected  of  making 
deceitful  cloth*;  who  is  found  guilty  fhall  forfeit  5  1.  or  fuffer 
irhprifonmerit,  21  Jac.  I.  c.  18. 

Overfeer,  when  chofe,  on  refufal,  forfeits  5I.  and  to  be 
committed  'till  paid,  by  39  Eliz.  c.  20.  He  muft  fearch 
once  a  month  for  defects  ih  the  northern  cloths,  39  Eliz. 
c.  20.  And  muft  fix  a  leaden  feal  to  each  cloth,  containing 
the  length  and  breadth,  which  exempts  from  further  fearch. 
And  any  other  perfon  taking  away  fuch  feal  without  warrant, 
and  convicted  by  oath  of  two  witneffes,  or  verdict,  forfeits 
for  the  firft  offence  10  1.  for  the  fecond  2o  1 ;  one  part  to  the 
king,  another  to  the  informer,  and  the  third  to  the  poor  of 
the  parifh ;  and  the  offender  to  fland  in  the  pillory,  39  Eliz. 
c.  20.  Any  perfon,  befides  the  overfeer,  fixing  a  feal  with- 
out a  warrant,  is  liable  to  the  fame  penalties.  A  fearcher 
may  enter  any  houfe,  or  other  place,  to  find  bad  cloth,  and, 
if  he  find  any,  fhall  flamp  the  word  (faulty)  on  the  feal ;  but 
he  muft  not  fearch  cloth  fearched  before,  on  pain  of  5I.  See 
flat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  22.  relating  tb  the  manufacture  of  bays 
at  Colchefter, 
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Yorkfhire  cloths  muft  be  of  lengths  and  breadths  prcfcribed 
by  7  Ann.  c.  13.  and  1  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  on  penalty  of  20  s. 
conviction  before  one  juftice,  by  oath  of  the  overfeer  of 
cloth,  Or  any  other  witncfs. 

Owner  of  every  fulling-mill  fhall  affix  a  feal  of  had,  with 
his  name,  and  length  and  breadth  of  cloth,  when  wet,  on  pe- 
nalty of  20  s.  Every  perfon  who  takes  off,  defaces,  coun- 
terfeits, or  alters  the  figures  on  the  feal  of  the  cloth  before 
fold,  or  that  ftretches  or  ftains  cloth  when  wet,  more  than 
allowed  by  the  act,  or  occupier  of  the  fulling-mill  caufing 
'  to  be  milled  in  any  one  ftockj  at  the  fame  time,  more  than 
one  whole,  or  two  half  broad-cloths,  forfeits  20  s.  conviction 
as  before,  penalty  to  the  poor  of  the  parifb,  where,  Sic.  and 
informer.  Not  paying  in  feven  days,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs 
and  fale  ;  or  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correction  ;  information  in 
ten  days;  appeal  to  quarter-feffions,  &c.  7  Ann.  c.  13. 
By  10  Ann.  c.  16.  all  mixed  or  medley  broad  cloth  fhall  be 
meafured  at  the  fulling-mill,  after  it  is  milled,  by  the  mafter 
of  the  mill,  who  fhall  firft  take  oath  (refufal  20  1.  penalty  by 
I  Geo.  I.  c.  15.)  before  fome  juftice,  that  he  will  truly  per- 
form fuch  meafuring  (the  juftice  to  give  him  a  certificate  of 
his  having  fo  done)  and  fhall  fix  to  it,  before  carried  away, 
a  feal  of  lead,  and  rivet  the  fame,  with  his  name  ftampt, 
mentioning  in  figures  the  length  and  breadth,  for  which  the 
owner  fhall  pay  him  a  penny.  The  numbers  fo  ftamped  to 
be  a  rule  of  payment  to  the  buyer,  except  any  part  be  da- 
maged, and  taken  off,  and  then  the  reft  to  be  again  mea- 
fured, fealed,  &c. 

If  the  mafter  of  the  mill  refufe  or  neglect  to  affix  fuch  feal, 
or  any  perfon  afterwards  take  it  off,  deface  or  alter  the 
figures  before  the  cloth  is  fold  ;  and  if  the  buyer  refufe  to  ac- 
cept the  fame,  according  to  fuch  meafure;  the  offender,  con- 
victed on  oath,  forfeits  20  s.  (by  1  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  20 1.)  for 
each  cloth. 

No  clothier,  fuller,  &c.  after  fuch  cloth  is  fully  wet,  fealed, 
and  ftamped,  fhall  ftretch  it  above  one  yard  in  twenty  yards 
length,  or  above  one  nail  in  a  yard  in  breadth,  on  penalty 
of  20  s. 

Every  mill-man  to  keep  in  his  mill  a  table,  or  board  12  feet 
long,  and  three  feet  wide,  whereon  the  cloth  fhall  be  creffed, 
and  laid  plain,  with  the  length  of  a  yard  marked  thereon, 
with  one  inch  more,  viz.  37  inches  long,  and  in  default 
thereof  he  forfeits  10  1. 

Every  clothier,  cloth-maker,  &c.  fhall  make  payment  in 
money  for  work  done,  and  not  impofe  goods  or  wares,  on 
forfeiture  of  20  s. 

Offences  herein  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  one  or  more 
juftices  where  committed  (the  juftice  not  to  be  concerned  in 
the  matter  of  the  complaint)  on  oath  of  one  witnefs ;  all 
penalties  are  one  half  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the 
poor  of  the  parifh.  Payment,  refufed  for  fourteen  days  after 
Conviction,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs ;  or  the  offender  com- 
mitted to  gaol,  or  houfe  of  correction,  10  and  12  Ann.  c.  20, 

21. 

This  act  not  to  extend  to  any  cloth  made  or  manufactured  in 
the  county  of  York,  nor  to  invalidate  any  of  the  powers  con- 
tained in  the  flat.  7  Ann.  for  afcertaining  the  lengths  and 
breadths  of  woollen  cloth  made  in  the  county  of  York. 
All  mixed  or  medley  cloth  fhall,  at  the  buyer's  inftance,  be 
put  into  water  and  then  meafured  by  two  indifferent  per- 
sons, one  chofen  by  the  buyer,  the  other  by  the  feller ;  if 
thev  cannot  agree,  a  third  to  be  chofen  ;  he  refufing,  the 
keeper  of  Blackwell-hall,  in  London,  to  determine  it,  be- 
ing firft  fworn  before  fome  juftice  to  admeafure  truly ;  if 
not  in  London,  then  by  the  magiftrate  or  chief  officer  of  fuch 
place  where,  &c.  as  aforefaid  ;  6d.  for  meafuring  to  be  paid 
by  the  buyer  :  if  not  the  length  or  breadth  mentioned  on  the 
feal,  every  fuch  clothier,  &c.  to  forfeit  the  fixth  part  of  the 
value,  conviction  on  oath  before  one  juftice.  Owner,  or 
mill-man  of  any  fulling-mill,  refufing  to  take  oath  for  true 
admeafuring  cloth,  &c.  or  to  fix  a  feal  of  lead,  with  his  name, 
&c.  or  to  enter  in  a  book  in  manner  aforefaid,  forfeits  20  s. 
to  Chrift's  Hofpital,  if  in  London  ;  if  elfewhere,  to  the  poor, 
tic.  Note,  the  forfeiture  of  20 1.  difchargeth  the  forfeiture 
of  20  s.  buyer  of,  &c.  to  give  two  days  notice  to  the  feller, 
that  his  cloth  fhall  be  wetted  for  proof  or  admeafurement. 
Mixed  or  medley  broad-cloths  to  be  ftamped  with  the  watch- 
meafure,  or  feal  of  the  mafter,  &c.  by  whom  wetted.  Clo- 
thier felling  fuch  cloth,  before  fealed  and  ftamped  as  afore- 
faid, forfeits  the  6th  part  of  the  faid  cloth. 
Perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  quarter- feffions,  who  may 
finally  determine  and  give  cofts.  Not  to  affect  any  factor  or 
his  agent,  only  employed  in  the  fale  of,  &c.  All  perfons 
concerned  in  the  woollen  manufacture  to  pay  their  fervants  in 
money,  not  in  goods  or  wares,  on  penalty  of  40  s.  to  be  re- 
covered and  difpofed  as  before.  Yorkfhire  cloths,  called,  &c. 
fhall  be  of  fuch  meafure,  Sic.  See  the  act,  on  penalty  of 
20  s.  and  40  s.  penalty  for  any  perfon  to  put  any  other  name 
On  his  cloths  than  his  own,  1  Geo.  I.  c.  15. 
Any  juftice,  overfeer,  &c.  may  fearch  for  tenters,  Sic.  for 
the  firft  offence  he  may  deface  them,  for  the  fecond  fell  them, 
48  Eliz.  c.  10. 

Juftices,  on  information,  muft  execute  this  law  in  feven  days, 
on  penalty  of  5  1.     Clothiers  refufing  to  pay  wages  aficfl.ed  at 
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the  feffions,  and  convicted  before  two  juftices,  forfeits  res. 
to  the  party  grieved,   1  Jac.  I.  c.  8. 

By  flat.  12  Geo.  I.  all  contrails,  &c.  and  all  by-laws,  in 
unlawful  clubs  and  focieties,  between  wool-combers  or 
weavers^  on  any  account  relating  to  their  craft,  are  illegal 
and  void  ;  and  any  concerned,  keeping  up  fuch  combination, 
being  convicted  on  oath,  fhall  be  fent  either  to  the  houfe  of 
correction,  not  exceeding  three  monthsj  or  to  the  common 
gaol. 

By  ftat.  13  Geo.  I.  no  maker  of  mixed  medley  or  white 
cloth  fhall  ufe  any  warping-bars,  but  only  of  the  meafure 
and  length  following,  viz.  every  long  warping-bar  to  be  in 
length  three  yards  three  inches,  and  no  more  ;  and  every 
round  warping-bar  four  yards  and  four  inches  round,  and  no 
more;  the  thrums  at  the  end  of  the  bars  not  to  exceed  18 
inches  in  length,  on  forfeiture  of  10 1. 

Every  maker  to  give  out  wool,  yarn,  &c.  by  weight,  at  the 
rate  of  16  ounces  to  the  pound,  and  to  receive  back  the 
fame  by  the  fame  weight  without  fraud,  on  forfeiture  of  10 1; 
No  clothier  fhall  ufe  any  ends  of  yarn,  wefts,  or  other  refufe 
(flocks  and  pinions  only  excepted)  by  working  them  up 
again,  on  pain  of  3I. 

Profecutions  to  be  heard  by  two  or  more  juftices — and  the 
penalties  levied  by  diftrefs  under  their  warrants,  or  the  of- 
fender committed,  not  exceeding  three  months,  Or  'till  fatif- 
fa&ion  is  made. 

All  difputes  relating  to  work,  wages,  &c.  between  clothier 
and  weaver,  to  be  heard  by  two  or  more  juftices,  where  the 
difpute  fhall  arife,  who  are  to  fummon  the  parties,  examine, 
&c.  and  give  fuch  fatisfaction  and  cods  as  to  them  fhall 
feem  reafonable,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs,  &c. — ■ 
Perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  next  quirter-fc-ffions,  on  fix 
days  notice  given  in  writing  of  fuch  appeal  ;  the  orders  and 
cofts  there  given  to  be  final,  and  levied  by  diftrefs,  Szc. 
On  information  on  oath,  that  any  perfons  are  (or  are  fuf- 
pected  to  be)  guilty  of  any  of  the  faid  ill  practices,  any  two  or 
more  juftices  are  to  iffue  out  their  warrants  to  any  conftable, 
&c.  directing  to  enter  any  houfe,  or  other  fufpected  place,' 
to  fearch  for  and  examine  all  bars  and  weights  ufed  by  any  clo- 
thier or  maker  of  woollen  cloths  ;  who  forfeit  5I.  on  inter- 
rupting fuch  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  Any  peace- 
officer  by  warrant  may  fearch  any  end-gatherer,  his  bag,  or 
other  convenience,  for  ends  of  yarn,  wefts,  &c.  which  if 
found  (flocks  and  pinions  only  accepted)  he  fhall  carry  him 
before  one  or  more  juftices  where  he  fhall  be  found,  and  on 
conviction  fhall  be  deemed  adangerous  and  incorrigiblerogue, 
and  punifhed  as  directed  by  ftat.  12  Ann. 
Every  maker  fhall  pay  the  weaver  according  to  the  number  of 
yards  that  the  chains  are  laid  on  the.  warping-bars,  on  for 
feiture  of  5  1. 

Every  owner  of  tenters  or  racks  in  the  counties  of  Gloucefter* 
Wilts,  and  Somerfet,  fhall  meafure  his  tenters,  &c.  and  mark 
in  figures  the  true  length  in  yards  upon  the  top  bar;  and  on 
the  forefide,  each  yard    36  inches,  to  which  mail  be  added 
one  inch  in  lieu  of  the  over  meafure,  on  pain  of  5I. 
Juftices  for  the  faid  counties,  in  their  Eafter  quarter-feffion 
to  chufe  certain  fkilful  men  for  infpectors  yearly,  allowing 
each  not  exceeding  30 1.  per  annum,  which  infpectors  fhall, 
at  reafonable  times,  infpect  every  mill,    fhop,  &c.    of  clo- 
thiers, mill-men,  and  others,    and  to  meafure  every  tenter, 
and  cloth  before  it  be  carried  thence  ;  damping  his  name  on 
a  lead-feal,  to  be  fumifhed  by  the  maker,  and  fixed  on  every 
cloth,  regiftering  the  clothier's,  or  other  perfon's  name,  thi 
number,  length,  &c.  of  every  cloth  made  in  their  div'fions 
clothiers,  makers,  &c.  refufing  the  infpeetor's  entrance,  for 
feit  10  1.  and  an  infpector  acting  againft  his  oath  20  1. 
Every  maker  of  mixed  or  medley  woollen  broad-cloth  fhal 
pay  to  the  infpectors  2d.   apiece   for  every  cloth  he  makes 
before  the  cloths  are  fent  away  from  the  mills  ;  ;  rid  the  in- 
fpectors, every  three  months,  muft  pay    the  money   to  th< 
treafurer  of  the  county,  to   be  applied   by   direction  of  th 
quarter-feffions,  towards  the  falaries  of  infpectors ;  every  mill 
man,  fending  home  cloths  not  infpected,  forfeits  40  s.   ft 
every  piece. 

This  act  not  to  make  void  any  powers  given  by  charter,  01 
act  of  parliament,  to  the  corporation  of  clothiers  in  the  ci 
of  Worcefter. 

Every  profecution  for  clothiers  paying  their  labourers,  in 
other  manner   than  in  money,  fhall  be   commenced  withi 
three  months  next  after  the  offence  committed. 
Any  perfon,  fued  in  purfuance  of  this  act,  may  plead  the  gel 
neral  iffue,  and  give  this  act,  and  the  fpecial  matter,  in  ev1 
dence;  and  if  the  plaintiff  be  nonfuited,  &c.  or  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant,  he  fhall  recover  treble  cofts. 
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Yorkfhire  cloths. 


Stat.  4  and  5  P.  and  M.  c.  5.  contains  variety  of  dire£tio, 
and  penalties  ;  but  they  are  recoverable  by  action,  &c.  Sta 
39  Eliz.  c.  20.  was  made  from  the  counties  north  of  Tren 
and  directs,  fcaling,  length,  breadth,  and  weight,  and  pre 
hibits  ovcrftraining,  or  deceitful  ftretching  or  tenterin; 
And  overfcers  appointed  by  the  juftices,  to  vifit  houfes,  &' 
where  cloths  are  ;  and  if  not  found  fealed,  Sic.  they  are  fo 
feited,  and  the  overfcers  may  feize,  and  prefent  them  to  tl 

juftic 
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juftices  at  the  quartcr-fcffions,  to  be  difpofcd  as  the  ftatute 
directs. 

By  ftat.  7  Aim.  c.  13.  any  clothier  in  Yorkfhirc  making,  or 
e'xpofing  to  Talc,  broad-cloths,  which,  after  well  fcoured  and 
milled,  fhall  be  lefs  than  five  quarters  and  a  half  within  the 
lifts,  and  an  end  or  half-cloth  Id's  than  23  yards  in  length,  and 
la  long  or  whole  cloth  lefs  than  46  yards  in  length  ;  and  whole 
thick  kerfeys,  and  whole  thick  plains,  lefs  than  17  yards  and 
an  half  long,  and  three  quarters  and  an  half  broad,  when  fully 
wet;  forfeits  20  s.  for  every  inch  wanting  in  breadth ;  and 
for  every  yard  the  long  cloths  fliall  exceed  46  yards,  and  the 
half  cloths  23  yards ;  and  for  every  half  yard  the  thick  ker- 
feys, and  thick  plains,  fhall  be  fhorttr  than  17  yards  and  an 
half.  Mill-man  in  Yorkfhire,  not  fixing  a  feal  of  lead  riveted 
and  ftamped,  with  his  name  at  each  end  of  the  cloth,  before 
it  is  carried  from  the  mill,  containing  the  number  of  yards 
and  inches  in  the  cloths,  in  length  and  breadth,  when  wet, 
fcoured  and  milled  ;  or  if  any  other  perfon  take  off,  deface, 
counterfeit,  or  alter  the  figures,  before  the  cloth  is  exported, 
or  fold  to  retailers,  or  ftrctch  a  piece  of  cloth  more  than  an 
inch  in  breadth  in  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  or  piece  of  broad- 
cloth more  than  a  yard  in  length  In  20  yards,  or  the  whole 
thick  kerfeys,  and  whole  thick  plains,  more  than  half  a 
yard  in  every  17  yards  and  a  half;  or  any  fuller,  milling  or 
fulling  in  one  frock,  at  the  fame  time,  more  than  one  whole 
broad-cloth,  or  two  half  broad-cloths,  fhall,  for  every  of- 
fence, forfeit  20  s.  The  conviction  to  be  on  oath  of  any 
fearcher  of  cloth  for  Yorkfhire,  or  of  one  witnefs  before  a 
jufficc,  Sic.  who  is  neither  a  merchant  or  trader  in  the 
woollen  manufacture.  The  forfeiture,  not  paid  within  ftven 
days,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs  and  f.de  of  goods,  by  warrant 
of  the  jufticc,  Sic.  before  whom  the  offender  was  convicted  ; 
half  to  the  informer,  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh,  Sec. 
or  to  be  fent  to  gaol,  or  houfc  of  correction.  The  penalties 
to  be  inflicted  within  ten  days  after  the  offence  committed  or 
difcovered. 

By  ftat.  1  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  all  Yorkfhire  cloths,  called  whole 
thick  kerfeys,  whole  thick  plains,  huggabags,  and  broken- 
quilled  kerfeys,  not  to  be  under  18  yards  in  length,  or  lefs  than 
three  quarters  and  a  half  broad,  by  the  ftandard  yard-wand, 
when  fully  wet,  and  to  be  fcalcd  as  Yorkfhire  cloths  arc  di- 
rected by  the  act  7  Anne,  and  under  the  fame  penalties. 
Any  clothier,  Sic.  felling  cloths  wanting  one  inch  in  breadth 
or  half  a  yard  in  length,  forfeits  20s;  or  ttretching  them 
above  an  inch  in  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  or  above  half  a  \.ud  in 
length,  forfeits  the  like  ;  or  fixing  other  mark  than  his  own 
chviftian  and  furname,  and  place  of  rcfidcncc,  forfeits  50  s. 
to  be  levied  as  mentioned  in  that  act. 
Penalties  to  be  inflicted  within  twenty-one  days. 
By  ftat.  1 1  Geo.  I.  every  woollen  broad-cloth  made  in  the  Weft 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  whether  it  be  an  end  or  half 
cloth,  or  a  long  whole  cloth,  being  well  fcoured  and  fully 
milled,  to  be  five  quart,  rs  and  a  half  by  the  ftandard  vard- 
wand  in  breadth,  within  the  lifts  in  the  water,  being  fully 
wet ;  and  every  fuch  cloth,  called  an  end,  not  to  exceed  in 
length  24  yards,  nor  a  whole  cloth  48  yards. 
Any  clothier  convicted  of  making  or  felling  cloths  not  of  the 
faid  breadths,  or  which  exceed  the  laid  lengths,  fhall  for  every 
inch  fliort  of  breadth,  and  yard  exceeding  in  length,  forfeit 
20s.  But  cloth  in  fome  parts  of  it  (not  exceeding  one  fifth 
of  the  whole  length)  falling  fhort  in  the  breadth,  without 
wilful  default  of  the  maker,  may  be  fold  without  incurring 
any  penalty. 

All  woollen  broad-cloth  fhall  be  meafurcd  at  the  fulling-mill, 
after  'tis  fully  milled,  fcoured,  and  thoroughly  wet,  by  the 
mafter  of  the  mill,  who  is  to  take  an  oath  to  meafure  it 
truly,  who  fliall  rivet  a  feal  of  lead,  to  be  furniflicd  by  the 
clothier,  at  each  end  of  the  cloth,  with  his  name  at  length, 
and  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cloth  in  figures,  for  which 
he  fhall  be  paid  2  s.  a  quarter.  Mill-man,  failing  herein,  for- 
feits 5I.  If  a  buyer  fufpect  the  cloth,  in  fix  days  after 
delivery,  he  may  on  two  days  notice  to  the  feller,  wet  the 
tloths  four  hours,  and  caufe  to  be  meafured  by  two  indiffe- 
rent perfons,  or  a  fit  perfon  nominated  by  the  next  juftice,  to 
he  fwom  ;  and,  if  found  deficient  one  fifth  in  length,  the  feller 
fhall  forfeit  one  fixth  part  of  the  cloth  to  the  poor  ;  and  the 
buyer  at  liberty,  within  three  days,  to  return  the  cloth  to  the 
feller,  and  be  repaid  all  the  money  and'eharges  afcertained  on 
his  oath,  and  recoverable  by  warrant  from  one  or  more 
juftices,  not  dealers  in  woollen  cloth. 

Any  clothier  not  weaving  his  name  and  place  of  abode  at 
length  into  the  head  of  his  cloth,  or  expofing  to  fale  without 
fuch  mark,  or  altering  the  feals,  Sic.  forfeits  5I. 
Every  woollen  broad-cloth  fhall  be  drefted  in  all  parts  alike, 
and  every  cloth-drefier's  name  affixed  in  lead,  on  pain  of  5  1. 
Owners  of  tenters  to  mark  the  lengths  in  figures  on  the  top 
bar  of  every  tenter,  on  forfeiture  cf  5  1.  for  every  tenter  not 
fo  numbered. 

Juftices  may  appoint  fearchers,  with  a  falary  not  exceeding 
15  1.  perann.  who  may,  by  direction  of  a  juftice,  enter  in  the 
day-time  into  any  mill-houfe,  fhop,  Sic.  to  fearch  for  cloth 
over-ftretched,  and  meafure  any  they  fufpect ;  refilling  them 
is  10 1.  penalty,  and  5I,  to  the  owner,  if  the  fearcher  dif- 
sover  any  frauds, 
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Every  fearcher  to  be  fworn  to  act  to  the  beft  of  his  /kill;  if 
contrary,  fliall  forfeit  20  1.  But  he  is  not  to  examine  cloth 
packed  up  for  exportation,  unlefs  by  warrant  on  oath  of  wit- 
nefles  on  fufpicion  of  fraud  ;  if  none  be  found,  the  informer 
to  pay  the  merchant  5  s.  for  each  cloth  fo  unpacked. 
None  who  have  not  ferved  feven  years  (clothiers  widows 
and  perfons  marrying  them  excepted)  fhall  make  any  broad- 
cloths in  the  faid  Weft  Riding,  on  forfeitureof  10 1.  for  cveiy 
month. 

None  fliall  ufc  cards  of  iron-wire  or  other  metal  in  dreffing 
cloth,  on  pain  of  50  1.  but  information  to  be  within  twenty 
days.  And  all  convictions  for  offences  to  be  on  oath  of  one 
or  more  witnefl'cs,  by  one  or  more  juftices.  The  penalties 
to  be  divided  between  the  informer  and  poor  of  the  parifh  ; 
not  paid  within  ten  days,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs,  &c.  under 
warrant  of  the  juftices,  or  be  committed  to  the  houfc  of 
correction. 

Perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  quarter-f  ns  on  ten 
days  notice. 

All  actions  to  be  brought  in  Com.  Ebor.  and  not  clfewhcre. 
Perfons  fued  may  plead  the  general  ifiuc,  Sic.  and  recover 
treble  cofts. 

By  ftat.  11  Geo.  II.  every  maker  of  narrow  woollen  cloth, 
within  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  to  weave  the  initial 
letters  of  his  name  on  every  piece  he  makes  (white  kerfeys 
and  half  thicks  excepted  ;)  and,  when  fully  wet,  to  be  mea- 
fured at  the  fulling-mill  both  by  the  mill-man  and  fearcher. 
Each  of  whom  fliall  affix  a  feal  of  lead,  with  name,  length, 
&c.  on  pain  of  20I.  to  the  mafter,  and  5I.  to  the  millman 
and  fearchers  refpeetively. 

Every  piece  of  the  faid  cloth  fhall  be  meafured  by  the  maker, 
after  'tis  brought  from  the  mill,  before  it  be  put  on  the  ten- 
ters ;  if  fhort  of  the  meafure  ftamped  at  the  mill,  to  be  re- 
meafured  and  re-ftamped  by  the  mill-man,  On  penalty  of  5  s. 
Any  dealer  in  fuch  cloth,  after  Auguft  1,  1728,  ftrctching 
the  fame  more  than  one  inch  in  a  yard  in  length,  and  two 
inches  in  three  quarters  of  a  yard  in  breadth,  to  forfeit  for 
the  firft  half  yard  in  length,  or  inch  in  breadth,  10  s.  for 
every  half  yard,   or  half  inch,  20  s. 

Any  perfon  taking  oft',  defacing,  or  counterfeiting  the  feals, 
M  Utters  woven  in  the  cloth,  before  fold  or  cut  by  the  re- 
tailer, or  exported,  forfeits  40  s. 

A  fum  not  exceeding  2d.  for  every  piece,  to  be  afcertained 
by  the  quarter- feffions  aforefaid,  to  be  paid  by  the  maker,  to 
whom  the  juftices  fhall  appoint,  for  defraying  the  expence 
of  obtaining  acid  executing  the  act,  as  the  juftices  fhall 
appoint.  And  the  millman,  fearcher,  or  other  perfon  ap- 
pointed, may  detain  the  cloth,  'till  fuch  money  be  paid  ;  and, 
on  non-payment  for  eight  days,  may  fell  what  will  fatisfy  the 
fame. 

All  offences  againft  this  act  fhall  be  inquired  of  by  a  juftice 
of  the  Riding,  on  oath  of  a  credible  witnefs,  and  notice  firft 
given  to  the  party  accufed  j  the  penalties  on  conviction,  the 
charge  of  it  being  firft  deducted,  to  go  one  half  to  the  in- 
former^  the  other  to  the  treafurer  of  the  Riding  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  act.  And,  if  not  paid  within  ten  days,  to  be 
levied  by  diftrefs,  &c.  or  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  cor- 
rection for  one  month. 

Profccution  againft  millman,  Szc.  to  be  in  eight  days,  and 
againft  clothier,  Sic.  one  month,  and  all  profecutions  for 
penalties  in  one  month  after  the  offence. 
Perfons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  next  quarter-fe/fions, 
who  may  allow  cofts,  and  their  order  to  be  final. 
Clothiers  may  make  their  narrow  cloths  of  what  length  and 
breadth  they  think  fit. 

Such  cloths  made  in  the  faid  Weft  Riding,  as  are  milled  in 
the  counties  of  Lancafter,  Chefter,  or  Derby,  muft  be  brought 
to  the  next  fulling-mill,  &c.  under  the  penalty  above. 
Actions  muft  be  commenced  in  Com.  Ebor.  and  all  perfons, 
&c.  may  plead  the  general  iffue  ;  and,  if  judgment  be  againft 
the  defendant,  the  penalty  to  have  treble  colts,  to  be  deemed 
a  public  act. 

See  the  ftat.  14  Geo.  II.  touching  the  better  regulating  of 
officers  injthe  cloth  trade,  and  the  better  ordering  of  cloth  in 
the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire. 
For  more  matter  on  this  head,  fee  the  article  Wool. 

Remarks.: 

To  avoid  being  prolix,  I  fhall  not  particularize  the  various 
penfions,  indulgences*  and  other,  extraordinary  encourao-e- 
ments,  that  have  liberally  been  given  in  France,  from  time  to 
time,  to  engage  many  fkilful  mafters  and  artificers  of  various 
kinds,  who  have  undertaken  to  fet  up  fabrics  of  cloths^ 
&c.  that  now  flourifh  in  that  kingdom ;  for  the  improve- 
ment of  which  it  appears  from  an  arret  of  1664,  that  Lewis 
XIV.  yearly  appropriated  a  million  of  livres ;  (which,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  was  confider- 
ably  more  than  at  prefent;)  exclufive  of  indulgences  in  the 
cuftoms,  and  feveral  other  ways. 

*  I  have,  fays  M.  Savary,  already  had  occaHon*  more  than 
4  once,  and  fhall  hereafter  be  obliged,  to  fpeak  of  feveral 
4  mafters,  that  have  made  themfelves  famous  in  France,   by 

*  fetting  up  different  forts  of  manufactories.     This  would 

*  be  a  proper  place  to  take  notice  of  the  many  perfons,  emi- 

*  nent 
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1  Hcht  For  undertakings  of  this  kind,  fince  the  French  turned 

*  their  thoughts  this  way,  and  particularly  fince  the  reign  of 

*  Henry  IV.  but,  as  they  are  very  numerous,  I  (hall  attempt 

*  only  to  give  fortie  account  of  two,  who  are  fo  much  di- 

*  ftinguifhed  in  their  profeffion^  and  to  whom  France  is  fo 

*  far  obliged,  that  they  no  longer  envy  the  beautiful  cloths, 

*  black,  as  well  as  other  colours,  that  are  made  in  Spain, 
c  England,  and  Holland,  fince  they  themfelves  have  fet  up 
'  this  fabric,  and  raifed  it  to  the  utmoft  perfection.   One  of 

*  thefe  is  Nicholas  Cadeau,  to  whom  the  manufacture  of 
'  Sedan  owes  it's  birth  and  perfection  j  the  other  Tone  Van- 
'  robais,  who  fet  up  that  of  Abbeville,  which  has  been,  and 

*  ftill  is,  in  high  reputation. 

*  The  former,  a  native  of  France,  entering  into  partnerfhip 
'  in  the  year  1646,  with  John  Binet  and  Yves  de  Marfeilles, 

*  two  merchants  of  Paris,  rich  and  able  as  himfelf,  obtained 

*  a  patent  granted  at  Fontainbleau,  for  his  new  manufacture, 

*  in  the  month  of  July  the  fame  year. 

*  1.  By  this  patent,  the  partners  obtained  the  privilege  of 
'  being,  for  the  fpace  of  20  years,  the  fole  directors  of  the 
4  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  black,  as  well  as  all  other 

*  colours,  that  fhould  be  made  after  the  fabric  and  manner 

*  of  Dutch  cloths. 

'  2.  The  three  directors  and  their  children,  that  were  already, 

*  or  fhould  hereafter  be  borny  were  made  nobility,  and  ho- 

*  noured  with  all  the  titles  and  privileges  the  noble  families 

*  of  France  enjoy. 

'  3.  A  fpecial  commiffion  was  granted  to  them  and   their 

*  iilue  during  the  20  years  of  their  patent. 

*  4.  Their  foreign  workmen  were'  declared   denizens,  and 

*  both  the  French  and  foreigners  difcharged  from  all  taxes, 

*  fubfidies,  quartering  of  foldiers,  &c.  and  the  fameimmunity 

*  was  alfo  extended  to  the  houfes  or  lodgings  of  the  directors, 
'  and  every  place  where  the  fabric  fhould  be  carried  on. 

'  5.  The  cloths  made  in  their  manufactory  were  exempt  from 

*  being  vifited  by  the  civil  officers,  or  the  mafters  and  wardens 
1  of  the  tiading  companies  ;  and  the  king  referved  to  himfelf 
'  the  right  of  judging  all  offences  againft  this  ordinance,  if 
'  any  fhould  happen. 

*  6,  They  were  allowed  to  fet  up  a  brewery  for  malt  liquor, 
'  both  for  the  ufe  of  themfelves,  their  family  and  clerks  ; 
'  and  alfo  to  fell  it  to  their  workmen,  without  paying  any 
1  excife,  tax,  &c.  during  the  faid  20  years. 

1  7.  Laftly,  his  majefty,  willing  to  add  profit  to  thefe  ho- 
1  nours,  not  only  gave  an  annual  penfion  of  500  livres   to 
1  each  of  the  three  directors  during  life,  but  alfo  granted 
1  them  the  Ann  of  8000  livres  yearly,  during  the  20  years  of 
;  their  patent.    This  he  gave  as  a  donation  to  them  and  their 
heirs,  to  relieve  the  great  expence  fuch  an  eftablifhment 
could  not  fail  to  engage  them  in  at  firft. 
One  may  fay,  that  the  fuccefs  went  far  beyond  the  hopes 
we  at  firft  conceived  of  this  new  manufactory.    The  cloths 
which  go  under  the  name  of  fedans,   from  the  city  where 
the  fabric  was  fet  up,  may  juftly  be  efteemed  the  moft  beau- 
tiful of  the  kind,  if  thofe  of  Abbeville,  I  am  going  to 
(peak  of,  had  not  a  party,  that  contend  at  leaft  for  an 
equality. 

The  exclufive  privilege  of  the  Sieur  Cadeau  was  upon  the 
point  of  expiring,  when  Mynheer  Joffe  Vanrobais,  a  Dutch 
merchant,  made  a  propofal  to  fet  up  a  new  manufacture  of 
fine  cloths  at  Abbeville  in  Picardy,  in  imitation  of  thofe  of 
Spain  and  Holland. 

The  patent  he  obtained  in  the  month  of  October  1669, 
contains  the  following  remarkable  claufes. 

1.  That  he  fhould  fet  on  foot  30  woollen  looms,  with  as 
manj  fulling-mills  as  fhould  be  neceffary,  and  procure  50 
Dutch  workmen  to  be  employed  in  the  manufactory. 

2.  That  there  be  granted  paffports  to  the  workmen,  and 
an  exemption  from  the  duties,  for  the  looms,  cloths,  wool, 
and  other  neceffaries  in  this  eftablifhment. 

3.  That  proper  places  be  affigned  him  for  erecting  two 
fulling-mills,  one  of  them  a  wind-mill,  the  other  a  water- 
mill,  and  fuch  buildings  as  fhould  be  wanted  for  the  fabric, 
and  to  lodge  the  workmen,  with  full  liberty  to  chufe  the 
faid  workmen,  even  dyers,  braziers,  carders,  fheerers,  &c. 
and  without  any  of  the  companies  having  power  to  difturb 
him  under  a  pretence  the  faid  workmen  are  not  free. 

4.  That  he  himfelf,  his  children,  partners  and  workmen, 
that  are  foreigners,  be  declared  denizens  of  France,  and 
exempt  from  all  taxes,  fubfidies,  city  impofts,  and  quar- 
tering of  foldiers. 

5.  That  he  be  allowed  to  build,  at  his  own  expence,  for 
the  ufe  of  his  family  and  workmen,  a  brewery  exempt  alfo 
trom  excife,  or  other  taxes. 

6.  Laftly,  to  encourage  this  eftablifhment,  and  defray  in 
part  the  cxpenccs  the  projector  would  be  at  in  fetting  out, 
the  king  not  only  gave  him,  as  a  free  donation,  the  fum  of 
12,000  livres  paid  at  one  time,  and  the  quantity  of  eight 
minots  of  fait  for  every  year  of  the  20,  which  his  patent 
contained,  at  the  price  fold  to  the  merchants,  but  alfo 
2000  livres  for  every  loom  he  fhould  fet  up  within  the  three 
firft  years.  However,  thefe  laft  fums  were  granted  him 
but  as  a  loan,  and  were  to  be  repaid  without  intcreft. 


'  Jofeph  Vanrobais,  having  punctually  fulfilled  his  engage- 

*  merits,  obtained,  in  1681,  a  renewal  of  his  patent  for  15 
J  years  longer;  in  his  name,  and  that  of  Ifaac  Vanrobais,  his 
'  eldeft  brother,  on  condition  of  fetting  up  50  looms  inftcad 
'  of  30,  and,  iii  conuderatibn  of  this,  the  king  made  him  a 

*  free  gift  of  20,000  livres,  over  and   above  the   80,000 

*  livres  which  the  loan  amounted  to;  that  had  been  lent  him 
'  during  the  three  firft  years  of  his  former  patent. 

'  In  1698,  a  third  renewal  was  alfo  granted  for  10  years  to 
'  MefT.  Ifaac  and  Jofeph  Vanrobais,  brothers  and  fons  of  the 

*  projector,  who  had  mounted  80  looms  in  their  manufactory. 

*  In  fhort,  the  looms  in  this  manufactory  exceeding  100  In 
k  the  year  1708,  and  Jofeph  Vanrobais,  in  partnerfhip  with 

*  his  brother  Ifaac's  widow,  ambitious  of  niifing  new  build- 
1  ings,  and  extending  farther  this  happy  and  great  eftablifh- 
'  ment,  which  has  not  perhaps  it's  like,  obtained  the  fame 

*  year  a  continuation  of  their  patent  for  15  more.'  with  new 
i  privileges  and  immunities  for  themfelves,  their  workmen 

*  and  partners.  The  king  alfo,  in  favour  of  the  partners, 
'  gave  the  nobility  leave  to  enter  this  affociation,  without  it's 
'  being  any  imputation  upon  their  honour.' 

Thus  far  the  author  extends  his  account  touching  the  woollen 
manufactories  of  Sedan  and  Abbeville.  As  to  the  tapeftry,' 
and  other  curious  manufactures  that  have  been  fet  uv>,  and 
ftill  continue  in  the  Gobelines,  he  fpeaks  thus  : 
'  By  the  name  of  the  Gobelines,  we  mean  a  manufactory 
{  eftablifhed  in  Paris,  at  the  end  of  the  fuburbs  of  St  Marcel, 

*  for  the  fabric  of  the  royal  tapeftry  and  furniture. 

'  The  houfe  where  this  manufacture  is  now  carried  on,  was 

*  built  by  two  brothers,  whofe  names  were  Gobelines,  that 
1  firft  brought  to  Paris  the  fecret  of  that  beautiful  fcarlet  dye 
'  which  has  preferved  their  name,  as  well  as  the  little  river 

*  Bievre,  on  whofe  banks  they  erected  their  building,  and 

*  which  ever  fince  has  fcarce  been  known  at  Paris  by  any 

*  other  name  than  that  of  the  river  Gobelines. 

*  In  the  year  1667,  this  place  changed  it's  name  from  the 
'  folly  of  the  Gobelines,  which  it  had   hitherto  borne,   to 

*  that  of  the  royal  hotel  des  Gobelines,  by  virtue  of  an  edict,' 
c  Lewis  XIV.  publifhed  the  fame  year,  in  the  month  of 
'  November. 

*  The  promoter  of  this  eftablifhment  was  Moiif.  Colbert,' 

*  fuperintendant  of  the  buildings,  gardens,  arts,  and  manu- 
'  failures  of  France,  of  whom  it  is  not  poffible  to  fay  too 
c  much,  or  give  too  high  a  commendation,  in  a  Dictionary 

*  of  Commerce,  fince  he  has  done  fo  much  to  make  it  flou- 
'  rifh  in  this  kingdom,  and  to  fpur  on  the  French  to  extend 
'  it  to  foreign  countries,  even  to  the  moftdiftant  nations. 

*  The  royal  palaces  he  had  quite  rebuilt  and  ornamented 

'  particularly  the  Louvre  and  the  Thuilleries,  the  latter  of 
1  which  had  been  finifhed  under  his  direction,  and  thema?- 

*  nificent  and  inimitable  front  of  the  other  was  almoft  raifed 

'  put  this  minifter,  who  was  always  attentive  to  the  o-lory  of 
'  his  king  and  country,   upon  thinking  how  to  procure  fur- 

*  niture,  fuitable  to  the  grandeur  of  the  fuperb  buildings  the 
'  king  had  ordered  to  be  erected. 

'  With  this  view  Monf.  Colbert  collected  together  fome  of 
6  the  moft  able  workmen  of  the  kingdom  in  all  forts  of  ma- 
'  nufactures  and  arts,  particularly  painters,  tapeftry-weavers, 
'  engravers,  goldfmiths,  and  workers  in  ebony.  He  invited 
5  alfo  into  France  many  of  the  above  profeffions,  who  were 
1  moft  famous  in  foreign  countries.  For  thefe  he  obtained 
'  honourable  privileges  and  confiderable  penfions  ;  and,  in 
c  order  to  render  the  eftablifhment  he  projected  more  fecure, 
1  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  make  a  purchafe  of  the  hotel  des 
1  Gobelines  for  the  manufactory,  and  to  prefcribe  fuch  rules, 
:  as  would  infure  the  continuance,  and  fettle  the  manage- 
;  ment  of  it. 

;   The  edict  of  1667,  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  o-ave 
;  the  finifhing  hand  to  this   project,    by  the  17  articles  it 
contains. 

After  the  preamble  of  the  edict,  in  which  is  inferted  that 
of  Henry  IV.  in  1607,  for  fetting  up  a  manufacture  of 
tapeftry  in  the  fame  fuburbs  of  St  Marcel,  and  the  declara- 
tions and  rules  laid  down  in  confequence  of  it,  the  king 
ordains  and  decrees, 

1.  That  the  manufacture  of  tapeftry  and  other  works  be 
eflablifhed  in  the  hotel,  called  des  Gobelines,  and  the  houfes 
and  parts  depending  upon  it,  and  belonging  to  his  ma- 
jefty ;  and  that  over  the  principal  gate  be  fet  up  a  marble 
with  this  infeription  under  the  arms  of  France,  The 
Royal  Manufactory  of  the  Crown-Furni- 
ture. 

2.  That  the  faid  manufactures,  and  whatever  depends  upon 
them,  be  under  the  conduit  and  adminiftration  of  the  Sieur 
Colbert,  fuperintendant  of  the  buildings,  arts,  and  manu- 
factures of  France,  and  his  fucccflbrs  in  that  office. 

3.  That  the  particular  direction  of  it  be  under  the  care  of 
the  Sieur  le  Brun,  in  quality  of  director,  and,  in  cafe  of  a 
vacancy,  under  another  director  of  abilities  and  fkill  in  the 
art  of  painting,  appointed  by  the  fuperintendant  of  the 
buildings,  to  form  dtfigns  for  the  tapeitrics,  fculpture,  and 
other  works,  to  fee  them  put  in  execution,  and  have  the 
conduct  and  infpection  of  the  workmen. 

*  4.  That 
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4.  That  the  fuperintendant  of  the  buildings,  and  the  di- 
rector under  him,  take  care  to  fupply  the  manufactory 
with  good  painters,  mafters  in  the  art  of  tapeftry,  gold- 
fmiths,  founders,  engravers,  lapidaries,  carvers  in  ebony 
and  wood,  dyers  and  other  good  workmen  in  all  the  arts 
and  crafts  eftablifhed  in  the  laid  h6tel. 

5.  That  there  be  every  year  drawn  out  and  /rated  an  ac- 
count of  the  mailers  and  workmen  by  the  find  fuperinten- 
dant, in  order  to  their  having  their  wages  and  ftipends 
fettled,  and  paid  by  the  treafurer  of  the  buildings. 

6.  That  there  be  maintained  in  the  faid  manufactory  60 
children,  at  the  expence  of  his  majefty ;  and,  for  the  fupport 
of  each  of  them,  that  there  be  paid  to  the  director  250 
livres,  by  the  faid  treafurer,  in  the  fpace  of  five  years  ;  viz. 
in  the  firft  year  100  livres,  the  fecond  75,  the  third  30, 
the  fourth  25,  and  the  5th  20  livres. 

7.  That  the  children,  from  their  admiffion  into  the  faid 
houfe,  be  put  into  the  feminary  of  the  director,  over  which 
he  fhall  appoint  a  mafter-painter  under  himfelf,  who  (hall 
have  the  care  of  their  education  and  inftrudtion,  with  an 
intent,  that  they  fhall  be  afterwards  put  apprentice  to 
the  mafters  of  the  feveral  arts  and  trades  fettled  in  the  faid 
hotel. 

8.  That  the  faid  children,  after  an  apprenticefhip  of  fix 
years,  and  four  years  fervice  more  in  the  faid  manufacto- 
ries, even  apprentices  to  goldfmiths,  though  they  fhall  not 
be  fons  of  mafters,  be  qualified  to  take  and  keep  a  fhop  in 
their  feveral  arts  and  trades,  both  in  Paris,  and  any  other 
town  in  the  kingdom,  without  being  obliged  to  undergo 
an  examination,  or  do  more  than  prefent  themfelvcs  be- 
fore the  mafters  and  wardens  of  their  refpective  arts  and 
trades,  for  admiflion  into  the  company  without  any  charge, 
upon  a  fingle  teftimonial  of  the  faid  fuperintendant  of  the 
buildings. 

o.  However,  that  fuch  of  the  faid  children  as  fhall  have 
been  employed  for  a  year  in  the  manufactures  of  the  faid 
hotel,  with  the  confent  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
fhall  after  that  time  go  away  without  leave  from  the  fuper- 
intendant, be  incapable  of  being  free  of  the  trade,  at  which 
thev  had  been  employed  in  the  hotel. 
10/  That  the  workmen  who  fhall  have  been  employed  fix 
years  together  in  the  faid  manufactories,  be  admitted  in  like 
manner  to  be  mafters  in  the  ufual  form  as  above,  upon  the 
certificate  of  the  fuperintendant  of  the  buildings. 

11.  That  the  workmen  employed  in  the  faid  manufacto- 
ries be  diftributed  in  houfes  near  the  hotel  des  Gobclines, 
and  that  12  of  the  faid  houfes  which  they  fhall  inhabit, 
have  centinels,  and  be  exempt  from  quartering  foldiers. 

12.  That  foreign  workmen  employed,  and  actually  ferving 
in  the  faid  hotel,  happening  to  die,  poilefs  the  privilege  of 
natives,  and  their  effects  go  to  thofe  that  fhall  legally  in- 
herit; and  that  fuch  of  the  faid  foreign  workmen  as  fhall 
have  laboured  there  for  ten  years,  be  alio  reckoned  true  and 
native  French,  notwithstanding  they  fhall  have  left  the  ma- 
nufactory after  the  faid  term  ;  and  their  inheritance  be  d:f- 
pofed  of  as  above,  without  any  need  of  letters  of  natura- 
lization, or  other  proof  than  an  extract  of  the  prefent 
edict,  and  a  certificate  from  the  fuperintendant  of  the 
buildings. 

13.  That  all  the  faid  workmen  be  exempt  from  warden- 
fllips,  charges,  watch  and  ward  of  the  city,  and  other  pub- 
lic or  perfonal  offices,  fo  long  as  they  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture,  unlefs  it  be  their  own  choice. 

14.  That  they  be  equally  exempt  from  all  taxes  and  im- 
ports, even  though  they  fhould  have  gone  out  of  places 
taxable,  and  in  which  they  had  even  been  affeffed. 

15.  That  it  be  allowed  the  director  to  fet  up  breweries  in 
proper  places  to  fupply  the  workmen  with  beer,  without 
any  obftruction  from  the  company  of  brewers,  or  being 
obliged  to  pay  any  tax. 

16.  And  that  the  workmen  may  not  be  interrupted  in  their 
labour  by  law-fuits,  which  they,  their  families,  or  do- 
meftics,  may  have  in  feveral  or  different  jurifdictions,  his 
rhaiefty  appoints  the  mafters  of  the  hotel  for  the  time  be- 
ing, to  take  cognizance  of  them  upon  the  firft  action ; 
and,  after  an  appeal,  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

17.  Laftly,  all  merchants  and  other  perfons,  of  whatever 
quality  or  condition  they  may  be,  are  prohibited  from 
buying  or  importing  the  tapeftries  of  foreign  countries,  or 

,to  fell  or  vend  any  foreign  manufacture,  except  what  was 
at  that  time  in  the  kingdom,  under  the  penalty  of  confif- 
cation  of  the  fame,  and  a  fine  of  half  the  value  of  the 
tapeftry  confifcated. 

It  is  from  this  royal  manufactory  des  Gobelines,  that  fo 
many  curious  works  of  all  forts  have  proceeded,  which 
ferve  for  ornament  to  Vcrfailles  and  Marly,  royal  palaces 
that  will  always  raife  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  and  be 
fine  monuments  of  the  grandeur  of  that  potent  prince  for 
whom  they  were  built,  fumifhed,  and  ornamented.  In 
this  hotel  there  have  been  alfo  educated  fo  many  able  work- 
men who  have  gone  out  of  it  fince  it's  firft  foundation, 
and  been' diftributed  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  efpecially 
in  the  capital,  where  they  have  advanced  the  polite  arts  to 
Vox.  I. 


'  fo  high  a  degree,  that  the  French  fcarcc  any  longer  envy, 
'  or  lament  the  curious  works  of  the  Qreeks  and  Romans. 

One  Iftay   fay  alfo,  that   tapeftries  were  advanced   to  the 
'  highift   perfection   during   the  fuperintendance  of  f'vio..' 

*  Colbert  and  Moiif.  Louvoisj  and  it  is  a  point  in  doubt, 
«  whether  England  or  Flanders  have  produced  any  thing  fu- 
c  perior  to  Alexander's  battles,  the  four  feafons,  the  foui 
«  elements,  the  royal  palaces,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  princi- 

*  pal  acts  of  Lewis  XIV.  from  his  marriage  to  the  firft  con- 
'  queftof  FrancheCompte,  wrought  at  Gobelines,  from  the 

*  defigns  of  the  famous  Monf.  Le  Brun.  The  fame  may 
«  be  faid  with  juftice  of  the  tapeftries  Monf.  Louvois  caufed 

to   be  made  during  his    fupcrintendancy,  after  the  molt 
j  beautiful  originals  in  the  king's  cabinet,  of  Raphael,  Julid 

*  Romano*  and  other  famous  painters  in  the  fchools  of  Italy, 

*  which  he  caufed  to  be  drawn  in  larger  dimenfions  by  the 
1  moft  able  French  painters,  fuch  as  La  Folic,  the  two  Coy- 

*  pels,    father  and  fon,   Jouvcnet,   Pcrfon,  and  many  others 

*  that  were  at  that  time.' 

By  thefe  and  the  like  wife  and  profound  mcafurcs,  France  has 
been  enabled  to  fupplant  Great-Britain  and  Holland  in  the 
manufa&urc  of  cloth,  which  they  have  certainly  carried  to  a 
very  extraordinary  perfection. 

The  care  and  thoughts  the  miniftcrs  of  France  have  employed* 
for  promoting  their  own  manufactories,  and  turning  every 
article  of  their  commerce  to  the  national  advantage,  is  fo 
very  remarkable,  that  more  rational  methods  could  not  have 
been  taken,  if  they  had  been  bred  merchants,  and  their 
heart:;  wholly  fet  upon  regulating  their  commerce  :  whereas, 
with  us,  it  hath  been  rare  to  find  any  who  would  allow 
thcmfelves  the  time  to  think  properly  on  thefe  fuhjtcts  ;  info- 
much  that  when  many  things  have  been  propofed,  which 
would  apparently  tend  to  the  advantage  of  our  commerce, 
they  have  been  laid  afide  as  things  not  worthy  of  notice. 
But  I  am  in  hopes,  that  my  poor  labours  in  the  public  fervice 
may  fomewhat  contribute  to  induce  perfons  of  diftinction  to 
pay  a  little  regard  to  a  fubject,  which  can  only  give  a  per- 
manent value  to  their  landed  eftates,  and  render  their  monied 
property  fecure  to  their  poftcrity. 

Of  the  meafures  which  have  been  taken  of  late  years  in 
Spain,  to  encourage  the  making  of  cloth,  and  other  of 
the  woollen  manufactures. 

The  reader  will  obferve,  that,  in  many  parts  of  this  work,  I 
have  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  whatever  is  doing  in  foreign 
countries  that  may  prove  any  way  detrimental  to  the  trade 
of  thefe  kingdoms.  'Tis  therefore  that  1  have  endeavoured, 
as  occafion  offered,  to  point  out  what  is  doing  at  prefent  in 
Spain,  in  regard  to  commerce,  and  to  fhew  how  far  we  may 
be  affected  by  fuch  meafures.  But,  as  nothing  of  this  kind 
can  be  fuddenly  brought  to  perfection,  it  may  be  neceflary 
to  take  a  fuccinct  review  of  the  foundation  of  what  is  now 
hatching  in  Spain,  to  the  high  injury  of  this  nation. 
The  late  king  of  Spain,  October  23,  1718,  was  pleafed  to 
difpatch  the  following  decree  to  the  council  of  the  finances : 

*  Don  John  de  Goyeneche,  having  reprefenteJ,  that  by  great 

*  induftry,  and  at  a  confidcrable  expence,  he  had  founded  in 
«  his  own  town  of  Olmeda  de  la  Cebollo,  feveral  fabrics  of 
1  cloths,  buffs,  fhamois  leather,  hats,  and  other  commodi- 

*  ties,  that  are  ufually  imported  from  abroad,  as  alfo  in 
j  New  Baztan,  and  that  he  had  done  all  this  at  his  own 
4  charge  :  praying  that  an  indulgence  might  be  difpenfed,  for 

*  a  time,  to  the  faid  town  and  it's  jurifdiction,  in  the  royal 
'  taxes  which  it  is  now  charged  with,  for  the  better  improve- 

*  ment  and  continuation  of  them,  I  thought  proper  to  fend 
1  a  perfon  of  integrity  and  confidence  to  the  faid  town  of 
■  Olmeda  and  it's  diltrict,  to  examine  into  the  pretenfions  of 

*  this  memorial ;  and  as  it  has  been  found,  that,  in  the  faid 
1  town  of  Olmeda,  there  were  on  foot  26  looms,  which  an- 

*  nually  manufacture  to  the  amount  of  50,000  yards  of  cloth 

*  refembling  that  which  comes  from  France  lor  trTecloathing 

*  of  the  troops  j  that  he  had  imported  the  faid  looms  from 
'  that  kingdom  at  his  own  charge,  for  the  ufe  of  the  principal 

*  manufacturer,  granting  him  freely  the  materials,  building 
4  him  a  houfe,  and  providing  alLthe  necefiarv  utenfils  ;  that 

*  he  has  alfo  fet  up  fix  other  looms,    for  the  fabric  droguets 

*  and  fcarlets,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Valdemero,  in  which  are 
'  employed    many   perfons  of  both  fexes,  introducing  and 

*  communicating  thefe  arts  to  the  natives  of  S?ain  *  and  has 

*  laid  the  foundation  of  a  good  building  for  an  hofpital,  and 

*  another  for  a   feminary,  which  he  offers  to  endow  for  the 

*  reception  and  education  of  boys,  to  be  employed  in  the  faid 
'  fabrics  j  that  in  the  .place  called  New  Baztan,  he  has 
'  built  22  fubftantial  houfes  of  ftone  and  mortar,  a  very 
'  fpacious  church  and  a  houfe  contiguous ;  and  has  alfo  a 
«  diftillery  for  brandy  and  hungary-water  ;  a  fabric  for  buff, 

*  fhamois  leather,  foldiers  hats,  both  middling  and  fine* 
'  with  all  proper  utenfils,  tan-pits,  and  other  things  necef- 
'  fary  to  fupport  thefe  manufactories,  allowing,  at  prefent, 
«  all  the  profits  to  the  manufacturer:  and  that  he  has,  at  the 

*  fame  time,  fet  up  looms  for  filk  handkerchief,  ribbons, 

*  and  girdles,  fuch  as  are  made  in  Valencia,  having  drawn 

*  over  the  principal  manufacturers,  with  their  wives,  chd- 
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«  drcn,  and  families  from  France,  and  the  North,  and  col- 

*  lected  together  all  fuch  as  he  found  ufeful  in  Spain,  with 

*  great  induftry,  labour  and  ex  pence,  and  fettled  various 
«  other  trades,  making  fuch  provifion  as  ought  to  be  in  a 
4  town  well  fupported  and  regulated,  by  tranfporting  thither, 
«  at  his  own  charge,  families  of  peafants,  giving  them  a  fuf- 
'  ficiency  to  live  upon,  and  fupplying  them  with  tools  for 
'  the  cultivation  of  thofe  lands  that  were  barren  and  deferted; 

*  that  he  is  building  an  inn,  for  the  better  entertainment  of 

*  travellers;  and,  at  the  fame  time,    has  repaired  the  road 

*  to  Madrid,  making  a  new  way  for  carriages,  and  fliorten- 

*  ing  it  where  it  could  be  done,  and  has  built  a  bridge  over 

*  the  river  Tajuna,  all  at  his  own  charge  ;  as  alio  a  chapel, 

*  where  the  workmen,  who  live  remote  from  the  town,  may 
-  hear  mafs  ;  and  has  raifed  feveral  plantations  for  the  refrefh- 
'  ment  and  advantage  of  the  whole  ;  that  the  village  of  Ol- 
'  meda,  exclufive  of  the  workmen,  contains  18  families,  and, 

*  for  their  poverty,  are  rated  but  at  13  and  a  half,  and  pay 

*  annually,  for  their  compofition,   to  the  royal  revenues,  30 

*  doublons,  befides  the  alcavalas  and  cientos,  which  concern 

*  the  faid  Don  John  de  Goyeneche  ;  and  as  I  am  defirous  of 
4  (hewing  the  grateful  acknowledgments  due  to  the  zeal,  ex- 

*  pence,  and  induftry  which  have  raifed  this  new  town,  and 
«  the  faid  fabrics,  to  the  general  benefit  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
«  and  my  intereft,  and  that  others  may  be  encouraged  to  imi- 

*  tate  an  example  fo  laudable  and  ufeful,  I  have  refoived,  that 

*  to  the  faid  village  of  Olmeda  de  la  Cebolla,  to  the  town  of 

*  New  Baztan,  and  ail  other  places  within  it's  jurifdiction, 
«  no  augmentation  be  made,  nor  lhall  be  made,  to  the  taxes 
4  paid  by  the  whole  diftrict  at  this  time,  during  the  term  of 
4  30  years,  in  order  to  eftablifh,  confirm,  and  improve  thefe 

*  fabrics,  and  the  new  town  which   has  been  fettled  there. 

*  It  lhall  be  examined  by  the  council  of  the  finances;  and, 
4  when  it  appears  what  fum  they  annually  pay  to  all  the  re- 

*  venues,  taxes,  and  duties,  the  inftruments  neceftary  for 

*  putting  it  in  execution,  lhall  be  difpatched.' 

His  majefty,  February  14,  17 19,  vouchfafed  to  iffue  out  an- 
other decree,  refpecting  the  fame  manufactories,  as  follows  : 

*  In  confederation  that  Don  John  de  Goyeneche  had  founded 
'  in  the  village  of  Olmeda,  and  in  New  Baztan,  and  it's  ju- 
«  rifdiction,  various  fabrics  and  manufactories,  I  was  pleafed, 
«  by  a  decree  of  October  the  23d  laft  year,  to  order  that  the 
4  faid  village,  and  it's  jurifdiction,  mould  not,  for  thirty 
'  years,  be  charged  higher  to  the  royal  duties  than  what  they 

*  were  found  actually  to  pay  at  that  time  ;  and  now  I  have 
«  refoived,  that  neither  the  natives  cf  this  kingdom,  who  (hall 

*  apply  themfelves  to  the  manufactures  which  the  faid  Goy- 

*  eneche  has  introduced  in  Olmeda,  New  Baztan,  and  it's  ju- 

*  rifdiction,  nor  the  innkeepers  and  fhopkeepers  that  fupply 
4  them  with  provifions,  lhall  find  the  faid  occupation  any  im- 
4  pediment,  or  bar,  to  their  obtaining  the  honourable  em- 
4  ployments  of  the  republic,  which  can  be  enjoyed  by  the 

*  ftate,  or  degree,  cf  labradores ;  and  that  all  the  manufac- 
«  tures  of  the  faid  fabrics  be,  at  the  fame  time,  exempt  for 

*  thirty  years  from  the  alcavalas,  cientos,  and  other  duties,  in 

*  every  city,  town,  or  place,  where  the  firft  fale  of  them  ihall 

*  happen,  and  enjoy  alfo  an  immunity  from  the  duties  of  ports, 

*  cuftom-houfes  and  tolls;  and  this  exemption  from  the  alca- 
«  valas,  cientos,  &c.  is  to  be  underftood,  and  obferved  in  the 
4  form,  and  under  the  reftrictions,  the  fame  was  indulged  to 
'  Don  Jofeph  Aguado,  for  the  cloths  of  his  fabric  in  Valde- 
«  mero ;  and  it  is  alfo  my  intention,  that  the  faid  immunity 
'  extend  to  duties  of  importation  upon  all  the  utenfils  that 
4  lhall  be  wanted  for  the  feveral  fabrics,  the  bran,  and  paftel 
«  for  dyeing,  beaver-fkins  and  camels-hair  for  hats,  and  fifh- 

*  oil  for  making  buff,  but  to  be  alfo  difpenfed  under  the  fame 
«  reftrictions  it  was  granted  to  the  faid  Aguado.  And,  at  the 
«  fame  time,  I  have  granted  to  the  faid  Don  John  de  Goye- 

*  neche,  the  privilege  of  purchafing,  at  prime  coft,  any  ma- 

*  teiials  of  wool,  filk,  fkins,  &c.   that  he  lhall  want  for  his 

*  fabrics,  or  manufactures,  and  which  lhall  have  been  bought 
'  up  for  exportation,  but  not  fuch  as  ihall  have  been  bought 

*  for  other  manufactories,  or  by  natives  of  thefe  kingdoms 
4  for  their  own  u(e  ;  but  upon  condition,  that  it  be  within 
e  the  fpace  of  one  month  after  thofe  goods  lhall  have  been 

*  bought,  which  he  lhall  thus  take  at  prime  coft  ;  and  for 
1  which  Goyeneche  is  obliged  to  pay  the  price,  with  coft  and 

*  charges,  to  the  very  city,  town,  or  place,  where  they  lhall 
4  be  at  the  time  of  his  claiming  them.  It  lhall  be  examined 
'  by  the  council  of  the  finances,  who  ihall  difpatch  the  or- 

*  ders  that  arc  proper  for  putting  it  into  execution,  as  far  as 
4  relates  to  them.' 

By  means  of  thefe,  and  other  encouragements  difpenfed  by  his 
majefty,  have  been  cftablifhcd,  enlarged,  and  improved,  thefe 
fabrics,  in  the  manner  explained  in  various  parts  of  this  work; 
and  a  greater  progrefs  is  Hill  expected  from  the  warm  zeal  and 
vigorous  application  of  Don  John  de  Goyeneche  in  this  im- 
portant concern,  who,  in  conducting  it,  has  flicwn  more 
regard  for  the  public,  than  his  own  private  intereft;  for  it  is 
certain,  that,  in  the  firft  years  of  fuch  eftablifhments,  the 
expence  runs  higher  than  the  gains,  as  many  have  found  by 
experience. 

His  majefty,  in  his  royal  palace  of  Balfain,  was  pleafed  to 
^rant  the  city  of  Valladolid  an  indulgence  lor  their  manufac- 
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tures,  mentioned  in  the  following  decree,  difpatched  July 
18,  1722,  to  the  council  of  the  finances  : 
4  The  board  of  trade,  by  virtue  of  an  order,  in  which  I  ha> 
4  enjoined  them  to  confider  of  ways  and  means  to  revive  th 
4  trade  of  thefe  kingdoms,  and  prevent  that  which  foreigners 
4  carry  on  in  the  Indies.,  has  reprefented  to  me,  that  form 
4  improvement  has  been  made  to  it  by  the  city  of  Valladolid 
'  which  propofes  to  make  an  addition  to  their  prefent  manu- 
4  factories  of  50  looms  annually,  for  20  fucceffive  years,  to 
4  each  of  the  fabrics  of  gold,  filver,  filk,  and  wool,  provided 
4  during  fuch  time,  no  alteration  be  made  in  the  fum  charged 
4  upon  the  city  to  the  alcavalas,  cientos,  and  millones,  and 
4  that  it  continue  upon  the  footing,  and  pay  to  thefe  duties. 
4  revenues,  and  taxes,  the  fame  it  did  in  the  year  1 7 1 3J 
4  when  the  city,  and  the  places  united  with  it,  were  diftin- 
4  guifhed  from  the  general  farm  of  the  province,  by  the  fepa- 
4  rate  compofition  and  contract  which  the  city  and  it's  com- 
4  panies  made,  both  for  the  payment  of  the  alcavalas  anc 
4  cientos  (which  to  the  end  of  the  fame  year  1 7 13,  was 
4  ftated  fum,  by  virtue  of  the  privilege  it  had  for  that  purpofe 
4  and  for  an  equivalent  to  the  millones ;  and  as  it  has  in  vie 
4  the  important  affair  of  re-eftablifhing  manufactures  in  thef<  j 
4  kingdoms,  in  order  to  revive  it's  trade,  and  that  the  com 
4  modities  confumed  in  it  may  no  longer  be  fupplied  by  fo 
4  reigners,  and  that  they  be  alfo  prevented  from  introducing 
4  their  goods  into  the  Indies;  for,  if  thofe  provinces  be  one 
4  fupplied  by  goods  made  in  this  kingdom,  it  will  follow 
4  they  will  no  longer  fend  them  from  other  places ;  being  de 
4  firous,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  faid  city  of  Valladolid 
4  by  means  of  new  fabrics,  may  recover  itfelf  out  of  the  ruin 
4  ous  fituation  it  at  prefent  labours  under,  and  which  ha 
4  been  owing  to  the  decayed  trade,  and  the  unhappy  circum 
4  fiances  of  the  times.  Having  conformed  in  every  thin»  t< 
4  this  provifion  as  the  faid  board  of  trade  has-  propofed  it  tc 
4  me,  I  have  refoived  that  in  confequence  of  it,  the  coun- 
4  cil  of  the  finances,  and  court  of  the  millones,  do  mak< 
4  due  provifion,  that  from  the  firft  of  January  of  this  prefen 
4  year,  to  the  end  of  that  which  comes  in  1741,  and  com 
*  prehends  20  years,  for  which  this  indulgence  is  to  continuf 
4  in  force,  that  no  demand  be  made  upon  the  faid  city  fo; 
4  itfelf,  and  the  places  that  are  incorporated  with  it,  for  th 
4  alcavalas,  cientos,  and  millones,  above  what  it  was  charge* 
4  in  the  faid  year  17 13,  by  the  contract  at  that  time  made  fo 
4  the  payment  of  them,  by  the  fame  cities  and  it's  compa 
4  nies,  under  the  exprefs  condition,  that,  to  obtain  this  ad 
4  vantage,  and  continue  it  for  the  time  abovementioned,  i 
4  be  obliged  to  lay  before  that  council,  and  the  court  of  th 
4  millones,  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  the  faid  20  years,  fuf 
4  ficientproof  of  havingfulfilled  it's  part,  by  erecting  theloom 
4  it  has  propofed  to  do,  in  the  form  and  manner  to  whicl 
4  it  lhall  be  obliged  by  the  faid  board  of  trade.  It  (half  b 
4  laid  before  the  council  of  the  finances,  and  the  court  0 
4  the  millones,  in  order  to  be  carried  into  execution.* 
Thisprovifion  of  his  Catholic  majefty  hasfohappily  fucceeded 
that  thofe  very  manufactories,  encouraged  by  his  gracious  in 
dulgence,  and  cherilhed  by  an  eafy  and  ready  market  for  thei 
commodities,  owing  as  well  to  their  goodnefs  and  reafonabl 
price,  as  the  advantageous  fituation  of  Valladolid,  in  the  cen 
ter  of  Old  Caftile,  and  fome  other  provinces,  have  ahead1 
been  confiderably  enlarged  and  improved. 
Though  his  majefty  has  granted  feveral  other  privileges  ant 
indulgences  in  favour  of  different  manufactories,  I  forbea 
to  take  notice  of  all  of  them  here,  not  fo  much  from  thei 
being  fo  very  numerous,  but,  as  they  are  very  much  alike 
a  repetition  may  feem  idle  ;  and,  therefore,  I  lhall.  only  hin 
at  fomeof  thefe,  and  other  provifions  of  his  majefty,  diredte* 
to  the  fame  end. 
In  Madrid  has  been  fet  up  a  manufacture  of  tifiues,  laf- 
trings,  and  other  filks,  no  lefs  curious  in  the  workmanfhip 
than  in  the  colours  and  mixtures,  in  imitation  of  the  fabric 
at  Lyons  in  France  ;  and  this  new  manufacture  has  produce* 
fuch  as  her  majefty  was  not  alhamed  to  wear. 
This  happy  and  fuccefsful  eftablifhment  in  Spain  has  beer 
owing  to  workmen,  and  a  famous  dyer,  from  the  faid  cit 
of  Lyons,  procured  by  his  majefty,  at  the  charge  of  his  owi 
royal  revenue,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  a  houfe,  am 
fupplies  of  money,  which  he  ordered  to  be  advanced  in  th 
infancy  of  the  undertaking,  giving  alfo  a  monthly  penliono 
15  doublons  to  the  mafter-dyer,  and  another  of  12  doublon 
to  the  head  manufacturer. 

Without  the  gates  of  Madrid  has  been  raifed  alfo  a  fabric 
prime  tapeftry,  in  imitation  of    thofe   of   Flanders,    by 
mafter  and  workmen,  whom  his  majefty  procured  from  tha 
country  at  the  charge  of  the  treafury  ;  and  they  continul 
in  this  important  manufactory,  working  for  his  royal  palace 
having  the    encouragement   of    houfes,    work-fhops,    an 
indulgences,  which  his  majefty  has  granted  them.     An 
notwithflanding  there  be  not  in  either  of  the  fabrics  a  fi 
ficient  number  of  matters  and  workmen,  for  the  confulerabl 
confumption  of  this   kingdom,  yet  the  main  difficulty  ha 
been  furmountcd,  which   is  fettling  and  bringing  the  manu 
facturc  to  the  perfection  already  mentioned  ;  for  it  is  an  eal 
thing  to  enlarge,  or  add  to  what  is  already  eftablithed  upon 
good  footing.     By  this  plain  fact,    in  the  very  face  of  th 
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Court,  many  pcrfons  might  be  undeceived,  fays  the  fagc  Spa- 
niard, U/.tari/.,  who  believe  and  propagate  a  notion  (upon 
what  grounds  1  know  not)  that  in  this  kingdom  we  cannot 
arrive  at  the  perfection  we  have  feen  in  thefe  and  other  ma- 
nufactures, cither  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  the  work,  as 
it  there  was  neither  genius  to  invent,  nor  hands  to  execute, 
in  Spain  ;  or  for  the  colours,  as  if  his  majefty 's  provinces  did 
not  really  fupply  the  principal  and  beft  materials  for  them  ; 
or  from  our  water,  which  they  fuppofe  not  proper  for  them, 
even  when  both  the  declaration  of  foreign  artificers,  and 
experience,  fliews  it  to  be  very  fit  for  dyeing  all  forts  of  co- 
lours ;  and  it  is  alfo  certain,  that  notwithftanding  foreigners 
introduced  thefe  curious  fabrics,  many  Spaniards  now  join 
in  them,  and  already  make  them  in  equal  perfection. 
The  grand  fabric  of  fine  cloths  at  Guadalaxara  is  wholly 
bwing  to  the  vigilance  and  protection  of  his  majefty,  though 
there  has  not  been  yet,  in  the  management  of  it,  the  good 
ceconomy  which  is  requifitc,  and  has  been  directed  by  fcveral 
of  his  majefty's  orders.  But  one  great  point  has  been  ob- 
tained, that  many  of  the  good  workmen  employed  in  thefe 
manufactories  are  Spaniards,  and  fome  who  have  been  bred 
up  in  them,  have  difperfed  into  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  is  the  principal  advantage  icfulting  from  the  arrival 
and  introduction  of  foreign  matters  and  workmen  :  therefore 
no  fcruple  ought  to  be  made  of  bearing  the  expence  of  their 
journey,  and  their  iirlt  fettlement.  And  it  well  deferves  our 
notice,  that  it  has  been  found  by  experience  in  Guadalaxara, 
and  other  parts,  that  the  Spanifh  women,  and  even  the  very 
young  girls,  fpin  wool  better  and  quicker  than  the  miftreflcs 
of  foreign  families  that  inftru&ed  them,  and  were  brought 
over  for  that  purpofe. 

By  means  of  a  patent,  continues  the  fame  Spanifh  Don,  and 
fupplics  from  his  Catholic  majefty  to  Don  Jofeph  de  Aguada, 
knight  of  the  order  of  Calatrava,  for  the  fabric  of  cloth  in 
Valdcmcro,  we  have  alfo  gained  the  point  of  manufacturing 
them  in  that  town,  as  fine  as  thofe  of  England,  and  of 
good  colours  and  mixtures,  as  is  manifeft  from  the  approba- 
tion they  have  received  from  his  majefty,  who  has  worn 
them  upon  fcveral  occafions. 

Further    Remarks. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth,  it  is  notorious,  that  France  has  long  fince  not  only 
fupplied  thernfdves,  but  have,  more  or  left,  fupplantcd  us  in 
fcveral  of  the  capital  markets  of  Europe,  win  ie  we  had  much 
larger  vent  for  that  fpecies  of  manufacture. — And  we  have 
alio  k\n  from  the  tcftimony  of  an  able  Spaniard  him  (elf, 
that  his  Catholic  majefty  is  actually  purfuing  the  fteps  of 
Fiance  ;  and  that  not  only  in  this  grand  particular,  but  in 
great  variety  of  others.     [Sec  the  articles  BlSCAY,  Cata- 

v,  and  Spain.] 
Nor  has  the  cloth  manufacture  of  this  nation  a  little  fuffcrcd 
of  l-.tc  years,  and  is  likely  to  fufter  more  and  more  by  thefe 
potentates  :  there  are  many  others,  like-wife,  that  we  ufed  far 
more  largely  to  fupply  therewith  than  we  do  at  prefent ;  the 
Swedes  and  the  Danes,  the  Auftrians  and  the  Pruffians,  have 
followed  the  example  of  the  Hollanders,  and  fettled  manu- 
factures of  this  kind,  to  our  unfpcakable  detriment ;  and  our 
exports  of  cloth  to  RulTia  do  not  increafe. 
Before  we  obtained  the  woollen  manufacture  in  this  king- 
dom, the  Flemings  we  know  had  the  whole  in  their  hands, 
by  means  of  our  wool  [fee  the  article  Austrian  Nether- 
iakb.>]  ;  and,  as  it  (hifted  hands  from  them  to  us,  fo  we 
fhould  not  be  too  fanguine  in  flattering  ourfelvcs  with  the  im- 
potnbility  that  it  fhould  ever  change  hands  again,  from  us  to 
others:  it  may,  at  leaft,  be  divided  among  a  number  of  hands, 
and  that  will  prove  equally  detrimental  to  us.  The  fpirit  that 
at  prefent  prevails  throughout  the  whole  world  for  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  in  general,  ihould  not  fuffer  this  nation 
to  fleep  in  a  dull  fecurity  of  preferving  the  interefts  of  trade, 
without  vigilantly  purfuing  them.  When  we  fee  the  im- 
pending danger,  and  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  it's  inju- 
rious confequences,  I  make  no  doubt  but  we  have  wife  and 
upright,  and  active  and  powerful  men  enough  in  the  king- 
dom, who  will  beftir,  themfelves  in  behalf  of  commerce,  and 
Will  throw  in  the  whole  weight  of  their_ power  to  aflift,  and 
give  dignity  to  every  adminiftration  that  is  refolute  to  pro- 
mote it. 
JLOVE.  The  clove  is  a  fruit  gathered,  while  unripe,  and 
dried  for  ufe.  It  fomewhat  refembles  a  nail  in  figure  ;  of  a 
rough  furface,  and  dufky  brown  colour,  and  has  on  the  top 
a  round  body,  the  bignefs  of  a  pepper-corn.  It's  fmell  is 
extremely  fragrant  and  aromatic,  the  tafte  acrid  and  pungent. 
The  largeft  and  darkeft-coloured  are  to  be  chofen,  and  which 
feel  oily,  when  prefl'ed. 

They  were  not  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  the  Ara- 
bians were  well  acquainted  with  them. 

The  tree  producing  them  is  peculiar  to  the  Molucca  Iflands, 
where  the  Dutch  cultivate  great  quantities,  whence  molt  of 
the  European  markets  are  fupplied.  It  grows  upwards  of  20 
feet  in  height,  and  it's  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  the  bay-tree 
in  fhape. 


The  cloves  are  gathered  from  October  to  the  middle  of    i 
binary,    partly  by  the  hand,  and   partly  by   means  of  I 
twigs,  with  which  they  ftrike  them  off'.     They  arc  laid  on 
hurdles,  as  foon  as  gathered,  and  a  fmall  fire  made  under 
them  ;  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  l\m. 
When  frefh,   they  give  a  fragrant  thick  oil,  on  prciTure;   ort 
diftillation,  a  valt  quantity  of  an  aromatic  oil,  part  light  and 
yellowifh,  which  comes  firft  over,  but  the  remainder  reddifh, 
and  finks  in  water. 

Cloves  arc  much  ufed  in  foods,  and  make  an  ingredient  in 
moft  family  wines,  or  fpirituous  cordials.  In  medicine  they 
arc  carminative,  and  are  good  againff  all  cephalic  difordeis 
from  cold  caufes.  They  ftrengthen  the  fight,  and  will  alone 
cure  many  kinds  of  head-achs.  They  are  alfo  cardiacal,  and 
good  againft  crudities  of  the  ftomach  ;  as  alfo  provocatives 
to  venery,  and  alexipharmic  :  the  dofe  from  three  grains  to 
fix  or  eight,  but  arc  feldom  ufed  fingly,  or  in  their  crude 
ftatc.  There  is  an  cffential  oil  made  from  them,  pcrdefcen- 
fum,  polTefling  all  their  virtues,  and  much  ufed,  both  in  ex- 
ternal application  to  carious  bones,  and  as  a  remedy  for  the 
tooth-ach,  and  internally  as  an  ingredient  in  the  rougher 
cathartic  pill;. 

The  antophylli,  or  ripe  cloves,  are  rarely  in  the  fhops  ;  the 
Dutch  preferving  them,  while  frefh,  with  fugar,  as  a  fweet- 
meat,  and  are  fond  of  them  after  meals,  to  promote  digcflion. 

CLOUGH,  or  DRAUGHT,  in  trade,  an  allowance  ge- 
nerally of  two  pounds  in  every  ioo  weight,  for  the  turn  of 
the  fcale,  that  the  commodity  may  hold  out  weight,  when 
fold  by  retail. 

COACH,  a  commodious  vehicle  for  travelling,  fowell  known 
in  this  kingdom  to  need  no  defcription.  Their  invention  was 
owing  to  the  French,  about  the  reign  of  their  Francis  I. 
They  have,  like  other  things,  been  brought  to  their  prefent: 
perfection  by  degrees  :  at  prefent  they  fcem  to  want  nothing, 
either  with  regard  to  eafe  or  magnificence.  Lewis  XIV.  of 
France  made  divers  fumptuary  laws  for  reftraining  the  exeef- 
five  richnefs  of  coaches,  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  gold,  fitver, 
&c.  therein  ;  but  they  have  been  negle£ted. 
Coach-making,  with  the  variety  of  carriages  for  the  like  ufe, 
is  an  ingenious  bufinefs,  the  greateft  part  of  it  not  being  \ury 
laborious,  and  never  more  in  ufe  than  at  this  time,  fome  of 
our  nobility  and  gentry  even  now  taking  pride  in  driving 
themfelves. 

They  were  incorporated  into  a  company  in  the  year  1677,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  and  have  a  (land  in  St.  Paul's 
Church-Yard,  in  which  they  fit  to  attend  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  on  the  day  of  his  inftallation. 

COAL.  That  which  we  call  pit-coal  is  an  inflammable  foffil, 
a  folid,  dry,  opakc  fubftancc,  found  in  large  ftrata,  fplittin; 
horizontally  more  cafily  than  in  any  other  direction,  of  a  gloflv 
hue,  foft  and  friable,  not  fufible,  but  cafily  inflammable,  anil 
leaving  a  large  reiiduum  of  aftics. 

Of  the  hard-,  dufky,  black  coal. 

This  is  one  of  the  fpecies  of  coal  in  common  ufe  in  London, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  called  Scotch 
coal,  though  that  name  is  not  itrictly  applied  to  this  fpecies 
alone  ;  but  the  following  kind,  more  distinctively  called 
Welch  coal,  is  often  fold  under  the  fame  denomination."  It 
is  a  confiderably  firm  and  compact  fubftance,  of  a  moderately 
clofe  texture,  and  pretty  heavy  :  it  is  naturally  of  a  rough, 
rugged,  and  dufty  furface,  and  is  ufually  feen  in  flat  mattes, 
though  it  naturally  conftitutes  large  and  continued  ftrata;  but^ 
being  of  a  laminated  ftructure  in  thefe,  it  naturally  breaks  into 
maffes  of  this  fhape  in  the  digging,  and  thefe  more  readily 
fplit,  or  break  horizontally,  than  in  any  other  direction,  tho' 
by  no  means  regularly  or  evenly  in  that.  It  is  rough  and 
harfh  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  rude  and  rough  furface:  it  is 
of  a  very  ftrong  and  deep  black,  but  not  at  all  glofly,  and, 
when  broken,  is  much  lefs  fo  than  any  other  coal. 
It  makes  no  effervefcence  with  acids. 

Examined  by  the  microfcope,  it  appears  of  a  tolerably  com- 
pact and  clofe  texture,  of  an  irregularly  laminated  ftructure, 
and  con fidef ably  bright. 

It  is  very  readily  inflammable,  and  burns  brifkly,  giving  a 
bright  white  flame,  and  burning  away  very  quick  into  afhes, 
not  into  cinders,  in  the  manner  of  the  common  coal.  This 
is  owing  to  its  being  more  purely  bituminous,  and  regularly 
inflammable,  the  maffes  of  the  common  coal  becoming  ex- 
tinct before  they  are  half  confumed,' thefe  never  going  out 
'till  they  are  wholly  burned  away. 

It  is  dug  in  great  quantities  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
about  Limington  there  is  fo  much  of  it,  and  fuch  quantities 
are  fent  from  thence,  that  in  many  places  it  is  called  Liming- 
ton coal. 

The  hard  glofly  coal. 

This  is  a  fpecies  of  coal  fometimes  fold  in  London  under  ths 
name  of  Scotch  coal,  but  known  in  many  parts  of  this  king- 
dom under  the  name  of  Welch  coal,  and  is  much  efteemed 
for  it's  burning  with  lefs  fmoke  than  any  other  kind. 
It  is  a  very  firm  and  compact  body,  of  a  clofe,  even,  and  re- 
gular texture,  and  confiderably  heavy  ;  it  is  of  a  tolerably 
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in  difierent  places ;  and  the  fine*,  of  this  kind  Is  known,  | 
aaton?  the  dealers  in  coal,  by  the  Bame  of  Tanfleld-Moor 
c:r  .  V:  :  rse      "    "r  it  .=   '---. 

It  is  a  friabk  fubftance,  of  a  finooth  and  wren  texture,  and 
but  awderaseiy  heavy,  being  much  Ugh 
former  fpecies,  though  heavier  that  ,  cr  ampdites : 

i:  is  ::'  la  irregular  and  unevea  inrrace,  and  ufu- 
to  i  age  duck  mafles,  in  various  ftiapes,  but  not  re-  j 

markabJy  flat.  Tl  i  iiiiIUbh  i  baa*,  nrata  in  the  e. 
and  is  in  thofe  of  an  irregularly-laminated  ftrucrure,  and 
thence  is  naturally  raifed  in  broad'  and  flat,  rather  than. 
other  fhaped  pieces ;  but  thefe  are  fo  brittle,  that  thev  are 
er"  .  .;;V:-  '■-_-;  er.V.-,  rr.t.  zrt:-::::;,  :  =  .::-  tet-m.  -  -  ^ 
ii-  -  -  -  -.-.'.  £1:  :':.— .  I:  i-;  :'rr. :•::'-  :r.  tre  :_::ite.  rr.t 
ibmewhatfoftto  the  touch,  and  i5  c:    .  ir.efe  than  any 

•Cher  coal :    k  breaks  with  a  tolerably  even,  and  very  re- 
markably bright  furface,  and  is  of  a  fine  deep  Alining  black. 
It  makes  no  effervescence  with  aqua  fbrris. 
Viewed  by  the  microfcope,  it  appears  of  an  irregu.t 
%::,i  :'-.-.::. re.   :.-.;  c.:.':  :;x:-:?,   - -' .:  ::"  i     --7  :-~^^--  - 
b-  .--:-:■'=. 

very  readily  mfiammabk,   and  does  not  bum  feon  to 

afbes. 
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O;  charcoal. 

Another  foecies  of  coal  is  that  whkh  we  diffir 

----.  :-  ;:-;::i  .    ir.i  :-r  z:  r.tv  "re  rrtteriy  ...:   tr  re  tr. 
artificial  kind  of  fuel.     The  procefe  whereby  it  is  mad 

foe)  being  fo  cowed  with  earth,  as  only  to  admit  c: 
l—mfiilitj  of  the  wood,  the  fulphur,  that  would  other- 
wife  evaporate,  becomes  in  a  great  meafure  fixed  on  the  lame 
•-.--    .    -_-  :    -.-.-:;;:■    ::    ..:.    :r.t  :'-:.    ::'   ::r.£:L.-i:".r  r.-eate: 
ffxengtb,  than  the  crude  wood  of  itferf  woe! 
owing  to  saving  the  oleaginous  quality  of  the  fuel, 
in  crude  wood  goes  off.     It  is  therefore  that  this  is  made  ufe 
of  in  divers  metallic  operations,  with  more  faces 
exude  wood  car.   re.     Tr..-  is  an  article  of  confiderab:- 
vantage  to  many  EnguJh  gentlemen,  whole  effaces  confiff  in 
wood  lands. 

Cf  the  trade  of  charcoal  in  France. 

cither  by  land  or  water,  and  the  carriage,  as  weB  as  the  ge- 
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of  which  are  as  follow : 
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on  arrival  of  the  coal,  being  obliged,  for  that  purpofe,  to 

■ 

The  dea'erj  therein  are  obliged  to  fell  what  comes  by  water 

in  their  boats,  by  their  wires,  children,  and  fervants,  ar.d 
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e-s  a  confiderable 
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that  what  comes  from  the  rr.ine  in  A- 
is  nc:  :  itj  and  c: 

recaufe  it  is  fatter,  a.  i 
There  are  certain  officers  appointed  in  the  parts  of  Para 
where  coals  are  fold  and  uttered. 

D  pit-coal  at  1  1 

:..-;    :     :    . :    ::    ::_;  . :"    :n  :..    in  It  ;    :he   :.  :    called    BPtJ 

their  merchandize  is  difpofed  of,  return  home  for 
loading:  the  former  refide  in  the  city,  and  there  ret 
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their  2sents,  who  feed  them  to  E 

:  tried  on  by  thefe  two  forts  of  deal- 
eti.    ;  . ■"::■.-.  to  keep 

ftore-houL  .  1  coal  in   for  die:    whereas  the 
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Bv  an  order  of  council  of  the  6th  of  Septan!  or,    :  - ;  r,  con. 
cernine  Kerch u  and  Irifb  growth, 

the  :  -froms  inwards  for  coal  coming  from  th : 
are  fixed  at  30  s.  Ae  barrel,  confon  j 

3d  of  July,  i£a2,  for  all  forts  of  coal  corning  from  foreign 
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: ;  ..  :t .  .t,  inftead  c:"  3:  ;. 

-  -ml. 

ThiS)  whkh  Cm  ::tucmnd  v. 

though  they  have  nothing  common,   r  .immab 

. :    1  mineral  itone,   dry,   and  fultraurec 

it  many  provinces  of  France,  pai 
N      - .-. : 
..lb.  pumice-frone,    but   more  clofe,  leis  fpoagy, 
much  harder  and  heavier  than  the  true  pumice- 
commonly  fold  in  great  pieces,  tomewhat  Hollaw 
turf,  but  of  a  it                   £gure.    The  fire  it  makes  is^^H 
and  lafis  pretty  long;  but  the  rapoar  is  hurtful,  a. 
infufferable  fine!!  to  thofe  who  are  not  ufed  to  it.     I:  fenres 
for  ilcct:                    me  ufes  a  2nd  the 
■ot  inconnderacde,  where  the  other  two  fortl 

Wood  having  become  very  fcarce  and  dear  at  Pa-is 

fome  boat-ioaes  of  ftone-coal  were  brought,  wh 

fold  very  well  at  the  wharfs,  the  people  crouc 

and  even  many  good  homes  made  trial  cf  it  in  their  ftoves  and 

anti-chambers  j  but  the  malignity  cf  it's  vapours,  and  flHf 

phureocs  fir.ell,  loon  gave  them  a  dirrafte  :t  it ;  and,  the  (ale  i| 

.  rirft  boats  not  fuccec-  it  brought 

no  more  to  fjppiy  Paris.     Thewholef  by  the 

qair.t  ailed  by  the  pound. 

fione-coa.  Lkrorered  in  Ae 

neig..  wirzeriand;  and  ufed dhfl 

inffead  of  wood,  in  the  falt-pits. 

2  :.  ,~- 
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Some  of  the  laws  of  England  relating  to  the  ccal-trade. 

Keels  in  the  port  of  Ncwcaftle  are  to  be  meafured  by  ccm- 
miffioners,  before  carriage  of  coaL,  on  pain  of  forfeiture, 
9  II.  V.  c.  10. 

M  be  lack  of  coal  to  contain  four  bufhcls  of  clean  coal.  7  Ed. 
VI.  c.  7. 

Sea-coals  brought  into  the  river  Thanes  and  fold,  to  contain 
thirty-fix  bufhels  heaped  to  the  chaldron,  and  one  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds  the  hundred,  on  pa:n  of  forfeiture.  The 
lord-mayor  of  London,  &c.  may  fet  rates  or  prices  upon  coals 
fold  by  retail.  Retailers  rcfufing  to  fell  at  thofe  rates,  officers 
may  enter  wharfs,  &c.  by  force,  and  make  fale  at  the  rates 
appointed,  16  and  17  Car.  II.  c.  2.  Extended  to  all  coun- 
ties,  17  Geo.  II.  c.  35. 

Commiflioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  formeafuring  and 
marking  of  keels,  boats,  carriages,  &c.  for  coals  in  Ncw- 
caftle. Keels,  &c.  carrying  coals  before  meafured  and  mark- 
ed, to  be  forfeited,  with  the  coals;  removing  or  altering 
marks,  to  forfeit  10  1. 

Coals  imported  to  pay  5s.  per  chaldron  duty,  and  culm  1  s. 
and  coals  fold  by  the  ton,  5  s.  per  ton  ;  to  be  paid  at  the 
place  of  importation.  Two  mariners  allowed  to  every  hun- 
dred ton  of  liiippin  j;,  pref>-free  ;  preffing  them  to  forfeit  iol. 
:  to  convoy  the  coal-trade,  6  and  7  Will.  III. 
c.  r. 

This  ftatute  takes  effthe  duties  fupra,  and  impofes  a  duty 
of  5  s.  per  ton,  or  7s.  6d.  per  chalJron  for  coals  fold  by 
meafure,  to  be  paid  by  the  importer  for  coals  brought  from 
Scotland,  or  anv  parts  beyond  fea.  For  coals  laid  on  board 
in  Englifh  p  >rts  3s.  ^.d.  per  ton,  and  5  s.  per  chaldron,  and 
1  s.  per  chaldron  for  culm  {hipped  in  this  kingdom,  9  and  1 0 
W.  Hi.  c.  13. 

Coals  cxp  rted  in  foreign  bottoms  to  pay  ios  per  chaldron, 
in  Brxth  bottoms  only  3  s.  per  chaldron,  6  Ann.  c.  22. 

ditional  duty  of  3  s.  per  ton,  and  4s.  6  d. 
per  chaldron  for  foreign  coals,  and  3^.  per  chaldron  for  water- 
born  coals,  appropriated  to  a  lottery,  8  Ann.  c.  4. 

h  coals,  ckc.  exported  to  Ireland,  &:c.  to  pay  is.  per 
chaldron  ;  to  the  plantations,  2?.  Coals  imported  from  fo- 
reign parts,  2s.  per  ton,  and  3s.  per  chaldron;  carried 
from  port  to  port,  is.  4d.  per  ton,  and  2  s.  the  chaldron. 
Granud  for  32  years,  9  Ann.   c.  6. 

Contracts  between    coal-owiur.-,  maftcrs  of  (hips,  Sec.  for 
feftraining  the  buying  of  coals,  Sec.  are  void  ;   and  par 
forfeit   100 1.   factors,   5c  1.   nu.l  fck,   20 1.   certifi- 

cates to  be  made  of  lading,  &c.  For  falfe  ones  to  forfeit  ic  1. 
Selling  coals  for  other  tort.-,  than  they  are,  to  forfeit  50  I.  Not 
fifty  laden  colliers  to  continue  in  the  port  of  Ncwcaftle, 
&c.  0:1  pain  of  50 1.  Work-people  in  the  mines  not  to  be 
employed  who  are  hired  by  others,  under  the  penalty  of  5  !. 
9  A:  n.  c.  28.     By  12  Ann.  c.  1  ed  a  duty  of  1  d. 

per  chaldron  for  coals  and  culm,  and  2d.  for  every  ton  of 
fhipping  coming  into  the  port  of  London  (except  th' 
liers,  fifhing  vcffels,  ccc.)  for  the  repair  of  Dugcnham  breach. 
No  buyer  of  coals  to  act  as  agent  for  any  mafter  or  ow 
a  fhip  importing  coal,  under  the  penalty  of  2Col.  Andcoal- 
owncrs  felling  one  fort  for  another,  or  any  particular  coals  in 
.  fork  it  5c  Dl.  Coal-facks  to  be 
fealcd  and  narked,  and  be  four  feet  and  two  inches  long,  and 
y-hx  inches  broad,  on  pain  of  2c  >.  And  ..Hers  or  coals 
(ha. 1  keep  a  bufhel  ed^ed  with  iron,  and  fealcd  and  ftarnped, 
and  put  three  bufhels  to  a  fack  ;  uftng  other  measures,  to  for- 
feit 50I.  Penalties  above  5I.  recovered  by  action  of  debt; 
and  under,  before  juitices  of  the  peace,  &c.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 
The  price  of  coals  not  to  be  inhaneed  in  the  river  Thames, 
by  keeping  turn  on  delivery,  ckc.  on  pain  of  100I.  4  Geo. 
II.  c.  30. 

The  lord-mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  are  impoweredto  fet 
the  price  of  all  fea-ccals  imported  into  London,  and  ports  2d- 
t,  for  one  year;  and  perfons  felling  coals  out  of  any  I 
vr.rd,  cr  .   for  a  higher  price,  (hall  forfeit  1 

36s.  per  chaldron.  10  be  levied  bv  difrrciV,  by  warrant  cfj 
J  if  anv  pcrfon,  vending  coals  at  New- 
caftle,  refufe  to  put  bri  fhip-board  a  loading  of  coals,  on  ten- 
der of  payment  of  the  price  there,  he  is-liable  to  the  forfeit- 
icc  1.  recoverable  by  action  or  information,  11  Geo. 
II.  c.  15. 

'For  preventing  frauds  in  the  admeafurement  of  coals  within 
the  city  and  liberty  o:  Weitminfter,  that  part  of  the  duchy  of 
La::caller  adjoining  thereto,  the  parifhes  of  St  Giles  in  the 
Fields,  St  Mary  le  Bon,  and  fuch  pare  of  the  parifh  of  St 
Andrew  Holborn,  as  lies  in  the  county  of  Micdlefex,  two 
principal  land  coal-meters  are  appointed,  who  are  to  take  an 
oath  for  the  due  execution  of  their  office,  and  appoint  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  labouring  ccal-meters  to  attend  at  wharfs 
and  warehoufes  to  meafure  out  coals  there,  who  are  alfo  to 
take  an  oath  for  the  due  execution  of  their  office.  A  lighter- 
man is  not  to  break  bulk,  but  in  the  pretence  of  a  meter  or 
le  confumer.  All  contracts  for  coals,  direitly  from  any 
ighter  to  the  confumer  (not  being  lei's  than  five  chaldron) 
"lall  be  for  pool-meafure,  and  loaded  feparately  in  the  craft, 
and  delivered  without  being  meafured,  unlets  the  buyer  de- 
fire  it.  Coals  fold  for  wharf  meafate,  to  be  meafured  in  the 
Vol.  I. 


prcfence  of  a  Lbourir.g  coal-meter,  as  by  flat.  16,  17  Car.  II. 
feller  to  pay  2d.  per  chaldron  to  the  labouring  coal- 
meter,  and  the  like  to  the  principal  land  coJ-meter,  ^ho^re 
to  deliver  tickets  of  the  namtrs  of  the  buyer,  feller,  quar. 
and  price  of  the  coals,  day,  &c.  which  ticket  is  to  be  ■ 
vcred  by  the  carman  to  the  confumer,  who  is  thereupon  to 
pay  for  the  metage.  Carman  altering,  or  not  delivering  the 
ticket,  forfeits  5I.     Carts  loaded  with  above  ..els, 

fent  without  fuch  ticker,   |  r  to  forfeit  50 1.  and  the 

driver  5  1.  Meter  making  falfe.  tickets,  or  falfe  meafure,  ren- 
dered incapable  of  acting  as  a  meter,  and  to  forfeit  5  1.  No 
quantity  above  eight  bufhcls  to  be  delivered,  but  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  meter  ;  and,  if  the  buyer  fhall  be  diflatisfied  with 
the  meafure  under  this  act,  the  coals,  on  acquainting  the  fel- 
leror  carman  during  the  delivery,  and  before  he  is  difcharged, 
may  be  re-mcafured  by  a  fea-coal-meter ;  the  carman,  on 
notice  in  writing  of  the  buyer's  being  difTatisfied  with  the  mea- 
fure, fhall  not  depart  'till  a  fea-coal-meter  can  be  produced, 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  35. 

Remarks. 

The  coal-trade  cf  England,  that  is,  carrying  coals  from 
e,  Sunderland,  Blith,  and  other  adjacent  places  in 
the  norch  ;  as  alfo  from  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland, 
and  other  places  thereabouts,  to  the  city  of  London,  and  to 
the  port  towns  on  the  coaft  all  the  .  A\  on  this  fide 

N  ewcaftle  north,  2s  up  the  channel  as  high  as  Portfmouth 
weft,  :s  a  prodigious  article,  and  employs  abundance  of  (hip- 
ping and  feamen  ;  infomuch  that,  in  a  time  of  urgent  ne- 
ceffity,  the  colliery  navigation  alone  has  been  able  to  fupply 
the  government  with  a  body  of  feamen  for  the  royal  navy, 
able  to  man  a  confiderable  fleet  at  a  very  fliort  warning,  and 
that  without  difficulty,  wh.n  no  other  branch  of  trade  would 
do  the 

Likewife  the  Whitehaven  collieries  in  Cumberland,  belonging 
to  the  honourable  Sir  James  Lowther,  Bart,  furnifh  feveral 
counties  in  Ireland  with  coals,  and  conftantly  employ  up- 
wards of  2CC0  feamen  ;  which  alfo  is  a  noble  nurfery  for 
the  royal  navy  of  this  kingdom.     The  port  of  Swanzey  in 

'  s  fupplies  the  coaft  of  Devonfhire,  and  other  com'.: 
thereabouts. 

The  pit-coals  fufficiently  fupply  not  only  a'l  the  ports,  but 
by  means  of  thofe  ports,  and  the  navigable  rivers,  all  the  ad- 
t  counties,  very  far  inland,  between  the  port  of  Newcafile 
and  the  river  Thames  ;  as  Whitby,  Scarborough,  Hull,  v.  i 
the  port  of  Grimfbv  :  as  for  the  Hurr  lull,  on  which 

the  town  of  Hull  is  fituated,  the  Oufe,  and  even  all  the  rivers 
thereaboL-  .  indeed  an  e\cert:c.n  to  this  courfe  of  the 

trade,  and  are  principally  fupplied  by  boats  from  the  inland 
counties  of  Derby  and  N  e  Trent ;  and  from 

the  town  !d,  by  the  Calder,  to  the  very  city  of 

York,  upon  the  Oufe;  from  whence  alfo  all  the  reft  of  the 
rivers  and  towns  or.  I  re  furnlfhed.     But  this  is  but 

cf  late  years,  and  fi.ncc  the  rim  vigable, 

and  a  duty  laid  -.vcairle  coa 

The  d  under-ground  in  thefe 

collieries,  as  well   as  thofe  employed  in  the  land-carriage, 
render  this,  as  a  domeftic   branch  of  traffic,  ftill  the  more 
important  to  the  kingdom.     N 
benefits,  which  arife  from  the  co. 

hereof  being  annually  exported  both  to  France  and  Hoil:.: 
And  it  mi  .  that  the  ricne;,  acquired  to  thefe 

kingdoms  by  this  branch  cf  t-  -  afc  treafures, 

which  are  obtained  cut 
bei;:: 

and  :    to    prodigious    numbers    of 

people. 

Further     Remarks. 

The  wafte  and  deftruction  wh'ch  has  be: 

.  Stafford,  Wo.  :  ,  Glo- 

cefter,  Glamorgan,  Pemb: 

iron  works,  i>  not  to  be  i  1  f  wcJzd  is 

thereby  already  grown  ft 

been  fold  a:  fore  or  few 

years,  it  is  now  r:ie: 

—  me  care 

is  not  taken  to  preferve  c  -  rbm  thefe  c  :'_>r- 

nr.ee  .  .  .md  in  need  of  Oak.  to  fupplv 

the  rev  a!  r.:.\  v. 

chant  ;    to   the   great  difecuragemer.:  and 

navigation,  upon  which  the  iafety  and  f._  .  ki&g- 

doms,  as  a  maritime  power,  depend. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that,  within  about  thefe  feventr  years, 
Ireland  was  better  ftored  with  Oak-timber  than  Eru'and; 
but  feveral  gentlemen  from  hence,  as  well  as  thofe  refilling 
there,  fet  up  iron  works,  which,  in  a  few  year;,  fwept  away 
the  wood  to  that  degree,  that  tbev  have  had  even  a  fcarcity 
of  fmall  fluff  to  produce  bark  for  their  tanning,  nor  fcarce 
timber  for  their  common  and  neceffary  ufes. 
Their  diftrefs  has  been  fo  great,  that ;  reen  forced  to 

fend  to  England  r.  to  Norway,  $CC. 

for  building  timber,  and  fuffer  their  large  hides  to  be  exported 
7  A  w 
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to  Holland,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  where,  to  a  great  lofs 
ih  that  manufactory,  they  have  been  tanned. 
Now,  if  the  quantity  of  bar-iron,  which  is  at  prefent  made 
in  England  and  Ireland,  could  be  manufactured  in  large 
Works  with  our  pit-coal,  or  fome  peculiar  forts  thereof, 
thefe  iron-wotks  would  be  tranfplanted  to  the  pit-coal,  or  the 
coal  brought  to  the  iron-works,  and  the  growth  of  our  woods, 
for  a  time,  be  duly  promoted. — Or,  for  the  fake  of  thele 
gentlemen's  eftates,  which  may  confift  in  woodlands,  and  are 
contiguous  to  furnaces  already  erected,  thofe  furnaces  might 
be  obliged  to  confume  fuch  a  quantity  of  wood,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  pit-coal,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  as  would 
do  no  injury  to  the  wood-land  eftates,  and  prevent  that 
fcarcity  of  wood  and  oak,  which  is  now  complained  of. 
Moreover,  if  this  difcovery  was  made,  as  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  would,  by  means  thereof,  be  enabled  to  fupply 
themfelves  with  the  general  manufacture  of  iron,  from  the 
ore  to  the  bar,  this  would  prevent,  we  apprehend,  from  the 
provifo  before-intimated,  thewood-land  gentlemen  from  fuf- 
taining  any  injury  by  fo  ufeful  a  difcovery  ;  and  the  eftates  of 
the  pit-coal  owners  would  be  enriched  in  proportion  to  the 
additional  confumption  of  this  kind  of  fuel  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms. 

Encouragement,  indeed,  has  been  given  to  cur  plantations, 
for  the  making  of  pig  and  fow-iron ;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  this  meafure  has  yet  operated  fo  fuccefsfully,  as  to  di- 
miniih  our  importation  of  the  quantity  of  foreign  bar-iron  : 
nor  are  our  woods  fufficient  to  fupply  the  three  kingdoms  with 
this  manufacture,  made  even  from  the  American  pig  and 
low,  provided,  they  were  able  at  prefent,  amply  to  fupply 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  therewith.  So  that  the  difcovery 
of  making  bar-iron  from  the  pit-coal  fuel,  or  in  conjunction 
with  what  wood-fuel  we  have  among  ourfelves,  ftill  feems 
very  defuabie ;  provided  by  means  thereof,  it  can  be  made 
near  as  cheap  as  it  is  imported  from  foreign  countries. 
But  fince  fuch  a  difcovery  cannot  be  carried  into  execution  in 
great  works,  without  being  known  to  every  one  ;  and  fince 
alfo,  that  a  common  patent,  in  a  manufacture  of  this  kind, 
is  more  liable  to  be  invaded  and  violated,  than  fome  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  by  others  who  would  envy  fo  great  a  difcovery, 
wherein  they  were  not  interefted  :    Quere,  therefore, 

1.  Whether  it  might  not  become  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  to 
grant  fome  reafonable  public  reward  and  encouragement,  by 
act  of  parliament,  to  whomfoever  fhall  make  the  difcovery, 
by  the  means  of  pit-coal  fuel  to  fupply  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  with  bar-iron,  fo  cheap  as  it  is  imported  from 
foreign  countries  ?   And,  Quere, 

2.  Whether  fuch  pretended  difcoverer,  or  difcoverers,  mould 
not  be  oblip-ed  to  make,  or  rather  caufe  to  be  made,  in  his  or 
their  abfence,  500  tuns,  or  more,  of  fuch  bar-iron,  before  he 
or  they  are  intitled  to  any  part  of  the  public  reward  whatfo- 
ever,  that  fhall  be  given  by  parliament  for  that  purpofe  ? 

COBALT.  It  is  a  kind  of  marcafite,  or  grey  mineral,  of 
an  obfcure  white,  fomewhat  refembling  a  French-plate,  and 
the  pyrites,  though  fomewhat  more  obfcure,  and  contains 
a  white  arfenic,  and  fixed  earth ;  it  changes  into  a  blueglaf, 
when  mixed  with  flint,  and  ftony  cinders.  Bifmuth  is  alfo 
drawn  from  it;  and  that  kind  of  azure,  which  painters  ufe 
with  white-lead,  for  a  blue,  and  that  (erves  to  give  the  re- 
quifite  bluifh  caft  to  ftarch.  It  is  faid  alfo  to  contain  ufually 
fome  copper  and  a  little  filver.  There  are  many  mines  of  it 
in  Germany,  particularly  in  Saxony,  in  the  territories  of 
Schneebourg,  and  of  Annebourg  ;  it  is  found  alfo  in  Alface 
and  the  Dauphinate. 

On  the  outfide  of  the  mines  of  cobalt  is  found  a  kind  of  mi- 
neral, of  the  colour  of  the  ftreaked  rofe,  called  the  flower  of 
cobalt. 

The  bed  way  to  diftinguifh  this  mineral,  is  to  turn  it  into 
glafs ;  for  the  glafs  of  the  pyrites  is  black  ;  of  copper,  red  ; 
of  filver,  white  ;  whereas  that  made  with  cobalt  is  fapphire. 
Cobalt  being  taken  out  of  the  mine,  the  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter is  fcparated  from  it  with  a  hammer;  it  is  calcined  in  a 
vaulted  kiln,  large,  and  flat  at  bottom,  ftirring  it  continual- 
ly, that  the  fire  may  thoroughly  pervade  it,  and  feparate  the 
arfenic;  this  is  done 'till  it  ceafes  to  fmoke.  Then  they  cal- 
cine very  pure  and  choice  flints,  which,  while  hot,  are  caft 
into  cold  water,  to  render  them  malleable,  after  which  they 
beat  and  reduce  them  to  powder.  With  three  parts  of  thefe 
and  one  of  ftony  cinders  to  make  it  run,  they  ufually  mingle 
one  part  of  calcined  cobalt;  this  mixture  is  put  into  great 
pots,  and  fet  in  a  furnace  to  be  turned  into  glafs,  a  very 
ftrong  fire  being  made  for  8,  10,  and  even  12  hours;  the 
mixture  being  diligently  ftirred,  that  it  may  be  equally  fluid 
throughout;  when  it  is  as  fluid  as  it  will  be,  they  take  it 
out  with  an  iron  ladle,  and  caft  it  into  a  copper  full  of  cold 
water.  The  glafs,  being  thus  rendered  more  friable,  is  broke 
by  a  hammer  that  goes  by  water,  and  is  afterwards  pafild 
through  a  brafs  fieve:  what  won't  pafs  is  broken  a-ncw,  and 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder.  They  wafti  it  afterwards, 
to  feparate  the  fandy  and  other  heterogeneous  particles,  as  alfo 
what  whitifh,  afh-coloured  powder,  called  efchel,  and  a  blue 
powder  called  blank  tarbe.  It  is  afterwards  put  into  veffels  for 
fale  :  and,  as  there  are  different  forts,  fo  the  prices  likewife 
are  various ;  and  the  vefll-ls  have  different  marks,  as  O.  C. 
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for  the  ordinary  fort,  M.  C.  for  the  middling,  P.  C.  Tor  the 
fine,  F.  F.  C.  for  the  finer,  and  F.  F.  F.  C.  for  the  very 
fineft  fort,  which  is  exceeding  valuable  and  fcarce.  Sec 
Arsenic. 
COCHENEAL  is  a  drug  ufed  in  dying  and  medicine.  It 
is  a  body  of  an  irregular  figure,  but  always  oblong,  convex  on 
one  fide,  and  a  little  concave  on  the  other ;  it  has  fcveral 
tranfverfe  furrows,  like  theincifures  on  the  backs  of  infects. 
It  is  very  light,  and  fo  friable,  as  eafily  to  crumble  between 
the  fingers.  It's  colour  is  a  pretty  deep  purple,  and  a  ftror.o- 
crimfon  internally.  It  is  chiefly  brought  from  Mexico.  ° 
There  are  two  forts  of  it ;  the  martigne,  which  is  efteemed 
the  fineft,  both  for  dying  and  medicine  ;  and  the  wild,  which 
is  lefs  valuable.  This  difference,  in  the  fame  animal,  is  oc- 
cafioned  only  by  the  extraordinary  care  that  is  taken  of  the 
one,  by  being  fupplied  with  food  of  a  proper  kind;  the  other 
living  in  a  wild  ftate  of  nature,  without  the  like  care. 
Though  this  drug  hath  long  been  in  ufe,  yet  it's  hiftory, 
like  that  of  many  others,  is  not  yet,  perhaps,  fully  known! 
It,  being  collected  at  Mexico,  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year* 
from  a  particular  plant,  was  long  thought  to  be  only  the 
feed  of  that  plant;  and  thofe  who  difcovered  it  to  be  an  ani- 
mal, were  laughed  at.  This  was  the  cafe  of  Pomet,  vvhode- 
fpifed  Plunder,  who  firft  declared  it  of  the  animal  kind.  So 
much  of  it,  however,  hath  been  difcovered,  by  expanding 
it's  parts  in  water,  and  otherways  examining  it  by  micro- 
fcopes,  that  it  is  an  infect,  having  fix  legs,  and  a  probofcis 
deftined  for  extracting  the  juice  of  the  plant  whereon  it 
fubfifts. 

Reaumur  was  the  firft  who  afcertained  to  what  clafs  of  the 
animal  nature  this  infect  belonged.  This  author,  after  efta- 
blifhing  his  clafs  of  gall-infects,  creatures  that  the  leaft  of 
all  other  animals  appear  to  be  fuch,  eftablifhes  a  fecond  clafs, 
nearly  approaching  to  the  former,  but  one  degree,  at  leaft, 
above  them,  in  their  approaches  to  the  characters  of  animal 
life,  found  in  other  living  creatures. — Thefe  he  calls  progall- 
infects.  They  pais  a  great  part  of  their  life  fixed  immoveable 
to  fome  part  of  a  plant,  as  the  gall-infects  do,  but  they  never 
lofe  their  figurelike  thefe  creatures,  but  may  always  be  known 
for  animals. — Of  this  clafs  is  the  cocheneal  judged  to  be,  an 
infect  of  fuch  confequence  as  an  article  of  commerce,  that 
it  is  not  left  to  breed  and  propagate  at  random,  but  the  niceft] 
management  is  applied  to  every  feafon  and  circumftance  of  it' 
multiplication. 

The  plant  on  which  the  cocheneal  is  found,  and  raifed  by  th 
Spaniards,  is  defcribed  by  botanifts  under  the  name  ofopunti; 
major.  It  is  compofed  wholly  of  leaves  of  an  oval  thici 
body,  joined  end  to  end,  and  running  into  ramifications  b 
means  of  new  ones,  which  grow  out  fide- ways. — The  flower 
is  moderately  large;  the  fruit  refembles  our  fig  in  fhape,  it  is 
full  of  a  crimfon  juice,  which  tinges  the  urine  crimfon  after 
eating  it.  To  this  purple  juice,  the  cocheneal  owe  their  de 
licate  colour;  the  fame  infects  having  been  obferved  by 
Piumier  on  other  plants,  and  on  all  thefe  without  colour. 
The  Mexicans  plant  the  opuntia  all  around  their  habitations, 
for  the  fake  of  the  cocheneal,  which  they  propagate  there 
on  with  great  care,  and  make  feveral  collections  in  the 
year. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  rainy  feafon,  the  collection  of  co- 
cheneal is  over  for  that  year;  then  they  take  care  for  the 
next  year's  ftore.  From  the  caution  of  the  Spaniards  in  this 
refpect,  we  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  let  into  the  hiftory  of 
this  infect.  At  the  coming  on  of  the  wet  feafon,  they  cut 
off  the  pieces  of  the  opuntia,  en  which  there  are  any  confi- 
derable  number  of  thefe  animals,  which  are  not  yet  arrived 
at  their  maturity. — They  houfe  them,  and  preferve  them 
from  all  mifchief. — The  opuntia,  like  the  other  fucculent 
plants,  remain  frefh  a  long  while  after  it  is  cut  from  the 
root  or  ftem  ;  the  pieces  thus  cut  off  remain  fucculent  for 
the  rainy  feafon  ;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  infects  are 
found  fo  well  grown,  that  they  are  ready  to  bring  forth  their 
young. 

The  people  now  prepare  for  the  multiplying  thefe  for  the  next 
year's  crop  ;  they  make  a  fmall  kind  of  nefts  in  the  fhape  of 
thofe  of  birds,  either  of  mofs,  or  of  the  thready  matter  of 
their  cacao-nuts,  or  any  other  the  like  fubftance  ;  into  each  of 
thefe  nefts  they  put  12  or  14  of  the  infects,  and  they  then 
carry  them  out,  and  place  them  between  the  leaves  of  th 
opuntia's,  the  plantations  of  which  they  take  care  to  have, 
at  that  time,  in  very  good  order. — The  thorns  of  the  opun 
tia  make  thefe  nefts  eafily  fixed,  and  in  this  manner  they 
people  their  whole  habitation  in  a  kw  days  ;  though  the 
quantity  is  not  fmall  that  they  place  on  them ;  for  thefe  very 
coeheneals  of  the  nefts  make  their  firft  crop,  which  is  _ 
thered  not  long  after.  They  place  generally  two  or  three  ot 
thefe  nefts,  that  is  to  fay,  they  allow  between  30  and  40  in- 
fects to  the  jointing  of  every  leaf  of  the  plant  to  the  next. 
The  free  air  has  fuch  an  effect  on  thefe  infects,  that  within' 
three  or  four  days  after  their  being  expofed  to  it,  they  bring 
forth  their  young  in  the  neft.  Every  mother  produces  feve- 
ral thoufands  of  thefe,  which  arc  at  that  time  as  fmall  as  the 
minutcft  mite.  The  young  infects  leave  the  nefts  after  a  lit 
tie  time,  and  run  about  the  plant ;  they  foon  after,  how 
ever,  fix  themfelves,  fome  on  one  part,  fome  on  another  of  it 
£  bu 
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but  they  always  chufe  the  raoft  fucculcnt  part,  and  thofe 
which  arc  leaft  expofed  to  the  wind.  They  remain  fixed  to 
the  place  they  choofe,  never  ftirring  from  it  'till  they  have 
acquired  their  full  growth,  and  are  thcmfclves  ready  to  bring 
forth  young.  In  all  this  time  they  never  erode  the  leaves  of 
the  plant;  they  only  fuck  part  of  it's  juices,  by  means  of 
their  probofcis. 

In  the  colder  countries,  where  the  cocheneal  infeft  is  raifed, 
they  always  cover  with  matting,  for  fome  time,  the  plants  on 
which  they  have  placed  the  nefts,  and  where  the  young  in- 
fects have  fixed  thcmfclves. 

So  dcfencelefs  an  animal,  as  the  cocheneal  in  it's  fixed  ftatc, 
mull  needs  be  a  prey  to  a  number  of  other  creatures  :  there 
are  multitudes  of  infects  that  feed  on  them  :  but  the  people 
who  raife  them  are  at  infinite  pains  to  keep  the  plants  clear 
of  all  hoftile  infects.  There  are  many  crops  of  cocheneal  in 
a  year.  The  firft  is,  that  of  the  parent  animals  placed  in 
the  nefts  ;  this  is  a  gathering  made  very  eafily  ;  the  creatures 
never  leave  the  nefts  they  were  placed  in  ;  when  they  have 
brought  forth  their  young,  they  die  there,  and  there  is  no 
more  trouble  ncceffary  than  the  taking  the  nelts  off  the 
plant,  and  fhaking  them  out. 

The  fecond  gathering  is  of  the  infects,  which  had  been 
brought  forth  by  thele,  and  have  fixed  thcmfclves  on  the 
lcvcral  parts  of  the  plants,  as  before  mentioned. 
This  is  about  three  months  after  the  former;  in  this  time, 
a  little  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  favourablenefs  or  bad- 
refs  of  the  feafon,  thefe  young  infects  have  acquired  their 
full  growth,  and  many  of  them  aie  bringing  forth  their 
young.  The  Indians  diflodge  thefe  from  the  plants,  by 
means  of  a  little  hair  pencil,  tolerably  ft  iff,  and  fixed  in  a 
wooden  handle,  brufhing  them  off  by  this  means,  and 
catching  them  as  they  fall. 

They  are  very  careful,  in  this  fecond  gathering,  not  to  ftrip 
the  plants  wholly  of  the  infects ;  they  carefully  leave  a  great 
many  of  the  old  ones,  and  they  never  difturb  the  young  already 
produced  by  the  others.  The  third  crop  is  furniihed  by 
thefe  young  ones,  and  thofe  which  are  brought  forth  by  the 
parent  animal,  they  leave  there. — This  happens  at  about 
ihree  months  end,  at  which  time  their  young  ones  are  found 
to  be  full  grown,  and  are  gathered  as  the  former,  leaving  a 
(lore  behind,  as  in  the  former  gathering.  Not  long  after  this 
third  gathering  of  the  cocheneal,  the  rainy  feafon  ufually 
comes  on.  The  young  infects  brought  forth  by  thofe  they 
leave  on  the  plants  at  the  third  gathering,  arc  what  they  find 
on  the  leaves,  which  they  at  this  time  cutoff  and  prci'crvc, 
during  the  wet  feafon,  in  their  houfes,  to  be  placed  in  hefts 
on  the  plants  as  foon  as  this  is  over,  and  to  furnifh  three  or 
four  fucceflive  crops  the  enfuing  year. 

They  make  a  laft  gathering,  at  the  time  when  they  cut  off 
the  leaves  for  houfing  :  they  cut  off  only  fo  many  as  they 
judge  will  be  fufficient  for  the  real  produce;  but  the  reft  of 
the  plant  is  alio  full  of  the  infects,  and  there  are  yet  on  it 
many  of  the  old,  or  parent  animals,  which  they  left  there 
on  the  third  gathering.  The  Indians,  when  they  have 
houfed  what  quantity  they  like,  make  a  gathering  of  thefe  : 
they  are  not  at  the  pains  of  diflodging  them  fingly  with  a  pen- 
cil, as  the  others  ;  but  they  brulh  over  the  whole  plants  in  a 
carelefs  manner,  fo  that  there  fall  off  many  fragments  of  the 

Ifpines,  Sec.  with  the  cocheneal,  which  are  mixed  with  the  old 
cocheneal  and  the  young  of  various  fizes:  this  is  ot  much 
lefs  value  than  the  other  more  carefully  picked  cocheneal. 
The  Spaniards  call  this  granille. 

The  parent  animals  of  the  former  gathering,  would,  if  not 
prevented,  live  many  days  after  they  werediflodged  from  the 
plant,  and  would  bring  forth  their  young,  which,  being  very 
fmall  and  nimble,  would  get  away  in  great  quantities,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  weight  of  the  cocheneal  would  be  loft.  To 
prevent  which,  the  Indians,  as  foon  as  they  have  finifhed  their 
gathering,  deftroy  the  creatures. 

They  have  feveral  ways  of  killing  them:  fome  do  it  by  plung- 
ing the  bafket  in  which  they  are  into  boiling  water,  and  af- 
terwards drying  them  in  the  fun.  Others  have  a  fort  of  ovens 
built  in  a  coarie  way,  on  purpofe  for  this  occafion  ;  they  put 
the  cocheneal  into  thefe,  as  foon  as  gathered,  and  give  juft 
fuch  a  heat  as  is  enough  to  kill  them.  Thefe  ovens  they  call 
temercales. 

The  Indian  women  have  alfo   a  kind   of   flat  ftones,  under 
which  they  kindle  a  fire,  and  then  place  them  on  their  cakes, 
'or  loaves,  of  maize  bread  :  thefe  they  call  comales ;  and  fome 
ule  thefe  to  kill  the  cocheneal  infects  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  difference  in  colour  of  the  cocheneal  we  receive,  is  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  different  methods  thus  ufed  to  kill  the 
infects,  and  to  the  different  degrees  of  heat  the  Indians  ven- 
ture to  give  them.    The  cocheneal,  while  living,  is  ufually 
covered  with  a  cottony,  or  downy  matter,  in  the  manner  of 
gall-infects.      Thofe  which  are  killed  by  means  of  hot  water 
I  lofe  a  great  part  of  that  powder  in  the  operation.     Thofe, 
I   on  the  contrary,  which  are  killed  in  the  temercales,  or  overjs, 
retain  this  powdery  matter,  and  become  of  a  greyifh  colour, 
!    mixed  with  crimfon  ;    and,  finally,  that  which    is  dried  on 
\  tl\e  comales,  or  baking-ftones,  runs  a  great  hazard  of  being 

I1   burned,  and   generally  becomes  blackifh.     The  Spaniards, 
who  are  very  nice  in  their  diftinctions  of  the  cocheneal,  call 


that  which  has  been  killed  in  water,  and  loft  it's  greynefs, 
renegrida;  that  which  has  been  killed  in  the  temercales,  they 
call,  from  it's  marbled  appearance,  jafpeadc  ;  and  the  la.fl, 
which  is  generally  over-baked  and  blackifh,  ncgra. 
The  dead  parent  animals  of  the  firft  crop  of  the  year,  which 
they  take  out  of  the  nefts  they  had  put  them  in,  lofe  much 
more  of  their  weight  in  drying  than  any  of  the  fuccccding 
crops;  four  pounds  of  thefe  dry  to  one  pound;  of  the  Others, 
three  pounds  frefh  generally  afford  a  pound  dry. 
The  impregnation  of  the  cocheneal  infect  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  all  other  infects  of  the  gall-infect  and  progall-infcct 
clafs.     All  the  creatures  which  we  have  been  describing  as 
fixed  on   the  opuntia,  and  as  gathered  from  cocheneal,  are 
females.    The  malej  of  the  fame  fpecies  are  different  animals  ; 
they  are  little  flies,  noway  rcfcmbling  the  cocheneal,  though 
produced   by  the   fame  mothers.     The  extreme  fmallnefs  of 
the  young  cochcneals  prevents  any  body's  obferving  that  fome 
of  them  have  wings,  or  rudiments,  at  leaft,  of  wings  at  that 
time ;    and   as  they  afterwards  grow  up  and  appear  fo  very 
different  from  the  reft,  they  are  fuprofed  to  be  creatures  of 
another  kind,  accidentally  fallen  on  the  fame  plants. 
The  people  who  take  care  of  the  cocheneal,  all  agree  in  ob- 
ferving, that,  at  the  time  when   that  infect  is  grown  to  it's 
full  fizc,  there  arc  always  feen  on  the  fame  plants  a  number 
of  little  winged  creatures,  which  they  call  butterflies  ;  but  it 
is  cafy  for  fuch  incurious  obfervers  to  miftake  a  fly  with  wings 
not  tranfparent,  and  thefe  fo  large  as  to  cover  the  whole  body, 
as  is  the  cafe  of  the  male  kermes  infect,  for  a  butterfly.  Thefe 
flics  are  much  fmaller  than  the  cocheneals,  and  are  feen  con- 
tinually marching  among,  and  walking  over  them:   they  all 
have  a  firm  belief,  that  thefe  flies  make  the  cocheneals  con- 
ceive; and,  indeed,  the  whole  is  fo  analogous  to  what  hap- 
pens for  the  impregnation  of  the  kermes,  that  there  is  little 
room  to  doubt  but  that  the  Indians  are  in  the  ri^ht. 
l  he  quantity  of  cocheneal  brought  annually  into  Europe  is 
immenfe:  it  is  computed  that  there  is  not  lefs  than  eight  or 
nine  hundred  thoufand  weight  annually  imported  from  Spa- 
nifh  America. 

It  is  a  fingular  circumftance  attending  cocheneal,  that  it  is 
not  liable  to  decay.  People  who  have  made  collections  of 
infects,  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  prefervc  them,  let  whatever 
art  be  employed  ;  other  lefs  infects  get  into  their  bodies,  and 
eat  them.  On  the  other  hand,  cocheneal  preferved  in  a  box, 
with  no  particular  care  at  all,  will  keep  ever  fo  long  unhurt, 
and,  after  ever  fo  great  a  time,  is  as  fit  for  all  purpofes  either 
of  dyeing  or  medicine  as  at  firft. 

Mr.  Neufville  procured  fome  cocheneal  which  had,  by  all  ac- 
counts, remained  in  the  ftorehoufe  whence  he  had  it  130 
years,  and  which  was  then  perfectly  good.  And  Mr.  Mar- 
chand  of  Paris  produced  before  the  royal  academy  fome  coche- 
neal, put  up  by  his  father  in  a  box,  the  date  on  which  fhewed 
that  it  was  60  years  before,  and  which  was  as  good  as  any 
cocheneal  of  the  laft  year. 

Cocheneal  is  efteemed  a  great  cordial,  fudorific,  alexiphar- 
mic,  and  febrifuge.  It  is  alfo  greatly  ufed  by  the  painters  and 
dyers,  the  high  crimfon  colour  it  affords  being  fcarce  equalled 
by  any  thing,  and  making,  according  to  their  different  ma- 
nagement of  it,  all  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  red. 

Remarks. 

As  this  nation  expends  fuch  large  fums  annually  with  the 
Spaniards  in  this  article,  fhould  it  not  excite  us  to  it's  cul- 
tivation in  our  own  colonies,  if  poflible  ?  I  am  well  informed, 
that  an  eminent  merchant  of  the  city  of  London  received  a 
letter  not  long  fincefrom  Cales,  in  Spain,  that  gives  an  ac- 
count the  Spaniards  intend  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
Britifli  linnens  into  Old  Spain.  And  the  other  meafures 
that  court  is  now  taking,  in  order  to  promote  their  own 
trade  and  navigation,  at  the  expence  of  that  of  Great-Britain, 
certainly  ought  to  alarm  this  nation,  and  put  us  upon  every 
meafure  to  take  lefs  of  foreign  products  and  manufactures, 
fince  we  are -likely  daily  to  fell  lefs  of  our  own. 

Further      R  e  ici  a  r  k  s. 

Since,  by  the  late  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  we  have 
fo  greatly  extended  our  acquifitions  in  America,  efpecially 
on  the  continent ;  and,  amongft  the -reft,  the  late  Spanish 
Florida  is  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  :  it  is  now 
judged,  that  fome  of  our  own  poffefllons  will  furnifh  us  with 
this  verv  important  article,  ufed  in  the  fcarlet  dye,  and  other 
kinds  of  red  dyes.  See  Dyeing. 
COCHINCHINA,  or  WEST  CHINA,  as  the  name 
implies,  or  the  C  H I  N  E  S  E  C  O  C  H I N,  was  fo  called  by 
the  Portugueze,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Cochin  on  the  Malabar 
coaft.  Including  Chiampa  on  the  fouth,  which,  tho'  reckoned 
part  of  Cambodia,  is  a  province,  or  at  leaft  tributary  to  Cochin- 
china,  it  extends  from  north  latitude  11  degrees  30  minutes, 
to  16  degrees  10  minutes,  being,  according  to  Moll,  300  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  150,  where  broadeft,  from  eaft  to 
weft.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tonquin  ;  by  the  fea  of 
China  on  the  eaft  ;  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  fouth  ;  and  on 
the  weft  by  Cambodia,  and  a  ridge  of  mountains,  inhabited 
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by  a  favage  people,  called  Kemois,  who  live  Independent  of 
any  government,  becaufe  their  hills  are  inacceffible.  Cochin- 
china  Was  formerly  a  part  oi;  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin,  but 
iince  is  become  a  feparate  kingdom. 

As  it  lies  upon  a  flat  as  well  as  Tonquin  (though  it  is  reckoned 
more  temperate,  as  being  more  open  to  the  fea)  it  is  annually 
overflowed  in  the  like  manner  :  confequently  the  feafons  are 
the  Tame,  and  the  foil  equaily  fruitful  in  rice,  which  needs 
no  manure  but  the  mud  left  by  the  inundations  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Kemois,  which  renders  it  fo  fruitful,  that 
they  have  three  harvefts  in  a  year.  Thefe  inundations  hap- 
pen once  a  fortnight;  at  which  time  they  have  their  greateft 
fairs  and  markets,  becaufe  they  can  eafily  tranfport  goods 
from  one  place  to  another  by  their  boats. 
Father  Borri,  the  Jefuit,  fays,  they  have  fugar-canes,  and 
the  fame  fruits  as  in  India,  all  the  year  round,  particularly 
oranges,  ananas,  bananas,  melons,  the  can,  gnoo,  glacca, 
anddurion,  delicious  fruits,  peculiar  to  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

The  country  produces  no  grapes,  and,  therefore,  inftead  of 
wine,  they  drink  arac,  or  a  liquor  diftilled  from  rice.  They 
abound  with  wild  and  tame  cattle,  fowl  and  fifh.  They  make 
a  fauce  of  falt-fifh  fteeped  in  water,  which  they  barrel  up  in 
great  quantities  ;  it  taftes  like  muftard,  and  ferves  as  a  wet 
to  their  rice.  They  make  the  fame  ufe  of  arac  and  betel 
as  the  other  Indians,  and  they  have  fome  tobacco.  They 
have  vaft  woods  of  mulberry-trees,  which  run  up  as  faft  as 
our  hemp.  Their  filk  is  not  fo  fine  as  the  Chinefe,  but 
ftronger.  They  have  the  beft  timber  in  the  world,  particu- 
larly a  fort  which  abounds  in  the  mountains,  and  is  called 
the  incorruptible  tree,  becaufe  it  never  rots  under  earth  or 
water,  and  is  fo  folid  that  it  ferves  for  anchors  :  one  fort 
is  black,  and  another  red.  They  are  exceeding  tall,  ftraight, 
and  fo  big,  that  two  men  can  fcarce  fathom  them. 
Thev  have,  alfo,  on  the  mountains  of  the  Kemois,  a  tree  of 
a  moft  fragrant  fcent,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
lignum  aloes.  This,  being  reckoned  the  beft  product  of  the 
country,  is  engroffed  by  the  king,  and  is  fold  here  from  five 
to  16  ducats  a  pound.  It  is  highly  valued  both  in  China 
and  Japan,  where  the  logs  of  it  are  fold  for  200  ducats  a 
pound,  to  make  pillows  for  the  king  and  nobility ;  and,  among 
thofe  Indian  nations  which  continue  to  burn  their  dead,  great 
quantities  of  it  are  confirmed  in  the  funeral  piles.  The  young 
trees  called  aquilla,  or  eagle-wood,  are  every  one's  property, 
which  makes  the  old  ones,  called  calamba,  fo  fcarce  and  dear. 
They  have  oak  and  large  pines,  for  the  building  of  fhips  ;  fo 
that  it  is  to  the  Chinefe  of  much  the  fame,  fervice  as  Norway 
is  to  England.  In  the  general,  they  have  the  fame  kind  of 
trees  and  plants,  and  the  fame  fort  of  animals,  as  there  are 
in  Tonquin. 

Thev  have  mines  of  gold,  as  well  as  of  diamonds ;  which 
they  do  not  efteem  fo  highly  as  pearl.  They  make  great  ac- 
count alfo  of  their  coral  and  amber.  In  all  the  provinces 
there  are  great  granaries,  and  large  quantities  of  rice  in  them, 
which  is  frequently  above  30  years  old.  One  of  the  greateft 
rarities  in  thefe  parts,  efpecially  in  grand  entertainments,  is 
a  ragout  made  of  the  eatable  birds-nefts,  which  fome  fay 
are  only  found  in  Cochinchina,  and  others,  in  four  iilands 
only  that  lie  on  it's  coaft.  Thofe  delicate  birds-nefts,  making 
a  large  article  of  trade  in  this  part  of  the  world,  we  have 
taken  notice  of  it  under  its  proper  article. 

Remarks. 

The  merchants  of  Tonquin,  Cambodia,  China,  Macao,  Ja- 
pan, Manilla,  and  Malacca,  trade  hither  with  plate,  which 
they  exchange  for  the  commodities  of  the  country.  The 
Portugueze  are  the  moft  favoured  here  of  any  Europeans.  The 
natives  fell  not  only  a  vaft  quantity  of  filk  and  aquila-wood, 
as  already  mentioned,  to  the  Chinefe,  but  the  latter  fetch  from 
hence  abundance  of  timber  and  plank  for  fhip-building.  The 
Cochinchinefe  themfclves,  not  being  inclined  to  travel,  feldom 
fail  out  of  the  fight  of  their  own  fhore,  but  purchafe  many 
trifles  from  foreigners,  at  great  rates,  particularly  combs, 
jiccdles,  bracelets,  glafs  pendants,  &c.  They  are  very  fond 
of  our  hats,  caps,  girdles,  fhirts,  and  other  cloaths,  and, 
above  all,  fet  a  great  value  on  coral.  The  country  has  many 
large  inlets  of  the  fea,  and  above  60  convenient  landing-places, 
which  nevertheless,  lays  captain  Hamilton,  are  not  much  fre- 
quented by  ftrangers.  The  Dutch  having  formerly  put  off 
fome  falfe  dollars  at  Quinham,  in  payment  for  filks,  and  other 
China  ftufts,  the  people  feized  their  factors,  and  put  one  of 
them  to  death  ;  for  which,  the  next  time  the  Dutch  came 
upon  this  coaft,  they  burned  a  town,  and  put  the  inhabitants 
to  the  fword. 

Their  coin  is  round  pieces  of  brafs,  with  the  king's  arms  and 
enfigns  ftamped  on  them,  and  a  hole  through  the  middle, 
which  ferves  to  firing  them,  as  they  do  by  thoufands,  every 
thou  ('and  being  worth  two  crowns. 

It  is  divided  into  five  provinces,  ex  Jufive  of  the  kingdom  of 
Champi ;  viz.  Lmuva,  Cachiam,  Quangum,  Quignan,  or 
Pulecambi,  and  Rcnam ;  and  in  this  order,  they  lie  ibuth  of 
one  another. 
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Captain  Hamilton  fays,  the  fea-coaft  is  700  miles  in  extent", 
from  the  river  Cambodia  to  that  of  Quambin,  and  that  it  is  j 
very  deep.  According  to  him,  it  is  a  country  much  larger  [ 
and  richer  than  Cambodia,  the  inhabitants  more  brave  and 
converfible.  The  Cochinchinefe  draw  one  half  of  the  cuftoms 
and  taxes  raifed  in  Cambodia  by  commerce  and  merchan- 
dizing ;  but  they  give  little  encouragement  to  ftrangers  to 
trade  with  them  :  fo  that  they  fend  their  gold,  raw  filk,  and 
drugs,  to  difpofe  of  chiefly  to  Cambodia,  and  fome  to  Canton, 
Johore,  and  Batavia. 

M.  Choifi,  in  the  Journal  of  his  Voyage  to  Siam,  fays,  there 
are  kings  tributary  to  the  king  of  Cochinchina.     The  kin"- 
formerly  gave  leave  to  the  merchants  in  China  and  Japan  to 
build  a  city  at  Faifo,  and  on  a  bay,  latitude   16,  longitude 
108  f  ;  which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  under  it's  own 
government  and  laws  ;  fome  call  it  Haifo,  and  place  it  in  the 
province  of  Caccian,  or  Cacchian,  and  fay  it  is  the  principal 
port  frequented  by  foreigners,  there  being  a  fair  here  for 
about  four  months  every  year,  to  which  the  Chinefe  import 
very  confiderable  quantities  of  plate,  as  the  Japanefe  do  of 
filk  ;  from  whence  the  king  draws  a  large  revenue  by  cuftoms 
and  impofts,  and  the  people  reap  vaft  profit. 
Borri  fays  the  bay  ftands  on  two  inlets  to  the  fea,  which  are 
at  firft  three  or  four  leagues  diftant  from  one  another,  'till, 
having  run  feven  or  eight  leagues,  they  join  in  one  ftream, 
where  the  veffels  meet  that  come  in  both  ways. 
When  the  Dutch  firft  came  hither,  the  Portugueze  at  Macao 
fent  an  embaffy  to  the  king  of  Cochinchina,  to  defiie  him  to 
exclude  them  from   his  country,  as  mortal  enemies   to  their 
nation  :   but  the  Dutch  having  landed,  while  the  amb-ffador 
was  at  court,  and  fent  prefents,   which  were  well  received, 
the  king  granted  them  a  free  trade;  whereupon   the  Portu- 
gueze ambaffador  charged  him  with  breach  of  his  word,  and 
ftamped  on  the  ground  to  fhew  his  refentment.    Mean  time, 
the  king  had  ordered  the  Dutch  to  land  their  goods  rgiinft 
the  fair,    as  well  as  the  Portugueze;  but,  while  thev  were 
on  the  river  in   boats,  the  king's   gallies  deftroyed   moft  of 
them,  alleging  the  Dutch   were  notorious   pirates,  and   he 
forbad  them  his  country  any  more.     On  the  other  hand,  he 
offered  the  Portugueze,  to  whom  he  had   been  a  conftant 
friend,  three  or   four  leagues   of  the  fruitfulleft  part  of  his 
country  Touron  for  building  a  city ;  which,  according  to  our 
author,  would  be  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  the  Portu- 
gueze, for  the  defence  of  fuch  fhips  as  paffed  towards  China, 
and  for  harbouring  a  fleet,   to  be  kept   in   readinefs  againifc 
the  Dutch,  who  pafs  this  way  to  China  and  Japan. 
Other  cities  and  towns  mentioned  by  travellers  are,  (1.)  Cac- 
cian, a  royal  feat  in  the  province  of  that  name,  and  reforted 
to  by  the  Chinefe  for  trade.     The  Sanfons  place  it  35  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Faifo,  and  the  bay  of  Tonquin;  and  Borri  fix 
or  feven  leagues  from  Touron.     (2.)  Sanfo,  formerly  a  mart 
town,  but  now  decayed,  becaufe  its  harbour  is  choaked  with 
fand.     (3.)  Neoceman,  which  Borri  fays  is  five  mile?  long, 
and  half  a  mile  broad,  in  the  province  of  Pulo-Cambi. 
In  the  way  to  the  kingdom  of  Chiampa,  we  come  to  a  country 
to  which  Martiniere  gives  the  name  of  the  Defert  of  Cochin- 
china,  comprehending  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  which 
has  the  mountains  of  the  Kemois  and  Chiampa  on  the  fouth. 
Chiampa  has  the  fea  on  the  eaft  and  fouth,  and  the  town  which 
gives  name  to  it  on  the  fea-coaft,  in  latitude  1 1  f . 
There  are  feveral  iilands  on  the  coaft,  of  which  Captain  Ha- 
milton fays,  thofe  neareft  the  fhore  are  not  dangerous.     But 
as  they  have  no  commerce,  we  fhall  take  no  notice  of  them 
C  O  D  -  F I  S  H,  is  fo  well  known  that  1  fhall  not  fpend  words 
to  defcribe  it. 

It  is  excellent  food  when  frefh,  and  being  well  prepared  and 
falted,  will  keep  fome  time.  Salted  cod  is  the  chief  branch 
of  the  trade  of  falt-fifh,  which  is  very  confiderable  through- 
out Europe  and  America. 

There  are  two  forts  of  it,  the  one  called  frefh,  or  white-cod, 
and  the  other  dry,  or  prepared,  and  fometimes  melvvel  or 
kneeling,  which  is  the  fame  fort  of  fifh,  but  differently  falted 
and  prepared  for  keeping,  and  what  the  Dutch  call  ftock- 
fifh. 
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Frefh  Cod. 

The  fifhery  thereof  is  in  the  bay  of  Canada,  on  the  great] 
bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  ifleof  St.  Peter,  and  the) 
iflc  of  Sable.  The  fifhery  clfewhere  is  inconfiderable.  The 
veffels  ufed  are  double-decked,  and  carry  from  joo  to  150 
tons,  and  bring  from  30.  to  35,000  cod  at  moft,  for  fear  o 
fpoiling  before  brought  to  France,  efpecially  thofe  firft  caught 
unlcfs  falted  with  great  care. 

They  arc  fitted    out,  befides   the  neccflury  provifion,  with] 
utcniils  for  the  fifhery. 

Thofe  of  ico  tons  have  commonly  from  20  to  22  hands,  in 
eluding  the  mafter  and  boys  ;  and  thofe  of  150  tons  25  hands 
and  fo  of  others  in  proportion. 

The  mofl  eflential  part  of  the  fifhery  is,  to  have  a  mailer  who 
knows  how  to  cut  up  the  cod,  one  who  is  fkilled  to  take  the 
head  off  properly,  and,  above  all,  a  good  (alter,  on  which 
the  preferving  of  them,  and,  confequently,  the  fu-cefs  of  th< 
voyage,  chiefly  depends. 
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f[  is  laid  the  Bifcayans  *,  fifhingfor  whales,  discovered  firft 
fhe  greater  and  lefTerCo  Banl  ,  a  century  before  Chriftopher 
Columbus's  expedition,  as  well  as  Canada  and  the  new  land 
of  Bacalao,  or  Cod  F  ..h  ;  and  that  it  was  a  Bifcayan  New- 
foundlander  who  fiift  reported  it  to  Columbus,  according  to 
Jeveral  cofinographcrs. 

*  Sec  the  article  Biscay,  and  Remarks  thereupon. 

Others  afcribe  the  difcovcry  of  it  to  a  native  of  St  Malo, 
named  J.unes  Carder,  who  is  faid,  in  effect,  to  have  directed 
the  Briton,  to  it.  But,  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  fmce 
this  difcovcry,  all  the  European  nations  that  trade  by  fca  have 
eflccmed  a  difcovcry  of  this  important  nature  the  moft  certain 
and  advantageous  branch  of  trade. 

This  gre  it  bank  is  about  25  leagues  from  Newfoundland, 
about  150  long,  and  50  broad. 

The  merchants  of  the  lands  of  Olone,  in  Lower  Poiclou,  in- 
tereft  themfelves  molt  of  all  the  French  in  this  fifiiery,  and 
with  the  moft  fuccefs,  though  their  city  be  fmall,  and  haven 
bad,  having  had  fome  years  100  veflels. 
Other  places  arc  Bourdeaux,  Marenne,  Rochelle,  Pornic  in 
the  duchy  of  Retz,  Granville,  Havre  dc  Grace,  Dieppe, 
Hornfleur,  and  other  places  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy ;  but 
thefe  laft  trade  little  in  time  of  war,  becaufe  of  the  xifquc  there 
is  in  going  out  and  in,  the  Channel  being  commonly  full  of 
privateers. 

The  accuftomed  wages  of  the  mafter  and  crew  are  one  third 
of  the  fifh  they  bring. 

The  heft,  fatteft,  and  largcft  cods  arc  thofe  caught  on  the 
fouth  of  the  great  bank  ;  and  are,  therefore,  chiefly  referved 
for  Paris,  where  there  is  a  great  confumption  of  them.  Thofe 
caught  on  the  north  fide  are  commonly  fmall,  and  fell  for 
much  lefs. 

The  belt  fcafon  is  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end 
of  April  ;   the  fifii,  which  in  the  winter  retire  to  the  d 
water,  coming  then  on  the  banks,  and  fattening  extremely. 
What  is  caught  from  March  to  June  keeps  well  ;  but  thofe 
taken  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  when  it  is  warm  on 
the  banks,  are  apt  to  fpoil  foon. 

Some  veflels  fail  from  France  in  September,  and  return  in  Ja- 
nuary, for  the  Lent  markets  ;  but  they  run  the  rifque  of  bad 
voyages,  not  only  on  account  of  the  gales  in  the  Newfound- 
land leas,  which  are  commonly  very  boiftcrous,  but  that  the 
fifh,  alfo,  being  much  fpent  by  the  rigour  of  the  weather, 
quit  the  great  bank,  which,  during  the  milder  feafons,  they 
frequented;  fo  that  only  few  are  then  to  be  found,  and  thole 
moitly  very  lean  and  indifferent. 

The  voyage  is  made  fometimes  in  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  at 
others  not  under  four  or  five  months.  When  Lent  draws  on, 
and  the  fifhermen  have  got  half,  or  two-thirds  of  their 
lading,  they  haftcn  back,  thofe  who  firft  arrive  getting  to  the 
beft  market;  fo  that  often  they  return  with  lefs. 
Some  are  lucky  enough  to  make  a  fecond  voyage,  while 
others  are  ftill  hfhing,  and  forced  to  return  with  a  fmall 
lading  at  laft. 

Every  fiiner  takes  but  one  at  a  time;  the  moft  expert  will  take 
from  350  to  400  in  a  day  ;  but  that  is  the  moft,  the  weight  of 
the  fifh,  and  a  great  coldnefs  on  the  bank,  fatiguing  very  much. 
It  is  faked  directly  :  when  the  head  is  taken  off,  and  it  is 
opened  and  gutted,  the  falter  flows  them  in  the  bottom  of  the 
.hold,  head  to  tail,  in  beds  a  fathom  or  two  fquare,  laying 
layers  of  fait  and  fifii  alternately,  but  never  mixing  fifii 
caught  on  different  days.  When  they  have  lain  thus  three 
or  four  days,  to  drain  off"  the  water,  they  are  replaced  in 
another  part  of  the  fhip,  and  faked  again ;  after  which  they 
are  no  more  meddled  with. 

They  are  differently  forted,  according  to  the  places  where 
they  are  delivered  and  fold. 

At  Nantes  are  four  forts:  firft,  the  great  cod,  the  ico  of 
which  fhould  weigh  900  pounds  ;  fecondly,  the  middling 
cod,  the  100  not  weighing  above  600  pounds;  thirdly,  the 
fmall  cod  ;  and,  fourthly,  the  refufe  cod. 
The  forting  at  Rochelle  and  Bourdeaux  is  much  the  fame  as 
at  Nantes ;  only  they  do  not  reckon  the  fmall  cod  among  the 
refufe,  whereas  at  Nantes  they  do. 

At  Nantes,  and  moft  other  ports  in  France,  frefh  cod  is 
■counted  and  fold  at  the  rate  of  124,  or  62  couple,  the  hun- 
dred ;  but  at  Orleans,  and  in  Normandy,  they  give  132  cod 
to  the  hundred  :  at  Paris  only  108. 

The  greateft  quantity  comes  from  Nantes,  the  river  Loire 
-moft  conveniently  tranfporting  them  to  other  cities ;  and  they 
■are  very  cheap  there,  except  in  war  time. 
Frefh  cod  is  alfo  imported  into  France  from  Holland  and  Ice- 
land, in  March,  April,  and  May,  in  barrels  weighing  from 
250  to  300  pounds,  the  one  faked  dry,  the  other  in  pickle: 
the  firft  are  beft,  becaufe  the  pickle,  being  apt  to  change, 
fpoils  the  fifh. 

The  barrelled  cod  is  commonly  thick,  and  cut  in  pieces  ;  it 
is  called  fometimes  cabillaud ;  what  comes  from  Iceland  is 
lefs  than  that  from  Holland.     A  laft  confifts  of  12  barrels. 

Dried  cod-fifli. 

In  this  commerce  veflels  of  all  burdens  are  ufed  In  France, 
but  they  are  commonly  large.     As  they  can  be  dried  only  in 


the  fun,  the  vcfiels  depart  from  March  to  the  end  of  April, 
that  they  may  have  the  fummcr  for  their  work. 
Thefe  veflels  carry  out  meal,  brandy,  bifcuit,  peafe,  beans, 
fyrup  of  fugar,  lome  fluff's,  cloths,  and  a  few  other  goods, 
which  they  truck  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  colonies 
for  their  dried  cod,  their  rocs,  and  their  oils. 
The  reddeft  is  ufually  moft  in  eftecm. 

They  bait  their  hooks  with  herrings,  cf  which  great  quan- 
tities are  taken  on  the  coaft  of  Placcntia. 
Moft  of  the  veflels  that  go  to  the  coaft  of  Petit  Nord  return 
ufually  to  Marfcillcs,  and  the  port,  in  Italy  and  the  Levant ; 
where  having  fold  their  fifh,  they  take  in  goods,  cither  on 
their  own  account  or  on  freight. 

The  wages  here  are  the  funic  as  thofe  of  the  frefh  cod-fifhery, 
viz.  one  third  of  the  fifii  they  bring,  with  this  difference, 
that  if  advance  is  made  to  the  crews  of  the  other  fifhery, 
it  is  difcountcd,  at  a  rate  agreed  on  between  them,  deducting 
the  principal  and  intercft  from  the  amount  of  their  fhare. 
Thofe  who  go  to  Petit  Nord  have  alfo  one  third  ;  and,  when 
the  iiih  is  fold  in  the  Levant,  and  the  veflels  return  laden  to 
the  weft,  they  pay  them  by  the  month,  from  the  day  they 
begin  to  take  in  their  fecond  lading. 

The  cod  defigned  for  faking,  though  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  frefh  cod,  is  much  lefs,  and,  therefore,  fitter  for  keeping, 
the  fait  more  eafily  penetrating  it.  The  fifhery  of  both  is 
much  alike:  but  this  is  moft  expenfive,  as  thev  carry  more 
hands,  and  are  longer  out;  but  they  ufeone  half  lefs  fait. 
As  the  mafters  arrive,  they  unrig  their  veflels,  leaving  only 
their  mates,  with  feven  or  eight  men,  and  go  on  fhore  to 
work  in  a  tent,  covered  with  branches  of  trees,  and  fome 
fails,  and  on  a  fcaffold  of  great  trunks  of  pines,  1 2,  15,  16, 
mid  often  20  feet  high,  commonly  from  40  to  60  feet  Ion**, 
and  about  one  third  in  breadth.  Heie  the  chief  work  of  fak- 
ing is  performed. 

When  the  fifh  hath  taken  fait,  they  wafh  and  hang  it  to  drain 
on  rails  ;  when  drained,  it  is  laid  on  kinds  of  ftages,  which 
arc  fmall  pieces  of  wood  fixed  acrofs,  and  covered  with  bran- 
ches of  trees,  having  the  leaves  ftripped  off,  for  the  better 
pafiage  of  the  air. 

When  they  begin  to  be  dry,  they  lay  them  ten  or  twelve  thick, 
to  keep  in  the  heat,  increafing  the  heap  every  day  to  20  or 
25  :  then  they  are  carried  to  the  fhoie,  where  they  are  laid 
thinner,  and  turned  every  day.  Laftly,  they  fait  them  again, 
beginning  with  thofe  firft  faked,  and  pile  them  in  great  heaps, 
where  they  remain  till  they  lade  them  on  board. 
They  pile  them  in  the  veflcl  on  branches  of  trees,  laid  upon 
the  ballaft,  and  round  the  fhip,  with  mats  to  keep  then* 
dry. 

The  Bifcayans  arc  accounted  the  moft  expert  of  all  others  in 
this  filhing ;  wherefore  the  merchants  of  Bayonne  and  St 
John  de  Luz  fend  hither  feveral  fhips,  befide  what  go  from 
Rochelle,  Nantes,  and  St  Malo. 

It  is  fold  in  moft  places  by  weight,  excepting  what  is  too 
moift  and  broken,  which  is  fold  bv  tale  ;  as  alfo  in  the  ports 
of  Normandy,  where  it  is  fold  at  ^ie  rate  of  66  couple,  or 
132  cod,  to  the  100  :  at  Paris,  alfo,  as  the  frefh  cod  is. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  merchandize  belonging  to  the  cod- 
fifh,  in  which  there  is  fome  traffic,  viz.  the  zounds,  the 
tongues,  the  roes,  and  the  oil  drawn  from  the  livers.  The 
firft  is  faked  at  the  fifhery,  together  with  the  fifh,  and  put 
up  in  barrels  from  6  to  700  pounds.  The  tongues  are  done 
in  like  manner,  and  brought  in  barrels  from  four"  to  500 
pounds. 

Thefe  are  in  no, great  eftecm  at  Paris,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom  ;  the  chief  confumption  being  in  Burgundy  and 
Champagne. 

The  roes  are  alfo  faked  in  barrels ;  they  fcrve  to  throw  into 
thefea  to  take  filh,  efpecially  pilchards,  and  are  greatly  ufed 
on  the  coaft  of  Bretagne,  where  that  fifhery  is  conliderable. 
The  oil  comes  in  barrels,  from  4  to  520  pounds.  Much  of 
it  is  fent  to  Geneva:  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  France  by  the  tanners, 
and  even  to  burn,  when  the  oil  of  nuts  and  train-oil  is  fcarce. 
An  excellent  kind  of  little  cod,  not  unlike  what  they  call 
lingue,  is  caught  on  the  north  of  Scotland,  towards  the  coaft 
of  Buchan,"at  a  place  called  Battrag.  It  is  faked  and  dried  in 
the  fun,  on  the  rocks,  and  fometimes  in  the  chimney. 
It  is  moftly  confumed  where  caught,  and  inother  neighbour- 
ing places. 

Remarks. 

We  have  here  a  fketch  of  the  trade  of  France  with  regard  to 
the  fifiiery  of  cod  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  from  whence 
we  may  make  a  tolerable  judgment  of  the  advantages  which 
have  derived  to  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  that  nation  by 
this  fifhery,  fince  the  remarkable  aeraof  the  treaty  of  Utrecht*, 
which  gave  them  the  right  of  fifhing  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  drying  their  cod  upon  ftages  there :  from  which, 
if  they  had  been  then  excluded,  Great-Britain  would  have  pre- 
ferved  fuch  a  proportion  of  this  trade  in  her  own  fcale,  as  was 
then  thrown  into  that  of  France  ;  which  would  have  made  no 
little  difference,  in  point  of  benefit,  to  the  trade  of  this  king- 
dom.    See  the  articles  Fisheries,  Newfoundland. 

*  The  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  whereupon  the  French 
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ground  their  privilege  of  fifhing  at  Newfoundland,  and  of 
drying  their  cod  upon  flages  there  erected. 

*  Art.  13.   The  ifland  called  Newfoundland,  with  the  adja 

'  cent  iflands,  (hall,  from  this  time  forward,  belong  of  right 

*  wholly  to  Britain  ;  and,  to  that  end,  the  town  and  fortrefs 
'  of  Placentia,  and  whatever  other  places  in  the  faid  ifland 
'  are  in  the  pofiellion  of  the  French,  fhall  be  yielded  and 
'  given  up,  within  feven  months  from  the  exchange  of  the 
'  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  or  fooner,  ifpoflible,  by  the 

*  mod  Chriftian  king,  to  thofe  who  have  a  commiflion  from 
c  the  queen  of  Great-Britain  for  that  purpofe. 

'  Nor  (hall  the  moll  Chriilian  king,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs, 
'  or  any  of  their  fubjects,  at  any  time  hereafter  lay  claim 
'  to  any  right  to  the  faid  ifland  and  iflands,  or  to  any  part 
'  of  it  to  them.  Moreover,  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
'  fubje&s  of  France  to  fortify  any  place  in  the  faid  ifland  of 
'  Newfoundland,  or  to  ereft  any  building  there,  befides 
'  ftages  made  of  boards,  and  huts  neceflary  and  ufual  for 
'  drying  of  fi(h  ;  or  to  refort  to  the  faid  ifland  beyond  the 
'  time  neceflary  for  fifhing  and  drying  of  fifh.    But  it  (hall 

*  be  allowed  to  the  fubjefts  of  France  to  catch  fifh,  and  to 
'  dry  them  on  land,  in  that  part  only,  and  in  no  other  be- 
'  fides  that,  of  the  faid  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  which 
'  ftretches  from  the  place  called  Cape  Bonavilta,  to  the 
'  northern  point  of  the  faid  ifland  j  and,  from  thence,  run- 
'  ning  dovvn  by  the  weftern  fide,  reaches  as  far  as  the  pkee 
'  called  Point  Riche.  But  the  ifland  called  Cape-Breton, 
1  as  alfo  all  others,  both  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  St 
1  Lawrence,  and  in  the  gulphof  the  fame  name,  lhall  here- 

1  after  belong  of  right  to  the  French  ;  and  the  moll  Chriftian 
:  king  fhall  have  all  manner  of  liberty  to  fortify  any  place 
:  or  places  therein.' 


By  means  of  an  indulgence  of  this,  that  was  weakly  or  wick- 
edly granted  to  the  French  by  this  treaty,  they  have  ever  fince 
exceedingly  increafed  their  fifhery  to  Newfoundland,  as  well 
on  the  coaft  as  on  the  great  bank  :  the  confequences  whereof, 
to  our  misfortune,  we  have  too  fen fibly  felt.  But,  as  if  the 
privilege  of  fifhing  was  not  enough  to  have  granted  them,  they 
obtained,  likewife,  that,  in  the  fifhing  feafon,  they  may  re- 
fort  to  the  very  ifland  of  Newfoundland  itfelf,  and  erect  ftages, 
&c.  to  cure  and  dry  their  fifh  there. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  liberty  was  granted 
to  the  French  of  curing  and  drying  fifh  at  Newfoundland,  but 
they  paid  a  tribute  for  fo  doing.  Since  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
they  not  only  pay  no  tribute,  but,  by  their  neighbourhood 
at  Cape-Breton,  obliged  us  to  keep  agarrifon.  at  Newfound- 
land, to  prevent  our  being  furprized  there, 

Remarks. 

But  the  cafe  is  widely  altered  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  fince  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763, 
the  French  are  now  abfolutely  deprived  of  the  powerful  for- 
tifications of  Cape- Breton,  and  of  the  pofleffiono  of  all  Ca- 
nada and  it's  Dependencies  ;  and  are  now  entitled  to  no 
poffeffions  contiguous  to  Newfoundland,  except  the  very 
fmall  iflands  of  St  Peter's  and  Miquelon,  and  which 
the  Vlth  article  of  the  treaty  fays,  *  The  king  of  Great 
'  Britain  cedes  the  Iflands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 

*  in  full  right,  to  his  Moit  Chriftian  Majefty,  to  ferve  as  a 

*  fhelter  to  the  French  fifhermen  ;  and  his  faid  Chriftian 
c  Majefty  engages  not  to  fortify  the  faid  iflands,  to  erect  no 

*  Buildings  upon  them,  but  merely  for  the  convenience  of 

*  the»FisHERY,  and  to  keep  upon  them  a  guard  of  fifty 

*  men  only  for  the  police.' 

Great  Britain  enjoying  by  the  faid  treaty,  at  prefent, 
the  full  right  of  possession,  of  all  other  places  ad- 
jacent to  the  Newfoundland  fifheries,  and  France  pofteffin:; 
only  the  beforementioned  two  very  fmall  iflands,  and  thofe 
under  fuch  reft.ricf.ions  and  limitations  as  the  treaty  has  pro- 
vided; there  does  not  feem  any  great  likelihood  that  it  will  fbon 
be  in  the  power  of  the  French  to  difturb  the  Bntifh  fubjects 
in  this  part  of  Noith  America. — We  feem  to  have  nothing 
to  dread  from  France  in  thofe  parts  but  their  Smuggling- 
trade  ;  and  the  fame  treaty  having  reftrained  them  from 
fulling  within  a  certain  diftance  from  the  coafts,  a  proper 
care  taken  on  our  parts  to  keep  Guarda  Coftas  there,  may 
pretty  effectually  prevent  fuch  practices.  A  vigilant  look-out 
to  oblige  the  I  rench,  at  fiift,  to  adhere  inviolably  to  the 
treaty,  will  deter  them  from  any  very  detrimental  practices 
of  this  fort :  and  if  they  fliould  here  grofly  deviate  from  the 
fenfe  of  the  treaty,  it  feems  now  to  be  in  the  power  of  this 
nation  to  chaftizethem  for  fo  doing,  without  much  expencc 
at  any  time,  and  that,  perhaps,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
right  of  fifhing  at  or  near  Newfoundland  at  all.  I  eannot 
therefore  but  be  of  opinion,  that  fo  wife  and  politic  a  king- 
dom will  be  cautious  in  the  fteps  they  fhall  take,  left  they 
ihould  hereafter  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the  Newfoundland 
fifheries. — This  will  prove  a  check  upon  them.  For  they  arc 
fo  extremely  fenfible  of  the  prodigious  advantage  of  this  fifhe- 
ry, and  fo  very  intent  upon  purfuing  it,  that,  from  their  firft 
attempts  to  make  themfelves  confidcrablc  at  fea,  they  have 
had  it  perpetually  in  view. — They  firft  obtained  leave  to 
fifh,  upon  paying  a  duty  of  5  per  cent.  Afterwards  they 
got  that  acknowledgment  relinquifhcd. — Not  content  with 
this,    they  went  further  ftillj    they  procured  a  ccilion  to 


be  made  to  them  of  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  a  maiden" 
fifhery,  that  had  fcarce  ever  been  touched  before ;  whereas 
that  of  Newfoundland  is  greatly  exhauftcd,  and  alfo  fevera! 
iflands  in  the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence.  Still  difcontcnted, 
they  further  obtained  the  liberty  of  curing  and  drying  their 
fifh,  fetting  up  ftages,  and  reforting  to  our  ifland  of  New- 
foundland, during  the  time  it  is  of  any  ufe  to  refort  thither, 
that  is,  during  the  fifhing  feafon. — They,  indeed,  delivered 
us  up  the  poflcflion  of  Placentia,  and  fome  other  places  in. 
Newfoundland  ;  but  they  took  care  to  have  a  much  better 
place  yielded  to  them  in  lieu  thereof;  with  this  extraordinary 
favour  to  them  more  than  to  us,  that  they  have  the  liberty 
granted  them  to  frequent  our  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  and 
erect  ftages,  Sic.  but  we  had  not  the  privilege  allowed  us  of 
doing  the  fame  on  any  of  their  iflands,  or  on  the  ifland  of 
Cape  Breton,  which  they  had  exprefs  permiflion  granted 
them  to  fortify,  as  they  pleafed. 

Great  Britain  having  now  pofTefTed  herfelf  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  all  the  ftrong  places  in  thefe  parts  of  America, 
the  cafe  is  quite  changed  from  what  it  was. — The  importance 
of  Cape  Breton  alone  to  the  French  Newfoundland 
fifheries  appearing  by  the  following  letter,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  infert  it. 

Copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Monf.  de  Pontchartrain,  to  Monf. 
the  duke  de  Gramond,  from  Fontainbleau,  September  19, 


*  I  have  received,  Sir,  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  to 

*  write  me  the  3d  of  this  month,  with  two  letters  that  were 

*  directed  to  you  by  the  inhabitants  of  St  Jean  de  Luz  and 

*  Sibour,  upon  the  fubject  of  their  fifhery  of  dry  fifh.  From 
1  the  account  I  have  given  the  king  of  their  demand,  his  ma- 

*  jefty  directed  me  to  write,  by  his  order,  to  Monfieur  the 

*  duke  d'Aumont,  his  ambaffador  extraordinary  at  London, 

*  to  afk  of  the  queen  of  Great-Britain  a  permifiion  for  them 

*  to  go  the  next  year  to  Placentia,  and  the  liberty  to  continue 
'  their  fifhery  in  all  the  ports  and  harbours  upon  the  coaft  of 
e  Newfoundland.  I  fhall  give  myfelf  the  honour  to  acquaint 
6  you  with  Monfieur  the  duke  d'Aumont's  anfwer.  I  agree 
1  with  you,  Sir,  that  the  country  of  la  Bour  will  fufFer  very 
:  much,  fliould  they  be  deprived  of  their  liberty  of  carrying  on 
;  their  fifhery  of  dry  fifh ;  and  you  will  be  perl'.nded  cf  the 
:  attention  I  have  to  procure  to  the  merchants  th3t  drive  this 
;  commerce,  the  means  to  continue  them  in  it,  when  I  have 
;  informed  you,  that  the  king  fent  from  Rochford,  in  the 
;  month  of  May  laft,  one  frigate  to  go  and  lay  the  firft  foun- 
;  dation  of  an  eftablifhment  in  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton, 

where  fifh  is  much  more  abundant  than  ?.t  the  ifland 
of  Newfoundland,  and  where  one  may  take  the  fifh,  and 
manage  the  drying  thereof  eafily.  This  frigate  arrived,  June 
26,  at  Placentia,  from  whence  me  was  to  continue  her 
courfe  for  Cape  Breton,  to  which  place  I  have  caufed  to 
be  tranfported  ICO  men,  to  begin  the  fettlement.  His  ma- 
jefty will  fend,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  three  fh  ps, 

*  to  tranfport  thitherthe  garrifon  of  Placentia,  and  the  inha- 
1  bitants  of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  put  the  laft 
'  hand  to  the  eftablifhment  of  that  port.     The  merchants  of 

*  this  kingdom  may  then  fend  all  fuch  fhips  as  they  fhall 
'  think  fit  to  order,  for  the  fifhing  of  dry  fifh,  and  for  the 
e  oils  that  are  made  from  the  fifh  on  the  faid  ifland.    This  fa- 

*  vour  ought  to  animate  the  merchants  that  drive  this  com- 

*  merce,  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour,  from  the  advantage  they 
1  will  draw  from  it.  This  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  do  in 
1  their  favour.  I  defire  you  to  be  perfuaded  of  the  great  fin- 
c  cerity  wherewith  I  have  the  honour  to  be.' — See  Ame- 
rica and  Fisheries,  &c. 

COFFEE,  whofe  good  effects  are  univerfally  efteemed,  is  the 
berry  of  a  fmall  tree,  which  formerly  was  known  in  no  country 
but  the  kingdom  of  Yaman  in  Arabia;  and  as  the  feeds,  which 
are  found  in  the  heart  of  the  fruit,  are  qualified  to  clear  the 
head,  and  relieve  it  from  fleepinefs,  when  they  have  been  in- 
fufed  in  water,   the  Arabian  monks  are  faid  to  be  the  firft  who 
made  ufe  of  them,  that  they  might  be  able  to  perforin  their 
nocturnal  devotions  without  drowfinefs.  This  artificial  drink 
came  eafily  into  repute  among  thofe  nations  that  frequently 
invent  new  liquors  to  regale  themfelves  inftead  of  wine,  which 
the  law  of  Mahomet  has   prohibited    among    them.     Some 
Turkifh  doctors  at  firft  oppofed  the  introduction  of  this  liquor, 
and  declared  it  to  be  too  fpirituous,  and  almoft  as  inebriating 
as  wine  itfelf ;  but  the  mufti  foon  removed  this  difficulty,  and 
coffee  was  vindicated  from  the  imputation  of  any  vinous  qua- 
lity, and  was  allowed  to  be  lawful  liquor.      It  was  then  pub- 
lickly  drank  at  Conftantinopleand  Cairo,  from  whence  it  haj 
been  tranfmitted  to  us  about  60  years  ngo. 
It  is  a  gre  't  pity  that  this  ufeful  and  popular  feed  cannot  be 
fown,  with  any  fuccefs  at  leaft,  in  our  fouthern  provinces, 
fay  the  French  ;  but  it  will  not  fuccced  either  there,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the   kingdom,   by  reafon  it  fhould   be  fown 
immediately  after  it  has  been  gathered.  It  was  formerly  ima- 
gined, and  fevera]  people  are  ftill   perfuaded,  that  the  Ara- 
bians of  Brokka  drenched  the  berries  in  a  brine,  orfomelixi- 
vious  liquor,   before  their  exportation,  to  prevent  their  being 
fown  with  any  fuccefs,  and  that  they  themfelves  might  not  be 
3  deprived 
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deprived  of  the  profit  of  this  plant,  by  it's  propagation  in 
other  regions.  But,  fince  feme  of  the  trees  have  been  tranf- 
ported  to  the  Iflc  of  Bourbon,  as  well  as  to  Batavia  and 
Holland,  and  likewife  from  Holland  to  France,  where  they 
have  been  cultivated  in  a  fuccefsful  manner,  we  have  been 
convinced  that  the  feeds  of  this  plant  will  never  profper,  if 
their  plantation  be  delayed  ever  lb  little.  Thofe  that  were 
gathered  at  Amfterdam,  and  feat  to  Paris,  were  unfuccefs- 
ful ;  but  all  fuch  as  were  gathered  at  Amfterdam,  or  in  the 
king's  gardens,  from  little  trees  which  had  been  planted 
there,  proved  very  thriving,  when  care  was  taken  to  fet 
them  the  moment  they  were  gathered. 

The  coftee-tree  may  be  feen  in  the  royal  garden  of  France, 
where  it's  height  does  not  exceed  five  or  fix  feet,  and  it's  ftem 
is  about  an  inch  in  thicknefs  ;  but  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  40 
feet  in  Arabia  and  Batavia,  though  it's  thicknefs  feldom  ex- 
ceeds five  inches.  It  is  always  covered  with  flowers  and  fruit. 
It  fhoots  out,  through  the  whole  length  of  it's  ftem,  a  growth 
of  branches,  which  are  exactly  oppofite  to  each  other,  and 
in  different  pairs,  one  of  which  crofles  the  other.  The  leaves, 
which  refemble  thofe  of  the  common  laurel,  are  alfo  ranged 
in  couplets  ;  at  the  bottom  of  thefc  fpring  the  fragrant  flower- 
branches,  which  have  a  near  fimilitude  to  thofe  of  jafmin, 
and  have  five  chives  in  their  center.  The  berry,  or  fruit, 
which  appears  after  thefe,  is  not  much  unlike  a  hard  cherry 
in  it's  colour  and  fhape  :  the  flefh,  which  is  not  difagreeable, 
ferves  as  a  tegument  to  a  couple  of  lhclls,  each  of  which  con- 
tains a  feed.  Oncof  thefe  is  frequently  abortive,  becaufe  it's 
due  fecundity  is  feldom  imparted  to  it  in  the  flower  feafon  ; 
the  other  grows  ftronger,  and  receives  a  better  nourifhment. 
Some  peribns  infufe  all  the  fruit,  after  it  has  been  dried  ; 


C  O  I 

others  chufe  the  fhells  ;  but  the  beft  and  moft  ufeful  method 
is  only  to  infufe  the  berries,  when  they  have  been  moderately 
roafted  in  a  vcflel  of  varnifhed  earth,  which  is  always  prefer- 
able to  one  of  brafs  or  iron.  The  berries  are  judged  to  be 
fufEciently  roafted  when  they  begin  to  aflume  a  violet  hue, 
and  difcharge  an  oil  of  an  agreeable  fcent,  The  coffee  which 
is  newly  ground  has  always  the  moft  virtue;  and,  when  it 
is  infufed  in  boiling  water,  itlofes  fewer  of  it's  volatile  parts 
than  when  it  is  immediately  poured  into  cold  water.  When 
the  heat  of  the  fire  raifes  the  powder  to  the  edge  of  the  cof- 
fee-pot, it  is  precipitated  with  a  few  drops  of  cold  water. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  our  beft  and  moft  experienced  phyficians 
that  coffee  promotes  digeftion,  and  corrects  fharp  humours, 
when  it  is  drank  after  meals.  Several  pcrfons  prefer  it  in  the 
morning,  for  it's  diflipation  of  vapours,  and  other  diforders 
of  the  head,  and  for  imparting  a  livelinefs  to  the  fpirits. 
Every  one  knows  how  much  the  repofe  of  the  night  is  ha- 
zarded by  the  repeated  ufe  of  this  liquor  in  the  fame  day,  and 
what  precautions  are  taken  to  correct  the  bitter  flavours  of 
it's  falts  with  milk  and  fugar,  and  bread  ;  fugar  is  a  conftant 
ingredient,  bread  is  proper  when  this  liquor  is  drank  in  a 
morning,  and  milk  is  neceflary  for  thin  conftitutions,  which 
would  othcrwile  be  injured  by  the  falts. 
Thofe  which  are  reckoned  beft,  are  ihe  fin;  11  and  greenifh 
berries,  and  cfpecially  thofe  which  difj  enfe  an  agreeable  fcent, 
and  are  tranfmitted  to  us  from  Cairo  by  the  way  of  Mar- 
ftilles  :  they  arc  much  more  efteemed  than  the  large  and  in- 
odorous fpecics,  which  is  tranfported  to  us  over  the  ocean. 
The  ifland  of  Jamaica  affords  very  good  coffee ;  and  other 
of  our  ifland  colonies  would  afford  very  good,  was 'due  care 
taken  to  cultivate  it. 
COIN. 


Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  TABLE  of  the  allays,  weights,  and  values  of  moft  foreign  filver  and  gold  coins, 
actually  made  at  the  Mint,  by  order  of  the  privy-council.  With  notes  and  explanations,  ilicwing  the 
methods  of  keeping  accounts  in  thofe  cities,  on  which  ncgociations  in  bills  arc  ufually  made  ;  and  a 
calculation  of  the  real  or  intrinfic  par  of  exchange. 


FOREIGN    SILVER    COINS, 

The  piafter  of  Spain,  or  Seville  piece  of  8  teas,  now  reduced  to  10 

The  new  Seville  piece  of  eight  ■    '     ■  ■■    ■  ■ 

The  Mexico  piece  of  eight  — —  ■  ■ 

The  Pillar  piece  of  eight 


The  Peru  piece  of  eight,  coarfer,  but  of  uncertain  allay         >  — 

The  old  ecu  of  France,  or  piece  of  60  fols  Tournois  — 

The  new  ecu,  or  piece  of  5  livres,  or  100  fols  — — —  — 

N.  B.  The  ecu  of  France  fhould  be  2  dwts  worfe  by  law. 
The  crufado  of  Portugal,  or  ducat  worth  400  reas,  now  marked  and  raifed  to  480  reas 
The  patacks,  or  patagons,  of  Portugal,  worth  500  reas  ;  now  marked  and  raifed  to  600 

The  ducaton  of  Flanders,  or  piece  of  60  fols,  or  patars  — 

The  patagon  of  Flanders,  or  crofs  dollar,  or  piece  of  48  patars  — 

The  ducaton  of  Holland,  or  piece  of  63  ftivers 


Allay. 

dw 

W.    1 
W.    if 
W.   i 

Stand. 


The  patagon  leg  dollar,  or  rix  dollar  of  Holland,  or  piece  of  50  ftivers 
The  three  guilder  piece  of  Holland,  or  piece  of  60  ftivers  ■   . 

The  guilder  florin,  or  piece  of  20  ftivers  ■■ 

The  ten  fhilling  piece  of  Zealand,  or  piece  of  60  ftivers  ■ 

The  lion  dollar  of  Holland,  or  3.  of  the  ducaton  

The  ducaton  of  Cologn  ■ > 

The  rix  dollar,  or  patagon,  of  Cologn  ■  ■» 


The  rix  dollar,  or  patagon,  of  the  bifhop  of  Liege  — 

The  rix  dollar  of  Mentz             ■ ■  — - 

The  rix  dollar  of  Franckfort             — —             ■  •  — 

The  rix  dollar  of  the  elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  Bavaria,  before  1620 

The  rix  dollar  of  Nuremburg                   — 

The  old  rix  dollar  of  Lunenburg                  ■ — 

The  old  rix  dollar  of  Hanover           ■     ■  ■  — 


The  double  gulden  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  ■  *— • 

The  gulden  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  or  piece  of  f  ■ < — 

The  half  gulden  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  or  piece  of -|  -  — 

The  gulden  of  the  duke  of  Zell,  or  piece  of  16  gutz  grofh  •  — 

The  gulden  of  the  bifhop  of  Hildefheim,  or  piece  of  24  manen  grofti,  now  raifed  to  26 

The  rix  dollar  of  Magdeburgh  ■  — 

The  gulden,  or  guilder,  of  Magdeburgh  ■  ■ — 

The  old  rix  dollar  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  ■  -  — 

The  old  gulden  of  Brandenburgh,  now  raifed  from  24  to  26  manen  grofh     — 

The  gulden  of  Brandenburgh,  or  piece  of  {■  — —  ■  — 

The  half  gulden  of  Brandenburgh,  or  piece  of  J.  ■  ■  — 

The  gulden  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  or  piece  of  |  •  — 

The  old  bank  dollar  of  Hamburgh  ■  ■  — 

The  old  rix  dollar  of  Lubec  — 


The  four  mark  piece  of  Denmark,  of  coarfer  allay  

The  four  mark  piece  of  Denmark,  of  finer  allay  — —         ■ 

The  eight  mark  piece  of  Sweden  — —  

The  four  mark  piece  of  Sweden  — —  ■  ■ 

The  two  mark  piece  of  Sweden  — —  >  • 

The  old  dollar  of  Dantzick  — —  .  ■■     ■ 

iThe  old  rix  dollar  of  Thorn  near  Dantzick  ■ 

The  rix  dollars  of  Sigifmund  III.  and  Vladiflaus  IV.  kings  of  Poland 
The  rix  dollar  of  the  late  emperor  Leopold  .  — — 

The  rix  dollar  of  his  predeceflbr  Ferdinand  III.  .. 

The  rix  dollar  of  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Auftria  *      ■ 


W. 
W. 

w. 

B. 
W. 
B. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 


Weight 


clw, 

•7 

14 

J7 
*7 

'7 
l9 

11 


12 

10$ 
9 

12 
iai 


41 
12 

3 

14 
2 
2 

W.44 

B-     3 
W.  13 

W.12 

W.  6| 

W.  9 

W.  6 
W.io 


20  22 


8 
7 

»7f 


w 
w 

15. 
B. 

W.43 

w.4<h 

W.io 

W.44 

W.  9 

W.43 

W.43 

W.43 

W.41 

W.  8 

W.   8| 

W.61 

W.21 

Stand. 

W.58 

W. 

W.io! 

W.i  2 

W.io 

W.ioi 

W.iof 

W.iol 


1 

21 


6 
18 

22| 

8 
8 

5 

10 
11 
12 
18 
10 

5 

2 
22 
12 
14 
13 

4 

3 
J3 

3 

9 


8  16 
8 

ni 

12 
19 
9 

Si 

9 
9 
9 

5 


Standard 

Weight. 

gr.  mi 
10  : 
21     I< 


17 

,l9 


10 

11 


Value. 

d. 

54 

43-n 

53-83 

53-B7 


54 
60 


11     *  13  34-3 


31 


21 

17 

21 

16 
20 

6 

20 

'4 
21 
16 

in 

n 

18 

9 
4 
s 

9 
17 

9 

J7 
9 


3 

20 

3 
»7 

1 
2 

22 
22 

*9 
14 

22 

15 
20 

3 

1 
12 
22 

*7 

16 

6 

J9 
IQ 


2  66 

J3  52 
15 

l7 


'5 

9i 
59 

28 


1? 
1 

'3 

7 

-T' 
14 

5 
18 

4 

1 

2 

2 

16I56 
18 


62.46 
20.08 
62.21 

43-07 
65.02 

52.53 
55-48 
55-27 
54-53 

55-55 
54.65 

55  -03 

29 

28  .14 

14.07 

°7 

2r 

27 
67 
17 


27 


823 

4.   it 

9 
*7 

l7 

10 

10 

20 

9 


1 

*7 

22 

9 

I: 


23     7 


3° 

54 
2S 

55 
9  30-41 
27.81 
13.09 
28.12 

54 -92 
55-54 
32.23 

32.45 

62 

iO.92 


12 
S 

13 
j  2 

J2 

8 


4  54-27 

i5|53-85 

14154.04 

4J54-27 
4154-27 
7J53-78 
The 


I 


c 


o 


I 


The  rix  dollar  of  Bafil  ■ : —  ■    -■  ■■   ■  — » 

The  rix  dollar  of  Zune  • — 

The  old  ducat  of  Venice,  with  the  words  Ducatus  Venetus  upon  it;  a  piece  of  6  old 

livres,  afterwards  railed,  I  think,  to  6  livres  4  fols  de  picoli  — 

The  half  ducat  ■ ■  — 

The  new  ducat,  with  the  no.  124  upon  it,  fignifying  124  fols,  or  6  livres  4  fols  de 

picoli  — 1 ■  

The  half  thereof  ■ — 

The  crufadocroifat,  or  St  Mark  of  Venice,  with  the  no.  140  upon  it,  fignifying  140 

fols,  or  7  livres  de  picoli  ■  .  

The  half  crufado  of  the  fame  form  '  • — 

The  quarter  crufado  of  the  fame  form  ■ — 

Another  coin  of  Venice  — —  ■  ■ 

The  piece  of  two  jules 


The  ducat  de  banco  of  Naples,  or  piece  of  5  tarins,  or  iocarlins,  or  100  grains 

The  half  ducat  ■ — —  — 

The  tarin,  or  fifth  part  of  the  ducat 
The  carlin,  or  tenth  part  of  the  ducat 


The  efcudi  ecu,  or  crown  of  Rome,  or  piece  of  10  julios,  or  100  bayoches 

The  teflon  of  Rome,  or  piece  of  3  julios  — ■ 

The  ducat  of  Florence  and  Leghorn,  or  piece  of  7  lires,  or  10  \  julios  — 

The  julio  of  Rome  . — 

The  piafter  ecu,  or  crown  of  Ferdinand  II.  duke  of  Tufcany  — 
The  piafter  ecu,  or  crown  ofCofmusIII.  prefent  duke  of  Tufcany,  whofe  monies  are 
about  4  per  cent,  lighter  than  thofe  of  his  father  ;  this  piece  is  8  £  julios         -— 

The  croifat  of  Genoa,  or  piece  of  7  \  lires  — ■ 

The  ecu  d'argent  of  Genoa,  or  piece  of  7  lires  12  fols  — 

The  piafter  ecu,  or  crown  of  Milan  — —  — 

The  Philip  of  Milan,  a  piece  of  7  livres  ■ — 

The  livre,  or  20  fols  piece  of  Savoy  ■  — 

The  10  fols  piece  of  Savoy  ■  — 

A  roupee  . ■  — 

A  gout  gulden,  or  florin  d'or,  a  Dutch  coin  of  28  ftivers  <  — 

Another  gout  gulden  ■  ■     ■  — 

Another  — — —  — —  ■  — 


Afl'.y. 

Weight 

clw. 

dw.     gr. 

W.    7! 

18     181 

W.13 

18     1 

i 

W.23! 

14  15 

W.2-U 

7     7l 

I 

18     2 
9     * 

! 

20     6 

10     3 
5     if 

W.46 

17    IC    ' 

B.     6 

3  *5 

W.  3 

14    of 

W.   3 

7    of 

W.   3 

2  j9i 

W.  3 

1     9k 
20  I4| 

W.   1 

5    2I{ 

B.     8 

20     3 

2     5 

W.   1 

17  12 

i 

W.    1 

16  18 

B.     7 

24  15 

17  21 

20  20 

3  22 

1  23 

B.   i6| 

7  10 

W.75 

12  19 

W.48 

u 

W.48 

12 

Standard 

dw.    gr.    mi. 

18    3    c 
16  23  1 

l3     I   '7 

6  12  18 

13  19     8 
3  l7     7 

J3     r 
6   12   10 

2    14    12 

176 

5  20  17 
20  20     6 

17  10     2 

16  16     4 

25     9  11 

7  23    4 

8  11     5 

8  14  18 

9    9  *5 

Value, 

d. 

56  .74 
52.65 

20  .25 


42  .c8 
11  .05 

4C-43 
20  .21 

8.09 

4.04 

18.32 

64  .62 

54 
51.69 

78.74 


24  .07 
26  .26 
26.72 
29.15 


GOLD    COINS    UNKNOWN. 


The  old  Louis  d'or             ■  ■                                ■  ■  ■  — 

The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion                 — —  , .  : — 

The  new  Louis  d'or                -                         — —  ■  — 

The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion                 ■     —  — — —  « — 

The  old  Spanifh  double  doublon                   ■ — —  — —  — • 

The  old  Spanifh  double  piftole                    -     ■  ■■  «  ■  — 

The  old  Spanifh  piftole              — —                 ■     <  ■  ■■  — 

The  new  Seville  double  piftole             »                     '  — —  — 

The  new  Seville  piftole                 -                      — —  ■  — 

The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion                 ■  »  — 

The  doppia  moeda,  or  double  moeda  of  Portugal  new  coined  >—  • — 

The  doppia  moeda  as  they  come  into  England  , — 

The  moeda  of  Portugal                 — —              ■  ■  — 

The  half  moeda                  ■                          ■     ■  ■  — 

The  Hungary  ducat                 ■■  ■  — 

The  ducat  of  Holland,  coined  at  Legem  Imperii  — 

The  ducat  of  Campen  in  Holland                 — 

The  ducat  of  the  bifhop  of  Bamberg             — 

The  double  ducat  of  the  duke  of  Hanover             — 

The  ducat  of  the  duke  of  Hanover                  •  — 

The  ducat  of  Brandenburgh                     — —  — 

The  ducat  of  Sweden                 — — -                — —  — —  — 

The  ducat  of  Denmark               ■                         ■  ■    ■-  ■  — 

The  ducat  of  Poland                 — —                 — —  — 

The  ducat  of  Tranfylvania                 .  — 

The  fequin,  chequin,  or  zacheen  of  Venice  — 

The  old  Italian  piftole              ■  — 

The  double  piftole  of  pope  Urban,  1634              ■  ■  — 

The  half  piftole  of  Innocent  II,   1685                   ■  — 

A  double  piftole  of  Placentia                  . — 

A  double  piftole  of  Genoa,  1621               •,  - — —  — 

A  double  piftole  of  Milan                    1 <-  < — 

A  fingle  piftole  of  Milan              — —  L  _ 

A  piftole  of  Savoy,  1675             — .             -— , —  — — .  — 

Double  ducats  of  Caftile,  Genoa,  Portugal,  Florence,  Hungary,  and  Venice 

Single  ducats  of  the  fame  places                 —  « —  . — 

Double  ducats  of  feveral  forms  in  Germany             ,    .  — 

Single  ducats  of  the  fame  places           — —            — ■ — ■  — —  — 

Double  ducats  of  Genoa               ■  ■■    ■               —  -  _— 


Single  ducats  of  Genoa,  Befancon,  and  Zurich — 

Piftole  of  Rome,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Savoy,  Genoa,  Orange,  Trevou,  7 

Befancon  ■    -  ■  — —  — 3 

A  Barbary  ducat,  with  Arabic  letters  on  both  fides  in  fquare  tablets,  without  l 

any  effigies  or  efcutcheon  ■  ■  ...  ,..  —  —  —  3 


Aflay. 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

B. 
B. 
B 

B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 


car.  gr. 

o  oi 


O  of 

»  o| 

O    Of 

O   Of 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

l\ 


W.   o  o| 


W.  o  0! 


W.   2  i] 


Weight. 

dw.      gr. 

4     8 

2     4 

5     51 

2  147c 

17     8 

8  16 

4    8 

8  164 

4    8j 

6  22 

6    2I| 

3  " 

1  iff 

2    5! 

2    si 

2    5k 

2    si 

4  iQi 

2     5? 

2     51 

2     51 

'2    si 

2     5 

2      4! 

2      5! 

4    61- 

8  144 

2     4 

8  10 

8  16 

8  i3f 

4     H 

4     H 

4  " 

2    51 

4  11 

2    51 

4  11 

2   si 

4    6 

2  i6| 

Standard 

Weight. 

V  ai  ue. 

dw.    gr. 

mi. 

s. 

d. 

4     7 

8 

16 

9-3 

2    3 

14 

8 

5 

5     3 

18 

20 

0.6 

2  13 

19 

10 

o-3 

'7     5 

12 

67 

1  .4 

8  14 

16 

33 

6. 7 

4    7 

8 

ib 

9-3 

6  21 

12 

26 

10.4 

6  21 

7 

26 

9.9 

3  i° 

16 

13 

5-x 

1  17 

8 

6 

8-5 

2    9 

7 

9 

3-6 

2     9 

3 

9 

3-2 

2     9 

3 

9 

3-2 

2    9 

3 

9 

3-2 

4  17 

9 

18 

4.8 

2     8 

18 

9 

2.7 

2     9 

3 

9 

3-2 

2     9 

3 

9 

3-2 

2     9 

3 

9 

3-2 

2    8 

12 

9 

2.Z 

2     7 

6 

8 

11. 6 

2  10 

7 

9 

5-7 

4     6 

11 

16 

7.6 

4  18 
2  9 
4  17 
2  8 
4  18 
2    9 


3 

4    5  17 


7-7- 
3-8- 

4 
2 

6.5 

3-2 

6.7 


9    3-5 


N.  B.     The  gold  coin  having  been  valued  when  guineas  were  at  21s. 

•Of  213. 


6  d.  they  arc  here  reduced  to  the  prefent  ftandard 


a  tabl: 


C  O   I 


C  O  I 


A  TABLE  (hewing  into  how  many  fhillings-  a  pound  weight 
of  filvcr  hath,  at  feveral  times,  been  coined  ;  from  Mi 
Lowndes,  and  Bifhop  FlcctwooJ.  Very  ufeful  for  the 
readers  of  Mr  Rapin's  Hiftory  of  England. 


Years. 

Finctu 

•A',. 

Shillings. 

d. 

28  E.  L 

— 

II  oz. 

2   dw 

20   — 

3 

20  E.  III. 

— 

1 1 

2 

— 

22    — 

6 

27  E.  III. 

— 

1 1 

2 

— 

25 

9H.  V. 

— 

1 1 

2 

— 

3° 

1  II.  VI. 

— 

1 1 

2 

— 

37  — 

6 

4H.  VI. 

— 

II 

2 

— 

30 

24  H.  VI. 

— 

1 1 

2 

— 

3° 

49(39)II.  VI. 

— 

1 1 

2 

— 

37  — 

6 

5,  8,   11,   i6,-» 

22  E.  IV.  I 
1  R.  III.  ( 

II 

2 

— 

37  — 

6 

oil.  VII.  J 

1 H.  VIII. 

— 

II 

2 

— 

45 

34  H.  VIII. 

— 

10 

— 

48 

36  H.  VIII. 

— 

6 

— 

48 

37  II.  VIII. 

— 

4 

— 

48 

1  E.  VI. 

— 

4 

— 

48 

3  E.  VI. 

— 

6 

— 

72 

5E.  VI. 

— 

3 

— 

72 

6E.  VI. 

— 

1 1 

I 

60 

2  Mary 

— 

1 1 

— 

60 

2  Eliz. 

— 

1 1 

2 

— 

60 

19  Eliz. 

— 1 

1 1 

2 

— 

60 

43  Eliz. 

— 

1 1 

2 

— 
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Which  ftandard  has  continued  ever  fince. 
Eor  the  computation  of  foreign  monies  into  fieri ing  money, 
Ice  the  articles  Exchange,  Arbitration,  and  all  the 
chief  States  and  EMPIRES  in  Europe,  under  their  ordinary 
denomination,  as  F&ANCE,   Holland,  kc.  &c. 

An  explanation"^  the  foregoing  table  of  Coins. 
For  underftanding  the  ufe  of  this  table,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
That   the  Englifh   pound   Troy  contains  12  ounces;    one 
ounce  20  pennyweights;  one  pennyweight  24  grains;  and 
one  grain  20  mites. 

The  prefent  Englifh  ftandard  for  gold  coin  is  22  carats  of 
fine  gold,  and  two  carats,  or  ,'-,  of  alloy. 
The  filvcr  coin  contains  11  ounces   two   pennyweights  fine 
filvcr,  and  18  pennyweights  of  alloy,   in  the  pound. 
The  firft  column  of  the  preceding  table  exprefl'eth  thefincnefs 
of  the  allayed  piece;   the  letter  B  fignifying  better,  and  W 
worfe,  than  the  Englifh  ftandard. 
The  fecund  column,   the  ablolute  weight  of  the  piece. 
The  third  column,  it's  ftandard  weight,  or  it's  quantity  of 
ftandard  metal. 

The  fourth  column,  it's  value  in  Englifh  money. 
For  example  :  in  the  fecond  article  of  filvcr  coin,  the  new 
Seville  piece  of  eight  is  1  !  pennyweight  in  the  pound  worfe 
than  the  Englifh  ftandard  weight,  13  pennyweights,  21  grains, 
and  15  mites  of  fterling  filvcr ;  and  is  in  value  43.1 1  decimal 
parts  of  a  penny. 

In  the  royal  mint  a  pound  of  ftandard  gold  is  cut,  or  divided, 
into  44  |  parts,  each  a  guinea,  at  which  rate  a  guinea  will 
weigh  5  pennyweights,  nine  grains,  .4382  parts. 
They  were  firft  coined  in  king  Charles  2d's  reign,  and  went 
for  20  {hillings,  and  had  their  name  from  the  gold  whereof 
they  were,  being  brought  from  that   part  of  Africa  called 
Guinea,  which  the  elephant  en  them  likewife  denotes. 
By  the  par  of  exchange  is  meant,  the  precife  equality  between 
any  fum  or  quantity  of  Englifh  money,  and  the  money  of  a 
foreign  country,  into  which  it   is  exchanged,  regard  being 
had  to  the  fincnefs  as  well  as  to  the  weight  of  each. 
And  becaufe  this  paper  may  be  of  ufe  to  others  befidcs  mer- 
chants, who  defire  to  know  the  ftate  of  our  foreign  trade,  or 
our  fituation  as  to  tranfaclions   in  money  with  other  coun- 
tries;  feeing  the  exchange  with  them,  unlefs  where  fubfidics 
are  paid  to  princes  abroad,  armies  or   fleets  maintained,  or 
the  dividends  or  fale  of  our  ftocks  belonging  to  foreigners  may 
have  influence;  I  fay,  the  courfe  of  exchange  indicates  the 
ftate  of  our  commerce,  as  truly  as  the  pulfe  does  that  of  the 
human  body  ;  and,"  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  gentlemen,  there  is 
here  fubjoincd  an  account  (in   thofe  countries  with   whom 
we  exchange)  of  the  feveral  denominations  in  which  accounts 
are  kept,  as  likewife  the  real  courfe  of  exchange,  from  Caf- 
taign's  Paper,  as  it  flood  March  28,   1729. 
In  Holland,  or  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  accounts  are  kept 
in  guilders,  ftivers,  and  penings,  or  grofs.    One  guilder  be- 
ing equal  to  20  ftivers,  and  une  ftiver  to  16  penings,  or  two 
grofs  ;  fix  of  their  guilders  they  reckon  equal  to  one  pound, 
or  20  fchillings  Flemifh,  en  which  laft  the  exchange  between 
London  and  thofe  countries  is  always  computed,  and  not  on 
the  guilder,  though  they  arc,   by  the  above  account  of  the 
feveral  denominations,  eafily  reduced  one  into  the  other.  The 
real  fpecies  are  the  rix  dollar,  valued  at  50  ftivers  ;  the  duca- 
toon  zz  63  ftivers  ;   but,  though  this  be  the  current  value  of 
that  piece,  it  is  received  at  the  bank  of  Amfterdam  only  at 
60  ftivers,  which  makes  the  difference,  called  agio,   really 
of  5  per  cent,  between  bank  and  current  monev. 
Vol.  I. 
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The  par  of  exchange  between  Englifh  and  Dutch  money  12 
eafily  found,  thus  :  as,  by  Sir  Ifaac's  table,  the  due-toon  of 
Holland  is  worth  intrinfically  65.59  ^-  Englifh,  which  is 
received  at  the  bank,  as  has  been  already  faid,  at  60  irivu  , 
or  three  guilders,  and  confequently  is  equal  to  10  fchillings 
Flemifh  ;  thci  ore,  by  the  rule  of  three,  as  65.59 d.  Englifh 
is  to  10  s.  Flemifh,  fo  is  240  1.  in  a  pound  Englifh  to  a  fourth 
number,  which  will  be  found  to  be  36.59  s.  Flemifh  ;  and  fo 
much  bank  money  at  Amfterdam  fho'uld  be  received  for  one 
pound,  or  240  pence  fieri.  This  is  the  real  par  :  and  whatever 
is  received  more  or  lefs  than  this*  is  gain  or  lofs  to  England. 
In  this,  and  the  other  calcul  tions  of  the  par,  regard  is  had 
only  tu  the  coined  filvcr  of  rhc  fcv.ral  countries,  anil  not  to 
the  accidental  price,  ir  value,  that  filvcr  in  bullion  may  be, 
for  this  never  is  long  the  fame. 

In  Flanders,  or  the  Ten  Provinces,  accounts  are  kept  cither 
as  in  Holland,  or  in  pounds,  fchillings,  and  pence  Flemifh  < 
One  pound  Flemifh  ~  20  fchillings,  and  one  fchilling  -^  12 
pence  ;  the  rix  dollar  here  only  48  ftivers.  In  reducing  the 
money  of  this  count!  y  into  that  of  Holland,  you  are  to  ob- 
fervi ■,  that  one  pound  Flemifll,  as  it  is  called,  is  —  to  fix 
udders,  and,  of  confequ  nee,  one  fchilling  r  lernifh  — .  fix 
fivers,  or  12  grofs,  one  'liver  being  =  two  grofs. 
Antwerp  having  been  formerly  the  chief  city  of  trade  of  the 
whole  Seven  we  exchange  even  upon  Holland 

to  this  day  in  Flemifh  money.  In  fome  parts  of  Flanders 
they  divide  the  fliilling  into  patars,  inftead  of  pence,  fix 
whereof  go  to  a  fbilling. 

In  Hamburgh,  accounts  are  kept  in  marks  lubfh  ;  a  mark  is 
—  16  fchillings  ;  a  fchilling  is  =  12  pence,  or  deniers :  a 
rix  dollar  is  =  three  marks,  or  4^  fchillings  lubfh  :  but  mere 
is  a  difference  between  bank  money  and  Hamburgh  currency  ; 
bank  money  is  16 percent,  better.  In  exchange  for  London, 
they  give  fo  many  fellings  and  groots  Vlamifh  for  a  pound 
fterling,  8  July,  1 740,  34  fchillings,  2  groot  Vlamifh,  which 
is  bjnk  money,  and  makes  12  marks  13  lhillings  banco. 
Leghorn.  They  keep  tiicir  accounts  in  crowns  of  gold,  which 
is  divided  into  20  fold  ,  each  fold  into  12  deniers.  A  crown 
of  gold,  which  they  mark  thus  g,  is  divided  othcrwife  into 
7  I  liras  ;  and  a  dollar,  or  piafter,  of  exchange,  is  —  fix  liras, 
a  ducat  r:  fcvui  liras. 

Venice.  They  have  two  forts  of  ducats,  one  banque,  and  the 
other  courant,  the  latter  20  per  cent,  worfe,  or  as  the  agio 
rules,  than  thofe  called  bank  ducats;  each  of  them  are 
divided  into  124  foldi,  or  24  gros,  or  fix  liras  four  fols,  for 
they  account  likewife  by  liras,  foldi,  and  picoli,  as  we  do 
in  pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence  ;  fq  that  they  have  two  forts 
of  liras,  though  each  divided  in  the  fame  manner;  one  lira 
di  gros  is  =  10  ducats.  A  fequin  being  =  17  liras,  and 
worth,  by  Sir  Ifaac's  table,  9  s.  5.yd.  fterling.  Say  therefore, 
If  17  liras  give  9  s.  5.7  d.  what  will  7  liras  8  foldi  a  ducat  of 
bank  give?    Anlwir,  4g.492d. 

Genoa.  Accounts  are  kept  in  liras,  fols,  and  deniers,  fummed 
by  20  and  12,  as  we  do,  which  are  reduced  into  dollars,  or 
piaftcrs,  of  96  fols. 

In  France,  accounts  arc  kept  in  livres,  fols,  and  deniers  ;  one 
1  i v re  is  =  20  fols,  and  one  fol  =  12  deniers. 
Inexchanging  with  that  country  we  pay  fo  many  pence  fterling 
for  their  crown,  by  which  crown  is  always  meant  3  livres,  or 
60  fols,  though  they  have  not  always  any  coined  piece  of  filver 
preciftly  of  the  value  of  3  livres  ;  therefore  this  ideal  or  no- 
minal crown,  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  coined,  or  real 
piece  of  filver,  which  paflls  likewife  under  the  name  of  a 
crown,  or  ecu,  but,  for  diftinclion's  fake,  is  called  un  ecu 
d'argent,  or  ecu  blank,  or  a  crown  of  fo  many  livres,  for  this 
crown  in  fpecie  may  be  double  that  of  account,  or  exchange, 
and  then,  confequently,  the  crown  in  exchange  is  paid  in 
France  by  the  half  of  that  real  or  fpecie  crown. 
The  exchange  between  France  and  other  countries  varies 
more  than  any  other,  owing  to  the  frequent  alteration  of 
their  coin,  which  is  done  by  the  king's  arret,  wherein  he 
declares  and  orders,  how  many  crowns  in  fpecie,  or  livres, 
fols  and  deniers,  are  to  be  coined  at  his  mints  out  of  the 
mark,  as  they  call  it,  or  eight  of  their  ounces  of  filver ;  but 
this  mark  is  only  7  oz.  17  pwt.,12  gr.  Englifh  weight;  which, 
at  5  s.  2  d.  is  worth  only  1.  2  :  o  :  8  '4  fterling. 
By  the  arret  in  France,  of  15  June,  1726,  the.king  orders,  that 
there  fhould  be  coined  out  of  the  mark  8  §  crowns,  each  crown 
to  pafs  for  6  livres;  that  is,  the  mark,  when  coined,  to  pafs  for 
50  livres  5  fols  :  from  whence  we  have  this  equation,  that  50 
livres  5  fols  French  are  intrinfically  worth,  or  zz  I.  2  :  o  :  8|  ; 
from  thence  the  par  of  exchange  on  the  crown,  or  3  livres 
French,  may  be  deduced;  for,  if  50  livres  5  fols  be=l. 2:0  :  8|, 
whatever  is  paid  more  or  lefs  than  this  is  lofs  or  gain,  and, 
confequently,  as  the  courfe  of  exchange  then  was,  by  the 
account  fubjoined  from  Caftaign's  paper,  France  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  aboutio  per  cent.  This  fliews  their  ignorance  who, 
in  books  printed  on  this  fubject,  pretend  to  note  the  par  of 
exchange  with  France,  as  if  their  coin  always  remained  the 
fame  ;  whereas  there  is  no  other  way  than  by  an  actual  aflay, 
and  weighing  their  fpecies  at  the  time,  or  feeing  the  king's 
arret :  and  indeed  that  exchange  is  (o  variable,  that  I  have 
known  it,  within  the  fpace  of  but  a  few  years,  from  5  d. 
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Englifh  to  near  6od.  for  their  crown  of  three  livres  ;  the 
firft  indeed  was  payable  in  their  bank-notes,  then  in  great 
difcredit,  viz.   Anno  1720. 

In  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Seville,  and  all  Spain,  accounts  are  kept 
in  maravedies,  34  of  which  is  a=  to  a  rial,  and  272  to  a 
piafter,  or  piece  of  £  rials  new  plate,  or  10  of  vellon.  The 
piftole  of  gold  is  —  to  4  pieces  of  |.  A  rial  cf  plate  is 
worth  34  maravedies  of  plate,  as  a  rial  of  vellon  is  worth  34 
maravedies  of  vellon  ;  fo  that  thofe  two  terms  of  plate  and 
vellon,  in  Spain,  not  only  lignify  the  different  metals  of 
filver  and  copper,  but  the  difference  in  accounts  of  money, 
for  the  piece  of  \  which  is  only  r=  272  maravedies  of  plate, 
is  pa  510  maravedies  of  vellon  ;  fo  they  fay  a  rial  of  plate, 
or  a  rial  of  vellon  :  a  maravedie  of  plate,  or  a  maravedie  of 
vellon ;  though  the  la  ft  is  only  a  fmall  copper  coin. 
Another  obfervation  to  be  made  on  the  exchange  with  Spain, 
is,  the  alteration  in  the  augmenting  their  fpecie  ;  the  dollar 
or  piaftre,  which  formerly  went  for  8  rials,  being  now  raifed 
to  10  ;  fo  that  London  exchanging  upon  the  piece  of  eight  of 
8  rials  on  that  country  ftill  as  formerly,  the  alteration  in  the 
courfe  of  exchange  fhould  be  in  proportion  thus,  if  10  rials 
of  plate,  or  a  dollar,  be  worth  54  d.  fterling,  what  is  8 
rials  worth  ?   Anfw.  43. 2d. 

Lifbon.  Accounts  are  kept  in  reas,  whereof  1000  go  to 
what  they  call  a  millrea,  which  is  no  real  coin  but  money  of 
account ;  a  crufado  of  filver  is  480  reas.  But,  as  moft  pay- 
ments are  made  in  gold  and  few  or  none  in  filver,  the  moeda 
being  worth  only  26s.  10. 4d.  the  rule  to  find  the  par  will  be 
as  follows,  if  4800  reas,  for  fo  many  are  in  a  moeda,  give 
26s.  10.4 d.  what  will  1000  or  one  millrea  give  ?  Anfwer, 
5s.  7. 1 66 d.  which  is  near  2  per  cent,  in  our  favour. 
The  following  table  needs  no  explanation  to  merchants,  but, 
to  fuch  as  are  not,  they  are  to  be  informed,  that  it  is  a  copy 
of  a  paper  ufually  printed  twice  a  week,  by  an  eminent  ex- 
change-broker, or  by  one  who  is  daily  informed  by  the  feveral 
dealers  in  exchange,  of  the  current  prices  of  the  monies  of 
the  feveral  countries  we  deal  with  in  that  way,  and  is  looked 
upon  to  be  very  exact. 

2.  There  are  different  ways  among  merchants  of  negotiating 
bills  of  exchange,  according  to  the  cuftom  Of  the  countries 
abroad  on  which  they  are  drawn  ;  for  example,  if  a  bill  is 
demanded  on  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  or  any  other 
of  the  feventeen  provinces,  or  on  Hamburgh,  the  negotiation 
is  always  meant  to  be  on  the  pound  fterling,  and  then  the 
queftion  or  bargain  to  be  made  is,  how  many  fchillings  and 
pence  Flemifh  are  to  be  received  in  thofe  parts  for  each  pound 
fterling,  and  as  this  varies  according  to  the  demand,  and  one 
receives  fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs,  it  is  termed,  by  fome 
writers  on  this  fubject  of  exchange,  giving  the  certain  for 
the  uncertain,  though  not  fo  properly.  On  other  countries 
it  is  the  reverfe  of  this,  for  a  piece  of  a  certain  value  or  de- 
nomination is  ftipulated  to  be  delivered  abroad,  and  the 
agreement  to  be  made  is,  how  much  Englifh  money  is  to  be 
paid  here  for  that  piece  of  foreign  coin  ;  thus  we  exchange 
with  France  on  their  crown  or  three  livres  Tburnois,  with 
Spain  on  their  piece  of  eight,  with  Portugal  on  their  mill- 
rea, &c.  as  may  be  feen  in  the  paper  fubjoined. 
Laftly,  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  value  or  prices  of  Eng- 
lifh money  towards  the  left-hand  are  the  rates  at  which  bills 
were  actually  negotiated  on  the  exchange  of  London  the  poft- 
day  of  that  date,  and  that  the  column  towards  the  right-hand 
is  the  par  or  intrinfick  value,  by  which  may  be  known  at  any 
time  which  has  the  advantage,  this  or  the  country  we  ex- 
change with. 


Courfe  of  exchange  by  Caftaign's  paper,  28  March,   1729, 
the  intrinfic  or  par  at  5s.  2d. 
Flem.    s.  d. 

34  6  - 

34  7  - 

35  3  - 
33  7            - 


r  j  cm. 

mfterdam,*)  r 

otterdam,   L      ih  fter]  J  , 

ntwerp,       I  | 

amburgh,  J  L 


Amfterdam, 

R 

A 

H 


Engl.   d. 
Madrid,  &c.  for  a  p.  of  8  43.5 
Genoa,  for  a  dollar      -      54.75 

Leghorn,  for  a  dollar     -     51 


Paralfoin  Engl 


Venice,  for  a  ducat  of  bank  48.625 
Paris,  for  a  crown,  3  liv.  32.5 
Lifbon,  for  a  millrea  66 


whereof  2  forts, 

1  worth  54, 

theother5i.69 


Par. 

36-59 
36-59 
35-17 
3517 

d. 

43-2 

54 

54 

49.492 
29.149 
67.166 


Of  the  augmentation  and  diminution  of  Coin  in  denomination. 

Under  the  article  Money,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhew  the 
effects  of  the  increafe  and  decrcafe  of  the  actual  quantity  of 
circulating  money  in  a  ftate  ;  what  I  propofe  to  confider,  at 
prefent,  is  the  nominal  increafe  and  decreafe  of  money,  as  it 
hath  been  commonly  practifed  in  France. 
Let  the  ounce  or  crown  of  filver  in  France  be  at  4  livres, 
and  then  let  a  recoinage  be  made  with  a  new  ftamp  ;  let  an 
edict  be  iffued,  ordering  the  new  ftamped  ounce  to  pafs  for 
5  livres  in  payments,  while  the  old  ftamped  ounce  fhall  con- 
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tinue  to  pafs  but  for  4  livres,  and  in  a  month  or  two  to  be 
decried  and  made  bullion,  to  be  received  only  at   the  mint 
like  other  bullion,  at  4  livres  the  ounce. 
If  the  general  ballance  of  trade  be  at  this  time  againft  France 
this  difpofition  of  the  coin  will  prove  foon  ineffectual  ;  for 
as  in  this  cafe  there  is  money  due  to  foreigners,  the  monev- 
exporters  will  at  firft  give  4  livres  5  fols  in  new  money  for 
an  old  crown,  or  for  an  ounce  of  bullion  ;  and  then  4  liv. 
10,  4  liv.  15,  4  liv.  17,  6,  becaufe  the  old  coin  is  as  good 
in  foreign  countries  as  the  new,  and  fo  the  intention  of  the 
edidt  for  the  recoinage  will  be  null  and  eluded  :   for,  although 
the   ignorant  people  may  at   firft  keep   to  the  tenor  of  the 
edict,  yet,  as  the  money-exporters  offer  them  more  for  their 
old  coin  than  the  mint,  they  will  fell  it  under  the  rofe,  or 
make  evafive  bargains  againft  the  Jaw. 

This  will  be  the  cafe,  if  the  general  ballance  of  trade  be 
againft  France  at  the  time  of  the  recoinage  ;  but,  if  the  bal- 
lance be  in  favour  of  France,  a  good  part  of  the  old  coin 
will  be  carried  to  the  mint,  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
edict,  to  be  recoined  ;  for,  though  feveral  money-proprie- 
tors will  lock  up  the  old  fpecies,  and  chufe  to  keep  it  by  them 
without  intereft  for  a  year  or  two,  rather  than  lofe  20  per 
cent,  of  their  weight,  yet,  as  there  is  no  demand  for  the  old 
fpecies  for  exportation,  thofe  who  do  not  lock  it  up,  have  no 
way  to  employ  it,  but  to  carry  it  to  the  mint  :  all  undertakers 
and  confumers  muft  do  fo  for  the  neceffary  exio-encs  of  bar- 
ter, and  the  foreigners  who  have  money  payable  in  Fr  nee, 
having  none  of  the  new  ftamp,  muft  fend  their  bullion  to  the 
mints  in  France  by  their  correfpondents,  to  pay  their  debts. 
Let  us  fuppofe  10,000,000  ounces  of  filver  of  4  livres  or 
40,000,000  of  livres,  carried  on  the  circulation  in  Paris  be- 
fore the  recoinage  ;  that  2,000,000  ounces  are  locked  up, 
and  that  8,000,000  ounces  are  gradually  recoined  at  the 
mint;  thefe  8  millions,  new  ftamped  at  5  livres,  will  make 
40,000,000  of  livres  in  circulation,«and  confequently  alivre 
will  go  as  far  now  as  before,  though  it  be  one  fifth  part 
lighter  :  but,  if  about  a  year  after  the  old  coin  is  alfo  raifed 
to  5  livres  the  ounce,  and  the  money  locked  up  comes  into 
circulation,  there  will  be  then  50,000,000  of  livres  in  cir- 
culation, though  ftill  no  more  than  io,ooo,oco  of  ounces 
of  filver,  and  confequently  commodities  will  be  dearer  in 
•  denomination,  or  in  livres,  though  ftill  of  the  fame  price  as 
before,  in  weight  of  money. 

Let  us  again  fuppofe  the  coin  to  be  diminifned  by  an  edict  1 
fol,  or  1  per  cent,  monthly  for  20  months,  when  the  ounce, 
or  coin  of  5  livres,  fhall  be  reduced  to  4  livres,  thefe  will 
be,  and  commonly  are,  the  confequences. 
The  undertakers  of  the  foreign  trade  will,  from  the  faci- 
lity they  find  of  borrowing,  as  they  fancy,  without  intereft, 
bring  in  large  quantities  of  foreign  commodities  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  two  or  three  years  fometimes,  and  at  high  prices, 
fo  raifed  and  enhanced  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  demand  :  on 
the  other  hand,  the  undertakers  of  the  French  commodities 
will  raife  the  price  of  them,  and  chufe  to  keep  their  goods 
by  them,  rather  than  fell  them  for  a  fpecies  that  diminifhes 
monthly,  unlefs  they  can  raife  the  price  in  proportion  to  the 
fall  of  money.  Thus  not  only  the  foreign  commodities,  but 
alfo  the  home  commodities  in  France,  rife  extravagantly  in 
their  price,  during  the  diminutions  ;  and  thisdearnefs  of  the 
French  commodities  makes  the  foreigners  buy  as  little  of 
them  as  pofiible. 

From  thefe  two  operations  it  is  plain,  the  ballance  of  trade 
ought  to  turn  againft  France,  during  the  time  of  the  dimi- 
nutions, and 'tis  remarkable,  that  the  exchange  v/ith  foreign 
places,  in  thefe  circumftances,  is  8  to  12  per  cent,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  France  :  fo  violent  is  the  demand  for  the  ex- 
portation of  money.  In  the  mean  time,  the  French  public 
funds  rife  in  value,  and  the  king  is  enabled,  by  the  fear  people 
have  of  lofing  by  the  diminution,  to  borrow  good  fums  up- 
on which  he  is  content  to  lofe  the  diminutions  himfelf;  but? 
in  order  to  retrieve  part  of  that  lofs,  he  commonly  makes  a 
recoinage  and  augmentation,  about  the  end  of  the  time  fixed 
for  the  diminutions. 

At  this  juncture,  the  money  in  the  king's  coffers  is  locked 
up,  'till  it  can  be  iffued  in  the  new  augmented  coin.  Several 
money-proprietors  not  only  keep  up  their  fums  at  this  time, 
but  alfo  long  after  the  augmentation,  rather  than  exchange 
them  for  new  money  at  20  per  cent,  lofs  in  the  weight.  Great 
fums,  as  we  obferved,  have  been  exported  in  the  payment  of 
the  ballance  of  trade,  and  confequently  the  fcarcity  of  mo- 
ney in  France  at  the  clofe  of  the  diminution,  and  beginning 
of  the  augmentation,  is  fo  great,  that  barter  and  trade  are  in 
perfect  convulfions. 

'Tisnotfurprizing,  that,  in  thefe  circumftances,  all  commo- 
dities grow  v::ftly  cheap  in  France ;  they  have  foreign  com- 
modities for  theconfumptionof  feveral  years,  and  their  own 
commodities  unexported  by  foreigners,  and  lying  on  their 
hands,  are  in  great  plenty.  On  the  other  hand,  money,  though  1 
lighter  fince  the  augmentation,  is  exceflively  fcarce,  and  the 
king  iffues  it  out  of  the  mint  for  the  payment  of  his  troops, 
officers,  &c.  barely  for  their  fuftenance.  So  that  the  increafe 
of  the  money  in  denomination  does  not  anfwer,  even  nomi- 
nally, the  diminution  of  it's  quantity  by  exportation  and 
hoarding. 

Now 
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Now  the  foreigners,  finding  the  French  commodities  cheaper 
by  50  or  60  per  cent,  than  before,  will  buy  large  quantities 
of  them,  while  the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  want  to  buy 
nothing  from  the  foreigners,  and  fo  the  ballance  of  trade, 
Which  was  againft  Fiance  during  the  diminutions,  turns  in 
it's  favour  about  the  time  of  the  augmentations. 
And  this  turn,  it  /houM  feem, ought  to  bring  back  into  France 
Che  money  exported,  but  it  is  to  be  confidcrcd,  that  the  French 
bought  the  foreign  goods  at  high  prices,  and  now  fell  their 
goods  at  very  low  prices  ;  and  lb,  upon  the  whole  of  thefe 
operations,  the  French  are  great  lofers.  On  the  contrary, 
the  French  undertakers  bought  foreign  commodities  for  the 
confumption  of  feveral  years,  and  the  foreigners  who  fear  to 
]ofe  by  the  diminutions  in  their  own  country,  do  not  go  fo 
far,  and  their  undertakers  or  merchants  only  buy  reafonable 
large  quantities,  vvithoutover-trading  themfeives  by  borrow- 
ing of  money.  And  thus  it  happens  the  ballance  of  trade 
againft  France  is  (trong  and  violent  at  the  time  of  t\\~  dimi- 
nutions, but  the  ballance,  which  turns  in  favour  of  France 
at  the  time  of  the  augmentations,  is  flower  and  more  regular. 
Though  the  new  fpecies  after  the  augmentation  is  current  at 
20  per  cent,  above  the  price  of  the  old  fpecies  and  bullion,  at 
the  mints  in  France  ;  yet  the  foreigners  will  fend  bullion  to  be 
recoined  in  the  French  mints  at  20  per  cent,  lofs  in  the 
weight,  becaufe  they  have  no  new  coin  10  fend,  and  t!,. 
find  the  French  commodities  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  before,  out  of  which  they  can  afford  to  lofe  the  20  per 
cent,  tax  at  the  mint. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  Hollanders,  who,  in  the 
time  of  the  diminutions,  fold  the  French  merchants  tea  and 
fpices,  have  had  the  fame  commodities  fent  back  to  them 
after  the  augmentation,  for  about  f  of  the  original  coft  in 
Holland,  and  that  the  tax  of  the  mint  has  come  out  of  the 
faid  ]  fent  in  fpecie  to  Paris  from  Holland, 
From  what  has  been  faid,  it  fecms  pretty  apparent,  \\ 
king  may  levy  a  tax  of  20  per  cent,  or  more  upon  all  the  mo- 
i  lied  to  the  mint,   and  tint  a  great  part  is  carried  in  at 

that  difadv.mtagc,  when  the  ballance  of  tiade  is  in  favour  of 
France. — That,  if  an  augmentation  on  rccoining  is  mule- 
after  diminutions,  the  ballance  of  trade  will  be  natura 
favour  of  France. — And  that  the  fid  t:ix  at  the  mint  is 
levied  at  the  expence  of  the  Fr  :nch  fubjects  only,  and  not  of 
Lers,  w  ho  find  thecheapnefs  of  French  commodities  an 
advantage,   not  only  proportionable  to  the  faid  tax,  bu 

iy  exceeding  it.  And  experience  fhews,  that  foreign- 
ers who  travel  in  France,  find  their  account  better  to  fpend 
lh<  ir  n  1   ,  while  the  tax  of  20  per  cent,  is  levied  at 

the  mint,   than  v.  hen  the  ol  ..  coin  are  at  the  fame 

price,  an.'  the  ballance  of  trade  equal  or  in  favour  of  France. 
For,  in  this  cafe,  ;ill  the  money  in  France  enters  into  circu- 
nces  tiie  price  of  commodities. 
oes  the  tax  at  the  mint  only  fall  upon  the  French  fub- 
but  it  hurts  them  in  the  ballance  of  trade,  when  the 
new  coin  is  count.rfeited  in  foreign  parts,  and  fent  into 
France.  For,  in  this  cafe,  the  foreigners  get  20  per  cent. 
from  the  French  fubjects  for  nothing,  and  yet  have  their 
commodities  .it  low  and  cheap  prices.  And  fo  much  as  they 
get  by  falfifying  the  French  new  coin,  climinifhes  the  fum 
due  to  the  French  nation  in  the  ballance  of  trade, 
JTis  eafy  to  conceive,  that  while  the  ballance  is  due  to 
France,  and  the  tax  of  20  per  cent,  levied  at  the  mint,  the 
rule  of  foreign  exchange  with  France  mutt  be  taken  from  the 
par  of  the  puce  of  bullion  at  the  mints  in  France,  ounce  for 
ounce,  and  not  ounce  for  ounce  of  new  coin  ;  this  tax,  be- 
ing a  force  and  rcftraint  on  trade  for  the  time  it  is  practi- 
cable, makes  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  exchanges  we  have 
laid  down  elfcwhcrc  in  one  refpect  ;  though,  as  an  ounce  of 
filver  in  bullion  or  old  fpecie  is  worth  in  France  fo  much  at 
that  time,  an  ounce,  fent  from  a  foreign  country  thither,  will 
be  juft  worth  the  fame,  and  the  exchange  will  be  fixed  upon 
that  par,  and  confequently  the  rule  of  exchanges,  laid  down 
in  this  work,  will  stand  univerfally  true.  Seethe  articles 
Ballance  of  Trade,  Cash,  Circulation,  Exchange, 
Monev. 

However,  the  mifchicf  of  this  reftraint  on  trade,  as  we  have 
ibferved,  falls  wholly  upon  France  ;  and  it  mutt  furprize 
:veiy  one,  who  maturely  confiders  the  matter,  to  hear,  that 
ven  a  minifter  of  the  finances  in  France  fhould  alledge, 
hat  this  tax  was  a  mighty  advantage  France  maintained 
igainft  foreigners,  who  were  forced  to  pay  120  ounces  for 
:vcry  100  ounces  they  owed  in  France  :  and  fuppofe  it  might 
>e  continued  as  long  as  the  French  government  thought  fit. 
Jut,  if  the  inductions  we  have  made  were  not  fufficient  to 
>rove  the  miftake  of  thefe  notions,  it  would  be  fufficient  to 
>rove  the  error  in  the  firft  of  then-,,  from  this  fingle  faet ; 
That  France  is  always  lower  and  in  greater  diftaeis  at  the 
imes  it  makes  that  fceniing  advantage  by  foreign  trade,  than 
it  any  other  time,  all  other  circum.;anccs  being  equal, 
^ow  it  feems  to  be  a  matter  of  furprize,  that  whereas  the 
ugmentations  and  diminutions  in  France  were  fo  conftandy 
iracTfed  for  above  30  yeais,  and  that  France  loft  confider- 
■bly  in  all  thefe  operations,  as  has  been  explained  ;  and 
hat  many  other  ways  of  levying  money  for  the  king  would 
>e  lefs  prejudicial  to  the  fubjeel;  I  fay,  it  fcems  furprizing, 


that  the  effects  of  thefe  operations  have  not  proved  more 
fatal  to  France  than  they  have  appeared  to  be. 
lint  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  bankruptcies  in  France  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  diminutions,  whereby  foreigners  have  otteu 
loft  greatly,  have  frequently  faved  France  very  large  funis  : 
nothing  clears  a  ball,  nee  due  to  foreign  nations  falter,  than 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  undertakers  and  dealers  concerned  in 
it.  In  the  year  1  7 1 5,  there  were  19  foreign  dealers  in  20 
broke  in  France.  Of  27  dealers  for  foreign  parts  in  the 
little  city  of  Rochellc,  24  were  broke  in  that  year.  And,  of 
about  200  bankers  at  Paris,  not  above  three  or  four  flood  it. 
After  the  Souih-Sca  frenzy  in  England,  t' e  bankruptuc . 
faved  the  nation  above  foui  millions  of  ounces,  which  other- 
wife  mufi  have  been  made  good  to  foreigner:.. 
But  this  is  a  forry  way  c.i  clearing  the  ballance  of  trade, 
and  'tis  apparent  upon  the  whole,  that  the  diminutions  and 
augmentations  in  Fiance,  not  only  contribute  to  the  im- 
poverishing the  kingdom,  but  keep  it  commonly  under  great 
uneafincfics,  difficulties,  and  diffractions. 

Of  the  augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  Coin  in  denomi- 
nation, to  fix  a  pat  between  Gold  and  Silver. 
The   proportion   of  the  value  between  gold   and  filver,  has 
varied    in   different  ages   and   countries,    according   to   the 
quantity  of  thefe  met. ,1s. 

Before  the  difcovery  of  the  plate  mines  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
an  ounce  of  gold  in  Euiopewas  equal  in  value  to  ten  ounces 
of  filver;  but,  ftnee  filver  has  been  brought  in  great  quanti- 
ties out  of  New  Spain,  it  was  found  in  the  i.ltercations  at 
market  in  Spain,  that  an  ounce  of  gold  was  equal  to  16 
ounces  of  filver,  and  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  was  fixed 
by  law  in  that  proportion  ;  an  1  the  fame  rule  was  kept  to 
nearly  in  the  o.her  countries  of  Europe,  allowing  fomc  fmall 
differences  for  the  conveniences  of  barter,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  fome  of  mints.  The  Eaft-India  trade 
brought  in  gradually  fume  little  variation  in  this  par,  by  ex- 
porting filver  .  >me  gold  ;  and,  fince  that,  the 
difcovery  of  the  Brazil  gold  mines  has  influenced  it  (till 
more. 

In  Japan,  the  proportion  of  gold  to  filver  is  1  to  8,  in  China 
1  to  10,   in  th  1  npirc  1  to  12,   and  fo  weftward  as 

you  come  nearer  to  the  filver  mines,  as  1  to  13,  to  14,  &c. 
But,  as  the  quantities  of  gold  began  to  incieafc  in  Europe 
beyond  the  proportion  of  tliofc  of  filver,  this  laft  metal  grew 
again  in  rcqucft,  and  fold  in  the  altercations  at  an  agio  or 
profit  againft  gold  (upon  the  foot  of  the  par  of  1  to  16)  of 
2,  3,  5,  8  per  cent.  The  French,  in  order  to  have  alarzer 
quantity  of  filver  in  circulation,  as  it  is  fitter  in  barter  than 
gold,  fixed  the  proportion  of  their  gold  coin  to  their  filver 
coin  in  1700,  as  1  to  15:  but  the  Englifh  let  the  old  par 
remain,  and  the  coins  to  find  their  own  proportion  in  the 
altercations  at  market  :  but  then,  finding  the  inconveniencies 
of  this  in  barter,   wh  paflcd  in  coin  for  lefs  than  it 

did  at  the  market;  and,  confeqi.cntlv,  obferving  that  no 
filver  remained  in  circulation  but  fuch  as  was  worn,  in  order 
to  prefirve  fome  for  the  common  circulation  and  barter, 
they  fet  themfeives  to  confide.-  of  fixing  a  new  par  between, 
gold  and  filver. 

This  might  have  been  cafily  done,  perhaps,  if  they  had  agreed. 
to  give  filver  coin  that  value  by  law,  which  it  found  at  market 
by  the  agio  given  for  it  in  exchange  for  gold  ;  and  if  the 
ounce  of  ftandard  filver,  which  fold  for  5  s.  5  \  d.  had  been 
coined  to  pafs  at  a  proportionable  price  by  law,  having 
regard  to  avoid  fractions. 

And  in  regard  the  fame  caufes,  which  raifed  an  agio  upon 
filver,  long  fubfifted,  they  might  reafonably,  for  that  time, 
have  put  the  coin  at  5  s.  6d.  bylaw,  fince  it  was  nearly 
worth  that  at  market. 

But,  inftrad  of  that,  it  was  determined  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
reprefentation  to  the  treafury  to  lower  gold,  and  in  confe- 
quence  guineas  were  reduced  from  21  s.  6d.  to  21  s.  This 
reduction  did  not  bring  the  proportion  near  enough,  and  the 
mifehief  was  only  a  little  eafi.d  but  not  cured  ;  and  no  filver 
for  a  long  time  was  coined  at  the  Tower,  but  fome  South  Sea 
(hillings  under  the  old  ftandard,  ."which  was,  'tis  conceived, 
very  neceflary,  and  ought'  to  have  been  done  at  firft. 
Though  the  reduction  of  gold  was  not  fo  natural,  perhaps,  as 
the  raifing  the  value  of  filver  (or  rathergiving  filver  in  coin  the 
value  it  had  at  market)  ;  yet  it  would  have  equally  anfwered 
the  end  of  fixing  the  par  neceflary  between  thefe  metals,  if 
the  reduction  had  been  great  enough.  But  ftill  it  would  have 
been,  as  in  effect  it  was,  a  difadvantage  to  EngLnd,  with 
regard  to  foreigners. 

The  foreigners  remitted  all  their  money  in  the  Englifh  funds 
in  gold  or  guineas  at  21s.  6d.  If  they  fent  any  part  in 
filver,  they  had  the  market-price  for  it,  5s.  4d.  to  5d.  £  ; 
and,  if  we  fuppofe  their  capitals  in  the  Englifh  funds  to 
amount  to  no  more,  at  that  time,  than  only  5  millions  fter- 
ling,  they  paid  for  them  in  guineas  at  21s.  6d.  orfomething 
equivalent,  4,651,163  guineas  ;  and  they  received  for  them 
at  21  s.  4,761,904  guineas,  which  was  a  clear  lofs  of  110,741 
guineas. 

If  it  fhould  be  objeaed  that  foreigners  remitted  their  funds 
by  bills  of  exchange,  it  might  be  anfwered,  that  would  have 

been 
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been  the  fame  thing  as  remitting  them  in  guineas  of  21  s.  6d. 
fince  that  operation  would  have  hindered  the  exportation  of 
fo  many  guineas  at  21  s.  6d.  or  fo  much  filver  at  5  s.  5  d.  £ 
per  ounce ;  and  I  have  taken  notice  of  this  frivolous  objection, 
becaufe  fome  grave  writers  have  ufed  it  on  the  like  occafions. 
If  it  fhould  be  objected,  that  filver  is  the  true  old  money  of 
England  by  law,  and  as  fuch  ought  not  to  be  altered,  I  an- 
fwer  in  that  cafe,  that  gold  ought  to  have  been  merchandize 
as  in  China,  and  not  money  by  law:  if  that  had  been  the 
cafe  in  England,  guineas  would  not  have  palled  at  market 
for  above  20  s.  8d.  and  there  would  have  been  no  need  of 
fixing  any  par  between  thefe  metals  ;  but,  as  the  cafe  flood, 
guineas  were  money  at  21s.  6d.  and  no  body  could  refufe  them 
at  that  price  :  and,  as  filver  grew  in  requeft  above  the  value 
or  proportion  given  it  by  law,  it  is  humbly  fubmitted,  whe- 
ther or  no  a  law  ought  not  to  have  been  made  to  give  it  that 
value,  which  the  market  gave  it.  And  all  laws  for  fixing 
the  proportion  of  gold  and  ldver  were  made  in  confequence 
to  the  market-price  in  all  ages,  for  there  was  no  other  rule 
but  the  market-price  whereby  to  find  their  proportion. 
The  lowering  of  gold  was,  indeed,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
revenue,  the  landed  men,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  flocks ; 
and  feems  only  to  have  been  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  far- 
mers and  others,  who  had  payments  to  make  in  weightier 
money  than  before,  and  of  the  Englifh  nation  in  general 
with  refpect  to  foreigners. 

The  proportion  between  gold  and  filver,  in  England,  is  15  \ 
to  1.  The  Englifh  gold  coin  is  22  carats  fine,  and  44  \  gui- 
neas are  cut  out  of  a  pound  Troy  :  the  filver  coin  is  1 1  ounces 
2  penny -weights  fine  ;  that  is,  there  are  18  penny- weights  of 
alloy  in  the  pound  Troy,  and  62  fhillings  are  cut  out  of  the 
pound.  Whence  the  value  of  the  pound  weight  of  fine  gold 
will  amount  to  50  1.  19  s.  5  d.  \  fterling,  and  the  value  of 
the  fame  pound  weignt  of  fine  filver  to  3I.  7  s.  and  fome- 
what  more  than  a  farthing,  viz.  67.027  s.  Confequently 
fine  gold  is  to  fine  filver  as  15  \  to  1,  whereby  it  appears 
that  gold  is  higher,  and  filver  lower  rated  in  England,  than 
in  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  indeed,  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
filver,  in  their  coin,  is  as  16  to  1  ;  but,  as  this  high  price  of 
gold  carries  away  their  filver,  and  there  is,  on  that  account, 
for  the  moft  part  a  premium  of  6  per  cent,  on  payments  in 
filver,  it  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  as  if  gold  was  to  filver 
there  really  as  15  T'T  to  1.  So  that  we  may  fay,  without 
exception,  gold  is  higher  valued  in  England  than  anywhere 
el fe  in  Europe.  The  confequence  of  which  is  the  draining 
the  kingdom  of  it's  filver  ;  and  therefore  'tis  humbly  fub- 
mitted, if  it  may  not  be  highly  neceflary  fome  how  to  re- 
medy fuch  an  evil. 

Some,  indeed,  have  obferved,  that  laws,  which  fix  and  fet- 
tle the  proportion  between  gold  and  filver  coins,  are  very 
prejudicial  :  to  fupport  which  they  reafon  thus, 
For  as  metals  themfelves,  *fay  they,  vary  here  in  value 
weekly  as  the  proportion  changes  abroad,  one  or  other  of 
our  coins  muft  be  carried  away  with  lofs  to  the  nation,  as  is 
often  the  cafe  with  our  filver  coins  ;  as  for  example  :  A  pound 
of  ftandard  filver  is  coined  into  62s.  fo  that  one  pound  and 
7,'x  thereof  makes  63  s.  and  exchanges  for  three  guineas.  By 
Caftaign's  paper  of  February  3,  1740,  ftandard  filver  was  at 
5  s.  7d.  i  per  ounce,  which  makes,  for  1  pound  and  ^'-, 
68  s.  yd.  ~6i,  being  above  5  s.  7  d.  /j,  which  is  more  than 
the  currency  ;  almoft  9  per  cent,  lofs  to  us,  and  gain  to 
foreigners,  who  carry  away  our  filver  coin.  Can  we  wonder 
at  the  fcarcity  of  it,  when  we  make  it  fo  profitable  an 
article  to  be  carried  away  ?  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  in  his 
Confiderations,  &c.  p.  167  :   'If  your  law  fet  it,  i.  e.  the 

*  proportion  of  gold  to  filver,  at  15,  when  it  is  at  the  free 

*  market  rate  in  the  neighbouring  countries  as  16  to  1,  will 

*  they  not  fend  hither  their  filver  to  fetch  away  your  gold 

*  at  T'^  lofs  to  you  ?   Or,  if  you  will  keep  it's  rate  to  filver 

*  as  15   to  1,  when   in    Holland,  France,  and   Spain,  it's 

*  market  value  is  but  14,  will  they   not  fend  hither  their 
'  gold,  and  fetch  away  your  filver  at  TV  lofs  to  you  ?    This 

*  is  unavoidable,  if  you  will  make  money  of  both  gold  and 

*  filver  at  the  fame  time,  and  fet  rates  upon  them  by  law  in 

*  refpecl  of  one  another.' 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton's   Reprefcntation   relating  to  the  coin  of 
England,  in  the  year  17 17. 

An  attempt  was  made  this  feffion  of  parliament  to  lower  the 
value  of  guineas.  Mr  Aiilabie,  then  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, having  taken  notice  of  the  great  fcarcity  of  filver 
coin,  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  exportation  of  filver  and  im- 
portation of  gold,  propofed,  that  a  fpecdy  remedy  might  be 
put  to  the  growing  evil,  by  lowering  the  value  of  gold  fpe- 
cies.  Upon  this  the  king  was  addrefled  for  the  reprefenta- 
tions  made  by  the  officers  of  the  mint,  to  the  treafury,  in 
relation  to  the  gold  and  filver  coins.  Accordingly  Mr 
Lowndes  prcfentcd  to  the  houfe  fcvcral  papers  relating  to  the 
coins,  and  particularly  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  reprefcntation  to 
the  lords  of  the  treafury  ;  which  being  referred  to  before,  we 
prcfume  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  : 

*  In  obedience  to  your  lordfhips  order  of  reference  of  Auguft 

*  12,  that  I  fhould  lay  before  your  lordfhips  a  ftate  of  the 
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'  gold  and  filver  coins  of  this  kingdom  in  weight  and  fino- 
4  nefs,  and  the  value  of  gold  in  proportion  to  filver,  with 

*  my  obfervatiom,  and   opinion,    and  wha:    nethod  may  be 

*  beft  for  preventing  the  melting  down  of  tne  filver  coin  •  £ 
1  humbly  reprefent,  that  a  pound  weight  Troy  ol  gold,  j| 
'  ounces  fine,  and  1  ounce  allay,  is  cut  into  4  •*-  guineas  • 
1  and  a  pound  weight  of  filver,  n  ounce  2  pennyweights 
c  fine,  and  18  pennyweights  allay,   is  cut  into   62  s.  and 

c  according  to  this  rate,  a  pound  weight  of  fine  gold  is  worth 
«  15  pounds  weight,  6  ounces,  17  pennyweights, and  5  grains 
«  of  fine  filver,  reckoning  a  guinea  at  il.  is.  6d.  inTilver 
4  money.  But  filver  in  bullion  exportable  is  ufually  worth 
'  2d.  or  3d.  per  ounce  more  than  in  coin.     And,  if  at  a 

*  medium  fuch  bullion  of  ftandard  allay  be  valued  at  5  s.  aA.$ 
1  per  ounce,  a  pound  weight  of  fine  gold  will  be  worth  14 
«  pounds  weight,   11  ounces,   12  pennyweights,  9  grains  of 

fine  filver  in  bullion.  And,  at  this  rate,  a  guinea  is  worth 
'  but  fo  much  filver  as  would  make  20s.  8d.  When  fhips 
'  are  lading  for  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  demand  of  filver  for  ex- 

*  portation  raifes  the  price  to  5  s.  6d.  or  5  s.  8d.  per  ounce, 
«  or  above  ;  but  I  confider  not  thofe  extraordinary  caf  s. 

«  A  Spanifh  piftole  was  coined  for  32  reas,  or  4  pieces  of  8 
«  reas,  ufualiy  called  pieces  of  eight,  and  is  of  equ.l 
1  and  the  16th  part  of  the  weight  thereof.  And  a  doppra 
«  moeda  of  Portugal  was  coined  for  ten  crufadoes  of  filvejrJ 
'  and  is  of  equal  allay,  and  the  16th  part  of  the  weight 
e  thereof;  gold  is  therefore,  in  S^ain  and  Portugal,  cf  fix  teen 
«  times  more  value  than  filver  of  equal  weight  and  allay,  ac- 
«  cording  to  the  ftandard  of  thofe  kingdoms  ;  at  which  rate, 
1  a  guinea  is  worth  22s.  id.  But  this  high  price  keeps 
'  their  gold  at  home  in  gocd  plenty,  and  carries  away  tha 
«  Spanifh  filver  into  all  Europe  ;  fo'that  at  home  they  make 
«  their  payments  in  gold,  and  will  not  pay  in  filver  without 
«  a  premium.  Upon  the  coming  in  of'  a  plate-fleet,  thel 
1  premium  ceafes,  or  is  but  final  1 ;  but,  as  their  filver  goesJ 
'  away  and  becomes  fcarce,  the  premium  increafes,  and  is 

<  moft  commonly  about  6  per  cent,  which  being  abated,  a 
«  guinea  becomes  worth  about  20  s.  9  d.  in  Spain  and  Por- 

*  tugal. 

'  In  France,  a  pound  weight  of  fine  gold  is  reckoned  worth 
'  15  pounds  weight  of  fine  filver  ;  in  raifing  or  falling  their 
c  money,  their  king's  edicts  have  fometimes  varied  a  little 
«  from  this  proportion,  in  excefs  or  defect  ;  but  the  varia- 
«  tions  have  been  fo  little,  that  1  do  not  here  co;  fider  them. 
«  By  the  edict  of  May  1709,  a  new  piftole  was  coined   fo] 

<  4  new  lewiffes,  and  is  of  equal  allay,  and  the  15th  pan 
«  of  the  weight  thereof,  except  the  errors  of  the  mints.    Am 

<  by  the  fame  edict,  fine  gold  is  valued  at  15  times  it's  weigh 
«  of  fine  filver,  and  at  this  rate  a  guinea  is  wbrth  20  s    8d.  EJ 
«  I  confider  not  here  the  confufion  made  in  the  monies  ii 
«  France,  by  frequent  edicts  to  fend  them  to  the  mint,  anw 

<  give  the  king  a  tax  out  of  them  ;   I  confider  the  value  only 
«  of  gold  and  filver  in  proportion  to  one  another. 
«  The  ducats  of  Holland  and  Hungary,  and  the  empire 
«  were  lately  current  in  Holland  among  the  common  people 

<  in  their  markets  and  ordinary  affairs,  at  5  guilders  in  fpe-i 
'  cie,  and  5  ftivers,  and   commonly  changed  for  fo  muchL 
1  filver  monies  in  three  guilder  pieces,  and  guilder  pieces,  as 

«  guineas  are  with  us,  for  21  s.  6d.  fterling;  at  which  rate 
'  a  guinea  is  worth  20  s.  7  d.  ^. 

«  According  to  the  rates  of  gold  to  filver  in  Italy,  Germiny, 
'  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  a  guinea  is  worth  about 
«  20  s.  and  7d.  6d.  5d.  or  4d.  for  the  proportion  varies  9 
«  little  within  the  feveral  governments  in  thofe  countries.  In 
«  Sweden,  gold  is  loweft  in  proportion  to  filver,  and  this 
«  hath  made  that  kingdom-,  which  formerly  was  content  with 
«  copper  money,  abound  of  late  with  filver,  fent  thither  (I 
1  fufpect)  for  naval  ftores. 

«  In  the  end  of  king  William's  reign,  and  the  firft  year  of 
«  the  late  queen,  when  foreign  coins  abounded  in  England, 
«  I  caufed  a  great  many  of  them  to  be  affayed  in  the  mint, 
«  and  found  by  the  affays  *,  that  fine  gold  was  to  fine  filver 
«  in  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
'  the  northern  kingdoms,  in  the   proportions  above-men- 

*  tioned,  errors  of  the  mints  excepted. 

*  See  the  foregoing  table  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  afiays,  weights, 
and  values,  of  foreign  filver  and  gold  coins. 

*  In  China  and  Japan,  one   pound  weight  of  fine  gold  is 

*  worth  but  9  or  10  pounds  weight  of  fine  filver ;  and,  in  thi 
'  Eaft-Indies,  it  may  be  worth  12.  And  this  low  price  0 
1  gold,  in  proportion  to  filver,  carries  awav  the  filver  fr 

*  all  Europe. 
1  So  then,  by  the  courfe  of  trade  and  exchange  between  . 

*  tion  and  nation  in  all  Europe,  fine  gold  is  to  fine  filver  _T 
'   14  -J,  or  15  to  one;  and  a  guinea,  at  the  fame  rate,  is 

*  worth  between  20  s.  5  d.  and  20  s.  8d.  f,  except  in  ex- 
«  traordinary  cafes,   as  when  a  plate-fleet  is  juft  arrived  in', 
'  Sp.,in,  or  fhips  are  lading  here  for  the  Eaft-Indies,  which 
«  cafes  I  do  not  here  confider.      And  it  appears  by  experience  J 
'  as  well  a5   by  reafon,   that  filver  flows  from  thofe  places 

*  where  it's  value  is  loweft  in  proportion  to  gold,  as  from 
'  Spain  to  all  Europe,  and  from  all  Europe  to  the  Fair- Indie  , 
'  China,   and  Japan  ;    and  that  gold  is  moft  plentiful  in 

'  thofe 
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«  thole  places,  in  which  it':,  value  is  higheft  in  proportion  to 

*  filvir,  as  in  Spain  and  England. 

*  It  is  the  demand  for  exportation!  which  hatli  raifed  the 

*  price  of  exportable  filler  about  2d.  or   3d.   in  the  ounce 

*  above  that  of   diver    in  coin,   and    hath  (hereby  created  a 

*  temptation  to  export    <  r  melt  down  the  filver  coin,   rather 

*  than   give   2d.  or  3d.   more  for   foreign   filver  ;  and   the 

*  demand   for  exportation    arifes    from   the  higher  price  of 

*  filver  in   other    places   than  in  England,  in  proportion  to 

*  gold,  that  is,  from  the  higher  price  of  gold   in  England 

*  than  in  other  places,  in  proportion  to  filver,  and  therefore 

*  may  be  diminifhed   by  lowering   the  value  o£gald  in  pro- 

*  portion  to  filver.  If  gold  in  England,  or  filver  in  the 
'  Eaft-Indies,  could  be  brought  down  fo  low  as  to  bear  the 

*  fame  proportion  to  one  another  in  both  places,  there  would 

*  be  here    no  greater  demand  for  filver   than  for  gold    to  be 

*  exported  to  India:   and,  if  gold  were   lowered  only  fo  as 

*  to  have  the  fame  proportion    to  the  fiivtr  money  in  Eng 

*  land,  which  it  hath  to  filver  in  the  reft  bf  Europe,  there 

*  would  be  no  temptation  to  export  filver  iather  than  gold 

*  to  any  other  part  of  Europe:    and,  to  compafs  this    hill, 

*  there  fcems  nothing  more  requilitc,  than  to  take  ofF about 
'    iod.  or  12  d.  from  the  guinea,   fo  that  the  gold  may  bear 

*  the  fame  proportion  to  the  filver  money  in  England,  which 

*  it  ought  to  do  by  the  courfe  of  trade  ana  exchange  in  Eu- 

*  rope;  but,  if  only  6d.  were  taken  oft' at  prefeut,  it  would 
'  diminifh  the  temptation  to  export  or  melt  down  the  (liver- 
'  coin,  ami  by  the  effects  would  Ihew  hereafter,   better  than 

*  can  appear  at  prefent,  what  further  reduction  would  be 

*  moft  convenient  for  the  public. 

4  In  the  laft  year  of  king  William,  the  dollars  of  Scq 

*  worth  about  4s.  6d.  $,   were  put   away  in   the   north  of 

*  England  for   5  s.  and  at  this  price  b  .v  in   upon 

1  gave  notice  thereof  to  the  lords  commiflioncrs  of  the 
'   tie  tfury,  and  they  ordered  the  collectors  of  taxes  to  forbear 

*  taking  them,  and  thereby  put  a  Hop  to  the  miichief. 

*  At  the  fame  time,  the  louis  d'ors  of  France,  which  were 

*  worth  but  17  s.  and  three  farthings  a-piece,  palled  in  Eog- 

*  land  for  17s.  6d.      1  gave  notice  thereof  to  the  lords  coni- 

*  millioners  of  the  treafury,  and  his  late  majefty  put  out  a 

*  proclamation  that   they  fliould  go  but  at  17  s.  and  thcrc- 

*  upon  they  came  to  the  mint,  and  1,400,000  1.  were  coined 

*  out  of  them  ;  and,   if  the  advantage  of  5d.  one  farthing  a 

*  louis  d'or  fufficed,  at  that  time,  to  bring  into  England  fo 

*  great  a  quantity  of  French  money,  ar.d  the  advantage  of 

*  three  farthings  in  a  louis  d'or  to  bring  it  to  the  mint,  the 

*  advantage  of  9  d.  halfpenny  in  a  guinea,  or  above,   may 

*  have  been  fufficient  to  bring  the  great  quantity  of  gold 
«  which  hath  been  coined  in  thefe  laft  15  years,  without  any 

*  foreign  filver. 

*  Some  years  ago  the  Portugal  moidores  were  received  in  the 

*  weft  of  England  at  28  s.  a-piece;  upon  notice  from  the 
'  mint  that  they  were  worth  only  about   27  s.  7d.  the  lords 

*  commiffioners  of  the  treafury  ordered  their  receivers  of 

*  taxes  to  take  them  at  no  more  than  27  s.  6  d.     Afterwards, 

*  many  gentlemen  in  the  weft  fent  up  to  the  treafury  a  pe- 

*  tition,  that  the  receivers  might   take  them  again  at  28  s. 

*  and  promifed  to  get  returns  for  this  money  at  this  rate,  al- 

ing,  that  when  they  went  at  28  s.   their  country  was 

*  full  of  gold,  which  they  wanted  very  much  :  but  the  com- 

*  millioners  of  the  treafury  considering,  that  at  28  s.  the  na- 

*  tion  would  lofc  3  d.  a-piece,  rejected  the  petition.     And 

*  if  an  advantage  to  the  merchant  of  5d.  in  28  s.  did  pour 
'  that  money  in  upon  us,  much  more  hath  an  advantage  to 

*  the  merchant  of  Cjd.  halfpenny  in  a  guinea,  or  above,  been 

*  able  to  bring  into  the  Mint  great  quantities  of  gold  with- 

*  out  any  foreign  filver,  and  may  be  able  to  do  fo  ftill,  'till 

*  the  caufe  be  removed. 

c  If  things  be  let  alone  'till  filver-money  be  a  little  fcarcer, 

*  the  gol.i  will  fall  of  itfelf;  for  people  are  already  backward 

*  to  give  filver  for  gold,  and  will,  in  a  little  time,  refufe  to 

*  make  payments  in  filver  without  a  premium,  as   they  do 

*  in  Spain,  and  this  premium  will  be  an  abatement  in  the 
'  value  of  gold  :  and  fo  the  queftion  is,  whether  gold  fhall 

•  '  be  lowered  by  the  government,  or  let  it  alone  'till  it  falls 
'  of  itfelf,  by  the  want  of  filver-money  ? 

*  It  may  be  faid,  that  there  are  great  quantities  of  filver  in 

*  plate,  and,  if  the  plate  were  coined,  there  would  be  no 
'  want  of  filver-money  :  but  I  reckon  that  filver  is  fafer  from 

*  exportation  in  the  form  of  plate  than  in  the  form  of  mo- 

*  ney,  becaufe  of  the  greater  value  of  the  filver  and  fafhion 

*  together  ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  for  coining  the  plate, 

*  'till  the  temptation  to  export  the  filver-money  (which  is  a 

*  profit   of  2d.   or  3d.  an  ounce)   be  diminilhed  :   for,  as 

*  often  as  men  are  neceffitated  to  fend  away  money  for  an- 

*  fwering  debts  abroad,  there  will  be  a  temptation  to  fend 

*  away  filver  rather  than  gold,  becaufe  of  the  profit,  which 
'  is  almoft  4   per  cent.     And,    for  the  fame   reafon,    fo- 

*  reigners  will  chuie  to  fend  hither  their  gold  rather  than 

*  their  filver. 


Mint  office,  Sept. 
21,   1717. 
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All  which  is  moft  humbly  fubmitted  to 
your  lordlhips  great  wifdom, 

Isaac  Newton. 


Remarks. 

As  this  is  a  point  of  no  little  importance  to  the  intr;-/1  0( 
commerce,  I  would  not  willingly  omit  any  uf.ful  matter) 
that  may  give  due  light  into  it  ;  and  fhall  quote  the 

fcfttiments  of  the  celebrated  Marquis  B<  lloni,  merchant  and 
banker  at  Rome,  in  his  Diflertation  on  Commerce,  which 
has  been  publifhed  fince  the  commencement  of  this  v/ork. 

1.  Though,  fays  lie,  we  have  already  fhewn  what  is  under- 
stood by  the  proportion  between  gold  and  filver,  and  how  that 
was  fettled  at  it's  lirlt  inflitution  ;  yet,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greateft  confcqucnce  to  trade,  and,  when  not  duly  regarded, 
may  greatly  diilrefs  a  ftate  ;  it  is  ncceffary  to  dwell  longer  on 
this  fubject,  and  obferve  the  various  cafes,  in  which  the  altera- 
tion of  this  proportion  cannot  fail  to  produce  fome  remark- 
able effects. — When  gold  and  filver  affumed  the  form  of 
money,  both  thefe  metals  had  affixed  to  them  a  determinate 
value:  an  1  thou  h,  in  formei  .1  ,  the  proportion  between 
them  was  fo  fettled,  that  every  ounce  of  gold  was  equivalent 
nearly  to  12  ounces  of  filver;  yet  after. •  n  Ame- 
rica was  difcovcred,  gold  came  to  be  of  fuch  eft.-em,  that 
th    ounce  was  equal  nearly  in  value  to  15  ounces  of  filver. — ■ 

i  h  s  was  occaiioned,  we  may  believe,  by  the  greater  inci 
of  filver  from  the  mines.  As  this  regulation  was  founded 
on  the  greater  or  lefler  quantity  of  one  of  thefe  metals,  the 
prefent  proportion  of  j  to  15  does  not  feem  fo  well  adjuftcd 
as  might  be  wiCbed.  Becaufe,  from  the  prefent  fcarcity  of 
filver,  which  is  owing  to  the  great  fums  of  that  coin  that  are 
carried  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  thecuftom  of  working  large  quan- 
tities of  filver  into  plate,  and  to  the  decrcafe  in  the  proJuce 
of  the  mines,  the  price  of  gold  fcems  to  be  raifed  too  hi»h  ; 
and  it  were  much  to  be  wifhcJ,  that  it  were  reduced  to~its 
juft  proportion. 

2.  The  equality  between  gold  and  filver  being  duly  adjuftcd, 
all  other  interior  kinds  of  money,  of  the  "fame  iia'.-.JarJ, 
would  be  to  the  fame  rule,  whereby  many  incon- 
veniencies  and  mifchiefs  would  be  prevented.  For  it  is  not 
poffible  to  difregard  this  proportion,  but  the  certain  lofs  of 
the  one  or  the  other  of  the  fpecies  muft  enfuc ;  fince,  cither 
of  them  being  raifed  in  its  cxtrinfic  value,  th :  '  be 
carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  wrought  into  plate.  Bur, 
before  we  explain  the  effects,  which  proceed  from  the  want 
of  this  proportion,  it  may  be  proper  to  refute  a  certain 
opinion,  prevalent  in  moft  couotrii  t,  in  re- 
gulating the  current  value  of  money  anions  ourfelves,  we 
ought  to  have  regard  to  the  practice  of  neighbouring  coun- 

a  mittake  of  fo  canual  a  nature,  that  it  is  of 
the  laft  confcqucnce  to  have  it  quite  obliterated  from  the 
mindsofmen.    And,  thou  endeavour  to  eftablifh  this 

error  by  the  fimilituclc  of  a  river,  which,  raifed  above  it's 
banks  by  the  additional  water  of  a  land-flood,  overflows  two 
ftates,and  thereby  obliges  that  which  lies  on  the  lower  ground, 
for  it's  own  fecurity,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  that  which 
lies  higheft,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  fame  river  ;  it  may  b= 
anfwered,  that  this  fimilitude  has  no  relation  to  the  prefent 
purpofe;  and  that,  letting  afide  the  cafe  of  which  we  took 
notice,  that  it  would  be  the  intereft  of  all  Europe  to  alter  ths 
proportion  that  now  obtains  between  the  two  metals,  that 
are  the  materials  of  money,  in  all  other  particular  circum- 
ftanccs  no  variation  ought  to  be  admitted  therein.  And  it  is 
very  cafy  to  demonfirate,  thar,  in  regulating  the  current  va- 
lue of  the  coin  of  a  kingdom,  it  is  of  no  moment  to  regard 
the  conduct  of  neighbouring  ftates. 

3.  For  if  we  fuppofe,  for  example's  fake,  a  kingdom  in 
which  the  values  of  the  metals  are  fo  adjufted,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  fyftem  of  kingdoms,  the  gold  and  filver 
are  rated  in  a  due  proportion  to  each  other;  and  that,  \ 
refpccl:  to  trade,  it  is  alio  upon  an  equal  footing  with  fcr: 
countries  :  if,  I  fay,  matters  are  thus  fettled  within  I 
kingdom,  I  do  not  fee  what  reafon  it  can  have  to  apprehend 
any  difadvantage  or  injury  from  it's  neighbours. — On  the 
contrary,  .if  the  circumftances  of  a  neighbouring  country, 
in  confequence  of  having  it's  money-fyftem  regulated  by  a 
wrong  proportion,  could  hays  any  influence  on  this  king- 
dom, it  muft  certainly  be  to  it's  benefit' rather  than  otherwise 
If  we  fuppofe,  that  in  a  neighbouring  principality  the  ma- 
ney-fyftem  is  fo  regulated,  that  either  of  the  two  fpecies  is 
rated  too  high  in  refpect  of  the  other  ;  it  will  follow,  that 
the  fpecies  which  is  eftimated  below  the  juft  proportion,  will 
remove  out  of  this  principality,  and  be  carried  in  great  qv. 
tities  into  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  in  lieu  of  the  fpecies 
that  will  go  into  the  former,  as  the  price  of  the  money  that 
has  the  greateft  intrinfic  value.  To  make  this  matter  more 
intelligible  by  an  inftance,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  in  any  placs 
the  money-fyftem  is  fo  conftituted,  that  gold  is  eftimated  at 
a  lower  rate  in  refpect  of  filver,  than  the  juft  and  exact  pro- 
portion between  thefe  metals  doth  admit ;  in  this  cafe,  the 
gold  will  go  out  of  that  country,  and  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  moves  into  another,  and  draws  the  filver-money  from 
thence,  it  will  carry  into  the  latter  a  profit  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  the  gold  is  rated  at  in  the  former, 
and  it's  true  intrinfic  value.  And,  if  the  kingdom  that  re- 
ceives this  great  advantage,  be  alfo  fuppofed  to  adopt  the 
ufual  practice  of  eftimating  foreign  money,  at  no  more  than 
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the  fimple  price  of  gold  or  filver  in  bullion,  as  the  rules  of  a 
well  regulated  mint  require,  it  will  alfo  gain  an  additional 
profit  from  the  metal  itfelf  fo  imported.  But  whereas,  at 
the  fame  time  that  this  kingdom  reaps  fomuch  profit,  it  will 
be  expofed  to  one  particular  inconvenience,  viz.  that,  while 
it  abounds  with  gold,  it  will,  in  fome  meafure,  labour  under 
a  fcarcity  of  filver,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  remedy 
any  disadvantage,  that  by  this  means  may  be  occafioned  to 
trade  :  for,  by  bringing  down  the  foreign  gold  in  this  fame 
kingdom  to  the  proportion  which  prevails  in  the  neighbour- 
ing ftat.es,  the  end  will  be  attained. 

4.  But,  becaufe  this  affair  of  money  is  a  matter  of  fuch  im- 
portance, that  it  ought  not  to  be  pafled  over  in  a  fuperficial 
manner,  but  be  thoroughly  examined  into,  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  other  things  relating  to  the  neceffity  of  a  proportion 
in  commerce  ;  it  will  be  proper  to  make  fome  reflections  on 
the  cuftom  whereby,  to  keep  the  money  of  a  kingdom  with- 
in itfelf,  it  has  been  ordered  and  Inforced  by  laws,  that  no 
money  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom.  And,  becaufe  it  is 
my  intention  to  lay  down,  with  candor  and  fincerity,  what 
may  be  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  promote  commerce  and  good 
ceconomy  in  ftates  and  kingdoms,  I  muft  fay,  yet  without 
defign  to  offend  againft  the  reverence  that  is  due  to  the  regu- 
lations of  thofe  that  are  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  ftates  and 
republics,  that  this  prohibition,  if  other  prudent  meafures, 
proper  to  promote  the  end,  be  not  employed,  will  not 
prove  an  effectual  remedy.  See  the  articles  Ballance  of 
Trade,  Circulation,  Cash. 

5.  And,  feeing  the  defign  is  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
money,  another  method,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  pur- 
fued,  and  that  is,  rather  to  have  recourfe  to  such  expe- 
dients as  may  contribute  to  preserve  the  bal- 
lance of  trade  [and  this,  I  will  humbly  prefume  to  fay, 
is  the  whole  tenor  and   defign  of  this  Univerfal  Dictionary 
of  Trade  and    Commerce,  to  Great-Britain  and   Ireland, 
and  it's  Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America,  and  it's  Settle- 
ments  in  the  Eaft-Indies  and  Africa]  fince  it  is  moft  certain, 
that,  whenfoever  the  commerce  of  a  ftate  ftands  upon  this 
equal  footing,  it's  money  muft  of  confequence  continue  in 
it ;  but,  when  the  equilibrium  is  difturbed,  and  the  ballance 
is  againft  the  ftate,  it's  money  muft  be  carried  to  foreign  na- 
tions to  pay  for  the  excefs  of  goods  imported,  above  thofe 
that  have  been  exported  ;  and,  to  conclude,  if  the  ballance 
of  trade  is  in  it's  favour,  the  money  muft  not  only  continue  in 
it,  but  alfo  increafe  and  multiply.     [See  the  articles  Great 
Britain,    British  America,    Money,    Exchange.] 
Since  then,  this  is  the  true  ftate  of  the  matter,  and  that 
from  the  three  cafes  we  have  propofed,  the  effects  already 
intimated  muft  neceffarily  follow ;  it  is  very  evident,  that 
the  remedies  which  confift  merely  in  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  money,  do  not  reach  the  caufe  and  root  of  the  diftem- 
per,  nor  prevent  the  evils  that  fpring  from  the  prevalence  of 
a  passive  commerce.     [See  the  article  Bullion.] 
6.  And,  to  give  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  this, 
let  us  fuppofe  a  kingdom,  whofe  paffive  commerce  is  greater 
than  it's  active,  and  that  the  Subjects  are  fo  obedient  to  their 
prince,  that  they  carry  not  one  farthing  out  of  his  dominions  : 
what  will  followin  fuch  a  cafe  ?  Suppofing  that  the  ballance 
of  trade  is  againft  that  kingdom,  and  that  it  has  contracted 
a  debt  to  foreigners  ;  unlefs  thefe  foreigners,  by  a  ftrano-e 
and  unexpected  generofity,  Should  think  proper  to  remit  the 
whole  of  that  fum  of  money,  which  they  have  a  right  to 
exact,  for  the  excefs  of  the  commodities  imported  above  the 
value  of  the  goods  exported  out  of  that  kingdom  ;  the  price 
of  exchange  will,  in  this  event,  rife  fo  high  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  fubjects  thereof,  that  if  money  be  not  exported  in  great 
quantities,  and  no  other  means  be  left  for  paying  the  debt 
but  that  of  exchange,  the  fubjects  will  be  reduced  to  fuch 
diftrefs,  for  want  of  commodities  to  difpofe  of  for  relieving 
their  credit,  that,  to  cancel  the  debts  they  have  contracted 
for  goods,  they  will  be  obliged  to  return  thofe  very  goods 
which    they   have  purchafed   for   their   own  confumption. 
While,  on  the  contrary,  ftrangers,  who  have  contracted  any 
debt  in  that  kingdom,  or  want  toraife  money  for  purchafing 
goods,  will  have  the  advantage  of  exchanges  as  much  under 
par,  as  the  fubjects  of  the  faid  kingdom  will  find  them  raifed 
above  it  in  other  markets,  to  the  benefit  of  foreigners.     In 
this  fituation  of  affairs,  if  the  Sovereign  of  that  kingdom  Shall 
exert  himfelf  to  ftop  the  courfe  of  money,  which  will  natu- 
rally go  out  of  his  dominions,  and  rather  chufe  to  apply  a 
direct,  though  unnatural,  remedy  to  this  evil,  which  is  but 
an  effect  of  the  paffive  commerce  his  fubjects  are  engaged  in, 
and  the  active  trade  carried  on  by  foreigners,  than  to  think 
of  proper  means  to  cut  off  the  caufe  and  root  of  the  diftemper, 
every  one  fees  to   how  little  purpofe  his  pains  will  be  be- 
ftowed.     From  all  which  we  are  put  under  an  indifpenfable 
neceffity  to  conclude,  that  there  is  not  a  better,  nor  more 
certain  means,  to  keep  money  from  going  out  of  a  kingdom, 
than  to  take  particular  care,  that  commerce  with  other  king- 
doms beconftantly  kept  upon  an  equal  footing  at  leaft,  and 
that  an  exacr  and  true  proportion  be  preferved  between  <*old 
and  filver. 

7.  This  opinion  of  ours,  with  regard  to  theprovifion  which 
•ught  to  be  made  for  money,,  is  confirmed  by  that  celebrated 


expreffion  of  the  famous  M.  Colbert  of  France  -t  for  this 
great  man  ufed  to  fay,  That   whenever  a  kingdom   has  the 
Ballance  of  foreign  Trade  against  it,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  a  paffive  commerce,   fuppoling   it  were   poffible, 
that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  a  wall  could  be  drawn  quite  round  ir^ 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  money;  if  the  least  hole 
is  left  in  that  wall,  we  Ought  to  conclude,  that,  by  this  very 
hole,  the  money  would  find  it's  way  out. 
8.  Since  we  have  already  proved,  that  thefe  two  things,  to 
wit,'  the  keeping  of  commerce  conftantly  in  zequilibrio,  and 
maintaining  an  exact  proportion  between   gold  and  filver, 
are  effential  points  of  good  conduct,  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  money ;    and   fufficiently  {hewn  how,  by  the 
prevalence  of  paffive  commerce,  money  comes  to  move  out 
of  a  kingdom  into  other  ftates  ;  we  muft  now  proceed  to  ex- 
amine how,  without  the  influence  of  a  particular  ftate  of 
commerce,  we  fhall  here  fuppofe  to  be  in  aequilibrio,  a  mere 
variation  from  the  juft  proportion  that  ought  to  be  obServed 
between  gold  and  filver,  with  refpect  to  other  nations,  may 
be  the  occafion  of  very  great  disadvantages  to  a  kingdom  in 
the  affair  of  money.     Suppofe   then,  that  in   a  particular 
kingdom,  we  imagine,  a  money-fyftem  prevails,  that  fhall 
raife  the  gold  above  it's  real  value,  and  that  in  this  regula- 
tion, inftead  of  the  common  proportion  of  1  to  15  that  now 
obtains,  an  ounce  of  gold  is  allowed  to  be  equivalent  to  16 
ounces  of  filver  :  fince  fuch  an  alteration  would   raife  the 
gold  6  §  per  cent,  above  it's  value,  and  reduce  the  filver  to 
juft  fo  much  below  it's  worth  :   it  is  evident,  that  this  in- 
creafe of  the  current  price  of  gold  would  naturally  caufe  the 
filver  to  be  exported  out  of  that  kingdom  ;  and,  as  o-old 
would  be  imported  in  it's  ftead,  and  increafe  greatly,  the  na- 
tion muft  unavoidably  lofe  6  f  per  cent,  of  all  the  filver  that 
would  be  thus  exported. 

9.  On  the  other  hand,  fhould   the  filver-money  be  raifed 
above  it's  value,  fo  that  14  ounces  fhould  be  efteemed  equi- 
valent to  an  ounce  of  gold;  while  the  p  oportion  fhould 
ftand  thus,  the  filver-money  would  not  only  continue  ,;,  the 
kingdom,  but  alfo  increafe  greatly,  and  the  gcL  coin  would 
be  exported  in  the  fame  proportion,  and  the  nation  would 
lofe  upon  it  7  I  per  cent.     Moreover,  from  either  of  thefe 
variations,  two  abfurdities  would  follow;  the  one  is,  that 
both  the  prince  and  the  people  would  lofe  of  that  part  of  their 
monied  property  6  f,  if  the  above  difproportion  fhould  fall 
upon  the  gold  coin;  and  7  7,  if  it  fhould  fall  upon  the  filver. 
The  other  inconvenience  would  be,  that  there  would  be  no 
Specie  to  circulate  in  the  kingdom  but  either  gold  only,  or 
filver  only,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  metals 
fhould  happen  to  be  eftimated  above  it's  true  proportion. 
10.  As  we  have  feparately  confidered  two  evils  in  commerce, 
the  one  when  the  ballance  thereof  is  againlt  a  kingdom,  and 
the  other  when  the  exact  proportion  between  gold  and  filver 
is  not  duly  regarded,  and  have  Shewn  what  lofs  may  be  fu-J 
ftained  by  means  of  either  Singly,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  other ;  let  us  now  examine  of  what  dangerous  confe- 
quence thefe  two  diforders  may  prove  to  the  public  ftock, 
when  they  meet  together  in  the  fame  kingdom.     Let  us  then 
fuppofe  a  ftate  is  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  it  lies   under  the 
weight  of  a  paffive  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  in  it's  regulations  with  regard  to  money,  mat- 
ters are  SodiSpoSed,  that,  neglecting  the  common  proportion 
of  15  ounces  of  filver  to  1  of  gold,  they  allow  16  ounces  of 
the  former  for  one  of  the  latter  :   it  is  certain,  that,  in  Such  a 
diSpofition  of  affairs,  this  kingdom  will   be  expofed  to  two 
great  disadvantages ;    whereof  that    will    certainly  be    the 
greateft,  which   proceeds   from  it's  having  the  ballance  of 
trade  againft  it ;  for,  thereby,  the  foreign  exchanges  will  rife 
high,  by  which  means  the  money  of  that  kingdom  will  be 
carried  into  other  ftates  io  greater  or  fmaller  quantities,  as 
this  ballance  of  trade  is  more  or  lefs  againft  it :  the  other  dif-a 
advantage  will  be,  that,  by  reafon  of  the  extravagant  ,    ictf 
of  gold,    the  filver  will  be   carried   out  of  the   kii 
Moreover,  adifadvantagearifing  from  the  firft  of  thea  3 

will  be,  that  this  kingdom  will  lofe  So  much  oS  it's  eficctivw 
caSh,  as  will  amount  to  the  price  of  all  thofe  commodities 
which  are  brought  from  abroad,  above  the  proportion  of  the 
goods  that  are  exported  outoS  it ;  and  a  Second,  proceeding 
from  the  like  caufe,  will  be,  that  in  this  lofs  will  be  com- 
prehended another,  by  which  the  kingdom,  on  account  of  the  • 
difference  of  the  price,  arifing  from  the  disproportion  of 
gold  above  filver,  will  lofe  6  }  per  cent,  and  to  the  Sormer 
two  we  may  add  a  third  loSs,  confifting  in  the  fcarcity  of 
filver  coin,  which  is  moft  commonly  ufed  in  domeftic  trade. 
11.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  filver  money  is  railed  above, 
it's  intrinfic  worth,  the  Same  confequence  will  follow  with 
reSpect  to  gold  coin.  For,  if  we  fuppofe  a  regulation  made, 
by  which  14  ounces  of  filver,  and  no  more,  fhall  be  ac- 
counted equivalent  to  an  ounce  of  gold,  immediately  after 
it's  value  is  thus  diminished,  the  gold  coin  will  be  carried  out 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  befides  th^  lofs  the  kingdom  fuftains 
by  the  ballance  oS  trade  being  againft  it,  Such  kingJom  will 
loie  likewife  by  the  exportation  of  gold  7  J-  percent.  over» 
and  above  the  fcarcity  of  gold  it  will  labour  under. 
12.  Befides,  whether  the  difproportion  fuppofed  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  money-fyftem  affect  the  gold  ox  filver  coin, 
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iii  either  cafe  the  kingdom  will  fuffer  alike  :  to  avoid  which 
disadvantages,  rcafon  fhould  feern  to  require,  that  theft  two 
metals  be  regulated  in  their  proportion,   according  to  that 
fyftein,  which  ought  to  ferve  as  a  conusant  and  univerfal  rule- 
to  all,  and  is  the  general  practice  of  the  kingdoms  of  Kurope; 
that  is,  to  fix  unalterably  the  proportion  between  gold  and 
filver,  taking  the  mea Aire  thereof,  with  refpeot  to  more  or 
lefs,  from  the  moll  confidcrable  and  diftinguilhcd  parts  of 
Europe;   it   being  proper   to  take  our  rules  in  this   matter 
from  fuch,  and,  indeed,  feveral  kingdoms  have  already  taken 
thofe  proper  methods  to  prevent  the  fcarcity  of  filver. 
13.  And  becaufc  it  feems  to  be  of  fome  ufe  to  confidcr  all 
the  poffible  circumfiances  of  a  kingdom,  which,  for  exampti  's 
fake,  we  arc  allowed  to  fuppofe,  that  we  may  inquire  into 
the  confcqucnccs  tl'at  will  follow  from  each  of  them  ;  in  order 
to  fatisfy  the  dtfires  of  thofe  who  have  a  curioiity  to  know  the 
various  effcdls  of  the  feveral  conditions  of  any  Hate,   let  an- 
other Situation  of  a  kingdom  be  propofed. — Suppofe  then  that 
this  kingdom,  by  having  the  balance  of  trade  againft  it,  is 
filbjected  to  a  paffive  commerce  with  foreigners  ;   but,  with 
regard  to  it's  regulations  in  the  affair  of  money,  fuppofe  them 
to  be  fuch,  that  the  juft  proportion  is  obferved  between  the 
two  metals :  how  would  we  know  what  will  follow  from  this 
fituation  of  affairs  ?   This  will  be  a  new  fort  of  diforder,  and 
worfe,  perhaps,  than  any  other ;  fmce  it   is  maniftft,   that 
both  the  gold  and  filver  will  be  equally  carried  out  of  fuch  a 
kingdom  ;  when  fo  great  lofs   and   detriment   will   follow, 
that  it  will  be  proper  to  fhut  up  the  mint,  and  coin  no  more 
money.     For,  as  the  ballancc  of  commerce  is  fuppofed  to  be 
againft  the  nation,  it  will  keep  the  exchange  high,  in   pro- 
portion to  the  excels  of  the  paffive  above  the  active  commerce 
of  the  (late:  and,  as  gold  and  filver  bullion  mult  bepurchafed 
abroad,  which  can  only  be  done  by  exchange,  theft-  materials 
will  colt  more  than  the  money  to  be  made  out  of  them  ;  for 
though,  with  refpect  to  money,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
prince  to  determine  the  weight,  fincnefs,  and  value,  not  only 
Of  gold,  but  alfo  of  filver  coin  ;   yet  he  has  not  the  right  of 
fixing  the  price  of  thofe  metals  in  bullion,  this  privilege  be- 
longing folely  to  commerce,  which  alfo  regulates  the  courfe 
of  exchange.     Wherefore   from   hence,  and  what  has  been 
already  (aid,  it  may  very  plainly  appear  how  the  coining  of 
money,  in  fuch  citcumftances,  mult  be  attended  with  inevi- 
table lofs. — It  now  remains  that  we  fhew,  how  it  may  come- 
to  pafs  that,   fuppi  fing  a  kingdom  has  the  ballancc  of  trade 
againft  it,  and  that  the  proportion  which  ought  to  obtain 
between  the  two  metals  is  not  obferved  in  it,  money  may, 
notwithttanding,    continue    to   be  coined,    for  fome  time, 
without  difadvantagc.     For, 

14.  Suppofe  that,  in  this  variation  from  the  true  proportion 
between  the  two  fpecies,  the  gold  happens  to  be  overvalued  ; 
in  this  cafe,  as  has  been  often  oblervcd,  it  will  follow  of 
confcqucnce,  that  the  gold  will  remain  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  filver  will  be  carried  out  of  it,  in  greater  or  lefs  quanti- 
ties, according  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  ballance  of  commerce 
that  is  againft  it,  and  the  degree  of  the  fuppofed  variation 
from  the  proportion  that  ought  to  fubfift  between  the  two 
metals.  Mean  time,  becaufe  the  filver  coin  will  bear  a  greater 
price  abroad,  and  will  be  exported  to  pay  the  debt  contracted 
to  foreigners,  for  want  of  commodities  to  compenfate  thofe 
that  were  imported  ;  the  ballance  of  trade  being  thus  dif- 
charged,  by  the  filver  fo  exported,  the  exchanges  will  be  kept 
low,  and,  by  means  thereof,  gold  may  be  purchafed  to  be 
coined  into  money. — But  this  will  colt  no  lefs  than,  in  the 
firft  place,  the  lofs  of  all  the  filver  coin,  and,  after  that,  of 
the  gold  alfo,  if  the  ballance  of  trade  ftill  continues  againft 
the  nation;  and  then,  the  exchanges  rifing  ftill  hio-her  and 
higher,  the  kingdom  will  fall  daily  into  greater  and  greater 
diftrefs.  And  what  we  have  faid  of  gold  may,  with  the  fame 
juftice,  be  faid  of  filver,  if  it  is  raifed  above  it's  worth  ;  fince, 
from  the  overvaluing  of  filver,  the  fame  kind  of  effects  will 
follow  which  have  been  obferved  already,  when  we  fuppofed 
old  to  be  raifed  above  it's  juft  rate. 

15.  But,  becaufe  what  we  have  hitherto  offered  will  be  of 
ittle  ufe,  if,  after  having  difcovered  the  fources  of  national  lofs 
ind  diftrefs,  we  cannot  fall  upon  the  means  for  applying  proper 
emedics  :  wherefore,  that  thefe  obfervations  may  not  ferve 
nerely  to  gratify  a  vain  and  fruitlefs  curiofity,  we  fhall, 
hroughout  thecourfe  of  this  practical  and  political  Dictionary 
►f  Commerce,  humbly  propofe  expedients  for  bringing  into  a 
iroper  method  thofe  things  that  may  be  amifs  in  a  ftate,  or 
tleaft  not  altogether  confiltent  with  good  order  and  »overn- 
lent ;  which,  poffibly,  may  be  capable  not  only  of  fatisfy- 
ng  the  defires  of  fuch  as  want  to  have  a  thorough  knowlege 
f  commerce,  but  alfo  furnifh  proper  hints  to  thofe  who  may 
e  zealous  to  eftablifh,  upon  a  folid  foundation,  and,  at  the 

Fame  time,  ftrengthen  and  improve  the  riches  and  power  of 
nation.  See  the  articles  Arbitration  of  Exchanges, 
jIallance  of  Trade,  Britain,  or  Great-Britain, 
I  'ash,  Circulation  of  Money,  Exchange,  Money, 
I  ad  fuch  other  heads  to  which  from  thofe  we  fhall  refer. 

The  laws  of  England  relating  to  Coin. 

I  y  20  Ed.  I.  merchant*  are  prohibited  from  trafficking  with 


money,  and  importing  clipped  coin,  Szc.  on  pain  of  for- 
feiture. 

Gold  or  filver  plate,  or  coin,  not  to  be  exported   wit; 
licence,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.     Search  to  be  made  for  faHe 
ioiu  imported.     9  Ed.  III.  c.  r. 

Money  not  to  be  impaired  in  weight  or  allay.  25  Ed.  III. 
c.  13. 

No  coin  to  be  current  but  the  king's  own,  and  any  perfon 
may  relulc  foreign  coin.     27  Fd.  III.  c.  ia. 
Foreign  coin  not  to  be  current  in  England,  but  to  be  melted 
down.      17  Rich.  II.  c.  1. 

Coin  or  plate  found  in  the  cuftody  of  perfons  ready  to  pais 
the  fcas,  or  in  any  fhip,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  king.  2  Hen. 
IV.  c.  5. 

By  3  Hen.  V.  c.  6.  it  was  firft  made  treafon  to  clip  or  file 
money. 

Gold  to  be  received  in  payment  by  the  king's  weight.  9 
Hen.  V.  c.  11. 

Mint-mafter  to  keep  to  his  allay,  and  receive  filver  at  the 
true  value,  on  pain  of  double  damages.  2  Hen.  VI.  c.  12. 
Coins  of  gold  and  filver  to  continue  current  notwithstanding 
fome  of  them  are  cracked  or  worn,  but  not  if  they  are  clipped. 
Monies  clipped  to  be  exchanged  at  the  Mint.  Coin  tranf- 
ported  to  Ireland  above  6s.  8d.  or  Irifh  coin  imported  above 
3  s.  4d.  to  be  forfeited.  A  circle  to  be  made  round  the 
outfide  of  money.  19  Hen.  VII.  c.  5.  Halfpence  and  far- 
things to  have  ftamps ;  and,  when  the  bullion  is  under  100I. 
the  owner  to  have  a  tenth  part  in  halfpence.  14  and  15  H. 
VIII.  c.  12. 

Counterfeiting,  impairing,  &c.  of  coin,  or  foreign  coin  made 
current,  is  made  high  treafon,  by  14  Eliz.  c.  3,  4.  and  18 
Eliz.  c.  1,   7. 

Silver  coin  melted  down  to  be  forfeited,  and  double  value. 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  31. 

Gold  and  filver  delivered  into  the  Mint,  to  be  affayed,  coined, 
and  delivered  out,  according  to  the  order  and  time  of  bringing 
in.  A  duty  of  10  s.  per  ton  on  wine,  beer,  &c.  and  20s. 
for  brandy  imported,  granted  for  the  expence  of  coinage, 
which  is  not  to  exceed  in  officers,  &c.  3000].  per  annum 
18  Car.  II.  c.  5. 

The  25th  Car.  II.  c.  8.  directs  the  levying  of  the  duties 
fupra,  &C.  and  the  i8th  Car.  II.  revived  and  continued  by 
I  Jac.  11. 

The  3d,  5th,  and  12th  of  Will.  III.  c.  7.  continue  the  two 
former. 
Kcfufing  to  receive  cracked  money  in  payment,  to  forfeit  5 1. 

4  and  5  Will.  Sz  Mar.  c.  16. 

Advancing  undipped  money  to  forfeit  iol.  for  every  20  s. 
Buying  or  felling  clippings  or  filings,  500 1.  penalty.  Perfons 
melting  coin  to  be  impriloned  fix  months,  befides  forfeiture, 
Szc.  Perfons  apprehending  money-coiners,  clippers,  Szc.  to 
have  40  1.  reward  ;  and  guilty  perfons  discovering  two  others 
to  be  pardoned,  Szc.  6  and  7  Will.  III.  c.  17. 
Perfons  bringing  plate  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined,  not  to  pay 
for  coinage,  but  to  have  the  fame  weight  of  money  delivered 
out.  Perfons  keeping  public  houfes  to  have  no  manufactured 
plate  but  fpoons.  Molten  filver,  or  bullion,  not  to  be  fhipped 
off  without  a  certificate  from  the  lord  mayor,  that  oath  has 
been  made  it  is  foreign  bullion,  under  the  penalty  of  200  1. 
and  officers  may  feize  the  bullion  as  forfeited.  Gold  or  fil- 
ver not  exceeding  200,cool.  maybe  exported  by  a  licence. 
Guineas  not  to  go  for  more  than  22s.  7  and  8  Will.  III. 
c.  19. 
Hammered  filver  coin  brought  to  the  Mint  to  be  received  at 

5  s.   4d.    per   ounce.     Receivers  of  taxes,  &c.   to  receive 
money  at  5  s.  8  d.  per  ounce  'till  fuch  a  time,  afterwards  at 
5s.  2d.  only.     Coin  not  clipped  within  the  innermoft  ring 
to  be  received  in  tale,  and  not  by  weight.  8  Will.  III.  c.  2. 
Monies  received  by  the  Mint,  Szc.  at  5  s.   4d.    per  ounce, 
and  5  s.  8d.  per  eunce,  to  be  delivered  back  to  the  bringers 
in,  and  receivers,  &c.  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  with  an 
allowance  of  the  deficiency  in  recoining  ;  filver  plate,  Szc.  to 
contain  1 1  ounces  and  10  penny  weights  of  fine  filver  in  every 
pound,  and  to  be  marked  with  the  two   firft  letters  of  the 
worker's  name,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.    Plate  received  at  5s.  4d. 
per  ounce  to  be  melted  down.     8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  7,  8. 
By  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  26.  it  is  high  treafon  to  make  any 
ftamp,  die,  mould,  &c.  for  coining,  except  by  perfons  em- 
ployed in  the  Mint,  &c.   conveying  fuch  out  of  the  Mint, 
the  fame  ;  colouring  metal  refembling  coin  like  gold  or  fil- 
ver, or  marking   it  on  the  edges,  is  likewife  treafon  ;  and 
mixing  blanched  copper  with  filver,  to  make  it  heavier,  and 
look  like  gold,  or  receiving   or  paying  counterfeit  milled 
money,  is  felony.     8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  26. 
Hammered  filver  coin  may  be  refufed  in  payment,  as  not  be- 
ing the  lawful  coin  of  this  kingdom.     9  Will.  III.  c.  2. 
Any  perfon  may  cut,  break,  or  deface  pieces  of  filver  money 
fufpected  to  be  counterfeit,  or  diminifhed  otherwife  than  by 
wearing  ;  but  if  they  appear  to  be  money,  Sec.  fhall  ftand  to 
the  lofs.     9  and  10  Will.  III.   c.  21. 

No  perfon  to  make  or  coin  any  farthings  or  halfpence,  or 
pieces  to  go  for  fuch,  of  copper,  under  the  penalty  of  5  1. 
for  every  pound  weight.     9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  33. 
By  4  and  5  Ann.  c.  22.  the  lord  treafurer  is  impowered  to 

iffue, 
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iffue,  out  of  the  monies  arifing  by  the  coinage  duty,  the  fum 
of  500].  above  the  fum  of  3000I.  allowed  yearly  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Mint. 

The  7  Ann.  c.  24.  makes  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  26.  perpe- 
tual ;  and  continues  18  Car.  2.  c.  5.  for  feven  years. 
On  a  fcarcity  of  filver  coin,  for  remedy,  guineas  were  funk 
to  21  s.  by  proclamation.     3  Geo.  I. 

The  coinage  duty  on  wine,  beer,  &c.  and  brandy  imported, 
is  continued  ;  and  the  treafury  to  caufe  money  to  be  applied 
for  defraying  thecxpcnccs  of  the  Mint;  fo  as  with  the  coin- 
age duties  itex^eed  not  15,0001.  a  year  for  England  and  Scot- 
land.    4  Geo.  II.  c.  12.   12  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  14. 
Perfons  counterfeiting  broad  pieces  of  gold,  or  uttering  them 
knowingly,  to  be  guilty  of  treafon.     6  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 
Vv  afhing,  gilding,  or  altering  the  impreffion  of  any  real  or 
counterfeit  milling  or  fixpence,  or  brafs-money,  to  make  the 
one  pafs  for  a  guinea  or  half-guinea,  or  the  other  for  a  (hilling 
or  fix- pence, is  high  treafon.  Knowingly  uttering falfe  money, 
for  the  fird  offence  fix  months  imprifonment,  for  the  fecond 
two  years  imprifonment,  and  the  thiid  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.      If  any  perfon,   knowingly  uttering  falfe  money, 
fhall  have  about  him  any  other  falfe  money,  or  within  ten 
days  after  utter  any  other  falfe  money,  he  (hall  fuft'er  a  year's 
imprifonment ;  and  coiners  of  halfpence  or  farthings  to  fuffer 
two  years  imprifonment,  &c.      15  Geo.  2.  c.  28. 
COLONIES.      Under  the  article  Britain,  or  Great- 
Britain,    and   that   alfo  of  British   America,  1  have 
conficiered  the   plantations   in  certain  lights,  confident  with 
the  imereft  of  the  nation  in  general,  as  well  as  that  of  our 
planters  and  merchants  concerned  in  the  commerce  of  thofe 
plantations   in   particular. — I   (hall   here  confider  them  in 
other  lights  confonant  to  the  fame  principles. 
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It  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt  with  fome,  whether  our  colo- 
nies in  America  have  not  proved  prejudicial  to  Great  Britain  ; 
and  a  moot  point  with  others,  whether  any  advantage  to  it. 
It  is  certain,  that  a  country  which  takes  no  care  to  encou- 
rage an  acceflion  of  drangers,  will,  in    a  courfe  of  years, 
find  plantations  of  pernicious  confequence. — The  colonies  in 
America  have  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the  Spaniards; 
but  this  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  government ;  the  In- 
quifition  frights  away  drangers,  their   monaderies   prevent 
marriages,  and  there  is  no  provifion   at  all   to  repair   what 
their  colonies  drain  them  of:  whereas  the  Hollanders,  who 
fend  out  greater  numbers  every  year  than, the  Spaniards,  are 
not  depopulated  by  it;  their  conditution  inviting  more  over 
to  them  than  they  fend  abroad  ;  and  in  the  Britifh  colonies  all 
foreigners  may  be  made  denizens  for  an  inconfiderable  charge; 
whereby  many  of  all  nations  are  encouraged  to  fettle  and 
plant   in   our  Indies  ;    the  crown  thereby  gains  fubjects   of 
them  and  their  poderity,  and  the  nation  gains  wealth  by  their 
labour  and  indudry.     There  is  alfo  reafon  to  think,  that,  for 
fome  years,   the  plantations  have  fent,  of  their  offspring,  and 
the   perfecutions  abroad  have  brought  over  to  his  majedy's 
dominions,  as  many  people  as  went  from  them.  Wherefore, 
we  may  fafely  advance,   that  our  trade  and   navigation  are 
greatly  increafed  by  our  colonies,  and  that  they  really  are  a 
lource  of  treafure  and  naval  power  to  this  kingdom,  fince 
they  work  for  us,  and  their  treafure  centers  here. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  if  a  breach  of  the  ac~f.  of  navigation,  or  any 
other  beneficial  ad  relating  to  our  plantations,  (hould  be  con- 
nived at,  or  broke  through  in  any  particular  that  would  prove 
injurious  to  the  kingdom,  even  our  own  plantations  may  be- 
come more  profitable   to  other  nations   than  to  this  ;  but, 
while  the  governors,  and  the  other  officers  under  the  crown, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  care  hereof,  do  their  duty,  they 
can  never  prove  detrimental  to  the  nation. 
By  infiding  that  no  breach  in  the  navigation,  or  other  a£f.  of 
the  legiflaturc,  (hould  be  made,  which  has  been  cnacled  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  England  and  her  colonies,  I  would  not 
have  it  inferred,  that  I  am  againft  permitting  the  inhabitants 
of  our  colonies  to  trade  with  each  other,  or  that  they  fiiould 
be  prohibited  to  trade  to  the  colonies  of  foreign  nations,  or 
carry  their   product,  according  as   the  law  at  prefent  tole- 
rates, directly  to  foreign  countries.     For,  by  our   colonies 
trading,  under  judicious  national  reftriclions,  with  thofe  of 
other  nations,  we,  in  fome  meafure,  render  foreign  colonies 
and  plantations  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  Great-Britain; 
which  brings  me  to  obferve,   that  all  laws  in  our  fouthcrn 
plantations  which  lay  high  duties  on  fugar,  indico,  ginger, 
and  other  Weft-India  commodities  imported  into  them,  when 
impartially  confidered,  will  be  found  not  only  prejudicial  to 
them,  but  to  the  general  trade  and  navigation  of  their  mo- 
ther kingdom  ;  and  therefore  it  is  our  intereft,  and  (hould 
be  our  care  that  no  laws  laying  fuch  duties  (hould  remain  in 
force,   or  be  p;  fed  for  the  future.      For 

The  inhabitants,  by  carrying  on  a  Hade  with  their  foreign 
neighbours,  do  not  only  occafion  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
■  <  '  lis'and  merchandizes  ol  Europe  being  fent  from  hence  to 
them,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  the  product  of  America  to  be 
fent  from  them  hither,  which  would  othcrwifc  be  carried 
frcm,  and  brought  to  Europe  by  foreigners,  but  an  increafc 
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of  the  feamen,  and  navigation  in  thofe  parts  ;  which  is  of 
great  drength  and  fecurity,  as  well  as  of  great  advantage  to 
our  plantations  in  general. 

The  commodities  ihey  bring  from  the  countries  wherewith 
they  trade,  whether  indico,  cocheneal,  logwood,  and  other 
dyeing  woods,  cotton-wool,  faflaparilla,  and  other  drugs,  &c. 
are  fuch  as  are  either  re-exported  from  Great-Britain,  or  ufe- 
ful  to  us  in  working  up  our  own  manufactures,  or  fuch  as  we 
(hould  need,  and  mud  fend  for,  at  a  much  dearer  rate,  from 
the  mother-country  of  thofe  people  with  whom  our's  may 
trade  in  America. 

And  though  fome  of  our  colonies  are  not  only  for  preventing 
the  importation  of  all  goods  of  the  fame  fpecies  they  produce, 
but  fufter  particular  planters  to  keep  great  runs  of  land  in  their 
polieflion  uncultivated,  with   defign   to  prevent  new  fettle- 
ments,  whereby  they  imagine  the  prices  of  their  commodi- 
ties may  be  afrected  ;  yet  if  it  be  confidered,  that  the  markets 
in  Great-Britain  depend  on  the  markets  of  all  Europe  in  gene- 
ral, and  that  the  European  markets  in  general  depend  on  the 
proportion  between  the  annual  confumption  and  the  whole 
quantity  of  each  fpecies  annually  produced  by  all  nations ;  it 
niud  follow,  that  whether  we  or  foreigners  are  the  producers, 
carriers,  importers,  and  exporters  of  American  produce,  yet 
their  refpective  prices  in  each  colony  (the difference  of  freight, 
cudoms,  and  importations  confidered)  will  always  bear  pro- 
portion to  the  general  confumption  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
each  fort,  produced  in  all  colonies,  and  in  all  parts;  allowing 
only  for  the   ufual  contingencies  that  trade  and  commerce, 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  are  liable  to  in  all  countries. 
If  this  be  admitted,  then  it  mud  certainly  be  the  true  inte- 
red  of  our  colonies,  as  well  as  of  their  mother  kingdom,  to 
enlaige  their  fettlements,  and  to  fuffer  the  produce  of  foreign 
plantations,  in  En^lifh  (hipping,  to  be  imported  to  and  ex- 
ported again  from  Great-Britain  ;  for  narrow-limited  notions 
in  trade  and  planting  are  only  advanced  by,  and  can  only  be 
of  ufe  to,  particular  perfons,  but  are  always  injurious  to  the 
public  intereds,  in   preventing  the  full  employment  of  our 
own  people,  and  giving  our  rivals  and  competitors  in  trade 
the  opportunity  of  employing  greater  numbers  of  theirs,  pro- 
ducing greater  quantities  of  merchandizes,  and  underfelling 
us  at  foreign  markets. 

If  a  trade  (hould  be  carried  on,  by  which  the  product  cf  our 
colonies  (except  liquors  and  provifions)  (hould  be  fold  to  fo- 
reigners, and  our  colonies,  in  return,  receive  the  goods  and 
merchandizes  of  any  foreign  country  in  Europe,  for  con- 
fumption among  them,  it  would  certainly  be  greatly  preji 
dicial  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Great-Britain;  but  this 
is  pretty  well  provided  againft  by  the  act  of  navigation,  and 
other  fubfequent  a£ts,  and,  if  not  fufficiently  fo,  thewifdom 
of  the  nation  will  doubdefs  occafionally  enaci  (uch  laws  a: 
fhall  prove  effectual  in  this  refpecL 

The.produce  of  our  American  colonies  may  be  confidered  un- 
der two  heads,  viz.  thofe  that  produce  commodities  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  this  kingdom,  and  thofe  that  produce  com- 
modities of  the  fame  nature. — Thofe  under  the  fird  clafs,  ar( 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Barbadoes,  Antego,  Montferrat,  Nevis, 
St  Chridopher's,  and  Jamaica,  whofe  products  are  tobacco, 
fugar,  indico,  cotton,  ginger,  and  fundry  kinds  of  drugs  anc 
dyeing  woods. — Thofe  under  the  fecond  clafs,  are  New  Eng> 
land,  New  York,  Carolina,  Penfylvania,  &c.  whofe  product 
are  beef,  pork,  bread,  beer,  peafe,  rice,  &c.  cod-fifh,  macka 
rel,  &c.  mads,  boards,  daves,  &c.  furs,  pitch,  tar,  turpen 
tine,  train-oil. — The  product  of  the  fird  is  of  a  differen 
nature  to  what  is  produced  from  the  lands  of  Great-Britain 
and,  of  the  quantities  thereof  imported,  fuch  a  part  has  beet 
annually  re-exported,  as  hath  proved  one  great  means  of  th 
ballance  we  have  had  from  abroad,  with  thofe  ccuntrie 
which  take  large  quantities  of  our  plantation  commodities 
The  produce  of  the  other  is  not  of  a  different  nature,  untef 
rice,  train-oil,  Sec.  and  might  be  fent,  indeed,  to  our  fugar 
colonies  from  Great-Britain. 

But,  however  the  countries  under  the  latter  head  may  inter 
fere  with  the  produce  of  this  kingdom,  yet  it  is  certainl 
highly  the  intered  of  Great-Britain  to  prefcrve,  increaft 
maintain,  and  encourage  it's  colonies  on  the  continent 
America,  fince  the  French,  as  I  have  (hewn  under  the  artic 
British  America,  have  fettled,  and  are  daily  increafinl 
their  colonies  and  plantations  upon  the  fame  continent,  a: 
contiguous  thereunto,  as  if  they  aimed  either  at  wreding  thei 
out  of  our  hands,  or  fo  awing  them  as  to  render  them  of  li 
tie  ufe  to  us.  [This  was  the  cafe  of  France,  with  regard, 
Britain,  before  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763.]  p 
America.  And,  if  thefe  colonies  fliould  ever  fall  in 
French  hands,  it  will  not  be  poffiblc,  I  apprehend,  tomai 
tain  a  ballance  of  trade  and  power  in  America  ;  and  who  W 
imagine  that  we  can  maintain  them,  after  that,  in  Eur 
The  value  of  tobacco  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  annual, 
imported  from  thence,  exclufivc  of  the  cudoms,  is  com 
at  600, 000 1.  about  two-thirds  of  which  arc  re-cxportcc 
and  the  like  value  of  the  fugars,  indico,  ginger,  cotton,  & 
annually  imported  from  our  ifland  colonics,  is  1,300,00c 
about  one-third  of  which  is  alfo  re-exported. 
It  is  computed,  likewifc,  that  theie  is  exported  from  Grc: 
Britain  and  Ireland,  to  the  feveral  colonies  belonging  to  t 
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liowii  in  America,  to  the  value  of  850,0001.  and  that  the 
importations  from  them  all,  including  filvcr  and  gold,  &c. 
aic  to  the  value  of  2,600,000  1.  fo  that,  over  and  above  what 
we  fend  to  our  colonics  in  our  manufactures,  produce,  and 

n  commodities,  we  have  a  ballancc,  in  return  thereof, 
to  the  value  of  1,750,0001.  which  centers  and  remains 
amonir  us,  and  is  not  like  fuch  a  ballance  in  foreign  trade, 
as  mull  be  carried  out  again  directly  in  money,  or  in  bills  of 
exchange,  to  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  true,  our  northern  colonies  do  not  make  us  returns  of 
thcmfelvcs  in  proportion  to  what  they  take  annually  from  us, 
and  yield  commodities  of  little  value,  and  yet  have  molt 
drained  us  of  people  ;  but,  if  it  were  otherwife,  the  trade  of 
our  ifland  colonies  could  not,  perhaps,  be  carried  on  to  fo 
great  advantage  to  the  ir  mother-country  ;  for  thofe  foils  which 
produce  the  mod  cftimable  commodities,  are  not  fo  proper 
to  cultivate  for  corn,  beef,  pork,  peafe,  kc.  But,  it  they 
were,  their  hands  are  much  more  beneficially  employed  lor 
the  intereft  of  Great-Britain.  Befides,  the  fouthcrn  planta- 
tions, in  time  of  war,  would  be  deftituteof  many  necefla- 
lics,  or  obliged  to  employ  their  hands  in  planting  provifions, 
&c.  were  it  not  for  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  colonies. 
It  may  be  faid,  indeed,  thai  thefe  provifions  might  be  fur- 
pilhed  from  Great-Britain,  but  ai  fo  dear  a  rate,  as  would, 
perhaps,  much  difcourage  thole  plantations;  for,  befides 
their  being  all  confiderably  dearer,  fo  fome  kinds  of  them 
could  neither  be  fo  good  nor  lb  frefh. 

Though  our  northern  colonies  may  furnifh  our  fouthcrn  with 
provifions,  which  might  be  fent  from  hence,  yet  they  make  it 
ample  compenfation  by  taking  from  it  variety  of  manufactures, 
all  forts  of  cloaths  and  furniture,  much  oftencr  renewed,  and 
as  good  as  the  lane  number  of  people  could  afford  to  have 
at    home.      Whether,  therefore,   the  northern    colonics  are 

ial  to  Great-Britain  or  no,  depends  on  making  a  right 
ballancc  between  the  commodities  we  fend  thither,  and  the 
brovifion  we  might  fend  to  the  fouthcrn  colonies,  if  they  were 
notfupplied  by  the  northern. — But  the  prefent  courfe  of  trade 
l'eeuis  molt  nationally  advantageous,  by  reafon  that  the  pro- 
vifions which  we  might  fend  to  Barbadocs,  &c.  would  be  the 
unimproved  product  of  the  earth,  as  grain  of  all  kinds,  or  (kit 
beef,  pork,  Sic.  whereas  the  goods  we  fend  to  the  northern 
colonics,  are  fuch  whofe  improvements  may  be  jtrftly  Lid, 
one  with  another,  to  be  near  four-fifths  of  the  value  of  the 
whole  commodities,  as  apparel,  houfhold-furniturc,  &C. 
If  our  northern  colonies  fhould  pietcndtofctup  manufactures, 
and  focloath,  as  well  as  feed,  their  neighbours  and  fellovv-fub- 
jeets  in  the  louthern  colonies,  their  ncarnefs  and  low  price 
would  give  them  fuch  advantage  over  this  nation,  as  might 
prove  of  pernicious  confequence.  But  this  fear  feems  remote, 
unlels  they  are  difcouraged  from  raifing  provifion,  &c.  and 
materials  in  general  for  variety  of  manufactures  ;  as  were 
the  people  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  for  fome  time,  in 
planting  tobacco,  by  the  high  impofitions  laid  upon  it's  im- 
portation into  this  kingdom  ;  who,  in  fevcral  counties  in 
thefe  colonics,  made  (hoes,  (lockings,  hats,  linnen  and 
woollen  goods,  not  only  for  their  own,  but  the  ufe  of  their 
neighbours.  Which  it  is  our  intereft  to  prevent,  and  to 
encourage  them  in  planting,  and  fuch  other  branches  of 
trade  as  inter  fete  with  the  trade  of  other  countries,  not  with 
that  of  our  own. — This    seems    to  be  the  natural 

WAV  TO  RENDER  COLONIES  USEFUL  TO  THEIR  MOTHER- 
COUNTRY  ;  AND  A  NEGLECT  IN  THIS  GREAT  POINT  TO 
MAKE    THEM    QUITE    OTHERWISE. 

Thofe  who  may  be  any  way  doubtful  whether  our  colonies 
and  plantations  have  been,  or  (till  are  beneficial  to  thefe 
kingdoms,  fhould  confider  what  the  condition  of  this  coun- 
try was  before  we  had  any  plantations  :  in  regard  to  which 
I  think  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  that  it  was  very  low  and 
"efpicable.  In  the  victorious  reign  of  Edward  III.  there  was 
a  ballance  of  trade  (truck,  and  delivered  into  the  Exchequer, 
by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  exports  of  one  year  exceeded 
the  imDorts  by  1.255,214  :  13  :  8;  which,  for  that  time, 
was  a  large  fum.  At  the  time  queen  Elizabeth  entered  upon 
the  government,  the  cuftoms  produced  36,0001.  a  year. — 
At  the  Reitoraticn,  they  were  let  to  farm  for  400,0001.  and 
produced  confiderably  above  double  that  fum  before  the  Re- 
volution. 

The  people  of  London,  before  we  had  any  plantations,  and 

ut  very  little  trade,  were  computed  at  about  100,000. — 

t  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  they  were  increafed  to 

50,000,  and  are  now  about  fix  times  that  number. — In 

hole  days  we  had  not  only  our  naval  {lores,  but  our  fhips 

rom  our  neighbours.   Germany  furnilhcd  us  with  all  things 

made  of  metal,  even  to  nails  ;  wine,  paper,  linnen,  and  a 

Ithoufand  other  things  came  from   Prance.     Portugal  fur- 

nifhed  us  with   fugar;  all   the  products    of  America  were 

poured  into  us  from  Spain  ;   and  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe 

■etaiicd  to  us  the  commodities  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  at  their 

wn  price. — In  fhort,  the   legal   intereft  of  money  was  12 

jer  cent,  and  the  common  price  of  our  lands  10  or  12  years 

)uichare.     We  may  add,  that  our  manufactures  were  few, 

ind  cliofe  but  indifferent ;  the  number  of  Englifh  merchants 

/ery  fmall,  and  the  whole  (hipping  of  the  nation  much  infe- 
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rior  to  what  now  belongs  to  the  northern  colonics  only.— - 
Thefe  arc  certain  facts.  But,  as  foon  as  we  began  to  ex 
tend  our  trade,  and  to  make  plantation-fettlenients  abroad, 
the  face  of  our  affairs  changed  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  London  doubled  before  the  end  of  the  laft  period,  and 
were  again  doubled  before  the  end  of  this  ;  our  (hipp 
Cl'eafed  in  a  (fill  greater  proportion  ;  we  coined,  within  20 
years  after  that  queen's  death,  about  five  millions  at  the 
Tower;  in  20  years  after  that  feven  millions,  and  in  the 
next  20  years  eight  millions  ;  which  are  indubitable  proofs, 
that  we  had  gained  a  prodigious  ballance  of  trade  in  our 
favour. 

The  next  matter  to  be  confidcred  is,  what  our  condition  has 
been  fince  we  have  eftablifhcd  colonies  and  plantations  ? 
And,  with  refpect  to  this,  1  may  venture  to  affirm  that  it- 
has  altered  for  the  better,  almoft  to  a  degree  beyond  credi- 
bility.— Our  manufactures  are  prodigioufly  increafed,  chiefly 
by  the  demand  for  them  in  the  plantations,  where  they  at 
lead  take  off"  one  half,  and  fupply  us  with  many  valuable 
commodities  for  re-exportation,  which  is  as  great  an  emo- 
lument to  the  mother-kingdom  as  to  the  plantations  them- 
felvcs. 

lnffcad,  alfo,  of  taking  the  quantities  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties from  other  nations,  as  we  were  wont  to  do,  we  actually, 
by  means  of  our  plantations,  export  thofe  very  goods,  and 
lometimes  to  the  very  fame  nations  from  whence  we  for- 
merly imported  them;  fugar,  rum,  tobacco,  arc  the  fources 
of  private  wealth  and  public  revenue,  which  would  have 
proved  io  many  drains,  that  would  have  impoverished  us, 
had  they  not  been  raifed  in  our  own  colonies. — It  is  now  no 
longer  in  the  power  of  the  Ruffians  to  make  us  pay  what 
they  pleaie  for  hemp  and  flax. — The  Swedes  cannot,  as  they 
have  heretofore  done,  compel  us  to  pay  their  own  price,  and 
that  too  in  ready  money,  for  pitch  and  tar;  [fee  the  . 
Naval  Stores]  nor  would  it  be  in  their  power  to  diftrefs 
us,  fhould  they  attempt  it,  by  raifing  the  prices  of  copper 
and  iron. — Logwood,  and  other  dyeing  woods,  arc  funk  75 
percent. — Indico,  and  other  materials  for  dyeing  alfo,  aie 
in  our  power,  and  at  moderate  prices. — In  fine,  the  advan- 
tages are  infinite  that  redound  to  us  from  our  American  em- 
pire, where  we  have,  at  lead,  a  million  of  Britifh  fubjects,- 
and  between  i5COand  2000  lail  of  (hipping  conftantly  cm- 
ployed  ;  and  they  will  daily  increafe  in  confequence  of  ouf 
HEW  .American  acquifitions,  by  the  definitive  treaty 
of  1  763.  [See  the  article  America.] — Such  have  been  the 
fruits,  fuch  is  the  condition  of  our  plantations,  and  let  any 
man  doubt  of  the  benefits  rcfulting  from  them  to  this  nation, 
if  he  can. 

When  our  colonies  were  in  their  infancy,  they  were  fome 
burden  to  this  nation  ;  and  this  mull  ever  be  the  cafe  of  all 
plantations  at  their  firft  fettlcment.  But  the  national  bene- 
fit has  proved  fo  unlpeakably  greater,  when  compared  with 
the  first  expence,  or  any  other  fince  to  protect  them, 
that  it  bears  no  manner  of  proportion,  and  is  almoft  beyond 
the  power  of  computation.  Pad  experience,  therefore,  fhews 
how  impolitic  it  is  to  defcrt  infant  colonies,  whofe  eftablifh- 
ment  has  been  undertaken  upon  well-grounded  motives,  for 
the  fake  of  a  few  thoufand  pounds  beyond  what  might  be 
expected,  when  they  are  likeiy  to  repay  their  mother-coun- 
try in  a  ten  thoufand-fold  degree. — Lord  Bacon  fomewhere 
fays,  That  no thing  is  more  mean  and  ignominious  to  a  na- 
tion, than  to  defert  an  infant  colony,  whofe  eftablifhm.ent 
has  been  undertaken  upon  juft  and  reafonable  expectations. 
See  the  article  British  America. 

The  next  point  to  be  taken  notice  of  is,  the  improvements 
and  additional  benefits  that  may  be  flill  made  in,  and  accrue 
from,  our  plantations.  We  ought,  in  this  refpect,  to  con- 
fider  of  what  great  extent  that  country  is  which  we  af  pre- 
fent poflefs  in  the  new  world,  to  which  this  ifland  does  not 
bear  greater  proportion  than  the  county  of  Norfolk  to  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  con- 
jointly cor.heTered,  fince  our  new  acquifitions.  Whence  we 
may  conceive  what  room  there  Js  for  improvements  in  (a 
vaft  a  tract  of  territory.  .  '-. 

Some  of  our  fcttlements  on  the  continent,  indeed,  fuch  as 
Canada,  New  England,  New  York,  Penfylvania,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  are  tolerably  well  peopled;  Nova  Sco- 
tia *  is  not  vet  well  fettled  ;  New  Britain  is  an  extenfive 
country,  and  capable  of  being  turned  to  our  advantage.  It 
is  fo  far  from  being  fettled,  that  it  is  fcarce  known  to  us. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  the  countries  bordering  on 
Hudfon's-Bay. 

*  Canada  and  it's  dependencies  mull  neceflarily  take  rea- 
fonable time  to  well  people. 

As  to  the  fouthern  continent  colonies,  as  the  Carolinas  ana 
Georgia,  and  the  Floridas,  East  and  West,  muft  in- 
evitably prove  unfpeakably  beneficial  to  Great-Britain. 
See  Bahama-Islands,  Florida,  arid  Mexico. 
The  iflands  of  Bermudas  and  Barbadoes  are  pretty  well  peo- 
pled, as  alfo  moft  of  the  Leeward  Iff-ands ;  but  there  are 
feveral  iflands  to  which  we  have  as  good  a  title  as  to  any  of 
thefe,  that  are  not  fettled  at  all,  though,  from  the  nature 
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of  their  climate,  foil,  and  fituation,  they  are  fuperior  to 
molt  of  thofe  of  which  we  are  poffefled,  as  fhall  be  fhewn 
hereafter  *. 

*  Hereby  I  meant  the  Neutral  Islands,  which  are  at 
prefent  happily  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  except 
S*  Lucia  ;  and,  in  lieu  of  that,  we  have  obtained  the  illands 
of  G.(akada  and  the  Granadines. 

The  noble  ifland  of  Jamaica,  which  of  itfelf  would  inrich 
any  country  to  which  it  belonged,  is  not  duly  cultivated. 
So  that  our  colonies  may  become  a  greater  fource  of  treafure 
than  hitherto  they  have  given  us. 

To  accompliih  which  end,  the  meafures  are  obvious. — The 
firft  is,  improving  fuch  of  our  colonies  as  are  already  well 
fettled  ;  the  next,  providing  for  the  thorough  planting  fuch 
as  are  at  prefent  but  very  indifferently,  or  fcarce  at  all,  peopled. 
— In  refpect  to  the  firft,  nothing  feems  more  advantageous 
than  providing  every  colony  with  fome  ftaple  commodity, 
which  does  not  interfere  with  other  of  our  colonies,  and  which 
Europe,  and  the  reft  of  the  world,  {land  in  need  of. — This 
would  make  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  colonies  eafy,  and  ren- 
der thern  certainly  inilrumental  to  promote  the  folid  intereft 
of  their  mother-kingdom. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  are  poffeffed  of  the  tobacco  trade  ;  in 
which,  if  any  cafe,  encouragement,  or  advantage,  can  be 
granted  them,  rnoft  certainly  they  deferve  it.  [See  the  ar- 
ticle Tobacco.]  With  refpect  to  New  England,  Penfyl- 
vania,  New  York,  and  the  Jerfeys,  effectual  ways  and  means 
fliould  be  found  to  augment  their  commerce  with  England 
directly,  by  promoting  their  defire  and  ability  to  furnifh  us 
with  all  kinds  of  naval  (lores,  and  with  what  iron  we  are  not 
able  to  furnifh  ourfelves,  but  arc  obliged  to  take  from  fo- 
reign nations.     See  the  article  Iron. 

There  was,  as  to  pitch  and  tar,  a  confiderable  bounty  given, 
and  for  many  years,  indeed,  produced  no  effect,  which,  for 
a  time,  might  poffibly  countenance  an  opinion,  that  the 
friends  to  the  plantations  were  too  fanguine  in  their  notions 
on  that  head  ;  but  experience  fhewed  the  contrary.  For,  the 
circumftances  of  the  public  making  it  neceffary  to  try  how 
far  this  might  be  practicable,  it  very  foon  appeared  that  the 
thing  could  be  eTily  done  ;  and,  upon  fending  over  perfons 
well  experienced  in  the  methods  of  making  pitch  and  tar,  the 
people  in  the  colonies  foon  fell  into  it,  and  fuch  quantities 
were  imported,  as  not  only  fupplied  our  wants,  but  enabled 
us  to  fupply  thofe  of  feveral  neighbours ;  and  then,  upon  a 
fuppofition  that  the  trade  was  effectually  eftablifhed,  the 
bounty  was  difcontinued.  And  what  was  the  confequence  of 
this  meafure  ?  Truly,  the  importation  of  thefe  commodities 
from  Prufiia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  was  revived  ;  for  the 
people  of  thofe  countries,  building  large  bulky  fhips,  peculiarly 
proper  for  tranfporting  thefe  commodities,  by  navigating  thefe 
fhips  cheaper  than  we  can  do  ours,  are  thereby  able  to  un- 
derfell  our  countrymen  in  the  colonie  ,  by  three  or  four  fhil- 
linsrs  in  a  barrel  :  fo  that,  to  preferve  this  trade,  there  prew  a 
neceffity  of  granting  a  new  bounty  upon  pitch  and  tar  from 
America,  or  laying  a  new  duty  upon  what  was  imported  from 
the  north.  See  the  article  Pitch  and  Tar. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  with  regard  to  iron,  of  which,  at 
prefent,  we  import  near  double  as  much  from  Sweden  and 
Ruffia,  as  is  fold  to  all  the  reft  of  Europe,  for  which  we 
pay  moftly  in  ready  money  ;  yet  noqueftion  can  be  made  of 
the  practicability  of  bringing  the  beft  part  of  the  iron  we 
want  from  our  plantations  ;  which  mould,  by  all  means,  be 
done,  if  it  can,  'till  we  are  capable  amply  of  fupplying  our- 
felves,  by  the  means  of  our  pit-coal  fuel,  if  a  difcovery  of 
that  nature  fhould  ever  be  made.  See  the  articles  Coals 
and  Iron. 

In  regard  to  hemp  and  flax,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  Ruffians 
exported  to  England,  and  all  other  parts,  above  the  value  of 
a  million  a  year.  If  hemp  and  flax  be  fo  valuable  a  product 
for  merchandize  with  them,  there  feems  to  be  a  much  greater 
profpecf.  of  it's  being  fo  to  ourfelves,  by  raifing  them  effectu- 
ally in  our  plantations,  becaufe  they  will  not  be  fubjecl  to 
any  land-carriage,  but  fhipped  immediately  from  the  place  of 
growth  ;  becaufe  land  is  cheaper  in  our  plantations,  than  in 
the  fouth  parts  of  Ruffia.  The  climate,  being  equal  with 
that  in  Egypt  and  Italy,  is  fuppofed  to  produce  hemp  and 
flax  preferable  to  theirs. 

With  refpect  to  the  products  of  fugar  and  tobacco,  'tis  matter 
of  fact,  according  to  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  that  every  white 
man  employs  four  at  home,  that  is  to  fay,  finds  them 
work  to  fupply  him  with  utenfils  requifite  for  his  work. 
Now,  if  fugar  and  tobacco  employ  fuch  a  number  of  hands, 
at  home,  certainly  every  perfon  employed  in  the  planta- 
tions, in  raifing  and  dreffing  of  hemp  and  flax,  muft,  by  his 
labour,  return  more  than  twice  the  advantage  that  can  be 
produced  by  fugar  and  tobacco,  for  they  are  manufactured  in 
the  plantations  :  the  refining  the  fugar,  arjd^curting  the  to- 
bacco, with  the  little  quantity  that  is  rolled  excepted. 
Whereas  flax  and  hemp  are  materials  for  employing  all  idle 
hands  ;  and,  of  confequence,  the  poor's  rates  will  foon  be 
abated,  aril  the  nation,  in  a  little  Mnc,  will  find  what  they 
yearly  fave  thereby,  will  be  more  than  fufficient  to  encourage 
the  people  to  begin  that  employment  to  effectual  purpole. 


And,  if  once  we  come  to  be  fupplied  with  hemp  and  flax  by 
the  aforefaid  methods,  every  place  will  be  filled  with  flax- 
dreffers,  and  the  overfcers  of  the  poor  in  every  parifh,  where 
the  wool-fpinning  trade  is  not  carried  on,  may  very  cafily 
come  at  hemp  and  flax,  which  they  will  find  as  profitable  to 
them,  as  the  woollen  is  to  the  other  ;  for  many  inconvenien- 
ces have  attended  one  manufacture  interfering  with  another- 
befides,  there  will  be  an  intercourfe  of  trade  created,  by  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  fupplying  the  other  with  diftinct  manu- 
factures. This  will  contribute  to  give  full  employment  to 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  an  univerfal  chcarfulnefs  to  every 
body  :  for  the  poor  are  never  happier,  than  when  the v  have 
full  employment ;  and,  when  they  are  employed,  riches  are 
diffufed  throughout  the  whole  nation. 

Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no  want  of  timber  of  every  fort, 
for  houses,  no  lefs  than  ship  building,  in  our  Britifh 
North  American  colonies,  the  whole  taken  into  confidera- 
tion,  fincethe  definitive  treaty  of  1763.  Our  Nor- 
way trade  has  too  long  drained  this  kingdom  of  imrr.enfe 
fums  of  fpecie,  for  deal-boards,  timber,  spars, 
baulks,  and  fome  iron  ;  they  take  from  us  our  guineas 
our  crown  pieces,  and  bullion,  and  but  little  of  our 
tobacco,  and  a  few  coaife  woollens  of  no  value.  The 
Danes  fupply  not  only  Great-Britain,  but  Holland, 
France,  and  Spain,  with  fo  great  a  quantity  of  fir-tim- 
ber, deals,  &c.  that  they  do  not  load  therewith  fo  few  as 
2000  fhips  a  year,  and  return  feven-eighths,  at  le.ft,  of  the 
value,  in  ready  money ;  and  they  carry  away,  perhaps,  the 
greateft  quantity  of  our  current  coin  of  any  trade  whatever- 
they  coveting  chiefly  our  crown  and  half-crown  pieces, 
which  pafs  more  current  in  Norway  than  they  do  in  Enffi 
land  itfelf.  For  the  fupply  of  Biitain  and  other  na  ions 
with  the  feveral  fpeeies  of  timber  beforementioned,  the 
Danes  build  large  bulky  fhips  ;  and  why  may  not  we  at  pre- 
fent, by  means  of  our  North  American  colonies,  fupply  our- 
felves with  that  timber  we  have  fo  long  taken  from  the 
Danes,  at  the  expence  of  a  ballance  of  trade  to  the  iJifud- 
vantage  of  this  nation,  of  no  lefs  than  between  3  and  400,000 
pounds  per  annum. 

To  the  products  of  hemp  and  flax,  we  may  add,  that  pot- 
atoes, cocheneal,  filk,  and  cotton,  are  the  produce  or  Eaft 
Florida  in  particular;  which  will  prove  a  very  eafy  and  pro- 
fitable employment  for  women  and  children,  as  indieo,  ricet 
and  other  valuable  commodities,  will  beraif.  d  by  thefticngth 
of  the  men.      So   that   the  reader    will  eafily  difcern,   that 
there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  way  of  enabling  thefe  north- 
ern colonies  to  pay  us  for  our  manufactures,  and  therefore 
nothing  fhould  prevent  their  fetting  heartily  about  it. — Th 
fame  obfervations  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  hold  good  with 
regard  to  our  fouthern  ifland  colonies,  fuch  as  the  planting 
in  great  plenty  coffee,  tea,  cacao,  indico,   and   the   fhrub 
that  produces  cocheneal  [fee  thefe  articles]  ;  but,  above  all, 
we  fhould  by  no  means  forget  filk,  for  reafons  that  have  al- 
ready been  given  under  the  article  British  America  :  at 
prefent  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the.e  is  great  and  extra. 
ordinary  conveniency  attends  the  cultivation  of  the  laft-mcn- 
tioned  commodity  ;   that  as  it  is  proper  for  the  fame  foil  an 
climate,  as  hemp  and  flax,  fo  they  may  be  both  carried  01 
together;  the  filk  harveft,  as  it  is  called,  being  over  befon 
the  hemp   and  flax   are  ripe.     For  more  matter  upon  thi 
head,  fee  the  article  Silk. 

As  to  our  fugar-iflands,  though  they  have  already  a  ftapl 
commodity  of  very  great  value,  yet  this  fhould  not  hinder  u 
from  confidering  hew  that  commodity  may  be  ftill  renderei 
more  ufeful,  both  to  the  planters,  and  to  Great-Britain  i 
general  ;  and  how  faralfo  other  things  are  capable  of  bein 
improved  in  thefe  iflands.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Jofn 
Child,  that  fugar  may  be  made  as  much  the  commodity 
this  nation,  as  the  gold  and  fil  ver  of  Peru  and  Mexico  are  th 
peculiar  treafures  of  Spain.  The  reafons  he  gives  are  vi 
cogent,  but  it  is  certain  that  we  have  not  yet  fallen  upon- 
right  method  of  reducing  his  doctrine  into  practice,  fince,: 
ftead  of  exporting  one  half  of  the  fugar  we  bring  home, 
we  formerly  did,  we  do  not,  at  prefent,  export  much  abovi 
one  fixth,  and  this,  not  from  any  diminution  in  the  genera 
demand,  but  becaufe  new  markets  have  been  found,  a| 
which  foreigners  can  buy  cheaper.  The  French,  in  pai 
cular,  have  fo  greatly  improved  their  fugar-iflands,  as 
have  done  us  great  injury  in  this  capital  branch  of  trade  a 
foreign  markets  ; — which,  I  am  afraid,  was  owinp-  to 
fugar-trade  labouring  too  long  under  many  very  great  diffi 
culties  and  difcouragements,  both  at  home  and  abroad.' 
Indeed,  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  has  removed  many  o| 
them  ;  but,  when  the  channel  of  any  branch  of  trade  h 
been  diverted,  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  bring  the  fame  int 
it's  former  current.  To  effectuate  this,  however,  all  hand 
fhould  be  fet  to  work,  and  all  arts  tried  ;  and,  'till  thefe  fuc 
ceed,  our  fugar-planters  fliould  endeavour  to  bring  othe 
commodities  to  market.  But,  how  the  fugar-trade  of  ou 
colonics  may  be  greatly  advanced,  1  fhall  endeavour  to  fhev 
under  the  article  Sugar. 

It  has  been  computed,  by  fome,  that  there  is  not  lefs  than 
million  and  a  half  of  white  people  in  our  plantations,  whic 
computation  has   been  judged  by  others  fomewhat  of  th 
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highefi  ;   perhaps  it  maybe  fo;  but,  without  doubt,  it  would 
,  to  have  two  millions  of   white  people  there, 

,  ire,  and  no  No  i  at  all  ;  for,  with  all   fub- 

i  to  better   judg   :,   I  cannot  help  thinking  the  flave- 
trad    as  nationally  difadvantageous,  as  it  is  inhuman,  • 
:uul  unchriftian-like.  SeeNECROBsand  African  Trade. 
Kor  do  I  apprehend,  that  rendering  our  colonics  populous  in 
whiles,  inftead  of  blacks,  would  either  drain  the Britifh  do- 
minions, or  at  all  endanger  the  dependency  ol  our  colonies 
th  ir  mother  kingdom.      On  the  contrary,  1  am  ofopi- 
who  have  thought,  that  the  increafe of  peo- 
ple in  the  plantations,  as  it  would   increafe  our   Am 
tr.u!e  in  :/  n  ral,   fo  it   would  certainly  increafe  the  number 
of  our  people  at  home,  and  that  the  methods  propel 
taken  for  the  better  |  u  colonies,  and    improving 

tin  in,   would  infallibly  render  them  more  dependent  on  their 
I 

Though   the   general    propofition,  that  the   number  of  the 
is  the  riches  of  a  country,  be  true,  yet  it  is  trueonly 
of  induftrious  and  ufeful  people;  and  it  is  in  this  fenfe,  and 
:iy,  that  the  number  of  people  in  Holland  is  quoted  as 
:   fo  that,  if  there  be  in  any  country  numbers  of 
Is,  they  arc  fo  far  from  contributing  to  the  wealth 
of  that  country,   that  they  arc  one  great  caufe  of  it's  poverty. 
Now,  it  is  certain,  that  though  this  nation   might  become 
-  rful  and  more  rich,  by  being  mo  e  nuiTO 
n  it  is  ;  yet  there  is  not  any  more  probable  I 
iplifl         this,  than  by  employing  our  ufeful  hands, 
which,   perhaps,   may  be  eifier  done  abroad,   in  our  | 
than  at  home.      We  have  prodig  i  us  ni  I 

hout  the  kingdom,  who  live  knows 

i  :  cannot  therefore  beany  cruelty  In  fending  thefe 
,  where  they  lhail  be  compelled  to  1  ibour,   an  I  I 

n  themfelves,  and  become  ufeful  .     Ma- 

ily  convicted  of  fmall  crimes,  and,  from  the 
•iy  of  the  conviction  and  punifi.  lered  defpe- 

iws  :   it  would  certainly  1  ! 
policy,  as  well  as  charity,  to  putthem  in  the  way  of honert 
,  before  they  become   fuperlatively  v  Multi- 

re,  from  time  I  1  out  of  prifon  by  acts 

of  grace,  and  many  private  acts  of  benevolence,  which  let 
:  liberty  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  leaves  them  in  a 
little  better  condition  than  the  liberty  of  ftarving  ;  and  who 
can  lay,  that  it  would  not  be  highly  laudable  to  find  out 
means  for  giving  thefe  people  bread  as  well  as  freedom  ? 
I  make  no  doubt,  but  there  arc  people  enough  in  thefe  king- 
doms, who  have  liberal  hearts  as  well  as  weighty  purfes,  and 
who  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  raife  a  proper  fund 
for  fending  thefe  people  abroad  ;  not  like  traniports  or  ne- 
groes, but  like  unhappy  Britons,  with  due  provifion  for  their 
comfortable  maintenance  in  their  paflage,  and  a  proper  re- 
ception in  the  places  they  are  lent  to. — This,  as  it  is  a  very 
natural,  fo  it  bids  fair  for  a  very  effectual  way  to  cafe  our 
poor's  rates,  prevent  robbers  and  murderers,  flock  our  co'o- 
■ith  labourers,  and  enlarge  the  trade  of  the  nation. 

*  Colonics,   in  the  East  or  West  Indifs,  fays  the  judi- 

*  cious  Mr  Magens,  fo  far  as  they  take  off  the  ufeful  and  la- 

en  and  divide  the  mother-country  ;  however, 

*  fome  make  even  this  a  qucftion,  as  the  fparing  of  certain 
'■  numbers,  who  cannot  find  means  of  doing  much,  is  the 
c  caufe  of  others  living  better  when  they  are  gone,  and  of 
■c  marryin  r  and  propagating  their  fpecies  more  freely,  as  is 

*  rarely  the  cafe  of  men  in  diftrefled   circumftances.     But, 

*  not  to  extend  this  argument  farther,  it  is  certainly  true, 

*  that  where-ever  large  colonies  are  to  be  planted,  it  is  more 

*  politic    to   encourage  foreigners,   than    to   tranlplant   too 
many  of  the  natives  :   but  it  may  be  juftly  obferved,   that 

*  both  England  and  France  have  many  people  that  do  more 
'  harm  than  g  ;od  at  home,  and  may  either  of  them   fpare 
1  fome  thoufands  annually,  and  ftrengthen  themfelves  by  it 
c  at  home  and  abroad  ;   but  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  induf- 
trious foreigners  are  a  happy  acquifition. 
Spain  admits  none,  or  rarely  any  foreigners  in  America; 
and  that  country  being  rich  and  charming  to  it,  multitudes 
of  the  natives  rcforted  thither  ;  and  the" Spaniards,  at  the 
befit  not  being   a  very  prolific  people,   they  have   much 
weakened   and   expofed   their   country  ;  by  which  means, 
they  who  were  formerly  dreaded  for  their  power,  are  now 
imply  refpe&ed  for  their  wealth,  and  in  no  other  manner 
have  any  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Europe.' 

But,  in  doing  this,  great  confederation  fhould  be  ufed,  that 
there  be  nothing  in  it  of  fhame,  and  as  little  of  compulfion 
is  may  be.  The  terms  ought  to  be  fuch,  as  may  encourage 
people  in  diftrefs  to  accept  them,  and  the  accepting  them 
might  be  in  the  nature  of  a  fuperfedeas  to  all  criminal  profe- 
:utions,  not  of  a  capital  nature.  They  fhould  be  fent  abroad 
ror  a  term  of  years,  or  'till  they  could  repay  a  certain  fum 
sf  monev  to  the  corporation  intruded  with  the  management 
>f  this  scheme,  and  confiderable  rewards  fhould  be  given  to 
ech  as  behaved  well,  and  gained  a  competent  fettlement 
luring  the  time  limited  for  their  remaining  abroad  ;  and,  if 
o  this,  certain  honorary  preferments  were  added,  it  might 
infvver  very  good  purpofes.  Thefe  are  the  outlines  only  of 
i  great  defign,  perhaps,  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the 
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lf-iflature,  who,  poflibly,  may  think  a  tax  oh  public  e 
nd  diver   other  particulars,  a  reafonable  fund  foj 
a  fervicej  there  being  nothing  more  juft,  than  that  lux   ty 
fhould  contribute  to  relieve  necelTity  ;   and   that   thofe.   who 
are  able  to  be  idle,  fhould  be  made  willing  to  help  thofc  that 
muft  work. 

No  trades  deferve  fo  much  our  care  to  procure  and  prefervc, 

and   encourag  ment   to  profecute,  as  thofe  that  employ  the 

mod  (hipping  ;  although  the  commodities  carried  be  of  fmall 

value  i-i  themfelv)    ,  at  part  of  the  commodities  from 

ie.    For,  befides  the  gain  accruing  by  thegoods; 

.:  fuch  trades,  often  more  than  the  value  of  the 

goods,  is  all  profit  to  the  nation  ;  and  they  bring  with  them  a 

cefs  of  teamen  and  naval  prowefs,  the  natural  ftrength 

and  lecurity  of  this  kingdom. 

Colonies  and  plantations  are  both  ftrength  and  riches  to  their 
mother-country,  while  they  are  obliged  inviolably  to  regard 
her  laws  :  and  while  ours  have  Britifh  blood  in  their  veins, 
relations  in  Great-Britain,  and  a  true  f  nfe  of  the  invaluable 
blefling  of  Brililh  liberty,  and  can  get  by  trading  with  us  ; 
the  ftronger  and  greater  they  grow,  the  more  the  crown,  a; 
well  as  the  kingdom,  will  gain  by  them  ;  nothing  but  our  ar- 
bitrary treatment  of  them,  and  our  mifgovcrnment,  can  make 
them  otherwife  than  beneficial  to  the  nation  in  general. 
In  former  times,  thofc  who  were  intruded  with  the  chief 
r  in  our  colonies,  have  granted  Inch  large  trails  of  land, 
II  to  themfelves  as  others,  that  many  planter,  have  been, 
and  are  at  prefent,  prevented  from  inlarging  th' ir  planta- 
,  whereby  the  increafe  of  fet tiers  has  been  prevented, 
r.nd  p  neral  dillouragcd  from  going  thither  as  for- 

merly. It  his  long  been  really  matter  of  fad  complaint,  that 
in  moil  of  our  colonics  there  is  no  land,  though  in  moft  of 
quantities  uncultivated,  left  near  any  fettle- 
ment, that  is  unpatenteed,  or  not  granted  to  fome  particular 
pei fon  ;  which  may  deferve  the  attention  of  the  public  wif- 
dom,  whether  we  conlider  the  lofs  that  has  already  enfued, 
and  muft  enfuc  to  this  kingdom,  by  fuch  large  tracts  of  land 
remaining  uncultivated  ;  and  which  the  proprietors  either 
cannot  or  will  not  fettle  and  plant,  or  fell,  but  on  moft  exor- 
bitant terms;  which  affurcdly  muft  be  repugnant  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  crown  ;  lor  thefe  grants  of  land  were  certainly 
given  to  be  cultivated,  and  not  to  be  monopolized,  in  order 
to  raife  th  ir  value  upon  other  induftrious  planters,  whofe 
lands  might  be  contiguous  to  them,  and  would  gladly  culti- 
vate them  lb,  as  to  render  them  beneficial  to  the  nation  as 
well  as  themfelves. 

Numbers  of  men  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  largenefs  of  do- 
minions ;   'tis  the  increafe  of  hands,  and  the  right  employ- 
ment cf  them,  as   we   have  obferved,  wherein  confifts  the 
profperity  and  happinefs  of  our  nation  ;  and   fure   it   is    an 
egregious  invafion  on  the  liberty  and  property  of  other  Bri- 
tifh fubjecls,  that  perfons  who  have  great  tracts  of  land  in 
America,  will  neither  fettle  or  fell  but  on  the  moft  extrava- 
gant conditions:    and  therefore  is  it  not  highly  reafonable, 
that  fuch  fliall  be  obliged  by  the  laws  to  do   either  the  one 
or  the  other  ;  whereby  induftrious   planters  who  would  in- 
creafe their  plantations,  or  others  who  would  become  fuch, 
may  be  enabled  to  do  fo  on  reafonable  terms  ? 
The  grants  of  fuch  great  tracts  of  land  have  too  often  been 
procured   on  very  eafy   terms,   and    frequently  upon  wrong 
fuggeftions  ;   many  ho;d  fome  thoufands  of  acres  apiece,   and 
thofe  largely  furveyed  ;   fome  patents  are  faid  to  contain  dou- 
ble the  quantity  of  land  mentioned,  or  intended  to  be  grant- 
ed ;  whence  it  is  that  fo  many  thoufand  acres  are  taken  up, 
but  not  planted. — This  drives  away  the  inhabitants  and  fer- 
vants  bred  up  only  to  planting,  into  parts  where  their  labour 
is  not  fo  profitable,  either  to  the  crown  or  to  the  kingdom, 
as  it  would  be  in  our  colonies,  efpecially  in  thofe  not  pro- 
ducing commodities  that  are  of  Britifh  growth  :  befides,  fuch 
practices  are  the  chief  caufe,  that  fome  have  had  no  better 
fuccefs,  or   made   no  greater  progrefs   in   fettlements,   and 
therefore  is.  a  grievance  that  calls  aloud,  for  immediate  re- 
drefs. — The  French  fuffer  nothing  of  this  kind  in  their  plan- 
tations :  however  fo  littleT  may  approve  of  fome  of  the  max- 
ims of  the  French  constitution,  yet  the  cafe  .of  their  trade 
and   plantations  may  deferve  our   notice;  they  oblige  every 
fhip  or  veffel,  bound  to  any  of  their  colonies,   to  carry  fuch 
a   number    of  perfons,    in    proportion    to  it's   tonnage    or 
freight,  paffage  free  ;   not  permitting  any  perfon  to  take  up 
more  land  than  he  fliall   plant  or  manure  in  a  limited  time, 
or  is  necellary  for  him  to  his  planting;  and  furnifhing  per- 
fons who  will  become  fettlers,  with  negroes,   and  all  mate- 
rials and  requifites  wanting  in  making  fettlements,  and  only 
obliging  them  to  repay  the  public  out  of  the  produce,   one 
third  of  what  is  produced,  'till  thereby  the  fum  advanced  be 
fully  repaid. — Thefe,  among  manv  other  wife  meafures,  have 
occafioned  the  rapid  progrefs  that  the  French  have- made  in 
their  American  commerce.     See  French  America. 
The  general  good  cf  the  community   is  ever  to  take  place 
of  that  of  any  particular  perfons  ;  and  therefore,  if  thefe  large 
tracts  of  land  in  the  hands  of  any  of  his  majefty's  fubjects, 
which  remain  uncultivated,  were  but  fettled,   the  benefit  to 
Great-Britain  would  prove  ineffably  great ;  for  it  would  not 
only  be  an  encouragement  to  our  neceffitous  people  chear- 
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fully  to  refort  thither,  but  add  proportionate  ftrength  to  our 
colonies,  greater  variety  to  their  productions,  and  enable  them 
to  fell  as  cheap  as  our  American  competitors  at  foreign  mar- 
kets ;  all  which  will  prove,  not  only  the  grand  preservative, 
but  the  general  increafe  of  our  whole  plantation  commerce  in 
the  new  world. 

As  the  increafe  of  people  muft  neceffarily  occafion  an  increafe 
in  theconfumption  of  all  kinds  of  manufactures,  fo,  the  greater 
any  country's  demands  are  for  them,  the  greater  will  be  it's 
trade  ;  and  the  more  will  the  mother-country,  as  well  as  the 
plantations,  become  opulent  and  powerful. 
The  want  of  falling  into  meafures  Somewhat  adequate  tothofe 
of  the  French  beforementioned,  together  with  the  falls  and 
narrow  notions  entertained  by  too  many  of  our  planters  and 
others,  in  regard  to  the  engroffing  of  immenfe  quantities  of 
land,  and  keeping  them  barren  and  ufelefs,  are  highly  de- 
trimental, and  may,  in  time,  be  abfolutely  ruinous  to  the 
Britifli  intereft  in  America,  if  the  utmoft  policy  is  not  ex- 
erted, to  render  both  our  new  and  old  American  colonies 
profperous. 

Although  fome  American  land-proprietors  and  planters  ima- 
gine, that,  the  fewer  the  fettlements  are,  the  better  will  the 
produce  of  their  plantations  fell ;  yet,  as  this  is  a  principle 
that  muft  render  our  plantation-products  dearer  and  dearer, 
can  any  meafures  more  effectually  tend  to  enable  our  rivals 
in  the  American  trade  to  fupplant  us  at  foreign  markets  ? 
Are  not  thefe  planters  and  land-proprietors  laying  the  certain 
foundation  of  ruin  and  destruction  to  our  American  intereft, 
and  confequently  to  their  own  properties  in  the  end  ? 
Would  they  lay  afide  fuch  notions  and  fchemes,  which  have 
been,  and  Still  are,  pernicious  and  deffructive,  and  fall  upon 
effectual  meafures  for  the  increafe  of  people,  and  better  fettle- 
ment  of  their  countries,  their  own  intereft  would  not  only  be 
the  better  fecured  and  promoted,  but  thofe  of  their  mother- 
kingdom.  I  would  by  no  means  be  underftood,  as  propofing 
to  level  the  property  or  rightful  poffeffions  of  any  perfons  in- 
terefted  in  our  plantations ;  my  intention  is  only  to  fhew  the 
neceflity  of  reftraining  fuch  methods  as  have  been  formerly 
practiSed,  of  taking  up  large  tracts  of  land,  and  to  compel 
thofe  who  have  taken  them  up,  either  to  fettle  or  fell  them  ; 
fo  that  thefe  practices  may  no  longer  prove  a  bar  to  the  in- 
duftry  of  others,  and  that  our  colonies  may  prove  a  lafting 
revenue  to  the  crown,  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  treafure  to 
Great-Britain,  and  the  certain  means  of  multiplying  our  fea- 
men  and  increasing  our  navigation. 

It  is  certain,  that  from  the  very  time  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
the  father  of  our  Englifh  colonies,  and  his  affociates,  firft  pro- 
jected thefe  establishments,  there  have  been  perfons  who  have 
found  an  intereft  in  misrepresenting  or  leffening  the  value  of 
them.  When  the  intention  of  improving  thefe  diftant  coun- 
tries, and  the  advantages  that  were  hoped  for  thereby,  were 
firft  fet  forth,  there  were  fome  who  treated  them  not  only  as 
chimerical,  but  as  dangerous  :  they  not  only  insinuated  the 
uncertainty  of  the  fuccefs,  but  the  depopulating  the  nation, 
if  it  fhould  be  contrary  to  their  expectation.  Thefe,  and 
other  objections,  flowing  either  from  a  narrownefs  of  under- 
ftanding  or  of  heart,  have  been  difproved  by  experience, 
which  hath  fhewn,  that  what  was  then  propofed  was  practi- 
cable in  itfelf,  profitable  in  it's  confequences,  and  attended 
with  none  of  thofe  evils,  which  thofe  pufillanimous  or  ill- 
intentioned  people  apprehended,  or  pretended  fo  to  do. 
The  difficulties  which  will  always  attend  fuch  kind  of  fettle- 
ments at  the  beginning,  proved  a  newcaufe  of  clamour,  and 
ever  will ;  many  malignant  fuggeftions  were  made  about  Sa- 
crificing  fo  many  Englifhmen  to  the  obftinate  defire  of  fet- 
tling colonies  in  countries,  which  then  produced  very  little 
advantage.  But,  as  thefe  difficulties  were  gradually  fur- 
mounted,  thofe  complaints  vanifhed. — No  fooner  were  thefe 
lamentations  over,  but  others  arofe  in  their  ftead  ;  when  it 
could  be  no  longer  faid  that  the  colonies  were  ufelefs,  it  was 
allcdged  that  they  were  not  ufeful  enough  to  their  mother- 
country  ;  that,  while  we  were  loaded  with  taxes,  they  were 
abfolutely  free ;  that  the  planters  lived  like  princes,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  England  laboured  hard  for  a  tolerable  fub- 
fiftance.  —  This  produced  cuftoms  and  impofitions  upon 
plantation-commodities,  which,  if  grievous  to  the  planta- 
tions, muft  turn  to  our  difadvantage  as  well  as  theirs,  and 
confequently  become  detrimental  to  both. 
At  prefent  there  is  a  great  change  in  the  face  of  affairs  in 
thefe  parts  of  the  world,  which  has  produced  a  change  in 
the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  are  fettled  there,  and  ought  like- 
wife  to  produce  a  change  in  our  conduct. — The  principal 
point  in  this  change  was,  the  furprifing  growth  of  the  French 
power  in  America,  before  the  laft  definitive  trkaty, 
and  their  arduous  and  unwarrantable  attempts  daily  to  aug- 
ment their  ftrength  there,  in  order  to  have  gained  the  bai- 
lance  of  trade  and  power  into  their  own  hands,  in  this  port 
of  the  world  ;  which  appeared  from  the  true  and  undifguiled 
ftatc  of  the  cafe,  as  1  have  given  it  under  the  article  of  Bri- 
tish America,  and  which  I  fhall  further  corroborate  un- 
der the  article  French  America,  and  in  divers  other  pans 
of  this  work,  that  have  a  connection  with  each  other. 
If  wc  had  confidered,  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when 
France  had  very  little  trade,  and  her  colonies  were  of  no 


great  confequence,  file  was  then  almofi  a  match  for  all  Kil- 
rope  befide,  and  that  too  when  the  maritime  power:,  were  in 
the  moft  flourifhing  condition  ;  we  might  have  eali'y  \> 
to  what  a  height  her  power  would  increafe  with  the  addition 
of  colonies  and  commerce. — But  we  did  not  Sufficiently  pro- 
vide againft  an  evil,  which  of  all  others  we  ought  moft  to 
have  apprehended. 

The  very  thing  that  had  hitherto  hindered  us  from  conceiv- 
ing as  we  ought  to  do  of  our  danger  in  this  reSpcct,  would 
have  convinced  us,  if  we  had  viewed  it  in  the  right  light, 
and  reafoned  upon  it  as  became  us.  If  we  experience  that, 
in  conjunction  with  the  greateft  powers  upon  the  continent, 
we  have  not  been  able,  for  thefe  fixty  years  paft,  to  fet 
bounds  to  the  ambition  of  France  in  Europe,  what  limitjj 
were  we  like  to  fet  to  her  power  in  America,  when  it  cam.; 
to  bear  any  proportion  there,  to  what  fhe  has  attaint.]  here, 
but  by  giving  an  effectual  check  to  her  career  of  commerce 
and  power   in  the  new   world,  as  we  Seem  to  have  done  by 

the   DEFINITIVE    TREATY  of  1 763? 

The  nature  of  their  government,  though  it  makes  their  Sub- 
jects lei's  happy,  renders  their  colonics  the  more  formidable^ 
and  enables  the  prince  to  protect  them  more  effectually,  and 
to  grant  them,  from  time  to  time,  greater  encouragement; ; 
fo  that  we  need  not  wonder  they  have  overcome  fo  many  dif- 
ficulties, or  that  the  trade  of  the  French  iflands  fhould  be  fo 
much  more  confiderable  now,  than  it  was  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht. — We  may  likewife  be  afiured  of  thin,  that,  the  more 
their  trade  increafes,  the  more  it  will  be  encouraged  ;  be- 
caufe  of  the  fteady  and  uniform  conduce  of  the  French  mi- 
niftry,  to  emulate  each  other  in  the  care  and  protection 
thereof. 

As  to  our  apprehenfions  in  regard  to  the  French  colonies, 
time  has  fhewn  they  were  but  too  well  founded  ;  our  fettle- 
ments on  the  continent,  as  I  have  fnewn,  were  furrour.dcd 
by  them  ;  the  correspondence  between  Canada  and  Lomfiana 
was  in  fome  manner  fettled  ;  and,  though  a  little  more  time 
might  have  been  requifite  to  perfect  the  deSigns  they  had 
formed  on  that  fide  ;  yet,  if  we  had  net  obtained  the  peace  we 
have  done  by  the  definitive  treaty,  they  would  have 
in  few  years  perfected  them,  and  then  we  fhould  have  found 
our  circumftances  very  uneafy.  This  muft  appear  plain  and 
certain  to  every  man,  who  will  turn  his  thoughts  to  what 
we  have  urged  throughout  this  work  :  we  ihould  not  there- 
fore admire,  that  thofe  who  both  felt  and  faw  it,  expreffed 
themfelves  with  fome  warmth  upon  this  topic. 

Remarks. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article,  it  may  be  ufeful,  I  apprehend,, 
to  obviate  fome  objections  that  have  been  too  frequently  made 
againft  due  encouragement  being  given  to  our  Britifh  colo- 
nies ;  one  of  which  is,  that,  if  they  fhould  be  encouraged, 
they  would  grow,  fhake  off  the  Englifh  government,  or 
attempt  an  independency  of  this  kingdom. 
To  diffipate  fears  and  jealoufies  of  this  kind,  we  dtfire  it  may 
be  obferved, 

1.  If  we  confider  the  Situation  of  our  colonies,  which  now 
Stretch  all  aiong  the  coaft  of  North  America,  and  are 
Separated  from  each  other  by  great  rivers,  a  very  little  to 
guard  thofe  paffages  would  make  it  impracticable  for  people 
the  moft  defperately  inclined  to  unite  in  one  body. 

2.  As  the  fcbiiltance  of  thefe  colonies-  is  the  Supplying  chiefly 
our  Sugar  plantations  withflour,  bifcuit,  pipe-ltaves,  SiSh, 
and  other  provifions,  the  prohibiting  them  that  commerce 
would  Soon  prove  their  destruction,  there  being  above  800 
veffels  belonging  to  the  province  of  New  England  only,  that 
are  employed  in  the  coafting  and  iiShing  trade. 

3.  It  is  to  be  confidered,  that  our  colonies  are  under  different 
governments.  Maryland  and  Penfylvani.)  have  their  refpectiv* 
proprietary  governors,  and  the  Jerieys  and  New  York  alio  1  heir 
diftinct  governors. — New  England  has  alfo  a  diftin.t  govern- 
ment from  the  reft,  Sec.  Is  it  ealily  practicable,  therefore, 
for  thofe  different  governments  to  form  a  defign  of  defection 
from  England,  without  being  difcovered,  and  betraying  on* 
another  ? 

New  England  has  formerly,  indeed,  Shewed  an  uncommon 
ftiffnefs,   very  different  from  thu  regard  thev  ou^ht  to  hrivf 
had  for  their  mother-country,  or  a  true-fenfeof  the  pro:ecTiM 
and  tendernefs  which  have  been  extended  to  them  ;    bet.   we 
apprehend,  what  has  heretofore  been  done,  was; 
to  the  perfonal  cavils  and  machinations  of  fome  m 
affected  popularity,   than  to  any  general  intention  to 
independency.     It  is  certain,  that  the  moft  judicious  ami  op«T» 
lent  amongft  them  highly  defefted  fuch  pro       ! 
But,    if  New  England  Ihould  ever  prclume  to  attempt  to  be 
independent  of  this   kingdom,    the  Hopping  their  Supplying 
the  Sugar  iflands,  and  then  coafting  and  fifhmg  : 
fo  diftrefs  them  that  they  would  not   long  be  abl  ■  1  1  lubfiftj 
and  the  Share  they  poii'efs  of  that  trade  would   fail  into  the 
hands  of  the  other  colonies,  which  would  greatly  enrich  them, 
and,  perhaps,  irrecoverably  impoverish  New  England.    But, 
if  Some   turbulent  men  Should   ever   be  capable  of  raifing  a 
Spirit  of  defection  among  them,    a  fquadron  of  light  Si 
would   entirely  cut  oft'  their   trade  j    and,   if  that  did   not 
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effectually  anfwcr  the  end,  the  government  of  England 
Would  be  compelled,  contrary  to  their  lenity,  to  do  what 
other  nations  do  of  choice,  viz.  place  ftanding  forces  among 
them,  to  keep  them  in  fubjection,  and  oblige  them  to  raife 
money  to  pay  them.  Thefe  things  are  not  fuggefted  from 
the  leaft  apprehenfion,  that  thefe  people  will  ever  be  fo  in- 
fatuated, but  to  (hew  the  confequences  that  may  reafonably 
be  prefumed  to  follow  from  fo  rafh  and  impolitic  an 
attempt. 

Some  perfons  have  heretofore  infinuated  that  this  colony 
might  one  day  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  fome 
foreign  potentate;  which  muft  be  either  France,  Spain,  or 
Holland.  In  regard  to  the  two  former,  the  fpirit  of  perfec- 
tion which  prevails  under  their  government,  without  any 
other  reafon,  fecms  fufficient  to  diflipate  apprehcnfions  of  this 
kind.  Moreover,  the  defpotic  power  of  thofe  nations  differs 
fo  greatly  from  the  mild  and  gentle  government  of  England, 
that  the  very  perfons  who  fhould  be  unhappily  fpirited  to 
raife  fuch  disturbances,  would  themfelves  tremble  at  the 
thoughts  of  a  change  from  the  happy  ftate  of  freedom  and 
liberty,  to  that  of  arbitrary  will,  perfecution,  and  tyranny:  fo 
that  there  could  be  no  hopes  left  but  from  Holland  ;  and,  as 
we  lie  between  them  and  New  England,  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  fuch  an  enterprise  mould  prove  fuccefsful  ;  nor  would 
a  change  of  this  nature  any  ways  meliorate  the  condition  of 
thefe  people. 

Although  fears  and  jealoufies  of  this  kind  fhould  beabfolutely 
groundlefs,  yet  there  are  fome  who  have  apprehended  mif- 
chiefs  of  another  nature,  that  may  enfue  from  giving  effectual 
encouragement  to  our  plantations  for  the  railing  of  hemp, 
flax,  pot-afh,  pitch  and  tar,  indico,  filk,  iron,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
for  that,  as  foon  as  they  mall  be  eftablifhed  in  the  methods 
of  producing  thefe  rough  materials,  they  will  certainly  fet 
up  thofe  manufactures  with  which  we  now  fupply  them, 
and  thereby  deprive  us  of  thofe  advantages  we  are  entitled 
to  reap  from  their  eftablifhment. 

But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  parliament  of  England  will 
ever  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  our  plantations,  in  regard  to  a 
matter  of  fuch  important  concernment  to  this  kingdom  ;  for, 
if  thefe  attempts  are  not  effectually  reftrained,  they  will  ever 
occafion  fuch  heart-burnings  between  our  colonies  and  their 
mother-country,  as  may,  and  certainly  will,  prove  injurious 
to  both.  But  keeping  our  planters  to  the  raifing  of  fuch  ma- 
terials for  our  Britifh  manufactures,  as  we  are  neceflitated  to 
take  at  prefent  from  foreign  nations  and  their  colonies,  will 
effectually  prevent  jealoufies  and  mifunderftanding  between 
Britons  and  her  American  brethren,  and  give  mutual  ftrength, 
riches,  and  power,  to  both. 

Are  not  fuch  the  natural  means  to  render  thefe  kingdoms,  and 
her  plantations,  more  and  more  independent  of  other  flates 
and  empires,  with  refpect  to  their  maritime  and  commercial 
intcreft?  And  do  we  not  daily  experience  the  neceffity  of 
fuch  policy  being  fteadily  and  vigoroufly  purfued  ? 
Have  not  moft  of  the  nations  of  Europe  interfered  with  us, 
more  or  lefs,  in  divers  of  our  ftaple  manufactures,  within 
half  a  century,  not  only  in  our  woollen,  but  in  our  lead  and 
tin  manufactures,  as  well  as  our  fifherics  ?  Shall  not  the  Bri- 
tifh colonies  be  effectually  encouraged  to  raife  raw  filk  for 
our  Britifh  manufacturers  to  work  up,  when  his  Pruffian  ma- 
jefty,  it  feems,  is  about  to  do  fo  in  his  German  dominions, 
which  are  deftitute  of  thofe  benefits  and  advantages  for  the 
purpofe,  that  our  colonies  enjoy  f  Shall  we  be  obliged  to 
take  hemp  and  flax,  and  other  naval  ftores,  from  foreign 
countries,  when  our  own  colonies,  if  effectually  promoted, 
will  certainly  afford  us  all  that  we  want?  Shall  we  import 
iron,  pot-afh,  indico,  cocheneal,  dyeing  woods,  cacao,  cof- 
fee, and  drugs  of  various  kinds,  of  foreign  nations,  when  we 
can  have  them  within  ourfelves  ?  Shall  our  linnen  manufac- 
tures in  Scotland  and  Ireland  be  cramped,  or  labour  under  any 
difadvantages  for  rough  materials  fuitable  to  their  manufac- 
tures, when  our  Britifh  America  is  able  to  produce  them, 
either  in  one  colony  or  another  ?  Why  fhould  we  not  en- 
tourage the  building  of  large  bulky  fhips  in  our  plantations, 
fuch  as  are  ufed  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  in  order  to  im- 
port part  of  our  timber,  if  we  cannot  the  whole,  from  oiir 
continent  colonies  ? 

Let  our  plantations  have  every  encouragement,  that  will  in- 
terfere only  with  the  commercial  interefts  of  foreign  nations, 
and  with  thofe  more  efpecially  who  have  rivalled  and  fup- 
planted  us  in  the  fugar,  and  other  our  plantation  branches  of 
trade;  and  they  will  be  far  more  beneficially  employed,  than 
to  think  of  fetting  up  the  manufactures  of  their  mother- 
iingdom,  or  making  off  their  dependency:  nothing,  I  am 
j>erfuaded,  will  induce  them  to  either  of  thefe,  but  the  want 
of  being  promoted,  in  due  fubferviency  to  the  intereft  of 
Great-Britain. 

jThis  kingdom,  with  it's  dependencies,  is  doubtlefs  as  well 
[able  to  fubfift  within  itfelf,  as  any  nation  in  Europe  :  we  are 
?as  happily  fituated,  all  our  territories  confidered  together,  as 
f  any  nation  in  the  whole  world,  and  a  conftitution  fuperior  to 
any  throughout  the  globe;  we  are  blefled  with  an  induftrious 
tnd  enterprifing  people,  accomplifhed  for  all  the  arts  of  com- 
merce, war,  of  peace :    we  have  provifions  in  abundance, 
and  thofe  of  the  belt  fort,  and  are  capable  of  raifing  more 
:han  fufficient  for  double  the  number  of  inhabitants;  we  have 
Vol.  I. 


the  befl  materials  for  cloathing,  and  fl.ind  in  need  ot  nothing, 
cither  for  ufe  or  luxury,  but  what  v/c  have  at  home,  or  mighi 
have  from  our  colonies  (which  will  demonftrably  appeal 
throughout  this  undertaking  :)  fo  that  we  might  create  fuch 
an  intcrcourfe  of  trade  among  ourlclvey,  and  between  u|  aim 
our  plantations,  as  would  maintain  a  prodigious  navigation, 
even  though  we  traded  to  no  other  parts.  See  the  article.* 
America,  Britain,  Great  -  Britain,  Planta- 
tions. 

And,  if  our  colonies,  by  means  of  all  the  encouragement 
which  they  require,  became  as  populous  in  white  people  as 
they  are  capable  of,  and  were  not  permitted  at  all  to  inter- 
fere with  the  manufactures  of  Great-Britain,  would  they  not 
import  an  additional  quantity  of  manufactures  from  us,  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants;  and  which  they 
would  be  enabled  to  pay  for,  by  means  of  thofe  rough  mate- 
rials wherewith  they  fumifhed  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land ?  And  although  in  confequence  of  taking  theft:  particu- 
lars before  enumerated  from  our  own  plantations,  we  fhould 
take  lefs  of  the  fame  from  foreign  countries;  and,  although 
thefe  countries  fhould  retaliate  upon  us,  and  take  lefs  of  Bri- 
tifh products  and  manufactures  ;  yet  we  fhould  gain  as  much, 
if  not  more,  by  encouraging  of  our  plantations,  rather  than 
thofe  foreign  nations;  becaufe  we,  at  prefent,  pay  a  great 
annual  ballance  to  many  of  thefe  countries,  which  ballance 
being  faved,  that  would  abfolutel)  enter  within  ourfelves 
and  our  colonics.  Nay,  'tis  reafonable  to  believe,  that  our 
plantations,  being  brought  to  fuch  a  flourifhing  ftate  and 
condition,  would  enable  us  to  fupply,  in  part,  other  foreign 
countries  with  their  productions. 

Nor  would  our  maritime  power,  and  the  number  of  our  fea- 
men,  be  diminifhed  by  this  policy;  for  our  conftant  navi- 
gation to  and  from  our  own  colonies  would,  perhaps,  prove 
as  good  a  nurfery  for  our  royal  navy,  as  that  we  carry  on 
with  thofe  foreign  nations,  from  whom  we  take  fuch  com- 
modities as  might  be  railed  in  our  own  plantations:  and,  as 
our  naval  power  is  the  grand  bulwark  whereon  we  muft  ever 
rely,  to  maintain  our  happy  independency,  as  a  free  and  a 
trading  people,  why  need  we  be  afraid  to  difoblige  other  na- 
tions, by  taking  lefs  in  value  in  their  commodities  than  they 
do  of  ours  ?  Which  maxim,  we  humbly  conceive,  ought  to 
be  the  pole-ftar,  whereby  the  government  of  our  plantations 
mould  be  fleered.  However,  it  would  not  be  politic  per- 
haps, to  put  our  plantations  upon  railing  the  whole  of  thefe 
commodities,  which  wcat  prelenttake  ftom  other  countries, 
wherewith  we  drive  a  trade  nationally  beneficial ;  but  what 
objection  can  be  made  againft  raifing  thofe  materials  in  our 
own  colonies,  which  we  now  take  from  thefe  countries  with 
which  we  carry  on  a  commerce  nationally  difadvantageous  ? 
In  order  to  judge  of  the  real  imminent  danger  our  colonies 
and  plantations  were  in  before  the  Peace,  fee  the  articles 
British  America,  French  America,  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, and  the  articles  France  and  Spain.  And,  that  we 
may  take  a  view  of  this  important  fubjedt  in  every  light  it 
will  admit  of,  we  fhall  re-confider  it  under  the  article  Plan- 
tations, Sugar  Colonies. 

For  the  regulation  of  the  trade  of  our  Britifh  Colonies,  the 
following  act  of  parliament  paffed  in  the  year  1763,  which 
being  very  important,  we  judge  the  whole  of  it  reqirifite  to 
be  given. 

An  Act  for  granting  certain  duties  in  the  British  Colo- 
nies and  Plantations  in  America;  for  continuing, 
amending,  and  making  perpetual,  an  act  pafled  in  the  fixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majeftv  king  George  the  fe- 
cond,    (intitled,  An  act  for  the  better  securing 

AND  ENCOURAGING  THE  TRADE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S 
SUGAR  colonies  IN  America  ;)  for  applying  the  pro- 
duce of  fuch  duties,  and  of  the  duties  to  arife  by  virtue  of 
the  faid  act,  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  defending, 
protecting,  and  fecuring,  the  faid  colonies  and  planta- 
tions ;  for  explaining  an  act  made  in  the  25th  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.   (intitled,  An  act  for  the 

ENCOURAGEMENT    OF    THE    GREENLAND    AND    EAST- 

land  trades  ;)  and  for  altering  and  difallowing  feveral 
drawbacks  on  exports  from,  this  kingdom,  and  more 
effectually  preventing,  the  clandeftine'conveyance  of  goods 
to  and  from  the  faid  colonies  and  plantations,  and  im- 
proving and  fecuring  the  trade  between'  the  fame  and 
Great-Britain. 

'  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  new  provifions  and  regulations 

*  fhould   be   eftablifhed   for  improving  the  revenue  of  this 

*  kingdom,  and  for  extending  and  fecuring  the  navigation 
'  and  commerce  between  Great-Britain  and  your  majefty's 

*  dominions  in  America,  which,  by  the  peace,  have  been 

*  fo  happily  enlarged  :  And  whereas  it  is  juft  and  neceffarv, 
'  that  a  revenue  be  raifed,  in  your  majefty's  faid  dominions 

*  in  America,  for  defraying  the  expences  of  defending,  pro- 

*  tedting,  and  fecuring  the  fame;  we,  your  majefty's  moft 

*  dutiful  and  loyal  fubjects,  the  commons  of  Great-Britain 

*  in  parliament  aflembled,  being  defirous  to  make  fome  pro- 
«  vifion,  in  this  prefent  feffion  of  parliament,  towards  raifing 
«  the  faid  revenue  in  America,  have  refolved  to  give  and 

*  grant  unjto  your  majefty  the  feveral  rates  and  duties  herein 
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*  after  mentioned  ;  that,  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of 
'  September,  1764,  there  fhall  be  railed,  levied,  collected, 
4  and  paid   unto  his    majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  for 

*  and  upon  all  white  or  clayed  sugars,  of  the  produce 

*  or  manufacture  of  any  colony  or  plantation   in  America, 

*  not  under  the  dominion  of  his  majesty,  his  heirs 
'  and  successors  ;  for  and  upon  indico,  and  coffee  of 

*  foreign   produce    or  manufacture ;  for  and    upon  all 

*  wines  (except  French  wine)  ;  for  and  upon  all  wrought 

*  silks,     bengals    and    stuffs,    mixed   with    silk    or 

*  herba,  of  the  manufacture  ofPfiRsiA,  China,  or  East 
4  India,    and   all    callico,    painted,    dyed,    printed    or 

*  ftained  there ;  and  for  and  upon  all  foreign  linnen 
'  cloth  called  cambrick  and  French  lawns,  which 

*  fhall  be  imported  or  brought  into  any  colony  or  plantation 

*  in  America,  which  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be,  under 

*  the  dominion  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors,  the 

*  feveral  rates  and  duties  following;  that  is  to  fay, 

*  For   every    hundred   weight  avoirdupois  of  fuch  foreign 

*  white  or  clayed  fugars,  one  pound  two  fhillings,  over  and 

*  above  all  other  duties  impofed  by  any  former  act  of  parlia- 

*  merit. 

4  For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  fuch  foreign  indico, 
'  fix  pence. 

*  For  every  hundred  weight  avoirdupois  of  fuch  foreign  cof- 

*  fee,  which  fhall  be  imported  from  any  place  except  Great 
'  Britain,  two  pounds  nineteen  fhillings  and  nine  pence. 

*  for  every  ton  of  wine  of  the  growth  of  the  Madeira's,  or 

*  of  any  other  ifland  or  place  from  whence  fuch  wine  may 

*  be  lawfully  imported,  and  which  fhall  be  fo  imported  from 

*  fuch  iflands  or  places,   the  fum  of  feven  pounds. 

*  For  every  ton  of  Portugal,  Spanifh,  or  any  other  wine, 

*  (except  French  wine)  imported  from  Great  Britain,  the 

*  fum  of  ten  fhillings. 

*  For  every   pound    weight  avoirdupois   of  wrought  liiks, 

*  Bengals,  and  fluffs,  mixed  with  filk  or  herba  of  the  ma- 

*  nufacture  of  Perfia,  China,  or  Eaft  India,  imported  from 

*  Great  Britain,  two  fhillings. 

*  For  every  piece  of  callico,  painted,  dyed,  printed,  or 
4  ftained,  in  Perfia,  China,  or  Eaft  India,  imported  from 

*  Great  Britain,  two  fhillings  and  fix  pence. 

*  For  every  piece  of  foreign  linnen  cloth  called  Cambrick, 

*  imported  from  Great  Britain,  three  fhillings. 

*  For  every  piece  of  French  lawn  imported   from  Great 

*  Britain,  three  fhillings. 

'  And  after  thofe  rates  for  any  greater  or  leffer  quantity  of 
'  fuch  goods  reflectively. 

*  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 

*  That  from  and  after  the  faid  29th  day  of  September,  1764, 

*  there  fhall  alfo  be  raifed,  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  unto 

*  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  for  and  upon  all  cof- 

*  fee  and  pimento,  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  any  Bri- 

*  TISH  COLONY  OR  PLANTATION  IN  AMERICA,  which  fhall 

*  be   there  laden    on   board  any  Britifh  fhip  or  vefTe],  to 

*  be  carried  out  from  thence  to  any  other  place  whatfoever, 
4  except  Great  Britain,  the  feveral  rates  and  duties  follow- 

*  ing;  that  is  to  fay, 

*  For  every  hundred  weight  avoirdupois  of  fuch  Britifh  cof- 
4  fee,  feven  fhillings. 

4  For  every  pound  weight  avoirdupois  of  fuch  Britifh  pi- 
4  mento,  one  halfpenny. 

4  And  after  thofe  rates  for  any  greater  or  leffer  quantity  of 
4  fuch  goods  reflectively. 

*  And  whereas  an  act  was  made  in  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign 
'  of  his  late  majefty  king  George  the  fecond,  intituled,  An 
4  act  for  the  better  fecuring  and  encouraging  the  trade  of  his 
4  majefty's  fugar  colonies  in  America,  which  was  to  continue 
4  in  force  for  five  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  24th  day 
4  of  June,  17335  and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of 
4  parliament;  and  which  by  feveral  fubfequent  acts,  made  in 
4  the  nth,  the  19th,  the  26th,  the  29th,  and  the  31ft  years 
4  of  the  reign  of  his  faid  late  majefty,  was  from  time  to  time 
4  continued  ;  and  by  an  act  made  in  thefirft  year  of  the  reign 
4  of  his  prefent  majefty,  was  further  continued  until  the  end 

*  of  this  prefent  feffion  of  parliament ;  and  although  the  faid 
'  act  hath  been  found  in  fome  degree  ufeful,  yet  it  is  highly 
4  expedient  that  the  fame  fhould  be  altered,  enforced,  and 
'  made  more  effectual ;  but  in  confideration  of  the  great 
1  diftance  of  feveral  of  the  faid  colonies  and  plantations  from 
4  this  kingdom,  it  will  be  proper  farther  to  continue  the  faid 
4  act  for  a  fhort  fpace,  before  any  alterations  and  amend - 
4  ments  fhall  take  effect,  in  order  that  all  perfons  concerned 
4  may  have  due  and  proper  notice  thereof:  Be  it  therefore 
4  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  the  faid  act,  made 
4  in  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty  king 
4  George  the  lecond,  cntituled,  An  act  for  the  better  fecu- 

*  ring  and  encouraging  the  trade  of  his  majefty's  fugar  colo- 
4  nies  in  America,  fhall  be,  and  the  fame  is  hereby  further 

*  continued  until  the  30th  day  of  September,   1764. 

4  And  be  it  fuither  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
4  from  the  29th  day  of  September,  1764,  the  faid  act,  fub- 
«  jeet  to  fucli  alterations  and  amendments  as  are  herein  after 
1  contained,  fhall  be,  and  the  fame  is  hereby  made  per- 
'  petual. 
4  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 


4  in  lieu  and  inftead  of  the  rate  and  duty  impofed  by  the  faid 
4  act   upon  molaffes  and   fyrups,  there  fhall,  from  and  after 
'   the  faid  29th  day  of  September,    1764,  be  raifed,   levied, 
4  collected,  and   paid   unto  his   majefty,  &c.  for  and  upon 
4  every  gallon  of  molaffes  or  fyrups,  being  the  grow;h,  prp- 
4  duct,  or  manufacture  of  any  colony  or  plantation  in  Ame- 
4  rica,  not  under  the  dominion  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  or 
'  fucceflbrs,  which  fhall  be  imported  or  brought  into  any 
4  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  which  now  is,  or  here- 
4  after  may  be,  under  the  dominion  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs 
4  or  fucceflbrs,  the  fum  of  three  pence. 
4.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  afore- 
4  faid,  That  the  faid  rates  and  duties  hereby  charged  upon 
4  fuch  foreign  white  or  clayed  fugars,  foreign  indico,  foreign 
4  coffee,  wines,  wrought  filks,  Bengals,  and'  fluffs   mixed. 
'  with  filk  or  herba,  callico,  cambricks,  French  lawns,  and 
4  foreign  molaffes  or  fyrups,  imported  into  any  Britifh  Ame- 
4  rican  colony  or  plantation,  fhall  be  raifed,  levied,  collect- 
4  ed,  and  paid,  in  the  fame  manner  and  form,  and  by  fuch 
'  rules,  ways,  and  means,  and  under  fuel)  penalties  and  for- 
4  feitures,    (not  othcrwife  altered  bv  this  act)  as  are   men- 
4  tioncd  and  expreifed  in  the  faid  act  of  parliament  made  in 
4  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty  king  George 
4  the  fecond,  with  refpect  to  the  railing,  levying,  collecting, 
4  and  payment  of  the  rates  and  duties  thereby  granted  ;  and 
4  that  the  aforefaid  duties  hereby  charged  upon  Britifh  coffee 
4  and  pimento,  exported  from  any  Britifh  colony  or  planta- 
4  tion,  fhall  be  raifed,    levied,  collected,   and' paid,  in  the 
4  fame  manner   and   form,    and   by  fuch  rules,  ways,  and 
4  means,  and  under   fuch  penalties  and   forfeitures,  as   are 
'  mentioned  and  referred  unto  in  an  act  of  parliament  made  ; 
4  in  the  25th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Ch.;rlcs  the  fecond, 
4  intituled,  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Greenland 
4  and  Eaftland  trades,  and  for  the  better  fecuring  the   t  an- 
4  tation  trade,  with  refpect  to  the  railing,  levy  n 
4  ing,  and  payment  of  the  rates  and  duties  there;,;,  g 
4  upon    the  feveral  goods   therein  particularly  enumerated  ; 
4  and    that  all    powers,    penalties,  provifions,    articles    and 
4  claufes,  in  thofe  acts   refpectively  contained  and  referred 
*  unto,   (except  in  fuch  cafes  wh 
'  by  this  act)  fhall  be  obferveu, 

4  in  execution,  for  the  raifing,  levying,  collecting,  and  an- 
4  fwering  the  refpective  rates  and  duties  granted  by  this  act, 
4  as  fully  and  effectually,  as  if  the  fame  were  particularly 
4  and  at  large  re-enacted  in  the  body  of  this  prefent  a^r,  and 
4  applied  to  the  rates  and  duties  hereby  impofed  ;  and  as 
4  fully  and  effectually,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  the' 
4  fame  could  have  been  at  any  time  put  in  execution,  for  the 
4  like  purpofes,  with  refpect  to  the  rates  and  duties  granted 
4  by  the  faid  former  acts. 

4  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  by  the 
4  authority  aforefaid,  That,  if  the  importer  of  any  wines 
'  fhall  refufe  to  pay  the  duties  hereby  impofed  thereon,  it 
4  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  collector,  or  other  ;  roper 
4  officer  of  the  cuttoms  where  fuch  wines  fhall  be  imported 
4  and  he  is  hereby  refpectively  required  to  take  and  fecure 
4  the  fame,  with  the  cafks  and  other  package  thereof,  andtft 
4  caufe  the  fame  to  be  publickly  fold,  within  the  fpace  of 
4  twenty  days  at  the  moft  after  fuch  refufal  made,  and  at  fuch 
4  time  and  place  as  fuch  officer  fhall,  by  four  or  more  days 
4  publick  notice,  appoint  for  that  purpofe  ;  which  wine  fhall 
4  be  fold  to  the  beft  bidder,  and  the  money  anting  by  the 
4  fale  thereof  fh all  be  applied  in  the  firft  place,  in  payment 
4  of  the  faid  duties,  together  with  the  charges  that  fhail  hav< 
4  been  occafioned  by  the  faid  fale;  and  the  overplus,  if  any 
4  fhall  be  paid  to  fuch  importer,  or  any  other  perfon  authO' 
4  rized  to  receive  the  fame. 

*  Provided  alfo,  That  if  the  money  offered  for  the  purchafe 
4  of  fuch  wine,  fhall  not  be  fufficient  to  difebarge  the  duti 
4  and  charges  aforefaid,  then,  and  in  every  fuch  cafe,  th< 
'  collector  or  other  proper  officer,  fhall  caufe  the  wine  to  b 
1  ftaved,  fplit,  or  othcrwife  deftroyed,  and  fhall  return  thi 
4  cafks  or  other  package  wherein  the  fame  was  contained  t< 
4  fuch  importer. 

4  And  it  is  hereby  declared  and  enacted,  That  every  piece  0 
4  callico  intended  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  herein  befon 
4  mentioned,  if  of  the  breadth  of  one  yard  and  a  quartc 
4  under,  fhall  not  exceed  in  length  ten  yards  ;  and  if  abov 
4  that  breadth,  fhall  not  exceed  fix  yards  in  length  ;  and  th: 
4  every  piece  of  cambrick  and  French  lawn  fhall  contai 
4  thirteen  ells  each,  and  fhall  pay  duty  for  the  fame  in  thol 
4  proportions  for  every  greater  or  Idler  quantity,  accon 
'  to  the  fum  herein  before  charged  upon  each  piece  of 

*  goods  refpectively. 

*  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforcfai 
1  That  all  the  monies  which,  from  and  after  the  29th  day" 
4  September,  1764,  fhall  arife  by  the  feveral  rates  and  duti 
'  herein  before  granted  ;  and  alfo  by  the  duties  which,  fro 
'  and  after  the  faid  29th  day  of  September,  1764,  fhal* ' 
<  raifed  upon  fugar  and  pancles,  by  virtue  of  the  faid  a 
'  made  in  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  faid  late  majef 
4  king  George  the  fecond,  (except  the  neceffary  charges 
4  raifing,  collecting,  levying,  recovering,  anfwering,  payir 
'  and  accounting  for  the  fame)  (hall  be  paid  into  the  rece 
'  of  his  majefty's  exchequer,  and  fhall   be  entered  fepar 
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*  and  apart  from  all  other  monies  paid  or  payable  to  his  ma- 

*  jefty,  liia  heirs  or  fucceflbrs  3  and  fhall  be  there  referved, 

*  to  be  from  time  to  timedifpofed  ofby  parliament,  towards 
'  defraying  the  necefl'ary  expenees  of  defending*  protecting, 

*  and  fecuring  the  Britifh  colonies  and  plantations  in  A- 
'  merica. 

*  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 

*  That  from  and   after  the   tenth  day  of  September  1764, 

*  upon  the  exportation  of  any  fort  of  wine  (except  French 

*  wines)  from  this  kingdom  to  any  Britifh  colony  or  planta- 

*  tion  in  America,   as   merchandize,   the  exporter  fhall  be 

*  paid,   in  lieu  of  all  former  drawbacks,   a  drawback  or  al- 

*  lowance  of  all  the  duties  paid  upon  the  importation  ot  fuoh 

*  wine,  except  the  fum  of  three  pounds  ten  ihillings  per  ton, 

*  (part  of  the  additional  duty  of  four  pounds  per  ton,  granted 

*  by  an  aft  made  in  the  laft  feffion  of  parliament,   intituled, 

*  An  act  for  granting  to  his  majefty  fevcral  additional  du- 
4  ties  upon  wines  imported  into  this  kingdom,  and  certain 
«  duties  upon   all  cyder  and    perry,   and  tor  raifing  the  fum 

*  of  three  millions  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  by  way  of 
«  annuities  and  lotteries,  to  he  charged  on  the  laid  duties  5) 
4  and  alfo  except  fuch  part  of  the  duties  paid  upon  wines 

*  imported  by  {hangers  or  aliens,  or  in  foreign  (hips,  as  ex- 

*  cceds  what  would  have  been  payable  upon  fuch  wines,   if 

■  the  fame  had  been  imported  by  Britiih  fubjects,  and  in 
«  Britifh  (hips,  any  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage  to  the  contrary 

*  notwithstanding  ;  which  drawback  or  allowance  fhall  be 
'  made  in  fuch  manner,  and  under  fuch  rules,  regulations, 

*  penalties,   and  forfeitures,   in  all  refpects,  as  any  former 

*  drawback  or  allowance,  payable  out  of  the  duties  of  cuf- 
'  toms  upon  the  exportation  of  fuch  wine,  was,  could,  or 
'  might  be  made,  before  the  pafTing  of  this  act. 

*  Provided  always,  audit  is  hereby  further  enacted,  That 
'  upon  the  entry  of  any  fuch  wine  for  exportation  to  any 
'  Britifh  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  and  before  any 

*  debenture  fhall  be  made  out  for  allowing  the  drawback 
'  thereon,  the  exporter  fhall  give  bond,  with  fufficicnt  fecu- 
'  rity,  to  his  majeity,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  to  be  ap- 
«  proved  of  by  the  collector,  or  other  principal  officer  of  the 

*  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  exportation,  in  treble  the  amount 

*  of  the  drawback,   payable  for  the  goods,  that  the  fame  and 

*  every  part  thereof  fhall  (the  danger  of  the  feas  and  enc- 

*  mics  excepted)  be  really  and  truly  exported  to,  and  landed 
'  in,  fome  Britifh  colony  or  plantation  in  America  ;  and  that 

■  the  fame  fhall  not  be  exported,  or  carried  to  any  other 
'  place  or  country  whatfoever,  nor  relandcd  in  any  part  of 

*  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  i Hands  of  Gucrniey,  Jerfey, 

*  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  or  either  of  them  ;  and  fuch 
'  bonds  fhall  not  be  delivered  up  nor  difcharged  until  a  cer- 
'  tificatc  fhall  be  produced,  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the 

*  collector,  or  other  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the 
'  port  or  place  where  fuch  goods  fhall  be  landed,  teftifying 

*  the  landing  thereof:    and  the  condition  of  fuch  b.uid  fhall 

*  be,  to  produce  fuch  certificate  in  eighteen  months  from  the 
'  date  of  the  bonds  (the  dangers  of  the  feas  and  enemies  ex- 

*  cepted). 

'  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  afore- 
«  faid,  That  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  May  1764,  no 

*  part  of  the  rate  or  duty,   commonly  called  the  old  fubfidy, 

*  fhall  be  repaid  or  drawn  back,  for  any  foreign  goods  of 
'  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Europe  or  the 
»  Eaft  Indies,  which  fhall  he  exported  from  this  kingdom  to 
«  any  Britifh  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  (wines,  white 

*  callicoes,  and  muflins,  only  excepted)  ;   any  law,  cuftom, 

*  or  ufage,   to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

*  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
'  That  from  and  after  the  tenth  day  of  September  1764, 

*  upon  the  exportation  of  any  fort  of  white  callicoes  or  muf- 

*  lins,  except  as  herein  after  is  mentioned,  from  this  kiDg- 
«  dom  to  any  Britifn  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  be- 
4  fides  the  one  half  of  the  rate  or  duty  commonly  called  the 
'  Old  Subfidy,  which  now  remains  and  is  not  drawn  back 
'  for  the  fame  ;  there  alfo  fhall  not  be  repaid  or  drawn  back 

*  the  further  fum  of  four  pounds  fifteen  fliillings  for  every 

*  hundred  pounds  of  the  true  and  real  value  of  fuch  goods, 
'  according  to  the  grofs  price  at  which  they  were  fold  at  the 

*  fale  of  the  United  Company  of  A'lerchants  trading  to  the 
'  Eaft  Indies,  being  the  third  part  of  the  net  duties  granted 
«  thereon  refpectively  by  two  feveral  acts  of  parliament,  the 
'  one  made  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
«  king  William  the  third,  intituled,  An  act  for  laying  fur- 
«  thcr  duties  upon  wrought  filk,   muflins,   and  fome  other 

I  *  commodities  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  for  enlarging  the  time 

►  •  «  for  purchafing  certain  reverfionary  annuities  therein  men- 

«  tioned  ;  and  the  other  made  in  the  third  and  fourth  year  of 

«  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  intituled,  An  act  for  continuing 

*  duties  upon  low  wines,  and  upon  coffee,  tea,  chocolate, 
«  fpices  and  pictures,  and  upon  hawkers,  pedlars,  and  petty 

*  chapmen,  and  upon  muflins  ;   and  for  granting  new  duties 

*  upon  feveral  of  the  faid  commodities,  and  alfo  upon  calli- 
«  coes,  China  ware,  and  drugs  ;  any  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage, 
4  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

«  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  autho- 
«  rity  aforefaid,  That  until  the  firft  day  of  March  1765, 
«  upon  the  exportation  from  this  kingdom,  to  any  Britifh 
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'  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  of  fuch  white  callicoes 

'  or  muflins  only  as  were  fold  on  or  before  the  25th  day  ol 

4  March  1 764,   at  the  fale  of  the  United  Company  of  Mer- 

4  chants   trading  to   the   Eaft   Indies,    fuch  and   the   fame 

'  drawbacks   fhall  be  allowed  as  are  now  payable  upon  the 

c  exportation  of  the  faid  goods. 

'  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 

'  if  any  merchant  or  other  pcrfon  fhall,   from  and  after  the 

'  firft  day  of  May  1764,   enter  any  goods  for  exportation  to 

*  parts  beyond  the  feas,  other  than  to  the  faid  Britifh  co!o- 
'  nies  or   plantations   in   America,   in  order  to  obtain  uny 

*  drawback  not  allowed  by  this  act  upon. the  exportation  of 
'  fuch  goods  to  the  faid  Britifh  colonics  or  plantations  ;  and 
'  the  faid  goods  fhall  nevertheless  be  carried  W%hf  Britifh 
'  colony  or  plantation  in  An«erica,  and  landed  there,  con- 
4  trary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  hereof,  that  then 
4  and  in  fuch  cafe  the  drawback  fhall  be  forfeited,,  and  the 
'  exporter  of  fuch  goods,  and  the  maftcr  of  the  fliip  or 
4  veflel  on  board  which  the  fame  were  loaden  and  exported, 
4  fhall  forfeit  double  the  amount  of  the  drawback  paid  or 
'  to  be  paid  for  the  fame,  and  alfo  treble  the  value  of  the 
'  faid  goods. 

*  And  it  is  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  T. 

4  from  and  after  the  faid  firft  day  of  May  1764,  if  any  goods 
'  not  allowed  to  draw  back  any  part  ol  the  old  fubfidy,  or 
'  any  other  duty  by  this  act,  fhall  be  entered  for  exportation 
4  from  this  kingdom  to  any  other  place  beyond  the  feas,  ex- 

*  cept  to  fome  Britifh  colony  or  plantation  in  America,  in 
4  every  cafe  where  the  exporter  is  required,  by  any  law  now 
'  in  force,  to  fvvcar  that  fuch  goods  are  not  landed  or  in- 
'  tended  to  be  landed  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  ifle 
'  of  Man,  there  fhall  alfo  be  added  to,  and  included  in, 
4  the  oath  upon  the  debenture  for  fuch  goods,  "  any  Britifh 
'*  colonies  or  plantations  in  America." 

'   And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 

*  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September  1764,  no  rum  or 
'  fpirits  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  colo- 
4  nies  or  plantations  in  America,  not  in  the  pofleffion,  or 
4  under  the  dominion  of  his  majetty,   his  heirs  or  fucceflbrs, 

*  fhall  be  imported  or  brought  into  any  of  the  colonies  or' 
'  plantations  in  America,    which  now  are,  or  hereafter  may 

*  be,  in  the  pofTcflion,  or  under  the  dominion  of  his  majefty, 
4  his  heirs  or  fucceflbrs,  upon  forfeiture  of  all  fuch  rum  or 
4  fpirits,  together  with  the  fhip  or  veflel  in  which  the  fame 
'  fhall  be  imported,  with  the  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture 
4  thereof,  to  be  feized  by  any  officer  or  officers  of  his  ma- 
'  jefty's  cuftoms,  and  profecutcd  in  fuch  manner  and  form 
4  as  herein  after  isexpreffed  ;  any  law,  cuftom,  or  ufage  to 
4  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

4  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  and  declared,  by  the  au- 
'  thority  aforefaid,  That  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of 
4  September  J  764,  nothing  in  the  before  recited  act  made  in 
4  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty  king  George 
4  the  fecond,  or  any  other  act  of  parliament,  fhall  extend, 
4  or  be  conftrucd  to  extend,  to  give  liberty  to  any  perfon  or 
4  perfons  whatfoever  to  import  into  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
4  any  fort  of  fugars,  but  fuch  only  as  fhall  be  fairly  and  bona 
4  fide  loaden  and  fhipped  in  Great  Britain,  and  carried  di- 
4  reilly  from  thence  in  fhips  navigated  according  to  law. 
4  And  for  the  better  preventing  frauds  in  the  importation  of 
4  foreign  fugars  and  paneles,  rum  and  fpirits,  molafles  and 
4  fyrups,  into  any  of  his  majefty's  dominions,  under  pretence 
4  that  the  fame  are  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
4  the  Britiih  colonies  or  plantations,  it  is  further  enacted,  by 
4  the  authority  aforefaid,  That,  from  and  after  the  29th  day 
4  of  September  1764,  every  perfon  or  perfons  loading  on 
4  board  any  fhip  or  veflel,  in  any  cf  the  Britifh  colonies  or 
4  plantations  in  America,  any  rum  or  fpirits,  fugars  or  pa- 
4  ncles,  molafles  or  fyrups,  as  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manu- 
4  facture  of  any  Britifh  colony  or  plantation,  fhall,  before  the 
4  clearing  out  of  the  faid  fhip  or  veflel,  produce  and  deliver  to 
4  the  collector,  or  other  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the 
4  loading  port,  an  affidavit  figned  and  fworn  to  before  fome 
4  juftice  of  the  peace  in  the  faid  Britifh  colonies  or  planta- 
4  tions,  either  by  the  grower,  maker,  or  fhipper  of  fuch 
4  goods,"  or  his  or  their  known  agent  Or  factor,  exprefling, 
4  in  words  at  length,  and  not  in  figures,  the  quality  of  the 
4  goods  fo  fhipped,  with  the  number  and  denomination  of 
4  the  packages,  and  defcribing  the  name  Or  names  of  the 
4  plantation  or  plantations,  and  the  name  of  the  colony 
4  where  the  fame  grew,  or  were  produced  and  manufactured  ; 
4  which  affidavit  fhall  be  attefted,  under  the  hand  of  the  faid 
4  juftice  of  the  peace,  to  have  been  fworn  to  in  his  prefence, 
4  who  is  hereby  required  to  do  the  fame  without  fee  or  re- 
4  ward  :  and  the  collector,  or  other  principal  officer  of  the 
4  cuftoms  to  whom  fuch  affidavit  fhall  be  delivered,  fhall 
4  thereupon  grant  to  the  mafter,  or  other  perfon  having  the 
4  charge  of  the  fhip  or  veflel,  a  certificate  under  his  hand 
4  and  feal  of  office,  (without  fee  or  reward)  of  his  having 
4  received  fuch  affidavit  purfuant  to  the  directions  of  this 
4  act ;  which  certificate  fhall  exprefs  the  quality  of  the  goods 
4  fhipped  on  board  fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  with  the  number  and 
4  denomination  of  the  packages  :  and  fuch  collector  or  other 
4  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms  fhall  alfo,  (without  fee  or 
4'  reward)  within  thirty  days  after  the  failing  of  the  fhip  or 

•  vef&i,. 
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s  veflel,  tianfmit  an  exact  copy  of  the  faid  affidavit  to  the 

5  fecretary's  office  for  the  respective  colony  or  plantation 
'  where  the  goods  were  {hipped,  on  forfeiture  of  five 
'  pounds. 

*  And  it  is  further  enacted,   That  upon  the  arrival  of  fuch 

*  fhip  or  veflel  into  the  port  of  her  difcharge,  either  in  Great 

*  Britain,  or  any  other  port  of  his  majefty's  dominions,  where 
c  fuch  goods  may  be  lawfully  imported,  themafter,  or  other 
c  perfon  taking  the  charge  of  the  fhip  or  veflel,  fhall,   at 

*  the  time  he  makes  his  report  of  his  fhip  or  cargo,  deli- 
'  ver  the  faid  certificate  to  the  collector,  or  other  principal 

*  officer  of  the  cuftoms  :  and  make  oath  before  him,  that 

*  the  goods  fo  reported  are  the  fame  that  are  mentioned  in 

*  the  faid  certificate,   on  forfeiture  of  one  hundred  pounds  ; 

6  and  if  any  rum  or  fpirits,  fugars  or  paneles,  molafles,  or 
'  fyrups,  fhall  be  impbrted  or  found  on  board  any  fuch  fhip 
6  or  veflel,  for  which  no  certificate  fhall  be  produced,  or 
f  which  fhall  not  agree  therewith,  the  fame  fhall  be  deemed 
'  and  taken  to  be  foreign  rum   and  fpirits,    fugar  and  pa- 

*  neleS,  molafles  and  fyrups  ;   and  fhall  be  liable  to  the  fame 

*  duties,  reftrictions,  regulations,  penalties  and  forfeitures, 
'  in  all  refpects,   as   rum,   fpirits,  fugar,  paneles,  molafles 

*  and  fyrups,  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of 

*  any  foreign  colony  or  plantation  would  reflectively  be 

*  liable  to  by  law. 

'  Provided  always,  That  if  any  rum  or  fpirits,  fugars  or  pa- 
f  neles,  molafles  or   fyrups,  (hall  be  imported  into  Great 

*  Britain  from  any  Britifh  colony  or  plantation  in  America, 

*  without  being  included  in  fuch  certificate  as  is  herein  be- 

*  fore  directed ;  and  it  fhall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  fa- 
'  tisfaction  of  the  commiflioners  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms  at 
f  London  or  Edinburgh  refpectively,   that   the  goods  are 

*  really  and  truly  the  produce  of  fuch  Britifh  plantation  or 
'  colony,  and  that  no  fraud  was  intended ;  it  fhall  and  may  in 

*  fuch  cafe  be  lawful  for  the  faid  refpective  commiffioners  to 

*  permit  the  faid  goods  to  be  entered,  upon  payment  of  the 
'  like  duties  as  fuch  goods  would  be  liable  to  if  this  law 
c  had  not  been  made. 

'  And  whereas,  by  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  twelfth 
'  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  fecond,   intituled, 

*  An  act  for  encouraging  and  increafing  of  fhipping  and  na- 

*  vigation,   and  feveral  fubfequent  acts  of  parliament  which 

*  are  now  in  force,  it  is,  amongft  other  things  directed,  that 
'  for  every  fhip  or  veflel    that  fhall  load  any  commodities, 

*  in  thofe  acts  particularly  enumerated,  at  any  Britifh  plan- 

*  tation,  being  the  growth,  product  or  manufacture  thereof, 

■  bonds  fhall  be  given  with  one  furety  to  the  value  of  one 

■  thoufand  pounds,  if  the  fhip  be  of  lefs  burden  than  one 

*  hundred  tons,  and  of  the  fum  of  two  thoufand  pounds  if 
'  the  fhip  be  of  greater  burthen  j  that  the  fame  commodi- 
s  ties  fhall  be  brought  by  fuch  fhip  or  veflel  to  fome  other 
'  Britifh  plantation,  or  to  fome  port  in  Great  Britain  :  not- 
'  withftanding  which,  there  is  great  reafon  to  apprehend  fuch 
'  goods  are  frequently  carried  to  foreign  parts,  and  landed 
1  there.  And  whereas  great  quantities  of  foreign  molafles 
'  and  fyrups  are  clandestinely  run  on  fhore  in  the  Britifh 

'  colonies,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  revenue,  and  the  great 
'  detriment  of  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  and  its  American 
c  plantations  ;  to  remedy  which  practices  for  the  future,  be 
;  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  from  and 
;  after  the  29th  day  of  September  1764,  bond  and  fecurity 
;  in  the  like  penalty  fhall  alfo  be  given,  to  the  collector  or 

*  other  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  any  port  or  place 
;  in  any  of  the  Britifh  American  colonies  or  plantations,  with 

:  one  furety,  befides  the  mafter  of  every  fhip  or  veflel  that 
fhall  lade  or  take  on  board  there  any  goods  not  particu- 

:  larly  enumerated  in  the  faid  acts,  being  the  product  or  ma- 
nufacture of  any  of  the  faid  colonies  or  plantations  ;  with 
condition,  that  in  cafe  any  molafles  or  fyrups,  being  the 
produce  of  any  of  the  plantations  not  under  the  dominion 
of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  fhall  be  laden  on 
board  fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  the  fame  fhall  (the  danger  of 
the  feas  and  enemies  excepted)  be  brought,  without  fraud 
or  wilful  diminution,  by  the  faid  fhip  or  veflel,  to  fome  of 
his  majefty's  colonies  or  plantations  in  America,  or  to 
fome  port  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  the  mafter  or  other 
perfon  having  the  charge  of  fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  fhall  im- 
mediately upon  his  arrival  at  every  port  or  place  in  Great 
Britain,  or  in  the  Britifh  American  colonies  and  planta- 
tions, make  a  juft  and  true  report  of  all  the  goods  laden 
on  board  fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  under  their  true  and  proper  de- 
nominations; and  if  any  fuch  non-enumerated  goods  fhall 
be  laden  on  board  any  fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  before  fuch  bond 
(hall  be  given,  the  goods  fo  laden,  together  with  the  fhip 
or  veflel  and  her  furniture,  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  fhall  and 
may  be  fcized  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  and  profe- 
cuted  in  the  manner  herein  after  directed. 
And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
That  every  mafter,  or  perfon  having  the  charge  of  any 
fhip  or  veflel,  fhall,  before  he  departs  from  any  Britifh 
colony  or  plantation  where  he  receives  his  lading,  take  a 
certificate,  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  collector  or 
other  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms  there  (which  certi- 
ficate fuch  officers  are  hereby  required  to  grant  without  fee 


*  or  reward)  that  bond  hath  been  given  purfuant  to  the  di- 
1  rections  of  this  or  any  other  act  of  parliament  as  the  cafe 

*  fhall  require;  and  the  mafter,  or  perfon  having  the  charge 

*  of  fuch   fhip  or  veflel,   fhall  keep  fuch  certificate  in  his- 

*  cuftody  till  the  voyage  is  compleated  ;  and  fhall  then  de- 
1  liver  the  fame  up  to  the  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of 
'  the  cuftoms,  at  the  port  or  place  where  he  fhall  difcharge 

*  his  lading,   either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  any  Britifh  Ame- 

*  rican  colony  or  plantation,  on  forfeiture  of  one  hundred 
'  pounds  for  each  and  every  offence. 

1  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  That  if  any  Britifh  fhip 

*  or  veflel,  laden  as  aforefaid,  with  any  goods  of  the  pro- 
'  duce  or  manufacture  of  any  Britifh  colony  or  plantation 
'  in  America,  or  having  on  board  any  molafles  or  fyrup6, 

*  the  produce  of  any  foreign  colony  or  plantation,  fhall  be 

*  difcovered  by  any  officer  of  his  ivlajefty's  cuftoms,  within 
'  two  leagues  of  the  fhore  of  any  Britifh  colony  or  planta- 

*  tion  in  America,  and  the  mafter  or  perfon  taking  charge 
'  of  fuch  fhip  or  veflel  fhall  not  produce  a  certificate,  that 
'  bond  has  been  given,  purfuant  to  the  directions  of  this  or 
4  any  other  act  of  parliament,  as  the  cafe  may  require;  or 
4  if  he  fhall   not  produce  fuch  certificate  to  the  collector  or 

*  other  chief  officerof  the  cuftoms  where  he  fhall  arrive,  either 

*  in  Great  Britain  or  any  Britifh  American  colony  or  plan- 

*  tation,   fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  with  her  tackle,   apparel  and 

*  furniture,  and  all  the  goods  therein  laden  fhall  be  forfeited, 

*  and  fhall  and  may  be  feized  and  profecuted  as  herein  after 

*  is  directed. 

*  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  afore- 
(  faid,  That  the  faid  bond  directed  to  be  given  by  this  act, 

*  with  refpect  to  fuch  non-enumerated  goods,  fhall  continue 

*  in  force  for  one  year  from  and  after  the  completion  of  the 
'  voyage  ;  and  in  cafe  no  fraud  fhall  appear  within  that  time, 

*  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  commiffioners  of  his  majefty's 

*  cuftoms,  or  any  four  or  more  of  them,  to  direct  the  faid 
1  bond  to  be  delivered  up. 
'  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 

*  That  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September  1764,  all 
1  coffee,  pimento,  cocoa  nuts,  whale  fins,  raw  filk,  hides 
«  and  fkins,  pot  and  pearl  afhes,  of  the  growth,  production 
«  or  manufacture  of  any  Britifh   colony  or   plantation  in 

*  America,   fhall  be  imported  directly  from  thence. into  this 

*  kingdom,  or  fome  other  Britifh  colony  or  plantation,  un- 
«  der  the  like  fecurities,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  as  are  par- 

*  ticularly  mentioned  in  two  acts  of  parliament,  made  in  the 
«  twelfth  and  twenty-fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
«  the  fecond,  the  former  intituled,  An  act  for   the  encou- 

*  raging  and  encreafing  of  fhipping  and  navigation ;  and 
«  the  latter  intituled,  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the 

*  Greenland  and  Eaftland  trades,  and  for  the  better  fc- 
«  curing  the  plantation  trade,  or  either  of  them,  with  re- 
«  fpect  to  the  goods  in  thofe  acts  particularly  enumerated; 
«  any  law,  cuftom  or  ufage  to  the  contrary  notwithftand- 

*  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
«  That  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September  1764,  no 
«  iron  nor  any  fort  of  wood,  commonly  called  lumber,  as 
'  fpecified  in  an  act  pafled  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of 
'  king  George  thefirft,  intituled,  An  act  for  giving  further 
'  encouragement  for  the  importation  of  naval  ftores,  and 
8  for  other  purpofes  therein  mentioned,  of  the  growth,  pro- 
c  duction  or  manufacture  of  any  Britifh  colony  or  planta- 
1  tion  in  America,  fhall  be  there  loaden  on  board  any  fhip 
=  or  veflel,  to  be  carried  from  thence,  until  fufficient  bond 
'  fhall  be  given,  with  one  furety  befides  the  mafter  of  the 
1  veflel,  to  the  collector  or  other  principal  officer  of  the 
1  cuftoms  at  the  loading  port,  in  a  penalty  of  double  the 
;  value  of  the  goods,  with  condition,  that  the  faid  goods 
;  fhall  not  be  landed  in  any  part  of  Europe  except  Great 

Britain  ;  which  bonds  fhall  be  difcharged  in  the  manner 
hereafter  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  fay,  for  fueh  of  the  faid 
goods  as  fhall  be  entered  for,  or  landed  in  Great  Britain, 
the  condition  of  the  bonds  fhall  be,   to  bring  a  certificate 
in  difcharge  thereof,   within  eighteen  months  from  the 
date  of  the  bond  ;  and  within  fix  months  for  fuch  of  the 
faid  goods  as  fhall  be  entered  for,  or  landed  in  any  of  the 
Britifh  colonies  or  plantations  in  America ;  which  refpec- 
tive certificates  fhall  be  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the 
collector  or  other  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  refident 
at   the  port  or  place  where  fuch  goods  fhall  be  landed, 
teftifying  the  landing  thereof ;   and  for  fuch  of  the  faid 
goods  as  fhall  be  entered  for,  or  landed  at,  any  other  place 
in  America,  Africa,  or  Afia,  to  bring  the  like  certificate, 
within  twelve  months,  under  the  common  feal  of  the  chief 
magiftrate,  or  under  the  hands  and   feals  of  two  known' 
Britifh  merchants  rending  there  ;   or  fuch  bond  or  bonds 
fhall  be  difcharged,  in  either  of  the  faid  cafes,  by  proof 
upon  oath   made  by  credible  perfons,  that  the  faid  good* 
were  taken  by  enemies,  or  perifhed  in  the  feas. 
And  for  the  better  preventing  frauds,  in  the  importation  or 
exportation  of  goods  that  are  liable  to  the  payment  of  du- 
ties, or  are  prohibited,  in  the  Britifh  colonies  or  planta- 
tions in  America,   it  is  further  enacted,   by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  That  from  and  after  the  29th  Day  of  September 
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'   1764,    no  n-noil;,  wares   or   merchandizes,   of  any  kind 

«  Whatsoever,  fhall  be  (hipped  or  laden  on  hoard  any  fliip  or 

I  in  any  of  the  Britain  colonics  or  plantations  in  Ame- 

*  rica  to  be  carried  from  thence  to  any  other  Britifli  colony 

*  or  plantation,  without  a  fufferance  or  warrant  fiiit  had 
4  anil  0I1  ained  from  the  collector  or  other  proper  officer  of 
'  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  or  place  where  fuch  goods  (hall  be 

*  intended   to  be   out   on  board  ;   and  the  matter  of  every 

*  fuch  fliip  or  veffel  fhall,   before  the  fame  be  removed   or 

*  carind  01:  :10m  the  port  or  place  where  he  takes  in  his 
'  lading,   take  out  a  cocket  or  cockets,  expreffing  the  quan- 

*  tity  or  qualite  of  the  goodi,   and  mai  ks  of  the  package  lb 

*  laden,   with  the  merchants  names  by  whom  (hipped  and 

*  to  whom  configned  ;  and  if  they  are  goods  that  arc  liable 
'  to  the  payment  of  any  duty,  cither  upon  the  importation 
'  into,  or  upon  the  exportation  from  the  faid  colonics  or 
'  plantations,  the  faid  coc'.et  or  cockets  (hall  likewife  di- 
«  ftinctly  fpecify,  that  the  duties  have  been  paid  for  the 
'  fame,  referring  to  the  times  or  dates  of  entry  and  pay- 
'  nient  of  fuch  duties,  and  by  whom  they  were  paid  ;  which 
'  cocket  or  cockets  (hall  be  produced  by  the  matter  of  Inch 

*  (hip  or  v  Hi  I,   to  the  collector  or  oth  r  principal  officer  of 

*  the  cuftoms,   at  the  port  or  place  where  fuch  (hip  or  veff.l 

*  fliall  arrive,  in  any  of  the  Britifh  colonies  or  plantations  in 
'  America,  before  any  part  of  the  goods  are  unladen  or  put  on 
'  fhore  :   and  if  any  goods  or  merchandizes  (hull  be  (hipped 

*  as  aforefaid  without  fuch  fufferance,  or  the  veil'el  (hall  de- 
c  part  and   proceed  on  her  voyage  without  fuch  cocket  or 

*  cockets,  or  the  goods  dial!  be  landed  or  put  on  fhore  be- 
'  fore  fuch  cocket  or  cockets  are  produced  at  the  port  or 
'  place  of  difcharge,    or  if  the  goods  do  not  agicc  in  all  re- 

*  fpecls  therewith,  the  goods,  in  any  or  cither  of  thefe  cafes, 

*  (hall  be  forfeited  and  loft;   and  any  officer  of  his  m.. jetty's 

*  cuftoms  is  hereby  im powered  to  ttop  any  fuch  (hip  or  vef- 
1  fel,   bound  as  aforefaid,   which  (hall  be  d  within 

*  two  leagues  of  the  fhore  of  any  of  the   (aid  Bntilii  col    - 

*  nics  or  plantations  in  America,  and  to  feize  and  take  from 
'  thence  all  the  goods  which  fhall  be  found  on  board  fuch 
'  (hip  or  veffel  for  which  no  fuch  cocket  or  cockets  fhall  be 

*  produced  to  him. 

*  And  whereas  Britifh  veffels  arriving  from  foreign  parts  at 

*  feveral  of  the  out  ports  of  this  kingdom,    fully  or  in  part 

*  laden  abroad  with  goods  that  are  pretended  to  be  d< 
'  to  I", me  foreign  plantation,  do  frequently  take  on 

"  fome  fmall  parcels  of  go<>  k    igdi    1,   which  are 

*  entered  outwards  for  fome  Britiih  t  plantati  >n, 
'  and  a  cocket  and  clearance  thereupon  |  ranted  for  fuch 
1  goods,    under  cover  of  which    the  wboll    cargo 

1  velTels  are  clandettinely  landed  in  the  Britifh  American  do- 
1  minions,   contrary   to  feveral   acts   of  parliament  n 
''  force,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  tre.dv  and  revenue  of 
I  this  kingdom  ;  for  remedy  whereof,   be  it  further  en 
1  by  the  authority  aforefaid,   That,    from  and  after  the  tint 
;  day  of  M..y  1764,   no  fhip  or  \eiTcl  fhall,  upon  any   pre- 
1  tence  whatfoever,   be  cleared  outwards  from  any  port  of 
this   kingdom,    for  any  land,    ifland,   plantation,   colony, 
territory  or   place,    to  his  majefty   belonging,    or   \ 
fhall  hereafter  belong  unto,   or  be  in  the  pofleffion  or  un- 
der the  dominion  of  his  majefty,  h;s  heirs  or  fuccefll  rs,  in 
America,    unlefs  the  who'e  and  entire  cargo  of  fuch  (hip 
or  vcfiel  fliall  be,   bona  fide,  and  without  fraud,  lad 
(hipped  in  this  kingdom  ;   and  any  officer  of  his  majeftv's 
cuftoms    is  hereby   impowered  to  ftop  any  Britifh  fhip  or 
vcflel    arriving  from  any  port  of  Europe,   which  fliall  be 

*  difcovercd  within  two  leagues  of  the  fhore  of  any  of  the 
faid  Britiih  colonies  or  plantations  in  America,  and  to 
feize  and  take  from  thence,  as  forfeited,  any  goods  (e 

as  herein  after  mentioned)  for  which  the  mafter,  or  oilier 
perfon  taking  the  charge  of  fuch  fhip  or  vefi'cl,  fliall  not 
produce  a  cocket  or  clearance  from  the  collector  or  proper 
officer  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms,  certifying,  that  the  laid 
goods  were  laden  on  board  the  faid  fliip  or  veliel  in  fome 
port  of  Great  Britain. 

Provided  always,  that  this  act  (hall  not  extend,  nor  be 
conftrued  to  extend,  to  forfeit,  for  want  of  fuch  cocket 
or  clearance,  any  fait  laden  in  Europe,  for  the  flfheries  in 
New  England,  Newfoundland,  Penfylvania,  New  York 
and  Nova  Scotia,  or  any  other  place  to  which  fait  is  or 
(hall  be  allowed  by  law  to  be  carried  ;  wines  laden  in  the 
Madeiras,  of  the  growth  thereof;  and  wines  of  the 
growth  of  the  weftern  iflands,  or  Azores,  and  laden  there  ; 
nor  any  horfes,  victuals,  or  linen  cloth,  of  and  from  Ire- 
land, which  may  be  laden  on  board  fuch  (hips  or  vefiels. 
And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  That  if  any  perfon  or 
perfons  fliall  counterfeit,  rafe,  alter  or  falfify  any  affidavit, 
certificate,  fufferance,  cocket  or  clearance,  required  or  di- 
rected by  this  act  ;  or  fhall  knowingly  or  willingly  make 
ufe  of  any  affidavit,  certificate,  fufferance,  cocket  or  clear- 
ance, fo  counterfeited,  rafed,  altered  or  falfified,  fuch  per- 
fon or  perfons  fliall,  for  every  fuch  offence,  forfeit  the 
urn  of  five  hundred  pounds  ;  and  fuch  affidavit,  certifi- 
ate,  fufferance,  cocket  or  clearance,  fliall  be  invalid  and 
f  no  effect. 

nd  whereas,  by  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  ninth 
ol.  I. 
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'  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty  king  George  the  le* 

*  cond,  intituled,  An  act  for  indemnifying  perfons  who 
'  haVe  be  n  guilty  of  offences  againft  the  laws  made  for  fe- 
'  curing  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  and  for  enforcing 
'  thofe  laws  for  the  future;  and  by  other  aits  of  parli; 

*  fince  made,  which   arc  now  in  force,  in  order  to  prevent 

*  the  clandeftine  landing  of  goods  in  this  kingdom,   from 

*  veffels  which  hover  upon  the  coafts  thereof;  feveral  goods 
'  and  vcflels,  in  thofe  laws  particularly  mentioned  and  de- 
'  fcribed,  are  declared  to  be  forfeited,  if  fuch  veffels  are 
'  found   at  anchor,  or  hovering  within  two  leagues  of  the 

*  fhore  of  this  kingdom,  without  being  compelled  thereto 
1  by  ncccility  or  diftrefs  of  weather  ;  which  laws  have  been 
'  found  very  beneficial  to  the  public  k  revenue:  And  wherc- 
'  as,  if  fome  provifion  cf  this  fort  v/as  extended  to  his  Ma- 

*  jetty's  American  dominions,   it  may  be   a  means  of  pre- 

*  venting  an  illicit  trade  therewi  h,  and  tend  to  enforce  an 
'  act  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
'  the  fecond,   intituled,    An   act  for    the  encouraging  and 

*  increafing  of  ft  I  navigation  ;  and  another  act 
'  made  in  the  feventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  reign  of  king 
'  William  the  third,  intituled,  An  act  for  preventing  frauds, 

*  and  regulating  abufes  in  the  plantation  trade,  fo  far  as 
'  thofe  laws  do  prohibit  any  goods  or  commodities  to  be 
'  imported  into,  or  exported  out  of,  any  Britiih  colony  or 
1  plantation  in    America,    in  any   foreign   fhip  or  vcflel; 

*  to  which  en  I  therefore,  be  it  enact. d  by  the  .  thority 
'  aforefaid,  That,  from  and  after  the  29th  lay  of  -  :  tcmber 

*  1 7^4,  if  any  foreign  fhip  or  veflel  whatfoeve  -  in.ll  be 
'  found  at  anchor,  or  hovering  withjn  tw  •  .  >g  of  the 
'  fhore  of  any  land,  ifland,  plantation,  coi  .  .,  territory  or 
1  place,  which  fli  ill  or  may  be  in  the  pofllffion,  or  under 
'  the  dominion  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  or  fucceffors,  in 
'  America,  and  (hall  not  depart  from  the  coaft,   and  pro- 

*  cccd  upon  her  voyage  to  fome  foreign  port  or  place,  with- 
'  in  forty-eight  hours  .liter  the  m  ifter  or  other  perfon  taking 
1  I  .  fuch  (hip  or  veflel  fliall  be  required  fo  to  do, 
'  by  any  officer  of  his  majefly's  cuftoms,  unlefs  in  cafe  of 
'  u  neceffity  and  diftrefs  of  weather,   fuch  (hip  or 

(Tel,   with  all  ihe  "oods  therein  laden,   fliall  be  forfeited 
'  audi  It,   whether   bulk   fhall    have  been   broken  or  not  ; 

*  and  1  be  feized  and  profecuted  by  any  officer 

*  of  hib  majefty's  cuftoms,  in  fuch  manner  and  form  as 
1   herein  after  is  expi 

4  Provid  that  nothing  herein  contained  (hall  ex- 

*  tend,  o.  be  conftrued  t.,  extend,  to  any  fliip  or  veflel  be- 
'  Li  Aging  to  the  fubjects  of  the  French  king,  which  fliall 
'  be  found  fifhing,  and  not  carrying  on  any  illicit  trade,  on 
'  that  part  of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland  which  ftretches 

om   ihe    place  called  Cape  BonaVifta  to   the  northern 

*  po  nt  o!  the  fa:d  ifland,   and   from   thence  running  down 

n  fide,  reaches  as  far  as  the  place  called  Point 
«   Riche. 
1   And  in  order  to  prevent  anv  illicit  trade  or  commerce  be- 

*  tween  his  majefty's  fubjects  in  America,  and  the  fubjects 

*  of  the  crown  of  France,  in  the  iflands  of  Saint  Pierre  and 
'  Miquclon,  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  by  the  authority 
'  aforefaid,  That  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  Septem- 
'   ber  1764,  if  any  Britifh  (hip  or  veflel  fhall  be  found  ftand- 

*  ing  into,  or  coming  out   from  cither  of  tl  ofe  iflands,   or 

*  hovering  or  at  anchor  with  11  two   lea;.    .  >  of  the  coafts 

*  thereof,  or  fliall  be.  difcovered  to  have  ta  en  any  goods  or 
'  merchandizes  on  boaid  at  either  of  them,    or  to  have  been 

*  there  for  that  purpofe,  fuch  fhip  or  veflel,  and  all  the 
1  goods  Ui  taken  on  board  there,    fliall  be  forfeited  and  loft, 

*  and  fhall  and  may  be  feized  and  profecuted  by  any  officer 

*  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms  ;  and  the  mafter,  or  other  perfon 
'  having  the  charge  of  fuch  fliip  or  veflel,  and  every  per- 
'  fon   concerned   in  taking   any  fuch  goods  on  board,   fhall 

*  forfeit  treble  the  value  thereof. 

'  And  to  prevent  the  concealing  any  goods  in  falfe  packages, 
'  or  private  places,  on  board  any  fliip  or  veffel  arriving  at 
'  any   of  the  Britifh   colonies   or  plantations   in  America, 

*  with  intent*  to  their  being  clandeftinely  landed  there,  be  it 

*  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  from  and 
'  after  the  29th  day  of  September  1764,   all  goods  which 

*  fhall  be  found  concealed  in  any  place  whatfoever  on  board 
'  any  fuch  fliip  or  veflel,  at  any  time  after  the  mafter  there - 
'  of  fliall  have  made  his  report  to  the  collector,  or  other  pro- 
'  per  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  and  which  fliall  not  be  com- 
'  prifed  or  mentioned  in  the  faid  report,   fliall  be  forfeited 

*  and  loft,  and  fhall  and  may  be  feized  and  profecuted  by 
e  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms ;  and  the  mafter,  or  other  per- 
'  fon  having  the  charge  or  command  of  fuch  fhip  or  veffel, 
'  (in  cafe  it  can  be  made  appear,  that  he  was  any  wife  con- 
'  fencing  or  privy  to  fuch  fraud  or  concealment)  fhall  for- 
'  feit  treble  the  value  of  the  goods  fo  found. 

*  And  it  is  hereby 'further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
'  That  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September  1764,  if 

*  any  goods  or  merchandizes  whatfoever,  liable  to  the  pay- 

*  ment  of  duties  in  any  Britifh  colony  or  plantation  in  Ame- 
«  rica,  by  this  or  any  other  act  of  parliament,  fliall  be 
'  loaden  on  board  any  fliip  or  veffel  outward  bound,  or  fhall 

*  be  unfhipped  or  landed  from  any  fhip  or  veflel  inward 
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botnd,  before  the  refpeftive  duties  due  thereon  are  paid, 
agrteable  to  law ;  or    if  any  prohibited  goods  whatfoever 
fhall  be  imported  into,  or  exported  out  of  any  of  the  laid 
colonies  or  plantations,  contrary   to  the   tru^  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  or  any  other  aft  of  parliament,    eveiy 
perfon  who  fhall  be  afiifting  or  otherwife  concerned,  either 
in  the  loading  outward-,  or  in  the  unfhipping  or  landing 
inwards,  fuch  goods,  or  to  whole  hands    the   fame   {hall 
knowingly  come  after  the  loading  or  unfhipping  thereof, 
fhall,  for  each  and  every  offence,  forfeit  treble  the  value  of 
fuch    goods,    to  be  eftimated  and   computed  according  to 
the  bell  price  that  each  rTL.eftivc  commodity  bears  at  the 
place   where   fuch   offence  was  committed  ;    and    all   the 
boats,  horfes,  cattle  and  other  carriages  whatfoever,  made 
ufe  of  in  the  loading,  landing,  removing,  carriage  or  con- 
veyance of  any  of  the  aforefaid   goods,  fhall  alio  be  for- 
feited and   loft,  and  fhall  and  may  be  feized  and  profe- 
cuted   by  any  officer   of  his  majefty's   cuftoms,  as  herein 
after  mentioned. 
And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  afore- 
;  faid,  That  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September,  1 764, 
;  if  any  officer  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms  fhall,  dheftly  or  in- 
;  directly,  ta^  e  or  receive  any  bribe,  recompence  or  reward, 
;  in  any  kind  whatfoever,  or  connive  at  any  falfe  entry,  or 
;  make  any  collufive  fe.zure  or  agreement,  or  do  any  other 
1  aft  or  deed  whatfoever,    by  which  his   majefty,  his  heirs 
£  or  fucctffcrs,  fhall  or  may  be  defrauded  in  his  or  their  du- 
!  ties,  or  whereby  any  goods  prohibited  fhall  be  fuffered   to 
1   pafs  either  inwards  or  outwards,  or  whereby  the  forfeitures 
'  and  penalties  inflicted  by  this  or  any  other  act  of  parlia- 
'  ment  relating  to  his  majefly's  cuftoms  in  America  may  be 
c  evaded  ;  every   fuch   officer   therein   offending,  fhall,   for 
'  each  and  every  offence,  forfeit  the  fum   of  five  hundred 
1  pounds,  and  be  rendered  incapable  of  fei  ving  his  majefty 
'   in  any  office   or   cmplovment,  civil  or  military.      And    if 
4  any  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever  fhall  give,  offer,  or  pro- 
'  mife   to   give,  any    bribe,  recompence   or  reward,  to  any 
4  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  to  do,  conceal,  or  connive  at  any 

*  aft,   whereby  any    of  the  pre  vifions  made  by  this   or  any 

*  Other  aft  of  parliament,  relating  to  his  m  jefty's  cuftoms 
'  in  America,  may  be  evaded  or  broken,  every  fuch  perfon 
4  or  pei fons  fhall,   for  each  and  every  fuch  offence,  (whether 

*  the  fame  offer,  propofal,  or  promife  be  accepted  or  per- 
'  formed  or  not)  forfeit  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds. 

*  And  whereas,  by  an  aft  of  parliament  made  in  the  feventh 
'  and  eighth  years  of  the  reign  of  king  William  the  third, 

*  intituled,    An    aft   for  preventing   fiauds  and    regulating 

*  abufes  in  the  plantation  trade,  all  governors  or  command- 

*  ers  in  chief  of  any  of  his  majefty's  colonies  or  plantations 
1  are   required  to   take  a  folemn  oath,   to  do  their  utmoft, 

*  that  all  the  claufes,  matters  and  things  contained  in  that 
«  aft,  and    feveral  other  afts   of  parliament  theiein  referred 

*  to,   relating  to  the  faid  colonies  and  plantations,  be  punc- 

*  tual'y  and  bona  fide  obferved,  according  to  the  true 
'  intent  and  meaning  thereof.  And  whereas  divers  other  gocd 

*  laws  have  been  fince  made,  for  the  better  regulating  and 

*  fecuring  the  plantation  trade,  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the 

*  authority   aforefaid,    That    all  the  prefent  governors    or 

*  commandeis  in  chief  of  any  Britifh  colony  or  plantation 
«  fhall,  before  the  29th  day  of  September,  1764,  and  all 
1  who  hereafter  fhall  be  made  governors  or  commanders  in 
'  chief  of  the  faid  colonies  or  plantations,  or  any  of  them, 

*  before  their  entrance  into  their  government,  fhall  take  a 

*  folemn  oath,  to  do  their  utmoft  that  all  the  claufes,  mat- 

*  tcrs  and  things,   contained  in  any  aft  of  parliament  hcre- 

*  tofore  made,  and  now  in  force,  relating  to  the  faid  colonies 

*  and  plantations,  and   that  all  and  every  the  claufes  con- 

*  tained   in  this  prefent  aft,  be  punctually   and  bona    fide 

*  obferved,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  there- 

*  of,  fo  far  as  appertains   unto  the  faid  governors  or   com- 

*  manders  in  chief  rcfpcftively,  under  the  like  penalties, 
'  forfeitures  and  difabilitics,  either  for  neglecting  to  take 
'  the  faid  oath,  or  for  wittingly  neglefting  to  do  their  duty 

*  accordingly,  as  are  mentioned  and  exprefled  in  the  faid  re- 

*  cited  aft  made  in  the  feventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  reign 

*  of  king  William   the  third  ;   and  the  faid  oath  hereby  re- 

*  quired  10  be  taken,  fhall  be  adminifrercd  by  fuch  perfon  or 
'   perfons  as   hath    or  have  been,  or  fhall  be,   appointed   to 

*  adminifter  the  oath  required  to  be  taken  by  the  faid  aft 
'  made  in  the  feventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  reign  of  king 
«  William  the  third. 

'  And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 

'  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  herein  before  mentioned,  which 

*  fhall  be  incurred  in  Great  Britain,  fhall  and  may  be  pro- 
'  fecuted,  fued  for  and  recovered,  in  any  of  his  majefly's 
'  courts  of  record  in  Weftminfter,  or  in  the  court  of Exche- 
«  quer  in  Scotland  refpeftively,  and  (all  neceffary  charges 
«  for  the  recovery  thereof  being  fir  ft  deducted)  fhall  be  di- 
'  vided  and  applied,  one  moiety  to  and  ior  the  life  of  his 
'  majefty,  bis  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  and  the  other  moiety  to 
«  the  feizer  or  profecutor. 

c  And  it  is  hcreb,  further  enafted  and  declared,  That  from 
4   and  after  the  29th  day  of  September,    1764,  all   funis   of 

*  money  granted  and   nn;  ofed    by  this  acl,  and   by  an   aft 
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c  made  in  the  25th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the! 
'  fecond,  intituled,  An  aft  for  the  encouragcmt.nt  of  the 
'  Greenland  and  Eaftland  trade,  and  for  the  better  fecuring 
'  the  plantation  trade,  as  rates  or  duties ;  and  alf  all  funis 
'  of  money  impofed  as  penalties  or  foreitures,  by  this  or  any 
'  other  aft  of  parliament  relating  to  the  cuftoms,  which 
'  fhall  be  paid,  incurred  or  recovered,  in  any  of  the  Britifh, 
'  colonies  or  plantations  in  America  ;  fhall  be  deemed,  and 
'  are  hereby  declared  to  be  fierling  money  of  Great  Britain; 
'  and  fhall  be  collefted,  recovered  and  paid,  to  the  amount 
'  of  the  value  which  fuch  nominal  fums  bear  in  Great  Bri- 
'  tain ;  and  that  fuch  monies  fhall  and  may  be  received  and 

*  taken,  according  to  the  proportion  and  value  of  five  fhil- 

*  lings  and  fix  pence  the  ounce  in  filver  ;  and  that  all  the 
'  forfeitures   and    penalties  inflifted  by  this  or  any  other  aft 

*  or  afts  of  parliament  relating  to  the  trade  and  revenues  of 

*  the  And  Britifh  colonies  or  plantations  in  America,  which 
'   fhall  be  incurred  tffre,  fhall  and  may  be  profecutc-el,   fued 

*  for  and  recovered,  in  any  court  of  record,  or  in  any  court 
'  of  admiralty,  in  the  faid  colonies  or  plantations  where 
'  fuch  offence  fhall  be  committed,  or   in  any  court  of  vice 

*  admiralty  which  may  or  fhall  be  appointed  over  all  Amc- 
'  rica  (which  court  of  admiralty  or  vice  admiralty  are  here- 
'  by  relp:  ftively  authorized  and  requited  to  proceed,  hear 
'  and  determine  the  fame)  at  the  election  of  the  informer  or 
'  profecutor. 

'  And  it  is  hereby  further  enafted,  That  all  penalties  and 

*  forfeitures   Co   recovered  there,  under  this  or  any   former 

*  aft  of  parliament,  fhall  be  divided,   paid  and   applied,  as-- 

*  follows  :  That  is  to  fay,  after  deducting  the  charges  of 
'  profecution  from  the  grofs  produce  thereof,  one  third  part 
'   of   the    net    produce   fhall   be   paid   into  the  ha  ds  of  the 

*  collector  of  his  majefly's  cuftoms  at  the  port  or  place  where 
'  fuch  penalties  or  foifeitures  fhall  be  recovered,  for  the  ufe 
'  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  or  fucceflbrs  ;  one  third  part  to 
'  the  governor  or  commander  in  chief  of  the  faid  colony  or 
'   plantation;   and   the  other  thi.d   part  to   the  perfon  who 

*  fhall  feize,  inform  and  fue  for  the  fame  ;  excepting  fuch 
'  fcizures  as  fhall  be  made  at  fea,  by  the  commanders  or 
'  officers  of  his  majefty's  fhips  or  veflels  of  war  duly  autho- 
'  rized  to  make  feizures  ;  one  moiety  of  which  fcizures, 
'  and  of  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  recovered  thereon,  firfl 

*  dedufting  the  charges  of  profecution  from  the  grofs  pro- 
'  duce  thereof,  fhall  be  paid,  as  aforefaid,  to  the  collectors 
'  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms,  to  and  for  the  ufe  of  his  majefty, 
'  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  and  the  other  moiety  to  him  or- 
'  them  who  fhall  feize,  inform  and  fue    for  the   fame  ;  any 

*  law,  cuftom  or  ufage  to  the  contrary  notwithftandinal 
'  fubjeft  neverthelefs  to  fuch  diflribution  of  the  produce  of 
'  the  feizures  fo  made  at  fea,  as  well  with  regard  to  the 
'  moiety  herein  before  granted  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and 
'  fucceflbrs,  as  with  regard  to  the  other  moiety  given  to  the 
'  feizer  or  profecutor,  as  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs, 
'  fhall  think  fit  to  order  and  direft,  by  any  order  or  orders  of 
'  council,  or  by  any  proclamation  or  proclamations,  to  be 
'   made  for  that  purpofe. 

*  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  further  enafted,  by  the 
'  authority  aforefaid,  That  if  the  produce  of  any  feizure 
'  made  in  America,  fhall  not  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  ex- 

*  pences  of  condemnation  and  fale ;  or  if,  upon  the  trial  of 
'  any  feizure  of  any  fliip  or   goods,  a   verdift   or  fentence 

*  fhall  be  given  for  the  claimant ;  in  either  of  thofe  cafes, 
c  the  charges  attending  thefeizing  and  profecuting  fuch  fhip 
'  or  goods,  fhall  and  may,  with  theconfent  and  approbation 
'  of  any  four  of  the  commiffioners  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms, 
'  be  paid  out  of  any  branch  of  the  revenue  of  cuftoms 
'  arifing  in   any   of  the   Britifh  colonies   or  plantations  in 

*  America;  any  thing  in  this  or  any  other  aft  of  parliament 
'   to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

'  And  it  is  hereby  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  afore- 

*  faid,  That  from  and  after   the   29th   day  of  September, 

*  1764,  no  perfon  fhall  be  admitted  to  enter  a  claim  to  any 

*  fhip  or  goods  feized  in  purfuance  of  this  or  any  other  aft 
'  of  parliament,  and  profecuted  in  any  of  the  Britifh  C0- 
'  Ionics  or  plantations  in  America,  until  fufficient  fecurity 
'  be  fiift  given,  by  perfons  of  known  ability  in  the  court 
'  where  fuch  feizure  is  profecuted,  in  the  penalty  of  fixty 
'  pounds,  to  anfwer  the  cofts  and  charges  of  profecution; 
'  and  in  default  of  giving  fuch  fecurity,  fuch  fhip  or  goods 

*  fhall  be  adjudged  to  be  forfeited,  and  fhall  be  condemned. 
'  And  it  is  hereby  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  afore- 
1  faid,  That  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September, 
'   1764,  if  any  fhip  or  goods  fhall  be  feized  for  any  caufe  of 

*  forfeiture,  and  any  difpute  fhall  arife,  whether  the  cuftoms 
1  or  duties  for  fuch  goods  have  been  paid,  or  the  fame  have 
'  been  lawfully  imported  or  exported,  or  concerning  the 
c  growth,  produft  or  manufacture  of  fuch  goods,  or  the 
4  place  from  whence  fuch  goods  were  brought ;  then  and  in) 

*  fuch  cafes  the  proof  theicof  fhall  lie  upon  the  owner  or'! 
«  claimer  of  fuch  fhip  or  goods,  and   not  upon   the  officer 

*  who  fhall   feize   or   flop   the   fame;   any   law,  cuftom  01 
'  ufage  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 
«  And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
'  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September,   1764,  in  can 
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I  my  information  {hall  be  commenced  and  brought  to  trial 

*  in  America,  on  account  of  any  feizure  of  any  fhip  or 
«  goods,   as  forfeited  bv  this  or  any  other  act  of  parliament 

*  relating  to  his  majefty's  cuftoms,  wherein  a  verdict  or 
«  fentence  fliall   be  given   for  the  claimer   thereof;   and  it 

*  (hall  appear  to  the  judge  or  court  before  whom  the  fame 

*  (hall  be  tried,   that  there  was  a  probable  caufe  of  feizure, 

*  the  judge  or  court  befoie  whom  the  fame  fliall  be  tried 
«  fliall  certify,  on  the  record  or  other  proceedings,  that  there 

a  probable  caufe  for  the  profecutor's  feizing  the  laid 
«  fhip  or  goods  ;    and  in  fuch  cafe,   the  defendant  fhall  not 

*  be  intitled  to  any  cods  of  fuit  whatfoever,  nor  fhall  the 
«  perfons  who  feized  the  laid  fhip  or  goods  be  liable  to  any 

*  a.  lion,  or  other  fuit  or  profecution,  on  account  of  fuch 
«  feizure  ;  and  in  cafe  any  action,  or  other  fuit  or  profecu- 
«  tion,  fliall  be  commenced  and  brought  to  trial  againft  any 

*  perfon  or  perfons  vvliatfoevcr,  on  account  of  the  feizing 

*  any  fuch  fhip  or  goods,  where  no  information  fliall  be 
«  commenced  or  brought  to  trial  to  condemn  the  fame,  and 
'  a  verdict  or  fentence   fhall  be  given  upon    fuch  action  or 

*  profecution   againft   the  defendant   or  defendants,   it  the 

*  court  or  judge,  before  whom  fuch  action  or  profecution 
«  fliall  be  tried,  fhall  certify  in  like  manner  as  aforefaid,  that 

*  there  w  a  C  :aufe  for  fuch  feizure  ;  then  the  pl.in- 

i  his  fhip  or  goods  fo  feized,   or  the  value  lh<  rc- 
.ii.ill  not  be  intitled  to  above  two  pence  damages,   nor 

*  ,  ,   an«  cofts   of  fuit;    nor  fhall  the  defendant,   in   fuch 

m,    be  fined  above  one  fnilling. 

*  And  b-  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 

*  if  any  action  or  fuit  fhall  be  commenced  either  in  Great 

*  Britain  or  America,  againft  any  perfon  or  perfons,  for  any 

*  thing  done  in  purfuance  ol  this  or  any  other  act  oi  parlia- 

*  ment  relating   to    his    majefty's    cuftoms,     the   defendant 

*  or  d  its  in  fuch  action  or  fuit  may  plead  the 
«  General  ifl'ue,  and  give  the  faid  act's  and  the  fpecial 
«   matter  in  evidence  at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon,    and 

*  that  the  fame  was  done  in  purfuance,  and  by  the  autho- 

*  rity  of  fuch  act  ;  and  if  it  fliall  appear  fo  to  have  been 
«  done,   the  jury  fliall  find  for  the  defendant  or  defendants  ; 

*  and  if  the  plaintiff  fhall  be  nonfuited,  and  dif  ontmuc  his 
«  action,  after  the  defendant  or  defendants  fhall  have  ap- 
«   peared  ;    or  if  judgment  fhall  be  given  upon  any  verdict  or 

*  demurrer  againft  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  or  defendants 
«  (ball  recover  treble  colls,  and  have  the  like  remedy  for  the 
«   fame,  as  defendants  have  in  other  cafe.-,  by  law.' 

tOMMANDERS,  or  CAPTAINS  of  trading  fhips,  are 
fuch  head  officers,  as  have  the  chief  direction  and  command 
o!  merchant-men,  as  well  with  refpeel  to  the  proper  fecurity 
of  the  cargo,  as  to  the  part  of  navigating  the  veflel. 

Remarks. 

As  the  fuccefs  of  merchants,  in  their  foreign  adventures,  de- 
pends on  the  fecurity  of  the  nav  igation  of  fhipping,  fo  too 
Htuch  precaution  cannot  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  their  commanders  :  and  that  not  only  in  relation  to 
their  (kill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  navigation,  but  their 
honour  and  honefty,  late,  as  well  as  paft  expeiience  having 
fhewn,  that  they  are  not  always  proof  againft  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption ;  though,  for  their  number,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
their  employment,  there  is  not,  in  the  general,  as  the  great 
Mr  Locke  has  obferved,  a  more  upright  body  of  men  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  See  the  articles  Assurances  and  Affi- 
davit, with  Remarks  thereon. 

But,  befides  integrity  and  knowledge  in  navigation,  I  would 
defire  leave  to  recommend  it  to  thofe  gentlemen,  that  fome 
knowledge  in  accounts  is  what  they  fhould  by  no  means  be 
teficientTin.  For  want  of  which,  they  too  frequently  give 
great  trouble  and  vexation  to  their  merchants  and  owners, 
and,  perhaps,  may  have  very  often  injured  themfelves  as  well 
as  their  employers. 

Nor  is  it  ufelefs  to  the  captains  of  trading  vefTels  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  forms  of  tran fading  bufinefs  with 
confuls,  notaries,   &c. 

Another  moft  effential  qualification  alfo  to  thefe  gentlemen  is, 
that  of  the  art  of  navigation  ;   which  feeming  to  be  rendered 
more  concife  and  eafy  than  any  thing  I  ever  met  with,  from 
the  following  difcovery,  which  fell  into  my  hands  lately,  and 
has  not  (as  I  have  been  informed)  yet  been  made  public,   in 
the  fhape  it  now  is,  I  have  been  requefted  to  fubmit  the  fame 
to  the  public  confideration,  and  particularly  in  a  fhort  ad- 
refs  to  all  commanders  of  fhips,  &c.  which,  as  the  art  of 
navigation  is  perfectly  compatible  with  a  work  of  commerce, 
I  judge  it  may  not  prove  unacceptable  ;   and  more  efpecially 
fo,  as  it  contains  another  attempt  to  difcover  the  longitude  at 
fea.     This,   indeed,  has  been  fo  long  attempted  in  vain,  that 
many  are  of  opinion,  that  it  will  fcarce  ever  be  difcovered. 
Whether  what  follows  is  really  any  advance  that  way  or  not, 
is  fubmitted  to  general  confideration  ;    and  more  particularly 
to  the  fair  and  candid  trial  and  experience  of  all  Comman- 
ders of  Masters  of  Ships,  as  well  in  the  fervice  of  the 
royal  navy,  as  that  of  merchants  ;   and  it  is  moft  humbly  re- 
quefted by  the  author,  and  many  public-fpirited  gentlemen, 
that  thofe  who  fhall  have  tried  and  experienced  at  fea  the 


truth  of  the  propofitiort  (if  there  by  any  truth  in  i:)  WouM 
be  generous  enough  to  communicate  the  lame  by  letter,  paft 
paid,  to  the  author,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Locke,  to  b.  left 
at  Meff.  J.  and  P.  Knapton,  bookfellers  in  London.  It  L 
furthermore  humbly  defired,  that  fuch  gentlemen  who  fiiall 
be  pleafed  to  give  themfelves  this  trouble,  would  fign  their 
names  and  places  of  abode,  that  the  author  may  perfon-dly 
pay  his  duty  to  them  for  the  trouble  they  may  have  given 
themfelves. 

The  title  of  the  work  is  as  follows  :  The  New  and  Univtrfal 
Problem  to  difcover  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  further  explained 
and  illuftrated.  In  which  is  geometric  ally  demonftrated,  that 
not  only  the  Longitude  and  Courfe,  but  alfo  the  diitance  i  uii, 
is  correct,  d  by  the  fame  obfervation  of  Latitude  and  Diftance 
run.  With  a  general  challenge  :o  all  the  Mathematicians  in 
the  world  to  confute  it,  or.flicw  any  other  Method  of  difco- 
vering  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  that  may  be  depended  upon. 
By  Richard  Locke,  a  Clergyman  and  Reader  to  the  Hon. 
Society  of  Lincoln's-Inn. 

A  paper  printed  in  the  London  Evening  Poft,  January  24, 
1751.  To  the  Hon.  the  Commiffioners  appointed  to  in- 
fpect  the  Longitude,  and  to  the  Public  in  general,  thi3 
Problem  for  finding  the  Longitude  at  Sea  is  humbly  fub- 
mitted by  the  author,  Richard  Locke. 

Whereas  the  author  having  made  three  fcveral  voyages  to 
America,  with  a  view,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  discover  the 
longitude:  the  firft  was  with  a  good  watch  and  an  inft.u- 
ment  to  take  true  time,  which  he  did  to  a  great  exactnefs: 
the  fecond  was  by  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  with  an  equal 
certainty ;  but  neither  of  thefe  methods  can  be  depended 
upon  at  fea  :  and  the  third,  by  a  problem,  by  which  the  lon- 
gitude, in  the  dead  reckoning,  is  corrected  by  the  fa;re  ob- 
fervation  that  the  latitude  is,  and  to  the  fame  ccrtaintv,  with- 
out any  regard  to  lee-way,  currents  of  the  fea,  or  variation 
of  the  compafs :  and,  becaufc  it  is  a  problem  of  univerfal 
benefit  to  mankind,  I  fhall  communicate  the  practical  part 
to  the  public,  referving  the  explication  and  demonftiation  of 
this,  and  the  other  two  methods,  to  a  more  convenient  op- 
portunity. 

There  arc  few  that  ufe  the  feas,  but  know  how  to  correct  the 
latitude  in  the  dead  reckoning,  by  an  obfervation  :   as  if  the 
latitude,  in  the  dead  reckoning,  is  lefs  than  in  theobfer.  ation> 
they  add  the  difference  to  the  latitude,  and  hence  find  the 
longitude,    by  adding  the  fame  proportionable  difference  j 
and,   if  lefs,   by  fubtra&ing  in  both  cafes  ;   which  is  very  er- 
roneous, and  quite  contrary  to  the  truth  :   for,   if   the  dead 
reckoning   is  found   lefs   than   in  obfervation,  'tis  plain  the 
courfe  was   taken  too  much,    and  diftance  too  little,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  lec-wav,  currents  of  the  fea,  or  variation   of  the 
compafs  :   fubtracf  therefore  the  difference  from  the  longU 
tude,  this  will  give  the  true  courfe  anfwering  to  the  obferved 
la.itude,  and  hence  the  true  longitude  :  but  if  lefs,  as  when 
the  courfe  is  too  little  and  the  diftance  too  much,   from  the" 
fame  caufes,  add  the  difference  to  the  longitude,  and  it  will 
give  the  true  longitude  and  latitude.     To  inftance  in  num- 
bers ;  fuppole,   in  the  dead  reckoning,  the  latitude   is  found 
to  be  10  leagues,  and  the  longitude  15,  but  by  an  obfervation 
the   latitude   is   found    15,  fubtra<5t  the  difference  from  the 
longitude,  and,  adding  it  to  the  latitude,  it  will    make  the 
longitude  10,  and   the   latitude   15;  this,  according  to  the 
ufual  way  of  correction,  would  have  made  the  longitude  20  :- 
but,   if  the  latitude  in   the  dead  reckoning  is  15,  and  only 
10  in  the  obfervation,  and  the  longitude  10,  add  the  diffe- 
rence to  the  longitude,  and  the  true  latitude  is  10,  and  lon- 
gitude 15;  which,    according  to   the  common   correction, 
would  have  been  only  5,  probatum  eft,  and  which  may  eafily 
be  demonftrated    by   the  problem.      And  the  author  hopes-, 
that  as  he  hath  freely  thus  imparted  his  fcheme  to  the  public, 
if  it  is  found  true  in  general  practice,  as  it  is  in  fpeculation, 
and  as  he  hath  found  it   in  practice  himfelf,  he  fliall  be  in- 
titled  at  leaft.  to  fome  advantage  of  the  promifed  reward  ;  as 
it  hath  been  very  difficult  and  expenfive  to  him  in  the  difco- 
very, by  ftudv,  travelling,  and, hindering  him  in  his  tempo- 
ral affairs;  and  he  further  defires  thofe  who  may  make  a  trial 
of  it,  to  be  careful  in  working  up   their  latitude  and  depar- 
ture, and   efpecially  of  making  obfervations ;  for,  as  much 
as    they  mils   in  obferving  the  latitude,  fo  much    they  will 
mifs  in  the  longitude,  and  no  more,  as  he  hath  experimen- 
tally found,  in  the  laft  voyage  to  America.     Laus  foli  Deo. 
Jan.  23,   1750-1.  Richard  Locke. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Having  put  out  an  advertifement  in  the  London  Evening  Poft 
of  January  24,  175 1,  concerning  a  new  univerfal  problem 
to  find  the  longitude  at  fea  ;  wherein  I  only  mentioned  the 
practical  part,  and  what  I  had  found  to  be  true,  in  a  voyage 
from  Virginia  to  England,  without  giving  any  explication  or 
demonftiation  of  the  problem,  referving  thefe  things  for  a 
more  convenient  opportunity:  but  finding  that  this  method 
could  not  give  that  fatisfaction  to  the  public  as  muft  neceflarily 
be  expected  in  a  matter  of  fo  much  conference  to  the  world  ; 
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and  befides  this  difcovery  of  a  method  to  find  the  longitude  at 
fea,  capable  of  demonftration,  is  what  hath,  for  many  ages, 
employed  the  ingenious  and  inquifitive  part  of  mankind, 
though  they  generally  look  too  high,  by  fearching  for  that 
among  the  ftars  which  can  only  be  had  here  upon  this  earth. 
Led  by  thefe  motives,  I  was  refolved  to  publifh  the  explica- 
tion and  demonftration  of  this  problem,  and  let  it  take  it's 
fate  in  the  world,  as  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  examine  it; 
and  this  will  put  an  end  to  thole  difficulties,  and  efpecially 
queftions,  that  have  been  propoiVd  to  me  about  it  ;  for  now 
it  muft  ftand  or  fall,  as  by  time  and  experience  it  fhall  be 
found  true  or  falfe. 

The  great  reward  promifed  for  a  difcovery  of  it  hath  encou- 
raged many  ingenious  attempts,  and,  no  doubt,  but  very 
much  improved  the  practical  part  of  navigation  ;  for  a  pro- 
fpe£t  of  reward  is  a  certain  fpur  to  induftry  ;  and  1  cannot 
deny  but  that  it  was  a  great  inducement  to  me,  to  be  at  fome 
expences,  and  to  bear  with  thofemany  difficuiti.  s,  as  I  n.uft 
neceflarily  be  ex  poled  to,  in  ftudy,  and  travelling  to  make 
thofe  experiments,  as  1  fhall  now  freely  impart  to  the  world, 
and  only  re>erve  to  myfelf  the  firftand  laft  fhiftof  life,  which 
is  hope. 

Having  always  a  great  defire  to  mathematics,  from  my  firft 
ftudying  them  in  a  college  here  in  England,  I  applied  myfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  longitude,  and  publifhed  a  pamphlet  of  it, 
fome  years  ago  ;  after  that  I  was  introduced  into  the  company 
of  the  famous  Dr  Halley,  and  i  propofed  the  fcheme  to  him  ; 
he  allied  me,  if  I  had  been  to  fea  to  try  it  ?  I  told  him  I  had 
been  to  Italy  by  ka,  but  not  with  a  delign  of  difcovering  the 
longitude  :  I  was  thoroughly  (Satisfied  with  the  queftion,  and 
defigned  then  not  to  concern  myfelf  any  more  about  ii;  but 
meepng  with  fome  difappointments  in  the  affairs  of  iife,  which 
is  but  the  common  fate  of  all  mankind,  I  was  again  refolved 
to  go  abroad,  and  try  my  fortune  in  other  parts  vf  the  world  ; 
and,  in  a  great  meaiure,  with  a  view  to  make  fome  new  dif- 
covery about  the  longitude. 

The  firft  voyage  that  I  made  was  from  Portfmouth  to  An- 
tigua, as  chaplain  of  a  man  of  war.   I  had  then  no  other  view 
of  difcovering    it   but  by    a  very  good  watch,  and  a  double 
equinoctial  dial,  to  take  true  time,  by  which      could  find  the 
time  at  fea  as  well  as  at  land.  At  Portfmouth  I  put  my  watch 
to  the  true  time  of  the  fun,  and  made  no  other  obfervations 
before  we  came  info  29  degrees  of  latitude  :    I  firft  made  the 
obfervation  for  latitude,  and  by  the  fame  inftrument,  fome 
time  after,  I  took  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  found  it  42  mi- 
nutes after  2  o'elock;   the  watch  flood  then  at  14  minutes 
after  4;  the  difference  of  time  was  1  hour,  32  mmut.s,  equal 
to  23  degrees  of  h  ngtude  weft,  as  the  time  of  the  day  was 
before  the  time  of  the  watch;  and,   when  we  made  Antigua-, 
I  found  the  difference  between  the  watch  and  obferved  time 
to  be  3  hours,  56  minutes,  equal  to  59  degrees  of  longitude 
Wtft.     By  this  trial  I  found  the  longitude  might eafily  be  dis- 
covered  by  this  method,   if  it  was  pornble   to  find  a  re^uiar 
movement  to  difcover  true  time;   but  this  hath  been  hitherto 
impracticable,  and  I  am  apt  to  think  will  always  be  fo. 
Some  time  after  this  I  made  another  voyage  to  America,  and 
lived  for  fome  years  at  a  town  called  Lancafter,  in  Penfyl- 
vania ;   and,  February  13,    1747,   I  obferved   a  total  eclipfe 
of  the  moon,  which  began  therealittle  after  10  o'clock,  and 
ended  about  as  much  before  2,  the  14th  day  in  the  morning  ; 
hence  I  concluded,  that  the   middle  of  the   eclipfe,  or  full 
moon,   w.iS  about  12  o'clock,  or  midnight ;  in  this  eclipie  at 
London  1  found,  by  tables  made  for  that  meridian,  that  the 
oppofition,  or  full  moon,  was   February  14,  a:  52  minutes 
after  4  o'clock  in  the  morning.      Thefe  4  hours  52  minutes 
in  time  are  equal  to  73  degrees  15  minutes  in  degrees,  which 
anfwers  very  near  to  the  computed  difference,  which  is  rec- 
koned to  be  75  degrees,  equal  to  5  hours  in  time;  but  thi- me- 
thod cannot  anyway  be  depended  upon  to  find  the  longitude 
at  fea,  as  there  are  fo  few  eclipfes  of  the  fun  or  moon.    Some, 
indeed,  have  imagined,  that,  if  the  place  of  the  moon  could 
be  calculated  and  obferved  to  a  great  exactnefs,  it  would  be 
a  great   help  towards  the  difcovery  of  the  longitude  at  fea: 
but  even  this  would  be  impracticable,  and  not  to  be  depended 
upon  ;  for  the  moon  doth  not  always  appear ;  and  it's  motion, 
or  receffion  from  the  fun,  is  fo  little,  that  it  doth  not  amount 
to  above  30  feconds,  equal  to  two  minutes  in  time,  in  one 
hour,  which  is  equal  to  15  degrees  in  longitude,  and  that  is 
but  two  feconds  for  one  degree,  that  it  is  impoflible  by  any 
inftruments  to  make  fuch  nice  obfervation,  efpecially  at  fea, 
where  the  fhip  is  always  in  motion  :  and  there  are  no  other 
observations  by  which  it  may  be  done,  unlefs  by  the  fatellites 
of  Jupiter,  and  thefe  are  invifible  without  the  help  of  tele- 
fcopes,  which  are  in  that  cafe  wholly  ufelefs  at  fea. 
Wherefore  wc  muft  ncccfTarily  have  recourfe  to  mechanical 
principles  ;  and,  as  diftances  in  furveying,  and  all  mechani- 
cal operations,  are  meafurcd  on  land  :   fo,  by  proper  methods, 
it  might  be  done  to  as  great  certainty,  or  at  lcaftwifeas  much 
as  fhall  be  neceffary,  at  i'en.   There  have  been  feveral  methods 
invented  and  made  ufe  of;   but  what  fecm9  to  be  the  beft,  is 
that  of  the  log-line  and  half-minute  glafs,  commonly  uftd 
by  the  Englifh  ;  and  by  this  problem  it  is  demonftrated,  th  it, 
ir  the  true  diftance  is  given,  the  longitude,  or  eafting  and 
wefting,  maybe  found  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  latitude 
is  by  obfervation,  without  any  regard  to  the  variation  of  the 


compafs  lee-way  of  the  fhip,  or  currents  of  the  fea  ;  b~caufe 
it  is  corrected  by  the  fame  obfervation  that  the  lati  u<le  i,. 
The  demonftr.  tion  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  Euclid, 
Upon  theie  conhderations,  and   meeting  with  fome  difap- 
pointments,  it  put  me  upon  a  third  trial  of  finding  the  lon- 
gitude in  a  mechanical  way;  and  having  got  an    inftrument 
made,  f  meth'ng  1  ke  a  finical  quadrant,  with  moving  I 
by  which  triangles  both  plain  and  oblique  may  be  calculated' 
much  looner  than  by  logarithms  or  fcales,  and  much  better' 
as  1  thought,  than  by  the  tables  of  latitude  and  departure  \ 
I  was  reiolved  to  make  a   third  voyage  to  America,   with  a 
delign  to  end  my  days  there;   but  God,  in  his  good  provi- 
dence, was  pleafed  to  ortier  it  other    a_  s.      In  the  v<  j 
Wl.olly  depended  upon  the  diftance  run,   without  anv  cert.. in 
method  of  correcting  it;  only  allowed  50  feet  between  each 
knot,  and  the  glaL  to  be  30  feconds.     Upon  sfkir.g  h 
log-line  was  divided  ?   I  was  toid  by  45  feet,  and  the  ciafs 
was  30  feconds,  to  keep  the  dead  reckoning  b.,'e.re  the  (nip- 
and  from  hence  I  co,,ciud  d  10  fuhrract  10  miles  ou   c . 
ico,  and  100  mil  s  out  J  every   icoo,  whieh  is  acc< 
to  the  proportion  of  45  :  50.     A  little  befuie  we  made  the 
land,   1  told  the  mate  th  t  we  were  960  leagues  weft   from 
the   Lizard;    he   fcemed  to   take    little  notice,    and    rather 
laughed  at  it ;  but  a  furgeon  on  board  the  ihip,  hearing  nic, 
1  id  a  bottle  of  wine  upon  the  reckoning,  and  got  it:  the 
journal  I  have  by  me,  I  made  it,  according  to  their  divihon 
of  the  log-line,  to  be   3300  miles  from  t>ic  Lizard  to  Cape 
Henry  in  Virginia,  and  fubtracting  100  out  of  every  ;ced, 
made  it  juft  3:00  miles,  or  1000  leagues.     The  reckoning 
Was  fo  exr.a,   that  they  gave  it  out  in  Virginia  that  I   had 
found  the  longitude,  though  I  had  no  other  method  at  that 
time  than  w  hat  is  mentioned  before,  which  was  wholly  to  de-  . 
pend  upon  the  diftance  run,  allowing  the  diviiiens  of  the  line 
to  be  50  feet,  and  the  glafs  30  feconds. 
I  was  lettled   in  a  parifh  in  Virginia;  but  my  health  was  fo 
much  impaired  by  age,  and  the  change  of  climates,  that  I 
could  not  well  perform  fuch  long  tedious  jounces  as  are  re- 
quired in  their  parifhes ;   and  meeting  with  other  difficulties 
and   perfecution,   and  efpecially  the    great  fearcity  of  food 
and  raiment ;   belides  the  great  number  of  negroes  that  are 
there,   which  has  made  it  a  mere  neft  of  thieves,  and  renders 
the  coun  ry  very  difagreer.ble ;  and,  having  at  the  fame  time 
difcoveied  this  problem,  I  thought  it  would  be  very  envious 
in  me  to  conceal  a  thing  of  fo  much  benefit  to  the  public,  as  a 
it  was  by  the  goounefs  of  God  freely  difcovered  to  me.   Upon  1 
tnele  consideration?,  I  thought  it  was  better  to  com:-  home  l 
than  to  live  in  mifery  there;  and  in  the  paffao-e  to  make  :i 
thorough  trial  of  it.      1  only  took  the  diftances  as  entered  iftj 
the  log-book,  without  examining  into  the  glafs  or  los 
not  doubting  but  that,  as  I  corrected  the  latitude  by 
vation,  fo  1  could  correct  the  longitude   by   this   problem, 
which  I  found  to  anfwer  beyond  expectation  ;   for  I  made  ic 
juft  3003  miles  from  Cape  Henry  to  the  Lizard,  or    1001 
leagues,  as  I  have  now  the  journal   by  me,  which  was   but 
three  miles  difference  between  going  and  coming,  though  I 
was  fenfible,  by  the  obfervations  of  latitude,  that  their  lo»- 
line  and  half  minuie  glafs  were  very  much  out,  as  well  as 
keeping  bad  courfes. 

And,  by  this  laft  voyage,  I  find  that  not  only  the  latitude  is 
corrected  by  the  obfervation,  but  alio  the  longitude  and  dif- 
tance are  corrected  by  this  problem,  to  the  fame  certainty, 
as  I  made  no  allowances  for  the  diftance  run,  as  in  the  other 
voyage.  This  is  what  is  evident  in  fpeculation,  and  will  ap- 
pear fo  upon  a  clofe  examination  of  the  problem  ;  but  I  can- 
not expect  that  the  truth  and  ufefulnefs  of  it  fhould  depend 
upon  this  one  voyage,  but  upon  the  general  experience  and 
practice  of  the  world. 

I  muft  own  I  was  advifed  not  to  publifh  it,  before  I  had  fome- 
promiie  of  a  reward  ;  but  to  whom  could  I  apply,  that  would 
take  any  notice  of  a  bare  propofal,  after  fo  many  attempts  as 
have  been  made,  and  all  to  no  purpofe?  And  if  this  fhould 
prove  true  in  practice,  as  it  is  in  fpeculation,  and  as  I  have 
found  it  in  practice,  I  doubt  not  of  the  generofity  of  my 
county;  they  certainly  will  allow  me  fome  premium,  or  it 
will  be  a  great  difcouragement  to  pofterity  ever  to  attempt 
any  thing  for  the  public  good. 

Speramus  quae  volumus,  fed  quod  accederit,  fcramus. 

I  cannot  deny  but  formerly  I  publifhed  feveral  attempts  about 
the  longitude;  but  I  had  not  then  that,  experience  and  trial 
as  I  have  fince  had  in  this,  though  I  always  imagined  thatk 
might  be  done  fome  fuch  way,  as  I  publifhed  it  in  a  MifceU 
Jany  of  Mathematics  ;  wherein  I  attempted  the  fquaring  of 
the  circle,  and  found  out  a  new  and  nearer  proportion  than 
of  7  :  22,  which  is  8  :  25,  or  that  3  diameters  ?  are  equal  to 
the  circumference,  and  a  problem  to  double,  triple,  &c.  the 
cube,  the  correction  of  time,  and  in  it  likewife  a  method 
to  find  the  diftance  run,  without  the  help  of  an  half-minute 
glafs,  &c.  And  this  diftance  run,  and  a  good  obfervation 
of  latitude,  are  all  the  rrquifites  that  arc  neceffary  in  navi- 
gation, for  everv  thing  ehe  is  corrected  by  t  ;.s  problem,  tJ 
a  mathematical  certainty,  and  even  the  diftance  by  a  gcoJ 
obfervation.  But  time  and  experience  tries  all  things.  Laus 
Deo. 
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An  explanation  and  demonstration  of  the  new  and  univerfal 
Problem,  to  find  the  longitude  at  fea,  by  the  fame  obfer- 
vation, and  with  the  fame  certainty,  that  the  latitude  is  : 
and  is  now  farther  demonftrated,  by  Shewing  how  the  di- 
ftance is  corrected,  by  adding  or  fubtracting  the  lines  of 
longitude  and  latitude,  which  makes  it  equivalent  to  a  fphe- 
fical  triangle  ;  and  illuftrated,  by  demonstrating  the  abfo- 
lute  impoflibility  of  determining  it  by  the  common  method  ; 
and  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  error  in  determining  it  by 
the  problem.  The  impoflibility  of  finding  it  by  obfervation 
is  Shewn  in  the  introduction.     And, 

1.  If  the  longitude  could  be  found  by  obfervation,  without 
an  imaginary  or  dead  reckoning,  as  the  latitude  is,  yet  it 
would  always  be  necefiary  to  keep  this  reckoning  at  fea,  by 
reafon  of  cloudy  weather,  that  fometimes  obfervations  can- 
not be  made  for  weeks  together, 

2.  The  dead  reckoning  is  the  estimation  of  the  (hip's  way, 
with  refpect  to  longitude  and  latitude,  by  the  help  of  a  log- 
line  and  half  minute  glafs,  or  any  other  method  made  ufe  of 
at  i  a,  to  find  the  diftance  run,  and  a  compafs  for  the  angle 
of  the  courfe. 

3.  in  order  to  calculate  this  reckoning,  they  form  an  ima- 
ginary right-angled  triangle,  the  perpendicular  to  reprefent 
the  meridian  or  latitude,  the  bafe  the  longitude  or  departure, 
which  are  the  miles  of  eafting  or  welting  from  the  meridian, 
and  the  hypothenufe  the  diftance  run.  Let  ABC  (fig.  I.) 
be  the  triangle,  A  B  the  difference  of  latitude,  B  C  the 
longitude,  and  A  C  the  diftance  run.  In  this  triangle  the 
angle  ABC,  made  by  the  latitude  A  B,  and  longitude  B  C, 
is  always  right,  let  their  courfes  and  'distances  be  never 
fo  intricate,  fo  as  to  pafs  and  repafs  the  fame  meridian.  The 
perpendicular,  or  latitude  A  B,  is  found  by  obfervation ;  the 
diftrtnee  run,  AC,  by  the  half-minute  glafs  and  log-line, 
which  is  done  with  as  much  certainty  as  is  necefiary  to  find 
the  longitude,  becaufe  even  the  diftance  is  naturally  corrected 
by  the  problem,  as  will  appear  afterwards. 

4.  The  proportion  of  the  log-line  and  half-minute  glafs.  A 
geometrical  degree  is  equal  to  69  +  Englifh  miles;  hence  to 
find  the  proportions  of  the  log-line  and  half-minute  glafs:  for 
as  one  degree  is  69  miles  ;  one  minute,  in  degrees,  is  equal 
to  Ccco  feet.  One  minute  of  time  is  the  60th  part  of  an 
hour,  a  half-minute  is  the  120th  part ;  hence  divide  the  6000 
feet  by  120,  it  gives  50  feet  for  the  half-minute  glafs  ;  and, 
as  many  50  feet  as  the  line  runs  cut  in  one  half-minute,  fo 
many  miles  will  the  fliip's  way  be  in  one  hour  ;  and  if  the 
line  be  more  or  lefs  than  50  feet,  or  glafs  than  30  feconds, 
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proportional  allowances  muft  be  made,  as  30  to  50  are  the 
proportions,  as  mentioned  in  the  introduction. 

5.  Hence,  when  the  latitude  and  diftance  run  are  given,  the 
longitude  is  found  independent  of  the  angle  of  the  courfe,  by 
prop.  47.  Eucl.  1.  wherein  he  demonstrates,  that  the  fquare 
of  the  hypothenufe  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the 
fquares  of  both  fides,  including  the  right  angle;  or,  to  ap- 
ply it  to  navigation,  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  run  is  equal 
to  the  fquares  of  the  longitude  and  latitude  ;  and  as  the  lati- 
tude and  diftance  are  given,  the  longitude  is  found,  by  fquar- 
ing  the  diftaxice  run,  and  fubtracting  the  fquare  of  the  lati- 
tude, the  fquare  root  of  the  remainder  is  the  longitude  :  the 
angle  of  the  courfe  is  found  by  cafe  5;  of  right-angled  plain 
triangles.  And,  if  the  lines  of  longitude  and  latitude  are 
given,  the  diftance  run  is  likewife  given,  for  the  fquares  of 
thefe  lines  are  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  :  this  is  for 
a  fingle  courfe. 

6.  But,  before  we  proceed  to  the  problem  for  correcting  a 
traverfe,  it  will  be  necefiary,  by  way  of  lemma,  to  premife 
a  proportion  of  Euclid,  to  prove,  that  if,  in  a  right-angled 
triangle,  part  of  one  fide  be  taken  away,  and  added  to  the 
other,  the  fquares  of  the  two  fides  are  ftill  equal  to  the  fquare 
of  the  hypothenufe ;  but,  as  thefe  lines  are  equal,  or  un- 
equal to  one  another,  their  fquares  added  together  are  more 
or  lefs ;  hence  their  root,  or  the  hypothenufe,  is  longer  or 
fhorter,  which  naturally  corrects  the  diftance,  and  is  thus 
demonftrateds 

Euclid,  in  prop.  4.  b.  2,  demonstrates,  that  if  a  line  A  b 
(fig.  2.)  beany  way  divided,  as-in  c  or  d,  &c.  the  fquare  ov 
the  whole  line  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  both  the  parts,  and 
to  two  rectangles  contained  under  the  parts.  .And,  in  fchol. 
and  coroll.  of  prop.  5.  of  the  fame  book,  he  demonstrates, 
that  if  the  line  be  equally  divided  in-c,  and  unequally  in  </, 
the  fquares  of  the  equally  divided  line  are  lefs  than  the  fquares 
of  the  unequally  divided  one,  and  the  rectangles  greater.  See 
the  prop,  in  Euclid. 

7.  But  to  apply  this  lemma,  and  demonftrate  how  the 
taking  from  ohe  fide,  and  adding  to  the  other,  will  only 
make  the  hypothenufe  longer  or  fhorter,  though  the  fides  are 
always  of  the  fame  length.  Let  the  fides  A  B  and  A  C  of 
the  quadrant  ABC,  (fig.  3.)  be  equally  divided  in  L,  K,  Ij 
and  M,  N,  O,  and  the  lines  KD,  N  D,  &c.  be  drawn  ; 
hence  the  fquares,  and  confequently  the  fides  of  the  fquares,  are 
all  equal :  let  the  fide  A  B  be  equally  divided  in  K,  and  un- 
equally in  I,  and  let  AK  and  KD,  equal  to  AK  and  KB, 
be  made  the  two  fides  of  the  re&angle  A  K  D  ;  hence  the 
fquares  of  A  K  and  K  D  are  equal  to  the  fquare  of  A  D  ;  but 
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fuppofe  FD  taken  from  KD,  and  added  to  AK,  then  A I 
and  IE  are  equal  to  AKand  KD,  by  axiom  2,  and  3  Eu- 
clid 1,  and  the  fquares  cf  AI  and  IE  equal  to  the  fquare  of 
AE;  but  the  fquares  of  A  I  and  I  E  are  greater  than  the 
fquares  of  A  K  and  K  D,  by  the  lemma  or  coroll.  hence  their 
root,  or  the  hypothenufe  AE  is  longer  than  AD. 
This  makes  no  alteration  in  the  problem,  but  only  naturally 
corrects  the  diffance  at  the  fame  time  the  longitude  and  courfe 
are  alfo  corrected  by  the  problem,  and  it  is  what  makes  the 
triangles  in  the  traverfe  equivalent  to  fpherical  triangles;  for 
thefe  hypothenufes  AE,  AD,  AG,  &c.  which  are  parts 
of  the  radii  of  circles,  increafe  and  decreafe  by  means  of  the 
fquares  and  powers  of  lines,  as  the  chord  BC,  &c.  of  the 
quadrant ;  though  the  lines  including  the  right  angle,  as  A  K 
and  KD,  AI  and  IE,  &c.  whofe  fquares  are  equal  to  the 
fquares  of  the  hypothenufes  AD,  AE,  &c.  are  always  equal 
to  the  whole  radius,  or  AB,  and  hence  equal  to  one  another, 
as  AK  and  KD,  &c.  are  equal  to  ABrrAl  and  IE,  &c. 
(See  the  fig.)  Hmce,  the  greater  the  difference  is  between 
the  obferved  and  imaginary  latitude,  the  greater  are  the  er- 
rors in  the  courfe  and  diffance,  as  is  evident  from  the  nature 
of  triangles  and  power  of  lines,  as  they  are  here  explained 
and  applied. 

8.  But  to  proceed,  and  apply  this  to  the  traverfe,  as  corrected 
by  an  obfervation,  and  this  new  problem;  for  what  anfwers 
in  a  angle  triangle,  will  anfwer  likewife  in  a  traverfe  of  ne- 
ver fo  many  triangles ;  for  as  diftances  cannot  always  be 
meafured  upon  one  courfe,  by  reafon  of  contrary  winds, 
wherefore  they  have  recourfe  to  the  compafs,  to  find  the  an- 
gles of  thefeveral  courfes,  and  by  the  diftances  to  calculate 
the  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and  adding  them  together,  to 
make  one  general  reckoning,  which  is  called  a  traverfe. 
■But  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  the  lee-way  of  the  fhip, 
currents  of  the  fea,  befide  bad  fteering,  render  the  angle  or 
the  courfe  very  uncertain,  and  confequently  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  at  fea. 

And  there  are  two  cafes,  in  which  the  latitude  is  affected  by 
thefe  errors;  which  are,  that  the  latitude  in  obfervation  is 
either  more  or  lefs  than  the  latitude  in  the  traverfe,  or  dead 
reckoning. 

And  thefe  are  the  two  cafes  which  are  to  be  corrected  by  the 
new  problem  and  the  obfervation  of  latitude,  with  refpeot  to 
longitude,  courfe,  and  diffance  ;  for,  if  the  latitude  by  the  ob- 
fervation is  the  fame  as  the  latitude  in  the  traverfe,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  courfe  and  diffance  were  true,  as  the  latitude 
in  the  traverfe  is  calculated  from  them,  and  from  what  was 
faid  in  the  fingle  courfe,  by  the  47.  Eucl.  1. 

9.  In  the  firtt  cafe,  when  the  obferved  latitude  is  more  than 
the  imaginary  one,  let  AKD  be  the  imaginary  triangle,  AK 
the  latitude,  AD  the  diffance  run,  and  DAK  the  angle  of 
the  courfe,  the  longitude  KD  is  found  by  cafe  1.  of  plain 
triangles,  or  by  prop.  47.  Eucl.  1.  But  fuppofe,  by  obferva- 
tion, the  latitude  is  found  to  be  more,  or  at  IrrAI,  to 
make  the  fquares  of  the  obferved  latitude  and  longitude  equal 
to  the  fquare  of  the  diffance,  fubtract  the  difference  of  the 
latitudes,  or  FD  equal  to  KI,  from  KD  the  longitude,  and 
add  it  to  A  K  the  latitude,  then  A I  is  the  latitude,  as  by 
obfervation,  and  IE— K  F  the  corrected  longitude,  for  their 
fquares  are  equal  to  the  fquare  of  A  E,  the  true  diffance  run  ; 
but  as  the  fquares  of  A I  and  I  E,  or  I  B,  are  greater  than  the 
fquares  of  A  K  and  K  D,  or  K  B,  by  the  lemma,  hence  their 
root  or  diffance  AE  is  longer  than  AD,  though  the  lines 
A  K  and  K  D  are  equal  to  A I  and  I  E  ;  and  hence  the  longi- 
tude, courfe,  and  diffance,  are  corrected  by  the  obfervation  of 
latitude  and  diffance  run:  and,  as  the  true  courfe  is  IAE, 
it  is  evident,  the  courfe  DAK  in  the  traverfe  was  taken  too 
much,  and  diffance  AD  too  little. 

Cafe  2,  which  is  the  reverfe  of  the  former :  let  the  latitude 
in  the  traverfe  be  lefs  than  the  latitude  in  the  obfervation  ;  as 
fuppofe  A  IE  the  triangle,  A I  the  latitude,  AE  the  diffance 
run,  and  E  AI  the  angle  of  the  courfe,  by  which  the  longi- 
tude IE  is  found  by  cafe  1.  of  plain  triangles,  or  by  prop.  47. 
Eucl.  1.  But  fuppofe,  by  obfervation,  the  latitude  is  found 
to  be  at  K,  or  equal  to  A  K,  to  make  the  fquares  of  the  ob- 
ferved latitude  and  longitude  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  dif- 
tance,  fubtract  IK  the  difference  between  the  obferved  and 
imaginary  latitude,  and  add  it  to  the  longitude  IE,  or  make 
KD  equal  to  KI  and  IE:  hence  A  K  is  the  latitude,  ac- 
cording to  obfervation,  and  KD  the  corrected  longitude,  their 
fquares  being  equal  to  the  fquares  of  AD  ;  and  hence  AD 
is  the  true  diffance  run  :  but  as  the  fquare  of  A  K  and  K  D, 
or  KB,  are  lefs  than  the  fquares  of  A I  and  IE,  or  IB, 
though  the  lines  are  equal  by  the  lemma,  hence  their  root, 
or  the  diffance  AD,  is  lefs  than  the  diffance  AE;  hence 
the  longitude,  courfe,  and  diffance,  are  corrected  by  the 
obfervation  of  latitude,  and  diffance  run  ;  the  true  angle 
of  the  courfe  was  DAK;  and  hence  it  is  plain,  the  com- 
puted courfe  E  AI  was  too  little,  and  diffance  run  AE  too 
much. 

10.  A  farther  illuffration  of  this  new  problem  will  appear,  by 
fhewing  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of  determining  the  longi 
tudc  at  fea,  or  even  at  land  (for  the  longitude  might  as  well 
be  found  at  land  as  at  fea,  by  the  diffance  and  difference  of 
latitude)  without  the  help  of  this  univerfal  problem,  fince  it 


cannot  be  done  by  obfervation  at  fea,  fo  as  to  be  depended 
upon,  as  mentioned  in  the  introduction ;  and  that  this  me- 
thod is  equivalent  to  an  obfervation  of  longitude. 
There  are  but  two  ways  of  correcting  a  traverfe  by  the  ob- 
fervation of  latitude,  cither  by  the  lines  of  the  triangle,  or 
by  the  angle  of  the  courfe.  To  correct  by  the  lines,  is  what 
is  done  by  this  new  problem,  but  the  angle  of  the  courfe  is 
fo  uncertain,  as  mentioned  before,  that  there  can  be  no  de- 
pendance  upon  that  method,  as  will  further  appear,  by  com- 
paring both  methods  in  the  two  cafes,  when  the  latitude  is 
more  or  lefs ;  and  by  this  will  be  made  a  proper  application 
of  this  new  problem  to  practice. 

Cafe  1.  When  the  latitude  in  obfervation  is  lefs  than  the  la- 
titude in  the  traverfe,  let  BAC  (fig.  4.)  or  S.  by  W. 
=  11  deg.  15  min.  be  the  imaginary  courfe,  and  let  AC 
the  diffance  run,  be  given  10  miles:  hence,  by  cafe  7.  of 
trigonometry,  or  by  the  tables  of  the  difference  of  lat.  and 
dep.  the  lat.  A  Bis  9,8,  and  the  long.  BC  1,9  miles,  or  in 
integer  numbers  9  and  2 :  but  fuppofe,  by  obf.rvation,  the 
latitude  is  found  to  be  at  D,  or  equal  to  A  D  1,9  or  2  miles 
according  to  the  common  method  of  correction  by  the  ano-le 
the  triangk-s.  ABC  and  ADG  being  fimilar,  hence  A°B: 
BC  :  :  AD  :  DG,  or  9  :  2  :  :  2,  4  tenths,  and  hence  the 
diffance  run,  AG,  is  only  2,  2,  which  is  impoflible,  for  that 
was  given  10  miles. 

But  to  corred  it  by  the  new  problem,  or  the  lines,  fubtracl 
the  difference  between  the  latitude  in  obftrvation,  and  the 
latitude  in  the  traverfe,  or  D  B  from  AB,  and  add  to  it  the 
longitude  BC,  or  make  DE  equal  to  D  B  and  BC,  hence 
AD  is  the  lat.  according  to  obfervation,  DE  the  longitude 
corrected  by  the  problem,  and  AE  equal  to  AC  the  diffance 
run,  as  was  given:  for  AB  and  BC  are  equal  to  AD  andDE, 
for  D  B  and  B  C  are  equal  to  D  E  by  conltructiL-n,  and  A  D  is 
common  to  both  :  hence  A  E  is  equal  to  A  C  the  given  diffance 
run.  In  numbers,  fubtract  7,  the  difference  of  the  latitudes, 
from  9,  the  remainder  2  is  the  obferved  latitude;  add  that  r 
to  2  the  longitude,  it  makes  9  for  the  corrected  longitude, 
and  hence  the  diffance  run  is  10,  as  was  given.  The 
courfe  is  found,  by  cafe  5,  to  be  W.  by  S.  =  78  degr.  45 
min.  Thefe  propofitions  are  univerfal,  and  will  anfwer  in 
all  courfes. 

In  the  fecond  cafe ;  when  the  lat.  in  obfervation  is  more  than 
the  latitude  in  the  traverfe,  let  the  courfe  be  E  A  D,  W.  by  S. 
—  78  deg.  45  min.  A  E  the  diffance  run  10  miles:  hence  by 
cafe  7.  of  trigonometry,  or  by  the  tables  of  the  diff.  of  lat. 
and  dep.  DE  the  longitude  in   integer  numbers  is  9  miles, 
and  AD  the  latitude  2  miles.     But  luppofe,  by  anobferva 
tion,  the  latitude  is  found  to  be  AB,  or  9  miles,  according 
to   the  common   method   of  correction,    or   by  the    angle, 
as  the   triangles  are  fimilar,  AD  :  DE  :  :  AB  :  BF,    or 
2  :  9  :  :  9  :  40  -f-,  and  the  diffance  run  A  F  is  42,  which 
is  impoflible,  for    the  diffance  run  is  only  given    10  miles. 
But,  to  correct  it  by  the  problem,  fubtract   BD  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  obferved  and  imaginary  latitude  from  DE 
the  longitude,  and  add  it  to  D  A  the  imaginary  lat.  and  the 
lat.  is  AB  according  to  the  obfervation,  and  the  longitude 
B  C,  as  corrected  by  the  obfervation  and  diffance  run ;  for 
AB  and  BC  are  equal  to  AD  and  DE,  henceAC^AE 
is  the  true  diffance,  as  was  given,  the  angle  of  the  courfe  S. 
by  W.:=  11  degr.  15  min. 
In  numbers,  fubtract  7,  the  difference  of  the  latitudes,  from 
9  the  longitude,  and  add  it  to  2  the  latitude,  which  makes  the 
latitude  g  according  to  the  obfervation,  and  the  longitude  2 
as  corrected  by  the  obfervation  and  diffance  run :  hence  the 
diftance  is  10,  as  was  given  by  47  Eucl.  1.  the  angle  of  the 
courfe  is  found,  by  cafe  5.  of  trigonometry,  to  be  S.  by  W. 
r:  11  deg.  15  min. 
In   the  firft  cafe,  the  longitude  corrected  according  to  the 
common  method,  in  only  failing  10  miles,  is  above  8  miles 
too  little;  and,  if  it  had  been  100  miles,  it  would  be  abov 
80  miles  too  little.     In  the  fecond  cafe,  it  is  above  30  mil 
too  much  ;  and,  if  it  had  been  100  miles,  it  would  have  beei 
above  300  miles  too  much;  and  not  the  leaft  error  in  cor 
recting  it  according  to  the  problem. 
This  is  the  uncertainty  of  determining  the  longitude  by 
common  method,  and,  without  fome  correction,  the  art 
navigation  in  determining  the  longitude  is  ufelefs,  or  me 
guefs-work,  fince  it  cannot  be  found  by  obfervation,  as  thi 
latitude  is  :    though  this  correction,  by  the  obfervation  ani 
the  problem,  is  equivalent  to  an  obfervation  of  longitude 
for  the  longitude,  courfe,  and  diffance,  are  corrected  by  th 
fame  obfervation  as  the  latitude  is,  as  muff  evidently  appea: 
upon  a  clofc  examination  of  the  problem,  by  the  principle 
of  Euclid. 

The  truth  and  ufefulnefs  of  this  univerfal  problem  depend 
only  upon  two  mechanical  principles  of  making  a  good  o 
fcrvatio'i  of  latitude,  and  meafuring  the  diffance  run,  with 
out  any  regard  to  currents,  lee-way,  or  variation  of  the  com 
pafs,  for  thefe  are  corrected  to  a  mathematical  certainty,  a: 
any  one  acquainted  with  mathematical  reafoning,  and  efpe-' 
dally  as  applied  to  navigation,  in  this  new  and  univerfal  pro- j 
blem,  might  eafily  perceive. 

And  thus  a  fhip  might  be  carried  round  the  world,  even  with- 
out a  compafs,  if  they  can  but  make  proper  obfervations  0 
2.  lat.; 
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.atitiide,  and  rrteafure  a  good  diftance,  and  mils  no  more  in 
longitude;  or  ending  and  wefting,  than  they  do  in  latitude, 
L  the  helpol  this  problem,  with  the  obfervation  of  latitude, 
and  the  diftance  run  :  lor  fhould  they  lofe  their  compafs,  or 
fhould  it  prove  erroneous,  as  it  frequently  doth,  let  them 
make  an  imaginary  courfe,  and  by  the  diftance  run  calculate 
Ml  imaginary  triangle ;  and,  if  the  imaginary  latitude  is  more 
than  the  obferved  one,  fubtract  the  difference  from  the  ima- 
ginary latitude,  and  add  it  to  the  longitude;  if  lefs,  fubtraft 
the  difference  from  the  longitude,  and  add  it  to  the  latitude, 
and  this  will  give  the  true  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  fliip, 
according  to  the  obfervation  of  latitude  and  diftance  run  ;  for, 
bb  the  problem,  the  obferved  latitude,  and  corrected  longi- 
tude are  always  equal  to  the  longitude  and  latitude  in  the 
traverfe.  Tin's  problem  is  univerfal  for  all  courfes,  as  I  had 
ibmc  trial  of  it  in  a  voyage  from  Virginia  to  England. 
Upon  the  281I1  of  November,  1750,  being  on  board  the 
Glouccller,  captain  Whiteing  commander,  by  the  reckon- 
ing corrc&ed  by  the  problem,  we  were  2988  miles  eaft  from 
the  capes  of  Virginia,  in  long.  69  deg.  18  min.  the  latitude, 
by  obfervation,  49  dcg.  24  min.  1  told  the  captain  we 
were  certainly  near  the  longitude  of  the  Lizard  ;  they  ftiffly 
maintained,  that  we  were  leveral  degrees,  at  lcaft  7,  to  the 
weft  of  the  Land's  End  ;  within  a  few  hours  we  made  the 
eaftcrmoft  point  of  the  Lizard,  and  it  is  well  we  did,  for  we 
had  a  great  ftorm  from  the  S.  W.  that  night;  and  I  do 
really  think,  that  I  miffed  no  more  in  longitude  than  in  ob- 
fervation of  latitude,  though  there  was  a  very  bad  dead  rec- 
koning kept  the  whole  voyage.     But, 

12.  What  is  meant  by  the  longitude  in  the  problem,  is  only 
the  miles  of  calling  or  wefting,  or  the  departure  from  the 
meridian.  To  turn  thefe  miles  into  degrees  of  longitude, 
requires  a  different  method  ;  the  latitude  is  at  once  deter- 
mined by  the  obfervation,  becaufe  the  motions  of  the  fun 
mid  liars  are  regular  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft,  and  the  lines 
of  latitude  are  parallel  and  cquidiftant  round  the  globe  in 
both  hemifpheres  ;  but  the  lines  of  longitude  decreafc  in  both 
hemifpheres  from  the  equator,  till  they  meet  in  the  poles, 
which  makes  the  longitude  different  in  every  degree  of 
latitude. 

By  miles  here  arc  meant  geometrical  miles,  of  69  4-  Englifh 
miles  to  one  degree  on  the  equator,  equal  to  60  geometrical 
miles,  and  may  be  found,  by  proportion,  without  the  help 
of  Mercator's  tables  :  for,  as  circles  arc  to  one  another  as 
the  fquares  of  their  diameters,  their  fegments  are  in  the  fame 
proportion  by  2  Eucl.  12;  hence  the  quadrant  90:  is  to 
the  fquare  of  one  degree  of  longitude  on  the  equator  :  :  as 
the  complement  of  the  latitude:  is  to  the  fquare  of  one  de- 
gree in  that  latitude.  For  inftancc,  to  know  the  miles  of 
one  degree  in  the  latitude  of  50  deg.  fquare  the  60  equa- 
torial miles,  and  by  proportion  90  :  3600  :  :  40  :  1600,  the 
J'quare  root  is  40,  the  miles  to  one  decree  in  the  latitude  of 
50  deg.  and  dividing  the  miles  of  calling  or  wefting  by  the 
miles  of  one  degree  of  longitude,  if  in  the  fame  latitude, 
will  give  the  degrees  of  longitude.  But,  if  in  different  lati- 
tudes, divide  by  the  miles  of  the  middle  latitude  ;  two  in- 
ftances  will  be  fufficient  to  fhew  the  ufe  of  it  in  all  cafes. 
For  fuppofe  two  places  in  the  latitude  of  50  to  be  3400  miles 
diftant,  the  miles  of  longitude  in  that  latitude  are  40  ;  by 
which  divide  the  3400  miles,  the  difference  of  longitude  is 
85  degrees.  The  reverie  is  to  find  the  miles  between  two 
places""  8$  deg.  diftant  in  the  latitude  of  50  deg.  multiply  the 
85  by  4c,  and  it  gives  34OO  miles. 

Let  the  other  inftance  be  of  two  places  in  different  latitudes, 
as  the  Lizard  in  the  latitude  of  50  deg.  and  Cape-Henry,  in 
Virginia,  in  the  lat.  of  37  deg.  the  miles  of  long,  at  the  Li- 
zard are  40,  and  at  Cape-Henry  46  to  a  degree;  thefe  added 
are  86,  the  half  is  43:  the  diftance  between  the  two  places 
is  about  3000  miles,  which  divide  by  43,  the  degrees  are 
69  dcg.  33  min.  The  reverfe  is  to  find  the  miles  by  the  deg., 
multiply  the  69  by  43,  and  add  the  33  miles ;  it  gives  3000 
miles,  the  departure  or  longitude. 

I  fhall  conclude  with  inftances  in  both  cafes  ;  as  when  the 
latitude  is  more  or  lefs  in  the  traverfe  than  in  the  obfervation, 
in  which  will  be  fhewn  the  method  made  ufe  of  in  working 
the  traverfe,  and  correcting  it  by  an  obfervation  of  latitude  ; 
by  which  means  the  eafting  or  wefting  of  the  fhip  is  known 
to  as  much  certainty  by  the  diftance  run,  and  the  problem, 
as  the  northing  or  fouthing  is  known  by  the  obfervation  of 
latitude ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  neceffary  to  carry  a  fhip  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  The  latitude  and  departure  are  found 
by  the  7th  cafe  of  plain  trigonometry,  when  the  courfe  and 
idiftance  are  given,  or  by  the  firft  cafe  of  plain  failing  in  the 
mariner's  new  calendar  ;  or  it  may  be  done  by  proportion, 
without  tables  or  fcales,  by  fquaring  the  diftance;  and  90  or 
the  right-angle  :  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  :  :  as  the 
courfe  :  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  longitude,  or  complement  of 
the  courfe  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  latitude  :  the  fquare  root  is 
the  longitude  or  latitude.  I  fhall  put  down  part  of  the  tra- 
verfe that  I  made  from  Virginia  to  England,  as  mentioned 
before.  On  the  26th  of  November  we  were  2716  miles  eaft 
from  the  capes  of  Virginia,  long.  63  deg.  17  min.  lat.  by 
obferv.  50  deg.  28  min. 
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The  longitude  was  232  miles  eaft,  and  the  latitude  in  the 
traverfe  104  miles  fouth.  By  obfervation,  the  latitude  the 
26th  was  50  deg.  28  min.,  and  (he  28th  49  deg.  24  min., 
their  difference  is  64,  and  fubtractcd  from  104,  is  40  miles 
lefs  than  in  the  traverfe;  wherefore,  according  to  the  prob- 
lem, add  40  to  the  longitude  232  =  272,  and  this,  added  to 
2716,  is  equal  to  2988  in  deg.  69,  18,  which  was  the  time 
1  told  the  captain  that  we  were  near  the  longitude  of  the  Li- 
zard, and  made  the  eaflcrn  point  a  very  few  hours  after  ; 
but,  if  the  correction  had  been  made  according  to  the  com- 
mon method,  the  reckoning  would  have  been  80  miles  lefs, 
befides  other  corrections  that  were  made  through  the  whole 
voyage  :  for,  every  time  we  had  an  obfervation  of  latitude,  I 
always  corrected  the  longitude  by  that  obfervation  and  the 
problem  ;  and  it  is  probable,  had  1  not  made  thefe  corrections, 
the  reckoning  might  have  been  as  fliort  as  theirs  was,  and 
we  fhould  not  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  land,  which 
muft  have  been  of  very  dangerous  confequence  from  the  great 
ftorm  we  had  from  the  S.  W.  that  night.  Laus  foil  Deo. 
But,  if  the  difference  between  the  two  obfervations  had  been 
more  than  the  latitude  in  the  traverfe,  the  difference  mud 
have  been  fubtractcd  from  the  longitude,  and  added  to  the 
latitude;  for  the  latitude  in  the  traverfe  muft  always  be 
made  equal  to  the  latitude  by  obfervation. 
Thus  in  a  traverfe  by  the  problem,  the  latitude  is  corrected  by 
obfervation,  and  by  the  latitude  the  longitude  is  correct  J, 
and  by  the  obferved  latitude  and  corrected  longitude  the  tree 
diftance  is  found  out,  by  fquaring  the  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, and  extracting  their  fquare  root,  which  gives  the  true 
diftance  by  the  lemma.  Laus  foli  Deo. 
I  fhall  conclude  with  this  Laus  foli  Deo,  and  a  challenge  to 
all  the  mathematicians  in  the  world  to  confute  it,  or  fhew 
any  other  method  of  determining  the  longitude  at  lea,  to  be 
depended  upon  with  any  certainty :  and  I  affirm,  that  this 
method  is  quite  new,  and  never  publifhed  by  any  author  be- 
fore the  24th  of  January,  1751,  when  I  firft  publifhed  it  in 
the  London-Evening-Poft.  I  experimentally  know  this  to 
be  true  and  eafy  :  and  if  it  cannot  be  confuted,  or  fhewn  to 
be  defective  in  any  material  point,  the  reward  in  honour, 
confcicnce,     and   juftice,  belongs    to    the    difcoverer.      See 
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COMMERCE  being  the  fubject  of  this  work,  it  may  be  ne- 
ceffary to  fay  fomething  on  this  head  ;  not  b'v  Way  of  decla- 
mation, which  is  as  ncedlefs  as  haranguing  learnedly  on  the 
benefit  of  air,  rain,  and  fun-fhine,  when  nature  requires 
them  ;  but  in  order  to  fhew  that  the  province  of  a  trader 
is  not  fo  contemptible  a  clafs  of  the  community,  as  fome  would 
affect  to  make  it. 

A  general  complaint  of  the  decay  of  trade,  and  a  humour  in 
many  of  the  better  fort  of  people,  to  make  awkward  and  ill- 
grounded  excufes  for  breeding  their  children  up  to  it;  toge- 
ther with  a  tendency  to  prefer  what  is  called  the  profeffions, 
as  law,  divinity,  and  phyfic,  to  merchandize;  fhould  induce 
us  to  examine  on  what  foundation  this  way  of  judging  was 
erected.  And,  the  more  it  is  looked  into,  the  lefs  cauie  will 
there  be  for  fo  feeble  a  way  of  thinking:  for  there  is  not 
only  lefs  likelihood  for  a  man  to  raife  himfelf  to  any  degree 
of  eminence  in  the  profeffions,  than  by  trade;  but  alfo  that 
the  road  to  honour  and  preferment  is  as  open,  where  the  me- 
rit is  equal,  in  trade,  as  in  law,  divinity,  or  phyfic ;  and  that 
many  more  eftates  of  confideration  *  are  acquired,  and  even 
with  lefs  obfoquy,  from  the  one  than  from  the  others. 

*  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  that  trade  is  a  furer  and  {horter  way  to 
riches,  than  any  other.    Locke's  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.  folio. 

Suppofing  an  eminent  trader  arrives  only  at  the  office  of  lord- 
mayor;  in  that  capacity  alone  he  becomes  right-honourable, 
and  in  veiled  with  the  facred  character  of  a  judge,  both  in  ca- 
pital and  civil  matters,  and  precedes  even  the  chancellor,  and 
all  other  judges  and  officers  of  the  crown*.  Alfo,  in  cafe 
of  an  interregnum,  is  the  chief  magiftrate  in  the  realm  f . 

*  The  high  rank  of  mayor  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  city, 
for  at  a  coronation,  which  is  our  prime  ceremony  of  di- 
flinction,  .the  mayor  walks  next  but  one  to  the  prince  of 
Wales. 

f  Upon  the  death  of  the  king,  the  lord-mayor  is  faid  to  be 
the  prime  perfon  of  England.  For  when  king  James  I. 
was  invited  to  eome  and  take  the  Englifh  crown,  upon  the 
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death  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  Sir  Robert  Lee,  then  lord  mayor, 
fubferibed  in  the  firft  place,  before  all  the  great  officers  ot 
the  crown,  and  all  the  nobility.  Seymour's  Survey  ot  Lon- 
don vol  ii  pag.  35.  And  late  inltances  of  this  kind  hap- 
pened on  the  abdication  of  king  James  II,  when  the  mayor 
committed,  by  his  warrant,  the  lord  Jefferies  to  prifon,  then 
chancellor  of  England,  and  a  peer  of  the  realm.  About 
which  time  alfo,  Sir  John  Chapman,  mayor  of  London, 
committed  Sir  Robert  Wright,  lord  chief  juftice  of  England, 
to  the  gaol  of  Newgate ;  which  fully  evidences  the  great  emi- 
nence of  this  office.  See  the  hiftory  of  that  time.  Enghfh 
Baronetage,  Ed.  1741,  vol.  v.  p.  ic6. 

And  wife  and  great  traders  have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  lord- 
chancellor,  have  been  created  peers  of  the  realm,  knights  of 
the  garter  and  bath,  bannerets,  and  privy-counfellors.  Which 
is  as  much  as  can  be  affirmed  either  of  lawyers  or  divines, 
and  more  than  can  be  proved,  perhaps,  in  one  fingle  inftance, 
of  the  followers  of  phyfic. 

Trade,  by  the  conftitution  of  our  country,  both  with  refpeft 
to  it's  public  and  private,  it's  ancient  and  modern,  it's  gene- 
ral and  particular,  laws,  is  certainly  no  degradation  whatever  ; 
and  it  may  with  ftrid  truth  be  affirmed,  that  commerce  is  that 
alone,  by  which  our  nation  fupports  its  head,  and  what  ren- 
ders us  of  that  confequence  with  foreign  powers  as  we  are. 
And  if  the  following  trade  had  here  ever  degraded  (which,  in 
effect,  it  never  did)  yet  it  is  conceived  that  the  brave  ftand, 
which  was  lately  made  by  the  citizens  of  London,  to  fupport 
the  credit  and  honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  proteftant  fuc- 
ceffion,  fhould  be  a  fufficient  caufe  alone  to  make  traders  ef- 
teemedby  all  degrees,  as  gentlemen  of  worth;  and  not  only 
fo,  but  as  a  people  and  body  of  men,  the  moft  refpertable 
and  fitteft  to  be  encouraged  of  any  in  thefe  realms,  and  afull 
proof  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  that  merchandize  is  a 
worthy  and  honourable  employment. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  to  which  I  am  confined, 
to  enter  into  the  antiquity  and  honour  of  trade  among  the 
Egyptians,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Wherefore  we 
fhall  only  examine  on  what  footing  of  honour  trade  flood 
with  our  anceftors ;  and  how  it  is  now,  or  fhould  be  efteem- 
ed  with  us. — To  begin  with  the  legiflattve  power;  there  is  no 
body  of  people,  who  have  fo  large  a  fhare  allotted  in  it  as 
traders.  Our  houfe  of  commons  confifts  of  knights  and  bur- 
gefles  ;  but  the  former,  who  are  to  confider  the  landed- inte- 
reft,  are  but  few,  when  compared  with  the  latter.  There 
are  no  more  than  two  allowed  for  any  county,  for  many  * 
only  one ;  but  moft  trading  towns  fend  two  or  more  burghers 
to  parliament,  to  look  to  their  trading  intereft;  and  thefe  the 
law  (which  is  termed  right  and  reafon)  intends  to  be  fuch 
in  the  refpective  towns  as  live  there,  and  underftand  the  in- 
tereft, and  are  concerned  in  the  benefit  of  the  manufacture 
eftablifhed  in  that  burgh  or  town  f,  for  which  they  are  cho- 
fen  ;  and  not  ftrangers,  who,  perhaps,  are  too  often  elected 
for  their  money. 

*  The  counties  fend  80  knights,  the  cities  50  citizens,  and  the 
boroughs  334 burghers. 

-f  In  the  proclamation  for  calling  a  parliament  in  1620,  ad- 
vice is  given  firft  to  caft  their  eyes  on  knights  and  gentle- 
men, that  are  a  light  and  guide  in  their  country  ;  then,  on 
eminent  lawyers,  and  fubftantial  citizens  and  burgeffes ; 
fuch  as  are  interefted,  and  have  a  portion  in  the  eftate.  And 
not  to  difvalue  or  difparage  the  houfe  with  bankrupts,  and 
neceffitous  perfons  that  want  long  parliaments  only  for  pro- 
tection ;  with  lawyers  of  mean  account  and  eftimation  ; 
young  men  that  are  not  ripe  for  grave  confultations;  mean 
dependants  on  great  perfons,  that  may  be  thought  to  fpeak 
under  their  command  ;  and  fuch-like  obfeure  and  inferior 
perfons.  Lord  Bacon's  works,  vol.  iv.  page  707.  See  alfo 
Statute,   1  Henry  V.  ch.  1. 

This  vvas  the  juft  fcheme  of  our  wife  anceflors,  and  doth  evi- 
dently prove  how  hit>;h  a  value  is  feton  trade  by  the  conftitu- 
tion of  our  government :  nor  is  this  all,  for  it  Ihall  be  fhewn, 
that  trade  doth  neither  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  honour, 
in  the  leaft  detract  from  gentility  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
great  traders  have  frequently  been  admitted  by  our  princes 
into  the  upper  houfe  of  parliament ;  that  they  have  been  ap- 
pointed privy-councellors  for  their  wifdom  ;  and  have,  as  ob- 
served, been  created  not  only  knights,  but  baronets,  knights 
of  the  garter,  and  bath,  bannerets,  barons,  and  earls  ;  which 
muft  fully  demonftrate  that  trading  was  not  only  formerly, 
but  is,  even  now,  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  the  Englifh 
nation  ;  and  never  did,  or  can,  by  our  laws  or  cuftoms,  de- 
tract from  any  man  or  family  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  a 
great  part  of  our  nobility  are  immediately  defcended  from 
great  traders. 

Verftcgan,  the  En^'ifh  antiquary,  in  his  Titles  of  honour*, 
mentions,  that  in  old  times,  if  a  merchant  fo  thrived,  that 
he  was  able  to  crofs  the  feas  thrice,  he  was  ever  after  reputed 
a  right-uorthy  Thcin,  and  capable  of  higher  advancement ; 
fo  that  from  her.«e  it  appears,  that  traffic,  at  that  time  of 
day,  ennobled  it's  followers,  who  were  not  fo  before  :  and, 
'till  lately,  every  man  who  had  40  J.  a  year  in  land,  was  qua- 

*  Page  367. 
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lifted  to  be  a  knight,  and  from  thence  came  the  term  of 
knight's  fee  with  us.  But  as  king  Charles  bafely  mifufed 
this  law  in  his  wants  f,  compelling  every  man,  who  had  that 
qualification,  to  become  a  knight,  or  to  compound;  it  was, 
for  that  caufe,  ranked  among  the  chief  grievances  of  his  reign, 
and  therefore  was  abolifhed  by  act  of  parliament  at  the  Re- 
ftoration,  as  may  be  found  in  the  hiftories  and  ftatutes  of 
thofe  days, 

f  Clarendon,  fpeaking  of  this  abufe,  fays,  '  By  this  ill  huf- 
■  bandry,  the  king  received  a  vaft  fum  of  money  from  all 
'  perfons  of  quality,  or,  indeed,  of  any  reafonable  condi- 
'  tion,  throughout  the  kingdom,  upon  the  law  of  knight- 
'  hood;  which,  though  it  had  it's  foundation  in  right,  yet, 

*  in  the  circumftances  of  proceeding,    was  very  grievous; 
'  and  no  lefs  projects  of  all  kinds,  many  ridiculous,  many 

*  fcandalous,  all  very  grievous,  were  fet  on  foot.'     Clar. 
vol.  i.  page  67. 

The  learned  Camden  *  obferves,  that  Richard  II.  advanced 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  a  merchant,  to  the  honour  of  earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  made  him  chancellor  of  England.  He  was  the 
fon  of  William  de  la  Pole,  the  firft  mayor  of  Kingfton  upon 
Hull  ;  who,  upon  account  of  his  great  wealth,  had  the  dig- 
nity of  a  banneret  conferred  upon  him,  and  was  alfo  made 
fecond  baron  of  the  exchequer  by  Edward  III.     '  However, 

*  fays  Camden,  his  being  a  merchant  did  no  how  detract  from 

*  his  honour.  For  who  knows  not  that  even  our  noblemens 
'  fons  have  been  merchants  ?  nor  will  I  deny  that  he  was 
'  nobly  defcended,  though  a  merchant.' 

*  Camden's  Britannia,  page  376. 

This  Michael  de  la  Pole  was  alfo  knight  of  the  garter,  as, 
Vincent  *,  in  his  review  of  Brooke,  obferves;  and  that  he 
could  not  have  been  fo,  at  that  time  of  day,  by  the  ftatutes  of 
the  order,  had  he  not  been  a  gentleman  of  three  defcents,  as 
he  was,  being  the  fon  and  grandfon  of  a  knight,  but  that 
knight  a  merchant.  '  From  whence,  fays  he,  it  follows^ 
4  that  Mercatura  non  derogat  nobilitati  $  that  is,  Trade  is 

*  no  abatement  of  honour.' 

*  Pa£e  700, 

As  it  here  may  be  afked,  What  conftitutes  a  gentleman  with 
us  ?  fo  the  reply  is  eafy :  being  a  gentleman  is  being  intitled 
to  bear  arms  *.  And  Mr.  Camden  obferves,  that  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  a  gentleman  of  coat-armour  (or  an  upftart)  and  a  gen- 
tleman of  blood,  is  the  bearing  of  arms  from  the  grandfathers 
and  that  he  who  bears  arms  from  his  grandfather  is,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purpofes,  a  gentleman  of  blood  ;  for  which  caufe  it 
is  requifite  by  the  ftatutes  of  the  Bath,  that  every  knight, 
before  his  admiflion,  proves  that  he  is  fo  qualified  ;  which 
done,  it  carries  with  it,  if  his  merit  be  equal  to  the  thing,  a 
paffport  alfo  to  the  order  of  the  Garter. 

*  Notitia  Anglicana,  p.  24.  alfo  judge  Doddridge's  Honour's 
Pedigree,  p.  147.  Smith  deRepub.  Angl.&Fonefcue,  fol.82. 

Guillim,  in  his  chapter  of  Gentlemen,  fays,  They  have  their 
beginning  either  of  blood,  as  that  they  are  born  of  worfhip- 
ful  parents ;  or  that  they  have  done  fomething,  either  in 
peace  or  war,  whereby  they  deferve  to  bear  arms,  and  be  ac- 
counted gentlemen.  He  farther  fays,  chap.  24.  If  a  gentle- 
man be  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  merchant,  or  other  trader*, 
he  hath  not  thereby  loft  his  gentility;  and  he  defires  it  may 
be  remembered,  for  the  honour  of  trade,  that  Henry  VIII. 
thought  it  no  diflionour  to  him,  when  he  quitted  his  queen, 
to  take  to  his  wife  Anne,  .the  daughter  of  Thomas  Bullen, 
fometime  mayor  of  London.  To  which  may  be  added  the 
thought  that  the  firft  William,  who  founded  our  royal  race, 
was  only  the  grandfon  of  a  tanner. 

*  '  A  young  gentleman,  whofe  father  had  been  an  apprentice 
'  in  London,  but  of  a  good  family,  was  infulted  in  company 
'  for  this  very  thing,  as  if  he  was  no  gentleman  born,  im 
'  plying  that  his  father's  apprenticeship  had  corrupted  his 
'  blood.  The  father  was  ftirred  at  this  not  a  little,  and 
c  was  determined  to  have  this  matter  fully  fifted :  for  which 
'  purpofe,  Philpot  the  herald  fet  himfelf  to  ftudy  this  point, 
'  deeming  it  very  fit  to  be  refolved.  And,  in  his  book  called 
•  the  City's  Advocate,  he  determines,  that  an  apprentice  in 
'  London  is  no  difhonour  nor  degradation,  but  rather  an  ho- 
'  nour  and  degree;  and  that  it  is  very  foolifh  toembafeho- 
'  neft  induftry  with  difgraceful  cenfure,  and  unjuft  not  to 
'  encourage  it  with  praife  and  worfhip,  as  the  ancient  po 

'  licy  of  England  did,  and  doth,  in  conftituting  corporations, 
'  and  adorning  the  companies  with  banners  of  arms,  and 
'  efpecial  members  thereof  with  notes  of  nobility.'   Strype^ 

We  fhall  now  give  the  names  of  divers  confiderable  traJersJ 
who  have  been  advanced  to  high  honours,  or  pofts  of  truftJ 
by  our  refpective  princes  ;  which  may  be  found  in  the  fol-l 
lowing  lift,  mentioned  by  Seymour,  in  his  Survey,  vol.  ii. 
page  74. 

Sir  John  Blunt,  mayor  of  London,  made  knight  of  the  Bath 
with  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  34th  of*  Edward  I. 


*  See  Wotton's  Baronets,  vol.  iv.  p.  675. 
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Was  made  of  the  privy  council  to  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. 
Sir  Thomas  Cdke,  diaper  and  mayor,  1462,.  the  5th  ol  Ed- 
Ward  IV.  was  made  knight  of  the  Bail),  and  afterwards  a 
banneret,  by  that  king. 

Sir  Matthew  Philip,  goldfmith,  and  mayor  1463,  was  made 
B  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  a  banneret,  the  10th  or'  that  reign. 
'  In  1464,  Sir  John  Gilliot,  merchant,  lord  mayor  of  York, 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath  *. 

*  See  a  catalogue  of  the  mayors  of  York,  printed  by  Step. 
Buckley,   1664,  p.  28. 

Sir  Ralph  Jofline,  draper,  and  mayor  1465,  made  knight  of 
the  Bath,  and  afterwards  a  banneret  *. 

*  Scow,  page  419. 
Henry  Weaver,  fheriff  of  London,  1461,  made  a  knight  of 
the  Bath  *. 

*  Stow's  Ann.  page  419. 
Sir  John  Young,  grocer,  made  a  banneret  in  the  field. 
Sir  William  Home,  fadlcr,  and   mayor  1487,  made  a  ban- 
neret by   Henry  VII. 

Sir  John  Percival,  merchant-taylor,  and  mayor  1490,  made 
a  banneret  by  Henry  VII. 

Sir  John  Shaw,  goldfmith  and  mayor,  made  a  banneret  by 
IKnry  VII. 

Sir  John  Allen,  mayor,  1528,  made  a  pnvy-counfcllor  by 
king  Henry  VIII.* 

*  Baker's  Chronicle,  page  296. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  fheriffof  London  about  the  year 
151-,  was  afterwards  chancellor  of  England,  and  of  the 
privy-council  to  Henry  VIII.* 

*  Sec  Hollinglhed's  Hiftory,  vol.  ii.  p.  341,  711,  938,  &c. 
Sir  William  Acton,  made  a  knight  and  baronet,  when  fheriff 
of  London,   1628. 

Sir  Thomas  Adams,  mayor  1646,  made  a  knight  and  baro- 
net ;  and,  fince  that  time,  many  great  traders  in  every  reign 
have  been  advanced  to  that  dignity  :  which  may  fervc  to 
fliew,  that  trade  with  us  is  oftentimes  the  high  road  to  honour. 
And  now  it  fhall  be  demonttrated  alfo,  from  Dugdale,  and 
others,  that  many  great  traders  have  even  been  created  peers 
of  the  kingdom,  and  that  divers  antient  peers  arc  defeended 
from  great  traders. 

It  is  affirmed  by  fom?  hiftorians,  that  Robert  Harding,  who 
was  created  baton  Barkley  by  king  Henry,  was  a  citi/.cn  of 
Bnftol  *. 

*  Baker's  Chronicle,  p.  58.  and  Dugdale's,  vol.  i.  p.  351. 

Thomas  Legge,  citizen  and  fkinncr  of  London,  was  twice 
mayor  thereof ;  he  married  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick  :  which  fhews, 
that,  even  in  thofe  dainty  times,  the  firft  nobility  thought  it 
no  degradation  to  match  themfelves  with  eminent  traders. 
This  Thomas  Legge  was  dired  anccftor  to  the  earl  of  Dart- 
mouth *. 

*  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  iii.  page  100. 

Sir  Michael  dc  la  Pole,  merchant,  was  created  earl  of  Suffolk, 
chancellor  of  England,  and  knight  of  the  garter  *. 

*  Vincent  on  Brooke,  p.  700.  and  Rapin,  vol.  iv.  p.  4-6. 

Sir  Stephen  Brown,  grocer,  twice  mayor  of  London,  in  1438 
and  1448,  and  anceftor  to  the  lord  vifcount  Montague*. 

*  Seymour's  Survey,  vol.  ii.  p.   72  and  74.  alfo  Wotton's 
Baronets,  vol.  iii.  p.  5. 

Thomas  Bullen,  grandfon  of  Jeffery  Bullen,  mercer,  and 
mayor  of  London,  created  vifcount  Rochfort,  and  earl  of 
Wiltfhire  and  Ormond. 

Sir  William  Holies,  mayor  in  1539  *,  whofe  great-grandfon, 
Sir  John  Holies,  was  created  earl  of  Clare,  and  afterwards 
duke  of  Newcaftle. 


*  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  fays,  that  William  Holies, 
who  built  Coventry-Crofs,  was  a  baker;  but  Mr.  Gervafe 
Holies,  his  grandfon,  denies  it.  In  Seymour's  lift  of  the 
mayors  of  London,  though  the  trades  of  molt  of  the  other 
mayors  are  fpecified,  his  is  omitted.  However,  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  he  built  Coventry-crofs,  and  was  the  great 
grandfather  of  the  earl  of  Clare.  Concerning  this  difference 
it  is  of  little  importance,  for,  the  lower  his  beginning  was, 
the  greater  his  merit  thereby  appears.  See  Dugdale's  War- 
wickshire, vol.  i.  p.  143. 

Sir  Edward  Ofborne,  clothworker,  and  mayor  of  London 
1583,  and  anccftor  to  the  prefent  Duke  of  Leeds.  This 
Sir  Edward  Ofborne  jumped  out  of  a  window  on  the  bridge, 
into  the  Thames,  to  fave  his  matter's  daughter's  life,  who 
Was  afterwards  his  wife  *. 

*  See  this  (lory  at  large,  attefted  by  the  duke  of  Leeds*  in 
Seymour's  Survey  of  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 

Sir  Baptift  Hicks,  mercer  of  London,  created  lord  Hicks  and 
vifcount  Cambden,  the  4th  of  Charles  I.  was  anceftor  to  the 
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prefent  earl  of  Gainfborough  *.  Wotion,  in  his  Baronetage* 
obferves,  that  this  Sir  Baptift  Hicks  was  one  of  the  firft  citi- 
zens that  kept  a  fhop  after  his  knighthooJ  ;  upon  which*  ill 
1607,  he  had  fome  difputc  with  an  alderman  about  it,  and 
alfo  a  conteft  for  precedency,  (landing  on  his  knighthood  j 
which  matter  came  at  laft  to  be  decided  by  the  earl  mnrfbal. 

*  Dugdale's  Baronetage,  page  462. 

Sir  Ralph  Dormer,  mercer^  was  mayor  of  London  in  J529  ■  <>' 
which  family  was  Dormer  earl  of  Carnarvon,  as  is  alfo  the 
prefent  lord  Dormer  *. 

*  Dugdale's  Bar.  p.  428.  fee  alfo  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  iv. 
page  97. 

Thomas  Cromwell,  carl  of  EfTex,  and  knight  of  the  Garter, 
fon  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  a  blackfmith  of  Putney. 
Sir  William  Capell,  draper,  and  mayor  of  London  in  1503^ 
was  anccftor  to  the  prefent  earl  of  Effex  *« 

*  Seymour's  Survey,  vol.  ii.  p.  79.  and  Dugdale's  Bar.  vol.  ii. 
page  466. 

Sir  Richard  Rich,  mercer,  and  mayor  of  London  1441,  and 
anceftor  of  the  Riches,  carls  of  Warwick  and  Holland,  and 
the  baronets  *. 

*  Dugdale's  Bar.  vol.  ii.  page  387. 

Sir  John  Coventry,  mercer,  and  mayor  of  London  1425,  and 
anceftor  of  the  prefent  earl  of  Coventry  *. 

*  Dugdale's  Bar.  vol.  ii.  page  460. 

Lionel  Cranfield,  merchant  of  London,  was  by  James  I.  for 
his  great  abilities,  made  maftcr  of  the  requetts  ;  afterwards 
matter  of  the  king's  wardrobe,  then  matter  of  the  wards,  a 
privy-counfellor,  lord-treafurer,  and  earl  of  Aliddlefex  *. 

*  Dugdale's  Bar.   vol.  ii.  page  466. 

Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  a  merchant-tavlor,  and  fcrvant 
fome  time  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  was  chofen  alderman  of  Bread- 
flreet  ward  in  London,  anno  1506;  and,  going  afterwards  to 
dwell  at  Milton  in  Northamptonshire,  he  entertained  there  the 
cardinal,  his  former  maftcr,  then  in  his  misfortunes  ;  for 
which  being  qucftioncd  by  the  king,  he  anfwered,  that  he 
had  not  done  it  contemptuoufly,  but  becaufe  he  had  been  his 
maftcr,  and  partly  the  means  of  raifing  his  fortune  :  with 
which  anfwer  the  king  was  fo  well  [leafed,  that  he  knighted 
him,  and  made  him  a  privy-counfellor.  In  his  laft  will  he 
gave  to  king  Henry  VIII.  his  large  fhip,  with  all  ner  tackle  ; 
toSirThomas  Writhefly  his  collar  of  the  garter,  together  with 
his  beft  George,  fetwith  diamonds;  and  to  his  brethren*  the 
merchant-taylors,  his  beft  ftanding  cup.  He  died  anno  1542, 
and  his  will  was  proved  the  16th  of  February  that  year*  This 
eminent  citizen  of  London,  at  his  death  was  knight  of  the 
garter,  lord-keeper  of  the  privy-feal,  and  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancatter,  and  was  the  immediate  ancettor  to  earl 
Fitzwilliams.  See  Seymour,  vol.  i.  p.  240.  alfo  Stow's  Sur- 
vey of  London,  p.  89. 

To  this  lift  may  be  added  many  more  inftances,  but  thefe 
may  fuffice,  as   England   has  few  better  houfes  amongft  the 
nobility  than  fome   of  thofe  noble  families  ;  and  many  of 
which  titles  ftill  live  in  their  defcendants. 
Trade  is  fo  far  here  from  being  inconiittent  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  gentleman,  that  trade  in  England  makes  gentlemen, 
and  has  peopled  this  nation  with  nobles  and  gentlemen  too: 
for,  after  a  generation  or  two,  the  children  of  traders,-  or  at 
leaft   their  grand-children,  come   to  be  as  good  gentlemen 
ftatefmen,  parliament-  men,  privy-counfellors,  j  udges,  bifhops, 
and  noblemen,  as  thofe  of  thehigheft  birth  and  the  molt  an- 
tient families  ;  and  nothing  too  high  for  them  :  thus  the  late 
earl  of  Haverlham  was  originally  a  merchant,  the  prefent  earl 
of  Tilney's  grandfather  the  fame,  as  well  as  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  late  duke  of  Bedford,  and  numberlefs  others. 
And  why  fhould  not  commerce,   as  well  as  law  and  divinity, 
or  the  (word,  be  a  road  to  the  higheft  honours  ?   Is  the  gran- 
deur of  this  nation  owing  to  wars  ?  This  has  not  fo  much  as 
helped  it  :  what  conquefts  have  we  made  abroad  ?   what  new 
kingdoms  are  added  to  the  Britifh  empire  ?  We  have  reduced 
no  neighbouring  nations,  nor  .extended  the  poffeffion  of  our 
monarchs  into  the  ftates  of  others :  we  are  butted  and  bounded 
as  we  were  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time:  the  Dutch,  the  Fle- 
mings, the  French,  are  in  view  of  us,  as  they  were  then  ;   we 
have  fubjec/ted  no  new  provinces  or  people  to  our  government ; 
with  few  exceptions  we  are  almoft  for  dominions  where  king 
Edward  I.  left  us  ;  nay,  we  have  loft  all  the  dominions  which 
our  antient  kings  for  fome  hundreds  of  years  held  in  France? 
fuch  as  the  rich  and  powerful  provinces  of  Normandy,  Poic- 
tou,  Gafcony,  Britany,  and  Aquitain  ;  and,  inftead  of  being 
inriched  by  war  and  victory,  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  been 
torn  in  pieces  by  civil  wars  and  rebellions,  as  well  in  Ireland 
as  in  England,  and  that  feveral  times  to  the  ruin  of  the  rich- 
eft  families,  and  the  flaughter  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  ; 
nay,  to  the  deftruftion    even  of  monarchy  itfelr,  and  this 
many  years  at  a  time,  as  in  the  long  bloody  wars  between 
the  houfes  of  Lancatter  and  York. 

Thefe  things  prove  abundantly  that  the  prefent  greatnefs  of 
the  Britifh  nation  is  not  owing  to  war  and  conqueft  3  and 
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{hat  it  can  be  owing  to  the  profeflion  of  law,  or  divinity, 
no  one  will  fay  :  what  can  it  be  owing  to  then  but  to  our 
trade  and  commerce  ? 

The  fplendor,  the  power,  and  dignity  of  Great-Britain,  being 
thus  raifed  by  trade,  it  muft  be  unaccountable  folly  and  in- 
fatuation to  lefien  that  one  article  in  our  efteem,  which  is  the 
only  fountain  from  whence  we  all,  take  us  as  a  nation,  are 
raifed,  and  by  which  we  are  enriched  and  maintained.  The 
Holy  Scriptures,  (peaking  of  the  riches  and  glory  of  the  city 
of  Tyre,  which,  at  that  time,  was  the  emporium  of  the  world 
for  foreign  commerce,  from  whence  all  the  filks  and  fine 
manufactures  of  Perfia  and  India  were  exported  all  over  the 
weftern  world,  fay,  that  her  merchants  were  princes,  and 
her  traffickers  the  honourable  of  the  earth  :  and,  in  another 
place,  By  thy  traffic  thou  haft  increafed  thy  riches.  And  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  nothing  but  our  traffic  has  increafed  our  riches, 
and  given  that  illuftrious  fplendor  to  our  Britifh  nobility  and 
gentry. 

As  all  things  are  preferved,  and  brought  to  a  greater  degree 
of  perfection,  by  the  fame  means  by  which  they  were  firft 
eftablifhed  ;  fo,  without  due  attention  to  the  intereft  of  trade, 
when  all  nations  are,  more  or  lefs,  plucking  at  that  fhare  we 
have,  muft  not  this  nation  dwindle  in  wealth  and  power, 
while  it's  neighbours  are  rifing  in  both  ?  To  what  degree  this 
nation  is  really  declining,  and  others  increafing  in  commerce, 
hath  already  appeared  in  this  work,  beyond  contradiction, 
from  facts  and  teftimonials  not  to  be  overthrown  by  any  de- 
clamatory artillery  of  the  fubtileft  fophifts ;  and  the  fame  will 
be  more  and  more  glaringly  confpicuous  throughout  this  un- 
dertaking.    And, 

When  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  thefe  kingdoms  are  pleafed 
to  confider  the  honour  of  trade,  and  how  numerous  and  how 
diftinguifhed  the  noble  and  honourable  families  are  that  have 
rofe  to  thehighelt  dignities  thereby,  in  wealth,  and  in  know- 
ledge of  the  nation's  true  intereft  ;  when  others  of  our  il- 
luftrious nobles  and  gentry,  who  have  been  advanced  to  the 
pinnacle  of  grandeur  by  other  channels  than  thofe  of  com- 
merce, fhall  alfo  be  pleafed  to  confider,  that  it  is  trade  alone 
which  gives  a  value  to  their  landed  eftates,  and  adds  to  the 
glory  of  their  fovereign,  as  well  as  of  themfelves ;  none  among 
them,  I  am  perfuaded,  can  treat  a  fubject  of  fuch  confidera- 
tion  with  indifferency,  nor  look  upon  trade  in  a  contemptu- 
ous light.  For,  after  all  the  machinations  and  intrigues  of 
politics  that  thefe  kingdoms  have,  or  can  purfue,  experience 
ever  has,  and  ever  will  evince,  that  a  tenacious  regard  to  our 
commercial  interefts,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  prove 
the  great  pillar  of  the  ftate. — And  I  am  glad,  I  rejoice,  to 
find  this  confirmed  in  the  prefent  fentiments  of  a  great  and 
able  minifter,  whofe  long  experience  in  public  bufinefs  has 
brought  him  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  great  truth  ; 
and,  therefore,  in  the  breeding  up  one  of  his  own  fons,  has 
not  only  given  trade  the  preference,  but  endeavoured  to  in- 
fpire  our  young  nobility  to  purfue  ftudies  which  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  the  national  commerce. 

This  hath  been  lately  done  in  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  faid  to  be  written  by  the  right  honour- 
able Horatio  Walpole,  fen.  Efq;  intitled,  The  complaints 
of  the  manufacturers,  relating  to  the  abufes  in  marking  the 
fheep,  and  winding  the  wool,  in  a  letter  to  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham ;  who,  though  a  young  nobleman,  but  lately 
of  age,  exerted  himfelf,  the  firft  time  of  his  appearance  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  in  a  very  diftinguifhed  manner,  in  favour 
of  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  this  kingdom ;  an 
example,  which  the  honourable  author  of  the  before-men- 
tioned treatife,  from  a  true  zeal  to  the  commercial  interefts  of 
his  country,  recommends  to  others  of  r>ur  young  nobility. 
And  here  1  cannot  but  obferve,  that  this  young  nobleman 
follows  the  example  of  his  renowned  anceftor,  the  memorable 
earl  of  Strafford,  who  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  the  linnen 
manufacture  in  Ireland,  by  fowing  great  quantities  of  flax  for 
feed,  and  fetting  up  feveral  looms  at  his  own  expence,  to  in- 
vite the  Irifh  to  follow  that  trade  without  prejudice  to  England; 
which  has  proved,  and  is  at  this  day,  the  greateft  benefit 
and  fupport  of  that  whole  kingdom. 

As  commerce,  from  what  has  been  obferved,  has  proved  the 
fource  of  all  the  bleflings  which  this  nation  enjoys,  and  the 
rife  of  fo  many  great  families,  and  of  great  numbers  more, 
as  I  could  eafily  Ihew ;  fo,  the  more  country-gentlemen  breed 
their  younger  children  *  to  it,  the  likelier  fuch  families  are  to 
be  continued,  and  become  ufeful  to  the  public. 

*  Mr.  Locke,  after  recommending  it  to  people  to  bring  up 
their  children  to  fome  trade,  adds,  '  But  if  the  millaken 
4  parents,  frightened  with  the  name  of  trade,  (hall  have 
'  an  averfton  to  any  thing  of  this  kind  in  their  children,  yet 
•  he  recommends  the  teaching  them  merchants  accounts,  as 
«  a  feience  well  hecoming  every  genth  man.'  Locke's  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  95.  folio. 

Thr  importance  of  an  idle,  ufelefs,  younger  brother,  is  very 
finely  f«t  forth  by  Mr.  Addifon,  in  his  charaderof  Will  Wim- 
ble, who  greatly  laments  the  folly  of  fomc  great  families  •, 

*  Lord  Bacon  afligneth  the  true  caufe  of  this,  in  fnying,  That 
nobility  of  birth  commonly  abateth  induflry ;  and  he  that 
is  not  induftrious  cnvieih  him  that  is.  Bacon's  Works, 
vol.  iii. 
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that  had  rather  fee  their  children  ftarve  like  gentlemen,  than 
thrive  in  a  profeflion  or  trade,  that  they  think  is  beneath  theit 
quality.     '  This  humour,  fays  he,  fills  feveral  parts  of  Eu- 

*  rope  with  pride  and  beggary  +  ;  but  it  is  the  happinefs  of  a 

*  trading  nation,  like  ours,  that  the  younger  fons,  though 

*  incapable  of  any  liberal  art  or  profeflion,  may  be  placed  in 

*  fuch  a  way  of  life,  as   may,  perhaps,  enable  them  to  vie 

*  with  the  beft  of  their  families.'    *  When  I  have,  continues 

*  he  in  another  place,  been  upon  the  Exchange,  1  have  often 

*  fancied  one  of  our  old  kings  ftanding  in  perfon,  where  he 
'  is  reprefented  in  effigy,  and  looking  down  upon  the  wealthy 
'  concourfe  of  people  with  which  that   place  is  every  day 

*  filled.     In  this  cafe,  how  would  he  be  furprized  to  hear  all 

*  the  languages  of  Europe  fpoke  in  this  little  fpot  of  his  for- 
c  mer  dominions,  and  to  hear  fo  many  private  men,  who  in 

*  his  time  would  have  been  the  vaflals  of  fome  powerful  ba- 

*  ron,  negociating  like  princes,  for  greater  fums  of  money 
4  than  were  formerly  to  be  met  with  in  his  royal  treafury ! 

f  Lord  Bacon  faith,  That  trade  enableth  the  fubject  to  live 
plentifully  and  happily ;  and  that  the  realm  is  much  in- 
riched  of  hue  years  by  the  trade  of  merchandize.  Bacon's 
Works,  vol.  iii.  pages  329,  573,  and  580.  And  elfewhere 
he  (tiles  the  merchants  vena  porta  ;  and  fays,  '  If  they  flou- 
'  rilh  not,  a  kingdom  may  have  good  limbs,  but  will  have 
'  empty  veins,  and  flourifh  little.' 

*  Trade,  without  inlargingthe  Britifh  dominions,  has  given 

*  us  a  kind  of  an  additional  empire;  it  has  multiplied  the 

*  number  of  our  riches,  made  our  landed  eftates  infinitely 
'  more  valuable  than  they  were  formerly,  and  added  to  them1 

*  an  acceflion  of  other  eftates,  as  valuable  as  lands  themfelves. 'J 
And  in  another  place  he  fays,    *  It  is  the  great  advantage  offj 

*  a  trading  nation,  as  there  are  very  few  in  it  fo  du!i    nd 

*  heavy  who  may  net  be  placed  in  ftations  of  life  which  may 
'  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making  their  fortunes.  A  well- 
1  regulated  commerce  is  not  like  law,  phyfic,    or  divinity,, 

*  to  be  overftocked  with  hands ;  but  on  the  contrary,  flou- 

*  rifhes  by  multitudes,  and  gives  employment  to  all  it's  pro- 
'  feffors.  Fleets  of  merchantmen  are  fo  many  fquadrons  of 
'  floating  fhops,  that  vend  our  wares  and  manufactures  m 
1  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  find  out  chapmen  under 

*  both  the  tropics.' 

The  learned  bifhop  of  Cambray  gives  us  alfo  his  fentiments 
on  this  fubject,  in  the  character  of  Narbal,  in  his  account  of 
the  Phoenicians*,  by  whom  it  is  fuppofed  the  learned  arch- 
bifhop  meant  theEnglifh.  *  You  fee,  fays  he,  the  power  of 
c  the  Phoenicians,  who  have  rendered  themfelves  puiffant  to 

*  all  their  neighbouring  nations,  by  the  grandeur  of  their 

*  fleets.  Trade,  which  they  carry  to  the  furtheft  quarters  of 

*  the  earth,  has  fo  enriched  them,  that  they  furpafs  the  moft 

*  flourifhing  people  in  glory.'  And  again,  inftructing  Tele- 
machus  how  to  eftablifh  a  flourifhing  trade  in  Ithaca,  '  Do, 
'  fays  he,  as  thofe  people  do,  receive,  with  kindnefs  and  with 
«  eafe,  all  ftrangers ;  let  them  find  in  your  harbours  fafety 

*  and  convenience,    free  from  reftraint,    and  never   fuffer 

*  yourfelf  to  be  overcome,  at  any  time,  either  with  pride  or 

*  avarice  ;  the  true  way  to  get  much  is  never  to  be  too  co- 
1  vetous,  and  even  fometimes  to  forego  gain.  Make  your- 
«  felf  beloved  of  all  ftrangers,  and  even  bear  with  flight  in- 

*  conveniences  from  them  ;  fear  to  excite  jealoufy  by  your 

*  pride;  be  fteadfaft  to  follow  the  laws  of  commerce,   which 

*  are  Ample  and  eafy  ;  and  fuffer  not  your  fubjects,  on  any 
c  account,  to  infringe  them.     Keep  a  ftrict  hand  over  the 

*  fraud,  negligence,  or  vain  glory  of  the  merchants,  which 
4  ruins  commerce,  in  ruining  the  traders  themfelves ;  and, 

*  above  all  things,  never  attempt  to  confine  commerce  to 

*  your  own  proper  intereft:' 

*  Vide  Les  Avantures  de  Telemaque,  lib.  3.  p.  36. 
This  may  be  fufficient  to  fhew,  how  clearly  this  great  pre- 
late faw  the  advantage  of  accruing  from  a  free  trade;  and  his 
countrymen,  the  French,  have  very  greatly  increafed  theirSj 
by  following  many  of  thefe  wife  maxims,  to  our  infinite  dif- 
advantage. 

But  even  foreigners  themfelves  make  a  very  great  diflinc- 
tion  and  difference  in  our  favour,  betwixt  an  Englifh  traderJ 
and  thofe  of  other  nations.     To  this  effect  writes  the  baroal 
de  Polinitz  *,  a  perfon  well  known  in  moft  of  the  courts  ol 
Europe :     *  In   England,    fays   he,  the   nobility  interm 

*  with  traders  daughters  as  they  do  in  France  ;  however, 

*  great  diftinction  fhould  be  made  between  the  one  and 

*  other.     In  England,  merchants  arc  fometimes  fprung 

*  the  greateft  houfes  in  the  kingdom  :  and  it  has  often  h 

*  pened,  that  younger  branches  of  noble  families,  who  h 
'  been  brought  up  to  trade,  by  the  right  of  fucceflion  h; 

*  become  peers.     And  frequently  it  falls  out,   that,  when 
«  lord  efpoufes  a  merchant's  daughter,  fhe  may  be  his  coi 

*  fin,  or  at  leaft  a  lady  of  a  good  family. 

*  Memoirs  de  Baron  de  Poliniiz,  vol.  iv.  p.  237. 
«  What  is  the  true  origin,  fays  the  ingenious  Abbe  LePluehe.i 

*  in  order  to   fupport    the  fpirit   of  commerce  in  France 
c  of  the  fplendor  and  honours  which  attend  the  condition  0 

*  noblemen  ?   Is  it  not  the  juftand  well-grounded  perfuafioi 
'  of  their  being  born  to  promote  the    public  good  ?    'Tis 

<  indeed 
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indeed,  in  that  view,  that  new  honours  and  new  rewards  are 
bellowed  upon  a  man  who  lias  preleivcd  a  town,  a  body 
of  troops,  a  corporation,  or  the  life  of  a  Angle  citizen, 
dear  to  his  country.  It  is  prudence  and  activity  that  raife 
a  man  out  of  the  common  clafs,  when  his  virtues  have 
been  exerted  for  the  good  of  the  Itate.  For  fcorn  attends 
the  bravelt  man  who  is  only  a  pyrate  or  a  duellift.  What 
regard  ought  we  not  then  to  entertain  for  a  gentleman, 
who,  with  capacity,  attempts  the  eltablifhment  of  an  ad- 
vantageous colony,  or  the  advancement  of  tliofe  in  a  lan- 
guifhing  condition  ?  Deftitutc  as  we  now  begin  to  be  of 
large  timber  for  fhip-building,  what  gratitude  fhould  we 
not  be  bound  to  have  for  one,  who  would  make  it  his  tjfk 
to  carry  to  Louifiana  a  fufficicnt  number  of  either  vaga- 
bonds or  volunteers,  there  to  work,  the  lofty  woods  which 
that  land  is  covered  with,  by  flopping  with  pile-work  and 
dykes,  the  inundations  of  the  Miffiifipi  ;  or  by  building 
for  us  fhips  upon  the  fpot ;  or  in  fhort,  by  yearly  ballaft- 
ing,  with  a  number  of  the  fincftoaks,  the  fhips  that  fhould 
be  fent  thither  from  the  flocks  of  Breft  or  Rochefort  ! 
What  value  does  not  the  flateexprefs  for  the  man,  who,  at 
the  approach  of  a  great  fcarcity  of  corn,  embarks  with  all 
hafte  with  one  or  more  fhips,  and  timely  brings  back  from 
the  ports  of  Dantzic  or  London,  or  from  the  coaft  of  Bar- 
bary,  a  firft  provifion  of  corn,  which  he  prudently  caufes 
to  be  followed  by  ftill  more  abundant  fupplies  !  However, 
it  is  not  ncceffary,  in  order  to  render  himfelf  agreeable  to 
the  public,  that  a  man  fhould  have  cut  armies  to  pieces,  or 
given  bicad  to  the  whole  Hate. 

Has  he  not  nourifhed  multitudes,  and  preferved  whole  pro- 
vinces from  endlcfs  calamities,  when  he  has,  by  advances 
of  money,  or  by  a  wife  management,  cftablifhcd  or  main- 
tained three  ftuds  of  horfes,  that  will  help  the  operations 
of  hufb.mdry,  and  remount  the  cavalry  ;  or  great  forges  of 
an  acknowledged  benefit;  or  large  manufactures,  or  plan- 
tations of  wood  in  ufelefs  grounds ;  or  plantations  of  mad- 
der, of  woad,  offouic,  of  gentftrol,  of  greening  weed,  of 
white  mulberry-trees  ;  or  any  other  fuch  works,  that  will 
lupply  a  multitude  of  families  with  employment,  and  feed 
a  great  many  others,  whom  agriculture  alone  could  not 
fufficiently -maintain  ? 

Let  us  caft  our  eyes  upon  the  caftle  of  St  Gobin  *,  formerly 
a  heap  of  ruins,  a  paltry  decayed  country-houfe.  It  em- 
ploys now  about  five  hundred  workmen  within  it's  walls, 
and  gives  fubfiftance  without,  to  five  hundred  families  of 
the  adjacent  places,  by  fupplving  them  with  work,  or  by 
buying  their  commodities.  Not  to  mention  the  money 
which  that  manufacture  brings  us  from  foreign  countries. 
PofTibly  a  kni-ht-errant  will,  with  indignation,  fee  the 
abodes  of  the  ancient  worthies  employed  for  manual  works. 
The  low  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  obliged  to  buy 
wood  fomewhat  dearer  than  before,  will,  perhaps,  curfe  an 
eftablifhment  which  is  the  real  profpei  ity  of  that  country. 
But,  can  judgments  like  thefe  bear  examination  ?  Public 
good  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  our  efteem,  as  it  is  the  foun- 
dation of  true  nobility. 

*  A  manufacture  of  run  and  blown  glafles  in  France,  betwixt 
Laon,  La  Fere,  and  Chauny. 

Lewis  XIV  thought  it  (Of  when  coming  from  the  end  of 
the  Low-Countries  to  the  affiftance  of  Alface,  which  was 
now  feized  upon,  he  went  feveral  leagues  out  of  his  road, 
purpofely  to  honour  with  his  vifit  the  works  of  St  Gobin, 
of  which  he  would  have  the  particular  account  given  him. 
Lewis  XV  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  when  he  granted  the 
fineft  prerogatives,  and  the  moft  advantageous  diftinctions, 
to  the  eftablifhers  of  the  manufactures  of  Abbeville  and  Se- 
dan. I  omit  many  others.  It  was  not  in  hopes  that  the 
defcendants  of  Meffieurs  Cadeau  and  Van  Robais  fhould 
beftow  their  flocks  to  buy  fome  indolent  poft,  and  at  Iaft 
live  nobly  by  living  idly  ;  but  rather  on  condition  that  thefe 
families  would  continue  to  maintain  thereby  an  activity 
truly  ufeful  to  the  ftate  ;  by  multiplying  ufeful  correfpond- 
ences  with  foreign  countries,  and  by  procuring  a  livelihood 
to  thoufands  of  citizens.  The  manufadture  of  Abbeville 
does  alone  employ  above  two  thoufand  five  hundred,  with- 
in the  fpace  of  a  thoufand  fquare  feet,  and  imparts  it's 
plenty  to  all  places  round  about. 

Our  French  are  now  fofar  from  taking  any  fancy  to  Englifh 

or  Dutch  fluffs,  or  from  fending  their  money  to  London  to 

have   a    pendulum-clock,  that   our  chamber  and  pocket 

clock-work  is  the   only  one  now  in  ufe   among  us ;  and 

much  valued  by  the  ftrangers  themfelves,  both  for  it's  ex- 

adlnefs  and  neatnefs.     Our  woollen  cloth  and  fmall  fluffs 

are  of  very  common  ufe  at  Milan,  Lifbon,  and  Cadiz,  in 

all  the  Levant,  and  efpecially  in   the  French  and  Spanifh 

;  colonies.     NovV  I  would  afk,  if  a  gentleman  will   do  lefs 

1  good  and  honour  to  France,  by  making  an  army  of  work- 

1  men  go  in  good  order,  and  by  improving  by  his  obferva- 

1  tions,  a  machine  much  defired,  or  a  fluff  equivalent  to  the 

1  product  of  the  beft  lands,  than  if  he  had  defended  a  poft  at 

!  war,  or  got  together  again  the  remains  of  a  company  dif- 

f  per/ed  and  put  in  confufion  ?  It  is  eafier  to  run  two  or  three 
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rifks  in  one's  life,  than  to  maintain  by  a  ftubborn  unfhakeri 
vigilance,  and  to  improve  by  new  experiments,  a  colony,  a 
Hud  of  horfes,  or  any  one  of  thofe  employments  that  gives 
bread  to  the  multitude. 

Pray  confidcr,  on  the  one  hand,  the  narrow  views  of  a 
gentleman's  younger  fon  who  is  poor,  and  charged  with 
the  management  of  a  poultry-yard,  or  the  villany  of  a 
Aarper  who  borrows  or  pilfers  money  on  all  fides  to  live  : 
and,  on  the  other,  the  fagacity,  the  gentility,  the  eleva- 
tion of  mind,  and  the  whole  liberal  carriage  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  accounts  to  himfelf  in  his  clofet  for  the  pro- 
duct of  a  fuccefsful  employment.  He  always  appears  with 
all  the  decency  fuitable  to  him.  Every  body  courts  him  : 
he  gives  life  and  fheltcr  to  all  under  his  protection.  Which 
of  thefe  has  degenerated  ?  Doubtlefs  the  gentleman  who 
ruins  himfelf  by  gaming  and  debauchery.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  truly  the  nobility  of  a  Rouffeau  *  or  a 
Julienne  f  deferves  univerfal  refpect  !  It  is  by  lerving  the 
public  that  we  may  become  dear  to  it.  Thus  it  is,  that 
our  younger  children,  in  ft  cad  of  being  a  weight  upon  their 
elder  brothers,  might  help  to  fupport  both  them  and  their 
fiftcrs,  and  introduce  into  a  family,  very  often  funk  in 
debts,  the  afuftancc  and  fplendoi  of  the  moft  lawfully  ac- 
quired riches. 

•  Mr  RoufTeau,  director  of  a  large  manufacture  of  Woollen 

cloth  at  Sedan, 
t   Mr  De  Julienne,  director  of  the  manufacture  of  wooll&n 

cloth  at  the  Gobelin.-. 

But  it  is  not  only  our  noble  families  that  would  gain  much, 
by  having  fome  branch  of  the  wholefale  trade  cultivated 
by  their  younger  brotheis.  The  ftate  itfelf  would  infal- 
libly find,  in  this  wife  practice,  an  endlefs  nuiferv  of  ex- 
cellent men.  A  young  gentleman,  inwardlv  urged  on  by 
his  birth,  will  leave  no  ftonc  unturned  to  keep  out  of  the 
common  clafs,  and  will  always  make  the  moft  honourable 
ufe  of  his  riches  ;  by  affording  to  the  military  man,  his 
neighbour,  the  affiftance  of  a  kind  advance  of  money,  or 
by  decorating  his  countrv  with  cmbcliifhments  of  the  ut- 
moft  utility.  However,  it  is  a  known  matter  of  fact,  thai 
great  enterprises  preceded  by  good  ftudies,  and  by  travels 
judicioufly  employed,  are  both  the  fchool  and  the  trial  of 
all  talents. 

I  have  another  thing  to  obferve  to  you,  concerning  the 
advantage  and  the  refources  of  commerce,  viz.  That  noble 
families,  by  fcorningthat  kind  of  commerce  to  which  they 
are  invited  both  by  the  king  and  ftate,  deprive  themfelves 
of  the  occafions  of  becoming  dear  to  mankind,  and  leave 
to  merchants  the  whole  advantage  of  the  nobleft  enter- 
prizes.  The  fentiments  of  noblemen  grow  meaner  and 
narrower  together  with  their  circumftances ;  and  it  is  na- 
tural, on  the  contrary,  to  fee  merchants  have  the  greateft 
views,  and  raife  themfelves  to  the  nobleft  actions,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  knowledge  and  wealth  increafe.  This  may- 
be proved  by  both  reafon  and  example. 
It  would  be  needlefs  to  quote  inftances  of  the  firft  kind  : 
they  are  reckoned  by  thoufands.  As  to  the  merchants, 
whom  a  laudable  induftry  has  enabled  to  ferve  their  coun- 
try, and  at  laft  to  fit  on  a  level  with  the  nobility;  in- 
ftead of  quoting  recent  facts  known  to  every  one,  let  us 
go  higher  up  to  remote  ages,  and  borrow  our  examples 
from  the  great.  It  is  with  private  families  as  with  whole 
cities,  and  even  republics.  The  fpirit  of  commerce  be- 
comes the  fource  of  induftry  and  opulence.  Here  we  may 
recal  the  degree  of  fplendor  to  which  the  cities  of  Tyre  and 
Carthage  were  raifed  by  a  fet  of  plain  merchants.  As  long 
as  thefe  towns  remained  only  trading  towns,  they  were 
active,  happy  and  agreeable  to  the  whole  world.  They 
committed  a  grofs  miftake,  and  worked  their  own  ruin, 
when  the  fpirit  of  conquefts  fucceeded  to  the  fimple  defire 
of  felf-prefervation.  The  cities  of  Genoa  and  Venice  have 
been  raifed  only  by  merchants,  and  the  diminution  of  their 
former  profper ity  is  barely  the  decay  of  their  commerce, 
occafioried  by  the  aggrandizement  of  that  of  the  Portu- 
gueze  in  the  Indies;  by  the  introduction  of  the  Englifh  into 
the  Mediterranean:  I  will  add,  and  by  the  pageantry 
of  certain  families,  who  put  too  great  a  diftance  between 
nobility  and  induftry.  So  long  as  the  counts  of  Flanders 
careffed  and  made  much  of  the  workers  of  woollen  fluffs, 
and  the  undertakers  of  manufactures  of  cloth  and  camblets, 
nothing  could  be  compared  to  the  wealth  of  the  cities  of 
Bruges  and  Ghent.  The  indifference  which  was  after- 
wards fhewn  for  thefe  works,  deftroyed  them,  and  threw 
both  towns,  already  reduced  to  the  product  of  their  lands, 
which  were  excellent,  into  a  ftate  of  mediocrity,  from 
which  they  have  never  recovered.  The  workmen,  loaded 
with  impofitions  and  infults,  carried  their  woollen  cloth  to 
England  and  Antwerp,  where  they  introduced  wealth,  to 
which  thofe  places  were  yet  ftrangers  ;  and,  to  this  fpirit  of 
traffic,  which  daily  improved,  are  we  to  attribute  the  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  of  London.  The  face  of  England 
is  totally  changed,  firft  by  the  fabric  of  it's  wool,  and  af- 
terwards by  the  multiplication  of  it's  (nipping.  The  entire 
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*  decay  of  Antwerp  came  from  the  retiring  of  its  workmen 
'  to  Amfterdam,  and  from  the  fupprefling  of  it's  {hipping, 
4  which  is  loft  together  with  it's  harbour. 

4  The  city  of  Hamburgh  being  menaced,  as  well  as  all  the 

*  Hans-Towns,  with  a  quick  deftruction  of  it's  wealth,  by 
c  the  neceflity  of  fharing  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic  with 

*  many  nations,  which  had  not  been  feen  meddling  with 
4  it  before,  has  had  the  (kill  to  extend  the  feveral  branches 
4  of  it's  induftry  to  other  feas,  and  recover  it's  former 
4  vigour. 

4  Holland  receives  from,  and  fends  cmbaffadors  to,  crowned 
c  heads.     It  ranks  with  the  moil  diftinguifhed  ftatcs,  and  is 

*  behind  none  of  them  for  the  plenty  of  both  the  neceffary 
4  and  the  agreeable,  for  the  boldnefs  of  its  enterprizes,  and 
4  the  wifdom  of  it's  government.     And  what  are  the  Dutch 

*  but  a  fet  of  merchants,  who  take  a  pride  in  being  fuch  ? 
4  Let  us,  according  to  the  defires  of  certain  fyftematical 
4  men,  bring  them  back  to  their  primitive  condition.  We 
4  fhall  find  a  handful  of  fifhermen,  of  cheefemongers  and 
4  foldiers,  groping  in  the  dirt  of  that  country,  naturally  un- 
4  fit  to  be  inhabited.     But  that  time  is  over;  fince  the  fpirit 

*  of  commerce  has  fpread  itfelf  over  that  little  corner  of  the 
4  world,  it  has  affumed  another  face.    The  waters  have  been 

*  carried  off:  the  grounds  of  their  habitations  are  daily 
4  railed,  and  rendered  firmer  and  firmer.     Their  towns  be- 

*  come  models  of  neatnefs  and  conveniency  :   the  draining  of 

*  the  lands  has  even  brought  in  gardening  and  hufbandry. 
4  Add  to  this,  multitudes  of  inhabitants :  an  eager  emulation 

*  in  all  arts  ;  the  moft  perfect  marine ;  and  the  greateft  ho- 
4  nours  paid  to  the  art  military  and  refined  politics;  all  in 

*  fhort  has  been  introduced  there  with  commerce,  which 
4  works  the  prefervation  and  g'ory  of  families  as  well  as  of 
4  whole  ftates.  I  would  afk  now,  if  the  nobility  can  do 
4  greater  things,  or  ever  be  difparaged  by  operations  of  this 
«   kind  ? 

*  I  fhall  add  but  two  more  inftances  of  the  grand  views  in- 

*  fpired  by  commerce  and  experience.  The  firft  is  that  of 
1  James  Coeur,  a  merchant  of  the  city  of  Bourges,  who  had 
4  alone  a  more  exteniive  commerce  than  all  the  merchants  of 

*  France  had  together  in  his  time  ;  and  by  his  wife  coun- 

*  fels,  as  well  as  by  the  certainty  of  his  cafh,  humbled  the 

*  houfe  of  Burgundy,  infured  the  crown  of  France  to  the 

*  lawful  heir  Charles  VII,  and  by  him  to  the  branches  of 
4  Valois  and  Bourbon  his  fucceffors. 

4  The  other  inftance  is  that  of  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo, 

*  who,  being  exafperated  by  the  unjuft  requeft  which  the 

*  congrefs  of  Gertruydenberg  made  to  Lewis  XIV,  of  em- 

*  ploying  his  troops  to  force  his  grandfon,  Philip  V,  to  aban- 

*  don  the  crown  of  Spain,  to  which  the  teftament  of  Charles 

*  II  had  called  him,  joined  the  profits  they  had  juft  made  in 

*  the  commerce  of  the  Spanifh  colonies  in  America,  and 
4  brought  thirty-two  millions  in  gold  to  the  foot  of  the 
4  throne,  at  a  time  when  the  finances  had  been  exhaufted  by 

*  a  long  feries  of  unhappy  events.    Thefe  thirty-two  millions 

*  timely  diftributed  in  the  mints  of  France,    re-animated  the 

*  war  and  all  payments.     The  houfe  now  reigning  in  the 

*  kingdoms  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  will  never  forget 

*  the  agitation  it  was  in  at  that  time,  and  the  happy  means 
4  of  maintaining  it's  rights  found  in  that  crifis,  in  the  zeal 
4  of  thofe  merchants.     If  tradefmen  have  made  fo  noble  a  ufe 

*  of  their  riches,  what  helps  ought  not  the  ftate  to  expect, 
4  when  treafure  fhall  be  owing  to  the  cares  and  ingenuity  of 

*  gentlemen  ?     The  king  and  the  commonwealth,  on   the 

*  contrary,  have  no  fentiments,  nor  any  fervice  to  expect 

*  from  one  who  thinks  his  idlenefs  a  means  to  keep  his  no- 

*  bility  ;  juft  as  the  church  has  nothing  to  hope  from  a  be- 

*  neficed  man,  who  argues  upon  and  weighs  the  merit  of  an 

*  actrefs,  or  grounds  upon  principles  the  beft  manner  of 
4   patching  a  face. 

*  Pleafures,  amufements,  and  idlenefs,  may,  among  a  cer- 

*  tain  fet  of  people,  aifume  an  outfide  of  nobility.     But  men 

*  who  are  as  good  citizens  as  they  are  truly  noble,  have  a 

*  very  different  way  of  thinking.     The  habit  of  doing  no- 

*  thing  has   no   other  efficacy  but  that  of  adulterating  our 

*  fentiments  ;  and  the  ftate  is  no  lefs  grateful  for  the  fervice 
4  of  ingenuity  and  prudence,  than  for  thofe  of  courage  and 

*  intrepidity.     In  fhort,  it   is   the  prefervation   of  the  ftate 

*  which  conftitutes  our  glory. 

*  I  know  my  own  way  of  thinking,  and  how  to  fet  bounds  to 

*  my  own  defires.     But  I  fhould  think  myfelf  equally  happy 

*  as   a  father,   if  my  advices  had  rendered  my  eldcft  fon  a 

*  Turennc,  and  made  a  James  Coeur  of  the  youngeft.' 
Thus  wc  have  an  idea  of  the  fentiments   of  the  French  in 

!  to  commerce,  and  how  follicitous  fome  of  their  wifeft 
men  and  warmeft  patriots  are  to  promote  a  fpirit  fo  ufeful  to 
the  ftate.     And, 

Since  trade  feems  to  be  the  moft  certain  dependency  of  the 
younger  branches  of  our  Britifh  gentry,  and  the  lcaft  pre- 
carious road  to  fortune,  honour,  and  independency  in  all  rc- 
fpe&s,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  is  to  be  ardently  wifhed  2nd  de- 
fired,  as  well  for  the  interefts  of  private  families,  as  that  of 
the  three  kingdoms  in  general,  that  none  will  think  their 
quality  above  engaging  in  it,  cither  in  one  capacity  or  an- 
other. 


Of  the  order  of  Merchants  engaged  in  Commerce.' 

As  this  clafs  of  traders  is  fupcrior  to  that  of  any  other,  and 
the  employment,  as  we  have  feen,  is  of  fo  high  credit  and 
dignity,  as  to  laife  thofe  concerned  in  it  to  the  fuprenn  pofll 
of  truft  and  honour  in  the  kingdom,  no  one  bred  to  it  fhould 
methinks  be  deficient  in  any  ufeful  or  ornamental  branch 
of  knowledge,  that  hath  a  tendency  to  render  the  character 
as  confpicuoufly  amiable,  as  it  is  importantly  beneficial, 
to  the  community.  Upon  which  occafion,  I  conceive  the 
fentiments  of  Sir  Francis  Brewfter,  an  eminent  merchant  cf 
the  city  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  kin^  Wiiliam  III,  will 
not  be  unworthy  the  judicious  reader's  attention.  Jn  his 
e  flays  on  Trade  and  Navigation,  part  the  firft,  in  the  Pre- 
face, he  makes  the  following  observations :  4  I  think  in 
4  fays  he,  a  mortal  diftemper  in  trade  (not  to  be  cured  in  rhe 
4  firft  concoction)  that  we  have  fo  i'tw  men  of  univerfity 
4  learning  converfant  in  true  mercantile  employments:  if 
4  there  were  as  much  care  to  have  men  of  the  belt  heads  and 
4  education  in  it,  as  there  is  in  the  laws,  the  nation  would 
'  fetch  more  from  abroad,  and  fpend  lefs  in  law-fuits  at 
4  home.  We  have  it  reckoned  up  by  the  infallible  author, 
4  as  the  glory  of  a  city,  That  her  merchants  were  princes 
4  and  nobles  ;  their  bufinefs  and  tranfactions  in  the  world 
4  with  fuch,  is  more  than  belongs  to  any  other  fet  of  men : 
4  would  it  not  then  be  the  honour  of  a  nation,  as  well  as 
4  profit,  to  have  men  of  the  beft  fenfe  and  learning  in  the 
4  foreign  negoce  of  a  kingdom  ?  If  fuch  had  been  in  the 
4  trade  of  thefe  kingdoms,  it  feems  reafonable  to  believe,'  we 
4  had  not  loft  the  moft  confiderabie  navigating  trade  and  ern- 
4  ployment  of  our  feamen, 
4  It  would  be  an  aftonifhing  obfervation,  to  men  of  any  coun- 

*  try  but  our  own,  to  fee  more  heads  employed  in  Weftmin- 
4  fter-Hall  to  divide  the  gain  of  the  nation,  than  there  are 
4  hands  on  the  exchange  to  gather  it  together.  I  have  forne- 
4  times  thought,  that  if  thefe  kingdoms  lay  under  the  con- 
4  fufion  and  unintelligiblenefs  of  underftanding  in  trade,  as 
'  the  builders  of  Babel  did  in  languages,  we  might,  without 

*  the  fin  of  thefe  arrogant  architects,  erect  fuch  towers  in 
4  trade,  as  might  overtop  the  univerfe  in  that  myftery.  We 
4  fee  how  all  arts  and  fciences  have  been  improved  in  this 
4  kingdom,  within  thecompafs  of  one  century,  but,  amongft 
4  them  all,  the  merchant's  part  the  lcaft ;  and  the  reafon  is 
4  plain,  men  of  fmall  learning  and  moderate  underftandings. 

*  are  generally  put  in  it :  for,  though  there  are  fome  of  ex- 
4  cellent  parts  and  clear  heads  among  them,  yet  the  major 
4  part  are  not  fo  polifhed  :  I  fpeaknot  this  to  abate  the  re- 
4  fpect  that  I  fhall  always  think  is  due  to  the  profeflion,  and 
4  all  men  in  it ;  but  we  know  it  is  the  vanity  of  the  nation  : 
4  fcarce  a  tradefman  but  if  he  have  a  fon,  that  a  country 
4  fchoolmafter  tells  him  would  make  a  fcholar,  becaufe  he 
4  learns  his  grammar  well,  but  immediately  paffes  the  ap- 
4  probation  of  his  kindred,  who  judges  it  pity  fo  hopefura 
4  youth  fhould  be  loft  in  trade  ;  the  univerfity  is  the  only  foil 
4  fit  for  him  to  be  planted  in. 

4  By  fuch  difpofition  of  the  youth  of  our  nation,  many  a 
4  good  tradefman  is  loft,  and  poor  fcholars  in  every  refpeel 
4  made;  and,  if  this  humour  prevails  in  mechanics,  and 
4  men  of  ordinary  quality,  much  more,  and  with  better 
4  pretenfions,  it  affedts  our  gentry  ;  to  be  fure  the  eldeft  fon 
4  is  above  trade,  and,  if  the  younger  be  of  a  quaint  and  ftu- 
4  dious  temper,  they  are  thought  fit  for  the  Jaw,  not  many 
4  for  the  pulpit;  which,  I  confefs,  I  likewife  think  a  mif- 
4  take  in  our  gentry :  had  we  more  of  them  in  the  clergy, 
4  we  fhould  have  fewer  to.defpife,  that  might  be  better  buil- 
4  ders  of  houfes  than  of  the  church. 

4  But,  to  return  to  what  I  obferve  of  the   improvement  jn 
4  all  the  employments  in  the  kingdom,  I  fee  none  that  have 
4  arrived  to  that  vaft  increafeas  thofe  in  the  law  :  this,  per- 
4  haps,  is  accounted  an  evil  ;  but  I  will  not  quarrel  with  the 
4  long-robe ;    I  hope  it  will   be   no  offence  to  with  them 
4  amongft  us,  but  not  with  their  bar-gowns;  they  would,  in 
4  my  opinion,  look  better  in  a  Counting-House  than  in 
4  the  Temple  ;  and  had  the  humour  of  our  anceftors  run 
4  that  way,  as  much  as  it  did  for  the  law,  there  might  have 
4  been  as   great  an  enlargement  in  maritime  traffic  and  na- 
4  vigation,  as  there  is  now  of  the  laws  :  I  prefumc  none  will 
4  fay  that  they   began  with  equal  numbers ;  trade  had  the 
4  primogeniture,  and  fet  forth  with  the  employment  of  the, 
4  people,  before  there  could  be  work  for  lawyers  ;  and  I  bc- 
4  lievc  thofe  of  the  beft  value  amongft  them  do  not  think 
4  their  growth  and  gain  contribute  to  either,  in  the  advan 
4  tage  of  the  nation  ;  though,  without  the  profefiion,  there 
4  can  be  no  fecurin;1;  property ;  but  perhaps  the  numbers  mak< 
'  more  work  than  there  would  be,  if  they  were  lefs.     Ham 
4  burgh,  though  a  place  of  great  trade,  allows  but  two  :  and 
4  though  our  foreign  plantations  are  filled  with   men  of  n< 
4  better    principles  than    they  leave  behind  them,  yet  the; 
4  have  few  among  them  who  raife  their  fortunes  by  the  law;: 
'  for  which  no  icafon  can  be  given,  but  that  there  is  not  a 
1  foundation  and  nurfery  for  that  profeflion.)  to  breed  up  men 
1  of  learning  and  ingenuity  in. 
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«  I  have  been  the  longer  on  this  fubject,  becaufe  there  feems 

*  to  me  an  expedient  in   this  matter;  and  that  ir,   to  make 

*  fuch  provifion  for  noblemen  arid  gentlemen's  children,  as 

*  may  be  equally  reputable  with  the  inns  of  court,  for  young 
«  gentlemen  to  come  to  from  the  univcrfities,  and,  with  lefs 

*  charge  than  their  expence  in  leven  years  ftudying  the  law, 
1  become  expert  in  trade. 

*  To  be  thus  managed  :   in  each  maritime  city  and  confide- 

*  rable   port   of  the    kingdom,  to  have  a   college  built,  in 

*  which  there  may  be  fome  peil'ons  of  experience  in  trade,  to 
«  teach  and  direct  in  the  myllery  of  it,   to  all   parts  of  the 

*  world  :  and,  that  they  may  have  the  practice  as  well  as  theo- 
«  ry,  that  every  perfon  entering  himfelf  into  the  fociety, 

*  may  be  obliged  to  bring  in  a  thoufand  pounds  flock,  which 

*  will  make  a  capital,  perhaps,  of  20  or  30,000!.  fterling, 
'  to  traffic  with  in  thirty  cities,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  :  they 
«  to  be  obliged  to  fpend  five  years  in  this  fociety,  and  at  the 

*  end  of  that  term  to  receive  the  principal  they  brought, 
«  allowing  the  cafualty  of  profit  and  lofs  as  it  happens  :  go- 
«  in'j;  thus  out,  they  will  be  entered  in  trade,  and  probably 

*  have  a  fund  to  begin  with  ;  and  by  this  means  trade  will 
«  fall  into  the  hands  of  gentlemen,  perfons  of  learning  and 
«  confederation  in  the  nation  ;  and  like  wife  prelerve  from 
«  misfortunes  numbers  that  now  mifcarry  in  their  ftudies  of 
«  the  law,  through  ill  converfation,  and  having  no  employ- 

*  merits. 

«  To  this  project  (a  word  now  traduced  to  contempt,  though 

'   in   itfelf  of  good  fignification  both  for  peace  and  war)  I 

«  forefee  two  objections  that  will  be  made,   and  they  arc 

«  thefe  : 

c  Firft,  This  will  make  too  many  merchants. 

«  Secondly,  That  this  will  leave  no  room  for  younger  bro- 

*  thers,  that  have  nothing  to  prefer  them  in  the  world,  but 
«  a  fmall  fum  to  put  them  apprentice  to  a  merchant,  by  which 

*  they  often  raife  their  fortunes  in  the  world. 

«  To  the  firft  I  anfwer,  That  the  evil  of  having  too  many 
«  merchants,  is,  in  the  numbers  that  ;;re  bred  up  from  ap- 
«  prentices,  many  of  which,  coming  into  bufinefs  without 

*  funds,  ftrain  their  credit,  which,  to  kevp  above  water,  they 

*  are  forced  to  venture  at  all  ways  that  have  but  a  probability 
«  of  fuccefs,  to  keep  themfelvcs  in  bufinefs  ;  and  then,  to 
«  comply  with  their  credit,  often  fell  to  lofs,  which,  in  the 
«  end,  brings  them  to  misfortune,  and  that  begets  an  opinion 
«  that  there  are  too  many  traders  ;  whereas  the  true  reafon  is 
«  the  want  of  ftock,  not  number  of  merchants. 

«  The  fecond  objection,  That  this  will  hinder  merchants 

*  from  taking  apprentices,  is  in  part  anfwered  in  the  firft, 
c  that  their  numbers  prejudice  trade:  but  there  is  a  further 
«  confideration  in  this  matter,  and  that  is,  two  forts  of  youth 
«  ftand  candidates  for  a  mercantile  education  ;  gentlemen 

*  with  a  capital,  others  of  lefs  quality,  with  none.     I  think 

*  it  will  admit  of  no  qucftion  which  lhall  be  preferred  ;  and 
«  that  the  other  may  be  more  profitably  employed  for  the 
«  nation  and  themfelvcs,  in  trades  that  require  more  labour 
«  and  lefs  ftock. 

*  But,  after  all  I  have  faid,  my  wifhes  are  greater  than  my 
'  expectation,   to  fee  trade  thus  courted  in  a  kingdom,  that 

*  treat  it  as  fome  do  their  wives,  confidering  them  no  far- 
«  ther  than  to  the  production  cf  a  legitimate  pofterity,  re- 
«  ferving  their  careffes  and  delights  for  a  mifs  ;  fo  the  hu- 
«  mourof  this  age  feems  to  incline,  whilft  foreign  commerce 
'  is  neglected,  and  men's  thoughts  and  defigns  run  after  of- 
«  fices  and  employments  in  the  ftate  ;  to  pay  which,  fpi- 
«  der-like,   the  nation  fpins  out  her  bowels  to  catch  flies ; 

*  and  the  fimile  goes  farther,  fuch  food  turns  into  poi- 
«  fon,  where  it  feeds  men  faulty  in  their  morals ;  and  fuch 
«  too  often  fupplant  better  men,  or  find  ways  to  be  prefer- 
«  red  before  them.  To  fay  this  will  be  no  offence  to  de- 
«  ferving  men  ;  and,  for  others,   I  fhall  only  defire  them  to 

*  fufpend  their  refentments,  until  they  hear  what  I  have  to  fa<y 

*  elfewhere,  and  then  they  will  have  more  reafon,  becaufe  it 
«  will  come  in  my  way  to  be  more  particular,  when  I  come 
«  to  fpeak  of  the  trade  of  Ireland  ;  in  which  there  have  of 
«  late  been  fuch  notorious  demonftrations,  how  ill  men  in  of- 
«  fices  and  places  of  truft  may  ruin  and  deftroy  a  kingdom,  as 
«  admits  of  no  defence.  I  have,  for  this,  the  authority  of 
«  both  houfes  of  parliament,  in  their  addrefTes  to  the  king  : 
«  and  the  infallible  author  tells  us,  that  he  who  hath  faid 

*  to  the  wicked,  Thou  art  righteous,  the  people  will  curfe, 
«  nations  (hall  abhor  him.' 

Remarks. 

Of  the  gentleman's  knowledge  in  trade. 

The  gentleman,  who  has  made  the  knowledge  of  trade  one 
branch  of  his  ftudy,  will  be  capable  of  judging  for  himfelf, 
which  of  his  family  have  the  belt  turned  genius  to  engage 
with  credit  and  honour  in  the  practice  thereof,  and  in  what 
capacity  therein  a  fon  may  render  himfelf  the  moft  confpicu- 
ous.  This  is  no  little  advantage,  as  well  as  fatisfaction  to  a 
family  ;  for  it  is  not  always  fafe  to  rely  on  the  loofe  and  in- 
different advice  of  others,  in  matters  whereon  the  intereft. 
and  happinefs  of  families  depend.  And, 
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If  all  the  principal  clafles  of  commerce  be  flocked  with  the 
younger  branches  of  perfon:,  of  the  belt  families  and  fortunes ; 
and  the  heads  of  thofe  families  alfo  become  the  zealous  pa- 
trons and  advocates  of  trade,  in  the  feveral  capacities  of  ma- 
giftrates,  fenators,  judges,  and  nobles  ;  the  interelts  of  trade 
will  never  be  neglected,  or  lukewarmly  efpoufed  :  the  com- 
merce of  the  nation  will  never  be  left  to  traders  themfclves, 
to  cut  out  national  branches,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  for- 
tunes, and  by  dint  of  their  own  fagacity  :  no,  all  the  able 
heads  in  the  kingdom  will  be  conftantly  engaged,  ambitioufly 
engaged  in  the  guard iahlliip  of  our  trade  and  navigation  ; 
becaufe  the  ftudy  of  it  will  convince  them,  that  nothing  elfe 
will  prove  a  permanent  fupport  of  them  and  their  families ; 
which  will  multiply  the  number  of  our  nobles  and  gentry, 
and,  what  is  molt  defirable,  will  laftingly  uphold  their  dig- 
nity and  independency. 

There  is  no  branch  of  knowledge  but  may,  if  duly  applied, 
contribute  fo  to  form  and  embellifh  the  human  mind,  as  to 
render  men  the  more  ferviceable  to  fociety  :  and  whoever  is 
defirous  to  be  ufeful,  and  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  any  eminent 
capacity,  will  make  bis  natural  and  acquired  abilities  fubfer- 
vient  to  that  chief  end,  and  let  no  greater  value  on  any  ac- 
compiifhment,  than  as  it  is  conducive  to  that,  or  fome  other 
end,  beneficial  to  his  country  or  his  family. 
What  end  can  men,  of  the  firft  rank  and  condition,  propofe 
to  themfclves  better  than  that  of  making  millions  of  their 
fellow-creatures  happy  ?  And  what,  in  a  land  of  liberty, 
like  this,  can  anfwer  that  glorious  intention  better,  than  the 
promotion  of  commerce  ;  every  man's  property  here  being 
duly  fecured,  when  thus  acquired  ? 

If  the  comprehenfivenefs  of  the  fubject,  and  the  difficulty  in 
underftanding  many  very  complicated  points,  relating  to  the 
intereft  of  ti.Je,  can  be  any  motive  to  applications  of  this 
kind  ;  I  am  apt  to  believe,  this  ftudy  will  furnifh  more 
knotty  and  intricate  problems,  than  many  are  aware  of. 
Certain  I  am,  that  upon  trial  it  will  be  found  no  cafy  tafk  to 
reduce  knowledge  of  this  kind  to  it's  demonftrative  princi- 
ples, and  to  be  capable  of  applying  thefe  principles,  accord- 
ing to  the  oecafional  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  We  have, 
indeed,  humbly  endeavoured  at  fomething  of  the  former  ; 
how  we  have,  and  lhall  be  able  to  fucceed,  is  fubmitted  to 
the  candid  and  judicious.  Humanum  eft  errare ;  at  errores 
feliciter  rctracbre  vere  divinum  eft. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  practical  trade,  and  it's  natural 
circulation  in  a  ftate,  the  foundation  of  what  is  fuggefted  ar- 
gumentatively  ;  for  I  judge  it  as  irrational  and  abfurd  to  rea- 
fon upon  trade,  without  making  the  practice  of  traders  the 
bafis  thereof,  as  to  philofophize  without  experimental  know- 
ledge ;  the  theory  and  practice  (or  rather  the  political  and 
practical  confideration  of  trade)  fhould  go  hand  in  hand,  as 
well  as  the  theory  and  practice  in  other  fcicnces ;  for  practical 
trade,  and  facts  arifing  confequentially  from  it's  national  cir- 
culation, muft  be  the  touchftone  of  all  political  refearches  : 
that  is  to  fay,  in  other  words,  the  theory  of  trade,  confidered 
in  a  national  light,  muft  be  founded  in  the  practical  ways  and 
method  of  carrying  it  on. 

Nor  is  this  two-fold  knowledge  of  trade  of  ufc  only,  as  we 
humbly  conceive,  to  the  heads  of  our  greateft  families,  and 
to  thefe  younger  branches,  who  may  fall  into  any  trading 
employment,  but  it  may  prove  of  no  little  utility,  honour, 
and  advantage,  to  fuch  younger  fons  of  our  moft  diftir.guifhed 
families,  who  are  defigned  for  any  polls  of  honour  in  foreign 
countries  ;  fuch  as  confuls,  prefidents,  and  ambaffadors,  Sic. 
or  to  fuch  who  may  be  inverted  hereafter  with  the  high  cha- 
racter of  Plenipotentiary,  in  order  to  negotiate  treaties  of 
commerce  with  other  powers,  wherein  the  intereft  and  ho- 
nour of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  our  fovereign, 
is  always  nearly  concerned. 

COMPANIES. 

The  origin  of  the  companies  of  the  city  of  London,  viz.  the 
principal  twelve,  of  the  time  of  their  being  incorporated, 
and  by  what  kings  and  queens  :  as  likewife  the  names  of 
all  the  other  companies. 

1.  The  mercers  (though  then  trading  for  the  moft  part  in 
fluff's  of  the  native  growth)  were  enabled  to  be  a  company, 
and  permitted  to  purchafe  20 1.  per  annum  lands,  in  the  17th 
year  of  king  Richard  the  fecond's  reign,  Anno  Domini  1393. 

2.  The  grocers  (though  at  that  timcgreatly  inferior  to  what 
they  now  are)  called  pepperers  before,  were  incorporated,  by 
the  name  aforefaid,  in  the  20th  year  of  king  Edward  III, 
Anno  Dom.  1345. 

3.  The  drapers,  for  the  moft  part  woollen,  were  incorporated 
in  the  17th  of  king  Henry  VI,  Anno  1630,  having  been  a 
fraternity  from  the  time  that  king  Ed.  III.  fo  earneftly  pro- 
moted the  woollen  manufacture,  by  admitting  the  Flemings, 
and  other  nations,  the  free  ufe  of  manual  operation  within  his 
dominions  :  that  fo  his  fubjeets  might  learn  the  craft,  and  not 
be  beholden  to  other  nations,  to  work  the  growth  of  our  own 
country,  and  pay  them  extraordinary  rates,  by  the  advance 
of  exportation  and  importation,  for  what  might  be  otherwife 
ordered  to  the  advantage  and  glory  of  our  own  nation,  by  let- 
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Of  the  firft  Compnnics  that  were  cftnblifhed  in  this  kingdom 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  trade. 

However  injurious  companies  with  joint  flocks,  and  incor- 
porate] v.it.i  exclufive  privileges,  may,  at  this  time  of  day, 
be  reckoned  to  the  nation  in  general;  yet  it  is  ceitain,  that 
original  parent  of  ;ill  our  foreign  commerce, 
pi -iv.it'  ;>  n  their  own  bottom  being  difcouraged  from 

ling  their  lortunes  in  foreign  countries,  'till  the  methods 
!  bc<  n  firft  of  all  fettled  by  joint  flock  companies. 
lion  this  principle  it  is,  that  we  find   feveral  nations  now 
'.ring  to  improve  their  trade,  and  eftablifh 


ting  many  thoufands  of  poor  people  on  work,  otherwife  inca- 
pable of  oettina:  wherebv  to  lublift. 

4.  The  hihmonijers  (avocation  no  lefs  advantageous  to  this 
kingdom  by  their  incoaragement  of  the  filhing- trade)  were, 
in  former  times,  two  companies,  viz.  ftock-fifhmongers,  and 
falt-fifhmongers;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  Anno  1509,  did  bear  their  arms  as  at  preient  they  do, 
and  in  the  28th  yearof  that  king,  Anno  1536,  were  united 
anJ  incorporated  in  one  body  without  diftinction. 

5.  The  gold  fmiths  (an  ancient  craft,  fo  I  may  rightly  term  it, 
for  formerly  thole  that  fold  worked  likevvife  their  own  plate) 
wvre  incorporated  and  confirmed  in  the  i6th  year  of  king 
Richard  lid's  reign. 

6.  The  fkinners  had  the  favour  to  be  incorporated  in  the  firft 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III,  Anno  1327,  and  were 
made  a  brotherhood  in  the  iSth  year  of  king  Richard  lid's 
reign. 

7.  The  merchant  taylors  had  their  firft  patent  of  arms  grant- 
ed by  Sir  Thomas  Hoine,  clarencieux  king  at  arms,  being 
then  called  taylors,  and  linnen-armourers,  viz.  in  the  21ft  of 
king  Edward  IV,  Anno  1480  ;  and  fince  incorporated  by 
Henry  V),  by  the  name  of  merchant-taylors,  viz.  in  the 
17th  of  his  reign,  Anno  1501. 

8.  The  habcrdafhers,  or  hurrers,  formerly  fo  called,  were 
incorporated  a  brotherhood  of  St  Catherine,  in  the  26th  of 
Henry  VI,  Anno  1447,  and,  by  the  name  of  merchants  ha- 
berdafhers,  confirmed  in  the  17th  year  of  Henry  VII. 

9.  The  falters  had  their  arms,  and  as  many  fuppofe,  were 
confirmed  in  the  20th  year  of  Henry  VIII,  1530,  being  a 
company  of  good  eiteem. 

10.  Tne  iron-mongers  had  the  favour  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  3d  year  of  king  Edward  IV,  Anno  1462,  at  which  time 
they  were  greatly  increafed,  and  the  mines  of  our  nation 
much  improved. 

11.  The  vintners,  formerly  called  wine  tunners,  were  in- 
corporated in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III,  after  he  had 
conquered  all  Normandy,  and  by  that  means  ingrofled  moft 
of  the  French  vintage  j  but  were  not  confirmed  'till  the  15th 
of  Henry  VI. 

12.  The  cloth-workers  had  their  arms  granted  by  Thomas 
Benolt,  clarencieux,  in  the  22d  year  of  Henry  VIII,  but  the 
time  of  their  incorporation  is  uncertain. 
Thole  that  remain, are  thefe,  whofe  names  I  fhall  only  recite ; 
the  dyers,  brewers,  leatherfellers,  pewterers,  barbers,  furge- 
ons,  armourers,  white-bakers,  wax-chandlers,  tallow-chand- 
lers, cutlers,  girdlers,  butchers,  fadlers,  carpenters,  cordwain- 
ers,  pamters,  curriers,  mafons,  plumbers,  innholders,  founders, 
embroiderers,  poulterers,  cooks,  coopers,  bricklayers  and 
tylers  ;  bowyers,  flechers,  blackfmiths,  joiners,  plaifterers, 
weavers,  fruiterers,  fcriveners,  bottlemakers,  and  homers  ; 
ftationers,  marblers,  wool-packers,  farriers,  pavkrs,  lorimers 
or  loriners,  brown-bakers,  wood-mongers,  upholfterers,  tur- 
ners, glaziers,  clerks,  watermen,  apothecaries,  and  filk- 
throwfters. 

All  of  thefe  are  fraternities,  and  moft  of  them  incorporated, 
and  have  charters  of  privilege,  and  large  immunities,  though, 
in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  many  of  them  were  not  known, 
not  having  brought  their  feveral  trades  and  crafts  to  perfec- 
tion, for  many  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  be  beholden  to 
flrangers  ;  but  the  natives  of  this  kingdom  being  naturally 
ripe-witted,  and  of  a  toward  genius,  foon  became  arts- 
mafte.s,  and  out-did  their  teachers  ;  fo  that,  at  this  day,  no 
nation  under  heaven  can  exceed  them  (if  the  materials  be 
alike)  in  all  refpeets. 

But  having  given  the  reader  an  account  of  the  refpedtive 
companies,  whofe  induflry  at  home  improved,  to  a  mira- 
cle, what  is  brought  to  them  from  difhnt  lands,  I  fliall  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  relation  of  the  refpe£tivc  merchants,  whofe 
traffic  by  lea  firft  inriched  the  land,  whilft  the  land  finds  them 
wherewithal  to  drive  on  their  commerce  with  all  nations, 
from  whence  any  valuable  merchandize  was  brought.  But, 
before  this,  I  think  it  would  be  neceffary  to  relate  the  firft 
incorporation  of  the  merchants  of  the  ftaple,  who  once  were 
the  chiefeft  boaft,  and  molt  profitable  to  this  nation :  nor, 
indeed,  ITs  profitable  to  others,  as  France,  Flanders,  Hol- 
land, Saxony,  and  many  other  countries,  the  chief  mart  be- 
ing eftablifhcd  at  Calais,  a  little  before  taken  from  the 
French,  by  king  Edward  III,  the  profit  of  our  Englifli 
wool  then  chiefly  obliging   the  Flemings  to  join  with    us, 

ft  their  potent  neighbour. 


or  increafe  maritime  power,  by  the  means  of  joint  ftock 
companies. 

The  bodies  of  merchants  that  were  at  firft  incorporated  for 
thofe  purpofes  in  England,  were  as  follow  : 

1.  The  merchant-adventurers  were  incorporated  by  king  Ed- 
ward IV,  from  which  time  they  traded  with  good  fuccefs  'till 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  for  a  further  encourage- 
ment of  their  induftry,  not  only  confirmed,    but  enlarged 


their  privilege 

2.  The  merchants  of  Ruffia  or  Mufcovy,  having  improved 
their  trade  and  commerce  in  that  remote  kingdom,  to  the in- 
richmg  their  native  country,  were  incorporated  by  kin"-  Ed- 
ward VI,  greatly  encouraged  by  queen  Mary,  and  had°their 
confirmation,  with  an  enlargement  of  their  privileges,  from 
queen  Elizabeth. 

3.  The  merchants  of  Elbin  were  incorporated  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  by  her  greatly  encouraged  ;  fhe,  like  a  wife  queen 
and  patronefs  of  trade  and  navigation,  well  knowing,  that  by 
trafnek  alone  the  kingdom  could  be  inriched,  her  revenues 
improved,  and  fhe  rendered  formidable  to  her  afpiring  neigh- 
bours :  but  by  fome  difgufl,  the  trade  of  Elbin  was  tranf- 
planted  to  Hamburgh,  and  other  free  ports  and  cities. 

4.  The  Turky  merchants,  or  merchants  of  the  Levant,  were 
likewife  incorporated  by  the  fame  princefs,  and  were  con- 
firmed in  their  privileges  by  king  James,  with  large  additions. 

5.  The  merchants  of  Spain,  or  more  properly  Spanifli  mer- 
chants, or  fuch  of  our  nation  as  traded  to  Spain,  were  incor- 
porated by  queen  Elizabeth. 

6.  The  Eaft-India  merchants  were  alfo  incorporated  by  that 
princefs,  Anno  i6co. 

7.  In  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  king  James'-.,  the  Eaftland,  Greenland,  and  French 
merchants,  were  fettled  in  companies,  and  traded  with  o-reat 
fuccefs,  building  many  fhips,  continually  employing  feveral 
thoufand  perfons  in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  export- 
ing commodities  of  our  own  growth,  and  importing  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  countries. 

8.  There  were  likewife  a  company  of  Virginia,  or  Weft- 
India  merchants,  whofe  great  induftry  and  fagacity  tended  to 
the  firft  fettling  and  improvement  of  our  colonies  in  America. 
And  moft  nations  that  make  any  confiderable  figure  in  trade 
at  prefent,  made  ufe  of  the  like  kind  of  policy,  in  the  firft 
eftabiifhment  of  their  foreign  traffick. 

But,  fince  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  and  the  number  of  tra- 
ders have  increafed,  and  the  methods  of  affurance  of  fhipping 
and  merchandize,  and  navigation  to  all  parts  of  the  known 
world,  have  become  familiar  to  us,  thefe  companies,  in  the 
opinion  of  moft  men,  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  Jio-ht  of 
monopolies;  and,  therefore,  their  privileges  have  from  time 
to  time  been  leflened,  in  order  to  eftablifh  an  abfolutely  free 
and  general  trade  ;  and  experience  hath  fhewn,  that  the  trade 
of  the  nation  has  advanced,  in  proportion  as  monopolies  have 
been  laid  afide. 

But,   whether  it  may,  or  may  not,   be  for  the  national  inte- 
refts  of  trade,  to  continue  fome  fpecies   of  companies,  with 
exclufive  privileges,  fuch  as  the  late  Royal  Afliento,  &c.  we 
fhall  conlider,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  conftitution 
nature,  and  ftate,  of  the  feveral   trading  companies,  under 
their  refpecTve  names,  which  now  exift  in   Great-Britain 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.     See  thefe  feveral  companies 
as  the  East-India  Company,  the  South-Sea  Com! 
pany,  the  Turky  Company,  &c.     See  alfo  the  articles 
Monopolies,     Credit,      Public     Credit,     Stock- 
jobbing. 

Remarks. 

As  Sir  Jofiah  Child  is  efteemed  the  ableft  advocate  for  fome 
kind  of  trading  companies  with  joint  flocks  and  exclufive 
privileges,  1  judge  it  necefiary  to  quote  his  fentiments  there- 
upon at  large  ;  intending  to  give  them  a  thorough  examina-  I 
tion  under  the  articles  of  thofe  refpective  companies  which  he 
fpeaks  of  that  are  in  being.  Sir  Jofiah's  fentiments  are 
follow  : 

4  Companies,  fays  he,  of  merchants,  in  his  time,  are  of  two 
*  forts,  viz.  companies  in  joint  ftock,  fuch  as  the  Eaft-IndJ 
'  company,  the  Morocco  company,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
c  Turky  company,  and  the  Greenland  company  ;  the  othe 
4  forts  are  companies  who  trade  not  by  a  joint  ftock,  bu 
'  only  are  under  a  government  and  regulation  ;  fuch  are  th 
'  Hamburgh  company,  the  Eaftland  company,  the  Mu| 
c  covy  company. 

c  It  has  for  many  years  been  a  moot  cafe,  whether  any  in- 
'  corporating  of  merchants  be  for  public  good  or  not. 
'    I.   That  for  countries  with  which  his  majefty  has  no  al- 
8  liance,  nor  can  have   any,  by  reafon  of  their  diftance,  or  I 
8  barbarity,    or   non-communication    with    the  princes  of! 
:  Chriflendom,  &c.  where  there  is  a  neceffity  of  maintaining 
1  forces  and  forts  (fuch  as  Eaft-India  and  Guinea)  compa-1 
1  nies  of  merchants  are  abfolutely  necefiary. 
;   2.  It  feems  evident  to  me,  that  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  two 
;  trades  ought  for  public  good  to  be  managed  byjoint  flocks. 
3  '  3-  II 
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1  3.  It  is  qucfrionable  to  me,  whether  any  other  company  ot 

1  . 

*  4.  I  ,  all  reftrictions  of  trade  are 
•nought,  /,  that  no  ,  whatfoever, 
«  wh.  thei  it  ftock,  or  und  ;uiation, 
'  can  b<    I  •'  public  good,  except  it  may  be  eafy  for  all  or 

*  any  of  his  majefty's  fubjects  to  be  admitted  fata  a!!  or  any 
4  ef  the  Lid  companies,  at  any  time,  for  a  very  confider- 

*  able  fine;  and  that  if  the  fine  exceed  20  1.  including  all 

*  charges  ot"  admiflion,   it  is   coo   much,  and  t:.at  for  thefe 

*  reafons. 

*  1.  Ikcaufe  the  Dutch,  who  thrive  beft  by  trade,  and  have 
c  the  fareft  rules  to  thrive  by,  admit  not  only  any  of  their 

*  own  people,  but  even  Jews,  and  all  kind  of  aliens,  to  be 
1  free  of  any  of  their  (01  icties  of  merchants,  or  any  ef  their 
'   cities  or  towns  corporate. 

*  2.   Nothing  in  the  world  can  enable  us   to  cope  with  the 

■  Dutch  in  any  trade,  but  increafeof  bands  and  (lack,  which 

■  a  general  admiflion  will  do  ;  many  hands  and  much  ftock 
'  being  as  neceffary  to  the  profperity  of  any  trade,  as  men 
'  and  money  to  wai : 

*  3.   There  is  no  pretence  of  any  good  to  the  nation  by  com- 

*  panies,  but  only  order  and  regulation  ef  trad    j  and,   if 

*  that  be  prefcrved  (which  the  admiflion  of  all  that  will  come 

*  in  and  lubmit  to  the  regulation,  will  not  prejudice)  all  the 

*  cood  10  the  nation  that  can  be  hoped  tor  by  companies  is 

*  obtained. 

*  4.  The  Eaftland,  befides  our  native  1  ics,  confume 

*  great  quantities  oi  Italian,  Spanifh 

4  commodities,  viz.   oil,  wine,  fruil     I    gar,  fuccads,  fhu- 

*  mack,  &c.  1  low  in  1  rd  oui  I  c  luntry  merchants 
'  of  England  are  few,  compared  with  the  Duti 

*  tend  principally  that  one  trade  ou; 

«  quently  arc  not  fo  converfant  in  l  i  commodi- 

*  tics,  nor  forward  to  adventure  upon  ing  that 

*  by  the  company's  charter,  our  Italian,  Sj 

*  and  French  merchants,  who 

«  ties  perfectly  well,  are  excluded  thole  trades,  or  at  leaif, 
«   if  the  company  will  give  them  leave  to  fend  out  thofe  goods, 
«  are  not   permitted  to  bring  in  the  returns;   it  folio. 
«  the  Dutch  muft  fupply  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  all  parts 

*  of  the  Baltic,  with  moft  of  thofe  commodities  ;  and  foit 

*  is  in  fact. 

*  5.  The  Dutch,  though  they  have  no  Eaftland  companies, 

*  yet  have  ten  times  the  trade  to  the  eaftern  parts   as  we; 

*  and,  for   Italy,  Spain,  and   Portugal,  where  we  have  no 

*  companies,  we   have  yet  left   full  as  mu.h,  if  not   more 

*  trade,  than  the  Dutch.     And  for  Ruifia  and   Greenland, 

*  where  we  have  companies  (and  I  think  eftablifhed  by  act 

*  or  acls  of  parliament)  our  trade  is   in   effect:  wholly   loft, 

*  while  the  Dutch  have,  without  companies,  increafed  theirs 

*  to  above  forty  times  the  bulk  of  what  the  rcfidue  of  ours 

*  now  is. 

*  From  whence  may  be  inferred, 
«   1.   That  reftrained  limited  companies  are  not  alone  fuffi- 

*  cient  to  preferve  and  iocreafc  a  tw.de. 

*  2.  That  limited   companies,    though  eftablifhed  by  act.  of 
«  parliament,  may  lofe  a  trade. 

«  3.  That  trade  may  be  carried  on  to  any  part  of  Chriften- 
«  dom,  and  increafed  without  companies. 
'  4.  That  we  have  declined  more,  at  leaft  have  increafed  lefs, 
«   in  thofe  trades  limited  to  companies,  than  in  others  where 
«  all  his  majefty's  fubjects  have  had  equal  freedom  to  trade.     1 

*  The  common  objections  againft  this  eafy  admiflion  of  all  ' 

*  his  majefty's  fubjects  into  companies  of  merchants,  are, 
«  Object.  1.  If  all   perfons  may  come  into  any  company  of  j 
«  merchants  on  fuch  eafy  terms,  then  young  gentlemen,  fhop-  J 
«  keepers,  and  divers  others,  will  turn  merchants,  who  thro'  j 

*  their  own  unfkilfulnefs  will  pay  dear  for  our  native  commo-  j 
«  dities  here,  and  fell  them  cheap  abroad  ;  and  alio  buy  foreign 

*  commod  ities  dear  abroad,  and  fell  them  here  for  lefs  than  their 
«  coft,  to  the  ruin  of  thcmfelves,  and  deftruclion  of  trade. 
«  I  anfwer,  Firft,   Caveat  emptor,   let  particular  men  look  to 

*  themfelves,  and  fo  doubtlefs  they  will  in  thofe  trades  for 
«  which  there  arc  now  companies,  as  well  as  they  do  in  others 

*  for  which  there  are  no  companies. 
«  It  is  the  care  of  law-makers  firft  and  principally  to  provide 

for  the  people  in  grofs,  not  particulars  ;  and,  if  the  confe- 
quence  of  fo  eafy  an  admiflion  fhould  be  to  make  our  manu- 

«  failures  cheap  abroad,  and  foreign  commodities  cheap  here, 
as  is  alledged,  our  nation  in  general  would  have  the  advan- 
tage both  ways. 

Object.  2.  If  all  fhould  be  admitted,  &c.  fhopkeepers,  be- 
ing the  retailers  of  the  fame  commodities  the  company  im- 
ports, would  have  fo  much  the  advantage  of  the  merchant, 
that  they  would  beat  the  merchant  wholly  out  of  the  trade. 
I  anfwer,   Firft,  We  fee  no  fuch  thing  in  Holland,  nor  in 

'  the  open  trades,  viz.  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 

*  all  our  own  plantations ;  neither  can  that  well  be ;  for  to 
s  drive  a  retail  trade,  to  any  purpofe,  requires  a  man's  full 
'  ftock,  as  well  as  his  full  attendance,  and  fo  does  it  to  drive 

the  trade  of  a  merchant,  and  therefore  few  can  find  ftock 
and  time  to  attend  both  ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that, 
of  the  many  hundreds  which  in  my  memory  have  turned 


'  merchants,  very  few   continued  loi  low  both,   but 

common! \ ,    afiei  two   <•■ 
'  tbemfclvts  wholly    to  mejcl  d  to    the 

'  fole  cxercife  of  their  1  they  do  or 

'  do  not,  concerns  not  the  nation  in  general,  whofe  conn 
'   intereft    is   to    buy   cheap,  whatever  appellation  the  u 
'  has,  whether  that  oj  a   mere  merchant,  gentleman,  or  a 
'  ihopkeeper. 
Object.  3.   {<■  fhopkeepers  and  other  unexperienced  perfons 
may  turn  merchants,  6cc.  they  will  thi\. 

buying  and  lending  out  our  native  manufadtuies,    and 
'  will  fend  out  our  money,  or  bills  of  exchange,  to  buy  fo- 
reign commodities,  which  is  an  apparent  national  lofs. 
'   I  anfwer,  that  fhopkeepers  are,  like  all  other  men,  led  by 
their  profit,  and,  if  it  be  for  their  advantage  to  fend  out 
1  ',  they  will  do  it  without  forcing;  *nd,  if  it 

be  tor  their  profit  to  lend  over  money  or  bills  of  exchange, 
'  they  will  do  that,  and  to  will  merchants  as   foon  and    as 
'  much  .-■  they. 
Object.  4.    ;  itted,  &c.  what  do  we  get   bv 

our  feven  yi  :eat  fumi  of  money  our 

'   parents  gave   to   b;nd    out  apprentices  to  merchants,  &c. 
'  and  who  will  hereafter  bind  his  fon  to  a  merchant? 
'  I  anfwer,  the  end   o^  fervicc,  and   giving  of  money  with 
'  apprentices,  I  hav<  underftoo/a  to  be  the  learning  of 

'  the  art  or  feience  of  merchandizing,  not  the  purchali 

*  of  an  immunity  or  mo;  ■  ■  prejudice  of  our  coun- 
'  try;  and  that  it  i.  fo,  io  evident  from  I  e,  there 

1  'ing  many  gcn<  ral  merchants  that  arc  free  ot  no  particu- 
'  lar  company,  who  can  have  with 

'  apprentices,  thai  are  free  of  one  or  more 

'   particu]  bants  ;  and  many  merchants 

'  that  are  free  oi  pai  >mpanies,  to  whom  few  will 

'  give  an;,  .,  money  with  apprentices,  the 

*  proportion  of  mon  with  apprentices  not  follow. 

'  the  company  a  merchant  is  free  of,  but  the  condition  of 
'   the  mafter,  as  to  his  more  or  lefs  reputed  fkill  in  his  call- 
.ng  backward,  greater  or  IcfTcr  trade, 
.  rninent  of  himfelf  and  family,  &c. 

*  Object.  5.  U  all  fhould  be  admitted  on  fuch  eafy  terms, 
'  will  not  that  be  manifeft  injustice  to  the  companies  cf  mer- 
'  chants,  who,  by  thcmfelves  or  predeceflbrs,  have  been  ..t 
1  great  difburfements  to  purchafe  privileges  and  immunities 

*  abroad,  as  the  Turky  company  and  the  Hamburgh  com- 

*  pany  have  done  r 

'  I  anfwer,  that  I  am  yet  to  learn  that  any  company  of  mer- 

*  chants  not  trading  with  a  joint  ftock,  fuch  as  the  Turky, 
1  Hamburgh,  Mufcovy,  and  Eaflland  companies,  ever  pur- 

*  chafed  their  privileges,  or  built  and  maintained  forts,  caf- 
'  tics,  or  factories,  or  made  any  wars  at  their  own  charge; 

*  but  I  know  the  Turky  company  do  maintain  an  ambafiador     . 

*  and  two  confuls,  and  are  fometimes  neceflitatcd  to  make 
'  prefents  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  or  his  great  officers;  and 
'  the  Hamburgh  company  are  at  fome  charge  to  maintain 
'  their  deputy  and  njinifter  at  Hamburgh  ;  and  I  think  it 
'  would  be  great  injuiiice  that  any  fhould  trade  to  the  places 
1  within  their  charters,  without  paying  the  fame  duties  or 
E  levations  towards    the  company's  charge,  as  the  prefent 

:  adventurers  do  pay;  but  I  know  not  why  any  flr-uld  be 
;  barred  from  trading  to  thofe  places,  or  forced  to  pay  a  great 
;  fine  tor  admiflion,  that  are  willing  to  pay  the  company's 

*  duties,  and  fubmit  to  the  company's  regulation  and  orders 
1   in  other  rcfpecls. 

;  Object.  6.  If  all  may  be  admitted  as  aforefaid,  then  fuch 
numbers  of  fhopkeepers  and  others  would  come  into  the 
fociety  of  merchants,  as  would  by  the  majority  of  votes  fo 
much  alter  the  governors,  deputy,  and  aflillants,  of  the  re- 
fpective  companies,  that  ignorant  perfons  would  come  into 
thofe  ruling  places,  to  the  general  prejudice  of  thofe  trades. 
I  anfwer,  Thofe  that  make  this  objection,  if  they  be  mer- 
chants, know  there  is  very  little  in  it ;  for  that  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  twenty  fhopkeepers  will  come  into  any  one 
company  in  a  year,  and  therefore  can  have  no  confiderable 
influence  upon   the  elections ;  but,  if  many  more  fhould 
come  in,  it. would  be  the  better  for  the  nation,  and  not 
the  worfe  for  the  company,    for  th2t  all  men   are  led  by 
their  intereft  ;  and  it  being  thejeommon  intereft  of  all  that 
engage  in  any  trade,  that  the  trade  fhould  he  regulated  and 
governed  by  wife,  horieft,  and  able  men,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  moft  men  will  vote  for  fuch   as  they  effeem  fo  to  be, 
which  is  manifeft  in  the  EaiVIndia  company,  where  nei- 
ther gentlemen  nor  fhopkeepers  were   at  firft  excluded, 
neither  are  they  yet  kept  out,  any  Englifhman  whatfoever 
being  permitted  to  come  into  that  company  that  will  buy 
an  action,  paying  only  five  pounds  to  the  company  for  his 
admiflion,  and  yet  undeniable  experience  has  convinced  all 
gainfayers  in  this  matter  ;  that  company,  fince  it's  having 
had  fo  large  and  national  a  foundation,  having  likewife  had 
a  fucceflion  of  much  better  governors,  deputies,  and  aflift- 
ants,  than  ever  it   had   upon  that  narrow  bottom  it  flood 
formerly,  when  none  could  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
that  company  for  lefs  than  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  ;  and  the 
fuccefs  has  been  anfwerable,  for  the  firft  company  fettled 
upon  that  narrow-limited  intereft,  although  their  ftock  was 

'  larger 
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•  larger  than  this,  decayed  and  finally  came  to  ruin  and  de- 
c   ftruclion  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  this  being  fettled  on 

*  more  rational,  and  confequently  more  juft,  as  well  as  more 
4  profitable  principles,  has,  through  God's  goodnefs,  thriven 
'  and  increafed  to  the  trebling  of  their  firft  ftock.' 

CONNAUGHT,  a  province  in  Ireland,  is  (eparated  from 
the  province  of  Leintter  on  the  eaft  by  the  Shannon,  which 
alfo  parts  it  from  Munfter  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  ;  has 
the  province  of  Ulfter,  and  a  part  of  the  Wdtern-ocean, 
on  the  north  and  north-weft ;  and  the  main  ocean  on  the 
weft.  It  is  130  miles  in  length,  from  Cape  Lean,  the  moft 
fouth  point  of  Thomond,  to  the  north  parts  of  Letrim  ; 
about  84  in  breadth,  from  the  eaft  point  of  Letrim  to  Black- 
Harbour  in  the  weft  part  of  Mayo;  and  about  500  in  cir- 
cumference, containing,  according  to  Mr  Templeman,  an 
area  of  6072  fquare  miles. 

In  fome  places  it  is  verdant  and  agreeable,  in  others  gloomy 
and  dangerous,  being  pretty  thick  let  with  bogs  and  woods, 
and  the  air  not  fo  clear  as  elfewhere,  by  reafon  of  the  vapours 
and  fogwy  mills.  The  foil  is  fruitful  enough,  and  abounds 
with  cattle,  deer,  hawks,  and  honey.  It  has  many  conve- 
nient bays  and  creeks  for  navigation,  but  few  rivers  of  con- 
fiderable  note  befides  the  Shannon.  The  chief  are,  1.  May, 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  which,  for  a  little  way,  divides  it 
from  Sligo,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  by  Mayo  and  Killala. 
2.  The  Sue,  divides  Rofcommon  from  Gallway,  and  falls 
into  the  Shannon,  near  Clonefert.  3.  The  Drofos,  a  river 
in  the  county  of  Thomond,  which  falls  into  the  Shannon 
eaft  of  Clare;  and,  4.  Gyll,  a  fmall  river  in  Gallway,  which 
runs  into  the  bay  of  that  name. 

Gallway,  the  county,  has  part  of  Rofcommon,  King's 
County,  and  Tipperary  (from  which  hit  it  is  parted  by  the 
Shannon)  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  ;  the  main  ocean  on  the 
weft ;  Mayo,  Meath,  and  Rofcommon,  on  the  north  and 
north-eaft  ;  and  Thomond  on  the  fouth  :  it  being  much  of 
a  warm,  lime-ftone  foil,  which  rewards  the  induftry  both  of 
the  hufbandman  and  the  fhepherd  ;  it  abounds  in  general 
with  corn,   pafture,  and  cattle. 

Gallway,  the  county  town,  ftands  on  an  ifland,  by  the  fall 
of  the  lake  Corbes,  or  Lough  Corrib,  into  the  bay  of  it's  own 
name.  It  is  a  very  ftrong,  neat,  rich  city,  the  capital  of  all 
the  weft  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  third,  if  not  the  fecend, 
city  of  the  kingdom  ;  nor  is  it  inferior  to  any  of  the  reft  in 
wealth,  it  being  fo  well  feated  for  commerce,  not  only  to 
France  and  Spain,  but  to  the  Weft-Indies,  on  a  large,  fafe, 
and  delicate  harbour,  called  the  bay  of  Gallway,  capable  of  a 
vaft  fleet  of  {Lips,  that  it  has  been  efteemed  as  the  greateft 
place  of  trade  in  all  the  kingdom.  The  buildings,  efpecially 
the  public  ftrudtures,  are  generally  of  ftone,  handfome  and 
lofty,  built  almoft  round,  in  form  of  towers,  and  inhabited 
bv  a  fet  of  as  fubftantial  merchants  and  fhopkeepers  as  moft 
cities  in  the  three  kingdoms,  in  proportion  to  it's  magnitude  ; 
and  the  merchants  in  general  here  have  a  confiderable  mare 
of  commerce  to  moft  of  the  trading  parts  of  Europe.  The 
harbour,  indeed,  lies  a  little  way  off  from  the  city,  fo  that  the 
goods  are  delivered  by  lighters ;  but  it  is  fo  fmall  a  difbnee, 
that  it  is  no  obftruction  to  the  commerce. 
Gallway  Bay,  which  runs  above  30  miles  up  the  country,  has 
innumerable  harbours  and  roads  on  every  fide,  and  is  one  of 
the  nobleft  entrances  in  the  world,  were  there,  fay  fome,  a 
fuitable  conflux  of  fhips  and  trading  towns ;  but  there  does 
not  feem  any  great  occafion  for  more  than  what  belongs  to 
Gallway  itfelf.  It  is  fhcltered  at  the  mouth  by  the  fouth  ifles 
of  Arran,  through  which  are  three  paffages  for  fhips,  befides 
the  north  paflage  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  In  the  feafon  here 
is  a  very  confiderable  herring  fifhery. 

Among  it's  many  harbours,  is  that  particularly  called  Batter- 
bay,  as  fine  an  harbour  as  moft  in  Europe  for  it's  extent.  It 
is  four  miles  in  length,  is  narrow,  but  has  a  very  fafe  en- 
trance. It  is  a  mile,  in  fome  places  two  miles  broad,  a  deep 
channel,  10  or  12  fathom  water,  and  not  lefs  than  five  dole 
to  the  fhore  on  both  fides.  It  has  good  anchorage,  without 
any  rock  or  fhoal  ;  but  here  are  no  towns,  no  fhips,  no  trade, 
which  is  the  fate  of  all  this  coaft. 

Mayo  County,  has  a  fea  upon  the  weft  and  north  ;  is  bounded 
on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  by  the  county  of  Gallway;  by 
Rofcommon  on  the  eaft  ;  and  on  the  north-eaft  by  Slego.  It 
is  mountainous  and  rough  on  the  fides  next  the  fea,  but  in 
other  parts  has  p.:fturage,  and  it  is  well  ftocked  with  cattle, 
deer,  hawks,  and  honey,  and  watered  with  many  large  and 
diverting  lakes  and  rivers. 

In  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  county  there  is  a  fort  of  pe- 
ninfula,  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  ifthmus,  on 
the  north  fide  whereof  lies  Broad-haven,  which  is  a  bay 
with  a  good  harbour.  About  feven  miles  crofs  the  bay  lie 
two  iflands,  fafe  againft  winds,  but  not  frequented,  except 
when  (hips  are  forced  in  by  a  tempeft.  There  is  a  good  falmon 
fifhery  in  a  river  which  falls  into  a  bay  north  of  thefe  iflands. 

Roscommon  County,  has  Mayo  and  Gallway,  with  the  river 
Sue  between  them,  on  the  weft  ;  King's  County,  and  part  of 
Gallway,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft;  Slego  and  Letrim 
on  the  north  and  north-eaft  ;  and  Longford,  Eaft  Meath,  and 

£art  of  King's  County,  on    the   eaft,  together  with  part  of 
,etrim,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Shannon.     This 


county  is  for  the  moft  part  a  champain  and  fruitful  country, 
which,  with  little  cultivation,  yields  plenty  of  corn,  i-rals, 
and  is  well  ftocked  with  cattle. 

Slego,  or  Sligo  County,  lies  full  upon  the  fea  to  the  north 
and  north-weft,  where  it  is  alfo  bounded  by  the  river  Trobis, 
which  fprings  irom  the  Lough  Ern  in  Ulfter.  It  has  Mayo 
on  the  weft  ;  part  of  that  county  and  Rofcommon,  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  the  county  of  Letrim  on  the  eaft.  It  is  divided 
from  the  two  laft  mentioned  counties  by  the  Curlew  Moun- 
tains, and  the  river  Sue.  Great  part  of  this  county  is  moun- 
tainous and  boggy;  but  it's  lower  grounds  and  bottoms  have 
a  good  foil,  both  for  the  ploughman  and  the  grazier. 
Slego  Town,  is  a  borough,  or  market  town,  and  the  only 
town  of  note  in  the  county.  It  has  a  very  commodious  har- 
bour, and  fhips  of  200  tons  may  come  up  to  the  town-key. 
The  town  is  populous,  but  not  large;  nor  is  the  trade  here 
confiderable,  though  much  better  than  many  of  the  other 
places  beyond  it. 

Letrim  County,  has  Slego,  and  part  of  Rofcommon,  on 
the  weft  and  fouth-weft ;  E>onnegal-Bay  on  the  north  ;  Long- 
ford and  Leinfteron  the  fouth-eaft  ;  and  the  counties  of  Fer- 
managh and  Cavan,  in  Ulfter,  on  the  eaft  and  north-eaft. 
It  is  a  wild  mountainous  country,  and  full  of  rank  gr  :l'st 
which  feeds  an  infinite  number  of  cattle;  and  Camden,  even 
in  his  time,  fays  above  120,000  have  been  grazing  in  this 
narrow  county  at  one  time;  and,  fince,  their  number  is  faid 
to  have  greatly  increafed. 

CONSULS;  among  the  Romans  they  were  chief  officers, 
yearly  chofen,  to  govern  the  city  of  Rome  :    but  long  fince 
abrogated.     Our  confuls  abroad  take  care  of  the  affairs  and 
interefts  of  merchants   there,  where  they  are  appointed  by.- 
the  king,  as  at  Lifbon,  &c. 

A  trial  before  them  was  formerly  the  dernier  refort ;  and 
merchants  courts,  called  prior  and  confuls,  eftablifhed  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  to  determine  caufes  in  the 
moft  fummary  way,  to  avoid  interruption  of  traffic;  and  this 
authority  at  Roan  was  very  great  and  extenfive. 
By  the  laws  of  France,  he  that  fhall  obtain  letters  patent  to 
be  conful  in  the  Levant,  and  other  trading  fea-ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  under  the  Grand  Seignior,  is  to  make  inti- 
mation of  it  in  the  affiembly  of  merchants  where  he  is  efta- 
blifhed, to  be  recorded  in  the  offices  of  the  confulfhip  and  ad- 
miralty, &c.  and  fhall  take  the  oath  required.  They  are  to 
call  to  the  affemblies  they  fhall  hold,  all  the  merchants  of  their 
nation,  captains  and  patrons,  upon  the  place;  and,  as  to  their 
jurifdidion,  they  are  to  conform  to  the  cuftoms  and  treaties 
made  with  the  princes  where  they  refide:  to  keen  .xact  me- 
moirs of  their  proceedings,  and  fend  once  a  year  to  the  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate  for  maritime  affairs. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  between  Great-Britain  and  Spain, 
the  conful  refiding  in  the  king  of  Spain's  dominions  fhall  be 
named  by  our  king,  with  as  full  power  as  any  former  conful. 
The  eftates  of  the  Englifh  dying  inteftate  in  Spain  fhall  be 
inventoried  by  him,  and  intrufteJ  with  two  or  three  mer- 
chants, for  fecurity  and  benefit  of  the  proprietors  and  creditors. 
The  ftatute  9  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  enacts,  That  it  fhall  be  lawful 
for  perfons  appointed  by  the  conful  at  the  ports  of  Cadiz  and 
St  Mary's  in  Spain,  with  the  majority  of  the  Britifh  merchants 
and  factors  there,  to  receive  from  all  Englifh  and  liifh  fhips, 
trading  there,  any  Aims  of  money  not  exceeding  one  rial  pi 
per  ducat,  on  the  freight  of  goods  and  merchandize  (exLtpi 
tonnage  goods)  there  imported,  and  on  all  tonnage  ^oo< 
not  exceeding  two  rials  plate  per  ton;  and  all  their  bills 
lading  fhall  fpecify  to  pay  the  fame,  under  denomination  01 
contribution,  as  by  act  of  parliament,  &c. 
And  all  Britifh  or  Irifh  commanders  trading  to  the  faid  ports 
and  delivering  there,  fhall,  within  ten  day.-,  after  their  arrival 
deliver  a  manifefto  upon  oath,  fpecifying  the  particular 
of  the  cargo,  and  to  whom  configned ;  which  oath  is  to  bi 
adminiftered  by  the  conful,  or  whom  he  fhall  appoint,  an 
the  clearances  outwards  detained  by  him,  till  payment  0] 
the  money  is  made ;  and,  any  departing  without  his  clear 
ances,  the  conful,  on  fuch  mailer's  return  to  any  port  i 
the  king's  dominions,  may  have  an  action  at  law  againft  hi 
for  the  faid  money. 

All  monies  raifed  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  fhip-wreci 
mariners,  and  other  diftrefied  perfons,  his  majefty's  fubj 
and  other  charitable  ufes,  as  appointed  by  the  conful,  &c, 
The  conful  fhall,  alfo,  as  occafion  requires,  call  a  genen 
meeting  of  the  Britifh  merchants  and  factors  ;  the  majorit 
of  whom  fhall  order  all  matters  relating  to  the  premifTes.| 
The  10th  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  is  for  colliding   at  the  port 
Leghorn  certain  fmall  fums,  ufually  contributed  by  the 
chants  trading  there,    for    relief  of  fhipwrecked   mart 
captives,  &c.  appointed  by  the  conful  and  majority  of 
merchants  there. 

The  money  to  be  one  third  of  a  livre  per  ton,  c;  bale, 
goods  imported,  payable  by  all  Britifh  mafters  tradi 
there,  which  they  fhall  be  reimburfed  by  their  freighters 
thofe  to  whom  the  goods  are  configned,  or  the  receivers :  ari 
mafters  not  fpecifying  the  payment  in  the  bills  of  lading,  fhi 
be  anfwerable  for  the  fame :  and,  where  no  fuch  bill  appeal 
or  the  tonnage  is  not  fettled,  to  be  valued  by  two  indiffere 
merchants  there,  one  to  be  chofen  by  the  conful,  the  oth 
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by  the  commander,  within  ten  days  after  unlading;  and,  if 
they  do  not  agree,  an  umpire,  being  a  Britifh  Merchant, 
fhall  be  chofen,  to  determine  the  valuation  in  three  days, 
and  then  fuch  money  to  be  paid. 

Of  the  confuls  of  the  French  Nation  more  particularly. 
Article  I.  No  pcrfon  to   call   himfelf  conful  of  the  French 
nation  in  foreign  countries,  without  having  our  commiffions, 
which  fhall  not  be  granted  to  any  under  the  age  of  thirty 
years. 

2.  Theconfulfhip  becoming  vacant,  the  moft  ancient  of  the 
deputies  of  the  nation  in  office,  for  the  time,  fhall  officiate, 
'till  we  take  order  about  it. 

3.  He  that  fhall  obtain  our  letters  to  be  conful  in  the  fea-port 
towns  and  places  of  trade  in  the  Levant,  and  other  places  of 
the  Mediterranean,  under  the  Grand  Seignior,  fhall  caufe  in- 
timation thereof  to  be  made  in  the  aflcmbly  of  merchants 
where  he  is  eftablifhed,  and  caufe  them  to  be  recorded  in 
the  chancery  and  offices  of  the  admiralty,  and  chamber  of 
Marfeillcs,  and  fhall  take  the  oath  required. 

4.  We  enjoin  the  confuls  to  call  to  the  aflemblics  which  they 
(hall  hold  for  the  affairs  of  commerce,  and  of  the  nation  in 
general,  all  the  French  merchants,  captains,  and  patrons  up- 
on the  place,  who  fhall  be  obliged  to  affift  thereat,  under  pain 
of  an  arbitrary  fine,  applicable  to  the  redemption  of  captives. 

5.  The  artificers  and  feamen,  fettled  in  thofe  ports,  fhall  not 
be  admitted  to  fuch  aflemblies. 

6.  The  resolutions  of  the  nation  fhall  be  figned  by  thofe  which 
have  affilred  at  them,  and  put  in  execution  by  order  of  the 
conful. 

7.  The  deputies  of  the  nation  fhall  be  obliged,  after  their  time 
is  expired,  to  be  accountable  to  the  conful  for  the  monies  they 
have  handled,  and  for  their  IntermiifionS  for  the  common  in- 
tercfl,  in  prcfence  of  the  new  deputies,  and  the  moft  emi- 
nent merchants. 

8.  The  conful  fhall  fend  every  three  months,  to  the  lieute- 
nant of  the  admiralty  and  the  deputies  of  commerce  of  Mar- 
feillcs, a  copy  of  the  deliberation*  taken  in  the  aflemblies,  and 
of  the  accounts  given  in  by  the  deputies  of  the  nation,  to  be 
imparted  to  the  aldermen,  and  considered  by  them  and  the 
deputies  of  commerce,  if  need  be. 

o.  The  confuls  fhall  keep  exact  and  faithful  memoirs  of  the 
important  office  of  their  confulfhips,  and  fhall  fend  them  once 
a  year  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate  for  maritime  affairs. 

10.  We  forbid  the  confuls  to  borrow,  in  the  name  of  the  na- 
tion, any  funis  of  money  of  Turks,  Moors,  Jews,  or  other 
perfons,  under  any  pretence  whatfoevcr ;  and  even  to  aflefs 
thofe  of  the  nation,  except  by  virtue  of  a  general  refolution 
in  writing  which  fhall  contain  the  rcafons  and  the  neceffity 
of  it;   if  othcrwife,  they  fhall  pay  it  themfelves. 

11.  We  forbid,  under  pain  of  extortion,  to  levy  greater  du- 
ties than  thofe  allowed  them,  or  to  exact  any  at  all  of  the 
mailers  and  patrons  of  fhips,  who  fhall  only  come  to  an  an- 
chor in  the  ports  and  roads  of  the  places  of  their  eftablifhment, 
without  lading  or  unlading  any  goods. 

12.  And  as  to  their  jurifdiction,  as  well  in  matters  criminal 
as  civil,  the  confuls  fhall  conform  themfelves  to  the  cuftoms 
and  the  treaties  made  with  the  fovereigns  of  the  places  where 
they  refide. 

13.  Thedecifions  of  the  confuls  fhall  be  executed  byprovifion, 
in  matters  civil,  in  giving  bail;  and  definitively,  and  without 
appeal,  in  criminal  matters,  if  there  be  no  corporal  punifh- 
ment  to  be  inflicted  ;  the  whole  providing  that  they  be  given 
in  prefence  of  the  deputies  and  four  eminent  men  of  the 
nation. 

14.  And,  where  the  crime  deferves  a  corporal  punifhment, 
they  fhall  prepare  the  procefs,  and  fend  it,  with  the  criminal, 
in  the  firft  fhip  belonging  to  any  of  our  fubjects  returning  into 
our  kingdom,  to  be  judged  by  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  of 
the  firft  port  where  the  fhip  fhall  break  bulk. 

15.  The  confuls,  after  making  enquiry,  and  with  advice  of 
the  deputies  of  the  nation,  may  banifh  out  of  the  places  of 
their  eftablifhment  the  French  that  are  of  a  fcandalous  life 
and  converfation.  We  enioin  our  captains  and  mafters  to 
embark  them  upon  the  order  of  the  conful,  under  pain  of 
500  livres  fine,  applicable  to  the  redemption  of  captives. 

16.  The  confuls  may  put  in  as  well  for  the  exercile  of  the 
chancery,  as  for  the  execution  of  their  o.wn  fentences,  and 
other  acts  of  juftice,  fuch  perfons  as  they  think  capable  of 
thofe  pofts,  to  whom  they  fhall  adminifter  an  oath,  and  for 
whom  they  fhall  be  in  a  civil  fenfe  refponfible. 

17.  The  fees  for  the  acts  and  orders  of  the  chancery  fhall  be 
regulated  by  them,  with  the  advice  of  the  deputies  of  the 
French  nation,  and  of  the  moft  ancient  merchants  ;  which 

all  be  put  up  in  the  moft  apparent  place  of  the  office,  and 
an  extract  thereof  fhall  be  immediately  fent  by  every  conful 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  admiralty  and  the  deputies  of  trade 
at  Marfeilles. 

18.  The  appeals  from  the  fentences  of  the  confuls,  eftablifhed 
as  well  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  as  upon  the  coafts  of 
Africa  and  Barbary,  fhall  be  carried  before  the  parliament 
of  Aix  ;  and  all  the  others,  to  the  parliaments  neareft  to  the 
places  where  the  fentences  are  given. 
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tg.  In  cafe  of  eonteftation  between  the  confuls  and  the  mer- 
chants, either  in  the  Levant,  or  upon  the  coafts  of  Africa 
and  Barbary,  for  their  private  affairs,  they  fhall  have  recourfe 
to  the  court  of  admiralty  at  Marfeilles. 

20.  The  conful  fhall  be  obliged  to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
goods  and  effects  of  fuch  as  die  without  heirs  upon  the  place, 
and  alfo  of  the  effects  faved  from  fhipwreck ;  with  which  he 
fhall  charge  the  chancellor  under  the  inventory,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  two  eminent  merchants,  who  fhall  fign  it. 

21.  But,  if  the  defunct  had  conftituted  an  attorney  to  re- 
ceive his  effects,  or  if  any  factor  prefent  himfelf  with  bills  of 
lading  for  the  goods  that  are  faved,  the  effects  fhall  be  deli- 
vered to  them. 

22.  The  conful  fhall  be  obliged  to  fend  forthwith  a  copy  of 
the  inventory  of  the  goods  of  the  defunct,  or  the  effects  faved 
from  fhipwreck,  to  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  and  the 
deputies  of  trade  at  Marfeilles,  whom  we  enjoin  to  acquaint 
them  concerned. 

23.  No  inftruments  written  in  foreign  countries  where  there 
are  confuls,  fhall  be  of  any  value,  if  they  be  not  made  au- 
thentic by  them. 

24.  Tcftaments  received  by  the  chancellor,  within  the  ex- 
tent of  the  confulfhip,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  conful  and 
two  witnefles,  and  figned  by  them,  fhall  be  deemed  au- 
thentic. 

The  firft  jurifdiction  of  confuls,  eftablifhed  in  France,  was 
that  of  Thouloufe ;  the  edict  of  it's  eftablifhment  in  the 
month  of  July  1549,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11 ;  that  of  Pa- 
ris was  not  created  'till  14  years  after,  in  November  1563, 
by  an  edict  of  Charles  IX.  They  were  afterwards  eftab- 
lifhed in  all  the  other  principal  trading  cities  of  the  king- 
dom, whofe  names  follow  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the 
dates  of  fuch  creations. 

Montpelier,  May  1691 

Morlaix 

N 

Narbonne,  March  171O 

Nantes 

Ncvers  Kr      , 

XT ...       }■  March  1710 

NilmesJ  ' 

Niort 

O 
Orleans,  February  l^c^ 

P 
Paris,  November  1563 
Poictiers,  May  1566 

R 
Rennes,  March  17 10 
Rheims 
Riom 

Rochelle,  November  1565 
Rouen 

S 
Saulieu 

Sedan,  March  171  r 
Semur  in  Burgundy 
Sens,  1563 
Soillbns 
St  Malo 
St  Quintin,  March  171O 

T 
Thiers 

Thouloufe,  July  1 549 
Tours 
Troyes 

V 
Valenciennes 
Vannes 
Vienne 
Vire 

X 
Xaintes,  March  17 10. 


m       \: 

lefme   j 


Agde 

Aiby 

Alencon         ^March  17 10 

Angoult " 

Aries 

Angers,  February  6,   1563 

Auxerre,  1565 

B 
Bayeux,  March  1710 
Bayonne 

Beauvais,     June  7       , 
Bourgei,  Auguft  j  ISt)4 
Bourdeaux,  December  1563 
Brionde,  July  1704 

C 
Caen,  March  1700 
Calais 

Chalons  on  the  Marne 
Chalons  on  the  Saone 
Chartres 
Chatteleraut 
Clermont  in  Auvergne 
Compeigne 

D 
Dieppe 
Dijon 
Dunkirk,  February  1700 

G 
Grenoble,  March  17 10 

Langres,  March  171 1 

Limoges,  Auguft  i6co 

Lille 

Lyons,  December  1595 

M 
Le  Mans,  March  1710 
Marfeilles 
Montauban,  March  1710 

The  ordonnance  of  March  1670  declares  the  edict  of  their 
eftablifhment'in  Paris  common  for  all  the  feats  of  judges  and 
confuls  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  other  edicts  and  declarations 
concerning  confular  jurifdiction,  inrolledin  the  parliaments. 
In  Paris,  and  feveral  other  cities,  is  a  judge  and  four  con- 
fuls ;  in  others  a  judge  and  only  two  confuls. ' 
In  Touloufe,  Rouen,  and  fome  other  cities,  they  are  called 
prior  and  confuls. 

At  Bourges,  the  judge  is  called  judge-provoft. 
At  Rouen,  and  in  fome  other  places,  there  is  a  fupernume- 
rary  conful,  who  acts  as  procurator  to  the  king,  but  he  has 
no  deliberative  voice. 

Every  confular  jurifdiction  hath  it's  regifter  and  it's  cryers. 
The  judges  and  confuls  of  Paris  hold  their  fittings  behind 
St  Mederic,  in  a  particular  place  called  the  conful's,  or  con- 
fular houfe. 

They  give  audience  there  thrice  a  week,  morning  and  after- 
noon, on  Monday,  Wednefday,  and  Friday. 
Their  decrees  are  not  of  force  but  in  writing.     They  ex- 
tend to  corporal  conftraint,  and  are  executory  to  the  amount 
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bf  500  livres,  any  oppofition  or  appeal  whatever  notwith-  J     feats  by  the  old  ones,  who  flay  with  them  to  aflift  them  that 
Handing  ;  and  the  appeals,   lodged  there,  go  directly  to  the        morning. 

The  week  after  the  elc&ion,  the  judge  and  confuls  iffue  corn- 


great  chamber  of  the  parliament 

No  procurators  are  fuitors  to  the  jurifdiction  of  confuls, 
every  one  may  plead  his  caufe  there.  Even  thofe  who  can- 
not appear,  01  who  have  not  capacity  to  defend  themfelves, 
are  permitted  to  employ  whom  they  think,  fit. 
There  are,  however,  in  the  confular  jurisdictions,  perfons 
allowed  by  the  judge  and  confuls,  to  defend  parties  ;  but  they 
have  no  other  retribution  for  their  (alaries  and  vocations,  than 
what  is  given  them  voluntarily,  by  thofe  who  intruft  their 
caufes  with  them. 

In  order  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  confular  jurif- 
diction, it's  privileges,  the  manner  of  proceeding  there,  the 
matters  within  it's  cognizance,  and  the  perfons  fubject  to  it, 
recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  edict  of  Charles  IX,  of  1563  ; 
to  the  ordonnance  of  the  month  of  April  1667,  tit.  16;  of 
March,   1673,  tit.  12;  and   to  the  regulations  and   orders 
that  have  been  made  concerning  it :  which  is  the  eafier,  as 
an  exact  collection  of  them  was  printed  by  Dennis  Thierry, 
in  1705,  by  the  care  of  the  judges  and  confuls  of  Paris,  who 
have  added  to  it  a  very  ufeful  and  clear  inftruction. 
There  are  four  qualifications  neceffary  for  the  obtaining  the 
confulfnip  at  Paris,  and  in  feveral  other  places.     As  ift,  To 
have  been,  or  to  be  actually,  a  merchant.     2dly,  To  be  a 
native  of  the  kingdom.     3dly,  To  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
city.     And  4-thly,  To  be  of  an  unblemifhed  character. 
The  firft  judge  conful  ought  to  be  at  leaft  40  years  of  age, 
the  others  27,   on   pain   of  nullity  to  their  elections.     It 
having  been  thus  decreed  for  all  the  confular  jurifdictions  of 
the  kingdom,  by  order  of  the  king's  council  of  ftate,  of  the 
9th  of  September  1673,  in  conformity  to  the  king's  edict  of 
February  1672,  which  regulates  the  age  of  other  officers  of 
judicature. 

No  one  may  be  elected  firft  judge,  who  hath  not  before  been 
conful  :  and  the  office  of  each  held  but  a  year,  and  they  may 
not  be  continued  under  any  pretence  whatever. 
When  anyone  is  elected  firft  judge  or  conful,  there  is  no  dif- 
penfation  from  performing  his  office;  and,  on  refufal,  he 
may  be  conftrained  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  practifed  with 
regard  to  other  offices  of  the  city. 

If  any  of  thofe  in  office  are  necefTarily  obliged  to  be  abfent 
for  fome  confiderable  time,  they  mult  acquaint  the  conful, 
and  afk  leave;  in  which  cafe,  fome  elder  is  chofen  to  offi- 
ciate in  their  abfence. 

If  any  die  during  their  confulfhip,  others  are  elected  in  their 
place. 

The  order  and  ceremonies  ufed  at  Paris,  in  the  election  of  a 
judge  and  four  confuls  of  the  merchants. 

Three  days  before  the  election,  which  is  ufually  held  on  the 
eve  of  Candlemas-day,  the  judge  and  confuls  in  office  iffue  a 
commiffion,  commanding  all  the  old  judges  and   confuls, 
mafters  and  wardens  of  the  fix  companies  of  merchants,  &c. 
to  meet  on  the  eve  for  the  election  in  the  judicatoryhail  of  the 
confuls,  to   affift  and  accompany  them  in  a  proceffion  to 
church,  &c.    At  return  from  which,  the  judges  and  confuls 
in  charge  take  their  feat,  and  the  regifter  or  his  deputy,  hav- 
ing read  the  commiffion,  call  by  name  the  aforefaid  perfons 
there  aftembled,  receiving  from  them,  in  their  caps,  billets 
given  to  them  on  return  from  church,  containing  the  name 
of  each  voice;    and  their  oath  being  taken  by  the  judge  in 
charge,  to  proceed  fincerely  at  the  election,  and  to  chufe 
perfons  capable,  and  of  probity;  the  billets  are  all  ballotted 
and  fhuffled  in  the  regifter's,  or  his  deputy's  cap,  whence  the 
judge  takes   thirty,  rejecting  the  reft;  which  thirty,  with 
the  judge  and  confuls  in  office,  are  the  electors. 
Of  thefe  30  billets,  two  are  drawn,  viz.  one  by  the  judge, 
the  other  by  the  firft  conful ;  and  the  perfons  named  in  them 
are  fcrutators  of  the  election,  and  placed  with  the  regifter 
and  his  deputy,  on  the  feat  where  they  ufually  write. 
Then  the  acting  judges  and  confuls  name,  with  a  loud  voice, 
the  perfons  to  whom  they  give  their  voice ;  afterwards  the 
two  fcrutators  give  theirs,  and  then  the  firft  of  them  calls  one 
after  another  the  names  of  the  28  remaining  billets,  who  are 
electors  :   thefe  give  their  voice,  which  is  written  by  the  re- 
gifter and  his  deputy,  and  publickly  counted  in  prefence  of 
the  fcrutators. 

When  it  happens  that  two  of  the  elected  have  a  like  number 
of  voices,  their  names  are  written  on  two  billets  of  equal 
fize,  which  are  balloted  in  the  regifter's  cap ;  and  the  firft, 
which  is  drawn  by  the  judge,  hath  the  preference. 
The  election  being  ended,  the  judge  and  confuls  in  charge 
declare  thofe  who  are  elected  ;  and,  being  accompanied  with 
the  regifter  and  cryers,  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
election  to  the  firft  prefident,  and  who  appoint  them  a  day, 
to  prefent  the  new  elected  perfons  to  the  court,  to  take  their 
oath. 

On  tiic  day  appointed,  they  arc  prcfentcd  by  the  procurator- 

ral,  or  by   one  of  the    general   advocates,  the    former 

judges  and  confuls  quitting  their  office  ;  who,   with  the  new 

elected  ones,  after  the  oath  taken,  return   to  the  confular 

••/here,  after  mafs,  the  new  ones  are  inftulled  in  their 


miffions  to  the  companies  of  merchants,  willing  them 
elect  a  certain  number  of  merchants  from  their  body,  to  at- 
tend the  confular  houfe  in  turn,  weekly,  on  the  days  of  au- 
dience, and  other  extraordinary  days  commanded,  to  affift 
them  with  their  advice,  in  certain  particular  affairs. 
The  merchants,  thus  elected  by  the  companies,  a. e  ufually 
named  counsellors  of  the  confuls. 

Thefe  counfellors  are  to  attend  regularly  in  the  confular  hall 
on  fet  days  :  or  they  incur  a  fine,  from  which  they  cannot 
be  difcharged  without  legal  caufe. 

Their  office  is  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  parties  in  a  fe- 
parate  chamber,  and  to  make  their  report  of  it  immediately 
before  the  audience. 

Art.  1.  The  number  of  judges  and  confuls  in  Paris,  mall 
continue  fixed  at  five,  viz.  one  judge  and  four  confuls,  as  it 
hath  been  'till  now. 

2.  It  being  our  will,  that  agreeably  to  the  edict  of  November 
1563,  the  judge  and  confuls,  for  the  time  being,  do,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  affemble  to  the  number  of  60  merchant 
citizens,  from  the  feveral  companies,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  five  in  office,  and  no  others,  fhall  ele&  30  from 
among  them,  who,  without  leaving  the  place,  fhalf  proceed 
with  the  faid  judge  and  confuls,  firft  to  the  election  of  a  new 
judge,  and  after  of  four  confuls,  two  whereof  to  enter  on 
the  office,  with  two  who  fhall  remain  of  the  preceding  elec- 
tion ;  the  two  others  to  enter  after  fix  months,  reckoning 
from  the  day  of  the  election,  when  the  two  remaining  of  the 
preceding  eledion  fhall  quit;  neither  of  them  entering  on 
their  office,  'till  after  the  oath  taken  in  the  great  chamber  of 
the  parliament,  in  the  ufual  manner. 

3.  The  judge  fhall  always  be  chofen,  as  ufual,  from  among 
the  old  confuls,  who,  as  well  as  the  four  confuls  to  officiate 
with  him,  fhall  be  of  different  companies  and  trades,  nor  of 
the  fame  company  with  thofe  elected  at  the  fame  time  with 
him,  or  with  whom  he  fhall  officiate  for  the  fpace  of  fix 
months,  according  to  the  laft  article. 

4.  That  for  eftablifhing  the  order  already  prefcribed,  after 
enrollment  of  thefe  prefents,  the  judge  and  confuls,  actually 
in  place,  convene  to  the  number  of  60  merchants  of  the 
faid  city,  as  prefcribed  above,  to  elect  in  like  manner  30, 
who  fhall  proceed  forthwith  to  the  election,  as  well  of  a  new 
judge,  as  of  four  confuls,  which  judge  fhall  officiate  to  the 
end  of  January  1729;  of  the  confuls,  two  fhall  enter  im- 
mediately with  the  two  older  confuls  actually  in  place  the 
other  two  not  'till  Auguftof  the  prefent  year;  at  which  time 
the  two  remaining  of  the  election  in  1727  fhall  go  out 
thofe  who  enter  in  Auguft  to  remain  'till  Auguft  1729,  all  af- 
ter taking  the  oath  aforefaid,  &c.  This  form  to  be  ufed  for 
the  future  in  all  elections,  injoining  our  court  of  parliament 
to  fee  it  done. 

Of  the  prior  and  confuls  of  Touloufe. 


This  city  of  Touloufe  owes  the  eftablifhment  of  the  merchants 
exchange,  and  of  the  prior  and  confuls  who  have  the  direc- 
tion of  it,  to  king  Henry  II. 

The  letters  patent  for  this  creation  were  given  at  Paris  in 
July  1549. 

'Till  then  it's  commerce  had  been  in  truth  very  flourishing, 
much  owing  to  the  advantage  of  it's  rivers,  the  continual 
concourfe  of  ftrangers,  and,  above  all,  the  happy  genius  and 
induftry  of  it's  inhabitants. 

One  thing  only  was  wanting  to  fecure  and  augment  a  com- 
merce already  fo  great,  which  was  an  exchange,  where  mer- 
chants might  meet  to  communicate  of  their  affairs,  and  a  par- 
ticular jurifdiction  to  determine  their  differences,  fuch  as  at 
Anvers  and  Lyons,  then  the  moft  famous  cities  of  Europe 
for  the  riches  and  extent  of  their  negociations. 
To  procure  therefore  this  advantage  to  Touloufe,  Henry  II. 
eftablifhed  there  a  common  exchange,  after  the  form  of  that 
at  Lyons,  and  with  the  fame  franchifes,  privileges,  and 
liberties. 

By  the  fame  edict,  a  confular  jurifdiction  was  alfo  eftablifh- 
ed, confifting  of  a  prior  and  two  confuls,  to  be  elected  every 
year,  for  the  deciding  all  differences  on  account  of  merchan- 
dize, exchanges,  aflurances,  accounts,  &c.  arifing  among 
merchants,  to  be  immediately  carried  by  appeal  to  the  court 
of  the  parliament  of  the  faid  city  ;  the  king  neverthelefs  per- 
mitting the  faid  prior  and  confuls  to  call,  to  the  judgments 
of  proceedings  within  their  cognizance,  fuch  perfons  as  they 
fhall  think  fit. 

Moreover,  they  are  permitted,  but  only  with  confent  of  all 
or  moft  part  oi"  the  merchants,  to  improve,  afiefs,  and  levy, 
money  neceffary,  as  well  for  the  purchafe,  building,  and, 
maintaining  a  place  for  the  faid  exchange,  as  for  repairing! 
rivers,  havens,  and  pallages. 

This  edict  was   regiftered  in  the  court  of  the  parliament 
Touloufe,  December  23,   1549. 

About  two  years  after,  were  ifiued  letters  patent  of  the  27th1 
of  May  1551,  as  well  for  the  regulation  of  the  election  of 
prior  and  confuls  of  the  new  exchange,  as  to  coi.firm  the 
extent  of  their  jurifdiction.     It  confifts  of  ten  articles. 

Th< 
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TIic  fir II  imports,  that  tile  election  be  made  every  year  by 
plurality  of  voices  of  the  elector*,  to  be  merchants  dwelling 
|n  that  city,  and  other  ftrangeri  (that  is  to  fay,  houfekeepi  rsj 
rtflding  at  the  time  of  the  election. 

The  fame  article  fettles  the  bounds  of  the  jurifdiction,  on 
the  foot  of  that  of  confervator  of  fairs  of  Lyons,  Brie,  and 
Champagne. 

The  fecond  eftablifhes  what  is  called  at  Touloufe  the  coun- 
cil of  the  retinue,  permitting  the  prior  and  confuls  to  take 
with  them  fuch  a  number  of  merchants  as  they  (hall  think 
heceflary,  be  it  twenty  and  more,  to  proceed  on  judgments 
it)  relation  to  merchandizing,  and  to  fee  to  the  execution  of 
their  decrees. 

The  third  and  fourth  contain  the  inftruction  of  procefles, 
and  the  execution  of  decrees  made  in  them,  as  well  in  the 
difli  ict  of  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  as  cllewhere. 
The  fifth  fubjects  to  the  faid  jurifdiction  of  the  prior  and  con- 
fuls, not  only  the  merchants,  but  alio  their  factors,  corrc- 
fpondents,  commifi'aries  fent  for  traffic,  33  well  within  as  out 
of  the  kingdom,  as  is  pradil'ed  in  the  confei  vation  of  Lyons  ; 
in  order  to  obviate  the  expences,  which  would  be  confidcr- 
able,  were  the  merchants  obliged  to  purfue  their  factors,  cor- 
refpondents,  and  commiflanes,  in  different  diflricts,  and 
before  different  judges. 

The  fixth  mention's  the  fine  to  which  the  parties  fentenced 
are  liable,  of  which  one  moiety  fhall  be  to  the  king. 
By  the  fe.cnth,  merchants  of  the  exchange  are  permitted  to 
appoint  an  advocate  or  procurator  fyndic,  to  have  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  exchange,  to  conduct  their  proceedings  to 
the  befl  advantage,  as  well  before  the  prior  and  confuls,  as 
any  other  judges. 

The  eighth  permits,  in  like  manner,  the  faid  merchants  to 
meet  together  for  the  elections  and  other  common  affairs,  as 
often  as  they  plcafe,  without  being  obliged  to  afk  any  other 
permiflion. 

The  ninth  fpcaksof  merchandizes  the  growth  of  Languedoc, 
Louragais,  and  other  places,  particularly  woad,  for  the  good 
culture  and  drefllng  of  which,  the  king  permits  the  merchants 
of  the  faid  exchange  to  fend  vifitors  and  infpectors,  to  make 
their  report  to  the  prior  and  confuls,  who  on  the  faid  report 
fhall  take  cognizance  of  any  abufes  committed. 
The  tenth  and  Iaft  article  ordains  the  eflablifliment  of  a  re- 
giftcr  to  fign  all  judgments  and  decrees  of  the  prior  and  con- 
fuls, which  fhall  be  executed  as  cxprefled  by  the  letters  pa- 
tent, granted  by  Francis  I.  to  the  city  of  Lyons,  in  February 
1535,  faving  the  appeal  in  the  dernier  refort  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Touloufe.  The  nomination  of  a  regilter  was  fince 
confirmed  to  the  prior  and  confuls,  by  other  letters  patent 
of  the  15th  of  June  1551. 

The  court  of  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  having  made  a  dif- 
ficulty of  enregiflering  thefc  laft  letters  in  form  of  regula- 
tion, the  king  gave  letters  mandatory,  the  9th  of  September 
J551,  for  the  faid  enregiftery,  which  was  at  length  made  the 
8th  of  March  of  the  following  year,  with  this  reftriction, 
however,  that  where  the  proceeding  fhall  be  by  conftraint, 
arrcll,  and  imprifonment  of  perfons,  the  faid  imprifonment 
fhall  not  take  place  againfl  their  heirs  or  fuccefTors. 
After  the  death  of  Henry  II,  Francis  II,  his  fon,  confirmed 
to  the  prior  and  confuls  of  Touloufe  the  rights  which  had 
been  before  granted  them.  The  letters  of  confirmation  are 
of  the  20th  of  March  1559. 
The  elections  continued  almoft  a  century,  conformable  to 
the  articles  of  regulation  in  1551  ;  but  fome  abufes  creeping 
in  fince,  and  divers  contefts  arifing  on  the  quality  of  the 
candidates,  the  merchants,  who  had  been  principal  magiflrates, 
claiming  preference  of  thofc  who  had  not,  the  affair  was 
laid  before  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  and  afterwards  re- 
ferred to  the  council,  where,  after  depending  above  fifty 
years,  and  more  than  fifteen  decrees  both  of  council  and  par- 
liament, fometimes  in  favour  of  the  capitouls  *,  and  fome- 
times  of  the  merchants,  who  had  not  been  fuch  ;  a  definitive 
decree  of  the  king's  council  was  at  length  given  in  June 
1700,  enacting, 

*  The  chiefmagiftrat.es  cf  Touloufe  are  fo  called. 

That  the  edict  of  July  1549,  for  erecting  the  exchange  of 
Touloufe,  together  with  the  letters  patent  of  1551,  fhould 
he  executed  according  to  their  form  and  .tenor :  importing, 
that  all  good  and  loyal  merchants  inhabiting  the  faid  city  of 
Touloufe,  whether  they  have  been  capitouls  or  not,  fhould 
be  indifcriminately  elected  at  the  changes  of  the  prior  and 
teonfuls  of  the  faid  exchange,  and  that,  in  cafe  of  conteft  or 
■treipafs  againfl  the  prefent  decree,  all  jurifdiction  hereof  to  be 

eferred  to  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  with  prohibition  to 

he  parties  to  refer  again  to  the  council. 

The  body  of  merchants  of  the  exchange,  in  purfuance  of  this 

ecree,  having  petitioned  the  parliament  for  leave  to  meet 
for  the  making  a  new  regulation,  capable  of  re-eftablifhing 
peace  among  them,  as  well  on  the  fubject  of  elections,  as 
of  other  things  relating  to  the  police,  and  jurifdiction  of  the 
Exchange,  of  which  having  obtained  permiflion  by  a  decree 
af  the  nth  of  December  1700,  the  general  affembly  began 
to  be  held  the  8th  of  April  1701. 
During  the  three  fittings  of  this  affembly,  the  regulation  was 


formed,  which  hatli  ever  fince  been  oblcrvcd  in  the  exchange 
of  Touloufe. 

'Tis  compofed  of  47  articles,  which  maybe  reduced  to  feven 
claffes,  viz.  1.  Of  elections,  confifiing  or  10  articles. 
2.  Of  the  retinue,  which  hath  feven.  3.  Of  precedences, 
in  three  articles.  4.  Of  thofe  who  may  be,  or  who  are 
excluded,  alio  in  three  articles.  5.  Of  bailiffs — of  the  king's 
chapels,  in  three  articles.  6.  Of  audiences  and  formalities 
to  be  obferved  in  the  judgments  there  given,  in  15  articles. 
7.   Of  the  fyndic,  in  fix  articles. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  what  is  moft  important  in 
thefe  feven  claffes. 

Of  the  elections. 

That  of  the  prior  and  confuls  is  to  be  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember yearly.  The  nine  perfons  out  of  whom  the  three 
new  officers  are  to  be  chofen,  arc  to  be  prefented  by  the  prior 
and  confuls  in  office,  and  to  be  principal  merchants,  trading 
in  their  own  name,  and  on  their  own  account,  and  to  be  good 
and  loyal  fubjects,  and  houfekcepers  in  the  city  of  Touloufe. 
Thcv  are  to  be  chofen  indifferently,  from  among  the  mer- 
chants who  have  been  capitouls,  or  who  have  not. 
They  may  not  be  related,  within  the  degree  of  the  ordon- 
nance,  to  thofe  who  make  the  nomination,  and  muff  have 
ferved  at  the  exchange,  ten  years  at  lcail,  in  quality  of 
judges-counlellors  of  the  retinue. 

None  may  hold   the  faid  offices   twice  fucceffively,  at   leaft 
without  confent  of  the  body,  had  in  a  general  affembly; 
A  merchant  may  be  chofen  firft  eonlul,  without  having  been 
fecond  conful,  and  prior,   without  having  been  cither  lirtt  or 
fecond. 

The  election  is  to  be  by  the  general  body  of  principal  mer- 
chants, and  foreigners  of  the  diftrict,  who  fhall  be  then  at 
Touloufe. 

After  the  election,  thofe  who  arc  chofen  are  to  take  oath  be- 
fore  the   prior  and   confuls,    or  On    their  rcfufal   before  the 
judges-COUnfellofS)  who  hold  the  next  place  after  them. 
None  may  refufe  to  accept  the  charge,  or  perform  the  office, 
after  being  chofen. 

Of  the  retinue. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  merchants,  called  judges- 
counlellors  of  the  retinue,  chofen  by  the  prior  and  coun- 
cilors, to  affifl  in  rendering  juftice  during  their  year,  and, 
with  their  advice,  to  fupcrintend  all  affairs,  as  well  of  the 
exchange  as  of  the  general  body  of  merchants. 
They  are  to  be  60  in  number,  actually  eminent  merchants, 
good  and  loyal  inhabitants  of  Touloufe,  taken  from  the  dif- 
ferent companies  that  compofe  the  general  body  of  merchants 
of  that  city. 

The  prior  and  confuls  are  to  agree  between  themfelves  in 
the  choice  of  the  60,  otherwife  they  are  each  to  name  20. 
The  merchants,  chofen  for  the  retinue,  are  to  take  the  oath 
in  the  month  of  their  election,  unlets  prevented  by  abfence 
or  illncfs  ;  on  default,  they  are  to  be  lazed  out  of  the  lift, 
and  others  put  in  their  place. 

They  affifl  at  the  exchange,  and  in  the  affemblies,  as  well 
general  as  particular,  in  a  gown  and  band,  at  leafl  if  they 
have  not  been  priors  or  confuls  ;  in  which  cafe,  they  have  a 
rig'it  to  be  there  in  the  ufual  robe  of  the  jurifdiction. 

Of  the  feffions. 

Thofe  who  have   been  priors   or  confuls,  precede  all  other 

merchants,    as  well  at   the  exchange,   as  on  every  other 

occafion. 

The  elder  priors  take  the  right-hand  of  the  officiating  prior, 

next  to  the  firft  conful  ;  and  the  elder  confuls  at  the  left,  next 

to  the  fecond  conful,  both  according  to  the  date  of  their 

elections  :  which  rules  their  rank  alfo,  wh.n  the  prior  puts 

to  the  vote. 

Thofe  who  have  been  neither  priors  nor  confuls,  obferve  no 

rank  or  precedence,    and   place  themfelves  indifferently  as 

they  enter  the  affemblies. 

Of  thofe  who  may  offer  themfelves  at  the  election,  or  who 
are  excluded. 

No  merchant  may  be  chofen  prior  or  conful,  if  indebted  to 
the  exchange  :  on  the  contrary,  the  creditors  of  the  exchange 
and  body  of  merchants  have  a  right  to  ftand  candidates. 
The  treafurer  hath  alfo  the  fame  right ;  but,  if  chofen,  he  is 
to  deliver  the  flock  he  hath  in  his  hands,  to  the  new  treafurer 
who  fhall  be  chofen  in  his  room.  As  alfo  to  deliver  his  ac- 
counts and  vouchers  to  commiffaries  appointed  to  examine 
them;  on  failure,  he  is  to  be  fufpended  the  offices  of  prior 
or  conful,  'till  thefe  two  obligations  are  fatisfied. 

Of  the  bailiffs  or  treafurers  of  the  chapel  royal. 

Thefe  are  in  number  four,  and  ferve  jointly  during  the  year; 
they  are  named  immediately  after  the  election   of  the  prior 
and  confuls,  each  bailiff  naming  his  fucceffor. 
During  their  year  of  fervice,  they  have  a  deliberative  voice 
at  the  exchange. 

They 
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They  are  to  be  actually  tradefmen,  or  fons  of  tradefmen, 
working  at  their  father's  trade.  The  partners  of  the  prin- 
cipal merchants,  may  alio  be  made  bailiffs ;  all  who  have 
been  priors  or  confuls,  are  excluded. 

The  bailiffs  have  charge  of  the  fervice  in  the  king's  chapel, 
and  of  the  diftribution  of  the  white,  wax,  ufually  given  to 
thofe  of  the  retinue  who  affift  at  high  mafs. 

Of  the  audiences  and  formalities  of  judgments. 

The  audience  is  to  be  on  all  days  not  holidays,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  from  Eafter  to  All  Saints,  and  at  two  from 
All  Saints  to  Eafter. 

It  holds  commonly  two  hours,  and  longer,  if  the  cafe,  or 
the  common  good,    require  it. 

The  prior  and  confuls  are  to  hold  the  court,  and,  in  their 
abfence,  he  who  holds  the  firft  place  after  the  officers. 
The  divifions  which  happen  in  the  audience,  may  be  fettled 
by  the  firft  of  the  judges-counfellors  that  enters,  unlefs  the 
affembly  fees  fit  to  name  three  merchants  for  the  decifion. 
The  minute-book  is   to   be  figned  by  him  who  hath    been 
prefident,    and,    when  judges   are  to  be  appointed  for  any 
affair,  they  are  to  be  named  by  the  prefident. 
In  cafe  of  refufal   of  fome  one  of  the  judges,  the  party  re- 
fufing  muft  give  to  the  prefident  a  memorial,  containing  his 
reafons;  and,  if  it  relate   to  an  affair  of  the  audience,  the 
parties    (hall  be  permitted,  after  the   pleadings  and   before 
judgment,  to  give  the  reafons  of  their  refufal.     This  article 
has  been  reformed. 

The  number  of  judges  granted  is  not  to  exceed  twelve,  the 
third  part  of  whom  to  be  taken  indifferently  from  among  the 
ancient  priors  and  confuls,  and  the  reft  of  the  merchants, 
without  comprehending  the  prior  and  confuls  in  office. 
The  protefts  for  bills  oi  exchange  may  be  made  either  by  a 
notary,  or  a  cryer,  or  ferjeant,  or  by  the  cryer  of  the  con- 
fular  jurifdiction  ;  in  which  protefts  the  (aid  bills  of  exchange 
fhall  be  copied,  with  the  orders  and  acceptances,  if  any  ; 
which  (hall  be  left  figned  to  the  party,  conformable  to  the 
ordonnance  of  1673,  and  the  edict  of  Auguft  1664.  That, 
in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  jurifdiction  of  the  exchange, 
the  faid  ordonnances  and  edicts  be  obferved. 
The  articles  of  that  clafs  alfo  mention,  what  is  depofited, 
the  inventory  of  the  regifters,  bundles  and  papers,  which  are 
in  the  regiftry  of  the  jurifdiction  of  the  exchange,  and  alfo 
the  reference  of  affairs,  whether  before  a  judge-counfellor  in 
the  cities  of  the  diftricr,  or  fyndic,  or  other  advocate. 

Of  the  fyndic. 

The  fyndic  of  the  exchange  of  Touloufe,  is  always  taken 
from  among  the  moft  eminent  advocates  of  parliament ;  and 
he  is  not  to  be  chofen  or  changed,  when  thought  proper, 
but  in  a  general  affembly. 

In  order  to  the  election,  the  prior  and  confuls  convene  three 
advocates,  whom  they  think  fitteft  for  the  employ;  from 
thefe  three  the  fyndic  is  chofen  in  a  general  affembly,  by  a 
plurality  of  voices. 

By  the  oath  which  he  takes  before  the  prior  and  fyndic,  he 
promifeth  to  procure  the  good,  profit,  honour,  and  advan- 
tage of  the  jurifdi&ion,  and  to  defend  it  againft  all  oppofers. 
The  fyndic  may  not  prefide  in  any  audience,  or  judgments 
of  procefs  by  report  to  the  affembly  of  the  exchange; 
wherefore,  to  avoid  ftrife  in  point  of  precedence,  he  has 
always  his  place  on  a  feat  at  the  right  fide  of  the  table  where 
the  reports  are  made. 

Laftly,  he  is  enjoined  to  act  in  all  affairs  of  the  company  as 
he  fhall  fee  fit,  and  under  the  orders  of  the  prior  and  confuls. 
The  47th  and  laft  article  of  the  regulation  enjoins,  that,  in 
the  general  meetings  of  the  exchange,  they  fhall  always 
carry  the  current  regifter  of  deliberations,  to  enter  therein 
thofe  which  fhall  be  taken  in  the  faid  meetings  ;  which  fhall 
be  figned  by  the  prior  and  confuls,  declaring  thofe  null 
which  fhall  not  be  inferted  in  the  regifter,  with  prohibition 
to  the  regifter  to  draw  up  any  otherwife,  on  pain  of  being 
proceeded  againft  according  to  law. 

By  confent  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  21ft  of  December 
1701,  the  19th  and  34th  articles  of  the  preceding  regulation, 
one  of  which  regulates  the  fittings,  and  the  fecond  concerns 
the  exceptions  of  the  judges,  were  reformed  ;  and,  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  firft,  it  was  ordained  that  the  prior  and  confuls 
of  each  year  fhould  precede  thofe  of  the  following;  and  as  to 
the  fecond,  that  the  caufes  of  the  exceptions  might  be  pro- 
pofed  before  or  after  the  pleading,  at  the  choice  of  the  parties. 

Judges-confuls  of  Bourdeaux. 

The  city  of  Bourdeaux  owes  the  cftablifhment  of  it's  con- 
fulfbip  to  Charles  IX.  it  was  created  in  1563,  by  an  edict 
given  at  Paris,  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  fame  year. 

1  diet  confifts  of  22  articles ;  one  part  of  which  refpects 
the  election  of  the  oflu  crs  of  that  new  jurifdiction,  the  other 

<,gnizance.      The  moft   effential  of  which    we   fhall 
abridge  here. 

The  *  11  el<    t,".n  is  by  the  maftcrs  and  jurats  of  Bourdeaux, 
in  a  meeting  of  50  merchants,  convoked  for  that  purpofe. 
The  judges  elected  were  only  three;    of  whom  one   was 


called  judge  of  the  merchants,  and  the  two  other  confuls ) 
which  hath  ever  fince  been  obferved,  with  this  difference 
only,  that,  in  the  following  elections,  there  have  been  re- 
quired only  40  electors. 

In  order  to  be  elected,  he  muft  profefs  commerce,  be  a  na- 
tive of  the  kingdom,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Bourdeaux. 
The  change  of  thefe  three  officers  is  annual,  none  of  whom 
may  be  continued  more  than  a  year,  on  any  pretence  what- 
foever. 

About  the  end  of  the  year,  the  judges-confuls  meet,  and; 
being  affifted  by  40  merchants  citizens,  proceed  to  a  new 
election. 

In  order  to  which,  the  40  convened  chufe  forthwith  20  to 
be  electors,  who,  without  going  from  the  place,  are,  with 
the  three  officers  about  to  quit,  then  to  name  thofe  who  are 
to  fucceed,  on  pain  of  making  void  the  election. 
The  new  elected  officers  take  the  oath  before  their  three  pre- 
deceffbrs. 

The  judges-confuls  are  prohibited  to  take  or  receive  an? 
thing,  under  the  pretence  of  fees,  or  otherwife,  on  pain  of 
the  crime  of  extortion. 

They  name  their  regifter,  and  are  permitted  to  chufe  fome 
perfon  of  experience  to  fill  that  place,  a  merchant,  or  other 
whom  they  think  proper,  who  is  to  make  his  duplicates  on, 
paper,  and  not  on  parchment,  and  not  to  take  for  his  i'ala- 
ries  and  vacations  more  than  10  deniers  Tournois  for  every 
leaf,  on  pain  of  corporal  punifhment.  This  article  hath 
been  fince  deviated  from  by  a  fubfequent  tarif. 
Laftly,  their  fentences  are  definitive,  and  not  fubject  to  an 
appeal,  for  fums  under  500  livres ;  and  thofe  who  are  fub- 
ject to  them  cannot  be  relieved  but  in  the  parliament  of 
Bourdeaux. 

By  the  fame  edict  it  is  ordained,  there  fhall  be  eftablifhed  at 
Bourdeaux  a  place  of  exchange,  like  thofe  of  Lyons,  Tou- 
loufe, and  Rouen,  to  be  called  the  common  place  of  mer- 
chants, with  the  fame  privileges,  franchifes,  and  liberties, 
as  in  thofe  cities ;  and,  that  the  merchants  might  have  a 
convenient  place  to  meet  in,  and  confer  on  their  affairs, 
permiffion  is  given  them  to  purchafe  a  houfe,  with  money 
raifed  by  impoft  on  the  faid  merchants,  as  fhall  be  fettled  by 
commiffaries  for  that  purpofe. 

The  place  to  be  open  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  eleven, 
and  from  four  in  the  afternoon  'till  fix;  during  which  time 
all  bailiffs,  or  fheriffs  officers,  &c.  are  prohibited  to  exercife 
their  functions  in  regard  to  civil  affairs. 
This  edict  was  inrolled  in  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux  the 
27th  of  April,  1564. 

The  abfence  or  illnefs  of  the  judge  and  confuls  often  inter- 
rupting the  fittings  of  the  confulfhip,  againft  which  no  pro- 
vision being  made  by  the  aforefaid  edict,  the  king  (CharlesIX.) 
ordained  by  a  declaration  of  the  22d  of  July,  1566,  that, 
in  cafe  of  illnefs,  abfence,  exception,  or  other  lawful  hin- 
drance of  the  faid  judge  and  confuls,  one  of  the  three  offi- 
cers, affifted  by  the  oldeft  merchants  called  to  council,  or, 
in  defect  of  the  three  officers  in  charge,  the  two  eldeft  of 
the  merchants,  might  attend  the  difpatch  of  juftice,  and 
their  decrees  be  of  the  fame  force  as  if  given  by  the  j  udge  and 
confuls.  Thefe  merchants  are  chofen  annually  by  the  judge 
and  confuls  ;  they  are  called  the  elect  of  the  council,  and 
have  the  fame  jurifdiction  in  the  exchange  of  Bourdeaux  as 
the  judges-counfellors  of  the  retinue  have  in  that  of 
Touloufe. 

The  rights,  privileges,  and  franchifes,  granted  the  judge 
and  confuls  of  Bourdeaux,  by  letters  patents  of  1563,  1565, 
and  1566,  were  confirmed  anew,  in  1596,  by  Henry  IV. 
and  they  to  be  exempt,  during  the  year  of  their  office,  from 
all  other  public  offices  ;  and  the  exchange,  and  it's  officers, 
to  enjoy  the  fame  power  with  thofe  of  Paris,  Orleans, 
Bourges,  Troyes,  and  Angers. 

Lewis  XIII.  in  like  manner  confirmed  the  rights  of  their 
jurifdiction,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  decrees  for  fums 
under  500  livres,  which  are  declared  fubject  to  no  appeal, 
prohibiting  the  parliament,  and  other  judges  to  molcft  them, 
or  interfere  with  their  right  of  decifion. 
The  22d  article  of  the  edict  of  1563  had  fixed  the  falaries 
of  the  regifter  at  10  derniers  Tournois  the  leaf;  but,  a  cen- 
tury having  induced  great  changes  and  abufes,  M.  Daguef- 
feau,  intendant  of  Guienne  in  1668,  formed  a  tarif  for  it's 
regulation. 

Another  was  afterwards  made  in  1682,  but  by  private  au- 
thority of  the  judge  and  confuls  only,  that  occafioned  divers 
contefts  :  which  being  rcprefented  to.theking  in  council,  a 
new  tarif  was  formed,  with  prohibition  to  regifters,  or  otherj 
deputies,  to  take,  for  the  future,  more  than  is  therein  allow-| 
ed,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  extortion. 
Since  the  eftablifhment  of  the  two  free  fairs  of  Bourdeaux, 
the  foreign  traders  that  come  thither  have  been  accuftomed  t 
fet  out  their  wares  along  the  ftreets  in  fuch  quarters  of  th 
city  as  they  fhould  think  fit,  which  caufed  much  confufion 
It  being  rcprefented  to  the  king  that  it  would  be  more  fo; 
the  good  of  commerce  to  re-unitc  the  faid  foreign  traders  in 
fome  certain  place,  and  that  for  the  future  they  might  noi 
expofe  their  xvarcs  but  in  the  court  of  the  exchange  ;"an  or- 
der was  made  in  1653,  that,  during  the  two  fairs  held  a 
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Bourdeaux',  their  wares  fhould  be  Cet  out  there,  and  no 
where  elle,  being  the  moft  commodious  place  for  that 
purpofe. 

Which  order  having  been  peaceably  executed,  and  the  ex- 
change drawing  great  profit  from  the  rents  of  the  fhops,  the 
farmer  of  the  king's  revenue,  envying  the  merchants  here- 
in, claimed  it  as  part  of  the  deniefnes  ;  but  the  judge  and 
Confuls  upheld  the  body  of  merchants  in  the  property  of  the 
faid  houfe,  and  defeated  the  farmer's  claim. 
Consuls,  are  alfo  officers  of  the  king,  appointed  by  com- 
rniffions,  in  the  fea-ports  of  the  Levant,  on  the  coafts  of 
Africa,  Barbary,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  there  is  any  confiderable  trade. 
Thefe  commiffions  are  not  granted  to  any  under  30  years 
of  age. 

There  is  alfo  a  vice-conful,  deputed  by  the  conful  to  act  in 
his  place,  where  he  cannot  be  in  perfon. 
When  the  confulfhip   is  vacant,  the  oldeft  of  the  deputies 
then  in  office,  is  to  officiate  as  conful,  'till  one  be  appointed 
by  the  king. 

He  who  obtains  the  king's  letters  to  be  conful  in  any  city  or 
place  of  trade  in  the  Grand  Seignior's  dominions,  and  other 
places  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  to  make  publication  of  it  in 
the  meeting  of  the  merchants  where  he  is  appointed. 
The  conful  is  to  call,  to  the  meetings  affigned  by  him  for  the 
general  affairs  of  commerce,  all  merchants,  captains,  and 
owners  of  (hips  in  the  ports  ;  who  are  to  affift  him  herein, 
on  pain  of  fine  at  difcretion,  to  be  employed  for  redemption 
of  captives. 

Neither  artifans  nor  failors  are  admitted  to  thefe  affemblies ; 
and  the  refolutions  there  taken  are  to  be  figned  by  them  who 
have  affifted  therein,  and  to  be  executed  by  command  of  the 
conful. 

The  deputies  of  the  nation,  at  the  expiration  of  their  time, 
are  to  render  an  account  to  the  council  how  they  have  ma- 
naged the  money  and  common  affairs,  in  prefence  of  the 
new  elected  deputies,  and  of  the  fenior  merchants. 
Every  three  months  the  conful  is  to  fend  to  the  lieutenant  of 
the  admiralty,  and  deputies  of  the  commerce  of  Marfeilles, 
a  copy  of  the  confultations  in  the  affcmblies,  and  of  the 
accounts  rendered  by  the  deputies  of  the  nation,  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  fherifFs,  and  to  be  by  them  and  the  deputies 
of  commerce  debated,  if  neceffary. 

The  conful  is  to  keep  an  exact  and  faithful  memorial  of  the 
important  affairs  of  his  confulfhip,  and  every  year  to  fend 
it  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  hath  the  jurifdiction  of 
maritime  affairs. 

The  conful  is  not  to  borrow,  in  the  nation's  name,  any  fums 
of  money  of  Turks,  Moors,  Jews,  or  others,  under  any 
pretence  whatfoever,  or  even  to  affefs  thofe  of  the  nation, 
iinlefs  by  common  confent,  with  the  caufes  and  neceffity, 
on  pain  of  paying  in  his  own  name. 

The  conful  is  alfo  prohibited,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  crime 
of  extortion,  to  levy  greater  fees  than  are  granted  to  him, 
or  to  require  any  of  mafters  and  owners  of  fhips,  who  an- 
chor in  the  ports  and  roads  of  his  eftablifhment,  without 
lading  or  delivering  any  goods  there. 

As  to  the  jurifdiction,  as  well  in  civil  as  criminal  matters, 
the  confuls  are  to  conform  to  the  cuftoms,  and  to  the  capitu- 
lations made  with  the  fovereigns  of  the  places  of  their  eftab- 
lifhment, and  their  fentenccs  to  be  executed  provifionally 
in  civil  matters,  in  giving  bail  ;  and  definitively,  and  with- 
out appeal,  in  criminal  cafes,  when  there  is  no  corporal 
punifhment,  provided  it  be  done  in  concert  with  the  deputies 
and  four  eminent  perfons  of  the  nation  ;  and,  when  he  in- 
flicts corporal  punifhment,  the  procefs  is  to  be  drawn  up, 
and  fent  with  the  criminal,  in  the  firft  veflel  of  the  king's 
fubjects  returning  to  France,  to  be  judged  by  the  officers  of 
the  admiralty  of  the  firft  port  where  the  veffel  is  to  unlade. 
'Till  1722,  the  police  concerning  the  decrees  of  the  confuls 
in  civil  matters,  contained  in  the  13th  article  of  the  ordi- 
nance in  Auguft  168/,  had  always  been  obferved,  and,  as 
much  as  poffible,  thofe  decrees  iffued  with  the  deputies  and 
four  eminent  perforts  of  the  nation. 

But  the  king,  being  informed  that,  fb>  the  moft  part,  there 
were  confulihips  where  there  were  not  perfons  capable  of  af- 
fifting  in  the  proceedings,  the  cognizance  whereof  belonged 
to  them  ;  to  prevent  this,  his  majelty  ordained  by  a  decla- 
ration, in  the  faid  year  1722,  That  the  confuls  of  the  French 
nation  in  foreign  countries  might,  for  the  future,  give  their 
-  fcntence  on  civil  matters,  in  conjunction  with  the  two  de- 
puties of  the  nation,  or,  on  their  default,  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal French  merchants ;  and  their  decrees  to  be  put  in  exe- 
cution as  before. 

The  conful  hath  power,  on  information  made,  and  by  advice 
f  of  the  deputies  of  the  nation,  to  caufe  all  Frenchmen  whofe 
lives  and  conducts  are  found  to  be  fcandalous,  to  depart  from 
the  places  of  their  fettlement ;  and  captains  and  mafters  of 
French  vcficls  are  to  take  them  on  board,  on  the  conful's 
order,  on  pain  of  500  livres  fine,  for  redemption  of  captives. 
The  conful  hath  power  to  appoint,  as  well  for  the  exercife  oi 
H     the  chancery  as  for  the  execution  of  his  judgments,  and  other 


acls  of  juftice,  perfons  whom  he  fhall  think  proper,  who  r.rc 
to  take  the  oath,  and  for  which  he  is  civilly  refponfil 
The  rights  of  the  acts  and  difpatches  of  the  chance  y  6f  the 
confulfhip,  which  have  been  regulated  by  the  conful,  with 
advice  of  the  deputies  of  the  nation,  the  extract  of  which  hath 
been  fent  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  admiralty,  and  to  the  de- 
puties of  commerce  of  Marfeilles,  are  to  be  written  in  a 
book,  and  placed  in  the  moft  public  part  of  the  chancery. 
The  appeals  from  the  fentences  of  confuls,  eftablifhed  as 
well  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  as  on  the  coafts  of  Africa 
and  Barbary,  arc  to  be  referred  to  the  parliament  of  Aix  ; 
and  all  others  to  the  neareft  parliament. 
When  contefts  happen  between  the  confuls  and  merchants, 
both  in  the  Levant  and  on  the  coafts  of  Afiica  and  Barbary, 
on  their  private  affairs,  the  parties  arc  to  apply  to  the  admi- 
ralty of  Marfeilles. 

The  conful  is  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  goods  and  effect? 
of  thofe  who  die  without  heirs,  as  alfo  of  effects  faved  fiom 
fhipwreck,  with  which  he  is  to  charge  the  chancellor,  at  the 
foot  of  the  inventory,  in  prefence  of  two  eminent  m.i  - 
chants,  who  are  to  fign  with  him  :  but,  if  the  deceafed  hath 
appointed  an  executor  to  collect  his  effects,  or  if  a  commif- 
fioner  who  takes  charge  of  goods  faved,  offers  himfelf,  the 
effects  are  to  be  delivered  again  to  them. 
The  conful  is  to  fend,  as  foon  as  poffible,  a  copy  of  the  in- 
ventory of  the  deceaied's  goods,  or  of  thole  >:n 
fhipwreck,  to  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  and  to  the  de- 
puties of  commerce  of  Marfeilles,  to  notice  it  to  the  u <:.- 
refted  perfon;. 

Acts  made  in  foreign  countries,  where  there  arc  confuls,  are 
of  no  validity  in  France,  if  not  made  legal   by  them  ;  and 
wills   received   by  the  chancellor  within  the  diltrict  of  ' 
confulfhip,  in  prefence  of  the  conful,  and  of  two  v. 
and  figned  by  them,  are  accounted  ratified. 
Policies  of  afTu ranee,    bottomries,    and    all  other  marii 
contracts,  may  be  pafted  in  the  chancery  of  the  confulfhip, 
in  prefence  of  two  witneffes,  who  are  to  fign. 
The  chancellor  is  to  have  a  regiftci,  and  marked  on  each  leaf 
by   the  conful   and   oldeft  deputies,  in  which  he  is  to  write 
the  debates  and  acts  of  the  confulfhip,  to  enroll  the  policies  of 
afiurancc,  the  obligations   and  contracts  he  hath  received, 
bills  of  lading,  policies  of  affurances,  acts  of  bottomries,  Sic. 
which  are  depofited  in  his  hands  by  the  mariners  and  pailen- 
gers  ;  accounts   agreed   on   by  the  deputies  of  the  nation; 
and  the  wills  and  inventories  of  effects  left  by  deceafed  per- 
fons, or  faved  from  fhipwreck;  and  generally,  all  acts  and 
proceedings  made  in  the  quality  of  chancellor. 
Mafters  of  veflels  who  arrive  at  ports  where  there  are  con- 
fuls of  the  French  nation,  are,  on  their  arrival,  to  reprefent 
the  place  of  their  departure,  to  make  report  of  their  voyage, 
and  to  take  from  them,  on  departing,  a  certificate  of  the 
time  of  their  arrival    and   departure,  and  of  the  ftate  and 
quality  of  their  lading. 

The  French  confuls  arc  in  the  nature  of  ambaffadors,  or 
envoys  of  France,  at  the  courts  on  which  their  confuii'hips 
depend. 

It  is  they  who  fupport  the  commerce  and  interefts  of  the 
nation,  whofe  caufes  they  are  obliged  to  undertake  on  all  rea- 
fonable  occafions. 

It  is  they  who  are  to  difpofe  of  the  fuius  given,  and  prefents 
that  are  to  be  made,  to  the  lords  and  principal  perfons  of  the 
places,  to  fecure  their  protection,  and  put  a  ftop  to,  or  pre- 
vent, the  oppreffions  or  infults  (hewn  to  ftrangtrs  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  on  every  the  flighteft  occafion,  to 
exact  fomething  from  th:m.  Thefe  kind  of  difburfements 
are  at  the  expence  01  the  whole  nation. 
The  confuls  have  dues  affigned  them.  In  fome  places  their 
dues  #are  on  all  merchandize  brought  and  unladen  by  the 
French  within  their  diltrict,  and  on  what  is  imported  and 
exported,  and  that  at  fo  much  per  cent,  of  their  value.  In 
other  places  they  have  fo  much  per  cent,  on  the  freight, 
either  at  thearrival  or  departure  of  the  fhips  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
of  thofe  "that  load  and  unload^  for  thofe  which  only  anchor 
in  the  harbours  and  roads  are  exempt  from  thofe  dues,  as 
before  obferved. 

There  are  confuls,  or  vice  confuls,  of  the  French  nation, 
in  the  principal  trading  cities  of  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  of 
the  North,  and  in  all  or  moft  of  the  ports  of  the  Levant, 
and  of  Barbary. 

They  continue  ufually  in  time  of  peace  only  ;  for  as  foon  as 
war  is  declared,  and  trade  ftopped,  they  are  to  return  home. 
Formerly  France  had  a  conful  in  Holland,  and  Holland  one 
in  France;  but,  by  the  treaty  of  trade  and  navigation  made 
between  thofe  two  nations  the  20th  of  September,  1697,  no 
conful  is  to  be  admitted  on  either  fide  for  the  future. 
Moft  foreign  nations,  whofe  trade  is  confiderable,  have 
confuls  alfo,  in  the  fame  places  and  ports  as  the  French, 
efpecially  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  with  jurif.liction,  &c. 
fomething  the  fame  as  thofe  of  France ;  and,  if  they  were 
ir.ore  fo,  they  would  prove  of  far  more  important  fervice  to 
their  respective  countries.  They  are  commonly  diftinguifhed 
by  adding  the  name  of  their  nation. 
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A  lift  of  the  Confuls  and  Vice-confuls  of  France,  refiding 
in  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  the  North,  and  the  ports  of  the 


Levant,  and  coafts  of  Barbary, 


Spain. 

Cadiz 

Alicant 

Gijon,  and  the  ports  of  the 
Afturias 

Minorca,  yielded  to  the  Eng- 
1  ifh  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 

Malaga 

Barcelona 

St  Andero 

Gibraltar,  at  prefent  belong- 
ing to  the  Englifh 

Carthagena 

Corunna,  and  the  harbours 
of  Galicia 

TenerifF,  and  the  harbours 
of  the  Canary  Iflands. 

Italy. 
Nice,    and   the  harbours  of 

Comte 
Naples,  and  the  ports  of  that 

kingdom 
Ancona 
Sinigaglia 
Venice 
Ragufa 

The  ifland  of  Corfu 
The  ifle  of  Cerigo 
The  ifle  of  Zante 
Genoa,  and  the  ports  of  the 

republic 
Meffina,and  the  ports  of  Sicily 
Rovigno 

The  ifle  of  Malta 
Leghorn 
Rome 
Cagliari,    and   the   ports  of 

Sardinia. 


Portugal. 
Lifbon 

Ifle  of  Tcrccra 
Porto 

Ifle  of  St.  Michael 
Ifle  of  Madeira 
Ifle  of  Fayal. 

The  North. 
Elfineur 
Berghen  in  Norway. 

Ports  of  the  Levant  and 

Barbary. 
Smyrna 
Seyde 
Cyprus 

Tripoli  in  Barbary 
Sala 
Athens 

Naples  in  Romania 
Ifpahan  and  Perfia 
Zea  in  the  Archipelago. 
Saillade  in  Albania 
Aleppo 
Cance,  and  the  ifle  of  Can- 

dia 
Ifle  of  Negropont 
The  Morea 
Durazzo  in  Albania 
Cairo 
Salonica 
Jerufalem 
Tunis 
Algiers 
Naxia,  Paros,  and  other  iflcs 

of  the  Archipelago 
Ifles  of  the  Tine  and  Miconi 
Lo  Cavale. 


There  was  alfo  formerly  a  conful  at  Satalia;  but,  that  port 
not  being  thought  confiderable  enough  to  entertain  one,  the 
confulfhip  was  re-united  to  that  of  Aleppo,  by  an  order  of 
council  of  July  1691. 

The  fame  order  eftablifhed  one  at  Jerufalem,  where  there 
had  been  none  before.  The  motives  to  this  laft  eftabli/h- 
ment  were,  to  give  the  French,  and  all  the  Catholics  in  that 
holy  city,  the  fuccours  they  might  expect  from  the  protec- 
tion of  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  conful's  dues  are  in 
fome  places  on  the  goods,  and  in  others  on  the  bottoms. 
That  difference,  as  alfo  the  different  qualities  of  goods  from 
thofe  ports,  preventing  the  uniformity,  and,  confequently, 
caufing  great  difficulties  in  the  gathering  them,  which  ob- 
ftructed  the  commerce  of  the  French  in  the  Levant ;  Lewis 
the  XlVth,  by  the  fame  order  of  1691,  fupprefled  all  their 
dues,  with  prohibition  to  exact  any  for  the  future  from  mer- 
chants and  mafters  of  French  fhips  and  vefTe  s,  under  pre- 
tence of  falary,  interpreter,  or  any  other  whatfoever,  on 
pain  of  being  guilty  of  extortion.  Permitting  them,  never- 
thelefs,  ftill  to  receive  the  faid  dues  from  Arrangers  trading  to 
the  Levant,  under  the  banner  and  protection  of  France ; 
not  for  themfelves,  but  for  the  profit  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Marfeilles.  And,  in  order  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  for  which  the  faid  dues  were  granted  to  the  confuls, 
the  king  enacted,  That,  from  the  ift  of  January  1692,  it 
fliould  be  levied  on  all  merchandizes  coming  from  the  Le- 
vant, Candia,  Archipelago,  the  Morea,  and  Barbary,  at 
their  arrival  in  the  haven  of  Marfeilles,  in  regard  to  vefTels 
that  fhould  end  their  voyage  there;  and,  on  thofe  who 
fhould  end  their  voyage  in  Italy,  or  elfewhere,  it  fhould  be 
paid  to  the  deputies  of  the  nation  refiding  in  the  ports.  And, 
in  cafe  the  faid  vefTels  have  been  laden  in  different  ports,  ia 
the  fame  voyage,  then  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  thofe  of  the 
ports  where  they  have  touched,  and  where  the  rates  are 
higheft.  Excepting,  however,  mips  that  touch  at  Con- 
ftantinoplc  and  Smyrna,  who  are  to  pay  the  new  right,  in 
the  fame  proportion  they  have  been  accuftomed  to  pay  the 
right  of  cottimo  *,  which  is  to  be  paid,  as  before,  with  the 
(aid  new  right. 

*  A  term  of  commerce  ufed  by  the  French  in  the  ports  of  the 
Levant,  fignifying  a  duty  impofed  by  the  conlul,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  French  Levant  Company. 

It  is  from  the  produce  of  this  new  right  the  king  would 
have  the  proviiion  from  the  confuls  afligned  ;  to  be  fixed  at 
10,000  livrcs,  and  remitted  yearly  from  quarter  to  quarter, 
by  the  fhcriffs  and  deputies  of  Marfeilles,  to  the  deputies 
refiding  in  the  faid  ports,  to  be  paid  and  employed  conform- 
ably to  the  tarif.  1 
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The  king  enacting  moreover,  that,  in  regard  to  the  extra- 
ordinary expences,  they  fhali  not  be  fixed  by  the  confuls,  but 
purfuant  to  a  deliberation  of  the  body  of  the  nation,  affem- 
bled  for  that  purpofe  in  the  accuftomed  manner  ;  prohibiting 
them  to  deliver  their  ordinance  of  payment  othcrwifc,  in- 
terdicting in  like  manner  them,  their  officers,  and  domeftics, 
to  trade  directly  or  indirectly,  on  pain  of  privation  of  their 
confulfhip,  and  3000livres  fine. 

The  rights  of  the  French  confulfhips  in  Spain  have  alfo  been 
regulated  fince  the  year  1660,  by  an  order  of  the  20th  of 
January. 

For  a  long  time  thefe  rights  were  received  by  the  confuls  at 
the  rate  of  one  half  per  cent,  on  goods  belonging  to  the 
king's  fubjects,  coming   in  or  out  of  the  ports  of  Spain 
where  the  conful  refided  ;  they  from  time  to  time  obtaining 
according  to  their  credit  and  favour,  commiflions  for  the 
payment  of  this  right  to  them. 

But  the  king  being  informed  that  this  right  could  not  be  ex- 
acted in  any  port  of  Spain,  without  fenfible  prejudice  to  his 
fubjects  trading  there;   and  moreover,  that   the  old  cuftom 
was,  for  the  confuls  to  receive  only  fome  fmall  fums  on  every 
French  fhip  arriving  there;  revoked  and  annulled  all  com- 
miflions, 'till  that  time  granted  to  any  confulfhips  of  Spain 
for   the  right  of  one   half  per  cent,  and    prohibiting  the 
bearers  of  them   to  meddle  with  the  office  of  the  faid  con- 
fuls ;  as  alfo  them,  and  all  others  inverted  with  the  office  of 
confuls,  to  levy  the  faid  right,  under  pretence  of  thofe  com- 
miflions :  enacting,   that,  for  the  future,  the  faid  confuls 
fhould  receive  for  their  rights  as  follows,  viz. 
Thofe  in  the  ports  of  the  provinces  of  Bifcay  and  Galicia 
24  rials  of  plate  for  every  French  fhip  and  bark. 
Thofe  of  the  port  of  Huelus,  Seville,  San  Lucar  de  Bara- 
meda,  Port  St  Mary,  and  Cadiz,  70  rials  of  plate  for  every 
fhip  ;  and  32  rials  for  every  bark,  feytie,  and  pohcre. 
Laflly,  thofe  of  all  the  ports  fituated  within  the  ftrcights  of 
Gibraltar,  as  far  as  Catalonia,  and  that  included,  36  rials  of 
plate  for  every  fhip,  and  24  for  every  bark,  feytie,  and  polr.cre 
to  be  received,  on  the  lading  or  unlading  of  the  faid  fhips 
in  manner  as  had  been  always  practifed  before  the  war  be- 
tween the  two  crowns. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  recite  here  the  ordinances  of 
Lewis  XIV.  one  of  July  1686,  the  other  of  February  the 
year  following,  relating  to  the  French  confuls  in  foreign, 
countries. 

By  the  firft,  the  king  having  been  informed  that  his  confuls 
refiding  in  the  ports  of  his  allies,  gave  certificates  not  only 
to  the  French  dwelling  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  even  to  fo- 
reigners, who  by  that  means  failed  fecurely,  without  fear  of 
the  Barbary  corfairs,  to  whom  the  king  had  o-iven  peace  - 
which  deprived  his  fubjects  of  the  advantage  that  they  ought 
to  have  in  trade  over  other  nations,  who  had  not  thofe  paff- 
ports ;  to  remedy  this  abufe,  prohibited  all  French  confuls 
to  give  fuch  certificates,  for  the  future,  en  any  pretence 
whatfoever;  enjoining  his  ambafiadors  and  refidents  in  the 
ftates  where  the  laid  confuls  areeftablifhed,  to  fee  the  faid  or- 
dinance obeyed. 

By  the  fecond,  the  king  ftrictly  prohibits  all  mafters  and 
failors  of  his  fubjects  fhips,  being  in  foreign  parts,  from 
going  before  the  judges  there,  on  account  of  differences 
they  may  have  with  each  other,  on  pain  of  punifhment  for 
difobedience;  enjoining  them  to  apply  to  the  confuls  there 
eftablifhed,  who  are  to  adminifter  the  moft  fpeedy  and  fum- 
mary  juftice  to  them  in  their  power,  and  without  coft. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  confular  power  in  Spain. 


The  confulfhip  court  in  Spain  is  conftituted  of  a  prior  and 
confuls.  Before  thedifcovery  of  the  Weft-Indies,  this  court 
of  the  confulfhips  was  erected  in  the  cities  of  Burgos,  Bar- 
celona, Valencia,  Saragofla,  and  the  town  of  Bilboa  :  after- 
wards, the  trade  increafing  fo  confiderably  at  Seville,  it  was 
eftablifhed  there  under  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  confirmed 
by  his  fon  king  Philip  II.  under  feveral  ordinances.  By  the 
firft  inftitution,  the  merchants  of  Seville  trading  to  the  Weft- 
Indies  were  to  chufe  every  year  a  prior  and  two  confuls ; 
but  experience  proving  it  inconvenient  that  they  fhould  all 
three  come  into  the  employment  together,  it  was  ordered, 
in  the  year  1588,  that  he  who  had  been  fecond  conful  one 
year,  fhould  be  firft  conful  the  next,  and  fo  only  a  prior  and 
fecond  conful  was  erected. 

The  prior  and  conful  here  caufe  proclamation  to  be  made  on 
the  fecond  day  of  the  year  in  the  India-Houfe,  at  the  town- 
hall  and  exchange,  for  all  thofe  who  will  be  prefent  at  the 
chufing  of  electors,  to  appear  the  next  day  after  the  Epiphany 
in  the  hall  of  the  confulfhip,  which  is  in  the  India-Houfe. 
The  day  after  the  Epiphany,  the  judge  of  the  appeals,  prior 
and  confuls,  meet  with  all  the  merchants  trading  to  the 
Weft-indies,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  chamber  of  the 
confulfhip  ;  where,  in  the  prcfence  of  a  notary,  every  one 
delivers  in  the  names  of  30  traders,  written  down,  to  the 
judge  of  appeals,  who  puts  them  into  a  box,  to  compare 
them  at  laft. 

The  prcfidcnt  of  the  India-Houfe  may  and  ought  to  be  pre- 
f»)t,  and   then  the  papers  with  the  names  are  delivered  to 
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him  ;  yet  this  docs  not  exclude  the  judge  of  appeals,  with- 
out whom  no  election  can  be  made.  Before  I  proceed  to  give 
an  account  of  the  form  ulcj  in  the  election,  it  will  not  he 
amils  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  it  has  often  been  put  off", 
for  forae  time,  by  reafon  of  the  prior  and  confuls  in  being 
having  fome  matter  of  moment  to  determine,  whereof  they 
had  full  knowledge,  and  which  would  take  up  new  ones 
much  time  to  be  duly  informed  in.  But, 
This  prorogation  cannot  be  made  without  exprefs  order  from 
the  council  of  the  Indies.  In  the  year  1608  it  was  propofed 
to  chufe  a  prior  for  two  years,  and  the  confuls  for  three  ; 
but  this  did  not  take  effeft.  There  has  alfo  been  an  attempt 
made  to  alter  the  form  of  the  election,  which  not  Succeeding 
need  not  be  mentioned. 

None  arc  allowed   to  vote   but  married  men,  widowers,  or 
houfekecpers,  who  are  above  25  years  of  age,  excluding  all 
ftrvants,  clerks,  and  ftrangers  ;   but,  as  to  thefe  laft,  neither 
their  fons  nor  grandfons  are  allowed  to  cleft,  or  be  clcfted. 
The  day  after  the  elcftors  arc  chofen,  they  arc  to  meet  in  the 
fame  chamber  of  the  confulfhip,  where  every  one  fhall  fwrear 
before  the  judge  of  appeals,  prior,  and  confuls,  that  they  will 
proceed  in  their  clcftion  according  to  conference,  and  name 
iuch  pcrfons  as  they  believe  will  be  zealous  for  the  honour  of 
God,  do  juftiee,  and  ftudy  the  general  good  of  the  commu- 
nity.    At  lcaft  20  or  30  of  the  eleftors  nuift  be  prefent  to 
make  the  eleftion.     Having  taken  the  oath  as  above,  every 
one  delivers   in   the  pcrfon's  name  in    writing,  for  whom  be 
votes  to  be  prior,  to  the  prcfident,   if  there;  otherwile  to  the 
judge  of  the  appeals,  who  throws  them  into  an  urn,  then 
takes  them  out  again,  and  being  laid  on  the  table,  the  fe- 
cretary  counts  whether  there  be  as   many  eleftors  prefent. — 
Then  the  prefident,  or  judge,  opens   and  reads    them,  the 
fecretary  fetting  down  how  many  votes  every  man  has;  and 
he  who  has  the  majority  carries  the  point. 
If  any  two  have  equal  votes,  the  judge  of  appeals  decides  the 
matter.     The  prior  and  confuls  of  the  foregoing  year  have- 
no  vote,  unlefs  they  be  chofen  eleftors.     The  conful  is  cho- 
fen in  the  fame  manner.     As  foon  as  elected,  the  judge  of 
appeals  tenders  the  oath  to   the  new  prior  and  conful,  that 
they  will  duly  exercife  their  office  for  the  fcrvicc  of  God  and 
the  king,  the  advantage  of  the    traders,  and  do   impartial 
juftiee;  which  done,  the  old  ones  quit  their  places,  and  the 
new  ones  take  poffeffion  of  them.     The  whole  tranfaftion  is 
recorded  by  the  fecretary,  and  figncd  by  the  prefident,  judge 
of  appeals,  late   prior   and  conful,   and  all  the  eleftors  pre- 
fent.    The  eleftors  continue  for  two  years.     If  any  one  of 
them  be  fick,  or  abfent  upon  any  other  lawful  account,  he 
may  fend  his  vote  in  writing,  fealed  up.  It  is  not  permitted 
to  chufe  father  and   fon,  two   brothers,  two  partners,  nor 
thofe  that  were  prior  and  conful  together  fome  years  before, 
to  exercife  thole  employments. 
Merchants  trading  to  the  Weft-Indies,  who  farm  or  infure 

J  the  cuftoms,  may  not  be  candidates  for  prior  or  conful ;  or, 
if  they  farm,  after  they  arc  in  poffeffion  of  thefe  places,  they 
forfeit  them.  The  prior  and  conful  that  go  out  remain  as 
counfellors  to  thofe  that  come  in,  and  the  eleftors  chufe  five 
deputies  to  affift  them  in  all  their  bufmefs.  Thofe  that  arc 
chofen  prior,  conful,  counfellor,  or  deputy,  and  refufe  to 
Hand,  are  fined  50,000  maravedics,  and  obliged  to  ferve  the 

office  too.     They  are  obliged  to  fit  thrice  a  week,  that  is, 
on  Mondays,  Wednefdays,    and   Fridays,  two  hours   at  a 
time;  in  winter  from  nine  to  eleven,  in  fummer  from  eight 
'till  ten;  and,  if  any  of  thefe  days  be  a  holiday,  the  fitting 
is  put  off  'till  the  next  day.     The  prior  and  one  conful,  or 
the  two  confuls   without  the  prior,  may  difpatch   the   fame 
bufmefs  as  if  all  three  were  together,  provided  they  agree  in 
their  opinions  ;   for,  if  they  differ,  then  the  prior,   or  eldeft 
conful  of  the  foregoing  year,  or  the  next  in  authority,  is 
admitted,  and  has  a  calting  vote.     The  fame  is  done  when 
two  of  the  three  do  not  agree  in  judgment.     All  three  ouo-ht 
never  to  be  abfent,  at  once,  but,   if  they  are,  then  thofe  of 
the  foregoing  year  aft  as  if  they  were  in  prefent  poffeffion. 
By  grants  from  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  fon  prince 
Philip,  in  his  name,  the  prior  and  confuls  have  authority  to 
:ry  all  caufes  relating  to  merchandize  carried  to  the  Weft- 
Indies,  or  brought  thence  by  merchants,  companies,  or  fac- 
ors  ;  to  buying  and  felling  bills  of  exchange,  negociatin°- 
iflurances,  adjufting  matters  of  accounts,  freight,  or  fafto- 
age,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  the  trade  of  the  In- 
lics  or  Spain,  and  in  all  civil  caufes  about  meum  and  tuum; 
iut,  if  the  trial   be  criminal,  they   are   to  refer  it  to   the 
hamber  of  juftiee  in  the  India-Houfe.     And  this  power  is 
rivative,  fo  that  any  trader  may  refufe  to  fubmit  to  any  then 
In  court,  and  the  prior  and  confuls  fhall  put  a  ftop  to  any 
"roceedings   of  this   nature. — Only  thofe  are  allowed  the 
rivileges  and  immunities  of  merchants,  who  trade  by  fea, 
nd  fell  by  wholcfale,  which  employment  is  looked  upon  as 
onourable ;  whereas  thofe  that  fell  by  retail   are  accounted 
lean  in  comparifon  to  the  others,  and,  accordingly,  are 
xcluded  from  this  corporation  of  traders  to  the  Indies, 
"his  court  of  confulfhip,  alfo,  is  authorized  to  take  cogni- 
ance  of  all  bankers,   or  others,    that  break.      Faftors  of 
lcrchants  trading  to  the  Weft-Indies,  though  they  live  out 
f  Seville,  may  be  obliged  to   appear  before  the  court  of 


confulfhip,  to  give  an  account  of  what  they  have   been   in- 
trufted  with.     The  prior  and  confuls  are  to  be  tefpefted  as 
the  king's  judges,  and  may  fine  any  pcrfon   that   Qiai)    1. 
therein,  as    far  as   30,000  maravedie?,  provided  the  perfori 
that  received  the  affront  does  not  vote  in   his  own    behalf; 
but,   if  the  affront  was  more  than  word,,  then  the  court  of 
ihe  India-Houfe  fhall  punifh  the  offender  according  to  law. 
'I  he  prior  and  confuls  may  fummon  all,  or  any  of  the  tra- 
ders, for  affairs  relating  to  the  confulfhip,  and  fine  fitch  as 
ihall  refufe  to  come.  They  are  allowed  a  lawyer,  as  afieflbr, 
with  a  falary,  a  door-keeper,  or  cryer,  as  alfo  the  chufing 
their  alguazil  and   cfcrivano,    the  cfcrivano's  of  flora's  and 
armada's,  but  thefe  to  be  approved  of  by  the  prcfident.   They 
have  a  fecretary,  and  a  keeper  of  the  exchange,    comptrol- 
ler*,   receivers,   and   other  officers.     They   may    fend    any 
perfon  or  pcrfons  to  court   about  their  bufmefs,  and  affiga 
them  an  allowance  all    the  while  they  are   following  of  it. 
They  had  formerly  the  chief  management  of  the  fiota's  and 
armada's,   but,  at  prefent,  only  propofe   what  ftowage  wilt 
be  requiiite.      'I  hey  have  a  full    power  to   execute   all   fen- 
tenccs  given  by  them,  and,  therefore,  are  allowed  an  alguazil 
of  their  own;  and  all  peifons  arc  required  not  to  oburuft, 
but  to   be  aiding  and  affifting   to  them,  that   their  bufinefs 
may  be  fpcedily  difpatchtd,  without  the  dclavs   caufed  hv 
lawyers.     From  the   court  of  confulfhip   there   lies   an   ap- 
peal to  the  judge  by  office,    or    commiffioner  of  the  India- 
Houfe,  yearly  appointed  for  this  purpofe  by  the  king,  who, 
together  with  two  fuch  India  merchants  as  he  lhall  think  fit, 
having  fworn  to  do  impartial  juftiee,  fhall  decide  the  matter, 
as  is  ufual  amon£  merchants,  without  bills   or  anfwers,  or 
any  writings  ot  lawyers,  but  only  upon  matter  of  fact  made 
out;   and,   if  they  ratify   the  judgment  given,   there  lies  no 
further  appeal  ;   but,  if  they  reverie  the  former  decree,  and 
either  party  require  it,  the  fame  judge  of  appeals  is  to  <rrant 
a  review,  aflbciating  to  himlelf  twu  other  merchants,  who 
are  to  be  fworn  as  the  two  others  were,  and  their  rcfolution 
is  final,   fo  that  there  is  no  appeal  from  their  judgment.   The 
appeal  from  the  prior  and  confuls   muft  be   brought  within 
five  days  alter  judgment  given,  and  fo  the  fecond  appeal,  in 
cafe  the  firft  judgment   be   reverfed.     The  judge  of  appeals, 
if  he  think  fit,  may  advife  with  a  lawyer,  but  is  r.ot  obliged 
to  it. 

The  court  of  confulfhip  is  to  take  an  account  of  fhips  caft 
away  in  the  Weft-India  voyage,  and  to  particularize  where 
they  were  loft,  and  what  plate  or   merchandize   was   faved. 
Then   the  prefident  and  commiffioners  of  the  India-Houfe 
fend  their  orders  to  the  magiftrates  where  their  fhips  were 
caft  away,  for  lecuring  the  effefts,  which   being  brought, 
the  prior  and  confuls  ihall  receive  what  belongs  to  the  mer- 
chants trading  to  the  Weft-Indies  incorporate,  to  deliver  it 
to  them  ;   but  that  which  appertains  to  other  merchants  not 
incorporate,  is  to  be  delivered  them  by  order  of  the  chamber 
of  dircftion.    If  fhips  be  loft  in  the  Well-Indies,  the  king's 
officers  there  take  charge  of  what  is  faved,  or  elfe  the  magi- 
ftrates of  the  place,  and  return  the  value  to  the  India-Houfe, 
where  it  is  delivered  to  the  owners.  This  court  may  appoint 
pcrfons  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Indies,  to  fee  their  ordinances 
fulfilled.     Their  papers  are  to  be  kept  in  a  cheft,  with  three 
keys,  the  prior  and  each  conful  to  keep  one,  that  none  may 
be  taken  away  without  the  knowledge  of  them  all.     The 
prior  and  confuls  are  fuborclinate  to  the  India-Houfe,  but  no 
way  to  be  molefted  by  the  commiffioners  in  the  execution  of 
anything  that  belongs  to  them.     The  court  of  confulfhip  is 
ever  joined,  in  all  publick  afts,  with  that  of  the  India-Houfe, 
as  the  body  to  the  head ;  and,  when  the  prior  and  confuls 
come  into  the  chamber  of  direction,  they  fit  upon  the  bench 
up  the  fteps,  on  the  right  hand,  and  have  a  bench  covered 
with  a  carpet  in  the  chapel,  to  hear  fermons ;   but,  when 
they  go  to  other  churches,  they  have  chairs  on  the  right- 
hand,  the  comptrollers  of  haberia's,  or  the  duty  for  convoys, 
being  on  the  left,  and  the  vifitors  fit  on  the  right,  below  the 
confuls.    Wften  they  appear  abroad  in  public,  the  vifitor's 
coach  goes- firft,  then  that  of  the  comptrollers  of  haberia's, 
then  that  of  the  confuls,  next  ttTe  judges,  or  commiffioners, 
of  both  chambers,  and  laftly  the  prefident.   ; 
All  commodities,  fhipped  for  the  Indies,  are-to  pay  one  in 
the  thoufand,  above  other  duties,  for   the  proper  ufe  of  the 
court  of  confulfhip,  which  appoints  a  "receiver  for  it,  who  is 
to  give  an  account  of  the  produce  to  the  prefident  and  com- 
miffioners,   as  alfo   of    the   other  revenues  coming   in,    as 
office-fees,   and    fome    fettled    revenues.       Whofoever    has 
traded  to  the  Indies  above  a  year,  or  fends  for  the  firft  time 
to  the  value  of  above  a  thoufand  ducats,  is  obliged  to  pay  this 
one  per  thoufand.     The  king  has  granted  the  court  of  con- 
fulfhip the  perpetual  government  of  the  exchange.     In  all 
matters  relating  to  trade,  generally  the  commiffioners  of  the 
India-Houfe  take  the  advice  of  the  prior  and  confuls,  who, 
upon  all  occafions,  have  been  very  ferviceable  to  the  crown, 
advancing  very  confiderable  fums  of  money,  as  neceffities 
have  required. 

Remarks. 

From  the  foregoing  narrative,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
confular  office,  asexercifed  by  the  Englifb,  the  French,  and 
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the  Spaniards,  it  is  obvious  that  their  inflitution  is  a  kind  of 
court-merchant,  to  determine  affairs  relating  to  commerce 
in  a  fumrr.ary  way. 

Wich  regard  to  France  and  Spain,  this  office,  we  may  ob- 
ferv?,  is  to  be  con  fide  red  in  a  two-fold  light,  that  is  to  fay, 
in  a  domeftic,  as  well  as  foreign  one;  but,  in  refpect  to 
England,  only  in  the  latter,  we  having  noconfular  eftablifh- 
inent  within  the  kingdom,  derived  from  our  own  laws  and 
conftitution,  to  fettle  and  adjuft  matters  of  difpute  and  con- 
troverfy  between  traders  in  chat  eafy,  unexpenfive,  and  fum- 
niary  manner,  that  thofe  other  nations  have  judged  requihte 
to  inftitute.  Confuls,  indeed,  who  are  refident  in  England 
from  foreign  ftates,  act  upon  the  fame  principles  as  our  Britifh 
confuls  thar.  rcfide  in  foreign  ftates;  but  thefe  are  not  our 
own  domeftic  confuls,  fuch  as  are  eftablifhed  in  feveral  of  the 
provinces  of  France,  or  of  the  nature  of  that  office,  as  we 
have  defcribed  the  fame  to  be  exercifed  in  Spain.  For  thefe 
are  a  fpecies  of  courts  of  judicature,  eftablifhed  and  fet  apart 
wholly  to  confider  of,  and  determine  upon,  matters  of  trade 
and  navigation,  as  well  between  natives  and  natives,  as  be- 
tween natives  and  foreigners. 

InfHtutions  of  this  kind,  as  eftablifhed  in  France,  certainly 
anfwer  very  good  purpofes  to  the  trading  interefts  of  that 
kingdom,  in  two  eflential  refpedts  ;  (i.)  As  they  prevent 
tedious  litigations  at  law  between  traders  ;  and,  (2.)  As  they 
bring  the  confular  courts  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  commerce,  which  renders  their  decifions  eafy  to 
the  court,  and  noway  vexatious  or  expenfive  to  the  fubjedf. 
For,  as  thefe  determinations  are  all  recorded  in  thefe  courts, 
from  time  to  time,  when  any  point  occurs  that  may  not  have 
been  determined  by  their  predeceflbrs,  or  which  may  be  a 
new  cafe,  they  have  from  an  index  of  references,  immediate 
.  recourfe  to  cafes,  as  fimilar  as  they  can  find,  and  form  a 
judgment  therefrom  in  the  manner  that  our  courts  of  law 
make  their  decifions,  from  confulting  a  fimilitude  of  cafes 
of  their  learned  predeceflbrs,  and  weighing  them  confiftently 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  law.  But,  thefe  confu- 
Jar  courts  being  reftrained  merely  to  matters  of  trade,  they 
become  more  fkilful,  judicious,  and  expert,  in  this  one  fpe- 
cies of  cafes,  than  any  court  could  poffibly  be,  wherein  they 
undertake  the  decifion  of  cafes  of  every  kind.  Nor  are 
courts  of  this  nature  eftablifhed  only  in  France  and  Spain, 
but,  in  moft  other  trading  nations,  merchant-judges  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  trying  of  merchants  affairs  fummarily.  And, 
perhaps,  if  fuch  courts  were  duly  eftablifhed  and  authorized 
in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  they  certainly  might  and 
would  prove  highly  beneficial,  not  only  according  to  the 
opinion  of  fome  of  the  moft  judicious  merchants  this  king- 
dom ever  had,  but  according  to  the  fentiments  of  our  ableft 
ftatefmen,  who  have  well  underftood  the  nature  of  trade, 
and  have  been  for  removing  all  clogs  and  obftructions  to  it's 
profperity.  This  matter,  however,  we  fhall  not  here  enter 
into,  but  defer  it's  confideration  to  the  article  Merchant- 
Court,  where  we  fhall  give  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who 
have  favoured  a  defign  of  this  nature,  fliew  how  thefe  efta- 
blifhments  are  regulated  in  foreign  countries,  and  humbly 
fubmit  our  own  remarks  to  the  reader's  judgment. 
As  the  affairs  of  our  trade,  and  the  interefts,  rights,  and 
privileges  of  our  merchants  and  feamen  in  foreign  countries, 
are  ordinarily  left  to  the  conduct  of  our  Britifh  confuls,  they 
cannot  be  too  well  qualified  for  this  province  :  nor  is  it  of  lefs 
dignity  and  honour  to  our  merchants  refiding  in  other 
countries,  to  our  mafters  of  fhips,  and  our  feamen  in  ge- 
neral, than  benefit  and  advantage  to  them,  and  to  our  trade 
in  general,  to  have  perfons  of  abilities  appointed  for  ftations 
cf  lo  great  importance  to  the  kingdom.  There  have  been 
inftances  of  fome  gentlemen  that  have  been  appointed  in  this 
capacitv,  who,  being  well  qualified  for  their  poft,  and 
having  a  happy  talent  at  reconciling  differences  between  their 
countrymen  and  foreigners,  and  fupporting  their  ftation  with 
a  becoming  dignity,  have  prevented  great  broils  and  heart- 
burnings between  kingdoms,  which  might  have  broke  out 
into  a  flame,  had  the  proper  accomplifhments  been  wanting 
for  fuch  a  truft. 

Befides,  a  conful  being  always  on  the  fpot,  daily  converfant 
v/uh  the  practice  of  trade,  and  with  the  traders  of  thofe  na- 
tion?, as  well  as  of  his  own,  if  he  is  a  man  of  difcernment, 
he  will  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  what  difficulties  and  dif- 
couragements  the  trade  of  his  own  nation  labours  under, 
-,at  advantages  our  rivals  may  have  over  us,  by  an  in- 

on  of  treaties,  which  may  be  winked  at,  highly  to  our 
antage,  and  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  our  competitors. 
But  a  Conful  of  judgment  and  fagacity,  who  does  not  keep 
ar  fuch  a  diftance  from  practical  traders,  as  an  ambaffador, 
mav  have  greater  oppoi  tunities  of  knowing  our  grievances 
in  commute,  and  of  pointing  out  the  proper  way  and  means 
to  1  diefs  them,  than  one  who  represents  his  fovereign  in  a 
foperior  capacity.  Wherefore  it  feems  reafonable,  that 
•-•<  nii'-men  of  thir  clafs  fllould   have  appointments    from  the 

rnment,  as  well  as  thofe  other  privileges  to  which  they 
are  buttled,  as  in  Turkey,  a  certain  duty  on  the  goods 
loaded    and   unloaded  ;   and   others  a  flipend  on  the  (hipping 

Mil)'. 

Aiirf,  with  all  humble  fubmiffion  to  my  fuperiori  in  judg- 
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ment,  I  would  beg  leave  to  fuggeft  the  following  queftions* 

1.  Whether  the  capacity  of  a  confulfhip  may  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  proper  preparatory  ftation  to  that  of  an  ambaffador 
in  ordinary  at  foreign  courts,  efpecially  where  the  intereft  of 
our  trade  is  always  at  ftakc? 

2.  Whether  a  gentleman,  having  acted  in  this  ftation,  in  a 
manner  no  way  derogatory  to  the  intereft  and  honour  of  his 
country,  may  not  reafonably  be  prefumed  to  underftand  our 
commercial  interefts  better  than  one  who  has  never  had  op- 
portunities of  being  practically  informed  in  affairs  of  this 
nature;  and  whether  a  perfon  thus  qualified,  and  by  means 
of  a  fuitable  appointment  from  the  government,  may  not  be 
better  enabled  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  office  than  is  done 
in  general  at  prefent,  give  proper  intelligence,  in  regard  to 
matters  of  commerce,  either  to  ambaffadors  in  ordinary  or 
extraordinary,  and  to  the  adminiftration,  &c.  and  thereby 
far  more  contribute  to  the  intereft  of  trade  than  they  can  at 
prefent  ? 

3.  Whether,  if  this  poft  was  conftituted  as  introductory  to  a 
higher  ftation  under  the  crown,  it  might  not  prove  an  in- 
ducement  to  the  younger  branches  of  our  moft  noble  and  ho 
nourable   families    to  make  the  ftudies  of    commerce  one 
eflential  part  of  their  erudition  ? 

4.  Whether,  if  this  practice  was  introduced,  many  of  the 
fons  of  thofe  honourable  families  would  not  chufe  to  be  bred 
merchants,  in  order  firft  to  become  confuls,  and  afterwards, 
refidents,  envoys,  ambaffadors,  &c.  at  foreign  courts  ? 

5.  Whether  thofe  young  perfons  of  great  families  and  diftinc^ 
tion  would  not  hereby  reap  far  greater  benefits  and  advan 
tages  by  travel  in  this  manner  into  foreign  countries  (for  con 
fulfhips  might  be  fo  judicioufly  fhifted  from  time  to  time,  fa 
as  to  give  a  young  gentleman  of  erudition  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  feveral  of  the  principal  nations  in  Europe,  and  under- 
ftanding  their  trade)  and  thus,  by  his  travel  and  experience 
in  the  trade  of  various  nations,  be  able  to  accumulate  fuel:  a 
fund  of  commercial  knowledge,  as  could  not  fail  to  accom- 
plifh  him  to  reprefent  his  fovereign  hereafter,  with  all  defire- 
able  dignity  and  fplendor  at  foreign  courts,  return  to  his  na- 
tive country  with  applaufe,  and  become  as  confpicuous  for 
the  care  and  protection  of  the  trade  of  his  country  at  home, 
as  he  was  abroad  ? 

6.  Whether  this  might  not  prove  the  means  of  rendering  the 
name  of  a  merchant  as  honourable  in  this  kingdom  as  it  ever 
ought  to  be,  according  to  what  is  reprefented  under  the  ar 
ticle  of  Commerce  :  and  whether,  in  confequence  hereof, 
we  might  not  hope  to  fee  the  grand  reprefentativc  of  the  na- 
tion filled  with  thofe  who  underftand  trade,  as  well  foreign 
as  domeftic,  and  from  whom,  when  they  had  done  with  the 
practice  of  it,  we  might  expect  the  foundeft  judgment,  in 
regard  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation  in  general,  and  his  ma- 
jefty  the  beft  councils  upon  thofe  important  occafions?  See 
the  article  Merchant-Court. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  and  AVERAGES,  [fee  Average.] 
is  commonly  ufed  by  the  law-merchant,  for  that  contribution 
which  is  made  towards  lofles  fuftained,  where  goods  are caft 
into  the  fea  for  the  fafeguard  of  the  fhip,  &c.  during 
tempeft  :  'tis  fo  called,  becaufe  allotted  after  the  rate  of  every 
man's  goods  aboard. 

By  the  antient  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  fea  in  a  ftorm,  < 
extreme  neceffity,  the  goods,  wares,  guns,  &c.  may,  by  cott 
fulting  the  mariners,  be  thrown  overboard  for  prefervation  0! 
the  fhip  ;  and,  if  they  confent  not,  the  mailer  may,  not- 
withstanding, command  the  cafting  overboard  what  "oods. 
&c.  he  fhall  think  fitting,,  for  fafety  of  the  reft,  if  the  dan 
ger  continues :  but,  if  there  be  a  merchant  or  fupercari 
aboard,  on  requeft  he  fhould  begin  firft  ;  then  the  mariners 
who  fhall  anfwer  double,  if  they  embezzle  to  their  ow: 
ufe.  And,  if  the  merchant  refufe,  the  mafter  and  mariner! 
may  proceed  without  him,  taking  care  that  things  of  leal 
value  and  greateft  weight  be  flung  overboard  :  if  the  fhi 
happen  to  arrive  fafe  at  her  port,  the  mafter  and  greateft  pari 
of  the  crew  are  to  make  bath,  that  the  goods  were  caft  over 
board  for  fafety  of  the  fhip ;  the  remainder,  whether  the] 
pay  freight,  muft  come  into  the  average. 
All  the  parties  interefted  are  to  bear  the  lofs  by  a  genen 
contribution ;  and  a  mafter,  or  purfer,  fhall  contribute  f< 
prefervation  ;  alfo  the  paffengers  for  what  they  have  in 
fhip :  and  where  they  have  no  goods,  in  regard  they  are 
burthen  to  it,  'tis  faid,  an  eftimate  fhall  be  made  of  their 
parel,  rings,  &c.  towards  a  contribution  for  the  lofs; 
generally  money,  jewels,  cloaths  and  all  things  (except 
cloaths  borne  on  a  man's  body,  or  victuals,  &c.)  are  lia 
to  contribution  and  average.  And  the  goods  loft  fhall 
valued,  and  alfo  thofe  faved;  which  being  known,  a  pi 
portionable  value  fhall  be  contributed  by  the  goods  faved, 
wards  reparation  of  thofe  loft;  and,  if  any  of  the  gi 
faved  are  fpoilcd  or  injured,  the  fame  muft  come  into  tl 
contribution  for  the  damage  received. 
If  there  happens  to  be  plate,  &c.  in  cheft  or  bale,  at  the  tin 
of  cafting  over  the  goods,  and  a  fupercargo  aboard,  he  is 
notice  it  to  the  mafter  or  mariners. 

And,  as  to  the  eflimation  in  thefe  cafes,  fome  h?ve  held,  th 
regard  is  had,  not  to  what  might  be  got  by  the  goods  lo 
but  the  damage  fuftained,  and  are  therefore  to  be  valued  or 
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at  what  they  coft  :  but  others  fay,  they  arc  to  be  valued 
at  what  they  might  be  fold  for,  when  call  overboard.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Lex  Mercatoria  of  Malms,  this  order  is  to  be 
obferved;  if  call  overboard  before  half  the  voyage  is  per- 
formed, they  are  to  be  valued  at  the  price  they  colt  ;  but,  if 
after,  at  the  price  of  the  reft,  when  fold.  And  the  cuitom 
is  now  general,  for  the  goods  faved  and  loll,  to  be  cftimatcd 
at  what  thofe  faved  are  fold  for,  freight  and  other  ncceHary 
charges  firft  deducted. 

If  a  fhip's  gear  or  apparel  be  loft  by  ftorm,  'tis  not  within 
the  average,  imlcfs  in  the  avoiding  a  danger,  as  flinging  the 
maft  overboard,  &c.  which  is  to  be  made  good  by  the  fhip 
and  lading  pro  rata.  The  laws  of  Oleron  ordain,  that  in 
fuch  cafe  the  mafter  is  firft  to  confult  thofe  aboard,  who  have 
goods  and  merchandize  in  the  veflel. 

But,  if  any  perfons  aboard  defire  the  mafter  to  put  into  any 
port  for  fear  of  pirates,  and  irt  going  out  he  lofes  anchors  or 
cables,  they  mall  pay  for  them. 

The  goods  caft  overboard  to  lighten  the  fhip  make  no  dere- 
lict, fo  as  to  be  forfaken,  or  wilfully  caft  away.  If  fuch 
goods fhipped  in  England  are  taken  up  by  another  Eliglifhfhip 
at  fea,  an  action  lies  to  recover  the  goods  :  and  any  being 
thrown  overboard,  and  afterwards  recovered,  the  contribu- 
tion ceafes,  faving  for  the  damage  received.  If,  before  they 
are  recovered,  the  owner  hath  had  an  average,  he  is  to  rc- 
ftore  the  moncv,  deducting  for  the  lofs  by  the  damage. 
Some  fea  ordonnances  require  fuch  of  the  Ihip's  utenfils  to 
be  firft  thrown  overboard,  as  are  not  of  the  greattft  fervice, 
then  the  feamens  chefts,  and  after  them  other  things  :  yet 
fome  things  feem  to  be  excepted  in  fome  cafes,  as  cannon  and 
other  inftr;umcnts,  or  provifions  to  relieve  a  city  in  time  of 
war,  the  law  preferring  the  urgent  fervice  of  the  prince,  to 
the  fubj eel's  life. 

If  a  fhip  be  indifcreetly  laden  above  the  birth-mark,  and  an 
ejection  happen,  no  contribution  fhall  be  made,  but  fitisfac- 
tion  made  by  the  Ihip's  mafter  or  owners.  Or  if  fori 
goods  be  put  on  board,  and  happen  to  be  the  caufe  ot  da- 
mage, the  mafter  fhall  bear  the  lofs,  and  may  alio  "be  pro- 
secuted ;  or,  if  he  take  in  things  without  leave  of  the 
freighters,  and  a  ftorm  arife,  in  which  part  of  their  goods 
are  thrown  overboard,  he  only  fhall  anfwer  it;  nor  fhall  con- 
tribution be  had  for  goods  brought  fecrctly  on  board,  un- 
known to  the  mafter  or  purfcr,  if  they  are  ejected. 
If,  a  fhip  being  taken  at  fea,  the  mafter,  to  get  the  fhip  and 
lading  out  of  the  enemies  hands,  engages  to  pay  a  lum  of 
money,  and  furrenders  himfelf  as  a  fecurity,  he  fhall  be  re- 
deemed at  the  coft  and  charges  of  the  fhip  and  lading,  ac- 
cording to  every  man's  intereft,  by  a  contribution  ;  as  alio  if 
a  pirate  takes  part  to  fpare  the  reft  ;  but,  if  by  violence,  the 
left  are  not  fubject  to  average,  unlcfs  fo  agreed  by  the  mer- 
chant :  though,  where  an  enemy  takes  goods,  the  remainder 
fhall  be  liable  to  average. 

Contribution  is  to  be  paid  for  the  pilot's  fee,  that  hath 
brought  a  fhip  into  port  for  her  fafeguard;  and  likewife  for 
iaifin»  the  fhip  off  the  ground,  when  there  is  no  fault  of  the 
mafter.  And,  if  damage  be  received  by  two  fhips  ftriking 
againft  each  other,  and  there  be  no  fault  in  cither,  contri- 
bution is  to  be  made  by  a  juft  equality  ;  but,  if  there  be  fault 
on  either  fide,  full  fatisfaction  fhall  be  made  the  merchant 
injured  :  if  one  fhip  perifhes,  as  the  lofs  cannot  be  propor- 
tioned, there  can  be  no  contribution  ;  as  othcrwife  a  perfon 
might  fet  out  an  old  weak  fhip  againft  a  ftrong  one,  for  an  ex- 
traordinary recompence.  Alfo  this  hinders  not  the  owners  of 
a  fuffering  fhip  from  bringing  their  a&ion  to  recover  damage  ; 
but,  if  done  in  the  night,  the  party  muft  prove  he  made  out 
light  or  fire,  or  gave  other  notice,  by  crying  or  calling  out. 
As  the  common  law  efteems  the  fhip's  cargo  fecurity  for  the 
freight  due,  fo  the  maritime  law  adjudges  them  for  the  aver- 
age, 'till  which  is  fettled,  the  mafter  is  not  to  deliver  them  ; 
if  therefore  the  merchant  will  not  agree  to  it  when  fettled, 
the  mafter  may  detain  the  lading ;  and  may  bar  any  action 
at  law  in  that  cafe,  by  pleading  the  fpecial  matter. 
If  a  lighter,  or  the  fhip's  boat,  having  part  of  the  cargo, 
perifh,  and  the  fhip  be  faved,  contribution  is  to  be  made; 
but,  if  the  contrary  happen,  none' is  recoverable. 
Where  paflengers  caft  goods  out  of  a  ferry-boat,  in  a  tem- 
peft,  to  preferve  their  lives,  the  owners  fhall  have  no  reme- 
dy ;  unlefs  the  boatman  have  furcharge.d  the  boat,  againft 
whom  they  have  an  action. 

After  a  general  fhipwreck  is  no  contribution.     An  average  is 
paid  to  matters,  for  taking  care  of  goods,  exprefied  in  the 
bills  of  lading.     See  Bills  of  Lading. 
ONVOYS  at  fea,  and  CRUIZERS,  for  the  better  fecuring 
the  trade  of  this  kingdom. 

A  convoy  fignifies  one  or  more  men  of  war,  to  accompany 
and  protect  merchant-fhips  in  time  of  war;  and  cruizers  are 
fhips  of  war  appointed  to  crofs  the  feas  to  and  fro,  particu- 
larly on  the  coafts  of  this  kingdom,  for  clearing  the  fame 
from  enemies. 

Remarks. 

Containing  fome  cafes  determined  in  our  courts  of  judica- 
ture, relative  to  Convoys,  &c. 

A  fhip,  infured  to  a  certain  place  abroad,  was  warranted  to 
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depart  with  convoy:  and,  being  loft,  an  action  of  the  cafe 
was  brought,  wherein  the  jury  found  a  fpecial  verdict  to  this 
purpofc,  viz.  That  the  fhip  departed  out  of  the  river  Thames 
under  convoy  ;  from  which  they  were  feparatcd  about  the  Iflc 
of  Wight  by  bad  weather,  and  put  in  at  Torbay,  and  w  i 
tained  there  by  contrary  winds  ;  that  the  mafter  expecting  to 
meet  the  convoy,  failed  out,  but  could  not  meet  with  her  for 
ftrefs  of  weather;  that  the  fhip  was  taken  by  the  French, 
and  fo  loft,  &c.  Here  the  qucftion  was,  concerning  the 
true  meaning  of  thofe  words,  viz.  Warranted  to  depart 
with  convov  r 

The  counfel  for  the  plaintiff"  infifted,  that  no  more  was  in- 
tended than  a  departure  with  convoy,  at  firft  letting  0  I  ; 
which  being  provided,  and  fo  found  by  the  verdict,  they  had 
fulfilled  their  warranty.  And  that  what  the  mafter  did  af- 
terwards, ought  not  to  prejudice  the  plaintiff;  for  the  mafter 
is  in  nature  of  a  common  carrier,  to  convey  goods  from  one 
port  to  another;  but  as 'tis  here  found,  he  did  not  mifbehave 
himfelf,  for  he  came  forth  to  meet  his  convoy,  and  did  en-. 
dcavour  it,  but  was  hindered  by  ftrefs  of  weather.  And  fup- 
pofc  the  words  had  been,  warranted  to  depa:  t  with  convoy, 
and  fo  continue  to  the  end  of  the  voyage  (dangers  of  the 
feas  only  excepted)  if  the  fhip  fhould  happen  to  be  taken  by 
the  enemy,  that  is  a  danger  at  fea;  or  if  the  convoy  leave 
her,  being  commanded  another  way  by  the  king;  or  in  cafe 
file  beaffaulted  and  will  not  fight;  the  infurer^  (h  ill  lofe  no- 
thing in  either  of  thefc  cafes :  for  the  words  fignify,  that  all 
nccellary  care  fhall  be  taken  to  preferve  the  fhip,  which  was 
done  in  this  cafe. 

For  the  defendant  it  was  faid,  that  by  thefe  words,  the  fhip 
ought  to  go  all  the  way  with  convoy,  and  not  from  the  river 
only,  where  there  is  no  danger  from  an  enemy,  for  that 
could  never  be  the  meaning  or  intention  of  the  parties,  and 
that  fhc  fhould  be  left  at  lea  where  there  is  danger.  This 
agreement  is  but  a  parole  contract,  and  muft  be  confirmed 
according  to  the  minds  of  the  parties,  and  not  according  to 
the  itrict  fenfe  of  the  wo^  :  as,  when  a  perfon  is  obliged  to 
fecure  a  thing  under  fuch  terms  and  circumftances,  the  man- 
ner <,f  the  promiie  muft  be  obferved  and  purfued.  So  if  a 
promife  be  made  to  deliver  goods  at  London,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofc they  are  put  in  a  boat,  which  is  afterwards  loft,  though 
the  parly  ufe  his  endeavours,  that  fhall  not  difcharge  him, 
becaufc,  having  undertaken  the  thing  on  his  part,  he  ought 
to  perform  it. 

'Tis  found  by  the  jury,  that  the  mafter  departed  out  of  the 
bay,  to  meet  the  convoy,  which  muft  be  to  fail  with  and  be 
protected  by  her  the  reft  of  the  voyage.  Here  was  a  feve- 
rance  bv  i  r :   now  the  fhip  might  have  come  up  to 

the  convoy,  or  that  to  the  fhip  ;  fhc  did  not  ftir  'till  the  lhip 
\v.:s  taken,  therefore,  the  other  parties  being  to  provide  con- 
voy, here  is  a  breach  of  the  agrees  ent  on  their  fide,  which 
will  hinder  their  bringing  this  action,  efpecially  as  'tis  an  en- 
tire agreement,  and  no  precedent  condition. 
The  court  declared,  that  the  word  depart  is  only  t?rminus  a 
quo  ;  and,  if  the  fhip  had  departed  from  London,  and  came 
back  again  by  fraud,  that  had  been  no  departure  within  the 
intention  of  this  agreement.  But,  as  'tis  found,  the  voyage 
was  begun  with  convoy:  the  feparation  afterwards  by  ftrefs 
of  weather,  both  endeavouring  to  fave  themfelves,  and  af- 
terwards to  find  each  other;  and  there  being  no  fraud  found 
in  the  mafter ;  judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff.  Though 
it  might  have  been  otherwife  determined,  if  the  convoy  had 
run  from  the  fhip,  and  by  that  means  fhe  had  been  taken. 
By  6  Ann.  c.  13.  'tis  enacted,  That,  for  the  better  preferving 
fhips  employed  in  the  trade  of  Great-Britain,  over  and  above 
the  fhips  of  war  for  the  line  of  battle,  and  convoys  for  re- 
mote parts,  forty-three  men  of  war  fhall  be  employed  as 
cruizers,  viz.  fix  third  rates,  twenty  fourth  rates,  thirteen 
fifth  rates,  and  four  fixth  rates,  to  cruize  in  fuch  ftations  as 
the  lords  commillioners  of  the  admiralty  fhall  direct;  nine 
to  be  on  the  north-eaft  of  Great-Britain,  and  three  on  the 
north-weft  coafts  thereof.  To  be  careened  at  leaft  three 
times  a  year,  and  the  feamen  not  to  be  turned  over  to  any 
other  fhips  :  but  on  neceflity,  any  of  the  faid  cruizers,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  lord  admiral,  &c.  to  be  employed  in  the  line 
of  battle  oh  this  fide  of  Cape  Finifterre;  otherwife  to  be  always 
ufed  in  home  cruizing,,  except  when  they  are  careening  or 
refitting. 

The  lord  high  admiral,  or  commiffioners  of' the  admiralty, 
to  appoint  a  commiflioner  of  the  navy,  or  other  perfon,  to 
fupervife  thefe  cruizers,  and  fee  all  neceffaries  be  immediately 
provided  when  they  come  into  port,  and,  when  refitted,  to 
order  them  to  fea  again.  And  they  fhall  fend  up  to  the  ad- 
miralty, within  eight  days  of  the  meeting  of  the  parliament, 
an  account  digefted  into  eight  columns,  relating  to  the  faid 
fhips.  And  the  lord  admiral,  &c.  fhall,  every  year,  during 
the  war,  appoint  the  aforefaid  fhips  to  be  cruizers  or  convoys 
on  this  fide  Cape  Finifterre;  and,  when  any  happen  to  be 
taken  or  loft,  another  of  the  fame  rate  to  be  appointed  to 
fupply  it's  room. 

If  any  fhip  of  war,  privateer,  &c.  fhall  be  taken  as  prize, 
and  fo  adjudged  in  the  courts  of  admiralty,  the  officers  and 
feamen,  actually  then  on  board,  fhall,  after  condemnation, 
have  the  fole  intereft  in  it  to  their  own  ufe,  without  being 
7  N  further 
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further  accountable ;  the  prize  to  be  fold  by  thofe  whom  they 
ifhali  under  their   hands  and   feals   appoint,  ami   the  whole 
produce  divided  among  them  as  directed  by  proclamation. 
But,  if  the  lord  high  admiral,  &c.  fhall  think  fit  to  take  into 
her  majefty's  ferviccany  fuch  prize-fhip,  it  fhall  beappraifed 
by  officers  appointed  :  and,  on  producing  fuch  appraifement, 
with  a  certificate  of  the  delivery  of  the  fhip  fo  taken,  the  com- 
hiiffioners  of  the  navy  fhall  make  out  bills  for  paying  the 
Full  value,  to  be  diftributed  as  aforefaid. 
And,  for  a  further  encouragement,  the  treafurer  of  the  navy 
fhall  pay,  upon  bills  made  forth  by  the  commiffioners  of  the 
navy,  to  the  officers,  feamen,  and  others,  on  board  any  man 
of  war,  &c.  in  fuch  action,  5  1.  for  every  man  that  was  living 
on  board  the  fhip  taken  as  prize^  at  the  beginning  of  the 
engagement;   the  number  to  be  proved  by  the  oaths  of  three 
or  more  of  the  chief  officers,  &c.  belonging   to  the  prize 
at   the  time   of    her   being   taken,    before   the  mayor,    or 
chief  magiftrate  of  the  port  whither  fuch  prize  is  brought: 
who  is  required  to  adminifter  fuch  oath,  and  forthwith  grant 
a  certificate  without   fee  or  reward.     On  producing  which 
certificate,  and  a  copy  of  the  comdemnation,  the  commil- 
fioners  fhall,  within  fifteen  days,  make  out  bills  for  the  amount 
of  fuch  bounty,  payable  to  the  captors,  to  be  divided  among 
them,  according  to  the  proclamation. 

Nothing  herein  fhall  exempt  any  fhips,  goods  or  merchan- 
dize, taken  as  prize,  from  payment  of  cuftoms,  or  being 
fubject  to  fuch  reftrictions  as  the  fame  are  liable  to  by  the  laws 
of  the  realm  :  but,  when  brought  into  port,  fhall  be  unladen 
in  prefence  of  the  cuflom-houfe  officers  for  fuch  port,  and 
kept  in  her  majefty's  warehoufes,  'till  appraifed  and  fold.  The 
captors  may  bring  appraifers  to  view,  appraife,  and  buy  them 
at  reafonable  times,  and,  when  fold,  the  cuftoms  to  be  paid 
before  delivery,  &c. 

All  appraifements  and  fales  of  fuch  fhips  and  goods  to  be 
made  by  agents  named  in  equal  numbers  by  the  commander, 
officers,  and  feamen  ;  if  the  captain  appoints  one  or  more 
perfons,  then  the  other  officers,  or  majority,  fhall  name  the 
like  number,  and  all  thefhip's  company,  the  fame  number, 
to  act  in  their  behalf.  And  after  fale  public  notice  to  be 
given,  of  the  day  appointed  for  payment  of  the  feveral 
ihares,  after  which,  if  any  remain  in  the  agent's  hands,  or 
be  not  legally  demanded  within  three  years,  it  fhall  go  to 
Greenwich  hofpital. 

And  the  bills,  made  out,  fhall  be  payable  to  the  agents  ap- 
pointed, to  be  diftributed  as  abovementioned. 
If  any  officer  or  feamen  fhall  break  bulk  on  board,  or  em- 
bezzle any  of  the  goods,  tackle,  &c.  he  fhall  forfeit  treble 
the  value  of  all  fuch  goods,  &c.  one  third  to  Greenwich  hof- 
pital, the  other  two  thirds  to  the  informer. 

A  proclamation  iffued  purfuant  to  this  act,  appointing  the 
diftribution  of  prizes  taken,  and  the  bounty  for  taking  fhips 
of  war,  &c. 


By  which  was  ordered,  That  the  net  proceed  of  all  prizes, 
and  bounty-money  for  prifoners  taken,  be  divided  into  eight 
equal  parts ;  whereof  three  eighths  to  the  captain,  one  eighth 
fhall  go  to  a  flag-officer,  if  actually  on  board.  To  the  marine 
captains,  fea  lieutenants,  and  mafter,  one  eighth,  to  be 
equally  divided  among  them.  The  marine  lieutenants,  boat- 
fwain,  gunner,  purler,  carpenter,  mailer's  mate,  furgcons, 
and  chaplain,  one  eighth.  The  midfhipmen,  carpenter's 
mates,  boatfwain's  mates,  gunner's  mates,  yeoman  of  the 
fheets,  coxfwain,  q tfarter-mafter,  quarter-mafter's  mates, 
furgeon's  mates,  yeomen  of  the  powder-room,  and  fcrjeants 
of  marines,  one  eighth.  The  trumpeter's,  quarter-gunners, 
carpenter's  crew,  fteward,  cook,  armourer,  fteward's  mate, 
cook's  mate,  gunfmith,  cooper,  fwabber,  ordinary  trumpe- 
ter, barber,  able  feamen,  ordinary  feamen,  volunteers  by 
letter,  and  marine  foldiers,  two  eighths. 
Every  captain  of  a  man  of  war,  taking  any  prize,  is,  as  foon 
as  maybe,  to  tranfmit  to  the  navy-board  a  true  lift  of  the 
names  of  all  the  officers  Sec.  on  board,  at  the  taking  of  fuch 
prize. 

And  in  cafe  any  (e<\  captain,  inferior  commiffioner,  &c.  be- 
longing to  any  fhip  of  war,  be  abfent  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture, their  (hare  fhall  be  caft  into  thofe  allowed  to  the  trum- 
peter, quarter-gunners,  &c. 

The  commifiioners  of  the  navy  arc  required,  after  condem- 
nation of  the  prize,  to  examine  the  before-mentioned  lift  by 
the  fhip's  mullcr-book,  and  fee  that  it  agrees  in  all  points, 
and,  upon  requeft,  fhall  forthwith  grant  a  certificate  of  the 
truth  of  any  lift,  to  the  agents  named  by  the  captors;  and, 
on  application,  arc  to  give  the  laid  agent  all  fuch  lifts  as 
they  fhall  find  requifite,  and  to  be  othcrwife  aiding  and  affift- 
jng  to  the  laid  agents  as  fhall  be  nccefTary. 
And  the  agent:.,  appointed  to  make  fales  of  the  prizes,  fhall 
notice  the  day  and  place  for  payment  of  the  fhares,  in  the 
London  ( 1  izette,  that  the  notification  of  three  years  within 
which  the  fhare:.  manded,  or  to  go  to  Greenwich 

hofpital,  may  b  d. 

icil,  m  ile  in  the  reign  of  king  William  III, 
and  ilfterwai  I  bj  queen  Anne,  a  method  was  di- 

rected to  be  obferved  by  the  commanders  of  men  of  war,  &rc. 
in  examining  and  I  the  puloners  taken  on  board  pri- 


vateers, for  the  more  cafy  conviction  of  traitors  and  pirates, 
being  Britifh  fubjeeb,  found  in  privateer:,  belonging  to  the 
enemy. 

All  prifoners  fufpected  as  fuch  to  be  carefully  examined,  and 
fuch  as  own  their  country,  fhall  fign  their  examinations  : 
alfo  three  or  four  of  the  fhip's  company  fhall  take  particular 
notice  of  fuch  as  confefs  themfelves  born  Britifh  fubjects,  or 
are  fufpected  to  be  fo  by  their  language,  or  any  other  cir- 
cumftances,  to  the  end  they  may  fpeak  pofitively  on  a  trial. 
On  taking  any  privateer,  the  papers,  particularly  the  com- 
miffion,  and  roll  de  l'equipage,  are  carefully  to  be  fecured 
and  after  particular  notice  taken  of  them,  and  being  flo-ried 
by  three  or  four  of  the  fhip's  crew,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
prove  the  fame,  if  required  :  they  are  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
judge  of  the  admiralty  at  Doctor's-Commons. 
If  no  commiffion  be  found,  all  the  prifoners  are  to  be  carried 
before  fome  magiftrate  as  foon  as  brought  on  fhore,  with 
fuch  witneffes  as  are  thought  requifite,  who  can  fpeak  to  the 
manner  of  capture,  &c.  and  thereupon  all  the  faid  prifoners 
fhall  be  committed  as  pirates. 

The  captains,  officers,  and  failors,  of  all  fhips  appointed  to 
convoy  merchants  fhips  or  others,  fhall  duly  attend  upon 
that  charge  without  delay,  according  to  their  inftructions  * 
and  whofoever  fhall  neglect  their  duty  in  this  cafe,  and  not 
defend  the  fhips  and  merchandize  in  their  convoy,  or  fhall 
extort  any  reward,  from  any  merchant  or  mafter  of  fhip  for 
convoying  fuch  fhips  belonging  to  his  majefty's  fubjects,  fhall 
be  obliged  to  make  reparation  of  the  damage,  as  the  court  of 
admiralty  fhall  adjudge,  and  fhall  be  otherwifepunifhed  by  a 
court  martial.  13  Car.  11.  confirmed  by  22  Geo.  II. 
Cruizers  are  commonly  the  beft  failing  fhips,  appointed  by 
the  admiralty  in  certain  latitudes,  in  order  to  meet  with  and 
deftroy  the  enemy;  they  are  commonly  of  the  fmallefV  rates 
and  muft  on  no  account  leave  their  ftations  during  the  time 
for  which  they  are  appointed,  except  obliged  fo  to  do  by 
ftrefs  of  weather,  or  damage.  It  was  enacted  by  6  Ann. 
that,  befides  the  line  of  battle  fhips,  forty  and  three  others 
fhould  be  employed  as  convoys  and  cruizers  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  merchants  fhipping ;  four  of  which  were  to 
be  third  rates,  fixteen  fourth  rates,  and  the  reft  of  competent 
ftrength  to  protect  our  trade. 

See  the  article  Assurance,    the  latter  part,  in  regard  to 
Convoys. 
COPIES  of  Authors.     Under  the  articles  Book  and  Book- 
seller, we  have  endeavoured   to  lhew  the  reafonablenefs 
and  equity  of  a  law  for  the  afcertaining  of  literary  property, 
as   an  encouragement  to  men  of  letters  to  devote  their  time 
to  the  fervice  of  the  public,  by  compofing,  printing,  and 
publifhing  their  works.     And,  having  referred  from  thofa 
heads  to  the-article  of  Copies,  we  fhall  here  conclude  what 
we  have  to  urge  further  on  that  matter. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  nature,  a  principle  more  juft,  more 
unexceptionable,  and  rational,  than  that  every  individual  fhould 
be  intitled  to  the  effects  of  his  own  labour  and  induftry  ;  and 
it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  intereft  of  the  community  to  protecl: 
him  therein  :  nor  can  any  thing  prove  a  greater  obftacle  and 
difcouragement  to  learning  and  fcience,  than  the  infecurity 
and  prccarioufnefs  of  this  kind  of  property;  and  therefore 
nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  civil  fociety,  which   is 
upheld  by  literature,  and  muft  degenerate  into  a  ftate  of  fa- 
vage  barbarifm  and  brutality  without  it;  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  all  countries,  where  learning  is  contemned. 
It  is  not  every  one,  indeed,  that  ftands  in  need  of  turning 
author  for  gain's  fake  ;  people  of  large  and  independent  for- 
tunes, when  they  are  difpofed  to  ferve  the  public  in  that  ca- 
pacity, commonly  prefent  their  copies  to  bookfellers,  or  to 
fome   favourite  to  whom  their  worth  may  be  an  acceptable 
prefent.     But  thefeare  but  very  few,  when  compared  to  the 
number  of  others,  who  have  been  obliged  to  ftudy  and  pub- 
Jifh  their  performances,  from  the  reafonable  and  laudable  mo- 
tives of  private  as  well  as  public  intereft  and  advantage.     For 
perfons,  qualified  and  follicitous  to  ferve  communities  this  way 
to  any  lafting  purpofe,  are  fcldom  engaged  in  active  life  fori 
their  fupport  and  maintenance;   nor  are  fuch  ftations  ran 
compatible  with  a  life  of  clofe  ftudy,  which  muft  be  a  life 
folitude  and  retirement  from  that  hurry  and  action  required 
in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  mankind. 

Perfons  thus  naturally  turned  to  contemplation,  and  fponta- 
ncoufly  excluding  themfelves  from  all  benefits  derived  front 
the  other  ways  of  fubfiftence,  have  they  not  as  good  a  righ 
to  the  fecurity  of  their  literary  property,  as  men  have  to  anyljl 
other  kind  of  property  whatfoever?   Nay,  as  property  of  thisP 
kind  is  liable  to  be  artfully  pirated,  either  by  piece-meal, '( 
by  curtailing,  or  enlarging  with  trifling  additions,  emenda- 
tions, and  corrections,  as  they  are  too  often  very  falfely  called, 
does  not  being  thus   liable  to   public   plunder  and  outra^ 
render  literary  property  precarious  enough,  though  the  wif«j 
dom  of  the  legiflature  fhould  interpofe  to  make  the  ftronj 
law  to  fecure  it  ? 

The  cxpence  of  a  pcrfon's  education,  and  the  many  yean; 
fevere  ftudy  and  application,  as  well  as  general  converfation 
that  every  man  muft  have  the  benefit  of,  before  he  is  capabh 
of  producing  any  work  of  literature,  whereby  he  can  fubfif 
with  decenev,  fufficiently  fhews  how  much  more  hazardou 
I  th 
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the  cafe  of  fiich  men  is,  who  arc  defirous  to  be  ufefttl  in  this 
capacity,  than  that  of  any  other  clal's  in  the  community. 
To  deny  fubjects,  who  thus  devote  thcmfclvcs  to  the  public 
fervicc,  a  due  protection  for  their  literary  property  by  the 
Jaws,  is  tacitly  to  deny  the  utility  of  books  and  literature,  to 
ftrikc  at  the  foundation  of  all  feminaries,  colleges,  and  uni- 
vcrfilies,  for  the  promotion  of  letters:  is  it  not  in  effect  to 
declare  rather  in  favour  of  the  life  of  a  favage-negroe  or  Indian, 
than  that  of  a  civilized  Briton  ? 

*  Although  all  learning,  as  the  great  lord  Bacon  obferves, 

*  Should  be  referred  to  action,  yet  we  may  here  calily  fall  into 
c  the  error  of  fuppofing  the  ftomach  idle,  becaufe  it  neither 
<  performs  the  office  of  motion,  as  the  limbs  ;  nor  of  fenle, 
I  as  the  head  ;   though    it   digefts  and    diftributcs  to  all  the 

*  other  parts  :   in  the  like  manner  if  a  man  thinks  philofophy 

*  and  univerfality  but  idle  ftudics,  he  does  not  confider  that 
«  all  profeflions  are  from  thence  fupplied.'  For  more  matter 
on  this  head,  fee  the  articles  Book  and  Bookseller. 

COPPER-Mincs,  are  in  various  parts  of  the  world  more  or 
lefs.  The  molt  noted  are  thofe  which  Dr  Edward  Brown 
gave  an  account  of  to  the  Royal  Society.  They  are  as  follow : 
Hern-Ground  is  a  little  town  in  Hungary,  feated  very  high 
between  two  hills,  upon  a  part  of  land  of  the  fame  name, 
an  Hungarian  mile  difhmt  from  Newfol.  In  this  town  is  the 
entrance  into  a  large  copper-mine  very  much  digged. 
I  went  in  through  a  cuniculus,  called  Tach-ftoln.  The  fteep 
tlefcents  are  made  by  ladders  or  trees  fet  upright,  with  deep 
notches  or  flairs  cut  in  them  to  flay  the  foot  upon.  They 
are  not  troubled  with  water,  the  mine  lying  high  in  the  hill  : 
but  they  are  molefted  with  duft  and  damps. 
The  veins  of  this  mine  are  large,  many  of  them  cumulate, 
and  the  ore  very  rich  :  in  an  hundred  pounds  of  ore,  they 
ordinarily  find  twenty  pounds  of  copper  ;  fomctimes  thirty  or 
forty,  half  copper,,  and  even  to  fixty  in  the  hundred.  Much 
Of  the  ore  is  joined  fo  fail  in  the  rock,  that  it  is  fcparat.d 
with  great  difficulty.  There  are  divers  forts  of  ore,  but  the 
chief  "difference  is  between  the  yellow  and  the  black;  the 
yellow  is  pure  copper  ore,  the  black  contains  alio  a  propor- 
tion of  iilver. 

They  find  no  quickfilver  here  ;  the  mother  of  the  ore  is  yel- 
low, and  the  copper  ore  heated,  and  call  into  water,  maLeih 
it  become  like  that  of  fome  fulphureous  baths. 
They  feparate  the  metal  from  the  ore  with  great  difficulty. 
The  ore  commonly  panes  14  times  through  the  furnace  : 
fomctimes  it  is  burned,  and  other  times  melted,  fometimes 
by  itfelf,  and  fometimes  mixed  with  other  minerals  and  it's 
Own  drofs. 

There  are  d-'vers  forts  of  vitriol  found  in  this  mine,  green, 
blue,  reddifh  and  white.  There  is  alfo  a  green  earth,  01 
fediment  of  a  green  water  called  berggrun  ;  there  arelikewife 
fiones  found  of  a  beautiful  green  and  blue  colour,  and  one 
fort  on  which  turcoifes  have  been  found,  therefore  called  the 
mother  of  the  turcois. 

There  are  alfo  two  fprings  of  a  vitriolic  water,  which  arc 
affirmed  to  turn  iron  into  copper  ;  they  are  called  the  Old  and 
New  Zimeut ;  thefe  fprings  lie  deep  in  the  mine  :  the  iron  is 
ordinarily  left  in  the  water  14  days  ;  I  took  divers  pieces  for- 
merly iron,  now  appearing  to  be  copper,  out  of  the  Old  Zim- 
eut; they  are  hard  within  the  water,  and  do  not  totally  lofe 
their  figure,  and  fall  into  powder ;  they  vvilleafily  melt  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  otiier  fubftance. 
They  make  handfome  cups  and  veilels  out  of  this  fort  of 
copper. 

There  is  a  heap  of  copper  ore  by  Darwent,  near  Kefwick ; 
but,  I  fuppofe,  the  weather  hath  eaten  out  all  the  copper 
that  was  in  it :  it  is  reported  by  Mr  Davies  to  Dr  Lifter, 
that  the  thicknefs  of  the  vein  at  Gould fcope  in  New- 
lands  was  fix  feet ;  there  are  no  fhafts  now  in  being,  either 
at  Newlands  or  Caldbeck  ;  there  are  divers  adits,  but  they  are 
ufelefs,  the  workmen  have  wrought  down  the  ore  far  below 
them  ;  there  is  part  of  an  adit  wrought  at  Caldbeck,  but  it  is 
uncertain  what  it  coft  finifhing ;  for  fome  ftone  may  be 
wrought  for  20s.  a  fathom,  and  fome  of  it  may  prove  fo 
hard,  that  it  may  coft  iol.  a  fathom. 

A  ioco  1.  ftock  will  be  enough  to  begin  with,  to  get  ore  at 
Caldbeck  mines,  and  then  there  muft  be  melting-houfes  built, 
which  coft  500 1.  or  more  ;  and,  before  copper  be  made  ready 
for  fale  at  the  market,  and  the  work  come  to  pay  itfelf,  it 
will  be  fix  or  feven  years  at  leaft,  and  by  that  time  io,dool. 
will  be  ftock  little  enough. 

The  firft  work  that  was  found,  and  wrought  by  the  Dutch- 
.men  in  Conifton-Fells,  is  called  low-work;  by  an  account 
given  to-Dr  Lifter.  It  hath  a  ftulm  or  fhaft  to  draw  water 
from  the  mine.  This  work  was  left  good,  and  hath  been 
Wrought  from  the  day  to  the  evening  end  of  the  faid  work, 
forty  fathoms,  or  thereabouts  ;  the  feam  or  vein  of  copper  ore, 
then  left,  was  above  three  quarters  of  a  yard  thick  of  good 
ore  ;  which  feam  or  vein  did  go  from  the  evening  end  to  the 
morning  end  of  the  faid  work,  and  was  efteemed  200  fa- 
thoms betwixt,  wrought  as  the  vein  went ;  and  was,  when 
left,  all  near  of  a  breadth  or  thicknefs.  The  copper  ore,  in 
this  work,  was  mixed  with  fome  filver  or  lead  ore. 
The  fecond  work,  called  white  work,  or  new  work,  about 
forty  fathom  from  the  firft,  was  wrought  about  ten  fathom 
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deep  ;   the  feam,  then  left,  was  about  twenty-two  inches  of 

iod  copper  ore. 
The  third  is  called  tung-brow,  a  little  diftant  from  the  laft, 
fcing  wrought  about  thirty  fathom,  and  the  feam  about  two 
feet  thick  of  the  like  ore. 

The  fourth  is  called  God's- blcffing,  or  thurdlchcad,  being 
wrought  about  thirty  fathom,  and  being  from  the  laft  1 
about  a  mile,  the  thicknefs  of  the  feam  of  ore  above  a  yard, 
when  left  oft",  and  thought  to  be  much  of  it  gold  ore. 
The  fifth,  called  hen-cragg,  is  a  mile  from  the  laft,  wrought 
about  two  fathoms ;  a  fmall  feam,  but  excellent  ore. 
The  fixth  work  is  called  fumy-work,  at  Lever's-water,  at  the 
water-fide;  and,  a  little  above  that,  Hanch  Clocker's  work  ; 
a  little  above  that,  George  Towers  and  William  Dixon's  work; 
Bartlc  Clocker's  work  ;  near  the  laft,  Richard  Tower's  work  ; 
then  John  Saclock's  work,  and  Hanch  Mire's  work  ;  being 
in  all  feven  works,  and  lie  all  together,  and  about  a  mile  from 
the  fifth  work  abovefaid  ;  and  wrought  about  ten  or  twelve 
fathom  ;  the  feam  of  ore  about  fixtccn  inches  thick  ;  the  ftone 
very  foft,  and  the  ore  very  rich,  and  much  of  the  laid  ore 
green.  If  the  turn  was  drained,  it  is  thought  that  all  thefe 
feven  works  would  come  into  one,  and  that  it  would  be  the 
belt  work  that  ever  was  in  thefe  parts. 

The  feventh  work  is  called  gray-cragg-beck,  wrought  but  a 
little,  the  feam  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  of  as  good  ore 
as  any  of  the  other  works. 

The  eighth  is  called  John  Dixon's  work  in  Brumfel,  was 
wrought  about  two  fathom,  the  feam  about  twenty- four  inches 
thick,  and  efteemed  the  belt  ore,  except  God's-bleffing  ;  it  ii; 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  laft  work. 

The  ninth  work  is  called  the  wide  work,  or  Thomas  Hirn's 
work,  wrought  about  60  fathom,  and  left  a  feam  above  26 
inches  thick,  when  the  work  was  given  over,  of  very  good  ore. 
1 1  has  a  fhaft  or  pump  to  draw  the  water  away,  and  it  is  from 
the  laft  work  about  two  miles. 

The  tenth  work  is  called  three-kings  in  Tilburthwait,  being 
three  works,  and  wrought  about  forty  fathom  a-piece,  the 
feam  hung  about  14  inches  of  very  good  ore. 
Thefe  are  all  the  works  that  have  been  wrought  in  Conifton- 
Fells:  moft  of  them  have  fmall  feams  near  the  copper,  of  a 
grey  fort  of  ore,  in  fmall  threads. 

There  are  lately  difcovtred  three  veins  in  Torvcrwel,  and 
about  ten  in  other  places,  and  all  within  two  miles  of  the 
fiift  work  in  Conifton-Fells,  and  as  hopeful  as  thofe  that  have 
been  wrought  in. 

When  the  ore  that  was  got  at  Conifton  came  to  be  fmclted  at 
Kefwick,  they  found  it  fo  much  to  exceed  the  copper  ore  of 
either  Caldbeck  or  Newlands,  that  they  let  fall  thefc  works, 
and  lent  the  workmen  to  Conifton-Fells  ;  fo  that  there  were 
140  men  kept  conftantly  at  the  works  there ;  and  the  ore 
that  they  got,  did  fufficiently  furnifh  and  fupply  the  fmelt*. 
houfes  at  Kefwick. 

The  rate  that  was  given  for  getting  of  copper  ore,  was  ac- 
cording to  it's  goodnefs,  from  8  s.  a  kibble,  to  2  s.  6  d.  every 
kibble  being  near  a  horfe-load  in  weight,  it  being  firft  beaten 
very  fmall,  wafhed  and  fitted  through  an  iron  fieve,  then 
meafured  or  weighed. 

There  was  near  the  firft  work  a  ftamp-houfe,  which  went  by 
water,  and  feveral  perfons  were  employed  to  bring  the  re- 
fufe  from  each  work,  that  the  miners  did  throw  away,  to 
the  ftamp-houfe,  where  it  was  ftamped,  wafhed,  and  or- 
dered, and  they  had  2  s.  6d.  for  their  pains. 

Of  the  fmelting  and  refining  of  copper  from  it's  native  ore. 

Under  the  article  Assay,  I  have  fhewed  the  moft  facile  me- 
thods of  making  trials  in  fmall  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  ores, 
in  order  to  afcertain  their  value,  either  with  regard  to  the 
purchafe,  or  the  fale  of  them  in  large  quantities.  I  fhall 
now  fhew  how  the  copper  ores  may  be  managed  in  the  great 
works,  fo  as  to  be  duly  fmelted  and  jrefined  for  their  copper. 

Remarks. 

Previous  to  which,  I  judge  it  eligible  to  take  notice  of  what 
the  learned  Mr  Boyle  fays  in  regard  to  fluxes  in  general,  which 
are  made  ufe  of  in  the  feparation  of  metals  from  their  ores : 
«  I  muft  nof  -omit,  fays  that  great  man,  that  though  many, 
'  who  make  trials  of  ores,  value  their  own  flux  powders,  or 

*  fuch  as  are  cried  up  by  others ;  yet  they  commonly  feem 

*  to  expect  nothing  from  thofe  they  prefer,  more  than  that 

*  they  mould  facilitate  the  fufion  of  the  ore,  as  that  which 
'  being  once  done,  the  metalline  part  will  feparate  by  it's 
1  own  weight,    or,    as  it   were  fpontaneoufly.      But  yet, 

*  having  purpofely  examined  the  matter  more  nicely,    and 

*  compared  the  quantities  of  metal  obtained  from  two  por- 
«  tions,  of  equal  weight,  of  the   fame  ore,  we  found  thofe 

*  proportions  confiderably  differed  j  though  that  which  yield- 

*  ed  leaft  metal,  was  fluxed  down  with  a  coftly  and  well 
«  adapted  powder.     And  I  doubt  not,  but  from  other  me- 

*  talline  ores,  a  greater  quantity  of  pure  metal  is  obtainable, 
'  by  fome  flux  powders,  that  are  but   little  employed,   or 

*  known,  than  by  others  that  are  much  more  common  and 
'  famous.  Thus  two  equal  portions  of  the  fame  lead  ore, 
4  clear  of  fpar,  being  the  one  reduced  with  a  due  weight  of 

*  nitre  and  tartar  fulminated  together,  afforded  me  a  much 

«  lefs 
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*  lefs  proportion  of  malleable  lead,  than  the  other,  by  means 
«  of  half,  or  a  quarter  the  quantity  of  filings  of  iron.     And, 

*  to  inftance  in  a  much  more  precious  mineral  than  lead  ore, 
c  I  tried  the  like  with  fome  ounces  of  good  native  cinnabar, 

*  finely  pulverized  ;  by  adding  to  one  half  a  fixed  alkali  of 
c  tartar,  and  to  the  other  a  different  flux-powder,  we  ob- 
«  tained  from  the  former  twice  as  much  mercury  as  we  did 
■  from  the  latter,  though  diftilled  with  a  fixed  alkali,  even 

*  of  a  mineral  nature.' 

Thefe  obfervations  of  that  great  experimentalift  in  philofo- 
phy  being  attended  to,  it  becomes  the  fmelter  in  large  works 
as  well  as  the  fmall  affayer  of  ores,  to  confider  well  what 
kind  of  flux  is  the  beft  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  ore  he. 
is  about  to  work  upon.  For  there  are  divers  forts  of  copper, 
as  well  as  of  other  ores  ;  that  is,  the  metal  may  be  fome- 
times  mixed  with  a  (tony,  fparry,  fandy,  arfenical,  or  ful- 
phureous  matter,  ccc.  for  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
heterogeneous  matter  wherewith  the  metal  is  entangled  by 
nature,  the  metallurgift  mult  accommodate  his  fluxing  mate- 
rials, otherwife  he  may  be  liable  either  to  vitrify  part  of  the 
metal,  or  fo  fconfy  the  fame,  and  lock  it  up  in  it's  impure 
matter,  that  he  cannot  feparate  it,  efpecially  where  tons  of 
ore  are  worked  at  a  time,  but  at  a  very  great  expence,  and 
fometimes,  indeed,  at  the  expence  of  the  ruin  of  his  fur- 
nace. This  I  have  feen  done  by  fome  unfkilful  people,  when 
they  have  been  fmelting  ores  in  the  great  works,  fomething 
different  in  their  nature  to  what  they  had  been  ufed  to. 
Wherefore,  in  order  to  make  a  right  judgment  what  fluxing 
materials  are  the  beft  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  ore,  when 
■wrought  in  the  large  way,  it  is  requifite  that  judicious  allays 
be  previoufly  made ;  in  order  to  determine  not  only  which 
affords  the  greateft  quantity  of  metal,  but  which  feparates  the 
fame  in  the  pureft  manner,  and  neareft  to  its  defired  ftate  of 
malleability,  and  alfo  which  expedites  the  fuflbility,  becaufe 
of  the  faving  of  fuel  in  the  courfe  of  the  operation  :  and, 
■without  thofe  previous  affays,  it  is  by  no  means  advifeable  to 
fmelt  large  quantities  of  ore,  that  have  never  been  fmelted 
before  by  the  operators.  But  perfons  well  experienced  in 
thefe  things  will,  at  the  fight  of  an  ore,  make  a  very  good 
judgment,  whether  it  is  of  the  hard  or  the  foft  kind,  and 
what  methods  are  proper  to  be  taken  therewith,  as  by  mix- 
ing various  forts  together,  or  by  fuiting  their  fluxing  mate- 
rials accordingly. 

Of  the  general  methods  of  feparating  copper  from  it's  ore. 
After  a  proper  affay,  the  ore  is  treated  according  to  the  fub- 
ftances  with  which  it  is  mixed.  If  it  abounds  with  filvcr, 
'tis  firft  gently  warmed  and  calcined,  'till  a  great  part  of  the 
fulphur  goes  off  in  fume.  At  Goflaw  in  Germany,  they  firft 
break  the  ore  in  pretty  large  lumps,  then  hum  it  in  an  open 
fire  of  wood  and  charcoal  ;  after  which  they  beat  it  fmaller, 
and  warm  it  twice  again  :  and  thus  make  it  fit  for  the  firft 
furnace  where  it  is  melted  into  a  ftony  red  matter,  called 
copper-ftone;  which  being  again  roafted  and  melted,  be- 
comes black  copper  ;  this  they  roaft  again,  in  order  ftill  more 
to  free  it  from  it's  fulphur,  and  now  it  is  in  a  fit  ftate  to  be 
nealed  for  it's  filver;  which  they  extract,  by  adding  four 
parts  of  lead  to  one  of  the  black  copper,  then  melting  them 
together  in  a  ftrong  fire,  and  calling  the  mafs  into  moulds, 
where  it  hardens  into  blocks.  Thefe  are  carried  to  another  fur- 
nace, and  buried  in  charcoal ;  giving  only  a  gentle  heat,  'till  the 
lead  and  filver  melt  and  run  away  together  into  the  receiver, 
leaving  the  copper-blocks  unmelted  behind,  which  are  thus 
honey-combed  and  drained  of  their  filver  ;  but  left  capable  of 
bein<*  brought  to  tough  and  malleable  copper,  by  repeated 
fufion.  In  the  Hungarian  mines  we  have  feen,  that  Dr 
Brown  tells  us,  they  fometimes  burn  the  ore,  and  fometimes 
melt  it ;  and  this  fometimes  by  itfelf,  and  fometimes  mixed, 
with  other  minerals  and  its  own  drofs. 

The  purification  of  copper  chiefly  depends  upon  totally  free- 
ing it  from  it's  fulphur,  which  may  be  done  for  the  more 
curious  ufes,  by  melting  it  feveral  times  with  fixed  alkali's, 
nitre,  or  borax. 

After  the  heterogeneous  parts  have  been  thrown  off,  as  be- 
fore directed,  from  the  proper  earth  of  the  ore,  the  pure  me- 
tal then  remains  to  be  feparated  from  this  earth  by  fufion. 
But  there  are  two  difficulties,  at  leaft  one  or  other  of  them 
always  found  in  this  affair.     For,  (i.)  This  proper  mineral 
earth,  how  fluxiblc  focver  it  may  prove  in  gold  and  filver, 
yet  fcarcc  conies  up  to  the  fufibility  of  the  pure  metal;  but 
is  apt  rather  to  flow  thick  and   fluggiih,  unlefs  the  fire  be 
very  intenfe  indeed  :  but 'tis  plain,  that,  if  this  fubftance  re- 
mains vifcous,    the   moleculae   of    the  metal   cannot    fink 
through  it,  in  order  to  form  a  metalline  mafs  at  the  bottom. 
(2.)  Sometimes  only  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  pure  metal  lies 
concealed  in  a  van:  body  of  fuch  adhering  earth,  or  wrapped 
up  with  the  matter   of  other  metals  j  whence  one  of  thefe 
two  inconvcnicncies  muft  arife,  viz.  cither  that  the   fmall 
quantity  of  metal  cannot  well,  under  fo  great  a  load  of  re- 
crement, come  into  a  little  mafs  ;  or  elfe,  if  it  could,  it  muft 
of  neccflity  be   fo  violently   agitated  and  tolled  about  by  the 
ftrong  fire  required  to  keep  fo  large  a  bulk  of  flag  in  fufion, 
as  in  the  ebullition  to  be  again  involved,  as  it  were,  in  little 
drops  or  bubbles  among  the  pappy  mafs  of  the  fcoria. 
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Thefe  two  inconveniences  have  their  two  remedies.  (1.)  The 
firft  is,  to  add  fuch  fubftanccs  as  promote  vitrification,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  caufe  a  thin  flux  of  the  vitrified  body.  Such 
fubftances  are,  for  the  large  work,  fand,  fluxilemud,  alkaline 
fait,  tartar,  nitre,  &c.  and,  for  the  fmall,  glafsof  lead,  a  little 
borax,  or  any  compound  flux-falt,  the  bafis  whereof  are  com- 
monly tartar  and  nitre.  ( 2. )  The  fecond  is  to  add  a  metal  itfelf. 
This  is  a  common  way,  and  feems  greatly  improveable,  if  it 
can  be  brought  to  anfwer  the  expence.  In  this  cafe,  as  a 
greater  mafs  of  metal  cannot,  by  the  fame  fire,  be  fo  much 
agitated  and  toffed  about  as  a  lefs,  or,  if  it  could  be  agitated 
as  much,  yet  all  it's  particles  would  cohere  more  firmly  in  a 
large  mafs  than  in  a  fmall  one  ;  hence,  by  fuch  an  addition 
of  metal,  the  little  mafs  that  would  otherwife  be  with  diffi- 
culty collected  from  the  feveral  falling  particles  of  the  melted 
matter,  is  artificially  enlarged,  fo  as  to  cover  the  whole  bot- 
tom of  the  melting-pot;  in  confequence  whereof,  all  the 
fingle  metallic  particles  that  fall  afterwards,  are  eafily  catched 
and  detained  below,  by  the  large  metalline  mafs,  which  there, 
lies  ready  to  receive  them. 

Copper,  being  of  itfelf  of  difficult  fufion,  requires  fuch  a  fire 
as  is  able  to  melt  it's  glaffy  fcoria  fufficiently  thin,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  melted  itfelf;  and  this  it  does,  unlefs  the  flints 
fhould  prove  very  obftinate  indeed.  Hence  bare  fufion,  fome- 
times, without  any  other  affiftance,  will  bring  out  this  metal 
from  it's  ore,  and  throw  it  down  into  a  mafs,  the  fcoria  here 
flowing  fo  thin,  as  readily  to  fuffer  the  metalline  particles  to 
fink  through  it;  but,  when  the  ore  is  more  ftubborn,  it's 
feparation  may  be  promoted  by  metalline,  or  other  additions 
as  abovementioned. 

In  fhort,  the  difficulty  of  thus  feparating  the  metal  from  it's 
proper  earth,  is  principally  found  in  the  ores  of  filver,  gold, 
and  copper  ;  but  lead  and  tin,  being  very  fufible  bodies,  are 
much  eafier  melted  from  their  adhering  mineral  matter.  See 
the  articles  Assay,  Metallurgy,  Ores. 
COPPERAS,  COPPERAS  STONES,  which  fome  call 
GOLD  STONES,  are  found  on  the  fea-fhore  in  Effex, 
Hampshire,  and  fo  weft  ward.  There  are  great  quantities  in 
the  cliffs,  but  not  fo  good  as  thofe  on  the  fhore,  where  the 
tides  ebb  and  flow  over  them. 

The  beft  of  them  are  of  a  bright,  fhining,  filver  colour;  the 
next,  fuch  as  are  of  a  rufty  deep  yellow  ;  the  worft,  fuch  as 
have  gravel  and  dirt  in  them,  of  a  fadder  umber  colour. 
In  the  midft  of  thefe  ftones  are  fometimes  found  the  fhells  of 
cockles,  and  other  fmall  fhell-fifhes,  fmall  pieces  of  the  planks 
of  fhips,  and  pieces  of  fea-coal. 

In  order  to  the  making  of  copperas,  they  make  beds,  accord- 
ing as  the  ground  will  permit;  thofe  at  Deptford  are  about- 
100  feet  long,  15  feet  broad  at  the  top,  and  12  feet  deep^ 
fhelving  all  the  way  to  the  bottom. 

They  ram  the  bed  very  well,  firft  with  ftrong  clay,  and  then 
with  the  rubbifh  of  chalk,  whereby  the  liquor  which  drains 
out  of  the  diffolution  of  the  ftones,  is  conveyed  into  a  wooden 
fhallow  trough,  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  covered 
with  a  board  ;  being  alfo  boarded  on  all  fides,  and  laid  lower 
at  one  end  than  the  other,  whereby  the  liquor  is  conveyed 
into  a  ciftern  under  the  boiling-houfe. 

When  the  beds  are  indifferently  well  dried,  they  lay  on  the 
ftones  about  two  feet  thick. 

Thefe  ftones  will  be  five  or  fix  years  before  they  yield  any 
confiderable  quantity  of  liquor;  and,  before  that,  the  liquor 
which  they  yield  is  but  weak. 

They  ripen  by  the  fun  and  rain  :  yet  experience  proves,  that 
the  watering  the  ftones,  although  with  water  prepared  by 
lying  in  the  fun,  and  poured  through  very  fmall  holes  of  |; 
watering-pot,  doth  retard  the  work. 

In  time  thefe  ftones  turn  into  a  kind  of  vitriolic  earth,  which 
will  fwell  and  ferment  like'leavened  dough. 
When  the  bed  is  come  to  perfection,  then  once  in  four  years 
they  refrefh  it,  by  laying  new  ftones  on  the  top. 
When  they  make  a  new  bed,  they  take  a  good  quantity  of 
the  old  fermented  earth,  and  mingle  it  with  new  ftones* 
whereby  the  work  is  haftened.  Thus  the  old  earth  neve{ 
becomes  ufelefs. 

The  ciftern  beforementioned  is  made  of  ftrong  oaken  boards, 
well  jointed  and  caulked.  That  at  Deptford  will  contain  700 
tons  of  liquor.  Great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  liquor  doth 
not  drain  through  the  beds,  or  out  of  the  ciftern.  The  beft 
way  to  prevent  the  fame,  is  to  divide  the  ciftern  in  the  middle, 
by  oaken  boards,  caulked  as  before;  whereby  one  of  them 
may  be  mended  in  cafe  of  a  defect. 

The  more  rain  falls,  the  more,  but  the  weaker,  will  be  the 
liquor  ;  the  goodnefs  whereof  is  tried  by  weights  prepared  for 
that  purpofe.  Fourteen  penny-weights  is  rich  ;  or,  an  egg 
being  put  into  the  liquor,  the  higher  it  fwims  above  the 
liquor,  the  ftrongcr  it  is  :  fometimes  the  egg  will  fwim  near 
half  above  the  liquor. 

Within  one  minute  after  an  egg  is  put  in,  the  ambient  liquor! 
will  boil  and  froth,  and,  in  three  minutes,  the  fhcll  will  be| 
quite  worn  off. 

A  drop  of  this  liquor,  falling  on  the  manufactures  of  hemp, 
flax,  or  cotton-wool,  will  prefently  burn  a  hole  through  it,  as 
alfo  in  woollen  and  leather. 

Out  of  the  aforefaid  ciftern,  the  liquor  is  pumped  into  a  boiler 
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of  had,  about  eight  feet  fqiiare,  containing  about  12  tons, 
which  is  thus  ordered.  Firft  they  lny  long  pieces  of  caft  iron, 
12  inches  fq  11.11  e,  as  long  as  the  breadth  of  the  boiler,  about 
12  inches  one  from  another,  and  24  inches  above  the  furfacc 
of  the  fire.  Then  croffwife  they  lay  ordinary  flat  iron  bars, 
as  clofe  as  they  can  lie,  the  fides  being  made  up  with  brick- 
work. In  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  this  boiler  is  laid  a 
trough  of  lead,  wherein  they  put  at  fir  ft  IOO  pounds  weight 
of  old  iron. 

The  fuel  for  boiling  is  Ncwcaftlc  cOals.  By  degrees,  in  the 
boiling,  they  put  in  more  iron,  amounting  in  all  to  1500 
pounds  weight  in  a  boiling.  As  the  liquor  waftcs  in  boiling, 
they  pump  in  frefh  liquor  into  the  boiler  ;  whereby,  and  by 
a  defect  in  ordering  the  fire,  they  were  wont  to  be  above  20 
days  before  it  was  enough  ;  when  that  is,  they  try  by  taking 
up  a  fmall  quantity  of  liquor  into  a  fhallow  earthen  pan,  and 
obferving  how  foon  it  will  gather  and  cruft  about  the  fides 
thereof.  But  now  of  late,  by  the  ingenious  contrivance  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Crifp,  the  work  is  much  facilitated  ;  for,  at  his 
work  at  Deptford,  they  boil  off  three  boilers  of  ordinary  li- 
quor in  one  week  ;  which  is  done  firft  by  ordering  the  furnace 
fo,  as  that  the  heat  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  bottom  and 
fides  of  the  furnace. 

Then,  whereas  they  were  wont  to  pump  cold  liquor  into  the 
boiler,  to  fupply  the  wafte  in  boiling,  whereby  the  boiler  was 
checked  fometimes  ten  hours,  Sir  Nicholas's  work  hath  now 
a  veffel  of  lead,  which  he  calls  a  heater,  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  boiler,  and  a  little  higher,  fuppoi  ted  by  bars  of  iron,  as 
before,  and  filled  with  liquor,  which,  by  a  conveyance  of 
heat  from  the  furnace  is  kept  near  boiling  hot,  and  fo  con- 
tinually fupplies  the  wafte  of  the  boiler,  without  hindering 
the  boiling.  Thirdly,  by  putting  due  proportions  of  iron 
from  time  to  time  into  the  boiler  ;  as  foon  as  they  perceive  the 
liquor  to  boil  flowly,  they  put  in  more  iron,  which  will  foon 
quicken  it.  B.  fides,  if  they  do  not  continually  fupply  the 
boiling  liquor  with  iroii,  the  copperas  will  gather  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler,  and  melt  it:  and  fo  it  will  doj  if  the  li- 
quor be  riot  prefently  drawn  off  fiom  the  boiler  into  a  cooler, 
fo  foon  as  it  is  enough. 

The  cooler  is  oblong,  20  feet  long,  nine  feet  over  at  the  top, 
five  feet  deep,  tapered  towards  the  bottom,  made  of  1 
Into  this  they  let  the  liquor  run,  fo  foon  as  it  is  boiled  enough. 
The  copperas  herein  will  be  gathering,  or  (hooting,  14  or  15 
days,  and  gathers  as  much  on  the  fides  as  in  the  bottom,  viz. 
about  live  inches  thick.  Some  put  bulhcs  into  the  cooler, 
about  which  the  copperas  will  gather  ;  but  at  Deptford  they 
make  no  ufe  of  any. 

That  which  fticks   to  the  fides,  and  to   the  bufhes,  is  of  a 
bright  green,  that  in  the  bottom  of  a  foul  and  dirty  colour. 
In  the  end   of  14  days  they  convey  the  liquor  into  another 
cooler,  and  referve  it  to  be  boiled  again  with  new  liquor. 
The  copperas  they  fhovel  on  a   floor  adjoining,  fo  that  the 
liquor  may  drain  from  it  into  a  cooler. 
The  fleam  which  comes  from  the  boiling  is  of  an  acrimonious 
finell. 

Copperas  may  be  boiled  without  iron,  but  with  difficulty; 
without  it  the  boiler  will  be  in  danger  of  melting. 
Sometimes,  in  ftirring  the  earth  upon  the  beds,  they  find 
pieces  of  copperas,  produced  by  lying  in  the  fun. 
The  common  green  vitriol,  or  Englifh  copperas,  is  made  at 
Deptford  in  the  following  manner,  from  pyrites,  which  are 
round,  ponderous,  clofc  ftones,  of  a  dufky  colour  on  the 
outfide,  but  having  their  inner  fubftance  radiated  like  a  ftar, 
from  the  center  to  the  circumference.  They  originally  yield 
no  tafte  of  vitriol,  and  are  found  along  the  fhores  of  Effex, 
Suffcx,  &c.  When  calcined,  they  yield  a  fume  like  that  of 
brimftone,  and  leave  a  red  calx,  containing  iron,  behind. 
Expofed  to  the  open  air  in  heaps,  for  a  length  of  time,  they 
feem  to  ferment,  heave,  fwell,  crack,  and  fall  to  pieces,  and 
then  yield  a  white  downy  cfflorcfcence,  of  an  acrid  ftyptic 
pftc  :  and  thus  the  white  fubftance  of  theftone  feems  to  dif- 
folve,  and  fall  to  duft,  of  a  faline,  vitriolic,  and  fulphureous 
tafte  and  fniell. 

A  heap  of  thefe  ftones,  two  or  three  feet  thick,  they  lay  in  a 
bi-d,  well  rammed  :  where,  being  turned  once  in  fix  months, 
in  five  or  fix  years,  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  rain,  they 
begin  to  diffolve,  and  yield  a  liquor,  which  is  received  in  pits, 
and  hence  conveyed  into  a  ciftern  in  a  boiling  houfe.  The 
liquor  at  length  being  pumped  out  of  the  cifternintoa  leaden 
boiler,  and  a  quantity  of  iron  added  thereto,  in  two  or  three 
days  the  boiling  is  compleated,  care  having  been  taken  all 
Hong,  to  fupply  it  with  frefh  quantities  of  iron,  to  reftore  the 
boiling,  whenever  it  feems  to  abate  ;  when  boiled  Sufficiently, 
it  is  drawn  off  into  a  cooler,  with  fticks  acrofs,  where  it  is 
left -i  4  or  15  days,  to  fhoot. 

It  appears  that  the  diverfuy  of  colours  in  vitriols  arifes  from  the 
difference  wherein  the  fait,  or  acid,  is  received  ;  in  blue,  the 
fait  is  joined  with  copper';  in  green,  with  iron;  in  white, 
with  calamine,  or  feme  ferrugineous  earth,  mixed  with  lead 
or  tin.  As  to  red  vitriol,  called  colcothar,  it's  colour  is  ad- 
ventitious, and  feems  to  arife  from  a  calcination  which  the 
vitriol  undergoes,  either  by  art  or  fome  fubterraneous  fire. 
This  is  not  only  fupported  by  the  natural  hiftory  of  vitriol, 
but  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  numerous  analyfes  made  of  the 
Vol.  I. 


icvcral  kinds  of  vitriol,  and  the  artificial  preparation  of  'there 
upon  inch  principles;  fo  that  it  may  pretty  fafely  pals  for  a 
general  truth,  (hat  all  vitriol  confifts  of  water,  a  metalline 
part,  and  an  acid  combined  :  that  the  water  gives  the  trans- 
parency, or  cryftalline  form  ;  that  the  acid  diflolves  the  me- 
tal, and  thus  gives  the  colour  ;  and  that  all  three  arc  thus 
united  together. 

It's  uf;s. 

The  ufes  of  copperas  are  numerous.  It  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient in  the  dyeing  of  wool,  cloths,  and  hats  black,  in  mak- 
ing ink,  in  tanning  and  drefling  leather,  &c.  And  from 
hence  is  prepared  oil  of  vitriol,  and  a  kind  of  Spanifh  brown 
for  painters. 

O  R  A  L  is  a  plant  of  a  peculiar  ftruclure  and  figure  :  it  is 
met  with  in  the  fhops  in  final]  branched  pieces  :  they  arc  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  of  a  hard  and  ftony  nature,  very  heavy,  and 
have  neither  fmell  nor  tafte. 

Thefe  are  the  fragments  of  the  coral  plant ;  the  larger  pieces 
are  ufed  for  other  purpofes,  and  are  dearer,  but  thefe  poffels 
as  much  virtue.  The  plant  grows  not  only  on  rocks  and 
ftones,  but  on  fca-fliells,  and  on  any  folid  body  it  meets  with 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

When  frefh  taken  out  of  the  fea,  it  has  much  more  virtue 
than  after  it  has  been  kept  for  years  in  the  fhops. 
It  is  evident,  from  many  experiments,  that  it  is  not,  as  fonic 
fuppofe,  a  mere  terreftrial  abforbent  ;  it  plainly  contains  par- 
ticles of  a  bituminous,  falinc,  and  urinous  nature  :  which, 
however,  are  found  in  greater  perfection,  when  frefh,  than 
after  keeping.  We  ufe  it  as  an  aftringent  and  abforbent  in 
diarrhoeas,  the  fluor  albus,  and  hasmorrh?.g<  s,  but  onlv  m 
conjunction  with  other  medicines  of  the  fame  intention. 
The  beft  method  of  preparing  a  real  tincture  of  coral  is,  by 
extracting  the  red  colour  with  oil  of  annifeed,  then  diftilling 
oft  the  greater  part  of  the  oil,  adding  oil  of  taitar  to  the  re- 
mainder, and  evaporating  the  whole  to  a  dry  mafs,  on  which 
fpirit  of  wiir-  is  to  be  poured,  to  extract  the  tincture. 
We  hear  of  white  coral  in  the  fhops,  winch  many  fuppofe  of 
greater  virtue,  than  the  red  ;  but  what  we  meet  with  under 
this  name,  is  a  fpecies  of  another  fea  plant,  the  madrepora. 
I'll.-  feveral  fpecies  of  it  in  the  fhops,  under  the  name  of 
white  coral,  arc  all  light  and  hollow,  and  marked  with  holes 
on  the  outfide.  A  chemical  analyfis  fheus  it  cannot  poiicfs 
the  virtues  of  the  red,  whatever  people  may  imagine,  for  it 
yields  no  oil  or  bituminous  matter  on  diftillation,  but  only  a 
volatile  urinous  fpirit. 

Of  the  Coral  Fishery. 

Red  coral  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  fhores  of 
Provence,  from  Cape  de  la  Couronne,  to  that  of  St.Tropez  ; 
about  the  ifles  of  Majorca  and  Minorca;  on  the  fouth  of 
Sicily;  on  the  coafts  of  Africa  ;  and  laftly  in  the  Ethiopic 
Ocean,  about  Cape  Negro. 

The  divers  fay  that  the  little  branches  are  found  only  in  the 
caverns  whofe  iituation  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  furface,  and 
arc  open  to  the  fouth. 

In  Provence  they  ufe  two  machines  in  fifhing  for  it.  The 
one,  which  pulls  it  from  the  rocks,  is  a  large  wooden  crofs, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  a  heavy  leaden  ball,  and  it  is  fuf- 
tained  by  a  very  long  and  ftrong  cord.  At  each  extremity 
of  the  crofs  is  fixed  a  round  net.  When  it  is  let  down  into 
the  water,  where  the  divers  have  found  there  is  plenty  of  co- 
ral, he  that  guides  it  pufhes  one  or  two  arms  of  the  crofs  into 
the  cavities,  which  entangles  the  coral  in  the  netting,  and 
thofe  who  are  in  the  boat  break  it,  and  draw  it  out  of  the 
water. 

The  other  machine  ufed  for  drawing  coral  out  of  the  deepeft 
waters  where  they  fifh  for  it,  is  a  very  long  beam,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  fixed  an  iron  ring,  a  foot  and  an  half  in  diameter, 
having  a  reticular  bag,  with  two  round  nets  on  each  fide. 
This  beam  is  faftcned,  by  two  very  long  ropes,  to  the  ftem 
and  ftem  of  the  boat.  It  is  let  down  to  the  bottom  by  means 
of  a  plummet  fixed  to  it,  and  is  directed  into  the  deep  ca- 
verns by  the^boat's  motion.  The  ring  breaks  off  the  fmall 
branches  on  the  top  of  the  caverns,  and  the  nets  entangle  and 
retain  the  other.  Sometimes  they  find  branches  that  weigh 
three  or  four  pounds  weight,  but  it  is  feldom.  The  reafon 
they  find  large  branches  but  rarely,  is  becaufe  they  have  liber- 
ty of  fifhing  too  often,  that  the  plants  have  not  time  to  attain 
their  full  growth,  which  requires  fome  years. 
As  they  fifh  at  random,  where  they  think  there  is  large  coral, 
they  break  the  young  fprigs  they  meet  with  there,  forcing 
their  inftruments  to  and  fro,  in  hopes  of  getting  the  large 
branches,  which  does  not  always  anfwer  their  end  :  though 
they  commonly  prefer  a  quantity  in  weight  to  the  bi<rnefs  of 
the  pieces,  becaufe  they  agree  with  their  mafters  for  fo  much 
the  pound. 

The  manner  of  fifhing  for  coral  being  nearly  the  fame  where- 
ever  it  is  found,  it  will  fuffice  to  initance  in  that  ufed  at  the 
Baftion  of  France,  where  a  great  quantity  is  got,,  under  the 
direction  of  the  company  eftablifhed  at  Marfeilles  for  that 
fifhery. 

The  fifhers,  who  come  yearly   at  the   feafon  to  fifh  for  the 

company,  bring  nothing  but  themfelves,  every  thing  needful 
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being  found  them,  even  to  the  boats  and  vcfTels,  and  deliver- 
ed to  them  fitted  for  fca,  with  fails,  anchors,  &c.  of  all 
which  they  are  to  give  an  account  at  their  return. 
There  are  feven  or  eight  men  to  a  boat,  one  of  whom  is  the 
patron,  or  proprietor.  When  the  net  is  thrown  by  the  carter, 
the  reft  work  the  veffel,  and  help  to  draw  the  fame  in. 
Before  the  fifhers  go  to  fea,  they  are  allowed  advance-money, 
and  have  ftore  of  provifion,  and  cordage  for  their  engines,  on 
terms  ftipulated. 

They  are  agreed  with,  alfo,  for  the  price  of  the  coral,  which 
is  fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs,  a  pound ;  and  they  en- 
gage, on  pain  of  corporal  punifhment,  that  neither  they  nor 
their  crew  mall  embezzle  any,  but  to  deliver  it  to  the  pro- 
prietors. 

When  the  fifhery  is  ended,  which  amounts,  one  year  with 
another,  to  25  quintals  of  coral  for  each  boat,  it  is  divided 
into  13  parts,  of  which  the  proprietor  hath  four,  the  carter 
two,  and  the  other  fix  men  one  each  ;  the  thirteenth  belongs 
to  the  company,  for  payment  of  the  boat  furnifhed  them. 
The  coral-fifhing  is  both  fatiguing  and  dangerous.  The 
fifhers,  having  bound  two  rafters  of  wood  crofs-wife,  and 
fixed  leads  to  them,  wind  a  quantity  of  hemp  loofely  about  it, 
intermingled  with  fome  large  netting.  This  inftrument  is  let 
down  where  they  think  there  is  coral,  which  being  ftrongly 
entangled  in  the  hemp  and  netting,  they  pull  it  up  again  ; 
for  which  even  fix  boats  are  fometimes  required  ;  and  if,  in 
hauling  in,  the  rope  happens  to  break,  the  fifhermen  run  the 
hazard  of  being  loft. 

Large  quantities  of  it  are  ufed  for  necklaces,  chaplets,  and 
other  like  works,  to  adorn  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  ;  and 
feveral  nations  have  a  particular  eftecm  for  it,  efpecially  the 
Japanefe,  who  prefer  it  to  any  of  the  moft  precious  ftones. 
Coral  is  part  of  the  traffic  of  Marfeilles.  Bracelets  and  neck- 
laces of  it  are  made  only  there  and  at  Genis,  and  fell  very  well 
up  the  Levant.  Befides  the  red  coral  and  white,  which  are 
the  moft  common,  there  is  fome  alfo  of  a  rofe-colour  and 
flefh-colour,  fome  half  red,  half  white,  brown,  &c.  which 
laft  comes  from  America,  the  others  being  commonly  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  Barbary  coaft. 
There  is  a  kind  of  wood,  called  in  Europe  coral-wood,  from 
the  livelinefs  of  it's  colour,  much  refembling  that  of  coral.  It 
grows  in  the  American  Iflands,  chiefly  in  thofe  called  the 
Windward  Iflands.  Some  druggifts  fell  it  for  faunders,  though 
it  hath  none  of  it's  properties  but  the  colour.  It  is  a  fit  wood 
for  turners  and  inlaid  work. 

There  are,  alfo,  in  thefe  iflands,  two  kinds  of  trees  fo  called, 
their  fruit  being  as  red  as  coral,  except  one  little  black  fpot, 
where  the  bud  is.  The  grocers  and  druggifts  call  them  red, 
or  American  peas  ;  they  are  extreme  bitter,  and  fome  pretend 
that,  fteeped  in  lemon-juice,  they  will  folder  gold  and  filver, 
like  borax. 
CORASAN,  orKHORASSAN,  including  the  kingdom 
of  Balk,  hasPerfian  Irack  with  Aftrabad  on  the  weft,  from 
which  'tis  parted  by  a  large  defert ;  Farfiftar,  with  Segeftan, 
on  the  fouth  ;  the  Grand  Mogul's  dominions  on  the  eaftand 
north-eaft,  and  Ufbeck  Tartary  on  the  north.  It  is  very  po- 
pulous and  fruitful,  and  produces  the  beft  manna  in  the  world. 
Herat  is  an  ancient  and  confiderable  city,  has  a  very  good 
trade,  being  reforted  to  by  the  Indian  merchants.  They  make 
here  very  fine  tapeftry,  and  abundance  of  rofe-water. 
CORDAGE ;  the  term  is  ufed  in  general  for  all  forts  of  cord, 
whether  fmall,  middling,  or  great,  made  ufe  of  in  the  rigging 
of  fhips. 

Cordage,  cable-laid,  as  the  feamen  term  it,  is  made  with 
nine  ftrands,  i.  e.  the  firft  three  ftrands  are  laid  flack,  and  then 
three  of  them  being  clofed  together  make  a  cable  or  cablet ; 
the  fame  for  tacks,  but  they  are  laid  tapering. 
Cordage,  hawfer-laid,  is  made  only  with  three  ftrands. 
Cordage,  ftays,  are  cable-laid,  but  made  with  four  ftrands  as 
cables  are  with  three,  with  an  addition  of  an  heart  which  goes 
through  the  center  of  them. 

The  price  of  cordage  and  cables  at  St  Peterfburgh,  in  1742, 
was  1  rouble  20  copecs  the  poude. 

Cordage  ftuped,  is  that  which,  having  been  put  in  a  tub  in  a 
very  warm  place,  hath  cart  out  it's  moifture. 
White  cordage,  is  that  which  hath  not  yet  been  tarred. 
Cordage  tarred  in  fpinning,  is   that  which  is  made  of  rope- 
yarn  ready  tarred. 

Cordage  tarred  in  the  ftove,  is  that  which  hath  parted  thro' 
hot  tar  in  coming  out  of  the  ftove.  Every  quintal  of  cordage 
may  take  about  20  pounds  of  tar. 

Cordage  re-made,  is  that  which  is  made  of  ropes  ufed  before. 
Cordage,  when  very  old,  is  ufed  for  oakum  to  caulk  the  fcams 
of  fhips  with. 

Change  cordage,  is  that  kept  in  refcrve,  in  cafe  what  is  in 
ufe  fails. 

When  a  rope  is  did  to  be  fix  inches,  'tis  fo  be  underftood  of 
it's  circumference.  A  rope  of  60  threads,  is  one  compofed 
of  fo  many  rope-yarns. 

Cordage  is  ufually  made  of  fpun  hemp:  the  great  number 
of  vefiels  built  and  fitted  out  at  Amftcnlam,  either  for  war  or 
trade,  occafion  a  great  commerce  of  all  forts  of  cordage  ne- 
ceffary  for  them.  All  which  fells  by  the  fchippunt  of  300 
pounds. 


The  fchippont  of  cordage  of  neat  hemp  cofts  ufually  56  florins; 
that  of  Koningfberg  about  58  florins,  that  of  Mufcovy  frorflj 
30  to  47  florins.  Deductions  for  weight  and  prompt  payment 
are  one  per  cent,  on  each. 

The  quantity  of  cordage  ufed  in  rigging  a  veffel  is  almoft  in- 
conceivable.    Every  rope  hath  it's  name  and  particular  ufe. 

Remarks. 

As  the  quantity  of  cordage  is  fo  very  extraordinary  that  is 
ufed  in  our  own  veil'els  and  fhipping  both  at  home  and  abroad; 
and  as  alfo  the  quantities  ufed  by  all  the  Europeans,  Ameri- 
cans, and  Afiatics,  is  immenfely  great ;  too  much  encourage- 
ment cannot  be  given  to  the  growth  of  hemp  in  our  own 
colonies  and  plantations  ;  to  the  end  that  we  might  by  that 
means,  at  lead,  amply  fupply  ourfelves,  if  we  could  not 
obtain  any  fhare  in  the  fupply  of  other  nations.  See  the 
articles  Cable,  Colonies,  and  Hemp. 

COREA,  a  kingdom  fituate  on  the  moft  eaftern  part  of  China 
between  it  and  Japan.     'Tis  a  large  peninfula,  bounded  on. 
the  weft  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Japan,  on  I 
the  fouth   by  the  Chinefe  ocean,  and  on   the  north  by  the 
kingdom  of  Nienche,  which  belongs  to  Tartary. 
The  country  towards  the  north  is  but  barren,  mountainous 
and  full  of  wild  hearts ;  but  the  fouthein  part   is  rich  and 
fertile,  and  breeds  quantities  of  large  and  fmall  cattle,  fowl  I 
and  game  of  all  forts,  as  well  as  filk,  cotton,  flax,  and  the! 
like  j  all  which  are  manufactured  there,  except  filk,  which! 
they  have  not  the  art  of  drefling  for  weaving,  but  fend  it  un-l 
wrought,  either  to  China  or  Japan,  the  only  two  countriesl 
they  trade  with.  Some  of  their  mountains  produce  «old  andl 
filver,  and  their  fea  pearls  and  other  fine  fifli. 
Their  coafts  are  very  difficult  of  accefs,  being  full  of  flielves 
rocks,  See.  very  dangerous  to  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted! 
with  them. 

CORN;  hereof  are  feveral  fpecies,  fuch  as  wheat,  rye,  ai 
barley  ;  millet  and  rice  ;  oats,  maiz,  and  lentils,  peafe,  and 
a  number  of  other  kinds.     Each  of  thefe  has  it's  ufefulnefj 
and  propriety. 

Remarks. 

Wheat,  which  is  the  ftrongeft  nourifhment,  feldom  fucceed 
but  in  foils  that  are  hot  or  vigorous,  or  at  leaft  marfhy.  Ryi 
profpers  in  a  moderate  foil,  and  fometimes  is  contented  witl 
the  lighteft.  Barley,  oats,  buck-wheat,  and  millet,  thriv 
in  a  fandy  ground,  and  will  grow  in  the  beft  foils,  if  the 
have  been  well  pulverized. 

Strong  foils  require  much  cultivation,  and  are  fatisfied  with 
light  manure;  but  lands  that  are  thin,  demand  a  ftrong  ma. 
nure  and  light  culture. 

Arable  lands  are  generally  ranged  into  three  divifions,  nearl 
equal.  One  is  fown  before  the  winter-feafon,  with  whea 
and  rye,  orelfe  with  merlin,  which  is  a  mixture  of  both.  Thi 
fecond  muft  be  allowed  a  winter's  fallow,  and  may  be  fown  ii 
the  fpring  with  the  fmaller  grain,  as  oats  and  barley,  £cc 
The  third  divifion  is  fuffered  to  lie  fallow,  but  is  not  there 
fore  altogether  unaetive ;  for,  befides  fome  kinds  of  huf 
bandry  bellowed  on  it,  'tis  continually  receiving  frefh  fup' 
plies,  it  acquiring  a  richnefs  from  thefnows,  and  is  moiftene< 
by  the  dews  and  rains ;  and  even  the  winds  impart  prolific  fait 
and  juices  to  it.  So  that  it's  inactivity  is  a  feries  of  prepara- 
tives, and  an  acquifition  of  materials  for  new  productions. 
The  firft  tillage  is  in  autumn,  on  lands  that  have  produced 
harveft  of  March  grain.  This  operation  only  prepares  tl 
earth  in  a  proper  manner,  deftrbying  the  fprouting  weed 
Some  farmers  defer  it  to  the  end  of  winter. 
The  fecond  is  in  fpring,  -and  at  feme  places  at  Midfummei 
The  third  precedes  the  feafon  for  fowing.  Sometimes  a  tranl 
verfe  ploughing  is  required  befides. 

When  the  feed  is  fown,  the  earth  is  fcattered  lightly  over  ii 
by  means  of  a  harrow,  in  ftrong  foils  ;  but,  in  light  foil 
they  ufe  a  little  plough,  that  the  earth  may  more  erteJluaa 
cover  the  feed. 

Manure  is  as  important  as  tillage.     'Tis  fometimes  requifl 
for  the  beft  lands,  and  is  always  neceffary  to  thofe  that  ai 
weak.   A  good  foil  is  not  dunged  for  fmall  grain,  but  a  weai 
one  will  no:  produce  it  without  manure. 
Though  manure  is  of  various  kinds,  there  being  hardly  an] 
refufe  fubftance  but  what  is  of  ufe  herein;  none  has  moi 
prolific  qualities,  than   the   foil  fwept  from  populous  citSH 
efpecially  thofe  where  a  great  number  of  kitchens,   and  dyei 
of  wool,  are  continually  difcharging  into  the  ftrcets  a  fat  an] 
oily  fediment,  which  is  very  beneficial  to  corn.      In  fiior^ 
matter  whatever,  capable  of  producing  large  quantities  of  fa 
will    communicate   fertility,    when  properly  difpofed   uj 
lands. 

Corn  for  feed  fliould  be  well  chofen,  and  firrt  fteeped  in 
lixivious  liquor  :  but  fome  hufbandmen  only  mix  their  c© 
with  bruifed  lime,  and  fow  both  together.  The  fpecies  th 
are  fown  before  the  winter  feafon,  are  the  autumnal  whea 
barley,  and  rye,  which  laft  is  the  food  of  the  poor  pcopl 
and  thrives  in  the  vvorft  foils,  and  dnert  years.  Starch-cori 
or  autumnal  barley,  is  fown  before  the  winter  feafon.  '  i 
cut  in  June,  and  is  ferviceable  to  the  poor  people,  '.ill  ha 
vert  fuppliesthem  with  their  winter  provifion. 
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The  final]  grains  (own  in  March,  are  oats  and  bailey,  lentils 
and  little  round  beans.  The  firft  is  an  important  article  in 
commerce,  being  the  chief  food  of  horfes. 

Of  the  method  of  preferving  Corn. 

Corn  is  very  different  from  fruits,  with  refpeftto  the  manner 
of  it's  prefervation  ;  and  is  capable  of  being  prefcrved  in  public 
granaries,  for  preffing  occalions,  and  of  being  kept  for  feveral 
centuries. 

The  full  method  is  to  let  it  remain  in  the  fpike,  the  only 
expedient  for  conveying  it  to  the  iflands  and  provinces  of 
America.  The  inhabitants  of  thole  countries  low  it  in  the 
car,  and  raifc  it  to  maturity  by  that  precaution  ;  but  this  me- 
thod of  preferving  it  would  be  attended  with  feveral  mcon- 
veniencics  among  us.  Corn  is  apt  to  rotor  fprout,  it  any  the 
leaft  rhoifture  is  in  the  heap.  The  rats  likewife  inf.fr  it,  and 
the  detriment  is  frequently  very  great,  before  'tis  difo 
And  our  want  of  ftraw  alfo  obliges  us  to  fcparate  the  grain 
from  the  car. 

The  fecond  is  to  turn  and  winnow  it  frequently,  or  to  pour 
it  through  a  trough,  or  mill-hopper,  from  one  floor  to  ano- 
ther, whence  'tis  again  raifed  by  a  crane,  to  the  upper  floor.. 
Being  thus  moved  and  aired,  every  fifteen  days  for  the  firft  fix 
months,  'twill  require  lei's  labour  for  the  future,  if  lodged  in 
a  dry  place.  But,  if  through  n< :  left  mites  be  permitted  to 
Aide  into  the  heap,  they  will  :  On  fwarm  like  ant-hills,  and 
reduce  the  corn  to  a  heap  of  duff.  This  muft  be  avoided 
therefore,  by  moving  the  grain  anew,  and  rubbing  the  places 
adjacent  with  oils  and  herbs,  vvhofe  ftrong  odour  may  chace 
"them  away,  for  which  garlic  and  dwarf-elder  are  very  effec- 
tual. They  may  be  likewife  expofed  to  the  open  fun,  which 
immediately  kills  them;  or  a  brood  of  chickens  let  in,  who, 
'tis  laid,  will  quit  the  grain  to  prey  upon  the  mites,  as  faff,  as 
they  appear. 

When  the  corn  has  been  prcferveJ  from  all  impurities  for  the 
fpacc  of  two  years,  and  has  exhaled  all  it's  tire,  it  may  be 
kept  for  forty,  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred  years,  by  lodging  it 
in  pits,  covered  with  ftrong  planks,  clofely  joined  together  ; 
but  the  fafer  way  is  to  cover  the  heap  with  a  thin  furface  of 
quick  lime,  which  fhould  be  diffolved,  by  fprinkling  it  over 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water.  This  caufes  the  grains  to 
fhoot  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fingers,  and  inclofesthem 
with  an  incruftation,  through  which  neither  air  nor  infects 
can  penetrate. 

In  the  year  1 707,  a  magazine  of  corn  was  opened  in  the  ci- 
tadel of  Mcntz,  which  had  been  ftored  up  in  *  1578,  and 
the  bread  made  of  it  proved  very  good.  1'he  Abbe  de  Lou- 
vois,  travelling  to  the  frontiers  of  Champagne,  faw  in  the 
cattle  of  Sedan,  a  heap  of  corn,  which  had  been  lodged 
there  an  hundred  and  ten  years,  and  prefcrved,  notwithstand- 
ing the  moifture  of  the  place,  which  at  firft:  made  it  fprout 
above  a  foot  deep.  The  leaves  and  firft  flioots  of  the  items, 
wanting  air  began  to  rot,  and  funk  down  upon  their  roots  ; 
which  glutinous  comport,  incorporating  with  the  grains  be- 
neath, and  growing  dry,  hardened  into  a  very  thick  cruft, 
which  preferved  the  reft  of  the  heap.  Some  of  the  bread 
made  of  it  was  fent  to  court,  and  proved  extraordinary 
good. 

#  Memoires  de  l'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1708. 

The  following  obfervations  made  by  the  Abbe  Pluche  and 
Mr  Needham,  and  tranfmittcd  to  our  Royal  Society,  afford- 
ing fome  light  into  the  nature  of  this  vegetable,  they  may  not 
prove  unacceptable  to  many. 

Having  with  the  affiftance  of  the  microfcope,  fays  the  Abbe, 
viewed  the  fmut  of  corn,  I  obferved  the  flalks  were  all  fpottcd 
and  pricked  with  fmall  burnings  :  now  as  the  fmut  happens 
after  a  fine  rain,  followed  by  a  bright  funfhine,  thecaufeof  this 
evil  is,  that  the  focus  of  thofe  very  fmall  drops  is  juftnear 
them,  and  on  the  {talk  that  fupports  them  :  wherefore  the  fun's 
rays,  collected  in  this  point,  muft  there  burn  ;  which  dries 
up  the  (talk,  and  prevents  the  ear  from  graining. 
The  fecond  remark  is  on  the  corn  that  grows  up  into  ears, 
the  grains  of  which  are  for  the  molt  part  full  cf  meal,  quite 
black.  With  the  microfcope  I  faw,  all  around  or  above  thefe 
black  grains,  fmall  Jong  bodies,  rolled  up,  and  having  each 
a  pedicle ;  which  I  found  to  be  the  flowers  that  could  not 
reach  their  due  form,  or  come  forth  and  ripen  ;  fo  that  the 
grain  being  deprived  of  this  help,  could  not  develope  it's 
germ,  and  produced  only  a  black  meal,  for  want  of  the  un- 
folding of  certain  veiTels. 

The  third  remark  is,  the  reafon  that  invites  thrufhes  or  ftar- 
iings  under  the  legs  of  black  cattle  grazing  in  a  pafture.  Not 
being  able  to  get  near  them,  I  obferved  them  at  a  diftance 
with  a  good  glafs.  1  faw  all  thefe  birds  thruft  their  heads  and 
half  their  bodies  down  into  the  grafs,  in  fuch  manner  that 
their  tails  remained  erect  in  the  air,  as  that  of  a  duck  upon 
diving,  which  makes  me  think,  that  thofe  birds  feek  after 
worms  in  the  earth  ;  and  that  they  gather  about  the  cattle, 
becaufe  as  thev  are  large  animals,  upon  trampling  on  the 
ground,  thev  oblige  fuch  worms  to  come  forth,  as  happen  to 
be  prefled  under  the  weight  of  their  hoofs. 
Upon  opening  lately  the  fmall  black  grains  of  fmutty  wheat, 
fays  Mr  Needham,  which  they  here  diftinguithfrom  blighted 


corn,  the  Ltler  affording  nothing  but  a  black  duft,  into  which 
the  whole  fubftanceof  the  ear  is  converted  ,  1  perceived  a  fbft 
white  fibrous  fubftance,a  fmall  portion  of  which  I  placed  upon 
my  object-plate  :  it  feemed  to  confift  wholly  of  longitudinal 
fibres  bundled  together  ;  and  you  will  be  furpri 
that  I  fhould  fay,  without  any  the  leaft  fign  of  life  or  motion. 
I  dropped  a  globule  of  water  upon  it,  in  order  to  try  if  the 
parts,  when  feparatcd,  might  beviev/ed  more  conveniently; 
when,  to  my  great  furpiize,  thife  imaginary  fibres,  as  it 
were,  inftantly  feprnated  from  each  other,  took  life,  moved 
ularly,  not  with  a  progredfive,  out  twitting  motion  ; 
and  continued  fo  to  do  tor  the  fpacc  of  nine  or  ten  hours, 
when  I  threw  them  away. 

I  am  fatisfied  they  arc  a  fpecics  of  aquatic  animals,  and  may 
be  denominated  worms,  eels,  or  ferpents,  which  thry  much 
refemble.  This,  if  considered,  will  appear  to  be  fomething 
very  Angular :  but  I  have  fince  repeated  the  experiment  fe- 
veral times,  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  and  gratified  others  with 
a  fight  of  it. 

Of  the  maxims  of  France  and  other  parts  in  regard  to  Corn. 

In  France,  corn  of  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  is  reckoned 
as  a  contraband  commodity  ;  and  may  not  be  exported,  how 
plenteous  focver  the  crop,  without  permiflion,  either  gene- 
ral or  particular,  purfuant  to  the  old  or  new  ordonnanccs  in 
that  behalf  made,  among  others  of  1577  and  of  1699,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture,  and  500  livres  fine. 

The  general  permiflions  for  exportation  are  ufually  granted 
by  order  of  council  for  a  certain  time,  as  fpecified  therein. 
There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  general  pcrmiffions  granted  in 
like  manner,  but  not  extending  beyond  the  kingdom;  on 
declaration  made  to  the  intendants  of  the  places  it  is  fent  to, 
and  certificates  of  the  arrival  and  delivery  th  re. 
In  times  of  dearth  and  fcarcity,  as  that  which  d  in 

France  in  1709,  other  perm iflions  more  general  are  granted 
for  parts  within  the  kingdom,  as  were  the  orders  of  Auguft 
and  September  that  year,  which  permitted  a  free  trade  in  all 
forts  of  grain,  even  of  meal  and  pulfe,  as  well  from  city  to 
city,  and  market  to  market,  as  from  one  province  to  another 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  without  being  obliged  to 
give  notice,  or  to  obfervc  any  of  the  ufual  formalit  es. 
As  to  particular  pcrmifRons,  thev  aie  paffports  figned  by  a  fc- 
cretary  of  ftate,  bearing  the  pcrfons  names  to  whom  they  are 
granted;  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  corn  ;  the  ports  by 
which  it  is  to  pafs,  or  to  be  (hipped  ;  the  place  intended  for, 
and  other  the  like  circumftances. 

There  have  been  many  ordonnances  and  royal  declarations 
made  in  France  for  government  of  the  inland  trade  herein, 
and  the  quality  of  the  perfons  that  may  ufe  it. 
The  moft  noted  and  important  are  thofe  of  Charles  IX,  1567, 
ILnryllf,  1577,  and  Lewis  XIV,  1699;  befides  a  great 
number  of  others,  moftiy  in  1709,  a  year  fo  fatal  to  France, 
by  the  entire  lofs  of  all  it's  corn,  as  fcarce  to  be  repaired  by 
the  many  wife  rcgul  :tions  whieh  the  prudence  and  care  of 
the  magiftrates  caufed  to  be  publifhed  almoft  every  clay. 
In  the  ordonnancc  of  Auguft  1699,  amongft  other  articles, 
merchants  of  the  kingdom  may  import  corn  from  foreign 
•countries;  and  in  times  of  plenty  export  it,  by  virtue  of 
general  or  particular  permiffions ;  and  all  combinations 
among  corn  merchants,  whether  refiding  in  the  fame  or  dif- 
ferent cities,  are  prohibited  on  pain  of  2C00  livres  fine,  and 
being  declared  incapable  of  trading  in  corn  for  the  future. 
And  all,  both  merchants  and  others,  are  prohibited  to  enhance 
or  buy  corn  or  other  grain,  while  green  and  before  the  harveft, 
on  pain  of  3000  livres  fine,  and  corporal  punifhment ;  and  all 
fuch  bargains  are  declared  null,  even  thofe  made  fix  months 
before  the  date  of  the  declaration. 

Befides  thefe  general  ones,  the  city  of  Paris  hath  alfo  parti- 
cular regulations,  concerning  corn  brought  thither  by  water, 
made  in  1672.  In  which  all  dealers,  trading  on  the  river 
for  the  fupply  of  Paris,  are  prohibited  to  buy  itanding  corn, 
en  pain  of  forfeiture  to  the  feller,  and  fine  to  the  buyer. 
And  dealers  may  not  buy  grain  or  meal  within  ten  leagues 
of  the  city.*. 

The  dealers,  5cc.  are  obliged,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
their  grain  or  meal,  to  p relent**  their  bill  of  parcels  to  the 
fworn  corn-meters,  who  are  faithfully  to  regifter  it,  and  carry 
copies  every  Monday  to  the  recorder  of  the  city.  Dealers 
may  not  land  or  houfe  their  corn  if  mufty  or  heated,  or  if  the 
boat  be  in  danger,  but  it  muft  remain  in  the  boat  till  fold. 
Citizens  of  Paris  may  put  the  corn  and  meal  of  their  own 
growth,  or  which  is  brought  for  their  provifion,  into  granaries. 
The  magazines  of  Dantzick  are  fo  vaft,  and  always  fo  well 
filled,  that,  in  fome  years,  800,000  tons  of  corn  are  exported 
from  that  city:  it's  merchants  have  an  exclufive  privilege  for 
all  the  corn  of  Poland  brought  into  their  city,  and  the  Dant- 
zickers  are  obliged  to  buy  whatever  quantity  is  brought,  at  a 
price  fixed  by  the  magiftrate. 

The  magazines  of  Amfterdam  are  not  lefs  confiderable  than 
thofe  of  Dantzick;  few  cities  having  a  greater  corn-trade, 
there  being  even  a  feparate  exchange,  where  many  thoufand 
dealers  meet  every  day,  that  trade  only  in  corn ;  and  hath 
nothing  in  common  with  the  general  exchange,  from  which 
it  is  diftant  a  quarter  of  a  league. 

Corn 
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COR 


fcorfl  is  very  plentiful  and  fo  very  cheap  in  China,  becaufc  they 
prefer  rice  for  their  bread  ;  that  a  man  may  buy  enough  for 
about  a  milling  to  fuftain  him  a  month. 

The  laws  of  England  relating  to  Corn. 

Corn,  the  quarter  to  contain  8  bufhels  ftrilced,  each  buflicl 
containing  8  gallons.  15  Rich.  II.  cap.  4.  feci.  I.  II  Hen. 
VU.  cap.  4.  feci.  1.  22  Car.  II.  cap.  13.  feci.  1.  . 
And  grain  i  rported,  the  old  fubfidy  was  increafed  from  the 
original  duty,  granted  by  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4,  to  the  follow- 
ing i.uty  per  quarter  Winchefter  meafure,  when  they  did  not 
exceed  the  refpeclive  prices,  oppofite  to  each  fpecies,  viz. 


Prices. 

Dl 

ty- 

s.     d. 

s. 

d. 

Wheat     -       - 

48     0 

5 

4 

Rye     -     -     - 

32     0 

4 

0 

Barley  and  malt 

28     0 

2 

8 

Buck-wheat     - 

28     0 

2 

0 

Oats     -     -     - 

*3     4 

1 

4 

Peafe  and  beans 

32     0 

4 

0 

15  Car.  II.  cap.  feci.  3.  But  by  22  Car.  II.  cap.  13.  was 
further  increafed. 

Imported — Juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  feveral  counties,  at 
every  quarter- feffions,  are  to  give  in  charge  (in  open  court)  to 
the  grand  jury,  to  make  enquiry  and  prefentment,  upon  their 
oaths,  of  the  common  market-prizes  of  middling  Englifh  corn; 
which  prefentment  is  to  be  made  in  open  court,  and  certified 
by  the  juftices  in  writing  to  the  chief  officer  and  collector  of 
the  cuftoms,  to  be  hung  up  publickly  in  the  cuftom-houfe, 
that  the  duties  may  be  collected  according  to  the  faid  prices. 
5  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  feci.  1,  2,  3. 

In  the  city  of  London,  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  as  juftices,  in 
the  months  of  October  and  April,  are  to  determine  the  prices 
of  middling  Englifh  corn,  by  the  oaths  of  two  or  more  honeft 
perfons  /killed  in  the  prices,  being  neither  cornchandlers, 
mealmen,  factors,  or  merchants,  &c.  interefted  in  the  corn, 
but  fubftantial  houfekeepers,  living  in  Middlefex  or  Surry, 
having  each  a  freehold  eftate  of  20I.  or  a  leafehold  of  50  1. 
per  ann.  or  by  fuch  other  ways  and  means  as  they  fhall  think 
fit,  and  to  certify  the  fame  as  above.  1  Jac.  II.  cap.  ig. 
feci.  3,  4.  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  feci.  4. 
But,  juftices  omitting  or  neglecting  to  determine  the  prices, 
the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  muft  receive  the  duties  according 
to  the  lowed  prices  of  the  feveral  forts  rated  by  the  acl  of  22 
Car.  II.  cap.  13.  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  18.  feci.  3. 
As  to  wheat,  rye,  barley, malt,  beans,  peafe,  and  all  other  forts 
of  corn  and  grain,  ground  or  unground,  and  bread,  bifcuit,  or 
meal,  they  may  be  exported  free  of  all  duties.  12  Car.  II.  cap. 
4.  feci.  12.  11  and  12  W.  III.  cap.  20.  feci.  4.  1  Ann.  cap. 
12.  feci.  2.  5  Ann.  cap.  27.  feci.  1.  6  Ann.  cap.  19.  feci. 
1.     7  Ann.  cap.  7.  feci.  ii 


Exported,  the  bounty  and  regulations  of 
The  bounty  on  Corn  exported. 


/Wheat  - 

Rye        -        -        - 

Barley  - 

ByiWill.J^lak  ,       "    ,.","/.        " 
■> . ,  ,       /  But  the   excife   of  6  d.   per 
and  Ai.  c.   buftel  muft  not  be  reckon_ 
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ed  into  the  price  of  malt, 
13  and  14  W.  III.  cap.  5. 
feci.  31.  12  Ann.  cap.  2. 
Vfecl.  3. 
Beer,  alias  Bi 

of  wheat 
oats 


By  5  Ann.  r  .Beer,  alias  rJigg 
c.  8.  art.  6.)  Malt,  made  of  w 
c.  29.  feci.)  Oatmeal,    when 
10,   15.      L     not  exceed 
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Prices  per  lEountyper 
Quarter      J  Quarter 
Winched.    Winched. 


Meafure. 


S.   d. 

8  0 
12  o 

4  0 
4  o 


4  0 
8  o 


0  15  0 


Meafure. 

I.    s.  d. 

050. 
036 
026 
026 


2  6 
5  o 
2  6 


When  the  above  forts  of  corn,  either  ground  or  unground, 
do  not,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  exceed  the  refpeclive  prices 
in  the  firft  column,  and  fhall  be  lhippedon  board  any  Britifh 
fliip,  whereof  the  mafter,  and  at  leafttwo  thuds  of  the  ma- 
riners are  Britifli  fubjedts,  in  order  to  be  exported  to  parts 
beyond  the  feas,  the  exporter  is  to  be  allowed  the  refpeclive 
bounties  in  the  fecond  column  :  provided  a  certificate  in 
writing,  under  the  hand  of  the  exporter,  containing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  corn,  be  firft  brought  to  the  col- 
leclor  of  the  port^  and  the  truth  thereof  confirmed  Uy  the 
oath  of  one  or  more  credible  perfon  or  perfons,  and  bond  be 
given  by  the  exporter,  in  the  penalty  of  iol.  for  every  ton  of 
oatmeal,  or  40  bufhels  of  beer,  alias  bigg,  and  200I.  at  leaft 
for  every  100  tons  of  all  the  other  forts  (i.  e.  8s.  per  quarter) 
that  the  fame  fhall  be  exported  into  parts  beyond  the  feas, 
and  not  be  re-landed  in  Great- Britain,  or  the  iflands  of 
Guernfey  or  Jerfey.  1  W.  and  M.  cap.  12.  feci.  2.  5  Ann. 
cap.  29.  feci.  10.  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  feci.  15. 
In  order  to  adjuft  the  quantity  for  which  the  bounty  is  to  be 
paid,  the  corn  is  to  be  admeafured  by  the  proper  officers  of 
the  cuftoms,  who,  for  the  greater  expedition,  may  make 
ufeofa  tub  or  meafure,  containing  four  Winchefter  bufhels; 
or,  if  the  faid  corn  be  intended  to  be  exported  in  facks,  they 
are  to  chufe  two  out  of  any  number  not  exceeding  twenty 
faclcs,  and  fo  in  proportion,  and  thereby  compute  the  whole 
quantity :  but  if  exported  from  London,  may  be  meafured 
by  the  fworn  meters,  from  whofe  certificate  the  fearchers  may 
certify  the  quantity  fhipped  for  exportation.  2  Geo.  II.  cap. 
18.  feel.  4,  5. 

But,  with  refpeel  to  malt,  the  bounty  is  to  be  allowed  after; 
the  rate  of  thirty  quarters,  and  no  more,  for  every  twenty 
quarters  of  barley,  or  other  corn  or  grain  entered  and  made, 
into  malt  for  exportation  ;  as  fhall  appear  by  a  certificate 
from  the  officer,  with  whom  the  corn  or  grain,  intended  to  be 
made  into  malt  for  exportation,  was  entered.  3  Geo.  II. 
cap.  7.  feci.  14,  15. 

The  aforefaid  bounty  to  be  paid  by  the  colleflor  of  the  port, 
upon  demand  made  by  the  exporter  :  unlefs  he  has  not  fuffi- 
cient  money  in  his  hands,  and  then  (except  for  bigg  and 
oatmeal)  he  is  to  certify  the  tame  to  the  commiflioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  who  are  to  caufe  the  money  to  be  paid  by  the  re- 
ceiver-general within  three  months.  1  W.  and  M.  cap.  12. 
feci.  2.  12  and  13  W.  III.  cap.  10.  feci.  91.  5  Ann.  cap. 
29.  feci.  10.  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  feci.  15. 
The  aforefaid  bond,  given  for  exportation,  may  be  delivered, 
up  to  be  cancelled,  upon  producing  a  certificate  under  the? 
common  feal  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  in  any  place  beyond 
the  feas,  or  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  two  known  Britifh 
merchants,  teftifying  that  the  corn  was  there  landed,  or  up- 
on proof  by  credible  perfons,  that  it  was  taken  by  enemies, 
or  perifhed  in  the  feas.  1  W.  and  M.  cap.  12.  feci.  2.  5  Ann. 
cap.  29.  feci.  10. 

Malt,  re-landed  in  Great-Britain,  is  forfeited,  with  treble 
the  value,  befides  the  penalty  of  the  bond.  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  7. 
feci.  15.  and  fince  continued  yearly  with  the  malt-acl. 

The  bounty  on  fpirits,  drawn  from  barley,  malt,  or  other  I 
corn,  exported. 

For  every  ton  of  fpirits  drawn  from  barley,  malt,\  1. 
or  other  corn,  there  fhall  be  paid  to  the  expor- 
ter, by  the  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms,  or  the 
proper  officers  belonging  to  them,  when  barley 
is  at  24s.  per  quarter,  or  under ;  on  fuch  proof  I 
of  the  exportation  thereof,  as  is  directed  by  the  \  1 
acl  of  1  W.  and  M.  for  the  encouraging  the  ex- 
portation of  corn,  out  of  the  duties  iiable  to  the 
payment  of  the  bounties  on  corn  exported,    1 
jos.  and  fo  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  leiTer 
quantity. 
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An  account  of  the  feveral  forts  and  quantities  of  Corn,  which  were  exported  from  Chridmas  1734  to  Crrifi 
mas  17.55:  as  alio  from  what  places  and  ports,  and  in  what  quantities  they  were  exported:  together  with  afi 
account  of  the  bounty  that  was  paid  thereon. 


Ports. 

Arundel                       « 

Beaumaris         - 

Berwick            - 

Biddeford         - 

Blackney  and  Clay    - 

Bridlington      - 

Briftol               - 

Bridgewater     - 

Chefter             - 

Chichefter        - 

Colchefter                            -    '     - 

Cowes              "'"'."'" 

Dartmouth       - 

Dover               - 

Exeter              - 

Falmouth         -     '     -         - 

Hull                 - 
Ipfwich            - 
Liverpool         - 
Lynn  Regis      -         -         -         - 

Milford            - 
Minehead         - 
Newhaven        - 

Poole                - 

Portfmouth      - 
Sandwich         - 
Shoreham         - 
Southampton  - 
Stockton          -        «■        « 
Wells               - 
Weymouth      - 
Wifbich           - 
Whitehaven    - 

Yarmouth        - 

London           •        -        - 

Barley. 
Qrtrs.  Bufh. 
200     — 

2,396     — 

600       7 

81     — 

1,127       6 
628       3 

603       4 
685       5 
689       4 

2,537       l 
429       4 

7>693       4 
335       4 

864      7 
9      4 

5.747      6 

5i     — 

285      2 
898      1 

690    — 
2,190      2 

349    — 

4,890    — 

3>o'3      2 
333    — 
292    — 

216      4 

42      6 

9,802       1 
8,914      6 

Malt. 
Qrtrs.    Bufh. 
466     — 

425     — 

3>369     — 

50      4 
185       3 

",339       2 

8,063    - 
394    — 

17,411       2 

87       3 
8,245       1 

3.595       3 
2,842       7 

2,358    — 

60,247     — 
226       1 

92,374      7 
2,101      6 

Oatmeal. 
Qrtrs.  Bufli. 

1.279       4 

7       4 
583       5 

10     13 
39      6 

Rye. 

Qrtrs.  Bufli. 

18     — 

549       4 

217     — 

494     — 
51     — 

Wheat. 
Qrtrs.      Bufli. 
13,090     — 
12        1 

41     — 

10,944     — 
292        5 

254     — 
554       5 

39i       3 

8,748     - 
1,510       4 

2,241      4i 
3'3      2 

4,015     — 

1,134         2' 
728      - 
1,200      — 
3.732         4 
2,282         5 
991          2 

6,778  3 
600    — 

2,796  4 
702       7 

1,088       7 

770     — 
150     — 
100     — 

i.«59       3 
16,876       4! 
2,485       7 1 
3,007       4 
9.443       31 

210       2 
659    — 

15       41 
5,938       3 
59,784      2 

Totals    - 

57.520       3 

219,781       7 

1,920      6 

1.329       4 

1 5  3. 343      51 

Cuftom-Houfe,  London, 
8  Mar.  1735. 


Exam.  J n  O d,  Ac'  Gen. 


Bounty. 

1. 

9, 

d. 

447 

10 

\' 

25 

'5 

10 

5 

0 

3.°94 

1 

5 

148 

5 

3! 

1,066 

10 

6 

8 

6 

5 

308 

17 

6 

78 

10 

111 

97 

16 

' 

3>94i 

4 

4J; 

463 

6 

6j 

646 

1 1 

6! 

395 

9 

0 

1,057 

8 

9 

I.405 

4 

*f 

223 

18 

9 

377 

15 

0 

2,231 

0 

0 

728 

6 

3 

249 

18 

9 

4,534 

4 

6 

150 

0 

0 

778 

9 

°* 

211 

7 

b 

384 

9 

8] 

207 

5 

0 

389 

18 

7 

5,523 

1,085 
1,821 

1 1 

18 

6 

3 

- 1 

1 

3.098 

4 

91- 

4i 

12 

b 

6,849 
28 

i5 
5 

7 
31- 

191 
5 

ib 
6 

3 

3 

13,629 

17 
17 

16,429 

5 

2i 

72,433 

12 

71' 

By  barley 
By  malt 
By  oatmeal 

- 

7,190 

26,434 
240 

0 

18 

1 

ok 
10* 

By  rye 
By  wheat 

- 

232 
38,335 

13 

18 

3 

6 

Total 

72,433 

12 

71 

Vol.  I. 
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1 
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An  account  of  the  true  market-price  of  wheat  and  malt  at 
Windfor,  for  above  ioo  years.  Began  and  published  by 
William  Fleetwood,  bifhop  of  Ely,  from  1646  to  1706; 
and   fince   continued   in    the  fame   manner  to   the    year 


1752. 

Years. 

1 646 
1647 
1648 
1649 
1650 
1651 
1652 

1653 
1654 
1655 
1656 
1657 
1658 
1659 
1660 
1661 
1662 
i66_ 
1664 
1665 
1666 
1667 
1668 
1669 
1670 
1671 
1672 

*673 

1674 

i675 
1676 
1677 
1678 
1679 
a68o 
1 68 1 
1682 
1683 
1684 
1685 
1686 
1687 
1688 
1689 
1690 
3691 
1692 
1693 
1694 
1695 


Wheat  per 
quarter. 

I.    s.    d. 

8     c 

13     i 

5 

o 
16 
*3 

9 
15 

6 

13 

3 

6 

5 

6 
16 
10 

»4 

17 
o 

9 
16 

16 


Malt   per 
quarter. 

1.  s.  d 
9 

17 
o 
2 

18 

9 
8 
8 

o 
0 
4 


o 

0  0 

4  4 

1  8 

2  0 
1  0 
6  8 
8  8 

4  8 
18 

2 

J9 

o 

5 
6 

4 
o 

4 
6 


14 
5 
6 
1  10 


H 

14 

6 

7 
4 
*3 


1696  3  11 

16973  o 

16983  8 

J699J3  4 


9 

8 

12 

J3 

2 

12 
10 
8 
6 
2 
4 
7 
6 

5 

2 

4 
H 
14 
6 
8 
8 
6 
2 
4 


8 

5 

8 

5 

4 

2 

o 

19 

17 

4 

1  10 

12 

12 


12 
J9 


Years. 

1700 
1701 
1702 

I7°3 
1704 
1705 
1706 
1707 
I708 
1709 
1710 
1711 
1712 

17*3 

1714 

i7'5 

1716 

1717 
1718 
1719 
1720 
1721 
1722 
1723 
1724 
1725 
1726 
1727 
1728 
1729 
1730 

J73t 
1732 

J733 
*734 
1735 
1736 

1737 
1738 
1739 
1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 
1744 
*745 
1746 

1747 
1748 

1749 
1750 
1751 
J75 


J  Wheat 

per 

Malt  per 

[uarter. 

quarter. 

!. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

S. 

d. 

a 

0 

0 

I 

II 

4 

1 

*7 

8 

I 

4 

0 

1 

9 

6 

I 

8 

0 

1 

16 

0 

I 

3 

4 

2 

6 

6 

I 

8 

0 

1 

10 

0 

I 

6 

0 

i 

6 

0 

I 

2 

0 

1 

8 

6 

1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

6 

I 

8 

0 

3 

18 

6 

I 

*3 

4 

3 

18 

0 

I 

16 

0 

2 

14 

0 

I 

15 

4 

2 

6 

4 

I 

10 

8 

2 

11 

0 

I 

7 

0 

2 

10 

4 

I 

9 

4 

2 

3 

0 

I 

10 

8 

2 

8 

0 

I 

8 

0 

2 

5 

8 

I 

5 

4 

1 

18 

10 

I 

4 

8 

1 

15 

0 

I 

6 

8 

1 

17 

0 

I 

11 

4 

1 

J7 

6 

I 

8 

4 

1 

16 

0 

I 

2 

8 

1 

14 

8 

I 

3 

8 

1 

*7 

0 

I 

10 

0 

2 

8 

6 

I 

8 

0 

2 

6 

0 

I 

8 

0 

2 

2 

0 

I 

8 

0 

2 

H 

6 

I 

12 

0 

2 

6 

10 

I 

15 

4 

1 

16 

6 

I 

7 

0 

1 

12 

10 

I 

0 

5 

r 

6 

8 

I 

5 

8 

i 

8 

4 

I 

2 

8 

i 

18 

10 

I 

2 

8 

2 

3 

0 

I 

2 

8 

2 

0 

4 

I 

4 

0 

1 

18 

0 

I 

6 

8 

1 

15 

6 

I 

8 

0 

1 

18 

6 

I 

6 

0 

2 

10 

8 

I 

12 

0 

2 

6 

8 

I 

12 

8 

1 

»4 

c 

I 

10 

8 

1 

4 

10 

I 

8 

8 

1 

4 

10 

I 

4 

8 

1 

7 

6 

I 

3 

4 

1 

*9 

0 

I 

2 

4 

1 

'4 

IC 

I 

2 

8 

1 

57 

c 

I 

3 

4 

1 

16 

0 

I 

5 

4 

1 

12 

6 

I 

5 

4 

1 

18 

6 

I 

5 

4 

2 

1 

10 

I 

7 

4 

N.  B.  In  this  computation  you  are  to  know,  that  in  every 
year  there  are  two  prices  of  corn,  the  one  at  Lady-Day, 
the  other  at  Michaelmas  ;  both  which  are  put  together, 
and  the  half  is  taken  for  the  common  price  of  that  year. 
In  the  price  of  malt,  the  tax  of  6d.  per  bufhel  is  not 
charged,  which  is  an  addition  of  4s.  to  every  article  of  the 
malt,  from  the  commencing  of  the  malt-tax. 

Remarks. 

The  bounty  which  has  been  allowed  upon  corn  making,  at 
prefent,  a  topic  of  converfation  among  the  landed  and  trading 
intereft,  in  regard  to  its  continuance,  orotherwife;  and,  be- 
innr  likely  to  be  brought  before  the  parliament  the  enfuing 
fcfTion,  it  may  not  be  unufeful  to  give  a  ftate  of  the  argu- 
ment, as  it  hath  hitherto  parted  without  doors  pro  and  con. 
Inatreatifefaid  to  be  written  by  the  late  Sir  Matthew  Decker, 
Bart,  on  the  caufes  of  the  decay  of  our  foreign  trade,  he  ob- 
fcrves,  That  the  laws  which  give  a  bounty  on  exported  corn, 
fifh,  and  flefh,  arc  very  prejudicial  to  our  manufactures.  For, 
'  Wages  depending  on  the  high  or  low  price  corn,  fifh,  and 

*  flefh  bear,  the  bounties  on  their  exportation  ferve  only  to 
c  feed  foreigners  cheaper  than  our  own  people,  to  run  away 
'  with  our  trade  :   the  pretence  of  encouraging  tillage  by  a 

*  bounty  on  corn  can  have  no  weight  now,  fince  our  great 
'  improvements  in  hufbandry,  much  lefs  if  we  erected  maga- 
1  zines  in  every  county,  againft  times  of  fcarcity  :  foreigners 
«  never  buy  provifions  'till  they  want  them,  and  then  they 

*  mult  have  them,  whether  we  give  bounties  or  no.' 

The  Britifh  Merchant,  vol.  ii.  p.  247,  fays,  «  If  we  were  to 

*  become  a  province  to  France,  we  fhould  be  obliged  to  give  a 

*  bounty  on  wool,  as  we  do  on  our  corn,  that  France  might 


*  have  it  cheaper  than  our  people.'  And,  in  p.  400,  'lie  corn 

*  putes  the  value  of  the  manufacture  in  our  wool i en  goods  in 

*  general,  at  three  times  the  value  of  th-j  wool. — Now  I  ap- 
'  peal  to  all  men  of  finfe,  whether  it  be  not  much  more  pre- 

*  judicial,  in  this  cafe,  to  feed  the  workmen  cheaper,  than 

*  to  fell  cheaper  the  materials  ;  the  manufacture  being  as 
'  three  to  one  in  our  woollen  trade  only,  a  bounty  on  eu 

*  ported  wool,  though  abfurd  and  destructive,  ftops  there: 

*  but  bounties  on  exported  corn,  fifli,  and  flefh,  ferve  to  feed. 

*  the  French  cheaper  than  our  own  people,  to  run  away  not 
'  only  with  our  woollen,  but  alfowith  our  filk,  linen,  and 

*  iron  manufactures,  and  every  thing  elfe  we  can  undertake, 
'  all  trade,  all  navigation.     Is  not  this  conduct  moft  abfurd^ 

*  moft  deftructive  ?  Could  we  have  acted  more  fervilely,  had 
'  we  become  a  province  to  France ;  or,  rather,  is  not  this 
c  the  way  to  make  us  fo  ?  All  attempts  to  confine  our  wool 
'  at  home  muft  prove  vain,  until  our  people  are  eafed  of 
1  taxes,  monopolies,  and  ill-judged  laws,  equally  with  or  be- 

*  yond  foreigners  ;  for,  while  the  French  can  underwork  us 

*  fo  much,  they  can  afford  to  give  vaft  prices  for  our  wool; 

*  and  what  effect  any  prohibition  will  have  againft  vaft  pro- 

*  fits,  the  reader  may  judge,'  &c. 

In  confirmation  of  this  ftrain  of  reafoning,  it  has  been  further 
urged,  That,  fhould  the  public  employ  one  man  a  whole 
year  in  a  piece  of  work,  to  be  fent  abroad,  and  given  away, 
this  would  plainly  be  to  lofe  the  value  of  one  man's  labour: 
but  the  lofs  would  be  exactly  the  fame,  if  twelve  men  fhould 
be  fo  employed  for  a  month  ;  or  if  one  twelfth  part  of  the 
whole  year's  work  fhould  be  given  away. 
Suppofing  then,  that  the  bounty  makes  the  price  of  our  corn 
abroad  lefs  by  one  twelfth  part  than  it  would  otherwife  be, 
it  is  evident  that  the  nation  gives  away  one  part  in  twelve  of 
all  the  labour  employed  in  growing  this  corn,  and  exporting 
it,  and  of  the  rents  of  the  land  on  which  it  grows.  To  give 
a  bounty  on  corn  exported,  is,  therefore,  nothing  lefs  than  to 
hire  our  people  to  work  for  foreigners,  not  for  the  beneficial 
purpofes  of  felling  to  them  goods  of  all  kinds  perfectly  manu- 
factured, and  at  their  market-price,  but  to  make  a  nccoflarl 
of  life  the  cheaper  to  their  manufacturers,  feamen,  and  la- 
bourers of  every  kind. 

There  are  two  reafons  for  the  continuance  of  thebounty,  which 
feem  to  be  moft  fpecious  :  one  is   urged   by  the  farmer  and 
land-owner,  the  other  by  the  trader  j  each  of  them  neglects 
the  intereft  of  the  other,  and  miftakes  his  own.     The  far- 
mer fays,  that,  without  a  bounty,  no  corn  will  be  exported  ;»" 
and  that,  without  an  exportation,  he  could  not  payhisrentj 
But  he  here  neglects  the  intereft  of  trade,  which  requires  that 
corn,  and  all  provifions,  fhould  be  as  cheap  as  poilible  :  for 
whatever  makes  them  dear,  muft  make  labour  dear  alfo,  and 
muft  leffen  the  fale  of  our  manufactures  in  foreign  markets. 
And,  if  the  farmer  thinks  this  of  no  importance  to  him,  he 
miftakes   his  own   intereft :  his  particular  trade,  as  well  as 
others,  requires  that  labour  fhould  be  cheap;  and  the  general 
trade  of  the  nation  cannot  be  hurt,  but  he  muft  fuffer  with, 
it :  for,  if  our  trade  decreafes,  the  number  of  our  people  muft 
decreafe  alfo  ;  and  nothing  can  fupport  the  farmer's  bufmefs 
in  any  country  but  a  great  number  of  inhabitants:  this  en- 
ables him  to  join  together  the  trades  of  farming  and  grazing: 
his  cattle  improve  his  ground,  and  make  it  produce  more  corn, 
and  at  lefs  expence,  than  any  other  method  of  hufbandry. 
But  he  will  never  feed  cattle  where  he  cannot  fell  them  ;   and 
he  cannot  fell  them  where  there  are  not  people  to  eat  therr. 
This  will  explain  the  improvements  which  have  been  maJe 
in  our  lands  fince  the  Revolution. 

As  our  trade,  and  the  number  of  our  people,  have  increafed, 
the  farmer  has  found  a  greater  demand  for  beef,  mutton, 
butter,  &c.  and  the  ftock  which  he  keeps  to  anfwer  this  great 
demand,  manures  his  land  without  expence;  and,  by  enabling 
him  to  grow  on  all  his  lands  grafs  and  corn  alternately,  makes 
the  crops  of  both  more  plentiful.  Hence  it  is,  that  common 
fields  have  been  inclofed,  barren  heaths  converted  to  tillage, 
old  paftures  broken  up,  and  the  farmers  in  general  enabled  to 
pay  their  advanced  rents.  Thus  all  the  improvements  in 
farming,  and  the  value  of  our  lands,  depend  on  the  increafe 
of  trade  ;  and  the  bounty  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  corn 
can  never  be  of  fervice  to  the  farmer  or  the  land-owner,  if 
it  is  prejudicial  to  the  trader. 

Let  us  fee,  therefore,  what  the  trader  fays  to  it. — He  object 
that,  by  taking  away  the  bounty,  and,  consequently,  making 
our  corn  cheap,  the  induftry  of  the  common  people  will  be 
leflened.  To  give  this  objection  the  more  weight  it  is  laid, 
that  the  traders  in  our  manufacture-towns  find  the  greateft 
difficulty  in  carrying  on  their  bufinefs,  upon  every  cxtraor-\| 
dinary  call  from  abroad,  for  our  manufactures :  that  the  work- 
men proportion  the  value  of  their  labour  to  the  demands 
for  the  manufactures ;  and,  when  the  price  of  three  days 
labour  will  maintain  their  families  a  week,  will  not  work  fix 
days  ;  and,  if  the  neccflaries  of  life  were  to  be  had  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  the  cafe  would  be  ftill  worfe.  It  muft  be  allowed,  that 
this  is  true  with  regard  to  all  labour  in  England,  where  a  mo- 
nopoly is  given  to  every  kind  of  manufacture,  and  the  traders 
are  not  allowed  to  employ  fuch  h^nis  as  they  think  fit  and 
able  to  work  for  them,  but  are  confined  to  fuch  only  as  the 
law  has  qualified  :  but  it  is  very  manifeft,  that,  in  all  countries 
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where  induftry  is  not  rcftraincd,  the  price  ofprovifions  mull 
affecf  the  price  of  labour.     And, 

This  will  always  be  diminifh'.d,   when  the  necefTaries  of  life 
grow  cheaper ;   and  the  objection  fhews  not  that  the  increafe 
of  the  price  of  corn,  by  a  bounty  on  it's  exportation,  is  bene- 
ficial to  trade;. but  that  there  is  another  evil    in  our  law, 
which  we  fhould  endeavour  to  remove :   the  evil  cOnfifts  in 
the  various  difficulties  and  difcouragements  which  are  put  up- 
on induftry.     Many  trades  a  man  may  rtot  lawfully  cxercife, 
who  has  not  ferved  an  apprenticefhip  :  others  he  may  not  join 
together :  at  others  he  may  not  work  within  the  limits  of  a 
corporation.     It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  laws 
of  this  kind  :   we  need  only  obferve  of  them,  that  every  ef- 
fecT:  they  can  poffibly  have  mull  be  detrimental  to  trade  :   for 
every  man,  if  not  reftrained   by  law,  would  pafs  from  one 
employment  to  another,  as  the  various  turns  in  trade  fhould 
require,  and  would  always  be  employed  in  the  bufinefs  for 
Which  he  was  beft  fitted,  or  in  which  he  was  mod  wanted. 
In  this  cafe,  either  all  trades  would  have  a  fufficient  number 
of  workmen,  or  would  equally  want  them  ;  and  the  confe- 
quence  of  fuch  a  general  want  would  be  nothing  clle  but 
drawing  hither  great  numbers  of  foreigners  ;  whereas  our 
prefent  restraints  often  put  it  in  the  power  of  workmen  to 
demand   higher  wages  than  their  work  deferves,  and  thus 
prevent  the  fale  of  our  manufactures  abroad. 
There  is  no  complaint  more  common  among  our  merchants, 
than  that  foreigners  underwork  us  in  almofl  every  kind   of 
manufacture  ;  and  can  we  be  furprized  at  it  ?   when  the  gene- 
ral tendency  of  our  laws  is  to  make  labour  dear  at  home,  and 
cheap  abroad  ;  when  we  either  forbid  our  people  to  work,  or 
oblige  them  to  work  in  fomc  difadvantageous  manner  ;  when 
we  lay  all  our  taxes  on  trade,  or,  which  is  ft  ill  worfe  for  trade, 
on  the  necefTaries  of  life  ;  and  when  we  contrive  to  feed  the 
labourers,  manufacturers,  and  feamen  of  foreign  countries, 
with  our   corn,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  our  own  people  can 
have  it  ?     To  raife  the  price  of  corn  at  home,  in  whatever 
manner  it  is  done,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  lay  a  tax  on  the 
confumption  of  it ;  and  to  do  that  in  fuch  a  manner  as  lefTens 
the  price  of  it  abroad,  is  to  apply  this  tax  to  the  benefit  of 
foreigners.     Jf  then  we  confiuer  the  mifchiefs  that  the  bounty 
on  corn  does  to  trade  and  farming,  in  their  true  light,  we 
may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  a  general  excife  on  all  the 
bread  we  cat,  could  not  be  attended   with  more  pernicious 
confequenccs. 

Others,  who  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  reafonable- 
nefs  of  taking  away  the  bounty,  argue  from  this  principle, 
That  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  has  been  lower  fince  the 
bounty  was  granted  than  before,  and  compare  the  prices  of 
wheat,  as  they  flood  from  the  feveral  mediums  taken  upon 
different  numbers  of  years,  fince  the  bounty  was  firft  allowed 
in  th:  year  1689,  with  the  prices  found  from  mediums,  taken 
upon  equal  numbers  of  years  before  the  bounty  took  place; 
which  eftimation  is  taken  from  the  foregoing  account  of  bifiiop 
Fleetwood,  which  is  generally  efteeined  accurate. 
The  price  of  wheat  per  quarter,  upon  a  medium  taken  on  43 
years,  from  1646,  being  the  firft  year  the  account  commences, 
to  1688,  the  year  before  the  bounty  was  allowed,  appears  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  -  -  -  -  1.  2  :  10  :  8 
From  the  medium  taken  on  43  years,  from  1 689, 
being  the  firft  year  the  bounty  was  allowed,  to 
1731,  the  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  appears  to 
be         -         -         -         -         -  _  ].  r   •    TR  •   t 


An  annual  lofs  to  the  farmer  fince  the  bounty 
took  place  -  -  -  ].  o 

From  1669  to  1688,  being  the  laft  20  years  be- 
fore the  bounty -was  allowed,  the  price  of  wheat 
per  quarter  was,  at  a  medium,  -  1.  2 

From  1726  to  1745,  being  the  laft  20  years  in 
this  account,  the  price  of  wheat,  at  a  medium, 
per  quarter,  was  -  -  -  1.  1 
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An  annual  lofs  to  the  farmer  in  price  fince  the 
bounty  took  place  -  -  1.  o  :     8  :  4^ 

The  medium  on  wheat  from  1649  to  1668,  be- 
ing 20  years,  was  per  quarter  -  1.  2  :   12  :  81 
The  medium  from  1706  to  1725,  being  20 
years,  was  per  quarter           -             -  1.2:4:9 


An  annual  lofs  to  the  farmer  in  price  fince  the 
bounty  took  place  -  -  _  ],  o 
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The  medium  on  wheat  for  14  years,    from 

1675  to  1688,  was  per  quarter  -  1.  2   :     S  :  A-i 

The  medium  of  wheat  for  14  years,  from  1732 

to  1745,  was  per  quarter  -  -  1.  1   :   15  :  61 

An  annual  lofs  to  the  farmer  in  price  fince  the 

bounty  took  place  -  -         _  1.  0:9:91 

Moreover  it  is  obfervable,  that,  from  the  year  1689,  bein°- 
the  year  when  the  bounty  was  firft  granted,  to  the  year  1745, 
when  the  account  ends,  containing  the  fpaceof  57  years,  the 
farmer  has  received  annually  8  s.  3  d.  per  quarter  lefs  for  his 
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wheat  tfian  it  bore,  one  year  with  another,  for  43  years  pre- 
ceding the  year  when  the  bounty  was  firft  allowed. 
If  the  prices  of  barley,  and  other  kinds  of  corn,  had  been 
ftated  in  the  bifhop's  account,  we  might  have  been  enabled 
to  have  made  the  fame  computations  on  them,  which  would 
have  fhewn  how  the  mediums  ftood  upon  them  ;  and  it  is  rca- 
fonable  to  believe  that  they  would  appear,  upon  fuch  efti- 
mate,  to  be  lowered  confidcrably  in  the  prices,  fince  the 
bounty. 

If  the  freight  from  London  to  Holland  be  deducted,  wh>h  is 
is.  5d.  \  per  quarter,  out  of  2s.   6d.  which  is  the  bounty 
per  quarter,  the  remainder,  being  is.  od.  i,  is  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  merchant  to  export  barley  5   which  en- 
couragement is  at  the  rate  of  1.  7  :  7  :  1 1  per  cent.    So  like- 
wife  with  regard  to  wheat ;  when  the  price  of  wheat  is  at 
I  1.  4  s.  per  quarter,  deducting  the  freight,  which  fuppofed 
to  be   is.   5d.  -*-  per  quarter,  out  of  the  bounty  of  5s.  per 
quarter,  the  remainder,  3s.   5d.   »,  is  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  bounty  per  quarter  to  export  wheat,  which,  in 
the  way  of  trade,  is  at  the  rate  of  1.  14  :    15   :    1  percent. 
So  that  in  the  cafe  of  barley  it  appears,  that,  whatever  the 
corn-merchant  will  allow  out  of  this  1.  7:7:11  per  cent,  to 
tempt  the  foreigners  to  buy  our  corn,  that  allowance,  what- 
ever it  be,  whether  at  the  rate  of  2,  3,  or  4  per  cent,  will 
be  the  advantage  that  every  fuch  foreigner  will  have,   in  his 
manufactory  of  barley  of  Engl  ifh  growth,  over  the  Engl  ifh  ma- 
nufacturer of  the  fame  commodity  at  every  foreign  market. 
Audi.  14:  15:  1  percent,  we  fee,  is  the  encouragement  which 
the  bounty  on  wheat  gives  to  the  merchant :  whatever  pro- 
portion of  this  encouragement,  whether  it  be  5,  6,  8,  or  10 
per  cent,  he  may  chufe  to  allow  out  of  this  to  the  foreigner, 
juft  fo  much  cheaper  will  the  foreigner  be  enabled  to  work, 
and  fell  his  manufacture,  than  an  Englifhman  can. 
What  is  ftill  more  grievous  in  this  cafe  is,  that  we  always  find 
it  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffiblc,   in  all  cafes  where  there  is 
any  confiderable  degree  of  difproportion  in  the  price  of  a  fo- 
reign manufacture  and  our  own,  to  prevent,  by  any  penal 
laws,  fuch  manufacture  from  being  run  in  upon  us. 
That  the  running  of  the  foreign  manufacture  of  this  kind  has 
increafed  upon  us  ever  fince  the  bounty  took  place,  appears 
from  the  many  laws  which  have  been  made,  ever  fince  that 
time,  to  prevent  the  foreign  manufacture  of  this  kind  from 
a  vent  in  our  home- market. 

If  this  be  a  true  reprefentation  of  the  ill  effects  of  this  bounty 
befides  the  lofs  occafioned  by  it  to  the  nation  in  general,  how 
great  is  that  which  it  immediately  brings  on  the  farmer  ?  and 
how  can  we,  without  talcing  off  this  bounty,  pretend  to 
make  any  regulation  for  railing  the  price  of  fpirituous  liquors, 
to  prevent  the  melancholy  effects  that  arife  from  the  excefs  in 
the  ufe  of  them  ? 

But,  if  the  bounty  be  withdrawn,  a  check  will  be  given  to 
the  introduction  of  any  fuch  foreign-manufactured  liquors, 
and  we  may  then  venture,  properly  and  fafely,  to  lay  fome 
further  additional  duty  upon  our  own,  which  will  increafe 
their  price,  and,  confequently,  it  will  be  eafier  to  fupprefs 
that  general  depravity  and  debauchery  in  thefe  liquors  that  fo 
univcrfally  prevails  among  the  poor,  even  among  our  me- 
chanics and  manufacturers. 

If,  notwithftanding  what  has  been  urged,  that  the  farmer  has 
fold  his  wheatat  the  annual  rateof  8s.  5J.  perquarter  lefs, fince 
the  bounty  was  allowed  in  the  year  1689,   than  he  did  before 
for  the  courfe  of  43  years  preceding  that  time,  it  may  be  faid, 
that  Holland,  or  any  other  particular  country,  will  be  fur- 
nifhed  with  corn  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  inftead  of  buying 
our's,and  fo  continue  their  manufactory  of  fpirituous  liquors  : 
and  that,  as  the  Englifh  manufactures  of  this  kind  have  never 
yet  gained  any  vent  at  a  foreign  market,  it  is  a  mere  chimaera 
to  expect  they  ever  fhould  gain  fuch  vent. 
In  anfwer  to  this,  it  may  be  faid,  that,  when  the  price  of 
corn  in  England  is  lower  than  it  is  in  Holland,  and  in  other 
foreign  market  or  markets,  our  corn  will  have  a  vent  at  fuch 
foreign  market  or  markets,  without  the  affiftance  of  a  bounty  ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  Holland  buys  our  corn  for  no  other  reafon 
than  becaufe  it  buys  it  cheaper,  or  as  cheap,  as  it  does  of  any 
other  country  :  and  all  other  countries  that  purchafe  it  of  us 
are  moved  by  the  fame  confederations :  that,  in  fait,  corn, 
has  been,  of  late  years,  produced  in  England  with  as  little, 
or  lefs  expence,  than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  notwithftanding 
the  many  difadvantages  under  which  farming  labours  from 
feveral  laws,  meant,  indeed,  for  it's,  encouragement,  but,  in 
truth,  very  injurious  to  it's  true  intereft*. 

*  Such,  for  inftance,  is  reckoned,  by  fome,  the  law  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  great  cattle,  which  raifes  their  price 
exceflively,  and  is,  therefore,  a  palpable  hindrance  to  the 
farmer's  purchahng  fuch  numbers  of  them  as  he  could  con- 
veniently fatten,  or  otherwife  make  a  profit  of,  which  he 
now  lofes  ;  and  this  lofs  is  accompanied  with  another,  that 
of  their  manure,  which  annually  lefTens  his  crops  of  corn. 
—The  farmers  alfo  nearly  and  fenfibly  feel  the  want  of  a 
free  market  at  home,  which  Smithfield  certainly  is  not. — ■ 
The  prohibition  on  raw  hides  is  likewife  thought  to  be  an 
injury  to  the  farmer,  as  it  difcourages  the  manufacture  of 
leather  at  home,  and  promotes  it  abroad ;  and,  confequently, 
lefleus  the  farmer's  price  forraw  hides, and  confiderablyleflens 
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the  number  of  hands  in  England,  which  as  neceflariJy  de- 
creafcs  manufactures  of  this  and  other  kinds,  and  manu- 
factures are  ultimately  the  fupport  of  farming. 

To  fay,  as  fome  do,  that  becaufe  poflibly  we  never  have  had 
any  vent  for  our  manufacture  of  fpirituous  liquors  in  any  fo- 
reign markets,  that  therefore  we  can  never  arrive  at  fuch  per- 
fection in  goodnefs  and  cheapnefs  as  to  gain  one,  feems 
groundlefs,  and  only  a  mere  ipfe  dixit,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved 
that  our  laws,  in  regard  to  trade,  direct  fuch  regulations  as 
give  a  fair  trial  to  the  induftry  and  capacities  of  the  people  : 
but  we  have  not  yet  made  any  fuch  effectual  trial,  nor  is  it, 
perhaps,  poflible  to  make  it  as  long  as  the  bounty  fhall  re- 
main. Our  Britifh  diftillery  is  arrived  at  great  perfection  ; 
and  what  lengths  they  might  go,  under  proper  regulations, 
is  not  eafy  to  fay. 

Thus  I  have  candidly  and  impartially  ftated  the  argument  for 
withdrawing  the   bounty.     I  fhall  now  attempt  to  do  equal 
juftice  to  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion,  and  fubmit  the  whole 
to  the  judgment  of  thole  who  may  make  a  national  ufe  of  it. 
The  demonftration  which  is  faid  to  be  given  of  the  prejudice 
of  this  bounty  to  the  national  wealth,  is  not  convincing  from 
the  comparifon  drawn  of  giving  away  the  labour  of  a  man, 
nor  is  it  a  juft  fimile  :   for  it  is  not  true  that  the  bounty  is 
given  away  to  foreigners  ;  it  is  our  own  land-owners,  and 
our  own  people  at  home,  who  receive  all  the  benefits  of  it  : 
for  it  is  by  means  of  the  bounty  alone  that  we  are  enabled  to 
fupply  foreign  markets  as  cheap  as  other  corn-countries  do; 
without  it  we  fhould  not  have  fold  near  fo  much  to  the  French 
even  this  year  ;   they  having  purchafed  very  large  quantities 
elfewhere,  and  at  cheaper  rates,  notwithftanding  the  bounty. 
And,  when  the  merchant  here  makes  an  eftimate  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  exporting  corn,  from  the  ftate  of  markets  abroad, 
he  would  very  rarely  find  encouragement  for  the  undertaking 
without  the  bounty,  by  which  he  efteems  the  coft  fo  much 
leffened  ;   for  there  are  divers  charges  of  collecting  and  flap- 
ping grain,  of  freight  and  fale,  &c.  that  greatly  enhance  the 
price,  and  make  it  come  dearer  to  the  confumer.     Where- 
fore, it  is  by  means  of  the  bounty  alone  that  our  lands  are 
improved,  common  fields  inclofed,  barren  heaths  converted 
to  tillage,  and  old  paftures  broken  up  ;  and  it  is  the  bounty 
alone  that  enables  the  farmer  to  pay  his  advanced  rent,  though 
fome  afcribe  all  thefe  benefits  to  quite  a  different,  and  al- 
together an  infufficient  caufe.     The  bounty  was  wifely  de- 
figned  by  our  anceftors,  to  make  England  the  chief  granary 
of  Europe;  and  the  event  has  verified  their  excellent  dif- 
cernment,  by  bringing  in  millions  of  money  into  the  king- 
dom, which  we  could  never  have  had  reafon  to  expect,  while 
other  countries,  without  this  bounty,  could  have  underfold 
us.     And,  as  the  riches  of  a  nation  depend  upon  the  multitude 
of  inhabitants  ufefully  employed  ;  fo,  without  thefe  improve- 
ments of  the  land,  there   muff  have  been  lefs  work,  and 
would,  confequently,  have  been  lefs  people  in  the  kingdom. 
Since  then  it  is  the  bounty  which  has  fomuch  increafed  the 
value  of  our  lands,  according  to  the  intention  of  parliament, 
in  wifely  granting  it,  the  withdrawing  it  muft  have  the  con- 
trary effect ;  for  then  the  farmers  muft  be  undone,  and  the 
corn-trade  be  abfolutely  loft  to  the  kingdom,  or  there  muft 
neceffarily  be  a  reduction  of  rents  of  more  than  30  per  cent, 
which  will  fcarceiy  be  relifhed  by  the  land-owners,  even  if 
totally  exempted  from  the  land-tax,  which  does  not  feem  very 
likely  foon,  if  ever  to  be  the  cafe.     Nor  would  fuch  a  de- 
clenfion  in  the  value  of  lands  fail  to  make  ftrange  havock  in 
the  kingdom  ;  for,  though  the  bounty  has  greatly  encreafed 
the  value  of  lands,  yet  every  purchafer  of  land  buys  that  ad- 
vantage :  and,  as  the  bounty  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
land  than  would  be,  perhaps,  even  a  total  exemption  from  a 
land-tax,  though  the  ballance  in  the  prefent  fituation  is  great- 
ly in  favour  of  the  revenue  :  it  feems,  therefore,  for  the  gene- 
ral intereftof  the  nation,  that  the  old  laws  be  continued  ;  and 
as  they  have  fo  much  increafed  the  trade  and  riches  of  the  na- 
tion, it  is  wifdom  to  know  when  we  are  well  in  fo  important 
a  circumftance,  and  not  attempt  an  alteration,  left  the  point 
fhould  be  miftaken,  and  other  nations  get  this  trade  out  of  our 
hands  :   for,  without  the  bounty,  we  have  little  reafon  to  ex- 
pect but  a  very  fmall  fhare  of  it,  unlefs  in  times  of  very  ex- 
traordinary plenty   at   home,  and  of  extreme  want  abroad, 
which  may  but  feldom  happen  together. 
We  find  already  that  feveral  neighbouring  nations,  and  fome 
of  our  moft  diftant  provinces,  are  vying  with  us  in  this  branch 
of  trade.     Denmark,  Hamburgh,  Dantzick,  and  the  Baltic, 
have,  for  fome  years  paft,  furnifhed  very  large  quantities  of 
corn  to  the  places  where  it  has  been  wanted,  and  at   much 
cheaper  rates  than  could  be  had  from  us,  notwithftanding 
the  bounty;  and  our  own  plantations  in  America  not  only 
fupply  much  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  even  come  fo  near 
to  us  as  Ireland  and  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  and   underfcll  us  at 
thefe   places;  not  to   mention  what  a  flourifhing  trade  this 
is  in  Sicily,  Naples,  the  Levant,  Morea,  &c. — So  that  all 
thefe  countries,  if  we  rcfign  to  them  this  part  of  our  com- 
merce, will  grow  more  potent  by  fea  and  land  ;  and  Britifh 
America  may  alfo  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  Great-Britain. 
Wherefore,  upon  any  reduction  of  the  bounty,  the  corn- 
trade  muft  decline  in  England,  and  a  gradual  neglect  of  til- 
lage at  home  will  encourage  it  more  and   more  abroad  ; 


which  may,  in  time,  fubject  us  to  the  mifery  of  feeking  foreign 
fupplies  even  for  our  own  ufe  ;  which  was  a  cafe  that  fhould 
not  be  forgotten,  when  a  few  years  fince  our  crop  failed,  and 
we    imported   large   quantities   from    abroad.     Does  it  not 
therefore   become   the   wifdom   of  the  nation  to  ftrivc,   by 
every  prudent  meafure,  to  fecure  the  corn-trade  to  the  king- 
dom ?  For  may  not  any  falfe  ftep  upon  fo  tender  and  delicate 
an  occafion  open  a  wide  door  to  poverty  and  diftrefs  ? 
It  is  an  experienced  truth,  and  therefore  become  an  univerfal 
maxim,  that  thofe  who  can  furnifh  cheaper):  a  commodity  of 
equal  goodnefs,  will  have  the  trade  ;   but,  from  what  has 
been  faid,  in  favour  of  withdrawing   the  bounty,  the  corn- 
trade  is  reprefented  only  as  fubiervient  to  all  others,  and  to' 
bear  fcarce  any  proportion  to  the  manufactures,  though  per- 
haps  the  corn-trade,    confidercd   in   it's  full    extent         a 
confiderable  a  branch  as  moft  of  thrm  ;  and,  if  not  the  hrft, 
may,  we  apprehend,  be  accounted  the  fecond  moft  valuable 
branch  belonging  to  the  kingdom.     If  wc  reflect  a  little  upon 
the  extent  of  it,  we  mail,  perhaps,  find  the  tract  of  land  de- 
pendent thereon  is  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  nation, 
and   the  fame  alfo   of  the  inhabitants  and   people  therein 
employed.     And,  I  believe,  there  is  not  any  one  branch  of 
foreign  trade,  which  is  fo  beneficial  to  the  intereft  of  naviga- 
tion,   for  the    bounty   is  well   and   wifely   confined   to  the 
employment  of  our  own  fhipping  ;  'tis  a  bulky  commodity, 
and  therefore  employs  the  more  veflels.     Were  we  to  take  a 
furvey  of  all  the  out-ports  great  and  fmall,  upon  the  coafts 
of  this  kingdom,  we  fhould  be  furprized  to  fee  how  the  num- 
ber of  fhips  and  veflels  are  increafed,  which  have  no  other 
dependance  than  the  corn-trade  ;   and,  if  there  is  an  increafe 
of  fhipping,    there   muft  alfo  be   an   increafe  of  mariners, 
which  all  agree  to  be  the  beft  fecurity  of  the  kingdom.    The 
employment  of  thefe  fhips  and  mariners   neceffarily  occa- 
fions  buhnefs  among  various  forts  of  mechanics  and  artificers 
afhore  :    in  fhort,  'tis  certain,  that  a  multitude  of  families 
have  their  fole  dependance  on  the  employment  of  fhipping  in 
the  corn-trade,  and,  when  any  ftagnation  happens,  the  con- 
fequences  are  foon  evidently  experienced. 
Was  the  bounty  on  corn  withdrawn,  it  might  then  be  loaded 
on  foreign  fhipping  as  well   as  our  own,  and  a  preference 
would  be  given  to  them,  for  what  fhare  of  this   trade  we 
might  have  remaining,  becaufe  they  will  generally  carry  it 
much  cheaper  than  our's,  and  this  would  prove  a  fatal  ftroke 
to  our  navigation.     Is  it  not,  therefore,  as  material  that  we 
fhould  ftudy  to  preferve  the  corn-bufinefs,  as  any  other  of 
equal  importance  to  the  nation,  and  not  fufter  other  countries 
to  underfell  us ;  which,  without  the  bounty,  they  certainly 
can  and  will  do  ? 

Befide,  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  exportation  of  corn  has 
any  material  influence  upon  the  manufactories  of  the  nation, 
the  chief  of  which  are  fituated  generally  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  where  the  exportation  can  have  very 
little  effect  upon  the  price.  Thefe  are  not  countries  that  ge- 
nerally produce  abundance  of  corn,  and  therefore  the  people 
more  eafily  conceive  miftaken  notions  about  fending  it  out 
of  the  kingdom. — And,  though  our  manufadtures  merit  a 
tender  care  and  regard,  yet  the  intereft  of  the  farmer  is  not 
to  be  neglected,  is  all  the  fea-coaft,  whofe  chief  dependance 
is  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  to  be  totally  undone  for  want 
of  other  employment  ? 

'Tis  an  experienced  truth,  that  cheapnefs  and  plenty  do  not, 
always  encourage  induftry  in  the  poor.  But  a  permanent 
change  on  the  price  of  provifion  muft  affect  the  price  of  la- 
bour :  yet  the  change  that  is  fometimes  wrought  in  the  price 
of  corn  by  large  exportation,  is  not  permanent,  but  acci- 
dental and  temporary;  and  fuch  there  muft  of  neceflity  al- 
ways be  in  the  price  of  provifions,  if  from  no  other  caufe 
than  the  difference  of  our  crops  at  home;  for  large  demands 
for  corn  abroad  are  not  permanent,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
the  exportation  (though  a  fceming  paradox)  makes  it  cheap 
at  home;  for,  our  lands  being  improved,  people  fow  all 
they  can  upon  the  prefumption  of  an  exportation,  which  elfe 
there  would  not  be  encouragement  to  do  ;  and,  as  the  foreign- 
demand  is  precarious,  fo  it  often  happens,  that  we  have  large 
ftocks  in  the  kingdom,  and  little  or  no  vent  for  it :  the  price 
of  corn  may,  indeed,  for  a  feafon  advance,  through  the  heat' 
of  the  circulation  for  foreign  markets;  as  is  the  cafe,  more 
or  lefs,  in  moft  other  merchandizes  ;  but  experience  proves, 
that  corn  is  only  dear  for  a  continuance,  when  the  crop  has 
proved  light  at  home  :  a  deficiency  this  way  will  foon  over- 
balance the  largeft  exportation  ever  known,  and  the  farmer 
muft  then  fell  his  corn  at  a  dearer  rate,  or  can't  pay  his  rent,' 
as  eflates  are  now  in  general  let.  When  we  have  a  plentiful 
crop,  wheat  is  and  will  be  cheap,  and  large  ftocks  left  even 
after  the  greater)  exportation.  What  then  would  be  the  con- 
ference, if  no  bounty  was  allowed  to  encourage  the  expor- 
tation, and  efpecially  as  our  plenty  often  happens,  when 
there  is  no  great  demand  for  it  abroad  ?  'Tis  certain,  there- 
fore, that,  by  the  exportation  of  corn,  there  is  no  permanent 
advance  of  the  price,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  often 
accidental  changes,  when  it  is  thereby  lowered  ;  and,  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  price  of  bread  is  not,  on  an  average, 
at  any  unreafonable  price  for  the  labourer,  wheat  has  not,  for 
the  laft  feven  years,  been  at  more  than  26  s.  6d.  per  quarter 
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chequer  mcafure,  and  that  in  a  place  of  confiderable  ex- 
altation ;  nor  is  it  conceived,  that  a  fmall  advance  of  bread 
would  be  perceptible  in  the  falc  of  any  piece  of  goods  manu- 
factured and  fent  abroad. 

Moreover,  if  great  cheapnefs  of  corn  be  moft  advantageous 
to  the  kingdom,  why  is  it  that  the  lcgiflature  does  not  freely 
fuffcr  it  to  be  imported,  when  it  may,  but  that  fuch  liberty 
would  be  deftructive  to  the  landed  intereft  of  the  kingdom  ? 
'Tis  obfcrvable,  that  very  oppofitc  and  contradictory  argu- 
ments have  been  offered  againft  the  bounty  on  corn.  From  the 
foregoing  account  of  bifhop  Fleetwood,  of  the  market-price  of 
wheat  at  Windfor,  it  is  faid,  that  the  price  has  declined  ever 
fince  the  bounty  has  been  allowed  ;  from  whence  is  inferred  a 
fwclliriCTaccountof  thefarmer's  lofs,and  of  the  prejudice  it  has 
been  to  his  intereft:  not  confidcring,  that  the  annual  pro- 
duct of  the  land  has  been  much  more  confiderable.  So  that 
what  has  been  faid  againft  the  bounty,  has  been  argued  from 
felf  contradictory  principles,  which  ferve  to  corroborate  what 
has  been  urged  in  favourofit's  continuance;  for,  at  the  fame 
time  it  has  improved  our  lands  by  encouraging  the  exporta- 
tion of  com,  it  has  alfo  made  corn  the  cheaper  to  the  ma- 
nufacturers, &c. 

Some  have  propofed  to  leflen  the  bounty  on  wheat,  and  aug- 
ment it  on  flour  ;  but  'tis  conceived  that  this  would  be  of  no 
fervicc,  though  the  more  can  be  manufactured  at  home 
would  be  certainly  beft;  but  fome  countries  abroad  impofe 
a  larger  duty  on  flour  than  on  wheat,  and  Holland  even  pro- 
hibits it ;  in  others  flour  is  not  fo  falcable  a  commodity  ;  in 
Spain  they  will  fcarce  touch  it,  if  they  can  have  wheat ;  be- 
sides, flour  is  a  merchandize  more  fubject  to  fpoil  in  hot 
countries,  and  therefore  fuch  an  alteration  would  not  be 
prudent  to  make. 

The  doctrine  of  allowing  bounties,  upon  various  fpecies  of 
goods,  has  by  long  experience  proved  to  be  of  advantage  to 
the  nation,  and  therefore  mould  not  in  any  inftance  be  al- 
tered, without  the  moft  mature  deliberation  :  fuch  are  the 
bounties  on  Britifh  made  fail-cloth,  the  Britifh  manufactures 
of  filk,  fifh,  and  flefh,  naval  ftores,  Britifh  made  gun-pow- 
der, on  Britifh  fpirits  drawn  from  corn,  Britifh  refined  fu- 
gar,  Britifh  and  Irifh  linens,  &c. — None  of  thefe  articles 
leem  to  be  of  that  confequencc  to  the  nation,  as  the  great 
article  of  corn  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  wifdom  of  the  nation 
fhall  judge  it  found  policy  to  continue  thefe,  our  reprefenta- 
tives  will  hardly  be  induced,  we  humbly  apprehend,  to  with- 
draw that  upon  corn,  which  fo  nearly  and  fenfibly  muft  af- 
fect the  whole  landed  intereft  of  the  nation.  And  wherefore  do 
we  allow  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation,  even  of  foreign 
commodities,  but  for  the  general  benefit  of  our  navigation, 
the  freight  being  all  clear  gain  to  the  kingdom  ?  Are  not  thefe 
drawbacks  a  kind  of  bounty  allowed  upon  foreign  merchan- 
dize, and  can  we  therefore,  confidently  with  ourfelvcs,  w;t'n- 
draw  the  bounty,  which  has  long  been  experienced  to  be  fo 
nationally  beneficial?  Has  not  the  wifdom  of  the  lcgiflature 
taken  care,  that  this  commodity  fhall  be  fhipped  on  board 
Britifh  fhips,  whereof  the  mafter,  and  at  leaft  two  thirds  of 
the  mariners,  arc  to  be  Britifh  fubjects  ?  Is  not  this  grcatJy 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  Britifh  navigation  ? 
When  the  bounties  that  were  granted  upon  the  raifing  of 
pitch  and  tar  in  the  Britifh  plantations,  had  pretty  Well  en- 
abled us  to  fupply  ourfelvcs  with  thefe  commodities,  they  .  ere 
withdrawn,  and  thefe  trades  foon  returned  again  to  the  hands 
of  the  Swedes  and  Ruffians;  which  obliged  us  to  renew  the 
bounties,  or  to  give  up  the  trade. 

With  regard  to  any  deficiency  that  may  have  happened  in 
the  funds,  which  have  been  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
thefe  bounties  on  corn,  and  for  which  the  debentures  have 
been  duly  and  legally  made  out,  we  are  furprized,  that  any 
doubt  can  be  made  of  the  payment  thereof,  upon  proper  and 
becoming  application  ;  nor  is  it  lefs  extraordinary  for  peo- 
ple to  fuggeft,  as  fome  have  done,  that,  if  there  is  no  fuch 
deficiency,  the  public  money  muft  have  been  alienated,  and 
applied  to  other  purpofes  than  intended  by  parliament ;  for  no 
perfon  or  perfons  in  this  kingdom,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  would 
dare  thus  to  mifapply  the  public  money,  when  it  may  be  fo 
eafily  detected. 

ORNWALL,  is  bounded  by  the  Englifh  channel  on  the 
fouth,  St.  George's  channel  on  the  weft,  Briftol  channel  on 
the  north,  and  is  parted  from  Dcvonfhire  on  the  eaft  by  the 
river  Tamar,  and  is  in  circumference  about  150  miles. 
It's  chief  rivers  are  the  Tamar  and  Hamel.  The  air  is  clear 
and  healthful,  butfharp  ;  and,  being  almoft  encompafTed  with 
the  fea,  fubjects  it  to  violent  flaws  of  wind.  Though  moun- 
tainous and  rocky,  it  hath  all  kinds  of  foil,  the  vallics  af- 
fording plenty  of  pafture ;  and  the  land  near  them  well  cul- 
tivated, being  manured  with  a  fea-weed  called  ore-wood,  and 

■  a  fat  fort  of  fand.     Here  are  the  beft  flate  tiles,  which  are 

■  not  only  ufed  in  England,  but  exported  in  great  quantities  ; 
I  as  a":fo  the  moor-ftone  for  facing  windows,  doors,  and  chim- 
[  nies ;  which,  when  polifhcd,  looks  as  well  as  the  Egyptian 
I    granate.     It  abounds  with  tin  and  lead-mines,  and  along 

I  with  the  tin  a  yellow  ore   is  dug,   called  mundic,  yielding 
good  copper. 
In  their  rivers  and  bays  are  trout,  lobfters,  oyfters,  foles,  &c. 
but  they  profit  moft  by  their  pilchards  (called  the  Spanifh  ca- 
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pon)  becaufe  ferved  up  by  them,  drcfTed  with  oil  and  Iem6n* 
as  a  dainty  :  pilchards  are  faved  three  ways,  viz.  by  fumiag 
preffing,  or  pickling,  which  employs  great  numbers  of  wo- 
men and  children,  to  the  great  relief  of  their  neceflity. 
Their  chief  metal  and  manufacture  is  tin.  When  the  or 
brought  above  ground  in  the  ftone,  'tis  broke  with  hammers, 
then  carried  to  the  flamping-mills,  which  makes  it  rcadyfor 
other  mills,  that  grind  it  to  powder:  when  wafhed  and 
cleared  from  earth,  &c.  'tis  melted  into  pigs  of  three  or 
four  hundred  weight,  marked  with  the  owner's  name, 
and  the  value  fet  upon  it  at  the  coining-houfe.  Theftamp 
is  the  fcal  of  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall.  The  tinners  are 
regulated  by  Jaws  called  Stannary.  Since  the  Norman  con- 
qucft,  the  tinners  had  from  time  to  time  new  offices 
and  privileges  granted  them  :  one  is,  that  no  Englifhman  in 
that  dutchy  fhall  pay  cuftom  for  exporting  Cornifh  cloth, 
granted  them  in  confidcration  of  their  paying  4s.  for  the 
coinage  of  every  hundred  weight  of  tin,  whereas  Dcvonfhire 
pays  no  more  than  8  d.  They  have  alfo  the  freedom  to  take 
fand  out  of  the  fea,  and  carry  it  to  any  part  of  the  county 
for  manure.  The  coinage  towns  are  Lefkard,  Lcftwithiel, 
Truro,  Helfton,  and  Pcnfancc.  And  the  tinners  are  reckon- 
ed at  leaft  100,000. 

This  county,  though  fo  remote  from  the  royal  refidencc, 
fends  no  lefs  than  44  members  to  parliament,  which  is  but 
one  lefs  than  what  reprefents  all  North  Britain  ;  and  almoft 
double  the  number  returned  from  the  whole  principality  of 
Wales,  or  from  any  of  the  counties  of  England,  fome  of 
which  arc  much  larger,  if  not  three  times  more  populous  and 
wealthy  than  if. 
Launceston,  the  chief  town,  is  a  populous  trading  place, 

and  gives  title  of  vifcount  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Leskard  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  beft  built  towns   in  the 
county,  and   has,   perhaps,  the  greateft   market  and  trade, 
efpecially  in  all  manufactures  of  leather. 
Lestwithiel  is   a  well  built  town.     It's  chief  trade  is  the 

woollen  manufacture. 
Truro  is  a  branch  of  the  port  of  Falmouth,  and  ftandsat  the 
conflux  of  two  river*,  that  almoft  encompafs  the  town,  and 
form  a  large  wharf.  It's  chief  trade  is  fhipping  oft"  tin  and 
copper  ore,  which  laft  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the 
mountains  between  this  and  St.  Michael's,  and  is  much  im- 
proved fince  the  mills  erected  near  Briftol,  &c.  for  the  bat- 
tery-wares. It's  mayor,  who  is  choien  out  of  the  aldermen, 
has  large  privileges,  being  alfo  mayor  of  Falmouth  ;  and  the 
kcyagc  of  goods,  laden  and  unladen  there,  belongs  to  this 
corporation. 
Bodmin,  almoft  in  the  center  of  the  county,  has  a  good  corn 

and  flefh-market. 
Helston    is  a  large,    populous,   trading  town  j    feveral   tin 
fhips  take  in  their  lading  here.    King  John  gave  it  the  liberty 
to  build  a  Guildhall,  to  pay  no  toll  but  in  the  city  of  London, 
to  be  impleaded  no  where  but  in  their  own  borough,  and  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  Launcefton-Caftlc. 
Saltash  is  but  a  league  from  Plymouth  dock.     The  inhabi- 
tants trade  much  in  malt  and  beer.     It  has  feveral  lar°-e  pri- 
vileges over  the  haven  belonging  to  it. 
Westlow  has  a  trade  in  pilchards,  Sec.   but  not  fo  confider- 

feble  as  at  Eaftlow. 
Penryn  is  a  neat  built  town,  well  watered  with  rivulets, 
and  has  an  arm  of  the  fea  on  each  fide,  with  a  good  cuftom- 
houfe  and  key.  This,  and  other  towns  near  it,  drive  fo  con- 
fiderable a  trade  in  drying  and  vending  pilchards,  and  in  the 
Newfoundland  fifhery,  that  here  are  many  merchants. 
Tregony  is  on  the  fame  river.     It's  chief  manufacture  is 

ferge. 
St  Ives,  though  now  a  poor  harbour,  being  almoft  choaked 
up  with  fand,  has  thriven  much  by  trade  with  pilchards  and 
flates.     Not  far  from  it  are  fome  copper-mines. 
Fovvey  is  a  populous  and  pretty  town,  and   has  many  flou- 
rifhing  merchants,  who  have  a  great  Share  in  the  pilchard 
fifhery. 
Kellington  is  not  inferior  to  the  better  half  of  the  Cornifh 
boroughs  for.  buildings  and  wealth.     It's  chief  trade  is  the 
woollen  manufacture. 
Falmouth   is  by  much  the  ricrTeft  and. beft  trading  town  in 
the  county,  and  larger  than  any  three  of  it's  boroughs  that 
fend  members.    'Tis  well  built,  and  it's  trade  much  increafed 
fince  theeftablifhment  of  the  packets  between  this  place,  Por- 
tugal, and  the  Weft-Indies. 

The  cuftom-houfe  for  moft  of  the  towns  in  this  county  is 
eftablifhed  at  this  town,  where  the  duties  are  very  con- 
fiderable. 
Helford  is  a  harbour  where  the  tin  fhips  often  load,  and  here 

are  many  veflels  in  the  pilchard  trade. 
Pensance,  the  fartheft  town  of  any  note  in  the  weft  of  Eng- 
land,  is  well  built  and  populous,  having  many  fhips  belong- 
ing to  it.    Veins  of  lead,  tin,  and  copper,  are  faid  to  be  ken 
here,  even  to  low- water  mark,  and  in  the  very  fea. 
Padstow  lies  convenient  for  trade  with  Ireland.     It's  chief 
trade,  befides  that  in  flate-tiles,  is  the  herring  fifhery.     New 
Ifland,  here,  is  noted  for  good  camphire  and  fea  fowl. 
COROMANDEL,     in   the   Mogul    empire.      This    coaft 
ftretches  fouth-weft  from  the  bay  of  Bengal,  or  rather  the 
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limits  of  Golconda  to  thofe  of  Madera.  Moft  of  the  coun- 
try is  plain,  and  they  have  but  few  mountains  or  trees.  So 
fruitful  it  isin  rice,  that  'tis  faid  tohave  took  it'sname thence; 
yet  fometimes,  for  want  of  the  ufual  rains,  the  famine  is 
fuch,  that  the  natives  fell  themfelves  for  food.  They  have 
multitudes  of  fhcep  with  no  wool,  but  a  little  hair. 
They  have  fcarce  any  thing  curious  about  them  but  their 
looms  for  weaving  feveral  forts  of  fine  fillcs,  callicoes,  and 
muflins;  their  chief  manufacture,  for  which  the  Europeans 
deal  with  them,  and  their  cotton  cloth,  which  is  reckoned 
the  fineft  in  the  Indies ;  yet  they  work  in  forry  dark  huts  like 
hogfties.  Not  only  European  goods  are  in  requeff  here,  but 
all  forts  of  fpice  and  gold,  which  they  underftand  very  well. 
The  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  fo  many  forts,  factories,  and 
other  fettlements  on  this  coaft,  that  they  may  be  faid  to  pof- 
fefs  the  whole;  yet  they  are  fubject  to  the  Great  Mogul, 
who  has  numbers  of  his  fubjedts  in  all  the  places  they 
poffefs. 

The  chief  places   of  any  trade,  as  they  lie  from  north  to 
fouth,  are, 

1.  Pettipoly,  which  lies  a  league  up  z  pretty  lar°-e  river. 
It  is  the  largeft  harbour  on  this  coaft,  but  the  bar  has  fome 
fhallows  fcarce  paffable  but  by  fmall  veffels.  The  printed 
and  dyed  fluffs  of  this  place  are  highly  valued.  They  have 
alfo  good  indigo  here. 

2.  Kisnipatan,  a  little  more  fouthward,  on  a  good  lar»e 
river,  formerly  bought  good  ftore  of  cotton  cloth  of  the  Eng- 
lilh factories,  but  greatly  decreafed  fince  :  as  alfo  Armeo-on. 

3.  Carrera,  on  a  large  river,  is  noted  for  a  plant  ufed  in 
dying ;  as  are  alfo  Caletour  and  Penna,  two  fmall  places 
near  it. 

4.  Pallacate,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  that  name,  9 
leagues  north  from  fort  St.  George,  and  140  miles  fouth  from 
Pettipoly,  is  a  chief  factory  of  the  Dutch,  to  which  all  their 
others  on  this  coaft  are  fubordinate.  The  pagans  here  trade 
in  painted  and  white  callicoes,  and  other  linen.  The  Ba- 
nians and  Jews  are  the  chief  traders.  Here  the  Dutch  re- 
fine what  faltpetre  they  bring  from  Bengal,  and  make  gun- 
powder for  their  other  factories.  Great  quantities  of  cotton- 
ftockings  are  knit  here,  and  exported  to  all  the  European 
factories  in  India. 

5.  Fort  St  George,  or  Madraspatan,  put  in  poffef- 
fion  of  the  Englifh  Eaft-India  company,  by  one  of  the  pa- 
gan princes,  above  fixfcore  years  ago,  ratified  by  the  king  of 
Golconda,  to  whofe  fovereign  the  company  pays  7000  pagodas 
(worth  about  9  s.  each)  perann.  for  the  royalties  andcuftoms; 
by  which  'tis  faid  they  gain  four  times  the  fum,  the  whole 
amounting  to  30,000  piftoles  at  leaft.  It  is  a  place  of  the 
utmoft  importance  to  the  company,  for  it's  ftrength,  wealth, 
and  the  great  annual  returns  it  makes  in  callicoes  and  muflins. 
The  governor  here  prefides  alfo  over  all  the  fettlements  on 
the  Coromandel  coaft,  and  the  weft  coaft  of  Sumatra;  the 
perfon,  who  is  faid  to  prefide  at  Bencoolen,  being  but  a 
deputy-governor  there.  He  is  alfo  captain  of  the  firft  com- 
pany of  foldiers. 

It  is  divided  by  fome  into  three,  though  they  are  properly 
only  two  towns,  viz.  the  Englifh  or  White  Town,  and  the 
Black  City,  on  the  north  fide  of  it,  called  by  the  Moors,  Ma- 
drafs,  or  Chinnepatan. 

The  number  of  houfes,  in  the  whole  White  Town,  is  not 
much  above  120 ;  they  are  neat,  and  have  Italian  porticoes 
and  rows  of  trees  before  their  doors. 

The  Black  Town  or  City  is  much  the  largeft,  and  is  more 
than  a  mile  and  half  in  compafs. 

The  river  by  which  it  is  wafhed,  falls  at  thediftance  of  half 
a  mile  into  the  fea;  but,  before  the  wet  feafon,  the  bar  is  cut 
to  widen  it's  pafTage,  or  it  would  overflow  the  country.      It 
runs  thus  with  a  great  ftream  two  months  in  the  year,  after 
which  the  bar  clofes  of  itfelf,  and  forms  a  peninfula  three 
miles  round,  which  feeds  numbers  of  fheep  and  hogs,  and 
fome  cows;  but  the  foil  is  fo  poor,  notwithstanding  the 
charge  the  company  has  been  at  to  improve  it,  that  the  cat- 
tle would  flarve,  had  they  no  other  fuftenance. 
They  trade  from  hence  to  all  parts  eaft  of  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope;  but  the  greateft  fhips  ufe  the  Mocha,  Perfia,  and  Su- 
rat  market,  with  Bengal  and  China  commodities,  and  touch 
by  the  way  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  for  pepper,  cacao-nuts, 
coyre,  and  feveral  drugs,  the  produce  of  that  coaft. 
The  P^uropcan  goods  that  fell  beft  here,  are  lead,  wine,  beer 
in  cafks  or  bottles,  ale,  cyder,  cheefe,  cloth-hats,  fine  rib- 
bands, gold  and  filver  lace,  thread  and  worfted   ftockings, 
an.l  all  other  forts  of  haberdafhery. 

Returns  are  made  to  Europe  in  all  the  product;  of  the  Indies, 
particularly  cotton  cloth  and  muflins,  which  are  cheaper  here 
than  at  Surat,  but  dearer  than  in  Bengal. 

6.  St  Thomas,  about  two  leagues  fouth  of  fort  St  George. 
'Tis  inhabited  by  weavers  and  dyers,  and  noted  for  the  beft 
coloured  fluffs  in  India:  but  there  is  no  factory  here,  and 
the  people  poor,  the  trade  being  removed  to  Madras. 

7.  CoBELON,  fix  leagues  fouth  of  fort  St  George. 
Sadrasjwtan,  thirty   miles  fouth  of  fort  St  George,  is  a 

fmaH  Dutch  factory;  the  town  is  populous,  but  the  houfes 
jn::;n;  it  ftands  in  a  healthful  country  and  fruitful  foil. 
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Conymere,  formerly  an  Englifh  factory,  'till   transferred  to 

fort  St  David. 
Pondi cherry,  is  one  of  the  moft  eminent  factories  bcloiif- 
ing  to  the  French. 

The  chief  revenues  of  the  company  arife  from  cuftoms  of 
5  per  cent,  on  goods  imported  and  exported  by  fea ;  choultry 
or  land  cuftom,  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  cloth,  provi- 
fions,  &c.  brought  in  from  the  country;  which,  when  ex- 
ported, pay  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  more;  anchorage  duty 
paffes,  coinage,  &c.  which  all  together  are  very  confiderable- 
for  the  mint  alone  brings  above  1000  pagodas  a  month  into 
the  company's  coffers,  at  one  half  per  cent,  for  coinage  o( 
gold,  and  two  per  cent,  for  filver.     The  bullion  that  cornea 
from  Europe,  &c.  is  coined  into  roupies,  which  are  ftamped 
with  Perfian  characters,  declaring  the  Mogul's  name,  year 
of  his  reign,  and  fome  of  his  epithets.     They  alfo  coin  gold 
into   pagodas  of  different  denominations  and  value.     The 
Moors  have  alfo  mettas,  or  toll-houfes  round  the  city,  where 
they  receive  about  feven  per  cent,  on  all  goods  that  pafs  by 
them,  except  what  is  for  the  French,  who  only  pay  the 
choultry  above-mentioned.     Befides  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages  which  the  merchants   or    others  farm  of   the  com- 
pany, at  certain  rents,   amounting  in   the  whole  to  near 
1300  pagodas  a  year,    the  fcavenger,    fifhing-farm,   wine 
licence,    &c.    are    equally   advantageous   to    it.      Another 
confiderable  branch  of  trie  company's  profit  is  the  tobacco 
and  betal  farm,  which  is   a   fmall  duty  laid  on  thofe  com- 
modities, and  leafed  out  to  the  black  merchants  for   8000 
pagodas  per  ann.    And  another  branch  is  the  arrack  farm   or 
the  fole  licence  of  making  Pariar  arrack,  for  which  they  are  ' 
paid  3000  pagodas  a  year.     1  he  common  people  prefer  this* 
to  the  beft   Batavia  or   Goa  arrack,  only  becaufe  ic  is  more 
heating.    'Tis  obferved,  that  thefe  three  laft-ment;oncd  com- 
modities,   whence  fuch  vaft  profit  arifes,  are  all  confumed 
by  the   inhabitants,  who  are  no  lefs  within  the  company's'  „.; 
bounds  than  300,000  fouls. 
Teg  nap  at  an   belongs  to   the  Dutch,  as  alfo  Carcal  and 

Tirepolier. 
The  principality  of  Gingi,  extending  160  miles  from  eaft  to1 
Weft,  and  80  in  breadth,  abounds  in  rice,  fait,  and  fruits,'; 
but  fo  flocked  with  people,  that  they  are  forced  tohave  pro- 
vifions  from  other  countries.  It  exports,  to  other  parti  of  the 
Indies,  linen  and  woollen  fluffs ;  importing  chiefly  fpices,- 
fandal-wood,  Chinefe  filks,  velvets,  faitins,  &c.  It  has  but 
two  towns,  and  both  within  land,  viz. 

1.  Gingi,  or  Chengier,  it's  capital,  is  faid  to  be  very  popu- 
lous, and  three  times  as  big  as  Rotterdam,  well  fortified,  and 
lies  in  a  pleafant  valley  by  a  fine  river. 

2.  Cidambaran,  about  46  miles  N.  W.  from  Gingi,  of  chief 
note  for  it's  ftately  pagods. 

The  principality  of  Tanj aor,  on  the  fouth  of  Gingi,  extends 
139  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  73  along  the  coaft.     The 
Europeans  find  it  very  unhealthful,  but  trade  greatly  here  in  • 
rice,  painted  callicoe,  dye-woods,  &c.  for  which  they  give 
bars  of  filver  in  exchange. 

1.  Fort  St  David  is  a  ftrong  fort  and  factory  belonging  to 
the  Englifh.     It  is  of  great  profit  to  the  company,  becaufe 
of  the  rents  they  have  here,  and  the  great  quantities  of  calli-  , 
coes  and  muflins  carried  hence  to  Europe.      The  country  is' 
healthful,  pleafant,  and  fruitful,  and  watered  with  feveral 
rivers,  which  ferve  as  walls  to  fortify  the  fettlement. 
Porto  Novo,  a  Dutch  factory.  The  country  is  fertile,  plea- 
fant, and  healthful,  and  produces  good  cotton  cloth,  which 
is  either  fold  at  home,  or  exported  to  Pegu,  Tanad-rim,  ' 
Queda,  Jehore,  and  Atcheen,  or  Sumatra. 
Tranquebar,  a  fortrefs  and  colony  of  the  Danes.    It  is 
faid  to  be  one  of  the  largeft  towns  in  the  Indies,  next  to 
Batavia,  but  their  trade  is  inconfiderable. 

4.  Negapatan  belongs  to  the  Dutch.     The  colony  afford*; 
little  befides  tobacco  and  long-cloth. 

5.  Tanjaor,  the  capital,  is  an  inland  town;  but  we  havenefn. 
exact  account  of  it. 

Medura,  commonly  called  the  Fishing-Coast,  or  Pearl-*  I 
Coast,  becaufe  of  the  oyfter-fifhery,  which  produces  gi eat  I 
quantities  of  pearl,  but  they  are  fmall,  not  comparable  to  the  r 
true  oriental  pearl  in  the  gulph  of  Perfia.  It  is  faid  no  lefs  L 
than  60,000  people  are  employed  in  this  fifhery,  and  guard-  I 
ing  the  vefl'els. 

This  country  belongs  now  to  the  Dutch.    It  bears  no  herbs 
or  plants,   but  thiftles  or  houfeleeks. 
It's  only  inland  towns  of  note  are, 

1.  Madura,  the  capital. 

2.  Ticherapali,  one  of  the  moft  famous  places  in  India. 
The  moft  remarkable  on  the  coaft  are, 

1.  Tendy,  whence  many  hundreds  of  cattle  are  yearly  tranf- 
portcd  to  the  iflandof  Ceylon,  to  which  they  crofs  in  fouror 
five  hours. 

2.  Tutucorin,  a  Dutch  factory.  A  great  quantity  of  cloth 
is  wove  in  this  town.  The  beft  lime  in  the  Eaft-Indies  is 
made  here,  of  oyfier-fhells.  The  Dutch  colony  here  fuperin- 
tends  the  pearl-fifhcry,  which  is  faid  to  bring  their  company 
at  leaft  20,000  1.  a  year. 

3.  Manapaar,  another  Dutch  factory,  ftanding  on  a  high 
ground,  about  a  mile  from  the  fea. 

4.  Peri- 
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t,  Peripatan,  one  of  the  chief  towns  on  the  coaft,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Maravas  and  Paravas,  a  barbarous  fort  of  rob- 
bers,  fo  called. 

Marava,  is  a  large  kingdom,  tributary  to  that  of  Madura. 
One  quarter  of  this  country  is  emphatically  called  The  Rob- 
bers Country,  where  they  come  out  of  their  foieiis  5  or  600 
in  a  night,  to  plunder  where  they  can.  All  endeavours  ufed 
by  the?r  prince  to  check  them  have  hitherto  proved  ineffec- 
tual. In  the  year  1709  oniy,  they  laid  wafte  above  50b  con- 
fiderable  fcttlemcnts. 

The  greatcft  trade  here  is  in  fifh,  which  they  carry  up  the 
country,  to  exchange  for  rice,  and  other  necetfary  provilions, 
of  which  the  fifhing  coaft  is  quite  deftitute  ;  the  whole  coaft, 
for  about  twelve  leagues,  being  covered  with  a  kind  of  bram- 
bles, and  a  dry  burning  fand,  except  a  foreft  about  five  or  fix 
leagues  in  length,  infefted  by  tygers. 

CORSICA,  is  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterranean,  fituate  between 
that  of  Sardinia  and  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Italy.  Its  greateft 
length  is  computed  to  be  about  no  Italian  miles,  and  it's 
breadth  about  80.  It  hath  the  ftate,  city,  and  fea  of  Genoa 
on  the  north  ;  Sardinia  on  the  fouth,  from  which  it  is  parted 
by  a  (height  about  eight  fmall  miles  over  ;  the  Tul'can  Sea, 
and  Naples  toward  the  caft;  and  ths  Mediterranean  on  the 

weft. 

It  is  at  prefent  divided  into  four  diftriifts,  or  provinces,  each 

fubdivided  into  cantons,  called  by  the  natives  pieves. 

The  ifland  is,  in  general,  fo  woody  and  mountainous,  and 

the  ground  fo  dry  and  ftony,  that  few  things  grow  in  it,  but 

by  dint  of  labour.     Some  parts  of  it,  indeed,  produce  good 

corn,  wines,  figs,  almonds,  &c.  and  fomc  pafture-grounds 

breed,   alio,  quantities  of  cattle,  and  their  forefts  plenty  of 

deer   and  other  game,  as  their  coafts  do  fifh,  which  is  very 

good,   particularly  the  ton,  a  kind  of  fturgcon,  and  a  fmall 

fifh,  called   fardinas.     Some  good   coral  is  likewife  found 

about  them. 

The  ifland,  however,  is  but  thinly  peopled,  by  rcafon  of  it's 

unwholfomc  air,  and  it's  moft  difagreeable  government  under 

the  Genoefc. 

The  Corficansare  reprefentcd  as  uncivilized,  brutifh,  cruel, 

and  revengeful  ;  infomuch  that  the  name  of  Corfair,  which 

fio-nifies  a  pirate,   or  rover,  is  thought  to  be  derived  hence ; 

but  it  muff,  be  confefTed  they  are  bold  and  valiant,   and,  for 

the  moft  part,  very  good  foldicrs,  on  which  account  they  are 

ufually  among  the  Pope's  guard. 

Places  of  any  note  in  the  ifland  are  thofc  which  follow: 

r.  In  the  northern  province,  or  diftridt,  called  Di  Ano  Li 
Monti, 

Bastia,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  fituate  on  the  north-eaft 
part  of  it.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  defended  by  a  fort,  and  is 
alio  the  rcfidencc  of  the  Genoefe  governor. 

AN  Fiorenzo  is  a  fmall  but  convenient  fea-port,  with  a 
good  haven,  fituate  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  on  a 
gulph  of  the  fame  name. 

Jerio,  once  a  fine  city,  but  now  reduced  almoft  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  village.  It  ftands  about  a  mile  from  the  north  coaft 
and  from  the  caftle  of  St  Fiorenzo,  and  about  n  north-weft 
from  Baftia. 

IIenturi  ftands  on  the  utmoft  northern  cape,  overagainft  the 
ifland  Centuria,  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is  now  incon- 
fiderable,  and  thinly  inhabited. 
Iariana,  anciently  a  famed  city  and  Roman  colony,  hath 
—  now  nothing  left  but  it's  noble  ruins,  ftill  to  be  feen  on  the 
eaftern  coaft,  about  15  miles  fouth  of  Baftia. 
,  In  the  fouthern  part,  or  Di  La  Li  Monti, 
ONlFACio,  fituate  on  the  moft  fouthern  verge  of  the  ifland, 
and  is  a  very  ftrong  and  well-peopled  city.  It  ftands  on  a  high 
rock,  and  hath  a  very  convenient  harbour.  It  ftands  in  lati- 
tude 4.1.  20.  9.  35.  eaft,  and  about  25  miles  fouth-weft  from 
irto  Vecciiio,  a  noble  fpacious  fea-port,  capable  of  con- 
taining a  good  number  of  large  veffels,  which  isfhelteied  on 
feveral  fides  from  the  wind.  It  is  eafily  difcovered  at  a  dif- 
tance  by  a  high  mountain,  craggy,  and  indented  on  the  top, 
a  little  to  the  fouth  of  which  is  the  haven.  But  the  entry, 
fpecially  on  the  north  fide,  is  fomewhat  dangerous,  by  rea- 
fon  of  feveral  rocks  even  with  thefurfaceof  the  water.  The 
town  itfelf  hath  nothing  now  worth  fpeaking  of. 
\SA  Barbarica  is  a' fmall  fea-port  on  the  fame  co:.ft,  only 
famed  now  for  the  coral  which  is  gathered'in  that  lea,  in  great 
quantity,  and  of  a  good  fort. 

On  the  eaftern  fide,  or  Lato  Di  Dentro, 
ERIA,  a  very  anticnt   bifhopric,  but  the  air  was  fo  un- 
ealthy,  that  it's   inhabitants  were  forced  to  abandon  it,  fo 
l)at  it  is  now  in  ruins. 

rte  is  a  ftrong  and  well-peopled  city,  built  on  a  rock,  and 
efended  by  a  ftout  caftle. 

cio,  Venaco,  Alesano,  ccc.  have   nothing  worth  fur- 
ther notice. 

On  theweftern  fide,  or  Lato  E>i  Fuori, 
Di  A/zo,  on  the  weftern  coaft,  fouth  of  the  gulph  of  the 
*me  name,  projects  into  the  fea  in  form  of  a  peninfula.  It 
s  by  fome  cftcemed  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  is  well  peopled, 
md  much  reforted  toby  the  Genoefe  merchants.  It's  terri- 
ory  rich  and  fertile,  especially  in  wines  of  an  exquifite  tafte, 
or  which  Carceri  and  Mczana,  betides  about  30  other  vil- 
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lages,  are  famed,  and  fomc  of  them,  that  arc  near  the  coafty 
walled  in,   by  rcafon  of  the  Coilairs  which  illfeft  it. 

Calvi  is  a  ftrong  town,  fituated  on  a  craggy  high  hill,  and 
fenced  about  wnh  good  outworks.  It's  inhabitants  arc  cal- 
led Calves. 

The  gulph  of  Calvi  is  larpe  and  deep,  but  hath  fome  d 
ous  rocks  before  it,  but  which  may  be  eafily  avoided,  bee  lufe 
the  town,  which  flands  very  high,  is  a  lure  land-mark  for 
fleering  into  it. 

Balagna,  Sagona,  Ornano,  and  a  few  other  places,  have 
nothing  worth  mentioning  in  regard  to  trade. 

Remark. 

However  fmall  the  trade  of  this  ifland  may  be,  at  prefent,  by 
reafon  of  thofe contentions  and  heart-burnings  between  them 
and  the  Genoefe,  if  once  it  comes  under  the  dominion  of  an- 
other potentate,  as  is  not  impoffible,  perhaps,  a  little  time 
would  put  a  new  face  upon  their  affairs,  to  the  no  great  ad- 
vantage, very  probably,  of  any  powers  who  have  an  intcreft 
in  trading  to  the  Mediterranean. 
COTTON-TREE,  is  of  three  kinds:  one  creeps  on  the 
earth,  like  a  vine  ;  the  fecond  is  like  a  bufhy  dwarf-tree  ;  and 
the  third  is  as  tall  as  an  oak  :  all  three,  after  producing  beau- 
tiful flowers,  are  loaded  with  a  fruit  as  large  as  a  walnut, 
whofe  outward  coat  is  entirely  black.  When  fully  ripe,  it 
opens  and  difcovers  a  down,  extremely  white,  which  is  the 
cotton.  They  fcparate  the  feeds  from  it  by  a  mil!,  and  then 
fpin  the  cotton,  and  prepare  it  for  all  forts  of  fine  works,  as 
flockings,  waiftcoats,  quilts,  taptltry,  curtains,  &c.  With 
this  they  likewife  make  muflin,  and  fometimes  mix  the  cot- 
ton with  wool,  fometimes  with  filk,  and  gold  itfelf. 
The  finc-ft  cotton  comes  from  Bengal,  and  the  coail  of  Coro- 
mandel. 

The  trade  herein  is  very  great,  and  it  is  diftinguifhed  into 
cotton-wool  and  cotton-thread. 

The  firft  is  brought  moftly  from  Cyprus,  St  John  d'Acre, 
and  Smyrna.  The  moft  efteemed  is  white,  long,  and  foft. 
Thofe  who  buy  it  in  bales,  fhould  fee  that  it  has  not  been 
wet,  moiflure  being  very  prejudicial  to  it. 
The  crop  of  cotton  in  wool  is  very  confiderable  about  Smyrna, 
and  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Levant.  The  grain 
is  fown  in  July,  and  reaped  in  October  :  the  fineft  is  that  of 
the  plain  of  Darnamas,  the  price  of  which  is  ufually  from 
fix  to  (even  piafters  the  quintal  of  44  oco's. 
The  charges  of  a  bale  of  cotton-wo  >],  weighing  230  rottons, 
at  feven  piafters  the  quintal,  amount  to  two  piaiters  39  afpers. 
Of  cotton-thread,  that  of  Danias,  called  cotton  d'oncc,  and 
of  Jerufalcm,  called  bazas,  are  the  moft  efteemed,  as  alfo 
that  of  the  Antilles  Ifles. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  white,  fine,  very  dry,  and  evenly  fpun. 
The  other  cotton-threads  are,  the  half-bazas,  the  remes,  the 
belcd.n,andgondezel  ;the  payas  and  montafiri,  thegeneguins, 
the  baquiers,  the  jofielaffars,  of  which  there  are  two  forts. 
Thofe  of  India,  known  by  the  names  of  Tutucorin,  Java, 
Bengal,  and  Surat,  are  of  four  or  five  forts,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  cVc.  They  are  fold  in  bags,  with  a  de- 
duction of  one  pound  and  a  half  on  each,  for  thofe  of  Tutu- 
corin, which  arc  the  dcareft,  and  two  pounds  on  each  bag  of 
the  other  forts. 

For  thofe  of  Fielebas,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  Jerufalcm,  the 
deduction  at  Amfterdam  is  eight  in  the  100  for  the  tare,  and 
two  in  the  100  for  weight,  and  on  the  value  one  percent, 
for  prompt  payment. 

The  onattee,  or  filk  cotton,  which  grows  in  Perfia,  is  the 
produce  of  a  fhrub,  the  fruit  of  which  is  large  and  long,  in 
the  form  of  green  lambruches  ;  when  ripe,  it  opens  and  dif- 
covers a  fine  and  light  filk,  which  the  wind  eafily  difperfes, 
if  the  fruit  be  not  gathered  before  it  is  entirely  opened.  The 
feed  refembles  fmall  lentils,  each  having  a  kind  of  tail,  con- 
fifting  of  glofi'y  filaments,  of  which  they  make  mattrcfTes. 

Cotton  of  Siam. 

A  kind  of  filky  cotton  in  the  Antilles  fo  called,  the  grain  having 
been  brought. from  Siam.  It  is  of  an  extraordinary  finenefs, 
even  furpafiing  filk  in  foftnefs.  They  make  hofe  of  it  there, 
preferable  to  lilk  ones  for  their Juftre  and  beauty;  they  fell 
there  from  ten  to  twelve,- and  fifteen  crowns  a  pair  :  but  there 
are  very  few  made,  the  work  taking  up  much  time;  fo  that 
what  is  made  is  more  for  curiofity,  than  as  a  branch  of  traffic. 
Themill,  ufed  in  the  Antilles  Ifles  for  (eparating  the  cotton, is 
a  long  fquare  frame,  confifting  of  four  beams,  about  four  feet 
high,  joined  together  by  eight  crofs-pieces,  four  above,  and 
four  below  ;  two  long  fpindles,  channelled,  which  crofs  the 
frame,  and  turn  round  contrary  ways,  by  means  of  fome 
treddles,  on  which  the  workman  puts  his  feet,  and  of  two 
handles  on  the  fides.  Before  the  frame  is  a  moveable  board, 
eight  inches  broad,  and  as  long  as  the  mill,  placed  overagainft 
the  fpindles.  On  this  board  the  workman,  who  fits  before  it, 
puts  the  cotton  in  a  pannier,  placed  at  his  left-hand,  to  fpread 
it  to  the  right  on  the  fpindles,  when  he  puts  them  in  motion. 
The  fpace  between  the  fpindles  being  wide  enough  to  give 
paflage  to  the  cotton,  which  they  draw  in  turning  round,  but 
not  to  admit  the  feeds,  feparates  them,  the  cotton  falling  into 
a  bag  that  hangs  under  the  mill,  and  the  feed  falling  to  the 
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ground,  between  the  workman's  legs.  To  direct  the  cotton 
into  the  bag,  there  is  a  board  under  the  fpindlcs  like  that 
above  them'',  inclining  towards  it. 

A  good  workman  will  cleanfe  from  55  to  60  pounds  in  a  day. 
The  manner  of  packing  cotton,  as  pra&ifed  in  the  Antilles. 
The  ba"-s  are  made  of  coarfe  foile  de  vitree,  of  which  they  take 
three  ells  and  a  half  each  :  the  breadth  is  one  ell  three  inches. 
When  the  bag  has  been  well  foaked  in  water,  they  hang  it 
up,  extending  the  mouth  of  it  to  crofs  pieces  of  timber, 
railed  to  pofts  fixed  in  the  ground,  feven  or  eight  feet  high  ; 
he  who  packs  it,  goes  into  the  bag,  which  is  fix  feet  nine 
inches  deep,  or  thereabouts,  and  there  prefTes  down  the  cot- 
ton, which  another  hands  to  him,  with  hands  and  feet,  ob- 
ferving  to  tread  it  equally  every-where,  and  putting  in  but 
little  at  a  time.  When  the  bag  is  full,  they  few  it  up.  The 
bag  fhould  contain  from  300  to  320  pounds  of  cotton. 
The  beft  time  to  pack  cotton  is  in  moift  and  rainy  weather, 
ib  it  be  done  under  cover.  The  tare  abated  in  the  Antilles  is 
three  in  the  100. 

Remarks. 

Cotton  being  a  production  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of 
manufactures,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated  in  our  own 
plantations  that  will  admit  of  it.  And  whether  it  may  not 
become  a  material  ingredient  in  a  variety  of  more  articles  of 
trade  than  what  it  has  yet  been  applied  to  in  this  nation,  may 
well  deferve  to  be  confidered. 

COURLAND,  a  duchy.  This  country,  called  alfo  KURE- 
LAND,  is  by  fome  reckoned  one  of  the  divifions  of  Lithua- 
nia. It  has  the  gulph  of  Riga,  and  the  river  Dwina,  on  the 
north  ;  the  Baltic  Sei  on  the  weft  ;  Samogitia  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  Lithuania  on  theeaft.  It  is  about  igo  miles  from  north- 
weft  to  fouih-eaft,  but  the  breadth  not  proportionable,  being 
but  80  where  broadeft,  and  not  above  20  in  the  eaftern  part. 
It  is  a  plain  fruitful  country,  abounding  with  corn  and  honey, 
though  in  fome  parts  fenny,  and  full  of  lakes  and  rivers.  It 
was  formerly  tributary  to  Sweden,  but  fince  to  the  Poles :  for, 
though  it  had  it's  own  duke,  yet  he  paid  homage  to  the  king 
of  Poland.  On  the  banifhment  of  count  deBiron  to  Siberia, 
the  ftates  chofe  for  their  duke  prince  Lewis-Erneft  of  Brunf- 
wick-Wolfcmbuttle.  • 

It  is  a  populous  country,  but  liable  to  be  harraffed  when  there 
is  a  war  between  the  Poles  and  the  Mufcovites,  or  Swedes. 
They  dry  their  wheat  and  barley  with  wood  in  the  ftraw,  and 
then  threfh  it,  which  makes  the  Dutch  prefer  it  to  the  corn 
of  Poland,  becaufe  it  preferves  it  better.  Their  chief  com- 
modities are  oats,  flax,  hemp,  yarn,  honey,  wax,  linfeed,  tar, 
mafts,  timber  of  all  forts,  pot-afhes,  tallow,  goat-fkins,  &c. 
which  are  carried  to  Riga,  Libaw,  Windaw,  and  Memel,  to 
be  exported.  They  have  plenty  of  black  cattle  and  horfes, 
and  have  many  commodities  from  Riga.  One  of  their  ways 
of  hufbandry  is,  where  there  is  a  valley,  to  let  the  water  in  to 
lie  upon  it  for  three  or  four  years,  and  to  ftock  it  with  fifh, 
which  renders  the  ground  fo  foft  and  fat,  that,  when  it  is 
drained,  it  requires  but  one  cafy  plowing  ;  the  firft  two  years 
they  fow  it  with  barley,  and  the  third  with  oats. 
The  air  is  clear  and  healthy  ;  and,  though  the  winters  are 
fevere  and  tedious,  and  the  fummers  not  very  long,  yet  the 
excellency  of  the  foil,  the  cool  fummer  nights,  refrefhing 
dews,  and  fucceeding  hot  days,  ripen  both  their  fummer  and 
winter  corn. 

It's  principal  rivers  are  the  Dwina,  the  Aa,  and  the  Windaw. 
There  are  feveral  lakes  here  appropriated  to  the  public,  called 
Eree  Seas,  where  any  nobleman  throughout  theduchy,  though 
he  has  no  eflate  near  them,  has  liberty  of  fifhing. 
Places  of  moft  note  are, 

I.  Windaw,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  aforefaid,  near  the 
Baltic.  Here  formerly  the  ftates  of  Courland  held  their  af- 
femblies,  which  made  it  populous;  but  it  is  now  much  de- 
cayed, being  only  fupported  by  building  fhips  for  the  duke, 
and  by  it's  trade  in  pitch,  tar,  wax,  &c.  It  hath  ufually  a 
garrifon  of  Poles,  but  under  command  of  the  duke. 

2.  LlBAW,  lies  on  the  coaft,  has  a  good  road  and  harbour, 
wi'.orc  the  duke's  fhips  are  alfo  built,  and  has  the  grcateft 
trade  of  any  of  his  towns. 

3.  P11.TYN,  on  the  river  Anger,  is  a  palatinate,  and  the  feat 
of  the  bifhop  of  Courland. 

4.  Mittaw,  on  the  river  Mufa,  32  miles  fouth  of  Riga,  the 
enpifal  of  the  whole  duchy,  and  the  feat  and  burial-place  of 
it's  dukes,  who  have  a  magnificent  caftlc,  fortified  by  two 
baftion; ,  encompaffed  by  marfhes,  and  has  always  a  ftrong 
garrifon.     The  town  is  meanly  built,  but  well  fortified,  and 

,  containing  about  12,000  inhabitants.     The  Aa,  on 

tvhich  the  caftle  ftands,   pafles  by  this  city  to  the  Dwina, 

p  channel,  which  might  be  navigable,  if  the  people 

of  Riga    had   not,  for  their  own    intereft,  choaked  up  the 

mouth  of  it. 

5.  BAD  kk,  i;  another  ftrong  town,  on  the  fame  river,  with 
a  caftle  built  on  a  rock,  which  has  a  large  garrifon. 

C  RELIT,  and  fiift  of  Ppivate  Credit,  in  regard  to 
tnattert  of  trade. 

The  ordinary  credit  practifed  among  pcrfons  engaged  in  corn- 
cry  kind,  cfpccially  in  the  fmalfer  way  of  dealings, 
I  ki  own,  that  wc  may  pafs  over  any  obfer- 
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vations  on  this  point,  and  proceed  briefly  to  confider  thofe 
kinds  of  credit  which  are  ufed  among  traders  of  a  fuperiorclafs. 
Thefe  may  be  reduced  under  two  heads,  the  borrowing  money 
on  credit,  and  the  buying  and  felling  commodities  on  credit. 

Remarks    on    the    confequences  of  long  credit  in 
private  trade. 

Every  confiderable  trader  ought  to  have  fome  eftate,  flock 
or  portion  of  his  own,  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  carry  on 
the  traffic  he  is  engaged  in. 

The  moft  judicious  traders,  like  bankers,  are  always  careful 
to  keep  their  dealings  within  the  extent  and  tether  of  their  ca- 
pital, fo  that  no  difappointment  in  their  returns  may -inca- 
pacitate them  to  fupport  their  credit. 

Yet  traders  of  worth,  judgment,  and  ceconomy,  may  fome- 
times  lie  under  the  neceflity  of  borrowing  money,  for  the 
carrying  on  their  bufinefs  to  the  beft  advantage ;  as,  when  the 
merchant  has  commodities  on  his  hands,  which  he  is  willing 
to  keep  for  a  rifing  market,  or  on  account  of  monies  owing 
him,  which  he  cannot  get  in  in  time,  wherewith  to  anfwer 
the  exigencies  of  his  affairs,  or  for  the  payment  of  cuftcms, 
&c. — On  thefe  occafions,  the  taking  up  money  at  intereft 
is  no  difreputation,  but  a  great  convenience  to  the  carrying 
on  his  traffic:  but  then  the  borrower  ought  to  be  fo  juft 
to  his  own  reputation,  and  to  his  creditors,  as  to  be  well 
allured  that  he  has  fufficient  effects  within  his  power  to  pay 
off  his  obligations  in  due  time. 

But,  if  the  trader  fliall  borrow  money  to  the  extent  of  his 
credit,  and  launch  out  into  trade,  fo  as  to  employ  it  with  the 
fame  freedom  as  if  it  were  his  own  proper  ftock  ;  fuch  a  way 
of  management  is  very  precarious,  and  will  be  attended  with 
dangerous  circumftances  ;  for,  as  trade  is  liable  to  unforefeen 
accidents,  if  fuch  a  trader  fhall  meet  with  loffes  or  difappoint- 
ments,  and  bring  his  credit  into  doubt,  this  may  and  will 
draw  the  demands  of  all  his  creditors  upon  him  at  once,  and 
render  him  incapable  of  drawing  in  fo  much  of  his  fcattered 
effects  as  will  pay  his  debts,  and  thereby  will  ruin  his  credit, 
although  he  might  believe  that  he  had  more  than  enough  to 
fatisfy  all  the  world. 

As,  therefore,  a  wife  man  will  trade  fo  cautioufly  as  not  to 
hazard  the  lofs  of  his  own  proper  eftate  at  once,  much  more 
fhould  an  honeft  man  be  careful  not  to  involve  the  eftates  of 
other  men  in  his  perfonal  trading  adventures;  but  he  that 
knows  he  has  loft  his  own  fortune,  and  endeavours  to  recover 
it  by  trading  with  the  ftocks  of  other  men,  can  have  no  pre- 
tence to  the  character  of  either  wife  or  honeft. 
The  dealing  for  goods  on  credit  was,  probably,  at  firft  intro- 
duced by  the  rrufting  of  young  beginners,  whofe  chiefeft,  ory 
perhaps,  only  ftock,  might  be  the  opinion  of  their  capacity, 
induftry,  and  honefty  ;  and,  as  this  is  continued  to  retailers, 
and  fuch  who  trade  for  fmall  fums,  it  may  be  reckoned  a  com- 
mendable and  ufeful  practice  in  trade;  but  whether  the  prac- 
tifing  this  in  the  way  of  great  wholefale  traders,  in  fo  large 
a  manner  as  is  common  in  England,  may  be  advantageous 
to  trade,  is  a  consideration  that  will  admit  of  great  doubt. 
This  maxim  we  may,  however,  advance  with  fome  confi- 
dence, That  merchants  ought  never  to  purchafe  their  goods 
for  exportation  upon  long  credit,  with  intent  to  difcharge  the 
debt  by  the  returns  of  the  fame  goods;  for  this  has  an  inju- 
rious influence  upon  trade  feveral  ways,  whereof  divers  in- 
ftances  may  be  given.  It  tends  to  force  trade,  and  glut  the 
foreign  markets  with  greater  quantities  of  merchandize  than 
is  ordinarily  required,  whereby  the  price  of  the  commodities 
comes  to  be  abated,  to  the  prejudice  not  only  of  the  fair  tr* 
der,  but  alfo  of  the  trade  of  the  nation  in  general. 
When  the  price  of  goods  is  lowered,  the  manufacturers  com 
monly  endeavour  to  make  them  worfe  in  quality,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  fell  them  at  lower  prices,  and  that  brings  them 
into  difefteem,  and,  by  degrees,  ftagnates  the  fale,  and  tranf- 
fers  the  trade  toother  countries,  who  fupply  the  fame  markets 
with  better  commodities,  becaufe  they  do  not  ovcr-ftock  them. 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  for  the  preventing  (o 
great  an  evil,  all  our  manufactures  ought  to  be  ftrictly  kept 
up  to  a  ftaple,  or  teft,  to  warrant  their  reputation. 
He  that  buys  goods  for  time,  muft  confequently  pay  the  dearei 
for  them,  and,  as  is  before  obferved,  muft  force  a  fale  abroad 
that  he  may  have  the  returns  in  time,  to  anfwer  his  credit  3 
and  if,  by  the  falling  the  markets,  the  money-dealer  get! 
little  or  nothing,  he,  to  be  fure,  muft  fell  for  lofs :  and,  il 
he  makes  his  returns  by  merchandize,  his  ncccflitics  compel 
him  to  fell  his  importation  immediately,  for  the  raifing  pre 
fent  monev,  which  oftentimes  turns  to  lofs  alfo  :  fo  that  thii 
way  of  traffic  is  not  only  highly  injurious  to  trade  in  general 
but  fuch  traders  moft  commonly  undo  thcmfclvcs,  and  hr 
volve  others  in  their  ruin. 

It  fhould  fecm,  therefore,  to  be  an  eftablifhed  principle  amon 
merchants,  that,  when  they  haveoccafion  to  make  ufeof  thei 
credit,  it  fhould  always  be  for  the  borrowing  of  money,  bu 
never  for  the  buying  of  goods,  wherein  their  greateft  car 
oupht  to  be  cxercifed,  that  they  may  be  purchafed  at  the  be! 
hand.  Nor  is  the  large  credit  given  to  our  wholefale  traders 
prudential  or  juftifiablepracticein  trade.  Previoufly  toeater 
in",  upon  this  point,  it  may  be  requifite  to  obfervc,  that  it  i 
not  uied  in  any  other  trading  nation  to  that  extent  as  it  is  1 
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tradicts  this  auertion,  becauic  they  give  three  months  time 
upon  all  contracts,  they  will  find  that  this  credit  is  only  in 
notion,  but  nothing  lefs  in  pi  dtice  ;  for  the  merchant  always 
expects  his  money,  when  called  for,  and  allows  the  buy*  r  I 
pei  cent,  for  prompt  payment:  but,  if  any  dealer  fhould  infift 
upon  the  time,  and  refute  to  pay  'till  the  three  months  are 
expired,  though  lie  may  not  be  fued  'till  that  time,  he  lofes 
his  reputation,  and  mult  expect  no  more  credit. 
Nothing  is  more  apparent,  than  that  the  original,  natural, 
and  genuine  way  of  <r«.de,  mufl  have  been  to  buy  and  fell  for 
ready  money,  ling  large  quantities  of  good.;  on 

truit  his  been  fuperinciuccd  through  ill  cuftom,  which,  with 
us,  by  long  ufage,  is  become  lo  habitual,  that  we  fcarcely 
attend  to  the  danger  and  inconveniencies,  or  endeavour  to 
reform  it.  To  give  a  clear  view  of  this  matter,  we  may  ob- 
ferve  an  inftancehow  it  was  introduced,  and  how  rectified  in 
a  foreign  country. 

The  ufual  way  of  vending  goods  in  Spain  for  the  expence  of 
the  country,  was  by   the  traders   of  the  inland    cities,  who 
came  to  the  (la-ports,  and  purchafed  with  their  rcadv  mo- 
ney,  from  the  factors  of  the  feveral  nations  reftding   there  ; 
but  the)   never  thought  of  fuch  a  thing  as  the  afking  for  cre- 
dit, 'till  the  factors,  being  ovcrftoeked   with  goods,  would 
perfuade  them  to  take  more,  ant!  pay  for  them  the  next  jour- 
ney :  thus  by  degrees,  they  run  into  a  trufting  trade,  which 
continued  for  fome  years  ;  but  the  inland  traders  being  hereby 
alfo  enabled  to  give  credit  to  their  under-dealt rs,  fell  to  be 
more  and  more  behind   in  their  pay,  and,  being  prtffed  by 
their  factors,    molt    of  them,    who  had  lived  comfortably 
while  they  traded  upon  their  own  ftocks,  came  to  be  iuined 
by  adventuring  upon  trult ;  the  factors  difobliged  their  prin- 
cipals by  contracting  great  loilcs  bv  bad  iebts,  whereby  many 
of  them  loft  th  ir  bufinefs  ;  new  factors  were  lent  over,    tnd 
puliive  orders  given  by  the  principals,  to  fell  none  of  their 
goods  but  for  ready  money  :  thus  the  trade  was  reduced  to  it's 
original  ftate,and  fo  it  long  continued,  and all  parties  pi\ 
If  we  look  a:  home,  we  lhail  find  :his  mifchief  radicated  in 
hole  courfe  of  our  trade,  to  a  d(    ree  beyond  compari- 
fon  in  any  other  nation,  the  greater  pa:c  of  our  inland  tra- 
ders, who  deal   tor  very  great  funis,  continuing  to  manage 
their  bufinefs  in  this  way;  and,  though  many  o'.  'hem  who 
act  with  extraordinary  prudence  and  circumspection  obtain 
conilderable  eftates,  yet,  if  they  account  the  Qownela  of  their 
returns,  together  with  the  lofl'es  which  accrue  by  the  bad  debts 
of  fuch  whom  tiicy  truft  again,  they  might,  perhaps,  have 
made  tar  greater   impr    ements,  if  this  way  of  trufting  and 
being  trulttd  had  never  been  introduced. 
On  the  t  tber  hand,   it  is  fo  natural  for  young  men  to  aim  at 
the  way  of  Hying  and  trading  like  the  wealthy  matters  whom 
they  have  ferved,  'hat  finding  ci^uit  foeafy,  and  their  acquain- 
tance large  among  the   country  chapmen,  they  launch  out 
into  trude  far  beyond   the  power  oi   their  own  ftock ;   and, 
though  they  may  hold  it  for  a  time,  yet  when  they  meet  with 
difappointments  and    lofies    from  their    under-dcalers,   and 
come  to  faulter  in  their  own  credit,  how  many  have  we  feen 
ruined  ?  and  how  great  the  lofl'es  they  have  brought  on  their 
creditors?   Whence   it   comes    to  pafs,  that  the  number  of 
bankrupts  in  England  is  greater  than  in  other  trading  countries. 
As  the  injury  to  our  trade  by  this  kind  of  dealing  is  very  ma- 
nifeft,  nor  an  eafy  tafk  to  fhew  wherein  it  is  at  all  helpful, 
it  feems  to  be  merely  a  vice  in  trade;  which,  if  it  could  be 
removed,   the  trade  of  the  nation  would   certainly  become 
more  flourifhing  in  general,  and  more  beneficial  to  the  indi- 
viduals therein  concerned. 

If  any  fhould  imagine,  that  this  great  credit  contributes  any 
thing  to  the  promoting  and  enlarging  of  trade,  this  notion 
Will  appear  groundlefs,  wh  n  it  fhall  be  confiuered,  that  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  vent  and  confuinption  of  commodities  ; 
for  there  willremam  no  lefs  occafion  forconfumption,  if  this 
excefs  of  credit  were  leflened  ;  the  only  effect  thereof  being, 
that  it  enables  people  tooverftock  themfelves  with  goods,  and 
confequcntly  ti.is  lies  a  dead  weight  on  the  whole  trading 
ftock  of  the  nation,  and  cramps  the  merchant  in  his  trade, 
by  the  tedious  length  of  the  returns. 

t  it  mould  be  further  argued,  that  the  IefTening  of  this  fort 

f  credit  would  be  a  great  hindrance  to-  young  tradefmen, 

ho  begin  with  fmall  ftocks ;   let  it  be  obferved,  that  men 

fually  place  their  fons  to  trades,  fuitable  to  the  portions  they 

efign  to  give  them;  and,  when  they  fhall  receive  lefs  cre- 

t  from  the  merchant,  thev  will  give  lefs  credit  in  their  tales 

vith   a  good  grace,  a;,d  fo  will  continue  to  hold  a  fhare  in 

rade  proportionable  to  their  ftock,  which  is  as  much  as  the 

rudent  and  honeft  man  fhould  aim  at :  nor  can  there  be  any 

oubt,  but,  under  fuch  a  regulation,  more  tradefmen  would 

thrive,  and  fewer  would  mifcarry,  than  under  the   prefent 

niigoverned  excefs  of  credit:    and,  if  the  want  of  compe- 

ent  flocks  fhould  difcourage  fmall  fhopkeepers,  and  tend  to 

efien  their  numbers  for  the  future,  the  youth  of  incompetent 

brtunes  might  be  bred  up  to  employments,  not  the  lefs  ufe- 

ul  to  the    ftate ;    let   the  younger  fons  of  gentlemen  with 

landfome  capitals  turn  fhopkeepers,  and  others  manufacturers 

nd  artificers,  who  are  the  fundamental  ftamina  of  all  our 

ommerce. 
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[      That  there  is  a  pofiibiliry  ofrt  forming  this  iii  enfiem,  in  re- 
fpect   of,  the    buye;  i,   i     .,  parent,  from  the  >f  the 

Eaft-{ndia  company,  who  make  the  ;ra  Jci  p  .y  for  the  goods 
bought,  before  he  receives  them  ;  yet  we  fee  this  .is  n 
ftruction  to  the  currency  of  vending  their  Commodities 
through  the  nation.  As  a  multitude  of  fellers,  indeed,  can- 
not be  brought  to  an  univeifal  concert  in  their  bufinefs,  hk.j 
thofe  who  trade  upon  a  joint  flock;  on  their  part  it  will  be 
a  work  of  more  difficulty  and  time,  but  that  fhould  be  no 
difcouragement  to  the  attempt. 

However,  'tis  probable,  that  fome  natural  courfes  might  be 
fallen  upon,  which  would  by  degree^  prove  effectual  for  the  re- 
medying this  corruption  in  trade;  and  therefore  to  contribute 
fomething  towards  lb  good  a  defign,  I'll  take  leave  to  revive 
tiie  fentirnent  of  Mr.  H  ggs,  a  very  eminent  merchant  of  the 
city  of  London,  upon  the  like  occafion,  who  lived  in  the 
latter  end  of  king  William  the  Illd's  time  :  '  Suppofc,  fays' 
he,  that  the  feller  of  merchandize  who  gives  credit,  .hoild 
require  his  debtor  to  give  a  note  under  his  hand,  upon  the 
fame  paper  with  the  bill  of  parcels,  promifing  to  pay  the 
fum  therein   m<  ntion  d  at  the  time  with  intereft  for 

any  forbearance  after  dec,  and  that  he  fhould  get  the  fame  to 
be  registered  and  attefted  in  any  c  ourt  of  record,  at  the  feller's 
direction,  upon  delivery  of  which  attefted  note,  the  debtor 
fhall  receive  the  goods  bought ;  and,  in  cafe  of  non-payment 
at  the  time,  or  to  the  creditor's  fatisfadtion,  hemight,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  fuirig  in  the  common  way  (fince  the  bill  of 
p_rcels  and  regiftry  make  anv  further  proof  or  trial  ncedlcfs) 
take  out  execution,  and  levy  the  whole,  or  what  par:  of  the 
debt  remained  unpaid,  upon  the  goods  cf  the  debtor,  when 
he  plcafed. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  acknowledging  of  judgment,  in 
the  manner  now  pracYifed,  is  effectually  the  fame  with  what 
is  here  propofed  ;  but,  as  that  is  become  a  word  of  terror, 
and  what  men  In  good  credit  will  not  f  omit  to,  it  may  be 
reqicfite  to  inltitute  fomething  with  a  milder  appellation  in 
the  flead  of  it,  though  it  may  not  I  la)  :  and, 

ii  upon  the  firft  introduction,  it  can  but  be  brought  into  com- 
mon practice,  time  will  familiarif;  it,  and  none  who  defire 
credit,  would  fcruple  compliance;  in  order  to  which,  it 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  general  introduction  of  this  lau- 
dable practice,  if  no  jud  ment  was  to  be  valid  bet\  een  tra- 
der and  trader,  but  what  fhould  he  obtained  upon  trial  in 
open  court,  and  that  fuch  regiftered  notes  fhotild  have  pre- 
ference before  all  other  contracts;  but  more  efpecially,  if  np 
proof  for  debts  upon  dealing  between  tradefmcr  for  the  value 
of  above  20I.  wee  admitted,  except  what  fhould  be  re- 
giftered: was  fome  fuch  provifion  as  thi*--  made  by  law,  peo- 
ple in  general  would  e.  filv  cone  in'o  it,  md  lew  creditors 
would  truft  their  goods  to  buyers,  who  fhouid  rcf;ife  to  com- 
ply with  fuch  a  fecuftty,  as  could  alone  fubject  them  to  be 
under  the  power  of  the  law.  This  would  moft  certainly 
mr.ke  people  more  cautious  in  over  buyi  ig  i.i.enifelv.-s,  bring 
them  to  fome  punctuality  in  their  p  lyments,  and,  .  few 
men  of  good  eflates  would  care  to  hamper  themfelves  with 
fuch  fevere  obligations,  would  be  likely  to  bring  back  the 
bulky  part  of  dealing,  to  the  old  laudable  way  of  buying  and 
felling  for  ready  money. 

If  the  necefhtous  fort  of  people  fhould  think,  that  this  fhcrt- 
ening  of  credit  would  prove  a  grievance,  let  fuch  confider, 
that  'tis  their  imprudence  which  makes  and  keeps  them 
poor;  if  they  buy  at  truft,  they  mufl  pay  for  it  at  one  time 
or  other,  or  be  in  danger  of  a  gaol  ;  and  they  know  that  they 
pay  much  more  for  truit,  than  if  they  bought  for  ready  mo- 
ney ;  fo  that  the  paying,  at  firft,  will  fave  them  what  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  at  laft  :  this,  under  the  name  of  Living,  is  the 
fame  as  getting;  for  this  difference  in  price  is  money  merely 
wafted,  becaufe  they  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  wear  the 
more  for  it;  and,  after  all,  they  need  not  fear  the  want  of 
credit  for  their  necefiary  provifion  ;  fuch  credit  for  a  week  or 
two  (and  they  can  want  no  mere,  when  wages  is  well  paid) 
will  always  be  given  to  thofe  who  maintain  an  honeft  re- 
putation. 

In  the  like  manner  may  the  rich  be  argued  with  :  if  they 
run  into  debt,  'tis  their  luxury  and  improvidence  that  brings 
and  keeps  them  under  fuch  difficulties  ;•  it  cannot  be  an  un- 
acceptable fervice  to  fuggeft  how  they  may  get  rid  of  thefe 
voluntary  taxations :  let  them  pay  ready  money  for  all  they 
buy,  which  would  fave  many  a  gentleman  more  than  the 
amount  of  his  involuntary  taxes :  But,  perhaps,  fome  are 
already  in  debt,  and  think  they  can't  live  without  continuing 
fo :  let  them  retrench  their  expences  for  a  year  or  two,  'till 
they  get  one  half  year's  rent  of  their  eftates  before-hand,  and 
this  would  enable  them,  if  they  can  be  content  to  live  upon, 
their  own  eftates,  to  keep  out  of  debt  for  ever  after  :  if  their 
incumbrances  are  too  heavy  to  be  fo  foon  difcharged,  'tis 
moft  prudent  to  mortgage  their  eftates  (if  felling  abfolutely 
fhould  not  be  the  more  eligible)  for  fo  much  as  would  clear 
them,  and  put  them  in  ftock  for  half  a  year's  expence.— 
This  would  anfwer  the  end,  and  induce  general  ceconomy  : 
if  they  are  fo  wifely  determined  as  to  fee  the  end  of  their 
eftates,  borrowing  money,  to  buy  all  the  fuperfluities  at  the 
beft  hand,  is  ftill  the  beft  hufbandry,  becaufe  that  would  hold 
out  the longeft. 

7  R  *         Thus, 
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Thus,  after  the  difficulties  which  at  fir  ft  attend  general  al- 
terations of  any  kind,  are  over,  all  degrees  of  people  will  find 
their  account  in  it  :  money  will  become  more  plenty  in  cir- 
culation ;  rents  will  be  better  paid  ;  improvident  people  will 
be  induced  to  frugality;  which  isthefirft  principle  conducive 
to  national  as  well  as  private  riches. — Tradefmen,  who  have 
ftocks  of  their  own  great  or  fmall,  would  make  larger  improve- 
ments for  their  families,  as  well  by  means  of  their  quicker 
k  returns,  as  by  preventing  the  many  loiles,  which  they  have 
been  n fed  to  fuftain  from  bad  debts,  as  likewife  from  lefien- 
jng  their  number,  becaufe  then  fuch  as  have  no  ftock,  muft 
live  no  longer  upon  the  public,  but  will  be  obliged  to  apply 
thcmfelves  to  labour,  or  fuch  other  employments  as  are  fuit- 
able  to  their  condition  ;  whereby  they  will  become  much 
more  ufeful  in  their  generation.' 
Credit,  or  Public  Credit.  The  profperity  of  the  trading 
as  well  as  the  landed  intereft  of  thefe  kingdoms  always  de- 
pending upon  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  the  public  credit,  the 
reader  would  naturally  expedt,  confidently  with  the  fcope  ot 
this  work,  that  an  article  of  fuch  concernment  fhould  not  be 
omitted. 

To  fet  this  matter  in  a  due  light,  it  is  neceffary  to  enquire 
what  is  meant  by  the  public  credit  of  the  nation. 
Firft,  Credit  may  be  laid  to  run  high,  when  the  commodities 
of  a  nation  find  a  ready  vent,  and  are  fold  at  a  good  price ; 
and  when  dealers  may  be  fafely  trufted  with  them,  upon  rea- 
fonable  affurance  of  being  paid. 

Secondly,  When  lands  and  houfesfind  ready  purchafers;  and 
when  money  is  to  be  borrowed  at  low  intereft,  in  order  to 
carry  on  trade  and  manufactures,  at  fuch  rates  as  may  en- 
able us  to  underfell  our  neighbours. 

Thirdly,  When  people  think  it  fafe  and  advantageous  to  ven- 
ture large  ftocks  in  trade  and  dealing,  and  do  not  lock  up 
their  money  in  chefts,  or  hide  it  under-ground.  And, 
Fourthly,  When  notes,  mortgages,  and  public  and  private 
fecurity  will  pafs  for  money,  or  eafily  procure  money,  by 
felling  for  as  much  filver  or  gold  as  they  are  fecurity  for; 
which  can  never  happen,  but  upon  a  prefumption  that  the 
fame  money  may  be  had  for  them  again. 
In  all  thefe  cafes,  'tis  abundantly  the  intereft  of  a  nation,  to 
promote  credit  and  mutual  confidence  ;  and  the  only  poffible 
way  effectually  to  do  this,  is  to  maintain  public  honour  and 
honefty  ;  to  provide  fpeedy  remedies  for  private  injuftice  and 
oppreffion  ;  to  protect  the  innocent  and  helplefs  from  being 
deftroyed  by  fraud  and  rapine. 

But  national  credit  can  never  be  fupported  by  lending  money 
Without  fecurity,  or  drawing  in  other  people  to  do  fo ;  by 
raifing  ftocks  and  commodities  by  artifice  and  fraud,  to  un- 
natural and  imaginary  values ;  and  confequently,  delivering 
up  helplefs  women  and  orphans,  with  the  ignorant  and  un- 
wary, but  induftrious  fubjecl,  to  be  devoured  by  pickpockets, 
flock-jobbers,  and  bubble-mongers  ;  a  fort  of  vermin  that 
are  bred  and  nourifhed  in  the  corruption  of  the  ftate. 
This  is  a  method,  which,  inftead  of  preferving  public  credit, 
deftroys  all  property;  turns  the  ftock  and  wealth  of  a  nation 
out  of  the  important  channels  of  trade  and  commerce;  and, 
inftead  of  nourifhing  the  body  politic,  produces  only  ulcers, 
eruptions,  and  often  epidemical  plague-fores:  it  ftarves  the 
poor,  mifguides  and  impoverifhes  the  rich,  deftroys  manu- 
factures, ruins  our  navigation,  and  raifes  general  murmurs 
and  difquktudes,  which  often  terminate  in  nothing  lefs  than 
infurrections,  &c. 

An  idea  of  the  public  credit  being,  "at  prefent,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation,  confined  to  the  ftate  and  condition  of  the 
public  funds,  debts,  and  money  tranfactions  of  the  nation, 
we  fhall,  under  this  article,  reftrain  ourfelves  to  thefe  con- 
federations, and  give  a  fhort  fketch  of  the  effential  parts  of 
their  hiftory,  from  the  death  of  queen  Anne  to  the  prefent 
time,  which  will  be  a  retrofpe£t  fufficicnt  under  this  general 
head. 

After  two  fuch  bloody  and  expenfive  wars,  as  thofe  were  of 
king  William  and  queen  Anne,  it  was  full  time  to  think  of 
effectual  ways  and  means  to  lefien  thofe  heavy  national  debts 
and  incumbrances  we  had  incurred,  and  to  cultivate  the  arts 
of  peace  and  traffic,  which  alone  could  put  public  affairs  in 
a  flourifhing  condition. 

To  which  end,  no  expedient  appeared  adequate  to  that  great 
work,  'till  th e  irredeemable  debts  were  brought  into  a  ftate  of 
redemption,  in  order  to  reduce  the  high  intereft  of  the  pub- 
lic creditors,  and  appropriate  the  favings  thereby  made,  to 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  fubftantial  fund  to  fink  the  principal 
debt.  This  was  done,  cffeclually  done,  by  thofe  wife  and 
falutary  mcafures,  and  the  finking  fund  for  that  purpofc,  in 
confequence  thereof,  had  it's  being  and  exiflencc.  And, 
to  fuch  a  height  was  this  fund  raifed  in  the  year  1727,  by 
the  reduction  of  intereft  of  the  principal  part  of  the  national 
debts  from  6  to  5,  and  afterwards  from  5  to  4  per  cent,  in 
conjunction  with  the  cncrcifu  of  the  duties  of  thofe  funds, 
whofe  furpluff.igcs  conftitutcd  the  finking  fund,  that  it 
amounted  to  no  lefs  than  1.200,000 1. 

Here  was  prefented  the  moft  deferable  profpeel  that  could  be 
wifhed,  for  difchargingour  national  debts :  the  whole  of  which 
bein<r.  reckoned  at  about  50  millions,  at  4  per  cent,  we  will 
fuppofc;  by  the  inviolable  application  of  this  fund  to  the  pay- 


ment of  fuch  debts,  would  have  abfoliitely  difcharged  the 
fame,  in  fo  ftiort  a  term  as  25  years  and  1  month,  without 
reducing  the  intereft  of  the  public  creditors  lower  than  4  per 
cent.  So  that  by  this  time,  from  the  efficacious  operation  of 
this  fund,  had  it  been  no  otherwife  applied,  it  would  have 
paid  50  millions  of  debt. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  exigences  of  public  affairs  re- 
quired, as  faftas  the  old  national  debt  was  difcharging  annu- 
ally by  the  faid  finking  fund  of  1,200, cool,  when  the  inte- 
reft ot  the  funds  was  at  4  per  cent,  to  contract  annually  a 
fieih  debt,  even  of  the  fame  fum  of  1,200, coo  :  the  queftion 
I  would  beg  leave  to  put  is,  whether,  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  it  was  more  for  the  intereft  of  the  nation,  and  the 
fupportof  public  credit,  that  this,  1,200,000  I.  of  frefh  debt, 
fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  finking  fund,  and  applied  to  the 
current  fervice,  or  that  the  faid  1,200,000  1.  fhould  have  been 
raifed  by  frefh  loans,  upon  new  funds,  created  for  the 
payment  of  the  like  annual  intereft  thereof? 
To  many  this  may  appear  to  be  the  fame  thing  to  the  na- 
tion ;  for,  fay  they,  if  the  nation  pays  off  one  year  1,200, oool. 
of  the  public  debt,  by  means  of  the  finking  fund,  and  con- 
tracts a  frefh  debt  of  the  fame  fum  of  1,200,000 1.  by  frefh 
loans  upon  new  duties,  wherein  is  the  difference  to  the 
public  ?  This  queftion,  indeed,  is  very  natural  to  be  afked  ; 
but  reafon  and  the  power  of  numbers  will  fhew  a  very  great 
difference,  in  point  of  intereft  to  the  kingdom.  For,  if 
1,200,000  1.  was  annually  raifed  for  25  years  and  1  month 
together,  by  frefh  loans  upon  new  funds,  the  frefh  principal 
debt  which  the  nation  fhould  hereby  contract,  would  be  25 
times  i,200,oool.  which  is  30  millions,  and  for  the  odd 
month  we  will  fay  the  ,%  part  of  the  faid  1,200,000  1.  which 
would  have  made  the  whole  frefh  principal  debt  to  have  been 
30,100,0001.  To  which,  if  the  intereft  of  the  1,200,000!. 
is  paid  annually,  as  we  fuppofe  the  finking  fund  to  be  paid 
annually  to  difcharge  the  old  debt  of  50  millions,  at  the  fame 
rate  of  intereft,  being  4  per  cent,  the  annuity  to  be  paid  for 
intereft  of  the  frefh  debt  of  1,200,000 1.  will  be  48,0001. 
which,  in  25  years  and  1  month,  will  amount  to  the  fum 
of  1,204,000.  This  intereft  money  being  added  to  the 
foregoing  principal  frefh  debt  of  30,100,000!.  will  make  the 
fum  total  31,304,000!. 

But,  as  a  finking  fund  of  i,2CO,oool.  fteadily  and  invio- 
lably applied  for  25  years  and  one  month,  will  difcharge  a 
debt  of  50  millions,  and  the  raifing  of  1,200,000  1.  per  ann. 
a  frefh  debt  upon  new  funds,  will  contrail  a  principal  debt  of 
no  more  than  30,100,0001.  in  the  fame  term  of  25  years 
and  one  month,  together  with  intereft  paid,  which  makes 
the  whole  no  more  than  31,304,000  1.  :  fo  much  as  the  diffe- 
rence is  between  50  millions  of  money,  and  31,304,000!. 
is  what  the  nation  would  have  faved,  by  preferring  the  one 
method  of  raifing  of  the  money  to  the  other;  and  that  amounts 
to  no  lefs  a  national  laving  in  25  years  and  one  month,  than 
the  round  fum  of  eighteen  Millions,  six  hundred 

AND  NINETY  SIX  THOUSAND  POUNDS. 

As  this  may  a  little  furprize  people,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  power  of  numbers,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  this 
myftery  ;  which  will  be  feen  through  in  an  inftant,  by  any 
tolerable  arithmetician,  when  I  only  fay,  that,  in  the  cafe  of 
applying  the  annual  finking;  fund  of  1,200,000 1.  inviolably 
to  the  payment  of  the  old  debt  of  50  millions,  the  nation! 
would  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  compound  intereft;  whereas 
in  the  raifing  annually  of  a  frefh  principal  debt  of  1 ,200,000 1. 
upon  new  funds,  the  nation  pays  only  fimple  intereft  for  the 
faid  principal  debt,  as  it  is  contracted. 

For  the  reader  is  defired  to.obferve,  that  the  annual  income 
of  the  finking  fund,  in  this  manner  applied,  to  the  difcharge 
of  the  50  millions  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debts,  in- 
creafes  yearly,  in   the  fame    manner  and   proportion,   as  a 
principal  fum  put  out  and  continued  at  compound  intereft,  or 
intereft  upon  intereft,  at  fuch  a  rate  of  intereft  as  the  prin- 
cipal fum  to  be  paid  off  is  fuppofed  to  carry :  that  theincreafe 
of  the  finking  fund,  in  every  year,  is  made  by  the  intereft  of 
that  principal  fum,  which  was  paid  off  the  year  next  before 
it ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  incrcafe  of  the  finking  fund,  in 
any  one  year  from  the  beginning,  to  apply  the  fame  in  dif- 
charge of  the  principal  debt  of  50  millions,  is  the  fum  of  the! 
intereft  of  all  the  principal  funis  that  have  been  in  the  yea 
before  paid  off  by  it;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  debt  pro 
pofed  to  be  paid  off  by  a  finking  fund,  in  this  manner  applied 
will  be  completely  difcharged  the  year  before  the  finking  fun< 
itfelfis  increafed,  by  the  addition  of  the  whole  intereft  0; 
the  debt  to  be  paid  off. 

If  then  the  preceding  computations  can  ftand  the  teft,  i 
will  appear,  that  the  above  finking  fund,  in  this  manner  in 
crcafing,  by  the  addition  of  the  intereft  of  the  principal  fum 
in  every  year  paid  off,  and  confequentlvby  additions  in  ever 
year  greater  than  thofe  made  to  it  in  the  year  before,  woul' 
have  been  fufficicnt,  not  only  to  have  difcharged  the  wholf 
even  of  our  prefent  debts,  but  any  probable  addition  tha 
fhould  in  the  mean  time  be  made  to  them,  by  frefh  loans  o 
new  invented  funds,  in  a  few  years  after  the  piefcnt  debi 
would  have  been  difcharged  ;  and  that  the  time  required  ft 
the  difcharge  of  our  debts,  increafed  by  an  addition  in  the  m2r  f 
ner  before  reprefented,  would  by  no  means  have  been  Iengrt 
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cned  out,  or  the  payment  of  the  whole  of  our  debts  hy  the 
inking  fund  retarded,  in  proportion  to  the  addition  to,  or 
increafe  of  the  dcbtitfelf:  the  total  payment  of  our  debts 
becoming  by  no  means  defperate  by  fuch  a  permanent  finking 
fund,  upon  account  of  any  determined  additional  debt,  un- 
lcfs  fuch  additional  debts  are  fuppofed  to  be  continued  in- 
creafing  in  every  year  in  the  fame,  or  a  greater  proportion  to 
bite  another,  than  that  in  which  the  additions  yearly  made  to 
the  finking  fund  fhall  increafe. 

See  the  articles  Interest,  and  Compound*  Interest, 
where  ill  the  cafes,  and  varieties  arifing  upon  calculations  of 
this  kin  I,  ih. ill  be  fully  fhewn  and  iliuitrated  by  examples. 
It  wouh',  however,  be  true,  that  if  at  any  time,  on  thedif- 
charge  of  any  part  of  the  principal  debt,  the  intereft  were 
not  added  to,  and  applied  to  the  farther  difchargc  of  the  re- 
maining debt,  but  another  equal  or  greater  principal  fum 


Computations  at  4  per  cent. 


1728 
1729 
1730 
J/3' 
1732 
1733 
1734 

1735 
j  736 

1737 
'738 

*739 
1740 

1741 
1742 
1743 
i/44 

1745 
1746 

1747 
1748 

1749 

1750 

1751 
1752 

1753 

1754 
1755 
J756 


Payments  made  at  Mid- 
fummer  in  every  year. 


1,000,000 

40,000 


1,040,000 
41,600 


1,08 1, 6co 
.  43'z64 


1,124,864 

44,994 

1,109,^58 

46,794 

1,316,652 
48,666 


1,265,319 
50,612 


i>315^931 

52,637 


1,368.569 
54,742 

1,423,311 
56,93^ 

1,480,244 
59,209 


J.539,454 
61,578 


1,601,032 
64,041 


1.665,073 
66,602 


1,731,676 
69,267 

1,800,943 
72,037 


1,872,981 
74,9 1 9 


1,947,900 
77,916 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

II 

2  I 

2,025,816 

81,032 


2,106,849 

84,273 


2,191,123 

87,644 


2,278,768 

91iii£ 

2,369,918 
94,796 


2,464,715 
98,588 


2,563>3°4 
102,532 


2,665,836 
106,633 


2,772,469 
110,898 


2,883,368 
"5.334 

2,998,703 
1,296 

3,000,000 


2  i 

O   I 

3  \ 


4  i 
2  k 


6  I 

5 


7  I 
2  l 


10 
2  I 


o  i 

9  I 


10 
9  I 


Total  of  all  the  payments 
from  the  beginning  in 
every  year.. 

s. 


1. 

1,000,000 


2,040,000 


3, 121, boo 


^632,975 


7,898,294 


9,214,226 


10,582,795 


12,006,107 


13,486,351 


15,025,805 
16,626,837 


7  k 

1  4 


9  i 
9  ! 


6  i 

4  k 


J3 


1  * 

3  ! 


10 
14 


41 
3  \ 


o  I 


8  i 

9  I 


18,291,91 1 


20,023,587 


21,824,531 


23»697»5i2 


25,645,412 


12 


1 1 


5    i 


1  1 


27,671,229       4 


29,778,078 


31,969,201 


34,247,969 


36,617,988 
39,0827703 


41,646,007 


~ 

~°1 
T~ 
T~ 
~°7 
Ti 

5|Ti 

14J10 

9~" 


10 


16 


44,311,844 


6  I 
9  1 


47,094,313 


49,977,682 
22,317 


10  I 

TI 


*9 


50,000,000       o 


2  i 

T~ 

Ti 

o 

Ti 

5 1 
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Ihculd  be  borrowed  on  the  fame  annuity^  the  progrefs  of  a 
finking  fund  would,  by  fuch  mcafures,  be  flopped,  if  the  fame 
fum  were  borrowed  ;  arid,  if  a  greater  fum  was  bon  owed,  it 
would  be  put  backwards:  but,  as  long  as  theft  tneafures  fl&ftld 
not  be  taken,  or  fuch  a  finking  fund  diverted  to  any  other 
purpole  than  the  difchargc  of  our  debts,  the  effectual  payment 
of  them  is,  by  this  expedient,  by  no  means  to  be  defpaired 
of,  from  the  increafe  of  them  by  frefli  loans  on  new  duties. 
To  fuch  who  are  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  num- 
bers to  difcern  the  reafori  of  what  has  been  faid,  with  regard 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  finking  fund,  the  following  tables  may 
be  uf-ful,  they  repreferrting  how  fuch  a  fund  of  a  million 
only,  would  havi  opi  rated  upon  a  debt  of  50  millions,  by  be- 
ing reduced  from  6  to  4  per  cent,  from  the  year  1727  ;  and 
alfo  how  a  finking  fund  of  1,500,000!.  would  have  operated! 
upon  the  like  debt,  had  it  then  been  reduced  to  3  per  cent. 


Computations  at  3  per  cent. 


Payments  made  at  Mid- 
fiimmer  in  every  year. 


1728 

1729 

*73° 

1731 
1732 

1733 
1734 
1735 

*736 
1737 
1738 

*739 
1740 
1741 
1742 

1743 
1744 

1745 
1746 

1747 
1748 

1749 

1750 

175 


1. 

1,500,000 
45,000 


1,545,000 
46,350 


•>59''35° 
47,740 

1,639,090 
49,272 


1,688,363 

5C56Q 

1,739,014 

52,170 

1,791,184 
53,735 


1,844,920 

55,342 

1,900,267 
57,008 


*>957>275 
58,718 


2,015,993 
60,479 


2,076,473 
62,544 


s.|  d. 

o|  o 

o;  o 

Oj  o 

O  O 

©jT 

10  o 


2,139,017 

64,170 


2,203,188 
66,095 


2,269,283 
_68Ip78 

2,337.362 

70,120 


2,407,483 

72,224 

2,479,707 
74,39! 


2,554,098 
76,622 


2,630,721 
78,921 


2,709,643 
81,289 


2,790'932 
83,727 


2,874,660 
86,239 


2,960,900 

39£99 

3,000,000 


10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

17 
1 

8 

4  \ 

4  i 

5  \ 

9 

10 

0 

9  i 

8  i 

6 

12 

0 

12 

6 

0 

6  ' 

»3 

0 

13 

16 

9 

0  1 
6  j 

6  i 

2  I 

B| 

4 
*3 

1 

9  I 

10 

4 

7   3 

5  i 

12 

11  \ 

4  J 

10 
7 

3  ! 

8  | 

17 
5 

5 

1  i 

9 
15 

»  I 

1 

_4 
*9 

7  i 

8  ! 

_19 
»9 

4  1 

1 

»3 

12 
6 

18 

2 

3 

2 

5 

19 

18 

9 

2 

16 
«4 

84 

10  { 

5 

1  k 

Total  of  all  the  payments 
from  the  beginning  in 
ever/  year. 

s. 
0 


1,500,000 


3,045,000 


4.636,350 


6,275,440 


7,963,803 


9,702,817 


1 1 ,494,002 


13>3i8>922 


15,239,189 


17,196,465 


19,212,459 


18 


21,289,032 


23,428,050 


25.631,238 


27,900,522 


30,237,884 


32,645,368 


35,125,075 


37.679.*74 


40,309,896 


43.QI9.540 


45,810,473 


48,685,134 
1,314,865 


50,000,000 


I*r 


12 


10 


»7 


'7 


K 


lb 


4   i 

2 

M 
T~ 

~ 
71 

o 

~8~1 
10 

11 

Ti 
Ti 
TI 

Ti 

T| 

5  k 

o 


Thus 
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Thus  it  appears,  if  what  has  been  faid  be  duly  attended  to, 
that,  if  the  finking  fund  of  1,200,000  1.  intereft  at  4  per  cent. 
had  been  facredlyapplied  to  the  payment  of  the  old  debt  of 
about  fifty  millions,  in  the  year  1727,  and  we  had  contracted 
a  million  of  frefh  principal  debt  every  year  from  that  time, 
upon  new  funds  at  4  per  cent,  intereft,  the  nation  would  now, 
in  the  year  1752,  have  been  no  more  than  24,000,000 1.  in 
debt ;  which  would  have  difburthened  the  kingdom  of  a  na- 
tional debt  of  above  50  millions:  and  this,  we  humbly  con- 
'  ceive,  would  have  proved  an  infinitely  better  fupport  to  the 
public  credit,  than  all  the  fchemes  and  projects  that  have  been 
broached  from  the  time  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the  finking 
fund  to  this  day. 

We  know,  by  lamentable  experience,  what  effects  tampering 
with  the  funds  in  the  year  1720,  had  on  the  public  credit;  and 
we  alfo  know,  that  no  fervice  whatever  was  done  to  the  pub- 
lic credit  by  the  fcheme  of  reduction  of  intereft  propofed  in 
the  year  1736.  For,  although  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  now 
before  me,  reported  to  have  been  written  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  propofed  that  fcheme,  fays,  Reafons  for  the 
more  fpeedy  leffening  the  national  debt,  and  taking  off  the 
moft  burthenfome  of  the  taxes  :  yet,  with  all  humble  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  judgment  of  that  great  man,  the  contrary  we  fee  is 
demonftrable  j  for  no  meafures  can  ever  expedite  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt  fo  foon  as  a  permanent  finking  fund,  with- 
out the  diminution  of  taxes.  For  if,  according  to  that  fcheme, 
the  nation  had  faved  1  per  cent,  upon  fifty  millions,  and  had 
taken  off' taxes  to  the  amount  of  500,0001.  per  annum,  how 
could  fuch  meafures  have  put  the  national  debt  into  a  more 
expeditious  way  of  redemption,  than  by  adding  the  faving  of 
500,oool.  per  annum  to  the  finking  fund,  and  to  have  in- 
violably applied  the  whole  money  that  ever  the  finking 
fund  produced  to  that  purpofe. 

The  primary  and  fundamental  principle  of  reducing  the  inte- 
reft of  the  public  creditors,  was  in  order  to  eftablifh  and  in- 
creafe  the  finking   fund   from   time  to  time,  with  intent  to 
accelerate  the  payment  of  the  principal  debt,  and  to  be  a  cer- 
tain fecurity  to  the  national  creditors,  that  their  principal  debt 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  paid  ;  nay,  was  as  certain  and  fecure 
of  being  paid,  as  their  intereft  itfelf.     This  was  the  grand 
pillar  upon  which  the  public  credit  was  fixed  by  the  eftablifh- 
ment of  a  finking  fund;  and, 'till  the  finking  fund  is  effectually 
redeemed,  and  facredly  and  inviolably  applied  to  the  payment 
of  our  national  debts  (which,  we  havefeen,  might  have  been 
greatly  advanced  by  it,  and  yet  the  nation  have  borrowed  mo- 
ney by  frefh  loans  upon  new  funds)  the  public  credit  of  this 
kingdom  can  never  be  fettled  upon  it's  right  bafis,  let  what- 
ever other  projects  be  hatched,    under  that  fpecious  colour. 
Befide,  did  it  not  coft  the  nation  above  three  millions  in  the 
public  accounts  in  order  to  put  the  old  national  debt  into  a 
ftate  of  redemption  ?    To  attempt,  therefore,  to  render  the 
debt  again  irredeemable  for  14  years,  as  was  propofed  by  the 
fcheme  of  1736,  was   not  that  undoing  what  had  coft  the 
nation  fo  much  money  to  bring  about  ? 
The  grand  principle  upon  which  the  reduction  of  intereft  was 
firft  founded,  was,  as  before  obferved,  for  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  finking  fund,  for  a  fecurity  to  the  public  creditors  that 
their  principal  ftiould  certainly   be  paid  ;  but,  if  the  public 
creditors  had  been  told  that  all  the  favings  by  the  reduction  of 
their  intereft  was  to  be  applied  to  the  current  fervice,  I  am 
perfuaded  they  would  never  have  acquiefced  to  have  made  their 
irredeemable  debts  redeemable,  and,  confequently,  their  in- 
tereft could  not  have  been  reduced  at  all.     And,   indeed,  if 
the  long  and  fhort  annuities,  &c.  had  been  continued  in  their 
original  ftate,  perhaps,  the  public  credit  of  the  nation  would 
have  been  in  a  better  condition  than  it  has  been  fince  the  fink- 
ing fund  was  otherwife  applied,  than  it  feems,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  to  have  been  firft  intended. 

The  great  argument  for  the  reduction  of  intereft  has  been  the 
large  fums  that  are  paid  to  foreigners  for  intereft  of  that  pro- 
portion of  the  national  debt  which  is  due  to  them.  But  if  the 
finking  fund  had  been  applied  only  to  the  payment  of  the  old 
debt  before  1727,  and  all  new  debts  that  we  have  contracted 
fince  had  only  been  amongft  ourfelves,  and  all  foreigners  had 
been  excluded  from  becoming  creditors  of  the  nation,  this 
would  have  effectually  prevented  any  money  going  out  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  payment  of  intereft  to  foreigners  ;  and  had 
the  public  credit  been  duly  fupported  by  a  permanent  finking 
fund  of  a  million  and  a  half,  and  we  had  raifed  a  new  debt  of 
a  million  a  year,  among  ourfelves,  fuch  would  have  been  the 
flourifhing  ftate  of  the  public  credit,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  we  ftiould  not  have  had  occafion  for  one  (hilling  of  the 
money  of  foreigners.  This,  alfo,  would  have  preferved  the 
Dutch  courfe  of  exchange  always  in  our  favour,  inftead  of  the 
contrary,  which  has  been  the  cafe  ever  fince  we  have  been 
millions  indebted  to  foreigners  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  a 
greater  difadvantage  to  our  commerce  with  Ruflia,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  many  parts  of  Germany,  than  moft  people  are 
aware  of.  See  the  article  Britain,  or  Great-Britain. 
All  tampering  with  the  funds,  in  order  to  reduce  the  intereft 
lower  and  lower,  we  humbly  conceive,  is  not  the  natural  way 
to  fupport  the  public  credit  in  a  flourifhing  condition,  unlefs 
thefe  favings  are  applieJ  toan  inviolable  finking  fund  for  the 
.payment  of  the  principal  debt.     Nor  is  the  occafior.al  high 


price  of  flocks  a  conclufive  argument,  as  fome  would  have 
us  believe,  of  the  good  plight  of  the:  public  credit,  bccatife 
this  may  be  eafily  brought  about  by  art,  to  anfwer  temporary 
purpofes,  and  at  length  to  reduce  the  intereft  of  the  public 
funds,  even  to  nothing;. 

r  r  • 

Let  us  fuppole,  upon  the  exiftence  of  a  large  finking  fund, 
when  the  intereft  of  the  public  creditors  was  4  per  cent:,  that 
a  minifter  of  great  abilities  has  the  management  of  the  Tiea- 
fury,  and  a  great  influence  on  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  who  have  a  thorough  confidence  in  his  veracity,  as 
well  as  difcernment ;  that  he  endeavours  to  reduce  the  inte- 
reft of  the  public  creditors,  with  a  view  to  increafe  the  fink- 
ing fund,  in  order  to  fink  par'  of  the  national  debts.  If 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  run  fmoothly,  and  without  any 
fears,  we  conceive  fuch  a  minifter  will  be  able  to  effect  this 
reduction,  without  bringing  any  additional  fum  of  money  in- 
to the  nation  ;  that  is,  without  the  nation  being  the  richer  to 
induce  it  to  give  real  caufe  for  fuch  a  reduction  of  intereft. 
If  the  minifter  directs  the  Bank  to  ftrike  Bank  notes  for  lar^e 
fums  (promifing,  or  engaging,  in  the  name  of  the  legillature, 
to  indemnify  the  Bank  in  cafe  of  any  fudden  call  for  ready 
money)  for  which  no  ready  money  has  beendepofitcd,  directs 
thefe  notes  to  be  offered  for  ftock,  and  effectually  propofes 
good  parcels  of  ftock  to  be  bought  gradually,  the  flocks  will 
rife  in  the  altercations,  and  the  owners  of  the  ftock  who  fold  it 
finding  the  price  to  continue  high,  and  not  being  in  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce  to  make  an  intereft  otherwife  of  their  mo- 
ney, will  want  to  buy  in  again,  rather  than  let  their  bank 
notes  lie  idle. 

They  will,  perhaps,  try  to  lend  out  their  money  upon  mort- 
gages; but  the  notion  of  a  reduction  of  intereft,  and  the  in- 
creafe of  the  number  of  lenders,  occafioned  by  the  operation, 
will  make  thofc  who  mortgage  their  eftates  demand  money 
at  4  per  cent,  and  all  this  while  there  will  be  no  occafion 
for  ready  money,  but  for  the  intereft  of  the  flocks,  and  of  the 
mortgages  (for  here  we  do  not  fuppofe  new  mortgages,  but  a 
paying  offof old  mortgages  feems  to  require  ready  money,  and 
will  increafe  the  number  of  borrowers,  and  raile  intereft)  for 
the  capitals  in  both  may  be  paid  in  bank  bills  :  and  fo,  while  I 
this  game  is  flowlyand  dexteroufly  managed,  the  high  prices 
of  ftock  go  gradually  diminifhing  the  intereft  of  the  public 
creditors;  and  when  the  minifter  has,  by  thefe  methods,  re- 
duced the  intereft  under  4  per  cent,  in  the  public  funds,  mort- 
gages, and  great  payments,  he  will  be  able  to  get  in  the  bank 
notes  he  ordered  to  be  ftruck,  by  felling  the  ftock  bought,  and 
leaving  it,  perhaps,  in  the  hands  of  the  firft  owners  at  a  i 
higher  price. 

By  offering  reimburfement,  the   minifter   may  eafily  brine 
the  proprietors  of  redeemable  funds  to  take   2  per  cent,  in- 
ftead of  4  per  cent,  and  be  fatisfied  with  the  fame  funds  at 
that  price.  And  thus,  by  increafing  the  faving  fund,  he  may 
effectually  pay  off  fome  part  of  the  capital,  and  fo  diniinifh 
the  debt,  and  increafe  the  number  of  lenders. 
The  like  ends  may  be  attained  by  an  able  minifter,  if  he  can, 
by  his  own  example,  and  affurances  of  lowering  intereft,  en- 
gage fuch  as  have  by  them  large  parcels  of  bank  notes,  to 
buy  ftocks  upon  fuch  encouragement,  and  borrow  bank  bills 
of  others  to  buy  ftocks,  and  keep  them  in  their  hands  'till  thofe 
who  fold  them  want  to  buy  in  again  at  high  prices. 
All  this,  I  fay,  an  able  minifter  may  do  by  means  of  cre- 
dit, without  any  fenfible  alteration  in  the  increafe,  or  circu- 
lation, of  the  fpecies  of  the  nation,  which  will  not  be  muclv 
influenced  by  thefe  operations  ;  only,  indeed,  here  and  there 
fome  of  the  fpecie-lenders  of  the  firft  clafs,  feeing  a  general 
notion  of  the  reduction  of  intereft  by  the  example  of  that  in 
the  funds,  will  more  readily  give  way  to  the  altercations.    But 
this  will  not  affect  the  fifh-women  of  Billingfgate,  who  pay  a 
(hilling  a  week  intereft  for  a  guinea  ;  nor  will  the  wool-mer- 
chant fell  his  wool  to  the  hatter  for  time  the  cheaper;  and  all 
the  loweft  undertakers,  who  are  the  fources  of  intereft,  will 
continue  in  our  fpeculation  much  as  they  did  before;  and,  by 
that  time  the  minifter's  operations  are  at  an  end,  and  theowners 
of  ftocks  fit  down  with  them  at  an  intereft  of  3  per  cent,  the 
proportion  of  fpecie  lenders  and  borrowers   being  not  at  all 
altered,  the  intereft  of  hard  money  will  appear  to  be  ftill  4 
per  cent,  upon  good  fecurity,  and  the  ftocks  will  confequently 
return  to  their  proportion,  and  fall  accordingly.    For,  if  in- 
tereft can  be  had  for  fpecie  on  good  fecurity  at  4  pi  tent,  the 
owner  of  ftock,  who  at  this  time  has  but  3  per  cent,  will  fe 
out,  and  draw  in  the  value  of  his  ftock  in  fpecie,  to  lend  itj 
and  the  fale  of  ftock  will  confequently  fall  the  price  of  it. 
From  what  has  been  faid  it  is  pretty  plain,  from  the  foregoing 
confiderations,  that  banks  and  credit  have  a  vaft  influence  up-' 
on  the  rife  and  fall  of  ftocks  and  public  funds,  where  a  project 
is  laid  for  the  raifing  of  their  price,  when  there  is  no  additional 
ium  of  fpecies  required  :   but  they  have  not  fo  great   an   in- 
fluence upon  the  general  circulation,  and  barter  of  a  nation, 
which  is  moftly  gathered   from  minute  payments   into  large 
fums,  and  from  luch  fums  diftributed  into  minute  paymencs, 
all  which  require  fpecie.  . 

In  the  South-Sea  time,  1720,  the  capital  of  South-Sea  ftock 
was  at  1000,  and  thofe  of  the  bubbles,  at  the  then  high  rates, 
were  computed  to  amount  to  800  millions  ftcrling  ;  and  the 
half-yearly  intereft  of  the  South-Sea  capital,  at  1000,  would 
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liave  required  ten  millions  fterling,  which  was,  perhaps,  more 
than  all  the  circulating  money  then  in  England. 
Yet  credit  and  paper-circulation  kept  this  mighty  fahric  up, 
fo  long  as  no  more  fpecic  was  required  in  circulation  than 
ufual  ;  but,  when  the  profpect  of  fo  much  imaginary  wealth 
made  people  increafe  their  expences  gieatly,  and  bring  in 
great  quantities  of  foreign  commodities  for  their  luxury  (both 
which  articles  were  to  be  anfwered  by  ready  money)  the  ma- 
chine tumbled  in  a  few  months.  This  example  j  uitifies  what 
has  been  fuggefted,  that,  in  particular  cafes,  as  in  that  of 
buying  and  felling  of  (locks,  banks  and  credit  may  produce 
furprizing  effects,  where  the  management  may  not  require 
any  additional  circulation  of  fpecie. 

If  a  minifter  mould,  by  means  of  the  credit  of  a  bank,  try  to 
reduce  intereft  in  a  nation  forcibly  from  4  to  2,  by  offering 
to  lend  bank  notes  to  all  people  at  2  percent,  he  may  probably 
unhinge  his  whole  proj eel:  j  and  whereas  feveral  in  that  cafe, 
who  are  diffident  of  the  fuccefs,  fell  out  their  ftock,  and  call 
in  their  fpecie,  they  (bop  the  channel  of  circulation,  and  caufe 
fuch  a  call  on  the  Bank,  as  will  foon  blow  it  up.  This  was 
the  cafe  at  Paris  in  1719  and  1720,  though  the  fcheme  there 
was  not  wholly  for  reduction  of  intereft ;  but,  the  other  opera- 
tion at  Paris  not  relating  to  our  prcfent  purpofc,  we  fhall 
not  now  examine  the  caufes  of  the  mifcarriage  there. 
If  then  the  lowering  of  intereft  is  effected  by  artificial  contri- 
vances, fuch  as  Mr.  Locke  calls  thefhufliingof  property  from 
one  hand  to  another,  and  which,  as  he  obferves,  will  put  our 
affairs  into  diforder  :  if  fo,  none  of  thefe  advantages  that  ne- 
ceffarily  flow  from  a  natural  low  intereft,  can  be  expected: 
inftead  of  it's  being  the  ftgniflcant  fymptom  of  a  profperous 
fituation  of  our  affairs,  it  will  not  a  little  contribute  to  bring 
us  into  a  confumptive  condition.    '  The  nation  may  look 

*  well,  faid  a  great   man  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to   all 

*  outward  appearance;  the  national  intereft  of  money  may 

*  be  lower  than  ever  it  was,  and  may  continue  lb  for  fome 
'  time,  and  yet  that  nation  may  be  in  a  galloping  confump- 

*  tion  ;'  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that,  if  fome  people  are  not 
flopped  in  their  career  of  tampering  with  the  funds,  they  will 
at  length  give  fuch  a  blow  to  the  public  credit,  as  cannot  be 
cafily  if  ever  effectually  reftored.  Nor  can  any  mcafures 
Jaftingly  preferve  it,  but  the  fteady  redemption  of  the  finking 
fund  ;  for  certainly  it  can  never  be  found  policy  to  mortgage 
that  fund,  on  which  alone  we  depend  for  our  redemption. 
National  wealth  and  power,  and,  confequen'.ly,  the  good  ftatc 
of  public  credit,  confifts  in  numbers  of  people  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  in  magazines  of  home  and  foreign 
commodities,  wherewith  to  fupply  other  nations,  and  thereby 
increafe  our  navigation.  It  is  only  the  folid  advancement  of 
our  commerce,  and  fo  regulating  the  fame  as  to  preferve  the  ge- 
neral ballance  in  our  favour,  that  can  prove  the  effectual  and 
permanent  means  of  upholding  the  public  credit  of  the  king- 
dom. The  fall,  therefore,  or  rife  of  intereft,  as  Mr.  Locke 
again  obferves,  caufing  neither  more  nor  lefs  land,  money,  or 
commodities,  than  there  was  before,  cannot  contribute  to  this, 
that  being  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence 
ARISING  therefrom;  that  is  to  fay,  the  lownefs  of  in- 
tereft is  not  the  caufe,  but  the  effect,  of  riches.  This  that 
great  man  confirms  in  another  place,  where  he  fays,  That  the 
lownefs  of  intereft  in  Holland  is  not  the  effect  of  politic  contri- 
vance in  the  government  to  promote  trade,  but  as  the  conh,- 
quence  of  the  great  plenty  of  money.  So  that  the  flourifhing 
flate  of  trade  does  not  depend  on  the  lownefs  of  intereft,  but  as 
it  is  a  means  of  fupplying  the  trader  with  money  proportional 
tothe  demands  of  trade  :  wherefore,  it  is  not  forcing  down  the 
intereft  of  money  by  any  unnatural  meafures,  that  will  pro- 
mote commerce,  which  alone  can  maintain  the  public  credit 
upon  a  fubftantial  bafis  ;  and,  before  fchemes  are  hatched  for 
the  reduction  of  the  intereft  of  the  national  creditor  ftill  fur- 
ther and  further,  in  order  to  force  people  into  trade,  as  is 
pretended  by  fome,  ought  they  not  firft  to  cut  out  new 
branches  of  trade,  wherein  the  public  creditors  may  benefi- 
cially employ  their  money  ?  When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  in- 
tereft of  money  will  reduce  itfelf. 

Some  people,  it  feems,  give  out  that  there  is  to  be  no  end  of 
the  reduction  of  intereft  :  if  fo,  numbers  of  the  public  credi- 
tors muft  break  into  their  principal,  or  ftr.rve.  The  intereft 
we  pay  to  foreigners  is  doubtlefs  a  grievance;  and  will  not 
what  we  have  humbly  fuggefted,  lay  the  ax -to  the  root  of  that 
grievance  ?  Let  the  finking  fund  be  abfolutely  freed  from  it's 
incumbrances,  and  inviolably  applied  to  the  payment  of  our 
prefent  debts ;  and  if  we  run  more  into  debt,  let  it  be  to 
.ourfelves  only,  and  then  it  will  matter  not  whether  the  intereft 
be  further  lowered  or  no;  for,  in  that  cafe,  the  more  intereft- 
tnoney  the  public  creditors  received,  the  more  would  be  the 
fpending-money  of  the  nation.  But,  if  the  intereft  is  reduced 
fo  low  that  the  public  creditors  have  little  or  no  money  to 
fpend,  muft  not  trade  fuffer  in  proportion,  or  muft  not  thou- 
fends  and  thoufands  of  the  public  creditors  be  undone,  by 
fubfifting  on  their  principal  ? 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  we  humbly  conceive,  that  the 
diverting  the  finking  fund  from  the  payment  of  thole  national 
debts  which  were  contracted  before  the  year  17 16,  was  a 
very  unlucky  miftake  in  the  public  meafures.  That  it  was 
not  done  intentionally  I  have  very  good  grounds  to  believe, 
Vol.  I. 
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but  really  from  not  confidering  the  weight  of  wli2t  h  hum!;!* 
fubmittcd  to  the  public  attention;  and,  although  the  emer- 
gencies of  ftatc  have  occafioned  this  fund  of  redemption  to  b< 
applied  to  the  current  lervice,  yet  I  am  willing  to  flatter  my- 
felf,  that  one  day  it  will  be  difburthencd  from  it's  incum- 
brances ;  and  I  could  with,  I  could  rejoice,  that  the  pi 
adminiftratibn,  or  any  other,  would  in  earheft  undertake  this 
defirable  work,  being  convinced  that  they  would  reap  as  grea* 
glory  by  redeeming  the  finking  fund,  and  applying  it  to  the 
payment  of  thcincreafed  debt,  as  their  predeceffors  had  ho- 
nour in  its  firft  cftublifhmcnt.     And, 

If  that  oncccomcs  to  pafs,  what  will  this  nation  have  to  fear 
either  from  the  haughty  intuits  of  the  Spaniard,  or  the  under- 
mining machinations  of  the  French  ?  For,  as  the  finking  fund 
would  ft:adily  go  on  difchaiging  our  prefent  debts,  fo,  when- 
ever the  emergencies  of  the  government  required  further 
loans,  within  the  limits  of  what  fum  fhould  be  annually  dis- 
charged, fuch  loans  being  m.ideupon  new  fund.-,  what  power 
could  ever  prcfume  to  trifle,  or  maltreat  thefe  kingdoms  ?  Our 
fovereign,  and  his  miniftry,  would  have  fuch  weight  and  in- 
fluence at  every  court  in  Europe,  that  the  name  of  a  Britort 
would  be  revered  over  the  whole  globe.—  And  when  our  prc- 
11  nt  national  debts  were  abfolutely  difcharged,  and  thofetaxes 
taken  oft"  from  our  trade,  that  have  been  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  the  intereft  and  principal  of  our  debts,  we  fhall 
be  enabled  to  afford  our  produce  and  manufactures  fo  cheap 
at  foreign  markets,  that  no  nation  will  be  able  to  rival  and 
fupplantus. — We  fhall  then  be  able  to  iupport  the  lovercign- 
ty  of  the  feas,  and  the  ballance  of  power  in  reality  ;  diflipatc 
all  fchemes  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  fliall  be  hatched 
for  the  deftruction  of  this  the  beft  of  conftitutions,  for  pre- 
ferving  the  liberties  and  properties  of  a!l  who  live  un 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  no  efficacious  meaf  ires,  Lb.aH  betaken 
to  procure  and  preferve  to  the  kingdom  a  proper  fund,  to  link 
the  national  incumbrances;  if  the  public  credit  of  thefe  king- 
doms is  never  to  have  a  fteady  and  invariable  fund  to  fupport 
it,  by  convincing  the  whole  world  that,  though  our  debts 
are  great,  yet  that  we  can  certainly  and  ealily  pay  them,  even 
though  we  fhould  ba  forced  into  a  frefh  w.:r :  when  this 
comes  once  more  to  be  the  ftatc  of  thefe  kingdoms,  men  of 
the  higheft  honour  and  integrity  will  chearfully  enter  into 
the  lervice  of  their  king  and  country,  and  the  nation  will  be 
able  liberally  to  reward  them  for  their  zeal  in  their  country's 
intereft;  which  brings  to  my  mind  the"  generous  fentiments 
of  Mr.  Hutchenfon,  who  fomewhere  fays,  if  I  remember 
right,  That,  rather  than  minilters  of  ftatc:  fhould  have  any 
motives  to  induce  them  to  retard  the  payment  of  the  national 
debts,  he  would  propofe  every  able  and  honcft  miniftef 
who  would  zealoufly  promote  their  difcharge,  fhould  be  al- 
lowed by  parliament  half  a  million,  or  more,  for  himfelf  and 
his  family,  that  he  might  have  no  temptation  to  obftrudt  a 
work  of  fo  great  emolument  to  the  kingdom,  and  fo  honour- 
able to  himfelf. 

*  But  if,  fays  the  fame  gentleman,  a  conduct  contrary  to  this 

*  be  held,  will  it  not  give  juft  reafon  to  fufpect,  that  there  is 
'  nothing  lefs  in  view  than  the  difcharge  of  the  public  debts  ? 

*  and  that  all  that  is  intended  by  thedefigned  leffening  of  in- 

*  tereft,  is  only  to  provide  new  funds  for  fuch  debts  as  the  ill 

*  management  of  a  miniftry  fhall  think  fit  to  bring  upon  the 
'  nation  !  And  fo  a  fund  of  three  millions,  which,  at  the  rate 

*  of  fix  percent,  per  annum,  is  fufEcicnt  to  anfwer  the  intereft 

*  of  a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per 
'  annum,  will  be  fuflicient  to  anfwer  the  hitcrcit  of  a  debt  of 

*  fixty  millions,  and,  at  the  r2te  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum, 
'  to  anfwer  a  debt  of  feventy-five  millions,  &c. 

'   And  in  this  manner  a  defigning  miniftry  may  be  able  to  in- 

*  creafe  the  national  debt  to  a  moiety  more  than  it  at  prefent 

*  is,  without  railing  any  new  taxes  on  the  people  :   but,  if 

*  the  debt  fhould  once  increafe  to  fo  monftrous  a  bulk,  by  re- 
4  duction  onlv  of  intereft  to  fo  low  a  rate,  and  without  any 
'  new  provifion  of  funds,  will  there  be  afterwards  a  poffibility 

*  for  the  difcharge  thereof  ?  And  it  is  very  eafy  to  guefs  what 
'  the  confequence  will  be,  if  the  nation  once  faw  that  they 

*  were  to  groan,  not  for  a  few  years,  but  for  ever,  under  fo 
'  infupportable  a  load:  therefore  it   is  impoffible  to  hope, 

*  that  the_proprietors  of  the  funds  will  concur  in  the  leffening 

*  then'  own  prefent  income,  if  Khey  have  any  grounds  left 
4  them  to  fufpect  that  this  will  be  fo  far  fromfecuringto  them 

*  the  repayment  of  their  principal,  that,  inftead  thereof,  it 

*  may  be  a  moft  effectual  method  intirely  to  defeat  the  fame.' 
Among  the  many  advantages  that  accrued  to  this  kingdom 
by  the  happy  revolution  in  1688,  the  parliamentary  fettle- 
ment  of  the  revenues  and  expence  of  the  nation  is  not  the 
leaft  to  be  valued.  Before  that  period  of  time,  the  incomes 
and  iffues  of  the  public  revenue  were  intirely  in  the  difpofition 
of  the  crown,  and  fo  blended  together,  that  our  liberties  were 
precarious  at  home,  and  we  could  never  be  fure  that  the  king- 
dom was  in  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence,  as  to  be  fafe  from  fo- 
reign invafions  ;  but  now,  by  annual  feflions  of  parliament, 
the  care  of  fettling  and  providing  ways  and  means  of  making 
annual  fupplies  for  the  navy,  guards, and  garrifons,  lies  upon 
the  legiilature ;  and  we  need  not  be  apprehenfive  that  any 
minifter  can  be  able  to  hurt  the  conftitution,  or  endanger  the 
fafety  of  the  nation,  by  mifr.pplicaticn  of  the  public  money, 
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Without  cenfure  :  the  (Lite  of  the  navy  is  laid  before  the  hoOles 
of  lords  and  commons  every  winter,  and  made  out  in  the  moft 
exa&and  authentic  manner  from  the  proper  offices. 
King  Charles  II.  fuffered  the  fleet  of  England  to  mouhieraway 
to  nothing;  and  king  James  II.  made  a  fnift  to  get  a  (hind  ing 
army,  without  the  confent  of  parliament;  which  if  it  had 
heen  falfe  to  God  and  their  country,  might  have  been  a  fuf- 
ficient  inftrumeflt  to  have  fubverted  the  conftitution  df  the 
government  :  but  the  good  providence  that  watched  over  the 
liberty  of  the  nation,  permitted  that  weak  prince  to  attempt 
a  force  upon  the  confciencc,  before  he  had  fecured  the  fword 
or  the  purfc.  Now,  fince  the  revolution,  provifion  is  made 
by  parliamentary  grants  of  money,  from  year  to  year,  tor 
maintaining  a  fettled  number  of  land  forces,  and  no  more 
than  are  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  the  kingdom  at 
home,  and  from  any  fudden  infult  from  abroad.  As  thefe 
forces  are  kept  up  by  confent  of  parliament,  and  are  very  re- 
gularly and  well  paid,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  any  way  dan- 
gerous to  our  liberties  :  all  hazards  in  future  times  of  this  na- 
ture are  prevented,  by  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  revenues 
of  the  kingdom. 

But,  that  we  may  pafs  a  right  judgment  upon  the  public  re- 
s,  let  us  look  as  far  back  as  the  year  1721,  when  they 
fell  into  the  channel  in  which  they  have  ever  fince  fo  hap- 
pily continued.  The  credit  ofthenation  was  at  that  time  up- 
on the  brink  of  ruin ;  the  unfortunate  fufferers  by  the  South- 
Sea  fcheme  were  become  formidable  even  to  the  government 
itfelf,  being  joined  by  the  Jacobites  and  malecontented  pre- 
tenders to  patriotifm  ;  and  thefe  men  (as  we  have  frequently 
found  by  experience)  are  like  Sampfon's  foxes,  linked  elofe  to- 
gether by  the  tails,  though  their  heads  (land  different  ways. 
And,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  otherwife,  when  the  joint  work 
of  them  both  was  to  inflame  :  befides,  at  this  critical  time, 
ieveral  of  the  robbers  and  highwaymen  of  the  year  1 720  cun- 
ningly joined  themfelves  with  the  hue  and  cry,  which  did 
very  much  contribute  to  the  hurry  of  the  purfuit,  and  increafe 
the  noife,  the  fury,  and  clamour:  yet,  notwithftanding  all 
the  difficulties  of  this  too  general  calamity,  which  the  year 
1720  brought  upon  us,  the  fcene  foon  changed,  under  the 
prudence  and  moderation  of  a  fteady  direction:  a  clear  head 
and  an  honeft  heart  worked  through  all  thefe  difficulties, 
public  credit  revived,  and  money  was  foon  borrowed  at  very 
low  intereft,  to  carry  on  the  current  fervice  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  flocks  have  had  no  other  rife  or  fall  than  what  was 
occafioned  by  the  management  of  the  gamefters  of  the  alley, 
in  which  the  credit  of  the  kingdom  is  no  more  concerned, 
than  it  is  in  the  queftion,  who  wins  or  lofes  at  the  Bath  or 
Newmarket. 

Care  has  been  taken  duly  to  pay  the  intereft  to  the  creditors 
of  the  public ;  and,  as  we  have  no  reafon  to  defpair  of  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  permanent  finking  fund,  fo  the  public  cre- 
ditors will  then  be  as  fecure  in  the  payment  of  their  principal, 
as  they  are  at  prefent  of  their  intereft. 

4  It  is  t-ue,'  fays  Sir  J —  B d,  in  the  year  1736,  in  de- 
fence of  his  fcheme  for  the  reduction  of  intereft,   '  fome  mo- 

*  dcrn  politicians  have  run  upon  a  notion,  and  feveral  perfons 

*  are  weak  enough  to  believe,  that  the  not  paying  ofF  the 
4  public  debt  will  engage  people  the  more  to  preferve  the  pre- 
4  fent  government.  This  policy,  indeed,  of  theirs  would 
'  hold  good,  if  it  could  be  made  out  that  the  public  creditors 
'  are  ftronger  and  more  in  number,  than  thofe  concerned  in 
4  the  payments  to  the  public.     But  it  rather  feems  to  hold  in 

*  fenfe  and  reafon,  That  the  throne  of  that  prince,  in  a  free 
4  nation,  muft  be  moft  firmly  eftablifhed,  whofe  affairs  will 
4  permit  him  to  afk,  or  who  defires  to  collect,  the  feweft 
4  taxes  from  his  people.'  See  the  articles  Duties,  Funds, 
Interest,  National  Debts. 

Here  then  we  find  that  the  fentiments  of  this  honourable  gen- 
tleman were  very  clear  and  exprefs  in  regard  to  the  neceffity 
of  the  difcharge  of  the  national  incumbrances ;  and,  from  the 
title  of  his  reafons  given  in  vindication  of  his  fcheme,  it  feems 
to  be  intended  rather  to  accelerate,  than  retard,  that  great 
work:  which,  to  comprehend,  I  am  quite  at  a  lofs,  as  it 
propofed,  if  I  underftand  thedefign  right,  the  taking  the  fame 
annuity  off  in  taxes  as  was  intended  to  be  faved  by  the  re- 
duction of  intereft  :  which  taking  off  taxes  that  were  appro- 
priated by  parliament  for  the  inviolable  payment  not  only  of 
the  intereft  of  the  public  creditors,  but,  in  the  judgment  of 
many  great  men,  for  the  redemption  of  their  principal  debt 
alfo,  could  never  expedite  and  haftcn  the  difcharge  of  the 
debts;  nothing  can  ever  do  that,  but  the  taking  off  taxes, 
in  confequence  of  fuch  payment,  in  an  honourable  and  par- 
liamentary way.  Nor  could  thefe  taxes,  we  apprehend,  with- 
out confent  of  the  public  creditors,  and  confident  with  the 
faith  of  parliament,  have  been  taken  oft",  'till  the  principal 
debt  for  which  they  were  mortgaged  was  juftly  and  duly  dif- 
charged.  For,  when  the  public  creditors  lend  their  money 
upon  any  certain  fund  which  may  be  propofed,  to  induce 
them  to  fuch  loans,  do  they  not  always  confider,  whether 
fuch  funds  are  likely  to  prove  effectual  in  anfwering  the  con- 
ditions offered  to  them  r  If  the  fund  offered  to  them  is  liable 
to  fail  of  good  fecurity  for  the  due  and  regular  payment  of 
their  intereft,   they  are  never   readily  induced  to  part  with 


their  property  upon  fuch  a  precarious  foundation.  Nor,  it* 
fuch  fund  is  fubject  to  be  annihilated,  or  any  way  alienated 
from  it's  primary  intention,  will  people  lend  their  money 
upon  it  ? 

In  regard  to  all  funds,  therefore,  that  have  been,  or  fhall  be 
appropriated  by  parliament,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  payment 
of  the  annuity  of  the  national  creditors,  it  can  never  be  con- 
fonant  to  the  faith  of  parliament  either  to  take  them  off,  or 
otherwife  apply  them,  without  the  concurrence  of  thofe  cre- 
ditors to  whom  fuch  funds  have  been,  or  fhall  be  mortgaged, 
for  their  fecurity:  wherefore  it  is  the  fenfe  of  parliament  that 
thefe  funds  fliould  not  be  temporary,  but  perpetual, 'till  the  re- 
demption of  the  principal.  Nay,  we  further  humbly  conceive, 
and  it  has  been  the  fentiment  of  fome  of  thegreateft  men  in  the 
kingdom,  that  fuch  funds  are  as  inviolably  bound  forthe  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  debt,  as  the  intereft  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
funds  propofed  ought  always  to  have  afforded  a  finking  fund, 
that  would  have  discharged  the  debt  in  a  reafonable  number  of 
years,  and  not  only  a  fcanty  annuity:  had  this  been  always 
the  cafe,  with  refpect  to  all  the  debts  that  we  have  gradually 
contracted,  as  fecure  provifion  would  have  been  made  for  the 
repayment  of  the  principal,  as  for  the  intereft. 
And  'till  a  certain  and  clear,  unincumbered,  and  permanent 
finking  fund,  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debts,  in  a  rea- 
fonable number  of  years,  does  take  place,  it  is  my  humble 
opinion  that  the  public  credit  of  this  kingdom  will  never  b* 
bottomed  on  a  folid  foundation;  feeing  our  public  Debts 
are  almoft  trebled  fince  the  reign  of  queen  Anne. 
As  our  funds,  indeed,  are  at  prefent  circumftanced,  *  Pub- 
'  lie  fecurities,  as  the  ingenious  Mr  Humeobfei  ves,  are  with 
'  us  become  a  kind  of  money,  and  pafs  as  readily  at  the  cur- 
'  rent  price  as  gold  and  filver.  Wherever  any  profitable  un- 
4  dertaking  offers  itfelf,  however  expenfive,  there  are  never 

*  wanting  hands  enough  to  embrace  it ;  nor  need  a  trader, 
'  who  has  fums  in  the  public  ftocks,  fear  to  launch  out  into 
'  the  moft  extenfive  trade;  fince   he  is  poffeffed  of  funds, 

*  which  will  anfwer  the  moft  fudden  demand  that  can  be 

*  made  upon  him.  No  merchant  thinks  it  neceflary  to  keep 
4  by  him  any  confiderable  cafii.    Bank  ftock,  or  India  bonds, 

*  efpecially  the  latter,  ferve  to  all  the  fame  purpofes  ;  be- 
'  caufe  he  can  difpofe  of  them,  or  pledge  them  to  a  banker, 
'  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  are  not 

*  idle,  even  when  in  his  fcrutore,  but  bring  him  in  a  conitant 

*  revenue. 

'  In  fhorr,  our  national  debts  furnifh  merchants  with  a  fpe- 
4  cies  of  money,  that  is  continually  multiplying  in  their  hands, 
'  and  produce  fure  gain,  befides  theprofi  sof  their  commerce. 
'  This  muft  enable  them  to  trade  upon  leis  profit.  The 
'  final!  profit  ofthe  merchant,  renders  the  commodny  cheaper, 
4  caufes  a  greater  confumption,  quickens  the  labour  of  the 

*  common   people,   and  helps  to  fpread  arts  and   induftry 

*  through  the  whole  fociety. 

'  There  are  alfo,  we  may  obferve,  in  England,  and  in  all 
'  ftates,  that  have  both  commerce  and  public  debts,  a  fet  of 
4  men,  who  are  half  merchants,  half  ftock-holders,  and 
'  may  be  fuppofed  willing  to  trade  for  frnall  profits  ;  becaufe 
4  commerce  is  not  their  principal  or  fole  fupport,  and  their 
'  revenues  in  the  funds  are  a  fure  refource  for  themfelves  and 
4  their  families.  Were  there  no  funds,  great  merchants 
4  would  have  no  expedient  for  realizing  or  fecuringany  part 
'  of  their  profit,  but  by  making  purchafes  of  land,  and  land 
'  has  many  difadvantages  in  comparifon  of  funds.    Requiring 

*  more  care  and  infpection,  it  divides  the  time  and  attention 

*  of  the  merchant ;  upon  any  tempting  offer  or  extraordinary 
4  accident  in  trade,  it  is  not  fo  eafily  converted  into  money;- 
4  and  as  it  attracts  too  much,  both  by  the  many  natural  plea- 

*  fures  it  affords,  and  the  authority  it  gives,  it  foon  converts 
'  the  citizen  into  the  country  gentleman.    More  men,  there- 

*  fore,  with  large  ftocks  and  incomes,  may  naturally  be  fup- 
'  pofed  to  continue  in  trade,  where  there  are  public  debts: 
4  and  this,  it  muft  be  owned,  is  of  fome  advantage  to  com- 
4  merce,  by  diminishing  it's  profits,  promoting  circulat  on, 
'  and  encouraging  induftry  *. 

*   '  On  this  head,  I  (hall  obferve,  without   interrupting  the 

*  thread  of  the  argument,  that  the  multiplicity  of  cur  public 
'  debts  ferves  rather  to  fink  the  intereft,  and  that,  the  more 

*  the  government  borrows,  the  cheaper  may  they  expect  to 
'  borrow;  contrary  to  firlt  appearance,  and  contrary  to 
c  common  opinion.  The  profits  of  trade  have  an  influence 
'  on  intereft.' 

4  But,  in  oppofition  to  thefe  two  favourable  circumftances, 

4  perhaps  of  no  very  great  importance)  weigh  the  many  dif- 

'  advantages  that  attend  our  public  debts,  in  the  whole  inte. 

4  rior  ceconorny  of  the  ftate:   you  will  find  no  comparifoj 

4  betwixt  the  ill  and  the  goeid,  that  refult  from  them. 

4  Firft,  ' Tis  certain,  that  national  debts  caufe  a  mighty  con- 

4  fluence  of  people  and  riches  to  the  capital,   by  the  great 

4  linns  which  are  levied  in  the  provinces  to  pay  the  intereft 

4  of  thofe  debts ;  and  perhaps  too  by  the  advantages  in  trade 

4  above-mentioned,  which  they  give  the  merchants  in  the? 

4  capital  above  the  reft  of  the   kingdom.      The  queftion  is 

4  Whether,   in  our  cafe,  it  be  for  the  public  intereft,  that  (0 

4  many  privileges  fiiouhi  be  conferred  on  Londc  n,  which  has 

4  already  arrived  at  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  and  feems  ftill 

*  jncreafing? 


C  U  M 


CUR 


*  fncreafing  ?  Some   men  henfive  of  the  conft- 
«  quenocs.     For  my  parr,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking,  that, 

«•  tho  ibtedl  he  body,  yet 

«  that  great  city  ly  fituated,  th  it  it's  excefih 

«  caufes  1 1  is  inconvenience,  than  even  a  fmaller  tapir. il  to  a 
c  greater  kingdom.     There  is  more  dil  arixt  the 

*  prices  of  all  proviftons  in  Paris  and  Languedoc,  than  be- 
«  twixt  thofc  i.i  London  and  \ 

«  Secondly,  Public  ftocics,  being  a  kind  of  paper  credit,  have 
'  all  the  difadvantages  attending  that  fpcci       fmoney.  They 

*  banifh  gold  and  hirer  from  the  moll:  confiderable  commerce 

*  of  the  ftate,  reduce  them  to  common  circulation,  and  by 

*  that  means  render  all    provifions    and   labour   dearer  than 
:  *  otherwife  they  would 

f  Thirdly,  The  taxes,  which  are  levied  to  pay  the  inti 

«  thefe  debts,  are  a  check  upon  induftry,  heighten  the  price 

*  of  labour,  and  are  an  oppieiTion  on  the  poorer  fort.    . 

«  Fourthly,  As  foreigners  poflefs  a  (hare  of  our  national  funds, 

*  they  render  the  public  in  a  manner  tributary  to  them,,  and 
«  may  in  time  occalion  the  tranfport  of  our  people  and  our 

*  indul 

1   Fifthly,  The  grcatcft  part  of  public  flock  being  always  in 
«  the  hands  of  -  ,  who  live  on  their  icvenuc,  our 

*  funds  give  great  encouragement  to  an  ufelefs  and  inactive 
I 

.'  But,  though  the  injury  that  aril's  to  commerce  and  induftry 
'  from  our  public  funds,  will  appear,  upon  ball 

*  whole,  very  confiderable,  it  is  trivial  in  companion  of  the 

*  prejudice  that  refults  to  the  ftate,  confidered  as  a  body  poli- 

*  tic,  which  mult  fupport  itfelf  in  the  fociety  of  nations,  and 

*  have  various  ti  anfaelrions  with  other  ftates,  in  wars  and  ne- 

*  gociations.     The  ill  tharc  is  pure  and  unmixed,   wi 

'  any  favourable  circumftance  to  atone  for  it.      And  'tis  an 

*  ill  too,  of  a  nature  the  higheft  and  mofl  important.' 
IROATIA   wan  once  divided  between  the  Hungarians  and 

Turks  ;  but  is  fince  fubject  for  the  molt  part  to  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  who  has  the  title  of  king  of  Croatia. 
The  prcfent  boundaries  of  this  province,  arc  the  river  Save 
on  the  north  and  north-caff,  which  parts  it  from  Sclavoniaj 
Bofnia  on  the  call,  Camiola  on  the  weft,  and  Morlachia  on 
the  fouth  and  fouth-weft. 

It  is  above  8o  miles  in  length  cither  way.  It  pays  above 
twice  the  fum  that  Sclavonic  dees  to  the  emperor's  extraordi- 
nary fubfulics.  The  foil  is  fruitful  in  wine,  oil,  &c.  as  well 
as  all  necefl'aries  for  life,  where  'tis  cultivated  •,  but  1 
frontier  province,  like  Sclavonic,  labours  under  the  fame  m- 
conveniencies.  The  people,  called  Croats,  arc  of  a  good 
ftature,  valiant,  hardy  and  good  fbldiers,  cfpccially  the  horfe- 
men,  who  are  fo  famous,  that  they  are  entertained  in  moft 
of  the  courts  of  Germany  as  their  horfe-guards. 
places  arc, 

Carlstadt,   near  the  frontiers  of  Camiola,  is  a  ftrong 
fortrefs,  and  always  well  furnifhed  with  a  good  garrifon  and 
ftorc-,  maintained   by  the  Carniolans,  to  whom  it  is  a  bul- 
againft  the  Turks. 

Sisi-.g,  or  Sisakem,  ftands  on  the  Save,  33  miles  call  of 
Carlftadt. 

Castanowitz,  a  ftrong  caftle,  confiding  of  three  towers, 
and  a  wall  ;  to  the  antient  manner  of  fortifications. 

U  M  B  E  R  L  A  N  L>  is  bounded  on  the  caft  with  Northum- 
berland and  Durham,  on  the  fouth-eaft  with  Weftmoreland, 
on  the  fouth  with  a  fmall  part  of  Lancalhire,  has  the  Irifh 
fea  on  the  weft  and  fouth-weft,  and   Scotland  on  the  north 

nth-weft,  and  is  168  miles  in  circumference. 
The  air  is  fharp  but  agreeable,  and  the  foil  affords  good  paf- 
ture  to  great  flocks  or  flieep,  whole  flefh  is  particularly  fweet 
and  good  ;   it's  p  ains  abound  with  corn,  and  it's  lakes  with  | 
wild  fowl  and  fifh,   which  laft  they  have  in  plenty  alio  from 
the  ocean. 

The  county  abounds  with  rivers,  and  thofe  bodies  of  waters, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  meres.  Chief  rivers  are  the  Der- 
wenf,  famous  for  the  falmon-fifhing,  and  the  Eden,  belides 
feveral  others  of  leffer  note,.  The  fouth  part  of  the  county, 
called  Copeland,  abounds  with  rich  veins  of  copper  ;  and  at 
Newlands,  and  other  places  among  the  mountains  of  Derwent- 
Fells,  fome  rich  veins  of  copper,  not  without  a  mixture  of 
»old  and  fiiver,  were  discovered  in  former  ages.  Here  is  alfo 
ibundance  of  black-lead,  as  alio  mines  of  coal,  lapis  calami- 
Ban's,  and  lead  ore. 

lRLIsle,  is  pleafantly  fituate  between  three  fine  rivers,  a- 
Jounding  with  fifn.     'Tis  a  fea-port,  but  without  fhips, 

erchants,  or  trade,  yet  wealthy  and  populous,  and  the  key 
>f  England  on  the  weft  fea,  as  Berwick  upon  Tweed  is  on 
:he  caft  fea. 

Ik ER MOUTH  is  a  populous  trading  town,  with  a  harbour 
"or  veffels  of  good  burthen,  and  a  caftle. 

ilass,  in  that  part  of  the  fhire  called  Copeland,  is  a 

well  built  town,  and  has  a  good  fifhery. 

BITEHAVEN,  fo  called  from  the  white  cliffs  near  it,  which 

the    haven   from  tempefts,   is  a  populous  rich  town, 

den  for  it's  improvement  to  the  Lowther. family, 

from  which  Sir  John  Lowther,  Bart,  took  his  title  of  dittinc- 

tion  ;   and  his  (on,  the  prefent  Hon.  Sir  James  Lowther,  has 

.ftate  here.    He  has  been  at  a  vaft  charge  to 


make   the  harbour  more  commodious,  and  to  beautify  the 
town,  the  trade  of  which  is  chiefly  in  fait  and  coal,  with  which 
it  furniflics  Ireland  and  part  of  Scotland;   as  it  did  the  latter 
alio  with  tobacco  and  fugars  before  the  union.   In  time  of  war 
Ol  croffl  winds,  'tis  common  to  fee  200  fail  at  once  go  off  for 
Dublin,  laden  with  coals.    And  Sir  James  Lowther,  Bart,  in 
particular,  is  laid  to  fend  as  many  ccals  to  Ireland,  and  the 
oi   Man,  as  bring  him,  at  leaft,   20, COO  1.   a  year. 
KESWICK,  was   long  ago  noted  for  mines  of  black-lead,  and 
is  inhabited  by  miners,  who  have  water-works  by  the  Der- 
went  lor  fmelting  the  lead,   and  fawing  of  boards. 
Workington,  is   a  noted   jdr.ee  for  the  Tuning  of  falmon, 
which,   like  thofe  of  Carlifle,  are  carried  from  hence,   frelh 
as  they  take  them,   to  London  ;  where,   by  travelling  night 
and  day,  and  changing  hoii'es,  they  arrive  fweet  and  good. 
Penrith,    vulgo  PfiRlTH,    is  a  large,  populous,   well  built 
town,  noted   lor  tanners,  and  reckoned  the  fecond   in  the 
county  for  trade  and  wealth.      It   has   a   good  weekly  corn- 
market,  and  a  much  greater  for  cattle,  every  Tuefday  fort- 
ht,  from  Whitfunday  tothefirft  of  Auguft. 
C  URR  E  N  C  Y,  or  P  A  P  E  R- C  U  R  R  E  N  C Y,  in  regard  to 
the  Britifh  colonies  in  Am.  11      . 

On  the  fir  ft  fettlement  of  thefe  colonies,  an  Englifh  crqwn 
was  5  s.  in  denomination,  but  the  trade  there  was  carried  on 
chiefly  by  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another,  and  with 
little  or  no  hirer  or  gold  :    fugar,  tobacco,  and  rice  ferved 
as  a  medium  for  trade  in  fome  of  the  plantations. 
In  Barbadoes;  the  merchants  kept  their  books,  and  the  pub- 
lic officers  received  their  fees  in  fugar,   fixed  as  a  ftanda: 
12s.   6d.   per   100   weight;   fo  that  the  exchange,  between 
that  ill.ind  and  England,  varied  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
ir  in   England,  and  icol.  in  Barbadoes  was  fometimes 
rth  105I.  to  108I.  fterling  in  England. 
As  the  American  commerce  flouriflied,  foreign  filvcr  and  gold 
coins  were  introduced,  and  became  a  medium  for  trade  ;  and 
bills  of  credit,  commonly  called  paper-money,  or  paper-cur- 
rency, weie  remitted  to  fome  colonies  by  their  governments, 
to  be  difcharged  by  a  tax,  or  otherwife,  at  certain  tim 
come,  which  added  to  their  medium  of  trade  and  circulation, 
and  anfwered  the  intention  of  thefc  Colonics,  whilft  they  kepe 
within  due  bounds. 

As  the  laid  fiiver  coins  went  by  talc,  and  were  not  milled, 
they  were  clipped  to  lueh  a  degree,  that  the  exchange  to 
-I  in  proportion,  and  the  paper-currency  alfo 
varied  in  value,  and  , was  depreciated  in  feveral  of  the  colo- 
nies, occafioned  by  their  remitting  more  than  their  trade  and 
property  could  other  miftaken  conduct; 

and,  in  fome  other  of  the  colonies,  fuch  paper-mone>-,  not- 
withstanding it's  under  value,  went  in  difcharge  of  pr.or  » 

b),  made  when  fuch  money  was  of  a  greater  value  ;  and 
inftead  of  varving  in  denomination  in  proportion  to  it's  in- 
trinlic  value  with  filvcr,  the  principal  ftandard  In  other  coun- 
tries, they  varied  the  nominal  price  of  fiiver  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  their  paper-money  :  fo  that  an  ounce  of  fil- 
vcr that  formerly  went  for  6s.  8d.  has  fince  gone  for  28  s. 
ley  of  New  England  per  ounce,  and  for  42  s.  money  of 
Carolina  per  ounce  :  whereby,  in  procefs  of  time,  almoft 
ry  province,  as  well  as  the  iilands,  varied  more  or  lefs  in 
their  currency,  and  confequently  in  their  refpective  exchange 
between  Great-Britain,  the  center  of  it's  plantation  com- 
merce, and  thefe  colonies,  which  put  the  whole  American 
trade  upon  a  ftate  of  uncertainty  and  into  fuch  confufion,  that 
no  trader  could  tell  how  to  value  his  debts  after  they  were 
once  contracted. 

Her  majefty  queen  Anne,  by  her  roval  proclamation  bearing 
date  the  iSth  of  June  1704,  did  publifh  and  declare,  '  That, 
1  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  January  next  enfuir.g,  no 
'  Seville,  Pillar,  or  Mexico  pieces  of  eight,  though  of  the 

*  full  weight  of  17  pennyweights  and  an  half,  fhould  be  ac- 
'  counted,  received,  taken  or  paid,  within  any  of  the  colo- 
'  nies  or  plantations,  as  well  thofe  under  proprietors  and 
'  charters,  as  under  her  majefty's  immediate  commifllon  and 

*  government,  at  above  the  rate  of  6s.  per  piece  current  mo- 
'  ney,  for  the  difcharge  of  any  contracts  or  bargains  to  be 
e  made  after  the  firft  day  of  January  next ;  the  halves,  quar- 

*  ters,  and  other  lefier  pieces  of  the  fame  coin,  to  be  ac- 

*  counted,  received,  taken,  or  paid  in  the  fame  proportion  ; 
'  and  that  the  currency  of  all  pieces  of  eight,  of  Peru  dol- 
'  lars,  and  other  foreign  pieces  of  fiiver  coins,  whether  of 

*  the  fame  or  bafer  alloy,  fhould,  after  the. firft  day  of  Ja- 
'  nuary  next,  ltand  regulated,  according  to  their  weight  and 
'  finenefs,  according  and  in  proportion  to  the  rate  before 
'  limited  and  fet  for  the  piece  of  eight  of  Seville,  Pillar,  and 
'  Mexico ;  fo  that  no  foreign  coins  of  any  fort  be  permitted 
'  to  exceed  the  fame  proportion,  on  any  account  whatfoever.' 
In  the  6th  year  of  the  faid  queen  Anne,  an  act  was  palled  for 
afcertaining  the  foreign  coins  of  her  majefty's  colonies  and 
plantations  in  America,  whereby  it  was  enacted,  '  That  if 
c  any  perfon  within  any  of  the  faid  colonies  or  plantations, 
'  as  well  thofe  under  proprietors  and  charters,  as  under  her 

*  majefty's  immediate  commifllon  and  government,  lhould, 
c  after  the  firft  day  of  May  1709,  for  the  difcharge  of  any 
'  contracts  o.  bargains  to  be  hsreafter  made,  account,  re- 
'  ceive,  take,  or  "pay  any  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  foreign 
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*  filver  coins  mentioned  in  the  before  recited  proclamation,' 
'  at  any  greater  or  higher  rate,  than  at  which  the  fame  is 
1  thereby  regulated,  fettled,  and  allowed,  to  be  accounted, 
'  received,  taken,  or  paid  ;  every  fuch  perfon  fo  receiving, 
i  accounting,  taking,  or  paying  the  fame,  contrary  to  the 

*  directions  therein  contained,   fhall  fuffer  fix  months  im- 

*  prifonment  without  bail  or  mainprize,  &c.  and  fhall  like- 

*  wife  forfeit  the  fum  of  iol.   for  every  fuch  offence,  &c. 

*  But  with  a  provifo,  that  nothing  in  the  proclamation  fhould 
4  extend,  or  be  conftrued  to  compel  any  perfon  to  receive 
'  any  of  the  faid  fpecies  of  foreign  filver  coins,  at  the  re- 

*  fpective  rates  in  the  faid  proclamation  mentioned.  By  the 

*  above-mentioned  regulation,  filver  at  17  dwts.  I2grs.  for 

*  6  s.  is  equal  to  6  s.   lod.  f  per  ounce.' 

And  there  is  a  further  provifo  in  the  faid  act  of  the  6th  of 
queen  Anne,  whereby  it  is  declared,  '  That  nothing  in  the 

*  faid  act  contained  fhall  extend,  or  be  conftrued  to  reftrain 
'  her  majefty  from  regulating  and  fettling  the  feveral  rates  of 

*  the  fpecies  of  foreign  filver  coins,  within  any  of  the  faid 

*  colonies  or  plantations,  in  fuch  other  manner,  and  accord- 
'  ing  to  fuch  other  rates  and  proportion,  as  her  majefty,  by 

*  her  royal  proclamation  for  that  purpofe  to  be  iflued,  fhall, 
'  from  time  to  time,  judge  proper  and  neceflary,  or  from  giv- 

*  ing  her  aflent  to  any  law  hereafter  to  be  made  in  any  of 
'  the  faid  colonies  or  plantations;  but  that  fuch  further  re- 

*  gulation  may  be  made,  and  fuch  aflent  given,  in  as  full 
'  and  ample  manner  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  the  fame 

*  might  have  been  done  in  cafe  this  act  had  not  been  made, 

*  and  no  ctherwife,  any  thing  before  contained  to  the  con- 

*  trary  hereof  in  any  wife  notwithstanding.' 

The  changing  the  value  of  current  money  in  any  country, 
muft  certainly  make  a  confiderable  change  in  any  mens  pro- 
perties, unlefs  due  care  is  taken  to  proportion  and  afcertain 
the  old  currency  with  the  new  intended  currency. 
But  this  not  being  fully  provided  for  by  the  faid  proclamation 
or  act,  although  they  extendpd  only  to  contracts  made  after 
a  certain  day  to  come  after  the  proclamation,  yet  as  the  con- 
tracts, made  before  that  time,  remained  under  a  ftateof  un- 
certainty and  difficulty,  few  of  the  colonies  have,  or  could, 
without  much  lofs  and  confufion,  oblerve  this  intended  re- 
gulation. 

Barbadoes,  indeed,  ftruggled  through  it  with  much  difficulty 
and  lofs  to  many  of  it's  inhabitants,  and  obferve  it  to  this 
day.  The  money-holders  lent  their  money  juft  before  the 
regulation  took  effect,  for  feveral  months  without  intereft  ; 
the  borrowers  paid  it  their  creditors,  fome  with  lofs  and  fome 
without:  fo  it  pafTed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  exchange,  be- 
tween England  and  that  ifland,  fell  from  6o  to  25  per  cent, 
which  proved  a  great  lofs  to  feveral,  and  particularly  to  thofe 
who  contracted  debts,  while  fuch  exchange  was  at  60  per 
cent,  and  paid  them  when  it  was  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  and 
alfo  to  thofe  who  had  light  clipped  money  upon  their  hands. 
However,  fince  this  regulation,  this  colony  has  had  an  ex- 
tenfive  credit,  becaufe  every  creditor  is  fure  his  money  will 
be  of  equal  value  when  it  is  repaid  :  and  the  exchange,  be- 
tween that  ifland  and  London,  became  about  30  per  cent, 
which  is  near  the  proportion  between  5s.  3d.  the  value  of 
an  ounce  of  filver  in  England,  and  6s.  10 d.  ■},  the  value  of 
an  ounce  of  filver  in  Barbadoes. 

The  exchange  of  the  Leeward  iflands  plays  at  about  60  per 
cent,  and  that  of  Jamaica  at  about  40  per  cent,  and  varies 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  nominal  value  they  put 
upon  their  gold  and  filver,  and  other  incidents. 
Carolina,  for  the  fame  reafons,  and  from  a  large  emiffion  of 
paper-money,  raifed  their  exchange  to  700  per  cent,  advance, 
and  New  England  to  upwards  of  400  per  cent,  advance,  which 
proved  a  great  lofs  from  time  to  time,  to  fuch  as  had  given 
oredit  in  and  to  thofe  provinces  ;  but,  as  fuch  lofs  happened 
gradually,  it  was  not  felt  fo  feverely  as  at  firft  view  it  may 
appear,  and  the  price  of  filver  and  exchange  in  New  Eng- 
land varied  but  little  for  feveral  years. 

New  York,  the  Jerfeys,  and  Penfylvania  allow  8  s.  6  d.  to  gs. 
for  an  ounce  of  filver,  and  their  exchange  is  from  about  65  to 
70  per  cent.  Maryland  allows  10s.  to  us.  per  ounce,  and 
exchange  there  is  about  100  per  cent,  advance.  Bermudas 
is  much  as  Barbadoes,  and  Virginia  is  at  6  s.  8  d.  per  ounce, 
and  exchange  there  is  about  25  per  cent. 
Now  for  the  better  regulating  all  money  and  exchange 
throughout  his  majefty's  colonies  and  plantations  in  America, 
it  may  be  propofed,  that  there  be  an  equal  and  fixed  price 
for  filver  throughout  all  thofe  colonies  and  plantations;  and 
that  all  contracts  or  bargains,  from  fome  certain  day  to  come, 
be  made  for  fuch  money,  and  fuch  money  to  be  accounted, 
received,  taken,  paid,  fued  for  and  recovered  accordingly. 
And  no  recovery  to  be  made  for  any  money  of  different  forts 
or  denominations  that  fhall  be  contracted  for  after  fuch  time, 
sxcept  for  fuch  money,  and  at  fuch  prices  as  fhall  be  herein 
after  mentioned.  This  will  naturally  be  called  fterling  mo- 
ney, proclamation  money,  or  new  money,  and  what  is  now 
current,  be  it  what  it  will,  will  be  called  old  currency,  or 
old  money.  In  order  to  prevent  any  lofs  or  inconvenience  by 
fuch  a  regulation,  to  any  creditor,  debtor,  or  money-holder, 
it  may  be  fuppof  J,  that  the  ftandard  of  iilvcr  fhould  be  fixed 
at  5  s.  3d.  per  ounce,  the  price  of  filver  in  pieces  of  eight  or 


bars;  then  100 1.  new  money  would  be  equal  in  value  to 
130I.  old  currency  in  Barbadoes  and  Bermudas,  and  140I. 
old  currency  in  Jamaica,  160  1.  old  currency  in  the  Leeward 
Iflands,  500  1.  old  currency  in  New  England,  165  1.  old  cur- 
rency in  New  York,  the  Jerfeys,  and  Penfylvania,  125  1.  old 
currency  in  Virginia,  200  1.  paper-money  in  Maryland,  Bool, 
paper-money  in  Carolina.  Or  in  fuch  proportion  as  the 
currency  of  the  feveral  and  respective  colonies  fhall  really 
bear  to  either  of  the  undermentioned  prices  of  filver,  as  may 
be  found  mod  agreeable;  viz. 

6  s.  10  d.  f  per  ounce,  which  is  equal  to  6  s.  for  17  dwts.  12 
grs.  the  price  regulated  by  queen  Anne's  proclamation,  con- 
firmed by  an  act  of  parliament  in  the  6th  year  of  her  reio-n. 
5  s.  6d.  per  ounce,  the  price  afcertained  for  payment  of  the 
duties  on  foreign  fugar,  rum,  and  rnolafles,  imported  into 
the  Britifh  plantations  in  America,  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13. 

5  s.  3d.  per  ounce,  may  be  accounted  the  price  of  filver  in 
pieces  of  eight  or  bars. 

5s.  2d.  per  ounce,  is  the  price  of  Englifh  filver  coin  or 
fterling. 

Notwithftanding  fuch  a  regulation,  there  would  ftill  be  a 
fmall  exchange  in  the  feveral  plantations,  in  proportion  to 
the  rifque,  charge  and  other  incidents,  attending  the  tran- 
fporting  money  from  one  country  to  another  ;  but  every  one, 
for  the  future,  may  expect  an  equal  value  upon  the  repay- 
ment of  the  money  he  fhall  credit,  lend,  or  tra4e  for  in  the 
plantations,  without  having  the  value  of  his  property  depreci- 
ated by  any  law  or  cuftom,  while  it  is  in  other  people's  hands  ; 
which  is  the  principal  defign  of  the  propofition. 
And  gold  muft  and  will  always  bear  a  value  in  proportion 
to  fuch  a  ftandard  of  filver  :  [fee  the  article  Bullion]  but  it 
is  however  propofed,  that  al!  gold  coins,  and  other  commodi- 
ties, do  pafs  for  the  fatisfaction  of  all  contracts  made,  or  to  be 
made,  before  fuch  a  period  of  time,  at  the  feveral  and  refpec- 
ti  ve  rates  or  prices,  and  in  like  manner  as  they  now  pafs  in  each 
and  every  colony  refpectively.  And  fhould  there  be  a  neceflity 
for  creating  and  ifluing  out  bills  of  credit,  commonly  called  1 
paper-money,  to  anfwer  a  medium  of  trade,  or  an  extraor- 
dinary emergency  in  any  of  the  plantations,  there  might  be  pro- 
Vifo's,  that  fome  reafonable  fums,  to  be  limited,  may  be  iffued  I 
or  emitted,  provided  there  be  a  fund  fufficient  to  anfwer  an 
intereft  on  all  bills  of  20  s.  value  or  more;  and  likewife  gra-| 
dually  to  pay  off,  difcharge,  and  fink  the  fame  within  a  li- 
mited time.  But  that  nothing  in  any  act,  to  be  made  inl 
any  of  the  faid  plantations  or  colonies,  extend,  or  be  con-| 
ftrued  to  compel  any  perfon  to  receive  any  fuch  bills  of  cre- 
dit or  paper-money  in  difcharge  of  any  debt,  or  to  allow  or 
account  the  fame  a  legal  tender,  unlefs  fuch  acts  fhall  hav< 
firft  received  the  royal  approbation. 
•  Now  fuppofe  order  fhould  betaken,  that  all  bargains  and 
contracts  that  fhall  be  made  after  the  firft  day  of  January 
next,  in  any  of  his  majefty's  plantations  or  colonies  ii 
America,,  be  made,  received,  paid,  and  recovered,  conform-i 
ably  to  the  act  pafled  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  queeul 
Anne,  intitled,  An  act  for  ascertaining  the  rates  of  foreign 
coins  in  her  majefty's  plantations  in  America :  and  that  all 
bargains  and  contracts,  made  or  to  be  made,  in  the  faid  plan-l 
tations  or  colonies  before  that  time,  be  paid,  received,  and" 
recovered,  at  the  current  value  or  rate  that  the  currenj 
monies,  of  any  kind  or  nature  foever,  actually  bore  on  the  fir 
day  of  February  laft,  in  the  faid  plantations  or  colonies  reJ 
fpectively,  in  proportion  to  6s.  for  17  dwts.  and  12  grs.  01 

6  s.  10  d.  *  per  ounce,  the  price  of  filver  afcertained  by 
faid  act.  And  that  the  rates  or  value  of  all  fuch  current  mc 
ney,  as  it  flood  on  the  faid  firft  day  of  February,  be  fettle 
and  afcertained  by  the  governor  and  council  of  each  provinc 
or  colony  refpectively,  or  by  fome  other  authority. 
This  regulation  would  be  no  ways  prejudicial  to  any  debtoJ 
creditor,  legatee,  annuitant,  or  any  other  perfon  whatfoj 
ever;  fince  the  money  of  all  forts  current,  or  that  ma 
hereafter  be  emitted  as  above  propofed,  will  pafs  at  it's  rd 
fpective  value,  according  to  contract,  to  a  fixed  ftandard  - 
filver,  in  like  manner  as  moidores,  guineas,  and  other  coinj 
or  as  India  bonds,  and  other  public  fecurities,  now  pafs 
Great-Britain. 

On  the  other  hand,  fuppofe  the  faid  proclamation  and  aj 
fhould  be  attempted  to  be  put  in  execution,  without  any  ri 
gard  to  contracts  made  before  fuch  an  attempt,  the  greate 
confufion  muft  enfue  in  fome  of  the  colonies  ;  fince,  in  Nej 
England  and  Carolina,  every  debtor,  to  comply  with  thl 
act,  without  fome  further  provifo,  muft  pay  the  value  off 
or  500  guineas  for  every  100  guineas  he  contracted  to  pal 
or  ftands  chargeable  with,  by  means  of  any  legacy,  annuitl 
or  otherwife,  -even  if  it  was  but  a  kw  months  before  :  or  f 
fpeak  in  other  words,  he  muft  pay  four  or  five  times  as  muj 
as  he  ought  to  pay.  See  the  articles  Brittsh  AmejucJ 
Colonies,  and  Money. 

Remarks. 

The  feveral  provinces  on  the  continent  of  North  Amerw 
and  alfo  the  Leeward  Iflands,  and  Jamaica,   fubject  to  t5 
crown  of  Great-Britain,  have  ever  fince  their  being  fetthj 
or  fubject  to  the  faid  government^  or  at  leaft  within  th 
feventy  years  laft  paft,  varied  greatly  in  the  way  of  recke 
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ing  their  monies  or  currencies,  from  what  has  been  by  law 
cftablifhed  in  England  or  Great-Britain.  The  currencies 
in  the  colonies  have  fluctuated  and  varied  lb  much,  that  they 
have  differed  greatly  both  as  to  time  and  place,  i'eldom  being 
the  fame  in  two  different  provinces  at  a  time,  and  often 
changing  value  in  the  fame  place.  In  foine  of  the  provinces, 
tin  y  have  deviated  fo  much  from  (telling  moneys  in  the 
way  of  reckoning  their  monies,  and  run  on  to  fuch  a  degree 
of  depreciation,  that  two  (hillings  fterling  hath  become  equal 
to  one  pound  nominal  currency,  or  one  pound  fterling  equal 
to  ten  pounds.  At  Bolton,  in  New  England,  they  run  on 
in  a  continual  courfe  of  depreciation  in  the  ("pace  of  47  years, 
in  in  irregular  progreflive  advance,  from  133  1.  currency  for 
100I.  (tcrling  to  nool.  currency  for  iool.  (rerling. — A 
(tate  of  all  the  degrees  of  depreciations  in  the  refpedtive  years 
the  variations  or  changes  happened,  from  the  year  1702,  to 
the  year  1749,  together  with  the  value  of  filver,  both  by 
the  ounce  and  dollar,  that  correfpond  with  the  laid  depreci- 
ation, are  let  down  in  the  following  table. 

Years  Exchange         Oz.  of  Silv.  Cur.         Dollar  Ster. 

S.     d.  s.     d. 

1702  133  6  10I  4    6 

1705  135  70         46; 

1713  150  80  4     i\ 

1716  175  93  47 

1717  225  J2  o  4  7i 
J722  270  14  o  4  b\ 
1728  34.0  18  o  47 
1730  380  20  o  4  7'. 
1737  500  26  o  4  6" 
1741  550  28  o  45 
1749  1100  60     o  4     8[ 

Their  money  having  thus  run  on  to  nool.  currency  for 
jool.  fterling,  or  11  for  one,  a  Hop  was  put  to  the  farther 
depreciation  of  the  money  of  the  province  of  Maflachufet's 
B.iv,  in  the  year  1750,  by  a  remittance  in  money  fent  over 
from   England,    to    the   amount  of  183,0001.  (tcrling,  to 
jcimburfe  the  expence  that  province  hadbcen  at  in  the  re- 
duction of  Catf.  Breton  in  the  French  war  1740 ;  the 
rnoliey  was  moltly  compofed  of  Spanifh  dollars.     Their  de- 
preciated  paper   money,  or   province  bills,  were  called  in, 
and   paid   oft",  at   the  rate  of  45  (hillings  currency  for  each 
dollar,  and  the  bills  burnt  and  deftroyed  ;  and   a  law  made, 
by  which  the  par  of  exchange  with  that  province  and  Eng- 
land   is  fixed   at   133  Jl.  currency   for  100  I.   fterling,  and 
the  dollar  at  6  s.  the  fame  currency.   This  change  was  a  plca- 
fant  event,  especially  to  them  who  have  correspondence  with 
that  province;  but  I  have  been  informed,  that  tho'  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  their  accounts  agreeable  to  the  faid  law,  \ct 
fmce  that   time  they  have  for  fome  years  negotiated  their 
bills  with  England  in  old  tenor,  or  the  old  currency ;  and 
that   fo   late,  as  within   thefc  fix  years  laft  paft  :   but  it  has 
been  fince  faid  that  the  practice  is  now  entirely  laid  afidc. 
The  currency  of  Rhode  Ifland  has  run  on  in  a  courfe  of  de- 
preciation, from  the  year  1744  to  the  year  1759,  from  450  1. 
to  2300I.  currency  for  iool.  fterling  —  an  amazing  depre- 
ciation indeed,  which  makes  the  trade  carried  on   by   that 
province  (which  is  pretty  confidcrable)  perplexing  to  them- 
selves and  their  correspondents ;  but  I  am   informed,  they 
are  endeavouring  to  put  a  ftop  to   fuch   mad  depreciation, 
and  to  put  their  currency  under  fome  regulation,  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  by  this  time  is  effected. 

The  currencies  of  Several  of  the  provinces  have  at  times 
gone  backwards  and  forwards  in  varying  their  exchanges 
■*rith  England  ;  Some  feem  to  be  fixed,  and  others  in  a  va- 
riable Situation.  The  parts  of  exchange  with  the  Several 
provinces  are  at  prefent,  or  lately  were, 

Bofton,    in  New?  South  Carolina     -    700 

England-      -   \    33*  Georgia    -     -     -     100 

New  York,   and  1  ,  Jamaica   -     -      -    140 

Eaft  Jerfey  -    p75OTI/iT  Barbadoes      -      -    ^35 

Penfilvania,    and  7     ,  ,  Nevis  and  Mont-  ■» 

Weft  Jerily  -   J  l65  or  160  }        ^ J  175 

Virginia      -      -      125  Antigua   and    St.  1     , 

Maryland    -      -      145  Chriftophers  -  J  lb5 

North  Carolina  •     145 

By  late  information  from  Quebec  and  Montreal,  as  alfo 
from  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  Anapolis,  and  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  the  rate  of  their  currencies  may  be  fixed  at  108,  109, 
',  ©r  no;  the  Several  Species  of  money  current  in  all  thefe 
refpedtive  places,  at  prefent  indicate,  that  thefe  muft  be  the 
equitable  rates  of  exchange,  the  dollar  parting  in  them  all 
for  5s.  the  piftole  for  18 s.  the  Englifh  guinea  for  22s.  6d. 
the  johaunes  or  36  s.  piece  for  38  s.  6d.  and  the  moidore 
for  29  s.  in  their  refpedtive  places.  At  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
the  New  York  traders,  which  Supply  the  places  with  pro- 
visions, deal  with  the  inhabitants  in  New  York  currency, 
in  receiving  dollars  at  7  s.  6d.  and  gold  in  proportion.  But 
thefe  exchanges  and  values  of  money  in  Specie  in  thofe  places 
may  be  no  ftandard  for  after  times,  as  they  may  probably 
foon  vary. 
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A  queftion  naturally  will  arife,  How  hath  it  come  to  pafb, 
or  what  is  the  reafon,  that  the  fevcral  currencies  of  the 
Iiritifh  colonics  have  differed  fo  much  one  from  another  : 
both  in  refpedt  to  time  and  place,  and  (till  do  differ,  from 
what  is  by  law  eftablifhcd  in  England  ? 
In  anfwer  to  which,  I  hope  the  following  rcafons  will,  i;>  a 
great  degree,  be  Satisfactory.  The  fevcral  provinces  in  their 
infancy  had  but  little  trade,  and  confequcntly  little  money. 
The  tools,  utcnfils,  and  neceffaries  for  planting,  they  were 
at  firft  fupplicd  with  from  Britain,  involved  them  in  debt, 
before  they  were  able  to  raife  goods  for  exportation  to  pay 
their  creditors  j  and  the  goods  they  firft  raifed  were  often  (o 
ordinary  in  quality,  or  lb  little  In  quantity,  that  they  were 
able  to  export  to  a  foreign  market,  that  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  Same  often  turned  out  poorly,  by  which  means  the 
planters  remained  continually  in  debt  to  the  Britifh  mer- 
chants, and  occafioncd  the  balance  of  trade  to  be  always 
againft  them  ;  and  having  neither  goods  nor  cafh  fufficienl! 
to  remit  their  creditors,  the  confequence  has  been,  that 
many  bad  debts  have  been  made,  and  great  loffes  fuftained, 
as  the  merchants  of  Great-Britain  have  but  too  fatally 
experienced. 

When  the  northern  colonics  became  more  thriving,  and  by 
the  produce  they  raifed,  were  enabled   to  fupply  the  Sugar 
iflands  with  provifions,  as  flour,   bifcuit,  fait,  filh  of  fevcral 
forts,  horfes,  live  Sheep,   hogs,  geefe,  &c.   befides  what  is 
called  lumber,  viz.  timber,  Staves,  heading,  and  hoops,  &c. 
they  drew  money  from   thence  :    the   only  fources  they  at 
firft,  or  even   at  prefent  can  be  furnifhed  with  a  fupply  of 
money:   (the  remittances   made  thither  in  the  laft  and  pre- 
fent wars   excepted)  the  money  they  imported    from    the 
iflands,  together  with   their  produce,  were  not  fufficient  to 
fupply  their  creditors   in  Britain,  which  prevented  the  cafh 
(laying  with  them,  and  obliged  them  to  Ship  it  oft"  with  their 
other   merchandize  towards  paying  their  debts  here,  which 
obliged  the  provinces  to  create  and  iffuc  bills  of  credit,  com- 
monly  called   paper   money,   to  circulate  in    trade  among 
themlelves,  gold  and  Silver  being  as  much  a  merchandize  as 
any  they  dealt  in.    The  trade  of  the  northern  colonies  con- 
tinuing for  many  years  in  a  bad  ftate,  and  the  balance  with 
Britain   always   againft  them,  occafioned   the  ready  money 
they  had  amongft  them  to  be  picked  up  by  the  merchants 
and  fadtors  refiding  in  America,  acting  for  their  correfpond- 
cnts  or  employers   in  Britain  ;  and  cafh  or  bullion  being  a 
certain   remittance,  preferable  to  bills  of  exchange  or  pro- 
duce, which    were  very  precarious,    the  bills   being  often 
S nt  back  proteftcd,  and  the  goods  coming  to  a  bad  market : 
this  made  the  merchants  and  factors  rival  each  other  in  pur- 
chaiing  gold  and  filver,  and   from  time  to  time  raifed  the 
price;  and   in  proportion  as  the  nominal  value  of  the  fame 
advanced,  the  price  of  bills  and  the  rates  of  their  currencies 
kept  pace  with  it,  and  proportionally  depreciated  as  the  no- 
minal value  of  the  Specie  advanced,  compared  with  the  va- 
lue of  money  in  Britain. 

This  is  evident,  by  calling  an  eye  on  the  table  of  the  courfe 
of  depreciation  of  the  currency  of  Bofton,  inferted  in  the 
preceding  column  ;  wherein  it  appears,  that  the  nominal  prices 
of  Silver  the  ounce  in  that  province,  for  the  fpace  of  47  years, 
was  always  nearly  proportionable  to  the  depreciated  rates  of 
exchange  in  the  periods  of  time  the  faid  currency  varied  :  and 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  change  of  the  value  of  mo- 
ney preceded  the  alteration  of  the  exchange. 
From  what  has  been  faid  it  may  naturally  be  inferred,  that 
in  whatfoever  province  in  Britifh  America,  whofe  trade  does 
not  import  them  fo  much  cafh  from  one  quarter,  as  the  de- 
mand is  upon  them  from  another,  or  in  other  terms,  which 
have  the  balance  of  trade  againft  them,  their  currency  will 
be  unliable,  and  fubjedt  to  depreciation.  As  contrary  caufes 
always  produce  contrary  effects,  f0  in  the  affair  under  con- 
sideration it  appears,  that  the  iflands  and  provinces  that  have 
a  flourishing  trade,  and  an  influx  of  money  to  anfwer  foreign 
demands  upon  them,  that  their  currencies  have  fixed  for  a 
long  time  in  one  ilatc. 

In  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  in  confequence  of  its  great  and 
valuable  productions,  and  the  cafh  it  imports  from  the  neigh- 
bouring fountain  heads ;  the  Spanifh  iflands  and  continent, 
has  preServed  it's  currency  in.  one  ftate  for  many  years  :  has 
never  had  the  ufe  of  paper  money,  nor  even  copper,  their 
current  money  being  all  gold  or  filver,  neither  has  the  price 
of  bills  varied  in  above  20  years,  always  being  at  140.  And 
it  is  much  the  fame  in  the  other  fugar  iflands,  except  the 
price  of  their  bills  are  fubjedt  to  vary.  New  York  and  Pen- 
filvania currencies  feem  fixed  for  the  fame  reafon  :  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  more  of  the  provinces  will  be  able  to  keep  their 
currencies  from  further  depreciating. 

It  may  be  of  ufe  to  fome  readers  to  note,  that  to  whatever 
degree  of  depreciation  the  currencies  of  the  colonies  have 
been  at,  the  denomination  of  pounds,  (hillings,  pence,  and 
farthings,  have  been  retained,  altho'  they  have  none  of  the 
money  amongft  them  of  thefe  denominations. 
Since  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763  has  taken  place, 
and  fuch  extenfive  new  acquisitions  have  been  thereby  ceded 
to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ;  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
our  American  affairs,  will  meet  with  all  due  attention  from 
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the  government  of  their  mother  country  :  and  there  are,  per- 
haps few  points  that  may  merit  confideration  more  than  the 
preservation  of  an  uniformity  and  Sameness  of  Currency 
amongft  the  whole  of  our  colonies.  See  British  America, 
the  latter  end  of  that  article. 
CUSTOMS.  The  old  fubfidy,  or  fubfidy  inwards,  firft 
granted  by  the  act,  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  and  continued,  as 
to  one  half,  to  Auguft  1,  1708,  by  the  4th  money-act,  Anne, 
pari.  2.  feff.  4.  and  as  to  the  other  half,  for  ever,  by  the  5th 
money-ad,  Anne,  pari.  3.  feff.  1.  This  is  a  tax  of  6  1.  per 
ton  upon  fome  wines,  and  4I.  10s.  upon  others,  and  on 
perrv,  rape,  cyder,  and  vinegar,  imported  into  the  port  of 
London  by  Britifh  fubjects  in  Britifh  fhips,  navigated  accord- 
ing to  law ;  and,  upon  all  other  goods  fo  imported,  it  is  a 
tax  of  5  I.  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  as  to  which  I  fhall  now 
in  general  obfervc,  that,  when  goods  are  to  pay  any  tax  ac- 
cording to  the  value,  that  value  is  to  be  afcertained  by  the 
two  books  of  rates,  or,  if  not  there  rated,  by  the  oath  of  the 
importer,  or  by  the  price  at  a  public  fale  ;  and,  when  goods 
are  valued  by  the  oath  of  the  importer,  the  officer  may  take 
the  goods,  paying  the  importer  the  price  he  puts  upon  them, 
with  io'l.  per  cent,  profit,  and  the  produce  at  a  public  fale, 
after  all  difburfements  for  duties,  &c.  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
crown,  for  the  ufe  of  the  finking  fund. 

2.  The  petty  cuftom,  or  alien's  duty,  payable  by  alien  or  de- 
nizen importers,  granted  and  continued  by  the  fame  acts,  and 
is  a  fourth  more  than  the  former. 

3.  The  additional  duty  granted  and  continued  by  the  fame 
acts,  being  an  additional  duty  of  3  1.  per  ton  on  fome  wines, 
and  4  1.  upon  all  others  ;  and  a  moiety  of  the  neat  old  fubfidy 
by  way  of  additional  duty  upon  all  wrought  filks,  except 
Eaft-Indian  ;  and  upon  all  linens,  except  Irifh  and  calicoes  ; 
and  1  d.  per  pound  on  tobacco  of  the  Britifh  plantations. 

4.  The  one  per  cent,  inwards,  granted  by  the  act,  14  Car.  II. 
cap.  11,  and  continued  by  the  faid  two  acts  of  queen  Anne, 
being  a  tax  of  1 1.  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  upon  all  goods  im- 
ported from  any  place  in  the  Mediterranean  beyond  Malaga, 
in  any  Britifh  fhip  that  hath  not  two  decks,  and  carries  lefs 
than  16  guns  mounted,  with  two  men  for  each  gun,  and  am- 
munition proportionable.  The  defign  of  this  tax  is  to  oblige 
our  merchants  to  make  ufe  of  defencible  fhips,  in  order  to 
prevent  our  feamen's  being  made  fiaves  by  the  Barbary  pirates; 
but  fhips  exporting  Britifh  fifh.  are  excepted. 

5.  The  compofition  on  petty  feizures,  which  is  an  indulgence 
allowed  by  cuftom  to  our  cuftom-houfe  officers  ;  for  one  moi- 
ety of  all  goods,  feized  and  condemned,  belongs  to  the  crown, 
and  mud  be  paid  or  fecured,  before  the  officer  can  have  the 
goods  to  fell  ;  but  when  the  duty  of  the  goods  feized  does  not 
exceed  40  s.  the  officer  is  allowed  to  compound  with  the 
collector. 

II.  That,  which  I  before  called  the  fecond  branch  of  the 
cuftoms,  I  fhall  now  divide  into  two;  the  firft  of  which  is 
called  the  fubfidy  outwards,  firft  granted  by  the  faid  act,  12 
Car.  II.  cap.  4,  and  continued  to  March  8,  1742,  by  the 
third  money-act,  Anne,  pari.  4.  feff.  1,  being  a  tax  of  5I. 
per  cent,  upon  all  goods  exported,  with  feveral  original  excep- 
tions ;  and  now  mod  goods  are  exempted,  except  dying  goods, 
and  feveral  others  neceffary  in  our  manufactures  ;  and  except 
leather,  white  woollen  cloths,  and  coals,  which  pay  particu- 
lar duties  after  mentioned. 

III.  The  one  per  cent,  outwards,  being  the  fame,  and  firft 
granted  by  the  fame  act,  with  the  one  per  cent,  inwards  ;  and 
continued  by  the  faid  3d  money-act,  Anne,  to  the  fame 
time. 

IV.  The  duty  on  tanned  leather  exported,  being  a  duty  of 
1  s.  per  hundred,  firft  granted  by  the  act,  20  Car.  II.  cap.  5, 
and  by  the  3d  money-act,  Anne,  pari.  4.  fell".  1,  continued 
for  32  years,  from  March  8,  1710. 

V.  The  impoft  on  wine  and  vinegar,  firft  granted  by  the  act, 
1  Jac.  II.  cap.  3,  and  by  the  8th  money-act,  Anne,  pari.  4. 
feff.  1,  continued  for  ever;  being  an  additional  tax  of  81. 
per  ton  on  all  vinegar  and  French  wines,  and  12  1.  a  ton  on 
all  other  wines. 

VI.  The  impoft  on  tobacco,  firft  granted  by  the  act  1  Jac.  II. 
cap.  4,  and  by  the  laft-mentioned  act  of  queen  Anne,  conti- 
nued for  ever ;  being  an  additional  tax  of  3  d.  per  pound  on 
tobacco  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  and  6  d.  upon  all  foreign 
tobacco. 

VII.  The  coinage-duty,  firft  granted  by  the  act,  18  Car.  II. 
cap.  5,  and  by  the  5th  money-act,  Anne,  pari.  3.  fell".  1, 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  firft  feffion  of  parliament,  after 
March  1,  17 15-16,  being  an  additional  tax  of  10  s.  per  ton 
on  all  wines,  vinegar,  cyder,  beer,  brandy,  and  ftrong  waters, 
imported. 

VIII.  The  coal-duty,  firft  granted  by  the  act,  1  Jac.  II.  cap. 
15,  and  by  the  4th  money-act  W.  III.  pari.  1.  feff.  2,  con- 
tinued to  September  29,  1716.  It  was  at  firft  is.  6d.  per 
chalder  or  ton  on  coals  imported,  or  brought  coaft-w.iys 
into  the  port  of  London  ;  but,  by  the  act  which  continued  it, 
Was  reduced  to  1  s.  and  it  was  firft  appropriated  to  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Paul's,  London  ;  and  by  the  2d  act',  to  the  finifh- 
ing  that  church,  and  repairing  St.  Peter's,  Wcftminfter. 
IX.  The  imp  ift  1690,  firft  granted  by  the  3d  money-act, 
W.  and  M.  p  til,  2.  feff.  2,  and  by  the  laid  8th  money-act  of 
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queen  Anne  continued  for  ever.  It  is  an  additional  tax  of 
fifty-five  different  kinds,  upon  as  many  different  forts  of 
goods  imported,  many  of  which  are  neceffary  in  our  manu- 
factures, fuch  as  pot-afhes,  brimftone,  candles,  cordage 
drugs  even  for  dyers  ufe,  unwrought  iron,  oil,  hempfeed 
raw  filk,  ftarch,  fteel,  beaver-wool,  wood,  &c.  and  the  tax 
is  generally  at  leaft  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
X.  The  impoft  1692-3,  fii  ft  granted  by  the  3d  money-act,W. 
andM.  pari.  II.  feff.  4,  and  by  the  faid  8th  money-act  of  queen 
Anne  continued  for  ever.  It  is  likewife  an  additional  tax  of  72 
different  kinds,  upon  as  many  different  forts  of  goods  par- 
ticularly named  ;  and  upon  all  other  forts  of  goods,  not  par- 
ticularly rated  in  the  firft  book  of  rates,  except  mum,  and 
except  goods  particularly  charged  with  this  or  the  laid  impoft 
1690  ;  it  is  a  general  additional  tax  of  5  1.  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem. By  this  tax  likewife,  many  forts  of  goods  that  are  ne- 
ceffary in  our  manufactures,  are  particularly  charged  ;  fuch 
as  rough  amber,  wood-afhes,  lamp-black,  dyeing-woods,  ex- 
cept thofc  particularly  excepted  ;  elephants-teeth,  rough  flax, 
furs,  goatsrhair,  rough  hemp,  hides,  incle,  indigo,  iron, 
leather,  rofin,  fait  not  ufed  in  curing  fifh,  tar,  tow,  &c.  and 
all  French  goods  in  general,  except  wines,  ( hereby  particularly 
charged  with  81.  per  ton)  brandies,  vinegar,  and  fait,  are 
charged  with  a  duty  of  25  1.  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

XI.  The  falt-duty,  firft  granted  by  the  3d  money-act,  W, 
and  M.  pari.  2.  feff.  5,  and  by  the  7th  money-act,  W.  III. 
pari.  1.  feff.  1,  continued  for  ever.  It  is  an  additional  tax  of 
3  d.  a  gallon  upon  all  fait  imported,  and  was  put  under  the 
management  of  the  commiffioners  of  excife ;  but  as  it  is 
paid  upon  importation,  and  collected  by  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  I  ftate  it  as  a  branch  of  our  cuftoms. 

XII.  The  new  duty  on  fpice  and  pictures,  firft  granted  by  the 
5th  money-act,  W.  and  M.  pari.  2.  feff.  6,  and  by  the  3d 
money-act,  Anne,  pari.  3.  feff.  1,  continued  for  ever.  It 
is  an  additional  duty  of  5I.  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  upon  oic- 
tures,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs ;  and  upon  tea  1  s. 
coffee  6d.  cocoa  6d.  and  chocolate  is.  per  pound. 

XIII.  The  fecond  25  per  cent,  on  French  goods,  firft  granted 
by  the  5th  money-act,  W.  III.  pari.  1.  feff.  1,  from  Febru- 
ary 28,  1695-6,  to  February  28,  1 7 16-17  ;  being  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  25  1.  per  ton  on  French  wines  ;  30  1.  on  fingle, 
60I.  on  double  French  brandies;  15  1.  on  French  vinegar, 
and  25 1.  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  other  French  goods  ;  fo> 
that,  by  this  and  the  faid  9th  branch,  all  French  goods  were 
fubjected  to  a  duty  of  50 1.  per  cent,  over  and  above  all 
other  duties  ;  but  I  do  not  know  by  what  odd  contrivance 
Dunkirk  was,  foon  after  the  beginning  of  the  late  kind's 
reign,  allowed  to  be  a  port,  and  all  forts  of  French  goods,, 
except  wines,  allowed  to  be  imported  thence  as  Flemifti  j 
though,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  was  exprefsly  ftipulated, 
that  the  harbour  fhould  be  filled  up,  and  never  again  re- 
ftored.  Surely,  our  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  would  not 
have  ventured  to  have  done  fo,  without  orders  from  fome  per- 
fons  in  a  fuperior  ftation  ! 

XIV.  Thenew  duty  on  coals,  culm,  and  cinders.  This  and 
the  next  branch  were  at  firft  both  granted  together ;  but,  as 
they  were  afterwards  divided  and  appropriated  to  different 
purpofes,  I  muff  now  ftate  them  feparately.  Both  thefe 
branches  were  firft  granted  on  coals  and  culm,  by  the  3d 
money-act,  W.  III.  pari.  1.  feff.  3,  and  extended  to  cinders 
by  the  2d  money-act,  W.  III.  pari.  2.  feff.  1,  being  an  ad- 
ditional duty  of  7s.  6d.  per  chalder,  and  5  s.  per  ton  on 
coals  imported,  and  5  s.  per  chalder,  and  3s.  4d.  per  ton  on 
coals  carried  coaft-ways  from  one  port  of  England  to  another ; 
is.  per  chalder  on  culm,  and  5s.  per  chalder  on  cinders. 
This  duty  having  been  continued  to  September  30,  1710, 
three  fifths  of  it  were  from  thence  continued  to  September  30, 
1742,  by  the  3d  money-act,  Anne,  pari.  3.  feff.  2. 

XV.  The  additional  duty  on  coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  firft 
granted  as  before-mentioned  ;  and,  as  to  the  other  two  fifths, 
continued  to  March  8,  1742-3,  by  the  3d  money-act,  Anne, 
pari.  4.  feff.   1. 

XVI.  The  new  or  further  fubfidy,  firft  granted  by  the  5th 
money-act,  W.  III.  pari.  1.  feff.  3,  and  by  the  2d  money- 
act  of  the  laft  parliament  of  king  William,  and  firft  of  queen 
Anne,  continued  to  her  for  life  ;  being  an  additional  tax  upon 
wines,  and  all  goods  imported,  equal  to  the  old  fubfidy,  with 
very  few  exceptions. 

XVII.  The  new  duty  on  whale-fins,  firft  granted  by  the  12th 
money-act,  W.  III.  pari.  1.  feff.  3,  and  by  the  8th  money- 
act,  Anne,  pari.  4.  feff.  1,  continued  for  ever  ;  being  an  ad- 
ditional tax  of  3d.  per  pound  weight  -on  thofe  imported  by 
the  Greenland  company,  and  6d.  per  pound  on  thofe  im- 
ported by  others. 

XVIII.  The  further  duty  on  fait,  firft  granted  by  the  nth 
money-act,  W.  III.  pari.  1.  feff.  3,  and  thereby  at  once 
granted  forever,  being  an  additional  duty  of  7  d.  per  gallon  on 
all  fait  imported.  This  duty  was  likewife  to  be  under  the 
management  of  the  commiflioners  of  excife,  but  I  ftate  it  as 
a  branch  of  our  cuftoms,  foe  the  fame  reafon  I  have  already 
given,  with  refpect  to  the  former  duty  on  fait. 

XIX.  The  15  per  cent,  on  muflins,  firft  granted  by  the  2d 
money-act,  W.  III.  pari.  2.  fell".  2,  and  by  the  3d  money- 
act,  Anne,  pari.  3.  fell".  1,  continued  for  ever,  being  an  ad- 
ditional 
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ditiohal  tax  of  1 5  I.  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  muflins,  under 
which  general  name  are  comprehended  twenty-five  different 
forts  of  goods  imported  from  the  Kafir-Indies.  This  tax  was 
at  firft  Jaid  upon  almoft  all  other  forts  of  Indian  manufac- 
tures ;  but  they  were  foon  after  prohibited  to  be  worn  in 
Great- Britain,  and  freed  from  this  tax. 

XX.  Theexcifeon  foreign  liquors,  imported,  fhall  be  taken 
notice  of  under  the  article  Excise. 

XXI.  The  duties  called  prifage  and  butleragc,  the  former  of 
which  is  payable  by  all  natives,  importers  of  wine,  except  the 
merchants  of  London,  Southampton,  Chcftcr,  and  the  Cinque 
Ports,  being  one  ton,  if  ten  tons,  or  more,  and  under  20,  be 
imported  ;  and  two  tons,  if  20  tons,  or  more,  be  imported 
by  one  fhip  ;  and  the  latter  is  payable  by  all  foreigners,  im- 
porters of  wine,  in  lieu  of  prifage,  being  2s.  per  ton  on  the 
quantity  imported  ;  which  duties  belong  by  cultom  heredita- 
rily to  the  crown. 

XXlI.  A  new  additional  duty  upon  coals  imported  into  the  port 
of  London,  firft  granted  by  the  5th  money-adt,  Anne,  pari.  1. 
feff.  1,  from  May  15,  1708,  to  May  15,  17 16,  being  an 
additional  tax  of  2  s.  per  chalder  or  ton,  and  appropriated  to 
the  fame  purpofe,  as  the  8th  branch  of  the  culloms  before  - 
mentioned.  This  tax,  together  with  the  (aid  8th  branch 
were  continued  to  the  28th  of  September  1724,  and,  from  the 
refpedtivc  times  of  their  expiration,  appropriated  to  the  build- 
ing fifty  new  churches,  by  the  9th  money-adt,  Anne,  pari.  4. 
feff.  1. 

XXIIL  The  one  third  fubfidy,  firft  granted  by  the  4th  money- 
adt,  Anne,  pari.  x.  fefl".  2,  and  by  the  third  money-ait,  Anne, 
pari.  2.  fell".  4,  continued  to  March  8,  1806-7,  being  an 
additional  tax  upon  all  wines  and  merchandize  imported,  equal 
to  one  third  of  the  old  fubfidy. 

XXIV.  The  additional  duty  on  fpice  and  pictures,  and  new 
duty  on  drugs,  firft  granted  by  the  4th  money-adt,  Anne, 
pari.  1.  fefl'.  3,  and  by  the  3d  money-act,  Anne,  pari.  3.  1'  ti" 
I,  continued  for  ever.  By  this  branch  an  additional  duty  of 
5  I.  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  laid  upon  all  fpice,  and  20 1.  per 
cent,  on  all  pictures,  (for  fale  or  private  ufc)  imported  ;  on 
drugs  iol.  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  fome,  and4l.  percent,  on 
others;  on  coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate,  an  additional  duty 
equal  to  that  in  the  eleventh  branch  ;  on  China  ware  12  1. 
per  cent,  as  fold  at  the  public  fale  ;  and  on  white  calicoes,  not 
charged  as  muflins,  or  Indian  dimities,  and  on  all  other  n  anu- 
fadtures  of  cotton,  15 1.  per  cent,  as  fold  at  the  public  fale. 

XXV.  The  two  thirds  fubfidy,  firft  granted  by  the  5th  money- 
a£r,  Anne,  pari.  1.  feff.  3,  and  by  the  fame  act  with  the 
former  continued  for  ever ;  being  an  additional  tax  on  all  wines 
and  merchandize  imported,  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  old  fub- 
fidy ;  but  fevcral  forts  of  goods  are  exempted  from  this  duty. 

XXVI.  The  duty  on  white  woollen  cloths  exported,  being  a 
duty  of  5s.  per  piece,  granted  without  limitation  of  time,  by 
an  act,  Anne,  pari.  2.  feff.  4,  as  mentioned  in  parr. 

XXVII.  The  new  duty  on  pepper  and  raiiins,  and  a  further 
new  duty  on  fpice,  firft  granted  bv  the  4th  money-adt,  Anne, 
pari.  3.  feff.  2.  to  continue  for  thirty-two  years  from  Lady- 
Day  1710,  by  which  an  additional  duty  of  is.  6d.  per  pound 
was.  laid  on  all  pepper  imported  (long  pepper  was  afterwards 
excepted)  5  s.  per  hundred  weight  on  raiiins,  3  s.  per  pound 
on  fnuff,  not  of  our  plantations,  and  on  fpiceries,  viz.  nut- 
megs, cinnamon,  cloves,  and  mace,  a  new  duty  equal  to  all 
the  duties  then  payable  upon  them. 

XXVIII.  The  new  duty  on  candles  imported,  firft  granted  by 
the  5th  money-act,  Anne,  pari.  3.  feff.  2,  and  by  the  8th 
money-act,  Anne,  pari.  4.  feff.  1,  continued  for  ever;  be- 
ing an  additional  duty  of  4  d.  per  pound  on  wax,  and  a  half- 
penny per  pound  on  tallow-candles  imported. 

XXIX.  The  duty  on  coals  exported,  granted  for  32  years,  from 
March  8,  1710-11,  in  lieu  of  all  former  duties,  by  the  3d 
money-act,  Anne,  pari.  4.  fefl".  1,  being  a  duty  of  feven  dif- 
ferent kinds  upon  coals  exported. 

XXX.  The  additional  duty  on  candles  imported,  firft  granted 
by  the  3d  money-act,  Anne,  pari.  4.  feff.  1,  to  continue 
for  32  years  from  March  25,  171 1,  being  a  new  additional 
tax  equal  to  the  former. 

XXXI.  The  new  duty  on  hides,  fkins,  &c.  imported,  firft 
granted  by  the  6th  money-act,  Anne,  pari.  4.  feff.  1,  to 
continue  for  32  years  from  June  24,  1711,  being  an  additio- 
nal tax  of  twenty-one  feveral  particular  kinds,  upon  twenty- 
one  particular  forts  of  hides  and  fkins  named  in  the  act,  and 
upon  all  others  not  named,  or  pieces  of  hides  or  fkins,  or  ma- 
nufactures confiding  moftly  of  leather  15  1.  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem ;  and  upon  parchment  6d.  per  dozen,  and  upon  vellum 
2s.  per  dozen. 

XXXII.  The  new  duty  on  hops  imported,  firft  granted  bv  the 
7th  money-act,  Anne,  pari.  4.  feff.  1,  for  four  years  from 
June  1,  1 71 1,  being  an  additional  tax  of  3d.  per  pound  on 
all  hops  imported. 

XXXIII.  A  new  duty  upon  rock-falt  exported  to  Ireland, 
after  June  n,  17 1 1,  being  a  duty  of  9  s.  per  ton;  but  the 
exporter  is  allowed  the  draw-back  for  the  former  duty,  upon 
fhewing  a  certificate  of  it's  having  been  paid.     It  was  firft 

H  impofed  for  thirty-two  years  from  the  above  dav,  by  the  10th 
money. act,  Anne,  pari.  4.  feff.  1. 

XXXIV.  The  new  duty  on  foap,  paper,  Sic.  imported,  firft 


granted  by  the  3d  money-act,  Anne,  pari.  4.  ftff.  2,  to  con- 
tinue for  32  years  on  foap,  from  the  10th  of  June  1712  ,  on 
paper,  from  the  24th  of  June  1712  ;  and  on  linnens  ftriped, 
printed,  painted,  ftained,  or  dyed  after  the  manufacture, 
from  July  20,  17 12.  By  this  branch  an  additional  duty  of 
3  d.  per  pound  is  laid  upon  all  foap  imported  ;  additional  du- 
ties of  fifty  feveral  kinds  are  laid  upon  lb  many  forts  o!  paper 
particularly  named,  and  upon  all  forts  of  paper  not  named, 
20  I.  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  and  upon  the  linnens  above  dc- 
fcribed,  15  I.  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Books,  prints,  and  maps 
imported,  were  likewife  by  this  act  loaded  with  an  additional 
duty  of  30 1.  percent,  ad  valorem  ;  but  this  tax  was  afterwards 
abolifhed. 

XXXV.  The  additional  duty  on  hides,  fkins,  Sic.  imported, 
was  firft  granted  by  the  4th  money-act,  Anne,  pari.  4.  f.fl'.  2. 
to  continue  for  thirty-two  years  from  Aug.  1,  17 12,  on  hides, 
&c  ;  from  July  1,  1712,  on  wire ;  and  from  June  16,  1712, 
on  coffee,  tea,  and  drugs,  except  drugs  fur  dyeing,  and  tur- 
pentine from  the  plantations.  By  this  branch  new  additional 
duties  of  twenty-one  different  kinds  were  laid  upon  twen 
one  forts  of  hides  and  fkins  particularly  named,  and  on  all 
others  not  named,  on  all  pieces,  and  on  .ill  manufactures 
moftly  of  leather,  15I.  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  And  the  fol- 
lowing additional  duties  were  laid  upon  the  following 
goods  imported,  viz.  on  parchment,  2  s.  per  dozen  ;  on  vel- 
lum, 3s.  per  dozen  ;  on  ftarch,  2d.  per  pound  ;  on  coffee, 
1  s.  per  pound  ;  on  tea  from  the  Eaft- Indies,  2s.  per  pound, 
and  from  any  other  place,  5s.  per  pound  ;  and  on  drugs  20  1. 
ptr  cent,  ad  valorem.  How  cruel  is  it  to  tax  fo  highly  even 
the  ficknefs  and  difeafes  of  the  people  ! 

XXXVI.  The  new  duty  oncoalscxportcd,  firft  granted  by  the 
3d  money-adt,  Anne,  pari.  5.  fefl".  1,  to  continue  lor  thirty- 
two  years  from  Auguft  2,  17 14,  being  an  additional  duty  of 
5  s.  per  chalder  on  coals  exported  on  foreign  bottoms,  and  3  k. 
on  thole  exported  in  Britifh  bottoms.  This  was  fo  far  a  wife 
regulation:  but  the  duty  was  not  high  enough,  becaufe  the 
duties  upon  coals  brought  to  London  itill  exceed  thofe  on 
coals  exported. 

XXX  Vil.  The  new  duty  on  fail-cloth,  imported,  firft  impofed 
by  an  adt,  Anne,  pari.  4.  fell".  3,  for  leven  years  from  July 
21,  1713,  being  an  additional  duty  of  1  d.  per  ell. 
XXX  V  III.  The  add  it  ion.il  duty  on  foap,  paper,  Sic.  imported, 
firft  granted  by  the  3d  money-adt,  Anne,  pari.  5.  fefl.  1,  to 
continue  for  thirty-two  years  from  Auguft  2,  1714,  being  an 
additional  duty  upon  foap  and  paper  imported,  of  half  the 
duty  impofed  by  the  30th  branch,  upon  the  linnens  there 
defcribed,  an  additional  duty  of  15  1.  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
and  a  new  additional  duty  of  2  d.  per  pound  on  ftarch. 
To  this  long  lift  I  fhall  add  two  other  branches  of  cuftoms, 
which  I  have  not  before- mentioned,  becaufe  they  are  feldom, 
if  ever,  brought  into  any  account;  and  the  firft  will  never,  I 
hope,  produce  any  thing  confiderable  ;  but  the  laft  is  now,  1 
believe,  confiderable,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  every  year  more 
and  more  fo.     The  two  I  mean  arc, 

XXXIX.  A  duty  of  5  s.  per  ton  on  all  French  fhips,  impofiu 
by  the  act,  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18,  to  continue  as  long  as  the 
duty  of  50  fous  per  ton,  or  any  part  thereof,  on  Britifh  fhips, 
is  continued  in  France,  and  for  three  months  after.  But, 
whether  Dunkirk  fhips  have  been  obliged  to  pay  this  duty,  I 
know  not. 

XL.  Is  what  we  ufually  call  the  plantation  duties,  impofed 
by  the  act,  25  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  for  ever  ;  being  duties  of  fe- 
veral kinds  upon  feveral  forts  of  goods,  (hipped  in  our  plan- 
tations, and  not  to  be  brought  to  England.  To  thefe  we 
fhould  likewife  add, 

XLI.  The  Barbadoes  duty,  which  is  a  duty  of  4I.  10  s.  per 
cent,  payable  in  Barbadoes,  and  the  Leeward  Illands,  on  goods 
exported  from  thence,  every  fhilling  of  which  is  now  brought 
home,  inftead  of  being  applied  towards  the  fupport  of  thofe 
iflandsj  as  it  was  at  firft  defigned,  when  granted  by  the 
people  there. 

Remarks. 
Thefe  were  our  cuftom-duties  fublifting  at  the  end  of  queen 
Anne's  reign ;  what  additions  upon  additions  have  been 
made  fince,  may  be  feen  in  Saxby's  Book  of  Rates.  But 
without  enumerating  all  of  them,  which  are  too  tedious, 
we  may  fee,  what  a  maze  our  merchants  muft  be  in  about 
them,  when  they  come  to  their  computation.  If  likewife 
we  confider  the  many  exceptions,  and  exceptions  from  ex- 
ceptions ;  the  many  regulations,  and  regulations  of  regula- 
tions, for  collecting  thofe  cuftoms,  we  muft  conclude  it  no 
eafy  matter  for  any  merchant  in  this  country  to  be  mafter 
of  this  branch  of  his  bufinefs,  if  he  be  what  we  call  a  general 
merchant. 

In  order  to  lead  perfons  defirous  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  methods  of  calculating  the  duties  of  cuftoms,  as  they  are 
reprefented  in  Saxby,  the  beft  Book  of  Rates  at  prefent 
extant,  we  refer  to  the  conclufion  of  every  letter  throughout 
this  work,  where  this  bufinefs  is  fufficiently  treated  of  to 
underftand  the  prefent  ftate  of  thofe  duties,  and  indeed  any 
future  variations  to  which  they  may  be  liable. 
But  why  we  have  not  included  a  book  of  rates  ready  com- 
puted, fee  the  end  of  letter  A,  and  it's  conclufion^  called 
a  Short  Enquiry,  Sic, 
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Of  Some  determined  cafes  in  law  relating  to  the  bufinefs  of 

the  Cuftoms. 
Every  merchant  (hall  have  free  liberty  to  break  bulk  in  any 
port  allowed  by  law,  and  to  pay  cuftom  for  no  more  than  he 
fhall  enter  and  land  ;  provided  the  mafter,  or  purfer,  firft 
make  declaration  upon  oath,  before  any  two  principal  officers 
of  the  port,  of  the  true  contents  of  his  Ship's  lading,  and 
fhall  after  declare  upon  oath,  before  the  cuftomer,  collector, 
&c.  or  any  two  of  them,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
goods  landed  at  the  other  port  where  bulk  was  firft  broken, 
and  to  whom  they  did  belong. 

A  merchant  brought  80  tons  of  bay-falt  to  a  port  in  England, 
and  out  of  that  fhip  fold  20  tons,  and  difcharged  the  fame  in- 
to another  then  in  the  fame  port,  without  being  actually  put 
on  fhore ;  for  the  reft,  being  60  tons,  the  mafter  agreed  for 
the  cuftoms,  and  landed  them  :  thofe  20  tons,  though  always 
water-borne,  were  yet  adjudged  to  pay  ;  the  difcharging  them 
out  of  the  (hip  amounting  to  as  much  as  laying  them  on  land, 
the  fame  being  cone  in  port,  and  the  king  would  otherwife 
b;  defrauded.  But  a  fhip  carried  in  by  ftorm,  and  part  landed, 
to  preferve  the  veflel,  before  the  duty  paid,  is  not  Subject  to  a 
forfeiture.  Coke,  12  part.  fol.  17,  18.  Plowden,  9.  Fo- 
gafla's  cafe. 

2.  All  foreign  goods  (except  wines,  currants,  and  wrought 
filks)  firft  imported,  fhall  be  again  exported  by  any  Englifh 
merchant  within  12  months,  and  thofe  exporting  fuch  goods, 
lhall  have  allowance,  and  be  repaid  by  the  officer  that  re- 
ceived the  fame,  one  moiety  of  the  fubfidy  that  was  paid  at 
firft,  on  due  proof  made  by  certificate  of  the  due  entry,  &c. 
after  all  which  duly  performed,  the  moiety  firft  paid  inwards 
fhall,  without  delay,  be  repaid,  as  alio  the  whole  additional 
duty  of  filk,  linnen,  and  tobacco,  as  before  directed.  If  the 
officer  refule  to  pay,  whether  the  merchant-exporter  may  not 
bring  an  action  againft  him  upon  the  debt  created  in  law,  as 
he  that  hath  a  tally  may  do  ?  Hobart,  270.  Lutw.  215,  221. 
14  Hen.  VII. 

3.  And  if  there  be  any  agreement  now  in  force,  formerly 
made  with  merchants  ftrangers,  or  their  factors,  or  fhall 
hereafter  with  any  merchant,  or  factor,  for  foreign  goods,  to 
be  brought  into  the  port  of  London,  or  any  other  of  this  king- 
dom, or  principality  of  Wales,  and  to  be  exported  again  by 
way  of  compoiition  :  all  other  merchants  his  majeftv's  Sub- 
jects (hall  be  admitted  into  the  fame,  and  not  excluded  any 
privilege  granted  the  ftranger  by  any  private  agreement,  un- 
der the  fame  condition  and  restriction  as  the  merchant-itran- 
ger.     Rolls  Abridg.  599. 

4.  Every  merchant,  as  well  Englifh  as  ftrangers,  (hipping 
any  kind  of  wines  that  have  formerly  paid  all  duties  inwards, 
fhall  be  allowed  them,  except  to  Englifhmen  20s.  per  ton, 
and  the  ftranger  25  s.  per  ton,  on  due  proof  of  the  entry  and 
payment  inwards,  and  of  thefhipping  to  be  exported,  as  above. 

5.  Any  merchant,  denizen,  or  ftranger,  exporting  Spanifh, 
or  foreign  wool,  fhall  have  liberty  fo  to  do,  with  this  fur- 
ther condition,  of  not  exporting  them  in  any  other  than  Eng- 
lifh fhipping,  on  pain  of  confiscation.  12  Car.  II.  cap.  32. 
14  Car.  II.  cap.  18. 

6.  Every  merchant,  Englifh  or  ftranger,  that  fhall  (hip  or 
export  currants  formerly  entered,  fhall  be  allowed  thofe  Sub- 
sidies paid  inwards,  except  is.  6d.  for  every  hundred  weight 
to  the  Englifh,  and  is.  8d.  i  to  the  ftranger,  on  due  proof, 
as  in  the  Second  article. 

7.  If  any  merchant,  having  duly  paid  all  duties  inwards  for 
roreign  goods,  and,  by  reafon  of  bad  fale,  be  forced  to  keep 
the  fame,  or  any  part,  after  the  fpace  of  a  year,  he  may  fhip 
the  fame  for  exportation,  without  further  duty,  on  proof  the 
fame  was  entered,  and  fubfidy  paid  inward. 

8.  Every  merchant  importing  wines,  on  due  entries  of  the 
fame,  fhall  be  allowed  12  per  cent,  for  leakage. 

9.  Every  hogfhead  of  wine  that  fhall  be  run  out,  and  not  full 
Seven  inches,  fhall  be  accounted  for  outs,  and  pay  no  fubfidy. 
And  by  fome  it  is  conceived,  no  freight  fhall  be  paid  fur  the 
fame  ;  but  that  fhould  feem  hard,  as  the  fault  may  be  in  the 
cafks,  or  ill  flowing  (of  which,  by  cuftom,  the  mafter  has  no 
charge,  efpecially  French  wines,  but  it  belongs  to  certain  offi- 
cers beyond  feas,  from  whence  they  are  imported)  befides  the 
goods,  empty  or  full,  take  up  tonnage  in  his  fhip.  Boyce  verf. 
Cole,  fenior  and  junior.     Hill.  27  Car.  II.  in  B.  R. 

10.  If  any  wines  prove  corrupt,  and  fit  only  to  diftil  into  hot 
waters,  or  to  make  vinegar,  the  owner  fhall  be  abated  in  the 
fubfidy  according  to  his  damages,  by  difcretion  of  the  col- 
lectors and  one  of  the  principal  officers. 

11.  Any  tobacco,  or  other  goods  imported,  receiving  da- 
mage by  fait  water,  or  otherwife,  fo  as  to  prejudice  the  fale, 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Cuftom-Houfe,  or  any  two  of 
them,  may  chufe  two  indifferent  merchants,  who  fhall  cer- 
tify and  declare,  on  their  corporal  oaths,  the  damage  they 
have  received,  and  diminution  of  value,  according  to  which 
abatement  is  to  be  made.  There  is  a  book  at  the  Cuftom- 
Houfe  in  which  is  a  general  value  fet  on  all  goods,  among 
which  is  tobacco. 

By  an  act  12  Ann.  cap.  8.  §.  8.  there  is  to  he  no  allowance 
for  damaged  tobacco  ;  but,  on  refufal  of  the  duties,  the  to- 
bacco is  to  be  burned. 

12.  All  merchants-Strangers,  who  do  pay  double  fubfidy  for 
lead,  tin,  woollen,  cloth,  fhall  alfo  pay  double  for  native  ma- 


nufactures of  wool ;  and  for  all  other  goods,  inwards  or  out- 
wards, 3d.  in  the  pound  befides  the  fubfidy.     Nor  can  fuc 
merchants-ftrangers  land  their  goods  before  they  have  agre 
for  the  cuftoms,  notwithstanding  charta  mercatoria. 

13.  Merchants,  trading  into  the  port  of  London,  may  lade 
and  unlade  their  goods  at  any  lawful  keys,  ckc.  between  the 
Tower  and  London- Bridge,  and  between  fun-rifing  and  fet- 
ting,  from  the  10th  of  September  to  the  10th  of  March  ;  and 
between  fix  in  the  morning  and  fix  in  the  evening,  from  the 
10th  of  March  to  the  10th  of  September,  giving  notice  to 
the  refpe&ive  officers  to  attend,  who,  on  refufal,  forfeit  for 
every  default  5  1. 

14.  The  merchants  of  York,  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  and  New- 
caftle  upon  Tyne,  and  their  members,  fhall  be  allowed  free 
of  cuftom  two  of  the  northern  cloths  and  kerfeys  in  10  to  be 
fhipped  in  thofe  ports  in  the  name  of  double  wrappers,  as  for- 
merly allowed  them  there. 

15.  The  merchants  of  Exeter,  and  other  weftern  parts,  fhall 
be  allowed  free  of  fubfidies,  one  pcrpetuana  in  10  for  a  wrap- 
per, and  three  Devons  dozen  in  20  for  wrappers,  to  be  flap- 
ped out  of  the  ports  of  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Barn- 
Staple,  Lyme  Regis,  or  the  members  thereof. 

16.  All  merchants  tranfporting  any  fort  of  woollen,  whether 
new  or  old  drapery,  as  alfo  all  bays  and  cottons,  fhall  be  al- 
lowed one  in  10  for  a  wrapper,  free  of  cuftom. 

N.  B.  All  thefe  feveral  allowances  are  not  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, but  purely  his  majefty's  gracious  benignity  towards 
encouraging  the  merchants  trade. 

17.  Every  merchant  fhall  be  allowed,  on  all  other  goods  liable 
to  poundage,  five  in  the  hundred  of  all  the  faid  fubfidies  of 
poundage. 

18.  The  officers  who  fit  above  in  the  Cuftom-Houfe  of  Lon- 
don, fhall  attend  there  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon, 
and  one  officer  in  the  afternoon,  during  fuch  time  as  the  of- 
ficers are  to  wait  at  the  water-fide,  for  the  better  deciding  all 
controverfies  that  may  happen  concerning  merchants  war- 
rants ;  all  other  officers  (hall  attend  in  the  Cuftom  Houfe  of 
every  refpective  port,  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to 
four. 

19.  Every  merchant,  making  entry  inwards  or  outwards,  fhall 
be  difpatched  in  order  as  he  comes  ;  and  if  any  officer  put 
any  merchant,  or  his  fervant,  duly  attending  and  making  his 
entries,  to  draw  any  other  gratuity  than  is  limited  in  the  acl 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  &c.  if  the  mafter-officer,  he  fhall, 
upon  complaint,  be  Strictly  admonifhed  of  his  duty  5  but,  i 
the  clerk,  he  fhall  be  prefently  difcharged  of  his  fervice 

20.  The  lord  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London 
their  officers,  or  deputies,  for  the  offices  of  package,  fcavage 
baleage,  or  portage,  of  any  goods  of  aliens,  or  their  fens  bon 
unfreemen,  imported  or  exported  into,  or  out  of  the  city  o 
London,  or  ports  thereof,  unto  or  from  parts  beyond  the  feas 
concerning  receiving  or  taking  any  fee  or  rates  heretofon 
ufually  taken,  may  receive  the  fame,  any  thing  in  the  aft  o 
tonnage,  &c.  or  other  act,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

21.  All  antient  duties  heretofore  lawfully  taken  by  any  cit 
or  town  corporate,  their  farmers,  &c.  for  maintenance  o 
bridges,  keys,  &c.  fhall  and  may  be  received  as  formerly 
any  thing  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

22.  The  under- fearcher,  or  other  officers  of  Gravefend,  m 
fearch  any  fhip  outward-bound,  but  not,  without  reafonabl 
caufe,  detain  them  above  three  tides,  on  pain  of  lofing  thei 
office,  and  rendering  damage  to  the  merchant  and  owner 
nor  fhall  the  officers  of  the  out-ports  detain  any  outward 
bound  fhip  above  one  tide  after  file  is  laden,  and  ready  to  f< 
fail,  on  like  penalty. 

23.  All  timber  in  balks  eight  inches  fquare,  and  upward 
imported  from  beyond  feas,  fhall  be  rated  according  to  t 
meafure  of  timber,  the  foot  fquare  3d.  for  the  value,  an 
according  to  that  rate,  fhall  pay  for  fubfidy  i2d.  in  tl 
pound,  according  to  poundage;  and  all  under  eight  inch 
fquare,  and  above  five,  fhall  pay  as  mentioned  in  the  book 
rates  for  middle  balks ;  and  all  under,  according  to  the  fa: 
of  fmall  balks. 

24.  For  avoiding  oppreffions,  in  exacting  unreasonable  fit 
no  officer,  or  clerk  of  any  Cuftom-Houfe,  fhall  exact,  rl 
quire,  or  receive,  greater  fees  than  are,  or  Shall  be  cftablifhi 
by  parliament,  on  default  to  forfeit  his  office. 

25.  All  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  cuftomer,  comptroller,  ike. 
the  port  of  London,  for  cockets  outwards,  fhall  be  paid 
one  fum,  to  him  who  delivers  the  cockct ;  and  the  merchaij 
after  payment  of  all  duties,  is  to  keep  his  own  cockct  till 
fhall  fhip  out  his  goods  fo  entered,  when  he  is  to  deliver  tl 
fame  to  either  fearcher,  together  with  the  mark  and  nunilj 
of  his  goods. 

26.  The  Cuftom-Houfe  officers  fhall  allow  to  all  pcrfons  : 
nics  due  to  them  for  the  half  fubfidy,  and  the  Algicr  duty! 
foreign  goods. 

27.  Any  merchant  denizen  born,  having  his  goods  taker 
fen,  or  loft,  the  duties  being  paid,  or  agreed  for,  may, 
due  proof,  fhip  from  the  fame  port  the  like  quantity,  wii) 
out  paying  any  thing.     27  Ed.  III.  cap.  13.      12  Car. 
cap.  4. 

If  the  importer  pay  ready  money,  he  fhall  be  allowed  10 
cent,  for  what  he  mall  pay  down. 

28.  Ships  of  war  may  be  entered  and  fearched  for  unaec 
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femed  -goods   the  officers  to  fee  none   be  unladen,  or   em- 
bezzled, on  pain  of  io'ol.  fine.     14  Car.  II.  cap.  11. 
(_;,„,]     1  onvi  1   d  fecrctly  into  {hips,  and  carried  away  with- 
out duties  paid,  the  owners  forfeit  double  value,  except  coals, 
which  only  forfeit  double  duty. 

29.  Allowance:,  are  to  be  given  merchants  for  damaged  goods, 
of  5  per  cent,  oa  all  imported,  and  12  per  cent,  on  all  wines 
(Slowed  debentures;  but,  if  lei's  be  (hipped  than  is  in  the 
Certificate,  the  goods  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  fubfidy  to  be 
receive -1;  and  goods  (hipped  out  are  not  to  be  landed  again 
in  England,  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 

All  goods  coming  out,  or  carried  into  Scotland  by  land,  (hall 
1  rough  Berwick  or  Carlifle,  and  pay  cuftom,  on  pain 
of  !  i]  feitui  e. 

And,  although  by  this  act  are  many  allowances,  they  are  re- 
trained to  fuch  who  traffic  in  (hips. 

And,  whereas  all  manner  of  woollen  cloths  are  prohibited  by 
law  to  be  tranfportcd,  his  majefty  was  plcafcd  to  grant  (by 
letters  patents  dated  the  24th  of  February,  27  Car.  II.)  unto 
•untefs  of  Portland,  full  powers  for  31  years  to  li- 
mfporting  fuch  goods,  notwithftanding  fuch  pro- 
.  laws  ;  which  is  now  put  in  execution  by  agreement, 
and  the  compofition  with  her  deputies  at  the:  Cuftom-Houie. 
I  Y  I)  E  R,  is  the  juice  of  apples,  but  not  of  fuch  as  arecftccmcd 
for  common  ufe  :   it  is  produced  from  the  moil  favage  dalles 
of  this  fruit,  and  from  thofe  whole  fl.ivour  is  leaft  agreeable 
>e.      Some  of  them  arc  fwect,  others  very  acid  : 
thefe  latter  produce  very  bad  cyder  ;  and  the  beft  method  will 
be  cither  to  root  up  the  plain,  or  improve  it  by  grafting.    The 
i'wect  apples  are  the  only  proper  fruits  for  affording  an  agree- 
able cyder,  which  neither  offends  the  palate,  nor  intoxicates 
the  head  :  they  fhould  be  gathered  from  the  tree,  but  may  be 
1    down   with    poles.      They  arc  afterwards  expofed  in 
he;'ps  to  the  open  air,  after  which  they  are  carried  into  the 
onfervatory,  where  each  fpecies  is  ranged  according  to  it's 
particular  degree  of  maturity,  and  in  order  to  be  preiled,  at 
different  times,  'till  the  winter  be  far  advanced.     The  found 
fruits  are  firft  bruifed  in  a  large  circular  trough,  under  two 
wooden  wheels,  placed    in  an   upright  pofition,  and  whole 
axle-trees  are  fattened  to  a  turning  beam,  drawn  round  by  a 
horfe.     Thofe  who  arc  unprovided  with   an  engine  of  this 
nature,  may  bruife  the  apples  with  pcftles.    After  which  the 
pulpy  fubfhncc  is  conveyed  to  a  prefs,  whole  ftructurc  cor- 
refponds  with  that  of  the  winc-prefs  ;  and,   to   prevent  it's 
bcin^  fcattered,  it  is  difpofed  into  a  fquare  bed,  four  or  five 
inches  thick. ;  this   is  afterwards  covered  with  a  furface  ot 
ftraw,  which  ought  to  have  a  i'mall  projection  over  the  fides 
of  the  heap.     A  fecond  fquare  of  the  crufhed  fruit  is  railed 
upon  this  fpread  of  ftraw,  another  lay  of  which  muft  cover 
the  new  fquare  ;  and  this  difpofition  is  alternately  formed, 
as  long  as  is  judged  convenient.   Inftead  of  ftraw,  in  France, 
they  make  ufe  of  large  hair-cloths,  which  are  more  adapted 
to  contain  the  mure.     The  great  beams  of  the  prefs  are  then 
lower'd   with  the  wheel,  and  the  juice  flows  into  a  fat  that 
is  funk  into  the  earth  ;  whence  it  is  afterwards  fhifted  into 
vcflels,  where  it  is  fuffercd  to  ferment  for  the  fpace  of  15 
days,  or  three  weeks,  and  it  is  then  Hopped  up. 
There  is  another  fmall  prefs,  which  prevents  the  trouble  of 
ranging  the  feveral  beds  of  fruit  and  ftraw  ;  it  is  called  a  box- 
prefs,  from  it's  fhape,  and  is  calculated  to  contain  the  feve- 
xal  fruits  that  are  to   be  preffed,  whether  apples,  pears,  or 
"•rapes.     One  end  terminates  in  a  moveable  beam,  worked 
by  a  wheel  and  a  fcrcw,  and  the  juice  flows  through  the  ca- 
vities that  open  in  the  fide. 

If  we  would  have  cyder  in  it's  perfection,  and  to  flower  in 
the  glafs,  we  muft  wait  'till  it  has  been  properly  prepared  in 
the  vat,  and,  when  it  begins  to  tafte  agreeably,  it  muft  be 
glued  like  wine,  and  may  then  be  drawn  off  in  bottles,  which 
will  preferve  it  much  better,  and  longer,  than  cafks. 
The  laft  act  relating  to  cyder  containing  the  tenor  of  that 
preceding  it,  we  judge  it  needlels  to  give  the  former. 

The  laft  act  of  1763,  relating  to  Cyder. 

Whereas  by  an  act  made  in  the  laft  feffions  of  parliament, 
intituled,  '  an  act  for  granting  to  his  majefty  feveral  addi- 
\*  tional  duties  upon  wines  imported  into  this  kingdom,  and 
*'  certain  duties  upon  all  cyder  and  perry,  and  for  raifing  the 
t«  fum  of  three  millions  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  by 
P  wav  of  annuities  and  lotteries  to  be  charged  on  the  faid 
*  duties  :  a  duty  of  four  (hillings  per  hogfhead  was,  from 
«  and  after  the  fifth  day  of  July,  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
',*  dred  and  fixty-thrce,  granted  upon  ill  cyder  and  perry 
I  which  fhould  be  made  in  Great- Britain,  to  be  paid  by  the 
jj*  maker  thereof,  over  and  above  all  other  duties  then  payable 
•*  for  cyder  or  perry  ;  and  it  was  thereby  directed,  that  the 
**  amount  of  the  faid  duty  (hould  be  paid  within  the  fpace 
■  of  fix  weeks,  to  be  computed  from  the  time  of  making  the 
W  charge,  in  manner  therein   mentioned,   by  the  officer   or 

*  officers  of  excife  ;  and  all  makers  of  cvder  and  perry  were 

*  thereby  authorized   to  compound  for  the  faid  duty,  after 
W  the  rate  therein   mentioned,  in  refpect  of  the  cyder  and 

'  perry  to  be  confirmed   in  their  own  private  families  only, 

*  in  fuch  manner,  with  fuch  exemptions,  privileges,  and  ad- 

*  vantages,  and    under  fuch  regulations,  as  are  in  the  faid 
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act  allowed  and  provided  :   and  whereas  it  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  the   perfons   fubject  to  the  faid  duty,  01  to  the 
compofition  in  lieu  thereof,  many  of  whom  are  induftrious 
perfons  with  large  families,  if  the  time  for  payments   of 
the  faid  duty  were  enlarged,  and   the  compofition  of  five 
(hillings,  authorized  to  be  made  by  the  faid  act,  were 
crcd  :   be  it  therefore  enacted   by  the  king's  moft  excellent 
majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  Iord:> 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  prefent  par- 
liament afTcmbled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  fame,  That 
from  and  after  the  fifth  day  of  July  one  thoufand   feven 
hundred  and  fixty-four,   in  lieu  and  inftead  of  the  time  of 
fix  weeks,  limited  by  the  faid  act  for  the  payment  of  the 
faid  duty  on  cyder   and    perry,  the   fpace  of  fix    calendar 
months  (hall  be  and  is  hereby  allowed  for  the  payment  of 
the  faid  duty,  to  be  computed  from  the  time  of  making  the 
charge  thereof;  and  the  faid  duty  (hall,  from  and  after  the 
expiration  of  the  faid  fix  months,  be  recovered  and  levied 
in  fuch   manner  as  the  fame  could  or  might  have  been  re- 
covered and   levied  by  virtue  of  the  faid  former  act,  at  or 
after  the  expiration  of  the  faid  time  therein  limited  for  pay- 
ment thereof;   and   be   it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,   That  from  and  after  the  fifth  day  of  July,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-four,  when  any  perfoh, 
being  a  maker  of  cyder  or  perry  within  this  kingdom,  (hall 
be  defirous  of  compounding  for  the  laid  duty  on  cyder  .  rid 
perry,  to  be  con  fumed  in  the  private  family  of  fuch  perfon 
only,  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  the  commiffioners  of  excife  for 
the  time  being  in   England  and  Scotland  rcfoectively,  as 
the  cafe  may  be,  or  the  major  part  of  fuch  refpective  com- 
miffioners, or  fuch  pcifon  or  perfons  as  they,  or  the  major 
part  of  them,   (hall   refpectively  appoint  for  that  purpofe'; 
and,  in  default  <  f  fuch  appointment,  then  for  the  collector 
and  fupervifor  for  the  diftrict  and  divilion  within  which  the 
perfon  defiring  to  make  fuch  compofition  doth  or  (hall  in- 
habit (and  the  faid  commiffioners  of  excife,  and  the  perfons 
fo  to  be  appointed  by  them,  and  in  default  thereof,  fuch 
collector  and  fupervifors  as  aforefaid,  are  hereby  refpectively 
required)   upon   receiving   from  fuch  perfon  an  exact  lift, 
(igned  by  him  or  her,  of  the  feveral  perfons  of  the  a".e  of 
eight  years  and  upwards,  whereof  his  or  her  family  con- 
fiits  (fpecifying   their  chriftian   and  furnames  therein)  to 
;  compound  and  agree  with   every  perfon  fo  delivering  in 

*  fuch  lift,  for  and  in  lieu  of  the  duty  of  four  (hillings  granted 
;  by  the  faid  act  on  cyder  and  perry  to  be  con  fumed  in  his 
1  or  her  own  private  family  only,  at  the  rate  of  two  (hillings 
8  per  annum  for  each  perfon  which  (hall  be  mentioned  in 
1  fuch  lift,  in  lieu  and  inftead  of  the  compofition  of  five 
'  (hillings  authorized  to  be  made  by  the  faid  act;  which 
'  compofition,  after  the  rate  of  two  (hillings  as  aforefaid, 

*  (hall  laft  for  one  year,  and  be  renewed  annually  ;  and  the 
'  money  arifing  thereby  (hall  be  paid  down  at  the  refpective 
'  times  of  making  the  compofition  ;  and  in  cafe  the  family 

*  of  any  perfon  making  the  compofition  (hall  be  increafed  at 

*  any  time  during  the  year  compounded  for,  then  every  per- 
4  fon  whofe  family  (hall  be  fo  increafed  (hall  deliver  in  an 
'  additional  lift,  containing  the  names  of  the  feveral  perfons 
4  of  the  age  of  eight  years  and  upwards  added  to  the  family, 
'  and  (hall  then  alio  pay  down  a  proportionable  compofition 

*  for  the  perfons  fo  added,  videlicet,  two-pence  for  each  ca- 

*  lendar  month  that  (hall  be  unexpired  of  the  year  for  which 
'  his  or  her  compofition  was  made,  for  each  and  every  perfon 

*  fo  added,  and  like  manner  freih  lifts  (hall  be  delivered,  and 

*  compofitions  made  accordingly  every  year  :  and  that  the 
'  monies  arifing  by  the  faid  compofitions  (hall  be  applied  in 

*  fuch  manner,  and  for  fuch  purpofes,  as  the  duties  granted 

*  by  the  faid  act  were  thereby  directed  to  be  applied  ;  and  all 
'  parts  of  the  faid  act  (not  hereby  altered)  relating  to  the 
'  compofitions  thereby  authorized  to  be  made  for  the  faid 

*  duty,  and  alfo  to  the  perfons  compounding  in  purfuance 

*  of  the  power  thereby  given,  and  for  preventing  and  pu- 
1   nifhingall  frauds,  with  refpect  to  the  faid  compofitions,  and 

*  for  fecuring  the  faid  duty,  (hall  take  effect,  and  be  in  full 
'  force,  applied,  and  put  in  execution,  with  refpect  to  the 
8  compofition  hereby  allowed  to  be  made,  and  to  all  perfons 
'  compounding  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  and  for  pre- 

*  venting  and  punifhing  all  frauds  in  relation  thereto,  and 
'  for  fecuring  the  faid  duty,  as  fully  and  effectually,  to  all 
'  intents  and  purpofes,  as  if  fuch  parts  of. the  faid  act  were 

*  herein  fpecially  repeated,  re-enacted,  and  applied  to  this 
'  prefent  act. 

'  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
"  That  from  and  after  the  fifth  day  of  July,  one  thoufand 

*  feven  hundied  and   fixty-four,  all   and  every  perfon  and 

*  perfons,  not  being  a  compounder  or  compounders,  who 

*  (hall  intend  to  make  any  cyder  or  perry,  at  or  with  any 
'  mill  prefs,  or  other  uteniil  whatfeever,  not  being  the  pro- 

*  perty  of  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  but  of  any  other  perfon  or 
'  perfons,  whether  compounding  or  not  compounding  for 
'  the  faid  duty,  (hall,  ten  days  at  the  leaft  before  he,  (he, 
'  or  they  (hall  begin  to  make  cyder  or  perry,  make  a  true 
'  and  particular  entry  in  writing,  at  the  office  of  excife  next 
'  to  the  place  where  fuch  cyder  or  perry  (hall  be  intended 
*  to  be  made,  of  his,  her,  or  their  refpective  name  or  names  ; 
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«  ind  of  every  mill,  prefs,  and  other  utenfil  fo  intended  to 
'  be  imployed  ;  and  of  the  name  or  names  of  the  owner  or 
«  owners  thereof,  and  alfo  of  every  ftorehoufe,  warehoufe, 
«  cellar,  or  other  place  wherein  fuch  maker  or  makers  intend 

*  to  lay  or  keep  fuch  cyder  or  perry  ;  and  if  any  fuch  maker 
«  or  makers  fhall  make  ufe  of  any  other  mill,  prefs,  or  uten- 

*  fil,  ftorehoufe,  warehoufe,  cellar,  or  other  place  whatfo- 
«  ever,  either  for  the  making,  laying,  or  keeping,  any  cyder 
«  or  perry,  without  having  made  fuch  entry  as  aforefaid,  or 

*  any  entry  thereof,  in  purfuance  of  the  find  former  aft,  he, 

*  fhe,  or  they,  fhall  refpeftively  forfeit  and  lofe  the  fum  of 
'  twenty-five  pounds  for  every  fuch  offence :  and  all  and 
«  every  the  officers  of  excife,  fhall,  at  all  times  in  the  day- 

*  time,  be  permitted,  upon  their  requefts,  to  enter  the  mill- 
«  houfe,  ftorehoufe,  warehoufe,  cellar,  and  all  other  places 
«  whatfoever  ufed  by  any  fuch  maker  or  makers  as  aforefaid, 
«  either  for  the  making,  laying,  or  keeping  of  cyder  or 
«  perry,  of  which  notice  fhall  or  ought  to  have  been  given, 
«  in  purfuance  of  this  act ;  and  to  gauge  and  take  an  ac- 
«  count  of  all  the  cyder  or  perry  which  fhall  be  there  found, 

*  and  fhall  thereof  make  return  or  report  in  writing  to  the 
«  refpeftive  commiffioners  of  excife  in  Great-Britain,  or 
«  fuch  other  perfon  or  perfons  as  they  fhall  refpeftively  ap- 

*  point  to  receive  the  fame,  leaving  a  true  copy  of  fuch  rc- 

*  port  in  writing,  under  his  or  their  hand  or  hands,  with 
«  or  for  fuch  maker  or  makers  of  cyder  or  perry  :  and  fuch 
«  report  or  return  of  the  faid  officer  or  officers  fhall  be  a 
«  charge  upon  fuch  maker  or  makers  of  cyder  or  perry  ;  and 

*  the  amount  of  the  duties  thereby  charged  fhall  be  paid  by 
«  fuch  maker  or  makers  refpeftively,  within  fuch  time  as  is 
1  by  this  aft  appointed. — Provided  always,  and  be  it  further 

*  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  from  and  after 

«  the  faid  fifth  day  of  July,  no  owner  or  proprietor  what- 

«  foever  of  any  mill,  prefs,  or  other  utenfil  for  the  making 

f  of  cyder  or  perry,  which  fhall  be  let  out  or  lent  to  any 

«  other  perfon  for  the  purpofe  of  making  cyder  or  perry,  fhall 

«   be  obliged  to  give  any  notice  of  the  letting  or  lending  fuch 
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«  mill,  prefs,  or   other   utenfil,  or  of  the  making  cyder  or 

«  perry  therewith,  by  the  perfon  to  whom  the  fame  fhall  be 

«  fo  let  or  lent ;  any  thing  in  the  faid  former  aft  contained 

«  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wife  notwithftanding. 

«  And  for  the  better  accommodation  of  fuch  makers  of  cyder 

*  or  perry,  who  fhall  compound  for  the  duty  on  cyder  and 
«  perry  granted  by  the  faid  recited  aft  :  be  it  further  enafted, 
«  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  from  and  after  the  fifth 

*  day  of  July,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-four, 

<  when  any  fuch  maker  fhall  intend  to  fell  or  difpofe  of  any 

<  cyder  or  perry  immediately  from  the  mill  pound's  mouth, 
«  or  place  where  the  fame  (hall  be  made,  the  officer  of  excife 
«  of  the  divifion  or  place  where  fuch  makers  fhall  refide,  fhall, 
«  and  he  is  hereby  required,  during  the  time  of  making  cyder 
«  or  perry  only,  and  at  no  other  time,   to  deliver  to,  and 

<  leave  with  fuch  maker,  if  demanded,  in  writing,  a  fuffi- 
«  cient  quantity  of  blank  certificates,  numbered  one,  two, 

<  three,  and  fo  on  in  an  arithmetical  progreffion,  to  be  filled 
e  up   by  fuch  maker,  and  fubfcribed  by  him  or  her,  who 

<  fhall  exprefs  in  each  of  the  faid  certificates  that  fhall  be 

<  filled   up,  the  exaft  number  of  gallons  of  cyder  or  perry, 

<  intended  to  be  fent  therewith,  and  the  number  of  cafks  or 
«  package  containing  the  fame,  and  the  place  to  which,  and 

<  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  perfons  to  whom,  fuch 

<  cyder  or  perry  is  to  be  fent,  and  the  time  when  fuch  cer- 

<  tificate  is  filled  up  ;  which  certificate  (provided  it  accom- 

<  panies  the  quantity  of  cyder  or  perry  mentioned  therein) 
'  fhall  be  a  fufficient  proteftion  for  the  removal  of  fuch  cyder 
'  or  perry,  immediately  from  the  mill  pound  mouth,  or  place 
«  where  the  fame  fhall  be  made  ;  and  that  the  officer  of  ex- 
«  cife,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  delivers  any  quantity  of  blank 

*  certificates,  to  any  fuch  maker  as  aforefaid,  fhall  alfo  de- 
«  liver  to  fuch  maker  a  like  quantity  of  blank  counterparts 

<  of  fuch  certificates,   bearing  the  fame  numbers  with   the 

<  certificates  :  and  fuch  maker  is  hereby  required,  whenever 
«  he  fills  up  the  blanks  of  any  certificate  for  the  removal  of 

<  cyder  or  perry,  as  aforefaid,  at  the  fame  time  to  fill  up  and 

*  fubfcribe  the  blanks  of  the  counterpart  thereof,  in  all  par- 

<  ticulars  agreeable  to  the  certificate  ;   and  fuch  maker  fhall, 

*  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  faid  blank  certificates, 
«  and  counterparts,  give  a  receipt  to  the  officer  of  excife 
«  delivering  the  fame,  acknowledging  that  he  or  fhe  hath 
«  received  fo  many  blank  certificates,  and  the  counterparts 
«  thereof  numbered  as  aforefaid  ;  which  counterparts  fo  filled 

<  up,  fhall  be  returned  by  fuch  maker  to  the  refpeftive 
«  officer  of  excife,  whenever  he  fhall  require  the  fame  ;  and 
«  fuch  maker  fhall  then  alfo  fhew  to  the  officer,  all  the  ccr- 
«  tificates  and  counterparts  not  ufed  or  filled  up  ;  to  the  end 

*  the  officer  may  then  know  what  number  of  certificates 
4  have  been  filled  up  ;  and  fuch  maker  fhall,  at  refpeftive 
«  times,  when   he  or  fhe  fhall  deliver  up  fuch  counterparts 

*  fo  filled  up,  from  time  to  time  declare  upon  oath  (or  af- 
'  firmation,  if  a  quaker)  to  be  adminiftercd  by  the  fupervifor 
«  of  excife  of  the  diviiion  or  diftrift  where  fuch  maker  refide  J, 

*  that  the  feveral  quantities  of  cyder  and  perry  fpecified  in 

*  the  feveral  counterparts  fo  directed  to  be  delivered  up,  con- 
«  tain  the  whole  quantity  of  cyder  and  perry  which  he  or 
'  fhe  fhall   have  fold   or   difpofed   of,   from   his  or  her  mill 

*  pound's  mouth,  or  place  where  the  fame  was  made;  and 


*  the  refpeftive  offices  of  excife  within  their  feveral  divifions 

*  are  hereby  required,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  feveral 
'  counterparts  of  fuch  certificates  fo  filled  up,  fworn  to,  and 

*  delivered  as  aforefaid,  to  make  returns  or  reports  in  writing 

*  of  the  feveral  quantities  of  cyder  and  perry  fold  or  difpofed 

*  of  as   aforefaid,  by  every  fuch   maker  refpeftively,   ro  the 

*  refpeftive  commiffioners  of  excife  in  Great-Britain,  or  fuch 
e  other  perfon  or  perfons  as  they  fhall  refpeftively  appoint  to 
'  receive  the  fame,  leaving  true  copies  of  fuch  report  in 
c  writing,  under  his  or   their  hand   or  hands,  -with  or  for 

*  fuch  refpeftive  maker;  and  fuch  returns  or  reports  of  the 
c  faid  officer  or  officers,  fhall  be  the  charges  upon  fuch 
1  refpeftive  makers  of  cyder  or  perry  :  and  the  amount  of  the 

*  duties  thereby  charged,  fhall  be  paid  refpeftively  bv  fuch 
'  makers,  to  the  refpeftive  colleftors  of  excife,  within  whofe 

*  colleftion  fuch  makers  fhall  dwell  and  inhabit,  or  to  fuch 

*  other  perfon  or  perfons  as  the  faid  refpeftive  commiffioners 

*  of  excife  fhall  refpeftively  appoint  to  receive  the  fame 
c  within  the  fpace  of  fix  calendar  months,  to  be  computed 
'  from  the  time  of  making  fuch  charge  :   and   if  any  fuch 

*  maker  of  cyder  or  perry,  fhall  negleft  or  refufe  to  deliver 
'  to  the  officer  of  excife,  when  required,  all  the  counterparts 
'  of  certificates  then  filled  up,  or   to  declare  upon  oath  or 

*  affirmation  as  aforefaid,  or  to  fhew  to  the  officer  all  the 

*  certificates  and  counterparts  not  ufed  or  filled  up,  or  fhall 
'  fell  or  difpofe  of  more  cyder  or  perry  from  the  mill  pound's 
'  mouth  or   place   of  making,   than  is   mentioned   in  fuch 

*  counterparts  fo  delivered  up,  or  fhall  fraudulently  infert  in 
'  the  blank  of  either  counterpart  or  certificate,  a  greater  or 
'  lefs  quantity  of  cyder  or  perry  than  is  really  fent  with  fuch 

*  certificate  :   every  fuch  maker  offending  in  any  of  the  faid 

*  cafi s,  for  every  fuch  offence  fhall  refpeftively  forfeit  and 
'  lofe  the  fum  of  twenty-five  pounds  :  and  that  no  certificate 

*  to  be  filled  up  by  any  fuch  maker,  fhall  be  in  force  for  the 
'  removal  of  cyder  or  perry,  immediately  from  the  mill 
1  pound's  mouth  or  place  of  making,  but  between  the  firft 
'  day  of  September  and  the  thirty-firft  day  of  December,  in 
«  each  year;  and  that  every  fuch   maker  fhall,  every  year, 

*  within  ten  days  next  after  the  thirty-firft  day  of  December 

*  in    each  year,  deliver,  or  caufe   to   be   delivered,  to   the 

*  officer  of  excife  of  the  divifion  or  place  where  he  or  fhe 
'  refides,  all   the  blank  certificates  and  counterparts  thereof 

*  which  have  not  been  filled  up  by  fuch  maker  :  and  if  any 
«  fuch  maker  of  cyder  or  perry,  fhall  negleft  or  refufe  by  the 
«  fpace  often  days  next  after  the  thirty-firft  day  of  December 
«  in  any  year,  to  deliver  or  caufe  to  be  delivered,  to  the 
1  proper  officer  of  excife,  all  the  blank  certificates  and  coun- 
«  terparts  thereof  which  have  not  been  filled  up  by  fuch  maker, 

*  every  fuch  maker  fhall  for  every  fuch  offence  refpeftively, 

*  forfeit  and  lofe  the  fum  of  twenty-five  pounds. 

'  And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 

*  if  from  and  after  the  faid  fifth  day  of  July,  any  perfon  or  per- 

*  fons  whatfoever  fhall  afTault,oppol'e,moleft,  or  hinder,  anyof- 

*  ficer  or  officers  of  excife,  in  the  due  execution  of  any  of  the 
«  powers  or  authorities  given  and  granted  by  this  aft  :  all  and 

4  every  the  party  or  parties  fo  offending,  fhall,  for  every  fuch 
1  offence  refpeftively,  forfeit  and  lofe  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds. 
'  And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
'  if  any  officer  of  excife  fhall  refufe,  or  wilfully  negleft,  to 
1  leave  a  true  copy  of  his  report  in  writing,  with  the  maker 

5  or  makers  of  cyder  and  perry,  as  this  or  the  faid  former 
:  aft  direfts,  or  to  grant  a  certificate  for  the  removal  of  any 
;  cyder  or  perry,  upon  reafonable  requeft  made  for  that  pur- 
:  pofe  :  or  if  any  maker  of  cyder  and  perry,  authorized  and 
:   impowered  by  this  prefent  aft  to  compound  and  agree  for  and 

;  in  lieu  of  the  duty  granted  by  the  faid  former  aft,  fhall  offer 
;  to  make  fuch  compofitions  and  agreement,  and  if  fuch  of- 
ficer of  excife  fhall  refufe,  or  wilfully  negleft,  to  accept  fuch 
compofitions  and  agreement  as  this  prefent  aft  direfts ;  every 
fuch  officer  of  excife  fo  refufing  or  wilfully  neglefting,  fhall 
for  each  refufal  or  negleft,  forfeit  and  pay  the  fum  of  forty 
fhillings ;  which  forfeiture  and  penalty  fhall  and  may  be  fued 
for,  levied,  recovered,  and  applied,  in  like  manner  as  the  other, 
forfeitures  and  penalties  impofed  by  this,  or  the  faid  former 
aft,  may  be  fued  for,  levied,  recovered,  and  applied. 
And  be  it  further  enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That 
the  feveral  penalties  impofed  by  this  aft,  fhall  and  maybe  fued 
for,  recovered,  levied,  mitigated  and  difpofed  of,  by  the  famej 
ways,  means,  and  methods,  and  in  the  fame  proportions  as 
any  penalty  impofed  by  the  faid  recited  aft  may  be  fued  for, 
recovered,  levied,  mitigated,  or  difpofed  of :  and  be  it  further 
enafted,  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  if  any  perfon  or 
perfons,  fhall  at  any  time  or  times  be  fued,  molefted,  or  pro-l 
fecuted,  for  any  thing  by  him,  her,  or  them,  done  01  c* 
culled,  in  purfuance  of  or  by  colour  of  this  aft,  or  of  a, 
matter  or  thing  in  this  aft  containing,  fuch  perfon  or  perfo 
fhall  and  may  plead  the  general  iffue,  and  give  this  aft,  ai 
the  fpecial  matter  in  evidence,  in  his,  her,  or  their  defence, 
or  defences  ;  and  if  afterwards  a  verdift  fhall  pafs  for  ti 
defendant  or  defendants,  or  the  plaintiff"  or  plaintiffs  ffiaJlfl 
become  nonfuited,  or  discontinue  his,  her,  or  their  : 
or  profecution,  or  judgment  fhall  be  given  againft  him  01 
them,  upon  demurrer,  or  otherwifc ;  then  fuch  defendant 
or  defendants,  fhall  have  treble  cofts  awarded  to  him,  her, 
or  them,  againfl  fuch  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs.' 

A  Con- 


A  Continuation  of  the  Bufmefs  of  the  Cuftom-Houfe  from  the  End  of  Letter  B. 


I  ()  give  the  reader  a  thorough  idea  of  this  part  of  our  work, 
he  is  defired  deliberately  to  confult  what  we  have  faid  at 
thfconclufion  of  the  letter  A,  and  alio  what  is  faid  at  the  end 
<>l  letter  B,  together  with  what  other  matter  we  lhall  otter  as 
we  go  on  alphabetically.  ...  >• 

As  *  the  duties  on  corn  imported  are  to  be  levied  according 
to  the  prices  thereof  at  the  times  and  ports  of  importation,  t 
i  .:.,',.  the  justices  of  the  peace,  for  the  fcveral  counties  ot 
(  U  at-Britain,  muft,  at  the  refpectivequarter-feffions  next  alter 
h  ielmas  and  Eafter-day  yearly,  by  the  oaths  of  two  or  more 
honert  and  fubftantial  perfons,  being  neither  merchants  nor 
i  i  .rs  for  the  importing  of  corn,  and  by  fuch  other  ways  and 
I  i  ,nS  as  to  them  mall  fecm  fit,  examine  and  determine  the 
common  market-prices  of  middling  Britifli  corn  and  grain,  and 
certify  the  fame,  with  two  fuch  oaths  made  in  writing  annexed, 
unto  the  chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  importation, 
in  order  to  be  hung  up  in  fome  public  place  in  the  Cuftom- 
Houfe,  to  afcertain  the  prices  according  to  which  the  duties 
ought  to  be  paid. 

*  22  Car.  II.  cap.    13.  §.    I,  2. 
f   1   Jac.  II.  cap.  19.  §.  3,  4. 

And,  in  order  to  prevent  omiffions,  or  neglect  in  the  faid 
juftices,  the  c<>ll<  clur  and  comptroller  are,  in  due  time,  to  fend 
to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  defire  him  to  remind  them  of  fet- 
tling the  prices  of  corn  and  grain,  and  to  grant  a  certificate 
thereof;  copies  of  which  certificates  are  to  be  tranfmitted  to 
the  commiflioners.  *  But  if,  notwithstanding,  the  juftices  do 
omit  or  neglecl  to  determine  the  prices,  the  collector  of  the 
cuftoms  mirft  receive  the  duties  according  to  the  loweft  prices 
of  the  fcveral  forts  of  corn  mentioned  in  the  act  of  tillage, 
22  Car.  II.  cap.  13. 

*  2  Geo.  II.  cap.   18.  §.  3. 

Spice. 
*  Though  no  goods  of  the  growth  of  Afia  may  be  imported 
from  any  country  but  that  of  their  growth,  &c.  yet  f  nutmegs, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  mace,  may  be  imported  from  any  parts 
beyond  the  feas,  in  Britifli  lhips,  whereof  the  mailer,  and  at 
three  fourths  of  the  mariners,  are  Britifh,  provided  notice 
of  the  quantity  and  quality  thereof  be  firft  given  to  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  cultoms,  and  the  place  into  which  they  are  intend- 
ed to  be  imported,  be  fignified,  and  a  licence,  under  the  hands 
of  three  of  the  faid  commiiTioners,  be  delivered  to  the  merchant 
demanding  the  fame,  after  the  following  form  : 

*  12  Car.  B.  cap.  18.  §.  4. 

-{•  6  and  7  Will.  111.  cap.  7.  §.  3.     3  and  4  Ann.  cap.  4.  §.  6. 
&  Ann.  cap.  7.  §.  26.     6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.45,  46. 

Cuftom-Houfe,  London,  6th  of  December,  1730. 
Whereas  Henry  Crifp  hath  given  notice  to  us  the  commiflioners 
of  his  majefty's  cuftoms,  that  he  intends  to  lade  at  Rotterdam  in 
Hoi  land,  and  to  import  into  the  port  of  Southampton,  two  hundred 
pounds  of  cinnamon,  one  thouiand  five  hundred  pounds  of  nut- 
megs, fix  hundred  pounds  of  cloves,  fix  hundred  pounds  of  mace, 
The  faid  Henry  Crifp  is  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  fevcral 
laws  now  in  force,  hereby  licenfed  to  import  the  faid  fpice  into 
the  faid  port  of  Southampton,  in  a  Britifli  fhip,  duly  navigated  : 
but  the  maftcr,  purfer,  or  other  pcrfon  taking  charge  of  the  fhip 
importing  the  faid  fpice,  is  to  deliver  up  this  licence  to  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller  of  the  faid  port  of  Southampton,  at  the 
time  of  his  or  their  entering  the  fhip  ;  and  the  name  of  the  fhip 
and  mafter,  together  with  the  marks  and  numbers  of  each  cafk, 
bale,  or  parcel,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  fuch  fpice,  is 
to  be  regularly  endorfed  on  the  back  hereof;  and  this  licence 
annexed  to  the  entry,  or  report  of  the  fhip  :  otherwife  the  fpice 
feeforementioned  will  be  forfeited,  and  deemed  to  be  imported 
Ivithout  a  licence,  and  the  fhip  importing  the  fame  will  be  fub- 
edt  to  forfeiture. 


]b  C.l 

(CD.) 


Commiflioners. 


*  Or  the  cuflomer,  or  collector,  and  comptroller  of  the  port  of 
importation.     6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.45. 

K.  B.  In  cafe  any  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  or  cinnamon,  fhall 
be  found  on  board  any  fhip  in  bags,  or  other  fmall  parcels, 
packed  in  hogfheads,  cafks,  or  bales,  the  fame  will  be 
forfeited.  Notwithftanding  a  licence  be  granted  for  the 
importing  any  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  or  cinnamon,  yet  if 
each  cafk  of  nutmegs,  cloves,  or  mace,  fo  imported,  fhall 
not  contain  nett  three  hundred  pounds  weight,  or  upwards, 
and  each  bale  of  cinnamon  nett  feventy  pounds  weight,  or 
■Upwards,  fuch  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  or  cinnamon,  will 
be  forfeited,  and  deemed  to  be  imported  without  a  licence  ; 
and  fuch  fpice,  as  alfo  the  fhip  importing  the  fame,  may 
be  profecuted  *. 

*  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  4;,  47.     8  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  21. 


Goods  imported  from  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Sark,  and  Alderney; 

*  Goods  of  the  growth,  produdt,  or  manufacture  of  Jerfeyi 
Guernfey,  Sark,  and  Alderney,  may  be  imported  from  thence  free 
of  all  duties  (except  fuch  as  are  due  for  the  like  goods  of  the 
growth,  &c.  of  Great-Britain,  and  except  f  fait  and  %  brandy^ 
aqua  vitae,  ftrong  waters,  or  fpirits,  vinegar,  cyder,  perry,  bejr, 
ale,  and  mum)  upon  producing  a  proper  certificate  from  the 
governor,  lieutenant,  or  deputy-governor,  or  commander  in 
chief;  the  tenor  of  which  certificate  is  ufually  as  follows: 

*  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  5. 

f  5  Geo.  1.  cap.  16.  §.11.    3  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  §.  10. 
t  2  W.  and  M.  cap.  9. 

Guernfey.  By  the  honourable  A.  B.  Efq;  lieutenant-gover- 

nor and  commander  in  chief  of  his  majefty's' 
caftle  and  ifland  of  Guernfey,  &c. 

Thefe  are  to  certify,  that  B.  C.  hath  here  fhipped  and  laden  on 
board  the  Delight  of  Newcaftle,  whereof  Mark  Low  is  mafter, 
for  Southampton,  two  bales,  containing  fifty  dozen  pair  of  hofe, 
and  thirty  waiftcoats,  and  twenty  tons  of  pebble-ftones,  of  the 
product  and  manufactuie  of  this  ifland,  as  per  oath  made  before 
the  royal  court:  therefore  are  to  pafs  cuftom-free. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  feal  at  St  Peter's  Port,  this  2d  of 
March,   173O, 
Jurat,  coram  nobis,  A.  B. 

C.  D.  Judge  Delegate, 

D.  L. 

Which  certificate  muft  be  produced  to  the  principal  officers  of 
the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  importation,  and  the  truth  thereof 
confirmed  by  oath  made  on  the  warrant,  to  which  it  muft  be 
annexed  ;  the  form  of  which  oath  may  be  as  follows  : 

12th  of  March,  1730. N.  68. 

In  the  Delight  of  Newcaftle,  Mark  Low,  from  Guernfey. 

William  Fefl< 

Twenty  tons  of  pebble-ftones,  fifty  dozen  pair  of  hofe,  thirty 
waiftcoats,  of  the  produdt  and  manufacture  of  Guernfey,  as  per 
certificate  from  thence,  dated  the  fecond  inftant,  and  hereunto 
annexed. 

Mark  Low,  mafter  of  the  above  fhip,  maketh  oath,  That 
the  goods  abovementioned  were  actually  laden  on  board  his  faid 
fhip  in  the  ifiand  of  Guernfey,  and  that  they  are  the  fame  which 
are  mentioned  in,  and  for  which  the  annexed  certificate  from 
thence,  bearing  date  the  fecond  inftant,  was  granted  ;  and  that 
he  verily  believes,  and  knows  nothing  to  the  contrary,  but  that 
the  faid  goods  are  of  the  product  and  manufacture  of  the  ifland 
of  Guernfey. 

Signed — Mark  Low. 

Jurat.  120  dieMartii,  1730, 
coram  me,  A.  B.  Collector. 

Linnen,  hemp,  flax,  thread,  or  yarn,  imported  from  Ireland. 

*  Hemp  or  flax,  thread,  yarn,  and  linnen,  of  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  Ireland,  being  permitted  to  be  imported  directly 
from  thence  by  Britifh  or  Irifh,  duty  free;  the  mafter  of  the  vef- 
fel,  in  order  to  exempt  them  from  duty,  muft  bring  a  certificate 
from  the  chief  officers  of  the  port  in  Ireland  where  fhipped,  ex- 
preffing  the  marks,  numbers,  weights,  or  tale,  of  the  fpecies  of 
each  bale,  or  parcel,  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading,  with  the 
names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  exporters  from  Ireland,  and  the 
names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  perfons  that  have  fworn  the 
goods  to  be  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  that  kingdom, 
and  where  and  to  whom  in  Great-Britain  configned. 
The  form  of  which  certificate  is  ufually  as  follows ; 

*  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  39.  §.  1. 

Port  of  Dublin. 

Thefe  are  to  certify,  that  A.  B.  of  this  city,  hath 
Entered  here  three  hundred  and  ten  pieces,  being 
feven  thoufand,  five  hundred,  and  eighty  yards, 
of  plain  Irifh  linnen  cloth,  duty  free  ;  to  be  fhip— 

*  Loc.  Sig.  ped  on  board  the  Hope  of  London,  William  Wilfon 

mafter,  for  Southampton ;  which  faid  linnen  cloth 

*  Loc.  Sig.  is  of  the  product  and  manufacture  of  this  kingdom, 

as  appears  by  the  affidavit  of  B.  C.  of  this  city, 
taken  before  us  the  gth  inftant. 

Witnefs  our  hands  and  feals  of  office  this  10th  day  of  February, 
1730. 
C.  D.  Colleaor,  D.  E.  Cuftomer,  E.  F.  Comptroller. 

Which  certificate  muft  be  produced  to  the  principal  officers  of 
the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  importation,  and  the  truth  thereof  bfc 

confirmed 
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confirn  cd  by  oath  made  on  the  warrant,  to  which  it  mull  be  an- 
nexed.    The  form  of  which  oath  mult  be  as  follows  : 

25th  of  February,    1730. No.  54. 

In  the  Hope  of  London,  William  Wilfon  matter,  from  Dublin. 

Francis  Willis. 


Five  bales,  containing  feven  thoufand,  five  hun- 
F.  W.       died,  and  eighty  yards,  plain  Irifh  linnen,  as  per 
No.   1   a   5.  certificate,   dated  the  10th  inftant,  hereunto  an- 
nexed. 
William  Wi  ton,  mailer  of  the  above  fhip,maketb  path',  That 
the  five  bales  of  linnen  abovementioned  were  actually  laden  on 
board  his  faid  fhip  at  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  faid  bales, 
and  linnen  therein  contained,  are  the  fame  which  are  mentioned 
in,  and  were  taken  on  board,  by  virtue  of  the  certificate  from 
thence,  dated  the   10th  inftant,  now  produced  :  and  that  he 
verily  believes,  and  knows  nothing  to  the  contrary,  but  that  the 
faid  linnen  is  of  the  product  and  manufacture  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland. 

Signed — William  Wilfon. 
Jurat'  250  die  Februarii,   1730, 
coram  me,  A.  B.  Collector. 

Wool,  wool-fells,  &c.  imported  from  Ireland. 

*  Wool,  wool-fells,  fhortlings,  mortlings,  wool-flocks, 
worfted,  bay  or  woollen  yarn,  cloth,  ferges,  bays,  kerfeys,  fays, 
frizes,  druggets,  fhalloons,  fluffs,  cloth  ferges,  or  any  other 
drapery  made  of,  or  mixed  with,  wool,  or  wool-flocks,  and 
manufactured  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  may  be  imported  from 
Dublin,  Waterford,  Youghall,  Kingfale,  Cork,  Drogheda,  and 
New  Rofs,  into  Biddeford,  Barnftaple,  Minehead,  Bridgewater, 
Briftol,  Milford-Haven,  Chefler,  and  Liverpool,  provided  notice 
be  firil  given  to  the  cuflomer  or  collector,  &c.  of  the  port  into 
which  the  fame  are  intended  to  be  brought,  of  the  quality, 
quantity,  and  package,  with  the  marks  and  numbers,  and  the 
name  of  the  fhip  and  mafler,  and  the  port  into  which  they  are 
imported  ;  and  bond  be  entered  into  with  one  or  more  fufficient 
fureties,  in  treble  the  value  of  the  goods,  for  the  due  landing 
of  the  fame. 

*    1  W.  and  M.  cap.  32.  §.  6.    7  and  8  W.  III.  cap.  28.  §.  5. 
10  and  1 1  W.  III.  cap.  10.  §.  10,  14.     4  Ann.  cap.  7.  §..j. 

The  form  of  which  bond  muft  be  as  follows  : 

Noverint  univerfi,  &c. 

Whereas  the  above  bounden  Benjamin  Forward, 
hath  given  notice  to  the  cuflomer  or  collector  of  his 
majefty's  cufloms  in  the  port  of  Chefler,  of  his  inten- 
tions of  lading,  at  the  port  of  Dublin  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  eighty  packs,  containingonethoufand  eight 
B.  F.  hundred  flone  of  Irifh  wool  (marked  and  numbered  as 
No.  1  a  80  in  the  margin)  on  board  thefhip  Fortuneof  Liverpool, 
whereof  James  Hopkins  is  mafler,  in  order  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  port  of  Chefler,  and  for  which  he  hath 
defired  a  licence  accordingly  : 

Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  That 
if  the  faid  Benjamin  Forward,  or  his  affigns,  or  any 
of  them,  fhall  not  carry  the  faid  wool  fo  laden  at 
Dublin  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  into  any  port  be- 
yond the  feas,  but  fhall  duly  and  truly  import  the 
fame  in  the  aforefaid  veflel,  into  the  port  of  Chefler, 
or  into  fome  of  the  following  ports  of  Great-Britain, 
viz.  Biddeford,  Barnftaple,- Minehead,  Bridgewater, 
Briftol,  Milford-Haven,  or  Liverpool,  and  fhall  there 
unlade,  and  put  on  fhore  the  fame,  the  dangers  of  the 
feas  excepted  :  then  this  prefent  obligation  to  be  void 
and  of  none  effect,  or  elfe  to  remain  in  full  force, 
effect,  and  virtue. 


Port  of  Cheftcr. 

In  purfuance  of  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  years  of  the  reign  of  king  William  the  J. Ild,  intitlcd, 
An  act  to  pievent  the  exportation  of  wool  out  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Ireland  and  England  into  foreign  parts,  and  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  woollen  manufactures  in  the  kingdom  of 
England. 

We  do  hereby  certify,  That  Benjamin  Forward 
of  Chefler  hath  given  notice  of  his  intention  of 
lading  at  the  port  of  Dublin,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  eighty  packs,  containingoncthoufandci<ht 
hundred  flone  of  Irifh  wool,  marked  and  numbered 
1  a  80  as  in  the  margin,  on  board  the  fhip  Fortune  of 
Liverpool,  whereof  James  Hopkins  is  mafler;  to 
be  imported  into  the  port  of  Chefler,  and  hath  here 
given  fecurity,  according  to  the  faid  act,  for  the 
landing  thereof  accordingly,  the  danger  of  the 
feas  excepted  ;  therefore  he  the  faid  Benjamin  For- 
ward is  hereby  licenfed  to  lade  and  import  the 
fame,  according  to  the  faid  act.  Witnefs  our  hands 
and  feals  of  office,  the  27th  day  of  January  1 730. 
A.B.  Collector,  B.C.  Cuftomer,C.D.  Comptroller. 


B.  F. 

No. 

Loc.   Sig.* 
Loc.   Sig.* 


*  And  when,  by  virtue  of  the  aforefaid  licence,  fuch  v;c!, 
&c.  arrives  at  the  intended  port  of  Great-Britain,  it  mult  be 
obferved  whether  the  cockets  granted  in  Ireland,  for  the  expor- 
tation thereof,  are  wrote  on  paper  (and  not  on  parchment)  and 
are  figned  by  three  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  port ;  and  whe- 
ther the  exact  quantities,  qualities,  marks,  and  numbers,  :.re 
indorfed  thereon  as  the  law  directs,  otherwife  the  landing  mufl:  I 
not  be  permitted  ;  but,  if  the  faid  requilites  are  duly  performed, 
entries  are  to  be  made,  and  warrants  granted  for  the  land- 
ing, as  for  other  goods  :  and,  at  the  landing  the  faiJ  goods, 
they  are  to  be  carefully  viewed  and  examined  by  the  Surveyor 
and  land-waiters,  in  order  that  the  landing  may  be  certified  to 
the  officers  of  the  loading-port  in  Ireland,  after  the  foilowmg 
manner  : 

*  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  28.  §.  7.     10  and  11  Will.  III.  cap. 


10 

Port  of 

Chefter 


§•7 


Know  ye,  That  Benjamin  Forward  hath  landed 


7. 

J  in  this  port,  out  of  the  fhip  Fortune  of  Liver- 
pool, James  Hopkins  mafler,  from  Dublin,  '.  hty 
packs,  containing  one  thoufand  eight  hunui  ftone 
of  Irifh  wool,  as  appears  by  theindorfed  pai  ticulars; 
which  came  by  cocket  from  thence,  dated  the 
1 8th  day  of  February,  1730,  mentioning  to  have 
there  laden  eighty  packs,  containing  one  thoufand 
eight  hundred  ftone  of  Irifh  wool ;  and  for  which  a 
licence  was  granted  at  this  port,  the  27th  day  of 
January  1730:  which  faid  goods  were  cenficned 
to  Benjamin  Forward,  and  delivered  by  D.  E. 
land-waiter. 
Certified  the  15th  day  of  March,  1730. 

A.  B. 

B.  C. 

C.  D. 


Collector. 

Comptroller. 

Surveyor. 


*  This  certificate  to  be  made  on  paper,  not  parchme;  t,  and 
to  exprefs  the  exact  quantities,  qualities,  marks,  and  numbers  oft 
the  broods,  which  mufl  not  be  obliterated  or  interlined. 


7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap. 
10.  §.  7,  9. 


10  and  11  Will.  III. 


cap. 


Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  prefence  of 

A.  B.  Collector. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 


Benjamin  Forward 
James  Hopkins  *. 


And,  when  bond  is  thus  given,  the  chief  cuflomer  or  collector, 
&c.  of  the  port,  mufl  grant  a  licence  under  their  hands  and 
feals  of  office,  for  the  importation  of  the  goods  therein  fpeci- 
fied  :  which  licence  muft  be  in  the  following  form  : 


Duplicates  of  which  certificates,  with  the  indorfements  there-j, 
on,  are  likewife,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the., 
commiffioners  of  the  cufloms  in  London. 

*  And  as  it  is  required  that  a  regifter  be  kept  at  the  cuflom- 
houfe  in  London,  of  all  wool,  wool-fells,  Sic.  imported  from] 
Ireland  ;  wherein  are  to  be  fpecified  the  particular  qualities  and 
quantities   thereof,   the    mafters   and   owners    names,    and    to  J 
whom  configncd  ;   in  order  to  be  compared  with  an  account,! 
that  is  to  be  fent  from  the  commiffioners  of  the  revenue  in  Ire- 
land, every  half  year.      Therefore,  befides  the  aforefaid  dupli-l 
cates,  an  account  of  ail  wool,  &c.  imported  into  the  refpectivel 
ports,  mufl  be  tranfmitted  every  half  year  to  the  commiffionersl 
of  the  cufloms,  in  the  following  form  : 

*  i  W.  and  M.  cap.  32.  §.  1 1.    7  and  S  W.  III.  cap.  28.  §.  6\ 
10  and  11  W.  ill.  cap.  jo.  §.  6. 

Port  of  Chefler. 


An  account  of  wool,  wool-fells,  mortlings,  mortlings,  wool-flocks,  worfted,  bay  or  woollen  yarn,  cloth,  ferges,  bays,  k« 
feys,  fays,  frizes,  druggets,  fhalloons,  fluffs,  cloth-ferges,  &c.  imported  from  Ireland  into  this  port,  between  the  25th  1 
December  1730,  and  the  24th  of  June  1731. 

Loading       Dates  of      1  Ships  Mailers         Owners         To  whom 

ports.  cockets.        |  names.        names.  names.  configned. 


Marks  and  J    Quality  of 
numbers.       thepackage 


Quantities 
of  wool. 


Quantiticsof 
wool-flocks. 


Dublin.      1 8  Feb.  1 7 20  J  Fortune.     J  Hopkins     JohnDod.     13. Forward  1  BF  1 .180.      80  Packs.      1 800 Stone  j 

Of  yarn  No.  of 

worfted     wool-fells. 


Quantitil 

woollen. 
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Naval  ftores  imported  from  the  Britifli  plantations  in  America, 
•and  trees  fit  for  mafts,  yards,  or  bowfprits,  imported  from 
Bi  otland. 

*  The  aforefaid  ftores  imported  directly  from  any  of  the  Bri- 
tifli plantations  in  America,  or  the  trees  from  that  part  of  Great- 
Britain  called  Scotland,  being  entitled  to  a  reward  or  premium, 
there  fore,  in  order  to  procure  the  fame,  the  following  rcquifites 
mult  be  performed  at  the  time  of  Importation. 

*  3  and  4  Ann.  cap.  10.  §.  i,  2.  12  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  2.  8Gco.I. 
cap.  12.  §.  1.      2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  4,  u. 

Upon  the  mailer's  arrival,  he  muft  produce  to  the  chief  offi- 
cer:, of  the  cuitoms,  at  the  port  of  importation,  the  certificate 
which  was  granted  at  the  loading  port,  viz. 

If  the  (hip  comes  from  the  Britifh  plantations. 
A  certificate  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant    overn  ir,  collector  of  the  cuftoms,  and  naval  officer  in 
raid  plantations,  or  any  two  of  them,  teftifying,  that,  be- 
]  >re  the  departure  of  the  (hip,  the  perfon  loading  the  faid  naval 
lions,  had  made  oath  before  them,  that  the  fame  were,  truly 
and  bona  fide,  of  the  growth  and   produce   of  the  /aid  planta- 
;   and,  with  refpe.  1  to  the  high  bounty  or  premium  on  tar, 
the  faid  certificate  muit  likewife  e.xprcIV,  That  it  has  appeared 
to  them,  bv  the  oath  of  the  owner  or  maker  of  the  tar  for  which 
fucn  ,   rtjfj  grantld,  that  the  tar  therein  mentioned  was 

n  treis  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  after  the  fol- 
n  5  manner ;  that  1 1  to  fay,  that,  when  fuch  trees  were  fit  to 
bark,  the  bark  thereof  was  (tripped  eight  feet,  or  thereabouts, 
up  from  the  root  of  each  tree,  a  flip  of  the  bark  of  about  four 
inches  in  breadth  havin  ;  been   left  on  one  fide  of  each  tree  ; 
and  thai  each  tree,  after  having  been  ("0  barked,  had  flood  during 
tr  at  the  leall,  and  was  not  before  cut  down  for  the  mak- 
in       i  tar  j   an  I  that  the  faid  tar  was  made  without  mixture  of 
other  tar  therewith.     The  form   of  which   certificate  is 
ufually  as  follows  : 

Port  of  Bofton,  in?      In  the  Alice  of  Hull,  Daniel  Granger 
New  England     S  malkr,  for  Southampton. 

William  Ford. 

Four  bundles,  containing  three  tons  of  hemp,  of  the  produce 

of  one  of  his  majefty's  plantations  in  America,  ao  appears  to  us 

by  the  following  oath  : 

Jurat'  William  Ford,  That  the  hemp  abovemen- 
tioned,  by  him  (hipped  on  board  the  abovenamed 
fhip,  tlie  Alice  of  Hull,  whereof  Daniel  Granger  is 
matter,  bound  for  Southampton,  is  truly  and  bona 
fide,  according  to  the  beft  of  his  knowlege,  of  the 
growth   and    produce  of  his   majcily's   plantations 

•  Loc.Sig.  abovenamed  f.     In    teftimony   whereof,    we  have 
hereunto   fet  our  hands  and  feals  of  office,  at  the 

♦Loc.Sig.  Cuitom-Houfe    aforefaid,    this    eighteenth    day   of 
December,   in    the    fourth    of  his   majcily's   reign, 
anno  Domini   I  730. 
A.  B.  Collector  of  the  Cuftoms,  B.  C.  Naval  Officer. 

f  When  the  certificate  is  for  tar,  made  from  trees  purpofely  pre- 
pared, in  the  manner  beforemciv.ioncd,  there  mud  then  be  ad- 
ded after  this  reference, — And  that  the  laid  tar  was  made  from 
green  trees,  prepared  for  that  purpofe,  as  the  law  directs. 

If  the  {hip  comes  from  North  Britain,  or  Scotland. 

A  certificate  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  comptroller  and 
collector  ol  the  cuftoms,  and  the  naval  officer,  or  anr  two  of 
them,   refilling  at  the  port  of  exportation  in  North  Britain,  te- 
ftifvir.g,  that,  before  the  departure  of  the' fhip,  the  perfons  con- 
cerned, cr  employed,   in  cutting  down  fuch  trees,  or  any  two 
of  thei  1,   had  made   affidavit  in  writing  before  them,  or  any 
two  of  them,  That  fuch  trees  were  truly,  and  bona  fide,  of.the 
growth  and  produce  of  North  Britain  :   in  which  affidavit  muft 
B  fpecified  the  particular  number,  quantity,  and  qualities  of 
the  trees,  together  with  the  time  when  they  were  cut  down, 
the  name  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  place  where  the  fame  did 
row  ;  and  in  the  aforefaid   certificate  muft  be  inferted  a  true 
opy  of  this  affidavit.     The  form  of  the  certificate  may  be  the 
ame  as  that  from  the  Britifh  plantations  beforementioned,   ex- 
spt  only  in  the  tenor  of  the  affidavit,  which  muft  be  formed 
ccording  to  the  foregoing  directions,  and,  therefore,  it  needs 
jot  be  exemplified. 
And,  after  the  goods  mentioned  in  any  of  the  aforefaid  cer- 
ficates  are  duly  landed,  the  truth  of  fuch  certificates  muft  be 
bnfirmed  by  the  oath  of  the  mafter,  made  either  upon  the  back 
iereof,  or  upon  feparate  paper,  in  the  following  words,  viz. 
Daniel  Granger,  mafter  of  the  fhip  Alice  of  Hull,  lately  ar. 
ived  from  Bofton  in  New  England,  maketh  oath,  That  the  four 
"fondles  cf  hemp  within  mentioned,  were  really  and  truly  laden 
on  board  his  faid  fhip  at  Bofton,  a  Britifh  plantation  in  America, 

[or  at in  Scotland,]  and  that  the  four  bundles  of  hemp, 

Iwhich  he  hath  now  delivered  out  of  his  faid  fhip  in  this  port  of 
I  Southampton,   are  the  very  fame  goods  which  he  took  on  board 
it  Bofton  as  aforefaid,  and  that  he  knows  [or  veiily  believes] 
;very  part  thereof  to  be  of  the  growth  and  product  [or  manu- 
facture] of  the  faid  province,  or  of  fome  other  of  his  majefty's 
Vol.  I. 


colonies  and  plantations  in  America  [or  of  fomc  part  of  Scot' 
land.] 

Signed — Daniel  Granger; 
Jurat'  apud  Southampton, 
7V  die  Martii,  1730,  co- 
ram me  A.  B.  Collector. 

Goods  for  which  fecurity  may  be  taken  for  payment  of  fomc  of 
the  duties. 

As,  for  the  greater  cafe  and  encouragement  of  trade,  part  of 
the  duties  on  feveral  forts  of  goods  are  not  obliged  to  be  paid 
down  at  entry,  but  fecurity  may  be  taken  for  payment  of  the 
fame  at  certain  periods  of  time,  I  (hall  here  give  the  ncceffary 
directions  which  are  to  be  obferved  in  taking  fuch  fecurities, 
which  are  as  follow  : 

1.  That*  all  obligations  and  fpccialities,  made  for  any  caufe 
concerning  the  king's  moil  royal  majefty,  or  to  his  heirs,  or  to 
their  ufe,  &c.  muft  be  made  to  his  majefty,  and  to  his  heirs 
(kings)  in  his  or  their  name  or  names,  by  thefe  words,  Domino 
regi,  and  to  be  paid  to  his  majefty  by  thefe  words,  Solv< 
eidem  domino  regi,  hrcrcdibus  vel  executoribus  fuis  :  and  that, 
for  all  other  obligations  taken  otherwife,  the  offender  is  t 

fcr  fuch  imprifonment  as  (hall  be  judged  by  the  king  and  his 
council:  and,  likewife,  that,  if  the  debt  of  fuch  obligations  is 
not  fatisficd  in  the  king's  life-time,  they  are  to  come,  and  re- 
main, to  his  heirs  or  executors. 

*  38  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  39.  §.  2,  3. 

2.  That  the  collector  is  to  endeavour,  with  the  privity  and 
approbation  of  the  comptroller,  to  take  good  and  fufficicnt  ie- 
curitics,  by  one,  two,  or  more  perfons  befides  the  importer,  for 
the  feveral  bondablc  duties  ;  which  approbation  he  may  fignify, 
either  by  being  a  witnefs  to  the  bond,  or  by  a  proper  certificate 
under  hi^  band,  according  to  the  following  form  : 

I  do  approve  oi'  Dennis  Dove  and  Samuel  Lloyd,  of South- 
ampton,  as  fufficicnt  fecurities  for  the  fum  of  one  thoufand  fc.cn 
hundred  pounds.     Dated  the  third  of  February,   1730. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

Thus  having  premifed  all  that  was  neceflary  to  be  noted  in 
relation  to  bonds  in  general,  I  (hall  next  proceed  to  exemplify 
the  feveral  particular  bonds  that  are  to  be  taken  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  duties  on  goods  and  merchandizes  imported. 

I.  A  bond  for  the  additional  duty  on  linnens  and  wrought  fifk 
imported. 

*  Linnens  and  wrought  filks  imported,  being  chargeable  with 
litional  duty  of  a  full  moiety  of  net  old  fubfidy,  and  the 
importer  being  at  liberty  either  to  pay  down  fuch  additional  dutv, 
or  to  give  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  the  fame  within  twelve 
months  from  the  importation  :  therefore,  when  it  is  the  impor- 
ter's choice  to  give  fuch  fecurity,  it  muft  be  after  the  following 
form  : 

*  Claufcs  in  the  book  of  rates  after  linnen  and  filk. 

Noverint  univerfi  per  prnefentes,  nos  A.  B.  &  B.  C.  fingulo9 
de  Southamptonia,  incomitatu  Southamptonia;,  mercatores,  te- 
neri  &  firmiter  obligari  fereniffimo  domino  noftro  Georgio  Se- 
cundo,  Dei  gratia,  Magna;  Britannia;,  Franciae,  &  Hibcrnia?, 
regi,  fidei  defenfori,  &c.  in  centum  libris,  bona:  &  legal  is  mo- 
netae Magna;  Britannia;,  folvendis  eidem  domino  regi,  haeredi- 
bus  vel  executoribus  fuis  :  ad  quam  quidem  folutionem  bene  ec 
fideliter  faciendam,  obligamus  nos  &  *  utrumque  [aut  f  quem- 
libet]  noftrum,  per  fe,  pro  totocv  in  folido,  ha;redes,  executorc?, 
(5c  r.dminiftratores  noftros  cc  *  utriufque  [aut  f  cujuflibet]  no- 
ftrum, firmiter  per  prasfentes.  Sigiilis  noilris  figillat'.  Dat' 
nonodie  Februarii,  anno  regni  regis  prxdieti  quarto,  annoque 
Domini  1730. 

*  If  but  two  obligors. 

f  If  more  than  two  obligors. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  That,  if  the  above- 
bounden  A.  B.  and  B.  C.  their  executors,  adminiftrators,  or 
affigns,  or  any  of  them,  do  well  and  truly  pay,  or  caufe  to  be 
paid,  unto  C.  D.  collector  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms  in  the  faid 
port  of  Southampton,  or  to  the  oeiiectorof  his  majefty's  cuftoms 
in  the  faid  port  for  the  time  being,  for  his  fakl  majefty's  ufe,  the 
fum  of  forty-nine  pounds,  nineteen  (hillings',  and  five  pence,  of 
lawful  money,  on  or  before  the  ninth  day  of  February,  which 
(hall  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand,  feven  hundred,  and 
thirty-one  ;  being  for  theadditional  duty  of  fivehundred  twenty- 
fix  hundred  ells  of  narrow  German  linnen,  imported  from  Ham- 
burgh, in  the  fhip  Hope  of  London,  whereof  Daniel  Grove  is 
mafter,  and  entered  this  day  at  the  Cuftom-Houfe  in  the  port  of 
Southampton,  in  the  name  of  A.  B.  then  this  prefent  obligation 
to  be  void,  or  elfe  to  remain  and  be  in  full  force,  efr'etft,  and 
virtue. 


Sealed  and  delivered 
in  the  prefence  of 

C.  D.   Collector, 

D.  E.  Comptroller. 


X 


A.  B.  * 

B.  C.  * 


a.  A 


A  Continuation  of  the  Business  of  the  Custom-House. 


2.  A  bond  for  the  additional  duty  on  wines  imported. 

*  All  wines  imported,  being  chargeable  with  an  additional 
duty,  and  the  importer  being  at  liberty  either  to  pay  down  fuch 
additional  duty,  or  to  give  good  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  the 
fame  within  nine  months  from  the  importation  :  therefore,  when 
it  is  the  importer's  choice  to  give  fuch  fecurity,  it  muff,  be  per- 
formed in  the  manner  before  prefcribed  in  the  bond  for  the  ad- 
ditional duty  on  linnens  and  wrought  filk,  with  this  only  varia- 
tion, that,  for  this  duty,  the  time  of  payment  mult  be  limited 
to  nine  months  from  the  importation. 

*   12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  §.  14. 

3.  A  bond  for  the  impoft  on  wines  and  vinegar  imported. 

*  All  wines  and  vinegar  imported,  being  chargeable  with 
an  impoft,  and  the  importer  being  at  liberty  either  to  pay  down 
fuch  impoft,  or  to  become  bound  with  two,  or  more,  fufficient 
fureties,  or  procure  three  other  perfons,  to  become  bound  to  his 
majefty  for  the  payment  of  the  fame,  by  three  fe\«eral  and  equal 
payments;  the  firft  whereof  to  be  made  within  three  months,  the 
fecond  within  fix  months,  and  the  third  and  laft  within  nine 
monchs  after  the  date  of  the  obligation  ;  therefore,  when  it  is 
the  importer's  choice  to  give  fuch  fecurity,  it  muft  be  after  the 
following  form  : 


divided  into  three  equal  parts,  and  three  quarterly  days  afficned 
for  their  refpeiftive  payments;  fo  here  the  total  duties  muft  be 
divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  four  quarterly  days  be  affigned 
for  the  feveral  refpe&ive  payments. 

*  2  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  4.   §.  54. 

f  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  5.   §.  6. 
X  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  45.  §.  5. 

5.  A  bond  for  the  new  duty  on  pepper,  raifins,  Sec.  imported. 
*  The  importers  of  the  goods  liable  to  this  duty  being  at  their 
liberty  either  to  pay  down  the  faid  duty,  or  to  give  fecurity  for 
the  payment  of  the  fame  within  twelvemonths :  theiefore,  when, 
it  is  the  importer's  choice  to  give  fuch  fecurity,  it  muft  be  per- 
formed in  the  method  prefcribed  in  the  bond  for  the  additional 
duty  on  linnen  and  wrought  filks. 

*  8  Ann.  cap.  7.  §.  15. 


6.  A  bond  for  the 


r  Additional  dutyn 
J  New  fubfidy  -  [ 
]  4  Subfidy  -  -  f 
I  Impoft  -     -     -J 


on  tobacco  from  the  Br.i« 
tifh  plantations. 


1  Jac.  II.  cap.  3.  §.  3. 


1,    s.  d. 

>ft  paym.  15  April    59  o  gi 


Noverint  univerfi,  &c. 

The  condition  of  this  obliga- 
tion is  fuch,  That,  if  the  above- 
bounden  Humphry  Hill,  George 
Salter,  and  Mark  Forward,  their 
executors,  adminiftrators,  or  af- 
figns,  or  any  of  them,  do  well 
and  truly  pay  unto  A.  B.  collec- 
tor of  his  majefty's  cuftoms  in  the 
port  of  Southampton,  or  to  the 
collector  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms 
in  the  faid  port  for  the  time  be- 
ing, for  his  majefty's  ufe,  the 
fum  of  fifty-nine  pounds  and 
nine  pence  half-penny,  of  law- 
ful money,  on  or  before  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  April ;  and  the  fum 


5  of  fitty-ninepoundsand  nine  pence 

2d 15  July     50  O  of  ,    ,-  J  rr  ,      r  1 

j      ji  n       Ao   u  ,  half-penny  of  lawful  money,  on 

3d  and  laft  i5Oa0b.59  o  9|  or  ^  ^  fifteenth  day  £»£ 

,  %  ly  ;  and  alfo  the  fum  of  fifty-nine 

^x  pounds  and  nine-pence  three-far- 
things, of  lawful  money,  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, which  fhall  be  in  the  year  of 
ourLord  one  thoufand,fcven  hun- 
dred, and  thirty-one  ;  being  for 
the  impoft-duty  of  eighteen  tons 
of  Spanifh  wine,  filled  for  fale, 
imported  from  Malaga,  in  the 
fhip  Delight  of  Southampton, 
whereof  David  Stone  is  mafter, 
and  entered  this  day  at  the  Cu- 
ftom-Houfc  in  the  port  of  South- 
ampton, in  the  name  of  Humphry 
Hill  :  then  this  prefent  obliga- 
tion to  be  void,  or  elfe  to  re- 
main and  be  in  full  force,  effect, 
and  virtue. 

Humphry  Hill,  * 
George  Salter,  * 
Mark  Forward.  * 


The  importers  of  tobacco  being  at  liberty  either  to  pay  down 
the  aforefaid  duties,  or  to  give  fecurity  for  payment  of  the  fame : 
therefore,  when  the  latter  is  their  choice,  they  muft  *  become 
bound,  with  one  or  more  fufficient  fureties,  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port,  in  one  or  more  bond 
or  bonds,  for  payment  of  the  faid  duties  within  eighteen  months, 
to  commence  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  after  the  mafter's  report 
of  the  fhip,  or  from  the  entry  of  the  goods  within  thofe  thirty 
days,  which  fhall  firft  happen  ;  the  form  of  which  bond  muft 
be  as  follows  : 

*  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.3. 

Noverint  univerfi,  &c. 
The  condition  of  this  obligation 
is  fuch,  That,  if  theabove-bounden 
DennisDoveandSamuelL'oyd, their 
executors,  adminift  rators,  or  affigns, 
or  any  of  them,  do  well  and   truly 
pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid,  unto  A.  B. 
collector  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms  in 
the  port  of  Southampton,  or  to  the 
collector  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms  in 
,   the  faid   port  for   the  time  being, 
*  for  his  faid  majefty's  ufe,  the  fum  of 
->      one  thoufand  ieven  hundred  pounds, 
-*      of  lawful  money,  on  or  before  the 
'      third  day  of  Auguft,  which  fhall  be 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  thirty-two,  being 
for  the  additional  d^ty,  new  fub- 
fidy, one-third  fubfidy,  and  impoft, 
of  ninety  thoufand  pounds  weight  of 
Britifh  plantation  tobacco,  entered 
thisday  inthenameofDennisDove, 
having  been  imported  from  Virginia 
in  the  fhip  Olive-Branch  of  Liver- 
pool, whereof  Giles  Ellis  is  mafter, 
who  reported  the  twenty-eighth  day 
of  January  laft,  at  the  Cufrom-Houfe 
in  the  port  of  Southampton  :  then 
this  prefent  obligation  to  be  void, 
or  elfe  to  remain  in  full  force,  ef« 
feet,  and  virtue 


Scaled  and  delivered  in  the 
prefence  of 

A.  B.  Colleaor, 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

i  Impoft  1690  *, 
Impoft  169I  f» 
New  duty  on  whale-fins  J. 

The  importers  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  goods  chargeable  with 
the  aforementioned  duties,  being  at  their  liberties  either  to  pay 
down  the  faid  duties,  or  to  give  fecurity  for  payment  of  the 
fame  within  twelvemonths  after  the  importation,  by  four  equal 
and  quarterly  payments  :  therefore,  when  it  is  their  choice  to 
give  fuch  fecurity,  it  muft  be  performed  in  the  manner  before 
prefcribed  in  the  bond  for  the  impoft-duty  on  wines  and  vinegar ; 
with  this  only  variation,  that  as  in  that  bond  the  total  duty  was 


I. 

Additional  duty  318 
New  fubfidy  -  318 
i  Subfidy  -  -  106 
Impoft  -    -     -  956 


5  o 


1700     o  o 


Sealed  and  delivered  Dennis  Dove,  * 

in  the  prefence  of  Samuel  Lloyd.  * 

A.  B.  Colleaor, 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

7.  A  bond  for  the  new  duty  on  fait. 

The  bonds  being  made  out  and  executed,  according  to  the 
aforegoing  direaions  and  examples,  they  are,  befides  being  in- 
ferted  in  diftina  columns  in  the  entry-book  inwards,  to  be  en- 
tered by  way  of  charge  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  a  feparate  ao 
count,  which  is  to  be  ereaed  for  every  importer,  in  two  pac- 
ticular  books,  which  are  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofc,  the  one 
by  the  colleaor,  and  the  other  by  the  comptroller :  and,  afteij 
the  bonds  are  fo  entered,  they  are  to  be  immediately  locked  uf 
in  the  king's  cheft,  there  to  remain  under  the  diftina  locks 
the  colleaor  and  comptroller,  'till  duly  discharged* 


Dai  J 


A  Continuation  of  the  Business  of  the  Custom-House. 
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A  Continuation  of  the  Business  of  the  Custom-House. 


The  amount  of  the  fcveral  bonds  which  have  been  taken,  be- 
ing charged  to  the  debtor- fide  of  each  merchant's  proper  ac- 
count as  before  exemplified,  and  the  bonds  themfelves  being  re- 
pofitcd  in  the  king's  chefts  ;  I  fhall  next  fhew  how  the  laid  ac- 
counts and  bonds  are  to  be  difcharged. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  a  bond,  either 
by  money,  debentures,  or  certificates  of  damage  or  over-entry  j 
the  fum  received,  or  to  be  allowed,  mud  be  immediately  pofted 
to  thedifcharge  of  the  proper  bond,  on  the  right-hand  or  credit- 
fide  of  the  accounts,  wherein  they  before  had  been  charged 
debtor;  and,  if  difcharged  by  money,  the  fum  received  muft 
be  likewife  entered  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  in  diftinct 
books,  to  be  kept  by  each  of  them  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  me- 
thod fpecified  at  the  end  of  the  quarter-book,  under  the  title  of, 
An  account  of  money  received  in  difcharge  of  bonds  formerly 
taken. 

And  in  thofe  bonds  where  the  conditions  require  the  payment 
to  be  made  at  feveral  times,  or  where  any  part  of  a  bond  is  paid 
before  it  becomes  due,  or  wherein  any  part  of  the  goods  therein 
mentioned,  have  had  an  allowance  for  damage,  or  have  been 
over-entered,  or,  being  intitled  to  a  drawback,  have  been  ex- 
ported ;  when  fuch  payments  are  made,  or  regular  debentures 
or  certificates  produced,  their  amounts  muft  be  likewife  imme- 
diately endorfed  on  the  backs  of  their  refpective  bonds,  by  way 
of  difcharge  for  fo  much  as  they  do  amount  to.  The  form  of 
which  endorfement  may  be  as  follows  : 

20th  of  April,   1731. 
Paid,   in  part  of  this  bond,  fix  hundred  and 
fixty-four  pounds,  five  (hillings,  and  four- 
pence,  by  debentures  relating  -     -      -     3 

Signed  Dennis  Dove. 

B.  Colleaor. 

C.  Comptroller. 

Additional  duty  -  124  II  O 

New  fuhiidy   -     -  124   II  O 

One  third  fubfidy  41    10  4 

Impoft     -      -     -  373  13  o 


I. 

664 


Wit 


tnefs{£; 


viz. 


664     5     4 


And  when  the  bonds  are  fully  difcharged,  either  by  payment 
in  money,  or  by  debentures  or  certificates  relating,  they  are  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  obligors. 

But,  if  the  payments  of  the  bonds  are  not  punctually  made 
on  the  days  fpecified  in  the  conditions,  the  collector  is  to  demand 
the  fame ;  and,  if  they  are  not  difcharged  within  fourteen  days 
after  demand,  the  bonds  muft  be  fent  up  (more  efpecially  in 
vacation-times,  that  the  benefit  of  the  approaching  terms  may 
not  be  loft)  to  the  proper  follicitor  of  the  cuftoms,  with  a  fche- 
dule  thereof,  attefted  under  the  hands  of  the  collector  and  comp- 
troller, in  order  to  be  put  in  fuit,  for  the  principal  and  intereft  : 
and,  if  the  obligors  are  thought  to  be  totally  infolvcnt,  a  diftinct 
lift  of  fuch  bonds,  with  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller,  of  the  conditions  of  the  obligors,  and 
the  reafon  of  their  infolvency,  are  to  be  likewife  fent  to  the  faid 


follicitor  :  and,  for  the  due  profecutions  of  fuch  bonds  that  arc 
thought  to  be  recoverable,  not  only  the  collector  is  to  keep  a 
conftant  correfpondence  with  the  faid  follicitor,  who  will  fend 
the  procefles  ;  but  alio  the  country-attorney,  employed  in  folli- 
citing  the  fame  with  the  fheriff,  muft  correfpond  with  him,  and 
follow  his  directions. 

And,  after  bonds  are  thus  fent  up  to  the  follicitor  to  be  profc- 
cuted,  the  collector  is  not  to  look  upon  himfelf  as  difcharged 
thereof,  and  from  taking  any  further  care  in  getting  in  the  mo- 
ney due  thereupon  ;  but  muft  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavour  to  re- 
cover the  fame :  and  as  foon  as  any  money,  whether  principal 
or  intereft,  is  received  upon  fuch  bonds,  the  follicitor  is  to  be 
acquainted  therewith  ;  who,  if  the  whole  appears  to  be  dif- 
charged, muft  fend  down  the  bond,  in  order  to  be  delivered  up 
to  the  obligors. 

And  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  bonds  for  cuftoms,  or 
other  duties  on  goods  imported,  which  haveelapfed  tin  ir  tin  , 
it  muft  be  obferved,  *  that  the  penalties  are  not  to  be-  difcharged 
without  full  payment  of  the  principal,  together  with  f  intereft, 
at  61.  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on 
which  the  principal  became  due,  until  the  actual  payment,  &c. 
unlefs  the  treafury,  upon  representation  of  the  commiflioners  of 
the  cuftoms,  fhall  think  fit  to  remit  it ;  but  intereft  may  not  be 
remitted  to  any  corporation  or  company  trading  by  charter  :  and 
when  intereft  is  due  on  any  bond,  and  there  is  any  money  re-+i 
ceived  thereon,  fuch  money  is  firft  to  be  applied  to  thedifcharge 
of  the  intereft  then  due,  and  therefiduc  towards  the  principal  : 
and,  when  any  intereft  is  received  upon  bonds,  the  fame  muft: 
be  entered  by  the  collector  and  comptroller,  in  diftinct  books,  to 
be  kept  by  each  cf  them  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  method  fpeci- 
fied at  the  end  of  the  quarter-book,  under  the  title  of,  An  ac-» 
count  of  intereft  received  on  bonds  formerly  taken,  &c.  And 
the  money,  as  well  principal  as  intereft,  received  upon  account 
of  bonds,  is  to  be  inferted  in  the  proper  abftracts,  and  to  be 
remitted  to  the  receiver-general,  in  like  manner  as  the  money 
paid  upon  the  entry  of  goeds. 

*  4  Ann.  cap.  6.  §.  26,  27. 

■f  But,  with  refpeft  to  tobacco-bonds,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
attorney-general,  That  intereft  is  not  due  thereon,  when  the 
tobacco  is  exported  within  three  years  (the  time  allowed  by 
law  for  the  exportation)  from  the  importation  ;  though,  in 
ftriftnefs,  the  bonds  are  forfeited,  and  may  be  put  in  fuit,  if 
they  are  not  paid,  or  the  tobacco  exported  in  eighteen  months. 
And  therefore,  when  fuch  bonds  are  become  due,  the  com- 
millioners  muft  be  acquainted  whether  the  tobacco  is  in  being 
and  where,  and  if  really  intended  for  exportation  ;  as  alfo 
whether  the  fureties  are  at  that  time  of  ability  to  anfwer  the 
penalty  of  the  bond. 

Laftly,  with  refpect  to  tobacco-bonds,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  if  after  they  have  been  given  as  before  directed,  for  pay-jt 
ment  of  the  duties  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  ;  the  importer 
fhould  difcharge  the  whole,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  ready  money, i£ 
before  the  expiration  of  the  faid  time,  he  muft  be  allowed  a  dif-f 
count,  after  the  rate  of  feven  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  propor-]| 
tion  to  the  time  unexpired  :  for  the  payment  of  which  difcount,  . 
a  certificate  muft  be  made  out  after  the  following  form  :  but  con-j( 
fiftent  with  the  alterations  that  fhall  happen  from  time  to  time^i 


Dennis  Dove. 


Date  of  Ship  and  Matter's  Date  of  the 
bond.  name.  jShip'sRep 


1730 
3  Feb. 


Olive-branch 
Giles  Ellis 


18  Jan. 
^3° 


Quantity  of  To- 
bacco. 


Addition. 
Duty. 


lb. 
Enter'doutw.  35228 
Short  landed  -      61 


Debenture  for  35 167 
Paid  for    -     54833 


Enter'd  inw.  90000 


124   11   o 

194     4  o 


318   15  0 


New 
Subfidy. 


124  II  o 

194     4  0 


318   15  o 


\  Subfidy. 


41   10  4 
64  14  8 


106     5  o 


Impoft. 


373  13  o 
582  12  o 


956     5  o 


Total. 


664    54 
1035  148 


1700    00 


Time  unexpired. 


From  7  Nov.  1 7  3 1  7  Days 
To  Auguft  1733,   5  269 


This  is  to  certify,  That  Mr  Dennis  Dove  did,  on  the  7th  day 
of  November,  1731,  pay  the  fum  of  one  thoufand  thirty-five 
pounds,  fourteen  fhillings,  and  eight-pence,  in  full  difcharge 
of  the  above-mentioned  bond. 

A.  B.  Collector.     B.  C.  Comptroller. 

The  difcount  after  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be 
allowed  for  the  payment  of  the  one  thoufand  thirty-five  pounds, 
fourteen  fhillings,  and  eight-pence,  above-mentioned,  two 
hundred  and  fixty-nine  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  bond, 
amounts  to  fifty-three  pounds,  eight  fhillings,  and  feven-pence. 

1,  s.  d. 

{Additional  duty  -   10  o  4^- 

New  fubfidy  -    -   10  o  \\ 

\  Subfidy    -    -  -     3  6  9'f 

Impoft  -     -    -  -  30  1   1 1 

~53  «  7  " 

A.  B.  Colleaor.     B.  C.  Comptroller. 


This  certificate  being  thus  made  out,  the  quantity  of  tobacco 
for  which  the  duties  are  repaid,  and  the  time  of  payment,  are  tog 
be  noted  in  the  margin  of  tiie  entry-book  inwards,  oppofite  to 
the  refpective  entry  ;  to  prevent  the  allowance  of  difcount  more 
than  once,  or  to  remind  the  officers  that  the  faid  difcount  muft: 
be  deducted  from  the  drawback,  in  cafe  any  part  of  fuch  tobac- 
co fhould  be  afterwards  exported  :  which  being  performed,  the 
amount  of  the  faid  certificate  is  to  be  paid  to  the  merchant,  tak-  j 
ing  his  receipt  for  the  fame,  on  the  back  thereof,  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : 

Southampton,   10th  of  November,  1731. 

Received  of  the  honourable  the  commifiioners  of -\  1. 


jners  or  -v 
his  majefty's  cuftoms,   by  the  hands  of  A.  B.  J 

jf  fifty-  I 

9,  ami  feven-pence,   I 


d. 


three  pounds,  eight  ihillim 
in  full  of  this  certificate 


53 


I 


Witncfs 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 


Signed  Dennis  Dove. 


But 


A  Continuation  of  the  Business  of  the  Custom-House. 


Bui,  before  thefe  certificates  are  paid  to  the  merchants,  they 
muft  be  entered  in  feparate  books,  to  be  kept  by  the  collec- 


tor and  comptroller    for  that   purpofc,    after   the   following 
form : 


No.  of 
certifi- 
cates. 

Merchants 
names. 

Ships  and  mailers 
names. 

Date  <•! 

the 
bond. 

Date 

of  the 
Ships 
report. 

When 

paid 

duties. 

Quan- 
tity of 

(obacco 
pai  tfor, 

Additio- 
nal Duty. 

New  Sub- 
fidy. 

One  third 
Subfidy. 

Import. 

Time 
elapfeu. 

I 

« 

t-»        •  r-»       '  S  Olive-branch  7 
DcnnisDove  <  „..      .....        > 

I  (jiles  hllis       i 

3  Feb. 

J73°- 

28  Jan. 
1730. 

7  Nov. 
I731- 

lb. 
54833 

10  0  4  | 

10  0  4  -| 

3  6  9  \ 

30   1    f  |  269  Days. 

And,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  thefe  fevcral  duties  mud  be 
added  up,  and  their  particular  totals  transferred  to  thedifcharge 
of  the  respective  duties,  in  the  proper  column  in  the  monthly 
abftracts  ;  and  alfo,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  the  totals  of  the 
three  months  muft  be  added  together,  and  their  amount  tranf- 
fcrrcd  to  the  credit- fide  of  the  quarterly  account-current. 

All  that  I  have  further  to  fay  in  relation  to  bonds,  is,  that 
at  the  clofe  of  each  quarter,  a  true  ftate  thereof  muft  be  tranf- 
mitted  with  the  other  quarterly  accounts;  which  ftate  muft 
confift  of  two  puts,  viz.  bonds  formerly  taken,  and  bonds  taken 
in  that  quarter  :  the  left-hand  fide,  or  charge  of  the  former  part 
whereof,  fuppofes  accounts  to  have  been  before  opened,  and  a 
former  quarterly  ftate  to  have  been  tranfmittcd  ;  and  therefore 
is  only  a  tranfcripl  (from  fuch  former  ftate)  of  the  total  of  each 
merchant's  bonds  remaining  in  the  collector's  hands,  at  the  end  of 
that  quarter ;  and  the  right-hand  fide,  or  difcharge,  is  formed 
from  the  books  of  the  account  of  money  received  in  difcharge  of 
bonds  formerly  taken  ;  and  the  books  of  debenture,  certificates 
of  over-entries,  damages  and  difcounts  ;  the  total  of  which 


difcharges  being  deducted  from  the  charges,  the  difference  muft 
be  inferted  in  the  laft  column  but  one,  which  (hews  the  funi3 
due  upon  every  particular  bond,  and  muft  be  likewife  tranf- 
ferrcd  to  the  laft  column,  unlefs  there  be  more  bonds  than  one 
belonging  to  the  fame  merchant,  and  then  the  total  of  all  that 
merchant's  bands  muft  be  inferted  in  one  fum  in  the  faid  laft 
column  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth,  may  be  confronted  with 
the  rcfpcSlivc  merchant's  accounts  in  the  bond-book. 

And,  as  to  the  latter  part  of  the  faid  ftate,  the  left-hand  ft ';  is 
only  a  tranfeript  from  that  quarter's  cuftom  and  coal-account; 
and  the  right-hand  fide  muft  be  difcharged  in  like  manner  as 
before  directed  for  the  former  part  of  this  account :  and  as 
frequently  there  will  not  be  any  difcharge,  therefore,  in  that 
cafe,  the  whole  charge  muft  be  transferred  to  the  two  laft 
columns,  under  the  titles  of,  bonds  remaining  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter.  But,  more  fully  to  illuftrate  the  method  of  the 
aforefaid  ftate  of  bonds,  I  {hall  here  add  an  example  of  the 
form,  being  as  follows  : 
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A  Continuation  of  the  Business  of  the  Custom-House. 


Bills  of  right. 

When  goods  come  configned  to  any  merchant,  and  he  has 
not  received  any  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  or  other  advice,  from 
his  correfpondent,  or  happens  by  any  other  means  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  real  quantities  and  qualities  of  the  faid  goods,  fo  that  he 
is  not  capable  of  making  a  perfect  entry  of  the  fame,  he  nuift 
acquaint  the  collector  and  comptroller  thereof,  and  defire  a  bill 
at  fight  or  view,  in  order  to  have  them  brought  on  ftiore  and 
examined  ;  who,  upon  the  merchant's  making  oath  to  the  truth 
of  his  allegations,  and  depofiting  fuch  a  fum  of  money  in  the 
collector's  hands  as  may  be  conjectured  to  be  fufficient  to  anfwer 
the  duties,  will  grant  fuch  bill.  The  form  whereof,  and  the 
whole  method  of  execution,  muft  be  as  follows  : 

23d  of  January,    1730. 
In  the  Swift  of  Lyme,  Benjamin  Lyon  matter,  from  Oftehd. 

Andrew  Fountain. 

Sight,     f  2  cafes  7  of  merchandize,  quantity,  and  quality 

A.  r .      <  1  bale  S-  ,  *        .  ' 

XT  /  1  I      unknown. 

No.  1  a  5.  {.  2  packets  J 

Andrew  Fountain  maketh  oath,  That  neither  he,  nor  afly 
other  perfon  for  his  ufe,  has  received  any  invoice,  bill  of  lading, 
01  other  advice,  or  doth  know  the  contents  of  any  of  the  1  - 
ibovementioried,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  making  a  true  and  p<  1- 
fecl  entry  thereof,  without  having  them  firft  examined  by  the 
officers  of  the  cuftoms. 

Signed — Andrew  Fountain. 
Jurat'  230  die  Januarii,  1730, 
coram  me  A.  B.  Collector. 

Sufficient  money  being  dcpofited  to  fecure  the  duties,  you 
May  permit  the  goods  abovementioncd  to  be  landed  under  jour 
care,  and  to  be  brought  to  his  majefty's  warehoufe,  to  be  there 
viewed,  examined,  Sec.  by  the  furveyor  and  the  proper  I: 
•waiter*:,  who  are  to  endorfe  the  ;  irl  cular  quantities  and  quali- 
ties on  the  back  hereof,  ind  return  the  fame  to  us  immediately, 
that  a  perfect  entry  may  be  mad.-  :  hut  the  goods  are  not  to  be 
delivered  till  fuch  perfect  entry  be  made,  and  his  majefty's  full 
duties  be  paid. 

Dcpofited  fifty  pounds. 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomcr,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

r  I).  E.  Surveyor, 
rp     J  *  E.  F.    Fide-Surveyor, 


'  where  he  is  todeliver  them  into  the  cuftody  of  the  land-fui  veyor, 
and  proper  land-waiters,  endorfing  his  part  of  the  execution  011 
the  back  thereof  thus  : 

25th  of  January,    1730. 
Delivered  the  goods  within   mentioned,  into  the  cultody  of 
F.  G.  land-waiter. 

E.  F.  Tide-furvcyor. 

But,  if  the  fhip  lies  near  the  key,  the  land-waiter  may  fend 
for  the  goods  on  fhorc,  as  is  ufual  in  other  cafes. 

The  goods  having  been  carefully  examined  by  ihc  furveyor 
and  land-waiters,  they  are  (as  directed  in  the  faid  bills)  to  Sig- 
nify how  they  find  them,  by  endorfing  the  particular  quantities 
and  qualities  on  the  backs  of  the  bills,  after  the  following 
manner  : 

Landed  by  virtue,  and  in  full  [or  in  part]  of  this  fight,  forty 
demi  cambricks,  plain  ;  one  hundred  and  thirtv  ells  of  Flan- 
ders linnen,  under  1  jell  ;  eighty  ells  of  Flanders  linnen,  above 
j  ,',  and  under  two  elh,  plain  ;  forty  yards  of  Flanders  damafle. 
napkining,  under  j  I  ell  ;  twelve  yards  of  Flanders  damafk 
tabling,  above  two,  and  under  three  ells ;  one  hundred  and  ten 
yards  of  thread  bone-lacc. 


Certified  the  27th  of  January,   1730. 


D.  E.  Surveyor, 

'.anel-waiters. 


1-.  G.  \j 


i  ^'   r,'  [Land-Wa 


iters. 


Thefe  bills  being  thus  made  out,  they  are  to  be  entered  on 
e  left-hand  fide  of  a  book,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  in  the 
ethod  hereafter  mentioned  ;  and,  if  the  fhip  lies  in  the  road, 
r  any  great  diftancc  from  the  key,  they  are  to  be  directed  to 
ie  *  tide-furveyor,  as  well  as  the  land-furvcyor  and  land- 
iiters,  and  put  into  his  hands  to  fetch  them  to  the  lawful  key, 


Thefe  bills,  being  thus  fully  executed  and  completed,  are  to 
be  immediately  1  1  the  collector,  cuftomer,  and  comp- 

troller, that  a  j  iji  be   forrped   therefrom  in  the 

Icing's  books,  and  his  majefty's  full  duties  be  charged  to  account, 
ii  they  are  to  (tgnify  to  the  furveyor  an  1  land-wai.crs,  by 
infening  the  faid  duties  on  the  bill,  underneath  their  certificate 
of  the  execution,  and  fubferibing  their  names  thereto,  as  is  ufual 
in  all  other  warrants  :  and,  in  adjufting  i hell;  bills,  after  the  full 
duties  are  deducted  from  the  fum  depoftted,  the  remainder  (if 
any)  muft  be  returned  to  the  importer. 

The  duties  being  thus  adjufted  and  fully  paid  for  the  goods, 
and  the  fam  t,  they  are  forthwith 

returned  to  the  furveyor  andlau  ,         .  perfect  warrant 

to  them,   for  the  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  importer,   which 
they  are  to  permit  accordingly  :  and,  if  (u  warrant  is 

not  fo  returned,  they  are  to  demand  the  fame  the  next  day. 

And  if,  at  the  clofeof  a  month,  there  are  any  fights  ftandino- 
out  unperfeiStcd,  and,  confequently,  the  money  depofiteJ  re- 
maining in  the  collector's  hands,  fuch  depofits  arc  to  be  inferted 
on  the  back  of  that  month's  abltract. 

The  aforefaid  bills  of  fight,  and  their  executions,  are,  before 
they  are  delivered  to  the  officers  to  whom  directed,  to  be  enter- 
ed in  proper  books  to  be  kept  by  the  collector,  cuftomer,  and 
comptroller,  after  the  following  manner  : 


Date. 


'73° 


23  Jan. 


Bills  at  fight. 


In  the  Swift  of  Lyme,  Ben- 
jamin Lyon,  from  Oftend. 

Andrew  Fountain. 


of  merchan- 
dize,quanti- 
ty and  quali- 
ty unknown. 


Sums   dc- 
pofited. 


50  0  O 


Their  execution. 


40  demi  cambricks,  plain  jl 
130  ells,  plain  Flanders lin-  ! 
nen,  under  1  -J  ell  ;  80  ells 
plain  Flanders  linnen,  above 
I  j-,  and   under  2   ells  ;  40  I 
yards  Flanders  damafk  nap-  }■ 
kining,   under   1  |  ell  ;    12  I 
yards   Flanders   damafk  ta- 
bling, above   2,  and   under 
3    ells  ;    no    yards    thread  | 
bone-lace       -      -      -     _     _J 

D.E 

F.  G. 

G 


Sums  charged 
for  duties. 


W  hen 
charred. 


.G.J 

r.H.J 


Surveyor, 


Land-waiters. 


22    s 


In  full, 
28  Jan. 

1730. 
No.  31. 


Foreign  goods  returned. 
IVhen  foreign  goods,  which  have  been  regularly  imported, 
|re  been  afterwards  exported,  and  are,  for  want  of  tale,  or 
great  fcarcity  of  fuch  goods  here,  &c.  defired  to  be  return- 
or  again  imported,  into  any  port  of  Great-Britain,   not- 
Ihftanding  there  is  not  any  law  for  fuch  re-importation,  yet, 
|n  payment  of  the  like  duties  that  were  due  upon  the  firft  im- 
itation,  (though,  perhaps,  the  goods  were  exported  out  of 
e,  and,  confequently,  were  not  intitled  to  any  drawback)  it 
ie  practice  to  indulge  the  merchant  in  fuch  re-importation, 
lough  fuch  goods  may  be  prohibited  to  be  originally  import- 
Irom  that  place,  upon  performance  of  the  following  requi- 
the  firft  whereof  is,  to  fignify  to  the  fearcher,  ecc.   the 
I:  when,  and  the  fhip  in  which  they  were  exported  ;  who 
reupon  will  have  recourfe  to  their  books,  and,   in  cafe  they 
that  fuch  entry  outwards  was  duly  made,  will  grant  a  certi- 
te,  or  duplicate  thereof,  as  follows : 

n  the  Hope  of  Whitehaven,  William  Hall,  for  Peterfburgh. 

Edmund  Froft. 


One  thoufand  pounds  of  Virginia  tobacco,  the  fubfidy  in- 
wards whereof  Was  paid,  and  the  other  duties  fecured,  by  Wil- 
liam Tims,  the  ninth  of  July,  1728.  Dated  the  third  of  May, 
1729. 

The  goods  abovementiohed  were  regularly  {hipped  off,  but 
four  hundred  eighty-fix  pounds  of  tobacco  [*for  which  a  deben- 
ture hath  pafled]  being  part  of  the  above  entry,  are  now  return- 
ed, in  the  f  Neptune  of  Liverpool,  William  Wells  matter,  from 
Peterfburgh,  as  the  merchant  is  ready  to  make  oath.  Dated  at 
the  cuftom-houfe  at  Southampton,  the  15th  of  March,  1730. 

A.  B.   Searcher, 

B.  C.  Land-waiter. 

*  To  be  omitted,  if  exported  out  of  time. 
-f-  Or  the  fame  fhip  and  matter. 

If  the  goods  were  entered  outwards  at  any  other  port,  this 
certificate  muft  be  granted  by  the  officers  of  that  port :  but,  if 
the  cocket  whereby  they  were/hipped  be  produced,  I  apprehend 
that  will  fully  ferve  the  fame  purpofe. 

And  on  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  certificate  proof  muft  be 
made,  by  the  oath  of  the  merchant,  that  the  goods  then  re- 
turned 
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turned  a*  2  the  fame  therein  mentioned, 
proof  muft  be  as  follows  : 


The  form  of  which 


15th  of  March,   1730. — No.  6. 
In  the  Neptune  of  Liverpool,  William  Wells  mafter,  from 
Peterfburgh. 

Returned. 

E.  F.        7  Forty  boxes,  containing  fourhundred  eighty- 
No.  1  a  40  1      fix  pounds  of  Virginia  tobacco. 

Edmund  Froft  malceth  oath,  That  the  tobacco abovemention- 
ed  is  now  returned  as  part  of  the  entry  outwards  within  men- 
tioned, which  was  formerly  exported  from  hence,  and  not  fold, 
nor  the  property  changed  beyond  fea ;  but  he  verily  believes  it 
to  be  the  fame  tobacco  which  was  exported  as  aforefaid,  and  no 
other. 

Signed — Edmund  Froft. 
Jurat'  150  die  Martii,   1730, 
coram  me  C.  D.  Collector. 

Whereupon  an  entry  muft  be  made,  as  for  other  goods  im- 
ported, and  the  duties  paid,  or  fecured,  being  inferted  under- 
neath the  merchant's  oath  ;  the  collector,  cuftomer,  and  comp- 
troller, are  to  fubfcribe  their  names  thereto,  and  direct  it  to  the 
furveyor  and  proper  land-waiter,  as  a  warrant  for  their  delivery 
of  the  goods. 


Britifh  goods  returned. 

When  goods  of  the  product  or  manufacture  of  Great-Britain, 
which  have  been  exported  to  foreign  parts,  are,  for  want  of 
fale,  or  any  other  occafion,  defired  to  be  returned  into  any  port 
of  Great-Britain,  a  bill  of  ftore  may  be  granted  for  the  landing 
and  delivering  of  the  fame  :  as  a  foundation  for  which,  the 
fearcher,  &c.  muft  be  applied  to,  for  a  certificate,  or  duplicate 
of  the  entry  outwards,  in  like  manner  as  before  directed  for  fo- 
reign goods,  which  muft  be  as  follows  : 

In  the  Diligence  of  Briftol,  Henry  Hopkins  mafter,  for  the 
S  freights. 

Benjamin  Jones. 

One  hundred  and  a  half  of  haberdafhery  ware. 
Ten  dozen  of  felt,  and  five  dozen  of  caftor-hats. 
Four  fothers  of  lead. 

Dated  the  23d  of  January,  1730. 

The  goods  abovementioned  were  regularly  (hipped  ofF;  but 
four  dozen  of  felt,  and  three  dozen  of  caftor-hats  *,  being  part 
of  the  above  entry,  are  now  returned  in  the  Welcome  of  Lon- 
don, George  Crifp  mafter,  from  Leghorn,  as  the  merchant  of- 
fereth  to  affirm.  Dated  at  the  cuftom-houfe  in  Southampton, 
the  23d  of  March,   1730. 

A.  B.  Searcher, 

B.  C.  Land-waiter. 

*  But,  if  the  goods  were  intitled  to,  and  received  any  boun- 
ty upon  the  exportation,  there  muft  be  added  after  this  re- 
ference— for  which  a  debenture  has  pafTed — and  the  bounty 
muft  be  repaid  for  the  quantity  returned,  as  in  the  entry 
inwards. 

On  the  back  of  which  certificate  proof  muft  be  made,  by  the 
oath  of  the  merchant,  that  the  goods  therein  mentioned  to  be 
returned,  are  of  Britifh  manufacture,  &c.  The  form  of  which 
proof  muft  be  as  follows  : 

23d  of  March,   1730. No.  76. 

In  the  Welcome  of  London,  George  Crifp  mafter,  from 
Leghorn. 

Benjamin  Jones. 
Store. 
B.  S. 

No.  1,  2.  Two  boxes,  containing  four  dozen  of  felt,  and 
three  dozen  of  caftor-hats,  of  Britifh  manufacture,  returned, 
being  part  of  a  greater  quantity  formerly  exported  from  hence, 
per  cocket  dated  the  twenty-third  day  of  January,  1730,  as 
appears  by  the  certificate  within  mentioned. 

Benjamin  Jones  maketh  oath,  That  the  hats  abovementioned 
are  all  of  Britifh  manufacture,  and  were  formerly  exported  from 


hence  as  within  mentioned,  and  are  now  returned  as  the  fame, 
and  no  other. 

Signed — Benjamin  Jones. 
Jurat'  230  die  Martii,   1730, 
coram  me  C.  D.  Collector. 

Whereupon  an  entry  muft  be  made  in  the  books  inwards,  as 
for  foreign  goods  imported  ;  and  the  collector,  cuftomer,  and 
comptroller,  having  fubferibed  their  names  underneath  the  mer- 
chant's oath,  the  fame  is  to  be  directed  to  the  furveyor  and 
proper  land-waiter,  as  a  warrant  for  their  delivery  of  the 
goods. 

But,  as  it  may  fometimes  fo  happen,  that  the  entry  outwards 
cannot  be  fixed  upon,  by  reafon  of  the  diftance  of  time,  the 
lofs  of  papers  or  accounts,  or  feveral  other  accidents  :  therefore, 
in  that  cafe,  as  there  cannot  be  any  other  proof,  the  oath  of 
the  merchant  only  muft  be  deemed  fufficient,  and  may  betaken 
as  follows  : 

In  the  Welcome  of  London,  George  Crifp  mafter,  front 
Leghorn. 

Benjamin  Jones. 
B.  S. 
No.  1,  2.  Two  boxes,  containing  four  dozen  of  felt,   and 
three  dozen  of  caftor-hats,  of  Britifh  manufacture. 

Benjamin  Jones  maketh  oath,  That  the  hats  abovementioned 
are  fent  to  him  this  deponent,  as  part  of  a  larger  quantity  for- 
merly exported  from  hence,  and  that,  according  to  the  beft  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  they  are  all  of  the  manufacture  of 
Great-Britain. 

Signed — Benjamin  Jones. 
Jurat'  230  die  Martii,   1730, 
coram  me  C.  D.  Collector. 

An  entry  muft  be  made  in  the  books  inwards,  2nd  this  oath 
muft  be  fubferibed  and  directed  as  a  warrant  for  the  delivery 
of  the  goods,  in  like  manner  as  when  the  particular  entry  is 
proved. 

Sufferances  for  landing  goods  at  an  unlawful  key. 

Though  foreign  goods  and  merchandizes  have  been  entered, 
and  his  majefty's  duties  duly  paid,  and  a  warrant  be  thereupon 
granted  for  the  delivery  thereof ;  yet  if  the  merchant,  for  his 
conveniency,  is  defirous  to  land  them  at  any  other  place  than 
the  lawful  keys  appointed  by  his  majefty's  commifiion  out  of 
the  court  of  Exchequer,  a  fpecial  fufferance  muft  be  granted 
for  that  purpofe,  after  the  following  manner  : 

In  the  Guftavus  of  Stockholm,  Hans  Gronberg,  from  Swe- 
den. 

Roger  Dove, 

Two  thoufand  ninety-fix  bars,  containing  forty  tons  of  Swe- 
difh  iron  j  one  hundred  and  twenty  barrels,  containing  ten  laft: 
of  tar. 

A  warrant  having  been  pafled  by  us  for  delivery  of  the  above 
mentioned  goods,  and  the  importer  having  fignified  to  us  th 
inconveniency  that  would  attend  the  bringing  the  fame  to  th 
lawful  key,  we  have  granted  this  fpecial  fufferance  for  landin 
the  fame  at 

You  are,  therefore,  to  permit  the  fame  to  be  unladen  intd 
lighters,  and  afterwards  landed  at  the  laid  place,  in  like  manl 
ner,  and  with  the  like  care,  examination,  and  infpection,  as  il 
ufual  at  the  lawful  key  :  for  which  this  fhall  be  your  vouches^ 

Dated  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  Southampton, 
the  21ft  of  January,   1730. 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptrolleil 


To 


fD.E.S 
L  F.G.J 


Surveyor, 
Land-waiters. 


But,  before  fuch  fufferances  are  delivered  to  the  officers 
whom  directed,  they  muft  be  entered  in  a  particular  book 
be  kept  for  that  purpofe ;  which  being  only  a  tranfeript  from  i 
faid  fufferances,  of  the  names  ofthefhip,  the  mafter,  the  pla 
arrived  from,  the  importer,  the  particular  goods,  and  the  pla 
to  be  landed  at,  need  not  be  exemplified. 
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DA  ALDER,  a  name  given  by  the  Dutch  to  pieces 
of  30  fols,  coined  by  them,  and  which  are  worth 
one  florin,  or  guilder  and  half,  being  equivalent 
to  the  fmall  French  crown  of  3  livres  tournois,  or 
60  fols.  Heretofore,  according  to  the  old  rate  of 
■noney  in  that  kingdom,  the  daalder  went  for  37  fols,  6  de- 
niers. 

Daalders  are  coined  alfo  at  Hamburgh,  called  daalders  lups, 
or  lubs,  of  two  marks  lubs  each.  Jt  is  worth  from  32  to  33 
fols  of  Holland,  and  from  66  to  70  fols  in  France.  It  is 
ufed  as  current  money  in  many  other  cities  of  Germany,  and 
in  keeping  their  books  of  accounts.  Formerly  they  went  for 
40  French  fols.  The  Hollanders  call  alfo  every  fort  of  crown 
a  daalder,  which  is  worth  no  more  than  30  fols;  they  deno- 
minate them  differently,  viz.  ryks- daalder,  that  is  to  fay,  an 
imperial  crown, 
DACZAjIE,  a  filver  money  current  in  Perfia,  worth  5  ma- 

nioudis  ;  twodaczajies  make  the  hafaer  denaire. 
DALLE,  a  nominal  money,  ufed  in  keeping  books  of  account 
in  many  cities  of  Germany  :  it  is  worth  32  fols  lubs,  which 
makes  40  French  fols ;  the  fol  lubs  being  fomewhat  more 
than  the  fol  tournois. 
DALLER,  or,  as  we  commonly  fay  in  Englifh,  dollar,  a 
German  word,  fignifying  a  crown- piece,  a  kind  of  filver 
money.  The  Germans  commonly  pronounce  it  taller,  and 
the  Dutch  daalder,  or  more  properly  ryx-daalder,  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  daalder,  another  fort  of  filver  money  worth  30 
fols,  coined  by  them.     See  Daalder. 

The  dallers,  or  German  crowns,  arc  coined  in  many  ftatcs 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  in  Holland.  Thofe  which  the 
French  properly  call  crowns,  and  the  Spaniards  piaftres, 
or  pieces  of  eight,  have  different  marks,  according  to  the 
ftamp  of  the  different  fovertignties  where  they  are  coined. 
There  are  demi-dallers  of  30  fols,  and  quarter-dallers  of  15 
fols. 

Dallers  are  not  all  of  equal  weight,  and  of  the  fame  ftand- 
ard.  Thofe  of  Holland  are  but  8  deniers,  20  grains  fine, 
and  weigh  only  22  deniers,  12  grains. 

The  dallers  of  Bafle,  and  of  St.  Gal,  are  of  the  fame  weight 
with  the  Dutch  ones,  but  they  are  10  deniers,  3  grains 
fine. 

The  dallers  of  almoft  all  the  other  German  cities,  weigh  as 
thole  of  Holland,  and  are  one  denier  finer  than  thofe  of 
St  Gal. 

The  Francfort  dallers  are  of  a  higher  ftandard  than  any 
other,  being  1 1  deniers,  1 1  grains  fine.  On  the  contrary, 
fome  of  thofe  at  Mantone  are  of  the  loweft,  being  only 
5  deniers,  32  grains  fine.  Laftly,  there  are  fome  that 
weigh  but  21  deniers,  as  the  dallers  of  Mantone  of  1616; 
others  no  more  than  19,  as  thofe  of  Savoy,  called  fpar- 
I  dins. 
It  is  the  Dutch  dallers  that  partly  ferve  for  the  great  traffic 
carried  on  by  them  in  the  Levant,  where  that  kind  of  piaftre 
.is  called  ailuni,  from  it's  ftamp,  which  is  a  lion.  See 
Aslani. 

If  we   may  believe  Sir  John  Chardin,  thefe  dallers  are  not 

•  only  of  a  very  bafeailoy,  but  he  moreover  allures  us,  that  the 

tkmi-dctllers,  and,    above  all,  the  quarter-dallers,  which  are 

'..current  in  the  Turkifh  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  almoft 

all  counterfeit. 

The  dallcr  goes  at  Cavio  for  33  meidins  in  exchange,   and 
for  38,  fometimes  mare  in  fpecie,  at  the  rate  of  18  French 
■  deniers  the  meidin,  or  3  Tutkifh  afpres.     They  go  for  much 
the  fame  at  Conftantinople,  and  other  parts  of  the  Turkifh 
empire. 
Dalle r    is    alfo   money   of  account,   ufed    in   fome  parts   of 
-Germany,    as    among    others,    at    Augfbourg,     and    Bol- 
zano. 

ALM  ATI  A  is  feated  along  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic  fea, 
r  gulph  of  Venice,  having  Albania  on  the  fouth-eaft,  Bof- 
nia  on  the  north  eaff,  Morlachia  on  the  north- weft,  and  the 
gulph  of  Venice  on  the  fouth-weft.  It  extends  in  length  near 
20c  miles ;  but  it's  greateft  hjeadih  is  not  above  ±<;.  The 
Vol.  1. 
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foil  is  in  fome  parts  mountainous,  but  otherwife  very  fruit- 
ful, producing  corn,  wine,  oil,  honey,  and  wax. 
This  country  is  at  prefent  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Ve- 
netian Dalmatia,  Turkifh  Dalmatia,    and    the   republic  of 
Ragufa. 

The  Venetian  territories  in  Dalmatia  confift,  at  prefent,  of 
thefe  following  cities  :  Zara  or  Jadera,  Nona,  Scardona, 
Sebonica,  St.  Nicholo,  Trau,  Spalato,  CliiTa,  Ciclut,  and 
Rifano. 

Zara,  or  Jadera,  about  150  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Venice, 
is  fituate  on,  or  rather  almoft  furrounded  with,  the  Adriatic 
fea,  and  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge,  and  is  the  ca- 
pital of  a  county  of  it's  name.  It  is  now  one  of  the  beft 
fortified  places  belonging  to  the  Venetians,  and  the  metro- 
polis of  Dalmatia. 

Nona  is  another  well  fortified  town  on  the  Adriatic,  and  al- 
moft encompafTed  with  water.  It  ftands  over-againft  the  long 
ifland  of  Pago,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  a  channel  about 
four  miles  broad.  Neither  of  thefe  are  remarkable  for  any 
great  trade. 

Scardona,  about  30  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Zara,  though  for- 
merly a  confiderable  city,  is,  at  prefent,  confiderable  for 
little  elfc  but  it's  bifhopric,  fuffragan  to  the  fee  of  Spalato, 
which  was  tranflated  hither  from  the  maritime  Belgrade,  in 
the  year  1120. 

Sebonica  is  a  well-fortified  city  on  the  fame  gulph,  and  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  river  Chcrfa,  from  Scardona.  It's  port 
is  fo  fpacious,  that  it  can  contain  a  large  naval  fleet.  It 
ftands  about  40  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Zara,  30  north- weft 
from  Spalato,  and  about  190  from  Venice. 

St.  Nicholo  is  a  ftrong  fort,  and  fo  advantageoufly  fituated, 
that  it  commands  the  channel  that  leads  to  Sebonica;  fo  that 
no  fhip  can  fail  into  it,  without  leave  of  the  governor. 

Trau  is  a  fmall,  but  ftrong  town,  built  upon  an  ifland,  which 
joins  to  the  continent,  by  a  bridge  on  one  fide,  and  to  the 
ifland  of  Bua  at  another.  But  neither  of  thefe  places  have 
any  commerce  to  fignify. 

Spalato  is  a  pretty  large,  and  well-fortified  city,  with  a  very 
capacious  and  fafe  harbour.  It  is  fituate  between  the  two 
contadas,  or  territories,  of  Trau  and  Cliffa.  It  is  one  of  the 
fea-ports,  where  the  Turkifh  caravans  unload  their  merchan- 
dize for  Venice.  [See  the  article  Caravan.]  It  hath  a 
fine  lazaretto  for  fhips  that  perform  quarentine  [fee  the  article 
Quarentine]  and  the  profpecl  of  the  port  and  city. 

Clissa  is  remarkabLe  only  for  a  ftrong  caftle,  ftanding  between 
two  hills. 

Ciclut  has  another  fortrefs,  fituate  on  an  ifland  formed  by  the 
river  Narenta.     It  ftands  about  55  miles  fouth  of  Spalato. 

Risano  was  formerly  a  commodious  port,  feated  at  the  further 
end  of  a  gulph  of  that  name ;  but  that  place  has  been  fo  ruined 
by  the  Turks,  that  the  gulph  now  takes  it's  name  from 

Cataro,  fituate  on  the  eaft-fide  of  it,  over-againft  the  far- 
theft  point  of  Italy.  This  port,  together  with  Caftlenovo, 
and  Budoa,  are  well- fortified  places. 

The  principal  iflands  on  this  coaft,  belonging  to  the  Vene- 
tians, are,- 

Cherso,  which  has  a  pretty  convenient  harbour,  is  fertile, 
producing  good  wine,  corn,  and  oil;  at  prefent  it  is  inhabit- 
ed by  a  mixture  of  nations,  which  are  obliging  to  ftrangers, 
and  have  little  or  no  commerce  with  the  corfairs  that  infeft 
thefe  parts.  It  ftands  between  Iftria  and  Morachia,  about 
12  miles  from  Fiume  to  the  fouth,.  and  as  many  to  the  eaft 
from  Fianano. 

Velia  is  fituate  on  the  fame  gulph  with  the  former.  It  pro- 
duces plenty  of  wine,  wood,  and  filk,  and  is  famed  for  a 
fmall,  but  fine  and  fleet  breed  of  horfest 

Pago  is  fo  barren,  that  all  the  corn  that  is  gathered  here,  is  not 
fufficient  to  maintain  it's  inhabitants  3  months  in  the  year ; 
and  the  wine  about  as  much  more.  It  hath  fome  falt-pits, 
which  yield  pretty  confiderable  quantities  of  that  commodity, 
but,  being  obliged  to  pay  three- fourths  of  it  to  the  republic, 
that  contributes  to  impoverifh  the  people. 

Lesina,  or  Lisema,  is  fituate  at  the  farther  end  of  the  golfo 

di  Narenta.     This  country  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  hufband- 
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men,  who  cultivate  the  more  fertile  parts  of  it,  which,  tho' 
mountainous,  produces  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  olives,  faftiron, 
honey,  and  all  forts  of  fruit;  fo  that  they  here  abound  with 
all  kinds  of  necefl'aries  for  life.  They  make  a  confiderable 
gain  aifo,  from  the  vaft  quantities  of  fifh  caught  round  this 
ifland. 

There  are  many  other  fmaller  iflands  which  deferve  no  no- 
tice ;  fo  that  we  fhall  refer  to  the  iflands  which  the  Venetians 
poffels  on  the  Ionian  and  Egean  fea,  or  Archipelago ;  the 
chiefeft  whereof  are,  as  follow  : 
Cephalonia  is  one  of  the  largeft  iflands  that  the  Venetians- 
have  in  this  fea.  It  is  very  fertile,  efpecially  in  red  wines, 
excellent  Mufcadine  railins  and  currants,  and  delicate  oii-; 
wherein  all  the  people  here  carry  on  a  very  advantageous  traf- 
fic. Here  is  a  fpacious  port,  and  well  fheltered  on  all  fides, 
but  not  good  for  anchoring  of  (hipping.  At  the  entrance  is 
a  large  village,  where  moll  of  the  raifin  merchants  refide. 
There  are  alfo  two  more  ports  ;  the  one  at  Percarda,  the 
other  at  Luxun  ;  the  former  for  fmail,  the  latter  for  larger 
veflels.  It  is  under  the  38th  degree  of  latitude,  and  20  of 
eaft  longitude. 
Corfu  is  the  next  confiderable  ifland  on  this  coafi  for  bignefs, 
but  much  more  for  it's  wealth  and  populoufnefs.  It  extends 
itfelf  along  the  coafts  called  Delia  Chimera,  from  north  to 
fouth  about  50  miles.  This  ifland  is  very  falubrious,  and 
well  peopled,  it  being  computed  to  have  about  fixty  thou- 
fand  fouls.  It  furnifhes  Venice  with  vaft'  quantities  of  fait, 
and  is,  befides,  very  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  all 
forts  of  fruits,  and  trees  for  timber,  efpecially  cedar. 
Zant,  or  the  golden  ifland,  as  it  is  called,  is  fituate  on  the 
fame  coaff,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Cephalonia,  from  which  it 
is  divided  by  a  channel  about  12  miles  in  breadth.  The 
country  is  very  fruitful  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  a  great  variety 
of  the  moft  delicate  fruits,  efpecially  the  Mufcadine  grapes ; 
which,  as  that  fort  of  wine  is  pretty  common  in  Italy,  they 
here  moftly  dry  up,  and  fend  into  England,  Holland,  &c. 
with  many  other  commodities ;  on  which  account  it  is  ("aid' 
to  be  a  golden  ifland  to  the  Venetians,  as  all  places  which 
afford  a  good  commerce,  are  much  better  than  mines  of  gold 
to  the  ftates,  to  which  they  belong. 

The  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  here  a  faclory  and  conful,  and 
a  number  of  merchants  and  factors  for  the  ftaple  commodi- 
ties of  this  place,  raifins  and  currants,  which  are  very  fine 
and  cheap  :  but  our  nation  is  efteemed  the  greateft  promoter 
of  that  trade,  as  they  deftroy  more  of  that  commodity,  than 
perhaps,  half  of  Europe  befides  j  which  is  a  great  difadvan- 
tage  to  thefe  kingdoms,  and  therefore  behoves  us  to  think  of 
ways  and  means  to  provide  ourfelves  with  what  fruits  we  ftand 
in  need  of,  in  our  own  colonies ;  which  we  have  great  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  is  far  from  impracticable.     See  the  articles 
Wines,  and    Plantations.      Zant   (lands   between   Ce- 
phalonia, and  the  cape  Tornefe  in  Morea  ;  about  15  miles 
fouth  of  the  former,  and  12  weft  from  the  latter,  under  the 
38th  degree  of  latitude,  and  21  eaft  longitude. 
Milo  is  a  fmall  ifland,  fituate  on  the  Egean  fea,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  Archipelago,  [fee  Archipelago]  and  is 
about  60  miles  in  compafs,  and  of  a  round  figure,    well  peo- 
pled and  cultivated,  and  has  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  com- 
modious havens  in  all  the  Mediterranean.    The  port  of  Milo 
is  6  miles  long,  3  broad,  and  hath  a  fufficient  depth  of  water 
for  fhips  of  any  burthen,  but  is  moftly  frequented  by  pirates. 
The  ifland  is  pleafant  and  fruitful,  though  mountainous,  ex- 
cept a  fine  plain  of  about  6  or  7  miles  in  length;  in  which 
is  fituate  Milo,  the  capital  of  the  ifland. 
The  mines  of  iron  here  are  very  advantageous ;  and  one  part 
of  the  city,  called  St.  Jean  di  Ferro  (St.  John  of  Iron)  is 
moftly  employed  in  manufacturing  it,  and  keeps  a  perpetual 
fire  for  that  purpofe.     This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  thing  that 
keeps  the  city  tenantable ;  fince,  befides  the  unwholefomenefs 
of  the  air,  it  is,  in  many  other  refpecls,  made  more  fo,  ef- 
pecially from  the  filthinefs  of  the  ftreets,  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  hogs  that  are  there  reared  and  killed. — Notwithftand- 
ing  all  this,  the  people  live  here  at  a  high  rate,  every  thing 
being  in  great  plenty  and  cheap,  from  the  commerce  they 
drive. 
Cerigo  is  the  fartheft  weftern  ifland  in  the  Egean  fea,  or  Ar- 
chipelago, and  lies  12  miles  to  the  fouth  of  cape  St.  Angelo 
in  Morea.      It   is  mountainous   and   barren,  and    produces 
hardly  corn  and  wine  fufficient  for  it's  inhabitants,  but  hath 
plenty  of  other  provifions,  which   are  here  very  cheap.     It 
hath  but  one  good  harbour,  which  ftands  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  it,  and  can  contain  above  50  large  veflels,  and  may  be 
fhut  with  a  chain. 
Cimolo  is  a  fmall  ifland,  about  18  or  20  miles  in  compafs, 
and  is  barren  and  mountainous.     Tha  inhabitants  are  moftly 
Greeks,  but   rude  and  ignorant,  living  chiefly  on  the  de- 
bauchery of  the  pirates  and  corfairs,  who  frequent  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  women,  who  are  here  both  handfome  and  kind 
enough  to  keep   up  a  conftant  and  advantageous  commerce 
with  them. 
Turkish  Dalmatia.     The  Turks  have  fkirts  of  the  upland 
country,  towards  the  limits  of  Servia  and  Bofnia;  where  the 
moft  confiderable  cities  and  towns  are  as  follow  : 
Nauenta  is  feated  on  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame 


name,  which  failing  there  into  the  gulph  of  Venice,  forms 
a  (mall  bay,  called  the  bay  of  Narenta.  This  city  is  50 
miles  diftant  from  Spalato  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  25  from 
Ragufa  towards  the  north.  It's  territory  connfts  of  one  finule 
valley,  about  30  miles  long  :  the  river  Narenta  overflows  it, 
during  certain  months  of  the  year  ;  which  renders  the  coun- 
try extremely  fruitful,  which  produces  plenty  of  corn. 

Racusian  Dalmatia  lies  on  the  fea  coaft,  partly  ifland,  and 
peninfula,  which  latter  is  called  Sabioncello,  and  partly  on  the 
mam  land  of  Dalmatia,  which  bounds  it  on  the  eaft,  and 
partly  on  the  north  ;  as  the  bay  of  Narenta,  and  the  ifland  of 
Liefina,  do  on  the  north  and  weft,  and  the  Adriatic  fea  on 
the  fouth.  The  country  is  about  60  miles  long,  but  not  pro- 
portionably  broad.  The  foil  is  not  over  fruitful,  but  the 
country  is  pretty  populous. 
The  chief  towns  belonging  to  this  republic  are, 

Ragusa,    Ragusi-Vecchio,   Stagna,    Stagno  Piccolo, 
but  they  have  no  extraordinary  trade. 
To  the  Ragufians  are  alfo  fubject  the  following  iflands  : 

Meleda,  feated  near  the  peninfula  of  Sabioncello,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  ftreight.  It  is  about  30  miles  in 
length  from  eaft  to  weft ;  but  it's  breadth  is  very  unequal^ 
the  coaft,  efpecially  towards  the  north,  being  cut  by  man/ 
bays  and  inlets 

The  fea  hereabouts  abounds  with  fifh,  and  the  foil  of  this. 
ifland  is  very  fit  for  vineyards,  producing  very  heady  red 
wine  :  it  abounds  alfo  with  orange  and  lemon-trees  ;  but  it 
does  not  produce  corn  enough  for  the  ufe  of  it's  inhabitants, 
though  they  are'not  much  above  two  thoufand.  In  this  ifland 
are  fix  villages,  with  feveral  ports  and  harbours,  the  chief 
of  which  lie  on  that  coaft  which  looks  towards  the  main 
land  :  the  whole  ifland  is  governed  by  a  gentleman  who  takes 
the  title  of  Count,  and  is  appointed  annually  by  the  grand 
council  of  Ragufa* 

Cuzzola  is  feparated  from  the  peninfula  of  Sabioncello,  by  a 
ftreight  about  fix  miles  broad,  called  the  gulph  of  Santa  Croce; 
it's  greateft  length  is  of  about  40  miles,  and  it's  breadth  10 
or  j  2.  Here  are  five  villages  very  well  peopled.  The  ifland 
abounds  with  forefts,  which  afford  great  plenty  of  timber  for 
fhip-biiiiding.  In  thefe  forefts  there  is  a  kind  of  animal  called  j 
Zachalia,  pretty  much  like  dogs,  whofe  fkins  ferve  to  make 
fome  indifferent  furs.  This  ifland  belonged  formerly  to  the 
Ragufians,  but  they  have  yielded  it  to  the  Venetians. 

Remarks. 

The  coafts  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  are  full  of  very  good  bar- 1 
bours,  flrong  towns,  good  rivers,  and  people  enough,  butl 
not  much  trade  upon  the  whole.  The  people  are  a  hardy, 
military  race,  not  inured  to  commerce  or  arts,  nor  inclined  tc 
the  fea,  or  much  to  (hip-building,  either  for  their  own  trade,! 
or  that  of  others  :  fo  that  the  Venetians  are  not  to  expeel  any! 
great  advantage  in  point  of  trade  from  that  part  of  Dalmatia,! 
which  is  under  their  dominions,  unkfs  it  fhould  appear  theyl 
had  changed  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  put  manufactures, 
into  their  hands. 

The  chief  benefit  the  Venetians  have  from  this  country,  is 
that  they  receive  a  great  quantity  of  corn  and  mutton  fron 
hence,  and  fome  black  cattle;  but  though  the  coaft  is  the  Ve-j 
netians,  the  country  is  not  theirs  far  within  the  land  ;  it  is 
partly  the  Emperor's,  efpecially  the  Croatian  fide,  and  a  gread 
part  of  the  Dalmatian  fide  belongs  to  the  Turks. 
The  coaft  is  interfperfed  with  iflands  which,  as  well  as  the  in-| 
land  towns  on  the  continent,  are  generally  well  fortified  : 
that  what  trade  they  have  is  well  guarded;  and  as  they  ard 
often  alarmed,  the  people  are  brave,  which  makes  the  feamer 
on  this  fhore  be  efteemed  the  beft  the  Venetians  have,  onlJ 
they  are  but  few  in  number  :  fome  of  them,  indeed,  ar^ 
tolerably  good  failors,  and  the  Venetians  frequently  hire  ther 
and  their  fhips  alfo  for  their  merchandizing  voyages;  thej 
being  efteemed  good  pilots,  as  well  as  bold  fellows. 
The  fifhermen  here  work  in  larger  boats  than  ufual,  becauf 
as  Venice  is  the  only  market  for  their  fifh,  fo  the  gulph  beinj 
at  the  north  part  of  the  Dalmatian  coaft,  at  leaft  60  or  81 
miles  over,  they  muft  have  good  boats,  the  fea  fometimes  bel 
ing  very  tempeftuous. 

The  feamen  here  are  called  Venetians,  though  they  are  nc 
fo ;  and  the  landmen  are  called  Mortaques,  though  they  arl 
both  Dalmatians  or  Croatians.     But  they  all  fpeak  Italiar 
or  rather  a  kind  of  Lingua  Frank,  common  to  all  the  fea 
faring  people  in  the  Levant. 

The  Venetians  make,  however,  fome  advantage  of  trade  th| 
way,   by  furnifhing  all  the  people  with  cloaths  and  manufac 
turcs  of  all  kinds,  alfo  with  ammunition,  and  fire-arms,   an| 
weapons  of  all  forts ;  nor  do  they  fuffer  any  body  to  trad 
with  the  Dalmatians,  but  themfelves  and  the  Ragufians. 
The  republic  of  Ragufa  is  a  place  of  trade,  and,  as  they  ail 
a  free  ftate,  fo   they  have  a  free   trade,  as  well  among  it 
Turks  as  Chriftians.     The  number  of  their  people  creauj 
them  a  trade;  but   they  have  no  extraordinary  commerd" 
weftward,  and  we  rarely  fee  a  fhip  or  bark  of  Ragufa  on  thl 
fide  the  Archipelago,  or  on  this  fide  of  Italy. 
They  trade  chiefly  among  the  Turks,  and  under  their  pre  J 
tcclion,  and  principally  when  the  Venetians  have  a  war  wii ) 
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fhc  Turks  ;  then  the  peaceable  Ragufians  are  the  carriers  of 
th;it  part  of  the  world,  tor  they  go  and  come  free  on  both  fides 
The  time  of  war,  therefore,  is  the  harveft  of  the  Ragufian 
commerce  j  for,  as  they  pafi  and  repafs  to  Conltantinoplc, 
to  Smyrna,  Salonichi,  to  Alexandria,  and  to  Venice,  they 
arc  hired  to  all  thofe  places  by  the  Venetians,  and  fometimes 
by  the  Turks. 

They  are  alfo  conftant  traders  at  the  imperial  port  of  Trieftc, 
and  bring  thither  all  the  merchandizes  of  the  Levant,  and 
the  like  to  Venice  :  fo  that  they  are  the  proper  medium  of 
trade  when  it  is  interrupted  by  a  war.  They  are  efteemed 
excellent  feamen,  but  you  hardly  ever  find  them  failing  in 
any  (hips  but  their  own ;  nor  will  they,  on  any  occafion, 
be  hired  cither  as  victuallers,  tenders,  or  tranfports,  or  for 
any  other  bufinefs,  againft  the  Turks ;  which  is  political, 
they  preferving,  by  that  means,  the  friendfhip  of  the  Turks  ; 
and  as  they  live,  as  it  were,  under  the  Turkifh  power,  they 
would  miftake  their  interett  if  they  provoked  them  on  war- 
like conjunctures. 

DAMASK,  a  filk  fluff,  with  a  raifed  pattern,  fo  as  that  which 
hath  the  right  fide  of  the  damafk,  is  that  which  hath  the 
flowers  raifed  and  fattincd. 

Damafks  fhould  be  of  drelTed  filk,  both  in  warp  and  in  woof  j 
and  in  France  \\  of  an  ell  in  breadth. 

They  have  a  fluff"  in  France,  which  they  call  the  caffart  da- 
mafk, mads  in  imitation  of  the  true  damafk,  but  having  the 
woof  of  hair,  coarfe  filk,  thread,  wool,  or  cotton.  Some 
have  the  warp  of  filk,  and  the  woof  of  thread  ;  others  are  all 
thread,  both  warp  and  woof,  and  others  again  all  of  wool. 
They  are  made  of  three  fizes,  being  either  jfj  lefs  than  half- 
cll,  or  full  hal-fcll,  or  half-ell  ^  wide. 
They  are  made,  in  France,  particularly  at  Chalons  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  in  fome  places  in  Flanders,  as  at  Tournay,  and 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  which  arc  intircly  of  wool. 
Thofe  of  Tournay  are  }  wide,  and  20  ells  long. 
Chinefe,  or  India,  damafks,  are  feven,  eleven,  and  twelve 
ells  in  length,  and  from  \  to-,7^  wide.  They  are  called  Chi- 
nefe, becaufe  for  the  moll  part  coming  from  thence  ;  and 
India  damafks,  becaufe  bought  of  the  Indians  by  the  com- 
pany's factors.     They  are  of  various  colours. 

The  word  Damask  is  alfo  applied  to  a  very  fine  fteel,  in  fome 
parts  of  the  Levant,  chiefly  at  Damafcus  in  Syria,  whence 
it  is  fo  called.  It  is  ufed  for  fword  and  cutlafs-blades,  and  is 
finely  tempered. 

Some  authors  pretend  it  comes  from  the  kingdom  ofGol- 
conda  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  that  the  method  of  tempering 
it  with  allum  was  invented  there,  and  which  the  Europeans 
have  not  yet  been  able  effectually  to  imitate. 

DAMASKEENING,  or  DAM  ASKING,  the  operation 
of  beautifying  iron,  fteel,  &c.  by  making  incifions  therein, 
and  filling  them  up  with  gold  or  filver  wire,  chiefly  ufed 
for  adorning  fword-blades,  guards  and  gripes,  locks  of  pil- 
tols    &c. 

The  name  which  this  art  hath  preferved  fhews  alfo  whence 
we  had  it,  pointing  out  that  famous  city  of  the  Levant  where 
it  was  invented,  or  at  leaft,  whofe  artificers  have  made  the 
fined  pieces  of  work  of  this  kind. 

But,  if  we  owe  the  invention  of  this  kind  of  fculpture  to 
Damafcus,  yet  iVI.  Felibien,  in  his  Principles  of  Architec- 
ture, leems  to  give  the  honour  of  perfecting  this  art  to  France, 
and  pretends  that  Curfinet,  a  cutler  at  Paris,  who  wiou^ht 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  lived  to  the  time  of  Lewis  X;V. 
furpafled  all  others  before  him  herein.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it 
is  certain  there  have  been  fince  fevcral  French  cutlers  not  in- 
ferior to  Curfinet. 

They  only  damafk,  at  prefent,  the  hilts  of  fwords,  and  fome 
part  of  the  blades  ;  fuits  of  armour,  and  horfe- trappings, 
were  damafked,  when  they  were  in  fafhion;  but,  if  thefe  are 
at  any  time  made  now,  they  are  plain. 

Damafking  partakes  of  the  mofaique,  of  engraving,  and  of 
carving.  As  to  the  mofaique,  it  hath  inlaid  work  ;  as  to  en- 
graving, it  cuts  the  metal,  reprefenting  divers  figures;  and 
as  in  chafing,  gold  and  filver  is  wrought  in  relievo. 
There  are  two  ways  of  damafking  :  the  one,  which  is  the 
fineft,  is  where  the  metal  is  cut  deep  with  proper  inftruments, 
and  inlaid  with  thick  gold  and  filver  wire ;  the  other  is  only 
Superficial. 

In  the  firft  the  incifions  are  made  in  the  dove-tail  manner, 
that  the  gold  and  filver  wire,  which  is  forcibly  drove  in,  may 
be  firmly  fixed.  In  the  other,  having  heated  the  fteel  'till  it 
becomes  of  a  blue,  or  violet  colour,  they  hatch  it  over  and 
acrofs  with  the  knife,  then  draw  the  defign,  or  ornaments 
intended,  with  a  fine  brafs  point,  or  bodkin  ;  which  done, 
they  take  fine  gold  wire,  and  chafing  it  according  to  the  fi- 
gure before  defigned,  they  carefully  fink  it  into  the  hatches 
of  the  metal,  with  a  tool  fuitable  to  the  occafion. 
Several  artifans  are  permitted  by  their  ftatutes  to  adorn  their 
works  by  damafkeening ;  among  others,  the  cutlers,  gun- 

.  fmiths,  fpurriers,  and  armourers. 

DAMASSE',or  PETITE  VENISE,  a  kind  of  wrought 
linnen  made  in  Flanders,  fo  called  from  the  fafhion  of  it's 
large  flowers,  fornething  like  thofe  of  damafks :  it  is  ufed 
chiefly  for  tables.  A  table-cloth  and  a  dozen  napkins  of  this 
fort  is  called  a  damafk  fer vice. 
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There  is  alfo  a  filk  fluff"  fo  called,  which  looks  like  a  damafk 
on  one  fide,   and  on  the  other  is  plain. 
DANCING-  MASTER,  he  who  teacheth  to  dance. 
The  reader  will  doubtlefs  be  furprized   to  find    this  article  in 
a  Commercial  Dictionary  j  nor  fhould  we,   though  Mr.  Sa- 
vary  has  taken  notice  of  it,  was  it  not  to  fhev.   the  hnglifh 
reader,  that  every  kind  of  bufinefs  in  France  is  under  iui, 
able  regulations ;  which  1  have  done  with  a  view  to  convince 
this  nation,  that  the  profperity  and  fplendor  of  that  kingJom 
has  not  fprung  from  chance,  but  refined  policy. 
The  ffatutes  of  this  company  are  of  the  year  1658,   given, 
approved,  and    confirmed    by   Lewis   XIV.  enrolled  in   the 
Chatelet  the  13th  of  January,    1659,  and  in  parliament  the 
22d  of  Auguft  following. 

The  chitf,  or  head  of  the  company,  and  who  governs  with 
the  matters  of  the  fraternity,  hath  the  title  and  quality  of  king 
of  all  the  violins,  dancing-mafters,  and  muficians,  both  high 
and  low,  in  the  kingdom.  He  does  not  enter  on  his  charge 
by  election,  but  by  letters  of  commilTion  from  the  king,  as 
being  one  of  the  officers  of  his  houfhold. 
As  to  the  matters  of  the  fraternity,  they  are  elected  yearly 
by  plurality  of  voices,  and  hold  the  fame  place  in  that  body 
for  their  authority  and  functions,  as  the  wardens  in  the  other 
companies. 

There  are  two  rcgiftrics,  where  the  inde  I  urea  of  apprenticc- 
fly'p,  and  copies  of  freedom  are  to  d  ;   thai   of  the 

king  of  the  violins,  and  that  of  the  the  fral   r nity. 

Apprentices  are  bound  for  four  years,   but  !>c 

given  them.     The  cai  ire  to  perform  be. 

of  the  violins,  who   ma)     u. union  there  24   mafttu 
plcafure ;  but  only  ic  for  the  I [bns,    and  the  hufbands  ot  . 
ters  daughters:  all  of  them  have  their  lettas  from  this  king. 
The  violins  of  the  king's  chamber  arc  rccei     d  by  theii    dif- 
cretionary  warrants  ;   however,  they  pay  the  f-cs. 
None  who  is  not  a  matter  may   keep  a  ball-room,   rr  fchool, 
whether  for  dancing  or  inftruments,  noi   give  fcrenades,  or 
concerts   ac   weddings,  or   public   aflembliei  :    even    matters 
themfelvcs  are  prohibited  from   playing   in  taverns  and 
mous  places,   on  pain  of  fine  to  be  levied,  as  by  decree  of 
the  Chatelet  of  the  2d  of  March,    1644,  and  of  the  parlia- 
ment the  nth  of  July,  1648. 

Laflly,  the  king  of  the  violins  is  permitted  to  nominate  the 
lieutenants  in  every  city,  for  caufing  the  flatutc;  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  receiving  and  ratifying  letters,  iffiiiug  out  all  provi- 
fional  letters  on  the  faid  king's  prcfentation ;  which  lieute- 
nants are  intitlcd  to  one  moiety  of  the  Uid  king's  fees  for  the 
reception  of  apprentices  and  matters. 

Remarks. 

'Tis  certain,  that  regulations  of  this  kind,  in  regard  even  to 
the  profeffion  of  dancing  mailers,  have  not  a  little  contri- 
buted to  render  the  French  nation  famous  over  all  Europe, 
for  excelling  in  this  art,  both  in  theory  and  practice  :  indeed, 
the  natural  fprightlincfs  and  vivacity  of  thefe  people  in  ge- 
neral, may  adminifter  fornething  to  the  perfection  for  which 
they  are  fo  remarkable  :  yet  this  alone,  without  being  con- 
trolled by  fuitable  regulation?,  might  not  have  anfwered 
the  end. 

Though  various  concurrent  caufes  may  jointly  help  to  make 
monfieur  furpafs  others  in  giving  inflections  for  this  orna- 
mental accomplifhment,  yet  all  thefe  would  hardly  have  the 
apparent  effect,  without  fornething  of  ftate  policy  to  coun- 
tenance, and  encourage  this  gay  fpirit. 
That  the  court  of  France,  and  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
that  kingdom,  feem  to  have   an  ambition  to  attract:  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world,    from  the  fplendor  and  elegancy  of  their 
dancing,  as  well  as  their  other  belle*  aflemblees,   will  hardly 
be  doubted  by  thofe  who  have  feen  them. 
Whether  the  cultivating  the  arts  of  gaiety  to  the  degree 
this  nation   feems  fo  induttrioufly   to  do,  be   merely  ou;ng 
to  a  natural  difpofuion  for  the  external  politefle,  or  to  ftate- 
craft,    or    to    both,     we   fhall    not   enquire:    cer:a  n    it   is, 
this  gives  fuch   an   attractive   power   to    that  kingdom,  as 
to  draw  thither  the  moft  illuffrious,  both  young  and  old,  of 
all  nations  in  Chrittendom ;  the  one  for  erudition  and   tra- 
vel, the- other  for   pleafure   and  joyous   amufement.     Dees 
not  this  occafion   the  fpending   immenfe   fums   in   France  ? 
Nay,  it   is  to  be  queftioned,  whether  that  nation  has  any 
fingle  fund  that  brings  more  treafure  into  it,  than  what  pro- 
ceeds from  general  fources  of  this  kind.     With   what  con- 
tempt is  a  dancing-matter  looked  upon  among  us,  who  is  not 
either  a  Frenchman,  or  has  not  been  fome  time  in  France  to 
gain  that  air,  that  je  ne  fcay  quoy  of  this  kingdom  ?  lt~  our 
ftage-dancers  are  not  a   la  mode  de  France,  our  fingers  and 
muficians  Italians,  who  that  is  remarkable  either  lor  tatte  or 
diftinction,  would  be  feen  at  our  public  theatres  and  operas? 
It  matters  little  to  a  ftate,  by  what  ways  and   means  riches 
are  brought  into  it,    provided   they  are   fo :  if  fome  nations 
have  the  knack  of  fiddling  and   finging  others  out  of  their 
money  ;  if  fome  have  the  art  of  painting  or  dancing  wealth 
into  their  public  treafury,  why  are  not  thefe  meafures  as 
laudable  and  politic  to  aggrandize  ftates  as  any  other?  The 
money  brought  into  nations  by  fuch  means,  being  all  clear 

gain, 
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gain,  without  any  fort  of  hazard,  why  are  they  lefs  eligible 
than  others  ? 

'  Fwas  nor,  perhaps,  the  Icaft  material  branch  of  Lewis  the 
XlVth's  fyftem  of  policy,  to  inftitute  feminaries  in  the  ftate 
for  education  of  every  kind,  and  lib-rally  to  reward  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  all  forts,  in  order  to  ground  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation upon  plans  better  calculated  for  the  improvement  of 
youth  than  any  other,  piobably,  in  Europe.  Nor  has  this 
proved  only  of  unfpeakable  emolument  to  the  nobles  and 
gentry  of  that  kingdom,  by  fupplying  a  fucceffion  of  men  of 
diftin^uifhed  abilities  to  manage  it's  affairs  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  honour  and  advantage,  but  thefe  literary  efta- 
blifhments  have  repaid  their  expence  to  the  crown  in  a  ten- 
fold degree,  by  the  money  they  have  occafioned  to  be  fpent 
by  foreigners  upon  their  account. 

The  French  have  no  occaiion  to  fend  their  youth  of  figure 
and  condition  abroad  for  education,  and  therefore  it  is  they 
travel  little  themfelves,  but  receive  all  travellers,  and  grow 
wif~  by  flaying  at  home.  On  the  contrary,  whether  we  have 
occafion  or  no,  'tis  become  fashionable  to  fend  the  fons  of 
our  greateft  families  to  foreign  univerfuies  and  colleges.  Why 
are  thefe  things  fo  ?  Will  not  our  own  feminaries  of  litera- 
ture afford  as  gteat  benefit,  even  with  regard  to  polite  and 
ornamental,  as  well  as  folid  erudition  of  every  kind  ?  If  they 
will  not,  as  they  are  at  prefent  conftituted,  are  they  not  ca- 
pable of  doing;  fo  ?  Will  not  the  great  and  generous  en- 
dowments of  Oxfoid  and  Cambridge,  admit  of  giving  due 
encouragement  to  the  ablell  profeffors  of  every  kind  ?  They 
certainly  will. 

No  nation  have  exceeded  Britons  in  every  art  and  feience, 
in  every  part  of  ufefui  or  polite  literature.  Though  we 
may  not  equal  our  neighbours  the  French  in  the  vivacity  of 
the  heel,  they  have  never  in  general  furpaffed  us  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  head  ;  unlefs  now  and  then  in  fome  political 
Strokes,  which  we  mult  allow  to  have  been  mafterly  :  yet 
this  has  been  the  fault  of  particular  minifters,  not  that  of  the 
BritiSh  genius  in  general. 

Why  may  not  our  Englifh  univerfities  be  rendered  the  refort 
of  foreigners  of  distinction,  as  well  as  thofe  of  any  other 
country  ?  Might  not  this  occafion  as  much  money  to  be 
fpent  in  the  nation  by  foreigners,  as  is  now  fpent  out  of  it 
for  travel,  and  the  like  occaiion  ? 

That  our  univerfities,  indeed,  did  not  admit  of  that  uni- 
verfal  knowledge  that  was  defirable,  his  late  majefty  f&on 
discovered,  upon  his  acceflion  to  the  crown  of  thefe  king- 
doms :  wherefore  in  his  great  wifdoni,  he  eftablifhed  pro- 
feflbrs  for  the  ftudy  of  modern  hiflory  and  the  modern  lan- 
guages. If  thefe  inftitutions  fhould  be  rendered  mere  fine- 
cures,  and  by  no  means  anfwer  the  wife  and  gracious  inten- 
tions of  fhe  king,  why  is  not  effectual  care  taken  that  they 
fhould  do  fo  ? 

Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  but  fuch  was  the  difcernment  of  his 
majefty,  that  he  hoped  and  defired,  that  his  royal  example 
would  be  followed,  by  inftitutions  of  the  like  kind,  at  every 
college  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Had  this  been  the  cafe, 
there  would  not  by  this  time,  have  been  any  living  language 
in  Europe,  which  might  not  have  been  fpoken  with  as  much 
purity  and  elegance  at  thefe  Englifh  feminaries,  as  any  court 
in  Chriftendom  ?  By  which  means,  might  not  our  Britifh 
nobility  and  gentry,  have  become  as  familiar  with  all  the 
European  languages,  or  with  the  principal  of  them,  as  with 
their  own,  and  thofe  of  the  antients?  This  would  have  been, 
we  conceive,  the  natural  way  to  have  drawn  foreigners, 
more  or  lefs,  of  the  firft  rank  and  fortunes,  from  all  the 
courts  of  Europe,  to  our  univerfities  ;  which  would  have 
been  attended  with  confequences,  that  might  have  greatly 
promoted  the  interefts  of  thefe  kingdoms.  It  would  have 
rendered  our  language  as  familiar  to  thefe  foreigners,  as 
theirs  would  have  become  to  us;  and  then  why  fhould  not 
the  Englifh  tongue  have  become  as  univerfal  as  the  French  ? 
Which  might  have  been  attended  with  effects  not  lefs  in- 
terefting  to  us,  than  that  policy  has  really  been  to  our  great 
rivals.  This  would  have  naturally  brought  the  greateft  men 
at  all  the  principal  courts,  better  acquainted  with  our  books 
and  conftitution  than  they  at  prefent  are ;  and  what  might 
not  have  been  lefs  beneficial  to  the  nation,  fuch  acquaintance 
and  familiarity  might,  by  this  means,  have  been  cemented 
between  our  Britifh  nobles  and  gentry,  and  thofe  of  other 
nations,  as  to  have  in  their  confequences,  highly  promoted 
the  inte'reft  of  thefe  kingdoms,  and  not  lefs  her  commercial 
than  any  other.  For  long  experience  has  verified,  that  no 
friendfhips  are  more  inviolable  and  honourable,  than  thofe 
contracted  between  fellow-ftudents  and  collegians  :  and,  'tis 
certainly  more  for  the  benefit  of  this  kingdom,  fo  to  form 
and  plan  our  literary  feminaries,  that  foreigners  may  rather 
be  inclined  to  refort  hither  to  fpend  their  money,  and  be 
bred  amongft  us,  than  for  our  great  men  to  be  bred  up  in 
other  countries. 

DANK,  or  DAN  CK,  a  little  piece  of  filver  current  in  Perfia, 
and  fome  parts  of  Arabia.  It  weighs  the  fixteenth  part  of  a 
drachm. 

Dank  is  alfo  a  little  weight,  ufed  by  the  Arabians  to  weigh 
jewels  and  drugs,  when  thefe  laft  arc  ufed  in  the  compofition 
of  medicines.  Ft  is  the  fixth  part  of  an  Arabian  drachm, 
which  is  eight  giains  French  weight. 
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D  AT  E  S  are  a  fruit  fomewhat  of  the  Shape  of  an  acorn  ;  thrv 
are  compofed  of  a  thin,  light,  and  glofly  rrr  mbrane,  fome- 
what pellucid,  and  yellowifh ;  which  contains  a  fine  I 
pulpy  fruit,   which  is  firm,  fweet,  and   fomewhat  vinous  to 
the   tafte,  efculent  and   wholefome,  and   within   this  i$   in- 
clofed  a  folid,  tough,  and  hard  kernel,  of  a  pale  grey 
on  the  otitfide,  and  within  finely  marbled  like  the  nutmeg. 
For  medicinal  ufe  they   are  to   be  chofen  large,   full,   frefh, 
yellow   on    the   furface,    foft   and   tender,    not    too    much 
wrinkled  ;  fuch  as   have  a  vinous  tafte,  and  do  not  rattle 
when  fhaken. 

They  are  produced  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  do  not 
ripen  perfectly  there  :  the  beft  are  from  Tunis  ;  they  are  alfo 
very  fine  and  good  in  Egypt,  and  in  many  parts  cf  the  Eaft. 
Thofe  of  Spain  and  France  look  well,  but  are  never  perfectly 
ripe,  and  are  very  fubject  to  decay. 

They  are  preferved  three  different  ways  ;  fome  prefted  and 
dry,  others  preffed  more  moderately,  and  again  moiftened 
with  their  own  juice,  and  others  not  prefted  at  all,  but 
moiftened  with  the  juice  of  other  dates  as  they  are  packed 
up,  which  is  done  in  bafkets  or  in  fkins.  Thofe  preferved 
this  laft  way  are  much  the  beft.  Dates  have  always  been 
efteemed  moderately  Strengthening  and  aftringent ;  they  are 
prefcribed  for  habitual  diarrhoeas,  weaknefTes  of  the  ftomach, 
and  for  Strengthening  the  womb;  but  at  prefent  are  little 
ufed  in  England,  being  even  left  out  of  the  pedtoral  decoc- 
tions, in  which  they  ufed  to  be  an  ingredient. 

D  A  U  P  H  I  N  E',  in  France,  is  feparated  from  Lyonnois  and 
Languedoc  on  the  weft,  by  the  Rhone,  which  parts  it  on  the 
north  alio  from  Breffe  and  Bugey,  on  the  eaft  it  has  Piedmont, 
and  on  the  fouth  Provence,  and  the  country  of  Avignon. 
The  foil  in  fome  parts  is  very  fruitful,  but  two  thirds  of  the 
province  are  barren  and  mountainous. 

It's  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  Durance,  Ifere,  and  the 
Drome. 

Grenoble  is  the  capital  city,  the  woollen  fluffs,  of  which 
they  make  a  great  many,  are,  but  coarfe,  but  their  fkins  and 
gloves  are  very  much  efteemed. 

Vienne  was  once  a  very  large  and  famous  city,  but  is  at 
prefent  not  above  the  fourth  part  of  it's  former  extent ;  the 
inhabitants  are  very  expert  in  making  divers  forts  of  manu- 
factures, particularly  plates  of  iron  and  fleel,  paper,  &c.  by 
means  of  mills  and  engines  upon  the  river  Jura. 

DEBENTURE,  a  term  in  traffic,  ufed  at  the  cuftom-houfe, 
when  the  exporter  of  any  goods  or  merchandizes,  is  intitled 
by  act  of  parliament  to  any  bounty  or  drawback  on  their  ex- 
portation ;  and  this  debenture  is  a  peculiar  certificate  figned 
by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  which  entitles  the  trader  to 
the  receipt  of  fuch  bounty  or  drawback. 

Remarks. 
The  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed  in  this  kingdom  for  the 
encouragement  of  trade,  making  a  very  confiderable  part  of 
the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms,  and  requiring  all  debentures  up- 
on fuch  occafions  to  be  made  out  correctly,  and  in  due  form, 
according  to  the  feveral  acts  of  parliament  made  in  that  be- 
half, we  have  judged  it  ferviceable  to  all  merchants,  as  well 
at  the  out  ports,  as  at  the  port  of  London,  to  be  well  inform- 
ed in  what  fo  nearly  concerns  their  intereft,  left  (as  was  the 
cafe  the  ot-her  day  with  an  eminent  merchant  of  the  city  of 
London,  in  regard  to  a  drawback)  they  fhould  be  fufferers  for 
want  of  duly  obferving  form  and  time,  in  the  exportation  of 
certificate  goods.     See  the  article  Drawbacks. 

Of  the  nature  of  Debentures,  and  the  feveral  effential 
forms  thereof  relating  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe, 
as  well  at  the  out- ports  as  the  port  of  London. 

*  All  merchandizes  that  are  defigned  to  be  taken  on  hoard 
for  that  voyage,  being  entered  and  Shipped,  and  all  other  re- 
quisites performed,  as  we  have,  and  Shall  reprefent,  at  the  end 
of  every  letter,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods,  and 
the  place  to  be  exported  to;  before  the  veffel  may  depart,  the 
mafter  muft  deliver  to  the  collector,  &c.  a  content  (ufually 
called  in  the  out-ports  a  report)  in  writing,  under  his  hand,  of 
the  name  of  every  merchant  and  other  perfon,  that  Shall  have 
laden  any  goods  on  board  his  Ship,  together  with  the  marks 
and  numbers  of  the  goods;  and  muft  publicly,  in  the  open 
cuftom-houfe,  upon  oath,  anfwer  to  fuch  queftions  as  Shall  be 
demanded  of  him  by  the  collector,  &c. 

*  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  §.3. 

But,  before  this  content  or  report  be  fworn  to  by  the  mafter, 
it  muft  be  compared  by  the  fearcher,  furveyor,  and  land- 
waiter,  with  the  merchant's  endorfements  on  their  cockcts ; 
and,  if  found,  to  agree,  the  fame  muft  be  certified  thereon  : 
the  form  of  which  content  or  report,  and  the  execution  of 
what  is  required  to  be  done,  muft  be  as  follows  ; 

Port  of  South- 7  In  the  Ship  Taviftock  of  London,  Britifh 
ampton.  J    built,  property  all  Britifh,  about  two  hun-l 

dred  tons,  with  thirty-nine  men,  of  which-l 
thirty-feven  are  British  men,  and  two  are  f 
foreigners,  befides  Daniel  Bright,  a  BritifhJJ 
man,  mafter  for  this  prefent  voyage  to  J  a-;.  J 
maica  in  America. 

Mark* 
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Marks  Numb. 

S.G.       i 
w  T  (  i  a  3 

9 
3 


R.  G. 
J.H. 


R.  A. 


Out. pack. 

i  box 

3  boxes  ) 
i  bale  ) 
i  box 

i  trunk 
I  box 
i  cheft 

4  cafks 
3  trunks 


r  i  i  box      "J 

j  3  a  6     4  cafks     f 
(.7  a  9     3  trunks  J 

C. 

Lcofe-{77 

Examined  by  the  cockets, 

D.  E.   Searcher, 

E.  F.  Surveyor, 

F.  G.  Land- waiter. 


Inw.cont. 

lace 

fundry  goods 

fundry  goods 
ftockings 


Exporters. 

Sam.  Grimes 

Will.  Turner 

Rog.  Grainger 
James  Hart 


fundry  goods       Robert  Afhby 


o  iron 
o  cord. 

Sigr 


Oliv.  Seldon 
-Daniel  Bright. 


Suprafcriptam  decla- 
rationem  omni  modo 
efTe  veram,  ad  fancla 
Dei  evangelia  diftus 
Daniel  Bright 
Solenniter  juravit  1  + 
die  Martii  1730,  co- 
ram nobis 

A.  B.    Collector  or 
Cuftomer, 

B.  C  Comptroller. 

Or,  if  the  mafter  be 

a  quakcr, 
Suprafcriptam  decla- 
rationcm  omni  modo 
efTe  veram,  didlus 
Daniel  Bright 
Solenniter  declaravit 
il  die  Martii  1730, 
coram  nobis 

A.  B.   Collector  or 
Cuftomer, 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 


Youdofwear  [or,  if  a  quakcr,  folemn- 
ly,  fincerely,  and  truly  declare  and  af- 
firm] That  the  entry  or  content  above 
written,  now  tendered  and  fubferibed 
by  you,  is  a  juft  report  of  the  name  of 
your  fhip,  its  burden,  built,  proper- 
ty, numbers  and  country  of  mariners, 
the  prcfent  mafrer  and  voyage  ;  and 
that  it  further  contains  a  juft  and  true 
account  of  all  the  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandizes,  laden  on  board  your  faid 
fhip  for  this  prefent  voyage,  together 
with  the  particular  marks,  numbers, 
quantities,  qualities,  and  properties  of 
the  fame,  to  the  beft  of  your  know- 
ledge and  belief}  and  that  if  you  have 
on  board  any  certificate-goods,  or 
goods  that  receive  a  draw-back,  bounty, 
or  premium  from  his  majefty  on  expor- 
tation, you  will  not  fuller  them  to  be 
relandcd,  or  unfhipped  in  order  to  be 
relanded,  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain, 
without  the  prefen.ee  of  an  officer  of 
the  curtoms :  and  that  you  will  not 
take  in  any  more  goods  for  this  prefent 
voyage,  without  duly  entering  the 
fame,  and  adding  them  to  this  report. 
So  help  you  God 

Daniel  Bright. 


The  fhip  being  thus  cleared,   it  is  to  be  noted  in  the  margin 

of  the  {hip's  entry-book  outwards,  mentioning  the  particular 

rid,  if  the  mafter  fhould  afterwards  take  in  any  more 

j  they   muft  be  added  to  the  report,  underneath  the 

.  goods,  thus : 

Added  the  24th  of  March,  1730. 
B.  R.  No.  3.    1  Cheft   Glafs  and  earthen  ware     B.  Reeves. 

Examined  by  the  cockets,  Signed — Daniel  Bright. 

D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.  Surveyor, 

F.  G.  Land-waiter. 

And  then  the  report  muft  be  fworn  to  de  novo,  inferting  the 

day,  under  that  fworn  to  before  :  the  like  muft  be  repeated  as 

often  as  any  goods  are  taken  in  after  clearing. 

If  a  fhip  trades  in  goods  for  different  places,   they  fhould  be 

particularly  diftinguifhed  in  the  report :  as  fuppofe  the  afore- 

faid  veffel  had  taken  in  goods  for  Ireland,    Madeira,   and 

Jamaica. 

For  Ireland. 
S.  G.         1  1  box        lace  Samuel  Grimes. 

For  Madeira. 


W.  T. 


R.  G. 


U 


to  3 


1  bale"  j  fundry  Z°°6s 
For  Jamaica. 

fundry  goods 


l  box 


Will.  Turner. 


Rog.  Grainger. 


The  mafter  having  cleared,  all  the  cockets  are  to  be  delivered 
to  the  fearcher,  furveyor,  and  land-waiter,  who  are  to  ex- 
amine the  fhip,  to  fee  if  there  be  any  more  goods  on  board 
than  mentioned  in  the  indorfements  of  the  cockets  ;  and,  if 
there  be  not,  they  are  to  difcharge  the  tidefmen,  and  deliver 
the  cockets  to  the  mafter,  permitting  him  to  proceed  on  his 
voyage. 

And,  if  after  a  fhip  has  cleared  for  foreign  parts,  at  any  one 
port  of  Great-Britain,  fhe  fhould  proceed  to  any  other  to  take 
in  more  goods,  fhe  muft  alfo  clear  at  each  of  thofe  refpefrive 
ports ;  and  the  goods  taken  in  at  the  former,  muft  be  fpeci- 
fied  in  thefe  ports :  as  fuppofe  the  fore-mentioned  fhip  was  to 
proceed  to  Chichefler,  in  the  report  muft  be  mentioned  the 
goods  fhipped  at  Southampton,  and  alfo  thofe  taken  in  there, 
and  fo  at  every  port. 
Vol.  I. 
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Of  the  aforcfaid  reports,  two  arc  to  be  fubferibed  by  the 
mafter;  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken  in  a  book  t  >  be  kept  at 
the  port  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  the  other  on  look  paper,  to  be 
kept  on  a  file,  till  the  end  ot  each  quarter,  when  they  are  to 
be  tranfmitted  to  the  regifter  general  of  all  fl  mg  to 

Great-Britain,  to  be  examined  whether  duly  fworn  to  and 
attefted,  and  the  {hips  navigated  according  to  the  adt  of 
navigation. 

The  fhips  being  regularly  cleared  out  and  difcharged  accord- 
ins;  to  the  foregoing  directions,  and  adtually  failed  out  ot  the 
port  on  their  intended  voyages,  debentures  may  be  made  out 
from  the  exporters  entries,  in  order  to  obtain  the  drawbacks, 
allowances,  bounties,  or  premiums,  that  are  due  on  exporta- 
tion of  any  goods  on  board  :  *  the  which  debentures  for  foreign 
goods,  are  to  be  paid  within  one  month  after  demand,  t  And, 
in  making  out  thefe  debentures,  it  mvft  be  obierved,  I  hat 
every  piece  of  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  containing  any 
debenture  for  drawing  back  cuftoms  or  duties,  muft,  before 
writing,  be  ftamped,  and  pay  a  duty  of  tight-pence. 

•  2d  Rule  of  book  of  rates. 

f  9  Ann.  cap.  13.  §  22,  24. 

The  forms  of  the  fcveral  kinds  of  debentures  are  as  follow  ; 

1.  A  debenture  for  all  corn,  except  malt. 
PortofSouthampton.     Thefe  are  to  certify,    That  . 


Jurat  Caleb  White, 
That  the  contents 
of  the  certificate  are 
true,  coram  nobis 

E.  F.  Colledtor, 

F.  G.  Comptroller. 


Jurat  Caleb  White, 
That  the  corn  here- 
in mentioned,  both 
for  quantity  and  qua- 
lity, was  really  ex- 
ported to  parts  be- 
yond the  feas,  and  is 
not  relanded,  nor  in- 
tended to  be  reland- 
ed in  Great-Britain, 
or  the  iflands  of 
Guernfey  or  Jerfey. 
Jurat  260  die  Ja- 
nuarii  1730,  coram 
nobis 

E.  F.  Colle&or, 

F.  G.  Comptroller. 

Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  feventy- 
pounds,that  the  corn 
above  -  mentioned  , 
(the  danger  of  the 
feas  excepted)  (hall 
be  exported  into  parts 
beyond  the  feas,  and 
not  be  again  landed 
in  the  kingdom  of 
Great-Britain, or  the 
iflands  of  Guernfey 
or  Jerfey. 

E.  F.  Colleaor, 

F.  G.  Comptroller. 


White  have  fhipped  for  Rotterdam,  in 
theGoodfellowofHuII,aBritiIh  fhip, 
whereof  William  Miller,  the  mailer, 
and  two  thirds  of  the  mariner  , 
his  majefty 's  fubje&S,  ninety-one  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  forty  nine  quarters  ot 
rye,  thirty-eight  quarters  five  bufhels 
of  barley,  Winchefter  meafure  ;  and 
that  the  price  of  wheat,  of  the  mea- 
fure afore'aid,  in  the  port  of  South- 
n.  the  laft  market-day,  d,d  not 
exceed  forty-eight  (hillings  per  quarter, 
of  rye  thirty-two  fhil!in«s,  and  of  bar- 
ley twenty- four  (hillings  per  quarter. 


Witntfs  my  hand,  the  Sth  of  Jan.  1 73c, 
Caleb  White; 

See  the  article  Corn. 


The  corn  above-mentioned,  viz.  nine- 
ty-one quarters  of  wheat,  forty-nine 
quarters  of  rye,  and  thirty-eight  quar- 
ters five  bufhels  of  barley,  was  fhipptd 
in  the  faid  fhip  on  the  4th,  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  days  of  January,  1730.  Cer- 
tified the  1 8th  day  of  Jan.  1730. 

A.  B.  Searcher,  B.  C.  Surveyor, 

C.  D.  Land-waiter. 
The  veffel  above-mentioned  is  Britifh 
built  [or  foreign  built  made  free]  ;    the 
mafter  and  two  thirds  of  the  mariners 
his  majefty 's  fubje£ls. 

D.  £.  Surveyor  of  the  aft  of  na- 
vigation. 


On  the  back  of  the  aforegoing  corn-debenture. 
The  money  to  be  paid  for  the  corn  within--*    1.       s.    d. 
mentioned,  purfuant  to  an  acf.  of  parliament,  / 
for  encouraging  the  exportation  of  corn,  a-  V.36       3     o  i 
mounts  to  thirty  fix  pounds,  three  fhillings,  \ 

and  three  farthings  — —  J 

E.F.     Colleaor, 

F.  G.    Cuftomer, 

G.  H.  Comptroller. 

Southampton,  the  27th  day  of.  January,  1730. 
Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiffioners-j 
of  his  majefty 's  cuftoms,  by  the  hands  of  E.  / 
F. — their  colleaor  in  this  port,  the  fum  of  >   36     3     o  | 
thirtv  fix  pounds,  three  {hilling's,  and  three  l 

farthings,  in  full  of  this  debenture   J 

Witnefs  Caleb  White. 

F.  G.  Comptroller. 

But  if  the  colleaor  has  not  money  fufficient  in  his  hands,  to 
pay  the  bountv  due  to  the  exporter,  for  any  corn  but  beer, 
alias  bigg,  malt  made  of  wheat,  and  oatmeal,  he  muft  cer- 
tify the  fame  to  the  commiffioners  as  follows : 
Thefe  are  to  certify  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  of  his 
majefty's  cuftoms,  that  I  have  not  monies  arifing  out  of  the 
8  B  cuftoms 
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cuftoms  and  duties  in  this  port,  chargeable  with  the  payment 
of  the  monies  for  the  exportation  of  corn,  fufficient  to  pay 
this  debenture.  £    R  Cdll.aor. 

The  debenture  being  produced  to  the  commiflioncrs,  their 
fecretary  is  to  examine  it,  and  then  fignify  the  fame  as 
follows : 

1  have  examined  this  debenture,  and  do  find  the  requifites  of 
law  duly  performed  ;  and,  by  the  aforegoing  certificate  of  the 
collector,  it  appears  that  there  is  not  money  in  that  port  to 
pay  the  fame.  Q  H    Secretary. 

Whereupon  the  commiffioners  order  the  payment  as  follows  : 
Cuftom-houfe,  London,  the  3d  day  of  February,  1730. 
You  are,  in  three  months  from  the  date  hereof,  to  pay  in 
full  of  this  debenture,  out  of  the  money  in  your  hands, 
chargeable  with  the  payment  of  money  for  the  exportation  of 
corn,  the  fum  of  thirty-fix  pounds,  three  (hillings,  and  three 
farthings. 
To  M.N.   Efq;  receiver-  H.  J.  "J 

general,  and  cafhier  of  J.  K.    /Commif- 

his  majefty's  cuftoms.  K.  L.  r  fioners. 

See  the  article  Corn.  L.M.J 


A  debenture  for  malt. 
As  to  the  form  of  a  debenture  for  malt  exported,  it  will  ap- 
pear, by  the  following  example,  to  be  not  much  different 
from  that  for  all  other  corn  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
bounty  for  malt  is  not  to  be  computed  on  the  real  quantity 
fhipped,  as  for  all  other  corn,  but  *  after  the  rate  of  thirty 
quarters,  and  no  more  for  every  twenty  quarters  of  barley, 
or  other  corn  or  grain  entered  and  made  into  malt,  as  fhall 
appear  by  a  certificate  from  the  officers,  with  whom  the  corn 
to  be  made  into  malt  for  export,  was  entered  ;  though  the 
barley  or  other  grain,  in  making,  fhould  have  exceeded  or 
fallen  fhort  of  a  quantity  in  proportion  to  thirty  quarters 
malt,  for  every  twenty  quarters  corn. 

*  12  &  13  W.  III.  cap.  10.  §.  9,  &c. 

The  form  of  the  debenture. 


PortofSouthampton. 

Jurat  A.  B.  That 
the  malt  herein-men- 
tioned is  not  reland- 
ed,  or  intended  to  be 
relanded  in  Great- 
Britain,  or  the  iflands 
of  Guernfey  or  Jer- 
fey. 

I4diejanuarii  1730, 
coram  nobis 

B.C.  Collector, 
D.  E.  Comptroller. 


Thefe  are  to  certify,  That  I  A.  B.  of 
Southampton,  did,  on  the  10th  day  of 
January,  1730,  enter  for  Rotterdam, 
on  the  fhip  Goodfellow  of  Hull,  a 
Britifh  fhip,  whereof  William  Miller 
the  mafter,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
mariners,  are  his  majefty's  fubjects, 
one  hundred  and  feventeen  quarters, 
and  two  bufhels  of  malt,  Winchefter 
meafure ;  and  that  the  price  of  malt, 
Winchefter  meafure,  in  the  port  of 
Southampton,  the  laft  market-day,  did 
not  exceed  twenty-four  (hillings  per 
quarter. 

Witnefs  my  hand,  the  10th  day  of 
January,  1730. 

A.B. 


By  a  certificate  produced  to  us  from 
the  proper  officers  of  excife  (which  is 
hereunto  anni-xed)  it  appears,  that  the 
aforefaid  one  hundred  and  feventeen 
quarieis  and  two  bufhels  of  malt  were 
made  from  one  hundred  and  five  quar- 
ters and  one  bufhel  of  barley  [or  other 
giainj :  and  by  an  act  of  3  Geo.  II. 
the  faid  A.  B.  is  entitled  to  a  bounty 
or  premium  of  two  (hillings  and  fix- 
pence  per  quarter  upon  one  hundred 
fifty- feven  quarters  four  bufhels  of 
malt,  being  according  to  the  rate  of 
thirty  quarters  of  malt,  for  every  twen- 
ty quarters  of  barley,  or  other  grain 
malted  for  exportation. 

B.  C.  Collector,  C.  D.  Cuftomer, 
D.  E.  Comptroller. 

The  one  hundred  and  feventeen  quar- 
ters and  two  bufhels  of  malt,  above- 
mentioned,   were  (hipped  in   'he  faid 
(hip,  the  1 2th  day  of  January,  1)30. 
Certified  the  14th  of 
Jan.    1730. 

E.  F.  Searcher, 

F.  G.   Surveyor, 

G   H.  Land-waiter. 

The  veflel  above-mentioned  is  Bntifh- 
built,  the  mafter  and  two  thirds  of  the; 
mariners  his  majefty's  fubjedls. 

H.  I  Surveyor  of  the  a& 
of  navigation. 

On  the  back  of  the  foregoing  malt-debenture. 

The  bounty  money  to  be  paid  for  the  malt}  1.  s.  d. 
within-mentioned,  amounts  to  nineteen  >  19  13  a 
pounds  thirteen  (hillings  and  nine-pence  —  j 

B.  C.  Collector,  C.  D.  Cuftomer,  D.  E.  Comptroller. 


Juravit  A.  B.  That 
the  contents  of  the 
certificate  above- 
mentioned  are  true, 
coram  nobis 

B.C.  Collector, 
D.  E.  Comptroller. 


Bond  is  taken  on  the 
penalty  of  50  pounds, 
that  the  malt  above- 
mentioned  (the  dan- 
ger of  the  feas  ex- 
cepted) (hall  be  ex- 
ported into  parts  be- 
yond the  feas,  and 
not  be  again  landed 
in  the  kingdom  of 
Great-Britain,  or  the 
iflands  of  Guernfey 
or  Jerfey. 

B.C.  Collector, 
D.  E.  Comptroller. 


And,  if  the  collector  hath  not  money  in  his  hands  fufficient 
to  pay  the  bounty,  it  muft  be  certified  to  the  commiffioners, 
in  like  manner  as  for  other  corn. 

And  to  thefe  debentures  muft  be  annexed  the  excife-certifi- 
cates,  from  which  the  bodies  of  the  debentures  were  filled  up, 
as  a  voucher  for  the  computation  of  the  bounty. 
And  when,  for  want  of  money,  any  corn-debentures  are  not 
paid  at  the  port,  but  certified  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuf- 
toms ;  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  exporters,  they  muft  be 
entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  after  the  fol- 
lowing form  :  and  from  thence  muft  be  tranferibed  a  dupli- 
cate in  the  fame  form,  which  muft  be  figned  by  the  collector 
and  comptroller,  and  tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners  as  of- 
ten as  any  debentures  are  made  out  and  certified,  in  order 
to  be  compared  with  the  debentures,  when  produced  for 
payment. 


Port  of  Southampton. 

Corn-debentures  certified  to  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  0/  his  majefty's  cuftoms. 


When 
certified. 


1730 
27  Jan. 


Date  of 
deben- 
tures. 


>73° 
8  Jan. 


Exporter's 
name. 


Caleb  White. 


Ship's  name 
and  place. 


Goodfellow 
of  Hull. 


Matter's 
name. 


William 
Miller. 


Whither 
bound. 


Rotterdam. 


Species  of  corn. 


Wheat, 
q.  b. 
91      — 


Rye.  IBarley.  1  Malt. 
3.     b.|  q.     b.;  q.     b 


H38   5  i- 


Bounty  or 
fum  cer- 
tified. 


36     3 


Whendupli- 
cates  fern  to 
the  commif 
fioners. 


1730. 
28   January 


2.  A  debenture  for  Britifli  manufactures  of  filk. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

Anthony  Toms  did  enter  with  us,  the 
15th  day  of  March,  1730,  in  the 
Goodfellow  of  Hull,  William  Miller, 
mafter,  for  Rotterdam,  twelve  pieces, 
containing  35  pounds  of  wrought  filk, 
avoirdupoife  weight,  all  Britifh  manu- 
facture, as  appears  by  certificate  under 
the  hand  of  Anthony  Toms. 

A.  B.  Colleaor,   B.  C.  Cuftomer, 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Bond  is  taken  in 
the  penalty  of  feventy 
pounds,  that  the 
wrought  filk  above- 
mentioned,  or  any 
part  thereof,  fhall 
not  be  relanded,  or 
brought  on  fhore  a- 


The  twelve  pieces,  containing  thirty- 
five  pounds  of  wrought  filk  above- 
mentioned,  were  fhipped  the  16th  of 
March,   1730.     Certified  the  9th  of 


April,   1731. 


D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.  Surveyor, 

Ft  G.  Land- waiter. 


gain  in  any  port  or 
part  of  Great-Bri- 
tain. 

A.  B.  Colleaor. 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 


A.  B.  Colleaor, 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

Jurat  Anthony  Toms,  That  the 
goods  above-mentioned,  fhipped  as 
here  certified,  are  all  Britifh  manu- 
faaure,  and  exported  to  parts  beyond 
the  feas,  and  not  landed,  nor  intended 
to  be  relanded  in  any  part  of  Great - 
Britain. 

Jurat  io°  die  Aprilis,  1731,  coram 
nobis 

A.  B.  Colleaor, 
C.  D.   Comptroller. 


3.  A  debenture  for  Britifh  manufaaures  mixt  with  filk. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

Thomas  Brown  did  enter  with  us,  the 
3d  day  of  January,  1730,  in  the 
Swallow  of  Southampton,  Benjamin  j 
Rogers,  mafter,  for  Guernfey,  ninety- 
fix  fluffs  mixed  with  filk,  containing 
fix  hundred  and  forty  pounds  avoirdu- 
poife 
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Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  that  the 
fluff;  mixt  with  filk 
above  -mentioned,  or 
any  part  thereof, 
fhall  not  be  reland- 
ed,  or  brought  on 
fiiort;  again,  in  any 
port  or  part  of  Great- 
Britain. 

A.  B.  Colleaor, 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 


poife  weight,  all  Britiih  manufacture  ; 
and  two  third  parts  of  the  ends  or 
threads  of  the  warp  of  each  piece 
whereof,  cither  all  filk,  or  elfe  mixed 
or  twitted  with  filk  in  the  warp,  as 
appears  by  certificate  under  the  hand 
of  Thomas  Brown. 

A.  B.   Colleaor,  B.  C.  Cuftomer, 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 

The  ninety-fix  fluffs  mixed  with  filk, 
containing  fix  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  above-mentioned,  were  (hipped 
the  4th  of  January,  1730.  Certified 
the  23d  of  March,  1 730. 


4.  A  debenture  for 
Port  of  Southampton. 


D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F,  Surveyor, 
E.G.  Landwaiter. 

Jurat  Thomas  Brown,  That  the  goods 
above  mentioned,  (hipped  as  here  cer- 
tified," are  all  Britiih  manufacture, 
and  exported  to  parts  beyond  the  feas, 
and  not  landed,  or  intended  to  be  re- 
landed  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 
Jurat  240  die  Martii,  1730,  coram 
nobis 

A.  B.  Colleaor, 
C.  D.  Comptroller 

Britifh  manufactures  of  filk  only,  and 
mixed  with  filk. 

Charles  Coverlcy  did  enter  with  us,  the 
22d  day  of  January,  1730,  in  the 
Diligence  of  Briftol,  Henry  Hopkins 
mailer,  for  the  Strcights,  fixtcen  (luffs 
mixed  with  filk,  containing  ninety- 
two  pounds  ;  forty-three  pair  of  filk- 
(lockings,  containing  twenty  pounds 
avoirdupoifc  weight,  all  Britifh  manu- 
facture ;  and  two  third  parts  of  the 
ends  or  threads  of  the  waip  of  the 
fluffs  mixed  with  filk,  either  all  filk, 
or  elfe  mixed  or  twilled  with  filk  in 
the  warp,  as  appears  by  certificate  un- 
der the  hand  of  Charles  Coverlcy. 

A.  B.  Colleaor, 

B.  C.  Cuflomer, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 
The  fixteen  fluffs  mixed  with  filk, 
containing  ninety-two  pounds,  and 
forty-three  pair  of  filk  (lockings,  con- 
taining twenty-pounds,  above-men- 
tioned, were  (hipped  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1730.  Certified  the  22d  of  March, 

«73°- 

E.  F.  Searcher, 

F.  G.  Surveyor, 
F.  G.  Land-waiter. 

Jurat  Charles  Coverley,That  the  goods 
above-mentioned,  (hipped  as  here  cer- 
tified, are  all  Britifh  manufaaure,  and 
exported  to  parts  beyond  the  feas,  and 
not  relanded,  nor  intended  to  be  re- 
landed  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain. 
Jurat  230  die  Martii,  1730,  coram 
nobis 

A.  B.  Colleaor, 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 

The  three  laft  debentures  mud  have  the  bounty  to  be  paid, 
endorfed  thereon,  thus : 


Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  eighty 
pounds,  that  the  fluffs 
mixed  with  filk,  and 
filk-flockings  above- 
mentioned,  or  any 
part  thereof,  (hall 
not  be  relanded,  or 
brought  on  (hore  a- 
gain,  in  any  port  or 
part  of  Great-Bri- 
tain. 

A.B.  Colleaor, 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 


The  money  to  be  paid  for  the  filk  manufaaures 
within-menti 
five  (hillings 


within-mentioned,     amounts  to  five  pounds,  [-550 


A.  B.  Colleaor,  B.C.  Cuflomer,  CD.  Comptroller. 


Southampton,  u  April,  1731. 
Received   of  the   honourable  commifiioners   of" 
his  majefly's  cuftoms,   by  the  hands 
their  colleaor  in  this  port,  the  fu 
pounds,  five  (hillings,  in  full  of  thi 
ture  — __  1 


5     5     0 


Witnefs 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Anthony  Toms. 


5.  A  debenture  for  Britifh-made  gun-powder. 
PortofSouthampton. 

Henry  Hubbard  did  enter  with  us, 
the  nineteenth  day  of  March,  1730, 
in  the  Swallow  of  Southampton,  Ben- 


Bond  it  taken  in  tlie 
penalty  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftypounds, 
that  the  gun-powder 
above-mentioned,  or 
any  part  thereof,  fhall 
not  be  relandtd,  or 
brought  on  (hore  a- 
gain,  into  any  p  >rt 
or  part  of  Gicat- 
Biitain. 

A.  B.  Colleaor, 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 
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jamin  Rogers,  mafic:,  for  Guernsey, 
forty- four  hundred  weight;  an  liaif, 
and  fixteen  pounds  ot  Britifh-made 
gun  powder. 

A.B.   Colleaor,  B.C.  Cuflomer, 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 

The  forty-four  hundred  weight,  an 
half,  and  fixteen  pounds  of  Britifh- 
made  p„un- powder  above-mentioned, 
were  (hipped  the  nineteenth  d^y  of 
March  piefent.  Certified  the  23d  of 
March,  1730. 

D.  E.  Searrher, 

E.  F.  Surveyor, 
K  U.  Land-waiter. 


Jurat  Henry  Hubbard,  That  the  gun- 
powder above- mentioned,  (hipped  as 
here  certified,  is  all  of  Biitifh  'nanu- 
faaure,  and  is  exported  to  parts  be- 
yond the  leas,  by  way  of  merchan- 
dize, and  not  for  the  ufe  of  the  fiiip  in 
the  voyage,  and  is  not  relanded,  or  in- 
tended to  be  relanded,  in  any  part  of 
Grea 

Jur.  I  '  rtii,   1730,  coram 

me 
A.  B.  Collec 
Comptroll    . 


On  the  back  of  the  faid  debenture  muft  be  endorfed  the  bounty 
to  be  paid,  thus: 

The  bounty  to  be  paid  for  the  Britifh-made  gun- 1  I.  s.  d. 
powder    within-mentioned,     amounts  to  eleven  >i  l   5  O 

pounds  five  (hillings  — — — } 

A.  B.  Colleaor,  B.  C.  Cuflomer,  CD.  Comptroller. 
*  And  then  the  laid  bounty  may  be  paid  by  the  colleaor, 
with  the  privily  of  the  comprnMer,  out  of  the  cufloms,  or 
other  duties  upTi  goods  imported,  taking  the  exporter's  re- 
receipt  for  the  fame  on  the  back  of  the  debenture,  as  follows : 
•  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §.  1,  4. 


Southampton,  the  24th  of  March,   1730. 
Received  of  the  honourable  the  commifiioners  of")   1.  s.  a. 
his  majefly's  cultoms,  by  the  hands  of  A.  B.  th<  ir  / 
colleaor  in  this  port,  the  fum  of  eleven  pounds,  jn   5  o 

five  (hillings,  in  full  of  this  debenture      J 

Witnefs 
C  D.  Comptroller. 


Henry  Hubbard. 


6.  A  debenture  for  Britifh  refined  fugar. 


Port  of  South- 
ampton. 


Jurat  Paul  Hem- 
mings,  That  the  re- 
fined fugar  within- 
mentioned,  is  duly 
exported,  and  not 
landed,  nor  intended 
to  be  relanded  in  any 
part  of  Great-Bri- 
tain. 


Paul  Hemmings  did  enter  with  us, 
the  9th  of  February,  1730,  in  the 
Goodfellow  of  Hull,  William  Miller, 
mafier,  for  Rotterdam,  one  hundred 
forty- eight  hundred  weight,  three 
quarters,  and  feventeen  pounds,  of 
Britiih  refined  fugar,  being  produced 
from  brown  and  mufcovado  fugars, 
imported  from  his  majefly's  plantations 
in  America  ;  the  duties  whereof  were 
duly  paid  at  the  time  of  the  importa- 
tion, as  it  doth  appear  by  oath  of  Tho- 
mas Crompton,  taken  before  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  his  majefly's  cufloms, 
at  the  time  of  entry  outwards.  Dated 
at  thecuflom-houfe,  Southampton,  the 
day  and  year  above-mentioned. 

A.  B.  Colleaor, 

B.  C  Cuflomer, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Jurat  240  die  Mar- 
tii, 1730,  coram  no- 
bis 
A.B.  Colleaor, 


The  one  hundred  forty-eight  hundred 
weight,  three  quarters,  and  feventeen 
pounds,  of  Britifh  refined  fugar  above- 
mentioned,  were  (hipped  the  nth  of 
C  D.. Comptroller.  February,  1730.  Certified  the  24th 
of  March,  1730. 

D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.  Surveyor, 

F.  G.  Land- waiter. 

On  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  debenture  muft  be  endorfed  the 
duties  to  be  repaid  j  and,  underneath  the  fame,  the  exporter's 
receipt  taken  for  the  repayment  thereof,  as  follows 
The  new  fubfidy  to  be  repaid  for  the  refined"]  I 
fugar  within-mentioned,  amounts  to  twenty - 
two  pounds,  fix  (hillings,   and  eight-pence 

half-penny — — — 

The  one-third  fubfidy  to  be  repaid  for  the  faid 
fugar,  amounts  to  feven  pounds,  eight  (hil- 
lings, and  eleven -pence.  — — — 


22 


d. 
84 


11 


29  15 


Southampton, 
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Southampton,  the  24th  of  March,  1730 
Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  of 
his  majefty's  cuftoms,  by  the  hands  of  A.  B 
their  collector  in  this  port,  the  Cum  of  twenty-  ^29 
nine  pounds,  fifteen  fhiliings,  and  (even  pence 
half-penny,  in  full  of  this  debentuie  —  — 


s.    d. 
'5   1\ 


Witnefs  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Paul  Hemmings. 


7.  A  debenture  for  Britifh-made  fail-cloth. 
Port  of  South-  )  Aaron  Thornton  did  enter  with  us,  the  27th 
ampton.         )  of  January,  1730,  in  the  Swallow  of  South- 
ampton, Benjamin  Rogers,  mafter,  forGuern- 
fey,    forty   bolts,  containing  one   thouland, 
one  hundred,  and  twenty  ells  of  Britifh-made 
fail-cloth. 
A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

The  forty  bolts,  containing  one  thoufand,  one  hundred,  and 
twenty  ells  of  Britifh-made  fail-cloth  above-mentioned,  were 
{hipped  the  29th  of  January  laft.  Certified  the  21ft  of 
March,    1730. 

D.  £.  Searcher,  E.  F.  Surveyor,  F.  G.  Land-waiter. 

Jurat  Aaron  Thornton,  That  the  fail-cloth  above-mentioned 
was  made  in  Great-Britain,  and  is  actually  exported,  or 
fhipped  to  be  exported,  without  any  intention  to  be  relanded 
in  any  part  of  Great-Bntain ;  and  that  no  former  reward 
was  made  for  the  fame  lail-cloth,  by  virtue  of*  an  act  of 
parliament  palled  in  the  12th  year  of  her  late  majeffy  queen 
Anne. 

Jurat  22  die  Martii,  coram  nobis 
A.  B.    Colledor. 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 

*  12  Ann.  cap.  16.  §.  2. 

On  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  debenture  muff  be  endorfed  the 
bounty  to  be  paid  ;  and  underneath  the  fame  the  exporter's 
receipt  for  the  payment,  as  follows  : 

The  money  to  be  paid  for  the  fail-cloth  within-men-  "\  1.  s.  d. 
tioned,  amounts  to  nine  pounds,  fix  fhiliings,  and  C  9  6  8 
eight  pence  ■  — —  j 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Southampton,  the  23d  of  March,  1730. 
Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  of->  1.  s.  d. 
his  majefty's  cuftoms,  by  the  hands  of  A.  B.  their 
colle&or  in  this  port,  the  fum  of  nine  pounds, 
fix  (hillings,  and  eight  pence,  in  full  of  this  de- 
benture ■  

Aaron  Thornton, 
Witnefs  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


11,  j 
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8.  A  debenture  for  hides  and  calve  fkins  tanned,  tawed,  or 
dreffed. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

Thefe  are  to  certify,  That  Bartholomew  Richardfon  did 
enter  with  us,  the  16th  day  of  February,  1730,  in  the  Dili- 
gence of  Briftol,  Henry  Hopkins,  mafter,  for  the  Streights, 
twelve  bales  of  tanned  hides  and  calve  fkins,  containing  one 
hundred  and  fix  hundred  weight,  one  quarter,  and  nine 
pounds,  avoirdupoife  weight  ;  and  hath  made  oath,  that  all 
the  tanned  hides  and  calve  fkins  contained  in  the  faid  twelve 
bales  refpectively  (weighing  as  above-mentioned)  were  marked 
with  the  marks,  or  ftamps,  denoting  the  charging  of  the  du- 
ties of  one  penny  and  one  half  penny  per  pound,  payable  for 
the  fame  by  the  feveral  acts  of  parliament  made  in  that  be- 
half, and  not  with  the  marks,  or  ftamps,  denoting  the 
charging  of  the  duty  of  one  half-penny  per  pound,  as  being 
ftock  in  hand,  the  24th  day  of  June,  1711. 

Certified  this  19th  day  of  March,  1730. 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  that  all 
the  faid  tanned  hides 
and  calve-fkins  fhall 
be  exported  into  fo- 
reign parts,  and  fhall 
not  be  relanded,  or 
brought  on  fhore  a- 
gain,  in  any  port  or 
part  of  Gieat  Bri- 
tain. 

A.  B.  Collector, 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 


The  one  hundred  and  fix  hundred 
weight,  one  quarter,  and  nine  pounds, 
of  tanned  hides  and  calve-fkins  above- 
mentioned,  were  fhipped  the  18th  of 
February  laft. 

Certified  the  22d  of  March,  1730. 

E.  F.     Searcher, 

F.  G.    Surveyor, 

G.  H.  Land- waiter. 


1. 
33 
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On  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  debenture  muft  be  endorfed  the 
duties  to  be  repaid,  as  follows : 

The  two  third  parts  of  the  old  duty  payahle  by 
the  9th  of  Anne,  to  be  repaid  for  the  tanned 
hides  and  calve-fkins  within  mentioned,  a- 
mount  to  thirty  -three  pounds,  one  (hilling, 
and  (even  pence  half-penny        —  — 

The  two  third  parts  of  the  additional  duty  pay- 
able by  the  icth  of  Anne,  to  be  repaid  for 
the  faid  hides  and  fkins,  amount  to  fixteen 
pounds,  ten  fhiliings,  and  nine-pence  half- 
penny —  —  — 

Total 


i&  ic   9" 


49 


V 


f  the  cuftoms. 


A.  B.  Collector, 

B.  C.  Comptroller 

Note,  Hides  and  calve  fkins,  dreffed  or  curried,  are  to  be 
allowed  one  penny  per  pound  weight.  10  Ann.  cap.  26. 
§.  6.  Sheep  and  lamb-fkins  tanned,  tawed,  or  dreffed, 
are  to  be  allowed  two  third  parts  of  the  duties  formerly 
paid.     12  Ann.  cap.  9.  §.  69. 

*  The  debenture  being  thus  executed  by  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  the  fame  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  exporter,  in  order 
to  be  produced  to  the  collector  of  the  duties  on  hides  and 
fkins  at  the  port  of  exportation,  who  is  forthwith,  out  of 
the  monies  in  his  hands  arifmg  from  the  faid  duties,  to  repay 
the  two  third  parts  (as  above)  of  the  duties  which  were  be- 
fore paid  ;  or,  in  default  thereof,  the  commiffioners  are  to 
repay  the  fame. 

*  9  Ann.  cap.  it.  §.  40.     10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  5. 

9.  A  debenture  for  manufactures  of  tanned  leather. 
Port  of  Southampton. 

*  William  Turner  did  enter  with  us,  the  16th  of  February, 
1730,  in  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  mafter, 
for  Jamaica,  four  dozen  and  an  half  of  men's  leather-heel 
fhoes,  three  dozen  of  women's  fhoes,  fifteen  dozen  of  boys 
and  girls  fhoes,  made  of  tanned  hides  and  calve-fkins, 
weighing  two  hundred  forty-nine  pounds  weight,  chargeable 
with  a  duty  of  one  penny  per  pound  weight,  by  an  act  of 
parliament  of  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  late  majefty 
queen  Anne,  and  an  additional  duty  of  one  half-penny  per 
pound  weight,  by  an  act  of  parliament  of  the  tenth  year  o( 
hsr  faid  late  majefty's  reign. 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

*  9  Ann.  cap.  1 1.  §.  39.     10  Ann.  cap.  6.  §.  24. 


The  fhoes  above-mentioned,  contain- 
ing two  hundred  forty-nine  pounds 
weight,  were  fhipped  the  16th  of 
February  laft. 

Certified  the  20th  of  March,  1730. 

D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.  Surveyor, 

F.  G.  Land- waiter. 


Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  4!.  that 
thefhoesabove-men- 
tioned,  and  every 
part  thereof,  fhall  be 
exported  for  parts 
beyond  the  feas,  and 
not  relanded,  or 
brought  on  fhore  a- 
gain,  in  any  port  or 
part  of  Great- Bri- 
tain. 

A.  B.  Collector, 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 


On  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  debenture  muft  be  endorfed  the 
duties  to  be  repaid,  as  follows: 

The  old  duties  payable  by  the  ninth  of  Anne,  to  be")  1.    s.  d.| 
repaid  for  the  fhoes  w«thin-mentioned,  amounts  £  1     09 
to  one  pound  and  nine  pence  J 


The  additional  duty  payable  by  the  tenth  of  Anne,  "l 
to  be  repaid  for  the  faid  fhoes,  amounts  to  ten  > 
fhiliings  and  four-pence  half-penny      ■ 


0  10  4J-I 


The  total  i  11  iM 


A.B.  Collector, 
CD.  Comptroller 


,} 


of  the  cuftoms.l 


*  The  debenture  thus  executed,  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  ex-l 
porter,  to  be  produced  to  the  collector  of  the  duties  on  hides! 
and  fkins,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  Or  to  the  commiffioners 
for  the  faid  duties ;  who  are  forthwith  to  repay  one  penny 
half-penny  for  every  pound,  although  the  marks,  or  ftamps 
to  denote  the  payment  of  the  duties,  do  not  appear  on  fuch 
fhoes  [or  other  wares]. 


•  9  Ann.  cap.  1 1.  §.  41. 
cap.  6.  §.  6&. 


10  Ann.  cap.  26.  J.  4.     12  Ann. 
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10.  A  debenture  for  gold  and  filver  lace,  thread  and  fringe. 

Port  of  Southampton. 
*  Robert  Grainger  did  enter  with  us,  the  3d  of  March,  1730, 
in  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  mafter,  for  Ja- 
maica, twenty-eight  pounds  ten  ounces  of  gold  thread ; 
twenty-four  pounds  one  ounce  of  filver  lace  ;  ten  pounds  five 
ounces  of  gold  fringe;  all  made  fince  the  ift  of  July,  1712, 
and  of  plate-wire  fpun  upon  filk,  as  appears  by  the  oath  of 
William  Brooks. 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.C.  Cuftomer,  CD.  Comptroller. 
•  10  Ann.  cap.  62.  §.  26. 


The  twenty-eight  pounds  ten  ounces 
of  gold  thread,  twenty-four  pounds 
one  ounce  of  filver  lace,  ten  pounds 
five  ounces  of  gold  fringe,  above- 
mentioned,  were  fhipped  the  6th  of 
March  ptefent. 

Certified  the  19th  of  March,  1730. 

D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.  Surveyor, 

F.  G.  Land- waiter. 


Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  thirty- 
eight  pounds,  that 
the  above-mentioned 
gold  thread,  filver 
Face,  and  gold  fringe, 
(hall  be  (hipped  and 
exported,  and  that 
the  fame,  or  any  part 
thereof,  (hall  not  be 
relanded  in  any  part 
of  Great-Britain. 

A.B.  Colleclor, 
C  D.  Comptroller. 

On  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  debenture  muft  be  endorfed  the 
allowance,  as  follows : 

The  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  gold  thread, 
filver  lace,  and  gold  fringe,  within-mentioned 
amount':   to  eighteen  pounds,  nineteen  fhil 
lings,  and  ten-pence  three  farthings      — 

A.B.  Collector,       1    f  h 
CD.  Comptioller,  ) 


1 


iS 


s.     d. 
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This  debenture  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  exporter,  to  be  pro- 
duced to  the  colleclor  of  the  duty  on  gilt  and  filver  wire,  at 
the  port  of  exportation,  who  is  furihwtth  to  pay  the  allow- 
ance, or,  in  default,  the  commiifionas  of  the  faid  duty  arc 
to  pay  it. 

II.  A  debenture  for  Britifti  wrought  plate. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

•  Thefe  are  to  certify,  that  Joel  Crifp  did  enter  with  us,  the 
12th  day  of  January,  1730,  in  the  Diligence  of  Briftol, 
Henry  Hopkins  mafter,  for  the  Streights,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ounces  Troy  of  filver  plate  wrought,  all  made  fince  the 
firft  day  of  June,  1720,  and  marked  with  the  mark,  or  (tamp, 
denoting  it  not  to  be  lefs  in  finenefs  than  that  of  eleven  ounces 
and  two  penny-weights  of  fine  filver  in  every  pound  Troy,  as 
appears  by  the  oath  of  Arthur  Strong. 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 
*  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  11.  §.4. 


Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  81.  that 
all  the  faid  filver  plate 
wrought  (ball  be  ex- 
ported into  foreign 
parts,  and  not  re- 
landed again  in  any 
part  of  Great-Bri- 
tain. 

A.  B.  Collector, 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

On  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  debenture  muft  be  indorfed  the 
drawback  to  be  repaid,  as  follows : 


The  one  hundred  and  fifty  ounces 
Troy  of  filver  plate  wrought,  above- 
mentioned,  were  (hipped  the  13th  of 
January  faft. 

Certified  the  22d  of  March,  1730. 

D.  E.     Searcher, 

E.  F.     Surveyor, 

F.  G.   Land- waiter. 


s.  d. 

15  o 


The  duty  to  be  repaid  for  the  filver  plate  wrought, 
within-mentioned,  amounts  to  three  pounds 
fifteen  (hillings  .  . 

A.B.  Colleaor,      J    r  .         _ 
B.C.  Comptroller,  rftheCuft°mS' 

*  This  debenture  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  exporter,  to  be 
produced  to  the  collector  of  the  duty  on  wrought  plate,  by 
whom,  or  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  faid  duty,  the  allow- 
ance is  to  be  paid. 

•  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  11.  §.  18. 
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J  2.  A  debenture  for  printed  callicoes. 

Port  of  Southampt.  Robert  Afhby  did  enter  with  us,  tbe 
1 6th  of  March,  1730,  in  the  Tavi- 
ftock of  London,  Daniel  Bright  maf- 
ter, for  Jamaica,  feven  hundred  and 
twehty  yards  fquare  of  printed  calli- 
coes ;  the  duties  whereof  have  been 
paid  for  his  majefty's  ufe,  to  the  pro- 
per officers  appointed  to  receive  the 
fame,  after  the  rate  of  fix-pence  per 
yard  fquare,  being  printed  iince  the 
landed,  in  the  ifle  Of  fecond  day  of  Auguft,  17  14,  as  appears 
Man.  by  the  oath  [or  affirmation]  of  Robert 

Afhby. 

A.  B.  Colleflor, 
Bi  C.  Cuftomer, 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 

•  i.  e.  on  the  debenture  for  the  cuflorm. 


*  Oath  is  taken,  that 
the  printed  callicoes 
herein  -  mentioned, 
are  not  landed,  nor 
intended    to   be    re- 


Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  thirty-fix 
pounds,  that  the  a- 
bove-mentioned  prin- 
ted callicoes  (hall  be 
(hipped  and  export- 
ed, and  not  relanded 
in  any  part  of  Great- 
Britain. 

A.B.  Colleaor, 
B.  C  Comptroller. 


The  feven  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
fquare  of  printed  callicoes,  ahove-men- 
tioned,  were  fhipped  the  2Cth  of 
March  prefent. 

Certified  the  23d  of  March,  1730. 

D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.  Surveyor, 
F.G.  Land-waiter. 


13.  A  debenture  for  printed  linens  and  filks. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

Robert  Afhby  did  enter  with  us,  the  16th  day  of  March, 
1730,  in  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  mafter, 
for  Jamaica,  four  hundred  yards  fquare  of  primed  linens^ 
and  *  three  hundred  ninety- fix  yards  fquare  of  printed  fillc 
handkerchiefs  ;  the  duties  whereof  have  been  paid  for  his 
majefty's  ufe,  to  the  proper  officers  appointed  to  receive  the 
fame,  after  the  rate  of  three-pence  per  yard  fquare  for  the 
linen,  and  four-pence  per  yard  fquare  for  the  handkerchief?, 
being  printed  fince  the  fecond  day  of  Auguft,  1 7 1 4,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  oath  [or  affirmation]  of  Robert  Afhby. 

A.  B.  Colleaor,  B.  C  Cuftomer,  C  D.  Comptroller. 

•  If  the  linens  Or  filks  are  foreign,  and  printed  In  Great- 
Bricain,  it  mud  be  here  certified,  that  the  oath  is  taker, 
&c.   as  for  callicoe:, 


The  four  hundred  yards  fquare  of  print- 
ed linens,  and  three  hundred  ninety- 
fix  yards  fquare  of  printed  filk  hand- 
kerchiefs above  mentioned,  were  (hip- 
ped the  20th  of  March  prefent. 

Certified  the  23d  of  March,  1730. 

D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.    Surveyor, 

F.  G.  Land-waiter. 


Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  twenty- 
four  pounds,  that 
the  above  mentioned 
printed  linens  and 
filk  handkerchiefs, 
(hall  be  fhipped  and 
exported,  and  that 
the  fame,  or  any  part 
thereof,  fhall  not  be 
relanded  in  any  part 
of  Great-Britain. 

A.B.  Colleaor, 
C  D.  Comptroller, 

On  the  back  of  the  two  laft  debentures  muft*  be  endorfed  the 

drawback  to  be  repaid,  as  follows: 

The  duty  to  be  repaid  for  the  printed  linens  and!  1.  s.  d. 
printed  filk  handkerchiefs,  within-mentioned,  >  11  12  o 
amounts  to  eleven  pounds  twelve  (hillings  —  } 

A.  B.  Colleaor,       7    .  .         A 
B.C.  Comptroller,  Jof  thccuftomi. 


*  The  debentures  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  exporter,  to  pro- 
duce to  the  colleaor  of  thofe  duties,  by  whom,  or  the  com- 
miffioners, the  drawback  is  to  be  paid,  or  the  fecurity  given 
difcharged,  if  they  were  only  fecured. 

•  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  §.  93.      12  Ann.  cap.  9. 

14.  A  debenture  for  Britifti  ftarch. 

Port  of  Southampton. 
Roger  Crompton  did  enter  with  us,  the  13th  day  of  Fehru= 
ary,  1730,  in  the  Diligence  of  Briftol,  Henry  Hopkins  maf- 
ter, for  the  Streights,  fixty-  three  hundred  weight,  three  quar- 
ters, and  twenty-one  pounds  of  Britilh-made  ftarch,  making 
feven  thoufand,  one  hundred,  fixty-one  pounds  net ;  the 
duties  whereof  have  been  paid  for  his  majefty's  ufe,  to  the 
proper  officers  appointed  to  receive  the  fame,  after  the  rate 
of  two-pence  per  pound  weight,  being  made  fince  the  fecond 
8  C  da/ 
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day  of  Auguft,  1714,  as  appears  by  the  oath  [or  affirmation] 
of  Charles  Owen. 

A.  B.  Colledor,  B.C.  Cuftomer,  CD.  Comptroller. 


Bond  is  taken  in  the 
penalty  of  120I.  that 
the  above-mentioned 
ftarch  ihall  be  (hip- 
ped ana  exported, 
and  that  the  fame, 
or  any  part,  (hall  not 
be  relanded  in  any 
part  of  Great-Bri- 
tain. 

A.  B.  Colleflor, 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 


The  feven  thoufand,  one  hundred, 
and  fixty-one  pounds  of  ftarch  above- 
mentioned,  were  fhipped  the  13th  of 
February  laft. 

Certified  the  22d  of  March,  1730. 

D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.    Surveyor, 

F.  G.  Land- waiter. 


15.  Debentures  for  Britiih  foap,  paper,  and  candles. 
The  form  of  thefe  is  exactly  the  fame  as  of  that  for  ftarch  ; 
but  the  particular  goods,  the  duties  paid,  and  the  proof  of  it, 
muft  be  inferted  according  to  the  following  examples,  viz. 

Soap. 

Twenty-four  firkins,  and  forty-eight  half-firkins,  containing 
three  thoufand  feventy-two  pounds  avoirdupoife  weight,  of 
Britiih  foft  foap,  the  duties  whereof  have  been  paid  for  his 
majefty's  ufe,  after  the  rate  of  one  penny  half-penny  per 
pound,  as  appears  by  certificate  under  the  hand  of  G.  H.  the 
collector,  dated  the  26th  of  January,  1730. 

Paper. 

Four  hundred  and  eight  yards  fquare  of  Britifti  ftained  paper, 
the  duties  whereof  have  been  paid  for  his  majefty's  ufe,  after 
the  rate  of  one  penny  half-penny  per  yard  fquare,  as  appears 
by  certificate  under  the  hand  of  G.  H.  the  collector,  dated 
the  1 2th  of  January,  1730. 

Candles. 

Five  hundred  pounds  of  Britifh  tallow  candles,  and  three 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  Britiih  wax  candles,  avoirdu- 
poife weight,  the  duties  whereof  have  been  paid  for  his  ma- 
jefty's ufe,  after  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  pound  for  the  tal- 
low candles,  and  eight-pence  per  pound  for  the  wax  candles, 
as  appears  by  certificate  under  the  hand  of  G.  H.  the  collector, 
dated  the  14th  of  February,  17 30. 

On  the  back  muft  be  endorfed  the  drawbacks  to  be  repaid, 

as  follow  : 

The  duty  to  be  repaid  for  the  ftarch  within-men-  "I  I.    s.  d. 
tioned,  amounts  to  fifty-nine  pounds,  thirteen  >  59  13  6 

fhillings,  and  fix-pence        — —     j 

A.  B.  Collector, 


B.  C.  Comptroller 


J* 


the  cuftoms. 


Being  thus  executed,  they  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  exporter, 
in  order  to  procure  the  drawback. 


16.  A  debenture  for  fifti. 


Fortof  Southampton. 


Jurat  Thomas  Field- 
ing, That  all  the  fifh 
herein  -  mentioned, 
are  Britiih  taken,  and 
really  exported  to,  or 
for,  parts  beyond  the 
feas,  and  not  reland- 
ed, or  intended  to  be 
relanded,  in  Great- 
Britain. 

Thomas  Fielding, 
exporter  [or  his 
agent.] 

Jurat  22°  die  Martii, 
1730,  coram  nobis 
A.  B.  Collector, 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Thefe  are  to  certify,  That  Thomas 
Fielding  did  enter  with  us,  the  27th 
day  of  February,  1730,  in  the  Dili- 
gence of  Briftol,  Henry  Hopkins  maf- 
ter,  for  the  Streights,  fixty-eight  bar- 
rels of  falmon,  of  Britifh  taking  and 
curing.  Witnefs  our  hands,  the  9th 
day  of  March,  1730. 
A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer, 
CD.  Comptroller 

Thefe  are  to  certify,  That  we  have 
examined  the  (*)  fixty-eight  barrels  of 
falmon  above-mentioned,  each  barrel 
containing  forty-two  gallons  wine- 
meafure,  and  marked,  or  branded, 
with  the  letters  E.  A.  and  find  them 
all  to  be  well  cured,  and  merchant- 
able, and  that  they  were  fhipped  the 
1  ft  day  of  March  prefent. 
Certified  the  20th  of  March,  1730. 

D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.F.   Affiftant-Searcher. 


In  filling  up  the  fearcher'6  certificate  of  the  {hipping  and  con- 
dition of  the  fifh,  it  muft  be  obfcrved,  that  the  number,  fize, 
and  fpecies  of  the  fifh,  muft  be  diftinctly  exprcfled,  and  that, 
after  this  mark  (*),  there  muft  be  added  as  follows,  accord- 
ing to  the  feveral  refpective  forts,  viz. 
— Cafks  of  pilchards,  or  fhads,  each  calk  containing  50  gal- 
lons wine  meafure. 


—Hundreds  of  cod-fifh,  ling,  or  hake,  each  fifh  containing 
14  inches,  or  upwards,  in  length,  from  the  booe  in  the  fins 
to  the  third  joint  in  the  tail,  and  punched  in  the  tail,  accord- 
ing to  act  of  parliament. 

—Barrels  of  wet  cod-fifh,  ling,  or  hake,  each  barrel  con- 
taining 32  gallons,  wine  meafure. 

—  Hundreds  weight  of  dried  cod-fifh,  ling,  or  hake,  called 
haberdines. 

—Barrels  of  white  herrings,  or  full,  or  dean,  fhotten  red 
herrings,  containing  32  gallons,  wine  meafure. 
And  for  falmon,  pilchards,  fhads,  herrings,  and  dried  red 
fprats,  muft  be  added,  That  each  barrel,  or  calk,  is  marked, 
or  branded,  with  the  letters  E.  A. 


And  on  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  debenture  muft  be  endorfed 
the  bounty  that  is  to  be  paid  on  the  exportation,  thus : 

The  premium  to  be  paid  for  the  fifh  exported,  as  1  1.  s.  d. 
within-mentioned,  amounts  to  fifteen  pounds,  [15  6  o 
fix  fhillings  ■  ■  ■     » ■  ■■     -  } 

A.B.  Colleaor,   B.C.  Cuftomer,  CD.  Comptroller. 


And,  if  the  collector  has  proper  money  in  his  hands  to  pay 
the  fame,  the  exporter's  receipt  muft  be  taken  for  fuch 
bounty,  as  follows : 


Southampton,  the  23d  day  of  March,  1730. 
Received  of  the   honourable  the  commiflioners  of")  1.  s.  d. 
his  majefty's  cuftoms,  by  the  hands  of  A.  B.  their 
collector  in  this  port,  the  fum  of  fifteen  pounds, 
fix  fhillings,  in  full  of  this  debenture     — 

Witnefs  C  D.  Comptroller. 


i 
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But,  if  the  collector  has  not  fufficient  money  in  his  ha-  's 
on  the  new  duty  on  fait  imported,  or  on  the  branches  ch»i  ge- 
able  with  the  payment  of  corn-debentures,  the  fame  muft  be 
certified  to  the  commiflioners,  as  follows : 

Thefe  are  to  certify  the  honourable  the  commiflioners  of  his 
majefty's  cuftoms,  That  the  collector  of  Southampton  has 
not  money  in  his  hands  arifing  by  the  duty  of  three-pence 
per  gallon  on  foreign  fait,  or  by  cuftoms,  out  of  which  the 
bounties  for  corn  are  payable,  fufficient  to  pay  this  debenture. 
Witnef6  our  hands  this  23d  day  of  March,  1730. 

A.  H.  Colleaor, 

B.  C  Cuftomer, 
C  D.  Comptroller. 

And  when  this  debenture,  with  the  aforegoing  certificate 
thereon,  is  produced  to  the  commiflioners,  their -fecretary  is 
to  examine  it,  and  fignify  the  fame,  as  follows : 

I  have  examined  this  debenture,  and  do  find  the  requifites  of 
law  duly  performed  ;  and  by  the  aforegoing  certificate  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  is  not  fufficient  money  in  that  port  to  pay 
the  fame. 

F.  G.  Secretary. 

Whereupon  the  commiflioners  will  order  the  payment,  as 
follows : 

Cuftom-aoufe,  London,  the  27th  day  of  March,  1730. 
You  are,  in  three  months  from  the  date  hereof,  to  pay  in 
full  of  this  debenture,  out  of  fuch  money  as  fhall  then  be 
in  your  hands,  arifing  by  the  duty  of  thret-pence  per  gallon 
on  foreign  fait  imp<  rte  \  or,  if  the  fame  be  deficient,  out  of 
the  cuftoms  or  duties  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  the 
bounty  for  the  exportation  of  corn  or  grain,  the  fum  of  fif- 
teen pounds  fix  fhillings.     . 


To  L.  M.  Efq;  receiver- 
general,  and  cafhier  of 
his  majefty's  cuftoms. 


G.  H.") 
H.J.  { 

j.K.r 

K.L.J 


Commiflioners. 


And  when,  for  want  of  money,  the  debentures  are  not  paid 
at  the  port,  but  certified  to  the  commi/^oners,    duplicates 
thereof  muft  be  drawn  out  in  proper  col  urn »,.',  in  like  man 
ner  as  before  defcribed  for  corn-debentures,  in  c:     -  to  be 
fent  therewith. 

17.  A  debenture  for  beef  or  pork. 


Port  of  Southampt. 

Jurat  John  Fowler, 
That  all  the  beef, 
herein  -  mentioned, 
was  falted  with  fo- 
reign fait  only  (with- 
out any  mixture  of 
Britifh  or  Irifh  fait) 
for  which  the  duties 
have  been  paid,  and 
not  drawn  back,  and 


Thefe  are  to  cectify,  That  John  Fowler 
did  enter  with  us,  the  20th  day  of  March, 
1730,  in  theDiligei,  ■  of  cSriltol,  Hen- 
ry Hopkins  mafter,  for  the  isttcights, 
one  hundred  cafics,  quantity  one  hun- 
dred ninety-five  barrels  and  an  half  of 
fait  beef,  for  fale,  each  barrel  con' 
taining  thirty-two  gallons,  wine  mea 
fure,  all  (.-ood  and  merchantable,  an 
falted  with  foreign  fait  only  (without 
any  mixture  of  Britifh  or  Irifh  fait)  fo\ 
which  the  duties  have  been  paid,  anc 

nd 
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that  the  fame  is  really 
exported  to  parts  be- 
yond the  feas,  for 
falf,  and  that  no  part 
thereof  was  fpent,  or 
intended  to  be  fpent, 
for  the  fhip's  ule,and 
wai  not  relanded,  or 
intended  to  be  re- 
landed,  in  Great- 
Britain. 

John  Fowler,  ex- 
porter [or  his  a- 
gent]. 

Jurat  240  die  Martii, 
j  730,  coram  nobis 
A.  B.  Colledor, 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 


not  drawn  back.     Wimefs  our  hands 
this  23d  day  of  March,  1730. 

A.B.   Collector, 

B.  C.  Cuftomer, 

C.  D.  Comptroller. 

Thefe  are  to  certify,  That  we  have  ex  - 
amined  the  one  hundred  ninety-five 
barrels  and  an  half  of  f  iced  beef  above 
mentioned,  each  barrel  containing 
thirty-two  gallons,  wine-meafure, 
which  have  been  actually  (hipped  tor 
fale  ;  and  that  all  the  faid  beef  is  good 
and  merchantable,  and  the  eafks  brand- 
ed with  the  letters  E.  A.  Witnefs  our 
hands  this  23d  day  of  March,  j  730. 

D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.    Afliftant-Searcher. 


Southampton,  the  24th  of  March,  1730. 


And  on  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  debenture  muft  be  endorfed 
the  bounty  that  is  to  be  paid  on  the  exportation,  thus : 

The  premium  to  be  paid  for  the  one  hundred -»  1.     s.     d. 
ninety-five  barrels  and  an  half  of  falted  beef, 
exported    as    within-mentioned,    amounts   to 
fourteen  pounds,  thirteen  (hillings,  and  three 
pence  ■    ■ 

A.  B.  Collector, 

B.  C.  Cuftomer, 

C.  D.  Comptroller, 


:! 
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For  the  payment  of  w'uth  debenture,  or  the  certificate  of  the 
want  of  money,  and  all  other  requift'.es,  fee  the  directions 
before  given  for  the  fi(h  exported,  the  bounty  being  payable 
out  of  ihc  faid  dulits. 

18.  A  debenture  fur 

•  Port  of  Southampton. 
John  How  did  enter  with  u_,  the  1 8th  day  of"  March,  1730, 
in  the  Goodfellow  of  Hull,  William  Miller  mailer,  for  Rot- 
terdam, twenty-two  chalderj  of  roals,  Ncwcaftle  meafure, 
making  forty- two  chafders  of  coals  Wiftchcfter ;  the  coaft 
duties  whereof  were  paid  [or  fecured,  &c.  as  in  the  certifi- 
cate] by  Benjamin  Thorn,  the  7th  day  of  January  laft.  as  it 
doth  appear  by  the  certificate  of  the  collector  of  ihe  faid  du- 
ties. AnJ,  for  further  manifeftation  of  his  juft  dealing 
herein,  he  hath  alfo  taken  oath  before  us  for  the  fame. 
Cuftom-houie  the  day  and  year  abovelaid. 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Jurat  John  How, 
that  the  coals  above- 
mentioned  are  really 
exported  to  parts  be- 
yond the  feas,  and  not 
landed,  or  intended 
to  be  relanded  in  any 
part  of  Great-Bri- 
tain. 

Jurat  23°  die  Martii, 
1730,  coram  nobis 
A.  B.  Colleaor, 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 


The  twenty  two  chalders  of  coals, 
Newcaftle  meafure,  making  forty  two 
chalders  of  coals  Winchcfter  meafure, 
above- mentioned,  were  (hipped  the  1 8th 
and  19th  of  Mai  en  pre  font. 

Certified  the  20th  of  March,  1730. 

D.  E.    Searcher, 

E.  F.   Surveyor, 

F.  G.  Land  waiter. 


On  the  back  muft  be  endorfed  the  duties  to  be  repaid,  and 
underneath  the  exporter's  receipt.  But  in  computing  the 
duties  it  muft  be  obferved, 

1.  That,  if  the  duties  were  paid  down  at  entry,  the  draw- 
back muft  be  paid  in  ready  money,  with  the  difcount 
deducted. 

2.  That,  if  the  duties  were  fecured,  the  bond  muft  be  dif- 
charged  for  the  amount  of  the  drawback,  by  endorfing  it. 

3.  That,  if  the  duties  were  fecured  at  entry,  but  the  bond 
paid  oft"  before  the  entry  outwards,  or  before  the  debenture 
be  finifhed,  the  drawback  muft  be  repaid  in  money,  with  or 
without  difcount,  as  was  the  cafe  of  the  entry. 

The  coaft-duty  of  three  (hillings  the  chalder, 

to  be  repaid  for  the  coals  wtthin-mention 

amounts  to  fix  pounds,  two  (hillings 

ten- pence  farthing  ■     ■ 

The  coaft-duty  of  two  (hillings  in  the  chalder 

to  be  repaid  for  the  faid  coals 

four  pounds,cne  (hilling,  and  ten- 

larthings  ■ 


Received  of  the  honourable  the  commilTioners  of- 
his   majefly's    cuftoms,   by  the 
their  collector  in  this  port,  the  f 
four  (hillings,    and  nine-pence, 
debenture 


s.  d. 
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Witnefs 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 


John  How. 


19.  A  debenture  for  foreign  goods. 
*  As  foreign  goods  imported,  and  afterwards  exported  to  tH- 
reign  parts  within  three  years  (accounting  from  the  mafter's 
report  of  the  (hip)  are  intitled  to  the  drawback  of  fuch  duties 
as  are  by  law  to  be  repaid  :  therefore,  when  regularly  (hip- 
ped for  exportation,  debentures  muft  be  formed  from  the 
certificate  of  the  payment,  or  fecurity  inwards. 
In  making  out  the  debentures,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that,  if 
the  goods  mentioned  in  the  certificate  were  imported  at  any 
Other  port,  feparate  debentures  muft  be  made;  and,  when 
(hipped,  and  the  exportation  duly  fworn  to,  they  muft  be 
fent  to  the  port,  Or  ports,  of  importation,  to  have  the  duties 
Computed  and  repaid;  and  the  original  certificate  muft  be 
fent  therewith  ;  and,  if  the  duties  were  paid  at  London,  a 
duplicate  in  the  following  form  : 

*  Second,  fourth,  fiXth,  and  twehty-fix-.h  rules  of  the  book 
of  rates.  9  and  to  W.  III.  cap.  23.  §.  *8.  7  Geo.  J. 
cap.  21.  $.  10. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

In  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  maftcr,  for 
Jamaica. 

Robert  A fti by. 

The  fubfidy,  new  fubfidy,  one  third  fubfidy,  twd  thirds  fub- 
fidy, additional  duty,  and  impoft  inwards,  for  feventytwo 
ealiicoe^,  were  paid  at  L-.r.don  Ly  the  united  company,  the 
30th  of  May  Lift,  being  for  the  15  per  cent;  on  callicoes  j 
twenty  long  cl$rj«  H  fixty-five  (hillings  p.r  pjece,  lot  F  V  A, 
fella  104.,  fold  Lane  by  the  Grartthani ;  as  by  certificate1 
from  London,  in  the  name  of  Snlrcr  and  company,  dated  the 
3d  of  January  laft.  Dated  at  the  cuftom-houie,  the  20th  of 
March,  1730. 

A.  11  Colleaor,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 
To  D.  E.  collector  outwards, 
at  the  port  of  London 

Of  the  aforefaid  debentures  there  are  but  two  forts,  viz.  one 
for  tobacco,  and  another  for  ail  other  foreign  goods. 

I.  Debentures  for  tobacco. 
In  the  execution  whereof,  it  muft  be  particularly  obferved, 
I.  *  That  debentures  for  the  fame  quantity  may  be  made  irt 
one  or  more  parchments  ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  practice  of 
London,  Briftol,  &c.   when  the  bondable  duties  were  fecured 
at  importation,  to  make  out  a  diftinct  debenture  for  them 
and  another  for  the  old  fubfidy  ;   in  moft  other  ports  they  are 
ufually  made  on  the  fame  parchment,  by  inferting  the  money 
and  bonds  in  different  columns. 

•  7  and  8  W.  IK.  cap.  10.    $  5. 

2i  *  That  the  exporter's  oath  muft  be  printed,  fpecifying 
whether  he  acts  for  himfelf,  or  by  commiffion. 

•  7  and  8  W.  IK.  cap.  10.  §.  5.  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28. 
$.  24. 

3.  *  If  exported  to  any  other  foreign  parts  than  Ireland,  the 
word  Ireland  muft  be  added  to  the  oath,  after  Great-Biiram. 

*  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §50. 

4.  *  That  as  no  tobacco  may  be  confirmed  on  board  (hips  of 
war  in  Europe,  but  what  has  paid  full  duties,  and  been  ma- 
nufactured in  Great-Britain  ;  no  drawback  is  to  be  allowed 
for  tobacco  exported  in  any  man  of  war. 

*  6  Ann.  cap.  22.  §.  13. 

5.  *  That  the  eight  pounds  per  hogfhead  of  350  pounds,  or 
more,  allowed  for  draught  at  importation,  muft  not  be  de- 
ducted on  exportation. 

•  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  ij, 

6.  *  That  debentures  for  tobacco  exported  to  Ireland  muft 
not  be  paid,  till  a  certificate  be  produced,  teftifying  the  land- 
ing thereof  as  follows : 


•  8  Ann,  cap.  13.  §.  18. 
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Port  of  Dublin. 
Thefe  are  to  certify  all  whom  it  may  concern,  That  George 
Hill  of  this  city,  merchant,  hath  landed  here,  out  of  the 
Hope  of  Dublin,  James  Butler  matter,  from  Southampton, 
forty-four  thoufand,  feven  hundred,  fifty-three  pounds  of 
Britifh  plantation  tobacco,  which  came  per  coclcet  from 
thence  in  the  name  of  Nicholas  Stone,  dated  the  8th  of 
March  laft,  for  *  forty -five  thoufand,  feven  hundred,  twenty- 
eioht  pounds  of  the  fa  id  tobacco:  his  rhajefty's  full  duties 
whereof  were  here  paid  by  the  laid  merchant,  the  28th  of 
March  laft. 

Witnefs  our  hands  and  feals  of  office,   this  fourth  day  of 
April,  1731. 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.C.  Comptroller,  or  Surveyor. 

•  To  be  omitted  where  there  is  no  variation  between  the 
quantities  (hipped  in  Great  Britain,  and  landed  in  Ireland. 

Each  cocket  muft  have  one  of  thefe,  and  muft  be  annexed  to 
the  refpective  debentures,  to  be  tranfmitted  as  vouchers  ; 
without  which  the  collector  will  not  have  credit  for  the  fame: 
but  where  the  fubfidy  i,s  repaid  in  money,  and  the  debenture 
for  the  bonded  duties  remains  in  the  merchant's  cuftody,  the 
original  certificate  muft  be  annexed  to  the  fubfidy  debenture, 
and  a  duplicate  of  it  attcfted  by  the  collector  and  comptroller, 
annexed  to  the  debenture  for  the  bonded  duties. 

7.  *  That  if,  on  producing  the  aforefaid  certificate,  there 
appears  to  be  any  difference  in  weight,  fo  as  the  quantity 
landed  is  lefs  than  that  fhipped  ;  the  exporter  muft  have  an 
allowance  not  exceeding  two  per  cent. 

*  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §.  48. 

8.  That  no  perfons  may  fwear  to  the  exportation,  but  fuch 
as  are  permitted  to  fwear  to  debentures  for  other  goods. 

A  debenture  for  the  old  fubfidy  of  tobacco,  when  the  other 
duties  are  fecured. 

Port  of  Southampton. 
Nicholas  Stone  did  enter  with  us,  the  8th  day  of  March, 
1730,  in  the  Hope  of  Dublin,  James  Butler  mafter,  for 
Ireland,  forty-five  thoufand,  feven  hundred,  twenty-eight 
pounds  of  Britifh-plantation  tobacco;  the  fubfidy  whereof 
was  paid  inwards  by  Dennis  Dove,  the  3d  of  February  laft  ; 
Aaron  Holt,  the  7th  of  February  laft ;  and  George  Tims, 
the  13th  of  February  laft,  as  doth  appear  by  the  certificate 
of  the  collector  inwards  :  and,  for  further  manifeftation  of  his 
juft  dealing  herein,  he  hath  alfo  taken  oath  [or  affirmation] 
"before  us,  for  the  fame.  1  , 

Cuftom-houfe,  Southampton,  the  day  and  year  abovefaid. 
A.  B.  Collector,  B.C.  Cuftomer,  CD.  Comptroller. 

The  forty-five  thoufand, 
feven  hundred,  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  tobacco 
above  -  mentioned,  were 
fhipped  the  9th  of  March 
prelent.  Certified  the  22d 
of  March,  1730. 
*  E.  F.  Searcher, 

F.  G.  Surveyor, 

G.  H.  Land-waiter. 


Two    per    cent.     0/ 
45728  lb.  (hipped 


Diawback  to   be    al- )        ,fi 
lowed  for     \   45^7 

A.  B.  Colleflor, 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 

•  Second  rule  of  the  book  of  rates. 

Jurat  Nicholas  Stone,  That  all  the  tobacco  fhipped,  as  here 
certified,  is  really  and  truly  exported  for  parts  beyond  the 
feas  on  his  own  account  [or  on  his  own  and  company's  ac- 
count, or  on  *  the  account  of  George  Hill  of  Dublin,  for 
whom  this  deponent  a&s  in  the  direction  of  the  voyage]  and 
that  none  of  the  (aid  tobacco  hath  been  fince  landed,  or  is 
intended  to  be  relanded  in  Great-Britain  [Ireland,  when  not 
exported  thither]'  or  the  Ifle  of  Man. 

Jurat  1 90  die  April  is,  173  r,  coram  nobis 
A.  B.  Collector,    C.  D.  Comptroller. 

•  In  London  and  Briftbl,  the  exporters  of  tobacco  by  com- 
miflion  fwear,  On  commiilioo,  having  the  direction  of  the 
voyage. 


On  the  back  of  the  aforefaid  debenture  muft  be  endorfed  the 
old  fubfidy  to  be  repaid,  as  follows: 

•  1.      s        d 

The  fubfidy  to  be  repaid  for  the  tobacco  with-  " 

in-mentioned,  amounts  to  one  hi 
forty-two  pounds,  fourteen  fhillings: 
two-pence  farthing.  - 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


:owith-"] 
iundred"f ' 
;s,    and  f    * 
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Southampton,  the  20th  of  April,  1 73 1. 
Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiiTioners -»  1.  s.  d. 
of  his  majtfty's  cuftoms,  by  the  hands  of 
A.  B.  their  collector  in  this  port,  the  fum  of 
one  hundred  forty-two  pounds,  fourteen 
fhillings,  and  two-pence  farthing,  in  full  of 
this  debenture  ■ 

Witnefs, 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 


142   14     2| 


Nicholas  Stone. 


Note,  When  the  bondable  duties  are  likewife  paid  at  impor- 
tation, they  muft  be  fpecified  in  the  fame  debenture  with  the 
old  fubfidy,  and  but  one  debenture  made  out  for  all  the  du- 
ties :  but,  when  fecured,  there  muft  be  a  feparate  debenture 
in  form  following: 

A  debenture  for  the  bondable  duties  of  tobacco. 

Port  of  Southampton. 
Nicholas  Stone  did  enter  with  us,  the  8th  day  of  March, 
1730,  in  the  Hope  of  Dublin,  James  Butler  mafter,  for 
Ireland,  forty-five  thoufand,  feven  hundred,  twe.ity-eight 
pounds  of  Britifh-plantation  tobacco;  the  additional  duty, 
new  fubfidy,  one  third  fubfidy,  and  import  whereof  were 
fecured  inwards,  as  follows,  viz  for  thirty- five  thoufand,  two 
hundred,  twenty  eight  pounds,  by  Dennis  Dove,  the  3d  of 
February  laft,  out  of  the  Olive  Branch  of  Ipfwich,  Giles 
Ellis  mafter,  reported  the  28th  of  January  laft ;  for  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  by  Aaron  Holt,  the  7th  of 
February  laft,  and  for  eight  thoufand  pounds  by  George 
Tims,  the  13th  of  February  laft,  out  of  the  Welcome  of 
Whitehaven,  Charles  Jones  mafter,  reported  the  4th  of  Fe- 
bruary laft,  as  doth  appear  by  the  certificate  of  the  collector 
inwards  ;  and,  for  further  manifeftation  of  his  juft  dealing 
herein,  he  hath'  alfo  taken  oath  [or  affirmation]  before  us 
for  the  fame. 

Cuftom-houfe,  Southampton,  the  day  and  year  abovefaid. 
A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

The  officer's  certificate  of  the  fhipping,  and  the  exporter's 
oath,  muft  be  the  fame  as  on  the  foregoing  debenture  for 
the  old  fubfidy. 


On  the  back  muft  be  endorfed  the  feveral  duties  to  be  dis- 
charged on  the  bonds,  as  follows : 

The  additional  duty  to  be  difcharged  on  bonds"! 
for  the  tobacco  within-mentioned,  amounts  ( 
to  one  hundred  fixty-one  pounds,  fourteen  f 
fhillings,  and  nine-pence  »■■  J 

The  new  fubfidy  to  be  difcharged  for  the  fame, 
amounts  to  one  hundred  fixty-orre  pounds, 
fourteen  fhillings,  and  nine-pence     — — 

The  one  third  fubfidy  to  be  difcharged  for  the 
fame,  amounts  to  fifty-three  pounds,  eigh- 
teen fhillings,  and  three-pence  — • 

Import  on  tobacco  to  be  difcharged  for  the 
fame,  amounts  to  four  hundred  eighty-three 
pounds,  four  fhillings,   and  three-pence  — 


Bonds. 
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A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Southampton,  the  20th  of  April,  173.1. 


Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiflioners 


1. 


d. 


of  his  majefty's  cuftoms,  by   the  hands  of  I 
A.  B.  their  collector  in  this  port,  the  fum  of  /    „, 
eight    hundred    fixty-twp  pounds,    twelve  I 
fhillings,  by  endorfement  on  bonds,  in  full  j 
of  this  debenture  —  —  ^ 


Nicholas  Stone. 


Witnefs, 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 

But  if  the  officers  chufe  to  make  out  but  one  debenture  for 
the  old  fubfidy,  and  the  bondable  duties,  as  is  the  practice  of  I 
fome  ports,  it  muft  be  in  the  form  following 

A   debenture   for  all   duties   on  tobacco,  when  the  bondable 
duties  are  fecured. 

Port  of  Southampton. 
Nichoi^s  Stone  did  enter  with  us,  the  8th  day  of  March,  1730, 
in  the  Hope  of  Dublin,  James  Butler  mafter,  for  Ireland, 
forty- five  thoufand,  feven  hundred,  twenty -eight  pounds,  of  Bri- 
tifh-plantation tobacco;  the  lubfidy  inwards  whereof  was  paid, 
and  the  additional  duty,  new  fubfidy,  one  third  fubfidy,  and 
impoft  inwards,  were  fecured  as  follows,  viz.  for  thirty-five 
thoufand,  two  hundred,  twenty  pounds,  by  Dennis  Dove,  the 
3d  of  February  laft,  out  of  the  Olive- Branch  of  Ipfwicb, 
Giles  Elli;  mafter,  reported  the  28th  of  January  laft  ;  for  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  pounds,  bv  Aaron  Holt,  the  7th  of  Fe 
bruary  laft,  and  for  eight  thoufand  pounds,  by  George  Tims, 
the  13th  of  February  laft,  out  of  the  Welcome  of  White 
haven,  Charles  Jones  mafter,  reported  the  4th  of  February 
laft,  as  doth  appear  by  the  certificate  of  the  collector  in- 

waids 
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Wards :  and,  for  further  manifeftation  of  his  juft  dealing 
herein,  he  hath  alfo  taken  oath  [or  affiimation]  before  us 
for  the  fame. 

Cuftom-houfe,  Southampton,  the  day  and  year  abovefaid. 
A.  B.  Collector,  B.C.  Cuftomer,  CD.  Comptroller. 
The  officer's  certificate  of  the  (hipping,  and  the  exporter's 
oath,  with  the  remarks  of  the  quantity  landed  in  Ireland, 
mull  be  the  fame  as  on  the  foregoing  debenture  for  the  old 
fubfidy  only. 

On  the  back  muft  be  endorfed  the  fevcral  duties  to  be  paid  in 
money,  and  difcharged  on  bonds,  as  follows 


The  fubfidy  to  be  repaid  for  the 
tobacco  within-mentioned, 
amounts  to  one  hundred  for- 
ty-two pounds,  fourteen 
fliillings,  and  two- pence  far- 
thing 

The  additional  duty  to  be  dif- 
charged  on  bonds  for  the 
fame,  amounts  to  one  hun- 
dred fixty-one  pounds,  four- 
teen (hillings,  .  and  nine- 
pence 

T 


Money. 


142   142 


The  one-third 
difcharged 
mountstofifty 
eightee'nfh 
pence 


Bonds. 
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The  impoft  on  tobacco  to  be 
difcharged  for  the  fame,  a- 
mounts     to    four     hundred 
eighty-five  pounds, fourfhil 
lings,  and  three- pence    — 


Money. 


Bonds. 
4^5     4     3 
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A.  B.  Colledor,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  CD.  Comptroller. 

Southampton,  the  20th  of  April,  1 731  • 

Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiflioners")        1.      s.     d. 
of  his  majefty's   cuftoms,  by  the  hands  of  I 
A.  B.  their  collector  in  this  port,  the  fum  of  I 
one  hundred  forty-two  pounds,    fourteen  1 
fliillings,  and  two  pence  farthing  in  money    I  ,      , 

and  eight  hundred,  fixty-two  pounds, twelve  ' 
(hillings  by  endorfement  on  bonds,  making 
together   one   thoufand   and   five   pounds, 
fix  (hilling?,  and  two  pence  farthing,  being 
in  full  of  this  debenture  —         — - 

Witnefs 
C.  D.  Comptroller. 

I 
And  as  the  bondable  duties  on  this  debenture   are   to  be  ap- 
plied   towards   the  drfcharge  of   feveral    bonds  ;   therefore   it 
would   be  proper  to  annex  a  fcheme  of  the  particular  appro- 
priations of  the  ieveral  duties  in  the  following  foim  ; 

Nicholas  Stone. 

In  the  Hope  of  Dublin,  James  Butler  rmfter,  for  Ireland, 
45667  pounds  of  Briiifh- plantation"  tobacco;  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  difcharge  of  the  following  bonds  :    viz. 


Nicholas  Stone. 


Importers. 

Date  of  bonds. 

Ships  and  dates  of  reports. 

On   in  ex- 
ported. 

'  35167 
2CCO 
8000 

Add.  duty. 

New  Sub- 
fidy. 

1 24   1 1      0 

8    17      1 
28     6     8 

One-third 
Subfidy. 

Import. 

373    '3     <- 
26   1  1      3 
85     0     0 

485     4     3 

Dennis  Dove. 
Aaron  Holt. 
George  Tims. 

3  Feb.  1730. 

7  Ditto 

3  Ditto  

Olive  Branch,  Giles  Ellis,  28  Jan.  1730. 

Welcome,  Charles  Jones,  4  Feb. 

Ditto       — 

1 24   1 1      0 

8    17      1 
28     6     8 

4110     4 
219     0 ' 
9     8    \c\ 

S3    '8     3 

45667 

161    14     9 

161    14     9 

•  The  61  lb.  of  tobacco  being  the  difference  between  the  quantity  to  be  allowed  for,  and  that  lhippcd,  is  deducted  from 
this  article. 


With  refpect  to  the  bondable  duties  on  tobacco,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  if  it  (hould  happen  that  they  have  been  fecured 
at  importation,  and  the  bond  b?  paid  oft"  before  the  debenture 
be  paffed,  thofe  duties  muft  be  paid  in  money:  and  if  the 
bond  was  paid  eft"  before  due,  fo  that  difcount  was  allowed 
for  the  time  unexpired,  it  muft  be  fpecified  on  the  debenture, 
and  the  difcount  deducted. 

II.  Debentures  for  all  other  foreign  goods. 

In  which  is  to  be  obferved, 

j.  *  That  no  perfon  may  be  admitted  to  fwear  to  the  expor- 
tation, but  the  true  exporter,  either  as  proprietor,  or  who, 
beino-  employed  by  commifhon,  is  concerned  in  the  direction 
-of  the  voyage. 

•  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  cap.  15.  § .  13.  6  and  7  W.  III. 
cap.  7.    §.5.     12  Geo.  I.   cap.   28.   §.24. 

2.  *  That  debenture  for  any  certificate  goods  exported  to 
Ireland  muft  not  be  allowed,  'till  certificate  be  produced,  tef- 
tifying  the  landing  thereof:  one  of  which  certificates  is  to  be 
lequiied  for  each  cocket,  and  annexed  to  the  debentures, 
befire  the  fame  are  parted  ;  and  tranfmitted  as  vouchers,  or 
the  collector  will  not  have  credit  for  the  fame:  but  where 
the  fubfidy  is  repaid  in  money,  and  the  debenture  for  the 
bonded  duties  remains  in  the  merchant's  cuftody,  the  origi- 
nal certificate  muft  be  annexed  to  the  fubfidy  debenture,  and 
a  duplicate  of  it  attefted  by  the  colledor  and  comptroller, 
annexed  to  the  debenture  for  the  bonded  duties:  and  thefe 
certificates  and  duplicates  are  to  be  numbered  to  diftinguifh 
whether  it  be  ift,  2d,  3d,  &c.  duplicate. 

*"!  Ann.  cap.  21.  §.  11.  8  Ann.  cap.  13.  §.  18.  5  Geo.  I. 
cap.  11.  §.  5.  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  8.  §.  8.  2  Geo.  II.  cap. 
28.  §.  3.     3  Geo.  II.   cap.  20.  §.  2. 

And  according  to  the  quantity  landed  (if  lefs  than  (hipped  in 
Great-Britain)  the  drawback  muft  be  allowed,  and  for  no 
more. 

3.  *  That  a  debenture  muft  not  be  made  out  for  any  fait 
landed  in  Ireland,  unlefs  entered  outwards  at  exportation  for 
fome  port  in  Ireland. 

•  5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.  13. 

4.  That  the  collector  and  comptroller  are  to  give  the  impor- 
ters of  fait,  credit,  in  their  account,  for  what  fait  (hall  be 
exported  to  any  foreign  parts,  by  debentures. 

Vol.  1. 


A  debenture  for  any  other  foreign  goods  than  tobacco. 

Port  of  Southampton. 

Robert  Afhby  did  enter  with  us,  the  1 6th  day  of  March, 
1730,  in  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  nutter, 
for  Jamaica. 

The  fubfidy,  new  fubfidv,  and  one-third  fubfidy  inwards, 
were  paid  for  \\:\'en  hundred,  an  half,  and  ten  ells  plain, 
narrow,  Germany  linen,  by  James  Owen,  the  18th  of 
June,  1729;  one  hunJred  forty-feven  ells  plain  Holland's 
linen,  under  1  A  ell  wide,  by  Roger  Smith,  the  7th  of 
December,  and  15th  of  January  laft;  thrte  hundred  weight 
and  an  h,ilf  of  currants,  end  ten  pounds  of  nutmegs,  by 
Wil|i..m  Barber,  the  4th  inftant  :  twenty  reams  of  ordinary 
paper,  being  for  the  i.ew  cuties,  fine  fool's-cap,  by  Jonn 
Short,  the  3d  of  May,  1729;  eight  pounds  of  rhubarb, 
fourteen  pounds  of  gentian,  and  feven  pounds  of  fcammony, 
from  the  place  of  their  growth,  by  Samuel  Hurft,  the  8th 
of  April,  and  16th  of  November  laft;  two  hundred  weight, 
three  quarter*,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  battery  ;  five  hurVlred 
weight,  one  quarter,  and  feven  pounds  of  metal  prepan  d,  by 
Ralph  Snow,  t!.e  3d  of  Auguft,  and  19th  of  November  1.. ft. 
The  two- thirds  fubfidy  was  likewife  paid  for,  all  but  linen 
and  currants  ;  the  additional  duty  was  paid  for  linen  ;  the 
import  1690  was  paid  for,  all  but  Holland's  linen,  nut- 
megs, battery  and  metal  prepared;  the  import  1692-3  was 
paid  for  battery,  and  metal  prepared  ;  the  new  duty  was 
paid  for  nutmegs,  paper,  and  drugs  ;  the  additional  new 
duty  was  paid  for  nutmegs,  as  doth  appear  by  the  certificate 
of  the  collector  inwards  :  and,  for  further  manifeftation  of  his 
juft  dealing  herein,  he  hath  alfo  taken  oath  [or  affirmation] 
before  us  for  the  fame. 

Cuftom-houfe,  Southampton,  the  day  and  year  abovefaid, 

A.  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 


Jurat  Robert  A(hby, 
That  the  goods  men- 
tioned in  this  deben- 
ture, are  really  and 
bona  fide,  exported 
for  parts  beyond  the 
feas,  on  his  own  ac- 
count [or  on  his 
own  and  company's 
account,  or  *  on  ac- 
count of  A.  B.  of 


The  feven  hundred,  an  half,  and  ten 
ells  plain,  narrow  Germany  linen, 
one  hundred  forty- feven  ells  plain  Hol- 
land's linen,  under  1  |  ell  wide,  three 
hundred  weight  and  an  half  of  cur- 
rants, ten  pounds  of  nutmegs,  twenty 
reams  of  ordinary  paper,  being  for  the 
new  duties,  fine  fool's-cap ;  eight 
pounds  of  rhubarb,  fourteen  pounds 
of  gentian,  feven  pounds  of  fcam- 
mony, two  hundred  weight,  three 
8  D  qffar- 
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quarters,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  bat- 
tery ;  five  hundred  weight,  one  quar- 
ter, and  fcven  pounds  of  metal,  pre- 
pared above-mentioned,  were  (hipped 
the  17th  of  March  prefent. 


Certified  the  23d  of  March,  1730. 

D.  E.  Searcher, 

E.  F.   Surveyor, 

F.  G.  Land-waiter. 


Jamaica,  for  whom 
this  deponent  a&s  in 
the  direction  of  the 
voyage]  and  that  no 
part  hereof  has  been 
fince  landed,  or  is 
intended  to  be  re- 
landcd  in  Great-Bri- 
tain,   or  the  ifle  of 

Man. 

Turat  23°die  Martii, 

1730,  coram  nobis 
A.B.  Colleaor, 
B.  C.  Comptroller. 

•  In  London  and  Briftol,  the  exporters  of  goods  by  com- 
miflion  fwear,  On  commiffion,  having  the  direction  of  the 
voyage. 
On  the  back  muft  be  endorfed  the  feveral  duties  to  be  repaid  j 
and  underneath  the  exporter's  receipt,  as  follows : 
The  fubfidy  to  be  repaid  for  the  goods  with- 1  1.     s.     d. 
in-mentioned,    amounts    to    four    pounds,  > 
four  (hillings,  and  one  penny  half-penny    J 
The  additional  duty  to  be  paid  for  the  fame,  1 
amounts  to  one  pound,  eight  (hillings,  and  > 
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eight- pence 


Cuftoms       — 
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The  new  fubfidy  to  be  repaid,  feven  pounds, 
nine  (hillings,  and  one  penny  teething  — 

The  one-third  fubfidy  to  be  repaid,  two 
pounds,  nine  (hillings,  and  eight-pence^ 
farthing  

The  two- thirds  fubfidy  to  be  repaid,  two 
pounds,  thfee  (hillings,  and  feven-pence 
farthing  ■    •  ■  — 

The  import  1690  to  be  repaid,  two  pounds, 
four  (hillings,  and  eleven-pence  three  far- 
things ■  —  — 

The  impoft  1692-3  to  be  repaid,  <>ne  pound, 
eighteen  (hillings,  and  four-pence  half- 
penny —  —  ■ 

The  new  duty  on  fpice,  &c.  to  be  repaid, 
one  (hilliag  ■  — — 

The  additional  duty  on  fpice,  &c.  to  be  re- 
paid, eleven  (hillings,  two-pence  three 
farthings  —  - 

The  new  duty  on  pepper,  &c.  to  be  re- 
paid, fix  (hillings,  and  fix-pence  half- 
penny — —  — — 

The  new  duty  on  foap,  &c.  to  be  repaid, 
two  pounds,  ten  (hillings  — 

The  additional  duty  on  foap,  &c.  one  pound, 
five  (hillings  — — —  — 
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tered  raifins  folis  and  callicoes,  though  not  iiumul  in  the 
debenture,  becaufe  the  duties  of  the  fcimcr  were  paid  at 
Pool,  and  of  the  latter  at  Londcn  ;  in  fuch  cafes  feparate  de- 
bentures muft  be  made  out,  and  fent  to  the  refpective  ports, 
to  have  the  duties  there  computed  and  rtpaid  ;  and  the  ex- 
portation fworn  to,  if  exported  by  his  order,  who  fent  them 
from  the  port  of  importation  ;  remembering  to  have  a  dif- 
tin£l  parchment  for  the  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  muflins  or 
callicoes. 

All  the  feveral  kinds  of  debentures,  the  forms  of  which  are 
here  given,  muft,  before  delivered  or  paid  to  the  exporters 
be  entered  into  a  feparate  book,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe 
by  the  collector  and  comptroller,  in  the  forms  pieceding. 

See  the  Table  thereof. 

DEBIT,  among  book-keepers,  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  left- 
hand  page  of  the  ledger,  to  which  are  carried  all  articles 
fupplied,  or  paid,  on  the  fubjecf  of  an  account,  or  that  is 
charged  to  that  account. 

DEBTOR  and  CREDITOR,  an  art  fo  called,  which  it 
made  ufe  of  by  the  moft  (kilful  and  eminent  traders,  in  order 
to  keep  an  exac~t  account  of  all  their  commercial  tranf- 
a&ions. 
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26  12    3  I 
A.  B.  Colleaor,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

Southampton,  the  24th  of  March,  1730. 

Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiilioners  -.  1.     s.     d. 
of  his  majefty's  cuftoms,  by  the  hands  of  I 
A.  B.  their  colleclor  in  this  port,  the  fum  of  l, 
twenty-fix   pounds,    twelve  (hillings,    and  i 
three-pence  three  farthings,  in  full  of  this  1 
debenture  *  •  J 

C.  a  Compiler.  R<*«'  A<%- 

On  recourfe  to  the  entry  outwards,  from  which  this  deben- 
ture was  formed,  it  will  appear  that  there  were  Hkewife  en- 
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Remarks. 

Under  the  articles  of  Accountantship,  Book-Keephi, 
and  Books  of  Merchants,  we  have  gradually  introduced 
the  reader  into  a  knowledge  of  this  ufeful  and  important 
method  of  account-keeping ;  to  all  which  we  refer :  and 
under  the  head  of  Banking  I  have,  upon  a  fingle  fheet, 
exhibited  to  one  view,  in  a  plain  practical  light,  how  eafity 
this  art  is  applicable  to  that  branch  of  bufinefs.  This  I  have 
done  in  the  ledger-form  only,  judging  that  the  moft  intelli- 
gible, as  it  is  the  moft  effential  book  of  all,  and  all  others 
only  preparatory  thereunto.  And  having  given  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  nature  and  ufe  of  all  books  auxiliary  to  this,  un- 
der the  articles  Books  of  Merchants,  I  (ball  not  repeat 
what  I  have  there  faid,  but  proceed  to  delineate  the  whole 
art  of  Debtor  and  Creditor,  according  to  it's  true  and 
fundamental  principles,  at  one  view,  and  that  alfo  upon  one 
fingle  (heet  for  that  purpofe ;  which,  being  comprehended, 
will  enable  any  perfon  to  apply  this  art  to  any  kind  of  negoce 
whatfoever,  and  that  either  of  a  public  or  private  nature. 
I  am  the  more  readily  induced  to  chufe  this  ledger-form  rather 
than  any  other  given  in  the  ordinary  way  by  voluminous  wri- 
ters upon  this  fubjedt,  the  fpecimen  before  given  thereof,  in 
regard  to  the  bufinefs  of  banking,  having  met  with  fo  good  a 
reception. 

Previous  to  which,  I  (hall  only  defire  the  reader  to  obferve 
the  few  following  general  rules,  for  his  government  in  the 
ftating  of  accounts,  according  to  the  method  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  or  the  genuine  Italian  method,  by  double  entry.    As 

1.  The  account  unto  which  any  thing  comes,  or  upon  ac- 
count of  which  any  thing  goes  out,  is  to  be  charged  debtor 
for  the  fame,  and  it's  total  amount. 

2.  That  account  from  whence  the  fame  comes,  is  to  be  dis- 
charged thereof,  or  made  creditor  for  it. 

And  although  this  art  is  of  fo  very  extenfive  a  nature  as  to  be 
applicable  to  every  kind  of  bufinefs  whatfoever,  where  accounts 
are  rcquifite,  that  the  ftate  of  fuch  accounts  (hould  juftty 
and  truly  appear  upon  the  ledger;  yet  all  kinds  of  accounts 
that  can  happen  upon  this  principal  book,  are  reducible  to 
fo  few  a  number,  as  four  ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  an  ex- 
preflion  borrowed  from  the  mariner,  the  boxing  about  of 
thefe  four  diftinct  fpecies  of,  accounts,  fuitably  to  the  nature 
of  the  tranfa&ion,  either  by  way  of  charge  or  difcharge,  or 
according  as  thefe  certain  accounts  (hall  require  to  be  it  a  ted, 
either  as  debtors  or  creditors,  comprehends  this  whole  fci- 
ence,  notwithstanding  the  prolixity  of  authors  who  have  pro* 
fefledly  wrote  thereupon  3 
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A  General  VIEW  of  a  LEDGER,  kept  according  to  the  Method  of  Accountantfhip  by 

DOUBLE    ENTRY. 


CASH    =------. 

Comprehends  all  money  received. 


Dr.        PER  CONTRA    -    -    - 

Comprehends  all  money  paid. 


Ck, 


MERCHANDIZE  GENERAL    - 

Comprehends  all  merchandize  bought. 


Dr.        PER  CONTRA     -----      .    C*. 

Comprehends  all  merchandize  fold. 


PERSONAL    ACCOUNTS     :     -     -     Dr. 

Comprehends  when  any  perfons  ought  to  be  de- 
bited. 


PER   CONTRA Cr. 

Comprehends    when    any    perfons    ought    to    be 
credited. 


DESIGNS    -.....-..     Dr. 

Comprehends  all  intermediate  accounts,  fuch  as 
charges  of  merchandize,  commiffion,  voyages, 
ihipping,  draughts,  remittances,  exchanges, 
profit  and  lofs,  &c. 
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Explanation  by  Examples. 

1.  If  you  buy  goods  for  ready  money,  you  debit  Merchan- 
bize  General,  or  Particular,  and  credit  Cash. 

2.  If  you  fell  goods  for  ready  money,  you  debit  Cash,  and 
credit  Merchandize  General,  or  Particular. 

3.  If  you  buy  goods  part  for  ready  money,  and  part  on  cre- 
dit, you  debit  Merchandize  General,  or  Particu- 
lar, and  credit  Cash  for  the  fum  paid,  and  the  Personal 
Account  for  the  fum  due. 

4.  If  you  fell  goods  on  credit,  ycu  debit  the  Personal 
Account,  and  credit  Merchandize  General  or  Par- 
ticular. 

5.  If  you  fell  goods  for  a  part  credit,  and  part  ready  money, 
you  debit  Cash  for  what  you  receive,  and  Personal  Ac- 
count for  what  remains  due,  and  credit  Merchandize 
General  or  Particular  by  both. 

6.  If  you  order  foreign  merchandizes  to  be  fent  for  your 
own  account,  you  debit  Designs,  or  Voyage,  from,  &c. 
to,  Sec.  and  credit  Personal  Account  for  the  whole 
coft  and  charge,  as  per  invoice  and  infurance,  &c.  in  the 
foreign  money  of  the  country  *. 

*  As  your  foreign  correfpondent,  in  thi3  refpect,  acts  as  a 
factor  for  you,  and  you  are  indebted  to  him  only,  accord- 
ing to  the  invoice,  in  the  money  of  his  country,  you  mull 
enter  this  tranfadlion  under  the  head  of  fuch  perfonal  ac- 
count, thus :  A.  B.  of  Lifbon.  My  foreign  account,  and 
credit  him  in  millreas,  the  money  of  account  in  Lifbon, 
and  value  fuch  money  at  the  price  of  exchange ;  and,  when 
you  pay  him,  either  by  remitting  him,  or  by  his' drawing 
on  you,  you  dibit  A.  B.  in  the  fame  foreign  account,  and 
credit  the  account  of  draughts  or  remittances,  'till  you  have 
paid  the  money,  and  then  debit  either  of  them,  and  credit 
cafh.  And,  as  you  credit  his  perfonal  account,  according 
as  the  courfe  of  exchange  then  is,  fo  you  debit  him  accord- 
ing to  what  you  really  pay  for  fuch  foreign  money,  where- 
by the  difference  between  the  fterling  columns  of  fuch  fo- 
reign account  will  fhew  whether  you  gain  or  lofe  by  the 
exchange,  from  the  firft  valuation.  ■ 

7.  If  you  fend  a  foreign  correfpondent  goods  for  his  account, 
you  debit  his  Personal  fterling  account,  and  credit  Mer- 
chandize.— Or,  if  you  buy  the  goods  on  credit,  you  may 
credit  the  feller  for  what  is  due,  and  Cash,  or  Charges 
of  Merchandize  *,  for  what  you  expend,  and  credit 
Commission  Account  for  your  commiffion. 

*  This  accountofCHARCEs  of  Merchandize  frequently  an- 
fwers  the  end  of  an  intermediate  account  to  Profit  and 
Loss,  and  may  be  made  an  excellent  blind  upon  many  oc- 
cafions ;  for  it  is  debtor  to  ca(h  only  for  what  is  really  paid 
on  that  account,  but  it  may  be  creditor  for  more,  and  for 
commiffion,  &c. — And  the  difference  in  the  ballance  pafl'ed 
to  profit  and  lofs,  or  to  capital  flock,  &c. — By  this  account 
the  profits  or  lofles  of  traders  may  be  fo  artfully  concealed, 
to  anfwer  temporary  purpofes,  &c.  as  few  can  difcover  but 
the  thorough-paced  accountant. 

8.  If  you  import  goods  from  a  foreign  correfpondent  to  fell 
by  commiffion,  you  debit  Merchandize  for  Account, 
of  such  Person,  and  credit  Charges  of  Merchan- 
dize, for  the  duties  and  all  incident  expences. — And  when 
you  make  out  the  account  of  fales  *  of  thofe  goods,  and  fend 
the  fame  to  your  correfpondent,  you  include  your  commiffion 
therein. — And,  in  your  own  books,  you  debit  merchandize 
account  of  fuch  perfon  to  Commission,  and.  to  the  Ster- 
ling Account  of  fuch  correfpondent,  and  credit,  Com- 
mission account,  and  fuch  correspondent's  Sterling 
Account. 

*  See  the  article  Account  of  Sales,  under  the  article 
Account,  where  are  contained  fome  particular  remarks 
upon  the  making  out  fuch  accounts. 

q.  If  you  fend  goods  to  a  foreign  correfpondent  to  fell  for 
your  account  by  commiffion,  you  debit  Voyage  to  fuch  a 
place,  configned  to  fuch  perfon,  and  credit  Merchandize 
for  the  coft,  and  Charges  of  Merchandize  for  all  inci- 
dent expences. — And  fend  an  invoice  *  therewith. 

*  An  invoice  is  an  account  of  the  coft  and  charges  of  the 
goods  fent,  for  the  government  of  your  factor  in  the  fales 
of  fuch  goods.  But  it  being  cuftomary  among  merchants 
to  add  5  or  ten  per  cent,  or  more,  upon  the  invoice,  in  or- 
der to  induce  a  factor  to  fell  more  to  the  advantage  of  his 
principal,  it  is  fcldom  much  regarded.  See  the  article 
Invoice. 

jo.  When  your  fa&or  renders  you  an  account  of  fales  of 
fuch  goods,  you  debit  his  foreign  account,  and  credit  the  ac- 
count of  Voyage  to  him  configned ;  which  you  value  in 
the  outer  column  in  fterling  money,  according  to  exchange, 
which  is  rectified  afterwards  on  the  ballance  of  the  account, 
as  before  obferved.  So  that  the  profit  or  lofs  upon  fuch 
goods,  will  appear  upon  the  account  of  voyage,  &c.  And 
when  your  factor  remits  you,  or  you  draw  upon  him  for  the 
net  pioduce  of  your  goods,  you  debit  the  account  of  De- 
signs (i.  e.  Draughts  or  Remittances)  and  credit 
your  factor's  Foreign  Account. — And,  when  you  receive 
the  money,  you  debit  the  account  of  Cash,  and  credit  the 


account  of  Draughts  or  Remittances;  which  concludes 
the  whole  adventure. 

Remarks. 

If  thefe  few  inftancesonly  are  thoroughly  comprehended,  and 
the  reafon  of  them,  the  attentive  reader  will  eafily  obferve, 
that  the  boxing  of  thefe  four  kinds  of  different  accounts,  by 
way  of  charge  and  difcharge,  to  keep  the  books  in  a  ballance, 
includes  the  whole  art:  and  any  perfon  who  reprefents  thefe 
four  articles  before  him,  they  will  prove  a  conftant  guide 
in  the  ftating  of  all  manner  of  accounts,  though  ever  fo 
complicated. 

And,  when  he  has  made  himfelf  a  mafter  of  the  true  debtora 
and  creditors,  the  regiftering  tranfactions  minutely  and  cir- 
cumftantially  in  the  wafte-book  and  journal,  in  order  to  be 
pofted  from  thence  into  the  ledger,  will  be  extremely  eafy. 
But,  left  what  has  been  faid  fhould  not  prove  fo  intelligible 
as  I  could  wiih,  I  ihall  make  ufe  of  another  method  of 
explication. 

As  all  tranfactions  in  trade  are  mutual  between  perfon  and 
perfon,  fo  the  confideration  how  thofe  we  deal  with  are  to 
ftate  their  accounts,  in  order  to  be  in  conformity  with  our 
own,  will  ferve  to  help  the  young  accountant  to  the  true 
method  of  ftating  of  his  debits  and  credits.  Example  : 
If  you  in  England  agree  with  a  foreign  correfpondent  to  be 
equally  concerned  with  him  in  a  cargo  of  merchandize,  and 
confign  the  fame  to  him  for  difpofal,  the  firft  coft,  charge  and 
infurance,  &c.  being  2000 1. — Confider,  )ou  muft  either  have 
fuch  merchandize  by  you,  or  you  muft  purchafe  them. — If  you 
have  them  by  you,  they  muft  ftand  debtor  in  your  books  for 
their  prime  coft  and  charge,  as  before  fhewn. — Or  if  you  pur- 
chafe them,  they  will  ftand  debtor  to  the  felier,  if  you  had 
credit,  or  to  cafh,  if  bought  for  ready  money,  and  perfons  or 
cafh  muft  have  credit  for  the  fame. — When  fuch  merchandizes 
go  out  of  your  poiTeffion,  reafon  fays  that  they  muft  no  longer 
remain  debtor,  as  if  they  ftill  remained  in  your  pofTeffion.— 
If  fo,  when  ycu  part  with  thefe  goods,  you  are  certain  that 
they  muft  have  credit. — What  then  is  the  proper  creditor  is 
the  next  queftion  ?  For  every  debtor  muft  have  it's  counter- 
part creditor,  to  conftitute  the  double  entry,  and  every  cre- 
ditor it's  counterpart  debtor. 

If  you  part  with  thefe  merchandizes  to  be  fent  byfea  to  a  fo- 
reign correfpondent  for  your  joint  account,  reafon  dictates  that 
fuch  a  correfpondent  cannot  be  a  debtor  for  the  whole,  fincehe 
is  but  a  half  part  interefted  therein.  But  reafon  fays,  as  foon 
as  the  goods  are  (hipped,  that  he  is  anfwerable  for  h.s  part, 
wherefore  here  is  one  debtor.  Qtiere,  What  fays  plain  rea- 
fon ought  to  be  the  other,  that  both  may  make  up  the  whoie  ? 
— The  anfwer  is  fo  eafy,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  miftaken. 
Designs  muft  be  the  other,  under  the  title  of  voyage  to 
fuch  place,  configned  to  fuch  a  one. — So  that,  by  this  method 
of  entry,  there  will  be  two  debtors  to  make  up  the  counter- 
part creditor. — Whence  it  appears,  that  when  your  foreign 
correfpondent,  and  partner  in  this  adventure,  renders  you  ar* 
account  of  fales  for  your  part,  you  debit  him  and  credit  the 
voyage  aforefaid  ;  whereby  the  profit  or  lofs  arifing  will  ap- 
pear upon  this  voyage- account  on  the  ledger. 
There  is  another  manner  of  ftating  this  tranfaction.  Let 
voyage,  &c.  in  company,  kc.  be  debtor  to  merchandize 
for  the  whole  coft  and  charge  of  the  adventure,  and  debit 
your  foreign  correfpondent  to  the  voyage;  which  method  of 
entry  rendering  the  voyage  in  company,  &c.  debtor  for  the 
whole,  and  creditor  for  one  half,  leaves  that  account  virtually 
a  debtor  only  for  one  half:  and,  being  made  creditor  for  one 
half,  the  net  proceeds  will  confequently  fhew  the  profit  ©r 
lofs  upon  this  occurrence. 

Confider  on  the  other  hand. -how  your  foreign  correfpondent 
ftates  this  affair  in  his  books.  Upon  writing  him  that  you 
have  fhipped  fuch  goods  for  your  joint  account,  he  ftates  the 
affair  in  his  book  thus:  Voyage  from  London,  in  company, 
&c.  debtor  to  your  fterling  account,  for  his  half  part  of  the  coft, 
charge,  and  infurance,  &c.  and  gives  your  fterling  account 
credit  in  conformity ;  which  {hews  the  true  ftate  of  hie  affair* 
with  you,  if  he  dies  before  the  goods  arrive. — On  their  arrival, 
he  pays  duties  and  other  charges. — For  which  he  may  either  de- 
bit the  voyage,  &c.  for  his  half  part,  and  you  ror  your's  in  your 
foreign  account,  to  his  account  of  cafh,  and  credit  that  ac- 
count for  what  money  he  expends :  or  he  may  difcharge  the 
voyage  account  by  debiting  merchandize  in  company  thereto 
for  his  own  part,  and  to  the  account  of  cafh  for  the  whole 
he  expends,  and  then  debit  you  to  merchandize  in  company, 
&c.  for  your  part  of  the  cuftoms  and  charges  'till  fold. — And, 
when  fold,  may  give  you  credit  by  merchandize  in  company 
for  your  half  the  net  produce,  exclufive  of  thofe  duties  an" 
firft  charges. — Or  he  may  place  the  whole  charges  to  the 
company  account,  and  credit  you  at  the  conclufion  for  your 
half  the  clear  net  proceeds,  &c. 

If  you  order  a  correfpondent  at  one  foreign  port  to  lade  goods 
for  another  foreign  port,  and  confign  them  to  fuch  a  one  for 
your  account  and  rifk,  how  muft  this  account  be  ftated  in 
your  books  ? 

'Tis  certain  that  he  who  fends  the  goods,  according  to  your 
order  and  direction,  is  your  creditor  for  their  coft  and  charge. 
—But  the  perfon  to  whom  you  ordered  them  to  be  configned, 
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cannot  be  your  debtor  before  h*  has  received  thofe  goods. 
Here  therefore  interpofes  the  intermediate  account  of  Defigns, 
Tinder  the  demomination  of  voyage  from  fuch  a  place  con- 
figned  to  fuch  a  one  debtor,  and  the  perfon  who  fends  the 
goods  is  the  creditor  in  his  foreign  account  of  money  of  his 
own  count!  y,  as  before  intimated. 

When  your  correfpondent,  to  whom  you  have  configned  fuch 
goods,  writes  you  of  the  fale,  and  net  produce  thereof,  you 
debit  him  in  his  foreign  account,  in  the  money  of  his  coun- 
try, and  credit  the  account  of  voyage,  Sic.  configned  to  him. 
Whereby  the  profit  or  lofs  arifing  from  this  adventure  will 
appear  upon  the  voyage  account,  when  the  values  of  the  fo- 
reign money  come  to  be  afcertamed  in  fterling.  And  as  the 
firft  correfpondent  who  Cent  and  configned  thefe  goods  to  the 
latter  by  your  order,  is  your  creditor,  and  the  other  is  your 
debtor  ;  it  is  natural  in  the  courfe  of  bufinefs,  efpecially  if 
the  exchanges  fhould  at  fuch  time  prove  favourable,  to  order 
your  creditor  to  draw  upon  your  debtor  for  his  rcimburfe- 
nicnt,  or  your  debtor  to  remit  to  your  creditor. — Let  which 
will  of  thefe  two  be  the  cafe,  you  mult  debit  the  creditor,  or 
credit  the  debtor;  which  keeps  both  their  accounts  in  ajuft 
light  in  your  own  books. — Or,  if  it  is  more  convenient  or 
advantageous  for  you  to  remit  your  foreign  creditor,  or  order 
him  to  draw  on  you,  you  debit  him  in  his  foreign  account, 
wherein  he  had  credit,  to  draughts  or  remittances  in  con- 
formity, and  credit  either  the  one  01  the  other,  according  as 
the  tranfaction  has  fell  out. — And,  when  you  actually  pay 
the  money  for  fuch  draught,  or  remit  ance,  you  debit  one 
cf  thefe  accounts  to  cafh,  and  credit  cufii,  which  keeps  all  the 
accounts  riuht  and  in  a  ballance. 

Let  it  be  confidered  alfo,  in  what  manner  both  thefe  foreign 
correfjiondents  enter  thefe  mercantile  negotiations  in  their 
books. — As  that  corufpondent  to  whom  you  gave  the  firft 
order,  is  your  creditor  in  your  own  books ;  lo  you  are  of 
courfe  his  debtor  in  his  books,  in  your  account  current  in  the 
money  of  his  country,  for  the  coft,  charge,  commiffion,  and 
infurance,  if  not  made  by  yourfelf,  for  the  amount  of  the 
whole  invoice  of  fu;h  goods  fent  for  your  account. — If  then 
you  are  a  debtor  in  fuch  correfpondent's  books,  what  is  it 
reafonable  to  make  the  counterpart  creditor  ? — The  anfwer  is 
mighty  natural,  from  the  principles  before  laid  down.  Mer- 
chandizes going  out  of  his  poffeflion,  'tis  certain,  that  ac- 
count is  one  creditor  to  make  up  a  part  of  the  whole;  and, 
as  there  necelTarily  accrue  charges  of  merchandize,  aid  com- 
miffion, Sic.  thefe  diftindt  intermediate  accounts  of  Defigns 
will  make  up  the  other  part. — And  when  he  draws  upon  you, 
or  you  remit  him  for  the  whole,  he  then  credits  or  difcharges 
you,  and  debits  his  account  of  draughts  or  remittances. — 
And,  when  he  receives  his  money  for  the  bill  of  exchange,  he 
debits  his  account  of  cafh,  and  credits  draughts  or  remittances, 
according  as  the  affair  has  turned  out. 

The  other  correfpondent,  who  has  the  difpofal  of  your  goods, 
does,  upon  the  receipt  thereof,  pay  the  duties,  freight,  and 
other  incident  charges. — For  which  he  debits  merchandize 
for  your  account,  and   credits  his  cafli  for  what  he  expends 
upon  this  occafion. — When  he  difpofes   of  your  goods,  as  it 
mult  be  either  for  ready  money,  on  credit,  or  for  both  : — He 
credits   your   merchandize   account   by  thefe  refpedtive  ac- 
counts,  and  debits  them  as  counterparts  conformably  there- 
unto.— So  that,  in  order   to  conclude  this  account  up:  n  his 
Dooks,  he  debits  the  fame  for  all  after-charges,  and  his  com- 
miifion,  and  credits  the  account  of  charges  of  merchandize, 
»nd  cnmmilion  ;  and,   by  fubtracting  the   fum  total  on  the 
debit  fide  from  that  on  the  credit,  fhews  him  what  is  due  to 
you   for  the  net  proceed   of  fuch  merchandize. — Which  he 
alfes  from  the  debit  of  your  merchandize  account  to  the  cre- 
dit of  your  account  current,  upon   his  rendering  you  an  ac- 
ount  of  fales  for  the  fame. — Or  upon  his  remitting  you  for 
the  fame,  or  your  drawing  on  him  for  it,  or  any  foreign  cor- 
efpondent,  by  your  order,  he  then  debits  your  account  cur- 
ent,  and  crediis  draughts  or  remittances,  'till  the  bill  or  bills 
of  exchange  (hall   be  paid. — And,  when   actually  paid,  he 
lebits  either,  or  both  of  thefe  accounts,  if  the  tranfaction 
requires  it,  and  credits  the  account  of  cafh,  which  ends  this 
ranfaction  in  his  books. 

3y  thu«  conlidcring,  how  all,  and  every  the  different  parties 
vith  whom  you  tranfaci  bufinefs,  ftate  their  tranfactions  with 
jou  in  their  books,  you  will,  as  it  were,  be  naturally  led  to 
he  ftating  of  any  thing  that  occurs  in  yourown  books,  even 
n  the  molt  fingular  and  perplexed  cafes ;  and  that,  with  the 
fiiftance  only  of  thofe  four  diftinct  fpecies  of  accounts,  fup- 
>ofed  to  exift  upon  the  ledger;  nothing  happening,  which 
alls  not  under  fome  peculiar  fubdivifion  of  the  one  or  of  the 
)ther. 

That  nothing,  however,  may  be  wanting  to  render  this  ad- 

nirable   method  of  accountantfhip  perfectly  intelligible,  we 

hall  ad3  to  what  has  been  already  reprefented,  under  the  va- 

ious  heads  before  referred  to,  a  variety  of  very  curious  and 

leal  mercantile  tranfactions  ;    which  will  not  only  very  amply 

|xemplifv  the  fcience,  but   at  the  fame  time  exhibit  in  what 

panner  the   practical  art  of  merchandizing  is  carried  on  by 

I  hofe,  who  have  been  efteemed  to  be  the  moil  fkilful  therein. 

This  we   (hall  do,    under   the    article  Mercantile  Ac- 

0UNTANTsHiP,and  Ledger;  where  likewifefhall  be  (hewn. 
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how  this  method  of  accounts  by  debtor  and  creditor  is  applica- 
ble to  the  accounts  of  the  nation  ;  and  may  ferve  to  afcertain 
indifputably  the  true  and  genuine  fenfe  of  all  adis  of  parlia- 
ment, that  may  be  hereafter  made,  in  regard  to  the  Fund?* 
and  Public  Revenue  oi  this  kingdom;  the  public  and  the 
public  creditors  always  righted,  in  any  future  variations, 
with  regard  to  their  property,  and  many  rancorous  dilputes 
and  altercations,  both  within  doors  and  without,  thereby  hap- 
pily prevented. 

Some  of  the  principal  laws  of  England,  relating  to  debt  and 
debtors. 

3  Edw.  III.  c,  23.  None  to  diftrain  a  foreigner  in  any  city, 
town,  &c.  for  any  debt  not  juftly  his,  on  pain  of  grievous 
punifhment. 

2  Rich.  II.  c.  3.  Judgment  (hall  be  given  againft  a  debtor, 
who,  having  made  a  fraudulent  conveyance  to  defraud  credi- 
tors, retires  into  a  privileged  place,  and  refufes  to  appear  on 
proclamation  by  the  fherifT. 

3  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  14  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  Citizens  and  freemen  of 
London,  and  others,  having  debts  owing  under  40  s.  to 
caufe  the  debtor  to  be  fummoned  to  the  court  of  Requefts  at 
Guildhall  ;  refufing  to  appear,  to  be  imprifoned  in  one  of 
the  compters,  &c.  Out  this  act  n^t  to  extend  to  debt*  K>r 
rent,  or  on  real  contracts,  Sic. 

4  and  5  Ann.  c.  iO.  In  debt  on  fingl  '  ill  '<c.  the  de- 
fendant may  plead  payment  in  bar.  And  ^  •  ■  ■  an  action 
on  bond,  Sic.  the  defendant  may  bring  in  pr:u.  p:  '  intereft, 
and  cods;  and  the  court  (hall  give  judgment  to  difch  rgeth'e 
defendant. 

1  Stat.  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  22.  feet.  11.  Mutual  debts  between 
plaintiff"  and  defendant,  or  if  either  party  fue  or  be  fued,  as 
executor  or  adminiftrator,  between  the  teftator  or  inteftate, 
and  either  party,  one  debt  may  be  fet  againft  the  other,  and 
matter  given  in  evidence  on  the  general  ifl'ue,  or  pleaded  in 
bar,  as  the  cafe  (hall  require,  if  notice  be  then  given  of  the 
fum  to  be  infifted  on,  and  on  what  account  due.  Made  per- 
petual, 8  Geo.  II.  cap.  24. 

2  Stat.  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  feet  5.  Mutual  debts  may  be  fet 
againft  each  other,  by  being  pleaded  or  in  the  general  iflue, 
though  deemed  of  a  different  nature,  unlefs  either  accrue  by 
penalty  contained  in  a  bond  or  fpeciality.  In  fuch  cafes  it 
(hall  be  pleaded  in  bar,  fetting  forth  what  is  juitly  due  on 
either. 

Debt  to  the  king. 

1  Mag.  chart.  9  Hen.  III.  cap.  8.  and  18.  The  king's  debt 
not  to  be  levied  on  lands,  when  there  are  goods  and  chattels 
to  fatisfy;  nor  (hall  pledges  be  dilirained  when  the  principal 
is  fuffkient,  and  if  they  anfwer  the  debt,  to  have  the  debtor's 
lands,  Sic. 

9  Hen.  III.  c.  18.  King's  debtors  dying,  he  (hall  be  ferved 
before  the  executor. 

1  Edw.  I.  c.  19.  The  (herifT,  having  received  the  king's  debt, 
upon  his  next  account  (hall  difcharge  the  debtor,  on  pain  to 
forfeit  treble  value  ;  and  the  (herifT  to  give  a  taily  to  the 
king's  debtor  on  payment. 

28  Edw.  I.  c.  12.  Beafts  of  the  plough  not  to  be  diftrained 
for  the  king's  debt,  if  others  may  be  found. 
25  Edw.  III.  ftat.  5.  c.  19.  Notwithstanding  the  king's  pro- 
tection, creditors  may  proceed  tojudgment  againft  his  debtor 
with  a  ceflet  executio,  'till  the  king's  debt  be  paid. 
13  Eliz.  c.  3.  All  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  of 
the  queen's  accountant,  and  lands  purchafed  in  other  names 
in  tiuft  for  fuch,  liable  to  execution,  as  if  found  by  writing 
obligatory,  &c.  and  the  queen  may  fell  in  fix  months  to  fa- 
tisfy the  debt,  &c. 

27  Eliz.  c.  3.  The  queen,  &c.  may  make  fale  of  the  ac- 
countant's lands,  &c.  as  well  after  his  death,  as  in  his  life- 
time. But  the  heir's  lands  not  to  be  fold  during  his  mino- 
rity ;  and,  if  the  accountant  or  debtor  had  a  quietus  in  his 
life-time,  that  (hall  difcharge  the  heir  of  the  debt. 
7  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  No  debt  (hall  be  affigned  to  the  king,  &c. 
by  any  debtor  or  accountant,  other  than  fuch  as  did  origi- 
nally grow  due  to  the  king's  debtor,  &c. 
DEBTb  of  the  'NATION,  or  the  NATIONAL  DEBTS. 
Under  the  head  of  Public  Credit,  I  have  obferved  the  con- 
nection between  the  landed,  trading,  and  monied  interefts  of 
thefe  kingdoms,  and  how  they  reciprocally  uphold  and  main- 
tain each  other  :  I  have  alfo  there  endeavoured,  and  elfe- 
where,  to  (hew  upon  what  foundation  the  public  credit  of 
the  nation  really  (lands  ;  and  upon  what  principles,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  the  fame  may  be  built  upon  fuch  a  rock, 
that  no  temporary  blaft,  coming  from  domeftic  or  foreign 
foes,  can  ever  greatly  endanger  it :  which  fentiments  are 
grounded  upon  a  fure  and  certain  method  of  gradually  dis- 
charging our  old  debts,  in  a  moderate  number  of  years,  by  a 
conftantand  permanent  finking  fund,  to  be  applied,  inviolably 
applied,  for  that  purpofe:  where  alfo  I  have  fuggefted,  that 
on  all  future  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  when  money  is  wanted 
beyond  what  can  be  conveniently  raifed  within  the  year,  it 
fhould  be  borrowed  within  ourielves,  and  nothing  of  FO- 
REIGNERS, that  the  nation  may  not  be  drained  of  it's  cur- 
rent calh  for  the  payment  of  their  interefts. 
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It  being  mv  dcfire  to  communicate  as  much  ufeful  matter  in 
as  narrow  a  com  pa  Is  as  I  am  ab  e,  I  have  not  exceeded  the 
quantity  of  a  (heet  and  a  quarter,  upon  a  fubject  of  fuch  high 
concernment:  within  which  (pace  the  judicious  reader  will 
grant,  that  a  fubject.  of  this  nature  could  not  be  exhaufted. 
it  is,  therefore,  we  have  referred  to  various  other  heads, 
that  naturally  correfpond  with  the  fubject,  which  is  not  to  be 
avoided  in  a  work  dijefted  into  this  form. — Among  the  reft, 
having  referred,  from  the  article  of  Public  Credit,  to 
that  of  National  Debts,  I  fhall  purfue  the  fubject  in 
fomething  of  a  different  light,  in  order  further  to  elucidate 
the  matter,  fince  our  National  Debts  are  near  trebled 
lince  the  reign  of  Qiieen  Anne. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  nothing  is  fo  great  a  clog, 
burden,  and  incumbrance  on  our  trade,  as  the  taxes  with 
which  it  is  loaded  ;  more  efpecially  thofe  which  are  laid  up- 
on our  own  produce  and  manufactures:  wherefore  it  is  alfo 
allowed,  that  nothing  can  be  more  for  the  general  bene- 
fit of  our  whole  commerce,  than  the  taking  off  thofe  taxes 
which  are  the  moft  detrimental  thereto.  But  the  grand 
queftion  is,  how  they  can  be  taken  off,  confident  with  the 
parliamentary  faith,  and  without  injury  to  the  national  cre- 
ditors ? 

As  the  bulk  of  thofe  taxes  are  fettled  by  parliament  as  a  fe- 
curity  to  the  public  creditors,  for  the  due  and  regular  pay- 
ment of  their  intereft,  and,  as  obferved  under  the  article  of 
Public  Credit,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  wifeft  men 
in  the  kingdom,  fettled  alfo  'till  the  redemption  of  the  prin- 
cipal debt,  how  can  they  be  taken  off,  'till  fuch  debt  is  juftly 
and  honourably  paid  ? 

If  then  thofe  taxes,  which  are  facredly  appropriated  for  thofe 
purpofes,  and  which  lie  fo  heavy  upon  our  trade,  cannot, 
without  the  confent  of  the  public  creditors,  be  annihilated, 
or  alienated,  does  not  the  reduction  of  taxes  abfolutely  de- 
pend on  the  redemption  of  the  principal  debts,  for  which  thev 
have  been  mortgaged  ?  This  being  the  cafe,  are  not  all 
fchemes  and  projects  to  poftpone  and  retard  the  Pay.mentjof 
such  Debts,  by  rendering  them  again  and  again  irredeem- 
able, calculated  to  perpetuate  thofe  taxes  to  the  end  of  time, 
and,  conrequently,  to  the  effectual  ruin  and  deftruction  of  all 
our  trade  and  navigation  ?  There  can  be  no  greater  enemies, 
therefore,  to  the  general  commerce  and  the  public  credit  of 
thefe  kingdoms,  than  fuch  who  are  brooding  low  fchemes  to 
prevent  the  gradual  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  nation,  from 
that  weak  and  fhameful  maxim,  that  it  is  better  for  the  public 
creditors  to  continue  perpetual  annuitants  only,  and 
never  to  receive  their  principal  money  at  all ;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  it  is  better  for  the  public  creditor,  as  well  as  the  trade 
of  the  whole  nation,  to  labour  under  the  preffure  of  our  pre- 
fent taxes,  than  that  our  debts  ftiould  ever  be  difcharged. 
Let  fuch  who  will  prefume  to  maintain  thefe  principles,  weigh 
what  the  learned  Mr.  Hume  fays  upon  this  fubject,  and  they 
may  pofiibly  be  brought  a  little  to  their  lenfes. 

*  I  mud  confefs,  fays  this  ingenious  gentleman,  that  there  is 

*  a  ftrange  fupinenefs,  from  long  cuftom,  crept  into  all  ranks 
«  of  men,  with  regard  to  public  debts ;  not  unlike  what  divines 

*  complain  of  with  regard  to  their  religious  doctrines.     We 

*  all  own,  that  the  moft  fanguine  imagination  cannot  hope 

*  either  that  this,  or  any  future  ministry,  will  be  pof- 

*  felted  of  fuch  rigid  and  fteady  frugality,  as  to  make  any  con- 
«  fiderable  progrefs  in  the  payment  of  our  debts,  or  that  the 

*  fituation  of  foreign  affairs  will,  for  any  long  time,  allow 

*  them  leifure  and  tranquillity  fufficient  for  fuch  an  under- 

*  taking  *.    What  then  is  to  become  of  us  ?  Were  we  ever 

*  fo  good   Chriftians,    and  ever  fo  refigned  to  providence, 

*  this  methinks  were  a  curious  queftion,  even  confidered  as 
'  a  fpeculative  one,  and  what  it  might  not  be  altogether  im- 

*  poffible  to  form  fome  conjectural  folution  of.     The  events 

*  here  will  depend  little  upon  the  contingencies  of  battles, 

*  negociations,  intrigues,  and  factions.     There  feems  to  be 

*  a  natural  progrefs  of  things,  which  may  guide  our  reafon- 

*  ing.     As  it  would  have  required  but  a  moderate  {hare  of 

*  prudence,  when  we  firft  began  this  practice  of  mortgaging, 

*  to  have  foretold,  from  the  nature  of  men  and  of  minifters, 

*  that  things  would  neceffarily  be  carried  to  the  length  we 

*  fee ;  fo,  now  that  we  have  at  laft  happily  reached  it,  it 

*  may  not  be  difficult  to  guefs  at  the  confequence.     It  muft, 

*  indeed,  be  one  of  thefe  two  events,  either  the  nation  muft 

*  deftroy  Public  Credit,  or  public  credit  will  destroy 

*  the  Nation.  It  is  impoffible  they  C2n  both  fubfift,  after 
1  the  manner  they  have  been  hitherto  managed,  in  this  as 

*  well  as  in  fome  other  nations. 

•  *  In  times  of  peace  and  fecurity,  when  alone  it  is  poffible 
'  to  pay  debts,  the  monied  intereft  are  averfe  to  receive  par 
'  tial  payments,  which  they  know  not  how  to  difpofe  of  to 
'  advantage;  and  the  landed  intereft  are  averfe  to  continue 

•  the  taxes  requifite  for  that  purpofe:  why,  therefore,  fhould 
4  a  minifter  perfevere  in  a  meafure  fo  difagreeablc  to  all 
'  parties?  For  the  fake,  I  fuppofe,  of  a  pofterrty,  which 

•  he  will  never  fee,  or  of  a  few  refonable,  reflecting  people, 
1  whofe  united  intereft,  perhaps,  will  not  be  able  to  fecure 
'  him  the  fmalleft  borough  in  England.  It  is  not  likely  we 
1   (hall  ever  find  any  minifter  fo  bad  a  politician:   with  rc- 

•  gard  to  thefe  narrow,  dbsI  ructivu  Maxims  op  Poli- 
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There  was,  indeed,  a  ft  heme  for  the  payment  of  our  del..- 
which  was  propofed  by  an  excellent  citizen,  Mr.  Hutrhin- 
fon,  about  30  years  ago,  and  which  was  much  approved 
of  by  fome  men  of  fenfe,  but  was  n-ver  likely  to  take  ef- 
fect. He  afferted  that  there  was  a  fallacy  in  imagining  tbi 
the  public  owed  this  debt,  (or  that  really  every  individual 
owed  a  proportional  fhare  of  it,  and  paid,  in  his  taxes,  a 
proportional  fhare  of  the  intereft,  befide  the  expences  of 
levying  thefe  taxes.  Had  we  not  better  then,  fays  he, 
make  a  proportional  diltribution  among  us,  and  each  of 
us  contribute  a  fum  fuitable  to  his  property,  and  by  that 
means  difcharge  at  once  all  our  funds  and  public  mort- 
gages r  He  feems  not  to  have  confidered,  that  the  labo- 
rious poor  pay  a  confiderable  part  of  the  taxes  by  their  an- 
nual confumptions,  though  they  could  not  advance,  at 
once,  a  proportional  part  of  the  fum  required.  Not  to 
mention,  that  property  in  money,  and  flock  in  trade, 
might  eafily  be  concealed  and  difeuifed,  and  that  vifible 
property  in  lands  and  houfes  would  really  at  laft  anfwer 
for  the  whole  :  an  inequality  and  oppreffion,  wine,  never 
would  be  fubmitted  to.  But,  though  this  projeft  is  never 
likely  to  take  place,  it  is  not  altogether  improbab'e,  that. 
when  the  nation  becomes  heartily  sick  of  their  Debt* 
and  are  cruelly  oppreffed  by  them,  fome  daring  pi oje«  tci  - 
arife  with  yifionary  fchemes  for  their  d.fcharge.  , 
public  credit  will  begin,  by  that  time,  to  be  a  little  frail, 
the  lead  touch  vi  l  deftroy  it,  as  happened  in  France,  and 
in  th.s  mannner  it  will  die  of  the  dodtor  *. 

*  *  Some  neighbouring  (fetes  praftifc  an  eafy  expedient,  by 

'  which  the>'  lighten  their  public  debts     The  French  have 

a  cullcm   (as  the  Romans  formerly  had)  of  augmenting 

*  their  money  ;  and  this  the  nation  has  been  fo  much  fa- 
mi  iarized  to,  that  it  hurts  not  public  credit,  though  it 

'  be  really  cutting  oft' at  once,  by  an  edict,  fo  much  of  their 
debts.  J  he  Dutch  diminifh  the  intereft  without  the  con- 
fent of  their  creditors;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  they 
arbitrarily  tax  the  funds,  as  well  as  other  property.    Could 

*  we  praftile  either  of  thefe  methods,  we  need    never  be 

*  oppreffed  by  the  national  debt ;  and  it  is  not  impoffible 
'  but  one  of  thefe,  or  fome  other  method,  may  at  all  ad- 

*  ventures  be  tri?d,  on  the  angmentatiou  of  our  incum- 
'  brances  and  difficulties.     But  people  in  this  country  are 

'  fo  good  reafoners  upon  whatever  regards  their  intereft,! 
'  that  fuch  a  practice  will  deceive  no  body,  and  public! 
'  credit  will  probably  tumble  at  once,  by  fo  dangerous  al 

*  trial.  So  great  dupes  are  the  generality  of  mankind,! 
'  that,  notwithflanding  fuch  a  violent  fhock  to  public  cre-l 

*  dit  as  a  voluntary  bankruptcy  in  England  would  occafion,! 
'  it  would  not  probably  be  long  ere  credit  would  again  re-| 

*  vive  in  as  flourifhing  a  condition  as  before.    The  prefect! 

*  king  of  France,  during  the  late  war,  borrowed  money  atf 
'  lower  intereft  than  ever  his  grandfather  did,  and  as  lowl 

*  as  the  Britifh  parliani.-nt,  comparing  the  natural  rate  of  I 

*  intereft  in  both  kingdoms.  And  though  men  are  com-I 
'  monly  more  governed  by  what  they  have  fcen,  than  byl 
'  what  they  forefee,  with  whatever  certainty,  yet  promifei/ 
'  protcftations,  fair  appearance?,  with  the  allurements  of 

'  prefent  inteieft,  have  fuch  p„  /erful  influence,  as  few  are 
'  able  to  reuft.  Mankind  are,  in  all  ages,  caught  by  the 
'  fame  baits ;  the  fame  tricks,  played  over  and  overagainJ 
'  ftill  trepan  them.  The  heights  of  popularity  and  patriotJ 
'  ifm  are  AJ!  the  beaten  road  to  power  and  tyranny  ;  flat-j 

*  tery  to  treachery  ;  Handing  armies  to  arbitrary  govern-J 
'  nient ;  and  the  glory  of  God  to  the  temporal  intereft  oa 
'  the  clergy.  The  f;ar  of  an  everlafting  deftruction  oft 
'  dit,  allowing  it  to  be  an  evil,  is  a  needlefs  bugbear. 
'  prudent  man  in  reality,  would  rather  lend  to  the  publiq 
'  immediately  after  they  had  taken  a  fpunge  to  their  debtsl 

*  than  at  prefent,  as  much  as  an  opulent  knave,  even  thol 
'  one  could  not  force  him  to  pay,  is  a  preferable  debtor  t(f 
'  an  honeft  bankrupt:  for  the  former,  in  order  to  carry  oq 
'  bufinefs,  may  find  it  his  intereft  to  difcharge  his  debtsl 
'  where  they  are  not  exorbitant  :  the  latter  has  it  not  i{ 
1  his  power.     The  public  is  a  debtor,  whom  uo  man 
'  oblige  to  pay.    The  only  check  which  the  creditors  hav 
'  on  it,  is  the  intereft  of  preferving  credit ;   an  inter 
1  which  may  be  eafily  overbalanced  by  a  very  great  debd 
'  and  by  a  difficult  and  extraordinary  emergence,  ere 
'  fuppofing  that  credit  irrecoverable.  Not  to  mention,  thi 
'  a  prefent  neceffity  often  forces  ftates  into  meafurcs  wh'  ' 
1  are,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  againft  their  intereft. 


But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  national  fait 
will  be  the  neceffary  effect  of  wars,  defeats,  misfortune: 
and  public  calamites,  or  even,  perhaps,  of  Victories  an 
Conquests.    I  muft  confefs,  when  1  fee  princes  and  ftati 
fighting  and  quarrelling  amidft  their  debts,  funds,  and  puf 
lie  mortgages,  it  always  brings  to  my  mind  a  match 
cudgel-playing  fought  in  a  china-fhop.     How  can  it 
expected   that  fovereigns   will  fpare  a  fpecies  of  prop* 
which  is  pernicious  to  themfclves  and  to  the  public,  wf 
they  have  fo  little  companion  on  lives  and  properties,  whi 
are  fo  ufeful  to  both  ?  Let  the  time  come  (and  furely 
will  come)  when  the  new  funds,  created  for  the  exigenctf 
of  the  year,  are  not  fubferibed  to,  and  raife  not  the  mom 
projected,     Suppofe  either  that  the  cafh  of  the  nation  is  e: 
haufted,  or  that  our  faith,  which  has  been  hitherto  fo  ampl 

'  begi 
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begins  to  fail  us,  fuppofe  that,  in  this  diffrefs,  the  nation 
i,  threatened  with  an  invafion,  a  rebellion  is  fufpected,  or 
broke  out  at  home,  a  fquadron  cannot  be  equipped  for 
want  of  pay,  victuals,  or  repairs,  or  even  a  foreign  fubfidy 
cannot  be  advanced  :  what  muft  a  prince  or  minitter  do  in 
fuch  emergence?  The  right  of  felf- prefer  vation  is  unalien- 
able in  every  individual,  much  more  in  every  community; 
and  the  folly  of  our  ftatefmen  muft  then  be  greater  than  the 
folly  of  thofe  who  firft  contracted  debts,  or,  what  is  more, 
than  that  of  thofe  who  trufted,  or  continue  to  truft,  this 
fecurity,  if  thefe  ftatefmen  have  the  means  of  fafety  in  their 
hands,  and  do  not  employ  it.  The  funds,  created  and  mort- 
gaged, will,  by  that  time,  bring  in  a  large  yearly  revenue 
fufficient  for  the  defence  and  fecurity  of  the  nation  ;  money 
perhaps  is  lying  in  the  Exchequer,  ready  for  the  dikharge 
of  the  quarterly  intereft  :  necclfity  calls,  fear  urges,  reafon 
exhorts,  compaffion  alone  exclaims  :  the  money  will  imme- 
diately be  feized  for  the  current  Service,  under  the  mod 
folemn  proteftations,  perhaps,  of  being  immediately  replaced. 
But  no  more  is  requifite.  The  whole  fabric,  already  totter- 
ing, falls  to  the  ground,  and  buries  thoufands  in  its  ruins. 
And  this,  1  think,  may  be  called  the  natural  death  of  Pub- 
lic CREDIT  :  for  to  this  period  it  tends  as  naturally  as  an 
animal  body  to  its  dlflblution  and  d<  (fraction. 
Thefe  two  event:-,  tu ppofed  above  are  calamitous:  thou- 
fands are  ftereby  iacriheed,  to  the  fafety  of  millions.  But 
we  are  not  without  danger,  that  the  contrary  event  may- 
take  place,  and  that  millions  m;iy  be  facrirked  for  ever,  to 
the  temporary  fafety  of  thoufands  *.  Our  popular  gov^  .1 
ment,  perhaps,  will  render  it  difficult  or  dangerous  for  a 
minifter  to  venture  on  fodelperace  an  expedient,  as  that  of 
a  voluntary  bankruptcy.  And,  though  the  houfe  of  lords 
be  altogether  compofed  of  the  proprietors  of  lands,  and  the 
houfe  of  commons  chiefly,  and  confequently,  neither  of 
them  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  great  property  in  the  funds  i 
yet  the  connections  of  the  members  may  be  fo  great  with  the 
proprietors,  as  to  render  them  more  tenacious  of  public 
faith,  than  prudence,  policy,  or  even  juftice,  ftrictly  fpeak- 
ing,  requires  :  and,  perhaps  too,  our  foreign  enemies,  or 
rather  enemy  (for  we  have  but  one  to  dread)  may  be  fo 
politic  as  to  difcover,  that  our  fafety  lies  in  defpair,  and 
may  not,  therefore,  fhew  the  danger  open  and  barefaced, 
'till  it  be  inevitable.  The  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  our 
grandfathers,  our  fathers,  and  we,  have  all  juftly  efteemed 
too  unequal  to  be  preferved  without  our  attention  and  af- 
fiftance.  But  our  children,  weary  with  the  ftruggle  and 
fettered  with  incumbrances,  may  fit  down  fecure,  and  fee 
our  neighbours  opprcfTed  and  conquered,  'till  at  laft  they 
themfelves,  and  their  creditors,  lie  both  at  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror.  And  this  may  properly  enough  be  denomi- 
nated the  violent  death  of  our  public  credit. 

•  •  I  have  heard  it  has  been  computed,  that  the  whole  credi- 

*  tors  of  the  public,  natives  and  foreigners,  amount  only  to 
«  i7,coo.    Thefe  make  a  figure  at  prefent  on  their  income  ; 

*  but  in  cafe  of  a  public  bankruptcy,  would  in  an  inftant 

*  become  the  loweft,  as  well  as  the  moft  wretched,  of  the 

*  people.    The  dignity  and  authority  of  the  landed  gentry 

*  and  nobility  is  much  better  rooted,  and  would  render  the 

*  contention   very  unequal,  if  ever  we  come  to  that  ex- 

*  trcmity.  One  would  incline  to  affign  to  this  event  a  very 

*  near  period,  fuch  as  half  a  century,  had  not  our  fathers 

*  prophecies  of  this  kind  been  already  found  fallacious,  by 

*  the  duration  of  our  public  credit  fo  much  beyond  all  rea- 

*  fonable  expectation.     When   the  aftrologers  in  France 

*  were  every  year  foretelling  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  Thefe 
«  fellows,  fays  he,  muft  be  right  at  laft  j  we  (hall,  there- 
'  fore,  be  more  cautious  than  to  aflign  any  precife  date, 
«  and  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  pointing  out  the  event 

*  in  general. 

*  Thefe  feem  to  be  the  events  which  are  not  very  remote,  and 

*  which  reafon  forefees  as  clearly  almoft  as  fhe  can  do  any 

*  thing  that  lies  in  the  womb  of  time.     And  tho'  the  ancients 

*  maintained,  that,  in  order  to  reach  the  gifts  of  prophecy,  a 

*  certain  divine  fury  or  madnefs,   was  requifite,  one  may 

*  fafely  affirm,  that,  in  order  to  deliver  fuch  prophecies  as 

*  thefe,  no  more  is  neceflary,  than  merely  to  be  in  one's 

*  fenfes,  free  from  the  influence  of  popular  madnefs  and  de- 
«  lufion.' 

Remarks  before  the  Jaft  war. 

According  to  the  judgment  of  this  gentleman,  we  find  he  en- 
tertains but  a  very  melancholy  idea  of  the  ftate  of  the  monied 
intereft,  and  the  inftability  of  the  public  credit  of  this  kingdom. 
However,  we  cannot  help  thinking  but  this  learned  writer  hath 
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carried  his  imagination  rather  too  far,  it  having  been  fhewn, 
under  the  article  of  PUBLIC  CREDIT,  that  fuch  is  the  effica- 
cious operation  of  a  Permanent  Sinking  Fukd,  that  we 
need  not  be  under  fuch  terrible  apprehend  r,s.  Nor  have 
we  reafon  to  defpair  of  ftill  having  fuch  a  clear  fund,  as 
be  inviolably  applied  to  the  difcharge  of  our  debts ;  and  which 
will,  in  lefs  than  half  the  ordinary  age  of  man,  effectually  re- 
duce all  public  debts  contracted  before  1716,  by  the  wars  of 
king  William  and  queen  Anne:  nay,  if  our  debts  had  been 
even  an  hundred  millions  in  the  year  1727,  it  will  clearly  ap- 
pear, from  a  further  continuation  of  thofe  computations  given 
under  PUBLIC  CREDIT)  that  they  would  have  been  abfolutely 
dilcharged  by  a  finking  fund  of  one  million,  only  at  four 
per  cent,  before  the  year  J  770,  and,  by  a  finking  fund  of 
one  milliion  at  three  pei  cent,  before  the  year  1766  ;  whence 
it  will  eanly  be  inferred,  that  if  the  prefent  debts  of  the  na- 
tion were  even  an  hundred,  inftead  of  fouifcore  millions,  a 
finking  fund  of  a  million  only,  reckoned  even  at  four  per  cent, 
would  ablolutcly  difcharge  them  in  43  years;  and,  reckoned 
at  three  per  cent,  in  39  years:  and  the  greater  a  finking 
fund  fhall  be  rendered,  a  debt  of  fo  great  a  magnitude  would 
be  difcharged  in  a  lefler  number  of  years :  fo  that  the  monied 
intereft  have  no  reafon  to  eonfider  themlelves  in  a  ftate  of  def- 
peration,  af  tl  learned  author  before  quoted  fecms  to  do. 
The    0  our  debts  continue,  and  the  longer  thofe  taxes 

continue  upon  our  general  trade  for  the  payment  of  their  in- 
tereft, and  rede  tmon  of  th?  principal,  the  longer  muft  our 
commercial  intercit  languid),  ani  the  greater  opportunities 
will  other  nations  h  ive  to  lupplant  us  theicin  ;  whereby  the 
revenue  muft  be  proportionably  d;minifhcd,  and  then,  per- 
haps, wa  can  have  no  great  foundation  for  hope  that  our 
debts  will  ever  be  paid. 

1  have  dwelt  the  Ion  er  upon  the  nature  and  powerful  efficacy 
of  a  DEBT-PAYING  FUND,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expreffion,  becaufe  it  appears  to  be  the  moft  natural,  as  well 
as  the  moft  effectual  way,  that  ever  was  propofed  for  the 
payment  of  our  national  debts. — It  is  moreover  the  moft 
gradual,  and  a  method  the  leaft  detrimental  to  the  public 
creditors,  of  difcharging  their  debts,  and,  perhaps,  the  only 
way  we  can  fall  upon  to  get  out  of debtio  FOREIGNERS* 
and  contract  frefh  debts  only  among  ourfelves,  by  new  loans 
upon  new  funds,  whenever  the  emergencies  of  the  ftate  re- 
quire it.     See  the  article  Public  Credit. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty 
of  1763. 

Since  the  preceding  fentiments,  our  PUBLIC  DEBTS 
and  TAXES  have  fwelled  to  fuch  an  enormous  height, 
and  in  fo  few  years,  that  now  the  moft  fanguinc  for  the  paf- 
fibility  of  their  total  difcharge,  are  ftaggered  ;  and  many  wife 
men  think  it  impoflible  that  they  ever  fhould  be  fo  ;  and  con- 
fequently the  public  creditors  muft  become  perpetual 
annuitants. 

Should  this  prove  the  cafe,  the  whole  weight  of  our  Tax- 
incumerances  muft  perpetually  remain  for  the  payment  of 
the  annuitants.  But  this  the  nation  will  find  difficult  to 
bear,  without  a  chance  in  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  National  Revenue  ;  and  even  was  that  done, 
as  is  not  judged  impracticable,  it  would  not  preferve  us  from 
future  wars;  and  if  we  ftill  go  on  borrowing  and  fund- 
ing, we  certainly  muft  come  to  our  ne  plus  ultra  at  laft, 
and  that  muft  be,  when  we  can  find  no  new  Tax  Funds, 
whereby  to  increafe  the  national  incumbrances.  How  much 
longer  it  can  be  reaonably  prefumed,  that  the  nation  will  be 
able  to  bear  fuch  a  fyftem  to  prevail,  requires  no  great 
forcfight  to  predict.  It  can  prevail  no  longer,  than  that 
fuch  muft  inevitably  be  the  weight  of  our  Taxes  upon 
our  whole  Trade  and  Navigation  (for  there  they  ul- 
timately terminate)  as  to  render  our  commodities  in  general 
fo  excessively  dear,  that  no  foreign  nation  will  be  in  a  ca- 
pacity to  purchafe  them  ;  and  when  we  are  difabled  from  the 
Sale  of  our  own  Wares,  how  long  can  we  be  fuppofed 
able  to  buy  and  import  thofe  of  other  nations  ?  Every  man 
fees  that  cannot  be  long. 

When  this  comes  to  be  the  cafe,  the  firft  great  branch  of  the 
the  Public  Revenue  that  will  feel  it,  will  be  the  Customs. 
When  the  foreign  fales  of  our  manufactures  are  ftopt,  what 
likewife  will  be  the  ftate  of  our  Excises?  Muft  not  they 
as  well  as  the  Customs  feel  the  effects  ?  They  moft  afluredly 
muft.  How  then  can  the  annuitants  be  paid  their  revenues, 
when  we  have  loft  thofe  funds  that  are  mortgaged  for  that 
purpofe  ?  We  fhall  not  be  in  a  condition  to  pay  them,  and. 
we  then  muft  unavoidably  become  a  bankrupt  nation. 
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Continued   from  the  article  of  PUBLIC   CREDIT. 
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Remarks. 

Some  people  feem  to  be  quite  infenfible  of  the  weight  of  our 
national  debts,  and  therefore  judge  lightly  of  the  taxes  which 
they  have  occafioned,  and  think  to  ballance  all  thefe  evils,  by 
highly  magnifying  the  riches  of  the  kingdom  in  general. 
This  is  certainly  the  way  to  entail  them  fo  long  upon  the 
nation,  'till  we  rmift  inevitably  fink  under  them,  and  be 
fwallowed  up  by  a  neighbouring  potentate,  who,  at  this  time 
is  confuting  effeaual  ways  and  means  to  difcharge  their  debts. 
And  that  fome  efficacious  fcheme  for  the  fame  purpofe  is  ex- 
pedient for  this  nation,  or  rather  abfolutely  neceffary,  I  am 
more  convinced  than  I  care  to  exprefs  ;  for  I  would  not  wil- 
lingly, as  a  certain  great  man  faid  upon  a  fimilar  occalion, 
give  a  handle  to  our  enemies  to  entertain  a  mean  opinion  of 
us  I  know  we  are  a  rich  and  wealthy  nation,  and  have 
great  refources ;  but  let  us  confider  what  the  facred  hiftory 
reports  of  the  riches  of  Solomon  :  his  treafure  was  immenfe, 
fuch  a«  enabled  him  to  build  a  temple  at  Jerufalem  (accord- 
in"  to  the  computation  of  learned  men)  of  almoft  incredible 
vaUie.  Yet  his  riches  have  long  fince  vanifhed,  the  place 
where  the  temple  flood,  and  even  Jerufalem  itfelf,  that  con- 
tained it,  is  fcarcely  now  to  be  found.  God  forbid  that  this 
fhould  ever  chance  to  be  our  cafe,  by  going  beyond  our 
ftrentuh,  and  not  thinking,  without  delay,  of  efkaual  ways 
and  means,  for  the  payment  of  our  national  debts.  For 
mnre  matter  on  this  fubject,  fee  the  articles  Credit,  Public 
Crkdit,  Funds,  Duties,  Exchequer,  Labour,  Taxes, 
Stock-  Jobbing  ;  where  I  fhall  more  particularly  confider 
the  effects  to  the  public  creditors  of  paying  the  debts,  and 
how  the  leaft  prejudice  may  be  done  them,  whenever  that 
comes  to  be  the  cafe. 
DECLARATION,  a  term  of  the  cultom-houfe,  and  of 
commerce,  in  France.  It  contains  a  particular  account,  or 
invoice,  of  what  is  contained  in  the  bales,  or  cafes,  brought 
to  the  offices  for  entrance  inward  or  outward.  By  the  or- 
dinance of  the  five  great  farms  of  1687,  tradefmen  and  car- 
riers, on  entering  goods  in  France  for  import  or  export,  are 
to  make  declaration  of  them,  which  is  to  contain  the  quality, 
weight,  number,  and  meafure  of  the  goods  ;  the  merchant 
or  factor's  name  that  fends  them,  and  to  whom  configned  ; 
the  place  of  lading  and  delivery,  with  the  maiks  and  number 
cif  the  bales. 

They  are  to  be  figned  by  the  merchant  or  owner  of  the  goods, 
or  his  factor,  or  by  the  carrier  only,  and  regiftered  by  the 
clerks  of  the  office  wheie  made. 

In  a  word,  'tis  properly  a  duplicate  of  the  invoices,  that  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  vifitors,  receivers,  or  comptrollers 
of  the  cuftoms,  for  fecurity  and  juftification  that  they  have 
paid  the  cuftoms. 

On  thefe  declarations,  the  clerks  give  what  s  called  an  ac- 
quittance of  payment. 
Carriers  and  conveyers  of  goods,  whether  by  land  or  water, 


who  have  not  their  declarations  in  hand,  are,  on  their  arri- 
val, to  declare  in  the  offices,  on  the  regifler,  the  number  of 
the  bales,  &c.  their  marks  and  numbers  ;  with  charge  to 
make  within  fifteen  days  if  by  land,  and  fix  weeks  if  by  fea, 
a  declaration  of  their  goods  in  full ;  during  which,  the  bales, 
&c.  are  to  remain  as  a  depofit  in  the  office. 
When  a  declaration  hath  been  once,  given,  it  may  not  be  aug- 
mented or  diminifhed,  on  pretence  of  omiffion  or  otherwife. 
When  the  declarations  are  made,  the  goods  are  to  be  viewed, 
weighed,  meafured,  and  numbered  by  the  clerks:  and  the 
cuftoms  due  to  the  king,  paid  according  to  the  tariffs  and 
orders  of  council.  If  a  declaration  be  found  falfe  in  the  qua- 
lity of  the  merchandizes,  they  are  confifcated,  and  all  of  the 
fame  invoice,  belonging  to  him  who  made  it,  and  even  what- 
ever el  fe  is  therewith,  if  belonging  to  him  ;  but  neither  th» 
goods  nor  what  elfe  is  therewith,  belonging  to  others,  un- 
lefs  they  are  confederates  in  the  fraud.  If  the  declaration  be 
falfe  in  the  quantity,  the  forfeiture  is  only  of  what's  not 
mentioned. 

All  that's  here  mentioned  concerning  regulations  in  France, 
is  conformable  to  the  ©idonnance  of  the  five  great  farms,  of 
February  1687,  title  2.  articles  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and 
13.  which  enact  penalties  on  thofe  who  trefpafs. 

Rule  for  the  form  and  manner  in  which  the  declarations  of 
dealers  and  merchants  are  to  be  made  for  goods  imported 
into,  or  exported  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  provinces  reputed 
foreign. 

The  fecond  title  of  the  ordonnance  of  farms,  in  February 
1687,  feems  by  the  cautions  to  provide  againft  the  contefts 
that  might  arife  between  merchants  and  cuftom-houfe  officers, 
on  the  fubject  of  declarations ;  which,  after  forty  years  ex- 
perience and  difficulties  daily  occurring  herein,  being  found  to 
need  explication  ;  the  king  in  council,  having  caufed  the  me- 
morials of  the  merchants  and  farmers  to  be  examined,  made 
a  new  regulation  the  9th  of  Auguft  1723,  to  ferve  for  the 
future,  as  a  certain  rule,  and  to  be  obferved  in  all  ports  and 
offices,  both  within  the  limits  of  the  five  great  farms,  and  in 
the  provinces  reputed  foreign. 

The  letters  patents  enforcing  obfervance.  thereof,  are  of  the 
30th  of  September  in  the  fame  year,  and  their  inrollment  in 
the  court  of  aids  the  13th  of  October  following. 
The  matter  of  declarations,  whether  inward  or  outward,  be- 
in^  one  of  the  moft  important  of  commerce,  we  fhall  here  in- 
fert  the  nine  articles  of  which  this  regulation  confifts. 

I.  They  fhall  contain  the  quantity,  weight,  number,  and 
meafure  of  the  goods  ;  the  merchant  or  factor's  name;  the 
place  of  lading  and  delivery,  with  the  marks  and  numbers  of 
the  bales  in  the  margin. 

II.  They  fhall  be  relative  to  the  tariff;  that  is  to  fay,  that 
the  mafter  of  the  veffel,  merchant  and  carrier,  fhall  declare, 
by  weight,  goods  whofe  cuftoms  arc  to  be  paid  by  weight; 
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by  meafure,  thofc  which  are  fo  payable;  and  by  number, 
thofc  that  pay  by  number. 

III.  Thofc  declarations  fhall  be  efteemed  entire  with  refpect 
to  goods,  the  cuftoms  of*  which  are  paid  by  the  weight,  when 
the  weight  of  theft  goods  exceed  not  that  declared  above  one 
tenth,  which  excels  being  paid,  they  fhall  not  be  feized  or 
forfeited  ;  but,  if  it  exceed  one  tenth,  that  overplus  fhall  be 
forfeited  to  the  farmer  of  the  revenue  with  a  fine  of  300  livres 
for  every  offence. 

IV.  The  preceding  article  fhall  not  extend  to  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  tin,  which  may  not  exceed  one  twentieth  of  the 
weight  declared,  and,  on  paying  the  dues  for  that  excefs, 
are  hot  to  be  feized  or  forfeited,  otherwife  to  be  liable,  as  by 
the  laft  article. 

V.  The  declarations  of  all  goods,  whofe  cuftoms  are  payable 
by  number,  {hall  alfo  be  reckoned  compleat,  if  not  exceed- 
ing one  tenth  of  the  number  declared,  on  paying  for  the  ex- 
cels ;  and  (he  goods  not  feized  or  forfeited,  otherwife  they 
arc  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  thiid  article'. 

VI.  With  refpect  to  coarfe  fugars,  fyrups,  oils,  and  but- 
ters, which  are  goods  fubject  to  wafte  and  leakage,  the 
cultoms  to  be  on  the  ablolute  weight,  without  obliging  the 
merchants  to  a  declaration;  but  only  to  report  the  declara- 
tions of  weight  made  at  the  place  of  lading,  and  to  repre- 
sent the  fame  number  of  pipes,  barrels,  &c.  in  good  con- 
dition. 

VII.  Carriers  and  conveyers  of  goods  by  land  or  water,  not 
having  their  invoices  or  declarations  at  their  arrival,  fhall 
make  them  on  the  regifter  of  the  number  of  their  bales,  &c. 
with  charge  to  make  particular  declaiation  within  15  days, 
if  by  land,  and  fix  weeks  if  by  fea  ;  leaving  their  bales  the 
mean  while  in  the  office:  on  failure,  the  goods  to  be  for- 
feited, and  the  carriers  fined  3C0  livres. 

VIII.  If  goods  have  taken  wet  in  the  voyage,  and  the  weight 
be  increafed  above  five  in  the  hundred,  deduction  C 
made  of  the  excefs  over  and  above  the  natural  weight,  to 
verify  which,  and  make  the  faid  deduction,  the  merchant 
fhall  produce  the  invoice;  and,  if  the  increafe  ex. 
rive  in  the  hundred,  the  farmer  fhall  not  bt  1  make 
deduction. 

IX.  The  other  articles  of  the  fecond  title  of  the  ordinance 
in  1687  to  be  put  in  execution,  according  to  their  form  and 
tenor,  in  what  does  not  deviate  from  the  prcfent  regul  ii  i   h 

DEMURRAGE,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  made  to 
the  mafter  of  a  fhip  by  the  merchants,  for  ftaying  in  a  port 
longer  than  the  time  tuft  appointed  for  his  departure. 

DENBIGHSHIRE  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  with  Mont- 
gomeryfhire;  on  the  weft  with  thofe  of  Merioneth  and  Caer- 
narvon ;  on  the  caft  with  Shropfhirc  and  Chefhire  ;  and  on 
the  north  with  the  Irifh  fea  and  Flintfhire.  It  is  in  circum- 
ference near  118  miles,  the  air  wholefome,  but  fharp,  the 
hills  furrounding  it  retaining  the  fnow  for  a  long  time.  The 
foil  is  various;  the  moft  pleafant,  fruitful)  and  healthy  part 
is  theValc  of  Clwyd.  It's  rivers  of  moft  note  are  the  Clwyd, 
Elwy,  Dee,  and  Conway. 

The  chief  commodity  here,  befides  goats,  flieep,  and  black 
Cattle,  is  rye,  commonly  called  amel-corn,  though  here  are 
feveral  mines  that  yield  great  parcels  of  lead  ore,  particularly 
,  that  called  the  marquis  of  Powis's. 

Denbigh,  the  county-town,  has  a  good  trade,  and  is  inhabited 
by  many  glovers  and  tanners. 

Wrexham  has  a  good  market  for  flannel,  which  the  factors 
buy  up,  and  fend  to  London,  it  being  a  confiderablc  manu- 
facture, and  the  chief  employ  of  the  poor  through  all  this  part 
of  the  country. 

DENIER  TOURNOIS.  A  fmall  piece  of  copper-mo- 
ney, formerly  current  in  France,  and  fo  ftill  in  fome  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Loire. 

The  officers  of  the  mint  of  France  call  it  deneral,  or  de- 
nier of  price,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  what  they  call  denier  of 
■weight. 

Thefe  have  been  feldom  coined  in  France,  fince  the  year 
1049,  which,  with  thofe  coined  towards  the  end  of  Lewis 
Xlllth's  reign,  were  the  work  of  the  famous  Varin,  and  are 
mafter-pieces,  as  to  money :  wherefore  the  curious  keep 
them  among  the  moft  rare  medals. 

They  have  been  fometimes  taken  for  the  rhaille;  though  this 
denier,  which  has  alfo  been  a  current  fpecies,  was  only  a  part 
and  fubdivificn  thereof,  and  worth  but  half  the  denier. 
There  are  at  prefer""*  in  France  feveral  little  copper- pieces, 
which,  having  no  proper  name,  are  diftinguifhed  only  by  their 
value  in  deniers  :  fuch  are  the  pieces  of  36,  30,  24,  18,  12, 
6,-  4,  and  2  deniers.  The  pieces  of  4,  and  of  2  deniers, 
were  coined  at  Strafbourg,  for  currency  in  the  province  of 
Alface,  purfuant  to  the  declaration  of  the  6th  of  Sept.  1695. 
Thofe  of  6  deniers  were  coined  in.  the  mints  of  Aix,  Mont- 
pelier,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  and  Nantes,  by  the  edict  of 
October  1709,  and  are  little  current. 
D  E  N  M  A  R  K,  one  of  the  moft  antient  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope, is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Baltic  fea  ;  namely, 
the  Peninfula  annexed  to  the  continent  of  Germany,  and 
the   iflands.     The  former,    which  contains    the    duchy   of 

IHclfrein,  South-Jutland,    or  Slefwick,  and  North-Jutland, 
is  bounded  on  the   weft  and  north  by  the  German  ocean  -, 
Vol.  I. 
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on  the  eaft  by  that  part  of  the  fea  called  Categate,  an:J  thr 
Middle-fort  Sound;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Elbe.  It's 
greateft  length  from  fouth  to  north  is  about  224  miles  ;  but 
it's  breadth  (not  including  the  iflands)  is  not  above  74  miles ; 
and  in  fome  places  much  narrower.  The  iflands,  which 
make  up  the  other  part  of  this  kingdom,  are  Zealand,  Funen, 
Langeland,  Laland,  Falfter,  Bornholm,  and  many  others  of 
lefs  note. 

The  air,  though  very  cold  in  Denmark,  is  not  fo  fharp  2S  in 
fome  places  of  Germany,  though  fituated  much  more  to  the 
fouth  ;  the  vapours  of  the  fea,  furrounding  it,  melting  and 
diffulving  the  nitrous  particles,  carried  by  the  wind  from 
northern  countries,  before  they  arrive  here. 
'1  he  foil,  though  in  moft  places  barren  and  mountainous, 
has  good  paftures,  which  feed  vail  herds  of  kine,  and  an  ex- 
cellent race  of  horfes  J  but  the  country  in  general  produces 
but  little  corn. 

It  has  no  rivers  navigable  for  vefTcls  of  any  confiderable  bur- 
den. There  are  lakes  which  afford  a  good  quantity  of  hfh  ; 
and  the  forells  are  abundantly  (tucked  with  veniibn  of  a'l 
forts,  and  wild  fowl  in  great  plenty. 

It's  commodities  for  exportation  are  very  few;  cattle   is  the 
chief,  which  they  fell  to  the  Netherlands  :  but,  as  for  manu- 
factures, they  have  fo  few  as  not  to  deferve  notice. 
South  Jutland,  or  the  duchy  of  Sleswick. 
Chief  towns  of  this  duchy  are  as  follow  : 

1.  Sleswick,  the  capital,  fcated  on  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea, 
called  the  Sley,  was  tormerly  a  place  of  very  great  trade,  but 
it  is  now  almoft  dwindled  to  nothing. 

2.  Gottorp,  about  fix  miles  from  Slefwick  to  the  fouth-weft, 
of  note  only  for  it's  fortrefs,  and  noble  palace.  Here  is  a 
toll-booth  or  cuftotnhoufe,  where  toll  is  paid  for  great  num- 
bers of  black  cattle,  that  pafs  from  Jutland  into  Germany, 
and  produces  a  con fiderabie  lum  to  the  king,  the  toll  being 
fome  years  fbi  -hove  50,006  he. id  <  f  . 

3.  Ton  Nil  ..  ptetry  good  trad  ,    m 

by  means  of  it's  com.;  irbour,  formed  by  the  I 

on  which  it  is  fixated;  it   1-  much  I    quented  by  the  Dutch 
for  black  cattle. 
4..  Husum    has  a'  harbour  capable  of  fmal 
week  a  market  for  cattle,  the  neighbouring  c 
ing  with  paftures;  in  time  ol  war,    ihove  4  )6o  c 

been  fold" here  in  i  yeir.     In  tne    utph,  1  ri  the  evei 
town,  they  filh  \..it  quantities  of  excellent  ovfters. 

5.  FlCNSBURG,  fo  called  from  the  bay  or  gulph  on  which  it 
ftandj,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  Baltic.  The  bay  makes 
a  Hne  haven,  where  fhips  of  great  burden  may  ride  fafe,  and 
come  up  to  the  very  warehouses. 

6.  Apenrade  ftands  on  another  gulph  of  the  Baltic,  fixteen 
miles  north-well  of  Flenfburg.  It  has  a  port  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay,  much  frequented  by  the  Danifh  fifheiWn,  and 
has  a  pretty  good  trade  with  the  adjacent  iflands. 

7.  Hadersleben  s  a  good  fea-port  town,  near  20  miles  north 
of  Apenr.tde.  The  country  about  it  abounds  with  fruitful 
corn  fields,  arid  excellent  palHres,  which,  with  the  fifh  taken 
out  of  the  lake  and  gulph  near  it,  render  this  a  pretty  flou- 
rifhing  place. 

8.  Tunder  lies  in  a  fruitful  foil,  and  had  formerly  a  confider- 
able  trade,  now  loft,  the  harbour  being  choaked  up  with 
fand. 

North  Jutland. 

The  moft  confiderable  towns  herein  are : 

1.  Repin,  a  place  of  confiderable  trade.  Hither  are  brought 
almoft  all  the  black  cattle  from  many  parts  of  Jutland,  which 
are  fhipped  off,  efpecially  for  Holland  :  and  they  export  corn 
to  neighbouring  countries,  all  which  afford  them  great 
profit'.' 

2.  Coldin'g,  though  it  lies  commodious  for  trade,  has  hardly 
any  but  in  cattle. 

3.  RiNCOPiNG  lies  on  a  bay  of  the  German  ocean,  made  by  a 
neck  of  land  25  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  fo  that 
fhips  ride  in  the  port  fafe  from  all  winds. 

4.  Aarhus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gude,  which  runs 
through  it,  and  a  little  lower  falls  into  the  Categate,  is  a  neat 
pleafant  town,  well  fupplied  with  all  necelTaries,  and  has  a 
good  harbour. 

5.  R Anders,  on  the  river  Gude  aiYoi  is  a  p':ace  of  "rod  trade, 
and  famous  for  the  beft  falmon-in  Jutland. 

6.  Scheve  has  the  reputation  of  breeding  the"  beft  hork  in 
the  north. 

7.  Schagen  is  more  frequented  by  merchants. from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  than  any  other  town  jn  Jutland,  becaufe  they 
touch  here  in  their  way  to  the  Sound.  It's  trade  would  be 
far  greater,  but  for  the  dangerous  coaft  it  lies  on. 

The  Islands  of  Denmark. 

Zealand,  the  largeft  and  moft  fruitful  in  the  Baltic  fea,  is, 
in  length,  about  68  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  60.  In  it 
are  the  following  confiderable  cities  or  towns  : 

1.  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  thus  called 
from  it's  fafe  and  commodious  harbour  ;  it's  name  fignifying 
the  merchant's  port.  And  it  may  be  juftly  reckoned,  in  all 
refpects,  one  of  the  beft  in  the  whole  world. 

2.  Helseneur  is  about  20  miles  diftant  from  Copenhagen  to 
the  north,  and  is  defended  by  the  neighbouring  impregnable 
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caftle  of  Croonenburg,  which  commands  this  fide  of  the 
bound,  as  Helfinburg  does  the  other.  Every  fhip  that  paffes 
this  {freight  mufl  ftnke  fail  at  Croonenburg,  and  come  to  the 
town  to  compound  for  the  cuflom,  under  peneahy  of  forfeit- 
ing veflei  and  cargo. 

3.  1'  ri- dericksburg,  a  fmall  town  20  miles  north-weft  of 
Copenhagen,  is  of  note  only  for  the  ftately  caftle  and  royal 
palace  that  fland  near  it. 

4.  HoictcK.,  a  pretty  confiderable  town,  flands  at  the  bottom 
of  a  narrow  bay,  that  affords  it  fome  trade. 

5.  Kallunburc  has  a  fafe  harbour,  and  a  pretty  good  trade. 

6.  Koge  is  a  fmall  but  very  populous  town,  feated  on  a  bay  of 
the  Sound.  It  is  enriched  by  trade,  which  confifts  chiefly  in 
corn  and  fifh. 

Fun£N  is  about  36  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  30  from  north 
to  fouth.  It  is  better  peopled  than  Zealand.  The  moft  con- 
fiderable towns  for  trade  are  : 

1.  Odensee,  a  large  handfome  town.  They  brew  here  ex- 
cellent beer,  reckoned  the  beft  in  all  Denmark. 

2.  Nyeurg,  about  13  miles  eaft  of  Odenfee,  has  an  excellent 
port,  which  occafions  fome  trade.  Here  people  embark  to 
pafs  into  Zealand. 

3.  Schwinborg  is  a  pleafant  town,  and  has  a  large  and  com- 
modious harbour. 

Arroe,  Langeland,  Laland,  and  the  reft  of  the  fmaller 
iflands  of  Denmark.  Thefe  have  no  towns  of  any  confider- 
able trade. 

The  port  of  Copenhagen  is  not  only  the  fineft  in  the  Baltic 
fea,  but  one  of  the  moft  commodious  in  all  Europe.  So 
that  the  chief  trade  of  Denmark  is  carried  on  here,  though 
there  is  fome  at  Elfineur.  But  the  trade  of  either  of  thefe  ci- 
ties is  fmall,  in  comparifon  of  that  on  the  reft  of  the  Baltic. 
Goods,  which  fell  beft  in  Denmark,  are  fait,  chiefly  that 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  rather  than  of  France  ;  but  the  wines 
and  brandies  of  France  are  the  moft  efteemed.  Great  quan- 
tities of  paper  are  alfo  imported  ;  gold  and  filver  fluff;  filk 
and  woollen  ftuffs,  chiefly  thofe  of  Holland  ;  fpiceries  and 
drugs. 

Tallow,  hemp,  cod,  flock- fiih,  and  wheat  and  rye  from 
Zealand,  are  the  chief  commodities  they  export,  timber  being 
prohibited. 

The  Dutch  transport  alfo  from  Jutland  great  numbers  of 
lean  cattle,  which  they  fatten  in  their  paftures,  with  confider- 
able advantage. 

The  French  have  an  advantage  over  other  nations  in  paffing 
the  Sound,  that  their  goods  are  not  infpedled ;  nor  need 
they,  if  they  will  not  pay  the  cuftoms  'till  three  months  after, 
on  the  mailer's  declaration  and  bill  of  lading. 
The  cities  next  to  Copenhagen  for  trade,  are  Ulfted,  Chrif- 
tianftadt,  Carelfcroon,  Saltfbourg,  Carelfhaven,  and  chiefly 
Elfineur.  From  all  which  are  exported  fmall  mats,  fir- 
planks,  pitch  and  tar,  tallow,  ox  and  cow-hides,  and  deer- 
fkins. 

Thefe  cities,  except  the  capital,  are  chiefly  traded  with  by 
exchange  of  the  merchandize,  or  with  rixdollars  carried  thi- 
ther in  ipecie. 

Accounts  are  kept  there  in  rixdollars,  marcs,  and  (hillings 
Dantz.  The  rixdollar  at  the  rate  of  6  marcs,  or  4  oorts ; 
the  marc  16  fchellings,  and  the  fchelling  3  penins.  The 
oort  is  24  fchellings,  or  one  marc  and  half. 
Two  Danifh  marcs  of  116  Ibis  Danois,  make  one  marc  lubs 
of  8  fols. 

Copenhagen  exchanges  with  Amfterdam,  and  gives  a  107 
rixdollars,  more  or  lefs,  for   100  rixdollars  banco  of  Am- 
fterdam.    Bills  of  exchange  have  ten  days  of  grace. 
Frederic  IV.  in  December  1669,  enadled,  that  for  the  future 
the  new-ftile  fhould  be  obferved  in  all  his  dominions. 

Weights  and  meafures  of  Denmark. 

The  weight  at  Copenhagen  for  heavy  goods,  is  the  fchippond 

of  320  pounds.     It  is  divided  into  20  liefponds,  and  each 

liefpond  into  161. 

The  pound  is  lefs  than  that  of  France  and  Amfterdam  by 

about  1}  per  cent.     The  ell  is  one  third  lefs  than  that  of 

Holland,  and  equal  to  the  Englifh  yard. 

The  100  feet  of  Copenhagen  make  103'  at  Amfterdam. 

Real  money  current  at  Copenhagen. 

The  par  of  the  following  money  is  calculated  on  the  rate  of 

the  rixdaelder  of  6  marcs  Danois,  amounting  to  5  livres  of 

France  (in  1751.) 

A   rofe  noble  is  4  rixdaelders,   or  24  marcs  Danois,  or  20 

livres  of  France 

The  ducat,  2  rixdaelders,  or  12  marcs  Danois,  or  10  livres 

French. 

A  rixdaelder  ordaller  is  6  marcs  Danois,  or  5  livres  French. 

It  is  alfo  3  marcs  lubs,  or  48  fchellings  lubs,  or  96  fchellings 

Danois. 

The  halft,  or  ~  rixdaelder,  and  the  £  in  proportion. 

A  flicht  daller,  4  marcs  Danois,  or  32  fchellings  lubs,  or  3 

livres  6  fols  French. 


The  halft  or  demi  flicht  daller,  and  the  quarter  in  proportion. 
A  rix  marc  Danois,  16  fchellings  lubs  or  ftivers  a  Danois,  in 
French  money  1  livre  13  fols. 

The  lubs  fchelin,  or  fchelling  of  Lubec,  is  one  fchelling  Da- 
nois, 3  fenins  or  doubles,  in  French  money  1  fol. 
In  1710,  the  king  of  Denmark  caufed  pieces  to  be  ftruck  of 
12  fols  Danois,  or  6  fols  of  Lubec ;  not  to  mention  other 
lefler  pieces,  and  of  an  inferior  intrinfic  value  by  13  per  cent, 
which  occafioned  confufion  in  the  agio,  and  daily  bufinefs  at 
Hamburgh,  that  money  advancing  the  agio  to  25  per  cent, 
to  the  year  1 7 1 7,  and  in  1724  to  37. 

In  1726  thefe  pieces  were  reduced  on  the  part  of  Denmark, 
from  6  to  5  fols,  and  the  other  fmall  pieces  in  proportion  j 
and  thofe  of  16  to  15.  This  reduced  the  intrinfic  value  as 
near  as  poflible  to  that  of  the  good  money  of  Hamburgh, 
which  by  that  means  became  2  per  cent,  better  than  that  of 
the  new  current  money  there. 

The  crowns  of  Denmark  are  32  fols  of  banque  in  fine  filver, 
at  Hamburgh. 

Remarks. 

The  paflage  or  ftreight,  called  the  Sound,  is  between  the  ifle 
of  Zealand  and  the  continent  of  Scanie.  On  the  Swedifh 
fide  is  the  city  of  Helfingbourg,  with  a  ruined  caftle,  between 
which  and  Elfineur,  all  fhips  trading  to  the  Baltic  pafs  and 
repafs;  fo  that,  next  to  the  ftreight  of  Gibraltar,  it  is  the 
moft  important  and  frequented. 

The  lofs  of  Schonen,  though  it  was  confiderable  to  the  Danes, 
in  regard  to  the  largenefs  and  fruitfulnefs  of  the  province,  yet 
it  was  more  fo,  with  refpecl:  to  the  dominion  of  this  great 
paflage.  For  though  the  Danes,  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
have  exprefsly  retained  their  title  to  it,  and  receive  toll  from 
all  fhips  that  pafs,  except  thofe  of  the  Swedes,  yet  they  do 
not  efteem  the  fecurity  of  that  title  fo  firm  as  they  could 
wifh  ;  for,  not  being  mafters  of  the  land  on  both  fides,  they 
may  have  the  right,  but  not  the  power,  to  aflert  it  upon 
occafion  ;  and  feem  only  to  enjoy  it  according  to  their  good 
behaviour  ;  their  ftronger  neighbours,  the  Swedes,  being  able 
to  make  ufe  of  the  firft  opportunity  given  them  to  their 
prejudice. 

This  toll  being  very  confiderable,  and  having  occafioned 
many  difputes,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  infert  here  an  account 
of  the  original  and  nature  of  it. 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  at  firft  laid  by  the  confent  of  the  tra- 
ders into  the  Baltic,  who  were  willing  to  allow  a  fmall  mat- 
ter for  each  fhip  that  pafied,  towards  maintaining  of  lights 
on  certain  places  of  that  coaft,  for  the  better  dire&ion  of 
failors  in  dark  nights :  hereupon  this  paflage  of  the  Sound  be- 
came the  moft  ufed ;  that  other  of  the  Great  Belt  being  in 
a  little  time  quite  neglected,  as  well  becaufe  of  the  great 
conveniency  of  thofe  lights  to  fhips  paffing  in  and  out  of  the 
Eaft-Sea,  as  becaufe  of  an  agreement  made,  that  no  fhip 
fhould  pafs  the  other  way,  that  all  might  pay  their  fhares  ;  it 
being  unreafonable  that  fuch  fhips  fhould  have  the  advantage 
of  thofe  lights  in  dark  or  ftormy  winter  nights,  who  avoid- 
ed paying  towards  maintaining  thofe  fires,  by  paffing  another 
way  in  good  weather. 

Befides,  if  this  manner  of  avoiding  the  payment  had  been 
allowed,  the  revenue  would  have  been  fo  infignificant,  con- 
fidering  the  fmall  fum  each  fhip  was  to  pay,  that  the  lights 
could  not  have  been  maintained  by  it ;  and  the  Danes  were 
not  willing  to  be  at  the  charge,  folely  for  the  ufe  of  their 
own  trading  fhips,  becaufe  they  were  mafters  of  fo  few,  as 
made  it  not  worth  their  while;  the  Lubeckers,  Dantzickers, 
and  merchants  of  other  hanfe-towns,  being  the  greateft  tra- 
ders at  that  time  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  by  which 
they  arrived  to  a  great  height  of  power  and  riches.  But 
there  being  no  fixed  rule,  or  treaty,  to  be  governed  by, 
with  regard  to  the  different  bulk  of  the  fhips  belonging  to  fo 
many  different  nations,  the  Danes  began,  inprocefs  of  time, 
to  grow  arbitrary,  and  exacted  fmaller  or  greater  fums,  ac- 
cording to  the  flrength  or  weaknefs  of  thofe  they  had  to  deal 
with,  or  according  to  their  friendfhip  or  difcontent  with  thofe 
princes  orftates,  to  whom  the  feveral  fhips  belonged  :  there- 
fore the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  afcertain  this  toll,  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  which  was  figned  at 
Spire  on  the  Rhine,  and  was  in  behalf  of  his  fubjeils  of  the 
Netherlands,  who  had  a  great  traffic  in  the  Baltic,  and 
agreed,  that,  as  a  toll-cuflom  in  the, Sound,  every  fhip  of  200 
tons,  and  under,  fhould  pay  two  role-nobles  at  it's  entrance 
into,  or  return  from  the  Baltic;  and  every  fhip  above  200 
tons,  three  rofe-nobles.  A  rofe- noble  is  worth  about  eighteen 
fhillings  fterling. 

This  agreement  remained  in  force,  'till  fuch  time  as  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces  (hook  oft"  the  Spanifh  yoke;  and  then  the  Danes, 
taking  an  advantage  of  thofe  wars,  raifed  their  toll  to  an  ex 
travagant  rate,  the  troublefome  times  not  affording  the  Dutch| 
leiiure  to  mind  the  redreffing  fuch  a  mifchief.  However,! 
about  the  year  1600,  they  joined  themfelves  with  the  city 
of  Lubeck,  in  oppofition  to  fuch  an  extravagant  toll  as  wai 
taken  from  both  of  them  ;  that  from  thenceforth  the  Dutch 
paid  more,  or  lefs,  as  fortune  was  favourable,  or  adverfe  to 
them,  but  generally  little.     In  1647,  the  firft  treaty  wag 
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made  between  Denmark  and  the  United  Provinces,  as  (o- 
vereigns,  for  this  toll ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  certain 
fum  for  each  (hip.  This  was  to  continue  forty  years ;  after 
which,  if  in  the  mean  time  no  new  treaty  were  made,  that 
of  Spire  was  to  be  in  force. 

This  treaty  of  1647  expired  in  1687,  and  the  Danes  agreed 
to  make  an  interim-treaty,  'till  fuch  time  as  the  many  dif- 
ferences between  them  and  the  Hollanders,  in  this  and  other 
matters,  could  be  adjufted  at  leifure,  and  concluded  by  a  more 
lading  and  folcmn  one. 

This  interim-treaty,  which  was  but  for  four  years,  expired 
in  1 69 1  ;  fo  that,  no  new  treaty  being  made  and  compleated 
during  that  time,  the  antient  treaty  of  Spire  remains  in  force, 
and  no  other. 

The  treaties  of  the  Englifli  with  Denmark  arc  grounded  on 
thofc  between  the  Dutch  and  that  kingdom,  and  have  refe- 
rence to  them,  with  a  covenant,  that  we  fhall  be  treated  as  a 
nation  in  the  llricleft  friendfhip  with  the  Danes. 
From  this  (hort  hiftory  of  the  original  of  this  impofition,  it 
appears  how  (lightly  grounded  the  king  of  Denmark's  title  is 
to  this  right ;  which  from  an  eafy  contribution  the  merchants 
chofe  to  pay  for  their  own  conveniency,  and  whereof  the 
king  of  Denmark  was  only  trcafurer  or  truftee,  to  fee  it  fairly 
laid  out  for  the  common  ufe,  is  grown  to  be  a  heavy  impofi- 
tion upon  trade,  as  well  as  a  kind  of  a  fervile  acknowledgment 
of  his  fovereignty  of  thofc  iVas  ;  and  is  purely  owing  to  his 
taking  an  advantage  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Hollanders  dur- 
ing their  wars  with  Spain,  and  the  connivance  of  king  James  I. 
in  prejudice  of  the  Englifli  ;  he  favouring  the  Danes,  upon 
account  of  his  marriage  to  a  daughter  of  that  crown  ;  and, 
upon  thefe  two  examples,  all  the  iefier  ftates  were  forced  to 
fubmit. 

Nor  is  it  conceiveable  how  it  could  be  otherwife  brought 
about ;  fincc  it  is  very  well  known,  that  the  pafl'age  of  the 
Sound  is  not  the  only  one  into  the  Baltic,  there  being  two 
others,  called  the  Greater  and  the  LelTer  Belt ;  the  former 
is  fo  commodious  and  large,  that,  during  the  wars  between 
the  Danes  and  the  Swedes,  the  whole  Dutch  fleet  chofe  to 
pafs  through  it.  and  continued  in  it  for  four  or  five  months 
together :  and  the  Danifh  ftrength  at  fea  never  appeared  yet 
fo  formidable,  as  to  oblige  the  Enghfh  and  Dutch  to  chufe 
wh;c'i  paflage  it  pleafcd.  Befults,  the  breadth  of  the  Sound, 
in  the  narroweft  part,  is  four  Englifli  miles  over,  and  every 
where  of  a  fuflkient  depth  ;  fo  that  the  king  of  Denmark's 
catties  could  not  command  the  channel,  when  he  was  mafter 
of  both  fides;  much  lefs,  now  he  has  but  one.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  this  pretended  fovereignty  is  very  precarious,  being 
partly  founded  on  a  breach  of  truft,  as  well  as  on  the  care- 
k-flhe.'s  of  fome  princes  concerned  in  it,  to  the  great  injury 
of  trade. 

This  toll  atToids  the  king  yearly  a  confiderable  profit,  though 
much  lefs  than  formerly.  About  the  year  1640,  it  produced 
240,000  rix  dollars  per  annum  ;  but,  fince  1645,  it  has  not 
yielded  above  190,000  ;  fome  years  not  above  80,000;  and, 
in  1 69 1,  it  did  not  extend  to  full  70,000. 

Further     Remarks. 

This  country  has  infinite  advantage  of  a  fea- coaft  for  the 
encouragement  of  navigation  ;  and  their  king,  by  that  means, 
has  a  tolerable  good  fleet.  Yet,  as  obferved,  they  have  only 
the  port  of  Copenhagen  that  is  confiderable.  But  their  whole 
country  does  not  fupply  any  great  matter  for  merchandizing ; 
they  have  few  of  the  eflential  funds  for  trade  ;  they  have  nei- 
ther an  extraordinary  produce  of  the  earth,  nor  manufactures 
among  the  people  :  and  fome  have  aflerted,  that  they  fcarce 
ever  loaded  one  fhip  with  their  own  productions  and  manu- 
factures, to  any  part  of  the  world,  except  corn,  and  that  not 
very  frequently. 

At  prefent,  indeed,  in  imitation  of  manv  other  powers  of 
Europe,  they  feem  to  give  more  than  ordinary  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  commerce  and  navigation,  as  well  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies  as  in  Europe;  and  their  merchants  begin  to  increafe 
not  only  at  Copenhagen,  but  at  Altena  near  Hamburgh, 
who  indeed  are  not,  properly  fpeaking,  to  be  called  mer- 
chants of  Denmark,  though  many  of  them  are  Danes,  and 
they  are  admirably  fituated  for  the  fisheries  great  and  fmall ; 
that  is,  for  the  herring- fifliery,  and  for  the  north-fea  cod- 
fifhing,  which  is  on  their  own  coaft,  and  for  the  whale  fifhery 
in  Greenland  ;  but  they  do  not  feem  to  exert  themfelves  in 
any  but  the  whale-fifhing,  and  that  to  no  great  degree  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  buy  their  herrings,  and  their  train  oil, 
and  their  whalebone  of  the  Dutch  :  fo  indolent  have  they 
been  'till  lately,  and  fo  averfe  to  trade,  that  though  the  beft 
harponiers,  and  the  beft  fteerfmen,  and  moft  (killed  in  the 
whale-fifhing,  are  found  among  the  fubjects  of  the  king 
.  of  Denmark,  particularly  in  Jutland,  Slefwick,  Ditmer- 
fan,  and  thofe  parts  ;  yet  they  generally  go  to  Greenland, 
in  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch,  the  Bremers,  or  the  Ham- 
burghers. 

Some  years  fince  they  made  a  new  fettlement  upon  the  point 
of  that  country  we  call  Greenland,  at  the  entrance  of  Da- 
vis's Streights,  and  planted  fome  people  there.  But  the  trade 
with  the  inhabitants  feems  fo  inconfiderable,  and  the  climate 
fo  feverely  cold,  that  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  it  will  ever  en- 


courage the  people  to  bear  the  extremities  of  the  fcafon,  for 
the  lake  of  the  profits  of  it.  1  heir  returns  from  thence  are 
nothing  but  fkins  of  beafts,  bear,  fox,  feal,  deer,  fome  bea- 
ver, and  a  little  train  oil  :  the  goods  they  vend  are  chiefly 
coarfe  woollen  cloth  and  flannel,  with  fome  linen,  all  for 
clothing  ;  the  reft  is  in  wrought  iron,  tools,  fire-arms,  fifh- 
ing-tackle,  and  the  like. 

The  Danes,  as  they  have  neither  mines  or  manufactures,  are 
principally  employed,  either  as  feamen  by  the  Hamburghers, 
Lubeckers,  and  Hollanders,  or  as  countrymen  in  breeding 
and  feeding  of  cattle.  The  country  of  Jutland  is  exceeding 
fruitful  in  grafs,  breeds  very  large  black  cattle,  and  good 
horfes.  This  affords  them  a  quantity  of  butter,  hides,  and 
tallow;  and  thefe  are  the  chief  of  their  exportation  on  that 
fide.  The  overplus  of  their  cattle  are  driven  lean  into  Hol- 
land, to  be  fatted  there,  as  the  Scots  and  Welch  drive  theirs 
into  England  for  fale. 

The  fat  cattle  are  fent  to  Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  and  over  the 
Elbe,  into  that  part  of  Germany  called  the  circles  of  Welt- 
phalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  where,  it  is  faid,  the  Danes,  fome 
years  fince,  did  not  fell  lefs  than  50,000  head  of  (at  bul- 
locks, befides  a  great  number  of  horfes ;  but  it  was  a  great 
lofs  to  them  when  the  Dutch  prohibited  the  Jutland  bullocks, 
upon  which  the  king  of  Denmark  forbad  their  buying  horfes 
in  his  country. 

To  the  dominions  of  Denmark,  as  we  have  before  more  par- 
ticularly obferved,  muft  be  added  that  of  Norway,  which, 
though  a  feparate  kingdom,  and  formerly  a  very  powerful 
one,  governed  by  a  king  of  it's  own,  is  now  fubject  to  the 
crown  of  Denmark,  and  in  a  great  meafure  compenlates,  by 
it's  trade  and  (hipping,  the  deficiency  of  Denmark  itfelf. 
Though  the  foil  of  this  country  is  the  moft  barren  of  any  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  yet,  by  reafon  of  the  num- 
berlefs  large  woods  of  fir,  which  every  wherecover  the  0  ,,und, 
and  by  the  prodigious  length  of  it's  coaft,  which  extenusfrom 
latitude  58.  {-  to  the  north  kyn,  or  cape,  in  latitude  71,  it  is 
made  opulent  by  exporting  their  fir  timber,  deals,  marts, 
yards,  fpars,  baulks,  &c.  as  alfo  pitch  and  tar,  more  or  lefs, 
to  almoft  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  efpecially  to  thofe 
which  have  any  thing  of  maritime  commerce.  This  trade, 
alfo  becomes  a  nurfcry  of  feamen  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
whenever  he  has  occalion  to  man  his  fleet. 
They  take  no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  white  fifh  <^n  their 
coaft,  which  we  call  ftock-fi(h,  and  which  the  Dutch  and 
Hamburghers  conftantly  buy  to  victual  their  (hips  They 
catch,  alfo,  abundance  of  lobfters  on  their  coafts  ;  but  this 
is  more  generally  done  by  theEnglifh  and  Dutch. 
They  fupply  Great-Britain  and  Holland,  France  and  Spain, 
with  fo  great  a  quantity  of  fir-timber,  deals,  &c.  that  they 
do  not  thereby  load  fo  few  as  20CO  (hips  a  year,  and  return 
feven  eighths,  at  leaft,  of  the  value  in  ready  money:  and 
fome  have  complained  in  England,  that  they  carry  away  the 
greateft  quantity  of  our  current  coin  of  any  trade  whatever, 
they  coveting  chiefly  our  crown  and  half-crown  pieces,  which 
go  current  in  Norway  to  good  advantage,  and  are  frequently 
feen  as  plentiful  there  almoft  as  in  England  itfelf,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  place. 

As  this  branch  of  the  timber  trade  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
fo  detrimental  to  Great  Britain,  fhould  we  not,  by  every 
meafure  in  our  power,  encourage  our  own  navigation,  by 
building  large  bulky  (hips,  fuch  as  are  ufed  by  the  Danes  and 
Swedes,  in  order  to  import  part,  at  leaft,  of  our  timber  from 
our  piefent  extenfive  new  acquifitions  in  North  America  ? 
See  America,  British  America,  Colonies,  Planta- 
tion s. 

Remarks    fince   the  Treaty  of  1763. 

The  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  having  annexed  Ca- 
nada and  it's  Dependencies,  and  thereby  including  all  the 
French  Louisiana,  contained  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
Mississippi  ;  and  fince  that  treaty  has  likewife  fecured  to 
us  the  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  through 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  obtained  for  us  all  Spanish 
Florida,  and  in  confequence  thereof  the  ports  and  har- 
bours of  Mobille  and  Pensacola  in  the  fame  gulph  ;  fince 
now  we  ate  poflefled  of  the  Port  of  St.  Augustine,  alfo  in 
the  Gulph  of  Florida,  and  that  there  is  ceded  to  us  in 
America,  all  the  Gulph  and-RivER  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Cape  Breton,  and  we  have  gained,  without  reftriction, 
all  Acadia  and  its  dependencies,  and  that  there  is  a  final 
end  to  all  our  former  difputes  and  controverfies,  in  North 
America,  in  general,  what  hinders  that  we  fhall  not  be 
able  to  fupply  ourfelves  with  all  the  timber  we  can  (land  in 
need  of,  from  thefe  vaft  continental  pofleflions  ?  That  there 
is  timber  enough,  and  of  the  various  kinds  wherein  we 
ftand  in  need,  in  North  America,  may  be  feen  under  our 
feveral  colonies,  as  we  have  defcribed  them. — And  fince  we 
are  poflelTed  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  MiflilTippi,  and 
all  it's  divers  branches  to  the  eaftward,  and  of  the  rivers  Mo- 
bille and  Penfacola,  the  Ohio,  and  of  many  of  the  great 
lakes,  we  can  hardly  ftand  in  need  of  water  carriage  to  con- 
vey the  timber  from  the  feveral  internal  parts,  where  it 
abounds.  If  we  want  people  to  fell  it,  fhould  not  all  mea- 
fures  be  taken  to  people  our  new  acquifitions,  for  this  and 
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other  important  purpofes,  which  thefe  territories  will  admit 
cf  ?  Are  there  not  protectants  enough  to  be  drawn,  by  rea- 
fonable  encouragement,  from  all  parts  of  Europe  r  There  cer- 
tainly is ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  inexcufable,  if  we  do  not 
fupply  ourfelves  with  all  the  timber  we  have  occafion  for 
from  Norway ;  and  will  not  this  fave  the  nation  feveral 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  ann.  and  proportionally  im- 
prove our  American  navigation  ? 

DERBYSHIRE  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  with;  Nottingham- 
fhire,  and  a  part  of  Leicefterfhire,  which  alfo  bounds  it  on  the 
fouiii;  on  the  weft  by  Staffordfliire,  and  part  ofChefhire; 
and,  on  the  north,  by  Yorkftiire :  in  circumference  about 
130  mires.  It's  chief  rivers  are  the  Dove  and  Derwent. 
The  air  on  the  eaft  fide  is  wholefome  and  agreeable ;  but,  in 
the  Peak,  fharper,  and  more  variable  as  to  rain  and  wind. 
The  foil  is  in  feme  parts  well  cultivated  and  fruitful,  in  others 
barren  and  mountainous,  hence  called  the  Peak,  from  a  Saxon 
word,  fignifying  an  eminence  ;  but  its  fubterraneoas  riches 
in  mines  and  quarries  make  this  tract  almoft  as  profitable  as 
the  other  part,  it  yielding  great  quantities  of  the  beft  lead, 
antimony,  mill-ftones,  fcythe-ftones,  and  grind-ftones,  mar- 
ble, alabafter,  green  and  white  vitriol,  allum,  pit-coal,  and 
iron,  for  the  forming  of  which,  here  are  foiges,  which,  with 
the  lead  and  other  confiderable  works,  confume  fuch  quanti- 
ties of  wood,  that  the  country  has  little  left. 

Buxton  Wells,  in  this  county,  are  much  reforted  to  for 
their  waters,  which  create  a  good  appetite,  and  open  ob- 
ftructions.  This  bath  is  of  a  temperate  heat,  and  recom- 
mended by  phyficians,  both  for  drinking  and  bathing,  par- 
ticularly in  fcorbutic  or  rheumatic  complaints. 

At  Matlock,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  are 
the  frn-elting-rnills,  at  which  they  melt  the  lead  ore,  and  run 
it  into  a  mould,  where  it  is  formed  into  pigs,  and  afterwards 
refined  for  it's  filver:  the  bellows  are  kept  in  motion  by  wa- 
ter.    See  the  article  Lead. 

Derby,  the  county-town,  fituate  on  the  weft  bank  of  the 
Derwent,  over  which  it  has  a  very  fine  ftone  bridge,  well 
built,  but  ancient.  The  river  has  lately  been  made  navi- 
gable into  the  Trent.  It  is  a  fine,  beautiful,  and  pleafant 
townj  and  has  more  families  of  gentlemen  in  it  than  is  ufual 
in  towns  fo  remote;  perhaps  the  more,  becaufe  the  Peak, 
which  takes  up  the  larger  part  of  the  county,  is  fo  inhofpi- 
table,  rugged,  and  wild  a  place,  that  the  gentry  chufe  to 
refide  at-  Daby,  rather  than  upon  their  eftates,  as  they  do 
elfewhere. 

Remarks. 

Here  is  a  curiofity  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  thefe  kingdoms :  I  mean  thofe  mills 
on  the  river  Derwent,  which  work  the  three  capital  Italian 
engines  for  the  making  organsine,  or  thrown  filk ;  which, 
before  thefe  mills  were  erected,  was  purchafed  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  merchants,  with  ready  money,  in  Italy ;  by  which  in- 
vention one  hand  will  twift  as  much  filk  as  before  could  be 
done  by  fifty,  and  that  in  a  much  truer  and  better  manner. 
This  engine  contains  26,586  wheels,  and  97,746  move- 
ments, which  work  73,726  yards  of  filk-thread,  every  time 
the  water-wheel  goes  round,  which  is  three  times  in  one 
minute,  and  318,504,960  yards  in  one  day  and  night.  One 
water-wheel  gives  motion  to  all  the  reft  of  the  wheels  and 
movements,  of  which  any  one  may  be  ftopped  feparately. 
One  fire-engine,  likewife,  conveys  warm  air  into  every  indi- 
vidual part  of  the  machine,  and  the  whole  werk  is  governed 
by  one  regulator.  The  houfe  which  contains  this  engine  is 
not  only  five  or  fix  ftories  high,  but  not  lefs  than  half  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  length. 

The  model  of  this  engine  is  faid  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
brother  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  merchant  of  the  city 
of  London,  from  the  original  in  the  king  of  Sardinia's  do- 
minions, who,  under  the  difguife  of  a  common  workman, 
or  by  fome  other  artifice,  fecretly  drew  the  plan  thereof  upon 
paper,  and  then  made  his  efcape  to  England,  and  commu- 
nicated the  fame  to  his  brother  Sir  Thomas,  who  acting  in 
concert  with  him,  employed  an  excellent  practical  mechanic, 
one  Soracle,  a  perfon  admirably  well  (killed  in  mill-work, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  draughtfman,  Mr.  Lombe,  they  jointly 
completed  the  whole  pieee  of  machinery;  which  has  proved 
of  no  little  advantage  to  the  filk  trade  of  thefe  kingdoms  in 
general. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  a  patent  pafted  to 
fecure  to  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  the  fole  property  of  this  ma- 
chine for  14  years,  it  being  looked  upon,  in  this  kingdom, 
as  a  new  invention  for  the  intereft  of  trade;  but  the  requifite 
buildings  and  engines,  and  the  inftrudting  of  proper  perfons 
to  work  them,  took  up  fo  much  time,  that  the  term  of  14 
years  was  near  elapfed  before  Sir  Thomas  could  make  any 
advantage  thereof:  whereupon  he  applied  to  parliament  for  a 
confideration  from  the  public  ;  and  the  parliament  according- 
ly, to  prefervc  fo  ufeful  an  undertaking  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kingdom  in  general,  allotted  14,000!.  to  be  paid  to  Sir 
Thomas,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  allow  a  perfect  model  to 
be  taken  of  his  new-difcovered  engines,  in  order  to  fecure  and 
perpetuate  the  art  of  making  the  fame. 
The  preamble  to  this  act  fets  forth,  That  Sir  Thomas  Lombe 


did,  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  and  hazard,  and  at  a  very  great 
expence,  difcover  the  art  of  making  and  working  (he  three 
capital  engines  made  ufe  of  by  the  Italians  to  make  their  or- 
ganzine  filk,  and  did  introduce  thefe  arts  and  inventions  into 
this  kingdom,  &c. 

Daily  expe  ience  convincing  us  that  foreigners  are  prying  in- 
to every  myftery  of  trade  belonging  to  thefe  kingdoms,  and 
ftealing  away  our  very  artifts  themfelves,  it  is  certainly  for 
our  intereft  to  retaliate  upon  them,  and  endeavour  to  intro- 
duce whatever  peculiar  arts  and  branr1  of  commerce,  where- 
in they  alfo  excel,  into  our  ov  ..igdoms  :  and  if,  by  the 
payment  of  our  national  deh  <j,  in  confequence  thereof, 

the  reduction  of  our  taxes  on  trade,  we  can  be  enpab  <•  <>f 
felling  our  commodities  equally  cheap,  how  can  they  eafily 
fupplant  us  a:  foreign  markets? 

While  other  trat'in;'  nations  fhall  be  conftantly  making  advan- 
ces in  their  traffic,  by  inoner  ways  of  labour,  and  every  other 
art  that  the  human  mind  can  poffibly  inveftigate,  we  cannot 
expect  to  maintain  our  ground  in  the  commercial  fyftem  that 
now  prevails  over  the  world,  unlefs  we  enc<  urage  the  like 
arts.  If  o'her  nations  fhall  make  ufe  of  faw-mnls  for  their 
timber,  whereby  one  man  will  perform  the  bufin'is  o{  ten, 
or  more,  in  the  manual  laborious  way  ;  if  another  nation 
fhall  make  ufe  of  filk  or  woollen  looms  for  the  manufactures" 
of  their  cloth,  &c.  whereby  the  dexterity  of  one  artift  can 
do  more  than  20  hands  can  by  the  means  of  knitiing-needles  :■ 
will  not  that  nation  who  joins  the  art  of  mechani  m  to  that 
of  labour,  be  able  to  make  their  manufactures  (u  pjizinirly 
cheaper  than  thofe  who  prefer  the  mere  coiporal  drudgery  to 
the  gift  of  fcience?  The  great  things  to  be  executed  b;  the 
means  of  mechanical  powers,  founded  on  geometrical  prin- 
ciples,  are  wonderful  to  the  Indian,  who  is  totally  ignormif 
thereof:  the  application  of  the  mere  lever  and  the  - 
would  aftonifh  him,  and  infinitely  more  the  faying 
chemides,  Da  mihi  punctum,  &  tefram  movebo.  It  is  tine, 
that,  when  the  machine  for  ftockmg-weaving  w..s  filL  in-' 
vented,  it  deprived  many  thoulands  or  their  bread  pro  m- 
pore,  who  got  their  living  by  knitting  of  that  article  of  ap-' 
pare)  :  fo,  likewife,  when  printing  was  invented,  thofe  who 
were  fupported  by  mere  writing  were  traduJiy  laid  ahde.— ' 
But  no  one  will  prefume  to  maintain,  that,  if  other  na.  cms 
fall  into  thefe,  and  fuch  like  aits,  whereby  they  greatly  lefien 
the  expence  of  their  manufactures,  we  ought  to  defpiiie  what 
they  embrace. 

Nothing  certainly  is  more  univerfally  beneficial  to  commerce 
in  general,  than  the  mechanic  arts,  which  are  fouhced  in 
geometrical  principles,  and  applicable  to  an  infinite  van  ty 
of  engines.— The  Supreme  Wifdom,  by  creating  man  fo  little 
and  fo  weak,  had,  in  all  appearance,  no  other  intention 
than  to  render  him  active,  ingenious,  and  indt'flrious.  Sen- 
fible,  therefore,  of  his  indigence,-  he  turns  himfelf  every 
way  ;  he  calls  to  his  fuccour  force  againft  force,  velocity  a- 
gainft  gravity,  and  gravity  againft  velocky,  one  fheuk,  in 
fhort,  againft  another.  Thus,  by  the  aid  of  mechanics, 
this  little  being,  not  above  five  or  fix  feet  high,  wkh  two  a  ms 
only,  will  difpatch  as  much  work  as  a  giant,  whom  one  id 
imagine  to  have  a  thoufand.  The  large  and  mafiy  bodies- 
with  which  nature  abounds  would  feem  almoft  to  drive  him' 
to4defpair.  What  would  become  of  him,  when  any  violent 
tempeft  arifes  ?  How  will  he  crofs  rapid  and  deep  waters, 
that  obftruct  his  paflage?  By  the  power  of  mechanics,  he' 
keeps  nature  in  fubjection  ;  the  winds  are  fubfervient  to  his' 
direction,  and  convey  him  at  pleafure  beyond  the  feas ;  he 
erects  fuch  edifices  as  will  ferve  from  one  age  to  another  ; 
he  throws  fuch  bridges  over  rivers,  that  berome  of  unfpeak- 
able  benefit  to  trade,  and  that  pofterity  will  look  en  with  ad- 
miration. 

The  moft  common  machinesmade  ufe  of  to  fupply  his  want 
offtrength,  are  the  lever;  the  beam,  or  ballance,  with  e- 
qual  or  unequal  arms;  the  pulley,  fimple  or  compounded;  the 
fixed  or  moveable  pullies:  the  axle  tree  and  a:l  rapftanes  ; 
the  crane  and  calender  ;  the  dented  wheel,  the  tcrew.  the- 
wedge,  and  mills  of  all  kinds. — The  due  application  of  t;.efe- 
to  the  ufes  of  trade  is  fo  great,  that  ftudies  of  this  kind  can- 
not be  too  clofely  purfued  in  a  trading  nation.    See  the  article-  . 

lvL  FCHANlCAf      A  n  t^ 

DESIGN,  or  DESIGNING,    in  the  manufactories,   cx-J 
prefles  the  figures  wherewith  the  workman  enriches  his  fturfi. 
or  filk,  and  which  he  copies  after  fome  painter    or  eminfhi 
draughtfman  ;  as  in   diaper,   damafk,  and  other  flowered  ilk. 
and  tapeftry,  and  the  like,  &c. 

In  undertaking  of  fuch  kinds  of  figured  ftufTs,  it  is  neceflary, 
fays  Monf.  Savary,  that,  before  the  firft  ftroke  of  the  fhuttlt, 
the  whole  defign  be  reprefented  on  the  threa  s  of  ihe  warp; 
we  do  not  mean  in  colours,  but  with  an  infinite  number  of 
little  packthreads,  which  being  difpofed  fo  as  t»>  raife  t\e 
threads  of  the  warp,  let  the  workmen  fee,  from  time  to  time! 
what  kind  of  filk  is  to  be  put  in  the  eye  of  the  fh  trie  for  w.  jf. 
This  method  of  preparing  the  work  is  called  read  ng  ih  de- 
fign, and  reading  the  figure,  which  is  performed  afxr  the  fal- 
lowing manner  : 

A  paper  is  provided,  confiderably  broader  than  the  fluff,  and 
of  a  length  proportionate  to  what  is  intended  to  be  reprefent- 
ed thereon.     This  they  divide  lengthwife,  by  as  many  black 
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lines  as  there  arc  intended  to  be  threads  in  the  warp  j  and  crofs 
thefe  lines  by  others  drawn  breadthvvife,  which,  with  the 
former,  make  little  equal  fquares. 

On  the  paper  thus  fquared  the  draughtfman  defigns  his  figures, 
and  heightens  them  with  colours,  as  he  fees  fit.  When  the 
defign  is  finifhed,  a  workman  reads  it,  while  another  lays  it 
on  the  fimblet. 

To  read  the  defign,  is  to  tell  the  pcrfon  who  manages  the 
loom  the  number  of  fquarcs,  or  threads,  comprifed  in  the 
fpace  he  is  reading,  intimating,  at  the  fame  time,  whether 
it  is  ground  or  figure. 

To  put  what  is  ready  on  the  fimblot,  is  to  fatten  little  firings 
to  the  fcveral  packthreads,  which  are  to  raife  the  threads 
named :  this  they  continue  to  do,  'till  the  whole  is  read. 
Every  piece  being  compofed  of  fcveral  repetitions  of  the  fame 
defign,  when  the  whole  defign  is  drawn,  the  drawer  to  re- 
begin  the  defign  afrefh,  has  nothing  to  do  but  raife  the  little 
firings  and  flip  knots  to  the  top  of  the  fimblot,  which  he  had 
let  down  to  the  bottom.  This  he  is  to  repeat  as  is  neceflary, 
'till  the  whole  be  manufactured. 

The  ribbon-weavers  have  likewife  a  defign,  but  far  more 
fimple  than  that  we  have  defcribed.  It  is  drawn  on  paper, 
with  lines  and  fquarcs,  reprefenting  the  threads  of  the  warp 
and  woof.  But  inflead  of  lines,  of  which  the  figures  of  the 
former  confift,  thefe  are  conltituttd  of  points  only,  or  dots, 
placed  in  certain  of  the  little  fquares,  formed  by  the  intellec- 
tion of  the  lines.  Thefe  points  mark  the  thread  of  the  warp 
that  are  to  be  raifed,  and  the  fpaces  left  blank  denote  the 
threads  that  are  to  keep  their  filuation.  The  rcll  is  managed 
as  in  the  former. 
Design  is  alfo  ufed,  in  painting,  for  the  firft  idea  of  a  large 
work,  drawn  roughly,  and  in  little,  with  intention  to  be 
executed  and  finifhed  in  large.  The  art  of  painting  lias  been, 
by  fome  of  the  greatett  mailers,  divided  into  the  defign,  or 
draught,  the  proportion,  the  exprefhon,  the  tlau  oblcure, 
the  ordonnance,  the  colouring,  and  the  perfpeclive.  See  the 
article  Painting. 

Defign  in  painting  is  the  fimple  contour,  or  outlines  of  the 
figures  intended  to  be  reprefented,  or  the  lines  that  terminate 
and  circumfcribe  them.  Such  defign  is  fometimes  dra  -  D  in 
crayons,  or  ink,  without  any  lhadows  at  all  ;  fomcumes  it  is 
hatched,  that  s,  the  fhadovvs  are  exprefkd  by  fenhble  lines, 
ufually  drawn  acrofs  each  other  with  the  pen,  crayon,  or 
graver.  Sometimes,  again,  the  fhadows  are  done  with  the 
crayon  rubbed,  fo  as  there  do  not  appear  any  lines  .  at  other 
times,  the  grains  or  ftrokes  of  the  crayon  appear,  is  not  be- 
ing rubbed  :  fometimes  the  defign  is  wafluii,  that  is,  thefba- 
dows  are  done  with  a  pencil,  in  Indian-ink,  or  fome  other 
liquor;  and  fometimes  the  defign  is  coloured,  tint  is,  co- 
Jours  are  laid  on  much  like  thole  intended  for  the  grand  work. 
The  eflential  requifitcs  of  a  defign  are  correctnef-,  good  tafte, 
elegance,  character,  diverlity,  exprefiion,  and  perspective. 
Correctnefs  depends  on  the  proportions,  and  a  knowleJ^e  of 
anatomy.  Tafle  is  a  certain  manner  ofdefigning,  peculiar 
to  one's  felf,  derived  either  from  nature,  matters,  or  ttudies, 
or  all  of  them  unitedly.  Elegance  gives  a  delicacy  that  not 
only  ftrikes  perfons  of  judgment,  but  communicates  an  agree- 
ablenefs  that  pleafes  univerfally.  The  character  is  what  is 
peculiar  to  each  thing  ;  wherein  there  mutt  be  diverfiry,  in- 
afmuch  as  every  thing  has  it's  particular  character  to  diftin- 
guilh  it.  The  exprettion  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  parts  of 
a  painting,  or  figure,  according  to  the  fituation  they  are  in 
with  refpect  to  the  point  of  fight. 

The  defign,  or  draught,  is  a  part  of  the  greatett  import  and 
extent  in  painting.  It  is  acquired  chiefly  by  genius  and  ap- 
plication, rules  being  of  lefs  avail  here  than  in  any  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  art,  as  colouring,  clair  oblcure,  ex- 
prettion, &c. 

The  principal  rules  given  by  the  beft  matters  that  regard  de- 
fign are,  that  novices  accuftom  themfelves  to  copy  good  ori- 
ginals at  firft  fight  :  not  to  ufe  fquares  in  drawing,  for  fear  of 
flinting  and  confining  their  judgment  :  to  defign  well  after 
the  life,  before  they  begin  the  practice  of  perfpective  rules  : 
in  defigning  after  the  life,  to  learn  to  adjuft  the  magnitude 
of  their  figures  to  the  vifual  angles,  and  the  dittance  of  the 
eye  from  the  model,  or  object :  to  mark  out  all  the  parts  of 
their  defign  before  they  begin  to  ihadow  :  to  make  their  con- 
tours in  great  pieces,  without  taking  notice  of  the  little 
mufcles,  and  other  breaks  :  to  make  themfelves  matters  of 
the  rules  of  perfpective  :  to  obferve  every  ftroke  as  to  it's 
perpendicular  parallel  and  dittance  ;  and  particularly  fo  to 
compare,  and  oppofe  the  parts  that  meet  upon,  and  traverfe 
the  perpendicular,  as  to  form  a  kind  of  fquare  in  the  mind, 
which  is  the  great,  and  almott  the  only  rule  of  defigning 
juftly  :  to  have  a  regard  not  only  to  the  model,  but  alfo  to 
the  part  already  defigned  ;  there  being  no  fuch  thing  as  de 
fignmg  with  ttrict  juftnefs,  but  by  comparing  and  propor- 
tioning every  part  to  the  firft. 

The  reft  relates  to  perfpective;  as  that  thofe  objects  be  feen, 
at  one  view,  where  rays  meet  in  a  point :  that  the  eye  and 
object  be  always  conceived  as  immoveable  :  that  the  fpace, 
or  medium  between  them  be  conceived  tranfparent:  and 
that  the  eye,  object,  and  picture,  be  at  a  juft  diftance,  which 
is  ufually  double  the  bignefs  of  the  fubject,  or  picture. 
Vol.    I. 
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The  great  utility  of  the  art  of  defign,  or  drawing  in  gencr,ii, 
being  reprefented  in  a  very  juft  light  by  the  ingenious  Mi. 
Gwyn,  in  his  efl'ay  on  that  fubject,  including  propofal  i  <r 
erecting  a  public  academy,  for  educating  the  Britifh  youth  in 
drawing,  and  feveral  arts  depending  thereon,  ir  may  not  !•« 
unacceptable  to  many  of  our  readers  to  quote  him  upon  this 
occafion. 
In  regard,  fays  that  gentleman,  to  the  mechanic  arts,  I  would 
defire  every  polite  reader  to  aftift  me  with  his  imagination, 
and  every  artift  to  make  the  particular  application  of  my  ge- 
neral remarks  to  himfelf,  and  his  own  buhnefs :  for  fhould  I 
enumerate  all  I  could  now  think  of,  to  whom  drawing  is 
either  abfolutely  neceffary,  or  would  be  greatly  ufeful,  I 
fhould  incur  the  charge  ofaneedlefs  prolixity,  if  not  of 
defcending  lower  than  the  picture  hitherto  given  of  my 
fubject  may  feem  to  require.  The  bailiff,  farmer,  and  all 
whofc  bufinefs  is  relative  to  lands,  may  include  themfelves 
in  what  we  have  (aid  of  the  furveyor  ;  the  carpenter,  ma- 
fon,  bricklayer,  glazier,  with  fome  others  whole  trades' 
have  refpect  to  building,  might  be  difpleafed,  if  put  in  any 
other  clafs  than  that  of  architects;  and  real  architects, 
while  they  find  the  affiftanct  of  thefe  ,;rtifls  neceflary  to  exe- 
cute their  defigns,  mutt  not  be  afhamed  to  fhelter  tht-rr 
auxiliaries.  All  whole  employment  is  in  the  fafhioning  of 
earth,  wood,  metal  or  ttone,  or  in  ornamenting  the  va- 
rious utenfils  of  life  fafhioned  from  thefe,  mutt  acknowledge 
that  drawing  turns  greatly  to  their  account,  and  that,  if 
th'.-y  can  form  no  defigns  of  their  own,  they  ^re  conlta.tly 
obliged  to  copy  thofe  of  the  bettei  anilt^. 
Weavers,  embroiderers,  and  others  employed  in  manufac- 
turing of  Elks  or  cottons,  are  obliged,  if  unskilled  trum- 
I  !■•  ■>,  to  have  recourle  to  rhole  who  profefs  pattern-draw- 
ing *.  How  mm  h  lujKiior  to  thefe  dependent  artifts  lhirll 
we  efteetn  thofe  engravei  ,  who,  with  gieat  neartneft  of  the 
burin,  have  few  or  no  ideas  ot  heir  own  to  follow,  and  are 
obliged  to  work  aftei  the  di  ligns  ol  others  in  all  they  per- 
form i  Mutt  it  not  occul  to  all  fuch,  that  their  gnat 
delect  is  the  Want  ol  (kill  in  the  arc  of  drawing  f  Can  any 
labour  feem  too  arduous,  it  by  it  they  mav  attain  this  origi- 
nal idea,  this  animating  loul  ol  ail  their  other  fkill  ?  I  leave 
this,  thought  to  the  reflection  ot  cvci)  one  who  is  fumble 
of  bit  own  deficiency* 

•  '  Hence  the  complaints  of  perfons  engaged  in  thofe  parts 
1  of  the  weaving  trade,  wherg  defign,  invention,  or,  as 
1  they    term    ir,   fancy,    are  concerned.     Thcfc  men  have 

•  long  been  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  drawing  in  tho'.e 
'  branches,  arid  wi<h  great  concern  lament,  that,  notwith- 
«  Handing  the  perfection  to  which  the  iilk  manufsdure  is 
4  brought   in  London,   particularly   in   Spiral- Fields,   our 

•  greateft  artills,  for  want  of  lkrll  to  delineate,  and  thereby 
'  improve  their  own  conceptions,  are,  in  the  aitrcle  of  bio- 

•  caded  filks  in  particular,  reduced  to  the    neceflity  either 

*  of  calling  in  the  alEltance  of  the  better-  inftructcd,  though 

*  not  more  ingenious,  French,  who  refide  among  them,  or 

*  of  servilely  imitating  their  lefs  elaborate  performances. 

In  a  word,  the  artronomers  cannot  in  fancy  parcel  out  the 
heavens,  nor  the  geographer  defcribe  the  divifions  of  the 
earth  that  really  exitt,  without  fome  proficiency  in  the  art 
of  drawing.  Under  the  direction  of  thefe  we  place  all  the 
artifts  who  work  on  inttruments  for  the  meafure  of  time  or 
fpace,  by  whatfoever  denomination  they  are  known.  Not 
one  of  thefe  mechanics  but  is  ftrictly  bound  to  the  rules  of 
exact  proportion. 

To  navigators,  continues  this  gentleman  in  another  place, 
who  traverfe  the  vaft  ocean,  and  while  fafety  depends  upon 
their  knowledge  of  their  fituation  every  moment,  the  art 
of  drawing  is  fo  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  the  neglect  of  it 
hitherto  has  been  equally  fatal  and  unaccountable.  In  the 
art  of  war,  how  requifite  it  is,  and  how  fhamefully  it  has 
on  our  part  been  pretermitted,  the  recent  experience  of  the 
four  or  five  years  laft  elapfed,  does  but  too  fully  demen- 
ftrate.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  inftitutions  at  Wool- 
wich and  Portfmouth,  by  training  up  a  fufficient  number  of 
young  men  in  the  ufeful  parts  of  knowledge,  of  which  this 
of  drawing  is  one  of  the  molt  eflential,  may  vindicate  to  our 
nation,  in  future  wars,  as  much  applaufe  for  our  military 
fkill,  as  is  now  given  without  referve  to  our  courage.  If 
we  do  not  imitate  our  neighbours  in  an  art,  which  is  now 
become  fo  effectual,  as  almott  to  take  the  place  of  number, 
weight,  and  perfonal  prowefs,  how  fhall  we' ever  hope  again 
to  conquer  them  in  the  field,  or  to  maintain  our  fuperioriiy 
over  them  on  the  ocean? 

In  the  Ordonnance  Marine,  Lewis  XIV.  orders,  *  That 
there  be  profeflbrs  to  teach  navigation  publicly  in  all  the 
fea  port  towns,  who  mult  know  defigning,  and  teach  it 
their  fcholars,  in  order  to  lay  down  the  appearances  of 
coafts,  and  the  like.  They  are  to  keep  their  fchools  open, 
and  read  four  times  a  week  to  the  feamen,  where  they  mJ 
have  charts,  globes,  fpheres,  compafles,  quadrants,  aftro- 
labes,  and  all  books  and  inttruments  neceflary  to  teach  that 
art.  The  directors  of  hofpitals  are  obliged  to  fend  thither, 
yearly,  two  or  three  of  their  boys  to  be  taught,  and  to  fur- 
8  G  *  nifh 
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».ifh  them  with  books  anJ  inftruments.  Thofe  prnfeflors 
are  obliged  to  examine  the  journals  depofited  in  the  office  of 
admiralty,  in  the  places  of  their  eftablifhment,  to  correct 
the  errors  in  prelciice  of  the  feamen,  and  to  reftore  them 
within  a  month.' 

King  Charles  1L  who  well  underftood  the  importance  of 
eftablifhments  of  this  nature,  founded  fuch  a  fchool  in 
Chrift's  hofpital,  which  has  produced  many  eminent  pro- 
ficients. King  William  eftablifhed  a  mathematical  lecture, 
to  breed  up  engineers  and  officers ;  which  was  difcontinued, 
however,  after  the  peace  of  Ryfwic.  The  fault  of  the 
Englifh  has  ufually  been,  to  neglect  the  means  of  teaching 
military  qualifications  wiien  the  ufe  of  them  has  not  been 
immediately  neceffary.  But  the  above-mentioned  fchools, 
now  eftablifhed  at  Woolwich  and  Portfmouth,  to  teach 
the  arts  relating  to  war,  feem  to  promife  a  more  lading  du- 
ration. 

It  appears  from  the  account,  lately  publifhed,  of  the  meft 
remarkable  voyage  of  the  prefent  age,  that  the  honourable 
gentleman,  fince  called  up  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  who 
commanded  in  it,  had  a  true  fenfe  of  the  whole  duty  of  his 
employment,  and  looked  upon  the  application  of  a  fkill  in 
drawing  as  no  inconfiderable  part  of  it.  We  muff  take  the 
fentiments,  in  the  introduction  of  that  work,  for  the  com- 
mander's own,  though  published  under  another  name. 
They  are  fo  full  to  the  point  I  am  upon,  and  their  autho- 
rity is  fo  much  better  than  my  own,  that  a  quotation  from 
them  will  iupply  the  place  of  much  that  I  muft  elfe  have 
faid  upon  the  fubject  of  drawing,  with  refpect  to  the 
public. 

I  cannot,  fays  Mr.  Walter,  in  the  right  honourable  lord 
Anfon's  Voyage  round  the  world,  finifh  this  introduction, 
without  adding  a  few  reflections  on  a  matter  very  nearly 
connected  with  the  prefent  fubject,  and,  as  I  conceive, 
neither  deftitute  of  utility,  nor  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  public;  I  mean,  the  animating  my  countrymen, 
both  in  their  public  and  private  ftations,  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  purfuit  of  all  kinds  of  geographical  and  nautical 
obfervations,  and  of  every  fpecies  of  mechanical  and  com- 
mercial information.  It  is  by  a  fettled  attachment  to  thefe 
feemingly  minute  particulars,  that  our  ambitious  neigh- 
bours have  eftablifhed  fome  part  of  that  power  with  which 
we  are  now  ftruggling:  and,  as  we  have  the  means  in  our 
hands  of  purfuing  thofe  fubjects  more  effectually  than  they 
can,  it  would  be  a  difhonour  to  us  longer  to  neglect  fo 
eafy  and  beneficial  a  practice  :  for,  as  we  have  a  navy 
much  more  numerous  than  theirs,  great  part  of  which  is 
conftantly  employed  in  very  diftant  ftations,  either  in 
the  protection  of  our  colonies  and  commerce,  or  in  affift- 
ing  our  allies  againft  the  common  enemy,  this  gives  us 
frequent  opportunities  of  furnifhing  ourfelves  with  fuch 
kind  of  materials  as  are  here  recommended,  and  fuch  as 
might  turn  greatly  to  our  advantage,  either  in  war  or 
peace. 

For,  not  to  mention  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
officers  of  the  navy,  if  their  application  to  thefe  fubjects 
were  properly  encouraged,  it  would  create  no  new  ex- 
pence  to  the  government  to  eftablifh  a  particular  regulation 
for  this  purpofe;  fince  all  that  would  be  requifite  would  be 
conftantly  to  embark  on  board  fome  of  our  men  of  war, 
which  are  fent  on  thefe  diftant  cruizes,  a  perfon,  who, 
with  the  character  of  an  engineer,  and  the  fkill  and  talents 
neceffary  to  that  profeffion,  fhould  be  employed  in  draw- 
ing fuch  coafts,  and  planning  fuch  harbours,  as  the  fhip 
fhould  touch  at,  and  in  making  fuch  other  obfervations  of 
all  kinds,  as  might  either  prove  of  advantage  to  future  na- 
vigators, or  might  any  ways  tend  to  promote  the  public 
fervice. 

Befides,  perfons  habituated  to  this  employment  (which  could 
not  fail,  at  the  fame  time,  of  improving  them  in  their  pro- 
per bufinefs)  would  be  extremely  ufeful  in  many  other  lights, 
and  might  ferve  to  fecure  our  fleets  from  thofe  difgraces, 
with  which  their  attempts  againft  places  on  fhore  have  been 
often  attended  :  and,  in  a  nation  like  ours,  where  all  fci- 
ences  are  more  eagerly  and  univerfally  purfued,  and  better 
underftood  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  proper  fub- 
jects for  fuch  employments  could  not  be  long  wanting,  if 
due  encouragement  were  given  to  them. 
This  method  here  recommended  is  known  to  have  been  fre- 
quently practifed  by  the  French,  particularly  in  the  inftance 
of  Monf.  Frezier,  who  has  publifhed  a  celebrated  voyage 
to  the  South-Seas  :  for  this  perfon,  in  the  year  1711,  was 
purpofely  fent  by  the  French  king  into  that  country,  on 
board  a  merchantman,  that  he  might  examine  and  defcribe 
the  coaft,  and  take  plans  of  all  the  fortified  places,  the 
better  to  enable  the  French  to  profecute  their  illicit  trade, 
or,  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  with  the  court  of  Spain,  to  form 
their  enterprizes  in  thofe  feas  with  more  readinefs  and 
certainty. 

Should  we  purfue  this  method,  we  might  hope,  that  the 
emulation  among  thofe  who  were  thus  employed,  and  the 
experience,  which,,  even  in  time  of  peace,  they  would 
thereby  acquire,  might  at  length  promife  us  a  number  of 
able   engineers,    and  might  efface   the   national    fcandal, 


which  our  deficiency  in  that  fpecies  of  men  has  fometimes 
cxpofed  us  to:  and  forely,  every  ftep  to  encourage  and 
improve  this  proieihon,  is  of  great  moment  to  the  public  • 
as  no  perfons,  when  they  are  properly  inftructed,  make 
better  returns  in  war,  for  the  encouragement,  and  emolu- 
ments beftowed  on  them  in  time  of  peace.  Of  which  the 
advantages  the  French  have  reaped  from  their  dexterity 
(too  numerous  and  recent  to  be  loon  foigot)  are  an  ample 
confirmation. 

And  having  mentioned  engineers,  or  fuch  as  are  fkilled  in 
drawing,  and  the  other  ufeful  practices  of  thn  profeffion, 
as  the  propereft  perfons  to  be  employed  in  thefe  foreign 
enquiries,  I  cannot  (as  it  offers  itfelf  fo  naturally  to  the 
fubject  in  hand)  but  lament,  how  ;  imj  '  ;t  rrnny  of 
our  accounts  of  diftant  countries  are  rendered,  L,  rela- 

tors being  unfkilful  in  drawing,  and  in  the  gene* if!  princi- 
ples of  furveying,  even  where  other  abilities  have  not  been 
wanting.  Had  mote  of  our  travellers  been  initiated  in 
thefe  acquirements,  and  had  there  been  added  thereto 
fome  little  fkill  in  the  common  afhonomical  obfervations 
(all  which  a  perfon  of  ordinary  talents  might  attain  with  a 
very  moderate  fhare  of  application)  we  fhould,  by  this 
time,  have  feen  the  geography  of  the  globe  much  correcter 
than  we  now  find  it ;  the  dangers  of  navigation  would  have 
been  confiderably  leffened,  and  the  manner?,  arts,  and  pro- 
duce of  foreign  countries,  would  have  been  much  better 
known  to  us  than  they  are.  Indeed,  when  I  consider  the 
ftrong  incitements  that  all  travellers  have  to  acquire  fome 
part,  at  leaft,  of  thefe  qualifications,  efpecially  drawing; 
when  I  confider  how  much  it  would  facilitate  their  obfer- 
vations, affift  and  ffrengthen  their  memories,  and  of  hovf 
tedious,  and  often  unintelligible,  a  load  of  defcription  it 
would  rid  them,  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  any  perfon, 
that  intends  to  vifit  diftant  countries,  with  a  view  of  in- 
forming either  himfelf  or  others,  fhould  be  unfurnifhed 
with  fo  ufeful  a  piece  of  fkill. 

And,  to  inforce  this  argument  ftill  farther,  I  muft  add, 
that,  befides  the  ufes  of  drawing  which  are  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  one,  which,  though  not  fo  obvious,  is  yet, 
perhaps,  of  more  confequence  than  all  that  has  been  hi- 
therto urged  ;  and  that  is,  that  thofe  who  are  accuftomed 
to  draw  objects,  obferve  them  with  more  diftinctnefs  than 
others  who  are  not  habituated  to  this  practice:  for  we  may 
eafily  find,  by  a  little  experience,  that,  in  viewing  any  ob- 
ject, however  fimple,  our  attention  or  memory  is  fcarcely 
at  any  time  fo  ftrong,  as  to  enable  us,  when  we  have  turn- 
ed our  eyes  away  from  it,  to  recollect  exactly  every  part  it 
confifted  of,  and  to  recall  all  the  circumftances  of  it's  ap- 
pearance; fince,  on  examination,  it  will  be  difcovered, 
that  in  fome  we  were  miftaken,  and  others  we  had  over- 
looked: but  he  that  is  employed  in  drawing  what  he  fees, 
is  at  the  fame  time  employed  in  rectifying  this  inatten- 
tion ;  for,  by  confronting  his  ideas  copied  on  the  paper, 
with  the  object  he  intends  to  repiefent,  he  finds  in  what 
manner  he  has  been  deceived  in  it's  appearance,  and  h.nce 
in  time  acquires  the  habit  of  obferving  much  more  at  one 
view,  and  retains  what  he  fees  with  more  correctnefs,  than 
he  could  ever  have  done  without  his  practice  and  proficiency 
in  drawing. 

If  what  has  been  faid  merits  the  attention  of  travellers  of 
all  forts,  it  is,  I  think,  more  particularly  applicable  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  navy  ;  fince,  without  drawing  and  plan- 
ning, neither  charts  nor  views  of  land  can  be  taken  ;  and, 
without  thofe,  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  navigation 
is  at  a  full  ftand.  It  is  doubtlefs  from  a  perfuafion  of  thefe 
qualifications,  that  his  majefty  has  eftablifhed  a  drawing- 
mafter  at  Portfmouth,  for  the  inftruction  of  thofe  who  are 
prefumed  to  be  afterwards  intrufted  with  the  command  of 
the  royal  navy :  and  though  fome  have  been  fo  far  milled, 
as  to  fuppofe,  that  the  perfection  of  fea-officers  confifted  in 
a  turn  of  mind  and  temper  refembling  the  boifterous  ele- 
ment they  had  to  deal  with,  and  have  condemned  all  li- 
terature and  fcience  as  effeminate,  and  derogatory  to  that 
ferocity,  which,  they  would  perfuade  us,  was  the  moft 
unerring  characteriftic  of  courage  :  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  fuch  abfurdities  as  thefe  have  at  no  time  been  authorized 
by  the  public  opinion,  and  that  the  belief  of  them  daily 
diminifhes.' 

Since  the  firft  publication  of  this  work,  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  has  been  efta- 
blilied  ;  and,  from  the  encouragement  they  have  given,  the 
art  of  Designing  has  been  far  more  cultivated  in  this  king- 
dom than  heretofore:  notwithftanding,  this  fociety  does  not 
as  yet  feem  to  be  planned  upon  the  nioft  ufeful  foundation 
that  it  might  be,  fee  the  article  Royal  Society,  the  con- 
clufive  Remarks  thereon. 
DEVONSHIRE,  has  the  Englifh  channel  on  the  fouth, 
Briftol  channel  on  the  north,  is  divided  on  the  weft  from 
Cornwall,  by  the  river  Tamar,  and  is  bounded  on  the  caft 
with  Somerfetfhire. 

'Tis  about  69  miles  in  length,  66  in  breadth,  and  200  in 
circumference,  being  the  largeft  and  moft  populous  county  in 
England,  Yorkfhire  excepted. 

The  air  is  mild,  except  on  the  hills  and  dry  heaths,  where,  if 
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fharp,  'tis  healthful.  The  foil  various,  in  fome  parts  moorifh 
and  batren,  in  others  as  fruitful,  especially  the  fouthern  parts, 
called  the  Garde  n  ol  Devon/hire. 

That  part,  called  the  South  Hams,  is  famous  for  it's  rough 
cyder  :  and  it's  tin  mines  were  formerly  in  great  abundance, 
but  there  is  very  little  tin  dug  in  this  county  now. 
It's  commodities  are  corn,  cattle,  wool,  &c.  and  it's  manu- 
factures, kerfies,  ferges,  druggets,  perpetuana's,  long  ells, 
lhalloons,  narrow  cloths,  &c.  as  alio  bone  lace. 
Chief  rivers  are  Tamar,  Tavc  Lad,  Ock,  Tame,  Touridge, 
Ex,  and  Dart. 
Exeter,  the  chief  city,  and  one  of  the  principal  in  the  king- 
dom for  it's  building,  wealth,  extent,  and  number  of  in- 
habitants. The  lea  flowed  up  formerly  to  the  very  walls  ol 
the  city,  and  (hips  could  load  and  unload  at  that  called  the 
Water-Gate:  an  advantage  they  were  afterwards  deprived 
of,  bat  have  fince  recovered  by  the  contrivance  of  flukes  and 
gates,  that  veffcls  of  150  tons  can  now  come  up  to  their  key. 
Of  all  it's  fairs,  which  are  ("even,  Lammas-fair  is  the  giejiclt, 
being  much  frequented  by  mercers,  linen-diapers,  habcr- 
dafhers,  &c.  from  London  ;  and  it  lafts  three  whole,  and 
two  half  days. 

As  great  a  trade  as  is  now  carried  on  here,  for  ferges,  and 
other  woollen  goods,  in  which  'tis  computed  that  600,000 1, 
at  leaft  is  yearly  traded  for;  yet  were  the  markets  fur  wool, 
yarn,  and  kcrfeys,  not  erected  till  the  30th  of  Henry  the 
VII Ith,  before  which  the  merchants  drove  a  considerable 
trade  to  Spain  and  France.  There  were  weavers  here  before 
Henry  Vlll.  but  Credit. >n  kept  trie  wool  market  and  cloth- 
tiade.  The  ferge  niarla  t,  kept  weekly,  is  faid  to  be  the 
greatcft  in  England,  next  to  the  brig-market  at  Leeds;  and 
that  fjmctimes  as  many  ferges  have  been  fold  in  a  week,  as 
amount  to  60  or  80,000 1,  for,  befides  the  vaft  quantities  of 
woollen  goods  ufually  Ihfpped  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 
the  Dutch  give  large  commiflions  for  buying  up  ferges,  per- 
petuana's, «c.  for  Holland  and  Germany.  That  to  trance 
is  not  very  confiderable,  and  too  much  of  what  there  is,  is 
in  the  hands  of  fmugglers,  that  mifchievous  practice  being 
moft  luccelsful  on  the  louth  coaft  of  England.  'Tis  particu- 
larly remarked  of  this  city,  that  it  is  almofl  as  full  of  gentry 
as  of  tradefmen,  and  thai  there  have  been  more  mayors  and 
bailiffs  of  it,  who  have  defcended  from,  or  given  rife  to, 
good  families,  than  of  any  other  of  it's  bignefs  in  England  ; 
it's  great  trade  and  flourishing  ftate  tempting  gentlemen  to 
fettle  their  fons  here,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  the  midland 
and  northern  counties;  where,  according  to  the  vain  and 
ruinous  notion  of  the  Normans,  trade  was  left  to  the  vulgar, 
and  gentlemen  were  not  to  foul  their  fingers  with  it.  See  the 
article  Commerce. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ex  to  Torbay,  the  fhore  is  full 
of  villages,  bur  nothing  remarkable  for  traffic. 

Tor  bay  is  famous  for  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
afterwards  king  of  Great-Britain,  with  his  army,  in  1688. 

Jartmouth  town  and  harbour,  are  five  miles  welt  from 
Berry-Point,  which  is  the  welt  part  of  land  that  makes  the 
bay  :  being  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dart,  a  river  of  a 
long  courfe  and  deep  channel,  and  which  makes  an  excellent 
harbour  at  this  place,  able  to  receive  a  royal  navy.  The  en- 
trance, indeed,  is  narrow,  but  the  channel  is  good;  and 
'tis  commanded  by  a  caftle,  fo  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  that  nothing  can  pafs  but  under  the  very  muzzle  of 
it's  guns. 

The  town  has  a  large  key,  is  very  populous,  and  the  mer- 
chants have  here  great  buiinefs,  being  feated  as  it  were  in  the 
center  of  the  pilchard-hfhing,  which  they  manage  very 
much  to  advantage.  They  alfo  trade  confiderably  with 
France,  Portugal,  and  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  feveral 
very  good  (hips  belong  to  the  town.  They  have  likewife 
very  confiderable  trade  to  Newfoundland. 
It  is  to  be  obferved  here,  and  I  fpeak  it  now  for  the  whole 
coaft,  that  in  all  the  towns  that  lie  thereon,  beginning  at 
Southampton  and  reaching  the  land's  end,  and  even  after 
that  into  the  Severn  fea,  and  fo  to  both  fides  of  that  fea,  the 
Welfh  as  well  as  Englifh,  there  are  abundance  of  confider- 
able merchants,  who  trade  independent  of  London,  having 
two  particular  branches,  which  they  manage  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  exclufive  of  their  ordinary  correfpondence  ;  namely, 
the  pilchard  and  herring- fifheries,  and  the  Newfoundland 
fifhing.  They  deal  very  largely  alfo  in  other  things,  as  in 
the  ferges  and  manufactures  of  Exeter,  and  of  other  parts  of 
Devonfhire,  and  efpecially  in  copper  and  block- tin,  plenti- 
fully found  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  fome  in  Devon- 
fhire, and  hardly  any  where  elfe  in  Englaad. 
■LY  mouth,  anciently  no  more  than  a  fifhing-town,  is  now 
the  largeft  in  the  fhire,  containing  near  as  many  fouls  as  Ex- 
eter, and  is  one  of  the  chief  magazines  in  the  kingdom, 
owing  to  it's  port,  one  of  the  biggeft  and  fafeft  in  England, 
having  two  harbours,  capable  of  containing  1000  fail. 
It  has  a  good  pilchard-fifhing  on  the  coaft,  and  drives  a  con- 
fiderable trade  to  the  Streights  and  Weft- Indies. 
Iarn staple  has  a  good  trade  to  America  and  to  Ireland, 
'■  from  whence 'tis  an  eftablifhed  port  for  landing  wool ;  and 
imports  more  wine  and  other  merchandize  than  Biddeford, 
and  is  everv  whit  as  confiderable ;  for,  though  it's  rival  cures 
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more  fifli,    yet   Bamftaple   drives    a   greater   trade   with    the 
fergc-m.ik  is  of   I  iveiton,   Taunton,   an-J  Lxeter,   who  come 
hither  to  buy  fhad  lifh,  wool,  yarn,  Sec. 
Honi'i  on  is  .111  ancient  borough  ;   the  firft  ferge  manufacture  in 
Dcvonihire  was  here;   but  'tis  now  much  employed,  in  that 
of  lace,    and   the  broadclt   fort   made   in   England,   of  wj 
great  quantities  aie  lent  to  London. 
AsiniuRi  on,  iituared  among  hills,   noted  for  mines  of  tin  and 

copper,  ai  d  has  a  manufedture  of  ferge. 
Clifton  Dartmouth  Hardness,  has  a  h.irbour  u  I. ere 
5OC  fail  of  (lips  may  ride  fafe  ;  hcie  liv-  u,mc  coi  iGderakle 
merchants,  who  trade  to  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  plantations, 
but  elpecially  to  Newfoundland  and  from  theme  fcp  Italy, 
&c.  with  fifii.  Bcfidcs  (his,  a  p  I  hard-fifhery  is  carried  on 
hereabouts,  with  the  gr.attft  number  of  vcffels  cf  :,:iy  pert 
in  the  well  except  I'  outh. 
Tiverton   is  an  anci  toted  foi  th     .:     t  fi  wool- 

len manul.ielurc  in  the 
BmntFOkD    is   inhabit*.'  •  end 

fleers  yearly  to  the  Weft-Indies,    particular!  2nd 

Newfoundland,  and   to   Ireland,  from    whe    ce  'ti5~an  efta- 
blifhed poit  as  well  as  Bamftap'  ,  for  landing  v.  ty  or 
fifty  fail,   belonging  o  ihisp  a,  have  been  employed 
cod   from  Newfoundland  :   and  others  are   fent  to  1, 11. 
and  Warrington  tor  roek  fait,    which  is  here  diflolved  by 
fea-water    into   brine,  and  then    x  iled   up    nt      a  new   fait, 
juflly  railed  fait  upon  fait,  with  v\  h.ch  they  cure  their  herrings. 
DIAMOND.    Stones  of  this  denomination  admitting  of  a 
branch   of  trade   of   no    little  extent,    we    may    realonably 
enough  expect,   that   the   reader  would  judg.   it  a  material 
omifliun,  if  we  were  to  take  no  notice  of  them. 
The  genuine  diamond   is   a  pure,   hard,    fo  id,    t  an'parent, 
fpaikiing,  precious    fubftance  ;  the  mott    perfect    of  all   the 
gems  of  the  cryftal   kind  ;  excelling  all   other  bodies  in   the 
luftre  of  it's   reflecting  light,   and  enduiing  the  ficrccft  fire 
for  a  very  long  time,  without  melting. 

As  the  fizc,  fo  is  the  fhnpe  of  diamonds  irregular.  Yet  it 
feems  to  have  one  determinate  form,  into  uhuh  it  naturally 
concretes,  when  ui  impeded  by  foreign  accidental  matter  ; 
and  fohave  the  various  falts;  and  art  can  eafily  obftruc't  thofe 
falts  from  cryftallizing  in  their  natural  determinate  figure, 
and  give  them  very  different  and  irregular  forms. — What  art 
is  capable  of  doing  above  ground,  we  may  prcfume  nature 
may  do  by  accident  under  it:  common  cryftal  and  fpar,  which 
have  their  natural  fpecificated  figures,  and  angular  forms, 
generate  into  irregular  and  fhapclefs  mafles. 
The  diamond  is  often  blemifhed,  with  white,  yellow,  or 
black  fpots,  which  greatly  diminifh  it's  fplcndor,  and  there- 
fore it's  value,  whence  divers  practices  have.  LKen  ufed  to  get 
them  out.  They  are  of  different  colours,  white,  yellowifh, 
bluifh,  reddifh,  &c. 

They  confift  of  cryftal  lamina?,  fomewhat  in  the  nature  of 
Iceland  cryftal,  fo  that  fkilful  lapidaries  can  frequently  fepa- 
rate  them  with  the  edge  of  a  knife.  They  are  not  calcinable 
by  common  fire,  nor  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glafs,  if  only 
the  plain  flat  furfaces  be  thus  expoled  to  the  fun's  rays  ;  but, 
if  the  edges  of  the  plates  are  turned  to  the  rays,  they  fplit, 
feparate,  and  run  into  a  kind  of  glafs,  which  has  not  the 
luftre  of  a  diamond. 

The  diamond,  the  moft  readily  of  all  fubftances,  emits  fire 
with  fteel. 

It  makes  no  effcrvefcence,  nor  fuffers  any  the  leaft  change 
in  the  moft  powerful  acid  menftruums. 

The  common  colour  of  diamonds  being  generally  known  by 
fight,  'tis  not  neceflary,  nor  would  it  be  eafy,  to  defcribe  if 
by  words ;  the  moft  ufual  colour  of  thefe  gems  is  not  the  on- 
ly one.  That  celebrated  French  jeweller,  Monf.  Taver- 
nier,  gives  an  account  of  a  fair  diamond  that  he  had,  of 
a  very  red  colour.  There  are  others  of  a  golden  yellow, 
which  might  be  taken  for  an  excellent  topaz. 
That  the  real  virtues  of  gems  may  be  probably  derived  from 
the  metalline,  or  mineral  tinctures,  or  rather  corpufcles  that 
were  imbodied  with  the  matter  of  the  gem,  whilft  it  was  yet 
fluid,  or  foft,  and  afterwards  coagulated  therewith,  appears 
probable  ;  becaufe  fome  have  been  really  difecvered  to  be 
impregnated  with  metalline,  and  more  particularly  with  fer- 
rugineous  particles,  if  we  may  credit  the  great  Mr.  Boyle's 
affertion, -in  regard  to  an  experiment  made  with  his  own 
hands ;  for  he,  having  taken  a  moderatel.y  vigorous  loadftone, 
and  applied  it  to  a  diamond  of  a  dull  colour,  found  that  it 
had  in  it  particles  enough  of  a  ferrugineous  nature,  to  make 
it  magnetic  ;  and  obferved,  that  it  would  not  only  fuffer  it- 
felf  to  be  taken  up  by  the  ftrongeft-pole  of  the  loadftone, 
but,  when  that  pole  was  offered  within  a  convenient  diftance, 
it  would  readily  leap  through  the  air  to  faften  itfelf  to  it. 
Jewellers  and  lapidaries,  and,  indeed,  the  general  opinion  of 
mankind,  allow,  that  the  goodnefs  of  diamonds  con 
their  water  or  colour,  luftre  and  weight :  the  white  is  efteem- 
ed  the  moft  perfect  colour:  their  blemifhes  and  imperfections 
confift  in  veins,  flaws,  fpecks  of  red  or  black  fand,  and  a 
bluifh  or  yellowifh  call. 

European  artifts  examine  the  goodnefe  of  their  rough  dia- 
monds, by  day-light;  the  Indians  do  it  by  night;  in  order 
to  which,  fays  M  Savary,  they  make  a  hole  in  a  wall  a  foot 
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fquare,  and  place  a  lamp  therein,  with  a  thick  wick,  by  the 
light  of  which  they  form  a  judgment  of  the  quality  of  the 
ftone. 

Dr  Wall,  in  the  Philofophical  TranfacTions,  feems  to  have 
fell  upon  a  good  method  of  judging  of  thefe  gems  :  a  dia- 
mond, with  an  eafy  flight  fridtion  in  the  dark,  with  any  foft 
animal  fubftance,  as  woollen,  filk,  or  the  like,  appears  lu- 
minous in  it's  whole  body  :  if  you  continue  rubbing  it  for 
fome  time,  and  then  expofe  it  to  the  eye,  it  will  remain  lu- 
minous for  fome  time.  If  the  fun  be  eighteen  degrees 
below  the  horizon,  holding  up  a  piece  of  bays,  or  flannel 
ftretched  tight  between  both  hands  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
eye,  and  another  rubbing  the  other  fide  of  the  bays,  or  flan- 
nel, pretty  brifkly  with  a  diamond,  the  light  is  much  more 
fplendid  and  delightful  than  any  other  way.  But  what  the 
doctor  judges  the  moft  extraordinary  is,  that  a  diamond,  be- 
ing expofed  to  the  open  air,  in  view  of  the  fky,  gives  almoft 
the  fame  light  of  itfelf,  without  rubbing,  as  if  rubbed  in  a 
dark  room :  but,  if  in  the  open  air,  you  put  the  hand,  or 
any  thing  elfe  a  little  over  it,  to  prevent  it's  open  and  im- 
mediate communication  with  the  fky,  it  gives  no  light,  which 
is  a  diftinguifhing  criterion  of  a  diamond. 

Rough  Diamond*  is  the  (tone  as  nature  produces  it  in  the 
mines. 

Brilliant  Diamond  is  that  quite  flat  underneath,  but  it's 
upper  part  cut  in  divers  little  faces,  ufually  triangles,  the  up- 
permoft  whereof  terminate  in  a  point. 

Table  Diamond  is  that  which  has  a  large  fquare  face  a-top, 
encompaffed  with  four  leffer. 

Diamond-Cut ter  is  an  artificer  who  cuts  diamonds-,  is 
fkilled  and  deals  in  them.     See  the  more  general  article  La- 
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Of  the  Diamond  Mines,  and  trafficking  thereat. 
The  places  whence  we  have  diamonds,  are  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  the  Brafils;  they  are  found  in  the  former,  in  the  ifland 
of  Borneo,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Viffapour,  Golconda,  and 
Bengal.  In  all  thefe  places,  they  are  generally  found  clear 
and  colourlefs,  yet  are  fometimes  met  with,  tinged  with  the 
colours  of  the  other  gems,  by  the  mixture  of  Come  metalline 
particles,  as  before  obferved,  according  to  Mr.  Boyle. 
They  are  found  partly  in  mines,  partly  in  rivers. 
At  Raolconda,  a  town  in  the  Eaft- Indies,  five  leagues  dif- 
tant  from  Golconda,  and  eight  or  nine  from  Viffapour,  in 
the  province  of  Conutica,  is  a  diamond  mine,  difcovered 
not  above  200  years  ago  :  therein  are  found  thepureft  ftones, 
with  the  moft  fplendid  water ;  but  being  forced  to  get  them 
out  of  the  rocks,  with  a  great  iron-lever,  and  many  blows, 
they  frequently  flaw  the  diamonds  byfbivering  them,  and  make 
them  look  no  better  than  cryftal :  which  is  the  reafon  why 
there  are  fo  many  foft  ftones  found  in  this  mine,  though  they 
make  a  great  (hew. 

If  a  ftone  be  free  from  flaws,  they  give  it  only  a  turn  or  two 
upon  the  wheel,  that  it  may  lofe  as  little  as  poflible  of  it's 
weight  ;  but,  if  it  has  any  flaws,  points,  or  black  fpecks, 
they  cut  it  into  faces,  and  work  the  flaw  into  a  ridge  to 
hide  it. 

The  diamond  trade  at  the  mines  is  free  and  juft,  and  tranf- 
afted  without  any  talking  on  either  fide,  the  buyer  and  feller 
exprefling  themfelves,  by  taking  each  other  by  the  hands  ;  and 
fo,  in  the  fame  place  where  there  are  many  people,  a  par- 
cel of  goods  Ihall  be  fold  feven  or  eight  times,  and  no  man 
know  it. 

At  Gani,  or  Colour,  feven  days  journey  from  Golconda  eaft- 
wards,  is  another  diamond  mine  ;  it  lies  between  the  town 
and  a  mountain  ;  and  the  nearer  they  dig  to  the  mountain, 
the  larger  ftones  they  find  ;  but  there  is  none  on  the  top. 
This  mine  was  found  not  above  an  hundred  years  ago,  by  a 
countryman,  who,  digging  his  ground  to  fow  millet,  found  a 
large  diamond  25  carats  weight :  upon  which  the  rich  men 
in  the  town  fell  to  digging,  and  found,  as  they  do  to  this 
day,  bigger  ftones  than  in  any  other  mines,  viz.  fome  above 
40  carats,  and  one  of  900,  which  Margimola  prefented  to 
Aureng-Zeb. 

But  the  mifchief  of  thefe  ftones  is,  that  they  partake  of  the 
quality  of  the  foil,  and  are  few  of  them  quite  pure  and  clean, 
and  free  from  all  blemifh  ;  fome  being  black,  others  red,  and 
others  yellow  and  green.  Near  Soumelpour,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Bengal,  is  a  river  called  Gouel,  where  there  are 
diamonds  found  mixed  with  the  fand. 

In  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  which  is  the  largeft  ifland  in  the 
world,  is  another  river,  called  Succadan,  in  the  fand  whereof 
they  find  diamonds,  as  hard  as  any  in  the  other  mines ;  but 
the  queen  of  the  mine  will  permit  none  to  be  carried  out  of 
it  ;  fo  that  all  that  come  from  thence  are  conveyed  out  by 
ftealth. 

At  Rocolconda  mine  they  weigh  by  mangolins,  which  are 
each  a  carat  and  -},  and  pay  in  new  pagodas,  as  they  do  alfo 
at  Colour. 

At  Soumelpour  mine,  they  weigh  by  rahs,  which  are  each  \ 
of  a  carat,  and  pay  in  roupees. 

Of  the  value  of  diamonds  at  thofe  places. 
The  price  of  diamonds  here  is  thus  to  be  known:  if  it  be 
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a  thick  ftone,  well  fquarcd,  and  have  all  it's  corners,  and 
the  water  be  white  and  lively,  without  fpecks  or  flaws,  furh 
a  ftone  is  worth  ten  pounds  fifteen  (hillings  ftc-rling  ;  or  of 
the  fame  value,  if  it  is  cut  in  facets,  which  they  call  a  rofe- 
diamond,  if  it  be  a  fair  breadth,  and  of  the  fame  perfedlion  ; 
and,  if  a  ftone  weighs  more  carats,  it  is  raifed  in  price.  Im- 
perfect diamonds  are  not  above  one  half  of  the  value  of  the 
perfect. 

Murfilli,  a  kingdom  northward  about  500  miles  from  Mala- 
bar. They  have  here  diamonds  in  their  hills,  which  they 
fearch  for  after  great  rains. 

Here  the  diamonds  are  fo  fcattered  in  the  earth,  and  lie  fo 
thin,  that,  in  the  moft  plentiful  mines,  'tis  rare  to  find  one 
in  digging,  or  'till  they  have  prepared  the  fluff,  and  fearched 
purpofely  for  them. 

Of  the  method  in  general  fax  fearching  for  diamonds  in  the 
mines. 

The  diamonds  being  frequently  inclofed  in  hard  clods  of 
earth,  and  the  new  mines  in  the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  in 
particular,  having  the  earth  fo  fixed  about  them,  they  can- 
not move  it  fufnciently  to  difcover  their  tranfparency,  'till 
they  have  prepared  the  ftuff,  ahd  fearched  very  vigilantly 
for  them;  and  was  it  not  for  the  peculiarity  of  their  form, 
they  would  not  know  them  from  other  ftones. 
At  the  firft  opening  of  the  mine,  the  unfkilful  labourers  fome- 
times, to  try  what  they  have  found,  lay  the  fubftance  on  a 
great  ftone,  and  ftriking  thereon  with  another,  to  the  r  coft- 
ly  experience,  difcover  they  have  broken  a  diamond. 
Near  the  place  where  they  dig  they  raife  a  wall,  with  fuch 
rugged  ftones  as  they  find  at  hand,  whereof  all  the  mines  af- 
ford plenty,  of  about  two  feet  high,  and  fix  feet  over,  floor- 
ing it  well  with  the  fame ;  for  the  laying  of  which,  they 
have  no  other  mortar  than  the  earth  tempered  with  water. 
To  firengthen  and  cement  the  fame,  they  throw  up  a  bank 
againft  the  fide  of  it,  in  one  part  whereof  they  leave  a  fmall 
vent  about  two  inches  from  the  bottom,  by  which  it  empties 
itfelf  into  a  little  pit  made  in  the  earth  to  receive  fmail  ftones, 
if  by  chance  any  fhould  run  through. 

The  vent  being  flopped,  they  fill  the  ciftern  they  have  made 
with  water,  foaking  therein  as  much  of  the  earth  they  dig, 
out  of  the  mine,  as  it  can  conveniently  receive  at  a  time, 
breaking  the  clods,  picking  out  the  great  ftones,  and  ftirring 
the  whole  with  fhovels  'till  the  water  is  all  muddy,  the  gra- 
velly earth  falling  to  the  bottom  ;  after  which  they  open  the 
vent,  letting  out  the  foul  water,  and  fupply  it  with  clean, 'till 
all  the  earthy  fubftance  be  wafhed  away,  and  none  but  a 
gravelly  one  remains  at  the  bottom. 

Thus  they  continue  wafhing  for  feveral  hours,  'till  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  then  fpread  the  gravelly  ftuff  they  have 
fo  wafhed,  on  a  place  made  plain  and  fmooth  for  that  pur- 
pofe  near  the  ciftern,  which  being  fo  dried  by  the  heat  of  (he 
fun  at  that  time  of  the  day,  they  fo  vigilantly  look,  that  the 
fmalleft  bit  of  a  ftone  can  hardly  efcape  them.  They  never 
examine  the  fluff  they  have  wafhed,  but  between  the  hours  of 
ten  and  three,  left  any  cloud,  by  interpofing,  intercept  the 
brifk  beams  of  the  fun,  which  they  hold  very  requifite  to 
aflift  them  in  their  fearch,  thofe  diamonds  conftantly  reflect- 
ing them  when  they  fhine  on  them,  rendering  themfelves 
thereby  the  moft  confpicuous. 

Some  of  the  moft  expert  labourers  are  employed   in  fearch- 
ing,  he  that  fets  them  to  work  ufually  overlooking  ;  but  'tis 
fcarce  poflible,  efpecially  where  many  are  employed,  to  watch 
them  fo  narrowly,  but  that  they  may  fteal  part  of  what  they 
find,  and   fell  it  privately  for  their    own  ufe.     If  they  find 
a  large  ftone,  they  do  not  prefently  carry  it  to  their   em- 
ployer, but  keep  on  fearching,  having  an  eye  on  him,  'till 
they  obferve  he  takes  notice  of  it,  when,  with  the  turn  of  I 
their  hand,  they  give  him  a  glimpfe  of  it,  but  deliver  it  not! 
'till  they  have  done  work,  and  then  very  privately  ;  it  being 
the  general  endeavour  to  conceal  what  they  find,  left  it  fhould 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  governor  of  the  place,  and  hel 
requires  a  fhare  ;   which,   in  the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  is  I 
ufually  practifed,  without  any  refpec~t  to  the  agreement  made! 
with  them.     The  miners,  thofe  that  employ  them,  and  thel 
merchants  that  buy  the  ftones  of  them,  are  ufually  pagans,! 
few  or  no  muffulmen  following  the  employment.     The  la- 
bourers and  their  employers,   are  Tellingas,  commonly  na- 
tives of,  or  near  the  place. — The  merchants  here  are  the  Ba- 
nians of  Guzzarat,  who  for  fome  generations  have  forfakenl 
their  own  country  to  take  up  this  trade  5   in  which  they  havel 
had  fuch  fuccefs,  that  'tis  now  folely  engrofied  by  them,  who,| 
correfponding  with  their  countrymen  in  Surat,  Goa,  Gol- 
conda, Viffapour,  Agra,  and  Dilu,   and  other  places  in  In- 
dia, furnifh  them  with  diamonds. 
The  governors  of  the  mines  are  alfo  idolaters.     In  the  king 
of  Golconda's  dominions,  a  Tellinga  brammee  rents  moll 
of  them,  whofe  agreement  with  the  adventurer  is,  that  all] 
the  ftones  found,  under  a  pagoda  weight,  are  to  be  his  own 
all   that  weight,  and  above,  is  to  be  his  for  the  king's  ufeJ 
But,  although  this  agreement  be  figned  and  fealed,  he  donT 
mind  the  performance,  but  endeavours  to  engrofs  all  the  pro- 
fit to  himfelf,  by  tyrannically  fqueezing  both  merchants  anc1; 
miners  ;  whom  he  not  only  taxes  very  high,  but  maintain! 
3  fpiei 
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fpies  among  them  of  their  own  people.  On  the  leaft  fufpi 
cion  that  they  have  been  any  ways  fortunate,  he  immediately 
makes  a  demand  on  them,  and  raife  th  if  'ax,  cite  on  afalle 
pretence,  that  they  have  found  a  gru.it  Itone,  pamfhes  them 
corporally,  'till  they  furrender  what  they  have,  to  redeem  their 
bodies  from  torture. 

Belides,  the  excife  is  fo  high  on  all  forts  of  provifions,  beetle 
and  tobneco,  which  with  them  are  eitecmed  necellaries,  thai 
the  price  of  all  things  is  doubled;  by  which  rigid  impofition, 
there  is  hardly  a  man  to  be  found  worth  five  hundred  pounds 
amon"ft  them,  moft  of  them  dealingby  monies  taken  up  at  in 
tcreft  of  ufurers,  who  re  fide  there  purpofely   to  furmfti  them. 
who,  with  the  governor,  eat  up  their  gains  ;  Co  that  all  who 
can,   dvfert  their  country,    and  relide   in  places  where  they 
meet  with   better   treatment. — Both   merchants   and    miners 
here  go  generally  naked,  having  only  a  mean  cloth  about  thci 
middle,  and  a  Cifh  on  their  heads  ;   they  dare  not  wear  a  coat, 
left  the  governor  iliould  imagine  that  they  have  greatly  pro! 
pered,  and  are  become  rich,  and  make  that  a  pretence  to  in 
crcafe  his  oppreflive  impolitions. 

The  wifeft,  when  they  find  a  great  (lone,  conceal  it  'till  the- 
have  an  oppoi tunny,  and  then  with  their  wife  and  children 
run  all  aw..y  into  the  Viflapour  country,  where  they  are  fe 
cute  againfr,  the  like  tyrannical  impofition*.  The  goveri 
ment  in  trie  \  ifiapour  country  is  b-.tter;  their  contracts  ob- 
served, taxes  eafier,  and  no  luch  impofitions  oiy^rovifi  ini  , 
the  merchant  appeals  mong  whom    are  feveral  of 

confiderable  eftati  hey  are  permitted  to  enjoy  peace- 

ably  ;  by  reafon  wh  ir  mil.       are  much  more  popu- 

lous, and  more  beneficially  wrought  than  thofe  of  Golconda. 
Among  the  Portu<>u<.ze  lettlcmenta  in  the  haft-Indies,  many 
of  the  jefuits  at  Goa  not  only  engaged  in  trade,  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  their  order,  and  their  duty  as  millenaries,  hut 
even  defcended  fo  low,  as  to  difguife  themfelves  in  the  habit 
of  faquirs,  or  Mahometan  monks,  that  they  might  hate  an 
opportunity  of  vifiting  the  diamond  mines,  and  purchasing 
itones  there  of  extraordinary  value. 

We  owe  this  circumftance  to  the  Hiftory  of  Holland  by  M. 
de  la  Neuville,  who  tells  us,  that  the  Dutch,  being  extremely 
piqued  at  the  trouble  the  jefuits  gave  them  in  China,  difo- 
vered  this  practice  to  the  governor  or  the  diamond  mines  a; 
Viflapour,  who  caught  two  ofthefe  poor  reverend  fathers, 
difauifed  like  faquirs,  with  (tones  about  them  to  the  value  ol 
25,000!.  which  he  took  from  them,  and,  after  whippii 
them  publickly  for  profaning  the  habit  of  thefc  holy  men,  took 
fuch  meafures,  as  prevented  their  carrying  on  this  lucrative 
commerce  in  this  fliape  ever  after. 

Of  the  Brazil  Diamond  Mines  belonging  to  the  king 
of  Portugal. 

It  is  about  40  years  ago,  that  fome  precious  ftones  were 
brought  to  the  city  of  St.  Sebaftian,  the  capital  of  the  Brazils, 
taken  out  of  a  fmall  river  lying  weft  ward  of  that  city,  which 
were,  at  firft,  judged  to  be  very  fine  pebbles,  but  it  was  not 
fo  foon  they  were  brought  over  to  Europe. 
About  the  clofe  of  the  laft  general  war,  thefe  fine  pebbles 
were  found  in  greater  quantities  ;  and  'tis  faid,  that  fome 
rich  planters  began  to  employ  their  flaves  in  digging  the  black 
heavv  earth,  on  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  from  whence 
this  river  defcended,  and  then  thefe  ftones  were  found  in 
greater  plenty  ;  fome  of  them  were  very  large,  but  moft  of 
them  of  a  black  or  yellowifli  caft,  which  highly  prejudiced 
their  fplendor,  and  greatly  depreciated  their  value  :  yet  many 
of  the  yellow  ftones  were  brought  to  Lifbon,  and  fold  for 
topazes. 

The  king  of  Portugal  afterwards  interpofed,  and  the  work- 
ing of  thefe  mines  was  prohibited  :  which,  notwithftanding, 
did  not  obftrucl  their  being  brought  in  confiderable  quanti- 
ties ;  for  fometimes  'twas  reported  they  were  found  in  this 
or  that  river,  and  not  dug  from  any  mine;  at  other  times 
they  were  chriftcned  with  new  names,  and  many  fent  to  St. 
Salvador,  and  from  thence  exported  to  Europe,  under  a 
notion  cf  their  coming  by  the  Goa  fleet  from  the  Eaft-Indies. 
This  involuntary  fraud  raifed  the  value,  and  at  length  the 
crown  of  Portugal  became  convinced,  that  fuch  as  pretended 
to  great  ikill  in  ftones  had  deceived  them,  and  that  fome  of 
thefe  Brazil  diamonds  were  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  orientals. 

Upon  this  the  court  altered  their  meafures,  and  it  was  per- 
mitted by  the  royal  authority  to  fend  over  rough  diamonds  in 
the  Rio  Janeiro  fleet,  under  certain  reftriclions  ;  which  per- 
miflion  rendering  the  value  of  thefe  jewels  ftill  more  and 
'more  apparent,  the  king  of  Portugal  refolved  to  put  this 
trade  under  a  new  regulation  ;  which  commenced  in  the 
year  1740,  when  his  Portugueze  majefty  let  thefe  mines  to  a 
company  at  Rio  Janeiro,  for  a  certain  ftipulated  annual  rent, 
which  is  (aid  to  be  130,000  crufade*,  upon  condition,  that 
the  faid  company  employ  no  more   than  6co  flaves  at  thefe 

I  mines. 

I  The  coming  of  thefe  ftones  into  Europe,  efpecially  at  firft, 

f   funk  the  price  of  diamonds  confiderably,  and  has  ever  fince, 

I   doubtlefs,  had  fome  influence  upon  the  price. 
Vol.  J. 
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Of  the  moft  eftimable  diamondj  in  the  world. 
The  fineft  diamonds  in  the  world  that  we  know  of,  are,  that 
known  in  France  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Sancy,  one  of  the 
ftones  of  the  crown,  and  weighs  106  carats  ;  from  whkh  it 
has  it's  name,  which  is  .1  corruption  of  the  word  cent  fix  : 
another  is  that  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany's,  which  weighs 
}39i  czrats  ;  and  one  belonging  to  the  Great  Mogul,  weigh- 
ing 279  ,'0  carats. 

The  celebrated  jeweller  and  traveller  Monf.  Tavernier,  ac- 
cording to  a  rule  which  he  had  formed  of  eftimatirxr  d  a- 
monds,  valued  that  of  the  Great  Mogul  at  about  half  a*  mil- 
lion fterlmg;  others  have  valued  it  at  above  700,000  I.  fler- 
ling.  But,  there  being  no  fixed  and  determinate  method 
among  the  Europeans  for  efrimatiHg  diamonds,  'tis  no  won- 
der that  artifts  greatly  differ  ;  but  the  Eaft-Indiana  frem  to 
have  one  certain  and  invariable  way  of  valuation,  and  which 
does  not  appear  to  depend  upon  any  temporary  fcarcity  or 
plenty  of  thofe  gems.  The  judicious  Mr.Jefferiea,  indeed,  in 
hts  Fate  treatifeon  diamonds  and  pearls,    has  endeavoured  to 

ice  the  like  certain  and  determined  method   of  valuing 
this  fpecies  of  jewel,,  the  Europeans  havin-  no  fun-  guide  to 
go  by,  neither  the  merchants  nor  the  jewellers. 
Monf.  Tavernier  inlorms    us,    that  the  kin  ■    off 
(aid  to  w.-ar  up  »n    the  crown  of  his   head  a  jew  „t   a 

foot  long,  which  is  faid  to  be  of  ineftimab'e  value.     It  is  a 
role  of  great  diamonds,   ;hree  or  four  inches  diamef 
the  top  of  which  there  is  a  little  crown,  and  out  of  it  iflucs  a 
branch  !  like  that  of  a  palm-tree;  but  it  is  round, 

and  the  palm-branch,  which  is  crooked  at  the  top,  is  a  good 
inch  in  diameter,  and  about  half  .      It  is  made  up 

of  (prigs,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  leaves  of  it,  and  each 
of  them  have  at  the  end  a  lovely  long  pearl,  fhaped  like  a 
pear.  At  the  foot  of  this  pofey  there  arc  two  bands  of  gold  in 
the  fafhion  of  (able  bracelets,  in  which  are  inchafed  large 
diamond-,  let  round  with  rubies,  which,  with  great  pearls  that 
hang  dangling  oh  all  tiles,  make  an  exceeding  fair  fhew  ; 
and  thefe  bands  have  clafps  of  diamonds  to  fatten  thejewelfi  to 
the  head.  Belides  this  jewel,  he  hath  other  confiderable  pieces, 
and  fuch  numbers  of  precious  ftones,  that,  if  there  were  mer- 
chants who  could  give  him  the  worth  of  them,  he  would  be 
the  richeft  king  in  the  Indies. 

Of  the  cutting  Of  diamonds,  and  the  choice  of  them  rough. 
A  diamond  cannot  be  cut  but  by  itfelf,  and  it's  own  fub- 
ftance.  In  order  to  polifli  them,  they  firft  rub  two  againft 
each  other,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  ftock  held  in  the  hand. 
The  duft  that  comes  oft*  by  this  friction,  is  ufed  to  polifh  them 
with;  which  is  done  by  means  of  wheels  of  hardened  fteel, 
turned  by  a  mill,  and  moiftened  with  thediamond  duft  mixed 
with  olive  oil.  They  ufe  the  fame  duft  mixed  wi:h  water 
and  vinegar,  wherewith  to  cut  diamonds  ;  which  is  done 
with  an  iron  wire,  as  fine  as  a  hair. 

Inftead  of  fawiiiK,  they  fometimes  in  the  Indies  cleave  them, 
a  rifk  the  Europeans  do  not  care  to  run,  left  they  fhould 
break  them  ;  but  the  Indians  do  it  boldly,  and  therefore,  per- 
haps, very  fuccefsfully.  Rough  diamonds  fhould  be  chofen 
compad,  of  a  good  form,  not  g'ally,  or  full  of  threads  and 
veins,  which  renders  them  unfit  for  cutting  :  fuch  as  thefe 
are  pounded  in  a  fteel  mortar  made  on  purpofe,  and  the  duft 
ufed  as  above-mentioned. 

The  glaffinefs  of  them  is  caufed  by  the  miners,  who,  to 
get  them  more  eafily  out  of  the  vein,  which  winds  between 
two  rocks,  break  the  rocks  with  a  ftrong  iron  crow  ;  which 
concullion  fhivers  the  ftones,  and  makes  them  appear  glaffy. 
The  perfection  of  a  diamond  confifts  in  it's  water,  luftre,  and 
weight ;  it's  defects  are  glaflinefs,  reddifh  or  Mack  fpots  of 
fand.  In  Europe,  the  merchants  and  jewellers  examine  them 
by  day-light ;  but  in  the  Indies  they  chufe  the  night-time, 
making  a  hole  a  foot  fquare  in  a  wall,  in  which  they  fet  a 
lamp  with  a  large  wick,  at  which  they  view  them,  held  in 
their  fingers.  J  he  water  they  call  celeftial  is  the  worft  of  all, 
and  difficultly  difcerncd  in  a  rough  diamond  :  the  infallible 
fecret,  it  feems,  pra&ifed  by  the  Indians  for  the  difcovery,  is 
to  examine  them  in  the  fhade  of  fome  bufhy  tree. 

Of  artificial  diamonds,  and  various  pretended  methods-  of 
making'them,  which  thofe  may  try,  if  they  pleafe,  whofe 
intereft  it  concerns. 

Art,  which  imitates  nature  in  fomany  things, .hath  attempted 
it  alfo  in  this  admirable  production,  but  very  imperfectly,  the 
heft  of  them  being  far  fhort  of  the  natural  ;  for  which  reafon 
they  bear  no  price,  no  comparifon  to  the  other.  There  is, 
however,  a  pretty  great  trade  in  them  for  mafquerades  and 
play-houfe  habits. 

There  is  a  particular  fort  of  falfe  diamonds,  called  Alencoa 
diamonds,  made  of  ftones,  or  cryftals,  found  near  Alencon, 
a  city  in  Normandy.  The  village  where  they  are  produced, 
and  which  is  about  two  leagues  from  the  city,  is  called  Her- 
tre  ;  the  foil  is  full  of  glittering  fand,  and  of  a  hard  and  grey 
rock.  There  are  of  thefe  diamonds  fo  clean  and  brilliant, 
that  fome  are  deceived  herein. 

8  H  On 
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On  the  coaft  of  Medoc  alfoare  found  certain  hard  and  tranf- 
paieat  flints,  which,  being  property  cut,  are  not  to  be  dif- 
tinguifted,   among  falfe  diamonds. 

The  way  of  making  the  diamonds  of  Alenc;on. 

Take  an  earthen  glazed  pot,  fet  it  on  a  little  furnace,  put  in 
it  filings  of  fteel,  with  fome  vine  afhes  at  difcretion,  wherein 
place  by  one  another  cryftals  cut  and  polifhed  ;  then  pour 
common  water  gently  on  them,  which  boil  during  the 
fpace  of  twelve  hours,  taking  care  to  add  boiling  water  frefh 
into  the  veffel,  as  the  water  confumes  in  it  by  boiling,  and 
take  care  it  boil  continually.  Then  fee  if  your  cryftals  have 
acquired  the  colour  and  hardnefs  you  expected  :  if  not,  con- 
tinue the  fire  fome  hours  longer,  and  they  will  be  like  the 
true  diamonds  of  Alencon  ;  taking  care  to  repolifh  them 
again  at  the  wheel,  to  give  them  colour  and  brightnefs. 

The  pretended  way  to  give  the  true  colour  and  hardnefs  of  a 
diamond,  to  cryftals  and  diamonds  of  Alencon. 

There  are  cryftals  and  precious  ftones,  which  have  neither 
the  colour  nor  natural  hardnefs  of  diamonds,  and  which, 
fome  have  afierted,  may  be  imitated  by  art,  according  to  the 
following  procefs  : 

Take  good  Dutch  tripoly,  and  make  a  pafte  of  it  with  wa- 
ter out  of  a  fmith's  forge,  wherein  you  muft  wrap  up  the 
quantity  you  defign  of  cryftaJ,  or  diamonds  of  Alencon  cut 
and  polifhed  ;  then  fet  it  in  a  crucible  covered  and  luted  on  a 
gradual  fire,  where  let  it  ffand  'til!  the  crucible  becomes  red- 
hot.  A  little  time  after  take  it  out,  and  take  out  the  ftones ; 
then  polift  them  again  at  the  wheel,  to  giv^  them  their 
colour. 

To  fet  them  in  work,  take  Indian  paper,  with  leaves  of  tin, 
like  thofe  you  put  behind  looking  glaffes ;  then  let  them  be 
fet  by  a  fkilful  jeweller,  and  they  will  not  be  diftinguiftable 
from  fome  natural  diamonds,  but  by  nice  difctrners. 

Another  pretended  way  to  harden  cryftals  and  diamonds  cf 
Alencon. 

Cryftals  alfo  acquire  hardnefs  in  the  pafte  we  are  now  going 
to  defcribe,  becaufe  their  humidity  exhales,  and  they  become 
more  fixed. 

Take  barley-meal  well  fifted,  with  petroleum,  or  rock-oil  ; 
then  cut  that  pafte  in  the  middle,  and  put  all  your  ftones  in 
order,  fo  that  they  may  not  touch  one  another.  Then  cover 
your  ftones  with  the  other  half  of  the  palfe,  and  put  them  in 
a  crucible  covered  with  another,  and  luted  well  together,  and 
Jet  it  dry.  After  which,  fet  this  crucible  in  a  gradual  wheel- 
fire,  from  five  to  fix  hours,  a  fmall  fire  the  two  firft  hours, 
which  increafe  every  two  hours,  'tiil  the  end  of  the  fix  :  let 
the  whole  cool  pf  itfelf.  Then  break  your  crucibles,  and  you 
will  find  your  ftones  mended  beyond  expectation ;  which 
repolifh  at  the  wheel,  and  let  them  be  fet  by  an  experienced 
jeweller. 

Another  procefs  faid  to  anfwer  the  fame  end  as  the  preceding, 
and  to  give  a  fuperior  luftre. 

Although  this  is  faid  to  be  an  important  fecret,  and  may  be 
abufed,  yet  we  ftall  communicate  it  ;  becaufe,  if  true,  it 
will  put  people  upon  their  guard,  and  convince  them  of  the 
neceffity  of  dealing  only  with  people  of  honour  and  credit  in 
the  diamond  way. 

Take  one  pound  of  loadftone,  a  pound  of  quick  lime,  and 
half  a  pound  of  common  fulphur,  the  whole  reduced  to  pow- 
der, and  well  mixed.  With  this  powder  cement  your  cry- 
ftals and  diamonds  of  Alencon  well  cut,  in  a  crucible  co- 
vered and  well  luted  :  being  dry,  fet  it  in  a  glafs-houfe  fur- 
nace, if  you  have  not  one  ready  for  the  purpofe,  three  days, 
in  a  place  where  the  matters  may  be  continually  red-hot 
without  fufion ;  and  take  care  not  to  take  out  the  crucible 
all  at  once,  but  let  it  cool  gently,  otherwife  the  ftones  might 
break.  Having  broken  the  crucible,  you  will  find  your 
ftone  to  have  acquired  an  additional  brilliancy  as  well  as  hard- 
nefs, and  will  refemble  the  diamonds  of  the  old  rock,  which 
repolifh  at  the  wheel  to  give  the  colour,  and  let  them  be  well 
fet. 

A  pretended  method  to  make  artificial  diamonds. 

Take  of  the  fineft  natural  cryftal,  calcined  and  reduced  to 
fubtile  powder  what  quantity  you  pleafe ;  fill  a  pot  with  it, 
and  fet  it  in  a  glafs-houfe  furnace  twelve  hours,  to  be  melted 
and  purified  :  then  drop  the  melted  matter  into  cold  water, 
dry  it,  and  reduce  it  again  to  powder;  add  to  that  powder 
it's  weight  of  fine  fait  of  tartar,  made  according  to  the  pro- 
cefs below*.  Mix  thefe  two  powders  well,  and  make  little 
pills  of  them  with  common  water.  Then  wipe  thefe  pills, 
and  put  them  into  an  earthern  pot  on  a  ftrong  fire,  there  to 
grow  red-hot  for  twelve  hours  fpace,  without  melting.  Af- 
terwards put  them  into  a  pot  in  a  glafs-houfe  furnace,  where 
leave  them  two  days,  to  be  well  melted  and  purified. — Then 
put  the  matter  twelve  hours  in  the  annealing  furnace,  to  cool 
Very  gradually,    Bieak  the  crucible,  and  you  will  have  a  fine 
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material  for  the  imitation  of  diamonds,  which  cut  and  polift 
at  the  wheel. 

•  The  way  of  making  fait  of  tartar  proper  for  this  occafion 
Thofe  who,  in  their  operations  of  artificial  gems,  have  made 
no  ufe  of  fait  of  tartar,  have,  without  doubt,  been  ignorant 
of  the  following  fine  preparation  ;  for  if,  to  that  end,  you 
ufe  the  ordinary  fait  of  tartar,  there  is  a  fulphur  and  foul- 
nefs  in  it,  which  renders  cryftal  obfeure,  and  confequently 
would  be  hurtful  in  thofe  operations. 
To  make  this  fait,  you  muft  firft  calcine  your  tartar,  'till  it 
becomes  grey,  and  not  to  perfect  whitenefs ;  then  diffolve 
it  in  the  fineft  clear  water  to  embrace  the  fait;  filter  that 
water,  and  then  evaporate  it  over  the  fire,  ar.d  vou  will 
have  remaining,  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  a  white  fait. 
To  take  away  all  foulnefs  from  this  part,  diffolve  it  again 
in  warm  water,  and  evaporate  it  again  over  a.gentle  clear 
fire:  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  caft  it  into  cold  water,  and 
you  will  find  it  will  leave  on  the  furface  of  the  water  a 
thick  froth,  which  you  muft  fkim  off  with  a  ikimmer,  that 
has  little  holes  no  bigger  than  fmall  pins  heads :  put  the 
veffel  again  on  the  fire,  and  evaporate  the  water  as  before. 
-—Take  it  off  the  fire,  and  caft  upon  it  frefh  cold  water, 
and  ikim  it  well  as  before.  Reiterate  this  procefs,  'til!  you 
find  no  more  froth  ;  then  evaporate  the  whole  over  a  gentle 
fire  'till  it  be  dry,  and  you  will  have  a  fait  of  tarta^  well 
purified,  which  is  not  fo  forcible  as  the  other,  becaufe  it  is 
frevfrom  all  that  unctuofity  which  caufes  the  fufion.  Keep 
this  fait  of  tartar  in  a  veffel  well  flopped,  and  make  ufe  of 
it  in  cryftal  as  directed. 

The  following  is  a  rate,  or  manner  ofeftimating  the  value  of 
diamonds,  laid  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  perfon  well  verfed  in 
fuch  matters,  but,  as  Mr.  jefteiies's  rule  feems  to  be  more 
generally  regarded,  we  lhall  give  that  alio. 


Mr.  JefTeries's  method  of  valuing  wrought  Diamond; 
in  conjunction  with  rough  Diamonds,  out  ofwhicl 
they  are  faid  to  be  wrought. 

An  example  is  here  given  to  fhew  in  what  manner  the  valui 
of  a  wrought  diamond,  of  one  carat,  is  to  be  found,  upoi 
the  principle  advanced,  fuppofing  rough  diamonds  to  be  value 
at  two  pounds  the  carat. 
The  weight  of  fuch  a  ftone  muft  be  doubled  (on  accoun 
of  half  being  fuppofed  to  be  loft  in  working  it)  which  v. 
confidered  as  it's  original  weight,  making  two  carats ;  then 
multiply  the  weight  into  itfelf,  which  fquares  it,  and  makei 
4 ;  laftly,  multiply  the  4  by  2,  that  produces  eight  pounds, 
3  which 
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which  is  the  value  of  a  ftone  of  one  carat  wrought  or  polifli- 
e<J,  ami  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  rough  diamond  of  2  ca- 
rats, out  of  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  made.  This  Jingle 
inftance  is  here  given,  to  (hew  the  value  of  rough  diamonds 
in  the  price  of  wrought  ones ;  and  as  a  farther  explanation 
of  the  rule  of  valuing  them,  and  previous  to  the  offering  any 
other,  it  is  to  be  oblcrved,  that,  although  two  pounds  is  laid 
down  as  the  general  price  of  rough  diamonds,  it  is  neverthelefs 
to  be  undcrftood,  that  rough  diamonds  differ  in  their  value, 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  perfection  or  imperfec- 
fecSlion,  and  according  to  the  lofs  of  weight  they  may  be 
fuppofed  to  fuflain  in  being  truly  wrought ;  as  it  is  well 
known,  that  fome  will  lofe  abundantly  more  than  others, 
arifing  from  their  ill  forms,  and  other  defects  that  may  at- 
tend them,  which  arc  fo  numerous  and  difficult  to  be  ex- 
prefTed,  that  what  may  be  faid  of  them  would  probably  not 
be  underftood,  but  by  the  mod  experienced  traders  and  ma- 
nufacturers of  them. 

This  confideration,  and  that  of  it's  being  but  of  little  concern 
to  the  public,  prevents  my  faying  any  thing  more  relating 
thereto. 

In  farther  explaining  the  principle  of  valuing  wrought  dia- 
monds, three  other  inftances,  befidts  that  already  given, 
will  be  offered,  to  (hew  the  operation  of  the  principle  in 
coming  at  the  value  of  rough  diamonds,  which  it  is  judged 
will  be  fuificicnt  in  other  cafes  in  this  way  of  proceeding. 
After  that  will  be  offend  three  more  of  the  lame  weight,  in 
a  different  manner  of  proceeding,  but  to  the  fame  end. 
Here  it  may  be  proper  to  hint,  that  ail  the  in  ft  a  need  that  will 
be  given,  arc  founded  upon  the  price  of  rough  diamonds  in 
general,  being  put  at  two  pounds  the  carat,  viz.  good  and 
bad  blended  1  gether;  fo  that  two  pounds  is  the  price  of  the 
middle  fort  only  :  and  it  is  alio  to  be  remembered,  thar,  in 
manufacturing,  half  the  weight  is  fuppofed  to  be  wafted. 
And  as  miftakes  may  be  made  in  calculating  the  value  1 
ticular  diamonds,  in  the  ways  hereafter  prefer  ibed,  it  is  here- 
noted,  that  the  prices  of  diamonds,  from  one  of  one  carat,  to 
one  of  an  hundred  carats,  of  this  degree  of  goodnefs,  are 
contained  in  the  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16th  plates  of 
Mr.  Jcfferics's  Elf.iy  ;  which  will  prove  the  truth  or  falfity  of 
any  calculation  :  and  it  is  alio  to  be  oblcrved,  thai  tl>c  ex- 
pence  of  manufacture  is  excluded  in  all  the  inltar.ces  that 
he  has  given  on  this  occafion,  the  reafons  01  which  appear 
in  his  tract. 

Now  follow  the  three  inftances  propofed,  to  explain  the  firft 
method  of  finding  the  value  of  any  wrought  diamonds. 

The   firft   Instance. 

To  find  the  value  of  one  of  5  carats  weight,  the  weight  muft 
be  doubled,  on  account  of  half  being  fuppofed  loft  in  work- 
ing it ;  that  replaces  it's  original  weight,  which  makes  10 
carats ;  then  multiply  10  by  10,  that  fquarcs  the  weight,  and 
makes  100  carats';  and,  laftly,  the  ioo  muft  be  multiplied 
by  2  pounds,  the  price  of  one  carat;  that  pro 
pounds,  and  is  the  value  of  a  Wrought  ftonc  of  5  carats,  and 
the  price  of  the  diamond,  when  rough. 
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Multiplied  by 
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10  pounds 
10  carats 


Makes    -     -     -    -    100 
Multiplied  by    -    -        2  pounds 


Makes 


200  pounds. 


Second  Instance. 

To  find  the  value  of  one  of  5  carats  i,  the  weight  muft  be 
doubled,  that  makes  10  +  ;  next  multiply  that  weight  by  4, 
to  bring  it  into  4ths,  or  grains,  which  make  41  ;  then  multi- 
ply 41  by  41,  that  makes  1681,  the  fquare  of  the  weight  in 
fixteenths ;  therefore  divide  the  16S1  by  16,  that  brings  it 
again  into  carats,  and  makes  105  carats  T'?j  which,  multi- 
plied by  2  pounds,  produces  210  I.  2  s.  6d.  and  is  the  value 
of  the  ftone,  rough  or  wrought. 
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Third  Instance. 

To  find  the  value  of  one  of  5  carats  i,  the  weight  doubled  is 
10  carats  \  ;  reduce  that  weight  into  grains,  by  multiplying 
it  by  4,  that  makes  42  ;  then  multiplying  42  by  42,  that 
makes  1764,  the  fquare  of  the  weight  in  fixteenths ;  wfKch 
divide  by  16,  that  brings  them  again  into  carats,  and  makes 
1 10  carats  and  ,+,;  which  multiply  by  2 1.  that  produces  220  1. 
ios.  and  is  the  value  of  the  ftone,  rough  or  wrought. 
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The  second  Method  of  valuing  wroucht  \) 

m  conpric'fion  with  the  ROUGH  DlAMOMO  |OUt0t  which 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  wrought. 

Firft    [itSTANCEi 
To  find  the  value  <>'  a  diamon  I  o!  5  c  ,r.ir<;  weight,  ;>*  in  the 
ing  dies,    fo  in  thi     ill.    Weil  lit  muft    !>e  doubled  ;    lhat 
1  1 2  carati      As  a  »ou  rarai 

lunds,  every  on 

Rone  i«  to  be  vali 
21    pound   ;  therefore  multiply   ic  carats  by  20  pounds,  thar 
will  produce  200  pouiid^,  and  ij  the  value  oi  I  he  ftone,  rou^h 
or  w;ou<>ht. 
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Multiplied  by  - 
the  total 


r   r.   f. 

1     carats 

-    20  p 


! econd    I   •     1  a  n  c  e. 
To   find   the  value  of  one  of  5  carats,   the  >:ib!ed 

rats  '  ;  next  reckon  that  weight  in  the  foregoing 
manner,  that  makes  every  carat  in  this  ftone  worth  20  pounds 

1  (hillings:  fo  firft  multiply  10  carats  by  2C  pounds,  that 
makes  20c  pounds  ;  then  multiply  10  carats  by  10  (hillings, 
that  makes  100  (hillings,  or  5  pounds  ;  next  add  the  valueof 
the  4th  of  a  carat  at  the  rate  of  20  1.  10  s.  that  makes  5  1. 
2  s.  6  d.  laftly,  caft  up  thefe  three  fums,  the  total  will  b  • 

2  s.  b  d.  and  is  the  value  of  the  ftone,  rough  or  wrought. 
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Multiplied  by   -    - 
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10  carats 
20  pounds 


Makes    -    -    -    •     2C0  pounds 

10  carats  mult,  by  10  s.  makes      5 

The  value  of  4  of  a  carat  at   )  , 

1      „  t  m  5     2     6 

20 1.  ios.  is    -    -    -    -    J       J 


Makes  the  total 


210     2     6 


Third    I  n  stance. 

To  find  the  value  of  one  of  5  carats  £  ;  the  weight  doubled 
makes  10  carats  \  ;  reckon  that  weight  as  in  the  two  other 
cafes,  that  makes  every  carat  in  this  ftone  worth  21  pounds  : 
fo  multiply  10  carats  by  21  pounds,  that  makes  210  1.  then 
add  the  value  of  the  half  carat  at  2t  the  carat,  that  make? 
10  I.  ios.  laftly,  add  the  two  fums  together,  the  total  will 
be  220 1;  .ios.  and  is  the  value  of  the  ftone,  rough  or  wrought. 


Example. 


The  value  of  the  4  carat 
added,  which  is     - 


Multiplied  by    - 

} 


10  cajats. 
21        - 


10     10 


Makes  the  total 


-    220    10 


The  inftances  that  have  been  given  of  two  methods,  for  find- 
ing  the  value  of  wrought  diamonds,  as  they  ftand  connected 
with  the  rough  (out  of  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  made) 
it  is  apprehended,  are  a  fufficient  explanation  of  the  principle 
for  valuing  rough  and  wrought  diamonds,  and  prove  it's  be- 
ing founded  on  reafon. 

Of 
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Of  the  method  of  valuing  wrought  Diamonds,  cxclufive 
of  any  regard  to  rough  Diamonds. 

As  inftances  have  been  given  of  two  different  methods  of  at- 
taining the  value  of  wrought  diamonds,  in  which  cafes  the 
value  of  rough  diamonds,  of  double  their  weights,  have  been 
jointly  confidered,  they  being  fuppofed  to  be  made  from  fuch 
rough  diamonds  ;  three  inftances  of  manufactured  diamonds, 
of  the  fame  weights,  will  be  now  offered,  to  (hew  in  what 
manner  their  value  may  be  found,  exclufive  of  any  regard  to 
rouo-h  dinmonds  :  and  as  the  laft  method  appears  the  fhortelt, 
and  molt:  ealy  to  be  underftood,  that  method  will  be  made 
ufe  of  on  this  occafion. 

This  is  to  be  known,  by  applying  the  price  they  bear  ma- 
nufactured, which  has  been  ihewn,  viz.  that,  as  rough  dia- 
monds are  valued  at  two  pounds  the  carat,  a  wrought  dia- 
mond of  one  carat  is  worth  eight  pounds  ;  fo  to  find  the  value 
of  a  (rune  of  that  degree  of  goodnefs,  whatever  number  of 
carats  are  contained  in  fuch  a  diamond,  each  is  to  be  valued 
at  8  nounds  ;  and  whatever  fum  they  make,  mult  be  multi- 
plied by  the  weight  of  the  diamond.  The  inftances  are  as 
follow  : 

Firft  Instance* 

To  find  the  value  of  fuch  a  diamond  of  5  carats  weight, 
reckon  every  carat  at  eight  pounds  ;  then  multiply  5  caiats 
by  8  pounds,  that  makes  40  pounds  ;  fo  every  carat  is  to  be 
valued  at  40  pounds;  then  multiply  5  by  40,  that  produces 
200  1.  and  is  the  value  of  fuch  a  diamond. 

Example. 

5  carats 

Multiplied  by       -     40  pounds 


Makes  the  total    -    200 


Second  Instance. 


To  find  the  value  of  one  of  5  carats  J,  at  the  rate  of  8 
pounds  the  carat,  multiply  5  by  8,  that  makes  40 ;  then  add 
to  that  the  value  of  j  of  8  pounds,  that  is  one  pound;  fo  the 
value  of  every  carat  in  this  ftone  is  41  pounds;  then  multiply 
5  by  41,  that  makes  205  pounds;  next  add  the  value  of  | 
of  41  pounds,  that  makes  5  1.  2  s.  6d.  Thefe  two  fums  caft 
up  reduce  210I.  2  s.  6d.  and  is  the  value  of  the  diamond. 

Example. 

5  carats 
Multiply  by    -     41  pounds 


Makes      -     -     205 
To  which  is  added  the  value  7  , 

mich  is        J        5 


of  '  of  41  1.  wr 


Makes  the  total     210    2    6 


Third   Instance. 


One  of  five  carats  |,  the  value  of  each  carat  is  42  pounds ; 

multiply  5  by  42,  that  makes       -      -        210  pounds 
Then  add  the  value  of  £  of  42 1.  which  is        10     10 


Makes  the  total 


220      10 


Remarks. 

There  being  divers  curious  tables  in  the  ingenious  Mr.  Jef- 
feries's  treatife  of  diamonds,  relating  to  this  new  method  of 
computation,  I  would  recommend  the  perufal  thereof  to  all 
perfons  of  diftinCtion,  who  are  purchafers  of  thefe  jewels,  as 
well  as  dealers  therein  :  and  as  there  have  certainly  been 
counterfeit  diamonds  impofed  upon  the  world,  and  that  gen- 
tleman has  offered  his  fervice  to  the  public,  as  an  agent  or 
broker  therein,  in  order  to  prevent  gentlemen  being  defraud- 
ed ;  I  (hould  think  it  the  intereft  of  people  of  figure  to  en- 
ploy  fo  fkilful  a  perfon,  in  a  matter  wherein  they  are  liable  to 
be  greatly  deceived.  Nay,  it  has  been  faid,  that  even  a  royal 
perfonage  of  this  kingdom  was  (hamefully  impofed  upon  in 
jewels,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  following  lines  : 

But  Annius,  crafty  feer,  with  ebon  wand, 

And  well  diffembled  em'rald  in  his  hand, 

Falfe  as  his  gems,  and  canker'd  as  his  coins,  &c. 

Pope's  Dunciad. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Ellicot,  an  eminent  watchmaker  in  the 
city  of  London,  hath  given  a  memorial  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions  for  1745,  on  ,ne  fpecific  gravity  of  diamonds, 
whofe  climate,  fize,  and  tranfparency  differ.  Thefe  diffe- 
rences produce  not  on  the  gravity  -,-^  The  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  diamonds  of  Brazil  i>  to  that  of  the  oriental  ones,  as 
751?  is  to  3517. 

Some  fine  Iton'es  found  in  the  mountains  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ol  Baffa,  a  large  town  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  are  called 


Baffa  diamonds;   thev  are  much  eftccmc:1,  and  may  be  eafily 
taken  for  true  ones,  though  the  connodleurs  find  lome  tiiffe- 


A  letter  from  Mr.  John  Ellicot,  F.  R.  S.  to  the  prefident 
concerning  the  fpecific  gravity  01  diamonds,  read  July 
4>  1745- 

As  from  fome  experiments  I  have  lately  had  the  opportunity 
of  making,  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  what  has  formerly 
been  published  concerning  the  fpecific  gravity  of  diamonds, 
is  not  to  be  depended  upon  3  I  hope  a  fhort  account  of  thele 
experiments  will  not  he  unacceptable,  especially  as  I  do  not 
find  the  leaft  notice  taken  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  diamonds, 
in  any  of  the  tables  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aclions. 

In  the  account  the  honourable  Mr.  Boyle  has  given  of  dia- 
monds (as  published  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  abridgment  of  that 
gentleman's  philofophical  works  *)  he  relates  it  '  as  the  opi- 
nion of  a  tamous  and  experienced  cutter  of  diamonds,  that 

*  fome  rough  diamonds  were  confiderably  heavier  than  others 

*  of  the  fame  bignefs,  efpecially,  if  they  werecloudly  or  foul  • 

*  and  Mr.  Boyle  mentions  one  that  weighed  8  grains  and  J   ; 

*  which,  being  carefuily  weighed  in  water,  according  to  the* 
'  rules  of  hydroltatics,  proved  to  an  equal  bulk  of°that  li- 
«  quor,  as  af-f  to  1  ;  fo  that,  as  far   as  could   be  judged  by 

*  that  experiment,  a  diamond  weighs  not  thrice  fo  much  as 
'  water.'  And  yet,  in  this  table  of  fpecific  gravities,  that 
of  a  diamond  is  faid  to  be  to  water  as  3400  to  1000,  or  as 
3,  4  to  I  ,  and  therefore,  according  to  thefe  two  accounts, 
there  (hould  be  fome  diamonds,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  fhall 
differ  nearly  the  {■  from  others;  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  is  a 
much  greater  difference  than  couid  be  expeded  in  any  bodies 
of  the  fame  kind,  or  that  which,  on  a  more  nice  examination, 
will  be  found  to  be  in  diamonds. 

•  Page  83.  vol.  v.  new  edition  of  Mr.  Boyle's  works  in  folio. 

The  firft  diamonds  I  had  the  opportunity  of  feeing  weighed, 
were  two  very  large  ones  from  the  Brazils,  which  were  fur- 
nifhed  by  Mr.  Chace,  a  merchant  in  Auftin-friars  :  the  fpeci- 
fic gravities  of  thefe  were  found  to  be  much  greater  than  the 
heavieft  of  Mr.  Boyle's,  the  one  being  as  35 1 8,  and  the  other 
as  3521   to  1000,  and  the  difference  between  them  lefs  than 
the  one  thoufandth  part.    There  were  two  fmaller  Brazil  dia- 
monds weighed  at  the   fame  time,  which  indeed  were  not 
quite  fo  heavy  as  the  former,  the  lighteft  being  but  as  3501, 
the  other  as  351 1  ;  but  as  thefe  were  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
comparatively  fmall,   I  judged  this  difference  could  not  be 
much  depended  on.     Having  had  therefore  an  opportunity, 
fome  time  fince,  of  a  large  parcel  of  Eaft-India  diamonds,  I 
chofeout  10,  which,  both  in  fhape  and  colour,  and  every  other 
refpect,  were  as  different  from  each  other  as  poflible.     Thefe 
being  weighed  in  the  fame  fcales  and  water  as  the  former,  the 
Jighteft  proved  to  be  as  3512,  and  the  heavieft  as  3525  ;  the 
very  near  agreement  of  thefe  laft  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  former,  though  weighed  at  about  eight  months  diftance, 
makes  it  highly  probable,  that  fo  great  a  difference  as  appears 
from  the  place  above-cited,  and  Mr.  Boyle's  table,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  diamonds  whatfoever,  much  lefs  fo  great  a 
difference  as  appears  between  the  lighteft  of  his,  and  the  hea- 
vieft of  mine,  being  above  \  of  the  whole. 
I  had  never  made  any  experiments  myfelf,  by  which  I  could 
form  a  judgment,  how  much  of  the  difference  between  thefe 
and  former  trials  might  arife  from  the  different  tempers  and 
qualities  of  the  waters  ufed  ;  warm  water  being  lighter  than 
cold,and  pump-water  being  generally  heavier  than  river- water: 
but,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  all   perfons  who  make  fuch 
experiments  ufe  common  and  not  mineral  waters,  and  waters 
of  the   natural  temper,  and  not  heated  defignedly,  I  am  af- 
fured  by  a  friend,   who  has  made  many  careful  trials  for  this 
particular  purpofe  (an  account  of  which  he  has  promifed  me 
he  fhall  lay  before  the  royal  fociety)   that  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  any  body  will  not  differ  above  T'b-  at  the  molt,  on  account 
of  the  quality  of  the  water  and  temper  taken  together ;  where- 
as the  heavieft  of  Mr.  Boyle's  diamonds,  as  in  his  tables,  dif- 
fers from  the  lighteft  of  mine,  by  above  one  thirty-fifth  part, 
which  is  about  fix  times  as  much  as  ^'o  :  ari(l  ye'  I  can  think 
of  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  reft  of  this  difference, 
unlefs  it  fhould  arife  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  diamonds,  or 
any  defeel  in  the  inftruments  with  which  his  experiments  were 
made. 

The  fcales  in  which  thefe  diamonds  were  weighed,  turned  very 
fenfibly  with  the  two  hundredth  part  of  a  grain  ;  and,  as  one 
of  the  diamonds  weighed  above  92  grains,  it  was  capable  of 
being  weighed  to  lefs  than  the  18,000th  part :  feveral  of  them 
were  weighed  twice  over,  both  in  water  and  air,  and  the 
weights  found  to  agree  to  the  greateft  exaclnefs ;  and  if  to 
this  is  added  the  very  near  agreement  of  the  weights  of  the 
feveral  diamonds,  though  weighed  at  different  times,  and  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  each  other,  I  think  it  highly  im- 
probable, that  there  could  be  any  confiderable  miftake  in  thefe 
trials  ;  and  therefore  their  fpecific  gravities,  as  in  the  following 
tablci  may  fully  be  depended  on. 

6  I  have 


D  I  R 


D  I  R 


I  have  fet  down  the  weights  of  the  feveral  diamonds  both  in 
air  and  water ;  that,  if  any  miftake  lhould  have  happened 
it  may  be  the  more  eafily  rectified. 

I  am,  S  i  R,  with  the  greateft  refpedt, 

Your  obedient  humble  fervant, 

John  Ellicot. 


In  air. 

In  wa- 

Spec. 

ter. 

grav. 

Water         - 

1000 

N. 

grains. 

grains. 

i 

A  Brazil  diamond,  fine  wa- 1 
ter,  rough  coat          -        J 

92.425 

66,16 

35'8 

2 

A  Brazil  diamond,  fine  wa-  } 
ter,  rough  coat         -        J 

88,21 

63,16 

352' 

3 

Ditto,  fine  bright  coat     - 

10,025 

7,170 

35" 

4 

Ditto,  fine  bright  coat     - 

9,560 

6,830 

35°' 

5 

An  Eaft-India diamond, pale  7 
blue          -          -                 J 

26,485 

18,945 

35 12 

6 

Ditto,  bright  yellow 

23»33 

16,71 

3524 

7 

Ditto, very  fine  water,  bright  } 
coat             -         -             J 

20,66 

14,8 

3525 

8 

Ditto,     very    bad     water,  } 
honeycomb  coat          -       J 

20,38 

'4,59 

35 '  9 

9 

Ditto,  very  hard  bluifh  cafl  - 

22,5 

16,1 

35'5 

IO 

Ditto,  very  loft,  good  water 

22,615 

162 

3525 

ii 

Ditto,  a  large  red  foul  in  it 

25,48 

18,23 

35'4 

12' 

Diit'>,  foft  bad  water 

29,525 

21,140 

352i 

»3 

Ditto,  foft  brown  coat 

26,535 

18,99 

35'" 

U 

Ditto,  veiy  deep  green  coat 

25,25     18,08     i  5  2 1 

The  mean  fpecific  gravity  of  the  Brazil  diamonds 

appears  to  be 
The  mean  of  the  Eaft-India  diamonds  3519 

The  mean  of  both  to  be  -  -  3517 


}   35"3 


-:■•'* 


DIRECTION-CHAMBER,  is  a  court  inftituted  in 
Old  Spain,  for  the  regulation  of  divers  affairs,  relating  to 
their  commerce  to  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies. 
In  order  to  difpatch  the  bufinefs  of  this  court,  the  prefident 
and  commiffioners,  or  judges  by  office,  meet;  and  it  am 
notable  affair  occurs,  which  the  prefident  thinks  fit  to  Ctonfult 
the  oydores,  or  lawyers,  about,  he  fends  for  them,  who  tak< 
their  places  according  to  feniority. 

So  great  variety  of  people  repairing  to  this  chamber  on  bufi- 
nefs, it  was  impoffible  to  affign  every  degree  it's  1  lace  ;  but 
the  general  rule  is,  that  the  feinte  y  quatros,  or  aldermen  of 
Seville;  jurados,  another  fort  of  magiltrates,  £cc.  fit  on  the 
fide  benches,  all  others  ftanding  below.  Any  noblem  in  of 
Caftile,  counfellor  of  the  king,  or  archbifhop,  have  a  chair 
under  the  canopy,  on  the  prefident's  left-hand  ;  but  all  others, 
though  admirals,  fit  on  the  fide  benches. 
The  whole  jurifdidion  was  in  this  chamber  alone,  'till  the 
eredling  the  chamber  of  juftice  in  1563.  From  their  firft 
inftitution  'till  that  time,  they  had  full  power  in  all  cafes  re- 
lating to  affairs  of  the  Weft-Indies.  Suits  arifing  on  mat- 
ters not  concerning  the  king's  revenue,  may  be  tried  at  the 
parties  pleafure,  before  this  or  any  other  court  -,  and  lo  in 
cafe  of  controverfies  arifing  after  the  fleet  is  cleared,  and 
goods  delivered,  unlefs  the  parties  be  owners,  or  mafters  of 
fhips,  pilots,  or  failors. 

This  court  has  the  right  cf  trying  thofe  that  lofe  fhips,  or  are 
the  caufe  of  it ;  and  of  thofe  that  intercept  or  break  open 
letters  fent  to  the  Weft-Indies.  In  trials  between  feveral 
owners  of  one  (hip,  about  the  fale  or  freight  of  her,  no  ap- 
peal is  allowed  from  this  tribunal  to  the  council.  Factors,  not 
anfwering  their  merchants  returns,  may,  by  their  order,  be 
brought  from  the  Weft- Indies  ;  and  even  have  been  taken  out 
of  churches,  giving  fecurity  not  to  inflict  corporal  punifhment. 
This  chamber  takes  all  fureties,  as  well  for  their  own  officers 
as  for  admirals,  vice  admirals,  and  mafters  of  (hips  trading 
to  the  Weft-Indies,  of  all  which  copies  are  delivered  to  the 
follicitor. 

If  any  bufinefs  occur  when  the  court  is  not  fitting,  the  com- 
miffioners are  called  together.  The  prefident,  or  in  his  ab- 
fence,  the  eldeft  commiffioner,  delivers  what  has  been  de- 
termined. When  any  thing  is  put  to  the  vote,  the  court  is 
cleared,  and  the.  youngeft  (peaks  firft,  but  the  eldeft  figns 
firft.  If  they  cannot  agree  in  opinion,  and  the  delay  will 
not  be  prejudicial,  'tis  referred  to  the  king,  fending  the  feve- 
ral opinions  to  the  council.  But,  if  the  bufinefs  requires 
difpatch,  or  is  not  of  great  moment,  moft  votes  carry  it ;  he 
that  diflents  may  enter  his  diflent,  but  muft  fign  the  decree, 
to  give  it  the  greater  authority. 

This  court  alfo  makes  choice  of  fhips,  both  in  the  armadas 
andflotas;  pays  the  hire  of  fhips  occafionally  prefi'ed  to  make 
up  the  armadas ;  admits  thofe  thought  fit  to  make  up  the 
flotas ;  appoints  mafters,  licences,  paflengers,  examines  all 
rates  and  contracts  for  provifions,  Sec.  paffes  all  orders  for 
payments  out  of  the  revenue,  &c.  as  alfo  for  freight  due  to 
mafters  of  veflels,  and  for  defraying  religious  perfons,  that 
go  to  the  Weft-Indies  on  the  king's  account.  He  has  alfo  in 
charge  making  the  moft  of  uncoined  filver  and  gold,  pearls, 
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emeralds,  and  rither  commodities  of  the  revenue,  fines,  Sa- 
laries of  the  council,  &c.  puts  up,  and  difpoies  ali  packets 
of  letters  from  the  king,  or  private  perfons,  and  forward:,  al! 
that  come  over  for  the  king  and  council. 
The  prefident  and  commiffioners  are  to  look  to  the  receipt  of 
the  quickfilver  biought  from  the  mine  at  Almaden,  or  any 
other  place  the  kin;(  (hall  direct ;  to  fee  it  well  put  up,  accord- 
ing to  order,  and  10  obferve  that  all  officers  under  them  obey 
their  refpective  ordonnanees,  acd  the  instructions  given  them. 
The  commiffioners  arc  to  draw  up  the  informations  agdinft. 
mafters  of  (hips,  failors,  and  paflengers,  upon  their  vifiting 
fhips,  and  to  examine  wiineJTes,  and  then  retcr  the  whole  to 
the  chamber  of  jullice.  All  warrants  for  apprehending  any 
perfons,  iflued  by  either  chamber,  muft  be  directed  to  the 
alguaziles  of  the  fame  court.  No  fuits  are  to  be  lent  up  to 
the  council  before  judgment  given  ;  no  perfons  apprehended 
by  this  court,  who  appeal  to  the  council  to  be  difcHarged, 
'till  their  caulcs  are  determined  ;  and  the  alguaziles  maybe 
fent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  excepting  the  king's 
court  ;  where,  before  they  execute  their  warrants,  they  ate 
to  acquaint  the  king's  attorney-general  w  th  them. 
Any    pcrfon   upon  trial,  except  ifl  a  judge  of  cither 

chamber,  is    to   give  in  the  caufe  cf  fuch    exception    upon 
oath,   in  writing  ,  and,  if  he  proves  not  his  allegations,   fliall 
be  fined  the  t<  nth  part  of  the  value  of  the  bufinefs  depending, 
if  the  principal  exceed  not  300,000  maravedic*.       I  he  pr- 
fident,  and  other  judges,  arc  to  declare  the  fufticienc     • 
exceptions,  as  pracrifed  in  this  and  nil  other  courts 
to  be  done  with  due  modeft.,   the  p.iriv  be  ■ 
prefident,  or  of  the  ji 
tion  is  not  to  be  deliver*  d  to  the  eici  i 
pn-lident  ,  for  if  the  caufes   of  exce] 
found  fufficient  to  allow  it,  though  they  be  prov< 
tion  is  to  be  torn,  anJ  the  petitioner  fined  3000  mai 
DIRECTION,  the  government  or  conduct  dl  a  tl 

fignifies  alfo  the  employ  of  a  director ;   a»  likewiie  the  extent 
of  a  director's  jurildnition. 

I  tion,  in   the   matter  of  gabels   in  France,  is  a  certain 
number  of  fait  granai  «  wtrolls,  united  under 

one  and  the  lame  mar.  igement,  and  depend  ng  on  the  lame 
chamber  of  din 

They  are  feventcen  in  number,  which  aie.  Paris,  Soiflons, 
Abbeville,  St.  Ouintin,  Chalons,  Troyes,  Or!  lira, 

Anjou,  Laval,    Lc  Mans,   Berry,  Moulins,  Rouen  , 

Alencon,  ;  nJ  i  )i    n. 
DIRECTION,  in  France,  is  faid  alfo  of  a  meeting  of  many  ac- 
diiors,  to  compromile  a  debtoi  ;m- 

felves  as  with  him.     'Tis  fo  called,  becaufe,  to  avoid  confu- 
fion  and  for  the  fake  of  good  or.ler,  they  nominate  and  chufc, 
by  plurality  of  voices,  a  few  perfons  to  direct  them. 
DIRECTOR,  he   who  prefides  in  an  affembly,  or  directs 
and  conducts  an  affair. 

We  (hall  (peak  here  only  of  the  directors  v\  hofc  offi~ec  relate 
to  trade  and  mercantile  concerns.  The  chief  of  the'.e  are, 
the  directors  of  companies,  and  of  the  chamber!  of  com- 
merce, [fee  the  article  Chamuer  of  Commerce  ;]  the  di- 
rectors of  the  five  great  farms  of  France,  thole  of  the  aids 
and  gabe.'s,  and  the  directors  of  creditors  in  the  failures  and 
bankruptcy  of  merchants. 

The  directors  of  trading  companies  in  France, . 

Are  ufually  confiderable  perfons,  chofe  by  plurality  of  voices 
from  among  the  proprietors  or  ftock- holders,  who  have  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  actions  in  the  company's  ftock,  and  who  are 
prefumed  to  have  moft  probity,  reputation,  and  experience, 
in.  the  trade  the  company  carries  on. 

'  Tis  not  always  necefiary  for  them  to  profefs  trade,  and  they 
are  often  chofen  from  among  the  magiftrates  and  officers  of 
the  finances;  but  it  muft  beconfefled,  that,  howloever  know- 
ing and  ingenious  directors  of  this  (lamp  may  be,  they  are 
far  from  being  fo  well  qualified  for  the  office  as  fkiltul,  weal- 
thy, and  experienced  merchants;  and  'tis  perhaps,  in  the 
opinions  of  good  judges,  owing  hereunto,  that  many  com- 
panies eftablifhed  in  France,  where  this  election  of  directors 
not  merchants,  is  more  common  than  elfewhere,  have  mif- 
carried. 

Their  number  is  often  regulated,  by  letters  patents,  or  royal 
charters,  in  theftates  wherein  thefettlement  is  made.  Some- 
times the  interefted  parties  or  ftock-holders,  are  left  to  their 
liberty  of  chufing  as  many  as  they  think  necefiary.  It  fel- 
dom  happens  that  the  prince  names  all  of  them,  but  he  often 
appoints  fome,  efpecially  at  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  a  trad- 
ing company. 

The  Dutch  Eaft-India  company,  which  has  been  a  moc'el 
for  moft  others,  hath  fixty  directors,  divided  into  fix  cham- 
bers;  twenty  in  that  of  Amfterdam,  twelve  in  Zealand,  and 
feven  in  each  of  the  chambers  of  Delft,  Rotterdam,  Horn, 
and  Enchuyfen. 

The  French  India  company,  eftablifhed  in  1664.,  had  twenty- 
one,  twelve  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  nine  of  the  ouher  molt 
important  and  trading  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
Thefe  directors,  meeting  in  a  certain  number  on  a  day  ap- 
pointed by  letters  patents,  debate  on  the  company's  affairs, 
draw  up  regulations,  fubferibe  letters,  receive  the  accounts, 
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make  the  fub-divifions,  fign  ordonnances  of  payment  for  the 
cafhier's  difchargej  and  laftly,  determine  concerning  the  po- 
lice to  be  obferved,  whether  among  them  in  Europe,  or  in 
the  counting  houfe,  lodges,  forts,  and  colonies,  where  they 
have  deputies  refiding  to  carry  on  their  trade,  and  to  regu- 
late their  forces  for  it's  fecurity. 

It  belongs  alfo  to  the  directors  or  deputies  chofen  from 
among  them,  to  appoint  the  number  of  vefiels,  the  purchafe 
of  them,  their  fitting  out  and  cargo,  the  times  of  their  go- 
ing out,  the  places  they  are  to  touch  at  in  their  voyage;  and, 
laftly,  the  number  of  officers  and  faliors,  and  of  the  mer- 
chants, fub-merchants,  writers,  and  deputies,  who  are  to 
have  care  of  the  merchandizes. 

They  alfo,  on  the  return  of  the  fhips,  receive  and  examine 
the  journals  of  the  captains  and  pilots,  the  bills  of  lading, 
purfers  accounts;  hear  the  complaints  of  the  crews,  and  pay 
them  their  wages :  and,  laftly,  caufe  the  goods  to  be  laid  in 
the  company's  vvarehoufes,  advertife  the  public  by  their  bills 
of  the  days  and  hours  of  their  fale,  in  which  the  goods  are 
tlifpofed  of  to  the  laft  and  higheft  bidders. 
Here  might  be  added  more  of  their  functions,  but,  befidesthat 
fuch  an  enumeration  would  be  tirefome,  thefe  which  are  the 
principal,  may  feem  to  give  a  fufficient  idea. 
Moft  companies  in  France  allow  their  directors  certain  fees  of 
prefence,  as  they  are  termed,  to  render  them  more  affiduous 
in  the  meetings,  and  to  prevent  their  affairs  fuffering,  by 
their  not  meeting  to  the  number  fettled  by  the  regulations. 
In  France  'tis  cuftomary,  befide  thefe  dues  of  prefence,  to  di- 
ftribute  filver  medals  with  the  company's  arms  and  device  to 
the  directors  prefent,  with  increafc  on  the  part  of  thofe  abfent. 
Befide  th.'fc  directors  who  refide  in  Europe,  and  there  fuper- 
intend  the  general  ceconomy  of  the  trading  companies,  they 
are  alfo  in  the  principal  places  of  Ada,  Africa,  and  America, 
where  they  trade,  and  are  diftinguifhcd  by  the  title  of  direc- 
tors-general, and,  by  an  honourable  abbreviation,  generals; 
fuch  is  the  general  of  the  French  company  at  Pondicherry, 
the  Dutch  general  at  Batavia,  and  the  Danilh  at  Tran- 
quebar. 

The  Englifti  give  them  the  quality  of  prefidents ;  they  have 
two  of  them  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  one  at  Surat,  and  the  other 
at  Bantam.     But  this  laft  has  not  refided  there  for  fome  time. 
Thefe  directors-general  abfolutely   difpofe  of  all  the  com- 
pany's effects,  regulate  their  trade,  eftablilh  new  couming- 
houfes,  command  all   the  merchants,  fub-merchants,  com- 
miffioners,    and  even  captains  of  fhips,  make  prefents   to 
princes  and  their  minifters,  fend  ambafladors  to  them,  make 
treaties  of  commerce   with    them,  declare  war,  &c.  in  all 
which  they  are,  indeed,  fubordinate  to  the  European  direc- 
tors :  but,  as  thofe  orders  are  long  in  coming,  that  it  would 
be  frequently  dangerous  to  wait  for  them,  they  are  a  kind  of 
fovereigns,  that  may  do  every  thing  in  their  matters  names, 
only  on  advifing  them  thereof  when   done,  either  to  receive 
confirmation,  or  an  order  to  give  account  of  it,  according 
as  they  are  fatisfied  or  otherwife  with  their  conduct. 
'Tis  true,  thefe  generals  have  ufually  a  council ;  but  which 
they  either  do  not  confult,  or  feldom  follow  it's  advice:  fo 
that  it  may  be  faid,  that  although   the  fuccefs  of  a  trading 
company  feems  to  depend  on  the  afiembly  of  the  directors  in 
Europe,  who  give  the  orders,  it  depends  ftill   more  on  the 
director  general,  who  is  to  execute  them  abroad. 
We  fpeak  not  here  of  particular  directors,  who  act,  whe- 
ther in  Europe  or  out  of  it,  by  order  of  the  directors-gene- 
ral, becaufe  they  are  but  deputies,  and  little  different,  as  to 
their  office,  from  the  directors  of  the  cuftoms,  farms,  aids, 
and  gabels,  of  whom  we  lhall  fpeak  in  another  place. 

Directors  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  France.     See  the 
]    article  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

The  decrees  of  the  council  of  ftate  of  Lewis  the  XlVth, 
for  erecting  thofe  chambers  in  fome  cities  of  France,  gave 
the  quality  of  directors,  to  merchants  compofing  fome  of 
thofe  chambers. 

In  fome  chambers  they  are  called  fyndics,  and  in  others 
deputies. 

They  are  merchants  chofen  yearly,  by  plurality  of  voices, 
in  the  different  bodies  of  merchants  of  the  cities,  where  fuch 
chambers  are  eftablilhed ;  they  meet  once  or  twice  a  week  in 
the  hall  of  the  city,  or  other  place,  appointed  by  the  decrees 
for  erection,  there  to  debate  on  affairs  of  trade,  and  to  an- 
fwer  memorials  and  confultations  fent  them  by  the  deputy, 
which  each  Chamber  keeps  at  Paris,  near  the  Royal 
Council  of  Commerce.  They  alfo  ratify  and  confirm, 
or  invalidate  all  contracts  in  trade,  made  on  the  places  of 
exchange  in  thofe  cities ;  none  of  which  may  be  received 
among  the  merchants  and  bankers,  unlefs  approved  and  au- 
thenticated by  the  chamber. 

Every  meeting  day,  filver  medals  are  dtftributed  to  them, 
and  a  gold  medal  to  each  at  going  out  of  their  office.  The 
number  of  medals,  and  the  weight  and  value  thereof,  are 
different,  according  to  the  different  decrees  of  their  efta- 
blifhment. 

Remarks. 
Under  the  article  Companies,  we  have  confidered  the  na- 


ture of  them  in  general,  and  referred  to  other  heads,  in  order 
more  particularly  to  elucidate  fome  effential  circumftances 
relating  thereto,  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  may  defcrvc  the 
public  attention. 

Being  at  prefent  upon  the  directors  of  trading  companies,  it 
may  not  be  altogether  ufelefs  to  dwell  a  little  upon  this  mat- 
ter. Previous  to  which  I  fhall  take  leave  to  recommend  the 
reader  to  the  articles  Action,  Assiento,  and  Bubble, 
which  will  render  what  I  have  further  to  obferve  the  more 
intelligible. 

Although  certain  exclufive  trading  companies  may  not  have 
proved  fo  much  to  the  interefts  of  the  national  commerce,  as 
if  thofe  branches  of  trade  had  been,  or  at  leaft  were  at  pre- 
fent, free  and  open  to  all  his  majefty's  fubje&s ;  yet  fome 
companies,  peculiarly  circumftanced,  may  poffibly  prove  be- 
neficial, under  certain  temporary  reflections  and  regulations; 
in  order  to  cut  out,  by  dint  of  a  joint  ftock  capital,  fuch  a 
commerce  as  could  otherwife  never  have  taken  place  at  all, 
private  adventurers  neither  being  able  or  willing  to  run  the 
rifque  neceffary  upon  fuch  commencements. 
But,  when  thefe  new  branches  of  trade  have  been  well  efta- 
blilhed, and  the  primary  adventurers  have  reaped  a  reafonable 
compenfation  for  their  hazard,  it  may  not  be,  at  certain  points 
of  time,  lefs  national  to  lay  them  afide,  than  it  was  poli- 
tic firft  to  eftablilh  them.  And  one  great  reafon  for  this 
may  be,  not  only  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  the  com- 
pany, but  the  executive  management  of  their  affairs,  by 
thofe  who  are  appointed  their  governors  and  directors.  For, 
although  the  conftitution  of  a  company  be  ever  fo  wifely  and 
nationally  devifed,  yet,  if  corruption  once  creeps  into  the 
public  management,  there  is  feldom  any  end  of  it,  'till  it 
draws  on,  and  terminates  in  a  cataftrophe  generally  calami- 
tous.— Some  of  thefe  may,  perhaps,  (pin  out  their  ftate  of 
corruption,  by  a  regular  (ucceflion  of  villains  to  along  day; 
and  therefore  the  evil  appears  the  lefs  flagrant  and  nefarious, 
by  being  fo  artfully  concealed,  as  only  to  ileal  gradually,  and, 
as  it  were,  infenfibly,  upon  the  public  ;  whereby  the  pro- 
perty of  fuch  companies  changing  hands  fo  often,  and  every 
new  proprietor  lofing  only  a  little,  the  malignancy  of  the 
corruption  has  been  ftifled ;  and  though  it  has  not,  from 
the  length  of  time,  appeared  with  fo  flagitious  an  afpect,  yet 
it  has  not  in  reality  been  the  lefs  enormous. 
What  renders  evils  of  this  kind  the  more  univerfally  in- 
jurious, is,  that  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  the  proprietors 
are  widows  and  orphans,  and  other  perfons,  who  are  not  fuf- 
ficiently  knowing  in  the  affairs  of  public  companies,  to  ef- 
fectually detect  any  fcenes  of  iniquity  that  may  be  carrying 
on. — Nay,  experience  hath  evinced,  that  many  of  the  di- 
rectors themfelves  have  been  excluded  from  the  grand  fe- 
cret,  which  was  hatching  by  the  fuperlative  harpies,  to  en- 
rich and  aggrandize  themfelves  on  the  ruin  of  thoufands: 
and,  if  thofe  within  doors,  who  have  fet  at  the  board  of  di- 
rection, have  fometimes  been  egregioufly  deceived  by  their 
brethren,  'tis  no  wonder,  that  all  without  doors  have  too 
often  been  their  dupes  and  bubbles. 

Wherefore,  it  is  not  only  the  right  and  national  conftitution 
of  a  public  trading  company  that  is  neceffary,  the  upright 
conduct  and  management  of  their  affairs  is  vigilantly  to  be 
mfpected.  For,  if  the  directors  of  fuch  companies  are  either 
weak  or  wicked,  they  may  be  infiiumental  to  the  greateft 
public  calamity,  as  hath  proved  the  cafe.  Is  it  not  the  in- 
tereft,  therefore,  of  the  moft  fagacious  proprietors,  to  make 
themfelves  maftersv,  not  only  of  the  nature  and  conftitution 
of  fuch  corporations,  but  of  the  conduct  of  their  fucceflive 
directors  ?  If  thofe  who  are  the  moft  fkilful  and  experienced, 
will  not  take  this  trouble  upon  them;  if  they  will  not  duly 
attend  the  general  courts,  and  ftudioufly  inform  themfelves 
of  whatever  paffes,  can  they  expect  that  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  and  thofe  that  are  unborn,  fliould  take  care  of  their 
intereft  for  them  ? 

Nor  are  the  qualifications  of  integrity  and  ability  the  only 
ones  requifite  in  fuch  a  director;  due  attention  and  appli- 
cation to  the  public  bufinefs  is  equally  neceffary;  for  ads  of 
neglect  and  omiffion  may  be  as  detrimental  to  the  proprie- 
tors, as  thofe  of  commiffion ;  and  although  fome  fhould 
think,  that  they  may  notdeferve  that  degree  of  punifhment, 
yet  they  merit  fuch  as  is  adequate  to  their  criminal  conduct : 
nay,  it  may  be  a  moot  point  with  the  cafuift  to  determine, 
whether  acts  of  omiffion,  efpecially  in  cafes  where  the  wel- 
fare of  thoufands  is  concerned,  are  not  equally  culpable 
with  thofe  of  commiffion;  for  the  weight  of  intereft,  honour, 
and  reputation  of  fuch,  may  prove  wire-draws  to  numbers 
to  embark  in  thefe  corporations,  who  would  never  have  done 
fo,  if  the  high  character,  credit,  and  difintereftednefs  of  fome 
of  the  managers,  were  not  the  inducement:  and,  if  thefe 
neglect  their  duty,  why  are  they  not  as  criminal  as  thofe 
who  commit  acts  of  fupererogation,  to  enrich  themfelves  by 
the  public  plunder? 
Directors  of  Creditors,  are  perfons  of  ability  and  pro- 
bity, chofen  in  France  by  votes  of  the  creditors,  to  infpect 
and  examine  the  debtor's  affairs,  and  to  procure  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  by  common  methods  of  juftice,  the  payment  of  what's 
due  to  each  in  particular. 

Theft 
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Thefc  kind  of  directions  arc  chiefly  ufed  in  the  failure  or 
bankruptcy  of  fome  trader  or  merchant,  whofe  affairs  are  in 
a  ba  I  fituation  ;  but  who,  though  unfortunate,  is  of  inte- 
grity, and  puts  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  his  creditors,  without 
concealing  any  of  his  effects. 

If  the  failure  is  confiderable,  the  directors  chofen  are,  for 
their  own  fecurity,  to  caufe  the  act  of  their  nomination  to 
be  confirmed,  in  the  confular  jurifdidtion,  if  there  be  one  at 
the  place  ;  if  not,  in  fuch  other  jurifdictions  as  are  where  the 
failure  happens ;  and  to  have  chofe,  by  the  fame  afl'embly  that 
names  them,  a  notary  to  receive  the  aits  of  the  deliberations, 
which  fliall  be  made  by  the  general  alTemblics  of  the  credi- 
tors, of  which  they  are  likewife  to  note  the  place,  days,  and 
hour  of  fitting,  that  none  may  have  caufe  of  complaint,  or 
plead  ignorance. 

The  powers  ufually  given  them  by  the  creditors,  are  : 
To  proceed  to  make  a  fchedule  of  all  the  effects,  both  active 
and  paflive ;  and  of  regifters,  bundles  of  letters,  and  other 
papers  of  their  debtor. 

To  fee  and  examine  the  cftate  they  (hall  have  produced,   his 
books  and  records,  and  to  fee  if  they  arc  within  the  terms  of 
the  ordonnance  made  for  thatpurpofe.     See  Bankrupt. 
To  caufe  his  wares  and  moveables  to  be  fold,    and  to  depofit 
the  money  in  the  hands,  either  of  the  notary  of  the  direction,, 
or  of  fome  other  refponlible  perfon. 
To  fue  for,   and  recover  all  the  active  debts. 
Laftly,  to  examine  the  contrails  of  conftitutions,   tranfac- 
tions,  obligations,  letters,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  vouch- 
ers, of  thofc  who  pretend  to  be  creditors,   in  order  to  report 
all  thefc  things  to  the  general  aflcmbhes. 
The  principal  obligations  of  the  directors  arc,   not  to  make 
advantage   of   their    power,  and   the  confidence   repofed   in 
them,   but  to  ufe  it   for  the  good  and  advantage  of  all  the 
creditors  in  general. 

To  admit  no  one  to  the  meetings  who  is  not  a  creditor,  or 
at  lead  charged  with  a  letter  of  attorney]  by  fome  one  whofe 
credit  is  indifputablc. 

To  bring  the  oppofing  parties  to  a  confent  at  the  opening  of 
the  feala,  and  to  appoint  the  fenior  to  aft  in  behalf  of  all. 
To  examine,   in  proceeding   to  the  inventory  of  the  goods, 
the  pieces  that  are  claimed,  to  be  reltored  to  their  owners,  in 
cafe  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  fuch  as  they  ought,  accord- 
ing to  the  obferved  cuftom  in  fui  h  cafes. 
The  fchedule  of  goods,  moveables,  and   papers  being  made, 
to  examine  the  book  and  memoirs,   to  fee  if  they  are  con- 
formable io  the  ellate  of  his  effects  given  in. 
To  caufe  the  I    nkr  ipt    to  give  an  account   of  his  actions, 
t'  it  is  tj  fay  of  his   ioffes,  and  whether  they  proceed   from 
fhij  wrecks,  bankruptcies  of  his  debtors,  and  other  fuch-like 
events,  merely  unfortunate. 

To  examine  exactly  the  credit  of  fuch  creditor,  their  hvpo- 
theque  and  right  to  the  goods  of  the  bankrupt,  even  of  the 
wife's  right,  to  avoid  all  furprize,  too  common  on  thefc 
occafions. 

To  view  attentively  the  dates  of  the  fales  of  immoveables, 
celfions  01  active  debts,  bills  of  exchange  drawn,  or  orders 
pallid  bv  the  bankrupt;  to  fee  if  they  be  not  made  to  fuf- 
pected  perfon  s,  and  within  too  fliort  a  time  of  his  failure. 
To  draw  out  a  true  (late,  in  debit  and  credit,  of  all  his  ef- 
fects, active  and  paflive. 

Laftly,  to  give  an  account,  and  make  an  exact  and  faithful 
report,  by  one  of  the  directors  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
creditors,  of  all  their  obfervations  and  difcoverics,  not  feverely 
exaggerating  any  thing  againft  the  debtor,  or  favouring  him 
through  falfe  pity  ;  not  making  any  overture  either  for  or 
againft  him,  but  leaving  to  himfelf  the  liberty  of  making  his 
propofals,  and  to  the  creditors  of  accepting  them,  by  a  re- 
mittance, or  time,  or  of  treating  him  with  ligour  by  fale  of 
his  effects,  and  dividing  to  themfelves  the  produce. 
Directors  General  of  the  five  great  farms  of  the  gabels, 
and  aids,  &c.  in  France,  are  chief  commiflioncrs,  who  have 
the  direction  of  thefe  farms,  each  io  the  djltricts  appointed 
them  by  the  general  farmers.  They  have  not  the  infpection 
of  each  other;  but  each  hath  the  general  direction  of  his 
diftrict  ;  whence  the  quality  of  directors  general  hath  been 
given  equally  to  all,  being  not  accountable  to  any  but  the 
general  farmers. 

They  are  to  make  a  circuit  at  leaft  once  a  year,  in  all  the 
courts  under  their  directions  ;  they  examine  and  take  the  re- 
ceivers accounts,  regifters  of  comptrollers,  and  inform  them- 
felves of  the  conduct  of  others  employed,  whom  they  may^ 
in  fome  cafes,  even  deprive  of  their  authority,  'till  it  fhall  be 
otherwife  ordered  by  the  fuperiors. 

There  is  alfo,  in  the  cuftom-houfe  of  Paris,  a  general  di- 
rector of  accounts,  to  whom  are  fent  all  the  accounts  of  the 
general  directors,  to  be  examined,  and  put  in  condition  to 
be  fettled  by  thofe  who  are  charged  with  that  office  by  the 
farmers  general. 
DISCOUNT,  a  term  ufed  among  traders,  merchants,  and 
bankers.  When  by  the  two  former,  it  is  ufed  fometimes  on 
occafion  of  their  buying  commodities  on  the  ufual  time  of 
credit,  with  a  condition  that  the  feller  fhall  allow  the  buyer 
a  certain  difcount,  at  the  rate  of  fo  much  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, for  the  time  for  which  the  credit  is  generally  given,  J 
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upon  condition  that  the  buyer  pays  ready  rr.  -r;cv  i'or  fuch 
commodities,  inftead  of  taking  the  time  of  credit  Abo- 
traders  and  merchants,  frequently  taking  prooiiflbry  notes  for 
monies  due  payable  to  them,  or  order,  at  a  certain  time,  and 
fometimes  having  occafion  for  money  before  the  time  is 
elapfed,  procure  thofe  notes  to  be  difcounted  by  bankerr,  or 
other  monied  men,  before  the  time  of  payment  ;  which  dif- 
count is  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  credit  and  reputation 
of  the  perfon  who  drew  the  note,  and  the  indorfer,  or  indor- 
fers,  &c.  Bills  of  exchange  alfo  are  difcounted  by  bankers, 
and  the  bank  of  England  ;  wherein  confifts  one  article  of  the 
profits  of  banking.     See  Banking. 

The  Sieur  de  la  Porte  informs  us,  that  they  make  a  diftiuc- 
tion  in  France  with  regard  to  money  due  for  the  purchafeand 
(ale  of  commodities,  and  on  account  of  raifing  money  by 
difcounting  bills  of  exchange ;  the  latter  being  computed 
upon  the  principles  of  common  intereft,  by  fo  much  on  the 
iool.  and  that  occafioned  by  commodities,  on  the  hundred 
pound  and  the  difcount  added  together:  but,  bills  of  ex- 
change being  far  more  frequently  negociable  on  the  account 
of  the  fale  and  purchafe  of  merchandize,  than  by  the  way 
of  mere  banking,  either  of  a  foreign  or  dorneltic  nature, 
there  feems  to  be  reason  (or  ibis  diliw.ction. 

Remarks. 

This  affair  of-difeount  being  too  gem  rally  miftaken,  it  may 
be  necefi ary  to  i'..y  foreething  upon  the  (ubject. 
Dr.  Harris,  in  lm  Lexicon,  tell  us,  that  the  difcount  for  one 
•lay  is  aliened  to  be  the  3651b  |><irt  of  a  year:  however  this 
miftalcecame,  1  know  not;  hut  his  two  folio  pages  of  tables 
of  difcount,  being  constructed  upon  the  fame  principle,  are 
likewife  erron  011s,  as  arc  all  thofe  which  have  been  fince 
built  thereupon 

i  he  mpfl  accurate  tables  of  difcount  extant  in  our  language. 
that  1  have  met  wi.b,  3re  tho!  n  .rt,  which  are  I 

ed  upon  the  following  r,ru«  principles  of  decimal  arithmetic* 
Sec  .  ric. 

To  finJ  the  annual  drfenuni  of  one  pound,  at  /  percent. 
divide  .C2  by  1.02  ;  and  2'  pe|  cent,  divide  .C25  hy  1.025  j 
at  3  per  cent,  by  1.C3,  at  ,'  per  crn\  .035  by  1.035, 
KC.  and  the  feveral  quotients  will  be  the  difcountl  re- 
quired. 

And  thus  the  difcount  of  one  pound  >"or  one  year  »i  found, 
at  the  feveral  iml^  following,  viz. 

At   2  per  cent,  the  difcount  is  found  to  be    .c196.07Hj.5237 

2x .0243,9024.3903 

3-     --     ---      ----  .0091,2621,359a 

3i -033".  1 64.2,5 1 2i 

4 .0384,6153,8462 

4l .0430,(1220,0957 

5 --.-  .  .0476,1904,7619 

6 -0566,0377,3585 

.0654,2056,0748 

8  ------   -  .0740,7407,4074 

9  .0825,6880,7339 

10   -   ' .0909,0,09,0909 

The  difcount  of  one  pound,  for  one  year,  being  multiplied 
by  any  principal  fum,  the  product  will  be  the  annual  difcount 
of  that  principal. 

Examples. 

What  is  the  difcount  of  ico  I.  for  one  year,  at  5  per  cent.  ? 
The   difcount  of  one  pound   for  one  year,   at  5  per  cent, 
is        -        -       -        -        -        -       -        -       .0476,19,  &c. 

Which  multiplied  by  the  principal  fum  -  ico 

The  product  will  be         -         -  4,7619,    &c. 

Anfwer,  1.  4  :  15  :  7.1. 

So  that  he  who  allows  5  I.  for  the  difcount  of  100  1.  for  one 

year,  at  5  per  cent,  (than  which  nothing  is  more  common) 

wrongs  himfelf;  for  he  ought  to  receive  fo  much  money  as, 

at  5  percent,  intereft,  will  amount  to  100  1.  in  one  year, 

which  lefs  than  1.  95  :  4  :  9i-will  not  do. 

What  is  the  difcount  of  9342  1.   at4{-  per  cent,  for  one 

year  ? 

The  difcount  of  one  pound  for  one  year,  as  above,   at  4  £ 

per  cent,  is         -  -  -       .0430,62,  8cc. 

VVhich  multiplied  by  the  principal  fum  -        9342 

The  product  will  be  402,2852,  &c, 

Anfwer,  1.  402  :  5  :  8  ±. 

Thus  the  annual  difcount  of  any  fum  is  found,  by  one  mul- 
tiplication. 

The  difcount  of  one  pound  for  any  number  of  days  is  found 
thus,  viz.  firft,  find  in  the  table  of  fimple  intereft  [fee  In- 
terest Tables]  what  is  the  intereft  of  one  pound,  for 
any  given  number  of  days,  at  any  given  rate  :  then  fay,  by 

the 
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the  common  rule  of  three,  As  1  1.  and  the  intereft  fo  found, 
is  to  I  1.  fo  is  I  1.  to  a  fourth  number,  the  arithmetical  com- 
plement of  which  laid  foil  th  number,  will  be  the  difcouut  of 
1 1,  for  the  fame  number  of  days,  at  the  fame  rate. 
Or,  to  exprefs  it  otherwife,  divide  unity  by  i  I.  and  the  inte- 
reft  thereof,  and  the  arithmetical  complement  of  the  quotient, 
will  be  the  diicount  required. 

Example    at  5   per  cent, 
lit  find  il.  and  the  intereft  thereof,  for  1  day,  to  be  1,0001,3699 

2  ' 1,0002.7397 

3 1,0004,1096 

4 1,0005,4795 

5 1,0006,8493 

&c. 


Then  divide  unity  by 
1.0001,3699") 

1.0002,7397 

1.0004,1096 
I.OC05,4795 
1.0006,8493 
1.0008,2192 
1.0009,5890 
1.0010,9589 
1.0012,3288 
1.0013,6986 
1.0136,9863 

i.o273,9720j 


>i< 


r  .9998,63031 | 
.9997,2610 
.9995,8921 

•9994,5235 
9993^554 
.9991,7876 
.9990,4202 
.9989,0531  I. 
.9987,6864  j  £ 
.9986,3201  I  -5 
9864,8649  j  S 


E 

U 


(-.0001,3697") 
.0002,7390 
.0004,1079 
.0005,4765 
.0006.8446 
.0008,2124  if 


.0009,5798 


H< 


(~l  day 
|2 

I  3 

4 

5 
6 


0010,9469     £ 

.0012,3136  1  Z  i  9 

.0013,6799     -  J  10 

.0135,1351  \'Z  1  100 

L-9733.3333-J  h  1-0266,6667 J  <  L200 
&c. 


And  thus  the  tab'es  of  difcount  may  be  constructed  for  ufe. 
With  refpict  to  the  various  difcounts  and  allowances  granted 
by  fevera!  acts  of  pailiament  to  merchants,  importers  and 
exporters,  fee  the  Business  of  the  Custom-House  at  the 
end  of  letter  A,  concerning  the  manner  of  computing  the 
Duties  of  cuftoms,  and  deducting  the  feveral  difcounts  : 
and  fee  alfo  the  conclufive  part  of  letter  A,  following  the 
Rules,  Orders,  and  Directions,  &c.  relative  to  the 
cuftnm-houfe  difcounts. 

DISCREDIT,  lofs  or  diminution  of  the  credit  any  thing 
had  before.  This  word  is  in  France,  fays  Mr.  Savary,  very 
new,  the  ufe  of  it  not  having  been  introduced  into  com- 
merce but  fince  the  year  1719,  when  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  ftate  ufrd  it  to  exprefs  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the 
a  :i  ms  cf  the  India  company,  bank  bills,  and  the  little 
currency  they  had  with  the  public. 

The  !°i[ii  was  invented  in  oppofition  to  that  of  credit,  which 
fignifies  thcYavour   that  trading  bills,  as  well  public  as  pri- 
nt fometimes  to  have  fuddenly,  according  to  the 
fcui  5,  in  the  negociations  between  merchants  and 
kers. 

D  I  'ST  1  L  L  A  T  I  O  N.  The  arts  here  to  be  confidered  are 
thofe  cf  malt- diftilling,  rectifying,  and  compounding. 

Experiment    I. 
The  method  of  diftilling  malt  wafh,  or  a  fermented  mixture 

of  meal  and  malt  for  fpirit. 
Fill  two  thirds  of  a  ftill,  firft  moiftened  by  the  fleam  of  boil- 
ing w<.ter,  with  malt-wafh  ;  immediately  clap  on  the  head, 
and  lute  it  down,  there  will  foon  run  a  fpirituous  inflam- 
mable liquor. 

Thus  is  obtained  what  the  malt-diftillers  call  a  malt  low 
wine  ;  what  comes  over,  after  the  fpirit  falls  off  from  being 
proof,  is  called  faints. 

This  experiment  may  be  rendered  general,  with  flight  vari- 
ation, for,  if  any  wine,  beer,  or  fermented  liquor  from  fu- 
gar,  treacle,  fruits,  &c.  be  thus  treated,  it  affords  a  fpirit, 
differing  only  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubject. 
But  none  of  them  will  afford  the  leaft  inflammable  fpirit  with- 
out a  previous  fermentation. 

The  requifite  cautions  for  fuccefs  are,  (r.)  That  the  fermen- 
tation be  well  performed.  (2.)  That  it  be  gently  diftilled, 
with  a  foft,  well  regulated  fire.  (3.)  That  the  groffer  oil, 
apt  to  rife  along  with  the  fpirit,  be  let  out  by  flannel  under 
the  nofe  of  the  worm.  Thefe  cautions  obferved,  the  low 
wines  will  be  pure  and  vinous. 

All  the  fpirit  being  thus  obtained,  there  remains  in  the  ftill 
what  they  commonly  call  bottoms,  generally  given  to  the 
hogs. 

Experiment     II. 

The  method  of  Ample  rectification,  or  diftilling  the  lower 
wines  into  proof  fpirits  for  fale. 

The  lower  wines  of  the  lafl  experiment,  diftilled  in  a  bath- 
heat,  give  a  higher  rectified  fpirit  than  before;  which  being 
let  down  with  fair  water,  to  a  certain  fize  or  ftandard,  called 
proof,  which  the  malt-diftillers  underftand  by  proof  goods, 
or  their  rectified  malt  fpirit. 

The  inconveniencies  of  this  art,  on  account  of  the  many 
large  veffels  required,  which  increafe  the  labour  and  price  cf 
the  commodity,  might,  perhaps,  be  remedied  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  art,  fubfervient  to  the  malt  diftillers,  and 
confined  to  the  boiling  down  the  malt-wort  to  a  rob  :  where- 
fore we  recommend  it  to  thofe  who  are  (killed  in  this  branch 
of  diftillation,  to  try  whether  a  fpirit  fuperior  to  that  of  treacle 


may  not  be   procured   from  the  rob  of  malt,  prudent!"  pre. 
pared  and  fermented. 

Experiment     III. 
The  art  of  a  rectifier;    by  which  the  proof  goods  are  made 
into  a  cleaner  fpirit,  for  the  finer  ufes  of  the  compounder 
and  apothecary. 

If  three  ounces  of  a  mixture  of  tartar  and  nitre,  calcined  to 
a  blacknefs,  be  added  to  two  gallons  of  the  common  proof- 
ipirit  of  the  laft  experiment,  and  all  that  w;)l  run  in  «n  un- 
interrupted ftream  be  drawn  over  with  a  bath-heat.  This 
fpirit,  made  proof  with  fair  water,  is  the  common  faleable 
proof-goods  of  the  rectifying  diltiller,  when  he  works  to  a 
truth.  If  it  be  defired  ftill  cheaper,  one  of  the  beft  methods 
is,  to  dilute  the  ftrongeft  part,  that  comes  over  firft,  with 
a  large  proportion  of  water,  and  draw  off  the  fpirit  gently 
again  in  balneo,  making  it  up  proof  with  fine  foft  water.  But 
this  gives  the  fpirit  a  naufeous  and  difagreeable  favour  ;  nor 
do  the  rectifiers  know  any  good  method  for  the  purpofe,  be- 
ing little  apprehenftve  that  it  is  the  oil  of  the  malt  rtfidingin 
the  fpirit  which  caufes  all  their  trouble  ;  or  that  it  is  the  ef- 
fential  oil  of  the  fubjecl  which  gives  to  malt- fpirits,  brandies, 
rums,  a::d  arracks,  their  particular  flavour :  for  if,  by  fepa- 
rating  it,  the  fpirit  could  be  rendered  flavnurlefs  and  taftelefs 
it  would  be  fufceptible  of  any  by  the  addition  of  other  ell'en- 
tial  oils,  fo  as  to  refemble  either  French  brandy,  rum,  or 
arrack. 

The  chemifts  have  helped  them  to  a  tolerable  expedient  for 
covering  the  imperfections  which  they  cannot  cleanfc,  viz. 
by  adding  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  a  fmall  proportion  where- 
of gives  an  agreeable  vinolity  to  a  hogfhead  of  fpirit:  but 
this  has  it's  inconvenience  ;  for  the  flavour  is  apt  to  be  loft 
when  the  fpirit  is  kept  in  a  cafk,  though  fuccefsful,  if  well 
flopped  down  in  a  glais. 

The  art  of  the  rectifier  might  be  fet  afide  as  ufelefs,  if  the 
original  malt-diftiller  could  make  his  fpirits  perfect  at  a  fecond 
operation,  as  we  judge  it  might,  and  would  recommend  as 
an  improvement,  firft,  the  brewing  in  perfection  ;  fecondjy 
the  keeping  their  wafh,  after  the  manner  of  ftale  beer,  'till  ic 
has  entirely  loft  it's  malt  flavour,  and  acquired  a  pungent  acid 
vinofity ;  and,  thirdly,  leaving  out  the  lees,  to  diftTl  with  a 
well-regulated  fire.  It  is  fcarce  to  be  conceived  how  agree- 
able a  fpirit  may  be  thus  procured  from  malt,  at  the  very  firft 
diftillation. 

Experiment  IV. 

The  method  of  examining  proof  in  fpirits,  and  detecting  the 
invalidity  of  the  common  way  of  judging  cf  the  purity, 
genuinenefs,  and  goodnefs  of  brandies,  rums,  and  arracks. 

The  common  method,  by  ftriking  a  phial  of  common  proof- 

fpirit  againft   the  palm  of  the  hand,  is  a  mere  fallacy  and 

deception. 

To  present  being  impofed  upon  in  this  way,  we  misht  have 

recourfe  to  the   hydroftatical  ballance  :  a  gallon  of  alcohol  is 

computed  to  weigh  feven  pounds  and  a  half,  and  a  gallon  of 

water  eight  pounds  ;   whence    the  compound  gravity  of  an 

equal   mixture  of  both   may  be   afligned.     See    the   article 

Brandy. 

One  of  the  beft  methods  to  prevent  being  impofed  on,   is  to 

acquire  a  habit  of  judging  by  the  tafte  and  fmejl. 

The  beft  method  of  making  cordial  or  compound  waters. 
Infufe  a  pound  of  frefh  citron- peel  in  two  gallons  of  good 
melaffes  fpirit ;  draw  oft*  the  fpirit  gently  by  the  ftill,  with 
care  to  avoid  the  faints  ;  then  making  up,  as  they  call  it, 
with  foft  water,  fo  as  to  leave  the  liquor  proof,  add  half  a 
pound  of  fine  fugar  ;  and  thus  is  procured  a  genuine  citron- 
water. 

This  is  general,  and  fhews  the  ufual  methods  of  making  all 
the  compound  or  cordial  waters,  by  thofe  called  compoun- 
ders, and  aJfo  by  the  apothecaries. 

The  perfection  of  this  branch  of  diftillation  depends  upon  the 
obfervance  of  a  few  rules,  eafy  to  be  complied  with;  which 
we  fhall  here  lay  down,  as  judging  them  of  confequence  to 
the  improvement  not  only  of  the  art  of  the  compounder,  but 
alfo  of  a  branch  of  pharmacy  and  medicine. 
(1.)  To  ufe  a  well -clean  fed  fpirit,  freed  from  it's  own  cf- 
fential  oil.  For,  as  the  fpirit  is  to  be  impregnated  with  the  ef- 
fential  oil  of  other  ingredients,  it  ought  firft  to  have  depofited 
it's  own. 

(2.)  To  fuit  the  time  of  previous  digeftion  to  the  tenacity  of 
the  ingredients,  or  the  ponderofity  of  their  oil.  Thus  rho- 
dium-wood and  cinnamon  require  longer  digeftion  than  cala- 
mus aromaticus,  or  lemon-peel :  fometimes,  alfo,  cohobation 
proves  neceflary,  as  particularly  in  making  the  ftrong  cinna- 
mon-water. 

(3.)  To  fuit  the  fire,  or  ftrength  of  the  diftillation,  to  (he 
ponderofity  of  the  oil  intended  to  be  raifed  with  the  fpirit. 
Thus  cinnamon  water  fhould  be  diftilled  offbrifker  than  the 
fpirit  of  mint  or  baum. 

(4.)  That  a  due  proportion  of  only  the  fine  eflential  oil  of 
the  ingredients  be  thoroughly  united  with  the  fpirit,  fo  as  to 
keep  out  the  groller  and  lefs  fragrant  oil. 

6  This 
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Th;s  may  be  chiefly  effected  by  leaving  out  the  faints,  nnd 
ni.ikm  j  U|>  to  flrong  proof  witn  fine  (bit  wat.-i,  in  theii  ftead. 
And  on  the  ol  fervai  ce  of  thefe  four  cafy  rules,  tht-  perfection 
r»f  cite  .nt  of  compound  diftillation  feems  to  depends 
The  addition  ol  fine  lugar,  being  p1  little  moment,  may  be 
ufed  oi  omitted  occafionally.  And,  if  thefe  direc"ti<  n  be 
nbicivcd,  there  will  be  no  need  of  fining  down  cordial  waters 
wnh  .ilium,  whiteBof  eggs,  <>r  the  like,  as  .hey  will  be  pie- 
Andy  bnghty  facet,  and  plealant-rafted,  without  farther 
trouble. 

Remarks. 

1.  We  learn  from  our  prefent  inquiry,  that  inflammable  fpi- 
nts  are  produced  by  vmous  fermentation. 

2.  That  the  action  of  fermentation  produces  fuch  a  change 
in  the  wain,  as  rendeis  it  (eparahlc  by  fire  into  teveral  jjor- 
|jons  of  matters,  befides  rl.e  n.  flammable  fpirir,  fpecifi  ally 
different  from  what  the  liquor  would  have  afroidcd  without 
t'ei  ini  .illation. 

3.  That,  it  different  times  of  diflillatiori,  there  comes  over 
a  I  quor  ol  different  properties,  viz.  fi  It,  an  extr-  me)y  acrid, 
aromatic,  and  biting  one,  wlixh  goes  off  by  degrees,  and 
ends  in  acidity. 

4.  That  1I1  art  of  malt-diftilling  may  be  confiderably  im- 
proved, (i.)  By  reducing  the  brewing  and  fermenting  parts 
to  one  operation  ;  (2)  by  di  Hilling  flow  ;  and,  (3.)  by  keep- 
ing   ut  the  grofs  oil  ol  the  lub|cct. 

5.  That  this  art  may  be  lur.her  unproved,  by  fermenting  a 
clear,  well  brewed  wut,  and  keeping  it  to  be  ftale. 

<j  That  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  malt  diflilhng  requires 
tiie  afliltance  ol  a  new  one,  to  produce  a  kind  of  treacle  from 
malt. 

7.  That  the  eflential  oil  of  the  vegetable  fubjecl  is  what  gives 
16  all  fpirits  tl\cir  particular  odours  and  flavours. 

8.  That  the  fined  and  moil  efficacious  part  of  this  oil,  alwavs 
lilts  hill  in  d  ff.llation. 

i).  That  the  purity  of  the  fpirit,  merely  fuch,  greatly  depends 
on  their  being  cleanfed  fiift  of  their  euential  oil,  next  of  the 
fehl<    ". 

jo.    That  brandies  are  a  mixture  of  one  half  water,  and  the 

other  alcoh  >!  •,   and,  therefore,  their  water  may   be   conimo- 

1  '.ind,   upon  exportation  or  carriage. 

11.  I  hat  the  pej action  of  rectification  depends  upon   find 
if»H  out  .1  lnn;ilc  method  ol  lepaiating   all  the  oil   and  water 
■rem  a  fpirit. 

12.  Thai  a  lure  method  of  determining  the  flrength  of  bran- 
dies, is  by  deflagration,  or  burning  away  the  r  alcohol  j  then 
examining  the  remaining  phlegm  by  weight  or  meafure. 

IS  PiLXER,  he  who  dithlleth,  or  workeih  in  that  part  of 
eheniilhy,  which,  by  means  or  fire,  railed  to  certain  degrees, 
feparates,  and  draws,  fiom  mixtures,  waters,  fpirits,  tflenccs, 
and  extracts. 

Phyliciansand  apothecaries  cannot  difpenfe  without  moft  of 
the  chemical  operations  performed  by  diftillation  j  and  many 
•rtizans  require  tor  their  work  oils,  ftrong  waters,  and  divers 
Other  drugs,  that  are  diflilled  by  the  alembic. 
Diftillation,  fo  ufeful  both  for  health  and  tiade,  may  never- 
iheleib  be  very  contrary  to  both,  by  the  ill  ule  that  is  cali'y 
made  ol  it  ;  f »>r,  as  it  lupplies  excellent  remedies  for  the  con- 
feryation  of  life,  and  drugs  for  feveral  manufactures,  fo  like 
wife  the  dcadheft  poifons  are  prepared  by  it,  and  waters  that 
change  and  diflblve  metals  for  puiification. 
To  p  event  the  ill  effects  of  an  operation  otherwife  fo  necef- 
fary,  feveral  oid. nances,  decrees,  and  regulations,  have  been 
made,  efpecially  for  the  cuy  of  Paris,  where  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  have  furnaces,  alembics,  retorts,  recipients,  and 
Other  veflcls  and  utenfils  proper  for  that  part  of  chemiftry, 
without  letters  obtained  from  the  king,  or  permiffions  from 
the  magiftrates,  or,  laflly,  unlefs  he  be  received  mailer  in  the 
company  of  dillillers  there  eliablifhed. 

The  royal  ordinances,  and  regulations  of  the  police,  per- 
mitting thofe  only  to  diftil  who  have  obtained  letters,  are 
ancient,  and  have  been  often  renewed  ;  but,  with  reflect  to 
the  company  of  dillillers,  it  is  new,  having  not  fubliited  a 
Century. 

Of  the  company  of  dillillers  at  Paris. 

The  decree  of  the  court  of  coins,  which  erected  that  company 
into  a  (worn  body,  and  gave  tru  ftatutes,  is  dated  the  5m  ol 
"piil,    1639  :   the  mailers  are  there  fliled  mailers  of  the  ait 

id  craft   of    dillilleis   of  ftrong   waters,  brandy,  and   other 

aters,  fpirits  and  elTences,  circumftances  and  dependences. 
fi  the  city  and  ("uburbs  of  Paris. 

hey  cot.fift  oi  25  articles.  Two  jurats,  called  alfo  wardens 
the  craft,  of  whom  one  is  elecled  every  year,  are  to  lee  to 

ie  performance  of  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  two  cldrll 

Khelors. 

'hefe  jurats  have  a  right  to  vifu  not  only  mailers,  but  all  who 

E tactile  chemical  d  (filiations,   and  others  who  keep  i'Tnaces 
id  laboratories  for  diftilling,  mailers  ajnd  refiners  of  the  Mint 
excepted.      Befides  thele  vifiis   of  the   jurats,   they  are  m:.de; 
from  time  to  time,  by  two  officers  of  the  court  oi  coins,  ex- 
prelslv  deputed  fur  thofe  exrawdinary  vifira, 
Voul. 


No  one  may  exercife  (he  trade  of  a  diflillcr,  unlef>  he  is  maf- 
ic 1,  iK.r  be  received  mailer,  unlets  he  has  lerved  Ins  appierr- 
ticcfliip. 

Apprentices  may  not  be  bound  for  lefs  than  four  years,  and 
mult  aiterwaids  fervc  two  years  as  journeymen,  beloic  they 
take  their  freedom. 

Each  mailer  can  take  but  one  apprentice  at  a  time. 
Every  apprentice,  not  a  matter's  fon,  muft  peiform  a  mafler- 
picce  of    work  before  he  can  receive  his  freedom;  a  mafter's 
ton,  however,  is  to  produce  vouchers  of  hij  four  years  fcrvice, 
either  with  his  father  or  tome  other. 

The  mafter  piece  is  made  in  pretence  of  the  jurats,  and  a 
counlellor  ol  the  court  of  coins. 

Bcfide  what  relates  to  diftillation,  ttv-  candidate  is  to  be  ex* 
ainined,  whether  he  can  read  and  write,  and  to  fliew  by  cer- 
tificate that  he  is  24  years  of  aec.  Matters  Ions  are  not 
exempt  Iroin  thefe  two  articles,  no  more  than  from  the  new 
txamen  that  all  are  to  undergo,  when  they  appear  at  the  court 
to  take  the  oath. 

Widows,  continuing  fuch,  may  have  furnaces,  and  keep 
journeymen,   but  not  bind  apprentices. 

Matter  diibUeia  are  permitted  to  diffii  all  forts  of  ftrong  waters, 
Oils,  (pints,  and  tffences,  except  aqua  regia,  winch   all  per- 
fons,  ol  what  quality  foevtr,   are  prohibited  to  make  Ol 
left  11  fhould  be  ufed  to  dimimlli  the  coin,  without  altering 
the  im,  refs. 

'I  he  matters  are  obliged  to  keep  a  regifter  of  the  quantit)  of 
ftiong   waters  they   vend,  and   of  the  qualm,    names,  and 
abode  of  the  ptrfons  to  whr  m  fold,  and  not  to  lei)  more  than 
two  pounds  at  a  time,  without  perm  Eon  ot  the  court,   unl.fi 
to  the  matters  of  the  Mm1,  and  10  'he  refiners 
They  may  not  lend   their  furnaces,  nor    fuffrr  foreigners  to 
woik  at  them  at  home,  with<  ut  peimiflion  likewife obtained, 
and  are  even  obliged  »,  gtlre  notice  t  •  the  couit  of  coins,  of 
peilons  whom  the.  k  iow  to  have  a  laboratory  aid  luriucc, 
without  having  had  letters  or  permiifion. 
Foreign  merchandizes  a:e  to  be  brought  by  the  merchants  to 
the  company's  couit,  to  be  viewed ;  no  difliller  oi  Paris  may 
buy  them,  nor  foreign  dealer  fell,  before  fuch  infptdlion. 
Laftly,  all  contcfts  relating   to  the  laid  trade,  the  vifitations 
ot  jurat-,  mailers,  apprentices,  and  journeymen,  are  to   (,e 
nterred  to  the  o  urt  of  monies,  to  which   alone  the  cogni- 
7.jiicc  is  referved,  on  pun  of  500  livies  fine. 
Diftdlers  in  brandies,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  is  one  of  the  quali- 
fications that  the  maitcr  vinegar-makeis  ol  Paris  take  in  their 
llatutcs. 

A  fhort  hillory  of  the  laws  of  England  in  regard  to  Dillillers. 

Stat.  10  and  11  W.  III.  cap.  4.  A  dift'ller  (hall  not  keep  any 
private  pipe,  Hop- cock,  &c.  by  which  liquors  fit  for  diftilla- 
tion may  be  conveyed  from  one  back,  or  vefiel  to  ai. other, 
under  the  penalty  of  100 1,  and  officers  of  the  excife,  with  a 
conftable,  &c.  may  dig  and  break  up  the  ground,  or  other 
place,  to  learch  .or  fuch  pipes,  &c.  which  fhall  be  feized  as 
forfeited,  &c. 

6  Geo.  I.  cap.  20.  Dillillers  to  make  an  entry  of  all  ware-- 
houies  for  keeping  brandv,  on  pa;n  of  20 1.  and  forfeiture  of 
the  liquor ;  and  no  brandy  fhall  be  fold  but  in  places  entered, 
under  penalty  of  40s.  a  gallon. 

2  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  An  excife  duty  of  5  s.  per  gallon  to  be 
paid  by  diflule.s  for  all  mixed  or  compound  waters  called  gin, 
geneva,  ccc.  and  entries  made  of  flills  and  Hill  houfes,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  20  1.  Retailers  of  thefe  liquors,  felling  lefs 
than  a  gall  in,  to  take  out  a  licence  at  the  chef  excife -office, 
and  pay  20 1.  yearly,  or  fhall  forfeit  50 1.  But  waters  ufed 
by  apothecaries,  and  arrack,  rum,  citron  water,  Infh  ufque- 
baugh,  Sec.  are  excepted. 

3  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  Cyder,  &c.  ufed  in  diftilling  ftrong  wa- 
ters, fhall  be  exempted  from  tie  duty  of  excife;  but  dillil- 
lers, uiing  it  in  any  other  way  but  diftillation,  are  liable  to 
5I.  penalty. 

6  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  Duty  on  compound  waters  or  fpirits, 
and  French  brandy,  &C.  taken  off,  and  other  duties  granted, 
of  1  s.  and  2  s.  a  gallon,  to  be  raifed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  excife  upon  beer,  &c.  and  dillilleis  or  others  may  export 
(pints  drawn*  from  corn  of  Great  Britain,  without  o-her 
mix.ure,  and,  on  oath  that  duties  are  paid,  fhali  be  allowed 
a  drawback  of  4 1.  iSs.  pei  ton,  Sec. 

9  Ge^.  II.  Cap.  23.  No  perfon  to  retail  brandy,  rum,  or 
geneva,  by  .my  name,  in  lefs  quantity  than-  iwo  gallons, 
without  full  taking  out  licences,  and  pajing  50 1.  to  the 
next  office  of  excilc,  &c.  on  penalty  of  iool.  and  peifons 
retailing  thefe  fpiriruous  liquors  to  pay  a  duty  of  20  s.  per 
gallon  :  fuch  retailers  are  to  make  a  true  entry  of  all  their 
warehoui'es,  fhops,  ceilais,  &c.  under  the  penalty  of  20 1. 
and  40 s.  for  every  gallon  of  liquor  concealed;  and  officers 
for  the  faid  duties  have  power  to  enter  warehouies,  and  take 
an  account  thereof. 

If  any  penon  who  rtMs  goods,  wares,  or  provifions  by  retail, 
do  give  away  any  fpirituc  ^s  liquors  to  fervants,&c.  it  iha  I  be 
deemed  a  retailing  them :  and  no  pet  fon  fhall  hawk,  or  lell 
brandv,  cxc.  ..bout  the  ftreets,  highways,  or  fields,  in  ar,-y 
wheelbarn  w  or  bafket,  or  on  a  bulk,  ftall,  or  fried,  &c.  on 
pain  uf  lot.  being  convicted  before  a  juftice;  and,  not  pay - 
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ing  it,  to  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  c&rredion  for  two 
months. 

This  ad  (hall  not  extend  to  phyficians  or  apothecaries,  &c. 
as  to  any  fpirituous  liquors  uled  in  medicines,  nor  to  charge 
with  duties  aqua  vita;  retailed  in  Scotland  :  and  perfons  who 
have  been  diftillers  feven  years,  may  exercife  any  other  trade, 
&c. 

to  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  Forfeitures  impofed  on  unlawful  retailers 
of  fpirituous  liquors,  &c.  to  be  recovered  and  mitigated  as 
by  laws  of  excife,  except  otherwife  ordained  by  9  Geo.  II. 
cap.  23. 

And,  where  offenders  cannot  pay  fines,  the  commifiioners  to 
advance  rewards  for  information,  and  fuch  offenders  to  be 
whipped. 

II  Geo.  II.  cap.  26.  The  occupiers  of  any  houfe,  or  place, 
where  fpirituous  liquors  are  fold,  if  privy  thereto,  to  be 
judged  retailers,  and  forfeit  jooI.  and  perfons  to  the  number 
of  five  that,  in  a  riotous  manner,  aflimble  to  brat  or  wound 
informers,  or  refcue  offenders,  fhall  be  gui  ty  of  felony,  f-nd 
tranfported :  and,  if  any  officer  of  the  peace  refufes  to  be 
aiding  in  execution  of  thefe  acts,  he  fhall  forfeit  20 1.  to  be 
levied  by  dilirefs  and  fale. 

16  Geo.  II.  cap.  8.  The  duties  laid  by  flat.  9  Geo.  II.  cap. 
23.  are  repealed.  No  perfon  (hall  retail  any  diftilled  fpiritu- 
ous liquors,  without  firft  taking  out  a  licence  from  the  com- 
miffioners  of  excife,  &c.  and  paying  20  s.  yearly,  under  the 
penalty  of  10 1.  or  to  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction, 
and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  two  months.  Thefe  licences  are 
to  be  granted  only  to  perfons  who  keep  taverns,  vidtualling- 
houfes,  inns,  coffee-houfes,  or  alehoufes. 

17  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  But  if  fuch  tavern-men,  &c.  fhall  af- 
terwards, during  his  licence,  exercife  the  trade  of  a  diftiller, 
grocer,  or  chandler,  or  keep  a  brandy- fhop  for  fale  of  fpiri- 
tuous liquors,  his  licence  fhall  be  void,  and  he  forfeit  iol. 
for  every  offence. 

19  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  Additional  duties  to  be  paid  on  fpiri- 
tuous liquors  over  and  above  what  is  already  payable. 

For  every  gallon  of  low  wines,  or  fpirits  of  the  fiift  extrac- 
tion, drawn  from  foreign  materials,  3d.  drawn  from  wafh 
made  of  malt,  1  d.  drawn  from  brewers  wafh,  a  half-penny  ; 
drawn  from  any  other  Englifh  materials,  three-farthings;  for 
every  gallon  of  fpirits  made  of  wine  or  cyder  imported,  3d. 
made  of  any  other  materials,  three  half-pence.  Low  wmes 
drawn  from.  molafTes  only,  and  fpirits  drawn  from  fuch  low 
wines,  not  fubject.  to  this  additional  duty. 

20  Geo.  II.  cap.  39.  Diftillers  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 
may  have  licences  for  retailing  fpirituous  liquors,  on  payment 
of  5  1.  yearly.  Diftillers  in  partneifhip  to  have  but  one  li- 
cence. Diftiller  not  to  have  a  licenct,  unlefs  inhabiting  within 
the  city  of  London,  paying  church  and  poor's  ra.es  tor  the 
value  of  20 1.  per  ann.  and,  inhabiting  in  any  parts  of  the 
bills  of  mortality,  he  pay  thofe  rates  for  the  value  of  10 1. 
per  ann.  Diftiller  retailing  but  in  his  own  fhop,  and  in 
more  than  one  fhop,  or  permitting  tippling  in  his  lhop,  hou'e, 
or  any  place  thereunto  belonging,  forfeits  10 1.  and  every 
perfon  found  tippling  there  fhall  foifeit  20  s. 

DORSETSHIRE,  has  Somerfetfhire  and  Wiltfhire  on  the 
north  ;  Devonfhire,  and  fome  part  of  Somerfetfhire,  on  the 
weft ;  Hampshire  on  the  eaft ;  and  the  Englifh  Channel  on 
the  fouth  ;  and  is  about  150  miles  in  circumference. 
It  is  efteemed  one  of  the  pleafanteft  counties  in  the  kingdom. 
The  air  is  fomewhat  (harp  on  the  hills,  mild  and  plealant  on 
the  coaft:,  and  healthy  almoft  throughout.  The  foil  in  the 
vallies  is  rich,  both  in  pafture  and  arable,  and  the  downs  and 
hills  feed  an  incredible  number  of  fheep,  fome  of  the  largeft 
and  finefr  brought  to  Smithfield  market,  both  for  flefh  and 
wool.  It  produces  hemp  and  flax,  and  great  quantities  of 
cloth  are  made  here,  both  woollen  and  linen ;  and  is  famous 
for  it's  plenty  of  excellent  ftone,  in  the  quarries  at  Port- 
land and  Purbeck,  in  the  laft  of  which  marble  has  been 
found  fometimes.  Many  kinds  of  ufeful  earth  are  difperfed 
up  and  down  the  country,  particularly  the  beft  tobacco-pipe 
clay,  about  Pool  and  Wareham,  and  exported  to  London, 
Chefter,  &c. 

It's  principal  rivers  are  the  Stower,  Frome,  Piddle,  Lyddon, 
Dullifh,  and  Allen,  whence  they  are  fupplied  with  all  foits  of 
river-fifh,  as  from  their  ports  with  fea-fifh;  and  the  rocks  on 
the  coaft  abound  with  famphire  and  eringo. 

Dorchester,  the  fhire-town,  has  almoft  loft  the  broad  cloth 
manufacture,  for  which  it  was  once  fo  famous,  and  it's  ferge- 
trade  is  not  very  confiderable ;  but  the  townfmen  make  great 
profit  by  their  fheep,  of  which  no  lefs  than  600,000  are  faid 
to  be  fed  within  fix  miles  round  the  town.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  their  downs  abound  with  thyme,  and  other  aromatic  her- 
bage, fo  nounfhing  that  their  ewes  generally  bring  two  lambs ; 
for  which  reafon  they  are  bought  up  by  the  farmers  of  the  eaft 
part  of  England,  and  even  Banftead  Downs,  fo  famed  for 

'  good  mutton,  are  fupplied  hence. 

LyME-Rp.gis  is  a  fine  harbour  in  the  Channel,  with  a  key  in- 
ferior to  none  in  England.  It  had  formerly  a  very  flounfh- 
ing  trade  to  r  ranee,  Spam,  &c.  and  the  cuftoms  amounted 
fome  years  to  16,000 1,  but  it  ftands  on  fuch  a  high  fteep 
rock,  that  the  merchants  are  forced  to  lade  and  unlade  their 

'  goods  at  a  piace  called  the  Cobb,  a  quaucr  of  a  mile  from  it, 
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which  cofts  a  great  deal  to  maintain;  and  that  psrt  of  the 
town  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  is  1,  low,  that  at 
fpring-tides,  the  cellars,  &c.  are  overflowed  jo  or  12  leet 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  inhabitants. 

Weymouth  is  a  place  of  fome  fade  ftill,  though  not  fo  con- 
fiderable as  formerly,  the  high  duties  on  French  goods  haiMm 
fpoiled  it  in  this,  and  all  the  ports  on  the  fouth  of  England? 
where  a  clandeftine  one  too  much  prevaib.  The~i\cw- 
foundland  trade  thrives  here;  and  it's  wine  trade  is  alfo  con- 
fiderable. 

Pool  is  a  populous  and  rich  town,  being  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable poits  in  the  weft  of  England.  Here  is  plenty  «,t  good 
fifh,  particularly  large  oyflers/ which,  it  is  oblerved,  have 
more  and  bigger  pearls,  than  any  others  in  England  ;  »reat 
numbers  of  ihem  pickled  aie  fent  not  only  to  London,  but  to 
the  Weft-Indies,  Spain,  Italy,  kc. 

DOVER-PIER  and  RYE-HARBOUR. 

Duties  for  the  repair  of  Dover-Pier  and  Rye-H„rbour. 

By  11  and  12  W.  III.  cap.  5.  granted  horn  1  May  i7ooJ 
to  1  May  1709.  '  '<*| 

By  2  and  3  Ann.  cap.  7.  continued  from  30  April  irco/to 
I  May  1718.  '  <*»■' 

By  4  Geo.  I.  cap.  13.  thence  continued  to  j  My  1727.' 
By  9  Geo,  I.  cap.  30.  continued  from  1  May  1723,  to  1  Mayl 
1744,  unlefs  the  harbours  be  repaired  and  lecured  Gorier.  j 
This  duty  was  firft  granted  for  raifing  30,100!.  towards  the 
repair  of  Dover-Harbour  only:  but  by  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  30. 1 
and  10  Geo.  I.  cap.  7.  is,  from  the  ift  of  May  1723,  to  ue 
collected  for,  and  appropriated  to,  the  repair  of  Dover  andl 
Rye-Harbours  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

Th>  du'ies. 


Rye; 
of — o 


0  1 


Dover 

Sea-coals,  for  every  chalder,  and  grind- 
ftones,  for  every  ton         —  —         o 

The  tons  or  chalder  v>  be  accounted  accord- 
ing to  the  entry  of  goods  ac  the  cuftom- 
houfe. 

All  other  good?,  for  every  ton  of  the  bur- 
den of  the  fhip  001  —0  O 

Which  du'ies  are  payable  by  the  matter  or  owner  of  even 
fhip  or  vcftel,  of  the  burden  of  twenty  tons  or  upwards,  an< 
iiot  exceeding  three  hundred  tons,  tor  every  loacng  ai.d 
charging  within  this  realm,  for,  from,  to,  or  by  Dover,  oJ 
coming  into  the   haibour    there  (even  f  fuch  fhips  are  bu] 
trarcfient  fhips,  whith    put  into   pott,  and   lie   for  winds 
orders,  without  making  any  report,  yet  take  in   ftores  anc 
provifions)  not  having  a  cocket  (or  certificate)  teftifymg  th« 
payment  before  that  voyage;  except  fuch  veflels  as  are  ]*der 
with  Purbeck  or  Portland  ftones,  or  flups   belong. ng  to  tf 
ports    cf  Weymouth,    Melcomb  Reois,    and    Lyme-Regi 
producing  cemficares  made  upon  oath  before  the  refpecth 
mayors,  under   the  corporation's   common  ftal,  That  th< 
owners  are  inhabitants  of  thofe  corporations,  or  fhips,  E\glil 
buil.,  and  manned  according  to  the  act  of  navigation,! 
longing  to  Great  Yarmouth,   producing  certificates   m; 
upon  oath  before  thebadiffs,  under  the  feal  of  the  office,  Th; 
the  owners,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  ate  inhabitants  of  tl 
faid  corporation;  or  flups  belonging  to  Ramfgate,  producii 
certificates,  made  upon  oath  before  the  mayor  of  the  coil 
ration,  of  which  the  faid  port  is  a  member,  That  the  ms 
part  of  the  owners  are  inhabitants  thereof.     But  coafters 
fifhermen  are  not  to  pay  thefe  duties  oftener  than  once  in  ai 
one  year,  unlefs  they  fhall -at  any  time  difcharge  or  load  ar 
goods,  from,  or  to,  foreign  parts;  in  which  cafe,  they 
pay  only  for  fuch  foreign  voyages. 

The  Dover  duty  is  to  be  paid  to  the  cuftomer  or  collector 
the  cuftoms,  or  their  deputies,  and  the  Rye  dutv,  to 
perfons  as  the  mayor  and  jurats  cf  Rye  fhall  appoint  (whic 
is  generally  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms)  in  the   port  whei 
the  fhip  fhall  fet  forth  or  arrive,  before  the  loading  or  ut 
loading  of  the  goods :  therefore,   at  ihe  time  of  entry  of  ar 
fhip,  inwards,  outwards,  or  coaftwife,  and   before  the  ent'jj 
of  the  goods,  the  faid  collector  or  receiver  muft  demand  at 
receive  the  fame :  unlefs  the  veffel  be  a  coafter,  and  the  ms 
ter  or  owner  does  produce  a  certificate,  whereby  it  fhall ; 
pear,  that  the  duties  have  been  paid  within  twelve  months. 
And,  in  order  to  difcovcr  the  true  burden  of  every  fhip, 
cording  to  which  thefe  duties  ought  to  be  paid,  upon  h  r: 
rival   at,  or  departure  from,  any  port,  the  collector  muft 
quire  the  fame  to  be  confirmed  upon  the  oath  of  the  nul 
or  owner  in  the  following  manner : 

James  Bell  maketh  oath,  That  the  burden  of  the  fhip 
Providence  of  London,  whereof  he  is  m after  [or  owner}  nc 
bound  for  [or  lately  arrived  from]  Rotterdam,  doth  not  e\ 
cced  eighty  tons. 

Signed — James 
Jurat  apud  Southampton,  9  die 

Jan.  1730,  coram  nie 
m   .  A.  B.'  Colkcfor. 
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According  to  which  burden,-  thr  collector  is  to  demand  and 
receive  the  duty  of  the  matter  or  own'-f  ,  and,  upon  receipt 
thereof,  mutt  tefiify  the  fame  by  a  ccitificate  under  his  hand, 
in  the  following  form  ; 

Port  of  Southampton. 
Thefe' are  to  certify,  That  James  Bell  hath  this  day  paid  the 
Dover-Pier  duty  of  one  pern  y  pei  ton,  and  the  Rye-Har- 
bnur  duty  of  two  peine  pu  ton,  for  ibu  fhip  Providence  of 
London  *,  burden  eighty  tons,  whereof  he  [or  B.  C.J  is 
matter  for  [or  fiom]  Rotterdam.  Dated  the  ninth  of  Ja- 
nuary 1730. 

1        .  A.  B.  Colleaor. 

•  If  the  veflel  be  a  coaflcr  or  a  filhin,*  veflel,  there  mull  be 
here  add-d — being  a  cuafti  g  or  fifhing  veJfcl. 

So  that   ii  fucii  v<  flel  (hall  put  into  any  other  por  ,  durin? 
that  voyage,  to  load  01  discharge  any  goods,  it  may  appear  to 
th'-  collector  tiiere,  that  thefe  duties  have  been  already  pap 
and,  unlefs  fuch  ce  tificatcs  can  be  produced,  the  duties  mull 
at  all  times  be  demanded  and  received. 

JJpo  -  the  receipt  of  any  money  tor  rhefe  duties,  a  fair  and 
tiue  en  v  th  m  of  mutt  be  .otthwith  made,  in  a  pr<  per  bo  >k 
to  be  kept  lor  that  purpoft;  from  which,  at  the  end  of  every 
quaru-.,  mutt  be  tranferibed  an  account,  in  o  d^r  to  be  for  h- 

w    .1  tra"lhiUted  t  >  Mr. ,  who,  by  the  warden  and  affift 

a  it  t  I  Dover -Harbour,  and  by  the  commiflioners  and  truftees 
of  iCyt. -Harbour,  is  defiied,   authorized,    and   appointed  to 

Port  of  South-  7    An  account  of  all  fhips  and  vefllL  whi-  h  have 

amplon.  J        by  Dover ;  and  the  du.ies  towards  the  repair 

at  Lady-day  i  731,  for  lUkh  of  the  (aid  veflei 

*_  h  ^  L'halders 
Of  what         lVbfters 
place.  names. 


>Z  3 


Dates  of 
entry. 


Shipsnames. 


9  Jan. 
•5  j  m, 

3  i'eb. 
1  7  Feb. 

^  March. 


Providence 

Indultry 
Reward 
Change 

Delight 


16  Maah.Diligence 
22  MarchiHope 


i.ondon 

Huil 

Gowes 

BrUlol 

Ramfga< 

Lynn 
Pool 


J    Bell 

v'  Cowley 
G    H  .ward 
W.  Web 


I.Bell 

**    Hopkins 
v.l  hornton 


»=    n   % 


of  coals 
ton:.  . 
done 


Tons 
80 


16 
150 


150 


infpsdt  into  the  management  and  collecting  of  thefe  ri; 
in  the  feVer*]  ports  of  this  kingdom,  and  t<>  act  and  d  >  all 
things  neceflary  (or  the  better  collecting  and  receiving  the  full 
of  the  afoiefaid  duties  ;  and  with  whom  the  collectors  are,  in 
all  cafes,  for  the  fervice  of  the  faid  dutic?,  to  advife  and  cor- 
refpond  :  but,  if  it  fhould  fo  happen,  that  there  has  not 
any  money  at  all  collected,  a  mil- account  mutt  be  fent  up  in 
the  ulual  form. 

And,  as  to  the  money  fo  received,  it  mutt  from  time  to  time, 
as  faff  as  it  comes  to  the  collector's  hands,  or  at  the  end.  of 
ever  month  at  fartheft,  be  remitted  to  the  receiver-general 
and  cafhier  of  his  maj<:tty's  cuttoms,  in  the  port  of  London, 
in  order  to  be  by  him  paid  to  the  refpedtive  treafurers  of  Dover 
and  Rye  Harbours. 

*  Aid,  in  coniideratfon  of  the  trouble  which  the  collectors 
or  receivers  aie  at,  in  receiving  and  accounting  for  thefe  du- 
ties, they  are  to  have  an  allowance  of  one  fhilling  and  fix- 
pence  in  the  pound,  our  of  the  monev  by  them  collected  ; 
b:fides  a  reimbursement  of  any  reafonablc  expences  that  fhall 
bi  thought  neceiTaiy  in  the  employment  of  boats,  &c.  in  col- 
lecting thefe  duties  from  tranfttrnt  fhips. 

•  g  Geo.  I.  eac.  30.   $.  12.    and   orders  of    the   wardens, 
commiflioncrs,  &c.  dated  1  and  3  July  1729. 

The  form  of  the  aforefaid  account  of  thefe  duties,  mutt  be 
as  follows,  remembering  to  d.itinguifh  what  is  received  for 
tranfient  fhips. 

laden  or  difcharged  any  goods  in  ths  port,  to,  for,  from,  or 
of  Dover  and  Rye  Harbours  ;  colhcted  in  the  .  aarter  ending 
s  as  arc  liable  thereto. 

Dates  of   certifua tea 

coaiters  jrfifh    men,  01 

exempt  mips,  and    by 
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.eafonsof  ron-pa  m. 
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Duties. 


Dover. 


J-dei  ourden 


f  Exempted  per  rerti 
ficae   Of     A.    B 
)       mayor  of  C.da'ed 

3  Febr.  172:     — 


I 

f  Pnda:Biitfoli2Dec  ) 
<  lall,  as  per  certifi  > 
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o     4   ll| 
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1.  s.    - 
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0  9  it 

OOO 

1  5     © 

0  O     C 

1  e    o 
000 
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Per  Contra 


And,  at  the  bottom  of  the  aforefaid  account,  in  the  book,  mutt  be  formed  an  account  current  of  that 
in  the  following  form,  viz. 

The  commiflioners  of  the  Dover  and  Rye  Harbour  duties. 
30  Jan.  To  remittance  to  Hen.   Selwwi,    E  q;  "J       Dt. 

receiver-general  of  his  mr.j«.fty's  cut  f   _ 

toms,  per  bill  of  A.  B.  on  B.  C.  at  f  J 

ten  days  after  fight         •  J 

28  Feb.  To  ditto,  per  bilfof  C.  D.  on  D.  E.  ?    % 

at  twelve  days  aftc    fight       —  j 

24  Mar.  To  ditto,  per  bill  of  E.  F.  on  F.  G.  at  )  ^ 


—  4  19  ic[ 
quarter's  collection, 


ten  days  after  fight       — 
To  poundage  on  the  receipt  of  this  quarter  076 


To  ballance  due  from  the  collector,  or  J 


be  carried  to  next  quarter's  account 


5  II     0 


By  ballance  from  laft  quarter's  account         — 
By  the  receipt   of  this  quarter  as  by  account 


Cr. 
1.   s.     d. 
O    II      il 

1 4  19  i°t 


5  n     o 
A.  B.  Collector. 


But,  on  the  tranfeript  or  duplicate,  which  is  to  be  tranf- 

mitted  to  Mr. ,  the  title  of  this  account  current  mutt  be 

changed,  by  making  the  collector  debtor  for  what  the  com- 
.iniffioncrs  are  here  made  creditors,  and  creditor  for  what  they 
Mre  here  made  debtors.  And,  at  the  bottom  thereof,  the 
truth  of  the  faid  account  mult  be  confirmed  by  the  oath  of 
the  collector,  cuftcmer,  01  o;her  perfofi,  who  actually  made 
the  collection,  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

A.  B.  collector  of  his  majefty's  cuftcms  in  the  port  of  South- 
ampton, maketh  oath.  That  the  above  ftate  of  the  collection 
of  the  duties,  payable  for  the  repair  of  Dover  and  Rye-Har- 
bours, as  now  rendered  and  fubferibed  by  me,  contains  a  juft 
•  and  tiue  account  of  all  the  money  collected  for  thofe  duties, 
at  this  port,  during  the  faid  quarter  ;  and  that  the  feveral 
difburfements,  therein  charged,  were  actually  paid,  and  were 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  fervice  of  that  revenue; 

Jurat  apud  Southampton,  A.  B. 

27   die   Martii,   1731, 
coram  me 


B.C.  Comptroller. 


I 


For  the  penalties  on  neglecting  or  refufing  to  collet  thefe  du- 
ties, or  putting  the  laws  in  execution  &c.  I  muft  refer  to 
the  feveral  acts  which  granted  and  c  ntinued  >he  fame,  as 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  head. 
DOWNS,  a  road  near  the  coaft  of  Deal,  in  Kent,  through 
which  fhipping  pafs  in  going  out  anr  returning  home,  and 
frequently  make  fome  ftay  ;  here  aJfo  Iquadroi.s  of  men  of 
war  commonly  rendezvous. 

R    E    M   A   R    K.  S. 

Concerning  foreign  fhips  unlading  wines,  &c.  in  the  Downs. 
By  an  act  12  Car.  II.  for  the  ncreafing  (hipping  and  navi- 
gation, it  is  enacted,  &c.  That  no  wi  es  fhall  be  imported 
into  England,  in  any  fhip  what!<. ever,  but  in  fuch  as  do '  truly 
and  without  fraud  belong  to  the  people  thereof  j  except  fuch 
for  ijp  fhips  as  are  the  built  of  that  country  <,f  which  the  faid 
Wines  are  the  growth,  under  the  penalty  of  lofs  of  fhip  and 
goods,  provided  that,  fcr  prevention  of  frauds  in  concealing 
alien's  goods,  all  wines  imported  in  any  other  fhip  or  veflel, 
than  which  doth  truly  and  without  naud  belong  to  England, 
lhall  be  deemed  alien's  goods,  payable  ftranger's  cuftcms. 

By 


DOW 

By. the  faia  aft  it  is  further  provided,  That  no  foreign  built 
(hip  flu!  I  be  deemed  to  pal's  as  a  (hip  to  England  belonging*  or 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  fuch  a  fh  p  or  veliel,  until  fueh  time 
that  he  or  they,  claiming  the  faid  (hip  to  be  thetis,  fhall  make 
it  appear  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  cuft  >nu,  that  l.e  or  they 
are  not  aliens  ;  and  (hall  have  taken  an  oath  before  luch  of 
fleers,  that  luch  fliip  or  v'efltl  was,  bona  fid*,  without  fraud, 
bought  for  a  va'uable  confederation,  and  that  no  foreigner 
hath  any  fhare  therein  ,  that  upon  luch  oa  h  he  or  they  ihall 
receive,  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  (aid  (  fficers,  a  certi- 
ficate, wheitby  fuch  fhip  or  v e ill  1  may  for  the  future  pafs, 
and  be  deemed  as  a  (hip  belong. ng  to  the  faid  port,  and  en- 
joy the  privilege  of  fuch  a  fliip  or  vcfleJ. 

By  the  aft  of  frauds,  14  Car.  II.  (Or  the  better  increafe  of 
{hipping  and  navigation,  it  is  enafted,  That  the  officcis  of 
the  cuftoms,  in  all  the  ports  of. England,  (hall  give  an  account 
to  the  colkftor  and  furveyor,  &c. 

By  the  aft  of  tonnage  and   poundage,  it  is  enafted,  If  any 
wines,  goods,  or  other  merchandize,  whereof  the  fubfidies 
aforefaid,  are,  or  fhall  be,  due,  fhal!  at  any  time  after  be 
(hipped,  or  put  into  any  boat  or  veflel,  to  the  intent  to  be 
carried  into  parts  beyond  the  feas,  or  elfe  to  be  brought  from 
parts    beyond    feas,  into   any   port,  place,  or  creek   of    this 
realm,  and  unfhipped  to  be  landed,  and  the  cuftoms  not  paid, 
or  lawfully  tendered,  they  fhall  be  forfeited.      12  Car.  II; 
By  the  aft  of  frauds  it  is  enafted,  That  if  any  goods  or  mer- 
chandize fhall  be  laden,  or  taken  in  from  the  fhore,  into  any 
bark,  &c.   to  be  cairied  aboard   any  fhip  or  vefTel  outward 
bound,  for  foreign  parts,  or  laden  or  taken  in  from  or  out  of 
any  fliip  or  veffbl  arriving  from  foreign  parts   without  the 
warrant,  and   the  prefence   of  one  or  more  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  fuch  baik,  hoy,  &c.  (hall  be  forfeited  and  loft,  and 
the  matter,  &c.  knowing  and  cenfenting*    fhall  forfeit  the 
value  of  the  goods  fo  fhippcdi      12  Car.  II. 
A  merchant  having   imported  French  wines  into  the  Downs 
in  a  foreign  built  (hip,  the  proprietors  thereof  having  not  per- 
formed the  recjuifites  injolhed  by  the  faid  aft  of  navigation,  in 
order  to  the  making  the  faid  fhip  free,  and  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  a  (hip  belonging  to  England,  and  hath  taken  the  wines 
out   of  the  faid  fhip,  and  embarked   the  fame   into  Engl ifh 
built  barks  or  hoys,  which  have  brought  the  fame  into   the 
port  of  London,  or  otherwife,  intending  to   relade  the  faid 
wines  upon  fome  other  fhips  riding  in  the  Downs,  bound  for 
fome  other  foreign  parts. 
v  Quaere 'I.  Whether  thefe  wines  being  fo  imported,  doth  not 
render  fliip  and  goods  liable  to  forfeiture  ? 
Admitting  (he  Downs  are  not  within  any  port,  as  I  fuppofe 
they  are  not,  then  I  conceive  the  bare  carrying  of  the  fhip 
and  goods  thither,  makes  no  forfeiture;  for  the  words  of  the 
law  are,  that  no  wines  fhall  be  imported  into  England,  &c. 
into  any  fhip  whatfoever,  but  what  belongs  to  the  people  of 
England,  are  the  built  of  the  country,  &c.     Now,  admit- 
ting the  fhip  was  not  a  privileged  fhip  to  import  wines,  yet 
I  conceive  the  fhip  not  Coming  into  any  port,  nor  into  Eng- 
land (which  I  do  not  take  the  Downs  to  be  as  to  the  purpofe) 
is  not  forfeited  within  the  words  of  the  law ;  and  it  being  a 
penal  law,  I  think  will  not  be  extended  by  equity  to  create  a 
forfeiture,  though  the  faft  feems  to  bear  evafion  of  the  true 
event  of  the  law.     The  opinion  of  Edward  Ward,  Efq; 
Quaere  II.  Whether  the  unlading  of  the  faid  goods   in, the 
Downs,    upon  either  of  the   faid   cafes,  be  an   unfhipping 
within  the  aft  of  tonnage  and  poundage  ?    , 
I  conceive  the  Downs  are  neither  port,  place,  or  creek  of 
this  re.a!m,  within  the  aft  of  tonnage  and  poundage;  and 
the  unfhipping  theie  without  paying  or  compounding,  is  no 
forfeiture  for  the  reafons  aforefaid.     The  fame  learned  gen- 
tleman's opinion. 

7'hird  qusere,  If  not  forfeited  on  either  claufes,  then,  whether 
the  faid  wines  are  not  liable  to  pay  aliens  duty,  according  to 
the  other  claufe  aforefaid  ? 

The  claufe  in  the  aft  of  navigation  that  impofes  aliens  duties 
en  wines  brought  in  foreign  (hips,  extends  only  to  wines  im- 
ported in  to  any  ports  or  places  of  England  ;  and  it  feems  the 
meaning  of  the  aft  was,  that  wines  for  which  aliens  duties 
are  to  be  paid,  are  fuch  as  are  imported  in  foreign  (hips,  in- 
to feme  town  or  port,  in  regard  it  gives  aliens  duties,  alfo, 
in  this  cafe,  to  the  town  or  port  of  importation  ;  and  I  con- 
ceive the  Downs,  in  that  cafe,  is  not  any  poit  or  place  of 
England  ;  and,  when  the  wines  are  imported  into  the  port  in 
an  E'ngl.fh  veflel,  the  demand  of  aliens  duties  is  not  warrant- 
ed by  the  Words  of  the  law  ;  for,  though  the  greateft  part  of 
the  voyage  is  in  a  foreign-built  fliip,  yet  -the  aliens  duties 
arc  not  due  by  the  words  of  the  aft, .but  upon  importation 
inte  the  poit  by  a  foreign  vcffil,  which  might  have  been 
otherwife,  had  the  duty  been  impofed  on  wines  bi ought  from 
France,  &c.  in  foreign-built  (hips;  then  it  would  have  been 
reafonable,  that  the  greater  pait  of  the  voyage  in  a  foreign 
fhip  fhould  have  made  the  wines  liable  to  aliens  duties ;  but 
here  the  duty  aiife-s,  and  takes  it's  commencement,  upon  the 
importation  into  England  in  foreign  fhips,  which  is  not  in 
the  cafe;  and,  therefore,  I  much  doubt  whether  aliens  duties 
be  due  or  no,  as  this  cafe  is,  though  it  is  an  evafion  of  the 
law.  The  fame  learned  lawyer's  opinion. 
Fourth  qux-ic,  Whether  the  faid  hoy,  or  ba;k,  taking  out 
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the  faid  goods  without  the  prefence  of  an  officer,  the  fame  be 
forfeited  by  the  (aid  claufe  111  the  aft  of  frauds? 
I  conceive  the  tlaufe  in  the  aft  of  frauds  refers  to  fliip  any 
goods  within  a  port,  which  this  fhip  was  not;  and  fo  the 
woids,  coming  in  and  arriving  from  foreign  parts,  feem  to  un- 
poit:  f.,i,  when  a  (hip  is  in  port,  (he  cannot  unlade  any  goods 
without  a  warrant,  or  officer;  but  that,  I  conceive,  doth  not 
hold  when  the  fhip  is  at  fea,  and  not  in  port;  for  then  no 
officer  has  any  thing  to  do  to  go  on  board  her;  and  where  a 
warrant,  or  prefence  of  an  officer,  is  not  neceflaiy,  there  is 
no  forfeiture  of  the  bark,  &c.  fo  that  within  the  cafe,  I  con- 
ceive, ihc  bark  is  not  forfeited  within  the  claufe. 
Bu  ,  upon  the  whole- matter,  I  conceive  it  very  fit,  as  this 
Cafe  iv,  to  have-  a  judicial  determination  of  the  matter.  Fof 
as,  on  one  hand,  the  words  of  the  laws  aie  not  trarifgreffed^ 
fo,  on  the  other,  the  true  intent  and  mea  trig  of  the  law  is 
evaded:  and  I  am  of  opinion,  if  the  (aft  of  the  cafe  was  done 
with  a  fraudulent  intent  to  evade  ihe  laws,  that  aliens  duties 
in  the  cafe  put  ought  to  be  paid  ;  but,  if  the  wines  were  rot 
originally  intended  to  be  biought  into  England,  but  to  he 
carried  to  fome  other  place,  and  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  in  any 
other  accident  or  juflifiable  caufe,  were  br<  ught  into  Eng- 
land ;  that,  in  fuch  cafe,  neither  forfeitures  1101  aliens  duties 
ought  to  be  anfwered. 

March  30,   1675.  Edward  Ward. 

When  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Sir  Edward  Decking,  Sir  George 
Downing,  Sir  William  Lowther,  Charles  Chejney,  E'qj 
Francis  Millington,  Efq;  and  John  Upton,  Efq;  were  com- 
miffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  feveral  projefts  were  thought  of  to 
enlarge  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  and  give  the  cuitom-houfe 
officeis  a  power  to  colleft  the  king's  duties,  even  in  fome 
places  out  at  fea;  and  a  draught  of  his  majefly's  comrnif- 
fioners  for  approving  and  confirming  ports  and  keys,  &c.  was 
drawn,  wherein  certain  perfons  were  impowered   '  to  repait 

*  (to  ufe  the  words  of  the  draught)  unto  our  faid  port  of  Sand- 

*  wich,  to  Dover  and  Rochefte-r,  Fevtrfham  and  Deal,  mem- 

*  bers  of  the  faid  port,  and  to  fearch,  find  out,  and  lurvey  the 

*  open  places  thereabouts,  and  to  affign  and  appoint  all  fuch, 

*  and  fo  many  place  or  places,  to  be  keys,  or  wharfs,  fot 

*  the  landing  or  difcharging,  lading  or  (hipping  any  goods, 
'  wares,  or  merchandize,  within  our  faid   port)  or  the  faid 

*  feveral  membeis  thereof,  &c.  and  to  fet  down,  appoint,  and 
4  fettle  the  extent,  bounds,  and  limits  cf  the  faid  port,  and 

*  the  members  thereof,  &c.' 

This  commiffion  was  fhewn  to  the  moft  noted  lawyers  then 
living;  and,  there  being  fomething  in  their  opinions  that  re- 
lates to  the  maritime  fovereignty  of  the  kings  and  queejis  of 
England,  it  is  thought  fit  to  let  the  reader  fee  what  was  the 
judgment  of  fuch  eminent  council  in  fo  weighty  a  cafe,  winch 
had  fome  reference  alfo  to  an  aft  of  parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer's  opinion. 

Becaufe  fome  doubt  may  arife  whether  fuch  part  of  the  main 
fea  as  is  limited  to  be  within  the  precinfts  of  the  port,  may 
be  taken  in  by  virtue  of  the  aft  of  parliament,  I  have  added 
a  claufe  of  declaration  by  the  king's  prerogative,  not  relative 

'  to  the  aft,  which  will  not  be  fo  efT>  ftual,  unlefs  thefe  -wen 
to  pafs  under  the  great  feal ;  but,  in  cafe  that  way  fhould- be 

.    thought  too  chargeable,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  let  th 
craufe  be  inferted,  and  the  Exchequer  feal,  few  perfons  being 
able  to  difcern  the  different  operations  of  the  two  feals. 

Robert  Sawyer, 

Sir  William  Jones,  attorney-general,  his  opinion. 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  no  advantage  to  have  thil 
claufe  of  the  prerogative  royal,  nor  that  it  will  make  it  better 
to  have  it  under  the  great-  feal :  for  I  think  no  declaration  un- 
der the  great  feal  can  make,  that  the  open  fea,  which  is  out 
■  of  England,  (hall  be  pait  of  a  port;  but  I  think,  if  this  com- 
million  under  the  Exchequer  feal,  piirfuant  to  the  aft,  will 
not  dp  it,  it  cannot  be  done  at  all. 

William  Jon 

Edward  Ward,  Efq;  his  opinion. 

I  conceive  this  may  be  a  proper  form  for  fuch  a  commiffion 
but  as  to  the  validity  of  it  in  extending  the  port  into  any  pari 
of  the  main  ft-a,  and  fubjefting  thereby  all  perfons  to  the  duj 
ties  and  penalties  of  a  port,  that  (hall  come  within  that  parj 
of  the  fea  which  is  made  part  of  the  port,  I  take  it  to  be 
doubuul  cafe. 

Edward  WardJ 


DRAWBACKS,  are  certain  duties,  either  of  the  cuftoms 
of  trie  excife,  that  are  allowed  upon  the  exportation  of  lofn< 
of  our  own  manufactures,  or  upon  certain  foieign  merch 
dize  that  have  paid  a  duty  at  importation. 

Some  of  the  principal  laws  relating  thereunto. 

In  regard  to  foreign  goods  re-exported — 
The  time  for  the"' allowance  thereof  extended  to  three  ye; 
from  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  mafter  at  the  time  of  impor- 
tation, after  the  24th  of  June,  1721.  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  §•  jo 
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Allowances  and  abatement,  upon,  or  out  ol  ai 

in  force,  to  continue  'till  thole  duties  ceale.     3  (.ro.  I. 

'J  he  oaths  of  the  merchants  importing  and  exporting,  re- 
quired to  obtain  the di  iods;  affirming  the 
truth  of  the  officer's  certificate  of  the  1 

of  the  duties,  may  be  made  by  the  agent,  01  hulband,  ol  any 
corporation  or  company,  or  by  the  known  fervant  of  any 
merchant,  ufually  employed  in  making  his  entries,  and  pay- 
ing his  cuftoms.  2  and  3  Ann.  cap.  q.  §.  14. 
Not  to  be  allowed  for  any  foreign  goods  exported  to  the  Ifle 
of  Man.      12  Geo.  1.  cap.  28.   \ 

Foreign  goods,  entered  outwards. — If  lefs  in  quantity  or  value 
be  fraudulently  (hipped  out  than  is  exprefi'ed  in  the  exporter's 
certificate,  the  goods  therein  mentioned,  or  their  value,  are 
forfeited,  and  no  drawback  to  be  allowed  for  the  lame.  13 
and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  §.  12. 

Foreign  goods  exported  by  certificate,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
drawback,  not  fhipped  or  exported,  or  relanded  in  Great- 
Britain  (unlefs,  in  cafe  of  diftrefs,  tofave  them  from  perilhing, 
which  muft  be  forthwith  fignified  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms) 
are  to  lofc  the  benefit  of  the  diawback,  and  are  forfeited,  or 
their  value,  with  the  veflel  and  boats,  horfes,  carriages,  &c. 
employed  in  the  rclandmg  thereof:  and  the  perfons  concerned 
in  the  unftiippiii;';  or  rclanding,  or  to  whole  hands  the  goods 
fliall  knowingly  come,  or  by  whofe  privity,  knowledge,  or 
direction,  they  arc  relanded,  are  to  forfeit  double  the  amount 
of  the  diawback.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  §.  12.  8 
Ann.  cap.  13.  §.  16.  To  be  lued  tor  within  five  years  af- 
ter commilTion  of  the  offence. 

The  feizureof  the  horfes,  or  other  carriages,  and  the  veffels 
or  boats,  if  of  the  burden  of  15  tons,  or  under,  may  be  ad 
juftcd  by  two  or  more  juftices  of  the  peace,   by  6  Geo.    I. 
cap.  21.    8  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  <j  16,  17.  and  11  Geo.  I.  cap. 
29.  §.4. 

Officers  of  the  cuftoms  conniving  at,  or  aftifting  in  any  fraud 
relating  to  certificate  goods;  belide  other  penalties,  are  to 
forfeit  their  office,  be  rendered  incapable,  and  to  fuffer  \\x 
months  imprifonment,  without  bail  or  mainprise.  8  Ann. 
cap.  13.  §.17. 

Mailers,  or  other  perfons  belonging  to  any  (hip  a  (lifting 
in,  or  conniving  at,  the  fraudulent  relanding  of  fuch 
goods,  befides  other  penalties,  are  to  fuffer  iix  months 
imprifonment,    without   bail  or  mainprise.      8  Ann.   cap. 

*3-  §•  'J- 

Bonds  given  for  the  exportation  of  certificate  goods  to  Ireland, 
muft  not  be  delivered  up,  nor  drawback  allowed  foi  my 
'till  a  certificate  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  collector, 
comptroller,  and  furveyorof  the  cuftoms,  or  any  two  of  them, 
of  fome  port  in  Ireland,  be  produced,  teftifying  the  landing  : 
the  condition  of  the  bond  being  to  produce  fuch  certificate  in 
fix  months  from  the  date  thereof.  8  Ann.  cap.  13.  §.  18. 
5  Geo.  I.  cap.  1 1 .  §.  15.9  Geo.  I.  cap.  8.  §.  8.  2  Geo.  II. 
cap.  28.  §.3. 

Such  certificate,  not  produced  in  time,  the  commilT.oners  of 
the  cuftoms  may  put  the  bonds  in  fuit.  Ditto. 
Frauds  committed  in  the  exportation  of  tobacco,  or  any  other 
goods,  discovered  to  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  by  any  per- 
{on  (except  the  exporter)  fuch  perfon  to  have  one  half  of  the 
officer's  or  profecutor's  (hare  of  what  fliall  be  recovered,  the 
charge  of  profecution  being  fiift  deducted,  the  commiffioners 
of  the  cuftoms  to  caufe  fuch  charges  to  be  equally  paid  by  the 
crown  and  profecutor.  Perfons  aiding  the  exporter  in  fuch 
frauds,  difcovering  their  offence,  (hall  be  acquitted.  9  Geo.  I. 
cap.  21.  §.  7.  See  the  article  Debentures,  where  the 
efiential  cuftom-houfc  forms  upon  thefe  occafions  are  very 
amply  reprefentcd,  for  the  benefit  of  traders,  as  well  as  the 
officers  of  the  crown. 

Whoever  would  fee  the  variety  of  laws  and  circumftances, 
wherein  Drawbacks  on  the  re-exportation  of  merchan- 
dize are  allowed,  fhould  confult  the  Index  to  Saxby's  Book 
of  Rates;  from  whence  he  muft  have  recourfe  to  the 
feveral  acts  of  parliament,  which  may  be  occasionally  need- 
ful to  the  merchant. 

Remarks. 

The  intention  of  our  laws  in  allowing  of  drawbacks  feems 
to  be  twofold,  (1.)  To  encourage  the  exportation  of  fuch  of 
our  manufactures  as  are  liable  to  duties,  to  the  end  that  they 
be  fold  cheaper  to  foreigners;  and,  (.2.)  That  fuch  foreign 
merchandizes  that  may  have  been  imported,  and  have  con- 
tinued here  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  matter's  report 
of  their  importation,  may  be  fold  in  other  foreign  countries  fo 
cheap  as  to  induce  foreigners  to  purchafe  them  ;  whereby  the 
nation  gains  the  advantage  of  tlui-  freight,  which  is  fo  much 
clear  profit  to  the  kingdom;  and  the  merchant  alfo  gains, 
Otherwife  he  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  traffic  in  fuch 
certificate  goods. 

The  wifdom  of  the  legiflature,  in  regard  to  drawbacks  and 
bounties,  is  very  confpicuous;  fuch  policy  having  a  tendency 
towards  rendering  this  kingdom  themarinecarriersof  Europe, 
and  thereby  approximating  fomething  towards  the  nature  of  a 
free  port.  And  long  experience  having  evinced,  that  thefe  re- 
Voi.  I. 


ftrictive  encouragements  have  proved  greatly  inftruni 
the  employment  of  our  (hipping,  ami  ii 
there  may  not  be  manifefted  fo  great  policy  in  v 
as  there  was  at  firft  of  eftflbliftii  far  the  benefit  of 

commerce.     If  t hi  of  encouragement  was  carried 

greater  lengths,  inftead  of  being  contra 
time  been  rumoured   that  it  will  be,   it   mi   hi    1 
little   further   benefit   to   our  ,      "beet! 

Credit    [Public    Credit],     L>BBttfTUREs,     Dutj 
Funds,    Debts    [National    Debt    |<    N.. 
Shipping. 
D  ROGI VI  AN,   or  DRAGOMAN,   or   DRUG: 
MAN,   a  name  given  in  the  Levant  to  the  interpret.  1 
by  the  ambafladors of  Chrifrian  nations  rcfiding  at  the-  Porte, 
to  alTift  them  in  treating  of  their  matters  affairs.      '/  he  con- 
fuls  have  them  alio,   as  well  for  theii  own  ufe,   as  tor  that  of 
the  merchants  ol  their  nation  trading  there. 
'I  hey  being  abfolutely  nccefiary  in  the  Levant  trade,  and  the 
good  fuccels  of  it  depending  in  part  on  their  fidelity  and  (kill, 
Lewis  XIV,  in  1669,  enacted,  by  ,,.,|,  th^r, 

for  the  future,  the  interpreters  in  the  Levant,  (  Dn- 

flantinoplc,  Smyrna,  and  other  places,  fhould  be  Frenchmen, 
and  appointed  by  an  aflcrnbly  of  merchants,  m  prefence  , 
1 '  n  ill  -  b( :  ii    whom  they  would  take  the  oath,  drawn  u 
writing  in  the  chancery  of  the  : 
The  fame  orden  tat  every  three  years  fix  bo)   . 

ht  to  ten  years  of  age,   inclinable   to 
thither,  and  committed  of  the  Capuchin  friai 

the  coin;  ni     t!i   u,   to  be  niitrecled  and  quail 

fice  ol  drogmans,   or  interpreters. 

A  year  after  anotb  1 

net  t,  in  1 

'  :  th  :  three  firft)  (bould  be  lent,  that  tl 

might,   in  lil:,  time,    be  for  thefe, 

ol   :u      nation,   without   being  obliged    to  have  recouri_ 

The  penfions  of  each  of  thefe  boys  were  fettled  at  300  livres, 
to  be  paid  b)  the  ch  „t  Marseilles,  on  the 

duty  of  hall  per  cent,  called  cottimo.     This  latt  order  was  of 
the  31ft  of  October,  jo;o. 
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Whoever  confiders  the  difficulties  and  impofitions  to  which 
foreigners  are  liable  in  their  way  of  pcrfonal  traffic,  in  nations 
whofe  language  they  aie  unacquainted  with,  will  readily  dif- 
cern  the  neccflity  and  wifdom  of  the  above  regulation,  in  re- 
gard to  preserving  a  fuccellion  of  interpreters,  upon  whole  fi- 
delity and  fkill  the  French  traders  may  rely,  in  the  whole  cOAJrfe 
of  the  Levant  trade.  See  the  article  Consuls. 
DRUGGETS,  a  fluff'  fometimes  all  wool,  and  fome- 
times  half  wool,  half  thread,  fometimes  corded,  but  uraally 
plain. 

They  are  often  called,   in  France,   pinchina's,  though  they 
have  very  little  affinity  with  the  true  pinchina's  that  come 
from  Toulon  or  from  Chalons  in  Champagne 
The  places  in  Fiance  \  :  druggets  are  made,  are,  I  c 

Lude,  Amboife,  P..  iort,  Rheims,  Rouen,  Darne- 

tal,  Verneuil   au    !  'yes,   Lhaumont  en  iiaji. 

Langres,  and  Chalons  in  r.e. 

fine  druggets,  but  of  a  particular  fafhion,  are  made  alfo 
at  Bedarieux  in  Languedoc,  and  in  many  neighbouring 
lages.  Theft  druggets  ::re  I  dd  in  Germany.  Thedrucjgtrs 
of  Lude  are  entirely  of  wool,  without  cording  ;  they  are  half- 
ell  wide,  and  the  length  o(  the  pieces  from  4c  to  50  ells,  Paris 
meafure,  which  is  to  be  undeiftood  alfo  of  all  the  other  lengths 
and  breadths  of  druggets  hereafter  mentioned. 
At  Amboife  are  made  two  forts  of  druggets,  entirely  wool,  the 
one  corded,  the  other  plain.  The  corded,  called  in  the  coun- 
try petits  draps,  are  two-thirds  wide,  and  from  30  to  40  ells 
long;  the  plain  ones  are  half-ell  wide,  and  from  50  to  60 
ells  long. 

The  druggets  of  Partenay  are  not  corded :  their  width  is  half- 
ell,  and  length  from  40  to  55  ells:  fome  are  all  wool,  and 
others  have  the  warp  thread. 

The  druggets  of  Niort  are  all  of  wool,  fome  corded,  fome 
plain,  half-ell  wide,  and  from  40  to  50  in  length.  The 
corded  aje  moft  efteemed,  being  generally  very  clofe  ar.J. 
ftrong. 

The  druggets  of  Rheims  are  not  corded  :  they  are  half-ell  wide, 
and  the  length  from  35  to  40  ells.  They  are  commonly  all 
of  prime  Segovian  wool,  finely  fpun,  which  makes  them  fu- 
perior  in  quality  tc  all  other  forts  of  druggets  made  in  France, 
which  are,  for  the  moft  part,  made  of  the  wool  of  the  coun- 
try, coarfely  fpun. 

At  Rouen  they  make  three  forts  of  plain  druggets  :  the  one  all 
of  wool,  half-ell  wide,  from  25  to  67  ells  long ;  another,  which 
is  often  called  berluche,  or  breluche,  has  the  woof  of  wcoi, 
and  the  warp  of  thread,  of  the  fame  length  and  breadth  with 
the  other  :  this  fort  comes  neareft  in  quality  and  price  to  thofe 
of  Verneuil  au  Perche.  The  third  fort,  commonly  called 
efpagnolettes,  are  entirely  of  woo!,  with  a  nap  on  one  fide, 
and  fometimes  on  both,  which  makes  them  very  warm  :  they 
are  I  of  an  ell  wide,  and  from  60  to  80  ells  long.  They  are- 
8  L  of 
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bf  different  qualities  ;  fome  very  tine,   all  of  Spanifh  wool  ;  i 
others  coarfer,  only  mixed  with  Spanifh  wool ;  and  others  all 
of  country  wool,  which  are  the  coarfeft  and  leaft  efteemed. 
They  are  all  wove  white,  and    afterwards  dyed  of  different 
colours. 

The  druggets  of  Dametal  are  in  every  refpeft  like  thofe  of 
Rouen. 

At  Vemeuil  an  Perche,  the  druggets  are  half  ell  wide,  from 
42  to  65  eils  long,  the  warp  of  thread,  and  the  woofofcoarfe 
wool  of  the  country.  They  are  of  very  low  price,  and  chiefly 
conlumed  in  Beauffe,  Orleanois,  and  the  puns  about  Paris, 
being  worn  by  the  peafants. 

The  druggets  of  Troyes  are  corded  on  one  fide,  the  w^of  of 
wool,  the  warp  of  thread;  they  are  half-ell  wide,  and  their 
length  from  35  ells  to  4b  ;  they  are  not  much  more  efteemed 
than  thofe  of  Vemeuil,  already  fpoken  of. 
At  Chaumont  in  Baffigny  they  are  altogether  like  thofe  of 
Troyes,  excepting  that  the  pieces  contain  from  35  ells  to  60. 
The  druggets  of  Langres  are  in  every  thing  like  thofe  of 
Chaumont. 

Chalons  in  Champagne  fupplies  druggets  corded,  all  woollen ; 
fome  five-eighths,  others  two- thirds,  of  an  ell  wide,  from  1 6 
.  to  35  ells  long.     Thefe  are  alfo  called  efpagnolettes,  and  of 
very  good  quality. 

Scarce  any  but  the  efpagnolettes  of  Rouen  and  of  Darnetal, 
and  fome  threaded  druggets,  are  dyed  in  the  piece;  the  others 
are  dyed  in  the  wool  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  wool  they  arecom- 
pofed  of  is  dyed  of  different  colours,  and  mixed,  before  it  is 
carded,  fpun,  or  wrought  in  the  loom. 

Thofe  are  called  threaded  druggets  that  have  the  woof  of 
wool  and  the  warp  of  thread. 

The  corded  druggets  are  wrought  with  the  fhuttle  on  a  loom 
of  four  marches,  as  the  ferges  of  Moui,  Beauvois,  and  other 
like  fluffs  corded. 

As  to  the  plain  druggets,  they  are  wrought  on  a  loom  of  two 
inarches,  with  the  fhuttle,  in  the  fame  manner  as  cloth,  cam- 
lets, and  other  like  fluffs  not  corded. 

According  to  the  20th  and  22d  articles  of  the  general  regula- 
tion of  the  manufactures,  in  Auguft  1669,  druggets  are  to 
be  of  two  lengths  and  breadths,  viz.  half-ell  wide,  and  21  ells 
long,  and  (even  twelfths  wide,  and  from  35  to  40  ells  long; 
but,  by  the  regulation  of  the  19th  of  February  1671,  all 
druggets  for  the  future  are  permitted  to  be  made  only  half-ell 
wide.  The  order  of  the  council  of  flate  in  1698,  for  regulat- 
ing the  manufactures  of  the  province  of  Poiftou,  amongft 
other  articles,  hath  fix  relating  to  the  lengths  and  breadths  of 
druggets  made  in  that  province. 

And  that  of  Auguft  17 18,  regulating  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures of  the  generality  of  Bourgogne,  hath  five  articles  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  for  druggets  of  that  province. 
DRUGS,  a  general  term  for  goods  in  the  druggifts  and  gro- 
cery way,  especially  for  thofe  ufedin  medicine  and  dyeing. 

Drugs   for   Dyers. 

Of  thefe  there  are  two  principal  forts  ;  drugs  th  at  do  not  give 
any  colour  of  themfelves,  but  prepare  the  fluff  to  make  the 
dye,  or  make  the  colours  more  lively  and  ftrong,  and  drugs 
that  colour. 

Of  the  firft  fort  are  allum,  tartar,  arfenic,  realgal,  falt-petre, 
nitre,  fal  gem,  fal  ammoniac,  common  fait,  mineral  fait,  fait 
of  cryftal,   of  tartar,  agaric,  fpirit  of  wine,  urine,  pewter, 
bran,  ftarch,  lime,  and  common  afhes,  &c. 
Some  of  the  colouring  drugs  are  woad,  indigo,  fcarlet-wood, 
logwood,  iron-wood,  &c.  fcarlet-grain,  cocheneal,  madder, 
goat's-hair,  greening-weed,  favoury;  chimney-foot,   &c. 
All  thefe  drugs,  both  the  colouring  and  the  non-colouring, 
are  ufed  only  by  the  dyers  of  the  great  dye,  as  they  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  France,  except  the  greening-weed,  which  the 
other  dyers  may  make  ufe  of  in  their  blacks  and  greys 
There  are  other  drugs  ufed  in  common  by  both,  which  colour 
either  faintly,  or  very  much  ;  as  the  root,  bark,  and  leaf  of 
the  walnut-tree,  the  rind  of  the  nut,  gall-nuts,  fumach,  and 
copperas,  &c. 

Dyers  of  the  fmall  dye  may  alfo  ufe  India-wood  and  verdi- 
greafe,  which  the  others  are  prohibited. 
Drugs  prohibited  all  dyers  in  France  are,  Brazil-wood,  ro- 
cou,  baftard  faftron,  turnfole,  orcanette,  filings  of  iron  and 
copper,  ironmongers,  cutlers,  and  grinders  duft,  old  rodoul 
and  old  fumach. 

As  to  fuftic-wood,  yellow  wood,  trantanel,  malherbe,  and 
alder-bark,  they  are  permitted  only  in  the  provinces  that  have 
not  the  convenience  of  getting  better  drugs. 

The  principal  drugs  in  medicine. 
Thefe  make  the  grcateft  part  of  the  wholefale  trade  in  the 
druggifts  and  fpicery  way;  fome  are  produced  in  France,  but 
the  moft  part  is  brought  from  the  Levant  and  the  Eaft-Indies. 
The  chief  drugs  imported  into  this  kingdom  are  from  the  Faft- 
Indics,  and  are  as  follows  :  allum,  china-root,  camphire,  rhu- 
barb, mufk,  vcrmillion,  foy  of  Japan  ;  ketchup,  ftick  lack, 
rofam  aloes,  fhell  lack,  borax,  lapis  lazuli,  galangal,  ben- 
jamin, aquila-wood,  cambogia,  putchuck,  or  coftus  dulcis  ; 
dragon's  blood,  cubebs,  cardamums,  olibanum,  chengue, 
falt-petre,  aloes  hepatica,  bezoar-ftonc,  lignum  aloes,  caffia, 
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Goa  ftone,  opium,  unicorn's-horn,  civet,  frankincenfi  ,  i. 
marinds,  turmeric,  rock-falt,  faftron,  myrrh,  manna,  rcnei 
tacamac,  ambergreafe,  dammer,  coyr,  cowries,  chank,  nux 
vomica,  fnake-ftone,  caffia  lignum,  afla-fcctida,  dry- winder 
long  pepper,  tyncal,  fago,  lapis  tutiae,  worm- feed,  galbanum^ 
gum  e!emi,-ammoniacum,  tragant. 

Pomet's  General  Hiftory  of  drugs,  Lemery's  treatife  thereon 
and  Geoffroy's  Medical  Effay,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
by  the  curious,  no  more  than  by  merchants  concerned  in  the 
trade  of  drugs. 

Drug  isufed  alfo  to  fignify  things  of  little  value,  expofed  to  fale. 

Dkug  ;  what  is  fo  called  by  the  fan- makers  is  a  compofition  of 
gum  Arabic,  and  fome  other  ingredients,  ufed  by  them  to  lay 
leaves  of  gold  or  filver  on  their  fans,  or  to  cover  them  with 
either  of  thofe  metals  in  powder. 

They  ufe  it,  alfo,  to  pafte  together  the  papers,  gawzes,  taf- 
feta's, and  other  like  matters  ufed  by  them  for  their  fans. 
The  mafters  make  a  great  myftery  of  this  compofition,  though 
it  feems  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  gum,  and  a  little  honey  dif- 
folved  in  water.     They  apply  it  with  a  very  fine  fpunge. 

Drug  fignifies  alfo  a  fait,  or  cinder  of  glafs,  ufed  by  fome  in 
bleaching  cloth. 

One  Alexander  Le  Grand  having  introduced  the  ufe  of  it  in 
France,  and  his  drug,  which  he  had  brought  out  of  Lorrain, 
being  feized  by  the  mafter  and  wardens  of  the  grocers  com- 
pany there;  the  affair  being  carried  before  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  police,  and  many  trials  made  of  the  good  and 
bad  effefts  of  that  fait,  the  faid  Le  Grand,  and  all  others, 
were  prohibited  to  fell  it  for  bleachings  and  lyes,  and  all  laun- 
dreffes  to  buy  or  ufe  it,  on  pain  of  300  livres  fine,  the  faid 
drug  being  found  corrofive,  deftruftive  of  the  linen,  and 
capable  of  hurting  the  health  of  thofe  who  ufe  it.  This  fen- 
tence  paffed  the  15th  of  March,  1710,  was  confirmed  by  or- 
der of  the  council,  the  23d  of  September  following,  prohibit- 
ing all  perfons  to  import  from  Lorrain,  or  elfewhere,  into 
France,  the  drug  called  fait,  or  cinders,  of  glafs,  on.  pain  of 
forfeiture  both  of  merchandize,  and  of  horfes  and  carriages 
ufed  in  the  conveyance,  and  a  fine  of  3000  livres. 
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Nothing  giving  a  greater  luftre,  and,  therefore,  reputation, 
to  woollen  manufactures  of  every  kind,  than  the  excellency 
of  the  dyes,  which  give  the  colours ;  we  find  that  th  French 
have  been  more  ftrift  and  curious  in  their  public  regulations 
relating  to  the  qualities  thereof,  than  any  nation  whatfoever. 
See  the  article  Dyeing. 

Laws  of  England  relating  to  drugs  in  general. 

I.  Stat.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  34.  §.  2.  For  recompenfa  to 
fuch  who  may  have  any  loan  upon  the  duty  on  tin  reduced, 
the  old  fubfidy  to  be  received  for  drugs  imported  from  thd 
place  of  their  growth  in  Englifh  fhipping,  fhall  be  according 
to  the  full  value  of  the  fpecies  in  the  book  of  rates,  and  not 
according  to  the  abatement  to  one  third  j  and  for  all  drugs 
otherwife  imported,  treble  fuch  value. 

II.  Seel.  3.  This  fhall  not  lay  a  fustier  duty  on  drugs  ufed 
in  dyeing. 

Made  perpetual  by  7  Ann.  cap.  7.  §.  26. 

III.  Stat.  3  Ann.  cap.  4.  §.  8.  There  fhall  be  paid  to  her 
majefty  upon  callicoes,  China  ware,  and  drugs  (except  drugs 
for  dyeing)  imported,  over  and  above  all  other  duties,  the 
rates  upon  callicoes,  &c.  mentioned  in  the  aft,  and  upon  all 
drugs  (dyeing  drugs  excepted)  rated  in  the  book  of  rates,  10 
per  cent,  according  to  the  values  charged;  and'for  unrated 
drugs  (dyeing  drugs  excepted)  four  per  cent,  of  the  true 
value  :  and  by  unrated  drugs  are  meant  clove-bark,  Jefuits- 
bark,  callabafha,  caffenna,  .fechia,  brugiata,  grana  Germa- 
nica,  gum  mountjack,  jeffamine  ointment,  lapis  hyacinthi, 
oil  of  annifeeds,  oil  of  carawav-feeds,  oil  of  cinnamon, 
oil  of  cloves,  oil  or  balfam  of  copavia,  oil  of  juniper, 
oil  of  lignum  Rhodium,  oil  of  peony,  oil  of  faffafras  j 
pomatum,  fal  tamarifcae,  and  all  chemical  filts;  fnake-root, 
terra  dulcis,  turpentine  of  Germany  ;  all  chemical  prepara- 
tions, phyfical  oils,  and  medicinal  drugs  (except  drugs  ufed 
for  dyeing,  and  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  cocoa-pafte,  and  co- 
coa-nuts). And  dyeing  dru^s,  by  this,  or  other  afts,  ex- 
empted from  duties,  are  aqua  fortis,  argol,  annotto,  allum,  or- 
chelia,  cocheneal,  cream  of  tartar,  copperas,  gum  Arabic, 
gum  Senega,  ftick-lack,  cake-lack,  madder  roots,  or  rubea 
tinftorum;  faunders  red,  fal  ammoniac,  fal  gem,  turnfole, 
verdigreafe,  ifinglafs,  plantain,  litharge,  bay-berries,  and-' 
mony,  pomegranate-peels,  arfenic,  agaric,  fena,  galls,  indico, 
litmus,  madder,  orchal,  fafflore,  fnumac,  caffumba ;  log- 
wood, Brazil-wood,  Braziletto-wood,  Nicaragua-wood,  fuf- 
tic,  red-wood,  Japan-wood;  woad,  weld,  valonia-grain,  or 
fcarlet  powder;  grain  of  Seville  in  berries,  and  grains  of  Por- 
tugal, or  rota;  Englifh  berries  from  the  plantations,  French 
berries,  and  falt-petre. 

IV.  Sect.  9.  The  duties  upon  the  faid  unrated  drugs  imported 
from  India,  and  other  places  within  the  limits  of  the  Eaft-In- 
dia  company,  fhall  be  afcertained  according  to  the  prices,  up- 
on fale  at  the  candle,  as  by  flat.  2  Ann.  cap.  9.  and  the  value 
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of  fuch  unrated  drugs  imported  from  other  parts  (hall  be  af- 
firmed by  the  oaths  of  the  importers. 

V.  ScGt.  10.  The  laid  duties  upon  unrated  drugs  imported 
from  parts  not  within  the  limits  of  the  Eaft-India  company, 
(hall  be  paid  by  the  importers  upon  importation. 

VI.  Stat.  7  Ann.  cap.  8.  §.  12.  Jefuits-bark,  farfaparilla, 
balfam  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  and  all  other  drugs  of  the  produce 
of  America,  may  be  imported  from  her  mujefty's  plantations 
in  America,  in  (hips  regularly  manned  and  navigated,  pay- 
ing the  fame  duty  as  if  they  were  imported  from  the  place  of 
their  growth. 

VII.  Stat.  I  Geo.  I.  cap.  43.  §.  3.  Sena  imported  fhall  be 
liable  to  the  duties  charged  by  the  act  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, and  the  acts  for  incrcafing  the  fame,  and  the  duties  laid 
by  other  ads,  as  if  the  exemption  for  drugs  ufed  in  dyeing 
had  not  been. 

VIII.  Stat.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  §.  10.  It  fhall  be  lawful  to 
import  all  drugs  herein  after  enumerated,  which  are  ufed  for 
dyeing,  viz.  agaric,  annotto,  antimonium  crudum,  aquafor- 
tis, argol,  arfenic ;  bay-berries,  Brazil-wood, Braziletto-wood, 
cocheneal,  cream  of  tartar  ;  fuftic  ;  galls,  gum  Arabic  or 
Senega  ;  indico,  ifinglafs  ;  litmus,  logwood  ;  madder,  madder- 
roots;  Nicaragua-wood  i  orchal,orchelia  ;  pomegranate-peels; 
red-wood;  fafflore,  fal  ammoniac,  fal  gem,  Sappan-wotod, 
red  faunders,  fhumac,  fticklack;  turnfole;  valonia  and  ver- 
degreafe,  without  paying  any  cuftom  (falt-pctre  excepted),  fo 
as  entry  be  firft  made  thereof  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  fo  as 
the  fame  be  landed  in  prefence  of  the  proper  officer,  and  that 
fuch  importation  be  according  to  the  rules  in  12  Car.  II.  cap. 
18.  for  encouraging  navigation  ;  and,  on  failure  of  the  faid 
conditions,  the  faid  goods  (hall  be  liable  to  the  duties. 

IX.  Seel.  11.  On  all  foreign  goods  ufed  for  dyeing,  which 
fhall  be  imported  duty  free  by  this  aft,  and  fhall  be  again  ex- 
ported, there  fhall  be  paid  a  fubfidy  of  poundage  upon  the 
value  of  20  s.  according  to  the  rates  hereafter  mentioned,  the 
fum  of  6d.  viz. 


Agaric  trimmed,  per  pound 
Agaric  rough  ---.'" 

Annotto  """"." 

Antimonium  crudum,  per  hundred  weight 
Aqua  fortis,  the  bottle  four  gallons 
Argol,  per  hundred  weight 
Arlenic,   per  pound  - 

Bay-berries,  per  hundred  weight 
Brazil,  or  Fumamback-wood 
Braziletto,  or  Jamaica-wood 
Cocheneal,  per  pound 
Cream  of  tartar,  per  hundred  weight 

Fuftic 

Galls 

Gum  Arabic,  or  gum  Senega 

Indico,  per  pound         -  - 

Ifinglafs,  per  hundred  weight 

Litmus         -  -  -  "   • 

Logwood  - 

Madder  •»  - 

Madder-roots,  per  pound 

Nicaragua-wood,  the  ton 

Orchal,  per  hundred  weight 

Orchelia  - 

Pomegranate-peels  - 

Red-wood,  or  Guinea-wood 

Safflore,  per  pound 

Sal  armoniac 

Sal  gem  -  • 

Sappan-wood,  per  hundred  weight 

Red  faunders 

Shumac 

Stick-lack,  per  pound 

Turnfole  -  " 

Valonia,  per  ton  weight 

Verdegreafe,  per  pound 

Which  fubfidy  of  6  d.  on  exportation,  fhall  be  raifed,  &c. 
as  the  fubfidy  of  poundage  on  goods  exported  by  any  law  of 
the  cuftoms. 

X.  Sect.  12.     The  produce  of  the  fubfidy  hereby  granted 
(charges  of  management  excepted),  fhall  be  appropriated  to 
the  fame  ufes  as  the  poundage  on  other  goods  exported. 
See  Saxby's  Book  of  Rates  for  Duties  on  Drugs  im- 
ported. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE,  or  LENNOX,  in  Scotland,  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth  with  the  rivers  Clyde  and  it's  Firth,  with 
Argylefhire  on  the  north-weft ;  on  the  weft  it  has  Loch-Lung, 
on  the  north  are  the  Grampian  hills,  and  on  the  eaft  Menteith 
and  Sterlingfhire.  The  lower  part,  which  lies  to  the  eaft, 
is  very  fruitful  in  corn,  and  the  hilly  breeds  numerous  flocks 
of  fneep.  It  has  a  noble  herring-nfhery,  in  two  bays  that 
break  into  it,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde.  The  Loch- 
I  Lomond,  that  fpreads  itfelf  under  the  mountains,  24  miles 
I  in  lenr'\  a;id  8  in  breadth,  abounds  with  fifh,  particularly 
one  delicious  fort,  called  pollac,  of  the  eel  kind,  peculiar  to 
it,  and  the  banks  are  lined  with  flfhermen's  cottages. 
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D  U  M  F  R  I E  S  S  H  I  R  E,  in  Scotland, has  on  the  wefl  Galloway 
and  Kyle;  on  the  eaft  Sol  way  Firth,  and  the  marfhes  of  Scot- 
land ,and  England ;   on  the  north  part  of  '  I  Twee- 

dale,   and  Tiviotdale^    and  on  the  fouth  the  Irifh  lea. 
'J  he  foil  in  general  is  fitter  for  pafturage  than  corn,  yet  the 
mountains  with  which  it  is  dncompafled,  arc  frui 

Dumfries,    the  chief  town,  is  a  plta'ant  and  thriving  place, 
called  by  fome  the  Liverpool  of  Scotland  ;    it's  marl    t    md 
fairs   for  cattle,   which  are   held  on  Candlemas,    he,: 
and  Martinmas-days,   each   a  week,   are   the  beft  in  all  the 
fouth  of  Scotland. 

DUNOIS.     '1  his  little  province  in  France,  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Orleanois,   on  the  fouth  by  Blaifois,  on  the  weft  by 
Vendomois,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Letter  Perche,   is  about 
10  leagues  in  length,  and  7  or  8  in  breadth:   at: 
by  four  rivers,  viz,,  the  Loire,  Convoye,  Egrc,  and  Hierre. 

CHATEAU-DUN,  on  the  Loire,  is  the  capital  of  the  ccrur.try. 
They  make  cyder  here,  and  in  fome  parifhes  of  the  d;{rrict 
are  manufactories  of  woollen  fluff's,  which  they  fell  at  Tout., 
Orleans,  and  P; 

DURHAM,  or  the  county  palatine  orbifhopric  thereof,  has 
Yorkfhire  on  the  fouth,  Northumberland  on  the  North-weft, 
Cumberland  and  Wdlmoreland  on  the  weft,  and  is  wafhed 
on  the  eaft  by  the  German  ocean,  being  about  icy  miles  in 
circumfcrcnc-e. 

The  air  is  fharp,  and  the  foil  various,  but  upon  the  whole 
not  to  be  reckoned  the  moll  fruitful  ;  yet  'tis  thick  fet  with 
towns,  and  very  rich  in  mine;  of  coal  and  lead. 
It's  chief  rivers  are  the  Tees  and  Were,  the  latter  cf  which 
runs  into  the  fea  at  Sunderland,  a  port  much  frequented  by 
colliers. 

Darlington  is  one  of  the  moft  noted  places  in  the  north  of 
England,  for  the  linen  manufacture  ;  particulaily  that 
called  huckabacks,  great  quantities  of  which ^  fome  ten 
quarters  wide,  are  font  yearly  to  London,  &c.  they  being 
made  no  where  clle  in  England.  Some  fine  linen  cloth  is 
alfo  made  ;  the  water  of  the  ^kern,  on  which  it  {lands,  be- 
ing fo  famous  for  bleaching  of  linen,  that  quantities  h..ve 
been  fent  hither  from  Scotland  for  that  purpofe. 

Stockton  is  a  well  built  town,  of  great  refort  and  bufinefs, 
two  leagues  up  the  Tees  from  it's  mouth. 

South  Shields  in  this  county,  fo  called,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  North  Shields  in  Northumberland,  is  of  great  note  for 
it's  falt-works,  here  being  above  200  pans  for  that  purpofe, 
which  are  faid  to  confume  near  100,000  chaldron  of  coals 
yearly. 

Bernards-Castle,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Tees,  is 
an  ancient  and  well  built  town.  The  manufactures  here 
are  (lockings,   bridles,  reins,   and  belts. 

Marwood  is  a  little  town  lower  on  the  fame  river,  noted  alfo 
for  the  flocking  manufacture. 

Sunderland  ftands  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river  Were, 
and  is  a  populous  well  built  borough  and  fea-port :  but,  the 
harbour  having  a  (hallow  and  difficult  entrance,  the  fhips 
moftly  take  in  their  loadings  of  coals,  which  is  the  principal 
commodity  (hipped  here,  in  the  open  road. 

DUTCH  AMERICA.  The  only  colonies  which  the  Dutch 
have  at  prefent  in  America,  are,  Surinam,  Aprowack,  Ber- 
bice,  and  Boron,  all  fituated  on  the  continent  of  South 
America,  Aruba,  and  Curacca  >,  three  iflands,  which  are 
amongft  thofe  called  Sottovento,  or  under  the  wind  ;  and, 
laftly,  Saba,  St  Eufiacia,  and  half  of  St  A'lartin's,  three  of 
the  lefler  Antilles. 

A  memorial  drawn  up  in  1721,  concerning  the  trade  which 

the  Dutch  carry  on  with  the  Spaniards  in  America. 
The  Dutch  had  formerly  a  much  greater  number  of  colonies 
in  America  than  they  have  at  prefent.  Thev  had  in  Guiana 
Viapoco,  Aprowack,  Surinam,  Berbice,  and  Steperche. 
The  firft  of  thefe  colonies  were  entirely  deftroyed  in  1677, 
by  a  fquadron  of  French  men  of  war,  commanded  by  count 
d'Etrees,  afterwards  marfhal  of  France.  Aprowack  and 
Steperche  were  neglected,  and  the  inhabitants  removed  to 
Surinam  ;  fo  that  the  Dutch  have  now  only  Surinam  and 
Berbice  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Among  the  Antilles,  they  have  Aruba,  St  Euftacia,  Curaccao, 
and  fome  other  fmall  iflands. 

The  whole  trade  that  is  carried  on  in  their  colonies  amongft 
the  Antilles,  both  to  America  and  to  Africa,  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  company  eftab!ifhed-by  letters  patent,  by  which  an  ex- 
clufive  privilege  was  granted  to  it,  together  with  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  duties  of  importation  :  it  is  called  the  Com- 
pany of  the  Weft. 

This  company  has  but  one  third  part  of  the  trade ;  of  the  two 
remaining  thirds,  one  belongs  to  the  citvof  Amfterdam,  and 
the  other  to  the  heirs  of  Mynheer  Van  Somerfdyk  ;  but  the 
whole  trade  is  managed  by  the  company. 
Private  perfons  may  obtain  licences  from  the  company  to 
trade  in  America,  on  paying  two  per  cent,  on  the  commo- 
dities they  carry  thither,  and  five  per  cent,  on  thofe  they  bring 
back  in  return. 

The  declaration  of  the  merchandizes,  both  in  going  and  com- 
ing, is  to  be  made  at  the  company's  office,  after  which  they 
are  free  from  all  duties,  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  company. 

This 
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This  trade  is  of  two  forts,  viz.  that  which  is  carried  on  from 
Holland  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  and  that  which 
is  carried  on  with  the  Spaniards.  The  latter  is  properly  the 
fubject  of  this  memotial. 

The  company  employs  feveral  fhips,  fending  fome  from  Hol- 
land with  commodities  proper,  both  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  colonies,  and  for  the  trade  with  the  Spaniards ;  and  others 
from  the  caftle  of  St.  George  del  Mina,  one  of  their  chief 
fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  laden  with  negroes  for 
their  own  colonies,  and  for  thofe  of  the  Spaniards. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  none  but  the  company's  fhips  have 
a  fhare  in  tnis  lait  branch  of  trade,  no  licence  being  ever 
granted  to  private  perfons  for  carrying  on  the  negro  trade. 
When  thefe  la(t  mips,  of  which  there  are  feldom  above  two 
or  three  every  year,  are  arrived  at  Curaccao,  the  Spaniards 
of  the  main  land  of  America,  and  thofe  of  Porto  Rico  and 
Hifpaniola,  go  thither  in  pirogues,  which  are  a  kind  of  long 
barks,  to  buy  the  number  of  negroes  they  have  occafion  for, 
chuftng  always  the  heal.thieft  and  ftrongeft.  Thofe  which 
they  refufe,  and  which  are  filled  Macron  negroee,  are  kept 
partly  for  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  colony  at  Curaccao,  and 
partly  for  that  of  Surinam,  whither  the  company  fends  them. 
When  the  Spaniards  ne  I  eel  to  fetch  the  negroes,  the  com- 
pany carries  them  to  the  Spanifh  plantations,  but  with  the 
precautions  hereafter  mentioned,  that  they  may  not  be  fur- 
prized  in  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade,  prohibited  under 
very  fevere  penalties  by  the  ordonnances  of  the  king  of  Spain  ; 
and  yet  fo  conftantly  and  fo  fafely  continued  by  thecollufion 
of  the  king's  officers. 

As  to  thofe  commodities  which  are  brought  in  the  company's 
{hips  failing  from  Holland,  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  they  are 
depofited  in  the  warehoules  which  belong  to  the  company  in 
the  ifland,  'till  there  be  a  favourable  opportunity  to  difpofe 
of  them;  that  is  to  fay,  'till  they  have  entered  into  fome  cor- 
refpondence,  either  with  the  governors  of  fome  fea-port 
towns,  or,  in  cafe  they  be  too  ftjff,  or  infill  upon  too  high  a 
perquifite  for  their  connivance,  with  fome  private  perfons, 
who  agree  about  a  harbour  or  road,  to  carry  on  their  trade, 
whither  they  fend  their  barks,  with  fuch  commodities  as 
they  have  a  mind  to  give  in  exchange;  particularly  a  great 
many  piafters,  or  a  good  deal  of  gold  or  hlver,  either  in  in- 
gots or  in  bars.  Yet,  after  what  manner  foever  this  is  car- 
ried on,  it  feldom  happens  but  the  king  of  Spain's  officers 
have  fome  {hare  in  the  profits  of  this  contraband  trade  ;  even 
they  who  affect  outwardly  the  greateft  feverity  to  prevent  it, 
do  fecretly  employ  their  confidents  to  trade  for  their  account : 
fo  that  private  perfons  are  very  often  only  the  factors  or  com- 
miffioners  of  thofe  officers. 

The  merchandizes  proper  for  this  trade,  are  fine  linens, 
cambrics,  printed  cottons  of  feveral  colours,  common  lace 
made  at  Antwerp  after  the  fafhion  of  Spain,  hard  ware,  fine 
and  coarfe,  made  at  Nuremberg  and  Liege,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fpices,  particularly  of  cinnamon,  all  forts  of  woollen 
manufactures  made  at  Lifle,  Valenciennes,  Abbeville,  Ley- 
den,  and  Haerlem  ;  cloth  and  thread  for  fails,  cordage  for 
{hipping,  white  and  yellow  wax,  hats,  all  forts  of  {tufts, 
gold,  filver,  and  filk  ribbons,  French  brandy  in  calks,  or  in 
thick  glafs  bottles,  and  fome  other  merchandizes. 
It  muft  be  obferved,  with  regard  to  ftufTs  and  ribbons,  that  it 
is  no  matter  whether  they  be  new  or  old  fafhioned,  they  be- 
ing always  new  for  the  Spaniards  when  they  arrive  from  Eu- 
rope :  fo  that  the  company  never  buy  of  the  manufacturers 
but  fuch  oo\d  and  filver  ftufTs  as  are  out  of  fafhion,  even  fuch 
as  will  no  longer  ferve  even  for  the  trade  of  Germany. 
All  that  we  have  hitherto  faid  of  trade,  relates  only  to  that 
which  the  company  herfelf  carries  on.  As  for  the  licenfed 
fhips,  which  commonly  take  in  their  lading  at  Amfterdam, 
Rotterdam,  or  in  Zealand,  befides  their  cargo,  which  con- 
fifts  in  the  above-mentioned  merchandizes,  they  are  armed 
with  feveral  guns,  and  carry  a  greater  number  of  feamen 
than  the  company's  fhips,  that  they  may  be  able  to  defend 
themfelves  in  cafe  they  be  furprized  in  any  foreign  port  or 
road  ;  for  they  only  touch  at  Curaccao  to  get  intelligence, 
and  to  get  on  board  fome  perfon  acquainted  with  the  places 
where  they  are  to  caft  anchor,  in  order  to  difpofe  of  their 
commodities  with  the  greateft  difpatch  and  fecurity. 
But,  when  they  havefinifhed  their  trade,  they  arc  ufed  to  go 
back  to  Curaccao,  in  order  to  complete  their  cargo  with  the 
produce  of  that  ifland,  as  fugar,  indico,  cotton  in  the  wool, 
wood  for  dyers,  hides,  and  fait,  which  laft  is  made  in  the 
falt-pits  of  Curaccao. 

Befides  gold  and  filver  in  ingots,  bars,  or  coin,  which  this 
trade  with  the  Spaniards  affords,  the  Dutch  alfo  get  from 
them  a  great  deal  of  cocheneal,  hides,  cacao,  vanilla,  to- 
bacco of  Verina,  quina-quina,  or  jefuit's  bark,  and  farfa- 
parilla,  &c. 

This  is  the  ftate  of  the  trade  which  the  Dutch  Weft-India 
company,  and  the  private  perfons  who  are  licenfed,  carry  on 
with  the  Spaniards  in  America  ;  and  this  trade,  the  profit  of 
which  the  Englifll  of  Jamaica,  the  French  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  the  Danes  of  St.  Thomas,  fhare  with  the  Dutch,  has  not 
a  little  contributed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  commerce  both  of 
Cadiz  and  the  other  cities  in  Old  Spain,  which  drive  a  trade 
with  America  j    and   of  the  European  merchants,  who  arc 


concerned  in  that  trade  with  the  Spaniards.  For  it  i;;  an  cafy 
matter  to  perceive,  that  fince  the  lour  above  mention 
tions  have  uicd  themfelves  to  carry  on  that  trade,  and  /UI-- 
nifh  yearly  the  inhabitants  of  Spanifh  America  with  fo  pro- 
digious a  quantity  of  European  merchandizes,  which  they 
formerly  received  only  by  way  of  Old  Spain,  the  galleons  and 
flota's  cannot  come  back  fo  richly  laden  as  they  uicd  to  do. 

Remarks. 

As  the  author  of  this  memorial  explains  but  very  fuperficially 
after  what  manner  that  contraband  trade  is  carried  on,  we 
judge  it  will  prove  fome  fatisfact ion  to  the  reader  to  find,  in 
this  place,  what  a  French  writer  (father  Labat)  fays  of  it, 
in  his  curious  and  entertaining  account  of  the  French  iflands 
in  America,  of  which  a  new  edition  was  publifhed  in  the 
year  1742.  Nouveaux  voyages  aux  ifles  de  l'Amerique, 
Tom.  VII.  chap.  9. 

The   trade  of  the  European  nations  with  the  Spaniards  in.1 
America. 

All  European  nations  are  forbidden  to  go  and  trade  with  th 
Spaniards,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever.     The  Spaniah 
feize  without  mercy  all  the  veflels  they  can  meet  with,  whi 
ther  they  find  them  at  anchor  on  their  coafts,  or  meet  w 
them   at  fome  diftance,  becaufe  they  fuppole  that  they 
there  with  no  other  view  but  to  trade;  and  the   finding  o 
board  either  merchandizes  manufactured  in  their  dominions, 
or  any  Spanifh  money,  is  to  them  a  full  and  fufficient  prool 
of  fuch  illicit  trade. 

But  yet,  thefe  are  laws  which  people  know  how  to  evad 
many  ways.  Here  follow  fome  inftanccs  of  thefe  evafions. 
When  the  mafter  of  a  veffel  would  enter  into  fome  of  theii 
harbours  to  trade  there,  he  pretends  to  be  in  want  of  water! 
wood,  or  provifions.  He  fends  a  petition  to  the  governor  b 
an  officer,  who  fets  forth  the  fhip's  occafions :  at  other  timej 
it  is  a  mall  that  is  fprung,  or  a  leak  in  the  veffel,  that  ca 
neither  be  found  nor  {topped,  without  unlading  the  fhip,  an 
fetting  her  on  one  fide.  They  prevail  upon  the  governor  t 
believe  what  they  would  have  him,  by  the  obliging  applic 
tion  of  a  confiderable  prefent :  after  the  fame  manner  the 
blind  the  other  officers,  whpfe  affiftance  they  may  haveoccj 
fion  for ;  and  then  they  get  leave  to  enter  the  port  and  ur 
lade  the  {hip,  in  order  to  find  out  the  leak,  and  to  put  tr 
{hip  in  a  condition  to  continue  her  voyage. 
They  obferve  many  formalities.  The  merchandizes  a 
carefully  locked  up  in  a  warehoufe,  and  the  door  by  wh 
they  are  put  in  is  fealed  :  but  they  take  care  that  there 
another  door,  through  which  the  merchandizes  are  taken  o 
in  the  night  time,  and  their  place  filled  up  with  chefts 
indico,  cocheneal,  vanilla,  with  filver  in  bars  or  coine 
with  tobacco,  and  other  American  commodities.  And 
foon  as  this  trade  is  finifhed,  the  leak  is  found  to  be  flop 
the  maft  repaired,  and  the  fhip  in  a  condition  to  fai 
But  all  this  alone  is  not  fufficient;  an  expedient  muft 
found,  that  they  who  have  bought  the  European  merchandis 
may  fell  them  again.  For  that  purpofe,  the  mailer  of  t 
fhip  reprefents  to  the  governorand  to  his  officers,  tli3t  he  wai 
money  to  buy  the  provifions  he  has  occafion  for,  and  to  p 
for  what  he  was  furnifhed  with,  in  order  to  repair  his  vefl 
and  humbly  begs  leave  to  fell  fome  merchandizes  to  t 
amount  of  what  he  is  to  buy,  or  pay  for. 
The  governorand  his  council  agree  to  it,  with  fuch  grima< 
or  fhew,  as  they  think  proper  to  make,  and  the  mafter  fell 
few  chefts  or  bales  of  merchandize,  to  the  end  that  the  reft 
the  cargo,  which  thefe  gentlemen  or  their  agents  have  bougl 
may  be  fold  publickly,  without  giving  occafion  to  complain 
becaufe  it  is  always  fuppofed  that  it  is  no  more,  but  what 
Spaniards  got  leave  to  buy  from  thofe  foreigners.  1  hus 
largeft  cargoes  are  commonly  fold. 

As  for  thofe  that  are  lefs,  and  with  which  the  Englifll,  Fren 
Dutch,  and  Danifti  barks  are  commonly  laden,  they  carry  th 
to  fmall  harbours,  far  djftant  from  any  town,  or  to  the  mo 
of  fome  river.  They  give  notice  to  the  inhabitants  by  lett, 
off  a  gun,  and  they  who  have  a  mind  to  trade  come  in  their 
noes,  to  buy  fuch  merchandizes  as  they  have  occafion  for, 
This  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  night-time ;  but  the  E 
peans,  muft  be  conftantly  upon  their  guard,  always  armed, 
never  fuffer  more  people  to  come  on  board,  than  they  are 
to  drive  back  again,  if  thev  attempted  to  infult  them,  the 
never  any  creditgiven  in  this  part  of  commerce,  they  deal 
for  ready  money,  or  for  merchandizes  delivered  on  the  fp 
They  commonly  make  an  intrenchment  before  the  cabin 
under  the  forecaflle  of  the  bark  or  veffel,  with  a  table,, 
which   they  expofe  their  merchandize  to  view.     The 
merchant  or  factor,  with  other  people  armed,  are  within 
intrenchment   with  fmall  arms;  they  put  alio  fome  ot 
above  the  cabin,  or  in  the  forecaflle  ;  the  reft  of  the 
well    armed,  remain  upon   deck  with   the  captain,   or 
other  officer  to  receive  and  entertain  the  perfons  who 
on  board,  to  make  them  drink,  and  conduct  them  back 
civility;  and,  if  they  be  people  of  fome  diftinction,  or 
buy  a  great  deal,  to  falute  them  with  fome  511ns  at  thei 
parture.     They  are  very  fond  of  that  honour,  and  one 
be  fure  to  lofe  nothing  by  it. 
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But,  notwithftanding  all  this,  the  European  trader!  muft  be 
upon  their  guard,  and  take  care  that  they  be  always  ltrongcr 
than  the  Spaniaids;  fur,  if  they  meet  with  an  opportunity  to 
i'eize  upon  the  veflel,  they  feldom  mils  it ;  they  plunder  the 
flup,  and  fink  it  afterwards  with  the  whole  crew,  that  there 
may  be  no  pcifon  left  to  reproach  them  with  their  peifidy. 
To  conclude,  one  niuft  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  Spa- 
huh!:,  hands,  ior  they  are  very  nimble-fingcrcd. 

Further    Remark  s. 

The  Dutch,  however  they  have  extended  themfelves  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  carry  on  a  molt  beneficial  commerce 
wiih  Atrica  and  Afia,  have,  upon  the  whole,  had  bu:  i 
fcient  liicccl's,  in  point  of  poiTcflion,  in  America;  which  may 
pi  t,  upon  the  whole,  be  detrimental,  fincc  they  have  fa  large 
territories  in  Afia.  They  had  once,  indeed,  a  coi.fidcrable 
footing  there  ;  upon  which  a  Weft-India  company  was  form- 
ed, about  the  year  1636  to  1652;  and,  by  an  extraordinary 
ilep  in  politics,  got  one  ot  the  belt  colonies  in  the  world 
f,,r  trade  into  their  hands  ;  they  had  even  the  grcatc-ft  part  of 
the  Brazils  if  not  all  of  it,  in  actual  poflefiion,  and  main- 
tained ii  for  feveral  years;  which,  had  they  held  'till  new, 
with  all  the  great  improvements  fince  made,  and  pofieflid  the 
prodigious  mines  of  gold  difcovered  there,  they  had  been  iupe- 
rior  in  trade  to  every  nation  in  the  world. 
But  the  PortUgueze  in  Europe  having  revolted  fiom  the 
Spaniards  in  1640,  to  whom  they  had  been  fubjed  for  above 
half  a  century,  they  alio  meditated  a  revolt  from  the  Dutch 
in  the  Brazils,  which  they  efteded  in  1645,  and  drove  them 
out  of  the  whole  country. 

This  itruck  fo  i',ieai  a  blow  to  the  Dutch  trading  intcrefls  in 
America,  as  to  break  iheir  Weft-India  company.  They  have 
ftill  the  name  of  a  company,  and  good  encouragement  from 
the  States-Gi  neral ;  aie  concerned  in  dives  bra:  ch<  s  •  I 
particularly  that  of  Africa;  yet  they  ftand  but  on  a  very  flight 
foundation,  when  compared  with  the  original  company. 
This  misfortune  to  the  Dutch  in  America,  was  lollowed  by 
another,  which  was  the  lofs  of  the  colony  of  New  Amfter- 
dam,  now  called  New  York  ;  and  which  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  Englifh  in  1665,  and  afterwards  conceded  to 
England  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 

Wc  have  I'ttn  from  what  remains  to  the  Dutch  in  America, 
that  they  have  no  great  fhare  of  power  there  ;  nor  is  the 
courfe  of  their  t;ade  with  other  of  the  colonics  belonging  to 
any  potentates  in  that  part  of  the  world,  little  belter  than  a 
contraband  trade,  if  what  Monf.  Labat  and  other  tra\ 
tell  us  be  fad;  yet  they  feem  to  carry  on  what  trade  they 
have  here  very  quietly  and  unmolcftedly  :  nor  do  they  feem 
any  way  difpofed  to  fubmit  the  fovereignty  of  the  American 
feas  to  the  Spaniards,  or  any  other  power;  and  therefore  will 
-not  fuffer  their  fhipping  to  be  fearched  any  where  upon  the 
hir>h  feas,  under  pretence  of  illicit  trade.  But  if  their  (hips 
are  catched  in  the  pons  of  New  Spain,  carrying  on  any  con- 
traband trade,  they  do  not  (crup'e  to  fubmit  to  the  Spanilh 
laws  upon  fuch  occafions.,  That  traders  of  this  and  of  all  na- 
tions endeavour,  by  every  fubterfuge,  to  evade  being  taken  in 
port,  is  little  to  be  doubted  ;  nor  does  it  feem  any  way  im- 
probable, but  fiich  like  artifices  as  have  been  intimated  by 
father  L^bnt,  ate  really  pradifed.  And,  if  the  Spanilh  vice- 
roys, governors,  or  other  inferior  officers,  appointed  by  the 
crown  of  Spain  to  refide  in  America,  will  connive  at,  pro- 
mote, and  encourage  this  commerce,  fo  lucrative  to  them- 
felves, as  well  as  to  the  others  concerned;  it  feems  fcarce 
poilihle  for  thofe  princes,  whole  fubjeds  are  thus  decoyed  to 
trade  with  the  Spaniards,  ever  to  prevent  it.  But  there  does 
not  appear  any  fuch  difficulty  on  the  fide  of  the  court  of  Spain  ; 
for,  if  they  make  their  laws  in  Old  Spain  fo  fcveie  and  rigo- 
rous as  to  deter  their  own  fubjeds,  as  well  thofe  in  power  as 
otherwife;  this  fmuggling  trade  would,  in  New  Spain,  meet 
with  as  great  a  check,  as  it  has  lately  done  in  England,  from 
the  wifdom  and  juftice,  as  well  as  from  the  good  execution  of 
our  laws  relating  thereunto. 

Wherefore,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  which  hath  for  fo  many 
I    years  created  heart-burnings  between  the  courts  of  London 
and  Madrid,  in  particular,  it  appears  that  the  court  of  Spain 
f ,  itfelf  is  to  blame,  for  not  taking  eftedual  meafures  to  prevent 
I    fmuggling  in  their  •own  colonies,  and  not  the  court  of  Lon- 
don, out  of  whofe  power  it  abfolutely  is  to  prevent  their  lub- 
jeds  carrying  on  fuch  a  trade,  if  the  Spaniards  themfelves  wiil 
decov  the  Britifti  fubjeds  into  it. 

No  r'eafonable  Spaniaid,  not  even  the  moft  zealous  Spanifh 
1  patriot,  would  prefume  to  aflert  before  the  face  of  the  im- 
partial world,  that  it  is  more  in  the  power  of  the  Britifh  na- 
tion to  prevent  their  fubjeds  from  carrying  on  this  com- 
merce by  lea,  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Spanifh  nation 
to  prevent  the  fame  by  land  in  Spanifh  America.  And,  if 
this  is  really  the  {rue  and  candid  ftate  of  this  important  cafe 
between  the  two  nations  ;  if  it  is  eafy,  very  eafy,  by  pro- 
per laws  duly  executed  on  the  fide  of  the  court  of  Spain,  to 
prevent  this  contraband  trade  in  America:  and  if,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is,  it  be  next  kin  to  an  impoflibility,  on  the  fide  of 
the  court  of  England,  to  prevent  their  fubjeds  from  being 
allured  into  this  gainful  trade,  may  we  not,  without  the  leaft 
Vol.   1. 


:y  towards  our  own  nation,  fay,  that  the  blame  really 
■  the  Span  fh,  and  not  on  that  of  the  Bruiih 
court  ? 

That  the  court  o(  England  have  done  all  on  their  fide  to  cul- 
tivate a  friendfliip  with  the  Spanifh  nation,  the  whole  woi 

,   that  they  have  condefcended  to  do  more  to 
'.b.'igc  that  court  fincc  the  treaty  of  Seville  than  all  Europe  he- 
fide,  is  not  to  be  disputed  :  as  an  Englifhmari,  therefore,  as  a 
■  :  the;  Spanilh  nation,   may  I  not  be  allowed  to   afk  on 
this  important  occafion,  upon  what  prii  irafon  and 

juftice,  the  court  of  Spain  can  put  the  labouring  oar  upon  ihc 
coutt  of  London  ? 

To  prevent  this  evil,  this  fmu;  rgling  trade  on  the  fide  of  the 
Britifh  fubjeds,  where  ii  thi  that  this- nation  fiVuld 

ir  iliipnin(T  on  the  high  feas  of 
America?  When  the  fhip*  of  the  I' 1  rich  and  the  Dutch,  &c. 
are  catched  in  this  illicit  trade,  and  the  and  veflels 

if-  d,  in  tl  e   porta  ol  in,  by  the 

faithful  officer:-,  of  that  crown,  we  n  v<  r  h  ar  ol  1  ny  com- 
plaints or  remonftrances  to  the  court  of  Spain  about  it  on  the 
fide  of  thefe  Rates,  nor  clamours  made  by  the  mercantile 
people  upon  fuch  occafions:  the  reafon  whereof  is,  that  it  is 
allowed  to  be  the  univerfal  law  of  nations,  for  ail  trading 
ft.ites  to   acqn  e  laws  which   are   made   to  prevent 

fmuggling,  and  (hereby  to  fecure  the  legal  revenues.  But  it 
is  neither  confident  with  ihe  laws  of  na'ions,  nature,  nof 
common  juftice,  for  any  one  maritime  nation,  in  rimes  of 
pea-  quired  to  fubmit  to  the  fearch  of  their  (hipping 

upon  the  high  feas,  under  pretence  of  their  having  been  con- 
cerned in  an  illicit  trade;  tor  this  is  usurping  abfolute  domi- 
nion over  the  I  ,  without  any  colour  of  reafon  :  it  is 
more  particularly  K>  in  regard  to  the  Britifh  fh  .  hen 
they  are  obliged  to  fubmit  to  fuch  a  ft  arch  in  their  going  to, 
or  returning  from,  our  own  colony  ol  Jamaica  ;  it  being  ab- 
folutely neceffiuy  for  the  fecurity  of  their  navigation  on!)',  by 
reafon  of  the  winds  and  ci  d  upon  no  other  pretence 
wbatfoever,  to  keep  (h  coafl  a^  poffible, 
both  in  the  Windward  Pafla  :e,  and  in  the  Gulph  of  Florida. 

Eor  proof  of  which,  fee  the  article  Antilles  Islands  and 
Spanish  Ambrica. 

It  the  court  ol  Spain,  therefore,  fhould  fliil  prove  inflexible 
enough,  to  infill  upon  this  point,  and  even  under  ary  kind 
of  rcftri&ion  or  limitation  whatsoever,  it  ■:fi- 

ble,    that  any   lading  friendship  fh  uld  b  tv      1  the 

two  nations.     No  Spaniard  of  ji  pre- 

fume to  fay,  that  ih<  court  ofEi  rT;  av- 

alrcady  maniii  11  1  irdiality 

tow:nd»  that  .  to  induce  them   to  tins   un- 

re  .  1  tble  claim,  than  they  could  e\  d,  if  they 

fhiiuld  continue  lo  refractory,  as  (Ell  to  infift  upon  a  matter, 
which  is  (q  apparently  unreafortable,  it  can  proceed  from  no 
other  motives,  but  to  extort  ftill  gn.  from  the 

court  of  England  than  what  they  have,  for  peace  fake,  hi- 
therto granted.  But  this,  perhaps  will  fcarce  ever  be  com- 
plied with  ;  the  Britifh  nation  will  be  under  the  difagreeable 
neceffity  of  ever  breaking  friendfhip  with  a  power,  whole 
ufurpations  they  Can  fee  no  end  of,  even  after  cor.ctiTion  upon 
conceffion. 

It  muft  certainly  be  br.d  policy  in  the  court  of  Spain  to  be 
eternally  wrangling  with  a  nation,  to  whom  they  are  more 
beholden  than  to  any  other  in  the  world  befide,  for  the  great 
confumption  of  their  produce  ;  and  efpccially  fo,  as  our  ex- 
ports to  the  Spanilh  nation  are  declining,  by  reafon  of 
their  having  fet  up  woolUn  and  other  manufactures  of  their 
own.  But  we  hope  that  the  Spaniards  will  be  wife  enough 
to  acquiefce  in  the  moderate  and  reafonable  demands  of  the 
Britifh  court,  and  not  again  compel  them  to  fuch  meafures, 
as  may  one  day  prove  Tatal  to  Spain,  notwithstanding 
hitherto  they  have  come  too  well  oft".  Eor  more  matter 
upon  this  head,  fee  the  articles  Logwood  and  Spanish 
America. 
The  DUTCH  WEST-INDIA  COMPANY.  This 
company  eftablifhed  itfelf  in  1621,  and  it's  charter  was  dated 
the  io;h  of  June  the  fame  yea--,  with  an  exclufive  privilege 
to  carry  on,  for  the  teim  of  24  years,  all  the  trade  of  the 
African  ccTafts,  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  :  and  in  America,  from  the  louth  point  of  New- 
foundland, through  the  Streigfrt,s  of  Magellan,  ot  Le  Mai  re, 
and  ethers,  as  far  as. that  ot  Aman,  as  will  in  the  north  as 
fouth  leas. 

The  diredors  were  divided  into  five  chambers  ;  twenty  for 
that  of  Amtierdam,  twelve  for  Zealand,  fourteen  for  every 
chamber  of  the  Meufe,  2nd  of  the  nonh  quarter,  and  four- 
teen likewife  for  that  of  Friefland. 

Ihe  government,  or  general  diredion,  wr.s  intruded  with 
nineteen  diredors,  taken  out  of  every  chamber,  in  propor- 
tion to  it's  contribution  to  ihe  joint  ftock ;  eight  for  Amfter- 
dam,  which  advanced  i-ths ;  rour  for  Zealand,  who  were  theie 
for  £ths  ;  and  two  for  each  of  the  three  ethers,  who  contri- 
buted only  i'.h  a  piece  :  the  nineteenth  dircdor  was  cho fen 
by  tb^e  States  General,  who  had  even  a  right  to  name  feveral, 
as  they  thought  fit. 

The  4th  of  June  1647,  the  company  renewed   their  charter 

for  25  years ;  but  vveje  fcarce  ahJe  to  hold  out  the   time  of 
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this  laft  grant,  by  the  immenfe  lofles  and  expences  occafion- 
cd  by  undertakings  fuccefsful  at  firft,  but  ruinous  in  the 
event. 

Such  was,  amongft  others,  the  taking  the  bav  of  Todos  los 
Santos,  Fernambouc,  and  the  beft  part  of  Brazil  from  the 
Portugueze;  an  extraordinary  fuccefs,  and  of  immenfe  pro- 
fit to  the  company,  if  it  could  have  fupported  it;  but,  as  it 
engaged  them  afterwards  in  expences  beyond  their  ftrength,  it 
reduced  them  to  a  wealcnefs,  from  which  they  could  not  re 
cover:  although,  in  1629,  their  admiral,  Peter  Haiti,  had 
brought  into  Holland  the  Spanifh  plate  fleet,  which  was 
immenfely  rich;  and  their  hopes  of  p'offeifing  the  reft  of 
Brazil  appeared  Co  well  grounded,  that  Maurice,  count 
of  Nailau,  difdained  not  to  be  their  general  in  that  new 
conqueft. 

This  company's  wealcnefs,  which  it  was  in  vain  attempted 
more  than  once  to  unite  to  that  of  the  Eaft-lndies,  caufed 
it's  diflolution  at  the  expiration  of  it's  charter  ;  and,  the  20th 
of  September,  1674,  a  new  company,  compofed  of  antient 
partners  and  their  creditors,  obtained  letters  patents  from  the 
States,  and  entered  into  the  fame  rights  and  eftablifhments 
with  the  fo  mer,  which  it  hath  enjoyed  fuccefsfully  enough, 
conducting  itfelf  always  with  honour. 

It's  firft  ftock  was  about  fix  millions  of  florins  ;  and  it's  prin- 
cipal fectlements  were,  one  at  Cape  Verd,  and  the  other  on 
the  gold  coaft  of  Guinea,  for  the  African  coafts  ;  and  thofe 
for  America,  at  Tobago,  Curaccoa,  and  in  the  New  Low 
Countries,'  fituate  between  Virginia  and  New  England. 

Dutch  company  of  Surinam. 

The  Zealanders  having  poflefted  themfelves  of  the  colony  of 
Surinam  from  the  Englilh,  during  the  wars  between  Eng 
land  and  Holland,  the  ftates  of  Zealand,  in  1682,  yielded 
their  part  of  that  conqueft,  to  the  Dutch  Weft  India  com- 
pany, who,  on  the  23d  of  December  the  fame  year,  ob- 
tained letters  patents  of  the  States  for  that  acquifition.  Since 
that  time,  the  colony  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of 
which  belongs  to  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  another  to  the 
Weft-India  company,  and  the  third  to  the  illuftrious  fa- 
mily of  Somerldyck  in  Holland.  Of  thefe  three  proprietors 
the  company  of  Surinam  confifts,  the  conduct  of  which  is 
committed  to  ten  directors  ;  five  on  the  part  of  Amfterdam, 
four  for  the  American  company,  and  one  for  the  houfe  of 
Somerfdyck. 

This  company,  as  already  obferved,  makes  part  of  the  Weft- 
India  company. 

By  their  charter,  which  confifts  of  thirty-two  articles,  are 
regulated  the  rights  due  to  the  company,  the  franchifes  and 
privileges  of  the  colonies  and  planters;  the  number  of  mili- 
tary officers  and  municipal  magiftrates,  the  fovereign  coun- 
cil, the  criminal  and  civil  jurifdidlions,  and,  in  fhort,  the 
whole  police  concerning  both  old  and  new  inhabitants. 
The  rights  referved  to  the  Weft- India  company,  are  thofe  of 
laftage  for  (hips  going  in  and  out  of  Surinam,  at  the  rate  of  3 
livres  the  laft  ;  the  right  of  weight  on  merchandize  at  the  rate 
of  l\  percent,  both  out  and  in,  and  the  capitation  payable  in 
fugar,  both  on  white  and  black,  at  the  rate  of  50  pounds  of 
fugar  the  year :  beiide  thefe  three  rights,  the  company  enjoys 
the  exclufive  privilege  of  trading  in  negroes,  with  obligation 
to  furnifh  the  colony  yearly  with  fuch  a  number  of  flaves  as 
it  fhall  require,  which  fhall  be  fold  publickly,  and  prefented 
two  and  two  to  the  buyers,  without  diftindlion  of  rich  or 
poor:  the  payment  to  be  at  three  times,  from  fix  months  to 
fix  months,  according  to  the  claufes  and  conditions  agreed  on 
between  the  company's  factor  and  the  inhabitants.  The 
franchifes  of  the  colonies  and  planters  confift,  firft,  in  a  free 
lettlement  in  the  colony  with  their  family,  cattle,  and  goods, 
provided  they  are  fubjectsof  the  States-General,  and  with  li- 
berty of  leaving  it  when  they  fhall  think  fit,  to  return  to 
Holland  or  fettle  elfewhere. 

adly,  In  being  fubject  to  the  impofition  of  no  right  but  thofe 
before  fpecified,  except  cafes  of  extreme  neceffity,  whether 
for  the  good  of  the  ftate  in  general,  or  that  of  the  colony  in 
particular. 

3dly,  In  paying  no  more  for  their  freight  and  pafTage  from 
Europe  to  America,  than  30  florins  for  every  perfon  above  12 
years,  including  their  maintenance,  and  only  15  florins  for 
all  under  that  age. 

4thly,  In  liberty  of  fhipping  their  effects  on  board  fuch 
veffelfl  as  they  fhall  think  fit. 

5thly,  That  the  fhips  employed  by  the  company  in  the  negroe- 
trade,  may  not  fhip  goods  homewards  to  the  prejudice  of 
other  fhips,  but  only  fuch  effects  as  belong  to  them,  and  pro- 
ceed from  the  fale  of  negroes,  or  the  company's  rights  and 
imports. 

6thly,  Merchants,  being  arrived  there  with  their  fhips  and 
merchandize,  may  fettle  in  places  they  fhall  find  convenient 
for  their  trade,  provided,  however,  it  caufe  no  inconveni- 
ence to  the  inhabitants,  nor  prejudice  to  the  company's 
rights. 

7th!y,  The  governor  and  council  to  be  fworn  to  maintain  all 
the  colonics  and  merchants  in  the  abovefaid  privileges. 
With  regard  to  the  government,   it  fhall  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  council  of  ftate,  compofed  of  the  governor  and  ten  coun- 
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fellors  ;  which  laft  may  be  augmented  as  the  colony  fortifies 
Itfelf,  to  the  number  of  forty,  the  governor  a<  the  choice  of 
the  company,  but  always  with  the  appiobation  of  L.  H.  P. 
and  the  counfellors  at  firft  by  plurality  of  voices  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  afterwards  at  the  nomination  ol  -he  counfellors 
themfelves,  when  ihey  are  thirty  in  number 
Though  the  governor  is  to  have  the  chief  authority  both  in 
civil  and  military  affairs,  they  nuy  not,  however,  be  deter- 
mined but  in  the  council,  and  by  plurality  of  voices,  and  then 
only  in  conformity  with  the  company's  orders 
Jjftice,  in  criminal  cafes,  fhall  likewilc  be  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  governor  and  council  of  ftate.  Civil  juflice 
fhall  be  adminiftered  by  the  governor,  aflifted  with  fix  coun- 
fellors, chofen  out  of  the  inhabitants,  three  of  whom  fhall 
quit  the  office  in  two  years :  all  which  counlellors,  as  well 
thofe  of  the  council  of  ftate  as  others,  fhall  exercife  their 
office  without  fee   or  reward. 

Neither  the  governor,  nor  his  council,  may  charge  the  colony 
with  other  imports  or  rights  than  thole  above-mentioned, 
without  the  company's  approbation.  With  which,  neverthe- 
lefs.  they  may  exact  fome  fmall  fums  for  maintenance  ok 
minifters  for  the  fervicc  of  the  chu  en,  Icnoolmafters,  and  the 
like,  as  they  fhall  judge  neceffary  and  ufeful. 
Laftly,  As  the  colony  may  poflibly  become  a  charge  to  the 
Weft-India  company,  the  directors  of  the  faid  company  fhall 
at  all  times  be  permitted  to  withdraw,  in  which  cafe  the 
ftate  is  to  take  charge  of,  and  give  order  in  the  affair. 

Merchandize  imported  from  Surinam. 

It's  greateft  trade  confifts  in  fugars,  worth  commonly  from  7 
or  8  dntes,  to  12  or  15  the  pound;  alfo  fmall  candied  ci 
trons  and  oranges,  fome  rocou,  vanilloes,  which  are  largel 
and  plump,  but  not  fo  good  as  thoie  from  the  opanifb  Weft- 
Indies.  In  1718,  they  began  to pLnt  coffee  here,  which  Cue 
ceeded  to  a  wonder,  and  is  in  no  lei's  efte.-m  than  that  0 
the  Levant. 

The  DUTCH  COMPANY  of  the  NORTH.  This 
company  has  not  an  exclufive  pi  iv  !?ge ;  private  perfons  hav< 
equal  right,  alfo,  to  trade  in  the  parts  ot  it's  conceffion;  an 
the  advantage  received  by  it's  letters  patents  confifts  only  ii 
fome  privileges,  of  no  geat  confluence. 
There  are  alfo  in  Holland  comp.  nies  for  the  Babic  Sea,  fo 
the  fifhery  of  Nova  Ztmbia,  Davis's  cjtreighs,  and  Groea 
land;  but  thefe  fifhenes  are  not  tnereby  mtertiic-ted  to  thofi 
who  will  undertake  them:  all  the  difFcren.  e  between  th 
company's  fifheries  and  thofe  of  private  adventurers  is,  thai 
thefe  laft  may  not  go  afhore  to  cut  up  their  filh,  and  melt  theii 
fat,  being  obliged  to  cut  their  whales  up,  and  bring  them  to 
Holland   in   pieces   to  be  melted. 

The  DUTCH  LEVANT  COMPANY.  There  is  not, 
properly  fpeaking,  a  Levant  company  in  Holland  :  but  the 
commerce  carried  on  by  private  prefons  is  fo  confiderable, 
and  of  fuch  great  confequence  to  the  commonwealth  itfelf, 
that  the  States-General  have  not  difdained  to  take  charge  of 
it,  and  to  eftablifh  there  an  order  and  regulations,  which  all 
Dutch  merchants  in  that  trade  are  obliged  to  oblerve. 
And  for  this  purpofe  the  States  have  appointed  at  Amfterdam 
a  chamber  of  direction,  compofed  of  fix  deputies  anda  regifter, 
all  merchants,  who,  under  authority  of  the  burgo  mafters, 
have  charge  of  all  things  relating  to  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  particularly  that  which  they 
maintain  with  equal  profit  and  reputation  at  Smyrna  and 
Conftantinople. 

It  is  this  company  that  nominates  the  confuls  of  the  Levantine 
ports,  which  it  is,  neverthelefs,  obliged  to  prefent,  and  fub 
mit  to  the  approbation  of  the  States-  General.  It  decide?,  alfo 
the  number  and  force  of  the  convoys  neceffary  to  feenre  th 
navigation  of  the  merchant-men  ;  and  determines  the  diffe- 
rences that  may  arife  between  merchants  on  the  fubject  of 
trade;  and  hath  even  a  right,  when  needful,  to  add  new  re* 
gulations  to  the  old  ones,  but  they  are  of  no  validity  'till  con- 
firmed by  the  States-General. 

DUTCH  EAST-INDIA  COMPANY. 

A  fhort  hiftory  of  the  Dutch  Eafl  India  company. 

This  company  was  firft  undertaken  by  nine  merchants  only  of 
Amfterdam,  who  fubferibed  no  more  than  70.000  guilders 
for  a  capital  ftock.  They  were  called  the  new  company 
In  the  year  1594,  they  fitted  out  four  fhips,  having  in  all  62 
guns  and  288  able  feamen.  Being  well  victualled  for  fo  long 
a  voyage,  and  well  fumifhed  with  ammunition,  they  failed 
from  the  Texel  the  2d  of  April,  1595. 
They  were  particularly  inftru<5fed  to  avoid  trading  in  any 
place  where  the  Portugueze  had  their  fettlements  and  facto 
ries ;  more  efpecially  where  they  had  any  forts,  that  they 
might  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  like 
wife  to  avoid,  as  much  as  poffible,  being  embroiled  with  th 
Portugueze. 

They  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  2d  of  Auguft,;' 
from  whence  they  went  to  Madagafcar  and  the  ifland  St.  Mary, 
and,  ftretchingaway  to  the  fouth-eaft,  they  touched  no  where 
more  'till  they  came  to  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  leaving  the  coaft 
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of  Malabar,  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
aiul  the  bay  of  Bengal  (in  all  which  they  arc  now  fo  powerful) 
on  the  left  ham!,  For  fear  of  the  Portugueze. 
On  their  arrival  on  the  coaft  of  Sumatra,  on  the  nth  of 
June,  159^,  they  commenced  traffic  with  the  Arabian  and 
Chinefe  merchants,  and  began  a  trade  with  the  natives,  par- 
ticularly in  pepper  and  other  fpices,  which  they  found  were 
1.  1  lit  to  the  port  of  Bantam,  as  to  a  kind  of  mart. 
The  natives  behaved  to  them  with  great  courteoufnefs  and 
civility  at  firft:  but  the  Portugueze  there  being  furprized 
10  fee  the  Hollanders  in  thefefeas,  where  they  had  never  heard 
cf  them  before,  they  were  not  a  little  irritated,  nor  neglected 
any  infidious  meafures  to  incenfe  the  king  of  the  country 
againft  them,  which  foon  occafioned  a  prohibition  of  traffic 
between  them  ;  and,  indeed,  were  in  danger  of  being  fur- 
pi  1 /.cd  by  the  perfidy  of  the  natives,  who,  under  pretence  of 
friendfhip,  invited  them  among  them,  and  murdered  thir- 
teen of  their  men,  among  whom  was  their  principal  com- 
tnandcr,  captain  Molcnaer,  and  two  of  their  fupercargoes. 
They  however,  discovered  the  treachery  time  enough  tofave 
1[  and  their  (hips  ;  the  Indians  having  laid  their  plot, 
incert  with  the  Portugueze,  fo  as  to  have  furprized  the 
fhips  alio. 

B\  the  lofs  of  men  from  their  firft  fctting  out,  they  were  fo 
weakened,    as   to  be  under  the   neceffity  of  reducing  their 
foui  fhips  to  three,   and  accordingly   burnt  one,   the  better 
to  man   the  reft.      With   this  force  they  left  Bantam,   and 
lou   aed  attain  on  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  difcovering  the  coafts 
as  they  palled;  and,  having  traded   in   fcveral  places  to  ad- 
re,   they  came   to  the  ifle  of  Baly,  to  the  eaft  of  the 
id  11,  I  of  Java.     Here  they   were   fo  well  received,   that  two 
of     1  ir  men,  by  the  confent  of  the  others,    and   at  the  re- 
que'r  of  the  king  of  the  country,  ftaid  behind,  with   intent 
to   cultivate   the   friendfliip  begun;    being   allured   by  their 
c.'Uih  •,  men,  that  they  fhould  return  the  next  time  they  came. 
Hue   ihey  took  in  feveral  merchandizes,  fuch  as   the  coun- 
try  produced,    and  fuch   as  other  Indian  vcilels   frequently 
ht   thither,  as  China  goods,  filk,  fpices,  and   pepper: 
here  efp  vi.lly,   they  found  great  plenty  of  rice,  which  was 
no  little  «  omforr  to  them,  their  bread  being  all  fpent.     They 
ft   ;■  d  ill  their  fhips  with  this  rice,  and  took  in  a  large  quan- 
tity more  'han  thev  could  confume,  which  they  carried  home 
a>-   merchandize.    Being  thus  pretty  well  freighted,  they  fet 
fail  to  return  to  their  own  country,  whither  they  arrived  the 
>f   Auyuft  the    fame  year;   having,    in  lefs  than   five 
m  .  iths,   made  their  voyage  from  the  fartheft  part  of  the  ifle 
ci  [avi      A  paflage  fo  extraordinary,  as  has  hardly  been  ever 
done  fince.    And,  although  they  made  no  extraordinary  profit, 
yet  they  were  far  from  being  lofers  by  the  voyage;  fo  that  the 
next  vear  the  company  refolved  to  profecute  the  trade  again. 
While  the    were  preparing  for  the  fecond  expedition,   there 
ftarted  up  another  fett  of  merchants,   feven  in  number,   and 
tS  -\  began   to  fit  out  three  fhips  for  the  fame  purpofe  :   but 
the  States,  to  prevent  confufiqn  in  the  beginning  of  the  trade, 
obli^td  them  all  to  join  in  one  company,  and  forbid  any  other 
to  interfere  for  that  year.    From  this  union  of  nine  merchants 
ftnly,  fprung  the  firft  Eaft- India  company  of  Holland.      The 
fhip<  for  he  fecond  vo\  age  were  fix  in  number. — The  admiral 
ot  tins  fleet,  which  w,is  the  richeft  and  ftrongeft  that  ever  had 
put  to  fea  from  their  coaffs  on   any  fingle  expedition,  was 
Jacques  de  Neck,    the  vice-admiral   Wybrant  Warwijeck  : 
|h  v  vvere  appointed  for  their  diffinguifhed  probitv,  courage, 
anJ  experience,  in  marine  and  merchandizing  affairs :  befides 
wh">m,  they  had  feven  fupercargoes,  who,  with  the  two  ad- 
fcirals  and  the  captains,  were  conftituted  the  council.     One 
of  thefe  captains  was  the  famous  Keemfkirk,  who,  endeavour- 
ing to  find  out  the   north-eaft  paflage  to  China   in  the  year 
I590,  wint<  red  with  all  his  company  on  the  northermoftpart 
of  Nova  Zembla:  and  the  pilot  of  the  whole  fleet  was  our 
j  man,  the  famous  John  David,  an  Englifhman,  who 
fii  it  pro  poled  the  deiign. 

This  fleet  was  admirably  nrovided,  as,  indeed,  was  the  firft, 
'with  the  flouted  and  ableit  feamen  that  could  be  had;    and, 
as  mui  h  as  poffible,  they  chofe  all  unmarried  men,  that  no 
1  affections  might  make  them  backward  in  any  hazard, 

(  ty   ..  return  before  their  commanders  fhould  require  it. 

K  10  i\  >g  alfo,  that, the  Portugueze  were  determined  to  at- 
jfeick  then  wherever  they  found  them,  they  chofe  fuch  fhips 
as  were  not  only  ftrong  and  able  to  bear  the  fea,  but  good 
jailors,  a  h!  which  would  work  well  in  an  engagement,  if 
put  to  the  neceffity  of  fighting:  in  fhort,  they  were  fitted 
I  out  as  fhip<  of  war,  with  plenty  of  proper  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, &c 

Th  )  hk' wife  carried  fuch  cargoes  of  merchandize  as  might 
■rove  gainful  in  traffic;  befides  which,  they  carried  alfo 
1,300,000  pieces  of  eight  in  fpecie,  molt  of  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  an  attack  upon  their  gal- 
leons, in  their  return  from  New  Spain:  fo  that,  in  this 
boyage,  they  bought  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  trade  with  their 
own  money. 

This  fleet  failed  the  firft  of  May  1598,  and  pafTed  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  July  10;  from  whence,  without  delay,  they 
Went  for  Madagafcar,  where  they  took  in  frefh  water  and 
proviiion  in  fpite  of  the  Portugueze,  who  had  a  fmall  fort  in 


St  Augufline's  bay,  but  durft  not  ftir  out  of  it.  Hence  they 
made  for  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  refolved  to  fhew  them- 
felves  to  the  Portugueze  wherever  Khey  fhould  have  occafion  : 
accordingly  they  arrived  on  the  coaft  fome  leagues  to  cite 
fouthward  of  Goa,  traded  with  the  natives,  purfued,  making 
difcoveiies  of  the  foundings,  harbours,  and  roads,  and  coaft- 
ed  the  whole  country  of  India,  the  ifland  Ceylon,  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  and  came  at  laft  to  the  StreiL-hts  of  Baly,  on  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Java,  where  they  had  left  their  two  men.  Thus 
they  became  a  terror  to  the  Portugueze,  braved  ihem  wherever 
they  came,  though  they  did  not  offer  to  attack  them  ;  and, 
in  about  two  years  and  one  month,  they  returned  into  their 
own  country  very  richly  laden,  with  about  fix  millions  and 
one  half  of  guilders  in  merchandizes,  having  fettled  two 
factories,  one  on  the  ifland  of  Java,  the  other  in  Sumatra. 
From  this  time  they  continued  to  fend  fhips  every  year,  and  at 
length  feized  upon  that  (pot  ofground  and  port,  where  they  have 
now  built  the  famous  city  of  Batavia,  the  glory  of  the  Indie?, 
and  the  ftrength  of  the  Dutch  intereft  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  fame  company  fent  out  four  fhips  more  after  them  the 
next  year,  before  they  had  any  account  of  the  fuccefsof  their 
main  fleet ;  which  teftified  the  fatisfaction  they  had  in  the 
practicability  ©f  the  undertaking,  and  the  aflurance  of  the 
profit,   in  cafe  of  their  fafe  return. 

In  the  year  1600,  the  Zealanders  fet  out  on  the  like  adven- 
ture, but  loft  the  firft  fhip  they  fitted  out  on  the  coaft  of 
England,  being  overfet  about  five  days  after  putting  to  fea, 
and  all  her  men  drowned.  This,  however,  did  not  difeou- 
rage  the  Zealanders ;  they  purfued  their  defign  upon  their 
own  foot,  'till  the  year  1604,  when  they  alfo  were  taken  into 
the  general  company  :  and  thus  this  company  have  gone  on 
fuccefsfully  to  this  day. 

As  by  means  of  this  company  they  grew  rfch  at  Amflerdam, 
from  the  conflux  of  merchants  from  Flanders,  fo  in  propor- 
tion they  incrcafed  their  trade:  and,  as  the  Eaft  India  trade 
occafioned  a  great  incrcafeof  their  other  commerce,  fo,  when 
the  Indian  merchandizes  were  brought  home,  they  exported 
them  again  to  all  paits  of  the  world  where  they*  had  any 
trade,  particularly  to  the  Baltic,  to  Mufcovv,  and  other  places 
in  the  North,  and  efpecially  up  the  Rhine,  the  Mae  ft,  the 
Ems,  the  Weler,  and  the  Elbe,  into  all  parts  of  Germany 
and  France. 

As  to  their  Eaft-India  trade  in  general,  and  it's  increase  to 
the  prelent  time,  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  make  a  computation 
how  extraordinary  it  hath  from  time  to  time,  contributed  to 
inrich  the  Hollanders  in  general :  that  they  bring  home  great 
treafure  every  year  is  not  to  be  difputed. 
In  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  commerce  in  the  Indies,  and 
the  number  of  their  factories  and  ftttlements  there,  they  have 
the  fort  and  watering-place  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
latitude  36  -£•  fouth  of  the  Line  ;  a  fettlement  maintained  not 
for  trade,  but  for  relief  and  fupply  of  their  fhips  in  their  paf- 
fage  out  and  home,  as  St  Helena  is  to  the  Englifh  in  our 
Eaft-India  trade. 

They  have  alio  the  ifland  Mauritius,  fo  chriftened  in  honour 
of  Grave  Maurice,  who  wa«,  at  the  time  of  it's  dilcove  y, 
their  great  champion  againft  the  Spaniards.  This  lies  be- 
tween the  ifland  of  Madagafcar  and  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  or 
the  Perfian  gulph  ;  and  is,  as  the  Cape,  not  ufed  for  traffic, 
but  chiefly  for  watering,  taking  in  frefh  provifions,  and  othef 
relief  to  their  fhips  on  the  voyage.  It  is  in  the  latitude  of  16 
degrees  35  minutes  fouth. 

With  refpect  to  their  commerce,  they  have  a  factory  st  Mo- 
cha, in  the  ftreight  of  Babeimandel,  juft  within  the  entrance 
of  the  Red  Sea,  called,  on  that  occafion,  the  gulph  of  Mocha. 
And  here  they  trade,  as  we  do,  for  coffee  and  fome  few  drugs 
only  :  but  in  coffee  here  and  at  Batavia,  where  they  had  planted 
it,  they  trade  far  more  largely  than  any  other  nation. 
Their  other  fettlements  in  the  Perfian  gulph,  and  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  from  Surat,  on  the  fouth  of  the  river  Indus,  to 
Cape  Comeron,  in  which  fpace  they  have  the  following  feve- 
ral factories,  viz. 

Gombroon  in  Perfia,  latitude  27  •"; 

Ormus,  in  the  gulph       -        : 

Choule,  near  Bombay 

Rigapore  Dunde 

BalTaloco,  alias  Baynenar 

Bodven       -       - 

Cannanore,  the  firft  factory  of 
the  Dutch  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  latitude     -      -* 

Pamari       - 

Crananera       - 

Cochin,  a  very  ftrong  fettle- 
ment 

Porchatt^  by  the  Portugueze 
called  Labra  de  Porcha     - 

Carnapole      -        -       -       - 

Quilon,   or  Caylon 

Cape  Comeron 

Beftde  thefe  factories,  they  have  the  whole  trade  of  the  great 
ifland  Ceylon,  the  chief  product  whereof  is  cinnamon  :  and 
their  chief  factories  in  relation  thereto  are  at  Colombo  and 

Mantsil, 
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ed India. 
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Manteil,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  ;  at  Calapetene,  in  an 
ifland  on  the  fame  fhore  ;  at  Jetrap.tan,  on  the  north  poinc 
of  the  ifland  ;  and  Point  Pedro  on  the  fame,  being  the  ex- 
treme land  north. 

From  Ceylon  they  enter  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  trade  on  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel  and  GolcoiuJa,  up  to  the  river  Ganges, 
where  they  have  feveral  factories  in  common  with  the  Lng- 
lifii,  and  fome  that  are  wholly  their  own.  Hence  they  go 
on  to  the  coaft  of  Siam,  the  great  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  the 
peninfula  of  Malacca,  called  the  Indian  Cherfonelus,  or  the 
Streights  of  Sincapore.  This,  and  the  Streights  of  Sunda,  arc 
the  entrance  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  the  leas  of  China  anq 
Borneo,  and  lie  between  the  fouth  end  or  the  ifland  Sumatra 
and  the  weft  end  of  Java,  called  Java- head,  on  one  hand; 
and  between  the  fouth  part  of  Malacca^  or  the  faid  Indian 
Cherfonelus,  and  the  north  well  part  of  Borneo 
Their  factories  and  fettlements  on  the  coafts  of  Coromandel 
and  Golconda,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  which  are  fepa- 
rately  their  own,  are  as  follow : 

On  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,    from  Latitude   10  l,    to  lati- 
tude 22  ±. 

Negapatan,  in  latitude 

Porta  Nova 

Sadraffapatan 

Cabeion 

Pullacat 

Caletore 

Petipoly 

Muflalapatan 

Balafore 

Pipley,  on  the  river  Pipley 

Bafnagul,  on  the  river  Ganges  /All  in  or  near  the 

HuguH,  on  ditto  I       lame  latitude 

Patana,  on  ditto 

Dacca,  on  ditto 

Bengal  -  -  22  i 

Aracan  -  -  -  2I  i 

From  hence  they  have  the  trade  of  the  great  iflands  of  Java 
and  Borneo  i  and  beyond  them  eaftwards,  of  the  Molucca's, 
or  Spice  Iflands;  which  trade  is  wholly  theirs,  without  any 
Competitors :  they  had  alfo  a'lhare  of  the  trade  northward  to 
China,  the  ifland  of  Formofa,  and  Japan;  but  they  loft  it 
afterwards. 

On  the  north-eaft-fide  of  the  ifle  of  Java,  in  the  latitude  of 
about  7  degrees  fouth,  ftands  the  fpacious  and  royal  city  of 
Batavia,  wholly  built  by  the  Dutch,  where  their  governor 
and  council  of  the  Indies  refide,  and  where,  they  tell  us, 
they  are  more  ftrong,  though  not  more  populous,  than  in 
Europe;  which,  compared  with  the  enemies  who  are  in 
condition  to  offend  them,  may  be  true,  but  not  other- 
wife. 

Their  fettlements  in  thefe  parts,  that  is,  beyond  the  Streights 
of  Sunda  eaft,  and  north,  are  not  (as  in  the  fore-mentioned 
places)  under  other  kings  and  governments,  but  were  got  by 
forcible  entry  and  conqueft  :  we  mean  the  iflands  of  Java, 
Borneo,  Madure,  and  Celebes,  and  the  Spice  Iflands. 
From  thefe  feveral  countries  they  import  the  following  mer- 
chandizes :  from  Mocha,  coffee,  and  fome  few  drugs ;  from 
the  coaft  of  India,  Malabar,  Coromandel,  and  Golconda, 
all  kinds  of  Indian  manufactures,  fuch  as  wrought  filks,  cal- 
licoes,  muflins,  with  other  great  variety  of  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  flax ;  alio  fhell-lack,  ftick-lack,  red-wood,  falt- 
petre,  a  great  variety  of  drugs  [fee  the  article  Drugs],  dye- 
ftuffs,  5cc.  From  Borneo,  and  the  coaft  of  Malacca,  pep- 
per, and  fome  gold  and  diamonds  [fee  the  article  Dia- 
mond]. From  Bengal,  and  the  river  Ganges,  raw  filks 
and  wrought  filks,  of  divers  kinds,  with  diamonds,  indico, 
lahore,  cowries,  &c.  From  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Batavia, 
pepper,  coffee,  the  laft  planted  in  Java,  by  the  Dutch  them- 
fclves.  From  Ceylon,  cinnamon,  and  fome  kw  drugs,  falt- 
petre,  and  pearl.  From  Banda,  Gilolla,  Ternate,  Amboyna, 
&c.  fpices,  viz.  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  &c.  From  China, 
raw  filks,  wrought  filks,  Japan  and  China  ware,  tea  and 
arrack. 

The  Dutch  carry  out  confiderably  more  European  goods  to 
India  than  the  Englifh,  becaufe  the  number  of  their  people 
there,  efpecially  in  their  great  fettlements  at  Batavia,  Bor- 
neo, and  the  Summer  Iflands,  are  prodigioufly  incrcafed, 
and  require  greater  quantities  for  confumption. 

Remarks. 

From  this  fuccin£t  ftate  of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company, 
we  may  form  fome  judgment  of  the  weight  and  influence  of 
this  republic  in  Afia  ;  which,  when  compared  with  any  other 
fingle  European  power  that  have  trade  and  fettlements  there, 
they  are  far  fuperior  :  fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  affert,  that 
their  commerce  and  power  there  is  little  inferior  to  all  the 
other  Europeans  conjunctively  ;  but  this,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  is  carrying  the  point  much  too  far. 
The  ifland  of  Borneo,  which  the  Dutch  poffefs  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  is  not  only  the  largcft  in  Afia,  but  in  the  woild 
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itfelf,  a  very  few  excepted,  being  near  12  degrees,  that  is, 
700  miles  in  length,  from  north  10  fouth;  and  i<  <;•  ■ 
or  600  miles  in  breadth;  the  form  almoft  circular,  or  ra- 
ther elliptical.  The  Portugueze  Jefuit,  Vintimeglia,  who 
defcribes  it,  fays  it  meafures  1650  Italian  miles  in  <  in 
rence :  fo  that  it  is  certainly  ihe  largeft  ifland  in  Alia,  not 
excepting  even  that  of  Japan  itfelf. 

This  ifland  lying  in  the  very  centie  of  hear,  the  equator  paf- 
fingjuft  over  it,  we  might  expect  it,  like  Africa,  to  be  feorched 
up,  and  given  over  to  uninhabited  drought  and  barreiuiefgj 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  furpiized  to  hud  it  infinitely 
populous,  being  not  only  filled  with  native  inhabitants,  but 
thronged  with  ftrangers  of  all  the  trading  nations  round  it, 
fuch  as  Chmefes,Japonefes,  Siamites,  Malayans,. MaccalTars, 
and  Javanes,  or  Batavians,  befides  Europeans,  as  Dutch,  Por- 
tugueze., and  fome  few  Englifh.  In  a  word,  Borneo  invites 
her  neighbours  by  the  moft  powerful  arguments  of  commerce  J 
a  product  inimitably  rich  [the  fpices,]  and,  in  fome  relpects, 
not  to  be  cqualhd  in  quantity  in  the  whole  world. 
Here,  alfo,  are  the  moil  exquifite  diamonds.  Tile  diamond- 
mines  of  Golconda  are,  indeed,  wonderful  in  themfelvet] 
and  the  diamond?  are  not  found  here  either  in  that  manner, 
or  that  quantity :  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dia- 
monds at  Borneo  aie  of  the  fineft  and  moft  perfect  water,) 
truly  brilliant  :  in  fhort,  here  are  the  moft  admirable  dia- 
monds  m  the  whole  globe,  nor  is  the  quantity  fmall  that  thew 
find  here. 

As  this  is  a  product  of  the  concealed  part  of  nature,  the  fur 
face  might  be  a  cruft  for  all  this,  as  it  is  in  Africa,  wher 
the  mountains  are  fruitful  in  gold,  and  the  rivers  fpingle  wit 
the  duft'of  it;  and  yet  the  foil  fcarce  yielding  food  for  mai 
or  beaft.  But  in  Borneo,  though  with  the  fun  in  the  ze 
nirh,  you  have  the  vallies  watered  with  beautiful  rivers,  th 
hills  covered  with  flourifhing  v/oods,  th?  meadows  and  field 
t-i  riched  with  fragrant  and  medicinal  vegetables;  the  tree: 
yielding  the  moft  odoriferous  and  lalubrious  gums  and  drugs 
they  have  here  ihe  fineft  and  bell  camphire  in  the  world  ;  th 
beftcaiTia,  of  divers  forts;  excellent  pepper,  and  the  belt  rice 
in  all  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia.  They  have  very  good  cin 
namon,  though  not  fo-exquifite  as  that  of  Cevlon,  and  feve 
ral  other  valuable  fpices,  particularly  cloves.  They  have,  be 
fides  thefe,  numbcrlefs  variety  of  fruits,  neceffary  for  the  fuf- 
tenance  of  human  nature  :  and,  for  manufacturing,  here  i; 
no  end  of  the  production  of  cotton  :  they  have,  likewife 
more  honey  and  wax  than  there  is  in  any  other  place  in  India 
Here  the  Dutch  in  particular,  and  the  Malayans  and  Chinefes 
have  their  feveral  factories  and  colonies,  all  ■different ;  th< 
firlt  being  Christians,  the  fecond  Mahometans,  the  laft  Pa 
gans. — The  Hollanders  are  matters  of  the  very  beft  parts  or 
the  coaft  :  they  call  the  largeft  and  moft  populous  city  Bor 
neo,  after  the  name  of  the  ifland.  :  it  is  a  large,  populous,  ant 
weli-fituated  town,  the  ftreets  fpacious,  and  well  watered.— 
This  place  is  the  feat  of  commerce  ;  the  harbour  fafe,  deep 
fecure  from  winds,  without  rocks  or  fhoals  that  have  an) 
danger  attending  them,  and  is  able  to  receive  the  large! 
fhips. 

Eaft  of  Borneo  lie  the  Spice  Iflands,  which,  together  wit! 
that  of  Batavia  and  Ceylon,  mayjuftly  be  called  the  Dutcl 
empire  in  the  iflands  of  the  Indies.  It  is  true,  in  Batavia  ant 
Ceylon  they  are  not  fole  lords  ;  but  it  is  not  becaufe  the) 
have  not  power  to  poffefs  the  reft,  but  becaufe  they  have  th 
dominion  of  trade,  which  is  fufficient  to  them,  and  mor 
they  have  no  occafion  for :  however,  in  thofe  we  are  aboutt 
fpeak  of,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  abfolute  lords  of  the  place, 
without  any  to  interfere  with  them.     As 

The  ifland  of  Celebes,  on  the  eaft  of  Borneo.  This  is  not) 
indeed,  called  one  of  the  Spice  Iflands,  but  it  produces 
great  quantity  of  fpices  ;  and  the  Dutch,  for  that  reafon 
think  it  worth  while  to  keep  the  poffeffion  of  it.  They  hav 
a  very  confiderable  trade  with  the  people  of  Borneo  and  Ch 
na:  but  the  Dutch  are  abfolute  matters  of  the  place  and  trad 
too.  The  town  is  very  ftron<£,  having  divers  good  forts  to 
guard  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  ;  and  the  Dutch  main 
tain  a  good  garrifon  here  againftall  events. 

The  Nutmeg    Iflands  are    Banda,  Pui.o-way,   Pulo-H| 
Nera,   Gumenape,  Guligien. — The  Clove   Iflands  ar 
Ternate,    Fidork,    Motir,   Machiam,    Bachia,   a' 
fubject  entirely  to  the  Dutch,  and  ftrcngthened  with  forts  an 
catties. 

Amboyna  alfo  produces  cloves,  and  is  fubject  to  the  Dutch 
yet  neither  does  this,  or  feveral  others  wheie  cloves  are  pro 
duced,  commonly  pafs  for  any  of  the  Spice  Iflands.  Th 
Englifh  had  formerly  a  factory  in  this  ifland,  and,  by  tha 
means  a  (hare  with  the  Dutch  in  the  fpice  trade;  and,  per 
haps,  in  time  might  have  obtained  a  firmer  footing  there 
nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  profpect  of  increaling  their  interefl 
in  that  valuable  branch  of  commerce  was  one  of  the  rea 
fons  which  moved  the  Dutch  to  the  horrid  maffacre  of  th 
Englifh  :  which  fcene  I  chufe  to  pafs  over  in  filence. — I  iha|! 
only  obferve  that  the  Englifh,  by  this  act  of  cruelty,  wer|| 
outed  of  their  factory,  and,  in  confequence,  of  the  fpic' 
trade,  which  is  now  as  it  were  wholly  engroffed  by  the  Dutcl 
The  Dutch  are  abfolute  lords  of  thefe  Spice  Iflands  ;  nor  c^ 
any  other  nation  have  any  bufinefs  here,  there  being  no  in 
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habitants  but  mere  natives  to  buy  any  thing,  wbo  are  poor 
a>,  I  few  ;  and  thole  have  nothing  to  fell  but  (pices,  which  no 
body  can  publickly  difpofe  of  but  the  Dutch  governor. 
The  ifland  of  Java,  alfo  merits  our  particular  attention,  as 
as  well  for  it's  important  fituation,  and  being  the  greateft  co- 
lony the  Hollanders  have  in  thefe  parts,  as  for  the  city  of  Ba- 
tavia, built  by  them,  and  which  is  now  the  metropolis  and 
center  of  all  their  commerce,  and  of  all  their  ltrcngth  in  the 
Indies. 

Java  is  fituate  in  the  latitude  of  6  to  9  degrees  fouth.  It  lies 
oppofite  to  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  Sumatra;  and  the  paiTage  of 
the  lea,  which  runs  between,  is  called  the  Streights  of  Sun- 
da,  the  breadth  between  being  about  five  or  fix  leagues. 
On  the  north  fide  are  a  great  variety  ofgood  harbours,  creeks, 
and  rivers,  and  two  very  noted  towns,  or  cities,  viz.  Ban- 
tam and  Batavia.  The  former  is  properly  an  Indian  city; 
it  was  the  capital  city  of  the  chief  kingdom  of  the  Javans, 
and  which  was  once  the  moft  famous  in  the  ifland.  I  he 
Englifh,  for  many  years,  had  here  a  flourifhing  factory,  ef- 
pecially  for  pepper,  but  quitted  it  for  that  of  Bencouli,  which 
has  been  much  more  advantageous  to  our  Engliih  Eaft-India 
company. 

The  harbour  is  good,  and  much  frequented  :  it  is  ordinary 
to  fee  in  this  port  at  a  time  3  or  400  fail  of  Chinefe  junks, 
and  barks  of  Siam  and  Pegu,  as  alfo  of  Bengal,  fome  to  buy, 
others  t'  fell  ;  for  the  produce  of  the  place  is  very  well  luited 
to  the  commerce  of  thefe  countries,  here  being  conitantly  a 
■jading  of  pepper  of  rice,  for  any  (hips  that  come,  as  alfo 
a  great  plenty  of  all  forts  of  fruits  common  to  the  Indies. — 
They  have  alio  abundance  of  cattle,  and  their  beef  is  good, 
and  will  rake  fait  well,  notvvithftanding  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate.— The  Dutch  here  too  have  obtained  the  fovereignty 
or  the  whole  place. 

But  the  glory  of  this  ifland,  and  of  all  the  European  fet- 
tlements  in  the  Indies,  is  the  city  of  Batavia,  the  center,  as 
bid,  of  all  the  flrcngth  of  the  traffic  of  the  Dutch  in  this  part 
of  the  world  ;  where  they  are  fo  powerful,  and  have  fo  many 
Subjects,  fo  many  iflands,  kingdoms,  principalities,  and  do- 
minions depending  on  them,  and  are  fo  able  to  fupport,  pro- 
tect, and  employ  them,  that  it  is  to  be  admired  that  any  other 
European  nation  ffiould  have  fo  much  as  a  footing  in  the  In- 
dies, and  that  the  Dutch  do  not  (upplant  and  drive  all  the 
European  factories  out  of  this  quarter  of  the  world.  The 
number  of  (hips  they  are  able  to  fit  out  here,  the  number  of 
■amen  they  are  able  to  raifc,  and  the  number  of  natives  they 
have  trained  up  to  the  fea,  are  fo  great,  that  no  nation  in 
Europe  can  produce  a  ftrength  at  that  diftance  able  to  cope 
with  'hem.  This  appeared  on  feveral  occafions  in  their  wars 
with  the  Portugueze,  wherein,  by  plain  force,  they  drove 
tlu  m  out  of  all  the  belt  factories  in  the  Indies,  except  Goa, 
where  they  are,  indeed,  fo  well  fortified,  that  no  power  fouth 
of  the  Line  can  ever  fupplant  them. 

At  the  city  of  Batavia  is  feated  their  government  civil  and 
military:  here  are  their  magazines,  as  well  naval  and  ma- 
rine, as  for  armies  and  land  expeditions  :  and  from  hence, 
upon  any  emergency,  they  fit  out  (hips  of  war  as  they  find 
needful,  without  the  expence  and  hazard  of  fending  them 
from  Europe. — Nay,  here  they  are  able  to  buiid  (hips,  as 
well  as  to  repair  their  old  men  of  war,  at  a  cheap  rate,  of 
what  bulk  and  force  they  pleafe.  And  for  thefe  purpofes  they 
have  rope-walks  to  make  cordage,  forges  to  make  anchors, 
found'  res  to  eaft  their  cannon,  mills  to  make  gunpowder  : 
fo  that  they  can  never  be  fupprefled  for  want  of  air  munition, 
or  be  obliged  to  wait  for  fupplies  from  Europe,  as  all  other 
European  powers  and  factories  mult  do  in  fuch  cafes. — Ba- 
tavia is  the  general  magazine  of  the  Indies,  as  Anifterdam  is 
of  the  United  Provinces. 

This  city  of  Batavia,  when  the  Dutch  came  thither,  was  no 
more  than  an  Indian  village,  encompafled  with  a  kind  of  pal- 
Jifade  of  bamboo- canes.  The  Dutch  pitched  on  it  for  the 
advantage  of  it's  fituation,  all  other  confiderations  afide,  not 
regarding  the  low,  watery,  and  fenny  lands  about  it,  or  it's 
(ubject  to  inundations  by  the  river,  which  runs  into 
the  lea  heie,  pafling  through  the  middle  of  the  city.  Thefe 
things  the  Dutch  being  ufed  to,  and  by  experience  accuftom- 
ed  to  provide  againft,  they  prefently  made  fubfervient  to  the 
city,  by  cutting  channels,  drains,  and  canals,  to  carry  oft 
the  water  upon  any  land  floods,  fo  they  turned  the  currents  as 
thev  pleafed.  And,  in  regard  to  ftorms  from  the  fea,  there 
He  in  th<  offing  17  or  18  iflands,  which  keep  off"  the  winds, 
pkic  bre.  k  the  waves,  when  the  fea  would  otherwife  come 
rolling  in  :  fo  that  the  fea  between  thefe  iflands  and  the  port 
is  always  fecure,  and  makes  the  road  a  good  harbour,  and  as 
■fafe  .iding,  as  if  the  fhips  were  in  a  mole  :  and  this  harbour 
is  able  to  receive  loco  (ail  of  fhips  at  a  time,  befide  floops 
and  barks,  and  other  (mall  craft,  which  go  into  the  river, 
and  lie  with  their  heads  clofe  under  the  ihore,  faftened  to 
piles. 

Befides  the  ftrength  of  the  city,  which  is  very  confiderable, 
1  and  more  than  lufHcient  to  refift  any  force  which,  in  that 
B  part  of  the  world,  could  be  raifed  againft  it;  they  have  five 
W  Very  ftrong  forts  at  a  diftance,  whereby  all  the  flat  country, 
I  for  feveral  leagues  about  the  city,  is  protected  againft  the  in- 
roads of  the  native-s.     This  is  Decenary,  they  having  abun- 
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dance  oflluices  within  thefe  forts,  fomc  for  flopping  and 
turning  of  waters  when  floods  happen,  lb  as  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  the  city;  and  others  for  ulelul  manufactures,  as  pow- 
der-mills,  fugar-miils,  corn-mill;.,  paper-mills,  faw  mills, 
&c. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Dutch  fettlement  here,  the  J.ivan 
kings  often  attacked  them,  and  particularly  the  king  of  Ban- 
tam once  befieged  them  in  a  formal  manner,  with  a  very 
great  army,  being  joined  by  the  Englifh  with  feven  or  eight 
ltout  fhips  ;  by  which  the  city,  then  being  in  it's  infancy, 
was  reduced  to  great  extremity.  But,  in  the  height  of  their 
didrefs,  their  fleet  from  the  Molucca's,  confuting  of  17  men 
of  war,  and  1200  foldiers  on  board,  came  to  their  relief; 
upon  which  the  Englifh  fhips  retired  to  Bantam,  and,  the 
Dutch  fuccours  being  landed,  they  fallied  upon  the  Javans, 
routed  their  whole  army,  and  drove  them  from  the  fiege  with 
a  horrible  (laughter  :  fince  which  they  have  made  themfelves 
too  ftrong  to  be  attacked  ;  nor  would  a  regular  army  of 
40,000  men  (Europeans)  be  able  to  fubduethis  finglecity,  it 
being  generally  well  ftored  with  provifions,  and  having  a 
good  garrifon  ;  and  being  furrounded  with  water,  no  ap- 
proaches could  be  made,  or  attacks  formed  againft  it,  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  military  conduct. 
Ceylon  is  a  large  ifland,  lying  oft"  the  fouth  coaftof  the  Mo- 
gul's country,  it  is  known  to  Europe  for  little  but  the  pro- 
duction of  cinnamon,  though  it  yields  alfo  pepper  and  ginger, 
but  not  in  the  like  quantities.  As  the  coait  is  chiefly  our  bu- 
finefs,  we  (hall  onlyobferve,  that  the  Dutch  are  fully  mailers 
of  the  (ea-coaft,  and  thereby  of  all  the  trade  and  product  of 
the  ifland  :  nor  is  the  poii'eilion  maintained  with  any  difficulty; 
for  the  Dutch,  who  leave  the  natives  wholly  to  themfelves, 
aic  concerned  only  to  fecure  the  cinnamon,  and  keep  other 
Europeans  from  them. 

I  he  Portugueze  were  here,  as  they  had  been  of  mod  of  the 
fea-coafts  of  the  Indies,  lords  of  this  whole  country;  n>  r 
were  they  fo  eafily  difpoflefled  here  as  in  other  places,  but  de- 
fended themfelves  bravely  many  years,  'till,  about  1664,  they 
were  effectually  fupplanted  by  the  fuperior  power  of  thi  Dutch, 
and  forced  to  furruider  their  pofleulon,  which  they  hud  held 
above  150  years. 

On  the  extreme  point  of  this  ifland  due  north  is  a  large  piece 
of  land,  about  eight  leagues  long,  and  four  or  five  broad  ; 
'tis  a  peninfula,  furrounded  by  the  fea  on  all  parts,  except 
on  the  fouth  eaft  corner,  whcie  it  is  joined  to  the  reft  of  the 
ifland  by  a  narrow  flip,  not  half  a  league  over.  In  the  reft 
of  the  ifl.uid,  the  Dutch  have  only  their  fortified  polts,  and 
fome  fmall  dependent  places  adjacent,  leaving  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  wholly  to  the  natives  :  but  here  the  whole 
place  is  their  own,  and  they  have  not  only  a  ftrong  fortifica- 
tion at  the  north  end  of  it,  called  Point  Pedro,  fronting  that 
part  of  the  fea  which  looks  towards  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
but  they  have  feveral  other  forts  alfo.  They  have  another 
ftrong  fortrefs  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  peninfula,  called 
Jaftnapatam  ;  it  is  built  fquarc  with  four  regular  baftions, 
and  a  large  ditch  with  a  counterfcarp  :  the  Dutch  take  great 
care  to  preferve  it,  maintaining  a  ftrong  ganifon  always  in 
it. 

Befides  this  peninfula,  the  Dutch  have  the  cityofPunta  Gal- 
la  on  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland.  This  was  the  capital  city 
under  the  Portugueze  government,  and  is  fo  ftiil  under  the 
Dutch  ;  being  large,  well  built,  populous,  and  ftrong.  'Tis 
the  feat  of  the  Dutch  governor,  and,  as  the  fortifications  are 
all  good,  here  is  a  ftrong  garrifon  kept  too.  The  fituation  of 
this  town  is  alfo  fuch,  that  it  is  (trong  by  nature  near  the  fea, 
and  almoft  furrounded  with  it ;  the  harbour  is  good,  and  the 
fhips  moor  almoft  on  ihore.  The  Dutch  have  befides  four 
ftrong  (oris,  viz.  Negumbo,  Columbo,  Balecalo,  and  Trin- 
quemale  :  the  two  firft  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  the  next 
on  the  eaft-fide,  and  the  laftto  the  north  eaft,  all  fufficiently 
ftrong,  to  defend  themfeives  againft  the  natives,  and  fecure 
their  commerce. 

Further  Remarks  on  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company. 

It  may  deferve  confideration,  from  what  a  fmall  beginning 
this  mighty  power  and  commerce  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Indies 
originally  f prong  :  it  was  let  on  foot  by  nine  merchants  only, 
and  but  with  a  few  thoufand  pounds  fter.ling  :  bur,  indeed, 
the  rife  of  the  Dutch  in  Europe- is  not  lefs  extraordinary, 
they  having  arofe  only  from  a  few  fifherrnen*  As  this  ma- 
nifefts  what  wonders  are  to  be  wrought  by  induftry,  parfi- 
mony,  and  commerce  ftcadily  and  wifely  purfued  and  con- 
ducted ;  (0  it  muft  prove  a  powerful  argument  to  fet  a  foot 
any  new  commercial  undertakings,  although  in  their  infancy 
they  may  meet  with  great  difficulties  and  difcouragements, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  moft  notable  enterpiizes  at  their  com- 
mencement. 

By  thefe  obfervations,  I  have,  at  prefent,  more  particularly 
in  view  the  eftablifhinent  of  the  Britifh  fifheries,  which,  at 
length  have  happily  taken  place  in  thefe  kingdoms  :  and,  as 
we  have  conviction  before  our  eyes,  that  one  of  the  greateft 
trading  ftates  in  Europe  took  it's  origin  from  the  fiflerics 
alone,"  have  we  not  the  utmoft  reafon  to  hope  for  and  ex- 
pect very  Drofpcrous  confeuuences,  from  this  noble  end  pub- 
is N  he- 
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lic-fpirited  undertaking?  No  nation  being  more  happily  cir- 
cumftanced  to  carry  on  this  branch  of  commerce,  we  can 
have  no  reafun  to  doubt,  but  we  {hall  have  our  fharc  in  this 
niticlc  nf  traffic  over  the  whole  world  :  and,  if  this  great  and 
national  delicti  is  conducted  by  a  fucceffion  or  gentlemen  of 
worth,  honour,  integrity,  and  abiltiies,  no  way  inferior  to 
thofe  worthy  patriots  who  have  been  fo  diftinguifhedly  zea- 
lous In  promoting  our  fifheries,  we  need  be  under  no  appre- 
henfion  of  malverfation  in  the  management  of  their  affairs. 
To  k-ave  this  fhort  digreffioii,  and  return  again  to  the  Dutch 
Eaft-Inrlia  company. 

This  company  is  governed  by  fixty-five  directors,  divided  into 
different  chambers ;  twenty  for  that  of  Amfferdam,  which 
alone  poffefs  one  moiety  of  the  ftGck  ;  twelve  in  that  of  Zea- 
land, which  held  one  fourth  ;  fourteen  in  thofe  of  Delft  and 
Rotterdam,  which  together  furnifhed  one  eighth  ;  and  a  like 
number  for  thofe  of  Enchuyfen  and  Hoom,  which  likewife 
together  made  the  other  eighth. 

Seventeen  direclors  were  yet  taken  out  of  fixty-five  for  the 
common  affairs  of  the  fix  chambers,  and  that  in  the  fame 
proportion  ;  e"nj;ht  for  the  chamber  of  Amfterdam,  four  for 
that  of  Zealand,  two  for  thofe  of  Delft  and  Rotterdam,  and 
two  for  Enchuyfen  and  Hcom :  for  the  feventeenth,  he  was 
taken  alternately  from  Zealand,  the  Meufe,  or  North  Holland. 
'Tis  by  this  fecond  direction,  that  the  number,  equipment, 
and  departure  of  the  fhips  are  regulated. 

The  company  hath  a  right  to  contract  alliances  with  princes, 
whole  dominions  lie  eaft  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
Magellan's  Streights,  all  along  and  beyond  them;  to  build 
forts  and  place  governors  and  garrifons  there,  and  to  appoint 
officers  of  jufbee  and  police,  but  the  treaties  are  made  in  the 
name  of  the  States  ;  in  whole  name  alio,  the  officers,  both 
military  and  jufficiary,  are  fworn. 

At  the  expirufioi)  of  every  charter,  the  company  is  obliged  to 
renew  it,  which  it  hath  already  done  five  times  fince  the  firft 
grant.  Thefe  coft  the  company  confiderable  fums. 
The  grant  of  1698  was  confirmed  fince  about  the  end  of 
1717,-by  proclamation  of  the  States-General,  prohibiting  all 
their  fubjects  to  fend  their  fhips,  or  to  fail  within  the  limits 
granted  the  company,  or  to  trade  directly  or  indireclly,  or  to 
afibciate  themfelves  with  foreigners  for  trade,  or  to  make  ufe 
of  their  fhips. 

Nothing  could  have  been  concerted  with  more  wifdom  or 
prudence,  than  the  police  and  difcipline,  by  which  every 
thing  in  that  company  is  regulated,  whether  with  regard  to 
the  election  of  the  directors  of  the  fix  chambers,  or  the  go- 
vernment of  envoys,  and  the  returns  of  fhips,  or  the  choice 
of  the  fixteen  particular  directors,  the  fale  of  merchandize, 
and  the  repartitions  of  profits;  or,  laftly,  the  politique  of 
thefe  fovereigns  of  one  part  of  the  great  Indies,  whom  never- 
thelefs  we  reproach  in  this  laft  refpedt,  for  their  jealoufy 
againft  other  nations,  fometimes  a  little  bloody,  and  a  reli- 
gion weak  enough  to  yield,  as  occafion  requires,  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  their  commeice  :  it  muft  however  be  confelTed,  that 
they  are  not  without  apologifts  for  both  thefe  complaints. 
'  Twould  be  difficult  to  remark  all  the  compting-houfes,  fac- 
tories, refidences,  or  commercial  fettlements,  in  which  they 
maintain  merchants  and  factors ;  there  being  no  place,  any 
thing  confiderable  for  trade,  from  rhe  bottom  of  the  Perfian 
gulph  to  the  coafc  of  China,  on  which  they  have  not  fettle- 
ments. 

While  the  Dutch  navigators  meditated  a  pafTage  by  the  north 
to  the  kingdom  of  Calay,  and  from  thence  to  China,  Corne- 
lius Houtman,  a  Hollander,  who  had  been  a  long  time  in  the 
Fortugueze  fervice,  a  man  as  curious  as  laborious,  was  taken 
by  the  Turks;  and,  having  a  long  time  in  vain  folicited 
thofe  of  his  nation  for  redemption  from  flavery,  he  addreffed 
himfelf  to  fome  merchants  of  Amfterdam,  propofing,  that  if 
they  would  pay  the  furns  lequired  for  his  ranfom,  he  would 
acquaint  them  wuh  all  he  had  learnt  concerning  the  com- 
merce of  the  Indies,  and  with  the  courfe  they  muft  keep  in 
the  voyage. 

Thefe  merchants,  ftruck  with  the  propofition,  made  not  the 
leaft  hefitation  to  grant  Koutman's  requeft,  enjoining  him 
fecrccy  as  to  the  fum  required  for  his  ranfom:  he -was  fet  at 
liberty,  arrived  in  Holland,  made  his  report  to  his  benefac- 
tors, and  encouraged  them  to  form  a  company,  who  refolved, 
in  1595,  to  fend  four  vefleis  to  the  Indies,  keeping  the  rout 
called  the  Portugueze. 

If  we  read  with  attention  the  different  relations  of  the  wife, 
prudent,  and  courageous  manner,  in  which  thofe  illuftrious 
merchants  have  acted,  to  form  the  fineft  eftablifiiment  in  the 
world,  we  cannot  but  be  ftruck  with  the  abilities  of  thofe 
firft  founders,  who  could  furmount  the  numberlcfs  obftacles 
that  lay  in  the  wzy  of  their  enterprize.  What  muft  their 
labour  and  refolution  not  have  been,  to  fettle  themfelves  in 
fo  remote  a  country,  where  they  had  not  a  foot  of  land  ;  a 
country  inhabited  by  their  moft  powerful  enemies,  who  had 
been  in  pofleffion  of  it  a  century  and  a  half?  What  muft  not 
our  admiration  be,  that  a  few  private  merchants  fhould  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  company  at  prcfent  fo  formidable  ? 
The  princes  and  kings  of  the  world  will  here  find  leflons  of 
confummate  policy  ;  they  will  here  learn,  moreover,  if  they 
doubt  it,  that  there  is  nothing  more  advantageous  or  glorious 


to  a  fratc,  than  a  commerce  well  underftood  and  directed  ;  and 
that  the  way  the  Dutch  made  ufe  of  to  conquer  their  enemies 
was  rather  to  attach  them  to  the  company  by  the  proffered 
advantages  of  traific,  than  by  force  of  arms,  which  they  never 
ufed,  but  to  preferve  the  dominion  they  had  acquired  by 
commerce. 

'Twas  on  the  20th  of  March  1602,   that  the  States- General 
fummoned  to  the  Hague  the  principal  merchants  <  f  Amfter- 
dam and  Zealand,  who  had  been  interefted  in  tL.     firft  .  n- 
terprize  ;  and,  after  heaiing  their  report,  the  States  re lolved  I 
to  abolifh  all  the  petty  focieties  formed  'till  th.n,   i'i.  c   there! 
might  be  but  one  only  body,  and  that,  from  that  time,  no  pri-j 
vate  perfon  fhould  trade  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  Eaft  Indies,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  company;    with  li- 
berty, however,  to  all  thofe  who  would   intertft  1  .em/elves 
in  the  company,  to  whom  for  that  effect  they  gi  anted  letters 
patents   dated  that  fame  day;  and,  in  the  treaty  of  peace- 
made  at  Munfcer  in  1648,  it  was  fpecially  refulved, 
That  the  king  of  Spain  might  not  extend  his  limits  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  but  that  he  fhould  be  bounded  by  what  he  t':cn| 
pofleffed  ;  that  the  conquefts  which  might  be  made  by  the! 
United  Provinces,  fhould  rem  hem.  whether  over  thel 

natives  of  the  country,  or  over  the  I  .  eze,  whatever  thel 

event  might  be  of  the  war  then  fubfifting  Ltt^'een  Spain  andl 
Portugal.  ' 

The  protection,  granted  by  the  States-General  to  t!  ?.  company,! 
was  no  fooner  known,  than  every  one  was  for  .  -eftingl 
himfelf  in  that  commerce;  fo  that,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  theyl 
foi  med  a  capital  ftock,  which,  with  that  of  the  preceding  petty! 
focieties,  amounted  to  6,459,840  florins,  bank  money. 


Amfterdam  advanced 

Zealand 

Delft 

Rotterdam  —       — 

Hoorn  —  — 

Enchuyfen  —  — ■ 


3>674>9r5 
J>333>882 
470,000 
177,400 
266,868 
536>775 


Total  FI.  6,459,840  Banco. 
This  which  is  called  the  old  capital  of  the  company  has  prof- 
pered  fo  confiderably,  that  it  began  to  divide, 
The  year  1605  in  July       15    ") 

1606  in  March  75 

1607  in  July       40 

1608  in  April     20 

1609  in  June  25 
1  LO  in  Auguft  5c 
1612  in  Decern. 577 

1615  in  Auguft  427 

1616  in  Febr.  627 
1620  in  April  377 
1623 

1625  in  Auguft  20 
1627  in  March   I2i 
1629  in  January  25 
1631  in  January  177 
1633  in  Decern.  20 

f  March     20 
1635-]  May 

t  Auguft 
,    ,  C  March 
,636|  Novem.  ] 


>per  cent  in  money. 


25  per  cent,  in  clove*. 


!•  per  cent,  in  money. 


i2f 
12      I 

25     }>per  cent,  in  cloves. 


March     15 
Novem.  25    J 


1637) 

,   £  C  October  19 
1  3    I  Novem.  25 

i64oH?nUary  I5 
*    {  Novem.  25 

J      (  Febr.       15 

l6^i  Novem".  25 

1642  Decern.     30 

1643  January      15 

1644  Novem.     25 
1644  Decemb.   20    - 

!646JJanUary224 
T    t  Decern 


per  cent. 

per  cent, 
per  cent. 

per  cent. 


per  cent,  in  money 
•  per  cent,  in  cloves. 


in  fpicery. 

in  cloves, 
in  money* 

in  cloves. 


1648  January 

1649  January 

1650  January 

1 65 1  January 

1652  January 

1653  January 
J654  June 

1655  January 

1656  Decemb. 
1658  Decemb. 
1661  Novemb.  25 
1663  Novemb.  30 
1665  January 

1668  June 

1669  July 

1670  June 
c      \  June 

l67I|july 
1672  June 


25 
25 

30 
20 

'5 
25 

*M 

15 

40 


^percent,  in  money. 


27; 

12J 
I2i 
40 

45 
15 
*5 
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The  year  1673  June 

1676  February 

1679  January 

1680  January 

1681  January 

1682  July 

1685  February 

1686  May 

1687  April 
j  688  April 

1689  April 

1690  Apul 

1 69 1  Augufr. 

1692  April 

1693  April 

1694  April 

1695  Novemb. 

1696  June 

1697  June 

^  {I:;:. 

1700  July 

1701  May 

1702  May 

1703  May 

1704  June 

1705  May 

1706  May 
J  707  April 

1708  May 

1709  May 

1710  May 
171  1    May 

1712  May 

17 13  May 
J  7 14  May 
1715  April 
171b  May 

1717  May 

1718  May 

1 7 19  May 

1720  May 


per  cent.  In  bonds  on  Hoi  I. 

per  cent,  in  money. 

per  cent,  in  bonds  on  IIolI. 

per  cent,  in  bonds   on  the 
company. 


•per  cent,  in  money. 


per  cent,  in  obligations. 


>.per  cent,  in  money. 


2602J  per  cent. 
By  the  calculation  here  made,  %we  fee,  that,  during  63  year?, 
the  company  hath  divided  174c)',  per  cent,  which  amounts  to 
about  22  ^  per  cent,  of  the  capital  flock  one  year  with  another. 
The  prolperity  this  famous  company  enjoys,  is  owing  to  the 
y/i(e  administration  of  the  65  directors : 

18  for  the  city  of  Amfterdam, 
12  foi  Zealand, 

7  for  the  city  of  Delft,         • 

7  for  Rotterdam, 

7  for  Hoorn, 

7  for  Enchuyfen, 

1  for  Haetlem,  -\ 

I  for  Leyden, 

l  for  Dort,  J  Thefe   feven    direc- 

I  for  Tergow,  }>tors  rending  at  Am- 

I  for  the  province  of  Guelderiand,  I  fterdam. 

I  for  the  province  of  Frieleland, 

1  for  that  of  Utrecht.  J 

65 

Each  (if  thefe  directors  is  charged  with  certain  affairs  in  the 
cities,  or  factories,  of  their  divifion,  called  chambers ;  as  for 
example,  the  chamber  of  Amfterdam,  the  chamber  of  Rotter- 
&c.    None  may  hold  the  office  of  director,  unlefs  he  hath 
p   I  ..it  6coo  florins  in  the  company,  reckoning  from  the  primi- 
1       i    ck,  which  makes  nearly  the  1076th  part  of  the  faid  capi- 
iliJ'e  6CC0  florins  are  worth  about  50  or  55,000  florins. 
s  thefe  directors,  the  nobility  have  a  deputy-director  in 
South  Holland,  and  in  the  other  provinces. 
Independent  of  thefe  directors   and   deputies,  there  are,  be- 
■  fiues,  eight  principal  participating  deputies,  viz. 
4  for  the  city  of  Amfterdam, 
2  tor  Zealand, 
1    for  South  Holland, 
I  for  Noah  Holland. 

Thev  have  a  deliberative,  but  not  a  conclufive  voice,  in  cer- 
tain aflemblies  to  which  they  have  a  right  of  admittance. 
There  are  moreover  in  the  body  two  advocates,  who  affift  at 
'  the  general  aflemblies,  and  at  thofe  at  Amfterdam.  Their 
office  in  the  company  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
grand  petitioner  in  the  dates  of  Holland. 

All  thefe  different  directors  have  each  their  deliberative  voire 
in  the  chamber  of  their  city  :»but  it  is  the  general  afiembly 
that  regulates  all  the  important  affairs  of  the  company  ;  it  is 
held  ufually  three  times  a  year. 

The  fiiit  of  thefe  aflemblies  regulates  the  fide  of  fpiceries,  and 
the  dividends  to  be  made  by  the  company. 


D  U  T 

The  fecond  is  to  deliberate  on  the  anfwers  to  be  made  by  the 
company  to  letters  received  from  the  Indies. 
The  third  regulates  the  fales  made  in  October  and   Novem- 
ber, and  the  number  of  {hips  to  be  fitted  out,  and  fent  to  the 
Indies  the  current  year. 

All  thefe  forts  of  aflemblies  are  called  the  aflemblies  of  17, 
and  they  are  compofed  of 

8  directors  for  the  city  of  Amfterdam, 

4  for  Zealand, 

I  for  Delft, 

1  for  Rotterdam, 

I  for  Hoorn, 

1  for  Enchuyfen, 

16 j  and  the  feventeenth  is  deputy  in  turn  of  one  of 
the  four  fmall  chambers. 

Beftde  that  affembly  of  17,  there  is  alfo  a  general  affembly 
held  every  year  at  the  Hague :  it  is  compofed  of 

4  directors  of  Amfterdam, 
2  of  Zealand, 

I  of  Delft, 

1  of  Rotterdam, 

I  of  Hoorn, 

1  of  Enchuyfea. 

10 

This  affembly  of  10,  generally  examines  the  letters  and  papers 
received  from  the  Indies,  and  forms  a  rough  draught  of  an 
anfwer,  which  is  afterwards  fent  to  the  affembly  of  17,  to 
refolve  upon  what  they  fhall  judge  convenient. 
Every  director  hath  fome  particular  charge;  four  of  the  city 
of  Amfterdam  are  appointed  to  have  care  of  the  flore  houfes, 
as  alfo  to  buy  the  merchandize  which  the  company  is  for 
fending  to  the  Indies,  and  to  take  care  of  the  merchandize 
unfold  :  three  or  four  others  fet  over  the  finances,  and  to 
receive  and  deliver  the  company's  revenues  :  feven  others 
perform  what  is  neccflary  for  fitting  out  the  fhips;  and  a  very 
fmall  number  of  them  are  authorized  to  tranfact  the  fecret 
affairs  of  the  company. 

We  fhall  not  finifh  this  article  without  obfervinp,  that  the 
company  maintains  and  employs  ufually  in  it's  itore-houfes 
more  than  1200  workmen,  as  well  for  the  building  as  fitting 
out  fhips  ;  50  workmen  are  yearly  employed  in  picking  and 
cleanfing  the  fpiceries. 

What  is  here  related  gives  us  a  fufficient  idea  of  the  riches  of 
that  company  in  thofe  parts  where  it  took  it's  rife ;  which, 
however,  arc  fmall  in  comparifon  of  thofe  they  have  acquired 
in  the  Indies,  and  of  their  power  at  Batavia,  a  city  which 
furpafles  thofe  of  Europe  in  beauty,  and  the  grandeur  and 
power  of  their  general  there,  who,  we  are  affured,  com- 
mands upwards  of  50,000  men,  excluflve  of  the  fleets  at  Ids 
difpofal. 

We  are  yet  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  capital  flock 
was  divided.  We  have  remarked,  that  it  was  originally 
6,459,840  florins,  bank  money,  which  was  divided  into 
fhares  of  500  hvres  gros,  at  fix  florins  each;  fo  that  each 
fhare  amounted  to  3000  florins  ;  thefe  were  called  capital 
actions,  or,  fimply,  actions  of  the  India  company.  They 
are  bought  and  ibid  as  ftocks  are  in  England,  at  a  higher  or 
lower  price,  according  to  the  dividend*  the  company  think 
fit  to  make,  who,  we  are  affured,  always  make  a  referve  of 
imincnfe  fums,  as  a  provifion  againfl  thofe  loffes  which  have 
often  happened  to  it,  without  being  obferved  by  the  pub- 
lic ;  a  wife  and  prudent  precaution,  which  has,  and  will 
fupport,  the  credit  of  that  illuftrious  company,  and  deferves 
to  be  an  example,  in  this  refpect  in  particular,  to  all  other 
trading  companies  in  Europe. 

Upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  reafons  why  the  Dutch  Eaft- 
India  company  flourifhes,  and  is  become  the  richeftand  moft 
powerful  of  all  others  we  know  of,  is  it's  being  abfolute,  and 
inverted  with  a  kind  of  fovereignty  and  dominion,  more 
efpecially  over  the  many  ports,  provinces,  and  colonies  it 
poffeffes  in  thofe  parts:  for  it  appoints  magiflrates,  admirals, 
Generals,  and  governors  ;  fends  and  receives  embafiies  from 
kings  and  fovereign  princes,  makes  peace  and  war  at  plea- 
fure,  and  by  it's  own  authority  ;  adminifters  juflice  to  all, 
appoints  tribunals  tojudge  in  their  name,  with  p'enary  power, 
and  no  appeal ;  punifhes  and  remits  offences  ;  beftows  rewards 
becomino  the  dignity  of  kings ;  fettles  colonies,  builds  forti- 
fications, levies  troops,  maintains  numerous  armies  and  ga:- 
rifons,  fits  out  fleets,  and  coins  money. 
And,  though  there  is  acknowledged  a  dependance  upon  the 
States -General,  it  may  be  faid  they  feldcm  exert  their  power ; 
and,  while  the  Republic  preferves  the  right  of  fovereignty,  it 
tacitly  leaves  the  exercife  and  poffeflion  of  it  to  the  merchants 
of  this  company.  Thefe  vaft  powers  were,  and  ft  ill  are, 
requifite  to  cherifh  and  preferve  this  flourifhing  branch  of 
trade;  and  the  proprietors juftly  merited  them:  tor,  by  their 
own  vigilance,  fatigue,  and  expence,  they  have  conquered 
and  preferved  all  the  countries  they  poffefs  in  thofe  parts  df 
Afta,  and  their  fortrefies  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  for  refrefh- 
menr,  refitting,  and  protection  of  their  fhips. 

This 


DUT 
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This  company)  we  have  Seen,  was  raifed  and  projected  up- 
on the  Spoils  of  the  Poitugutze,  and  afterwards  at  the  ex- 
pencc  of  t lie  Eiighfll.  And  to  what  a  degree  this  corpora- 
tion might  raile  it's  power  and  influence  in  Afia,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  Europe,  were  there  not  other  potent  and  opulent 
European  trading  companies,  to  maintain  a  kind  of  ballance 
of  commerce  and  influence  againtt  them,  is  not  eafy  to  fay. 
Experience  has  Shewn,  that  there  is  no  litile  danger  in  truft- 
ing  them  with  the  upper  hand,  cither  in  the  Indies  or  Africa ; 
the  affair  of  Amboyna  will  never  be  forgotten,  no  more  than 
their  tyranny  and  cruelty  to  the  Enghfh  African  company 
formerly,  which  was  the  firft,  and,  perhaps,  the  principal 
caufe  of  their  ruin.  Quaere,  therefore, 
Whether  thofe  judge  the  beff  in  regard  to  the  trading  inte- 
rest of  thefe  kingdoms,  who  are  for  fupporting  the  united 
Eaft-lndia  company  of  England  in  their  prefent  privileges 
and  immunities,  and  even  tor  enlarging  them  ;  or  thofe  who 
are  for  annihilating  that  company,  and  laying  the  trade  ablb- 
lutely  open  ? 

In  order  to  form  a  juft,  candid,  and  difpaffionate  judgment 
of  this  matter,  we  have  given  the  (hort  hiftory  and  ftate  of 
the  Dutch  Eaft-lndia  company  :  in  it's  place,  we  {hall  give 
a  fuccmCt  hiftory  and  State  of  the  French  Eaft-India  com- 
pany, and  of  thofe  of  the  other  potentates  who  carry  on  a 
commerce  to  that  part  of  the  world.  For,  without  the  in- 
telligent reader  hath  thofe  points  fairly  laid  before  him,  we 
humbly  conceive  that  it  is  not  poffible  for  him  to  make  a 
true  judgment  of  the  qucflion.  Our  bufinefs,  therefore,  is 
fo  to  lay  all  requifue  faCts  only  before  the  reader,  that  he  may 
not  be  milled  in  a  matter  of  this  high  importance  and  con- 
cernment to  the  trade  and  maritime  power  of  the  kingdom 
in  general.  See  the  articles  East-India  Company, 
France,  Portugueze  East-India  Trade,  Swedish 
East-India  Company. 
DUTIES,  in  regard  to  trade,  are  thofe  imports,  or  taxes, 
which  are  laid  on  meichandizcs  at  importation  or  exporta- 
tion, which  are  commonly  called  the  duties  of  cuftoms  ;  the 
taxes  of  excife,  alfo,  are  frequently  diftinguifhed  by  the  duties 
of  excife. 

Remarks. 

We  Shall  here  confider  duties  in  another  light  than  what  we 
have  hitherto  done,  under  Synonymous  heads. 
The  principles  on  which  all  duties  and  cuftoms  Should  be 
laid  on  foreign  merchandizes  which  are  imported  into  thefe 
kingdoms,  are  fuch  as  tend  to  cement  a  mutual  friendship  and 
traffic  between  one  nation  and  another;  and,  therefore,  due 
care  {hould  be  taken  in  the  laying  of  them,  that  they  may 
anfwer  fo  good  an  end,  and  be  reciprocal  in  both  countries  : 
they  {hould  be  fo  laid  as  to  make  the  exports  of  this  nation, 
at  leaft,  equal  to  our  imports  from  thofe  nations  wherewith 
we  trade  ;  fo  that  a  ballance  in  money  fhould  not  be  iffued 
out  of  Great-Britain  to  pay  for  the  goods  and  merchandizes 
of  other  countries  ;  to  the  end  that  no  greater  numbers  of  our 
landholders  and  manufacturers  fhould  be  deprived  of  their  re- 
venues arifing  from  the  product  of  the  lands,  and  the  labour 
of  the  people,  by  foreign  importations,  than  by  exportations 
to  fuch  countries. 

Thefe  are  the  national  principles,  upon  which  all  our  treaties 
of  commerce  with  other  countries  are  to  be  grounded  :  and, 
as  all  ftates  and  empires  are  daily  making  their  utmoft  efforts 
for  the  advancement  of  commerce,  and  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  our  manufactures  into  their  kingdoms :  as  fuch- 
like  meafures  are  the  moll  effectual  reftiaints  and  prohibitions 
upon  our  commerce,  theie  feems  no  other  way  to  redrefs  the 
grievance,  than  by  retaliating  upon  them,  and  fupplying  our- 
felves,  at  leaft,  with  their  commodities  in  a  degree  of  proportion 
diminifhed  equal  to  what  they  have  lefiened  in  ours.  For, 
if  this  policy  is  negleCted,  and  traders  are  left  to  act  at  ran- 
dom, according  to  their  own  will,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  they  are  taking  fteps  gradually  to  ruin  the  nation, 
notwithftanding  the  duties  of  cuftoms  fhould  be  daily  en- 
creafed,  by  thefe  augmented  imports.  So  that  the  additional 
encreafe  of  the  cuftom-houfe  revenue  is  not  an  infallible  crite- 
rion of  an  encreafe  of  national  commerce  and  treafure. 
But  one  fundamental  branch  of  the  fupport  of  the  royal  re- 
venue depending  on  the  good  plight  and  augmentation  of  the 
duties  arifing  on  cuftoms,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  ever  fince 
thofe  duties  have  cxilted,  every  mcafure  has  been  taken  to 
improve  and  encreafe  them.  But  let  every  judicious  man  con- 
fider upon  what  principles  of  policy  can  this  part  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  po.Tibly  be  encreafcd  ?  Does  not  this  encreaie  of 
revenue  arife  from  the  encieale  of  foreign  imports?  And,  as 
the  importation  and  confumption  of  thole  imports  diminifh, 
will  not  the  cuftom-houfe  revenue  decline  ? 
Now,  fmce  the  encreafe  of  the  confumption  of  foreign  pro- 
ductions and  manufactures,  among  us,  has  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  impoverifh  our  own  nation,  and  enrich  others,  the 
greater  care  that  is  taken  to  encreafe  and  improve  the  cuftom- 
houfe  branch  of  the  levenuc,  UN1ES6  BY  the  prevention 
of  smuggling,  can  it  have  any  other  effect  than  to  haften 
the  ruin,  rather  than  promote  the  opulence  of  the  kingdom  ? 
Ufilefs  our  cxpc-its  in  value  keep  pace  with  our  imports.     As  j 


our  experts  roucver,  do  not,  accoiding  to  the  constitution  of 
the  public  revenue,  afford  an  encreafe  of  the  duties  of  ci.ft<  mi 
any  way  proportionate  to  our  impoits,  men  in  power  have 
not  thofe  inducements  to  roufe  and  Stimulate  them  fo  much  in 
regaid  to  the  one,  as  they  have  in  regard  to  the  other. 
In  regard,  likewife,  to  our  duties  of  excife,  let  it  be  candidly 
confidered,  how  far  they  may  aft'eCt  the  general  commerce  and 
wealth,  and  power  of  the  nation.  Are  they  not  laid  even 
upon  thofe  neceffaries  of  life  which  aft'eCt  the  labour  of  the 
huSbandman  and  the  farmer,  and,  confequently,  the  country 
gentleman,  as  well  as  the  artifan,  mechanics  and  manufacturers 
of  every  clafs,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom?  The  ;  ub,ic, 
as  well  as  the  perfonal  royal  revenue  of  our  foveieign  h;,nfclf, 
doth  alfo  greatly  depend  on  the  keeping  up,  if  not  ei.creafing, 
the  produdt  of  the  excife  funds  ;  and  the  very  being  and  exist- 
ence of  theie  funds  depend  upon  clogging  and  encumbering 
our  native  productions  and  manufacture* :  as  this  is  the  c^fe, 
no  one  will  prefume  to  fay  that  the  constitution  of  this,  any 
more  than  the  cuftom-houfe  branch  of  the  revenue,  is  fo  laid 
as  neceffarily  to  advance  that  commerce  and  navigation, 
which  alone  can  fupport  and  uphold  the  ftate.  It  is  true  there 
are  drawbacks  allowed  of  the  ex^fe-duties  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  fome  commodities  to  foreign  countries ;  fuch  as  en 
beer,  ale,  &c.  yet  the  duties  on  foap  and  candles,  and  other 
the  nectflaries  of  life,  that  are  coniumed  in  our  mechanic  and 
manufaCtural  arts,  are  not  drawn  back,  but  render  the  wcrk- 
manfhip  of  thofe  artifts  dearer,  in  moportion  to  the  weight 
of  thefe  taxes  ;  which  muft  unavoidably  prove  detrimental  to 
our  traffic,  as  it  occaiions  other  nations  to  underfell  us.  See 
the  article  Bonding  of  Custom- house  Duties. 
As  our  intent  is  only  to  fet  things  in  that  fingle  point  o(  view 
which  relates  to  trade,  I  Shall  confider  excifes  in  no  other 
light  at  prefent  than  as  taxes  oh  commodities,  but  attempt  to 
Shew  the  augmentative  faculty  of  all  fuch  taxes,  and  the  great 
prejudice  they  do  to  trade;  for,  whatever  raifes  the  neceftaries 
of  life,  raifes  labour,  and,  ofcourfe,  the  price  of  every  thing 
that  is  produced  by  labour.  How  our  excifes  do  really  en- 
cumber our  traffic  will  appear  prefently,  they  trebling  them- 
felves  almoft  to  the  people  for  what  they  raife  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  is  to  be  greatly  feared  it  would  appear  much 
more,  if  we  could  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  incumbrance ;  for 
it  is  to  be  confidered  that  tradefmen  in  a  country,  by  their 
mutual  dependance  on  each  other,  are  like  wheels  in  a  ma- 
chine, in  which,  if  one  is  touched,  the  others  are  affected. 
Amidft  fo  many  trading  movers,  to  what  degree  the  op- 
preffion  is  encreafed,  is  not  eafy  to  fay ;  nor  can  we  be  Startled 
at  the  largenefs  of  fuch  computations;  for,  being  circulated 
chiefly  among  ourfelves,  and  going  out  by  dribblets,  we  hardly 
perceive  them,  but  yet  are  furprized  to  find  wages  and  necef- 
faries grow  dearer  and  dearer,  becaufe  few  ufe  themfelves  to 
confider  the  immenfity  of  fuch  collected  advances  in  fuch  fums : 
if,  however,  we  compare  the  difference  of  the  prices  of  necef- 
faries between  England  and  France,  we  Shall  find  that  differ- 
ence obviouSly  accounting  for  the  prodigious  amount  of  the 
confequences  of  our  taxes  ;  nor  can  it  be  a  trifle  that  makes 
fuch  a  fruittul  country,  as  England  is,  fo  dear,  and  it's  trade 
declining :  for  our  working  people,  being  forced  to  purchafe 
the  neceffaries  of  life  dear,  muft  woik  dear  to  live,  until  their 
willing  working  hards  are  tied  up  by  foreigners,  who  live  lefs 
taxed,  and,  ofcourfe,  work  cheaper;  fo  that  they  muft,  and 
do,  underfell  us  at  all  markets  for  manufactured  goods,  where 
they  come  in  competition  with  us,  and,  in  time,  mult  and 
will  Stop  all  fuch  exports. 

And  we  may  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  every  honeft  man 
converfant  in  trade,  whether  he  does  not  experience  our  trade 
to  decline  year  after  year,  more  especially  our  woollen  trade, 
which  has  been  eftimated  to  be  as  neceSfaiy  to  us  as  bread  is 
to  the  life  of  man;  for  our  dearer  goods  mutt  lie  unfold,  or 
be  fold  with  lofs,  which  m'uft  Stop,  or  break  our  merchants ; 
they,  our  clothiers  and  weavers,  &c.  they,  their  journeymen, 
who  muft  either  Starve,  turn  beggars,  thieves,  or  fly  to  our 
enemies,  and  help  them  to  ruin  us  the  fafter ;  which  has  cer- 
tainly happened  too  much  of  late  years.  See  the  articles 
Artificer  and  Manufacturers. 

Opprefs  trade,  and  the  generality  of  the  common  people  be- 
come miier?ble,  mid  burdenfome  to  the  rich ;  every  acci- 
dental Slackening  of  trade  encreafes  that  wretched  number. — > 
A  poor  man,  by  the  feverity  of  weather,  the  dead  time  of 
year  in  his  particular  trade  (for  all  trades  have  fuch  times) 
ficknefs,  or  various  other  accidents,  cannot  work,  but,  having 
faved  ten  good  Shillings,  is  determined  to  allow  himfelf  only 
bare  neceftaries,  which,  if  untaxed,  might  coft  about  4  d.  per 
day;  his  money  then  will  hold  30  days. 
But  if  neceffaries  are  advanced,  by  the  confequences  of  our 
taxes,  2d.  per  day  on  his  confumption,  in  that  cafe  6d.  per 
day  is  only  equal  to  the  above  4d.  for  his  maintenance,  and 
he  can  then  hold  out  but  20  days,  and  is  forced  the  earlier  bjf 
10  days  (in  which  poffibly  he  might  get  employment)  to 
Starve,  beg,  or  Steal. 
Abfolute  Starving,  we  muft  hope,  feldom  or  never  happen* 
among  fo  humane  a  people  as  the  EngliSh  ;  but  want  of  necef- 
faries may  fo  impair  a  poor  man's  health,  that  he  may  never 
recover  it,  and  then  an  ufeful  fubjcCt,  part  of  the  liches  of  th* 
nation,  is  loSt. 

Begging 


th 
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egging  but  todays  learns  die  poor  man  an  idle  way  of  life, 
w  ever  get  rid  of,  and  then,  inftead  ol  an  ufeful,  he 
becomes  a  burthcnfome,  and,  oftentimes,  a  villainous  fub- 

From  ftealing,  whereby  he  becomes  thcbane  of  fociety,  and, 
not  contented  with  injuring  his  neighbour  in  Ins  property,  he 
is  prompted  fometimes  to  take  away  life  ;  and  in  boili  • 
he  expofts  himfelf to  be  cutoffby  the  hand  of  juftice:  every 
way  a  lofs  to  the  nation. — In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  poor  man 
may  have  a  large  family  of  children,  adding  mifery  to  mifery. 
Km  ouragc  but  trade,  by  enabling  the  poor  to  work  as  e 
.is  our  neighbours,  and  their  children  will  be  trained  to  la- 
bour, become  induftrious  and  ufeful  fubjects,  live  comfortably 
as  journeymen,  or  perhaps,  as  mailers,  and  contribute  their 
allilt.uice  to  add  more  power  to  the  nation,  and  help  to 
tlu-  rich  of  their  taxes ;  for,  the  greater  number  of  individuals 
ilnie  are  in  a  country  capable  of  paying,  the  lels  the  tax  will 
be  on  them,  if  equally  laid.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  rich  to 
permit  the  poor  to  get  money  for  their  fupport ;  for,  by  pre- 
venting them,  they  bring  the  greater  weight  on  their  own 
jjouldi  rs,  i  ■    opprcflions  do  not  flop  with  the  poor, 

but  (  xtend,   lik-  a  plague,  to  tlu-  rich  and  the  noble,  whofc 
fortunes  inevitably  moulder   away  by  them. — Thefe  are  the 
chief  caufes  of  the  declining  condition  of  their  tenants,   t!i::t 
oieat  entreafe  of  the  poor's  tax  under  whuh  the  nation 
labours,  and  which,  in  I. urn  p]  n  -  ,  hath  not  been  lei 
in  the  pound,  and  mult,  by  degrees,  inevitably  fink  th 
of  landed  eftates,  until  one  ruin  involves  all.  ScePooR.  How 
to  difencumber  our  trade  from  pernicious  taxes,  fee  the  art i- 
rfdit  [Public  Credit],  Debts,  i.e.  National 
,  Taxes,  Trade. 
I  To  (hew,  fays  the  la  :  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  Bart,  how 
■  excifes,  cuftoms,  and  falt-duties,  encrcafe  the  expert 

*  the  people,  and,  confequently,  ruin  our  trade,  the  lollow- 
«   ing  are. >unr  may    not  be  improper. 

c  Firft,  the  duti  s  themfelves. 

*  The  net  produce   of  the   taxes  following  was,  before  the 

*  war,  computed  to  be,  one  year  with  another,  as  under: 


«  Excife,  about 
'  Cuftoms  about 
*  Salt,  about 


0,000 

1,700,000 

150,000 


4,650,000 
«  The  charges  of  raifmg  thefe  du-  J        ,     ooq 
'  ties  are  about  10  percent.      ) 


*  Secondly,  the  advanced  price  of  thofe  goods 

*  the  above  duties  are  laid  on. 

*  Woeful  experience  teaches  us,  that  averyfmall 

*  duty  laid  on  commodities    railes  the  prices  of 

*  them  confidently  to  the  confumer,  beyond  the 

*  grofs  duty. 

*  By  the   fees  given  to  officers,  the   tyrants  of 
«  traders. 

*  By  tradesmen's  lofs  of  time  in  attending  upon 

*  excifemen,   or  at  cuftom-houfes :   a    trader's 

*  time  is  his  bread. 

*  By  taking  away  a  quarter  part  of  our  trader's 

*  flocks  for  duties,  and  forcing  them  to  take  as 

*  great   profits  on],  of  their  flocks  laid  out  in 

*  goods,  in  order  to  live,  as  they  would  on  the 
«  whole,  if  duty-free. 

'  By  tradefmen's  profits  on  the  duty  and  advances 

*  in  all  the  hands  that  all  taxed  goods  come  thro' 
'  to  the  confumer  ;  as  for  example: 

*  Suppofe  there  fhould  be  no  other  tax  but  that 

*  on  leather,  let  us  fee  how  many  advances  that 

*  would  make  on  the  price  of  fhoes. 

*  The  grazier  lays  ( 1 ),  on  the  beafl  he  fats,  his 

*  advanced  price  of  (hoes  ;  he  fells  to  the  butcher, 

*  who  takes  (2)  his   profit  on  the  grazier's  ad- 

*  vanced  price  of  the  beafl;  and  raifes  (3)  on  the 
«  hide  his  advanced  price  of  fhoes  ;  he  fells  to  the 
1  tanner,  whofe  journeymen  raife  (.^their  wages, 

*  on  account  of  the  advanced  price  of  fhoes.  The 

*  tanner  pays  (5)  the  tax  of  2d.  per  pound  on 

*  leather,  takes  (6)  his  profit  on  the  befcre-men- 

*  tioned  five  advances,  and  raifes  (7),  on  the  tan- 
'  ned  hide,  his  advanced  price  of  fhoes.  He  fells 

*  to  the  leather  cutter,  who  takes  (8)  his  profit 
c  on  the  before-mentioned  feven  advances,  and 

*  raifes  (9),  on  the  hide  he  cuts,  his  advanced 

*  price  of  fhoes.  He  fells  to  the  fhoemaker,  whofe 
'  journeymen  raife  (10),  their  wages,  on  account 
c  of  their  advanced  price  of  fhoes.     The  fhoe- 

*  maker  takes  (n)  his  profit  on  the  before-men- 

*  tioned  ten   advances,  and  raifes  (12),   on  the 

*  fhoes  he  makes,  the  advanced  price  of  the  fhoes 

*  •  he  wears  ;  he  fells  to  the  confumer,  with  all  thefe 

*  twelve  advances,  highly  magnified  beyond  the 

*  bare  duty. 

*  So  much  for  the  tax  on  leather  only  :  but  the 
c  grazier,  butcher,  tanner,  leather-cutter,  and 

Vol.  I. 


5,115,000 


!  fhoemaker,  ufe  foap  ;  that  foap,  like  leathc, 

■  :  ,    1  • 

our 

1   fhoes ;  tru 

1  more  on  fhoes  for  tl 

■  1 

■  tax  on  them  ,  and  the  fame  for  every  other  UX 
L   -      1 

;  All   which,   duly  confident!,  might   be  < 
1  puted  at  above  cent,  percent,  on 

*  duceof  the  duties ;  but,  tho  : : ics 
'•  caufe  fome  farther  advance  on  all  the  go< 

are  laid  on,<  pon  profit 

'  tin  jugh  e\  ei  j  h 

'  not  pace  with  the  fmal I  duties,  and  all  calcula- 

1 
'  abate  in  the  advances,  and  to  fct  them  only  at 

I  cent.  -  -  -  2>55. 

1  The  amount  of  the  advanced  price  of  the  goods — 

'  the  above  du  id  on  -  -       7,672,500 

'  Let   us  fee  how  this  7,672,5001.  circulates 

the  people,  :  pi  ices  ol  our 

"  (foods,  confequently  nuns  1 

*  i-iffl,  This  dear'nefs  of  all  neceftartes,  which 
'  raifes  the  fiifl  colt  of  goods,  mult  advance  the 
'   pi  ice  of  all  labour. 

*  The  Spectator,   fc»o.   200,   compute 

'  people  without  property,  who  work  lor  their 
'  daily  bread,  doconfume  j  of  our  cuftoms  and 
'  excifes;  therefore  th  them  and  their 

'  confequences.     As  thefe  people  live  but  from 

I  to  mouth,  whatever  is  laid  on  them  tl 
'   muft,  therefore,  fhift  oft",  or  they  cannot  live  ; 
'  and,  liiirc  thefe  various  t,  pro- 

*  jeeted,  they  muft  earn  enough,  when  the 

4   work,   to  pay  tl  anccd  price  of 

nl  the  advance  I   all 

*  other  neccli'.ine=,  viz.  me.it,  bread,  cloath 

*  or  whatever  they  ran  ufe,  not  only  for  the  con- 
1  fumption  o  ihey  are  employed,  but  for 
'  thole-  alio  that  they  are  not;  tl  ,  they 
'   aic  thecaule  of  raili;.                              the  WOrk- 

*  ing  people-  }  of  7,672,500!.  the  amount  of  the 

db  the  above  duties 
4  are  laid  on,  which  n  -  -  5,115,000 

*  Secondly,  This  all  nccelL'uies  forces 
4  the  mafter-tradefmen  to  raife  on  their  cuftom- 
'  ers  the  taxes  and  advances  on  their  confump- 

*  tion. 

*  The  above  Spectator  allows  \  confumption  of 

*  our  cuftoms  and  excifes  to  people  with  prop. 

1  but,  as  thefe  may  be  di\idcd  into  two  claries, 
'  viz.  thole  in  trade,  and  thofe  out  of  trade,  and 

*  the  proportion  confumed  by  each  not  being  af- 

*  certained  by  any  author,  1  fhall  compute  them 
4  at  halfand  half :  therefore  the  mafler  tradefmen, 
'  or  people  with  property  in  trade,  viz.  mer- 
'  chants,    manufacturers,    mechanics,    farmers, 

*  wholefale  dealers,  and  retailing  fhop-kcepers, 
'  muft  each  lay  on  the  goods  they  confume, 
■  whether  food,   cloathing,   or  utenlils,  their  '- 

*  confumption  of  7,672,500!.  the  amount  of 
1  the  advanced  price  of  the  goods  the  above  du- 

*  ties  are  laid  on,  makes         -              -                    1,278,750 
'   Thirdly,  Tradefmen's  paying  advanced  prices  ■ 

*  on  their  goods  mult  have  advanced  profits:  for,  6,393,750 
'  whether  they  lay  out  their  ftocks  of  money  in 

'  floods  that  bear  their  natural  value  only,  or 
'  goods  that  bear  double  value  by  taxes,  flill  a 
4  living  profit  muft  be  obtained  on  the  ftocks  they 

*  employ. 

'  For  the  wages  of  the  manufacturer,  the  me- 
'  chanic,  the  labourer,  and  the  expences  of  the 
c  mafter-tradefman,  being  of  neceifity  raifed,  the 

*  firft  coft  of  goods  mult  be  fo  too  ;  and,  con- 
c  fiderincr  the   various  tradefmen's    hands  that 

o 

*  goods  pafs  through  from  the  workman,  or  la- 

*  bourer,' to  the  confumer,  charged  with  profit 
4  upon  profit  by  each  of  them  (which,  in  the  little 

*  trades,  muft  be  very  great,  otherwife,  their  rS- 
'  turns  being  fmal!,  they  could  not  live)  thea'd- 

*  vance  thereby  occafioned  may,  at  a  moderate 
'  rate,  be  computed  at  50  per  cent,  to  the  con- 

*  furrier,  on  the  above  two  articles,  which  raife 

*  the  fit  ft  coft  of  goods,  and  makes         -         -       3,196,875 

*  People  with  property,  out  of  trade,  their  -I  of 
'   7,672,5001.  the  amount  of  the  advanced  pi  ice 

*  of  the  goods  the  above  duties  are  laid  on,  makes     1 ,278,750 


Total  advance 
'  This  is  part  of  the  amount  of  the  confequences 

*  of  raifing  4,650,0001.  for  the  government,  by 

*  our  prefent  manner  of  taxing  goods. 

8  O 


10,869,375 


Our 
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Our  other  taxes  are,  the  land- tax,  the  grofs  pro- 
duce, at  about  4  s.  in  the  pound,  is  about  • 
The  (lamps,  window?,  poft-office,  &c.  their 
computed  grofs  produce  about 
The  poor's  tax  is  computed,  on  a  middling 
rate  to  equal  the  land-tax,  but  mull  be  much 
more  when  trade  is  reduced,  and  the  price  of 
provifions  high:  however,  to  reckon  it  at  no 
more  than  the  land-tax,  or  -  - 

General  amount  of  all  our  taxes,   and  part  of 
their  confequences  before  the  late  war 
Let  us  now  fee  the  amount  of  our  taxes  with 
regard  to  our  expences.   The  Britifh  Merchant 
vol.  i.  p.  165,  computes  our  people  at   (even 
millions,  and  their  expences  at  7  1.   per  head; 
but,  as  neceffaiies  are  grown  dearer  fince  the 
year  17 13,  wh'en  he  wrote,  and  the  number 
of  people  encreaied,  I  fhall  compute  the  people 
at  eight  millions  and  their  expences  at  81.  per 
head,  which  makes  our  total  expences  annually 
Of  which  64,000,000,  the  people  pay  for  the 
taxes,  and  their  confequences,  as  above     - 
Which  being  fubtraited,  their  expences,  ifun 
taxed,  would  be  only 


1,960,000 
500,000 

1,960,000 
15.289,375 


64,000,000 

'5'289»375 

48,710,625 


15,289,375!.  charged  on  48,710,6251.  is  a  tax  of  above 
31  percent,  on  the  expences  of  the  people,  which  muftadd 
a  prodigious  artificial  value  to  our  goods,  confequently  ren- 
der them  lefs  faleable,  and  ruin  our  trade. 
If  it  be  afked,  Whether  foreigners,  for  what  goods  they  take 
of  us,  do  not  pay  on  that  confumption  a  great  portion  of 
our  taxes  ? 

The  anfwer  i",  that  it  mull:  be  admitted  they  do;  but,  if 
that  was  originally  intended  and  expedted  to  continue  the 
fame  as  at  the  fir  ft  laying  on  our  taxes,  it  will  be  the  ftrong- 
eft  argument  againft  them  ;  for,  as  our  taxes  on  ncceffaries 
are  proved  to  be  fo  burdenfome  and  exfenfive,  by  raifing 
the  prices  of  our  goods,  foreigners  take  lefs  of  them  yearly: 
and,  when  the  demand  is  reduced,  the  people,  having  lefs 
work,  find  lefs  money  to  pay,  and  yet  have  their  taxes 
proportionably  encreaied  on  them  as  they  lofe  their  trade : 
for,  as  the  government  abates  neither  expences  or  taxes, 
and,  if  one  method  of  taxing  fails,  another  is  tried,  what 
foreigners  ceafe  to  pay  we  muff. :  or,  in  other  words,  the 
lefs  trade  and  money,  the  more  taxes ;  and,  the  more  our 
taxes  are,  the  lefs  and  lefs  trade  and  money  we  know  we 
muft  expect.  Is  not  this  like  adding  to  a  horfes  burden, 
and  diminifhing  his  meat  r  And  muft  we  wonder  if  he  finks 
under  his  load?  Perhaps  figures  may  explain  this  ftill 
clearer,  by  ftating  a  fimilar  account  through  30  years. 
Suppofethat  in  the  year  17 10  all  our  taxes,  and  part  of  their 
confequences,  were  as  they  are  now,  viz.  15,289,375!. 
that  foreigners  paid  then  yof  them,  and  our  own  people  1  ; 
that  foreigners  going  to  cheaper  markets  fince,  have  ceafed 
taking  goods  from  us  yearly  in  proportion  to  1  per  cent, 
only  on  their  former  -i-  part  of  our  taxes,  and  their  confe- 
quences, the  account  every  five  years  will  ftand  thus  : 


Foreigners  paid  of 

0 

ur  own  peo- 

our taxes,  &c. 

ple  paid 

Anno  1 7  lo 

J.  2,184,196 

1. 

13,105,179 

l7l5 

2,074,987 

13,214,388 

1720 

1,965,778 

13'323>597 

1725 

1,856,569 

i3543238o6 

1730 

i.747-36° 

i3.542.oi5 

1735 

1,638,151 

1 3,65 1,224 

1740 

1,528,942 

I3>76°.433 

By  this  it  plainly  appears  in  what  manner  our  prefent  taxes 
drive  away  our  trade,  and  burden  our  people,  who  had,  by 
this  accouut,  655,254  k  more  to  pay  in  1740,  than  they 
had  in  17 10,  with  T?6  lefs  trade  to  pay  it  with. 
To  conclude  this  head.  Two  of  our  greateft  authors  clear- 
ly forefaw,  at  the  laying  on  our  numerous  excifes,  cuftoms, 
&c.  that  thefe  unhappy  confequences  muft  neceffarily  fol- 
low ;  and  their  arguments  are  a  full  proof  of  what  has  been 
already  advanced. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Conftdcrations,  Izc.  p.  90,  fays,  That, 
for  raifing  three  millions  on  commodities,  and  bringing  fo 
much  into  the  Exchequer,  there  muft  go  a  great  deal  more 
than  three  millions  out  of  the  fubjecls  pockets ;  for  a  tax  of 
that  nature  cannot  be  levied  by  officers  to  watch  every  little 
rivulet  of  trade,  without  a  great  charge,  efpecially  at  firft 
trial;  but,  fuppofing  no  more  charge  in  raifing  it  than  of 
land-tax,  and  that  there  are  only  three  millions  to  be  paid, 
it  is  evident,  that,  to  do  this  out  of  commodities,  they  muft 
to  theconfumerberaifed  *  in  their  price,  fo  that  every  tl 
to  him  that  ilTes  it  muft  be  a  quarter  dearer.  Let  us  fee 
now  who,  at  {he  long-i  nn,  muft  pay  this  quarter,  and  where 
it  will  light :  it  is  plain  the  merchant  and  broker  neither  will 
nor  can,  for,  if  he  pays  a  quarter  more  for  commoditi  s  than 
he  did,  he  Will  fell  them  at  a  price  proportionably  raifed  ; 
the  poor  labourer  at  tftfman  cannot,  for  hi 

lives  from  hand  to  mouth  already)  and  all  his  food,  cloath- 
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e  ing,  and  utcnfils,  coding  a  quarter  more  than  they  didbe- 
'  fore,  either  his  wages  muft  rile  with 

'  make- him  live,  or  elfe,  not  being  able  to  maintain  himfelf 

'  and  family  by  his  labour,  he  comes  to  the  parifh. 

'  And  afterwards  he  proves,  that,  in  the  home-confumptfoifa 

'  the  whole  burden  falls  on  land  at  laft. 

'  Dr.  D'avcnant,  in  hrs  Ell.y  on  Trade,  vol.  iii.  p. 

*  feris,   That,  as  to  m:  ires,    high   excifes  in   nine  of 

*  peace  are  utterly  deftrudtive  to  that 

'  land'-  wealch  ;  foj   if  malt,   coals    fait;  I 

'   things  be;*r  a  great  price,  the  wages  <  i.  fervams,  w 

'  and  artificers,  will'corilequcntly  rife,   for  the  intomt  Tiuft 

{  bear  fome  proportion  to  the  expence  ;  and,  i       .  '    as  fij 

*  the  poor  to  work  find  wages  lor  labour,  o1  manufactures  ad- 
'  vancc  upon  them,  they  muft  rile  in  .he  price  of  'heir  0  an 
1  modity,  or  they  cannot  live;  all  which  would  frgnify  iittle, 
'  if  nothing  but  our  own  dealings  among  one  another,  were 
'  thereby  affetted  :  but  it  has  a  confequtnee  far  more  pen 
'  nieious  in  relation  to  our  foreign  trade,  *or  it  is  the 

'  tation  of  our  own  product  that  muft  make  1  ng!  nd  rich. 
'  And  in  page  31,  But  the  confequence  of  luch  duties,    in 
'  times  of  peace,  will  fall  moft  heavily  upon  our  woollen  ma- 
'   nufadtures,  of  which  moft  have  more  value  from  the  worki 
'   manfhip  than  the  materials ;  and,  if  the  puce  of  this  v.ork- 

*  manfhip  be  enhanced,  it  will  nafhort  courfe  of  time,  put 
'  a  neceflity  upon  thofe  v>e  deal  wich,  of  iV  ting  up  manufadj 
'  tures  of  their  own,  fuch  as  they  can,  01  buying,  goods  of 
'   the  like  kind  and  uk  from  nations   that    -an  afford   them 

*  cheaper.'  That  this  is  matter  of  fact,  !ce  articles  SpaiiB 
France,  Holland,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  5cc. 

Further    Remarks. 

The  preceding  obfervations  having  been  made  before  the  laft 
war,  when  the  Public  Debts  of  the  kingdom  did  not  ex- 
ceed 80  millions,  and  our  Duties  and  Taxes  in  < 
were  proportionate  to  fuch  principal  Public  Debts  ;  the 
evils  hereby  lamented  have  encreaied,  as  our  Public  Debts 
have  fince  done  ;  and  to  what  an  enormous  height  they  are 
now  brought,  and  to  what  a  degree  the  nation  is  incur 
in  confequence  thereof,  our  trade  and  navigation  muft  ine- 
vitably feel,  fenfibly  feel,  for  fome  time,  till  we  cxpeiience 
the  profperous  effects  of  the  late  Definitive  Treaty  ofj 
J763,  and  the  moft  efficacious  operations  of  ihe  Sinking 
Fund,  for  our  gradual  redemption  from  fuch  an  immenfe 
load  of  national  taxes  and  new  duties  of  excife  and  cuflomsj 
See  Debts,  National  Debts,  Revenue,  Taxes. 

DWINA,  a  piincipality  in  the  empire  of  Ruffia,  having  th 
White-Sea  on  the  north,  and  the  piincipality  of  Rubernmifkll 
on  the  fouth. 

The  river  Dwina,  or,  as  it  is  in  fome  places  called,  the  Su 
chana,  rifes  in  the  province  of  Jerafl  w,  patting  within  30 
miles  of  the  lake  Bielejt  zero,  in  ihe  province  of  Biekje/ero, 
and  in  the  latitude  of  57  degrees  40  minutes  north.  It  runs 
weft  for  about  40  miles,  and  then  turns  north  for  at  leaft  40 
more;  during  which  courfe  it  pafies  within  30  miles  1  f  the 
faid  lake  ;  which  lake  emptying  itfelf  into  the  great  river 
Wolga  :  here  it  was  that  a  navigation  was  faid  to  bcdi-Lgned 
by  the  late  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  to  begin  from  the  Dv.ina, 
and  to  be  carried  into  that  lake,  and  fo  into  the  Wolga,  by 
a  canal  of  only  30  miles  in  length. 
From  this  part  the  river  turns  awayeaft,  and,  being  encreafed 
with  feveral  fmall  rivers,  forms  a  fufticient  ftrtam  fo  as  to 
bear  boats  tolerabh  large,  butefpeciall\  floa>s  of  timber,  with 
which  they  fupply  the  carriege  to  Woiogda,  the  firft  city  01 
note  upon  the  river  Dwina,  and  which  has  been  thereab&ui 
60  miles  navigable. 

From  this  city  of  Woiogda  to  Jeraf.ow,  on  the  Wolga 
about  70  miles  by  land.  Here  the  ^oods  which  formerly 
from  England  to  Archangel,  and  were  to  go  to  Aftracan 
theCafpian  Sea,  and  h  toPerfia,  u fed  to  be  landed  :  and, 
ing  carried  upon  camels  tojerafli.w,  were  then  embarked 
board  their  great  ballatoons  upon  the  Wolga,  and  went  do 
that  river  above  20C0  miles  to  Aitracan. 

Wologda    is  a  large,  ill  built,  bu.  populous   city,    upon 
Dwina,  about  120  miles  from    it's   head;    it  w; 
town  of  great  trade  before  tj  I  igofPeterfburgh, 

of  the  navigation  to  and  from  Archaiigel,  which  cor.wye 
merchants  goods  by  two  fuch  great  rivers. 
From  Woiogda  the  Dwina  goes  011  to  Tofopiloez  and  ■ 
60  miles ;  thence  to  Strehtza.  where  the  Strelitz  guards  \vm 
firft  railed  ;  thence  palling  thro;  il  populous  town 

runs   on  to  Oftetougb,    in  lati  ude  6c  ;   then,    tun 
mighty  channel  to  the  north  w    ft,  it  runs,  by  innu: 
populous,   and  fome  fortified  places,   to  Archangel. 
Though  it  muft  be  a  long  way  '"out,  yet  it  is  to  be  1 
that  the  Ruffian  and  Mufcovitei  and  travellers, 

undertake  the  paflage  from  Mofco.v  to  CI 
all  this  way,  viz.  to  Jeraflow  by  the  Wolga,   i 
then,  hiring  horfes  to  carry  their  baggage  to  W<  logd 
their  take  boat. again,  and  go  n<  earl  dow 

the  river  Dwina;  then  they  land,  and  buy  hones  wxi  camfH 
and  fo  go  away  eait  al  nore,  to  Toboltky,  up: 

on  the  river  Tcbol.     See  tht  article  Russ] 
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V  EING.  the  art  of  d) 

which  gives  the  moft  beautiful  colours  to 
and  w.  general;  arid  a,) fo  affords  us  I 

ings,  flags  for  fhi  nd  innumerable  other  parti 

for  home,  as   well  as  i  art  de- 

pends chiefly  on  three  things,  viz.  i.  Difpofing  the  furface 
of  the  id  retain  rs,  which  is  per- 

il i  by  wafhing  them  in  different  lyes,  digefting,  beating 
tlic.i,  &c,  in  which  human  urine  putrifled,  a  (harp  fait  of 
..|.i  i,  divci  I  |  an  :  i  Dfanin  Is,  are  of  principal  ufe ; 
by  means  whereof,  th<  i  i  filk-worms,  na 

turaily  to  their  thread     is  wafhed  and  cleanfe'd  from 

and  thus  they  become  fitted  giadually  to  imbibe  the 
urs. 
By  thefe  alio,  the  greafy  foulnefs,  adhering  to  wool  and  flax, 
is  fcoured  off.  In  every  article  of  which,  the  ufe  of  che- 
niilliy  is  fufficiently  confpicuous,.  The  2d  is,  So  to  grind 
the  colours,  as  that  they  may  ent<  r  the  body  duly  pepared, 
and  preferve  their  brightnefs  undiminished;  in  which  chc- 
piiftry  alfo  is  known  to  beoffingular  importance,  as  appears 
from  the  manner  of  dyeing  fcarlet,  difcovered  by  Cornelius 
Drebble,  1  itizi  n  of  Alemaarj  a  man  extremely  well  fkillcd 
in  chemiftry  (which  recommended  him  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land) and  enumerated  among  the  fuperlative  p.nlol'ophers  of 

th  )le  times. 

Among  other  of  his  experiments,  he  left  an  account  of  one 
1  ning  the  method  of  dj  eing  wool  with  a  bi  ight  flame 
colour;    winch  method  his  fon-in-law,   Kufilaar,  afterwards 
putting  in  piadtice,  raifed  an  imrnenfe  fortune  by  it.   Spirit  of 
nitre  is  1  >un  1  to  h  ighten  and  improve  the  rich  coloui  ■ 
cheneal,   into  the  brightnefs  of  burning  fire  ;    but  then   it's 
tcrimony  corrodes  and  damages  the  wool,  which  is  prevent 
cd  by  dul  :ifying  it  with  tin:  alter  which  it  n  sither  hurts  wool 
1  1  retains  all  it'    luftre   and  vivacity.     The  thud 

tonfifts  in*  I  mtiful  colours,  wherein  the  ufe  of  che- 

1  likewife  is  obvious.     1  oncefliewed  fome  colours,  fays 

haave,  which  1  had  prepared  from  folutions 
c  per,  to  fome  fkilful  mafter-dyers,  who  were  furprized 

with  i1!'-  beauty  ol  tlvm,  and  w  .m  any  money 

to  hat  to  gn    colours  of  Inch  brightnefs  to  their 

.  ,\v.  and  no  won. lei,  hnee  the  blue,  violet,   and  green 
which  may  be  ruled  01  weakened  atpleafure,  af- 
ford foagret  ihl    a  11  iciety,  that  a  perfon  who  could  dye  wool- 
len,  iilkon,   linen,   or  cotton  cloths   therewith,  would  gain 
a.i  imrnenfe  eftate. 

A  fhort  account  of  what  is  done  in  particular  trades,  by  the 
art  of  dyeing  or  colouration,  according  to  Sir  W.  Petty. 

1.  There  is  a  whitening  of  wax,  and  fevcral  forts  of  linen  and 
cotton  cloths,  by  the  fun,  air,  and  reciprocal  effufions  of  water. 

2.  Colouring  of  wood  and  leather  by  lime,  fait,  and  liquors, 
as  in  ft.ives,  canes,  and  marble  leathers. 

3.  Colouring  of  paper,  viz.  marbled  paper,  by  diftemp'-r- 
jflg  the  colours  with  ox-gall,  and  applying  them  upon  a  ftiff 
gummed  liquor. 

4  Colouring,  or  rather  difcolouring  the  colours  of  filks,  tif- 
fanies,  &c.   by  brimftone. 

$.  Colouring  of  fevcral  iron  and  copper  works  into  black, 
with  oil. 

6-  Colouring  of  leather  into  gold  colour,  or  rather  filver  leaves 
into  gold  by  varnilhes,  and  in  other  cafes  by  mine  and 
fulphur. 

7-  Dyeing  of  marble  and  alabafler  with  heat  and  coloured 
oils. 

$.  Colouring  filver  into  the  brafs  colour  with  brimftone  or 

urine. 

It.  Colouring  the  barrels  and  locks  of  rutins  into  blue  and 

with  the  temper  of  fmall  coal  heat. 
jo.  Colouring  of  glafs  (made  of  fands,  flints,  Sec.)  as  alfo  of 
jfcryftals   and  earthen  ware,  with  the  rufts  and  folutions  of 
sneta's. 

11.  The  colouring  of  live  hair,  as  in  Poland,  horfe  and  man's 
hair,  as  alio  the  c<  louring  of  tuns. 

12.  Enameling   and  annealing. 

pplying  colours,  as  in  the  printing  of  books  and  pic- 
ture?, and  as  in  making  of  playing  cards,  being  each  of  them 
performed  in  a  fevcral  way. 

14.  Gilding  and  tinning  with  mercury,  block-tin,  fal  armo- 
niac. 

15.  Colouring  metals,  cs  copper  with-calamy  into  brafs, 
and  With  z  nk  or  Ipelter  into  a  golden  colour,  or  into  a  filver 
•one  with  ai  fenic  :  and  of  iron  into  a  refemblance  of  copper, 

arian  vitriol. 

'16.  M  iters  colours,  by  preparing  of  earth,  chalk, 

and  Hates  ;  as  in  umber,  ochre,  Cullen  earth,  &c.  as  alfo  out 

of  calces  of  lead,    as  cerufe   and  minium  ;    by  fublimates  of 

mercury  and  brimftone,  as  in  vermilion  ;    by  tinging  white 

earths  varioufly,   as  in  verdeter,   and   fome  of  the  lakes ;    by 

concrete  [uices  or  fifeculae,  as  in  ganvbugium,  indico,   pinks, 

pp-green,  and  lakes :  as  alfo  by  rufts,  as  in  verdegreafe,  &c. 

lj.    The  applying  of  thefe   colours  by   the  adhefion  of  ox- 

as  in  the  m;  r,  aforefaidj  or  by  gum-water,  as 

nmy  dry  iris;  oils   (fuch  as  are  the  oils 

..,   turpentine,   Sec) 
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if?.  The  watering  of  tabl  i 

19,  The  1  ul  we  {hall  name  is  the  colouring  of  wool,  linen, 

cotton,  filk,  hair,  feathers,  horn,  leather,  and  the 

webs  of  them  with  woods,  roots,  herbs,  feeds,  I 

limes,  lixiviums,  waters,   heats,  fermentations,  macerations, 

ier  great  variety  of  management:    an  account 
which  is  a  fhort  hiftory  of  dyeing. 

The  materials  ufed  in  this  art  of  colouration  are, 

Iron  and  ftcel,  or  what  is  produced  from  them,  in  all  true 
blades  (called  Spanifh  blacks)  though  not  in  1  landers  blacks, 
viz.  they  ufe  copperas,  Heel-filings  and  llippe,  which  is  the 
fluff  found  in  the  troughs  of  grind-ltones,  whereon  edge- 
have  been  ground. 
They  alfo  ufe  pewter  for  Dow  dye  fcarlet  ;  viz.  they  diffolve 
bars  of  pewter  in  the  aqua  fortis  they  ufe,  and  make  alfo  their 

kettles  or  furnace  of  this  metal. 
Litharge  is  ufed  by  fome,  though  acknowledged  by  fewt 
pei  haps,  to  add  weight  to  dyed  filk ;  litharge  being  a  calx  of 
lead,  one  of  the  heavicft  and  moft  colouring  mttals. 
Antimony  is  much  ufed  to  the  fame  purpofe,  though  we 
know  there  be  a  very  tingent  fulphur  in  this  mineral,  which 
aft  >rdeth  variety  of  colour,  by  the  piccipuations  and  other 
operations  upon  it. 

Atlcnic  is  ufed  in  crimfon  upon  pretence  of  giving  luftre,  al- 
h  thofe  who  pretend  not  to  be  wanting  in  giving  luftre 
to  their  filks,  do  utterly  difown  it's  ufe. 
\  is    ufid    by    linen  dyers     in   their  yellow   and 

greenilh  colours,  although  of  itfelf  it  ftrike  no  deeper  colour 
than  of  p.de  draws. 

Of  mineral  lalts  ufed  in  dyeing,  the  chief  is  allum  ;  the 
true  ufe  thereof  feems  to  be  in  regard  to  the  fixation  of  co- 

1.  it  may  be  alfo  ufed  to  make  common  water  a  fit  men- 
flruum  lor  extracting  the  I  tides  of  fcveral  hard 

n  i    ,   for  allum  is  ufed  with  fuch  materials  which  fpend 

eafy  enough,  as  Brazil-wood,  logwood,  &c.  And  withal, 
the  fluffs  to  be  dyed  are  firft  boiled  in  allum  liquors,  and  the 
allum  afterwards  cleared  from  the  laid  ftuff  again,  before  any 
colour  at   all  be  applied. 

tether  it  be  ulcd  to  fcour  the  fordes,  which  may  in- 
•  .111  the  coloranda  and  the  dyeing  fluff,  and  (o 
hinder  the  due  adhefion  of  the  one  into  the  other,  the  boil- 
ing of  fevcral  things  firft  in  allum  fecming  to  tend  this  way. 
Hut  I  find  this  work  to  be  done  in  cloth  and  rugs,  by  a  due 
fanning  of  the  fame  in  the  fulling-mills  with  earth,  and  in 
filk  with  foaps,  by  which  they  boil  out  the  gums  and  other 
fordes,  hindering  or  vitiating  the  intended  colours. 

3.  Whether  allum  doth  iiueneratc  the  hairs  of  wool,  and 
hair  fluff,  as  grograms,  &c.  whereby  they  may  the  better 
receive  and  imbibe  their  colours  ?  Unto  which  opinion  I  was 
led,  1  tys  Sir  William,  by  the  dyers  ;  faying,  that,  after  their 
ftuft's  were  well  boiled  in  allum,  they  then  cleared  them  of 
the  allum  again:  but  we  find  the  moll  open  bodied  cottons 
and  filks  to  have  allum  ufed  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  harder 
hairs.  Nor  is  allum  ufed  in  many  colours,  viz.  in  no  woad 
or  indico  b!ue3  ;  and  yet  the  ftufls,  dyed  blue,  are  without 
any    previous  inteneration    quickly  tinged,    and  that  with    a 

t  and  fhort  immerlion  thereof  into  the  blue  fat. 

4.  Whether  it  contribute  to  the  colour  itfelf,  as  copperas  doth 
to  galls,  in  order  to  make  a  black  ;  or  as  juice  of  lemons  doth 
to  coclnneal  in  the  incarnatives,  or  as  aquafortis,  impregna- 
ted u  ith  pewter,  doth  in  the  Bow  fcarlet,  changing  it  from  a 
red  role  crimfon  to  a  flame  colour.  This  ufe  is  certainly  not  to 
be  denied  to  allum  in  fome  cafes;  but  we  fee  in  others,  that 
the  fame  colours  may  be  dyed  without  allum  as  well  as  with 
it,  though  neither  fo  bright,  lively,  or  lafting. 

5.  Wherefore,  fifthly,  1  conclude  (as  the  moft  probable  opi- 
nion) that  the  ufe  of  allum  is  to  unite  the  cloth  and  the  co- 
lour, as  clammy  oils  and  gum  waters  do  in  painting  and 
limning;    allum  being  fuch  a  thing,  whofc  particles  d 

with  hot  liquors  will  ftick  to  the  fluffs,  and  pitch  themfelves 
into  their  pores;  and  on  which  the  particles  of  the  dyeing 
drugs  will  alfo  catch  hold,  as  we  fee  the  particles  of  copperas, 
and  other  cryftallizing  materials,  do  of  boughs  and  twigs  in 
the  veffel,  for  cr\  ftallization. 

A  fecond  ufe 'I  imagine  of  allum,  is  the  extracting  or  drying 
up  of  fome  fuch  particles,  as  cguld  not  confift  with  the  co- 
lour to  be  ftruck  ;  for  w.e  fee  allum  is  ufed  in  drefling  of  alu- 
tas,  or  white  leathery  which  it  drieth,  as  the  fait  of  hen- 
dung  doth  in  ox  hides,  and  common  fait  in'prelerving  flefli 
meat ;  for  a  fheep-fkin  newly  flayed  could  not  be  coloured 
as  brafils  are,  unlefsit  were  firft  drefied  into  leather  with  al- 
lum, &:c.  which  is  neceflary  to  the  colour,  even  although 
the  allum  be,  as  it  is,  cleared  out  of  the  leather  again,  be- 
fore the  colouring,  with  bran,  yolks  of  eggs,  Sec.  Where- 
fore, as  accidentally  it  makes  a  wet  raw  fkin  take  a  bright 
colour,  by  extracting  fome  impeding  particles  ;  fo  doth  it 
alfo  out  of  other  materials,  though,  perhaps,  lefs  difcernably. 
Another  ufe  of  it  is,  I  fuppofe,  to  brighten  a  colour:  for,  as 
we  fee  the  fineft  and  moft  glaffy  materials  make  the  moil: 
o'rient  colours,  as  feathers,  flowers,  Sec.  fo  certainly  if  boiling 
cloth  in  allum  incruftate  it  with  a  kind  of  glaffy  particles, 
the  tinging  them  yields  more  brightnefs,  than  tinging  a  fca- 

brous 
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brous  matter.  Anologous  hereunto,  I  take  the  life  of  bran 
and  bran-liquors  to  be;  for  it  yielding  a  molt  line  flour  (as 
We  fee  in  making  ftarch)  this  1  conceive,  entering  the  pores 
of  the  fluff,  levigates  the  fuperfrces,  thus  malcing  the  co- 
lour more  beautiful,  as  we  fee  all  woods  to  be  gilded  are 
fir  A  (moothed  over  with  white  colours. 

And,  indeed,  all  other  woods  are  thus  prepared  by  priming, 
before  the  ultimate  colours  be  bid  on. 

The  next  mineral  fait  is  falt-petre,  not  ufed  by  antient  dyers, 
and  but  by  few  of  the  modern  :  and  that  not  'till  the  wonder- 
ful ufe  of  aqua  fortis  (whereof  falt-petre  is  an  ingredient)  was 
obferved  in  the  Bow  fcarlet :  nor  is  it  ufed  now,  but  to  bright 
colours,  by  back-boiling  them,  for  which  argol  is  more  com- 
monly ufed.  Lime  is  much  ufed  in  working  blue  fats. 
Of  the  animal  family  are  ufed  cocheneal,  urine  of  labouring 
Wen,  kept 'till  it  be  ftale  andftinking;  honey,  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  ox-gall.  The  three  latter  fo  rarely,  that  I  (hall  fay  little 
more  of  them  here,  only  obferving  of  urine  that  it  is  ufed  to 
fcour,  and  help  the  fermenting  and  heating  of  wood  ;  and 
alfo  in  the  blue  fats  inflead  of  Time:  it  difchargeth  the  yel- 
low, and  is  therefore  ufed  to  fpend  weld  withal. 
Dyers  ufe  two  forts  of  water,  viz.  river  and  well  water. 
The  lafl,  which  is  harfli,  they  ufe  in  reds  and  other  colours 
wanting  reftringency,  and  in  dyeing  materials  of  the  flacker 
contextures,  as  in  callicoe,  fuftian,  and  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  cotton  works.  But  'tis  naught  for  blues,  and  makes  yellows 
and  greens  look  rufly. 

River  water  is  more  fat  and  oily,  and  therefore  ufed  in  moA 
cafes,  and  muA  be  had  in  great  quantities  for  waffling  and 
rinfing  their  cloths  after  dyeing. 

Water  is  called  by  dyers  white  liquor,  but  a  mixture  of  one 
part  bran  and  five  of  river  water,  boiled  an  hour,  and  put 
into  leaden  ciAerns  to  fettle,  is  what  they  call  liquor  abfo- 
lutely.  This,  when  it  turns  four,  is  not  good,  which  will  be 
in  three  or  four  days  in  fummer :  ihh  liquor,  befides  the 
afore- named  ufes,  contributes  fomething,  1  conceive,  to  the 
holding  of  the  colour  ;  for  it  is  ufed  to  mealy  dyeing  fluffs, 
fuch  as  mather  is,  being  the  powder  of  a  root;  with  which 
the  flour  of  the  bran'being  joined  and  made  glutinous  by 
boiling,  I  doubt  not,  but  both  flicking  upon  the  villi  of  the 
fluff,  the  mather  flicks  the  better  for  the  ftarchy  paftinefs  of 
the  bran  flour. 

Gums  have  been  ufed  by  dyers  about  filk,  viz.  gum  arabic, 
dragant,  maftic,  dragon's  blood.  Thefe  tend  little  to  the 
tincture,  no  more  than  gum  in  writing-ink,  which  only  gives 
it's  confiftence;  fo  gum  may  give  the  filk  a  gloffmefs:  and, 
laftly,  to  encreafe  weight;  for  if  an  ounce  of  gum,  worth  a 
penny,  can  be  incorporated  into  a  pound  of  filk,  it  produces 
three  fhillings,  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  filk. 
Having  fpoken  thus  far  of  fome  of  the  dyeing  fluffs,  I  lhall 
infert  a  catalogue  of  moft  dyeing  materials. 
The  three  peculiar  ingredients  for  black,  are  copperas,  fil- 
ings of  fteel,  and  flippe. 

The  reflringent  binding  materials,  are  alder-bark,  pome- 
©ranate-peels,  walnut  rinds  and  roots,  oaken  fapling-bark, 
and  faw-duft  of  the  fame,  crab-tree  bark,  galls,  a*d  fumach. 
The  falts  areallum,  falt-petre,  fal  armoniac,  pot-afhes,  and 
ftone-lime,  unto  which  urine  may  be  enumerated  as  a  liquid 

fait. 

The  liquors  are  well  and  river  water,  wine,  aqua  vitas,  vine- 
gar, lemon-juice,  and  aqua  fortis,  honey  and  molaffes. 
Ingredients  of  another  clafs,  are  bran,  wheaten  flour,  yolks 
of  eggs,   leaven,  cummin-feed,   fenugrec-feed,   agaric,   and 
fenna. 

Gums  are,  gum  arabic,  dragant,  maftic,  and  dragon's  blood. 
The  fmecticks,   or  abfterfives,  are  fuller's-earth,  foap,  lin- 
feed-oil,  and  ox-gall. 

The  metals  and  minerals  are  pewter,  verdegreafe,  antimony, 
litharge,  and  arfenic. 

The  colourings  are  of  three  forts,  viz.  blue,  yellow,  and  red, 
of  which  logwood,  old  fuflic,  and  mather,  are  chief. 
The  blues  are  woad,   indico,    and  logwood  :    the  yellows, 
weld,  wood-wax,   and   old  fuAic  :   the  reds,  are   red-wood, 
brafil,    mather,    cocheneal,   fafflowers,    kermes-berries    and 
fanders;  the  arnotto  and  young  fuftic  for  orange-colours. 
In  cloth-dyeing,  wood  foot  is  of  good  ufe. 
Red-wood  mult  be  chopt  into  fmall  pieces,  then  ground  in  a 
mill  as  corn  is.     'Tis  ufed  in  dyeing  cloth  and  rugs  of  the 
coarferfort:    the  colour  is   extracted  by  long  boiling   with 
galls.      It  makes  a  kind  of  brick   colour   red,    and    holdeth 
much  better  than  brafil.     The  cloth  is  to  be  boiled  with  it, 
fo  that  it  is  only  for  fuch   as  are  not  prejudiced  by  much 
boiling. 

Brafil  is  chopt  and  ground  like  red-wood:  it  dyeth  a  pink- 
colour  or  carnation,  for  which  'tis  ufed  with  allum;  and, 
with  addition  of  pot-afhes,  for  purples. 
Brafil  fteept  in  water  giveth  a  claret  colour,  which  a  drop 
or  two  of  lemon-juice,  or  vinegar,  turneth  to  the  colour  of 
Canary  fack,  agreeing  herein  with  cocheneal.  This  colour 
foon  ftaincth,  as  may  appear  by  the  change  fo  fmall  a  quan- 
tity of  an  acid  liquor  makes  upon  it. 

Mather,  ufed  to  the  beft  advantage,  dyeth  on  cloth  a  colour 
ncareft  to  our  Bow  dye,  or  new  fcarlet,  as  fafflower  doth 
in  filk,  fo  that  the  baftard  fcarlets  are  dyed  with  it.     This 
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colour  endures  much  boiling,   and    is  ufed  both  with  . 
and  argol :    it  holdeth  well. 

Mather  is  ulcd  with  bran  liquor  inflead  of  white  liquor. 
Cocheneal   is  alfo  ulcd  with  bran  liquor  in  pev  , 

and  with  aqua  fortis  for  the  fcarlet  dye,  called  in  grain, 
dyed  in  the  dregs  are  called  turnfole,  and  ufed  to  colour      . 
cocheneal   being   efteemed  rather  cordial  than  unwhole 
Any  acid  liquor  takes  off  the  intenfe  rednefs  of  this  i 
inclining  it  to  an  orange,  flame,or  fcarlet  colour:    wi 
colour  alio  the  Spanifh  leather  and  flocks  are  dyed  wh 
dies  ufe.    The  extract  of  it  makes  the  fineft  lake. 
Arnotto  dyeth  of  itfelf  an  orange  colour,   is   ulcd  with 
afhes  upon  filk,    linen,   and  cottons,   but  not  clolh,  ai  no( 
penetrating  into  a  thick  fubftance. 

Weld  dyeth  a  deep  lemon  colour.  Painters  pink  is  made 
of  it. 

Wood-wax  dies  the  fame  as  weld,  being  ured  in  greatet 
quantities.  'Tis  ufed  for  coarfe  cloths,  and  is  let  with  pot- 
afhes  or  urine. 

FuAic  is  chopt  and  ground  as  the  other  woods. 
The  young  fuAic  dyeth  a  kind  of  reddifli  orange  colour  ;  the 
old,  a  hair  colour,  with  feveral  degrees  of  yellownefs  be- 
tween:  'tis  ufed  with  flaked  lime.  The  colours  dved  with 
old  fuftic  hold  extremely,  and  are  not  to  be  difcharged,  will 
fpend  with  falts  or  without,  and  will  not  work  hot  or  cold. 
Soot  of  wood.  This  containeth  in  itfelf  both  a  colour  and 
fait,  wherefore  nothing  is  added  to  extract  it's  colour,  which 
of  itfelf  is  the  colour  of  honey  ;  but  the  foundation  of  many 
others  upon  woof  and  cloth,  for  to  other  things  'tis  not  ufed.  I 
Woad  being  chopt  and  ground  is  made  into  balls,  and  dried 
in  the  fun. 

Englifh  woad  is  accounted  the  ftrongeft,  'tis  tried  by  fiaimng 
white  paper  or  a  limed  wail  with  it;  if  the  colour  be  a 
French  green,  it  is  good. 
'"Tis  ufed  with  pot-afhes  called  ware. 
Lime,  or  caike,  which  is  a  ftrong  lime,  is  ufed  to  accelerate 
the  fermentation  of  the  woad. 
The  making  and  ufing  woad  is  one  of  the  moft  myfterious, 
nice,  and  hazardous  operations  in  dyeing:  it  is  one  of  the 
moft  laAing  colours,  and  the  foundation  of  fo  many,  that 
the  dyers  have  a  certain  fcale  to  compute  the  degrees  of  it 
by. 

Logwood  maketh  a  purplifti  blue,  and  may  be  ufed  without 
allum :  being  now  ufed  with  galls,  'tis  lefs  fading  than 
formerly. 

General  obfervations  upon   Dyeing. 

i.  All  materials  (which  of  themfelves  dogivecolour)  areeither 
red,  yellow,  or  blue ;  fo  that  out  of  theqp,  and  the  primitive 
fundamental  colour  white,  all  that  great  variety  which  we 
fee  in  dyed  fluffs  doth  arife. 

2.  That  few  of  the  colouring  materials  (as  cocheneal,  foot, 
wood-wax,  woad)  are  in  their  outward  and  firft  appearance 
of  the  fame  colour,  which  by  the  flighteft  diftempers  and  fo- 
lutions  in  the  weakeft  menftrua,  the  dye  upon  cloth,  filk, 
&c. 

3.  That  many  of  them  will  not  yield  their  colours  without 
much  grinding,  fteeping,  boiling,  fermenting,  or  ccrrofion 
by  powerful  menftrua,'  as  red-wood,  weld,  woad,  arnotto, 
&c. 

4.  That  many  of  them  will  of  themfelves  give  no  colouring 
at  all,  as  copperas  or  galls,  or  with  much  difadvantage,  un- 
lefs  the  cloth,  or  other  fluff  to  be  dyed,  be  as  it  were,  firft 
covered  or  incruftated  with  fome  other  matter,  though  co- 
lourlefs  aforehand,  as  mather,  weld,  brafil  with  allum. 

5.  That  fome  of  them,  by  the  help  of  other  colourlefs  in- 
gredients, do  ftrike  different  colours  from  what  they  would 
alone,   and  of  themfelves,  as  cocheneal,  brafil,   &c. 

6.  That  fome  colours,  as  "mather,  indico,  and  woad,  by  re 
iterated  tinctures,  will  at  laft  become  black. 

7.  That,  although  green  be  the  moft  frequent  and  common 
of  natural  colours,  yet  there   is  no  fimple  ingredient,   now 
ufed  alone,  to  dye  green  with  upon  any  material ;   fap-grei 
being  the  neareft ,  which  is  ufed  by  country  people. 

8.  There  is  no  black  thing  in  ufe  which  dyes  black,  tho'  bot^ 
the  coal  and  foot  of  moft  things  burnt  or  fcorched  be  of  tha 
colour ;   and  the  blacker,  by  how  much  the  matter  before  it 
was  burnt  was  whiter,   as  in  ivory  black. 

9.  The  tincture  of  fome  dyeing  fluffs  will  fade  even  with 
lying,  or  with  the  air,  or  will  ftain  even  with  water,  but 
very  much  with  wine,  vinegar,  urine,  &c. 

10.  Some  of  the  dyers  materials  are  ufed  to  bind  and 
ftrengthen  a  colour,  fome  to  brighten  it,  fome  to  give  luftre 
to  the  fluff,  fome  to  difchargc  and  take  oft  the  colour,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  fome  out  of  fraud,  to  make  the  ma- 
terial dyed  (if  coftly)   heavier. 

11.  That  fome  dyeing  ingredients  or  drugs,  by  the  coarfe- 
nefs  of  their  bodies,  make  the  thread  of  the  dyed  fluff  feem 
coarfer ;  and  fome  by  flninking  them  fmaller,  and  fome  by 
fmoothing  them  finer. 

12.  Many  of  the  fame  colours  arc  dyed  upon  feveral  fluff's, 
with  feveral  materials  ;  as  red-wood  is  ufed  in  cloth,  not  in 
filks ;  arnotto  in  filks,  not  in  cldh,  and  may  be  dyed  at 
feveral    prices. 

6  13.  That 
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13.  That  fcouring  and  wattling  of  fluffs,  to  be  dyed,  is  to  be 
done  with  fpei  ia]  materials  ;  as  fometimes  with  ox-galls, 
fometimes  fulli  r's  earth,  fometimes  foap  :  this  later  being  in 
fume  cafes  pernicious,  where  pot-aflies  will  ftain  or  alter  the 
colour. 

14.  Where  great  quantities  of  fluffs  arc  to  be  dyed  together, 
or  where  they  are  to  be  done  with  great  fpeed,  a'ui  where 
the  pieces  are  very  long,  broad,  thick,  or  otherwife,  they 
are  to  be  differently  handled,  both  in  refpecl  to  theveffelsand 
(pgrcdients. 

15.  Jn  fome colours  and  fluffs  the  tingentliquor  muft  be  boil- 
ing, in  other  tales  blood-warm,   in  lome  it  maybe  cold. 

16.  Sonic  tingent  liquors  are  fitted  for  ufc  by  long  keeping, 
and   in  fome  the  virtue  wears  away  by  the  lame. 

\-j.  !  >me  colours  01  Hull';  are  belt  dyed  by  reiterated  dippings 
into  the  Line  liquor,  ibme  by  continuing  longer,  and  others 
:i  leffer  time  therein. 

18.  In  fome  cafes,  the  matter  of  the  veffel  wherein  the  li- 
quors are  heated,  and  the  tinctures  prepared,  muft  be  regarded, 
as  the  kettles  mult  be  pewter  for  Bow  dye. 

19.  There  is  little  reckoning  made  how  much  liquor  is  ufed 
in  proportion  to  the  dyeing  drugs,  it  being  rather  adjullcd  to 
the  bulk  of  the  (tuffs,  as  the  veffels  are  to  their  breadth  :  the 
Quantity  of  dyeing  drugs  being  p.oportioned  to  the  colour 
higher  or  lower,  and  to  the  fluffs  both  ;  a  a  likewife  the  lahs 
are  to  dyeing  drugs. 

Concerning  the  weight  which  colours  give  to  filk  (in  which 
'tis  moft  taken  notice  of,  being  fold  by  weight,  and  a  com- 
modity ol  great  price)  :  'tis  obferved,  that  one  pound  of  law 
filk  lofeth  lour  ounces,  by  waffling  out  the  gums  and  natural 
iordes. 

That  the  fame  fcoured  filk  may  be  railed  to  above  thirty 
punces  from  the  remaining  twelve,  if  it  be  dyed  black  with 
fume  materials. 

The  reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  all  gravitating  drugs  may  be 
dyed  black,  being  all  of  colours  lighter  than  that:  whereas, 
perhaps,  there  are  few  or  no  materials,  wherewith  to  in- 
creafe  the  weight  of  filk,  which  will  confift  with  lair  light 
colours. 

Of  a  thing  truly  ufeful  in  dyeing,  efpccially  of  black,  no- 
thing cncicafcs  weight  fo  much  as  galls,  by  which  black  fiiks 
aie  reftored  to  as  much  weight  as  they  loft  by  wafliing  out 
their  gum  :  nor  is  it  counted  extraordinary  that  blacks  fhould 
gain  about  four  or  lix  ounces  in  the  dyeing,  upon  each  pound. 
Next  to  galls,  old  fuftic  increafes  the  weight  about  1  \  in  12. 
Mather  about  one  ounce. 
"Weld  hah  an  ounce. 

The  blue  fats,  in  deep  blues  of  the  fifth  flail,  rives  no  con- 
fidciuble  weight. 

Neither  doth  logwood,  cocheneal  nor  arnotto  :  nor  even 
copperas,  where  galls  are  not. 

Slippe  adds  much  to  the  weight,  and  givcth  a  deeper  black 
than  copperas  itfelf,  which  is  a  good  excufe  for  the  dyers 
that  ufe  it. 

Dyers  in  France,  of  the  great  and  good  dye. 

Thcfe  have  been  ever  diflinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  leffer 
dye,  as  may  be  fcen  by  a  regulation  made  by  the  provoft  of 
Paris  in  November  1383,  but,  for  a  long  time  before  that  of 
1669,  there  was  no  difference  as  to  the  mafters  of  the  two 
companies  ;  for,  if  the  latter  engaged  in  dyes  of  a  price  and 
quality  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  thofe  of  the  great  dye 
thought  it  not  beneath  them  to  work  in  the  leffer  dye. 
In  the  regulation  of  1669,  are  feveral  articles  common  to 
both  companies,  though  formed  chiefly  as  flatutcs  for  the 
great  dyers,  the  other  company  not  being  confirmed  'till  ten 
years  after,  by  letters  patents  in  1679. 

Thofe  new  ftatutes  of  1669  contain  62  articles,  which  may 
be  reduced  to  four  dalles  or  titles. 

The  hi  ft,  in  ten  articles,  treats  of  the  feparation  and  efla- 
blifhment  of  the  two  companies,  their  difference,  wardens, 
drugs  permitted  and  prohibited,  &c. 

The  fecond  prefcribes  manner  and  fafhions,  according  to  the 
colours  and  qualities  of  the  fluffs. 
The  third  regulates  the  work  of  the  leffer  dvers. 
And  the  fourth  and  laft  clafs  treats  of  the  police  of  the  mafter- 
dyers,  their  widows  and  apprentices. 

We  fliall  here  extract  only  what  is  moft  important  in  the  firft 
and  two  laft  of  thefe  claffes. 

At  the  time  of  the  regulation  in  1669.  tliere  were  in  Paris 
but  three  dyers  of  the  great  dye  in  woollen  fluffs :  to  form  a 
body  fomewhat  more  confiderable,  it  enacted,  That  three 
I dyers  of  the  leffer  dye  fhould  be  nominated  by  the  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  police,  to  work  for  the  future  at  the 
great  dye,  performing,  however,  their  matter-piece  of  work- 
manfhip  by  thofe  who  fhould  be  chofen. 
They  were  afterwards  feparated  from  each  other,  not  being 
permitted  the  fame  wardens  to  govern  them,  nor  to  inter- 
meddle in  each  other's  craft. 

warden  is  to  be  elected  yearly,  to  fee  to  the  performance 

the  new  ftatutes  granted   to  the  mafters  of  the  great  dye  ; 
ho,  15  days  after  his  election,  at  the  company's  expence,  is 

tender,   in  prefence  of  the  officers  of  police,  and  mafters 
and  wardens   of  the  drapery,   1 2  pieces  of  cloth  of  Valogne 
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or  Berry,   and  four  pieces  of  filk,  of  colours   rcquiflte  foi 
patterns  of  unmixed  ones. 

It  treats  next  of  drugs  and  ingredients  allowed  or  prohibited 
to  both.     See  Drlh;s. 

The  eighth  article  is  of  fluff's  which  may  be  dyed  in  the 
dye  only. 

The  ninth  and  tenth,  which  are  the  laft  of  the  firft  clafs, 
treat  of  the  fcouring  of  cloths  dyed  black,  and  of  the  elect- 
ing fulling  mills  :  it  treats  alio  of  fome  preparations  of  blacks. 
The  third  clafs  begins  with  fluffs  appertaining  to  the  I 
dye.  and  prohibits  maftet  clothworkers  and  others  to  uk  any 
fat   but  hogs-lard.      It   afterwards  dlftinguifties   the  cloths  of 
each   dye;   cn.ie.ting,   that  all  woollen   ciefigned   for  tapefliv, 
fliall  be  of  tiie  good  dye  as  prefcribed  for  cloths.      ' Tis  alio 
piohibited  to  ufe,  in  the  dyeing  woollens  by  the  leffer  dye, 
alder-bark,  filings  of  iron  or  copper,  or  Indian  wood. 
In  regard  to  infpedtions  and   maiks,  one  of  the  moft  eften- 
ti  1!  points  of  the   regulation  enacts  four  forts  ;    thofe  of  the 
drapers  wich  the  dyers ;  of  the  jur«t  dyer  with  the  mafters  of 
the  company  ;  th  >fe  of  the  mafters  and  wardens  : 
men  handizes  unladen  at  the  hails ;  and,  laflly,  of  the  fame 

goods  cairied  to  fairs. 
The  drapers  inflection  of  the  dyers,  is  to  be  by  a  draper  who 
hath  gone  through  the  1  flice,  ts  mmiffiohed  hereunto  by  the 
drapers  company  ;  to  which,  not  onlv  the  mafters  of  the 
great  dye  are  lubjcct,  but  even  (heir  warden  ;  during  th 
teen  days  his  commillion  lulls,  he  examines  not  only  the 
drugs  and  ingredients,  but  alio  the  fluffs  dyed,  marking 
them  with  the  name  of  the  cities  where  dved,  and  with  the 
d  ,  ( 1  s  name  an  J  quality  of  the  ft  iff. 

The  waidens  inlpcction  differs  not  from  that  in  other  com- 
panies. 

The  third  inflection  is  that  of  the  mafters  and  wardens  ofthe 
drapers  in  the  halls,  and  was  defigned,  as  well  to  fee  if  the 
woollen  fluff's  of  French  manufacture  have  the  proper  marks, 
as  to  examine  if  foreign  woollen  fluffs  were  of  the  good  dye, 
and  to  make  them  accordingly.  To  facilitate  this  important 
infpection,  all  goods  not  defigned  for  fairs,  are  to  be  bioughc 
\  to  the  halls,  and  there  remain  three  clays  i  prohibic- 
II  drapers,  mercers,  &c.  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and 
I  COO  livrcs  fine,  to  receive  any  into  their  houfes,  fhops,  or 
warchoufes,  'till  infpected  and  matked. 
Laflly,  the  infpection  and  mark  made  at  fairs  are  the  fame. 
The  police  of  the  company  of  mailer  dyeis,  which  makes 
the  fourth  clafs,  confiits : 

j!t,  In  that  none  may  receive  his  freedom,  'till  after  four 
apprenticefhip,  and  ferving  three  years  as  a  journeyman. 
adly,  No  mafler  may  take  mote  than  one  apprentice  at  a 
time,  whom  the  mafler,  eight  days  after  his  apprenticeship, 
is  to  oblige  to  pcrfoim  a  trial  or  maflcr-piece  of  dyeing,  in 
n  e  of  the  warden  in  office,  to  be  afterwards  enrolled 
in  the  journeymen's  roll. 

3Jiy,  Apprentices  may  not,  during  their  apprenticefhip,  ab- 
fent  themfclvcs  without  due  caufe,  fo  deemed  by  the  officers 
of  police,  en  pain  of  erazement  out  ofthe  company's  books, 
without  they  will  fubmit  to  fcrve  a  new  apprenticefhip. 
4thly,  Journeymen,  after  four  years  apprenticefhip  and  three 
years  fervice,  may  not  be  received  mailers  without  fpecial 
privilege,  or  a  mafter-piece  of  workmanfhip  performed  in 
prefence  ofthe  warden  and  two  ancient  mafters;  which  is 
to  be  compofed  by  the  candidate  of  three  balls  of  Languedoc 
woad,  from  which,  properly  prepared,  he  is  to  draw  a  blue 
dye,  and  ufe  it  in  cloths,  and  this  during  fix  days,  and  no 
longer  ;  but  mafters  fons  are  not  obliged  to  this,  but  only 
to  trial  of  a  good  dye  during  two  days. 

5thly,  Mafters  widows  may  continue  the  bufinefs,  but  rtot 
take  rtew  apprentices  ;  the  faid  widows,  as  alfo  mafters 
daughters,  make  journeymen  free  by  marriage. 
Ik-fides  thefe  five  particulars,  there  are  two  others  regulating 
the  davs  of  meeting,  viz.  thofe  of  the  chamber  for  the  af- 
fairs of  the  company,  and  the  general  yearly  meeting  ;  in 
which  laft  reports  are  made  of  trefpafles  committed  that  year, 
to  prevent  and  puniih  which  proper  remedies  are  confulted. 
By  the  56th  ai  tide  of  thefe  flatutes,  mafter-dyers  are  per- 
mitted to  have  in  their  houfes  tenters,  on  which  to  extend 
and  dry  therr.  fluff's  when  dyed,  provided,  however,  they 
reach  not -beyond  one  half  of  the  ftree't,  and  that  theftuffson 
them  come  not  within  three  fattloms  of  the  ground. 

A  new  regulation  in  France  for  dyers  marks. 

By  the  58th  article  of  the  regulation  already  mentioned,  all 
mafter-dyers  of  woollen  fluffs  are  to  have  a  fmall  anvil,  with 
their  name  engraved  on  it,  that  the  infpeetor  applying  his 
lead  to  the  ends  of  the  ftuffs,  may  imprefs  the  dyer's  name 
on  it. 

They  are,  moreover,  riot  to  put  on  their  leads  the  words 
manufactures  royale,  unlefs  intitled  to  it  by  letters  patent?. 
Some  dyers,  however,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  borough  of 
Darnetal,  not  content  with  the  fimplicity  of  the  ufual  mark, 
by  a  manifeft  trefpafs,  ufing  gilded  lead  v.ith  pompous  im- 
preflions,  without  permiffion  obtained,  the  king,  to  flop  this, 
ordained  the  execution  of  the  ftatutes  a- new,  with  very  ex- 
prefs  prohibitions,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  500  livres  fine. 
There  are  three  orders  of  council  of  the  year  1725,  con- 
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ccrning  the  dyers.  The  firft  of  which  permits  them  to  dye 
black  with  the  walnut-tree  loot,  light  (tuft's  not  fulled,  un- 
der certain  conditions. 

Thefecond  permits,  in  like  manner,  the  dyers  of  Languedoc, 
Auvergne,  £cc.  to  dye  cadis  and  cordelats,  of  half  ell  and 
under,  with  the  lefler  dye. 

The  third  prohibits  all  dyers  and  others  to  fend,  or  encou- 
rage the  fending,  out  of  the  kingdom,  dyed  filks  fit  to  make 
fluffs   cf. 

In  regard  to  dyers  of  the  lefler  dye  in  France. 

Their  ftatutes  are  ancient. 

All  the  fworn  companies  being  obliged  by  the  ordoniianceof 
Orleans  to  reform  their  ftatutes,  and  take  new  letters  patents 
of  confirmation  ;  thefe  dyers  obtained  letters  of  Charles  IX, 
in  1575,  fince  confirmed  by  Henry  IV,  in  1604,  and  by 
Lewis  XIII,  in  1618,  and  laitly  by  Lewis  XIV,  in  1679,  the 
letters  patents  being  inrolled  in  parliament  in  1680. 
Amongft  other  things  common  to  all  other  patents,  it  in  par- 
ticular enacts,  That  they  arc,  in  their  art  and  craft  of  the 
lefler  dye,  to  ufe  gall,  copperas,  alder-bark,  Indian  wood, 
orchel,  brafil,  and  dyer's  weed,  to  foften  the  blacks,  as  alio 
to  dye  in  black,  mufc,  triftamic,  &c.  which  properly  dif- 
tinguiih  that  company  from  others,  to  whom  thole  forts  of 
drugs   are  prohibited. 

The  ftatutes  confirmed  in  1679,  confifting  chiefly  of  the 
articles  already  given,  in  fpealqng  of  the  great  dyers,  we 
fhall  inferthere  only  the  moft,  efl'ential,  and  peculiar  to  thole 
of  the  lefler  dye. 

The  apprenticefhip  is  to  be  four  years  indifferently  with  maf- 
ters  of  either  dye,  and  the  fervice  afterwards  three  years 
with  thofe  of  the  lefler  dye. 

The  mafter-piece  of  workmanfhip  confifts  in  four  pieces  of 
dye,  two  of  cloth,  and  two  of  light  fluffs :  the  cloths  to  be 
black.  Of  the  fmall  fluffs,  one  is  to  be  dyed  in  caftor,  and 
the  other  in  brown  bread,  or  bran,  but  without  partaking 
of  the  greater  dye. 

Mafter's  Ions  to  ferve  only  two  years  apprenticefhip,  and  the 
fame  tirrte  as  journeymen,  either  with  their  father  or  a  ftran 
<?er  ;  and,  at  reception  to  their  freedom,  are  held  only  to  a 
finale  trial,  which  is  to  a  piece  of  cloth  black,  and  a  piece 
of  fUht  ftuff  at  their  option.  Journeymen  marrying  maf- 
ters  daughters  or  widows,  have  the  fame  exemption  from  a 
mafter-piece  of  Workmanfhip. 

No  journeymen  or  apprentices  may  dye  on  their  own  ac- 
count, on  pain  of  exemplary  punifhment. 
Laftly,  befides  the  infpeclions  of  their  own  wardens,    they 
are  fubjected  to  thofe  of  the  wardens  of  the  company  of  the 
great  dyers. 

Before  the  year  1679,  dyers  in  filk,  woollen,  and  thread, 
claimed  alfo  a  right  to  vifit  thofe  of  the  lefler  dye,  in  con- 
junction with  the  mafters  of  the  great  dye. 

Dyers  in  filk,  wool,  and  thread. 

Though  thefe  be  confidered  as  one  company  only,  yet  in 
foine  refpeits  they  may  be  accounted  as  three  different  ones, 
only  re-united  in  one  body. 

In  effect,  the  mafters  are  not  indifferently  permitted  to  dye 
filk,  wool,  and  thread,  nor  even  to  dwell  and  work  toge- 
ther. The  dyeing  each  of  thefe  materials  forms  different  pro- 
feflions,  which  have  their  mafters,  apprentices,  mafter- pieces 
of  (kill,  drugs,  &c.  and,  if  one  of  thefe  three  freedoms  is 
chole,  may  not  have  liberty  to  pafs  in  the  two  others. 
Thefe  three  trades,  thus  united,  are  in  fome  fort  confidered 
as  dyers  of  the  great  dyes,  as  they  are  to  ufe  the  beft  drugs 
in  many  of  their  dyes. 

Their  firft  ftatutes  are  very  antient,  but  moftly  repealed  by 
the  regulation  of  1669. 

The  new  regulation  has  98  articles,  fome  of  the  moft  eflen- 
tial are  as  follow  : 

The  1  ft,  after  re-uniting  them  in  one  company,  reftrains 
the  filk-dyers  to  dye  and  fell  filk  only,  and  fo  of  the  other 
two  •,  and  every  mafter  to  be  received,  for  the  future,  is  to 
perform  his  mafter  piece  of  workmanfhip  only  in  one  of  the 
three  dyes  wherein  he  fhall  chufe  to  work. 
The  2d  treats  of  the  election  of  wardens,  half  of  whom  arc 
always  to  be  mafter  filk-dyers,  and  the  other  half  woollen 
and  thread-dyers  :  (o  that,  of  four  wardens,  two  of  them  are 
to  be  for  the  filk-dyers,  one  for  the  woollen,  and  the  other 
for  the  thread  dye. 

By  the  3d,  the  general  vifitations  of  the  wardens  are  fixed  at 
four  in  the  year,  to  which  the  filk-throwfters  are  alfo  fub- 
ject.  Befide  trefpafles  and  faults  in  dyeing  which  the  war- 
dens are  to  obferve  in  their  circuits,  and  report  as  the  cafe 
requires,  they  are  alfo  to  take  the  names  of  the  dyers,  their 
fons,  apprentices,  and  journeymen,  to  know  if  they  have 
been  regiftered  in  the  company's  books. 
The  83d  enadts,  that  none  may  ufe  the  trade,  that  has  not 
been  apprentice  and  journeyman  the  due  time,  performed  a 
mafter-piece,  and  been  received  mafter. 
By  the  84th  article,  every  mafter  is  to  have  a  punch  graved 
on  one  fide,   with  the  name  and  arms  of  the  city  where  he 


lives ;  without  which  marks,  they  may  not  fell  or  deliver  any 
dyed  ftufts,  nor  any  perlons  receive  them,  on    | 
livres  fine  for  every  trefpafs,   and  forfeiture  of  the  goods  not 
marked. 

The  85th  requires  every  dyer  to  keep  a  rcgifler  of  the  filks, 
woollens,  and  threads,  &c.  delivered  them  to  dye. 
The  goods  which  the  filk  d)crs  may  fell  by  wholelale  or  1 
aje  all  forts  of  filks  raw  and  dyed,  &c.  Thofe  of  the 
woollen  dyers,  are  woollens  dyed,  and  canvafies  proper  for 
tapeftries ;  the  thread  dyers,  all  kinds  of  linen  thiead,  mo- 
hair and  cotton,  marking  thread,  c'-.c. 

The  87th  is  concerning  tenters  in  the  flrect,  and  is  the  fame 
as  the  56th  of  the  great  dye. 

By  the  88th,  their  weights  and  meafures  are  to  be  thofe  ufed 
in  the  place  of  their  abode. 

By  the  89th,  they  have  the  privilege  of  prefi-rence  on  goodi 
dyed  by  them,  that  may  have  been  leized  and  (old,  but  onli 
for  the  two  laft  years. 

The  four  following  articles  relate  to  apprenticefhips,  jour- 
neymen, mailer-pieces,   freedoms,  2;  d  widows  privileges. 
The  apprenticefhip  is   four  fucceiiive  years  with  one  mafter, 
who  may  take  but  two  apprentices  at  a  rime,  the  fecond  to 


be  bound  two  years  after  the  firft.     The  fervice  as 
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man  is  two  years,  foreigners  excepted,  who  mult  (erve  four 
years  before  they  can  be  free. 

Widows  may  continue  their  profeflion,  and  continue  appren- 
tices taken  by  their  hufbands,  but  not  bind  any  anew. 
The  94th  article  prohibits  mafters  to  ufe  more  than  one  fhop 
or  workhoufe,  as  alfo  to  lend  their  name  to  others  to  hold 
them  in  their  ftead. 

The  four  laft  articles  relate  to  the  particular  meetings  of  the 
company,  the  cuftody  of  records  and  papers,  fines,  and  the 
general  meeting. 

The  particular  meetings  are  fixed  too  nee  a  month,  with 
liberty,  however,  to  the  wardens,  to  convoke  extraordinary 
ones,  ifneceflary. 

The  papers,  records,  &c.  are  to  be  put,  an  inventory  of 
them  being  firft  made,  into  a  cheft,  with  two  keys,  depo- 
fited  in  the  company's  chamber;  one  of  the  keys  to  be  kept 
by  one  of  the  wardtns  of  the  lilkdvers,  the  other  alterna- 
tively by  thofe  of  the  woollen  and  thread-dyers. 
The  fines  and  confifcations  belong  one  moiety  to  the  king, 
one  quarter  to  the  wardens  that  feize,  and  the  other  to  the 
poor. 

The  general  meeting  is  exactly  the  fame  in  all  refpects,  as 
that  of  the  great  dyers,  with  this  only  difference,  that,  in 
the  room  of  the  wardens  of  the  drapery,  a  mercer  and  filk- 
worker  are  called  to  it. 

Thefe  ftatutes  of  1669  were  obferved  without  alteration 
'till  1 69 1 ,  when,  exigencies  of  ftate  having  obliged  Lewis  XIV 
to  feek  for  fupplies  by  the  creation  of  many  new  offices,  war- 
dens were  created  for  all  the  companies  in  Paris  :  which  of- 
fices having  been  fince  re-united  and  incorporated,  that  of 
the  filk,  woollen,  and  thread-dyers,  among  others  requefted 
an  incorporation,  and  propofed  to  raife  money  for  the  fi- 
nances:  on  account  of  which,  they  increafed  the  fees  of  bind- 
ing apprentices  and  taking  freedoms,  annual  vifitations,  and 
enrollment  of  journeymen  in  the  company's  regifter. 
The  fame  thing  happening  in  t694and  1701,  for  the  in- 
corporation and  re-union  of  the  offices  of  auditors  of  com- 
pany's accounts  and  fuch-like,  a  new  augmentation  was  made 
of  the  fame  fees. 

Laftly,  two  edicts  in  1704  having  created  the  offices  of  cemp- 
troller-vifitors  of  weights  and  meafures,  and  of  rcgifters  to 
enroll  all  acts  concerning  the  police  of  the  companies  of  arts 
and  trades,  the  dvers  obtained  a  re-union  by  letters  patents 
of  17C7,  confifting  of  ten  articles ;  four  of  which  augment 
their  fees,  the  others  relate  to  difcipline,  permitting  the  war- 
dens to  receive  fix  mafters  without  quality.  Children  born 
before  their  fathers  freedoms,  are  obliged  io  one  fingle  trial 
only.  All  mafters  of  the  company  of  Paris  are  intitled  to 
freedom  in  all  cities  of  the  kingdom,  namely  Lyons,  Rouen, 
Bourdeaux,  Touloufe,  Caen,  Orleans,  Tours,  and  Aniens. 
The  wardens  may  vifit  privileged,  or  retired  into  privilege 
places.  Though  mafters  may  have  but  one  fhop,  they  may, 
however,  eftablifh  a  calender  in  another  houfe,  with  reftraiHl 
to  work  only  in  their  dyeing  trade.  Finally,  all  mail. 
prohibited  from  bringing  to  their  houfes,  or  (hops,  any  woollen) 
not  unladen  at  the  chambers  to  be  vifited  by  one  of  the  war- 
dens, and  the  fee  paid  at  the  accuftomed  race  of  two  fols  fix 
deniers  the  bale. 
The  6th  article  of  the  new  regulation  enacts,  that  conform- 
able to  the  import  of  all  other  patent's  of  re-union  of  ofneesi 
and  augmentation  of  fees,  when  the  company  fhall  be  reim- 
burfed  a  fum  they  have  advanced  to  the  Hate,  no  other  than 
the  old  and  accuftomed  fees  lliall  be  exacted. 

Dyer  in  leather,   an  artificer  who  colours  fkins,  either  on  th 
one  fide  or  the  other,  in  the  cold  or  hot  dye. 

Hat-DYER,  is  faid  of  mafter- hatters,  who  give  themfelves  par- 
ticularly to  the  dyeing  of  hats.  Though  there  be  in  efFe" 
but  one  freedom  in  this  company,  the  mafters  feem  to  be  d  r" 
vided  into  three  diftincl  profeffions,  the  one  making  the  hats, 
the  others  dyeing  them,  and  the  third  fitting  up  and  felling 
thena,     See  Hats. 

Of 


.. 
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f  the  encouragements  propofed  to  be  given  in  SrAiN  with 
i    rard  to  the  art  of  Dyeing. 


Though  the  company,  or  trade,  of good  dyers  in  flic  and  wool, 
ftys  a  patriot  Spaniard,  are  but  lev  every  w-here,  it  is  to  be 
Ted,  that,  upon  this  ait  or  myflery,  we  depend  for  one 
o^  tin-  moft  effential  recommendations  of  our  woi 
ami  what  procures  them  the  readier!  vent  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  for  it  will  turn  to  fmall  account  that  the  mat* 
are  good,  and  well  wrought  up,  un'lefc  the  mixture  and  co- 
burs  be  anfwcrablc,  and  grateful  to  the  eye  of  the  pun  bafer. 
It  may  be  laid,  that  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  any  other  (ort  of 
goods,  ill  dyed,  is  much  the  fame  as  if  it  was  very  much 
Rained. 

The  importance  of  a  good  dye  is  alfo  confirmed  by  experience. 
The  great  efteem  and  univerfal  market  the  filksof  Lyons  have 
obtained  in  all  parts  of  the  world  proceed  more  from  the  Jive- 
lincls  of  the  colours,  and  a  happy  fancy  in  difpoflng  of  them, 
than  all  other  things  put  together.  As  then  we  can  give  due 
encouragement  to  dyers  for  a  trifling  reward,  being  few  in 
number,  and  by  this  mean*  fecure  one  of  the  principal  per- 
fections thefe  goods  want  to  recommend  themfelves,  and  come 
to  a  good  market  every  where,  I  efteem  it  our  intereft  to  let 
nothing  be  charged  upon  mafler-dyers  in  the  provinces  of  the 
crown  of  Caffille,  for  any  thing  relative  to  this  ciaft,  to  the 
ilcavalas,  cientos,  millones,  or  any  other  taxes,  even  to  make 
up  the  compofition  of  the  place  they  live  in,  or  upon  any  other 
account,  and  that  they  pay  only  the  impolis  upon  provilio.is 
and  commodities,  which  they  fliall  purchafe  and  confume,  as 
all  other  families  do. 

It  will  alfo  be  proper  encouragement  to  let  them  buy,  free  of 
all  duties,  a  certain  portion  of  dyeing  ingredients,  and  alfo 
their  coppers,  and  other  velR-ls  and  utcnfils  nectfTary  to  the 
craft  ;  and  that  the  mafter  be  exempt  from  quartering,  fee. 
foldiers,  and  troublefomc  offices  :  and  in  large  cities,  where 
there  are  various  manufactories,  J  would  have  them  allowed 
a  houfe  capable  both  of  receiving  their  family,  and  exeroiftng 
their  trade,  at  the  charge  ol  the  arbitrios  and  proprios  of  the 
faid  towns  ;  a  trifling  expence,  and  would  yield  vale  benefits 
to  the  treafury,  and  the  cities  themfelves.  For  we  may  de- 
pend upon  this,  that,  let  there  be  ever  fo  ma  manu- 
factures, they  cannot  be  preferved,  and  all  the  pains  and  cl 
we  have  been  at  in  raifing  many  of  them  will  be  mtferably  de- 
feated, if  we  fhall  flil!  be  in  want  of  good  dyers  ;  for  thofe 
we  have  at  prcfent  are  few,  and  molt  of  them  not  mailers 
of  their  bufinefs.  But  it  is  to  be  underftood,  tint  a  title  to 
thefe  privileges  and  advantages  is,  giving  fatisfadtory  proofs 
of  their  ability  in  the  trade,  and  in  an  examination  before 
the  \i  kos  of  the  faid  fabrics,  by  order  of  the  intend  ant,  or 
corregidor,  whom  it  fhall  concern  ;  and  with  their  afiiftance, 
or  their  deputies,  in  order  that  their  claim  may  be  fairly  made 
out. 

In  regulating  and  carrying  into  execution  the  immunities  and 
indigencies  already  propofed,  it-may  happen  that  time  and 
experience  oblige  us,  in  prudence,  to  make  Ionic  alterations; 
for  it  is  often  the  cafe,  even  in  difpofitions  that  have  been  re- 
folvcd  upon  after  a  confutation  of  the  ablcft  tribunals,  and 
determined  by  princes  and  republics  of  the  greateft  wildom, 
as  appears  from  the  many  laws,  ftatutes,  ordinances,  and 
other  national  regulations,  collected  together  in  the  body  of 
ftatutes,  where  we  frequently,  and  from  time  to  time,  find 
feveral  variations,  amending  fome,  explaining  others,  repeal- 
ing many,  and  making  all  fuch  new  laws  as  fhall  be  judged 
proper,  juft  as  the  times  make  necefTary,  and  events  arile  in 
the  courfe  of  things.  It  will,  therefore,  be  no  furprize,  if 
the  regulations,  orpropofals,  which  a  zeal  for  the  fervice  of 
his  majefty,  and  the  intereft  of  the  public,  have  put  me  upon, 
may,  in  many  inftances,  be  reformed  for  the  better.  Jiut, 
that  thefe  indulgences  difpenfed  by  his  majefty  may  not  be  re- 
ceived as  inviolable  privileges,  and  it  may  appear  not  quite 
fo  harlh,  and  with  an  air  of  novelty,  when  on  this  very  ac- 
count fome  alterations  fliould  be  made,  it  will  be  very  proper 
that,  in  the  very  patents  which  his  majefty  fhall  grant,  both 
fertne  immunities  and  other  encouragements  above-mention- 
ed, there  be  infeitcd  this  provifionary  claufe,  For  the  prefent, 
and  during  my  plealure. 

The  laws  of  England  relating  to  Dyf.rs. 

■Stat.  23  Eliz.  e.g.  §.  3.  No  cloths,  kerfeys,  bays,  frifadoes, 
Ihofen,  or  other  things  in  nature  of  cloth,  fhall  be  maddered 
■for  black,  unlefs  firft  grounded  with  woad  only,  or  with  woad 
land  ancle,  alias  blue  indico,  unlefs  the  madder  be  put  in  with 
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fumnc'i  .     And  no  perfon  fhall  dye  cl.  th,  &< 

the  value  of  the  thing  dyed,  one     • 
lie  Otl  ei   to  him  that  will  i\n-  for  the  . 
§    4.    It  fhall  be  lawful    to  dye  gall  black,    tuftjach,  or    plain 

:,  wherein  no  madder  is  ufed. 
§.    5.     Every  dyer  dyeing   cloths,  £cc.    maddered,   and    not 

d,  fhall,  bi  foi    deliv  ry,   i  .  a  fi  al  of  lead  to  tl 
with  the  letter  M,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  for  every  yard, 
3s.  4cl.     And  any  perfon  felling  cloths,  &e.  mad 
not  woaded,  without  notice 

ftit  double  the  value  of  ail  Inch  cloth,  &C.  to  th?  part] 
ill  all  fue  for  the  fame. 

1 3  and  14-  ^ar-  II-  cap.  1  1.  §.  26.    Any  perfon  may  import 
logwood,  alias  biockwood,  to  ufc  in  dy 
§27.   Provided  fuel;  importation  be  according  to  t! 
vitiation,    J2   Car.    Ii.  rap.   18.  and  paying  a  fubfidy   to  his 
majefty',  as  provided  in  the  act  of  tonnage,  Szc 

>.  J.  c.  24.  §    1.  Any  perfon  within  England,  Wales, 
or  Berwick,  dyeing  black  any  bays,  or  Other  woollen  : 

1  lacks,  not  being  dyed  throughout,  with  woad,  in- 

and  maddei  only,  or  dyeing  any  cloth 
for  woadeu  blacks,  not  being  woaded  throughout,  {hall  forfeit 
for  the  lame  ^  follow 

For  every  long  Bock  in  .  containing  70  yards,  44s. 

For  evei  y  Colchefter  bays,  or  Ihorc  ba\  s,  c  ontalning  ^5  yards, 
2?.  s.  and  fo  in  proportion  for  bay.,  ot  other  woollen  goods. 
For  every  cloth  d  ,  not  being  woaded  throughout) 

containing  44  yards. 

For  every  piece  of  ba)  .das  aforefaid,  containing 

70  yards,  30  s. 

For  every  Colchefter,  or  fhortbay*,  containing  35  yards,  12  s. 
For  every  pcrpetuana,  or  fluff,  (alflydycd,  4s.  and  lo  in  pro- 
p  irtion  for  any  other  woollen  goods  deceitfully  dyed  for  woad- 
ed blacks. 

§.  2.  All  woollen  goods,  truly  maddered  black,  fhall  be  marked 
with  a  red  and  a  blue  rofe  ;  and  all  woollen  goods  truly  woaded 
black,  with  a  blue  r©fc  :  and  any  ptrfofi  counterfeiting  the 
faid  matkl,  or  fixing  fuch  to  1  n\   go!  ds  falfly  dyed  for  mad- 

or  woaded  blacks,  forfeits  4  I.  for  every  piece  of  goods 
fo  maikcd. 

§.  3.  Any  perfon,  ufing  logwood  in  dyeing  blue,  fhall  forfeit 
40s.  for  every  piece  fo  dyed,  containing  44  yards,  and  22  s. 
for  every  long  piece  of  Bocking  bays,  containing  70  yards; 
and  lis.   for  every  Colchefter,  or  ihort  bays,  containing  35 

j  and  43.  for  every  pcrpetuana,  or  ftuff",  containing  24 
yards;  and  fo  in  proportion  for  all  other  woollen  goods. 
§.  4.  All  perfons  occupying  the  trade  of  dyeing  woollen  ma- 
nufactures within  thecioj  of  London,  or  ten  miles  compafs, 
fhall  be  fubject  to  the  infpcclion  of  the  company  of  dyers  of 
London;  and  the  mafter,  wardens,  and  court  of  affiftants  of 
the  faid  company,  may  appoint  fcarchtrs  within  the  faid  li- 
mits ;  and,  out  of  the  faid  limits,  juftices,  at  their  quarter- 
fe/Hons,  may  appoint  fuch  fearchers;  who,  taking  to  their 
afiiftance  a  conftable,  or  other  peace-officer  (who  are  required 
to  be  affifting)  may,  at  all  feafonable  times  in  the  day-time, 
enter  the  ftiop,  or  workhoufe,  of  any  perfons  uling  the  trade 
of  dyeing,  to  fcarch  all  cloths,  and  other  woollen  goods,  to 
be  dyed  black  or  blue  ;  and  any  perfon  oppofing  forfeits  10 1. 
§.5.  All  offences  againft  this  act,  where  the  forfeitures  ex- 
ceed 5I.  may  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  &c.  in  any 
court  of  record  at  YVeftminfter ;  and,  where  the  penalties 
fhall  not  exceed  5  I.  the  matter  fhall  be  heard  and  determined 
by  two  or  more  juflices  for  the  county,  city,  &c.  where  the 
offence  fliall  be  committed  (fuch  juftices  not  being  concerned 
in  the  matter  of  the  complaint)  which  examination  fhall  be 
upon  oath  of  one  witnefs  :  and  all  forfeitures  by  this  act  within 
the  citv  of  London,  and  ten  miles  diftance,  fliall  go  one  mo- 
iety to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  company  o!  dyers  ; 
and,  beyond  fuch  compafs,  the  whole  fliall  go  to  the  inform- 
ers; and  any  offenders  refufing  to  pay,  if  not  exceeding  5  I. 
in  20  days  after  conviclion,  the  juftices  before  whom  they 
were  convicled  may  iffue  warrants  for  levying  the  fame  by 
diftrefs  and  fale  of  goods,  or  commit  the  offenders  to  hard 
labour  for  three  months. 

§.  6.  All  profecutions  for  offences  againft  this  acl  fhall  be 
commenced  within  4c  days,  and  prosecuted  without  wilful 
delay  ;  and  perfons  aggrieved  mav^appeal  to  the  next  quarter- 
feffions,  and  the  determination' {hall  be 'final,  and  cofts  al- 
lowed. 

§.  7.  If  any  fuit  be  commenced  for  any  thing  dene  in  execu- 
tion of  this  act,  the  defendant  may  plead  the  general  iffue  ; 
and,  if  the  plaintiff  be  nonfuited,  &c.  the  defendant  fhall 
recover  treble  cofls.     And  this  a£t  fliall  be  a  public  act. 


The 


The  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS   of  the   CUSTOM-HOUSE, 

continued  from  the  end  of  letter  C. 


A  fufferance  for  the  landing  and  examining  of  paflengers  bag- 
gage and  wearing  apparel. 

T  N  the  Providence  of  London,  Jarhes  Bell  matter,  from  Rot- 
terdam. 

Mofes  Wharton. 

Four  portmanteaus    },-,        .  .      . 

Three  boxes  i Containing  baggage  and  wearing  ap- 

Three  trunks  j      Pare'>  l'nen  and  Woollen. 

You  may  permit  the  goods  above-mentioned  to  be  landed,  and 
examined  upon  the  lawful  keys,  unlefs  the  proprietor,  or  his  a- 
gent,  defire  them  to  be  fent  back  to  the  warehoufe:  and,  after 
examination,  you  are  to  certify  on  the  back  of  this  fufferance 
how  you  find  the  faid  goods,  enumerating  the  particulars;  and, 


'f  any  cuftomable  goods  be  found  among  them,  not  concealed, 
you  are  to  take  care  the  duty  thereof  be  paid  ,  but,  ,1  prohibited 
or  concealed,  they  will  be  liable  to  feizuie.  baud  at  the  Cuf- 
tom-houfe,  Southampton,  the  17th  day  of  January,   1730. 

A  B.  Collector,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  CD.  Comptroller. 
D.  E.     Surveyor, 
I    E.  F.  7T    ./    '. 
p  q    >L.and- waiters. 


Secondly,  before  thefe  fufferances  are  delivered  to  be  exe- 
cuted, they  muft  be  entered  on  the  left-hand  fide  of  a  parricular 
book,  to  be  kept  by  the  colleaor  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  follow- 
ing form : 


^  Sufferances  for  paflengers  baggage  and  wearing  apparel. 

The  fufferances  granted.  ti.  •    -n 

&  I  heir  Execution. 


Date  of 

the  fuffer- 
ances. 

1730. 


17  Jan. 


Paflengers. 
names. 


Mof.  Wharton 


Ships  names, 
and  places. 


Providence  1 
of  London  J 


JamesBell 


From 
whence. 


Rotterdam 


Outward  pack 
age. 


Thirdly,  The  fufferances  being  thus  entered,  they  are  to  be 
delivered  to  theofficers  to  whom  they  are  directed,  who  arecare- 
fully  to  examine  the  goods,  and  then  report  the  particulars  of 
each  paffenger's  baggage  on  the  back,  thus: 

18  Jan.  1730.  Examined  four  portmanteaus,  three  boxes,  and 
three  trunks,  and  found  them  tocontain  thirty 
ells  plain  hollands  linen,  under  I  \  ell;  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  Dutch  wrought  filk  ;  cer- 
tain papers  and  books  of  account ;  three  pounds 
of  tea  ;  one  Indian  damaflc  gown  and  petti- 
coat; certain  old  wearing  apparel. 

D.  E.  Surveyor. 

E   F    1 

y'  q   I  Land-waiters. 

And  they  are  to  be  returned  to  the  collector,  &c.  for  their 
further  directions  ;  who,  under  the  officer's  endorfement,  are 
to  direct  all  fuch  apparel  and  baggage  as  appear  to  be  worn,  and 
to  belong  to  the  paffengers,  to  be  delivered  without  any  entry,  if 
not  of  prohibited  goods  :  but  fuch  cloaths,  or  fmall  parcels,  as 
have  not  been  worn,  and  are  cuftomable,  muff  be  entered,  and 
the  prohibited  profecuted.     The  direction  muff  be  as  follows  : 

The  linen  and  filk  to  be  entered  ;  the  tea,  gown,  and  pet- 
ticoat to  be  profecuted  ;  and  the  reft  delivered. 

A.  B.  Colleaor,  B.  C.  Cuftomer,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

Laftly,  The  examination,  or  execution,  is  to  be  entered  on 
the  right-hand  fide  of  the  book,  where  the  fufferances  were  en- 
tered when  granted;  and  then  to  be  returned  (with  perfect  war- 
rants for  the  goods  liable  to  duties)  to  theofficers  they  were  di- 
rected to,  who  may,  by  virtue  thereof,  deliver  the  goods  to  the 
owner;  and,  with  their  executions,  to  be  entered  in  the  land- 
waiter's  books,  and  preferved,  in  order  to  be  jerqued  with  the 
feveral  pcrfed  warrants  granted  for  that  particular  {hip. 

The  aforegoing  are  directions  for  the  entering  of  all  forts  of 
goods  and  merchandize  imported  from  foreign  parts,  under  all 
tircumftances ;  the  method  to  be  obferved  in  the  examination 
and  delivery  of  them  is  as  follows: 

When  entered,  and  the  warrants,  &c.  granted  for  the  land- 
ihg  and  delivery,  produced  to  the  land-waiters  (to  be  appointed 
by  the  collector,  by  noting  their  names  in  the  report*book,  or 
a  particular  one  for  that  purpofe)  they  are  to  accept  it  as  an  au- 
thority tn  permit  the  landing  and  delivery,  but  may  not  examine 
the  good?  on  board,  but  order  them  on  fhore  at  the  merchant's 
charge  :  certifying  the  entry  to  the  tidefmen  on  board  the  (hip, 
before  they  permit  them  to  be  unladen.  The  certificate  to  be 
as  follows : 

In  the  Providence  of  London,  James  Bell  mafter,  from  Rot- 
terdam. 

7  Oliver  Rook. 


•  4  Port-  ' 
manteaus 
3  Boxes 

.  3  Trunks, 


18  Jan. 


The  feveral  fpecies  of  the 
Is. 


P30  ells  plainhollandli-") 
j  nen,  under  1  -J  ell ;  1  lb.  j 

I  Dutch  wrought  filk; 
/  papers  and  books  ofac-  ! 
j  counts;  31b.  tea;  1  In-  f 

dian  damafk  gown  and 
'.  petticoat ;  certain   old  I 
[_wearing  apparel.  J 


By  whom  ex^ 

amined. 


D.  E.  Surveyor; 

E.  F.  }  Land- 

F.  G.  Ji 


waiters. 


O.  R. 

No.  1,  2  Two  fats 
3,  4  Two  bags 
5  to  44  Forty  bolts 

45  One  box 

46  One  cafe 

47  One  bale 

2 1  ft  of  January, 
1730. 


B."c}Land- 


waiters-. 


To  the  officers  on  board  the  faid  fhip. 


And,  if  there  is  fufferance  to  permit  landing  them  at  any 
other  place  than  the  lawful  keys,  it  muft  be  mentioned  in  the 
order  thus: 

Sufferance  for — — 


By  virtue  of  the  order  the  tidefmen  on  board  are  to  let  the 
goods  be  brought  on  fhore,  and  to  deliver  them  to  proper  land 
waiters,  who  are  to  attend  at  landing  them,  to  examine,  tafte, 
weigh,  meafure,  gauge,  number,  &c.  according  to  the  iviture 
thereof;  and  to  take  an  account  of  the  quantities  and  qualities, 
in  order  to  adjuft  the  duties  to  be  paid  :  but,  that  land  waiters 
may  be  prepared  to  take  an  account  of  the  examination  and  de 
livery,  when  the  fhip  is  reported,  a  blank  book  is  to  be  deliver- 
ed to  each  whom  the  colle&or  fhall  appoint  to  fee  fuch  fhip  difJ 
charged;  the  title  to  be  as  follows: 

Cuftom-houfe,  Southampton, 
8th  day  of  January,   J730. 

This  book,  containing  twelve  leaves,  delivered  to  Mr.  A.  B.J 
land-waiter,  to  take  an  account  of  the  delivery  of  the  lading  ol 
the  Providence  of  London,  James  Bell  mafter,  from  Holland; 
reported  the  8th  day  of  January,  1730. 

B.  C.  Colleaor 

And  as  to  fhips  that  do  not  report,  &c.  every  land-waited 
muft  have  a  general  pocket-book  delivered  to  him,  to  enter  all 
warrants  direaed  to  him  for  delivery  of  goods.  The  title  as 
follows : 

This  book,  containing  one  hundred  leaves,  delivered  to  MrJ 
A.  B.  land-waiter,  to  take  an  account  of  the  delivery  of  alf 
goods  landed  out  of  fuch  fhips  as  do  not  report. 

B.  C.  Colleaor. 

In  the  landing,  examining,  and  delivery  of  all  goods  and  mer 
chandi'zes,  it  muft  be  carefully  obferved, 

1.  That  none  be  landed  or  delivered  without  a  proper  war 
rant;  otherwife  they  are  liable  to  feizure. 

2.  That  no  more  bedelivcred  than  what  the  land-waiters  hav 
perfea  warrants  for  ;  and  if,  upon  examination  of  fuch  dr 
goods  as  pay  duty  by  tale  or  meafure,  the  importer  appears  t< 
have  endorfed  fhort,  they  muft  be  feized  :  but,  in  cafe  of  fhon 
entries  upon  goods  paying  duties  by  weight  or  gauge,  the  land-1 

waiter^ 
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waiters  mtift  give  the  merchant  an  account  in  writing,  that  he 
may  make  a  poll:  or  additional  entry  of  it,  before  the  goods  be  taken 
oft'  the  keys:  unlets  the  quantity  fhort  entered  be  very  fmall, 
which  may  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  lor  that  purpofe  in  the 
cultom-houfe,  that  the  coileclor  may  knew  the  quantity  and 
quality,  to  demand  the  duties  of  the  merchant ;  which  the  land- 
waiters  arc  to  fee  pofted  the  next  day  at  lartheft,  though,  in 
ftriclnefs,   they  are  not  to  give  any  credit;   and  to  prevent  it, 

When  polled. 


No.  47.  Lady  day  ? 
quarter,  1731.     3 


the  furveyor  muft,  14  days  after  the  expiration  of  every  month, 
deliver  to  the  collector,  anil  comptroller  s;  hit  of  all  ihip-  cleared 
the  preceding  monih,  with  the  poft  entries  that  were  ftan 
out  fix  days  after  the  {hips  were  cleared  ;  who  arc  to  enquire 
into  the  reafbns,  and  charge  the  officers  concerned  in  git 
fuch  credit,  and  lend  their  anfwers  to  the  COmmiffioners.,  with 
their  obfervations. 

The  form  of  the  polt-entry  book  may  be  as  iu'.l . 

In  the  Providence  of  London,  James  Bell  matter,  from  Rot- 
terdam. 


George  Hunt. 


Poft  on  No.  17. 
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No.  58.  Lady-day  7 
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27th  of  February,  1730. 
In  the  Providence  aforcfiud. 


Poll  on  No.  25. 

Crop  Madder. 

C.    qrs.  lb. 

Delivered   23  :   2   :   7 

Entered      20  :  o  :  o 


Daniel  Fuller. 


Short 


Old  Iron. 

Broken  Glafs. 

Pearl  Barley. 
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c. 

I). 

Land- waiter. 

3.  That  the  account  of  all  goods  muft  be  taken  in  the  proper 
books,  at  the  time  of  examination,  &C.  and  not  in  any  other 
books,  or  loofe  papers. 

4.  That  the  marks  and  numbers  of  all  caflcs,  &c.  muft  be 
carefully  obferved,  and  placed  to  the  proper  merchant's  accounts  ; 
and  each  day's  work  compared  with  the  account  taken  by  the 
merchant,  his  fervant,  cooper,  &c. 

5.  That  goods  are  not  to  be  brought  to  the  warehoufe,  with- 
out bill  of  light,  or  other  warrant,  or  confent  of  the  furveyor, 
under  his  hand  and  the  land  waiter's  book. 

6.  That,  upon  any  mlftake  in  taking  account  of  any  goods, 
the  land-waiters  are  not  to  erale  their  books,  but  ftrike  the  pen 
through  the  error,  and  make  true  figures,  &c.  and  write  the 
reafon. 

7.  That  the  land  furveyor  duly  attend  at  the  water-fide,  and 
frequently  every  day  infpect  the  land-waiters. 

8.  That,  after  payment  of  the  new  duties,  and  before  de- 
livery of  any  hides  and  (kins  liable  to  thole  duties,  the  fame  are 
to  be  ftamped  with  a  hammer  and  (lamp,  to  be  kept,  when  not 
in  ufe,  under  feparate  locks  of  the  collector  and  comptroller. 

9.  Thar,  after  payment  of  new  duties,  and  before  delivery 
of  linens  chequered,  itriped,  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or  dyed, 
they  are  to  be  ftamped  with  a  proper  leal,  to  be  kept  as  before  ; 
and  after  entry  and  being  (lamped,  the  land- waiter  is  to  keep 
an  account  in  his  book,  which  is  to  be  marked  by  the  land- 
furveyor. 

10.  If,  on  examination  of  goods  at  delivery,  the  merchant 
appears  to  have  over-entered,  the  following  regulations  muft  be 
obferved,  -to  procure  repayment;  and  tho'  he  fhould  be  over 
entered  on  fome,  and  fhort  on  others,  the  one  muft  not  be  de- 
dueled  from  the  other,  but  a  poft-entry  be  made  for  what  is  fhort, 
and  the  over-entry  obtained  as  before-mentioned,  being  as  follows : 

1.  On  the  face  of  the  warrant,  at  bottom,  muft  be  certified 
the  quantity  over-entered  thus: 
The  merchant  is  over- entered  thirty  three  pounds  of  thrown  lilk. 

B.  C.   C.  D.    Land-waiters. 

On  the  back  of  the  warrant  the  merchant,  his  fervant,  or 
agent,  muft  make  oath  to  the  quantity  of  goods  received,  and 
the  occafion  of  the  over-entry,   thus  : 

James  Crofs  maketh  oath,  That  neither  himfelf  [if  the  goods 
•were  taken  up  by  a  fervant  or  agent,  there  muft  be  likewife 
added,  nor  A.  B.  the  proprietor]  nor  any  other  perfon  for  him, 
or  to  his  ufe,  did  to  his  knowledge  or  belief,  receive  any  more 
than  three  hundred  twenty -feven  pounds  of  the  ill  1c  within  men- 
tioned, nor  had  any  more  landed  out  of  the  within  mentioned 
ihip,  and  that  this  over-entry  was  occafioned  by  a  *  miftake  in 
carting  up  the  invoice. 

Signed — James  Crofs. 

Jurat  1 6°  die  Martii,  1730, 
coram  me  D.  E.  Coileclor. 
*  Or  any  other  occafion,  as  may  be  the  cafe. 

Underneath  which  oath  muft  be  certified  as  follows: 
Upon  examination,  as"  alio  by  affidavit  above,  we  find  the 
merchant  is  over-entered  thirty-three  pounds  of  thrown  filk* 

B.  C.    C.  D.  Land -waiters. 
Certified  the  16th  of  March,  1730. 

A.  B.  Surveyor. 
Vol.  I. 


Whereupon  a  certificate  muft  be  made  out,  in  order  to  repay 
the  duties  tor  the^bods  fo  pi  d,  as  foil   ■. 

This  is  to  certify,  That  James  Crofs  did  enter  and. pay  cuftom 
inwards  in  the  fhip  Endeavour «  f  Briftol,  William  How  matter, 
from  Leghorn,  th  ,,   I7^a>  forthTeehun- 

drcd  and  fixfy  pounds-  of  thrown  fillc  ;  and  we  the  officers  un- 
der-written did  examine  thejjoods  at  the  delivery  out  of  the 
raid  fhip,  and  found  no  more  than  three  hu.'  twenty- 

feven  pounds:  fo  that  the  Curl  merchant  has  over-entered  thirty-. 
three  pounds  of  thrown  (ilk  ;  and,  for  further  manifestation  of 
the  truth  thereof,  he  hath  made  oath,  .-he,  nor  any 

other  peifon  to  hi»  oft  or  knowledge,  had"  any  goods  fa ever- 
entered  aboard  the  laid  ihip,  or  in  arty  place  landed,  without 
payment  of  cultom.  Dated  at  the  cultoui-houfe,  Southampton, 
the  1 6th  of  March,   1730. 

A.  B.  Surveyor* 

B.  C.    C.  D.    Land-waiters. 
On  the  back  whereof  muft  be  wrote  the  particular  duties  to 

be  repaid,  with  the  merchant's  receipt,   thus: 

7  he  fubfidy  to  be  repaid  for  the  goods  over-entered  7 1.     "     A 

as  within  mentioned,  amounts  to  one  pound,  fix  \  1 

ihillings,  and  one  penny  half-penny       -  -      J 

The  new   fubfidy    to  be  repaid,   amounts   to  one  1 

pound  fix  fhillings  and  one  penny  half-penny        J  l 
The  ]  fubfidy  10  be  repaid  for  the  fame,  amounts  to  1         R      R 

eight  fhillings  and  eight  pence  half-pmny  -  $°  °  °- 
Thc  I  fubfidy  amounts  to  feventetn  fhillings  and  ) 

five  pence         -         -         _         _'        _         _cOI75 
The  impoft  169^,  amounts  to  one  pound,  five  fhil-  )  f 

lings,  and  nine  pence  farthing         -  -  £  *      5     9-f 


1  1 


I  1 


5     4     H 


D.  E.  Collector,  E  F.  Cuftomer,   F.  G.  Comptroller. 

Southampton,    17  March,  1730. 
Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiffioners  of  "J 
his  majefty's  cultoms,   by  the  hands  of  D.  E.  their  / 
collector  in  this  port,  the  fum  of  five  pounds  fourS5     4     ri| 
fhillings,  and  one  penny  three  farthings,  in  full  of  \ 
this  certificate         -  J 

James  Crofs. 
Witnefs 
F.  G.    Comptroller. 

But,  before  the  duties  are  rrpaid,  the  entry  inwards  muft  be 
difcharged  for  the  over-entered  goods,  by  writing  them  off"  in 
the  margin  of  the  book  :  and  the  whole  entered  in  books  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpofe  by  the  collector  and  comptroller,  as  here- 
after (hewn. 

11.  That  all  goods  are  to  be  entered  as  found:  if  therefore 
on  examination  of  any  *  poundage  gocd~,  except  tobacco,  they 
appear  to  have  received  damage,  &c  fo  as  to  prejudice  the 
merchant  in  the  file  of  them,  proper  allowances  mult  be  made, 
but  never  in  confideration  of  the  meannefs;  but,  if  the  mer- 
chant is  not  fatisfied  with  the  allowance,  then  the  coileclor, 
and  any  other  principal  officer  with  him,  may  appoint  two  in- 
*   1 1  th  Rule  of  the  book  of  rates. 

8  Q_  diff 
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different  merchants  upon  their  oaths,  to  adjuft  the  allowance: 
the  form  of  the  oath  as  follows : 

and  B.  C.  of  Southampton,  foap  makers,  do  feverally 


A.  B 

ak 
foap  imported    by 


make  oath,  That  they  have  viewed  and  examined  the  damaged 
Henry  Shaw,  in  the  Welcome  of  London, 


George  Crifp  mafter,  from  Leghorn,  entered  the  3d  of  March 
1730,  and  that  according  to  the  beft  of  their  fkills  and  judg- 
ments (being  experienced  in  the  nature  and  value  of  fuch  goods] 
they  do  adjudge  and  believe,  that  the  laid  foap  is  leffened  one 
fifth  part  of  it's  true  value  by  the  damage  it  has  received. 

Jurat  apud  Southampton,  11  die 
Mai tii  1730,   coram  nobis 

C.  D.   Colleaor. 

D.  E.   Comptroller. 


A.B. 
B.C. 


Whereupon  the  officers  or  other  perfons  who  have  adjufted  the 
damage,  are  to  certify  the  fame  on  the  back  of  the  war' ant,  thus: 
We  have  viewed  fixteen  chefts.  containing  forty  one  hundred, 
three  quarters,  and  feven  pounds  of  hard  foap,  landed  by  virtue 
of  this,  and  one  other  warrant,  bearing  date  the  tenth  inftant, 
and  do  find  the  fame  damnified,  and  decayed  bv  felt  water,  or 
otherwile,  that  we  judge  the  quantity  of  one  fifth  part  fit  to  be 
allowed  for  damage.  Certified  the  eleventh  of  March  1730. 
A.B.    Surveyor.         B.  C.  ?  Land_waiters,  &c. 

Which  allowances  for  damage  muft  be  always  made  upon  the 
keys,  or  in  the  king's  warehoufe,  immediately  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  goods,  and  before  taken  into  the  merchant's  pof7 
feffion  :  and  the  quantity  allowed  not  dedufled  from  that  fhort 
entered  (if  any)  but  a  port  entry  made  for  it;  and  a  certificate 
for  repayment  of  the  goods  allowed  for  damage,  as  follows : 

We  whofe  names  are  underwritten,  being  officers  thereunto 
appointed  by  the  commiflioners  of  his  majeftv  s  cuftoms,  do 
atteft  and  certify,  that  we  have  viewed  fixteen  chefts,  contain- 
ing forty-one  hundred  weight,  three  quarters  and  feven  pounds, 
of  hard  foap,  part  of  twenty-four  chefts,  containing  fifty-eight 
hundred  weight,  three  quarters,  and  feven  pounds  of  hard  loap. 
entered  by  Henry  Shaw,  in  two  warrants  pafled  in  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  the  third  and  tenth  days  of  March  prefent,  in  the  ihip 
Welcome  of  London,  George  Crifp  mailer,  from  Leghorn,  and 
do  find  them  fo  damnified  and  decayed,  that  we  do  judge  the 
quantity  of  *  one  fifth  part  to  be  a  reafonable  allowance  for  dam- 
age, [f  and  increafe  of  weight ;]  and  accordingly  did  endorfe  the 
fame  upon  the  original  warrant  aforefaid;  which,  upon  allow- 
ance thereof  by  the  collector,  is  to  be  cancelled.  Dated  at  the 
cuftom-houfe,  Southampton,  the  twelfth  day  of  March  1730. 
A.  B.  Surveyor.         B.  C.  1  Land_waiters# 

*  Or  fometimes  a  certain  quantity  is  allowed  upon  the  whole,  as 

one,  two,  &c.  hundred  weight,  &c. 
-T  If  the  goods  deferve  it  and  the  allowance  be  upon  that  account. 

On  the  back  muft  be  wrote  the  particular  duties  to  be  repaid, 
with  the  merchant's  receipt,  thus  : 

The  fubfidy  to  be  repaid  for  the  damaged  goods}]. 
within  mentioned,  amounts  to  one  pound  three  >  1 
{hillings  and  ten  pence         -  -  -  J 

The  new  fubfidy  amounts  to  one  pound  three  7  x 

illings  and  ten  pence  J 


12.  That  though  no  allowance  be  made  to  the  importers  of 
tobacco,  for'damage  or  quality,  yet  if,  on  delivery,  any  part 
appeais  to'be  damaged,  and  the  merchant  is  not  willing  to  enter 
and  pay,  or  fecure  the  duties,  he  may  refufe  the  whole,  01 
parate  the  damaged  part  (but  not  the  italk  from  the  leaf)  by  cut- 
ting off  from  the  hogfheads,  &c.  what  he  refufes  to  enter,  &c. 
which  any  three  or  more  principal  officers  may  caufe  to  be  burnt 
or  deftroyed  :  and  a  certificate  of  it  be  made  out  as  follows  : 

Thefe  are  to  certify,  That  Dennis  Dove  of  Southampton, 
merchant,  did,  on  the  third  day  of  February  1730,  enter  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hogfheads  of  Britifh  plantation  tobacco,  in 
the  fhip  Olive  Branch  of  Liverpool,  Giles  Ellis,  mailer,  from 
Virginia,  containing  ninety  thoufand  pounds:  and,  whereas 
thefaid  Dennis  Dove  hath  feparated,  from  nine  of  the  faid 
hogfheads,  one  thoufand  three  hundred  fifty-two  pounds  of  da- 
maged tobacco,  and  delivered  the  fame  to  the  proper  officer  to 
be  burnt,  and  defires  to  be  allowed  one  halfpenny  for  every  pound 
of  fuch  damaged  tobacco,  for  which  he  refufes  to  pay  or  fecure 
the  full  duties,  purfuant  to  an  acl  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  late 
majefty,  For  the  better  fecuring  and  afcertaining  the  duties  on 
tobacco  :  'tis  hereby  further  certified,  That  we  have  viewed  the 
faid  tobacco,  and,  according  to  the  beft  of  our  judgments,  it 
hath  received  damage  on  board,  or  by  fome  accident  fince  the 
{flip's  arrival,  by  which  the  merchant  is  intitled  to  the  faid  al- 
lowance j  which  is  not  made  in  confideration  of  any  other  da- 
mage, or  for  meannefs  of  the  tobacco,  and  does  not  exceed 
thirty  {hillings  for  all  the  tobacco  in  any  one  of  the  faid  nine 
hogfheads,  as  limitted  by  the  faid  a£t.  Dated  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  Southampton,  the  eighteenth  day  of  February,  1730. 

A.  B.      Surveyor. 

P    C   1 

p"  t-j'  >  Land-waiters. 


{hillings  and  ten  per 

The  one  third  fubfidy  amounts  to  feven  {hillings  \Q 
and  eleven  pence  farthing  -  i 

The  two  third  fubfidy  amounts  to  fifteen  {hillings  7  Q 
and  ten  pence  three  farthings  -  -J 

The  new  duty  on  foap,  &c.   amounts  to  feven  1 
pounds  fixteen  {hillings  and  one  penny  -  J 

The  additional  duty  on  foap,   &c.   amounts  to  \ 
three  pounds  eighteen  {hillings  and  an  halfpenny      J 


3 

7 

IS 
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D.  E.  Colleaor.     E.  Ft  Cuftomer.     F.  G.   Comptroller. 

Southampton,  the  14th  of  March  1730. 
Received  of  the  honourable  the  commiifioners  of 
his  majefty's  cuftoms,  by  the  hands  of  D.  E.  their 
collector  in  this  port,  the  fum  of  fifteen  pounds  five  f  I 
{hillings  and  feven  pence  halfpenny,  in  full  of  this 
certificate  - 

Witnefs  Henry  Shaw. 

F.  G.  Comptroller. 

But,  before  the  duties  are  repaid,  the  entry  inwards,  referred 
to  in  the  faid  certificate,  muft  be  difcharged  for  fomuch  goods  as 
were  allowed  for  damage,  by  writing  off  in  the  margin  of  the 
book :  and  the  whole  entered  in  particular  books  kept  for  that 
purpofc. 


The  chief  laws  relative  to  the  Damages  of  goods  imported. 

Damages  on  goods  imported  (except  tobacco  and  wines) 
are  to  be  adjufted  by  two  indifferent  merchants  upon  oath,  to 
be  chofen  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  &c.  See 
the  Rules,  Orders,  and  Directions,  concerning  the  regu- 
lations of  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  figned  by  Harbot- 
tle  Grimftone,  Bart.  Speaker  of  the  houfe  of  Commons,  at 
the  end  of  letter  A,  rule  II. 

The  chief  laws  relating  to  Deal-Boards. 

Deal-Boards,  fir-timber,  may  not  be  imported  from  the 
Netherlands,  or  Germany,  on  forfeiture  of  the  fhip  and 
goods,  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  II.  §.  23.  except  deal- 
boards,  fir  timber,  fir  planks,  and  mails  of  the  growth  of  Ger- 
many, which  may  be  imported  from  thence  only  by  Biitiih, 
in  Britifh  built  fhips,  owned  by  Britifh,  upon  payment  of  the 
like  duties,  as  if  from  Norway,  6  Geo.  I.  cap  15.  §.  1,2,  3. 
Debentures.  See  the  article  Debentures. 
Denmark.  The  trade  thither  free  to  all  perfons,  25  Car. 
II.   cap.  7.   §.  6. 

Diamonds,  jewels,  pearls,  and  precious  ftones,  to  pafs  free 
inwards  and  outwards  without  warrant  or  fee,  6  Geo.  II. 
cap.  7.    §.  1. 

Discounts  allowed  the  importers,  on  payment  of  the  du- 
ties. See  the  rules,  orders,  and  directions  at  the  end  of 
letter  A,   &c. 

Drawbacks  on  foreign  goods.  See  the  article  Draw- 
backs,  and  the  latter  end  of  letter  A. 

Drugs.  See  Book  of  Rates,  and  the  latter  end  of  the 
letter  A. 

Duties  in  general.  See  the  latter  end  of  letter  A. 
Dyeing-Goods  exempted  from  the  new,  one  third  and  two 
third  fubfidies,  and  the  additional  duty  on  fpice,  &c.  are  allum 
of  all  forts,  antimonium,  (except  crudum)  Britifh  berries  from 
the  plantations,  cakelack,  caffumba,  copperas  of  all  forts,  French 
berries,  grain,  or  fcarlet  powder,  grains  of  Portugal  or  rota, 
grains  of  Seville  in  berries,  litharge  of  all  (orts,  platain,  falt- 
petre,  weld,  woad,  3  and  4  Ann.  cap.  4.  §.  8.  1  Geo.  I.  cap. 
43-  §•  3*  Which  may  be  imported  free  of  all  duties,  provided 
entry  and  other  requifites  of  law  be  performed  as  before,  are 
agaric,  annotto,  antimonium  crudum,  aqua  fortis,  argol, 
arfenic,  bayberries,  brafil-wood,  braziletto- wood,  cocheneal, 
cream  of  tartar,  fuftic,  galls,  gum  arabic  or  gum  feneca, 
indico  of  all  forts,  ifinglafs,  litmus,  logwood,  madder  of  all 
forts,  madder-roots,  Nicaragua-wood,  orchal  ororchelia,  orar- 
chelica  (orSpanifh  weed)  pomegranate  peels,  red  wood,  fafHore, 
fal  armoniac,  fal  gem,  fapan  wood,  red  faimders,  fhumack, 
fticklack,  turnfole,  valonia,  verdigreafe  ;  but  on  failure  of  the 
aforefaid  requifites,  are  to  pay  as  formerly.  3  and  4  Ann.  cap. 
4.   §.  8.     8  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  §•  10. 

Foreign  dyeing-goods,  liable  to  duty  outwards.      See  Book 
of  Rates.  , 
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EARTH,  a  due  knowlcgc  of  the  nature  hereof,  ad- 
miniftcring  matter  for  the  benefit  of  divers  kinds  of 
traffic,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  give  the  man  of  bufinefs 
fuch  an  idea  thereof,  that  he  may  poflibly  reap  fome 
advantage  by  it.  See  Agriculture,  Husbandry, 
Farming. 

Our  knowlegc  of  the  earth  reaches  but  little  below  it's  fur- 
face.  So  far  as  men  have  ever  dug,  it  appears  a  compages 
of  numerous  folid  fubftances,  ranged  in  a  diforderly  manner, 
■emingly  to  us  ;  which  may  be  phyfically  neceffary,  to  af- 
ford different  partitions  or  beds,  of  foil,  gravel,  clay,  ftone, 
coal,  marcafites,  ores,  gems,  &c.  each  fcrving  as  a  matrix 
to  the  other,  and  all  affording  no  inconfiderablc  articles  for 
commerce. 

By  the  ordinary  ufe  of  the  word  earth,  is  meant  the  foil, 
mould,  or  coat,  wherein  vegetables  grow.  This  coat,  which 
reaches  but  a  fmall  depth,  is  the  feat  of  vegetation  ;  and  an 
analyfis  of  this  earth,  or  garden  mould,  may  not  a  little  con- 
tribute to  fome  beneficial  improvements  in  agriculture. 

Experiment     I. 

Take  two  pounds  of  frefh,  black,  and  rich  garden  mould, 
and  ft i r  it  well  in  two  quarts  of  fair  water,  gently  warmed  ; 
then  let  the  grofler  part  fettle  to  the  bottom,  and  filtre  the 
liquor  through  cap-paper,  and  you  will  find  that  it  will  pafs 
confidcrably  muddy,  or  impregnated  with  the  finer  parts  of 
the  earth,  which  it  would  not  eafily  depofit  upon  many  days 
Handing  in  a  quiet  place. 

Remarks. 

Thedefign  of  the  experiment  is  to  obtain  a  proper  liquor  for 
difcovering  the  matter  which  the  earth  affords  to  plants  in 
vegetation,  or  the  natural  juices  and  natural  falts  of  garden 
mould  ;  becaufe  nothing  feems  capable  of  rifing  in  vegeta- 
tion, but  what  is  foluble  in  moderately  warm  water,  and  will 
pafs  the  pores  of  paper,  fomevvhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  it 
does  the  natural  abforbing  veflels,  or  ftrainers  of  a  plant. 
Whence  the  filtred  liquor,  in  the  preceding  experiment,  may 
be  examined  chemically  ;  as  by  evaporation,  or  the  way  of 
trying  mineral  waters,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  affaying  Clays,  Coal,  Mar- 
Casite,  Ores,  Gems,  &c.  fee  thefe  refpective  articles. 

Experiment     II. 
A  general  analyfis  of  common  water. 

There  being  few  fpecies  of  earth  from  which  fome  degree  of 
an  aqueous  quality  is  not  diftillable ;  and  water  being  an 
auxiliary  inftrument  to  vegetation  in  conjunction  with  gar- 
den mould,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  thofe,  who  would  aim  at  im- 
provements in  agriculture  of  any  kind,  to  give  the  analyfis 
of  this  active  fluid  body,  as  united  with  earth,  rather  than  as 
feparately  confidered. 

Common  water,  being  put  into  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  the 
air-pump,  throws  up  numerous  bubbles  and  explodes  ;  and, 
therefore,  contains  what  may,  by  way  of  diftinction,  be 
called  aether,  or  fpirit. 

It  contains  alfo  a  merely  aqueous  part,  diftinct  from  sether, 
and  the  earthy  fediment,  as  appears  from  diftilled  common 
water. 

It  contains  a  dry  folid  matter,  which  is  either  earthy  or  fa- 
line,  as  appears  upon  a  full  evaporation  ;  and  from  the  infides 
of  tea-kettles,  which,  after  long  ufe,  are  lined  with  a  ftony 
matter,  that  beats  off  in  flakes,  or  crufty  pisces. 
That  water  is  accounted  beft  and  wholfomeft,  which  is 
Iighteft,  moft  fpirituous,  and  freeft  from  earthy  fediments ; 
and  thefe  properties  are  ufually  found  in  pure  rain  water  : 
this  being  naturally  diftilled  from  the  ocean  and  rivers,  or  by 
the  fun's  heat  raifed  up  into  the  atmofphere,  from  whence  it 
is  returned,  much  after  the  manner  of  diftillation. 
Neither  can  the  qualities  of  earth  be  duly  confidered,  ab- 
ftradtedly  from  it's  conftant  attendant,  the  atmofphere.  This 
is  a  kind  of  dry  fluid,  no  lefs  effential  to  the  earth  than  the 
moift  one.  It  feems  as  heterogeneous  as  the  earth  or  water, 
though  more  rarified.  It  is  diffimilar  in  it's  parts,  like  the 
Vol.  I. 
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body  of  the  earth  ;  and  has  fomething  analogous  to  beds,  or 
particular  portions,  abounding  with  different  kinds  of  efflu- 
via, according  to  the  difference  of  the  countries  and  | 
over  which  it  extends.  Thus  over  mount  jEtna,  or  other 
vulcano's,  it  muft  ncccffarily  be  impregnated,  after  the  man- 
ner of  certain  mineral  watuis,  with  the  fumes  of  burning 
minerals;  over  the  ifland  Ceylon,  with  aromatic  effluvia  j 
over  London,  with  the  fmoak  of  fca-coal,  &c. 

Experiment     III. 

A  general  analyfis  of  the  air,  as   having  a  clofe  connection 
with  the  earth. 

That  the  air  is  an  claftic  fluid,  appears  by  it's  diftcndinT 
bladders,  and  breaking  glaffcs  in  the  exhaufted  receiver  c( 
tin-  air-pump.  2.  That  it  is  eflential  t«  life,  appears  by 
animals  (tying  without  it.  3.  That  it  may  receive  invifible 
influence  or  alteration,  as  well  as  vifible  effluvia,  appears 
from  it's  becoming  poilonous  by  patting  through  fire,  and  by 
containing  grof^  fmoak,  and  the  fine  particles  of  fermenting 
or  putrefying  bodies:  and  4.  That  it  i^  naturally  a  com- 
pound, appears  by  the  water  it  depofus  in  dry  fait  of  tartar, 
and  by  changing  the  colours  of  various  bod^s. — The  earth 
and  air  continuing  infeparably  conjoined,  the  one  muft  ne- 
cefiarily  participate  of  the  qualities  of  the  other. 

Of  the  earth  in  regard  to  vegetation. 

The  earth's  furfacc  is  generally  found  covered  with  verdure, 

01  a  vegetable  coat,  and  in  lome  places  with  fand,  duft,  and 

mud. 

Under  this  fupcrficial  ccat,  there  ufually  lies  a  bed  of  mould, 

or  undcr-turf  <.arth,    of  different  depths,    from  one  foot  to 

two,  three,  or  more,  in  different  places.     This  mould,   or 

undcr-turf  earth,  is  the  proper  matrix  of  vegetables. 

Experiment     I. 

Take  four  pounds  of  frefh,  black,  and  crumbly  garden  mould, 
efteemed  the  beft  fort,  and  what  has  lain  fome  time  expofed 
to  the  atmofphere,  and  not  been  exhaufted  in  vcgi 
Elixate  the  fame  in  fair  boiling  water,  'till  all  that  is  capable 
of  d involution,  and  imbibition  by  the  water,  may  be  fo. 
Having  thus  obtained  a  lixivium,  or  folution,  filtre  the  fame 
through  thick  double  paper,  in  order  to  obtain  its  tranfparent, 
at  leait  free  from  any  grofs  terreftrial  parrs,  that  might  other- 
wife  lodge  therein. — This  folution  contains  all  the  parts  of  the 
fubject  that  are  foluble  in  boiling  water. 
To  bring  thefe  parts  to  a  clofer  juxtapofition,  that  they  may 
manifeft  themfelves  to  the  fenfes,  and  particularly  to  the 
tafte,  exhale  away  the  more  aqueous  fluid  in  the  form  of  a 
vapour,  and  compare  the  concentrated  folution,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  former  that  remained  unevaporated,  and  you'll 
find  it  tafte  more  faline. 

To  gain  a  fuller  information,  evaporate  a  portion  ftill  higher, 
and  fet  it  to  cryftallize,  to  fee  if  any  fait  would  (hoot,  which 
will  adminifter  great  infight  into  the  qualities  of  the  earth 
you  would  aflay.  See  the  article  Assay,  in  regard  to  mi- 
neral earths. 

To  a  part  of  your  filtred  folution,  you. may  add  the  fyrup  of 
violets,  to  difcover  whether  the  folution  be  acid,  alkaline,  or 
neutral. 

Wafh  the  remaining  terreftrial  matter  in  feveral  waters,  cv;ry 
time  decanting  the  upper  muddy  liquor,  after  a  little  {landing, 
in  order  to  procure  the  pure  fand  contained  in  the  mould, 
Which  wiil  ftill  more  and  more  enlighten  your  judgment  in 
it's  nature  and  quality. 

Remark-  3. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  difcover  a  method  of  refolving  the 
matrix  earth  of  vegetables  into  it's  conftituent  parts,  with- 
out altering  their  natural  form  and  properties.  Whence  it 
fhould  feem,  that  a  true  judgment  might  be  formed  of  mould, 
both  in  general  and  particular,  and  a  rule  be  obtained 
for  their  artificial  mixture  or  compofition.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  had  any  mould  from  the  Spice  Iflands,  where 
q  A  either 
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-  cinnamon  grows ;  or  from  any  part  of 
Afu,  where  the  I  or  America,  wh  cao  is 

.  by  this  analyhs,  to  mix  up  a 

mould  that  0  ',  for  producing  thele  vegetables 

render  thefe  experiments  fiiccdsful,  no 

edients  of  the  at- 

..  and  ingredients  of  the  foil. 

nts  itill  the  more  inftruCnve, 
ring  the  principles  of  vegetation,   and  the  nature 
re  proper  to  compare  them  with  a 
fimilar  tain  vegetable  fubjects. 

Thus  :>    elixating  all  it's  foluble 

part3  ■  fcer,  exhaling  the  humidity,  and 

the  remainder  to  -  you'll  obtain  the  native  (aline 

..--.__  c;  me  plant,  •   rm  of  a  folid  fait,  which  appears 

either  of  the  or  nitious  kind,  according  to  the  na- 

ture of  the  •  . 

And,  thou.'  •  were  watered  in 

l  a  folution  or  nitre,  which  upon  diftillation 
-  much  acid  fpirit,  the  plant  would  frill  prove  alkaline  : 
-e  holds  of   every  plant  and  fait  hitherto  tried. 
-  to  be'  a  power  in  plants  of  changing 
to  their  ov.  is  alfo  the  cafe  of  ani- 

r.nd,  upon  experience,  that 
cornp.  ..-ialt,  nitre,  or  urinous  falts,  all 

promote  vegetation. 

;  certain  more  fixed  parts  naturally  con- 

ve  in  boiling  water;  and  as 

-arts  may  polUblv  be  loofened,  digefted,   and  rendered 

capable  of  afcending  into  vegetables,  by  the  long  continued 

action  of  the  fun  and  atmofphere ;   it  may  be  ufeful  to  try 

fome  oth;.  rf  the  liune  fiibje&. 


Experiment 


II. 


Th;  :nould  by  fire. 

Weigh  two  sou:  len  mould  of  the  kind  before  de- 

.   and  pu:  retort  j  commit  it  to  a 

naked  ang  bv  flow  degrees  of  heat  into  a  glafs  re- 

ceiver •    at  I ■-•:  e  retort  'gmted5    tor  fome  tune- 

There  'will  come  wer  (i.     a  water;    (2.)  an  oil;  and  (3.  a 
le  fpirit  almoft  I  :  hartfhorn ;  and  (4.)  there 

main  behind  a  dry  c  «"»,  or  apr 

be  part  of  the  caput  mortuum,   and  dry  it,  and  dv  In- 
duce the  fame  into  a  fimilar  powder,  witft  defign  to  put 
each  parcel    nto  a  feparate  pot,  and  expofe  them  to  the  open 
nonth,  to  try  whether  they  woula  then  prove 

Bv  comparing  this  procefs  with  tne  fame  performed  upon  a 
mal,  and  a  mineral  fubftance,   it  ar. 
:ed  earth  is  the  balls  of  all  animal, 

Dl£j  r  thy  matters  ;  or  the  true  ftamen,  fup- 

d  of  fle'fh,  bone,  wood,  metals,  and  earths, 

&c.  being  .  ced  and  unalterable  nature. 

Of  bolar  earths. — See  Bcle. 

Thefe  earths  are  civifible  into  two  fpecies,  according  as  they 

>re  or  lefs  tenacious  ;    in  which  light  loam  and  clay 

i.     And  even  thefe  two  feem  only  to 

F  Gnenefs  or  coarfenefs  of  their  component 

p2rts>  n  more  or  lei's  tenacious  and  ad- 
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(1.)  Mix  common  loam  into  a  mafs  with  water,  then  i 
which  will  fhew  that,  compared  with  clay,  it  would  eafily 
crumble  and  fall  into  powder.  But  (2.)  beating  fome  loam 
fine  in  a  mortar,  and  mixing  it  well  with  water,  it  will  cling 
like  clav,  and  when  dried  adhere  much  more  tenaciouily  than 
before. 

Remark  s. 

This  experiment  (hews,  that  loam  and  clay,  or  all  the  bolar 
earths,  are  nearly  the  fame  thing,  when  their  component 
parts,  or  gravelly  and  fandy  matters,  are  reduced  to  the  fame 
degree  of  finenefs  :  it  fupplies  us  alfo  with  a  rule  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  pottery,  and  the  imitation  of  China 
[See  Porcelain,  and  Pottery.]  This  rule  is 
to  grind  or  arths  employed,  to  an  extreme  degree 

of  finenefs ;  accordingly  porcelain  has  been  imitated  in  Eu- 
rope, by  tobacco-pipe  clav,  and  other  earths  exceedingly 
fine  ground,  mixed  into  a  pafte  with  water,  and  properly 
dried  and  baked. 

Under  bolar  earths,  may  be  ranged  all  the  hungry  garden 
earths,  all  the  fandy  field  earths,  all  the  clay  or  marly  earths, 
and  all  the  mixtures  hereof.. 

Of  faline  earths. 

Bv  which  are  meant  all  thefe  wherein  any  quantity  of  acid, 
alkaline,  or  neutral  fait  is  contained. 
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Upon  (hid examination,  .id  be  found 

without  fome  proportion  of  fait ;  which  ^ught 

to  be  the  principle  that  cements  all   earths  together. 
the  following  experimd  to  fhew  fo. 

opinion. 
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That  a  laline  matter  m;  f.rmnefs  tc 

(1.)   Slack  quick  lime  with  a  fuflident  qua-    I 
brin?  it  into  a  kind  of  pafte.     (2.)   Sutler  the  moifture 
radually,  and  the  lime  will  acquire  a  ito: 
of  water  upon 
quick  lime  than  fufficcs   to  make  it  in:o  a  pafte, 

ou'll  find  it  faline.     (4.;  EHxate  the  rer 

fait  of  the  lime.  I        =ak  thus  dep. 

loft  it's  ten- 
crumbly  or  - 

Remarks 

This  experiment  fhev. 

which,    mixed   with   land,    makes   the   common   mo. 
building.     We  fee  it  is  the  . 
and  either  extricated,  or  produced,  inc. 

that  occafions  the  mortar  to  concrete  an  .  where 

the  fait  is  in  it's  full  proportion,  the  lime  i;  . 
mortar  hardeft  and  molt  durable.     This  falme 
lime  gives  it  an  ac  as  a  comp 

exhaulled  of  their  natural  falts  in  vegetation  :  for 
fait  of  the  lime,  by  ftr 

as  all  falts  do  when  they  begin  to  run  per  deliquium,  v. 
thev  ("well,  dilate,  crumble,  and  open  the 
is  mixed,  in  order  more  kin  --"  the  virtues  con- 

tained both  in  the  ear:.  etablcs 

in  general ;  whence  it  nofphere  has 

the  freer  action  therccn,  while  the  alkaline  fait  of  the  lime 
becomes  of  a  nitrous  fertilizing  qua: 

Under  the  general  head  of  faline  earths  may  be  reckoned  all 
that  are  calcined,  or  burned  in  the  fire  ;  as  all  the  kinds 
k,    pot-afh,   fait  of  tartar,  foot,  &c.    thefe  being  but 
..nd  earth. 

Of  fulpi 

Such  as  coal,  bitumen,   brimftone,   crude   ores,    marc 
lumps,  mundics,   or  the  like:    for,  though  th;: 

ref]    El  of  lefTer  dirr. 
ley  are  all  a  cempofirion  of  fulphur,    uninflammah* 
th,  and  a  fmall  proportion  of  metal. 
The  ar.alyfis  of  fulphureous  earths  by  an  example  in  mundics- 
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TJrit  half  a  pound  of  Cornifh  mundic,  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
:  it  it  into  an  earthen  retort;  which,  placed  in  a  naked 
fire,  fit  on  a  capacious  receiver,  and  lute  the  jun 
with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  horfe-dung. — Give  degree?  of 
fire,  up  to  the  ftrongeft.  — Let  all  cool,  and  take  oft". — Yob 
will  find  a  fmall  proportion  of  an  acid  liquor,  exactly  like  the 
fpirit  of  fulphur  bv  the  bell,  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver, 
and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  flowers  of  fulphur  fublimed  to 
the  top. 

The  caput  mortuum  being  taken  out,  and  fluxed  with  half 
it's  weight  of  clean  iron  filings,  will  afford  a  metallic  reguline 
fubftance.     Whence  we  fee   that   marcafites   chieflv  refolve 
into  fulphur,  and  a  more  fixed  earthy  part ;    which,  being 
]  in  the  allay  as  lead  onlv,  yields  a  proportion  of  metaL 
And  hence,  perhaps,  all  the  pyrites,  brais  lumps,  marcafites, 
and  mundics,  are  but  cruder  kinds  of  ore ;  and,  if  they  could 
be  brought  to  full  maturity,  they  would  prove  real  ones. 
Thefe  marcafites,  upon  long  lying  in  the  open  air,  attracj 
the  moifture  thereof,  and  hence  grow  hot,  in  fome  meafuil 
diflblve,  from  an  erflorefcence  on  the  furface  ;  and,  by  de- 
.   turn  into  a  vitriol,  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  metajl 
contain. 
Thus,  if  that  metal  were  iron,  the  vitriol  becomes  green,  or 
martial  ;    if   copper,    blue,    or   cupreous  :    and   on   : 
founded  the  artificial  method  of  making  vitriol,  now  praclifed 
in  feveral  pans  of  England.     Moreover, 
From  the  heating,   fuming,  and  firing  of  thefe   fulphureous 
earths,  by  the  moifture  of  the  air,  we  may  learn,  perhaps, 
the  origin  of  hot  baths,   mineral  waters,   damps  and  : 
mines  :   for  it  is  found  that  a  pile  of  thefe  fulphureous  earths, 
being  barely  moiftened,  will  at   firft   fmoke,  and  at  length 
take  fire,  and  burn  like  glowing  coals. 

This  experiment  likewife  fhews  the  method  of  examining 
thefe  marcafites  (which  have  been  frequently  taken  for  rich  ores 
both  in  England  and  elfewhere)  and  of  extracting  the  metal  • 
they  may  contain,  after  having  firft  feparated  their  fulphur. 
fkilful  metallifts  have  been  impofed  on  by  the  fpecious 
fhew  of  thefe  marcafites,   they  having  ufualh  a  great  lpecific 

gravity, 
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gravity,  and  fome  of  them  a  greater  than  real  ones  :  fo  that 
they  may  poffibly  contain  the  matter  of  metals,  though  in  a 
crude,  imperfect,  and  unfixed  ftatc.  But,  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  teft,  requires  more  truii  ordinary  knowlege  in 
metallurgy.  Sec  the  article*  MlTALLUKGT,  Assay, 
M  arc  as  ite. 

Of  ftony  earths. 

That  ignition  may  deftroy  the  tenacity,  or  cohefion,  ©f  ftony 
earths,  (hewn  in  alabait 

Reduce  about  a  couple  of  pounds  of  foft  alabafter  to  fine 
powder  ;  put  it  into  a  flat  iron  pan,  and  apply  a  foft  heat, 
that  the  matter  may  not  glow,  yet  remain  too  hot  to  be 
touched  ;  by  which  means  the  powder  will  be  bro'i 
flow,  or  run,  fomething  like  quickfilver;  and,  being  gently 
flirred,  will  boil  and  bubble.  If  you  let  it  continu 
with  a  foft  heat,  it  will  run  oft  the  fpatula,  held  almoft  ho- 
rizontally.—  Remove  it  from  the  fire  to  grow  cold,  put  it 
into  a  glafs,  k<  pt  clofe  flopped,  in  a  dry  place,  as  gypfum, 
or  calcined  alabafter. 

A  quantity  of  the  gypfum  thus  prepared,  being  brought  into 
•  pappy  confiftence  with  water,   the  humid   mafs   w; 
become  fo  hard  and  ri^id,  as  to  ring,  or  afford  a  clear  founJ, 
when  ttruck  with  the  finger,  or  any  more  folid  inftrumenr. 
But  a  parcel  of  the  fame  powder,  kept  in  a  ftate  of  ignition 
for  fome  time,  before  it  is  taken  out  of  the  calcining   pan, 
and  being  mixed   *ith  water,  it  will  acquire  a  loofe,  friable 
confiftence,  or  a  much  lefs  degree  of  tenacity  than  th?  other. 
The  unignited  fort,  alfo,  by  being  kept  in  the  open  air, 
of  it's  coJgulatirfg  virtue  ;  and,  when  once  consolidated  with 
water,  will  become  unfit  for  the  like  purpofe  again. 
Thu^  all  the  ftony  earths  that  do  not  vitrify  in  the  fire  are, 
by   ignition,  reduced  to  fine   powder  :   fo  may  flints  them- 
felves,  by  being  often  ignited  and  quenched  in  water.    Thus 
white  marble,  or  cryftal,  is  reduced  to  a  powder,  fit  for  the 
tnaking  of  pure  white  r/lafs. 

This  experiment  alfo  fhews  us  an  earthy  matter,  apparently 
fluid  over  the  fire,  that  will  harden  in  water  ;  and  will  ferve 
to  direct  a  further  enquiry  after  cheap  bodies,  that  will  grow 
ftill  harder  under  water,  which  might  prove  of  great  fcrvicc 
in  bridge-works,  water-works,  and  the  like. 
Trie  prefent  ufe  of  this  preparation  is  for  taking  off  faces,  im- 
preflions,  and  figures,  and  the  flopping  of  leaky  pipes 
iels,  that  tranfmit  or  contain  water. 

The  fereral  earths  hitherto  mentioned  conftitutc  an  opake 
aggregate  of  diftinct  qualities  ;  fuch  an  one  whofe  parts  are 
hot  commoveablc  by  the  fubtle  motion  of  light  ;  but  there 
is  another  fpecies  of  earths,  that  come  into  a  tenacioufly  co- 
hering aggregate,  and  admit  of  an  intenle  and  inherent  mo- 
tion of  their  fmalleft  conftituent  parts. 

Such  as  gems ;  fome  whereof  are  homogeneous,  and  per- 
fectly tranfparent,  as  the  diamond,  ruby,  Upphire,  jacinth, 
i  .to  which  may  be  added  various  kinds  of  lands 

:Tes,  thofe  commonly  called  metalline  fluors,   and  the 
white  clafsof  cryftals. 

There  are  other  gems,  tli.it  arc  coloured,  whofe  tranfparencv 
is  partly  obfeured  by  the  interpofition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of 
exceedingly  fine  opake   matl  i,       metimes   proving 

larger  in  quantity,  tot.:!!-,  obfeures  the  lhrnes,  renders  them 
opake,  and  pofTefted  of  firmr.efs,  and  of  exceedingly  bright 
polifh.      Sec  the  article  G  E 

There  arc  fome  again,  as  it  were,  unequally  mixed  of  thefc 
two.  Of  this  kind  are  all  the  coloured  gems  in  general ;  of 
the  fecond,  the  turquoif*,  the  opal,  the  onyx,  the  carneol, 
the  red  jafper,  tec. — And  of  the  laft,  the  variegated  jafper 
and  agate. 

Thefe  tranfparent  earth:,  whilft  under  a  tremulous  motion 
in  their  aggregate  generation,  are  ftruck  upon  by  the  rays  of 
|light,  which  they  again  throw  or?  in  the  fame  angle  ;  whence 
proceeds  the  fplendor  of  tranfparent  gems,  viz.  from  the  light 
thus  reflected  on  their  furface. 

diaphanous  earths  have  this  tremulous  property  in  com- 
mon with  fonorous  earths,  as  approximating  thereto,  either 
in  the  individual  ter.uitv  of  their  whole  fubftance,  or  fome 
principle  thereof:   for,  as  the  corpufcles  that  are  capable  of 
ng  impelled  by  the  light  of  the  fun,  moving  the  ravs   of 
:  air,  muft  needs  be  greatly  attenuated  ;  fo  thefe  corr 
which  in  the  aggregate,  are  moveable  by  fo  fubtle  a  tremu- 
lous,  or  undulatorv  motion,  as  to  vibrate  the  phyfical  line: 
of  the  air,  muft  alfo  necelTarily  be  exceedingly  minute.     But 
luch  bodies  as  are  either  tranfparent,  or,  if  opake,  the  moil  I 
attenuated  metals,  which,  being  coucreted  into  an  aggr 
are  fo  intimately  combined,  that  a  ray  of  light  can  fcarce  de-  I 
fcend  below  their  furface,  but  it  is  immediately  repelled,  as  : 
may  be  demonftrated  to  the  fenfes  from  optics. 
A  due  knowlege  of  thole  gems  depends  upon  two  principal 
thing;,  viz.  their  hardnefs  and  their  colour.     Their  hard nefs 
a  commonly  allowed  to  ftand  in  this  order  :  the  diamor.: 
as  moft  compact  of  all  ;  after   which   follow   the  rubv,   the 
fapphire,  the  jacinth,  the  emerald,  the  amethyft,  the  garnet, 
the  carneol,  chalcedon,  the   onyx,    the  jafper  ;    after  thefe 
fucceed  the  agate,  porphyry,  and  marble.     This  difference,  . 
however,  is  not  regular  and  conftant,  but  frequently  varies. 


Good  cryftals  may  be  allowed  to  fucceed  t; 
whole  clafs  of  m  I  sems  to  be  ; 

In  point  of  colour,  the  diamond  is  val 

cy,  the  ruby   for  it's   purple,  the  fapphire 

emerald  for  it's  green,  the  jacinth  for  it's  o 

for  it's  carnation,  the 

and  porphyry   for  their  vermilion,  green,  a; 
lour,  and  I  nt  blood-red. 

All  th 

fpottet!.  .  .  h  their  tranfparei.cy,  fo  are  thev  fomi 

pid  and  colourlcfs  ;  in  which  cafe  th 
.  how  to  diftinguifh   their  feveral   fp 
■ .  upon  th. 
article  i)  : 
For  the  cat.  .   the  fine  po 

that  are  next  in  degree  of  hare: 
H 

i  them  are  harder  than  the  diamond,  :.ly  be 

polifh ;d  with  it 
Mr.  U 

he  find 

in  the  ; 

luminous  in  the  dark... 

As  to  the  th 

different  opinions,  or    rath 

it  is  certainly  a  real  ful 

in  it's  :. 

I 

li,  b.caufe  Doniac, 

teems  the  Id 

pend    u  'ppc,  bu: 

;h  united  :  for  the  fame  copper  rid  fpirit  of 

a  green  colour  ;   and, 
fometimes  a  red,  fometimes  a  bh  s  a  black. 

DO  better  foundation  alfo,  perhaps,  ft  .  i 

of  the  .  iron*  because 

I  pro- 
. 
thereof  are  no  where  to  be 
' 

fee. 

It  may  be  fill 

a  kind  ig  of  numerous  oth. 

-..oleculse;  or,  indeed,  dm 
monly  are  no  more  than  a  rude  heap,  or  heterogeneous 
containing  many  of  tb  >:pake, 

tranfparent,  and 

Whence  it  is  no  wonder  that  iron,   for  inftance,  by  r 
experiments,  his    been   eafilv  made   out  of  common   loam  : 

iron  is  an  heterogeneous  bo:    . 
much  opake  ar.J  much  v.:re:c;  .  .   fome 

it   is  not  at  all  imp:-. 

ft  earths,   which  are  found  to  exift  plentif.. 
fhould  be  readily  combined  by  th  of  the  th 

I  of  them,  beinj  .    J  by  a 

fuirable  operation,  anv.  t.iat  do 

not  unite  therewith. 

Upon  the  fame  foundation  depend  thofe  extractions  from  eme- 
rv,  blood-ftone,  and  the  crocus  of  iron  itself,  -,■ 
receives  an  augmentation  ;    .  J,  now  put- 

tins  on  a  metalline  form  along  with  t  _  ..Irving 

n  moft  trials,  'till  at  length,  by  the 
metalline  complement,  they    every  one   become 
and  perfect  gold  *. 

'   See  Becher.  Mine:  :-  —  _.- 

To  feparate  thofe  fevera!  ea:  "e  fo  blended,  is  ; 

of  no  little  art,  parti:  •-?,  calcaneus,  or 

homogeneous  bolar  earth,  clear  of  that  whichJs  trar 

and  vitrefcible.     But  it  is  much  lefs  labour  to  . 

metalline  parts   from  them  both. 

The  bell  way,  poffiblv,  of  k 

from  t:  nds,  is  by  wafting,  which 

fmalleft  metalline  parts  away  from  those  of  the  fame  i;ze,  and 

that  in  a  ftricter  fen 

Under  this  head  of  earths  may  be  ranged  : 

nacious  clavs  called  lutes,  which  are  com: 

the  violence  of  the  fire,  to  hinder  the  efcape'of 

fiances,  and  an 

.d  are  either  dengned  for  the  : 
::.  is  retorts,  crucibles,  ice.  or  fo:  : 
lels  of  glafs,  fo  as  to  defend  them  in  a  :  for  the 

flopping  of  iundures,  orihe:^  or  ::::!<.. 
ferving,  and  dilHlling  veffels,  in  thofe  parts  that 
from  the  fire. 
There  are  feme  :  fit,  whereof! 

'.lation,  fublimacion, 
tion,  as  being  well  con  tempered  with  a  fur?.:.-    :  :_:.: 

fubftance,  fo  a«  to  require  no  previo.:.- 
for  the  hand  of  the  potter,  who  i;  ::>  grre  them  :  : 

There 
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There  ate  other  clays  that  require  to  he  artificially  tempered, 
to  fit  them  for  this  purpofe.  Thus  thofe  that  when  dry  co- 
here but  looil-ly,  may  be  mixed  with  a  fuitable  proportion  of 
iron  fcales,  or  filings  ;  and  thofe  that  remain  foft  in  the  fire, 
with  powdered  flints  or  glafs.  Sometimes,  likewife,  a  little 
litharge  is  found  proper,  as  giving  the  velTcls  a  greater  degree 
of  tenacity. 

For  crucibles,  and  other  pots  for  the  melting  of  metals,  the 
native  Hainan  earth  is  to  be  generally  preferred,  or  that  of 
Auftria  ;  but  the  Hainan  being  fandy,  and  the  Auftrian  mar- 
tial, this  is  fooneft  preyed  upon,  and  deftroyed  by  falts  and 
antimony,  and  that  by  lead. 

But  as  lead,  and  the  glafs  of  lead,  immediately  break,  or  run 
through  all  forts  of  the  common  crucibles,  thofe  who  have 
occafion  for  violent  fires  fhould  frudy  the  nature  and  quality 
of  fuch  earths  as  will  the  beft  Hand  the  fire,  and  will  not  vi- 
trify by  the  fulphur  of  ores,  or  the  penetration  of  fluxes.  In 
regard  to  which,  nature  alone,  perhaps,,  affords  no  diftinct 
fpecies  of  earth  that  will  effectually  anfwer  fuch  purpofes  : 
whence  we  muff,  call  in  art  and  philofophy  to  our  aid  ;  and 
thofe  who  are  the  beft  acquainted  with  chemical  analyfis  will 
have  the  advantage  over  thofe  who  are  ignorant  therein. 

Of  metalline  earths  : 

For  there  are  reafons  to  judge,  that  even  metals  themfelves 
are  but  a  fpecies  of  earth  *,  as  they  both  burn  into  afhes,  and 
melt  into  glafs  ;  whilft  their  metalline  ductile  form  appears 
owing  to  nothing  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  fulphur, 
or  oil,  they  contain  ;  which,  when  burned  out,  leaves  them 
terreftrial  calces,  or  certain  metalline  earths,  of  a  nature  pe- 
culiar to  each  metal.  Thus  we  may  divide  earths  into  two 
general  tribes,  viz.  the  friable  and  the  malleable.  We  have 
gone  through  the  former  fpecies,  the  other  we  fhall  fpeak  of 
under  the  article  Minerology. 

*  See  Becher's  Phyfiea  Subterranea. 

Remark  s.. 

It  would  be  very  tedious,  and  of  no  great  figniflcancy,  to 
enumerate  all  the  particular  differences  of  thefe  earths,  either 
friable  or  otherwife,  or  thofe  that  are  ufed  medicinally,  or  in 
any  other  application.  Thofe  that  are  the  moft  efl'ential  we 
have  noticed,  and  fhall  do  fo,  (o  far  as  we  judge  confiftent 
with  the  nature  of  our  work. 

From  the  foregoing  enquiries  we  learn,  that  the  atmofphere, 
with  it's  conftituent  parts,  is  a  chief  inftrurnent  in  promoting 
the  fertilization  of  the  earth,  whereby  all  vegetables,  and 
thence  all  animals  are  fed,  fupported,  and  maintained  ;  that 
the  mould  for  vegetation  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  fupplied 
with  the  air  at  different  times,  and  afterwards,  by  lying  im- 
mediately under  the  turf,  receives  whatever  richnefs,  or  fine 
matter,  defcends  from  above,  in  the  form  of  dews,  rains, 
fnow,  hail,  or  other  more  fubtle  and  invifible  conveyance  : 
and  that  this  invigorating  fubftance,  foaking  through  the  up- 
per turf,  may  be  thereby  defended  from  the  winds  and  heat- 
ing fun,  as  by  a  fkreen,  from  being  exhaled  too  foon  again. 
Thus  the  atmofphere  appears  to  exercife  a  kind  of  renovating 
power,  fo  as  to  fupply  even  exhaufted  and  barren  foils  with 
frefh  vigour  and  animation,  and  fit  them  for  the  production 
of  new  crops.  Which  confiderations  point  out  a  good  rule 
for  recruiting  withered  and  exhaufted  vegetables,  by  expofing 
them  to  a  kindly  atmofphere,  rather  than  by  bare  watering 
of  them,  which  might  only  ferve  to  injure  and  corrupt  them 
the  fooner. 

Hence  fome  capital  directions  may  be  formed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  hufbandry,  horticulture,  and  the  railing  and  improv- 
ing of  fruit  and  foreft  trees,  by  finding  the  nature,  compo- 
fition,  and  ingredients  of  the  foil,  wherein  each  kind  of  grain, 
plant,  and  tree,  is  moft  nourifhed  and  delighted  : 
That  it  is  poffible,  by  rational  experiments,  to  difcover  the 
beft  kind  of  fteepings  for  grain  and  feed,  and  the  beft  kinds 
of  compofts  and  manure  for  land  ;  according  to  the  nature, 
or  prefent  exigence  of  the  foil,  or  the  fruit  intended  to  be 
produced  ;  or  any  one  particular  fait,  oil,  or  property  to  be 
introduced,  either  into  the  ground  or  the  feed  : 
That  water,  as  well  as  fire,  may  prove  a  ufeful  chemical 
analyzer  in  fome  cafes  : 

That  compofts,  before  they  can  produce  their  effects,  muft, 
in  fome  degree,  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  they  are 
deligned  to  improve  : 

That  by  earths  are  underftood  fuch  grofs'fubftances  as  are  of 
themfelves  infoluble  in  water,  and  indeftructible  in  the  fire, 
yet  with  fixed  alkali  melt  into  glafs,  or  with  any  unctuous 
matter  alfuuie  the  form  of  a  metal,  according  to  their  re- 
fpectivc  natures  ;  and,  confequcntly,  that  even  earths,  though 
apparently  exhaufted  fimple  bodies,  have  yet  their  refpective 
or  peculiar  properties  and  effects  : 

That  the  moft  fixed  part  of  earth  has  many  inftrumental  effi- 
cacies, not  only  as  floating  in  the  air,  and  as  forming  the  bed, 
or  matrix,  of  vegetables,  but  alfo  in  conftituting  the  folid 
parts,  or  ftamina,  of  all  vegetables,  animal  and  mineral  fub- 
ltanccs,  and  affording  us  all  our  vcffcls  of  glafs,  ftone,  wood, 
and  metal ;  our  furnaces,  crucibles,  and  retorts ;  and  being, 


perhaps,  in  itfelfj  the  moft  fixed  and  unchangeable  body 
in  nature. 

That  a  high  degree  of  trituration,  Or  reducing  the  particles 
of  certain  bolar  earths,  clays,  and  ftdny  earths,  to  an  extreme 
finenefs,  may  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  pottery.  For 
which  purpofe,  trituration,  lifting,  fubfidence  in  water,  and 
decantation,  might  be  ufed  to  great  advantage.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Pottery. 

That  the  making  of  lime  may  be  improved,  for  the  purpofes 
of  buildings,  manure,  and  water-works,  by  a  due  ch 
the  materials,  and  a  fuitable  calcination. 
That  fome  confiderable  ufe  and  improvement  might,  with 
proper  fkill  and  application,  be  made  in  the  bufinefs  of  brafs 
lumps,    marcalites,    mundics,    and   infinite   other   fpecies   of 
mineral  bodies.     See  Minerology  and  Metallurgy. 
That  marcafites,  or  other  minerals,  by  attracting  the  moi- 
fture  of  the  air,  may  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  fubterrancous 
fires,  hot  fprings,  damps  in  mines,,  mineral  waters,  &c. 
That  the  matter  of  metals  may  pcihbly  be  loofe,    immature,  . 
or  unconcodted,  in  certain  mineral  matters  ;  fo  as  in  the  fire 
to  evaporate  with  the  volatile  fulphur,  or  other  unctuous  un- 
fixed parts  of  the  mineral,   unlefs  detained,  and  brought  to' 
greater  perfection,  either  by  nature  or  art. 
That  fire  may  have  the  fame  effect  as  air  or  time,  on  cer- 
tain ftony  matters,  and  make  them  loofe,  crumbly,  and  in- 
coherent. 

Further    Remarks. 

On  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  knowlege  of  all  kinds  of  earths  to1 
the  country  gentlemen  in  general. 

Under  the  articles  Assay,  Bole,  and  Clays,  we  have' 
already  fhewn  how  highly  profitable  the  knowlege  of  all 
earths  may  oftentimes  prove  to  gentlemen  of  landed  eftates 
in  general ;  that  they  may  oftentimes  have  a  much  larger 
fhare  of  property  within  the  compafs  of  a  few  acres,  than 
in  fome  thoufands,  and  yet  be  totally  ignorant'  of  the  mat- 
ter, for  want  of  a  little  turn  and  application  to  ftudies  of 
this  nature.  And  from  the  fimple  and  familiar  experiments 
we  have  exhibited,  will  appear,  that  there  is  neither  any 
great  trouble  or  expence  attending  refearches  of  this  nature. 
Whence  one  fhould  prefume  that  gentlemen,  for  their  own 
fakes,  for  the  intereft  of  their  pofterity,  would  attend  more 
to  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  practical  lucrative  phi- 
lofophy, than  they  are  generally  wont  to  do. 
As  I  have  no  little  delire  to  be  of  all  ufe,  according  to> 
the  beft  of  my  fmall  abilities,  to  this  great  clafs  of  the 
community,  1  fhall  not  be  wanting  in  any  pains  to  lay 
before  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  them  the  leaft 
trouble  and  moft  fatisfaction,  yet  a  good  relifh  for,  thofe 
advances  and  improvements  that  have  been  made  by  philofo- 
phic  experimentalifts,  which  have  been  made  not  lefs  for 
the  interefts  of  land  than  traffic.  For,  however  much 
perfons  of  great  landed  eftates  may  depend  upon  mere 
practical,  laborious  men,  for  their  care  and  improvement 
of  them  ;  yet  fpeculation  is  not  the  lefs  requfiite  ;  I 
mean,  fpeculation  grounded  on  a  repeated  feries  of  ra- 
tional and  infallible  experiments ;  for,  without  this,  fpe- 
culation tends  to  as  little  ufe  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
lands  and  trade,  as  enthufiafm,  vifionary  fchemes,  and  meta- 
phyfic  controverfy,  have  done  to  the  advancement  of  religion 
and  found  politics. 

In  regard  to  the  choice  of  land  ftewards,  it  may  deferve  the 
confideration  of  people  of  diftinction,  whether  fuch  fcrvant, 
having  fomething  of  a  knowlege  in  what  we  have  repre- 
fented  under  this  article,  and  a  general  tafte  for  ftudies  of  this 
kind,  might  not  frequently  prove  highly  beneficial  to  a  gen- 
tleman's eftate  ?  And,  if  a  gentleman  himfelf  had  a  turn  for 
ftudies  of  this  nature,  he  would  eafily  direct  fuch  a  courfe  of 
experiments  to  be  made,  though  he  fhould  not  chufe  to  trou- 
ble himfelf  about  them.  If  what  has  been  urged  on  my  pai 
upon  this  matter,  for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  gentlemen 
thefe  kingdoms,  fhould  fail  of  the  defired  weight  and  in- 
fluence, permit  me,  candid  and  generous  reader,  to  recom- 
mend and  inforce  what  hath  been  humbly  fubmitted,  in  the 
words  of  the  great  and  learned  bifhop  Spratt,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

'  For  the  improvement  of  thefe  arts  of  peaceable  fame,  the  gen- 
'  tlemen  of  England  have,  indeed,  another  privilege,  which  can 
4  fcarce  be  equalled  by  any  kingdom  in  Europe;  and  that  is  the 
'  convenience  and  benefit  of  being  fcattered  in  the  country. 
'  And  in  truth,  the  ufual  courfe  of  life  of  theEnglifh  gentlemen 

*  is  fo  well  placed  between  the  troublefome  noife  of  pompous 

*  magnificence,    and  the   bafenefs   of  avaricious   fordidnefs, 

*  that  the  true  happinefs  of  living  according  to  the  rules  and 
4  pleafures  of  uncorrupt  nature,  is  more  in  their  power  than 

*  any  others.     To  them,   in  this  way  of  life,  there  can  no- 

*  thing  offer  itfelf  which  may  not  be  turned  to  a  philofophical 
1  ufe.     Their  country-feats,   being  removed  from  the  tumults 

*  of  cities,  give  them  the  beft  opportunity,  and  freedom  of 
1  obfervations.  Their  hofpitality,  and  familiar  way  of  con- 
'  verfing  with  their  neighbourhood,  will  always  fupply  them 
'  with   intelligence.      The   leiftire   which   their   retirements 

4  afford 
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t  afford  ihcm  is  fo  great,  that  either  they  mud  fpend  their 
'  thoughts  about  fuch  attempts,  or  in  more  chargeable  and 
«  lei's  innocent  divcrtifements.    If  they  will  confidcr  tlie  hea- 

*  vens,  and  the  motions  of  the  ftars,  they  have  there  a  quieter 
«  hemifpherc,  and  a  clearer  air,  for  that  purpofe.     If  they 

*  will  obferve  the  generations,  breedings,  difeafes,  and  cures 
«  of  living  creatures ;  their  ftables,  their  flails,  their  kennels, 
'  their  parks,  then  ponds,  will  give  them  eternal  matter  of 

*  enquiry.     If  they  would  fatisfy  their  minds  with  the  ad- 

*  vancing  of  fruits,  the  beautifying,  the  ripening,  the  better- 
«  ing  of  plants;  their  paftures,  their  orchards,  their  groves, 

*  their  guldens,  their  nurferies,  will  furnifh  them  with  per- 
«  petual  contemplations.  They  may  not  only  make  their 
j  bufmefs,  but  their  very  fports,  mod  ferviceable  to  experi- 
'  mental  knowledge.  For  that,  if  it  be  rightly  educated, 
«  will  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  recreations  as  much  as  the  gen- 

. «  tlemen  themfelves,  from  their  hunting,  hawking,  tithing, 

*  and  fowling,  that  is  able  to  receive  as  much  folid  profit  as 

*  they  delight. 

I  On  both  thefc  accounts  the  Englifh  gentry  has  the  advan- 
I  tage  of  thofe  of  France,   Spain,   Italy,  or  Germany;  who 

*  are  generally  either   fhut    up   in  towns,  and  dream  away 

*  their  lives  in  the  diverfions  of  cities;  or  cite  are  engaged 
«  to  follow  their  princes  wills  to  foreign  wars. 

c  Nor  do  they  only  excel  other  nations  in  fuch  opportunities, 

*  but  our  own  nobility  of  all  former  times.  Firft,  they  are 
«  now  far  more  numerous,  and  fo  more  may  be  fpared   from 

*  the  civil  bufinefs  of  their  country.  Bcfides  this,  they  are 
'«  now  bred  up  and  live  in  a  quite  different  fafhion.  The 
«  courfe  of  their  anccftors  lives  was  grave  and  referred;  they 

*  convcrfed  with  few  but  their  own  fervants,  and  fcldom 
J  travelled   farther  than  their  own   lands  :    this  way  ferved 

*  well  enough  to  keep  up  their  ftatc  and  their  port,  but  not 
«  to  help  their  undcrltandings.  For  the  formalities  of  life 
'«  do  often  counterfeit  wifdom,  but  never  beget  it.  Whereas 
'  now  they  are  engaged  in  freer  roads  of  education;  now  the 
«  vaft  diftance  between  them  and  other  orders  of  men  is  no 
«  more  obferved  ;  now  their  converfation  is  large  and  gene- 
'  ral;  nowtheworld  is  become  more  active  and  induftrious; 
«  now  more  of  them  have  feen  the  ufe  and  manners  of  men, 
■  and  more  apply  themfelves  to  traffick  and  bufinefs  than 
«  ever. 

«  This  alteration   has  been  caufed  in  our  memory,  either  by 

*  fo  many  families  being  advanced  to  Lfic  higher!  degr 

*  nobility  for  their  excelling  in  the  arts  of  the  gown:  or  by 

*  their  frequent  intermarriages  with  citizens;  or  by  the  tr.i- 

*  vcls  of  the  king  and  the  royal  family  ;  or  elfe  by  the  civil 
«  war  itfelf,  which  is  always  wont  to  be  the  cruelleft  tyrant, 

*  or  die  belt  reformer;   cither  utterly  to  lay  watte,  or  to  ci- 

*  vilize  and  beautify,  and  ripen  the  arts  of  all  countries. 
«  And  ttill  we  have  reafon  to  expect,  that  this  change  will 
«  proceed  farther  for  the  better,  if  our  gentlemen  (hall  more 
«  condefcend  to  engage  in  commerce,  and  to  regard  the  phi- 
'  lofophy  of  nature. 

*  Nor  ought  our  gentry  to  be  averfe  from  the  promoting  of 
«  trade  out  of  any  little  jealoufy,  that  thereby  they  fhall  de- 

*  bafe  themfelves,  and  corrupt  their  blood:  for  they  are  to 
e  know,  that  traffick  and  commerce  have  given  mankind  a 
«  higher  degree  than  any  title  of  nobility,  even  that  of  civi- 
1  lity  and  humanity  itfelf.    And,  at  this  time  efpccially  above 

*  all  others,  they  have  no  reafon  to  defpife  trade  as  below 
'  them,  when  it  has  fo  great  an  influence  on  the  very  govern- 

*  ment  of  the  world.  In  former  ages,  indeed,  this  was  not 
'  fo  remarkable.     The  feats  of  empire  and  trade  were  fel- 

*  dom  or  never  the  fame.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Cades  and 
«  Marfeillcs,  had  more  traffick,  but  lefs  command,  than  Rome 

*  or  Athens,  or  Sparta  or  Macedon.  But  now  it  is  quite 
«  otherwife.  It  is  now  moil  certain,  that,  in  thofe  coafts, 
k  whither  the  grcatcft  trade  fhall  conftantlv  flow,  the  great- 

*  eft  riches  and  power  will  be  eftablifhed.  The  caufe  of  this 
'  'difference  between  the  ancient  times  and  our  own,  is  hard 
c  to  be  difcovered :  perhaps  it  is  this,  that  formerly  the  great- 

*  eft  part  of  the  world  lived  rudely,  on  their  own  natural 
'  productions :  but  now,  fo  many  nations  being  civilized,  and 

*  living  fplcndidly,  there  is  a  far  greater  confumption  of  all 

*  foreign  commodities;  and  fo   the  gain  of  trade  is  become 

*  great  enough  to  over-balance  all  other  ftrength  :  whether 

*  this  be  the  reafon  or  no,  it  matters  not,  but  the  obferva- 
'  tion  is  true.  And  this  we  fee  is  fufficiently  known  to  all 
I  our  neighbours,  who  are  earneftly  bent  upon  the  advancing 
5  of  commerce,  as  the  beft  means  not  only  to  enrich  parti- 

*  cular  merchants,  but  to  enlarge  the  empire. 

'  The  next  thing  to  be  recommended  to  the  gentlemen  of 
'  England,  has  a  near  kindred  with  the  other,  and  that  is 

*  the  philofophy  of  nature  and  arts.  For  the  want  of  fuch 
I  an  eafy  courfe  of  ftudies,  fo  many  of  them  have  mifcarried 

*  in  their  firft  years,  and  have  ever  after  abhorred  all  manner 
'  of  fober  works.     What  elfe  do  fignify  the  univerfal  com- 

*  plaints  of  thofe,  who  direct  the  education  of  great  men's 
'  children  ?  "Why  do  they  find  them  fo  hard  to  be  fixed  to 
[  any  manner  of  knowledge?     Their  teachers,  indeed,  are 

*  wont  to  impute  it  to  the  delicacy  of  their  breeding,  and  to 

*  their  mother's  fondnefs.  But  the  chief  caufe  of  the  mif- 
f  chief  lies  deeper;     They  fill  their  heads  with  difficult  and 
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*  unintelligible  notion1;,  which  neither  afford  them  plcafurc 
'  in  learning,  nor  prorit  in  remembering  them;  they 
'  inttruct  them   in  Inch  arts,  which  are  made  tor  tin 

*  tracks  of  profeflions,   and  not  for  gentlemen.     Wl 
'  their  minds  mould  be  charmed  by  the  allurements  of  fweetei 
'  and  more  plaufible  ftudies,  and  for  this  purpofe  experiment:. 
'  are   the  ficteft.      Their  objects    they  may  feel   and    behold, 
'  their  productions  arc  mott  popular;  their  method  is  intel- 

*  ligible,  and  equal  to  their  capacities;  fo  that  in  them  they 
'  may  foon  become  their  own  teachers. 

*  Nor  are  they  to  contemn  them  for  their  plairmefs,  and  the 
'   homely  matters   about  which  they  are  often  employed.      If 

*  they  fhall  think  (com  to  foul  their  lingers  about  them  on 
'  this  account,  let  them  caft  their  eyes  back  on  the  original 
'  nobility  of  all  countries.  And  if  that  be  true,  that  every 
'  thing  is  preferved  and  reftored  by  the  fame  means  which 
'  did  beget   it   at  Hi  ft,  they  then   may  be  taught,   that   theii 

*  prefent  honour  cannot  be  maintained  by  intemperate  plea- 
'  fures,  or  the  gawdy  fhews  of  pomp,  but  by  true  labours 
1  and  induftripus  virtue:  let  them  refledt  upon  thofe  great; 
'  men  who  firfl  made  the  name  of  nobility  venerable.  And 
'  tin  y  fhall  find,  that  am idft  the  government  of  nations,  the 
'  difpatch  of  armie  j  and  rioift  of  victories,  fome  of  them 
1  difdaihed  not  to  work  with  a  fpade,  to  dig  the  earth,  and 
'   to  cultivate  with  triumphing  hands  the  vine  and  the  olive. 

*  Thefe,   indeed,  were  times,  of  which   it  were  well    ii 

*  had  more  footfteps  than  in  ancient  authors:  Then  the 
'  minds  of  men  were  innocent  and  flrong,  and  bountiful  as 
'  toe  earth  in  which  they  laboured.  Then  the  vices  of  hu- 
'  man  nature   were  not  their  pride,   but  their  fcorn.     Then 

*  virtue  itfelf  was  neither  adulterated  by  the  falft  idols  of 
'  goodnefs,  nor  putted  up  by  the  empty  forms  of  greatnefs, 
'   as   fince   it  has  been   in  fome  countries  of  Europe,  which 

*  are  arrived  at  that  corruption  of  manners,  that  perhaps 
'  fome  fevere  moralifts  will  think  it  had  been  more  ne.dful 

*  for  me  to  perfuade  the  men  of  this  age  to  continue  men, 
'  than  to  turn  philofopfv  rs. 

'  But  in  this  hiffory  I  will  forbear  all  farther  complaints, 
'  which  were  acceptable  to  the  humour  of  this  time,  even  in 
'  our  divine  and  moral  works,  in  which  they  are  nfcettary. 
'   I  therefore  return  to  that  which  I  undertook,  to  the  aaree- 

*  ablcnefa  of  this  defi   n  to  ell  conditions  and  degrees  j£our 

*  nobility.     If  they  require  fuch  ftudies  as  are  proport' 

'  abie  to  the  greatnefs  of  their  titles,  they  have  here  thofe 
'  things  to  confider,  from  whence  even  they  themfelves 
'  fetch  the  diflinctions  of  their  gentility.  The  i  tjri  j  1  , 
1  the  plants,  the  ttones,  the  planets,  the  animals,  they  bear 
'  in  their  arms,  are  the  chief  inftruments  of  heraldry,  by 
1  which  thofe  houfes  are  exalted  above  thofe  of  the  vulgar. 
'  And  it  is  a  fhame  for  them  to  boaft  of  the  bearing  of  thofe 

*  creatures  they  do  not  underftand.  If  they  value  the  anti- 
1  quity  of  families  and  long  race  of  pedigrees,  what  can  be 
'  more  worthy  their  consideration  than  all  the  divers  linc- 
'  ages  of  nature?  Thefe  have  more  proof  of  their  ancient 
'  defcent*than  anv  of  them  can  fhew.  I'or  they  have  all 
'  continued  down  in  a  right  line,  from  caufe  to  eft'edt,  fron 

*  the  creation  to  this  day.     If  they  fhall  confine  themfelves' 

*  to  the  country,  they  have  tiiis  for  their  cheap  divtrfion. 
'  If  they  return  to  the  city,  this  will  afford  thcrn  in  every 
1  fhop   occafions    to    inform    their   judgments,    and 

*  NOT    TO    DEVOUR    THEIR    estates.      If   they   go    forth 

*  to  public  fervice,  to  tf.'_  leading  of  armies  or  navies,  they 
'  have  this  for  their  perpetual  counfellor,  and  very  often  for 
'  their  preferver.  There  are  fo  many  natural  and  mechani- 
'  cal  things,  to  be  accurately  obferved  by  the  greateft  cap- 
'  tains,  as  the  advantage*  of  different  arms  and  ammunitions, 
'  the  paflages  of  rivers,  the  ftrcights  of  mountains,  the  courfe 

*  of  tides,  the  figns  of  weather,  the  air,  the  fun,  the  wind, 
'  and  the  like;  that,  though  1  will  not  determine  the  know- 

*  ledge  of  nature  to  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  great  office 

*  of  a  general,  yet  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  will  often. 
'  prove  a  wonderful  affiftance  and  ornament  to  the  courfe 
'  of  glory  which  he  purfues.' 

EAST-INDIA  COMPANY.     See  Companies. 

The  laws  of  England  in  regard  thereto. 

No  perfon  may  trade  thither,  till  fufficient  fecuritv  be  given  to 
the  commiiTioners  of  the  cuftoms,  that  all  the  goods,  caufed  by 
them  to  be  there  laden,  fhall  be  brought,  without  breaking 
bulk,  to  fome  port  of  England  :  which  fecurity  the  Englifh 
Eaft-India  company  are  to  give  under  their  common  feal,  af- 
ter the  rate  of  2500L'  for  every  100  tons  they  are  let  at,  for 
every  fhip  by  them  fent  out,  according  to  the  form  prefcribed. 
9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap. 44.  feci:. 68.— 6 Ann.  cap.  3.  feci.  1. 
But  the  South-fea  company  may,  by  confent  of  the  Eaft-India 
company,*under  their  common  feal,  fend  yearly  to  Madagaf- 
car  four  fhips  to  take  in  negroes  to  be  tranfported  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  having  firft  given  fecurity  to  the  Eaft-India  company, 
not  to  trade  for  any  other  goods.  13  Geo.  I.  cap.  8.  fecr.  1, 
2,  3,  6,  7.  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  fe£i.  15. 
The  goods  imported  from  thence,  muft  be  brought  to  fome 
port  of  Great-Britain,  and  be  there  unladen,  and  be  openly 
and  publickly  fold  by  inch  of  candle,  upon  forfeiture  of  their 
9  B  value, 
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value.     9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  44.  feel.  68. — 6  Ann.  cap. 

3.  ica.  2. 

The  united  company  and  corporation,  impowcred  by  thefe 
acls,  are  to  have  the  whole,  fole,  and  exclufive  trade  to 
and  from  thence,  and  to  and  from  all  places  between  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  {freights  of  Magellan  for  ever:  but 
fubject  to  redemption  of  parliament  by  three  years  notice, 
after  the  25th  of  March  1780J  upon  the  expiration  whereof, 
and  repayment  to  the  faid  company  of  the  capital  flock  or 
debt  of  4,200,0001.  and  all  arrears  of  annuities  payable  in 
refpect  thereof,  their  right  and  title  to  fuch  trade  are  to  ceafe 
and  determine.  9  ami  10  Will.  III.  cap.  44.  feci:.  80. — 
3  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  feet.  9,  10,  1 1,  12.  17  Geo.  II.  cap.  17. 
ha.  2,  3,  14. 

rhe  trade  and  corporation  of  the  united  company  continued, 
although  their  fund  fhould  be  redeemed.  10  Ann.  cap.  28. 
feet,  u — 17  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  feci.  12,  15. 
Perfons  not  qualified,  going  or  trading  thither,  forfeit  the 
ihip  and  goods,  and  double  the  value  thereof:  one  fourth 
part  to  the  feizer  or  informer,  and  the  other  three  fourths  to 
the  ufe  of  the  company,  who  are  to  bear  the  charges  of  pro- 
fecution. 9  and  10  \ V ill.  II  I.  cap.  44.  feet.  80 — 13  Geo.  I. 
cap.  8.  feci.  3. — 3  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  feet.  9. — 17  Geo.  II. 
cap.  17.   feet.  12. 

Any  of  his  majefty's  fubjects  (not  lawfully  authorized)  going 
to  or  being  found  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  fhall  be  guilty  of  an 
lii'rh  crime  and  mifdemeanor,  and  may  be  profecuted  within 
fix  years,  and,  being  convicted  thereof,  fhall  be  liable  to  fuch 
penalty  as  the  court  fhall  think  fit.   5  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  feet.  1. 
—  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  feet.  1. — 9  Geo.  I.  cap.  26.  feet.  6. 
Every  perfon  fo  offending  may  be  feized  and  brought  to  Eng- 
land, and  committed  to  the  next  county  gaol,  byanyjuftice 
of  peace,  'till   fufficient  fecurity  be  given,  by  natural  born 
fubjects  or  denizens,  for  their  appearance  to  anfwer  the  pro- 
fecution, and  not  to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom  without  leave. 
5  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  feet.  2. — 9  Geo.  I.  cap.  26.  feet.  7. 
Perfons  trading  or  going  thither,  under  foreign  commiffions, 
forfeit  500L     5  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  feet.  3. 
The  South-Sea  company's  trade  to  any  of  the  limits  to  which 
they  are  intitled,  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  thefe  acts.    5  Geo.  I. 
cap^gi.  feet.  5. — 3  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  feet.  15. 
Goi&s  traded  for  contrary  to  law,  forfeited  with  double  the 
value.     7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.   feet.  3. 

Contracts  for  fhips  in  foreign  fervices,  to  trade  thither,  void. 
7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  feet.  2. 

Goods  not  belonging  to  the  company,  or  perfons  licenfed  by 
them,  fhipped  on  board  fhips  bound  thither,  or  taken  out  of 
fhips  from  thence,  before  their  arrival,  forfeited,  with  double 
the  value  ;  the  matter,  privy  thereto,  forfeits  ioool.  and  all 
his  wages.  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  feet.  4. 
Bills  of  complaint  may  be  exhibited  againft  illegal  traders,  for 
difcovery  thereof,  and  recovery  of  the  duty,  and  30  per  cent, 
to  the  company.  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  feet.  5. 
Officers  not  to  profecute  for  forfeitures  and  penalties,  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  directors  of  the  company.  7  Geo.  I. 
cap.  21.  feet.  7. 

The  Levant  company's  trade  to  the  Levant  feas,  not  to  be 
piejudiced  by  thefe  acts.  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  feet.  8.  3  Geo.  II. 
cap.   14.   feet.  16. 

Goods,  of  the  product  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  may  not  be  im- 
ported into  any  place  belonging  to  the  Britifh  crown,  unlefs 
fhipped  from  Great-Britain,  on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods, 
or  their  value:  officers  of  the  cuftoms  conniving  thereat,  or 
delaying  profecution,  forfeit  500I.  and  rendered  incapable. 
7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  feet.  9. 

None  of  his  majefty's  fubjects  may  contribute  to,  or  promote 
thceftablifhing,  or  carrying  on  any  foreign  company  trading 
to  the  Eaft-Indies,  from  any  part  of  the  Auftrian  Nether- 
lands, or  any  other  place,  upon  forfeiture  of  their  fhare  in 
fuch  company,  with  treble  the  value:  one  third  part  thereof 
to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  and  two  thirds  to  the  ufe  of  the 
company,  if  they  inform  or  fue,  otherwife  one  third  part  of 
fuch  two  thirds  to  the  ufe  of  the  informer  or  fuer.  9  Geo.  I. 
cap.  26.   feet.  2. 

Bills  of  complaint  may  be  exhibited  for  the  difcovery  of  of- 
fence';, and  recovery  of  the  fingle  value  only;  one  third  part 
for  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  and  the  other  two  thirds  for  the 
ufe  of  the  company.  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  26.  feci.  2. 
But,  if  a  common  informer  declares  his  intention  of  profe- 
cution at  law,  and,  inftead  thereof,  the  directors  fhall  chufe 
to  have  it  commenced  by  bills  of  complaint,  they  are  to  allow 
him  one  third  of  the  aforefaid  two  third  parts.  9  Geo.  I. 
cap.  26.   feet.  3. 

Any  of  his  majefty's  fubjects  accepting  of  any  fhare  in  truft, 
or  knowing  any  other  fubject  to  have  any  intereft  or  (hare  in 
any  foreign  company,  not  difcovering  the  fame  to  the  united 
company,  within  fix  months,  fhall  forfeit  treble  the  value  of 
fuch  fhares,  or  one  year's  imprifonment.  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  26. 
feet.  4. 

But  m  -luntary  difcovery  to  the  directors  in  writing, 

within  the  time  afore  limited,  to  have  a  moiety  of  the  for- 
feiture.     9  Geo.  I.  cap.  26.  feet.  5. 

The  forfeitures  and  penalties  inflicted  by  the  adls  of  9  and 
10  Will.  III.  6  Ann.  5  Geo.  I.  and  thefe  acts  may  be  pro- 
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fecutcd  by  the  attorney-general,  the  united  company,  or  any 
officer  of  the  cuftoms :  one  third  part  to  be  for  the  ufe  of  his 
majtfty,  one  third  to  the  ufe  of  the  company,  and  the  other 

to  the  ufe  of   the  officers.     7  Geo.  I.    cap.  21.    feet.  6 

3  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  feet.  9. 

The  united  company  may  export  ftores,  provifions,  utenfils 
of  war,  and  neceffaries  for  their  garrifonj  and  fettlemcnts, 
free  of  duty,  provided  the  duty  would  not  have  exceeded 
300I.  in  any  one  year.  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  feet.  13. 
A  capias  in  the  firft  procefs,  may  be  iffued  for  offences  againft 
any  act  for  the  encouraging  and  fecuring  the  lawful  trade  thi- 
ther.    9  Geo.  I.  cap.  26.  feet.  8. 

The  duty  of  5I.  per  cent,  for  the  maintenance  of  ambaffadors, 
&c.  is,  after  29  September  1714,  repealed  for  goods  imported 
from  thence  by  the  Englifh  company.  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
cap.  44.  feet.  75,  76,  77. — 6  Ann.  cap.  17.  feet.  8. 
Wrought  filks,  Bengals  and  fluffs,  mixed  with  filk  or  herba 
of  the  manufacture  of  Eaft-India,  China,  or  Perfia,  and  cal- 
licoes  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or  dyed  there,  prohibited 
to  be  worn  in  Great-Britain  ;  and  are,  upon  importation,  to 
pay  only  the  half  fubfidy.  11  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  10. 
lech  1,  10. 

Such  goods  to  be  imported  into  the  port  of  London  only, 
and  there  regularly  entered,  upon  forfeiture,  and  500I.  11 
and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  feet.  3. 

After  entry,  to  be  fecurcd  in  proper  warehoufes,  approved  by 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms ;  and  not  to  be  taken  thence 
but  in  order  for  exportation,  and  until  fufficient  fecurity  be 
given  accordingly. 

Such  fecurity  may  be  difcharged,  upon  certificate  under  the 
common  feal  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  or  under  the  hands  and 
feals  of  two  known  Britifh  merchants,  at  the  place  where 
landed,  teftifying  the  fame,  or  upon  proof  that  the  o-oods 
were  taken  by  enemies  or  perifhed  at  fea.  11  and  12  Will. 
III.  cap.  10.  feet.  2. 

Such  bonds  not  profecuted  within  three  years,  nor  judgment 
obtained  within  two  years  after  profecution,  void.  8  Ann. 
cap.  13.  feet.  24,  25. 

Officers,  refufing  to  deliver  them  up  accordingly,  are  to  pay 
damage  and  treble  damages.  8  Ann.  cap.  13.  feet.  24,  25. 
Proprietors  may  affix  one  lock  to  every  warehoufe,  and  may 
view,  fort,  or  deliver  fuch  goods  for  exportation,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  warehoufe-keeper,  who  is  to  attend  at  all  feafon- 
able  times.  11  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  feet.  8. 
Found  in  any  place  other  than  in  the  aforefaid  warehoufes, 
are  forfeited,  and  upon  feizure  muft  be  carried  to  the  next 
cuftom-houfe,  and,  after  condemnation,  are  to  be  publickly 
fold  by  the  candle  for  exportation,  the  buyers  giving  fecurity 
accordingly  :  one  third  part  of  the  produce  of  fuch  fale  to 
be  paid  to  the  king,  and  the  other  two  thirds  to  the  feizer 
or  profecutor.  11  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  feet.  2. 
The  perfons  knowingly  harbouring  or  felling  fuch  goods,  are 
likewife  to  forfeit  200I.  one  third  to  the  king,  two  thirds  to 
the  profecutor.  11  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  feet.  2. 
The  place  of  the  manufacture  difputed,  the  proof  to  lie  upon 
the  owner.  11  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  feet.  4. 
Warehoufe-keepers  are  to  enter  in  a  book  every  cheft,  bale, 
and  number  of  pieces  therein  contained,  brought  into,  and 
carried  out  of  the  aforefaid  warehoufes ;  and  every  fix  months 
tranfmit  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  upon  oath,  an 
exact  account  thereof,  and  of  what  are  then  remaining,  in 
order  to  be  by  them  laid  before  the  parliament  in  the  firft  week 
of  every  feffion.  11  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  feet.  6. 
Within  one  month  after  the  aforefaid  account  has  been  trans- 
mitted, the  commiffioners  are  to  caufe  the  books  and  ware- 
houfes to  be  infpected,  and -the  account  examined  ;  and,  if 
it  appears  that  any  goods  have  been  illegally  delivered,  the 
warehoufe-keeper  is  to  forfeit  the  value  thereof,  and  500I. 
and  be  difabled  from  any  public  employment.  11  and  12 
Will.  III.  cap.  10.  feet.  6. 

Eaft-India  unrated  goods,  callicoes,  China  ware,  and  drugs 
of  the  product  of  Eaft-India,  or  China,  landed  or  taken  oul 
of  any  fhip  before  entry,  and  fecurity  of  the  duties,  or  with- 
out a  warrant  from  the  officers,  are  forfeited,  or  their  value, 
two  thirds  to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  who  is  to  bear  the  charges 
of  profecution,  and  one  third  to  the  feizer,  or  fuer.  2  and 
3  Ann.  cap.  9.  §  8.  3  and  4  Ann.  cap.  4.  §  11. 
Wrought  filks,  Bengals,  and  fluffs  mixed  with  filk,  or  herba, 
of  the  manufacture  of  Perfia,  China,  or  Eaft-India,  or  calli- 
coes painted,  dyed,  printed,  ftained  there,  imported  into  this 
kingdom,  and  fecured  in  warehoufes  (piirfuant  to  11  and  12 
Will.  III.  cap.  10.)  and  appearing,  upon  examination  by  the  I 
proper  officer,  to  be  ftained  or  damaged,  or  unfit  for  foreign 
markets,  unlefs  cleaned  and  refrefhed,  dyed,  glazed,  or  ca- 
lendered, may,  by  leave  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms, 
be  taken  out  to  be  fo  manufactured,  under  the  care  and  in  the 
cuftody  of  an  officer,  appointed  by  them,  bond  being  firft  I 
given  in  double  the  value,  to  return  them  again  within  the 
time  the  commiffioners  fhall  think  reafonable  to  limit. 
The  officer  to  be  paid  for  his  trouble  by  the  perfon  at  whofe 
rcqucft  the  goods  are  taken  out;  and  any  difpute  arifing  about 
his  allowance,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  commiffioners. 
15  and  16  Geo.  I.  cap.  31.  feet.  9. 

The 
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The  w.u choufe-  keeper,  in  the  account  of  the  goods  received 
into,  and  delivered  out  of  the  warehoufe  (which  he  is  directed 
to  keep,  and  tranfmit  to  the  cornrriiffioners  upon  oath  every 
fix  months,  liy  n  and  1  .>.  \\  ill.  III.  cap.  10.)  is  to  in  fiat 
an  iccount  of  all  goods  delivered  out  to  be  cleared,  &c.  in 
tfurfuance  of  this  act,  and  of  what  is  returned  to  the  ware- 
houfe, with  the  days  and  times  when,  and  of  what  is  remain* 
ing  in  the  car-  and  cuftody  of  the  officer  of  the  warehoufe. 
15  and  16  Geo.  11.   capi  21.   §  10. 

Any  officer  entrufted  with  the  care  and  cuftody  of  the  goods 
delivered  out,  and  not  returning  them  again  to  the  ware- 
houfe, is  to  forfeit  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  500I.  and  be 
for  ever  difabled  from  any  public  employment  for  the  future. 
15  and  id  Geo.  II.  cap.  31.  §  11. 

Eaft-India  goods  prohibited. 
*  Wrought  filks,  Bengals,  and  ftufFs  mixed  with  filk  orherba, 
of  the  manufacture  of  Pcrfia,  China,  or  Eaft-India,  and  cal- 
licoes  painted,  dyed,  printed,  or  framed  there,  which  have 
been  feized  as  forfeited,  being,  after  condemnation,  to  be 
fold  for  exportation  only;  therefore  the  exporter,  befides  paff- 
Hg  an  entry  as  foi  >ds,  mult,  before  (hipping,  give 

fctumy  for  the  due  cxpoitation. 

*   11  and  12  Will.  111.    cap.  10  §  2. 

25th  of  February,   1730. — No.  32. 
In  the  Goodfcllow  of  Hull,  'William  Miller  matter,  for  Rot- 
terdam. 

Thomas  Brooks. 

Three  pieces  of  Indian  tnfletics  -\  r^      ,  ,  .    «».  ,      . 

■c       j  j.      ,        ,1     .   u  1  Condemned  in  Michaelmas 

rourlndumdamalknij'ht-mowns  /  ,  ,-       ,      , 

r.  .-    ,        .  .b      °  I  term  17-20,  and  lor  the  due 

Une  piece  ol  cherriderrv   -    -     >  '•?  '     ,         cr 

Nc    ,.  I  exportation  whereot  iecun- 

me  remnant .  of  chmts    -  -      \ 
0  r      1  I  ty  is  £)""•> 

beven  pieces  of  pelongs    -    -     J  } 


liven. 


A  bond  for  the  exportation  of  prohibited  Eaft-India,  &c. 

goods. 
Novcrint  univerfi,  &c. 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  nth  and  12th 
years  of  the  reign  of  king  William  III.  intitled,  An  Act  for 
the  more  effectual  employing  the  poor,  by  encouraging  the 
manufactures  of  this  kingdom,  it  is,  amongft  other  things, 
e&acted,  That  all  wrought  filks,  Bengals,  and  fluffs  mixed 
with  (ilk  or  herba,  of  the  manufacture  of  Perfia,  China,  or 
Eaft-India,  and  all  callicocs,  painted,  dyed,  printed,  or 
ftaincd  there,  which  fhall  be  feized  as  forfeited  by  virtue  of 
that  act,  fhall  be  carried  to  the  next  cuftom-houfe,  and,  af- 
ter condemnation,  fhall  be  fold  for  exportation :  and  wheic- 
as  the  abovc-bounden  Thomas  Brooks  did,  on  the  28th  day 
of  January  laft,  buy,  at  a  public  fale  at  the  cultom-houfc  of 
the  port  of  Southampton,  three  pieces  of  Indian  taffety,  four 
Indian  damafk  night-gowns,  one  piece  of  chcrriderry,  nine 
remnants  of  chints,  feven  pieces  of  pelongs,  feized  bv  A.B. 
uid  condemned  in  his  majefty's  court  of  Exchequer  in  Mi- 
rhaclmas  term  1730,  (being  of  the  fpecies  and  manufacture 
n  the  faid  act  mentioned)  and  this  day  entered  outwards  in 
lis  name,  on  board  the  Goodfellow  of  Mull,  William  Miller 
natter,  for  Rotterdam. 

*  Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  That  if,  in 
aurfuance  of  the  faid  act,  the  laid  goods,  and  every  part 
:hercof,  fhall  be  really  and  truly  exported  into  parts  beyond 
:he  feas,  and  no  part  thereof  be  relanded,  or  unfhipped,  with 
ntent  to  be  relanded  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain :  and,  if 
he  abovc-bounden  Thomas  Brooks  and  William  Miller  fhall 
ikewife  bring  a  *  certificate  under  the  common  feal  of  the 
rhief  magiftrate,  in  any  place  or  places  beyond  the  feas,  or 
inder  the  hands  and  feals  of  two  known  Englifh  merchants 
lpon  the  place  where  the  faid  goods  fhall  be  landed,  teftify- 
ng,  that  fuch  goods,  and  every  part  thereof,  were  there 
anded:  or,  in  cafe  fuch  goods  fhall  be  taken  by  enemies,  or 
>erifh  in  the  feas,  fhall  make  due  proof  thereof  by  credible 
nrfons,  before  the  commiffioners  of  his  majefty's  cultoms  : 
hen  this  obligation  to  be  void,  or  elfe  to  remain  in  full  force 
,nd  virtue. 

*   11  and  12  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  §  2. 

Jut,  if  the  goods  are  to  be  exported  to'Ireland,  then  that 
art  of  the  bond  which  is  inferted  after  this  mark  *,  mult  be 
aade  as  follows : 

^nd  whereas  by  a  claufe  in  an  act  made  in  the  fifth  year  of 
he  reign  of  his  late  majefty,  intitled,  *  An  act  againft  the 
landeftine  running  of  uncuftomed  goods,  and,  for  the  more 
ffectual  preventing  of  frauds  relating  to  the  cultoms,  it  is 
pacted,  That  no  bond  given  for  the  exportation  of  coffee, 
ea,  or  other  certificate  goods  exported  to  Ireland,  fliall  be 
elivercd  up  until  a  certificate  fhall  be  produced  under  the 
.ands  and  feals  of  the  collector,  comptroller,  and  furveyor  of 
he  cuftoms,  of  fome  port  in  Ireland,  or  any  two  of  them. 
*  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  11.   §  5.  9  Ge«.  I.  cap.  8.  §  8. 

Jow  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  That  if,  in  pur- 
aance  of  the  faid  acts,  the  faid  goods,  and  every  part  thereof 
lall  be  really  and  truly  exported  into  fome  port  in  Ireland, 
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and  no  part  relanded  or  unfhipped  with  intent  to  be  relanded 
in  any  part  of  Great-Britain  :  and,  if  the  above-bounden 
Thomas  Brooks  and  William  Miller  fliall  likewife,  in  fi  . 
months  after  the  date  hereof,  produce  a  certificate  under  the 
hands  and  feals  of  the  collector,  comptroller,  and  furveyor  of 
the  cultoms,  of  fome  port  in  Ireland,  or  any  two  o! 
where  the  laid  goodl  (hall  be  landed,  teftifying  that  the  (aid 
goods,  and  every  part  thereof,  were  there  1.  udtd  ;  or  (hall 
make  proof  by  credible  perfons,  before  rile  commiifii  1 
his  majefty's  Cuftom  ,  tfts  t  I  ..ere  taken  by  enemies, 

or  periihed  in  the  feat  :   then  ..:ion  to  be  void,  o»elfc 

to  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Thomas  Bivol 
William  Miller.  * 
Sealed  and  d  'ivered  in  prefence  of 

A.  B.   Collector. 

B.  C.  Comptr 

A  fhort  hiftory  of  the  Eaft-India  company. 

This  company  is  the  molt  flourifhing  trading  company  in 
the  kingdom,  as  likewife  one  of  the  grcatelt  in  Europe  for 
wealth,  power,  and  immunities;  which  appears  by  the  ftiips 
of  burden  thev  conltantlv  employ,  the  beneficial  Kttlements 
they  have  abroad,  their  large  magazines  and  ftorehoufes  for 
merchai  nd  tales  of  goods   at  home,  with  the  parti- 

cular laws  and  ftatutes  mad  •  in  their  favour. 
This  corporation  w.is  originally  formed  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  reij  n  of  qu  en  Elizabeth,  their  charter  bearing  date 
in  1599.  Their  charter  was  renewed  by  king  James  1.  and 
alio  by  Charles  II.  in  1662,  who  added  largely  to  their  pri- 
vileges.— This  is  the  foundation  of  the  company,  and  was 
Confirmed  by  king  Janus  II. 

The  fubferiptions,  or  (hares,  in  this  company,  were  only  of 
50I.  originally;  the  directors  having  a  considerable  dividend 
to  make  in  1676,  it  was  judged  eligible  to  add  the  profits  of 
the  flock,  inftead  of  withdrawing  them ;  whereby  the  (hareb 
were  doubled,  and  became  advanced  from  5CI.  to  iool. 
The  firft  capital  of  this  company  was  no  more  than 
369,8911.  5s.  which,  being  doubled  by  this  expedient,  a- 
niounted  to  739,7821.  ics.  which,  if  963,6391.  the  profits 
of  the  company  to  the  year  1685,  be  added,  the  whole  ltotk 
will  be  1,703,4221. 

The  company,  fuftaining  loffes  by  the  Dutch  in  India,  and 
by  the  Great  Mogul,  began  to  decline  at  the  Revolution. — 
The  war  with  France  put  it  into  fo  defperate  a  condition, 
that,  appearing  fcarce  poffible  to  be  fupported,  a  new  one 
was  erected. 

The  rife  of  this  new  company  was  occafioned  by  the  great 
cafe  of  the  old  one  being  taken  into  conlideration  by  the  par- 
liament, which  cafe  had  been  depending  fome  years. — Be- 
caufe  of  it's  intricacy,  it  had  been  firft  referred  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  the  king,  and  by  him  back  to  the  parliament  again 
in  the  year  1698;  when  the  old  company  offering  to  advance 
700,oool.  at  4  per  cent,  for  the  fervice  of  the  government, 
in  cafe  the  trade  to  India  might  be  fettled  on  them,  exclufive 
of  all  others,  the  parliament  teemed  inclined  to  embrace  their 
propofals. 

In  the  interim,  however,  another  body  of  merchant?-,  of 
whom  Mr.  Sheperd  was  the  chief,  and  who  were  fupported 
by  Mr.  Montague,  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  propofed  to 
the  houfe  of  commons  to  raife  two  millions,  at  8  per  cent, 
upon  condition  that  the  trade  to  India  might  be  fettled  on  the 
fubferibers,  exclufive  of  all  others  :  they  propofed  alfo,  that 
thefe  fubferibers  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  trade  in  a  joint  flock  ; 
but,  if  any  members  of  them  fhould  afterwards  defire  to  be 
incorporated,  a  charter  fhould  be  granted  to  them  for  that 
purpofe. 

The  parliament  judged  this  new  overture  not  only  to  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  government,  but  alfo  very  likely  to  fettle 
this  controverted  trade  on  a  better  foundation  than  it  was  on 
before:  wherefore  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  fettling  the  trade 
to  the  Eaft-Indies,  according  to  thofe  limitations,  and  fome 
further  refolirtions. — In  confequence  of  which,  the  old  Eaft- 
India  company  prefented  a  petition  againft  this  bill;  which, 
notwithftanding,  was  pafTed  in  fevour  of  the  new  company, 
who  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation,  dated  September  5, 
1698,  by  the  name  of  '  The  General  Society,  intitled  to  the 

*  advantages  given  by  an  act  of  parliament  for  advancing  a  fum 
1  not  exceeding  two  millions,  for  the-fervice  of  the  crown  of 

*  England.'  Whereby  the  fum  total  of  all  the  fubferiptions 
was  made  the  principal  flock  of  the  corporation ;  and  the  new 
company  became  invefted  with  the  fame  privileges  as  were 
granted  to  the  old  company  by  the  charter  of  king  Charles  II. 
However,  the  old  company  was  by  the  act  indulged  with 
leave  to  trade  to  the  Indies  until  Michaelmas  1701. 

The  fund  of  this  new  company  became  fo  confiderable,  and 
fubferiptions  were  carried  on  with  fuch  facility,  that,  in  lefs 
than  two  years,  the  company  put  to  fea  40  fhips  equipped  for 
it's  commerce ;  which  was  double  the  number  employed  by 
the  old  company  in  the  moft  flourifhing  times  of  it's  traffick; 
and  they  Cent  annually,  at  leaft,  a  million  fterling  in  fpecie 
to  the  Indies,  whereas  the  old  company  had  never  lent  above 
500,oool. 

The 
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The  two  companies  fubfifted  a  few  years  in  a  Op  a  rale  ftate, 
when,  having  a  due  regard  to  their  common  interefts,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  feveral  inconveniencies  that  might  other- 
wile  have  happened,  both  to  themfelves  and  the  nation  in 
o-cneral,  they  agreed  upon  feveral  articles  for  their  union. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1702,  a  new  charter  of  union  was 
granted  the  two  companies  by  queen  Anne,  under  the  name  of 
The  United  company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies, 
which  was  effentially  the  fame  with  thofe  of  king  Charles  and 
king  William  ;  becaufe,  by  the  union  they  adopted  all  the 
regulations  made  for  the  government  of  the  old  company :  fo 
that  the  united  company  fhould  rather  be  deemed  the  old  com- 
pany continued,  than  a  corporation  creeled  upon  a  different 
eftablifhment.  Which  charter  being  fince  expired,  another, 
with  new  powers,  was  granted  them,  'till  17  30;  and,  in  the 
17th  year  of  king  George  II.  was  continued  until  the  25th 
of  March,  1780 ;  when,  on  three  years  notice,  and  repay- 
ment of  the  capital  ftock  borrowed  by  the  government,  and 
the  annuities,  the  company's  right  to  the  fole  and  exclufive 
trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies  is  to  ceafe  and  determine. 
To  the  2,000,000!.  advanced  by  the  new  company  to  Wil- 
liam III.  the  united  company,  in  the  6th  year  of  queen  Anne, 
lent  the  government  i,200,oool.  more,  which  made  their 
whole  loan  amount  to  3,200,000!.  being,  what  may  properly 
be  called,  the  capital  ftock  of  the  company :  the  hrft  loan  of 
2,0oo,oool.  was  fecured  by  the  government,  out  of  the 
duties  upon  fait,  and  the  additional  ftamp  duties,  granted  in 
the  9th  and  10th  years  of  William  III.  chargeable  with  the 
payment  of  i6o,oool.  as  a  yearly  fund  for  paying  the  In- 
tereft  at  8  per  cent,  but  by  the  act  of  the  3d  of  George  II. 
this  annuity  of  i6o,oool.  was  reduced  to  128, cool,  and  tranf- 
ferred  as  a  charge  upon  the  aggregate  fund;  and,  in  1749,  it 
was  reduced  to  3'-  per  cent,  until  Chriftmas  1757,  and  after 
that  to  3  per  cent.  But,  befides  this  3,200,0001.  there  is 
a  million  more  due  by  the  public  to  this  company,  being 
lent  by  them  at  3  per  cent,  in  the  faid  17th  year  of  king 
George  II. 

In  regard  to  the  ceconomy  and  policy  of  this  company*  all 
perfons,  without  exception,  are  admitted  members  thereof, 
as  well  foreigners  as  natives,  men  and  women;  with  this 
circumftance,  that  500I.  in  the  ftock  of  the  company,  gives 
the  owner  a  vote  in  the  general  courts,  and  2000I.  qualifies 
him  to  be  chofen  a  director.  The  directors  are  24  in  number, 
including  the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  who  may  be 
re-elected  for  four  years  fucceffively.  They  have  falaries  of 
150I.  a  year,  and  the  chairman  of  200I.  The  meetings,  or 
courts  of  directors,  are  to  be  held,  at  leaft,  once  a  week ; 
but  are  commonly  oftener,  being  fummoned  as  occafion  re- 
quires. 

Out  of  the  body  of  directors  are  chofen  divers  committees, 
who  have  the  peculiar  infpection  of  certain  branches  of  the 
company's  bufinefs  ;  as  the  committee  of  correfpondence, 
committee  of  buying,  committee  of  the  treafury,  committee 
of  warehoufes,  committee  of  fhipping,  committee  of  accounts, 
committee  of  private  trade,  committee  of  the  houfe,  and 
committee  to  prevent  the  growth  of  private  trade. 
This  company  is  not  only  granted  an  exclufive  privilege  of 
trade  to  the  Indies,  and  other  extraordinary  conceffions  from 
the  government,  by  their  charter,  but  there  are  feveral  acts 
of  parliament  made  in  its  behalf,  whereby  all  the  Britifh  fub- 
jects are  reftrained  from  going  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  but  in 
virtue  of  a  licence  granted  bv  the  company,  to  fuch  who  are 
called  free  merchants,  and  trade  in  the  Indies  from  port  to 
port. — The  Britifh  fubjects,  likewife,  are  prohibited  from 
procuring,  or  acting  under  any  foreign  commiffion,  for  fail- 
ing to,  or  trading  there ;  or  from  fubferibing  to,  or  pro- 
moting any  foreign  company,  for  trading  there,  under  fevere 
penalties. 

Remarks. 
Under  the  article  Dutch  East-India  Company,  the 
reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  we  have  fhewn  what  extra- 
ordinary power  and  dominion  that  republic  hath  obtained  in 
Alia,  in  confequence  of  that  noble  and  glorious  eftablifh- 
ment; and  which  hath  not  a  little  contributed  to  augment 
the  empire  of  that  ftate  in  Europe  alfo.  From  confider- 
ing  what  has  been  faid,  under  the  articles  France,  Por- 
tuguese East-India  Company,  and  that  of  the  East- 
India  Trade  in  general,  we  fhall  be  able  to  make 
a  tolerable  judgment,  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  interefting 
for  England  to  continue  to  uphold  and  maintain  their 
fhare  in  this  commerce,  by  means  of  a  well  conftituted 
company,  with  the  like,  or  more  extenlive  privileges  and 
immunities,  than  what  the  prefent  Eaft-India  company  of 
this  kingdom  enjoys.  And  without  having  a  pretty  minute 
and  circumftantial  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  trade  of  the 
other  European  potentates  in  Ana,  and  all  the  emolument 
and  empire  they  derive  therefrom,  we  cannot,  it  is  prefumed, 
be  capable  of  judging,  as  we  ought,  of  this  important  matter. 
Some  have  not  fcrupied  to  fuggeft,  that  the  trade  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies  is  a  lofing  trade  to  Europe  in  general ;  and  even, 
that  no  nation  ever  gains  by  it.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  is 
fomething  extraordinary,  that  all  the  principal  European  po- 
tentates mould  be  fo  infenfible  to  their  intereft,  as  zealoufly 
to  cultivate  and  promote  a  traffic  that  is  detrimental  to  them : 


it  1-  Hill  more  to  be  admired,   il  thi    i;   fuch  a  lofing  an 
jarious   trade,    that,    neverthekfs,    new   ftate:;   are  ardentlj 

ftruggling   to  obtain  a  footing  in  it:    they  all  carry  the 

on  too,  by  the  fame  means;  that  is  to  fay,  by  jbint-ftock  eju 

clufive  companies,  with   fiich   privileges  and  immunit 

fhall  give  them  a  degree  of  weight  and  influence,  in  th 
of  the  world,  in  fbme  meafure  proportionate  to  thofe  1 
other  European  powers  poffefs;   in  order  to  maintain   I 
balance  of  trade  and  intereft  among  the  natives,  as  ma 
vent  any  one  potentate  engrofling  the  whole  to  thei 
For,  was  the  whole  of  this  commerce  in  the  hand'>  of  any  one 
European  ftate,  however  ruinous  Come  may  imagine  t.  is 
to  be,  it  feems  more  likely   to  enable  fuch  ftate   to  Lam  the 
univcrfal  empire  and    maftery  over  ail  Europe,  and'tlvjicby 
give  law  to  the  whole  world. 

Wherefore,  it  feems  to  be  for  the  intereft  of  all  the  chief 
powers  of  Europe,  not  to  permit  any  one  of  them  to  obtain 
too  great  an  attendant  in  this  traffic,  but  to  endeavour  to 
take  lome  fhare  therein.  The  queftion  then  lies,  whirl]  are 
the  moll  eligible  mealures  for  a  ftate  to  purfue  to  that  end  ? 
While  all  other  nations  make  ui'e  of  powerful  joint-ftoek  cor- 
porations, and  thole  endowed  with  weighty  immunities  and 
encouragements  from  their  refpective  ftates';  it  does  n< 
politic,  in  any  of  the  reft,  to  reject  the  like  mean- 
does  not  appear  very  likely,  that  a  regulated  company,  with- 
out a  joint-ftock,  fhould  lo  effectually  ballancc  the  vveiyht  of 
many  others  in  the  Indies  with  large  joint  capitals  and  exclu- 
five privileges ;  much  lefs,  perhaps,  would  they  be  capable 
of  making  any  head  againft  them,  or  participating  of  any  to- 
lerable fhare  of  that  commerce,  provided  the  trade  was  abfo- 
lutely  free  and  open  to  all  the  fubjects  of  any  one  trading 
ftate,  with  a  regulated  company,  without  a  joint  trading 
fund,  and  without  a  degree  of  ftrength  and  dominion,  by 
forts,  caftles,  &c.  fomething  proportionate  to  thofe  of  other 
powers :  no  trading  nation,  without  thofe  advanta 
India,  could  be  upon  an  equality  with  thofe  who  poffeiTcd 
them ;  and  confequently  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  carry  on 
fo  lucrative  a  commerce.  The  better  to  illuftrate  my  mean- 
ing, permit  me  to  make  ufe  of  a  familiar  comparifon,  derived 
from  the  prefent  military  fyftem,  that  is  about  to  take  place 
all  over  Europe  :  the  king  of  Pruffia,  if  I  remember  right, 
was  the  firft  prince  who  inuoduced  a  new  military  difcipline 
in  his  armies,  with  a  view,  on  occafion,  to  give  them  fupe- 
rior  advantages  thereby  over  an  enemy,  in  the  time  of  action. 
— When  other  powers,  who  arc  upon  the  qui  vive,  v.^re 
fenfible  of  the  inequality  they  might  have  in  combat  with 
armies,  difciplined  in  a  manner  fo  highly  fuperior  it  feems, 
do  we  not  find  that  the  other  powers  of  Europe  are  linking  in- 
to the  fame  military  exercife,  in  order  to  be  upon  an  equality 
in  regard  to  difcipline  ?  And,  if  the  fame  principle  is  not 
purfued,  with  refpect  to  the  commercial  intereft  of  ftates, 
thofe  who  are  inferior,  in  point  of  policy  in  conducting  any 
branch  of  trade,  to  others,  can  never  expect  to  be  equal  to 
them  in  profperity  therein :  on  the  contrary,  they  muft,  and 
will  ever  be  behind-hand  with  thofe  in  fuccefs,  who  are  before- 
hand with  them  in  power,  wifdom,  and  good  conduct. 
The  principal  objection  againft  our  Eaft-India  company  is, 
that  it  exports  our  filver;  but,  as  it  has  been  fhewn  under 
the  article  Bullion,  and  it's  references,  and  will  be  further 
fhewn,  under  the  head  of  Money,  that  it  is  for  the  Intereft 
of  the  kingdom  to  allow  a  free  exportation  both  of  gold  and 
filver,  the  force  of  this  objection,  we  apprehend,'  is  pretty 
well  obviated. 

Money,  as  a  proper  medium,  is  certainly  abfolutely  neceflar 
to  the  carrying  on  trade ;  for,  where  that  fails,  men  cannot  buyJ 
and  trade  immediately  ftagnates  ;    credit,  which  is  to  l'uppl 
that  detect,  is  only  the  expectation  and  affurance  of  money 
when  it  is  demanded  :    neverthelefs,  it  is  a  great  mii'akc. 
perhaps,  though  a  very  common  one,  to  think,  that  money  i 
the  caufe  of  a  good  or  bad  trade;  fince  it  is  not  money  that 
much  influences  trade,  as  it  is  trade  that  difcovers  th-.-  mom 
which  is  the  medium  whereby  trade  is  the  more  convenie 
managed,  but  not  the  fole  fource  from  whence   it  arifeS 
thus,  when  trade  is  quick  and  brifk,  then  money,  the  mediu 
is  more  in  view  than  when  it  is  otherwife ;   and  then, 
changing  hands  oftener,  an  hundred  pounds  makes  as  greai 
an  appearance  in  commerce  as  a  much  greater  fum. 
No  private  trader,  or  company,  fends  money  or  bullion  t 
other  countries,  but  with  a  view  to  gain  the  more  by  it.     I 
was  a  maxim  of  the  wife  prince  Ferdinand  the  Firft,  g. 
duke  of  Tufcany,  who  railed  the.  trade  of  his  fubjjets  to  a: 
incredible  height  from  nothing,  to  lend  them  money,  and  peri 
mit  them  to  fend  the  fame  out  of  his  dominions,   in  the  vva; 
of  commerce.     Mr  Mun,  a  very  fkilful  and  eminent  Engli 
merchant,  tells  u;;,  that  he  himfelf  experienced   the 
liberality,  upon  the  like  occafion,  who  lent  him  no  lefs  tha 
40,000  crowns  gratis,  although  he  knew  that  he  fhould  fen 
the  whole  away,  and  that  in  fpecie  too,  to  Turkey,  to  pu 
chafe  merchandiz'.' ;  the  duke  being  well  alTured,  fays  he,  tha 
in  the  courie  of  that  trade,  the  fame  would  return  again,  ac 
cording  to  the  Italian  proverb,  with  a  duck   in  the  mout! 
This  judicious  old  gentleman  further  informs  us,  that,  b 
this  policy,  the  duke  encouraged  trade  to  fuch  a  degree,  tha 
1  < 
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■This  Own  know!    I  -in,  which  was  only  a  poor  lit- 

tle town,  became  :i  fair  and  ilrong  city;  being,  in  his  time, 
become  the  molt  famous  place  of  commerce  in  all  Chriften- 
doin.  Well,  hut  if  this  commerce,  by  the  re-exportation 
of  the  merchandizes  we  import  from  thence,  is  not  only  be- 
neficial to  the  company,  but  to  the  general  trade  and  navi- 
gation of  the  kingdom  by  our  re-exportation  of  Fall-India 
mdize  ;  yet  it  will  be  afked,  whether  it  would  not 
prove  highly  more  fo,  if  it  was  laid  absolutely  free  and  open 
to  all  his  majefty's  fubjects  ;  experience  manifesting,  that 
m  of  trade,  and  the  annihilation  of  all  monopolies,  will 
ever  produce  greater  increafe  and  profperity :  This  maxim, 
in  the  general,  is  allowed  to  be  found  policy;  but,  in  the 
fcafc  before  us,  it  Seems  to  be  a  matter  of  no  little  doubt,  in 
relation  to  the  trade  of  the  Fall- Indies.  For, 
Although  the  government  Should  he  at  the  expence  of  fup- 
porting  and  maintaining  forts  and  caftles  there,  or  laid  a  duty 
Upon  the  trade  on  all  imports  or  exports,  ad  valorem;  yet,  it 
is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  fuch  meafurcs  would  not  enable 
the  Britifh  nation  to  maintain  that  weight  of  influence,  dig- 
nity, and  commerce,  that  either  the  Dutch,  the  French,  or  the 
Portuguefc,  at  prcfent  do:  nay,  fuch  is  the  peculiar  nature  of 
this  traffic,  that  a  mere  military  force,  capable  only  of  Support- 
ing  forts  and  garrifons,  might,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their 
cenduet,  be  more  liable  todeftroy,  than  cultivate  and  cement 
commercial  friendships,  upon  a  footing  equal  to  thofe  who 
wifely  constitute  a  proper  trading  intereft,  at  the  head  of  their 
military,  which  is  abfolutely  requifite  upon  thefe  occafions. 
A  regulated  company,  duly  Supported  by  a  Britifh  govern- 
ment, might  certainly  be  very  well  devifed  for  the  temporary 
fupport  of  a  general  freedom  of  trade;  but,  that  the  nation 
could  permanently  prcferve  fuch  a  distant  commerce,  any 
thing  like  what  the  mcaneft  of  our  rivals  therein  do,  I  have- 
never  yet  feen  fatisfactorily  proved  to  the  kingdom;  and,  un- 
til it  is,  I  muff,  for  my  own  part,  always  be  an  advocate  fur 
the  continuance  of  the  EaSl-lndia  company,  rather  with  ad- 
ditional power,  privileges,  and  immunities,  than  any  dimi- 
nution of  thofe  which  they  at  prcfent  poffefs.  Nay,  with  all 
deference  to  the  judgment  of  our  fuperiors,  in  matters  of  this 
nature,  I  muft  confefs,  that  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  difcern  the  dis- 
advantage that  could  arife  to  thefe  kingdoms,  if  oui 
India  company  were  equally  powerful  in  Afta,  even  with  that 
of  the  Dutch;  which  I  have  lately  Shewn  to  have  been,  and 
ftill  continues  to  be,  attended  with  unfpcakable  commercial 
emolument  to  the  Hollanders.  Sec  Dutch  Fast-India 
Company.  It  is  frequently  laid,  that  our  Fall-India  com- 
pany does  not  trade  and  exert  themfelves  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  charter  ;  but  that,  if  private  traders  had  the  unre- 
strained liberty  to  drive  this  trade  to  the  full  latitude  it  would 
admit  of,  they  would  leave  no  part  of  the  Indies  untraded  to; 
efpecially  all  that  are  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Britifh  rights. 

In  regard  to  the  company's  not  profecuting  this  commerce  to 
it's  extent,  as  is  pretended  that  the  fame  will  admit  of,  it  can- 
not proceed  from  a  deficiency  of  capital  or  credit;  and  what 
reafon  have  we  to  believe,  that  they  Should  be  backward  in 
augmenting  their  gains  to  the  utmoft  decree  in  their  power? 
A  company,  it  is  Said,  cannot  trade  at  fo  Small  an  cxpcncc, 
and  therefore  cannot  afford  to  trade  for  fo  fmall  profit,  as  pri- 
vate traders  can.  This  is  allowed  to  be  true,  in  the  general ; 
but,  before  this  matter  comes  to  be  confidered,  the  previous 
queilion  is,  whether  wc  fhould  enjoy  any  Share  at  all  in  this 
trade,  if  not  by  virtue  of  the  company's  forts  and  fettlements  ? 
The  cxtenfive  correspondence,  and  high  credit  of  this  com- 
pany in  the  Indies,  will  certainly  capacitate  them  to  traffic 
in  every  corner  of  that  part  of  the  world,  within  their  rights 
and  privileges,  where  they  can  be  gainers  ;  and  to  do  fo 
where  they  muft  be  lofers,  would  fhew  little  regard  to  the 
interelt  of  the  proprietors:  but  the  point,  if  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed, lies  here;  fuch  branches  of  trade,  by  which  the  com- 
pany either  cannot  gain  at  all  by,  or  are  not  fo  gainful  as 
others  they  prefer  to  engage  in,  are  actually  carried  on  by 
private  Britifh  merchants,  under  the  company's  licence  and 
authority ;  nor  is  the  company  very  fcrupulous,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowlege,  in  granting  Such  licences  to  perfons  of  re- 
putation; they  have  readily  granted  one  to  a  gentleman  I  had 
the  honour,  a  few  years  fince,  to  recommend  to  fome  of  the 
directors  of  that  company. 

We  are  aware  of  the  difference  between  a  general  freedom 
to  carry  on  a  trade  from  Europe  to  the  Eaft-Indies  by  Britifh 
fubjects,  and  a  licence  to  carry  on  a  coafting  trade  only  in  the 
Indies;  but  thofe  free  merchants  who  do  obtain  Such  licences, 
and  only  traffic  in  fuch  of  our  own  commodities  as  the  com- 
pany Shall  export,  very  amply  fupply  moft,  if  not  all  places 
therewith,  which  ar#  actually  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
company,  and  fometimes,  perhaps,  without  it.  It  is  true, 
there  are  fome  duties  paid  to  the  company,  in  aid  of  fupporting 
their  forts  and  fettlements ;  but  confiderably  more,  we  may 
prefume,  would  be  laid,  for  that  purpofe,  upon  all  free  Britifh 
traders  from  Europe,  Should  that  commerce  be  ever  made  free 
I  and  open  to  all  his  majefty's  fubjects. 
From  what  we  have  urged,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  fo 
much  as  infinuate,  that  the  toleration  granted  to  thofe  licenfed 
Vol.  I. 
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mri  chants,  can  be  attended  with  fuch  advantages  to  r. 
traders,  as  they  might  polfibly  reap,  under  tiie  <  ircumitan 
of  an  unrcftrained  free  and  open  traffic  to  All  i  one, 

and  all  other  parts  of  the  world:   the  difference,  wc  believe, 
would  be  very  great,  as  well  in  point  of  intereft  to  the  I: 
dom  in  general,  as  to  the  Separate  trader;  in  particular. 
what  is  to  be  dreaded  is,  that  if  we  fhould  be  induced  t' 
fo  diftant  a  trade  open,  while  our  formidable  rivals  therein 
carry  the  fame  on  by  joint-Slock  compani'.   ,  with  great  pub- 
lic encouragements,  privileges,   and  immunities,  we  fhould 
lofe  all   (hare   therein    whatl'ocvcr.      However,    when    other 
European  nations  lay  their  Eaft-lndia  trades  entirely  opert 
to  their  respective  fubjects,  we  may  venture,   I  prefume,   to 
follow  their  example  w  ithout  hazard  :  and  'till  then,  it  Seems, 
in   my  humble  judgment,  to  be  as  weak  and   abS'urd,  as  it 
would  be  to  Send  a  body  of  unarmed    and    unammunitioned 
men   into  the  field,  againft  the  like  number,  well  Supplied 
with  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition. 

To  purfue  this  point  a  degree  further,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  company. 

The  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  is  of 
the  laft  confequencc  to  the  nation  to  have,  from  time  to  time, 
diftinct  accounts  of  its  State  and  condition  :  which  could  not 
be  fo  well,  or  at  leaft  not  fo  cafily  received,  if  it  was  not  ma- 
naged by  a  joint-Stock  company  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
neceiTary  instructions  and  regulations  could  not,  with  fuch  fa- 
cility, be  any  other  way  a  The  conduct  of  all  other 
nations,  who,  whenever  they  have  adventured  to  interfere  in 
this  trade,  have  constantly  put  it  under  the  management  of 
fuch  a  company.  And  whoever  Shall  confidcr  how  things  arc 
to  be  distributed  and  conduch-d  in  the  Indies,  and  what  a  con- 
nection and  dependency  there  is  between  the  commerce  of  the 
ll-veral  countries  included  within  the  extent  of  the  EaSt-India 
Company's  charter,  will  cafily  difcern,  that  if  the  whole  trade 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  disjointed  number  of  Separate  trae 
and  not  under  the  management  and  direction  of  a  body  of  men, 
converfant  and  thoroughly  experienced  therein;  and  not  only 
capable  of  giving  judicious  directions,  but  duly  impow 
10  fee  thole  directions  carried  into  execution ;   it  does  not  teem 

probable  that  this  commerce  fhould  continue  ptofpera 
or  even  that  it  Should  at  all  lublilt. 

It  may  alio  be  conceived,  that,  if  the  poffeSfion  of  the  forts 
and  fettlements  were  in  the  crown,  and  the  management  of 
the  trade  only  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  it  could  not  but 
be  attended  with  numbcrlcfs  inconveniencics,  as,  indeed,  ex- 
perience Shewed,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  when  Bom- 
bay came  to  the  crown  by  his  marriage  with  the  Infanta  of 
Portugal;  and,  therefore,  both  thac  illand,  and  the  ifland  of 
St.  Helena,  have  been  granted  to  the  Eait-India  company, 
lor  the  fake  of  public  conveniency. 

\\  ■  may  likewifc  difcovcr,  from  the  difordcr  of  the  company's 
affairs  in  that  reign,  and  in  the  reign  of  king  James,  that  it  is 
highly  detrimental  to  this  commerce,  and  to  the  benefits  rc- 
fulting  from  thence  to  the  nation,  that  the  company  fhould  be 
immediately  under  the  power  of  the  crown,  fo  as  to  Stand  in- 
debted for  all  encouragement,  and  to  have  no  other  refource, 
in  cafe  of  grievances,  than  what  they  can  draw  from  royal 
power;  for  this,  on  the  one  hand,  renders  trade  precarious; 
and,  on  the  other,  intcrefts  a  great  body  of  people  in  the  Sup- 
port of  the  prerogative,  which  might  be  attended  with  con- 
lequences  injurious  to  the  comlitution. 
Experience  has  effectually  Shewn  the  mifchiefs  which  flowed 
from  the  fubiiftence  of  two  Eaft-lndia  companies  at  the  fame 
time  :  fo  great  they  were,  that  both  companies  Soon  became 
fenfible,  that  nothing,  but  the  union  of  their  interefts,  could 
poffibly  afford  a  proper  remedy.  Yet  we  conceive,  that  the 
laving  this  trade  open,  which  is  what  hath  been  often  con- 
tended for,  would  be  a  fcheme  big  with  it  ill  greater  evils  and 
inconveniencies,  becaule  it  would  be  at  the  bottom  a  multi- 
plication of  companies,  all  acting  upon  feparate  intereits, 
which  would  certainly  be  perpetually  clalhing  and  interfering 
with  each  other,  and  give  the  powerful  and  united  trie 
intereft  of  other  nations  opportunities  to  deftroy  them  all, 
and  lor  ever  extirpate  Britons  from  the  whole  Aliatic  traffic. 
So  that  as  all  other  countries  carry  on  this  trade  by  joint-Slock 
opulent  companies,  endowed  with  weighty  privileges  by  their 
respective  States,  there  does  not  feem  any  other  way  for  us 
to  preferve  the  trade ;  we  muft~either  fupport  the  Eaft-lndia 
company,  or  relolve  togive  up  our  commerce  to  the  i: 
Indies,  there  being  no  middle  courfe  for  us  to  fleer;  and,  from 
a  juft  fenfe  of  this,  we  may  prefume  it  was,  that  So  much  has 
been  done  by  parliament  in  favour  of  this  company,  and  fo 
many  new  powers  granted  them. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  for  the  intereft  of  the  public 
as  well  as  of  the  proprietors  of  the  company,  that  a  watchful 
eye  Should  be  had  over  this  company,  left  thofe  piivileges  and 
immunities  Should  be  abufed;  left  the  commerce  fhould  not 
be  conducted  as  well  for  the  interefts  of  the  nation,  as  that  of 
the  constituents  of  the  corporation.  And,  if  any  reafonable 
meafures  can  be  fuggefted  for  the  advancement  of  thefe  reci- 
procal interefts,  they  Should  be  laid  before  the  legifiature :  if 
the  company  do  not  extend  their  traffic  to  that  pitch  their 
charter  will  admit,  whereby  the  nation  and  proprietors  may 
9  C  receive 
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receive  the  full  benefit  intended  by  fuch  a  conftitutcd  com- 
pany: if  this  is  owing  to  want  of  greater  powers  and  immu- 
nities than  what  they  at  prefent  poflefs,  it  is  for  the  intcrcft 
of  the  public  that  thefe  powers  mould  be  enlarged:  or,  if  it 
can  be  made  appear,  that  many  beneficial  branches  of  trade 
may  be  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  their  charter,  even 
by  feparate  traders,  which  the  company  do  not  think  worth 
their  while  to  intermeddle  with:  if  this,  I  fay,  can  be  fully 
made  appear,  there  is  no  reafon  why  the  nation  fhould  loie 
the  benefit  thereof,  if  they  can  be  proved  to  be  nationally, 
as  well  as  privately,  beneficial.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
Such  branches  of  the  Eaft-India  trade,  as  the  company  do 
no*  engage  in,  would  prove  detrimental  rather  than  other- 
wife  to  the  kingdom;  the  public  is  ftill  the  more  indebted  to 
the  company  for  neglecting  fuch  trade. 

Upon  the  fuppofition  that  private  traders  could  make  it  ap- 
pear, that  they  could  vend   in   the  Eaft-Indies  much  larger 
quantities  of  our  native  Britifh  commodities  than  the  company 
do,  and  that  without  importing  much  larger  quantities  of  In- 
dia produce  and  manufactures,  in  confequence  thereof,  for 
home  confumption,  and  with  more  and  more  far  gainful  re- 
exportation: if  that  proportion  of  Eaft-India  commerce,  (aid 
to  be  neglected  by  the  company,  can  be  propofed  to  be  carried 
on  by  private  traders  to  the  intereft  of  the  nation,  and  no  way 
detrimental  to  the  company,  why  do  not  private  traders  apply  to 
parliament  with  fuch  propofition  ?  If  fuch  propofition  was  no 
way  injurious  to  the  interefts  of  the  company,  and  fuch  traders 
would  chufe  to  trade  to  certain  places,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
from  Europe,  under  the  licence  and  protection  of  the  company, 
there  is  no  reafon  to  believe,  but  a  Britifh  parliament  would 
be  induced  to  pay  all  due  attention  to  fuch  propofition;  pro- 
vided fuch  feparate  traders  would  make  fome  reafonable  allow- 
ance to  the  company  for  fuch  their  licence  and  protection. 
But,  if  thefe  branches  of  trade,  propofed  to  be  carried  on  by 
private  traders,  fhould  prove  no  additional  advantage  to  the 
nation,  but  only  take  fo  much  profit  out  of  the  fcale  of  the 
company  as  they  at  prefent  bring  into  the  kingdom,  where 
would  be  the  greater  national  emolument  by  fuch  propofition  ? 
As  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  direction  of  that 
honourable  company,  have,  by  their  long  experience  and  re- 
fidence  abroad,  obtained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Eaft- 
India  commerce;  fo,  if  any  greater  advantages  can  be  pro- 
pofed to  be  made  by  the  company,  in  conjunction  with  thofe 
of  the  public,  we  may  prefume,  from  the  known  honour, 
integrity,  and  judgment  of  thefe  gentlemen,  they  would  not 
neglect  them.    But,  if  there  fhould  be  any  beneficial  branches 
ef  commerce  capable  of  being  carried  on  by  the  company, 
and  which  may  have  efcaped  the  cognizance  of  thefe  honour- 
able gentlemen,  I  am  perfuaded  that  they  would  not  be  un- 
mindful, if  any  thing  fhould  be  candidly  laid  before  them  for 
the  intereft  of  the  trade  of  the  company,  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  the  nation,  and  private  traders  alfo. 
If,  upon  due  examination,  it  fhould  be  found  practicable  for 
the  company  to  open  a  direct  and  immediate  correfpondence, 
in  order  to  take  off  a  greater  quantity  of  our  commodities, 
as  hath  been   fuggefted,  either  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
or  by  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  or  by  any  other  reafonable 
meafures,  with  the  fouthern  continent;  it  is  reafonable,  that 
any  thing  of  this  kind  fhould  be  properly  recommended  to  the 
company  ;   and,  if  found  unexceptionable,  in  the  opinion  of 
competent  judges,  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  make  fuch  at- 
tempts;   or,  if  they  refufed,  that  any  private  perfons  might 
be  allowed  to  undertake  them,  and  have  fuitable  encourage- 
ments given  them  by  the  public.     For  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  this,  and  all  other  companies,  are  but  fo  many  corpora- 
tions endowed  with  powers  in  truft  for  the  public,  for  which 
they  are  and  muft  be  accountable  to  the  public;  and  alfo  be 
liable  to  fuch  alterations,  extenfions,  and  restrictions,  as  may 
render  them  more  ferviceable  to  the  public. 
The  popular  objections  againft  this  company  are  as  follow: 
The  firft  is  grounded  on  the  exportation  of  bullion,  which  is 
itated  thus  :  the  common  meafure  of  all  things  in  a  commer- 
cial way  is  filver,  and  confequently  the  great  criterion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  is  her  drawing  this  common  meafure 
from  other  nations ;  but  the  Eaft-lndia  trade  is  carried  on  by 
exporting  this  real,  this  intrinfic  wealth,  as  it  is  called  by  fome, 
which  never  returns,  but  is  employed  to  bring  back  things  that 
are  not  neceflary,  but  mere  inftruments  of  luxury. 
Before  we  proceed  to  anfwer  this  objection,  which  has  been 
done  in  fome  meafure  en  paffant,  it  may  be  requifite  previ- 
ously to  obferve,  that  the  necefiaries  of  life  are  in  every  coun- 
try, at  leaft  in  every  habitable  country :  and  it  is  to  what  fome 
call  luxury  that  all  trade  whatever  is  owing :    fo  that,  if  we 
admit  this  principle,  we  fhould  not  only  drink  fage  inffead 
of  green  tea,   but  make  ufe  of  honey  inftcad  of  fugar.     We 
mould,    in  fhort,    endeavour  to  cultivate  and  improve  the 
produce  of  our  own  country,  live  upon  it,  and  leave  all  the 
reft  of  the  world  to  fhift  for  it  Self. 

How  juft  a  maxim  this  would  be,  for  people  who  inhabit  an 
ifland,  and  how  reafonable  it  is  for  thofe  who  derived  moft 
of  the  bleflings  they  enjoy  from  trade  and  maritime  power  to 
talk  thus,  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  But,  if  once  we 
fet  this  objection  fo  far  afide,  as  to  allow  that  trade  is  a  com- 
mendable thing;  that  it  gives  bread  to  myriads  of  the  human 
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fpecics,  and  makes  the  country  wherein  it  flourishes  rich  and 
happy;  the  particular  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies  becon 
defenfible  as  any  other:  for,  if  exporting  of  bullion  do< 
impoveiifh  the  nation,  then  there  \:  no  weight  at  all  in  the 
objection  :  that  it  does  not  under  the  tircuinftances  of  the 
prefent  Eaft-india  trade,  may  be  thus  further  urged,  in  cor- 
roboration of  what  we  have  (aid  under  thefe  heads,  to  which 
we  have  referred  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
When  the  firft  charter  was  granted  to  the  Eaft-India  com- 
pany, this  evil  was  forefcen,  and  properly  guarded  againfl! 
by  a  provifo,  that  the  company  fhould  be  obliged  to  bring  in 
as  large  a  quantity  of  bullion  as  they  carried  out,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  voyages  made,  at  the  rifque  of  the  com-' 
pany.  In  reality,  therefore,  there  never  was  any  foundation 
for  this  complaint,  that  the  quantity  of  filver  in  this  king- 
dom fhould  be  diminifhed  by  the  Eaft-India  trade.  But,  by 
degrees,  and  as  this  commerce  increafed,  inftcad  of  impo- 
verishing, it  has  greatly  increafed  the  wealth  of  this  nation, 
by  bringing  in  on  one  hand  large  quantities  of  Silver  for  the 
Indian  merchandizes  re-exported,  and  detaining  here  on  the 
other  as  great  firms  of  money,  that  muft  otherwife  have  been 
exported  for  foreign  produce  and  manufactures ;  which  woulH 
have  been  worn  here,  if  we  had  not  been  better  and  cheaper 
fupplied  from  India. 

It  has  been  formerly  objected,  that  the  wearing  of  India 
piece-goods  prejudiced  our  own  woollen  and  filk  manufac- 
tures ;  but  this  in  a  great  meafure  has  been  cured  by  the  laws 
pafTcd  for  that  purpofe.  It  may  not  be  amifs,  however,  to 
obferve,  that  thofe  manufactures  are  chiefly  to  be  encourao-ed, 
which  contribute  to  exportation;  finCe  it  is  certain,  that  the 
cheaper  people  can  be  cloathed  here,  Jet  that  cloathing  come 
from  where  it  will,  the  cheaper  they  can  afford  to  work  : 
and,  it  is  the  cheapnefs  of  labour,  that  is  the  great  point  to 
be  ftudied  in  a  trading  nation  ;  for,  if  we  can  under-work 
other  nations  we  fhall  infallibly  undermine  their  trade,  and 
extend  our  own. 

Another  objection  ij,  that  even'  the  exportation  of  Indian 
goods  is  difadvantageous  to  the  nation,  becaufe  it  is  conjectured 
to  leffen  the  confumption  of  our  own  manufactures  in  thofe 
countries  to  which  the  produce  of  India  is  exported :  a  very 
ftrong  objection  this,  at  fiift  view,  and  yet  fallacious  at  thti 
bottom.  For  this  objection  fuppofes  whaj  is  manifeftly  falfe  -% 
it  fuppofes  that  it  depends  upon  our  exportation,  whether  the 
inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  to  which  we  fend  them,  fhall 
wear  the  manufactures  of  the  Indies  or  not :  but  it  is  noto- 
rious, that,  if  we-did  not,  the  Dutch  or  the  French  would 
fupply  them  therewith;  and  would  not  this  have  the  fame  ef- 
fect as  to  the  exclufion  of  our  manufactures  ?  Wherefore  the 
true  ftate  of  the  queftion  turns  here,  whether  we  fhall  take 
their  money,  or  their  goods,  for  Indian  commodities,  of 
whether  we  fhall  fubmit  to  let  them  lay  out  that,  or  part  withi 
thofe  for  Indian  commodities,  which  we  might  fupply  toother 
people  ?  Is  not  the  truth  of  this  ftill  further  confirmed,  from 
the  ardent  endeavours  of  all  thofe  powers,  who  are  Struggling 
to  have  a  direct  correfpondence  with  India,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain greater  quantities  of  the  goods  of  that  country;  and  does 
not  this  manifeftly  prove,  that  the  appetites  of  thofe  people 
for  thefe  things  were  fo  ftrong,  that  it  was  no  way  in  our 
power  to  check  or  correct  them  ? 

The  fole  objection  then  againft  this  commerce,  that  has  any 
real  weight,  feems  to  lie  here,  that  it  is  againft  the  intereft  of 
the  weftern  to  correfpond  with  the  eaftern  part  of  the  world. 
The  reafons  brought  to  prove  this  are  only  plaufible,  far  from 
conclufive. — It  is  faid,  that  the  ballance  of  trade  is  againft  us; 
that  we  import  the  commodities  and  manufactures  of  India, 
and  export  Silver  to  pay  for  them. — That  this  drains  Europe 
to  fuch  a  degree,  as  that,  Since  the  difcovery  of  the  paffage 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Indians  have  gained  from  the 
Europeans  upwards  of  two  hundred  millions  in  fiiver  ;  which 
immenfe  fum  they  poSTefs,  while  all  that  we  have  received 
from  it,  is  long  fince  loft  and  confumed. — This,  fay  fome  zeal- 
ous and  fanguine  writers,  who  generally  overfhoot  the  mark 
of  truth,  furKciently  proves,  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  weftern  part  of  the  world,  if  they  had  no  commerce  at 
all  with  the  eaftern;  and  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
Europe  in  general,  if  the  commerce  to  the  Indies  were  totally 
abolifhcd. 

Admitting  this  to  be  true,  how  does  it  concern  and  affect  us? 
are  we  the  legislators  of  Europe?  have  we  the  fie  volo  fie  ju- 
beo  in  our  power,  to  compel  the  Dutch  to  diffolve  their  com- 
pany, and  recall  their  Subjects  from  the  ladies  ?  Can  we  for- 
bid the  French  to  trade  to  the  Eaftrlndies,  or  even  the* 
powers  of  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  &c.  ?  Would  they 
not  all,  and  veryjuftly  too,  laugh  at  us  all  for  our  prcfumption? 
Muft  we  not  then  be  content  to  take  the  world  as  it  lies  be- 
fore us,  fince  the  humour  of  trading  to  India  cannot  be  ex- 
tinguished ?  We,  as  a  trading  nation,  muft  endeavour  fo  tt> 
manage  that  humour,  and  fo  to  conduct  that  commerce,  as 
that  both  may  turn  to  our  advantage.  It  certainly  is  for 
our  intereft  not  only  effectually  to  maintain  and  Support  the 
acquifitions  made  by  our  company  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
but  to  enable  the  company  to  enlarge  and  extend  their  power 
and  commerce;  while  the  reft  of  the  world  have  a  tafte  for 
thefe  commodities,  we  muft  engage  the  company  to  tafcc  off  as 

large 
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i  quantity  of  our  own  produce  and  manufactures  as  is 
boifiblc:  let  us  alfo  duly  ejicourage  the  exportation  of  fuch 
goods  and  manufactures  as  the  company  brings  home,  as  be- 
in/  "I  great  conlequence  to  the  trade  of  the  nation:  let  us  at 
all  events,  and  by  whatever  means-  it  can  be  done,  prevent 
the  fmuggling  of  Indian  commodities  into  thefc  kingdoms; 
for  fuch  as  promote  that  practice,  are  the  grcatcft  enemies  to 
our  commerce,  and  cannot  gain  a  tingle  lhiiling  without  rob- 
bing the  nation  of  five. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  evident  that  our  commerce  to  the 
Ealt-Indics  is  one  great  wheel  that  moves  many  other;  nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  reafon  for  diffatisfaction  at  feeing 
it  managed  by  an  exclufive  company,  which  is  now  confti- 
tuted  on  a  very  good  bafis  for  the  national  intcrefts ;  and, 
though  our  commerce  thither  is  carried  on  in  this  fhapc,  yet 

it  is  certainly  beneficial    to    the  kingdom    in  general. 

Nor  do  the  objections  againft  the  company  appear  to  be  of 
that  weight,  as  fome  warm  people,  who  feem,  I  am  afraid, 
to  be  too  much  milled  by  the  word  monopoly,  imagine; 
for  'tis  certainly  more  eligible,  that  a  body  of  our  <  wn  fub- 
jeets  fliould  cngrofs  the  advantages  arifing  from  this  trade, 
than  that  otlx  i  nations  fliould  monopolize  the  whole  to  them- 
felvts,  ami  leave  us  no  fharc  therein:  and  there  is  infinitely 
more  reafon  to  believe  that  this  would  be  the  cafe,  if  this 
trade  was  laid  open,  than  while  it  continues  in  the  hands  of 
a  powerful  and  opulent  company,  whofe  affairs  are  wifely, 
equitably,  and  honourably  conducted. 

It  imports  us,  at  this  juncture  more  than  ever,  to  be  well 
informed,  and  clearly  convinced  as  to  thefe  things;  becaufe 
moll  certain  it  is,  that  there  never  was  a  conjuncture  when 
the  thorough  undcrftanding  of  them  was  of  fo  great  confe- 
ouencc  to  the  public  interefts. 

In  our  confiderations  upon  the  nature  of  this  trade,  it  fliould 
he  forgot,  that,  fincc  the  Europeans  have  carried  it  on, 
their  (hipping  and  commerce  in  general  have  been  much  ex- 
tended ;  from  the  time  the  Portuguefe  difcovered  the  paflagc 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  face  of  Europe  has 
entirely  changed,  and  this  nation  in  particular,  has  grown 
infinitely  more  confidcrable,  in  comparifon  of  other  parti  of 
the  world,  than  it  was  before  we  engaged  in  this  commerce 
And, 

If  the  trade  of  the  Eaft-Indics  has  carried  out  fome  millions 
of  our  filvcr  wealth,  may  we  not  rcafonably  enough  alk,  how 
we  came  by  thole  millions?      Has  it  not  been  from  America 
and  the  Weftern  Indies!     And,   how  came  thefe  to  be  dif- 
covered?    VVas  it  not  by  fearching  out  a  new  paflagc  to  the 
Eaft-Indics?     If,  therefore,  by  carrying  on   the  commerce 
of  the  Eaft-Indies,  we  have  fallen  upon  another  commerce, 
which  has  not  only  fupplied  filver  fufficient  for  the  Eatt-India 
'ta.le,  but   likewile   brings  in   annually  an  immenfe  trcaiuie 
■fides,  there  can  be  no  pretence  for  imagining  that  Europe 
n  general  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  a  loler  by  carrying  on 
his  traffic.     Providence  feems  to  exclude  theft  narrow  no- 
ions,  and,  by  dividing  the  trealurcs  of  the  world  in  fuch  a 
nanncr  as  to  make  commerce  the  intcrcft  of  all  nations,   has 
irovided  effectually   againft   this   imaginary  evil  of  trading, 
till  we  have  nothing  wherewith  to  trade. 
Jefides,  the  Europeans  owe  many  other  great  advantages  to 
his  commerce  in  the  Eaft;  it  being  the  great  fupport  of  the 
maritime  power  of  Europe,  and  making  us  mailers  of  all  the 
jthcr  parts  of  the  globe ;  who,  if  it  had  not  been   for  this 
naritime  power,  might  long  fince  have  been  mafters  of  us. 
t  any  man   confidcr   the  wide  difference,  in  point  of  do- 
ninion,  number  of  fubjects,  and  whatever  elfc  contributes 
o  magnificence  and  power,  between  the  little  republic  of 
lolland,  and  the  great  empires  of  Turkv,   Perfia,  and  In- 
ia ;     and    remember,     that    this  commerce  has  rendered  a 
ompany,  in  that  little  republic,  formidable  even  to  all  thofe 
reat  and  mightv  empires,  and  capable  of  maintaining  her- 
lf,  and  protecting  her  concerns  againft  them  all:  thefe  facts 
cing  duly  attended  to,  do  they  not  irrefragably  demonftrate 
he  high  importance  of  this  commerce,  and  that  it  was  a  very 
ife  and  ri«;ht  meafurc  to  promote  and  encourage  it?     Can 
here  be  a  clearer  and  ftronger  demonftration  than  this,  which 
i  founded  on  experience  as  well  as  reafon  ?     Might  not  the 
oint   be   fafely  retted  here,  without  further  confideration  ? 
ee    the    Article    Dutch    East-India    Company,    the 
rticle    France,     and    East -India    Trade    in    ge- 
eral. 

eforc  we  leave  this  point,  we'll  take  leave  only  to  obferve, 
lat,  if  the  intereft,  weight,  and  power,  of  our  Eaft-India 
ompany  can  be  further  promoted  in  Afia  than  it  is,  it  cer- 
"nly  mull  prove  proportionably  to  the  benefit  and  advantage 
f  the  public  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  corporation  in  par- 
cular.  Nay,  if  ever  the  time  fhould  come,  from  a  change 
the  circumftances  of  the  European  commerce,  that  it  may 
e  judged  expedient,  by  a  Britifh  legiflature,  to  lay  this  trade 
bfolutely  open,  the  more  the  Britifh  intereft  is  advanced  by 
he  company  before  fuch  a  change  fhould  take  place,  would 
t  not  tend  the  more  to  the  intereft  of  private  traders  in  ge- 
feal,  when  they  fliould  take  poffeffion  of  that  traffic?  That 
t  certainly  would,  no  man,  who  confiders  the  matter  with 
andor  and  dilpallion,  will  gainfay. 


The  Dutch  have  done  every  thing  to  increafe  their  do 
in  Alia;  and,   having  prodigious  numbers  of  the  nativi 
habitants    under  their  power,  have  introduced  the  European 
<  ufloms,  modes,  and  habits,  among  great  numbers  of  them. 
By  which  means  they  have  obtained  not  only  a  greater  vc-m 
lor  European  manufactiu  eneraJ  amongft  the  na 

Aliatics  than  any  oth<  I  it.it--  th.it  trades  there,  but  as  great  a 
quantity,  perhaps,  as  they  all  do  together. — Could  our  Eaft- 
India  company  be  effectually  enabled  to  bring  the  natives,  in 
like  manner,  under  their  controul  and  authority,  what  im- 
menfe quantities  of  our  Britifh  commodities  and  manufactures 
might  we  no',  alio  vein!  in  this  Eastern  Commerce  ? 
Could  this  be  done  before  the  trade  lhould  be  laid  open, 
what  unfpcakable  emolument  would  arile  to  private  traders, 
and  to  the  kin,; Join  in  general,  in  confideration  of  fuch  ad- 
ditional profperity  to  the  company? 

Further  R  ,  how  far  the  Eaft-India  company  may  be 

inftruincntal  to  increafe  the  trade  of  the  nation. 
The  mere  cflablifhmcnt  of  forts,  fcttlements,  and  factories, 
upon  the  fca-coafts,  do  not  feem  to  be  fo  well  calculated  for 
an  extenfive  commerce,  as  having  populous  colonics  under 
dominion;  which  are  governed  by  principles  and  maxima 
fubfervient  to  the  intereft  of  the  mother-country.  But,  how- 
ever impracticable  it  may  appear  to  fome,  to  increafe  the 
power  of  our  1  Company  in  Afia,  and  thereby  rendu 

them  capable  of  exporting  far  greater  quantities  of  our  na- 
tive produce  and  manufactures  than  thev  at  prefent  can  ; 
yet  there  is  one  very  great  advantage  that  this  company,  I 
apprehend,  may  be  initrumcntaj  to  procure  to  thefe  king- 
doms, before  ever  it's  annihilation  (hall  be  thought  of;  and 
which,   perhaps,  never   can  be  accompli:1  effectually 

■mplifhcJ,  but  by  the  means  of  to  powerful  and  opulent 
a  companv. 

The  matter  I  would  humbly  prefume  only  to  fugged  at  pre- 
fent, is  (imply  thii ,  vis. 

That  whereas  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  Inland 
Trade  to  AFRICA  hath  hitherto  been  but  very  tiiflingly 
cultivated  by  any,  or  all  the  European  powers,  who  are 
therein  interefted,  in  companion  to  the  extent  the  fame  will 
admit  <t,  .md  whereas  the  principal  obftruction  hereunto, 
be  the  great  attention  that  thefe  p<  ■  chofe  t) 

to  that  unnatural,  unjuft,  cruel,  and  barbarous  commerce, 
J  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  little  regard 
that  has  been  given  to  a  natural,  juft,  humane,  and  civilized 
commerce  with  pie;  and  whereas  the  trade  to  Africa, 
with  refpecl  to  thefe  kingdoms,  feems  even  yet  to  remain  un- 
it ttled,  as  being  again,  accorJin  ^  to  report,  to  be  brought  under 
the  confideration  of  parliament:  it  is  humbly  propofed: 
(i.)  That  every  branch  of  the  trade  to  Africa,  excepting 
that  which  is  commonly  called  the  flavc-trade,  (hall  be  given 
to  the  Eaft-India  company  by  act  of  parliament,  with  an  ex- 
clufne  privilege  for  years;  with  fuch  other  encourage- 
ments and  immunities  as  to  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  fhall 

meet. 
(2.)  That  the  forts  and  caftles  in  Africa,  and  every  thing 
thereto  appertaining,  which  belongs  to  the  public,  be  vefted 
in  the  Eaft-India  company,  and  the  annual  fupport  which 
is  now  allowed  by  parliament  to  the  prefent  African  companv, 
fhall  be  granted  to  the  faid  Eaft-India  company,  in  order  the 
better  to  enable  them  to  fupport  and  maintain  thofc  forts  and 
caftles  already  erected  in  Africa. 

(3.)  That  any  one  or  more  of  thofe  forts  upon  the  coafr  of 
Africa,  except  Cape  Coaft-Caftlc  upon  the  Gold-Coaft,  or 
James  Fort  in  the  River  Gambia,  be  vefted  in  the  private  and 
feparate  Britifh  traders,  in  order  the  better  to  accommodate 
them,  in  their  carrying  on  the  flave-trade;  which  forts  fhall 
be  duly  maintained  and  fupported  by  the  Eaft  India  company, 
at  the  ftated  fum  of  10,000 1.  per  annum. 
(4.)  That  the  whole  flave-trade  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
feparate  Britifh  traders  j  and  that  the  Eaft-India  company 
fhall  have  no  toleration  whatlbever  to  interfere  therein,  with 
the  intereft  of  the  feparate  Britifh  traders. 
(5.)  That  every  other  branch  of  the  African  Trade  fhall  be 
folely  under  the  controul,  direction,  and  management  of  the 
faid  Eaft-Indfa  company. 

(6.)  That- the  Eaft-India  company,  when  polTeffed  of  thefe 
additional  powers  and  privileges,"fhall  be.diftinguifb.ed  by  the 
name  of  The  Royal  Eaft-India  and  African  Company,  or  bv 
whatever  other  appellation  the  wifdom  of  parliament  may- 
judge  the  more  eligible. 

(7.)    The  one  half  of  the  commodities  ad  valorem,  to  be 
vended  in  Africa  by  the  faid  Royal  Eaft-India  company,  fhall 
be  of  Britifh  produce  and  manufacture,  and  the  other  half  of 
the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 
(8.)   That  the  faid  Royal  Eaft-India  and  African  company 

fhall  be  obliged  to  erect  inland  forts  and  factories  at  their 

own  expence,  in  order  to  facilitate  trade  between  the  moft  in- 
terior parts  of  Africa  and  the  fea-coaft. 

Remarks. 
If  the  whole  African  trade,  except  that  part  commonly  called 
the  flave  trade,  was  abfolutely  vefted  in  the  Eaft-India  com- 
pany,' 
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pany,  upon  fome  reafonable  terms  and  conditions,  there  is  ho 
doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  trade  would,  by  means  of  fo 
powerful  and  wealthy  a  company,  be  carried  on  to  the  very 
center  of  that  great  extended  and  populous  country:  and 
what  immenfe  quantities  of  our  own,  as  well  as  of  the  Eaft- 
India  commodities,  might  be  vended  among  thefe  people,  is 
not  eafy  to  fay;  efpecially  if  thefe  negro  people  could  be  gra- 
dually civilized,  and  brought  generally  to  wear,  and  otherwife 
confume  the  European  and  Indian  commodities.  But  it  can 
never  be  expected,  without  the  erection  of  interior  forts  and 
factories;  and  thofe  duly  maintained  and  upheld  by  a  power- 
ful company,  with  a  large  joint  trading  ftoclc,  that  this  trade 
will  ever  be  increafed  to  the  degree  it  is  capable  of.  And, 
as  it  would  be  the  intereft  of  this  company  to  cultivate  the 
inland  commerce  to  the  utmoft  extent,  as  having  no  manner 
of  concern  with  the  flave-trade,  there  is  all  reafon  to  believe, 
that  where  we  now  export  twenty  {hillings  worth  of  com- 
modities to  Africa,  we  might  then  perhaps  export  one  hun- 
dred pounds  worth.  There  are  confiderable  quantities  of  the 
Eaft-India  goods  at  prefent  fent  to  Africa;  but,  if  that  com- 
pany were  fo  fettled  there  as  to  increafe  the  commerce  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  to  the  degree  it  is  certainly  capable  of, 
the  confumption  of  thofe  would  certainly,  as  well  as  that  of 
Britifh  commodities  in  general,  increafe  beyond  imagination. 
And  we  very  well  know,  that  thofe  people  have  the  valuable 
commodities  of  ivory,  gums,  dyeing  woods,  gold,  &c.  &c. 
and  doubtlefs,  when  the  trade  came  to  be  extended  to  the 
degree  it  will  admit  of,  there  would  be  difcovered  an  infinite 
variety  of  trafficable  particulars,  with  which  the  Europeans 
at  prefent  are  totally  unacquainted. 

So  well  constituted  a  company,  fupported  for  half  a  century 
only,  with  fuch  powers  and  privileges  as  before  intimated)  or 
with  fuch  others  as  fhall  make  it  for  the  intereft  of  the  com- 
pany to  drive  the  inland  trade  to  it's  utmoft  height,  would  be 
inftrumental,  we  may  reafonably  believe,  to  make  Britons 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  interior  territories  of  that  ex- 
tended country,  as  they  at  prefent  are  with  the  coaft  only. 
So  that  if  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  fhould,  at  any  time  here- 
after, jud"-e  it  for  the  public  interefts  to  deprive  this  company 
of  it's  exclufive  Afiatic  privilege  of  trade,  and  lay  the  trade 
quite  open;  would  not  the  feparate  traders  and  the  public  in 
general,  reap  unfpeakably  greater  advantage  by  the  commerce 
of  Africa,  than  they  ever  poffibly  can  do,  if  fome  powerful 
company  does  not  undertake  the  eftablifhment  of  this  very 
extenfive  and  gainful  branch  of  commerce? 
Nor  do  we  apprehend  that  feparate  traders  can  have  the  leaft 
reafon   to  complain,  or  object  againft   the  eftablifhment  of 
fuch  an  extended  commerce  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  as  may 
eafily  be  effectuated  by  virtue  of  fo  well  conftituted  a  com- 
pany, and  perhaps  by  no  other  meafures  whatfoever. 
Having  endeavoured,  to  the  beft  of  my  power  and  ability,  to 
inform  myfelf,  in  regard  to  what  has  been  urged  againft  every 
kind  of  trading  company  that  has  exiftcd  in  this  nation;  I  am 
not  unapprized  of  what  may  be  objected  againft  my  own  pro- 
pofition,  and  particularly  what  may  be  offered  from  the  con- 
iideration  of  the  mifcarriage  of  the  late  Royal-African  com-  . 
pany :  from  which  fome  probably  may  pleafe  to  argue,  that  it 
is  impoflible  for  any  kind  of  African  company  long  to  fubfift, 
without  annihilation  of  their  trading  capital. 
But,  with  all  deference  to  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  are 
pleafed  to  think  fo,  I  would  beg  leave  to  fubmit  a  fhort  para- 
graph or  two  to  their  impartial  reflection. — With  refpect  to 
this  late  company,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  they  were  never 
bottomed  upon  a  parliamentary  conftitution  ;  that  they  were 
ever  in  the  precarious  fituation  of  depending  only  upon  the 
royal  prerogative,  without  any  parliamentary  fanction.    'Tis 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  could  never  raife  above  the 
capital  ftock  of  a   hundred   thoufand  pounds ;  the  bulk  of 
which  was  foon  funk  in  the  purchafe,  repairs,  and  erection 
of  forts  and  caftles ;  in  confequence  of  which,  they  had  fo 
trifling  a  ftock  left  wherewith  to  trade,  that  it  was  not  pof- 
fible,  under  all  thefe  difadvantages  and  difcouragements,  they 
fhould  ever  make  a  tolerable  progrefs  in  this  commerce,  any 
way  proportionate   to  the  apparent  extent  it  is  capable  of. 
Where  is  the  admiration,  therefore,  that  a  company,  erected 
upon  fo  fandy  a  foundation,  fhould  never  be  able  to  fupport 
it's  head,  and  at  length  fink? 

As  this  trade  has  yet  never  had  a  fair  trial,  by  means  of  a 
company  founded  upon  parliamentary  authority,  no  man  can 
prcfume  to  fay,  that  what  has  never  been  tried  will  mifcarry. 
See  the  articles  Dutch  East-India  Company,  Dutch 
West-India  Company,  France,  and  Bullion. 

Remarks. 

The  following  cafe,  containing  fome  argument  th'at  tends 
to  explain  and  illuftrate  the  nature  and  computation  of  the 
cultom-houfe  duties,  in  regard  to  Eaft-India  commodities, 
I  judge  it  may  be  ufeful  to  record  the  fame  in  this  work. 

Dc  Term.  Sandt.  Hill.   *o  Annae. 
In  the  Exchequer. 

Sir   Edward  Northey,  Knt.  her  majefty's  attorney-general, 
on  behalf  of  her  majefty,  plaintiff;  and  the  united  com- 
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pany  of  merchants  of  England,  trading  to  the  Eaft-]' 
defendants. 
The  information  fcts  forth,  That,  by  the  laws  and  ftatutes 
of  this  realm,  there  are  feveral  cuftoms,  impofitions,  and  other 
duties  payable  to  her  majefty,  her  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  at  the 
cuftom-houfe,  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes,  im- 
ported from  Perlia,  China,  or  the  Eaft-Indies:  in  all  thofe 
duties,  there  is  a  diftinction  between  the  grofs  duties  and  net 
duties.  The  grofs  duty  is  the  fum  per  cent,  given  or  granted 
by  the  feveral  acts  of  parliament,  which  direct  fmall  allow- 
ances to  be  made  thereout  to  the  merchants  for  prompt  pay- 
ment; and,  thofe  allowances  being  deducted,  the  remainder 
is  the  net  duty  payable  to  the  crown  :  all  which  duties  are  to 
be  collected  and  levied  in  fuch  method,  and  with  fuch  abate- 
ments and  allowances  as  are  thereby  prefcribed,  viz.  where 
any  of  fuch  commodities  are  particularly  rated  in  the  book  of 
rates,  there  the  faid  duties  are  to  be  collected  and  levied  ac- 
cording to  fuch  rates.  But  where,  any  of  the  faid  commodi- 
ties are  not  mentioned  or  fet  down  in  the  faid  book  of  rates* 
nor  any  value  put  upon  them,  there  the  value  of  fuch  goods 
according  to  which  the  duties  are  to  be  paid  (except  coffee) 
are  to  be  reckoned  according  to  the  grofs  price  at  which  fuch 
goods  fhall  be  fold  openly  and  fairly,  by  way  of  auction  or 
by  inch  of  candle;  making  fuch  allowances  only  out  of  the 
fame,  as  are  provided  by  an  act  made  2  Anns  reginje,  in- 
titled,  An  act  for  granting  to  her  majefty  an  additional  fub- 
fidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  three  years,  and  for  laying 
a  duty  on  French  wines,  and  for  afcertaining  the  value  of 
unrated  goods,  imported  from  the  Eaft-Indies  (which  act,  by 
another  act  4  Annae,  is  continued  for  ninety-eight  years)* 
By  which  act  it  is  enacted,  That,  out  of  the  value  of  the  faid 
goods  fo  to  be  afcertained  by  the  price  at  the  candle,  there 
fhould  be  a  deduction  and  allowance  made  of  fo  much  as  the 
net  duties,  payable  to  her  majefty  for  the  fame  goods  respec- 
tively, do  amount  unto  (except  the  duty  of  5I.  per  cent,  pay- 
able to  the  queen  for  the  ufe  of  the  company)  and  of  fo  much 
as  the  company,  bona  fide,  fhall  allow  for  prompt  payment 
to  the  perfons,  who,  at  fuch  fales,  fhall  buy  the  faid  good« 
at  times  (which  is  ufually  reckoned  at  61.  10s.  per  cent,  upon 
the  grofs  price)  and  alfo  upon  the  whole  values  of  the  faid 
goods  fo  to  be  afcertained,  by  the  price  at  the  candle,  there, 
fhall  be  deducted  and  allowed  61.  for  every  100 1.  for  the 
company's  charges  in  keeping  fuch  goods,  from  the  time  of 
importation  'till  the  fale  by  the  candle;  and  in  that  propor- 
tion for  a  greater  or  leffer  value.  By  which  faid  claufe,  the. 
values  of  fuch  unrated  goods,  according  to  which  the  duties 
are  to  be  collected,  muft  be  fuch  values  as  remain  after  the 
three  deductions  and  allowances  before-mentioned,  are  made- 
out  of  the  grofs  price  or  value  at  which  the  goods  are  fold  by 
the  candle;  and,  when  thofe  allowances  are  deducted  out  of 
the  grofs  price,  the  duties  are  to  be  collected  and  paid  for  the 
remaining  fum. 

The  allowance  of  the  net  duties  is  appointed  to  be  only  of  fuch 
net  duties  aS  are  payable  to  the  crown,  that  is,  what  the 
crown  actually  receives  for  the  fame  goods  refpectively ;  which, 
for  an  example,  in  the  cafe  of  China  ware,  are  computed  at 
29 1.  19s.  yd.l-  in  every  iool.  grofs  value.  Therefore,  de- 
ducting the  29 1.  19  s.  7d4,  together  with  61.  10  s.  for  prompt 
payment  to  the  buyer  at  the  time,  and  61.  for  charges  in  keep-, 
ing  the  goods  'till  fale,  making  in  all  42I.  gs.  y  d.4.  out  of 
each  100 1.  grofs  value  of  China  wares  fold,  the  remaining* 
fum,  according  to  which  the  duties  are  to  be  reckoned  and 
collected,  will  be  57I.  10s.4d.i-,  and  nolefs;  and,  accord- 
ing to  that  proportion,  the  crown  is  intitled  to  receive  for 
duties,  in  every  iool.  grofs  value  of  China  wares  fo  fold,  the 
faid  fum  of  29I.  19s.  jd.^;  and  fo  pro  rata  for  a  greater  of 
leffer  value,  as  appears  by  the  fpecimen  No.  2.  following,  aa 
was  annexed  to  the  information. 

By  other  acts  of  parliament,  there  is  a  duty  of  15 1.  per  cent, 
laid  upon  muflins  and  callicoes,  over  and  above  all  other  du- 
ties; which  duty  is  to  be  reckoned  according  to  the  grofs  price 
at  which  fuch  goods  are  fold  :    and  if  the  fame  be  paid  to. 
the  crown  within  twenty  days  after  the  fale  (fuch  fale  being 
made  within  twelve  months  after  the  importation  thereof) 
there  is  a  difcount  of  5I.  per  cent,  allowed,  which  reduces 
the  faid  15I.  to   14I.   5  s.  percent,  and  therefore,  to  afcer- 
tain  the  other  duties  chargeable  upon  that  commodity,  there 
muft  be  a  reduction  of  the  faid  15I.  to  14I.  5s.  per  cent,  out 
of  every  iool.  grofs  price,  as  well  as  of  the  faid  other  three 
allowances  of  61.  10s.  and  6d.  and  of  the  other  net  duties, 
actually  paid  to  the  crown,  computed  at  19 1.  os.  nd.  which 
faid  four  allowances,  making  together  45 1.  15s.  lid.  being 
deducted  out  of  each  iool.  grofs  price,  the  remaining  fum, 
according  to  which  the  faid  other  duties  are  to  be  collected 
for  callicoes  and  muflins,  will  be  54I.  4s.  id.  and  nolefs. 
And  the  information  further  fets  forth,  that,  between  the  8th 
of  March,   1703,  the  time  the  faid  ad  of  parliament  com- 
menced, and  the  12th  of  February,  171 1,  the  defendants  had 
imported  into  this  kingdom  great  quantities  of  unrated  goods 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  other  parts,  liable  to  pay  the  feve- 
ral  duties  charged  upon  the  fame,  which  they  had  long  fince  ' 
fold,  and  refufed  to  pay  the  crown  tha  duties  for  the  lame, 
according  to  the  computations  in  the  following  fpecimens, 
No.  2  and  4,  which  the  attorney-general  annexed  to  the  in- 
formation, 
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formation,  and  prayed  that  they  might  be  taken  as  part  there- 
of; aiul  that  the  defendants  took  advantage  of  the  practice 
formerly  ufed  by  the  officers  of  the  cufloms,  who,  in  com- 
puting the  (aid  duties,  had  deducted  more  out  of  the  grofs 
price  tor  the  net  duties  than  what  ought  to  be  deducted  ;  by 
means  whereof,  the  crown  received  lefs  for  the  faid  duties 
than  what  ought  to  have  been  paid;  and  that  the  defendants 
infilled,  that  no  more  ought  to  lie  paid  to  the  crown  for  fuch 
unrated  goods  than  what  arifes  from  the  grofs  price  thereof, 
upon  file  by  the  candle,  after  a  deduction  made  not  only  of 
the  net  duties  payable  to  the  crown  for  the  fame  goods,  but 
of  the  duties  for  the  grofs  price  at  the  candle,  amounting  to 
52I.  2s.  6d.  which  was  deducting  duties  upon  fuch  duties, 
and  alfo  upon  the  faid  allowances  of  61.  10s.  and  61.  making 
in  all  64I.  12s.  6d.  which  being  deducted  out  of  iool.  the 
grofs  price  of  China  ware,  reduces  the  fame  to  35I.  7  s.  6d. 
and  the  duties  then  urifing  from  fuch  reduced  value,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  18I.  8s.  o,d.;  ;  by  which  method  of  com- 
putation, the  duties  for  every  iool.  grofs  value  of  China 
ware,  would  be  lefs  by  ill.  10s.  xod.  than  what  ought  real- 
ly to  be  paid,  according  to  the  true  method  of  computation, 
its  appeared  by  the  following  fpecimen,  No.  2.  compared 
with  the  defendants  fpecimen  following,  No.  3.  which  was 
alfo  annexed  to  the  faid  information. 

And  the  attorney-general  further  let  forth,  That,  in  the  in- 
tances  of  callicoes  and  muflins,  tlu  defendants  iniifted  on 
the  like  deduction  of  duties  upon  duties,  and  alfo  of  duties 
upon  tile  faid  allowances  of  61.  10s.  and  61.  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  iool.  grofs  price  at  the  candle  to  38 1.  2s.  3d.  and 
that  the  duties  arifirtg  from  that  reduced  value  amounted  to 
10  more  than  13].  7s.  lod.  by  which  means  the  duties, 
payable  to  the  crown  for  every  iool.  grofs  value  of  callicoes 
ind  muflins,  would  be  Id's  by  5I.  13s.  id.  than  what  ought 
to  be  paid,  as  appeared  by  the  fpecimen  following,  No.  4. 
compared  with  the  defendants  fpecimen,  No.  5.  following, 
which  was  alfo  annexed  to  the  information;  and  that,  like- 
wife,  in  all  other  cafes  of  unrated  goods  imported  from  the 
fCalt-Indies,  the  defendants  infilled  upon  the  l:ke  manner  of 
leducling  the  duties,  and  reducing  the  grofs  price,  fo  as  the 
trown  lofl  a  conliderable  proportion  of  the  duties  which  ought 
to  be  received. 

R.rid  farther  fitting  forth,  that  the  commiflioners  and  officers 
B  the  cufloms  had  required  the  defendants  to  pay  to  the  crown 
the  duties  of  fuch  unrated  goods  imported  by  the  defendants 
within  time  aforefaid,  as  the  lame  had  been  computed  in  the 
method  before  fet  forth,  viz.  reckoning  the  duties  of  29I. 
ios.  7d.  [,  to  be  due  for  every  iool.  grofs  value  of  China 
ware,  and  19!.  bs.  nd.  to  be  due  for  every  iool.  grofs 
value  of  callicoes  and  muflins,  bcyorid  the  15I.  or  14I.  5s. 
per  cent,  as  it  fhould  happen,  and  fo  pro  rata  for  a  greater 
or  leflcr  value,  and  alfo  reckoning  the  duties  of  the  other  un- 
rated goods  according  to  their  respective  proportions ;  but  that 
the  now  defendants  had  rcfufed  to  account  with  the  crown 
for  the  duties  of  China  ware,  callicoes  and  mufiins,  or  any 
Dthcr  unrated  goods,  upon  the  foot  of  the  faid  computation, 
or  to  pay  the  monies  due  or  payable  to  the  fame;  by  rcafon 
whereof  feveral  great  fums  of  money,  exceeding  in  the  whole 
20,000 1.  were  ftill  due  and  unfatisned  to  the  crown  from  the 
defendants,  for  the  duties  of  fuch  unrated  goods; 
Wherefore  it  was  prayed  by  the  information,  that  the  defend- 
ants might  account  with  her  majefty  for  the  duties  of  the  faid 
unrated  goods,  according  to  the  fpecimens,  No.  2  and  4,  fol- 
lowing, and  that  the  method  thereby  propofed,  of  collecting 
the  duties  upon  unrated  goods,  by  making  a  deduction  out 
of  the  grofs  price  of  fuch  fum  only,  for  fuch  net  duties  as  the 
crown  actually  received  for  the  fame  goods  reflectively, 
might  be  eirablifhed  by  the  decree  of  the  court. 
To  which  information  the  defendants  put  in  their  anfwer, 
and  thereby  infilled,  That  the  duties  of  the  unrated  goods 
had  been  always  paid  by  them  according  to  the  fpecimens, 
No.  3  and  5,  following,  whtch  they  apprehend  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  faid  act,  2  Anna?  regina?, 
ind  to  the  ancient  and  known  practice  of  the  cuflom-houfe 
in  collecting  the  duties  ;  and,  according  to  which,  all  mer- 
chants in  England  had  paid  cuftoms  upon  unrated  goods, 
md  that  the  method  of  computation  infifted  on  by  the  at- 
orncy-general  would  be  attended  with  great  difficulties  and 
lelays. 

\nd  farther,  that  feveral  goods  had  been  fold  by  them  at  the 
>ublic  fales  by  the  candle,  part  whereof  did  not  belong  to  the 
lefendants,  but  were  for  the  account  of  private  perfons,  who 
lad  liberty  to  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  of  whom  they 
eceived  no  more  for  their  cufloms  than  what  the  fame  a- 
nounted  to  by  the  old  method  of  computation,  which  was 
mblickly  known  and  allowed,  by  the  officers  of  the  cufloms ; 
nd  that  the  fum  which  was  univerfally  taken  and  underflood, 
it  the  time  of  fale,  to  be  the  duties  for  thofe  goods,  was  the 
ule  for  the  drawback  upon  the  exportation  thereof;  and  that, 
f  the  duties  had  been  then  known  to  be  higher,  the  draw- 
>ack  mufl  have  been  fo  likewife,  and  that  would,  in  fome 
'neafure,  have  raifed  the  price  (though  not  equal  to  the  ad- 
•ance  of  the  duties)  as  well  of  the  goods  for  domeftic  con- 
umption,  as  of  thofe  for  exportation ;  fo  that  it  would  be 
.  manifeft  lofs  to  the  defendants,  if,  by  a  new  conftruction, 
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they  fhould  be  made  liable  to  a  higher  duty,  and  hoped  tiicv 
fhould  not  be  obliged  to  the  intricate  way  of  computation 
propofed  in  the  information,  but  that  they  might  account  for 
the  duties  according  to  the  ancient  method. 
And  the  faid  defendants  farther  infilled,  that,  where  callicoe* 
and  muflins  had  been  expofed  to  fale  openly,  by  auction,  or 
by  inch  ot  candle,  within  twelve  months  after  the  importa- 
tion thereof,  and  the  faid  goods,  for  want  of  a  market,  could 
not  be  fold  within  that  time,  and  had  been  fold  afterwards, 
that,  in  fuch  cafe,  upon  payment  of  the  duty  of  15I.  percent. 
on  fuch  foods,  within  twenty  days  after  the  time  of  fale, 
the  defendants  were  intitlcd  to  the  allowance  of  5I.  per  cent, 
in  the  act  mentioned,  although  fuch  fale  happened  to  be  after 
the  expiration  of  the  faid  twelve  months. 
The  attorney-general  having  replied,  and  the  caufe  being  at 
iflue,  divers  witnefTcs  were  examined,  as  Well  for  the  queen 
as  for  the  defendants ;  and  the  caufe  came  on  to  be  heard 
February  10,  1714,  when  the  court  took  time  to  give  their 
opinions  therein  :  and,  the  caufe  coming  again  to  be  heard 
on  the  25th  of  the  fame  February,  the  court  unanimoufly 
declared j  that  the  deduction,  or  allowance,  which  was  to 
be  made  to  the  defendants,  for  dutic*  payable  to  her  majefty 
out  of  the  grofs  price,  at  the  candle,  of  uprated  Eaft-lndia 
goods,  fhould  be  the  very  fame,  and  no  other,  than  that 
which  the  defendants  fhould  pay  to  her  majefty  for  the  fame 
goods  r  fpeetiveiv  ;  and  that  the  method;  infilled  upon  by 
the  defendants,  for  afcertaining  the  values,  and  computing 
the  duties,  of  the  faid  unrated  Eaft-lndia  goods,  and,  as  the 
defendants  in  their  anfwer  had  fet  forth,  had  been  to  that  time 
ufed  by  the  officers  of  the  cufloms,  were  not  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  faid  adt  of  parliament  of  the  fecond  year 
of  her  late  majefty's  reign,  but  erroneous,  and  liable  to  great 
abfurditics;  and  that  the  methods  infifted  upon  by  the  anor- 
ectal, in  his  information,  for  afcertaining  the  values, 
and  computing  the  duties,  of  the  faid  unrated  goods,  and 
contained  in  the  fpecimens,  No.  2  and  4,  following,  were 
the  right  and  true  methods  for  afcertaining  the  values,  and 
computing  the  duties,  of  the  faid  unrated  gocd=,  purfuant  to 
the  direction,  intent,  and  meaning,  0!  the  faid  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  which  faid  two  fpecimens  the  court  did  ratify  and 
confirm,  and  decree  to  be  obferved  and  practifed  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  cuftorrs,  as  the  true  and  right  methods  for  af- 
certaining the  values,  and  computing  the  duties  of  unrated 
Eafl-lndia  goods,  agreeable  to  the  directions  of  the  faid  act 
of  parliament. 

And  the  court  farther  declared,  that  the  allowance  of  5 1. 
per  cent,  made  to  the  defendants,  ouoht  not  to  be  made  out 
of  the  faid  duty  of  15I.  per  cent,  charged  upon  muflins  and 
callicoes,  but  where  the  fale  thereof  fhould  be  made  within 
twelve  months  after  the  importation  of  thofe  goods;  and  the 
faid  duty  of  15I.  percent,  paid  within  twenty  days  after 
the  time  of  fuch  fale,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  faid 
act  of  parliament,  in  fuch  cafe  provided,  and  not  otherwife. 
And  the  court  thereupon  did  order  and  decree,  that  the  de- 
fendants fhould  account  with  her  majefty  for  the  duties  due 
to  the  crown  for  the  feveral  unrated  goods,  which  had  been 
by  them  imported  fincc  the  8th  of  March  1 703,  according 
to  the  fpecimens,'  No.  2  and  4,  following,  confirmed  by  the 
court,  for  fuch  fums  of  money  as  fhould  appear  to  be  due 
according  to  thofe  fpecimens,  over  and  above  what  had  been 
already  paid  by  them  ;  and  it  was  referred  to  the  deputy  re- 
membrancer of  the  ftid  court,  to  tafke  the  faid  account,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  and  declarations  aforefaid,  and  to 
report  what  was  thereupon  due  from  the  defendants  to  her 
majefty;  but  the  defendants  were  therein  to  account  for  the 
duties  of  their  own  goods  only,  and  not  for  the  duties  of 
fuch  goods  as  fhould  appear  to  belong  to  private  perfons, 
who  had  liberty,  or  were  licenfed  or  permitted  by  the  de- 
fendants, to  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies. 

In  the  taking  of  which  account,  the  deputy  was  to  make 
the  defendants  all  jufl  allowances,  and  to  be  armed  with 
a  commiffion  for  examination  of  witnefles,  for  proving  fuch 
account. 

Purfuant  to  this  decree,  a  charge  was  exhibited  before  the 
deputy  remembrancer  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  containing 
an  account  of  the  difference  of  the  duties  payable  for  goods 
Which  had  been  imported  by  the  defendants,  according  to 
the  former  method  of  computation,  and  of  the  duties  pay- 
able by  the  method  eftablifhed  by  the  decree,  amounting  to 
the  fum  of  26,222k  is.  8d.  \  ;  in  which  account  the  de- 
fendants were  charged  only  with  the  duties  of  goods  imported 
between  the  28th  of  November  1705,  the  time  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  firfl  fhip  after  they  were  conflituted  a  company, 
and  7th  of  September  17 13.  And  a  further  charge  Was  after- 
wards exhibited  before  the  deputy  on  the  crown's  behalf,  for 
the  duties  of  tea  for  home  confumption,  which  had  been 
omitted  in  the  firfl  charge,  amounting  to  the  fum  of  4029 1. 
10 s.  2d.  fo  that  the  whole  charge  upon  the  defendants 
amounted  to  the  fum  of  30,251k  us.  iod.  4.  The  defen- 
dants, after  great  delays,  gave  in  their  dilcharge,  containing 
an  account  of  the  duties  of  goods  imported  by  them  which 
were  not  their  own  goods,  but  belonging  to  private  perfons, 
who  had  liberty,  or  were  licenfed  or  permitted  by  the  r'e- 
fendants,  to  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  amounting  to  the  fum 
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of  6846I.  4s.  4d.  which,  by  the  decree,  they  were  not  to 
account  for,  and  which  they  craved  an  allowance  of,  out  of 
the  duties  charged  upon  them  in  the  charge  given  in  on  the 
crown's  behalf. 

Upon  thefe  charges  and  difcharges  divers  witneffes  were  exa- 
mined before  the  deputy  on  both  fides,  and  fo  great  a  pro- 
grefs  was  made  in  the  account,  that  the  deputy  was  ready  to 
prepare  a  draught  of  his  report;  but  the  defendants,  after  all 
theie  proceedings  and  length  of  time,  thought  fit  to  appeal 
from  the  faid  decree  to  the  houfe  of  Lords. 
I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  this  caufe,  fays  the  reporter,  was 
defended  in  the  face  of  the  moft  certain  of  all  fciences,  the 
mathematics.  It  is  alfo  againft  the  exprefs  words  of  the 
act,  deducting  the  queen's  net  duties,  and  they  deduct  the 
grofs  duties.  And  it  is  alfo  againft  the  meaning  of  the  act, 
that  the  fubject  fhould  pay  duty  for  the  queen's  duty.  And 
the  refult  of  their  computation  is,  that  all  the  parts  are  not 
equal  to  the  whole:  and  that,  the  more  duty  is  laid  on,  the 
lefs  the  queen  receives,  becaufe  you  deduct:  more  than  you 
pay ;  for,  the  higher  you  lay  the  duties,  the  deductions  are 
the  greater.  The  defendants  infifted  the  queen's  method  was 
intricate,  and  framed  on  fictitious  numbers  by  the  operations 
of  algebra,  above  common  capacities.  The  very  title  of  the 
act  o;ives  an  additional  duty,  and  this  computation  takes  it 
away:  they  do  not  fay  the  queen's  method  is  wrong,  nor 
that  theirs  is  right :  fo  that  indeed  the  calculation  of  the 
Eaft-India  company  was  an  impofition  in  all  it's  fignifica- 
tions,  viz.  upon  the  fubject  as  a  tax,  and  on  the  queen  by 
way  of  fraud.  The  defendants  did  acquiefce  for  *  feventeen 
years  before  they  did  appeal,  and  were  fo  well  fatisfied  with 
the  juftice  and  equity  thereof,  that  they  have  complied  with 
the  calculation  thereby  eftablifhed,  in  the  payment  of  thefe 
duties,  ever  fince  the  decree  pronounced  in  the  Exchequer. 

*  The  company  had  no  longer  time;  for  that,  by  a  {landing 
order  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  made  24th  of  March,  1725, 
appeals  are  to  be  brought  within  five  years  after  the  de- 
cree or  order,  in  the  court  below,  is  figned  and  inrolled, 
&c. 

This  caufe  was  heard  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  on  Monday  the 
19th  day  of  March,  1732,  and  was  called,  in  the  houfe  of 
lords,  The  Algebraic  Caufe ;  becaufe  that  was  the  cleareft 
and  beft  method  of  proof:  though  it  may  be  done  by  vulgar 
arithmetic. 

The  Aim  which  the  act  charges  with  the  payment  of  this 
net  duty  is  called  the  net  value:  and  this  net  value  has 
ever  the  fame  proportion  to  the  net  duty,  that  the  grofs 
value  has  to  the  grofs  duty.  Now  the  act  requires,  that  the 
net  value,  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  net  duty, 
fliould  be  the  grofs  value,  diminifhed  by  two  feveral  fums  ; 
the  one  is  the  fum  of  12I.  ios.  part  of  the  allowance  to  the 
eompany,  for  warehoufe  room  61.  per  cent,  and  that  for 
prompt  payment  61.  \  per  cent,  already  determined  and 
known ;  the  other  is,  the  net  duty  payable,  which  is  quite 
unknown,  and  the  only  thing  wanting.  For  it  is  exprefsly 
faid  in  the  act,  that  the  net  duty  payable  on  the  100 1.  grofs 
value  of  Eaft-India  goods,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  into  the 
net  value:  and  confequently,  the  net  duty  payable  (what- 
ever it  is)  together  with  the  company's  allowance,  muft  be 
deducted  from  the  grofs  value,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be 
the  net  value  charged  to  pay  the  net  duty  payable  :  fo  that 
the  meaning  of  the  act  is  no  more,  than  that  the  fum  or 
net  value,  paying  net  duty,  fliould  be  the  grofs  value,  lef- 
fened  by  that  very  duty,  and  alfo  by  the  company's  allow- 
ance. 

Now  in  the  manner  of  computing  by  the  direction  of  this 
act,  there  are  two  very  different  methods,  viz.  a  right  me- 
thod and  a  wrong  one:  And  a  very  ignorant  accountant  can- 
not readily  fee  how  the  net  duty  payable  (which  is  as  yet 
unknown)  can  be  fubducted  from  the  grofs  value,  in  order 
to  find  the  net  value,  paying  the  net  duty:  and  therefore, 
without  any  farther  confederation,  he  fubdudts  the  grofs  duty 
(inftead  of  the  net  duty  payable)  together  with  the  company's 
allowance,  out  of  the  grofs  value,  and  takes  the  remainder 
for  the  net  value  paying  duty;  and  concludes,  that  this  net 
value  has  the  fame  proportion  to  the  net  duty,  that  the  grofs 
value  has  to  it's  grofs  duty. 

While  the  company's  allowances  continue  to  be  12I.  ios. 
as  they  now  are,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  parliament  to  lay 
a  grofs  duty  on  the  100I.  grofs  value,  that  can  pombly  yield 
to  the  crown  a  net  duty  of  above  19I.  2s.  gd.  •?- ;  and,  in 
order  to  raife  fo  much  duty,  the  iool.  grofs  value  muft  be 
charged  with  only  43 1.  15  s.  grofs  duty  :  if  the  100  1.  grofs 
value  is  charged  with  more,  as  it  is  at  prcfent  with  52 1. 
2  s.  6d.  grofs  duty  (on  China  ware)  it  muft,  by  this  method 
of  computation,  produce  a  lefs  net  duty,  as  now  it  does 
only  18  1.  8  s.  yd.!;  whereas,  in  computing  by  the  method 
directed  in  the  act,  it  would  produce  29  1.  19  s.  7  d.  4,  net 
duty;  and,  if  the  100  1.  grofs  value  was  ftill  charged  with  a 
greater  grofs  duty,  it  would  confequently,  by  the  common 
method  of  computation,  ftill  produce  a  lefs  net  duty.  This 
their  method  of  computing,  as  it  is  grounded  upon  a  ridi- 
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culous  fuppofition,  fo  the  practice  thereof  feems  to  be  in- 
volved in  one  continued  blunder  ;  as  if  the  intention  of  the 
act  fhould  be,  that,  the  more  impofition  is  laid,  the  lefs  will 
be  the  duty  payable  to  the  crown  ;  or  that  the  real  defign  of 
the  act  was  to  lelTcn  the  duty  by  laying  on  a  greater. 
In  the  next  place,  if  the  iool.  grofs  value  was  charged  with 
87I.  10s.  grofs  uutv,  and  the  company's  allowance  12I. 
the  net  duty  produced  will  be  nothing  ;  for,  by  this  method 
of  computing,  the  net  duty  of  iool.  grofs  value,  becomes 
nothing  whenever  the  grofs  duty  charged  on  iool.  grofs 
value,  is  equal  to  the  excels  of  iool.  above  the  company's 
allowance.  So  that,  while  the  company's  allowance  is  20 1. 
per  cent,  no  duty  can  be  laid  on  the  icol.  giofs  value, 
that  will  yield  the  crown  a  net  duty  of  above  16  1. 
It  is  indeed  ftrange,  that  any  body  fhould  be  able  to  find  a 
difficulty  in  fi:ch  an  eafy  affair  as  this  is  ;  an  accountant  but 
indifferently  fkilled  would,  by  the  rule  of  common  fenfe  only, 
and  common  arithmetic,  as  ufual  in  the  like  cafes,  inverti- 
gate  a  general  method,  whereby  the  computation  will  be 
lhiclly  performed; 

By  this  true  method  of  computntiort,  the  fum  of  the  net  value, 
it's  ne:  duty,  and  the  company's  allowances,  is  equal  to,  or 
makes  up,  the  grofs  value  100  1.  as  being  the  feveral  parts 
whereof  it  confifts  :  but,  by  the  method  hitherto  ufed,  what 
they  call  the  net  value,  it's  net  duty,  and  the  company's 
allowances,  will  not  make  up  the  whole  grofs  value,  though 
cftcemed  to  be  all  the  parts  thereof;  and  this  computation 
may  be  made  by  the  common  rule  of  three  in  vulgar  arith- 
metic, as  well  as  by  algebra. 

After  the  matter  had  been  fully  argued,  the  houfe  of  lords 
weie  nnanimoufly  of  opinion,  that  the  judgment  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  this  caufe,  fhould  be  affirmed;  with  this  variation, 
that  the  account  which  the  appellants  were  to  make  to  the 
crown,  fliould  be  taken  from  the  time  the  information  was 
exhibited  only,  and  not  from  the  8th  of  March,   1703. 

The  following  fpecimens  were  printed  en  the  appeal  in  1732. 

Specimen,  No.  2. 
Containing  the  method  infilled  upon  by  the  attorney -general 
for  afcertaining  the  values,  according  to  which  the  duties 
are  to  be  paid  to  his  majefty,  upon  unrated  China  wares, 
referred  to  by  the  information  in  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
and  confirmed  by  the  decree  of  that  court. 

The  granted  or  charged  duties  by  the  feveral  laws  and  fta- 
tutes  now  in  force  upon   icol.  value  of  unrated  China 


wares,  are  as  follow,  viz. 


Grofs 
duties. 


s.    d. 
10  oc 


Subfidy  by  12  Car.  II. 
Import  by  2  W.  &M.  cap. 4.  20  co  oc 
New  fubiidy  by  1  queen  Anne  7  10  oc 
-'-  fubfidy  by  2  queen  Anne  2  10  oc 
12  per  cent  by  3  queen  Anne  12  00  oc 
i  fubfidy  by  3  queen  Anne        5  00  oc 


54  10  oc 


Allowance 
for  prompt 
payment. 

1.     s.    d 

00  07  c6 

01  05  00 
00  07  c6 
00  02  06 

00  00  00 

00  05  00 

32  O7  06  52  02  06 


Net 

d 

uties. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

07 

02 

Ob 

IS 

V5 

CO 

07 

02 

06 

02 

°7 

c6 

12 

00 

CO 

04 

*5 

CO 

EXAMPLE. 
The  grofs  price  or  value  at  which  the  goods  are 

fold  by  the  candle        - 
The  allowance   made   for   prompt? 
payment  to  the  buyer  at  time       3 
The  allowance  made  to  the  com- 
pany for  charges  in  keeping  the  ' 
goods  till  fale 

Together 


100  0     O 


6  10 


6    o 


12  10 


Remains  87   10 


Then  fay,  as  52 1.  2  s.  6d.  is  to  iool.  (o  is 
87I.  ios.  to  the  net  value 

According  to  which  reduced  value  the  net  du- 
ties payable  to  his  majefty  for  the  fame 
goods  (in  proportion  as  52 1.  2S.  6d.  is  to 
iool.)  will  be  - 

To  which  reduced  value  and  net  duties  arifing 
from  thence,  if  there  be  added  the  allow- 
ances of  61.  ios.  to  the  buyer  at  time, 
and  of  61.  to  the  company  for  their  charges 
in  keeping  the  goods  'till  fale,  making  to- 
gether -  - 


57  I0    4l- 


29  19    -jh 


12  10    o 


You  will  thereby  difcover  the  truth  of  the") 
proportion,  by  obferving  that  thefe  parts  I 
make  up  the  grofs  price  or  full  value  with-  f 
out  any  defect  or  excefs.  J 


o    o 


Again, 
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E  A  S 


Again, 

The  grofs  price  or  value  at  which  the  good*  ? 

arc  fold  by  the  candle  j 

The  net  duties  payable  to  his  ma-  J  . 

jelly  tor  the  fame  goods     -     -      J     '      *   '  " 
The  allowances  of  6  1.  10  s.    and  ) 

61.  making  J 

Together 


12   io  o 


100     0     o 


42     9 


57  I0     4-1 


Remains  (as  above)  for  the  net  value 

J.     s.    d. 

29   19  7!-  the  duties  payable  by  this  fpecimen. 

fi     «      ,  c  the  duties    paid    by   the  appellants   according   to 
18  °     9-~ I      their  fpecimen,  No.  3.  following. 

II    10   10     difference  to  the  king. 

Specimen,  No.  3. 
Containing  the  method  infilled  upon  by  the  appellants,  the 
tart-India  company,  for  ascertaining  the  values,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  duties  are  to  be  paid  to  his  majefty,  upon 
unrated  China  wares,  referred  to  by  the  information  in  the 
court  of  Exchequer. 

1.       s.    d. 

Out  of  the  grofs  price  or  value  at  which  the  7  ,^     ^ 

1  9  1  1  1       1  n  }•  100     o     o 

goods  are  (old  by  the  candle  J 

They  take  the  granted  or   charged  "j 

net  duties  on  100  1.   (not  the  net  I  /• 

duties   payable  to  his  majefty  for  f  ^ 

the  fame  goods)         -  -         J 

The  allowance  for  prompt  payment  )    , 

to  the  buyer  at  time  ) 

The  allowance  to  the  company  for  1 

charges  in  keeping  the  goods  'till  ?■    6     o     6 

Together  ■ 64   12     6 


fale 


35     7     & 


Thereby  reducing  the  grofs  price  to 

According  to  which  reduced  value  they  com- 
pute the  net  duties  which  they  make  pay- 
able to  his  majelty  for  the  fame  goods,   (in  ^    18     8     9^ 
proportion    as   52 1.  2  s.  6d.    is   to  iool.) 
which  amounts  to  no  more  than 

To  which  reduced  value  nnJ  net  duties  arifing  ~\ 
from  thence,  if  there  be  added  the  allow  ance/ 
of  61.  ios.  to  the  buyer  at  time,  and  of^ 
61.  to  the  company  for  their  charges  in' 
keeping  the  goods  'till  fale,  making  toge- 
ther        ------ 

You  will  thereby  plainly  difcovcr  the  great  1 

abufe,    by  obferving,  that   thefe   fums   put  (.66     6     g-J 
all  together  amount  to  no  more  than      -      J 

Which  is  fhort  of  the  grofs  price  or  value  at  )  „, 

which  the  goods  are  fold         -  -  y    J.5     i       - 

Of  which  33 1.  13  s.  8d.  *•  the  king  receives 
no  part. 

Grofs  price     100     o     o 


: 


A.  gain, 

The  grofs  price  or  value  at  which  the  goods  ) 

are  fold  by  the  candle  -  -  $ 

The  net  duties  paid  to  his  majefty  ?    o     o        1 

for  the  fame  goods       -        -        J 

The  allowances  of  61.  ios.  and  61.  )    „     „     „ 

in  10    o 

Together     ■■       — —     30  ii 


making 


9  J 


lemains,  inftead  of  35 1.  7s.  6d. 


69 
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ST.  Bi  By  this  method  there  has  been  no  more  than  18I.  8s. 
9d.  i-  paid  to  the  king   for  duties,  when  there  has  been 
allowed  to  the  company  for  the  fame  duties  52I.  2s.  6d. 
Specimen,    No.  4. 
Containing  the  method  infilled  upon  by  the  attorney-genera), 
for  afcertaining  the  values,  according  to  which  the  duties 
are  to  be  paid  to  his  majefty,  upon  unrated  muflins  and 
callicoes,  referred  to  by  the  information  in  the  court  of 
Exchequer,  and  confirmed  by  the  decree  of  that  court. 
The  granted  or  charged  duties  upon  iool'.  value  thereof  are 
as  follow,  viz. 

Grofs      Allowance       Net 
duties       for  prompt    duties. 


ubfidy  by  12  Car.  2 

additional  duty 

mpoft  by  2  W.  &  M. 

lew  fubfidy  by  1  queen  Anne 
fubfidy  by  2  queen  Anne 
fubfidy  by  3  queen  Anne 


1. 

5 

2 

20 

5 

1 

3 


Allowance 
for  prompt 
payment 

1.    s.    d 

5     < 

7  : 

5  < 

5  < 

1  i 

3   < 


s. 

15 

2 

15 

15 

II 

3 


37  10    o  2    7     3  35     2    9 
5  per  cent   on  the  grofs") 

price  by   3  queen  Anne  S15     O     O  o  15     0  14     5     o 
tap-  4-  3 
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The  grofs  price  or  value  at  which  the  good', 
arc  fold  by  the  candle 

The  allowance  made  to  the  buyer  ) 
at  time  J 

The  allowance  made  to  the  com- 
pany for  their  charges  in  keep- 
ing the  goods 

The   net  duty   of  t$  1.    per  cent,  } 
chargeable  upon  the  grofs  price  J 
Together    • 


ic: 


o    o 


J 


6  10    o 


5    o 


26  15    o 


Rem 


ains      73     s 


Then  fay,  as   35  1.  2s.   qd.   is  to  iool.  fo  is 

73  1.  5  s.  to  the  reduced  value 
According  to  which   reduced  value,   the  net 
duties   payable   to  his  majefty,  for  the  fameJ 
good*,    in  proportion  as  35  1.   2  3.  gd.   is  to' 
the  iool.   (beiidcs  the  net  duty  of  15I.   per/ 
cent,  payable  to  his  majefty  upon  the  grofs' 
price)   will  be 
The  net  duty  of   15  1.   per  cent,   on  the  grofs  ) 
price  ...  .  \ 

To  which  reduced  value  and  ilet  duties,    if- 
there  be  added  the  allowances  of  61.    ic  s. 
to   the  buyer  at  a  time,  and  of  61.   to  the 
company   for  their  charges   in  keeping  the 
goods  'till  fale,   making  together 

You   will    thereby  difcovcr  the  truth   of 
proposition,  by  obferving,   that  thefe  parts 
make  up  the  grofs  price  or  full  value  at 
which    the  goods  are  fold,  without  any  de- 
feat or  excels  - 

Again, 


34     4     I 


19     o  11 


H    5 


12  10    o 


100 


The  grofi;  price  or  value  at  which  the  eoods  1 

are  fold  by  the  candle  -  -  \     ' G0      °     ° 

The  net  duties  payable  to  his  ma-  ? 
jefty  for  the  fame  goods       -        J  "     5    ' 

The  allowances  of  61.   10  s.   and  ) 

61.  making         -  -  J12  l0     ° 

Together .        45  15  H 

Remains  (as  above)   for  the  net  value         -  54     4     I 

I.      s.    d. 

3  j      5   11      the  duties  payable  by  this  fpecimen. 

(  the  duties   paid   by   the  appellants  according  to 
27    I2   101      their  fpec.mcn,  No.  5. 

513     1     difference  to  the  king. 

Specimen,    No.  5. 

Containing  the  method  infilled  upon  by  the  appellants,  the" 
Eaft-Indla  company,  for  afcertaining  the  values,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  duties  arc  to  be  paid  to  his  majefty,  upon 
unrated  muflins  and  callicoes,  referred  to  by  the  informa- 
tion in  the  court  of  Exchequer. 

The  grofs  price,  or  value,  at  which  the  goods  J      I.       s.    d. 

are  (bid  by  the  candle  -  -  J     100     O     O 

The  allowance  made  to  the  buyer  1    , 

1     >   6  is    o 
at  time  -  J 

The  allowance   made   to  the  com- 1 

pany  for  their  charges  in  keeping  ?    6     O     o 

the  goods  'till  fale  -  J 

The  fum  which  they  take  out  as  the  1 

net  duties   payable  to  his  majefty  J- 49     7     g 

for  the  fame  goods  -  J 

Together 61   17     9 


! 


Thereby  reducing  the  grofs  pric?  to     -     -     - 

According  to  Which  reduced  value  they  com- 
pute the  net  duties  payable  to  his  majefty  for 
the  fame  goods,  in  proportion  as  35I.  2s.  qd. 
is  to  ioqI.  which  amounts  to  no  more  than 

Befides  the  net  duty  of  15  1.  percent,  charge-  1 
able  upon  the  grofs  price  -  -"  J 

To  which  reduced  value  and  net  duties,  if  there" 
be  added  the  allowance  of  61.    10  s.  to  the 
buyer  at  time,  and  of  61.  to  the  company,   * 
for  their  charges  in  keeping  the  goods  'till 
fale,  making  together   •     -         -         -    "    - 

You  will  thereby  plainly  difcover  the  great  a- 1 
bufe,  by  obferving,  that  thefe  fums,  put  all  > 
together,  amount  to  no  more  than        -        J 

Which  is  fhort  of  the  grofs  price,  or  value,  at  7 
which  the  goods  are  fold 


38 


13     7   IO" 


14    5    © 


12    10 


21    14    II 


Of  which  21 1,   14s.    lid.  the  king  receives 
no  part. 

Grofs  price  100     o     o 


Again,- 


E  A  S 


E  A  S 


Again, 

The  grois  price,  or  value,  at  which  the  goods 

are  fold  by  the  candle         - 
The  net  duties  paid  to  his  majefty  ? 

for  the  fame  goods       -  J    I 

The  allowances  of  61.  10  s.    and  1 

of  61.  making  J 

■  Together  • 


100     o 


12    10 


Remains,  inftead  of  38 1.  2  s.  3d. 


40     2   10 
59  J7     2 


N.  B.  By  this  method  there  has  been  no  more  than  27 1.  12 s. 
lod.  paid  to  the  king  for  duties,  when  there  has  been  al- 
lowed to  the  company  for  the  fame  duties  49 1.  7  s.  gd. 

Remarks. 

This  cafe,  brought  firft  into  the  court  of  Exchequer,  and 
afterwards  before  the  houfe  of  lords,  relating  to  the  duties 
laid  upon  Eaft-India  goods,  confirms  what  we  have  occa- 
fionally  done  ourfelves  the  honour  to  recommend,  in  regard 
to  the  neceflity  that  people  of  the  firft  diftinction  lie  under, 
even  thofe  in  whom  the  dernier  refort  of  juftice  is  vefted,  to 
be  duly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  crown  revenue, 
and  of  the  accurate  computations  which  are  requifite  to  be 
made  with  refpect  thereunto. 

So  fenfible  of  this  was  a  late  right  honourable  gentleman, 
Mr  Winnington,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  every  body,  would 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  finances  of  this  kingdom,  if  he 
had  lived,  that  he  did  n'ot  fcruple  to  condefcend,  for  the  fake 
of  expedition,  to  be  inftrucled,  even  when  he  was  one  of 
the  firft  royal  counfellors  of  ftate,  in  the  moft  concife  prac- 
tical methods  of  calculating  the  duties  of  cuftoms,  with  all 
imaginary  accuracy;  frequently  faying,  that,  as  nothing  was 
of  greater  concern  to  a  ftate,  than  for  it's  minifters  to  be  tho- 
roughly knowing  in  it's  revenues;  fo  nothing  could  more  fa- 
miliarly contribute  to  fuch  thorough  knowledge,  than  fkill  in 
the  practical  computation  ;  for  that  this  would  more  effectual- 
ly imprefs  upon  the  mind  all  the  variety  of  cafes  relating  to 
the  revenue,  than  the  mere  thumbing  over  of  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, without  minutely  defcending  to  the  very  computations 
themfelves. — That,  for  want  of  this,  he  had  frequently  ex- 
perienced himfelf,  as  well  as  other  minifters  of  ftate,  to  be  at 
no  little  lofs.in  th:ir  deliberations  upon  matters  of  that  im- 
portant nature.  Nor  can  it  be  in  the  power  of  thofe  in  au- 
thority, without  this  fkill,  to  judge  and  determine  juftly, 
whether  the  officers  of  the  revenue  did  juftice  to  the  crown, 
or  to  the  trader. 

And  as  it  may  be  prudential,  at  certain  conjunctures,  that 
the  royal  revenue  may,  from  a  change  and  alteration  in  cir- 
cumftances  of  our  trade,  with  regard  to  other  nations,  un- 
dergo variations  ;  fo  it  is  fcarce  poffible  for  any  man  to 
iudge  rightly  of  thefe  matters,  without  a  competent  and  mi- 
nute fkill  in  thefe  concerns;  for  thofe  who  content  them- 
felves with  general  notions  of  thefe  things,  can  only  have 
general,  and,  confequently,  fuperficial  ones  thereof,  and  can 

never  make  experienced    and   judicious  financiers. And 

how  indifpenfably  neceflary  this  knowledge  is,  both  to  the 
practical  trader,  as  well  as  to  the  lawyer,  who  would  go  to 
the  root  of  thefe  matters,  is  too  apparent  to  need  animad- 
verfion. 

The  foregoing  cafe  including  fomething  of  the  nature  of  dif- 
counts  and  allowances  which  are  made  to  traders,  in  confi- 
deration of  the  prompt  payment  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms,  it 
brings  to  my  mind  a  doubt  that  has  occurred  to  me,  in  regard 
to  the  additional  fubfidy  of  5  per  cent,  that  was  granted  in 
the  year  1747,  by  the  act  of  parliament,  intituled, 
An  act  for  granting  to  his  majtrty  a  fubfidy  of  poundage  upon 
all  goods  and  merchandizes  to  be  imported  into  this  king- 
dom; and  for  raifing  a  certain  Cum  of  money  by  annuities 
2nd  a  lottery,  to  be  charged  on  the  faid  fubfidy,  &c. 
The  claufe  in  the  faid  act  that  grants  this  additional  fubfidy 
of  1 2d.  in  the  pound,  or  5  per  cent,  runs  thus;  '  And  be 
4  it  enacted,  &c.  that,  over  and  above  all  fubfidies  of  ton- 
'  narre  and  poundage,  and  over  and  above  all  additional  du- 

*  ties,  impofitions,  and  other  duties  whatfoever,  by  any 
'  other  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  or  otherwife  howfoevcr 
'  already  due  and  payable,  or  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  his 
'  majefty,  his  heirs  or  fucceflbrs,  for  or  upon  any  goods  or 
4  merchandizes,  which,  from  and  after  the  1  ft  day  of  March 
'  which  fhall  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1747,  fhall  be  im- 

*  ported  or  brought  into  the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain,  one 

*  further  fubfidy  of  poundage,  of  twelve- pence  in  the  pound, 

*  fhal!  be  paid  to  his  majefty,  his  heirs,  or  fuccefTors,  upon 
-  ;:11  manner  of  goods  or  merchandizes  to  be  imported,  or 

*  brought  into  thi:.  realm,  or  auv  his  majeity's  dominions  to 
4  the  fame  belonging,  at  any  time  or  times  after  the  faid  ift 
'  day  of  March,   1747,   by  the  importer  of  fuch  goods  or 

;,/  .  bandizi  ,  before  the  lauding  thereof,  according  to  the 
'  fcvcral  particular  rates  and  values  of  the  fame  goods  and 
;  merchandizes,  as  the  fame  are  now  particularly  and  re- 
'  fuectivcly  rated  and  valued,  in  the  refpective  books  of  rates 


1  referred  to  by  the  acts  of  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  kin^ 

*  Charles  II.  and  the  nth  year  of  his  late  majefty,  or  by 
c  any  other  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  and  fo  after  that  rate 

*  or  value,  or  which  do  now  pay  any  duty  ad  valorem.' 
Then  follows  the  claufe  in  the  faid  act,  fignifying  howth; 
aforefaid  duty  is  to  be  levied,  viz. 

'  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that 
'  the  fubfidy  of  poundage,  hereby  granted,  fhall  be  raifed, 
'  levied,  and  collected,  by  the  refpective  officers  of  his  ma- 
'  jefty's  cuftoms  in  this  kingdom,  tinder  the  management 
'  and  direction  of  the  refpective  commimoners  of  the  cuftoms 
'  for  the  time  being;  and  fhall  be  brought  and  paid,  or  an- 

*  fwered  into  the  receipt  of  his  majefty's  Exchequer,  for  the 
'  purpofes  in  this  act  mentioned  (fuch  additional  charge  as 
'  fhall  be  neceflary  for  the  management  of  this  revenue  only 
c  excepted)  and  that  all  and  every  the  claufes,  powers,  direc- 

*  tions,  penalties,  forfeitures,  matters  and  things  whatfoever, 
'  contained  in  the  faid  act  of  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
'  king  Charles  II.  or  in  any  other  laws  or  ftatutes  whatfoever, 

*  now  in  force,  for  raifing,  levying,  collecting,  anfwering, 
'  and  paying  the  fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  thereby 
'  granted,  fhall  be  applied,  practifed,  and  put  into  execution, 
'  for  the  raifing,  levying,  fecuring,  collecting,  anfwering, 
'  and  paying  the  fubfidy  of  poundage  by  this  act  granted,  as 
'  fully  and  effectually,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  if  all 

*  and  every  the  faid  claufes,  powers,  directions,  penalties, 
'  and  forfeitures,  were  particularly  repeated,-  and  again  en- 
4  acted  in  the  body  of  this  prefent  act.' 

Quere,  Does  not  the  foregoing  claufe  in  this  act  of  parlia- 
ment intitle  the  merchants  to  every  advantage  in  point  of  pay- 
ment of  this  duty,  as  thefe  other  acts  intitle  him  to,  upoa 
which  this  act  of  1747  is  grounded? 

If  fo,  Have  not  our  merchants  a  right,  according  to  this  act, 
to  a  difcount  of  5  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment  of  this  addi- 
tional duty  of  twelve-pence  in  the  pound  upon  their  imports  ? 
'  Tis  true,  the  practice  that  was  immediately  fell  into  at  the 
cuftom-houfe,  in  confequence  of  this  act,  hath  not  given 
the  merchants  this  advantage;  but,  if  their  acquiefcence  un- 
der this  difadvantage  hath  proceeded  from  inadvertency,  both 
on  the  fide  of  the  merchant,  as  well  as  of  the  officers' of  the 
cuftoms,  ought  not  the  fame  to  be  rectified  ? 
This  is  fuggefted  with  no  view  to  injure  the  revenue  in  it's 
juft  and  legal  rights,  nor  to  give  the  merchants  more  than 
they  are  juftly  and  legally  intitled  to. — And,  if  my  doubt 
upon  this  occafion  happens  to  be  groundlefs,  I  am  willing 
to  think  it  is  no  way  criminal ;  and  therefore,  it  is  moft 
humbly  fubmitted  to  the  merchants  of  this  kingdom,  whe- 
ther this  matter  may  defcrve  their  confideration.  See  the 
Business  of  the  Custom-house,  at  the  end  of  Let-* 
ter  A,  particularly  the  Conclusion. 
And  if,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  I  fhould  on  the  other 
hand  difcover  any  detriment  done  to  the  revenue  by  traders* 
I  fhall  not  be  wanting  to  detect  the  fame,  in  order  to  right 
the  crown  in  it's  revenue,  as  well  as  the  merchants  in  their 
legal  rights  and  immunities. 
E  A  S  T-i  NDIATRADEin  general.  Under  the  article 
Asia,  we  have  drawn  the  outlines  of  the  commerce  of  that 
part  of  the  world,  as  it  hath  a  general  relation  to  the  other 
quarters  thereof.  In  order  to  defcend  the  more  minutely  intc» 
the  nature  of  this  traffic,  we  have  confidered  the  fame  under 
the  heads  of  the  refpective  great  companies  engaged  in  this 
commerce;  fuch  as  the  East-India  Company  of  Eng-"' 
land,  the  Dutch  East-India  Company,  the  French 
East-India  Company,  &c.  the  trades  whereof  are  all* 
carried  on  with  peculiar  privileges  and  immunities,  exclufive 
of  all  the  other  fubjects  of  thofe  refpective  ftates.  From  a 
confideration,  therefore,  of  the  diftinct  degree  of  commerce 
carried  on  by  thofe  refpective  companies  for  the  benefit  and" 
advantage  of  their  peculiar  ftates  and  empires,  we  may  form 
a  pretty  right  judgment  of  the  meafures,  which  may,  from. 
time  to  time,  be  requifite  to  be  taken  by  Great-Britain  for 
the  fupport  and  maintenance  of  fuch  a  fhare  in  this  traffic, 
as  may  enable  them  to  vie  with  their  rivals  therein;  and  to> 
prevent  anyone  or  more  of  them  from  monopolizing  thef) 
whole  to  themfelves,  and  excluding  Great-Britain  from  pof- 
fefling  any  fhare  or  proportion  therein. 

For  a  more  particular  account  and  ftate  of  this  commerce> 
fee  alio  the  articles  Bengal,  Coromandel,  China,  Ja- 
pan, Acapulco  or  Manilla  Ships,  and  fuch  other 
heads  as  we  have  occafionally  referred  to  in  relation  here- 
unto. We  fhall-,  at  prefent,  confidcr  this  trade  in  another 
light  than  what  we  have  hitherto  done,  with  intent  to 
view  the  fame  in  every  point,  that  may  contribute  to 
enable  us  to  judge    of   the  fame  the  more  comprehenfive- 

Wherefore,  we  fhall  confider  it,  (1.)  As  a  general  traffic 
carried  on  between  Europe,  as  one  country,  and  the  body 
of  the  Indies  as  another.  (2.)  As  a  particular  trade  carried 
on  from  one  Indian  nation  to  another,  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  their  coafting  trade,  managed  partly  by  the 
Indian* among  themfelves,  and  partly  by  the  European  com- 
panies, which   have  forts  and  factories  there  ;  and  this  is  a, 


par 

very  conliderable  trade  in  itfelf,  fuch  as 


The 
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r.  The  trade  of  thcTurks  from  Aden  to  the  Gulph  of  Mecha, 
\Q  Mocha,  and  along  the  Red  Sea  to  Sues,  whence  their  coffee 
jnd  other  goods  are  carried  to  Egypt,  to  Alexandria,  and 
;hence  by  tea  or  land  to  Constantinople,  Aleppo,  Smyrna, 
ind  other  places. 

I.  The  trade  of  the  Arabians  and  Perfians  up  the  gulph  of  Or- 
tius,  or  Pcrfia,  to  Baflbra,  by  which  they  fupply  the  great 
raravans  with  Perfian  and  Indian  goods  of  all  forts,  to  be 
:arried  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tygris  to  Bagdat,  and  thence  to 
Prapczond  on  the  Black  Sea  one  way,  and  over  the  defarts 
ipon  camels  to  Aleppo  another  way. 

j.  The  coalting  trade  of  the  European  merchants  and  Indians 
•n  the  welt  fide  of  the  coaft  of  India,  as  that  of  Guzuratte, 
ndia,  and  Malabar,  as  far  as  the  pcarl-fifhing  of  Madura ; 
nd  the  like  coafting  trade  of  the  Europeans  on  the  other  fide 
f  India,  as  that  of  Coromandel  and  Bbngal,  [fee 
hofe  articles.] 

..  The  river-trade  up  the  river  Ganges,  wherein  there  are  fe- 
eral  factories  and  lettlements  of  the  European  nations,  be- 
ides  the  trade  of  the  natives* 

.  Another  trade  on  this  fide  of  India,  is  that  of  Achia  on 
he  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  from  thence  fouth,  along  the  weft 
lore  of  the  ifland  to  Bcncoolen,  and  to  the  Streights  of 
iunda,  thence  to  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  and 
hence  ftill  fouth  to  the  Streights  of  Bailly,  and  iflands  of 
^inier  and  the  Molucca's  :  alio  on  the  eaft  fhore  of  the  ifle 
umatra,  the  coaft  of  Molacca,  and  thence  thro'  the  Streights 
f  Sincapore  to  the  North  Side  of  the  ifle  Borneo.  Here  the 
•ade  divides  itfelf  north,  to  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Afia,  the  ex- 
:iU  of  the  known  world  on  that  fide,  and  the  moft  eafterly 
art  of  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  globe. — As  the  gulph  of  Siam, 
oaft  of  Camboyda,  the  kingdom  of  Cochin-china  and  Ton- 
uin,  and  the  Empire  of  China,  to  which  is  joined  that  of 
}rcat  Tartary.. 

Upon  all  thefe  long  extended  fhores,  there  is  a  very  great 
oafting  trade  carried  on  by  the  Chinefe  and  Malayan  mer- 
hants  at  Borneo,  Batavia,  and  the  Iflands  where  they  are 
ermitted  to  traffic.  To  which  may  be  added  that  of  the  cm- 
ire  of  Japan. 

outh  of  Borneo  lies  the  Dutch  fettlcment  of  Batavia,  on  the 
land  of  Java,  where  the  Javans  and  other  nations  drive  a 
onfiderablc  trade  from  port  to  port,  and  ifle  to  ifle,  in  fmall 
cflels  of  their  own. 

"his  trade  takes  alio  another  courfe  from  Borneo,  and  to  the 
umcrons  iflands  of  thefe  leas ;  this  is  done  not  only  to  Tcr- 
ate,  Tydorc,  Celebes,  Gillolloo,  and  to  all  the  iflands  where 
ie  Dutch  arc  extremely  powerful  —  [Sec  Dutch  East- 
ndia  Company],  but  likewife  to  the  Philippines,  and 
mong  the  Spaniards.  [See  Acapulco]. 
tefides  this  coafting  trade,  the  Indians  have  a  large  inland 
irculating  commerce  with  each  other  ;  and  various  mer- 
handizes,  which  are  the  product  of  remote  interior  cities 
nd  countries,  are  brought  down  to  be  fold  at  the  European 
ictories,  and  at  thole  lea-ports  where  the  European  mer- 
hants  are  fettled ;  fuch  as  indigo  from  Lahore,  which  is 
rought  to  Surat :  the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  the  pearls  of 
/ladura,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  merchandizes,  of 
he  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  inland  countries. — And 
European  merchandizes  landed  either  on  the  weft  or  the  eaft 
de  of  the  great  peninfula  of  the  Indies,  that  is,  the  coafts  of 
<lalabar  or  Golconda. — We  find  alio  the  manufactures  and 
roduce  of  almoft  all  the  provinces  of  the  Mogul  empire,  to 
e  bought  at  Ifpahan  in  Perfia,  and  other  inland  cities  in  the 
ame  country,  whither  they  are  carried  by  caravans.  See  the 
rtiole  Caravan. 

rhe  Chinefe  alfo,  in  particular,  have  a  vaft  domeftic  com- 
nerce  by  the  navigation  of  numerous  rivers  and  canals,  and 
larticularly  by  that  inimitable  canal  defcribed  by  Mynheer 
^ieuhoff,  which  traverfes  the  whole  Chinefe  empire  from 
Canton  to  Pekin,  by  which  the  merchandize  of  all  thole 
:ountrics  to  which  the  Chinefe  trade,  and  whom  they  admit 
o  traffic  among  them,  as  well  as  the  goods  and  growth  of 
he  provinces  through  which  it  pafTes,  are  carried  to  the  em- 
leror's  court,  as  the  demand  makes  neceffary  ;  which,  indeed, 
s  the  foundation,  and  original  occafion  of  all  commerce  in 
he  world. 

8efides  this,  the  river  Loang,  or  Koang,  and  the  Yellow 
iiver,  are  faid  to  be  navigable  above  600  or  700  miles,  and 
>oth  ot  them  furround  the  empire  ;  and  thefe  rivers,  running 
hrough  vaft  lakes  or  inland  feas,  empty  themfelves  into  the 
jcean,  and  thereby  facilitate  commerce. 
The  firft  of  thefe  rivers  is  covered  with  fmall  veffels  of  all 
fizes,  continually  employed  in  carrying  provifions  to  the 
great  and  opulent  city  of  Nankin,  befides  fuch  as  are  em- 
ployed in  carrying  immenfe  quantities  of  merchandizes,  the 
produce  of  the  provinces  through  which  thefe  rivers 
pafs,  and  the  manufactures  of  the  feveral  cities  by  which  they 
alfo  go. 

This  may  give  fome  idea  of  the  manner  how  trade  is  ma- 
naged in  this  vaft  extended  empire  ;  and  among  fuch  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  people,  who  are  not  only  the  moft  ingenious, 
out  unexceptionably  the  moft  induftrious  people  for  traffic  in 
the  whole  world. 


From  the  confluence  of  thefe  great  rivers  it  is,  that  the  city 
of  Nankin  is  become  fo  immenfuly  opulent  and  populous, 
being  the  great  center  of  all  the  inland  commerce  of  thefe 
united  empires  ;  there  being  hardly  a  city  in  all  China,  but 
has  a  trading  communication  with  Nankin,  either  by  tea  of 
river  navigation  :  by  which  all  the  produce  of  the  land,  as 
well  as  the  manufactures  of  the  people,  are  conveyed  to  it, 
as  to  the  great  emporium  of  the  whole  country  :  and  from 
hence  again  all  the  foreign  merchandizes,  which  are  im- 
ported at  Amoy,  Canton,  or  Nankin,  are  returned  to  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  empire. 

The  productions  of  the  lea,  as  concerned  in  merchandizing, 
are, 

Pearl,  the  true  Oriental  pearl  ;  the  feveral  forts  whereof  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  countries  where  they  arc 
found,  as  alfo  by  their  fincnefs,  beauty,  colour,  and  fizc. — 
They  are  found  in  the  Arabian  gulph,  or  Red  Sea,  though 
not  on  the  Afian  fide,  and  not,  indeed,  fo  properly  in  the 
Eaft-Indies  :  but,  as  they  arc  found  by  the  Turks  and  Ara- 
bians in  their  colony  on  the  /Ethiopian  fhore  of  the  gulph, 
and  are  directly  brought  to  Jeddo  on  the  Arabian  coaft,  and 
thence  fent  farther  into  Europe,  viz.  by  the  way  of  Suez, 
and  then  by  caravans  to  Conftantinople,  we  muft  include 
them  in  this  trade  :  the  kind  is  exceeding  good,  the  fhapc 
delicate,  and  the  fize  fometimes  large. — The  largeft  and 
fincft  pearls  now  to  be  feen  in  the  world,  arc  found  at  Baf- 
fora  in  the  Perfian  gulph.  They  are  found  too  on  the  Filh- 
ing  coaft  of  Madura,  between  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  and  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel.  Though  the  quantity  here  is  confi- 
derable,  the  kind  is  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  gulph. — Some 
likewife  are  found  in  the  Philippine  Iflands,  but  the  quantity 
is  but  fmall. 

Of  the  pearl -fifhery  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 

Between  the  coaft  of  Madura  and  the  ifle  of  Ceylon,  arc  di- 
vers conftdcrablc  pearl-banks  near  the  fea.  Thefe  banks  are 
rocks  of  white  coral-ftones,  whereon  the  oyftcr-fhclls,  con- 
taining the  pearls,  are  fattened.  Some  of  thefe  banks  arc  12 
or  13  fathoms,  and  others  at  15  fathoms  from  the  fhore. — 
The  oyfters  live  about  fix  years,  after  which  the  fhells  open 
and  the  pearls  are  loll. — The  banks  arc  fearched  yearly,  to 
fee  whether  the  pearls  are  come  to  their  maturity. — After  the 
oyfters  are  come  to  their  perfection  the  time  of  ptarl-fifhin"- 
is  proclaimed  throughout  the  whole  country;  and  the  mer- 
chants refort  thither  from  the  other  parts  of  India,  even  from 
Arabia  and  Turky,  who  fet  up  their  tents  near  the  fea-fidc 
to  purchafe  the  pearls. 

They  fifh  for  the  oyftcr-fhclls  containing  the  pearls,  in  boats 
about  28  tect  long  ;  of  which  you  fhall  fee  3  or  4.CO  at  a  time, 
each  of  which  has  feven  or  eight  ftones,  which  ferve  inftead  of 
anchors,  and  fix  or  (even  ihvers,  whodhe  naked,  except  a 
thin  waiftcoat,  after  each  other. — They  have  each  a  net  hang- 
ing dowrt  from  the  neck,  and  gloves  on  their  hands,  bcin^;  to 
pluck  the  oyfters  from  the  rock. — Thefe  divers  have  alfo  ftones 
about  their  necks  to  make  them  dive  the  fwifter. 
All  the  oyfter-fhclls  brought  up,  are  laid  in  great  heaps  'till 
the  fifhery  is  over,  after  which  a  wooden  houfe  is  erected  for 
the  company  and  the  nayk,  where  each  receives  his  fliare, 
the  boats  being  obliged  to  fifh  one  day  for  the  nayk,  another 
for  the  company. — Thefe  take  care  that  the  fifhers  be  not  dif- 
turbed  in  their  fifhery,  the  governor  and  two  judges  beiiv 
every  day  near  the  lea-fhore,  to  decide  fuch  differences  as  may 
arile  among  them. — After  all  the  fhells  are  opened,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  commiflioners,  and  the  pearls  taken  out,  they 
are  fold,  according  to  their  different  fizes,  to  the  beft  bidder. 
The  pearl  duft  is  bought  and  fold  by  the  Du:ch. 
They  have  alfo  coral  red  and  white,  to  which  the  pearl- 
oyfters  are  generally  found  flicking  ;  and  fo  fattened  to  the 
coral,  that  fometimes,  in  breaking  off  the  oyfters,  they  bring 
up  coral  with  them,  which  is  generally  white.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Coral. 

Though  the  fea  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  very  full  of  fifh, 
and  the  rivers  and  lakes  much  more  ;  yet  neither  is  the  quan- 
tity fo  great  as  in  our  northern  parts  :  nor  are  there  fuch  pe- 
riodical fhoals,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  herring,  mackarel,  pil- 
chards, &c.-=-/There  are  no  fifh  catched  here  in  fuch  quanti- 
ties, as  to  load  fhip's  or  faiks,  fo  as  to  be  cured,  and  become 
a  confiderable  branch  of  trade,~from  one  climate  to  another^ 
as  merchandize. 

The  product  of  the  land  cdnfifts  in  great  variety,  viz. 
That  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  fuch  as  mines  of  jewels,  cf 
metal,  and  minerals,  of  dyers  earths,   and  fiich  produce  as 
is  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  moft,  or  all  other  parts  of  the  known 
world.     Alfo, 

The  product  of  the  furface  of  the  earth,  fuch  as  plants,  drugs, 
gums,  and  other  the  like  particulars,  of  infinite  kinds,  which 
furnifh  a  furprifing  variety  of  matter  for  merchandizes. 
As  to  the  product  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  under  which 
head  we  confider  the  diamond,  fee  the  article  Diamond, 
where  thofe  of  the  Eaft-Indies  are  fully  treated  of. 
They  have  alfo  divers  other  jewels,  or  precious  ftones,  in 
thefe  countries,  fuch  as  fine  rubies,  exceeding  fplendid  and 
beautiful,  in  Ceylon ;  alfo  the  topaz,  the  turquoife,  and  the 
o  E  emerald. 
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emerald,  in  the  Mogul's  country  ;  the  fapphire  in  Siam  ;  and" 
the  amethyft  in  Pegu ;  and  an  extraordinary  agate  and  jafper 
in  China  and  Japan. 

There  are  mines  of  gold,  or  rather  gold  in  general,  whether 
in  mines  or  otherwife.  This  is  found  in  many  places,  but 
chiefly  our  commerce  for  this  commodity  is  at 
Achim,  the  capital  of  Sumatra,  where  it  is  found  in  great 
quantities,  it  being  the  chief  return  of  merchandizes  carried 
thither. 

It  is  found  in  Pegu  alfo,  whence  it  is  brought  to  Achim,  to  be 
fold  to  the  merchants.     Lilcewife  in 

China  and  Japan  :  in  the  former  they  fell  it  for  filver,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  merchants,  particularly  at  Canton, 
Amory,   and  other  places. 

They  have  it  too  at  the  Philippine  iflands,  particularly  near 
Manilla,  where  it  is  found  in  mines,  and  where,  it  is  faid, 
that  one  mine  yields  the  king  of  Spain  200,000  ducats  a  year, 
befides  feveral  others,  wherein  they  do  not  work. 
In  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  where  they  fift  it  out  of  the  fands 
of  the  rivers,  in  their  fearch  after  diamonds.  See  the  article 
Gold. 

In  thefe  Indies  there  are  alfo  mines  of  filver  ;  but  it  is  very 
fcarce  in  Afia  :  it  is  found  in  Japan,  but  in  no  confiderable 
quantities  ;  nor  is  there  any  of  it  found  in  the  Indies  in  gene- 
ral, as  I  can  yet  learn,  which  is  the  reafon  they  put  fo  great 
a  value  thereon,  as  to  buy  it  with  their  gold,  to  great  ad- 
vantage. 

In  Pegu  they  have  iron,  as  alfo  in  Siam  and  Japan  ;  that  of 
Pegu  nearly  approaches  to  the  quality  of  fteel. 
In  China  they  have  fome  copper  ;  but  that  metal  is  chiefly 
in  Japan  :  the  beft  is  that  made  up  in  fmall  bars,  like  flicks 
of  wax,  which  is  very  red  and  bright.  See  the  article 
Copper. 

The  Chinefc,  who  are  the  greateft  cheats  in  trade  in  the 
world,  adulterate  their  copper,  and  put  feveral  ingredients 
therein,  to  make  it  appear  like  that  of  Japan. 
Tutenage  is  a  metal  unknown  except  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 
It  is  found  in  Malacca  and  Sumatra;  but  the  fineft  is  in 
China  :  it  feems  to  be  a  fpecies  of  tin,  but  foft  as  lead,  and 
blackiih  ;  and,  though  not  fo  bright  as  either,  is  yet  more 
compact. 

They  have  a  metal,  which  fome  have  faid  is  real  block-tin  ; 
and,  though  it  is  not  fo  hard  and  fine  as  our  Cornwall  tin, 
yet  it  is  very  valuable.  This  is  principally  found  in  China  ; 
but  they  have  it  likewife  in  Pegu,  and  the  Dutch  buy  it  at 
Achim,  and  other  places,  in  the  Streights  of  Malacca.  It 
mixes  well  with  lead,  and  makes  tolerable  good  pewter,  but 
will  not  fcour  fo  bright. 

The  minerals  and  fofllls  found  are  very  numerous  ;  fuch  as 
fulphur,  of  which  there  are  great  quantities  in  the  Mogul  em- 
pire, though  it  is  not  brought  to  Europe  but  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, the  Europeans  having  fuch  plenty  from  Italy,  Sicily, 
the  Archipelago,  Barbary,  and  other  places. 
Red  earth,  a  known  commodity  brought  to  England  in  pretty 
large  quantities,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers.  Allum  abounds  in 
the  Mogul  empire,  Pegu,  Sumatra,  and  in  China. — Salt- 
petre is  a  confiderable  article  in  the  European  importation 
from  India,  the  confumption  whereof  depends  upon  the  con- 
fumption  of  Gun-powder. — See  the  article  Gwn-powder. 
It  is  found  in  moft  parts  of  India,  efpecially  on  the  coafts  of 
Malabar,  and  India  Proper ;  they  have  it  alfo  in  China  in 
great  quantities,  in  the  province  of  Xenfi,  where  they  dig 
it  out  of  the  earth,  as  plentifully  as  we  do  chalk,  notwith- 
standing it  is  fo  dear  in  Europe. 

Potter's  earth  ;  of  which  they  make  their  porcelain  manu- 
facture, and  which,  for  diftindtion,  we  call  China  ware  ; 
the  beft  is  found  in  the  province  of  Kianfi,  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  river  Kiang.  This  kind  of  earth  is  faid  to  be 
found  no  where  but  in  China  and  Japan,  though  fome  have 
of  late  pretended  that  it  is  to  be  had  in  North-America. — 
But  this  I  have  never  heard  Satisfactorily  confirmed. — Nor 
can  the  earth  or  clay  be  procured  in  China  or  Japan,  there  to 
be  brought  over  unwrought :  but,  whether  it  requires  a  par- 
ticular preparation,  as  fome  infinuate,  and  which  cannot  be 
performed  in  Europe  to  that  perfection  ;  though  not  only 
the  Drefden,  but  the  Englifh  manufacture,  are  admirable  ap- 
proximations. 

But  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  ftill  richer  than  the  bowels  of 
it;  and  the  growth  is  prodigious,  as  well  in  drugs,  gums, 
and  rare  plants,  as  in  other  things  ;  which  raife  a  new  fund  of 
wealth,  by  their  being  the  fubject  of  manufacture,  and  cm- 
ploying  innumerable  multitudes  of  their  people.  In  regard  to 
the  growth  of  the  country,  in  what  we  call  plants,  fruits,  or 
luch  things  as  are  for  food,  and  are  ufed  in  the  courfc  of 
trade,  thefe  are 

Teas  of  divers  kinds,  from  China,  Cochinchina,  and  Ja- 
pan.— Sago  from  feveral  parts,  as  Malacca,  Java,  Borneo, 
&c. — Coffee,  chiefly  from  Mocha  in  Arabia,  with  fome  from 
the  Dutch  and  French  Settlements. — This  coffee  is  now  a 
prodigious  article  in  commerce. — And  to  funi  up  all  in  our 
enumeration  of  particulars  of  this  kind,  with  one  article  of 
ah  immenfe  value,  and  to  which  we  can  fcarce  find  an  equaj 
in  the  world,  is  the  fpice  ;  which  is  comprehended  under  the 
heads  of  nutmegs,  mace,  and  cloves. — Thefe  arc  the  proper 
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goods  of  the  Dutch  at  the  Molucca's,  or  Spice  Iflands,  where 
they  are  only  produced.  See  Dutch  East-India  Com- 
pany. 

Cinnamon  at  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  fome  in  Borneo. 

Pepper  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  but  chiefly,   and  of  the  beft 
kind,  on  the  iflands  of  Java  and  Sumatra.     Sugar  in  Bengal 
China,    and    Cochin-china  ;    alfo    in    Java,    Borneo    and 
Ceylon. 

The  firft  of  thefe  five  articles  of  fpice  are  not  only  prodigious 
in  quantity,  infomuch  that  the  Dutch,  who  have  the  whole 
importation  in  their  own  hands,   fupply  all  Europe,   Africa 
and  America  with  them,   and  the  reft  of  Afia  alfo,  but  thefe 
fpices  are  raifed  in  no  other  part  of  the  world,  and  it  is  thought 
cannot  be ;  by  which  the  Dutch  have  the  advantage  of  keep- 
ing up  the  price  to  what  height  they  pleafe  :  and  it  is  certain 
that,  though  the  nutmegs  are  produced  in  no  place  but  the  iflc 
of  Banda,  and  five  little  adjacent  iflands,  and  that  thefe  are  but 
very  fmall  places,  yet  they  fufter  fome  hundreds  of  tons  of 
nutmegs  to  be  burned  at  a  time,  rather  than  fend  fo  many  to 
Europe  as  to  overftock  the  markets,  and  thereby  fink  the  price. 
The  like  is  faid  to  be  done  on  the  fame  occafion  by  the  pep- 
per.   Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  Obfervations  upon  Holland, " 
fays,  *  That  a  Dutchman,  who  had  been  at  the  Spice  Iflands 
1  told  him,  that  he  faw,  at  one  time,  three  heaps  of  nutmegs 
'  burned,  each  of  which  was  more  than  an  ordinary  church 
1  could  hold.' 

Remarks. 

Quere,  if  the  price  of  fpices  in  general  was  lower,  the  profits 
might  not  be  more  than  at  prefent  are  made  thereon,  feeing 
the  confumption  thereof  would  vifibly  increafe,  by  the  greater 
cheapnefs,  as  is  ufual  in  the  like  cafes  ?  But  this,  it  feems,  the 
Dutch  will  not  truft  to. 

With  refpect  to  the  coffee  and  tea  already  mentioned,  it  fhould 
not  be  forgot,  that  the  demand  in  trade  for  thefe  two  articles 
is  fo  increafed  of  late  years  in  Europe,   that  they  feem,  in 
fome  fort,  to  be  equal  to  the  fpices  of  the  Dutch. 
The  arrack  is  a  fpirit  extracted  from  feveral  materials,  and  is 
a  confiderable  merchandize,  the  quantity  whereof  brought  to 
Europe  being  extremely  great ;  the  principal   forts  are^made 
at  Goa  by  the  Portugueze,  and  at  Batavia  by  the  Dutch. 
Of  the  drugs,  and  fuch  plants  and  other  produce  as  come  from 
this  part  of  the  world,  fee  the  article  Drugs. 
Thefe  productions,  which  tend  to  the  employment  of  their 
people,  are  chiefly  filk,  cotton,  and  herba.     Raw  filk  is  pro- 
duced in  quantity  chiefly  in   the  kingdoms  of  Bengal  and 
China.     See  Bengal  and  China.     The  quantity  as  well 
of  wrought  filks  as  of  callicoes,  which  the  people  of  India  and 
China  are  obliged  to  confume  at  home   for   their  ordinary 
wearing,  muft  be  exceeding  great,  if  we  confider,  (1.)  That 
thefe  are  the  ordinary  manufactures  for  their  cloathino- :  and 
whether  we  fpeak  of  the  rich  or  the  poor,  they  have  no  other 
kind  of  apparel,  having  no  materials  to  make  any  thing  for 
their  wearing  but  thofe  of  filk,  cotton,  and  herba.     (2.)  That 
the  extent  of  the  country  included  in  thefe  bounds  before- 
mentioned,  is  fo  prodigious  large,  as  to  include  the  two  vaft 
empires  of  the  Mogul  and  China,  with  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu, 
Siam,     Cambodia,    Cochin-china,    Tonquin,    and    all    the 
iflands  of  the  Indian  and  Arabian  feas.     (3.)  That  all  thefe 
countries    are    fo    prodigious    populous,    that    they    reckon 
8,000,000  of  people  in  the  city  of  Nankin  only,  in  thofe  of 
Canton  and  Pekin  2,000,000  each,   and  in  others  in  propor- 
tion.     (4.)  That  the  manufactures  we  fpeak  of,    callicoes 
efpecially,  are  not  a  durable  wear,   fo  that  the  people  muft 
cloath  often. 

All  thefe  articles  confidered,  the  quantities  of  the  manufac- 
tures which  they  confume  at  home  muft  be  exceeding  great, 
and  employ  great  numbers  of  people  in  making  them ;  yet 
they  have  fo  many  to  fpare  for  exportation,  that  they  are  able 
to  make  and  export  goods  enough  of  the  filken  and  cotton 
manufactures,  to  cloath  all  the  people  of  Europe,  befides  their 
own  confumption. 

Their  filk  manufactures  are  fo  various,  and  their  names  fa 
numerous,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  them. 
The  like  may  be  faid  of  the  cottons,  under  the  name  of  calli- 
coes, of  infinite  varieties,  both  white  and  painted,  or  printed, 
with  figures  of  divers  colours  :  they  are  all  diftinguifhed 
under  one  general  name  of  callicoes,  whether  muflins,  chints, 
or  plain,  &c.  The  herba  is  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree, 
which,  being  drawn  out  very  fine,  works  like  filk,  and  is 
mixed  with  either  filk  or  cotton  ;  of  which  we  fee  divers 
kinds  among  the  ordinary  importations  of  the  Eaft-India  com- 
pany. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  confiderable  manufactures  of  the  Indies : 
there  are  two  others  from  China  in  particular,  which,  as  they 
are  of  the  kind  fingular  to  themfclves,  fo  they  are  alfo  very 
valuable  articles.  The  one  is  their  porcelain,  or  China,  as 
obferved  before  ;  and  the  lacquered  ware,  called  Japan  ware, 
though  not  coming  from  thence  :  which  fhew  not  only  the 
excellency  of  the  materials,  viz.  of  the  earth  for  the  one,  and 
the  lacquc,  or  varnifti,  for  the  other,  but  alfo  the  ingenuity 
of  the  workmanfhip  in  both. 

All  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  factories  in  the  Mogul's  country 
are  full  of  merchant?,  as  well  Europeans  as  Moors,  Arabs, 
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VTcftizcs,  Malabars,  &c.  the  latter  having  been  inftructed 
w  the  Englifh  and  the  Portuguese  in  merchandizing:  and, 
is  there  is  a  very  great  trade  carried  on  hence  with  the  Turks 
ind  lVrfians,  as  alfo  with  the  Arabs,  fo  they  are  of  late  cx- 
:ccdingly  incrcafed  in  (hipping,  and  build  good  fhips  at  Muf- 
:at,  and  the  river  Indus,  at  Guzuratie,  and  other  places,  and 
:ven  at  Surat. 

rhc  feveral  forts  of  fhips  known  in  the  Eaft-Indies  are, 
ikas,  veflels  ufed  by  the  Arabs  at  Aden  ;  country  fhips,  as 
hey  are  called,  built  fquare-fterned,  as  the  Englifh,  but 
luilt  by  the  Moors,  who  had  their  models  from  England  ; 
jallcons,  being  large  fhips,  built  by  the  Portuguese  at  Goa, 
nd  ufed  to  go  from  thence  to  Melinda,  on  the  coaft  of  Afri- 
:a,  and  then  to  the  Brazils.  Sloops  of  the  European  buil- 
Icrs  among  the  feveral  factories,  cfpecially  at  Batavia,  Su- 
at,  and  Goa,  as  alfo  at  Port  St  George.  Ships  of  China, 
ailed  jonks,  of  a  form  peculiar  to  themfelvcs,  from  50  to 
20  tons  ;  jonks  of  Japan,  of  a  like  burden,  better  failors, 
nd  of  different  fhapes,  but  not  fo  well  built  as  the  China 
onks  ;  proes  of  Sumatra  and  Malacca,  burden  about  15  to  20 
diis  ;  tonnys,  a  kind  of  hoys,  or  lighters,  to  load  and  unload 
irger  fhips  ;  flying  boats,  built  like  our  fmall  fifhing  boats  ; 
reat  galleons,  built  at  Manilla,  for  the  Acapulco  trade, 
smetimes  of  1000  to  1600  tons  burden. 

Hiey  have,  alio,  a  vaft  variety  of  fmall  craft,  in  the  feveral 
ivers,  and  among  the  iflands,  all  differing,  and  peculiar  to 
be  respective  places,  and  which  arc  very  curious,  not  only  in 
tieir  fhapc,  but  in  their  manner  of  working,  which  would  be 

00  tedious  for  us  to  defcribc. 

ly  thefe  veflels  the  whole  commerce  is  carried  on.  Although 
tie  Perfians  are  mailers  of  all  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  Pcrfian 
julph,  and  have  feveral  good   towns   there,  and  Gombroon 

1  particular,  yet  they  have  not  one  vcflcl  of  any  burden  be- 
inging  to  them. 

t  is  much  the  fame  with  the  Turks  in  the  Arabian  Gulph,  at 
Wiaren,  Baflbra,  and  other  places  ;  and  they  hire  the  akas 
f  Aden  in  the  greateft  part  of  their  trade, 
fhe  exports  of  the  commodities  of  the  Indies  to  Europe  are 
ertainly  very  confidcrable  ;  nor  arc  their  imports,  perhaps, 
3  difproportionate  from  the  Europeans  as  fome  are  wont  to 
onceive. —  The  quantity  of  European  goods  the  Turks  on 
le  Arabian  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea  take  oft",  brought  by  the 
ray  of  Suez,  and  thence  to  Alexandria,  are  not  inconlider- 
blc ;  whereby  they  are  fupplied  from  Europe  by  the  Turky 
ompanics  of  the  feveral  European  nations. 
["hat  there  has  been  a  vifible  increafe  of  the  trade  to  the  In- 
ies  from  Europe,  as  well  as  to  Europe  from  the  Indies,  with- 
n  half  a  century,  is  apparent  to  the  whole  world,  from  the 
ncrcafe  of  the  European  factories  there  :  for  thefe  fcttlements 
re  numerous,  increafing  in  people,  and  extending  their 
ower  and  jurifdiction,  and,  by  this  means,  civilizing  the 
eople,  and  reconciling  them  to  the  European  cuftoms  and 
;fages,  as  particularly  to  their  cloathing  themfelvcs,  in  which 
articular  they  went  naked  and  lavage  before.  This  has  been 
ffect uated  more  particularly  by  the  Dutch  than  by  any  other 
Stiropean  power  whatsoever.  For  proof  of  which  fee  the 
rticle  Dutch  East-India  Company. 
n  confequence  of  this  European  commerce,  the  Indian  na- 
ions  take  every  day  more  and  more  of  the  European  mcr- 
handizes  :  our  Britifh  Eaft-India  company  fell  more  of  our 
raollen,  and  divers  other  manufactures,  by  means  of  the 
ireight  of  their  commercial  intereft,  than,  perhaps,  they 
ould  ever  have  done  without  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  corn- 
any. — The  Chinefe,  alfo,  have  increafed  in  their  Britifh 
mports,  as  well  of  the  woollen  as  other  our  Britifh  manu- 
actures. — Our  manufactures  generally  fold  among  them  are, 
iroad  cloths  of  every  colour,  and  more  particularly  the 
(lack. — Our  camblets,  fcarlets,  and  other  colours,  ferges, 
lerpets  ;  lead  and  lcad-fhot ;  Birmingham  wares  of  all  kinds  ; 
jlais  manufactures  of  every  fort ;  our  clock  and  watch- 
vork,  which  are  in  as  high  efteem  with  the  Indians  as  with 
he  reft  of  the  trading  world. — And  thefe  our  exports  are  in- 
Teafing  daily. 

rhe  general  augment  of  the  exports  from  Europe  is  more 
larticularly  manifeft  from  the  incrcafe  of  the  Dutch  factories 
n  the  Spice  Iflands,  efpecially  in  Batavia,  where  their  fettle- 
tients  are  not  now  mere  fimple  factories,  but  they  are  be- 
»me  populous  and  opulent  colonies  and  plantations  ;  the 
iroperty  of  the  country  being  their  own,  and  not  fubject  to 
Iny  power  of  the  princes,  or  lords  of  the  adjacent  territories, 
is  they  are  at  Surat,  and  other  places.  Wherefore, 
By  virtue  of  thefe  eftabliihments  of  the  Dutch,  they  take  off, 
is  ours  do  at  Madras  or  Fort  St.  George,  and  as  thoie  of  the 
Portugueze  do  at  Goa,  much  greater  quantities  of  the  growth 
ind  manufactures  of  Europe  than  they  ever  did  before. — Nor 
is  this  confined  to  the  mere  article  of  apparel  ;  they  take,  be- 
lides,  the  European  equipages,  as  coaches  and  horfes,  &c. 
particularly  at  Batavia,  where  coaches  are  kept  more  nume- 
roufly  and  fplendidly  than  even  their  mafters  do  in  Europe. 
It  is  the  fame  at  Goa  and  Fort  St.  George  ;  and  we  have  a 
greater  fhare  in  the  trade  to  the  factories  and  fettlements  of 
other  European  powers,  by  means  of  our  Eaft-India  company, 
than  our  company  will  admit  them  to  have  at  our  Britiih  forts 


and  fettlements,  if  the  repeated  informations  which  I  have 
received  from  various  hands  arc  not  to  be  queftioned. 
It  appears  upon  the  whole,  from  the  general  circumftanccs 
of  this  Afiatic  traffic,  that,  fince  the  European^,  have  iealoufly 
engaged  therein,  the  ballancc  of  profit,  however  great  it  m  ly 
heretofore  have  been  in  favour  of  the  Eaft-fndians,  has  been 
for  fome  years  declining  ;  and  our  own  Eaft-India  company 
hath  not  been  the  leaft  inftrumental  to  contribute  their  lhare 
in  this  turn  of  the  fcale. 

The  chief  profpect  of  any  lafting  advancement  to  be  mad.:  in 
the  Eaft-India  trade,  depends  on  the  number  and  power  of 
the  Europeans  fo  increafing,  that  they  may  bring  tiie  natives' 
under  their  dominion  to  come  into  the  European  way  of 
living,  viz.  in  drefling,  eating,  and  drinking,  whereby  the 
export  of  fuch  goods  will  come  to  be  increafed,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dominion  that  the  Europeans  obtain  among  thefe 
Indians. 

Of  this  the  Portugueze  have  fet  an  example  on  the  coaft  of 
Mofambique,  the  city  of  Melinda,  and  other  parts  there- 
abouts, where  the  people  are  brought  into  the  Eurovcan  way 
of  living,  and  cloath  themfelves  after  the  manner  of  the  Por- 
tugueze, and  live  as  regularly.  It  is  true,  that  the  people  are 
more  tractable  and  docile  there  than  the  natives  of  Java,  China, 
and  Malabar  ;  and,  which  is  ftill  more,  have  no  manufi  ctures 
of  their  own  to  eftablifh,  in  the  room  of  thofc  which  the  Poi- 
tugueze  bring  them. 

*  1  was  furprized,  fays  an  Englifh  paffenger,  who  went  on 
'  fhorc  at  Melinda  (the  (hip  he  was  in  being  diiven  up  thither 
(  in  their  voyage  to  Mocha)  to  fee,  in  the  cjuntry  adjacent, 
'  -whole  villages  of  the  natives  cloathed  in  the.  Englifh  manu- 
'  failures,  and  having  waiftcoats,  breeches,  and  ftockings, 
'  hats  and  fhoes,  leather,  ferae,  and  fluffs,  fuch  as  we  wear 

*  in  England  ;  and  fome  of  the  better  fort  having  good  broad - 

*  cloth  coats,  bayes-clokes,  &c.  which  they  wore,  notwith- 
'  Handing  the  heats,  and  efpecially  in  the  rainy  feafons,  to 

*  keep  them  dry,  and  warm  in  the  nights,  which  arc  damp 
1  and  unwholefome.' 

This  muft  be  a  reafon,  alfo,  why  the  Portugueze  export  fuch 
quantities  of  the  Britifh  manufactures  to  the  Brazils,  which  is 
as  hot  a  climate,  in  fooM  parts,  as  that  of  Zanguebar,  and 
much  in  the  fame  latitude ;  and  from  whence,  alfo,  they  are 
carried  into  Africa,  on  the  eaftern  fhorc,  where,  by  their  au- 
thority* they  have  in  fome  mcafure  civilized  the  people,  and 
brought  them  to  abhor  going  naked,  as  much  as  the  Europeans 
themfelves  do  :  and,  further  to  confirm  the  praelicability 
hereof,  we  may  judge,  from  what  tlie  Dutch  have  done  in 
Java,  Borneo,  and  Malacca,  and  other  place;,  as  well  by 
their  example  as  by  their  authority  :  and  this,  added  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  people,  would  certainly  conftantlv  add  to  the  increafe 
of  the  confumption  of  European  commodities,  in  the  feveral 
parts  of  India,  as  well  as  in  Arabia  and  China. 
This  will  appear  more  probable,  if  we  calculate  the  numbers 
of  people  already  under  the  government  and  influence  of  the 
feveral  nations  planted  there.  Thus  the  Portugueze  ar.  faii 
to  have  ioo,oco  people  in  the  ifland  and  city  of  Goa  ;  fome 
fay  half  as  many  more. — The  Englifh  are  judged  to  have  no 
lei's  than  200,000  fouls,  in  a  great  degree  under  their  juris- 
diction, at  Fort  St.  George,  the  citv  of  Madras,  and  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  fubject  to  their  government ;  befides  tbofe  at 
Fort  St.  David's,  Calcutta,  and  other  places,  where  they  are 
fettled  as  proprietors,  in  fome  degree,  of  the  adjacent  country. 
The  Dutch  exceed  them  both  at  Batavia,  and  in  the  Spice 
Iflands,  where  they  have  an  abfolute  dominion  :  in  which,  in- 
cluding the  iflands  of  Borneo  and  Ceylon,  it  is  certain  that 
they  have  above  500,000  fubjects. 

If  thefe  numbers  are  near  the  truth,  it  is  no  way  ftrange 
that  the  Dutch  fhips  go  out  generally  fo  well  freighted  for 
Batavia,  and  carry  by  far,  greater  quantities  of  European 
merchandizes  than  formerly,  or  that  they  carry  out  more  than 
any  others. 

This  is  alfo  a  reafon  why,  among  the  Portugueze  and  the 
Dutch,  the  confumption  of  European  goods  muft  neceffarily 
increafe  ;  but  the  Englifh  have  not  the  fame  advantages,  be- 
caufe  all  their  factories  or  fettlements,  Fort  St.  George  ex- 
cepted, are  under  the  jurifdiction  of  the  great  Mogul,  or  fome 
other  abfolute  government,  who  do  not  fubmit  fo  eafily  to  the 
Europeans,  as  at  Java  and  elfewhere.  . 
The  commerce  of  the  Philippines  is  the  fame. 
The  trade  carried  on  between  Perfia  and  India,  by  fea,  is  a 
very  remarkable  kind  of  commerce  :  it  is  indeed,  an  exchange 
of  the  moft  valuable  merchandizes  of  the  world,  and  the 
quantity  too,  is  very  confiderable.;  for  they  have  a  very 
great  confumption  of  Indian  and  Chinefe  goods,  which  are 
partly  fent  up  the  country  to  Ifpahan,  and  partly  up  the  Ty- 
gris,  by  Baflbra,  to  Bagdat. 

As  the  Perfians  have  no  fhips  of  their  own,  this  commerce 
is  carried  on  by  the  Armenian  merchants,  in  country  fhips, 
as  they  are  called,  or  in  Englifh  Or  Dutch  fhips,  for  which 
they  are  paid  a  very  good  rate  ;  fo  that  our  Europeans  are  al- 
ways fond  of  taking  freight  there,  and  efpecially  becaufe  the 
Perfians  pay  in  fpecie. 

The  Perfians  import  from  India,  a  very  great  quantity  of 
callicoes,  as  well  painted  or  printed,  as  white ;  the  latter  is  to 
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make  up  their  turbands,  which,  for  thofe  above  the  poorer 
fort,  are  folded  about  with  white  callicoe  ;  and  all  the  wo- 
men are  cloathed,  either  in  their  own  wrought  filks,  or  in 
panted  callicoes,  of  Surat,  and  the  coaft. 
They  import  above  a  thoufand  tons  of  pepper  yearly,  from 
fhe  coaft  of  Malabar,  by  the  Dutch  ;  chiefly  brought  by  the 
Portugueze  from  Goa,  befides  fome  from  Surat,  by  the 
Engliih. 

They  alfo  import  all  forts  of  fpice  ;  as  cloves,  nutmegs, 
mace,  and  cinnamon  ;  from  Coulang  and  Ceylon,  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  Dutch,  or  of  fuch  merchants  as  buy  them 
at  the  Dutch  factories. 

They  export  a  great  many  drugs,  fuch  as  rhubarb,  galhanum- 
fena,  galls,  and  many  other  valuable  things,  which  are  not 
fo  plentiful  among  the  Indians  as  in  Perfia  :  for  there  they 
import  indigo,  allums,  camphire,  China-root,  cardamums, 
ginger,  fugar,  fal  armoniac,  turmeric,  fticklac,  and  many 
more. — Add  to  this,  that  they  import  from  China  a  very 
great  quantity  of  China  ware,  of  the  fineft  kinds. — They 
bring  from  China  a  great  quantity  of  metals,  fuch  as  block- 
tin,  tutenague,  China  alfo,  and  Japan  copper,  iron  and  fteel, 
from  Pegu  and  Siam. — They  bring  alfo  gold  from  China, 
and  diamonds  from  the  mines  in  Golconda  ;  of  the  firft  they 
buy  a  very  great  quantity  ;  for  it  comes  from  China  as  a 
merchandize.  Alfo,  they  import  the  white  China  raw  filk, 
which  they  ufe  in  their  filk  manufactures,  mixed  with  the 
fine  filk  of  Georgia  and  Guylan. 

Thefe  goods,  and  many  more  (for  almoft  all  the  goods  of 
India  and  China  are  vendible  at  Gombroon)  they  fend  up 
the  country,  upon  camels,  to  Ifpahan,  as,  northward  to  Bag- 
dat by  boats,  and  thence  to  feveral  parts  of  Afia,  as,  to  Alep- 
po, Trapezond,  Taurus,  Erzirum,  and  many  other  places  ; 
for  Bagdat  is  the  center  of  all  the  trade  between  India,  Perfia, 
and  the  leiTer  Afia. 

In  return  for  thofe,  they  have  the  advantage  of  all  the  Eu- 
ropean traders  ;  for  they  fend  no  money,  but  rather  receive 
money  in  the  ballance  of  trade  :  and  it  is  obfervable,  that 
all  the  fhips,  from  Gombroon  to  Surat,  are  deep  laden,  and 
very  rich,  with  Perfian  wines,  Armenian  brandies,  Arabian 
coffee,  raifins,  almonds,  from  Ifpahan,  in  great  quantities  -y 
ivory,  imported  from  Mocca  or  Melinda,  and  the  coaft  of 
Zanguebar  ;  wax,  dates  in  bales,  prunella's  in  boxes,  rofe 
water  in  chefls,  for  which  they  have  a  great  traffic  among  the 
Mogul  Indians;  rich  Perfian  filks,  rich Turky  carpets,  leather 
drelt  like  the  Italian  cordevants,  lapis  tutia,  pearl  dull, 
oriental  pearl,  drugs  and  gums  of  furprihng  varieties,  pifta- 
ches,  Carmenia  wool,  bought  by  the  Engliih.  for  the  hat- 
making  trade,  Englifh  cloth  in  bales. 

As  all  thefe  goods  meet  with  a  current  fale,  either  at  Surat 
or  at  Goa;  the  Perfian  merchants,  that  is,  the  Armenians  and 
Jews,  drive  a  very  great  trade  at  Gombroon  ;  and  it  is  ordi- 
nary to  have  from  15  to  20  country  fhips  in  the  port  at  a 
time,  befides  Englifh  fhips  belonging  to  the  company,  and 
Dutch  alfo  :  and  their  loading  is  fo  valuable,  that  frequently 
an  Englifh  fhip,  of  400  tons,  laden  from  Gombroon  to- 
Surat,  hath  been  worth  200,000].  fterling. 
They  have  alfo  the  advantage  of  carrying  great  numbers  of 
paflengers,  being  merchants  and  their  fervants  ;  for  the  Ar- 
menian merchants  ordinarily  go  with  their  goods  to  Surat, 
and  come  back  with  the  returns. — The  Englifh  merchants  of 
Surat  have  always  fhips  of  their  own,  which  are  wholly  em- 
ployed in  their  coafting  trade,  between  Gombroon  and  Surat, 
and  are  built  at  Surat,  or  in  the  river  Indus  :  they  are  good 
veflels,  and  tolerable  failors,  but  have  not  the  beft  of 
feamen. 

Upon  the  whok,  the  ordinary  channels  of  the  Eaft-India 
trade,  as  now  carried  on,  are  as  follow,  viz. 
A  trade  by  the  caravans,  over  the  defarts — [See  the  ar- 
ticle Caravan]  from  Bagdat,  on  the  great  river 
Tygris,  to  Aleppo,  and  from  thence,  by  lefTer  caravans, 
to  Conftaatinople  one  way,  and  to  Alexandretta  (now  called 
Scanderoon)  another;  and  from  both  thefe  into  the  eaftern 
parts  of  Europe  by  fea. 

By  thefe  caravans,  indeed,  the  raw  filk,  galls  and  drugs,  and 
other  goods  of  Perfia  are  carried  ;  and  they  ar-e  the  chief  part 
of  the  loading  of  the  caravans.  Together  with  them,  they 
have  always  a  large  quantity  of  goods,  of  the  growth  and 
product  of  the  Indies,  fuch  as  fine  callicoes,  curious  wrought 
filks,  fpices,  drugs,  diamonds,  and  pearl,  all  which  are  carried 
from  the  coaft  of  India  and  Malabar  into  the  gulph  of  Perfia, 
and  up  to  BaiTora,  at  the  bottom  of  that  gulph. — From  thence 
they  are  carried,  by  fmaller  vefTels,  up  the  Tygris,  or  Eu- 
phrates, for  there  they  are  joined,  and  landed  at  Bagdat,  as 
above. 

Another  trade  is  by  the  Red  Sea. — The  manner  of  carrying  on 
which  formerly  differed  from  the  prcfent ;  all  the  fpices,  and 
rich  goods  of  India,  China,  and  the  iflands,  were  brought  in 
the  jonks  and  barks  of  India  (and  it  is  believed  they  might 
in  thofe  days,  be  better  furnifhed  with  fhipping,  than  they 
now  are)  to  the  port  of  Adlu,  then  a  great  and  flourifhing 
city,  famous  for  commerce,  fituate  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of 
Arabia  Ecelix  :  here  thev  unloaded,  and  went  back  ;  and  the 
merchants  of  Adlu  partly  relading  the  goods  in  fhips  of  their 


own,  and  partly  fending  them,  by  larrd-carrir.ge,  to  JetMor 
feat  them  up  to  the  port  ol  Suez.,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulph, 
or  Red  Sea. — Here  they  were  landed,  and  carried  over-land 
upon  camels  and  other  carriages  to  the  river  Nile,  a  paflage 
of  about  50  miles  ;  and  thence  to  Alexandria,  where  the  Ve- 
netian merchants,  who  then  had  that  whole  trade  in  their 
hands,  received  them,  exported  them  chiefly  to  Venice,  and 
from  thence  to  all  the  trading  ports  of  Europe. 
Thefe  were  the  antient,  and,  at  that  time,  the  only  ways  of 
carrying  on  commerce  between  Europe  and  tlie  Indies. — As 
the  navigation  by  fea  has  leflened  the  trade  above  de- 
fcribed,  and  that  the  grofs  of  all  the  Indian  commodities 
comes  directly  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  fo  the 
fhipping,  between  the  feveral  parts  of  India  and  the  Arabian 
port  of  Adlu,  decayed,  and  was  wholly  interrupted  :  by  this 
means  the  faid  port  alfo  was  entirely  ruined,  her  trade  cut  off; 
and  declining  continually,  without  hope  or  poffibility  cf  re- 
covery, is  now  fo  loft  and  forgot,  that  from  having  many 
hundred  fail  of  vefiels,  of  all  forts,  belonging  to  it,  they  are 
not  fo  much  as  heard  of  among  the  European  failors. 
But  a  trade  to  Suez  is  ftill  carried  on,  though  fmall  -y  it  confifts 
only  of  a  correfpondence  between  that  port  and  the  citv  of 
Mocha,  which  ftands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  from 
whence  the  whole  fea  is  now  called  the  gulph  of  Mocha. 
This  trade  confifts  in  loading  a  few  fmall  veffels,  at  Mocha, 
with  coffee,  drugs,  and  elephants  teeth,  which  are  brought 
thither  from  Melinda,  or  from  the  coaft  of  Ethiopia,  or  both, 
and  fometimes  horfes  for  the  Grand  Seignior. — Of  the  coffee, 
about  5000  bags,  or  bales,  are  immediately  for  the  Grand 
Seignior  ;  nor  can  any  coffee  be  fhipped  'till  the  bafla  of 
Mocha  gives  notice  that  the  Grand  Seignior's  coffee  is  fecured, 
and  ready  to  fhip  oft". 

There  are  fome  few  Alexandrian  merchants  at  Suez,  chiefly 
Jews,  who  employ  a  few  fhips  to  go  conftantly  twice  a  year 
from  Suez  to  Goa,  the  Pcrtugueze  colony  on  the  Indian 
coaft,  and  who  bring  back  large  cargoes,  of  all  the  fine 
goods  of  the  Indies,  as  alfo  fome  quantities  of  fpices,  and 
efpecially  pepper  and  cinnamon.  But  thefe  cargoes  are  ge- 
nerally freighted  for  the  city  of  Grand  Cairo,  and  may  be 
faid  to  be  wholly  confumed  there. — Thefe  fhips  might  make 
three  voyages  a  year,  if  they  v.  ere  people  more  ufed  to  bufi- 
nefs  and  difpatch  ;  for,  thofe  feas  being  generally  quiet  and 
free  from  ftorms,  it  may  be  called  a  fair  weather  voyage  both, 
out  and  home  ;  but  they  are  an  indolent  people,  and  but  very 
indifferent  navigators. 

To  this  fmall  remain  of  a  trade  is  that  great  and  ancient 
commerce  of  India,  by  the  way  of  Alexandria,  reduced  ; 
thus  the  two  northern  channels  of  the  Eaft-India  trade  are 
accounted  for. 

There  is  a  courfe  of  trade  alfo,  from  the  Mogul's  country, 
to  Armenia  and  Georgia,  or  to  Samercand,  on  the  river 
Oxus.  There  is  alfo  another  commerce,  by  land,  from  India 
into  Europe,  and  that  very  conliderable ;  which  is  the  paf- 
fage  by  land,  from  China  to  Mufcovy ;  to  the  practicability 
of  which,  Czar  Peter  the  Great  highly  contributed. — This 
renowned  prince,  whofe  heart  was  let  upon  the  cultivation 
of  commerce,  and  thereby  civilizing  his  populous  empire, 
could  not  make  the  way  fhorter  than  it  is,  neither  could  he 
alter  the  feverity  of  the  climates,  through  which  the  way 
lies  :  but  fpared  no  pains  to  make  it  both  fafe  and  eafy  for 
travellers,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  their  merchandizes.  (1.) 
by  building  towns  and  lodging-places,  at  convenient  diftances, 
for  the  merchants  to  reft  at  :  whereas  before,  the  country 
was  quite  defolate,  and  there  were  no  towns,  fometimes,  for 
10  or  20  days  travel  together.  (2.)  By  fortifying  thofe  ac- 
commodations, and  pofting  troops  at  them,  fufficient  to  de- 
fend the  travellers,  and  with  orders  to  the  governors  of  thofe 
places,  to  fend  out  parties  upon  notice,  either  to  convov  the 
merchants  to  the  next  port,  or  to  advance  and  meet  tbem  if  I 
coming,  efpecially  if  any  notice  was  given  of  their  being  in 
danger. 

This  memorable  monarch  took  care  likewife,  that  fufficient  I 
provifions  fhould  be  always  had  at  thofe  places,  for  fupply  o£| 
the  travellers,  as  well  horfe  as  man,  and  that  at  very  reafon-[ 
able  rates;  that  they  fnould  be  well  ufed  on  all  occaf:ons,| 
without  exacting  upon  them,  either  for  lodging,  or  for  horfes 
or  camels  ;  which,  upon  failing  of  others,  might  be  always 
ready  to  be  either  hired  or  bought,  as  occafion  required. 
By  this  means,  no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  merchandizes  is  I 
every  year  carried  from  China  into  Europe,  particularly  tea, I 
raw  lilk,  called  China  filk,  fine  wrought  filks,  and  all  forts  of  f 
goods  not  of  a  grofs  and  bulky  nature,  and  too  heavy  for  fuchf 
a  kind  of  conveyance  :  and  thefe  caravans,  fometimes  con- 1 
fift  of  3  or  400  camels  and  horfes  together. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  commerce  is  wholly  by  fea.  For  ex-j 
ample,  there  is  a  trade  from  Madagafcar,  from  Goa,  on  thel 
coaft  of  India  Proper,  and  from  the  ports  of  Mczambiquel 
and  Zanguebar,  to  the  bay  of  Todos  Ios  Santos,  in  the  Bra-[ 
fils. — This  is  a  trade  peculiar  to  the  Portugueze:  all  their  fhipsj 
from  China  and  from  India  come  to  this  coaft  of  Africa,  or| 
Madagafcar  ;  and  there  taking  in  refrefhments,  and  fome' 
merchandizes,  fuch  as  gold,  civet,  elephants  teeth,  &c.  and 
fometimes  flavcs,.  they  go  away  to  the  Brafils. 

The 
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The  other  Clips,  which  go  conftantlv  between  this  coaft  and 
the  Brafils,  and  which  take  the  benefit  of  the  others,  becaufe 
they  are  always  (hips  of  force,  carry  chiefly  (laves,  fome  ivory 
and  gold,  anil  go  back  directly,  from  the  Brafils  to  the  fame 
place  again,  without  going  forward  into  Europe,  or  to  any 
place  elfe. 

They  have  little  in  the  Brafils  to  carry  to  the  Indies,  except 
fugar  and  tobacco;  neither  of  which  have  any  extraordinary 
demand  there,  though  they  make  a  fhift  to  put  off  as  much 
as  loads  two  or  three  (hips  a  year. 

The  reft  of  the  trade  is  the  grand  commerce  from  Holland, 
England,  France,  Sweden,  Denmark,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  fo  to  all  the  feveral  parts  of  India  and  China; 
which,  in  general,  conftitutes  the  European  Eaft-India 
trade. 

It  is  managed  in  Europe  by  exclufive  companies  wholly,  no 
nation  admitting  interlopers  any  privileges  of  commerce  thi- 
ther from  Europe:  the  Englifh  did  formerly,  indeed,  fuffer 
it ;  but  upon  the  union  of  the  two  companies,  effected  by 
the  perfonal  interpofition  of  the  late  king  William  III.  the 
company  obtained  a  complete  exclufion  of  all  feparate  trad- 
ers to  the  Indies,  and  have  now  that  whole  trade  in  their 
hands. 

The  Engliih  part  is  managed,   in  the  Indies,  by  factories, 
under  the  direction  of  the  company,  and   by  governors  and 
officers,  who  are  accountable  to  the  company. — Thefe  are 
chiefly  at  Surat,   Bombay,   Fort  St.  George,  Calecut,  Ben- 
coolen,  Chufan,  Sic. —  Thefe  have   many  other  leffer  facto- 
ries  under  them,  which  arc  all  accountable  to  the  governors 
of  the  head  factories,   as  they  are  alfo  to  the  company. 
Thele  governments  have  many  advantages  in  trade;  they  have 
peculiar  powers  and  privileges  from  England;  mod  of  them 
are  now  incorporated,  and   made  bodies  politic,  as   the  fort 
of  St.  George  has  been   many  years,  and  is  now,  not  only 
a  fort  and  factory,  but  a  city,  with  a  dillnct  adjoining,  which 
is  enjoyed  in  property  and  fovereigntv;  and  the  governor  for 
the  company  has   under  his  dominion,  including  the  levcral 
diitncts,   upwards  of  200,000  people  of  all  forts,  entirely  in- 
dependent of  any  Indian  government,  as  the  like  is  under  the 
Dutch  governor  at  Bata\  ia,  and  the  Portuguefe  at  Goa. 
But  this  trade  is  not  confined  to  the  factories;   for  they  trade 
from  place  to  place,  not  only  as  factois  tor  the  compay,  but 
as  private  or  free  merchants,  and  on  their  own  particular  ac- 
count, under  the  licence  and  authority  of  the  company  :   and 
this  they  do  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  well  by  fea  as  land,  that  the 
cuftoms  received  by  the  proper  officers,  for  the  company,  at 
Fort  St.  George  only,  including  their  land  as  well  as  fea  im- 
ports, rarely  amount  to  lefs  than  30,000 1.  fterling  per  ann. 
which  goes  towards  iupporting  the  expences  of  the  facto;  v. 
It  would  be  too  tedious  to  defcribc  the  manner  of  the  civil 
governments,  in  all  thefe  fettled  factories  of  the  European*, 
the  ftate  and  magnificence  of  their  governors,  and  of  their 
other  officers,    at  Goa,   Fort   St.  George,  Batavia,  Pondi- 
cherry,  tec.     It  is  enough  to  obferve  only,  that  it  is  com- 
merce alone  that  upholds  all  this  fplendor. 
The  number  of  (hips,    generally  employed   by  the  feveral 
companies   in  this  trade,  is  conhderable.     The  number,  at 
prefent  employed   by  the  Engli(h  company,  is  much  greater 
than  ever  :  not  only  in  confequence  of  the  increafe  of  their 
trade,  but  becaufe  they  find  it  convenient  not  to  employ  vef- 
fcls  of  fuch  exceeding  great  burden  as  formerly.     For  it  was 
ordinary  for  the  (hips   trading  to  India,  in  the  time  of  king 
Charles  the  lid,  to  carry   7   or   800  tons  burden,  and  fome 
have  been  heretofore  employed  from  8co  to  1000  tons.     But 
now  the  trade  is  generally  carried  on  in  (hips  of  3  or  400  tons, 
but  then  fo  many  of  thefe  are  employed,  that  'tis  not  unufual 
for  the  company  to  have  from  30  to  60  fail  fometimes  in  their 
fervice. 

The  Dutch,  whofe  fleets  are  generally  from  20  to  30  or  40 
fail  a  year,  have  many  more  (hips  employed  in  this  trade; 
they  have  rarely  lefs  than  100  fail  engaged  in  this  commerce. 
Befides,  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  elpecially  the  latter,  have 
a  great  many  (hips  always  in  the  country,  though  built  in 
Europe,  for  carrying  on  the  trade  there  from  place  to  place : 
fo  that  it  is  judged,  and  that  without  exaggeration,  that  the 
Dutch  do  not  employ  lefs  than  200  fail  always  in  their  India 
commerce,  and  the  Englifh  about  one  third  of  the  number; 
and  the  French  have  greatly  enlarged  this  branch  of  their 
commerce  within  thefe  few  years,  and  aim  at  vieing  with 
them  both.     See  France. 

There  is  (till  another  fort  of  commerce  with  India,  which 
has  not  been  yet  mentioned,  and  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  weftern  coaft  of  America,  as  Mexico,  to 
the  Philippine  Iflands.  But  the  number  of  (hips  employed 
therein  are  not  above  two  or  three  in  a- year,  though  they  are 
generally  very  large;  fome  being  occafionally  even  1600  or 
2C00  tons.  The  voyage  is  long,  being  oftentimes  three  or 
four  months  between  the  Philippines  and  the  ifland  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Further  Remarks. 

From  this  general  ftate  of  the  trade  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  it 
appears,  that  the  improvement  thereof,  with  refpect  to  the 
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intereft  of  the  Europeans,  depends  more  upon  the  fettlement 
of  colonies  and  plantations,  as  the  Dutch  and  the  Portu- 
gucze  have  de:i»_-,  and  as  the  French,  it  feems,  are  at  pre- 
fent doing,  than  upon  the  fettlement  of  fea-ccafh,  forts  and 
factories  only ;  for  'tis  pretty  apparent,  we  conceive,  from 
v/hat  hath  been  urged   under  the -article  of  J'  ■•st- 

India  Company,  that  nothing  but  the  fame  fyftem  of  com- 
mercial policy,  which  that  wife  republic  has  purfutd,  could 
have  rendered  them  fo  potent  and  opulent  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

Nor  have  they,  by  thefe  meafures,  at  all  depopulated  their 
ftate  in  Europe,  as  fome  might,  at  firft  view,  apprehend  to 
be  the  confequence  of  fuch  their  conduct:  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  increafed  in  people,  by  means  of  communication 
with  the  native  Indians  ;  whereby  they  have  alfo  increafed 
their  trading  power  in  Europe,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
increafed  their  territories  and  their  dominion  in  Afia. 
We  defire  to  be  underftood  only  to  mean  and  intend,  from 
what  has  been  faid,  that  our  own  kingdom,  by  purfuing  the 
example  of  the  wife  Hollanders  in  the  Afiatic  traffic,  may 
gain  an  afcendancy  in  that  part  of  the  world,  no  way  infe- 
rior to  this  neighbouring  (late:  and,  without  falling  on  fuch 
like  meafures,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  we  (hall  rather  daily 
lofc  than  gain  ground  in  that  improveablc  and  extenfive 
branch  of  commerce. 

What  feems  to  have  a  tendency  to  confirm  us  in  our  humble 
judgment,  with  refpect  to  the  natural  advancement  of  this 
India  trade,  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  way  of  traffic  in  thefe 
people;  which  it  is  obfervable  differs,  in  one  effential  refpect, 
from  that  of  the  whole  world  beiides.  For  no  man  yet,  that 
ever  I  heard  of,  ever  faw  any  capital  trading  veliel  of  Eaft- 
India  in  any  part  of  Europe.  What  is  the  motive  to  thofe 
;n  nations  for  thus  conducting  their  commerce,  that  thev 
(hould  forego  one  of  the  greater!  advantages  : 
Europeans  have  to  increafe  their  foreign  trade  and  their  mari- 
time power?  Inftead  of  their  giving  themfeives  the  trouble 
to  carry,  in  their  own  (hipping,  their  own  produce  and  ma- 
nufactures to  the  European  nations,  the  them,  bv 
a  fecret  kind  of  policy  that  we  do  not  feem  to  be  acquainted 
with,  not  only  into  their  ocean,  but  even  their  very  rivers, 
to  come  and  purchafe  the  ir  commodities  of  all  forts,  upon 
their  own  terms  and  conditions. 

Is  not  this,  in  effect,  commanding  the  trade  of  the  whole 
world  ?  And  what  do  the  Eaft-lndians,  the  Chinefe,  the 
Japanese,  &c.  mean  by  this,  but  explicitly  declaring,  by 
their  admirable  fyftem  of  commercial  policy,  that  the  whole 
world  (hall  bow  down  unto  them?  On  the  other  hand,  are 
not  all  the  nations  of  Chriftendom  driving  to  outvie  each 
other  in  paying  homage  to  thefe  Indian  nations?  Are  they 
not  all  bent  upon  the  eftab!i(hment  of  Eaft-India  companies, 
in  order  to  vifit  and  pay  refpect  even  to  thefe  heathen  nations, 
as  they  are  called  by  fome  in  a  religious  fenfe? 
-May  it  not  defer.e  our  enquiry,  upon  what  principles  of  po- 
licy thefe  nations  feem  to  have  an  afcendencv,  in  this  refpect, 
over  the  reft  of  the  whole  trading  world  ?  Is  not  every  com- 
mercial ftate  in  Europe  glad  to  have  a  vent  for  their  com- 
modities, even  when  they  carry  them  in  their  own  (hipping 
to  other  countries  Wri.rc  is  the  ftate  in  all  Europe,  that 
cm  prefume  to  command  the  fubjects  of  other  ftates,  liice: 
thoie  Indian?,  to  bring  treafures  into  their  territories,  to  em- 
ploy their  poor,  and  add  to  the  grandeur  of  their  power} 
'Tis  infinitely  more  eafy  to  difcern  effects,  than  to  trace  out 
the  real  caufes  thereof.  We  therefore  would  only  prefume  to 
fuggeft,  whether  thefe  effects  mav  not  have  been  naturally 
produced  from  the  following  caufes: 

(1.)  From  the  extraordinary  wifdom  and  policy  of  thefe  feve- 
ral ftates  and  empires,  in  devifing  fuch  laws  for  the  general 
government  of  the  people,  as  have  an  effectual  tendency  to 
render  them  induitrious  and  parfimonious? 
(2.)  Whether  their  laws  alio  are  not  as  vigilantly  executed, 
as  they  are  judiciouflv  contrived,  for  the  benefit  of  focietv? 
(3.)  Whether  their  non-diftraction  of  the  mais  of  the  com- 
mon people,  with  religious  and  other  idle  controverfies,   i. 
not  had  a  tendency  to  quiet  their  minds,  to  ftimulate  them  to 
excel,  rather  in  ufeful,  innocent,  and  virtuous  arts,  than  to 
concern  themfeives  in  matter  that  tew,  in  comparifon  to  the 
whole,  have  either  leifure  or  qualification  to  comprehend? 
(4.)  Whether  the  general  cheapn;;s  of  their  manufactures,  in 
comparifon  to  thofe  cf  the  European  nations,  is  not  the  great 
inducement  to  others  to  fetch  them  from  the  Indies,  in  order 
to  difpofe  of  them  to  advantage  to  thofe  (rates  which  cannot 
purchafe  them  at  firft  hand  ? 

(5.)  Whether  the  caufe  of  their  cheapnefs  of  labour  doe? 
not  proceed  from  the  greater  culture  of  land  amon»  thefe 
people  in  general,  than  is  among  the  Europeans,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants  ;  and,  in  confequence 
thereof,  to  the  greater  plenty  of  the  productions  of  nature, 
and  therefore  their  greater  cheapnefs  ? 

(6;)  Whether  the  taxes  in  general  in  thefe  ftates  and  empires, 
with  refpect  to  commerce,  are  not  more  wifely  laid  than 
among  the  European  potentates)  and  whether  they  are  in- 
cumbered with  the  like  burthen  of  national  debts: 
(7.)  Whether  they  do  not,  from  the  principles  of  policy, 
bury,  or  (orne-how  conceal,  the  bulk  of  the  filver  which  they 
O  F  receive 
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receive  in  the  courfe  of  traffic  from  the  Europeans,  in  order 
to  keep  the  lefs  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  with  a  view 
to  keep  the  price  of  labour  among  all  their  manufacturers  at 
a  certain  ftandard  ?     And, 

(8.)  Whether  their  non-ufc  of  paper  circulation,  in  confe- 
quence  of  having  no  national  debts,  may  not  alfo  greatlv 
contribute  to  keep  the  price  of  labour  low,  and  their  product 
and  manufactures  permanently  cheap? 

An  authentic  account  of  the  weights,  meafures,  exchanges, 
cuftoms,  duties,  port-charges,  &c.  ike. 

FORT  ST  GEORGE  or  MADRAS. 
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Gold  and  filver  weights. 


I  Pagoda  is 
9tV  Ditto 

8  Ditto     -      i  dollar  weight 

ioo  Dollars 

ioo  Venetian  ducats 

ioo  Gubbers  at  a  medium 

I  Rupee  - 

ioo  Ditto 


oz, 

o 

i 

o 
88 
ii 

10 

o 
37 


dw.. 
2 
O 

i 

o 

i7 

7 

5 


Troy, 


Great  weights. 


10  Pagodas  is  i  pollam,  equal  to 

8  Pollams  is  i  feer,  or  9  oz.  Troy 

5  Seer  is  I  vis  - 

I  Maund  is 

20  Ditto  is  i  candy 

i  Pecul  is 


lb, 

o 
o 
3 

25 
500 
132 


oz. 

I 

9 

o 
o 
o 
o 


gr. 

^4 
o 

J7 

5 

12 

1 1 

20 


dr. 

3^  Avoirdup. 
10 

2 

o 

o 

o 


Grain  meafures. 


lb.  oz. 

2  10  Avoirdupoife 

21  o 

.00  o 


.  1  Meafure  weighs  about 
8  Ditto  is  1  mercal 
3200  Ditto  is  400  ditto,  or  1  garfe 
1  Madras  rupee  weighs  7  dw.  11  gr.  Troy,  and  is  better 
than  Englifh  ftandard,  14  dw.  io  gr.  in  lib.  It  is  country 
touch  cj|.     China  touch  g8|. 

1  Madras  pagoda  weighs   2  dw.  4I  gr.   is  Englifh  matt.  20 
car.  1\  gr.  country  touch  8|,  China  86^. 
1  Allumgect  pagoda  1  dw.  22  gr.  Englifh  matt.  23  car.  2-j 
gr.  country  touch  9?,  China  98]. 

Weights. 


1  Pollam. 

1  Vis,  or  3I  lb.  A\roirdup. 


10  Pagodas  weight  is  equal  to 

40  Pollams 

8  Vis  1  Maund,  or  251b.  Ditto, 

20  Maunds  -  -  I  Candy,  or  500  lb.  Ditto. 

1  Madras  maund  is  equal  to  ,667377  decimal  parts  of  a  Sural 

maund. 

1  Madras  dollar  weighs  17  dw.  I4gr.  ,8125  Troy. 

I  Ditto  pagoda  weighs  2  dw.  4gr.  ,8516  Ditto. 

Liquid  and  dry  meafures. 

1  Meafure  is  equal  to  i~  pint  Englifh  of    423  cubic  inches. 
8  Ditto  -  1  Mercal      -      of  3384  Ditto. 

400  Mercals        -  1  Garfe  of  -   1,353,600  Ditto. 

1  Covid  is  equal  to  i8-j%  inches. 

N.  B.    1  meafure  weighs  about  2  lb.    8  oz.    Avoirdupoife. 
8  Ditto  21  to  22  lb. 

3200  Ditto  is  400  mercals,  or  1  garfe,  which  weighs  84001b. 
which   is   3I  tons,  or  100  Bengal  baazar  maunds  of  82  lb. 

2  oz.  2  dr.  each. 

Coins. 

80  Cafh  make  1  fanam. 

36  Fanams  make  1  pagoda  poife  2  dw.  4  gr.  is  8,625  matts 

tine. 

100  Madras  rupees  weigh  37  oz.  5  dw.  20  gr.  and  are  better 

than  ftandard  14J-  dw. 

100 -Bombay  ditto,  arc  better  than  ftandard  10'-  dw. 

N.  B.   36  Fanams  to  a  pagoda,  is  the  exchange  by  which  all 

the  fervants   belonging  to  the  company  receive  their  falaries; 

but,  in  the  baazar,  the  general  exchange  in  trade  is  from  40 

to  42  fanams  for  a  pagoda. 

BENGAL. 

Weights. 


16  Chittacks  make  1  feer  of 
40  Seer  is  1  maund  of 


11, . 

oz. 

dr. 

deci. 

I 

H 

H 

,8666  Avoir 

74 

10 

10 

,666 

11  Factory  maunds  of  741b.    10  oz.   10  dr.  each,  is  ic  ba- 
azar maunds. 

I  Baazar  maund  is  equal  to  82  lb.  2oz.  2  dr. 

1  Sccca  weight  is  equal  to  7dw.  n  gr.  ,5511  dec.  Troy. 

Coins. 

12  Pice  make  1  Anna. 
16  Annas  -  -  -  _  x  Rupee. 
To  reduce  Madras  or  Surat  rupees  to  current  rupees,  von 
muft  add  10  per  cent,  and  to  bring  current  rupees  to  Madras 
rupees,  you  muft  multiply  the  fum  by  100,  and  divide  that 
product  by.no,  and  the  quotient  i3  the  anfvver  in  Madras 
rupees. 

4  Cowries  make  j  Gunda. 

20  Gundas  is  -  -  -  1  Pqnn. 

32  Ponns  is  1  Current  rup< 

Though  they  fometimes  rife  and  fall  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  cowries  in  the  place. 

Cargoes  are  commonly  fold   from  40  to  42  ponns  per  Arcat 
rupee,  which  is  8  per  cent  better  than  current  rupees. 


Meafures. 

1  Meafure  is 

8  Ditto  is 

The  covid  (in  cloth  meafure)  is  9  inches. 


5  Seer. ' 
40  Seer. 


CALLICUTT   and    TELLICHERRY. 

Weights. 

IOO  Pool   is    1   maund  weight  from  30  lb.  Avoir,  to  29  lb. 
10  oz.  6  dr. 

20  Maund  1  candy  weight  from  6oolb.  Avoir,  to  5981b. 

I  Cailicutt  mifcal  is  to  ,14375  dec.  or  Troy  weight,   2  dw. 

21  gr.  and  is  to  1  Surat  tola  ,36836  dec.    to  n°vis  ,78751 
decimals. 

Coins. 

16  Tarr  or  vis  is  equal  to         -  1  Fanam  called  galee. 

5  Fanams  j  Rupee. 

1  Spanifh  dollar,  full  weight,  is  accounted  2L  rupees,  but  pafs 
in  the  baazar  only  from  10  fanams  4  tarr  to  10^- fanams. 

Meafures. 

I  Covid  is  18  inches  Englifh.     And  the  Cailicutt  guz  made 
ufe  of  in  meafuring  timber  is  equal  to  28T\  inches  Englifh. 
They  likcwife,  fometimes  at  Cailicutt,  meafure  their 
by  the  covid  and  borrells.      12  Borreils  is  1  covid,  when  .r.e 
timber  is  fawed ;  and  24  borrells  is  1  covid,  when  unfaweo. 
The  price  generally  is  1  Cailicutt  fanam  per  folid  covid. 

BOMBAY. 


Great  Weights. 


15  Pice  is 
600  Ditto  is 


lb. 
o 


I  Seer,  and  weighs 
40  Seer,  and  weighs  )      „ 
1  Maund,  or     -      \    ^ 
12000  Ditto  is  800  ditto,  ditto,  j     , 

20  maund,  or  1  candy    J  ' 


oz. 

o  Ditto, 
o    Ditto. 


Small  Weights. 

6  Chowe  is 

2-J-  Grains  - 

40  Voll 
32  Tola  and  13  voll  is 

Weights  for  grain,  &c. 

20  Adolens  is  1  Para,  or 
500  Ditto  is  25  ditto,  or  1  Mora 


I  Grain  Bombay 
1  Voll 
1  Tola 
12  Ounces  Troy. 


lb.  oz.  dr. 
34     812  Avoi 
803  12  12  Ditu 


rup. 

annas. 

pice, 

3 

14 

0 

3 

12 

6 

*3 

8 

0 

I  Venetian  is  - 

I  Gubber  is  - 

9  Gold  Moor,  or  rupee 

They  keep  their  account  in  rupees,  quarters,  and  rees. 

100  Rees  is  -----  1  Quarter. 

4CO  Ditto  is  -  -  -  •  -  I  Rupee. 

They  have  (befides  thefe  rees,  which  arc  made  of  lead,  with 
a  ft  amp  on  them)  a  fmall  coin  made  of  toothenague,  called 
pice,  80  of  which  go  to  a  rupee. 

Goods  are  bought  and  fold  here  by  the  Bombay  candy,  or 
maund,  Surat  candy,  or  maund,  and  by  the  pucca,  or  Ben- 
gal maund,  which  is  two  Surat  maunds;  but,  in  contracts, 
the  candy  or  maund  you  buy  or  fell  with  is  always  men- 
tioned. 

SURA  T; 


E  C  C 
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S     U     R     A     T. 

Gold  and  filvcr  weights. 

1  Chowle  is  as  i  rutta,  oz.   dw.  gr. 

3  Rutta  is  i  \oll  -  -  oo       5y°Troy. 

■9   Vol]  is  i  tola  -  -  o        7  iS",2, 

82'  Ditto  is  2  tolas  and  18  [  volls,  or      1        o  0 

q|  Voll  is  1   Venetian  weight  -  02  5,'.,- 

100  Ditto  is  28  tola  29  voll  11      14  22 

73  Voll  is  1  dollar  weight  -  o     17  18 

100  Ditto  weight   228  tola  J    00 

,1  *  f   88     15       o 

4  voll  J 

1  Tola  is  very  near 


i 


he  feer  for  coral    is  18  great  pice, 
or  27  commo 
Ditto  for  mufk 


or  27  common  pice  weight 


12 
11 


o 

20 


T.  he  Surat  feer  js  ?o  pice,   and  weighs  ) 

.  ->«'  °       ?•  I"?       12         O 

at  a  medium  -  -  J    -> 

Rup.  Ann.  Pice. 

1  Spanifli  dollar  full  weight  73  volls,  is     -     2         3        o 

100  Ditto  ditto  -  -  219       12         9 

100  Ounces  Mexico  dollars  -  247         o        o 

Great  weights. 

lb.  oz.  dr. 

30  Pice  is  1  feer  or              -              -             o  14  7 Avoir. 

40  Seer  is  1  maund  -  -  37  5  7 
20  Maund  is  1  candy  -  -  746  12  12 
I  Maund  at  Agra  is  equal  to  1  maund  ) 

14  feer  of  Surat,  or  -  J    -> 

The  Pucca  maund  is  74*  equal  to  Bengal  factory  maund. 
Metals  are  fold  at  40  Jeer  to  the  maund,  but  all  perifhable 
goods,  and  fuch  as  are  not  free  from  dirt  and  dull,  are  from 

41  to  44  leer  to  the  maund,  as  the  buyer  and  feller  can  agree; 
though  cuftom  now  has  fixed  every  particular  kind  of  goods 
to  a  luted  number  of  feer  to  a  maund. 

Meal 

Arc  the  larger  and  lelTcr  covid,  \  </. 

1  Covid  of  36  inches,  and  1  covid  27  inches. 

By  the  latter  all  things  are  |       ,  pt  broad-cloth,  velvet, 

and  lattin,  which  are  fold  by  the  large  covid  or  Englifh  yard. 

Coins 

Are  gold  and  filver  rupees,  annas,  and  pice. 

4  Pice  make  I  Anna. 

16  Annas,  or  64  pice,  make  1  Rupee  Giver. 

13^  Silver  rupees  are  equal  to  l  Rupee  gold. 

TluTe  are  the  chief  weights,  mcafures,  and  coins  in  Indi;>, 
jphich   are  made  ufe  of  at  the  Britill  I  (ettlements 

there,  to  which  we  at  prefent  give  the  more  particular  at- 
tention ;  and  under  the  articles  Di  uii  East-India  Com- 
pany, Portuguese  'East-India  Trade,  Measures 
and  Weights  in  general,  will  be  contained  what  eile  is  re- 
quifite  in  regard  to  matters  of  this  nature. 
Thole  who  would  chufe  to  be  more  minutely  acquainted  with 
particulars  of  this  kind,  may  confult  the  ingenious  and  in- 
tluftrious  Mr  Brooke's. tract  upon  this  fubject,  which  will  be 
of  great  ufe  to  all  gentlemen  who  trade  to  thofe  parts,  by 
preventing  the  many  and  too  frequent  frauds  and  impositions 
committed  by  the  natives,  in  their  ordinary  way  of  traffic 
with  the  Europeans. 

rhe  ECCLESIASTICAL  STATE  in  ITALY,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  gulph  of  Venice  and  the  Vene- 
tian dominions,  on  the  eaft  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  weft  by  Tufcany 
and  Modena. 

The  air  upon  the  whole  is  foggy  and  unwholfome,  but  the 
foil  rich  and  fertile,  and  would,  if  duly  cultivated,  produce 
the  greatest  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  ecc. 
This  ftate  comprehends  the  following  territories,  viz. 

.  The  duchv  of  Eerrara. 

I.  The  duchy  of  Bologna. 

It  hath  no  town  of  any  note  except  it's  capital. 

Iologna,  fituated  on  the  Rheno  and  Savona,  and  hath  a 
large  channel  cut  between  the  Rheno  and  the  Po,  which 

,  wonderfully  facilitates  the  transportation  of  all  commodities 
to  and  from  the  city:  they  export  chiefly  wax,  filk,  hemp, 
;flax,  hams,  tobacco,  perfumes,  fvveetmeats,  and  a  curious 
■nail  breed  of  dogs,  lb  little,  that  the  ladies  carry  them  about 
in  their  muffs  and  apron-pockets.  Befides  thefe,  they  ex- 
port great  quantities  of  wrought  filks  of  all  fort;,  rich  vei- 
[eather  bottles,  and  other  manufactures  of  this  city  ; 
Lefides  olives,  and  other  fruits,  produced  in  great  plenty  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  it. 

II.  The  province  of  Romagna. 

The  chief  town  of  any  note  for  trade  is  Faenza,  which  is 
famed  among  other  things  for  a  fine  earthen  ware,  called  by 
it's  name,  and  not  inferior  to  the  Dutch  delft,  and  for  it's 
fine  linen  manufacture. 


IV.  The  duchy  of  Urui- 

1  is  a  maritime  town  on  the  gulph  of  Venice  ;  for  the 
convenience  of  trade,  a  canal  has  been  dug,  and  lined  with 
fquare  ftoncs,  which,  by  opening  fome  fluices,  brings  vari- 
ous kinds  of  merchandize  into  it. 
SlVlGAOLIA  is  pleafantly  feated  on  a  large  plain,  near  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  hath  a  convenient  port  for  fmall  veuclf,  2nd 
9  on  a  pretty  good  commerce. 

V.  The  marquifatc  of  Ancon/». 

Recanati   on  the  river  Mufone,  in   the  gulph  of  Venice,  is 
reckoned  a   good   trading  city,  and  famed  for  a  fair  in 

-en  days,    and  Was  formerly  much 
rcforted  to. 

I  01.!. ntino   bath  it's  commercial   fairs,  which  draw  a  con- 
cqurfe  of  merchants  of  all  forts  to  it. 

VI.  The  Peiugianu,  or  territory  of  Perugia. 

PasSIi  is  a  fmall  city,   fituate  on  the  north-cr.ft  cf  the 

ier  fmall  but  well-peopled 
city,  called  Caftiglione  del  Lago,  on  the  weft  fhore  of  the 
fame  lake,  dr.  Qj  caught  in  it,  and 

fupply  the  whole  teiritory. 

VII.  Tfie  Ok\ 

are  no  rov  note  for  t: 

VIII.  St  Pi  . 

Civi'i  \  V  ent  harbour,    and  a 

lole,  at  the  end 

of  which  h  tower,  which  at  once  defends   the 

.nice    into  the  purr,    and    I  a  light-houfc  to  it. 

Put  it's  Icarcity  oi  ry  inconvenient 

rid  is  thin',  on  account  of  it's  unwholfome 

air;  though  the  popes  have  done  .aid  to  draw  a 

.:hcr. 

IX.  Campagn  \,  01  :  \  di  Re- 

X.  The  pi 

XI.  <  r  the  duchy  of  SpoLBTO. 

FotlGNI,  cm  t  ,  i  a  great  number 

of  rich  merchants,  whbfe  1  hiclly  in  cloth, 

an  i  .  nd   other 

commodities,   ;.il  manufactured  within  It  hath, 

les,  a  celebrated  fair  in  April,  which 
contributes  much  to  the  trade  and  wealth  of  tl 

XII.  Citta  di  Casteli.a. 

In  this  territory,  which  i    neither  fruitful,  pleaGnt,  rich,  nor 
-  town  cf  any  rot--. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE,  or  MID-LOTH       N 

which   is  the  principal  fhire  i 

eaft  with  the  (hire  of  Hadington,  or  ] 

fouth  with  Selkirk  a 

and  on  the  north  with  the  Firfh  of  Forth. 

It  yields  considerable  quantities  of  corn,  with  goo  i  paftu. 

and  is  abundantly  furnil  ies, 

(  nd  lime-ftone. 

Edinburgh,  the  metrop 

port  of  Lcith,  cor.:  . 

one;  the  city  is  four  m  nd  loos  as 

city  in  Europe  for  it's  bignefs.     1  .. 

;:s,  and  kept  for  the  meft 
part  in  diftinCt  places  walled  in. 

Lf.itii,  v. rh  rgh,  lies  on  the  Forth,  and 

has  a  good  mei  moft  frequent 

Scotland.      The  entrance  of' which    is  made  goo.: 
j  t   or  pier  on  the  eaft  f. dc,  t  d  thofe  at  Genoa  and 

Leghorn.     The  mouth  of  it  is  cry  at  lev  :  fea 

ebbs  about  half  a  mile  out  from  it  north.  The  merchants 
of  Edinburgh  generally  keep  the  grofs  quantity  cf  all  their 
heavy  goods  here  to  be  ready  for  carriage,  either  by  land  cr 
fea;   lb  that  'tis  not  imp.  lied  the  ware-home,  as  weil 

as  port  of  Edinburgh.  Here  are  alfc  fome  works  not  com- 
mon in  Scotland,  viz.  a  giafs-bou  rts  of 
green  glafs,  efpecially  bottles,  earned  on  by  . 
have  their  workmen  and  materials  from  England;  a  fugar- 
bakehoufe,  and  a  faw-mill  for  cutting  timber,  flitting  deals, 
and  the  like.     See  the  article  Scotland. 

EGYPT,  is  commonly  divided  into  Lower,  Middle,  and 
Upper. 

I.  Lower  Egypt,  or  Egypt  properly  fo  called,  is  (o  ftiled 
on  account  of  it's  fituation,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the 
Nile,  it' being  the  laft  of  the  three  throu  river 

runs,  and  from  which  it  difcITarges  irXelf  intr  It  is 

bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  north  by 
lea,  on  the  weft  by  the  defert  of  Barca,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
the  ifthmus  of  Suez. 

This   country   is   very  fertile,  and -to  well  improved,  that  it 
abounds   with   pafture  grounds,    corn,   wine,    dates,    fcnn.i, 
caflla,  bauim,  phyfical  drugs,  plants,  &c. 
It's  principal  towns  are, 

Busiris,  an  ancient  city,  but  now  dwindled  into  a  village 
called  Aboahr. 

Alexandria,  by  the  Turks  called  3c  andekic,  is  fituate 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Canopean  branch  of  the  Nile,  where  ;: 
forms  a  noble,  fpacious  haven,  in  form  of  a  crescent;  and 
which,  though  not  very  fafe,   is  much  frequented. 

Rosetto,  is  a  healthy,  pleafant,  and  populous,  city,  fifuate 
on  a  branch  of  the  Nile: 

I  •  It 
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It  has  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  ftriped  and  coarfe  linen, 
but  it's  chief  bufniefs  is  carrying  of  the  PJuropean  merchan- 
dizes, which  are  brought  thither  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo 
in  boats.  For  which  purpofe  the  Europeans  have  here  their 
vice-confuls  and  factors  to  expedite  bufinefs,  and  the  letters, 
bills,  &c.  brought  from  Alexandria.  As  for  letters  of  con- 
fcquence,  they  are  conveyed  by  land  acrofs  the  defert  by 
foot-meflengers  directly  to  Cairo. 

Damietta  ftands  on  one  of  the  eaftern  branches  of  the  Nile, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  it.  'Tis  reckoned  one 
of  the  keys  of  Egypt,  is  large,  though  ill-built,  and  hath 
about  25,000  inhabitants,  without  reckoning  a  good  large 
and  populous  town  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  chiefly  in- 
habited by  failors  and  fifhermen,  and  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  ftrangers  from  all  parts,  on  account  of  traffic  ;  all 
which  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  make  it  opulent  and 
confiderable.  As  for  the  inhabitants,  thy  are  all  greedy  of 
gain,  and  feverally  employed ;  fome  in  mechanic  trades, 
others  in  manufactures,  particularly  that  of  fine  linen  cloth 
of  all  colours,  and  in  great  requeft. 

Maquilla,  a  handfome  populous  town,  carries  on  feveral 
kinds  of  linen  and  cotton  manufactures,  befides  the  making 
great  quantities  of  fal-armoniac,  and  hatching  vaft  multitudes 
of  eggs  in  evens. 

II.  Middle  Egypt. 

This  province  is  fituate  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
having  the  former  on  the  fouth,  and  the  latter,  juft  now  de- 
fcribed,  on  the  north,  the  Red-fea  on  the  eaft,  and  the  defert 
of  Barca  on  the  weft.  At  prefent  it  is  chiefly  known  by  the 
names  of  Baheirah  and  Benefor. 

It  is  divided  into  two  by  the  Nile,  on  the  banks  of  which  the 
foil  is  fruitful ;    but  the  farther  the  land  runs  from  it,  the 
more  fandy  and  barren. 
It's  chief  cities  are, 

Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  by  far  the  largeft  and  moft 
populous  in  the  whole  kingdom,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
Nile. 

It  appears,  from  the  vaft  number  of  fquares,  caravanferas, 
bazars,  and  other  fuch  public  buildings,  to  have  been  a  place 
of  extraordinary  commerce,  now  decayed,  fince  the  trade  to 
the  Eaft-Indies  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  yet 
it  ftill  carries  on  a  pretty  many  manufactures,  efpecially  that 
of  Turky  carpets,  and  a  good  trade  by  means  of  the  cara- 
vans. See  the  articles  Caravan  and  East -India 
Trade. 

Suez  is  a  fmall  city,  with  an  old  caftle,  both  now  almoft 
ruined  ;  it's  haven  fo  fhallow,  that  large  veflels  cannot  get 
into  it ;  though  there  is  a  good  road  by  it,  where  they  can 
ride  fafely. 

Fium  is  a  large  and  populous  city.  The  principal  commerce 
of  it  confifts  in  linen,  plain  and  ftriped,  leather  of  a  fine  fort 
and  in  great  requeft,  carpets,  and  the  fineft  mats  in  all  Egypt, 
befides  figs,  raifins,  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  fruits,  which 
it  fends  to  Cairo. 

III.  The  Higher  or  Upper  Egypt. 

This  province  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  fide  by  the  Red-fea  all 
the  way,  on  the  north  by  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  weft  by  the 
defert  of  Barca,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Nubia  and  the  coaft  of 
Abex.  It  is  by  far  the  leaft  cultivated  and  populous  of  all 
the  three.  Moft  of  it's  towns,  or  rather  villages,  are  very 
thinly  peopled.  The  chief  commodities  are  corn,  pulfe, 
rice,  linen,  and  leather. 
The  towns  of  it  are, 

Benesonef,  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  manufacture  of  a  narrow 
kind  of  ftriped  carpet,  made  of  wool  and  coarfe  thread  with- 
out nap,  ufed  by  the  meaner  fort  to  cover  the  cufhions  of  their 
fophas,  &c. 

Minio,  a  neat  town,  famed  for  an  earthen  manufacture  of 
water-pots,  or  veflels,  not  only  very  curioufly  made,  but 
{aid  to  give  an  uncommon  frefhnefs  to  the  water ;  and,  on 
that  account,  in  great  requeft  all  over  Egypt,  and  efpecially 
at  Cairo. 

Aboutic,  now  a  village,  and  of  note  only  for  the  vaft  quan- 
tities of  black  poppies  that  grow  in  and  about  it,  and  of 
which  the  Turks  and  Arabs  make  the  beft  opium,  which  is 
conveyed  thence  all  over,  not  only  Turky,  but  India.  The 
caufc  of  it's  decay  is  faid  to  be  owing  to  the  robbers  that  in- 
fefted  it. 

Esne  makes  a  better  appearance  than  moft  towns  in  this  pro- 
vince. It's  inhabitants  are  rich,  efpecially  in  corn  and  cat- 
tle, and  drive  a  confiderable  commerce  up  the  Nile  into  Nu- 
bia, as  well  as  by  the  land  caravans  through  the  defert. 

Remarks. 
Egypt,  though  a  large  country,  lies  but  little  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  and  that  affords  ftill  lefs  that  is  remarkable  for  our  pur- 
pofe. It  begins  to  the  eaft  part,  where  the  defert  coaft  of 
Barca  and  Tripoli  are  faid  to  end;  and  we  find  nothing  here 
that  deferves  our  notice,  'till  we  come  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  and  nothing  there  but  Alexandria.  The  corn  they 
have  here  is  generally  (hipped  off"  at  fome  of  the  little  creeks 
upon  the  coaft,  and  lent  to  Constantinople,  or  in  fmall  coaft- 
ing  veflels  to  Alexandria,  in  order  to  be  carried  thence  to 
Europe.     The  city  of  Alexandria  boafts  of,  it's  antiquity, 
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having  been  built  by  Alexander  the  Great  after  the  taking 
of  Tyre,  that  he  might  preferve  the  trade  between  India  and 
Europe;  which  he  found,  to  his  great  diflatiifaction,  was 
ruined  by  the  deftruction  of  Tyre  :  fo  great  a  value  was  let 
upon  the  Eaft-India  trade,  even  in  thofc  days ! 
This  trade  from  India  was  carried  on  for  many  ages  with  in- 
finite advantage  by  the  Tyrians.  And  Alexander,  who  was 
ill  advifed  in  extirpating  the  Phoenician  merchants,  to  make 
the  world  amends,  erected  this  city,  making  it  a  free  port, 
and  giving  it  his  own  name;  and  exerted  his  utmoft  fagacity 
and  authority  to  bring  the  Indian  merchants  to  fettle  ^hcre, 
and  make  it  the  ftaple  of  their  manufactures,  which,  how- 
ever, he  could  never  effectually  do:  a  great  part  of  the  com- 
merce took  another  turn,  and  palling  from  India  by  the  river 
Oxus  and  the  city  Samarcand  into  the  Cafpian-fea,  and 
thence  by  land  to  Trapezond,  from  whence  it  crofted  the 
Euxine-fea,  and,  patting  all  the  other  feas  needful,  centered 
at  length  in  the  city  of  Corinth,  which  by  that  means  be- 
came a  great  and  opulent  city.  See  the  article  Turky 
Trade. 

Muft  not  this,  as  well  as  numberlefs  other  inftances  through- 
out this  work,  convince  us  of  the  danger  there  is  from  di. 
verting  the  channel  of  trade  ourfelves,  or  fuffering  thofe 
branches  belonging  to  us  to  be  broke  in  upon  by  rivals? 
Alexander,  however,  fo  far  prevailed,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  trade  from  India  came  this  way,  particularly  fuch  of  it  as 
was  driven  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and  in  the  Perfian  gulph; 
which,  coming  up  the  Red-fea,  landed  their  goods  at  Ftam, 
now  Suez  ;  and  they  were  thence  carried  over  land  to  the 
Nile,  and  then  again  by  water  to  Alexandria. 
That  this  city,  in  the  moft  flourifhing  ftate  of  its  commerce, 
was  a  large,  opulent,  ftrong,  and  magnificent  city,  is  certain; 
and  that,  fince  the  decay  of  it's  trade,  it  is  now  little  more 
than  the  fkeleton  of  what  it  has  been,  is  not  lefs  true.  It's 
conflagration  by  the  Saracens,  indeed,  effected  it's  prefent 
ruinGus  ftate,  in  comparifon  to  what  it  was  in  its  fplendor. 
It  has  ftill  feme  trade,  and  is  populous,  but  not  confiderable. 
Rofetta  and  Damietta,  and  even  Grand  Cairo,  have  loft  the 
fund  of  their  wealth  and  glory  from  the  time  that  the  Portu- 
guefe,  unhappily  for  them,  found  the  way  to  the  Eaft-Indics 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  means  whereby  this  country  is  rendered  fo  extraordi- 
nary fertile  in  corn,  &c.  are  by  the  courfe  and  overflowings 
of  the  famous  river  the  Nile.  As  to  it's  fwelling,  geogra- 
phers ir/orm  us,  that  it  correfponds  exactly  with  the  rainy 
feafons  between  the  tropics:  they  commence  in  the  moun- 
tains about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  the  water  of  the  Nile 
begins  to  fwell  about  the  middle  of  it ;  fo  that  there  are 
fifteen  days  allowed  by  nature  for  the  courfe  of  the  water 
from  the  latitude  of  Ethiopia  to  that  of  Egypt,  which  is  ef- 
teemed  a  pretty  exact  allowance ;  the  diftance  being  from 
l3  or  j5j  to  tne  latitude  of  28  and  30,  which  may  very  well 
correfpond  with  the  time. — As  to  the  continuance  of  the 
inundation,  this  is  faid  to  be  juft  the  fame,  keeping  time 
with  the  rains ;  for,  as  it  is  in  feveral  parts  of  Africa,  fo  it  is 
in  Ethiopia,  the  rains  abate  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  ceafe  by  the  beginning  of  October:  thus  the  inundation 
anfwers  exactly  fifteen  days,  the  fame  fpace  as  before  :  after 
the  rains  begin  to  abate  in  Ethiopia,  the  inundation  of  the 
river  begins  to  abate  in  Egypt;  and,  ten  days  after  the  rains 
ceafe  in  Ethiopia,  the  Nile  is  quite  reduced  to  it's  ancient 
channel  in  Egypt.  This  being  the  cafe,  there  can  be  no 
room  any  longer  to  doubt,  whether  the  rains  in  Ethiopia  are 
the  caufe  of  the  inundation  or  no. — In  regard  to  the  height 
to  which  the  waters  arife,  fome  authors  give  an  account  of 
the  fwell  being  about  forty  feet  in  height  perpendicularly; 
which,  though  it  be  extraordinary  to  imagine,  and  muft,  in 
our  imagination,  place  all  the  towns  on  a  hilly  fituation,  or 
fuppofe  them  to  be  laid  under  water;  yet,  fince  fo  many  af- 
firm it  for  truth,  we  leave  that  as  we  find  it. — The  effects  of 
this  inundation  are  fructifying  the  earth,  not  only  moiftening 
it  inftead  of  rain,  but  enriching  the  land  with  the  fattening 
flimy  fubftance,  which  it  receives  from  the  richnefs  of  the 
foil  in  Ethiopia,  from  whence  it  comes.  This  is  faid  to  be 
particular  to  the  river  Nile,  as  the  country  of  Ethiopia  is 
particularly  rich  and  fruitful  beyond  all  that  part  of  Africa 
It  is  true,  that  the  Niger,  the  Congo,  and  feveral  other  rivers 
on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  which  overflow  the  country,  do  make 
it  fruitful,  and  enrich  the  foil  as  well  as  the  Nile  does,  but 
none  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner. 
The  Shire  of  ELGIN,  in  Scotland.  This  comprehends  oni 
part  of  Murray,  and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Spey 
on  the  weft  by  the  fhire  of  Nairn,  and  part  of  Loquhaber  ;| 
has  Aberdeenfhire  and  Badcnoch  on  the  fouth;  and  is  paitec 
on  the  North  from  Invernefsfhire  by  the  Frith  and  river  Nefs 
The  air  is  wholefome,  and  the  winter  mild  ;  the  fouth  fid 
mountainous,  but  abounds  with  pafture,  as  the  low  countr 
does  with  corn,  which  is  foon  ripe.  Here  are  feveral  grea 
woods  of  fir-trees,  &c.  10  miles  long,  with  fome  large  woodi 
of  oak. 
Elgin,  the  chief  town,  and  a  royal  burgh,  is  fituate  in 
-  pleafant  plain,  and  fruitful,  though  fandy  foil.  The  Highland 
gentry  come  to  live  here  every  winter.  The  town  ftands  or' 
the  river  Loflie,  which  fall  into  the  fea  a  few  miles  below  it, 
j  Thi.< 
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This  river  abounds  moft  with  falmon  of  any  in  the  Ifland,  ex- 
cept the  Dec  and  Don,  and  mav,  indeed,  one  year  with  an- 
other, be  faid  to  equal  them,  80  or  100  lafts  being  annually 
pickled  and  exported,  and  all  taken  in  a  lew  of  the  fummer 
months,  and  within  the  fpace  of  one  mile,  at  the  village  of 
Gcrmach.  It  abounds  with  tifh,  indeed,  to  the  very  lu;ul  ; 
but  thefe  are  moftly  ufed  for  home  confumption,  and  taken 
either  with  fpears  by  day,  or  in  wicker  bafkets,  or  little  boats 
covered  with  hides,   by  night. 

iMBARGOES  on  (hips,  and  QUARANTINES. 
An  ambargo  is  an  arrclt  on  fhips  or  merchandize  by  public 
authority,  and  is  commonly  on  foreign  fhips  in  time  of  war, 
being  a  prohibition  of  (late  for  fecurity  againft  enemies,  and, 
Indeed,   to  endamage  them. 

The  king  may  lay  embargoes  on  fhips,  or  ^employ  thofe  of 
his  fubjects,  in  time  of  danger,  for  fervice  and  defence  of  the 
nation  ;  but  they  muft  not  be  for  the  private  advantage  of  a 
particular  trader  or  company:  and,  therefore,  a  warrant  to 
Ray  a  Angle  fhip  is  no  legal  embargo,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Mr 
Sands,  and  Sir  Jofiah  Child,   in  king  William  the  Third's 

,  which  was  as  follows  : 
On  the  13th  of  December,  34  Car.  II.  Mr  Sands  being  about 
to  fail  for  the  Madeiras,  in  the  fhip  Expectation,  with  divers 
goods  to  trade  there,  Sir  Jofiah  Child  entered  a  plaint  in 
the  Admiralty  court,  and  procefs  iflued  to  ftop  the  fhip,  and 
Mr  Sands  to  give  fecurity  that  he  would  not  fail  within  the 
limits  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  which  he  rcfufed.  There 
was  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  Sands  in  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
damages  recovered  to  1500I.  and,  on  a  writ  of  error  brought, 
the  error  affigned  was  in  point  of  judgment,  viz.  whether 
iter  on  record  was  fufficient  to  charge  the  defendant 
Child  ?  It  was  urged,  that  what  he  had  done  was  lawful  :  for 
the  king  may  ftop  any  fubject's  (hip,  and  (hut  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom  at  his  pleafure,  in  time  of  danger  :  and  fo,  like- 
wife,  he  may  reftrain  his  fubjects  from  departing,  left  they 
fhould  affift  his  enemies.  And,  to  prevent  fuch  departure  of 
fhips,  it  has  been  ufual  to  petition  the  king,  who  thereupon 
directs  his  advocate  to  require  caution  that  the  matter  trade 
not  with  infidels  ;  and  this  in  conformity  to  the  common  law 
of  the  land. 

It  was  anfwered  in  favour  of  Mr  Sands,  that  flopping  this 
fhip  was  illegal.  At  common  law,  no  man  is  prohibited  to 
travel  out  of  the  realm,  whether  to  trade  with  infidels  or  not, 
as  appears  by  flat.  26  Henry  VIII.  cap.  10.  which  impowcred 
the  king,  during  life,  to  reftrain  trading  to  particular  p]  ices, 
and  had  been  to  little  purpofe,  if  he  could  have  done  it  with- 
out help  of  parliament ;  and,  the  common  law  being  reftored 
by  the  expiration  of  that  ail,  no  force  can  be  put  on  any 
man's  propertv,  without  breach  of  the  peace,  and  private 
injury. 

And  no  inference  can  be  made  from  embargoes,  which  are 
only  in  war-time,  and  are  a  prohibition  by  advice  of  council, 
end  not  a  profecution  of  parties  ;  for  Mr  Sands,  and  the 
■lip's  crew,  might  have  gone  to  any  infidels,  refraining  from 
fading  within  the  company's  charter  ;  and  finding  the  char- 
ter is  not  material,  for,  if  that  had  any  power,  there  had  been 
no  need  of  petitioning  the  council. 

And,  in  another  term,  the  plaintiff's  judgment  was  affirmed  : 
but  the  court  declared,  the  parties  of  the  fhip  fhould  have 
been  joined  with  the  plaintiff  in  this  action  ;  which  might 
have  been  pleaded  in  abatement,  but  was  omitted,  and  the 
plaintiff  had  his  judgment.  Trin.  4  Will,  and  M.  4  Mod. 
Rep.  176,   kq,   181. 

Duarantine  is  the  term  of  40  day,  in  which  pcrfons  from 
foreign  parts,  infected  with  the  plague,  are  not  permitted  to 
come  on  fhore. 

Several  places  in  the  Baltic  being  infected  with  the  plague, 
an  act  was  made,  9  Ann.  cap.  2.  that  then,  and  at  all  times 
hereafter,  all  veffels  coming  to  England  or  Ireland  from  in- 
fected places,  fhall  make  their  quarantine  as  directed  by  the 
queen,  or  her  fucceffors  ;  during  which  no  perfon  (hall  go  on 
board  fuch  fhip,  without  proper  licence. 
And,  if  any  matter  of  a  fhip,  coming  from  an  infected  place, 
fhall  come  on  fhore,  or  permit  any  other,  or  go  on  board  any 
other  veflel,  during  the  time  of  quarantine,  without  licence, 
he  forfeits  the  fhip  to  the  queen,  &c.  and  the  perfon  comin? 
on  fhore,  or  going  on  board  any  other  fhip,  may  be  compel- 
led to  return  ;  and,  on  conviction  by  oath  of  one  or  more 
witneffes,  fhall  forfeit  a  Cum  not  exceeding  20I.  or  be  com- 
mitted to  the  houfe  of  correction. 

Any  perfon  going  on  board,  and  returning  without  licence, 
may  be  compelled  on  board  again,  there  to  remain  during 
quarantine,  and  the  mafter  fhall  maintain  him.  And  any  boat 
or  fkiff  belonging  to  fuch  fhip,  may  be  detained  for  the  time. 
Juftices  of  the  peace  where  quarantine  is  made,  are  to  caufe 
Watches  to  be  fct  day  and  night,  in  convenient  places,  for  the 
-afbrefaid  purpofes.  When  the  fhip  has  performed  quaran- 
tine, the  cuftomer  and  juftice  fhall  give  a  certificate,  and  the 
-fhip,  &c.  be  no  longer  detained.  But  the  goods  fhall  after- 
wards be  opened  and  aired,  as  appointed  by  "proclamation. 
The  flat.  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  3.  enacted,  Thai,' during  the  in- 
fection at  Marfeilles,  and  in  all  future  times^  when  any  coun- 
try fhall  be  infected,  all  fhips,  perfons,  goods,  &c.  fhall  per- 
form quarantine  as  directed  by  proclamation,  notifying  the 
.  king's  order  made  in  privy  council. 
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And  if,  during  fuch  orders,  any  fhip  attempts  to  enter  any 
port,  the  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  and  the  perfons  au- 
thorifed  to  fee  quarantine  performed,  fhall  go  off  to  fuch 
fhip,  and  at  diftance  demand  the  following  particulars,  viz. 
fhip's  and  commander's  name,  place  where  the  cargo  was 
laden,  places  touched  at  in  the  voyage,  whether  fuch  piai. 
wer?  infected,  how  long  the  fhip  had  been  in  her  paffagc,  how 
many  pcrfons  on  board,  when  fct  fail,  &c. 
And  if  it  appear,  on  fuch  examination,  that  any  perfon  on 
board  is  infected,  then  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  all  whom  it  may 
concern  to  refift  the  entrance  of  fuch  fhip,  by  any  kind  of 
force  whatfoever  :  and  the  matter,  not  difcovering  the  fame, 
fhall  be  adjudged  a  felon  ;  alio,  if,  ondemandmr.de,  he  fhall 
not  make  true  difcovery  in  the  particulars  beforementioned, 
he  forfeits  200 1. 

If  any  matter,  or  other  having  charge,  fhall  quit,  or  fuller 
any  other  to  quit  fuch  fhip,  or  fhall  not,  on  due  notice,  caufe 
fhip  and  lading  to  be  conveyed  as  appointed  during  quarantin  •, 
forfeits  every  fuch  fhip,  with  the  tackle,  &c.  and  fuch  mafter, 
for  every  offence,  forfeits  200 1.  and  every  perfon  going  on 
fhore,  &c.  may  be  compelled  to  return  on  bo;ird,  and  fhall, 
for  every  offence,  forfeit  200 1.  and  fuffer  fix  months  im- 
prifonment. 

If,  at  any  time,  any  place  in  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  or  the 
ides  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  fhall  be 
infected,  and  the  fame  made  appear  to  the  king  in  council, 
his  majefty,  with  advice  of  his  privy  council,  may  make  the 
nccefTary  orders  for  the  fafety  of  his  fubject::,  And  any'perfon 
whatever,  neglecting  to  execute  fuch  orders,  fhall  forfeit  his 
office,  be  incapacitated,  and  fubject  to  iool.  penalty. 
During  times  of  infection  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain,  &c. 
or  Erance,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  the  Low  Countries,  his  ma- 
jefty may,  by  proclamation,  reftrain  all  veffels  under  20  tons 
from  failing  out  of  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  &c.  without 
fecurity  from  the  mafter  in  penalty  of  500I.  not  to  go  to  or 
touch  at  any  place  mentioned  in  the  proclamation  :  and,  if 
fuch  veffel  fail  without  fuch  fecurity  given,  flic  fhall,  with 
her  tackle,  &c.  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  the  mafter,  on 
conviction,  forfeit  50!.  or  be  imprifoned  for  three  months. 
All  goods  fpecified  in  orders  relating  to  quarantine,  fhall,  in 
any  veflel  whatfoever,  be  fubject  to  fuch  orders.  And  all  fuch 
orders  are  to  be  read  in  all  parifh  Churches* 
Any  infected  vcllcl,  Sec.  being  entered  any  place  of  the  king's 
dominions,  his  majefty  may  impower  any  perfon  to  burn 
fuch  fhip,  Sic.  or  fo  much  as  fhall  be  neceffary  to  prevent 
the  fpreading  of  the  infection. 

The  8th  Geo.  I.  cap.  8.  declared  it  lawful  for  the  king,  by 
proclamation,  to  reftrain  all  perfons  from  going  to  infected 
places,  and  from  exporting  thither  any  goods  whatfoever,  or 
to  import  any  from  fuch  place. 

All  goods,  &c.  exported  contrary  thereto,  with  tackle,  Sec. 
fhall  be  forfeited,  and  feized,  wherever  found  ;  and  every  per- 
fon fhipping  fuch  goods  forfeits  double  the  value  :  alfo  perfons, 
procuring  iuch  goods  to  be  imported,  forfeit  treble  value,  &c. 
bcfides  other  pains  and  penalties. 

Any  perfon  going  to  an  infected  place,  after  fuch  proclama- 
tion, incurs  a  praemunire. 

By  the  8th  George  I.  cap.  10.  certain  claufes  in  the  act 
7  Geo.  I.  cap.  3.  are  repealed. 

But,  by  the  ftat.  1  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  for  performing  quaran- 
tine, it  is  enacted,  That,  when  any  country  is  infected,  his 
maicfly  may  order  fhips,  houfes,  or  lazarets,  to  be  provided 
for  perfons  to  perform  quarantine,  and  alfo  fheds,  &c.  for 
opening  and  airing  of  goods,  Sec.  in  places  approved  of  by 
two  or  more  juftices  for  the  county,  Sec.  where  the  fame  lie, 
paying  fuch  rent,  Sec.  as  fhall  be  agreed  on. 
The  proper  officers  fliall  compel  all  perfons,  goods,  &c.  com- 
prized within  fuch  orders,  to  repair,  or  be  conveyed,  to 
fome  of  the  fhips,  See.  provided  as  beforementioned  :  and  per- 
fonsrefufing,  or  being  placed  in  fuch  fhip,&c.  efcaping  thence, 
or  attempting  it,  may  be  compelled  to  return,  and,  on  re- 
fufal,  or  actually  efcaping,  Sic.  fhall  be  deemed  felons,  and 
fuller  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Any  perfon  not  infected,  prefuming  to  enter  any  fhip,  &c. 
appointed  as  aforefaid,  while  infected  perfons  are  there,  and 
attempting,  to  return  thence,  unlefs  particularly  authorized, 
may  be  compelled  to  repair  to  fome  fhip,  Sec.  to  perform  qua- 
rantine :  and,  if  he  efcape,  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony. 
And  any  officer  hereunto  appointed,'  luffering  any  perfon, 
fhip,  Sec.  to  depart,  or  be  removed  thence,  unlefs  by  fome 
particular  order,  fhall  be  adjudged  a  felon. ' 
There  is  a  claufe  in  this  ftatute,  that  whereas  cotton,  fkins, 
human  hair,  and  certain  other  fpecies  of  goods,  are  more 
efpccially  liable  to  retain  infection,  and  may  be  brought  from 
places  infected,  into  other  countries,  and  thence  imported  in 
fhips  liable  to  quarantine  :  therefore,  any  foreign  country  be- 
ing infected,  all  fuch  goods,  Sec.  particularly  fpecified  in  any 
order  concerning  quarantine,  fliall  be  liable  to  fuch  order. 
By  6  Geo.  II.  cap,  34.  fuch  parts  of  the  act  1  Geo.  II.  cap. 
13.  as  were  to  continue  in  force  two  years  only,  fhall  be  re- 
vived, and  continue  a  longer  time;  and  the  king  may,  by 
proclamation,  prohibit  his  fubjects  going  to  any  infected  place 
therein  mentioned  during  the  time,  apd  under  the  reglations 
therein  fpecified.  Alfo  to  prohibit  all  perfons  to  come  frorn 
any  infected  place  into  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  Sic.  under 
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the  regulations  prefcribed.  And  all  perfons,  exporting  goods 
contrary  thereto,  forfeit  double  the  value. 
If,  after  fuch  proclamation,  any  perfon  fhall  go  to  any  in- 
fected place,  contrary  thereto,  he  forfeits  500I.  half  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  half  to  him  who  fues  for  it ;  and  perfons  coming 
frofci  any  infected  place,  or  landing  goods,  Sec.  contrary  to 
fuch  proclamation,  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony,  the  fhip  or  goods 
be  forfeited  to  the  king  :  and  all  perfons,  caufing  fuch  goods 
to  be  imported,  fhall  forfeit  treble  value,  two  thirds  to  the 
king,  the  other  to  him  who  profecutes. 

In  every  proclamation  prohibiting  commerce  with  any  infected 
place,  reafonable  time  is  to  be  allowed  before  it  commences, 
according  to  the  diftance  of  the  infected  places  from  Great- 
Britain,  Ireland,  &c.  and  the  time  in  which  notice  may  ar- 
rive at  fuch  infected  places. 

Any  action,  or  fuit,  commenced  for  any  thing  done,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  this  aft,  the  defendant  may  plead  the  general  iffue, 
and,  if  judgment  be  given  againft  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant 
fhall  recover  treble  cofts. 

If  goods  be  laden  on  board,  and  after  an  embargo,  or  reftraint 
from  the  prince  or  ftate,  comes  forth,  and  then  he  breaks 
ground,  or  endeavours  to  fail,  if  any  damage  accrues,  he 
muft  be  refponfible  for  the  fame.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  his 
freight  is  due,  and  muft  be  paid ;  nay,  although  the  goods 
be  ieized  as  contraband. 

A  fhip  was  hired  to  J.  S.  in  England,  to  freight  at  3I.  10s. 
per  ton,  to  Bourdeaux  ;  then  an  embargo  is  laid  ;  fhe  after- 
wards proceeds  txf  Bourdeaux  ;  the  mafter,  not  difcovering  his 
firft  agreement,  agrees  with  the  correfpondent  there  of 
J.  S.  to  allow  him  61.  10s.  the  ton;  upon  this  laft  agree- 
ment he  recovered  at  law,  and  equity  would  not  relieve,  be- 
caufe the  performance  of  the  firft  agreement  was  hindered  by 
the  embargo. 

EMERALDS.  The  emerald  is  a  greenifh  ftone,  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  as  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Perfia,  and 
both  the  Indies.  The  higheft  prized,  or  raoft  valued  eme- 
ralds, are  thofe  called  the  prime  emeralds,  in  that  they  are 
commonly  pure  and  neat,  that  is  to  fay,  of  a  fine  beautiful 
green,  inclining  to  the  blue.  There  is  fome  appearance  that 
emeralds  are  found  in  iron-mines,  becaufe  I  have  feen  where 
the  iron  has  ftuck  to  them.  It  is  by  fome  affirmed,  that  the 
emerald  takes  it's  green  colour  in  the  mine,  according  to  the 
degree  of  it's  perfection,  as  fruits  ripen  upon  the  trees  ;  which 
I  cannot  confirm,  having  never  feen  the  truth  of  it.  They 
are  feldom  found  genuine  with  the  druggifts,  therefore  fhould 
be  bought  of  the  lapidaries. 

Some  authors  have  made  twelve  kinds  of  emeralds,  as  the 
Scythian,  the  Bactrian,  Egyptian,  Cyprian,  Attic,  Ethiopic, 
Medic,  Chalcedonian,  Samian,  Sicilian,  Laconic,  and  Cy- 
prian, or  chalcofmaragdus  ;  to  which,  of  late,  has  been 
added  a  thirteenth,  called  the  fmaragditcs,  or  baftard  emerald. 
This  ftone  has  been  of  great  efteem,  not  only  for  its  glory, 
but  the  ufe  it  was  applied  to,  being  fet  in  the  breaft-plate  of 
judgment. 

The  fmaragdo-prafinus,  fmaragdites,  or  baftard  emerald,  is  a 
tranfparent  green  gem,  of  a  mixed  beauty,  between  a  prafinus 
and  an  emerald.  B;ing  compared  with  the  prafinus,  is  has 
the  greennefs  of  glafs,  without  ycllownefs ;  but,  being  com- 
pared with  the  emerald,  it  has  a  yellowifh  greennefs,  which 
is  not  in  the  emerald.  It  is  feldom  perfectly  tranfparent, 
becaufe  of  feme  clouds  in  it,  and  is  of  two  kinds  ;  firft,  the 
Bohemian,  which  is  almoft  tranfparent ;  and,  fecondly,  the 
American,  which  is  but  half  tranfparent.  This  ftone  is  faid 
to  be  diuretic,  expels  gravel,  hinders  the  breeding  of  the  ftone, 
and  eafes  pains  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  gout. 
According  to  Lemery,  fmaragdus-prafinus,  or  tbe  emerald, 
is  a  fine,  green,  precious  ftone,  that  is  diaphanous,  fhining, 
refplendent,  but  moderately  hard.  There  are  two  kinds,  one 
oriental,  and  the  other  occidental.  The  firft  fort  is  harder, 
finer,  and  more  efteemed.  It  reprefents,  by  it's  agreeable  co- 
lour and  pleafantnefs,  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  fills  the 
eye  with  a  fudden  glaring  light.  It  is  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
lndies.  The  fecond  fort  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds, 
Peruvian  and  European  ;  the  Peruvian  fhews  a  very  fine, 
pleafant,  green  colour,  but  does  not  fhoot  it's  rays  like  the 
oriental,  and  is  fometimes  filled  with  little  greenifh  clouds. 
Thefe  are  plentiful  in  Peru,  and  pretty  large.  The  European 
fort  is  not  fo  hard  or  refplendent,  and  the  leaft  valued  of  all. 
They  are  found  in  Cyprus,  Great-Britain,  and  feveral  other 
places.  The  weftern  are  generally  much  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  eaft :  for  they  arc  fometimes  met  with  as  big  as  the  palm 
of  a  man's  hand.  Both  kinds  are  proper  to  flop  the  flux  of 
the  belly,  and  haemorrhages,  to  fweeten  the  too  acrid  hu- 
mours, being  finely  powdered,  and  taken  inwardly  ;  the  dofe 
from  fix  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

The  emerald  to  be  ufed  in  medicine  is  the  fmaragdus,  Ken- 
tarn.  47.  De  Laet.  33.  Charlt.  38.  It  is  of  a  glorious  green, 
but  more  brittle  than  any  of  the  other  gems.  If  thrown  upon 
a  clear  fire,  it  emits  a  fine  flame,  and  totally  lofes  it's 
colour ;  which  is  a  proof  that  it's  colour  depends  on  a  fulphur, 
which  is  feparable  from  it  without  deftroying  it's  fubflance  j 
for  the  ftone  ftill  remains  hard  and  tranfparent,  though  colour- 
lefs,  like  cryftal. 
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To  imitate  a  green  emerald  colour  in  glafs. 

Take  common  glafs$  well  purified  from  it's  fait,  without 
manganefe  [fee  the  articles  Manganese  and  Glass].  Put 
it  in  a  crucible  in  an  air-furnace,  and,  when  well  melted  and 
purified,  add  to  it,  for  example,  to  100  pounds  of  glafs,  three 
ounces  of  crocus  martis  *  ;  mix  well  the  glafs  at  the  fame 
time,  to  make  it  incorporate  with  the  crocus  ;  then  let  it 
reft  an  hour,  that  it  may  thoroughly  take  the  colour.  This 
way  nothing  will  come  out  yellowifh  ;  it  will  lofe  that  foul- 
nefs  and  bluenefs  which  the  common  'metal  always  has,  and 
will  become  green.  Then  add,  to  the  fame  quantity  of  100 
pounds  of  glafs,  a  pound  of  the  fcales  of  copper,  thrice  cal- 
cined f,  and  put  it  in  at  fix  different  times,  mixing  it  well 
each  time  with  the  glafs ;  let  it  ftand  two  hours,  to  imbibe 
the  tincture.  After  this,  ftir  it  again,  and  examine  if  it  be 
as  you  would  have  it ;  if  the  colour  be  too  blue,  you  muft 
add  thereto  fome  crocus  martis,  prepared  as  before,  and  you 
will  have  a  very  fine  emerald  colour.  Twenty-four  hours 
after,  mix  it  as  before,  and  you  may  work  it  as  you  pleafe. 

*  To  prepare  crocus  martis  for  this  occafion. 

Take  filings  of  iron,  or  rather  of  fteel ;  mix  them  well  in 
earthen  pans,  with  ftrong  vinegar,  only  fprinkling  them  fo 
much  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  wet ;  fpread  them  in 
pans,  and  fet  them  in  the  fun  'till  they  be  dry,  or,  if  the 
Am  be  overclouded,  fet  them  in  the  open  air ;  then  powder 
them,  and  fprinkle  them  again  with  vinegar,  and  dry  them 
as  before.  Repeat  this  procefs  of  powdering,  fprinkling, 
and  drying,  eight  times  :  at  lalt  grind  and  fearce  them  well, 
and  you  will  have  a  very  fine  powder,  of  the  colour  of 
powdered  brick,  which  keep  in  clofe  veffels  for  ufe. 
■f  Take  the  fcales  which  the  brafiers  make  when  they  ham- 
mer pans,  kettles,  &c.  as  being  much  cheaper  than  new 
copper.  Wafh  them  well,  and  put  them  into  crucibles,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  for  calcination,  for 
the  fpace  of  four  days ;  when  cold,  pound  them  and  fearce 
them.  Set  that  powder  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame  rever- 
beratory, during  four  days  longer,  and  you  will  have  little 
balls,  of  a  black  colour,  which  muft  be  pounded  and  fearced 
again,  and  put  the  third  time  into  the  reverberatory,  for 
four  other  days.  Reduce  them  to  powder,  as  before,  and 
keep  them  for  the  abovefaid  ufe. 

Another  Oriental  emerald  green,  of  a  finer  luftre. 

Put  into  a  crucible  four  pounds  of  common  frit  of  pulveraine, 
five  pounds  of  common  white  glafs  pulverized,  five  pounds  of 
cryftal-frit  well  wafhed  ;  add  to  this  compofition  three  pounds 
of  minium,  or  red  lead  :  mix  them  all  well  together,  and  in  a 
little  time  they  will  be  pretty  well  purified  :  after  which,  caft 
all  that  metal  into  water,  to  purify  it  more,  taking  care  that 
no  part  of  the  lead  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  wnerein  it  is 
caft,  for  it  will  break  it,  if  fpeedy  care  be  not  had  to  take  up 
again  what  is  precipitated. 

This  glafs  thus  wafhed,  and  after  dried,  muft  be  put  into  the 
pot  again,  to  be  melted  and  purified,  during  the  fpace  of  one 
day  :  after  which,  add  a  little  of  the  caput  mortuum  of  vi- 
triol of  copper,  without  any  corrofive,  together  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  crocus  martis  ;  ftirring  the  metal,  and  proceeding 
as  we  have  fhewn  before,  and  you  will  have  an  admirable  ori- 
ental emerald  green,  which  may  be  wrought  as  you  pleafe. 

Of  an  artificial  colour  of  fea-green,  for  a  tincture  of  glafs. 

The  colour  of  fea-green  is  given   by  the  Italians  to  beryl, 
which  is  a  precious  ftone  found  particularly  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Taurus,  by  the  river  Euphrates,  which  has  the  green 
blue  of  the  fea.     It  is  found  in  the  Indies  of  a  colour  fome 
what  paler,   and  which  occafions  it's  being  called  by  divers 
names  ;    and,  when   the  colour   is  deeper,    they  commonly 
pafs   for  other  precious   ftones  :    wherefore  it  is  the  water 
which  expreffes  it's  colour.     See  the  article  Diamond. 
This  colour,  which  is  one  of  the  fineft  fky-colours,  ought  to 
be  made  in  fine  and  well-purified  cryftal,   which  the  Italians 
call  bollito,  for,  if  it  be  made  in  common  glafs,  it  has  not 
that  luflre  j  you  muft  likewife  put  no  manganefe  in  this  colour. 
See  the  articles  Glass  and  Manganese. 
To  make  it  therefore  very  fine  and  beautiful,   take  cryftal'4 
frit,   put  it  into  a  crucible  in  the  furnace,  where  being  well 
melted  and  clear,   fkim  off  the  fait,  which  will  fwim  on  the 
furface  like  oil,  with  an  iron  ladle  :  for,  if  you  do  not  fkim 
this  off  clean,  the  colour  will  be  foul  and  oily. 
The  matter  being  thus  well  purified,  you  muft  add  to  every 
20  pounds  fix  ounces  of  the  powder  of  copper,    or  rather 
brafs,  calcined  *,  with  a  fourth  part  of  zaft'er  prepared,  alfo 
in  powder,    [fee  Zaffer]    and  well   mixed  both  together. 
In  putting  thefe  powders  into  the  pot  on  the  cryftalline  me- 
tal, you  muft  do  it  little  by  little,  left  the  cryftalline  fwelling 
fhould  boil  over,  whereof  care  muft  be  taken,   by  ftirring  it 
well  all  the  while. 

*  Take  the  thin  leaves  of  brafs,  and  put  them  into  a  cru- 
cible, well  covered  and  luted,  and  place  them  in  the  mouth 
of  a  furnace  to  calcine,   and  let  them  ftand  there  for  four 
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days,  at  a  coal  fire,  fo  that  the  leaves  may  riot  melt ;  for 
then  they  would  be  quite  unfit  for  this  ufe.  The  four  days 
being  expired,  the  whole  will  be  calcined  ;  after  which, 
pound  them  on  a  porphyry  (tone,  and  fcarcc  them  through 
a  fine  five,  and  you  will  have  a  blackifh  powder,  which 
mult  be  fpread  on  tiles,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  fur- 
nace again,  to  calcine  in  the  open  heat,  not  contiguous  to 
the  coals,  for  four  days  longer.  Take  it  out,  and  blow  off 
the  afhes  gently  with  bellows  that  may  have  fallen  thereon  : 
reduce  it  again  into  powder,  (barring  it  through  a  fine  fieve, 
as  before,  and  keep  it  for  the  ufe  propofed. 
The  certain  touchltone  to  know  when  the  calcination  is 
well  performed,  is  when  the  glafs  rifes  and  fwells  with 
ebullition,  upon  your  putting  the  calcined  matter  into  it : 
if  it  does  not,  you  mult  calcine  other  leaves  of  brafs,  thefe 
being  not  ferviceable  in  this  operation,  by  rcafon  of  their 
being  over-burned  in  the  calcination,  which  mult  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

This  being  done,  let  the  metal  fraud  ftill  and  fettle,  for  the 
(pace  of  three  hours,  that  the  colour  may  incorporate,  and 
then  ftir  it  again,  and  a  proof  may  be  made  of  the  metal. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  the  mixing  of  the  powders,  it  may 
be  wrought  :  for,  by  that  time,  it  will  be  well  coloured  ;  but 
the  whole  mult  be  well  mixed  at  firft,  for  fear  the  colour 
(hould  not  be  duly  intermixed  throughout  the  whole  :  to 
effect  which,  proper  care  muft  be  taken  of  every  ftcp  in  the 
piDCefs,  and  the  tincture  rightly  proportioned  in  quantity  to 
the  cryftalline  metal  in  the  pot,  according  to  what  has  been 
pbierved. 

To  make  a  fair  emerald,  in  a  method  fomcthing  different. 

Take  of  natural  cryftal  four  ounces,  of  red  lead  four  ounces, 
verdegreale  48  grains,  crocus  martis,  prepared  with  vinegar 
as  before,  eight  grains  ;  let  the  whole  be  finely  pulverized 
and  fitted.  iJut  thefe  together  in  a  crucible,  leaving,  at  lcalt, 
one  inch  empty  ;  lute  it  well,  and  put  it  into  a  potter's  fur- 
nace, where  they  make  their  earthen  ware,  and  let  it  ftand 
there  as  long  as  they  do  their  pots.  When  cold,  break  the 
crucible,  and  you  will  find  the  matter  of  a  fine  emerald  co- 
lour, which,  after  it  is  cut,  and  let  in  gold,  will  near  equal 
in  beauty  an  oriental  emerald. 

If  you  find  that  your  mallei  is  not  refined  and  purified  enough, 
put  it  a  fecond  time  into  the  like  furnace,  and,  in  lifting  oft" 
the  cover,  you  will  find  the  matter  (hilling  ;  you  may  then 
break  the  crucible,  but  not  before  ;  for,  if  you  fhould  put 
the  matter  into  another  crucible,  the  parte  would  be  cloudy, 
and  full  of  blilters.  If  you  cannot  have  the  convenience  of 
a  potter's  furnace,  you  may  build  one  yourfelf  at  a  fmall  ex- 
peiuv,  wherein  you  may  place  20  crucibles  at  once,  c.ich 
with  different  colours,  and  one  baking  will  produce  a  great 
variety  of  artificial  gems.  Heat  the  furnace  with  hard  and 
dry  wood,  and  keep  your  matter  in  fufion  24  hours,  which 
time  it  will  generally  require  to  be  fufticiently  purified  for 
the  purpofe  :  if  you  let  it  ftand  half  a  dozen  hours  longer, 
you  may  have  no  rcafon  to  grudge  the  expence  of  fuel. 

Remarks. 

Under  the  article  Diamond,  and  the  article  Earth,  we 
have  fuggcltcd  fome  things  of  no  little  ufe,  if  dulv  attended 
to,  and  properly  executed,  in  regard  to  the  making  of  artifi- 
cial ltoncs  ;  and,  when  we  come  to  the  article  of  Gems,  we 
fhall  purfue  this  point  to  a  far  greater  extent. 
This  curious  art  is  already  arrived  to  fuch  perfection,  that  it 
is  capable  of  imitating  precious  ftoncs  in  their  luftrc,  colour, 
and  beauty,  even  to  iurpafs  the  natural  ones,  except  in  the 
degree  of  hard  nets,  which  to  obtain,  has  been,  and  doubtlefs 
ftill  is,  the  endeavour  of  manv  ingenious  men. 
The  art  of  making  artificial  gems  conlifts  chiefly  in  imitating 
rightly  the  tinctures  of  thole  that  are  real  :  they  mutt  be  ex- 
tracted from  fuch  things  as  reiift  the  fire,  and  do  not  change 
their  colour,  though  or  a  volatile  nature  :  thus  verdegreale, 
being  put  into  the  fire  per  fe,  is  changed  to  another  colour; 
but,  when  put  in  fufion  with  cryftal,  it  retains  it's  natural 
colour,  by  reafon  cf  the  fixation  it  receives  from  the  cryftal. 
You  rault,  therefore,  in  the  general,  take  fuch  colours  as 
change  not  when  mixed  together :  wherefore,  fince  blue  and 
yellow  make  a  green,  you  muft  take  fuch  blue  as  fhall  not 
prejudice  the  yellow  when  you  mix  them;  and  alio  fuch  a 
yellow  as  fhall  not  be  detrimental  to  the.  blue,  and  fo  of  the 
other  colours. 

As  natural  cryftal  is  a  general  body  to  work  upon  on  thefe 
occaiions,  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  fhew  it's  method  of  pre- 
■  vious  preparation. 
Take  natural  cryftal,  the  cleareft  you  can  get ;  fill  a  large 
Crucible  with  the  pieces  thereof,  and  cover  it  with  a  lid 
broader  than  the  mouth  of  the  crucible,  to  prevent  the  falling 
of  allies  or  coals  into  it  :  put  it  into  a  fmall  furnace  on  burn- 
ing coals,  and,  when  the  cryftal  is  thoroughly  hot,  caft  it  into 
a  pretty  large  veifel  ol  cold  water  :  then  take  it  out  of  the 
water,  dry  it  on  an  earthen  plate,  and  put  it  into  the  fame 
crucible  again  :  cover  it,  and  proceed  as  before,  repeating 
!  it  a  dozen  times  fucceflively,  and  changing  every  time  the 
water  :  when  the  cryftal  eaiily  breaks  and  crumbles,  and  is 
thoroughly  white,  is  is  a  fign  that  it  is  calcined  enough  ;  if 
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there  appear  any  hlack  parts  in  the  veins,  break  off  trie* 
white,  and  put  thefe  again  into  the  furnace;  and  proceed 
therewith  as  before,  'till  only  the  perfect  white  remain 
behind. 

After  you  have  dried  this  calcined  cryftal  thoroughly,  g-^nd 
it  to  an  impalpable  powder,  on  a  marble  or  rather  porphyry 
ftone,  and  fcarcc  it  through  a  filkcn  fieve.  Of  this  powder  of 
cryftal,  as  it  is  ufed  for  all  artificial  gems,  of  which  we  fhall 
treat  in  their  order,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  fufricieM  quan- 
tity by  you,  to  have  recourfe  to  when  at  work  ;  for  the  frit 
of  cryftal,  be  it  ever  fo  good,  will  not  come  Up  to  the  luftrc 
of  natural  cryftal,  prepared  as  before  required; 
Thofc  who  are  any  thing  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
properties  of  metals  and  minerals,  well  know  that  rr.oft,  ex- 
cepting gold  and  filver,  ate  capable  of  vitrification  ;  and. 
therefore,  it  is  nothing  ftrangc  that  there  fhould  be  fuch  an 
affinity  between  glaffy,  crystalline  bodies,  and  metalline  ones 
fo  as  to  difpofe  the  one,  when  properly  prepared,  to  give  up 
it's  tinctures  to  the  others  :  for  upon  knowing;  fays  that  great 
philofopher  Mr  Boyle,  the  different  methods  of  producing 
the  adventitious  colours  of  metals  and  minerals  in  bodies 
capable  of  vitrification,  depends  the  art  of  making  counter- 
feit gems;  for  white  pure  (and,  or  calcined  cryftal,  givc3 
the  body  in  their  preparation  ;  and  it  i.,  for  the  moit  part  fome 
metalline  or  mineral  calx,  mixed  in  a  fmall  proportion  with 
it,  that  gives  the  colour.  Calcined  lead,  fufed  with  fine 
white  fand,  or  cryftal,  reduced  by  ignition,  and  fubiequent 
extractions  in  water,  to  a  fubtile  pov/der,  will,  of  itfeif,  b^ 
brought,  by  a  dut  decoction,   :  ear  mats,   coloured 

like  a  German  amethyft.  But  this  col  tui  may  be  oveipoweacd 
by  thole  of  fevtral  other  mineral  pigment  > ;  (o  that  with  a  glal ; 
Of  lead   you  may  emulate   the  tuih   and    I  n  of  the 

emerald  ;  though,  in  manv  cafes,  the  colour  which  the  lead 
itfeif,  upon  vitrification,  tends  to,  may  vitiate  that  of  the 
pigment  defigned  to  appear  in  the  mafs ;  but  a  little  experi- 
mental knowlege  in  matters  of  this  nature,  will  cafily  lead  a 
n  of  any  genius  and  attention  to  difcovcr  the  jult  appli- 
cation of  thefe  things  to  each  oth-.r. 

Glafs,  cryftal,  diamond,  borax,  nitre,  and  other  tranfparent 
folid  bodies,  lofe  their  tranfparency,  and  appear  white  upon 
being  reduced  to  powder;  that  is,  by  a  bare  alteration  of 
their  grofs  texture,  or  a  fimple  reduction  to  f mailer  parts,  fo 
as  to  reflect  many  of  the  rays  of  light  which  they  before 
tranlmitted. 

As  metals  have  a  ftrong  texture  in  their  metalline  form,  (o 
they  preferve  their  natural  colours  durably,  unlefs  corroded 
or  diflblvcd  by  their  fuitable  mcnltruum,  fuch  as  aqua  fort  , 
aqua  regia,  &c.  [lee  thofc  articles]  after  which,  their  folu- 
tions  ftrike  particular  durable  colours,  and  afford  the  ftrongeft 
ftains. 

Iron,  diffolved  in  ftalc  fmall  beer,  gives  the  beautiful  yellow 
uled  in  callicoe  printing  ;  when  fublimcd  with  fa!  armo- 
niac,  it  alfo  affords  a  yellow.  [See  Ammoniac]  The 
common  iron-moulds  made  by  ink  arc  owing  to  the  iron  dif- 
folved in  the  copperas,  whereof  the  common  black  writing- 
ink  is  made. 

Copper,  melted  with  sunk,  appears  of  a  gold  colour.  Mr 
Boyle  lbmcvvhcre  fays,  that  copper  mixed  with  zink,  pre- 
pared in  a  peculiar  manner,  produced  as  fine  a  calour  as 
he  ever  faw  any  gold  of:  copper,  alfo,  diffolved  in  aqua  for- 
tis,  affords  a  beautiful  green  for  painters  ;  and,  in  any  uri- 
nous fpirit,  it  gives  a  beautiful  blue  ;  and  the  folutions  may 
be  reduced  to  dry  colours  by  cryftallizaticn  or  evaporation. 
The  fame  metal,  precipitated  with  common  fait,  out  of  aqua 
fortis,  gives  the  turquoife  colour  to  white  glafs,  when  melted 
therewith. 

Tin,  a  white  or  colourlefs  metal,  affords  a  light  blue  colour, 
by  being  fluxed  with  antimony  and  nitre.  The  fame  metal 
is  neceflary  in  ftriking  the  fcarlet-dye,  with  aqua  fortis  and 
cocheneal  :  it's  calx,  by  ftrong  fufion,  turns  to  a  glafs  of  the 
opal  colour. 

So  lead,  being  corroded  by  the  fumes  of  vinegar,  makes  the 
fine  white  called  cerufe,  and  the  white  fucus  called  majiftery 
of  lead  ;  by  being  coloured  in  a  ftrong  naked  fire,  minium, 
or  red  lead  ;  and  this,  melted  into  glafs  with  fand,  is  the 
foundation'of  the  art  of  imitating  all  the  coloured  gems  what- 
ever ;  for  this  glafs  itfeif  will  relemble  the  hyacinth  ;  and,  by 
the  addition  of  prepared  gold  a7id  tin,  the  ruby  ;  the  fapphire 
with  cobalt,  the  emerald  with  iron  and  copper,  according  to 
the  preceding  proceffes  ;  the  amethyft  with  gold,  and  the 
granat  with  iron,  &c. 

Silver,  another  white,  colourlefs  metal,  being  diffolved  in  r.qua 
fortis,  if  chalk  is  put  to  the  folution,  turns  of  a  beautiful 
purple,  or  amethyft  colour ;  and  it's  own  folution,  though 
pale  as  water,  durably  ftains  the  nails,  the  fkin,  the  hair, 
and  other  animal  fubftances,  brown  or  black. 
Quickfilver,  mixed  with  brimftone,  makes  a  black  mafs  ; 
which,  by  fublimation,  affords  the  beautiful  red  pigment, 
called  cinnabar,  or  vermillion  ;  and  the  folution  of  quick- 
filver, being  precipitated  with  common  fait,  yields  a  fnow- 
white  powder,  which  alfo  turns  black  by  being  mixed  with 
fulphur. 

Gold,  diffolved  in  aqua  r°gia,  affords  a  fine  yellow  liquor, 
which  ftains  animal  fubftances  beautifully  purple;  and,  if  the 
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fol'ution  be  diffidently  weakened  with  water,  and  mixed  with 
a  folution  of  tin,  a  fine  red,  or  purple  powder,  may  be  thus 
obtained  for  ftaining  glafs  moft  beautifully  red. 
From  thefe,  and  numberlefs  other  metallurgical  experiments, 
which  will  appear  throughout  this  work,  it  is  apparent,  that 
metalline  and  mineral  bodies  may  be  fo  prepared  as  to  com- 
municate colours  of  all  kinds  to  cryftalline  and  glaffy  mat- 
ters ;  whereby  the  gems  of  every  colour  may  be  more  beau- 
tifully imitated  by  art,  than  thofe  who  have  never  been 
converfant  with  this  kind  of  experiments,  can  eafily  ima- 
gine. 

But  then  the  experimental ift  muft  be  extremely  circumfpedt 
in  conducting  every  ftep  of  the  proceffes,  otherwife  he  may 
mifcarry,  and  condemn  their  veracity,  when  his  own  weak- 
nefs  and  inattention  only  deferve  to  be  blamed.  Perfons  who 
have  never  feen  any  thing  of  experimental  philofophy,  nor 
condefcended  to  foul  their  hands  with  charcoal,  or  exercife 
their  heads  with  thinking  on  fubjecls  of  this  nature,  are  too 
apt  to  flight  the  whole  either  as  ufelefs,  or  too  myfterious  : 
whereas,  had  fuch  but  firft  feen  all  the  courfes  of  this  fort  of 
philofophy,  which  are  given  by  the  feveral  profeflbrs,  and 
efpecially  thole  of  chemical  philofophy,  this  might  give  them 
a  general  idea,  and  afterwards  a  general  relifh,  for  the  prac- 
tice by  themfelves  ;  for  a  man  may  as  reafonably  hope  to 
make  an  artift  of  this  ftamp,  without  felf-practice,  as  to  be- 
come a  mufician  equally  celebrated  with  an  Handel  or  a  Ge- 
miniani,  only  by  hearing  them  play  on  the  refpective  inftru- 
ments  whereon  they  excel. 

Natural  philofophy  is  not  that  barren  thing  it  has  long  been 
accounted  by  the  pedant  and  fchoolman,  whofe  knowlege 
confifts  only  in  cavilling  and  difputing,  and  ringing  the 
changes  upon  other  men's  thoughts,  for  want  of  any  thing 
new  and  ufeful  of  their  own  :  I  only  wifh  that  I  could  rouze 
up  the  generality  of  inquifitive  perfons,  and  excite  the  curio- 
fity  of  mankind'  to  the  making  of  experiments,  from  which 
alone  the  greatcft  advancement  of  uieful  knowlege  is  to  be 
expected.  The  inventions  of  philofophical  heads  fet  great 
numbers  of  mechanical  hands  to  work,  and  furnifh  them 
with  the  means  of  procuring  not  only  a  fubfiftence,  but 
eftatcs  too. 

Our  modern  naturalifrs  and  jewellers  divide  the  emerald,  as 
produced  by  nature,  into  the  Oriental  and  Peruvian  :  the  for- 
mer is  harder,  more  brilliant,  and  tranfparent,  than  the  Pe- 
ruvian, which  has  generally  clouds  found  in  it,  and  therefore 
,  has.lefs  luftre. 
Some  authors  inform  us,  that  emeralds  have  been  taken  out 
of  iron  mines  :  Pomet  allures  us,  that  he  had  one  to  which 
the  iron  ore  was  ftill  adhering,  and  which  I  have  feen  myfelf. 
This  ftone  is  fuppofed  to  grow  more  and  more  perfect  in  the 
mine,  like  the  ruby,  and  to  arrive  at  it's  general  greennefs  by 
flow  degrees.  — It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  the  emerald 
grows  in  the  jafper  ;  it  is  certain,  that  fome  jafpers  are  fo 
perfectly  green,  that  they  have  been  taken  for  emeralds. 
The  ordinary  matrix  of  this  ftone  is  the  premc,  which  is 
held  among  the  coarfer  precious  ftones  ;  being  hard,  tranfpa- 
rent, hdf°opaque,  and  ufually  mixed  with  yellow,  green, 
white,  blue,  &c. 

Monf.  Savary  gives  us  an  eftimate  of  the  values  of  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  Peruvian  emeralds.  Rough  emerals.  —  Thofe 
of  the  firft  and  coarfeft  fort,  called  plafmes,  for  grinding, 
are  worth  27s.  fterling  the  marc,  or  8  ounces.  The  demi- 
morillons,  81.  fterling  per  marc.  Good  Morillons,  which 
are  only  little  pieces,  but  of  a  fine  colour,  from  13  to  15I. 
per  marc.  Emeralds  larger  than  morillons,  and  called  of 
the  third  colour  or  fort,  are  valued  at  from  50  to  60 1.  the 
marc.  Thofe  called  of  the  fecond  fort,  which  are  in  larger 
and  finer  pieces  than  the  preceding,  arc  worth  from  65  to 
75  1.  par  marc.  Thofe  of  the  firft  colour,  otherwife  called 
ne^rcs  cartes,  are  worth  from  no  to  115I. 
Emeralds  ready  cut,  or  polifhed  and  not  cut,  being  of  good 
ftones,  and  a  fine  colour,  are  worth, 

Thofe  weighing  one  carat  or  four  grains 
Thofe  of  two  carats         —  —  — 

Thofe  of  three  carats         —  — 

Thofe  of  four  carats  —  —      •        ■ 

Thofe  of  five  carats  —  —  - 

Thofe  of  fix  carats         —  — 

Thofe  of  feven  carats         —  —  - 

Thofe  of  eight  carats         —  —  - 

Thofe  of  nine  carats         —  —  — 

Thofe  of  ten  carats         —  —  — 

ENAMEL,  a  kind  of  coloured  glafs. 

The  glafs  ufed  for  enamelling,  is  called  cryftalline,  and 
fhould  be  made  with  the  beft  Alicant  fait,  and  fand,  vitrified 
together. 

Pewter  and  lead  in  equal  parts,  and  calcined  in  a  reverbcra- 
tory  fire,  with  the  cryftalline  matter,  arc  the  principal  com- 
polttions  of  the  enamel  ;  the  other  materials  added  by  the  ar- 
tizan,  arc  only  to  colour  it. 

There  are  three  forts  of  enamels  ;  thofe  which  counterfeit 
precious  ftones,  thofe  ufed  by  the  painters  in  enamel,  and  thofe 
with  which  they  make  pretty  curious  works,  wherein  there  is 
fo  confiderable  a  trade  at  Never?  in  France.     Thtfe 
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peculiar  to  the  goldfmiths  and  enamellers  in  gold,  filver,  and 
other  metals  ;  and  'tis  with  this  fort  of  enamel,  with  the 
white  at  leaft,  that  the  Dclft-ware-pottcrs  varnifh  their  works. 
Thofe  fubftances  which  imitate  precious  ftones,  and  fuch  as  are 
for  enamel-painting,  are  melted  and  prepared  by  the  artificers 
who  exercife  this  art.  The  others  come  from  Venice  and 
Holland. 

The  compofition  of  all  three  forts  is  the  fame  in  the  main, 
differing  only  in  the  colouring  or  tranfparency. 

Of  enamel-painting, 

This  is  performed  on  plates  of  gold  or  filver,  and  moft  com- 
monly of  copper,   enamelled  with  the  white  enamel  ;  where- 
on they  paint  with  colours   which   are   melted   in   the  fire, 
where  they  take  a  brightnefs  and  luftre  like  that  of  glafs. 
This  painting  is  the   moft  prized  of  all,   for    it's   peculiar 
brightnefs  and  vivacity,   which  is  the  moft  permanent,  the 
force  of  it's  colours  not  being  effaced  or  fullied  with  time,  as 
in  other  painting,   and  continuing  always  as  frefh  as  when  it 
came  out  of  the  workman's  hands.     'Tis  ufuaily  in  minia- 
ture, it  being  more  difficult  the  larger  it  is,  by  reafon  of  cer- 
tain accidents  'tis  liable  to  in  the  operation. 
They  are  commonly  made  in  plates   to  fet   in   fnuff-boxes, 
dial-plates  for  watches,  and  other  things  of  the  like  fize. 
The  colours  ufed  muft  be  ground  with  water,  in  a  mortar  of 
agate,  'till  they  are  extremely  fine,  and,  when  ufed,  muft  be 
mixed  with  oil  of  fpike  fomewhat  thick. 
They  begin  at  firft  by  drawing  out  exactly  the  fubject  to  be 
painted,  with  red  vitriol  mixed  with  oil  of  fpike,  marking  all 
parts  of  the  defign  very  lightly  with  a  fmall  pencil. 
After  this  the  colours  are  to  be  laid  on,   obferving  the  mix- 
tures and  colours  that  agree  to  the  different  parts  of  the  fub- 
ject :  for  which  'tis  neceffary  to  underftand  painting  in  mi- 
niature, that  art  being  a  great  help  to  the  execution  of  this. 
When  the  colours  are  all  laid,   the  painting  muft  be  gently 
dried  over  a  flow  fire  to  evaporate  the  oil,  and  the  colours 
afterwards   melted    to   incorporate    them   with    the   enamel, 
making  the  plate  red-hot  in  a  fire  like  what  the  enamellers 
ufe. 

Afterwards  that  part  of  the  painting  muft  be  paffed  over 
again  which  the  fire  hath  any  thing  effaced,  ftrengthening 
the  fhades  and  colours,  and  committing  it  again  to  the  fire, 
obferving  the  fame  method  as  before,  which  is  to  be  re- 
peated 'till  the  work  is  finifhed. 

They  ufe  few  colours  :  the  chief  are  purple,  azure,  blue,  and 
yellow,  and  clear  green  enamel,  or  inftead  of  it  a  mixture  of 
blue  and  yellow,  fhell  black,  and  the  red  of  vitriol.  There 
are  many  others,  which  need  not  be  minutely  defcribed,  be- 
caufe,  with  thefe  few,  a  fkilful  painter  knows  how,  by  mixing 
them,  to  compofe  a  great  variety  of  others. 

Enamel  for  painting. 

The  white  enamel  fit  for  enamelling  the  plate  to  be  painted 
on,  is  the  fame  with  that  commonly  ufed  by  thofe  who  make 
enamelled  dial-plates.  'Tis  prepared  by  braying  and  clean- 
fing  it  with  aqua  fortis,  after  which  being  well  warned  in 
clear  water,  'tis  pounded  afrefh  in  a  mortar  of  Chalcedonian 
flint,  or  agate,  as  already  laid. 
The  red  brown  is  made  with  the  lees  of  vitriol  and  falt-petre, 
or  with  the  ruft  of  iron,  well  ground  upon  an  agate,  with 
the  fineft  oil  of  fpike. 
The  blue  is  made  with  azure,  which  the  painters  in  oil  ufe, 
well  cleanfed  and  prepared,  with  good  brandy,  expofed  five 
or  fix  days  in  a  bottle  to  the  fun.  If  they  would  have  the 
azure  to  be  very  fine,  they  muft  take  fome  zaffer,  adding  to 
it  about  a  thrrd  part  of  pebbles,  or  rather  very  pure  cryftal  ; 
and  having  pounded  and  put  them  into  two  crucibles  well 
luted,  and  fet  them  in  a  glafs-houfe  furnace  for  24  hours, 
they  are  afterwards  to  be  ground  afrefh  with  oil  of  fpike. 
The  vernjillion  red  is  made  with  vitriol  calcined  between  two 
crucibles  luted,  cleanfed  with  aqua  fortis,  and  wafhed  with 
clean  water ;  the  fire  fhould  be  moderate,  and  continued 
about  half  an  hour. 
Lac  red  is  compofed  of  fine  gold,  diffolvcd  in  aqua  regia, 
with  fal  armoniac  or  common  fait,  and  then  digefted  24 
hours  in  a  fand-heat  in  a  crucible  with  fpring-watcr  and  mer- 
cury. The  powder  remaining  in  the  cucurbit,  after  pouring 
off  the  water,  is  to  be  ground  with  twice  it's  weight  of 
flour  of  fulphur,  and  put  in  a  crucible  over  a  flow  fire;  and, J 
when  the  fulphur  is  exhaled,  the  remaining  red  powder  is  to 
be  ground  with  pebbles. 
Laltly,  white  copperas  calcined  makes  a  colour  fomewhat 
like  the  umbre  ufed  by  painters  in  water-colours. 


Enamel  of   golelfrniths,    enamellers, 
enamel. 


and   other   workers 


in  1 


Such  of  thefe  forts  of  enamels  as  come  from  Venice  and  Hoi 
land,    are  in  fmall  flat  panes  of  different  fizes,    commonly 
four  inches  over,  and  about  V  or  'f  of  an  inch  thick.     Every  ' 
pane  has  the  maker's  mark  on  it,  made  with  a  kind  of  large 

bodkin ; 


for, 
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bodkin  ;  the  mod  common  arc  a  fyrcn,  an  ape,  a  fun,  and 
the  like. 

The  moft  ufual  colours  of  the  Venetian  enamels,  arc  white, 
flatc-colour,  gridelin,  fky-bluc,  flefti-colour,  yellow,  green, 
another  deeper  blue.  Thefc  feven  colours  are,  as  it  were,  the 
bafis  of  all  the  others,  which  arife  from  the  mixture  of  them; 
and  the  white,  in  particular  is  as  the  matrix  of  the  fix  other 
principal  colours. 

The  white,  as  already  obferved,  is  made  with  cryftalline, 
pewter,  and  lead,  calcined  together  in  a  reverbcratory  fire  ; 
and  this  is  ufed  by  the  goldfmiths  and  enamellers  in  metal, 
the  potters,  painters  in  enamel,  and  the  mafter  bead-makers 
in  enamel  :  by  adding;  azure  to  it,  they  make  the  gridelin. 
If  rofe-copper  and  Cyprus  vitriol  be  put  to  it,  the  enamel 
becomes  a  Iky-blue;  if  the  Pcrigord  ftone,  'tis  a  flelh  colour. 
Rult  of  iron  mixed  with  the  white  enamel  makes  a  yellow, 
and  filings  of  copper  a  green,  &c. 

Ths  manner  of  working  in  enamel. 

Moft  enamelled  works  arc  wrought  in  France  at  the  fire  of 
a  lamp,  in  which,  in  (lead  of  oil,  they  put  melted  horfe-fat, 
which  they  call  oil  of  horfe.  The  rag-gathcrcrs,  and  thofe 
who  fkin  them,  prepare  and  fell  this  oil. 
The  lamp,  which  is  of  copper,  or  whited  iron,  confifts  of 
two  pieces;  in  one  of  which  is  a  kind  of  Oval  plate  fix  inches 
long  and  two  high,  in  which  they  put  the  oil  and  the  cotton. 
The  other  part,  called   the  box,   in  \v  p   is    in- 

clol'cd,  ferves  only  to  receive  the  oil,  which  ,  I  over  by 
the  force  of  the  fire. 

A  table  of  what  height  and  fize  they  think  fit,  ferves  to  fet  the 
lamp  on,  or  even  three  ot  ters,  if  four  workmen  have  a  mind 
to  work  together.  Under  the  table,  about  the  middle  of  it's 
height,  is  a  double-  pair  of  organ  bellows,  which  one  of  the 
workmen  moves  up  and  down  with  his  foot,  to  keep  up  the 
flame  of  the  lamps,  which  is  hereby  excited  to  an  almoft 
inconceivable  height  of  vehemence.  Grooves,  made  with  a 
gauge  in  the  upper  part  of  the  table,  and  covered  with  parch- 
ment, convey  the  wind  of  the  bellows  to  the  pipe  which  is 
before  each  lamp,  and  which  are  of  glafs;  and,  that  the  ena- 
mellers may  not  be  incommoded  with  the  heat  of  the  lamp, 
•very  pipe  is  covered,  at  fix  inches  diftance,  with  a  little  tin- 
plate  iixed  into  the  table  by  a  wooden  handle. 
When  the  works  don't  require  a  long  blaft,  they  only  ufe 
•a  glafs  pipe,  into  which  they  blow  with  their  mouth. 
'Tis  incredible  to  what  a  degree  of  delicacy  and  finenefs  the 
threads  of  enamel  may  be  drawn  at  the  lamp.  Thofe  which 
are  ufed  in  making  falfe  tufts  of  feathers  are  lb  fine,  that  they 
may  be  wound  on  a  reel  like  filk  or  thread.  The  fictitious  jet 
of  all  colours  ufed  in  embroideries  are  alfo  made  of  enamel, 
and  that  with  fo  much  art,  that  every  final!  piece  hath  it's 
hole  to  pafs  the  filk  through  which  the  embroiderers  ufe  : 
thefe  holes  arc  made  in  blowing  them  into  long  piece?, 
which  they  afterwards  cut  with  a  proper  tool. 
The  Venetian  or  Dutch  enamels  are  fcldom  ufed  alone; 
they  commonly  melt  them  in  an  iron  ladle,  with  an  equal 
part  of  glafs  or  cryftal ;  when  perfectly  fufed,  'tis  drawn  out 
into  threads  of  different  fizes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work.  They  take  it  out  of  the  ladle,  while  liquid,  with  two 
pieces  of  broken  tobacco-pipes,  which  they  extend  from  each 
ather  at  arms  length.  If  the  thread  is  required  ftill  longer, 
then  another  workman  holds  one  end,  whilft  he  that  works  it 
holds  it  to  the  flame  of  the  lamp. 

Thefc  threads,  when  cold,  are  cut  into  what  lengths  the  work- 
men think  fit,  but  commonly  from  ten  to  twelve  inches. 
A.s  thefe  threads  are  round,  if  they  are  required  to  be  flat, 
they  ufe  for  that  purpolc  a  pair  of  iron  pincers;  which  they 
muft  do  while  it  is  w-trm. 

They  have  another  kind  of  pincer  with  which  they  draw 
it  at  the  lamp,  when  they  are  making  figured  and  fuch-like 
works. 

When  the  enamcller  is  at  work,  he  fits  before  his  lamp,  with 
his  foot  on  the  ftep  that  moves  the  bellows,  and,  holding  in 
his  left-hand  the  work  to  be  enamelled,  or  the  brafs  or  iron 
wires  the  figures  are  to  be  formed  en,  he  directs  with  his 
right  the  qnamel  thread  which  he  holds  to  the  flame,  with  a 
management  and  patience  equally  admirable. 
There  arc  few  things  they  can't  make  or  reprefent  with  ena- 
mel, avd  fomc  figures  are  as  well  finifhed  as  if  done  by  the 
molt  fkilful  carvers. 

:amel  in  tablets,  or  common  indc,  is  a  blue  enamel,  of  a 
high  colour,  ground  with  indigo  and  ftarch,  reduced  to  the 
confidence  of  pafte,  and  formed  into  tablets  with  gum-water. 
This  drug  is  feldom  ufed  but  to  mark  fheep  with,  though 
there  are  fome  grocers  and  uruggifts  diihoneft  enough  to  fell 
it  for  the  true  inde.  To  difcover  the  fraud,  it  is  fufHcient 
to  difiblve  it  in  water;  for  the  enamel,  of  which  this  com- 
mon inde  is  made,  finks  to  the  bottom  like  fand,  which  it 
does  not  in  the  genuine.     . 

jamel  is  alfo  a  kind  of  blue  mineral,  reduced  to  powder, 
and  purified  by  many  lotions,  ufed  by  the  waihers  and  laun- 
drefles  to  tinge  their  cloaths  of  a  fine  blue,  which  renders 
them  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  more  tranfparent. 
This  enamel  is  an  ingredient  in  the  blue  ftarch;  the  beft  is 
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faid  to  be  made  i.n  Holland.     Grocers  and  druggiits  deal  (fl 
it  in  Holland,  thefe  lad  only  by  retail. 
Enamel   flgnines   alfo  a  fort  of  potter's  ware,  or  enamelled 
porcelain,  very  fine,  and  almoft  tranfparent. 
They  imitate  it  in  fome  glafs-houfes,  and  it  fucceed 
v(  ry  well. 
To  Enamel,  is  to  lay  the  enamel   upon  metal',  as  gold,  fil- 
ver,  copper,  and   to  melt  it  at  the  fire  j  or  to  make  divers 
curious  works  in  it   at  a  lamp.     It  fignifics  alfo  to  paint  in 
enamel. 
ENAMELLER,  he  who  worketh  in  enamel.     The  g 
fmiths  and  jewellers  who  fet  precious  ftones,  lapidaries  who 
counterfeit  them   in  enamel,  and  painters   who  vvorx.  in  mi- 
niature on  enamel  at  the  fne,  are  comprifed  in  the  general 
term  of  enamellers  ;  though,  in  France,  in  particular,  they 
make  a  part,  one  of  the  goldfmiths,  and   the  other  of  the 
mafter  painters  and  carvers  company  of  the  city  of  Paris. 
The  enamellers,  properly  fo  called,  in  that  nation,  are  thofe 
they  call  bead  and  button-makers  in  enamel. 
Thefe  laft  have  long  compofed  one  of  the  companies  of  arts 
and  crafts  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Paris,  and  itill  make 
part  of  that  of  the  mafter  glafsmen  and  potters,  to  whom  they 
have  been  united.  ' 

The  edict  of  their  erection  into  a  fworn  body  is  dated  the  6th 
of  July,  1566,  enrolled  in  parliament  the  17th  of  the  lame- 
month  and  year,  and  publifhed  at  the  Chatclet  the  26th  of 
Auguft  following. 

'Twas  given  by  Charles  the  IXth,  and  confirmed  by  letters 
patents  of  Henry  III.  dated  April  1 582,  enrolled  in  parlia- 
ment the  23d  of  May  1583,  and  again  by  Henry  IV.  in  Sep- 
tember 1599,  who  added  fome  ethers  to  the  twenty  articles 
in  the  ftatutes  of  the  firft  edict.  There  appears  nothing  of 
the  enrollment  in  parliament  of  thefe  laft  letters  patents, 
which  were  only  at  the  Chatelet  the  6th  of  July  1600. 
At  length,  on  the  refpectivc  petitions  of  the  maftcrs  of  that 
company,  and  of  the  mafter  glafsmen-pottcrs,  Lewis  XIV. 
reunited  them,  that  for  the  future  they  might  be  only  one  and 
the  fame  body,  without  derogating  cither  from  their  ancient 
ftatutes  or  their  qualifications,  both  remaining  to  them  in 
common. 

The  ftatutes  of  the  edict  of  Charles  IX.  confift  of  twenty  ar- 
ticles, and  the  augmentation  granted  by  letters  patents  of 
Henry  IV.  of  three  others.  By  this  edict,  the  mafters  have 
only  the  quality  of  bead  and  button-makers  in  enamel;  thefe 
letters  added  to  it  glafs  and  cryftalline  enamel-makers. 
Four  wardens,  two  of  whom  arc  renewed  every  year,  are 
charged  with  the  difcipline  of  the  body,  with  vifitations, 
maftcr-picccs  of  workmanfhip  and  trials,  and  with  the  recep- 
tion of  perfons  to  the  freedom,  as  alfo  the  affair  of  apprtn- 
ticefhips. 

No  mafter  may  be  received,  that  hath  not  fcrved  his  apprentice- 
fhip  with  mafters  in  Paris,  or  fome  fworn  city  mafter  at  leaft. 
The  apprenticeship,  even  of  mafters-  fons,  if  they  learn  with 
any  others  but  their  father,  muft  be  five  years  eight  days  ; 
alter  which,  if  the  apprentice  applies  for  his  freedom,  in- 
formation mull  be  had  of  his  life,  manners,  and  apprentice- 
ship, before  any  maftcr-piece  of  workmanfhip  or  trials  be  de- 
livered to  him. 

Every  mafter  may  bind  but  one  apprentice  at  a  time,  but 
he  may  take  a  new  one  in  the  laft  yea-.  A  maftcr's  fon 
holds  not  the  place  of  apprentice  with  his  father,  but  with 
a  ft  ranger. 

Widows,  continuing  fuch,  enjoy  the  privileges  of  their  craft, 
and  may  continue  an  apprentice  bound,  but  not  take  a  new 
one.  And  they,  as  well  as  mafters  daughters,  make  appren- 
tices and  journeymen  free  by  marrying  them. 
Foreign  merchandize  is  to  be  viewed  by  the  wardens,  who 
are  to  come  as  foon  as  advertifed  of  it,  on  pain  of  damages 
and  interefts  from  the  foreigners. 

Mafters  of  the  company  may  make  all  forts  of  bead-rolls 
enamelled  buttons,   gilding  on  glafs  and  enamel,  ear-pen- 
dants, toys,  and   all   other   fuch-like   works,  with   enamel 
and  cryftal  pafling  through  the  fire  and  furnace. 
It  belongs   to  them  likewife  to  firing  all  girdles,  cafkanets 
chains,  coHars,  bracelets,    bead-rolls,    and   chaplets  of  the 
fame  materials  and  like  workmanfhip,  even  to  the  enriching 
and  ornamenting  them  withhold  and  filver ;  they  are  alfo 
permitted   to  fell,  buy,  and  work,    all   glafs  wares,  which 
depend  on  and  arife  in  confequence  of  all  the  faid  works ; 
without  perrniffion,  however,  to  gild  any  works  in  horn  and 
bone,  thefe  laft  belonging  to  the  cr-aft  of  thofe  called  bead- 
makers  in  horn  and  wood  only. 

Finally,  all  perfons,  dealers,  and  others,  are  prohibited  to 
have  any  fort  of  enamel,  or  to  keep  peculiar  forts  for  fale, 
except  mafler  enamellers. 

Remarks. 

The  foundation  of  the  art  of  enamelling,  as  well  as  that  of 
imitating  natural  ftones,  depends  not  only  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  all  natural  glafly  and  cryftal- 
line bodies,  but  on  the  experimental  knowledge  of  artificial 
glafs-making ;  and  not  only  on  thefe,  for  without  a  compe- 
tent difcernment  into  the  qualities  of  all  mineral  and  metal- 
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line  bodies,  and  all  the  changes  which  they  are  capable  of 
undergoing  by  art,  it  is  not  poflible  that  any  enamcller  fhould 
arrive  at  that  perfection  his  art  will  admit  of. 
There  is  one  thing  in  particular  that  we  will  take  leave  to 
recommend  to  enamellers,  that  is,  the  vitrification  of  all  mi- 
neral and  metalline  bodies;  which  will  afford  an  extraordi- 
nary variety  of  very  curious  and  permanent  colours  for  their 
ait.  To  which  end  they  will  find  the  proper  application  of 
antimony  greatly  to  contribute,  and  more  particularly  it's 
fulphur  auratum,  as  it  is  commonly  called  by  the  chemift. 
But,  having  fpoken  to  this  already,  under  the  article  Anti- 
mony, the  reader  is  defired  to  confult  what  has  been  there 
fucrgefted. — Likewife,  in  order  to  judge  what  fort  of  colours 
the  infinite  diverfity  of  middle  minerals  and  marcafitical  bo- 
dies will  admit  of,  a  fmall  proportion  of  them  in  powder 
may  be  melted  v/ith  the  fixed  clarified  fait  of  tartar,  or  nitre, 
and  let  run  per  deliquium,  or  be  thrown  into  clear  water. — 
Borax  alfo  will  diflblve  many  mineral  fubftances,  and  bolar 
earth,  and  exhibit  to  what  colours  they  are  likely  to  admi- 
nifter  in  the  art  of  enamelling,  Sic. 
ENGLAND.  In  order  to  make  a  judgment  of  the  com- 
merce of  England,  we  have  under  the  article  Britain,  or 
Great- Britain',  taken  a  furvey  thereof  in  the  following 
lights  :  (i.)  With  regard  to  it's  domeftic  traffic  in  general. 
(2.)  With  refpect  to  it's  connection  with  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. (3.)  In  relation  to  it's  trade  with  her  colonies  and 
plantations  in  America  [fee  the  articles  British  America, 
and  Colonies].  And  (4.)  With  regard  to  the  ballance 
of  trade,  both  general  and  particular,  with  other  ftates  and 
empires.  See  the  article  Ballance  of  Trade. 
At  prefent  we  fhall  confider  the  commerce  of  England  in 
other  lights.  And  (1.)  Let  us  take  a  fuccindt  view  of  it's 
fea-coafts  and  navigable  rivers,  and  how  nature,  from  the 
fituation  thereof,  has  furnifhed  this  part  of  Great-Britain 
with  every  advantage  to  enable  her  to  carry  on  foreign  traffic 
to  a  degree  of  extent  no  way  inferior  to  any  part  of  the  known 
world. 

( 1.)  We  fhall  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames  on  the 
Effex  fide,  and  go  north  to  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  (2.)  We 
fhall  begin  again  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  on  the  Kentifh 
fide,  and  going  fouth  to  the  South  Foreland  and  Dungenefs, 
then  turning  weft  to  the  Land's-end  in  Cornwall,  and  the 
ifles  of  Scilly.  (3.)  We  fhall  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn  fea,  and  coaft  from  thence  to  the  fouth- weft  point 
of  Wales,  called  St.  David's. 
With  refpect  to  the  firft  of  thefe  confiderations : 
The  Naze  and  the  North  Foreland  make  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  the  diftance  about  fixty  miles.  From  the  Naze  on 
the  Effex  fhore,  the  firft  town  is  Harwich,  diftant  about  five 
miles.  The  chief  bufinefs  of  this  town,  in  queen  Anne's  war, 
depended  on  the  grand  ferry  between  England  and  Holland, 
and  the  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  packet-boats.  But 
fince  that  time  floops.  have  been  fet  up,  which  run  directly 
from  the  river  to  Holland,  &c.  and  take  oft'  great  numbers 
of  paffengers,  the  town  hath  diminifhed  in  advantages  of  this 
kind.  This  town,  however,  enjoys  a  tolerable  maritime 
trade,  has  a  market  every  Tuefday  and  Friday,  and  two  an- 
nual fairs,  one  on  May-day,  the  other  on  the  28th  of  October. 
The  harbour  is  of  great  extent,  the  river  Stower  fromManing- 
tree,  and  the  river  Orwel  fromlpfwich,  empty  themfelves  here; 
and  the  channels  of  both  are  large  and  deep,  and  fafe  for  all 
weathers ;  and,  where  they  join,  they  make  a  large  bay  or  road, 
able  to  receive  the  biggeft  mips  of  war,  and  the  greateft  num- 
ber, perhaps,  that  ever  were  feen  together.  In  the  Dutch 
war,  great  ufe  was  made  of  this  harbour ;  there  have  been 
j  00  fail  of  men  of  war  with  their  attendants,  and  between 
3  and  400  fail  of  colliers,  all  riding  in  it  at  a  time,  with 
great  fafety  and  convenience.  Here  is  a  yard  and  launch  for 
building  and  repairing  fhips  of  war.  It  has  a  good  fort,  and 
fo  fituate  as  to  oblige  veffels  to  pafs  clofe  under  it's  cannon. 
Oppofite  to  the  fort,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  and  on  an  high  hill,  ftands  a  large  and  high  built 
light-houfe,  for  the  direction  of  mariners. 
Between  the  Naze  and  this  place  they  find  the  copperas- 
ftone  [fee  Copperas]  in  great  quantities;  and  here,  and  at 
Walton,  are  fevcral  confiderable  copperas  works. 
From  Harwich,  the  fhore  of  Suffolk  extends  north-eaft  to 
Aldborough,  and  then  due  north  to  the  town  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth, and  to  thofe  famous  fhoals  which  they  call  Yarmouth 
Roads:  there  arc  fome  creeks  and  harbours  for  fmall  vefkls 
between  them,  as  at  Woodbridge,  Aldborough,  Swale,  &c. 
but  not  for  fhips  of  burden. 

Yarmouth,  befides  all  her  other  commerce  to  London,  has 
the  particular  trade  of  exporting  corn  to  Holland,  more  than 
any  port  of  England  befides,  and  the  chief  trade  of  exporting 
the  woollen  manufactures  of  cloth,  kerfies,  &c.  from  Leeds, 
Wakefield,  Hallifax,  and  all  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire; 
and  alio  of  lead  and  nnll-ftones  from  Derby  and  Notting- 
hamfhirc;  which  make  a  confiderable  trade  there  to  Holland, 
Bremen,  Hamburgh,  &c. 

Yarmouth  hath  the  fincft  market-place,  and  the  heft  furnifhed 
with  provilion-.,  of  any  in  the  three  kingdoms. — It  has  like- 
wife  the  moft  fpacious  key  or  wharf  in  all  Britain,  or  per- 


haps in  Europe,  that  at  Seville  in  Spain  only  excepted:  the 
fhips  here  lie  fo  clofe  to  one  another,  and  with  their  bow- 
fpnts  over  the  fhore,  that  you  may  ftep  from  the  fhore  into 
any  of  the  fhips  directly,  without  going  from  one  into 
ther;  and  they  lie  in  this  manner  fo  clofe,  that  one  may  walk 
over  them  as  over  a  bridge,  for  fometimes  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  more  together. 

They  have  a  filming  fair,  which  is  kept  here  at  Michaelmas 
for  the  catching  of  herrings;  during  which  feafon,  all  the 
fifhing  veffels  from  any  other  part  of  England  are  allowed  to 
catch,  bring  in,  and  fell  their  fifh,  free  of  all  toll  or  tax,  as 
the  burghers  or  freemen  of  the  town  are. 
Norwich  is  a  large  and  populous  manufacturing  city,  fituate 
on  the  river  Yare,  navigable  to  Yarmouth  ;  and,  as  it  is  a 
place  of  confiderable  trade,  adds  to  the  commerce  of  Yar- 
mouth, by  receiving  a  great  quantity  of  imported  merchan- 
dizes from  thence,  by  the  navigation  of  the  Yare :  fuch  as 
coal,  wine,  fifh,  oil,  and  other  heavy  goods. 
The  manufactures  of  this  city  of  commerce  are,  generally 
fpeaking,  fent  to  London,  where  their  chiefeft  markets  are; 
they  are  alfo  exported  at  Yarmouth  in  confiderable  quanti- 
ties; efpecially  to  Holland  and  the  fhores  of  Germany;  like- 
wife  to  Sweden,  to  Norway,  and  other  parts  of  the  Baltic  and 
northern  feas;  and  this  adds  alfo  to  the  trade  of  Yarmouth. 
Lynn-Regis  and  Bofton  ftand  at  the  mouths  of  two  large 
rivers,  which  are  feverally  navigable  far  into  the  country} 
and  that  navigation  gives  thofe  ports  a  confiderable  advan- 
tage in  commerce,  efpecially  the  firft,  which  ftands  at  the 
united  mouth  or  entrance  into  the  fea  of  feveral  lefler  rivers 
falling  into  one;  by  means  whereof  this  port  has  an  inter- 
courfe  of  trade  even  into  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom,  as 
high  almoft  as  to  Northampton.  Take  the  particulars  in 
brief  thus:  the  Great  Oufe  is  the  main  river,  into  which  all 
the  reft  flow :  this  river  rifes  in  Buckinghamfhire,  and,  taking 
a  long  circuit  north,  runs  by  Buckingham,  Stoney-Stratford, 
Newport-Pagnel,  and  Oulney,  all  of  them  large  trading 
market-towns  in  the  counties  of  Bucks  and  Bedford;  thence 
it  runs  to  Bedford,  a  large  populous  town,  full  of  trade, 
where  it  begins  to  be  navigable,  and  from  thence  palTes 
through  St.  Neots,  Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  Ely,  Downham, 
and  Lynn.  In  it's  courfe  the  Oufe  receives  the  Nyne  from 
Northampton  and  Peterborough  ;  and  obtained  an  act  of 
parliament  to  make  it  fo  to  Fotheringay,  Oundle,  Thrap- 
fton,  Wellingborough,  and  Northampton. — It  receives  like- 
wife  the  river  Cam  from  Cambridge,  and  the  Lefler  Oufe 
from  Thetford  and  Brandon  in  Norfolk,  which  is  navigable 
for  large  barges. — It  alfo  receives  the  Mildenhall  from  Suf- 
folk, which  is  navigable  to  St  Edmundfbury. 
By  means  of  thefe  rivers,  Lynn  commands  the  trade  of  all 
that  inland  part  of  England  which  is  comprized  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  the  north  part  of  Bucks,  all 
Bedford  and  Northampton,  and  the  inland  parts  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk;  all  which  counties  are  fupplied  efpecially  with 
coal  and  wine  from  Lynn,  which  is  the  greateft  port  of  im- 
portation for  thefe  two  articles  of  any  place  on  all  the  caftern 
coaft  of  England,  from  London  to  Berwick  upon  Tweed. 
In  return  for  which,  Lynn  receives  back  all  the  corn  which 
thefe  counties  yield  for  exportation,  and  is  therefore,  next  to 
Hull,  the  greateft  port  for  the  exportation  of  corn. 
A  little  weft  of  Lynn  are  fmaller  navigable  rivers,  which 
carry  fome  trade  to  the  ports  of  Spalding  and  Wifbich,  the 
navigation  going  fome  lengths  within  the  country;  by  the 
firft  to  Stamford,  by  the  laft  to  the  ifie  of  Ely. 
North  from  hence  the  fhore  offers  nothing  of  moment  'till 
you  come  to  the  mouth  of  Humber,  where  lies  the  port  of 
Grimfby,  eminent  chiefly  for  a  good  road  for  fhipping,  and 
which  is  to  the  Humber  and  towns  on  it,  as  the  Downs  are 
to  the  river  of  Thames,  a  fafe  riding  for  fhips  to  wait  for 
a  fair  wind  to  carry  them  out  to  fea. 

The  next  place,  deferving  our  regard,  is  the  port  of  Hull, 
whofe  town  is  the  moft  noted  and  confiderable  place  of  trade 
in  all  this  part  of  England.  The  trade  between  this  port 
and  London,  efpecially  for  corn,  lead,  and  butter ;  and  the 
trade  between  this  port  and  Holland  for  the  like  commodities, 
and  for  the  cloth,  kerfies,  and  other  manufactures  of  Leeds, 
Hallifax,  and  other  great  and  populous  towns  of  Weft  York- 
fhire, is  fuch,  that  they  not  only  employ  large  fhips,  but  fleets, 
confifling  from  50  to  60  fail  at  a  time,  and,  in  time  of  war, 
it  has  been  an  100  fail  or  more. 

Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  indeed,  may  contend  with  it  ;  as 
Liverpool  is  now  able  to  do,  a  place  prodigioufly  increafed 
in  trade  within  a  tew  years  paft,  and  daily  increafing; 
whereas  Hull  does  not  feem  to  have  advanced  to  the  like 
degree,  but  certainly  it  is  the  principal  port  of  trade  in 
all  this  part  of  England. 

What  has  contributed  to  the  increafe  of  the  trade  of  Hull,  is 
the  great  number  of  large  navigable  rivers,  which  make  their 
influx  into  the  fea  near  it,  viz.  by  the  Humber;  by  which  J 
Hull  has  a  communication  of  commerce  and  navigation  with 
a  great  part  of  England,  efpecially  with  the  inland  parts, 
which  have  no"  foreign  traffic  by  any  other  channel.  Thefe 
rivers  are,  ( 1.)  The  Oufe,  navigable  up  to  York,  and  thence 
near  to  Burroughbridgc  and  Rippon.     (2.)  The  Trent,  with 
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the  rivers  Idle,  Witham,  Don,  and  Darwent;  by  the  navi- 
j-.it i. ml  of  which,  no  inconfiderable  trade  is  carried  on  to  the 
towns  ot"  Bautry,  Gainfborough,  Newark,  and  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  the  towns  of  Nottingham  and  Derby,  and  even  to 
the  city  of  Lichfield;  and  all  the  heavy  goods  of  thefe  coun- 
tries, inch  as  lead  from  Derby  and  Nottinghamshire,  iron 
wares  from  Sheffield,  cheefe  from  Warwick  and  Stafford- 
shire, and  even  from  Chefhire  itfelf,  are  brought  to  this  port, 
and  from  hence  exported  to  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  the 
Baltic,  as  alio  to  Fiance  and  Spain. 

But  what  is  alio  very  considerable  is,  that  by  all  thefe  riven 
Such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  corn  is  brought  down  out  of 
the!'  (aunties  to  Hull,  as  renders  it,  perhaps,  the  grcatcSt 
port  in  England  tor  exportation  of  corn,  even  fomctimes  ex- 
ceeding London  itfelf. 

North  from  the  Spurnhead  is  Burlington,  or  Bridlington, 
diitant  about  ten  leagues,  famous  for  a  bay,  ufeful  for  it's 
fafety  to  the  failors  and  their  {hipping,  in  cafe  of  ftrong  gales 
of  wind  and  winter-Storms  from  the  north-north-wcSt  and 
north-calt.  This  place  is  of  late  years  become  remarkable 
for  a  great  corn-market.  The  head  of  land,  which  runs  out 
far  into  the  fea  north  of  the  town,  is  called  by  the  failors 
Flambru'head. 

The  next  harbour  north  of  Flambro'  is  called  Robin-Hood's- 
bay,  a  good  road  for  (hips  bound  to  the  fouthward,  but  too 
open  to  the  north-eafl.  The  next  port  is  Whitby,  a  town 
remarkable  for  building  the  bt  it  and  ftrongeft  Hups,  for  the 
coal  trade,  of  any  on  this  coaft  :  they  have  a  final]  haven 
with  a  good  pier,  fcr  the  repairs  of  which  they  obtained  an 
act  of  parliament.  The  river  being  fmall,  they  have  no 
great  advantage  by  an  inland  trade;  yet  they  fllip  off  no 
fmall  quantities  of  butter  ami  corn  for  I.  indon,  and 
times  for  Holland,  but  their  chief  bufinefs  is  in  Shipping  for 
the  coal  trade. 

Here  the  coaft  falls  north-weft  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tecs, 
but  there  is  no  trading  town  on  the  coaft;  Stockton,  which 
is  the  port  here,  being  two  leagues  up  the  river,  which  is 
capable  of  good  fhips  at  the  entrance,  bur  the  current  is 
fo  dangerous,  that  fometimes  the  fhips  are  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  their  fafety;  the  tide  alio  flows  the  lefs  up  the  river, 
io  that  there  is  no  long  navigation  lure;  otherwile  the  Tees 
would  be  a  fine  river  for  trade.  They  abound  with  excellent 
falmon  in  this  river,  and  they  have  a  good  trade  for  butter 
and  bacon,  but  'tis  chiefly  to  London. 

The  next  port  is  Sunderland,  famous  for  the  pit-coal  trade. 
Were  the  harbour  as  good  here  as  at  fome  ports,  fo  that  large 
fhips  might  go  in  and  out  with  fafety,  the  coal  trade  of  this 
port  would  equal,  if  not  exceed,  that  of  Newcaftle:  for  not 
only  great  quantities  of  coal  are  found  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Wear,  which  comes  into  the  fea  here,  but  they  arc 
the  bdt  kind  of  coal,  as  thofe  called  Lumlcy  coal,  alfo  divers 
others,  which  arc  greatly  efteemed. 

But  the  port  of  Sunderland  is  barred  up,  and  the  fhips  are 
obliged  to  take  in  their  loading  in  the  open  road;  which 
makes  it  fo  dangerous  to  the  kcelmcn,  that  often  they  dare 
not  venture  oft  to  the  fhips,  and  are  frequently  loft  in  the 
attempt.  Wherefore  the  fhips  which  load  here  are  generally 
fmaller  than  thofe  at  Newcaflle.  They  have,  indeed,  one 
advantage  of  the  Newcaftle  people,  that  in  cafe  of  contrary 
winds,  as  particularly  a  north -eaft,  which,  though  fair  when 
they  are  ac  fea,  yet  does  not  permit  the  fhips  at  Newcaftle 
to  get  out  of  the  Tyne;  whereas  the  fhips  at  Sunderland, 
riding  in  the  open  fea,  arc  ready  to  fail  as  foon  as  they  can 
get  their  loading  in:  fo  that  it  has  been  known  they  have 
delivered  their  coals  at  London,  and,  beating  up  again!!  the 
wind  in  their  return,  have  got  back  to  Sunderland,  before 
the  fhips  at  Shields,  which  were  loaden  at  their  coming  away, 
had  been  able  to  get  over  the  bar. 

Sunderland,  by  means  of  the  coal  trade,  has  many  years 
been  a  thriving  town,  very  populous,  has  a  great  many  fhips 
belonging  to  the  place,  and  abundance  of  able  feamen,  thofe 
of  Sunderland  being  efteemed,  among  the  colliers,  as  fome 
of  the  beft  in  the  country. 

Within  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne  are  the  towns  of  North 
and  South  Shields.  On  the  fouth  fide  are  great  numbers 
of  falt-works,  which  furnifh  not  only  the  city  of  London, 
but  all  the  towns  2nd  cities  between  this  place  and  that 
metropolis  ;  alfo  all  the  counties  which  are  furnifhed  by 
means  of  the  Thames  and  Medway  to  the  weftward  and 
fouthward  of  London.  Thefe  faltworks  are  faid  to  con- 
fume  no  lefs  than  100,000  chaldron  of  coals  in  a  year. 
On  the  fide  of  North  Shields,  where  the  river  making  a  bay, 
and  the  channel  running  near  the  Shore,  it  makes  alfo  a  deep 
and  fafe  road  for  the  laden  colliers  to  lie  in,  when  they  want 
a  wind  to  go  over  the  bar,  and  here  3  or  400  fail  of  thefe 
fhips  are  feen  lying  together. 

Upon  this  river,  about  two  leagues  and  half,  lies  the  town  of 
Newcaftle,  to  which  thefe  towns  of  South  and  North  Shields 
i  are  like  out-ports,  as  Gravefend  is  to  London,  or  as  Har- 
wich to  Ipfwich.  The  river  is  large,  the  channel  good  and 
fafe  up  to  Newcaftle,  and  the  tide  flows  with  a  ftrong  cur- 
rent to  the  town,  and  far  beyond  it;  fhips  of  any  burden  may 
come  up  to  the  key  of  the  town,  but  the  colliers  generally 
take  in  their  lading  below,  between  Newcaftle  and  Shields. — 


The  coal  trade,  which  maintains  this  very  large  and  populous- 
town,  is  a  prodigy,  and  affords  more  permanent  treafure  and 
maritime  power  to  the  nation,  than  if  we  were  pofiefled  of 
fome  of  the  gold  or  filver  mines  in  America. 
From  hence  to  Berwick,  we  have  nothing  confiderablc  up- 
on the  coaft,  except  fome  coal-wharfs  and  falt-works,  and 
Holy-ifland,  which  is  occafionally  a  good  harbour  for  r.ur 
fhips  from  Ruffia  and  the  other  northern  parts,  when  con- 
trary winds  have  taken  them  fhort  in  their  way  to  London. 
This  hath  frequently  proved  of  no  little  importance  to  our 
merchants  fhips. 

Berwick  is  a  good  town,  but  a  mean  port. — No  fhips  that  draw 
above  twelve  feet  water  can  well  trade  .  her  is  there 

any  good  riding   in   the  offing  near  the  bar,  the  Ihore  being 
fteep  and  rocky,  the  cliff's  high;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  ftoim  off* 
fea,  no  relief  but  what  is  found  in  good  anchors  and  cal 
We  fhall   now   take  a  view  of  the  fouth   and  weft  coufls  of 
I  n    land,  as  before  intimated. 

The  firft  place  remarkable  on  this  fhore  is  Sandwich,  in  a 
fmall  bay  called  by  its  name,  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river 
Stour,  navigable  as  high  as  Fordwich.  It'is  one  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  See  the  article  Port;:.  It's  haven  admits  of  no 
fhips  of  burden  fo  as  to  come  to  its  key. — It's  chief  bufinefs 
coniiffs  of  fmall  Shipping  and  malting. 

Between  this  and  the  Foreland  is  Ramfgarc,  in  the  ifle  of 
Thanet,  and  is  a  member  of  the  town  and  port  of  Sand- 
wich. An  act  of  parliament  was  lately  pafled,  whereby  it's 
haibour  is  like  to  be  rendered  capable  of  receiving  200  fail 
of  Shipping;  and  a  new  pier  is  erected,  capable  of  refilling 
tli     Bioft  tempeftuous  weather. 

h  rom  hence  a  high  ridge  of  ("and  and  beach  fecurcs  the  Shore, 
and  the  Goodwin-fands,  lying  parallel  with  the  land,  make 
a  tolerable  fafe  road,  which  we  call  the  Downs:  and  though 
fomctimes,  upon  mistakes  of  pilots  or  ftrefs  of  weather,  Ships 
have  been  driven  upon  thofe  fands  and  loft;  yet,  generally 
fpeaking,  the  Downs  is  efteemed  a  very  good  road,  and  the 
merchants  fhips  to  and  from  London,  and  to  and  from  all  the 
fouth  and  weftcrn  parts  of  the  world,  ufually  Stop  here. 
Whence  they  take  their  departure  for  their  voyages  outward 
bound,  and  here  they  notify  their  arrival  to  their  merchants, 
when  they  return  homeward  bound.  See  the  article  Downs. 
From  this  cuftom  of  the  Ships  Stopping  here,  and  the  great 
confluence  of  people,  as  well  feamen  as  merchants,  on  thefe 
occafions,  the  modern  town  of  Deal  has  increafed  to  an  ex- 
traordinary magnitude,  and  to  be  more  rich,  populous,  and 
better  built,  than  molt  of  thofe  in  it's  neighbourhood:  this 
town  was,  within  about  half  a  century,  no  more  than  a  tri- 
fling village,  confifting  of  a  few  fiShing  huts,  with  which  the 
people  ufed  to  go  oft",  and  trade  with  the  Ships  in  the  paSTage 
of  the  Downs.  But  fuch  are  ever  the  happy  effects  of  trade 
and  navigation,  that  it  quite  changes  the  face  of  the  moil 
lavage  and  depopulated  places,  and  renders  them  opulent, 
flourishing,  and  magnificent. 

Folkftone  and  Hythe,  two  Cinque  Ports,  are  alfo  weft  or 
fouth-weft  of  this  at  a  fmall  diftance.  From  hence  the  Shore 
makes  a  large  bav,  which  is  the  coaft  of  that  fmuggling  coun- 
try called  Romney-marfh,  which  has  been  lb  remarkable  for 
the  owling  trade,  or  that  of  wool-running  from  England  to 
France;  a  moft  pernicious  traffic  to  this  kingdom,  but  highly 
beneficial  to  that  of  France.  See  the  article  Wool. 
This  marfh,  which  contains  no  lefs  than  40  or  50,000  acres 
of  fruitful  land,  is  efteemed  the  richeSt  pasture  in  England, 
and  fattens  vaft  flocks  of  Sheep  and  black  cattle,  fent  hither 
from  all  parte,  and  fold  in  the  markets  of  London. 
At  the  end  of  this  level,  fouth-weft  from  Hythe,  lies  Dun- 
genefs,  from  whence  the  Shore  falling  oft",  the  coaft  lies  eaft 
and  welt ;  and  under  the  weft  fide  of  this  point  is  a  fafe  road 
for  Ships,  if,  coming  from  the  weftward,  they  chance  to  be 
taken  Short  with  an  eafterly  wind  and  cannot  reach  the 
Downs. 

From  hence  we  come  to  Rye,  as  the  next  place  of  any  con- 
sideration. This  is  a  fair-fituated  and  well-built  town,  and 
by  the  addition  of  French  refugees,  who  fettled  here  at  the 
time  of  their  flight  from  France,  is  become  pretty  populous; 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  badnefs  of  their  harbour,  it  would  be 
a  town  of  good  trade.  Yet  this  harbour  was  once  capable 
of  receiving  the  whole  rovalnavy  of- England;  though  at 
prefent  fo  choaked  up  with  fand  for  want  of  a  Strong  back 
water,  that  'tis  almoft  ufelefs;  which  is  faid' to  be  occafioned 
by  reafon  the  gentlemen  in  the  country  have  inclofed  the  low 
grounds  upon  the  river,  and  thereby  prevented  the  tide  from 
fpreading  itfelf  upon  the  flood,  which  obstruct  a  due  quantity 
of  water  coming  in  to  make  a  ftrong  ebb.  Was  this  port 
fully  reftored  to  it's  former  goodnefs,  it  would  certainly  prove 
a  great  convenience  to  merchants  Shipping,  in  cale  of  diftrefs, 
either  in  going  up  or  down  the  channel ;  there  not  being 
one  good  harbour,  where  any  Ships  of  burden  can  put  in  for 
fafety  between  the  Downs  and  Portfmouth,  if  the  Storm  hap- 
pens to  make  a  lee-Shore,  as  it  did  in  the  cafe  of  his  majelty 
king  George  I.  when  he  returned  from  Holland  in  1725-6. 
The  chief  trade  of  this  town  is  in  hops,  wool,  timber,  can- 
non, and  caft  iron  of  divers  forms,  which  are  caft  at  the 
iron  works  at  Bakely  and  at  Breed.— The  mackarel  and  her- 
rings, taken  here  in  their  feafon,  are  reckoned  the  beft  in  their 
5  kind. 
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icind.  The  reft  of  the  fcafon  they  trowl  for  fulcs,  plaife, 
turbut,  brill,  &c.  which  are  carried  every  Jay  to  London. 
A  little  beyond  Rye,  we  fee  the  ruins  of  Winchelfea,  once 
a  good  fea-poit  and  flourifhing  city;  but  with  it's  trade  it  has 
loft  all  appearance  of  a  city;  which  experience  hath  always 
fhewn  will  be  the  cafe  of  all  places  whatfoever.  The  lofs 
happened,  indeed,  by  the  fea  forfaking  it ;  for  whereas  they 
fhew  you  the  vaults,  cellars,  and  warehoufes,  where  the 
merchants  goods  ufed  to  lie,  and  the  wharfs  and  cranes  where 
they  were  landed,  you  now  fee  the  green  marfhes  extended 
where  once  the  fhips  might  fail,  and  the  very  grafs  grows  in 
the  ftreets  where  they  are  paved. 

Weft  from  this  we  have  nothing  of  note  but  Haftings,  a 
fmall  town  ;  and,  though  the  chief  of  the  Cinque-ports,  yet 
of  little  confideration,  having  neither  trade  nor  harbour, 
fort  nor  caftle.  Great  fums  of  money  have  been  expended 
to  make  this  a  good  harbour,  but  tempeftuous  weather  has 
hitherto  obftrucled  it.  London  is  fupplied  from  hence  with 
abundance  of  fifh,  which  are  taken  upon  this  coaft,  and 
which,  indeed,  is  the  chief  of  their  bufinefs. 
'Till  we  come  from  hence  to  St  Helens,  Spithead,  and  Portf- 
mouth,  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  except  fome  fmall  towns 
on  the  coaft,  as  Shoreham  and  Arundel,  two  places  eminent 
for  building  of  fhips,  hoys,  and  ketches;  the  firft  at  Shore- 
ham,  the  latter  at  Arundel :  they  are  great  builders  of  fhip- 
pino;,  by  reafon  of  the  prodigious  quantities  of  large  timber, 
which  this  part  of  England  affords  more  plentifully  near  the 
fea  than  elfewhere. 

Portfmouth  is  the  next  place  confiderable  upon  the  fea-coaft 
of  England  ;  in  it's  prefent  flourifhing  condition  it  is  a  for- 
midable place,  efpecially  by  fea,  though  the  fortifications  on 
the  landlide  are  alfo  very  good.  The  fituation  is  fuch,  both 
by  land  and  water,  that  the  whole  kingdom  does  not  afford 
the  like  for  the  protection  of  the  royal  navy.  The  entrance 
of  the  harbour  is  fafe,  but  narrow,  guarded  on  both  fides  by 
terrible  batteries  of  guns,  and  thofe  fo  numerous,  and  fo  well 
pointed  from  divers  places,  that,  if  it  be  defended  with  all 
defirable  bravery  and  fidelity,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  almoft  im- 
pregnable to  any  fleet  of  fhips,  how  ftrong  foever. 
Within  this  entrance  the  fhips  may  ride  three  or  four  miles 
up  the  harbour,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  all  batteries, 
cannon,  or  bombs.  In  regard  to  the  ftrength  of  the  town 
by  land,  there  is  a  large  horn-work  on  the  fouth-fide,  run- 
ning out  towards  Southfea-caftle:  there  is  alfo  a  very  good 
counterfcarp,  a  double  mole,  and  ravelins  to  cover  the  cur- 
tains; befides  various  advanced  works  in  every  place  where 
requifite;  and  double  pallifadoes  round  the  whole  place. 
Tne  dock  and  fhip-yard,  which  are  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
were  before  fecured  by  the  ftrength  of  the  harbour,  and  by 
the  town;  but  the  late  king  William,  not  fatisfied  with  that 
cover,  ordered  them  to  be  particularly  fortified,  and  new 
lines  and  baftions  drawn  round  the  whole  place;  which  be- 
ing done,  the  clock  and  (hip-yards  are  now  an  additional 
ftrength,  diftinift  from  the  town,  and  they  mutually  cover 
and  ftremnhen  each  other;  fo  that  the  dock  and  yards  can- 
not be  taken  'till  the  town  is.  The  government  has  bought 
more  ground,  for  additional  works;  and  no  doubt  it  may  be 
rendered  impregnable  by  land,  as  well  as  by  fea,  fince  a 
fhallow  water  may  be  brought  quite  round  it. 
It  is  amazing  to  fee  the  extraordinary  quantities  here  of  all 
iorts  of  military  and  naval  flores,  and  the  exadf.  order  in 
which  every  diftincl  tool  is  laid  up,  fo  that  the  workmen  can 
find  what  they  want  in  the  dark.  The  rope-houfe  is  near 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  Some  of  the  cables  made  here 
require  ioo  men  to  work  them ;  and  their  labour  is  fo  hard, 
that  they  cannot  work  at  them  with  any  vigour  above  four 
hours  a  day.  The  lead  number  of  men  employed  continual- 
ly in  the  yard  is  faid  to  be  iooo.  The  docks  and  fhip-vards 
refemble  a  diftinct  town,  there  being  particular  rows  of  dwell- 
ing--, built  at  the  public  expence,  for  all  the  principal  officers; 
and  they  are  under  a  feparate  government  from  the  garrifon. 
Here  is  alfo  a  fine  key  for  laying  up  the  cannon;  the  arfenal 
of  Venice  is  not  better  difpofed. 

The  town  of  Portfmouth  is  a  large,  populous,  and  opulent 
corporation,  having  grown  fo  during  the  three  laft  great  wars : 
and  the  fuburbs  are  become  a  kind  of  diftincl  town,  and  ap- 
pear with  a  very  profperous  afpeel  on  the  fide  of  the  London 
road. 

From  Portfmouth  weft  the  fcveral  inlets  of  water  go  almoft 
every  wav,  making  divers  creeks  and  harbours,  wherein  are 
fafe  riding  for  (hipping,  even  of  the  greateft  burden,  as  at 
Eafslcton,  Southampton,  Rum  fey,  and  other  places. 
Southampton  was  once  a  very  flourifhing  town,  in  compari- 
fon  to  what  it  is  at  prefent.  it  has  feveral  privileges  in  trade 
which  London  itfclf  has  not.  Here  is  fettled  the  trade  between 
Jerfey  and  Guernfey;  and  a  large  quantity  of  wool  is  exported 
from  hence  thither,  for  the  ufe  of  the  manufacture  of  thefe 
illands,  which  confifts  chiefly  in  the  knitting  of  worfted  hofe, 
which  they  fend  to  England  for  falc.  Here  were  alfo  a  great 
many  merchants  who  traded  to  Newfoundland,  which  ren- 
dered this  place,  as  it  were,  the  general  mart  of  England  for 
the  purcljafc  and  falc  of  thefe  fifh :  but  the  town  of  Pool  has 
at  prefc-nt  the  principal  fharc  of  that  trade,  and  the  exchange 
of   London  hath   engroflcd   the   mercantile  correfpondente. 


This  town  has  likewife  been  eminent  for  the  building  of 
good  fhips,  and  fome  are  built  there  ftill,  the  fea  flowing  up 
to  the  very  walls  of  the  town.  Here  alfo  is  carried  on  the 
wine-trade,  and  too  much  of  the  French  brandy-trade  by 
fmuggling,  though  that  of  late  years  is  greatly  abated. 
The  Ifle  of  Wight  offers  nothing  material,  except  the  road 
of  St  Helens  at  the  caft  end  of  it,  where  the  royal  navy 
ufually  makes  it's  rendezvous  in  time  of  war  with  France,  or 
any  of  the  powers  of  Europe  which  lie  to  the  fouth  or  weft. 
It  is  a  good  road  in  cafe  of  ftorms  from  the  fouth-weft,  or 
from  the  north-weft,  but  otherwife  not  judged  fo  good  by 
experienced  mariners;  which  is  an  inducement  to  run  the 
royal  (hipping  up  to  Spithead,  and  the  merchants  (hipping 
to  Cowes,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 
Lymington,  in  Hampfhire,  is  a  fmall  but  populous  fea-port 
on  a  hill  that  has  a  fine  profpccl  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  in  the 
narrow  part  of  the  Streights  called  the  Needles,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  of  Southampton.  Confiderable  quantities 
of  fait  are  made  here,  which  is  faid  to  exceed  moft  in  Eng- 
land for  preferving  flefh  ;  and  the  fouth  parts  of  the  kingdom 
are  chiefly  fupplied  with  it  from  hence.  The  fea  is  not  above 
a  mile  from  the  town.  Here  is  a  key,  with  cuftom-houfe 
officers  attending. 

Weft  from  Lymington,  diftant  about  16  mile*,  li;s  the  town 
of  Pool,  a  port  of  good  trade,  abounding  with  merchants  of 
honour  and  worth,  and  efpecially  engaged  in  the  fifhirv-trade 
of  Newfoundland,  which,  as  before  obferved,  has  been,  in 
fome  meafure,  removed  from  Southampton  hither.  The  town 
is  well  peopled,  and  has  a  very  good  harbour  for  (hips. 
The  ifle,  or  rather  peninfula,  of  Purbeck,  which  inclofes 
the  weft  and  fouth  parts  of  this  bay,  is  efteemed  the  moft 
foutherly  land  of  Great-Britain.  From  the  north  part  of  the 
Ifle  of  Purbeck  the  land  draws  in  a  little  to  Weymouth,  a 
fmall  town  and  port  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  bay  behind 
Portland. 

Upon  the  fouth  point  of  the  ifland  of  Portland  two  light- 
houfes  are  erected;  which  have  proved  importantly  preferving 
of  our  (hipping  and  feamen.  This  ifland  feems  to  be  one 
folid  rock  of  free-ftone;  and  it  is  from  hence  that  we  fetch 
moft  of  the  fine  white  ftone  ufed  in  feveral  of  the  public 
buildings  in  the  city  of  London,  which  comes  cheap  by  rea- 
fon of  the  fea-carriage. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  oppofite  to  Weymouth, 
is  a  fmall  but  ftrong  caftle,  built  of  Portland  ftone,  where  a 
garrifon  is  conftantly  kept,  to  command  the  road.  The  town 
of  Weymouth  has  alfo  a  fmall  harbour,  and  has  been  fome 
time  a  populous  and  flourifhing  town,  has  many  reputable 
merchants,  and  a  pretty  large  number  of  fhips  belonging  to 
them.  They  alfo  build  pretty  good  fhips  here.  They  have 
a  (hare  of  the  Newfoundland  fifhing-trade  here. — They  have 
good  fifhing  alfo  for  frefh  fifh,  which  they  carry  away,  by 
horfes  that  run  day  and  night  with  them,  to  Bath  and  Briftol, 
They  have  fome  (hare  too  in  the  wine-trade. 
Lime  is  a  town  of  good  trade,  has  very  good  (hips  belonging 
to  it;  and  the  merchants  are  more  particularly  engaged  in 
the  pilchard  fifhing  at  home,  and  the  Newfoundland  fifhing 
abroad ;  both  which  are  profitable  trades. 
There  is  an  ancient  and  artificial  mote  made  here,  which 
they  call  the  Cobb,  and  it  ferves  the  merchants  very  well 
inftead  of  a  harbour. 

From  Lime  we  meet  with  no  town  of  confideration  till  we 
come  to  Dartmouth,  except  that  of  the  city  of  Exeter;  yet, 
as  this  lies  up  the  river  Exe,  or  Ifca,  beyond  the  navigation 
of  (hips,  it  does  not  fall  immediately  under  our  fea-coaft  de- 
fcription  :  but  under  it's  county  of  Devonshire  we  have 
minutely  defcribed  it's  commerce:  fomething,  however,  may 
be  neceflary  to  be  faid  at  prefent.  Though  it  has  not  the  con- 
veniency  of  a  harbour  for  great  (hips  quite  up  to  the  town, 
yet  their  trade  is  very  confiderable ;  Topfnam,  lying  at  the 
diftance  of  four  miles,  is  their  port,  and  they  bring  all  their 
heavy  goods  up  in  lighters  to  the  city.  They  trade  directly 
to  Holland,  France,  and  moft  other  nations,  but  chiefly  to 
Holland  for  their  ferges  :  to  London  their  trade  is  fo  large, 
that,  by  a  moderate  computation,  they  cannot  trade  for  (o 
little  as  800,000 1.  a  year;  many  have  reckoned  it  confider- 
ably  more. 

The  river  Exo,  indeed,  is  now  fo  well  cleared,  and  the  chan 
nel  fo  deepened,  that  the  fmaller  (hips,  which  ufed  to  comej 
up  no  farther  than  Topfham,  come  now  quite  up  to  the  city  J 
to  the  great  eafe  and  encouragement  of  our  merchants  there. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  river  Exe  to  Torbay,  the  fhore  is  ful 
of  villages,  but  has  nothing  remarkable.  About  five  mile: 
weft  from  Berry-Point  is  Dartmouth  town  and  harbour,  be 
ing  fituated  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dart,  a  river  of  a  lonj 
courfe  and  deep  channel,  and  which  makes  an  excellent  har 
hour  at  this  place,  able  to  receive  a  royal  navy. — The  en 
trance,  indeed,  is  narrow,  but  the  channel  is  good  ;  and  i 
is  commanded  by  a  caftle,  fo  placed  at  the  mouth  of  th 
river,  that  nothing  can  pafs  but  under  the  very  muzzle  ol 
it's  cannon.  The  town  has  a  large  key,  is  very  populous, 
and  the  merchants  here  do  not  want  bufinefs,  being  fcated. 
as  it  were,  in  the  center  of  the  pilchard-fifhing,  which  is  nc 
inconfiderablc  branch  of  trade,  and  which  they  conduct  mucl 
to  the  advantage  both  of  thcmfelves  and  the  kingdom.    The) 
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Mb  trade  largely  with  Fiance,  Portugal,  and  to  the  Mcdi- 
.•rrancan  ;  and  feveral  very  good  fhips  belong  to  the  town  : 
or  is  their  trade  to  Newfoundland  inconfiderablc.  And,  in- 
eed,  in  all  the  towns  on  this  coaft,  beginning  at  Southamp- 
m,  and  reaching  to  the  Land's- End,  and  even,  after  that,  m- 
>  the  Severn  Sea  (the  Welfh  as  well  as  the  Englifh  fides)  there 
re  abundance  of  wealthy  and  fkilful  merchants  who  trade 
^dependent  of  London,  having  two  particular  trades,  which 
icy  manage  with  great  fuccele,  exclufive  of  their  ordinary 
jyrefpondence  :  thefe  are,  in  general,  the  pilchard  and  her- 
Hg-fifheries,  as  well  as  the  Newfoundland.  They  likewife 
arhek  largely  in  the  forges  and  manufactures  of  Exeter,  and 
ther  parts  of  Devonfhirc  ;  alfo  in  copper  and  tin,  the  latter  of 
'hich  is  fo  plentifully  found  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  and 
line  in  Devonfhirc,  and  to  little  purpofe  any  where  elfe  in 
jigland.  The  trade  is  much  the  fame  at  Plymouth  as  at 
lartmouth,  and  is  the  next  port  on  this  fhorc,  and  the  moil 
jniidcrablc  in  this  part  of  England.  It  is  a  large,  populous 
iwn,  lituate  to  very  great  advantage,  both  for  commerce  and 
ir  war.  It  is  placed  on  a  point  of  land,  between  two  as 
fcod  harbours  as  any  in  Britain,  and  is  able  to  receive  into 
ther  of  them  the  whole  royal  navy. 

"his  is  a  town  of  great  importance  for  it's  fituation  :  for 
pon  the  edge  of  the  water,  between  the  two  harbours,  ftands 
ic  citadel,  which  commands  them  both,  and  is  itfelf  very 
rong,  but  is  made  ftrongcr  by  a  cattle  juft  oppofite  to  it, 
i  a  fmall  illand  called  St  Nicholas's  ifland. — This  eaitle  com- 
iands  the  whole  harbour  and  found. — The  town  lies  on  the 
le  of  the  harbour,  called  Catwater,  where  the  key  is,  the 
lips  being  able  to  come  up  clofe  to  the  town  ;  and  no  fliips 
e  fo  large  but  they  may,  with  fafcty,  come  and  remain  there, 
ere  lie  the  men  of  war  ;  and  here,  in  the  time  of  the  late 
ng  William,  as  was  done  at  Portfmouth,  the  government 
.lilt  ihip-yards  and  docks,  with  ftorehoufes  and  dwelling- 
fufes,  proper  for  the  officers  attending,  being  for  the  laying 
p,  and  fitting  out  fuch  men  of  war  as  fhould  have  their  ap- 
llnted  flation  here.  In  conlequcncc  of  the  concourfe  of 
:ople  reforting  hither  on  inch  occafions  as  the  fleet  make 
SCeflary,  a  large  town  has  been  erected,  which  has  done 
me  injury,  doubtlefs,  to  that  of  Plymouth, 
'he  town  oi  Plymouth,  however,  as  it  is  a  large,  populous, 
id  wealthy  town,  will  always  preferve  itfelf  in  good  condi- 
on,  while  it's  fpacicus  road  and  fafe  harbour  is  fo  general  a 
iceptaclc  of  all  the  fleets  of  merchants  fhips  which  come  in 
om  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Weft-Indies,  who  generally  make 
the  firft  port  for  refrefhment  which  they  put  in  at :  nor  can 
le  town  at  the  yards  and  docks  on  the  river  Tamar  ever  in- 
rfere  with  this  port. 

^eft  of  Plymouth  lies  the  Lizard,  about  18  leagues;  the 
>aft  full  of  deep  bays,  and  many  very  good  harbours,  as  Eaft- 
>w,  Fowy,  and  Falmouth  ;  the  laft,  in  particular,  famous 
>r  it's  being,  except  Milford-Haven  in  South  Wales,  the 
reateft  and  beft  inlet  or  gulph  from  the  fea  in  Great-Britain, 
»  weil  for  the  receiving  fhips  for  trade,  as  for  fheltering  them 
om  ftorms.  It  is  fo  commodious  a  harbour,  that  fhips  of 
le  greateft  burden  come  up  to  it's  key. — There  is  fuch  fhel- 
r  in  the  harbour  and  creeks,  that  the  whole  royal  navy  may 
do  fate  here  in  any  wind.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  is 
nghtily  increafed  fmce  the  eftablifhment  of  the  packet-boats 
ere  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  Weft-Indies ;  which 
ot  only  bring  over  large  quantities  of  gold  in  fpecie,  and  in 
ars,  on  account  of  the  merchants  of  London,  but  the  Fal  - 
louth  merchants  trade  with  the  Portugueze  in  fhips  of  their 
wn  ;  and  they  have  alfo  no  inconliderable  fhare  in  the 
ainful  trade  of  pilchard  fifhirrg. — The  cuftom-houfe  for  moil 
f  the  Cornifh  towns,  as  well  as  the  head  collector,  is  fettled 
ere,  where  the  duties,  including  thofe  of  the  other  ports, 
re  very  confiderable  :  this  contributes  to  increafe  the  bufinefs 
f  the  town. 

leyond  this  is  nothing  of  moment  but  Penfance,  which  is 
reft  of  the  Lizard  ;  and  this  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  ftiip- 
ing  off  tin  for  the  London  market,  which  creates  a  pretty 
irge  bufinefs  in  the  towrn.  Befides  this  branch  of  trade,  they 
ave  a  prodigious  advantage  arifing  from  the  pilchard-fifhery, 
nd  they  arc,  in  general,  reckoned  to  have  one  of  the  beft 
fh-niaikets  in  England.  They  have  a  pier,  or  key,  run- 
ing  pretty  far  out  into  the  bay,  againft  which  veffels  unload, 
nd  lie  afloat,  at  low  water. 

Ve  are  now  come  to  the  Land's  End  of  England  weft,  and 
ave  nothing  to  obferve  further  but  the  ifles  of  Scilly,  which 
lave  proved  very  fatal  to  our  merchants  fhips  in  their  return 
rom  the  fouthward  and  weftward. 

fhefe  fatal  effects  having  proceeded  from  mariners  not  being 

J  well  acquainted  as  could  be  wifhed  with  the  fituation  of 

He  Lizard  Point,  and  the  iflands  of  Scilly,  what  the  learned 

)r  Halley  has  remarked  hereon  may  well  deferve  attention, 

wr  the  benefit  of  our  navigation.     In  regard  to  which  the 

odtor  obferves,  that  they  are  laid  down  in  former  charts  too 

*T  northerly. 

The  Lizard-Point,  fays  he,  by  undoubted  obfervation,  lies 

in  lat.  49  degrees  55  minutes,  whereas,  in  moil  charts  and 

books  of  navigation,  that  point  of  land,  and  the  iflands  of 

Scilly,  lying  eaft  and  weft  of  each  other,  are  laid  down 

to  the  northward  of  50  degrees,  and,   in  fome,  full  50  de- 
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'  gree.s  10  minutes.  Nor  was  this  without  a  good  effect,  fo 
1  long  as  the  variation  continued  eaftcrly,  as  it  was   when 

*  thefe  charts  were  made.'  The  doctor  then  proceeds  to  lay 
down  rules  for  niaflrrs  of  fliips  to  go  by,  coming  into  the 
Channel,  relating  to  the  courfe  they  fhould  fteer  to  keep  then- 
parallel,  which,  as  they  vary  with  the  variation,  are  made 
permanent,  by  reducing  his  particular  to  thefe  general  rules 
following  : 

*  But,  fmce  the  variation  is  become  confiderable  wefterly  (as 
1  it  has  been  ever  fince  the  year  1657)  all  fhips  ftanding  in 
'  out  of  the  ocean,  eaft  by  the  compafs,  get  the  variation  to 
'  the  northward  of  their  true  courfe,  and  thereby  alter  their 
'  latitude  to  the  northward,    in  about  half  a  day's  failing, 

*  very  confiderably  ;  fo  that,  if  they  mifs  having  an  obferva- 
'  tion  for  two  or  three  days,  at  coming  into  the  Channel, 
'  and  do  not  allow  for  this  variation  weftward,  they  fail  not 
'  to  fall  greatly  to  the  northward  of  their  expectation,  efpe- 

*  cially  if  they  reckon  Scilly  in,  or  above,   50  degrees ;   arid, 

*  by  this  means,  fhips  are  often  expofed  to  the  danger  of  run- 
1  ning  up  the  Briftol  Channel  (not  knowing  their  latitude)  or 

*  fall  in  with  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  and  are  loft. 

'  Some  have  attributed  thefe  accidents  to  the  indraught  of  St 

*  George's  Channel,  by  the  tide  of  flood  being  fuppofed  to 
'  fet  more  to  the  northward  than  is  com  pen  fated  by  the  ebb 

*  fetting  out  ;  but,  the  variation  being  allowed  for,  it  hath 
1  been  found  that  the  faid  draught  is  infcnfiblc.  It  is,  there- 
'  fore,  recommended  to  all  mailers  of  fhips,  coming  into  the 
'  Channel,  that  they  fteer  on  a  cour  fcas  much  to  the  fouth- 
'  ward  of  the  eaft  as  the  variation,  at  any  time,  is  wefterly, 
'  which  will  exactly  keep  their  parallel  ;  and  alfo,  that  they 
'  come  out  of  the  ocean  on  a  parallel,  not  more  northerly 
'  than  49  degrees  40  minutes,  wfiich  will  bring  them  fair  by 
1  the  Lizard.' 

But,  under  the  article  of  Scilly  Islands,  we  fhall  be 
more  minute,  full,  and  explicit,  in  regard  to  a  matter  that 
fo  nearly  concerns  the  lives  of  our  Britifh  feamen. 
We  fhall  therefore,  at  prefent,  only  obferve,  that  feveral  of 
thefe  iflands,  like  the  county  of  Cornwall,  afford  tin,  and  alio 
fome  lead  and  copper  ;  the  tin  is  difcoverable  by  the  banks 
next  the  fea,  where  the  marks  of  the  ore,  in  fome  places,  are 
vifible  upon  the  furface. 

On  the  north  fide  of  thefe  iflands  opens  the  Briftol  Channel, 
which  is  called,  by  our  geographers,  the  Severn  Sea.  The 
fouth  fhore  of  this  channel  is  the  north  coaft  of  the  counties 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  Here  are  but  few  ports,  but  they 
are  places  of  good  trade,  occafioncd,  (1.)  By  the  large  cor- 
refpondence  of  thofe  counties  with  Ireland  and  Wales,  which 
is  carried  on  from  that  fide  of  the  counties,  by  reafon  of  the 
fliores  being  oppofite,  and  which  occafions  that  Minehead 
and  Barnftaple  are  two  of  the  ports  appointed  by  act  of  par- 
liament for  the  importation  of  wool  from  Ireland.  (2.)  By 
reafon  of  the  herring-fifhery,  that  lies,  within  this  fea,  where 
the  merchants,  even  of  the  fouth  fhore  of  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
employ  a  great  number  of  veffels  and  people  to  take  and  cure 
them.  They  are  cured  after  a  different  manner  from  the 
other  herrings,  viz.  by  prefling,  which  they  call  packing  in 
this  country.  Here,  alfo,  they  have  the  rock-falt,  brought 
from  the  river  Merfee  in  Lancafhire,  and  which  they  dilfolve 
firft  in  fca-water,  thereby  making  a  brine  of  four-fold  ftrength, 
which  thev  then  boil  up  into  a  new  fait,  equal  to  that  called 
fait  upon  fait,  which  the  Dutch  boaft  fo  much  of  for  the  cure 
of  their  herrings.  See  the  article  Salt. 
The  chief  ports  on  this  coaft  are  St  Ives,  a  fmall  but  prof- 
perous  trading  town,  having  a  good  port  and  a  bay  ;  where, 
this  being  otherwife  a  hazardous  coaft,  fhips  frequently  put  in 
for  fhelter  in  great  diftrefs,  and  are  fecured  from  danger. 
Eaft  from  hence  is  neither  port  nor  harbour  'till  we  come  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Allan,  which,  having  a  wide  and  deep 
channel,  makes  a  good  haven  at  the  town  of  Padftow.  This 
river,  coming  from  the  eaft  part  of  the  country,  firft  runs 
fouth-weft,  but,  turning  fhort,  and  joining  other  ftreams, 
makes  a  large  river,  and  goes  north  for  the  Severn  Sea  ;  the 
effect  of  which  makes,  as  it  were,  a  pafs  into  the  weftern  part 
of  this  county,  and,  if  well  guarded,  keeps  all  pafllng  from 
England  fhut.up,  into  the  weft  of  Cornwall. 
Eaft  from  Hartland  Point  lie  the  towns  of  Biddeford  and  Barn- 
ftaple :  they  are  reckoned  twin»ports,  the  rivers  going  into 
the  fea  by  one  and  the  fame  mouth,  though,  before  that  they 
are  diftinct  rivers,  and  both  navigable.  The  port,  in  gene- 
ral, is  very  good,  and,  even  feparately  confidered,  fhips  cf 
very  good  burden  go  up  to  either  of.  the  two  towns,  which 
are  well  buiit  and  populous.  The  key  at  Biddeford  is  the 
moll  fpacious,  and  of  the  greateft  extent  of  the  two,  of  any 
in  all  the  weft  or  fouth  part  of  England. 
Oppofite  to  this  port,  fomething  to  the  weft,  lies  the  Ifle  of 
Lundy,  well  known  for  the  road  on  the  north  fide  of  it, 
which  is  very  good,  and  where  fhips  often  ride  for  a  wind  in 
their  pafiage  out  from  Briftol,  and  other  ports  in  this  chan- 
nel. 

To  the  eaftward  is  Minehead,  a  fea-port  cf  good  trade,  and 
which  has  an  excellent  harbour,  though  without  a  river.  It 
is  a  clean,  well  built  town  ;  and,  being  one  of  the  ports 
limited  by  act  of  parliament  for  the  landing  of  wool  from  Ire- 
land, it  has,  bv  confequence,  a  conftant  correfpondence  with 
9  I  that 
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woo'.,  -5  we  have  fcen, 
"-her  ports   ■ 
Efencc  .  outh  of  : 

Ivel,  .  mouth 

f  the  Avon,  Briftol  Ri .  i 

_ 

tolerable  trade :  they  imp 

*e  over  the 

ami  Severn        1     .     alfo  bring  their  heavy  goods  by 

.       being  t      long  avc     :c  to  make  il 

ion. 

Here  are  three  fere:  .  .  .  fa  I  :   "ether  into  the  fea 

irth:   the  channel  is  deep  and  good,  though  not 

to  the  town  of  Taun- 

to  great  as  ft  .   In       ill  their  coals,  and  many  other 

goods,  brong  inal. 

As  the  monlft  Briftol  is 

Mated,  lies   north     .   the   Start  P      .:.  wh  ;-.  o  the  mouth 

-___";.  r"  Briftol  lies  within 

•  nee  ;  with  this  difference,   that 

tge,    _ .  channel,  able  to 

.  ps  of  the  greateit  burden  e  ftreeta  oi 

Brim       -. sy  is  in  I  F  the  dry.     The 

f  I  .    Efleemed  tor  1  inc    gland,  lies 

.     the  be  t:  g  le  Severn  Sea,  and 

on  that  riflol  Chanwl      Et    - 

-  large,    poj        is,  and  :.".      The  nxrehants   . 

trade,  bat  thev  trade 
London    than   any  other  town  in 
lent,        :~      lefped,  :.._:.  whatfoever  ex- 
makc  ::  any  part  of  the  world,   they  are  able 
I     bring  the  i     .    -rums  to  their  own  pc::.   and  can  :  . :  :..";: 
not  the  cafe  of  any  other  port  in  Eng- 
lar._.  rool  ;  but:-;     arc  often  obliged  either  to 

p  part  of  t  in  the  ports  abroad,   on  the  fhips 

bound  :  confign  their  own  fhips  to  London, 

in  orda  gel     .  ght,  if  :o  dilpofe  of  their  own  car- 

goes. But  the  Briftol  merchants,  as  they  have  a  very  great 
trade  abroad,  fo  they  have  alwavs  buvers  at  home  for  their 
.  and  fuch  buvers  that  no  cargoe  is  too  big  for  them  ; 
:  this  end  the  Briftol  fhop-keepers,  who,  in  the  general, 
a:r  dealers,  hate  ib  great  an  inland  trade  among 

all  the  weftem  counties,   that  they  maintain  carriers,  as  the 
Lone;-    ::  ,    to    all   the    principal    coun:l - 

■  am  Sc  -Hampton  in  the  fouth,  even  to  the  banks  of 
north ;  for,  though  thev  have  no  navigable  river 
;:ea:  trace  m:ca.;.5i  all  :h::'e 
c :  _ :  :  -.  - 

:  Wyfe  and  the  Severn  thev  have,  alfo,  the  whole 
trade  :  Sonti  "'•Vales,  as  it  were,  to  themielves,  and  a  great 
part  of  > le  .  Wales.  Their  trade  to  Ireland,  Gkcwrfc,  ham 
greai  .thin  half  acenturv. 

g  round  the  iile  of  Anglesey   in   North   Wales,    the 
land  finis  off  eaft  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee,  which  leads 

_    .  her. 
Chefter  is  a  iarge  fine  city,  well  built,   and  foil  ::* 
inhabitants.     No*   .  inconfiderable  j    for, 

neighbourhood  to  the  Severn  and  to  Ireland,   the  Uadcss  there 
,       .  . ■    .  _  ten  by  t.~e  :\~- :.:  :'_.; 

held  hi  ally,   to  which  abundance  af  tradrfa 

: 11  -  _.:;.  • 
and  from  Dublin. 

-j  fooner  pafs  Chefter-"  trth,  but  you  are 

in  fight  of  Liverpool- V     :  :.  bc,  open  upon 

the  right ;  and,  though  that  .       -  ii  not  near  fc 

r  Dee,  no  not  including  the  Wever,  another  river 
falls  into  the  fame  mouth,  vet  the  opening,  at  leaft  as  high  as 
Liverpool,  is  infinite' .  :  fhips  of  anv  bur- 

c^r..  ..all  loading,  may  come  np,  and  rice  juftbe- 

forc  the  town. 

: .  in  all  this  part  of  E  r 
increased  prodigiouflv  within  a  :  and  ftill  dailv  in- 

;  infomuch  that  it  is  faid  to  be  more  than  four,  if  not 
it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  lat: 
James's  reign.     The  inhabitants  are  universally  mer: 
and  vc.  :al  ;  and,  in  lpite 

of  their  fituation,  they  trade  confiderably  to  all  the  northern 
of  the  world,   even  to  Hamburgh,    .v  and  the 

.    they  trade,   alio,   to  France,  Spain,  Pe 
- 

nea,   and  to  I:  not  only  rival  the 

.  but  begin  to  go  bev 
The  wet  dock  is  the  only  thing  of  its  kind  in  Britain,  Lon- 
don excepted,  and  is  a  notable  work,  of  great  expence,   but 
fully  a  r.e  end,  and  accommodating  the  town  in  all 

the  effentia.  .   for  the  laving  up  and 

.   which,  befoia,  was  both  dimcult  and 
:t>us. 
There  .  farther  up  the  Merfee,  and  that  for 

fhips  of  burden  too,   near  to  the  town  of  Warrinzton,   and 

call  the  ri 
Kk-falc,  which  :  earth  in  Lanca- 

-  i    -  i  {hipped  off  here  in  large  quan- 


and  carried  not  only  into  Devonfhire  and  Sc: 
fhire,  and  even  to  Briftol,   but  round  to  k  in  the 

fouth  of  England,  particularly  to  London,  Colchefter,  and 
to  other  places.  This  fait  is  diffolved  in  fea-water,  then 
boiled  up  again  into  a  ftror..  finer  (alt,  and  is  then  as 

good  as  that  ftrong  fait ;  ;apon  fait,  which  the  Dutch 

make  of  the  St  Utnrs  fait,  and  with  which  they  cure  their 
herrings,  (a.)  They  alfo  fhip  off  great  quantities  of  Chelhirc 
cheefe,  and  lead,  manufactured  from  the  ore  with  pit-coal 
in  Fiintfhire. 

The  moft  authentic  account  we  have  of  the  foreign,   coaft- 
ing,  and  Irifh  trade  of  Liverpool,  is  as  follow.-  : 

A  lift  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa,   efta- 

blifhed  by  ment,  palled  in  the  2  ;c  year  of 

II.    intitled,     An    a<ft    for   extending   and 

improving  the  trade  to   Africa,    belonging   to  Liverpool, 

June  74,  1752. 


mitage,  Re:  ert 

ton,  John 
Afhton,  John 
Boftock,  John 
Bulkely,  William 

Elur.de!.',  Jonathan 
Backhoule,  John 
Blundell,  Bryan 
Blundell,  Richard 
Blackburn,  John 
Bradlev,  George 
Brooks,  John 
Benfon,   W:  ill  am 
Ball,  Thomas 
Bridge,   E 
fflnndefl,  Will 
Brooks,  Jofeph 
Brooks,  Jonathan 
Bird,  Jofeph 
Crowder,  Thomas 
Crcfbie,  James 
Re,  Fofter 
Cu.-.liffe,  Ellis 
Oonliffe,  Robert 
Campbell,  Gec:~e 
Clav,  Robert 

:,  Charles 
Lie. ton,  John 
Crompton,  John 
Clews,  George 
Chalmar,  Thomas 
Davis,  Jofeph 
Deane,  Edward 
Dobb,  William 
Dunbar,  Thomas 
Earl,  Ralph 
Eddie,  David 
.liiot 
Forbes,  Edward 
Farmer,  Jofeph 
Fcrd,   Richard 
Fletcher,  Potter 
Gildart,  Richard 
Goodwin,  Will. am 
G  :;::- .    Cr.::'.:-. 
Gcrreil,  John 
Gildart,  James 
Gordon,   James 
Goodwin,   John 
Hardman,  John 
Heywood,  Arthur 
Heywcod,  Benjamin 


Hefketh,  Robert 

Hnghes,   Richard 

Hardwar,   Henry 

K  ^-^ifon,  William 

llallhead,  Robert 

Hughes,  John,  Cap:. 

Kendall,    Thomas 

Knight,   John 

Leatherbarrow,   Thomas 

L_:d.er,    George 

Lee,    Pierce 

Lowndes,  Edward 

Lowndes,   Charles 

Mears,   Thomas 

Manefiy,  Jofeph 

Nicholas,   Ricr.ard 

Nicholfon,  John 

Ogcen,    Samuel 

Ogden,   Edmund 

Oldham,  Ifaac 

Okill,    John 

Pritchard,  Owen 

Parr,   John 

Parr,   Edward 

Parcoe,  James 

Penket,   William 

Pole,  William 

Parker,  John 

Rcwe,  William 

P.eed,   Samuel 

Strong,   Matthew 

Shaw,   Samuel 

Savage,  Richard 

Seel,  Thomas 

Strong,   John 

Smith,  Samuel 

Seel,  Robert 

Smith,  Robert.  Broad-Street, 
London 

:on,    John 
Townfend,   He. 
Townfend,  Richard 
Trafford,   Edward 
Tarleton,   John 
L"n: worth,  Levinus 
Williamlbn,  William 
Wr.vtell,  Chriftopher 
Whalley,   William 

:e,   Henry,    Lancafte: 
Wilhamlbn,  John 

Total  ior. 


N.  B.  There  are  135  merchants  free  of  the  African  com- 
pany in  London,  and  157  in  Briftol,  whereas  their  trade 
to  Africa  is  not  fo  extenfive  as  the  merchants  of  Liver- 
:  .  : . . 

A  lift  of  the  veffels  trading  from  Liverpool  to  the  coaft  of 
Africa;  with  their  commanders  and  owners  names,  what 
part  of  the  coaft  each  fhip  goes  to,  and  for  what  number 
of  flaves.     December,    1752. 

Slaves.  I 


Hallifon,  Cenin,  Jchn'Welfh  and  co.     25O 


'..-chant,   Robert  Thomas,   Angola,   James 
Giidart  and  company         - 
Annabella,  William  Harrifon,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 
V.".  Dobb  and  company         - 

fea,  James  Caruthers,   Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 
Tim.  Farrar  and  company  - 

Alice  GaDey,  Richard  Jackfon,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 
Robert  ChefJiyre  and  company         - 


209 1 
26: 
38c 
350 
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Anne  Galley,  Nchemiah  Holland,  Callabar,  V. 
and  company         - 

Tnotr.as  Perkin,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 
J.  Manefty  and  company         - 
African,     i  Wind,    and    Gold    Coaft, 

\inefty  and  company  - 

.    Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 
John  Brooks  and  corr  :  - 

..  Hardwar  and  c». 
)  -nt,John '  ...roia,  G.  L 

bel:  - 

Betty,  Samuel  Sacheverei!,   John  Robinfon 

ander  Torbet,  Callabar,  Jo.  Bird  and  co. 

:ifon,  Bonn v,.  Ed.  Forbes  and  co. 

ley,  Willian  r.;;ola,  Ed.  Lowndes  and  co. 

Brooke,'  Tr.omaa  Kev.  \  [  ^llabar,  Roger  Brooks 

and  company         -         -  -  - 

. ,  John  Gadibn,  Old  Callabar,  John  Welfh  and 
company         ------- 

Bulkeley,  Chriftopher  Baitfon,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 
,    fons  and  company 
.a,  James  Pemberton,  ditto,  Thomas  Leather- 
barrow  and  company  - 

Bridget, Hayfton,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 

Foit  :,  fons  and  company 

rield,   Patrick  Black,    Old  Callabar,   William 
Wnaliey  and  company  - 

Clayton  (taken  by  pirates,  and  retaken  by  a  Portugueze 

man  of  war)  /.  Clayton  and  company 
Cumberland,    ]^r.:\  Grism,  Gambia,    Edward  Deane 

and  company         -  - 

Charm  Vind.  and  Gold  Coaft, 

W.  D~.cnport  and  company  - 

Cavendifh,  Robert  Jennings,  Wind,  and  Gold   I 
Rd.  Nicholas  and  company  -  _  _ 

Cecilia,  Rd.  Younge,  Gambia,  Fr.  Green  and  co. 
Duke  of  Cumberland,    John  Crofbie,    Bonny,  James 

Crofbie  and  company  - 

Dolphin,  Joleph  I  and  Gold  Coa.  - 

Forbes  and  company  - 

Enterprize,  Samuel  Greenhow,  Gambia  (miffing)  John 
Yates  and  company  - 

Elijah, ,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coar. 

Lowndes  and  company         - 
Elizabeth,    William    Hayes,    Gambia,    Samuel  Shaw 
and  company  ------ 

Ellis  and  Robert,  R.  Jackibn,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 

F.  CunlifEe,    ions  and  company  - 

Eaton,  John  H.  _ola,    John  Okill  and  co. 

od  and  teetn)  -  - 

I  liam  Jenkinfon,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 

John  Knight  and  company  - 

I 

.  and  company         - 
.am,  James  Pcweii,  Angola.  N  :       V       _nd  co. 
....ams,   Bonny,   Henry  Toa 

and  com;.  _--___ 

Cropper,  Benin,  roller  CunlifFe. 
- 

d.  Coaft,  &c.  John  V 
and  com:  --____ 

.    C  ".arles  Cc.  .  .,   G.  Corr.pb;! 


_  Callabar,  Edward  Forbes, 
Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 


: and,    — 

.-.,    Tames  Thorn  fan,    New  Callabar,    R. 
Nicholas  and  company 

.  New  Callabar,  Wm.  Gregfon 
and  company  ------ 

in,   Joleph  Yoward,   Wind,  an  i   Coaft, 

Joleph  Hardman  and  com  pa  - 

.    Thomas  Darbyfhire,   W     i  Gold  Coaft, 

in  Knight  and  com:.  - 

Ich  and  co. 
James,   John  Sacheveriii,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft,  Ja. 
_ 
it,  Wm.  Beate;,   Win  Coaft,  John 

Knight  and  company  - 

-bar,  Richard  Nicho- 
ls-; ."nd  company         - 
Lord  Strange,  Edward  Smith,   Benin,  Wm.  Halliday 
and  com;:  ----__ 

.-:; •-,  Geo.  Jackfon,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft, 
Geo.  C-  -     r;..  - 

.  Thomas  Dickenfon,  ¥  Gold  Coaft, 

John  Knight  and  company        - 
Merfey,  John  Gee,  Benin,  John  Kennion  and  co. 
Middieham,  John  Welch,  Old  Callabar,  Richard  Gil- 
dart  and  ------ 

Methwen,  John  Copple,    \  Gold  Coaft,  Ja. 

Crofbie  and  company        - 
i 


320 

25c 

500 
100 

400 
40C 

45° 
35" 

250 
260 

200 
130 

20O 
;:: 

55  = 

- 
48c 

5= 

"  4 

- 
•6c 

iaa 


.:: 

230 

140 

c: 
3— 


Mi.-'-  -.as  Jorda.-  rdoeand 

- 

Gold  Coaft,  Km- 
nion  and  Holme  - 

Molly,  Richard  Rigby,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft,  J 

Go  ^ay  - 

Nepni  ^s  Thompfon, 

and  aoks  and  company         ... 

and  company  - 

,    John   Hone 
and  company  - 

,  Robert  Hewin,   Bonnv,   Pet.  Holme  ai 

,    Thomas  M.dgele. . 
and  company  -  -  -  _ 

Orrel,  James  Griffin,  Garr. 

120 

. 


4*> 


c  ■paoy 

i.-id,    Succti'.,  

amfon  and  company 
Pardoe, ,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft,  James 


Pardoe  ar.d  company 
Prifc.lla,  William  Part  .ch  and 

company  - 

•  .  Lawfon,  Wind,  and  G  \,  Arth. 

and  Ben.  Heywood  and  company      -         -         - 
Prince  William,    John   Valentine,   Angola,    I 
Glldart  and  fons         - 

.  Rufh,  Angola,  Richard  Gildart  and 

■DO 
Ranger,  James  Sanders,  Wind,  and  Gold  Coaft. 

and  company         -         -  -  ape 

.  Charles  Gardner,  Bonny,  John  Back- 
houfc  and  company         - 
Sarah,  Alexander  Lawfon,  Bonny,  Thomas  Crowder 

company  -  550 

.    Thomas  Marfden,   Old  Callabar,   Robert 
i:tage  and  company  ...  0-3 

Samuel  a.  d.  and  Gold 

Cc:  ind  company 

Swan,  Peter  Leay,  Bonny,  John  Tarlton  and  company 
Sammy  a:  fc.  Gray  for.,  Windward  Coaft,  ft 

Jon.  Blundell  and  company        -  -  - 

Schemer,  Robert    Grimfhaw,    Windward  Coaft,  ice. 

T.  Cnairners  -  toy         -  -  -120 

Strange,  Thcmas  Cubbin,  Bonny,  Matthew  and  John 

Strange  and  companv       - 
Tarlton,  James  Thompfon,  Bonny,  John  Tarlton  and 

company  -  340 

Tn;-       l         .  -  Jenkinfon,  Bonny,  Levinus  Unfwortb 

-  -  -  -  _         240 

Thomas,  James  Hir..  a,  George  Can 

bell  and  company         -  -  -  -  KM 

_  - 

•artha,   J.  G..  .     .    _ 

:,   G.  Carr  company         -  -  .;; 

ar.v         -  -  -  :  :  r 

U .".  .    .    . 

,-i  ar.d  company  -  - 

W  ..liam  and  Betty,  Thomas  Barclay,  Angola,  Samuel 
Shaw  and  company        -  -  -  '        4^d 

A  lift  of  reflels  employed  in  :  "ndia  and  American 

trade,    ice.    belonging  to  Liverpool,    with  their  pcefcm 

crr.r.a:.:.::  _r.a  :  <...:;  r.a— :•.-. 

Alice  and  Betty,  Richard  Hutchinfon,  Antigua,  Chriftopher 

Bailey  and  co. 

■nd  Woodward.  Montferat,  W  "iiiaaafon 

and  co. 
Anfon,  Will.  Pemberton,  Jamaica,  Joleph  Manefty  and  co. 
Auit.    .    lui    Holme,  South  Carolina,  John  Knight  and  co. 
Janes  Wattaoe,   Virginia,  John  Hardman  and  co. 
Antigua  Packet,  J.  Caviih,  Antigua,  Tho.  Falkner  anc 

:  -     :  ■  a  co. 

3a:':ai:-ri  ?.c.<e:.  Act-:._;  H-rcing,  Barbadoes,   G    C_r.:;ri.. 

and  co. 
Berry  ar.d  Peggy,  Philip  Na;  _a,    Fofta^  Cur..  K 

Berry,  Geo.  Drinkwater,  c:  C.„..: 

Baldwin,  Geo.  Marrr.  e  ■  1 .  ".-..:.  C  b :les  Lowndes  and  co. 
Cunliffe,  Jo  C:  a..;.  J;.:..  <J.    ..-_  ar.;    : 

. .    "•    -_  .-.     .    ?. ::.   :  :... 

Carter,   ca 

C;e.a:.  J    .eph  Wayles,  Antigua,  R.cr.ara  N.cr.:lai  ar.a  ;:. 
Cato,  Cnar.ci  S.ater.  Marvlana.  I       .-.!..       -.        - 
Charles,  Tho.  Nunns,  North  Carolina,  Jcfeph  Daries  and  co. 
Cher-rank.  EdwardBKBts,  Kry1— A.  fJi.l*t>maie$mdvOk 
Catherine,  J.  Matthews,  Sou±  Cavolma,  .":■  Manefty- and  co. 
Deane,  Chriftopher  Betagh.  New  Ymk,   E  -  -ard  Forbes. 
Draper,  Tho,  B^.r.  S:  Chriftcphers,  Jc^Backboufeandco, 

r  :.:  :..:  .:  v 
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Expedition,  William  Campbell,  North  Carolina,  John  Camp- 
bell and  co. 
Elizabeth,  Nath.  Savers,  New  London,  Geo.  Campbell  and  co. 
Eagle,  William  Coppell,  Montferat,  Fofter  Cunliffe  and  Ions, 
Everton,  Thomas  Kelly,  Virginia,  Charles  Goore. 
Elizabeth,  Jonath.  Howard,  Montferat,  John  Tarlton  and  co. 
Entwifle,  John  Smith,  John  Entwifle. 

Efther,  Gilbert  Rigby,  Montferat,  John  Hardman  and  co. 
Edward,  John  Murdock,  America,  Timothy  Farrar  and  co. 
Earl  of  Chefter,  Fr.  Lowdes,  Lowndes  and  co. 

Fanny,  James  Brown,  St  Chriftopher,  John  Tarlton  and  co. 
Good  Intent,  Richard  Rimmer,  Nova  Scotia,  Peter  Meddows 

and  co. 
Granville,  Ja.  Leffely,  North  Carolina,  Geo.  Campbell  and  co. 
Greyhound,  Ifaac  Wakely,  Barbadoes,  John  Knight  and  co. 
Golden  Lion,  J.  Metcalfe,  Greenland,  Cha.  Goore  and  co. 
Gildart,  George  Sweeting,  Virginia,  James  Gildart  and  co. 
George,  Jo.  Arthur,  Philadelphia,  G.  Campbell. 
Grampus,  Job  Lewis,  Carolina,  James  Pardoe. 
Hillary,  Timothy  Wheelwright,  Jamaica,  Rd  Hillary  and  co. 
Hopewell,  Francis  Bare,  Jamaica,  John  Kennion  and  co. 
Happy  Return,  James  Waugh,  Antigua,  George  Campbell. 
Hotherfall,  Tho.  Bruce,  St  Chriftophers,  W.  Leconby  and  co. 
Happy,  James  Barrow,  St  Chriftophers,  JohnCrompton  and  co. 
Hopewell,  Alexander  Caterwood,  Newbury,  James  Pardoe. 
Jenny,  John  Quay,  St  Chriftophers,  W.  Williamfon  and  co. 
Ifaac,  John  Mac'Neale,  Barbadoes,  Ifaac  Oldham  and  co. 
Jonathan,  James  Nottingham,  North  Carolina,  Bryan  Blun- 

dell  and  co. 
James  Galley,  Ja.  Walling,  Barbadoes,  G.Campbell  and  co. 
Jenny,  John  Scorfield,  St  Chriftophers,  Tho.  Molyneux  and  co. 
Kingfton,  John  Jump,  St  Chriftophers,  Charles  Goore. 
Lamb,  James  Kennedy,  Barbadoes,  Steel  Perkins  and  co. 
Lucy,  Nich.  Boulton,  Antigua,  John  Tarlton  and  co. 
Lloyd,  Samuel  Venables,  Virginia,  James  Gildart. 
Liverpool   Merchant,   Samuel  Matthews,   Maryland,  Fofter 

Cunliffe  and  fons. 
Monmouth,  Henry  Twentyman,  Virginia,  John  Backhoufe. 
Melling,  J.  Matthews,  Philadelphia,  Morris  Melling  and  co. 

Mercury,  Hutton,  Jamaica,  Richard  Cribb  and  co. 

Marv  Anne,  John  Quay,  St  Chriftophers,  Harrifon,  Barton, 

and  co. 
Molly,  John  Stanton,  Jamaica,  Fofter  Cunliffe  and  fons. 
Merry  Mack,   Edward  Fryer,   G.  Campbell  and  co. 
Nanny,  Elliot  Cooke,  Antigua,  John  Tarlton  and  co. 
Naffau,  John  Gawith,  Virginia,  James  Gildart. 
Nancy,  John  Fofter,  Tortola,  Thomas  Falkner  and  co. 
Neptune,  George  Johnfton,  Virginia,  Thomas  Dunbarr. 
Polly,  James  Clements,  Jamaica,  Nich.  Torr  and  co. 
Parkfide,  James  Foley,  Jamaica,  John  Knight  and  co. 
Prefton,  James  Simpfon,  Jamaica,  Richard  Savage  and  co. 

Pemberton,  ■ ,  Jamaica,  Bryan  Blundell  and  co. 

Prince  of  Wales,  Robert  Gordon,  Barbadoes,   Arthur  and 

Benjamin  Fleywood. 
Profpecf,  Richard  Hutchinfon,  Barbadoes,  John  Prat  and  co. 

Providence, ,  South  Carolina,  W.  Halliday  and  co. 

Providence,  Jofeph  Taylor,  Nevis,  Bryan  Blundell  and  co. 
Panther,  Leonard  Benion,  Antigua,  Fofter  Cunlifte  and  fons. 
Prefcot,  Bryan  Smith,  Jamaica,  Francis  Watts  and  co. 
Phcenix,  Samuel  Kelly,  Virginia,  Samuel  Smith. 
Prince,  Richard  Overton,  Montferat,  John  Crompton  and  co. 
Prince   of  Orange,  Conftantine  Hodfon,  Maryland,  Fofter 
Cunliffe,  fons  and  co. 

Prince  Edward, ,  Nevis,  Bryan  Blundell  and  co. 

Penelope,  John  Chubbard,  Leghorn  and  Naples,  James  Pardoe. 
Recovery,  Jonath.  Slade,  Philadelphia,  John  Okill  and  co. 
Recovery,  John  Robinfon,  Antigua,  William  Spencer  and  co. 

Rice, Middleton,  Barbadoes,  G.  Campbell  and  co. 

Robert,  Peter  Kennedy,  Antigua,  Fofter  Cunliffe  and  fons. 
Recovery,  W.  Robinfon,  Jamaica,  Jofeph  Manefty  and  co. 

Rofs, ,  Barbadoes,  G.  Campbell  and  co. 

Richard,  J.  Piatt,  St  Chriftophers,  W.  Williamfon  and  co. 
Radbourne,  Tho.  Ward,  Virginia,  John  Backhoufe  and  co. 
Spencer,  Robert  Whitlow,  Jamaica,  William  Spencer  and  co. 
Shawe,  James  Bennet,  Antigua,  Fofter  Cunlifte  and  fons. 
Sufanna,  Will.  Day,  Barbadoes,  George  Campbell  and  co. 
Speedwell,  John  Thorton,  Virginia,  Charles  Goore. 
Tryton,  Robert  Boyd,  Maryland,  Edward  Lowndes  and  co. 
Tyger,  Gawin  Burlow,  Jamaica,  Jof.  and  Jonath.  Brooks,      j 
Telemachus,  T.Feartlough,  South  Carolina,  Potter  Fletcher. 
Traftbrd,  Tho.  Goodaker,  Maryland,  Edward  Trafford. 
Tryal,  Peter  Johnfon,  Antigua,  John  Tarlton  and  co. 
Tryal,  Pat.  Harold,  Tortola,  Collins  and  Hartley. 
Vine,  Robert  Makin,  Maryland,  Edward  Lowndes  and  co. 
Volunteer,  Tho.  Naylor,  Jamaica,  Will.  Barker  and  co. 
Upton,  John  Gardiner,  Maryland,  Fofter  Cunliffe  and  fons. 
William,  W.  Nobler,  Maryland,  John  Goodwin  and  fon. 

Windfor, ,  Maryland,   Edward  Trafford. 

Wheel  of  Fortune,  Thomas  Middleton,  Montferrat,   Fofter 

Cunlifte  and  fons. 
William  and  Robert,  Ja.  Chambers,  Virginia,  J.  Bird  and  co. 
William  and  Nancy,  W.  Settle,  Maryland,  G.  Bradley  and  co. 
Warren,  Robert  Loxham,  Virginia,  James  Croibie. 


A  lift  of  vcflels  that  commonly  take  freight  from  Liverpool 
for  different  parts  of  Europe. 

Ann,  Pat.  Stronge.  Ifaac  and  Barbara,  Ant.  Piper. 

Adventure,  Stephen  Reed.  Ifabella,  Henry  Hinde. 

Ball,  David  Guthrie.  Jennet,  John  Gardner. 

Clare,  David  Welch.  Jane,  Anthony  Cocks. 

Concord,  John  Barrow.  Kiikham,  James  Shaw. 

Duke    of  Cumberland,  Jof.  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  W. 

Houfton.  Br'ggs- 

Diana,  James  Hurft.  PrinceisofWalesJ.Kingfton. 

Diana,  Wilfred  Inman.  Parker,  John  Harrifon. 

Dorothy,  Robert  Moifter.  Stadtholder,  John  Johnfon. 

Elizabeth,  Alex.  Jolly.  Sufannah,  Robert  Durham. 

Endeavour,  W.  Cooke.  Sarah  and  Martha,  Robert  At- 
Happy  Chance,  J.  Boggs.  kinfon. 

Hope,  Benjamin  Kirby.  Tryal,  Richard  Newton. 

John  and  Thomas,    Thomas  Two  Brothers,  J.  Clements. 

Rymer.  Unity,  Abraham  Wilhams. 

Veffels  from  Liverpool  in  the  coaftingand  Irifh  trade,  &c. 
[Frequently  take  freight  for  different  parts  of  Europe.  J 

Abigail,  J.  Mac'loughlane.         Manchefter,      Rand.     Mac- 
Annabella,  A.  Drumcold.  Donald. 

Argvle,  J-  Ma'Targot.  Martin,  Thomas Prieft. 

Bidfton,  Chrift.  Hindley.  Martha,  Tho.  MacKewn. 

Betty  and  Peggy,  W.  More.       Margaret,  Sam.  Dawfon. 
Betty,  Robert  Wallace.  Medlicot,  Michael  Chevers. 

Betty  and  Peggy,  J.  Marten.     Martin,  Jofeph  Maynajd. 
Boyne,  James  Lampart.  Mawberry,  And.  Millar. 

Betty  and  Peggy,  Am.  Sharp.     Mary,  Bart.  Murray. 
Bank-key,  John  Abram.  Margaret,   John  Atkinfon. 

Betty,  Thomas  Ward.  Newton,  John  Cartwrio-ht. 

Charming   Molly,    Nicholas     Nancy,  Chrift.  Baker.  & 

Shimmins.  Newry    Trader,     Archibald 

Charmingjenny,  G.  Geddas.  MacDonald. 

Catherine,  John  Hamilton.        Nathaniel,  Parr,  Withers. 
Dublin  Trader,  G.  Hartwell.     New  Draper,  Edw.  Semple. 
Dean  Swift,  Dan.  Stringer.       Nancy,  Robert  Stevenfon. 
Dorcas,  Gawan  Hamilton.         Owners    Endeavour,    James 
Draper,  Robert  Moor.  Stevenfon. 

Drogheda  Merch.  J.  Hays.         Prince  William,  J.  Chifolm. 
Duke,  Thomas  Deaz.  Ponfonby,  Rob.  Linnekar. 

Dreadnought, Barnes.       Phcenix,  Robert  Johnfon. 

Devonshire,  John  Janny.  Profperity,  James  Doyle. 

Ellen,  Daniel  Graham.  Prince  William,  James  Clin- 

Endeavour,  Richard  Barry.  dinen. 

Elizabeth   and  Anne,    Wil-     Prince  of  Orange,  Archibald 
liam  Midgeley.  MacCombe. 

Experiment,  Walter  Young.     Prince  Edward,  — 

Ellinor, Profperity,  John  Wilfon. 

Friendfhip,  Alex.  Robb.  Prince  William,  Robert  Mac' 

Fair  Play,  Charles  Griffin.  Makin. 

Gwyder,  Chrift.  Rofhall.  Peggy,  William  Jackfon. 

Game  Cock,  James  Neale.         Peter,  Peter  Swainfon. 
George   and  William,   John     Royal  Oak,  J.  Thompfon. 

Crocket.  Robert  and  David,  HughMac- 

Hibernia,  And.  Moreton.  Nabb. 

Hawke,  Hugh  Cunning.  Rofs,  George  Duncan. 

Hopewell,  James  Shuter.  Refolution,  J.  War  burton. 

Henry,  Francis  Ellis.  Recovery,  William  Jackfon. 

John,  William  Wefton.  Stanhope,     Murdock    Mac- 

Induftry,  Richard  Kenyon.  Ever. 

John    and    Alice,     William     Succefs,  Charles  Lace. 

Jackfon.  Sugar-houfe,  R.  Hughes. 

John,  Matthew  Johnfon.  Salford,  John  Andrews. 

John  and  Robert,  J.  Semple.     Speedwell,  Nath.  Allen. 
John  and  Thomas,  Thomas  '  Sea-flower,  Jofeph  Pugmore. 

Johnfton.  Sankey, 

Induftry,  John  Moor.  Sally    and    Betty,     Richard 

Judith,  William  Semple.  Hutchinfon. 

Jolly  Cooper,  J.  Robinfon.         True  Love,  Robert  Miller. 

Jane,  James  Heflep.  Thomas   and    Nancy,    John 

Lamb,  William  Carlifle.  Brooks. 

Liverpool,  Sam.  Rimmer.  Vernon,  John  Burrowdale. 

Lamb,  Peter  Wright.  William,  James  Ward. 

Molly,  John  Moor.  William  and  Betty,  William 

Mary  Ann,  Jofeph  Furlong.  Quirk. 

Morning  Star,  Sol.  Hog.  Worthington,  Sam.  Lan°-. 

Mary  Jane,  James  Coftollo.       William   and   Sarah,    Adam. 

Martha  and  Mary,   Thomas         Weer. 

Howcl.  Warrington,  J.  Sherwin. 

Veffels  from  Liverpool  in  the  London  and  cheefe  trade. 
Alexander,  Edw.  Howard.         John    and    Mary,    William 
Diligence,  Row.  Hunter.  Barrow. 

Deacon,  William  Taylor.  Lyon,  Edmund  Lyon. 

Elizabeth,  Cha.  Howard.  Manchefter,  Francis  Cooke. 

Elizabeth  and  Rebecca,   Jof.     Nathaniel,  Sam.  Hunter. 

Dcane.  Prince  Henry,  Edw.  Daniel. 

Edward    and    Mary,     John     Richmond,  William  Taylor. 

Littler.  Robert,  John  Salifbury. 

Friendfhip,  Sam.  Hunter.  Smith,  Samuel  Salifbury. 

Halfly,  Thomas  Harrifon.         Sally&  Betty,  Steph.  Serjeant. 

Salmon, 


E  N  G 


E  N  G 


Salmon,   tfenry  Afhton.         William,  William  Viuor. 
Trout,  John  Uimlbn. 

N.  B.  There  an  upwards  of  eighty  rivsr  (loops  employed  in 
the  ftft trade,  &c.  bnrth  :i  rrcinri  forty  to  feventytons; 
and  many  coafters  that  trade  to  Liverpool  conftantly  (net 
here  inferted)  belonging  to  different  ports. 

For  the  inland  trade  of  Liverpool,  fee   the  article  Lanca- 

S H  IK  F . 

From  this  port  we  have  no  other  of  moment  upon  thccoafl, 
'till  we  come  to  Whii  n  Cumberland!  which  is,  in 

particular,  very  eminent  for  the  coal  trade,  great  quantities 
being  constantly  (hipped  ofFhere  (or  Ireland;  infomucb.  tliat 
in  times  of  war  here  are  fometitnes  fleets  of  lhips,  containing 
150  or  200  fail  at  a  time,  loaden  with  pit-co.d,  and  bound 
for  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  Ice  rami:  This  trade  alone 
mak.;,  Whitehaven  not  only  populous,  but  wealthy  alfo, 
and  the  adjacent  country  is  bv  that  means  much  improved, 
it  number  of  peo]  ys  maintained,   both  by 

land  and  fen,  in  this  (  le  branch  oi   trade.      But  the 

I  ■  of  this  port  to  America;  and  other  parts, 

ed  withm  thefe  thirty  ye.us,  and  is  daily  in- 
creaiinj 

From  hence  to  Solway  Firth,  which  parts  England  and  Scot- 
land, w  •  1.  nothini  n  1  I  u|  in  '..>  1  iaft.  The  city  ol 
Carl  i  fie  is,  indeed,  a  fca-nort,   but  has  very  little  trade. 

R  E  ;.i  a  ;:  kls. 
From  this  fhort  fui  n  I  fea- ports  of  England, 

and   it's  lunation  in   regai  i  to  1  rrntcrc  ,  W<  BIB) 

m  i.t  how  1. 1  nature  :  ema  to  have  con- 
tributed to  render  it  a  nation. 
But,  when  wc  confider  the  union  ol    England  with  Wales 
and  Scotland,  and   alfo   tl                                  Ireland  on  tin. 
kingdom,  as  lik<  ...  ife  h  1  <  olonii  s  an  1  plantations  in  America, 
it  mult  gr<  atly  exalt  our  idea  of  th                     a  win  h  England 
hath,  and  yet  maj  di                                        pily cncumltanced 
by  coullitiilion,  as  we]                           y   n.;ture. 
In  the  n  :  'a  oi  queen  Elia .  b  th,  the  J 
to  the  Eaft-Indics  anil  to   rurkv:    and,  bj  the-h  Ip  of  the 
Methej                who  fled  hither  for  Inciter,  the  1 
for  bays  and  fen                    blifhed  in  England.     S^e  tiie  ai- 
ticle  . 

This  wifi  priiu   is  alio  he  coin,  and  ren- 

dered the  naval  I  ,   in  order   to 

protect  and  advance  her  comni  1  ; 

of  fup; 

was  inch,  that,  although  iii 

ancc  fhe  could  again  ft  the  ,   they  were  not  fu 

to  build  lhips  of  war.  For  want  of  guarding  agauaft (which 
in  the  two  fucceeding  rei   ns,  the  J  ry  for- 

midable by  fea,  and  dilputed  the  dominion  diercof  with 
Cromwell  and  Charles  II. 

This  renowned  princefs  I  ike  wife  promoted  die  navigation  and 
commerce  of  her  fubj  e   foi    them  into 

both  the  Indus,  and  excited  that  fpirit  which  afterwards  in- 
luced  us  to  make  fettlements  in  the  moft  djftant  parts  of  the 
globc;  and,  by  a  wife  and  happj  conjunction  of  our  labours 
botli  here  ar.d  at  home,  at  once  extended  our  wealth  and  our 
provvels,  without  the  diminution  ol  our  people i  contrary  to 
this  are  the  effects  of   p  is  made  then  by  other  coun- 

tries, which  have  fuffered  at  home  by  aggrandizing  them- 
felves  abroad;  whereas  our  power  at  home  is  conftantly  aug- 
mented, in  proportion  to  the  advantages  derived  from  our 
fettlements  abroad:  and  to  this  circulation  of  our  commerce- 
it  is  in  reality  owing,  that  our  ftrength  is  Co  much  greater, 
our  lands  lb  much  more  valuable,  and  our  wealth  lb  much 
incrcafe.d,  as  it  is  fince  that  time;  which  has  enabled  us  to 
keep  pace  in  power  with  other  our  neighbouring  nations, 
who  muft  long  fince  have  fwallowed  us  up,  had  our  com- 
mercial interefts  been  neglected  in  proportion  as  they  have 
purlued  theirs. 

Some  people  have  made  a  diftinclion  between  the  interefts 
and  the  commerce  of  Great-Britain  ;  but  this  feems  to  be  a 
diftinclion  without  a  difference;  for  the  intereft  and  the  com- 
merce of  Great-Britain  arc  lb  inleparably  united,  that  thev 
may  well  be  confidered  as  one  and  the  fame.  For  commerce 
is  that  tie,  by  which  the  feveral  and  even  the  moft  diftant 
parts  of  this  empire  are  connected  and  kept  together,  fo  as 
to  be  rendered  parts  of  the  fame  whole,  and  to  receive  not 
.only  conftant  protection,  but  nourishment,  from  the  \ital 
parts  of  our  government. 

Whatever,  therefore,  promotes  and  extends  our  commerce, 
B  confident  with  our  true  interefts,  and  whatever  weakens 
it  is  repugnant  thereto.  Confidering  things  in  this  light, 
we  may  derive  from  thence  a  juft  notion  of  the  folid  and 
permanent  advantage  of  Great-Britain,  with  relation  to  the 
other  powers  of  Europe;  and,  by  this  criterion,  be  ever  able 
to  judge,  when  the  real  interefts  of  the  kingdom  are  purlued, 
when  thev  arc  neglected  and  abandoned. 
If  it  be  true,  that  the  Safety  of  Great-Britain  depends,  chiefly, 
on  her  being  miftrefs  of  the  feas,  and  that  the  trade  of  Britain 
has  never  flourifhed  fo  much,  or  its  glory  been  fo  far  ex- 
tended, as  in  thofe  reigns  when  it's  naval  ftrengch  was  prin- 
Vot.I. 


cipally  attended  to;   it  follows,  that  this  ought,  at  all  time;, 
to  be  the  grand  point  in  view. 

To  give  fome  affiftance  on  the  continent,  when  the  liberties 
of  Europe  are  threatened,  is  undoubtedly  tight,  pro\ 
there  be  fuch  an  alliance  formed,  as  is  likely  to  check  and 
frulrrate  the  dejTgns  of  an  ambitious  potentate ;  but  it  has- 
been  the  opinion  of  many  ccnfidcratc  men,  that  going  into 
land  wars  ought,  as  much  as  pofiible,  to  be  ..voided  by 
Great-Britain  ;  pecaufe,  as  her  ftrerigth  is  thereby  divided, 
her  naval  power  muft  be  diminifhed. 

As  it  has,  moreover,  been  (bund,  by  dear-bought  experience, 
that  dominions  upon  the  continent  coft  1.  -  ml  keep 

than  they  are  worth,  nothing,  but  the  prefervatiari  of  the 
ballance  of  our  power,  can  indu;  e  Britain  to  intermeddle  at 
anytime  upon  :',  continent.  When  this  Is  really  in  dan- 
ger, and  ftrong  1  nfedcracies  i  fuppqrt,  tne 
we.  ,  glo- 
rious conlequences ;  but,  if  othei  powers  cannot  ice,  or  will 
not  heartily  oppofe  this  danger  which  concerns  them  rno:c  im- 
mediately, it  feems  the  \  for  this  kil 
hi  blood  ami  hcj  t:  afure,  and  to  provide,  I  nting 
her  natural  maritime  ftrcngth,  which  we  have  leeh  her  coalU 
will  a                       .•lull  ilr    worft. 

Supposing  that,  by  the  fupinenefs  or  infatuation  of  other  powers 
on  the  continent,  fome  one  prince  (hould  arrive  at  universal 
monarchy,  is  it  nut  probable  that  he  would  have  feufinefa 
cujpugh  upon  bis  ban  ■  ,  b   1  tj  ]nW  con~_ 

qurlts?      If  tins  were  not  the  .,„ 

defign   upon  this  .(land,   it   would  require  ma.  y  y< 
fuch  a  fleet  together  as  could  look  tl  ..'„  ,n  the  ,. 

And  in  (he  mean  time,  I  y  his  death,  or  many  other  accid.  1 

might  not  the  pofture  of  a!  be  entire- 

ly changed!'     To   fuppofe  further,    what   can   fcarce  ever 
n,    but    by  he:  rjority   at 

,l  a  u  ;~  !  populous  an  iflahd,  whole  in- 

habitants are  n..iui.:ll\  brave,  would  be  dangerous  and  very 
exn"  tb«C   1.   no   inflance  in  hiilory  of  ii'i  being 

>plc  were  at  krarianci 
themfelves,  it  rnay  be  juftly  pj  the  conqueil 

u'n  would,  even  the   .  difficult. 

V-  '   ■  ■      rd  to  G  .  .  ,  ,  [,ici, 

), ..     no 

Un  '  Kid  te:n.s 

with  :.    . 

in  their  fa;  our,   I  e  to  them. 

It  '    of  importance  foi  the  Port  to  be  on  coed  terms 

with  this  nation,  not  only  becaule  ql  the  great  confump) 

of  her  produce,  but  becaufe  fhe  is  capable  of  affiitiog  them 

greatly,  in  cafe  of  a  wax  with  Spain.     On  the  other  itde,  as 
her  trade  to  Portugal,  if  preferved  upon  the  footing  of  the 
}  of  commeice  made  by  Sir  Paul  Methu<  n,  will  continue, 
-■■•-  'us,  and  therefore  her  breaking  with 

that  power  would  be  impolitic.  But,  if  the  Portuguese 
change  their  fyftem,  ind  in  any  refpect  violate  or  fupcrfede 
that  treaty,  Britain  would  be  under  the  neceffity  cf  rctaliatm  r 
upon  tlu-m,  and  Cupplying  hcrfelf  with  the  produce  which 
fhe  at  prefent  takes  horn  that  kingdom;  the  practicability  of 
which  I  (lull  endeavour  to  demonftrate  in  it's  place. 
The  naval  force  of  Spain  bears  noprcportion  to  that  of  Bri- 
tain; vet,  wh  k  tiie  on  of  Britifh  commodities  is 
great,  both  in  New  and  Old  Spain,  it  is  for  our  intereft  to 
continue  in  amity  with  that  nation  :  befides,  no  ports  are 
more  convenient  for  annoying  the  Englifh  trade  bv  privateers 
than  thofe  of  Spain.  But,  if  the  court  of  Madrid  change  their 
plan  of  policy,  and  virtually  render  null  and  ineffectual  all 
treaties  of  commerce  that  have  long  fublifted  between  England 
and  Spain,  we  fhall  doubilefs  be  under  the  neceffity  alfo  of 
changing  our  commercial  meafures,  in  order  to  render  all  their 
fchemes  of  trade  abortive,  which  may  prove  detrimental  to 
thefe  kingdoms:  and,  how  far  we  really  have  that  in  cur 
power,  we  fhall  labour  to  evince  in  the  fequei  of  this  work. 
Our  affairs  with  the  crown  of  Spain  have  been  long  in  a  per- 
plexed flotation,  notwithftanding  it  is  generally  thought  the 
Spanifh  mimfters  have  fuch  true  notions  of  the  intereft  of  their 
own  nation,  as  to  be  perfuaded,  that  nothing  concerns  them 
more  than  to  live  upon  good  terms  with  Great-Britain.  It  is 
our  intereft  likev/ife,  without  queftion,- to  live  in  a  perfect 
correfpondence  with  that  court ;  and,  therefore,  no  pains 
ought  to  be  fpared  that  are  requiltte  to  remove  all  jealoufies 
and  di  (con  tents  on  both  fides. 

If  was  hoped,  that  this  would  have  been  effectually  done  by 
the  definitive  treaty  of  Aix-la  Chapelle;  but  it  ieems  that 
the  neceffity  of  rcftoring  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  made  it 
eligible  to  conclude  that  treaty,  without  adjufting  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Britifh  and  Spanifh  courts,  which  were 
left  to  a  particular  negociation ;  that  we  are  yet  to  expect  an 
abfolute  conclufion  of  the  moft  effential  part  of  this  important 
bulinefs:  wdiich,  as  it  has  proceeded  flowly,  we  have  good 
ground  to  apprehend,  will,  when  it  is  brought  to  a  deter- 
mination, fettle  the  terms  of  correfpondence  to  the  mutual 
fatisfaction  of  both  nations. 

Delavs  are  very  difagreeable  in  all  points  of  national  concern, 

more  efpecially  fo  in  points  of  great  confequence,  fuch  as  this 

undoubtedly  is,  both  to  us  and  to  the  Spaniards.     Yet,  aftei 
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•all,  if,  by  bearing  with  thefe  delays,  things  can  be  adjufted, 
fo  as  to  leave  no  grounds  for  future  difputes ;  inftead  of  patch- 
ing up  expedient  agreements  to  ferve  a  prefent  turn,  which 
never  aftbrd  content  to  either  party,  and  are  feldom  long  ob- 
fcrved,  we  {hall  have  good  caufe  to  excufe  thofe  delays,  and 
to  be  well  pleafed  with  the  final  iffue  of  them. 
In  the  mean  time  we  have  the  fatisfaction  of  knowing,  that 
at  length  the  fyftem  of  expedients  is  exploded  ;  for,  if  there 
had  been  the  leaft  intention  of  returning  to  that  fort  of  prac- 
tice, we  might  doubtlefs  have  had  fomething  of  that  kind  long 
ago.  It  was  certainly  better  to  treat  with  clearnefs  and  dig- 
nity, to  explain  and  go  to  the  bottom  of  grievances  on  both 
fides,  that  both  old  and  frefh  wounds  might  be  thoroughly 
healed,  and  not  fkinned  over,  that  our  minifters  may  have  a 
full,  explicit,  and  well-concerted  treaty  for  their  guide,  upon 
which  the  fubjects  of  both  crowns  may  rely,  without  any 
doubts  as  to  the  fenfe  of  the  remaining  articles,  or  any  fears 
of  their  not  being  punctually  executed. 

Remarks. 
We  waited  for  this  well-grounded  and  conclufivc  adjuftment 
of  affairs  between  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  'till  the  laft  war 
broke  out  between  England  and  France;  and  inftead  of  mat- 
ters being  fettled  between  us  and  Spain,  they  joined  France 
againft  us,  as  was  repeatedly  fufpeited,  throughout  this  work, 
would  have  been  the  cafe.     This  junction   of  Spain  with 
France  coft  them   the  lofs  of  the  Havannah,  and,  in  con- 
fcquence  thereof,  the  abfolute  ceffion  of  Florida  to  Great- 
Britain,  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763.     See  America, 
British  America,  Spanish  America. 
Notwithftanding  that  France  is  near  three  times  as  large  as 
Great-Britain,  her  maritime  force  could  never  yet  come  in 
abfolute  competition  with  that  of  England:  which  is,  per- 
haps, in  a  great  meafure,   owing  to  the  number  of  troops 
kept  up  in  France,  for  fupporting  arbitrary  power,  and  gar- 
rifoning  an  extenfive  frontier.     While  fo  many  hands  are 
thus  employed,  and   no  innovation  takes  place  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  that  kingdom,  which  might  greatly  augment  it's 
maritime  power,  we  fhall  be  able  to  deal  with  them;  and 
efpecially  fo,  if  we  can  ftir  up  a  conftant  jealoufy  betwixt 
France  and  the  neighbouring  powers,  and  prevent,  if  it  can 
be  done  with  fafety  to  ourfclves,  all  further  acquifitions  of 
the  French  in  the  Low  Countries;  for,  if  France  fhould  ap- 
ply herlelf  to  the  improving  her  marine,  fome  ports  there 
would  be  very  ferviceable  for  that  purpofe:  and,  if  this  was 
not  done,  Britain  might,  by  being  in  pofleffion  of  them,  lofe 
the  trade  carried  on  into  and  through  Flanders. 
Certain  it  is,  that  let  whatever  public  meafures  be  carrying 
on  in  France  at  this  conjuncture  (and,  perhaps,  only  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  reft  of  Europe),  yet  'tis  certain  they  do  not 
lofe  light  of  the  great  point  of  advancing  their  maritime  power. 
For  the  wifeft  heads  in  that  kingdom,  amidft  all  their  pre- 
tended confufion,  which  may  probably  terminate  to  our  high 
difadvantage,   are  ufing  their  utmoft  efforts  to  eftablifh,   if 
poiTible,  a  naval  power,  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  others,  in 
order  to  ravifh  from  us  our  commerce,  and  one  day  to  ftrike 
a  blow  that  may  be  fatal  to  thefe  kingdoms. 
Ought  not  this,  therefore,  to  put  us  upon  our  guard;  ought 
it  not  to  roufe  and  animate  us  to  make  ufe,  in  time,  of  thofe 
advantages,  which,  by  the  favour  of  the  happy  fituation  of 
our  coafts,  we  at  prelent  pofl'efs,  that  tlje  like  fpirit  fhould 
(readily  take  place  in  this  kingdom,  as  hath  been  raifing  in 
France  ever  fince  the  conclufion  of  the  late  peace.     For,  fince 
that  period,  there  is  not  a  port  in  France  where  they  are  ca- 
pable of  fhip  building,  but  more  or  lefs  have  been  put  upon 
the  flocks;  others  alfo  built  in  America,  and  many  of  our 
own  fhips  employed  in  the  late  war  purchafed  by  them,  and 
every  magazine  in  the  kingdom  filled  with  naval  ftores.     To 
what  end  can  thefe  preparations  be  made  in  times  of  peace? 
Do  we  not  well  know,  that  the  French  in  the  late  war  expe- 
rienced their  royal  navy  was  not  able  to  Hand  in  competition 
with  ours ;  and  therefore  from  the  day  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  being  concluded,  they  have  moft  afl'uredly  been  in- 
creafing  their  marine,  in  order  to  obtain  that  fuperiority  by  fea 
which  they  found  themfelvcs  deficient  in  during  the  late  war. 
If,  by  expofing  the  meafures  of  this  rival  nation  in  their  true 
light,  I  can  any  way  contribute  to  the  infpiring  my  country- 
men with  a  generous   refolution  to   fupport  their  trade,  to 
maintain  their  reputation  in  maritime  affairs,  and  to  keep   a 
vigilant  eye   over  the  ambitious  and  reftlefs  views  of  this 
haughty  neighbour,  my  end  will  be  fully  anfwered ;  but,  whe- 
ther I  am  fo  fortunate  or  not,  it  will  be  fome  confolation  to 
me  that  I  have  done  my  duty:  that  I  have  (hewn,  and  fhall 
more  effectually  fhew,  from  facts  inconteftable,  the  danger 
our  trade  is  really  in,  the  caufes  of  that  danger,  and  the  reme- 
dies which  ought  to  be  timely  applied  to  prevent  it. 
Whoever  hath  done  me  the  honour  to  attend  to  the  feries 
of  facts  I  have  already  candidly  laid  before  the  public  in  this 
elaborate  work,  to  evince  the  exquifite  policy  of  France,  in 
regard  to  their  commercial  and  maritime  intereffs,  can  never 
believe  that  our  fears  are  groundlcfs  and  imaginary:  and  what 
may  fervc  as  additional  proof  that  they  are  not  fo,  is  the  ftate 
of  the  negociations  between  us  and  France  fince  the  peace; 
for  I  believe  it  will  be  difficult  to  fhcvv,  that,  in  one  inftan.ee, 


they  have  hitherto  acted  honourably  by  this  nation,  and  ma- 
nifeftcd  any  cordial  and  fincerc  intentions  to  render  the  paci- 
fication folid  and  permanent  on  their  fide,  though  the  court 
of  London  has  done  every  thing  on  their  part  towards  that 
falutary  end. 

An  inveterate  hatred,  or  a  perpetual  oppofition  to  France,  is 
a  maxim  that  was  never  laid  down  by  any  wife  Englifh  ftatef- 
man,  and  ought  never  to  be  received  and  countenanced. 
In  queen  Elizabeth's  time  we  amfted  the  prefent  reigning 
family,  and  medals  were  flruck  with  the  arms  of  England, 
France,  and  Holland,  as  powers  whofe  interefts  were  tho- 
roughly united,  and  at  that  time  they  were  fo ;  and  our  re- 
gard for  the  French  was  as  Well  founded  then,  as  that  which 
we  teftify  for  the  houfe  of  Auftria  is  now. 
The  caufe  that  We  are  humbly  ambitious  to  fupport,  is  the 
caufe  of  our  trade  and  of  our  liberties:  I  am  perfuaded  that 
this  nation  hath  no  innate,  hereditary,  and  groundlcfs  averfion 
to  the  French  nation ;  for,  were  their  miniiters  as  upright  and 
fincere  in  their  treaties  and  negotiations,  as  the  people  in 
general  are  ingenious,  induftrious,  honourable,  wife,  and  po- 
litic, both  nations  might  purfue  the  peaceful  arts  of  commerce, 
and  make  the  fubjects  of  both  contribute  to  the  reciprocal  pro- 
fperity  and  happinefs  of  each  other:  they  might,  perhaps,  fo 
conduct  their  fyftems  of  policy,  as  not  fo  much  to  interfere  with 
each  other  in  their  concerns  of  trade  as  they  at  prefent  do;  for 
this  creates  jealoufies  and  heart-burnings  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  'tis  to  be  feared  ever  will  do  fo,  while  this  is  the  cafe. 
But,  whenever  their  ftatefmen  fhall  abandon  that  plan,  which 
they  have  fo  many  years  fteadily  purfued,  and  which  is  dan- 
gerous and  deftructive,  in  it's  nature,  even  to  themfelvcs  as 
well  as  others,  they  will  infallibly  difarm  us;  they  will  ex- 
tinguifh  that  animofity,  which  their  boundlefs  ambition, 
and  not  our  obftinacy  or  perverfenefs,  has  excited. 
There  have  been,  within  the  memory  of  the  prefent  genera- 
tion, certain  feafons,  in  which  the  French  minifters  cither 
really  or  feemingly  laid  afide  thefe  fchemes,  and  affected  to 
act  upon  other  principles,  that  very  foon  produced  an  altera- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  other  powers  towards  them,  which 
fully  juftifies  this  obfervation;  and  therefore  their  politicians 
have  no  juft  grounds  for  imputing  to  the  fierccnefs  of  our 
manners,  or  an  hereditary  hatred  towards  their  country,  that 
alacrity  we  have  fhewn  in  entering  into  all  alliances  againft 
them ;  but  ought  rather  to  afcribe  it  to  that  rectitude  of  judg- 
ment which  is  natural  to  a  free  people,  and  which  will  al- 
ways appear  amongft  us  as  long  as  we  continue  free. 
Although  the  northern  powers  are  not  to  be  dreaded  by  Bri- 
tain, it  is  for  her  intereft  to  fupport  the  ballance  of  power  be 
twixtthem;  becaufe,  if  any  one  was  mafter  of  the  Baltic,  he 
might  obftruct  her  trade  there,  and  in  the  end  vie  with  the 
naval  force  of  this  nation. 

The  land  force  of  Holland  being  greatly  inferior,  and  the 
marine  not  equal  to  that  of  England,  'tis  not  likely  the 
Dutch  fhould  break  with  Great-Britain.  On  the  other  fide, 
as  the  Hollanders  are  rivals  to  this  kingdom  by  fea  and  in 
trade,  the  conduct  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  conftantly  fup- 
ported  that  republic,  yet  took  care  to  prevent  it's  becoming 
too  formidable  by  fea,  feems  the  wifeft  meafures  that  can  be 
purfued  by  Britain:  for  the  falling  of  the  United  Provinces 
into  other  hands  might  prove  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Proteftant 
religion,  and  in  the  end  deftructive  of  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  ballance  in  Italy  is  judged  to  concern  us  more  remotely 
notwithftanding  which,  we  have  hitherto  fhewn  a  juft  an 
laudable  regard  to  that  likewife;  and,  indeed,  diftance  i; 
this  refpect  is  of  little  confequence,  more  efpecially  to  a  ma 
ritimc  power.  Our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  i 
the  Levant,  is  of  very  high  importance;  and  we  cannot  bu 
be  fenfible,  that  whatever  alterations  have  been  felt  in  th 
Italian  ballance,  have  alfo  affected  thofe  branches  of  ou 
commerce  in  a  very  fenfible  degree ;  fo  that  whatever  ftep 
we  have  taken,  either  during  the  continuance  of  peace  by  ne 
gotiations,  or  in  time  of  war,  by  fupporting  the  only  princ 
in  Italy  who  declared  for  the  common  caufe,  and  was  tru 
to  his  own  interefts,  which  were  likewife  ours,  were  cer 
tainly  right  and  juft  meafures,  and  have  no  doubt  left  tho; 
impreffions  which  will  never  be  obliterated  by  any  arts  or  in 
trigues.  Whether  the  affairs  of  Corfica  may  not  deferve  th 
regard  of  this  nation  in  particular,  is  fubmitted  to  confidera 
tion  ;  and  whether  a  certain  unfortunate  nobleman,  who  w; 
crowned  king  of  that  ifland,  might  not  be  inftrumental  t 
prevent  thofe  people  from  coming  under  the  dominion  of  th 
houfe  of  Bourbon  in  any  fhape  whatever,  may  poffibly  mer 
the  regard  of  the  maritime  powers  before  it  is  too  late,  T, 
injuries  our  merchants  are  liable  to  from  the  infults  offere 
to  the  nation  by  the  corfairs  of  Barbary,  will  not  allow 
to  doubt,  that  it  is  our  true  intereft  to  keep  the  Italian  flai 
firmly  united  to  us;  that,  when  occafion  requires,  they  m 
afford  us  all  the  conveniencies  in  theirpower  towards  chaftifi; 
thefe  barbarians,  as  our  ufing  vigorous  meafures  in  fuch  cafe 
and  fending  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  will  con' 
tribute  more  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  make  us  refpected  b 
the  Italian  potentates,  as  well  as  to  obtain  juftice  from  the 
piratical  governments;  which  is  fcarce  to  be  expected  fro 
mild  and  temporary  meafures. 
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The  many  alterations,  that  happen  daily  in  the  World,  afford, 
and  will  always  afford,  fuflicient  rcalous  for  exerting  our- 
felves, not  without  hazard  and  expence,  in  favour  of  fome 
or  other  of  our  allies  ;  which,  however,  muff  be  done,  and 
done  with  fpirit  and  chearfulncfs,  if  we  will  remain  a  free, 
a  great,  and  a  reipectable  people.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  to 
maintain  our  character  by  a  felfifll  and  duly  or  by  a  luke- 
warm and  inactive  behaviour;  if  we  rcafon  ever  fo  little  with 
ourfelves,  we  may  be  fatisfied  of  this;  if  wc  eonl'ult  hiltory, 
hidory  will  convince  us  ;  if  we  have  recourfe  to  experience, 
experience  will  read  us  the  fame  lciSture. 
Neither  ought  we  to  confider  what  we  do  as  any  burthen  or 
inconvenience,  firrce  it  arifes  from  the  rank  and  figure  we 
make  in  the  world*,  from  thofc  connections  which  have  been 
the  fruit  of  our  (ignificancy,  and  by  which  that  is  upheld  and 
lecurcd.  In  fhort,  when  we  fuccour  our  neighbours,  Wc 
do  it  from  a  principle  of  jullice  to  ourfelves  ;  wc  flourifh 
chiefly  from  the  commerce  that  wc  have  with  them ;  and, 
having  thus  a  flake  in  their  welfare,  it  is  really  confulting  our 
own  intcred,  when  we  fulfil  thole  prefervativc  engagements 
that  were  entered  into  on  account  of  that  (take;  ami  there- 
fore, in  (lead  of  repining  that  we  arc  obliged  to  it,  we  ought 
to  rejoice  that  it  is  in  our  power,  and  (hew,  by  our  alacrity, 
how  much  it  is  in  our  will. 

Thefe  are  the  general  principles  of  Britifh  policy,  deduced 
from  our  paft  tranfa&ions ;  which,  after  having  been  often 
deliberately  and  lolcmnly  examined  in  the  wifeit  and  greateft 
aflemblies  in  this  nation,  have  received  repeated  as  well  as 
public  fanctions  ;  (6  that,  if  private  men  err  in  adopting  them, 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  cltablifh  other  maxims  which  are 
attended  with  clearer  evidence,  and  fupportcd  by  better  au- 
thority. 

In  order  the  better  to  judge  of  the  true  intercd  of  thefe  king- 
doms in  regard  to  it's  trade,  and  where  the  ballance  really 
lies  with  all  nations,  wc  refer  to  the  articles  BRITAIN,  or 
Great-Britain',  and  British  America,  and  to  fuch 
other  heads  alio  as  arc  there  intimated. 

Remark. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  being  drawn  up  jud  after  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  prognosticating  what  has  fincc 
happened  by  the  Lift  war,  we  think  it  of  fome  utility  to  let 
them  remain  unaltered,  that  poderity  may  the  better  judge 
from  time  to  time  of  the  conduct  of  England  and  France,  and 
other  powers,  towards  each'  other.  And  it  is  obfervable  that, 
,  whatever  we  prejudged  to  be  the  conlcqucnce  of  the 
nv.Uures  taken  by  Fiance  in  North-America,  and  the 
alarms  we  received  there  (boil  after  the.  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  has  come  to  pais  :  and  this  judgment  we  made  was 
formed  from  a  vigilant  attention  to  the  drift  and  tenour  of  their 
whole  conduct.  And  they  mull  acknowledge,  that  it  has  been 
wholly  owing  to  their  reillels  and  inlidious  politics  todiltrcls 
and  injure  this  nation,  that  they  have  at  length  obliged  us  to 
extirpate  them  from  ail  Canada  and  it's  Dependencies, 
and  pollened  ourfelves  of  Cape  Breton,  to  awe  them  for 
the  future  in  this  part  of  the  world.  From  the  lame  principle 
of  future  fecurity  to  the  fouthern  part  of  our  continental  co- 
lonics, we  have  annexed  Florida  to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  obtained  St.  Augurtir.c,  Penlacola,  and  Mobille,  and  the 
freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Mississippi,  by  the  Defi- 
nitive Treaty  of  1763.     Sec  America. 

Of  the  monies  of  England,  both  real  and  imaginary,  with 
relation  to  practical  trade. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  London,  the  metropolis  of  England, 
and  throughout  the  Britifh  dominions,  in  pounds,  (hillings, 
pence,  and  farthings  :  4.  farthings  they  reckon  equal  to  one 
penny,  12  pence  to  a  milling,  and  20  (hillings  to  a  pound. 
The  money  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  that  of  moil  others 
in  Europe,  is  imaginary  as  well  as  real.  By  the  imaginary 
is  meant  all  the  denominations  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  ex- 
prefs  any  fum  of  money,  which  is  not  the  jud  value  of  any 
real  fpecies  of  copper,  filver,  gold,  or  any  other  metal;  as 
a  pound,  a  mark,  an  angel,  a  noble,  &c.  thefe  being  all 
imaginary,  becaufe  there  arc  no  fuch  fpecies  at  this  time  cur- 
rent; a  pound  being  the  value  of  2Cs.  a  mark  13s.  4d.  an 
angel  10s.  a  noble  6s.  8d. — Real  money  is  any  real  fpecies, 
or  pieces  of  money,  current  in  payment  at  a  certain  rate,  as 
a  guinea,  a  crown,  a  (hilling,  &c.  * 

*  We  fhould  not  be  fo  minute  in  thefe  things,  was  it  not  for 
the  futisiaction  of  foreigners,  who  have  encouraged  this 
work  as  mueh  as  our  natives. 

The  copper  monies  current  in  England  are,  a  farthing  and  an 
halfpenny;  two  of  the  former  being  equal  to  one  of  the  latter. 
— The  filver  monies  are,  thofe  valued  at  a  penny,  two-pence, 
three-pence,  four-pence,  fix-pence,  and  twelve-pence,  or 
one  (hilling;  a  piece  at  2s.  6d.  called  half  a  crown,  and  a 
piece  at  5  s.  called  a  crown -piece. — This  filver  coin  is  of  the 
llandard  of  noz.  2dwts.  Troy,  fine,  called  fterling. 
The  gold  coin  is  of  22  carats  fine,  which  is  the  ftandard 
thereof.  The  fpecies  hereof  are,  a  piece  called  a  o-uinea, 
valued  at  21s,  an  half-guinea,  at  10s.  6d.  a  quarter-guinea, 
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valued  at  5s.  3d.  The  quarter-guineas  were  only  coined  in 
the  reign  of  king  George  1.  and  were  fo  few,  that  they  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  but  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 
The  filva  pence,  two- pence,  thrcc-pi  ik.c,  and  groats,  are 
not  fo  uncommon  as  the  quarter-guineas. 

Remark. 

As  there  are  variety  of  ufeful  qucdions  relating  to  the  weight, 
finenefs,  and  valuation  of  gold  and  filver,  which  may  be  le- 
folved  by  knowing  the  proportions  they  bear  to  each  other; 
I  would  refer  the  reader  to  our  articles  of  Bullion,  CoiNj 
Gold,  and  Silver. 

Of  the  weights  of  England,  and  it's  dependencies. 

The  mod  common  ufed  throughout  the  kingdom  are  the  Troy' 
and  the  avoirdupoife  weight.  The  Troy  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows, 24.  grains  r  to  a  penny-weight,  20  penny-weights  r= 
an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  ~  a  pound.  Thefe  weights  arc 
ufed  for  bread,  gold,  filver,  and  medicines. — Eight  pounds 
Troy  is  a  gallon,  1 6 lb.  a  peck,  and  641b.  a  bufhel;  where- 
by weight  and  meafure  are  reduced  into  each  other. 
Wet  meafure  is  alfo  derived  from  this  pound  Troy,  both  on 
land  and  on  (hip- board,  as  alfo  grain  and  corn,  as  before  ; 
for  thefe  12  ounces,  made  into  a  concave  meafure,  is  called 
a  pint;  eight  of  thefe  pints  make  a  gallon  (containing  231 
cubical  inches)  of  wine,  brandy,  cyder,  &c.  according  to 
the  llandard  of  the  Englifh  Exchequer:  whence  is  drawn  the 
excife-meafure  of  all  vendible  cafks :  a  hogfhead  is  to  contain 
63  gallons,  a  tierce  42  gallons,  a  pipe  12b  galions,  and  a  tort 
252  gallons,  and  weighs  18901b.  avoirdupoife,  or  20i61b( 
Troy. 

Of  the  refiners  weights  in  England. 

Thefe  are  dill  apart  of  theTroy,  the  lead  of  which  is  a  blank, 
24  of  which  make  a  pcriot,  20  periots  a  mite,  20  mites  a  grain, 
&c.  and  what  they  denominate  carats  are  the  ,'  part  of  a 
pound,  an  ounce,  or  any  other  weight.  Sec  the  articles 
Allay,  Assay,  Gold,  Silver,  Refining. 

Of  the  jewellers  weights  in  England. 

Thofe  ufed  in  the  weighing  of  jewels,  and  other  precious 
ftones,  are  the  parts  ot  an  ounce  Troy:  they  divide  that 
ounce  into  152  parts,  which  arc  called  carats;  thefe  carats 
arc  again  fubdivided  into  grains,  or  £  quarters,  and  into  'tl 
.'(■>  v->   <T4>  »>:c-  Patts-     Sec  the  article  Diamond. 

Of  the  avoirdupoife  weight. 

In  this  weight  wc  reckon  16  drams  zz  1  ounce,  16  ouncea 
~  1  pound,  28  pounds  —  1  quarter  of  an  hundred  weighty 
or  of  112 lb.  and  20  hundred  weight  =  1  ton  weight. 
This  weight  is  ufed  for  all  grofs  goods,  fuch  as  fugar,  hemp, 
flax,  butter,  cheefe,  &c.  of  which  there  are  three  quintals, 
viz.  (1.)  Of  a  100  lb.  by  which  fugars,  &c.  are  bought  and 
fold  in  the  Englifh  fettlements  in  America.  (2.)  Of  ii2lb. 
by  which  all  grofs  goods  are  weighed  throughout  England. 
(3.)  I20lb.  called  the  dannary  hundred,  by  which  tin,  6cc. 
is  weighed  to  the  king's  farmers.  Wool  is  commonly  bought 
by  the  tod. — 71b.  avoirdupoife  —  1  clove,  141b.  ~  a  (lone, 
281b.  =  a  tod,  i82lb.  =  a  wey,  3641b.  =  a  feck,  4301b.  —  a 
la(l;  i.e.  2  cloves  :=  1  done,  2  done  —  a  tod,  6^-  tods  —  a 
wey,  2  weys  =  1  fack,  and  12  facks  =  a  lad:  but,  when  it 
is  ltapled  or  forted,  it  is  fold  by  the  pack,  containing  6  fcore, 
or  i2olb.     Lead  is  fold  by  the  fodder,  and  a  load  =:  1751b* 

A  fodder  at  London  =:  19'  C.  wt.  "J 

at  Newcadle  —  21  >  H2lb.  to  the  C.  wt. 

i  at  Stockton  =  22  J 

at  Hull  zz  19^  C.  dannary  wt.  of   120  lb.  to 
theC. 

From  this  pound  avoirdupoife,  of  16  ounces,  there  are  formed 
other  weights;  a  done  of  y  lb.  81b.  141b.  i61b.  2olb.  and 
ibmetimes  a  clove  of  71b.  81b.  and  10  lb.  and  fometimes  a 
tod  of  20 hb.  281b.  321b.  &c. 

Raw  fil-k  from  Perfia  and  Turky  is  not  fold  by  this  pound, 
but  a  pound  =:  24  ounces,  Of  jilb. . 

Gun-powder,  1 00  lb.  avoirdupoife  —  a  barrel,  24.  barrels  = 
a  lad.  4 

Of  freighting  of  (hips.  The  term  ton,  ufed  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  iignihes  2COolb.  weight ;  when  it  is  faid  that  a  (hip 
is  fo  many  tons  burden,  it  is  to  be  underdood  that  it  carries 
fo  many  times  2000  lb.  weight. — Thefe  tons,  however,  are 
different,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods. — By  weight 
they  generally  allow  20Colb.  avoirdupoife,  but  for  bulky 
goods  thev  make  fome  abatement  of  the  weight. — By  mea- 
fure there  is  generally  allowed  to  the  ton  two  pipes  or  butts 
of  wine,  fo  many  pieces  of  brandy,  fo  many  barrels  of  her- 
rings, fo  many  butts  of  oil,  &c.  for  barrelled  goods,  and 
fometimes  by  the  C.  wt. — But  for  bale  goods,  boxes,- and 
cafes,  &c.  they  generally  reckon  40  cubical  feet  to  the  ton. 
In  Holland  and  the  northern  countries  they  reckon  their 
freight  by  lads,  which  are  two  Englifh  tons,  or  40Colb. 
weight;  and  all  contracts  are  made  at  fo  much  per  lad. 

Meafure  s 
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Meafure.-.  for  linen,  filk,  woollen,  &c. 
Thofe  molt  in  ufe  throughout  the  kingdom  of  England  arc 
of  three  kinds,  viz.  (i.)  The  yard,  which  contains  16  nails, 
or  36  inches ;  and  by  this  yard  all  forts  of  woollen  cloths, 
wrought  iilks,  many  kinds  of  linens,  tape,  &c.  are  meafured 
and  fold.  (2.)  The  Englilh  ell,  containing  20  naiis,  or 
45  inches;  and  this  is  of  ufe  chiefly  in  meafuring  thofe  linens 
Called  Hollands.  (3.)  The  Flemifh  ell,  for  meafuring  tape- 
ftry,  containing  12  nails,  or  27  inches. 

Of  fuel. 

Thefe,  according  to  the  ftatute,  are  coals  and  wood. — Of 
coals,  36  hufhels  z=  1  chaldron,  and,  on  fhipboard,  21  chal- 
dron zz  to  a  fcore,  and  112  lb.  avoirdupoife  zz  an  hundred 
weight,  8  chaldron  at  Newcaftle  zz  about  15  at  London. 
Wood  fuel  is  affized  into  fhids,  billets,  faggots,  fall  wood, 
and  cord  wood.  A  fhid  is  to  be  4  feet  long,  and,  according 
as  they  are  marked  and  notched,  their  proportion  muft  be  in 
the  girth;  viz.  if  they  have  but  one  notch,  they  muft  be  16 
inches  in  the  girth;  if  2  notches,  23  inches;  if  3  notches, 
28  inches  ;  if  4  notches,  33  inches ;  and,  if  5  notches,  38 
inches  about. — Billets  are  to  be  3  feet  long,  of  which  there 
fhould  be  three  forts,  viz.  a  fmgle,  a  cafk,  and  a  cafk  of  two; 
the  firft  is  7  inches,  the  fecond  10  inches,  and  the  third  14 
inches  about:  they  are  fold  by  the  hundred  or  five  fcore. — 
Faggots  are  to  be  3  feet  long,  and  at  the  band  24  inches 
about,  befides  the  knot :  of  fuch  faggots  50  go  to  the  load. 
— Bavins  and  fpraywood  are  fold  by  the  hundred,  which  are 
accounted  a  load. — Cord-wood  is  the  bigger  fort  of  fire- 
wood, and  it  is  meafured  by  a  cord  or  line,  whereof  there 
arc  two  mcafures ;  that  of  14  feet  in  length,  3  feet  in  breadth, 
and  3  feet  in  height. — The  other  is  8  feet  in  length,  4  feet 
in  height,  and  4  in  breadth. 

Of  corn  meafure. 
The  p-allon   is  found,  by  the  ftatutes  of  England,  to  hold  8 
pints,  and  to  weigh  8  pounds  Troy. 

or  pints,  or  S3  2  gallons. 

—  8 

—  16 

—  3* 

—  64 

—  384 

—  640 

However,  a  ton  of  wheat  in  London  commonly  weighs, 
avoirdupoife  weight,  between  2200  and  25001b. — Of  rye, 
between  2100  and  22401b. — Of  barley,  between  1709  and 
1800  lb.  Corn  is  ufually  fold  in  England  by  the  quarter  : 
5  quarters  are  commonly  reckoned  to  a  ton  in  freight:  accord- 
ing to  the  above  Troy  weight,  a  ton  of  corn  weighs  24001b. 
avoirdupoife  weight. 

Of  fait  meafure. 

Salt  is  fold  from  the  pits  by  weight,  reckoning  71b.  avoir- 
dupoife to  a  gallon,  56  lb.   to  the  bufhel,  and  42  bufhels  to 
7 


2  gallons    —   a  peck 

• — 

16  lb. 

or 

4  pecks   ~   a  bufhel 
2  bufhels  zz  a  ftrike 



64, 
128, 

or 
or 

2  ftrikes  zz  a  coomb 

zz 

256, 

or 

2  coombs  zz  a  quarter 

— 

512. 

or 

6  quarters  —  a  wey 

— 

3072, 

or 

10  quarters   zz   a  laft 

— 

5120, 

or 

the  ton  for  freight 
weight  is  1  quarter. 
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5  bufhels  is  one  fack,  and  4  hundred      ( 


Lons  meafure. 


For  timber,  horfes,  &c.  3  barley-corns  zz  1  inch,  4  inches 
is  one  hand  horfe-meafure,  12  inches  is  1  foot,  5  feet  a  geo- 
metrical pace,  6  feet  a  fathom,  and  ib\  feet  a  pole,  or  perch; 
40  poles  a  furlong,  8  furlongs  are  1  mile,  ftatute  meafure. 
The  pole,  or  perch,  differs  from  the  above  meafure  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Land  Meafure.  Nine  fquare  feet  is  one  fquare  yard,  272  fquare 
feet  is  one  fquare  pole,  or  perch,  40  fquare  poles  is  one 
fquare  rood,  and  4  fquare  rood  is  1  fquare  acre,  and  640  fquare 
acres  is  one  fquare  mile,  according  to  the  ftatute  meafure  of 
this  kingdom. 

Of  ale  and  beer  meafure. 

2  Pints  s=  1  quart,  4  quarts  zz  1  gallon,  to  contain  282  cu- 
bical inches,  and  holds  10  pounds  3  ounces  avoirdupoife 
weight,  of  rainwater;  8  gallons  zz  1  firkin  of  ale,  2  firkins 
zz  1  kilderkin,  2  kilderkins  ~  1  barrel,  12  barrels  zz  1  laft. 
Of  beer,  9  gallons  =  1  firkin,  2  fuch  firkins  z=  1  kilderkin, 
2  kilderkins  zz  1  barrel,  ii  barrel  —  1  hogfhead,  2  hogfheads 
zz  1  pipe,  or  butt,  and  2  pipes,  or  butts  zz  1  ton. 

Of  wine,  brandy,  cyder,  &c.  meafure. 

2  Pints  zz  1  quart,  2  quarts  zz  1  pottle,  2  pottles  zz  1  gallon, 
containing  231  cubical  inches,  and  holds  8  pounds,  1  ounce^ 
4  drachms,  avoirdupoife  weight,  of  rainwater;  18  gallons 
zz  1  ftatute  rundlet,  42  gallons  —  1  tierce,  i±  tierce,  or  63 
gallons  zz  1  hogfhead,  84  gallons  ~  1  puncheon,  126  gal- 
lons, or  2  hogfheads  —  1  pipe,  or  butt,  and  4  hogfheads,  or 
2  pipes,  or  252  gallons  —  1  ton  of  wine,  brandy,  cyder, 
vinegar,  &c.  according  to  ftatute  meafure. 

A  veffel  that  holds  50  lb.  weight  of  rain  water, 
will  hold     - 


53 

of  river  water, 

45 

of  butter  or  oil, 

39 

of  linfeed-oil, 

35 

850 

of  honey, 

of  quickfilver. 

Of  oil. 

The  cuftom  of  London,  in  regard  to  many  commodities,  dis- 
agrees in  their  meafures  from  the  ftatute;  as,  in  oil,  236  gal- 
lons, by  merchants  called  the  civil  gauge,  is  commonly  fold 
for  the  ton,  and  not  252  gallons,  as  before  mentioned.— 
Eels  25  zz  a  ftrike,  and  10  ftrikes  —  a  barrel. — Of  herrings, 
120  zz  an  hundred,  and  1200  zz  a  barrel,  12  barrels  zz  a  laft. 
— Furs,  fletcher,  greys,  gennets,  mortars,  mucks,  and  fable 
fkins,  40  fkins  make  a  timber,  and  fome  other  fkins  5  fcore 
to  the  hundred. — Paper,  24  fheets  —  1  quire,  20  quires  zz  a 
ream,  and  10  ream  zz  1  bale. — Parchment,  12  fkins  zz  a  do- 
zen, and  5  dozen  =  1  roll. 
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An  example  of  the  reduction  of  tlie  weights  of  fcveral  coun- 
tries, when  compared  together,  into  thofe  of  any  particu- 
lar country. 

Suppofe  joolb.  of  Amfterdam  be  ccpi.il  to  ioolb.  of  Paris, 
ioolb.  of  Paris  to  be  1501b.  in  Genoa,  ioolb.  of  Genoa 
to  be  70 lb.  in  Leipftc,  ioolb.  of  Leipfic  to  be  160 lb.  in 
Milan.  Quaere,  How  many  pounds  of  Milan  will  5481b. 
of  Amfterdam  weigh  ? 

That  the  reader  may  be  grounded  in  the  reafon  and  founda- 
tion of  the  eoncife  rule  or  equation,  which  we  (hall  make  ufe 
of  in  order  to  obtain  the  folution  of  this  queftion;  he  is  de- 
fired  to  turn  to  the  article  Arbitration  of  Exchanges, 
where  he  will  find  the  fame  applied  to  the  foreign  monies  of 
particular  countries,  which  will  fcrve  equally  for  the  ex- 
planation of  what  follows. 

The  queftion  equated  according  to  the  univcrfal  rule  there 
given  and  explained,  of  conjunction. 

Antecedents.  Confequcnts. 

^pptb.  of  Amfterdam  3=  /pp  lb.  Paris, 

rpplb.  of  Paris  =  /jfp'lb.  Genoa. 

(Tp'p'lb.  of  Genoa  —     ^plb.  Leipficlc. 

/p'o'lb.  of  LeiplicJc  =  ^plb.  Milan. 

i  3 

5  t 

5       x  2  16 

Ergo  3  *  2  *  7    x  ^g  —   Q20lb.  L.  anfwer  of  Milan  — 

25  25 

548  lb.  of  Amfterdam. 

Remarks. 

We  call  this  rule  that  of  conjunction,  becaufe  it  joins  to- 
gether fcveral  rules  of  three  into  one;  by  which,  and  by  the 
relation  that  fcveral  antecedents  have  to  their  confequents, 
the  proportion  between  the  hrft  antecedent  and  the  laft  con- 
fequent  is  discovered,  as  well  as  the  proportions  between  the 
others  in  their  fcveral  re  (peers. 

(i.)  To  difpofe  this  rule  right,  the  antecedents  muft  be 
ranged  in  the  left-hand  column,  and  the  confequcnts  in  the 
right-hand  one. 

(2.)  The  firfl  antecedent,  and  the  laft  confequent,  whofe 
antecedent  is  fought,  muft  be  of  the  like  fpecies  :  fo  muft  the 
fecond  confequent  and  the  third  antecedent;  which  order 
muft  be  continued  throughout  the  rule. 
(3.)  The  terms  being  thus  difpofed,  you  find  a  divifor  and 
a  dividend. 

(4.)  Multiply  all  the  antecedents,  in  a  continued  multipli- 
cation by  one  another,  and  the  laft  product  will  be  the  ge- 
neral divifor.     And, 

(5.)  Multiply,  in  the  fame  manner,  all  the  confequents, 
and  the  laft  product  will  be  the  dividend. — And,  dividing 
the  one  by  the  other,  the  quotient  will  give  you  the  ante- 
cedent required  by  the  queftion. 

This  rule  may  be  fo  abridged,  as  to  give  the  arithmetician 
but  very  little  trouble,  in  comparifon  to  that  which  he  muft 
have,  provided  he  multiplies  all  the  whole  numbers  (and 
alio  their  fractions,  when  the  cafe  contains  them)  on  both 
fides  of  the  equation. 

To  exemplify  fuch  abridgment  by  the  preceding  example. 
According  to  the  axioms  laid  down  under  the  article  Arbi- 
tration of  Exchanges,  equal  quantities,  divided  by 
equal  quantities,  their  products  are  equal,  and  in  the  fame 
proportion. — In  the  example  before  us,  the  two  ioo's  on  both 
fides  cancel  each  other,  and  let  the  laft  cypher  of  the  three 
remaining  antecedents  be  cancelled,  viz.  ioolb.  of  Paris, 
ioolb.  of  Genoa,  and  ioolb.  of  Leipfick,  which  is  dividing 
them  by  io;  and,  to  prefcrve  the  equality  on  the  fide  of  the 
confequents,  cancel  alio  the  laft  cyphers  of  1501b.  of  Genoa, 
^olb.  of  Leipfick,  and  i6olb.of  Milan. — After  which,  di- 
vide one  of  the  remaining  io's  on  the  antecedent  fide  by  5, 
and  the  15  on  the  confequent  fide  by  5,  and  the  quotients  will 
be  2  on  the  fide  of  the  antecedents,  and  3  on  that  of  the 
confequcnts. — Then  divide  the  2  on  the  left  fide  by  2,  and 
16  by  2  on  the  right  fide.  Then  divide  one  of  the  remain- 
ing io's  on  the  antecedent  fide,  and  the  8  on  the  confequent 
fide  again  by  2,  and  the  quotients  will  be  5  and  4;  which 
being  again  repeated  for  the  remaining  10,  and  4  on  both 
fides,  leaves  another  5  on  the  antecedent  fide,  and  2  on  the 
confequent  one. — And  there  being  no  further  room  for  comr- 
mon  divifions,  by  reafon  of  the  odd  numbers  5  and  5  on  the 
one  fide,  and  7  and  3  on  the  other,  the  operation  is  abbre- 
viated, as  far  as  it  will  admit  of;  and  the  anfwer  is  as  befere 
fhewn,    viz.    3x2  =  6x7=  42  x  548  =  23016,  which 

16 
being  divided  by  5  and  5,  or  25,  the  quotient  is  920  — , 

25 
the  true  anfwer. 

An  example  with  regard  to  Measures. 

Suppofe  a  merchant  of  Hamburgh,  not  knowing  the  propor- 
tion between  the  ell  of  that  place  and  the  yard  of  London, 
and  having  orders  to  procure  81  yards  of  cloth,  of  which  7 
ells  of  Hamburgh  muft  be  had  for  3I.  fterling:  how  fhall  he 
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difcover  how  many  pounds  fterling  the  81  yards  will  amount 
to,  only  by  knowing  that  7  ells  of  France  make  9  yaids  <A 
London,  and  that  7  ells  of  Holland  make  4  ells  of  France, 

and  that  1  ell  of  Holland  makes  t  —ell  of  Hamburgh. 

Difpofition  of  the  terms. 
Antecedents.  Confequents. 

If    gf  yards  Englifh  =  jf  ells  of  Paris, 

2.     ,f  ells  of  Paris  —  7  ells  of  Amfterdam, 

/  ell  of  Amfterdam    =  ,t  A.  Hamburgh,   6     3 

$Ziti  ells  of  Hamburgh  =r  3].  fterling, 
How  many  pounds  fterling  are  ^r  yards  Englifh? 

9 

So  that  5  x  2  is  the  divifor,  and  2JU.LXLZ   —   56I.   14s. 

10 
fterling,  the  anfwer. 

The  general  rule. 

In  the  firft  place,  reduce  the  two  terms,  i_L   ell,  and  yells 

of  Hamburgh,  into  the  denomination  of  the  fraction,  to 
have  6  in  the  confequent,  which  fet  down  on  the  right  fide, 
and  35  in  the  antecedent,  which   fet  down  on  the  left  fide  ; 

after  which,  cancel  the  1  i_  and  the  7  ells  of  Hamburgh.     It 

is  a  general  rule,  that  when  there  is  a  fraction  cither  in  the 
antecedent  or  the  confequent  column,  both  the  terms  that 
accompany  the  fraction,  and  the  other  that  is  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  mult  be  reduced  into  the  denominations  of  the  frac- 
tion. 

Begin  the  abbreviation  of    the   terms   by  the  multiple   81, 
which  contains  9  times  the  antecedent  9,  and  cancel  the  81 
and  the  9,  letting  down  9  on  the  right  of  the  81. 
And,    feeing    35   contains    5  times   the  confequent  7  ells  of 
Paris,  cancel  the  35  and  the  7,  and  fet  down  5  on  the  left 

f  35- 

Then  take  half  of  the  antecedent  4,  and  of  the  confequent  6, 
and,  cancelling  them,  let  down  2  on  the  left  of  4,  and  3 
on  the  right  of  6. 

Tii  11  hiuiin ;.,  at  the  fide  of  the  antecedent,  2,  I  and  5, 
which  are  nor.  cancelled,  multiply  them  by  each  other,  to 
have  in  that  laft  product  the  divifor  10. 

And,  finding  at  the  fide  of  the  confequents  7,  3,  3,  9,  that 
arc  not  cancelled,  multiply  them  into  each  other,  to  have  in 
the  laft  product  the  dividend. — Then  dividing,  you  will  have 
in  the  quotient  56I.  14s.  fterling,  which  is  the  folution  of 
the  queftion. 

The  proof  of  this  rule  of  conjunction  may  be  reduced  from 
what  has  been  laid  under  the  article  Arbitration  of  Ex- 
changes. 

Of  the  exchanges  of  England  with  other  the  principal 
places  of  Europe,  and  their  method  of  computation. 

England,  or  London,  exchanges  in  Holland  (i.  e.  on  Am- 
fterdam and  Rotterdam)  at  fo  many  fchellings  and  groots 
Flemilh  per  pound  fterling. 

One  pound  Flemifh  is  20  fchellings  Flemifh,  or  6  guilders; 
I  fchelling  Flemifh  is  12  groots  Flemifh,  or  6  (livers  ;  1 
groct  Flemifh  is  I  ttiver,  or  8  pennings. 
Books  of  accounts  are  kept  in  Holland  fonictimes  in  pounds, 
fchellings,  and  groots  Flemifh,  but  more  commonly  in  guil- 
ders, or  florins,  (livers,  and  pennings;  16  pennings  =  1  (li- 
ver, 20  (livers  =  1  guilder,  or  florin,  and  40  groots  =  1 
guilder. 

If  London  draws  on  or  remits  to  Amfterdam,  1.  852  :  12  :  6 
fterling,  at  34  fch.  4  \  groots  Flemifh,  per  pound  fterling, 
how  many  guilders,  (livers,  and  pennings,  muft  be  paid  or 
received  in  bank  money  in  Amfterdam? 

Case    I. 

*.     1.         s.       d.  fch.  grts. 

852  :   12  :   6  fterling,    at  34  :  4  -i 
825  12 

412 

2 

half  groots  825   =  1 1.  fterling, 


guilders  8792  :  -§-§  =  27  groots  7=13  ftiv.  12  pen.  -5  of  the 
half  groot  =  2v  pennings,  which  makes  the  total  8792  guil. 
13  ftiv.   14  pen.  \  bank  money. 

Instruction. 

Reduce  the  price  of  exchange  into  half  groots,.  which,  being 
multiplied  by  the  pound  fterling,  gives  the  half  groots  there- 
in contained;  and,  for  the   i2~s  6d.  take  10 s.   as  the  half 

of 


4260 

1 704 

s. 

d. 

6816 

10 

— 

t  412  : 

JL    — 

2      

2 

:  6  = 

t  I03  : 

I 

s 

8|o] 

7c34Il5 

•     5 
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of  825,  and  2s.  6d.  as  the  fourth  of  that  quotient :  add  the 
whole  together,  and  the  fum  total  is  the  half  Flemifli  groots 
contained  in  the  fterlihg  money;  which  being  divided  by  80 
(the  half  groots  in  a  guilder)  produces  the  anlwer  in  guilders. 
The  55  half  groots  —  27 1  whole  groots  rr:  13  {livers  and 
12  pennings;  the  -|  of  the  half  groot  ~  2  penning  7,  as 
above,  which  make  8792  guilders,  13  (livers,  14  pennings  £, 
Dutch  bank  money  of  Amsterdam. 

Case  I.  reverted. 

guild,  iliv.  pen.  fliv.  pen. 

8792  :  13  :  147  Amft.  at  34  :  4^  per  1.  fieri,  how 
40  12  [much  derling? 


351700 

8 

groots 

412  groots 
8 

2813662 

pennings 

3300  pennings 

0 

half  pen 
[12s. 

852I. 
6d.  fieri 

2 

-J56273125 
528  .  . 

6600  half  penn 
ing,  the  proof. 

•347 

33° 

•  »73 

132 

•4I25 

20 

—   lis. 

825I0O 

66 

165 

132 

33  =  6d- 

Instruction. 

Reduce  both  the  fum  of  Dutch  money,  and  the  price  of  ex- 
change, which  is  in  Dutch  money  alio,  into  one  denomina- 
tion, and  divide  the  fum  by  the  price,  and  you  have  the  an- 
fwer  in  pounds  fterling;  and,  for  the  remainder,  multiply 
by  the  fubdenomination  of  the  pound  llerling  (20  and  12) 
and  you  have  the  fhillings  and  pence  equivalent  to  the  frac- 
tion. 

In  the  preceding  cafe,  the  guilders  are  reduced  into  groots  by 
multiplying  by  40,  and,  for  the  13  (livers,  you  take  in  26 
groots ;  8  pennings  making  a  groot,  you  multiply  by  8,  and 
take  in  the  14  pennings  :  there  being  alfo  an  half  penning, 
makes  it  neceffary  to  reduce  the  produce  into  half  pennings, 
and  take  in  the  half. 

The  price  of  exchange  likewife,  being  multiplied  by  12  and 
8,  reduces  that  into  half  pennings,  and,  dividing  the  half 
pennings  in  the  whole  fum  by  thofe  contained  in  one  pound 
llerling,  mull  necefTarily  give  the  number  of  pounds  as  be- 
fore. 

Case   I. 
Exemplified  by  another  method  of  operation,  thus  : 
1.         s.       d.  Iliv.  pen. 

6  llerling,  at  34  :  4  £ 

6 

206  Iliv.  4  pen.  rr 
il.  llerling. 


852  : 
206  : 

12  : 

4t 

5112 

pen.               17040 
4          =t       213 

jos.       =  f       103  : 
2S.  6d.  zp.%         25   : 

2 
12  f 

{livers  2  (0)17  ^85)3 

H  v 

guilds  rs  8792  :    13  :   14  *  bank  money  of  Amflerdam. 

Instruction. 
A  fchelling  Flemilh  being  6  (livers,  and  2  grots  ~  1  lliver, 
you  multiply  the  34  by  6,  and,  for  the  4  groots,  take  in  2 
(livers :  and,  as  1  lliver  ~  16  pennings,  and  2  groots  =:  1 
lHver,  fo  half  of  a  groot  =  4  pennings:  therefore,  multiply 
the  fum  of  pounds  llerling  by  the  (livers  and  pennings  in  1 1. 
and  the  produce  gives  the  (livers  and  pennings  in  the  whole 
fum  of  pounds;  and,  for  the  12s.  6d.  take  the  half  of  the 
(Hvers  and  pennings  in  1 1.  and,  for  the  2s.  6d.  take  the  fourth 
of  that  product:  add  the  whole  together,  and  you  have  the 
2nfwer  in  (livers,  which  being  divided  by  20  (the  (livers  in 
a  guilder)  the  anfwer  is  produced  in  guilders,  (livers,  and 
pennings  of  Amllerdam. 

Case   II. 
To   convert  the  bank   money   of  Amflerdam   into   current 
money,  the  agio  being  at  4  A  per  cent,  as  it  lately  was  at 
Amflerdam. 

The  agio  is  the  difference,  or  advanced  price,  between  the 
bank  and  current  money  of  Holland  :  i.  e.  to  fay,  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  J04  guilders  |,  current  money,  is  liippofed  equal 
to  100  guilders  bank  money  :  quaere,  how  much  current 
money  will  guild.  8792  :  13:4V  bank  money  of  Amllerdam 
make,  agio  at  4  &  ? 

The  queflion,  dated  according  to  the  rule  of  proportion, 
runs  thus; 
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As  ico  guilders  bank  money  is  to  104  guilders  1  current:  Co 
is  8792  :  13  :  4  j  bank  given  to  the  required  current  monem 
But  as  this  may  be  greatly  abridged  by  the  common  rule  for 
computing  the  rate  of  exchange  upon  money,  it  is  needk-fs  to 
(hew  the  tedious  method  by  the  ordinary  rule  of  proportion. 


guild. 
8792 


fliv. 
l3 


•f  — 
v  — 


35170  :  13 
t  2198   :      3 

V      i_099_: 1 

i|oo)384|67  :   18 
20 

16 


pen. 

4' 

2 

St 

ioi 


zuild. 


8792 
384 


349 
58 


13 
l3 


bank  money  9)29 
agio  8 


guild.  9177   :     6  :   14  current  money  2137 

To  reduce  which  again  into  bank,  fay,  by  the  rule  of  pro- 
portion, as  104  guilders  f ,  current  money,  is  to  100  guilders 
banco:  fo  is  guilders  9177  :  6  :  14,  current  money,  to 
guilders  8792  :  13  :  47  banco. 

Ufance  in  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange,  at  Amflerdam,  is 
not  reckoned  there  as  in  many  other  places,  either  precifely 
30  days,  or  31,  or  28,  or  29;  but  their  ufance  is  drawn  on 
a  certain  day,  and  is  payable  the  fame  day  in  the  paying 
month,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  intervening  days. 
They  generally  allow  fix  days  of  grace. 
For  more  matter,  In  regard  to  the  exchange  of  the  United 
Provinces,  fee  the  article  of  Holland,  where,  under  the 
city  of  Amflerdam,  we  fhall  treat  more  largely  of  this  mat- 
ter. 

Case    III. 

England  exchanges  on  Antwerp  for  fchellings  and  groots 
Flemifli  per  pound  flerling. 

Suppofe  482L  18  s.  flerling  to  be  reduced  into  Flemifh 
pounds,  at  35  divers  10  pennings,  near  the  prefent  price  of 
exchange,  how  much  Flemifh  money  will  it  make? 


pen. 
10  per  pound  fterl. 


1. 

482 

35 

2410 
Flemifh     1446 
6d.  =  \     241 

4d.  ==  ~     160  : 

s.               div 
18  der.  at  35 
10 

d. 
8 

10s.  fieri.  =  v       17  : 

8s.           -  4        7  . 

7  = 

11 
2 

2 

1730(3  :   11 


1.  865  :  ; 
20 

*73°3 
12 


11   Flemifh.  —  Reduce  the  fame  to 
[derling,  at  the  like  exchange. 


di 


4310)2076417(482   : 
I72-- 

.  356  the  proof 
344 


[8  derli 


Jg»  at  35 
12 


pen. 
10 


43° 


.124 
86 

387 
20 

43l°)774lo(i8 
43 
344 
344 

This  is  fo  plain  and  familiar,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge] 
For  more  matter,  in  regard  to  practical  mercantile  concerns] 
fee  the  article  Netherlands;  fee  alio  Austrian  Ne{ 
therlands. 

Case    IV. 

England,  or  London,  exchanges  on  Hamburgh,  as  on-Hol 
land  and  Antwerp,  from  32  to  35  fchellings  and  groots  Fie 
mifh  per  pound  llerling. 

Books  of  accounts  are  kept  in  marks,  fchellings,  and  penc 
lubs;  and  by  fomc  in  rixdollars,  fchellings,  and  pence;  am 
by  others  in  pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence  Flemifh.     A  mar 
=  16  fchellings  lubs,   1  fchelling  r=  12  pence,   1  rixdollar : 
3  marks,  or  48  fchellings  lubs.     A  pound   Flemifh  zr  7 
marks,  or  2  f  rixdollars  ;   1  fhilling  Flemifh  =  6  fhillin 
lubs,  and  the  pound  Flemifh  zr  120  fhillings'lubs,  and  th' 
rixdollar  zz  8  fchellings  Flemifli. 

If  Hamburgh  draws  Flemifh  money  on  London,  the  opera 
tion  is  performed  as  under  the  cafe  of  Antwerp. 

<;  Bu 
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But  fuppofe  Hamburgh  draws  upon  London  for  41 17  marks, 
5  lois  lubs,  at    ■  ;         ■  exchange,   what  mull:  be  paid  for  this 
fraught  in  London  ? 
marks. 

5,        -        at 


4117 

16 


33  :  10 
!    (Kit.  lubs.  =  1  fchel.  Flcm.  and 

203)05877  fhil.  lubs.        203  ihil.  lubs.      [2  groots  3:  1  fhil. 
gives  1.  324  :  10:44  fterling. 

INSTRUCTION. 
Let  the  fum  and  the  price  be  reduced  into  the  fame  denomi- 
nation, and  the  former  divided  by  the  latter,  and  the  fractions 
of  a  pound  reduced  as  before,   in  cafe  the  firft. 

CASE    IV.    reverfed. 
1.  324  :  10  :  4  fterling,  at  33  :  10,  how  much  mark  money 
of  Hamburgh  ? 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  price  of  exchange  into  fchcllings  lubs,  as  before; 
multiply  by  the  fame,  and  take  your  aliquot  parts,  as  directed 
in  the  other  cafe,  and  divide  the  fum  total  by  16,  to  reduce 
the  fame  into  marks. — For  the  remaining  fraction,  reduce  it 
into  the  fubd'. nominations  of  the  mark. 

In  regard  to  what  other  practical  matters  arc  requifitc,  with 
relation  to  the  mercantile  affairs  of  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  fee 
the  article  LdWer  Saxony,  Hamburgh  being  in  that  circle 
of  the  empire  of  Germany. 

CASE     V. 
Enghmd  exchanges  with  France  on  the  crown  of  three  livrcs 
Tournois,  or  60  Ibis  French,  and  gives  pence  fterling,  more 
or  lefs,  for  this  exchange  crown. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  France  in  livrcs,  fols,  and  deniers, 
reckoning  12  deniers  to  the  fol,  and  20  fols  to  one  livre,  or 
franc. 

Suppofe  Paris  owes  to  London  4186  livrcs,  7  fols,  5  deniers, 
and  remits  the  fame  i'v.^n  to  London  at  31  {  fterling  per  crown. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Divide  the  livres,  fols,  and  deniers  Tournois,  by  3  through- 
out, and  that  will  reduce  thein  into  French  exchange  crowns. 
Then  multiply  the  crowns  by  the  pence  fterling,  and  take  the 
aliquo  parts  for  the  fractional  parts,  according  to  the  fubde- 
nominauon  of  the  integers,  as  in  the  foregoing  cafes,  and  you 
will  have  the  anfwer  in  pence  iterling,  which  reduce  into 
pounds,  &c. 

The  reverfe  of  this  is  fo  eafy,  that  it  is  nccdlefs  to  add  more 
than  to  obfervc,  that,  when  you  are  to  reduce  fterling  money 
into  French  exchange  crowns,  reduce  the  fum  given  and 
price  of  exchange  into  the  like  denomination,  and  divide  the 
one  by  the  other  ;  and,  for  any  fractional  parts  that  may  re- 
main, proceed  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  according  to  the 
fubdenomi  nation  of  your  integer. 

If  you  would  have  French  livres  Tournois,  inftead  of  French 
exchange  crowns,  you  are  only  to  multiply  the  crowns,  fols, 
and  deniers,  by  3  throughout,  and  the  product  will  be  livres, 
fols,  and  deniers. 

For  further  matter  relating  to  the  exchange,  and  other  prac- 
tical mercantile  concerns  of  France,  fee  the  general  article 
France. 

CASE     VI. 

England  exchanges  with  Spain  upon  the  piaftre,  or  dollar  of 
%  for  an  uncertain  number  of  pence  fterling. 
They  keep  their  accounts  after  divers  manners,  in  different 
provinces  and  cities,  all  which  would  be  too  prolix  to  fhew 
under  this  general  article  of  England  ;  where  we  intend 
no  more  than  to  fhew  the  ordinary  method  of  computing  the 
exchange  between  us  and  Spain  ;  but,  under  the  general  ar- 
ticle of  Spain,  we  (hall  be  very  full  and  circumftantial  in 
regard  hereunto. 

In  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and  all  the  Spanifh  places  of 
trade  in  the  Streights,  Mediterranean,  Africa,  and  the  Weft- 
Indies,  the  Spaniards  keep  their  accounts  chiefly  in  piaftres, 
or  dollars,  rials,  half-rials,  and  quartiles,  reckoning  i6quar- 
tiles  to  a  rial,  and  8  rials  to  a  dollar  ;  or  in  dollars,  rials, 
and  maravedies,  reckoning  34  maravedies  to  a  rial,  and  8  rials 
to  the  dollar. — The  old  piaftre  is  valued  at  8,  the  new  at  10 
rials  of  plate. 

Suppofe  Cadiz  remits  to  London  3537  dollars,  6  rialsr  at  404 
per  dollar,  what  will  this  remittance  amount  to  in  England  ? 
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3537  : 

40 


7 

.3 

rials 

2  =  i 


141480 

3°94  i 
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12)144.605 
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1.  602  :  10  :  5  I  fterling. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Multiply  the  dollars  by  40 ;    for  the  \  multiply  by  7,  cancel 
Vol.  L 


the  product,  and  divide  by  8  ;  for  the  6  rials,  take  4  the  half^ 
and  2  the  half  of  that  product  :  add  the  whole,  it  gives  pence 
fterling,    which  reduce  to  pounds. 

The  I-  may  be  taken  by  4,  the  half,  2*-  the  half  of  that,  and 
1,  the  half  of  ?.. 

The  reverfe  of  this  is  fo  intelligible,  that  we  fhall  not  trouble 
our  readers  with  what  is  conceived  fuperfluous,  and  may  be 
rcafonably  thought  only  to  fpin  out  the  quantity,  rather  than 
to  confult  the  quality  of  our  matter. 

If  Spain  be  indebted  to  London  in  maravedies,  you  muft  re- 
duce them  to  dollars,  by  dividing  them  by  272,  and  proceed 
as  before. 

As  8  rials  make  this  dollar,  and  34  maravedies  make  a  piece 
of  eight,  34  x  8  —  272. 

CASE     VII. 

England  exchanges  on  Leghorn  for  the  dollars  of  6  livres, 
and  gives  pence  fterling,  more  or  lefs,  for  the  fame.  They 
reckon  12  deniers  to  the  fol,  and  20  fols  to  the  dollar. 
As  thofc  who  have  digefted  the  cafes  foregoing  can  ftand  in 
need  of  no  information  to  reduce  Leghorn  money  into  fter- 
ling, nor  fterling  into  Leghorn  money,  we  fhall  not  dwell 
any  longer  upon  this  fubject. 

CASE     VIII. 

England  exchanges  on  Genoa  for  the  piaftre  of  5  livres,  for 
pence  fterling,  more  or  lefs  :  fo  that  to  reduce  livres  into 
piaftres,  or  piaftres  into  livres,  muft  be  mighty  eafy  to  thofe 
who  undcrftand  common  arithmetic,  and  what  we  have  al- 
ready obfervtd  j  alfo,  to  reduce  thefe  dollars  into  fterling, 
and  that  again  into  thofe  dollars,  or  livres,  cannot  but  be 
equally  familiar.  They  keep  their  accounts  in  livres,  fols, 
and  deniers,  by  12  and  20,  or  in  dollars  of  100  fols. 
Under  the  article  Genoa  we  fhall  confider  what  elle  may  be 
necelTary. 

CASE     IX. 

England  exchanges  on  Venice  upon  the  ducat  of  24  grains,  or 
grofs  banco,  for  pence  fterling,  more  or  lefs. 
They  keep  their  accounts  in  livres,  fols,  and  deniers  current, 
and  reckon  12  deniers  to  the  fol,  and  20  fols  to  a  livre. 
The  bank  and  bankers  keep  their  accounts  in  livres,  fols,  and 
groffes,  reckoning  12  grofs  to  a  fol,  20  fols  to  a  livre,  and 
the  livre  at  10  ducats  bank,  or  12  ducats  current. — The  du- 
cat bank  is  valued  at  6  livres  4  fols,  or  124  fols  current,  or 
24  groiles. — The  current  money  is  what  is  ufually  bargained 
for  in  the  buying  of  merchandizes,  and  is  20  per  cent,  worfe 
than  bank. 

To  multiply  examples  of  converting  ducats  of  Venice,  when 
you  know  their  fubdenominations,  into  fterling,  or  fterling 
into  them,  is  needlefs,  we  apprehend.  See  the  article 
Venice. 

CASE     X. 

England  exchanges  with  Portugal  on  the  milrea,   and  gives 

pence,  more  or  lefs,  for  the  fame. 

Throughout  this  kingdom  in  general  they  keep  their  accounts 

in  milreas  and  reas,  accounting  1000  reas  to  a  milrea;    and 

feparating  the  milreas  from  the  reas  thus,  976CD859J   which 

fignifies  976  milreas,  and  859  reas. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed  that  Lifbon,  or  Oporto,  which  are  the 

principal  places  of  exchange,  remits  to  London  4366  milreas, 

183  reas,  at  5s.  5d.  *  exchange,  how  much  Iterling  muft 

be  paid  in  London  for  this  remittance? 

4366  CD  183 


5d. 

s 

—  i 

4- 

—  I 

—  I  X 

—  ft 

1. 

fwer, 

1091  cd  54575 
90  CD  9621625 
II  CD  3702703 

fterlii 

II93,      8781828 
20 
17.5636560 
12 

Ar 

6.763872O 

4~ 
3.0554880 
1.  1193  :   1.7   :  6| 

^£ 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  milrea  being  divided  into  ioooths,  we  confider  them  as 
fo  many  decimal  parts.  See  the  article  Arithmetic. 
Then  5  s.  being  \  of  a  pound,  and  5d.  JL-  of  5  s.  and  -§•  the 
==  of  5d.  we  divide  accordingly,  and  fum  up  the  whole; 
which  makes  pounds,  and  the  decimal  parts  of  a  pound,  the 
value  of  which  is  found  by  multiplying  by  20,  12,  and  4, 
and  cutting  off  the  number  of  decimal  places. 
The  reverfe  of  this  being  only  to  reduce  the  fum  and  the  price 
of  exchange  into  eights  of  pence,  and  divide  the  one  by  the 
other,  there  can  be  no  difficulty,  and,  therefore,  requires  no 
further  explication.     See  the  article  Portugal. 
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CASE     XI. 
England  and  Scotland  exchange  at  fo  much  per  cent.     Since 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  fame  fpecies  of  gold  and 
filver  as  are  coined  in  the  king's  mint  at  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, pafs  current  in  Scotland. 

CASE     XII. 

England  on  Ireland.     The  exchange  between,  London  and 
Dublin  runs  from  about  5  or  6  to  12  per  cent,   and  they  ex- 
change to  moft  foreign  places  by  the  way  of  London  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  they  give  105  to  112I.  lrifli  per  iool.  fterling. 
They  keep  their  accounts  in  pounds,   fhillings,   and  pence; 
reckoning  12  pence  to  a  ihilling,  and  20  fhillings  to  a  pound 
Irifh  money.     As  whoever  can  caft  up  the  common  intereft 
of  money,  cannot  be  at  a  lofs  to  caft  up  the  exchange  between 
London  and  Ireland,  fo  I  fhall  not  dwell  upon  it. 
England  exchanges  on  her  American  Plantations. 
In  the  Britifh  dominions  in  America  and  the  Weft-Indies, 
they  keep  their  accounts  in  pounds,    fhillings  and  pence,    as 
they  do  in  London,  but  in  America  generally  call  their  money 
currency. 

In  moft  of  the  Britifh  fettlements  upon  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, they  have  few  coins  of  any  fort  circulating  among 
them  ;  what  few  they  have,  are  chiefly  French  and  Spanifh 
pieces  :  fo  that  they  are  obliged  to  fubftitute  a  paper  currency 
for  a  medium  of  their  commerce,  for  want  of  a  competency 
of  cafh  for  circulation.  See  the  articles  Currency,  i.  e. 
Paper  Currency,  Cash,  and  Circulation. 
The  following  table  fhews  at  what  value  the  foreign  coins  are 
to  pafs  in  the  Englifh  colonies  and  plantations  on  the  iflands 
in  America,  according  to  an  acT:  of  parliament  made  in  the 
fixth  vear  of  queen  Anne,  for  afcertaining  their  value. 

The     TABLE. 


Weight 
dwt.  gr. 

trueval. 
s.      d. 

C 

s. 

jr.  value, 
d.    f. 

Pieces  of  |  (old  plate)  ofSevile 

*7 

12 

4 

6 

6 

0 

Ditto  of  new        - 
Mexico  ditto        - 

*7 

12 

3 

4 

7i 

6 

4 
6 

9     *t 
0 

Pillar  ditto            - 

'7 

12 

4 

H 

6 

0 

Peru  ditto  (old  plate)     - 
Crofs  dollars         - 

*7 

18 

12 

4 
4 

5   5 

4ij5 

10     1% 

10   4 

Ducattoons  of  Flanders    -     - 

20 

21 

5 

6  17 

French  crowns  or  ecus     -     - 

l7 

12 

4 

6  |6 

0 

Crufadoes  of  Portugal        -     - 
Three  guilder  pieces  of  Holland  [ 

11 

20 

4 

7 

2 
5 

»*6 

9       2| 

10     3r 

Old  rix-dollars  of  the  empire  -   | 

18 

10 1 

4 

6, 

5 

0 

The  half  quarters,  and  other  parts  in  proportion  to  their  de- 
nominations ;  and  light  pieces  in  proportion  to  their  weights. 
And  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  which  were  caufed  by  the 
different  rates  at  which  pieces  of  the  fame  fpecies  were  cur- 
rent, it  was  ordered  by  proclamation,  and  confirmed  by  the 
faid  aft  of  parliament,  that,  after  the  firft  of  January  1704, 
no  pillar,  Mexico  or  Seville  pieces  of  eight,  though  of  full 
weight  as  above,  fhall  be  received  nor  paid  at  above  fix  fhil- 
lings a-piece  ;  and  the  half,  quarters,  and  the  other  lefier 
pieces  in  proportion. 

And  the  currency  of  all  other  pieces  above-mentioned  are  not 
to  exceed  the  fame  proportion. 

And  the  faid  ac~t  enjoins,  That,  if  any  one  fhall  receive  or 
pay  any  of  the  faid  pieces  for  any  more  than  as  above,  they 
fhall  forfeit  ten  pounds. 

A  West-India  Table. 

When  any  fum  is  advanced  upon  an  ounce  of  fterling  filver, 
upon  5  s.  for  an  ounce,  or  when  any  fum  is  advanced  over 
4I.  for  an  ounce  of  ftandard  gold,  this  table  fhews  how  much 
the  faid  advanced  money  amounts  to  per  cent,  from  50 1.  ad- 
vanced upon  4I.  an  ounce  of  ftandard  gold,  to  the  y\  parts  of 
a  penny  ;  and  upon  filver,  from  2I.  advanced  upon  5  s.  for  an 
ounce,  to  the  -j-i.^-  parts  of  a  penny. 

On  gold  per  cent.        On  fil.  per  ct. 
1.      s.  d.  1.     s.     d. 


50  Pounds  advanced  on  4I. 

amounts  to 

45  Pounds  on  ditto  to    -  - 

40  Pounds  -  -  - 

35  Pounds  -  -  - 

30  Pounds  -  - 

25   Pounds  .    -  - 

20  Pounds  -  -  - 

10,  Pounds  -  -  - 

18  Pounds  -  -  - 

17  Pounds  -  -  - 

16  Pounds  -  -  - 

15   Pounds  -  -  - 

Pounds  -  -  - 

Pounds  -  -  - 

Pounds  -  -  - 

Pounds  -  -  - 

Pounds  -  -  - 

Pounds  -  -  - 


<4 

*3 
12 

11 

10 

9 


{1250 

1125 

1000  —  — 

875 

750 

625 

500 

475 

45° 

425 

400 

375 

350 

325 

300 

375 

250 

225  —  — 


8  Pounds         - 

7  Pounds         - 

6  Pounds         - 

5  Pounds         - 

4  Pounds         - 

3  Pounds         - 

2  Pounds         - 

1  Pounds  - 
19  Shillings  on  an  ounce  - 
18  Shillings  -  -  - 
17  Shillings  - 
16  Shillings  - 
15  Shillings  - 
14  Shillings  - 
13  Shillings  - 
12  Shillings  - 

II   Shillings       - 
10  Shillings       - 
9  Shillings       - 

8  Shillings  - 
7  Shillings  - 
6  Shillings  - 
5  Shillings       - 

4  Shillings  - 
3  Shillings  - 
2  Shillings  - 
1   Shilling        - 

1 1  Pence  on  an  ounce  to     - 
10  Pence  - 

9  Pence  - 

8  Pence         -        -       - 
7  Pence  - 

6  Pence  - 

5  Pence  - 
4  Pence  - 
3  Pence          - 

2  Pence  - 

1  Penny         - 

3  Farthings  on  an  ounce  -  • 

2  Farthings  - 
I  Farthing  - 
I  of  a   penny 

penny  - 
penny  - 
penny  - 
penny       - 


On  gold  per  cent. 

1.  s.  d. 
■   200 

'   175 

•   150 

125 

100 

75 

50 


On  fil. 


peri 


25 

23 
22 
21 
20 
18 

17 

16 

J5 

*3 

12 
II 

IO 

8 

7 
6 

5 
3 

2 
1 
1 

1 


15  — 

10  — 

5  — 

15  — 
10  — 

5  — 

15  — 

10  — 
5  — 


15 

10 

5 

15 
10 

5 
2 

18 
16 

H 
12 
10 

8 

6 

4 
2 
1 
1  - 


iV  of  a 

^  of  a 

ih   of  a 

t4tt  of  a 


11 

10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 
2 
1 

6| 

°t 

3t 

1^ 


800 
400 
380 
360 
340 
320 
306 
280 
260 
240 
220 
200 
180 
160 
140 
120 
100 
80 
60 
40 
20 
18 
16 
15 

13 
11 

10 
8 
6 
5 

3 
1 
1 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


0 
0 

0 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

0 

o 
o 
o 
6 

*3 

o 
6 

13 
o 
6 

o 
6 

*3 

5 
16 

8 

4 
2 
1 
o 
0 


0 

0 
O 

0 
0 

0 

o 

0 
0 

o 

0 
0 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

0 

8 

4 
o 
8 

4 
o 
8 

4 
o 

8 

4 
o 
8 

4 
2 
1 

cl- 
ot 
3t 


The  foregoing  table  explained. 


Suppofe  that  filver  was  bought  in  Jamaica  at  7s.  cd.  x  of 
their  currency  per  ounce,  to  know  how  much  the  advance 
money  amounts  to  per  ounce. 

From  the  given  price  in  currency 
Subtract  for  the  fterling  value 


5  ~  per  ounce, 
o     per  ounce. 


The  remainder  is  the  fum  advanced 


2     5  f  per  ounce. 


Then  to  know  how  much  the  advanced  price  amounts  to  per 
cent,  look  in  the  foregoing  calculation. 


Firft  for  2s.  which  upon  filver  amounts  to  1. 
Then  look  for  5d.  which  is 
Then  look  for  ~,    which  is 


advanced  on  the  ounce 


40 


O  o  percent. 
8     6  8  ditto. 
0168  ditto. 


The  2s.  5d.   B 

amounts  to  -  _  f  49     3  4  dltt0« 

Which  is  the  difcount  that  currency  fhould  be  at,  when  fil- 
ver is  fold  at  7s.  5d.  ~  per  ounce. 

An  example  of  the  gold. 

Suppofe  that  gold  is  bought  in  Carolina  at  9].   ics.  7d.   (of  I 
their  currency)   per  ounce,  and  you  would  know  how  much 
the  advanced  fum  amounts  to  per  ounce. 

From  the  given  price         -  J.  q 

Take  the  fterling  value      -         -  4 

The  remainder  is  the  advanced  price       5157  per  ounce. 

Then  to  know  how  much  the  advanced  price  upon  the  faid 

ounce  of  gold  amounts  to  per  cent. 

In  the  foregoing  table  look  for  5I.  which  ? 

amounts  to  -  JI25     °o  percent: 

Then  look  for  15s.  which  is  -  l8   15  o 

Look  alfo  for  the  7d.  which  is  -  o   14.  7 

The  fum  total  fhews  that  5I.   15s  7d.  1 

advance  upon  an  ounce  of  gold,  is  at  f  144.     97  per  cent. 


15  7  per  ounce, 
o  o  per  ounce. 


per  cent, 
per  cent. 


the  rate  of 


J 


Which  is  the  difcount  that  currency  fhould  be  at,  when  an 
ounce  of  gold,  valued  at  4I.  fterling,  is  fold  foe  ol.  ,5S.  7d. 
of  their  currency. 

S,ome 
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Softie  examples  on  the  Simple  arbitration  of  the  exchanges, 
which  may  be  compared  with  thofe  under  the  article  Arbi- 
tration of  Exchances. 

CASE     I. 

Suppofe  London  exchanges  on  Amfterdam  at  35  :  ff. 

And  on  Paris  at  32s. 

Quere,  What  is  the  proportional  arbitrated  price  between 
Amfterdam  and  Paris  ? 

OPERATION. 

I  Crown  Parisrr,3/— d.  London. 

if  » 

^■/p'd.  London—  $ji  \  grots  Amfterdam,  i.  c.  35  x  12  +  2 

T~  257 

2  %4t 

169 


A  9  C 

56  grots  Amfterdam — 2« 

J    b  7O8 

CASE  II.  by  way  of  proof  of  Case  I. 
Let  Paris  exchange  on  London  at  3  >  ' , 

And  on  Amfterdam  at  5O  fc!  L. 
Quere,    What  is  the  proportional  arbitrated   price  between 
London  and  Amfterdam  r 

OPERATION. 

1.   1  ftcrling  —  t-fpd.  ftcrling. 
3ti<l.        =.  $   grots  Amfterdam  ^-t| 


43433 


257 
fjfi 


2  [.  Proof. 


2  5 

'"'  '1^TT~  ~  4'22  grots  »  =  33 

CASE     III. 

Let  Amfterdam  exchange  on  Paris  at  564*'-, 

And  on  London  at  35  :  2  !'. 
Duere,    What  is  the  proportional  arbitrated  price   between 
London  and  Paris  ? 

OPERATION. 

4-dtt 
I  Crown  Paris  =  5$  —  grots  Amfterdam, 

aH  — grots  Amft.  =  i^c!d.  London, 
r 


43433 

t 

ft 

4 


ft 

2t 
169 
8 

^^!  =  32d    'fterling.  Proof. 
169  x  8     J         *  ° 

INSTRUCTION, 

By  comparing  what  has  been  faid  under  the  article  Arbitra- 
tion of  Exchanges  with  thefe  examples,  and  alfo  what 
has  been  obferved  with  relation  to  the  application  of  this  rule 
of  conjunction,  as  well  to  foreign  weights  and  meafures  un- 
der this  article  of  England,  the  reader  cannot  be  at  any 
lofs,  we  conceive,  to  comprehend  the  reafon  and  foundation 
hereof. 

However,  left  the  utility  and  application  of  thefe  operations 
fhould  not  be  fo  thoroughly  understood  as  we  could  defire  a 
little  further  illuftration  may  not  be  altogether  ufelefs. 
Let  it,  therefore,  be  fuppofed,  that  100 1.  fterling  is  circu- 
lated from  London  to  Amfterdam  at  the  price  of  exchange  in 
the  examples  preceding,  viz.  at  35  :2f,  how  many  guilders 
of  Holland  will  this  produce  ? 

icol.  fterling,  at  422  \  grots  Amfterdam  per  pound  fterlino- 
will  produce  1056  :'  10  guilders  of  Amfterdam.  [See  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  article  England.]. 

Thefe  1056  :  10  guilders,  circulated  from  Amfterdam  to  Pa- 
ris, will  produce  at  the  arbitrated  price  of  exchange  (viz. 
56  fH  grots>  Per  "own  of  France)  747  crowns  :  1  :  7  \  of 
France. — And  thefe  crowns  drawn  home  to  London  at  the 
above  exchange  of  32  i  pence  fterling,  per  French  crown, 
will  produce  the  fame  100 1.  fterling. 

This  demonftrably  proves,  that  the  faid  price  of  56***.  is  the 
true  arbitrated  price  of  exchange. 

The  APPLICATION. 
Whence  it  very  obvioufly  follows,  that,  if  the  real  price  of 
•  exchange  in  being  at  the  time  thefe  computations  are  made 
(as  in  the  firft  of  the  three  foregoing  cafes)  is  more  or  lefs  be- 
tween Amfterdam  and  Paris  than  the  exact  arbitrated  price, 
5 
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you  may  draw  home  more  or  lefs  than  your  100 1.  fterling: 
But,  that  you  might  not  draw  lefs,  fee  what  I  have  faid  un- 
der the  article  Arbitration  of  Exchances,  which  need 
not  be  repeated  ;  for,  in  transactions  of  this  kind,  the  Skilful 
and  accurate  merchant  will  watch  the  occafion  to  buy  bill  oi 
exchange  where  they  are  cheapeft,  in  order  to  difpofe  of  them 
at  fuch  places,  where  they  will,  for  the  time  being,  fell  the- 
deareft.     And, 

With  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  prices  of  exchange  during 
the  time  of  thefe  negotiations,  fee  what  I  have  faid  upon  that 
head  under  the  before-mentioned  article.  See  likewife  the 
general  article  of  Exchange.  For,  as  that  judicious  and 
experienced  merchant  Mr.  Mun  obferves,  in  his  advice  to  his 
fon,  whom  he  intended  to  breed  up  to  merchandizing,  '  That 
'  he  ought  to  underftand,  and  to  be  a  diligent  obferver  of  the 
4  rates  of  exchanges  by  bills  from  one  ftate  to  another, 
'  whereby  he  may  the  better  direct  his  affairs,  and  remit 
'  over  and  receive  home  his  monies  to  the  moft  advantage 
'  poflible.' 


Remarks.     For   the    advancement    of  the  general 
commerce  of  this  kingdom. 

Thus  we  have  run  through  on  this  head  of  England,  in 
conjunction  with  what  has  been  faid  under  the  articles  Bri- 
tain [Great  Britain,  British  America,  and  Colo- 
nics] Came  of  the  moft  effential  particulars,  which  relate 
to  the  commerce  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  thefe  we  have  not 
only  confidered  in  a  political,  but  in  a  practical  light,  which 
is  accommodated  to  the  affairs  and  transactions  of  traders  in 
general  ;  all  which,  together  with  what  elfc  we  have  already 
reprefentcd,  and  that  we  fhall  further  reprefent,  under  the 
various  articles  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  will,  we  ap- 
prehend, afford  a  connected  feiics  of  the  moft  ufeful  matter, 
whereby  to  form  the  univerfal,  as  well  as  the  particular  mer- 
chant ;  and  not  only  this,  the  fupremc  clafs  of  traders,  but 
likewife  every  other  fpecies  ;  there  being  fcarce  any  trader, 
or  any  other  man  of  bufinefs  in  thefe  kingdoms,  that  hath  any 
connection  with  commerce,  but  will  find,  we  may  humbly 
prefume  to  fay,  fomc  matter,  fomc  ufeful  matter,  which  is 
really  interefting  to  his  profeflion. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article  of  England,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  obftrvc  the  bent,  the  fpirit,  the  univerfal  paf- 
fion,  if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed,  of  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, for  trade  and  commerce  :  of  which  this  kingdom  can- 
not be  too  jealous,  nor  keep  too  vigilant  an  eye  over.  Nor 
fhould  the  accounts  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  our 
neighbouring  ftates  be  tranfmitted  to  us  by  piece-meal,  and 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  through  the  channel  of  news- 
papers only:  on  the  contrary,  would  it  not  prove  importantly 
ufetul,  if  our  confuls,  refidents,  envoys,  and  even  ambaffa- 
dors  abroad,  were,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  obliged,  by  au- 
thority, to  tranfmit  a  faithful  narrative,  to  our  lords  com- 
missioners of  trade,  of  all  fuch  like  meafures;  and  which  fhould, 
from  time  to  time,  be  communicated  to  the  public  by  that  ho- 
nourable board,  in  the  GAZETTE.  For  nothing  of  this  kind 
fhould  be  kept  from  the  knowlege  of  the  people,  to  the  end 
that  they  might  timely  prevent  thofe  evil  confequences,  which 
may  threaten  our  own  trade  and  navigation.  When  our  ar- 
tizans  and  manufacturers,  when  our  traders  and  merchants 
in  general  fhall  be  made  fcnfible  by  authority,  of  what  is 
doing  in  other  countries  to  their  perfonal  injury,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  nation,  they  would  fpeedily  endeavour  to  avail 
themfclves  of  fuch  intelligence ;  they  would  ftruggle  fo  to 
counteract  their  competitors,  as  to  fuftain  the  leaft  detri- 
ment, if  they  fhould  not  be  capable  of  totally  defeating  thofe 
rival  enterprizes  :  they  would,  by  their  Spontaneous  induftry 
and  ingenuity,  not  only  ftrive  to  preferve  the  trade  they  pof- 
feffed,  but  would  zealoufly  attempt  to  obtain  a  Share  in  any 
new  branches  that  might  be  fell  upon  in  foreign  ftates  :  and, 
by  a  dutiful  application  to  the  great  reprefentative  of  this 
kingdom,  they  would  certainly  meet  with  all  reafonable  re- 
gard, becaufe  the  parliament  would  then  be  convinced  of  the 
indifpen fable  neceffity  thereof,  from  the  authentic  teftimony 
of  the  officers  of  the  crown  rending  in  foreign  countries. 
And,  as  the  fundamental  fource  of  new  and  profperous 
branches  of  commerce,  is  trTe  happy,  invention  and  difcovery 
of  new  mechanical  and  manufactural  arts  and  inventions,  it 
is  to  be  lamented,  that  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  and  dignity 
do  not  endeavour  to  inform  themfelves  of  the  moft  eligible 
meafures  for  their  advancement.'  Such  politics  v/ould  cer- 
tainly not  redound  lefs  to  their  intereft,  than  to  their  honour 
and  glory  ;  and  that  not  only  confidered  as  conftituents  of  the 
Same  community,  but,  if  thefe  promoters  of  fuch  commercial 
arts  were  perfons  in  power  and  authority,  they  would  draw 
to  themfelves  fuch  friendships  and  attachments  to  their  per- 
fonal intereft,  that  no  little  ftorms  of  ftate  could  poffibly 
Shake  or  diScompofe  them;  Sor  what  temporary  junto's  or 
cabals  could  difturb  the  repoSe  of  minifters,  who  Should  en- 
gage the  trading  intereft  of  the  nation  in  their  favour  and 
Support  ?  The  landed  part  of  the  kingdom  begin  now  to  be 
fo  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  intimate  connection  of  in- 
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tcreft  with  the  trading  part  thereof,  that  the  voice  of  the 
trading  intereft  will  in  the  general  be  ever  followed  by  that 
of  the  land  ;  and  the  monied  interefts  will  rarely  a£t  in  oppo- 
sition to  thofe  of  land  and  trade  :  fo  that  gentlemen  in  power 
ieem  to  have  nothing  to  fear,  if  they  do  not  neglect  our 
commerce. 

Gentlemen  of  deep  learning  have,  we  are  afraid,  been  too 
apt  to  imagine,  that  trade,  and  it's  dependant  arts  of  me- 
chanics and  manufactures,  and  others  that  have  relation 
thereto,  are  not  only  beneath  their  ftudy,  but  will  afford  them 
neither  that  delight  in  the  purfuit,  nor  glory  in  the  acquifi- 
tion,  as  the  more  general  kind  of  academical  literature  does. 
If  gentlemen  would  candidly  condefcend  to  examine  this  no- 
tion, it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  they  may  find  it  fuch  as 
to  deferve  being  ranked  among  the  tribe  of  vulgar  errors. 
The  ftudy  of  philofophy  was  in  no  age  or  civilized  country 
thought  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  greateft  men  :  1  do 
not  mean  the  verbole,  the  difputative,  the  pedantic  fpecies  of 
philofophy,  which  has  taught  men  little  elfe  than  to  ring  the 
changes  upon  words  and  pompous  mufical  periods,  and  to 
quibble  expertly  with  the  fchool  logic  and  fophiftry  :  we 
mean,  on  the  other  hand,  that  natural  philofophy,  which  af- 
fords all  the  neceflaries  and  conveniencies  of  life  to  ftates  and 
empires  ;  fuch  whereby  our  own  dominions  are  extended 
abroad,  as  a  knowlege  in  phyfics  fecures  us  at  home.  And, 
methinks,  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  good  naturalifts 
may  greatly  reform  trade,  or  improve  it ;  fince,  in  the  gene- 
ral, it  depends  upon  a  number  of  the  productions  of  nature  ; 
and  chiefly  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  mechanics,  the  manu- 
facturers, and  other  artizans. 

Thus,  for  inftance,  the  huibandman's'fkill  confifts  in  the  know- 
lege of  a  few  plants  and  animals,  their  relation  to  peculiar 
foils,  and  management,  with  the  influence  of  the  celeftial 
bodies  and  meteors  thereupon  ;  all  which  Subjects  fall  pro- 
perly under  the  cognizance  of  a  naturalift.  He,  therefore, 
who  has  attentively  confidered  the  nature  of  generation,  nu- 
trition, and  accretion,  both  in  plants  and  animals,  and  knows 
how  to  vary  a  ufeful  experiment,  fo  as  to  remedy  the  incon- 
veniencies  or  iupply  the  defects  thereof,  and  can  dextrouily 
apply  his  own,  and  others  obfervations,  may  cultivate  the  art 
of  husbandry  to  as  much  advantage  as  the  ordinary  farmer  tills 
his  land.  And  moft  of  the  nobleft  difcoveries  in  huibandry 
have  been  owing  to  the  fagacity  of  the  experienced  naturalift. 
See  the  article  Husbandry. 

And  here  it  brings  to  my  reflection  a  notable  attempt,  faid 
lately  to  be  made  in  France  ;  which,  if  it  fhould  happen  to 
prove  fuccefsful,  will  be  another  memorable  inftance  of  the 
abilities  of  the  naturalift  to  advance  the  intereft  of  com- 
merce in  that  nation  :  the  undertaking  I  have  in  view,  is  no 
Iefs,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  than  an  attempt  to  make  the 
fheep  of  that  kingdom  to  produce  in  the  general  as  good 
wool,  that  is  to  fay,  as  good,  in  quality  and  ftaple,  as  that  of 
England  or  Ireland;  and  it  is  reported,  but  with  what  cer- 
tainty we  cannot  prefume  to  fay,  that  all  royal  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  this  defign,  and  fuch  a  progrefs  hath  been 
made  already  herein,  as  promifes  the  defirable  fuccefs  to  that 
kingdom. 

If  a  defign,  of  this  high  concernment  to  the  woollen  manu- 
failures  of  France,  fhould  be  attended  with  the  profperity 
aimed  at,  it  muft  prove  of  far  greater  detriment  to  the  trade  of 
this  nation,  than  the  clandeftine  exportation  of  our  wool. 
But,  if  any  thing  of  this  kind  fhould  be  found  fo  generally 
practicable  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  intended,  fhould  it  not 
excite  our  naturalifts  to  think  of  ways  and  means  fo  to  ma- 
nage our  fheep,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  carrying  on  our 
woollen  manufactures,  without  the  aid  of  Spanifh  wool  ? 
And,  if  the  one  fhould  prove  experimentally  practicable  in 
p>ance,  we  may  have  fome  grounds  not  to  defpair  of  accom- 
plifhing  the  other  in  England  :  which,  if  we  fhould  be  able 
to  effectuate,  it  may  make  us  fome  compenfation  for  the  lofs 
we  may  fuftain  on  the  fide  of  France*. 

*  It  is  allowed  by  our  woollen  manufacturers  in  general,  that 
the  wool  of  Lemfter  in  Hereford  (hi  re,  which  they  call  their 
ore,  is  no  way  inferior  to  the  Segovia  wool  of  Spain. 
Quere  therefore,  Whether  it  may  not  deferve  the  considera- 
tion of  an  ufeful  philofopher  to  enquire  into  the  natural 
caufes  hereof,  in  order  that  other  parts  of  England  may 
from  thence  be  brought  to  yield  us  an  ample  Sufficiency  of 
wool  of  the  quality  of  that  of  Spain,  without  being  obliged 
to  purchafe  what  wc  want  of  that  kingdom. 

Chemical  experiments,  made  with  judgment  and  accuracy, 
will  give  fuch  infight  into  the  nature  and  quality  of  foils,  as 
may  afford  ufeful  directions  towards  the  melioration  of  paf- 
turc,  as  well  as  of  arable  and  wood-lands.  From  experiments 
which  have  been  made  upon  earths,  dungs,  and  feeds,  falts 
have  abounded  in  the  liquors  they  have  yielded.  Whoever 
has  obferved  thefe  many  particular*  in  this  art,  which  caufed 
Sir  Ftancis  Bacon  to  pronounce  nitre  to  be  the  life  of  vege- 
tables, and  confiders  how  land  is  improved  by  pigeons  dung, 
which  impregnates  it  with  falt-petre,  and  knows  that  molt 
fat  earths,  defended  from  the  fun  and  rain,  and  left  to  them- 
felves,  will  foon  abound  in  nitrous  fait :  whoever  confiders 
thefe  things,  will,  perhaps,  believe  an  enquiry  into  the  na- 
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ture  of  falt-pctrc  may  be  of  very  profitable  ufe  in  hufbandry 
and  farming. 

The  knowlege  of  the  nature  and  diftinctiort  of  faline  bodies 
may  greatly  aflift,  to  Shew  the  differences  of  the  various  falt- 
nefs  that  is  found  in  foils,  and  with  what  fort  each  plant  or 
feed  is  moft  delighted.  By  this  means,  many  tracts  of  land 
now  thought  barren,  for  want  of  a  knowlege  hereof,  might 
be  rendeicd  very  advantageous  :  and  why  may  not,  therefore, 
that  which  is  already  very  good  in  quality,  be  rendered,  by 
found  philofophy,  ftill  much  better;  and  confequently,  where- 
in is  the  improbability  of  pafture  land  being  fo  improved  in 
foil  and  fuitable  production,  as  to  rear  fheep  in  fo  neighbour- 
ing a  country  as  that  of  France,  where  wool  fhall  be  no  way 
inferior  to  that  of  England  ?  And  why  may  we  not  fave  our- 
felves  the  expence  of  Spanifh  wool  ? 

Certain  it  is,  that  ground  may  be  made  to  yield  much  better 
crops  than  ufual,  by  being  fucceffively  fown  with  a  proper 
variety  of  feed,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  fait 
at  prefent  inherent  in  the  earth  ;  for,  by  the  abfence  of  one 
kind  of  fait,  it  is  better  prepared  to  feed  thofe  plants  that  de- 
light in  another.  Of  this  the  hufbandmen  have,  in  fome 
meafure,  already  taken  notice,  as  appears  by  their  fowing 
turneps  in  grounds  too  remote  for  the  convenient  carriage  of 
compoft,  to  ferve  for  manure,  and  fit  them  for  wheat.  And 
why  may  not  any  land,  except  mere  fand,  without  much 
culture,  be  rendered  fertile,  were  we  but  well  acquainted 
with  the  foil,  and  provided  with  the  various  forts  of  grain, 
that  nature  affords  in  different  countries  ? 
There  are  various  foils,  both  in  England  and  elfewhere,  left 
quite  uncultivated,  wherein  fome  foreign  vegetables  might 
thrive  and  profper.  Many  large  tracts  of  fteep  and  craggy 
land,  expoled  to  the  fouthern  fun,  lie  wafted  in  feveral  hot 
countries,  where  grapes  are  not  planted  ;  though  in  France, 
Italy,  and  even  the  Alps,  fuch  lands  are  turned  into  excel- 
lent vineyards.  An  experienced  way  of  caufing  wheat  to 
grow  and  profper,  even  in  clay,  where  no  grain  had  thriven, 
has  been  fuccefsfully  practifed  ;  and  the  art  confifted  in  fteep- 
ing  the  feed  for  a  determined  time,  in  a  certain  expreffed  oil 
that  is  not  dear ;  whence  it  fhould  feem,  that,  without  alter- 
ing the  foil,  a  flight  change,  properly  made  in  the  feed  alone, 
may  fo  fit  them  for  each  other,  as  to  yield  a  large  increafe. 
The  more  comprehenfive  any  trade  is,  the  more  improvements 
it  will  admit  of  from  philofophy  ;  becaufe,  depending  upon 
many  natural  productions  and  operations,  there  muft  arife 
many  particulars  to  be  meliorated  or  reformed,  either  in  the 
manufacture  or  profeffion.  Thus  corn,  in  hufbandry,  renders 
a  knowlege  of  the  whole  art  of  tillage  convenient,  with  the 
ways  to  order  cattle,  the  dairy,  an  orchard,  a  kitchen-gar- 
den, wood,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  bees,  &c.  and  the  particular 
productions  of  fome  of  thefe,  as  honey,  cyder,  &c.  are  ca- 
pable of  improvement,  and  require  fkill  to  manage.  In  the 
variety  of  particulars,  therefore,  wherewith  the  hufbandman 
deals,  there  muft  be  fome,  wherein  the  fuperior  knowlege 
and  experience  of  the  naturalift  will  be  ferviceable.  And, 
as  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  hufbandry  depends  upon  pre- 
ferving  the  improvement  of  cattle,  and  preferving  them  from 
difeafes,  and  alio  the  fruits  of  the  earth  from  putrefaction, 
natural  philofophy  conduces  to  thefe  great  ends.  He  who 
knows  how  to  accelerate  and  retard  putrefaction  in  bodies, 
may  fhew  the  hufbandman  how  to  prepare  variety  of  ma- 
nures, either  for  the  paftural  or  other  purpofes  ;  to  enrich  his 
land  with  the  peculiar  kind  of  fait  it  wants ;  and  alfo  how  to 
preferve  feveral  feeds,  flowers,  and  fruits,  beyond  their  na- 
tural duration. 

To  purfue  the  ufe  of  practical  philofophy  to  trade  a  ftep  farther. 
An  attentive  confideration  of  the  parts  that  conftitute  each 
particular  trade,  would  fhew  how  all  depend  upon  philofophy, 
and  might  be  farther  improved.  Thus  the  principal  parts  of 
refining  are  a  knowlege  of  the  preparation  of  Aqua  For 
tis  [fee  that  article,]  and  it's  operation  upon  filver,  copper, 
and  gold,  with  the  means  to  purge  it,  that  neither  gold  may 
be  diffolved,  nor  filver  precipitated,  when  dilTelved  thereby  j 
to  know  what  proportion  is  diffolvable  therein,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  water  neceffary  to  weaken  the  folution  ;  how  long 
copper-plates  fhould  lie  to  precipitate  the  filver  it  contains, 
how  lead  is  colliquated  with,  and  what  proportion  thereof  is 
requifite  to  carry  off  the  bafer  metals  upon  the  teft  ;  how 
cupels  are  belt  made,  and  with  thefe  to  draw  off  lead  or  an 
timony  from  gold  or  filver ;  and  laftly,  to  know  the  proper 
proportion  of  gold  and  filver,  to  make  water-gold  [fee  the 
article  Gold].  This  trade,  indeed,  is  underftood  by  few,, 
and  yet  is  not  fo  diffufive  and  complicated  as  hundreds  of 
others  ;  notwithftanding,  if  they  all  were  refolved  into  their 
component  parts,  it  would  doubtlefs  appear,  that  moft  of 
them  are  only  corollaries,  deduced  from  particular  obferva- 
tions in  philofophy,  and  the  application  thereof  to  the  ufes 
of  commerce.  And,  if  fo,  'tis  more  than  probable,  that  far- 
ther difcoveries  in  the  nature  of  the  materials,  the  fubjects  of 
trade,  and  a  knowlege  of  the  laws  they  obferve,  may  reform 
or  meliorate  feveral  of  it's  branches.    See  Royal  Society. 

APPLICATION. 

Without  launching  deeper  into  a  philofophical  Strain  under 
the  prefent  article,  we  would  only  take  leave  to  obferve, 

(I.)  That 
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(i.)  That  fince  it  mi  '  in  number] 

,  that  every  kind  ol  improveable  by  tin's  true 

and  ufeful  philofophy,  it  follows,  that  thefe  experimental  (In- 
dies cannot  be  too  much  cultivated  in  a  trading  nation,  nor 
too  much  en  to  thofc  who  need  it,    that 

(hall  becom  h;       ,  inftrumenti  qI  communicating  what- 

ever may  have  a  tendency  to  the  advancement  of  any  branch 
of  our  commerce. 

(2.)  That  it  leans  to  he  the  inter- ll  of  the  ftate  to  propofe 
fuitable  rewards  and  honours  to  thofc  who  (lull  excel  in  any 
in.  of  this  kind,  and  not  leave  a  matter  of  fuch  confe- 
qui  Qi  ■  to  the  mere  fpontaneous  difpofition  ot 
without  any  hope  or  expei  ration  of  advantage,  except  what 
the  benevolence  of  Come  great  man,  an  encounter  ol  thefe 
lluli.  j,  may  pleafe  bountcoufly  to  bellow  ;  and  tiiis  too  often 
n  d  only  by  mean  cringing  and  follicitation,  or  by  ful- 
fome  and  flattering  dedications  of  any  ingenious  and  elaborate 
performance,  which  men  of  learning  and  fciencc  may  prcfent 
to  the  public. 

(3.)  It  is  obfervable,  that,  in  this  kingdom  in  particular,  the 
making  of  laws  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  does,  in  the  gene- 
ral, take  rife  from  the  application  and  remonftrances  of  traders 
themi  Ives  to  the  lcgillaturc  ;  and  even  to  obtain  the  moft 
)!e  and  falutary  laws  upon  thefe  important  occafions, 
has  been,  1  am  afraid,  too  frequently  attended,  not  only  with 
xpence  to  the  fupplicants,  but  fuch  delay  and  pro- 
craftination  as  has  proved  extremely  detrimental  to  the  pri- 
vate concerns  of  traders,  more  efpecially  to  thofc  whofe  refi- 
dence  has  happened  to  be  at  lea-ports  and  trading-towns,  fome 
I  miles  diftant  from  the  metropolis:  whereas,  in  fome 
>jring  countries,  the  rife  of  all  laws  which  relate  to 
commerce,  proceeds  from  the  voluntary  acf  and  deed  of  the 
ftate  itfelf;  from  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  fucceflion  of 
wife  and  able  commiflioncrs  and  minifters,  appointed  by  au- 
thority, who  have  made  it  their  buflnefs  duly  to  enquire  into 
all  grievances  that  tn  de  labours  under,  and  inftantly  to  aft'ord 
all  public  aid  and  aftiftanee  to  any  peculiar  branch  thereof  that 
may  ftand  in  need  of  it:  fo  that  the  intercfts  of  trad.-,  in 
fome  foreign  countries,  are  not  left  to  the  vague  will  and 
judgment  of  traders,  whether  they  will  or  will  not  apply  to 
the  ftate  for  fuitable  encouragement  or  no,  or  whether  they 
apply  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  exigencies  of  peculiar 
branches  ;  no  ;  on  the  contrary,  thofc  in  authority  arc  of 
themfelvcs  follicitous  to  difcover  the  wants  of  trade,  and  every 
difficulty  and  difcouragement  under  which  it  lies  ;  in  order 
to  remove  them  without  delay,  and  without  putting  traders 
to  the  expence  and  fatigue  of  attendance  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  year,  to  the  great  neglect  of  their  private  con- 
cerns ;  which  mult  neceflarily  prove  proportionably  detri- 
mental to  the  general  commerce  of  fuch  nations. 
That  what  has  been  fuggefted,  with  regard  to  foreign  nations, 
is  matter  of  fact,  will  further  appear  throughout  this  work, 
than  what  it  already  has  done,  from  a  lines  of  the  public 
acts,  arrets,  and  councils  of  feveral  nations  in  Europe  ;  which 
are  z:aloufly  ftruggling  to  gain  a  iuperiority  over  others  in 
their  affairs  of  commerce. 

For  the  means  of  permanently  advancing  the  trade  and  na- 
vigation of  our  own  nation  in  particular,  fee  the  articles 
Artificers,  Manufacturers,  Earth,  Husbandry, 
Landed  Interest,  Trade,  Royal  Society. 
NGLISH  AFRICAN  COMPANY.  We  having, 
under  the  article  Africa,  referred  to  the  article  English 
African  Company,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  give  a  Ihort 
hiftory  thereof,  to  which  recourfe  may  be  occafionally  had 
hereafter. 

A  ihort  Hiftory  of  the  African  Company. 

The  Portugueze  being  the  firft  that  difcovcred  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  they  built  one  fort  on  the  ifland  of  Arguin,  on  the 
north  coaft ;  another,  called  St  George  del  Mina,  on  the 
Gold  Coaft ;  and  a  third  at  a  place  called  Loango  St  Paul's, 
on  the  coaft  of  Angola,  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Equinoctial 
Line  :  by  virtue  of  which  pofleiTions,  they  not  only  claimed, 
and  (for  many  years)  enjoyed,  the  right  in  and  to  all  the  faid 
lands  and  countries,  but  likewife  feized  and  confifcated  the 
Clips  of  all  other  nations,  as  often  as  they  found  any  of  them 
trading  on  any  part  of  the  faid  coaft. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  fome 
London  merchants  fitted  out  the  firft  Ehglifh  fhips  that  ever 
traded  to  Guinea  ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  and  for 
the  firft  ten  or  twelve  years  of  queen  Elizabeth,  fundry  other 
>  private  fhips  were  fitted  out  for  the  fame  parts :  but  the  Englifh 
not  having  as  yet  any  fettlements  or  plantations  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  and,  confequently,  no  occafion  for  negroes,  fuch  fhips 
traded  only  for  gold,  elephants  teeth,  and  malaguetta;  and 
all  fuch  voyages  were  undertaken  and  performed  at  the  ha- 
zard of  lofing  the  fhips  and  cargoes,  if  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Portugueze,  without  the  leaft  ground  to  hope  for  any 
redrefs  or  fatisfaction  for  the  fame. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  30th  year  of  her  reign,  being  then 
at  war  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  erected  a  company  for  the 
better  difcovering  and  carry  in  gona  trade  from  the  northern- 
•moft  part  of  the  river  Senegal,  and  from  and  within  that 
river,  all  along  that  coaft,  unto  the  fouthermoft  part  of  the 
V  ol.  I. 


river  Gambia,  and  within  the  fame  j  and  gave  an  I 

unto  them  the  whole  and  fole  trade  in,  to,  and  from  the  laid 
rivers  and  countries,  for  a  certain  (  with  pro- 

hibition to  all  others  her  fubjeets  to  trade  ni  places^ 

on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  Chips  and  goods:  and  thefe  were 
firft  Englifh  merchants  that  ever  traded  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
by  and   under  the  authority  and  protection  of  the  crown  of 
England. 

In  the  reigns  of  king  James  I.  and  king  Charles  I.  and  during 
the  time  ot  the  ufurpation,  fundry  perfons  were  encouraged, 
by  public  authority,  to  trade  to  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  to 
take  fuch  meafures  for  the  better  carrying  on  and  improving 
the  fame,  as  they  fhould  judge  moft  proper.  In  purfuancc 
whereof,  they  built  one  fort,  at  a  place  called  Cormantine, 
on  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  another  in  the  river  Gambia,  on  the 
north  coaft  :  and  thefe  were  the  only  places  of  any  confe- 
quence  which  the  Englifh.  were  in  poileffion  of  at  the  Restora- 
tion. 

The  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  obferving,  as  v/e 
may  imagine,  the  meafures  taken  in  England  for  encouraging 
of  a  trade  to  Africa,  did  alfo,  about  the  year  1621,  erect  and 
cftaluilh  a  company,  which  they  called  the  Weft-India  Com- 
pany ;  and,  for  their  encouragement,  gave  and  granted  unto 
them  all  the  lands  and  countries  which  they  could  conquer, 
or  gain  poileiTion  of  in  Africa,  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  in  America,  from  the  fouther- 
moft part  of  Newfoundland  to  the  Strcights  of  Magellan  and 
La  Maire,  on  the  eaft  lide,  and  from  thofc  ftreights  to  the 
Strcights  of  Am. .i,,  th<  v.  'fide;  with  the  whole  and  fole 
trade,  and  liberty  and  right  ot  trading  into  and  from  all  fuch 
lands  and  countries  ;  and  alfo  w  ih  prohibition  to  all  others 
their  fubjeclj  to  trade  to,  or  frequent  them,  or  any  of  them, 
under  the  fevereft  penalties.  Whereupon  the  faid  company 
applied  themlelves  to  the  making  of  divers  great  and  impor- 
tant conquers  in  Brazil  -id  Africa  :  and  fuch  fuccefs  attended 
their  arm--,  efpecially  in  Africa,  that,  in  the  year  1 637,  they 
took  the  flrong  fortrefs  I  St  George  del  Mina,  on  the  Gold 
Coaft  ;  and,  in  a  year  or  two  moi  ■,  all  the  other  Portugueze 
forts  and  fettlements  on  the  f ame  coaft  :  all  which  places  were 
afterwards  yielded  to  them  by  the  treaty  or"  truce  and  navi- 
gation concluded  (anno  1641)  between  the  crown  of  Portugal 
and  tbe  States. 

From  this  time,  and  in  virtue  of  thefe  poiTeflions,  thus  taken 
from  and  yielded  by  the  Portugueze,  the  Dutch  Weft-India 
company  took  upon  themfehes  to  claim  the  fole  right  and 
property  in  and  to  all  the  lands  and  countries  in  Africa,  from 
C  ralmas  to  Cap  Lopez,  comprehending  all  the  Gold 
Coaft  of  Whydah,  and  fundry  other  great  and  populous 
countries  on  each  fide  of  them.  And,  although  the  Englifh 
had  built  a  fort  at  Cormantine,  and  fettled  factories  at  fundry 
other  places  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  before  the  Dutch  had  made 
the  faid  conquefts,  and  had,  therefore,  as  good  a  right  and 
title  as  themlelves  to  a  free  trade  at  all  places  en  the  fame 
coaft,  not  in  their  actual  pofleffion  or  occupation  ;  yet, 
from  this  time  forward,  the  Dutch  Weft-India  company 
always  kept  one  or  two  cruizcrs  on  the  faid  coaft,  whole 
chief  buftnefs  was  to  watch  all  fuch  Englifh  fhips  as  came  to 
trade  there,  Uld  to  follow  them  from  place  to  place,  and  either 
to  lie  between  them  and  the  fhore,  and  intercept  their  trade 
with  the  natives,  or  to  frightsn  them  off  the  coaft,  and  ruin 
their  >:r  to  l   ize  and  carry  them   to  St  George  del 

Mina  ;  and  this  not  only  when  fuch  fhips  were  found  trading 
on  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  at  places  near  any  of  the  faid  Dutch 
company's  forts  and  fettlements,  but  alfo  at  places  feveral 
hundreds  of  miles  diftant  from  the     . 

King  Charles  II.  foon  after  his  reftoration,  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  dangerous  and  precarious  ftate  and  con- 
dition to  which  the  trade  of  his  fubjects  in  thofe  parts  was 
reduced ;  and  having  likewife  received  many  complaints  touch- 
ing the  interruptions  given  to,  and  depredations  committed 
upon,  the  {hips  of  this  nation,  by  the  Dutch  Weft-India  com- 
pany on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  it  became  neceiTary  to  confider 
not  only  of  a  proper  method  for  protecting  and  fecuring  the 
faid  trade  for  the  future,  but  liicewife  how  and  in  what 
manner  reparation  might  be  obtained  for  fuch  damages  and  de- 
predations. 

For  the  firft,  it  being  now  evident  that  the  fingle  and  fepa- 
rate  endeavours  of  private  Englifh  merchants  were  by  no 
means  fufficient  to  contend  with  the  united  power  and  intereft 
of  the  faid  Dutch  Weft-India  company  In  thofe  parts  of 
the  world  ;  and  the  Englifh  having  found,  by  former  ex- 
perience in  the  Eaft- Indies,  what  little  ffrefs  was  to  be  laid 
on  any  treaty  that  might  be  concluded  between  the  two  na- 
tions in  Europe,  for  the  fecurity  of  fuch  a  diftant  branch  of 
our  trade  :  the  only  choice  which  his  majefty  had  left  for 
maintaining  and  defending  the  right  of  his  fubjects  to  a  free 
and  unmclefted  trade  in  Africa,  againft  the  pretenfions  and 
incroachments  of  fuch  a  rival,  was  to  incorporate  and  unite 
fuch  of  his  own  fubjects  as  fhould  be  willing  to  engage  in 
the  faid  trade,  into  one  body,  and  to  give  and  grant  unto 
them  fuch  powers,  privileges,  and  encouragements,  as  the 
circumftances  of  the  trade  at  that  time  required  ;  which  was 
accordingly  done  by  letters  patents  under  the  great  feal  cf 
England,  bearing  date  the  10th  day  of  January,  1662  ;  and 
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raid  united  body  of  Englifh  merchants  was  called  The  Com- 
pany of  Royal  Adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Africa. 
As  to  the  fecond,  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  caufe  a  particular 
account    of   the   damages   complained   of   to  be  drawn  up, 
and  tranfmitted  to  his  envoy  at  the  Hague,  with  orders  to  de- 
mand and  infill  upon  full  reparation  for  the  fame.     And,  for 
the  better  protecting  of  the  new  company,  it  was  likewife 
judged  neceflary  to  fit  out  a  man  of  war  to  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
under   the  command  of  captain  Holmes.     But  neither  the 
one  or  the  other  of  thefe  fteps  had  the  defired  effect :  for  in 
Holland  the  ftat.es  ftarted  fo  many  difficulties,  and  made  fuch 
delays,  that  no  fatisfaction  could  be  obtained  for  any  paft  in- 
juries.    And  as  to  affairs  in  Africa,  as  foon  as  they  had  ad- 
Vice  that  captain  Holmes  had  by  affault  taken,   and  poffeffed 
himfelf  of  a  fort  near  Cape  de  Verde,    belonging  to  their 
Weft-India  company,   they  made  all  imaginable  preparations 
to  fit  out  a  fquadron  for  the  coaft  of  Africa,  to  retake  the  faid 
fort   bv  force  of  arms  ;  notwithftanding  his  majefty  allured 
them,  that  he  had  given  no  commiffion  or  order  to  captain 
Holmes  for  that  purpofe,   nor  did  know  upon  what  grounds 
he  had   proceeded  to  that  act  of  hoftility  ;  that  he  expected 
him  fhortly  at  home,  and  that  he  would  then  proceed  in  a 
very  ftrict  examination  of  his  proceedings,  and  would  caufe 
exemplary  juftice  to  be  done,  as  well  in  redelivering  the  fort, 
as  in  punifhing  the  perfon,  if  his  carriage  and  demeanour  de- 
ferved  it.     Which  having  no  better  fuccefs  than  the  former 
mefiages,  in  relation  to  reparation  for  about  Twenty  Ships 
taken  from  his  fubjecls  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  :  and  the  Dutch 
ambaffador  telling  his  majefty  in  plain  terms,  That  they  had 
given  inftructioiib  to  the  admiral  of  their  fleet,  that  was  then 
going  for  Guinea,   to  take  their  fort  near  Cape  Verde   by 
force,    and  to  take  any  Englifh  which  had  had  a  hand   in 
doing  them  injury:  his  majefty  then  found  himfelf  under  a 
neceflity  of  fitting  out  a  ftrong  fquadron  likewife  for  the  fame 
parts,    under   the   command  of  prince  Rupert  ;    which  the 
States  no  fooner  had  notice  of,  but  they  altered  their  language, 
and,    for  avoiding  the  effufion  of  Chriftian  blood,    as  they 
pretended,   propoied  that  the  fleets  on  either  fide  might  be 
detained  within  the  harbours,   and  not  fuffered  to  put  to  fea; 
and  that  fome  expedients  might  be  found  out  by  treaty  for 
each  other's  fatisfadtion  :    but,  in  the  mean  time  that  they 
were  making  this  plaufible  offer,  they  fent  fecret  orders  to 
their  fleet  in  the  Streights,  under  the  command  of  De  Ruyter, 
to  make  all  poffible  hafte  to  Guinea,   to  execute  all  thofe  in- 
ftiuclions  which  they  had  given  to  their  fleet  at  home;  which 
orders  he  executed  fo  rigoroufly,   that  he  not  only  retook  the 
fort  near  Cape  de  Verde,   and  fcized  and  confiscated  all  the 
Englifh  fhips  that  he  could  meet  with,  but  alfo,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  natives  of  one  of  the  adjacent  countries,  who 
had  been  bribed  by  the  Dutch  general   at  Elmina  for  that 
purpofe,  he  attacked  and  took  the  Englifh  fort  at  Corman- 
tine,  and  put  a  Dutch  garrifon  into  the  fame. 
Some  time  before  this  the  parliament  had  made  an  enquiry 
into  the  obftructions  and  incroachments  of  the  Hollanders 
upon  our  trade,  and  into  the  loffes  which  our  merchants  had 
fuftained  thereby  ;   which  they  found  to  amount  to  the  value 
of  7  or  800,000 1.  and  thereupon  both  houfes  came  to  this 
refolution,   April  21,   1664,    That  the  wrongs,  dishonours, 
and  indignities  done  to  his  majefty,  by  the  fubjects  of  the 
United  Provinces,  by  invading  his  rights  in  India,  Africa, 
and  elfewhere  :  and  the  damages,  affronts,  and  injuries  done 
by  them  to  our  merchants,    were  the  greateft   obftructions 
of  our  foreign  trade  :  and  that  the  fame  be  humbly  and  fpeedily 
prefented  to  his  majefty,   and  that  he  be  moft  humbly  moved 
to  take  fome  fpeedy  and  effectual  courfe  for  redrefs  thereof, 
and  all  other  of  the  like  nature,  and  for  prevention  of  the 
like  in  future;  and  that,  in  profecution  thereof,  they  would, 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  aflift  his  majefty  againft  all  op- 
pofitions  whatfoever. 

This  refolution  being  prefented  to  his  majefty  the  27th  of 
April  1664,  he  was  thereupon  pleafed  to  renew  his  inftances 
with  the  States  for  the  Satisfaction  fo  long  demanded,  with 
more  vigour  than  ever;  infomuch,  that  in  an  audience  of 
the  25th  of  June  following,  he  told  the  Dutch  ambaffador, 
That  it  was  not  to  be  fuftercd  that  the  Dutch  Weft-India 
company,  only  by  the  means  of  a  few  forts,  and  three  or 
four  fhips,  fhould  pretend  to  render  the  coafts  of  Africa  in- 
acceffible  to  all  others,  by  blocking  up  the  havens  againft 
their  commerce,  and  keeping  them  off,  and  driving  them 
from  every  place.  But  the  States  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
thefe  remonftrances  :  the  lofles  of  our  merchants  amounted  to 
too  great  a  fum  to  be  eafily  rcimburfed  ;  and  the  advantages 
wf  the  trade  to  Africa,  could  they  have  wholly  engroffed  and 
fctured  the  fame  to  themfelves,  were  too  great  and  important 
to  be  willingly  parted  with.  And  therefore,  inftead  of  Shew- 
ing any  inclination  to  give  the  requifite  fatisfaction  on  cither 
of  thof"  beads,  they  chofc  to  renew  their  attacks  upon  the 
Englifh  in  Africa  with  more  refolution  than  ever,  under  the 
conduct  of  their  admiral  De  Ruyter,  as  aforefaid.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  the  king  having  tried  all  other  methods  in  I 
vain,  found  himfelf  obliged,  upon  the  firft  notice  of  De 
Ruyter's  proceedings  in  Africa,  to  comply  with  the  defires 
of  his  parliament,  and  with  the  voice  of  his  people  ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  22d  day  of  February  1664-5,  his  ma- 
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jefty  declared  war  in  form  againft  the  States  General  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  chief  view  of  the 
Dutch  at  this  time,  and  for  fome  years  before,  had  been  to 
exclude  the  Engliih  entirely  from  the  trade  to  Africa,  and  to 
engrofs  the  fame  wholly  to  themfelves.  And  it  is  equally  ap- 
parent, that  the  value  which  they  then  fet  upon  this  trade 
was  fuch,  that,  rather  than  confent  that  the  Engliih  fhould 
enjoy  a  fhare  thereof  peaceably  and  quietly,  they  made  it 
their  choice  to  ftand  all  the  hazards,  and  to  bear  all  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  a  war  with  England.  But,  however,  it  fo 
fell  out,  that  the  event  did  not  anfwer  their  expectations ; 
for,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch,  the  Englifh  com- 
pany kept  their  footing  in  Africa;  and,  by  the  third  article 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Breda,  anno  1667,  >t 
was  mutually  agreed,  that  each  party  fhould  keep  and  enjoy 
all  fuch  lands,  iflands,  towns,  fortrefles,  places,  and  colonies 
as,  during  that  war,  or  before,  the  one  had  by  force  of  arms 
or  otherwife,  taken  from  the  other.  And,  in  virtue  of  this 
article,  the  Dutch  Weft-India  company  kept  poffeffion  of  the 
Englifh  fort  at  Cormantine,  and  the  Royal  African  company 
kept  poffeffion  of  the  caftle  at  Cabo  Corfo,  which  they  had 
(by  the  affiftance  of  Capt.  Holmes)  retaken  from  the  Dutch 
before  the  war  began,  and  to  which  they  had  an  undoubted 
right. 

But  the  Stipulations  in  this  treaty,  in  favour  of  the  faid  Eng- 
lifh company,  were  by  no  means  fufficient  to  enable  them  to 
bear  up  againft  the  many  difficulties  they  had  to  ftruggle  with. 
They  had  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  perfuade  people  to 
come  in  at  firft,  and  be  concerned  with  them  in  fo  precarious 
and  hazardous  a  trade,  by  which  means  their  ftock  was  much 
too  fmall  for  fuch  an  undertaking :  they  had  been  obliged  to 
be  at  great  charges  in  Africa,  and  they  had  met  with  many 
fevere  loffes  by  captures  and  otherwife  at  fea,  durino-  the 
war ;  and,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  ftock  to  begin  with,  they 
had  contracted  a  large  debt  at  home  :  and,  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  they  were  fo  far  from  being  able  to  carry  on  and 
improve  their  trade,  or  to  make  any  new  acquifitions,  that  it 
was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  they  could  keep  and  pre- 
ferve  thofe  places  which  they  had  ftill  in  their  poffeffion. 
For  extricating  themfelves,  therefore,  out  of  thefe  and  the 
like  difficulties,  as  well  as  for  opening  a  way  for  others  to 
undertake  the  care,  management,  and  improvement  of  fo 
valuable  a  trade  with  more  fuccefs,  they  confented  and  agreed 
for  and  in  confideration  of  a  certain  fum  of  money,  which 
was  to  be  paid  unto  them  by  another  new  company  then  in- 
tended to  be  eftablifhed,  to  furrender  their  charter  to  the 
crown,  and  to  affign  and  transfer  all  their  effate,  property, 
interefts,  and  effects  in  Africa,  and  elfewhere,  unto  the  faid 
new  company. 

His  majefty  likewife  approving  of  this,  as  the  moft  prope 

expedient,  as  well  for  doing  juftice  to  the  company  of  roya 

adventurers,  as  for  the  better  preferving  and  enlarging  th 

trade  to  Africa,   was  thereupon  pleafed  to  accept  of  the  fai< 

furrender ;  and  by  his  letters  patents  under  the  great  feal  0 

England,    bearing  date  the  27th  day  of  September,    1672J 

to  eftablifh  and  incorporate  the  late  royal  African  company  0; 

England,  and  to  give  and  grant  unto  them,   all  and  fmgula 

the  lands,  countries,  havens,  roads,  rivers,  and  other  places  ii 

Africa,  from  the  port  of  Sally  in  South  Barbary,  to  the  Capi 

of  Good  Hope,    for  and  during  the  term   of  one  thoufan 

years  ;  with  the  fole,  intire,  and  only  trade  and  traffic  int 

and  from  the  faid  countries  and  places,  with  prohibition  t 

all  others  his  fubjects,  to  vifit  or  frequent  the  fame,  withou 

the  licence  and  confent  of  the  faid  company  :  and  alfo,  wit 

fuch  other  powers  and  privileges,  as  were  then  judged  prope 

and  neceflary,   for  enabling  and  encouraging  them  to  under 

take  fo  hazardous  and  chargeable  a  work. 

Hereupon  the  new  company  provided  proper  books  to  ta 

fubferiptions  in,  and  kept  them  open  for  near  twelve  months, 

and  invited  all  his  majefty's  fubjects  that  pleafed  to  beconr 

adventurers  with  them,  and  to  fubferibe  for  what  fums  the 

thought  fit,    towards  raifing  a  fufficient  joint  ftock  for  re 

trieving  the  faid  trade  out  of  the  dangerous  and  precariou 

condition  it  was  then  in,  and  for  the  better  fecuring  and  en 

larging  the  fame  for  the  future.     But  fo  backward  and  fearfu 

were  merchants  and  others  at  this  time  to  be  concerned  there 

in,  that  all  the  fubferiptions  they  could  get  from  all  parts  0; 

the  kingdom,  amounted  only  to  the  fum  of  iu,iool. 

With  this  ftock,   however,   fmall  as  it  was,   this  compan 

applied  themfelves,  with  all  poffible  vigour,   to  purfue  th 

ends  of  their  eftablifhment.     At  this  time  the  Dutch  Weft 

India  company  were  in  pofleffion  of   the   ftrong  fortrefs  01 

St  George  del  Mina ;  and  of  the  Engliih  fort  at  Cormantine 

then  called  Fort  Amfterdam  ;  and  they  had  likewife  anothe; 

called  Fort  St  Anthony  at  Axim  ;    another,  called  Fort  S 

Sebaftian,  on  the  river  Chamah  ;  a  fifth,  called  Fort  NaSTau 

at  a  place  called  Mource,  about  two  leagues  to  the  leewan 

of  Cape  Coaft  ;   a  fixth,  called  Creveceur,  at  Acra  ;   and 

feventh,  called  Fort  Conraadfburg,  at  St  Jago,  within  can 

non-fhot  of  St  George  del  Mina;  all  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  an< 

lying  very  commodious  to  fuccour  and  affift  one  another  ii 

any  cafe  of  need  :  the  Danes  were  in  poffeffion  of  one  fmall 

but  impregnable  fort   (afterwards  called  Fort  Royal)  on  th 

to 
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top  of  a  hill,  within  gun-fhot  of  Cape  Coaft ;  and  of  ano- 
ther at  Acra,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Dutch  fort  at  the  fame 
place.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  (the  late  king  of  Pruffia) 
had  one  good  fort,  at  Cape  Three  Points,  and  two  fmaller 
ones  at  fome  little  diftancc  to  the  eaftward  of  the  fame  :  and 
the  new  Englifh  company  were  in  pofleffion  of  one  fmall  fort 
at  Cabo  Corfo,  that  being  the  only  fort  on  this  coaft,  which 
the  Dutch  had  not  difpofleiled  the  former  company  of  during 
the  late  war. 

The  firft  thing,  therefore,  which  this  company  found  moft 
neceflary  to  be  done,  was  to  endeavour,  by  all  lawful  ways 
and  means,  to  ftrengthen  thcmfelves  as  much  as  pomble  on 
this  coaft,  as  other  nations,  and  especially  the  Dutch,  had 
done  before  them.  And,  for  this  purpofc,  they  enlarged 
Cape  Coaft  Caflle,  and  made  it  fix  times  larger,  ftrongcr, 
and  more  commodious  than  before  :  they  built  one  fort  at 
Acra,  another  at  Dick's-cove,  a  third  at  Winncbah,  a  fourth 
at  Succundce,  a  fifth  at  Commenda,  and  rebuilt  a  fixth  at 
Anamaboc,  all  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  three  of  them  with- 
in mufket-fhot  of  Dutch  forts  ;  and  they  likewife  purchafed 
Frcdcrickfburg,  now  Fort  Royal,  of  the  Danes,  without 
which  Cape  Coaft  Caftle  could  not  be  fafe  :  and  they  alfo 
built  another  fort  from  the  ground  at  Whydah,  tor  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  negro  trade  at  that  place. 

And,  although  in  the  profecution  of  thefc  works,  the  faid 
company  met  with  all  pofliblc  oppofition  from  the  Dutch 
Weft-India  company  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  which  often  broke- 
out  into  open  hoftilities,  and  many  times  ended  not  without 
bloodfhed  on  both  fides  ;  and  the  company  were  put  to  an 
incredible  charge  and  expence  in  purchafing  the  confent  and 
afiiftance  of  the  natives,  for  making  fuch  fettlements,  as  \  !i 
as  for  tranfporting,  from  tunc  to  time,  the  neceflkry  fupj 
of  foldicrs,  artificers,  provifions,  and  all  other  neceflaries 
.and  materials  from  England  for  fuch  buildings  ;  all  wli.eh 
were  rendered  flili  more  difficult,  chargeable  and  hazardous, 
by  the  long  war  which  enfued  with  France  :  yet,  nevcrthclefs, 
the  faid  company  never  ceafed  their  care  and  endeavours,  'till 
they  had  completely  finifhed  their  laid  undertakings,  and 
thereby  put  the  Englifh  intcreft  on  this  part  of  the  coaft  of 
Africa  oh  an  equal  foot  with  the  Dutch,  and  much  fuperior 
to  that  of  any  other  nation  whatfocver.  All  which  they  ef- 
fected during  the  fhort  time  that  they  were  permitted  to  en- 
joy the  privileges  granted  them  by  their  charter. 
On  the  north  coaft,  where  it  was  natural  to  think  the  com- 
pany fhould  have  met  with  lefs  oppofition,  and  more  fuccefs, 
matters  did  not  fuccced  altogether  to  their  wiflies.  The  Dutch 
Weft-India  company  were  in  pofleffion  of  the  forts  of  Arguin 
and  Goree  ;  the  French  Senegal  company  (which  was  efta- 
blifhed  anno  1673)  were  in  pofleffion  of  a  fmall  fort  on  an 
ifland  within  the  bar,  in  the  liver  Senegal  ;  and  the  royal 
African  company  of  England  had  one  fmall  fort  in  the  river 
Gambia,  and  another  fettlement  in  the  river  Sicrraleon.  And 
in  this  fituation  affairs  continued  'till  about  the  year  1677  ; 
and  the  companies  of  each  nation  traded  freely  to  all  places 
on  the  open  coaft  (not  in  the  actual  pofleffion  of  any  of  the 
others)  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Mount. 
In  the  years  1677  and  1678,  the  French  took  the  Dutch  forts 
on  the  iflands  of  Arguin  and  Goree,  which  foon  after  were 
yielded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  :  and,  in  the 
year  1685,  the  French  king,  judging  the  grant  to  the  Sene- 
gal company,  which  extended  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  too  large,  reftrained  that  company  to  that 
part  of  the  coaft  which  extends  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  river 
Sierraleon  ;  and  creeled  another  company,  which  was  called 
the  Guinea  Company,  and  gave  and  granted  unto  them  the 
fole  trade  to  and  from  all  that  part  of  the  coaft  which  extends 
from  the  river  Sierraleon  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  And 
from  this  time  the  French  trade  to  Africa  was  managed  and 
carried  on  by  thefe  two  diftinct  companies. 
The  laft  of  thefe  companies  made  no  great  progrefs  in  their 
trade  'till  about  the  year  1702,  that  the  French  king  gave 
them  the  contract,  which  he  had  made  with  Spain,  for  in- 
troducing a  certain  number  of  negroes  yearly  into  the  Spanifh 
Weft-Indies.  Bat  that  contract  being  afterwards  transferred 
to  Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  faid  company 
was  foon  after  aboliihed,  and  the  trade  to  Africa,  within  their 
limits,  laid  open  to  all  the  fubjects  of  France  ;  in  which  con- 
dition it  continued  from  the  year  17 16  to  1720,  and  no 
longer. 

As  for  the  Senegal  company,  they  were  fcarcely  warm  in 
their  new  pofleffions,  before  they  fet  up  a  claim  to  all  that 
part  of  the  coaft  which  extends  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  river 
Gambia,  comprehending  above  500  miles  in  length.  In  the 
year  168 1,  they  would  fain  have  hindered  the  royal  African 
company  of  England's  fhips  from  trading  all  along  that  coaft  : 
but,  not  being  as  yet  in  a  condition  to  conteft  that  point  with 
them,  they  dropped,  their  pretenfions  againft  them  for  that 
time.  In  the  years  1683,  1684,  and  1685,  they  feized  and 
confifcated  feveral  fhips  belonging  to  the  Portugueze,  Dutch, 
and  Pruffians.  And,  in  the  laft  of  thofe  years,  they  renewed 
their  claim  againft  the  royal  African  company  :  from  which 
time  they  continued  to  give  them  frequent  interruptions  in 
their  trade,  'till  at  laft  a  war  broke  out  between  the  two  na- 
tions j  which,  together  with  the  difficulties  the  company  fell 


unddr  at  home  foon  after,  put  it  in  a  manner  wholly  out  of 
their  power  to  aflert  and  maintain  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try's rights  againft  fuch  incroachments,  as  otherwife  they 
might  and  would  undoubtedly  have  done. 

Remark. 

Does  not  this,  as  well  as  the  general  conduct  of  France  to- 
wards Great  Britain,  fhew  the  neceffity  under  which  we  lay, 
to  annex  the  river  Senegal  to  the  crown  of  this  kingdom,  as 
we  have  done  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763  ? 

The  loffes  and  damages  which  the  company  fuftained,  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  the  war,  were  more  and  greater  than  can 
be  cafily  imagined.  But  one  of  the  chiefeft  was  the  lofs  of 
their  fort  in  the  river  Gambia,  anno  1695,  which,  by  the 
negligence  of  their  fervants,  making  no  defence,  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  a  fquadron  of  French  men  of  war,  and  all 
the  fortifications  demolifhed  and  razed  to  the  ground.  And, 
as  a  farther  addition  to  this  misfortune,  when  the  company 
came  to  take  pofleffion  thereof  again,  after  the  peace,  thev 
found  the  French  fettled  in  the  river,  and  claiming  an  equal 
fhare  of  the  trade  thereof  with  themfelves. 
In  the  year  1C97,  the  parliament,  having  taken  the  trade  to 
Africa  into  their  confideration,  thought  fit,  as  a  further  means 
of  inlarging  and  improving  the  fame,  to  lay  the  trade  open 
to  all  his  majefty's  fubjects  for  13  years,  and  from  thence  to 
the  end  of  the  next  feflion  of  parliament ;  and,  in  regard  that 
the  royal  African  company  of  England  had  been  at  the  charge 
of  building  and  maintaining  a  confidcrable  number  of  forts 
and  caftles  on  the  faid  coaft,  which  the  parliament  likewife 
judged  neceflary  to  be  kept  up  and  maintained  in  future,  for 
the  prefervation  and  better  carrying  on  the  faid  trade,  they 
were  further  pleafed  to  impofe  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, on  all  goods  and  merchandize  exported  to  Africa, 
during  the  faid  term,  to  be  anfwered  and  paid  to  the  faid 
company,  for  enabling  them  to  keep  and  maintain  their  faid 
forts  and  caftlcs. 

This  act  continued  in  force  from  the  24th  of  June,  1698, 
to  the  24th  of  June,  1712;  in  which  time  the  charges  which 
the  company  were  at  in  maintaining  their  faid  forts  and  caftlcs, 
amounted,  at  a  medium,  to  about  20,000 1.  per  ann.  and, 
in  14  years,  to  280,000  1.  in  the  whole.  The  Duty  which  the 
feparate  traders  paid  in  the  fame  time,  amounted,  in  the  whole, 
1073,7851.  10s.  6d. -J,  and  no  more  ;  and  10  per  cent,  upon 
the  company's  own  exports  for  the  fame  tune,  amounted, 
to  the  fum  of  36,3871.  13s.  id.  {.  From  whence  it  appears, 
that,  even  while  that  act  continued  in  force,  the  total  of  the 
10  per  cent,  duty  came  very  much  fhort  of  half  the  charges 
and  expences  which  the  company  were  at  in  keeping  and 
maintaining  their  faid  forts  and  caftlcs. 

Since  the  expiration  of  this  act,  in  1 712,  to  this  day,  all 
others  his  majefty's  fubjects  have  traded  as  freely  and  openly 
to  all  parts  of  Africa,  as  they  did  or  might  do  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  faid  act ;  and  the  faid  company  did,  at  their 
own  coft  and  charge,  bear  and  defray  the  charges  and  ex- 
pences of  keeping  and  maintaining  their  faid  forts  and  caftles, 
w  hich,  at  a  very  moderate  computation,  has  been  reprefented, 
by  the  faid  late  royal  African  company,  to  amount  to  above 
250,000 1.  By  which  means,  and  by  the  extravagant  rife  in 
the  prices  of  negroes  at  Anamaboe,  and  other  places  on  the 
coaft,  and  by  the  decay  of  the  gold  trade  which  enfued  there- 
upon, the  proprietors  of  the  company  were,  for  many  years 
paft,  obliged  either  to  raife  fundry  great  fums  of  money  for 
keeping  and  maintaining  their  faid  forts  and  caftles,  without 
receiving  any  profit  from  the  trade  in  return  for  the  fame; 
or  to  run  the  rifque  not  only  of  lofing  all  the  money  which 
they  had  from  time  to  time  raifed  and  expended  for  fupport- 
ing  their  own  property,  but  of  becoming  acceffaries  to  the 
intire  lofs  of  the  trade  to  Africa,  and  confequently,  by  rc- 
linquifhing  and  abandoning  their  faid  forts  and  caftles,  to  be 
feized  and  poffefled  by  fuch  foreign  nations  as  were  long 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  get  them  into  their  hands. 
This  being  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  company,  and  it  be- 
ing the  fenfe  of  the  nation,  that  the  trade  to  Africa  fhould 
continue  free  and  open  to  all  his  majefty's  fubjects,  the  only 
thing  that  remained  to  be  confidered  was,  whether,  or  no, 
forts  and  caftles  were  neceflary  to  be  kept  up  and  maintained 
for  the  prefervation.  of  the  faid  trade  to  this  kingdom  ?  And, 
if  they  were  neceflary  to  be  kept  up  and  maintained  for  that 
purpole,  who,  upon  the  foot  of  an  open  trade,  ought  in  juf- 
tice  and  reafon  to  bear  and  defray  the  charges  of  them  ? 
That  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  forts  and  caftles  fhould  be 
kept  up  and  maintained  in  Africa,  was  urged  from  thefe  con- 
federations. 

For  250  years  paft,  it  has  been  the  conftant  policy  of  all  fuch 
European  nations  as  have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  make  any 
new  difcoveries,  and  to  gam  any  eftablifhed  power  and  au- 
thority in  remote  and  barbarous  countries,  to  build  and  main- 
tain forts  and  caftles ;  and,  in  virtue  of  fuch  pofleffions,  to 
claim  a  right  to  whole  kingdoms,  and  to  tracts  of  land  of 
a  vaft  extent,  and  to  exclude  all  other  nations  from  trading 
in,  to,  or  from  them. 

By  this  method  the  Portugueze  long  enjoyed  the  whole  trade 
to  Africa  and  to  the  Eaft-Indies. 

By 
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Bv  the  like  meafures  the  Spaniards,  for  many  years,  claimed 
and  engrailed  almoft  the  whole  continent  of  America,  and 
moll  of  the  illands  adjacent  thereto,  to  themfelves. 
By  this  method  the  Hollanders  have  rendered  themfelves  ab- 
folute  mafters  of  all  thofe  iflands  in  the  Eaft  which  produce 
cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace,  and  from  them  fup- 
ply  the  whole  world  with  thofe  commodities,  by  fuch  quan- 
tities, and  at  fuch  prices,  as  they  think  fit. 
By  this  method  the  fame  people,  for  fome  time  before  and 
after  the  year  1660,  attempted  to  gain  the  whole  and  intire 
poflcflion  of  the  moft  valuable  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  to  exclude  this  nation  from  any  part,  fhare,  or  intereft 
therein  ;  and  thereby  brought  upon  themfelves  a  war  with 
this  kingdom  in  1664. 

Before  the  royal  African  company  had  built  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  forts  and  caftles  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  the  Dutch  inter- 
rupted our  trade,  and  feized  and  confifcated  our  fhips  on  the 
faid  coaft,  and  within  it's  dependencies  ;  which,  as  they  pre- 
tend, extend  from  Cape  Palmas  to  Cape  Lopez,  and  con- 
tains a  tracl  of  land  of  above  1200  miles.  Since  the  royal 
African  company  have  built  and  maintained  a  fufHcient  num- 
ber of  forts  and  caftles  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  the  faid  company, 
and  all  other  Britifh  fhips  and  veflels,  have  traded  freely  to 
the  faid  coaft,  and  to  all  places  dependent  thereon,  without 
the  leaft  interruption  or  moleftation  from  the  Dutch,  or  any 
other  nation. 

Before  the  French  got  poflemon  of  the  forts  in  the  river  Sene- 
gal, and  on  the  iflands  of  Arguin  and  Goree,  on  the  north 
coaft,  the  Englifh  traded  freely  and  openly  to  all  places  on 
the  faid  coaft,  without  any  let  or  moleftation.  Since  the 
French  have  been  in  pofTeffion  of  thofe  forts,  they  have  not 
only  taken  upon  themfelves  to  exclude  the  Britifh  nation  from 
thofe  parts,  and  do  now  actually  take  and  confifcate  all  fuch 
Britifh  fhips  and  veflels  as  venture  to  go  thither ;  but  they 
come  freely  and  uninterruptedly  to  trade  within  our  African 
company's  rights  and  privileges,  and  traffic  under  the  very 
nofe  of  our  forts  and  cannon. 

In  thofe  places  where  the  royal  African  company  have  forts, 
as  in  the  river  Gambia,  the  Britifh  feparate  traders  trade 
freely  with  the  natives.  In  thofe  places  where  other  nations 
have  forts  and  caftles,  and  the  royal  African  company  have 
none,  there  all  Britifh  private  traders  are  either  abfolutely 
denied  the  liberty  of  trading,  or  their  fhips  are  actually  taken 
and  confifcated. 

For  the  better  fupporting  of  forts  and  caftles  in  Africa,  his 
moft  Chriftian  majefty  has  not  only  given  and  granted  unto  the 
India  company  of  Paris  the  whole  and  fole  trade  of  that  coaft, 
from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  likewife 
allows  them  the  following  great  and  extraordinary  privileges 
and  encouragements,  viz.  an  exemption  from  all  duties  for  mer- 
chandize exported  to  Africa,  and  to  the  French  iflands  and 
colonies  in  America  :  an  exemption  from  half  the  cuftoms  of 
all  goods  and  merchandizes  imported  from  Africa  ;  and  from 
half  the  cuftoms  on  all  fugars,  and  other  merchandize,  im- 
ported from  the  French  iflands  and  colonies  in  America,  be- 
ing the  produce  of  the  fale  of  negroes  there  :  an  exemption 
from  all  tolls  of  any  kind  upon  their  goods  and  merchandize 
in  France :  a  bounty  of  13  livres,  to  be  paid  out  of  his  own 
revenue,  for  every  negro  carried  to  the  French  iflands  and 
colonies  in  America  :  and,  laftly,  a  bounty  of  20  livres  for 
every  eight  ounces  of  gold  duft  which  they  fhall  bring  into 
France. 

I.  An  exemption  from  all  local  and  pro- 
vincial duties  of  any  kind,  upon  their 
goods  and  merchandize  in  France,  as  al- 
io from  all  duties  for  merchandize  ex- 
ported to  Africa,  wherewith  to  purchafe 
negroes,  &c.  which,  confidering  the  num- 
ber of  fhips  they  employ  in  this  trade,  can- 
not be  computed  at  near  fo  fmall  a  fum  as 
150,000!.  fterling  per  ann.  nor  the  whole 
exemption  at  fo  fmall  a  rate  as  3  percent. 

thereon  :  fay  only        -  I.  3000 

II.  An  exemption  from  half  the  cuftoms 
on  all  fugars,  and  other  merchandize  im- 
ported from  the  French  iflands  and  colo- 
nies in  America,  being  the  produce  of  the 
fale  of  negroes  there:  the  amount  of  which 
will  appear  by  the  following  moderate 
computation,  viz.         - 

Suppofe  15000  negroes  only  (whereas 
good  judges  reckon  them  not  lefs  than 
double  that  number)  are  imported  into  the 
French  fugar  iflands  annually  ;  and  that 
1 0000  of  that  number  only  fhould  be  fold 
for  fugar  to  be  returned  to  France,  at  the 
rate  of  40  hundred  weight  of  fugar  only 
per  head, 

The  duty  on  importation  of  fugar  into 
France  is  3  per  cent,  on  about  two-thirds 
of  the  value  ;  which  is  at  the  rate  of  2 
per  cent.     There  is  alfo  an  inland  duty  of 

Carried  over  1.  3000 


three  livres,  or  2S.  o,d.  fterling  per  hun- 
dred weight. 

Suppofe  the  price  of  fuch  fugars  is  com- 
puted at  no  more  than  25s.  per  hundred, 
which,  upon  10,000  negroes,  makes 
400,000  weight  of  fugar  :  and  this,  at  1 
per  cent,  being  one  half  of  the  duty  upon 
importation,  amounts  to  - 
400,000  hundred  weight  of  fugar,  at  is. 
4d.  \  per  hundred,  being  half  of  the  a- 
bove  inland  duty  of  three  livres,  or  2s. 
o,d.  fterling  per  hundred  weight,  is 

III.  A  bounty  of  10  livres,  or  9s.  2d. 
fterling,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  king's  re- 
venue, for  every  negro  carried  to  the 
French  fugar  iflands  and  colonies  in  A- 
merica  ;  which,  upon  the  faid  15,000 
negroes  only,  amounts  to 

IV.  A  bounty  of  9s  2d.  for  every  ounce 
of  gold  duft  that  fhall  be  imported  from 
Africa  into  France.  Suppofe  only  5000 
ounces  of  gold  imported  from  Africa  into 
France,  which  is  quite  trifling  and  incon- 
fiderable,  when  we  recollect  how  rich 
their  fhips  in  the  Guinea  trade  are  in  gold, 
as  appeared  by  fome  captures  made  in  the 
late  war,  is 

The  total  is  per  ann.  in  fterling  money 
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5000 


27,500 


1.  6,875 


1.  2,296 
1.  44>67x 


N.  B.  The  exemption  of  duties  on  what  the  other  5000  ne- 
groes produce  in  coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  cocoa,  &c.  is  left 
out  in  this  account,  left  any  exaggeration  fhould  be  made : 
and  in  every  other  article  things  are  extremely  under-rated, 
which  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the 
French  trade  to  Africa  and  America  need  not  be  apprized  of. 

Nothing  can  be  a  more  modeft  computation  than  this  is.  But, 
if  to  thofe  extraordinary  encouragements  we  tack  that  of  ex- 
clusive powers  and  immunities  befides,  it  muft  certainly  give 
the  French  a  great  weight  of  influence  and  authority  in  their 
negroe-trade  in  Africa. 

Yet  their  encouragements  do  not  terminate  here  only  :  there 
is  one  fingle  article  alone,  which  feems  to  be  fo  well  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  moft  of  the  labour  of  negroes,  and  en- 
courage their  planters,  that  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  efteemed 
inferior  in  it's  good  confequences  to  all  the  reft,  confidered  to- 
gether :  and  that  is,  the  maxim  of  giving  their  moft  induf- 
trious  planters  credit  out  of  the  public  ftock,  or  the  king's 
treafury,  for  negroes,  and  other  planting  materials.  The 
management  of  this  part  of  their  encouragement,  it  feems, 
lies  between  the  comptroller- general  of  the  finances  and  the 
company  :  they  are,  indeed,  as  prudence  directs,  cautious  of 
their  planters  to  whom  they  give  fuch  credit :  but,  if  they 
are  perfons  of  known  probity  and  induftry,  and  make  proper 
application,  they  need  want  no  credit  for  negroes,  or  any 
other  planting  materials  *. 

*  The  French  king  alfo  grants  lands  in  his  plantations,  gratis, 
to  poor  induftrious  people,  fent  thither  from  France,  and 
gives  them  other  encouragements  to  go  over  and  fettle 
there  ;  and  moreover  lends  money  to  his  American  fubjects, 
in  cafe  of  hurricanes,  which  deitroy  their  plantations,  and 
other  unavoidable  misfortunes. 

Meafures  of  this  nature,  it  may  be  worth  obfervation,  have 
been  the  conftant  practice  of  France,  when  they  have  aimed 
at  carrying  any  capital  point  in  trade.  It  was  by  thus  giv- 
ing credit  to  traders  out  of  the  royal^treafury,  that  the  cele- 
brated Monfieur  Colbert  firft  enabled  France  to  rival  Eng- 
land in  the  woollen  manufactory  ;  for,  after  he  had  brought 
the  French  to  furnifh  their  own  people,  and  cloath  their  own 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  even  the  king  himfelf,  with  their 
own  woollen  manufactures,  and  exclude  the  Englilh  manu- 
factures from  France  by  a  law,  they  turned  their  thoughts 
upon  fupplanting  us  at  foreign  markets.  To  which  end. 
that  great  flatefman  caufed  credit  to  be  given  to  exporters, 
even  'till  the  returns  of  their  woollen  goods  came  from  a- 
broad.  This  was  done  particularly  to  the  Turky  mer- 
chants at  Marfeilles,  who  had  credit  for  the  woollen  ma- 
nufactures of  Nifmes,  'till  the  return  of  their  fhips  from 
Smyrna  and  Scanderoon  :  by  which  wife  encouragement 
the  Marfeillians  firft  fupplanted  the  Englifh  in  the  Levant 
trade ;  in  which,  we  are  too  fenfible,  they  have  increafed 
ever  fince. 

In  like  manner,  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces, 
for  the  better  enabling  their  Weft-India  company  to  keep 
and  maintain  their  forts  and  caftles  in  Africa,  have  not  only 
given  and  granted  unto  the  faid  company  the  whole  and  fole 
trade  of  Africa,  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  do  likewife  pay  and  allow  unto  them  the 
following  extraordinary  aids  and  incomes,  viz.  from  the 
feveral  provinces  of  North  Holland,  Zeland,  and  Groningen, 
a  fubfidy  of  38,000  florins  per  annum  :  a  duty  of  3  per  cent, 
on  all  goods  and  merchandize  exported  to,  or  imported  from, 
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any  place  between  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Florida  :  a  duty 
of  2  per  cent,  on  all  goods  and  merchandize  exported  to,  or 
imported  from,  any  place  on  the  continent  of  America  from 
Cape  Florida  to  the  river  Oroonoko,  including  Curaflb  ;  both 
which  are  computed  to  amount  to  100,000  florins  per  an- 
num :  a  duty  of  five  guilders  per  laft  on  all  fhips  trading  to 
Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  Caribbee 
Iflands,  or  to  any  place  from  the  river  Oroonoko  to  the  Strci»hts 
of  Magellan  and  La  Mairc,  and  from  thence  to  the  Strcights 
of  Anian,  computed  at  3000  florins  per  annum  :  one  third 
part  of  the  net  income  of  the  colony  at  Surinam,  computed 
at  10,000  florins  per  annum  :  the  clear  profits  of  the  colony 
of  Ifacape,  computed  at  20,000  florins  per  annum  :  and  all 
the  profits  arifing  from  the  captures  and  licences  which  they 
are  authorized  to  make  upon,  or  to  grant  ro,  fuch  Portu- 
guese fljips  as  come  upon  the  coaft  from  Lifbon  or  Brazil 
for  negroes,  valued  at  100,000  florins  per  annum,  making 
in  the  whole  271,600  floiins,  or  about  25,000!.  fterling  per 
annum,  commumbus  annis. 

Now  as  it  is  evident  from  the  fuccindt  hiftory  we  h;ive  given 
of  this  trade,  tli at  the  recovery  of  it  out  of  the  dangerous 
and  precarious  ftate  and  condition  to  which  it  was  reduced 
about  the  year  1660,  is  wholly  and  folely  owing  to  the  care 
which  the  company  took,  and  to  the  charge  and  expence 
which  they  were  at  for  many  years  together,  in  building  and 
maintaining  a  proper  number  of  forts  and  calllcs  on  the  coaft 
Of  Africa;  it  is  apparent,  tint  the  fafety  and  preservation  of 
our  trade  to  Africa,  againft  the  pretenlions  and  mcroach- 
incnts  of  fuch  nations  as  are  ftrongly  fettled  in  thole  parts, 
depends  abfolutely  upon  our  keeping  up  and  maintaining 
the  (aid  company's  forts  and  caftles  on  the  lame  coaft  in  a  de- 
fenfible  condition. 

This  point,  therefore,  being  thus  eftab'ifhed  upon  the  ftrongeft 
evidence  that  matters  of"  this  nature  are  capable  of,  the  next 
thing  that  remains  to  be  conlidercd  is,  Since  forts  and  caftles 
on  the  coaft  of  Africa  are  abfolutely  neccfTary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  that  trade  to  this  kingdom,  and  fince  it  has  been  free 
and  open  to  all  his  majefty's  fubjedts,  it  was  but  juft  and 
equitable  that  the  public  lhould  have  Supported  thole  forts  and 
Settlements. 

While  the  company  enjoyed  the  whole  and  fole  trade  to  A- 
frica,  they  purchafed,  built,  and  maintained  their  faid  forts 
and  caftles  at  their  own  fole  coft  and  charge,  and  thereby 
acquired  an  undoubted  right  and  property  in  and  to  them. 
The  charges  of  keeping  them  from  the  year  1672  to  the  year 
1698,  was  not  lefs,  according  to  the  company's  accounts, 
than  15,0001.  per  ami.  which,  in  26  years,  amounts  to  the 
fum  of  390,000!.  The  charges  for  the  next  14  years,  viz. 
from  1698  to  1712,  at  20,oool.  per  annum,  deducting  the 
amount  of  the  duty  which  the  feparate  traders  paid  in  the 
fame  time,  came  to  about  206,000  1.  And  the  charges  which 
thecompany  were  at  on  the  fame  account,  for  the  Succeeding  17 
years,  reckoning  but  15,000!.  per  annum,  comes  to  255,000  I. 
which  three  funis  make  together  the  fum  of  851,000!.  And 
fo  much,  at  leaft,  the  company  reprcfentcd  that  thev  had 
expended  in  keeping  and  maintaining  their  faid  forts  and 
caftles  fince  the  commencement  of  their  charter;  and  that, 
exclufive  of  many  other  neceffary  articks  of  expence,  which 
might  be  brought  in,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  (well  the  account. 
Now,  although  the  company  did  willingly  and  chearfully  bear 
the  expence  of  the  firft  period,  becaufe  nothing  had  been  done 
by  public  authority  in  all  that  time  to  deprive  them  of  any  of 
their  privileges  ;  although  they  continued  to  keep  and  Support 
their  faid  forts  and  caftles  for  the  next  fucceeding  14  years, 
in  hopes  that  the  duty  of  10  per  cent,  upon  their  own  and 
the  feparate  traders  exports  to  Africa  would  have  fully  defrayed 
that  charge,  as  the  parliament  undoubtedly  intended  it  Should  ; 
and  although  the  company,  for  the  preservation  of  their  own 
property,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  the  trade,  continued 
to  keep  up  and  maintain  their  forts  and  caftles  for  17  years 
after,  at  their  own  Sole  coft  and  charge ;  whereby  they  ex- 
pended in  the  Service  of  their  country  above  250,0001.  yet, 
while  the  trade  to  Africa  remained  free  and  open  to  all  others 
his  majefty's  fuhjects,  there  was  no  reafon  why  the  company 
fhould  be  obliged  to  keep  and  maintain  the  Said  forts  and 
caftles  at  their  own  fole  coft  and  charge. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1730,  the  company  petitioned  the 
parliament,  and  they  obtained  10,000  1.  to  enable  them  to 
fupport  their  forts  and  fettlements ;  which  fum  was  annually 
continued  to  them,  except  two  or  three  years  interruption, 
'till  the  laft  change  made  in  the  ftate  of  this  company,  by  an 
act  of  parliament  made  in  the  year  175 1,  intitled, 
An  adt  for  the  application  of  a  fum  of  money  therein  men- 
tioned, granted  to  his  majefty,  for  making  compensation  and 
fatisfadtion  to  the  royal  African  company  of  England,  for 
their  charter,  lands,  forts,  caftles,  Slaves,  military  ftores, 
and  all  other  their  effects  whatsoever;  and  to  veft  trie  lands, 


forts,  Caftles,  Slaves,  and  military  ftores,  and  all  other  (heir 
eft'edts,  in  the  company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa,  and 
for  other  purpofes  in  the  act  mentioned. 
By  this  act  the  faid  company  were  diverted  of  their  charter, 
and,  after  the  lOthof  Apnl,  1752,  ceafed  to  be  a  corpora- 
tion, and  their  forts,  caftles,  and  all  other  their  poflelfions  in 
Africa,  are  vcfted  in  the  new  company  of  merchants  trading 
to  Africa;  and,  in  confequence  of  the  trade  to  Africa  being, 
by  virtue  of  the  faid  act,  and  that  alfo  of  the  23d  of  Geo;  II. 
made  free  and  open  to  all  his  majefty's  Subjects,  the  parlia- 
ment allow  the  Said  company  io,OCOI.  per  annum  for  the 
Support  oS  the  forts  and  caftles  for  the  public  Service. 
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Thus  have  we  given  a  brief  and  faithful  hiftory  of  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  late  African  corporation  ;  upon  which 
1  Shall  take  leave  to  make  the  Sollowing  queries  : 

1.  Whether  So  extenfive  and  populous  a  country  as  Africa  is, 
will  not  admit  of  a  far  more  extenfive  and  profitable  trade  to 
( j reat- Britain  than  it  yet  ever  has  done? 

2.  Whether  the  people  of  this  country,  notwithstanding  their 
colour,  are  not  capable  of  being  civilized,  as  well  as  thole  of 
many  other  have  been  ;  and  whether  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  all  countries,  fo  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace  them, 
were  not  once  as  favage  and  inhumanized  as  the  negroes  or" 
Africa  ;  and  whether  the  antient  Britons  thcmfelves,  of  this 
our  own  country,  were  not  once  upon  a  level  with  the  Afri- 
cans ? 

3.  Whether,  therefore,  there  is  not  a  probability  that  thofc  peo- 
ple might,  in  time,  by  proper  management  exerciled  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans, become  as  wife,  as  induftrious,  as  ingenious,  and  rs 
humane,  as  the  people  of  any  other  country  has  done  ? 

4.  Whether  their  rational  faculties  arc  not,  in  the  genera!. 
equal  to  thofe  of  any  other  of  the  human  Species ;  and  whether 
they  are  not,  from  experience,  as  capable  of  mechanical  and 
manufadtural  arts  and  trades  as  even  the  bulk  of  the  Euro- 


peans 


5.  Whether  it  would  not  be  more  to  the  intereft  of  all  the 
European  nations  concerned  in  the  trade  to  Africa,  ratht r  to 
endeavour  to  cultivate  a  friendly,  humane,  and  civilized 
commerce  with  thofe  people,  into  the  very  center  of  their 
extended  country,  than  to  content  thcmlelves  only  with 
Skimming  a  trifling  portion  oS  trade  upon  the  fea-coaft  of 
Africa.     See  our  article  East-India  Company. 

6.  Whether  the  greateft  hindrance  and  obstruction  to  the 
Europeans  cultivating  a  humane  and  Chriftian-likc  com- 
merce with  thofe  populous  countries,  has  not  wholly  pro- 
ceeded from  that  unjuft,  inhumane,  and  unchriftian-like  traf- 
fic called  the  Slave  Trade,  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
Europeans  ? 

7.  Whether  this  trade,  and  this  only,  was  not  the  primary 
caufc,  and  ftill  continues  to  be  the  chief  caufe,  of  thofc  eter- 
nal and  incefTant  broils,  quarrels,  and  animofities,  which 
fubfift  between  the  negro  princes  and  chiefs  ;  and,  confequcnt- 
ly,  of  thofe  eternal  wars  which  fubfift  among  them,  and  which 
they  are  induced  to  carry  on,  in  order  to  make  prifoners  of 
one  another,  Sor  the  Sake  of  the  Slave  trade  ? 

8.  Whether  if  trade  was  carried  on  with  them  for  a  feries 
of  years,  as  it  has  been  with  other  countries,  that  have  not 
been  lefs  barbarous,  and  the  Europeans  gave  no  encourage- 
ment whatever  to  the  Slave-trade,  thofe  cruel  wars  among 
the  Blacks  would  not  ccafe,  and  a  fair  and  honourable  com- 
merce in  time  take  place  throughout  the  whole  country  ? 

9.  Whether  the  example  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
who  have  civilized  innumerable  of  the  natives,  and  brought 
them  to  the  European  way  of  cloathing,  &c.  does  not  give 
reafonable  hopes,  that  thefe  fuggeftions  are  not  vifionary, 
but  founded  on  experience,  as  well  as  on  humane  and  Chrif- 
tian-like  principles  ? 

10.  Whether  commerce  in  general  has  not  proved  the  great 
means  of  gradually  civilizing  all  nations,  even  the  moil  fa- 
vage and  brutal ;  and  why  not  the  Africans  ? 

11.  Whether  the  territories  of  thofe  European  nations  that 
are  interefted  in  the  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  are 
not  populous  enough,  or  may  not  be  rendered  fo,  by  proper 
encouragement  given  to  intermarriages  amongft  them,  and 
to  the  breed  of  foundling  infants,  to  fupply  their  respective 
colonies  with  labourers,  in  the  place  of  negro  Slaves  ? 

12.  Whether  the  Britifh  dominions  in  general  have  not  at 
prefent  an  extent  of  territory  Sufficient  to  increaSe  and  multi- 
ply their  inhabitants;  and  whether  it  is  not  their  own  fault 
that  they  do  not  increafe  them  Sufficiently  to  fupply  their 
colonies  and  plantations  with  Whites  inftead  of  Blacks. 
How  the  trade  to  the  moft  interior  parts  of  Africa  may  be 
extended  for  the  benefit  of  Great-Britain,  fee  particularly  the 
article  East  India  Company. 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  caftle  flaves,  canoe  men,  military  ftores,  canoes,  and  vefTcls,  belonging  to  the  late  Royal  African 
Company  of  England,  at  their  feveral  forts  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  according  to  the  furveys  made  by  the  order  of  Tho.  Pyc,  E(qj 
commander  of  his  majefty's  fhip  Humber,  in  the  year  1749  ;  and  which  are  delivered  up  to  the  prefent  new  company  of  mer- 
chants trading  to  Africa,  according  to  the  act  of  parliament  of  1751. 
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Remarks. 

From  this  view  of  the  forts  and  fettlements  belonging  to 
Great-Britain  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  now  veiled  in  the 
company  of  merchants  trading  thereto,  a  judgment  may  be 
made  of  our  ftrcngth  there,  when  compared  with  that  of 
other  European  nations,  who  have  forts  and  fettlements  upon 
the  fame  coaft.    . 

That  our  readers  may  have  all  defirable  fatisfacVion  upon  this 
head,  we  fhall  now  give  an  account  of  the  forts  and  fettle- 
ments in  Africa,  which  belong  to  other  European  powers 
who  have  a  ftiare  in  this  commerce. 

1.  The  northermoft  fettlement  is  that  at  Arguin,  on  the 
Gum-Coaft,  in  the  latitude  of  20  degrees  north,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  for  which,  in  the  late 
queen's  time,  on  occafion  of  an  overture  made  by  the  faid 
king  to  difpofe  of  that  and  another  linall  fort  at  Cape  Three 
Points,  which  is  afterwards  mentioned,  to  this  nation,  he 
demanded  for  them  200,000  crowns  ;  but  they  have  fince 
been  purchafed  of  him  by  the  Dutch,  for  30,0001.  fterling. 
And  afterwards  taken  by  the  French  in  1721,  and  now  in 
their  pofleffion. 

2.  The  river  Senegal,  in  the  latitude  of  16  degrees  north, 
where  the  French  have  feveral  very  confiderable  forts,  fettle- 
ments and  plantations,  for  a  great  many  miles  up  the  river. 

3.  The  ifland  Goree,  a  little  fouthward  of  Cape  de  Verde, 
where  the  French  are  likewife  fettled,  and  have  a  very  ftrong 
caftie. 

4.  Cutchco  and  Bifieo,  two  Portuguese  fettlements,  lyirxr  in 
12  degrees  north  latitude. 

5.  Ancobra,  the  firft  European  factory  on  the  Gold-Coaft, 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  Weft- India  company. 


6.  Axim,  about  one  league  to  the  eaftward  of  Ancobra,  a 
fort  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Weft-India  company. 

7.  Frederickfburg,  at  Cape  Three  Points,  about  five  leagues 
to  the  eaftward  of  Axim,  a  fort  formerly  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Pruflia  ;  lately  fold  by  him,  together  with  that  at 
Arguin,  before-mentioned,  to  the  Dutch,  for  30,000!.  af- 
terwards taken  and  demolifhed  by  the  natives,  and  lately  re- 
covered out  of  their  hands,  at  the  expence  of  a  long  and 
chargeable  war,  and  now  refettled  by  the  Dutch  Weft-India 
company. 

8.  Butteroe,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Weft- India  com- 
pany, about  eleven  leagues  eaftward  of  Cape  Three  Points. 

9.  Tacquerado,  a  factory-houfe  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
Weft-India  company,  about  three  leagues  eaftward  of  But- 
teroe. 

10.  Succundee,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Weft-India 
company,  about  three  leagues  eaftward  of  Tacquerado. 

1 1 .  Shumah,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Weft-India  com- 
pany, about  four  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Succundee. 

12.  Commenda,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  faid  company,  about 
five  leagues  eaftward  of  Shumah,  "and  within  guri-fhot  of  an 
Englifti  fort. 

13.  St.  George  del  Mina,  the  principal  fort  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  Weft- India  Company,  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  about  four 
leagues  eaftward  of  Commenda. 

14.  St.  Jago,  a  fgrt  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  within  gun-fhot  of 
St.  George  del  Mina,  belonging  to  the  fame  company. 

15.  Motirea,  a  fort  belonging  to  ihe  Dutch  Weft-India  com- 
pany, about  four  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  St.  George  del 
Mina. 

16.  Cormantine,  a  fort  built  by  the  Fnglifh,  and,  in  the  war 
in   1665,  taken  by  the   Dutch,  and  now  belonging  to  the 
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Dutch  Weft-India  company,  about  five  leagues  to  the  caft- 
ward  of  Mourea. 

1 7.  Apong,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Weft-India  com- 
pany, about  ten  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Cormantine. 

18.  Borracoe,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Weft  India 
company,  about  eleven  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Apong. 

19.  Acra,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  about 
two  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Dutch  fort. 

20.  St.Loango  St.  Paul's,  in  the  latitude  of  10  degrees  fouth, 
where  the  Portugueze  have  feveral  forts  and  fettlements,  and 
a  large  city  ;  and  thereby  carry  on  a  very  great  and  advan- 
tageous inland  trade  for  fome  hundreds  of  miles. 

By  this  account  of  the  forts  and  fettlements  of  other  nations, 
we  cannot  doubt  a  moment  of  the  high  value  they  fet  upon 
the  trade  to  Africa,  and  with  what  care,  induftry,  and  ex- 
pence  they  have  laboured  to  gain  and  fecure  to  themfelves  a 
fhare  therein. 

See  our  hew  and  correct  Map  of  the  coaft  of  Africa,  from 
Cape  Blanco,  latitude  20  degrees  40  minutes  north,  to  the 
coaft  of  Angola,  latitude  11  degrees  fouth,  where  the  fettle- 
ments belonging  to  the  feveral  European  powers  are  deline- 
ated according  to  their  fituation,  with  the  flags  of  the  re- 
fpective  countries  to  which  they  belong.  Upon  the  fame 
fheet  alfo,  we  have  given  a  feparate  correct  map  of  the 
Gold-Coast  upon  a  larger  fcale.  And,  in  our  large  map 
of  the  coaft  of  Africa,  we  reprefent  the  great  encroachments 
that  the  French,  when  this  work  was  firft  publifhed,  made 
on  our  trade  to  Africa  in  general,  and  upon  the  Gum- 
Coast  in  particular. 
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But  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  article  IX. 
"  His  molt  chriftian  majsfty  cedes,  in  full  right,  and  guaran- 
*'  ties  to  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  the  river  Senegal, 
**  with  the  Forts  and  Factories  of  St  Lewis,  Podor, 
"  and  Galam  ;  and  with  all  the  rights  and  dependencies 
"  of  the  faid  river  Senegal." 

By  means  of  this  acquifition  in  Africa,  added  to  our  other 
antient  fetrlements  upon  that  coaft,  Great-Britain  at  prefent 
has  it  in  her  power  more  than  ever  flic  had,  to  prevent  any 
future  encroachments  of  the  French,  or  a,  y  other  ftate,  upon 
the  commerce  of  Africa  ;  and  more  efpecially  fo,  if  that 
whole  commerce  fhould  be  put  upon  a  more  ftable,  perma- 
nent, and  extenfive  footing,  in  order  to  enlarge  and  extend 
the  Inland-Trade  of  that  part  of  the  world,  by  a  pro- 
pofition  for  that  purpofe,  or  fome  thing  fimilar  thereto,  which 
I  have  fuggefted  under  the  article  East-India  Company. 
See  East-India  Company.  For  by  the  laft  peace,  a 
better  foundation  is  laid  to  carry  Designs  of  that  kind  into 
execution,  with  far  lefs  obftruclion  than  when  we  fuffered 
the  French  to  monopolize  the  gum  trade,  and  the  whole  com- 
merce of  the  river  Senegal  to  themfelves,  and  ufurp  the  right 
to  trade  for  the  beft  negroes  to  Annamaboe,  and  other 
places  on  the  African  coaft,  under  the  very  nofe  of  our  beft 
Britifh  forts  and  caftles  there. — And  this  that  rival  nation  was 
fullered  to  do  for  above  thefe  30  years  paft  with  impunity,  to 
the  eternal  ignominy  of  this  kingdom,  and  thofe  who  had 
the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  during  that  long  period 
of  time. — Yet  thefe  men  dare  at  prefent  to  dub  themfelves 
friends  to  the  Britifh  nation,  when  they  moft  fhamefully 
neglected  the  care  and  protection  of  it's  trade  in  general,  as 
appears  throughout  this  work.  By  their  difregard  to  the 
Britifh  African  trade  in  particular,  they  fuffered  France  to 
flock  all  their  fugar  colonies,  with  the  very  beft  of  negroes  to 
be  had  on  the  coaft,  by  encroachments  on  our  rights  of  trade 
there,  whereby  they  raifed  their  Sugar  Colonies  to  the 
pitch  they  were  before  the  definitive  treaty,  and  by  that  means 
tupplanted  us  almoft  in  the  whole  fugar  trade  of  Europe,  to 
the  unfpeakable  emolument  of  France,  and  proportionate  de- 
triment of  thefe  kingdoms.  See  America  for  the  Defi- 
nitive Treaty  of  1 763. 

E  N  G  R  A  F  F  I  N  G.  In  order  to  purfue  the  art  of  engrafting 
to  the  beft  advantage,  our  garden  ought  to  be  ftored  with 
flocks  of  all  forts;  that  is,  with  fuch  as  are  pomiferous,  or 
apple-bearing;  pruniferous,  or  plumb-bearing  ;  bacciferous, 
or  berry-bearing;  nuciferous,  or  nut-bearing  ;  glandiferous, 
or  maft-bearing  ;  and  filiquiferous,  or  cod-bearing  ;  becaufe 
we  may  fometimes  meet  with  that  which  will  only  be  increafed 
by  grafting  ;  and,  as  moft  trees  fall  under  one  or  other  of  thefe 
dalles,  fo  our  nurferies  fhould  be  provided  with  flocks  of  thefe 
feveral  forts,  that  we  may  graft  the  apple-bearing  upon  the 
.ipple-bearing,  and  the  pruniferous  upon  the  pruniferous,  and 
fo  on. 

The  wildings,  which  are  engrafted  on,  are  called  the  flock, 
and  the  twig,  or  flioot,  which  we  arc  to  engraff  upon  the 
flock,  is  called  the  cyon,  or  graft";  every  cyon  or  graft", 
when  it  is  rightly  difpofed  on  the  flock,  according  to  art,  will 
take  root  in  the  flock,  and  retain  the  virtues  of  it's  mother 
plant. 

Some  fort  of  plants  will  more  readily  join  by  eneying,  or  in- 
oculating, than  by  grafting  ;  and  there  are  others  which  will 
not  take  by  cither  of  thefe  ways,  but  by  inarching  only :  again, 
there  are  fome  which  will  only  join  by  approaching  ;  all  which 
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we  fnall  confider,  obferving,  by  the  way,  that  nature  givel 
us  large  liberties  in  grafting  fuch,  as  that  we  may  graft' apples 
upon  pears,  or  pears  upon  apples,  and  both  thefe  upon  the 
common  white  thorn,  upon  which  alfo  wc  may  graft"  med- 
lars, the  lazeoli  and  fervices ;  and  upon  the  grafts  wc  may 
alfo  graft"  the  quince:  all  thefe  may  be  made  to  grow  upon 
one  tree  by  whip-grafting,  or  by  cleft-grafting,  or  ftock- 
grafting,  or  by  inoculating,  eneying,  or  budding. 
So  the  pruniferous  fruits,  fuch  as  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots, 
cherries  of  all  forts,  and  plumbs  of  all  forts,  may  be  budded 
upon  plumbs,  or  upon  one  another ;  and  what  feems  ex- 
traordinary, is,  that  the  lauro-cerafus,  which  is  our  common 
laurel  and  ever-green,  may  be  inoculated  upon  the  cherry  and 
the  plumb,  and  be  made  a  companion  for  all  thofc  of  the 
pruniferous  race.  By  this  we  may  obferve,  that  thefe  graft's, 
or  buds,  are  fo  many  plants  of  different  kinds,  which  grow 
upon  one  plant  ;  which  is  like  one  certain  fort  of  foil,  where* 
in  we  find  growing  many  plants  of  different  forts ;  but  we 
muft  obferve,  that  one  kind  will  profper  better  than  another. 
1  he  firft  fort  of  grafting  we  fhall  mention,  is  that  which  is 
called  whip-grafting,  or  rind-graffing  :  this  is  performed  by 
paring  off  part  of  the  bark  on  one  fide  of  the  flock,  cither  af- 
ter we  have  cut  off  the  head  of  the  flock,  or  elfe  while  the 
head  remains  on  the  flock,  for  it  is  done  both  ways  :  if  we 
cut  oft' the  head  of  the  flock,  then  the  bark  we  take  offmuft 
leave  the  wood  bare  about  an  inch  and  half  from  the  place 
where  the  head  is  cut  off  downwards  towards  the  root,  anij 
as  wide  as  the  cyon  which  we  delign  to  join  to  it  ;  then  vri 
muft,  with  our  knife,  flit  the  flock  down  from  a  little  belowr 
the  place  where  the  head  is  cut  off",  guiding  it  with  the  grairi 
of  the  wood,  'till  we  have  made  a  tongue  on  the  fide  of  the 
flock  where  the  bark  is  pared  off,  about  an  inch  long ;  this 
being  done,  we  are  next  to  pare  off  the  bark  from  one  fide  of 
the  cyon,  and  then  with  our  knife  make  a  tongue  in  the 
wood  of  the  cyon,  of  fuch  a  length  as  may  fit  exactly  with, 
that  in  the  flock  ;  which,  when  we  have  placed  together,  fo 
that  the  barks  of  both  the  cyon  and  flock  join,  we  muft  tie 
them  faft  with  baf>,  and  cover  all  the  wounded  part  with 
fine  loam,  well  mixed  with  cow-dung;  or  elfe  we  may  cover 
the  wounded  part  with  the  following  mixture,  viz. 
To  four  ounces  of  bees-wax  add  as  much  tallow,  and  whea 
thefe  are  melted  together,  add  but  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
rofin  ;  which  muft  be  ufed  when  it  is  blood-warm  with  a 
foft  brufh  ;  then  we  need  not  tie  the  cyon  and  the  flock  to- 
gether, for  thefe  coverings  are  only  deiigned  to  keep  the  air 
and  the  wet  from  the  wounded  part  'till  they  are  united,  which 
they  foon  will  be,  if  the  tongues  of  the  flock  and  the  cyon  are 
well  wedged  into  one  another. 

When  this  fort  of  grafting  is  ufed  without  cutting  off  the  head 
of  the  flock,  the  bark  is  then  taken  from  the  flock  in  any 
fmooth  part  of  a  fhoot,  i.  e.  between  the  buds,  and,  fitting 
the  cyon  to  it  as  before  with  tongues,  the  wounded  part  is 
covered  with  fome  of  the  aforementioned  graffing-wax.  This 
laft  operation  may  be  done  when  the  fap  is  in  it's  highefl 
fluences  ;  but  the  firft  muft  be  done  juft  before  the  buds  begin 
to  fhoot. 

Cleft-grafting,  or  flock- grafting,  is  performed  by  cutting  off 
the  head  of  the  flock,  and  then  with  the  knife  flitting  the 
flock  downwards  an  inch  or  two,  in  proportion  to  the  bignefs 
of  it,  and  of  the  cyon  to  be  put  into  it  ;  then  the  bottom 
part  of  the  cyon  is  cut  wedge-wife,  of  the  fame  width  with 
the  flit,  and  fo  place  the  cyon  in  the  opening  we  have  made 
in  the  flock,  that  the  bark  of  the  ftock  and  the  cyon  both 
join  or  match  with  one  another. 

If  the  flock  happens  to  be  very  large,  as  fometimes  it  is  in 
this  kind  of  grafting,  fuch  as  an  old  tree  fawed  off,  which 
may  meafure,  perhaps,  three  feet  in  the  girt,  then  we  muft 
be  forced  to  open  the  places  where  we  are  to  fix  our  grafts, 
with  chiflels,  and  keep  them  fo  open  with  wedges  'till  the 
grafts  are  fixed  to  your  mind  :  in  fuch  flocks,  three  or  four 
grafts  may  be  placed,  but  two  are  fufticient  if  you  could  be 
fure  they  would  all  take. 

In  Worcefterfhire  it  is  common  enough  to  graff  apples  this 
way,  with  cyons,  which  meafure  about  five  inches  in  the  girt, 
and  they  profper  very  well  ;  but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the 
cyons  may  be  larger  if  they  are  of  trees  that  have  tender  wood, 
than  if  they  are  of  a  hard  wood.  When  this  is  done,  lay  on 
fome  of  the  grafting-wax,  as  before  directed,  fo  as  to  cover 
all  the  wounded  parts  of  the  ftock  and  cyon.  In  this  cafe, 
where  the  ftock  is  large,  there  is  vegetable  matter  enough  in 
it  to  feed  the  cyons  to  good  advantage  ;  fo  that  the  third  year 
they  will  produce  extraordinary  large  fruits,  though,  before 
the  old  head  was  cut  from  it,  the  fruit  Was  hardly  bigger  than 
hazle  nuts.  Here  is  another  example  of  a  tree  growing  upon 
a  tree ;  and,  as  the  cleft-grafting  is  practicable  upon  the 
oldeft  trees,  fo  it  is  to  be  done  upon  plants  which  are  not 
above  three  months  old  from  the  feed.  The  method  is,  when 
orange-trees  are  raifed  from  their  feed,  that,  as  foon  as  you 
find  they  have  got  a  ftalk  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
above  the  ear-leaves,  you  cut  off  the  top,  and,  making  an 
incifion  crofs  that  ftalk,  bear  your  knife  downwards  towards! 
the  part  where  the  ear-leaves  join  with  it,  and  then  chufing  a 
tender  fhoot  of  a  bearing  tree,  that  will  match  with  the  ftock, 
you  cut  the  bottom  of  it  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge,  and  place 
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it  i  before  obfcrvcd,  fo  that  the  lurks  may  join,  and  then 
apply  fome  ol  the  graffing-wax  warm,  with  a  fine  painting 
brufh.  This  operation  may  be  performed  all  the  fummer 
Jong. 

'1  he  furcft  way  of  grafting  ia  that  of  inarching,  or  inlaying 
the  young  fhoois  of  one  tree  into  another ;  for  here,  it'  the 
part  which  acts  as  a  cyon  does  not  happen  to  join  with  the 
flock,  it  may  frill  remain  on  the  tree.  To  perform  this,  you 
muft  have  a  collection  of  ftocks  in  pots,  that,  when  you  have- 
any  particular  tree  which  you  have  a  mind  to  increafe,  you 
may  bring  the  flock  to  it ;  and  then,  cutting  oft"  the  head  of 
the  ftock,  you  chufe  out  fuch  a  fhoot  of  the  valuable  tree,  as 
may,  with  the  mod:  cafe,  be  brought  down  to  the  ftoc  k  ; 
then  both  thefe  mull:  be  ordered  with  tongues,  as  in  the  whip- 
grafting,  only  you  mufl  leave  that  part  which  is  to  a 
cyon,  to  join  with  the  tree  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may  be 
well  fed  with  the  juices  of  the  tree  :  to  do  whi<  h,  you  fhould 
cut  the  tongue  of  the  graft' half  way  only  through  the  flioot. 
Being  thus  ordered,  you  arc  to  tic  the  two  joining  pan.  very 
clofc,  and  cover  them  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  cow-dung, 
taking  care  to  fecure  the  inlaid  branch  from  flying  from  the 
ftock,  which  fomctimes  it  will  do,  if  it  is  not  well  fecured 
by  firings  and  (ticks  :  for  though  this  is  a  work  to  be  done 
in  the  fummer,  when  the  plants  have  their  fap  in  the  grcateft 
fluency,  yet  the  mildeft  fummer  is  not  without  it's  florins. 
Some  plants,  it  fhould  be  oblervcd,  mull  remain  thus  joined 
'till  the  fecond  year,  before  they  are  cut  from  the  bearing,  or 
the  defircd  plant ;  efpecially  thofe  whofe  cnarched  fhoots  arc 
of  a  more  bardy  or  woody  nature;  but,  where  you  can  in- 
arch green  fhoots,  fuch  as  thofe  of  oranges  or  lemons,  if  you 
perfown  this  work  in  May,  you  may  cut  them  oft*  in  Auguft, 
if  you  find  they  have  taken  hold  of  the  flocks. 
When  you  have  cut  out  plants  from  the  mother-tree,  you 
muft  fet  them  immediately  in  fome  place  of  fhtlter,  where 
the  winds  may  not  get  at  them,  otherwife  the  new  heads, 
which  arc  tenderly  joined,  will  be  fubject  to  break  from  the 
flocks  ;  or,  if  the  flocks  be  growing  in  the  natural  ground, 
then,  when  you  cut  the  young  inarch  from  the  tree,  you  muft 
be  careful  to  guard  them  well  with  ftakes. 
*  The  art  of  grafting  in  the  cleft  confifts,  fays  Agricola,  in 
taking  a  fecond  graft",  and  placing  it  in  the  cut  of  a  branch 
or  ftock  of  a  young  tree.  This  manner  is  generally  known  ; 
yet  there  arc  many  gardeners  who,  out  of  twenty  grafts,  have 
eighteen  fail.  They  will  fay,  perhaps,  they  have  an  unlock) 
hand  ;  but  I  fay  rather  they  have  an  unfkilfu!  hand,  which 
he  experienced  to  his  coft.  But  at  length,  fays  he,  I  have- 
found  out  one  that  never  fails.  He  cuts  oft"  the  head  of  the 
wild  ftock  very  fhort,  or  very  near  the  earth,  and  takes,  for 
that  purpofe,  a  cyon  that  has  (hot  out  well  that  year,  and, 
after  having  carefully  fmoothed  the  furface  of  the  trunk,  then, 
with  a  priming-knife,  he  makes  a  gafh  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  cuts  the  graft"  juft  in  the  joint,  whether  it  be  a  branch  of 
two  or  three  years  old,  or  a  long  flioot  of  the  fame  year,  and 
makes  the  intail  on  each  fide  near  the  bud. 
It  is  belt  to  cut  the  graft"  on  both  fides,  as  we  cut  a  pen,  a 
little  flanting,  taking  great  care  not  to  do  the  leaf!  hurt  to 
the  pith  ;  and  obferving  not  to  make  the  cut  too  far  in  ; 
for  the  deeper  the  wound  in  the  tree  is,  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  cure.  It  is  ftrange  that  fome  people  make 
great  wounds  in  trees,  the  effect  ever  fhewing  them  to 
be  in  the  wrong.  We  muft  likewife  take  care  in  fixing  the 
graft"  in  the  wild  ftock,  that  the  bark  of  the  one  anfwers  ex- 
actly to  the  bark  of  the  other,  for  fo  the  fap  rifes  the  better 
into  the  graft".  All  this  being  done,  we  muft  cover  the  whole 
with  graffing-wax,  which  is  generally  known  ;  but  it's  com- 
pofition  is  different.  My  gardener  took  half  a  pound  of  com- 
mon pitch,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  wax,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  almonds :  thefe  he  melted  together  over  a  fire, 
and,  when  the  compofition  was  well  mixed,  he  made  long 
rolls  of  it,  to  keep  for  ufe  ;  but,  if  it  was  made  in  fpring  or 
autumn,  he  put  a  moderate  quantity  of  terpentine  to  it. 
After  having  covered  the  cleft  with  it,  he  put  a  double 
paper,  or  linen,  over  the  top  of  the  tree,  tying  it  gently 
with  bafs,  efpecially  on  ftone  fruit-trees ;  and,  to  hinder  the 
too  great  preffilre,  he  put  on  each  fide  of  the  cleft  a  narrow 
flip  of  the  bark. 

There  is  a  method  of  grafting  two  or  three  times  upon  one 
another,  which  is  '  a  good  way,  and  is  called  reiterated 
grafting,  or  the  double  or  treble  incifion.  This  operation  is 
thus  performed  :  they  firft  graft"  a  good  cyon  on  a  wild  ftock  ; 
this  they  cut  away  to  the  half  or  a  third  part,  and  fix  another 
graft"  on  it,  of  a  better  kind,  and  on  that  another ;  for,  the 
Oftener  a  tree  is  ingrafted,  the  finer  fruit  it  produces  :  in  this 
manner  mufcat  pears  have  been  cultivated  of  an  exquifite 
flavour. 

I  took  from  my  orchard  a  ftock  grafted  with  the  pound-pear, 
whereon  I  grafted  a  good  fummer  bon  chretien  ;  when  this 
branch  had  fhot,  I  grafted  a  cyon  of  the  bergamot  on  it,  which 
I  alfo  cut,  and  graffed  upon  it  a  cyon  of  the  mufcat  pear,  which 
has  given  me  great  fatisfaction.  I  ufed  alfo  to  graft*  in  the 
fplint  or  intail,  which  is  propereft  for  large,  wild,  and  un- 
fruitful trees,  that  have  a  ftock  of  a  foot  or  two  diameter  ; 
this  is  done  in  the  manner  following  :  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
tree,  leaving  the  trunk  only  half  a  man's  height  from  the 
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root,  then  fmooth  the  top  with  a  knife;  after  which,  divide 
the  ftock   into  fix,    fcvc;i,   or   as  many  more  parts  as  you  de- 
fign  grafts  ;   which,  when  you  have  marked  out,  take 
knife,  and  with  a  mallet  ftrikc  it  on  the  marked  place,  th 
the  hark  into  the  wood  ;  then  withdraw  your  knil 
an  incifion  againft  it  on  the  o'her  fide,  fo  as  to  refembb  an 
angle;   th<  n  ifFan  inch  thick,  and  cut  it  alio  at  the 

bottom  on  both  fides  angle-wife  ;  then  fix  it  i:i  the  greatfibek, 
fo  as  the  wood  may  fit  with  the  wood,  and  the  bark  with 
the  bark.  You  may  make  an  intail  over  it,  fo  as  to  hold 
them  together:  when  this  is  done,  you  muft  take  care  to 
Cement  tin;  top,  and  tic  it  as  it  ought,  with  bafs.  This 
is  a   diverting,    though  tn  ition  j    but,  when 

all  the  grafts  take,  they  will  pay  very  well  lor  your  trouble. 
There  is  alfo  another  manner  of  grafting,  which  is  called  in- 
grafting of  branches.  .  va-y  certain  and  profitable 
operation,  and  i  i  on  large  well-grown  trees, 
and  even  upon  the  old,  with  great  fatisfaction.  In  this  cafe, 
you  mult  not  di\  ft  tl  of  all  it'.s  branches  at  once,  but 
only  lop  off  the  half,  which  is  enough  at  fiift  ;  for,  if  we  take 
away  all,  we  find  that  the  volatile  lap,  which  circulates  vigo- 
roully  towards  the  top,  will  choak  the  tree  by  it's  fupcn.bun- 
dance.  When  the  branches  are  well  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pofe, we  make  ule  of  grafts  of  three  or  four  years  old,  and 
take  care  to  fupport  them  with  ftakes,  to  prevent  anv  incon- 
veniency  from  the  wind,  or  otherwife  :  you  will  have  per- 
haps,  the  fame  year,  or  the  fecond  or  third,  fuch  a  quantity 
of  fruit  as  the  youngeft  and  loundeft  trees  would  hardly 
produce. 

When  I  had  fufticiently  examined  this-  manner,  a  curiofity 
feized  me  of  trying  another  method,  hi  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary I  took  up  feveral  wild  flocks,  which  were  frefh  and 
found,  and,  after  lopping  oil' their  heads,  I  ingrafted  them  in 
the  ordinary  manner  ;  then  I  put  them  in  the  cellar  in  pots 
ot  land,  and  took  a  requiiite  care  of  them  ;  they  begun  then 
to  revive  and  grow,  and  to  flioot  out  gradually.  In  April  I 
brought  them  by  degrees  into  the  air,  and  then  they  begun  to 
bloom  apace,  and  in  May  they  were  in  full  flower. 
Being  delirous  to  proceed  ftill  further,  I  looked  into  feveral 
S  of  gardening  ;  and,  among  other  methods  for  the 
improvement  of  tree-,,  I  found  one  which  is  called  graf- 
fing  in  the  bark.  In  thii  operation  you  do  not  cut  the  nock 
as  in  tli  manner;  but  only  thruft  the  graft"  b 

the  wood  and  the  bark  :  this  is  mott  proper  for  kernel-fruit1 . 
one,  two,  or  three  years  old,  and  at 
the  bottom,  near  a  bud,  I  make  an  incifion  with  a  gi 
knife,  but  not  fo  deep  as  to  hurt  the  pith  ;  then  1  cut  the  r<  lr. 
of  the  wood,  pointing  towards  the  bottom,  a  knot's  length, 
but  only  on  one  fide,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  injure  the 
inner  green  rind.  Whether  the  aperture  between  the  wood 
and  the  bark  ftiould  be  made  on  the  north  or  eaft  fide,  is  what 
I  will  not  determine  at  prelent ;  yet  I  have  found  this  a  very 
good  way  too,  and  have  made  an  incifion  in  the  bark  near  the 
top,  as  long  as  the  graft"  required  :  then  openir.e;  the  incifion 
with  a  little  ivory  graffing-knifc,  with  a  good  edge,  I  there 
thruft  in  the  prepared  graft",  fo  as  that  the  place  where  it's 
bark  was  peeled  oft"  was  turned  outwards,  and  joined  to  the 
bark  of  the  ftock.  This  place  muft  be  covered  with  grafting- 
wax,  and  the  whole  bound  up  with  the  bafs.  Ncvcrthclcis, 
you  muft  put  on  both  fides,  between  the  ligature,  a  bit  of 
loofe  bark,  that  it  may  bind  the  tighter;  for,  if  they  do  not 
prefs  clofely  one  upon  the  other,  there  grows  a  kind  of  callus 
or  excrefcence,  which  not  only  deforms  the  whole  tree,  but  is 
a  great  prejudice  to  its  growth. 

Though  this  method  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleafure,  yet  ftill 
I  was  not  fatisfied,  but  was  earneft  to  difcovcr  fome  other 
better  ways  of  improvement.  To  this  end  1  vifited,  from  time 
to  time,  the  fine  country-feats  at  Kumpfmuhl,  a  little  village 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  Ratifbon,  where  we  fome  times  find 
very  extraordinary  gardeners.  Among  others,  1  found  one 
occupied  in  inarching  a  lemon-tree,  which  he  did  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  he  placed  a  wild  lemon-tree  in  a  pot,  near 
a  fruitful  one,  towards  which  he  inclined  it  a  little  ;  then  he 
chofe  a  found  branch  of  the  bearing  tree,  and  bowed  it  to- 
wards the  wild  one,  to  fee  whether  it  would  match  well  with 
it  as  to  height  and  thicknefs.  Having  found  all  right  to  his 
mind,  he  cut  the  wild  ftock  Hoping  juft  under  the  crown,  and 
fmoothed  it  well  with  his  grafting-knife;  then  he  flit  the  ftock, 
as  the  cuftom  is  in  common  grafting,  and  placed  the  crooked 
branch  only  at  the  entrance  of  the  gap,  fo  as  the  barks  bound 
clofely  one  upon  another,  and  the  branch  flood  upright. 
Before  this,  he  had  cut  the  branch  a' little  on  both  fides  (where 
the  infertion  was  to  be  made)  from  the  bark  to  the  wood;  af- 
terwards he  bound  up  the  graffed  place  as  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and,  fetting  up  a  ftick  near  it,  he  tied  the  ftock  to  it, 
that  it  misht  not  be  hurt  by  the  fhaking  of  the  wind.  As 
foon  as  the  branch  began  to  fhoot  a- new  (which  happens  com- 
monly in  lefs  than  fix  months)  and  that  he  found  the  graft  to 
be  well  joined,  he  cut  it  from  the  bearing  tree,  and  left  the 
young  graft"  to  feed  only  upon  the  wild  ftock.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  way,  and  is  infallible,  inafmuch  as  the  wild  ftock  con- 
tributes jointly  with  the  bearing  tree,  towards  an  abundant 
nutrition,  'till  the  graft"  has  taken. 
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The  fame  <mrdcncr  took  an  occafion,  while  I  was  with  him, 
of  fpeaking  of  a  multiplication  by  union,  which  he  thus  per- 
formed. He  placed  a  wild  orange  llock  near  a  fruitful  tree, 
and,  after  having  picked  out  a  found  branch  of  each,  and 
cut  a  little  of  the  bark  and  wood  from  each  of  them,  about 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  in  the  place  where  they  were 
to  embrace,  or  be  joined  together,  he  clofed  them  ffrietly 
one  upon  the  other,  each  remaining  upon  it's  tree,  and  then 
plaiftered  them  with  graffing-wax,  and  tied  them.  In  this 
manner  the  branches  grew  one  within  another  ;  and,  whui 
he  faw  they  were  perfectly  united,  he  cut  the  branch  of  the 
bearing  tree,  lb  that  it  remained  joined  with  the  wild  one, 
which  by  this  means  was  improved.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
during  this  union,  that,  to  prevent  the  agitation  of  the  wind, 
we  muft  tie  the  trees  to  fmall  flocks.  The  fame  thing  may 
be  done  by  fruit-trees,  when  they  are  near  each  other.  The 
operation,  which  we  may  call  embracing,  is  very  like  this, 
and  is  performed  as  follow  :  we  put  the  branches  crofs-wife, 
one  over  the  other,  and  then  make  an  incifion  in  each  branch, 
in  proportion  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  branches  ;  then  we  pla- 
iner them  over  with  graffing-wax,  and  bind  them  as  before 
defcribed.  Though  thefe  two  different  methods  cannot  be 
ufed  with  rcfpect  to  all  trees,  becaufe  they  often  are  at  too 
great  a  diftance  one  from  the  other,  and  the  branches  cannot 
be  eafily  brought  together,  yet  thefe  are  inventions  not  to  be 
defpifed.' 

Remarks. 

As  there  is  no  topic  of  more  general  utility  and  emolument 
than  the  cultivation  of  lands,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
vegetable  tribe  ;  fo  nothing  is  more  deferving  of  our  affiduous 
itudy  and  contemplation,  than  what  tends  to  this  end.  And, 
although  manv  of  our  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  foreigners, 
have  obliged  the  world  with  fome  ufeful  and  curious  per- 
formances upon  this  fubject,  yet  we  do  not  apprehend  it  is 
exhaufted  ;  we  are  rather  inclined  to  believe,  that  there  are 
far  more  difcoveries  behind  than  have  hitherto  been  made  in- 
to the  nature  and  caufe  of  vegetation. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  great  improvements  have 
been  made  by  art  in  agriculture  in  general,  within  this  cen- 
tury.    Is  not  our  own  country,  in  particular,  a  glaring  in- 
flance  of  the  truth  hereof,  from  the  innumerable  examples  of 
exotics  that  have  been  here  raifed  by  practical   philofophy  ? 
Have  we  little  more  to  boaft  of  in  regard  to  our  natural  pro- 
ductions than  the  crab  ?  There  feems,  therefore,  lefs   to  be 
owing  to  the  climate,  than  to  foil  and  philofophical  manage- 
ment ;  and,  if  fo,  it  does  not  feem  at  all  improbable,  but  that 
almoft  whatever  grows  in  one  climate,  may  be  produced   in 
another  ;  and  this  not  under  cover  only,  and  by  the  means  of 
ftoves,  but  generally  in  the  open  air ;  for  if  heat,  and  all  it's 
efficacious  qualities,  can  be  fo  adminiflered  by  art  and  phi- 
lofophy to  the  roots  of  vegetables,  why  may  not  the  fpices  of 
Afia  be  as  well  produced  in  Great-Britain  as  in  the  Indies  f 
The  Holy  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  he  who  was  efteemed  the 
wifeft  of  men,  was  fo  far  from  difregarding  a  knowledge   of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
fame,  even  from  the  hyflbp  upon  the  wall  to  the  cedar  of  Le- 
banon.    Thefe  are  only  occafional  hints,  which  may  be  im- 
proved upon  hereafter,  to  the  benefit  of  individuals,  as  well 
as  the  whole  kingdom. 
ENGRAVING,  the  art  of    cutting    metals    and    precious 
Hones,    and  reprefenting  thereon  whatever  device  the  artift 
pleales,  in  order  to  ftrike  off  great  numbers  of  the  impreffion 
from  fuch  engraving,  in  a  fhort  time  and  at  a  fmall  price. 
Among  the  French,  in  particular,  this  art  is  divided  into  feve- 
ral  branches,  according  to  the  matters  whereon  it  is  practifed, 
and  the  manner  of  execution.     The  firft  way  of  engraving, 
on  wood,  is  diftinguifhed  at  prefent,  with  us,   by  cutting  in 
wood  ;  that  on  metals,  with  aquafortis,  is  named   etching ; 
that  by  the  knife,  burnifher,   or   fcraper,    mezzotinto  ;   that 
on  ftones,  carving  or  ftone-cutting  ;  and  that  performed  with 
the  graver  on  metals,  or  precious  ftones,  fignities  that  branch 
of  engraving  which  we  fhall  at  prefent  attend  to. 
The  principles  whereon  this  art  is  grounded,  are   the   fame 
with  thofe  of  painting,  viz.  Design  [fee  that  article]  which 
an  engraver  ought  to  make  his  peculiar  ltudy;  for,  without 
that,  he  will  neither  be   able  to  imitate  the  performances  of 
the  greateft  mailers  in  painting,   nor  to  defign  any  thing  ex- 
quiiite  of  his  own  :   his  workmanfhip  may,  indeed,  be  deli- 
cately engraved,  but  will  ever  want  that  juftnefs,  that  accu- 
racy, and  that  fpirit,  which  are  the  characlcriftics  of  a  maf- 
terly  performance. 

In  ululating  the  paintings  of  eminent  mailers,  the  engraver 
fhould  ftudiouily  conform  himfelf  to  the  manner,  tafle,  and 
.-  of  the  copy,  in  order  to  preferve  that  elegance  of cha- 
r  which  diltinguifhcs  the  ftile  of  one  maflcr  from  that  of 
another.  And,  to  the  end  that  he  may  become  familiar  with 
the  fuperior  and  affecting  delicacies  of  thofe  who  have  excelled, 
he  (hould  devote  himfelf  to  the  paintings  of  Raphael,  Caracci, 
Dominichino,  Pouflin,  and  others,  and,  at  firft,  more  particu- 
larly to  the  forming  of  the  outlines  of  their  figures. 
To  do  which  to  any  tolerable  perfection,  it  is  neceffary  that 
an  engraver  Ihouid  underftand  perfpedive  and  architecture. 
The  former  will  enable  him  with  cafe  to  throw  backwards, 


by  the  natural  degradations  of  ftrong  and  faint,  the  figures 
and  other  objects  of  the  picture,  or  defign  he  would  execute  • 
the  latter  will  capacitate  him  to  preferve  the  due  proportion 
of  it's  orders. 

To  execute  well  in  this  art,  as  well  as  in  others,  every  ma- 
terial tiierein  ufed  fhould  be  duly  regarded.  Thus  the  copper 
which  the  beft  workmen  chufe,  is  the  red,  that  being  effcemed 
the  tougheft.  Before  the  engraver  begins  to  trace  any  thing 
on  thefe  plates,  he  cannot  be  too  careful  of  their  poliih,  and 
that  his  graver  ought  to  be  of  the  pureft  fteel,  well  tempered 
for  the  occafion,  and  never  blunt. 

There  are  in  this,  as  in  other  manual  arts,  fome  who,  at  the 
firft  glance  of  their  performances,  fhew  an  extraordinary  faci- 
lity, others  great  labour,  in  their  workmanfhip.  Of  the  former 
are  Goltzius,  Muler,  Lucas,  Kilian,  and  fome  others,  who 
feem  to  difplay  more  dexterity  in  the  command  of  their  in- 
ftruments  than  juftnefs  and  proportion  in  their  outlines  the 
expreffion  or  effect  of  light  and  lhade.  The  elaborate  pieces 
too  frequently  abound  with  infinite  ftrokes  and  points  and 
thefe  often  confounded  together,  without  any  fignificant 
order. 

In  conducting  the  ftrokes  of  the  graver,  care  ought  to  be 
taken  that  they  always  flow  freely  and  naturally,  and  that 
odd  fantaftical  windings  are  avoided,  which  proceed  rather 
from  caprice  than  judgment  and  neceffity  :  yet  the  contrary 
extreme  is  to  be  guarded  againft,  which  young  artifts  are  apt 
to  run  into,  who,  when  they  would  be  thought  to  engrave 
finely,  make  none  but  ftraight  ftrokes ;  whereas  the  graver 
muft  be  conducted  according  to  the  various  rifmas  and  cavities 
of  the  mufcles,  which  depends  upon  a  knowledge  in  anatomy 
as  well  as  defign. 

In  the  representation  of  fculpture,  the  work  fhould  never  be 
made  dark,  becaufe  as  ftatues,  &c.  are  commonly  made  of 
white  marble,  or  ftone,  the  colour  reflecting  on  all  fides  does 
not  produce  fuch  dark  fhades  as  other  matters. 
In  regard  to  drapery  of  every  kind,  if  the  diverfity  of  fluffs 
can  be  reprefented  by  engraving,  it  generally  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  the  piece.  As  on  thefe  occafions  there  is  a  neceffity  of 
croffing  the  ftrokes,  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  the  fecond 
fhould  be  finer  than  the  firft,  and  the  third  than  the  fecond' 
it  making  the  work  appear  more  foft  and  mellow.  Stuffs 
that  have  a  luftre  fhould  be  ftruck  with  ftronger  and  flrai»hter 
ftrokes  than  others  ;  for  thefe  being  commonly  of  filk,  "pro- 
duce flat  and  broken  folds,  which  being  expreffed  by  o'ne  or 
two  ftrokes,  according  to  the  lightnefs  or  darknefs  of  their 
colours,  fhould  have  finer  ones  between  them.  Velvet  and 
plufh  are  expreffed  in  the  like  manner,  by  fine  ftrokes  between 
others,  with  this  difference  :  the  firft  ftrokes  fhculd  be  much 
ftronger  than  for  fluffs,  and  the  finer  ones  between  them  fhould 
hold  the  fame  proportion  as  thofe  in  fluffs  do.  Metals,  as  vef- 
fels  of  gold  and  copper,  or  armour  of  polifhed  fteel 
are  to  be  engraved  alfo  with  fine  ftrokes,  between  ftrong 
ones,  it  being  the  oppefition  of  light  and  fhade  that  occafions 
the  luftre. 

With  refpect  to  architecture,  perfpective  fhews   us,  that  the 
ftrokes  which  form  receding  objects,  tend  to  the  point  of  view: 
if  a  piece  to  be  engraved  contains  any  entire  columns,  it  will 
be   proper  to  reprefent  them,  as  far  as  can  poffibly  be  done 
by   perpendicular  lines  ;  for,  in  croffing  them  according  to 
their  roundnefs,  thofe  ftrokes  which  are  near  their  capitals 
being  oppofed  to  thofe  which  are  near  their  bafis,  produce  a 
difagreeable  effect,  unlefs  fuppofed  to  be  at  a  great  diftance 
which  renders  the  object  nearly  parallel. 
For  landfkips.     The  practifers  of  etching  may  form  the  out 
lines  by  it,  particularly  of  the  leaves  of  trees.     This  is  fome 
times  more  expeditious  than  engraving,  and  does  as  well,  pro- 
vided it  be  done  with  difcretion,  not  too  ftrong,  and  that  care 
be  taken  in  finifhing  it  well  with  the  graver,  that  the  etch- 
ing be  imperceptible,  becaufe   it  has  not  the  foftnefs  of  en- 
graving. 

in  reprefenting  of  fleep  objects,  the  firft  ftrokes  fhould  be 
frequently  interrupted  and  broken  off,  the  fecond  ftraight, 
cutting  the  others  with  acute  angles,  and  accompanied  with 
long  points.  If  you  would  reprefent  rocks,  the  fecond  ftrokes 
fhould  not  form  the  angles  fo  acute  as  for  other  things,  flints 
and  pebbles  fhining  commonly  more  than  other  matters.  The 
objects  receding  towards  the  horizon  fhould  be  touched  vervl 
lightly,  and  charged  with  little  fhade,  though  the  mafs  fhouldfl 
appear  dark,  as  it  may  happen  from  fome  fhades,  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  clouds  intercepting  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  inafmuch 
as  thefe  fhades,  however  ftrong  they  may  appear,  are  always' 
faint,  compared  to  thofe  which  are  on  the  figures  and  other 
bodies  in  the  forepart  of  the  piece,  on  account  of  the  diftance 
and  air  that  intervenes  between  the  objects. 
All  waters  are  either  calm  or  agitated  by  waves,  or  by  caf- 
cades  and  rapid  currents,  like  rivers,  &c. 
Calms  arc  n  prefented  by  ftraight  ftrokes,  runnino-  paralk 
with  the  horizon,  with  liner  ones  between  them,  which  ar 
to  be  omitted  in  fome  places,  to  make  that  fhining  reflectioi 
which  proceeds  from  the  water.  By  the  fame  fecond  ftroke 
alfo,  made  more  or  lefs  ftrong,  according  as  the  nature  < 
things  require,  and  fomctimes  by  perpendicular  ones,  thi 
forms  of  objects,  either  reflected  on  the  furface  of  the  water 
or  advanced  at  a  diftance  on  it's  banks,  are  reprefented  :  ob- 
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fcrving  that  they  are  to  be  reprefented  ftrongly  or  faintly,  in 
proportion  as  they  appi  iach  to,  or  recede  from,  the  fore-part 

of  the  piece  :  ami,  if  trees  are  to  he  reprefented,  it  fhould 
h  with  outlines,  particularly  if  in  the  fore-part  of  the  piece, 
and  the  water  clear,  tbey  being  naturally  fo  reprefented  hy 
the  reflection  of  the  water.  Thofe  whieh  are  agitated,1  as 
are  the  waves  of  the  fea,  are  reprefented  by  ftrokes,  bending 
acconiin     to  I  tron  of  the  water,  with  finer  ones  be- 

them,  cutting  them  with  very  acute  an  l<  i.  Thofe 
which  fall  with  rapidity  from  rocks  or  precipices,  are  to  be 
cxpicffe  !  by  fil  fl  ftrofa  s,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  fall, 
with  finer  ones  between  them,  leaving  the  lights  formed  by 
the  beams  of  the  fun,  falling  directly  on  them,  very  bright, 
and  the  more  fo,  as  they  approach  the  fore-part  of  the  piece. 
When  the  clouds  appear  thick  and  agitated,  the  graver  fhould 
be  turned  about,  according  to  their  form  and  agitation  ;  and, 
if  they  produce  dark  fhades,  which  require  double  ftrokes, 
the  fecond  fhould  cut  the  firft  with  more  acute  angles  than  in 
figures,  becaufi  ii  gives  a  certain  tranfparency  very  proper  for 
thofe  bodies,  which  are  only  vapours;  but  then  the  hdt  itrokes 
fhould  be  ftronger  than  the  fecond.  Flat  clouds,  lofing  tbem- 
felvcs  infenfibly  with  the  fky,  mud  be  formed  by  ftrokes  pa- 
rallel with  the  horizon,  waved  a  little,  according  as  they  ap- 
;  and,  if  it  be  necelTary  to  ufe  fecond 
itrokes,  they  ihould  cut  the  firit  with  angles  more  acute  than 
the  former,  and  the  extremities  of  them  Ihould  be  done  with 
lb  light  a  hand,  as  not  to  form  any  out-line.  The  calm  fe- 
v  fhould  be  exprcfied  by  parallel  ftrokes,  very  ftraight, 
without  any  winding. 

Though  all  the  parts  of  a  piece  of  engraving  may  be  executed 
according  to  the  rules  of  art,  yet,  unlefe  there  be  a  general 
proportion  and  harmony  diffufed  throughout  the  whole,  it  will 
not  appear  h  autiful.     Therefore, 

The  principal  objects  of  a  piece  fhould  be  wholly  fketched 
out  before  any  parts  of  them  are  finifhed.     For  example  :    if  it 
is  an  biftorical  piece,  containing  groupes  of  figures,  th 
cipal  Ihould  be  fo  perfectly  defigned,    that   their  exp 
fhould  be  as  vifible  as  if  they  were  only  intended  fo 
for,  if  the  engraver  waits  to  perfect  the  deiigning  as  he  fi 
them,   he  will  frequently  miftakc,  and  fome times  not  1 
to  recover  himfelf,  without  defacing  the  w  lole, 
ning  again  ;  which  many  will  not  do,  for  tear  of  fpoiling  the 
ncatnefs  of  their  engraving,  wherein  they  have  exerted   their 
utmoft  abilities,  ima   ining  that  the  whole  merit  oi    in  en- 
graver confifts  in  that ;  which  is  the  reafon  we  fee  abundance 
of  plates  finely  engraved,  but  without  expreflion.      An   en- 
graver  fhould    ftudioufly  endeavour  to  join  corrcctnefs  and 
juftnefs   of  defign,   with  the   neatnefs  and   elegancy  of  en- 
graving :   and  not  neglect  the  former,  and  place  his  whole- 
merit  in  the  engaging  allurements  of  the  latter,    which  fre- 
quently render   his   performance    infipid   and   lifelefs.     Nor 
Ihould  the  other  extremt   be  run  into,  which  would  make  the 
work  faint  ;    it  Ihould,  on  the  contrary,  be  ftrong  and  bold ; 
for  the  efficacy  of  a  print  does  not  confift  in  it's  darknefs, 
but  in  the  juft  degradation  of  light  and  made,  which  Ihould 
be  more  or  lefs  energic,  according  as  it  approximates  to,   or 
recedes  from  the  fight. 

On  examining  the  works  of  eminent  mailers,  we  fhall  find 
in  the  general,  that  they  are  not  dark,  unlets  they  become  fo 
by  length  of  time  ;  they  imitate  nature,  which  is  not  fo,  par- 
ticularly in  flefh,  except  in  night-pieces,  where  the  objects 
are  reprefented  as  enlightened  by  lamps  or  torches. 
Small  works  require  finer  and  more  delicate  engraving  than 
large  ones  ;  in  croffing,  the  Itrokes  fhould  form  more  acute 
angles,  that  the  engraving  may  not  appear  ftift"  and  heavy, 
notwithstanding  the  figures  are  final  1.  It  the  work  requires 
to  be  highly  finiihed,  it  ought  not,  for  that  reafon,  to  be 
over-laboured,  but  fo  artfully  executed,  as  to  appear  done 
with  facility  and  expedition,  although  it  has  colt  extraordi- 
nary labour  and  application. 

When  the  figures  are  large  and  bold,   they  require  ftrono;, 

;  firm,  and  bold  tlrokes,  and  thofe  to  be  continued  and  never 

•  broken  off,  but  when  the  mufcles  and  folds  make  it  abfolutely 

necelTary ;   and  thefe,  as  well  as  the  fmaller  miniature  pieces, 

.  fhould  appear  to  the  beholder  as  performed  unelaborately  and 

expertly. 

If  the  piece  requires  croffing  the  ftrokes  (as  is  the  cafe  parti- 
cularly in  the  lhades,  to  exprcls  well  the  energy  and  harmony 
of  a  painting)  they  Ihould  be  crofted  the  contrary  way  to  that 
thev  were  fketched,  and  the  angles  formed  by  the  fecond  ftrokes 
fhould  be  more  acute  :  this  contributes  greatly  to  the  neatnefs 
and  fpirit  of  a  print. 

There  fhould  never  be  too  much  engraving  on  the  lights, 
but  they  fhould  be  gently  palled  over,  and  with  few  ftrokes  ; 
they  fhould  be  unconhned,  and  the  half-fhadings  of  the  artift 
which  he  defires  to  finifh  to  perfection,  fhould  be  very  lively 
and  bright ;  for,  if  they  are  very  dark,  they  obftruct  the  effect 
intended,  as  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  darknefs  in  the  fhades 
fufficicnt  to  give  them  life  and  roundnefs  :  and,  if  the  en- 
graving is  from  a  defign  taken  from  a  painting,  the  lights  and 
ihades  outfit  to  be  rather  larger  than  the  original  5  for, 
though  it  be  finifhed  ever  fo  highly,  it  is  never  fo  exactly 
done  as  the  painting  ;  which  for  that  reafon  requires  more 
labour  on  account  of  it's  colours. 


In  regard  to  the  imitation  of  colours,  as  etching,  or  < ., 
with  aqua  fort  is,  is  at  prefent  fomuch  in  vogue,  and  never  car- 
ried to  fo  much  perfeel  m  as  at  prefent,  as  ftrong  expreflion  of 
paffions,  as  fine  adjuftment  of  light  and  fhade,  a:  well  as  a  beau- 
tiful manner  of  engraving,  are,  by  means  of  this  art  united, 
when  executed  by  the  hand  of  a  mafterly  artift,  who 
pable  ofexprefling  himfelf  with  equal  vivacity  and  judgment  in 
the  different  parts  of  his  profeffion.  The  etching  here  in- 
tended, is  that  which  cannot  be  fine  without  the  aid  of  tl  e 
graver,  which  gives  it  all  theluftre  and  perfection  defired.  This 
the  ancients  have  not  fhewn  in  their  performances  of  tl 
kind,  they  not  fo  well  understanding  the  various  graces  pro- 
per for  painting  and  engraving  as  the  moderns.  For,  by  I 
means  of  aqua  fortis,  a  performance  may,  by  a  fkilful  artill, 
be  carried  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection  ;  and  that 
with  a  celerity  to  the  graver,  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
pencil  :  it  enables  the  profeflbr,  almoft  inftantly,  to  exprefs 
the  productions  of  his  genius  with  all  it's  vivacity,  and  with 
far  more  freedom  than  can  be  done  without  it. 
There  arc  three  ordinary  objections  made  by  fome  fort  of 
critics  againit  engraving,  viz.  (1.)  That 'tis  eafy  to  diftin- 
guifh  thofe  prints  that  have  been  engraved  by  the  painters 
themfelves,  or  by  other  painters  from  their  works.  (2.)  That 
an  engraver  by  profeflion  can  never  acquire  the  ftile  of  a 
painter;  fo  that  they  pretend  to  know  by  a  print,  whether  it 
was  engraved  bv  a  painter,  or  an  engraver  by  profeffion. 
(3.)  That  the  modern  engravers  cannot  poffibly  exprefs  the 
works  of  the  ancient  paint-  re,  fo  11  as  thofe  have  done  who 
were  contemporaries  with  them  ;  by  reafon,  fay  they,  every 
engraver  executes  according  to  the  gufto  of  the  time  he  lived 
in,  and  therefore  'tis  impoltible  for  a  modern  artift  to  exprefs 
the  woiks  of  Raphael,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Mark  Antonio, 
Auguftine  of  Venice,  Sylvefterof  Ravenna,  &c.  have  done. 
With  refpect  to  the  iirft  of  thefe  it  has  been  obferwd,  that 
there  are  fome  prints  engraved  by  Simon  Cantirini  from 
Guido  and  Louis  Caracci,  which  arc  preferable  to  many  that 
were  inconteftably  engraved  by  Guido  himfelf.  Ucfidcs,  as 
thefe  objectors  do  not  agree  among  themfelves  with  regard  to 
many  of  Guido's  prints,  fome  *  affirming,  and  others  de- 
nying, that  they  were  engraved  by  Guido  himfelf;  this  di- 
verlity  of  fentiments  docs  not  fhew  that  any  great  regard  i3 
to  be  paid  to  thefe  opinions. 

*  Among  others,  a  print  from  Louis  Caracci,  engraved  by 
Simon  Cantaiini,  reprefenting  a  man  poflefled  by  an  evil 
fpirit,  which  moll  of  thefe  critics  believe  was  engraved  by 
Guido  himfelf. 

In  anfwer  to  the  fecond  objection  it  is  faid,  There  are  many 
pieces  engraved  by  Gerard  Audran,  which,  if  thefe  gentle- 
men had  feen  without  knowing  they  were  done  by  him,  they 
would  rather  have  judged  them  the  productions  of  a  painter 
than  an  engraver  :  for  they  are  touched  with  fo  much  ele- 
gance and  fagacity,  that  'tis  much  to  be  queftioned  whether 
any  painter  could  have  excelled  them.  For  conviction  here- 
of, we  need  only  view  the  Judges  in  the  print  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  ot  Laurence,  from  Le  Sieur  ;  the  Pyrrhus  faved,  from 
Pouffin  ;  the  Rape  of  Truth,  from  the  fame  j  the  Paffage  of 
the  Red  Sea,   from  V 

The  famous  Bernard  Picart  chofe  feveral  defigns  which  had 
never  been  engraved  ;  and,  having  privately  engraved  them, 
and  printed  fome  copies  on  dirty  paper,  he  fecretly  difperfed 
them,  and  had  the  Satisfaction  to  experience,  that  not  one  of 
thofe  critics  ever  fufpectcd  they  were  not  prints  which  had 
been  engraved  and  printed  in  Italy.  One  of  thofe  pieces  was 
from  Pouffin,  and  only  fketched  as  with  a  pen,  which  many 
took  for  a  defign  ;  another  was  a  finall  Koly  Virgin,  in 
an  oval,  from  Carlo  Maratti,  which  had  been  engraved  be- 
fore at  Paris,  almoft  as  large  as  the  life,  by  his  father  Stephen 
Picart.  Thofe  who  had  never  feen  the  large  print,  thought 
the  finall  the  work  of  one  of  Guido's  difciples,  for  Guido 
himfelf  and  thofe  who  had  feen  it,  took  the  fmall  one  for  an 
original,  engraved  by  Carlo  Maratti.  There  was  alfo  a 
print  of  Rebecca,  which  they  did  him  the  honour  to  afcribe 
to  him,  both  for  the  invention  and  engraving.  There  were 
alfo  three  other  prints,  the  one  a  Jefuit,  another  a  St  Jerom, 
and  another  a  Holy  Virgin  on  the  clouds,  which  fome  ima- 
gined were  done  by  Guido  himfelf,  and  others  by  fome  of 
his  difciples.  "«• 

"With  regard  to  the  third  opinion,  thefe  gentlemen  do  not 
feem  to  obferve,  that  they  confound  the  manner  of  engraving, 
which  they  are  ufed  to  fee  in  thofe  old  prints,  with  the  ftile 
of  the  painter  ;  fo  that  when  they  fee  a  print  of  one  of  Ra- 
phael's compofitions,  with  all  the  outlines  traced  with  an 
equal  black  ftroke,  and  with  a  fine  and  faint  engraving,  with- 
out degradation  of  light  and  fhade,  or  roundnefs  of  the 
fio-ures,  as  all  the  engravings  of  that  time  are,  they  approve 
it  as  if  it  was  Raphael's  manner,  which  is  abfolutely  falfe. 
To  prove  which,  thofe  who  have  opportunity,  need  only 
compare  Mark  Antonio's,  or  any  other  engraver's  prints  of 
that  age,  with  the  original  defign,  and  they  will  find  they 
have  been  far  from  imitating  them  :  they  have  taken  the  li- 
berty even  to  make  grounds  to  fome  defigns  that  had  none, 
and  finifh  fome  parts  according  to  their  own  fancy,  that  were 
only  lightly  touched. 
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It  is  not  intended  by  any  thing  here  faid,  to  leflin  the  efteem 
that  is  due  to  the  merit  of  there  artifts,  they  having  not  only 
preserved  to  pofterity  the  idea  of  many  excellent  performances, 
the  originals  whereof  being  either  loft,  or  not  to  be  feen  but 
by  few,  but  as  being  the  primitive  inventors  of  engraving. 
All  that  perfection  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  firft  inven- 
tors of  arts,  that  they  may  be  expected  to  acquire  in  a  feries 
of  years  among  nations  that  cultivate  them  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
feems  an  unaccountable  weaknefs  to  let  fo  fuperlative  a  value 
upon  their  works,  and  to  difefteem,  in  proportion,  the  more- 
admirable  performances  of  the  moderns.  Highly  reafonable 
it  is,  that  the  prints  of  former  ages  fhould  bear  a  better  price 
than  the  modern  ones  ;  not  by  reafon  they  are  better,  but  by 
reafon  they  are  very  fcarce,  and  only  to  be  met  with  in  the 
collections  of  perfons  of  diftinction,  who  are  the  fuperior  clafs 
of  connoiiTcurs.  And,  if  one  of  our  fine  modern  prints  was  as 
rare  and  as  ancient  as  thofe  of  the  firft  matters,  it  not  only 
would,  but  ought  to  bear  a  better  price  than  thofe  of  their 
anceftors. 

The  ancient  print  of  Raphael's  Holy  Family,  taken  from  a 
painting  in  the  French  king's  cabinet,  is  greatly  interior  to 
that  engraved  by  Mr  Edelink  ;  yet  there  are  virtuofi  who  have 
the  ancient  one,  that  difdain  to  look  on  Mr  Edelink's  ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  only  from  the  vanitv  of  efteeming  nought  but 
what  is  antique,  left  the  fuperlative  excellence  of  the  mo- 
derns fhould  depreciate  the  value  of  their  pofleffions. 
Some  gentlemen,  of  a  juft  difcernment  and  true  tafte,  will 
fc2rce  believe  that  prejudice  will  carry  people  fuch  lengths, 
but  'tis  too  general  and  notorious  to  be  gainfaid  ;  and  tome 
have  thought,  that  the  dealers  in  prints  themfelves  have  been 
the  firft  propagaters  of  thefe  ridiculous  prejudices  ;  for  few 
lovers  of  prints  being  competent  judges  of  them,  the  generality 
rely  too  much  on  the  dictation  and  profound  judgment  of  their 
printfellers,  who,  from  mercenary  views  only,  endeavour  art- 
fully to  excite  a  contempt  for  the  modern  performances,  be- 
cause they  are  eafily  to  be  had,  and  the  ancients  fcarce.  Mr  Pi- 
cart  gives  us  an  inftance  of  this.  One  Pefne,  an  excellent 
defigner  on  paper,  but  a  very  indifferent  engraver,  engraved 
the  Seven  Sacraments  of  Pouffin,  each  on  two  plates.  After 
a  number  of  them  had  been  worked  off  and  difperfed,  Ge- 
rard Audran  having  bought  the  plates,  with  Pelhe's  defigns 
of  them,  retouched  them,  and  made  them  incomparably  bet- 
ter than  before.  Though  Audran's  merit  is  fo  well  known, 
yet  a  print-dealer  at  Paris  had  the  confidence,  offering  to  fell 
one  of  the  firft  copies,  to  fay,  Thefe  are  fine,  they  are  not 
thofe  that  were  retouched  by  Audran.  Thus  thefe  people 
prepoflefs  the  minds  of  unexperienced  young  gentlemen,  who 
propagate  the  fame  ;  and  when  once  they  have  embraced 
an  error,  they  think  it  difhonourable  to  retract. 
Nor  is  this  any  recent  prejudice.  In  the  time  of  Henry  Gol- 
zius,  there  were  fome  critics  who  laboured  under  it ;  and 
were  not  lefs  mortified,  when  impofed  on  by  that  great  mat- 
ter's imitation  of  the  ftiles  of  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  of  Ley- 
den,  &c.  than  thofe  were,  whom  Bernard  Picart  deceived 
in  the  following  manner. — To  undeceive  feme,  who  were 
prepoffeffed  with  an  opinion,  that  the  modern  engravers 
could  not  reprefent  the  works  of  Raphael  fo  well  as  thofe  did 
who  were  his  contemporaries,  I  was  obliged,  fays  he,  to 
engrave  fome  prints,  which  had  been  engraved  by  fome  of 
the  ancient  matters,  as  by  Mark  Antonio,  and  fome  others  ; 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  come  at  the  originals,  from  whence 
they  had  engraved  them  :  at  length  he  met  with  two,  and, 
after  having  examined  and  compared  them  with  the  prints 
which  had  been  formerly  performed  from  them,  he  thought 
himfelf  capable  of  improving  them. 

The  firft  was  a  Venus,  who  touches  one  of  the  arrows  of 
Cupid,  and  fhews  that  fhe  feels  the  effects  of  the  touch  at 
her  heart  :  this  Picart  engraved  like  the  defign,  without 
ground,  or  any  addition.  —  The  fecond  was  a  bacchanal, 
which  had  been  formerly  engraved  by  Auguftine  of  Venice. 
The  defign  from  whence  he  performed,  is  certainly  the  fame 
from  which  Auguftine  engraved  ;  the  ftrokes  are  the  fame, 
the  fize  the  fame,  and  the  out-lines  of  the  figures  are  the 
fame,  but  the  mufcles  within  are  quite  different.  The  fa- 
tyrs  have  crowns  of  ivy  on  their  heads,  which  in  the  old 
print  are  like  cuttings  or  flips  :  the  ancient  engraver  has  made 
fmall  white  leaves,  all  of  the  fame  form,  ranged  on  a  ground 
equally  dark  ;  whereas  in  the  defign  they  are  leaves  carelefly 
difpofed,  which  form  a  mafs  of  light  on  a  light.  There  is 
alfo  a  child,  the  back  part  of  the  hair  of  whofe  head  re- 
fembles  little  iron  hooks  ranged  round  it.  The  hair  of  the 
heads,  fkin  and  beard,  are  extremely  ftiff,  and  equally  black, 
which  are  not  fo  in  the  defign,  where  the  maffes  of  light  and 
{hade  are  obferved. — The  belly  of  Silenus,  in  the  old  print, 
has  wrinkles  as  dark  as  poffible,  and  between  his  paps  are 
fome  things  that  look  like  laces  to  tie  them  together,  which 
one  can  make  nothing  of. — If  any  one  will  give  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  whole,  part  by  part,  he  will  find 
there  is  not  one  of  them  exact.  Even  without  having  the 
original  before  him,  the  fpectator  need  only  have  a  juft  idea 
of  the  conftruction  of  the  human  body  to  judge,  that  Raphael 
could  never  have  acquired  the  reputation  which  he  fo  juftly 
has,  if  his  works  were  like  thole  ancient  prints  ;  becaufe  he 
Would  have  fliewed  himfelf  inferior  to  many  painters  who 


arc  by  far  inferior  to  him.  We  cannct,  therefore,  compre- 
hend, from  what  reafons  fome  gentlemen  would  attempt  to 
perfuade  us,  that  this  i.>  the  true  ftile  of  Raphael  ;  and  that 
it  is  impotable  to  engrave  his  works'at  prefent,  to  that  perfec- 
tion which  the  ancients  did.  ir\,r,  fuppofing  that  a  moucrri 
engraver  is  a  matter  of  the  art  of  engraving,  and  can  give  fi- 
gures roundnefs,  [and  a  proper  degradation  of  light  and  l!iauc  ; 
why  cannot  he  exprefs  a  picture  or  defign,  where  all  thefe  are 
obferved,  not  only  as  well,  but  far  better  than  the  ancient 
engravers,  who  had  neither  that  freedom  of  hand  which  the 
moderns  have,  nor  underftood  how  to  give  their  figures  that 
roundnefs,  or  the  degradation  of  light  and  fhade  ? 
Thefe  ancient  engravers  might,  poflibly,  underftand  defign- 
•  ing  on  paper  very  well  ;  but,  admitting  that,  is  it  not  cer- 
tain they  had  not  that  freedom  of  hand  to  trace  with  the  gra- 
ver what  they  would  on  copper  ?  And  what  hinders  the  mo- 
dern engravers  irom  being  as  good  matters  of  defign  as  the. 
ancients  ever  were  ? 

Thofe  gentlemen's  prejudices  do  not  only  extend  to  the  prints 
from  Raphael's  work,  they  pretend  alfo  to  draw  confequences 
from  them,  to  thofe  of  Rubens.  In  this  refpect,  indeed, 
they  may  be  more  in  the  right;  for  the  prints  of  Bolfwert, 
Vottermans,  Pontius,  and  Soutman,  are  fo  well  engraved, 
and  have  fo  much  of  the  painter's  ftile  in  them,  that,  perhaps, 
they  cannot  be  excelled  ;  in  this  Rubens  has  been  more  hap- 
py than  Raphael.  But  there  are  many  other  prints  engraved 
from  the  works  of  Rubens  by  other  engravers  of  that  age, 
which  are  very  meanly  done,  and  which  thofe  gentlemen 
hunt  after,  while  they  defpife  others  engraved  by  matters  of 
this  age,  though  infinitely  more  in  the  ftile  of  Rubens.  In 
which  they  feem  to  blame,  there  being  engravers  now  living 
who  can  copy  his  works  as  well  as  the  belt  of  his  time,  and 
much  better  than  the  others. 

Remarks. 

Engraving  feems  to  be  the  fame  in  one  refpect  with  relation 
to  painting,  as  printing  is  to  the  hand-writing,  this  art  be- 
ing capable  of  multiplying  copies  ad  infinitum.  To  make  a 
fine  collection  of  paintings,  requires  not  only  a  large  for- 
tune, but  an  exquifite  judgment  to  underftand  their  be.a-r:  ;, 
and  to  diftinguifh  curioufly  copies  from  originals,  in  order  to 
prevent  deceit  and  impofition  :  as  the  more  delicate  and  coftly 
pieces  of  painting  are  only  for  perfons  of  fortune  and  dif- 
tinction, fo  prints  in  general  are  adapted  to  all  ranks  of  men, 
and  all  conditions;  they  not  only  coft  much  lefs  than  paint- 
ings, but  the  knowlege  of  them  is  far  more  eafily  attained, 
and  the  impofition  no  way  detrimental  to  the  purchafer : 
as  likewife  they  comprehend  all  forts  of  fubjedts,  they  are  not 
lefs  ufeful,  inftructive,  and  entertaining. 
Prints  divert  youth,  and  inform  and  admonifh  them  at  the 
fame  time,  by  the  lively  and  efficacious  impreffion  which 
they  make  on  their  juvenile  minds.  Nor  is  instruction  by  this 
art  the  more  readily  received  by  youth  in  general  only,  but  is 
more  durably  impreffed  than  that  conveyed  by  words  without 
thofe  ftriking  vifible  images  of  reprefentation.  If  you  would 
have  a  child  retain  any  paflage  either  in  facred  or  profane  hifto- 
ry,  by  amufing  him  with  a  print  of  it,  and  explaining  the  fub- 
ject  once  to  him,  he  will  rarely  forget  the  impreffion,  which 
the  difterent  characters  that  compofe  it  will  make  on  him. 
They  are  likewife  no  indifferent  amufement  to  perfons  of  ma- 
ture years,  by  recalling  many  things  to  their  minds,  which 
length  of  time  and  variety  of  tranfactions  and  readings  had  ob- 
literated. They  are  as  ufeful  as  engaging  ;  they  reprefent  ab- 
fent  things  to  us,  as  if  they  were  prefent ;  they  inftantly  con- 
vey us,  without  hazard  or  expence,  to  the  molt  diftant  coun- 
tries, and  make  us  as  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  with 
their  peculiar  modes,  cuftoms,  and  natural  hiftory,  as  with 
thofe  of  our  own  country  : '  they  make  us,  as  it  were,  con- 
temporaries with  the  greateft  men  of  all  ages,  by  exhibiting 
their  lively  refemblance. 

If  the  ancients  had  enjoyed  this  advantage  from  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  world,  we  fhould  have  known,  by  the  means  of 
prints,  whatever  they  had  that  was  curious  and  eftimable,  and 
deferving  to  be  tranimitted  to  pofterity;  the  famous  temples, 
and  fumptuous  edifices  of  every  kind,  fo  celebrated  bv  hifto- 
rians  ;  the  magnificent  works  of  the  Afiatics,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  ;  the  memorable  ftatues,  whole  ruins 
caufe  the  admiration  and  regret  of  connoiffeurs  ;  in  fhort,  all 
the  rarities  and  admirable  things  of  antiquity  would  have 
been  handed  down  to  the  remoteft  ages,  by  the  help  of  the 
art  of  engraving  ;  whereby  we  fhould  have  inherited  all  their 
arts  and  knowlege  to  a  far  more  certain  degree  than  we 
poflibly  can  do  by  verbal  defcription,  however  lively  the  re- 
prefentation may  be  drawn. 

As  the  belt  things  may  be  abufed,  fo  may  this  admirable  art 
be  prottituted  to  the  vileft,  moft  debauched,  and  dcteftable'  I 
purpofes  ;  and  when  it  is  fo,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  the  authors 
and  propagators  thereof  fhould  not  be  as  liable  to  punifh- 
ment  by  the  laws,  as  any  others  who  are  the  promoters  and 
perpetrators  of  vice  and  immorality. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  art,  perhaps,  can  have  a  happier  and 
more  influential  tendency  to  the  advancement  of  virtue,  re- 
ligion, and  induftry  :  nothing  has  a  more  familiar  efficacy 
to  form  an  univerfal  good  tafte  than  prints  ;  they  may  diffufc 
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and  communicate  a  general  bias  and  emulation  for  the  liberal 
and  polite  arts;  nay,  there  is  fcarce  any  other  art  whatfoever, 
to  which  this  may  not  be  made  auxiliary,  as  mod  fubjects 
may  be  engraved  or  etched;  as  all  mathematical  and  anato- 
mical figures,  fables,  emblems,  devices,  ornaments,  ani- 
mals, plants,  flowers,  fruits,  pourtraits,  cabinets,  hiftories, 
&c.  &c 

Of  the  accomplifhmcnts  of  the  engraver. 

As  this  art  is  applicable  to  moft  others,  fo,  to  arrive  at  any 
excellency  therein,  it  requires  a  knowledge  in  divers  other 
arts,  as  geometry,  perfpectivc,  anatomy,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, fculpture,  and,  above  all,  defigning  ;  all  which  require 
not  only  a  regular  education  in  every  branch,  but  good  fenfe 
and  application,  to  arrive  at  any  tolerable  perfection;  and  to 
adapt  them  to  engraving,  requires  a  genius  happily  turned 
for  the  profeflion,  in  order  to  become  diftinguifhedly  eminent 
therein. 

What  is  ordinarily  called  genius,  is  certainly  an  innate  dif- 
cernment,  and  ftrong  impulfe  and  prOpcnfity  to  excel  in  any 
peculiar  art :  without  which  nature  feems  to  be  unnaturally 
conltraincd  ;  and,  when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  performances 
of  fuch  perfons  will  alfo  appear  forced,  uncouth,  and  un- 
natural alfo,  like  the  difpofition  of  the  performer ;  for,  as  fome 
poet  fays, 

No  art  without  a  genius  can  prevail, 
And  parts  without  the  help  of  art  will  fail  j 
But  both  ingredients  jointly  muft  unite, 
To  make  the  happy  character  complete. 

Mankind  feeing  with  different  eyes,  'tis  no  wonder  they  read 
nature  in  different  lights;  and  he  that  has  the  moft  acute 
connatural  faculties  to  difcern,  and  enter  into  the  ineffable 
beauties  and  wonderful  appearances  of  that  divine  book, 
will  certainly  be  more  capable  of  exhibiting  it's  infinite  va- 
rieties, either  bv  the  graver  or  pencil  :  the  man  of  a  true 
flron-'-  natural  genius,  reads  as  well  as  fees  things  in  different 
views  from  thole  of  a  contrary  ftamp,  and  therefore  can  pour- 
tray  the  illuftrious  actions  of  part  ages,  with  an  elegance 
and  fublimity  no  way  inferior  to  the  defcription  of  the  nobleft 
hilforian,  and  fuperl.itive  poets  :  in  a  word,  the  painter  and 
the  engraver  lhould  be  no  way  inferior,  in  point  of  natural 
and  acquired  abilities,  to  any  other  profeflion  whatfoever; 
and,  without,  a  delicate  fancy,  and  a  luxuriant  imagination, 
improved  by  a  good  taftc  and  a  correct  judgment,  all  his  per- 
formances will  be  lifelcfs  and  infipid,  notwithftanding  he  may 
be  flcilful  in  every  partial  preliminary  qualification. 
What  a  learned  and  ingenious  gentleman  fays  of  painting, 
may,  with  equal  truth  and  propriety,  be  faid  of  engraving: — 
*  What  a  tedious  thing  would  it  be  to  defcribe  by  words  the 
view  of  a  country  (that  from  Greenwich-hill  for  inftancc) 
and  how  imperfect  an  idea  muft  we  receive  from  hence  ! 
Painting  fhews  the  thing  immediately  and  exactly.  No 
words  can  give  you  an  idea  of  the  face  and  perfon  of  one  you 
have  never  feen;  painting  does  it  effectually,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fo  much  of  his  character  as  can  be  known  from  hence ; 
and,  moreover,  in  an  inftant  recalls  to  your  memory,  at  leaft 
the  moft  confiderable  particulars  of  what  you  have  heard 
concerning  him,  or  occafions  that  to  be  told  which  you  have 
never  heard. 

Auguftino  Caracci,  difcourfing  one  day  of  the  excellency  of 
the  antient  fculpture,  was  profufe  in  his  praifes  of  the  Lao- 
coon,  and  obferving  his  brother  Annibale  neither  fpoke,  nor 
feemed  to  take  any  notice  of  what  he  faid,  reproached  him  as 
not  enough  efteeming  fo  ftupendous  a  work:  he  then  went 
on,  defcribing  every  particular  in  that  noble  remain  of  anti- 
quity. Annibale  turned  himfelf  to  the  wall,  and  with  a  piece 
of  charcoal  drew  the  ftatue  as  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  before 
him  :  the  reft  of  the  company  were  furprized,  and  Auguftino 
was  filenced ;  confefling  his  brother  had  taken  a  more  effec- 
tual way  to  demonftrate  the  beauties  of  that  wonderful  piece 
of  fculpture:  Li  poeti  dipingono  con  le  parole,  li  pittori  par- 
lano  con  1'opere,  faid  Annibale. 

When  Marius,  being  driven  from  Rome  by  Sylla,  was  pri- 
foner  at  Minturnae,  and  a  foldier  was  fent  to  murther  him, 
Upon  his  coming  into  the  room  with  his  fword  drawn  for 
that  purpofe,  Marius  faid  aloud,  2u  Jn  ro\y.£<;  iLvfyuvn  Taiov 
■*3/or  eivtufZv ?  Dareft  thou,  man,  kill  Caius  Marius?  which 
fo  terrified  the  ruffian,  that  he  retired  without  being  able  to 
effect  what  he  came  about.  This  ftory,  and  all  that  Plutarch 
has  wrote  concerning  him,  gives  me  not  a  greater  idea  of 
him,  than  one  glance  of  the  eye  upon  his  ftatue  that  I  have 
feen;  'tis  in  ths  noble  collection  of  antiques,  at  lord  Pom- 
fret's  feat  near  Towcefter  in  Northamptonfhire.  The 
OdyfTes  cannot  give  a  greater  idea  of  Ulyfies,  than  a  draw- 
ing I  have  of  Polydore,  where  he  is  discovering  himfelf  to 
Penelope  and  Telernachus  by  bending  the  bow.  And  I 
conceive  as  highly  of  St.  Paul  by  once  walking  through  the 
gallery  of  Raphael  at  Hampton-Court,  as  by  reading  the 
Whole  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles,  though  written  by 
divine  infpiration.  So  that  not  only  painting  furnifhes  us 
with  ideas,  but  it  carries  that  matter  farther  than  any  other 
way  whatfoever.' 
Vol.  I. 


Of  the  modern  engravers,  and  of  the  merit  of  thofc  of  thia 
kingdom  in  particular. 

Though  we  have  before  fhewn  the  reafons  wherefore  the 
modern  engravers  may  be  prcfumed  to  excel  the  antients, 
yet  there  Icems  ftill  fomething  more  due  to  the  chains 
of  the  prefent  artifts,  who  are  our  contemporaries.  Nothing 
weighing  with  us  fo  much  as  example  ;  a  few  inftanccs  may 
not  be  ufelefs. 

The  firil  1  fhall  give  is  that  of  the  engravings  of  the  kings 
and  queens,  and  of  ftveral  illuflrious  perfons,  in  Mr.  Rapin's 
Hiftory  of  England,  by  Mr.  Houbraken,  and  other  the  beft 
mafters.  But,  the  univerfal  approbation  of  this  work  fuffi- 
ciently  fpeaking  for  its  merit  in  this,  as  well  as  all  other  rc- 
fpects,  it  needs  no  encomium. 

Another  inftancc  wc  have  is  in  the  illuftrious  perfons  of 
Great-Britain,  with  their  lives  and  characters  by  Thomas 
Birch,  D.  D.  and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society. 
The  public  was  fome  time  fmte  obiiged  to  Meff.  Knapton 
for  this  elegant  work,  which  hath  recommended  itielf  to  all 
perfons  of  tafte  for  the  polite  arts. 

The  execution  of  the  plates  in  general  hath  been  deemed  ex- 
cellent by  the  beft  judges,  particularly  thofe  engraved  by  that 
eminent  mafter,  the  ingenious  Mr  lioubraken;  who,  for  his 
mafterly  flile,  and  the  delicacy  ;.nd  vivacity  of  his  expreffion, 
is  univerfally  admired.  Gravelot,  Vcrtue,  and  other  the  beft 
hands  in  this  kingdom,  have  alio  been  employed  in  the  courfe 
of  this  undertaking,  Thefe  engravings  are  copied  afar  the 
original  paintings  of  the  b'.ft  m.ifters  that  Europe  hath  pro- 
duced, whole  ih.mcs  aie  refpectively  mentioned  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fcvcral  plates,  with  the  names  alfo  of  thofe  perfons  of 
diftiiiction  in  whofe  pofleflion  the  originals  are. 
Another  inftancc  we  have  in  Albinus's  Anatomical  Tables, 
on  40  large  copper  plates,  15  inches  by  22,  moft  beautifully 
engraved,  and  printed  on  large  imperial  paper.  Thefe  alio 
were  publifhed  by  Meff.  Knapton. 

Thtfc  plates  repi  elent  various  figures  of  the  human  fkeleton, 
and  of  the  feveral  orders  of  the  human  mufclcs;  alfo  views 
of  the  particular  parts,  whereon  all  that  belongs  to  the  make 
or  habit  of  each  mufcle,  is  fhewn  at  large  from  the  body: 
together  wich  c.  .-. planation,  and  an  I    aorical  account 

of  the  work  either  in  Latin  or  Englifh.  The  whole  contains 
a  complete  anatomical  defcription  of  the  human  Ik  leton  and 
mufcles,  more  accurately  and  beautifully  engraved  th.in  ever 
was  done  bclore,  in  this  or  any  other  nation,  and  the  whple 
performed  by  our  Englifh  Engravers,  and  printed  on  8cfheets 
of  large  imperial  pap 

Supplementary  to  me  foregoing,  arc  contained  alfo  the  follow- 
ing, viz. 

1.  Three  whole  length  anatomical  tables,  reprefenting  the 
fore  view  of  a  man,  and  two  different  views  of  a  woman, 
taken  from  Bidloo's  anatomy,  and  enlarged  to  the  fame  fize 
as  Albinus's  anatomical  figures  of  the  bones  and  mufcles. 
Each  figure  printed  on  a  lheet  of  imperial  paper,  with  ex- 
planations of  the  figures,  printed  on  one  fheet  of  the  fame 
fize. 

2.  A  complete  fyftem  of  the  blood-vefTels,  taken  from  Albi- 
nus's edition  of  Euftachius,  alfo  from  Ruyfch,  Haller,  and 
Trew,  beautifully  engraved,  and  printed  on  lour  fheets  of 
large  imperial  paper  (the  fame  fize  as  Albinus's  anatomical 
tables  of  the  bones  and  mufcles).  Together  with  tables  of 
explication,  containing  the  text  of  Euftachius,  Albinus,  &c. 
tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  printed  on  feven  fheets  of  large 
imperial  paper. 

3.  A  complete  fyftem  of  the  nerves,  taken  from  the  above- 
mentioned  authors,  beautifully  engraved,  and  printed  on  four 
fheets  of  large  imperial  paper,  with  tables  of  explanation. 
Another  inftance  we  will  beg  leave  to  give,  is  in  regard  to  the 
maps  of  North  and  South  America,  that  are  contained  in  this 
our  Dictionary  of  Commerce;  and  which,  although  we  have 
defired  the  fubferibers  acceptance  thereof  gratis,  yet  no  ex- 
pence  has  been  fpared  to  have  them  executed  in  the  beft  man- 
ner, which  has  been  done  by  the  engravers  of  this  nation  ; 
and  we  will  prefume  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  connoif- 
feurs,  whether  they  are  not  performed  equal  to  any  thing  of 
the  like  kind  that  ever  appeared  in  Europe. 

Another  fpecimen  we  would  produce  to  evince  that  the  art  of 
engraving  is  arrived  to  as  great  perfection  in  England  as  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  is  the  following  pieces,  lately  publifhed 
by  MefT.  J.  and  P.  Knapton,  and  Mr.  Robert  Dodfiey ; 
which  are  the  firft  feries  of  a  fet  of  prints,  entitled  English 
History  Delineated;  comprehending  what  may  be 
called  the  ancient  hiftory,  being  the  period  from  the  landino- 
of  Julius  Caefar  to  the  Conqueft,  viz.  1.  The  Landing 
of  Julius  Cjesar.  2.  The  Noble  Behaviour  of 
Caractacus  the  Briton,  before  the  Emperor 
Claudius  at  Rome.  3.  Vortigern  and  Rowena  ; 
or  the  fettlement  of  the  Saxons  in  England.  4.  The  Con- 
version of  the  Saxons  to  Christianity.  5.  Al- 
fred the  Great  in  the  Island  of  Athelney, 
receiving  News  of  a  Victory  over  the  Danes. 
6.  The  Norman  Conquest;  or  the  battle  of  Haftings. 
The  drawings,  which  are  18  inches  by  14,  are  finifhed  in  a 
mafterly  manner  by  Mr.  Hayman  and  Mr  Blakey,  in  Indian 
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infe ;  and  arc  engraved  with  great  delicacy  and  correctnefs, 
by  Ravenet,  Grignion,  and  Scotin :  being  intended  to  ex- 
hibit a  fpecimen  of  the  prefent  perfection  of  thefe  arts  in  Eng- 
land, as  alio,  to  fix  the  principal  events  of  our  hiftory  in  the 
mind  ;  of  which  a  fuccinct  account  is  printed  in  fix  pages 
only,  by  way  of  explaining  and  connecting  the  feries  of  events 
together. 

In  regard  to  hiftorv,  nothing  can  be  more  ufeful  than  an  at- 
tempt of  this  nature,  in  order  to  fix  in  the  remembrance  the 
cardinal  events  of  memorable  tranfactions:  and  as  the  art  of 
engraving  is  yet  but  in  it's  infancy  in  England,  it  is  to  be 
greatly  hoped  and  defired,  that  this,  as  well  as  every  other 
mafterly  performance  which  is  executed  in  our  own  nation, 
will  meet  with  public  encouragement  fuitable  to  it's  merit, 
as  well  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  our  rifing  artifts,  as 
for  the  benefit  of  it's  traffick:  fo  that,  inftead  of  importing 
immenfe  quantities  of  foreign  prints,  we  may  not  only  fup- 
ply  ourfelves,  but  become  exporters  of  a  commodity  that  is 
univerfally  vendible. 

Further  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  has  been  faid,  with  re- 
fpect to  the  extraordinary  abilities  and  ingenuity  of  our  art- 
ifts in  this  profeffion,  I  cannot  in  juftice  omit  talcing  notice 
of  fome  mafterly  pieces  which  have  been  lately  executed 
among  us ;  the  one  is  engraved  from  a  capital  painting  of 
Teniers,  reprefenting  a  country-wake,  containing  150  figures, 
wherein  the  painter  has  introduced  himfelf  and  family.  This 
print  is  engraved  in  a  very  elegant  and  fkilful  manner,  is  two 
feet  five  inches  broad,  by  one  foot  eight  inches  high,  en- 
graved by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Major,  engraver  to  his 
royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  performed  under  the 
patronage  of  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
dedicated  to  him  by  permiffion;  his  royal  highnefs  not  being 
lei's  follicitous,  in  time  of  peace,  to  promote  all  ufeful  and 
polite  arts  that  tend  to  the  glory  of  the  nation  and  the  benefit 
of  commerce,  than  he  proved  himfelf  anxious,  in  time  of  war 
and  rebellion,  to  preferve  us  from  thofe  evils,  which  threaten- 
ed the  ruin  of  our  trade,  our  religion,  and  our  liberties. — 
The  other  performances  I  allude  to  are  two  hiftorical  com- 
pofitions,  engraved  from  a  painting  of  the  celebrated  Guido 
Rheni ;  the  one  a  Cleopatra,  in  the  collection  of  her  royal 
highnefs  the  princefs  of  Wales;  and  the  other  a  Magdalene, 
in  the  collection  of  Roger  Hareng,  Efq;  by  that  eminent 
mafter  Mr  Robert  Strange,  who  is  allowed  to  be  inferior  to 
none  in  his  profeffion.  Thefe  performances  are  16  inches 
and  a  half  high,  and  12  inches  and  a  half  broad. 

Of  defign,  as  it  has  relation  to  engraving  and  to  weaving. 

Though  the  bulk  of  our  mafterly  pieces  of  engraving  may  be 
taken  from  the  performances  of  the  moft  eminent  and  diftin- 
guifhed  painters,  yet  the  plenty  of  patterns  of  thefe  great  maf- 
ters  fhould  by  no  means,  methinks,  obftruct  our  engravers 
from  ftudying  the  art  of  defign,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
form  and  invent  new  compofitions,  that  the  painter  might 
(ometimes  copy  from  the  engraver,  as  well  as  the  engraver 
from  the  painter.  And,  indeed,  by  engravers  depending  too 
much  on  copying  only  the  original  pieces  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated mafters,  they  may  cramp  the  natural  force  and  growth 
of  their  own  genius,  by  conftraining  and  forming  it  wholly 
upon  that  of  others,  and  may  have  lefs  knowlege  of  their 
own,  for  contenting  themfelves  with  that  of  others  before 
them.  '  So  a  man  that  only  tranflates,  fays  Sir  William 
'  Temple  fomewhere,  fhall   never  be  a  poet ;  nor  a  painter 

*  that  only  copies ;  nor  a  fwimmer  that  fwims  always  with 

*  bladders.      So   people  that  truft  wholly  to  others  charity, 

*  and  without  induftry  of  their  own,  will  always  be  poor.' 
We  do  not  fuggeft  this  to  depreciate,  by  any  means,  thofe 
copies  which  engravers  have  taken  from  the  originals  of  the 
moft  celebrated  painters;  they  may  be  the  beft  for  the  young 
artifts  to  commence  with ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  may  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  public  in  general  than  any  new  productions 
that  the  generality  of  engravers  may  be  able  to  perform ;  and 
thofe  fhew  more  judgment  by  continuing  copyifts  than  in- 
ventors. But  our  firft-rate  genii  in  this  excellent  art  fhould 
be  ambitious,  methinks,  fometimes  to  fhew  the  world  that 
they  are  not  lefs  able  to  defign  a  new  piece  of  their  own, 
than  always  to  imitate  thofe  of  others  ;  though  it  is  certainly 
more  to  the  reputation  of  an  artift  to  imitate  excellently, 
than  to  invent  meanly. 

Having,  under  theaiticle  Design,  quoted  Mr  Gwyn's  effay 
on  that  fubject,  and  particularly  a  note,  wherein  it  is  faid, 
'  That  the  filk  weavers  of  this  kingdom,  with  regard  to  de- 

*  fign,  are  reduced  to  the  ncceffity  of  calling  in  to  their  af- 

*  fiftance  the  bctter-inftructed,  though  not  more  ingenious, 

*  French,  &c.'     See  the  article  Design. 

But  I  find  that  Mr  Gwyn  has  been  mifinformed  with  refpect 
to  this  matter  ;  and,  1  having  quoted  him,  it  is  decenary 
that  I  fhould  fet  the  public  right,  in  what  fo  nearly  concerns 
one  of  the  moft  capital  and  interefting  branches  of  the  manu- 
factures of  this  kingdom. 

There  arc  two  particulars  affcrtcd  in  Mr  Gwyn's  note,  (1.) 
That,  for  want  of  fkill  in  drawing,  or  delineating,  as  he  calls 
it,  the  Englifh  defigners  are  obliged  to  call  in  the  afliftancc 
of  the  better-inftrudtcd  French.     (2)  That  the  perfons  en- 
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gaged  in  the  flowered  branch  of  the  weaving  trade  lament 
this  misfortune.  But,  if  we  can  prove  the  firft  of  thefe  pro-  , 
pofitions  to  be  abfolutely  falfe,  the  other  will  fall  of  courfe.  | 
That  it  really  is  fo,  we  fhall  appeal  to  Facts,  and  give  a 
fhort  account  of  the  progrefs  of  Designing  in  England, 
which  is  well  known  to  moft,  if  not  all  perlons  concerned  in 
the  weaving  trade. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  there  were  few  or  no  filks 
manulactured  in  England,  but  they  were  imported  from 
France  at  the  expence  of  above  three  quarters  of  a  million 
fterling  per  annum. 

After  the  Revolution  the  French  refugees  fettled  the  filk 
manufactures  in  London,  and  particularly  the  flowered  filks. 
The  principal  perfons  herein  concerned  were  Mr  Laufon, 
Marifcot,  and  Monceaux,  and  the  firft  defigner  and  pattern- 
drawer  was  Mr  Boudoin.  About  the  fame  time  Mr  Jofeph 
Dandridge  began,  alfo,  the  profeffion  of  defigning,  and  car- 
ried on  the  fame  for  near  forty  years,  with  great  reputation. 
This  gentleman  has  been  well  known,  not  only  by  his  amufe- 
ments,  his  love  of  natural  hiftory  (as  may  be  ieen  in  the  Na- 
tural Hiftories  of  Birds,  by  Mr  George  Edwards  and  Mr  AU 
bin)  but  in  his  own  peculiar  profeffion  as  an  Englifh  defigner, 
or  pattern-drawer,  for  the  manufacture  of  flowered  filks, 
wherein  he  eminently  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  and  is  defervedly 
remembered  with  great  refpect  by  the  trade. 
Mr  Dandridge  was  not  only  equal,  at  that  time,  in  his  per- 
formances to  any  of  the  French,  but  was  far  fuperior  to  them, 
or  to  any  one  of  his  time,  in  defigns  for  damafks. 
It  is  to  be  obferved  at  this  period,  that  neither  the  French 
nor  Englifh  obferved  any  of  the  principles  of  painting  in  their 
brocades.  Their  flowers  had  feldom  above  two  colours,  and 
thefe  were  not  difpofed  according  to  the  chairo  obfeure,  but 
in  the  manner  of  compartment,  or  fhadowing,  in  a  regular 
order,  from  black  to  white,  through  any  medium  or  colour, 
either  red,  blue,  green,  &c.  Neither  was  the  drawing  in 
perfpective,  but  according  to  the  geometrical  form  of  the 
objects,  as  they  are  commonly  exhibited  in  botanical  books 
and  collections. 

About  the  year  1732  three  defigners  attempted  to  introduce 
the  principles  of  painting  into  the  loom,  and  fucceeded.  Mr 
John  Vanfomer  (fon  of  Mr  Vanfomer,  a  confiderable  painter, 
by  whom  he  was  inftructed  in  the  principles  of  painting,  and 
in  thofe  of  drawing  for  the  loom  by  Mr  Dandridge)  Mrs  An- 
na Maria  Garthwaite,  and  Mr  Peter  Mazell.  At  that  time 
one  third  of  the  brocade  filks  worn  in  England  were  French. 
But  the  Englifh  defigning  was  fo  highly  advanced,  and  fo 
generally  approved,  that  in  lefs  than  ten  years  the  preference 
was  not  only  given  in  England  to  the  Englifh  defigning,  to 
that  of  France  (and,  as  to  the  goodnefs  of  our  manufactures, 
we  have  always  had  the  fuperiority,  fince  it's  firft  eftablifh 
ment  among  the  Englifh)  but  we  alfo  began  to  export,  and 
foreigners,  even  the  French  themfelves,  fixed  an  honourabl 
name  to  our  tafte  for  defign,  viz.  Le  Gout  Anglois,  being 
at  leaft  equal,  in  that  kingdom  itfelf,  to  Le  Gout  Francois 
and,  could  we  bring  thefe  our  filken  manufactures  as  cheap  to 
market  as  the  French,  we  fhould  be  in  a  fcir  way  of  fupply 
ing  a  great  part  of  Europe.  But,  indeed,  as  our  filk  manu- 
factures are  not  only  fuperior  in  quality  to  thofe  of  the  French, 
but  our  defigning  is  fo  likewife,  they  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
at  all  dearer  than  the  French,  though  they  cannot  be  afforded 
fo  cheap,  by  reafon  of  their  fuperior  quality. 
About  the  year  1744.,  and  fince,  there  has  been  an  increafe 
of  the  number  of  Englifh  defigners,  who  have  greatly  con 
tributed  to  the  perfection  of  this  art.  Mrs  Phcebe  Wright 
had  eminently  diftinguifhed  herfelf  by  the  correctnefs  and  ele- 
gancy of  her  drawing  and  her  colouring.  Mr  Gray,  Mi 
Henry  Knapton,  and  Mr  Hincliffe,  have  alfo  been  highly 
inftrumental  to  add  to  arid  fupport  the  reputation  of  thef 
our  Englifh  filken  manufactures. 

From  this  fhort  account  is  plainly  feen  the  miftake  into  whic 
Mr  Gwyn  was  led  ;  for  it  may  be  depended  on,  that,  'til 
the  year  1750,  there  has  not  fettled  in  England  any  foreig: 
defigner:  the  few  that  are  come  over  were  lb  fhamcfullv  un 
qualified,  that  they  could  find  little  or  no  employment  here 
we  have  named  thofe  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  fo 
bringing  this  art  to  the  high  perfection  it  is  now  in;  nor  i 
there  one  Frenchman  among  them,  the  firft  excepted,  wh 
was  a  Proteftant  refugee. 
And  indeed  defign  and  drawing  in  England,  fo  far  as  the) 
relate  to  the  filk  manufactory,  feem  at  prefent  to  be  brough 
to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  fcarce  to  admit  of  any  far 
ther  improvement ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  French,  we  an 
fo  far  from  being  inferior,  that  we  excel  them  not  only  it 
compofition  of  grace,  but  in  tafte  and  colouring  likewife 
The  defigns  of  the  French  have  a  poverty  and  cmbarraflmen 
in  them,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  conftant  repetition  of  the  fame 
objects,  which  tire  and  offend  the  difecrning  and  judicious  eye 
They  give  indeed  a  glare  of  colours  in  their  filks,  that  im-j 
pofe  upon  fuch  who  are  affected  only  with  tawdry  tinfel  apl 
pearances,  and  are  ignorant  of  what  is  really  juft  and  beautii 
ful  :  whereas  the  Englifh  compofitions  are  founded  upon  tin 
true  principles  of  defign  ;  their  drawings  are  graceful  and  cle- ' 
gant;  fo  that  the  manufactures  of  filk  produced  by  the  prin 
cipaj  artifts  in  England,  who  are  all  Englifh,  are  really  pic 
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tttrcs  of  great  delicacy  and  ornament  ;  and,  when  compared 
with  the  French,  the  contraft  fcems  as  great  as  between  good 
fenfe  and  affectation  ;  and,  withal,  the  Englifh  of  late  years 
have  excelled  even  in  luxuriancy  of  imagination  and  fancy. 
To  lb  fupcrior  a  degree  of  excellency  is  the  quality  of  this 
noble  manufacture  arrived  in  thefe  kingdoms,  and  to  fo  ex- 
alted a  height  of  beauty  and  elegancy  is  the  admirable  art  of 
deligning  brought,  with  regard  to  our  flowered  fillcs  of  every 
kind,  that  we  may  prefume  to  fay,  England  herein  has  happily 
obtained  the  tranfeendency  and  maftcrfhip  over  the  whole 
world  :  and,  while  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  is  to 
be  earneftly  defired,  by  all  true  friends  to  the  folid  intereft  of 
thefe  kingdoms,  that  the  utmoft  difcouragement  will  be  given 
to  foreign  filks,  while  we  have  fo  much  better  of  our  own  to 
wear;  and  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  thefe  kingdoms 
will  delight  lo  follow  that  noble  and  ever-memorable  example 
lately  given  by  our  illuftrious  monarch  and  father  of  his  peo- 
ple, to  promote  the  Britifh  manufactures  in  every  refpect  : 
and  as  our  darling  prince,  his  grandfon,  who  is  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown  of  thefe  kingdoms,  has  given  alfo,  and  conti- 
nues daily  to  give  the  moll  diftinguifticd  teftimonies  of  his  de- 
lire  to  advance  and  encourage  to  the  utmoft,  our  own  manu- 
factures, in  oppofition  to  thofe  of  foreigners  :  as  likewife  that 
moil  amiable  and  incomparable  princels,  her  royal  highnefs 
the  princefs  of  Wales,  has,  and  daily  docs  confpicuouily  in- 
tereft herfelf  in  favour  of  our  own  manufactures  :  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  it  will  now  prove  a  mark  of  public  infamy,  de- 
teliation,  and  refentment,  for  any  one  to  difregard  thefe 
royal  examples  ;  and  a  diftinguifhing  charadlcriftic  of  public 
honour,  glory,  and  applaufe,  to  all  perfons  of  diftindtion  who 
fliall  imitate  the  vimies  of  the  royal  family,  and  teftify  the 
fame  regard  and  attachment  to  their  country's  intereft  and 
happinefs. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article,  I  would  take  leave  to  obferve, 
that,  if  our  ambafladors,  envoys,  refidents,  and  their  ladies, 
who  reiidc  in  foreign  countries,  would  take  as  much  pride  to 
be  cloathed  in  the  Britifh  manufactures,  as  thofe  of  foreign 
nations  here  do  to  be  cloathed  in  thofe  of  their  refpective  na- 
tions, might  it  not  tend  to  introduce  the  wear  of  our  manu- 
factures at  many  courts  in  Europe,  when  they  had  ocular  de- 
monftration,  that  our  filks,  as  well  as  our  cloths,  were  really 
iuperior  to  thofe  of  the  whole  world  ? 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  article,  in  order  to  do  juftice 
to  all  any  way  concerned  in  the  profperity  of  the  weaving  trade 
of  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  our  defignera  and  engravers  ;  and, 
although  1  was  unluckily  mifled,  by  the  quotation  of  a  note  from 
Mr.  Gwyn,  yet  I  cannot  believe  but  that  gentleman  was  as  in- 
nocently led  into  the  miftake  as  I  was  into  the  tranferibing 
it ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  gentleman  would  as 
readily  retract  his  error,  and  atone  for  the  miftake  he  has  in- 
voluntarily committed,  as  I  have  chearfully  done. 

ENTRE  DUERO  E  MINHO,  a  province  in  Portugal. 
This  province  is  fo  called  from  it's  being  fituate  between  thofe 
two  famed  rivers.  It  hath  the  Minho  on  the  north,  to  divide 
it  from  Galicia,  and  the  Duero  on  the  fouth,  which  parts  it 
from  Beira  ;  on  the  welt  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean,  and  on 
the  eaft  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  fevers  it  from  the 
province  of  Tra  los  Montes.  It  is  final  1,  but  the  beft  inha- 
bited, and  hath  the  greateft  number  of  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  of  all  the  other  provinces  of  Portugal,  and  one  of 
the  moft  fertile,  though  mountainous,  having  many  other  ri- 
vers befides  the  two  that  inclofe  it,  and  a  vaft  number  of  rivu- 
lets and  fweet  fprings  to  water  it ;  fo  that  it  abounds  in  good 
pafture  more  than  any  other  parts  of  Portugal ;  and  it's  plains 
are  every- where  covcicd  with  vines,  fruit,  and  other  trees  of 
all  forts,  but  it  hath  not  fufficient  corn  for  it's  inhabitants. 
Places  of  any  note  for  trade  are, 

Oporto,  a  famed  city  and  lea-port  fituate  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Duero,  about  three  miles  from  the  fea.  The  port,  a 
very  commodious  one,  is  fo  well  known  and  frequented  by 
our  nation,  that  we  need  fay  the  lefs  of  it  The  harbour  is 
fafe  againft  all  winds;  but,  when  the  floods  come  down,  no 
anchor  can  hold  the  fhips ;  at  which  time  they  are  forced  to 
moor  them  alongfide  each  other,  by  the  walls,  to  avoid  the 
fury  of  the  torrent :  at  the  entrance  into  it  there  is  a  danger- 
ous bar. 

Guimaranes,  an  antient  town,  feated  upon  a  hill.  The 
chief  manufacture  .of  this  place  is  linen  and  fine  thread,  of 
both  which  confiderable  quantities  are  made  and  exported. 

Viana  De  Fez  De  Lima,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  fituate. at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Lima.  This  town  is  become  very 
confiderable  for  trade  ever  fince  the  great  confumption  of 
Portugueze  wines  in  England,  and  is  itfelf  famed  for  a  deli- 
cate fort  of  it's  own  product,  which  is  fmall,  and  not  unlike 
the  French,  nor  hardly  inferior  to  it ;  whereas  thofe  that  grow 
in  the  more  fouthern  parts  are  heavier,  and  lefs  pleafant. 

Amarante,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tamada,  hath  a  linen 
manufacture. 

ESSEX,  a  county  in  England,  is  in  a  manner  a  peninfula,  being 
•  wafhed  on  the  eaft  by  the  German  Ocean ;  on  the  north  by  the 
Stour ;  on  the  weft  by  the  rivers  Lea  and  Stort ;  and  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Thames,  and  is  in  circumference  about  146  miles. 
The  air  is  generally  temperate,  but  near  the  fea  and  the 
Thames  it  is  moift,  and  the  inhabitants  are  fubjetSt  to  agues. 


It  abounds  with  corn,  cattle,  wood,  and  wild  fowl  ;  an'f, 
about  Saffron -Walden,  produces  great  quantities  of  faffron 
It  is  particularly  obferved  of  this  county,  that,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  the  foil  is  beft  where  the  air  is  worft,  and  e  contra.  They 
have  plenty  of  fifti  of  all  forts ;  and  by  the  fea-fide  are  decoys 
of  great  profit  to  the  owners  in  the  winter  fcafon. 
It's  chief  towns  arc,  1  Colchester,  a  large  populous  place. 
This,  and  all  the  towns  round  it,  were  the  moft  noted  places 
in  England  for  making  bays  and  fays  ;  which  trade  was  firft 
introduced  into  Colchefter,  in  the  year  1 570,  bv  the  Proteftant 
Dutch  and  Flemings.  They  made  four  feveral  forts  of  bays, 
which  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  rents,  cuts,  crowns, 
and  erodes.  There  have  been  1000  or  1200  bays,  at  lcaft, 
made  weekly  in  Colchefter^ 

This  trade  was  firft  moft  fenfibly  hurt  by  our  wars  with  Spain, 
efpecially  queen  Anne's  wars.  By  which,  and  other  concur- 
rent caufes,  the  Dutch  congregation  (which  had  the  manage- 
ment of  that  trade)  not  being  able  to  carry  it  on,  difiblvcd 
themfelves  in  1728. 

Perpetuana's  ufed  alfo  to  be  made  here  in  great  numbers  ;  but 
now  hardly  any,  or  rather  none. 

At  prefent  there  arc  but  two  forts  of  bays  made,  viz. 
r.  The  fine,  or  Spanifh  bay,  with  a  yellow  lift. 
2.  The  Portugal  bay,  which  is  coarfer  and  thicker,  and  has 
a  blue  lift. 

About  thefe  there  arc  600  looms,  and  upwards,  employed, 
each  managed  by  one  hand,  fince  the  engines  invented  by 
Solomon  Smith  :  and  there  are  not  20  in  the  whole  town 
managed  by  two  hands. 

But  the  number  of  fpinners,  winders,  combers,  beaters,  and 
roughcrs,  &c.  amount  to  a  much  more  confiderable  number. 
The  bay-trade  is  removed,  in  a  great  meafure,  into  the  weft 
and  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  poor  are  more 
eafily  fatisfied,  provifions  cheaper,  and  coals  very  plentiful. 
This  town  is  alfo  of  fome  note  for  it's  excellent  oyfters,  which 
the  inhabitants  have  a  peculiar  art  in  barrelling,  and  fend  in 
great  quantities  to  London,  and  other  parts  j  and  it  is  famous 
alfo  for  candying  eryngo-roots. 

2.  Malden,  ftands  on  an  eminence  near  the  fea.  It  is  pretty 
large  and  populous,  has  a  convenient  haven  on  an  arm  of  the 
fea,  for  ftiips  of  400  tons;  and  fome  of  the  inhabitants  drive 
a  confiderable  trade  in  coal,  iron,  deals,  and  corn. 

A  little  beyond  this  town  begins  Blackwater-Bay,  famous  for 
the  pits  of  thofe  excellent  oyfters  called  Wall-fleet,  from  the 
(horc  where  they  lie,  which  is  five  miles  long,  and  guarded 
a  wall  of  earth,  to  keep  out  the  fea. 

3.  Harwich,  ftands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Stour.  It  is  a 
very  fafe  harbour,  and  has  a  good  maritime  trade.  Here  is  a 
very  good  yard  for  building  lhips,  with  the  conveniency  of 
ftorehoufes,  cranes,  launches,  and  all  fuch  neceflarics.  It  is 
the  ftation  for  the  packet-boats  which  pafs  to  and  from  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  other  parts,  with  the  mails  and  paflcn- 
gers. 

4.  Manninotree,  is  a  fmall  town,  but  has  a  good  trade.  It 
ftands  on  the  Stour,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge. 

5.  Braintree,  had  formerly  a  great  trade  in  bays  and  fays, 
but,  within  thefe  few  years,  much  decreafed. 

6.  Bocking,  parted  from  Braintree  by  a  fmall  ftream  only,  is 
one  of  the  largeft  villages  in  Eflex.  It  is  adorned  with  fine 
fpacious  houfes  of  clothiers,  inriched  by  the  manufacture  and 
trade  of  bays,  of  which  this  village  has  a  peculiar  fort,  called 
Bockings. 

7.  Coggeshall,  was  formerly  a  great  cloathing  town,  but 
it's  trade  is  now  much  decayed. 

8.  Saffron-Walden,  fo  called  from  it's  fituation  among 
many  pleafant  fields  of  faffron ;  but  it  is  not  fo  much  culti- 
vated here  of  late  years  as  formerly. 

9.  Chelmsford,  is  a  pretty  large  populous  town,  and  a  great 
thoroughfare. 

10.  Ingatestone,  is  another  large  thoroucV'.^re,  with  a  con- 
fiderable market  for  live  cattle  brought  ou :  of  Suffolk,  and 
other  parts. 

ESTREMADURA,  The  province  of,  in  Portugal,  is  a  nar- 
row flip  of  land,  running  along  the  fea-coaft  about  1 10  miles  ; 
in  breadth  it  is  fcarce  5c,  and  in  fome  places  much  narrower. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Mondego  ;  on  the 
fouth  it  borders  upon  part  of  Beira,  and  the  province  of  Alen- 
tejo  ;  it  hath  again  Beira  o«  the  eaft,  and  the  ocean  on  the 
weft. 

The  land  is,  for  the  moft  part,  the  beft. in  Portugal,  and  the 
climate  very  pleafant  and  mild,  by  it's  being  fo  near  the  Weft- 
em,  or  Pacific  Ocean.  It  produces  wheat,  and  other  grain,  in 
great  plenty,  abundance  of  wine,  oil,  fruits  of  all  forts,  ef- 
pecially citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  figs,  dates,  , 
almonds,  &c.  Here  is  alfo  a  great  variety  of  manufactures 
carried  on,  and  a  large  ftiare  of  trade  ;  all  which  is  owing 
partly  to  it's  commodious  fituation  and  fea-ports,  to  it's  near- 
nefs  to  the  city  of  Lifbon,  and  noble  river  Tagus. 
The  moft  confiderable  places  for  largenefs,  opulence,  &c.  are, 

Lisbon,  the  metropolis  of  Portugal,  is  pleafantly  feated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tajo.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  moft  commo- 
dious in  Europe,  being  capacious  enough  of  itfelf  to  contain 
10,000  ftiips,  all  riding  in  fafety,  and  not  incumbering  each 
other.    The  bar  is  very  dangerous  to  pafs  without  pilots. 
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Setubal,  corruptly  called  St  Ures,  is  feated  on  a  handfome 
bay  dole  to  the  ocean,  is  much  reibrted  to  by  mod  northern 
nations,  efpccially  for  the  vaft  quantities  of  fait  made  here. 
The  province  of  Estremadura,  in  Spain,  is  divided  from 
Portugal,  or  from  the  Portugueze  Eftremadura  on  the  weft, 
by  the  rivers  Elia,  Caya,  and  fome  others  of  lei's  note  ;  on 
the  north  it  joins  on  the  kingdom  of  Leon  ;  has  Old  and  New 
Caftille  on  the  eaft,  and  Andalufia  on  the  fouth. 
The  air  is  hot,  and  fomewhat  fultry,  but  the  foil  exceeding 
fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  the  natives  being  laborious,  and 
much  addicted  to  tillage. 

This  rich  province  contains  feven  cities,   many  large   ftately 
towns,  equal  to  cities,  and  a  great  number  of  populous  and 
wealthy  villages,  not  inferior  to  good  towns. 
Place  of  chief  note  is 
Merida,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  in  a  wholefome  air 
and  fertile  country,  formerly  a  noble  city,  but  now  has  little 
left  of  it's  ancient  grandeur  but  the  ruins. 
EUROPE,  one  of  the  four  divifions  made,  by  geographers, 
of  the  whole  world.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen 
Ocean  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean   Sea,  which  di- 
vides it  from  Africa  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Afia,  from  which  it  is 
parted  by  the  Archipelago,  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Palus  Msotis,  and  thence  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  river 
Tanais,  or  Don,  almoft  to  the  river  Oby,  in  Mufcovy ;  and, 
on  the  weft,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  is  extended  between  34  and  80  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
between   5  and  80  degrees  of  longitude,  reckoning  the  firft 
meridian  to  pafs  through  the  ifland  of  Teneriff.     It  contains 
in  breadth,  as  a  continent  from   the  North   Cape   to   Cape 
Metepan  in   the  Morea,  about  2600  miles  ;  and   in   length, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oby  in  the  eaft,  to  Cape  St  Vin- 
cent in  Portugal,  weft,  about  2800  miles. 
Although  Europe  be  the  leaft  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world, 
it  is  by  much  to  be  preferred  for  the  mildnefs  of  the  air,  the 
fertility  of  the  foil  throughout,  the  many  navigable  rivers,  the 
great  plenty  of  corn,  cattle,  wine,  oil,  and  all  things  requi- 
fite  not  only   for  the  fuftenance  and  comfort,  but  even  for 
the  luxury  of  human  life  ;  but  more  efpecially  for  the  beauty, 
ftrength,  courage,   ingenuity,  induftry,  and   wifdom   of  it's 
inhabitants  ;  the  excellency  of  their  governments,  the  equity 
of  their  laws,  the  freedom  of  their  fubjects  ;  and,  which  fur- 
pafies  all,  the  purity  and  fanctity  of  their  religion,  efpecially 
the  Proteftant  part ;  which,  as  it  has  happily   checked   the 
power  of  ecclefiaftical  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  fo  it  has  brought 
the  judicious  and  learned  laity  to  think  for  themfelves,  as  well 
in  matters  of  religion  as  in  fcience  of  all  kinds.     Yet  Prote- 
ftantifm  has  not  fet  afidc  the  priefthood,  much  lefs  attempted 
to  extirpate  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  only  reduced  it 
within  the  bounds  of  fcripture,  and  as  near  to  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  Chriftians,  for  the  three  firft  centuries,  as  we 
can  obtain  any  fatisfactory  knowlege  of;  nor  do  any  Chri- 
ftians more  highly  venerate  this  order,  when   it's  dignity  is 
fupported  by  wife  and  good  men. 

The  Christian  Religion  is  profefled  throughout  all 
Europe,  except  that  part  of  it  poflefled  by  the  Turks  :  but, 
by  reafon  of  the  innovations  made  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  weftern  church  is  divided  ;  Italy,  Spain,  Erance,  part  of 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  with  Poland,  ftill  following 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  whereas  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  great  part  of 
Germany,  the  United  Provinces,  Swiflerland,  &c.  have  em- 
braced the  reformation,  and  profefs  the  Proteftant  religion  ; 
and  in  Mufcovy,  fome  parts  of  Poland,  in  Walachia,  Mol- 
davia, Podolia,  Volhinia,  and  Greece,  the  doctrine  of  the 
eaftern,  or  Greek  church,  is  followed. 

Europe  hath  for  many  ages  been  exceeding  populous,  and  her 
inhabitants,  in  general,  illuftrious  for  their  courage,  their  wif- 
dom and  virtue ;  by  which  they  conquered  the  greateft  part 
of  Afia  and  Africa,  and  fubjected  them  to  the  two  empires  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ;  and,  in  thefe  latter  ages,  almoft  one  half 
of  the  earth,  that  was  formerly  unknown,  hath  been  difco- 
vered  by  the  Europeans,  and  poflefled  by  the  colonies  they 
have  fent  thither. 

For  learning  and  arts  the  Europeans  have  been  moft  renowned  : 
all  the  fcholaftic  fciences  they  have  brought  to  a  much  greater 
perfection  than  either  the  Ahatics  or  Africans  ever  did  ;  and 
the  invention  and  improvement  of  numberlefs   ufeful  and  in- 
genious arts,  particularly  that  of  navigation,  on  which  all  in- 
tercourfe  of  foreign  commerce  between  diftant  nations   de- 
pends,  is  wholly  owing  to  the  genius  and  induftry  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  principal  fovereignties  of  Europe  are  as  follow: 
The  empires  of  Germany,  Ruflia,  and  Turky. 
The  kingdoms  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland,    Hungary,   Bohemia, 
Prufiia,  Sardinia,   Naples  and  Sicily,  which   are  termed  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  the  popedom  of  Rome. 
The  republics  of  Venice,  United  Netherlands,  Swiflerland, 
the  Grilons,  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  the  fmall  republics  of  Ge- 
neva and  Ragufa. 

Next  to  thefe  may  be  reckoned  the  electorates  of  Germany, 
whofe  princes  chufe  the  emperor  ;  of  whom  the  three  firft  are 
fpiritual,  and  all  the  others  temporal  princes  ;  viz. 


The   archbiftioprics 
and  electorates  of 


Bavaria, 

Saxony, 

Brandenburg 

Palatine, 

Brunfwic  Lunenburg, 


Cologne, 

And  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

There  are,  befides  thefe,  no  lefs  than  300  fubaltern  fovereign- 
ties in  Germany,  Italy,  &c.  whofe  pofleflbrv,  whether  fpiri- 
tual, as   archbilhops  and   bifhops,   or  temporal,  as  princes, 
landgraves,  dukes,  marquifies,  counts,    &.c.  though  they  are 
tributaries,  or  feoffees,  to  the  emperor,  or  fome  other  lupe- 
rior  prince,  have  authority  in  their  own  ftates. 
Of  the  fpiritual,  the  moft  confiderable  are, 
The  grand  mafter  of  the  Teutonic  order. 
The  grand  mafter  of  Malta. 

The  grand  prior  of  Malta,  who  is  alfo  called  the  grand  prior 
in  Germany. 

The  abbots  and  princes  of  Fulda  in  Germany,   St  Gall  in 
Swiflerland,  and  fome  others. 
Of  the  temporal  the  moft  confiderable  are, 
The  archduke  of  Auftria,  the  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  the 
landgraves  of  Hefle  Caflel,  Rheinfelds,  Darmftat,  Homberg. 
The  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Modena,  &c.  in  Italy.  The  duchies 
of  Milan,  Mantua,  Mirandoia,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  are  at 
prefent,  in  the  houfe  of  Auftria.    The  dukes  of  Mecklemburcr, 
Wirtemburg,    Holftein,    Saxe-Weymar,    Eyfenach   Gotha, 
&c.  in  Germany,  and  the  duke  of  Courland  in  Poland. 
The   princes  of  Anhalt,  Aremberg,  Hohenzollem,  Naffau, 
and  Eaft  Friefland,    Furftemberg,    Lichtenftein,  Waldeck, 
Tour  and  Taxis,  &c.  in  Germany. 

The  marquifies  of  Baden,  Dourlach,  Brandenburgh,  Cullen- 
bach,  and  Brandenburgh-Anfpach,  in  Germany. 
The  Counts  of  Hanau,  Solms,  Traun,  Schlic,  Staremberg, 
&c. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  the  cham  of  the  European  Tartary, 
the  hofpodars  of  Walachia,  Moldavia,  &c. 

Of  the  commerce  of  Europe,  with  relation  to  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  world. 

When  we  fpeak  of  the  trade  of  Europe  in  general,  we  muft 
fpeak  of  it  complexly,  as  it  is  in  the  product  and  improve- 
ments of  all  it's  parts,  and  as  it  refpects  it's  cerrefpondencc 
with  the  other  three  parts  particularly. 

I.  Refpecting  Africa,  it's  inhabitants,  Egypt  excepted,  be- 
ing moftly  barbarians,  fuch  as  the  Moors  and  Mahometans 
on  the  north  and  north-eaft  part,  and  the  Ethiopians  on  the 
north-eaft,  or  the  mere  favages  and  negroes  of  the  fouth  and. 
weft  parts;  they  all  take  no  great  quantities  of  merchandizes 
from  Europe  ;  they  take  very  little,  indeed,  in  comparifon 
of  the  returns  made  to  Europe  in  exchange. 
The  European  goods  fent  to  Africa  are  fuch  as  the  Moors  of 
the  coaft  on  the  fouth  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  take 
off",  which  confifts  chiefly  in  fome  Englifh  and  French  wool- 
len and  linen  manufactures,  and  great  quantities  of  toys 
and  baubles  :  in  return  for  which,  Europe  receives  from  that 
fide  of  Africa  far  more  than  an  equivalent  in  corn,  fait,  al- 
monds, wax,  copper,  and  a  large  quantity  of  very  valuable  drugs. 
From  the  coaft  of  Africa,  on  the  fide  of  the  ocean  weft,  and 
on  the  fide  of  the  Indian  or  Ethiopian  Seas  eaft,  Europe  re- 
ceives annually  an  immenfe  treafure,  either  brought  imme- 
diately to  them,  or  carried  by  the  European  merchants  in 
their  own  fhips,  and  for  their  own  account,  to  America;  fo 
that  is  properly  the  European  trade,  and  confifts  of  gold,  ele- 
phants teeth,  flaves,  drugs. 

By  thefe  articles  (the  quantity  and  value  of  which  is  infinite- 
ly great,  confidering  a  great'  part  thereof  is  procured  by  the 
exchange  of  mere  toys  and  trifles,  fcarce  worth  naming)  the 
ballance  of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Africa  is  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  former ;  and  that  fo  far,  that  it  is 
mighty  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  that  the  feveral  ma- 
ritime nations  of  Europe  do  not  extend  that  commerce  to  a 
far  greater  degree;  which  it  is  manifeft  might  be  done  with, 
the  greateft  eafe,  and  to  fuch  a  height  as,  perhaps,  might  e- 
qual  all  the  prefent  improvements  by  colonies  and  plantations 
in  America,  many  of  which  are  remote,  dangerous,  and  un- 
healthy, liable  to  certain  charge,  to  difafter  and  mifcarriage  : 
whereas  Africa  is  near  hand,  everyway  equal  in  it's  fertility, 
fuperior  in  it's  production,  the  trade  fate,  the  country  m 
many  parts  extremely  healthy,  the  people  tractable,  and  the 
returns  immenfelv  rich,  and  doubtlefs  abounding,  if  we  could 
once  carry  our  traffic  into  the  center  of  this  great  and  populous 
country,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  commercial  articles,  that 
the  Europeans,  at  prefent,  are  abfolutely  ftrangers  to. 
In  what  manner  the  trade  to  Africa  may  be  greatly  improved 
and  extended,  fee  the  articles  America,  East-India 
Company,  English  African  Company. 
America  is  to  be  next  confidered  with  refpect  to  Europe. 
This  is  by  far  the  largeft  country  of  the  four,  into  which  the 
world  is  generally  divided  ;  and,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the 
meafurement  of  geographers,  it  is  equal  to  the  other  three, 
and  beyond  them  all,  perhaps,  in  it's  extent.  And  it  is 
found,  by  the  experience  of  commerce,  to  be  infinitely  be- 
yond 
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Vond  them  all  in  it's  produce,  either  on  It's  furfacc,  or  from  it's 
jntrails  ;  for  as  to  manufactures,  and  the  labour  of  the  people, 
America  being  unimproved,  and  the  people  therein  unem- 
ployed, that  part  is  not  fcarce  begun  :  fo  that  Europe  and 
Alia,  in  this  refpect,  go  infinitely  beyond  it  ;  what  may  be 
the  confequence  hi  reafter,  we  would  not  conjecture. 
With  all  the  wealth  oi'  it's  product,  America  is  yet  in  it's 
ftate  of  bondage  rather,  being,  at  prefent,  dependent  on, 
and  the  property  of,  the  people  of  Europe  ;  it  is  under  the  go- 
vernment of  it's  power,  and  in  the  poflcllion  of  it's  people. 
As  the  land  is  the  property  of  Europe,  fo  is  the  commerce  ; 
and  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  panes  yearly  away,  like  a 
•  tribute,  to  the  feveral  parts  of  Europe  to  which  the  various 
parts  of  America  belong.  And  though  it  is  true  that  the 
wealth  of  America  goes  away,  as  a  tribute  to  Europe,  yet  it 
is  alfo  true,  that  it  goes  thither  by  way  of  commerce  too, 
and  in  return  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  which  are 
fent  to  them  in  America  for  their  fupply.  In  a  word,  the 
Europeans  receive  the  whole  product  of  the  country,  from 
end  to  end,  and  fend  the  Americans,  in  the  room  thereof,  a 
few  cloaths  to  wear  ;  and  thefc  very  cloaths  are  chiefly  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Europeans  fettled  there  for  maintaining  the  pof- 
i'eflion,  as  lords  of  the  country,  and  who  having  difpoffefled 
the  native  inhabitanis,  and  driven  them  into  corners,  rule 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  especially  the  Spaniards. 
The  produce  of  America  is  a  prodigy  of  wealth,  immcafur- 
able  in  it's  quantity,  and  inexprcflible  in  it's  value.  It  con- 
fines chiefly  of  gold,  filver,  pearl,  emeralds,  hides  of  bealts, 
tobacco,  fugar,  cacao,  cocheneal,  indigo,  peltry,  drugs, 
ipice,  cotton,  dyers  woods,  hih,  &C.  -  Ihele  .ire  returned 
to  Europe  in  its  proper  divifions  thus  :  the  gold  chiefly  to 
Portugal  from  the  Brafils  ;  which  is  afterwards  difleminated, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  Portugal  trade,  to  divers  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Sec  the  article  Porti'GAL. — The  filver  to  Spain, 
from  the  fhores  of  the  South  Seas,  and  from  Mexico  and 
Peru,  which  is  alfo  difperfed  throughout  the  other  parti  of 
Europe,  in  the  channels  of  the  Spanifh  commerce.  See  the 
•article  Spain. — The  hih  from  Newfoundland,  &c.  is  fent 
to  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  commerce,  'tis  certain  that  Europe 
alio  is  the  gainer,  and  that  to  an  excels  fcarce  to  be  conceived  ; 
the  ballance  being  fo  great  in  it's  favour,  that  it  has,  toge- 
ther with  that  wealth  from  Africa  already  mentioned,  im- 
mcnfely  enriched  and  aggrandized  all  the  trading  European 
nations  that  have  any  great  concern  in  thefe  capital  branches 
of  commerce. 

Afia  is  a  country  extremely  rich  alfo  in  it's  product,  though, 
in  that  refpect,  not  to  be  compared  with  cither  of  the  former 
two  ;    but  it  is  rendered  extremely  rich,   by  the  prodigious 
numbers  and  inimitable  diligence,  induftry,  and  application 
of  it's  inhabitants  ;   who  are  fo  circumltanced,  that  they  call 
for  little  from  any  other  part  of  the  world  :  and   they  are  fo 
indefatigable,  afliduous,  and  ingenious  in  the  mechanic  and 
manufacfural  arts,  fo  amply  fupplied  by  nature  with  materials, 
and  their  workmanfhip  is  fo  extremely  cheap,  that  they  are  able 
to  fill  the  whole  world  with  their  manufactures  and  produce. 
By  which  means  the  ftate  of  trade  between  Europe  and  Alia 
Hands  thus  :  Europe  calls  for  a  vaft  variety  of  goods  from  Alia  ; 
great  quantities   of   which   are   difperfed   into   America  and 
Africa,  by  way  of  barter  and  exchange  for  the  productions 
of  thefe  parts  of  the  world  :   fo  that  although  a  confiderable 
part  of"  the  filver  that  comes  from  America  is  fent  to  Afia  for 
their  produce  and  manufactures  ;  yet,  as  filver  is  one  of  the 
plentiful  productions  of  America,  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  the 
American  bartering  any  other  commodity  for  the  Afiatic  com- 
modities, and  therefore  the  trade  of  Afia  cannot  be  fo  inju- 
rious to  the  wealth  of  Europe,  as  fome  have  been  wont  to 
apprehend.     For  let  it  be  fuppofed,   that  every  ounce  of  fil- 
ver that  was  ever  produced  in  America  centered  in  Europe, 
■    and  was  in  circulation,  it  is  to  be  queftioned  whether  Europe 
would  be  ever  the  richer,  and  the  comparative  ftate  of  the 
riches  of  thefe  European  nations  who  fhared  in  the  American 
filver,  would  be  the  fame  as  it  is  at  prefent  :   the  labour  and 
manufactures  of  thefe  nations  in  Europe  would  be  fo  much 
dearer,  in  their  reciprocal  barter  and  exchanges  of  produce 
and  manufactures  with  each  other  ;   which  would  ftill  keep 
upon  the  fame  comparative  equality,   with   refpect  to  their 
riches.     But,  if  the  riches  of  nations  fo  much  confifts  in  the 
plenty  of  filver,  as  fome  are   pleafed  to  think,  the  immenfe 
quantity  of  wrought  plate  which  is  at  prefent  in  Euroue,  de- 
ir.onftrates,  that  all  the  filver  that  hath  come  from  America, 
has  not  been  fent  to  Afia ;  an  immenfe  quantity  of  it  lies  dead 
in  thefe  articles  :  and  it  is,  perhaps,  a  moot  point,  whether 
thefe  nations  would  be  e'er  the  richer,    if  all  the  wrought 
plate  among  them  was  coined  into  money,  and  preferved  as 
long  as  the  courfe  of  trade  would  permit,  in  their  commer- 
cial circulation.     See  the  articles  Asia,    Ballance   of 
Trade,  Bullion,  Cash,  Circulation,  Dutch 
East-India   Company,    East-India    Trade,    East- 
India   Company  of  England,   Gold,    Silver,    Mo- 
ney. 

If  the  trade  of  Afia  had,  for  a  feries  of  years,  been  fo  dis- 
advantageous to  Europe,  as  is  by  fome  iuggefted,  it  would 
certainly  have  greatly  impoverifhed  all  thefe  nations  there- 
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in  concerned,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe  !  on 
contrary,  not  only  thole  who  have  been  long  interefted  in 
this  trade,  are  zealous  to  preferve  and  increafe  it,  but  new 
powers  are  daily  ftrugeling  to  obtain  fome  (hare  therein  , 
which  they  would  hardly  do,  if  they  were  not  convinced  th  I 
this  trade,  upon  the  whole,  is  really  beneficial  to  the  refpec- 
tive  potentates  therein  engaged. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article,  the  peculiar  policy  of  the  Ada 
tics,  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  filver  from  Europe,  may 
deferve  confideration;  for  although  filver  is  a  con, mo  i, 
which  they  take  partly  in  baiter  tor  their  produce,  and  ma- 
nufactures, yet,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  this  filver  is  not- 
coined  into  money,  and  kept  in  circulation  :  no,  to  prevent 
this,  the  princes  and  great  men  not  only  make  up  large  quan- 
tities inro  wrought  plate,  but  they  bury  under  ground  im- 
menfe  quantities  ;  whereby  they  effectually  prevent  it's  com- 
ing  into  their  commercial  circulation,  and  confequently  by 
that  means  they  prevent  the  rile  in  all  the  neceflaries,  even 
luxuries  of  life,  and  thereby  keep  the  price  of  labour  always 
low  and  at  a  ftand  :  fo  that  by  this  policy  they  can  afford  to 
fell  their  produce  and  manufactures  cheaper  than  any  other 
nation  whatlo  :r.  And,  if  an  hufbandman,  mechanic, 
manufacturer,  o:  any  other  pcrfon,  in  Alia,  can  purchafe  as 
much  for  the  value  of  fix-penc  in  money,    as  a  Eu- 

ropean can  do  for  two  (hillings  fterling,  do  !  fix-pence 

anfwer  the  fame  end  to  the  Afiatic,  as  the  two  (hillings  < 
to  the  European  ?  In  fome  of  the  hiftories  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  that  I  have  met  with  (but  I  can't  at  prefent  recollect 
which)  it  is  faid,  that  fuch  is  the  policy  of  feveral  of  the  go- 
vernments in  the  Eait-Indies,  that  their  priefts  picpagai 
notion  among  the  people,  that,  the  more  filver  they  die  po(- 
1>  If  d  of,  the  happier  they  will  be  in  a  future  ftate  :  which 
notion  occalions  the  filver  to  be  hoarded  and  buried,  and 
thereby  kept  out  of  circulation  to  prevent  any  rife  in  the  price 
of  labour  and  commodities  :  and  this  is  faid  to  be  the  occa- 
fion  of  the  furprizing  cheapnefs  of  all  their  produce  and  ma- 
nufactures, when  bought  at  firft  hand,  in  comparifon  to  thofe 
of  the  richeft  European  nations. 

If  this  principle,  upon  examination,  fhould  be  found  to  be 
good  policy,  may  not  the  great  paper  circulation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Great-Britain  in  particular,  which  is  occafioned  by 
our  national  debts  and  taxes,  deferve  ferious  confideration  ? 
ror,  if  paper  circulation,  by  authority,  will  anfwer  the  end 
of  coined  money,  the  more  paper  there  is  in  circulation  by 
way  of  transfer  or  otherwile,  the  more  money  there  is,  in 
effect,  in  circulation  :  and  if  fo,  do  not  our  debts  and  taxes, 
in  this  refpect,  as  well  as  in  others,  contribute  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  labour,  and  render  our  produce  and  manufac- 
tures proportionally  dearer  than  otherwile  they  would  be  t 
Can  any  thing,  therefore,  more  importantly  concern  the  in- 
terefts  of  our  commerce,  than  the  exonerating  us  from  our 
national  debts,  and  in  confequence  thereof,  from  the  payment 
of  thofe  taxes  which  are  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the 
intereft  and  the  principal  thereof?  For  when  the  whole  debt 
fhall  be  paid  oft,  and  all  the  paper  effects  thereby  occafioned  be 
annihilated,  and  confequently  the  public  taxes  abated,  will 
not  all  merchandizes  fall  in  their  price  .' 
That  this  will  prove  the  cafe,  there  are  two  reafons  affign- 
able,  fays  Erafmus  Philips,  Efq;  in  the  ftate  of  the  nation  : 
'  The  firft  is,  that  when  thofe  paper  effects  (which  now  have 
'  the  operation  of  money)  are  funk,  their  operation  muft 
'  ceafe  of  courfe  ;  for  as  the  value  of  commodities  has  rilen 
'  by  the  increafe  of  gold  and  filver  within  thefe  150  years, 
1  fo  would  they  of  neceflity  fall  in  their  price,  if  our  gold 
4  and  filver  were  considerably  diminifhed  ;    the  confequence 

*  muft  be  the  fame  of  that  which  has  the  operation  of 
'  money. 

1  The  fecond  reafon  is  very  obvious  ;  for  goods  that  are  taxed 

*  bear  a  price  in  proportion  to  the  import  upon  them  ;  when 
'  thev  are  free  from  this  incumbrance,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
'  fon  why  they  fhould  not  come  to  their  natural  value ;   (If  I 

*  may  ufe  the  expreffion)    for  inftance,  if  the  duty  on  malt 

*  be  fix- pence  per  bulhel ;  when  this  duty  is  taken  off",  malt 
'  of  courfe  fhould  be  fix-pence  a  bufhel^cheaper  than  before. 

*  The  fame  muft  be  faid  of  all  other  commodities  that  are 
'  taxed.'  See  the  articles  JDeets  [National  Dests] 
Funds,  Taxes. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  a  ftate 
to  be  indebted  to  itfelf:  they  thought,  th'at  this  multiplied 
riches  by  increafing  the  circulation. 

Thofe  who  are  of  this  opinion  have,  I  believe,  confounded 
a  circulating  paper,  which  reprefents  money,  or  a  circulating 
paper,  which  is  the  fign  of  the  profits  that  a  company  has,  or 
will  make  by  commerce,  with  a  paper  which  reprefents  a 
debt.  The  two  firft  are  extremely  advantageous  to  the  ftate, 
the  laft  can  never  be  fo,  and  all  that  we  can  expect  from  it  is, 
that  individuals  have  a  good  fecurity  for  their  payment.  But 
let  us  fee  the  inconveniencies  which  refult  from  it. 

1.  If  foreigners  poflefs  much  paper,  which  reprefents  a  debt, 
they  annually  draw  out  of  the  nation  a  confiderable  fum  for 
intereft.  To  prevent  which,  fee  the  article  Debts  [Na- 
tional Debts.] 

2.  A  nation  that  is  thus  perpetually  in  debt,  ought  to  have 
the  exchange  very  low. 
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j.  The  taxes  raifed  for  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the 
debt  are  a  hurt  to  the  manufacturers,  by  raifing  the  price  of 
the  artificers  labour.  See  our  articles  Duties,  Debts  [Na- 
tional Debts.] 

4.  It  takes  the  true  revenue  of  the  ftate  from  thofe  who  have 
activity  and  induitry,  to  convey  it  to  the  indolent  -,  that  is, 
it  lives  the  materials  for  labour  to  thofe  who  do  not  labour, 
and  clogs  with  difficulties  the  induftrious  artift. 
Thefe  are  it's  inconveniences  :  I  know  of  no  advantages. 
Ten  perfons  have  each  a  yearly  income  of  a  thoufand  crowns, 
richer  in  land  or  trade  ;  this  raifes  to  the  nation  at  5  per 
cent,  a  capital  of  200,000  crowns.  If  thefe  ten  perfons  em- 
ployed the  half  of  their  income,  that  is,  5000  crowns,  in 
paying  the  intereft  of  an  100,000  crowns,  which  they  had 
borrowed  of  others,  that  would  be  only  to  the  ftate,  as 
20c,cco  ;  that  is,  in  the  language  of  the  algebraift,  200,000 
crowns —  100,000  crowns  +  100,000  crowns  =z  200,000 
crowns. 

People  are  thrown,  perhaps,  into  this  error,  by  reflecting, 
that  the  paper  which  reprefents  the  debt  of  a  nation,  is  the 
iign  of  riches  ;  for  none  but  a  rich  ftate  can  fupport  fuch  pa- 
per, without  falling  into  decay.  And  if  it  does  not  fall,  it  is 
a  proof  that  the  ftate  has  other  riches  befides.  They  fay 
that  it  is  not  an  evil,  becaufe  there  are  refources  againft  it, 
and  that  is  an  advantage,  becaufe  thefe  refources  furpafs  the 
•   I 

Remarks. 


I  hough  Europe  is  efteemed  the  moft  happy  and  valuable 
quarter  of  the  globe,  thefe  prerogatives  are  not  derived  from 
it's  fize,  fince  it  is  the  leaft  of  all  the  four  into  which  the 
world  is  divided. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  if  the  whole  habitable  globe  was 
divided  into  300  parts,  Europe  will  contain  of  thefe  27,  Afia 
101,  Africa  82,  and  America  90.  In  refpedt,  though  fhe 
excels  America,  and  perhaps  Africa,  yet  fhe  falls  far  fliort  of 
Afia,  if  we  may  depend  on  the  account  of  the  leaft  excep- 
tionable travellers.  With  regard  to  fubterranean  riches,  her 
gold  and  iilver  mines  are  not  to  be  compared  with  thofe  in 
the  other  quarters  of  the  world  ;  fhe  has  few  precious  ftones, 
and  as  to  fpices  and  perfumes,  we  well  know  from  whence 
they  come. 

But  with  regard  to  territory,  if  we  confider  what  the  Spa- 
niards, the  Englifh,  the  Portugueze,  the  French,  and  the 
Dutch,  poiTefs  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  may  be  faid, 
that  the  dominions  of  the  European  powers  are  equal,  if  not 
fuperior  to  Afia  ;  and  if  it  does  not  contain  fo  many  people 
within  it's  own  limits,  yet  it  commands  more.  And, 
In  confequence  of  their  trade,  the  Europeans  enjoy  all  that 
nature  has  beftowed  on  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
trade  of  Europe  has,  in  a  courfe  of  ages,  undergone  great 
alterations.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  feemed 
to  be  in  fome  meafure  extinguished,  but  foon  revived  among 
the  Saxons,  who,  when  they  became  mafters  of  this  ifland, 
eftablifhed  a  great  maritime  power  here,  which  did  not  con- 
tinue long,  the  Danes  becoming  mafters  of  this  country. 
After  fome  ages,  commerce  and  maritime  power  retired  fouth- 
ward,  and  were  in  a  manner  engroffed  by  the  Italian  ftates, 
particularly  by  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe,  who  fhared  the 
traffic  of  the  eaft. 

In  the  13th  century,  feveral  free  cities  in  Germany  began  to 
league  together  for  the  fupport  of  their  trade,  and  made  their 
confederacy  known  to  the  world,  by  the  title  of  the  Hanfea- 
tic  league.  As  their  trade  acquired  them  immenfe  wealth 
and  power,  fo  it  rendered  them  haughty  and  infolent,  which, 
with  other  concurring  circumftances,  at  length  brought  on 
their  ruin  ;  for  in  the  15th  century,  the  Portugueze  perfected 
a  new  route  to  the  Eaft-Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
and  about  the  fame  time  the  Spaniards  difcovered  America, 
which  threw  the  trade  of  Europe  and  it's  chief  naval  power 
into  the  hands  of  thofe  nations,  who,  if  they  had  known  how 
to  cultivate  them,  and  ufe  them  with  moderation,  might  not 
only  have  raifed  it  higher,  but  made  it  more  durable  than  it 
proved.  But  the  boundlcfs  ambition  and  cruel  oppreffion  of 
the  Spaniards,  animated  the  United  Provinces  to  ihrow  off 
their  yoke,  and  engaged  them  and  the  Englifh  to  fhare  in 
thofe  riches,  which  were  the  fource  of  the  Spanifh  power, 
and  this  gave  rile  to  the  maritime  powers.  The  progrefs  of 
the  Dutch  from  this  time,  in  commerce  and  naval  power, 
was  amazingly  rapid  ;  for  in  the  fpace  of  about  half  a  century, 
from  having  fcarce  any  fhips  at  all,  they  came  to  have  more 
than  all  Europe  together. 

Since  that  time,  Great-Britain,  by  extending  her  commerce, 
and  multiplying  her  colonics,  has  raifed  her  maritime  force 
to  an  equality  with  the  Dutch.  The  French  too  .have,  of  late 
years,  not  only  railed  a  confiderable  maritime  force,  but  have 
extended  their  traffic  into  all  puts  of  the  world  ;  for  though 
the  wars  before  the  hilt,  in  a  great  meafure,  ruined  their  navy, 
yet  we  experienced  by  the  war  in  1741,  that  they  had  greatly 
raifed  it  again,  am!  carried  their  commerce  to  a  pitch  beyond 
al!  our  apprehenfions  :  and,  whatever  difadvantages  they  had 
fuftairted  in  cither,  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to  retrieve,  and 
to  extend  them  to  what  degree  they  plcafed,   had  hot 


been  put  to  this  career  by  the  Definitive  Treaty   of 
1763.     So  that  the  maritime  affairs  of  Europe  have  in  this 
'    laft  century  fuffered  a  very  great  change. 

The  like  attention  to  commerce  and  maritime  power  has, 
within  thefe  fifty  years,  appeared  in  almoft  every  other  na- 
tion in  Europe.  The  Swedes  and  Danes  have  fet  up  Eatt- 
India  companies  ;  the  Ruffians  have  opened  a  new  and  be- 
neficial traffic,  as  well  on  the  Cafpian,  as  on  the  Black  Sea. 
The  houfe  of  Auftria  has  fhewed  a  great  defire  of  reviving 
the  antient  commerce  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  Genoefe 
have,  within  thefe  few  years,  erected  a  company  of  affu- 
rance,  to  encourage  their  fubjects  to  venture  upon  long  voy- 
ages, and  if  poffible,  to  recover  their  antient  reputation  as 
a  maritime  power.  Nay,  even  the  Spaniards  themfelves, 
who  in  this  refpedt  have  flept  for  fuch  a  number  of  years, 
have  at  length  opened  their  eyes,  have  erected  fome,  and 
have  had  under  confideration  the  erecting  feveral  other  com- 
panies, and  eftablifhed  divers  capital  manufactures  for  the  en- 
couragement and  extenfion  of  trade  throughout  their  Euro- 
pean dominions,  and  have  aimed  at  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
Fishery  in  Newfoundland;  but  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  1763,  has  put  an  effectual  ftop  to  their  preten- 
fions.  See  Biscay,  Castille,  Catalonia. 
Whence  'tis  plain,  that  the  navigation  and  fhipping  of  the 
Europeans  in  general,  is,  within  the  laft  fifty  years,  greatly 
incrcafed  :  as  a  farther  proof  hereof,  we  need  only  confider 
the  numerous  fleets  and  great  embarkations  of  different 
powers,  fuch  as  the  Ruffians,  Swedes,  and  Danes  in  the 
north,  the  invafion  of  Sicily  and  Africa  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  many  others. 

That  nation  which  augments  it's  commerce  and  maritime 
power  to  the  greateft  extent,  bids  fair  to  give  law  to  the  reft, 
unlefs  by  a  prefervative  confederacy  of  the  leffer  powers,  they 
fhould  become  a  match  for  the  greateft  potentate. 
Thus,  for  inffance,  if  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  fhould  ever  ac- 
quire as  great  a  proportion  of  trade  and  naval  power  as  cither 
of  the  maritime  powers,  by  which  name  they  are  at  prefent 
diftinguifhed,  this  would  be  an  acquifition  of  much  more 
confequence,  than  any  they  have  hitherto  made  in  point  of 
territories  or  dominion. 

It  is  therefore  the  intereft  of  the  maritime  powers  to  fuftain 
their  characters  in  that  refpect  at  all  events  ;  fince  by  this 
means  only,  they  can  preferve  their  independency,  protect 
their  fubjects  wherever  they  may  be  fettled  or  difperfed,  and 
affift  their  allies,  notwithftanding  the  fuperior  power,  as  well 
as  boundlefs  ambition  of  any  afpiring  neighbour.  We  need 
not  wonder  then,  at  a  common  notion  which  prevails,  as  if 
we  had  a  right  to  prefcribe  to  fome  other  nations  the  bounds 
of  their  naval  greatnefs ;  and  to  fay  the  truth,  we  feem  to 
have  laid  a  good  foundation  for  this  by  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  1763. 

What  has  been  faid  in  relation  to  trade  and  commerce,  may 
anfwer  the  end  expected  from  it  in  an  hiftorical  light,  and 
enable  us,  in  fome  meafure,  to  judge  of  the  nature,  extent, 
and  comparative  ftrength  of  what  is  ftiled  maritime  power. 
We  fee  and  know,  that  whatever  ftate  or  power  is  pofiefled 
of  an  extenfive  commerce,  may  have  a  proportionate  naval 
force,  the  effects  whereof  will  render  her  confiderable ;  yet 
it  is  requifite  to  know  how  this  arifes,  and  why  the  ftrength 
and  dominion  of  a  maritime  power  is  firmer  and  more  dur- 
able than  that  which  arifes  from  a  great  extent  of  territory, 
multitudes  of  fubjects,  or  rich  and  fruitful  countries,  whi^h 
is  what  we  fhall  explain  and  apply. 

Trade  is  certainly  the  ftrength  and  happinefs  of  a  nation,  let 
the  form  of  it's  government  be  what  it  will ;  becaufe  it  in- 
troduces induftry  and  arts,  by  which  the  manners  of  a  people 
are  civilized,  even  from  the  greateft  favagenefs  and  brutality 
See  Barbary.     Remarks  thereon. 

Nor  is  it  the  number  of  fubjects  only,  but  the  number  of 
ufclul  fubjects,  that  is,   trading  fubjeefs,  that  make  a  ftate 
powerful.     Commerce  introduces  property,  and  without  fe- 
curity  with  refpect  to  that,  the  inducements  to  purlue  trade 
will  flag  :   and  othcrwife  it  will  thrive  and  profptr,  and  will 
draw  an  inconceivable  flux  of  people,   wherever  it  is  tho- 
roughly tffabliflied,  and  wifely  cherifhed  and  promoted. 
Hence  we  may  eafily  affign  the  true  caufes  of  the  long  dura- 
tion of  republics  renowned  for  their  trade  j  fuch  as  Tyre  and 
Carthage  in  antient  times,    the  Venetians   and   Genoefe  in 
later  ages.     It  is  almoft  impoffible,  that  a  nation  active  and 
induftnous  in  commerce,    and  in  confequence  thereof   rich 
and  populous,  and  living  under  a  mild  government,  fhould 
not  exert  a  greater  force  when  employed  in  attacking  others, 
and  have  much  greater  refources   in  cafe  fhe  is  attacked  her- 
felf,  than  other  ftates  that  arc  defective  in  thofe  advantages ; 
whence  it  will  appear,  how  the  ftates  of  Holland  rofe  to  fuch 
a  vaft  power  in  fo  fhort  a  time,   and  how  her  fubjects  have 
been  able  to  thrive  and  grow  opulent  under  taxes  and  impo- 
fitions,  which  muft  have  beggared  them  in  any  other  fituation 
than  that  of  a  trading  republic.     See  Holland,     Befides,     I 
Trade  quite  changes  the  comparative  ftrength  of  ftates  and 
kingdom*,    becaufe  wherever  it  refides,    it  creates  fo  many 
and  fo  great  advantages,  and  begets  fuch  relations  and  con- 
nections, as  render  a  trading  country  infinitely  fuperior  to 
her  neighbours,   who  are  differently  circumftanccd.     For, 
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fuch  a  ftate,  if  on  the  continent,  can  fortify  her  great  towns, 
fo  as  to  rciiit  ;i  power  ten  times  ftrongcr,  in  refpect  to  people  ; 
fhe  can  maintain,  it  requifite,  great  numbers  of regular  troops, 
and  on  emergency  hire  more  of  her  neighbours,  befides  what 
(he  may  be  able  to  do  by  the  help  of  her  maritime  force. 
Hence  antes  that  great  ftrength  and  real  power  fhewn  by  trad- 
ing republics,  when  attacked  either  by  ambitious  princes,  or 
even  by  powerful  confederacies. 

Thus  the  Venetians  have  often  been  too  hard  for  the  Turks, 
the  Genoefe  for  tin:  moft  powerful  princes  in  Italy;  and,  in 
earlier  times,  the  Lubeclccrs  for  the  greateft  powers  in  the 
north.  Hence  the  famous  league  of  Cambray,  which  was 
formed  for  the  deftruction  of  the  ftate  of  Venice  in  1509, 
came  to  nothing,  though  the  greateft  princes  of  that  time 
engaged  in  it,  and  though  the  Venetians  themfclves  were 
guilty  of  fome  indifcretions,  and  though  they  had  been  much 
cxhaufted  by  former  wars.  Thus  alfo  the  famous  confederacy 
between  France  and  Great-Britain  againft  Holland,  in  167?., 
proved  abortive,  though,  at  the  firft,  even  the  Dutch  them- 
fclves thought  their  affairs  defperate;  but  their  love  of  liberty 
animated  them  to  exert  thcmfelves  to  the  utmoft,  and  their 
commerce  furnifhed  them  with  the  means  of  getting  tolerably 
out  of  the  war. 

Nor  has  trade  only  a  great  influence  on  the  particular  affairs 
of  nations  feparatcly  confidered,  and  is  almoft  the  fole  caufe 
of  a  comparative  difference  in  the  ftrength  and  forces  of  moft 
of  the  powers  of  Europe,  but  is  alfo  of  unfpeakable  advan- 
tage to  the  European  quarter  of  the  globe  in  general  ;  frees 
us  from  apprehenfions  of  being  over-run  by  thofe  barbarous 
empires  which  the  Mahommcdan  religion  has  eftablifhcd  in 
the  world,  and  likewife  brings  us  every  thing  that  is  rich  and 
coltly,  every  thing  that  is  curious  and  eftimable,  even  from 
the  remotcft  quarters  of  the  earth  ;  fo  that  to  trade  alone  all 
is  due  to  this  part  of  the  world:  in  a  word,  it  is  to  commerce 
that  the  people  of  Europe  owe  their  freedom  and  indepen- 
dency, their  learning  and  arts,  their  extenfive  colonies  abroad, 
and  their  riches  at  home;  and,  above  all,  that  naval  power, 
which  fo  much  furpaflea  any  thing  of  the  fame  kind  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  whatever  was  attempted  in  that  way 
in  former  ages. 

The  reciprocal  connections  between  nations  rcfulting  from 
trade,  have  quite  altered  the  ftate  of  things,  and  produced, 
within  thefe  two  or  three  centuries  paft,  a  kind  of  new  fyftcm 
in  Europe,  by  which  every  ftate  is  led  to  have  a  much  greater 
concern  than  formerly  for  what  may  happen  to  another.  As 
in  former  ages  a  quarrel  in  the  north  could  only  have  affected 
the  north,  but  in  the  laft  century  things  were  totally  altered. 
Both  the  Dutch  and  we  have  fent  our  fleets  into  the  Baltic, 
upon  the  quarrel  that  happened  between  the  Swedes  and 
Danes,  a  little  before  the  rcftoration  of  king  Charles  II. 
Not  long  after  this,  the  crown  of  Sweden  became  a  con- 
tracting party  in  the  famous  triple  alliance  for  maintaining 
the  peace  of  Europe,  preferving  the  Spanifh  Low  Countries, 
and  fetting  bounds  to  the  power  of  France.  After  the  Re- 
volution, towards  the  dole  of  the  reign  of  king  William, 
"both  the  maritime  powers  fent  their  fleets  again  into  the 
Baltic,  with  the  fame  view,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  and 
the  like  has  been  done  more  than  once  fincc.  In  all  thofe 
cafes  the  pretence  was,  the  love  of  jufticc,  and  a  punctual 
performance  of  treaties,  in  which  there  was  fomewhat  of 
truth;  but  the  real  defign  was,  to  prevent  thofe  inconvenien- 
ces which  muft  have  befallen  the  maritime  powers,  if  either 
Sweden  or  Denmark  had  been  undone  by  thofe  wars.  May 
it  not  therefore  be  truly  faid,  that  a  notion  of  the  Ballance 
of  Power  (in  the  ftrict  fenfc  of  that  phrafe)  was  created  by 
Trade,  and  muft  continue  to  be  the  object  more  tfpecially 
of  trading  countries  fo  long  as  they  would  preferve  their 
commerce  and  their  freedom  r 

Whenever  any  power  in  Europe  therefore  attempts  to  opprefs 
another,  or  betrays  a  defign  of  increafing  it's  own  ftrength, 
by  weakening  or  conquering  it's  neighbour,  other  potentates 
are  ready  to  interpofe  ;  from  a  quick  fenfe,  not  only  of  the 
inconveniencies  that  muft  arife  from  the  incroachments  made 
by  fuch  a  power,  but  from  the  juft  apprehenfions  that  this 
muft  prove  prejudicial  to  commerce  in  general,  and  to  that 
in  feveral  nations,  in  particular  ;  who,  to  prevent  that,  will 
not  fcruple  to  take  up  arms. 

Whence  it  appears,  that  the  ballance  of  power  is  not  an 
empty  name,  or  a  chimerical  thing,  but  a  juft  and  fignificant 
exprelhon,  though  a  new  and  figurative  one.  For  the  mean- 
ing is,  the  preferving  the  feveral  governments  of  Europe  in 
their  prefent  condition,  and  the  preventing  any  in  particular 
from  acquiring  fuch  a  meafure  of  power,  as  may  be  danger- 
ous or  fatal  to  thofe  reciprocal  interefts  before  obferved  ; 
which  as  they  took  rife  from,  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the 
continuance  of  commerce  :  for  any  attempts  thereupon  muft 
be  felt  by  every  nation  that  has  a  fhare  of  trade  to  preferve. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  all  the  powers  in 
Europe  to  fupport  each  other's  independency,  and  prevent 
whatever  has  the  appearance  of  an  universal  monarchy, 
or  the  introducing  the  influence  of  one  court  over  the  greateft 
part  of  the  reft  ;  becaufe  this  muft  be  detrimental  to  the 
whole,  and  injurious  to  the  freedom,  learning,  arts,  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  Europe  in  general. 
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Without  urging  more  on  this  head,  it  appears,  that  peae'e 
and  good  neighbourhood,  the  encouragement  of  arts  and 
fciences,  and  the  purfuit  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  aa 
they  are  agreeable  to  the  intereft  of  every  particular  ftate,  fo 
they  are  beft  for  the  whole ;  and  would  contribute  to  render 
every  particular  country  of  Europe  infinitely  more  populous, 
and  the  people  in  all  countries  much  more  happv,  than  any 
vain  endeavours  to  aggrandize  particular  ftates  at  the  cxpencc 
of  others,  and  the  Slaughter  of  human  nature. 
EXCHANGE.  Under  the  article  Arbitration  of  Ex- 
changes, we  have  fhewed  how  this  practical  part  of  ex- 
change may  occafionally  conduce  to  the  merchant's  intereft 
in  particular,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nation  in  general  :  this 
We  have  done  by  a  few  fimple  arbitrations,  according  to  the 
moft  concife  methods  of  operation,  which  are  practifed  by 
the  more  fkilful  and  expert  negociations  of  money  by  ex- 
change. This  branch  of  practical  exchange  will  be  con- 
tinued in  a  more  complex  manner  throughout  this  work. 
And  on  confulting  the  article  Bills  of  Exchange,  the 
reader  will  not  only  find  an  ample  account  of  the  principal 
cuftoms  and  ufages  relating  thereunto  in  fomc  of  the  chief 
trading  nations  of  Europe,  but  likewife  the  laws  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  particular,  and  thofe  from  the  moft  approved 
authorities. 

With  refpect  to  the  computation  of  exchanges,  and  the  con- 
verting of  fterling  money  into  the  monies  of  the.  principal 
countries  in  Europe,  and  vice  vtrfa,  with  which  we  have 
direct  courfes  of  exchange  eftablifhed,  the  reader  will  find 
the  principles  thereof  exemplified,  with  all  defirable  brevity 
and  perfpicuitv,  under  the  article  England,  towards  the 
conclufion  thereof.  There  he  will  find  alfo  our  references  to 
fuch  other  heads,  with  regard  to  the  fubject  of  practical  ex- 
changes, as  will,  altogether,  make  a  more  complete  fyftem 
of  this  branch  of  mercantile  erudition  than  is  to  be  met  with 
cllcwherc,  either  in  the  Englifn  or  any  other  language. 
Under  the  article  Ballance  of  1  rade,  we  have  con- 
fidered the  nature  of  exchange  in  a  political  and  national 
light,  in  order  to  difcover  how  far  the  courfes  of  exchange 
between  nation  and  nation,  together  with  the  price  of  bul- 
lion gold  and  filvcr,  and  the  true  ftate  of  the  cuftom-houfc 
accounts,  will  contribute  to  give  an  infight  into  the  particular 
ballance  of  trade,  and  all  money  tranfactions  between  one 
country  and  another,  and  enable  us  to  judge  likewife  how 
the  general  ballance  ftands  with  all  nations. 
To  exemplify  and  illuftrate  what  1  have  urged  under  the  fore- 
going heads  from  reafon  and  authority,  I  have  again  refumed 
the  fubject  under  the  article  Britain,  or  Great-Bri- 
tain, where  we  have  applied  thofe  general  principles  before 
laid  down,  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  own  kingdom,  by  fhew- 
ing  how  the  courfes  of  exchange  at  any  time  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  with  which  we 
drive  any  confiderablc  commerce;  with  a  view  to  make  the 
beft  judgment  we  can  of  the  ftate  of  our  trade  and  all  money 
tranfactions,  from  time  to  time,  by  means  of  a  due  confidera- 
tion  of   (aid  courfes. 

But  as  the  confederation  of  fubjects  in  variety  of  lights  tends 
to  a  further  and  more  fatisfactory  ecclaircilTement  thereof,  we 
ftiall  here  again  touch  upon  this  topic  of  exchange,  it  being 
more  natural  for  the  reader,  efpecially  at  firft,  to  confult  this 
head  than  thofe  others,  which  we  have  before  intimated  ;  al- 
though, upon  pcrufal  of  what  is  there  faid,  I  flatter  myfelf, 
that  the  judicious  obfervator  will  not  judge  what  is  before 
urged  any  way  unnatural,  or  repugnant  to  the  articles  under 
which  the  matter  is  contained. 

Of  exchange  in  a  political  light. 

The  relative  abundance   and  fcarcity  of  fpecie  in  different 
countries,  forms  what  is  called  the  courfe  of  exchange. 
Exchange  is  a  fixing  of  the  actual  and  momentary  value  of 
money. 

Silver,  as  a  metal,  has  a  value  like  all  other  merchandizes, 
and  an  additional  value  as  it  is  capable  of  becoming  the  fign, 
of  other  merchandizes.  If  it  was  no  more  than  a  mere  mer- 
chandize, it  would  perhaps  lofe  much  of  it's  value.  • 
Silver,  as -money,  has  a  value,  which  the  prince  in  fome  re- 
fpectstan  fix,  and  in  others  he  cannot. 

The  prince  eftablifhes  a  proportion  between  a  quantity  of  fil- 
ver  a 5  metal,  and.  the  fame  quantity  as  money.  (2.)  He 
fixes  the  proportion  between  the  faveral  metals  made  ufc  of  as 
money.  (3.)  He  eftablifhes  the  weight  and  ftandard  of  every 
piece  of  money.  In  fine  (4.)  He  gives  to  every  piece  that 
ideal  value  whereof  we  have  fpoken.  We  fhall  call  the  value 
of  money  in  thefe  four  refpects  it's  pofitive  value,  becaufe  it 
may  be  fixed  by  law. 

The  coin  of  every  ftate  has,  befides  this,  a  relative  value,  as 
it  is  compared  with  the  money  of  other  countries.  This  re- 
lative value  is  eftablifhed  by  the  exchange,  and  greatly  depends 
on  it's  pofitive  value.  It  is  fixed  by  the  current  courfe  of 
commerce,  and  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  merchants,  ner 
ver  by  the  decrees  of  the  prince ;  becaufe  it  is  liable  to  incef- 
fant  variations,  and  depends  on  the  accidental  circumftances 
of  trade,  the  money  tranfactions  between  nations,  and  the 
ftate  of  the  public  credit,  &c. 
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The  fevefal  nations  in  fixing  this  relative  value,  are  chiefly 
guided  by  that  which  has  the  greatefl  quantity  of  fpecie.  If 
fhe  has  as  much  fpecie  as  all  the  others  together,  it  is  then 
moft  proper  for  the  others  to  regulate  theirs  by  her  ftandard  ; 
and  this  regulation  between  all  the  others  will  pretty  nearly 
agree  with  the  regulation  made  with  this  principal  nation. 
In  the  actual  ftate  of  the  univerfe,  *  Holland  is  the  nation 
we  are  fpeaking  of.  Let  us  examine  a  little  the  courfe  of  ex- 
change with  relation  to  her  and  France  for  example. 

*  The  Dutch  have  more  eftablimed  courfes  of  exchange  efta- 
blifhed  throughout  Europe  than  any  other  ftate,  and  are  a 
greater  medium  of  exchange  negotiations  than  any  other ; 
they  regulate  the  exchange  for  almoft  all  Europe,  by  a  kind 
of  determination  among  themfelves,  in  a  manner  moft  agree- 
able to  their  own  intereft.     See  the  article  Holland. 

They  have  in  Holland  a  piece  of  money  called  a  florin,  or  a 
guilder,  worth  20  fous,  or  40  half  fous  or  gros.  But  to 
render  our  ideas  as  ample  as  poffible,  let  us  imagine  that  they 
have  not  any  fiich  piece  of  money  in  Holland  as  a  florin  or 
guilder,  and  that  they  have  no  other  but  the  gios  ;  a  man  who 
fhould  have  1000  florins,  would  have  40,000  gros,  and  fo 
of  the  reft.  Now  the  exchange  with  Holland  is  determined, 
by  knowing  how  many  gros  every  piece  of  money  in  other 
countries  is  worth  ;  and  as  in  France  they  commonly  reckon 
by  a  crown  of  three  livres,  the  exchange  makes  it  neceffary 
for  the  French  to  know  how  many  gros  are  contained  in  a 
crown  of  three  livres.  If  the  courfe  of  exchange  is  at  54,  a 
crown  of  three  livres  will  be  worth  54  gros  ;  if  it  is  at  60, 
it  will  be  worth  60  gros.  If  filver  is  fcarce  in  France,  a  crown 
of  three  livres  will  be  worth  more  gros ;  if  plentiful,  it  will 
be  worth  lefs. 

This  fcarcity  or  plenty,  from  whence  refults  the  mutability  of 
the  courfe  of  exchange,  is  not  the  real,  but  a  relative  fcarcity 
or  plenty.  For  example,  when  France  has  greater  occafion 
for  funds  in  Holland,  than  the  Dutch  of  having  funds  in 
France,  fpecie  is  faid  to  be  common  in  France,  and  fcarce  in 
Holland,  and  vice  verfa. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  courfe  of  exchange  between 
Holland  and  France  is  at  54 ;  if  France  and  Holland  com- 
pofed  only  one  city,  they  would  aft  as  the  French  do,  when 
they  give  change  for  a  crown  :  the  Frenchman  would  take 
three  livres  out  of  his  pocket,  and  the  Dutchman  54  gros 
from  his.  But  as  there  is  fome  diftance  between  Paris  and 
Amfterdam,  it  is  neceflary  that  he  who  for  a  French  crown 
of  three  livres  gives  54  gros  which  he  has  in  Holland,  fhould 
give  a  bill  of  exchange  for  54  gros,  payable  in  Holland.  The 
54  gros  is  not  the  thing  in  queftion,  but  a  bill  for  that  fum. 
Thus,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  *  fcarcity  or  plenty  of  fpecie, 
we  mult  know  if  there  are  in  France  more  bills  of  54  gros, 
drawn  upon  Holland,  than  there  are  crowns  drawn  upon 
France.  If  there  are  more  bills  from  Holland,  than  there 
are  from  France,  fpecie  is  fcarce  in  France,  and  common  in 
Holland  ;  it  then  becomes  necellary  that  the  exchange  fhould 
rife,  and  that  the  Dutch  give  for  a  French  crown  more  than 
54  gros ;  otherwife  the  Frenchman  will  not  part  with  it,  and 
vice  verfa. 

*  There  is  much  fpecie  in  a  place,  when  there  is  more  fpecie 
than  paper ;  there  is  little,  when  there  is  more  paper  than 
fpecie. 

Thus  the  various  turns  in  the  courfe  of  exchange  form  an  ac- 
count of  debtor  and  creditor,  which  muft  be  frequently  fet- 
tled, and  which  the  ftate  in  debt  can  no  more  difcharge  by 
exchange,  than  an  individual  can  pay  a  debt  by  giving  change 
for  a  piece  of  filver. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed  that  there  are  but  three  ftates  in  the  world, 
Holland,  France  and  Spain ;  the  feveral  individuals  in  Spain 
are  indebted  to  France,  to  the  value  of  100,000  marks  *  of 
filver;  and  that  feveral  individuals  of  France  owe  in  Spain 
110,000  marks:  now,  if  fome  circumftance,  both  in  Spain 
and  France,  fhould  caufe  each  fuddenly  to  withdraw  his  fpe- 
cie, what  will  then  be  the  courfe  of  exchange  ?  Thefe  two 
nations  will  reciprocally  acquit  each  other  of  an  100,000 
marks:  but  France  will  ftill  owe  10,000  marks  to  Spain,  and 
the  Spaniards  will  ftill  have  bills  upon  France,  to  the  value 
of  10,000  marks;  while  France  will  have  none  at  all  upon 
Spain. 

*  A  mark  is  a  weight  of  eight  ounces. 

But  if  Holland  was  in  a  contrary  fituation  with  refpect  to 
France,  and  in  order  to  ballance  their  account,' muft  pay  her 
10,000  marks,  the  French  would  have  two  wavs  of  paying 
the  Spaniards  ;  either  by  giving  their  creditors  in  Spain  bills 
for  10,000  marks  upon  their  debtors  in  Holland,  or  elfe  by 
fending  fpecie  to  the  value  of  io,000  marks  to  Spain. 
From  hence  it  follows,  that  when  a  ftate  has  occ.ifion  to  re- 
mit a  fum  of  money  into  another  country,  it  is  indifferent,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  whether  fpecie  be  conveyed  thither,  or 
they  take  bills  of  exchange.  The  advantage  or  difad vant- 
age of  thefe  two  methods  folcly  depends  on  actual  circUm- 
ftances.  The  French  muft  enquire  which  will  yield  moft  gros 
in  Holland,  money  carried  thither  in  fpecie,  or  a  bill  upon 
Holland  for  the  like  fum*. 

*  With  the  expence  of  carriage  and  infurancc  dcdu&cd. 
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When  money  of  the  fame  ftandard  and  weight  in  France 
yields  money  of  the  fame  ftandard  and  weight  in  Holland,  i. 
is  faid  that  the  exchange  is  at  par.  In  the  actual  fti 
fpecie,  which  was  in  1744,  the  par  v/as  nearly  at  54  gros  to 
the  French  crown  of  three  livres.  When  the  exchange  is 
above  54  gros,  the  French  fay  it  is  high  ;  when  beneath, 
they  fay  it  is  low. 

In  order  to  know  the  lofs  and  gain  of  a  ftate,  in  a  particular 
fituation  of  exchange,  it  muft  be  con  frtler  ed  as  debtor  and 
creditor,  as  buyer  and  feller.  When  the  exchange  i«  belotti 
par,  is  lofes  as  debtor,  and  gains  as  creditor  ;  it  lofes  as  buyer, 
and  gains  as  feller.  It  is  obvious  it  lofes  as  debtor  :  fuppofe, 
for  example,  France  owes  Holland  a  certain  number  of  gros 
there  are  in  a  crown,  the  more  crowns  fhe  has  to  pay.  On 
the  contrary,  if  Fiance  is  creditor,  for  a  certain  number  of 
gros,  the  lefs  number  of  gros  there  are  in  a  crown,  the  more 
crowns  fhe  will  receive.  The  ftate  lofes  alfo  as  a  buyer;  for 
there  muft  be  the  fame  number  of  gros,  to  buy  the  fame 
quantity  of  merchandifes  ;  and  while  the  exchange  is  low, 
every  French  crown  is  worth  fewer  gros.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon  the  ftate  gains  as  a  feller  :  you  fell  your  merchandife  in 
Holland  for  a  certain  number  of  gros  ;  you  receive  then 
more  French  crowns,  when  for  every  50  gros  you  re- 
ceive a  crown,  than  you  would  do  if  you  received  only 
the  fame  crown  for  every  54.  The  contrary  to  this  takes 
place  in  the  other  ftate.  If  the  Dutch  are  indebted  a  cer- 
tain number  of  crowns  to  France,  they  will  gain  ;  if  they 
are  owing  to  them,  they  will  lofe  ;  if  they  fell,  they  lofe  ; 
if  they  buy,  they  gain. 

Again  :  when  the  exchange  between  France  and  Holland  is 
below  par  ;  for  example,  if  it  fhould  be  at  50  inftead  of  54, 
it  fhould  follow  that  France,  on  fending  bills  of  exchange  to 
Holland  for  54,000,  could  buy  merchandifes  only  to  the 
value  of  50,000 ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Duteh 
fending  the  value  of  50,000  to  France,  might  buy  50,000 
crowns,  which  makes  a  difference  of  ■£- ,  that  is,  a  lofs  to 
France  of  more  than  -f  ;  fo  that  France  would  be  obliged  to 
fend  to  Holland  -■  more  in  fpecie  or  merchandife  than  fhe 
would  do,  was  the  exchange  at  par.  And  as  the  mifchief 
muft  conftantly  increafe,  becaufe  a  debt  of  this  kind  would 
bring  the  exchange  ftill  lower,  France  would  in  the  end  be 
ruined.  It  feems,  we  fay,  as  if  this  fhould  certainly  fol- 
low ;  and  yet  it  does  not,  becaufe  ftates  conftantly  lean 
towards  a  ballance,  in  order  to  preferve  their  indepen- 
dency. Thus  they  borrow  only  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  to  pay,  and  meafure  their  buying  by  what  they  fell  ; 
and  taking  the  example  from  what  has  been  faid,  if  the 
exchange  falls  in  France,  from  54  to  50,  the  Dutch,  who 
buy  merchandifes  in  France  to  the  value  of  a  thoufand 
crowns,  for  which  they  ufed  to  pay  54,000  gros,  would  now 
pay  only  50,000,  if  the  French  would  confent  to  it.  But 
the  merchandife  of  France  will  rife  infenfibly,  and  the  pro- 
fit will  be  fhared  between  the  French  and  the  Dutch  ;  for 
when  a  merchant  can  gain,  he  eafily  fhares  his  profit  :  there 
then  arifes  a  communication  of  profit  between  the  French 
and  the  Dutch. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  French,  who  bought  merchandifes 
of  Holland  for  54,000  gros,  and  who,  when  the  exchange 
was  at  54,  paid  for  them  1000  crowns,  will  be  obliged  to 
add  ?*.  more  in  French  crowns  to  buy  the  fame  merchandifes. 
But  the  French  merchant,  being  fenfible  of  the  lofs  he  fuffers, 
will  take  up  lefs  of  the  merchandife  of  Holland.  The  French 
and  the  Dutch  merchant  will  then  be  both  lofers,  the  ftate 
will  infenfibly  fall  into  a  ballance,  and  the  lowering  of  the 
exchange  will  not  be  attended  with  thefe  inconveniencics 
which  he  had  reafon  to  fear. 

A  merchant  may  fend  his  ft6ck  into  a  foreign  country,  when 
the  exchange  is  below  par,  without  injuring  his  fortune;  be- 
caufe when  it  returns,  he  recovers  what  he  had  loft  ;  but 
a  prince,  who  fends  only  fpecie  into  a  foreign  country,  which 
never  can  return,  is  alv/ays  a  lofer. 

When  the  merchants  have  great  dealings  in  any  country,  the 
exchange  there  infallibly  rifes.  This  proceeds  from  their  en- 
tering into  many  engagements,  buying  great  quantities  of 
merchandifes,  and  drawing  upon  foreign  countries  to  pay  for 
them. 

A  prince  may  amafs  great  wealth  in  his  dominions,  and  yet 
fpecie  may  be  really  fcarce  and  relatively  common  ;  for  in- 
ftance,  a  ftate  is  indebted  for  many  merchandifes  to  a  fo- 
reign country,  the  exchange  will  be  low,  though  fpecie  be 
fcarce. 

The  exchange  of  all  places  conftantly  tends  to  a  certain  pro- 
portion, and  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  If  the  courfe 
of  exchange  from  Ireland  to  England  is  below  par,  that  of 
Ireland  to  Holland  will  be  ftill  lower;  that  is,  in  a  com- 
pound ratio  of  that  of  Ireland  to  England,  and  that  of  Eng- 
land to  Holland  :  for  a  Dutch  merchant,  who  can  have  his 
fpecie  indirectly  from  Ireland,  by  the  way  of  England,  will 
not  chufe  to  pay  dearer  by  having  it  the  direct  way. 
This,  we  fay,  ought  naturally  to  be  the  cafe  ;  but,  however, 
it  is  not  exactly  fo;  there  are  always  circumftances  which 
vary  thefe  things  ;  and  the  different  profit  of  drawing  by  one 
place,  or  of  drawing  by  another,  conftitutes  the  particular 
art  and  dexterity  of  the  foreign  bankers,  the  nature  of  which 
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1  have  already  explained,  under  the  article  Arbitration 
of  Exchanges,  and  fhall  illuftrate  the  fame  by  a  great  va- 
riety of  examples  more,  under  the  heads  of  all  the  capital 
ftates  and  kingdoms  throughout  Europe  See  alfo  the  article 
Bankers,  and  the  article  England,  the  latter  part  of 
it. 

When  a  ftate  varies  it's  fpecie  ;  when   France,  for   inflance, 
gives  the  name  of  fix  livres,  or  two  crowns,  to  what  was  be- 
fore called  three  livres  or  one  crown  ;  this  new  denomination, 
which  adds  nothing  real  to  the  crown,  ought  not  to  procure 
ft  fingle  grofs  more  from   Holland   by   the  exchange.     The 
French  ought  only  to  have,  for  the  two  new  crowns,  the  lame 
number  of  gros,  which  they  before  received  for  the  old  one. 
If  this  docs  not  happen,  it  muft  not  be  imputed  as  an  effect 
of  the  regulation  itfelf,  but  to  the  novelty  and  fuddennefs  of 
the  affair.     The  exchange  adheres  to  what   is  already   efta- 
blifiied,  and  is  not  altered  'till  after  a  certain  time. 
When  a  ftate,  inftead   of  only  raifing  the  fpecie  by  a  law, 
calls  it  in,  in  order  to  diminifh  it's  fize,  it  frequently  happens 
that,  during  the  time  taken  up  in  it's  patting  again  through  the 
mint,  there  are  two  kinds  of  money  ;    the  large,  which  is  the 
rid,  and   the   final],  which   is  the  new  ;  and  as  the  large  is 
cried  down,  as  not  to  be  received  as  money,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change mult   confequently   be  paid   in  the  new,  one  would 
imagine  then  that  the  exchange  fhould   be  regulated  by  the 
new.     If,  for  example,  in  France  the  ancient  crown  of  three 
livres,  being  worth  in  Holland  60  grofs,  was  reduced  one  half, 
the  new  crown  ought  to  be  valued  only  at  30.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  feems  as  if  the  exchange  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
the  old  coin  ;  becaufe  the    banker,  wlio  has  fpecie,  and  re- 
ceives bills,  is  obliged  to  carry  the  old  coin  to  the  mint,  in  order 
to  change  it  for  the  new  ;  by  which  he  muft  be  a  lollr.     The 
exchange  then  ought  to  be  fixed  between  the  value  of  the  old 
coin  and  that  of  the  new.     The  value  of  the  old  is  decrcafed, 
if  we  may  call  it  fo,  both  becaufe  there  is  already  fome  of  the 
new  in  trade,  and  becaufe  the  foreign  bankers  cannot  keep  up 
to  the  rigour  of  the  law,  having  an  intereft  in  letting  loofe  the 
old  coin  from  their  coffers,  and  being  even  l'oinetimes  forced 
to  make  payments  with  it. 

Again,  the  value  of  the  new  fpecie  muft  rife:  becaufe  the 
banker,  having  this,  finds  himfelf  in  a  fituation,  in  which,  as 
we  fhall  prove,  he  will  reap  great  advantage  by  procuring  the 
old.  The  exchange  fhould  then  be  fixed,  as  we  have  laid, 
between  the  old  and  the  new  coin.  For  then  the  bankers 
find  it  for  their  intereft  to  fend  the  old  out  of  the  kingdom  ; 
becaufe,  by  this  means,  they  procure  the  fame  advantage  as 
they  could  receive  from  a  regular  exchange  of  the  old  fpecie, 
that  is  a  great  many  pros  in  Holland,  and,  in  return,  a  regu- 
lar exchange  a  little  lower,  between  the  old  and  the  new 
fpecie,  which  would  bring  many  crowns  to  France, 
Suppofe  that  three  livres  of  the  old  French  crown  yield  by 
the  actual  exchange  45  gros,  and  that,  by  fending  this  fame 
crown  to  Holland,  they  receive  60  ;  but,  with  a  bill  of  45 
gros,  they  procure  a  crown  of  three  livres  in  France,  whicn 
being  fent  in  the  old  fpecie  to  Holland,  ftill  yields  60  gros  : 
thus  all  the  old  fpecie  would  be  fent  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  bankers  would  run  away  with  the  whole  profit. 
Fo  remedy  this,  new  meaiures  muft  be  taken.  The  go- 
vernment, which  coined  the  new  fpecie,  would  itfelf  be  ob- 
liged to  fend  great  quantities  of  the  old,  to  the  nation  which 
regulates  the  exchange  ;  and,  by  thus  gaining  credit  there, 
■aife  the  exchange  pretty  nearly  to  as  many  gros  for  a  crown 
>f  three  livres,  as  they  could  receive  for  fending  the  old 
:rown  of  three  livres  out  of  the  country  :  we  fay,  to  nearly 
the  fame;  for,  while  the  profits  are  fmall,  the  bankers  will 
lot  be  tempted  to  fend  it  abroad,  becaufe  of  the  expence  of 
rarriage,  and  the  danger  of  confiscations. 
It  is  fit  that  we  fhould  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  this,  Mon- 
ieur  Bernard,  or  any  other  banker  in  France,  employed  by 
he  ftate,  propofes  bills  upon  Holland,  and  gives  them  at  one, 
:wo,  or  three  gros  higher  than  the  actual  exchange  ;  he  has 
nade  a  provifion,  in  a  foreign  country,  by  means  of  the  old 
pecie,  which  he  has  continually  been  fending  thither;  and 
bus  he  has  raifed  the  exchange  to  the  point  we  havejuft 
nentioned.  In  the  mean  time,  by  difpofing  of  his  bills,  he 
eizes  on  all  the  new  fpecie,  and  obliges  the  other  bankers, 
vho  have  payments  to  make,  to  carry  their  old  fpecie,  to  the 
nint ;  and,  as  he  infenfibly  obtains  all  the  fpecie,  he  obliges 
he  other  bankers  to  give  him  bills  of  exchange  at  a  very  high 
>rice.  By  this  means  he  profits  in  the  end,  in  a  great  mea- 
ure,  for  the  lofs  he  fuftained  at  the  beginning. 
t  is  evident,  that,  during  thefe  tranfactions,  the  ftate  muft  be 
n  a  dangerous  crifis.  Specie  muft  become  extremely  fcarce, 
:.  Becaufe  much  the  greateft  part  is  cried  down.  2.  Becaufe 
t  part  will  be  fent  into  foreign  countries.  3.  Becaufe  every 
»ne  will  lay  it  up,  as  not  being  willing  to  give  that  profit  to 
he  prince,  which  he  hopes  to  receive  himfelf.  It  is  dan- 
;erous  to  do  it  flowly  ;  and  dangerous  alfo,  to  do  it  too  pre- 
tipitately.  If  the  fuppofed  gain  be  immoderate,  the  incon- 
eniences  increafe  in   proportion. 

•Vom  what  has  been  faid,  we  fee,  that,  when  the  exchange  is 
ower  than  the  fpecie,  a  profit  may  be  made  by    fending  it 
broad  ;  for  the  fame    reaibn,    when  it  is  higher  than  the 
pecie,  there  is  a  profit  in  caufing  it  to  return. 
Vol.  I. 


But  there  is  a  cafe  in  which  profit  may  be  mtufe  by  fending1 
the  fpecie  out  of  the  kingdom,  when  the  exchange  is  at  par  % 
that  is,  by  fending  it  into  a  foreign  country  to  be  coined  ova 
again.  When  it  returns,  an  advantage  may  be  made  of  it,- 
whether  it  be  circulated  in  the  country,  or  paid  for  foreign 
bills. 

Suppofe  a  company  has  been  erected  in  a  ftate,  with  a  prodi- 
gious (lock,  and  this  ftocic  has  a  few  months  been  railed  bo 
or  25  times  above  the  original  purchafe  :  luppofe  aoain,  the 
fame  ftate  eitablifhcd  a  bank,  whole  bills  were,  to  perform  the 
office  of  fpecie,  while  the  numerary  value  of  thelc  bili;  was 
prodigious,  in  order  to  anfwer  the  numerary  value  of  the 
ftocks  (this  was  Mi  Law's  fyftem  in  France)  it  would  follow 
from  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  ftocks  and  thefe  bills 
would  vanifh  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  arofc.  Stocks  can- 
not be  fuddenly  raifed  20  or  25  times  above  their  original 
value,  without  giving  a  number  of  people  the  means  of  "pro- 
curing immenfe  riches  in  paper  :  every  one  would  feek  to  fe- 
cure  his  fortune,  and  as  the  exchange  offers  the  moil  eafy  way 
of  it  from  home,  or  conveying  it  whither  one  pleafes, 
people  would  ir.cefiantly  remit  a  part  of  their  effects  to  the 
nation  that  regulates  the  exchange.  A  project  for  making 
continual  remittances  into  a  foreign  country,  muft  lower  tho 
exchange. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  at  the  time  of  Mr  Law's  fyftem  in 
France,  in  proportion  to  the  ftandard  and  weight  of  the  lilver 
coin,  the  exchange  was  fixed  at  44  gros  Dutch,  to  the  French 
crown  ;  when  a  vaft  quantity  of  paper  became  money,  they 
were  unwilling  to  give  more  than  39  gros  for  a  crown,  and 
afterwards  38,  37,  &c.  This  proceeded  fo  far,  that  after  a 
while  they  would  give  but  8  gros,  and  at  laft  there  was  no 
exchange  at  all. 

1  he  exchange  ought,  in  this  cafe,  to  have  repulsted  the  pro- 
portion between  the  fpecie  and  the  paper  of  France.  It  is 
fuppofed,  that,  by  the  weight  and  ftandard  of  the  lilver,  the 
crown  of  three  livres  in  filver  was  worth  40  gros,  and  ti  at, 
the  exchange  being  made  in  paper,  the  crown  of  three  livres 
in  paper  was  worth  only  8  gros,  the  difference  was  -♦.  The 
crown  of  three  livres  in  paper  was  then  worth  i  iefs  than 
the  crown  of  3  livres  in  lilver. 

Although  it  could  be  proved,  that  the  courfe  of  exchange 
alone  is  not  the  infallible  criterion*,  whereby  to  judge  occa- 
fionally  of  the  particular  Ballance  of  Trade,  only  be- 
tween one  country  and  another;  yet  it  is,  perhaps  the  moft 
certain  charactcriltic,  whereby  to  judge  ot  the  ballance  of 
money-tranfactions  in  general  between  nation  and  nation  ; 
and  that  is  the  fame  thing  in  effect ;  commercial  tranf- 
actions being  comprehended  in  all  money-tranfactions,  let 
them  be  upon  whatever  accidental  or  temporary  account  tl»ey 
will. 

•  How  far  the  price  of  exchange  may  be  helpfbl  to  give  us 
an  inlight  into  the  ltate  of  trade  between  one  nation  and 
another,  See  the  article  Ballance  op  Trade,  and 
Britain,  i.e.   [Great-Bkitaix.] 

But  if  the  nature  and  courfes  of  exchange  be  confidered  only 
as  an  auxiliary  medium  of  reafoning,  in  conjunction  with 
other  effential  coniiderations,  in  order  to  make  a  true  judg- 
ment of  the  ftate  of  money-concerns  between  nations,  and 
where  the  ballance  of  the  account  lies,  it  well  deferves  the 
ftudy  of  the  rulers  of  a  trading  kingdom  :  and  therefore  it  may 
beoccafionally  of  important  utility,  to  view  this  topic  in  every 
light,  wherein  it  may,  and  has  been  ufefully  confidered. 

Exchange  has  been  fhortly  defined  by  fome,  to  be  nothiog 
but  a  compenfation  of  value  from  one  country  to  another. 

II. 
If  our  commerce  and  difburfements  in  foreign  countries  ars 
equal  to  their  commerce  and  difburfements  in  ours,  the  com- 
penfation is  equal ;  in  which  cafe  the  ballance  of  that  trade, 
and  money  difburfements,  are  faid  to  be  equal,  and  the  ex- 
change at  par  ;  that  is  to  fay,  one  who  gives  money  in  the 
one  country  fhall  receive  as  much  from  the  other  in  weight 
and  ftandard.  Thus,  if  the  Frenchman  for  each  of  his  crowns 
that  are  now  current  for  three  livres,  which  he  gives  at  Paris 
in  new  fpecie,  receives  54  f  gros,  current  money,  or  52 
gros  of  bank  money,  in  Holland,  and  29  d.  ^  fterling  of 
London  ;  and  if  the  Hollander,,  for  his  54  T'T  gros,  current  - 
money,  or  for  his  52  gros  of  bank  money,  receives  a  crown 
of  three  livres  at  Paris,  then  they  both  receive  precifely  as- 
much  as  they  give  ;  if  they  receive  more,  they  gain  ;  if  lefs 
they  lofe. 

Remarks. 

Two  forts  of  money  are,  as  it  were,  the  foul  and  mover  of 
commerce,  the  one  real  and  the  other  ideal.  The  real 
money  confifts  of  gold  and  filver ;  it  Was  introduced  for  the 
facility  of  commerce  ;  it  made  fale  fucceed  to  barter,  by  be- 
coming the  price  and  meafure  of  whatever  enters  into  com- 
merce among  men.  But,  as  the  incumbrance  and  difficulty 
of  tranfporting  thefe  fpecies  was  ftill  an  impediment  to  com- 
merce, recourfe  was  had  to  letters,  or  bills  of  exchange, 
from  one  country  or  place  upon  another;  and,  in  order  to 
make  the  negociations  and  computations  the  eafier,  money 
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of  account,  or  exchange,  was  imagined,  as  pounds,  {hillings, 
and  pence  fterling,  in" England  ;  livrers,  fols,  and  crowns  in 
France  ;  deniers,  fols,  and  livrcs,  de  gros,  in  Holland,  &cc. 
This  laft  fort  of  imaginary,  or  ideal  money,  which  confifts 
in  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  real  money,  may  be  called 
political  money. 

Thefe  two  forts  of  money  furnifh  two  forts  of  comparifons, 
equalities,  or  proportions  ;  I.  Between  the  weight,  ftandard, 
and  value  of  the  real  monies  of  one  country,  and  the  weight, 
ftandard,  and  value  of  the  real  monies  of  another  country  : 
this  fort  of  equality  we  fhall  call  the  real  par. 
The  real  par,  or  that  exact  equality  between  the  current 
monies,  is  the  moft  effential  point,  and  yet  the  leaft 
known,  in  the  commerce  of  exchange  :  it  is,  lilcewife,  the 
moft  fixed  point  whence  we  can  let  out  •,  for  the  weight  and 
ftandard  of  coins  are  every-where  more  iteady  than  their  nu- 
merical value. 

The  fecond  equality  which  we  are  to  confider,  is  between 
the  monies  of  exchange  of  one  country  and  thofe  of  ano- 
ther, which  admit  of  frequent  variations  as  to  the  quantity 
of  the  one  which  muft  be  given  to  equal  the  other.  Thefe 
variations,  which  proceed  from  the  arbitrary  value  which  fo- 
vereigns  affix  to  the  real  money  in  their  dominions,  and  from 
the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  bills  of  exchange  of  one  place  upon 
another,  make  precifely  what  we  call  exchanges.  Their 
equality  confifts  in  finding  the  proportion  of  one  exchange  to 
two  or  more  exchanges  given  :  that  is  what  we  fhall  call  the 
political  par. 

This  par  is,  therefore,  an  exact  equality  between  the  values 
of  exchange  of  different  markets,  compared  with  one  ano- 
ther ;  it  is  what  ought  to  be  confidered  by  the  trader  as  a 
moft  important  object  of  his  ftudy*.  He  ought  to  trace  out 
the  difference  of  thefe  exchanges,  make  exact  and  frequent 
comparifons  of  them,  examine  every  day  what  is  the  refult 
of  the  changes  laid  together.  It  is  from  this  nice  and  par- 
ticular examination  that  he  difcovers  the  paths  that  he  ought 
to  purfue,  and  the  circuits  which  he  may,  or  which  he  ought 
to  make,  from  place  to  place,  that  he  may  be  capable  of  im- 
proving every  advantage  which  offers  to  him  from  each  ex- 
change in  particular,  and  to  fhun  making  remittances  di- 
rectly upon  any  trading  city  whofe  exchange  fhall  not  appear 
favourable  to  him. 

*  For  the  reafons  hereof,  fee  the  article  Arbitration 
of  Exchanges,  and  the  article  England,  in  the 
latter  part  of  it.  See  alfo  the  articles  France,  Hol- 
land, and  all  the  chief  trading  ftates  in  Europe,  under 
their  refpettive  denominations. 

Here  then  offer  to  our  confideration  two  forts  of  parities, 
which  muft  not  be  confounded,  the  Real  Par,  and  the 
Political  Par.  Nobody  has  hitherto  treated  at  all  fatif- 
factorily  of  the  real  par  :  in  order,  therefore,  to  do  that, 
in  a  manner  the  moft  accurate  and  ufeful,  we  muft  be  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  weights,  ftandards,  and  values  of 
all  the  real  coins  of  every  ftate  in  Europe.  We  muft  be  above 
the  difficulty  of  calculations  which  this  delicate  fubject  re- 
quires, fo  that  none  of  them  may  give  any  obftruction  to  our 
profitable  views  and  fpeculations. 

It  is  neceffary  likewife  for  us  to  know,  and  that  with  the  ut- 
moft  precifion,  the  moft  exact  proportion  that  is  pofiible  be- 
tween the  weights  with  which  gold  and  filver  are  weighed  in 
our  own  country,  and  thofe  with  which  they  are  weighed  in 
all  others  ;  for,  upon  our  exact  knowlege  of  the  proportion 
between  all  thofe  different  weights,  the  companion  of  the 
money  of  one  ftate  with  that  of  another  abfolutely  depends. 
?n  the  ordinary  books  of  commerce,  or  of  foreign  exchange, 
made  up  by  arithmeticians,  we  find  the  proportions  of  weights 
and  meafures ;  but  there  are  proportions  between  the  weights 
with  which  merchandizes  are  weighed  only,  and  thefe  are 
commonly  inaccurately  given  :  befides  that  thefe  weights  are 
not  every-where  the  fame  with  which  gold  and  filver  are 
weighed,  the  importance  of  thofe  metals  requires  much  more 
exadtnefs  and  precifion  than  is  either  required,  or  really  be- 
llowed on  merchandizes  in  general  :  thus  one  who  was  to 
follow  thofe  proportions  would  be  egregioufly  miftaken. 
As  to  the  manner  of  finding  the  Real  Par  between  the 
real  coins  of  two  ftates,  or  the  Political  Par  between 
the  money  of  exchange  of  two  or  more  ftates,  we  fhall  give 
prefently  a  general  formulary,  by  the  proper  application  where- 
of all  thofe  parities  may  be  difcovered  ;  it  fuppofes  an  exact 
knowlege  of  all  the  real  coins,  of  their  weights,  ftandards, 
and  values  in  every  ftate, 

III. 
If  a  nation  fupplies  us  with  more  than  it  takes  from  us,  or 
if  we  difburfc  more  money  therein  than  fuch  ftate  does  among 
ns,  we  muft  ncceffarily  pay  that  overplus,  which  is  the  bal- 
lance  of  trade  and  all  money  tranfactions  between  the  two 
nations,  either  in  money  or  bullion. 

In  order  to  pay  that  ballance  due  to  the  foreign  country,  the 
demand  for  their  money,  or  for  their  bills  of  exchange,  be- 
comes greater  among  us  than  their  quantity  :  this  is  what 
raifes  their  price,  and  lowers  the  exchange  below  par*,  be- 
caufc,  in  that  cafe,  the  Dutch  give  to  the  French,  wc  will 
fuppofe,  lefs  than  54  ^'T  gros  of  current  money,  or  than  52 
gros  of  bank  money,  and  the  Englifh  lefs  than  29  ^.^  pence 
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fterling,  for  the  French  exchange  crown.  In  that  cafe  the 
French  receive  lefs,  or  they  give  more  money  than  tiiey  have 
received;  which  makes  the  puce  of  exchange  dHadvantagcous 
to  France  ;  it  falls  below  par,  or  it's  true  value.  Thus  ex- 
change has  become  a  traffic  ;  and  this  difference  of  the  par  to 
what  is  given,  makes  the  courfe  of  exchange.  In  the  ex- 
ample before  us,  it  fhews  that  France  is  indebted  to  her  fo- 
reign neighbour,  and,  confequently,  that  the  commerce 
which  is  carried  on  with  that  nation  is  burdenfome  and 
expenfive  to  her. 

*  We  fay  the  exchange  is  lowered,  when  it  falls  below  par  j, 
many  people  fay  it  rifes,  becaufe  they  mean,  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  French  livres,  or  crowns, 
are  to  be  given  for  a  certain  quantity  of  foreign  money. 


In  like  manner,  every  time  that  France  fhall  fupply  a  foreign 
country  with  more  than  it  receives  from  thence,  that  country 
will  be  indebted  to  France,  and  the  exchange  will  be  to  the 
difadvantage  of  France  ;  becaufe  the  need  which  that  country 
will  have  of  French  bills  of  exchange,  in  order  to  pay  that 
ballance,  will  increafe  it's  demand  for  fuch  bills  of  exchange  j 
and,  in  that  cafe,  they  will  be  obliged  to  give  France  more 
than  they  really  owe  them,  which  makes  the  exchange  to. 
rife  above  par  ;  becaufe,  for  the  French  exchange  crown,  the 
Dutch  give  the  French  more  than  54  gros  current  money, 
or  more  than  52  gros  of  bank  money,  and  the  Englifh  more 
than  29  -r'-jrj^  pence  fterling  :  in  that  cafe  the  exchange  is  to 
the  advantage  of  France. 

According  to  thefe  principles,  the  exchange,  which  is  above 
par,  is  advantageous  to  France,  and  fhews  that  the  trade 
and  money  tranfadtions  which  they  carry  on  with  Holland, 
is  favourable  to  them,  fince  the  ballance  is  on  their  fide. 
And  the  exchange  which  is  below  par  is  difadvantageous  to. 
France,  and  fhews  that  their  trade  is  burdenfome  and  expen- 
five to  that  nation,  fince  they  are  indebted  to  the  foreigners: 
whence  the  following  conclufions  feem  natural  enough  to  be 
drawn  in  the  general. 

1.  That  exchange  fhews  which  of  two  nations  is  owing  the 
other,  and,  confequently,  that  it  is  the  true  barometer  of 
commerce  and  money-difburfemeats  between  them. 

2.  That  the  nation  which  is  indebted  has  the  difadvantage  in 
commerce  and  money-difburfements,  and  that  the  one  V> 
which  a  ballance  is  owing  has  the  advantage. 
And,  3.  That  the  advantageous  commerce,  Sec.  neceffarily 
draws  fpecie,  or  bullion,  into  the  ftate  which  has  the  advan- 
tage, or  to  which  the  ballance  is  owing  ;  and  that  they  are 
exported  out  of  the  ftate  which  has  the  difadvantage,  or  which 
is  indebted. 

There  are,  however,  cafes  which  may  occafion  fome  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  There  happen,  at  fome  particular  times, 
extraordinary  movements  in  the  courfe  of  exchange.  Thofe 
which  are  owing  to  fome  particular  turn  of  trade,  are  feldom 
of  any  continuance,  nor  confiderably  felt  by  traders  :  things 
fpeedily  return  into  their  natural  fituation,  and  the  ballance 
leans  fometimes  to  one  fide,  fometimes  to  another ;  but  it  is 
quite  otherwife,  when  thofe  movements  are  occafioned  by 
caufes  that  are  fuperior  to,  and  independent  of,  commerce 
For  example,  a  recoinage  of  money,  which  brings  too  much 
advantage  to  a  prince,  and,  confequently,  too  much  lofs  to 
his  fubjects,  a  chamber  of  juftice,  a  vifa  in  foreign  nations 
induce  people  to  fend  their  money  abroad,  in  order  to  fave  a 
part  of  their  lofs  ;  for,  in  thefe  cafes,  though  a  nation  may 
not  be  debtors,  the  exchange  will  fall  at  once. 
It  is  the  fame  cafe  when  a  ftate,  for  fome  political  confidera 
tion,  is  obliged  to  pay  great  fums  in  foreign  countries,  with' 
out  having  received  a  compenfation  ;  then  that  export  is  the 
fall  of  exchange,  as  is  the  cafe  between  England  and  Holland, 
when  money  is  remitted  to  pay  armies  upon  the  continent, 
or  large  fubfidies  to  foreign  princes,  through  the  medium  o! 
Holland,  or  for  the  payment  of  intereft  of  fuch  part  of  ou; 
national  debts  as  are  due  to  the  Dutch,  or  others  which  pafs 
through  Dutch  hands,  &c.  and  falls  of  the  exchange  whic 
are  occafioned  by  thefe  caufes,  are  generally  of  longer  con' 
tinuance  than  thofe  occafioned  in  the  way  0/  mere  commerce 
In  fuch  cafes,  before  engaging;  in  exchange,  it  ought  to  bi 
nicely  ftudied,  and  narrowly  examined  ;  and,  if  it  be  foun 
not  capable  of  affording  fome  profitable  returns,  it  is  muc 
better  to  tranfport  money  in  kind  than  to  ruin  or  prejudio 
trade. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  that  they  who  attentively  confide 
the  daily  courfe  of  exchange,  by  obferving  which  of  two  na 
tions  is  indebted  to  the  other,  or  which  has  the  advantage  o; 
difadvantage  in  trade  and  money  dilburfements,  will  alf< 
difcern  what  is  moft  eligible  to  be  done  for  the  fupporting  thai 
exchange,  or  for  the  benefiting  trade.  This  method  of  know- 
ing the  ballance  of  trade  and  money  negociations  betweer^ 
nations,  is  infinitely  more  certain  and  expeditious  than  tha 
of  examining  the  import  and  export  of  merchandize ;  foi 
this  enables  the  legiflature  daily  to  take  fuch  meafures,  a: 
may  either  maintain  and  prefervc  the  advantage,  if  we  hav< 
it,  or  recover  it,  if  we  have  it  not :  whereas  that  which  re 
fults  from  the  examination  of  commodities  which  are  im- 
ported or  exported,  can  only  be  known  a  long  time  after 
and  then  it  is  out  of  time  frequently  to  put  thofe  meafures  ir 

executio; 
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execution  which  may  he  rcquifitc  :  perhaps  it  is  tteteflary  to 
make  ufe  of  both  the  one  and  the  other.  See  the  articles 
Exportation  and  Importation. 

A  very  ingenious  French  author,  who  entitles  his  work  Re- 
flections politique  fur  les  finances  &  les  commerce  de  France, 
applying  his  (kill  in  the  foreign  exchange  to  difcover  how 
detrimental  to  France  were  thole  rifes  and  falls  of  money 
which  they  formerly  praclifed,  and  what  effects  they  had  up- 
on trade:  we  apprehend  his  argument  may  deferve  our  at- 
tention, becaufe  it  opens  a  new  fcenc  of  reaibning  to  thofc 
who  have  never  conlidered  things  in  the  fame  light.  The 
period  from  which  he  reckons,  is  from  the  general  rccoinagc 
of  the  money,  which  was  made  by  virtue  of  the  edict  of  May, 
1709,  to  the  month  of  April,  1717,  when  the  bank-notes 
commenced,  palling  over  the  period  of  Mr.  Law's  fcheme, 
and  rcfumes  his  enquiry  at  the  new  coinage  of  the  fpecie, 
by  the  edict  of  Augult,  1723,  and  carries  the  fame  down 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1734.  In  thefe  two  intervals  of  time, 
he  fhews  what  effects  both  the  rifuig  and  falling  of  the  money 
in  France  had  upon  exchange,  and  confequently  upon  the 
trade  of  that  nation. 

The  ftatc  of  money  and  exchange  in  France,  in  1709,  be- 
fore and  at  the  end  of  the  rccoinagc. 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  bullion,  and,  among  others, 
ot  piallrc.s,  which  came  into  the  ports  of  France  by  their 
maritime  trade,  was  what  occafioned  the  recoinage,  accord- 
ing to  the  edict  of  April  1709,  of  lewidors  of  32  to  the  mark, 
fixed  at  16  livrcs  10  fols,  and  of  crowns  of  eight  to  the  mark, 
at  four  livres  eight  fols. 

Btlore  the  edict,  the  current  money  confiftcd  of  lewidors  of 
36  -J  to  the  mark,  and  of  crowns  of  nine  to  the  mark, 
arret  of  council,  dated  November  20,  regiftered  Dcccmbu 
ic,   1708,  fixes  this  old  lewidor,  againft  the  iff.  of  Jam 
1709,  at  12  livrcs  15  fols  each,  and  the  crown  at  three  ' 
eight  fols.   The  proportion  between  gold  and  filver  was  tht  11 
*5  to  one;  and,   by  the  rates   which  the  cdiet  of  Api 
upon  the  new  pieces  of  money  which  it  orders  to  b< 
this  proportion  is  Hill  15  to  one.     But  the  reiojuuon  oj 
edict  did  not  long  continue;  the  multiplicity  of  reforms 
and  coinages  of  more  money  having  produced    in   the  pub- 
lic a  great  number  cf  pieces  of  different  ftai  .  was 
thought  of  coniequence    to  remed)   th a  lame  by  .1  new  coin- 
age, which  was  appointed  by  the  edict  of  May,  17c  •,  re- 
entered the  14th. 

This  ediil  ordains,  that  the  lewidors,  coined  by  virtue  of 
the  edict  of  April  preceding,  of  32  to  the  mark,  fnall 
for  20  livres,  inftead  of  16,  10  fols,  and  the  crowns  of  eight 
to  the  mark  for  live  livrcs,  inftead  of  tour  livres  eight  fols. 
This  changed  the  regular  proportion  between  gold  and  filver, 
which  was  15,  into  16;  which  railed  the  price  of  gold,  and 
lowered  that  of  filver. 

The  new  fpecie,  which  were  ordered  to  be  coined  by  this 
edict  ot  May,  were  lewidors  of  30  to  the  mark,  weighing 
more  than  the  preceding  on<  s,  and  yet  fixed  only  at  20  livres; 
and  crowns  of  eight  to  the  mark,  cltimated  at  five  livrcs. 
The  effect  of  which  was,  to  lower  the  proportion  of  gold  a 
fixteenth,  and  reftore  the  proportion  of  15  to  one  between 
gold  and  filver,  which  the  raifing  the  fpecie  by  the  edict  of 
April  had  changed.  See  the  aiticle»CoiN. 
Thefe  numerical  values  or  the  lewidor  at  20  livres,  and  of 
the  crown  at  five  livres,  continued  all  the  reft  of  that  year 
j 709,  and  during  the  following  years  1710,  1711,  171 2,  to 
the  tirft  day  of  December,  1713:  thus  they  were  fixed  and 
conftant  for  upwards  of  four  years  and  a  half. 
On  the  28th  of  January,  1709,  the  exchange  of  Paris  upon 
Amfterdam  w^s  at  87  gros  for  our  crown  of  exchange,  which 
is  always  three  French  livres  ;  and  on  the  iff  of  February 
jt  was  at  88,  and  the  French  crown  of  9  to  the  mark  palled 
for  three  livres  eight  fols. 

This  is  the  (Lite  which  our  monies  and  exchange  were  in  at 
the  beginning  of  1709:  the  queition  is,  whether  this  ex- 
change was  advantageous  to  France,  or  the  contrary  ?  In 
order  to  find  out  this,  we  muft  know  what  was  the  real  par 
of  our  crown  of  exchange  at  that  time,  againft  the  gros  in 
Holland,  with  refpccl  to  the  ftandard,  weight,  and  numeri- 
cal value  of  the  coins  which  were  current  in  France  and  Hol- 
land, in  January  and  February  1709..  This  is  what  the  fo- 
lution  of  the  following  problem  will  give  us  with  the  utmoft 
exaclnefs. 

The  crowns  which  were  current  in  France  were  at  10  penny- 
weights 22  grains  of  ftandard,  at  the  rate  of  nine  to  the  mark, 
and  palled  for  three  livres  eight  fols  a  piece. 
The  crowns  or  rixdollars  of  ftandard  Holland,  at  10  penny- 
weights five  grains  of  filver,  at  the  rate  of  8  r%  to  the 
mark,  pafled  for  100  gros  of  current  money,  or  96  of  bank 
money. 

What  was  the  par  of  the  French  crown  of  exchange,  which 
•  is  always  three  livres,  againft  gros,  according  to  thefe  two 
hypothefes  ? 
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The  firft  calculation,  for  the 
current  money. 
x  deniers  r:  3  livre;. 
3v  livrcs  =  1  crown. 


The  fecond  calculation  fof  tha 
bank  rn<  m.y. 
x  deniers  ZZ  3  livres. 
g  j  livres  ~  1  Crown. 


12  crowns 

:=   10 

; J  ftand. 

12  crowns 

^   I  J !  Hand. 

9 

1  mark 

~  1  mark. 
=  8,      r. 

9 
1  rr 

ark 

—  1  mark. 
=  8  ;y  r. 

10  .&  r. 

3fc    12 

Hand. 

10^ 

f  r» 

—    12 

I 

=  100  d. 

1 

c  96  d. 

17 

245 

12 

]9 

5 
24 

160 

17 

245 

3 

12 

5 

24 

»3* 

3 

49 

2 

l9 

49 

32 
-2 

On  this  fide  the  following 
terms  are  multiplied  con- 
tinually into  one  another, 
viz. 

17  100 

19        131 

3  160 

49 


And    en    this    the    follow!^ 
terms,  viz. 


17 

*9 

49 

13* 

160 

V- 

2 

15827 

X 

X 

=  1 34*440 

r=        84  A 

47481   x    =:   4192000 

x  =       88  ,?, 


Instruction. 
For  the  reafon  of  thefe  operations,  fee  the  article  Arbitra- 
tion of  Exchanges,  alfo  that  of  England,  the  latter" 
part  of  it. 

According  to  the  firft  calculation  above,  the  par  required 
was  84/3.  gros  current  money,  fuppofing,  as  all  who  have 
treated  tit  foreign  <  •change  do,  that  the  rixdollar  is  taken, 
at  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  only  for  48  fols,  or  96  gros,  of 
b.uik  money;  and,  by  the  flat  U  tea  of  that  city  for  exchange, 

1  the  nth  of  December,  1643,  part  3.  b.  1.  tit.  S  and 
9.   all  bills  of  exchange,  to  the  fum  of  300  florins,  and 

Is,  mult  be  paid   in  bank  money,   under  pain  of  fori 
25  florins,  and   of  holding  the  payment  invalid,  whnt- 
dition,  claufes,  and   Hipulations   they  may  contain, 
or  1  (erred  into  them  by  the  accepter;  we  muft  I 

recoi  :n  gros  of  bank  money,  which  was  84  {, 

accordm g  to  ihc  fecond  preceding  calculation.  This  pi 
banfc  money  is  what  we  ihall  follow  on  the  prefent  o> 
lion. 

Examination  of  the  French  courfe  of  exchange,  from  the  jft 
of  January,   1709,  to  the  end  of  September,   1713. 

According  to  the  foregoing  calculations,  he  who  gave  three 
livres  at  Paris,  and  who  received  88-7-r  gros  of  current  Dutch 
money,  or  84  -I  gros  of  bank  money,  received  weight  for 
weight,  and  ftandard  for  ftandard,  prccilely  as  much  as  he 
gave  :  if  he  received  more,  he  was  a  gainer  j  if  lefs,  he  was 
a  lofer. 

In  January,  1 709,  the  exchange  was  at  87  gros,  and,  on  the 
lit  of  February,  at  88;  that  is  to  fay,  2 A  and  3  '  gros 
above  the  par  84A  of  bank  money :  that  was  from  2  '  l  to  3  s  -j 
percent,  which  the  French  received  more  than  they  gave: 
which  fhews  that  the  trade  then  carried  on  by  the  French  was 
to  their  advantage  from  2TVU-  to  2-rc}s  Per  cent,  bank  money. 

The  effect  of  lowering  the  fpecie  in  France. 

The  arret  of  council,  dated  February  19,  1709,  regiftered 
the  4th  of  March,  and  published  the  26th,  reduces  the  old 
lewidor  to  12  livres  10  fols,  and  the  old  crown  to  three  livres 
feven  fols;  this  is  a  fall  of  five  fols  per  lewis,  and  of  one  fol 
per  crown. 

On  the  8th  of  March  the  exchange  was  at  85  gros ;  and,  as 
this  fail  of  the  coin  brought  the  par  to  86  gros  bank  money, 
the  exchange  was  one  gros  below  it,  and  to  the  difadvantage 
of  France  1  ^T  per  cent.  Thus  this  fall  made  France  lofe 
not  only  the  advantage  which  they  had  before,  from  2  ^v  to 
3-yvs  Per  cent.  but  alfo  1  J^  per  cent,  more,  which  makes  a 
difference  in  prejudice  to  France  between  4  and  5  per  cent. 
The  edict  of  April,'  regiftered  the  22d.  in  coniequence  of 
which  there  was  a  new  coinage  of  lewidors,  of  32  to  the 
mark,  and  of  crowns,  of  9  to  the  mark,  gives  thefe  pieces 
the  fame  currency  with  thofe  that  were  coined  by  virtue  of 
the  arret  of  February  19;  but  it  fixes  the  mark  of  thofe 
crowns  carried  to  the  mint  at  32  livres  10  fols.  This  was 
as  if  they  had  been  received  upon  the  foot  of  3  livres,  12  fols, 

2  -f-  deniers  each,  which  produced  a  rife  of  5  fols  per  crown  ; 
but  the  execution  of  this  edict  was  of  no  great  extent;  it 
was  interrupted  by  that  of  May  following.  Thus  the  cur- 
rent value  of  thefe  fpecies,  according  to  the  arret  of  Fe- 
bruary 19,  publifhed  the  26th  of  May,  ftill  took  place,  and 
confequently,  the  par  was  86  in  bank  money. 

On  April  25,  1709,  the  exchange  was  at  84  gros:  it  was, 
therefore,  a  gros  below  par,  which  ftill  caufes  a  lofs  to  France 
of  2  j-i  per  cent. 

The 
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The  edict  of  May  following,  regiftered  the  14th,  and  pub- 
lifhed  the  18th  in  the  morning,  orders  this  crown  of  9  to 
the  mark  to  be  received  in  the  offices  and  royal  receipts,  at 
the  rate  of  3  livres  10  fols,  and  the  mark  in  the  mints  at  32 
livres  10  fols. 

The  rife  of  gold  in  proportion  of  Jn  and  of  filver  -£• 

This  edict  orders  a  new  coinage  of  lewidors,  of  30  to  the 
mark,  fixed  at  20  livres,  and  of  crowns  of  8  to  trie  mark, 
at  5  livres.  It  raifes  the  lewidor  of  32  to  the  mark,  which 
was  at  16  livres  10  fols,  to  20  livres,  or  the  new  lewidor; 
and  the  crown  of  8  to  the  mark  to  5  livres;  inftead  of  4  li- 
vres 8  fols  ;  whereby  it  advanced  the  price  of  the  mark  of 
coined  gold  to  640  livres,  and  that  of  filver  to  40  livres; 
and,  by  fixing  the  mark  of  the  old  lewidors  at  487  livres 
10  ibis,  it  leaves  between  the  old  gold  and  the  new  a  differ- 
ence of  152  livres  10  fols,  or  of  31  .X.  per  cent,  and,  be- 
tween the  old  filver  and  the  new,  a  difference  of  7  livres 
10  fols,  or  of  23  ~  per  cent. 

Thefe  two  differences  are  not  equal,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been;  and  this  inequality  was  a  diforder  in  the  numerical  va- 
lue affixed  to  thofe  fpecies.  This  great  difproportion  between 
the  price  of  thofe  old  fpecies  and  that  of  the  new,  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  refulting  from  the  principles  before 
laid  down  ;  which  difference  mult  needs  have  occafioned  the 
old  fpecies  to  be  fought  after,  and  tranfported  into  foreign 
countries  ;  whence,  after  having  melted  them  down,  and 
recoined  them  into  new  ones,  they  were  returned  to  France, 
which  always  makes  the  exchange  fall  to  their  di  fad  vantage; 
and,  in  that  cafe,  foreigners  gain  thereby  a  good  part  of  the 
profit  which  would  have  fallen  to  the  king.  This  is  a  real 
Jofs  to  the  Hate;  which  muft  be  understood  in  the  fequel, 
every  time  we  have  occafion  to  ufe  the  fame  reafoning. 
It  is  true,  the  edict  of  May,  by  fixing  at  20  livres  the  new 
lewidors  of  30  to  the  mark,  which  it  orders  to  be  coined, 
reduces  the  mark  of  thefe  new  lewidors  to  600  livres ;  which 
rcftored  the  proportion  of  15  to  1  between  gold  and  filver, 
and  left,  between  the  old  gold  and  the  new,  only  a  difference 
of  112  livres  10  fols,  or  of  23  T'T  per  cent,  as  is  that  of  the 
old  filver  to  the  new ;  but  equalling  this  pernicious  difference 
is  far  from  taking  it  away:  confequently,  the  diforder  of  a 
heavy  and  light  money  ftill  fubfifts. 

It  is  noway  difficult  to  apprehend  that  thefe  forts  of  operations 
tannot  be  favourable  to  commerce,  and  that  this  raifing  the 
proportion  of  gold  4,  and  of  filver  i,  neither  was,  nor  poffi- 
bly  could  prove,  a  means  of  faving  the  ftate,  as  the  author 
of  the  Effai  politique  fur  le  commerce  fays  in  his  book. 
This  edict  and  arret  of  May  14,  published  the  20th,  pro- 
portions the  value  of  the  old  fpecie  near  to  an  equality  with 
that  of  the  new,  by  fettling  the  old  crown  of  9  to  the  mark 
at  3  livres  10  fols;  which  reduces  the  par  to  82  {  gros  bank 
money.  On  the  25th  of  the  fame  month  of  May,  the  ex- 
change was  at  84  t  gros  :  tn's  was  2  f  above  par,  and,  con- 
fequently to  the  profit  of  France  2~i-  per  cent,  which  fhews 
the  neceffity  there  was  of  raifing  the  old  fpecies,  in  order  to 
proportion  them  to  the  new,  or  to  lower  the  new  ones,  to  ad- 
just them  to  the  proportion  of  the  old. 

The  arret  of  June  4,  1709,  publifhed  the  7th,  brings  the 
old  fpecie  near  to  an  equal  value  with  the  new,  by  fixing  the 
crown  at  3  livres  12  fols;  but  the  arret  of  the  25th  of  the 
fame  month,  publifhed  the  iff.  of  July,  reduces  it  to  3  livres 
10  fols.  Thofe  of  July  20,  and  Auguft  13,  confirm  this 
rate.  On  the  iff  of  October  they  are  ftill  reduced  to  3  livres 
1  fols,  and  they  are  to  be  no  more  current,  nor  taken  in 
payments,  againft  the  1  ft  of  January,  1710,  according  to 
the  arrets  of  December  7  and  28,  anno  1709.  Thefe  are 
alterations  of  money  which  are  unfavourable  to  the  exchange 
of  France. 

This  exchange  was,  on  the  12th  of  July,  at  86  gros;  that 
was  3  -2.  above  the  par,  82  7  bank  money,  which  makes  4 
-fc4L  per  cent,  in  the  favour  of  France :  the  mark,  however, 
of  thefe  crowns  was  ftill  received  at  the  mints  upon  the  foot 
of  32  livres  10  fols,  which  was  the  fame  thing  as  if  thefe 
crowns  had  been  received  at  the  rate  of  3  livres  12  fols  a 
piece;  at  this  rate  the  par  was  80  -,'T  gros  of  bank  money: 
and  the  exchange,  during  all  the  reft  of  that  year  1709,  kept 
between  86  and  83  ~.  It  was  therefore  ftill  above  par  from 
5  20  to  3  it  oros  '  wmch  brought  an  advantage  to  France 
of  between  7  £&  a"d  4  -r*o  Per  cent-  notwithftanding  all 
thofe  variations  that  happened  to  the  old  fpecie. 
Thofe  alterations  in  the  fpecie  of  France  extremely  embar- 
raffed  it's  trade ;  whereby  the  revenues  of  the  ftate,  and  of 
every  private  perfon,  muft  fuffer,  which  demonftrates  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  coin  fixed  and  invariable. 

Anno  1710. 
On  the  ift  day  of  January,  this  year  17 10,  the  old  pieces 
were  cried  down ;  they  were  no  longer  current  by  virtue  of 
the  arrets  of  his  majefty's  councils  of  ftate,  dated  December 
7  and  28,  1709:  they  were  only  received  in  the  offices,  and 
jn  payment  of  the  king's  revenue,  at  the  rate  of  ^livres  10 
fols  the  lewidor,  and  of  3  livres  13  fols  the  crown.  In  the 
mean  time,  thefe  fame  arrets  order  the  fpecies  and  gold  and 
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filver  bullion,  which  (hall  be  carried  to  the  mints  withouif 
mint-bills,  to  be  paid  there  upon  the  foot  of  508  livres  1$ 
fols  the  mark  of  old  lewidors,  of  Spanifh  piftoles,  and  guld 
leopolds  of  Lorrain;  and  of  33  livres,  18  fols,  4  deniers  the 
mark  of  crowns,  piafters,  and  filver  leopolds  of  Lorrain : 
which  was  the  fame  thing  as  if  thofe  crowns  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  mint  upon  the  foot  of  3  livres,  15  fols,  4  deniers 
a  piece :   this  is  manifeft. 

The  raifing  of  the  old  fpecie. 

This  rife  of  the  old  fpecie  brings  again  their  rate  near  to  that 
fixed  for  the  new;  it  reduces  their  par  to  76  -,*,%  gros  bank 
money,  the  crown  being  reckoned  at  3  livres  15  fols,  as 
above:  now  the  courfe  of  exchange,  during  this  year  17 10, 
was  at  thefe  rates,  80,  80-^,  81,  and  81  ~;  that  is  to  lay, 
it  was  between  3  -'^%  and  4  -*0'-0.  gros  above  par,  and  bctwstn 
4-^  and  5  Tyo  per  cent,  to  the  advantage  of  France :  which 
fhews  very  plainly  the  neceffity  of  abolifhing  the  difference 
that  is  ftill  fubfifting  between  the  old  fpecie  and  the  new, 
whereby  none  make  any  profit  but  the  king,  and  whom  the 
French  call  Billoneurs,  or  thofe  who  carry  on  an  illicit 
trade  of  buying  and  felling  money,  melting  it  down,  and  ex- 
porting bullion,  &c. 

The  lowering  of  the  old  fpecie. 

The  declaration  of  October  7,  1710,  regiftered  in  parlia- 
ment the  14th,  and  in  the  court  of  mint  the  22d  of  the  fame 
month,  reftored  the  currency  of  the  old  fpecie  upon  the  foot 
of  13  livres  the  lewis,  and  of  3  livres  10  fols  the  crown 
piece,  and  the  mark  of  thofe  crowns  at  32  livres  10  fols;  this 
is  at  the  rate  of  3  livres  12  fols  a  piece.  The  fall  of  5  fols 
per  crown  reftores  the  par  of  the  French  exchange  crown 
to  82  f  gros  bank  money.  Now  on  the  16th  of  November 
the  exchange  was  at  81  :  this  was  1  £  gros  below  par,  or 
I  -jVc  Per  cent-  in  prejudice  to  France.  The  fuppreffion  of 
the  old  fpecie  fet  France  upon  an  advantage  between  4  7%*J| 
and  5  Tyr  per  cent,  and  their  reftoration  made  France  lofe 
I  T-0^-  per  cent.  This  makes  a  difference  in  disfavour  of 
France  of  5  Ttc^  and  7  -JA-  per  cent,  the  mean  whereof  was  . 
6  TVo  per  cent. 

Anno    1711. 

During  the  ten  firft  months  of  17 11,  when  things  remained 
in  this  fituation,  the  exchange  was  at  77',  77,  74,  74.;, 
7l  %■>  71  4»  an<^  72'  Now,  the  old  crown  being  reckoned 
at  3  livres  12  fols,  the  par  of  the  crown  of  exchange  was 
80  ^  gros  of  bank  money :  the  exchange  was,  therefore, 
from  2  T^  to  8  T*o  gros  below  par,  which  caufed  a  lofs  to 
France  from  3  T\8^.  to  10  per  cent. 

It  is  therefore  plain,  that  the  crying  down  of  thofe  old  fpe- 
cies had  been  advantageous  to  France,  and  that  their  reftora- 
tion, at  the  rate  fo  difproportioned  to  the  new,  as  that  upon 
the  foot  whereof  the  above  declaration  reftored  them,  makes 
France  lofe  not  only  the  advantage  they  had  during  the  fup- 
preffion, but  it  lays  the  nation  under  a  prodigious  difad van- 
tage. 

A  year  paffed  before  the  French  came  to  be  fenfible  of  this 
diforder,  but  at  length  it  was  fenfibly  felt.  As  an  effectual 
remedy  for  it,  there  was  a  neceffity  either  to  fupprefs  the  cur- 
rency of  thofe  old  fpecies  altogether,  or  raife  their  value  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  new;  or  elfe  lower  the  value  of  the 
new,  fo  as  to  bring  them  near  to  a  level  with  the  old :  but 
neither  of  thefe  means  would  have  fatisfied  the  exigencies  of 
the  ftate  at  that  time.  The  next  beft  method  was  therefore 
taken,  namely,  to  diminifh  the  evil,  and  redrefs  it  in  part, 
by  giving  thofe  old  fpecies  a  value  nearer  to  that  of  the  new. 

The  raifing  of  the  old  fpecie. 

This  was  one  by  the  king's  declaration  of  October  24,  171 1, 
regiftered  the  27th,  and  publifhed  the  29th;  which  fixes  the 
mark  of  the  old  lewidors  at  561  livres,  and  that  of  the  old 
crowns  at  37  livres  8  fols:  this  was  as  if  they  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  rate  of  4  livres  3  fols  a-piece. 
This  rife  of  the  old  fpecie  reduced  the  par  of  their  crown  of 
exchange  to  be  69  -/^0-  gros  bank  money.  Now  the  very  day 
after  the  publifhing  of  this  declaration,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
30th  of  October,  the  exchange  was  at  71  ^,  on  the  5th  of 
November  at  75  f,  on  the  12th  at  71  1,  on  the  16th  at  71, 
on  the  27th  at  71  j,  and  on  the  30th  of  December  at  71  f. 
It  was  therefore  between  2  T%%,  and  1  rs~z  above  par;  which 
made  from  3-~\i  to  2  ^  percent,  in  the  favour  of  France} 
and,  on  the  5th  of  November,  the  advantage  was  8  -ji-  per 
cent.  This  declaration  therefore  made  France  recover  all 
the  lofs  which  they  had  fuftained,  of  between  3  -±*~  and  10 
per  cent,  and  3  -^  and  2  ~  per  cent,  befides  as  abovefaid  : 
which  brought  about  a  difference,  to  the  benefit  of  France, 
of  between  6 -ft^,  and  12  {  per  cent.  This  proves,  that  to 
raife  the  old  fpecies,  in  order  to  proportion  their  value  to  the 
new,  was  a  good  expedient. 

Anno    1712. 

According  to  the  declaration  of  the  24th  of  October,   1711, 

the  mark  of  lewidors,  of  Spanifh  piftoles,  and  of  gold  lco- 

7  polds 
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folds  of  Lorrain  is  reduced,  on  the  ift  of  January  in  this 
war  1712,  to  540  livres;  and  that  of  the  old  crowns,  piaf- 
tcrs,  and  filvcr  lcopolds  of  Lorrain,  to  36  livres:  this  was 
as  if  thofe  crowns  had  been  received  upon  the  foot  of  4  livres 
each.  And,  with  a  view  to  make  them  circulate,  this  decla- 
ration advertifed,  that  they  were  to  be  lowered  againft  the  ift 
of  February  following ;  but,  as  they  were  not  carried  to  the 
mints,  where  tin  j  v,<  re  expected,  this  fall  was  feveral  times 
H<<l.  The  arret  of  council,  dated  November  29,  gives 
notice  of  the  laft  prorogation,  and  that  the  lowering  was  to 
take  cfFcdl  on  the  ift  of  January  17 13. 

The  lowering  of  the  old  fpecie. 

That  old  crown  of  9  to  the  mark,  which  was  received  before 
In  the  mints  upon  the  foot  of  4  livres  3  fols,  being  now  only 
upon  the  foot  of  4  livres,  is  lowered  3  fols;  and  by  this  pro- 
cedure, which  fettles  a  great  difference  between  their  value 
and  that  of  the  new,  the  par  upon  Amfterdam  is  brought  to 

gros  of  bank  money,  and  that  upon  London  to  40  {  d. 
fterling. 

During  the  eleven  fir  ft  months  of  this  year  1712,  the  ex- 
change of  Paris  upon  Amfterdam  was  about  thefe  rates,  71, 
70  .[,  70*,  70 |,  70,  69^,  and  69',  all  of  them  below  par 
between  1  '  ,  and  2  ,\\  gros  ;  which  made  our  trade  fufter 
between  2  ,fv  and  3-/^  per  cent.  If  to  this  lofs  we  add  the 
advantage  we  had  at  the  end  of  171 1,  which  was  from  3  ,ycj. 
to  2  J;  per  cent,  we  fhall  fee  that  this  lowering  of  the  old  fpe- 
cies, widening  the  difference  between  their  value  and  that  of 
the  new,  inftead  of  bringing  them  nearer  to  an  equality,  oc- 
qafioned  a  lofs  to  France  of  5  T-J-j,  and  5  percent.  'I'hus 
to  lower  the  old  fpecies,  fo  as  to  widen  the  difference  between 
their  value  and  that  of  the  new,  is  to  increafe  the  difpropor- 
tion,  and  confequently  a  very  bad  expedient. 
The  exchange  between  Paris  and  London  was,  on  the  22d 
©f  November  1712,  at  42  ',  and  on  the  24th  at  41  £d. 
fterling  ;  it  was  therefore  above  the  par,  which  was  40  i, 
from  1  {r  to  -I  d.  fterling;  which  made  a  profit  from  4  ,'  '  to 
i  per  cent,  to  the  advantage  of  France,  the  mean  where- 

of was  3  Tg7J  per  cent. 

The  fituation  which  thefe  expedients  lay  before  us  defcrves 
confideration.  We  have  feen  that  France  were  lofers  with 
Holland  from  2  -,  80  to  3  ,5j^  per  cent.  And  at  the  fame  time 
that  France  had  the  advantage  with  England,  from  4  /  '    to 

percent.  Here  then,  in  thefe  two  places  of  exchange, 
is  a  difference,  with  refpe<t  to  France,  from  6-/'/J  to  5 
per  cent.  Whence  it  follows  from  all  thefe  expedients,  that 
all  alterations  of  the  coin  are  burdenfome  and  difadvantage- 
ous  to  nations,  and  that  the  further  the  value  of  the  old  fpe- 
cies is  from  that  of  the  new,  the  more  is  their  circulation, 
and  confequently  trade,  injured ;  becaufe  that  which  is  low- 
eft  valued  in  France,  remains  there  hoarded  up,  or  pafles 
into  foreign  countries,  which  makes  France  fall  under  great 
difadvantages.     For, 

If  the  fpecie  remains  hoarded,  it  is  a  ftock  which  becomes  ufc- 
lefs  both  to  the  public  and  the  poflefibr;  which  increafes  dif- 
truft,  cramps  circulation,  and  confequently  commerce. 
If  it  pafles  into  foreign  countries,  it  will  be  there  melted 
down,  and  recoined  into  new  fpecies:  by  which  means  fo- 
reigners gain  the  profit;  and  befides,  that  trnnfported  money 
turns  out  of  work  all  thofe  whom  it  might  have  employed, 
which  impairs  the  revenue,  prejudices  manufactures,  and  is 
of  general  injury  to  all  the  inhabitants;  whence  it  appa- 
rently follows,  that  there  never  fhould  be  two  fpecies  of  mo- 
ney in  a  ftate,  whose  values  are  difproportioned  to  one  an- 
other. Thefe  expedients  are  contrary  to  the  true  intcrefts 
of  nations. 

Abffracting  from  the  fall  of  the  coin  on  the  ift  of  January 
this  year,  we  may  fay,  that  the  declaration  of  the  24th  of 
October  1711,  ftill  left,  between  the  value  of  the  old  fpecies 
and  that  of  the  new,  too  conliderable  a  difference  in  France, 
to  induce  the  public,  as  was  defircd,  to  carry  their  old  fpecies 
and  g;old  and  filvcr  bullion  to  the  mints. 
Accordingly  thefe  were  not  brought  thither  fo  foon,  and  in  fo 
great  quantities,  as  the  French  court  wifhed  for.  To  haften 
them  forward,  attempts  and  threatenings  were  ufed  to  lower 
them,  by  the  arrets  of  council  in  April  5,  May  28,  Auguft  30, 
October  29,  and  November  29,  of  this  fame  year  17 12,  but 
all  proved  ineffectual.  The  French  miniftry  was  obliged, 
in  order  to  bring  them  forth  into  circulation,  and  to  give  not 


only  motion  to  that  part,  which,  for  want  of  circulation, 
was  become  an  ufelefs  ftock  to  the  public,  and  even  to  the 
owners  thcmfelvcs,  but  alfo  to  reftorc  uniformity  to  the  coin';, 
a  thing  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  good  of  commerce,  they 
were  obliged  entirely  to  give  up,  with  the  profit  of  convert- 
ing thefe  fpecies  and  bullion  carried  to  the  mints,  'till  the  ift 
of  February  next  171 3.  Thefe  arc  the  terms  of  the  kin 
France's  declaration,  December  10,  17 12,  regiftered  and 
publifhed  the  16th,  whereby  his  majefty  ordains,  that  from 
the  day  of  publifhing  that  declaration,  to  the  ift  of  February 
next,  the  old  fpecies  and  gold  and  filver  bullion  fhall  be  re- 
ceived in  the  mints,  and  by  the  money-changers  eftaLlilhed 
in  the  feveral  cities  of  the  kingdom,  and  paid  in  ready  money, 
at  the  rate  of  585  livres  the  mark  of  old  Lewis,  and  of  39  li- 
vres that  of  the  old  crowns. 

The  rife  of  the  old  fpecie. 

In  order  to  bring  thofe  old  pieces  into  circulation,  this  de- 
claration intimated  a  lowering  of  the  coin  againft  the  ift  of 
February  1713:  and  feeing  the  event  did  not  anlwer  expec- 
tation, this  lowering  was  poflponcd  to  the  ift  of  April  follow- 
ing, by  the  arrets  of  January  31  and  February  21. 
The  rife  of  the  old  fpecie,  having  brought  u's  value  near  to 
that  of  the  new,  reduced  the  par  of  the  old  crown  of  ex- 
change to  66  *•.  Now,  during  the  reft  of  December  17 12, 
the  exchange  was  at  70  and  69  i  gros,  which  was  3  £,  and 
3  J  gros  above  the  par  66  f  bank  money,  or  5  /_'  ,  and  4  -**a 
per  cent,  in  our  favour. 

Upon  London  the  par  of  the  old  crown  of  exchange  was 
37  id.  fterling.  The  exchange  between  Paris  and  London 
was,  on  .the  27th  of  December  the  fame  year  1712,  at  41  (7, 
that  was  ff-d.  fterling  above  par,  or  11  J  per  cent,  to  the 
advantage  of  France. 

Thefe  effects  fhew  plainly,  that  thefe  old  pieces  were  no 
fooner  brought  nearly  to  a  proportional  value  with  the  new 
ones,  than  tne  trade  of  France  recovered,  as  we  have  now 
feen,  with  the  higheft  evidence;  and  this  is  a  manifeft  proof, 
that  it  was  kept  under  in  Franco,  only  bcc.  ufc  tne  old  and 
the  new  fpecie  .  were  difpioportioncd  to  one  another,  and  thofe 
pieces  which  were  the  Icaft  raifed,  or  which  gave  the  loweft 
price,  remained  a  dead  and  inactive  ftock,  or  were  tranfport- 
cd  out  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 

The  nine  firft  months  of  17 13. 

During  the  month  of  January  1 713,  the  exchange  was  from 
69  {  to  69  \  :  this  was  ftill  above  the  par  66  [•  from  3  J  to 
3  gros;  which  was  4  ,808o-  and  4-J;  per  cent,  to  the  advantage 
of  France. 

The  exchange  between  Paris  and  London  was,  on  the  9th 
of  January  1713,  at  39  J  d.  fterling.  It  was,  therefore,  1  ~ 
fterling  above  the  par  37  7,  making  4  .J  per  cent,  to  the  pro- 
fit of  France. 

Here  are  the  exchanges  of  Amfterdam  rnd  London  upon  a 
level,  making  both  of  them  4  '  per  cent,  to  the  advantage 
of  France:  thus  the  inequality  found  between  them,  in  the 
month  of  December  the  laft  year,  did  not  long  fubfift  ;  nor 
indeed  was  it  poflible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  it  could 
laft  long. 

And  during  the  months  of  February,  March,  April,  May, 
June,  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  1713,  the  exchange 
varied  between  68,  68  ~,  and  67  f.  This  was  1  ? ,  and  1  * 
and  1  gros  above  the  par  of  the  bank  money;  confequently 
to  the  advantage  of  France  from  2  —^  to  zf,  and  1  ~  per 
cent,  which  advantage  diminifhed  bv  the  reports  raifed  about 
the  falls  of  the  coin  that  were  advertifed  by  the  arret  of  Sep- 
tember, which  we  are  coming  to. 

On  the  firft  of  September,  171 3,  the  exchange  of  Paris  upon 
London  was  at  38  d.  fterling;  this  was  1  \  d.  above  the  par, 
or  1  ~  per  cent,  in  the  favour  of  France.  Thefe  were  the 
effects  of  lowering  the  coin  in  France,  which  were  even 
fenfibly  felt  beforehand:  they  diminifhed  their  advantage  up- 
on Amfterdam  and  London  more  than  3  per  cent. 
Before  we  come  to  thofe  falls  of  the  coin  in  France  that  were 
advertifed  by  the  arret  of  council,  September  30,  I  fhall 
briefly  give  -a  recapitulation  of  the  general  advantages  of  the 
French. trade,  from  the  month  of  January,  17C9,  to  the  end 
of  September,    1713. 
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In  January  and  February  1709 
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Notwithftanding  the  frequent  variations  that  befel  the  French 
old  coins,  and  the  prodigious  difference  that  has  always  been 
between  their  value  and  that  of  the  new,  yet  we  may  obferve 
by  the  foregoing  table,  that  the  French  trade  was,  upon  the 
whole,  rather  advantageous  than  the  contrary,  with  England 
and  Holland;  fince  their  advantage  at  a  medium,  taken  be- 
tween the  highefl  and  the  loweft,  is  here  reprefented  to  be 
for  Holland  31  ^c60,  whereas  the  difadvantage  alfo  at  a  me- 
dium is  only  14  -f'^  :  thus  the  mean  advantage  is  to  the 
mean  difadvantage,  as  3166  is  to  1468,  or  as  2  -J^  is  to  1. 
And  with  England  the  mean  advantage,  from  the  beginning 
of  1712,  is  reprefented  by  20  -,7^0-,  without  any  difadvantage. 
England,  therefore,  had  taken  more  of  the  French  commo- 
dities, arts,  and  manufactures,  than  the  French  had  taken 
from  the  Englifh:  this  made  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
merce of  France  j  and  if  the  Utrecht  treaty  of  commerce 
had  taken  effect  with  that  nation,  what  additional  advantages 
might  not  have  enfued  to  that  kingdom,  is  no  eafy  matter 
to  fay.     See  the  article  France. 

To  what  a  pitch  then  might  the  French  trade  within  this 
period  have  arrived,  had  it  not  been  difturbed  and  cramped 
by  all  thefe  alterations  of  their  old  fpecie,  and  ftill  more  by 
the  confiderable  difference  that  has  always  been  left  between 
their  value  and  that  of  the  new?  For  nothing  brought  it 
under  any  difadvantage,  but  one  or  both  of  thefe  two  cafes. 
The  arret  of  council,  dated  September  30,  17 13,  intimates 
no  lefs  than  eight  falls  of  that  fame  fpecie  of  1709,  to  fol- 
low one  another  at  the  diftance  of  two  months,  each  at  the 
rate  of  10  fols  per  lewidor,  and  of  two  fols  and  a  half  per 
crown.  The  firft  to  take  effeel  on  the  firft  of  December 
following:  it'reduces  the  lewidor  from  20  livres  to  19  livres 
10  fols,  and  the  crown  from  5  livres  to  4  livres  17  fols  6  de- 
niers.     See  the  article  Coin. 


Remarks. 

However  impolitic  the  notion  may  be  of  rifing  or  falling  the 
numerical  value  of  coin;  yet  thefe  principles  are  ftill  floating 
in  fome  men's  heads;  for  the  late  French  author  of  the  ElTai 
Politique  fur  le  Commerce  maintains  this  fyftem;  and  he 
will  hardly  be  taken  for  a  weak  man.  His  tract  is  wrote  with 
a  great  deal  of  fpirit  and  lively  eloquence,  which  makes  it  the 
more  dangerous,  becaufe  feveral  of  it's  maxims  are  falfe,  and 
of  univerfal  bad  tendency.  The  writer  before  quoted,  there- 
fore, thought  proper  to  guard  his  countrymen  againft  the 
pernicious  influence  of  fome  of  it's  principles,  efpecially  thofe 
relating  to  money ;  he  detects  the  fallacy  of  the  other's  rea- 
foning  in  every  particular,  lays  open  the  fatal  confequences 
that  flowed  from  the  frequent  variations  of  the  coin,  under 
LewisXIV.  and  in  other  reigns;  and,  by  tracing  the  fubjecl 
to  it's  firft  principles,  fhews  that  the  fame  confequences  mull 
always  inevitably  follow,  from  purfuing  fuch  impolitic  mea- 
fures.  This  ingenious  gentleman  has  taken  great  pains  to 
fet  his  countrymen  right,  in  a  matter  wherein  he  thinks  the 
intereft  of  their  commerce  is  fo  nearly  concerned;  and  from 
the  general  ftrain  of  his  reafoning  it  appears,  what  good  ufe 
he  has  made  of  fome  of  the  heft  of  our  writers  upon  the 
fame  fubjecl,  particularly  of  Mun  and  Locke,  if  not  of 
Vaughan  and  King,  &c.  he  often  citing  the  authority  of  the 
two  former,  with  whom  he  is  perfectly  agreed,  as  to  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  argument,  which  he  has  carried  to  a  great 
length,  and  confirmed,  by  a  different  medium  of  reafoning, 
the  fentiments  of  thofe  of  our  own  writers:  and  indeed,  by 


applying  their  principles  arithmetically  to  exchange,  he  feems 
the  more  fatisfactorily  to  have  corroborated  their  judgment^ 
by  really  demonftrating  how  detrimental,  from  time  to  time, 
the  variations  of  the  coin  of  France  proved  to  their  com- 
merce. 

The  foundation  upon  which  the  learned  author  reafons  is  the 
courfe  of  exchange;  which  he  afferts  to  be  the  true  barometer 
of  commerce,  and  all  money-negociations,  between  nation 
and  nation  :  fo  that  the  reader  is  defired  to  obferve,  that  our 
author  does  not  affirm  the  courfe  of  exchange  always  fhews 
where  the  ballance  of  trade  only  lies,  but  where  the  ballance 
of  trade,  and  all  occafional  money-concerns,  included  in  the 
general  account,  lies.  And  this  feems  to  be,  or  ought  to  be, 
meant  and  intended,  by  all  who  have  taken  the  ccurfe  of  ex- 
change for  a  guide,  in  their  difquifitions  of  this  nature. 
I  had  not  taken  any  notice  of  this,  did  I  not  frequently  ob- 
ferve, in  writing  and  converfation,  that  many  gentlemen  feem 
to  miftake  this  matter,  when  they  object  againft  the  courfe 
of  exchange  being  the  charadleriftic  of  the  ballance  of  trade 
between  nation  and  nation,  by  urging  that  all  money  affairs 
are  not  therein  included  ;  whereas  the  contrary  feems  to/ 
have  been  intended  by  all  who  have  touched  upon  this  fub- 
jecl with  any  degree  of  difecrnment.  They  except  againft 
any  fudden  changes  in  the  ftate,  with  regard  to  their  public 
credit,  &c.  and  any  caufe  foreign  to  the  ordinary  currency 
of  commerce,  &c.  And  this  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  remark, 
once  for  all,  is  what  is  intended  in  every  pait  of  this  work, 
where  this  fubjecl  is  handled.  See  the  articles  refe  red  to  at 
the  beginning  of  this  head  of  Exchange. 
In  order  to  judge  how  the  courfes  of  exchange  between  Eng- 
land and  other  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  did,  from 
time  to  time,  correfpond  with  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  fo- 
reign monies  of  thole  ftates,  his  late  majefty's  privy-council 
ordered  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  then  mint-mafter  of  the  tower  of 
London,  to  make  actual  allays,  weights,  and  values,  of  moft 
foreign  filver  and  gold  coins:  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  fo  incomparable  a  perfon,  who  was  not  lefs  profoundly 
fkilled  in  the  art  of  allaying,  than  in  all  other  parts  of  phi- 
lofophy,  made  thofe  allays  with  all  imaginable  accuracy ; 
efpecially  when  it  was  by  the  exprefs  order  of  the  council 
of  this  kingdom :  nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  but  a  gentleman, 
fo  fuperlatively  cautious  and  circumfpeel  in  all  his  other 
performances,  with  which  he  honoured  the  world  of  his  own 
accord,  fhould  be  any  way  remifs  in  this,  which  was  done 
by  the  royal  authority  :  we  cannot  believe  but,  on  fo  im- 
portant an  occafion,  that  great  man  was  as  curious  in  making 
choice  of  the  proper  pieces  of  foreign  coins,  for  that  purpofe, 
as  he  was  in  his  method  of  allaying  the  fame.  When  the 
ftandard  of  foreign  coins  is  varied,  it  is  requifite,  for  the  pub- 
lic fatisfaclion  and  general  ufe  of  trade,  that  thefe  allays  fhould 
be  again  made  by  authority,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  thofe 
which  we  may  prefume  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Sir  | 
Ifaac:  but,  'till  that  is  done,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that 
the  public  will  hardly  pay  a  greater  regard  to  the  report  of 
any  private  man,  than  to  that  made  by  authority,  by  fo  dif- 
tinguifhed  a  perfon  *. 

*  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  a/Faying  of  metals,  coins,  and 
ores,  See  what  I  have  faid  under  the  article  of  Assay, 
and  alfo  under  the  articles  Gold,  Silver,  Refining, 
and  Smelting. 

But  if  it  fhould  have  fo  fallen  out,  that  our  great  mint- 
mafter  hath  happened  to  have  (alien  upon  a  piece  of  foreign 

coin, 
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coin,  fomc  very  fmall  matter  lighter  or  heavier  than  it 
fliould  have  been  ;  this  would  not  have  defeated  the  end 
of  fo  nearly  knowing  where  the  ballance  of  trade  lies,  by 
exchange,  as  may  be  fatisfacfory  both  to  the  government,  as 
well  as  to  the  private  merchant  :  and,  if  this  point  is  fuffici- 
ently  anfwered  by  afl'ays,  made  by  authority,  that  is  what  is 
chiefly  required.  Upon  a  new  coinage,  in  foreign  countries, 
or  as  the  coins  grow  lighter  by  wear,  traders  who  have  deal- 
ings that  way,  will  caiily  difcover  the  worth  of  what  they 
deal  in. 

Some,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  courfe  of  exchange 
does  not  indicate  the  ballance  of  trade  and  moncy-tranfadtions, 
between  one  foreign  nation  and  another;  nor  will  others  allow 
it  to  be  of  any  help  or  any  auxiliary  medium  whatsoever, 
whereby  to  judge  of  the  general  ballance  of  accounts  be- 
tween one  ftatc  and  another. 

Thefe  gentlemen  feeming  to  be  fomething  fingular  in  their 
way  of  judging,  and  differing  from  all  the  ableft  writers  upon 
this  fubject,  I  fhall  further  add,  to  what  I  have  already  laid 
in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  another  quotation  upon 
this  head,  from  the  Britilh  Merchant,  which  contains  the  fame 
fentiments  of  the  mofi  experienced  merchants,  as  well  as  of 
two  of  the  greateft  ftatefmen  that  this  kingdom  ever  had  ; 
viz.  The  right  honourable  Charles  late  earl  of  Hai.i.i- 
FAX,  and  the  right  honourable  James  late  earl  of  Stan- 
hope. 

*  The  ftated  maxims,  fay  they,  among  merchants,  to  know 

*  whether  the  trade  be  for  or  againft  us,    is  to  have  recourfe 

*  to  the  courfe  of  the  exchange.      It  is  a  nicety  many  of  our 

*  merchants   themfelves   are  unacquainted  with  ;   yet  as  the 

*  exchange  holds  the  ballance  of  trade,   fo  as   that  is  for  or 

*  againft  us,  it  immediately  decides  the  point. 

*  It  the  exchange  be  above  the  par  of  the  money  of  the  coun- 
I  *  try  we  trade  with,  it  is  a  plain  argument  that  the  ballance 

*  is  on  their  lide  ;   for  no  man  will  bring  iilvcr  from  a  coun- 

*  try,  when  the  exchange  is  more  fovourable  than  the  coin. 

*  If  a  country  takes  more  of  our  commodities,  than  <. 

*  of  theirs,  they  mud  pay  the  ballance  in  money  ;  and,  in 
1  fuch  a  cafe,  the  exchange  mufl  ncceffarily  be  under  the  pat 
'  of  the  money,  for  their  can  never  be  found  fufficient  bills  of 

*  exchange;  and,  if  there  are  bills,  they  cannot  be  on  Eng- 

*  land,  but  mult  be  on  fome  country  with  which  Spain  has  an 

*  Over-bal lance  j  and  then,  the  debt  being  removed  to  that 

*  country,  there  the  ballance  will  be  decided,  Recording  as 

*  we  over  or  under-trade  that  country. 

*  That  the  fa£l  of  the  exchange  decides  the  baltancc  of  all 

*  countries,  w  oh  whom  there  are  exchanges,  I  chink  .s  very 

'   plain  from  what  I  hive  already  taut.      Hui  i  will  give  two 
mces  of  an  over-ballance  ami  an  under-ballance,  which 

*  will  be  conviction  enough  to  any  underltanding  trader  on 
'  the  exchi 

'  The  trade  to  Portugal  has  been  of  fuch  a  magnitude,  that 

'  it  is  notorious  to  the  work1  we  have  had  a  van  importation 

*  of  gold  from    i  nee.     As  our  trade  increafed,  fo  the  ex- 

*  change  declined  ;  and  in  fome  years  when  corn  was  cheap 
'  here,  and  dear  in  Portugal,  our  ballance  was  lover, 

*  that  notwithstanding  we  paid  fubiidies  to  the  icing  of  Por- 

*  tugal,  and  paid  for  troops,  there  were   alfo  van;  funis  for 

*  fupplies  of  our  armies  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia  ;  yet  Hill 
'  the  over-ballance  lay  fo  much  againft  them,  that  th  ex- 
'  change  has  been  at   5s.   2d.  and   5  s.   a   millree  ;    now  a 

*  millree  in  P01  tugueze  gold  weighs,  according  to  the  Englifti 

*  ftandard,    5  s.  Qd.   i'o  that  there  was  10,    12,  and   15    per 

*  cent,  difference  between  the  exchange  and  the  intriniic 
'  value  of  the  money. 

'  In  fome  years,  when  we  had  a  want  of  corn  ourfelvcs,  and 

*  therefore  could  not  fupply  Portugal,  the  exchange  immedi- 
'  ately  found  the  want  of  fo  great  an  over-ballance,  and  rofe 

*  to  5s.  4d.  5s.  5d.  and  5s.  6d.  At  which  laft  price,  in 
.  '  time   of  war,  gold  would  not  turn  to  account ;  nor  now, 

*  confidering  that  there  is  three  per  cent,  at  leaft,  charges 
'  without  infurance,  and  that  5  percent,  will  make  5s.  6d. 

*  coft  5s.  o,d.   which  is  the  ftandard  of  the  millree  ;  fo  that 

*  there  is  but  2  per  cent,  for  the  time  and  hazard. 

*  Our  trade  to  Holland,  during  the  war,  was  on  a  contrary 

*  foot,  notwithftanding  our  vaft  over-ballance  againft  them 

*  in  commodities  :  yet  by  our  paying  fuch  a  fum  to  fubfift 
'  the  armies  in  Flanders,  and  fubfidies  to  feveral  princes,  the 

*  ballance  lay  during  the  whole  war  againft  us  ;  fo  that,  as 
c  faft  almoft  as  we  brought  gold  from  Portugal,  it  was  car- 

*  ried  over  to  pay  the  ballance. 

4  The  exchange  immediately  found  the  ballance  of  trade, 

*  and  went  declining  from  36s.  8d.  and  37  s.  as  it  was  in  the 
1  peace  ;  and  as  our  expence  increafed  abroad,  by  augment- 

*  ing  the  number  of  troops  in  our  pay,  fo  the  exchange  went 
1  declining  as    the    ballance   againft  us  was  greater.     And 

*  though  in  fome  exigencies  it  was  at  32  s.  6d.  and  33s.  yet, 

*  that  being   but  cafual,   it   came  to  a  medium  of  33s.  8d. 

*  and  34s.      So  that  there  was  9  per  cent,  difference  betwixt 

*  the  time  of  peace,  and  time  of  war  ;  and  fince  the  ceffa- 
K  tion,  and  our  drawing  oft  our  troops,  as  our  expence  went 
I  *  decreafmg,  fo  the  exchange  went  advancing,  and  has  come 

4  to  36  s.  and  36s.  4d.  but  not  yet  arrived  to  the  height  it 
1 


*  was  before  the  war  ;  for  to  this  day  we  have  fubfiftcd  troop3 

*  in  Flanders,  and  very  lately  made  a  remit  of  40,0001.  for 
'  the  fubfifting  the  troops  ftill  left.  And  when  Dunkirk  is 
'  demolifhcd,  and  all  our  troops  withdrawn,  our  over-ballance 

*  will  increafc,  and  confequently  the  exchange  advance. 

'   Thus  having  plainly  proved,  that  the  exchange  is  the  Stan- 
<  dard  by  which  you  may  know  where  the  ballance   I 
«  muft  now  remain  only  to  prove,  that  the  exchange  in  Spain 
'  has  hitherto  been  above  the  ftandard. 

*  Though  the  exchange  has  been  in  Spain  at  52d.  per  piece 

*  of  eight,  yet  it  has  alio  been  at  5od.  So  we  will  take  the 
'  medium  of  51  d.  Though  I  could  prove  thai  feveral  quan- 
'  titics  of  pieces  of  eight  which  were  brought  into  F 

'  coft  the   importer  52d.  and    fome,  by   draughts  made   on 

c  Holland,  more. 

1  Now,   icoo  pieces,  remitted  by  bills  at  51  d.  per  piece  of 

*  eight,  is  212I.    10s.  fterling. 

'  1000  pieces  of  eight  will  weigh  about  870  ounces.  And  tho' 
'   fome  were  fold  that  came  by  men  of  war  from  Cadiz  at  5  s. 

*  2d.  per  ounce,  yet  others  were  fold  at  5s.  4d.  £  :  but  the 
'  Fall-India  company,  who  were  the  greateft  purchafers, 
1  fixed  the  price  at  5s.  3d.  for  what  they  bought  ;  and,  after 
'  they  had  bought  the  quantity  they  wanted,  they  gave  li- 
'  berty  to  the  private  traders  to  buy',  who,  before  they  had 
'  maJe  up  their  quantities,  advanced  it  to  5s.  4d.  and  4d.  -£ 


870  ounces  fold  here  at  5s.  3d.  per  oz.  is 
Prcmio  to  purchafe  pieces  of       i 

eight  in  Spain*   5  pet.  —        3 
Carrying  on  (hip-board,  and 

rifque,  2  pet.  —  — 
Coir.miifion,  1  pet,  —  — 
1  a,   ]  pet.        —  — 

Infurance,  i  pet.      —      — 
Coinmiilion  where  landed,  and 

charges  to  London    — 
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110  ps.  at  51  d.     23     7  6 

205     0  o 
I         1','  bringing   io~o  pieces    of    eight    from") 

Spain,  in   fpecK,  Which  have  not  produced  fo  >      7    10  0 
much  as  if  remitted  b^  bill  of  exchange      — J 

212  10  o 

'  So  that,  if  thev  '  ir  pieces  of  eight  1  ^  pet. 

'  prcmio,  a  bill  of  c  .  Now  I 

Srm,  that  the  major  part  of  tfa<  eight  that  we 

'  import -J,  coft  from  3  10  $  '  pet.  prcmio. 
'   Buppofc  then,  they  had  carried  it  10  the  mint  at  5s.  2d.  the 
'  lofs  would  be  z  pec.  more  than  the  above  calcu!.   iun.      I 
'  appeal    therefore  to  any  reafonable   man,  if  the  pieces  of 
p  irted,  could  be  the  ballance  cf  our  trade  ? 

*  Had  it  been,  that  would  neceflarily  have  {hewed  itfelf  in 
'  this  trade,  as  well  as  in  the  facts  i  lay  down  in  that  of  Por- 
'   tugal  and  Holland. 

'  So  that,  until  the  Mercator,  *  can  (hew  the  exchange  in 
'  Spain  is  under  the  par  of  the  filver,  I  do  after  t  and  affirm, 
'  the  ballance  of  that  trade  is  againft  us. 

*  This  was  a  writer  employed  by  queen  Anne's  miniftry, 
during  the  halt  fear  years  of  her  reign,  to  fupport  the 
treaty  of  commerce  then  made  by  France,  which  has  been 
univerfally  condemned  ever  fince,  By  all  true  friends  to  the 
intereft  of  the  nation. 

'  And,  notwithftanding  the  entries  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  yet 

'  if  the  goods  do  not  find  expence  at  a  market,  it  will  be  no 

'  proof.     When  they  do,  and  that  Spain  does  confume  more 

'  of  our  exports,  than  we  import  from  them,  the  exchange 

'  will  be   in  our  favour,  and  then  I  will  join  iiTue  with  the 

'  Mercator,  we  have  an  over-ballance. 

'  And  though  the  Mercator   treats  the   notion  of  an  over- 

c  ballance  againft  us  with  Spain,  as  a  novel,  yet  it  isnono- 

'  velty  to  the  traders  thither.:  and,   I   believe,  I  may  juftly 

<  affirm,  that  none  of  the  pieces  of  eight  that  came  home, 

'  were  the  product  of  the  manufactures   of  England  :  if  fo, 

'  I  would  defire  the  Mercatorjio  Ibcw  how  he  came  by  them, 

'  or  whether  he  thinks  we  could  purchafe  them  without  an 

'  over-ballance  of   trade  with  fome  other  country  ?    If  not, 

'  we  muft  pay  back  as  many  ounces,  in  Spain,  as  we  brought 

'  in. 

*  And  though  he  exclaims  at  this  affertion,  as  ftarted  for 
c  fome  defign,  yet  I  am  very  well  affured,  that  in  the  hearing 
'  before  the  late  houfe  of  commons,  againft  the  treaty  of 
1  commerce  with  France,  this  over-ballance  of  Spain  againft 

*  Us  was  then  afferted  ;  and  the  perfon  that  fpoke,   appealed 

*  to  the  whole  body  of  the  traders  to  Spain.  That  though 
'  fome  fhips  were  arrived,  and  others  on  the  way  home,  with 
'  pieces  of  eight,  yet  not  one  bag  of  them  was  the  produce 
'  of  the  manufactures  of  England. 

*  This,  had  it  been  a  novel  notion,  or  not  fact,  would  cer~ 

s  tainly 
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*  tainly  have  met  with  a  contradiction  :  we   had   then  had 

*  about  ten  months  truce  with  Spain  ;  and  what  proves  that 

*  there  was  no  alteration  of  the  trade  in  our   favour,    the 

*  exchange  was  againft  us  then,  and  has  continued  fo  ever 

*  fince.' 

I  queftion  not  but  this  will  convince  any  man,  who  under- 
ftands  the  nature  of  trade,  that  the  exchange  is  what  will 
always,  and  in  all  countries,  decide  where  the  ballance  lies. 
Thus  far  the  Britifh  Merchant.  And,  for  the  further  confir- 
mation of  what  is  here  faid,  See  the  articles  Arbitration 
of  Exchanges,  Ballance  of  Trade,  Britain,  i.  e. 
[Great-Britain],  Coins. 

It  having  been  alfo  fhewn,  under  this  article  of  exchange, 
how  far  variations  in  the  money  of  a  country  affect  the  courie 
of  exchange,  and  confequently  how  far  they  affect  the  com- 
merce of  a  nation  ;  it  may  not  be  altogether  ufelefs  to  fhew 
the  precarious  ftate  and  condition  of  the  people  in  general, 
who  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  live  under  fuch  an  abfolute  govern- 
ment, where  their  property  can  be  raifed  or  fell,  at  the  will  of 
their  fovereign,  in  order  to  fill  his  coffers  at  their  expence, 
and  fometimes  at  the  total  ruin  of  numberlefs  of  his  fubjects. 
As  fuch  kind  of  governments,  when  confidered  in  contraft 
with  our  own,  will  appear  terrible,  and  our  own  amiable  ;  it 
may  contribute  to  maintain  that  fpirit  of  loyalty,  towards  the 
prefent  eftablifhment,  which  may  tend  to  fecure,  to  lateft 
pofterity,  our  properties,  our  religion,  and  our  liberties. 
However  unneceffary  fome  may  think,  this,  who  are  already 
Well  apprized  of  the  fatal  confequences  of  arbitrary  rule;  yet, 
as  this  work  is  in  every  one's  hands,  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  in 
diffufing  thefe  principles  the  more  univerfally. 

*  Every  Englifhman,  fays  our  darling  countryman,  Mr.  Ad- 
difon,  and  true  friend  to  our  trade  and  liberties,  will  be  a  good 
fubject  to  king  George,  in  proportion  as  he  is  a  good  Englifh- 
man, and  a  lover  of  the  conftitution  of  his  country.  In  or- 
der to  awaken,  in  my  readers,  the  love  of  this  their  conftitu- 
tion, it  may  be  neceffary  to  fet  forth  it's  fuperior  excellency,  to 
that  form  of  government,  which  many  wicked  and  ignorant 
men  have,  of  late  years,  endeavoured  to  introduce  among 
us.  I  fhall  not,  therefore,  think  it  improper  to  take  notice, 
from  time  to  time,  of  any  particular  act  of  power,  exerted 
by  thofe  among  whom  the  pretender  to  his  majefty's  crown 
has  been  educated  ;  which  would  prove  fatal  to  this  nation, 
fhould  it  be  conquered  and  governed  by  a  perfon,  who,  in 
all  probability,  would  put  in  practice  the  politics  in  which 
he  has  been  fo  long  inftructed. 

There  has  been  nothing  more  obfervable  in  the  reign  of  his 
prefent  Gallic  majefty,  than  the  method  he  has  taken,  for 
fupplying  his  exchequer  with  a  neceffary  fum  of  money. 
The  ways  and  means  for  railing  it  has  been  an  edict,  or  a 
command  in  writing,  figned  by  himfelf,  to  increafe  the  value 
of  louis  d'ors,  from  14  to  16  livres  by  virtue  of  a  new  ftamp, 
which  will  be  ftruck  upon  them.  As  this  method  will  bring 
all  the  gold  of  the  kingdom  into  his  hands,  it  is  provided  by 
the  fame  edict,  that  thev  fhall  be  paid  out  again  to  the  people, 
at  20  livres  each;  fo  that  4  livres  in  the  fcore,  by  this  means, 
accrue  to  his  majefty,  out  of  all  the  money  in  the  kingdom 
of  France. 

This  method  of  raifing  money  is  confiftent  with  that  form  of 
government,  and  with  the  repeated  practice  of  their  late 
grand  monarque ;  fo  that  I  fhall  not  here  confider  the  many 
evil  confequences  which  it  mult  have  upon  their  Trade, 
their  Exchange,  and  Public  Credit  :  I  fhall  only  take 
notice  of  the  whimfical  circumftances  a  people  muft  lie  un- 
der, who  can  be  thus  made  poor  or  rich  by  an  edict,  which 
can  throw  an  allay  into  a  louis  d'or,  and  debafe  it  into 
half  it's  former  value,  or,  if  his  majefty  pleafes,  raife  the  price 
of  it,  not  by  the  accelTion  of  metal,  but  of  a  mark.  By  the 
prefent  edict  many  a  man  in  France  will  fwell  into  a  plumb, 
who  fell  feveral  thoufand  pounds  fhort  of  it  the  day  before  it's 
publication.  This  conveys  a  kind  of  fairy  treafure  into  their 
chefts,  even  while  they  are  under  lock  and  key;  and  is  a  fe- 
cret  of  multiplication,  without  addition.  It  is  natural,  how- 
ever, for  the  vanity  of  the  French  nation  to  grow  infolent  up- 
on this  imaginary  wealth,  not  confidering,  that  their  neigh- 
bours think  them  no  more  iich,  by  virtue  of  an  edict  to 
make  14,  20,  than  they  would  think  them  more  formida- 
ble, fhould  there  be  another  edict  to  make  every  man  in  the 
kingdom  feven  feet  high. 

It  was  ufual  for  his  late  moft  chriftian  majefty,  to  fink  the 
value  of  their  louis  dor's  about  the  time  he  was  to  receive  the 
taxes  of  his  good  people,  and  to  raife  them  when  he  had  got 
them  fafe  into  his  coffers.  And  there  is  no  queftion,  but  the 
prefent  government,  in  that  kingdom,  will  fo  far  obferve  this 
kind  of  conduct,  as  to  reduce  the  20  livres  to  their  old  num- 
ber of  r4,  when  they  have  paid  them  out  of  their  hands; 
which  will  immediately  fink  the  prefent  tympany  of  wealth, 
and  re-eftablifh  the  natural  poverty  of  the  Gallic  nation. 
One  cannot  but  pity  the  melancholy  condition  of  a  miferin 
this  country,  who  is  perpetually  telling  his  livres,  without 
being  able  to  know  how  rich  he  is.  He  is  as  ridiculoufly  puz- 
zled and  perplexed,  as  a  man  that  counts  the  ftones  on  Salif- 
bury  plain  ;  which  can  never  be  fettled,  to  any  certain  num- 
ber, but  arc  more,  or  fewer,  every  time  he  reckons  them. 


I  have  heard  of  a  young  French  Lady,  a  fubject  of  Louis  XIV. 
who  was  contracted  to  a  marquis^  upon  the  foot  of  a  five 
thoufand  pounds  fortune  which  (he  had  by  her  in  fpecie  ;  but, 
one  of  thefe  unlucky  edicts  coming  out  a  week  before  the 
intended  marriage,  me  loft  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  her  bride- 
groom into  the  bargain. 

The  uncertainty  of  riches  is  a  fubject  much  difcourfed  of  in 
all  countries,  but  may  be  infifted  on  more  emphatically  in 
France  than  any  other.  A  man  is  here  under  fuch  a  kind  of 
fituation,  as  one  who  is  managed  by  a  juggler.  He  fancies  he 
has  fo  many  pieces  of  money  in  his  hand;  but  let  him  grafp 
them  never  fo  carefully,  upon  a  word  or  two  of  the  aruft, 
they  increafe  or  dwindle  to  what  number  the  doctor  is  pleaf- 
ed  to  name. 

This  method  of  lowering  or  advancing  money,  we,  who  have 
the  happinefs  to  be  in  another  form  of  government,  fhould 
look  upon  as  an  unwarrantable  kind  of  clipping  and  coining. 
However,  as  it  is  an  expedient  that  is  often  practifed,  and  may 
be  juftified  in  that  conftitution,  v/hich  has  been  fo  thoroughly 
ftudied  by  the  pretender  to  his  majefty's  crown,  I  do  not  fee 
what  fhculd  have  hindered  him  from  making  ufe  of  fo  expe- 
ditious a  method  for  raifing  a  fupply,  if  he  had  fucceeded  in 
his  late  attempt  to  dethrone  his  majefty,  and  fubvert  ourcon-« 
ftitution.  I  fhall  leave  it  to  the  confideration  of  the  reader, 
if,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  following  edict,  or  fomething  very  like 
it,  might  not  have  been  expecfed. 

Whereas  thefe  our  kingdoms  have  long  groaned  under  an 
expenfive  and   confuming  land  war,  which  has  very  much 
exhaufted  the  treafure  of  the  nation,  we,  being  willing  to 
increafe  the  wealth  of  our  people,  and  not  thinking  it  ad- 
vifeable,  for  this  purpofe,  to  make  ufe  of  the  tedious  methods-' 
of  merchandize  and  commerce,  which  have  been  always  pro-  ' 
moted   by   a   faction  among  the  worft  of  our  fubject?,  and 
were  fo  wifely  difcountenanced   by  the  beft  of  them   in  the 
late  reign,  do  hereby  enact,  by  our  fole  will  and  pleafure,  that^j 
every  fhilling  in  Great-Britain  {hall  pafs,  in  all  payments,  for 
fourteen  pence,  'till  the  firftof  September  next,  and  thateveryj) 
other  piece  of  money  fhall  rife  and  pafs  current  in  the  fame 
proportion.     The  advantage  which  will  accrue  to  thefe  na-, 
tions,  by  this  our  royal  donative,  will  vilibly  appear  to  all  men 
of  found  principles,  who  are  fo  juftly  famous  for  their  anti- 
pathy to  ftrangers,  and  would  not  fee  the  landed  intereft   of 
their  country  weakened  by  the  importation  of  foreign  gold 
and  filver  :  but  fince,  by  reafon  of  the  great  debts  which  we 

have  contracted  abroad,  during  our years  reign,  as 

well  as  of  our  prefent  exigencies,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fill 
our  exchequer,  by  the  moft  prudent  and  expeditious  methods, 
we  do  alfo  hereby  order  every  one  of  our  fubjects,  to  bring 
in  thefe  his  fourteen  penny  pieces,  and  all  the  other  ourrent 
cafh  of  the  kingdom,  by  what  new  title  foever  dignified  or 
diftinguifhed,  to  the  mafter  of  our  mint;  who,  after  having 
fet  a  mark  upon  them,  fhall  deliver  out  to  them,  on  or  after 
the  firft  of  September  aforefaid,  their  refpective  fums,  taking 
only  four-pence  for  ourfelf,  for  fuch  his  mark  on  every  four- 
teen-penny  piece,  which,  from  thenceforth,  fhall  pafs  in  pay- 
ment for  eighteen-pence,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  the  reft. 
By  this  method  the  money  of  this  nation  will  be  more,  by  one 
third,  than  it  is  at  prefent;  and  we  fhall  content  ourfelf  with 
not  quite  one  fifth  part  of  the  current  cafh  of  our  loving  fub- 
jects ;  which  will  but  barely  fufnee  to  clear  the  intereft  of  all 
thofe  fums  in  which  we  ftand  indebted  to  our  moft  dear  bro- 
ther and  ally.  We  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  fhewing 
fuch  an  inftance  of  our  goodntfs  to  our  fubjects,  by  this  our 
royal  edict,  which  fhall  be  read  in  every  par.fh  church  of 
Great-Britain,  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  High- 
Mass.  For  such  is  our  Pleasure.'  Freeholder,  No. 
(18).   See  the  article  Coin,  Money. 

EXCHEQUER,  is  a  court  of  law  at  Weftminfter-Hall, 
wherein  are  tried  all  caufes  relating  to  the  royal  treafury,  in 
regard  to  the  accounts  of  the  nation,  difburfements,  cuftoms, 
fines,  Sec.  The  immediate  profits  of  the  crown,  as  of  fran- 
chifes,  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  feizures,  and  fines 
laid  on  the  fubject,  &C.  are  within  the  iurifdiction  of  this 
court.  The  king's  attorney-general  may  exhibit  bills  for  any 
matter  concerning  the  king's  inheritance  or  profits ;  fo  alfo 
may  any  perfon  who  finds  himfelf  aggrieved  in  any  caufe 
profecuted  againft  him  on  behalf  of  the  king  or  any  patent 
by  grant  of  the  king,  exhibit  his  bill  againft  the  king's  attor- 
ney, &c.  to  be  relieved  by  equity  in  this  court. 

The  Lower  Exchequer,  called  alfo  the  Receipt  of  the 
Exchequer,  is  the  place  wherein  the  king's  revenue  is 
received  and  difburfed.  The  principal  officers  hereof  are, 
the  lord-treafurer,  a  fecretary  of  the  Treafury,  a  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  two  chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer,  an 
auditor  of  the  receipts  of  the  Exchequer,  four  tellers,  a  clerk 
of  the  pells,  an  ufher  of  the  receipt,  a  tally-cutter,  &c. 

Some  of  the  principal  laws  relating  to  the  Exchequer. 


:.  51  Hen.  III.  ftat.  5.  §  1.  All  bailiffs,  fhe-  I 

miniftcrs,  to  be  anfwerable  in  the  Exchequer  I 

ts  of  ifiucs,  efcheats,  and  of  their  bailiwicks,  f 

all 


1  Stat,  de  Scacc 
rift's,  and  other  mi 
for  their  receipts  -. 

and  there  make  account  to  the  treafury  and  barons  ;  and  all 

ihtrifTs 
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fheriffs,  farmers,  bai lifts  of  franchifes,  and  other,  which 
to  come  .it  the  profer  of  the  Kxchcqucr  the  day  alter 
tju'  it  .1  it  of  Si  Mil  h  u  I,  and  after  the  clofc  of  Eafter,  to  pay 
their  farms,  rents,  and  itfuea,  fliall  come  at  the  aforefaid 
terms  ;  on  default,  their  bodies  to  remain  until  they  pay,  or 
ii.  nt  ;  and  he  that  will  not  come  to  be  amerced. 
Sheriff's  and  bailifEs  at  the  fame  terms  fliall  pay  fuch  money 
as  they  have  received  at  the  fummona  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
other  the  king's  debts,  and  fliall  be  ready  to  lhew  their  ac- 
count of  til      Fling     ilorcfaid. 

Seel.  2.  All  bailiffs  of  franchifes  which  ought  to  levy  the 
,  and  to  anfwer  to  the  fheriffa  according  to  the 
of  the  fummons  of  the  Exchequer,  fhall  come  and 
anfwei  fufficiently  j  and  fuch  as  do  not,  their  bodies  to  re- 
main in  ward  of  the  fheriffs;  who,  for  default,  (hall  caufe 
theii  own  bailiffs  to  levy  the  debts,  as  in  time  paft  :  bailiffs 
not  coming  at  the  day  appointed  by  the  fheriffs,  the  fheriffs 
(hall  enter  into  franchifes,  and  levy  the  debts. 
S  vt.  j.  Juftices  and  bailiffs  of  Cheftcr,  or  one  of  them, 
mail  come  at  the  prefer  of  St  Michael  every  year,  with  what 
they  owe  unto  the  king,  aa  likewife  at  the  profer  of  the  utas 
fter :  and  the  juftices  of  Cheftcr  {hall  have  day  to  ac- 
count, from  vc.r  to  year,  in  quindena  Palcha?,  and  the  bai- 
liffs thereof  tin-  day  after  the  clofe  of  Lafter.  And  all  fheriffs, 
except  of  Weftmoreland,  Lancaftcr,  Worcefter,  Jutland, 
<.;•  Cornwall,  (hall  keep  all  efchcats  not  in  the  Icing's  fees 
within  their  (hires,  and  of  the  iffues  thereof  they  fliall  an- 
fwer in  the  Exchequer,  at  the  terms  aforefaid  ;  and  at  their 
turns  fhall  do  the  offices  of  fuch  other  things  as  the  king's 
cfchcators  have  ufed  to  do,  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  to  as 
little  grievance  of  the  people  as  they  can  :  and  the  fheriffs 
fhall  leize  the  efchcats  that  fall  to  the  king  in  fee,  and  fhall 
certify  the  king  of  them  without  delay. 

Sect.  4.  The  king  fhall  affign  three  able  pcrfons  to  furvcy 
and  extend  the  efchcats  throughout  the  kingdom,  from  yeaj 
to  year  :  and  the  fheriffa,  by  their  council,  to  improve  and  let 
to  farm  fuch  as  they  (hall  think  moft  for  the  king's  advantage. 
Sect.  5.  The  fherift'  of  Cumberland  to  execute  the  office  of 
d'eheator  in  Weftmoreland  and  Lancaftcr,  and  the  ih  riff  of 
Nottingham  in  Rutland,  and  the  fherift'  of  Glouceftcr  in 
Worcefter,  and  the  fherift* of  Dcvonfhirc  in  Cornwall  :  thefe 
three  pcrfons  to  keep  the  king's  demefns,  and  to  approve 
them,  and  be  anfwerable  for  the  iffues,  and  to  have  power 
to  let  final!  manors  and  demefns  ;  the  farmers  to  anfwer  then- 
farms  to  thofe,  and  they  at  the  Exchequer,  the  day  after  the 
Afcenfion. 

Sect.  6.  The  principal  collectors  of  the  cuftoms,  at  the  two 
terms  beforementioned,  (hall  pay  the  money  they  have  re- 
ceived of  the  faid  cuftom,  and  make  account  of  all  parcels 
received  in  any  or  the  ports,  lb  that  they  fliall  anfwer  of  every 
fhip  where  it  was  charged,  and  how  much  it  carried,  and  ot 
every  loading  in  the  ftup  whereof  cuftom  is  due. 
Sect.  7.  The  warden  of  the  wardrobe  fhall  make  account 
yearly,  in  the  feaft  of  St  Margaret  ;  and  the  treafuier  and 
barons  (hall  be  charged  by  their  oath,  not  to  attend  to  hear 
the  pleas  of  other  nun  while  they  have  to  do  with  the  bang's 
bufincfs,  unlets  it  concerneth  the  king's  own  debt  ;  and, 
when  a  fherift'  or  bailiff  hath  begun  his  account,  none  other 
(hall  be  received  to  account  'till  he  hath  accounted,  and  his 
money  be  received.  And  the  conftable,  marfhal,  chamber- 
lain, and  others  of  fee  in  the  Exchequer,  fhall  prefent  unto 
the  king  fuch  as  they  fhall  put  in  their  places  to  do  their  of- 
fices, which  muft  be  of  good  fame  and  fuflicicnt,  for  whofe 
acts  themfelves  will  anfwer. 

Sect.  8.  The  king  commandeth  the  Creafurer  and  barons  of 
the  Exchequer,  upon  their  allegiance  and  oath  made  to  him, 
not  to  admit  others  for  them  that  be  not  fuch  ;  and  that  the 
Exchequer  be  not  charged  with  more  perfons  than  is  necef- 
fary  ;  and  that  none  of  them  there  fworn  to  the  king  fhall 
put  in  his  room  any  other  clerk,  or  lay-pcrfon,  except  he 
be  fworn,  nor  that  without  licence  of  the  treafurer;  any  fo 
doing,  to  be  removed  from  his  office,  and  none  other  re- 
ceived in  his  ftcad  without  the  king's  licence  ;  and,  it  any 
put  in  without  the  treafurer's  licence  do  trefpafs,  he  fhall  be 
punifhed,  whether  he  be  officer  of  fee  or  other ;  and  the  trea- 
furer (hall  put  no  other  in  his  room  'till  he  hath  licence  from 
the  king.  And  if  he  that  kecpeth  the  room  of  another  by  li- 
cence of  the  treafurer,  doth  any  thing  he  ought  not,  he  fhall 
be  punifhed  according  to  the  trefpafs,  if  he  have  whereof;  and, 
ji*  he  have  not,  he  that  put  him  in  fhaM  be  charged  ;  and,  if 
he  be  not  fufheient,  he  that  put  him  in  office  fhall  be  charged, 
whether  he  be  o\  fee  or  otherwife. 

Sect.  q.  All  they  (hall  make  oath,  That,  if  any  of  them  per- 
ceive that  another  doth  commit  any  offence,  or  other  thing 
difhoneft,  in  any  office  in  this  court,  they  fhall  certify  to  the 
treafurer,  or  barons,  and  they  fliall  return  it,  and,  if  need 
require,  fliall  certify  it  to  the  king  ;  and,  about  the  feaft  of 
St  Margaret,  before  the  Exchequer  be  clofed,  they  fhall  caufe 
fearch  to  be  made,  whether  any  fherift"  or  bailiff  that  ought 
.  to  have  accounted  have  not  done  fo,  and  thereof  a  remem- 
brance fhall  be  made  in  a  roll ;  and,  if  it  be  a  fherift",  his  ac- 
count fhall  be  firft  heard  after  Michaelmas,  before  any  other 
be  received  ;  and,  if  he  be  a  bailiff,  he  fhall  be  fummoned, 
or  diftrained  to  come,  at  a  certain  dav,  to  account  ;  fo  that 
Vol..   I. 
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king's  works  fhall   be  chofen  by   the  oath         wife  men,    and 
fliall  be  of  fuch  as  may  attend  Left,  and   fufficient  to  anfwer 
the  king,  and  fhall   fwear  to  bear  true  witnefs;  and,  if  the 
treafurer  or  barons  have  any  inflection  ol    falfe     lowances 
for  works,  or  other  things,  the  truth  fliall  he  em,   ireu, 
he  that  is  attainted  fliall  anfwer  to  the  king  as  much  a^ 
allowance  amounted  unto,   and   be  imprifoncd  one  year  and 
40  days,  and   punifhed  at  the  king's  pleafurc  ;  and  th<   fur- 
veyors  fhall  be  punifhed  for  their  cqnfent,  and  lik 
that  upon  his  account  fliall  conceal  fuch  things  whereof  he 
ought   to   have   charged    himfell,    (hall  be  punifhed  in  like- 
manner. 

Sect.  10.  The  juftices,  commiffioncrs,  and  others,  fliall 
deliver  into  the  Exchequer,  at  the  feaft  of  St  Michael,  from 
year  to  year,  the  eftrcats  of  fines  and  amercements  made  and 
taxed  before  them,  and  ot  all  things  wherefore  the  eft  real  1 
are  wont  to  be  delivered  there  :  and  they  of  the  Exchequer 
fliall  make  the  eftrcats  of  the  fummons  through  all  (lure:, 
laving  that  the  eftreata  in  eyre  of  all  pleas  (hall  be  delivered 
immediately  after  the  eyre  n 

Stat.  Rutl.  10  Ed.  I.  §.  I.  Bodies  of  the  (hires  not  to  be 
written  in  every  roll,  Lut  in  a  yearly  roll  by  themfi  lv<  S,  and 
every  thing  (hall  be  yearly  read  upon  the  fhcriff's  account 
in  every  county.  The  remnants  of  the  fame  (hire,  (hall  be 
written  by  later  dates  in  the  annual  rolls,  and  the  (h<  1 
(hall  be  charged  therewith;  and  of  allowances  view  fliall  be 
made  in  the  Exchequer,  and  the  treafurer  and  barons  fhall 
certify  the  chancellor  of  the  allowance1  fo  to  be  made,  and 
the  writs  of  allowances  fliall  be  according  to  the  fame  cer- 
tificate ;  and  there  fliall  be  written  in  the  annual  rolls  the 
farms  of  fheriffs,  the  profits  of  counties,  the  farms  of  fer- 
jeants  and  aflerts,  the  farms  of  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and 
other  farms,  whereof  there  is  anfwer  made  yearly  in  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  and  in  them  alfo  fliall  be  written  all  (tailed  and 
gro.'s  debts,  whereof  is  hope  fomewhat  fliall  be  paid  ;  and 
all  debts  that  feem  to  be  clear.  When  it  is  come  to  account, 
or  to  the  title  of  new  obligations,  nothing  fhall  be  written 
in  the  annual  roll  but  thofe  debts  whereof  there  is  hope  of 
payment,  and  whereof  the  fherift'  is  anfwerable,  and  debts 
that  feem  clear  m  the  originals. 

Sect.  2.  Of  dead  farms  and  debts  defperate  one  roll  fhall  be 
made,  and  read  every  year  upon  the  accounts  of  fhcrifts,  and 
debts  whereof  the  flierirt"  fliall  be  written  in  the  annual  roll, 
and  there  (hall  be  acquitted. 

Sect.  3.  It  fhall  be  proclaimed  in  every  county,  that  all  who 
have  tallies  of  the  Exchequer  for  their  own  or  anceftors  debts, 
paid  ufually  there,  and  not  yet  allowed,  which  fnall  come 
out  ftill  in  the  fummona  of  the  Exchequer,  that  fuch  tallies 
be  delivered  to  the  fhcrifts,  to  be  allowed  at  the  Exchequer 
at  their  accounts  ;  and  the  fheriffs  (hall  make  to  them  their 
writings,  witneffing  the  receipt  of  thofe  tallies,  deputing  two 
knights,  between  whom  and  the  fheriffs,  indentures  (hall  be 
made  of  fuch  receipts,  with  the  fcals  of  them  both. 
Sect.  5.  The  knights  deputed  fliall  fend  the  parts  of  their  in- 
dentures, at  the  term  appointed,  unto  the  Exchequer,  that, 
by  view  of  them,  the  taliics  fo  received  by  the  fheriffs  may 
be  allowed  upon  their  accounts. 

Sect.  6.  It  fliall  be  proclaimed,  that,  except  thofe  who  have 
fuch  tallies  do  offer  them  to  the  fheriffa  and  knights  to  be  exe- 
cuted, thev  fhall  be  diftrained  for  the  whole  debt. 
Sect.  7.  I)ebts  which  yet  come  into  the  fummons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, whereof  the  debtors  do  profer  taliics  againft  divers 
fheriffs,  fhall  be  defalked  and  acquitted. 

Sect.  8.  Certain  perfons  fliall  be  fent  into  every  (hire,  with 
power  to  enquire  of  fuoh  debts,  and  to  call  afore  them  the 
fheriffs,  their  heirs,  &c.  and  the  tenants  of  their  lands,  that 
have  received  the  debts,  and  to  proceed  to  the  taking  of  in- 
quefts,  whether  the  parties  (againft  whom  the  tallies  were 
(hewed)  do  come  or  not,  fo  the  fherift"  return  that  he  hath 
fummoned  them  ;  and,  the  truth  being  difcuffed,  the  inqui- 
fitors  fliall  make  rolls  of  what  fhall  be  convict  and  confeffed 
before  them  ;  and,  the  inrollment  being  made,  the  tallies 
fliall  be  broken  ;  the  fiierifts  to  have  in  their  cuftody  {he 
tranferipts  of  the  rolls,  under  the  feals  of  the  inquifitors,  and 
(hall  furceafe  in  making  diftreffes  for  the  debts  contained  in 
the  fame,* 'till  otherwife  commanded  :  and  inquifitors  fliall 
fend  thofe  rolls  to  the  Exchequer,  under  their  feals. 
Sect.  g.  Chamberlains  fhall  not  make  to  the  fheriffs,  or  their 
bailiff's,  tallies  dividendi,  without  particulars  of  the  debts, 
and  the  names  of  them  that  paid  them,  into  which  particu- 
lars he  would  have  fuch  dividends  parted  ;  and,  being;  fo  re- 
ceived, they  fliall  not  be  numbered  into  other  particulars. 
Sect.  10.  All  debts  of  infolvents  returned  by  the  fheriffs, 
(hall  be  eftreated  in  rolls,  and  delivered  to  faithful  men,  who 
fliall  enquire  after  the  form  provided  by  the  treafurer  and 
barons. 

Sect.   11.     No  plea  to  beholden  in  the  Exchequer,  unlefs  it 
fpecially  concern  the  king  and  his  minifters  aforefaid. 
Artie,  fuper  chart.  28  Edw.  I.  flat.  3.  cap.  4..     No  common 
pleas  fhall  be  holden  in  the  Exchequer  contrary  to  the  great 
charter. 

Stat.   73  Edw.  III.  cap.  4.     Becaufemany  people,  acquitted 

by  judgment  in  the  Exchequer  in  one  place,  be  grieved  in 
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other  offices  of  it,  the  clerk  of  the  remembrance  fhall  be 
titled  to  fit  above  the  clerk  of  the  pipe,  to  fee  the  difcharges 
made  in  the  pipe,  and  to  imbreviate  the  fame  in  the  remem- 
brance, and  to  caufc  procefs  thereupon  to  ceafe;  and  that 
the  fummons  of  the  pipe  be  withdrawn,  according  as  the 
parties  be  difcharged  ;  and,  in  whomfoever  any  default  be 
found,  the  treafurer,  by  the  king's  command,  fhall  punifh 
the  fame. 

Stat,  i  Rich,  II.  cap.  5.  At  what  time  any  debts  be  paid, 
and  the  tallies  thereof  made,  rejoined,  and  allowed  in  the 
Exchequer,  that  debt  fhall  never  run  more  in  demand  ;  and 
if,  after  allowance  made  there,  any  clerk  of  the  Exchequer 
make  any  procefs  to  levy  the  fame,  and  that  be  proved,  the 
clerk  to  lofe  his  office,  and  be  imprifoncd  'till  he  hath  made 
agree  to  the  party,  if  any  will  fue  by  the  difcretion  of  the  trea- 
furer and  barons. 

Stat.  5  Rich.  II.  cap.  10.  The  barons  of  the  Exchequer  fhall 
have  power  to  hear  every  anfwer  of  every  demand  made  in 
the  Exchequer,  fo  that  every  perfon  there  impeached  fhall 
by  himfelf,  or  any  other  perfon,  be  received  to  plead,  fue, 
and  have  his  reafonable  discharge,  without  tarrying  or  fuing 
any  writ. 

Stat.  5  Rich.  II.  cap.  12.  The  accounts  in  the  Exchequer 
fhall  be  more  fhortly  heard,  made,  and  engrofitd  than  they 
were  wont ;  faving  that  the  parcels  be  as  plain  as  they  were 
wont  by  ordinance  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer. 
Stat.  5  Rich.  II.  cap.  13.  Two  clerks  to  be  affigned  to  make 
parcels  of  the  accounts  in  the  Exchequer,  to  them  that  will 
that  demand,  and  to  be  fwern  they  do  no  falfity  in  their  of- 
fice, and  to  take  for  their  labour  reafonably,  according  to 
the  ordinance  of  the  barons. 

Stat.  5  Rich.  II.  cap.  14.    The  accounts  of  nichil  in  the  Ex- 
chequer fhall  be  altogether  put  away;  or,   if  any  fuch  ought 
there    to    abide,    the    accountants,     immediately    after    oath 
made,  fhall  be  examined  by  the  barons,  if  they  ought  to  an- 
fwer the  king  of  any  thing  in  that  behalf;  and,  if  it  be  found 
bv  their  oath  they  ought  not,  they  fhall  be  difcharged  to  yield 
other  account  before  any  auditor,  the  king's  right  faved. 
Stat.  5  Rich.  II.  cap.  15.    The  clerk  of  the  pipe  and  remem-   ' 
brancer  fhall  be  fworn  to  fee,  from  term  to  term,  all  the  writs 
of  the  great  feal  or  privy- feal,   fent  to  the  Exchequer  the  fame 
term,  for  the  final  difcharge  of  any  perfon  of  any  demand 
due  in  the  Exchequer;  and  every  of  them  to  whom  it  per- 
taineth  fhall  duly  execute  the  faid  commandments  :    and  the 
faid  two  remembrancers  fhall  be  fworn  to  make  a  fchedule 
every  term  of  all  perfons  difcharged  in  their  offices  by  judg- 
ments, or  in  other  manner,   in  the  fame  term,   of  any  de- 
mands in  the  Exchequer,  containing  the  manner  of  the  dif- 
charges, and  deliver  the  fchedule  to  the  clerk  of  the  pipe  the 
fame  term,   for  him  to  difcharge  the  parties  thereof  in  the 
great  roll.     The  clerk  of  the  pipe  fhall  alio  be  fworn  from 
term  to  term  to  require  the  fame  fchedules,    and  difcharge  the 
parties  as  aforefaid.     In  like  manner  fhall  the  clerk  of  the  pipe 
caufe  to  be  certified  in  writing  to  the  remembrancers  all  dif- 
charges in  his  office,  that  a  man  difcharged  in  one  place  may 
be  difcharged  in  all. 

Stat.  5  Rich.  II.  cap.  16.  Though  many  times  perfons  have 
had  livery  of  their  lands  out  of  the  king's  hands,  by  judgment 
in  the  King's-Bench,  or  elfewhere,  and  have  after  procured 
the  tenor  of  the  records  to  be  fent  by  mittimus  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  difcharge  them  of  the  accounts  for  them  :  the  of- 
ficers would  not  difcharge  them  'till  the  records  and  proceffes 
were  newly  entered  in  the  Exchequer,  and  new  judgment 
there  a°-ain  given  :  it  is  ordained  that,  after  fuch  record,  or 
tenor  of  the  fame,  fhall  come  into  the  Exchequer,  the  re- 
membrancer, in  whole  office  fuch  accounts  fhall  be  demanded, 
fhall  caufe  the  fuit  to  ceafe  by  words  to  be  entered  upon  the 
endorfement  of  the  writ,  concerning  the  tenor  of  it,  without 
making  new  procefs. 

Stat.  5  Rich.  II.  cap.  17.  Nothing  fhall  be  given  to  the 
clerk  for  making  a  commiffion  in  the  Exchequer,  above  2  s. 
nor  for  the  record  of  a  nifi  prius  with  the  writ,  but  2  s.  only. 
Stat.  13  Rich.  II.  ftat.  1.  cap.  14.  No  recognizance  nor  bond 
of  the  double  (for  the  king's  debts  and  farms)  fhall  be  taken 
in  the  Exchequer,  provided  the  king  have  fufficient  furety  for 
his  duty. 

Stat.  1  Rich.  III.  cap.  14.  §.2.  If  any  difme  be  granted  by 
either  province  of  the  clerrr ,  if  the  collectors  come  by  pro- 
cefs before  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  enter  in  their 
account,  they  fhall  not  be  bound  to  anfwer  bills  there  put 
againft  them,  but  only  touching  the  account. 
Sect.  3.  Provided  that  the  accountant  take  no  privilege  of  the 
Exchequer  by  reafon  of  the  account. 

Stat.  1  Jac.  I.  cap.  2.  §.  2.  All  iffues  loft,  which,  by  in- 
tent of  the  late  queen  Elizabeth's  privy-feal,  and  the  orders 
hereunto  annexed,  ought  to  be  difcharged,  fhall  be  difcharged. 
Sect.  3.  If  the  lord  treafurer's  remembrancer,  or  his  clerks, 
ihall  award  any  procefs,  exa£t  any  pleading,  or  take  any  fees, 
or  demean  themfelvcs  contrary  to  their  faid  orders,  the  per- 
fons fo  offending,  or,  if  unable,  the  lord  treafurer's  remem- 
brancer, fhall  forfeit  20  1.  the  one  moiety  to  his  majefty, 
and  the  other  to  the  party  grieved,  to  be  fued  for,  within  two 
years  of  the  offence  somniitted,  in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts 
at  Weftminfter. 
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Orders  by  Sir  William  Cecil,   baron  of  Bui 

furer  of  England  ;    Sir  Walter  Mildmay,    chanCelJ 
vice-treafurer  of  the  Exchequer  ;    Sir  Edward  Saunders 
lord  chief  baron  of  the  faid  court ;    and  other  the  ' 
of  the  fame;    calling    unto   them  Gilbert  Gerrard, 
attorney-general,    and  Thomas  Bromley,  Efq;   fo!.. 
general  to  her  majefty,  and  made  15  Junii,  anno  J. 
x573- 
I.  No  procefs  ad  faciend'  fidelitatem,  nor  any  writ  of  fcire 
facias,  capias,  or  diftrefs,  from  the  fines  cftrcaicd  out  of  the 
Common-Pleas,  fhall  iffue  out  of  the  treafurer's  rememt 
office,    upon    any  fuppofal,    upon    pain    by   former 
limited,  and  by  the  orders  of  the  faid  court,    but  u> 
grounds  ;  and  the  fame  fhall  be  vouched  in  the  pfoceii 
cording  to  the  book,  term,  year,  roll,  and  record  I      , 
it  may  be  certainly  found.     And  if,  by  any  known  rt< 
maining  in  that  office,  it  may  appear  the  fame  tcnu: 
been  traverfed,    then  the  proceffes  to  be  difcharged    I 
traverfe  without  pleading.     3.  Where  the  fnft  tenant 
fuch  writ  from  the  faid  original,   or  fuch  inrollment  is  re- 
turned by  the  fheriff  mort  or  nihil  habet,  then  fhall  go  out 
according  to  the  antient  courfe  of   the  court  a  difti  in"--taj 
nent,    againft  the  tenants  of  the  fame  lands  to  the  fheruf 
to  do  their  fervice  due  to  the  king,   and  to  fhew  their  entry 
into  the  fame,  who  returning  the  name  of  the  tenant  of  the 
lands  in  the  writ,  there  fliall  go  procefs  every  term  againft 
the  new  tenants  to  do  their  fervice  and  fhew  their  entry  ^  and 
they  to  lofe  iffues  thereupon,  'till  they  come  in  and  make  their 
fine  for  refpect  of  fealty,  or  do  their  fealty  according  to  the 
courfe  of  the  Exchequer.     6.  Where  any'  writ  of  reverfion 
fhall  be  made  upon  any  record  for  lands,  wherein  the  prince 
is  in  reverfion,    if  it  appear   by  fufficient  matter  of  iccord 
within  the  court,  that  the  grant  or  record  whereupon  the  writ 
of  reverfion  is  made,  is  determined,  the  party,  upon  fhewirri 
forth  fuch  record,    fhail    be    difcharged    without    pleading! 
8.  The  iffue  loft  by  her  majefty's  fubjects,  which   her  hio-fi- 
nefs  hath  appointed  by  privy-feal  to  be  difcharged,  be  as  tol- 
loweth,  viz.  all  iffues  loft  upon  any  that  are  returned  tenants 
of  lands,    which  they  have  not,    fhail  be   now  difcharged 
though  they  have  other  lands  within  the  fhire.     All  iffues  loft 
upDii  any  heir  within  age,  fhall  be  difcharged.     All  iffi 
upon  lands  in  the  queen's  hands,  by  extent  or  other  will. 
be  difcharged.     All  iffues  loft  upon  farmers  and  ter.ants  of  any 
ands  for  life,  years,  or  at  will,  fhall  be  difcharged.     All  iffues 

^ell  by  untrue  returns  and 
—  jriils,   may  be  difch; 
moderated,    cr  otherwife  ordered,    as   the   court  fhal]  think 
meet.     All  iffues  loft  by  any  perfon  returned  in  any  jury  in 
the  Exchequer,  or  in  any  attaint  or  jury  before  the  juftices  of 
affize,  which,  at  the  time  of  their  appearance  appointed,  were 
beyond  fea  in  her  majefty's  fervice,  or  by  fpecial  licence  in. 
writing,  or  were  in  prifon,  or  in  ordinary  of  her  majefty's 
chamber  or  houfhold,  and  bound  to  perfonai  attendance,  there 
fliall  be  difcharged.     The  treafurer's  remembrancer  fhall  pay 
every  fubject's  charge,  as  by  the  court  of  Exchequer  fliall  be 
fet,  that  fhall  be  vexed  by  any  writ  upon  a  fuppofal,   and  not 
upon  juft  ground  vouched,  as  before  declared. 
Sect.  4.     If  thought  fit,  for  the  knowlege  and  prefervatiOh  of 
the  crown's  tenures,    and  fo  ordered  in  court,  that  procefs 
fhould  iffue  againft  any,    the  treafurer's  remembrancer  may 
iflue  procefs,  without  incurring  the  penalties  of  this  a<t  •   in 
which  cafe,   no  fuch  tenure  appearing,  the  party  fhall  be  dif- 
miffed  without  pleading  or  fees. 

Stat.    1  Will  and  Mary,  ftat.  2.  cap.  1.  feci.  52.     Any  col- 
lector keeping  in  hands  money  by  him  collected,  longer  than 
is  directed,  or  paying  any  part  to  others  than  the  receiver- 
general,  or  his  deputy,  forfeits  5].   and  any  head  collector 
keeping  money  paid  him  by  any  collector,   by  virtue  of  this 
ait,  longer  than  directed,  or  paying  it  to  ether  than  the  re- 
ceiver-general or  deputy,  forfeits  20 1.  and  any  receiver-ge- 
neral or  deputy  paying  fuch  monies  to  any  (other  than  the 
receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  within  times  limited  by 
this  act)  or  by  any  warrant  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  trca- 
fury,  or  upon  any  tally  of  pro  or  of  anticipation,   or  other 
way,   whereby  to  divert  payment  into  the  receipt  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, for  every  offence  of  himfelf  or  deputy,  forfeits  500]. 
to  him  who  fues  in  any  court  of  record. 
Sect.  53.     The  commiffioners  of  the  treafury  fhall  not  direct 
warrants  to  any  of  the  faid  collectors,  &c.   for  payment  of 
any  monies  hereby  given,   to  any  perfons  other  than  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  Exchequer,   nor  direct  any  warrant  to  the  offi- 
cer for  ftriking  any  tally  of  pro  or  anticipation,  nor  do  any 
other  thing  to  divert  payment  into  the  Exchequer;  nor  fhall 
officers    of   the    Exchequer    ftrike,    direct,    or    record    the 
ftriking  fuch  tallies,   on  any  account  whatfoevcr ;    nor  fhall 
any  teller  throw  down  any  bill,   whereby  to  charge  himfelf 
with  any  of  the  faid  monies,    'till  he  have  actually  received 
the  fame. 

Sect.  54.  The  officers  of  the  receipt  of  Exchequer  fhall 
keep  the  fum  hereby  appropriated,  and  the  account  of  it, 
difiii.Ct  from  all  other  monies  and  accounts  ;  and  the  com- 
miffioners of  the  treafury  fhall  not  fign  any  warrant  or  or- 
der, or  do  any  other  thing  for  the  iffuing  of  any  part  of  the 
faid  fum,  other  than  as  aforsfaid  ;  nor  fhall  the  auditor  of  the 

receipt 
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receipt  draw  any  order  for  ifluing  any  part  ot-hcr  than  as  afore- 
faid ;  nor  direct,  or  the  clerk  of  the  pells  record,  or  any  teller 
make- payment  of,  any  of  the  (aid  monies,  by  warrant,  order, 
or  other  way  whatfoever,  other  than  for  the  ufes  aforefaid,  and 
to  be  fo  mi  ntioned  in  Inch  warrant  or  or 
Sect.  57.  Any  of  the  officers  appointed  by  this  act,  receiving 
the  (aid  fum,  or  part,  and  afterwards  mi fap plying  the  fame 
by  virtue  of  any  w  it  1  the  commiffioners  of  the  trea- 

fury,  or  other  lupcrior  officers,  (hill  forfeit  the  like  fum  I'o 
misapplied,  recoverable  in  any  court  of  record,  one  moiety  to 
the  informer,   the  other  to  the  poor. 

Si  £r.  58.   Any  officer  ol  I  [uer,  offending  againft  this 

law,  forfeit:,  his  office,  and  is  difabled  to  hold  the;  fame  or  any 
other. 

S  -ct.  59.  No  ftay  of  profecution  upon  any  command,  war- 
rant, or  order,  by  non  vult  profequi,  fhall  be  allowed  by  any 
court  in  any  fuit  for  recovery  of  the  penalties  by  this  act 
inflicted. 

Thefe  directions  are  revived  by  feveral  fubfequent  acts,  parti- 
cularly 12  Will.  III.  can.  11.  feet.  27.  and  applied  to  the  mo- 
nies thereby  appropriated,  and  made  perpetual  by  1  Geo.  1. 
cap.  12.  and  alio  by  9  Will.  111.  cap.  44. 
Stat,  i-i  and  9  Will.  II!.  cap.  28.  feet.  1.  Wb.cn  money  is 
brought  into  t  •  heqncr,  the  teller,  the  of- 

ficers  of  the  tally-court  atten  II  receive  and  weigh 

the  fame,  and  making  en  ry  thereof  (hall  throw  down  bills 
writtrn  on  parchment  and  ligncd,  into  the  tally-court,  where- 
by a  tally  tnav  be  duly  levied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
payment;  and  fuch  teller,  hi,  clerk,  or  fubftitute,  fhall  not 
for  fuch  money  give  a  note,  importing  a  depolitum,  or  other 
private  note  or  fecurity,   to  prevent  the  d  ng  thereof 

in  the  Exchequer,  who  lhall  of- 

fend again  ft  this  act,  (hail  forfeit  his  office,  and  be  difabled  to 
ferve  the  kin  ;  in  any  office,   and  forfeit  double  dan: 
kin  ,  .  1  I      ■     ,  ■   ifiend- 

■  ivate   noti  the    due 

I,  forfeits  double  the  fum  tor  which  the 
no:  1  n  ;   one  mi  ■  te  other  to  the 

informer,  and  from  their  receipt. 

t.  2.     No  teller  to  charge  himfelf  by  bill  witii 
any  money  in  the  '  ,    but  when   the  officers   of  the 

fent  ;   nor  fhall  any  teller,   or  his  fub- 
ftitute, throw  down  into  the  faid  court  any  lull,    purporting 
the  receiving  any  mom  v,  unlefs  fuch  teller  or  his  1 
actually  received  the  fame  ;  except  levied 

by  warrant  of  the  commiffioni  rs  of  the  treafury  or  treafurer 
of  the  Exchequer;  or  where  the  perfon  for  whom  any  tally 
fhall  be  levied,  fhall  on  the  fame  day  give  a  difcharge  ac- 
cording to  the  comic  of  the  Exchequer,  upon  Come  order  or 
debenture  for  the  money  ;  on  pain  of  incurring  the  like  for- 
feit'- c  and  disability  as  before-mentioned,  and  for- 
feiting double  the  fum  fo  unduly  charged  ;  one  moiety  to  the 
kinu;,  the  other  to  the  informer,  and  for  clerks  and  fubftitutcs 
the  like  pen  dty  as  aforefaid. 

.  t.  3.  No  telW,  his  clerk,  or  fubftitute,  after  the  bills 
thrown  down  into  the  tally-court,  fhall  lend,  pay,  or  depart 
with,   fuch  money  out  ol  ,  without  an  order  or  dc- 

benture  for  the  fame,  made  by  the  auditor,  and  recorded  by 
rhe  clerk  of  the  pells,  and  taking  a  receipt  to  difcharge  the  king 
according  to  anticnt  courfe,  under  like  penalties,  as  for  unduly 
charging  any  money  not  received. 

Sect.  4.  Chamberlains  or  their  deputies,  and  other  officers, 
clerks  and  deputies  of  the  tally-court,  firall  daily,  except 
Sundays  and  holidays,  conftantly  attend,  from  eiirht  of  the 
clock  to  one  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  and  from  nine 
to  one  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day  yearly,  unlefs  fick,  or 
have  leave  from  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury  or  under- 
trcafurer  of  the  Exchequer  ;  in  which  cafe  their  room  fhall  be 
fufficiently  fupplied  as  accuftomed,  on  pain  to  anfwer  the 
king,  or  party  fuffering  by  fuch  abfence,  double  damages  and 
full  cofts.  And  the  auditors  of  receipt,  writer  of  tallies, 
clerks  of  the  pells,  the  four  tellers,  and  other  officers,  fcall 
by  themfelves  or  deputies  attend,  under  like  penalties. 
Sect.  5.  The  firft  clerk  in  the  auditor  of  receipt's  office,  clerk 
of  the  pells,  and  four  tellers,  fhall  be  fvvorn  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  all  matters  of  their  offices,  the  oath  to  be  ten- 
dered by  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury,  or  under-treafurer 
of  the  Exchequer,  or  by  the  barons  or  any  of  them. 
Sect.  6.  None  of  the  monies  in  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer 
fhall  be  thence  iffued,  but  rn  purfuance  of  fome  grant  under 
the  great  feal,  or  under  the  privy  feal,  or  purfuant  to  fome 
act  of  parliament. 

Seel.  7.  Tables  fhall  be  fet  at  the  door  of  the  auditor  of  the 
receipt,  fhewing  how  far  the  officers  there  have  proceeded  in 
the  repayment  of  loans  on  the  credit  of  revenues,  and  how 
far  the  monies,  paid  in  by  the  receivers,  extend  to  difcharge 
principal  and  intereft  upon  the  faid  taxes,  fee. 
Sect.  8.  The  auditor  of  the  receipt  fhall  (for  his  lawful  fees) 
enter  all  letters  patent  and  privy  feats,  for  ifluing  the  king's 
treafure,  and  fhall  draw  orders  or  make  the  debentures  for 
ifluing  thereof,  as  required  by  the  treafury  or  treafurer  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  fhall  keep  entries  thereof,  and  weekly  take 
the  tellers  accounts,  and  make  certificate  to  the  treafury  of 
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all  receipts,  iffucs,  and  remains,  of  the  king's  money  there, 
and  make  out  the  impreft  certificates,  am!  tranfmit  the  ordi- 
nary knpreft-rolls  half  yearly  to  the  remembrancer ;  an 
half  yearly,  at  Eafter  and  Mich*  lifmit  to  the  trea- 

fury the  declaration  of  the  recap  ,   and  rcn; 

the  Exchequer,   as  hath  been  antiently  accuitcnncd.      A 
clerk  of  the  pells  fhall   (for  his  lawful  fees)    enroll  all 
patent  and  privy  fcals  for  ifluing  the  king's  treaiurc,  and  en- 
ter all  receipts  and  iffucs  at  the  Exchequer,  and  t 
tare  weekly  accounts,  and  certify  to  the  treafury,  h 

1  and  remains  of  the  king'.-,  money  tfa 
the  impreft-certifkates  i-rolh/,  and  tranfmit  to  the 

treafury,  half  yearly,  d  clarations  of  the  receipts, 
remains,  within  the  hair  year,   and   fhall  in  all   mat; 
ferve  the  antient  method.      And  the  faid  office,'.,   theii 

•I  clerks,  (hall   be  anfwerable  for  ill 
well  to  the  king,   as  to  any  perfoa  who  may  luiicr  by  any 
1 

,.  All  penalties  by  this  act  fhall  be  recovered  in  any  of 
the  king's  courts  of  record. 

I  I.    This  act  not  to  lefSea  t'.    lawful  powei 
commiffioners  of  the  treafury  or  treafurer  ought  to  h 
their    p!ai  1 

Sect.   11.     1  not  to  alter  any  method  of 

payments  by  bills  of  credit   in   the  Exchequer,    alio.. 
parliament. 

ia.  All  the  money  in  the  receipt  fhall  be  kept  in  chefts 
1  1   and    Key.,    the    tellers   to  keep  one,    the 

clerk  of  the  pells  one,  and  the  other  lhall  be  kept  by  the 
cldeft  ot  the  two  deputy  chambeilains  ;  and  no  orders,  Sec. 
fhall  be  paid  the  fame  day  they  are  fent  up  from  the  auditor's 

)  the  clerk  of  the  pells  (except  for  the  navy,  ordnance, 
forces,  or  for  monies  regiftcred)  ;   and  the  clerk  of  th 

puty  chamberlains  fhall,  every  morning,  except  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  cauie  the  chefts  to  be  opened  in  their  pre- 
fence,  and  fo  much  money  taken  out  and  left  with  the  tellers, 
as  will  fatisfy  the  orders  ready  to  be  fatisfied,  and  the  reft  to 
be  leek  .    1  all  the  money  received 

1  .cent  what  fhall  be  paid  away)  to  be  firft  v. 

in  the  bags,   a  ticket  of  the  Contents  put  into  each  bag,   and 

red  in  the  cherts.      And,   if  monies  in  the  cheih°be  di- 

1  I    :  for  the  nary,  a  10  that  pay- 

nstrft  not  be  defer      ,  .  lerk  of  the  pells  and  deputy 

.  fhall   go  up  to   the   tellers  offices   and   fee  the 

1  for  that  money,  and  the  public  fcrvice  difpatch- 

cd,    and   the  chefts   fecured  again  ;    and,  when  the  clerk  of 

the  pells  cannot  attend,   I  .  keep  the  keys  of 

,  the  deputy  chamberlain  cannot  attend,  his  keys 

fhall  be  kept  by  his  fellow  ;  and  no  money  fh-..ll  be  taken  out 

of  the  chefts,    but  in  the  prcfence  of  the  teller,  the  clerk  of 

the  pells,   and  deputy  chamberlain  ;  cr,  if  fick  or  abfent,  of 

clerks,  as  aforementioned. 
Sect.  13.    The  auditor  of  the  receipt,  or  his  chief  clerk,  fhall, 
at  taafl  once  in  28  days,  vifit  every  teller's  cafii,   and  by  num- 
bering the  bags,  opening  fome  of  them,  and,  if  he  thinks  fir, 
by  weighing  or  telling  the  money,  fee  that  the  tellers  have 
the  remains  wherewith  he  charges  them  ,   and,  at  leaft  once 
in  three  months,    he  fhall  examine  the  tellers  vouchers  for 
the  payments  he  allows  them  in  his  weekly  certificate. 
Stat.    12  Geo.  I.  cap.  12.  kc\.  19..    The  commiffioners  of  the 
treafury  fhall  caufe  to  be  prepared  Exchequer-bills,   not  ex- 
ceed.1  ig  in  the  whole  500,00c  1.  fterling. 
Sect.  20.   The  faid  bills  fhall  bear  an  intereft  of  2d.  percent, 
per  diem,   payable  to  the  bearers  ;    but   the  intereft  fhall  be 
(aved  on  fuch  of  the  bills  as  fhall  at  any  time  be  in  the  receipt 
©f  the  Exchequer,  or  the  hands  of  any  receivers  or  cc d 
of  taxes. 

Sect.  21.     The  bills  fhall  be  numlcrcd  arithmetically,   and 
regiftcred  accordingly,  fo  that  the  principal  fums  may  be  paid 
oft"  in  courfe;  and   the  intereft  fhall  be  payable  every  three 
months,  and  on  every  bill  be  indorfed  the  fum,   after 
the  principal  to  be  contained  therein  fhall  be  paid  in  courfe ; 
and  the  bills  marked  with  fuch  cheques  or  counterfoils  as  the 
treafury  fhall  direct  ;  and  the  perfon  who  is  to  have  the  pav- 
ing oft'  the  bills  fhall  have  one  part  of  the  cheques,  &c.   a:.i 
the  contractors  for  circulating  the  bills  the  other  ; 
parts  of  the  cheques,  Sec.   fhall  be  delivered  back  into  the 
Exchequer,  when  the  bills  fhall  be  cancelled. 
Sect.  22.    Thefe  bills  fhall  be  placed  as  cafh  in  the 
offices,  and  the  tellers  be  chargeable  with  the  proportion  or 
them. 

Sect.  23.  Thefe  bills  fhall  be  current  in  like  manner,  and 
fubiect  to  fuch  rules  as  are  prefcribed  by  the  land-tax  act  con- 
cerning the  Exchequer-bills  thereby  authorized,  and  all  the 
claufes  relating  to  the  currency,  exchanging,  Sec.  of  thefe 
bills,  fhall  be  conftrued  to  extend,  as  well  to  the  Exchequer- 
bills  to  be  made  forth  by  this  act,  as  to  the  bills  made  forth 
in  purfuance  of  the  faid  act ;  the  faid  claufes  being  the  fame 
as  in  ftat.  11  Geo.  II.  cap.  1. 

Sect.  24.  All  thefe  bills  fhall  be  charged  on  the  monies  that 
fhall  arife  by  the  duties  hereby  charged  on  the  retailers  of  beer 
and  ale  ;  and  be  iflued  towards  taking  in,  circulating,  and 
difcharging  thefe  bttlsj  as  the  treafury  lhall  think  fit. 

Sect. 
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Sect.  25.  Every  year,  during  the  continuance  of  thefe  bills, 
die  treafury  Hull  on  Michaelmas-day,  or  within  20  days  after, 
caufe  a  true  account  to  be  taken  of  all  the  monies  that  fhall 
in  the  preceding  year  have  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  on 
account  of  the  faid  duties  or  coinpofitions  upon  retailers  of 
beer  and  ale,  and  how  much  thereof  will  be  neceffary  for  the 
intereft  on  the  faid  bills,  and  for  the  charges  of  circulating  ; 
4iid,  if  any  furplus  remains,  it  fhall  be  applied  towards  paying 
oft'  the  principal. 

Seel:.  26.  In  cafe,  on  any  fuch  feaft-day,  the  money  arifen 
in  the  preceding  year  fhall  not  be  fufficient  to  dilcharge  fuch 
intereft  or  charges,  fuch  deficiency  fhall  be  made  good  out  of 
the  firlt  lupplies  to  be  granted  in  parliament ;  and,  if  fuch 
iupply  be  not  granted  within  fix  months,  the  fame  fhall  be 
made  good  out  of  the  finking  fund. 

Sect.  27.  What  monies  fhall  be  iffued  out  of  the  finking  fund, 
ihall  be  replaced  out  of  the  firft  aids  to  be  granted  in  par- 
liament. 

Stat.  7  Geo.  II.  cap.  6.  feet.  2.  There  fhall  be  kept  in  the 
office  of  the  auditor  of  the  receipt  a  regifter,  to  enter  all  the 
money  payable  upon  this  act,  for  granting  the  duties  upon 
fait,  &c  and  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfons  to  lend  his 
majeffy,  upon  the  credit  of  the  faid  duties,  fums  of  money 
not  exceeding  in  the  whole  one  million  ;  with  intereft  not 
exceeding  4  per  cent,  fo  as  fuch  loans  be  allowed  by  three 
commiffioners  of  the  treafury,  the  intereft  to  be  paid  every 
three  months,  and  the  monies  lent  not  affeffed  in  any  tax. 
And  every  fuch  lender  fhall  have  a  tally  of  loan,  and  an  or- 
der for  repayment ;  fuch  orders  to  be  regiftered,  and  all  per- 
fons paid  in  courfe.  And  no  fee  demanded  for  the  fame,  on 
pain  of  treble  damages  to  the  party  grieved,  with  cofts ;  or, 
if  the  officer  himfelf  take  or  demand  any  fee,  then  to  forfeit 
his  place  alfo.  And,  if  any  undue  preference  be  made  in  re- 
giftry  or  pavment,  the  party  offending  fhall  be  liable  to  pay 
the  value  cf  the  debt  with  cofts,  and  be  forejudged  of  his  of- 
fice. And  if  fuch  preference  be  unduly  made  by  any  deputy 
or  clerk,  without  privity  of  his  mafter,  he  fhall  be  liable  to 
the  action,  and  ever  incapable  of  his  place.  And  in  cafe  the 
auditor  fhall  not  direct,  or  the  clerk  of  the  pells  record,  or 
tellers  make  payment  as  directed,  to  forfeit  as  aforefaid,  the 
penalties  to  be  recovered  in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts. 
Sedt.  3.  If  feveral  tallies  or  orders  bear  date,  or  be  brought 
the  fame  day  to  the  auditor,  it  fhall  be  no  undue  preference 
which  of  thofe  be  entered  firft,  fo  he  enters  them  all  the 
fame  day  ;  alfo  it  fhall  not  be  any  undue  preference,  if  the 
auditor  direct,  &c.  and  the  tellers  pay,  fubfequent  orders  of 
perfons  that  demand  their  money,  fo  as  there  be  money  re- 
served to  fatisfy  precedent  orders,  intereft  being  to  ceafe  from 
the  time  the  money  is  fo  referved. 

-Sect.  4.  All  perfons  to  whom  money  fhall  be  due  for  loans  by 
this  act,  by  affignment  indorfed  on  their  order,  may  affign 
fuch  order,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  being  notified  in  the 
office  of  the  auditor,  and  an  entry  made  in  the  regiftry 
(which  the  officers  fhall  without  fee  make)  fhall  intitle  fuch 
affignee,  and  fo  toties  quoties. 

Sect.   5.     The  commiffioners  of  the  treafury  may  raife  the 
faid  fum  of  one  million,  or  any  part  thereof,   by  Exchequer- 
bills,  with  like  powers  and  directions,  as  in  i2Geo.  I.  cap.  12. 
Stat.   8  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.   feci.  4.     It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any 
perfons  to  lend  to  his  majefty  fums  not  exceeding  500,0001. 
upon  credit  of  the  duties  upon  fait  by  this  act  continued,  upon 
orders  of  loan,  to  be  made  out,  as  in  7  Geo.  H.  cap.  6. 
Stat.    10  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  feci:.  13.     It  fhall  be  lawful  to  any 
perfons  to  lend  to  his  majefty,  at  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer, 
fums  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  500,0001.  at  3  per  cent,   to 
be  fecured  by  orders  of  loan  or  Exchequer-bills,  upon  the 
duties  upon  fweets  granted  by  this  act,  as  in  7  Geo.  II.  cap.  6. 
Stat.   11  Geo.  II.  cap.  17.  feci:.  13.     It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any 
perfons  to  lend  to  his  majefty,  at  the  receipt,  &c.   upon  cre- 
dit of  the  duties  upon  malt,  &c.  by  this  act  granted,   fums 
not  exceeding  750,0001.  at  3  per  cent,  to  be  fecured  by  or- 
ders of  loan  or  Exchequer-bills,  as  in  7  Geo.  II.  cap.  6. 
Se£t.  31.    The  faid  Exchequer-bills  fhall  be  current  to  ail  re- 
ceivers and  collectors  of  the  cuftoms,  excife,  or  any  revenue, 
and  at  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  fuch  bill  as  fhall  be 
received  at  the  Exchequer,  fhall  be  locked  up  as  cafh  ;    and 
all  receivers  and  collectors  of  the  revenue  fhall,  out  of  any 
money  in  their  hands,  pay  fuch  of  the  fame  bills,  as  fhall  be 
brought  to  them  ;  and,  in  cafe  any  fuch  receiver  or  collector 
neglect  to  exchange  fuch  bills  for  money  by  the  fpace  of  24 
hours,  the  perfon  demanding  it  may  bring  an  action  of  debt, 
or  on  the  cafe,  for -monies  due  upon  fuch  bills,  againft  fuch 
receiver  or  collector,  having  money  in  his  hands  ;    in  which 
adtion   the  plaintiff  may  declare,  that  fuch  receiver  or  col- 
lector is  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  in  the  money  demanded  upon 
every  fuch  bill,  according  to  the  form  of  the  ftatute,    and 
hath  not  paid  the  fame,  and  the  plaintiff  fhall  deliver  up  fuch 
bills  to  the  defendant. 

Sect.  32.     As  any  of  the  bills  fhall  be  paid  or  lent  into  the 
Exchequer,  the  officers  there  fhall  caufe  tallies  to.be  levied 
and  delivered  to  the  payers  or  lenders,   as. if  they  had  made 
fuch  payments  or  loans  in  fpecie. 
Sect.  33.   The  intereft  due  on  any  of  the  bills  fhall  be  allowed 


to  all  perfons  paying  the  fame  to  any  receiver  or  collet 
the  days  whereon  fuch  bills  lhall  be  fo  paid. 
Sect.  34.    Provided  no  intereft  be  paid  on  any  fuch  bills  while 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  any  receivers  or  collectors,  or  any 
teller  of  the  Exchequer. 

Sect.  35.  Whofo  fhall  pay  any  fuch  bills  to  any  receiver-*  or 
collectors,  or  into  the  Exchequer,  fhall,  at  the  time  of  fuch 
payment,  &c.  on  each  bill  put  their  names,  and  write  there- 
on, in  words  at  length,  the  day  of  the  month  and  year,  in 
which  they  fo  paid,  lent,  or  exchanged,  fuch  bills  ;  all  which 
the  faid  receivers  and  collectors,  and  alfo  the  tellers,  are  to 
fee  done. 

Sect.  36.  The  bills  may  be  re-ifTued,  and  the  teller  from  whofe 
office  fuch  bills  fhall  be  re-ifTued,  fhall  indorfe  on  them,  in 
Words  at  length,  the  day  of  the  month  and  year  in  which 
they  were  fo  re-ifTued,  and  alfo  on  what  account  laft  received 
into  the  Exchequer,  and  fign  the  fame,  from  which  time  the 
intereft  of  fuch  bills  revive. 

Sect.  37.  The  fame  bills  fhall  be  forc-ifTued  for  the  principal 
money  contained  in  them,  and  for  the  intereft  due  on  them, 
and  allowed  by  the  teller  when  fuch  bills  were  laft  paid  into 
the  Exchequer. 

Sect.  38.  Every  receiver-general  of  the  revenues  fhall  keep 
books  of  account  of  all  monies  by  him  received,  and  enter 
the  fums  in  them,  with  the  names  of  the  collectors  from 
whom  received,  hnw  much  in  money,  and  how  much  in 
Exchequer-bills,  and  what  Exchequer-bills  fhall  have  been 
exchanged  by  fuch  receiver-general  purfuant  to  this  act,  to 
which  account  every  perfon  concerned  fhall  have  free  accefs 
without  fee;  and  the  faid  accounts  fhall  lie  open  at  one  cer- 
tain place  within  the  limits  of  his  receipt ;  and  fuch  receiver 
neglecting  to  keep  fuch  books,  or  enter  any  money  by  him 
received  and  paid  by  the  fpace  of  three  days,  or  refufing  any 
perfon  concerned  to  infpect  them,  forfeits  iool.  to  any  who 
fhall  fue  for  the  fame  in  any  court  of  record. 
Sect.  39.  In  cafe  any  of  the  Exchequer-bills  aforefaid  be  filled 
up  by  the  indorfement,  or  by  accident  be  defaced,  the  com- 
miffioners of  the  treafury  may  caufe  new  bills  to  be  made 
forth  at  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  in  lieu  of  fuch  bills 
filled  up  or  defaced  ;  and  fuch  bills  to  bear  the  fame  numbers, 
dates,  and  principal  fums,  and  carry  the  like  intereft  as  the 
bills  cancelled. 

Sect.  40.  Commiflioners  of  the  treafury  may  caufe  Exche- 
quer-bills for  large  fums,  not  exceeding  5000 1.  each,  to  be 
made  forth  and  placed  as  cafh  in  the  receipt,  in  lieu  of  the 
like  value  of  the  principal  contained  in  bills  made  forth  for 
leffer  fums. 

Sect.  41.  Any  perfon  forging  any  Exchequer-bill  made  forth 
by  virtue  of  this  act,  before  the  fame  be  paid  off  and  can- 
celled, or  any  indorfement  thereupon,  or  tender  in  payment 
any  fuch  forged  bill,  or  any  Exchequer-bill,  with  fuch  coun- 
terfeit indorfement,  or  demanding  money  for  fuch  bill,  know- 
ing the  bill  or  the  indorfement  to  be  forged,  and  with  intent 
to  defraud  his  majefty  or  any  other  perlon  ;  fuch  perfon  fo 
offending,  being  thereof  convidted,  ln^ij  be  adjudged  a  felon 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

There  are  alfo  other  directions  relating  to  the  application  of 
the  duties,  as  in  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  12. 

Thefe  are  the  ufual  directions  which  are  repeated  or  referred 
to  in  all  acts  of  parliament  directing  the  iffuing  of  Exche- 
quer-bills. 

Stat.  11  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  feet.  130.  Any  perfons  may  lend 
his  majefty  fums  not  exceeding  one  million,  upon  credit  of 
the  land-tax  granted  by  this  act  for  the  year  1738,  to  be  fe- 
cured, as  in  11  Geo.  II.  cap.  1. 

Stat.  11  Geo.  II.  cap.  27.  feet.  2.  Any  perfons  may  advance, 
into  the  receipt  of  his  majefty's  Exchequer,  fums  not  ex- 
ceeding 500,0001.  for  purchafing  annuities  at  3  per  cent, 
charged  upon  the  finking  fund  'till  redemption  by  parliament; 
or  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury  may  raife  the  money,  or 
any  part  of  it,  by  iffuing  Exchequer-bills,  with  the  ufual 
directions. 

Remarks. 
From  this  fketch  of  the  ftatutes,  in  relation  to  the  conftitution 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  following  particulars  are  obfervable. 
That  the  Exchequer  is  the  great  check  upon  all  the  other 
offices,  which  relate  to  the  public  revenue;  that  all  the  re- 
ceipts and  payments,  which  pafs  through  the  various  channels 
of  the  revenue,  ultimately  terminate  here,  and  the  monies  are 
iffued  from  hence,  and  applied  to  the  feveral  articles,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  to  which  they  are  appropriated  by  the  au- 
thority of  parliament. 

That  fo  various  and  fo  ftrict  are  the  checks,  upon  each/ 
other,  among  the  feveral  officers,  appointed  for  the  manage- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  Exchequer,  that  it  is  fcarce  potfi- 
ble  for  any  frauds  whatever  to  be  carried  on,  without  being 
detected.  At  the  beginning,  indeed,  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  majefty  king  George  II.  the  Exchequer  was  robbed  of 
4191I.  14s..  6d.  which  was  made  good  by  parliament;  but 
this  accident  is  quite  foreign  to  the  confideration  of  the  admi- 
rable conftitution  of  this  office. 

Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  treafury,  J 
in  the  time  of  king  Charles  II.  having  involved  his  royal  }• 

mafter 
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ftiauei    i     great  perplexities,  advifed  the  (hutting  up  the  ex- 
ier;  a  project  of  Inch  extend ve  mifchief,  as  was,  per- 
il ;  r  equalled,' at  1  .ill  exceeded,  till  the  late  flagitious 

the  South-fea  fcherae  in  our  days. 
1  he  ublic  credit  has  been  fo  well  undcrftood 

>     II      >.   imil  nations,  that  to  break  it  has  ever  been 
■  .i   i  ■  iting  up  the  very  foundation  of  a  flate.     With 

recks  and  Ron. .ins,  wh.it  w.ts  more  facred  and  inviolable? 

he  public  faith  did  not  fo  frequently 

in  pe<  uniai  y  p  lyments,  yet  that  does  not  make  any  dif- 

nfequence. 

Anion-    modern  princes   and  dates,  even  with  fomc  of  the 

trary,  nothing  is  more  inviolable  than  public  funds. 

loans  have  l<^ui    formerly  made  to  the  leebl    Rome, 

the  |     p   '■■  i        si  i       are  much  incumbered,   and  he 

r,    confider.ible   fnms  for   intereft  of   money 

rs;  and  though  this  docs,  and  has, 

I  |  aft,  much  cxhaufted  the  apoftolic  chamber,  and  is 

ranee  on  the  fee  of  Rome;   yi  t  no  fop 

(who  in  ■  i  lungs  claim.,  pi  ..    i   to  difpenfe  with  the  law:; 

1   .  :id  man)   would  ever  attempt  a  thin  «  fo  haibarous, 

out  precedent,   in  any  wife  flate,  as  to 

public  faith  :   not  one  of  them  would  ever  attempt 

fo  much  as  to  reduce  the  intereft,  but  by  confent  of  the  cre- 

dil ■  hi.! ei  to  which,  one  Pope,  having  provided  a  great 

fum  of  money,  caul    !    notice   to   be  given,   that  thofe  who 

|i  Is  intereft,  fhould  take  their  principal, 

which  few  would  do,    wlieri    they   found    their  fccur.ty  fo 

re  eafy  to  (hew,  from  hiftory,  what  ill  effects  the  breach 
iblic  faith  has  produced,     rk  nry  the  Thud  of  France, 
bavin  mbly  of  th  ; -.-r.il   at  Blois,  on 

i  the  public  faith,  prevailed  with  the  Duke  of  Guife, 

and  his  adherents,  to  put  themfelves  into  his  power.  His 
own  '.  or    the   ill  advice   of   fome   about  him,  made 

hirii  think  it   his  ihtcrcft   to  break  through  an  obligation   fo 

I  ,    ami,  by  the  death  of  the  duke,  and  others  oi    bis 
party,  to  i.  .  thought,  much  treaTure  and  blood,  and 

become  lafe  and  eafy  on  his  throne.  But  he  loon  had  caufe 
to  repent  of  his  foil)  ;  for,  after  that  action,  no  man  would 
i :  uft  him,  he  never  had  a  quiet  moment,  (hort  and  tur- 
bulent was  tli"  reft  of  his  reign,  and  his  end  tragical.  ■ 
The  in'i.wK'c  ol  his  contemporary,  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain, 
may  come  nearer  our  cafe.  In  his  wars  of  Flanders,  he  had 
been  often  fupplied  with  money  by  the  merchants  cf  Ant- 
werp, to  the  gnat  advantage  of  his  affairs j  but  a  piece  of 
Inch  good  husbandry  cam.-  into  his  head,  as  thinking  that 
thele  tally-jobbin  tntsj  as   they  were  then  called,  of 

Antwerp,  had  got  too  much  by  lending  him  money  ;  thi 
in  he-  profound  wifdom,  lie  thought  it  convenient  to  break 
his  faith  v.  th  them,  in  moderating  their  gains,  (as  the  hilb.n.m 
words  it)  by  which  he  Limed  to  have  laved  forty  or  fifty 
thoul'and  pounds.  But  what  followed?  In  the  next  line  we 
are  told,  that  neither  they,  nor  any  other,  would  truft  him 
any  more;   which,  in   a   few  days,   was   th  of  his 

loling  the  then  great  city  of  Amiens,  and  after,  infinit 

and  mutinies  of  his  irmies,  lor  want  of  pay,  by  which 
hi;  affairs  were  wonderfully  retarded,  and  thofe  of  his  ene- 

much  advanced.     In  fhort,  this  ungenerous  and  im- 
politic action  contributed,  not  a  little,  to  his  kit's  of  many 

ices. 
It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  take  notice,  what  fort  of  men 
have  been  the  moft  ufeful  in  th<  ir  gen<  ration,  and  fhewed  the 
molt  application  and  (kill,  in  fupporting  the  government  at 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  in  giving  credit  to  our  af- 
fairs, and  fupplying  cur  wants  in  all  emergencies  :  we  fhould 
not  forg<t  what  fbvt  of  men,  in  the  city,  and  of  what  prin- 
ciples, were  the  molt  liberal  and  hearty  in  their  loans  to  his 
majefty   upon  every  occafion;   til  all   true  friends  to 

our  trade,  cur  public  credit,  and  our  liberties:  to  the  number 
of  whom  wt  fhould  add  thofe  who  projected  and  wifely 
eftablifhed  th«  I  ank  of  England  ;  a  defign  fo  happy,  and  fo 
feafonable,  that  the  naming  oi'  it  is  fufRcient  to  bring  to  our 
remembrance,  of  what  extraordinary  ufe  it  was  to  the  go- 
vernment in  the  moft  critical  conjuncture:  it  was,  atone 
time,  the  very  prop  of  our  affairs;  and  the  prefent  aid  that 
admirable  corporation  at  prefent  gives  to  the  exchequer, 
fufficiently  evinces,  it's  high  concernment  to  the  public 
credit. 

The  miferable  condition  to  which  this  k'ingdom  was  reduced, 
by  the  dipt  money,  and  the  rile  of  guineas,  at  the  time  we 
are  fpeaking,  no  (lory  can  furnifh  us  with  a  more  difmal  ex- 
ample :  at  this  crifis,  the  enemies  of  our  ellablifhment  thought 
themfelves  certain  of  gaining  their  point;  and  they  judged 
pretty  right;  for,  if  the  currency  of  the  dipt  money,  and  the 
monftrous  bulk  of  guineas,  had  not  been  overcome,  they  had 
been  fure  of  our  necks  under  their  feet. 
When  we  were  under  all  thefe  difficulties;  when  we  wanted 
money  to  pay  the  army  and  navy ;  when  all  trade  was  at  a 
ftand,  and  we  had  not  money  to  go  to  market;  that  admira- 
ble expedient  of  the  Exchequer  Bills  fupplied  our  emer- 
gencies, while  our  filver  was  in  the  mint,  railed  a  new  fpecie 
amongft  us,  and  came  as  feafonable  as  the  manna  in  the  wil- 
Bernefs;  which  demonftrates  of  what  important  utility  to  the 
Vol.  I. 
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(tatc  the  credit  of  the  exchequer  may  be  rendered,  if  it  be 
facredly  and  inviolably  fupported,  and  never  oyer-ftrainedj 
by  ifl'uing  more  of  thele  bills,  than  the  funds  will,  in  a  rea- 
sonable time,  (ink  and  difchargc.  For, 
In  the  raifmg  the  public  fupplies,  a  proper  quantity 
chequer  bills  might  be  every  year  iflued  on  the  land  and  the 
malt  taxes,  at  a  reafonable  intereft,  to  be  funk,  in  courfe, 
by  thi  of  the  tax  on  which  they  were  iflued. 

The  ifluii  :  fuch  exchequer  bills  would  fupply,  in  fome  de- 
gree, the  want  of  money;  and  could  never  occafion  any  run 
on  the  exd  payable  on  demand. 

The  ino  ,  which  arofe,  in  former  times,  from  Iffii 

ing  exchequer  bills,  proceeded  from  the  quantity  bein"  too 
large;  and   tl  ing  a  fund  to  fink  them  in  a  reafon- 

able time. 

People  would  be  glad  to  take  fuch  bills  in  payment;  becaufe 
thereby  they  would  be  enabled  to  make  intereft  of  their  run- 
ning caib< 

Thofe  who  contract  with  the  government,  would  be  glad  to 
agree  to  hatfe  their  payments  in  fuch  bill,;  which  would  keep 
navy  and  victualling  hills  from  being  at  difcount;  and  con- 
fequcntly  the  government  would  buy  their  goods  cheaper, 
than  when  the  contractors  are  at  an  uncertainty  what  they 
(hall  be  paid.  See  the  articles  Funds.  Taxes,  Trade 
EXCISE. 

A  fhort  hiflory  of  excifes  in  this  kingdom. 

I.  Tint  called  the  temporary  excife,  firft  granted  by  an  act, 
12  C.r.  II.  cap.  | 13.  and  by  the  2d.  money-act,  pari,  laft  of 
king  W.  uiui  firft  of  queen  Anne,  continued  to  her  majefty 
during  her  life,  being  151!.  per  barrel,  upon  every  barrel  of 
beer  or  ale,  above  6s.    the  barrel,  and    3d.   per  barrel,   lor 

ry  barrel  of  6s.  or  under,  brewed  for  retail:  i5d.  for 
every  ho  (head,  of  cyder  or  perry,  fold  by  retail :  id.  for 
every  gallon  of  (ti  ,   or  aqua-vit.T,  &c. 

II.  The  hereditary  excite,  granted  at  firft  for  ever,  by  an  act, 
12  Car.  II.   cap.  24.   being  the  very  fame  with  the  former. 

III.  A  new  exc.fe,  granted  at  firff  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  their  heirs  and  CuccefTors,  for  96  years,  from  Janu- 
ary 25,  1692-3,  by  the  fecond  money-act,  W.  and  M. 
pari.  2.  fed.  4.  and  continued  for  15  years  longer,  by  the 
third  money-act,  Anne,  pari.  2.  fdl".  4.  bcing,^  for  every 
band  of  bee:  or  ale,  above  6s.  the  b.irre',  qd.  and  for  every 
barrel  of  6s.  or  under,  3d.  for  c\Liy  hogfhead  of  cyder  or 
perry,    1  s.  3d.  &e. 

'•,  firft  granted  by  the  third  money- 
ad,   W.  and  A'l.  pari.  2.   fell.  5.   until  May  17,    1  j x 3,  and 
by   the   third   money-act,    Anne,   pari.  2.   fed".  1.   continued 
from   thence    for  95  years,   being,  for  beer   or  ale,  the  : 
with  the  laft,   and  cyder  or  Deny  IS.  per  hogfhead,   &c. 

V.  A  third  new  excife,  at  f'nft  granted  forever,  by  the  fifth 
money-act  of  the  fame  feffion  of  W.  and  M.  being  the  very 
fame  with  the  fecond  new  excife.  In  this  excife,  the  price 
of  the  liquor  is  to  be  reckoned  exclufive  of  the  duty. 

VI.  An  excife  upon  fait,  firft  granted  by  the  third  money- 
act,  W.  and  M.  pail.  2.  fell'.  5.  and  continued  for  ever,  by 
the  feventh  money-act,  W.  III.  pari.  I.  fdl".  1.  being  three 
half-pence  per  gallon,  upon  all  home-made  fait,  or  rock- 
id  t. 

VII.  A  fecond  excife  upon  fait,  granted  at  firft  for  ever,  by 
the  eleventh  money-act,  W.  III.  pari.  1.  fdl".  3.  being  3d. 
half-penny  per  gallon,  for  all  home-made  fait,  or  rock-f'alt. 

VIII.  An  excife  upon  malt,  firft  granted  by  the  feventh 
money-act,  W.  III.  pari.  1.  fdl".  2.  revived  by  the  firft 
money-ac't  of  pari,  laft  of  king  William,  and  firft  of  queen 
Anne,  and  continued  annually  to  the  24th  of  June,  1715, 
being  6d.  the  bufhel,  on  all  malt  made  for  fale,  or  not  for 
fale,  for  every  barrel  of  mum  made  for  fale,  10s.  for  every 
barrel  of  fweets  made  for  fale,  12  s.  and  for  every  hogfhead 
of  cyder  and  perry  made  for  fale,  4s.  all  thefe  duties  upon 
liquors  being  ever  and  above  the  then  prefent  duties. 

IX.  An  excife  on  fweets,  over  and  above  the  excife  impofed 
by  the  (aid  malt-act,  or  any  former  duty,  was  firft  granted  by 
the  fecond  money-act,  W.  III.  pari.  2.  feff.  1.  and  by  the 
third  money-ad,  Anne,  pari.  2.  feff.  4.  continued  to  March 
25,  i8c8;  being  an  additional  duty  of  36s.  the  barrel,  upon 
all  fweets  made  for  fale.  „ 

X.  An  excife  on  low  wines  or  fpirits,  firft  granted  by  the  fifth 
money-act,  W.  and  M.  pari.  2.  feff.  2..  and  by  the  third 
money-act,  Anne,  pari.  2.  fed*.  4.  continued  to  June  23, 
1807;  being  then  an  additional  excife,  or  duty  of  6d.  a  gal- 
lon upon  fpirits  drawn  from  foreign  materials,  and  on  thofe 
drawn  from  Englifh  materials,   id. 

XI.  A  fourth  new  excife  upon  home-made  liquors,  at  firft 
granted  from  Lady-day  1710,  to  Lady-day  1742,  by  the 
fourth  money-ad,  Anne,  pari.  3.  feff.  2.  being  an  additional 
excife  upon  every  barrel  of  beer  cr  ale,  brewed  for  fale,  above 
6s.  the  barrel,  (exclufive  of  the  duties)  3d.  and  for  every 
barrel  at  6s.  or  under,  id.  for  every  hogfhead  of  cyder  and 
perry,  5d.  for  every  gallon  of  ftrong  waters,  or  aqua  vita?, 
1  d.  This  excife  was  not  laid  upon  any  fuch  liquors  im- 
ported. 

XII.  An  excife  on  candles,  firft  granted  by  the  fifth  money- 

9  X  act, 


; 
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aft,  Anne,  pari.  3.  fefi".  2.  and  by  the  eighth  money-aft, 
Anne,  pari.  4.  fell".  1.  continued  for  ever;  being  a  duty  of 
4d.  the  pound  on  wax,  and  a  half-penny  the  pound  on  tal- 
low candles,  made  in  Great-Britain,  for  lale,  or  liot  for  talei 
but  makers,  for  their  own  ufe,  might  compound  at  1  s.  a  head, 
for  every  perfon  in  their  family. 

XIII.  An  additional  excife  on  candles  was  at  firft  granted 
for  32  years,  from  Lady-day  17 11,  by  the  third  money  aft, 
Anne,  pari.  4.  fefl'.  i.  being  an  additional  duty,  the  fame 
with  the  former  in  every  refpeft. 

XIV.  An  excife  upon  hides  and  fkins  tanned,  &c.  in  Bri- 
tain, firft  granted  by  the  6th  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  4. 
fefl".  1.  for  32  years,  from  Midfummer  17 1 1.  This  is  an 
excife  of  feventcen  different  kinds,  upon  fo  many  different 
forts  of  hides  and  fkins  particularly  named,  and  upon  all 
others  not  named,   15I.  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

XV.  An  excife  on  home-made  vellum  and  parchment,  firft 
granted  by  the  fame  aft,  and  for  the  fame  time;  being  is. 
per  dozen  on  vellum,  and  6d.  the  dozen  on  parchment. 

XVI.  An  excife  on  hops  of  home-growth,  firft  granted  by 
the  7th  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  4.  fefl".  1.  for  4  years,  from 
June  1,    1711,  being  id.  per  pound. 

XVII.  An  excife  on  paper,  pafte-boards,  milled-boards,  and 
fcale-boards,  was  firft  granted  for  32  years,  from  June  10, 
1 7 12,  by  the  third  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  4.  fefl*.  2.  being 
a  duty  of  eleven  different  kinds,  on  fo  many  different  forts  of 
paper  particularly  named,  made  in  Great-Britain;  on  pafte- 
boa;cls,  &c.  3s.  the  hundred  weight;  and  on  all  forts  of  pa- 
per not  named,   1 2.1.  per  cent,  on  the  value. 

XVIII.  An  excife  on  foap,  firft  granted  by  the  fame  aft,  for 
the  fame  time;  being  a  duty  of  id.  the  pound,  on  all  foap 
made  in  Great-Britain. 

XIX.  An  excife  upon  printed  filks,  callicoes,  linens,  and 
fluffs,  made  in  Great-Britain,  and  printed,  painted,  ftained, 
or  dyed  here,  was  firft  granted  by  the  fame  aft,  and  for  the 
fame  time,  being  a  duty  of  3d.  on  filks  and  callicoes,  and 
three  half-pence  on  linen  and  fluffs,  the  yard  fquare,  except- 
ing filk  handkerchiefs  and  callicoes,  linens  and  fuftians,  dyed 
of  one  colour,  and  fluffs  made  of  woollen,  or  the  greateft  part 
in  value  of  woollen. 

XX.  An  additional  excife  on  hides  and  fkins,  &c.  of  Great- 
Britain,  firft  granted  for  32  years,  from  Auguft  1,  17 12,  by 
the  fourth  money-aft  of  the  fame  feffion,  being  an  additional 
duty  of  different  kinds,  upon  fo  many  different  forts  of  hides 
and  fkins,  particularly  named,  and  on  all  others  not  named, 
1 5 1,  per  cent,  on  the  value. 

XXI.  An  additional  excife  on  home-made  vellum  and  parch- 
ment, firft  granted  by  the  fame  aft,  and  for  the  fame  time, 
being  an  additional  duty  of  2s.  the  dozen  on  vellum,  and  1  s. 
the  dozen  on  parchment. 

XXII.  An  excife  on  ftarch  made  in  Britain,  firft  granted  by 
the  fame  aft,  and  for  the  fame  time,  being  a  duty  of  id.  the 
pound. 

XXIII.  An  excife  on  gilt  and  filver  wire  made  in  Britain, 
firft  granted  by  the  fame  aft,  for  32  years,  from  July  1,  1712, 
being  a  duty  of  8d.  the  ounce  on  gilt  wire,  and  6d.  the  ounce 
on  filver  wire. 

XXIV.  An  additional  excife  on  paper,  pafteboards,  Sic.  firft 
granted  by  the  third  money-aft,  Anne,  pari.  5.  fefl".  1.  for 
32  years,  from  Auguft  2,  1714;  being  an  additional  duty  of 
eleven  different  kinds,  on  fo  many  different  forts  of  home- 
made paper  particularly  named;  on  pafteboard,  &c.  is.  6d. 
the  hundred  weight;  and  on  all  forts  of  paper  not  named, 
61.  per  cent,  on  the  value;  and  on  painted  paper  for  hang- 
ings, a  half-penny  the  yard  fquare. 
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XXV.  An  additional  excife  on  home-made  foap,  firft  granted 
by  the  fame  a£t,  and  for  the  fame  time,  being  an  additional 
duty  of  a  half-penny  the  pound. 

XXVI.  An  additional  excife  on  home-made  ftarch,  firft 
granted  by  the  fame  aft,  and  for  the  fame  time,  being  1  d. 
the  pound. 

XXVII.  An  additional  excife  on  printed  filks,,  callicoes,  Sec. 
firft  granted  by  the  fame  aft,  and  for  the  fame  time ;  being 
an  additional  duty  of  6d.  the  yard  of  half-yard  broad  filks- 
id.  the  yard  fquare  of  filk  handkerchiefs;  3d.  the  yard  fquare 
of  callicoes,  and  three  half-pence  the  yard  fquare  of  linens 
and  fluffs,  excepting,  as  before,  callicoes,  &c.  dyed  of  one 
colour,  and  woollen  ftufi's. 

Excife  on  liquors  imported. 

This  duty  being  under  the  direftion  of  the  honourable  the 
commiffioners  of  excife,  it  is  ufual  for  them,  by  their  depu- 
tation, to  impower  the  collector  and  furveyor  of  the  cufloms 
in  each  out-port,  to  levy,  colleft,  and  manage  it  on  their 
behalf,  in  conjunction  with  their  own  port-gau»er :  and 
therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  any  excifeable  liquors 
for  the  cufloms,  the  collector  of  that  revenue  muft  likewife 
demand  and  receive  the  excife-duty  thereon  ;  and,  in  order 
thereto,  a  bill  muft  be  drawn  from  the  cuflom-entry,  which, 
muft  be  dated  and  numbered  ;n  courfe,  beginning  a  new 
number  at  each  quarter-day.  The  form  of  this  bill  of  entry 
may  be  as  follows : 

4  January,  1730.     No.  1. 
In  the  Taviftock  of  London,   Daniel  Bright  mafter,  from 
Jamaica. 

Benjamin  Bowles. 

3  cafks,  containing  150  gallons  of  rum,  excife  I.  27  :  10  :  0 

A  bill  of  entry. being  thus  formed,  and  the  excife  duty  re- 
ceived, the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  muft,  befides  the  cuftom- 
warrant,  grant  a  diftinft  warrant  to  the  proper  officers,  who 
are  to  examine,  gauge,  and  deliver  fuch  imported  liquors, 
on  the  behalf  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  excife,  as  a  voucher 
to  them  for  fo  doing.     The  form  may  be  as  follows: 

Port  of  Southampton. 

4  January.   1730. — No.  1. 
In  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  mafter,    from 
Jamaica. 

Benjamin  Bowles, 


B.  B. 


7  Three  cafks,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
No.  1  to  3.  J  gallons  of  Rum.     Excife  1.  27  :  10  :  o. 

r^.     C  B.  C.   Surveyor. 

1  o  '  r   n    P       ■" 
(  v^.  D.  Uauger. 


A.  B.  Collector. 


The  warrant  being  thus  made,  it  muft  be  delivered  to  the 
officers  to  whom  direfted,  who  are  to  take  all  imaginable  care 
in  the  examining,  gauging,  and  difcharging  of  the  liquors 
therein  fpecified  ;  and  demean  themfelves,  in  all  refpefts  re- 
lating thereto,  as  is  praftifed  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms 
in  the  difcharge  of  the  like  goods :  and  the  bill  of  entry  from 
whence  the  warrant  was  drawn  muft  be  preferved  upon  a  file, 
in  order  to  be  entered  daily  in  a  proper  book,  to  be  kept  for 
that  purpofe,  in  the  following  form : 


Air 


J 
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An  Account  of  excifeable  liquors  imported  in  the  quarter  ending  at  Lady-day  1731. 


Dates. 

1    No. 

4  January 

1 

7 

2 

9 

3 

13 

12  February 

25 

2  March 


'7 
20 


2+ 


9 

10 


In  the  Taviftock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright,  from  Jamaica, 
Benjamin  Bowles 150  gallons  rum  - 

In  the  George  of  London,  Roger  Hill,  from  Dantzick, 
William  Hill 10  barrels  fpruce  beer         ... 

In  the  Elizabeth  of  Bremen,  John   ijchn^from   Bremen, 
Andrew  Doyle  — 6  barrels  mum  - 

In  the  Providence  of  London,  James  Bell,   from  Rotterdam 

Jofeph    Bright \    /56  »#?■  fmSle  brandy     "       " 

1     50  gallons  geneva       - 

In  the  Providence  aforefaid,  poll:  on  No.  4. 

$  157   gallons  fingle  brandy 


Jofeph    Bright 


9  gallons  geneva         - 
In  the  Delight  of  Southampton,  David  Stone,  from  Malaga, 

Samuel   Hoames 756  gallons  fingle  brandy 

In  the  Hope  of  Dublin,  William  Wilfon,   from  Dublin, 

Benjamin  Tower 15  gallons  ufquebaugh 

In  the  Avery  of  Liverpool,  Benjamin  Dawes,  from  Jamaica, 

Edward  Sims 16  gallons  citron  water         -     - 

in    the  Vineyard    of    Southampton,    Charles   Cook,    from 
Bourdeaux, 

Richard  Garth 1008  gallons  fingle  brandy 

Samuel  Franks 12  gallons  Hungary-water 

f  Sold  out  of  his  majefty's  warchoufe,  at  a  public  fale,  on  the 
\23d  inftant,  after  having  lain  there  unentered  for  the  fpace  ofi 
jCix.  months,  purfuant  to  the  acts  of  the  12th  of  Anne,  and  i2( 
^George  I.  and  the  orders  of  the  honourable  the  commiffion-f 
/ers  of  the  cultoms,  dated  the  17th  and  22d  inftant,  298  gallonsX 
j(_  fingle  L 


brandy 


Total 


Excife. 


1. 

27 

7 
7 

21 
28 

3 
138 


184 

4 


54 


623 


s. 
10 

10 

10 

12 
'3 

*5 

18 

12 

'5 
18 

16 
12 


<1. 


And  immediately  after  the  end  of  each  quarter,  there  muft 
be  tranferibed,  from  this  book,  in  order  to  be  tranfmitted  to 
the  commiflioners  of  excife,  as  a  voucher  for  the  duties  with 


which  the  collector  is  to  be  charged,  an  abftract  of  the  ex- 
cifeable liquors  imported  during  the  preceding  quarter,  in  the 
following  form  : 


Port  of  Southampton.  }      An  Abstract  of  the  excifeable  liquors  imported  in  the  quarter  ending  at  Lady-day  1731. 


?2 

Dates 

r*     0 

1      • 

of  en- 

I 0 

tries. 

t 

4  Jan. 

2 

7 

3 

9 

4 

5 

13 

1 2  Feb. 

6 

'5 

8 

z5 

2  Mar. 

9 

17 

10 

20 

3 

24 S 

Ships 
names. 


Taviftock 

George 

Elizabeth 

Providence 

Ditto 

Delight 

Hope 

Avery 

Vineyard 

Ditto 


Matters 
names. 


Dan.  Bright 
Roger  Hill 
J.)hn  Behn 
lames  Bell 
Ditto 

David  Stone 
Wil.  Wilfon 
Ben.  Dawes 


From 
whence. 


Jamaica 

Dantzick 

Bremen 

Rotterdam 

Ditto 

Malaga 

Dublin 

Jamaica 


Merchants 
names. 


Ben.  Bowles 
Wil.H.II 
And.  Doyle 
Jof.  Bright 
Ditto 

S.  Hoames 
Hen.  Tower 
Ed.  Sims 
Rich.  Garth 
S.  Franks 


Char.  Cook! Bourdeaux 
rDitto  IDitto 

Sold  out  of  his  majefty's  warehoufes  at  a  public"] 
faie,  on  the  2  3d  inftant,  having  lain  there  unen-  j 
tered  for  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  purfuant  to  the  I 
acts  of  the  12th  of  Anne,  and  12  George  1.  and  f 
the  orders  of  the  honourable  the  commiflioners  of  j 
the  cultoms,  dated  the  17th  and  22d  inftanc    -   -J 


Quantities  and  qualities. 


Brandy 


Gall. 


7S6 
>57 
756 


100S 


297 


Rum. 


Gall. 
150 


Citron 
water. 


Gall. 


150 


16 


Gall. 


•S 


UU]ii<-- 
baoe  ii. 


'5       59 


Ge- 
neva 


Gall 


Hungary-  Spiuce 
beer 


Gall. 


Mum. 


i  ..r. 


Duty. 


10  6 

A.  B.  Collector. 

B.  C.  Surveyor. 

C.  D.  Gau»er. 


1. 

5. 

27 

10 

7 

10 

1 

10 

160 

5 

32 

M 

138 

1 

2 

'5 

2 

18 

18+ 

16 

4 

54 

1 2 

62] 

3 

J. 


But  though  this  abftract  is  not  to  be  fent  oftner  than  once  a 
quarter,  yet  the  duty  muft  be  remitted  to  the  commiflioners, 
from  time  to  time,  as  received,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before 
directed  for  the  remittances  of  the  cuftoms  ;  obfervino;  that, 
when  bills  are  returned  for  non-acceptance,  the  collect  or 
muft,  in  his  account  current,  charge  himfelf  debtor  for  the 
faid  bills,  and  claim  credit  for  thofe  fent  in  lieu  thereof;  and 
that  when  fuch  bills  are  repaid,  the  charges  of  proteft  and 
intereft,  'till  the  actual  time  of  repayment,  muft  be  charged 
for  the  fame  ;  and  that  under  the  fecond  bill  muft  be  men- 
tioned the  number  of  the  firft,  and  that  it  is  in  lieu  thereof. 
And  in  confideration  of  the  trouble  in  levying,  collecting, 
and  accounting  for  this  duty,  the  commiflioners  of  excife 
make  the  following  allowances,  out  of  the  duties  received, 
to  the  feveral  officers  concerned,  viz. 


To  the  collector,  6d.  in  the  pound,  but  not  to  exceed  40 1. 
per  annum. 

To  the  furveyor,  6d.  in  the  pound,  but  not  to  exceed  30  1. 
per  annum. 

To  the  gauger,  6  d.  in  the  pound,  which  muft  not  exceed 
20  1.  per  annum. 

Which  the  collector  muft  deduct,  and  pay  out  of  the  duty 
by  him  collected.  ~ 

Laftly,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  a  true  ftate  of  the  collec- 
tion muft  be  made,  in  a  proper  book  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  by  forming  an  account  current  thereof  which  muft  be 
compofed  of  the  feveral  receipts,  payments,  and  remittances, 
during  that  quarter.  The  form  of  which  account  current 
muft  be  as  follows  : 

7 


The 
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The  honourable  the  commiflioners  of  excife  on  liquor?, 
their  account  current,  from  the  25th  of  December 
1730,  to  the  25th  of  March,  1731. 


,JD, 


To  remittances  during  this  quarter 

To  poftage  of  letters  - 

To  *    poundage  to  the  collector,  furveyor, 

and  gauger,  on  the  receipt  of  1357  1.  8  s. 

4d.    in  %  the  whole  year,  as  by  vouchers 

herewith  fent         - 
To  ballance  due  to  the  king  to  be  carried 

to  next  quarter's  account  >-     - 


! 


1. 

682 

s. 
I 

83 

18 

9 

16 

776 

II 

10 


Contra 


f  Collector  at  6d.  the  pound,  being  under  40 1. 
*  Poundage  to  <  Surveyor,  the  6d.  exceeding 

£  Gauger,  the  6d.  exceeding 


%  The  year's  account  mult  be  made  up  at  Midfummer. 

From  this  account  muft  be  formed  another  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners  of  excife,  with 
the  quarterly  abftract ;  by  tranfpofing  the  fides,  and  making 
the  collector  debtor  for  what  is  in  the  above  account,  the 
commiffioners  are  made  creditors,  and  creditors  for  what  they 
are  made  debtors.     See  Excise. 

Remarks. 

*  The  greateft  excifes,  fays  John  Hamden,  Efq;  which  are 
laid  in  Holland,  are  upon  commodities,  which  are  not  of  the 
growth  of  the  country.  Their  corn  comes  from  Dantzick, 
their  flefh  from  Denmark,  and  fo  of  feveral  other  things  :  fo 
that,  by  loading  them,  they  oblige  their  people  to  confume  the 
goods  of  their  own  growth  and  country,  fuch  as  cheefe,  milk, 
herrings,  &c.  whereas,  if  an  excife  be  laid  here,  it  muft  be 
upon  things  growing,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, Which  undoubtedly  will  hinder  the  confumption  ;  for, 
the  dearer  they  are,  the  lefs  people  will  buy  of  them,  and  the 
more  they  will  reduce  their  families,  that  they  may  live  cheap. 
The  policy  of  our  anceftors  tended  to  encourage  the  confump- 
tion of  all  home  commodities,  which  is  certainly  the  true  in- 
tereft  of  the  nation.  Such  a  tax  would  go  directly  againft  this 
maxim.  Heretofore  the  gentry  and  nobility  of  England  lived 
altogether  in  the  country,  where  they  .continually  fpent  the 
product:  of  the  land  ;  now  they  all  flock  to  London,  where 
their  way  of  living  is  quite  different  from  that  ufed  hereto- 
fore, and  they  do  not  expend  in  proportion  the  third  part  of 
things  of  our  product  to  what  they  did  when  they  lived  among 
their  neighbours. 

The  yeomen  or  gentlemen  of  fmaller  cftates  are  now  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  the  only  conftant  refidents  in  the  country.  If 
Sn  excife  fhould  come  to  raife  the  price  of  all  things,  how 
fhall  thefe  men  maintain  their  families  ?  and  if  they  put 
them  off,  or  diminifh  them,  who  fhall  fpend  the  growth  of 
the  lands  ? 

It  is  evident,  this  tax  will  fall  very  hard  every-where  upon  the 
poor  farmers  ;  and  thofe  who  are  beft  able  to  pay  it  will  be 
mod  fpared.  For  example  :  if  an  excife  fhould  be  laid  upon 
malt,  where  will  the  burden  lie  ?  The  price  of  it  will  certain- 
ly fink  in  the  country,  for  want  of  confumption,  by  reafon  of 
the  new  impofition.  The  brewers  in  great  cities  and  towns, 
fuch  as  London,  Briftol,  Exeter,  Norwich,  &c.  will  be  the 
only  gainers,  fince  they  will  buy  their  malt  cheap,  and  fell 
their  drink  dearer  than  before;  and  the  poor  farmer  muft  bear 
the  lofs,  which  will  be  the  caufe  of  throwing  up  the  lands  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  more  or  lefs. 

But  another  thing,  which  I  confefs,  fays  he,  with  me,  is  of 
(he  higheft  weight,  is  this  :  we  know  the  fafety  of  the  nation 
depends  upon  the  liberty  of  elections  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment. The  excifemen  go  already  (in  the  year  1692)  a  great 
way  in  many  corporations,  by  their  intereft  in  inns  and  ale- 
houfes,  in  influencing  the  elections  to  parliament.  What 
then  do  we  think  they  will  do  when  they  have  an  intereft  al- 
moft  in  every  private  houlc,  when  the  excife  may  become 
more  general  ? 

If  there  were  no  other  objection  againft  taxing  by  an  excife, 
1  fhould  think  this  one  abundantly  fufheient,  with  any  man 
who  knows  how  much  the  being  and  well-being   of  the  na- 
tion depend        on  free  parliaments,  and,  confequently,  the 
intire  liberty  of  thofe  who  are  electors  in  giving  their  votes. 
If  fuch    an   excife  fnould  not  be  general  at  firfl,    yet,  when 
once  that  way  of  taxing  is  brought    in,   it  will   tend   to  be- 
general  :   if  it   be  laid  one  time  upon  fome  commodi- 
i(  will  next  time  be  laid  on  others.     All    we   have  will 
come  to  be  excifcable  ;  and  it  will  be  with  us  at  length  as  it 
Amfterdam,   where  (to  ufe  the  words  of  one  who  hx, 
written  in  that  country*)  a  diih  of  nth,  with  it's  fauce, 
1,  fore  it  be  l'<  rved  up  to  their  table,  pays  excife  thirty  feveral 
And    one    thing  more   I  muft  add,   which  i>,  that 
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no   tax    whatever  is  fo  chargeable  in  the    gathering  as  an. 
excife. 

*  Sir  William  Temple. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  fome  who  do  not  fufficiently  apprehend 
the  dangerous  confequences  of  this  manner  of  taxing  ;  and 
for  their  fervice  it  is  that  I  fet  down  my  thoughts  upon  this 
matter.  No  man  in  England  is  more  thoroughly  feniible  of 
the  neceffity  of  carrying  on  this  war.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
liberty  of  this  nation,  the  prefcrvation  of  this  government, 
and  the  fecurity  of  the  Protcftant  intereft  throughout  Europe, 
do  mainly  depend  upon  the  fuccefs  of  it.  I  have  fhewed, 
that  it  is  impcffible  to  go  on  with  it,  without  giving  great 
iums  of  money ;  and  I  am  heartily  for  giving  thofe  firms,  when 
our  reprefentatives  fhall  know  what  they  are,  by  having  art 
exact  ftate  of  the  war  for  the  next  year  laid  before  them.  This 
is  reafonable  and  necefiary,  and  more  than  this  cannot  be 
defired:  only  we  would  have  the  Taxes  so  laid, 
as,  when  the  necessity  of  taxing  ceases,  the.' 
Taxes  may  cease  with  that  Necessity. 
There  will  doubtlefs  be  many  propofals  made  in  parliament,; 
of  different  natures,  for  ways  and  methods  of  raifing  money. 
Whenever  there  is  occafion  for  a  tax,  there  is  always  great 
variety  of  projects  of  that  kind  ;  but,  when  all  is  done,  I 
humbly  conceive  there  will  be  nothing  upon  the  whole  mat- 
ter found  fo  fafe,  and  fo  much  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  as 
a  land-tax.  Other  things  may  help,  but  this  will  be  the 
main  refource.  It  is  true,  this  will  fmart  while  it  lafts,  but 
we  are  fure  to  have  an  end  of  it.  The  members  of  parlia- 
ment themfelves  will  be  obliged  in  intereft  to  take  it  off",  when 
the  occafion  ceafes ;  and,  befides,  the  freeholders  of  England 
will  never  endure  the  continuance  of  a  land-tax  longer  than 
there  is  an  evident  neccftity  for  it.  This  is  the  way  which 
our  anceftors  walked  in  upon  thefe  occafions,  and  this  is  the 
fafe  and  fure  way. 

It  has  been  laid  down  in  parliament  as  a  good  rule,  to  fup- 
port  the  government,  in  time  of  peace,  by  taxes   on   trade ; 
and,   in   time  of  war,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  land,  becaufe 
that  tax  will  not  be  in  danger   of  being  continued  when  the 
war  is  over.    Let  no  man  be  milled  by  a  pretence  of  conve- 
nience, or  difburdening  his  land  in  this  way  of  taxing ;  all ' 
thefe  are  miftaken  arguments;  and,  though  they  were  not  fo, 
though   all  the  conveniences  in  the  world  were  to  be  found 
in  this  new  method  [by  excifes],  yet  the  fingle  conlideration 
of  what  the  nation  hazards  in  giving  a  revenue,  that  probably 
will  never  be  difcontinucd,  and  the  danger  to  which  the  liber- 
ties of  the  kingdom  will  be  expofed,  if  ever  the  crown  fhall 
be  rich  enough  to  govern  without  parliaments,  is  abundantly 
fufHcient  to  over-ballance  whatever   can  be  alledged  to   the 
contrary,  from  topics  of  prefent  eafe  or  private  intereft.   The 
conftitution,  the  conftitution  is  our  happinefs  ;  let  any  in- 
conveniences be  fubmitted   to  rather  than  that  brought  inti 
danger.     We  ftand  upon  a   needle's  point ;  the  revenue  oi 
the  crown  is  fo  very  high  already,  that  one  remove  more  does 
our  bufmefs.     England  can  never  be  undone,  but  by  it's  ow: 
confent ;  have  a  care  then  of  giving  that  fatal  confent.     W< 
have  hitherto  been  the  envy  of  all  our  neighbour's  for  our  li- 
berties, and  the   privileges  we  enjoy  ;  the  greateft  of  which 
is,  being  governed  by  laws  made  by  our  reprefentatives.    All 
we   have    is   owing   to  the  prefcrvation  of  parliaments,  and 
making  their  frequent  meetings  necefiary.     Let  taxes  be  lai 
fo,  that  they  may  ceafe  with  their  caufe,  and  fo  parliaments 
may  not  become  unneceffary.     I  fhall  ftop  here,  and  fay  no 
more  concerning  a  land-tax,  becaufe  this  paper  is  long  al- 
ready, and  becaufe   my  chief  intent  in  writing  it,  as  1  faid 
before,  was  not  fo  much   to  urge  arguments  for  a  land-tax, 
as  to  offer  fome  confiderations  which  might  fhew  the  danger 
of  a  general  excife.' 

This  is  the  fubftancc  of  what  Mr.  Hamden  urged  againft  ex- 
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i  ,|i  in  the  reign  of  king  William  III.  and  in  miniature  con- 
tains the  whole  that  was  wire-drawn  out  in  numerous  pam- 
phlets a- few  years  fince,  excepting  the  arguments  deducible 
from  trials  without  juries,  which  made  a  formidable  part  of 
this  controverfy. 

The  condition  of  mankind  is  fuch  by  nature,  that  they  all 
depend  on  one  another ;  the  greateft  are  as  much  obliged  to 
.ihe  leaft,  as  thole  are  to  them  ;  nor  is  there  any  perfon,  high 
or  low,  in  Inch  a  ftate  as  to  be  able  to  live  without  the  good- 
will and  affiftance  of  others.  But,  nevertheless,  as  no  body 
is  bound  to  beftow  fo  much  of  his  labour  or  his  goods  as  an- 
other may  want,  fo  it  is  plain  that,  whatever  he  receives  in 
consideration  of  his  pains  or  conveniency,  is  not  given  away 
by  the  other,  but  only  changed.  i 

Though  tins  truth  be  felf-evident  in  the  cafe  of  fcrvants,  traf- 
fic, cloathing  or  feeding  ourlelves,  yet  very  few  make  becom- 
ing reflections  on  it  with  rcipect  to  magillrates,  who  are  nei- 
ther bound  to  fpend  all  their  time  for  our  fafety  and  welfare, 
nor  able  to  govern  and  protect  us  without  thofe  revenues  we 
allow  them,  to  fupport  their  dignity  as  well  as  their  power. 
The  reafon  why  men  fo  little  think  of  this  matter,  and  are 
wont  to  grudge  what  they  give  to  the  government,  though 
not  what  they  fpend  on  their  domeftic  neceflarics,  is,  becaufe 
the  benefits  we  enjoy  from  our  magistrates  are  common  to  all, 
and  thofe  things  we  purchafe  by  our  money  peculiar  to  our- 
selves.    I  hope  I  need   not   ufe  many  words  to  perfuade  the 
people  of  this    nation,  that  there   is  no  price  too  great  for 
liberty  in  general,  nor  the  particular  constitution  with  which 
they  are  bl'iled  ;  and  that  it  is  not  enough  to  prefei   i  it  from 
internal  corruption,  but   that   it  muft  be  ail.)  defended  from 
external   violence;   which  cm  never   be  done    if   we  do  not 
maintain  the  ballance  of  commercial  and  maritime  power. 
In  regard  to  the  railing  of  money  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  ftate  (hall  require,  it  is  iicccffary  that  taxes 
fhould  be  fo  laid  as  to  prove  tin-  leaft  injurious  to  the  confti- 
tution,  and  leaft  detrimental   to  our   commerce,   and    in    the 
moll  eafy  and  agreeable  manner  to  the  general   fenfe   of  the 
people  without  doors;   lor,   if  they  are  ready  and  willing    i<> 
pay  the  aggregate  of  whatever  fhaii  be  abfolutel)  r  quifite  for 
the  fupport  of  the  eftabliShmcnt,  and  lor  the  true  into  n  It  and 
irlory  of  the  kingdom,  it  does  not  lecm  any  way  unreasonable 
chat  fuch  a  condefcenfion  fhould  be  paid  to  the  general  voice 
at"  the  people,  as  to  permit  them  to  pay  thofe  taxes  in  fuch  a 
[hape  as  may  be  the  moft  pleafing  to  them,  and  will  prclene 
them  in  the  belt  difpofition,  good  humour,  and  attachment 
:o  that  government  and  conftitution  which  they  are  willing  to 
"upport. 

K  P  O  R  T  A  T  I  O  N,  is  that  part  of  foreign  commerce, 
vhich  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  active,  or  felling  part,  in  op- 
jofition  to  importation,  which  is  called  the  pal'iive,  or  buy- 
no;  part.  And,  although  mutual  intercourfes  of  trade  can- 
LQt  be  fuppofed  to  Ik  carried  on  with  other  nations  by  felling, 
irting  all,  and  buying  or  importing  no  merchandizes 
rom  others  ;  yet  that  nation  is  certainly  the  wtleft,  that  fo 
ronducts  it's  affairs,  as  to  fell  more  to  other  nations  than  it 
uiys  of  them,  in  order  to  keep  the  advantage  in  it's  favour. 
Fhe  obvious  meafures,  requifite  to  promote  the  exportation 
>f  produce  and  manufactures,  may  be  comprehended  under 
he  following  particulars  : 

;.  That  our  lands  be  cultivated  in  fuch  quantities,  as  to  ren- 
ler  all  the  neceflaries  and  conveniences  of  life  as  cheap  as 
hey  are  in  thofe  nations,  who  are  Struggling  to  rival  and 
upplant  us  in  our  commerce  and  navigation.  See  the  article 
LANDED  Interest. 

i.  To  this  end,  that  all  taxes  and  incumbrances  whatfoever, 
s  Soon  as  may  be  done  with  fafety,  be  taken  oft"  from  the 
eccflaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  that  our  people  may 
rark  as  cheap  as  thofe  of  other  nations,  and  our  commodi- 
ies  carried  to  foreign  markets  as  cheap  as  they  do,  and,  if 
offible,  better  in  quality  for  the  price.  See  the  articles 
)ebts  National,  and  Taxes. 

.  That  reafonable  public  encouragement  be  given  to  thofe, 
mo  fhall  make  any  capital  improvements  in  hufbandry,  farm- 
lg,  and  agriculture,  &c.  fo  as  to  afford  not  only  our  native 
roductions  defirably  cheap,  but  to  promote  the  cultivation 
f  fuch  valuable  exotics  as  our  lands  will  admit  of,  in  order 
)  make  merchandize  of  them  to  fome  other  nations.  See  the 
rticles  Husbandry  and  Manure. 

.  That  all  reafonable  public  encouragement  be  given  to 
lofe  who  fhall  make  any  material  difcoveries  in  the  mechani- 
»1  and  manufactural  arts  ;  either  by  improvements  in  the  old 
immodities,  or  by  the  invention  of  new,  whereby  general 
iduftry  may  be  promoted,  and  our  traffic  and  navigation  with 
ireign  countries  advanced.  See  the  articles  Artificer 
id  Manufacturers. 

,  That  working,  mechanical,  and  manufacturing  fchools  be 
tablifhed  for  children  over  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  prevent 
bth,  debauchery,  and  villainy,  by  habituating  infants  from 
leir  cradle  to  honcft  induftry,  and  thereby  to  render  labour 
:  general  cheap  throughout  the  kingdom.  See  the  articles 
abour,  Poor. 

That  all  meafures  be  taken  to  render  the  kingdom  popu- 
us   in  ufeful  artifts  and  manufacturers,  and   feamen,  more 
pecially  in  our  own  natives.     See  the  article  People. 
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7.  That  our  fifheries  of  every  kind  be  promoted  to  the  lit- 
moft  extent  which  they  will  admit  of,  as  a  nurfery  to  our  fea- 
men, as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  our  traffic.  See  the  ar'y.lc' 
Fisheries. 

8.  By  importing  rather  foreign  materials  for  manufactures, 
than  tilings  manufactured.     Sec  Manufacturers. 

9.  By  preventing  the  exportation  of  fuch  quantities  of  wool 
as  may  injure  our  own  woollen  manufactures  :  and  that  every 
mcafure  may  be  ufed  to  work  up  the  whole  of  our  wool,  by 
the  improvement  of  new  kinds  of  woollen  manufactures  ;  as 
thofe  with  wool  and  filk,  wool  and  cotton,  wool  and  linen, 
wool  and  hair,  &c.  and  to  apply  the  material  of  wool  to 
whatever  elfe  it  will  admit  of,  efpccially  in  the  lieu  of  any  ge- 
neral manufacture,  wrought  with  foreign  materials:  fuch,  for 
example,  as  woollen  hats  for  men,  which)  doubtlefi,  might 
be  properly  Stiffened  for  the  purpofe  ;  woollen  nats  for  the 
ladies,  woollen  wigs  for  labourers,  &c.  which  might  not  only 
become  generally  tafhionable  at  home,  and  in  :r  own  plan- 
tations among  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  but  migh  perhaps, 
be  exported  in  large  quantities  to  other  countries. — In  Short, 
to  promote  whatever  manufactures  could  be  thought  of, 
whereby  all  the  wool  produced  in  Great-Britain  could  be 
worked  up,  feems  the  moft  natural  and  the  moft  effectual  way 
to  prevent  it's  being  fent  abroad,  to  the  detriment  ot  our  wool- 
len manufactory  at  home.     See  Wool. 

io.  That  encouragement  be  given  to  thofe  who  fhall  be  in- 
ftrumental  to  improve  our  finelt  wool  in  certain  counties,  that 
it  may  effectually  anlvver  the  end  of  Spanifh  wool,  fo  that  we 
may  have  no  occafion  to  import  the  fame  from  that  kingdom  j 
especially  Since  they  have  Stole  away  our  woollen  manufactu- 
rers, Ship-builders,  and  divers  other  artizans,  in  order  to  raife 
th  ir  own  trade  upon  the  ruin  of  our's,  if  they  can.  See  the 
articles  1!i:cay,  Castili.e,  Catalonia,  Spain. 

1 1.  That  the  produce  of  lilk  be  duly  encouraged  in  thofe  our 
plantations  which  may  be  proper  for  it,  and  that  our  own 
Silken  manufactures  be  preferred  in  our  general  wear  to  thole 
of  foreigners.  See  the  articles  Georgia,  Silk  Manu- 
facture, and  Piedmont. 

12.  That  the  trade  of  our  colonics  and  plantations  be  improv- 
ed to  the  utrnoft,  fo  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  com- 
merce of  tlieir  mother-country,  but  that  they  be  fo  regulated 
as  to  enable  us  to  rival  our  competitors  in  fuch  branches  as 
they  are  able  to  outdo  us  in. 

1 3.  That  a  Standing  committee  of  trade  be  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment, compofed  ot  perfons  well  verfed  therein,  whofe  bufincls 
Should  be  constantly  to  confider  the  State  thereof,  and  to  find 
out  ways  and  means  to  improve  it ;  to  enquire  how  the  trades 
we  carry  on  with  foreign  countries,  grow  more  or  lefs  pro- 
fitable ;  how,  and  by  what  means  we  are  outdone  by  others 
in  the  trades  we  drive,  or  hindered  from  enlarging  them  j 
what  is  ncceSJary  to  be  prohibited,  both  with  regard  to  our 
exports  as  well  as  imports,  and  for  how  long  time;  to  hear 
complaints  from  our  factories  abroad,  and  to  correfpond 
with  our  ministers  there,  in  affairs  relating  to  our  trade,  and 
to  reprefent  the  refult  of  their  enquiries  to  parliament,  with 
their  opinion,  what  courfes  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  pro- 
per to  be  taken  for  it's  encouragement ;  and  to  reprefent 
what  bounties  and  drawbacks,  &c.  may  be  neceffary  for  the 
advancement  of  particular  branches.  That  this  committed 
enquire  into  all  improvements  that  Shall  be  made  for  the  be- 
nefit of  trade,  and  lay  them  before  parliament ;  and  that 
fuch  artifts  may  be  rewarded  at  the  public  expence,  according 
to  their  merits.  See  the  articles  Artificers,  Manu- 
facturers, Merchant-Court,  Royal  Society  of 
London. 

14.  That  proper  treaties  of  commerce  be  made  with  nations, 
that  may  prove  mutually  and  iaftingly  beneficial.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Treaties  of  Commerce. 

15.  That  our  merchants  who  export  our  product  and  manu- 
factures, be  fecurcd  in  their  foreign  traffic,  and  the  payment 
of  their  cuftoms  made  as  eafy  to  them  as  may  be. — That 
good  convoys  and  good  cruizers,  in  time  of  war,  be  provided 
for  the  fafety  of  their  Shipping  and  merchandizes,  to  the  end 
that  affurance.may  be  kept  low,  and  our  merchandize  come 
as  cheap  as  poffible  to  foreign  markets,  as  well  in  times  of  war 
as  peace.     See  the  article  Assurance.  . 

16.  That  courts-merchant  be  erected  in  the  kingdom,  con- 
fifting  of  able  and  experienced  traders,  for  the  fpeedy  decidino- 
of  all  differences  between  merchants,  relating  to  maritime 
and  other  commercial  affairs. 

17.  That  a  mercantile  college  be  eftablifhed  in  the  kingdom, 
for  the  bringing  up  merchants  with  every  definable  accom- 
plishment requifite  for  their  profeffion,  in  as  regular  a  man- 
ner as  they  are  trained  up  for  the  moft  learned  profeffions. — 
And  alio  for  initiating  the  fons  of  perfons  of  distinction  into, 
the  regular  Study  of  commerce,  in  order  to  render  them  the 
more  confpicuoufly  ufeful  to  their  country  in  any  public  ca- 
pacity. See  the  articles  Commerce,  Mercantile* 
College. 

Remarks. 

That  great  eftates  have  been  acquired  of  late  years,  and  that 

perlbns  of  ail  degrees  live  more  fplendid  and  expenfive  than 

in  former  ages,  cannot  be  any  proof  that  our  riches  are  in- 
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^reafed,  unlets  it  alfo  appeared,  that  fuch  eftatcs  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  exportation  of  our  produces  and  manufactories, 
and  gains  made  therein,  or  by  fome  other  profitable  engage- 
ments with  foreigners.  If  they  arc  acquired  at  home  amongft 
ourfelves,  it  could  not  add  to  the  Capital  ftock  of  the  nation, 
though  they  occafion  a  great  alteration  in  the  fortunes  of  par- 
ticular men.  A  prodigal  expenfive  way  of  living  is  a  proof 
indeed  that  a  nation  hath  fome  ftock  and  riches;  but  as  all 
extravagant  expences  have  a  natural  tendency  toexbauft  the 
treaTitfe  of  a  nation,  fo  they  ought  rather  to  create  a  fufpicion 
that  fuch  a  nation  mult  grow  poor,  than  afford  any  argument 
that  therefore  it  muft  r.'ecefiarily  be  rich. 
The  millions  of  money  which  have  been  got  by  trafficking 
In  the  public  funds  fince  the  Revolution,  the  advantages  taken 
in  receiving  and  paying  the  public  money,  and  by  feveral 
other  ways  unknown  to  former  ages,  as  it  occafioned  the 
giving  of  great  fupplies,  which  hath  fallen  very  heavy  upon 
the  people,  to  make  good  what  was  thus  got  out  of  the  pub- 
lic income,  and  diverted  to  private  ufes ;  fo,  when  land  could 
not  bear  the  incumbrance,  was  levied  by  feveral  impofitions  on 
trade  ;  which  laft,  as  they  have  been,  fo  ever  will  be,  as  long 
as  they  continue,  a  dead  weight  thereupon  :  likewife  the 
drawing  of  fuch  great  furns  of  money  out  of  it's  right  chan- 
nel, hath  made  a  great  alteration  in  the  employment  of  the 
capital  of  the  nation  and  of  the  people  :  for  though  impofi- 
tions on  trade  are  in  effect  but  a  burthen  on  land,  or  landed 
men,  by  another  n.nne,  yet  a:;  traders  are  firft  to  pay  them,  and 
fuch  impofitiofis  have  always  been  found  troublefome,  an  ob- 
ltruction  to  commerce,  and  z.  diminution  of  traders  profits, 
they  will  always  think  thcmfVlves  moft  concerned  therein. 
If,  upon  an  enquiry  into  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  feveral  orders, 
ranks,  degrees,  and  employments  of  men,  it  appears  that 
merchants,  tradefmen,  and  feamen,  and  fuch  as  are  em- 
ployed under  them,  that  carry  on  our  foreign  trades;  huf- 
bandmen,  and  fuch  as  are  employed  under  them,  to  render 
thr  products  of  the  earth  ufeful  ;  are  chiefly  thofc  that  can  be 
>l  means  of  bringing  in  riches,  or  providing  nccefTaries  for 
the  fupport  of  a  nation  ;  then  nothing  can  be  more  necefTary 
and  beneficial,  than  to  ufe  all  means  to  encourage  and  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  Inch,  and  to  difcover  what  trades  and 
employments  are  practiced  that  are  ufelefs  and  unprofitable, 
that  they  may  be  difcouraged,  or  rather  difcharged,  as  a  fuper- 
fluous  burthen  and  a  load  upon  the  nation  ;  left  fuch,  like  Pha- 
raoh's lean  kine,  fhould  in  time  deftroy  thofe  that  are  valuable. 
As  the  univerfai  employment  and  good  management  of  our 
people  muft  be  the  way  to  obtain  and  increafe  national  wealth 
and  power,  fo  good  hufbandry  in  our  dealings  with  foreign 
nations,  will  be  found  the  beft  and  fureft  way  to  preferve  and 
retain  them.  The  expence  and  confumption  of  fuch  com- 
modities as  have,  and  are  always  like  to  be  purchafed  with 
our  money,  fhould  in  the  firft  place  be  taken  care  of,  that  we 
may  have  as  few  of  fuch  as  may  confift  with  our  fafety  and 
our  intereft. 

It  is  true,  that  the  continuance  of  trade  depends  much  upon 
a  mutual  conveniency  between  nations  ;  but  the  advantage 
and  increafe  of  riches,  expected  by  trade,  depends  upon  our 
exporting  more  goods  than  we  import  ;  lo  which  nothing  can 
conduce  fo  much,  as  the  producing  and  manufacturing,  at 
home,  as  many  forts  of  goods  as  is  poifible,  or  having  them 
from  foieign  parts  for  tranfportation,  fo  cheap  and  good  as 
that  they  may  be  preferred  by,  and  fold  again  to  other  fo- 
reigners, before  the  goods  of  fuch  other  nations  as  are  our 
competitors  :  and  the  fpending  of  no  more  of  our  own  goods, 
or  of  thofe  we  bring  from  foreign  parts,  at  home,  than  our 
neceffities  require,  is  the  beft  way  to  run  little  in  debt  to  fo- 
reign nations  ;  for  then  we  may  either  import  the  lefs,  or 
have  the  more  to  tranfport  to  foreign  markets.  All  prodi- 
gality at  home,  in  the  confumption  of  commodities  that 
are  fit  for  foreign  markets,  is  in  effect  a  conluming  of  fo 
much  of  the  treafure  of  the  nation  ;  becaufe  they  would 
yield  and  produce  treafure,  more  or  lefs,  if  they  were  not  fo 
confirmed  ;  whence  it  is  obvious,  that  as  nothing  has  a  more 
inevitable  tendency  to  reduce  a  nation  to  poverty,  than  an  un- 
limited, vain,  prodigal  way  of  living,  fo  it  is  impoffible  to 
purpofe  any  way  to  recover  and  enrich  a  nation,  equal  to  that 
of  general  labour,  indufiry  and  ingenuity:  for  labour,  in- 
dustry, and  ingenious  art;  are  the  means  of  bringing  trea- 
fure into  a  trading  nation,  and  frugality  and  parfimony  the 
only  way  to  keep  and  retain  it;  which  can  only  be  done  by 
confirming  lefs  of  foreign  commodities,  and  exporting  more 
of  our  own. 

An  abftract  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  F.aft-India  Company. 

Of  the  practical  bufinefs  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  continued 
from  the  end  of  letter  D,  with  regard  to  East-India 
Goods. 

— Goods  imported  from  thence  muft  be  brought  to  fome 
part  of  Great  Britain,  and  be  there  unladen,  and  be  openly 
and  publicly  fold  by  inch  of  candle,  upon  forfeiture  of  their 
value.  9  &  10  VV.  III.  c.  44.  §  68. — and  6  Ann,  c.  3.  §  2. 
— The  united  company  impowered  to  have  the  folc  and  ex- 
clufive  trade  to  and  from  India,  and  to  and  from  all  places 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Streights  of 
Magellan,  for  ever :  but  fubject  to  redemption  of  par- 
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liament,  by  three  years  notice,  after  tli?  25th  of  M;n<h 
1780  ;  upon  the  expiiation  whcicof,  and  repayment  to  the 
faid  company  of  the  capital  ftock  or  debt  of  4,200,<;ool. 
and  all  arrears  of  annuities  payable  in  icfpect  thereof,  their 
right  and  title  to  fuch  trade  are  to  ceale  and  determine' 
9  &  10  Will.  III.  c.  44.  §  80.  &  3  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  §  9,  io, 
11  &  12.  &  17  Geo.  11.  c.  17.  §  2,  3,  k  14. 
■ — The  trade  and  corporation  of  the  united  company  conti- 
nued, although  their  fund  fhould  be  redeemed.  10  Ann. 
c  28.  §  i.  &  ij  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  §  12,  15. 
— Perfons  not  qualified,  going  or  trading  thither,  forfeit  the 
fhip  and  goods,  and  double  the  value  thereof:  one  fourth  part 
to  the  feizer  or  informer^  and  the  other  three  fourths  to  the 
ufe  of  the  company,  who  are  to  bear  the  charges  of  profecu- 
tion.     9  &  16  W.  III.  c.  44.  §  80.  &  13  Geo.  I.  c.  8.  §  3. 

6  3  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  §  9.  &  17  Geo.  II.  c.  17.  §  12. 

— Any  of  his  majefty's  fubjects  (not  lawfully  authorized)  go- 
ing to,  or  being  found  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  fhall  be  guilty  of 
an  high  crime  and  mifdemeanour,  and  may  be  profecuted 
within  fix  years  ;  and  being  convicted  thereof,  fhall  be  liable 
to  fuch  penalty  as  the  court  fhall  think  fit.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  21, 
§  1.  &  j  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  §  1.  &  9  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  §  6. 
—Every  perfon  fo  offending  may  be  feized,  and  brought  to 
England,  and  committed  to  the  next  county  gaol,  by  any 
juftice  of  the  peace,  'till  fufficient  fecurity  be  given,  by  natu- 
ral-born fubjects  or  denizens,  for  their  appearance  to  anfwer 
the  profecution  :  and  not  to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom  with- 
out leave.  5  Geo.  I.e.  21.  §  2.  &  9  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  §  7. 
— Perfons  trading  or  going  thither  under  foreign  commiffions, 
forfeit  500 1.     5  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  3. 

— Eaft-India  Goods  traded  for  contrary  to  law,   forfeited, 
with  double  the  value.     7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  3. 
— Contracts  for  fhips,  in  foreign  ftrvices,  to  trade   thither, 
void,  7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  2. 

— Goods  not  belonging  to  the  company,  or  perfons  licenfed 
by  them,  fhipped  on  board  fhips  bound  thither,  or  taken  out 
of  fhips  from  thence  before  their  arrival,  forfeited,  with  double 
the  value  :  the  mafter  privy  thereto  forfeits  ioool.  and  all  his 
wages.     7.  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  4. 

— Bills  of  complaint  may  be  exhibited  againft  illegal  traders, 
for  difcovery  thereof,  and  recovery  of  the  duty,  and  30I. 
per  cent,  to  the  company.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  5. 
— Officers  not  to  profecute  for  forfeitures  and  penalties,  with- 
out the  content  of  the  directors  of  the  company.  7  Geo.  I. 
c.  21.  §  7. 

— The  Levant  company's  trade  to  the  Levant  feas  not  to  be 
prejudiced  by  thefe  acts.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  8.  &.  3  Geo.  II. 
c.  14.  §  16. 

— Goods  of  the  produce  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  may  not  be  im- 
ported into  any  place  belonging  to  the  Britifh  crown,  unlefs 
fhipped  from  Great  Britain,  on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods, 
or  their  value  :  officers  of  the  Cuftoms  conniving  thereat,  or 
delaying   profecution,  forfeit  500I.  and  rendered  incapable. 

7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §9. 

— None  of  his  majefty's  fubjects  may  contribute  to,  or  pro- 
mote the  eftablifhing  or  carrying  on  any  foreign  company 
trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  from  any  part  of  the  Auftrian  Ne- 
therlands, or  any  other  place;  upon  forfeiture  of  their  fhare 
in  fuch  company,  with  treble  the  value  :  one  third  part  there- 
of to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  and  two  thirds  to  the  ufe  of  the 
company,  if  they  inform  or  fue  ;  otherwife  one  third  part 
of  fuch  two  thirds  to  the  ufe  of  the  informer,  or  fuer. 
9  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  §  I. 

— Bills  of  complaint  may  be  exhibited  for  the  difcovery  of 
offences,  and  recovery  of  the  fingle  value  only  ;  one  third 
part  whereof  for  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  and  the  other  two 
thirds  for  the  ufe  of  the  company.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  §  2. 
— But  if  a  common  informer  declares  his  intention  of  profe- 
cution at  law,  and  inftcad  thereof,  the  directors  fhall  choofe 
to  have  it  commenced  by  bills  of  complaint,  they  are  to  al- 
low him  one  third  of  the  aforefaid  two  third  parts.  9  Geo.  I. 
c.  26.  §  3. 

— Any  of  his   majefty's  fubjects  accepting  of  any  fhare  in 
truft,  or  knowing  any  other  fubject  to  have  any  intereft  orj 
fhare  in  any  foreign  company,  not  difcovering  the  fame  t< 
the  united  company,  within  fix  months,  fhall  forfeit  trebl 
the  value  of  fuch  fhares,  or  one  year's  imprifonment.  9  Go 
I.  c.  26.  §  4. 

— But  making  a  voluntary  difcovery  to  the  directors  in  writ 
ing,  within  the  time  afore-limited,  to  have  a  moiety  of  th 
forfeiture.     9  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  §  5. 

— The  forfeitures  and  penalties  inflicted  by  the  acts  of  9  &  1 
Will.  III.  6  Ann.  5  Geo.  I.  and  thefe  acts,  may  by  profe 
cuted  by  the  attorney-general,  the  united  company,  or 
officer  of  the  cuftoms  ;  one  third  whereof  to  be  for  the  W 
of  his  majefty,  one  third  to  the  ufe  of  the  company,  and  tb 
other  to  the  ufe  of  the  officers.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  6. 
3  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  §  9. 

— The  united  company  may  export  ftores,  provifions,  uten' 
fils  of  war,  and  neceflaries  for  their  garrifons  and  fettlement.' 
free  of  duty,  provided  the  duty  would  not  have  exceeded  300 
in  any  one  year.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §  13. 
—A  Capias  in  the  firft  procefs  may  be  iflued  for  offend 
againft  any  act  for  the  encouraging  and  fecuring  the  lawf 
trade  thither.     9  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  §  8. 

— Wroug 
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— Wrought  filks,  Bengals  and  fluffs  mixed  with  filk  orhcrba, 
of  the  manufacture  of  Eaft- India,  China  or  Pcrfia,  and  cal- 
Jicoes,  printed,  painted,  ftained  or  dyed  there,  prohibited  to 
be  worn  in  Great  Britain  j  and  are,  upon  importation,  to  pay 
only  the  half  fubfidy.  n  k  iz  Will.  HI.  c.  17.  §  1,  10. 
— Such  goods  to  be  imported  into  the  port  of  London  only, 
and  there  regularly  entered,  upon  forfeiture,  and  500 1. 
II  &  12  Will.  111.  c.  10.  §  3. 

— After  entry,  to  be  fecured  in  proper  warchoufes,  approved 
by  the  com  mi  (boners  of  the  cultoms  :  and  not  to  be  taken 
thence,  but  in  order  for  exportation,  and  until  fufficient  fc- 
curity  be  given  accordingly. 

f— Such  fecurity  may  be  dilcharged  upon  certificate,  under  the 
common  feal  of  the  chief  magistrate,  or  under  the  hands  and 
feals  of  two  known  Britifh  merchants,  at  the  place  where 
landed,  teftifying  the  fame,  or  upon  proof  that  the  goods 
were  taken  by  enemies,  or  perifhed  at  fea.  11  &  12  W.  III. 
c.  10.  §  2. 

—Such  bonds  not  profecuted  within  three  years,  nor  judg- 
ment obtained  within  two  years  after  profecution,  void. 
8  Ann.  c.  13  §  94,  25. 

— Officers  refufing  to  deliver  them  up  accordingly,  are  to  pay 
damage,  and  treble  damages.  8  Ann.  c.  13.  §  24,  25. 
—Proprietors  may  affix  one  lock  to  every  warehoufe,  and 
may  view,  fort  or  deliver  fuch  goods  for  exportation,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  warehoufe-keeper,  who  is  to  attend  at  all  fea- 
fonablc  times,  n  &  1?  -V.  III.  c.  10.  §  8. 
—Found  in  any  place,  other  than  in  the  aforefaid  warchoufes, 
are  forfeited  j  and  upon  feizure  muft  be  carried  to  the  next 
cuftom-houfe,  and  after  condemnation,  arc  to  be  publicly 
fold  by  the  candle  for  exportation,  the  buyers  giving  fecurity 
accordingly.  One  third  part  of  the  produce  of  fuch  fale  to 
be  paid  to  the  king,  and  the  other  two  thirds  u>  the  feizer  Or 
profecutor.  11  &  12  W.  III.  c.  10.  §  2. 
—The  perfons  knowingly  harbouring  or  felling  fuch  goods, 
are  likewife  to  forfeit  200  1.  one  third  to  the  king,  two  thirds 
to  the  profecutor.     1 1  &  12  W.  III.  c.  10.  §  2. 

— The  place  of  manufacture  difputed,  the  proof  to  lie  upon 
the  owner.  11  &  12  W.  III.  c.  10.  §  4. 
— Warchoufc-keepcrs  are  to  enter  in  a  book  every  cheft,  bale, 
and  number  of  pieces  therein  contained,  brought  into  and 
carried  out  of  the  aforefaid  warchoufes  ;  and  every  fix  months 
tranfmit  to  the  commilfioners  of  the  cuftoms,  upon  oath, 
an  exact  account  thereof,  and  of  what  arc  then  remaining,  in 
order  to  be  by  them  laid  before  the  parliament,  in  the  firft 
week  of  every  feflion.  11  &  12  W.  III.  c.  10.  §  6. 
—Within  one  month  after  the  aforefaid  account  has  been 
tranfmitted,  the  commifTioncrs  are  to  caufe  the  books  and 
warchoufes  to  be  infpected,  and.  the  account  examined  ;  and 
if  it  appears  that  any  goods  have  been  illegally  delivered,  the 
warehoufe-keeper  is  to  forfeit  the  value  thereof,  and  500 1. 
and  be  difablcd  from  any  public  employment.  11  &  12 1 
W.  III.  c.  10.  §  6. 


■ — Unrated  goodr.,  calicoes,  china  ware  and  drug'-,  of  the 
produce  of  Eaft-India  or  China,  landed  or  taken  out  of  any 
ihip  before  entry,  and  fecurity  of  the  duties,  or  without  a 
warrant  from  the  officers,  are  forfeited^  or  their  value  :  two 
thirds  to  the  ufe  of  his  maiefty,  who  h  to  bear  the  charp-c> 
of  profecution,  and  one  third  to  the  fcizer  or  fuer.  .2  &  3 
Ann.  c.  9.  §  8.  &  3  &  4  Ann.  c.  4.  §  11. 
East-India  wrought  filks,  Bengals,  arid  ffufFs,  mixed 
with  filk  or  hcrba  of  the  manufacture  of  China,  Perfia,  or 
Eaft-India,  or  callicoes  painted,  dyed,  printed,  ftained  there, 
imported  into  this  kingdom,  and  fecured  in  warchoufes,  (pur- 
fuant  to  11  &  12  Will.  III.  c.  10)  and  appearing,  upon 
examination  by  the  proper  officer,  to  be  ftained  or  damaged, 
or  unfit  for  foreign  markets,  unlefs  cleaned  and  refremedj 
dyed,  glazed,  or  calendered,  may,  by  leave  of  the  commiffion- 
crs  of  the  cuftoms,  be  taken  out  to  be  fo  manufactured,  un- 
der the  care,  and  in  the  cuftody  of  an  officer  appointed  by 
them  :  bond  being  firft  given,  in  double  the  value,  to  return 
them  again,  within  the  time  thecommiffioners  fhall  think  rea- 
fonable  to  limit. — And 

— The  officer  t©  be  paid  for  his  trouble  by  the  pcrfon  at 
wbofe  requeft  the  goods  are  taken  out;  and  any  difpute  arifing 
about  his  allowance,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  commiifioners. 
I5  &  16  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  §  9. 

— The  warehoufe-keepers,  in  the  account  of  the  goods  re- 
ceived into,  and  delivered  out  of  the  warehoufes,  (which  he 
is  directed  to  keep  and  tranfmit  to  the  commiffioners,  upon 
oath,  every  fix  months,  by  11  &  12  Will.  III.  c.  10.)  is  to 
infert  an  account  of  all  goods  delivered  out  to  be  cleaned, 
&c.  in  purfuance  of  this  act,  and  of  what  is  returned  to  the 
warehoufe,  with  the  days  and  times  when,  and  of  what  is  re- 
maining in  the  care  and  cuftody  of  the  officer  out  of  the  ware- 
houfe.     15  &  16  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  §  10. 

— Any  officer  intruded  with  the  care  and  cuftody  of  the  goods 
delivered  out,  and  not  returning  them  again  to  the  warehoufe, 
is  to  forfeit  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  500 1.  and  be  for  ever 
difablcd  from  any  public  employment  for  the  future.  15  &  16 
Geo.  II.  c.  31.  §  11. 

The  method  of  ascertaining  the  values  of  unrated  goods  im-* 
ported  from  thence,  not  to  be  altered  by  the  additional  book 
of  rates. 

Directions  in  regard  to  the  method  of  entry  by  bills  of  fight 
or  fufferance,  on  proper  fecurity  for  payment  of  the  duties, 
and  examples  of  the  computation  of  the  duties  on  goods  im- 
ported   from  thence,  rated  or  unrated,  from   pag.    345,  to 

Pagc  355- 

Of  Saxby.       r  Manufactured — The  duty  and  drawback^ 
page  349,  &c.  ditto. 
Goods  unrated, ^  Unmanufactured—Thcdutyanddrawback, 
page  349,  &c.  ditto. 
.Prohibited — The  duty,  page  355,  ditto. 
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FACTORS. 
Of  factors,  agents,  and  fupercargoes. 
A  factor  is  a  merchant's  agent,  refiding  abroad,  con» 
ftituted  by  letter  of  attorney,  to  aft  for  his  principal  ;  and  one 
may  act  for  feveral  merchants,  who  all  run  a  joint  rifque  of 
his  actions  :  factorage  is  the  allowance. 
A  fupercargo  is  employed  by  merchants  to  go  a  voyage  over 
fea,  and  difpofe  of  the  cargo  to  the  beft  advantage. 

Of  fome  principal  laws  of  England  in  regard  to  factors  and 
fupercargoes. 

In  factors  commiffions  on  fuch  occafions,  'tis  common  to 
impower  them  exprefsly  to  difpofe  of  the  merchandize  as  if  it 
were  their  own ;  by  which  the  factor's  actions  will  be  ex- 
cufed,  though  to  the  principal's  lofs.  But  a  bare  commiffion 
to  fell  is  not  fufficient  authority  for  the  factor  to  truft  any 
perfon,  fo  that  he  fhould  receive  the  money  on  the  delivery 
of  the  goods  :  and  by  the  general  power,  he  may  not  truft 
beyond  one,  two,  or  three  months,  &c.  the  ufual  time  allowed 
in  fales,  othervvife  he  fhall  be  anfwerable  out  of  his  own  eftate. 
A  factor  mould  prc-fently  on  fale  of  any  goods  receive  a  quid 
pro  quo,  or  he  does  not  well  execute  the  commiffion  given 
him  ;  and  he  ought  to  fell  to  the  beft  advantage  of  his  princi- 
pal, and  render  a  faithful  account ;  and  in  performance  of 
the  truft  repofed  in  him,  he  is  either  to  return  the  commodi- 
ty to  his  employer,  or  bring  the  money  received  for  it. 
I  Bulftrode  Report.   103. 

A  merchant  delivers  goods  to  his  factor  to  fell,  which  he 
cannot  but  for  ready  money,  without  a  particular  commif- 
fion ;  for  if  he  can  find  no  buyers,  he  is  not  anfwerable : 
and  if  the  goods  are  perifhable,  and  can't  be  fold  for  ready 
money,  he  muft  have  authority  to  fell  upon  truft.  If  the 
goods  are  burnt,  or  the  factor  is  robbed,  without  his  own 
default,  he  is  not  liable  *  but  in  this  cafe  of  perifhable  goods, 
it  was  not  alledged  he  could  not  fell  for  ready  money  ;  and 
the  fale  was  made  beyond  fea,  where  the  buyer  was  not  to 
be  found.  And  as  a  mafter  is  not  bound  by  his  fervant's 
contract,  unlefs  confenting,  or  at  leaft  the  goods  coming  to 
his  ufe  ;  fo  neither  fhall  a  factor  fell  but  for  ready  money, 
without  particular  orders.  2  Mod.  100,  101. 
It  has  been  adjudged  by  Holt,  chief  juftice,  that  every  factor 
of  common  right  fhould  fell  for  ready  money;  but  if  he  be 
where  the  ufage  is  to  fell  on  truft,  there  if  he  fell  to  a  per- 
fon  of  good  credit,  who  afterwards  becomes  infolvent,  he  is 
difcharged,  but  not  if  the  man's  credit  were  bad  at  the  time 
of  fale.  If  there  be  no  fuch  ufage,  and  he  on  the  general  au- 
thority fells  upon  truft,  he  only  is  chargeable,  however  able 
the  buyer  is  j  for  having  exceeded  his  authority,  there  is  no 
contract  between  the  vendee  and  the  factor's  principal,  and 
fuch  fale  is  a  converfion  in  the  factor.  Pafch.  13.  Will.  III. 
If  a  factor  felling  goods  on  credit  does,  before  payment,  die 
indebted  by  fpccialty  more  than  his  aifets  will  pay,  this  mo- 
ney fhall  be  paid  to  the  principal,  and  not  to  the  factor's  ad- 
miniftrator  as  part  of  his  ailcts,  deducting  only  the  factor's 
commiffion.  Decreed  in  equity,  Hill.  1708.  2  Vern.  638. 
If  a  factor  give  a  man  time  for  payment  of  money  contracted 
on  fale  of  his  principal's  goods,  and  after  that  time  is  elapfed, 
fell  him  goods  of  his  own  for  ready  money,  and  he  becomes 
infolvent,  the  factor  in  equity  and  honefty  fhould  indemnify 
his  principal,  but  he  is  not  compellable  by  the  common  law. 
Molloy  440. 

And  if  any  factor  fells  goods  for  another,  either  by  them- 
felvcs  or  among  other  things,  not  advifmg  his  principal,  but 
dealing  afterwards  with  the  fame  man,  he  becomes  infolvent, 
the  factor  fhall  be  anfwerable,  becaufe  he  gave  not  the  owner 
advice  of  the  fale  in  due  time,  and  'tis  as  if  he  had  fold  them 
contrary  to  commiffion,  for  the  (alary  of  factorage  binds  him 
to  it.  Alio,  if  by  a  merchant's  commiffion  he  buy  a  com- 
modity for  his  account,  with  the  merchant's  money  or  cre- 
dit, and  he  gives  no  advice  of  it,  but  fell  it  again  for  his 
own  benefit,  the  merchant  fhall  recover  this  benefit,  and  the 
factor  be  likewife  amerced  for  the  fraud. 
It'  a  factor  by  commiffion  buys  goods  above  the  price  limited 
to  him,  or  not  of  the  fort  and  goodncf?,  as  by  the  authority 
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they  ought  to  be,  he  muft  take  them  to  his  own  account,  and 
the  merchant  may  difclaim  the  buying  of  them  :  as  he  may 
likewife  if  they  are  fhipped  for  another  place  than  he  or- 
dered :  but  in  fuch  cafe,  if  the  price  rifeth,  and  the  factor 
thereupon  fraudulently  ladeth  them  for  fome  other  port,  the 
merchant  may  recover  damages  on  proof. 
A  factor,  felling  under  the  price  limited  to  him,  is  to  make 
good  the  difference,  unlefs  he  gives  a  fufficient  reafon  for  fo 
doing.     Lex  Mercat.  Malines,  82. 

A  factor  and  fervant  differ  in  this,  that  the  firft  is  made  by 
merchant's  letters,  and  takes  commiffion,  but  the  fervant  is 
entertained  with  yearly  wages,  fome  without :  a  factor  is  an- 
fwerable for  lofs  fuftained  by  mifufing  his  commiffion,  a  fer- 
vant only  incurs  difpleafure  ;  factors  muft  therefore  punc- 
tually obferve  their  commiffions.  And  factors  deal  mofc 
commonly  for  feveral,  but  a  fervant,  dealing  for  others  by  his 
mafter's  direction,  can  be  no  lofer  if  they  break,  for  he  has 
only  his  mafter's  credit :  wherefore  intimations,  citations,  at- 
tachments, and  other  lawful  courfes,  are  executed  againft 
fervants,  and  not  againft  factors. 

No  factor,  acting  for  account  of  another,  can  Juftlfy  receding 
from  his  orders,  though  it  might  be  to  advantage,  unlefs  com- 
miffioned  to  act  for  the  beft.  And  here,  if  four  or  five  mer- 
chants remit  to  one  factor  four  or  five  diftinct  parcels  of 
goods,  which  he  difpofes  jointly  to  one  perfon,  who  pays 
one  moiety  down,  and  contracts  for  the  reft  at  a  certain 
time  :  before  which  if  he  break,  the  principals  fhall  bear  an 
equal  fhare  of  the  lofs.  Lex  Mercat.  Malines,  81,  82. 
If  the  factor  fell  at  one  time  to  one  man  goods  belonging  to 
divers,  to  be  paid  for  in  one  or  more  payments,  without 
diftinction  made  by  the  buyer  for  what  parcels  he  pays  any 
fum  in  part,  as  fhopkeepers  do,  the  factor  muft  make  pro-, 
portionable  diftribution  of  the  monies  received,  according 
to  the  amount  of  each  parcel,  'till  all  be.  paid  ;  and  if  lots 
happen,  or  all  be  not  paid,  it  is  to  be  diftributed  in  like 
manner. 

As  fidelity,  diligence,  and  honefty  are  expected  from  the 
factor,  the  law  requires  the  like  of  the  principal :  if,  therefore, 
a  merchant  remits  counterfeit  jewels  to  his  factor,  who  fells 
them  as  if  true,  if  he  receive  lofs  or  prejudice  by  imprifon- 
ment  or  other  punifhment,  the  principal  fhall  not  only  make 
full  fatisfaction  to  the  factor,  but  alio  to  tbe  party  who  bought 
the  jewels  :  for  he  fhall  anfwer  for  his  factor  in  all  cafes 
where  he  is  privy  to  the  act  or  wrong.  This  was  infilled  on 
in  the  cafe  of  Southern  againft  How,  on  a  fale  made  to  the 
king  of  Barbary  ;  though  in  that  cafe,  after  various  argu- 
ments, judgment  was  given  againft  the  plaintiff'.  2  Cro. 
468.   Bridgm.  126,  128. 

And  fo  in  contracts  ;  if  a  fa<tor  buy  goods  on  account  of  the 
principal,  efpecially  if  ufed  fo  to  do,  the  contract  fhall  oblige 
the  principal,  who  is  properly  to  be  profecuted  for  non-per- 
formance. But  it  has  been  held,  if  a  factor  or  fervant  buy 
things  generally,  not  declaring  on  the  contract  that  it  is  as  a 
factor  only,  &c.  he  is  chargeable  in  his  own  right.  2  Keb.  812. 
The  actions  of  factors  depend  on  buying  and  felling,  enter- 
ing goods,  freighting  fhips,  and  all  other  like  matters  of  com- 
merce ;  and  their  truft  being  great,  they  fhould  be  provident, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  principals.  If  goods  fent  to  a  factor 
be  through  his  negligence  falfe  entered,  or  landed  without  an 
officer  of  the  cuftoms,  fo  as  they  incur  a  feizure,  he  fhall 
make  good  the  damage :  but,  if  he  make  his  entry  accord- 
ing to  the  invoice,  or  advice  by  letter,  and  there  happens  a 
mill. ike,  if  any  goods  be  loft,  he  fhall  be  acquitted.  Lane's 
Rep.  65. 

In  Chancery  it  has  been  decreed,  that,  if  a  factor  faves  the 
cuftoms  due  to  a  foreign  prince,  which  by  the  laws  is  felony 
in  the  factor,  and  forfeiture  of  all  the  freight,  he  fhall  have 
the  benefit,  and  not  the  employer  ;  for  he  ran  the  hazard 
wholly,  and  has  pofTeffion,  which  is  a  right  againft  all,  ex- 
cept him  that  hath  the  very  right.  Though,  if  the  duties 
were  due  to  our  king,  the  factor  fhall  difcovcr  the  fame,  if  the 
merchant  bring  a  bill  againft  him  ;  for  this  cuftom,  being 
founded  in  fraud,  is  void.  Abr.  Caf.  Eq.  369,  370. 
If  the  principal  order  his  factor  to  infure  fhip  and  goods,  as 
foon  as  laden,  having  money  in  hand,  and   he   neglect,    if 
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the  fhip  mifcarry,  by  the  cuflom  of  merchants,  he  fhall  anfwer 
it  ;  or  if  he  make  any  compofition  with  the  infurers  after  in- 
finance,  without  orders  fo  to  do,  he  is  anfwerable  lor  the  whole 
aflurance. 

A  factor,  entering  into  charter  party  of  affreightment  with  a 
matter  of  a  fhip,  it  obliges  him  only  ;  unlets  he  lades  ab^a'l 
generally  the  principal's  goods,  when  both  principal  and  lading 
are  liable,  and  not  the  factor. 

A  merchant  fends  goods  to  his  factor,  and  about  a  month  after 
draws  a  bill  on  him  ;  which,  having  effects  in  hand,  he 
accepts,  the  principal  becomes  a  bankrupt,  and  the  goods  in 
the  factor's  hands  arc  feized  ;  it  has  been  conceived;  that,  at 
Jaw,  the  factor  muft  anfwer  the  bill,  and  can  only  come  in 
as  a  creditor,  for  what  he  paid  by  his  acceptance  of  it. 
Molloy  442. 

Goods  remitted  to  a  factor  muff:  be  carefully  prcferved  ;  yet, 
if  he  buys  for  his  principal,  and  they  receive  damage  after- 
wards, but  not  through  his  negligence,  the  principal  fhall  bear 
the  lofs. 

A  factor,  having  made  conffderable  profit  for  his  principal, 
muft  be  careful  in  the  difpofal  of  it.  If  he  fell  the  principal's 
goods  for  counterfeit  money,  the  lofs  is  his  own  ;  but  it  he 
receives  money,  which  is  afterwards  leffened  in  value  where 
he  refjdes,  the  lofs  is  to  the  merchant. 

A  factor  is  accountable  for  all  lawful  goods  coming  fafe  to  his 
hands,  and  fhall  fufter  for  not  obferving  orders:  if,  having 
orders  not  to  fell  any  goods  particularly  fpecificd,  he  fell  them, 
he  is  anfwerable  for  the  damage  that  fhall  be  received  ;  goods 
bought  or  exchanged  without  orders,  the  merchant  may  take, 
ar  turn  them  on  the  factor's  hands.  And,  where  a  factor  has 
bought  or  fold  purfuant  to  orders,  he  muft  immediately  give 
advice  of  it,  left  they  ihould  be  contradicted,  and  his  reputa- 
tion fufter  :  and  he  is  to  fhip  off  goods  bought,  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity, giving  tile  fpeedieft  advice,  and  fending  a  bill  of  lading. 
Factors  ihould  carefully  note  the  contents  of  their  principal's 
letters,  and  fend  fpeedy  and  particular  anfwers  ;  and  fhould 
fludy  the  nature,  value,  rife,  and  fall  of  goods,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  :  and  the  want  of  frequent  writing  to  their  prin- 
cipals is  often  of  pernicious  confequence,  in  divers  refpects. 
The  gain  of  factorage  is  certain,  however  the  voyage  or  falc 
prove  to  the  merchant ;  but  the  commiffions  vary  ;  at  Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes,  Virginia,  and  moft  of  the  weftern  parts 
of  the  world,  the  commiffion  runs  at  8  per  cent,  generally 
through  Italy,  two  and  a  half;  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
&c.  two  ;  and  in  Holland,  and  other  places  near  home,  one 
and  a  half  per  cent. 

Where  a  factor,  at  the  Canaries,  defcrves  money  for  fac- 
torage, it  is  faid,  he  cannot  bring  an  action  for  it,  unlefs  the 
principal  refufe  to  account ;  and,  if  it  appears  that  the  factor 
hath  money  in  his  hands,  he  may  detain,  and  cannot  bring 
any  action  ;  but,  if  directed  to  veft  all  the  produce  of  the  ad- 
venture in  wines,  he  may  bring  an  action  for  factorage,  and 
his  pains,  becaufe  he  cannot  detain,  and  hath  no  other  remedy. 
Combcrb  349. 

If  a  factor,  by  error  of  account,  wrongs  a  merchant,  he  is  to 
make  good,  not  only  the  principal,  but  intereft  for  the  time  : 
and,  if  the  error  be  in  his  own  wrong,  the  merchant  is  to 
anfwer  it,  in  like  manner. 

By  the  ftatutc  no  governor,  or  deputy  governor,  of  any  of 
the  American  plantations,  or  the  judges  there,  or  any  other 
for  their  ufc,  fhail  be  factor  or  agent  for  the  African  compa- 
ny, or  other,  for  the  fale  of  negroes  ;  and  any  perfon  offend- 
ing therein,  forfeits  500I.  recoverable  in  any  court  of  record  at 
Weftminfter,  9  and  10  W.  III.  cap.  26.  This  was  the  law 
when  the  African  company  was  a  united  corporation. 

A  bond  from  a  factor  to  his  principal,  for  faithful  fervice 
abroad. 

Know  all  men,  by  thefe  prefents,  that  we  C.  D.  of,  Sec.  and 
E.  F.  of,  &c.  in  the  county  of,  Sec.  gentlemen,  are  held  and 
firmly  bound  to  A.  B.  of,  &c.  merchant,  in  two  thoufand 
pounds,  of  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  to  be 
paid  to  the  faid  A.  B.  or  to  his  certain  attorney,  his  executors, 
adminiftrators,  and  alligns ;  for  which  payment  to  be  well 
and  truly  made,  we  bind  ourfelves,  and  each  and  either  of  us 
by  himielf  for  and  in  the  whole,  our  heir?,  executors,  and 
adminiftrators,  and  of  either  of  us,  firmly  by  thefe  prefents, 
■fealed  with  cur  feals.  Dated  this  day  of,  Sic.  in  the  year  of 
the  reign,  &c. 

Whereas  the  above-named  A.  B.  hath,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
above-bound  E.  F.  and  C.  D.  preferred  the  faid  CD.  as  his 
factor,  to  ferve  him  at  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
ports  and  places  beyond  feas ;  and  the  faid  C.  D.  is,  upon  his 
departure  for  Port  Royal  aforefaid,  to  take  upon  him  the  faid 
bufinefs  and  employment.  Now  the  condition  of  this  obli- 
gation is  fuch,  that  if  the  faid  C.  D.  fhall  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  all  times,  during  his  employment  abroad,  in  the  fervice 
of  the  faid  A.  B.  whenever  he  fhall  be  thereunto  required  by 
the  faid  A.  B.  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  agents,  or  affigns, 
make  and  give  unto  him,  or  them,  true  and  perfect  accounts  in 
writing,  of,  for,  and  concerning  all  and  every  fuch  goods, 
merchandize,  money,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  things 
whatfoever,  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter  configned  or  fent 
to  him,  the  faid  C.  D.  by  or  from  the  faid  A.  B.  his  execu- 
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tors,  agents,  or  affigns ;  and  of  and  for  all  and  every  the  re- 
turn, proceed,  and  benefit  to  be  had  or  gotten  for,  or  iri 
refpect  of  the  faid  goods,  money,  merchandizes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  other  things  whatfoever,  for  which  he  the  faid 
C.  D.  ihall  or  may  be  charged  or  anfwerable,  and  which  fhall 
come  to,  or  be  committed  to  his  charge,  cuftody,  or  difpofi- 
tion,  by  and  from  the  faid  A.  B.  or  any  other  perfon  or  pct- 
fons,  wherewith  the  laid  C.  D.  his  executors,  adminiftrators; 
fhall,  can,  or  may,  be  lawfully  charged  or  chargeable,  by  rea- 
fon  of  his  faid  employment,  in  any  refpect  whatfoever  :  and 
fhall  likewife  well  and  truly  remit,  pay,  and  deliver  unto  the 
faid  A.  B.  his  executors,  adminiftrators  and  affigns,  upon 
every  fuch  account  made,  all  fuch  money,  goods,  wares, 
merchandizes,  notes,  fecurities  for  debts,  and  other  things  in 
his  hands,  in  fuch  nature  and  quality  as  the  fame  fhall  then 
be  and  confift,  as  by  and  upon  the  fame  account,  fhall  appear  to 
be  due  or  belong  to  the  faid  A.  B.  his  executors,  or  affigns. 
And  farther,  if  the  faid  C.  D.  fhall,  from  time  to  time; 
during  the  faid  employment,  follow  the  orders  and  directions 
of  the  faid  A.  B.  his  agents  and  affigns,  concerning  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  bufinefs,  and  the  fale,  difpofal,  and  proceeds 
of  all  and  every  the  goods,  merchandizes,  and  effects  com- 
mitted to  his  care  ;  then  this  obligation  fhall  be  void,  or  elfe 
to  remain,  &c. 

Remark  s. 
The  factors  meant  and  intended,   by  what  has  been  faid,  are 
fuch  as  are  more  properly  called  fupercargoes,  and  return  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  their  principals,  and  not  take  up  their 
refidencc  wholly  in  foreign  countries. 

It  is  the  universal  cuftom  of  merchants  of  the  higheft  credit, 
throughout  Europe,  to  act  mutually  in  the  capacity  of  factors 
tor  each  other  :  the  bufinefs  fo  executed  is  called  commiffion 
bufinefs  ;  and  is  generally  defirable  bv  all  merchants,  provided 
they  have  always  effects  in  their  hands,  as  a  fecurity  for  all 
the  affairs  which  they  t; v.nfact  for  the  account  of  others. 
But  this  clafs  of  traders,  of  eftablifhed  reputation,  have  cur- 
rent, as  well  as  commiffion  accounts,  conftantly  between 
them,  and  draw  on,  remit  to,  and  fend  commiffions  to  each 
other,  only  by  the  intercourfe  of  letters ;  which,  among  men 
of  honour  and  worth,  are  as  obligatory  and  authoritative,  as 
all  the  bonds  and  ties  of  law  :  nay,  traders  mav  frequently 
retard  and  fpin  out  the  proceedings  at  law,  but  they  cannot 
obftruct  the  courfe  of  their  mercantile  negotiations,  for  a 
finale  day,  without  the  hazard  of  being  undone,  and  lofing 
all  their  credit  in  the  trading  world. 

A  merchant,  confidcred  as  a  principal  in  fending  gOods  to  fo- 
reign countries,  to  be  difpofed  of  for  his  account,  either  by  a 
factor,  or  fupercargoe,  who  returns  perfonally  to  the  country, 
from  time  to  time,  where  the  principal  refides,  or  to  one  who 
lives  altogether  in  a  foreign  country,  makes  out  an  invoice  of 
the  merchandizes  which  he  l~o  fends  or  configns.  This  in- 
voice is  fuppofed  to  contain  a  particular  account  of  the  whole 
prime  coft  and  charges  attending  fuch  merchandizes,  for  the 
government  of  his  factor  or  fupcrcargoe,  in  the  fale  thereof. 
But  merchants,  upon  thefe  occafions,  generally  make  an  ad- 
dition to  fuch  invoice,  from  5  to  10  or  12  per  cent,  or  more, 
efpecially  if  the  goods  happen  to  be  well  bought,  or  hive  role 
in  their  price  from  the  time  of  purchafe,  to  that  of  exporta- 
tion. This  rife  upon  the  invoice,  has  fometimes  a  good,  fome- 
times  the  contrary  effect ;  for,  when  factors  know  this  to  be 
fometimes  a  practice  with  their  principal,  they  are  apt  to  fur* 
mife  that  it  is  never  otherwife,  and  difpofe  of  their  goods 
accordingly.  It  is,  however,  for  the  intereft  of  factors,  efpe- 
cially of  thofe  who  act  conftantly  in  that  capacity,  to  promote 
that  of  their  principals  ;  for  he  that  does  fo,  will  never  wan! 
commiffions.     See  the  article  Account  of  Sales. 

Further  Remarks  with  relation  to'  Factors  in  Spain. 

The  practice  of  the  court  of  Spain  formerly,  and  which,  it 
feems,  is  of  late  revived,  with  relation  to  mercantile  factors; 
may  deferve  attention,  as  it  fhews  the  natural  way  of  firft 
eftablifhing  commerce  with  diftant  countries,  and  by  which 
one  means,  amidft  numbcrlefs  other  wife  ones,  at  prefent, 
Spain  is  zealoufly  aiming  at  the  increafe  of  her  commerce  and 
maritime  power. 

4  The  importance  of  fettling  factors  in  foreign  fea-ports  is 
very  obvious,  fays  the  politic  Spaniard  Uztaritz,  with  a  view 
of  promoting  an  active  commerce,  agreeable  to  the  antient 
practice  of  the  Spaniards,  as  it  appears  from  a  ftatute  in  the 
year  1494  ;  fince  it  was  for  want  of  this  meafure,  that  his  ma- 
jefty's  fubjects  cannot  have  either  magazines  or  houfes,  in 
thofe  countries,  oh  their  own  account,  whither  they  may 
tranfmit  theif  merchandize,  depofit  it  in  warehoufes,  and 
caufe  it  to  be  fold  at  the  belt  market.  And  though  our  mer- 
chants are  under  neceflity  of  importing  certain  goods  from 
abroad,  efpecially  linens,  fpicery,  fome  materials,  and  other 
things,  that  are  now  confumed  in  Spain  and  America,  and 
which  foreigners  vend  among  us,  at  very  high  prices,  we  are 
at  as  great  a  lofs  for  factors,  and  other  perfons  to  be  confided 
in,  and  of  our  own  nation,  whom  we  may  charge  with  the 
purchafe  and  fhipping  of  them  to  Spain. 
By  this  want  of  fafe  correfpondents,  our  merchants  alfo  fuftain 
a  prejudice,  by  having  no  perfon,  to  whom  they  may  make 
alignments  for  the  barter  of  one  commodity  for  another, 
9  Z  upon 
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upon  which  greater  profits  are  ufually  made,   than  by  felling 
for  ready  money,    as  well  from  the  difficulty  of  extracting 
the  money  they  were  fold  for,  or  it's  not  being  current  in  thofe 
parts,  where  the  owner  refides,  as  to  prevent  the  lofs,  which 
is  experienced  fometimes  in  bills  of  exchange ;  befides  that, 
there  are  times  and  places  where  they  cannot  be  procured  ; 
difficulties  and  difadvantages  that  merit  the  firft  attention  of 
our  traders,  in  order  to  provide  againft  them,  before  they  en- 
gage in  buying  up  any  confiderable  quantity  of  goods  to  fend 
abroad.     So  that  upon  this,  and  other  accounts,  the  principal 
profits  now  turn  out  to  their  advantage,    while  we  poflefs 
only  the  very  trifling  intereft  of  a  paffive  trade. 
Though  we  have  confuls  in  certain  ports,  thefe  cannot  fupply 
the  want  of  factors,  or  other  agents  in  commerce  ;   of  the 
former,  becaufe  moft  of  thofe  confuls,  not  being  natives  of 
this  kingdom,  have,  in  general,  too  little  regard  for  the  nation, 
to  be  intruded  with  it's  interefts  j  of  the  latter,  becaufe  they 
are  appointed  to  be  judges,  in  many  concerns  of  trade  and 
navigation,  and  to  take  care,  that  captains,  and  other  mari- 
ners, as  well  as  traders,  who  are  fubjedts,  obferve  the  orders 
and  inftructions  of  their  fovereign,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  both  judge  and  party*,  as  they  would  be^  if  they  were 
allowed  to  take  commiffions.     From  this  inconfiftence,  and 
for  other  reafons,  Lewis  XIV,  gave  repeated  orders,  in  the 
year  1691,  for  prohibiting  all  forts  of  trade  to  the  French 
confuls,  their  officers,  domeftics,  and  other  dependants,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  under  the  penalty  of  lofing  their  places, 
and  a  fine  of  three  thoufand  livres. 
*  See  the  article  Consuls. 

In  thofe  parts,  where  there  are  families  of  the  fame  nation  or 
country  fettled  in  trade,  there  is  no  need  of  fending  factors, 
tor  others  to  execute  the  commiffions  abovementioned,  fince 
by  means  of  thofe  families,  already  rcfiding  there,  a  mutual 
correfpondence  may  be  formed,  for  buying,  felling,  depofiting 
goods,  remittances,  and  other  tranfactions,  as  it  is  done  by  the 
generality  of  other  nations,  particularly  in  Spain,  where  we 
find  many  French,  Englifh,  Dutch,  Germans,  Swedes,  Ita- 
lians, and  others,  trading,  and  making  this  kingdom,  as  it 
were,  their  place  of  abode. 

The  generality  of  thefe  foreigners,  who  are  fettled,  and  trade 
in  Spain,  are  ufually  in  partnership  with  thofe,  very  correfpon- 
dents  abroad,  and  divide  the  profit  and  lofTes,  in  proportion  to 
the  fhare  of  the  flock  or  bufinefs  each  of  them  has,  agreeable 
to  the  articles  of  partnerfhip,  and  other  obligations  fubfifting 
between  them.  And,  for  want  of  fuch  families  and  partner  - 
fhips,  they  then  make  ufe  of  perfons,  who  merely  difcharge 
the  office  of  a  factor  or  broker,  and  have  no  farther  intereft  in 
the  bufinefs,  than  fo  much  per  cent,  upon  the  goods,  which  is 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  refpective  country,  and  the 
quality  of  the  merchandize  or  employment. 
There  are  alfo  certain  foreigners,  that  live  in  their  own 
country,  and  maintain  a  correfpondence  with  Spaniards,  mu- 
tually fending  commiffions  to  each  other;  but  thefe  are  very 
few. 

From  thefe  inftances  it  may  be  collected,  that  as  there  are  no 
Spanifh  families  fettled  for  a  trade  in  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts,  by  our  negligence  in  this  important 
intereft,  for  fome  years  pall,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  us 
to  avail  ourfelves  of  the  meafure  abovementioned,  fend  over 
and  maintain  factors,  with  a  ftated  falary,  in  fuch  ports  and 
places,  as  we  fhall  be  moft  likely  to  eftablifh  and  maintain  an 
active  commerce  with,  and  that  the  falaries  granted  out  of 
the  revenue  be  continued,  'till  there  be  fettlements  of  fami- 
lies and  other  perfons  in  thofe  parts,  who,  by  the  fame  traffic, 
and  the  gains  they  will  be  daily  making,  are  enabled  to  form 
and  fupport  fuch  a  mutual  correfpondence,  for  the  tranfaction 
of  bufinefs,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  fending  and  main- 
taining factors  with  falaries. 

Though  there  be  a  very  large  and  profitable  trade  carried  on 
by  feveral  nations,  in  the  ports  of  that  extenfive  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  the  Spaniards  can 
never  have  any  confiderable  fhare  of  it,  fo  long  as  they  pur- 
fue  the  maxim  of  being  continually  at  war  with  all  the 
Moors  and  Turks,  under  whofe  government  the  generality 
of  thofe  countries  are  found  to  be  j  notwithftanding  it  be  no- 
torious, that  this  war,  proceeding  from  a  zeal  for  our  religion, 
has  done  greater  injury  to  ourfelves,  than  to  thofe  infidels,  at 
leaft  for  many  years  paft,  as  I  have  fliewn.  Hence,  in  refpect 
to  the  Mediterranean,  we  can  only  trade  in  fome  ports  of 
Italy,  and  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  France,  where  our  com- 
merce cannot  be  very  large,  becaufe  thofe  countries  have  near- 
ly the  fame  commodities  and  fruits,  that  are  the  growth  and 
produce  of  this  kingdom,  on  account  of  a  refemblance  be- 
tween the  climates,  fo  that,  during  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe, 
there  cannot  fubfift  any  confiderable  traffic  in  merchandize 
and  provifions,  between  each  other,  either  by  way  of  fale  or 
bartcrf.  However,  wc  fhould  not,  on  this  account,  flight  a 
branch  of  commerce,  though  but  a  middling  one,  which  it  is 
in  our  power  to  poflefs  in  thofe  places. 

■}•  Does  not  this  fliew,  from  the  pen  of  a  wife  Spaniard  him- 
felf,  how  impolitic  it  is  for  Spain,  not  to  cultivate  a  ftrict 
f,  iendfhip  with  Grear-Britain  j  who  takes  fo  much,  and  France 
fo  little  of  their  produce  r 
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Iii  the  northern  provinces  wc  have  an  opportunity  of  opening 
a  more  extenfive  and  advantageous  trade,  than  in  the  -Medi- 
terranean, upon  account  of  the  neceflity  they  lie  under  of 
having  many  things  from  this  kingdom,  particularly  wine;, 
brandies,  oil,  and  other  fruits,  befides  filks  and  cloths,  which 
we  fhould  be  enabled  to  fupply  them  with,  when  our  Ma- 
nufactories SHALL  BE  IN  A  MORE  FLOURISHING 
Condition  ;  and,  in  exchange  for  what  we  fhould  carry 
thither,  we  might  import  from  thofe  countries  linens,  fpicery, 
fome  materials,  and  other  things,  which  they  now  brin?  us 
themfelves,  efpecially  for  the  ufe  of  our  Indies,  and  fell  them 
to  us  at  high  rates. 

We  have  alfo  a  fair  opportunity  of  opening  an  advantageous 
commerce  at  Lifbon,  by  tranfmitting  thither  many  commo- 
dities and  fruits,  efpecially  filks,  as  well  for  the  confumption 
of  that  kingdom,  as  for  the  exportation  that  may  be  from 
thence  to  their  Indies  ;  and  even  to  fome  parts  of  Europe,  as 
there  is  a  great  number  of  fhips  and  merchants,  of  feveral  na- 
tions, collected  together  in  that  port  and  city ;  efpecially,  if 
for  the  encouragement  of  this,  and  other  branches  of  traffic 
we  would  reduce,  as  I  propofed,  the  exceffive  duties,  and  re- 
move the  other  clogs  which  now  diftrefs  the  Spanifh  fabrics 
as  well  in  the  manufactory,  as  in  their  paffing  through  the 
cuftom-houfes  ;  fince  we  are  fenfible,  that,  in  fpite  of  thefe 
heavy  loads,  fome  filks  of  Granada  and  Valentia  find  a  vent 
in  Portugal  *;  and  this  traffic  will  be  much  extended,  after  we 
have  taken  oft' the  embargo  upon  it  already  mentioned. 

*  Here  we  fee  the  danger  of  a  Spanifh  rival  in  the  Portugal 
trade. 

Upon  thefe  confiderations,  I  eftccm  it  a  very  feafonable  mea- 
fure to  fend  and  eftablifh  factors  in 
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Bourdeaux, 
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Hamburgh, 
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Dantzick, 
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Peterfburg, 
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Leghorn, 
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Meffinah. 


The  advantage  of  fettling  a  factor  at  Lifbon  has  been  already 
confidered,  and,  in  fupport  of  my  opinion,  that  we  do  the  fame 
in  the  other  fea-ports,  I  fhall  point  out  fome  of  our  principal 
inducements  to  it. 

Bourdeaux  is  one  of  the  richeft  and  greateft  trading  towns  in 
France.  In  that  city  are  two  fairs  held  every  year  ;  one  in 
fpring,  another  in  autumn,  when  very  great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, of  different  nations,  are  collected  together  :  fome  coming 
by  fea,  others  by  the  famous  canal,  which  crofTes  the  country 
to  the  Mediterranean. 

Bayonne  has  not  a  very  great  number  of  inhabitants,  nor  a 
great  deal  of  merchandize  and  fruits  of  her  own  j  but  is  a 
place  through  which  paffes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  goods 
for  the  traffic  between  France  and  Spain,  and  where  frequent 
commiffions  are  fent  for  buying,  carriage,  and  other  tranf- 
actions of  bufinefs, 

Nantes,  in  the  province  of  Britany,  is  fo  famous  for  it's  trade 
and  riches,  that  in  this  inftance  it  is  unneceflary  to  affign 
any  reafons,  and  I  fhall  only  intimate  fome  of  the  principal 
foundations  of  it's  rife  and  grandeur.  It  is  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  a  very  large  river,  and  navigable  for 
above  a  hundred  leagues,  croffing  many  fruitful  provinces  of 
France,  with  the  advantage  of  a  communication  by  canals, 
that  are  navigable,  with  feveral  other  rivers,  in  particular 
Seyne,  which  is  well  known  to  pafs  by  Paris,  Roan,  and  other 
great  cities  :  infomuch  that  'the  faid  town  of  Nantes  pofiefles 
the  convenience  of  receiving,  by  fea,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
commodities,  materials,  and  fruits  from  other  kingdoms,  at  z 
fmall  expence,  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  provinces  of  France  j 
and  the  fame  favourable  fituation  enables  it  to  collect  toge- 
ther a  variety  of  merchandize  and  provifions,  of  their  growth 
and  manufacture,  and  afterwards  fend  them  abroad,  as  they 
conftantly  do,  efpecially  linens  from  Britany,  which  abounds 
with  them,  and  from  whence  are  fhipped  vaft  quantities  for 
Spain,  and  the  Spanifh  Indies,  introduced,  in  part,  by  the 
channel  of  Cadiz,  and  the  reft  by  means  of  their  own  co- 
lonies. 

Roan,  a  very  rich  and  large  town  in  Normandy,  and  fituated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Scyne,  carrying  on  a  foreign  com- 
merce by  the  port  of  Havre  de  Grace,  poUcfies  the  fame  ad- 
vantages with  Nantes,  both  for  a  foreign  and  inland  trade, 
by  means  of  that,  and  fome  other  navigable  rivers,  with 
which  it  has  communication  ;  and,  notwithftanding  it's 
courfe  is  not  fo  long  as  that  of  the  Loire,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  a  nearer  communication  with  Paris  by  water,  for  the 
tranfport  of  many  things  confumed  in  that  rich  capital ; 
whence  are  alfo  brought  quantities  of  merchandize,  and  otht 
goods,  conveyed  down  the  abovementioned  river,  and  paflin 
by  Roan,  and  Havre  de  Grace,  to  be  fhipped  for  a  foreigl 
market. 

The  town  of  Oftend  is  not  very  wealthy,  but  it  is  the  only 
good  port  and  channel,  for  almoft  all  the  commerce,  winch 

th< 
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the  Spanifh  Low  Commie,  now  in  poflcflion  of  the  Auflrians, 
ufually  carry  on  with  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 
The  great  commerce   between  this   kingdom   and   London, 
Amlterdam,  and  Hamburgh,  is  fo  notorious  that  it  would  be 
idle  to  dwell  upon  it. 

Copenhagen,  befides  its  being  the  refidencc  of  the  Court  of 
Denmark,  a  place  of  middling  trade,  and  an  excellent  port, 
is  iituatcd  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic,  fo  that  it  may  fa- 
cilitate an  inland  commerce  in  that  kingdom,  and  ferve  as  a 
place  to  touch  at  for  thj  trade  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  Livonia, 
Mufcovy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Baltic. 

Moll  of  the  commerce  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Poland,  and 
duchy  of  Lithuania,  is  made  by  the  town  and  port  of  Dant- 
zick,  fituated  a  league  from  the  lea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Viltula,  or  Weyfel  ;  as  this  river  is  navigable  for  above  an 
hundred  leagues,  travelling  the  beft  provinces  of  that  crown, 
it  gives  that  city  an  opportunity  of  fupplying  them,  at  a 
fmall  charge,  with  variety  of  foreign  merchandize  and  fruits  ; 
and  lor  the  fame  reafori,  facilitates  the  extraction  and  con- 
veyance of  the  commodities  and  fruits  of  that  kingdom,  and 
it's  united  ftatcs,  to  the  faid  port,  in  order  to  be  (hipped  for 
foreign  markets  j  more  efpecially  grain,  of  which  it  yields  fo 
great  plenty,  that  moft  part  of  the  prodigious  magazines  al- 
ways in  Holland  is  fetched  from  thence,  as  well  for  their  own 
confumption,  as  that  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  in  years  of  fcarcity  ;  which  cannot  be  thought 
ft  range,  fince  we  have  aflurances  from  many  hands,  that 
foreigners  export,  by  the  channel  of  Dantzick,  above  eight 
hundred  thouland  tons  of  grain,  one  year  with  another. 
Some  provinces  of  Mufcovy  and  Sweden,  liable  to  bad  har- 
vefts,  from  the  exceffive  eoldnefs  of  their  climates,  and  more 
than  ordinary  moilturc  of  the  foil,  arc  alfo  ufually  fupplicd 
with  grain  from  Poland,  purchafing  it  at  Dantzick,  cither  on 
account  of  private  traders,  or  that  of  their  fovercigns  ;  and 
lincc  the  great  diftance  docs  not  deter  the  Hollanders  from 
fetching,  and  lending  it  to  market,  even  as  far  as  the  king- 
doms oi  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  other  remote  countries,  it 
leems,  that,  whenever  we  experience  a  bad  harveft  in  Spain, 
the  bid  effects  of  it  may  be  prevented,  by  fending  early  notice 
of  it  to  the  factor,  whom  we  fhall  have  in  that  city, 
with  orders  to  buy  up,  either  by  himfelf,  or  other  hands,  by 
degrees,  and  with  great  privacy,  confiderable  quantities  of  the 
(aid  grain,  which  is  ordinarily  very  cheap  ;  and  that  this  be 
done,  either  for  the  account  of  the  revenue,  or  of  fome  mer- 
chants, who  fhall  be  formed  into  a  company  for  this  purpofc, 
as  it  is  on  fuch  occafions  ;  and  that  thev  be  charged  alio  with 
the  tranfport  of  it,  fending  their  own  (hips  freighted  with  our 
commodities  and  fruits,  which  arc  generally  efteemed,  and 
find  a  good  market  in  Poland  and  it's  neighbouring  provinces  ; 
even  though  we  fhould  difpenfe  them  fome  indulgences  and 
abatements  in  the  duties. 

And,  in  cafe  this  cannot  be  done  in  due  time,  that  they  may 
avail  thcmlehes  of  foreign  (hipping,  fince  it  is  already  known, 
that  in  the  times  of  diftrefs,  when  we  dread  a  failure  or  fcar- 
city of  bread,  it  is  abfolutely  neoeflary  for  us  to  have  recourfc 
to  all  practicable  means  for  a  fcafonablc  remedy  againft  the 
evil. 

Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  the  port  by  which  is 
carried  on  molt  of  the  trade  of  that  large  kingdom,  where 
is  very  much  eitecmed,  and  a  good  market  for  le\eral  commo- 
dities and  fruits  of  the  fouthirn  provinces  of  Spain  ;  and  into 
thefe  are  alio  imported  from  thenee  a  great  quantity  of  mer- 
chandize,  efpecially  copper,  iron  manufactured,  and  to  be  ma- 
nufactured, pitch,  tar,  and  other  commodities,  for  the  land 
and  fea  fervice,  and  other  ufes. 

Pcterfburgh,  Iituatcd  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  gulph  of  Fin- 
land, is  one  of  the  ports  upon  the  Baltic,  a  town  lately 
formed,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  It  owes  it's  birth  to  the  fa- 
mous Peter  Alexiowitz,  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  who  defigned  it, 
not  only  for  the  refidence  of  this  fplendid  court,  but  alfo  for 
the  feat  of  moft  part  of  that  grand  commerce  he  had  pro- 
jected ;  and  which  that  glorious  prince  was  daily  improving 
throughout  his  vaft  dominions  ;  but  we  fhall  fpeak  more 
fully,  in  another  place,  of  the  aftonifhing  meafures  of  his  po- 
litical government. 

Then,  with  a  defign  of  making  the  port  and  city  of  Peterf- 
burgh  the  feat  of  the  principal  commerce  of  his  empire,  he 
made  feveral  laws  and  provifions  for  transferring  to  it  the 
confiderable  trade  of  the  famous  port  of  Archangel,  fituated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dwina,  whieh  dilcharges  itfelf  into 
the  White  Sea,  at  the  diftance  of  feven  or  ei°ht  leagues ; 
becaufe  their  commerce  to  that  port  was  really  more  charge- 
able, and  attended  with  difficulties,  and  the  navigation  very 
hazardous,  upon  account  of  the  great  and  dangerous  courfe 
of  the  fhipping  along  the  vaft  frozen  coaft  of  Norway  and 
Lapland,  practicable  only  in  the  few  fummer  months  ;  while 
Pcterfburgh  ftands  clear  of  all  thefe  inconveniencies,  by  it's 
fituation  in  a  more  temperate  climate,  almoft  in  the  center  of 
Europe,  and  very  convenient  for  it's  eafy  communication, 
both  with  the  feveral  provinces  upon  the  Baltic,  and  many 
othec  parts  of  Europe. 

If  we  pafs  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  whofe  ports  I  recommend 
the  fettlement  of  five  factories,  it  is  obfervable,  that  a  very 
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large  traffic  is  carried  on,  by  the  channel  of  Marfeilles,  be- 
tween France  2nd  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
feveral  provinces  of  Africa  and  Afia,  both  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  out  of  it  ;  not  only  by  the  French  thcmfelvcj,  but 
alfo  by  many  vefTels  and  merchants  of  foreign  countries, 
which  I  have  feen  collected  together  in  that  town  :  whence: 
it  muft  be  inferred,  that  fome  commodities  and  fraits  of  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  and  the  Spanifh  Indies,  were  they  ex- 
ported, and  depofited  in  that  city,  might  find  a  good  market 
and  we  might  purchafe  there,  at  more  reafonable  prices  than 
in  Spain,  fome  things,  which  we  want  from  abroad,  and  can- 
not go  and  buy,  at  the  firft  hand,  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa 
and  Afia  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Moors  and  Turks  ;  as  it  ought  always  to  be  confidered, 
that  the  circumftancc  of  Marfeilles  being  a  free  port,  (except- 
ing for  certain  forts  of  goods)  may  much  facilitate  the  buying, 
felling,  and  barter  of  fuch  commodities,  as  we  fhall  find  an 
intercit  in  ;  and  that  we  can  eafily  fettle  a  correfpondence  from 
thence  with  Lyons,  an  opulent  city,  that  carries  on  a  vaft 
foreign,  as  well  as  home  trade,  notwithftanding  it's  great 
diftance  from  the  fea. 

It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  a  confiderable  commerce  is  made 
at  Genoa,  both  by  reafon  of  their  manufactories  of  paper 
and  lilks,  and  by  it's  being  a  convenient  patTage  for  a  trade  in 
many  forts  of  merchandize,  whu  h  go  and  eome  from  the  ftatc 
of  Milan,  Germany,  and  other  parts. 

Leghorn,  in  the  ftaie  of  Florence,  from  it's  fituation,  the 
freedom  of  it's  port,  and  great  trade  with  the  Levant,  and 
other  parts,  may  be  reckoned  another  Marfeilles,  efpecially 
from  the  vaft  number  of  velfels  and  merchants  I  have  (etn 
there,  collected  together  from  various  nations,  at  two  feveral 
times,  which  I  have  happened  to  be  in  that  city  ;  and  this 
facilitates  the  purchafe,    fn.le,    and  b  .my  forts  of 

commodities  and  fruits.  For  thefe  reifons,  I  think  we  fhall 
mo  1  with  a  good  market  for  lilks,  cloaths,  tobaccoes,  and 
other  things,  that  may  be  exported  from  thele  kingdoms, 
and  depofited  in  warehoufes  there,  as  foon  r.s  the  Spanifh  duties 
fhall  be  reduced,  and  fome  other  regulations  made,  that  have 
been  propofed,    with  a  view  to  promote  the  home,  as  well  as 

1  commerce  of  Spain. 
>N-  ,  the  capital  and  court  of  that  kingdom,  has  alfo  a  con- 

fiderable trade  ;  and  we  may  likewil'e  find  there  a  good 
market  for  many  Spanifh  American  commodities,  fuch  as  to- 
bacco, cocoa,  (agar,  cochineal,  &c.  by  bartering  them  for 
linens,   raw  (ilk,  and  other  things. 

Meffina,  fituated  on  the  caftern  coaft  of  Sicily,  and  at  a  fmall 
diftap.ee  from  Naples,  carries  on  a  large  commerce  in  curious 
(ilk,  of  it's  own  produce,  difpofing  of  moft  of  it  manu- 
factured, and  the  reft  in  the  fkein,  to  the  French,  Genoefe, 
and  other  nations.  It  has  a  very  fpacious  and  fafe  port,  and 
by  it's  being  in  the  courfe  of  moft  part  of  that  great  number 
of  fhips,  which  go  and  come  from  the  Levant,  it  is  made  a 
place  to  touch  at,  and  is  convenient  for  refrefhment  and  re- 
fitting ;  and  alfo  for  a  traffic  with  them,  both  goino-  and 
coming,  by  their  difpofirtg  of  fome  forts  of  merchandize,  and 
fhipping  others,  as  well  as  for  other  branches  of  trade^  which 
are  favoured  by  it's  advantageous  fituation  ;  and  more  efpe- 
cially from  the  circumftance  of  it's  lying  in  the  narrow  fea, 
which  feparates  the  two  plentiful  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily. 

I  have  already  intirrffited,  that  this  kind  of  factors  is  ufually 
fupportcd  by  the  brokerage,  which  is  paid  by  the  merchants 
upon  the  commiffion  fent  to  them,  for  their  trouble  of  buy- 
ing, felling,  and  other  fervices.  But  as  his  majefty's  fubjects 
have  not,  at  this  time,  a  ccrmerce  of  fufficient  extent  for 
the  maintenance  of  them,  and  fuch  a  fettlement,  in  thofe 
parts,  is  a  previous  meafure,  and  requifite,  in  order  to  invite 
and  eftablifh  fuch  an  inter  j.t  for  the  nation ;  it  will  be  abfo- 
lutely neceflary,  in  the  mean  time,  and  until  the  trade  be  fo 
far  advanced,  as  to  yield  factorage  or  commiffions  fufficient  to 
maintain  them  in  a  decent  manner,  that  the  Revenue 
contribute  some  share  towards  the  first 
establishment  of  what  is  a  necessary  foun- 
dation for  this  foreign  traffic,  from  which 
will  result  a  very  considerable  advantage 
to  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  an  universal 
Benefit -to  his  Subjects.  And  in  this  view,  I  am  of 
opinion,  there  fhould  be  affigned,  to  each  of  the  eighteen  fac- 
tors, that  fhall  be  appointed,"  and  fent  to  the  faid  ports,  a  fa- 
lary  of  eight  hundred  dollars  yearly  3  ordering  it  fo,  that 
three  hundred  be  allotted  for  his  own  fupport,  two  hundred 
for  a  book-keeper,  who  fhall  be  in  the  nature  of  a  deputy,  as 
well  to  affift  him  in  the  commiffions,  as  to  do  the  whole,  in 
cafe  of  ficknefs,  abfence,  or  death,  'till  his  majefty  make  fome 
other  provifion  ;  and  the  remaining  three  hundred  dollars  for 
the  hire  of  a  houfe,  fpacious  and  fufficient  tor  the  reception  of 
his  own  family,  and  his  book-keeper,  and  for  warehoufes  to 
depofit  and  preferve  all  the  goods  that  fhall  be  fent  him,  or 
he  fhall  purchafe,  'till  they  be  fhipped  to  his  correfpondents  $ 
together  with  a  declaration,  that  if  the  book-keeper  fhould 
chufe  rather  to  clothe  and  maintain  himfelf,  with  the  faid 
ftipend  of  two  hundred  dollars,  the  factor  is  to  put  them  into 
his  hands,  and  be  obliged  to  grant  him  a  proper  apartment  in 

his 
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his  own  houfc,  befides  the  two  hundred  dollars  ;  and  the 
book-keeper  is  always  to  live  in  it,  that  he  may  be  ready  to 
give  his  affiftance. 

It  will  be  alfo  a  proper  regulation,  that,  fo  long  as  the  factors 
have  a  ftipend  out  of  the  Treafury,  the  merchants,  who  arc 
his  majefty's  lubjedts,  fhall  be  remitted  half  the  commiffion 
paid  by  thofe  of  other  nations,  who  do  not  pofTefs  a  like  ad- 
vantage. The  fame  rule  is  to  be  obferved  in  refpect  td  the 
charge  of  Warehoufe-room.  But,  whenever  his  majefty's 
fubjects  fhall  think  fit  to  ftop  the  laid  falary,  that  then  the 
factorage  ufual  in  the  place  where  each  of  them  fhall  refide, 
may  be  regularly  charged  to  their  correfpondents. 
Thofe  factors  may  be  very  ufeful,  not  only  in  cherifhing  an 
Active  Commerce  in  foreign  countries,  and  confirming 
it  to  his  majefty's  fubjects,  but  alfo  inftrumcntal  in  promoting 
fome  other  fervices  of  the  crown,  efpecially  in  refpect  to 
our  armaments  by  fea  or  land.  For  though  this  kingdom 
yields  moft  of  the  neceflaries  for  thefe  and  other  ufes,  it  is 
evident,  that,  as  fome  manufactures  are  ftill  at  a  low  ebb, 
and  other  things  requifite  for  the  trade  between  this  kingdom 
and  the  Indies  are  fcarce,  we  often  find  ourfelves  obliged  to 
get  fupplies  from  abroad.  Thus  we  want  tin  and  copper  for 
our  founderies  of  artillery,  and  other  ufes  :  as  alfo  hemp, 
rigging,  fail-cloth,  pitch,  tar,  rofin,  tallow,  planking,  and 
other  things  for  the  ufe  of  the  men  of  war  and  gallies,  pur- 
chafing  them  of  foreigners  at  Cadiz,  and  other  places,  at 
very  high  prices  ;  whence  refults,  alfo,  this  great  difadvan- 
tage,  that  careening,  and  other  works  in  our  dock-yards, 
ufually  come  exceffive  dear. 

But  the  evils  enfuing  from  thence  may  be  prevented,  by  an 
inftruction  to  the  officers,  whofe  bufinefs  fhall  be,  at  that 
time,  to  draw  out  before-hand  a  memorial  of  the  particulars 
of  what  fhall  be  neceffary  for  the  faid  fervice,  diftinguifhing 
thofe  things  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  prefent  fabrics 
in  the  kingdom,  or  what  may  be  further  provided  by  them, 
from  thofe  we  are  under  a  neceffity  of  having  from 
abroad. 

With  the  help  of  fuch  previous  information,  the  neceflary 
orders  may  be  iflucd  for  manufacturing,  procuring,  or  pur- 
chafing,  on  his  majefty's  account,  all  the  commodities  and 
materials  which  can  be  gotten  on  the  continent  of  Spain,  of 
it's  own  produce  and  manufacture,  and  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  each  kind  collected  together  in  the  ports,  yards, 
or  magazines  of  the  place,  where  they  are  to  be  confirmed  in 
building,  arming,  careening,  and  fitting  out  fhips,  and  other 
ufes  ;  having  beforehand  a  magazine  of  ftores  fufficient  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  conftantly  replacing  thofe  which 
(hall  be  made  ufe  of,  that  we  may  never  be  under  a  neceffity 
of  purchafing  thefe  commodities  at  fuch  times  as  we  are  in 
immediate  want  of  them  ;  for  what  is  then  bought,  is  ufually 
very  dear,  and  not  fo  good  ;  nay,  fometimes  we  cannot  fup- 
ply  ourfelves  at  any  rate. 

And,  if  the  fame  memorial  contains  alfo  a  lift  of  the  feveral 
materials  and  commodities  which  will  be  neceflary  to  import 
from  abroad,  it  may  then  be  confidered  what  countries  or 
places  are  moft  likely  to  fupply  us  with  them  at  reafonable 
prices,  and  of  due  goodnefs,  that  we  may  fend  advice  to 
the  refpective  factors,  and  commiffion  them  to  purchafe,  and 
fhip  them  on  his  majefty's  account  to  fuch  ports  as  they  fhall 
be  directed,  having  firft  made  the  ufual  infurances,  according 
to  the  diftance  and  navigation  from  thence. 
And  thefe  commiffions  fhould  be  always  governed  by  this'con- 
iideration,  that  they  buy  up  and  tranfmit  to  Spain  a  fufficient 
fupply  for  the  confumption  of  four  or  five  years  ;  and  that 
the  orders  and  proper  remittances  be  made,  even  before  the 
ftores  in  hand  are  actually  expended,  fo  that  the  magazines 
may  be  conftantly  full.  But  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that 
our  factors  are  to  execute  thefe  and  other  commiffions,  for  the 
ufe  of  his  majefty,  without  any  charge,  or  demand  upon  the 
revenue  for  factorage,  or  warehoufe-room,  fo  long  aS  they 
fnall  enjoy  a  falary  from  his  majefty  j  but  all  the  neceflary 
charges  and  difbudements  which  they  fhall  have  made,  are 
to  be  duly  paid  them. 

Befides  the  benefits  which  I  have  faid  will  accrue  from 
an  eftablifhment  of  factors,  we  may  expect,  by  this  means, 
to  get  an  infight  into  the  fcvcral  policies,  of  which  foreigners 
avail  thcmfelves,  for  the  improvement  and  fuccefs  of  their 
trade  ;  as  we  fhall  thus  gain  a  certain  knowlege  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  each  country  or  ftate,  and  what  particular  ad- 
vantages may  be  made  in  each  place,  from  buying,  felling,  or 
bartering  any  particular  merchandize. 

By  a  correfpondence  with  thefe  very  factors,  we  fhall  alfo 
obtain,  at  an  eafy  rate,  an  information  of  what  happens,  or 
is  tranfacting,  in  the  kingdoms  and  ftatcs  where  they  fhall 
refide ;  a  piece  of  knowlege  that  may  be  very  ufeful  on  fe- 
veral important  occafions. 

As  we  fhall  poflefs  thefe  and  other  advantages  from  fuch  a 
meafurc,  we  muft  needs  think,  that  the  fum  of  3400  doublons 
will  be  very  ufefully  expended  yearly  in  falaries  to  all  the 
eighteen  factors,  as  it  does  not  amount  to  the  charge  of  main- 
taining a  fingle  ambaflador  in  ordinary;  and  yet  fometimes 
feveral  minifters  are  difpatched,  and  maintained  at  the  fame 
time,  in  this  public  character,  at  a  great  expence,  and  to 
tran fact  affairs  of  much  lefs  conference  to  the  general  good 


of  the  ifionarchy,  than  the  benefits  we  may  flatter  ourfelves 
with  receiving  from  the  eftablifhment  of  thefe  factors. 
Befides,  fhould  not  more  than  half  of  them  fucceed,  there 
would  be  enough  to  make  a  great  improvement  in  the  active 
commerce  of  the  nation,  to  augment  confiderably  his  ma- 
jefty's revenue,  and  benefit  of  his  fubjects  5  and  this  limited 
expence  of  thofe  factors  would  but  continue  a  few  years  a 
charge  upon  the  revenue  ;  for  if,  by  their  means,  that  active 
commerce,  which  is  fo  expedient  and  defirable,  be  once  cfta- 
blifhed,  they  will  be  enabled  to  fupport  themfclves  upon  their 
commiffions  only,  and  their  ftipends  may  ceafe  :  and  if  it 
fhould  be  found,  that  our  intention  is  not  anfwered  by  this 
provifion  in  any  of  the  ports,  we  need  no  longer  maintain  a 
factor  in  that  place. 

An  eftablifhment  of  factors  would,  however,  be  a  very  idle 
thing,  unlefs  we  make  choice  of  perfons  of  honour  and  fidelity, 
and  at  leaft  a  tolerable  fkill  in  trade,  efpecially  in  keeping 
mercantile  accounts ;  and,  to  fecure  a  prudent  management 
in  this  article,  and  that  the  perfons  appointed  may  be  in  full 
credit  with  the  merchants  themfelves,  who  are  to  intruft  them 
with  their  commiffions  and  interefts,  it  will  be  proper  to  re- 
fer the  choice  of  them  to  the  principal  cities,  which,  for  their 
fituation,  and  other  reafons,  fhall  be  moft  likely  to  ftrike  out 
a  trade  in  the  places  where  the  factors  are  to  refide.  I  think 
too,  that,  though  they  be  not  made  fecurity  for  the  good  be- 
haviour of  them,  they  will  be  in  fome  meafure  under  fuch  art 
obligation,  becaufe  the  very  confidence  of  his  majefty  in  fub- 
mitting  them  to  their  election,  obliges  them  to  it,  befides  the 
intereft  which  their  traders  muft  have  in  deputing  a  proper 
perfon. 

I  have  underftood,  alfo,  that  the  principal  commerce  of  Spain 
with  the  North  is  by  ports  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  the 
traffic  of  Cantabria,  Galicia,  and  Afturias,  being  not  exten- 
five  to  thofe  parts  ;  that  very  large  quantities  of  wine,  raifins, 
and  oil,  are  exported  from  Malaga  to  London  ;  that  Gra- 
nada, though  it  be  at  fome  diftance  from  a  fca-port,  has  cor- 
refpondence and  traffic  with  Lilbon,  vending  certain  filks 
there.  As  to  the  ports  of  Italy,  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
principal  traffic  with  them  is  by  the  channel  of  Barcelona, 
Alicant,  and  Carthagena,  exclufive  of  what  goes  to  Anda- 
lufia  to  be  fhipped  for  the  Indies. 

In  confideration  of  thefe  circumftances,  I  am  of  opinion  the 
choice  of  the  factors  fhould  be  intruded  to  the  following  cities 
and  towns,  for  the  places  fet  down  oppofite  to  them. 

To  Granada      -----     for     Lifbon, 
To  Pamplona     -----     for     Bayonne, 

EBourdeaux, 
Nantes, 
Hamburgh, 

To  Cadiz for!^oa"' 

t  Amlterdam, 

To  Malaga      -     -     -     -    -    *  for     London, 

To  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda       for     Dantzick, 

To  Corunna     -----     for     Oftend, 

To  Santander     -  for     Copenhagen^ 

To  San  Sebaftian     -     -     -     -  for     Stockholm, 

To  Bilboa     ------  for     Peterfburghj 

To  Carthagena      -     -     -     -      for     Genoa, 

To  Alicant      -----      for     Leghorn, 

SMarfeilles, 
Naples, 
Meffina.' 

Though  this  propofal  of  fubmitting  the  choice  of  the  factors 
to  the  thirteen  cities  and  towns,  points  out  the  foreign  ports 
where  thofe  are  to  refide  who  are  nominated  by  each  of 
them,  it  is  only  to  add  an  improving  circumftance  in  carry- 
ing this  fcheme  into  execution.  But  there  can  be  no  con- 
fiderable  objection  to  depart  from  this  rule,  whenever  it  fhall 
be  expedient,  from  better  knowlege  of  the  feveral  places, 
and  other  reafons,  and  appointing  them  a  fettlement  at  the 
ports  and  in  the  places  beft  adapted  to  each  of  the  eighteen 
juft  now  propofed,  fince  the  main  thing  is,  that  perfons  be 
elected  by  the  thirteen  cities  of  Spain  before  recited,  whom 
they  fhall  find  beft  qualified  for  the  truft  in  their  refpective 
provinces,  as  by  their  experience  and  knowlege  of  them 
they  will  be  good  judges  of  their  qualifications  ;  but  it  muft 
•  be  underftood,  that  though  each  city  name  one,  they  are 
to  be  factors  for  that  and  all  other  places  in  the  kingdom* 
which  fhall  be  willing  to  trade  in  the  port  or  town  where  each 
of  them  fhall  refide. 

But,  though  the  faid  cities  be  inverted  with  a  power  of  chufing 
the  perfons  for  this  office,  it  is  to  be  with  a  condition,  that 
they  do  not  act  'till  they  have  the  approbation  of  his  majefty; 
and,  therefore,  their  nomination  is  to  be  prefented  to  the 
corregidor  of  each  place,  who  is  to  tranfmit  it  to  his  majefty's 
hands,  with  a  detail  of  the  qualifications  that  recommend  the 
perfon  elected  into  it.  But  it  is  intended  that  this  approba- 
tion of  his  majefty  fubfift  no  longer  than  the  factors  enjoy  a 
falary  out  of  the  revenue. 

After  his  majefty  has  been  pleafed  to  grant  his  approbation, 
there  fhould  be  given  to  each  of  them  a  defpacho,  or  patent, 
figncd  by  his  majefty's  own  hand,  and  underfigned  by  the 
fecretary  for  the  time  being,  appointing  him  a  factor  for  the 
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Spanifh  nation  in  the  port  or  country  he  has  been  nofninated 
to,  and  containing  the  fuon  of  which  is  to  be  paid  him  for  a 
(alary,  and  how  it  is  to  be  diflributed,  together  with  all  inch 

IS  as  tend  to  the  better  difcharge  of  his  office. 

To  be  in  titled  to  this  approbation,  or  choice,  it  ihould  be 
an  invariable  condition,  that  the  pcrfon  be  a  native  of  this 
kingdom,  or  have  a  patent  of  naturalization,  and  be  at  leaft 
30  years  of  age. 

The  affiftant,  which  each  factor  is  to  take  along  with  him 
in  quality  of  a  book-keeper,  ought  to  be  one  to  his  own 
liking,  as  he  is  to  anfwer  for  his  doing  his  duty  in  the  office. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  expedient,  as  foon  as  each  factor  fhall 
be  elected  and  approved,  that  he  have  leave  to  nominate  a 
perfon,  whom  lie  fhall  think  qualilied  for  this  employment, 
and  that  he  accordingly  give  him  his  nomination,  figned  un- 
der his  own  hand,  which  is  to  be  prefented  to  the  council  of 
the  city  and  town  which  it  fhall  concern,  that  they  may  be 
alfo  judges  of  the  propriety  of  his  nomination  ;  and,  after 
the  city  council  have  approved  his  choice,  the  factors  fhall 
not  be  empowered  to  remove  him,  without  a  juft  caufc, 
giving,  at  the  fame  time,  notice  of  it  to  the  faid  council,  and 
his  realbns  for  doing  fo  ;  and  in  Idling  up  any  vacancy,  what- 
ever may  be  the  caufc  of  it,  the  fame  formalities  fhall  be  ob- 
ferved  as  before  ;  though  the  factor  may,  in  the  mean  time, 
Iwnploy  fuch  perfon  as  he  fhall  plcafe. 

It  will  alio  be  expedient,  that  the  book-keeper  be  chofen  out 
of  the  natives  of  this  kingdom,  and  at  leaft  twenty  years  of 

Should  there  be  confuls  cftablifhed  in  the  above -mentioned 
cities  and  towns  for  managing  and  Conducting  the  affairs  of 
trade,  it  would  be  fitted  for  thefe  to  have  the  choice  of  per- 
lons  to  be  employed  as  factors  ;  but,  in  cafe  there  be  none, 
and  it  is  a  tioublclomc  circumftance  to  allembie,  and  bring 
the  merchants  of  each  of  them  to  an  agreement  in  the  choice, 
it  fhould,  I  think,  be  left,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  difpofal 
of  the  city  council,  in  the  fhapc  prcpofed.' 
AIR,  a  concourfe  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  fundry 
others  of  various  profeffions,  natives  and  foreigners,  who 
meet  yearly,  or  at  other  fixed  times,  in  fome  certain  place, 
on  fixed  days,  to  buy  and  fell ;  and  whither  others  refort,  out 
of  curiofity  only,  to  partake  of  the  ufual  divcrfions  of  thefe 
public  places. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  places  where,  on  certain  days, 
fome  one  fort  of  merchandize  is  permitted  to  be  fold,  of 
■which  there  arc  two  forts  at  Paris,  viz. 

The  fair  for  gammons,  called  alfo  the  bacon  fair,  held  yearly 
in  the  ftreet  of  Notre  Dame ;  it  holds  but  one  day,  which 
is  the  Tuefday  in  Paffion  week:  at  which  time  is  fold  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  hams,  flitches  of  bacon,  and  other  faked 
pork,  as  is  fcarce  to  be  expreffed. 

The  onion  fair  begins  on  the  Notre  Dame  in  September,  and 
holds  'till  the  end  of  the  month  ;  during  which,  an  incon- 
ceivable quantity  of  black  and  red  onions  is  brought,  of 
which  the  citizens  lay  in  for  the  whole  year.  It  is  held  in 
the  Ifle  of  Notre  Dame,  along  the  Quai  Bourbon. 
air  fignifies  alfo  the  place  where  tradefmen  meet  together, 
keep  their  (hops,  and  carry  on  their  trade. 
Many  are  held  in  the  open  fields,  under  tents  and  booths,  as 
that  of  Guibray  and  Beaucaire,  in  France-,  others  within 
walled  places,  with  fhops  ranged  in  a  regular  manner,  like 
ftreets  ;  but  all  without  covering,  unlets  a  few  trees  are  planted 
as  a  fheltcr  from  the  fun  :  fuch  is  the  fair  of  St  Laurence  at 
Paris,  which  is  held  in  the  fummer. 

The  fhops  where  the  dealers  have  their  goods,  particularly 
in  the  two  great  fairs  of  Paris,  that  of  Caen,  and  other  prin- 
cipal cities  of  France,  are  ufually  termed  lodges. 
Of  the  dealers  that  frequent  fairs,  fome  have  their  fixed  abode 
in  fome  city,  others  travel  with  their  goods  and  families  from 
fair  to  fair. 

Though  it  be  not  eiTential  to  thefe  meetings  of  traders  to  have 
comedians,  rope  dancers,  and  the  like,  yet  there  are  few  con- 
iiderable  ones  without  enough  of  them,  and,  perhaps,  is  what 
greatly  contributes  to  the  trade  of  them,  the  nobility  and  coun- 
try gentry  flocking  to  them  more  for  their  diveriion  than  what 
they  buy  there,  which  might  be  had  perhaps  better  and  cheaper 
at  home.  It  is  well  known  how  the  nobility  of  Languedoc 
flock  to  the  fair  of  Beaucaire,  and  thofe  of  Normandy  to  that 
x>f  Guibray  ;  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparifon  of  the  aflemblies 
of  German  princes  and  nobles  at  the  three  fairs  of  Leipfic, 
and  the  two  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
It  is  the  right  of  fovereignty  alone  to  give  patents  for  the 
cftablifhmcnt  of  a  fair,  whether  it  be  a  free  one,  or  have  it's 
franchife  reftrained  under  fome  local  right,  or  on  the  foot 
only  of  a  common  fair,  without  any  franchifes. 

Free  Fairs  in  France,  &c. 
There  are  feveral  in  France,  but  the  prerogatives  and  fran- 
chifes  of  fome  are  greater  than  of  others. 
The  chief  are,    St  Germains,    held  at  Paris  the  day  after 
Candlemas-day. 
The  four  fairs  of  Lyons. 

Rheims  has  alfo  four;  Chartres  in  Beauce  has  three;  Me- 
rinville  three,  Rouen  two,   Bourdeaux  two.;    Troyes,  Mor- 
aiant  in  Brie,  and  St  Denis,  have  each  of  them  two  ;   Caen 
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hath  one  free  fair,  and  Bayonne  one,  which  lafts  15  days  j 
Clermont  in  Auvergnc,  Scnlis,  and  Vitry  le  Francois,  each 
one. 

The  fair  of  Montrichard  in  Touraine  is  alfo  famou«  for  the 
great  concourfe  of  traders  to  it  from  all  the  provinces  of  th-. 
kingdom,    but  particularly  for   the   great   trade   in  woollen 
fluffs,  amounting,  one  time  with  another,  to  12,000  pieces. 
The  fair  of  Guibray  In  Lower  Normandy. 
The  fair  of  Beaucaire  in  Languedoc. 
The  fair  of  Dieppe  was  the  laft  efhblifhed. 
Of  all  thefe,   we  (hall  fpeak  particularly  here  only  of  that  of 
St  Germain,  the  two  of  St  Dennis,  the  four  of  Lyons  and  of 
Rheims,  the  two  of  Rouen,  of  Bourdeaux  and  Troyes,  thofe 
of  Caen,  Dieppe,  and  Toulon;  there  being  nothing  remark- 
able to  mention  of  the  others,    thofe  of  Guibray  and  Beau- 
caire excepted. 

But  we  fhall  firft  fay  fomething  in  general  of  the  fairs  of 
Champagne  and  Brie,  on  the  model  of  which  all  the  others 
at  prefent  held  in  France  were  cftablifhed. 

The  free  fairs  of  Champagne  and  Brie; 
Thefe,  which  were  at  firft  eftablilhed  by  the  earls  of  thofe 
provinces,  in  16  of  the  chief  cities  of  them,  have  long  been 
the  moft  celebrated  in  France,   if  not  in  all  Europe. 
Some  of  thofe  cities  had  even  fix  fairs  yearly,   feveral  four, 
and  none  but  had  two  at  leaft. 

Trader*,  allured  by  the  great  franchifes,  liberties,  and  privi- 
leges granted  them  there,  run  in  troops  at  all  times  of  the 
.-ar,  even  from  Germany,  Italy,  particularly  fi^m  Florence, 
,ucca,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  with  gold,  filver,  and  lilk  fluffs, 
fpices,  and  other  rich  goods  of  their  country,  or  of  the  Le- 
vant, takln  ;  in  x<  bang  ,  cloths  leather,  and  other  commo- 
diti  9  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  or  brought  thither  from  other 
parts  of  France. 

In  this  flourifhing  ftate  were  thefe  fairs,  when  the  two  coun- 
ties were  united  to  the  French  crown,  in  1284,  which,  how- 
ever, was  fo  far  from  adding  new  luftre  to  them,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  that  they  loft  their  anticnt  reputation  in  about 
40  years  time,  and  dealers,  efpecially  foreigners,  ccafed  to 
frequent  them,  finding  little  fecurity,  and  new  charges  and 
impofitions.  To  recover  their  former  repute,  Philip  de  Va- 
lois  granted  letters  patent,  in  1349,  confirming  their  an« 
tient  franchifes,  and  fuppreffing  the  new  impofitions,  which 
had  the  delired  fuccefs  ;  and  it  is  by  their  model  that  all  his 
fucceffors,  down  to  Lewis  XV,  had  governed  themfelves  in 
this  matter. 

Thofe  letters  have  36  articles,  the  moft  eiTential  of  which, 
as  ranged  in  five  clanes,  are  as  follows. 

The  franchifes. 

All  foreign  dealers,  their  factors,  &c.  have  free  liberty,  un- 
der the  royal  protection,  to  refort  to  thefe  fairs  with  their 
goods,  provided,  however,,  that  they  be  defigned  for  them, 
to  be  there  fold  or  exchanged,  or  to  return  with  them,  on 
failure  of  fuch  fale,  within  the  appointed  time. 
They  are  exempted  from  all  dues,  impofitions,  &c.  accord- 
ing to  the  good  and  antient  ufages,  cuftoms,  and  liberties  of 
the  faid  fairs. 

No  favours,  or  letters  of  refpite,  may  be  granted  againft  the 
faid  dealers,  or  the  cuftoms  and  liberties  of  the  faid  fairs,  all 
fuch,  if  obtained,  being  null. 

No  dealers  reforting  to,  or  returning  from  them,  fhall  be 
flopped  or  molefted,  without  fpecial  warrant  from  the  war- 
dens of  the  confervation,  and  for  obligations  made  truly  and 
really  in  the  fair. 

Wardens  of  the  privileges. 

Judges  appointed  during  the  fair  are  fo  called ;  they  are  to 
fee  the  franchifes  prcferved,  and  take  cognizance  of  contefts 
that  may  arife  between  traders.  Every  fair  is  to  have  two 
wardens,  one  chancellor,  who  keeps  the  feal,  and  two  lieu- 
tenants, 40  notaries,  and  100  ferjeants. 

The  wardens  and  chancellors  are  fworn  in  the  chamber  of 
accounts  in  Paris,  where  they  are  yearly  to  make  their  report 
of  the  ftate  of  the  fairs. 

No  judgment  may  be  given  in  the  fair  time  but  by  the  two- 
wardens,  together,  or  by  the  warden  prefent,  and  the  chan- 
cellor. 

The  time  that  goods  muft  be  in  the  fair  to  have  the  franchife. 

The  drapers  and  traders  of  the  17  cities  of  Champagne  and 
Brie,  that  are  to  frequent  the  fains,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  of 
cities  in  which  one  of  thefe  17  fairs  are  held,  may  not  fell 
their  cloaths,  or  other  fluffs,  wholefale  or  retail,  within  or 
without  the  kingdom,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  unlefs  firft  fent 
to  one  of  the  faid  fairs,  and  expofed  to  fale  from  the  firft  day 
of  the  cloths  to  the  fixth  following;  they  being,  however,  at 
liberty  to  difpofe  of  them  as  they  pleafe,  if  not  fold  in  that 
time. 

Horfe-dealers,  both  fubje&s  and  foreigners,  muft  have  their 
ftables  in  the  faid  fairs,  from  the  third  day  of  the  cloths  'till 
the  fair  ends. 

Farmers,  curriers,  &c.  muft  bring  their  leather  to  the  fair, 

and  expofe  it  all  together  from  the  firft  of  the  three  days, 
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without  refetviftg  any  for    the   laft  days,    or  felling  in  any 
other  place  than  what  is  defigned  for  the  fale  of  leather. 
In  like  manner  all  other  wares  brought  into  the  fair  are  to 
remain  on   fale,  fome  fix  days,  others  three  days  only,  ac- 
cording to  their  nature  and  quality. 

Inspections. 

Thefe  are  of  two  kinds,  one  by  the  wardens  confervators, 
and  the  other  by  examiners,  chofen  out  of  the  trading  com- 
panies that  frequent  fairs. 

The  wardens  mfpection  is  at  the  opening  of  every  fair,  to 
fee  that  the  dealers  have  all  fuitable  convenience  and  fecurity. 
The  infpectors  are  to  be  two  good  judges  of  the  nature, 
quality,  and  goodnefs  of  all  commodities  brought,  and  to 
flop  and  feize  what  are  not  good,  but  not  without  advice 
of  fix,  five,  or  four  experienced  perfons  in  the  laid  trades. 

The  police  of  exchanges,    bonds,    and  payments,    made  at 

fairs. 
All  tradefmen,  both  French  and  foreigners,  may  agree  in 
their  contracts  for  payment  of  goods  fold  in  the  fair,  to  be 
paid  in  gold  and  filver,  current  at  the  time  of  making  the 
contract,  notwithfianding  any  ordinance  concerning  money 
to  the  contrary. 

None,   unlefs  he  hath  actual  refidence  in  fairs,  may  ufe   the 
leal,  or  other  obligations,  or  enjoy  the  privileges  of  them. 
All  letters,  acts,  contracts,    &c.  relating  to  fairs,  are  null, 
unlefs  they  are  under  the  authenticated  fcal  of  the  faid  fairs. 
Intereft  for  loans,  and  goods  fold  on  credit  in  fairs,  may  not 
exceed  fifteen  livrcs  per  cent. 

The  intereft  may  not  be  added  to  the  principal  in  renewing 
bonds  made  at  fairs.  Nor  may  bonds,  made  at  any  other 
time,  run  in  the  ftile  of  thofe  at  fairs,  as  if  made  there. 
Though,  as  already  obferved,  thefe  fairs  were  as  a  rule  in 
the  eftablifhment  of  all  others  fince,  yet  it  has  not  been  al- 
ways followed  without  fome  deviation,  according  as  the  times, 
place,  and  circumftances  required,  as  may  be  noticed  in  what 
we  fhall  fay  of  the  principal  fairs  at  prefent  in  France. 

The  fair  of  St  Lawrence. 

This  fair,  fo  called  from  it's  fituation  near  St  Lawrence's 
church,  is  fo  very  antient,  that  we  know  not  it's  origin. 
'Tis  held  in  a  place  walled  in,  one  part  of  which  is  un- 
covered ;  the  other  is  formed  into  fine  and  large  ftreets,  with 
fhops  on  both  fides,  well  built  and  covered.  'Tis  chiefly 
frequented  by  the  goldfmiths  and  mercers,  painters,  femp- 
frrcnes,  lemonade-fellers,  toymen,  earthenware  people,  gin- 
gerbread bakers,  &c, 

They  come  to  it  alfo  from  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Rheims,  and 
other  places  of  Picardy  and  Champagne,  with  flight  fluffs 
made  here,  both  plain  and  ftriped,  and  camblets  of  all  forts. 
Formerly.it  was  held  only  one  day,  but  at  prefent  it  Lifts  two 
months ;  beginning  the  day  after  St  James's  day,  and  ending 
at  Michaelmas.  'Tis  proclaimed  by  found  of  trumpet,  as 
that  of  St  Germain. 

The  fair  of  St  Germain. 

This  fair  is  opened  the  day  after  Candlemas-day.  'Tis 
greatly  frequented  by  traders  from  Amiens,  Beaumont, 
Rheims,  Orleans,  and  Nugent,  with  various  forts  of  cloths 
and  ftuffs.  The  goldfmiths,  jewellers,  and  toymen  of  Paris, 
have  fine  and  well  furnifhed  fhops  in  it. 
Two  infpectors  are  to  be  prefent  at  opening  the  bales  of  fluffs. 
There  is  alfo  another  infpeclion  made  by  the  mafters  and 
wardens  of  the  drapery  and  mercery. 

There  come  to  this  fair,  as  generally  reckoned,  one  year 
with  another,  about  1400  bales  of  cloths  and  other  woollen 
ftuffs,  of  which  the  infpeclor  of  manufactures  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe  at  Paris  is  to  keep  a  particular  regifter. 
The  halls  under  which  the  fair  is  held,  are  reckoned  the  fineft 
piece  of  carpentry  in  the  univerfe,  drawing  the  admiration 
of  all  experienced  architects,  as  well  as  carpenters.  'Tis 
divided  into  two  different  halls,  which  compofe  but  one  in- 
clofure,  and  under  the  fame  cover  are  nine  ftreets  in  a  line, 
cutting  each  other,  and  dividing  it  into  24  parts  or  ifles. 
The  Ihops  have  little  rooms  or  ftorehoufes  over  them,  and 
behind  fome  of  them  are  yards  with  wells,  in  cafe  of  fire. 
The  ftreets  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  different 
trades,  as  the  Goldfmiths-ftrect,  the  Mercers-ftreet,  &c. 

The  fairs  of  Lyons. 

Of  thefe,  one  begins  the  firft  Monday  after  Low  Sunday, 
the  other  the  4th  of  Auguft,  the  third  the  3d  of  November, 
and  the  fourth  the  firft  Monday  after  Eafter. 
'Tis  meant  of  thefe  four  fairs  of  fuch  note  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope, when  'tis  faid  of  bills  of  exchange,  that  they  are  pay- 
nbh;  at  Lyons  in  the  fairs. 

The  payments  of  the  fair  of  the  firft  Monday  after  Eafter, 
are  on  the  firft  of  March  :  of  that  on  the  Monday  after 
Low  Sunday,  are  on  the  firft  of  June  :  thofe  of  that  on  the 
4th  of  Auguft,  are  made  on  the  firft  of  September,  and  the 
other  on  the  firft  of  December. 

The  opening  of  every  payment  is  with  ceremony,   for  the 
wagiftrate  comes  to  the  lodge  of  the  exchange,  accompanied 
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with  his  regifter  and  fix  fyndics,  viz.  two  French,  t .. 
lians,  and  two  Swift,  or  Germans;  and  there,  after  a  fhort 
difcourfe  to  the  afliftants,    recommending   probity  in  trade, 
and  obfervance   of  the   laws,    cuftoms,    and    ufages   of   the 
place,  the  laws,  cuftoms,  and  ufages'are  read,   and  the  clerk 
draws  up  a  verbal  procefs  of  the  opening  of  the  payment. 
The  next  day  they  meet  at  the  city-hall,   and  by  plurality  of 
voices  fettle  the  courfe  of  exchange  for  all  cities,  with  which 
Lyons  hath  any  commercial  corrcfpondencc. 
This  regulation,    indeed,    is  but  mere  form,  almoft  all  the 
commerce    in    bills    and    money  being   regulated    by  ufages 
contrary  to   thofe  eftablifhed    there.     But,    on  any   difputc, 
recourfe  may  be  had  to  them. 

The  prefent  franchifes  of  thefe  fairs,  with  refpect  to  exemp- 
tion from  duties,  are,  that  all  goods  intended  for  foreign 
countries,  fent  out  of  the  city,  during  the  fifteen  days  of  ei- 
ther of  thefe  fairs,  pay  no  cuftoms  outwards,  provided  the 
bales  and  parcels  be  marked  with  the  city  arms,  and  have 
certificates  of  franchife  properly  made  out.  To  enjoy  this 
privilege,  the  merchandizes  muft  be  fent  out  of  the  kingdom 
before  the  firft  day  of  the  following  fair,  unlefs  othervrife 
permitted. 

The  fairs  of  Rheims. 

The  continuance  of  thefe  four  free  fairs  is  different,   two  of 
them  holding  eight  days,  the  other  two  only  three  days. 
Their  franchifes,  &c.  are  the  very  fame  with  thofe  of  Cham- 
pagne. 

The  fairs  of  Rouen. 

The  one  is  called  Candlemas-fair,  and  begins  the  3d  of  Fe->" 

bruary ;  and  the  other,  called  Pentecoft-fair,  opens  the  day 

after  that  feftival  ;  they  both  hold  fifteen  days. 

Goods  fold  and  exchanged  at  them,  and  carried  out  of  Rouen 

during  the  fifteen  days,  pay  but  half  dues  outwards. 

They  are  much  frequented  by  foreigners,    particularly   the 

Dutch,  Englifh,  and  Scotch,    and  other  northern  nations  ; 

the  advantageous  fituation  of  the  city  for  trade  contributing 

not  a  little  to  this  concourfe  of  foreign  traders. 

The  fairs  of  Bourdeaux. 

One  begins  the  firft  of  March,  the  other  the  fifteenth  of  Oc- 
tober ;  they  laft  fifteen  days.  The  laft  is  commonly  the  moft 
confiderable. 

There  arc  almoft  conftantly  in  the  port  about  a  hundred  fo- 
reign veffels  ;  but,  at  the  fair  times,  'tis  cuftomary  to  fee  4  or 
500,  and  fometimes  more,  and  fome  of  them  even  upwards 
of  500  tons.  For  which,  and  the  great  quantities  of  wines 
and  brandies  fold  at  them,  they  are  very  famous,  being  in- 
ferior to  no  others  in  France. 

They  have   the   fame   privileges,  &c.    with  thofe  of   Paris, 
Lyons,  Brie,   Champagne,  and  Poictou. 
The  judges  confuls  are,  at  thefe  fairs,  to  perform  the- office  of 
confervators,  with  the  fame  jurifdicticn  as  thofe  of  Lyons, 

The  fairs  of  Troyes. 

One  of  them  is  fixed  to  the  Monday  after  the  fecond  Sunday 
in  Lent,  and  the  other  to  the  firft  of  September.  Goods  fold 
at  them  are  exempted  from  all  cuftoms  outwards,  local  dues 
excepted,  under  certain  reftrictions. 

The  fairs  of  St  Dennis. 

One  of  thefe  two  fairs  held  yearly  at  St  Dennis,  a  little  city 
of  the  ifle  of  France,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  is  cal- 
■  led  the  Landy.  'Tis  the  firft  of  them,  and  begins  the  Mon- 
day after  St  Barnabas,  and  holds  fifteen  days.  The  other  be- 
gins the  fair  after  St  Dennis's  day  in  October,  and  holds  but 
eight  days.  They  have  both  the  fame  franchifes  and  privi- 
leges with  that  of  St  Germain.  The  chief  trade  at  them  is  in 
cloths  and  wooHen  and  filk  ftuffs,  brought  from  feveral  pro- 
vinces, chiefly  Champagne,  Picardy,  Poiclou,  &c. 
All  goods  brought  into  the  fair  are  fubject  to  two  inflections; 
the  one  gratuitous,  by  the  infpectors  ;  the  other,  with  pay- 
ment of  dues,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
fluffs.  'Tis  by  the  mafters  and  wardens  of  the  drapers  and 
mercers  company  of  Paris,  the  dues  are  fettled  at  the  rate 
of  20,   10,  5,  or  3  fols  the  piece. 

The  fair  of  Caen. 

This  fair  is  very  famous,    and    fcarce    inferior   to    that  of 

Guibray. 

It  begins  the  day  after  Low  Sunday,   and  holds  fifteen  days ; 

of  which  the  firft  eight  days  are  called  the  great  week,  the 

others  the  leffer  ;  becaufe  formerly  the  franchife  lafted  only 

the  firft  eight,    and   becaufe    the   concourfe  of   traders  was 

greater,  which  laft  continues  ftill,  but  not  the  diftinction  of 

franchifes. 

This  fair  is  not  only  confiderable  for  the  quantities  of  all 

forts   of  merchandizes,    particularly  woollen  manufactures, 

but  for  the  number  of  cattle  and  horfes  brought  to  it  from 

Normandy  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

The  fair  of  Dieppe. 
'Tis  a  free  fair,  eftablifhed  by  letters  patent  in  Oftober  1696, 
and  was  opened  for  the  firft  time  on  the  tft  of  December  the 
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fame  year,     It  holds  fifteen  days.     It's  franchifes  and  pri.i- 
I  ire,  that  all  goods  brought  into  the  port  of  Dieppe, 

during  the  fair,  and  there  fold  or  bartered,  are  exempt  from 
oi"    in  iii  ty  ol  'in'        inward  and  outward. 
While  th(  fail  lafts,  foreign  merchandizes  that  have  been  im- 
ported and  not  fold,   may  be  carried  out  free  of  cuftoms. 
All  foreigners  may  difpofe  of  their  effects  brought  during  the 
f.i  i  i . 

(.     ids,  declared  to  be  for  the  fair,  may  not  be  feized  while 
it  lafts.      Nut  arc  they  liable  to  inspection  by  the  wardens. 

The  fair  of  Toulon. 

'i'lii,   fair  begins  the  third  of  November,  and  holds  fifteen 

ing  days. 
]i\  franchises  granted  in  1708  arc,  that  no  goods,  whilft  it 
are  fubjeCt  to  any  duties;  and  all  traders,  both  French 
and  foreigners,  enjoy  the  franchises  and  liberties  granted  to 
the  lairs  of  Lyons,  Brie,  Champagne,  Rouen,  and  other 
Thefe  franchifes,  however,  have  certain  provifional 
modifications,   obtained  by  the  farmers-general  in  1709. 

The  infpectors  of  fairs  in  France. 

They  arc  to  atti  nd  at  all  conliderable  fairs,  where  there's  any 
gceat  trade,  in  (tuffs  and  other  woollen  goods,  to  infpecl  and 
mark  them  ;  and  to  feize  them  if  deficient,  and  not  con- 
formable to  the  regulations  by  authority.  Ji ut  this  exami- 
nation mult  be  with  great  circumfpe£tlon  and  rtlcrve,  at 
hours  moll  convenient  to  buyers  and  fellers.  They  are  to  be 
accompanied,  in  the  performance  of  their  office,  by  the  judge 
of  the  police  of  manufactures,  and  the  wardens  and  jurats  of 
the  places. 

Some  free  fairs  have  their  own  judge,  and  particular  jurif- 
diction. 

There  are  feveral  things  to  be  obferved  by  whfdef.de  men, 
wao  lvl'ort  to,  or  fend  theii  agents  to  fail  ,  in  order  tp  tradi 
Siccefsfully,  it  having  it's  difficulties  as  well  a  it's  ■ 
They  fhould  not  engage  in  this  trade  unlefs  they  have  a  part- 
ner, or  at  leaft  fome  fafe  perfon,  with  whom  they  can  in- 
truft  the  bulk  of  their  aftahs  in  their  abfence. 
They  fhould  know  what  goods  are  proper,  and  if  they  will 
anfwer  the  expences  of  carriage,  &c. 

They  mud  be  careful  not  to  carry  goods,  of  which  there  arc 
conliderable  manufactures  in  or  near  the  places  where  the 
fairs  are  held. 

They  are  to  fell  for  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  times  of 
payment;  and  allowance  is  to  be  made,  in  regard  that  the 
dealers  of  provinces,  who  buy  at  fairs,  arc  not  fo  punctual 
in  their  payments,  as  thole  of  great  trading  cities. 
The  invoice  mull  be  made  before  the  goods  are  packed  ;  and 
if  feveral  bales,  they  muft  be  made  feparately,  and  the  bales 
carefully  marked  and  numbered. 

They  muft  be  careful  to  keep  a  particular  diary  of  the  fairs, 
wherein  to  write  down  all  the  goods  fold  or  bought  during 
the  fair  ;  and  afterwards,  when  returned  home,  they  muft 
enter  methodically  into  the  journal  of  their  trade. 
They  muft  not  omit  to  take  promiilory  notes  or  bills  of  the 
traders  with  whom  they  deal,  payable  at  the  following  fair, 
or  fome  other  time  agreed  on,  to  avoid  contefts  about  pay- 
ment. 

They  are  not  to  be  difmayed,  if  a  commodity,  proper  for  a 
fair,  has  neither  been  afked  for  nor  fold  ;  but  to  carry  it  again 
the  next  year,  when  it  will  probably  fell  to  good  advantage. 

Beaft  and  horfe-fairs,  Sec. 
Thofe  held  at  Chenerailles,  a  great  town  of  Auvero-ne,  are 
famous  for  their  quantity  of  fat  cattle,    brought  for  the  molt 
part    to  Paris.     They  arc   on    the  firft  Tuefdays   of  every 
month. 

There  are  three  annual  beaft-feafts  at  Braifne  le  Comte,  near 
Soiiibns  ;  namely,  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  14th  of  December.  The  greatcft  part  of  the 
cattle  bought  here  comes  to  Paris  alfo. 

The  fairs  of  Nangis  and  Crecy  in  Brie,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
and  29th  of  September,  are  likewife  very  confiderable,  and 
from  which  the  graziers  and  butchers  of  the  ifle  of  France 
are  ufually  fupplied. 

Though  the  fairs  of  Guibray  and  Caen  are  chiefly  for  the 
trade  of  linen  and  woollen  goods,  and  the  like,  they  are, 
notwithftanding,  to  be  conhdered  as  two  of  the  principal 
fairs  of  the  kingdom  for  Norman  horfes.  There  are  many 
other  horfe-fairs  in  different  parts  of  Normandy. 
At  the  fair  of  Fontenay  in  Poiclou,  are  fold  moft  of  the 
horfes  bred  in  that  province.  'Tis  held  on  the  24th  of  June, 
and  is  one  of  the  moft  noted  in  the  kingdom  for  that  traffic. 
At  Nogent  on  the  Seine,  is  a  conliderable  horfe-fair,  the 
Iith  of  Auguft. 

The  fair  at  Niort,  on  the  ift  of  December,  is  propealy  for 
foals. 

Montely  is  a  fair  chiefly  for  cows,  great  numbers  of  which 
are  bought  up  by  the  farmers  and  peafants  about  Paris,  and 
all  the  ifle  of  France.  'Tis  held  the  9th  of  September  in  an 
open  field. 

There  are  alfo,  in  feveral  of  the  villages  about  Paris,  fairs 
for  pigs. 


Bcfidcs  all  which,  there  are  innumerable  others  of  lefTer  nofe, 
not  worth  particular  mention. 

The  fairs  of  Germany. 

The  moft  noted  of  thefe  are  at  Frankfort,  Leipfic,  and 
Naumbourg,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  trade,  but  the 
vaft  concourfe  of  princes  of  the  empire,  nobility,  and  peo- 
ple, who  come  to  them  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  to  par- 
take of  the  diverfions  to  be  had. 

Frankfort  en  the  Maine, 
Has  two  fairs  yearly,  one  in  the  fpring,  the  other  in  autumn. 
The  firft,  which  is  alfo  called  Falter,  or  Midlent  fair,  begins 
the  Sunday  before  Palm  Sunday  :  the  opening  of  the  Sep- 
tember fair  is  not  fixed.  They  arc  declared  by  found  of  bell, 
and  hold  three  weeks. 

Thefe  fairs,  fo  noted  for  the  fale  of  all  forts  of  goods,  and  a 
great  number  of  fine  horfes,  are  ftill  more  fo  for  the  quantity 
of  all  forts  of  books,  chiefly  from  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Geneva. 

'Tis  a  long  time  fince  the  monnoie  de  change,  or  imaginary 
money,  has  been  abolifhcd,  and  thev  ufe  now  only  current 
money  :  that  which  was  formerly  effective,  is  infenflbly  be- 
come imaginary. 

To  avoid  the  monopoly  that  feveral  bankers  rira&ifed  on  the 
eves  of  the  fairs,  in  gathering  the  current  effective,  to  raife; 
the  price  above  the  currency  to  the  lofs  of  private  pcrions, 
the  magiftrate  has  wifely  regulated  without  abolilhing  it. 
When  a  p-ifon  draws  on  the  fairs,  it  muft  not  be  omitted  to 
explain  whether  it  be  in  currency  or  in  money,  for  the  cur- 
rent is  worth  about  5  per  cent,  more  than  t. 
Formerly  all  bills  of  exchange  were  payable  the  fecond  week, 
but  at  prefent  many  are  payable  the  third  week,  which  i,  the 
time  of  paying  affignations,  but  it  muft  be  mentioned;  every 
bill  on  the  fair,  without  luch  claufe,  bcinj  accounted  payable, 
the  fecund  week  <A  the  fair. 

Payments  are  made  by  transfer  of  the  parties  on  the  exchange, 
as  is  pra&ifcd  at  LytHI  ,   and  other  cities  of  change. 
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It's  fairs  are  in  no  lefs  repute  than  thofe  of  Frankfort,  if  not 
more.  There  are  three  in  the  year.  One  the  firft  of  Ja- 
nuary, the  other  three  weeks  after  F.tftcr,  and  the  third  after 
Michaelmas,  and  continue  each  of  them  fourteen  days. 
The  opening  of  thefe  fairs  is  publifhcd  on  the  firft  day,  and 
the  breaking  them  up  on  the  laft,  (o  that  the  twdi';  inter- 
mediate days  are  properly  the  fair  time,  in  which  bufil 
tranfactcd.  The  acceptance  of  bills  of  exchange,  payable  in 
the  fairs,  is  ufually  the  twelfth  day  after  their  opening  :  how- 
ever, thofe  on  whom  they  are  drawn,  may  defer  the  accep- 
tance to  the  week  of  payment. 

The  time  of  payment  does  not  begin  'till  after  the  publication 
of  the  clofe  of  the  fair,  and  continues  to  the  5th  day  follow- 
ing inclufive  ;  during  which  time,  if  not  paid,  they  are  to  be 
protefted. 

The  proteft  for  non-acceptance  may  be  made  before  the 
week  of  payments  ;  but  the  bearer  of  a  bill  is  not  obliged  to 
it  for  his  furety,  nor  even  to  return  the  protefted  bill  before 
the  end  of  the  fair,  there  being  often  bankers  and  merchants 
wh»  will  accept  and  pay  them. 

Bills  may  be  protefted  for  non-payment  'till  ten  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  laft  day  of  payments,  but  not  later. 
The  traders  and  bankers  feldom  return  their  protefted  bills 
'till  three  days  after  the  five  days  of  payment,  in  hopes  of 
finding  fome  to  honour  them  ;  but,  if  not  paid  in  that  time, 
they  muft  be  returned  to  the  drawer,  with  the  protefts,  by  the 
firft  poft,  after  the  week  of  payments. 

The  fair  of  Naumbourg,  though  very  confiderable,  is  more 
commonly  called  a  market.  'Tis  opened  the  29th  of  June, 
and  holds  eight  davs.  The  negociations,  with  refpect  to  ex- 
changes and  protefts,  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Leipfic 
fairs. 

The  acceptance  of  bills  is  on  the  firft  and  fecond  day  of  the 
market,  and  are  payable  there  the  3d  of  July  at  furtheft,  or 
elfe  protefted  ;  but  they  are  feldom  returned  with  the  proteft 
before  the  5th. 

Zurzack.in  Switzerland  is  of  note  for  it's  two  fairs,  one  of 
which  begins  two  days  after  Pentecoft,  and  the  other  the  ift 
of  September.  The  Dutch,  efpecially  from  Amfterdam, 
drive  a  great  trade  at  it,  both  as  to  what  tbey  carry  and  bring 
away;  which  laft  are  all  forts  of  filks  and  fluffs  made  in 
Switzerland,  for  which  they  carry,  painted  cloths,  muffins, 
cottons,  drugs,  woollen  cloths  and  fluffs,  tea,  chocolate, 
coffee,  fpices,  drugs  for  dyers,   &c. 

All  the  different  forts  of  money  made  or  current  in  Switzer- 
land, are  alfo  here,  fo  that,  to  prevent  difputes  about  buy- 
ing and  felling,  traders  agree  in  what  fpecie  they  chufe  to  pay 
or  be  paid. 

The  fairs  of  Novi. 

Novi  is  a  little  city  in  the  Milanefe,  and  has  four  annual 
fairs  ;  the  firft  of  which  begins  the  ift  of  February,  the  fe- 
cond on  the  2d  of  May,  the  third  on  the  ift  of  Auguft,  and 
fourth  on  the  2d  of  November.     Though  there  reforts  her6 
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no  fmall  concourfe  of  tradefmen  with  all  forts  of  commodi- 
ties, yet  'tis  not  that  which  renders  them  fo  confiderable,  as 
that  the  molt  eminent  bankers  and  merchants,  from  Lyons, 
Italy,  and  fome  other  more  remote  parts,  meet  here  to  fettle 
their  affairs  and  ballance  accounts,  chiefly  in  matters  of  bank 
and  exchange. 

Each  of  thefe  fairs  lafts  ufually  eight  days,  but  they  are  of- 
ten prolonged  one,  and  fometimes  two  days  more,  on  re- 
monftrances  of  the  merchants  and  bankers  to  the  magiftrates, 
that  they  have  not  had  fufficicnt  time  to  fettle  their  accounts 
and  affairs. 

As  this  fair  is  very  different  from  others,  being  principally 
for  regulating  payments  four  times  a  year,  it  might  properly 
be  called  the  transfer,  or  meeting  fair  ;  for,  of  the  many 
millions  there  negociated  in  a  year,  there's  not  above  100,000 
crowns  paid  in  fpecie. 

The  bankers  of  Genoa,  and  the  principal  cities  of  Italy, 
and  even  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Low  Countries,  ufed 
to  fend  fome  one  to  this  fair  with  a  procuration,  if  they  could 
not  go  themfelvcs,  with  their  ballance-account  of  what  they 
had  to  pay  and  receive. 

At  prei'ent  this  fair  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  thofe  of 
Lyons,  Bolzano,  and  many  others,  imitate  it ;  and,  by 
their  payments,  the  merchants  have  brought  fuch  credit  to 
their  fair,  as  hath  diminifhed  that  of  Novi ;  which,  though 
very  confiderable,  is  frequented  by  few  but  Genoefe. 
This  fair  hath  it's  judges  to  decide  all  matters,  both  civil  and 
criminal.  If  difputes  arife  between  merchants  of  different 
nations,  one  of  the  fame  nation  is  chofe  to  decide  it,  in  con- 
junction with  the  judges. 

The  fair  of  Sinigaglia,  a  little  city  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  Venetian  Gulph,  is  held  in  Auguft, 
and  is  famous  for  the  great  refort  of  traders  to  it  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  ftates,  efpecially  the 
Venetians. 

Riga,  the  capital  of  Livonia,  hath  two  fairs,  one  in  May, 
the  other  in  September,  very  much  frequented  by  Englifh, 
French,  Dutch,  &c. 

The  propereft  time  for  the  Riga  trade  is  the  fair  time,  but 
'tis  fomewhat  inconvenient  to  foreigners,  who  cannot  deliver 
their  veffels,  nor  hire  warehoufes  in  the  city,  'till  the  burghers 
have  made  their  purchafes,  and  taken  what  they  think  fit  of 
the  goods  imported. 

Thefe  fairs  are  not  fo  famous  as  they  have  been. 
At  Rama,  in  the  Holy  Land,  is  a  weekly  fair,  to  which  the 
Arabians  bring  great  quantities  of  goods,   particularly  galls, 
fena,  and  gum  arabic. 

The  fairs  of  Porto  Bello,  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Havannah, 
are  the  moft  confiderable  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies  :  the 
two  firft  continue  while  the  flota  or  galleons  ftay  in  their 
ports  ;  and  the  other  is  opened  at  the  arrival  of  the  flota  or 
galleons,  according  as  either  arrives  firft  in  their  return  to 
Europe  :  the  Havannah  being  the  place  where  they  meet,  be- 
fore they  make  for  the  Streight  of  Bahama. 


The  principal  fairs  of  England. 

1.  Sturbridge  fair,  near  Cambridge,   beyond  all  comparifon 
the  greateft  in  Britain,   and  perhaps  in  the  world. 

2.  Briftol,  two  fairs,  very  near  as  great  as  that  of  Sturbridge. 

3.  Exeter. 

4.  Weft  Chefter. 

5.  Edinburgh. 

("Lynn. 
j  Bofton. 
Alfo  feveral  marts,  ass  Beverly. 

J  Gainfborough. 
*-Howden,  &c. 


7.  Burford  fair,      J  r 

8.  Pancrafs  fair  in  Staffordshire,  for  faddle  horfes. 

g.  Bartholomew  fair  at  London,  for  lean  andWelfh  black 
cattle. 

10.  St  Faith's  in  Norfolk,   for  Scots  runts. 

11.  Yarmouth  fifhing  fair  for  herrings,  the  only  fifhing  fair 
in  Great  Britain,  or  that  I  have  heard  of  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept the  fifhing  for  pearl  oyfters,  near  Ceylon  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies. 

12.  Ipfwich  butter  fair. 

13.  Woodborough-Hill  near  Blandford  in  Dorfetfhire,  fa- 
mous for  weft  country  manufactures,  Devonfhire  kerfeys, 
Wiltfhire  druggets,  &c. 

14.  Two  cheefe  fairs  at  Athcrfton  and  Chipping  Norton. 
With  innumerable  other  fairs,  befides  weekly  markets  for  all 
forts  of  goods,  as  well  our  own  as  of  foreign  growth. 

Some  of  the  principal  laws  of  England,  relating  to  Fairs 
and  Markets. 

Fairs  kept  longer  than  they  ought,  to  be  fcized  by  the  king's 
hand,  and  proclamation  to  be  made  how  long  fairs  arc  to 
continue.     2  E.  III.  c.  15. 


Merchants  not  to  fell  wares  after  the  fair  is  ended,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  double  value.     5  E.  III.  c.  5. 
In  the  court  of  Piepowder,  oath  to  be  made,  that  the  matter 
or  the  declaration  was  done  within  the  jurifdiction  and  time 
of  the  fair.      17  E.  IV.  c.  2. 

3  H.  VII.  c.  9.  This  {tatute  authorifes  citizens  of  London  to 
carry  their  wares  to  fairs  and  markets  out  of  the  city. 
Owners  of  fairs  or  markets,  to  appoint  toll-takers  or  booth- 
keepers,  on  pain  of  40  s.  And  they  to  give  account  of 
horfes  fold,  &c.  under  the  like  penalty.  2  and  3  P.  and  M. 
c.  7. 

Sellers  of  horfes  to  procure  vouchers  of  the  fale  of  the  horfe 
to  them,  and,  for  every  falfe  voucher,  fhall  forfeit  5I.  The 
names  of  the  buyer,  feller,  and  voucher,  and  price  of  the 
horfe,  to  be  entered  in  the  toll-taker's  book,  and  a  note 
thereof  delivered  to  the  buyer.  A  horfe  ftolen  may  be  re- 
deemed by  the  owner,  in  fix  months,  repaying  the  buyer,  &c. 
31  E.  c.  12. 
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The  origin  of  trading  fairs  was  to  facilitate  the  buying  and 
felling  of  merchandizes,  in  the  inland  parts  of  trading  coun- 
tries ;  and,  while  the  fairs  in  Great-Britain  were  duly  attend- 
ed, by  the  eminent  tradefmen  from  the  metropolis,  and  other 
chief  trading  cities,  (hop-keepers  refident  in  the  interior  coun- 
ties were  more  cheaply  iupplied  with  merchandizes,  and  could 
afford  to  fell  their  own  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they  have 
been  able  to  do,  fittce  the  cuftom  of  riders  has  been  intro- 
duced among  the  country  fhop^keepers  ;  for  this  cuftom  has 
been  inftrumental  to  lay  a  voluntary  kind  of  additional  taxa- 
tion upon  our  own  commodities. 
F  A  R  M  I  N  G,  the  art  of  cultivating  land,  and  breeding  of 
cattle.     See  Agriculture. 

In  the  examining,  puichafing,  or  farming  of  lands,  there 
are  two  things  chiefly  to  be  confidered,  the  wholefomenefs  of 
the  air,  and  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  place.  Next  to  which 
mult  be  obferved,  the  roads,  water,  and  neighbourhood ; 
the  former  is  beneficial  with  regard  to  the  great  article  of  car- 
riage, water  with  refpecr.  to  fertility,  and  the  other  with  re- 
gard to  the  fale  of  the  productions  of  the  land.  Befides  thefe 
confiderations,  the  farmer  fhould  never  pofiefs  more  land  than 
he  is  well  able  to  manage,  both  by  his  purfe  and  his  perfon. 
The  antients  applaud  fpacious  tracts  of  land,  but  recommend 
the  well  cultivation  of  fmall  ones ;  for  land  of  a  large  ex- 
tent, not  duly  cultivated,  will  yield  lefs  than  that  of  a  narrow 
extent,  managed  to  the  beft  advantage. 

To  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  nature  and  quality  of 
foils,  fee  the  articles  Chemistry,  Earth,  Manure, 
and  fuch  other  heads  as  we  fhaU  from  thefe  refer  to  ;  where 
are  fhewn  the  experimental  methods  of  improving  foils, 
fuitable  to  the  productions  intended  to  be  cultivated  j 
whence  it  fhould  feem  to  appear,  that  the  farmer  ought  not 
to  be  a  perfon  fo  meanly  bred  as  the  generality  are  ;  for 
although  fuch  who  undertake  this  employment,  are  com- 
monly bred  and  cut  out  for  labour  chiefly,  yet  the  mere 
working  parts  feem  to  be  the  meaneft  qualification  in  this 
bufinefs  :  his  head  may  be  of  more  benefit  to  him  in  an 
hour,  than  his  hands  in  a  twelvemonth.  Nor  do  I  fee 
any  reafon,  why  the  art  of  farming  fhould  not  be  as  ratio- 
nally and  experimentally  taught  as  any  other,  fince  it  fo  greatly 
conduces  to  the  fuftenance  of  mankind  in  general.  Vegeta- 
tion is  an  extenfive  field  of  ftudy  ;  and,  though  much  has 
been  writ  upon  the  fubject,  yet  nobody  has  yet  reduced  the 
improvements  that  have  been  already  made  therein  to  any 
thing  of  a  fyftem,  fo  as  to  lead  either  the  gentleman  or  the 
practical  farmer  into  a  regular  knowlege  of  the  art. 
Nor  can  we  be  of  opinion,  that  this  art  is  yet  brought  to  it's 
ultimate  perfection  in  this,  or  any  other  country ;  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  believe,  that  there  is  far  more  to  be  dif- 
covered  than  has  been,  even  with  regard  to  the  point  of  ve-. 
getation  only  :  and,  in  relation  to  that  part  which  compre- 
hends the  breeding  of  different  forts  of  cattle,  we  feem  to  be 
far  fhort  of  the  knowlege  requifite. 

One  who  is  qualified  to  direct  every  branch  of  the  bufinefs  of 
farming,  will,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  land,  find  fuffi- 
cicnt employment,  without  ufing  the  fpade,  or  attending  the 
plough  himfelf ;  the  confideration  of  making  every  inch  of 
land  turn  to  the  moft  beneficial  account,  and  giving  fuch  at- 
tendance on  his  fervants,  that  they  duly  execute  his  orders, 
will  engrofs  the  whole  of  his  time. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  divers  other  particulars,  though  lefs 
beneficial,  which  fhould  by  no  means  be  flighted  by  the  in- 
duftrious  and  fkilful  farmer:  fuch  as  theLmanagernent  of  bees 
to  the  beft  advantage,  the  making  of  cyder,  the  breeding  of 
ducks,  gecfe,  and  poultry,  &c.  and  the  producing  and  rear-  j 
ing  whatever  elfe  he  can  do  at  the  leaft  expence  and  the  moft 
advantage,  according  to  the  nature  and  fituation  of  his  land, 
and  the  extent  of  his  judgment  and  his  cafh. 
However  the  mere  practical  farmer,  who  jogs  on  in  the 
beaten  track  of  hufbandry  only,  may  be  efteemed  the  moft 
knowing  and  fkilful  in  his  bufinefs,  arid  however  the  ordi- 
nary 
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nary  practice  therein  may  be  prefumed  to  govern  the  theory, 
vet  that  is  certainly  a  very  indifferent  guide  towards  the  cfta- 
blithing  a  true  one;  becaufc  the  practice  of  this  clafs  in  ge- 
neral, as  well  as  moft  other  mere  practical  people,  is  govern- 
ed more  by  cuftom  from  father  to  foil,  and  from  maffer  to 
fcrvant,  than  from  any  certain  judgment  in  the  operations  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  Nor  arc  fuch  who  arc  too  much  hurried 
in  their  way  of  bufinefs  to  give  daily  bread  to  their  families, 
qualified  to  dive  fo  far  into  nature,  as  to  make  any  extraor- 
dinary improvements  in  their  profeffion.  And  indeed  the 
art  of  farming  being  the  art  of  nurfing  nature  according  to 
her  own  laws,  'tis  requifitc  the  rational  fanner  fhould  be 
firft  well  acquainted  with  thefc  laws,  which  will  render  him 
a  better  nurfe  to  nature,  than  he  could  be  without  fuch  know- 

!csc- 

To  arrive  at  fuch  knowlege,  it  mud  be  granted,  wholly  de- 
pends upon  experimental  knowlege  ;  and  the  knowlege  of 
the  ordinary  practical  farmer,  who  daily  .watches  his  fields 
and  his  cattle,  and  makes  his  general  obfervations  upon  the 
fcafons,  and  the  weather,  &c.  is  the  beft  foundation  to  im- 
prove upon ;  for  he  that  is  unacquainted  with  the  progrefs 
already  made  in  this  art,  cannot  be  prefumed  to  make  any 
further  advancement  therein. 

In  fome  arts  perhaps  it  may  be  more  eligible  at  once  to  rclin- 
quifh  the  antiquated  paths,  and  to  ftrikc  out  new  ones  ;  but 
the  intelligent  farmer  fhould  not  venture  upon  a  new  road, 
'till  he  is  well  inftructcd  in  the  old. 

This  art  having  nature  to  deal  with  in  it's  living  and  ariimated 
ftatc,  requires  different  treatment,  and  different  talents  from 
thole  which  have  only  the  dead  and  lifelefs  matter  to  work 
upon,  as  the  objects  of  their  labour  and  dexterity  ;  for  nature 
herein  is  to  be  ftrictly  ftudied,  humoured  and  obeyed ;  in  other 
things,  if  fhc  is  only  faintly  mimicked,  it  may  ani'wer  the  end 
of  the  artizan. 

To  arrive  at  the  thorough  knowlege  of  all  that  has  been  dif- 
covered  by  the  practical  farmer  in  the  divers  parts  of  bufi- 
nefs which  come  under  that  denomination,  is  no  eafV  tafk  : 
it  is  not  acquired  by  rcfiding  within  the  fmoke  of  his  own 
farm,  or  that  of  his  parifh,  or  of  his  county  ;  he  fhould  be 
fkillcd  in  the  methods  of  culture  and  hufbandry  pracliled  in 
divers  counties.  To  obtain  a  juft  notion  whereof,  he  fhould 
not  only  fee  with  his  own  eyes,  but  he  fhould  Compare  notes 
with  his  brethren,  be  communicative  in  what  he  may  know, 
in  order  to  gain  a  knowlege  of  what  others  may  be  ac- 
quainted with  :  in  a  word,  he  fhould  not  only  attentively 
furvcy  the  practice  and  improvements  of  others,  both  in  his 
own  and  in  diftant  counties ;  and  not  only  converfe  with  the 
living,  but  with  the  dead  :  I  mean  he  fhould  read,  as  well  as 
view  the  works  of  others,  and  fhould  never  ceafe  to  experi- 
mentalize. 

We  would  by  no  means  recommend  to  the  farmer  to  turn 
book-worm,  and  to  thumb  over  the  many  rr.ufty  volumes  that 
have  been  fcribbled  upon  the  fubject  of  hufbandry  ;  nor 
would  we  put  him  upon  the  expensive  trials  of  every  whim- 
fical  experiment  that  has  been  broached. — This  would  prove 
detrimental,  inffead  of  otherwife,  to  the  farmer. — But  'tis  as 
requifite,  methinks,  that  the  farmer  fhould  be  able  to  read 
fome  of  the  beft  things  wrote  upon  the  fubject  of  hufbandry, 
as  to  repeat  the  liturgy,  or  fing  pfalms  in  his  country  church. 
The  intcreft  of  the  land  proprietor  being  connected  with  that 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  gentleman  having  more  lcifure,  for- 
tune, and  a  better  education,  for  the  making  of  experimen- 
tal improvements  in  hufbandry  and  agriculture  in  general ;  it 
fhould  feem  to  be  not  lefs  for  the  advantage  of  the  gentle- 
man than  the  farmer,  for  the  former  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate fuch  knowlege  to  a  tenant,  as  may  render  him  prof- 
perous  ;  for  it  is  not  always  induftry  alone,  that  will  enable 
the  farmer  to  pay  his  rent;  the  want  of  fkill  to  improve  land 
to  the  pitch  it  will  admit  of,  is,  perhaps,  as  often  the  caufe 
of  his  ill  fuccefs,  as  an  unkindly  feafon,  or  peftilence  among 
his  cattle. 

Nor  is  there  lefs  benevolence  than  policy  herein  ;  for  what 
can  give  a  humane  and  generous  mind  more  joy,  than  to  ren- 
der all  happy  and  profperous  that  fubfift  under  him?  And 
to  what  better  account  can  a  gentleman's  education  tend, 
than  to  the  due  improvement  of  his  own  eftate  ? 
Whoever  confiders  the  way  of  life  of  the  farmer  from  the 
cradle  to  his  grave,  needs  little  to  convince  him  how  un- 
likely the  generality  of  fuch  are  to  cultivate  lands  to  the  beft 
advantage.  However  felf-wife  the  honeft  farmer  may  think 
himfelf,  yet  'tis  to  be  feared,  that  want  of  knowlege  is  as 
often  the  caufe  of  his  poverty  as  want  of  money  :  and  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  how  happy  would  it  be  for  thefe  ufeful  and 
induftrious  fubjects  to  receive  admonition  from  their  land- 
lords, how  to  improve  their  farms  to  the  beft  advantage  ? 
Would  it  tend  lefs  to  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  Britifh 
gentry  to  fupply  their  tenants  with  knowlege,  than  to  {hew 
them  tendernefs,  and  even  lend  them  money  to  exert  their 
induftry  to  the  utmoft  ! 

Without  any  compliment  to  our  country,  it  may  with  great 
truth  be  faid,  that  no  nation  in  Europe  has  produced  wifer  or 
more  learned  men  in  general,  than  Great-Britain.  The 
knowlege  of  the  Antients  was  certainly  very  great,  far 
greater,  perhaps,  than  the  moft  learned  antiquaries  have 
'  Vol.  I. 


been  able  to  trace  :  and  'till  within  the  laft  century  or  twu, 
the  world  feems  to  have  reaped  little  benefit,  by  ftahding 
upon  their  fhoulders.  But  fince  the  Europeans  have  happily 
fell  upon  the  experimental  ftudy  of  phyfics,  and  joined 
to  that  of  mathematics,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  Mo- 
derns upon  the  whole  are  not  behind,  if  they  have  not  yet 
furpafled  the  Antients  in  arts  and  fciciices,  notwithftandiiv 
what  the  learned  Sir  William  Temple  infinuates  to  the  con- 
trary, in  his  excellent  eff'ay  upon  the  antient  and  modem 
learning.  It  has  indeed  been  the  opinion  of  many  very- 
learned  men,  that  the  Antients  had  infinitely  more  know- 
lege in  phyfics  than  the  Moderns,  but  that  they  concealed  it 
under  the  veil  of  hieroglyphic  and  mytholopy.  True  it  is, 
that  they  feem  to  convey  far  more  in  this  their  mode  of  writ- 
ing, than  is  generally  underftood  ;  and  yet,  probably,  really 
meant  far  lefs  than  what  many  have  extravagantly  imagined. 
However, 

The  method  taken  by  the  Moderns  for  the  advancement  of 
natural  knowlege,  feems  far  more  generous,  for  they  make 
myfteries  of  nothing:  on  the  contrary,  they  have  eftablifhed 
focicties  in  various  parts  of  Europe  for  it's  general  cultiva- 
tion ;  and,  unrefervedly,  not  only  communicate  their  difco- 
verieS  to  each  other,  but  to  the  world  in  general. 
And  .is  the  purfuitS  of  thefe  truly  learned  ibcietics  have  been 
productive  of  fuch  real  good  to  mankind  in  general,  and 
thereby  cultivated  the  noble  arts  of  commerce,  to  a  degree 
infinitely  beyond  what  they  ever  were  in  the  world  before  : 
and  as  commerce  tends  to  knit  and  cement  the  whole  hu- 
man (pedes,  by  the  ties  of  intereft  and  civility  ;  that  know- 
lege which  promotes  it  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated,  nor 
can  the  gentry  of  this  nation  reap  lei's  honour  and  glorv,  ;..ul 
intereft  thereby,  than  from  any  Other  purfuitS.  The  victo- 
ries which  make  the  greateft  part  of  hifrory,  and  attract  ad- 
miration the  moft,  have  little  other  efrect  than  the  dcfolaticn 
of  countries,  the  d  effraction  of  cities,  and  the  {laughter  of 
our  own  fpecies.  Thofe  boafted  heroes  of  antiquity,  have 
they  made  a  fingle  man  the  better  ?  have  they  made  num- 
bers happy  ?  If  they  have  fometimes  founded  ftates  and  em- 
pires, how  dearly  have  they  made  their  contemporaries  pay 
for  it,  by  the  rivers  of  blood  they  have  fhed  r  Of  what  uti- 
lity to  us  are  a  Nimrod,  Cyrus,  or  an  Alexander  ?  All 
thefc  princes  and  conqujrors,  with  all  their  magnificence  and 
boundlcfs  project*,  are  returned  into  nothing  with  regard  to 
us  ;  they  are  difperfrd  like  vapours,  and  vanifhed  like 
phantoms. 

But  the  difcovercrs  of  ufeful  arts  for  the  benefit  of  o-eneral 
commerce  labour  for  all  ages.  We  ftill  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  application  and  induftry.  They  have  procured  for  us 
all  the  Conveniencies  of  life.  They  have  converted  all  na- 
ture to  our  ufe.  They  have  taught  us  to  extract  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  even  from  the  deeps  of  the  fca,  the 
moft  precious  riches  ;  they  have  opened  to  us  the  treafurcs  of 
all  the  fcienccs,  and  guided  us  to  knowlege  the  moft  ufeful 
and  worthy  of  our  nature. 

We  do  not  enough  confider  the  obligations  we  are  under  to 
thofe  experimental  philofophers,  who  made  the  firft  efTays  in 
arts,  and  applied  themfclves  in  thefe  important,  but  elaborate 
refearches.  Are  we  not  indebted  to  their  labour  and  inge- 
nuity, that  we  are  commodioufiy  houfed,  that  we  are  cloathed, 
that  we  have  cities  and  temples  ?  Is  it  not  by  their  aid  that  our 
hands  cultivate  the  land,  and  that  materials  for  nurnberlefs 
productions  are  obtained,  for  the  unfpeakable  utilitv,  comfort 
and  ornament  of  human  life  ?  Have  all  the  conquerors  to- 
gether done  any  thing  that  can  be  imagined  parallel  with 
fuch  fervices  ?  All  our  admiration  turns  generally  on  the  fide 
of  thefe  heroes  of  blood,  whilft  we  fcarce  take  notice  of  what 
we  owe  to  thofe  improvers  of  commercial  fcience, 
The  land  of  a  kingdom  is  the  great  parent  of  every  thing 
for  the  ufe,  the  convenience,  and  delight  of  mankind  :  is  it 
not  therefore  of  the  laft  importance  that  it  fhould  be  em- 
ployed to  the  beft  advantage  f  Is  not  this  much  more  ufeful 
than  to  extend  iti  limits  ? 

One  reafon  of  the  fmall  produce  of  the  land  is,  becaufe  agri- 
culture is  not  looked  upon  as  an  art  that  requires  ftudy,  re- 
flection, and  rules  :  every  one  abandons  himfelf  to  his  own 
tafte  and  method,  whilft  nobody  thinks  of  making  a  ferious 
fcrutiny  into  them,  of  trying,  experiments,  and  of  uniting 
precepts  with  experience.  The  Antients  did  not  think  in 
this  manner.  They  judged  three  things  heceiTary  to  fuccefs 
in  agriculture.  The  will  :  this  employment  fhould  be  loved, 
defired,  and  delighted  in,  and  followed,  in  confequence,  out 
of  pleafure.  The  power  :  it  is  requifite  to  be  in  a  condition 
to  make  the  neceffary  expences  for  the  breeding  and  fattening 
of  cattle  and  fowl  of  all  forts,  for  labour,  and  for  whatever  is 
neceffary  to  the  manuring  and  improving  of  lands  ;  and  this 
is  what  moft  of  our  hufbandmen  want.  The  flcill  :  it  is  ne- 
ceffary to  have  ftudied  maturely  all  that  relates  to  the  culti- 
vation of  lands,  without  which  the  two  firft  things  are  not 
only  ineffectual,  but  occafion  great  lcfles  to  the  mafter  of  a 
family,  who  has  the  affliction  to  fee  that  the  produce  of  the 
lands  is  far  from  anfwering  the  expences  he  has  been  at,  or 
the  hopes  he  had  conceived  from  them  ;  becaufe  thofe  ex- 
pences have  been  laid  out  without  difcretion,  and  without 
knowlege  of  the  application  of  them.  To  thefe  three  heads 
io  B  a  fourth 
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a  fourth  may  be  added,  which  the  anticnts  had  not  forgot ;  that 
is,  experience,  which  prefides  in  all  arts,  is  infinitely  above  pre- 
cepts, and  makes  even  the  faults  we  have  committed  our  ad- 
vantage :  for  from  doing  wrong,  we  often  learn  to  do  right. 
Agriculture  was  in. quite  different  efteem  with  the  antients, 
to  what  it  is  with  us  :  which  is  evident  from  the  multitude 
and  quality  of  the  writers  upon  this  fubject.  Varro  cites  to 
the  number  of  fifty  among  the  Greeks  only.  He  wrote  upon 
it  alfo  himfelf,  and  Columella  after  him.  The  three  Latin 
authors,  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella,  entered  into  a  won- 
derful detail  upon  all  the  parts  of  agriculture.  Would  it  be 
an  ungrateful  and  barren  employment  to  compare  their  opi- 
nions and  reflections  with  the  modern  practice  ? 
Columella,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  deplores,  in  a 
very  warm  and  eloquent  manner,  the  general  contempt  into 
which  agriculture  was  fallen  in  his  time,  and  the  perluafion 
men  were  under,  that  to  fucceed  in  it,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  a  mailer.  '  I  fee  at  Rome,  faid  he,  the  fchool  of 
■*  philofophers,  rhetoricians,    geometricians,  muhcians,    and 

*  what  is  more  aftonifhing,  of  people  folely  employed,    fome 

*  in  preparing  difhes  proper  to  pique  the  appetite,  and  excite 
'  gluttony,  and  others  to  adorn  the  head  with  artificial  curls, 

*  but  not  one  for  agriculture.  However,  the  reft  might  be 
'  well  fpared ;  and  the  republic  flourifhed  long  without  any 
c  of  thofe  frivolous  arts  ;   but  it  is  not  poflible  to  want  that 

*  of  hufbandry,   becaufe  life  depends  upon  it. 

'  Befides,  is  there  a  more  honeft  or  legal  means  of  preferving 
4  or  increafing  a  patrimony  ?   Is  the  profeflioh  of  arms  of  this 

*  kind,   and  the  acquifition  of  fpoils,  always  dyed  with  hu- 

*  man  blood,  and  amaffed  by  the  ruin  of  an  infinity  of  per- 

*  fons  ?     Or  is  commerce  fo,  which,  tearing  citizens  away 

*  from  their  native  country,  expofes  them  to  the  fury  of  the 

*  winds  and  feas,  and  drags  them  into  unknown  worlds  in 
c  purfuit  of  riches  ?    Or  is  the  trade  of  money  and  ufury  more 

*  laudable,  odious  and  fatal  as  they  are,  even  to  thofe  they 

*  feem  to  relieve  ?     Can  any  one  compare  any  of  thefe  me- 

*  thods  with  wife  and  innocent  agriculture,  which  only  the 
'  depravity  of  our  manners  can  render  contemptible,  and  by 

*  a  neceffary  confequence,  almoft  barren  and  ufclefs  ? 

*  Many  people  imagine,  that  the  fterility  of  our  lands,  which 

*  are  much  lefs  fertile  now  than  in  times  paft,  proceeds  from 

*  the  intemperance  of  the  air,  the  inclemency  of  feafons,  or 
1  from  the  alteration  of  the  lands  themfelves,  that,  weakened 

*  and  exhaufted  by  long  and  continued  labour,    are  no  longer 

*  capable  of  producing  their  fruits  with  the  fame  vigour  and 
'  abundance.     This  is  a  miftake,  fays  Columella  :  we  ought 

*  not  to  imagine  that  the  earth,  to  whom  the  author  of  na- 
4  ture  has  communicated  a  perpetual  fecundity,  is  liable  to 
'  barrennefs,  as  to  a  kind  of  difeafe.     After  it's  having  re- 

*  ceived  from  it's  rnafter  a  divine  and  immortal  youth,  which 

*  has  occafioned  it's  being  called  the  common  mother  of  all 

*  things,  becaufe  it  always'  has  brought  forth,  and  ever  will 
c  bring  forth  from  it's  womb,  whatever  fubfifts,  it  is  not  to 

*  be  feared  that  it  will  fall  into  decay  and  old  age,  like  man. 

*  It  is  neither  to  the  badnefs,  nor  to  length  of  time,  that  the 

*  barrennefs  of  our  lands  is  to  be  imputed  ;  but  folely  to  our 
'  own  fault  and  neglect  :  we  fhould  blame  only  ourfelves, 

*  who  abandon  thofe  eftates  to  our  flaves,  which,  in  the 
c  days  of  our  anceftors,  were  cultivated  by  the  moft  noble 

*  and  illuftrious.' 

This  reflection  of  Columella's  fcems  very  folid,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  experience.  The  land  of  Canaan  (and  as  much 
maybe  faid  of  other  countries)  was  very  fertile  at  the  time  the 
people  of  God  took  pofVefhon  of  it,  and  had  been  feven  years 
inhabited  by  the  Canaanites.  From  thence  to  the  Babylonifh 
captivity  was  almoft  a  thoufand  years.  In  the  latter  days, 
there  is  no  mention  of  it's  being  exhaufted,  or  worn  out  by 
time,  without  fpeaking  of  after-ages.  If,  therefore,  it  has 
been  almoft  entirely  barren  during  a  long  courfe  of  years,  as 
it  is  faid,  we  ought  to  conclude,  with  Columella,  that  it  is 
not  from  it's  being  exhaufted,  or  grown  old,  but  becaufe  it  is 
defert  and  neglected  ;  and  we  ought  alfo  to  conclude,  that 
the  fertility  of  fome  countries,  of  which  fo  much  is  faid  in 
hiftory,  arifes  from  the  particular  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
in  tilling  the  land,  in  cultivating  the  vines,  and  breeding  of 
cattle.  See  the  Hiftory  of  the  arts  and  fciences  of  the  An- 
tients, by  Mr  Rollin. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice,  in  confe- 
quence of  what  has  been  faid,  of  what  the  learned  bifhop 
Sprat  has  obferved,  when  he  fays,  '  That  it  would  be  no 
'  hindrance  to  the  minds  of  men,  if,  befides  thofe  courfes  of 

*  ftudies  which  are  now  followed,  there  were  alfo  trial  made 

*  of  fome  other  more  practical  ways  to  prepare  their  minds 

*  for  the  world,  and  the  bufinefs  of  human  life. 

*  It  is  not  enough  to  urge  againft  this,  that  the  multiplicity 
'  of  methods  would  hinder  and  confound  the  fpirits  of  young 
1  men  ;  for  it  is  apparent  that  nothing  more  fupprefies  the 

*  genius  of  learners  than  the  formality  and  the  confinement 
c  of  the  precepts  by  which  they  arc  inftrucled.     To  this  pur- 

*  pofe  I  will  venture  to  propofe  to  the  confideration  of  wife 

*  men,    whether   this    way  of  Teaching    by   Practice 

*  and  Experiments   would  not  at  leaft  be   as   beneficial 

*  as  the  other  by  Universal  Rules  ;  whether  it  were  not 
'  as  profitable  to  apply  the  eyes  and  the  hands  of  children  to 
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*  fee  and  to  touch  all  the  fevepal  kinds  of  fenfible  things,  as 

*  to  oblige  them  to  learn  and  remember  the  difficult  doctrirtef 
'  of  general   arts?     In  a  word,    whether  a  Mj 

'  Education  would  not  excel  the  Methodical  ? 
'  This  certainly  is  no  new  device :  for  it  was  that  which  Plato 
'  intended  when  he  injoined  his  fcholars  to  begin  with  geo- 
'  metry  ;   whereby,  without  queftion,   he  defigned  that  his 
'  difciples  fhould  firft  handle  material  things,  and  grow  fami- 

*  liar  to  viiible  objects,  before  they  entered  on  the  retired 
'  fpeculations  of  other  more  abftractcd  fciences. 

c  According  to  this  counfel  of  the  father  of  philofophers,  it- 
'  would  not  be  amifs,  if,  before  young  fcholars  be  far  engaged 

*  in  the  beaten  tracks  of  the  fchools,  the  myfteries  of  manual' 
'  arts  *.  the  names  of  their  inftruments,  the  fecrets  of  their 
1  operations,  the  effects  of  natural  caufes,  the  feveral  kinds 
c  of  beafts,  of  birds,  of  fifties,  of  plants,  of  ftones,  of  mi- 
'  nerals,  of  earths,  of  waters,  and  all  their  common  virtues 
'  and  qualities,  were  propofed  to  be  the  fubjects  of  their  firft 

*  thoughts  and  obfervations. 

*  '  I  have  one  thing  more  to  add,  fays  the  learned  Mr  Locke, 
4  which,  as  foon  as  I  mention,  I  mail  run  the  danger  of  be- 

*  ing  fufpe&ed  to  have  forgot  what  I  am  about,  and  what  I 

*  have  above  written  concerning  education,    all  tending  to- 

*  wards  a  gentleman's  calling,  with  which  a  trade  feems  only 
4  inconfntent :  and  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  fay,  I  would  have 

*  him  learn-  a  trade,  a  manual  trade  ;  nay  two  or  three,  but 
4  one  more  particularly. 

'  The  bufy  inclination  of  children  being  always  to  be  di- 
4  refted  to  fomething  that  may  be  ufeful  to  them,  the  ad- 
4  vantages    propofed    from    what    they    are    fet    about    may 

*  be  coniidered  of  two  kinds  :    i.  Where  the  /kill  itfelf 
'  is  got    by  exercife   is   worth   the  having.     Thus  fk: 

4  only  in  languages  and  learned  fciences,  bnt  in  painting, 
'  turning,  gardening,  tempering  and  working  in  iron,  and 
4  all  other  ufeful  arts,  is  worth  the  having.  <z.  Where 
'  exercife  itfeif,  without  any  confideration,  is  neceflary 
4  ufeful  for  health.  Knowlege  in  fome  things  is  fo  necc:: 
4  to  be  got  by  children,  wliilft  they  are  yoong,  that  fome 
4  part  of  their  time  is  to  be  allotted  to  their  improvement 
'  in  them,  though  thefe  employments  contribute  no 
4  at  all  to  their  health:  fuch  are  reading  and  writing , 
4  all  other  fedentary  ftudies,  fcr  the  cultivating  of  the  mi 
4  which  unavoidably  take  up  a  great  part  of  gentle- 
4  men's  time,  quite  from  their  cradles.  Other  manual  arts, 
4  which  are  both  got  and  exercifed  by  labour,  do  manv  of 
4  them,  by  that  exercife,  not  only  increafe  our  dexterity 
4  and  (kill,  but  jContribute  to  our  health  too,  efpecially  fuch 
4  as  employ  us  in  the  open  air.  In  thefe,  then,  health  and 
4  improvement  may  be  joined  together  ;  and  of  thefe  fiiould" 
4  fome  fit  ones  be  ehofen,  to  be  made  the  recreations  of 
4  one  whofe  chief  bufinefs  is  with  books  and  ftudy.  In  this 
'  choice,  the  age  and  inclination  of  the  perfon  is  to  be 
4  confidered,  and  conftraint  always  to  be  avoided  in  bring 
4  ing  him  to  it :  for  command  and  force  may  often  create, 
4  but  can  never  cure  an  averfion ;  and  whatever  any  o*c 
4  is-  brought  to  by  compulfion,  he  will  leave  as  foon  as  he 
4  can,  and  be  little  profited,  and  lefs  recreated  by,  whillt  he 
4  is  at  it.     Locke's  Works,  vol.  hi.  fol.  p.  90,  91. 

<  It  may  be  here  fuggefted,    that  the  vaft  number  of  fuch 

'  particulars  will  foon  overwhelm  their  tender  minds,  before 

'  they  are  well  eftablifhed  by  time  or  ufe.     But,  on  the  con- 

*  trary,  it  is  evident,  that  the  memories  of  youth  are  fitter 

*  to  retain  fuch  fenfible  images  than  thofe  of  a  fuller  age.  It 
'  is  memory  that  has  moft  vigour  in  children,  and  judgment 
'  in  men  :  which,  if  rightly  confidered,  will  confirm  what  I 
'  faid,  that  perhaps  we  take  a  prepofterous  courfe  in  educa- 

*  tion,    by  teaching  general  rules  before  particular  things; 

*  and  that  therein  we  have  not  a  fufficient  regard  to  the  dif- 

*  fcrent  advantages  of  youth  and  manhood.     We  load  the 

*  minds  of  children  with  doctrines  and  precepts,  to  appre- 

*  hend  which  they  are  moft  unfit,  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs. 
«  of  their  understandings  ;  whereas  they  might,  with  more 

*  profit,  be  exercifed  in  the  confideration  of  vifible  and  fen-r 
'  fible  things  ;   of  whofe  impreflions  they  are  moft  capable^ 

*  becaufe  of  the  ftrength  of  their  memories,  and  the  perfection 
'  of  their  fenfes.'     So  far  the  learned  bifhop. 

Now  what  kind  of  practical  and  experimental  education  feems 
more  naturally  adapted  to  the  minds  of  young  perfons  of. 
dictinction,  than  fuch  as  have  a  tendency  to  the  prefervation 
and  improvement  of  their  landed  eftates  ?  And  what  can  be  J 
more  pleafmg  and  agreeable  to  the  minds  of  youth,  if  en- 
gagingly reprefented  to  them,  than  gardening  !  When  once 
they  delight  in  this,  what  lengths  may  they  be  not  brought  to 
go  in  agriculture  in  general  ?  When  they  were  fenfibly,  at  ftated 
times,  by  way  of  diverfion  only,  led  into  the  due  obfervance 
of  thefe  things,  they  would,  as  they  grew  up,  take  equal  de- 
light in  mufing  upon  whatever  elfe  might  conduce  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  eftates  againft  they  came  to  them.  This; 
would  enable  them  either  to  become  experienced  gentlemen 
farmers  themfelves,  or  render  them  capable  of  fo  examining 
into  the  fkill  and  experience  of  their  farming  tenants,  as  to 
know  whether  they  deferved  to  be  continued  or  not.  Nay, 
thefe  amufements  would  qualify  them  to  inftruct  their  te- 
nants how  to  improve  their  eftates  to  the  beft  advantage. 
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What  lord  Bacon  obfervesj  in  his  New  Atlantis',   or  Plan 

oi  .1  Philosophical  Society,  may  defcrve  the  attention  of  the 
janded  gentlemen  of  this  kingdom  : 

1   We  have  many  large  orchards  and  gardens,  fays  he,  wherein 
do  not  So  much  regard  beauty,  as  vaiiety  of  ground  and  foil, 

*  proper  for  different  tree:,  and  plants.  Some  of  thefe  places 
'  are  very  extenfivc,  and  planted  with  vines,  fruit-trees,  and 
'  ftirubs,  that  bear  berries  for  making  Several  kinds  of  drinks, 
1  befldes  wines.  Here  alfo  we  try  experiments  of  grafting 
'  aii'l  inoculating,  as  well  of  wild  trees  as  fruit-trees ;  which 
'  produce  many  effects  *.  Here  likewife,  by  art,  we  make 
1  trees  and  flowers  to  come  earlier  or  later  than  their  feafons, 

*  and  to  {hoot  and  bear  abundantly  out  of  their  natural  courfes. 
1   By  art  we  alfo  render  them  larger,  and  their  fruit  bigger, 

*  fwecter,    and  more  different  in  taftc,    fmell,    colour,   and 

*  figure,  than  nature  alone  produces  them  ;  and  others  we 
4  fo  order,  that  they  become  of  lingular  medicinal  ufe. 

*  See  Bacon's  Svlva  Sylvarum,   under  the  articles  Vegetables 
and  Vegetation. 

'  We  have  alfo  methods  of  making  plants  rife  bv  mixtures  of 
c  earths,  without  feeds  ;  and  likewife  of  {haking  new  plants, 
1  differing  from  the  vulgar,  and  of  converting  one  plant  into 
'  another $,  &c,'  Sec  the  articles  Agriculture,  Earth, 
Chemistry,  Manure,  Husbandry., 

f  Though  gardening,  and  the  fubject  of  vegetation  in  gene- 
ral, has  received  confiderable  improvements  of  late,  yet 
th  '  ■  fecms  to  be  wan  twig  a  Ikiifal  fagacsty  in  this  art,  to 
dirccl  the  proper  experiments  both  oflight  and  profit.  This 
icity  might,  in  good  meafurc,  be  learned  from  \siut  we 
fharl  reprelent  throughout  this  work. 

'EE3  of  the  cu (torn -hou  fc  ;  wherein  our  importers  and  ex- 
porters are  greatly  interefted. 

The  Fees  and  Allow ancbs  due  and  payable  to  the 
officers  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms,  in  the  pott  of  London. 

An  Order  of  the  houfc-  of  commons  in  parliament  affem- 
bled,  eftablifhing  and  appointing  tht 

Whereas,  in  and  by  an  act  of  this  prefent  parliament,  in- 
titled,  *  An  act.  for  confirming  of  public  acts,  an  act  there- 
in, intitled,  f  A  fubfidy  granted  to  the  king  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  and  ether  fums  of  money  payable  upon  merchan- 
dize, exported  or  imported,  was  confirmed  ;  by  whk  I 
fo  confirmed,  it  is  (amongft  other  things)  cna  ted  and  or- 
dained, that  during  the  continuance  of  that  grant,  %  where 
the  goods  exported  or  imported  amount  to  the  value  ol 
pounds,  or  more,  the  cuftomera  or  collector;,  and  all  Other 
his  majefty's- officers  in  the  fcvcral  ports,  (hall  take  and  receive 
f'uch  fees  (and  none  other)  as  were  taken  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  late  king  James,  until  fuch  time  as  the  laid  fees  Should 
be  otherwife  fettled  by  act  of  parliament. 

*   13  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  f   12  Car.  II.  cap.  4. 

I   12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.    §  8. 

And  whereas  alfo,  amongft  the  rules,  orders,  and  directions 
annexed  to  the  book  of  rates,  (ratified  and  confirmed  by  the 
aforefaid  act )  it  is  ordered  and  directed,  that,  for  the  avoi 
all  oppreflions,  by  any  of  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  in  any 
port  of  this  kingdom,  in  exacting  unreafonable  fees  from  the 
merchant,  by  reafon  of  any  entries,  or  otherwife  touching 
the  {hipping  or  unfhipping  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dize, it  is  ordered,  *  that  no  officer,  clerk,  or  other,  be- 
longing to  any  cuftom-hcufe  whatsoever,  fhall  exact,  require, 
or  receive  any  other,  or  greater  fee  of  any  merchant,  or 
other  whatsoever,  than  fuch  as  are,  or  lhall  be  eftablifhed  by 
the  commons  in  parliament  aflembled.  And  if  any  officer, 
or  other,  fhall  offend  contrary  to  this  order,  he  Shall  forfeit 
his  office  and  place,  and  be  for  ever  after  incapable  of  any 
office  in  the  cuftom-houfe. 

*  24th  rule,  page  303. 

In  profecution  of  which  Said  feveral  claufes,  in  the  aft  and 
book  of  rates  beforementioned,  and  for  the  fettlement  and 
certainty  of  all  the  aforefaid  fees,  for  Satisfaction,  as  well  of 
merchants  and  others,  as  of  the  officers,  what  fees  are  to  be 
paid  and  received,  for  any  caufe,  matter,  or  thing  whatso- 
ever, for  or  concerning  the  import  or  exportation,  {hipping, 
landing,  or  entering  of  any  {hip's  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dizes, of  what  nature,  or  in  what  kind  foever  :  it  is  ordered 
and  declared,  by  the  commons  in  parliament  aflembled,  that 
the  feveral  and  refpective  fees  and  allowances,  mentioned  in 
a  Schedule,  or  table  of  fees,  relating  to  the  port  of  London, 
and  the  members  and  creeks  thereunto  belonging  (and  none 
other)  fhall  be  paid  to  the  officers  and  others  employed,  and 
to  be  employed,  in  and  about  his  majefty's  cuftoms,  in  the 
port  aforefaid,  and  are  by  the  authority  aforefaid  fettled  and 
confirmed. 

And  be  it  further  ordered  and  declared,  by  the  authority 
aforefaid,  that  the  fees  and  allowances,  hereby  intended,  are 
fet  down,  mentioned,  and  expreffed,  in  a  Schedule,  .or  table 
of  fees,  intitled,  Fees  and  allowances  due  and  payable  to  the 
officers  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms  and  fubfidies,  in  the  port  of 
London,  and  the  members  and  creeks  thereunto  belonging, 
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and  fubferibed  with  the  hand  of  Sir  Edward  Turner,  knt, 
now  Speaker  oS  the  houfc  of  commons  in  parliament  aflem- 
bled ;  and  every  particular  claufc,  therein  mentioned  and 
contained,  fhall  be  and  remain  as  cffedtual,  to  all  intents  and 
purpofc?,  as  if  the  fame  were  included,  and  particularly  ex- 
preffed within  the  body  of  this  order:  and,  in  cafe  any  mer- 
chant, maftcr  of  a  Ship,  or  other  perSon  or  pcrSons  whatso- 
ever, Shall  refufe  to  pay  all,  or  any  of  the  fees  hereby  ordered 
or  intended,  that,  in  fuch  cafe,  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful, 
for  all  and  every  officer  and  officers,  to  make  ftay  of  every  bill 
of  entry,  cocket,  or  other  warrant,  that  fhall  be  tendered  or 
given  in,  for  patting  of  any  Ship's  goods  or  merchandizes  what- 
focver,  exceeding  the  value  of  live  pounds  in  the  book  of 
rates,  for  which  the  fees  fhall  be  detained  and  denied  to  be 
paid  as  aforefaid. 

And  be  it  further  ordered  and  ordained,  that  copies  or  tran- 
fcripts  of  this  order  and  table  of  fees  Shall  be  made  and  fet 
up  in  public  view,  in  the  cuftom-houfe  of  London,  and  in 
all  other  offices  or  places  where  the  faid  Sees,  or  any  of  them, 
are  to  be  paid  or  received. 

Fees  and  Allowances  due  and  payable  to  the  officers  of 
his  majefty's  cuftoms  and  fubfidies  in  the  port  of  London, 
and  the  members  and  creeks  thereunto  belon-une,  viz. 


For  tlie  officers  of  the  petty  cuftoms 
outwards. 

For  a  cloth  cocket  byEnglifh  free-  ? 

men  of  London      -         -         -  ) 
For  a  ftrangcr's  cocket,  or  unfree-  ? 

men     -         -         -         -         -  J 
For  a  cloth  certificate,  by  Grangers 

or  Bntiih,  to  pal's  accord 

the  old  rate  - 
For  a  Ship's  entry  eroding  the  I 
For  a  lhip's  entry  to  the  Streights,  ) 
;ies,  orWeftern  [Hands  i 
For  clearing  of  fliips  and  cxamin-  I 
■  he  books  -  -  -  J 
For  every  indorsement 
For  making  a  bond  to  the  king's  1 

majefty's  ufe        -         -        -  J 
For  every  entry  in  the  certificate-  ) 

book  -  -  -  -  J 

To  the  customer's  clerks. 

More  for  a  cloth  cocket,  or  cer-  7 
tificate         -  -  -         -  $ 

For  a  Ship's  entry  croffing  the  Seas 


Subfidy  outwards. 

For  every  entry  within  the  Levant,  } 
or  beyond  the  Streights  mouth     J 

For  every  Ship's  entry  going  to  So-  ? 
reign  ports         -  -  - 1 

For  every  Ship's  entry  going  to  the  \ 
out-ports       -         -         -         -J 

For  clearing  of  every  Ship  patting 
to  foreign  ports,  and  examining 
the  Ship's  contents 

For  every  Englifh  cocket  by  freemen 

For  every  Stranger's  cocket,  or  un-  ? 
freeman  of  London         -         -  J 

For  making  every  certificate  coc- 
ket, as  well  Britifh  as  ftrangers, 
for  goods  which  pay  fubfidy  in  - 
wards,  and  pay  no  fubfidy  out- 
wards        - 

For  every  certificate  upon  war-  "> 
rants  from  his  majefty  or  the  l 
Lord-treafurer,  paying  no  thirties  J 

For  indorfement  of  .all  warrants? 
and  licences         -  -  -  S 

For  a  foaring  bill,  Iicenfing  fuch  1 
as  bring  in  vidluals,  to  carry  out  > 
Some  beer  as  by  ftore      -         -J 

Coaft  Sufferances,  to  be  given  with- 
out fees. 

For  every  coaft  cocket  outwards,") 
and  entering  in  his  majefty's  I 
books,  for  a  whole  Ship  or  veS-  f 
Sel  patting  into  the  open  Seas       J 

For  a  bond  for  the  fame 

For  discharging  the  fame  bond,  ~) 
and  filing  the  certificate  to  the  i 
bond  -  -  -         -J 

For  making  every  certificate  of  > 
return         -  -  -         -  i 
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FEE 


FEE 


For  making,  entering,  and  keep- 
ing an  account  of  every  deben-  | 
ture  for  repayment  of  half-fub-  i 
fidy,  or  other  fums  of  money     . 

For  making  and  entering  a  tran-  ■ 
fire,  or  let-pafs,  from  port  to 
port  in  England,  Wales,  or 
Berwick         -         -         - 

To  the  clerks. 

For  a  cocket  by  Britifll,  or  others 

For  a  fhip's  entry  croffing  the  feas 

To  the  clerk  of  the  coaft-cockets," 

for  making  a  bill,  or  ticket,  to 

the   lord -mayor,    or   for    corn, 

vi&uals,  and  other  pravifions     . 


Petty  cuftoms  inwards. 

For  every  ftranger's  warrant 
For  taking  every  bond 
For  every  bill  at  fight 
For  difcharging  every  bond 
For  every  great   employment    to 
employ  the  proceed  of  goods 
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Subfidy  inwards. 

For  every  warrant  by  Britifh  free-  7 
men  of  London     -         -         -  J 

For  every  warrant  for  ftrangers,  ? 
or  unfreemen         -         -         - 1 

To   the    clerk,    for   making  the  ) 
fhipper's  entry       -         -         -  J 

For  making  a  bond  to  his  ma-  1 
jefty's  ufe     -         -         -         -  S 

For  every  oath  adminiftered  by  J 
the  collector  -  -         -5 

For  a  fhip's  entry,  with  the  parti- 
cular contents,  viz.  from  the 
Eaft-Indies  - 

— From  the  Streights 

—From  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Weft-Indies,  or  Britifh  plan- 
tations - 

• — From  Dunkirk  or  France 

— From  Flanders,  Holland,  Ire- 
land, or  any  eaftern  or  north- 
ern parts       -         r 

For  every  fhip  or  vefTel  lefs  than  1 
20  tons         -         -         -         -5 

For  every  ftranger's  fhip's  entry  to 
pay  double  fees 

For  every  certificate  of  foreign' 
goods  imported,  to  be  fhipped 
out  free  of  fubfidy,  i8d.  which 
is  underftood  6d.  for  the  fearch- 
er,  although  feveral  fhips,  and 
1 2d.  for  the  certificate     - 

If  the  goods  be  under  the  value  of 
20 1.  according  to  the  book  of 
rates,  the  merchant  is  to  pay  for 
the  certificate,  in  all,  but 

For    examining    and    compari 
every  debenture  with   the  ori- 
ginal certificate 

For  a  certificate  of  foreign  goods ") 
coming  from  any  of  the  out-  1 
ports  to  London,  or  from  any  > 
other  port  to  a  port  within  this  1 
nation.  -* 

For  goods  fent  by  fea  by  the  im-  1 
porter  thereof,  to  any  of  the  > 
out-ports,  from  London     -     -J 

For  cafting  up  the  fum,  and  keep- 
ing an  account  of  every  de' 
ture,  and  paying  the  money 

For  every  bale,  pack,  cheft,  trufs,  cafe,  or  other  package, 
brought  into  the  king's  warchoufe,  to  be  allowed  to  the 
officer  when  the  merchant  is  fhort  entered  about  five  fhil- 
Jings,  to  be  paid  to  the  proper  officer,  2d. 


ing) 


keep- 1 
leben-  > 
ley       J 


Great  cufloms. 

For  a  cocket  of  calve-fkins       - 

For  a  coaft-cockct  outwards  of  wools,  wool- 
fells,  leather,  fkins,  and  hides 

For  a  bond  for  his  majefty's  ufe 

For  filing  the  return         - 

For  a  return  and  difcharge  outwards 

For  the  packer,  for  telling  and  packing  every 
dacre  of  dreiTed  calve-fkins,  allowing  ten 
dozen  to  the  dacre 

For  packing  every  dacre  of  undreflcd  calve- 
fkins,  and  telling  - 


Fees  concerning  feveral  officers,  as  well 
inwards  as  outwards,  to  be  paid  to  the 
clerks. 
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For  every  bill  of  portage 

For  a  fecond  or  parcel  cocket  outwards 
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To  the  king's  majefty's  waiters,  being  in  number  eighteen. 
'For  every  Britifh  man's  foreign  goods-,  s.   d. 


Received   in 


ft 


Received  at  the 
water-fide  by  the 
Taid  king's  wait- 
ers, and  others 
attending,  to  be 
divided  as  for- 
merly. 


is -J 

or  merchandizes,  of  what  nature  loever,  / 
paying  cuftom   or  fubfidy   inwards  in  }•  r     o 
the  port  of  London,   or  coming  thither  I 
t  from  any  place  or  port  by  cocket     -     -J 
the  cuftom-^  por  every  ftranger's  foreign  goods   in") 

bove     liJce  manner,  paying  cuftom  or  fubfidy  (.16 
inwards  in  the  fame  port,  or  coming  f 
thither  by  cocket     -         -         -         -J 
For  certifying  every  cocket  of  Britifh  I  0     6 
I. goods  brought  up  to  London      -        -  J 

"For  a  bill  of  ftore,  or  portage,  for  any  ? 
thing  above  ten  fhillings  cuftom  -  -  ) 
For  a  bill  of  fight,  bill  of  fufierance,  cr  1 
any  other  imperfect  warrant  -  -  J 
For  wools,  wcol-fells,  leather,  hides,  1 
and  prohibited  goods,  from  the  out-  >  1  o 
ports  by  cocket        -         -         -         -J 

Regifier  of  the  king's  majefty's  warrants. 

For  every  Britifll  warrant  for  the  goods  inwards  --02 
For  every  ftranger's  warrant         -  -  -  -04 

For  every  certificate  foreign         -  -  -  -04 

For  all  goods  not  paying  20s.  cuftom,  whether  in  or  out, 
there  fhall  be  but  half  fees  taken,  whether  for  warrants, 
cockets,  tranfires,  debentures,  or  certificates. 

To  the  ufher  of  the  cuftom-houfe. 

For  every  oath  adminiftered  by  the  king's  officers  out-  J  s.  d. 
wards         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         jo    2 

Rules  which  may  ferve  for  the  ports  in  general. 

Whereas  fome  focieties  and  companies  of  merchants  do  trade 
in  a  joint-ftock,  and  enter  the  whole  lading  and  cargo  of  a 
fhip  inwards,  in  one  fingle  entry,  when  the  adventurers  there- 
in concerned  are  many,  the  officers  and  waiters  may  take  and 
receive  fuch  gratuity  as  the  faid  company  fhall  hereafter  vo- 
luntarily confent  to  pay  unto  them  ;  any  thing  in  this  order 
or  table  of  fees,  or  any  other  a<St  or  provifion  to  the  contrary, 
notwithftanding. 

All  goods  under  the  value  of  5I.  in  the  book  of  rates,  paving 
fubfidy  the  fum  of  5  s.  or  lefs,  fhall  pafs  without  payment  of 
any  fees. 

No  Britifh  merchant  that  fhall  have  goods  of  his  own,  to  be 
landed  out  of  one  fhip  or  vefTel  at  a  time  (although  the  receipt 
of  the  fubfidy  be  diftributed  into  feveral  offices)  fhall  be  charg- 
ed to  pay  any  more  or  other  fees  than  for  a  fingle  entry. 
Goods  in  partnerfhip  to  pafs  as  if  the  proprietors  were  a  fingle 
perfon. 

Fifh  by  Britifh,    in  Britifh  fhipping,  or  vefTels,  inwards  or 
outwards,  or  along  the  coaft,  to  pay  no  fees. 
Foreign  coin  and  bullion,  inwards,  may  be  landed  by  any 
perfon,  without  warrant  or  fees. 

Diamonds,  precious  ftoncs,  jewels,  and  pearls  of  all  forts, 
to  pafs  *  inwards  and  outwards  without  warrant  or  fee. 

*  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  §  1. 

Poft  entries  inwards  to  pafs  without  fee,  under  five  fhillings  j 
if  above  five  fhillings,  and  under  forty  fhillings,  then  fix- 
pence  :  but,  if  the  cuftom  to  be  paid  exceed  forty  fhillings, 
then  it  fhall  pay  the  full  fees  as  was  paid  for  the  firft  war- 
rant. 

The  merchants  fhall  pay  for  all  goods  opening  that  fhall  be  ' 
fhort  entered  above  ten  fhillings  cuftom. 

The 


I 


FEE 

The  merchant  (hall  pay  for  weighing  of  all  goods  that  (hall 
be  (hort  entered  above  twenty  (hillings  cuftoin. 
The  merchant  not  to  be  at  any  charge,  if  duly  entered. 
Whi  reas  by  an  aft  of  parliament,  intitled,  *  An  ac"t  for  en- 
couraging and  increafing  of  {hipping  and  navigation,  there 
are  granted  unto  the  king's  muft  excellent  majefty  fundry  du- 
ties upon  (hangers  vends  importing  commodities  not  of  their 
growth  ;  and  thereby  it  is  ordered,  That  fuch  {hipping  as 
pretend  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  Englifh  {hipping,  mult  be 
manned  accordingly  ;  whereby  there  is  a  ncceffity  o(  an  officer 
to  be  employed  every  tide,  downwards  towards  Gravefend, 
to  vifit  all  (hips,  whether  they  be  manned  according  to  the 
faid  act ;  as  alio  to  gauge  f  French  {hips,  and  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  their  tonnage,  and  to  give  certificates  for  making  of 
foreign  {hips  free,  and  taking  bond  for  fuch  as  go  to  the  plan- 
tations ;  for  effecting  of  which  bufinefs,  the  following  fees  are 
fet  and  appointed  by  the  authority  aforcfaid,  to  be  paid  as  well 
in  all  out-ports,  as  in  the  port  of  London,  and  creeks  there- 
unto belonging,  viz,. 

*    12  Car.  II.  cap.  18.   §.  9,  10,  17,  19. 

f  The  duty  of  five  (hillings  the  ton,  for  which  French  fhips  were 
to  be  gauged,  ceafed  by  the  nth  article  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  France,  concluded  at  CJsrccht^J  ™"t^'  £  17  >3- 


For  gauging  every  French  vefl'el,  in  lieu  of  the 

like  Fee  paid  in  France  for  gauging  Britilh 

vefiels  there,  as  long  as  they  continue  tl  is 

duty         -  -  - 

For  making  a  certificate  to  make  a  foreign  fhip 

free,  with  fealing  and  regiltering  the  lame 
For  a  bond  for  {hips  going  to  the  plantations 
For  every  entry  of  French  veilels,  and  for  bills  "| 

to  charge  the  five  {hillings  the  ton  on  fifcb  , 

vefl'el J 

For  a  certificate  of  payment  of  tonnage 

For  every  entry  of  goods  liable  to  dutus  by  the 

act  of  navigation,  which  this  collector  re 

ceives         -  - 

The   fees   of  the   chief-fearcher,    and   of  his  majefty's   five 
under-feaichcrs  in  the  port  of  London. 

Duties   between   the    chicf-feaichcrs    and    his   majefty's  five 
undcr-fearchers  that  attend  at  London. 

Spain,  Portugal,  the Streights*  Weft-Indies,  Guinea,  |s    d. 
or  the  Wtftern  lilands        -         -         -         -         -)6     0 
Eaft-India  ____-  --10c 

All  other  Britifh  fhips  into  foreign  parts  -         -40 

F01  every  {hanger's  lhip  or  bottom         -  -         -     6     8 

Duties  of  his  majefty 's  five  under-fearchers    that  attend  at 
London. 


FEE 


.! 


Britifh    and 
aliens 


("For  every  certificate   for   (hipping   out  is 

J      goods  formerly  imported         -  -  \  2 

)  But,  if  the  half  fubfidy  to  be  received 

L      back  amounts  but  to  4.0s.  then 

"Pipe,  puncheon,  or  butt    -         -         -     o 

Ho<rfhcad  or  ba<j        -         -         -         -     o 

Tin,  the  block  or  barrel    -         -         -     o 

Beer-eager,    wood    of   all    forts,    cop 

peras,  allnm,   and  fuch  grofs  goods, 

the  ton         - 

Corn  the  iaft,  fea-coal  the  chalder,  beer 

the  ton  - 

Lead,  the  fodder  -     o 

The  maund,  fat,  or  pack  -         -     o 

The  bundle,  bale,  cheft,  or  cafe  -  o 
To  be  paid  Raifins  and  figs,  the  20  frails,  or  barrels  o 
by  Britifh  Butter  and  fuch  goods,  the  barrel  -  o 
and  aliens        For  every  coaft-certificate,  or  cocket  1 

for   goods        Tranfires  for  the  coaft,  free, 
that  pay       j  For  every  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding         -     1 
fubfidy,  For  certifying  every  debenture  for  re-  1 

and   pafs  ceiving  back  half-fubfidy,  &c.  -  J 

out  by  For  every  piece  of  ordnance         -  1 

cocket  or         For  the  endorfement  of  every  cocket     -     1 
warrant  For  every  certificate  out  of  their  books  of 

goods  loft  at  fea,  taken  by  the  pirates 
or  returned,  whereby  fo  much  may  be 
(hipped  cuftom-free 
For   every  bill  of  fufferance,  or  ftore,  } 

above  10s.  in  the  book  of  rates    -     -  J  * 
If  under  -  _     q 

The  fardel,  or  trufs,  by  Britifh,  of  three  7 

hundred  weight,  or  upwards     -         -  J° 
Woollen  cloth,  the  bale  not  exceeding' 
five  cloths,  or  three  hundred 
fluffs,  bays  or  fays 


i 


Merchant  ftrangers,  unfrecmen  of  Lon- 1  the  fardel, 
don,  or  fuch  as  (hip  on  ftrangers  (hips  >  or  trufs 
or  vefiels       -         -         -         -         -  J  the  bale      -     O 
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The  fees  of  his  majefty's  two  fearchers  at  Gravefend. 

For  every  (hip  that  paileth  over  the  f  as  for  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  StreightS,  the  Weft-Indies,  Guinea, 
or  the  Weftern  /(lands         - 
For  every  (hip  to  the  haft-Indies 
For  all  other  fhips  into  foreign  parts 
For  every  ftranger's  (hip  or  bottom  '     - 
For  every  (hip  having  a  coaft-cockct     -  -  - 

l"or  paflengers  outward,   not  being  merchants  or  ma-  ) 
riners       -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -J 

Signed  by  virtue  of  *  an  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
dated  the  17th  of  May,   1662. 

E.  Turner. 

*  Confirmed  and  continued  by  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  20. 
§.  1.  and  the  other  afts,  which  continue  the  branch  of  the" 
cuiloms  and  fublidy  outwards. 

Sabbati  170  Maii,   140  Caroli  regis  Secundi. 

The  general  table  of  fees  for  the  port  of  London,   with  the 

nd  creeks  thereunto  belonging,  being  thus  read, 
i,i-  queftion  being  put, 

That,   for  all  goods  not  paying  one  cuflom  in  or  out,    there 
fh  ill  be  but  h..lf  fees  taken  for  all  cockets,  variants,  deben- 

tranfireb,  or  certificates: 
It  w.-.s  refolv  u  in  the  affirmative. 
R  folved  upon  tin   qu  flion, 

Tl  faid  uble  o\  tees,  as  it  was  reported  and  read,  with 

rhe  altera  .    be  agreed  to,   and  that  the  lame  be 

engrafted,  ui;d  that  Mr  Speaker  is  authorized  to  fign  the  fame. 

Will.  Goldeflbr 

Cler'  Djin'  Com'. 

A  brcviate  of  the  fjes  of  bis  majefty's  officers  of  the  endows 
fubfidies  111  die  port  of  London,  reducing  the  particulars 
(as  they  are  fet  in  feveral  paragraphs,  under  feveral  titles) 
into  totals,  01  intire  funis,  viz. 


For  the  officers  of  the  petty  cuftoms  outwards. 

For  a  cloth  cocket  by  Britifh  freemen  of  London,  paid  Js. 

to  tin.  principal  officers  and  their  clerks  -  -J  2 

For  a  ftrang'i's  cocket,  or  unfrccman     -         -  3 

For  a  cloth  certificate,   by  Britifh  or  ftrangers  -     2 

F01  a  (hip's  entry  cr offing  the  leas  -         -  I 

ha  1  (hip's  entry  to  the  Streights,  Canaries,  or  Weft-£ 

ern  lilands         -  -  -  -  -  -  ■*$ 

For  clearing  of  fhips,    and  examining  the  books         -     2 
Foi  every  indorsement  -        -        -        -        -    o 

For  making  a  bor.d  to  th;  king'?  majefty's  ufe  -     o 

For  every  entry  in  the  certificate-book    -        -        -    o 

Subfidy  outwards. 

For  every  (hip's  entry  within  the  Levant,  or  beyond? 
the  Streights  mouth  :    to  the  officers  and  tl;  ir  cf  rk    5 
For  every  (hip's  entry  going  to  any  other  foreign  parts       1 
For  every  (hip's  entry  going  to  the  out-ports,  and.  for  } 
a  coaft-cocket  and  bond      -         -         -         -         -  ^  * 

For  clearing  of  every  (hip  paffing  to  foreign  parts,  and  7 
examining  the  (hip's  contents      -         -         -         -  $ 

For  every  Britifh  cocket  by  freemen         -         -         -     2 
For  every  ftranger's  cocket,  or  unfreeman  of  London       3 
For  every  certificate,  cocket,  &c.  -     2 

For  every  certificate,    upon  warrant  from  his  majefty,  5 

or  the'lord-treafurer,   paying  no  duties  -         -  5  4" 

For  endorfement  of  all  warrants  and  licences     -         -     o 
For  a  foaring-bill  ------     2 

For  difcharging  a  bond,  and  filing  the  certificate  -     -     o 
For  making  a  certificate  of  return  -         -         -     2 

For  a  debenture  for  repayment  of  half  fubfidy,  &c.  tON 
the  principal  officers  two  (hillings,  to  the  fearchers  I 
fix-pence,  fort  he  oath  two-pence,  examining  four-  I  3 
pence,    cafting  up  and   paying   the  money  eight-  I 
pence  :  in  all         -  -  -  --         -         -J 

For  making  and  entering  a  certificate,  or  let  pafs      -     o 
For  a  bill  or  ticket  to  the  lord-mayor       -         -         -     o 

Petty  cuftoms  inwards. 
For  every  ftranger's  warrant  inwards;  vide  fubfidy  in- 
wards. 

For  taking  every  bond            -  -         -  -  -     o 

For  every  bill  at  fight             -  -         -  -  -     2 

For  difcharging  every  bond    -  -         -  -  -     o 

For  every  great  employment  -         -  -  -    1 

Subfidy  inwards. 
For  every  warrant  by  Britifh  freemen  of  London  :  to! 
the  principal  officers,    the  king's  waiters   and  re-  J.  2 
gifter       -         -         -         -         -         "         "         "J 
For  every  warrant  for  ftrangers  -     4 

■  for  unfreemen     ----<; 
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F  E  Z 


F  I  F 


•For  every  certificate  of  foreign  goods  coming  from  the  J  s. 

out-ports  to  London  -  -  -  -  -  S  2 

For  goods  lent  by  lea,  by  the  importer  thereof,  to  any  ? 

of  the  out-ports  from  London      -  -  -  -  ) 

All  the  reft  of  the  fees  under  this  title  of  fubfidy  inwards 

are  fingle,    and  paid  to  particular  perfons.     See  the 

Table. 

Great  cuftoms. 

For  a  cocket  for  calve-fkins  :  to  the  officer  and  packer 

For  wools,  wool-fells,  fkins,  and  hides 

Fur  a  bond  to  his  majefty's  ufe        - 

For  filing  the  return  - 

For  return  and  difcharge  outwards        - 

For  inwards  and  outwards  concerning  the  clerks. 


>  See  the 
table. 


:] 


Pafs  without  wa- 
rant  or  fee. 


For  everv  bill  of  portage     -  -  -  - 

For  a  fecond,  or  parcel  cocket  outwards 
The  packer         -         -     ~\ 

The  king's  waiters  for  the  /  All  thefe  are  reckoned  to- 
three  firft  articles     -        >gether  with  the  former  en- 
Regifter  of  the  king's  war-  I  tries. 

rants       -  -  -J 

All  other  fees  in  the  table  not  herein  before 
comprized  (except  only  two  concerning 
the  aft  of  navigation)  - 

The  fees  of  the  chief  fearcher,  and  his  ma- 
jefty's  five    under-fearchers    at   London, 
and   two  at   Gravefend,    are  fingle,    and 
do  not  admit  of  abbreviation 
For  all  goods  not  paying  twenty  fhillings  cuftom,   whether 
in  or  out,  there  mould  be  but  half  fees  taken. 
All  goods  under  the  value  of  five  pounds  in  the  book  of  rates 
mall  pafs  without  payment  of  any  fees. 
Coin  and  bullion  inwards 
Precious  ftones,  jewels,  and  pearls  out 

wards  - 

The  merchants  fiiall  pay  for  all  goods  opening  that  fhall  be 
fhort  entered  above  ten  millings  cuftom. 
The  merchants  fhall  pay  for  weighing  all  goods  that  fhall  be 

fhort  entered  above  twenty  fhillings  cuftom. 
The  merchants  not  to  be  at  any  charge,  if  duly  entered. 
F  E  Z,  a  kingdom  in  Africa,  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  weft  ;  the 
river  Marbea  divides  it  from  Morocco  on  the  fouth ;  and  has 
the  kingdom  of  Alguir  on  the  eaft.  It  is  fruitful  in  all  forts 
of  grain,  fruit,  cattle,  wax,  and  honey,  and  would  be  much 
more  fo,  if  duly  cultivated  ;  but  fuch  is  their  indolence,  that 
a  great  part  of  it's  rich  lands  lie  barren  and  neglected.  They 
have  here  fome  good  mines  of  iron,  but  fo  ignorant  how  to 
manufacture  it,  that  they  only  make  nails,  and  other  fuch 
coarfe  utenfils  of  it. 

This  kingdom  is  divided  into  the  feven  provinces  following, 
viz. 
The  province  of  Fez  Proper,  is  parted  on  the  weft  from  that 
of  Temefna  by  the  river  Sala  ;   has  the  province  of  Afgar  on 
the  north  ;   on  the  eaft  it  extends  itfelf  to  the  river  Gnavan  ; 
and  on  the  fouth  to  the  province  of  Chauz.     The  foil  is  much 
the  fame  with  what  we  have  faid  of  the  kingdom  in  general, 
only  being  a  capital  province,  better  cultivated,    and  more 
populous  and  rich  than  the  reft.     It  produces  plenty  of  corn, 
and  other  grain,  and  variety  of  fine  fruits,   as  figs,  olives, 
almonds,  grapes,  Sic.    flax,  hemp,   cotton,   camels,   horfes, 
oxen,  fheep,  goats,  deer,  hare,  and  wild  boars. 
Fez,  the  capital' of  the  whole  kingdom,  is  computed  to  have 
about  300,000  inhabitants  ;    the   houfes    as   well    as   ftreets 
fwarm  with  men  of  all  profeffions,  and  with  merchants  of  all 
forts  ;    this  place  being   eftecmed    the   general  magazine  of 
Earbary,  whither  all  European  goods  are  brought  and  ex- 
changed, and  fent  into  the  other  provinces,  to  be  exchanged 
for  thofe  of  the  country.     The  import  commerce  commonly 
confifts  in  cochineal,   vermilion,    fpices,    iron  ware,    brafs, 
fteel,  drugs,  watches,  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  Englifh  and 
other  woollen  and  linen  cloths  and  filk,    muflins,   and  other 
cotton   cloths,  toys  of  all   forts,  combs,   variety  of  earthen 
ware,  paper,  quickfilvcr,  tartar,    opium,  allum,    gold   wire, 
brocades,    damafks,    velvet,     fuftians,    and    coarfe    callicoes 
and  linen,    red   woollen   caps,    and  Guinea  cowries.     The 
goods  exported  are  leather  of  feveral  forts,   particularly  the 
fine  Marroquin,  the  manufacture  of  the  country,  fkins,  hides, 
wool,    oftrich-feathcrs,    copper,    dates,    almonds,    figs,    rai- 
fin  ,  olives,  wax,  honey,  horfes,  filks  of  their  own  manu- 
facture, a  fort  of  cotton  and  flax  cloth  of  the  fame,   terrafs, 
ftone,  variety  of  kali,  or  pot-afh  for  foap,  gold  ducats,  &c. 
of  all  which  the  Jews,  which  are  here  above  5000,    are  the 
chief  brokers,    efpecially  between   the   Chriftians   and   Ma- 
ham  Med  ans. 
The  province  of  TEME8NA.     This  is  the  moft  weftern  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Fez.     It  was  once  cfteemed  the  fineft  fpot 
in  all  Barbary,  and  is  one  continued  fertile  plain,  which  for- 
merly had  no  lefs  than  forty  cities  or  towns,  very  large  and 
populous,  but  now  fcarce  any  footftcps   of  them  are  to  be 
fecn. 
The  province  of  Asgar,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Me 


diterranean,  on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on 
it  extends  to  the  mountains  of  Gomera,  and  on  the  fouth  ra 
the  river  Bunazor.     The  country  is  fruitful  in  (  orn  ai 
grain,  horfes,  flocks  and   herds,    cotton,  wool,  butter,   lea- 
ther, and  other  fuch  commodities,  with  which  they  fupply 
the  city  of  Fez,  and  the  canton  of  Larache,  in  great  abun- 
dance. 
Larache,  one  of  it's  principal  towns,  is  fituate  on 

lantic  coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  it'^  name.  The  moft 
part  of  it's  inhabitants  arc  employed,  either  in  gathering  or 
fpinning  of  cotton,  which  grows  about  the  country  in  great 
quantities,  or  in  making  of  charcoal.  The  town  hath  a 
pretty  convenient  harbour  for  fmall  vefTels. 
Alcassar-Quiver,  near  the  river  Licus,  is  well  peopled 
with  merchants  and  tradefmen. 

There  were  feveral  other  confiderable  cities  and  towns  in  this 
province,  which  have  been  fince  deftroyed  by  the  wars,  or 
gone  to  decay,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  have  been  forced  to- 
abandon  them. 
The  province  of  Habat  is  one  of  the  moft  northern  in  this 
kingdom,  beginning  on  the  weft  fide  at  the  moraues  of  Af- 
gar, and  extending  eaftward  to  the  mountains  of  Errif  and 
Gomera,  on  the  north  to  the  ftreight  of  Gibraltar,  and  on 
the  fouth  to  the  river  Arguila.  It  is  moftiy  plain  and  fertile, 
and  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  which  run  from  the  mountains 
through  it  into  the  fea. 

Moft  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  this  province  alfo  are  gone  to 
decay. 
The  province  of  Errif  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  river 
Nocor,  by  the  province  of  Habat  on  the  weft,  by  the  Me- 
diterranean on  the  north,  and  by  the  ridge  of  mountains  that 
reaches  the  river  Guarga  on  the  fouth.  The  country  is  very 
full  of  mountains,  fome  of  them  very  high,  fteep,  and  rugged, 
yielding  only  fome  oats  and  barley,  and  a  tew  olives  on  the 
north  fide,  but  on  the  fouth  plenty  of  them,  as  well  as  "rapes, 
almonds,  figs,  &c. 

Among  their  many  high  mountains,  that  called  Seucafen,  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  moft  delightful  ;  'tis  fruitful  and  well 
inhabited,  having  abundance  of  neat  little  towns  and  villages 
in  which  live  feveral  forts  of  tradefmen. 
The  province  of  Garet  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  river 
Meluya,  on  the  weft  by  Errif,  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
north,  and  on  the  fouth  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,   which  di- 
vides it  from  the  defert  of  Numidia.     A  great  part  of  this 
province  is  rough,  fandy,  dry,  and  barren  land,  like  the  de- 
fert of  Lybia  ;  the  very  beft  part  of  it  wanting  feveral  ne- 
cefTaries  for  the  fupport  of  human  life,  chiefly  water. 
Melilla,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,   called  by  mariners  En- 
trefolcos,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province,   and 
is  ftill  a  large  town. 
About  two  leagues  from  it  is  the  town  of  Cazaza,   near  which 
is  fo  convenient  a  harbour,  that  the  Venetians  drove  a  con- 
fiderable trade  there  for  fome  time  with  the  people  of  Fez. 
But  the  town  has  been  fince  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
caftle  alone  left  ftanding. 
The  province  of  Chaus  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  river 
Zha,  on  the  weft  by  that  of  Garaguira,  on  the  north  by  mount 
Zucato,  and  on  the  fouth  by  that  of  Atlas. 
A  great  part  of  the  province  is  ftony,  dry,  and  barren,  but 
in  certain  fpots  very  fertile  ;   as  that  of  Teza,  which  yields 
thirty  for  one  ;  mount  Matgara,   which  abounds  with  corn 
and  pafture,  and  where  the  air  is  fwect  and  wholefome,  both 
in  fummer  and  winter  j    that  of  Garfis  hath  many  gardens, 
which  produce  plenty  of  figs,  grapes,  and  peaches  ;  and  the 
vallies  about  the  town  of  Dubdu,   are  covered  with  vines,  as 
are  the  plains  about  Megeza.     -Mount  Beni-Jafga  feeds  great 
flocks  of  fheep,  whofe  wool  is  fo  very  fine  and  long,  that  they 
weave  it  into  fuperfine  cloths,  which  are  as  light  and  neat  as 
filk. 
Teza,  fituate  in  a  fertile  plain,   16  leagues  eaft  of  Fez,  has  a 
great  concourfe  of  merchants  from   thence,  Tremecen,   and 
other  places,  becaufe  it  fupplies  moft  of  the  country  about  with 
corn,  near  30  leagues  round.     They  have  the  beft  wines  in  all 
Barbary,  and  the  territory  round  it  full  of  gardens,  orchards, 
and  noble  vineyards. 
Saffoy,  a  fmall  town,  built  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  mountains  of  Atlas ;  'tis  furrounded  for  near  fix 
miles  with  date,  olive,  and  other  fruit-trees,  in  which  con- 
fifts it's  chief  wealth,  efpecially  the  vaft  quantities  of  oil  it 
makes  and  fends  to  Fez. 
FIFESHIRE  in  Scotland.     This  fhire  k  a  fine  peninfula, 
wedged  in,  as  it  were,  between  the  Firth  and  the  Tay,   by 
which  laft  'tis  bounded  on  the  north,   as  by  the  Firth  of  Forth 
on  the  fouth.     It  has  the  Ochil-hills,  Kinrofsfhire,  and  part 
of  Perthfhire  on  the  weft,    and  is  wafhed  by  the  German 
ocean  on  the  eaft.     The  eaft  part  is  much  the  plaineft,  and 
the  weft  moft  mountainous.     The  north  and  fouth  parts  are 
very  fruitful  in  corn,  and  full  of  towns,   with  good  bays  and 
harbours ;    in  the  midlands  are  plenty  of  cattle,    efpecially 
fheep,  whofe  wool  is  much  eftecmed,  as  are  alfo  the  hides  of 
their  black  cattle,  deer,  and  goats,  which  turn  much  to  the 
profit  of  the  inhabitants.      On  the  fouth  fide  alfo  there  is 
much  coal,    and  many  falt-pans,    where   very  good   fait  is 
made.     At  Dalgete  is  a  quarry  of  excellent  free-ftone,  and 
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hear  the  water  of  Ore  they  find  lead,  as  alfo  many  fine  cry- 
(lals  of  feveral  colours  at  the  Bin  and  at  Oi  rock.  They  have 
likewife  feveral  mineral  waters,  as  the  fpaw  at  Kinghorn  and 
Balgrigic.  It';;  chief  rivers,  the  Leven  and  the  Edin,  abound 
with  falmon,  &c.  The  co.;lt  is  well  planted  with  little  towns, 
that  are  the  nurferies  ol  teamen,  anel  the  fea,  behdes  other 
filli,  a',  herrings,  which  art 'taken  in  great  quantities  in  Au- 
guit  and  September,  yields  abundance  of  oyfters  and  fhell- 
fifh. 

JMFJiRMLiN,  a  pretty  town,  fituatcd  in  the  weft  end  of  this 
fhire,  is  chiefly  fupported  by  a  manufacture  of  diaper,  and 
the  bi  iter  fort  of  linen,  which  employs  abundance  of  hands 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 

luntksi.and  is  a  inar!;et-town  on  the  Forth,  over-againft 
Leith,  to  which  a  paflage-boat  goes  from  hence  evuy  day; 
it  has  a  late  harbour,  wh<  i>  (hips  lie  clofe  to  the  houles ;  fo 
that  when  forced  up  the  Frjth  by  gales,  or  contrary  winds, 
they  come  hither  for  faf'-ty  ;  and  (nips  trading  on  this  coaft 
often  winter  here,  there  being  at  fpring-tides  26  feet  water 
within  the  harbour,  which  will  contain  100  fail  :  here  is  a 
manufacture  ol'  linen,  as  there  is  upon  all  the  coaft  of  Fife, 
illy  for  green  cloth,  as  they  call  it,  which  has  been  for 
feveral  years  in  great  demand  in  England,  for  printing  or 
ftaihing,  in  the  room  of  the  prohibited  callicoes. 
[NGHORN,  on  the  fame  coaft,  is  noted  for  a  thread  manu- 
facture chiefly  carried  on  by  the  women,  the  men  being  ge- 
nerally mariners  upon  all  this  coaft,  as  high  as  (^ueen's-l'crry. 
There  is  a  ferry  here  alio  to  Leith. 

[kkaldy,  on  tiie  fame  coaft,  where  it  turns  north-caft,  is 
more  populous,  and  better  built,  than  any  other  on 
this  coaft  ;  'tis  reckoned  a  place  of  good  trade,  here  being 
fome  considerable  merchants,  befides  large  dealers  in  corn, 
who  export  great  quantities  both  to  England  and  Holland  ; 
and  others  who  trade  in  linen  to  England. 
k'SERT,  on  the  fame  fhore,  has  a  harbour  and  a  good  trade 
in  coal  and  fait,  which,  with  a  few  nail-makers  and  workers 
in  hard  ware,   is  it's  only  iupport. 

[  G.  The  fig  of  the  {hops  i:-  the  fruit  of  the  common  fig- 
tree,  gathered  when  moderately  ripe,  not  too  mellow,  and 
cartfuliy  dried  in  the  fun  before  packed  up.  They  fhould  be 
chofen  large,  of  a  pale  brownifh  colour,  foft  and  mellow, 
heavy,  and  when  broken,  yellowifh  and  fweet,  and  of  a 
foft  glutinous  texture. 
They  have  been  long  known  in  medicine. 
Figs,  as  well  frefh  as  dry,  are  very  wholfomc  food  ;  they  are 
nourifhing  and  emollient ;  they  are  good  alfo  in  diforders  of 
the  breaft  and  lungs  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  too  free 
ufe  of  them  has  foinctimes  brought  on  obftructions  of  the  vif- 
cera,  which  are  common  complaints  alfo  where  they  are 
eaten  as  food,  as  they  are  with  bread,  by  the  poor  people  in 
many  parts  of  the  Levant.  They  are  frequently  made  in- 
gredients in  our  pectoral  decoctions,  and  are  by  fome  greatly 
recommended  in  nephritic  complaints.  They  are  much  ufed 
externally  by  way  of  cataplafm,  either  roafted  or  boiled  in 
milk,  for  the  ripening  of  humours,  and  for  eafing  the  pain 
[>f  the  piles. 

The  fig  delights  in  the  fame  foil  with  the  vine,  and  may  be 
propagated  cither  from  fuckers  or  layers,  and  alfo  from  feeds. 
The  fuckers  arc  belt  feparated  from  the  old  roots  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  and  fhould  be  then  tranfplanted  without 
cutting  any  of  their  tops  ;  for  this,  above  all  other  trees, 
fufTeis  moil  by  amputation,  and  indeed  fhould  never  be 
pruned  but  in  July.  The  layer  fhould  be  ordered  like  thofe 
of  the  vine,  and  the  feeds,  as  I  have  been  informed,  will 
readily  come,  up  if  they  are  fown  in  rubbifh,  or  inch-like 
foil,  about  March.  It  is  molt  common  in  England  to  plant 
fig-trees  againft  walls,  becaufe  it  has  been  thought  they  will  not 
otherwife  ripen  in  our  climate,  but  that  is  a  miftake ;  for  in 
feveral  gardens  about  London,  I  have  feen  them  grow  in 
ftandards,  and  profper  and  bear  fruit  in  more  abundance  ; 
and  much  better,  in  my  opinion,  than  any  I  have  yet  feen 
againft  wails ;  for  as  they  are  endangered  by  pruning,  fo 
they  like  as  little  the  confinement  they  are  obliged  to  againft 
walls. 

[  have  been  told  of  a  fig-tree  near  Windfor,  fays  Mr.  Bradley, 
(that  grows  wild,  without  culture,  in  an  old  gravel-pit)  which 
is  fo  extremely  large,  that  many  bufhels.  of  figs  are  gathered 
yearly  from  it ;  and  I  knew  of  fome  old  fig-trees  that  have 
been  neglected  for  many  years,  which  bear  more  fruit  than  any 
I  have  ever  feen  dreflcd  and  ordered  in  gardens ;  and  it  is  the 
common  practice  abroad  to  plant  them  in  certain  places  of 
their  vineyards,  and  let  them  grow  after  their  own  manner 
without  any  interruption,  fo  that  with  a  very  little  difficulty 
this  tree  may  be  cultivated.  The  only  art  required  in  it's 
management,  is  to  preferve  the  fecond  figs  during  the  winter, 
that  the  fevere  weather  do  net  make  them  fall  from  the  tree, 
but  that  they  may  be  maintained  in  health  to  ripen  early  in 
the  fummer.  I  remember  to  have  feen,  at  Dr.  Compton's,  late 
bifhop  of  London's  gardens  at  Fulham,  ripe  figs  in  May; 
which  were  brought  to  that  forward  perfection"  by  keeping 
them  in  pots,  and  fhekering  them  all  the  winter  in  a  grecn- 
boufe. 

Though  with  us  we  have  not  many  varieties  of  this  kind  of 
fruit,  yet  are  there  as  many  forts  of  figs  as  of  any  other  fruit, 


which  in  Spain  and  Italy  are  held  in  great  cfteem.     The  wlutt 
figs  chiefly  are  valued  by  the  curious  for  their  delicate  flavour, 
and  early  ripening,  and  might  be  much  more  lb  than  th 
various  parts  of  the  territories  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 

FISCAL,  or  follicitor,  in  Spain,  is  the  king's  mouth  in  caufes 
wherein  he  is  concerned,  a  check  upon  thofe  that  manage  the 
revenue,  a  fpy  upon  thofe  who  embezzle  it,  an  inform  r 
againft  thofe  that  defraud  it,  an  agent,  to  improve  it ;  and 
laftly,  a  two-edged  fword  in  a  civil  and  criminal  capacity, 
to  defend  the  patrimony  of  the  crown  ;  and  therefore,  this 
employment  is  of  no  lefs  importance  than  honour,  and  has  in 
this  court  of  trade,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  an  equal  place 
with  the  judges  of  both  chambers.  And  it  being  the  duty 
of  this  meal,  or  follicitor,  to  lee  all  the  laws  and  ordinances 
obferved,  he  has  certainly  the  greateft  (hare  of  bufinefs;  (o 
that  the  prcfident  and  he  may  be  accounted  as  two  poles  the 
whole  affairs  of  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies  turn  upon. 
This  employment  was  firit  cftablifhcd  by  his  majefty's  order 
in  the  year  1546,  for  'till  then  the  commiiTioners  of  direction 
had  appointed  one  to  perform  the  duty  of  that  place.  The 
fifcal,  or  follicitor,  is  to  be  either  with  the  judges,  directors, 
or  lawyers,  according  as  the  prefident  fhal border  ;  his  feat  in 
either  chamber  is  next  to  the  youngeft  judge.  It  is  left  to  his 
choice,  whether  he  will  be  prefent  or  no,  when  the  commif- 
iioners,  or  judges  directors,  lit  about  fitting  out  the  armada's, 
and  buying  in  (lores  and  provifions.  If  he  has  any  thing  to 
lay  to  the  charge  of  matters  of  (hips  or  pilots,  it  muft  be 
done  as  foon  as  they  arrive  in  the  port,  and  the  bufinefs  mud 
be  decided  with  I  peed. 

He  is  to  keep  a  book  to  fet  down  all  licences,  and  other  or- 
ders, upon  which  fecurity  is  taken  to  fee  the  covenants  per- 
formed. And  another  book  of  all  fuits  he  manages  for  the 
king,  which  are  to  be  tried  before  any  others  ;  and  thfS  book 
he  is  to  deliver  to  his  fucceflbr,  and  take  a  receipt  for  it. 
When  (hips  return  from  the  Indies,  he  is  to  be  prefent  with 
the  commiffioner  that  receives  them,  that  he  may  enquire  in- 
to all  frauds  and  other  offences  committed  during  the  voyage  ; 
and  'till  that  time,  lay  his  accufations  immediately,  and  fee 
the  bufinefs  decided  without  delay.  It  is  his  particular  charge 
to  enquire  whether  the  (hips,  that  fail  from  the  Canary- 
Iflands,  perform  their  duty,  and  to  fee  thofe  punifhed  that 
do  not ;  to  have  a  hand  in  all  fuits  arifing  upon  accounts,  and 
not  to  plead  in  any  bufinefs  that  does  not  concern  the  king 
and  his  reveuue. 

In  trials  where  the  king  is  not  concerned,  if  there  wants  a 
judge,  the  fifcal  or  follicitor  is  to  fupply  his  place,  as  was  faid 
before.  All  fuits  arifing  on  account  of  the  haberia,  or  con- 
voy-duty, are  to  be  managed  by  him  ;  and  he  has  power  to 
inlpect  all  books,  papers,  and  accounts,  in  any  office.  In 
cafe  of  ficknefs  or  other  lawful  impediment  on  his  fide^  a 
counfellor,  or  the  deputy-fifeal  or  follicitor,  goes  down  to  vifit 
the  galleons  or  flota's,  but  never  both  together,  becaufe  one 
muft  always  remain  with  the  court.  It  has  happened,  that 
the  comn.iilioners  being  fick,  or  otherwife  employed,  the  fif- 
cal has  been  commiffioned  either  to  receive  home  bound  fhips, 
or  clear  thofe  outward  bound.  This  pcrfon  having  fuch  mul- 
tiplicity of  bufinefs,  and  that  fo  weighty  on  his  hands,  has 
many  privileges  to  fupport  him,  and  forward  his  going 
through  them. 

His  caufes  are  to  be  heard  and  determined  before  any  others, 
to  be  difpatched  with  all  brevity;  and  he  can  act,  and  bring 
procefs  on  holidays.  He  cannot  be  confined  as  to  time,  and 
the  adverfe  party  may  be  obliged  to  produce  writing  in  favour 
of  his  allegations.  Befides,  he  may  be  prefent  when  the  judges 
give  their  opinions,  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  fwear  to,  or 
make  out  his  allegations,  though  he  is  bound  not  to  lay  his 
action,  unlefs  there  be  an  evidence,  or  common  fame  make 
for  him.  No  fees  can  be  demanded  of  him,  nor  of  any 
body  in  his  name,  on  account  of  the  caufes  he  has  tried  ; 
nor  can  he  be  adjudged  to  pay  cofts ;  nor  can  any  goods,  plate, 
filver,  or  jewels,  belonging  to  the  king,  be  difpofed  of,  with- 
out he  intervenes  ;  and,  in  fhort,  he  enjoys  all  the  privileges 
belonging  to  thofe  that  are  under  age. 

It  is  a  point  .much  controverted,  whether  the  fifcal  or  follici- 
tor may- be  excepted  againft;  but  D.  Gafpar  de  Efcalona 
fays,  he  faw  it  allowed  at  Lfma,  upon  occafion  of  private 
enmity,  no  way  grounded  on  the  execution  of  his  office 
proved  upon  him.  Being  his  majefty's  follicitor,  though  he 
cannot  alienate  nor  pafs  a  grant,  yet  he  has  power  to  com- 
pound differences,  where  he  has  little  profpect  of  getting  the 
better,  yet  fo  as  he  muft  acquaint  the  king  with  it;  and  it 
muft  be  in  civil  cafes,  for  in  the  criminal  any  compofition  is 
forbidden.  The  fifcal  of  this  court,  that  he  may  the  better 
go  through  fo  much  bufinefs,  has  an  agent  allowed  him^ 
whom  he  chufes  himfelf,  and  his  falary  is  paid  out  of  the  fines 
to  the  king.  This  agent's  bufinefs  is  to  gather  up  the  pro- 
cefTes  and  other  papers  the  fifcal  is  to  fee,  giving  a  receipt 
for  them  where  they  are  delivered  to  him,  to  carry  them  to 
be  difpatched,  and  write  what  is  dictated  to  him,  but  he  may 
not  lay  an  action  without  fpecial  order  for  it. 

FISHERIES. 

Sea-fifhing. 
By  the  ordonnance  of  November  1684,  in  France,  filhing  is 
declared  common  to  all  the  king's  fubjects,    whether  in  the 

open 
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open  fea  or  on  the  (hores,  but  only  with  nets  and  engines 

permitted  by  the  faid  ordonnance. 

Thofe  who  follow  the  great  fifhery,  as  the  cod,  herring,  and 

mackarel,    on   the  Irifh,    Scotch,    Englifh,    and  American 

coafts,  and  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  &c.    mult  have 

licence  from  the  admiral,  or  the  governor  of  the  place  they 

fail  from. 

As  to  the  fifhers  of  frefh  fifh,   with  boats  that  carry  fails  and 

rudder,  they  are  only   obliged  to   take  a  licence  yearly,  nor 

need  give  any  account  on  their  return,  unlefs   in   important 

matters,  as  feeing  any  wreck,  fome  fleet,  or  the  like,  which 

they  are  to  declare  to  the  proper  officers. 

i 
Inftructions  for  thofe  who  would  engage  in  the  whale-fifhery 

in  France. 
The  ports  from  which  they  ufually  embark  for  Greenland, 
are  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  Enchuyfen,  Hoorn,  Hamburgh, 
London,  Bayonne,  St  Jean  de  Luz,  St  Sebaftian,  Rochelle, 
and  fome  others.  London  is  mentioned  among  the  reft, 
though  not  a  fen-port,  becaufe  it's  merchants  are  moft  in- 
terefted  in  this  fifhery  of  any  cities  in  England,  and  'tis  the 
place  where  moft  Englifh  afiociations  are  formed. 
The  engagements  are  ufually  about  the  ioth  or  15th  of  April. 
The  wages,  given  by  merchants  in  company,  are  15  livres  or 
florins  a  month  the  firft  time,  which  are  increafed  according 
to  the  voyages  already  made. 

After  being  muftered,  they  are  paid  one  month's  wages  in 
advance.  But  their  wages  don't  commence  'till  they  are  at 
fea. 

They  require  for  the  voyage  good  coarfe  cloaths. 
Two  good  woollen  blankets,  about  half  a  dozen  fhirts,  five 
or  fix  pair  of  coarfe  ftockings,  as  many  pair  of  mittins  at 
leaft,  ftrong  and  thick  fhoes,  a  pair  of  furred  boots,  a  bar- 
rel of  brandy,  gingerbread,  fome  lemons,  oranges,  and  rai- 
firrs,  with  about  a  hundred  or  two  of  good  apples :  but  above 
all,  a  good  bottle  of  vinegar,  and  fome  antifcorbutics ; 
which  provifions  are  the  more  necefiary,  the  lefs  they  have 
been  ufed  to  the  fea  and  fatigues  of  the  voyage. 
As  to  their  food,  they  have  every  morning  boiled  barley  with 
butter,  with  cheefe  and  bifcuit ;  for  dinner,  peafe  with  ba- 
con, falt-meat,  or  ftock-fifh. 

They  are  forced  to  eat  heartily,  that  the  cold  feize  not  on 
them  ;  befides,  their  work  is  hard. 

The  affociated  merchants  of  Amfterdam  are  the  moft  intereft- 
ed  in  the  whale-fifhery. 

Whales  are  taken  near  Iceland  and  on  the  Norway  coaft, 
but  'tis  not  the  true  fifhery,  which  is  chiefly  from  the  fouth- 
weft  part  of  Greenland  to  Spitfbergen. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  whale  eatable  but  the  tongue,  and  a 
little  of  the  flefh  about  the  tail,  which  is  faid  to  be  as  good 
as  frefh  bacon  ;  they  cut  it  in  fmall  flices,  and  broil  it  on  the 
coals,  and  eat  it  with  butter,  fait,  and  pepper.  There  is  a 
feafon  for  whales,  as  for  feveral  other  animals,  which  is  in 
May,  June,  and  July,  when  they  follow  each  other  in  fhoals, 
but  without  quitting  the  north  feas.  There  are  fometimes  at 
this  fifnery  7  or  800  boats  together,  with  fix  men  in  each, 
having  ropes,  harpoons,  and  cutlaffes ;  the  harpooner  is  in 
the  boat's  bow. 

They  get  not  a  like  quantity  of  fat  and  oil  from  all,  fome 
being  fatter  than  others;  fome  will  yield  even  128  barrels  of 
fat,  and  fometimes  more.  Thefe  barrels  are  ufually  four  feet 
high  and  two  and  a  half  wide.  One  fhip  will  carry  about  8 
or  900  of  them,  fo  that  eight  or  nine  fifh  is  a  good  capture 
for  a  fhip. 

A  whale  of  100  barrels  of  oil  may  fell  for  8  or  9000  francs, 
and  the  reft  from  15  to  1800  livres  :  whence  may  be  feen  the 
immenfe  profits  of  this  fifhery  when  it  fucceeds,  but  fome- 
times they  lofe  their  ftock  inftead  of  gaining. 
When  the  fifhery  has  not  been  good  on  the  Greenland  coaft, 
they  ftand  away  north-caft,  and  fifh  in  the  Iceland  fea  ;  but 
the  fifh  are  neither  fo  fat  nor  well  efteemed,  nor  of  the  fame 
fort.  They  don't  yield  commonly  more  than  50  or  60  bar- 
rels of  oil. 

We  have  already  obferved  the  wages  are  15  livres  a  month 
for  the  firft  time,  but,  to  be  more  exact,  the  rowers  have 
from  15  to  20,  the  harpooners  from  25  to  30,  and  the  cap- 
rain  from  80  to  100  livres;  befides  which  wages,  the  crew 
has  on  every  barrel  or  ton  of  fat  25  or  30  fols. 
There  are  fome  other  more  important  fifheries,  in  the  Indian, 
American,  and  Mediterranean  feas  ;  as  the  pearl,  coral,  and 
tortoife-fifheries.  Befide  the  frefh  fifhery  carried  on  in  boats 
with  fails,  there  are  others  on  the  fhores,  and  in  bays,  and 
mouths  of  navigable  rivers,  with  various  forts  of  nets. 
There  are  alfo  fmall  fifheries  permitted  at  certain  feafons,  and 
prohibited  at  others.  Of  which  number  are  thofe  of  cray- 
£fh,  fhrimps,  &c.  The  mufcle-fifhery  has  a  place  alfo  in 
the  French  ordinance,  and  is  under  certain  regulations. 

Of  river  fifhing  and  frefh  water  fifh. 

This  is  performed  either  with  lines,  nets,  or  engines.     That 
with  the  line  and  hook  is  free,  and  allowed  to  every  body  in 
France.     That  with  engines  and  a  line,  to  thofe  only  who 
have  a  right  to  fifh  on  rivers. 
None  of  thefe  truly  merit  the  name  of  fifhing  but  that  with 


an  engine,  angling  being  a    mere    diverfion.      The  engine 

fifhing  is,  however,  prohibited  in  France. 

The  time  of  river  fifhing  is  to  be  between  fun  and  fun,  that 

in  the  night  being  prohibited. 

The  mafhes  of  their  nets  are  to  be  formed  on  a  mould  of  an 

inch  in  diameter,  but  all  forts  of  nets  are  not  permitted. 

FISHERY  is  ufed  in  particular  of  fome  parts  of  the  caft  or 
weft  fea,  and  even  fome  rivets  where  they  fifh  for  pearl- 
oyfters. 

The  eaftern  fifheries  are  thofe  of  the  ifle  of  Bahren  in  the  Per- 
fian  gulph,  of  Carifa  in  Arabia  Fcelix,  of  Manar  on  the  coafts  . 
of  the  ifle  of  Ceylon,  and  fome  others  of  the  Japan  coafts. 
The  Weft-India  fifheries  are  all  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  along 
the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  amongft  others  at  Cutaena,  Mar- 
guarita,  Comogote,  Rencherie,  and  St  Martha.  LafUy,  the 
European  fifheries,  which  are  the  leaft  confiderablc,  are  along 
the  Scottifli  coaft?,  and  in  a^iver  in  the  dominions  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  in  Germany. 

Fishery.  The  word  is  meant  alfo  of  the  places  appointed 
for  fifhing  on  the  fhores  and  coafts  of  the  fea,  and  in  bays 
and  rivers  mouths.  They  have  different  names  according  to 
their  conftrucfion,  and  the  different  nets  ufed  ;  and  are  all 
permitted  by  the  ordinances  of  the  marine  of  France  in  1681 
and  1684,  but  under  certain  conditions  therein  fpecified. 
The  marine  ordinances  regulate  the  police  of  fea-fifhers,  and 
thofe  of  the  waters  and  forefts  of  Paris  the  river-fifhers.  The 
former  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  into  three  forts,  namely, 
thofe  of  the  great  fifhery  ;  thofe  of  the  frefh  fifhery,  with 
boats  having  maft,  fails,  and  rudder;  thirdly,  thofe  of  the 
frefh  fifhery  alfo,  but  on  the  fhores  and  in  bays,  and  inlets  of 
rivers. 

With  regard  to  the  frefh  fifhery  with  boats  having  maft,  fails, 
and  rudder.  The  fifher,  fifhing  in  the  night-time,  is  to  fhew 
a  light  three  different  times  when  he  cafts  his  nets. 
Dredger's  boats  that  cannot  lie  by,  becaufe  of  fome  accident,' 
mult  fhew  a  light  while  they  are  in  the  place  where  their  net* 
are  foul. 

No  filherman  may  caft  his  nets,  where  he  may  prejudice  thofe 
who  have  been  there  before  him. 

Fifhermen  going  in  a  fleet  may  not  quit  their  ftation  to  go 
elfewhere,  when  others  of  the  fleet  have  caft  their  nets. 
Every  mafter  of  a  boat   is   to  take  a  licence   yearly,  at  the 
fame  time  regiftering  the  name,   age,  and  abode  of  his  boat's 
crew. 

Laftly,  every  fifherman  of  the  age  of  18  years  and  upwards, 
going  to  fea,  is  obliged  on  the  ift  day  of  Lent  every  year  to  I 
enlift  himfelf.  And,  in  places  where  there  are  eight  mr.fter 
fifhermen,  one  is  to  be  elected  for  warden  of  their  company, 
who  is  fvvorn,  and  daily  infpects  the  nets,  reporting  trefpafles 
againft  the  ordinances. 

The  fifhermen  on  the  river  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Paris, 
are  not  a  fworn  body. 

The  regulation   of  the  waters  and  forefts    for  frefh  water 
fifhing. 

'Tis  comprized  in  the  ordinance  of  1669,  and  contains  26 
articles,  the  moft  effential  of  which  we  fhall  infert  here. 

1.  None  except  mafter  fifhermen  may  fifh  in  navigable  ri- 
vers, on  pain  of  50  livres  fine,  forfeiture  cf  the  fiih,  nets, 
and  other  utenfils,  for  the  firft  offence,    ico  livres  fine  for  the 

.  fecond,  with  a  like  fine,  and  fevere  punifhment. 

2.  None  may  be  received  mafter  under  20  years  of  age. 

3.  The  mafter  fifhermen  of  every  city  or  port,  if  they  are 
eight  or  more,  are  to  elect  yearly  a  mafter  of  the  company, 
for  prevention  of  abufes.  If  not  in  fufficient  number,  feve- 
ral mafters  of  neighbouring  places  unite  to  form  the  election. 

4.  None  may  fifh  on  Sundays  and  holidays;  to  prevent 
which,  every  mafter  muft  on  the  eve  of  thofe  days  carry  his 
nets  and  engines  after  fun-fet  to  the  houfe  of  the  company's 
mafter,  whence  he  is  not  to  have  them  'till  after  fun-rife  of 
the  day  following  the  feftivals. 

5.  None  may  fifh  at  any  feafon,  but  from  rifing  to  fetting  of 
the  fun,  except  under  bridges  and  mills. 

6.  None  may  fifh  in  fpawning  time  ;  to  wit,  in  rivers  where 
trout  abound  more  than  other  fifh,  from  the  ift  of  February 
to  the  middle  of  March  :  and  in  others  from  the  ift  of  April 
to  the  ift  of  June,  on  pain  of  20  livres  fine  and  one  month's 
imprifonment  for  the  firft  oftence,  double  fine  and  imprifon- 
ment  for  the  fecond,  and  for  the  third  of.pilloring,  whipping, 
and  banifhment  from  the  diftrict  for  five  years.  But  falmon, 
fhad,  and  lamprcy-fifhing  are  excepted  from  this  prohibition. 

7.  Fifhermen  are  to  caft  in  again  trouts  carp,  bremes,  "that 
are  under  fix  inches  between  the  eye  and  the  tail,  and  all 
tench,  perch,  and  roach,  that  are  under  five. 

8.  All  the  fifhermen's  gins  are  to  be  marked  with  lead,  hav- 
ing the  king's  arms,  and  round  the  name  of  the  freedom,  the 
ftamp  of  which  is  to  be  kept  in  the  regiftry  of  the  refpe£tive 
freedoms. 

9.  None  may  throw  into  rivers  chalk,  nux  vomica,  mummy, 
or  other  drugs,   on  pain  of  corporal  punifhment. 

10.  None  may  break  the  ice  on  ponds  and  moats,  or  carry 
flambeaux  and  other  fires  thither,  on  pain  of  punifhment  as 
for  theft. 

11.  The 
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11.  The  cognizance  of  the  offences  committed  by  maftcr- 
filhernun  and  others  on  navigable  rivers,  (hall  belong  to  the 
officers  of  the  waters  and  forefts,  and  not  to  the  judges. 

12.  The  mailer,  &c.  of  the  waters  and  forefts,  may  infpcdt 
the  vefl'els  of  fifhermen  ;  and  if  they  find  any  filh  under  lize, 
they  arc  to  make  verbal  prOcefs,  and  fummon  the  fifhermen 
to  anfwer  for  the  offence,  but  without  expente; 

13.  The  officers,  finding  prohibited  engines,  arc  to  burn 
them,  and  fine  thofe  on  whom  they  are  found. 

Fishers  of  whales.  Is  hud  equally  of  the  owners  of  the 
(hips  ufing  that  fifhery,  and  of  the  failors  that  mann  them. 
The  body  of  whale-fifhers  in  Holland,  are  an  aflbciation  of 
the  principal  merchants  of  it's  cities,  or  of  the  matters  and 
pilots  who  go  thither  in  their  own  fhips.  They  have  no  ex- 
clufive  privilege,  any  being  allowed  to  go  or  fend  others  ; 
but  all,  if  they  go  in  a  fleet,  arc  equally  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
the  orders  of  commiflaries  deputed  by  the  aflbciation,  to 
which  they  mult  fwcar  to  be  conformable  before  their  de- 
nature. 

A  general  regulation  for  the  whalc-fifhcry  in  Holland. 

It  confifts  of  twelve  articles. 

1.  When  a  (hip  is  ftranded,  and  the  matter  and  company 
faved,  the  firft  fhip  that  finds  them  mutt  take  them.  On 
meeting  with  a  fecond  fhip,  tliis  latt  is  to  take  half  the  crew 
faved,  unkfs  they  have  already  other  fhipwrecked  men  on 
board,  in  which  cafe  the  diviflon  is  to  be  equal  between  the 
two  fhips  ;  the  like  to  be  obferved  for  all  others  they  fliall 
meet  afterwards. 

2.  The  victuals,  brought  by  the  fhipwrecked  men  on  board 
the  vciiels  that  take  them  up,  are  to  be  confirmed  by  them- 
felves,  and  divided  v\  ith  thole  of  them  who  are  palled  into 
other  fhips  ;  if  they  bring  none  with  them,  they  are  to  be 
maintained  out  of  charity  for  their  work. 

3.  If  a  (hip  runs  afhore  with  her  cargo,  the  matter,  pilot,  or 
other  reprefenting  them,  may  fave  the  fhipwrecked  effects, 
and  treat  with  whom  they  pleafe  for  falvage  and  charge  of 
them  :  but  'tis  free  to  the  matters  of  other  (hips  to  take  or 
refufe  the  laid  effects. 

4.  Any  matter  of  a  fhip  being  where  there  is  a  fhipwreck, 
and  the  effects  abandoned,  he  may  take  the  whole  or  part  of 
what  he  finds,  whether  it  be  rigging,  utenfils,  fat,  whales 
whifkers,  &c.  And,  on  arriving  at  the  port  of  Holland, 
whence  he  failed,  he  is  to  deliver  one  moiety  to  the  owners 
free  of  freight,  and  all  other  charges  whatever. 

5.  If  a  fhip  ftranded  be  left  by  her  crew,  they  have  no  right 
to  any  of  the  effect  faved. 

6.  But  when  the  (hip's  crew  are  prefent  and  aiding  in  fav- 
ing  the  effects,  they  are  intitled  to  one  fourth  part  ;  to  wit, 
their  wages  agreed  for,  if  hired  by  the  month  :  and  thofe 
that  are  otherwife  hired,  at  the  rate  of  20  florins.  If  the 
fourth  part  of  the  effects  laved  doth  not  fuffice  to  pay  this, 
both  are  to  lofe  their  proportion ;  if  any  overplus,  it  goes  to 
thefe  armateurs. 

9\  The  matter  of  a  fhip,  faving  fhipwrecked  effects,  partakes 
with  thole  of  his  crew  who  are  hired  differently  than  by  the 
month,  but  thofe  of  the  crew  who  are  hired  by  the  month  do 
not  (hare. 

8.  Goods  and  effects  faved,  being  loaded  in  fomc  other  veJTel, 
are  fubject  to  lots  and  damage,  as  the  proper  effects  of  the 
veffel. 

9.  He  who  has  killed  a  fifh  in  the  ice,  but  can't  get  it  along- 
side, remains  owner  as  long  as  fome  of  his  men  watch  it ; 
but  if  left,  the  next  matter  that  comes  may  take  it,  though 
the  fifh  be  fattened  to  a  piece  of  ice. 

10.  If  any  one  taking  a  fifh  be  near  the  fhore,  he  may  fatten 
it  to  an  anchor,  and  there  leave  it  with  a  mark  or  buoy,  and 
it  fhall  belong  to  him  alone. 

11.  If  in  going  to,  or  returning  from*  the  fifhery  in  a  fleet, 
any  one  be  wounded  or  maimed  in  a  defence  againft  ene- 
mies, the  commiffioners  of  the  fifhery  are  to  procure  him 
reafonable  recompence,  to  which  all  the  fleet  mutt  contribute. 

12.  Any  cafe  happening,  not  mentioned  in  the  regulation,  is 
to  be  determined  by  arbitration. 

Befide  this  general  regulation,  which  all  mutt  fwear  to  ob- 
ferve  before  their  departure,  there's  another  relating  to  each 
particular  crew,  which  all  the  officers  and  failors  are  likewife 
(worn  to  obferve  in  pretence  of  one  of  the  commiffioners,  who 
comes  on  board  every  (hip  for  that  purpofe.  The  contract  is 
in  the  following  terms. 

A  charter-party  between  the  captain?,    whale-fifhers,    and 
their  crews. 

XVe  the  officers  and  failors  are  hired  with  capt.  N,  N.  — — 

commander  of  the  (hip  to  go  this  year   . to 

the  whale-fifhery,  at  a  price  agreed  on  between  us,  pro- 
rhifing  to  obey  the  faid  captain  in  all  things  both  at  fea  and 
on  fhore,  and  to  him  who  (hall  fucceed  him  in  cafe  of  death. 
Firft,  We  promife  to  attend  morning  and  evening  at  prayers, 
With  devotion  and  modefty,  on  pain  of  fuch  fine  as  the  cap- 
tain (hall  think  fit. 

a.  We  promife  not  to  get  drunk,  quarrel,  or  mutiny,   nor 
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to  caft  any  thing  at  another,  nor  to  ftrikc,  or  draw  a  kfrlfel 
on  pain  Of  lofing  half  the  wages. 

3.  li'  any  one,  having  a  quarrel,  comes  to  blows,  and  wounds 
another,  he  fhall  lofe  his  wages,  and  (hall  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  mkgiftfate,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 

4.  None  of  the  crew  may  lay  wagers  on  the  fuccefs  of  their 
nihil 

5.  If  the  captain  think  fit  to  fifh  in  company  with  fome  other, 
the  crew  are  to  affift  him  with  whom  he  aflbciates,  as  if  he 
were  their  own  captain,  on  pain  of  25  florins. 

6.  The  crew  arc  to  be  content  with  the  victuals  diffributed 
to  them  by  the  captain's  order,  on  the  fame  penalty. 

7.  It  by  the  length  of  the  voyage,  or  taking  on  board  fhip- 
wrecked men,  provifions  run  ttiort,  they  arc  to  be  content 
with    the   allowance   ordered    by  the   captain,    on  the  fame 

!ty. 

8.  Promifmg  likewife  not  to  kindle  fire,  candle,  or  match, 
by  day  or  night,  without  leave  of  the  captain,  on  the  fan: : 
I        '-)'• 

9.  The  captain  on  his  part  promifeth,  that  if  any  one  be 
Wounded  or  maimed  in  defending  the  (hip,  he  fhr.ll  have  re- 
compence according  to  thr>  laws  of  the  country,  or  by  ac- 
commodation to  the  content  of  the  parties. 

ic.  Any  ot  the  crew  giving  ufeful  notice  of  evil  or  prejudice 
intended  the  fhip  or  goods,   lhall  receive  good  recompence. 
11.   Cafes  not  fpe<  ihed    in  this  charter-party  fhall  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  ufage  and  cuftoms  of  the  lea. 
Made  on  board  the  (hip,   &c. 

After  this  is  read,  the  commiffioner  and  captain,  fitting  in  the 

Cabbin,  call  in  the  crew  to  receive  the  ufual  gratification,  and 

an  affurance  of  another  fum  a:  their  return,   according  as  the 

fifhery  proves. 

The  captain  receives  for  his  gratification  from  100  to  150 

florins,  even  more  according  to  his  (kill  and  reputation,  be- 

li  !      fo  much  on  the  quantity  of  fat  produced,    according  te) 

the  agreement  made  with  thofe  who  fit  out  the  vcffels. 

The  pilot   receives  from   40  to  60  florins;  and,  on  return, 

what  is  agreed  on,  in  proportion  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  voyage. 

Every  barpooner  from    4.0   to  50  florins;    and  fo  much  as 

agreed  on  in  proportion  to  the  fuccefs. 

Every  cutter  of  the  fat,   who  are  commonly  harpooners  alfo, 

receive  on.  return  home  5  florins  for  every  whale,  befide  their 

larpooners. 
The  carpenter,  who  is  by  the  month,  has  36  florins. 
The  furgeon  28  florins. 
The  mate  26  florins. 

The  (reward,   who  hath  charge  of  the  provifions,  26  florins. 
Every  experienced  failor,  from  18  to  20  florins. 
Every  let's  experienced  failor,  from  12  to  13  florins. 
The  fame  is  to  be  undcrftood  of  thofe  who  go  by  the  month. 
Thofe  who  mann  the  boats,  have,  befides  their  wages,  2  or  3 
florins    for   every   whale    they    take.     Sometimes  they  have 
granted  them  in  proportion  to  the  fat,  and  from   16  to  20 
florins  gratification,  but  then  they  are  by  the  month. 
The  failor  who  has  the  care  of  the  line  in  the  boat,  receives, 
befides  his  wages,   30  or  40s.  the  whale. 
Laffly,  failors  who  do  not  go  by  the  month,  receive  for  their 
gratification  from  9  to  15  florins,  and  at  their  return  for  every 
whale  15  or  16  florins. 

' Tis  but  fince  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  that  the  Dutch 
have  fcriodfly  applied  themfelves  to  the  whale-fifhery;  but 
with  fuch  great  fuccefs,  that  'tis  at  prefent  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  their  commerce. 

They  attempted  at  firft  to  make  their  fcttlcments  in  Green- 
land, but  not  fucceeding,  they  fixed  their  fifhery  on  the  coaft 
of  Spitfberg,  which  extends  north  and  fouth  from  76  degrees 
40  minutes,  to  80  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from  eaft 
to  weft  about  89  leagues. 

'Tis  on  the  weft  coaft  of  this  country,  within  a  compafs  of 
about  60  leagues,  that  they  fifh  ;  the  eaft  coaft  not  being  fd 
proper,  by  reafon  'tis  almoft  always  full  of  ice: 
The  rendezvous  for  the  departure  of  their  fleeet,  though  not 
fixed,  is  commonly  the  bay  of  Kokbay,  in  which  is  Klok- 
rinier. 

Private -adventurers  fending  a  fhip  in  the  fleet,  having  ap- 
pointed an  able  commander^  have  both  examined  and  in- 
fpected  by  the  commiflaries  of  the  cities  that  compofe  the 
body  of  whale-fifhers,  and  have  charge  of  that  navigation. 
When  the  fleet  is  ready  for  failing  from  the  Texel;  coafting 
pilots  are  put  on  board  every  vefTel-by  the  commiffioners,  to 
conduct  them  over  the  banks. 

The  fleet  ufually  takes  it's  courfe  by  the  ifles  of  Iceland  ;  af- 
ter which,  leaving  them  on  the  eaft,  they  ftarid  awav  north 
into  74  and  75  degrees  of  latitude,  where  they  begin  to 
•  meet  with  ice,  and  to  fee  whales,  fo  that  moft  of  the  veflels 
lie  to  here  to  fifh.  But  as  the  whales  are  both  larger  and 
fatter  further  north,  fome  captains  will  venture  as  far  as  80 
and  82  degrees. 

We  (hall  here  add  fome  particulars,  concerning  the  cargo 
of  a  Dutch  (hip,  and  the  (fate  of  the  produce  of  this  fifhery 
in  1697,  the  moft  confiderable  of  any  made  in  60  years  and 
upwards; 
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A  veffel  of  300,  or  320  tons,  has  fix  boats,  with  fix  har- 
pooners  to  each,  and  tive  failors  to  row,  with  whom  one  of 
the  harpooners  rows  in  the  bow,  and  another  in  the  ftern, 
thefe  boats  having  no  rudder.  Every  boat  muft  have  fever) 
lines,  of  three  inches  circumference,  five  in  the  ftern,  and 
two  in  the  bow,  in  readinefs  for  ufe.  The  five  make  to- 
gether 600  fathoms,  which  added  to  the  other  two,  the 
whole  length  is  880  fathoms.  If  the  whale  plunges  further, 
or  runs  under  the  ice,  they  muft  cut  to  fave  themfelves. 
Each  boat  has  two  chefls,  to  lay  their  harpoons,  lances,  knives, 
and  other  implements  in. 

When  a  fifh  is  ftruck  and  taken,  they  cut  off  the  tail  and 
fins,  and,  lafhing  a  long  rope  in  the  place  where  the  tail  was, 
haul  it  to  the  fhip. 

As  long  as  they  ice  whales,  they  lofe  no  time  in  cutting  up 
what  they  have  taken,  but  keep  fifhing  for  others;  when  they 
fee  no  more,  or  have  taken  enough,  they  begin  with  taking 
off  the  fat  and  whifkers,  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  whale  being  lafhed  alongfide,  they  lay  it  on  one  fide, 
and  put  two  ropes,  one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  in  the 
place  of  the  tail,  to  keep  thofe  extremities  above  water.  On 
the  oft*  fide  of  the  whale  are  two  boats,  to  receive  the  pieces 
of  fat,  utenfils,  and  men,  that  may  fall  into  the  water  on 
that  fide.  Thefc  precautions  being  taken,  three  or  four  men, 
with  irons  at  their  feet,  to  prevent  flipping,  get  on  the  whale, 
and  begin  to  cut  out  pieces  of  about  three  feet  thick,  and  eight 
long,  which  are  hauled  up  at  the  capftane,  or  windlafs.  When 
the  fat  is  all  got  off,  they  cut  oft"  the  whifkers  of  the  upper 
jaw  with  an  ax.  Before  they  cut,  they  are  all  lafhed,  to  keep 
them  firm,  which  alfo  facilitates  the  cutting,  and  prevents 
their  falling  into  the  fea.  When  on  board,  five  or  fix  of  them 
are  bundled  together,  and  properly  flowed.  After  all  is  got 
oft",  they  turn  the  carcafs  adrift,  which  is  good  food  to  the 
bears,  who  are  very  fond  of  it. 

As  the  great  pieces  are  hoiftcd  in,  they  are  cut  into  fmaller 
by  them  on  board,  and  the  lean,  if  any,  taken  oft",  and 
thrown  into  the  hold,  'till  they  have  leifure,  and  all  is  got  on 
board,  when  they  flow  them  in  the  cafks  very  clofe. 
When  all  is  flowed,  and  the  decks  cleaned  and  fanded,  the 
captain  prepares  for  failing  for  Holland,  if  in  time  of  peace; 
but  if  the  United  Provinces  are  engaged  in  war,  they  have 
private  orders  to  meet  at  a  certain  place  of  rendezvous,  ap- 
pointed by  the  commiffioners,  where  they  find  convoy  ready 
to  join  them. 

The  cargo  of  a  Dutch  veffel  going  to  the  whale-fifhery. 

They  are  commonly  from  2  to  300  tons  burden,  carrying 

from  36  to  42  hands. 

They  are  freighted  at  the  rate  of  2750  florins,  if  250  tons, 

and  in  proportion,  if  of  more  or  lefs  burden.     Every  fhip  has 

3,  4,  or  6  boats,  according  to  it's  bulk.     The  boats  have 

tarpaulins  to  cover  them,  in  cafe  of  rain  ;  they  have  compaf- 

fes,  in  cafe  of  thick  weather,   and   10  horns  to  blow  with; 

20  or  30  little  iron  hammers  to  break  the  ice  with;  50  oars; 

65  lances,  to  attack  the  whale  with  when  ftruck. 

70  or  80  harpoons. 

8  leffer  ones  of  iron,  and  longer  ones  of  wood. 

6  knives,  to  cut  the  tail  and  whifkers. 

24  lances  for  the  lea-calves. 

12  knives  to  cut  fat  from  the  whale. 

6  great  knives,  for  the  failors  to  defend  themfelves  from  the 

bears  with  when  they  go  on  fhore,  or  to  kill  the  fea-calves. 

18  knives  to  cut  the  fat  with  on  board. 

12  little  gaffes,  with  handles. 

12  other  large  ones,  which  the  Dutch  call  malemokahaak. 
8  chopping-knives. 

12  lefier  knives  for  the  boats. 

2  large  wooden  mallets. 

6  chandeliers,  to  lay  the  boat's  maft  on. 

12  grapples,  to  hang  the  fat  or.. 

4  axes,  to  cut  oft*  the  whifkers,  and  feparate  them  from  the 

jaw,  by  ftriking  on  the  head  of  the  ax. 

24  axes  to  cut  the  ice  with. 

6  pair  of  cramp-irons  for  the  carver's  fhoes. 

6  peculiar  ancres,   or  fort  of  inflrumcnts,    ufed  to  hold  the 

whifkers  when  cut. 

2  crows,  to  put  in  the  whale's  noflrils,  to  keep  the  head  above 

water. 

12  axes,  to  adjuft  and  cut  the  whifkers. 

18  hand-hook:,,  to  take  the  pieces  of  fat  with. 

60  lines  for  the  harpoons. 

2  chefls  to  flow  the  fifhing  utenfils  in. 

2  chefls  in  each  boat  for  the  fame  utenfils. 

3  carpenter's  fheers,  to  cut  the  whifkers. 
6  boat  anchors  with  their  painters. 
6  iron  wedges,  to  fplit  the  whalebone  and  the  ice,  &c. 

The  produce  of  a  whale-fifhery. 

Wc  chufe  to  inftance  in  that  of  the  Dutch  in  1697;  we  fhall 
alfo  add  that  of  other  nations,  that  went  to  Spitiberg  the  fame 
year  ;  amongft  which  we  find  no  French  fhips,  by  reafon  of 
the  war.  There  were,  that  year,  189  fhips,  of  different 
nations,  of  which  the  Dutch  muftcrcd  121  ;  the  fleet  fet  fail 
129,  but  eight  were  loft.     The  Hamburghers  had  47,   out  I 
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of  51,  the  reft  being  loft.  The  Swedes  had  2,  the  Danes  4 
the  Bremeners  12,  thofe  of  Embden  2,  and  the  Lubeckers  1. 
The  whales  taken  amounted  to  1968  ;  viz.  1255  by  the  Dutch 
449  Y  by  the  Hamburghers,  the  Swedes  113,  the  Danes  52 
the  Bremeners  96,  and  thofe  of  Embden  2. 
The  Dutch  had  41,344  quarteaux  of  fat,  Hamburgh  16,414, 
Sweden  540,  the  Danes  1710,  Bremen  3790,  and  Emb- 
den 68. 

Of  the  laws  of  England  with  regard  to  fifheries. 

*  If  the  fait  defigned  for  the  curing  of  any  fifh  for  exporta- 
tion, or  of  herrings  for  home  confumption,  is,  upon  landing 
and  after  weighing  in  the  prefence  of  a  proper  officer,  defired 
to  be  accordingly  fecured  in  proper  cellars  or  warehoufes,  un- 
der the  joint  lock  and  key  of  the  proprietors  and  the  faid 
officer,  there  to  remain  during  the  feveral  intervals  of  the  re- 
fpe£live  fifhing-feafons  ;  though  fuch  fait  is  exempted  from 
the  new  duty,  and  the  additional  impofl  of  5  s.  the  wey,  yet 
after  the  landing  and  weighing,  an  entry  of  the  exacl:  quan- 
tity lodged  muft  be  made  by  the  proprietor  or  his  agent,  and 
an  account  taken  by  the  officer  :  and  the  faid  new  duty,  and 
additional  impofl,  muft  be  particularly  expreffed  on  the  bills 
and  warrant,  and  charged  in  the  feveral  books,  as  if  the 
money  had  been  actually  received. 

*  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.    §.  1.     8  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.    §.  1,  3,  10. 
8  Geo.  I.  cap.  16.    §.  1,  2,  3,  6.     3  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  ' 
§.  10,  16. 

And  as  at  the  beginning  of  each  fifhing-feafon,  the  fait  is 
to  be  re-delivered  to  the  fiih-curers,  or  their  agents,  upon  their 
oaths  to  the  quantity,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  be  only  fo 
ufed,  they  are  to  be  refpectively  charged  with  it  by  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller,  as  well  as  by  the  proper  officer  taking 
charge  of  the  cellars.  And  X  the  faid  oath  to  be  taken  by 
the  proprietor,  or  his  agent,  before  the  officer's  lock  is  taken 
oft*,  muft  be  as  follows : 


J  5  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  1.     8  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  1. 
cap.  \G.  §.  1. 


8  Geo.  I. 


Edmund  Trot,    curer  of  fifh   [or  his  agent]  maketh  oath, 

That  he  hath  lodged  in  his  cellars,  at ,  four  thou- 

fand  bufhels  of  foreign  fait,  which  is  all  intended  to  be  ufed 
for  the  curing  of  fifh  for  exportation  only ;  and  that  no  pare 
fhall,  by  his  order,  confent,  or  connivance,  direclly  or  in- 
directly, be  fold,  given  away,  or  any  ways  delivered,  but  for 
the  purpofe  aforefaid,  except  fo  much  as  fhall  be  ufed  for 
curing  fuch  herrings  as  fhall  be  entered  for  home-confumption, 
and  be  charged  with  the  duty  thereon. 

Signed— Edmund  Trot. 

Jurat'  10°  die  Februarii,  co- 
ram me  A.  B.  Collector. 

Whereupon  the  fait  muft  be  delivered  to  the  proprietor,  or 
his  agent,  and  the  oath  regularly  filed,  and  preferved  in  the 
office. 

\  And  the  proper  officer  is,  during  the  fifhing-feafon,  fre- 
quently to  vifit  the  cellars  and  warehoufes  of  fifh-curers,  to 
view  and  infpeft  them,  and  to  gauge  the  fait,  if  neceffary, 
for  difcovery  of  any  frauds.  / 

f  1  Ann.  cap.  2U  §.  2.     5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  6. 

||  And,  as  foon  as  each  fifhing-feafon  is  over,  the  officer  who 
had  care  of  the  cellared  fait  is  to  take  account  of  what  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  the  fifh-curers  refpeclively ;  which,  be- 
ing weighed,  muft  be  locked  up  in  the  joint  cuftody  of  the 
faid  officer  and  the  proprietor,  or  his  agent,  who  are,  as  foon 
as  poffible,  to  deliver  an  account  in  writing  of  the  quantity 
of  foreign  fait  received,  of  the  fifh  exported,  or  entered,  or 
red  or  white-herrings  delivered  for  home-confumption,  and 
the  duties  paid,  on  which  the  fait  has  been  ufed,  with  cer- 
tificates by  the  proper  officers  where  the  fifh  were  exported, 
verifying  the  account,  to  be  affirmed  alfo  by  the  oath  of  the 
proprietor,  or  his  agent,  ufing  the  fait :  fo  that  the  quantity 
of  fifh  cured,  and  fait  ufed,  and  remaining,  may  appear  on 
oath :  **  which  account  muft  be  made  up  within  three  months 
at  fartheft  after  Lady-day  yearly,  as  follows  ;  viz. 

||  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  1.  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.3.  8  Geo.  I. 

cap.  16.  §.  3.     3  Geo.  II.  cap.  20..  §.  10. 
**  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  6. 

Port  of  Southampton.  No.  1, 

Edmund  Trot,  curer  of  fifh  at  •  ■-  ■  — ,  his  account  of 
the  foreign  fait  received  into  his  cuftody,  and  of  the  quan 
tities  of  fifh  exported,  or  entered  and  fhipped  to  be  ex- 
ported, on  which  the  faid  foreign  faJt,  taken  away  after 
it's  delivery  into  his  fole  cuftody,  has  been  ufed  or  con- 
fumed,  from  the  25th  day  of  Match,  1 730,.  to  the  25th 
Day  of  March,  1731. 


' 


Debtor, 


F  I  s 


F  i  s 


Debtor. 


Foreign  fait  delivered  into  his  fole  cuftody,  viz. 

Foreign  fait  remaining  in  cellars  at  the  end  of 

laft  fcafon,  viz. 

Clean 
Returned 

Foreign  fait  imported  fincc  -  - 

Foreign  fait  brought  coaftwifc,  viz. 

From  George  Dale  of  Pool       - 

Foreign  fait  received  from  other  curers  within 
this  port,  viz. 

From  Francis  Dines.     No.  2.     •  *■     -     - 


For  fait 
at  841b 
to  the 
bufhcl. 

» 

bufh. 

lib. 

189 

54 

18 

7 

4000 

— 

130 

29 

210 

57 

4584 

27 

Creditor; 


Salt  fent  coaftwifc,  or  delivered  to  other  curcrs,viz. 

To  Henry  Ford  at  Weymouth      -     -     -     - 

To  William  Longcroft,  No.  4. 

Ufed  or  confumed  by  him  in  curing  of  ninc-i 
hundred  and  eighty  barrels  of  falmon,  three 
hundred   and  twenty  barrels  of  white  her- 
rings exported,  and  of  ten   thoufand    red, 
and  twenty-rive  barrels  and  fixtcen  gallons 
of  white  herrings,  cured  with  foreign  fait,  y 
and   entered   for   home-confumption,     and 
duty  paid  as  by  certificates.     The  particu- 
lars of  which  arc  endorfed  on  this  account, 
and    the   duty  of  the  herrings  charged  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1730,  No.  5. 
Locked  up  by  the  officer  'till  next  feafon,  viz. 

Clean 
Returned 


For  fall 

> 

at  84 1. 

to  the 

bufhel. 

bufh. 

lib. 

384 

57 

394 

7* 

3"5 


582 

107 


38 


;6 
»3 


4584     27 

Edmund  Trot  [or  his  agent]  who  ufed  the  'Vee  thoufand,  one  hundred,  and  fifteen  bufhcls,  and  thirty-eight  pounds,  of  foreigrt 
fait  above-mentioned,  maketh  oath,  Tri  it  tnc  account  above  written  is  true. 

Signed — Edmund  Trot. 
Jurat'  180  die  Martii  173c,  ..oram  mc  A.  B.  Collector. 


Certificates  of  the  exportation  of  the  fifh  cured  with  foreign  fait  within  mentioned. 


No. 


When 
(hipped. 


3  March 
*5 


From  what 

[)Oi  t. 


Southampton 
Ditto 


Ship's  name. 


Henry  and  Anne 

James 


Matter's  name. 


George  Crew 
Benjamin  Jones 


Whither 
bound. 


Leghorn 
Lifbon 


Dates  of  the 
certificates; 


Month. 

March 

March 


Dt 

21 


Salmon. 
Gal. 
I 


Bar. 
980 


White 
herrings. 


Ba. 

320 


Gal. 


Port  of  Southampton. 
Thefc  are  to  certify,  That  the  falmon  and  herrings  above- 
mentioned  are  fhipped   for   exportation,  as  above  fpecihed. 
Witnefs  our  hands  the  24th  day  of  March,  1730. 

A.  B.  Searcher. 

B.C.  Affiftant-Searcher. 

Port  of  Southampton. 
Thefc  are  to  certify,    That  the  duties  for  ten  thoufand  red, 
and  twenty-five  bands  and  fixteen  gallons  of  white  herrings, 
within-mentioned   to   be  entered  for  home-confumption,  are 
actually  paid.     Witnefs  our  hands  this  24th  day  of  March, 

l73°- 

CD.  Collector. 

D.  E.  Comptroller. 

*  And,  if  any  of  the  aforefaid  fait  be  delivered  to  other  fifh- 
curers,  and  be  ufed  by  them,  the  feveral  quantities  fo  delivered 
muft  be  exprefTcd  in  the  account ;  and  all  thofe  to  whom  it 
has  been  delivered,  are  likewife  upon  oath  to  make  another 
account  of  the  particular  quantity  ufed  by  each  in  curing : 

Port  of  Southampton, 

The  affiftant-fearcher's  annual  abftracl  of  the  feveral  accounts  of  the  ciirers  of  fifh,  from  the  25th  of  December  1730,  to  the 

25th  of  December  1731. 


which  account,  with  the  proper  certificates,  are  to  be  fent  to 
the  office,  there  to  remain. 

•  5  Geo.  cap.  18.  §.  1. 

+  And  when  any  fait,  delivered  out  to  the  proprietors  for  the 
nfhery,  is  by  them,  or  agents,  delivered  to  any  other  perfon, 
fuch  proprietor,  or  agent,  is  by  oath,  or  otherwife,  to  make 
it  appear  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  proper  officer,  that  fuch  fait 
was  ufed  in  curing  of  fifh. 

t  1 1  Geo.  I.  cap.  30.  §.  4. 

And  the  officer  having  care  of  the  fait,  and  infpection  of  the 
fifh-curers  cellars,  is,  at  Midfummer  yearly,  or  as  foon  as 
the  fifh-curers  accounts  are  made  up,  to  deliver  to  the  collec- 
tor his  general  account  of  all  the  fait  received  and  delivered, 
&c.  by  each  refpective  fifh-curer,  with  the  particular  accounts 
of  each  of  the  faid  curers,  under  his  infpection,  regularly  at- 
tefted  and  vouched  :  the  affiftant-fearcher's  account  rnuft  be 
in  form  following,  viz. 


The  charge,  being  the  fait  delivered  into 
their  fole  cuftody. 


Salt  re-  Salt  un- 
lit aining  ported 


laft  fea- 
fon. 


Bufh 


27 
243 

15 

109 

39° 


0 


in  this 
year. 


Bufh 


3380 

4000 

416 

150 


7947 


Salt        ISalt  re- 
brought  jceived  ot 


oaft- 
v.ife  in 
this 
year. 


Bufh 


18 

130 

42 

13 


2    204 


othercu- 
rers  in 
this  port 
in  this 
year. 


Bufh 


59!  7 
zio    6 


27 
394 


No. 
referr- 
ing to 
the 
curers 
ac- 
count. 


Total. 


Bufh 


3J  693    1  9240 


4584 
501 
668 


C 


Curers 
names  and 
places  of 
abode. 


G.  S.  atD. 
E.T.  atR. 
F.D.  atK. 
W.L.  atR. 


The  difcharge, 

being  the  fait  ufed,  &c. 

Salt  fent 

Salt  de- 

Salt       (Salt  de- 

Salt 

Salt  re- 

coaft- 

livered 

ufed  in   (ftroyed 

wafted 

maining 

wifc 

to  other 

curin? 

in  the 

in  cel- 

in cel- 

curers 

of  fifh. 

prefence 

lars. 

lars  the 

Total. 

within 

of  an 

25th  of 

this 

officeF. 

Decern. 

port. 

1731. 

Bufh.j  £ 

Bufh- 

a 

Bufh. 

0 

Bufh 

O 

Bufh. 

0 

Bufh. 

q 

Bufh. 

109 

59 

7 

3152 

z 

46 



'5 

2 

109 

4 

3486 

5 

384I  6 

394 

7 

3"5 

4 

— 

689 

2 

4584 

3 

48|  3 
3°l 

210 

b 

141 

2 

10 

— 

5 

«7 

4 

501 

4 

27 

5 

579 

3 



— 

7 

3 

24 

— 

668 

3 

572I  6 

693 

1 

6988 

4 

5° 

— 

26 

2 

j?IO 

2 

9240 

7 

And  of  the  fait  fecured  in  cellars  for  thefifhery,  and  re-delivered  as  aforefaid,  the  collector  isalfo,  at  Chriftmas  yearly,  toftate- 
a<  fepaxate  account  in  the  following  form,  viz* 


Part 


F  I  S 


F  I  S 


Port  of  Southampton. 

The  colle&or's  annual  account-current  of  fait  imported  for  the  fiihery,  from  the  25th  of  December  1730,  to  the  25th  6f 

December  1731. 


In  what 

f 

No. 

Curers 

officer's 

Charge. 

referr- 

names arid 

ftation. 

ing  to 

places  of 

Salt  re;- 

Salt  im- 

Salt 

Salt  re- 

curers 

maining 

ported 

brought 

ceived 

ac- 

in cel- 

in the 

from 

from  0- 

count. 

lars  the 

time  of 

other 

ter  cu- 

Total. 

25  th  of 

this  ac- 

ports. 

rers  of 

Decern. 

count. 

Am  in 

i?3°- 

this  port 

Bufh- 

0 

Bufh 

Bufh. 

Bufh. 

0 

Bufh. 

A.  B. 

1 

27 

? 

3l8o 

3 

18 

6 

59 

7 

3486 

5 

3 

G.  S.  atD. 

B.  C. 

2 

241 

2 

4000 

130 

3 

210 

6 

4^84 

3 

i 

E.  T.  at  R. 

CD. 

1 

i> 

3 

416 

4 

42 

27 

9 

COI 

4 

2 

F.  D.  at  K. 

D.  E. 

4 

109 

396 

7 
,  1 

150 

7947 

3 
2 

13 

204 

2 
3 

394 
693 

7 

1 

668 
9240 

3 

7 

4 

W.L.  at  R. 

D 

ifchar^ 

;e. 

Salt  fent 

Salt  de- 

Salt de- 

Salt 

Salt 

Salt  re- 

to other 

livered 

ftroyed 

wafted. 

ufed  in 

maining 

ports. 

to  other 

in  the 

curing 

in  cel- 

curers 

prefence 

of  filh. 

lars  the 

Total. 

within 

of  an 

25th  of 

this 

officer. 

Decern. 

port. 

'73"-  • 

Bufh. 

0 

pa 

Bufh- 

Bufh. 

Ei. 

Bufh. 

1 

Bufh. 

0 
El. 

Bufh. 

0 

- 

Bufh. 

0 

109 

s 

59 

7 

40 

— 

'5 

2 

3152 

3 

109 

4 

3486 

°\ 

3«4 

6 

394 

7 

— 

3115 

4 

689 

2 

4984 

3 

48 

3 

210 

6 

10 

— 

3 

5 

«4l 

2 

87 

4 

Soi 

4 

30 

— 

27 

5 



— 

7 

3 

579 

3 

24 

— 

668 

3 

'!  572 

6 

693 

1 

5° 

- 

26 

2 

6988 

4 

910 

2 

9240 

7 

And  on  the  back  mull  be  another  flate,  not  only  of  the  quantities  of  fait,  but  of  the  duties  : 

The  debtor  fide  to  contain— The  total  amount  of  all  fait  imported  for  the  fifhery  in  that  year  ;  as  alfo  the  duty  for  any  foreign 

fait  belonging  to  fifh-curers,  brought  into  the  diftricls  of  that  collection,  from  any  other  port  or  collection. 
The  creditor  fide  to  contain— The  fait  ufed  in  curing  of  filh,  or  delivered  to  the  charge  of  other  colledors. 


Filli  of  Britiih  taking;  and  curing. 
*As  they  may  be  exported  duty  free,  proof  mult  be  made 
on  the  bill  of  entry  that  they  are  fo  taken  ;  +  and,  as  upon 
the  exportation  of  fuch  as  are  well  cured  and  merchantable, 
the  exporter  is  intitled  to  an  allowance  or  premium,  to  be 
paid  cut  of  the  new  duty  on  fait,  &c.  therefore,  as  a  foun- 
dation for  granting  a  debenture  in  order  to  obtain  the  fame, 
proof  mull  be  likewife  made  on  the  bill  of  entry,  that  they 
arc  duly  intitled  thereto,  as  in  the  following  example : 

*  2  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  §.  6.     8  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  §.  8. 
f    1  Ann.  cap.  21.   §.16,     5  Ann.  cap.  29.   §.  6.  5  Geo.  I. 
cap.  18.  §.  6.     3  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  §.  8,  9. 

27th  of  February  1730. No.  33. 

In  the  Diligence  of  Briilol,  Henry  Hopkins  mailer,  for  the 
Streights. 

Thomas  Fielding. 

Sixty-eight  barrel  of  Salmon,  of  Britiih  taking  and  curing. 
Thomas  Fielding  maketh  oath,  That  the  fixty-eight  barrels 
of  falmon  above-mentioned,  which  are  now  to  be  exported 
in  the  Diligence  of  Briftol,  Henry  Hopkins  mailer,  for  the 
Streights,  are  of  Britifh  taking,  and  that  all  and  every  part 
therefore  are  well  cured  and  merchantable. 

Thomas  Fielding. 
Jurat'  270  die  Febr.     1730, 
coram  me  A.  B.  Collector, 

And,  before  any  cod-fifh,  ling,  or  hake^  may  be  fhipped  for 
exportation,  the  fearchermuft  cut  out  part  of  the  tail  of  every 
inch  fifh  with  a  punch  ;  and  alfo,  before  the  fhipping  of  pil- 
chards, fcads,  herrings,  falmon,  and  dried  red  fprats,  he 
mufl  mark  or  brand  every  calk  with  the  letters  E.  A.  on  the 
middle  of  two  feveral  fide  flaves,  to  denote  the  exportation  ; 
having  firfl  carefully  gauged  the  fame,  and  examined  whe- 
ther they  be  well  cured,  merchantable,  and  full  packed. 
And  then  they  may  be  fhipped  oft*  only  at  a  lawful  key,  un- 
lets otherwife  permitted  by  fpecial  fufferance  and  leave,  firlt 
had  from  the  principal  officers  of  the  port. 
Whilft  the  nib.  are  (hipping,  thefearcher,  or  affiflant-fearcher, 
are  to  enter,  in  a  particular  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe, 
the  number  of  hogiheads  of  pilchards,  and  barrels  of  fal- 
mon, herrings,  and  fprats,  and  the  number  and  weight  of 
cod-fifh,  ling,  and  hake,  expreffing,  in  proper  and  diilindt 
columns,  their  different  iizes  and  fpecies,  with  the  day  of  the 
months  on  which  they  were  fhipped,  the  names  of  the  ex- 
porters, mailer,  ihip,  and  port,  for  which  they  are  entered. 
And,  where  pilchards  and  herrings  are  taken  and  cured,  the 
officer  appointed  for  that  purpofe  muil  infpedt  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  fiz~  of  fuch  filh,  when  they  come  to  be  barrel- 
led, to  prevent  the  ill  and  under  packing  of  them,  and  to  fee 
that  no  bad  or  unmerchantable  fifh  be  barrelled  up. 
Fifh,  taken  or  imported  by  ftrangers,  may  not  be  dried  within 
Great-Britain  to  be  fold,  upon  forfeiture,  or  the  value,  to  any 
pcrfon  that  ;vill  fcixe  the  fifh,  or  fue  for  the  value;  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  port,  &c.  13  Eliz. 
cap.  11.  §.  6. 

P'ifh-hcrring,  cod,  pilchards,  falmon,  or  ling,  frefh,  faltcd, 
dried,  or  bloated,  g»"il,  mackarcl,  whiting,  haddock,  fprats, 
colc-.r:fo5  gull-nfh,  congers,  any  fort  of  flat  fifh,  and  any 
other  fort  of  frefh  fifh  ;  may  not  be  imported  into,  or  fold  in 
England,  having  been  takt'n  by,  bought  of,  or  received  from 
forci'mers,  or  out  of  a  foreigner's  fliip  (except  Proteftant  ilran- 
gers  inhabiting  this  kingdom)  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  the 
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fhip  and  tackle,  and  alfo  iool.  by  every  offender  herein.     15 
Car.  II.  cap.  7.    §.  16.      18  Car.  II.  cap.  2.    §.  2.     10  and 
13.       1  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  1.      9 


§■ 


1 1  Will.  III.   cap.  24 
Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §.  1. 
Except   eels,    itock-fifh, 
cavear.     32  Car.  II.  cap. 
24.  §.  13,  14.      1  Geo.  I 


anchovies,  flurgeon,  botargo,  and 
2.  §.  7.  10  and  1 1  Will.  111.  cap. 
.  cap.  18.  §.3. 
Lobilers  or  turbets,  which  may  be  imported  in  any  fhip,  and 
by  any  perfon,  whether  of  Britifh  or  foreign  catching.  1 
Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  10. 

Mailers  of  fmacks,  hoys,  &c.  bringing  in  fifh  of  foreign 
taking,  &c.  are  to  forfeit  50 1.  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  2. 
9  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §.  2. 

But  profecution  muil  be  commenced  within  twelve  months 
after  the  offence  be  committed.  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  9. 
9  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §.  2. 

The  forfeitures  above  may  be  recovered  by  any  informer  in 
any  of  the  courts  of  Weflminiler-Hall,  and  diftributed,  one 
moiety  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  pa- 
rifh  where  the  offence  is  committed.  9  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §.  1. 
Herrings,  pilchards,  fcads,  cod-fifh,  ling,  hake,  falmon,  or 
dried  red  fprats,  by  whomfoever  caught  or  cured,  may  not  be 
imported,  unlefs  oath  be  made  before  the  falt-officer,  by  the 
owner  of  the  fifh,  or  mailer  of  the  veffel,  that  all  the  fait.' 
wherewith  they  were  cured  was  taken  on  board  in  Great- 
Britain,  mentioning  the  time  and  place,  and  that  no  draw- 
back was,  or  is  intended  to  be  obtained  for  the  fame  ;  upon 
forfeiture,  and  double  the  value.  1  Ann.  cap.  21.  §.  14. 
2  and  3  Ann.  cap.  14.  §.  13. 

Herrings,  white  or  red,  to  be  packed  in  lawful  barrels,  juflly 
and  exactly  laid  by  fworn  packers,  who  are  to  brand  the  calk 
with  a  mark,  denoting  the  gauge,  quantity,  quality,  and  con- 
dition of  the  herrings,  and  the  place  where  packed.  Magi- 
ilrates,  negledling  to  appoint  and  fwear  fuch  packers  yearly, 
forfeit  iool.  15  Car.  II.  cap.  16.  §.  1.  5  Ann.  cap.  8.  §.  8. 
Herring-barrels  to  contain  32  gallons.  13  Eliz.  cap.  11.  §..5. 
Salmon-barrels  to  contain  42  gallons.  22  Edw.  IV.  cap.  2. 
§.  I.     5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  15. 

Herring  and  falmon  exported  in  barrels  of  any  other  fize  (ex- 
cept half-barrels)  not  intitled  to  the  bounty.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18. 
§.  15,  16. 

Pilchards  exported,  the  words  feyn  or  drift  muil  be  burned  . 
with  an  iron,  in  fome  vifible  part  of  the  calk,   or  hogfhead,  I 
with  the  number  and  furname  of  the  owner,  and  the  number  i 
of  pilchards  contained  in  each,  upon  forfeiture  of  double  the 
value  of  the  fifh.      1  Ann.  cap.  21.  §.  31. 
Pilchards,  fcads,  cod-fifh,  ling,  hake,  red  or  white  herrings, 
exported  from  Great-Britain,  the  exporter  to  make  oath  be- 
fore the  principal  officers  of  the  port,  that  they  were  Britifh 
taken,  and  really  exported  for  parts  beyond  feas,  and  not  re- 
landed,  or  intended  to  be  re-landed  in  Great-Britain. 
The  falt-officer  is  to  pay  the  debenture  within  30  days  after 
demand,  or,  if  he  has  not  fufficiejit  money  in  his  hands,  to 
give  a  certificate  thereof  gratis,   and  without  delay,  upon  pe- 
nalty of  the  forfeiture  of  double  the  fum  to  the  party  grieved 
and,  upon  fuch  certificate,  the  commiffioners  of  excife  upor, 
fait  are  chargeable  with  the  payment. 

But,  if  exported  from  Scotland,  to  be  paid  by  the  commif 
fioners  of  excife  or  cuiloms  there,  at  the  option  of  the  mer- 
chant. 5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  6. 
Laws  in  force  in  either  kingdom,  for  preventing  frauds  ir 
curing  and  packing  of  fifh,  extended  to  Scotland.  5  Ann. 
cap.  8.  §.  1. 

Cod-fifh,  ling,  or  hake,  before  laid  on  board  for  exportation, 
part  of  the  tails  to  be  cut  off;  and  pilchards,  fcads,  herrings, 
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almon,  01  fprats,  the  barrels  or  cafks  to  be  marked  by  tlie 
kit-officer.  I  Ann.  can.  21.  §.  lb.  5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.6. 
;  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  6. 

>uch  fifh,  after  exportation,  fraudulently  rclandcd  or  reim- 
lorted,  arc  forfeited,  and  double  the  value.  1  Ann.  cap.  21. 
\.  17.     5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  6. 

tfter  fuch  nfh  are  put  on  board  any  boat,  barge,  &c.  in  Order 
n  be  exported  to  foreign  parts,  they  may  not  be  taken  out, 
inlefs  to  be  put  into  the  fhip  wherein  they  are  to  be  exported  ; 
lor  landed  in  Great-Britain,  except  in  the  prefence  of  a  falt- 
ifficer,  upon  forfeiture  of  boat,  &c.  goods,  and  20I.  by  every 
»erfon  concerned,  or  fix  months  imprifonment.  5  Geo.  I. 
ap.  18.  §.  2,  3. 

Fhe  former  allowance  or  bounty  on  exportation,  granted  by 
;  and  6  W.  and  M.  cap.  7.  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  31.  8  and 
)  Will.  III.  cap.  20.  9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  44.  1  Ann. 
ap.  11.  5  Ann.  cap.  8  and  29.  7  Ann.  cap.  II.  is  taken 
iway.     5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  I. 

Fhe  prefent  allowance  or  bounty,    and  the  regulations  of 
exportation. 

Officers  rcfufino-  or  neglecting  to  pay  the  bounty  due  on  ex- 
lortation,  or  to  certify  the  want  of  money  to  the  commif- 
ioners,  are  to  forfeit  double  the  fum  of  the  faid  bounty, 
j  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  6. 

A/hite  herrings  fraudulently  relanded,  forfeited,  and  20s.  the 
lirrel.     5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §.  7. 

Duly  entered  and  fhipped  for  exportation,  loft  or  fpoiled  before 
he  fhip  proceeds  on  her  voyage,  on  due  proof  upon  oath,  to 
njoy  the  fame  bounty  as  if  really  exported  ;  provided  the  fhip 
vas  funk  in  the  fea  or  port  where  the  (hip  was  loft  or  de- 
troyed,  in  fight  of  the  proper  officer,  where  any  of  the  faid 
ifn  fliall  come  on  fhore,  and  that  no  ufe  be  made  of  the  fifh 
•y  proprietor  or  his  agent ;  and  the  officer  is  to  caufe  the  fifh 
o  be  burnt,  or  otherwifc  deffroyed.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.8. 
led  herrings  or  fprats,  confirmed  in  curing,  to  be  taken  as  if 
ctually  exported.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §.  JO. 
ialmon  and  cod-fifh  cured  in  Scotland  with  foreign  fait  that 
ias  paid  the  duty,  to  be  allowed  the  fame  bounty  on  exporta- 
ion,  as  was  payable  before  the  24th  of  June,  17 19.  1 1  Geo.  I. 
ap.  30.  §.  42. 

White  herrings,  cured  with  fait  made  in  Scotland,  may  be 
mported  from  thence  to  England,  upon  payment  of  2s.  4d. 
or  every  barrel  containing  32  gallons,  and  in  proportion  for 
lalf  barrels.      5  Geo.  II.  cap.  6.  §.  6. 

fhe  proprietor  or  his  agent,  before  the  departure  of  his  veffel, 
s  to  make  entry  with  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  there, 
if  the  number  of  barrels  fhipped,  and  give  bond  to  the  value 
if  the  herrings  for  the  delivery  thereof  in  England  (the  dan- 
;cr  and  accidents  of  the  feas  excepted)  and  to  make  oath  that 
hey  were  cured  with  fait  made  in  Scotland,  whereof  the  duty 
lath  been  paid,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  exported  to  any 
dace  beyond  feas. 

rhe  officer  is  to  grant  a  certificate  gratis  of  fuch  entry  and 
iath  ;  which  is  to  be  delivered,  before  landing  the  herrings, 
ir  putting  them  on  board  any  other  fhip  or  boat,  to  the  officer 
if  the  cuftoms  at  the  place,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  herrings, 
nd  40s.  the  barrel. 

\.  certificate  of  the  landing,  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the 
irincipal  officer  at  the  delivering  port,  is  to  be  returned  within 
ix  months  after  the  date  of  the  bond,  to  the  officer  where  the 
ecurity  was  given,  upon  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond, 
'erfons  counterfeiting  or  altering  any  of  the  certificates  above 
equired,  or  knowingly  ufing  fuch  counterfeit  certificate, 
re  to  fufFer  as  perfons  convicted  of  forgery.  5  Geo.  II. 
ap.  6.   §.  7. 

V  mafter  of  any  boat  or  veiTel,  bound  on  a  fifhing  voyage  to 
he  North  Seas  or  Iceland,  may  take  on  board  in  any  port  of 
jreat-Britain  any  quantity  of  Britifh  fait,  paying  or  fecuring 
he  duty.      12  Ann    cap.  2.  §.  I. 

rhe  officer  of  the  place  is  to  give  a  certificate  gratis  of  the 
[uantity  of  fait  taken  on  board,  and  that  the  duties  have  been 
>aid  or  fecured.  12  Ann.  cap.  2.  §.  2. 
^od-fifh,  ling,  or  hake,  caught  and  cured  there,  may  be  im- 
>orted  and  landed,  upon  oath  being  made  by  the  proprietor  of 
he  fifh  or  mafter  of  the  veiTel,  that  they  came  from  the  North 
>eas  or  Iceland,  and  were  caught  and  cured  there  ;  where- 
ipon  they  are  to  be  tendered  at  landing,  and,  before  removing 
hem,  to  have  part  of  the  tails  cut  off,  that  no  allowance  be 
)btained  upon  exportation,  upon  forfeiture,  and  double  the 
'alue  to  be  recovered  of  the  importer  or  proprietor.  12  Ann. 
ap.  2.  §.3. 

^oul  fait  fo  made  ufe  of,  remaining,  to  be  thrown  overboard, 
n  prefence  of  the  officer.  12  Ann.  cap.  2.  §.  5. 
Remaining  unufed,  not  entered,  and  the  duties  paid  down 
within  ten  days  after  the  fhip's  arrival  into  port  (except  in  cafe 
)f  being  driven  in  or  detained  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  or  other 
inavoidable  neceffity)  is  forfeited,  and  double  the  value  to  be 
■ecovered  of  the  proprietor  or  mafter  of  the  veflel.  12  Ann. 
:ap.  2.  §.  5. 

Fhe  mafter  of  fuch  boat  or  veflel,  upon  producing  the  cer- 
;ificate  aforefaid,    to   the  collector  of   the  fait  duties,    and 
making  oath  to  the  quantity  of  fait  in  fuch  certificate,  and 
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that  the  fi/h  were  cured  and  tendered  as  above,  is  to  receive 
gratis,  from  the  laid  collector,  a  certificate  of  the  fame;  which, 
with  a  certificate  of  the  payment  of  the  duty  of  the  remainder 
of  the  fait  being  produced  to  the  collector  of  the  fait  duties, 
where  the  duty  was  paid  or  fecured,  the  fecurity  is  to  b 
charged,  and  money  repaid  by  the  collector  without  fee  or 
reward.      12  Ann.  cap.  2.  §.  6. 

Boats  or  vefTels  having  taken  in  fuch  fait,  perifhed  at  fea  or 
taken  by  enemies,  the  proprietor  upon  proof  at  the  quarter 
feffidns  for  the  county,  &c.  where  he  inhabits,  within  nine 
months  after  fuch  lofs,  is  to  receive  a  certificate  of  fuch  proof; 
which,  being  produced  to  the  officer  where  the  duty  was  paid 
or  fecured,  the  fecurity  is  to  be  difcrurged,  and  money  repaid 
by  the  officer,  without  fee  or  reward.     12  Ann.  cap.  2.  §.  5. 

An  Abstract  of  the  ordinances  of  the  States  of  Holland 
and  Weft  Eriezland,  concerning  the  managing  of  the  great 
fifhery. 

No  veflel,  failing  out  of  Holland  or  Weft  Friezland,  fhall  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  great  fifhery,  without  the  confent  of  the 
burgomafter  of  the  town  from  whence  he  fails  ;  and  that  he 
make  oath,  that  he  will  not  fail,  give  in  prefents  at  fea^  or 
cure  on  fhore,  any  herrings,  under  penalty  of  24  guilders  for 
each  barrel,  and  confifcation  of  the  fifh  :  and  further  that  he 
fhall  feparate  the  herrings  caught  in  one  night,  from  thofe 
caught  in  another,  and  fhall  declare  on  what  night  each  were 
taken,  on  forfeiture  of  the  cargo  and  fhip,  and  degradation 
of  the  mafter. 

Nor  fhall  any  mafter  deal  for  herrings,  with  any  but  thofe  au- 
thorized by  the  chief  magiftrate  in  the  place  where  the  herring 
trade  is  eftablifhcd.  Further,  they  fhall  not,  at  fea,  fhip  her- 
rings on  board  any  other  veflel  than  thofe  fo  authorized,  under 
penalty  of  the  faid  herrings,  or  their  value,  and  a  fine  of  600 
guilders,  and  the  mafter  rendered  incapable  of  ever  acting  in 
that  capacity  for  the  future. 

That  the  mafters  of  the  jaggers  make  oath,  that  they  will  not 
take  on  board  herrings  from  any  others  but  fubjects  of  Holland 
and  Weft  Friezland  ;  taking  care  to  get  a  certificate  from  the 
mafter,  figned  by  himfelf,  and  two  or  three  failors,  with  the 
fhip's  name  and  port  fhe  failed  from,  the  quantity  delivered, 
and  that  they  were  taken  after  St  John's  day,  cured  and  laid 
in  barrels  in  his  fhip,  on  penalty  of  the  herrings,  or  value  of 
them  ;  nor  fhall  any  mafter  fhip  them  on  board  jaggers,  after 
the  15th  of  July,  penalty  as  above,  and  the  money  received 
for  fuch  herrings. 

That  no  inhabitant  of  Holland  or  Weft  Friezland.  fhall  be 
engaged  with  others  living  out  of  the  faid  provinces,  irt 
Busses  or  Jaggers,  under  penalty  of  fhip  and  cargo,  and 
600  guilders,  to  be  recovered,  though  the  fact  has  been  com- 
mitted 20  years  paft. 

The  firft  taken  herrings  are  not  to  be  fold,  unlefs  they  have 
been  ten  days  in  pickle  ;  and  not  then,  'till  marked  by  the  in- 
fpectors  between  the  neck  and  belly  hoop,  on  penalty  of  300 
guilders  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  non-payment,  to  be  confined  to 
bread  and  water  for  a  month  ;  and  all  herrings  brought  into 
the  faid  provinces,  without  fuch  mark,  to  be  publickly  thrown 
into  the  fea. 

Each  mafter  of  a  Buss  is  to  declare  to  the  fecretary  of  the 
port  from  whence  he  fails,  where  he  is  going  to  fifh,  to  what 
port  he  is  to  return,  and  what  mark  he  is  to  ufe,  that  it  may 
be  regiftered,  under  the  penalty  of  120  guilders. 
The  curing  of  the  herrings  fhall  be  compleated  three  weeks 
after  they  arrive,  whether  they  be  fold  or  not,  and  fhall  be 
repacked  more  than  once,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
herring,  and  cuftom  of  the  place  ;  if  not  in  the  above  limited 
time,  the  buyer  to  have  no  redrefs. 

Herrings  fhall  not  be  repacked  or  heightened  with  frefh 
pickle,  but  in  the  public  ftreets  or  cuftomary  places,  with 
open  doors,  where  any  may  enter,  under  penalty  of  240 
groats. 

No  herrings  to  be  packed  or  heightened  to  be  fent  abroad, 
before  the  cure-mailer  has  infpected  them,  and  afcertained 
that  they  are  duly  packed.  Nor  are  fmall  herrings  to  be 
packed  up  with  great,  but  each  fhall  be  filled  up  with  thofe 
of  a  like  kind,  and  taken  at  the  fame  time  and  branded  with 
theirs  and  the  city's  mark. 

No  barrels  fent  abroad  fhall  have  lefs  than  fourteen  hoops. 
The  herrings  caught  after  St  James's  day,  and  falted  with  fine 
fait,  may  be  exported  as  wrack  weftward ;  •  the  barrel  to  be 
bound  with  fixteen  hoops,  having  the  date  of  the  year  on  the 
belly,  and  mark  of  the  purchafer  thereon. 
No  Spanifh  or  Portugal  fait  fhall  be  put  in  cafks,  before  the 
cure-mafter  has  examined  it,  on  penalty  of  25  guilders  for 
every  hundred  weight ;  nor  fhall  they  carry  to  fea  any  other 
but  the  above  for  the  herring  fifhery,  and  that  twice  to  be  ex- 
amined bv  the  cure-mafter,  who  mult  open  each  barrel  be- 
fore it  is  fhipped,  and  ftamp  them  with  his  mark  ;  in  cafe  of 
failure,  the  mafter  to  forfeit  36  guilders,  and  he  is  likewife  to 
declare,  that  thefe  herrings  were  cured  with  the  faid  fait. 
Each  cure-mafter  may  make  the  mafter  of  the  Buss  open  his 
barrels  twice  in  his  view,  to  have  two  infpections,  and  at 
each  time  to  pay  half  a  farthing,  the  one  to  be  paid  by  the 
buyer,  and  the  other  by  the  feller. 

10  E  Any 
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Any  pcrfon  who  cures  herrings  with  French  fait  from  St  Mar- 
tin:;, Olderdaine,  Borea,  Browart,  South  France,  the  Weft- 
Indies,  or  iflc  of  May,  to  forfeit  the  herrings. 
Fifh  taken  after  St  James's  clay,  and  Bartholomew-tide,  may 
be  falted  with  fine  fait,  boiled  with  fea-watcr,  according  to 
agreement  with  the  city  of  Cologn. 

There  fhall  not  be  fent  abroad  to  the  weftward,  or  France, 
Flanders,  and  Brabant,  any  herrings,  but  what  have  been 
taken  and  packed  after  Bartholomew-tide,  and  marked  with 
the  grand  Rouen  brand  :  nor  {hall  any  be  fent  to  Hamburgh, 
Bremen,  Cologn,  or  other  ports,  that  may  be  cured  withcoaife 
fait,  whether  they  be  wrack,  or  refufal  fifh,  on  penalty  of  fix 
guilders  each  barrel,  and  naval  correction. 
Herrings,  once  exported,  fhall  not  be  brought  back,  or  cured 
anew,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  fifh. 

A  v/arning  againft  the  not  handling,  forting,  faking,  and  lay- 
ing of  the  herrings  in  a  proper  manner  by  the  matters. 

The  lords  deputies  of  the  great  fifhery  of  Holland  and  Weft- 
Friezland,  with  the  utmoit  indignation  having  been  certainly 
informed,  that  fome  maftcrs,  neglecting  their  duty,  do  not 
manage,  fort,  fait,  or  lay  in  a  proper  manner   the  herrings, 
notwithftanding  the  good  orders  given  by  the  general  placart, 
respecting  the  catching,  faking,  and  management  of  the  her- 
rings, renewed  by  their  high-mightineflbs  the  lords  ftates  of 
Holland  and  Weft-Friezland,  dated  the  10th  of  May,  1651, 
and  amplified  the  30th  of  May,    1656,   efpecially  enjoined  in 
the  1 2th,   13th,   14th,  and  15th  articles,  and  of  which,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  41ft  article  of  the  faid  ordinance,  an  exemplar 
is  annually  given  to  the  matters,   and  folemnly  fworn  to,   as 
a  further  warning  to  prevent  all  abufes  and  neglects,  decreed 
by  the  aforefaid  lords  deputies,   by  virtue  and  authority  of 
the  faid  placart ;   from  whence  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that 
the  now  already  much  leffened  foreign  fale  of  the  Dutch  her- 
rings, and  the  good  repute  thereof,  will  entirely  ceafe,  and, 
on  the  contrary,    become  in  difefteem,    to   the   great  detri- 
ment and  prejudice  of  the  trade,  and  confequently  to  the  ruin 
of   the   great  Herring  fifhery  ;    being  fo  apparent  a  lofs  to 
the  trade  and  welfare  of   the  country,    and  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  in  cafe  it  is  not  fpeedily  and  rigoroufly  examined  in- 
to.— The  lords  deputies  aforefaid,  by  the  advice  and  confent 
of  the  committee,  confifting  of  owners  of  fhips,  merchants, 
and  herring-traders,    for  the  prevention  of  thofe  enormous 
abufes  and  neglect  of  duty,  and  for  the  confervation  and  re- 
ftoration  of  the  great  herring- fifhery,   have  thought  proper  to 
defire  and  ordain,  and  do  hereby  defire   and  ordain,  by  way 
of  renovation    and    amplification    of   the    before-mentioned 
good  orders,  That  the  herring-mailers  fhall  not  mix  different 
ibrts  together  or  fort  them  ;  as,  firft  fort  (which  is  full,  mid- 
dle, and  fmall)  by  firft,  fecond  ditto  by  fecond,  third  fort  by 
third  ;    and  on  occafion  of  an  extraordinary  great  capture, 
the  time  not  permitting  to  fort  them  properly,  the  mafters, 
at  their  coming  on  fhore,  fhall  be  obliged  to  report  them  as 
unforted  herrings  to  his  owners  :  that,  farther,  the  herrings 
fhall  be  properly  falted,  and  the  large  barrel  herrings  be  faked 
in  no  lefs  a  proportion  than  four  barrels  of  fait  to  every  laft 
(i.  e.   12  barrels)  the  fmalleft  fort  of  barrels  excepted;    the 
herrings  to  be  likewife  properly  gutted,   and  afterwards  laid 
clofe  croilvvays  in  the  barrel  ;   ordering  all  and  every  mafter 
to  conform  themfeives  to  this  rule,   under  pain  of  300  guil- 
ders, over  and  above  the  action,  in  cafe  of  perjury,  at  the 
charge  of  the  mafters  whofe  herrings  fhall  not  be  properly 
forted,    in  manner  as  beforementioned  ;    to   whom   likewiie 
no  further  grant  fhall  be  given  for  the  catching  of  herrings  : 
but,  with  relpect  to  the  herrings  not  being  laid  clofe  croff- 
ways  in  the  barrel,   a  penalty  fhall  be  levied  of  fix  guilders 
per  barrel  ;   the  aforefaid  penalties  to  be  in  conformity  to  the 
40th  article  of  the  placart  before-mentioned  ;    one  third  to 
the  informer  or  informers,  whether  they  be  failors  or  other 
perfons  ;  one  third  for  the  officer  who  makes  the  challenge  ; 
and  the  laft  third  part  for  the  poor.     The  herrings  fo  impro- 
perly falted,  viz.  the  firft  fort  mixed  with  the  fecond  ;  item, 
the  fecond  fort  mixed  with  the  firft,  to  be  reckoned  unforted ; 
and  with  refpect  to  the  mixed  firft  and  fecond  fort,  to  be 
fold  with  the  third  fort  as  third  fort,  and  to  be  reckoned  and 
paid  in  that  manner  by  the  buyer,    likewife  at  the  charge  of 
the  mafter.     All    the    reft   of    the    before-mentioned    given 
orders,   and  thereunto  annexed  penalties,  remaining  in  their 
full  force  :  and,  to  the  end  that  no  one  fhould  be  able  to  pre- 
tend ignorance  thereof,  the  lords  deputies  aforefaid  order,  that 
thefe   fhall   be   publifhed   and   affixed   in   all    proper  places. 
Done  at  Delft,  the  23d  day  of  May,   1749.     By  order  of  the 
lords  deputies. 

M.  L.  Secretary. 

1749.  The  burgomafters  and  regents  of  the  city  of  Schie- 
dam give  their  confent  unto  A,  B,  C,  that  he  fhall  be  per- 
mitted to  go  with  his  herring-fhip  to  the  North  Sea,  there  to 
catch  herrings,  and  hath  folemnly  fworn  to  us  by  oath,  that 
he  is  properly  furnifhed,  according  to  the  fize  of  his  herring- 
fhip,  with  tackle,  fait,  barrels,  feamen,  and  all  other  ne- 
ceffaries  required  in  the  herring-trade :  likewife,  that  he  will 
not,  before  the  24th  of  June,  nor  after  the  31ft  of  Decem- 
ber next  coming,  calt  a  herring-net  in  the  fea,  to  catch  her-  J 


ring  ;  that  alfo  he  will  not  deliver  over  to  any  body,  whom- 
foever  it  might  be,  any  herrings  whilft  at  fea,  nor  fufrer  that 
they  be  given  over  out  of  his  fhip  by  any  0 
rectly  or  indirectly,  in  any  manner  whatfoever,  but  only  to 
thofe  fhips  from  Holland  and  Weft-Friezland,  who  produce  the 
proper  act  of  confent,  having  on  the  top  of  a  Herring-Buss, 
being  the  feal  of  the  great  fifhery  ftamped  thereon,  and 
figned  by  the  fecretary  of  that  city  from  whence  he  comes  : 
to  which  refpective  fhips  he  fhall  be  impowered  to  deliver 
over  his  caught  herring,  until  the  15th  of  July  1749  inclu- 
five,  and  no  longer  ;  that  he  fhall  notify  exactly  upon  the  lift 
of  the  marked  barrels,  in  what  night  or  nights  the  he 
thus  delivered  were  caught :  farther,  that  he  fhall  not  fill  up 
the  herring-barrels  more  than  once  with  preffed  herrings,  andij 
take  care,  that  as  little  of  the  bloody  pickle  thereof  fhall  be 
fpilt  as  poffible  :  and  further  alfo,  that  he  fhall  bring  in  all 
his  caught  herring  into  the  province  of  Holland  and  WeftJ 
Friezland  ;  and  likewife,  with  three  of  his  own  failors,  enter] 
within  three  days  at  fartheft  after  his  arrival,  the  faid  caught 
herrings  faithfully  ;  taking  alfo  all  poffible  care,  that  the 
herring  may  be  laid  even  in  their  lays,  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top ;  and  that  the  fame  be  not  caft  in  with  bafkets  or 
buckets  into  the  barrels,  mixed,  wrong  laid,  or  adulterated: 
that  he  fhall  not  fell,  change,  or  give  away,  by  manner  of 
gift,  any  fait,  pickle,  hoops,  hoop-wood,  rigging,  thrcadJ 
hook-lines,  or  any  other  fifhing-tackle.  Item,  he  fhall  not 
fell,  barter,  or  give  away  any  fort  of  merchandize,  under 
what  denomination  foever  might  be  in  Zealand,  Scotland,  or. 
any  other  land ;  taking  likewife  no  fort  of  goods  for  freight 
to  this  or  that  place,  or  fuller  the  fame  to  be  done  directly  on 
indirectly,  on  the  penalty  mentioned  in  the  warning,  and< 
to  regulate  himfelf  farther,  according  to  the  placarts  and  ordi- 
nances made  with  relation  to  the  herring  fifhery,  and  which,' 
for  that  intent,  are  given  with  him  ;  fo  truly  as  he  wifhes  GoA 
Almighty  may  help  him. 

The  feal  of  the  great  fifhery  is  hereon  ftamped,  and  figned  byi 
the  fecretary  of  the  city  the  xoth  day  of  June  1749. 

Acts  relating  to  fifh,  fifheries,  and  fifhing,  in  England,  from 
Edward  I.  to  the  year  1750. 

Statutes. 

13  Edw.  I.  cap.  47.  Salmon,  &c.  in  defence. 

31  Edw.  III.  ftat.  2.  cap.  it  Herrings  fold  at  fea. 

31  Edw.  III.  ftat.  2.  cap.  2.  Herrings,  Yarmouth,  &c. 

31  Edw.  III.  ftat.  2.  cap.  3.  Stockfifh  of  St  Botolph,  falmon| 

of  Berwick,  fifh  and  wines  of  Briftuit,  Sec. 

31  Edw.  III.    ftat.  3.    cap.  1.    Fifhery,  Blakeney,    and  thel 

coafts  of  Satterley,  Winton,  in  the  county  of 

31  Edw.  III.  ftat.  3.  cap.  2.  Fair  at  Blakeney,  lob,  ling,  codj 
orgies,  felling,  Sic.  their  nets,  &c.  Norfolk, 
35  Edw.  III.  about  buying  and  felling  herrings,  Yarmouth. 
4  Rich.  II.  Fifhmongers  trade  laid  open. 

6  Rich.  II.  cap.  10.  Fifh  and  victuals  to  be  fold  by  aliens,  i 
London,  enforced  by  Hen.  I.  cap.  17.     14  Hen.  IV.  cap. 
Query,  If  not  fince  repealed. 

7  Rich.  II.  cap.  11.    Fifhers,  vintners,  and  victuallers,  com-] 
ing  to  London,  to  be  in  the  rule  of  the  lord-mayor  and  al 
dermen  of  the  faid  city.     31  Edw.  III.  ftat.  1.  cap.  1.   (N.B.)I 
repeals  the  ftatutes  of  5  Rich.  If.  cap.  4.  and  6  Rich.  II.  cap, 
11  and  12.  touching  victuallers  in  London. 
31  Rich.  II.  cap.  19.  confirms  ftat.  13  Edw.  I.  cap.  47.  an 
appoints  confervators  of  it,  &c. 
17  Rich.  II.  cap.  9.  All  juftices  of  peace  to  be  confervators  0: 

13  Edw.  I.  cap.  47.   and   13  Rich.  II.    cap.  9.    who  are  fc 
appoint  fubconfervators  under  them,  &c. 
2  Hen.  IV.  cap.  15.    Penalty  on  fattening  trinck,  and  oth 
nets,   over  the  Thames,  or  other  rivers  ;    trinckers  may  ft 
lawfully. 

14  Hen.  IV.  cap.  4.  Penalty  on  difturbing  aliens  fendin 
their  fifh. 

22  Edw.  IV.  cap.  5.  Salmon-veflels,  falmon  packed,  gril 
packed,  herrings  packed,  fold  in  barrels,  &c.  eels  barrelled 
&c.  length,  &c.  of  barrelled  fifh,  thokes,  Sic.  tale-fifh,  the 
length,  Sic. 

1  j.  Hen.  VII.  cap.  23.  What  gaugers,  packers,  and  fearcher 
of  barrelled  falmon,  herrings,  eels,  Sic.  are  intitled  to,  witT 
penalty  on  their  offending,  &c. 

31  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  2.  §.2.  Penalty  on  fifhing  in  ponds,  &c 
againft  the  will  of  the  owners.  See  Eliz.  cap.  21.  2  and  3 
Edw.  VI.  cap.  6.  §.  3.  Penalty  on  admirals  taking  money, 
doles,  &c.  fifhermen  or  merchants,  for  licences  to  pais  tt 
voyages  for  fifh,  &c. 
5  Eliz.  cap.  17.  A  general  provifion  for  preferving  of  th< 
fpawn,  brood,  and  fry  of  fifh,  made  perpetual  by  Car.  II. 
cap.  4. 

5  Eliz.  cap.  5.    No  toll  for  fea-fifh,  except  on  Kingfton  upor 
Hull  ;  penalty  on  herring  or  fea-fifh,  and  not  well  falted  and 
packed,  and  cod,  and  ling,  to  be  imported  loofe,  and  notjj 
barrels. 

5  Eliz.  cap.  1.  Penalty  on  fifhing  in  ponds,  Sic.  againft 
owners  confent. 

39  Eliz.  cap.  10.  Exporting  of  herrings  bought  in  this  realm; 
cufioms  to  be  paid  by  aliens  for  felled  fifh  and  herrings;  penaltj 
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on  importing  or  faking  bad  fifh  or  herring!.  Sec  43  Eliz. 
cap.  9. 

1   fac.  I.  cap.  23.  §.  '$.  relates  to  the  taking  of  herring,  pil- 
and  oth<  1  fea  fifh  in  the  counties  ol  bomerfet,  Devon, 
and  Cornwall. 

1  fa  .  I.  cap.  11.  No  wears  along  the  fea-coaft,  and  penalty 
on  killing,  ccc.  of  the  brood,  &c.  of  fea-fifh,  atii/.c,  &c.  of 
ii  1  n<  ts. 

1  ;  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  §.  >/>.  relates  to  the  exportation  of 
bib  into  any  poi  t»  i  ranean. 

[3  and  14  Oar.  II.   cap.  28.     Penalty  on  fifhing  from  June  to 
iii  on  the  in  :!i  lea,  or  any  bay,  port,  &c.  of  Cornwall 
Of  I  >>  von,  with  any  drift,  Sic.   not  nearer  than  a  league  and  a 
half  to  th  fhore,  &c. 

is,  Car.  11.  cap.  7.  §.  tci,  17.  No  frefh  herring,  cod,  had- 
dock, cole-fif]  fifh,  from  the  North  Sea,  Iceland,  and 
Weftinarj  fifh  (hall  be  imported;  penalty,  (hip  and 
ii il\  j  faked  or  dried  cod,  colcfifh,  ling,  white  herrings,  bad- 

.   and  grill-fifh,   imported  in  foreign  built  fhips,  to  pay 
c  uftom. 

15  Car.  II.   cap.  iO.     How  white  or  red  herrings  of  Englifh 
catching  are  to  be  packed,  faked,  diieJ  5   bailiff's  of  Yarmouth, 
&c.  to  appoint  pack  1 
|8  Car.  II.   cap.  2.    No  ling,  herring,  &c.  to  be  imported  by 

riers.     22  and  2  5  Car.  II.   cap.  25. 
30  Car.  II.   cap.  9.  provifion  for  prelerving  the 

(pawn,  brood,  and  fry  of  hlh  in  the  river  Severn. 
32  Car.  II.  cap.  2.   §.  7.     Stockfifh  and  live  eels  may  be  im- 
ported. 

4  and  5  W.  and  M.  cap.  23.  relates  to  private  fifheries,  Sic. 
10  and  11  Will.  III.  cap.  24.  concerning  Billingfgate  market 
duties,  &c,  affiz  ■  of  lobfters  brought  00  (bore  and  fol  1  ;  no 
fifh,  except  ftock-filh  and  live  eels,  to  be  imported  or  fold  by 
foreigners;   importation  of  anchovies,  fturgeon,  botargo,  and 

.  alfo  excepted. 
10  Will.  III.   cap.  25.    relates  to  the  fifheries  of  Newfound- 
land, and  the  iflands  adjoinin   ,  with  the  regulations  thereof. 
4  Ann.  cap.  15.     Fifhcry  ol   the  river  Stower  in  Efi'ex  and 
Suffolk. 

4  and  5  Ann.  cap.  21.  Confervation,  &c.  of  the  fifh  «  of 
the  rivers,  creeks,  Sec.  in  the  counties  of  Southampton  and 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Wiltfhire  ;   feafons,  afli.'.e  of  nets,  be. 

1  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  no  herring,  cod,  pilchard,  falmon,  ling, 
frefh  or  faked,  dried  or  bloated,  nor  grill,  mackarel,  whit- 
ing, haddock,  fprat,  colc-fifh,  grill-fifh,  congor,  or  any  fort 
of  flat  fifh  or  frefh  fifh,  to  be  imported  or  fold  in  England, 
that  are  taken  by  any  foreigners,  or  of  ftrangers  bottoms,  ex- 
cept Proteftant  inhabitants ;  eels,  flockfiih,  anchovies,  ftur- 
geon,  botargo,  or  cavear,  excepted,  affizc,  of  drag-nets  ufed 
at  fea,  &c.  affize  of  turbot,  brill,  pearl,  codlin,  whiting,  bafs, 
mullet,  fole,  place,  dab,  and  flounders,  brought  to  (bore,  fold, 
or  exchanged  with  penalty  ;  loblters  and  turbots  may  b  im- 
ported by  foreigners  ;  afiize  of  falmon  brought  to  London, 
&GB.  e<c.  rivers  Dee,  Severn,  &C. 

2  Geo.  II.  cap.  iq.  concerning  the  Rochefter  fifhery. 

5  Geo.  II.  An  aft  for  encouraging  the  Greenland  fifh  ry. 

6  George  II.  An  act  for  the  further  encouragement  of  the 
whale  fifhery  carried  on  by  hismajefty's  Bntifh  fubje&s. 

o  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  confirming  the  1 1  r i t  claufe  1  Geo.  I.  cap. 
18.  about  importation  of  ftockfifh  by  I  ,  Britifh  fhips 

trading  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  loblters,  when  in  de- 
fence, on  the  coafr  of  Scotland,  &c. 

13  Geo.  I.  An  act  for  continuing  the  fevcral  laws  therein 
mentioned,  relating  to  the  premiums  upon  the  importation  of 
mafls,  yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  to 
Britifh-made  fail-cloth,  and  the  duties  payable  on  forci 
cloth,  to  the  Greenland  and  to  the  Whalc-fifhcry,  for  grant- 
urther  bounty  for  all  fhips  employed  in  the  whalc-fiihcry, 
during  the  prefent  war,  and  for  exempting  harpooners  employed 
in  the  Greenland  fifhery  trade  from  being  impreffed,  Sec. 
22  Geo.  11.  An  act  for  the  further  encouragement  and  en- 
largement of  the  \  ry,  and  for  continuing  fuch  laws 
as  are  therein  mentioned  rela  ing  thereto;  and  for  the  natu- 
ralization of  fuch  .  roteftants  as  (hall  fervc,  for  the  time 
therein  mentioned,  on  board  fuch  fnips  as  fhall  be  fitted  out 
for  the  faid  fifhery. 

Remarks. 

From  thefe  regulations  of  the  fifheries  in  Holland  and  France, 
we  may,  in  fome  meafure,  judge  of  their  importance  to  thole 
ftates.  The  fifheries  in  Holland  are  well  known  not  only  to 
have  been  the  firft  rile  of  that  republic,  but  the  grand  prop 
and  fupport  of  all  their  commerce  and  navigation.  This 
branch  of  trade  is  of  fuch  unfpeakable  concern  to  the  Dutch, 
that,  in  their  public  prayers,  it  is  appointed  to  be  mentioned, 
when  they  pray  to  the  Supreme  Being,  That  it  would 
please  him  to  blhss  the  government,  the  lords 
the  States,  and  also  their  great  and  small 
Fisheries. 

What  the  Dutch  call  the  Great  Fishery,  reflects  the 
whale-fifhing  at  Spitfbergen,  and  in  the  feas  of  Greenland; 
writh  the  catching  of  feals,  fin-fiih,  and  the  other  kinds, 
whereof  they  make  train-oi! ;  for  which  fifhery  they  generally 
employ  15c,  or  200  fail  of  fnips  every  year ;   which  being 


double  manned,  for  the  fervice  of  killing  the  whales,  as  well  a? 
failing  the  (hips,  do  not  employ,  one  year  with  another,    i 
than  10,000  teamen; 

This  was  apparent   in   the  years  1674.  and  1675,    when   they 
had  war  with  the  Englifh,   and  in  the  year  1695,   wh(  n  they 
declared  war  againft  France ;  on  both  which  occafi 
laid  afide  their  Greenland  trade,  that  they  might  take  up  the 
feamen  to  man  their  fleet  :   and,  by  this  advar  had 

10,000  men  at  hand,  and  were  enabled  to  fit  out  their  navy 
rather  fooner  than  their  neighbours. 

The  fmall  fifhery  refpecls  the  herring,  ling,  and  cod  ;  the 
firft  of  which  they  take  on  the  fhorcs  of  Shetland,  Scotland, 
and  England  ;  the  latter  in  the  North  Seas,  on  the  coafts  of 
Noiway  and  Jut! 
Holland,  fays  the  great  Dc  Witt,  grand  penfioner  of  Hol- 
land, is  very  well  lituated  to  procure  it's  food  out  of  the  fea, 
which  is  a  common  element  ;  it  lies  not  only  on  a  ft  rand 
rich  of  fifh,  n-.ii  tin-  Dagger-Sand,  where  haddock,  cod, 

and  ling  may  in  great  abundance  be  takui  and  cured  ;  but 
alfo  near  th  'ihery,  which  is  only  10  be  found  on 

the  COAST  of   G  UTAIM,    viz.    from    St  John's 

to  St  James's,  about  Shetland,  Pharil,  and  Boekncfs;  from 
S:  J  ink  b's  to  the  elevation  of  the  crofs  about  B  >ekelfton,  or 
Seveniot ;  from  the  elevation  ol  the  crofs  to  St  Katharine's, 
in  the  deep  wate.  !  of  Yarmouth.      And  this  her- 

ring-fifhing,  which  it  is  now  250  years  ago  fince  William 
ion,  of  Biervliet,  firft  learned  to  gill,  fait,  and  pack 

Lip  in  barrels,  together  with  the  cod-fifhery,  is  become 
fo  effectual  •'■  means  or"  fubfifting  for  thefe  lands,  and  efpe- 
cially  fince  fo  many  neighbouring  nations,  by  reajfon  of  their 
religion,   are  obliged,   upon  certain  days  and  weeks  of  the 

wholly  to  refrain  from  eatin.  ,\  ii  lli  ;  that  the  Hoi- 
landers  alone  do  fifh,  in  a  time  of  peace,  with  more  than 
1000  bufl'es,  from  24  to  30  lafts  burden  each,  and  with 
above  170  fmall n  iat  fifh  for  herrings  at  the  mouth 

of  the  Tcxcl ,   fo  that  thefe  1000  bufl'es  being  fct  to  fea  for 
:   they  make  three  voyages,   do  coft  above 
ten  millions  of  guilders,  accounting  only  the  bufs,  with 

■  kle,  at  4550  guilders,  and  the  fetting  forth  I 
5500  guilders,  there  remaining  nothing,  of  all  it's  victuals 
and  furniture  the  fecond  year,  but  the  bare  veffel,  and  that 
much  worn  and  tattered,  needing  great  reparation.  So 
that,  if  thefe  1000  bulles  do  take  yearly  40,000  lafts  of  hcr- 
them  at  \<zJ\  worth  2CO  guilders  per  laft, 
ould  yield  in  Holland  more  than  eight  millions  of 
guilders. 

And  feeing  that  of  late  men  have  begun  to  make  very  much 
ule  of  whale-oil  and  whale-fin?,  which  arc  taken  to  the 
northward,  not  far  from  us,  infomuch  that,  with  foutherly 
winds,  which  an  common  in  this  country,  we  can  fail  thither 
within  fix  or  eight  d  ly   ;  tii  :  trade  of  fifhii  t  may 

eafily  be  fixed  and  fettled  with  us  ;  for  t  1  fix  uicle  fifh:ries, 
and  fevcral  manufactures,  and,  confequently,  the  trade  and 
return  thereof  depending  on  navigation,  and  fhips  let  out 
to  height,  we  ought  duly  to  con!ider,  that  the  greateft  dif- 
ficulty for  fo  innumerable  a  people  to  fubfift  on  their  own 
product,  proves  the  moft  powerful  means  to  attract  all  fo- 
reign wares  into  Holland,  not  only  to  (lore  them  up  there, 
and  afterwards  to  carry  them  up  the  country  by  the  Maefe, 
Waal,  Yflel,  and  the  Rhine  (making  together  one  river) 
to  very  many  cities,  towns,  and  people,  lying  on  the  fides 
of  them  (the  moft  confiderable  in  the  world  for  confump- 
tion  of  merchandize)  but  alfo  to  confume  the  faid  imported 
goods,  or  to  have  them  manufactured  :  it  being  well  known, 
that  no  country  under  heaven,  of  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  has 
fo  many  people  and  artificers  as  we  have  ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  no  country  in  the  world  is  fo  wonderfully  divided 
with  rivers  and  canals,  whereby  merchandize  may  be  ear- 
up  and  down  with  fo  little  charge. 
Emanuel  Van  Meteren  fays,  That,  in  the  fpace  of  three 
days,  in  the  year  1601,  there  failed  out  of  Holland  to  the 
eaftward,  between  8  and  goo  fhips,  and  1500  Busses,  a 
herring  fifhing ;  which  is  eafy  to  believe,  if  we  may  credit 
what  the  Englifh  authors  mention,  viz.  Gerard  Malines, 
in  his  Lex  Mercatoria,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  which 
Lievm  Van  Aitzmar,  anno  1653,  Pa§-  ^3'  doth  in  fome 
meafure  confirm,  viz.  that  there  are  yearly  taken  and  fpent 
by  the  Hollanders  more, than  300,000  lafts  of  herrings,  and 
other  fait  fifh  :  and  that  the  whale-fifhing  to  the  northward 
takes  up  above  12,000  men,  which  fail  out  of  thefe  coun- 
tries :  for  fince  the  Greenland  company,  or  (to  exprefs  my- 
felf  better)  the  monopolizing  grant  thereof,  was  annulled, 
and  the  whale-fifhing  let  open  in  common,  that  fifhery  is 
increafed  from  one  to  ten  :  fo  that,  when  we  reckon  that 
all  thefe  fifhing  veffels  are  built  here  at  home,  and  the  ropes, 
fails,  nets,  and  cafks  made  here,  and  that  fait  is  furniihed 
from  hence,  we  may  eafily  imagine,  that  there  muft  be 
an  incredible  number  of  people  that  live  by  this  means, 
efpecially  when  we  and  all  thofe  people  muft  have  meat, 
drink,  cloaths,  and  houfing ;  and  that  the  fi(h,  when  caught, 
is  tranfported  by  the  Hollanders  in  their  veffels  through  the 
whole  world. 

And,  indeed,  if  that  be  true  which  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh 
(who  made  diligent  enquiry  thereinto  in  the  year  1618,    to 

'  inform 


t 
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1  inform  king  James  of  it)  afl^pjs,  that  the  Hollanders  fi filed 
«  on  the  coaft  of  Great-Britain  with  no  lefs  than  3000  {hips, 
«  and  50,000  men,  and  that  they  employed  and  fet  to  fea,  to 
«  tranfport  and  fell  the  fifh  fo  taken,  and  to  make  returns 
'  thereof,  9000  mips  more,  and  150,000  men  befides  :  and,  if 
'  we  hereunto  add  what  he  faith  further,  viz.  that  20  Busses 
«  do  maintain  8000  people,  and  that  the  Hollanders  had,  in 
'  all,  no  lefs  than  20,000  {hips  at  lea;   as  alfo  their jfifhing, 

*  navigation,  and 'traffic  by  fea,  with  it's  dependencies  fmce 
<  that  time  to  the  year  1667,   is  increafed  to  one  third  more  : 

*  I  fay,  if  that  be  fo,  we  may  then  eafily  conclude,  that  the 
■  fea  is  a  fpecial  means  of  Holland's  fubfiftence  ;  feeing  Hol- 
c  land,   by  this  means  alone,  yields,  by  it's  own  induftry, 

*  above  300,000  lafts  of  fait  fifh  :  fo  that,  if  we  add  to  this 
c  the  whale-fin  and  whale-oil,  and  our  Holland  manufacture, 

*  with  that  which  our  own  rivers  afford  us,  it  muft  be  con- 
«  feffed,  that  no  country  in  the  world  can  make  fo  many  fhips- 

*  laJing  of  merchandize  by  their  own  induftry  as  the  province 
'  of  Holland  alone.' 

Of  the  French  Fisheries. 

Nor  has  France  been  lefs  folicitous  in  cultivating  the  fifhing- 
trade,  than  all  other  branches  which  tend  to  increafe  their 
maritime  power.  When  the  French  king  was,  in  queen 
Anne's  wars,  moved  to  admit  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  fifhing- 
boats  into  Dieppe,  Dunkirk,  St  Vallery,  and  other  ports, 
with  their  herrings,  the  king  anlwered,  No  !  BY  no  means; 

IF  MY  PEOPLE  WILL  HAVE  HERRINGS,  WHY  DO  THEY 
NOT     CATCH     THEM,      AS     THE     ENGLISH     AND     DUTCH 

DO  ?  Upon  which,  the  merchants  of  thofe  parts  immediately 
fitted  out  veiTels,  and  took  herrings  fufficient  for  all  the 
country. 

From  this  time  the  French  have  taken  every  meafure  to  im- 
prove their  fifheries ;  in  which  capital  article  of  commerce, 
they  have  been  increafing  ever  fince  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  have  become  our  moft  dangerous  rivals  herein.  The 
French  have  a  confiderable  whale-fifhery,  and  the  French 
fifhermen  of  St  John  le  Luze,  Bayonne,  and  other  ports  in 
that  part  of  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  are  become  the  moft  expert 
harpooners  in  the  world,  without  excepting  the  Dutch  and 
the  Hamburghers. 

But  the  French  have  not  only  increafed  in  the  whale-fifhery, 
but,  which  is  of  far  more  confequence  to  Great-Britain,  they 
have  exceedingly  increafed  their  fifhery  to  Newfoundland,  as 
well  on  the  coaft  as  on  the  great  bank.  The  confequence  of 
this  increafe  of  their  fifhery  we  have,  to  our  forrow,  too  fen- 
fibly  felt  for  many  years.  Nor  do  they  fifh  only  on  the  great 
bank  of  Newfoundland  for  fuch  fifh  which  are  cured  without 
drying,  as  the  Dutch  do  in  their  white  herring  fifhery  in  the 
open  fea,  but  have  had  the  addrefs  to  obtain  that  the  ifland  of 
Cape  Breton  fhould  be  yielded  up  to  them,  to  fortify  and  do 
what  they  pleafe  with  ;  where  they  may,  and  doubtlefs  will, 
make  another  Dunkirk,  as  I  have  obferved  upon  another  oc- 
cafion,  and  where  they  may  carry  on  their  dry  fifhery,  as  well 
as  at  Placentia :  for  we  have,  for  fome  time,  had  daily  ac- 
counts that  they  are  fortifying  Cape  Breton  to  the  utmoft. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  the  world  is  well  amended  with  the  French 
fince  the  time  that  they  paid  a  tribute  for  the  liberty  of  curing 
and  drying  fifh  at  Newfoundland,  which  was  granted  them 
by  king  Charles  I.  in  the  10th  year  of  his  reign.  At  this 
time  the  French  do  not  only  pay  no  tribute,  but,  by  their 
neighbourhood  at  Cape  Breton,  will  oblige  us  to  keep  large 
garrifons  as  well  at  Nova  Scotia  as  Newfoundland,  if  we  will 
prevent  our  being  furprized  ;  where  at  Newfoundland  they 
have  the  liberty  of  the  fifhing-feafon  equally  with  us,  from 
Cape  Bonavifta  northward  to  the  northern  point  of  the  faid 
ifland,  &c.  by  which  fituation  they  are  alfo  become  our  rivals 
in  another  branch  of  our  fifhery  ;  that  of  falmon  ;  for,  at  the 
harbour  of  Bonavifta,  which  is  to  the  northward  of  the  Cape, 
and  therefore  within  their  limits,  is  an  extraordinary  good 
fifhery  of  falmon. 

Had  the  late  king  William  granted  the  Dutch  any  one  of  the 
jflands  of  the  Orkneys,  as  heretofore  intimated,  in  propriety  to 
fortify,  or  a  liberty  of  reforting  to,  or  erecting  drying-houfes 
neccifary  to  cure  red  herrings  in  any  fuch  iflands,  or  in  England 
or  Scotland,  it  would  have  been  remembered,  with  good  reafon, 
a  thoufand  and  a  thoufand  times  over.  But  the  French  have 
had  the  cunning  to  procure  for  their  fifhery  fuch  liberties  and 
privileges  as  can  fcarcely  be  confiftent  with  our  fafety  or  in- 
tereft  ;  and,  therefore,  the  world  may  be  left  to  judge  who  are 
our  greatest  and  most  dangerous  rivals  in  the  Fish- 
ery. They  are  now  become  fo  much  our  rivals  in  this  trade, 
and  are  increafed  to  fuch  a  prodigious  degree,  that  they  em- 
ploy yearly  above  500  fail  of  fhipping  from  St  Malo,  Gran- 
ville, Rochclle,  St  Martins,  Ifle  of  Rea,  Bayonne,  St  Jean  de 
Luze,  Sibour,  &c.  to  carry  on  their  fifheries  on  the  great  bank 
of  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  coaft  of  that  ifland  ;  that  is,  in 
their  wet  and  dry  fifh :  nor  do  they  now  only  fupply  themfelves 
with  the  fifh  they  formerly  had  from  us,  but  furnifh  many 
parts  of  Spain  and  Italy  therewith,  to  our  prodigious  lofs. 
They  have  the  propereft  fait  of  their  own,  which  renders  their 
voyages  much  fhorter  than  ours ;  for  we  have  been  obliged  to 
go  from  hence  to  Rochelle,  Olleron,  St  Martin,  &c.  to  fetch 
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that  commodity,  which  they  have  at  their  own 
thereby  we  have  moft  frequently  fpent  a  month  or  fix 
more  in  our  voyage  than  they  do. 

The  French  are  fo  fenfible  of  the  prodigious  advantage  of  this 
fifhery,  and  fo  very  intent  upon  purfuing  ir,  that,  from  their 
firft  attempts  to  make  themfelves  confiderable  at  fea,  they  hnve 
had  it  perpetually  in  view*— They  firft  obtained  leave  "to  fifh 
at  Newfoundland,  upon  paying  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  afterwards 
they  got  that  acknowlegement  relinquifhed  :  but,  at  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  they  went  far  greater  lengths  3  for  thereby  they 
procured  a  ceffion  to  be  made  to  them  of  Caoe  Bret,)].,  d 
maiden  fifhery,  that  had  fcarce  ever  been  touched  ;  whereai 
Newfoundland  was  greatly  exhaufted,  and  alfo  feveral  iflands 
in  the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence.  Not  content  with  that,  they 
further  obtained  a  liberty  of  curing  and  drying  their  fi{h,  fct- 
ting  up  ftages,  and  reforting  to  our  ifland  of  Newfound- 
land, during  all  the  time  that  it  is  of  any  ufe  to  refort  thither  • 
which  is  during  the  fifhing-feafon. 

They,  indeed,  delivered  up  to  us  the  poffeffion  of  Placentia 
and  fome  other  places  in  Newfoundland  ;  but  then  they  took 
care  to  have  a  much  better  place  for  their  fifhery  yielded  to 
them,  in  lieu  thereof;  with  this  extraordinary  favour  to  them 
more  than  to  us,  that  they  have  the  liberty  granted  them  to 
frequent  our  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  and  erect  ftages  &c. 
thereon,  for  curing  and  drying  their  fifh  ;  but  we  have  not 
the  privilege  allowed  us  of  doing  the  fame  on  any  of  their 
iflands,  or  on  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton,  while  they  have  ex- 
prefs  permiffion  granted  them  to  fortify  as  they  pleafe. 
Thus  the  French  are  become  our  rivals  in  the  Fishery  by 
our  own  confent;  which  is  the  more  wonderful,  in  that  it  is 
owing  to  this  fifhery,  that  they  dared  to  contend  for  the  ma- 
ftery  at  fea  with  the  maritime  ftrength  of  England  and  Hol- 
land united. 

'Tis  true,  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  are  moft  frequently  called 
the  maritime  powers;  but  we  think  it  a  jeft,  at  this  time  of 
day,  to  appropriate  the  name  of  maritime  powers  to  Great- 
Britain  and  Holland,  exclufive  of  France,  when  we  confider 
what  a  figure  that  nation  made  at  fea  before  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue  in  1692,  and  what  a  figure  they  are  able  to  make  at 
prefent  from  the  daily  increafe  of  their  marine,  fir.ee  the  late 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  See  the  article  France. 
The  hiftory  both  of  France  and  England  will  fhew  us,  that 
fince  the  former  procured  leave  to  fifh  at  Newfoundland 
and  their  fettlement  and  fifhery  at  Cape  Breton,  they  have 
grown  very  formidable  at  fea,  and  that  their  royal  navy- 
has  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  {hips  employed 
in  thefe  fifheries. — What  have  we  not  to  expect  then,  fince 
they  have  obtained  a  right  to  a  better  place  for  their  fifhery, 
in  the  opinion,  even  of  the  French  themfelves,  as  the  reader- 
will  foon  fee  by  the  inclofcd  letter,  written  by  a  minifter  of 
ftate  in  France,  to  the  duke  de  Gramond  at  Bayonne.  The 
occafion  of  it  was,  that  the  people  of  St  Jean  de  Luze  and 
Sibour,  (two  places  in  the  county  of  Sibour)  being  under  ap- 
prehensions that  their  fifhery  at  Newfoundland  was  to  be 
delivered  up  wholly  to  Great-Britain,  the  duke  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Paris  to  be  rightly  informed,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing anfwer. 

Copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Monf.  de  Pontchartrain,  to  Monf. 
the  duke  de  Gramond,  from  Fontainbleu,    19  September 

'  I  have  received,   Sir,  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honour  to 

*  write  me  the  third  of  this  month,  with  two  letters  that 
4  were  directed  to  you  by  the  inhabitants  of  St  Jean  de  Luze 
1  and  Sibour,  upon  the  fubject  of  their  fifhery  of  drv  fifh. 
'  From  the  account  I  have  given  the  king  of  their  demand, 
'  his  majefty  directed  me  to  write,  by  his  order,  to  Monf. 
c  the  duke  D'Aumont,  his  ambaflador  extraordinary  at  Lon- 
4  don,  to  afk  of  the  queen  of  Great-Britain  a  permiffion 
'  for  them  to  go  the  next  year  to  Placentia,  and  the  liberty 
1  to  continue  their  fifliing  in  all  the  ports   and   harbours 

'  upon  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  I  fhall  do  myfelf  the  j 
'  honour  to  acquaint  you  with  Monf.  the  duke  D'Aumont's  i 
'  anfwer. 

'  I  agree  with  you,  Sir,  that  the  country  of  La  Bour  will 
1  fuffermuch,  ftiould  they  be  deprived  of  their  liberty  of  car-     ] 
{  rying  on  their  fifhery  of  dry  fifti ;  and  you  will  be  perfuaded     i 

*  of  the  attention  1  have  to  procure  to  the  merchants  that 
i  drive  this  commerce,  the  means  to  continue  them  in  it,  when 

*  I  have  informed  you,  that  the  king  fent  from  Rochford,  in  \ 
'  the  month  of  May  laft,  one  frigate,  to  go  and  lay  the  firft 

'  foundation  of  an  eftablifhmcnt  in  the  ifland  of  Cape  Bre-    1 

'  ton,    where   fifh   is  Much  More  Abundant  than  at 

'  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  and  where  one  may  take  the 

'  fifh,  and  manage  the  drying  thereof  eafily.     This  frigate    '., 

1  arrived  June  26,  at  Placentia,  from  whence  fhe  was  to  con- 

'  tinue  her  courfe  for  Cape  Breton,    to   which   place   I 

*  have  caufed  to  be  tranfported  100  men,  to  becrin  the  fettlc- 
1  ment.   His  majefty  will  fend,  the  beginning  of  the  year,  three 

*  fhips,  to  tranfport  thither  the  garrifon  of  Placentia,  and  the 
'  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  put  the 
'  laft  hand   to   the  eftablifhmcnt  of   that  port.     The  mcr- 

*  chants  of  this  kingdom  may  then  fend  all  fuch  fhips  as  thev 

'  fhall 
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«  fhall  think  (it  to  order,  for  the  fifhing  of  dry  fifh,  and  for 
'  the  oils  that  are  made  from  the  fifh  on  the  laid  ifland.  This 
'  favour  ought  to  animate  the  merchants  that  drive  this  com- 

*  merce,  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour,  from  the  advantage  they 

*  will  draw  from  it.  This  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  do  in 
«  their  favour.-   I  defire  you  to  be  perfuaded  of  the  great  fin- 

'  cerity  wherewith  1  Have  the  honour  to  be .' 

From  this  letter  it  is  plain  the  French  never  intended  to  quit 
the  fifhery  of  dry  cod,  and  that  they  have,  from  this  period, 
very  much  rivalled  us  therein,  to  our  great  detriment,  and 
their  unfpeakable  emolument,  BY  THE  MEANS  OF  THEIR 
FAVOURITE     AND     VERY     IMPORTANT     SETTLEMENT     OF 

Gape-Breton. And   with   regard  to  their  herring- 

ftihery,  we  have  frequent  accounts  of  many  hundreds  of  their 
bufl'cs  being  upon  our  coafts  in  the  feafon;  which  may  one 
day  prove  highly  dangerous  to  this  kingdom  upon  other  oc- 
casions, as  well  as  injurious  to  our  own  fifheries  of  that 
kind. 

Remarks,  in  confequence  of  the  laft  war,  and  the  Defi- 
nitive Treaty  of  Peace,  1763. 


From   the  preceding  account  of  the  French  Fisheries 
at  Newfoundland,    and   the  adjacent  iflands  of  Cape- 
Breton,  it  appears,  that  the  French  have  reaped  very  great 
benefit     and     advantage     thereby     fince    the    Peace     of 
CHT,  and  more  efpecially   by  that  new  and  maiden 
Kishery,  which  they  have  fo  many  years  fuccefsfully  carried 
an,  by  means  of  Cape-Breton,  and   it's  Coasts,    and 
ilfo    all    their    Canadian    Dependencies    in    general  : 
uid   indeed   it  muit  be  confefled,  that  Cape-Breton  has, 
:ver  iince  the  French  fettled  and  fortified  it,  been  a  pungent 
:horn  in  the  fide  of  the  British  Colonies  in  this  part  of 
he  American  World;    but    by   the   laft  Definitive 
Pre  at  y,  this   fevere  thorn  is  plucked  out   and  eradicated, 
is  an  annoyance  to  thefe  kingdoms  ;  and  inftead  of  this  ifland 
md   it's  Louifbourg  fortifications   being  longer  a  terror  to 
jREat-Britain,  they  are  now  become  fo  to  France; 
nftcad  of  that  nation  being  able,  by  means  thereof,  to  awe 
nd   intimidate   our  adjacent  colonies;   the  laft  treaty  having 
nnexed  this   valuable  ifland   for  fituation   to  the  crown   of 
England,  it    is    now   become   our  fafeguard ;  we  can  fortify 
fAPE-BRETON    again,    and   render    it   an    impregnable 
Carrier  to  all  our  antient  northern  colonics;  an  effectual 
irote&ion   to  Canada,  and  all  it's  Dependencies,  and 
.1  all  our  other  new  Acquisitions  in  thefe  parts.     This 
/ill  prove  of  unfpeakable  benefit  and  advantage  to  this  king- 
om,   by   fo  curbing  and  retraining  the  power  and  conduct 
f  the  French  in  their  fifhery  here,  that  by  virtue  of  Cape- 
treton,  we  fhall  be  able  to  extirpate   them  from  the  iflands 
f  St  Peters  and  MlGUELON,   whenever  they  dare  violate 
le  ftipulations  of  the  treaty,  and  forever  after  hinder  them 
om  catching  a  fih  on  any  parts  contiguous  to  Newfound- 
md. — This  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  do,  by  virtue  of 
le  laft  peace ;  and  if   France  thinks   foon   to   quarrel   with 
Jreat-Britain  again,  thy  will  run  the  rifle  of  being  for  ever, 
erhaps,  deprived  of  the  fmalleft  fhare  in  the  Newfound- 
and   Fisheries.     'Phis   we   certainly  have   now   in  our 
ower  to  do;  and  this  we  have  reafon    to  hope  and  expect 
nil  for  fome  years   prevent  a  rupture  between  the  two  na- 
ons.      See    alio    Florida,     Bahama    Islands,     &c. 
Iexico. 

)f  the  principles  that  are  faid,  at  prefent,  to  prevail  at  the 
court  of  Spain  with  regard  to  Fisheries. 

fader  the  article  Biscay,  a  principality  in  Old  Spain,  I 
ave  fhewn,  by  a  fhort  quotation  from  the  fage  Spaniard 
Iztariz,  whofe  fyftem  in  regard  to  commerce  is  faid  to  be 
lopted  by  his  Catholic  majefty's  miniftry,  that  Spain  is 
jout  to  diminifh,  and  in  effect  abfolutely  obftruct  and  pro- 
ibit,  the  importation  of  Britifh-caught  fifh  into  their  domi- 
ions,  by  eftablifhing  fifheries  of  their  own. 
'his  author,  after  fhewing  the  advantages  which  the  Dutch, 
rench,  and  Fnglifh  have  reaped  from  their  fifheries,  takes 
:>  little  pains  to  animate  the  Spanifh  nation  fanguinely  to 
urfue  the  like  commerce  and  policy:  he  goes  fo  far  as  even 
1  affert,  that  the  Spaniards  have  a  right  to,  fifh  at  Newfound- 
nd  :  fo  that  we  are  likely  to  have  rival  upon  rival  in  this 
'anch. 

It  ought  to  be  a  principal  concern  of  the  government,  fays 
this  politic  Spaniard,  to  prevent  foreigners  from  enervating 
the  kingdom  fo  much  as  they  do,  by  the  importation  of 
fait  fifh,  and  the  great  confumption  it  meets  with  in  Spain, 
lat  of  bacalao  in  particular,  which  is  known  to  be  fo  con- 
fiderable  a  part  of  the  food  of  all  it's  provinces  in  general. 
In  order  to  calculate  the  confumption,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  in  the  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Caftille,  the  faft- 
days  amount  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  a  year,  and  that 
they  exceed  a  hundred  and  fixty  in  thofe  of  the  crown  of 
Arragon,  and  in  Navarre,  where  flefh  is  prohibited  on  Sa- 
turdays, which  is  not  the  cafe  in  Caftille.  The  computa- 
tion may  be  a  little  over  or  under,  on  account  of  fome  va- 
riation there  is  in  the  devotional  fafts.  But  if  we  rate  the 
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*  number  to  be  a  hundred  and  thirty  in  the  year,  one  kfng- 

*  dom   with  another,   throughout  Spain,    upon  a  mode-race 
'  fuppofition  that  every  family,  one  with  another,  fhall  ex- 

*  pend  four  ounces  of  bacalao  every  faft-day  (which  is  not 

*  an  ounce  to  one  perfon)  there  will  be  confumed,  in  a  rnil- 
'  lion  and  a  half  of  families,  fix  millions  of  ounces,  which 

*  amount  to   3750  quintals   per  day ;  and,  for  the  hundred 

*  and   thirty  faft-days  in   a  year,  487,500  quintals  ;  which, 
'  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars,  the  current  price,  a  little  more 

or  lefs,  when  foreigners  fell  it  to  us,  amount  to  2,437,500 
'  dollars.  And,  if  we  add  the  great  quantity  of  cured  fal- 
'  mon,  herrings,  pilchards,  and  other  fifh  from  abroad, 
'  which  is  alfo  expended  in  thefe  kingdoms,  one  may  reafon- 

ably  imagine,  that  the  money  they  annually  drain  from  us, 

*  by  this  article,  is  above  three  millions  of  dollars:  and  it  is 
'  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  our  unhappy  fituation. 

I  am  aware  there  is  no  final]  number  of  perfons  who,  for 

*  want  of  health,  are  difpenfed  with  eating  fifh  upon  days  of 

*  abftinence  ;  but  there  are  alfo  many  convents  of  men  and 
women,  fome  of  which  live  upon  fiih  every  day  in  the  year, 

'  others   the   greateft  part  of  it :  fo  that  what  thefe  focieties 
'  exceed  the  hundred  and  thirty  days  of  abftinence,  may  be 
4  a  ballance  for  fuch  as  eat  flefh  on  thofe  days. 
1  This  general  calculation  I  have  thought  proper  to  give,  in 

*  order  to  have  it  more  clearly  feen   how  much  of  our  fub- 

*  ftance  other  nations  drain  from  us  by  the  fale  of  cured  fifh; 
'  though  I  do  it  with  fome  reluctance,  becaufe  I  am  to  draw 

*  preciie  conclufions  from  principles  doubtful,  and  incapable 

*  of  being  afecrtained.  But  fhould  any  one  think  I  run  far 
'  wide  of  the  truth  in  my  eftimate,  either  exceeding  or  fall- 
1  ing  fhort  of  it,  every  one  will  be  at  liberty  to  correct  them, 
1  and  form  others  more  correct  from  better  information,  and 
'  clearer  notions  of  this  matter. 

*  I  am  alfo  very  fenfible,  that  bacalao  is  a  diet  of  great  relief 
1  to  thofe  parts,  where  frefh  fifh  is  fcarce  ;  but  we  fhould 
'  not,  on  that  account,  throw  off  all  thoughts  of  repairing 

*  the  great  injury  they  do  us,  by  the  fale  of  this  and  other 
'  fait  fifh,  and  neglect  to  avail  ourfclves  of  fuch  meafures  as 

*  prudence  fhall  dictate,  in  particular  the  advantages  which 

*  our  own  Seas  afford,  and   fome  other  prudent  confidera- 

*  tions  invite  us  to,  and  flatter  us  with  an  cafy  way  to  fup- 

*  ply  our  wants,  if  not  wholly,  at  leaft  in  a  great  meafurej 
'  iince  it  is  well  known  what  plenty  of  fifh  there  is  on  the 

*  coaft  of  Spain,  efpecially  that  of  Gallicia;  as  is  alfo  cer- 
1  tain,  that  on  the  coaft  of  the  Andalufia's  there  is  abun- 

*  dance  of  tunnies,  fturgeon,  lampreys,  cuttle-fifh,  chevins, 
'  and  fevcral  other  forts  of  wholefome  fifh,  fome  of  which 
4  faltcd,  and   others  dried,  are  kept   whole  years,  not  only 

*  for  a  fupply  to  thofe  provinces,  where  there  is  a  great  con- 

*  fumption,   but  alfo  to  furnifh  us   in  the  inland  parts;  and 

*  the  only  thing  we  want  is  to  encourage  a  fifhery,   both  on 

*  our  own  coalts  and  in  other  feas;  and  in  this  fort  of  com- 
c  merce  by  his  majefty's  fubjects,  I  fhall,  therefore,  proceed 
'  to  point  out  fuch  meafures  as  feem  to  me  moft  prudent, 

*  and  likely  to  take  effect. 

'  In  chapters  73  and  74,    I  recommend  the  (rationing  of 

*  guarda  cofta's,  and  fhew,  that,  among  other  great  advan- 

*  tages,  they  would  be  a  means  to  enlarge  our  fifheries  on 
'  the  coaft  of  Spain  and  elfewhere.  To  their  contents  I  refer 
'  for  what  concerns  the  encouragement  and  fecurity  of  thofe 
'  fifheries,  and  intend  only  to  add,  that  I  efteem  it  a  very 

*  prudent  ftcp  to  lay  as  heavy  duties,  as  treaties  of  peace  and 
4  commerce  fhall  allow,  upon  the  importation  of  bacalao, 

*  and  other  fait  fifh  into  Spain,  without  any  abatement   or 

*  indulgence  whatever,  not  excepting  the  voluntary  and  ac- 
'  cidental  allowances  which  of  late  years  have  been  made  to 
1  fifh,  and  fome  other  things   in  the  cuftomhoufes  of  Cata- 

*  Ionia,  on  their  importation,  befides  their  not  being  charged 

*  in  that  principality,  or  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  with  the 

*  duty  of  the  million,  which  moft  part  of  the  fait  fifh  pays 

*  in  the  ports  of  Caftille. 

*  It  will  alfo  be  proper  for  fait  fifh  to  pay  intire  the  duties 
of  the  alcavala  and  ciento's,  in  all  places  where  it  fhould  be 

*  fold,  or  the  fale  repeated,  guarding  it  with  neceffary  pre- 

*  cautions,  whether  the  towns  be  under  compofition  or  ad- 
'  miniftration.     This   is  to  be  underftqod  of  the  provinces 

*  where  thofe  duties  are  eftablifhed. 

*  In  chapter  23,  giving  examples  from  the  French,  I  fet  forth 
'  fome  of  the  immunities  which  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty, 
'  in  the  year  1713,  granted  to  bacalao,  and  oils  proceeding 

*  from  the  fifhery  of  his  fubjects;  and  alfo  obferve,  that  they 
'  were  allowed  to  export  ftores,  arms,  ammunition,  utenfils, 

*  and  provifions   for  the  fhips,  or  veffels,  intended  for  the 

*  faid  fifhery,  and  even  the  fait  that  fhould  be  wanted  to  cure 

*  the  fifh.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  in  feveral  articles  under 
'  tit.  15,  of  the  ordinance  of  1680,  in  refpect  to  the  fettling 

*  of  the  gabel,  or  revenue  of  fait  in  that  kingdom,  are  alfo 

*  found  many  indigencies,  and  other  encouragements  grant- 

*  ed  for  curing  of  bacalao,  falmon,  herrings,  pilchards,  and 

*  other  forts  of  fifh;  in  particular  the  abatement  of  the  price 
'  of  it,  and  aiib  the  rules  and  precautions  neceffary  to  prevent 
'  frauds,  fet  forth  at  large. 

'  The  24th  chapter  contains  a  prohibition  that  was  made  in 

«  France,  againft  the  importation  of  pilchards  from  foreign 
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1  countries,  in  order  to  favour  their  own  fifhery^  and  the  trade 

[  of  his  majefty's  fubjects  in  this  commodity. 

L   In  chapter  28,  where  I  produce  fome  examples  taken  from 

'  the  Engliftl,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  duty  upon  fait  ufed  in 

'  curing  white  herrings  was  taken  off  in  that  kingdom  in  the 

'  year  1722,  as  alfo  what  was  charged  upon  the  exportation 

4  of  the  fame  herrings. 

'  In  chapter  36,  which  treats  of  the  meafures  employed  by 

'  the  Dutch,  mention   is  alfo   made  of  fome  indigencies, 

*  and  other  encouragements,  in  favour  of  their  fifheries. 

*  Upon  the  foundation  of  thefe  examples,  taken  from  three 

*  nations  that  beft  underftand  commerce,  and  moft  profper 
'  in  it,  and  what  one's  own  reafon  fuggelts  as  proper  to  be 

*  done,  I  am  of  opinion  we  mould  give  leave  to  all  his  ma- 

*  jefty's  fubjects  that  go  to  the  fifhery  in  their  own  veffels, 
'  whether  on  the  coafts  of  Spain  or  in  the  Mediterranean, 

*  to  carry  out,  free  of  all  duty,  at  leaft  bifcuit,  all  forts  of 

*  pulie,  dried  or  green,  and  fait  fifh  caught  in  the  Spanifh 
'  fifherics,  and  even  a  certain  quantity  of  oil,  vinegar,  and 
'  brandy,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hands  and  days, 

*  a  few  over  and  under,  that  they  fhall  be  employed  in  the 
'  fifhery,  being  fully  convinced,  that  the  fubjects  of  other 
'  powers,  upon  no  pretence  whatever,  can  fairly  claim  an 
'  equal  privilege  in  this  cafe  with  his  majefty's  people. 
4  For  all  conventions,  or  treaties  of  commerce,  even  though 
'  they  fhould  be  ftriclly  obferved,  were  made  for  very  differ- 

*  ent  purpofes.     Nor  fhall  I  ftay  to  explain  this  matter,  as 

*  the  motives,  cafes,  and  other  circumftances  that  diftinguifh 
'  the  two  things,  are  invariable  and  manifeft.     But  it  is  fur- 

*  ther  obfervable,  that,  for  thefe  indigencies  to  the  fifhery, 
4  arid  his  majefty's  fubjects,  there  will  be  no  reafon  to  make 

*  an  allowance  to  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  both  on  ac- 
4  count  of  their  trifling  value,  and  becaufe  they  muft  expe- 

*  rience,  from  the  great  improvement  made  by  this  means 
4  in  the  fifhery,  and  trade  of  the  towns,  where  the  revenues 

*  are  farmed,  a  confiderable  increafe  of  them  other  ways,  as 

*  has  been  already  fhewn  in  the  cafe  of  manufactories.     And, 

*  to  take  away  from  the  farmers  all  pretence  for  it,  there 
4  fhould  be  an  exclufive  article  to  this  effect  in  their  contracts 

*  for  the  kingdoms  of  Murcia,  Granada,  Seville,  Gallicia, 

*  the  Afturias,  and  the  four  towns;  for,  in  the  other  pro- 

*  vinces   upon   the  coaft,  the  provincial  revenues  are  never 

*  farmed,  nor  the  cuftoms  any  where  elfe.' 

Thus  have  we  given  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  fifherics  to  Holland  and  France,  as  alfo  of 
the  meafures  that  are  likely  to  be  taken  in  Spain  in  relation 
to  the  fame  branch  of  commerce.  What  feems  to  confirm 
this  to  be  the  real  intention  of  the  court  of  Spain,  is  their 
apparent  endeavours  to  increafe  their  royal  navy,  by  enticing 
away  numbers  of  our  fhip-builders  for  that  purpofe:  and,  if 
they  are  determined  to  increafe  the  number  of  their  men  of 
war,  and  likewife  to  eftablifh  fifheries  in  order  effectually  to 
man  them,  is  it  not  time  that  we  fhould  he  upon  our  guard, 
as  well  with  refpect  to  Spain  as  France  ?  There  are,  it  feems, 
alfo  other  powers  that  are  attempting  fifheries,  and  aiming  at 
the  acquifition  of  fome  fhare  in  maritime  commerce. 
Thefe  are  facts,  not  groundlefs  conjectures.  In  regard  to 
the  pretended  claim  of  the  Spaniards  to  fifh  upon  our  coafts 
of  Newfoundland,  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  obferve,  that 
there  was  no  more  care  taken  of  that  fifhery  in  the  Utrecht 
treaty  than  before ;  for  they  went  fo  far,  that  they  fent  one 
Gillingham  at  this  time,  an  Irifli  papift,  to  our  court,  to 
get  the  liberty  of  fifhing  at  Newfoundland.  That  this  Gill- 
ingham was  far  from  being  fnubbed  by  the  then  miniftry, 
for  coming  about  fuch  an  impudent  bufinefs,  is  well  enough 
known.  Nay,  the  lord  Lexington,  who  had  not  refufed  the 
ambafly  to  Spain,  when  that  monarchy  and  the  Weft-Indies 
were  about  to  be  ravifhed  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and 
given  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  thought  this  Irifh  papift  was  fo 
welcome  to  the  miniftry,  that,  in  his  letter  to  the  lord  Dart- 
mouth, then  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  he  frequently 
excufes  himfclf  for  not  writing  upon  that  fubject,  becaufe 
they  had  full  accounts  of  the  matter  from  Gillingham.  Nay, 
the  queen's  plenipotentiaries,  the  earl  of  Straftbrd  and  Dr 
Robinfon  bifhop  of  Briftol,  went  fo  far,  as  to  fuffer  a  claufe 
to  be  inferted  at  the  end  of  the  15th  article  of  the  peace  with 
Spain  ;  whereby,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  fecret  committee, 
they  gave  a  pretence  to  the  Spaniards  to  claim  a  right  to  fifh 
at  Newfoundland,  contrary  to  the  7th  and  8th  articles 
of  the  treaty  made  with  that  crown  by  Sir  William  Godol- 
phin. 

The  board  of  trade,  being  confulted  upon  this  occafion,  made 
the  following  anfwer  to  the  lord  Dartmouth,  dated  Jan.  13, 
17 12-13; — '  We  have  confidered  the  extract  of  a  memorial 

*  from  the  marquis  de  Monteleone,  relating  to  a  claim  of 
'  the  inhabitants  of  Guipufcoa  to  fifh  on  the  coaft  of  New- 
'  foundland;   and  thereupon  take  leave  to  inform  your  lord- 

*  fliip,  that  we  have  difcourfed  with  fuch  perfons  as  are  able 
'  to  give  us  information  in  that  matter,  and  we  find  that  fome 
■  Spaniards  arc  come  hither  with  pafles  from  her  majefty, 
'  and  others  may  have  fifhed  there  privately,  but  never  any, 
4  that  we  can  learn,  did  do  it  as  of  right  belonging  to  them.' 
We  fee  by  this,  that,  even  before  the  conclufion  of  that  French 
peace,  the  queen's  pafles  had  been  given  to  the  Spaniards,  to 


take  the  benefit  of  the  moft  profitable  branch  of  the  Engljft 
commerce;  but  the  Spaniards  have  not  carried  their  point  in 
it;  and,  by  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  which  MrDoding- 
ton  made  in  December  17 13,  fome  of  the  ground  loft  10  them 
by  the  Utrecht  peace  was  recovered,  and  all  innc\ 
made  in  trade  were  to  be  abolifhed;  the  moft  fcandalous  of 
which  was  their  fifhing  at  Newfoundland. 
Thus  our  Dictionary  flood  in  the  edition  before  the  last 
War;  and  that  thefe  Pretensions  of  the  Spaniards, 
to  the  Right  of  a  Newfoundland  Fishery,  were  ma- 
nifeft by  their  Claim  to  it,  when  they  joined  France  in 
the  last  War,  as  we  foretold  throughout  our  Dictionary 
that  they  might  be  judged  to  do. 

But  this  Point  alfo  is  now  finally  fettled  between  Great- 
Britain  and  Spain,  by  the  XVIIIth  article  of  the  Defi- 
nitive Treaty  of  1763,  wherein  it  is  exprefsly  ftipu- 
lated,  '  His  Catholic  Majesty  defifts,  as  well  for  him- 
felf,  as  his  fucceflbrs,  from  all  Pretensions,  which  he  may 
have  formed  in  favour  of  the  Guipuscoans,  and  other 
his  Subjects,  to  the  Right  of  fishing  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Newfoundland/ 
The  policy  of  other  neighbouring  nations  who  have  long 
eftablifhed  fifheries,  and  others  who  are  daily  attempting  the 
fame,  at  the  expence  of  Great-Britain,  fhould  effectually 
roufe  and  alarm  us,  not  only  to  preferve  that  fhare  in  the 
fifheries  we  already  have,  but  to  excite  and  animate  us  tq 
make  the  utmoft  advancement  in  this  invaluable  branch  of 
traffic  that  we  are  capable  of>  more  efpecially  fo,  fince  we 
have  it  in  our  power,  by  a  natural  right,  to  fifh  upon  our 
own  coafts,  and  perhaps  have  an  equal  right  to  hinder  and 
prevent  all  other  nations  from  doing  fo. 
I  fhall  not  here,  however,  enter  into  the  fole  right  of  Great- 
Britain  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  Britifh  feas,  though  a  »reat 
fund  of  argument  might  be  urged  on  that  head.  What 
I  fhall  obferve  at  prefent  is,  thatj  although  it  may  not  be 
advifcable,  at  this  conjuncture,  to  attempt  to  put  an  abfolute 
flop  to  other  nations  from  fifhing  upon  our  own  coafts,  yet 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  indulgence  to  others  is  not  to 
prevent  ourfelves  from  making  the  beft  advantages  that  God 
and  nature  have  given  us,  by  ftoringour  coafts  with  fuch  lm- 
menfe  plenty  of  fifh  i 

Of  the  herring  and  herring-fifhery,  in  the  feas,  and  on  the 
coafts  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  month,  fignified  by  feveral  tokens 
in  the  air  and  in  the  water,  which  the  Shetlanders  fay  they 
know  it  by,  there  appears  coming  from  the  north  an  incredi- 
ble fhoal  of  this  fpecies  of  fifh,  which  is  fo  well  known 
throughout  the  world  as  to  need  no  defcription. 
From  whence  they  come,  and  where  they  may  be  faid  to 
breed  and  increafe,  we  know  little  of.  That  they  are  innu- 
merable in  quantity  is  matter  of  fact.  Nor  do  they,  as  we 
can  perceive,  return  from  whence  they  came,  to  breed  a  far- 
ther fupply  for  the  next  feafon;  on  the  contrary,  they  come 
from  home,  wherever  that  may  be,  big  with  young,  as  we 
may  fay,  fwelling  with  their  prolific  fpawn,  in  which  every 
fifh  may  be  faid  to  produce  10,000  others  :  and  this  fpawn 
they  caft  in  thefe  feas;  for  they  come  to  us  full,  and  are  fhot- 
ten  long  before  they  go  from  us. 

They  come  up,  as  it  may  be  faid,  on  the  breadth  of  the  fea; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  fhoal,  take  it  in  the  grofs,  is  probably 
greater  than  the  whole  land  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland. 
They  are  doubtlefs  greatly  ftraitened  when  they  come  fouth- 
ward,  by  being  obliged  to  pafs  between  the  fhores  of  Green- 
land and  the  North  Cape ;  which  to  fuch  immenfe  fwarms 
muft  be  called  a  ftrait,  though,  on  the  furface  of  the  globe, 
it  be  no  lefs  than  200  leagues  in  breadth. 
When  their  furprizing  body  meets  with  an  interruption  from 
the  fituation  of  the  illand  of  Great-Britain,  it  divides  them 
into  two  parts,  whether  equal,  or  how  near  fo,  is  not  to  be 
determined.  One  part  of  them  ftcer  fomething  weft  or 
fouth-weft,  and,  leaving  the  iflands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland 
to  the  left,  pafs  on  towards  Ireland.  There  meeting  a  fe- 
cond  interruption  from  the  fituation  of  that  ifland,  they  di- 
vide themfelves  again;  one  part,  keeping  to  the  coaft  of  Bri- 
tain, pafs  away  fouth  down  that  which  we  call  St  George's 
or  the  Irifh  channel  ;  and  fo,  coming  on  between  England 
and  Ireland,  they  enter  the  Severn  Sea,  where  they  meet 
with  their  fpecies  again.  The  other  part,  edging  off  for  want 
of  room  to  the  weft  and  fouth-weft  as  before,  go  along  the 
Hibernian  ocean,  and,  ftill  keeping  upon  the  coaft,  make 
about  to  the  fouth  fhorc  of  Ireland ;  and  then,  fleering  fouth- 
eaft,  meet  with  their  fpecies  again,  who  come  down  the  Irifh 
channel. 

The  other  part  of  the  firft  divifion  made  in  the  north,  part- 
ing a  little  to  the  eaft  and  fouth-eafl,  come  down  into  the 
German  ocean;  and,  keeping  ftill  clofe  to  the  coaft  of  Bri- 
tain, they  pafs  by  Shetland,  and  then  make  the  point  of 
Buchanefs  and  the  coaft  of  Aberdeen;  filling,  as  they  pafs, 
all  the  bays,  firths,  rivers,  and  creeks,  with  their  innumerable 
multitudes,  as  if  directed  by  Heaven  on  purpofe  to  prefent 
themfelves  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor,  and 
the  benefits  of  traffic.     Hence  they  come  away  fouth,  pafs 
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by  Dunbar,  and,  rounding  the  high  fhorcs  of  St  TobW  and 
of  Berwick,  are  den  again  oft"  of  Scarborough,  and  not  be- 
fore, and  not  in  bulk,  'till  they  come  to  Yarmouth  Road  ,  in 
England,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames;  from 
whence  pafling  the  Britifh  Channel,  they  are  feen  ho  more. 
We  come  next  to  i'peak  of  the  fifhing  for  them  by  the  feveral 
nations  in  Europe,  from  which  fo  great  a  profit  in  trade  is 
railed,  navigation  fo  much  improved,  feamen  llurfed  ahd 
bred  up,  and  lo  many  thoufands,  we  may  lay  millions,  per- 
haps, of  hands  employed  and  maintained  both  at  fca  and  on 
fhore. 

Before  the  late  eftablifhment  of  the  fociety  of  the  Free  Britifh 
Fifhery  the  Dutch  gave  them  the  full  falute,  who  were  ge- 
nerally ready  oft  Shetland  at  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fifh, 
with  above  1500  fail  of  bufTcs;  and  fpreadmg  their  nets  in 
the  lair  way,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  fifh,  they  are  not  long  a 
loading  all  their  veflels;  which,  when  done,  they  make  home 
to  cure,  repack,  and  prepare  them  for  the  markets,  which  is 
chiefly  at  Dantzick  and  the  call  country. 
Tlie  herrings,  not  miffing  the  comparative  few  of  their  fpecles 
which  are  there  taken,  make  on  their  way  for  the  fhores  of 
Scotland,  and  fpread  thcmfclvcs  upon  the  fands  and  fhoals, 
in  every  creek,  harbour,  or  bay,  offering  themfelves,  as  it 
were,  to  the  Scots  nets,  as  well  for  food  of  the  poor,  as  for 
the  commerce  of  the  merchants  there:  nor  did  the  Scots,  be- 
fore the  late  cftablifhcd  fifherics,  neglect  to  take  very  great 
quantities,  which  they  alfo  cured,  pickled  up,  and  lent  to 
the  fame  markets  as  the  Dutch;  and,  eonhdering  the  Dutch 
carry  all  their  fifh  home,  repack,  pickle,  and  relade  them 
on  other  mips,  the  Scots  are  frequently  at  the  market  before 
the  Dutch,  and  fell  for  as  good  a  price. 
After  the  Scots  on  the  north-fide  the  'fay  have  thus  fifhed, 
the  Dunbar  fifhing-boats  and  the  Fife-men  fall  in  among  the 
herrings;  and  they  likcwife  take  a  confulerable  quantity,  as 
well  tor  carrying  up  the  land  lor  the  ufe  of  the  country,  to 
Edinburgh,  and  other  populous  places,  as  for  curing  after  the 
Yarmouth  manner,  ami  making  what  we  call  red  herrings. 
From  hence  the  Ihoal  oi  fifh,  keeping  in  deeper  water,  are 
fcarce  iccn  any  more,  except,  as  obferved,  a  little  oft"  Scar- 
borough, 'till  they  come  to  Yarmouth  ;  where,  fprcading 
themfelves  upon  the  fands  in  queft  of  their  food,  they  are 
again  taken  in  prodigious  quantities  by  the  Fnglifh,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  French  ;  for  as  the  Yarmouth  and  LeoftofF 
men  take  and  cure  about  50,000  barrels  of  red  herrings  in  a 
year,  fo  they  confume  an  incredible  number  in  the  town  of" 
Yarmouth,  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  all  the  adjacent  towns 
ef  thofe  populous  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  as  well 
as  in  Eflex,  Cambridgefhire,  &c. 

While  they  are  fifhing  of  them  here,  other  branches  of  that 
Ihoal  pufh  themfelves  forward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
where  the  fifhing  fmacks  of  London,  Folkftone,  Dover,  Sand- 
wich, and  all  that  coaft,  take  alfo  innumerable  quantities 
for  London  markets,  and  for  all  the  populous  towns  on  the 
river  Thames,  and  near  the  fea-coaft  of  Kent  and  Sullcx. 
All  this  while  the  Dutch,  fitting  out  their  bufles  again,  lie  on 
the  baCk  of  Yarmouth-lands;  as  do  likcwife  the  French, 
Flemings,  Flufhingers,  Bremeners,  and  Hamburghers. 
Laftly,  they  come  into  the  narrow  feas,  wheic  the  French 
on  one  fide,  and  our  weft-country  fifhermen  on  the  other, 
meet  them  again ;  and  by  this  time  they  call  their  row,  and 
become  fhotten.  After  which  they  difappear  in  thefe  parts. 
On  the  fide  of  North  Britain  they  fare  no  better ;  the  merchants 
of  Glafgow;  Aire,  Dumfries,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Galloway, 
are  engaged  more  or  lefs  in  the  herring  fifheries;  and  the 
merchants  of  Londonderry,  Belfaft,  Carrickfergus,  Carling- 
ford,  and  on  to  Dublin,  meet  them  on  that  fide;  and,  be- 
ginning upon  them  at  the  Lewes  and  Weftern  Iflands,  give 
them  no  reft;  'till  having  run  the  gauntlot,  as  we  may  fay, 
through  the  Irifh  channel,  they  come  out  into  the  Severn  fea, 
where  again  they  are  attacked  by  the  Englifh  merchants  of 
Devonfhire,  from  Minehead  to  Barnftaple  and  Biddiford,  and 
ib  on  weftward  to  the  towns  on  the  north  fhore  of  Corn- 
wall, where  many  thoufands  of  tons  are  catched  and  cured 
for  trade,  and  many  fliips  loaded  oft*  with  them  for  Spain  and 
the  Mediterranean  (befides  an  incredible  number  confumed 
by  the  people  on  fhore)  the  merchants  of  Pembroke,  Swan- 
fea,  and  all  the  coaft  of  South  Wales,  from  Mil  ford-Haven 
to  the  mouth  of  Briftol-River,  above  King's-Road,  doing 
the  fame  :  after  which;  being  fhotten,  they  march  weftward 
into  deep  waters  to  their  own  fpecies,  and  are  feen  no  more. 
Thus  we  have  brought  this  fifli  round  the  ifland,  offering 
themfelves  indifferently  as  they  pafs  to  the  nets  of  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  ;  who  for  their  own  food,  and  for  fale 
to  other  countries  where  the  fhoal  docs  not  come,  take  an  in- 
expreihble  number.  Whither  they  go  afterwards  is  uncer- 
tain. As  to  the  fuggeftion,  that  the  quantity  is  by  this  time 
exhaufted,  the  contrary  is  fo  evident,  from  the  mighty  fhoals 
which  are  feen  in  the  Severn  feas,  and  on  the  weft  and  fouth 
coafts  of  England  and  Ireland,  at  their  parting,  that  it  rather 
feems  the  number  taken  bears  but  a  very  fmall  proportion  to 
the  whole  that  might  be. 

It  is  alfo  certain,  that  thefe  fhoals  of  herrings  are  purfued 
and  devoured  in  great  quai  tities,  by  the  more  ravenous  and 
Jarger  fifh,  fuch  as  the  porrus,  dog-fifh,  fin-fifh,  and  other 


the  divers  forts  of  fea-monftcrs,  with  which  thofe  norlhcrr* 
feas  abound. 

It  is  likewife  true,  that  the  herrings  are  found  again  upon  the 
fhores  of  North-America,  though  not  in  fuch  quantiti* ',  as 
here  ;  nor  are  they  feen  farther  fouth,  even  in  that  country, 
than  the  rivers  of  Carolina:  whether  thefe  may  be  part  of 
that  mighty  fhoal,  which,  at  their  firft  coming  by  the  coaft 
of  Greenland,  might,  inftead  of  coming  to  the  fouth-caft- 
ward  with  the  reft,  keep  to  the  coafts  of  America  on  the 
north-weft  fide ;  or  whether  thefe  may  be  the  remainder  of 
them  that  pafs  our  channels,  is  uncertain:  but  we  know, 
that  they  are  not  feen  in  quantities  in  any  of  the  fouthern 
kingdoms,  as  Spain,  Portugal,  or  the  fouth  parts  of  France, 
on  the  fide  of  the  ocean,  or  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  the 
coaft  of  Africa. 

As  this  article  of  Fisheries  is  pretty  much  fwelled  already, 
we  fhall  not  here  enter  into  a  very  minute  and  particular  con- 
fidcration  of  the  herring  fifhery,  as  it  is  at  prefent  eftablifhed  in 
this  kingdom,  by  a  fociety  of  the  Free  British  Fishery  ; 
becaufe,  to  do  juftice  to  a  fubjedt  of  that  high  concernment 
to  the  nation,  requires  a  diftinct  deliberation,  and  not  to  be 
flurred  over  in  a  general  and  fuperficial  manner.  Wherefore 
we  fhall  only  obferve,  at  prefent,  that  fincc  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  fo  eminently  ftored  the  coafts  of  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  this  valuable  fpecies  of  fifh  ;  and  fince  this 
branch  of  the  Britifh-fifhery  muft,  if  it  proves  fuccefsful,  be- 
come an  additional  permanent  nurfery  for  the  brood  of  expert 
feamen;  it  is  not  only  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
not  lo  defpife  that  wonderful  plenty  of  herrings  He  hath  af- 
forded us,  by  neglecting  to  extend  this  branch  of  trade  to  the 
utmoft,  but  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  country,  for  it's  na- 
tural fecurity;  for  that  depends  upon  royal  navies;  and  no 
nation  can  have  a  navy,  where  there  is  not  a  fund  of  bufinefs 
to  breed  and  employ  feamen,  without  any  expence  to  the 
public,  but  when  they  are  actually  employed  in  the  fcrvice 
of  the  public:  a  fleet  depends  upon  navigation,  navigation 
upon  trade,  and  trade  upon  Home  Manufactures  and 
Fisheries. 

Our  Fifheries,  of  all  others,  may  be  rendered  the  greateffc 
nurfery  for  feamen.  This  bufinefs  is  now  Curried  on,  more 
or  lefs,  in  every  part  upon  the  coafts  of  the  whele  ifland  of 
Great-Britain,  and  upon  the  coafts  of  all  the  iflands  that 
Belong  to  it.  Evety  man,  who  has  been  ..  few  years  in  the 
practice  of  going  to  fea  to  fifh,  makes  a  good  feaman  before 
the  maft,  and  moft  of  them  go  to  fea  when  a  good  voyage 
comes  in  their  way  ;  and,  when  it  is  over,  return  to  their 
fifhing  again,  until  the  like  opportunity  offers. 
Another  fifhery,  almoft  as  peculiar  to  Great-Britain  as  the 
herrings,  is  that  of  pilchards.  Thefe  are  a  fort  of  fifh  fome- 
thing  fmaller  than  a  herring,  and  which  cone  in  the  fame 
fcafon  ;  they  chiefly  fhew  themfelves  on  the  fhores  of  the 
two  weftern  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  are  rarely 
feen  any  where  elfe  in  the  world,  at  leaft  not  in  the  like 
quantities. 

'Tis  a  faying  of  the  Cornifh-men  with  regard  to  the  pilchard, 
that  'tis  the  leaft  fifh  in  fize,  moft  in  number,  and  greateft 
for  gain,  of  any  they  take  out  of  the  fea. 
The  mackarel  fifhing  comes  next.  Thefe  are  a  kind  of  fifh 
which  the  Englifh  are  extremely  fond  of;  the  Scots  fee  few 
of  them,  they  being  found  in  no  quantities  farther  north  than 
Yarmouth.  They  are  not  cured  or  exported  as  merchandize, 
except  a  few  by  the  Yarmouth  and  LeoftofF  merchants ;  but 
arc  generally  confumed  at  home,  efpecially  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  the  fea-ports  between  the  Thames  and  Yar- 
mouth eaft,  and  the  Land's-end  of  Cornwall  weft.  The 
Irifh  alfo  have  them  on  their  coafts  on  the  weft  of  Ireland, 
but  not  far  north. 

There  are  feveral  other  fmall  fifheries  on  the  fea-coafts  of 
Great-Britain,  which,  however  confiderable  in  themfelves, 
are  not  much  the  fubje£ts  of  merchandize,  and  yet  employ 
great  numbers  both  of  fhips  and  men. — As  the  oyfter  fifhing 
at  Colchefter,  Feverfham  *,  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  in  the 
fwales  of  the  Medway. 

*  From  Feverfham  the  Dutch  fometimes  load  100  fail  of  vef- 
fels,  or  large  hoys,  with  oyflers  in  a  year:  alfo  oyfters  are 
catched  in  very  great  quantities  near  Portfmouth,  and  in 
all  the  creeks  and  rivers  between  Southampton  and  Chi- 
chefter;  many  of  which  are  carried  about  by  fea  to  London 
and  to  Colchefter,  to  be  fed  in  the  pits  about  Wavenhoe, 
and  other  places. 

The  lobfter  fifhing :  thefe  are  taken  all  along  the  Britifh 
channel,  and  brought  to  London  for  fale ;  alfo  in  the  Frith 
of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Northumberland.  But 
of  late  the  Britifh  fifhermen  find  a  better  account  in  it, 
by  fifhing  for  them  on  the  coaft  of  Norway,  from  whence 
great  quantities  are  brought  to  London. 
It  is  to  be  obferved  in  general,  that  the  Britifh  fifhermen  have 
always  one  fifhing  or  other  in  feafon;  for,  as  one  fort  of  fifh 
goes  out  of  fea,  another  comes  in. 

Before  we  clofe  this  article  of  the  Britifh  Fifneries,  we  fhouul 
not  forget  to  mention  that  of  the  whale  fifhing,  or  Greenland 
trade;  a  trade,  though  now  little  regained  by  us,  yet  Great- 
Britain 
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Bntain  has  a  title  to  by  a  kind  of  inheritance,  the  Englifh 
being  the  firft  that  ever  made  the  bold  attempt  of  attacking 
that  terrible  creature,  and  failed  amongft  thofe  monftrous 
iflands  of  ice,  in  queft  of  new  difcoveries,  and  traverfed  the 
frozen  zone  to  the  latitude  of  76,  within  the  ardtick  circle, 
where  they  difcovered  Greenland,  as  we  call  it,  or  Spitfber- 
gen,  as  other  nations  term  it.  And  although  they  here 
found  the  land  not  capable  of  being  cultivated  or  inhabited, 
yet  they  found  the  feas  full  of  whales  ;  and,  finding  the 
catching  of  them  very  beneficial,  they  foon  became  dextrous 
harpooners.  P'rom  them  the  Hollanders,  Bremeners,  and 
Hamburghers,  learned  the  fame;  and  in  their  firft  enterprizes 
were  obliged  to  hire  Englishmen  for  harpooners  and  ftcerf- 
men,  as  we  are  now  (fo  unhappily  are  the  tables  turned)  to 
hire  Dutchmen  and  Germans,  if  we  go  about  the  fame  bufi- 
nefs. 

Having  thus  run  over,  with  what  brevity  we  could,  the  na- 
ture of  our  own  fifheries,  as  well  as  thofe  of  fome  of  the 
principal  trading  countries  of  Europe,  it  requires  no  argu- 
ment to  enforce  the  necefiity  of  exerting  ourfelves  conftantly 
in  this  eftimable  branch  of  traffic  ;  for,  if  other  nations 
fhall  enjoy  fo  certain  and  fo  important  a  nurfery  for  the  brood 
of  feamen,  and  we  fhould  wholly  neglect  the  fame,  it  does 
not  require  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  forefee,  who  muft  one  day 
obtain  the  fuperiority  in  maritime  power. 
Upon  this  point  then  feems  to  turn,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
very  being  and  falvation  of  this  kingdom,  with  relation  to  it's 
freedom  and  independency :  and  what  more  need  be  urged  to 
rouze  the  Britifh  nation  to  leave  nothing  undone,  which  ought 
to  be  otherwife,  for  the  advancement  of  our  fifheries  of  every 
kind  ? 

With  refpedt  to  thofe  which  are  upon  our  own  coaft  of  Great 
Bntain  and  Ireland,  as  likewife  on  thofe  in  our  American 
plantations,  no  nation  can  pretend  to  deprive  us  of  our  na- 
tural rights  of  fifhing  in  thefc  parts  :  and  if  we  fhall  think 
proper  to  indulge  other  ftates  with  the  like  privileges  of  fifh- 
ing upon  our  own  coafts,  and  reaping  unfpeakable  advantages 
thereby,  is  it  not  the  worft  of  policy,  is  it  not  fuperlative 
infatuation,  to  fuffer  other  rival  nations  to  grow  rich  and 
powerful  by  this  commerce  at  our  own  doors,  while  we 
fhamefully  neglect  it? 

However  advifeable,  we  fay,  it  may  be  to  tolerate  and  con- 
nive at  the  fifheries  of  foreigners  upon  our  coaft,  yet  this, 
which  is  only  a  matter  of  Favour  and  Indulgence, 
fhould  not  be  conftrued  as  a  Matter  of  Right;  for  it 
feems  fomething  unjuft  and  unreafonable,  that  the  fifh  of  our 
own  feas  fhould  be  caught  and  engroffed  by  Strangers, 
in  prejudice  of  our  natural  right,  fince  it  will  appear,  we 
apprehend,  that  his  majefty  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  not- 
withftanding  the  indulgence  granted  for  a  promifcuous  fifh- 
ing in  the  Britifh  feas,   has  a  right  to  reassume  his 

AUTHORITY,  AND  FERMIT  NONE  TO  "FISH  THEREIN, 
WITHOUT  HIS  SPECIAL  LICENCE,  AS  HATH  BEEN  HERE- 
TOFORE OBTAINED  FROM  HIS  PREDECESSORS,  FOR  MA- 
NY AGES  :  nor  can  it  be  efteemed  unreafonable,  if,  in  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  rifoht  in  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  an  ab- 
folute  interdidtion  fhould  be  made,  to  prevent  fuch  foreign- 
ers taking  the  bread  out  of  our  mouths,  unlefs  fuch  fo- 
reigners   merit    fuch    indulgence    by  their  conduct 

TOWARDS  THESE  KINGDOMS. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  whether  any  nation  would  grant 
us  the  like  privileges  that  we  do  to  others,  had  nature  given 
them  the  fame  advantages  which  we  have  in  this  refpedt. 
But  it  is  a  received  truth,  that  the  fovereignty  of  the  Britifh 
feas  is  the  moft  precious  jewel  of  the  Britifh  crown,  and, 
next  under  God,  the  principal  means  of  our  wealth,  and  our 
fecurity  as  a  free  people:  and  this  certainly  appertaineth  to 
the  kings  of  Great  Britain  by  immemorable  prefcription, 
continual  ufage  and  poffeffion,  the  acknowlegement  of  all 
our  neighbouring  ftates,  and  by  the  fenfe  of  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  kingdom:  and  this  right  hath  been  infifted  on 
many  hundred  years  by  the  kings  of  England. 
The  famous  Edgar,  with  a  navy  of  400  fail,  vindicated  his 
dominion  in  the  adjacent  feas.  Canutus  exacted  his  tribute, 
called  Danes  Geldt,  on  them.  Egbert,  Alfred,  and 
Ethelred,  were  acknowledged  fupreme  governors  of  the  ocean 
furrounding  the  Britifh  fhore.  In  the  year  1200,  king  John 
had  the  honour  of  the  flag  paid  him,  in  acknowlegement  of 
his  dominion,  ever  fince  continued  to  his  fucceflbrs,  in  the 
Britifh  feas,  and  all  the  Netherlands  craved  pro- 
tection AND  LIBERTY  TO  FISH  IN  THEM  OF  Ed- 
ward  I.  The  earl  of  Holland  petitioned  Edward  III;  as 
did  the  French  king,  Henry  VI,  for  the  like  purpofe:  and 
our  learned  Camden  affirms,  that,  in  his  time,  the  Hol- 
landers DURST  NOT  CAST  A  NET  ON  OUR  NORTHERN 
COAST,  'till  licence  was  firft  obtained  at  Scarborough  Caftle 
for  fo  doing.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  obtained  licence  of  queen 
Mary,  that  his  fubjects  might  fifh  on  the  north  coaft  of  Ire- 
larid  i  or  21  years;  and  it  appears,  by  the  records 

of  that  kingdom,  that  he  yearly  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
1000I.  fter'.ing.  This  right  was  iircnuoufly  infifted  on  in 
the  feventh  year  of  king  James  1.  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing proclamation. 
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A  proclamation  touching  fifh. 

James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Great-  . 
and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.   to  all  and  fn 
the  perfons  to  whom  it  doth  or  may  appertain, 
Although  we  do  fufficiently  know,  by  our  expei  / 
office  of  regal  dignity  (in  which,  by  the  favour  of  Almi 
God,  we  have  been  placed  and  exercifed  thefe  many  y< 
as  alfo  of  the  obfervations  we  have  made  of  other  Chi . 
princes  exemplary  actions,  how  far  the  abfolutenefs  of  fo- 
vereign  power  extendeth  itfelf;  and  that,  in  regard  th 
we  need  not  yield  account  thereof  to  any  perfon  under  God, 
for  any  action  of  ours,  which  is  lawfully  grounded  on  that 
juft  prerogative;  yet  fuch  hath  ever  been,  and  will  b  ',  out 
care  and  defire  to  give  fatisfaclion  to  our  neighbour  prince 
in  any  action   which   may  have  the  leaft  relation  to 
fubjedts  and  eftates,  as  we  have  thought  good  (by  w; 
friendly  premonition)  to  declare  unto  them,  and  to  whom- 
foever  it  may  appertain,  as  followeth: 
Whereas  we  have  been  contented,  fince  our  comino-  to  the 
crown,  to  tolerate  and   permit  an  indifferent  and  promif- 
cuous kind  of  fifhing  to  all  our  friends  whatfoever,  to  fifh 
within  our  ftreams,  and  upon  any  of  our  coafts  of  Great- 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  other  adjacent  iflands:   fo  far  forth  as 
the  permiflion  and  ufe  thereof  might  not  redound   to  the 
impeachment  of  prerogative  royal,  nor  to  the  hurt  and  da- 
mage of  our  loving  fubjedts,  whofe  prefervation  and  flourifh- 
ing  eftate  we  hold  ourfclf  principally  bound  to  advance 
before  all  worldly  refpecls :  fo  finding  that  our  continuance 
therein  hath  not  only  given  occafion  of  great  incroachments 
on  our  regalities,  or  rather  queftioning  our  right,  but  hath 
been  a  means  of  daily  wrongs  to  our  own  people  that  exer- 
cife  the  trade  of  fifhing:  as  (either  by  multitudesof  ftran- 
gers  that  do  pre-occupy  thefe  places,  or  by  the  injuries 
which  they  receive  moft  commonly  at  their  hands)  our  fub- 
jedts are  conftrained  to  abandon  their  fifhing,  or  at  leaft 
to  become  fo  difcouraged  in  the  fame,  as  they  hold  it  better 
for  them  to  betake  themfelves  to  fome  other  courfe  of  living, 
whereby  not  only  many  of  our  coaft-towns  are  much  de- 
cayed, but  the  number  of  mariners  daily  diminifhed,  which 
is  matter  of  great  confequence  to  our  eftate,  confidering 
how  much  the  ftrength  thereof  confifteth  in  the  power  of 
fhipping,  and  ufe  of  navigation.     We  have  thought  it  now 
both  juft  and  necefiary  (in  refpedt  that  we  are  now,  by 
God's  favour,  lineally  and  lawfully  poffeffed,  as  well  of  the 
iflands  of  Great-Britain  as  of  Ireland,  and  the  reft  of  the 
illes  adjacent)  to  bethink  ourfelves  of  good  lawful  means 
to  prevent  thofe  inconveniences,  and  many  others  depend- 
ing upon  the  fame. 

In  confideration  whereof,  as  we  are  defirous  that  the  world 
may  take  notice  that  we  have  no  intention  to  deny  our 
neighbours  and  allies  thofe  fruits  and  benefits  of  peace  and 
friendfhip,  which  may  be  juftly  expected  at  our  hands  in 
honour  or  reafon,  and  are  afforded  by  other  princes  mutually 
in  point  of  commerce  and  exchange  of  thofe  things  which 
may  not  prove  prejudicial  to  them  :  fo  becaufe  fome  fuch 
convenient  order  may  be  taken  in  this  matter,  as  may  fuf- 
ficiently provide  for  thefe  important  confiderations,  which 
do  depend  thereon,  we  have  refolved  firft  to  give  notice 
to  all  the  world,  that  our  exprefs  pleafure  is,  That  from 
the  beginning  of  Auguft  next  enfuing,  no  perfon,  of  what 
nation  or  quality  foever  (being  not  our  natural-born  fub- 
jedts)  be  permitted  to  fifh  on  any  of  our  coafts  and  feas  of 
Great-Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  reft  of  the  ifles  adjacent, 
where  moft  ufually  heretofore  any  fifhing  hath  been,  until 
they  have  orderly  demanded  and  obtained  licences  from  us, 
or  of  fuch  of  our  commiflioners  as  we  have  authorized  in 
that  behalf,  viz.  at  London,  for  our  realms  of  England 
and  Ireland;  and  at  Edinburgh  for  our  realm  of  Scotland; 
which  licences,  our  intention  is,  fhall  be  yearly  demanded 
for  fo  many  veflels  and  fhips,  and  the  tonnage  thereof,  as 
fhall  intend  to  fifh  for  that  whole  year,  or  any  part  thereof, 
upon  any  of  our  coafts  or  feas  thereof,  as  aforefaid,  upon 
pain  of  fuch  chaftifement  as  fhall  be  fit  to  be  inflicted  up- 
on fuch  wilful  offenders. 

Given  at  the  palace  of  Weftminfter,  the  6th  day  of  May, 
in  the  7th  year  of  our  reign  of  Great-Britain,  Anno  Do- 
mini i6og.' 
Notwithftanding  this  proclamation,  foreigners  ftill  incroached 
upon  our  coafts  and  feas;  and,  during  the  whole  reign  of 
king  James,  pretending,  becaufe  of  the  long  connivance 
of  himfelf  and  queen  Elizabeth,  that  they  had  a  right  of 
their  own,  by  immemorial  pofleifion,  which  fome  Dutch 
commiflaries  pleaded  (in  terminis)'  before  the  king  and  coun- 
cil; and  they  made  no  other  ufe  of  his  majefty's  indulgence 
than  to  tire  out  his  reign  with  evafive  anfwers;  and  all  that 
the  king  at  length  gained,  was  only  a  verbal  acknowlege- 
ment of  thofe  rights ;  which,  while  they  acknowledged,  they 
equally  evaded,  abufing  the  favour  of  the  king's  indulgence, 
whereby  he  permitted  his  allies  to  make  ufe  of  his  feas  and 
ports  according  to  treaties. 
He  gave  our  neighbours  leave  to  gather  wealth  and  ftrength 

on 
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on  our  coafts  ;  nay,  they  were  oner,  rfad  to  invite  our  mer- 
chants r<  lulence,  with  wh  kl  pi  ■■  y  defired  ;  they  like- 
wife,  at  one  time,  d  i  yen  the  fovereignty  of  their 
efl  H  |  they  fued  to  us  foj  Iicenc  :  to  tifh  on  our  coafts,  and 
obtained  it  un  !  I.  I,  win'  h  they  foon 
i  i  by  pen  iffion  and  connivance,  they 
hi'  ,  11  it  only  in  ! 
land  ..in!  it's  ifles,  as  well  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  and  by 
our  Hap!--  had  raifed  th<  ir  trade,  they  lb  i  their  (nip- 
pi I  power  l>y  f  a,   I                                   uteri t  to  be  kept 

win    i  evident  by  a  letter  of 

fecretary   Naunton's  to  the  lord   ambaHador  Carlton,   dated 
th    ixi\  of  January,  1618;  which  follows  : 
1  I  ijefty  to  fignlfy  to  the  ftate$ 

1  i  re,  that  albeit  their  earned  intreaty,  and 

'his  us  ( onfid  :ration  trouble  or   their 

*  church  and  (lace,  had  movi  i'y  to  conlent  to  de- 
'  l.i  hing  'till  the  time  craved  by  tile 
1  commiflioners ;  yet,  understanding  by  the  new  and  Frefh 
1  complaints  of  hi-.  fifhers  on  the  qoaft  of  S'cot- 
'   land,   that,   within  thefe  four  or  five  years  nail,   the  Low- 

*  Country  iiihers  have  taken  fo  great  advantage  of  his  ma- 
4  j  ,,,'  ,  1]  1  ition,  th  I  hey  have  grown  nearer  and  nearer 
4  el  li  majefty's  co  1  by  year,  than  they  did  in  pre- 
4  cedin  1  times,  and  oppi  of  his  fubjects,  of  intent 
'  to  continue  ;:>  ided  poll  (13  m,  and  driven  fome  of 
4  th  1  their  nets,  to  deter  others,  for 
«  fear  of                           ,  from  billing  near  them,  &c. 

«  iiis  majefty  1                      ar  t<>  tell  them,  that  he  is  well  per- 

*  fuaded  of  the  >  quity  of  the  ftutcs,  and  of  the  honourable  re- 
«  fpect  tbey  bear  unto  him,  and  his  fubjects  for  his  lake,   that 

*  they  will  never  allow  fuch  unjuft  and  intolerable  oppreflions: 

*  for  reftraint  when  of,  and  to  prevent  the  incor.\  eniencics 
4  which  nrtuft  enfue  upon  continuation  of  the  fame,  his  ma- 
4  jefiy  hath  by  me  delircd,   that  you  write  to  theii 

*  to  caul'e  proclamation  to  be  made,    prohibiting  any  of  their 

*  fubjects  to  liih  within    14  mil  s  af  his  maj<  ily's  co 

,  or  any  time  h  1   ..Iter,    'till  order  be  taken   by  com- 

*  mifiioncrs  to  be  authorised  on  both  fides,   for  a  final  fettling 

*  of  the  main  bufim 

*  Flis  majefty  hath  likewife  directed  me  to  command  you  from 

*  him,   to  make  the  like  declaration  and  inflances  to  the  ftates 

,   his  majefty  of  their  anlvver  witli  what 
'  convenient  fp  \  •' 

Thus  1  v  Naunton  to  the  atnbafiador:  what  effect 

iation  with  the  States  had,  appears,  by  a 
letter  of  bis  from  ue  of  the  Ota  of  February,   161 8, 

to  king  James  himfelf,  where,  among  other  paflagcs,  he 
hath   tl 

*  I  find  I        rife,   in  the  manner  of  proceeding,  that,  treating 

*  by  waj   01    prop   (ition,   nothing  can  be  eX|    etcd  but  their 

d  dilatory  and  evafive  anfwers ;   their  manner  being 

*  to  refer  inch  propofitions  from  the  States-General  to  the 

*  States  of  Holland.      The  States  of  Holla:1  .  ice  of  a 

*  certain  council  redding  at  Btelft,  which  th  \  call  the  council 

*  of  the  fiihery.     From    them    luch    an    anlvver  commonly 

*  comes  as  nun  b  '  from  luch  an  oracle.     'J 

*  therefore  (under  correction)  toeftect  your  majefty's  intent,  is 

*  to  begin  with  th  themfelves,  by  publifhing,  . 

4  the  time  of  their  going  out,  your  refolutlon,  at  what  di- 
4  fiance  you  will  permit  them  to  fiflj  ;  whereby  they  will  be 
4  forced  to  have  recourfe   to   their  council  or   fifherv,    that 

*  council  to  the  States  of  Holland,    and  thofe  of  Holland  to 

*  the  States-Genera!  :  who  then,  inftead  of  being  fought  unto, 

*  will,  for  contentment  of  their  fubjects,  leek  unto  your 
4   majefty.' 

During  the  whole  reign  of  king  James  I,  incroachments 
more  and  more  increafed,  and  the  Netherlands,  about  the 
I2th  year  o\  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I,  were  grown  to  fuch 
a  height  of  power  and  figure  at  fea,  that  they  had  the  confi- 
dence to  keep  ground  upon  our  feas,  and  to  project  an  office 
and  company  of  affurance  for  advancement  of  trade,  and  alfo 
to  prohibit  us  free  commerce  even  within  oar  own  feas,  and 
took  our  ill i ps  and  goods,  if  we  conformed  not  to  their  pla- 
carts,  in  all  which  our  fuft'erings  may  feem  to  be  forgot,  yet 
the  great  intereft  of  his  majefty's  honour,  and  the  welfare  of 
his  fubje&s,  occafioned  the  following  proclamation,  which 
was  backed  with  a  gallant  fleet,  to  refrefh  the  memories  of 
thofe  bold  incroachments  on  our  right.  - 

A  proclamation  by  king  Charles  I,    for  reftraint  of  fiftiing 
upon  his  feas  and  coafis  without  licence. 

*  Whereas  our  father  of  blefied  memory,  king  James,  did,  in 
c  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign  of  Great-Britain,  fet  forth  a 

*  proclamation  touching  fiftiing,  whereby,  for  the  many  im- 
'  portant  rcaiuns  therein  expreficd,  all  perfons,  of  what  na- 

*  tion  or  quality  foever  (being  not  his  natural-born  fubjedts) 

*  were  reftrained  from  fiihing  upon  any  of  the  coafts  and  feas 

*  of  Great-Britain,  Ireland,   and  the  reft  of  the  ifles  adja- 

*  cent,  where  moft  ufually  heretofore  fiihing  had  been,  un- 

*  til  they  had  orderly  demanded  and  obtained  licences  from 
'  our  faid  father,  or  his  commiflioners  in  that  behalf,  upon. 

*  pain  of  fuch  chaftifement  as  fiiould  be  fit  to  be  inflicted  upon 
Vol.  I. 
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'  fuch  wilful  offenders  :   fincc  which  time  albeit,  neither  our 
(aid  father  nor  ourfclf  have  made  any  Corrfi  cution 

'  ot  the  faid  proclamation,   but  have,  with   much  patience, 
expected  a  voluntary  conformity  of  oui   11  :ighb  >U1  ,  and  al- 
'  lies  to  fo  juft  and  reafonable  prohibitions  and  direct 
'   arc  contained  in  the  fame. 

«  And  now  finding  by  experience,  that  all  the  inconvcnicncies 
which  occahoncd  that  proclamation  arc  rather  increafed  than 
«  abated  :   we  being  very  fcnfible  of  the  premifles,   and  well 
knowing  how  far  we  are  obliged  in  honour  to  maintain  the 
'  rights  of  our  crown,    efpecially  of  fo  great  confequencc, 
^  have  thought  it  necelTary,   by  advice  of  our  privy-council, 
to  renew  the  aforefaid  reftraint  of  fiftiing  upon  our  aforefaid 
«  coafts  and  feas,  without  our  licence  firft  obtained  from  us  ; 
«  and  by  tnefe  prefents  do  make  public  declaration,   that  our 
rrfolution  is,  at  times  convenient,  to  keep  fuch  a  competent 
;  ftrength  of  ftlipping  upon  our  feas,  as  may  (by  God's  blef- 
fing)  be  fufficient  both  to  hinder  fuch  further  incroachments 
1   upon  our  regalities,    and   affift  and  protect  thofe  our  good 
'   Incnds  and  allies,  who  fhall  henceforth,   by  virtue  of  our  li- 
'  etnecs  (to  be  firft  obtained)  endeavour  to  take  the  benefit  of 
'   fishing  on  our  coafts  and  feas,   in  the  places  accuftomed. 
'   Given  at  our  palace  of  Weftminfter,   the  ioth  day  of  May, 
'  in  the  1 2th  year  of  our  reign  of  England,  Scotland,  France. 
'  and  Ireland.'  ' 

This  fecond  proclamation,  being  fet  forth  in  the  year  1636, 
ferved  to  fpeak  the  intent  of  thofe  naval  preparations  made 
in  the  year  preceding,  which  were  fo  numeious  and  w<  11- 
piovided,  that  our  Nctheiland  neighbours  were  apprchenfive 
ol  fome  great  defign  in  hand  for  the  intereft  of  England  ;  and 
e  let  to  know,  that  we  hold  it  as  a  principle  not  to  be  de- 
nied, that  the  king  of  Great-Britain  is  a  monarch  at  land  and 
.  to  the  full  extent  ol  b  dominions;  and  that  it  as  much 
concerneth  him  to  maintain  his  fovereignty  in  the  Britith  feas, 
:1S  in  "|v<  !  aufc,  without  that,  thefe  can- 

not be  kept  fafe,  nor  he  preferve  his  honour  and  due  refpeft 
with  other  nations  ;  but,  by  commanding  the  feas,  commands 
ti'  •  ri  tjp  et  of  his  ii'  ighbours. 

His  majefty's  intention  by  that  fleet  was  not  a  rupture  with 
any  prince  or  ftate,  nor  to  infringe  any  part  of  his  treaties, 
but  to  continue  and  maintain  peace,  well-confidcrina  that 
p.  ace  muft  be  maintained  by  the  arm  of  power ,  which  keeps 
down  war  by  maintaining  dominion.  And  his  majefty,  be- 
ing provoked,  found  it  neceflary,  even  for  his  own  defence 
and  fafety,  to  reaflume  and  keep  his  arttient  arid  undoubted 
its  in  the  dominion  of  the  Britifh  feas,  and  to  fuffer  no 
other  prince  or  ftatc  to  iricfoach  upon  him,  thereby  afiuming 

to  1 Ivi   ,  or  their  admirals,  any  fovereign  command. 

But  to  force  them  to  perform  due  homage  to  his  admirals  and 
fliips,  and  to  pay  them  acknowlegement  as  in  former  times 
they  did  ;  as  alio  to  fet  open  and  protect  the  free  trade  both 
for  his  fubjects  and  allies,  and  give  them  fuch  fafe  conduct  as 
they  might  rcalbnably  require  :  nor  would  he  fuffer  any  men 
of,  war  or  free-booters  to  take  prizes,  or  keep  guard,  to  offer 
any  violence,  or  give  any  interruption,  to  any  lawful  inter- 
courfe  upon  his  feas,  bung  refol'ved  to  do  juftice  both  to  his 
fubjects  and  friends  within  his  dominion  aforefaid.  True  it 
is,  that  the  indulgence  of  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James,  and 
kin.;  Charles  I,  to  their  neighbouring  nations,  efpecially  the 
Holland -ts,  by  giving  them  too  much  liberty,  did,  in  their 
times,  encourage  them  to  afl'ume  a  privilege  to  themfelves  ; 
and  what  at  the  firft  was  but  a  licence,  they  improved  into  a 
cuftom,  and  made  that  cuftom  an  authority  ;  infomuch  that 
fome  of  the  bufieft  of  them  openly  declared  againft  the  king's 
right  of  dominion  in  the  Britifti  feas. 

Remarks. 

What  is  here  fuggeftcd,  in  regard  to  the  fovereignty  of  our 
monarch  over  thofe  feas  which  belong,  by  nature,  to  the 
coafts  of  his  dominions,  is  not  with  the  leaft  intent  whatever 
to  create  any  jealoufies  or  heart-burnings  between  Great- 
Britain  and  our  natural  ally,  the  States-General  of  the  United 
Provinces  ;  it  being  the  reciprocal  interefts  of  both  thefe  ftates 
to  maintain  the  greateft  cordiality,  and  ftricteft  union  and 
friendfhip'with  each  other  :  and  this  our  intention,  we  humbly 
conceive,  is  fufficiently  evinced,  from  what  we  have  urged 
under  the  article  Britain  [Great7Britain?].  We  can- 
not, however,  but  hold  it  neceflary  to  alien:  our  natural 
rights,  that  our  belt  friends  may  be  fenfible  of  the  obligation 
they  lie  under  for  thofe  extraordinary  indulgences  which  they 
receive  from  us.  But  whether  it  may  be  confiftent  with  the 
interefts  of  this  kingdom  to  indulge  the  French  or  th» 
Dutch  to  fifh  on  our  British  or  Irish  coafts,  is  a  point 
that  may  merit  one  day  the  ferious  confideration  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

Of  the  Society  of  the  Free  British  Fishery. 

The  fubftance  of  the  act  of  parliament,  intitled,  An  act  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  British  White  Herring? 
Fishery,  made  in  the  year  1749. 

I.  From  the  paft  mifcarriages  that  have  attended  many  joint- 

ftock  exclufive  trading  companies,  the  parliament  have,  in 
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their  great  wifdom,  been  plcafed  to  impowcr  his  rnajcfty  to 
grant  letters  patent  to  an  incorporated  focicty,  under  the  name 
of  The  Free  British  Fishery,  who  are  not  veftcd  with 
an  exclufive  power  of  trade. 

2.  The  fociety  are  impowered  to  make  by-laws. 

They  are  to  direct  what  feals  or  marks  fhall  be  put  on  every 
barrel  of  fifh.  The  penalty  of  counterfeiting  fuch  feals  or 
marks  is  five  hundred  pounds  for  each  offence,  to  be  recovered 
in  any  of  his  majefty's  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  or  in 
the  court  of  feffion  in  Scotland  ;  the  one  moiety  to  be  paid  to 
the  faid  fociety,  and  the  other  to  fuch  as  mall  fue  for  the 
fame. 

3.  The  fociety  are  impowered  to  raife  a  capital  flock  of 
500,oool.  and  make  calls  for  payments  of  the  fubferiptions. 

4.  The  fociety  may  fell  the  fhares  of  thofe  who  refufe  to  pay, 
after  notice  of  call  given  in  the  Gazette. — Subfcriptions  to  be 
paid  into  the  bank  of  England. 

5.  3I.  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  fums  employed  in  the 
fifhery,  to  be  paid  to  the  fociety  for  14  years. 

6.  An  account  of  the  faid  fums  to  be  given  annually  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms. — 'The  account  to  be  attefted 
upon  oath. 

7.  ioo,cool.  to  be  employed  in  the  fifheries  within  18  months 
from  the  date  of  the  fubfeription. 

8.  The  accounts  to  be  laid  before  parliament. 

9.  All  lofies  to  be  made  good  by  the  fucceeding  years  gain, 
&c. 

10.  Sums  contracted  to  be  paid  in  6  months,  deemed  to  be 
employed  as  a  capital  ftock. 

11.  No  transfer  to  be  made  of  the  faid  capital  ftock  for 
5  years. 

12.  Executors  and  affignees  of  bankrupts,  Sec.  may  tranf- 
fer. 

13.  30  {hillings  per  ton  bounty  to  be  paid  out  of  the  cuftoms, 
for  decked  veflels,  built  for  the  fifheries,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  act. 

14.  Every  fuch  bufs  employed  in  the  white  herring  fifheries, 
that  fhall  be  intitled  to  the  bounty  of  30s.  per  ton,  fhall  be 
decked,  built  in  Great-Britain,  and  proceed  on  the  faid 
fifhery  from  fome  port  in  Great-Britain,  manned  and  na- 
vigated,   as   by  the   law    now   in  force   is  directed. See 

Navigation. — Before  fuch  bufs  proceed  on  her  voyage, 
and  is  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act,  fhe  fhall  be  vifited  by 
a  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  port,  who  fhall  take  an 
account  of  the  tonnage  by  admeafurement,   and  certify  the 
fame  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,   and  that  fhe  had 
fuch  a  quantity  of  fifhing-nets,  and  other  ftores  to  be  ufed  in 
the  faid  fifhery  as  hereafter  mentioned,    and  is  otherwife  a 
proper  veffel  for  the  faid  fifhery. — And,  upon  it's  appearing, 
by  the  oath  of  one  or  more  owner  or  owners,  or  agent,  by 
them  appointed,  or  of  a  proper  officer  of  the  fociety,   and  of 
the  mafter  of  fuch  veffel,  written  at  the  foot  of  the  faid  cer- 
tificate,   and  made   before   the   collector  and  comptroller  of 
fuch  port,  who  are  required  and  impowered  to  adminifter  the 
fame,  That  it  is  their  determined  refolution,  that  fuch  bufs 
fhall  proceed  refpectively,  fo  manned,  and  otherwife  furnifhed, 
either  to  Braffey's  found  in  Shetland,  and  be  at  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  faid  fifhery  there,  on  or  before  the  nth  day  of 
June,  and  fhall  not  fhoot  their  net  before  the  1 3th  day  of  the 
faid  month,  and  fhall  continue  following  and  fifhing  among 
the  fhoals  of  herrings,  as  they  move  fouthward,  to  the  ift  of 
October,  or  fhall  proceed  to  Campbeltown  in  Argylefhire, 
and  be  at  the  rendezvous  of  the  faid  fifheries,  on  or  before 
the  ift  day  of  December,   unlefs  they  fhall  have  fooner  com- 
pleated  their  loading  of  fifh ;  and  fhall  fifh  in  a  regular  man- 
ner with  other  veffels,  which  fhall  be  employed  in  the  faid 
fifhery  ;   and  fhall  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings. — And 
if,  after  fuch  certificate  had,  and  oath  made,  fuch  owner  or 
owners,  or  officer  of  the  faid  fociety,  and  mafter  of  fuch  bufs, 
do  alfo  become  bound,  with  two  fufficient  fureties,  unto  his 
majefty,  in  the  penalty  of  fuch  fum  as  fhall  be  equal  to  treble 
the  bounty,  on  the  tonnage  of  his  veflel,  for  the  faithful  deal- 
ing of  the  faid  mafter,  and  fhip's  company,  in  regard  to  the 
faid  veffel  and  voyage,   then  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller  of  fuch  port  to  grant,  to  the  mafter  and 
owners  of  fuch  bufs  or  veffel,  full  licence  to  proceed  on  fuch 
voyage  as  aforefaid. 

15.  And,  to  prevent  difputes  which  may  arife,  whether  a 
veffel  be  properly  qualified  for  the  herring  fifhery,  according 
to  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  intitled  to  a  certificate  from 
the  cuftom-houfe  officers  5  it  is  enacted,  That  every  fuch 
veffel  fhall  be  a  decked  veffel,  built  in  Great-Britain,  after 
the  commencement  of  this  act,  and  fhall  have  on  board  12 
Winchefter  bufhels  of  fait,  for  every  laft  of  fifh  which  fuch 
veffel  is  capable  of  holding,  which  fait  fhall  be  barrelled  up 
in  new  barrels,  and  as  many  more  new  barrels  as  fuch  bufs 
is  capable  of  carrying,  and  fhall  have  two  fleets  of  tanned 
nets,  proper  for  the  herring  fifhery. — That  every  fuch  bufs  or 
veffel,  of  the  burthen  of  70  tons,  and  defigned  for  this  fifhery, 
fhall,  on  proceeding  to  fea,  have  on  board  one  fleet  of  nets, 
each  30  yards  full  on  the  rope,  and  17  fathoms  deep,  and  fo 
in  proportion  for  any  veflels  of  a  greater  or  leffer  tonnage, 
and  be  provided  with  one  other  fleet  of  50  like  nets,  on  board 
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a  jaggcr  or  tender,  which  is  to  attend  the  faid  fifhery, 
on  ihore  in  a  proper  place,  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid  L  . 

16.  All  veffels  of  20  tons,  to  have  on  board,  at  the  rendezi 
vous,  not  lefs  than  6  men,  and  every  veffel  of  greater  burthen 
fhall,  over  and  above  the  6  men,  have  one  for  every  c  tens 
which  fhe  fhall  exceed  20  tons. 

17.  Officers  of  the  cuftoms  to  go  on  board  every  veffel  at 
her  return  to  Great-Britain,  to  view  her  condition  and  lad! 
ing  ;  who  is  to  certify  the  fame,  with  the  tonnage,  and  names 
of  the  mafter  and  perfons  on  board.— The  mailer  to  make 
oath,  that  his  veffel  was  at  one  of  the  places  before-mention- 
ed, at  the  time  appointed  by  this  act. — Certificates,  &c.  to 
be  tranfmitted  to  the  commiffioners  from  whence  the  veffel 
departed,  —  who  are  to  caufe  payment  to  be  made  to  the 
owners  thereof,  after  the  rate  of  30s.  per  ton,— which  boun- 
ty of  30  s.  per  ton  is  to  be  paid  yearly  for  14.  years. 

18.  This  act  not  to  exclude  any  of  his  majefty's  fubjecls 
from  carrying  on  the  white  herring  fifhery. 

19.  Perfons  fubferibing  io,cooI.  into  the  ftock  of  the  focie- 
ty, under  the  name  of  the  fifhing  chamber,  and  who  fhall 
carry  on  the  fifhery  on  their  own  account  of  profit  and  Iofi 
and  fhall  fend  their  accounts  of  monies  expended  in  ti 
fifhery,  attefted  by  three  of  the  committee,  znd  figr.ed  by  the 
accomptant  of  the  chamber,  to  the  fociety  of  Lonuon,;  &c. 
fhall  be  intitled  to  receive  3I.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

20.  Fifhing  chambers  not  to  have  any  profit,  &c.  from  the 
trade  of  the  fociety. 

21.  Receiver-general  to  pay  yearly  the  fum  of  3I.  per  cent. 
to  the  fociety  of  London,  who  are  to  pay  over  the  fame  to 
the  refpective  fifhing  chambers  intitled  thereto. 

Further  Remarks  upon  the  article  of  Fisheries. 

From  this  abftract  of  the  act  of  parliament  for  encouraging 
the  Britifh  fifhery,  it  appears,  that  this  affair  is  put  upon  a 
footing  the  moft  likely  to  prove  fuccefsful  to  the  fociety,  to 
the  refpective  chambers,  and  to  the  public. 
The  fociety  is  no  monopoly,  but  every  Briton  has  the  liberty 
of  carrying  on  this  fifhery,  and  is  intitled  to  the  fame  bounty 
and  encouragement  as  the  fociety  itfelf. 

The  beginnings  of  all  great  defigns  require  extraordinary 
helps  and  encouragements  from  the  public,  before  they  can  be 
effectually  fettled  and  eftablifhed  :  and  fo  apparently  bene- 
ficial to  the  kingdom,  and  to  thofe  concerned,  muft  this  treat 
undertaking  prove,  in  it's  confequences,  that  it  is  to  be  ar- 
dently defired  it  may  be  now  eftablifhed  upon  fuch  a  bafis 
as  to  be  even  impoflible  to  prove  abortive. 
When  the  Dutch  were  at  war  with  England,  and  they  wanted 
to  irnann  twenty  or  thirty  fail  of  men  of  war,  it  was  only 
having  recourfe  to  their  fifhery,  and,  in  a  few  days,  they  were 
in  a  condition  to  give  us  battle,  the  feamen  being  only  tranf- 
ferred  from  a  fmaller  to  a  larger  veffel  on  the  fame  element. 
What  may  we  not  expect  from  this  fcheme,  a  fcheme  fo  pru- 
dent in  appearance,  contrived  by  gentlemen  of  extraordinary 
fkill  and  difcernment,  as  well  as  of  diftinguifhed  probity  and 
honour,  and  is  carried  into  execution  by  fuch  ODulent  traders 
of  this  metropolis,  whofe  genius  for  commerce  is  univerfally 
allowed,  in  conjunction  with  other  perfonages  of  the  firft 
rank  and  fortune  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but,  while  we  have  been  raifino-  mo- 
ney to  carry  on  this  defign  vigoroufly  and  profperoufly*   the 
Dutch  have,  from  miftaking  their  own  intereft,   been  raifing 
large  fums  alfo  to  defeat  our  intentions,  and  to  hinder  us  from 
ever  putting  it  in  practice,    by  enabling  the  proprietors  in 
Holland  to  underfell  us  at  foreign  markets. — But,  fince  they 
find  we  are  determined  to  carry  it  on  in  fpite  of  all  oppo- 
fition,    they  are  damped  in  their   machinations,   and  ouo-ht 
rather  to  have  a  grateful  fenfe  of  our  fuffering  them  to  en- 
joy any  fhare  in  our  own  coaft-fifheries,  than  to  attempt  to 
exclude  us  from  thofe  benefits,  which  the  divine  providence 
hath  fo  liberally  beftowed  on  us.     Notwithftanding  the  ftart 
which  the  Dutch  have  had  of  us  in  this  commerce,  yet  the 
difadvantages  they  labour  under  are  many,  in  comparifon  to 
us,  who  are  by  nature  fituated  in  the  midft  of  one  continued 
berring-fhoal.     The  ifland  indented,   as  it  were,  with  bays 
and  harbours,  to  retire  to  in  boifterous  weather ;  the  fhore, 
whofe  inhabitants  are  ourfelves,  to  furnifh  us  daily  with  ne- 
ceffaries  :  the  contiguity  of  the  land  whereon  to  dry  our  fifh. 
and  whofe  fituation  enables  us,  with  due  induftry,  care,  and 
difpatch,  to  be  at  moft  foreign  markets,  before  the  Dutch 
can  have  repacked  their  herrings  in  Holland  :  and  if  we  are 
not,  I  am  perfuaded  that  it  muft  be  owing  to  fome  kind  of 
mifmanagement  or  other. 

Here  we  cannot  but  obferve,  how  favourable  nature  is  to  usj 
for,  as  the  wind  is  above  one  half  of  the  year  wcflerlv,  our 
head-lands  and  bays  are  good  roads  for  our  fhips  to  ride 
in,  we  being  on  the  weather,  and  the  French  and  Dutch  on 
the  lee-fhore  ;  befides,  our  fhores  are  bold,  our  coafls  hi<di 
and  eafily  difcovered,  and  our  anchor-hold  is  much  better,  be- 
ing for  the  moft  part  ftrong  clay,  hard  grave],  or  chalk, 
whilft  theirs  arc  only  hard  rocks,  mud  or  loofe  lands ;  and, 
when  the  eaft-wind  blows,  though  it  may  block  up  the 
Thames  fhipping,  yet  we  have  many  confiderable  ports  whom 
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that  favours  likcwifc  ;  fuch  as  Portfmouth,  PooJ,  Dartmouth, 
Plymouth,  13 1  idol,  Liverpool,  Whitehaven,  Dumfries,  Air, 
Glafgow,  Campbeltown,  and  Irwin,  befides  many  others  of 
lefs  note. 

What  a  prodigious  advantage  is  this  !  the  wind  through  the 
whole  year  fcarcc  ever  interrupts  us,  while  they  don't  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  it  above  one  half;  nor  are  our  harbours  ever 
frozen  or  choaked  up  with  fand  as  the  Dutch. 
We  ought  not  to  regard  Britain  as  an  ifland  only,  abounding 
with  the  neccifarics  and  conveniences  of  life,  but  as  a  trading 
ifland,  that  owes  all  it's  wealth  and  grandeur  to  an  extenfive 
commerce  ;  which,  if  we  ever  lofc,  muft  be  cither  through 
ignorance  or  indolence  ;  and,  the  day  we  lofe  it,  we  may  be- 
hold a  fuperior  fleet  riding  triumphant  in  our  channel,  me- 
nacing our  fhorcs  on  every  fide,  and  the  trembling  inhabi- 
tants, with  their  wives  and  children,  flying  to  the  inward  parts. 
— If  this  profpect  is  fo  terrible,  let  it  animate  us  with  refo- 
lution  to  prevent  effectually  fo  great  an  evil. 
In  many  branches  of  trade,  it  is  no  cafy  matter  to  diftinguifh 
the  nationally  profitable  from  the  difadvantagcous  ;  but  this 
of  the  fifhery  is  an  incxhauftiblc  mine,  a  mine,  which  every 
year  is  as  full,  if  not  fuller  of  treafure,  than  it  was  the  year 
preceding  :  gold  and  filvcr  mines  are  attended  with  a  far 
greater  expence,  and,  the  more  they  arc  wrought,  the  fooner 
they  are  cxhaufted  ;  but  this  fifhery  mine  of  gold  (for  fo  we 
may  jnftly  call  it)  is  liable  to  no  fuch  accidents  ;  it's  expences 
will  yearly  diminifh  after  it's  firffc  effectual  opening  and  work- 
ing, and  treafures  incrcafe. 

Other  commodities  people  may  difpenfe  with,  but  meat  they 
muft  have.  And  we  may  hope  to  fee  the  day,  that  the  Pa- 
pifts  of  Europe  will  become  greater  tributaries  to  us  for  our 
fifh,  than  to  the  church  of  Rome. 

Nor  will  it  feem  extraordinary,  if  we  confidcr  the  vaft  num- 
ber of  people  to  whom  it  gives  daily  bread  :  as  feamen,  fifher- 
men,  fhip  and  houfe-carpenters,  fmiths,  lawyers,  coopers, 
caulkers,  butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  carmen,  boatmen,  fail- 
makers,  net-makers  *,  block-makers,  trincl-makcrs,  rope- 
makers,  pump- makers,  compafs-makcrs,  balkct-makcrs, 
hook-makers,  packers,  dreflers,  forterB,  labourers,  tanners, 
and  fpinncrs  of  net-work  and  fails. — Several  of  which  trades 
are  effected  by  children,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  aged, 
as  well  as  by  thofe  who  have  hitherto  been  always  the  firft  in 
taking  up  arms  againft  our  lawful  fovcreign.  Nor,  as  an  in- 
genious gentleman  fays,  who  has  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  dealing  and  converting  with  them,  can  he  believe,  that 
the  Scots  heretofore  aflilting  in  all  rebellions  is  fo  much 
owing  to  inclination,  as  to  the  want  of  employment  and  igno- 
rance, in  not  knowing  the  laws,  language,  and  cuftoms  of 
England,  many  of  them  believing  that  their  ifland,  and  a 
part  of  the  main  land,  as  they  call  it,  oppofite  to  them,  is 
almoft  the  whole  world.  Wherefore,  if  trade  is  once  carried 
effectually  among  them,  it  is  reafonablc  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  more  ready  to  cards  that  which  would  give  them 
conftant  maintenance,  than  they  would  a  pretender  to  his 
majefty's  crown  and  kingdoms,  for  a  little  temporary  affift- 
ance.  They  are  not  a  people  at  all  averfe  to  arts  and  in- 
duftry, nor  do  they  want  undcrftanding  for  the  comprehend- 
ing of  any  fcience  ;  yet  it  may  be  faid  of  them  as  of  the  rich- 
eft  fields,  that,  if  they  are  well  cultivated,  they'll  produce 
the  fincft  crops  ;  but,  if  not,  the  worft  of  thirties  and  the 
moft  hurtful  thorns.  Commerce  is  the  fureft  way  to  civilize 
countries  ;  it  is  the  fovereign  parent  of  all  ufeful  arts. 

*  The  meafure  taken  by  the  incorporated  fociety,  as  well  as 
by  the  refpective  fifhing  chambers,  in  regard  to  the  employ- 
ments of  the  poor  in  the  making  of  their  nets,  will  not  only 
prove  the  means  of  taking  off"  a  great  burthen  of  expence 
from  numbers  of  parifhe.%  but  will  fupply  the  fifheries  with 
this  eflential  article,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  otherwife 
they  could  be. 

At  different  times,  'tis  true,  we  have  endeavoured  to  recover 
the  fifhery  ;  but,  whether  the  mifcarriage  has  been  owing  to 
any  wilful  or  inadvertent  neglect,  is  difficult  to  determine. 
King  Charles  the  Ift  began  it,  in  conjunction  with  a  com- 
pany of  merchants,  but  the  civil  war  occafioned  it's  being 
dropt.  King  Charles  the  lid  made  the  like  attempt ;  but, 
being  prefled  for  money,  withdrew  hisfhare;  at  which  the 
merchants  being  dilfatisfied,  'tis  no  wonder  they  did  the  fame. 
Whence  'tis  evident,  that  neither  want  of  fifh,  nor  markets 
to  vend  them  at,  was  the  caufe  of  laying  this  trade  afide,  but 
the  unhappy  fituation  of  public  affairs,  and  want  of  due  vi- 
gour and  refolution  to  combat  a  few  obftacles,  which  attend 
every  new  undertaking,  as  might  be  fhewn  in  numberlefs  im- 
portant inltances ;  and  yet  by  perfeverance,  and  wife  and 
fteady  meafures,  they  have  at  length  very  happily  fucceeded. 

*  About  ten  miles  below  Aftracan,  fays  that  ingenious  and 
4  public-fpirited  gentleman  Mr  Jonas  Hanway,  merchant,  in 

*  his  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Britifh  Trade  over  the  Caf- 
J  pian  Sea,  Sec.  f  lately  publifhed,  is  a  fmall  ifland,  called 
'  Bafmakoff,    remarkable   for   it's  large  ftorehoufes  of  fait, 

*  which  is  made  about  twelve  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  it, 

*  and,  being  brought  hither  in  boats,  is  conveyed  in  larcre  flat- 

t  Vol.  I,  pag.  124- 


'  bottomed  vcffels  up  the  Volga.     With  this  all  the  CoU 

'  is  fupplicd,  as  far  as  Mofcow  and  Twcrc.     They  dig  annu- 

'  ally  feveral  millions  of  poods,    the   cxclufive  propertj 

*  which  is  claimed  by  the  crown,  and  brings  in  a  confider- 
4  able  revenue*  ;  for  the  common  food  of  the  foldiery,  and 
1  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  is  bread  and  fait.     In  this  B 

'  alfo  are  large  Fisheries,  to  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
'  the  falt-works  is  of  great  advantage.     Thefe  extend  even 

■  to  the  fea,  reaching  fouth-eaftward  as  far  as  Ywcik,  and 

*  alfo  100  miles  above  Zaritzen.  From  thefe  fifheries  all 
'  the  country  is  fupplied  as  far  as  St  Peterfburg  :  the  vefiels 
1  are  loaded  with  fait  fifh,  and  fent  away  in  the  fpring  ;  but, 

*  as  frefh  fifh  keeps  good  fo  long  as  it  is  frozen,  the  winter  is 

*  no  fooner  let  in,   than  it  is  tranfported   by  land  as  far  as 

*  Mofcow  and  St  Peterfburg.     The  principal  forts  arc  ftur- 

*  geon,  ftarlct,  beluga  f.  and  aflbtra  %.' 

*  In  Aftracan  they  fell  the  fait  at  three  copecks  a  pood,  bat 
in  Ruilia  at  15  to  18,  viz.  about  a  farthing  a  pound.  The 
revenue  of  Altracan  is  reckoned  140  to  160,000  rubles,  or 
35,500k  of  which  the  greatelt  part  arifes  from  fait  and  filh. 

f   A  large  white  fifh. 
t  It  refcmblcs  llurgeon. 

But  what  induced  me  to  quote  this  learned  author  upon  the 
prefent  occafion,  is  what  follows  : 

'  The  firft  cftablifher,  adds  he,  of  thefe  fifheries,  was  To- 
1  kin    Demedoffa,    a    carrier,    who   fettled    there    about 

*  50  years  ago  ;    his   whole   fortune   then   confifted  in  two 

*  horfes,  but  through  his  induftry  and  abilities  he  became  the 

*  greateft  merchant  in  that  country.  The  crown,  which 
1  before  his  time  was  a  ftranger  'to  thefe  advantages,  has,  of 
'  late  years,  befides  the  fait,  engroflcd  fome  of  the  fifheries 
'  alio.' 

What  I  would  infer  from  hence  is,  that  if  a  private  perfon, 
a  carrier  too,  with  no  larger  a  fortune  than  two  horfes,  fhould, 
by  his  induftry  and  abilities,  become  the  great  inftrument  of 
cltablifhing  fo  confiderable  a  fifhery  at  Altracan  ;  what  may 
we  not  expect,  in  regard  to  the  prefent  fifhery,  from  the 
wifdom  of  a  parliament  of  Great-Britain,  and'  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  people  to  contribute  cvciy  thing  to  it's 
fuccefs  ! 

And  whereas  the  encouraging  of  the  confumption  of  fifh 
in  Great-Britain,  as  an  ingenious  gentleman  has  obferved, 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  undertakers  of  this  trade, 
and  to  the  nation  in  general  ;  therefore,  if  the  commiflioncrs 
for  granting  of  wine  and  ale  licences  were  to  be  impowcrcd 
to  grant,  to  every  perfon  that  comes  for  fuch  licence,  the  faid 
licence  for  5  s.  lefs,  upon  condition  that  they  take  one  bar- 
rel of  the  company's  herrings  ;  if  two  barrels,  7s.  6d.  and, 
if  three,  at  10s.  lefs,  upon  condition  the  faid  pcrfons  make 
oath,  that  the  laid  herrings  are  for  their  ufe  only  :  in  which 
cafe  it  will  be  requifitc  for  thofe  who  grant  the  faid  licences, 
to  take  each  pcrfon's  name,  with  a  direction,  naming,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  number  of  barrels,  and  tranfmitting  them  to 
the  proper  office  in  London  ;  each  deficiency  in  the  faid 
licences  fhall  be  made  good  by  the  company. 
Was  this  the  cafe,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  every 
tavern  and  alehoufe-keeper,  as  well  as  their  cuftomers,  are 
fenfible,  that  a  herring  is  fo  rclifhing  to  the  palate,  that  it 
would  not  only  be  very  wholefome,  but  often  occafion  the 
felling  of  more  liquor  ;  by  which  fuch  publicans  will  enlarge 
their  gains,  and  thereby  incrcafe  the  revenue. 
And,  to  the  end  that  an  undertaking  of  fuch  important  con- 
cernment to  the  nation  fhould  not  mifcarry,  we  do  not  fee 
the  unreafonablcnefs,  if  every  perfon  who  rents  a  houfe  of 

■  —  per  annum,  fhould  be  obliged,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, to  take  one  barrel  of  Britifh  herrings,  at  leaft,  every 
year,  for  their  family  confumption  ;  and  thofe  who  inhabited 
houfes  that  were  higher  rented,  to  be  obliged  to  take  two 
barrels,  ccc. 

c  Without  primary  encouragements,  fays  a  very  judicious 
'  writer  in  the  year  1680,   who  intitled  his  work  Britan- 

*  nia   Langueks,   &c.    and    fuperintendance    of  the    go- 

*  vernment,  it  will  be  hard  to  nourifh  up  any  new  branch  of 

*  trade,  &c. — Amongft  the  exportations,   the  fifhing  trade 

*  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  fince,  according  to  modern  cal- 

*  culations  *,  the  mere  fifhing  trade  for  Herring  and  Cod 

*  on  the  Coast  of.  England  and  Scotland,  employs 
c  above  8000  Dutch  fhips  or  veffels,    200,000  of  their 

*  feamen  and  fifhers ;  and  the  herrings  and  cod,  fold  by  the 

*  Dutch  in  foreign  countries,   do  bring  an  annual  profit  of 

*  about  5,000,000 1.  per  ann.  ftefling  to  that  nation  :  befides 

*  which,  'tis  accounted  that  there  are  at  leaft  25,000  people 

*  more  employed  and  maintained  at  home   about  this   par- 

*  ticular  navigation,  as  in  making  of  fifhing-nets,  and  the 
'  curing,   ordering,   and  preparing  of  the  fifh,  &c.    befides 

*  the  Iceland,  Newfoundland,    and   Greenland  fiihings,   of 

*  very  great  advantage.' 

*  See  Mr  Smith  of  Improvements,  &c.  pag.  268,  269,  270, 
who  computes  the  whole  profit  of  this  fifhery  to  be,  in  his 
time,  ten  millions  fterling  per  ann.  and  in  a  manner  all 
gained  by  other  nations. 
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Remarks  on  the  nature  of  herring,  ling,  and  cod  ;   with  an 
account  of  the  almoft  incredible  increafe  of  codfifh. 

The  herring  is  in  greater  repute  among  other  nations  than  in 
Britain  (chiefly  owing,  I  believe,  to  our  endeavouring  to  vend 
our  own  ill-cured  herring  among  ourfelves.)  It  is  generally 
from  10  to  12  inches  long,  the  fides  of  a  filver  colour,  the 
belly  fliarp,  like  a  wedge,  the  eyes  red,  the  tail  forked,  large 
fcales,  and  the  lower  jaw  longer  than  the  upper,  and  full  of 
teeth. 

It  dies  inftantly  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  from  whence, 
I  fuppjfe,  the  proverb  urofe,  As  dead  as  a  herring.  The  fifh, 
when  in  perfection,  is  very  delicious,  if  dreffed  when  taken, 
which  is  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  before  they  fpawn,  are 
eafily  digefted,  and  very  nourishing. 

They  come  yearly  in  vaft  fhoals,  as  it  were  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, from  the  north-weft ;  not  only  for  fuftenance,  but  to 
inrich  us  by  our  captures  for  others.  Their  voyage  is  per- 
formed with  great  exaiftnefs,  and  the  tract  known  by  the 
hovering  of  fea-fowl,  in  expectation  of  prey,  and  the  fmooth- 
ntls  of  the  water;  nor  do  they  ever  differ  above  10  or  12  days 
in  time,  and  that  is  always  owing  to  ftrong  fouth-eaft  winds. 
When  they  come  off  the  Lewis,  the  flioal  divides,  one  half 
going  to  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  ifles,  and  the  others  flay- 
ing among  the  weftern,  where  they  immediately  meet  with 
nourifhment  :  the  number  of  rivers  and  loughs  in  thofe  parts 
daily  carrying  from  the  land  an  infinite  variety  of  worms,  and 
other  infects,  on  which  they  feed  ;  and  to  this  immediate 
fuftenance  we  may  afcribe  the  caufe  of  their  being  always 
better  than  thofe  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
The  ling  is  longer  in  proportion  to  it's  thicknefs  than  a  cod, 
is  from  2  to  4  ~  feet  long,  covered  with  fmall  fcales,  of  an 
r.fh  and  grey  colour,  a  round  tail,  and  a  barb  on  the  lower 
jaw. 

It  is  a  delicious  fifh  when  frefh,  and,  when  rightly  dry-cured, 
is  tranfparent,  and  is  preferred  before  any  other  falt-fifh. 
They  are  to  be  had  all  the  year  among  the  weftern  and  nor- 
thern ifles,  and,  at  particular  times,  oft'Penzance  in  England. 
The  codfiih  is  from  2  to  3JL  feet  long  ;  thofe  fmaller  are  called 
codlings  :  it  is  a  thick  round  fifh,  with  a  large  head  and  belly, 
the  back  brown,  and  belly  whitifh,  the  eyes  large,  the  fcales 
fmall,  and  the  whole  fifh  full  of  yellow  fpots. 
They  are  diftinguifhed  into  fix  different  forts,  from  the  man- 
ner of  curing,  and  places  from  whence  it  comes,  viz.  Aber- 
deen fifh,  Iceland  fifh,  green  fifh,  ftock-fifh,   North  Sea  cod, 
poor  jack,  and  barrelled  cod. 

It  is  much  efteemed,  and  much  ufed  ;  the  head  of  a  large 
cod,  when  frefh,  is  reckoned  a  delicious  difh  ;  when  they 
are  ufed  falted,  they  are  generally  fteeped  in  water  before  they 
are  boiled,  are  eafily  digefted,  and  very  nourishing  ;  they  are 
taken  in  great  quantities  on  the  eaftern  and  weftern  coafts  of 
Scotland. 

Perhaps  fome  may  imagine,  that,  if  we  carry  on  this  trade 
effectually,  there  would  not  be  fifli  for  all  the  fifhers,  for  which 
reaion  I  Shall  give  an  account  of  their  prodigious  and  almoft  in- 
credible increafe,  which  is  fo  great,  that,  if  there  were  but  two 
males  and  two  females  left  in  the  feathis  feafon,  there  would  be 
as  many  the  next  as  there  were  the  preceding,  providing  there 
was  none  of  their  young  to  be  devoured  by  other  fifli. 

The  number  of  animalcules  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  melt,  or 
femen  mafculinum  of  a  cod. 

Mr  Leeuwenhouk,  a  very  curious  obferver  of  nature,  having 
viewed  the  melt,  or  femen  mafculinum,  of  a  codfifh,  found 
fuch  numbers  of  animalcules,  with  long  tails,  that  he  fup- 
pofed there  muft  be  at  leaft  ic,ooo  in  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of 
land  ;  from  whence  he  concludes  there  muft  be  more  animal- 
cules in  the  melt  of  one  codfifh,  than  there  are  inhabitants 
alive  upon  the  whoie  face  of  the  earth  at  one  and  the  fame 
time.. 

He  computes  that  100  make  the  diameter  of  an  inch,  fo  that 
in  an  inch  there  muft  be  1,000,000  of  fuch  particles  of  fand : 
and,  as  he  has  found  the  melt  of  a  codfiih  to  be  about  15 
cubical  inches,  then  of  cenfequence  there  muft  be  15,000,000 
of  quantities  as  big  as  a  grain  of  fand  ;  now,  if  each  of  thefe 
quantities  contain  10,000  animalcules,  there  muft  be  in  the 
whole  150,000,000. 

A  part  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  addrefs  to  king  James,  in  re- 
gard to  fisheries. 

The  great  fea  bufinefs  of  fifhing  doth  employ  near  20,000 
fhips  and  veffels,  and  400,000  people  are  employed  yearly 
upon  your  majefty's  coaft  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
with  60  fhips  of  war,  which  may  prove  dangerous. 
The  Hollanders  only  have  about  3000  fhips  to  fifh  withal, 
and  50,000  people  are  employed  yearly  by  them  upon  your 
majefty's  coafts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
Thefe  3000  hfhing  fhips  and  veffels  of  the  Hollanders  do 
employ  near  9000  other  fhips  and  veffels,  and  150,000  per- 
fons  more  by  fea  and  land,  to  make  provifion  to  drefs  and 
tran fport  the  fifli  they  take,  and  return  commodities,  where- 
by they  are  enabled,  and  do  build,  yearly,  1000  fhips  and 
veffels,  having  not  one  timber-tree  growing  in  their  own 
country,  nor  home-bred  commodities  to  lade  100  fhips,  and 
yet  they  have  20,000  fhips  ajid  veffels,  and  all  employed. 


King  Henry  VII,  defirous  to  make  his  kingdoms  powerful 
and  rich,  by  increafe  of  fhips  and  mariners,  and  employment 
of  his  people,  fent  unto  his  fea-coaft  towns,  moving  them 
to  fet  up  the  great  and  rich  fifhing,  with  promife  to  give  them 
needful  privileges,  and  to  furniih  them  with  loans  of  money, 
if  need  were,  to  encourage  them  ;  yet  this  people  were  flack. 
Now  fince  1  have  traced  this  bufinefs,  and  made  mine  endea- 
vours known  unto  your  majefty,  your  noblemen,  able  mer- 
chants, and  others  who  (having  fet  down  under  their  hands 
for  more  affurance)  promifed  to  difburfe  large  funis  of  money 
for  the  building  up  of  this  great  and  rich  large  fea-city,  which 
will  increafe  more  ftrength  to  your  land,  give  more  comfort, 
and  do  more  good  to  all  your  cities  and  towns,  than  all  the 
companies  of  your  kingdom,  having  fit  and  needful  privileges 
for  the  upholding  and  ltrengthening  of  fo  weighty  and  need- 
ful a  bufinefs. 

For  example,  20  buffes  built  and  put  into  a  fea-coaft  town, 
where  there  is  not  one  fhip  before,  there  muft  be,  to  carry, 
recarry,  tranfport,  and  make  provifion  for  one  bufs,  three 
fhips  ;  likewife  every  fhip  fetting  on  work  30  feveral  trades 
and  occupations,  .  and  400  perfons  by  fea  and  land,  info- 
much  as  300  perfons  are  not  able  to  make  one  fleet  of  nets 
in  four  months  for  one  bufs,  which  is  no  fmall  employ- 
ment. 

Thus  by  20  buffes  are  fet  on  work  near  8000  perfons,  by 
fea  and  land,  and  are  an  increafe  of  above  1000  mariners,  and 
a  fleet  of  80  fail  of  fhips,  to  belong  to  one  town,  where  none 
were  before,  to  take  the  wealth  out  of  the  fea,  to  inrich  and 
ftrengthen  the  land,  only  by  raifing  of  20  buffes. 
Then,  what  good  ioco  or  2000  will  do,  I  leave  to  your  ma- 
jefty's confideration. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  noted,  how  neceffary  fifhermen  are  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  how  needful  to  be  advanced  and  che- 
rished, &£. 

1.  For  taking  God's  bleffing  out  of  the  fea  to  enrich  the 
realm,  which  otherwife  we  iofe. 

2.  For  fetting  the  people  on  work. 

3.  For  making  plenty  and  cheapnefs  in  the  realm. 

4.  For  increafing  of  Shipping,  to  make  the  land  powerful 
3.  For  a  continual  nurfery  for  breeding  and  increafing  our 
mariners. 

6.  For  making  employment  for  all  forts  of  people,  as  blind, 
lame,  and  others,  by  fea  and  land,  from  10  to  12  years,  and 
upwards. 

7.  For  inriching  your  majefty's  coffers,  by  merchandizes  re- 
turned from  other  countries  for  fifh  and  herrings. 

8.  For  the  increafing  and  enabling  of  merchants,  which  now 
droop  and  daily  decay. 

A  convention  renewed  and  enlarged  between  his  Britannic 
majefty  and  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  concerning  the  trade 
of  herrings,  February  8,   1719. 

George  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Great-Brijain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  duke  of  Brunfwick  and 
Lunenburg,  arch-treafurer  and  prince  elector  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  &c.  to  all  and  fingular  to  whom  thefe  pre- 
fents  fhall  come,  greeting.  Whereas  a  certain  convention  for 
eftablifhing  a  regular  and  free  trade  for  herrings,  between  our 
fubjedts  and  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  was  firft  made  in  the  year 
1711,  and  was  lately  renewed,  explained,  and  enlarged,  and 
was  concluded  and  figned  on  our  part  by  Cyrill  Wych,  Efqj 
our  minifter  refuting  with  the  republic  of  Hamburgh,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  conful  and  fenate  of  the  faid  republic,  by 
their  deputies  ;  being  furnifhed  on  both  fides  with  fufficient 
orders  and  authority,  at  Hamburgh,  on  the  8th  day  of  this 
prefent  month  of  February,  in  the  form  and  words  fol- 
lowing : 

That  is  to  fay,  that  between  the  moft  ferene  and  moft  potent 
prince  and  lord,  George,  king  of  Great-Britain,  &c.  by 
his  minifter  and  refident,  M.  Cyrill  Wych,  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  laudable  republic  of  Hamburgh,  by  the  deputies  of 
it's  honourable  fenate,  M.  John  Anderfon,  fyndic,  Peter 
Burmefter,  and  Henry  Dictcrick  Wiefe,  Senators,  on  the 
other  part,  by  virtue  of  their  powers  and  commiflions,  the 
convention  of  the  year  171 1  is  renewed,  explained,  and  in- 
larged,  in  the  following  articles,  which  are  to  ferve  for  a  con- 
ftant  regulation  of  a  free  trade  of  herrings  caught  by  the  fub- 
jecls  of  his  Britannic  majefty  on  the  coafts  of  his  kingdoms. 

I.  The  city  of  Hamburgh  grants  permiflion  for  importing 
freely,  to  the  faid  city,  herrings  caught  on  the  coafts  of  Great- 
Britain,  upon  paying  the  fame  duties  of  entry  as  are  ufually 
paid  for  Flemifh  or  Dutch  herrings. 

II.  The  herrings,  at  their  being  brought  in,  (hall  all  be  put 
into  the  warehoufe,  or  warehoufes,  which  fhall  be  judged 
moft  convenient  and  proper,  there  to  be  kept,  the  proprietors 
paying  a  reafonable  hire  by  the  ton,  as  they  can  agree  with 
the  owner  of  the  warehoufe. 

III.  The  herrings  fhall  be  opened  in  the  warehoufe-yard,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  Holland  are,  in  the  view  of  all 
who  have  a  mind  to  be  prefent ;  the  pickle  fhall  be  drawn  out, 
and,  after  the  barrel  fhall  be  filled  up  with  good  fifh,  the  pickle 
fhall  be  put  in  again,  the  fifh  remaining  always  in  the  fame 
barrel,  without  being  removed  from  one  barrel  to  be  repacked 
in  another.  Befides,  they  fhall  be  appraifed  or  valued,  and 
according  to  their  quality,  a  proper  mark,  within  a  circle, 
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fhall  be  fet  at  the  head  and  on  the  middle  of  every  barrel; 
and,  to  (new  that  they  are  not  Flemifh  or  Dutch  herrings, 
but  of  Great-Britain,  a  crowned  B  (hall  be  burned  on  thj 
head  of  each  barrel. 

IV.  For  this  purpofe  the  fenate  oblige  thcmfelvcs  to  chufe 
and  appoint  two  appraifers,  commonly  called  wraqucrs,  and 
two  packers ;  and  that  they  may  not  be  fufpected  of  partiality, 
they  f hall  not  have  any  dependence  upon,  or  concern  with, 
the  Schonen  fahrers  (or  corporation  of  dealers  in  fifh)  and  the 
faid  wraquers  and  packers  (hall  take  a  folemn  oath,  conform- 
able to  the  fenfc  of  this  article,  before  the  honourable  fenate; 
which  oath  (hall  be  adminiftered  to  them  anew  every  year, 
the  beginning  of  June,  by  the  deputies  of  the  fenate. 

V.  If  the  proprietors,  or  their  factors,  come  in  perfon  with 
their  herrings,  they  (hall  have  liberty  to  vend  them  to  any 
bin  hers  or  inhabitants  of  the  town  indifferently,  whom  they 
(hall  think  lit  to  deal  with  ;  but,  if  within  the  (pace  of  eight 
days  tiiey  cannot  difpofe  of  them  to  the  burghers  or  inhabit- 
ants, they  (hall  be  allowed  to  fell  them  to  whomfoever  they 
will,  or  to  fend  them  out  of  the  town  to  fuch  place  as  they 
fhall  think  fit. 

VI.  When  the  proprietors  would  fend  their  herrings  to  fac- 
tors, to  difpofe  of  them,  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  chufe 
their  factor  either  among  the  laudable  Englifh  company  rc- 
fiding  in  the  town,  or  among  the  burghers,  who  may  then 
fell  them  to  whomfoever  they  pleafe,  or  fend  them  out  ot  the 
town  whither  they  lhall  think  fit. 

Vli.  Befides  ivhat  is  already  agreed  as  above,  the  fubjects  of 
his  Britannic  majefty  fliall  always  enjoy  the  fame  privileges 
and  advantages  in  the  herring-trade  as  are  already  granted,  or 
may  hereafter  be  granted  to  the  fubjectsof  their  High  Mighti- 
nefles  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces. 
VIII.  It  is  likewife  permitted  to  the  fubjects  of  his  Britannic 
majefty  to  bring  to  Hamburgh,  falmon,  ftockfifh,  cod,  and 
all  other  forts  of  fifh,  either  dried  or  fmoaked,  in  barrels  or 
falted,  on  condition  they  pay  according  to  cuftom  the  duty 
of  entry,  or  moderate  gabel.  In  the  like  manner  it  is  ftipu- 
lated  for  the  inhabitants  and  burghers  of  Hamburgh,  that 
they  fhall  trade,  according  to  their  antient  cuftom,  to  the 
provinces  of  the  Britifh  kingdoms,  carry  their  merchandize 
thither,  and  truck  or  exchange  the  fame  for  thofe  forts  of 
fifh,  and  other  goods. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  and  by  virtue  of  the  orders  and  full  powers 
which  we  the  abovementioned  minuter  of  Great-Britain  on 
the  one  part,  and  from  the  honourable  fenate  on  the  other, 
we  have  figned  the  prefent  renewed  convention,  and  caufed 
the  feals  of  our  arms  to  be  affixed  thereto.  Done  at  Ham- 
burgh the  8th  of  February,   17 19. 

(L.  S.)  Cyrill  Wych. 

(L.  S.)   John  Anderi'on,   Syndic. 

(L.  S.)  Peter  Burmefter,  Senator. 

(L.  S.)  Henry  Dieterick  Wiefe,  Senator. 

We  have  fcen  and  confidered  the  above-written  convention, 
have  approved,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  as  by  theie  prefents 
we  do,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  approve,  ratify,  and 
confirm  the  fame,  in  all  and  fingular  it's  articles  and  claufes; 
on  condition,  however,  that  what  is  faid  in  the  eighth  article 
of  the  antient  cuftom  of  the  Hamburghers  to  trade  to  our 
kingdoms,  be  always  underftood  according  to  the  known  and 
cftablifhed  laws  of  our  faid  kingdoms;  engaging  and  promif- 
ing,  on  our  royal  word,  fincerely  and  bona  fide  to  perform 
and  obferve  all  and  fingular  the  things  contained  in  the  faid 
convention,  in  the  manner  above  explained  ;  and  never  to 
fuffer,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  any  one  to  violate,  or  in  any  wife 
to  act  contrary  to  the  fame.  In  witnefs  and  confirmation 
of  all  which,  we  have  caufed  our  great  feal  of  Great-Britain 
to  be  affixed  to  thefe  prefents,  figned  with  our  royal  hand. 
Given  at  our  palace  at  St  James's,  the  16th  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 7 18-19,  anc*  °^  our  rc'gn  tne  fifth. 

George  R. 

Extract  from  the  Protocol  of  the  fenate  of  Hamburgh,  the 

3d  of  April,  1716. 
Refolved  to  depute  the  fyndic,  M.  Sillem,  and  M.  Van  Sum, 
to  communicaLe,  to  the  refident  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  an 
authentic  copy  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  ftates  of  Holland; 
and  to  reprefent  to  him  that  he  will  fee.by  it  how  it  has  always 
been  laid  down  for  an  unalterable  principle,  that  no  herring 
can  come  to  it's  maturity  before  Midfummer-Day;  for  which 
reafon  the  fenate  cannot  take  upon  them  to  change  the  efta- 
blifhed  rule.  However,  the  fenate  does  hereby  give  aflurance 
to  the  refident,  that,  if  the  fubjecls  of  his  Britannic  majefty 
can  give  proof  that  there  is  no  true  ground  for  this  principle 
which  has  obtained,  and  will  bring  hither,  before Midfummer- 
day,  herrings  in  maturity,  then  the  fenate  will  not  make  any 
difficulty  to  let  them  be  imported. 

Nich.  Luke  SchafFshaufen,  Secretary. 

This  permiffion  was  confirmed  by  the  fenate,  under  the  privy- 
feal  of  the  city,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1716.     See  Herring- 
Fishery. 
Vol.  I. 
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Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  176 
Under  our  article  America,  we  have  given  the  Definitive 
TREATY  of  1763;  the  V,  and  VI,  and  XVIII  articles  oi 
which  being  relative  to  the  Newfoundland  Flshkry. 
The  article  XVIII,  concerning  the  explicit  difavowal  of 
Spain  to  their  pretended  right  of  fifhing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newfoundland,  we  have  already  taken  notice  of  under 
this  head.  At  prefent  we  fliall  prefent  the  reader  with  the 
other  articles  which  refpect  this  matter,  viz.  articles  the  V, 
and  VI.     The  former  whereof  is  as  follows,  viz. 

V.  "  The  fubjects  of  France  fhall  have  the  liberty  of  fifn- 
"  ing  and  drying  on  a  part  of  the  coafts  of  the  ifland  of  New- 
"  foundland,  fuch  as  is  fpecified  in  the  13th  article  of  the 
"  treaty  of  Utrecht;  which  article  is  renewed  and  confirmed 
"  by  the  prefent  treaty  (except  what  relates  to  the  ifland  of 
"  Cape  Breton,  as  well  as  to  the  other  iflands  and  coafts  in 
"  the  mouth  and  in  the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence);  and  his 
"  Britannick  majtfty  confents  to  leave  the  fubjech  of  the 
"  moft  chriftian  king  the  liberty  of  fifhing  in  the  gulph  of 
"  St.  Lawrence,  on  condition  that  the  fubjects  of  France 
"  do  not  exercife  the  faid  fifhery,  but  at  the  diflance  of 
"  three  Leagues  from  all  the  coafts  belonging  to  Great- 
"  Britain,  as  well  thofe  of  the  continent,  as  thofe  of  the 
"  iflands  fituated  in  the  faid  gulph  of  St  Lawrence.  And 
"  as  to  what  relates  to  the  fifhery  on  the  coaft  of  the  Island 
"  of  Cape  Breton  out  of  the  faid  gulph,  the  fubjects  of 
"  the  moft  chriftian  king  fhall  not  be  permitted  to  exercife 
"  the  faid  fifhery,  but  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  Leagues 
"  from  the  coalls  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton;  and 
"  the  fifhery  on  the  coafts  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia, 
"  and  every  wher  eelfe  out  of  the  faid  gulph,  lhall  remain  on 
"  the  foot  of  former  treaties. 

VI.  "  The  king  of  Great-Britain  cedes  the  iflands  of  St 
"  Pierre  and  Miouelon,  in  full  right,  to  his  moft  chrif- 
"  tian  majefty,  to  fcrve  as  a  shelter  to  the  French 
u  fishermen;  and  his  faid  chriftian  majefty  engages  not 
"  to  fortify  the  faid  iflands,  to  erect  no  buildings  upon  them, 
"  but  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  fifhery,  and  to  kaep 
"  upon  them  a  guard  of  fifty  men  only  for  the 

"    POLICE." 

By  the  foregoing  arricles,  we  fee  in  what  fituation  the  treaty 
of  1763  has  left  the  fifhery  of  Newfoundland,  with  regard  to 
( ', re: it- Britain  and  France;  and  as  we  have,  in  our  preceding 
Remarks  on  this  article,  touched  upon  the  rifk  the  French 
may  run,  by  their  infraction  of  the  faid  treaty,  of  being  for 
ever  exterminated  from  the  liberty  of  this  fifhery;  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  confider  the  confequence  of  fuch  event.  For 
if  Great-Britain  fhall  have  power  to  do  this,  in  a  frefh  rupture 
with  France,  (he  will  hardly  want  power  to  reconquer  the 
French  Sucar-Islands  ;  and,  if  flic  does,  can  France 
flatter  thcmfelves  that  Great-Britain  will  confent  to  reftore 
them  as  fhe  did  by  the  laft  peace?  if  France  does  think  fo, 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  fhc  may  find  herfclf  greatly  mil- 
taken.  For  has  it  not  been  owing  to  the  perfidy  of  that  na- 
tion, and  her  other  Catholic  allies  who  have  joined  them 
againft  this  nation,  that  we  are  now  become  faddled  with  fa 

MANY  MILLIONS  OF  PUBLIC   DEBTS  AND  TAXES,  that  fome 

of  our  grcateft  flatefmen  have  heretofore  judged  it  impoflible 
for  the  kingdom  to  fuftain. 

If  France,  therefore,  fhall  venture  again  to  quarrel  with 
Great-Britain,  muft  not  the  motive  thereto  be  their  fuggeftion 
of  our  incapacity  to  enter  into  a  frefh  war?  Upon  this  point, 
I  fhall  only  at  prefent  obferve,  that,  if  the  court  of  France 
fhall  be  actuated  by  fuch  view,  fhe  is  quite  unacquainted 
with  the  refources  of  this  nation ;  and,  if  fhe  dare  hazard  an- 
other war  with  it,  the  confequences  to  her  will  be,  as  I  hum- 
bly apprehend,  that  France  will  not  only  be  foundly  beat 
again,  but  that  (he  will  never  more  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the 
Newfoundland  fifhery;  which  will  prove  no  fmall  detriment 
to  her  maritime  ftrcngth,  was  this  her  only  lofs  fhe  fhould 
fuftain  by  a  frefh  war  with  England.  Nor  can  Britain  longer 
afford  to  act  the  fame  farce  over  again  to  conquer  and  reftore. 
Our  conquefts  have  coft  us  too  dear  to  give  up  in  future, 
but  upon  the  ftrongeft  fecurity  that  the  beft  policy  will  ad- 
minifter  to  us,  for  a  long  continuance  of  peace.  See  our 
article'WAR. 

FLANDERS  is  the  firft  province,  co"unty  or  earldom,  in  the 
Netherlands.  It  has  Hainault,  Artois,  and  part  of  Picardy, 
on  the  fouth;  the  north  fea  on  the  weft;  on  the  north  the 
fame  fea,  with  a  branch  of  the  Scheld,  called  the  Hond, 
which  parts  it  from  Zealand;  and,  on  the  eaft,  the  marquif- 
ate  of  the  holy  empire,  Brabant,  and  part  of  Hainault.  It's 
extent  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  is  about  75  miles,  and  from  W. 
to  E.  about  55.  Herein  is  included  French,  Auftrian,  and 
Dutch  Flanders. 

French  Flanders  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  part  of  the 
north  fea;  on  the  north-eaft  by  Auftrian  Flanders,  and  part 
of  Hainault;  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  the  fame  province;  on 
the  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Artois,  and  part  of  Picardy.  This 
province,  together  with  that  part  of  Hainault  which  has  been 
yielded  to  the  French,  and  the  whole  province  of  Cambrefis, 
are  under  the  fame  governor-general. 

10  H  Lisle, 
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Lisle,  the  capital  city  of  French  Flanders.  There  is  herc^  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  ferges,  and  other  woollen  fluffs; 
about  half  a  century  ago,  they  made  above  300,000  pieces  ot 
fluffs  ;  but  the  miferies,  which  infeparably  attend  war,  have 
obliged  vail  numbers  of  workmen  to  retire  to  Ghent,  Bruf- 
fels,  and  into  Germany;  and,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
feveral  Proteftant  families  alfo  left  this  city. 
The  commerce  of  Lifle  to  France,  by  way  of  land  carriage, 
or  by  the  way  of  Dunkirk,  is  pretty  considerable;  but  none 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants,  becaufe  they  re- 
ceive from  France  large  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy,  for 
which  they  pay  in  cafh. 

Their  trade  with  the  Dutch  is  not  more  profitable,  by  reafon 
the  inhabitants  of  Lifle  buy  of  them  manufactures,  which 
they  might  get  much  cheaper,  if  they  could  have  them  di- 
rectly from  places  from  whence  the  Dutch  themfelves  have 
them. 

Their  moft  beneficial  traffic  is  that  which  they  carry  on  with 
Spain,  and  in  the  Weft- Indies ;  buying  up  all  fuch  commo- 
dities as  they  think  proper  for  thofc  countries,  either  for  their 
own  account,  or  by  commiffion.     But,  by  reafon  of  their 
diftance  from  the  fea,  that  trade  is  far  lefs  lucrative  than  it 
other  wife  would  be. 
Douay  is  fituate  on  the  river  Scarpe,  on  the  borders  of  Artois, 
13  miles  from  Arras  to  the  eaft,   16  from  Lifle  to  the  fouth, 
18  from  Valenciennes  to  the  weft,  and  14  from  Cambray  to 
the  north.      The  chief  trade  hereof  confifts   in  the  making 
and  vending  of  worfted  camblets,  which  are  bought  by  all 
the  neighbouring  people,  efpecially  at  the  annual  fair  kept 
in  September. 
St  Amand  is  fituated  on  the  river  Scarpe,  9  miles  from  Tour- 
nay   to  the  fouth,   16   from  Douay   to  the  eaft,  and  19  from 
Lifle  to  the  fouth-eaft.    Here  is  no  trade  which  deferves  our 
notice ;  and  which  is  the  cafe  of  feveral  other  places  here, 
that  we  fhall  not  mention  at  all,  on  that  account. 
Menin  ftands  on  the  Lys,  about  4.  miles  diftant  from  Courtray 
to  the  fouth-weft,   10  from  Ypres  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  9 
from  Lifle  to  the  north.     It  was  alfo  one  of  the  barrier  towns, 
where  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  kept  a  go- 
vernor and  a  garrifon,  and  was  pretty  well  fortified,  but  the 
French  took  it  in  1744.     There  is  fome  trade,  which  confifts 
in  woollen  fluffs  manufactured  here,  and   in  pale  beer  they 
brew  here,  which  is  in  great  efteem.     In  the  neighbouring 
meadows  they  bleach  linen  cloths. 
Ypres  is  20  miles  diftant  from  Lifle  to  the  north,  and  10  from 
Menin  to  the  north-weft.     It  is  a  rich  trading  town,  the 
capital  of  a  large  diftrict,  called  the  Caftellany,  or  Caftle- 
ward  of  Ypres,  which  is  a  fruitful  country;  it's  trade  con- 
fifts  in  fays,  wrought  filks,  &c. — This  city  Was  given  up 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  the 
Dutch  kept  a  garrifon  there,  by  virtue  of  the  barrier  treaty ; 
yet  this  alfo  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1744,  as  well  as 
Warneton   and  Menin  ;    for  which  reafon   we  now   place 
thefe  cities  in  French  Flanders. 
Bergen   St  Winox,  or  Winoxbergen,  ftands  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  the  little  river  Colone,  which  runs  through  the 
city;  it  is  18  miles  diftant  from  Ypres  to  the  weft,  6  from 
Dunkirk  to  the  fouth,  and  12  from  Gravelines  to  the  eaft. 
There  is  a  manufactory  of  woollen  cloth,  but  the  trade  of  it 
was  much  more  confiderable  formerly  than  it  is  at  prefent. 
Cassel  and  Gravelines  are  not  remarkable  for  any  thing 

of  trade. 
Dunkirk  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Colone,  on 
the  coaft  of  the  north  fea,  10  leagues  diftant  from  Gravelines 
to  the  eaft,  21  from  Oftend  to  the  weft,  36  from  Lifle  to  the 
north-weft,  and  about  16  from  St  Omer  to  the  north.  It 
was  at  firft  but  a  fmall  hamlet,  confifting  of  fifhers  huts,  built 
on  the  fandy  hills.  The  advantageous  fituation  of  this  place 
engaged  Baldwin  the  younger,  earl  of  Flanders,  to  make  a 
fmall  city  of  it.  Since  that  time,  it  has  undergone  various 
revolutions,  and  been  in  divers  hands,  and  at  length  fell  in- 
to thofe  of  the  Englifh;  but,  in  1662,  king  Charles  the  lid 
fold  Dunkirk  to"  the  French  for  five  millions  of  livres,  ac- 
cording to  Monf.  La  Martiniere. 

Lewis  the  XlVth,  having  vifited  that  city,  obferved  fo  many 
defects  in  the  fortifications,  that  he  employed  30,000  men 
conftantly  for  many  years,  to  render  it  impregnable,  if  pof- 
fible.  All  thefe  fortifications,  together  with  the  moles,  and 
Fort  Lewis,  have  been  demolifhed,  and  the  harbour  filled  up, 
by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  But,  of  lat.e,  the  French 
have  begun  to  fortify  it  again,  and  to  repair  the  harbour,  and 
it  is  now  a  very  ftrong  place:  however,  they  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  reftore  the  harbour,  fo  as  to  make  it  capable  to 
receive  men  of  war  of  any  confiderable  rate,  though  it  is  faid 
that  fhips  of  20  guns,  or  larger,  can  eafily  enter  in  at  high 
tide. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763. 

By  the  Xlllth  article  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763, 
'  The  town  and  harbour  of  Dunkirk  fhall  be  put  into  the 
ftnte  fixed  by  the  laft  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  by 
former  Treaties.  The  Cunette  fhall  be  deftroyed  im- 
mediately after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  PRE- 
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sent  Treaty,    as  v/cll  as  the  Forts  and  BaI 
which  defend  the  entrance  on  the  fide  of  THE  Sj-.a,  and  ;. 
vifion  fhall  be  made,  at  the  fame  time,  for  tin;  wholefomnefi. 
of  the  air,  and   for   the  health  of   the  inhabitants,  by  fome 
other  means    to  the  Satisfaction    of  the  king  of 
Great-Britain.'     See  France. 

Austrian  Flanders.  See  the  article  Austrian  Nether- 
lands. 

Dutch  Flanders    is  the  moft  northern  part  of  Flanders, 
which  belongs  to  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces. 
It  confifts   chiefly  of  fortified  towns,  which  made  a  part  of 
the  barrier  to  the  other  territories  which  belong  to  the  Dutch. 
It  is  a  perfect  level,  there  being  little  or  no  rifing  ground  in    >. 
it,  and  is  watered  with  innumerable  rivers  and  canals ;  Flan- 
ders in  general  is  exceeding  fruitful,  and  pretty  commodiouf- 
ly  fituated  for  trade.     And,  what  trade  there  is  in  this  part 
of  Flanders,  being  a  fmall  proportion  of  that  of  the  like  * 
nature  with  what  is  in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  as  fine  lace,    j 
linen  and  tapeftry,  we  fhall  refer  to  what  we  have  faid  under    ] 
the  article  Austrian  Netherlands. 

Remarks. 

It  has  been  ever  allowed  by  the  wifeft  ftatefmen  and  belt 
friends  to  the  prefent  eftablifhment  in  the  royal  houfe  of  Ha- 
nover, that  this  kingdom  can  have  no  alliance  fo  ufetul,  in   i 
order  to  fecure  the  Proteftant  fucceffion,  as  that  of  the  States  1 
General ;  whether  we  confider  their  fituation,  their  ftrength, 
their  religion,  or  their  intereft :  and,  therefore,  for  our  own 
fafety,  we  are  under  the  neceifity  of  acting  in  concert  with   s 
Holland,  in  order  to  preferve   to   them  a  proper  barrier  in 
Flanders.     And  it  was  from  this  motive,  we  may  reafonably 
prefume,  that  the  court  of  London  readily  gave  up  Cape 
Breton,  with  a  view  to  expedite  the  re-eftabliihment  ot  the 
Dutch  barrier,  which  the  French  deftroyed  in  the  laft  war. 
But,  as  this  matter  does  not  feem  to  be  carried  on  with  that 
alacrity,  honour,  and  punctuality,  with  which  the  court  of 
Great-Britain  has  conftantly  acted  on  their  part,  it  may  not 
be  mal-a-propos,  at  this  juncture,  to  revive  the  fentiments 
of  our  former  patriots  upon  this  occaiion :  which  we  fhail  do 
by  fhewing, 

1.  That  it  is  the  true  intereft  of  England,  that  there  fhould 
be  a  fufficient  barrier  againft.  France  on  the  fide  of  the  Ne^ 
therlands. 

2.  That  no  barrier  can  be  effectually  defended  againft  France, 
but  by  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  States. 

3.  That,  for  the  defence  of  fuch  barrier,  it  is  neceffary  the 
Dutch  fhould  have  a  free  communication  with  it;  and  rea- 
sonable, that  the  barrier-country  fhould  contribute  towards 
the  expence  of  maintaining  it. 

4.  That  the  Dutch  have  a  right  to  a  fufficient  barrier,  and 
to  have  the  defence  of  it  themfelves. 

As  to  the  firft  propofition,  it  is  a  point  fo  evident,  and  hath 
been  fo  conftantly  received  as  the  avowed  fenfe  of  the  nation, 
that  we  are  afhamed  to  think,  that  any  fhould  want  that 
proved  now,  which  has  been  allowed  a  ftanding  maxim  of  our 
government,  and  is  at  prefent  become  our  intereft  more  than 
ever.  To  have  a  good  barrier  againft  France  in  the  Nether- 
lands is  as  neceffary  for  us,  as  to  preferve  a  ballance  of  power 
on  the  continent,  and  to  prevent  Europe's  being  enflaved  by 
France.     For, 

Such  is  the  fituation  of  the  Netherlands,  with  refpect  to 
Holland  and  the  empire,  and  even  to  Britain  itfelf,  that, 
if  France  be  once  fuffered  to  prevent  it,  it  will  not  be  in  the 
power  of  all  Europe  to  fet  bounds  to  the  piogrefs  of  their 
arms. — The  United  Provinces  muft  fall  a  prey  to  her. — The 
empire,  having  loft  the  affiftar.ee  of  the  States,  and  being  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  England,  would  foon  follow 
the  fame  fate.  So  that  if  France  could  accomplifh  her  long 
laid  defign  upon  the  Netherlands,  and  have  at  the  fame  time 
a  marine  powerful  enough  to  deal  with  that  of  England,  as 
fhe  is  now  certainly  aiming  at,  fhe  might,  without  oppofi- 
tion,  carry  her  conquefts  as  far  as  fhe  pleafed  into  Germany* 
— If  France  be  once  niiftrefs  of  thofe  provinces,  fhe  will 
from  that  moment  have  the  command  of  the  narrow  feas; 
fo  that  our  trade  will  neither  be  able  to  go  out,  nor  to  re- 
turn with  fafety. — Was  it  not  thought  of  the  laft  confequence 
by  England,  that  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk  fhould  be  ruined? 
And,  may  we  not  thence  judge,  how  fatal  it  muft  prove  to 
this  nation,  to  let  France  get  poflefiion  of  the  other  Flemish 
Ports,  with  fuch  an  increafe  of  naval  ftrength  as  that  ac- 
quifition  would  give  them  ?  Would  not  our  coafts  and  rivers 
then  be  expofed  to  perpetual  infults,  and  our  Trade  in  fa 
much  danger  in  the  narrow  feas,  as  to  oblige  us  to  give  itf 
over  ? 

Should  France  be  fuffered  to  be  miftrefs  of  the  Netherlands, 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  the  United  Provinces  could  maintain 
their  independency  :  they  muft  either  become  directly  the! 
fubjects  of  France,  or  live  in  an  abfolute  fubjection  to  that 
crown;  and,  would  not  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  that, 
be,  that  the  naval  force  of  the  Dutch,  which  hath  hitherto 
acted  in  conjunction  with  us,  would  be  turned  againft  us? 
Which  would  give  France  fuch  a  fuperiority  at  fea,  as  no  one 
can  be  fanguine  enough  to  think  we  could  difpute. 

Let 
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Let  France,  therefore,  by  her  machinations,  deprive  the 
Dutch  of  a  barrier,  till  (he  puts  her  finances  and  her  marine 
in  order,  and  our  rum  need  not  wait  for  that  of  other  coun- 
tries on  the  continent:  if  France  can  force  the  fubmiffion 
of  the  States,  and  have  the  ufe  of  their  ports  and  fleets, 
England  mull  truckle  to  France,  if  the  reft  of  Europe  would 
be  content  to  look;  on;  and,  if  they  fhould  not,  all  the  ef- 
forts they  could  make  would  be  of  little  fervice  to  us.  For, 
while  we  havi  no  maritime  power  on  our  fide,  we  can  have 
no  help  at  fca,  where  it  would  be  molt  wanted ;  nor  any 
fupport  in  cafe  of  an  invafion,  though  it's  fuddennefs  and 
ftrength  fhould  make  it  of  th  flity:  and,  as  for  any 

efforts  made  in  our  favour  on  the  continent,  when  the  States 
are  either  (laves  to,  or  on  the  fide  of  France,  we  may  be 
hey  would  be  too  weak  to  make  any  great  imprcflion, 
or  to  caufe  any  extraordinary  diveriion  in  our  favour,  con- 
fidering  th  :  armies  of  France.  So  that  the  rum  of  England 
feems  to  be  the  certain  confequence  of  the  abfolute  lots  of  the 
Netherlands. 

If  it  were  fufficient  to  have  reafon  on  one's  fide,  wi 
think  it  needlefs  to  urge  more  to  prove,  that  it  i .  the  true  in- 
tereft  of  England,  that  there  (hould  1>  l  againfl 

France  on  the  lute  of  the  Netherlands:  and  that  we,  as  well 
as  the  Dutch,  arc  now  in  imminent  danger,  by  having  a 
n.  ittei  of  fuch  concernment  delayed. 

But,  becaufe  WC  write  in  times,  when  authority  feems  to  have 
more  weight  than  reafon,  we  (hall  appeal  to  authority,  and 
fhew  that  the  Netherlands  have,  in  all  timer,  p:  ft,  been  look- 
ed on  as  the  barrier  to  England  ;  and  that  it  was  always 
hi  our  intereft  to  hinder  the  growth  of  France  on  that 
fide.— To  |  we   might  go  back   to  the  time   when 

the  ho  ufe  of  Burgundy  governed  thofc  countries.  But  we 
have  not  room  foi  this,  and  therefore  fhall  only  quote  one 
memorable  paffagc  in  the  excellent  Hiftory  of  Philip  cle  Co- 
mines  to  this  purpofe;  v.  ho,  fpeaking  of  the  conqueft  of  the 
dominions  of  the  houfc  of  Burgundy  by  Lewis  XI.  who  hid 
the  fir  ft  foundation  of  the  greatnefs  of  France,  begins  his 
focond'  chapter  with  thefe  words—'  Thole,  fays  hi 
«  hereafter  fhall  read  this  hiftory,  will  wonder  that  the  Englifh 

*  fuffered  the  king  to  take  the  towns  bordering  fo  near  upon 
«  them,  namely,  Ana,,  Bottom,  Ardes,    and  Hcdin,  with 

*  divers  other  caftlcs,  and  to  lie  fo  long  with  his  camp  before 

*  St  Omers.' 

And  the  rcafons  he  gives  for  it,  are  fuch  as  deferve  to  be  re- 
membered, which  are  thefe:  «  That  the  king  of  France  in 

*  wifdom  and  fenfc  furmounted  far  Edward  IV.  of  England, 
«  then  reigning,  who  was  a  very  corpulent  man,  and  much 

*  given  to  pleasures;  and  endeavoured,  by  all  means  poffi- 
«  blc,  to  content  and  entertain  him  by  ambafladors,  prc- 
«  fents,  and  fmooth  words,  to  the  end  he  fhould  not  intcr- 

*  meddle  with  his  affairs.— That  he  knew  well  the  Englifh, 
«  as  well  nobles  and  commons,  as  the  clergy,  to  be  natural- 
«  ly  inclined  to  make  war  upon  his  realm;  therefore  he  per- 
«  ceived,  that  he  muft  in  any  wile  keep  the  king  of  England 

*  and  his  principal  fervants  his  friends,  whom  he  law  al- 
«  together  inclined  to  quictnefs,  and  very  greedy  of  his 
«  money;  for  which  caufe  he  paid  duly  at  London  the 
«  PENSION  of  50,000  crowns,  and  farther  gave  yearly 
<  16,000  crowns,  befides  many  goodly  prefents  to  the  faid 
«  king's    principal    fervants  ;    and  their  ACQUITTANCES 

*  ARE      YET     TO      BE      SEEN     IN      THE    CHAMBER    OF    Ac- 

'  counts  at  Paris. 

«  Further,  he  gave  goodly  prefents  to  all  the  ambafladors  that 
«  came  to  him,  were  their  meffages  never  fo  fharp  and  bit- 
«  ter ;  and  lent  them  home  with  goodly  words  and  princely 
«  rewards,   that  they  returned  well  contented;    and,  not- 

«  WITHSTANDING  THAT  SOME  OF  THEM  UNDERSTOOD 
«  THAT  HE  DID  ALL  THIS  ONLY  TO  GAIN  TlME, 
«    THE    BETTER    TO     \TCH1EVE    HIS  ENTERPRISE    IN   THE 

«    CoNQl'liST    OF   THE  DuKF.    OF    BURGUNDY'S  DoMI- 

«  nions,  yet  winked  they  at  it,  becaufe  of  the  great  riches 
«  they  received  at  his  hands;  and  fo  did  the  king  of  Eng- 
«  land  himfelf,  though  fome  of  his  council  told  him  plainly, 
«  it  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  his  realm;  and,  in  parlia- 
«  ment,  divers  wife  men,  that  fmelt  the  diffimulation  of  France 
«  afar  off,    and    received   no  Pension   as   the  others  did, 

*  were  very  defirou's,  that  the  king  fhould  fend  aid  without 
«  delay  to  the  lady  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  duke  Charles: 

*  and,  undoubtedly,  if  the  king  had  not  been  prevailed  upon 
«  by  thefe  and  fome  other  reafons,  he  would  never  have  fuf- 

*  fered  the  king  of  France  to  take  places  bordering  fo  near 

*  upon  the  Englifh  dominions,  but  have  fought  to  defend 
«  them;  and,  if  at  the  beginning  he  had  declared  himfelf  for 
«  the  faid  lady,  the  king  had  never  weakened  this  houfe  of 

*  Burgundy  as  he  hath.' 

The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  well  worth  reading,  of  which 
this  is  but  an  abftract. — It  may  be  obferved  from  hence,  that 
this  hiftory  was  written  about  280  years  ago,  by  a  perfon  of 
great  credit,  who  was  not  only  an  eye-witnefs  of  thefe  things, 
but  had  a  principal  hand  in  tranfa&ing  them:  which  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  he  fays,  that  it  was  then 
looked  on  as  the  known  intereft  of  England,  to  hinder  the 
growth  of  France  in  the  Low  Countries,  even  in  thofe  days, 
when  the  French  dominions  were  bounded  by  the  Soam; 


when  the  duchy  of  Bretagnc,  with  the  port  of  Breft,  was  no 
part  of  them  ;    and  the  Strength  they  have  now 
at  Sea  was  not  so  much  as  begun.  —  That  it  was 
then  a  maxim  in  our  government,  to  cherifh  a  ftridt  alliance 
with  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  to  prevent  the  French   from 
extending  their  dominions  on  that  fide,  and  making  nearer 
approaches  towards   us  ;  the  dangers  being  forefecn  at  that 
diftance,  which  we  have  fince  frequently  felt  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  power,  which  through  our  own  fault  we  have 
fuffered   to  grow   fo  very  formidable:    and,  laftly,  that  thia 
antient    and    ufeful    alliance    with   the  houfe  of  Burgundy, 
which   England   had   before  fo  ftriftly  cultivated,  was  loft, 
and  that  great  houfe  ruined  unaccountably ;  not  by  the  ftrcngth 
and   policy  of  the  enemy,  fo  much  as  by  the  weaknefs  and 
Covetoufnefs  of  their  friend  king  Edward,  and  the  corruption 
of    his    great    minifters,    who    were    all    Pensioners    ©f 
France  :    that  it  was  French  gold,  well  placed  in  Englifh 
hands,  that  procured  this  acceffion   to  their  dominion  then, 
and  prevailed  with  the  court  of  England  to  fuffer  them  patient- 
tend  their  conquefb  in  Flanders:  and  they  that  will 
caret  illy  look  into  our  hiftory,  will  find  but  too  much  reafon 
to  think,   that  ail  the  additions  that  have  been  made   to   the 
power  of  France   in  later  times,   particularly  the  mighty  in- 
t  reafe  Of  their  colonies  and  plantations,  and  ther  naval  power, 
and  the  extent  of  their  concjuefts  in  the  Low  Countries,  have 
been  cbiely  owing  to  the  lame  cauies,  to  the  ill  conduct  and 
wrong  meafures  of  our  princes,  and  the  corrupt  practices  of 
their  minifters,  facrificing   the  intereft  of  their  country  to 
tin  ir  own   avarice  ;    and,  for  French    Pensions,  felling 
both  the  prefent  and  future  fafety  of  the  nation. 
But,  to  come  to  better  times,  the  days  of  good  queen  Eli— 
zabeth,  a  name   that  will   be  always  dear  to  true  Proteftant 
Entjifhmen.     Every  body  knows  how  much  fhe  ventured  to 
weaken  the  power  of  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries,  upon  the 
fame  principle,  and  in  purfuit  of  the  fame  intereft,  as  fhould 
teach  us  now  to  weaken  that  of  France;  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria  aiming  then  at  univerfal  monarchy,  as  France  hath  done 
fince;  though  their  views  were  never  grounded  on  fo  folid  a 
foundation  as  thofe  of  France  have  been ;  nor  had  their  do- 
minions the  fame  advantage  of  compactnefs;  nor  was  their 
fcheme  for  empire  built  upon  fuch  rules  of  policy,  as   thofe 
of  the  two  great  mafters  Richlieu  and  Mazarine;    fo  that 
England   then  had  much  lefs  reafon   to  be  alarmed   at  the 
greatnefs  of  the  power  of  Spain,  than  our  age  has  had  to  be 
at  that  of  France. 

And  what  courfe  did  this  good  queen  take  to  Weaken  it? 
Was  fhe  for  increafing  the  power  of  France  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  in  order  to  lefTen  that  of  Spain  ?  Would  her  king- 
doms have  been  fafer  by  thofe  countries  changing  mafters, 
by  being  transferred  from  Spain  to  France?  By  no  means. 
She  was  then  jealous  of  the  growth  of  France:  fhe  did  not 
think  it  good  policy  to  humble  one  power  by  advancing  an- 
other, which  might  prove  as  dangerous  an  enemv.  —  She 
therefore  favoured  the  revolt  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
gave  all  fupport  to  the  Dutch  in  their  infant  ftatc. — She 
wifely  forcfaw  this  was  the  molt  fenfible  blow  fhe  could  give 
to  Spain,  and  effectually  remove,  from  her  kingdoms,  the 
dangers  they  were  in  from  the  nearnefs  of  fo  formidable  a 
power;  and,  as  fhe  judged  rightly,  fo  the  meafures  fhe  took 
proved  fuccefsful. — This  was  the  way  that  excellent  princefs 
took  to  pull  down  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  the  Low  Countries, 
without  building  up  that  of  France  on  it's  ruins.  For  more 
matter  on  this  head,  fee  the  article  France,  Holland, 
Netherlands. 
FLAX  is  a  plant,  having  a  flender,  round,  hollow  ftalk,  about 
two  feet  high  ;  it's  bark  is  full  of  filaments  like  hemp ;  the 
leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed;  it  bears  a  blue  flower, 
to  which  fucceeds  a  roundifh  fruit,  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
pea,  containing  ten  little  feeds,  full  of  an  oily  fubftance  or 
meal. 

There  are  33  known  fpecies  of  this  plant,  of  which  only  two 
are  in  ufe  for  the  linen  manufacture. 

The  feed  hath  a  great  many  properties.  'Tis  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  feveral  medicines ;  they  draw  from  it  by  expreflion 
an  oil,  in.quality  not  unlike  the  oils  of  nuts;  for  which  'tis 
fometimes  ufed  in  painting,  and  to  burn.  That  which  is 
drawn  without  the  help  of  fire,  is  much  efteemed  in  medicine. 
The  trade  herein  is  pretty  confiderable.  Moft  of  what  is 
confumed  in  Paris  comes  from  Flanders,  and  from  about 
Rouen,  where  they  produce  great  quantities. 
The  culture  of  flax,  and  the  feveral  preparations  of  it  for  ufe, 
being  pretty  much  the  fame  as  of  hemp,  we  fhall  there  mak« 
fome  additions  to  what  we  fhall  here  obferve. 
There  is,  however,  one  circumftance  in  the  culture  of  this 
not  to  be  omitted,  and  on  which,  in  feveral  provinces  of 
France,  it's  whole  beauty  and  goodnefs  depend. 
The  feed  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  ;  and,  in  fome  parts,  as 
in  Normandy,  Bretagne,  and  Picardy,  it  muft  be  renewed 
at  leaft  once  in  five  yearsi  The  beft  grain  for  that  purpofe 
comes  from  the  Baltic. 

Moft  of  the  French  provinces  fo  abound  in  flax,  their  lands 
being  fit  for  the  culture  of  it,  that,  if  they  would,  they 
might  outvie  their  neighbours  in  this  traffic,  notwithftanding* 
the  great  quantity  ufed  by  them  in  many  forts  of  works. 

However,; 
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However,  they  import  great  quantities  from  foreign  parts ; 
the  Baltic,  Holftein,  Ruffia,  and  Flanders,  chiefly  fupply 
tlHr  fpinfters  and  weavers.  'Tis  imported  alio  from  the 
Levant,   and  fome  comes  trom  Egypt. 

The  Flanders  lint  is  in  great  eftcem,  that  of  Picardy  comes 
near  to  it.  Of  others,  thofe  of  Riga  and  Konigfberg  are  in 
mod  repute. 

Of  the  cultivation  of  flax. 

You  mud  fird  chufe  fandy  or  loamy  ground,  and  manure  it 
well,  and  lay  it  as  fine  as  poffibly  you  can;  and  then  be  fure 
to  chufe  good  feed,  and  fow  at  leait  four  bufhcls  of  it  upon 
an  Englifh  acre,  and  chufe  fuch  a  time  to  fow  it  in,  as  pro- 
bably, by  figns  of  the  wind  or  weather,  you  may,  by  God's 
blefling,  have  fome  rain  within  ten  days  after  it  is  lowed; 
for  your  feafon  will  lad  in  England  to  fow  it,  from  mid  March 
until  a  week  in  June;  albeit  April  be  the  beft  feafon  of  the 
year,  in  regard  the  nipping  frofts  are  pad:  by  that  time, 
and  for  that,  in  that  month,  you  are  likelieit  to  have  rain. 
When  the  flax  is  grown  a  handful  high,  you  muft  weed  it; 
and,  although  you  tread  or  lie  upon  it  at  that  height,  it  will 
rife  again :  when  the  buttons  of  the  flax  begin  to  look  brown, 
you  muft  pull  the  flax,  and  then  comb  off  the  buttons,  and 
lay  them  abroad,  where  they  may  dry;  and,  as  the  outfide 
withers,  the  flax-feed  will  ripen  within;  but  that  feed  will 
only  be  fit  to  make  oil,  but  not  to  fow:  for,  if  you  will 
lave  any  feed  to  fow,  you  muft  let  your  flax  ftand  until 
your  feed  be  thorough  ripe,  and  then  you  lofe  very  much 
in  the  weight  of  the  flax,  which  is  otherwife  much  more 
profitable  to  you  than  your  feed.  After  you  have  combed 
off"  the  buttons,  you  muft  prefently  put  your  flax  in  water, 
but  it  muft  be  ftanding  water,  and  fuch  as  will  not  difcolour 
it;  where  it  muft  be  about  feven  or  eight  days  ordinarily; 
but  that  rule  is  ordered  according  as  the  weather  proves  hot- 
ter or  colder.  Then  it  muft  be  feven  or  eight  days  laid  out 
a  drying,  being  now  and  then  turned;  and,  when  it  is  dry 
enough,  it  muft  be  put  into  a  barn,  where  it  muft  lie  in 
heaps  feven  or  eight  days  more  a  fweating,  before  you  muft 
do  any  thing  elfe  to  it.  But,  to  order  the  bufinefs  well, 
you  muft  be  fure  to  have  one  of  experience,  until  you  can 
come  thoroughly  to  underftand  every  particular  yourfelf. 
When  it  hath  iweat  enough  in  the  barn,  then  it  muft  be 
beaten,  breaked,  hackled,  and  then  it  is  fit  for  the  market. 
After  you  have  pulled  your  flax,  you  muft  then  plow  your 
ground  for  turnips.  Two  pounds  and  a  half  of  turnip-feed 
will  fow  an  acre.  After  your  turnips  be  off,  in  April  fol- 
lowing you  may  fow  the  fame  ground  with  barley  or  cats, 
and  with  it  fow  your  clover-grafs,  whereof  nine  pounds  will 
fow  an  acre ;  and,  by  that  time  you  have  mowed  your  oats, 
your  ground  will  be  ftocked  with  clover-grafs. 
We  import  yearly  into  Ireland,  fays  an  ingenious  gentleman, 
about  1 1,000  hogfheads  of  flax-feed,  which,  at  forty  (hillings 
the  hogfhead,  coft  22,oool.  and  in  1747  we  imported  376 
tons  of  undreffed  flax,  which,  at  40 1.  the  ton,  come  to 
15,0001.  Thefe  are  articles  of  expence  well  worth  the  fav- 
ing,  and  which  may  be  put  in  the  pockets  of  our  own  farm- 
ers, if  they  were  duly  encouraged  to  raife  large  quantities  of 
flax  and  feed. 

Aloft  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  viz.  Germany,  Holland, 
Flanders,  France,  England,  and  Scotland,  have  every  year 
a  frefh  recruit  of  flax-feed  from  the  Baltic,  becaufe  they  find 
by  experience  their  native  feed  and  flax  degenerate  and  grow 
worfe  every  year.  This  is  alfo  our  own  cafe :  our  home- 
raifed  feed  and  flax  frequently  degenerate,  by  reafon  of  bad 
feafons,  bad  hufbandry,  or  fome  other  caufe,  which  creates 
a  neceffity,  and  makes  it  incumbent  on  us  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  good  foreign  feed,  that  we  may  never  be  in 
want  of  fo  ufeful  a  commodity. 

I  am  informed,  that  North  America  feed  anfwers  near  as 
well  with  us  as  feed  from  the  Baltic;  the  foil  there  being  as 
rich  and  as  natural  for  the  growth  of  flax,  and  as  much 
covered  with  fnow  in  winter,  and  cxpofed  to  as  great  a  heat 
in  fummer,  as  any  lands  bordering  on  the  Baltic:  if  this  be 
the  truth  of  the  cafe,  we  fhould  not  fail  to  encourage  the  im- 
portation of  feed  from  North  America,  becaufe  the  feed  we 
get  from  thence  is  paid  for  by  the  commodities  we  fend  thi- 
ther in  our  own  (hips;  but  all  the  feed  and  flax  we  purchafe 
from  the  Baltic  are  paid  for  in  ready  money,  without  our 
felling  any  of  our  commodities  in  exchange  for  them.  But, 
wherever  the  beft  feed  is  to  be  got,  we  fhould  from  thence 
fupply  ourfelves:  and  it  is  from  frequent  trials  that  we  can 
judge  which  is  beft.  But  it  is  certain,  that  due  care  is  taken 
by  the  magiftratcs  in  the  feveral  fea-port  towns  in  the  Baltic 
from  whence  flax  feed  is  exported,  that  no  feed  fhall  be  dif- 
fered to  be  exported  from  thence  in  barrels  marked  with  the 
arms,  and  other  feals  of  the  place,  but  what  fhall  be  found 
good  and  merchantable;  fuch  caution  they  ufc  to  preferve 
the  credit  of  their  goods,  which  is  a  great  fecurity  to  the 
buyer.  But  I  do  not  hear  that  any  fuch  care  is  taken  in 
North  America,  to  enfure  the  goodnefs  of  their  feed.  But, 
wherever  the  beft  feed  is  railed,  this  caution  fhould  be  ufed, 
to  have  it  directly  from  thofe  countries  where  it  grows,  and 
not  from  thofe  places  where  it  is  afterwards  fown,  as  Holland 
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and  Flanders,  from  whence  we  can  expect  nothing  but  the 
fecond  or  third  crop  of  feed,  which  is  then  in  a  date  of  de- 
generacy. 

The  nation  receives  much  more  benefit  by  flax-feed  than  from 
flax  imported.  A  barrel  of  feed  may  coft  twenty  findings, 
and  fo  may  half  a  hundred  of  flax;  but  the  produce  of  flax 
and  feed  from  that  barrel,  if  rightly  managed  (computed  at 
400  weight  of  flax,  and  three  barrels  of  feed)  may  be  worth 
at  lead;  eight  pounds  derling,  which  is  eight  times  the  value 
of  the  prime  cod,  and  is  700  per  cent,  'clear  profit  to  the 
kingdom,  though  not  fo  much  to  the  farmer.  This  advan- 
tage we  gain  by  feed,  more  than  from  flax  imported.  But, 
as  to  the  profit  arifing  from  the  fubfequent  management  of 
foreign  or  homc-raifed  flax,  it  may  be  equal  in  both,  viz. 
700  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  prime  colt,  as  is  before  fet 
forth. 

Since  we  may  receive  fuch  great  benefit  by  making  ufe  of  fo- 
reign feed  (the  prime  coft  being  very  fmall  in  comparifon  of 
the  profit  that  may  accrue  by  the  fubfequent  management 
thereof)  and,  in  regard  we  cannot  expect  good  flax  or  feed 
but  from  good  flax-feed,  it  is  manifeftly  our  intered  to  en- 
courage the  importation  of  good  feed  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
humbly  recommended  to  the  trudees  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture to  give  premiums,  for  one  or  two  years  to  come,  to 
fuch  merchants  as  fiiall  import  the  greated  quantities  of  good 
merchantable  flax-feed  from  the  Baltic  or  North-America 
into  Ireland;  excluding  flack  feed,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
Baltic,  or  any  other  country,  from  any  fhare  in  fuch  pre- 
miums, fuch  feed  being  light,  lank,  and  poor,  and  fit  only 
for  oil-mills. 

Though  it  is  advifed  for  the  prefent  to  give  premiums  to  en- 
courage the  importation  of  flax  and  feed,  yet  we  have  good 
reafon  to  hope,  that,  if  the  methods  herein  recommended  be 
carried  into  execution,  we  fhall  be  able  to  raife  flax  and  feed 
ourfelves,  in  fuch  quantities,  and  in  fuch  perfection,  as  not 
to  dand  in  need  of  a  fupply  of  either  from  any  other  country. 

The  laws  of  England  with  regard  to  Flax  and  Hemp. 

I.  Stat.  33.  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  17.  §  2.  It  fhall  not  be  law- 
ful to  water  hemp  or  flax  in  any  river,  ftream,  or  common 
pond,  where  beads  be  ufed  to  be  watered,  but  only  on  the 
grounds,  or  in  pits,  or  in  their  feveral  ponds,  on  pain  to 
forfeit  20  s.  one  half  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  party 
grieved,  or  to  any  that  will  fue  for  the  fame  in  any  court 
of  record  or  leet. 

II.  Stat.  15  Car.  II.  cap.  15.  §  2.  Any  perfons  in  anyplace 
privileged  or  not,  corporate  or  incorporate,  may  fet  up  the 
trade  of  breaking,  heckling,  or  drefling  of  hemp  or  flax;  as 
alfo  for  making  and  whitening  of  thread ;  as  alfo  of  fpin- 
ning,  weaving,  making,  whitening,  or  bleaching,  of  cloth 
made  of  hemp  or  flax  only;  as  alfo  the  trade  of  making  twine, 
or  nets  for  fifhery,  or  of  doving  of  cordage;  as  alfo  the  trade 
of  making  tapedry-hangings. 

III.  §3.  All  foreigners  fetting  up  and  ufing  any  of  the  trades 
aforefaid  three  years  in  England,  fhall,  taking  the  oaths  of  al- 
legiance and  fupremacy  before  two  juftices  of  peace  near  their 
dwellings,  enjoy  all  privileges  as  natural-born  fubjects. 

IV.  §  4.  Foreigners  exercifing  the  aforefaid  trades  fhall  not 
be  liable  to  any  other  taxes  than  fuch  as  fhall  be  paid  by 
natural -born  fubjects,  unlefs  they  fiiall  ufe  merchandize  into 
and  from  foreign  parts,  in  which  cafe  they  fhall  be  liable 
to  pay  cudoms  as  aliens  during  five  years,  and  no  longer. 

V.  Stat.  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  39/ §  1.  Natives  of  Eng- 
land or  Ireland  may  import  into  England,  directly  from  Ire- 
land, any  forts  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  all  the  production  there- 
of, as  thread,  yarn,  and  linen,  of  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  Ireland,  free  of  all  duties,  the  mafter  of  the  veffel  import 
ing  the  fame  bringing  a  certificate  from  the  chief  officer  of  the 
port  in  Ireland,  expreffing  the  marks,  number,  tale,  01 
weight,  of  the  fpecies  in  each  bale  mentioned  in  the  bills 
lading,  with  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  exporters 
from  Ireland,  and  of  fuch  perfons  that  fhall  have  fworn  the 
goods  to  be  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  kingdom, 
and  where  and  to  whom  in  England  configned;  and  the  mat- 
ter of  the  fhip,  on  arrival  in  England,  making  oath  that  the 
faid  bales  and  goods  are  the  bales  and  goods  taken  on  board 
by  virtue  of  the  faid  certificates. 

VI.  Stat.  1  Ann.  ftat.  2.  cap.  8.  §  2.  All  hemp  or  flax,  and 
the  production  thereof,  as  thread,  yarn,  and  linen,  imported 
directly  from  Ireland,  by  natives  of  England  or  Ireland,  be- 
ing of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Ireland,  upon  pro- 
ducing certificates,  and  making  oath  as  by  ftat.  7  Will.  III. 
cap.  39,  fhall  be  free  from  the  additional  fubfidy  of  poundage, 
and  all  duties  whatfoever. 

Remarks. 
The  quality  and  reputation  of  our  linen  manufactures,  both 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  depending  upon  the  goodnefs  of  the 
flax ;  and  the  improvement  of  our  linen  manufacture,  to 
the  utmoft,  being  a  matter  that  nearly  concerns  the  interefts 
of  our  trade;  we  cannot  have  too  minute  and  circumdantial 
an  idea  of  the  methods  of  raifing  flax  of  the  beft  quality  for 
that  purpofe. 
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lot  long  fincc  the  method  of  managing  in  general  our 
home  grown  flax  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  fo  bad,  that  it 
would  have  been  much  hotter  for  our  linen  manufacture  if 
We  had  railed  none  at  all  ;  for  every  fault,  every  imperfection 
In  the  flax,  is  as  it  were,  an  error  in  the  firft  concoction, 
and  not  to  be  cured  afterwards  by  the  utmort  labour,  fkill, 
and  addrefs. 

Tarn  fpun  of  unripe  flax  will  never  make  good  cloth  ;  and, 
Where  it  is  mixed  with  other  yarn,  the  cloth  is  ever  difliked. 
Flax  fpoiled  or  difcoloured  in  the  watering,  cannot  be  brought 
to  that  delicate  whitenefs  which  is  required  in  fine  cloth,  un- 
lel  ■  the  cloth  be  fo  much  thinned  and  emptied  as  to  lofe  it's 
client ial   quality  of   ftrcngth  ;    and    where  it  is  mixed  with 

arn,  the  cloth  can  never  be  of  the  lame  colour. 
Urtlcfs,  therefore,  we  are  at  pains  to  reform  our  way  of 
managing  our  lint  in  general,  we  had  better  purchafe  it  in- 
tirely  from  the  Baltic,  Holland,  and  Flanders  ;  but  a*;  we 
I  been  long  in  the  practice  of  railing  flax,  it  is  weak  and 
irrcfolutc  to  give  it  up  ;  and  if  we  can  be  at  a  little  more 
trouble,  and  fome  fmal]  expence,  we  fhall  reap,  from  the 
fame  ground,  a  third  part,  at  leaft,  more  flax  than  we  do 
at  prefent,  and  that  too  30  per  cent,  or  more,  better  in  it's 
quality. 

We   fhall    therefore   give    a   fhort   account    of   the    method 
practifed   by  the  Flanders  flax-drclTcrs,  who  were  fomi   time 
1   introduced   into  Scotland    by  the  truftecs,    upon   public 
encouragement,   in  order  to  inftrtnSt  us  in   their  way  of  pre- 
paring their  foil,   lowing  of  flax-feed,  railing,  pulling,  wa- 
tering,  and  dreilillg  their  flax,   and  compare  it  with  our  own. 
According  to  the  b landers  method,  the  belt  foil   for  line  flax 
is   the   tender  and    mellow    black   mould,    or   any   light    foil, 
mixed   with   loam   and   a   little   find,   that  will  not  bind  with 
any  fudden  drought.      The  lower  the  ground    lies,   and  the 
flatter  it  is,  the  better,  provided  n  be  dr)  enough  t"  I 
in  the  proper  fcafon  :   it  fhould  be  fallow  at  leaft  two  winters 
and  a  dimmer.      The  firlt  plowing  fhould  b 
foil  will  admit  of,  and    therefore  plowed  with  an  -  b 
row,  fo  often  as  the  appearance  of  weeds  mak<  s  it  n 
In  October  or  November,  before  the  ground  is  to  bi 
(or   rather   in  October   in    the   preceding   yeai    after    th 

plowing,  if  they  have  then  dung  enough,  becaufe  the  futn- 
feier-plowing  thereafter  deftroys  the  weedi  thai  rife  with  the 

dung)    it  ought  to  be  well  dunged,   and  as  well  dn 
ing  as  garden  mould  ;    and  three  bufhels  Winch   (1 
of  gOOd  feed,   is  futricient  to  lew  one  acre  of  ground  thl 
pared.      More  is  too  much  to  be  lowed  on  one  acie,    becaufe 
our  foil  is  not  prepared  as  it  ought  to  be  :   the  effect  of  which 
is,   if  our  feed   be  good,  all  comes  up,  and  one  half  of  it  is 
Under  growth  ;   this  unripe  lint  is  rotten  in  the  watering,  be- 
fore the  reft  is  ready,  and  the  whole  is  fpoiled  by  it. 
In  ground  prepared  as  before  directed,  the  weeds  are  fo  very 
few,   that  one  hand  will  clean  as  much  lint-;  round  of  weeds 
in  a  day,  as  eight  c.\w  do  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and  this  is  a 
conliderable  article  of  expence  laved. 

When  flax  thus  prepared  is  fully  ripe,  and  not  'till  then,  he 
pulls  it,  and,  if  any  unripe  ftalks  appear,  he  carefully  fepa- 
jatcs  them  from  the  reft,  and  waters  them  by  themfelves. 
When  his  lint  is  pulled,  he  ties  it  up  in  fmall  bundles,  or 
fhcaves,  no  bigger  than  one  can  grafp  about  with  his  two 
hands,  ami  ties  them  up  loofely  with  a  few  ftalks  of  ltfelf, 
a  little  below  the  i'uvd,  and  then  lets  them  up  on  one  end, 
two  and  two,  like  (hocks  of  corn,  in  the  air  and  fun,  until 
it  be  well  dried,  and  then  {trips  the  feed-boll  from  it,  as  we 
do.  He  then  ties  two  and  two  of  his  fhcaves  together,  the 
feed  end  of  the  one  always  to  the  root  end  of  the  other. 
wherever  he  can  find  flat-lying  ground,  under  level  to  any 
running  water,  there  he  digs  his  ponds  for  watering  his  lint, 
fo  large  as  the  ground  will  allow,  and  near  to  three  feet  in 
depth  :  when  his  ponds  are  filled  from  the  rivulet  with  water, 
he  puts  in  his  lint  until  the  pond  is  full,  but  does  not  fink  it. 
The  reafon  why  he  ties  the  feed-end  of  one  fheaf  to  the  root- 
end  of  the  other,  is,  that  the  roots,  being  heavier,  would  link 
in  the  water,  and  the  feed-end  would  be  entirely  out  of  the 
water;  but,  when  thus  ballanced,  the  lint  being  much  of 
the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  the  water,  it  is  juft  immerfed, 
and  no  more,  and  never  comes  near  the  ground  or  the  mud. 
He  turns  it  in  the  water  every  day,  and,  if  the  weather  is  very 
hot,  twice  in  a  day.  He  tries  when  it  is  enough  watered, 
by  breaking  a  few  ftalks  ;  and,  if  the  bo"on  breaks  freely,  and 
parts  eafily  with  the  flax,  then  he  takes  it  out,  and  carries  it 
to  a  clear  running  ftream,  and  wafhes  it  very  well  from  all 
it's  filth  and  naitinefs,  and  then  fpreads  it  upon  grafs  (very 
thin)  as  we  do. 

If  the  water  appears  to  be  very  much  difcoloured  in  the  pond 
before  his  lint  is  fufficiently  made,  he  lets  off"  the  water, 
wafhes  his  lint,  and  then  fills  his  pond  from  the  running 
brook,  and  puts  it  in  again  until  it  be  enough  done.  When 
his  firft  parcel  is  laid  on  the  grafs,  he  puts  another  in  the 
fame  pond,  and  continues  to  water  his  lint,  fo  long  as  the 
feafon  is  warm  enough.  He  turns  his  lint  on  the  grafs  once 
a  day,  and  keeps  it  on  the  grafs  fo  long  as  the  dews  fall, 
which  gives  the  lint  a  fine  colour,  without  hurting  it,  and 
makes  the  yarn  fpun  of  it  wafh  and  empty  eafily,  without 
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wafting  or  weakening  it;  and  the  cloth   made  of   ,r  , ,  , 
toon  to  a  fine  colour ,  without  being  thinned  in  th<  leaft, 

So  much  of  his  lint  as  he  intends  fdi  his  bi  ft  f<  d,  he  builds 
up  in  a  ftack,  like  corn,  after  it  is  thoroughly  winnowed,  with 
the  bolls  upon  it,  and  ftrips  *  it  at  (b wing- time  ;  and,  in 
month  of  May  thereafter,  puts  it  into  the  water,  and  foil 
the  fame  method  with  that  watered  in  the  autumn.  So  mui  h 
of  his  lint  as  remains  on  his  hands  uiidn  lied  after  the  middle 
of  March,  when  the  dews  begin  to  fall,  he  lays  out  again 
upon  the  grafs  for  a  good  colour,  and  always  takes  up  his 
lint  from  the  grafs  in  dry  weather,  and  about  mid-day. 

The  lint  keeps  all  the  winter  in  the  Hall;,  and  is  for  his  bed 
fee],  which  he  takes  from  the  hoik  by  beating  them  with 
a  light  timber  hammer  with  one  of  hi    1 

N.  B.  Care  muft  be  taken,  in  rainy  weather,  that  the  lint 
receives  no  damage  by  rotting  on  the  grafs,  but  gentle 
fnowers  are  as  good  as  dews. 

Our  prefent  general  way  is  to  fow  our  lint  on  any  ground, 
which  puts  us  to  a  great  expence  to  weed  it.  We  fow  it 
thick  (as  we  muft  do  in  ordinary  ground)  whereby  one  half 
of  it  is  ripe  before  the  other  is  ready  ;  and  thus  the  unripe 
lied,  being  mixed  with  the  full  ripe,  fpoils  the  whole,  and 
the  unripe  lint  is  rotten  in  the  water  before  the  other  is 
ready. 
In   the  weft  of  Scotland,    where  the  fineft   (panning  is,    the 

le  are  rivetted   in  a  molt  pernicious  conceit,    that  unripe 
lint  makes  the  fineft  flax  ;   and,   therefore,   pull   all    their  lint 
when  the  bloflom  falls.      This  kind  of  lint  heckles  away  al- 
to  nothing,    and   is   indeed,    in  appearance,   very   tine; 

then    it  has   no   lubftancc,   and  the  yarn  fpun  of  it  is  al- 

l  weak  and  ouzy  ;    it  waftcs  much  in  the  wafhing,    and 
cloth  made  of  it  grows  as  thin  as  a  cobweb  in  the  bleaching^ 
before  it  can  be  brought  to  a  full  colour, 
in  the  country  of  C  in  French  Flanders,  &c,   where 

:-'"-i!   flax  is  raifed   t  .,   fine  cambrics*  thread,  and  lace, 
th  fallowed  fummerahd  winter  for  three  years  fuc- 

!v,  and  very  w<  II  dunged  ;    and,   at  fowing,    ftn 

with  human  ordure,  taken  from  their  bo 

This  is  a  very  great  expence,    including  the 
want  of  profits  of  the  gro  it  th  :i,   if  the  fea- 

upon  one  acre  from  Hon  to  1    .  0  i t>.  h  is  worth 

in  Holland,   even  in  good  lint-yearsj  two  (hillings  fterling 
1"  1  pound  weight. 
Our  feafons  arc  too  precarious  to  rifque  an  expence  of  this 

kind,  for  hard-blowing  wind  ,  heavy  rain.,  or  fudden 
droughts  in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  are  ail  dangerous  to 
the  lint-crop  :  but  it  imports  our  manufacture  much,  that 
our  prefent  way  of  managing  our  flax  fhould  be  refon 
efpecially  now,  when  we  make  large  parcels  of  fine  cloth  ; 
lor  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  mifmanagement  of  our  flax, 
1  1  \ T  wk  have  any  had  ClOTH  at  ALL  ;  and  every 
perfon  who  lows  lint,  will  find  his  account  in  practiling  the 
Flemifh  method,  in  managing  of  every  part,  from  the  lirft 
plowing  to  the  bringing  of  the  lint  to  the  firft  h 
The  half  of  our  lint  is,   in  many  pli  in   the  water- 

ing ;  whenever  it  is  pulled,  it  is  ftripped  off  and 

bound  up  hard  like  (heaves  of  corn,  with  bands  of  itfelf,  and 
carried  to  the  water-green,  and  then  thrown  into  the  neareft 
pit,  or  large  pool,  in  any  fmall  river  or  burn. 
The  pool  is  dammed  up  with  earth  and  ftones,  'till  the  water 
fwells  to  make  the  hole  of  a  fufticicnt  depth,  and  then  the 
lint  is  crammed  into  it,  one  fheaf  on  the  top  of  another, 
until  it  be  quite  fuil  ;  and  then  fods  of  earth  and  large  ftones 
are  laid  on  the  top  ot  it,  to  prevent  it's  being  carried  awav 
by  land-floods,  in  cafe  of  a  thunder  fhowcr,  or  fudden  fall 
of  rain,  which  happen  fometimes  in  the  autumn  fcafon.  If 
no  running  water  is  near,  the  lint  is  put  in  the  fame  way 
into  mofs-water  pits,  and  rtanding  pools  of  ftagnate  water. 
In  thole  places  it  lies  in  this  condition,  full  of  mud,  and  it's 
own  flime  and  naftinefs,  for  a  certain  time,  without  regard 
to  the  weather,  and  is  then  taken  out,  and  fct  up  an  end, 
with  the  band  pulled  up  towards  the  top,  and  opened  wide 
at  the  bottom  to  dry  ;  and  after  all  the  black  fluff  on  it  is 
dried  inj  it  is  then  laid  out  on  the  grafs,  to  little  purpolc ; 
for  it  is  by  this  management  fo  much  -fpoiled,  and  the  whole 
fo  difcoloured,  that  it  can  never  afterwards  be  recovered. 
The  Flemifh  way  cofts  more  trouble  and  attendance,  and 
fome  more  expence,  than  ours  does  ;  but  then,  by  their  way, 
we  fhould  have  double  the  quantity' of  lint  we  now  have,  and 
all  of  it  good,  at  leaft  20  per  cent,  better  in  it's  quality,  than 
our  beft  home-grown  lint  is  now  worth. 

The  right  management  of  our  flax  then  is  of  the  greatcft 
importance  to  the  linen  manufacture,  and  wre  ought,  with 
all  poflible  expedition  (be  the  coft  what  it  will)  to  have  the 
Flemifh  method  introduced,  and  univerfally  pracTifed  over 
the  whole  country,  that  we  may  have  no  more  cloth  of  any 
kind  fpoiled  or  difliked  by  the  mifmanagement  of  our  home- 
grown flax. 

An  attentive  and  diligent  perfon,  who  is  kept  clofe  to  the 

drefling   of  flax,    and    carefully   obferves  every  part  of   the 
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Flanders  method  of  management,  may,  in  a  few  months, 
become  fully  inftructed  in  the  art  -,  and  when  this  is  well 
known,  and  pracYifed  by  a  few  who  are  fituated  near  our 
linen  manufactures,  the  method  will  be  foon  propagated, 
and  become  general  :  and  when  our  home-grown  flax  be- 
comes, in  the  general,  as  good  in  quality  as  that  which  comes 
from  abroad,  our  flax-drefl'ers,  as  well  as  manufacturers,  and 
the  nation  in  general,  will  find  their  account  in  it. 
In  Scotland,  the  truftees  for  the  advancement  of  manufac- 
tures, were  at  no  fmall  expence  to  bring  to  perfection  a  ma- 
chine for  drefling  of  flax  by  water,  and  at  length  happily  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  and  this  proves  a  great  benefit  and  faving  to  the  coun- 
try on  this  branch  of  the  linen  trade.  The  beft  flax-dreffer, 
when  he  does  his  utmoft,  cannot  finifh  of  the  beft  lint  (for 
bad  and  unripe  lint,  or  lint  not  fully  watered,  or  fpoiled  in 
the  watering,  will  not  bear  the  expence  of  drefling,  and  is 
indeed  not  worth  drefling,  nor  ought  to  be  drefled)  above 
12  pound  weight  in  a  day  :  but  the  lint-mill  will  drefs,  at 
the  rate  of  every  hand  employed  in  it,  16  pounds  in  a  day. 
The  cheapeft  that  good  lint  can  be  drefled  by  the  hand  in 
Scotland,  is  32  pence  the  long  ftone,  and  it  is  drefled  at  the 
mill  for  two  ihillings  the  ftone. 

The  woollen  manufactures  of  England  never  came  to  any  per- 
fection 'till  the  bufinefs  of  the  woolftapler  became  a  trade  ; 
and  it  muft  fare  fo  with  the  linen.  Here  then  is  a  fine 
branch  of  bufinefs  for  any  gentleman  who  has  the  conve- 
niency  of  water  for  erecting  a  lint-mill  ;  he  may  either  raife 
lint  himfelf,  or  buy  it  in  the  boon  from  others,  and  drefs  it 
by  his  mill  for  heckle  :  he  may  have  his  heckles  in  a  conve- 
nient houfe  near  to  it,  for  drefling  and  ftapling  the  lint,  by 
proper  heckles,  into  fine  drefled  flax,  fine  drefled  tow,  com- 
mon tow,  backings  and  breads,  for  the  fervice  of  the  country 
fpinners. 

This  will  greatly  increafe  our  fpinning,  when  every  perfon  may 
be  ferved  with  the  ftaple  of  flax  and  tow  they  are  moft  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fpin ;  and  which,  by  conftant  practice,  they 
fpin  beft,  and  with  the  greateft  expedition  ;  and  when  fo 
many  days  that  are  now  mifpent  by  our  fpinners  in  heckling 
of  lint  (for  very  bad  hecklers  they  generally  are)  fhall  be  em- 
ployed in  fpinning  ;  for  the  article  of  fpinning  is  the  chief 
i'upport  of  the  manufacture ;  and  as  this  article  requires  and 
employs  the  greateft  number  of  hands,  great  care  fhould  be 
taken  to  diff'ufe  and  extend  it  over  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  fpinning-fchools  eftablifhed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  on 
the  public  encouragement,  have  much  improved  the  people 
in  fpinning,  and  in  making  of  thread  :  but  as  thread  can 
be  fubject  to  no  ftamp  or  check,  to  afcertain  it's  fufficiency 
at  a  foreign  market,  and  that  our  yarn  brings  in  more  money 
to  the  country,  when  it  is  wrought  into  cloth,  than  when 
into  thread  only,  the  article  of  thread-making  may  be  carried 
too  far. 

The  French  fpinning-fchool  in  Scotland  has  bred  a  great 
many  good  fpinners  of  fine  yarn  ;  but  many  of  them  are 
perfons  of  condition,  and  when  fuch  have  gratified  their 
curioiity  in  learning  it,  and  fpun  as  much  as  will  make  a 
piece  of  cambric  for  themfelves,  they  give  over  the  prac- 
tice, and  are  of  no  further  ufe  to  the  manufacture.  Fine 
fpinning  is  a  trade  in  the  weft  of  Scotland  ;  but  as  their  yarn 
is  made  of  unripe  lint,  and  not  fpun  in  the  Picardy  way,  al- 
though it  be  as  fmall  and  fine,  yet  it  is  weak,  and  cannot 
ftand  in  the  loom  to  be  warp  for  cambric ;  all  that  can  be 
made  of  it,  in  general,  is  only  woof  for  cambric  ;  and  the 
cloth  where  it  is,  thins  much  in  the  bleaching.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Bleaching. 

When  the  fine  yarn  comes  in  to  contend  for  the  prize,  one 
can,  at  firft  view,  diftinguifh  the  yarn  fpun  by  thofe  taught 
by  the  French,  from  that  which  comes  from  the  weft  of  Scot- 
land. Their  yarn  is  full  as  fine  as  ours  ;  but,  when  tried  by 
a  magnifying-glafs,  theirs  appears  rough  and  ouzy,  and  of  a 
bad  colour ;  whereas  the  yarn  fpun  of  the  foreign  lint,  by  the 
French  fcholars,  appears,  through  a  glafs,  fmooth  and  clear, 
like  a  horfe-hair  fifhing-line,  and  is  of  a  fine  colour.  It  is 
fit  for  warp,  as  well  as  woof  ;  and  when  it  is  made  into 
fine  cambric,  comes  to  a  fine  colour  foon,  without  thinning 
the  cloth  :  if  therefore  the  French  method  of  fpinning,  which 
•»s  drefling  their  flax  with  brufhes,  as  well  as  the  Flemifh 
method  of  flax-drefling,  was  univerfally  introduced  all  over 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  the  linen  manufacture  is  carried 
on,  we  fhoul.l  foon  have  plenty  of  yarn  to  advance  the  cam- 
bric trade. 

We  do  not  want  to  raife  flax  fo  much,  as  we  want  to  raife 
good  flax.  The  improvement  of  this  branch  to  the  utmoft 
juftly  claims  the  preference,  fince  we  know  from  experience 
that  all  our  bad  cloth  has  been  principally  owing  to  the  bad- 
nefs  of  our  home-grown  flax,  and  that  arifing  merely  from 
our  mifmanagement  of  it. 

When  this  Flemifh  method  of  flax-drefling  fhall  be  univer- 
fally underftood,  application  may  be  made  for  an  act  of  par- 
liament to  prevent  the  management  of  flax  by  any  other  way, 
under  proper  penalties  ;  4qt  heedlefs  perfons,  of  a  lazy  and 
indolent  difpofition,  and  avcrfe  to  all  reafonable  improve- 
ments, will  fufFer  floth  and  eafe  always  to  gain  the  afcen- 
dant,  even  over  their  own  intereft ;  wherefore,  fuch  perfons 


muft  be  reftrained  by  good  laws,  irom  doing  harm  cither  to 
then  1  (elves  or  others. 

But  notwithstanding  this  method  of  flax-drefling  is  not  fo 
univerfally  eftablifhed,  according  to  the  information  I  have 
received,  as  could  be  denied,  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland; 
yet  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  allowedly  arrived  in  the 
linen  manufacture,  within  a  few  years,  is  very  extraordi- 
nary :  and  experiments  demonstrate,  how  well  judged  the 
premiums  and  encouragements  have  been,  which  they  have 
given  to  create  an  emulation  among  thofe  who  are  concerned 
in  the  feveral  branches  of  the  manufacture. 
But  if,  after  all,  we  fhould  not  be  capable  of  raifing  a  com- 
petency of  good  flax  for  our  linen  manufacture  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  we  fhould  exert  ourfelves  in  America. 
For  the  foil  of  manv  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  is  ex- 
ceeding rich,  and  fit  for  raifing  good  hemp  as  well  as  fine 
flax  :  and  the  fame  hands  which  hough  and  drefs  their  tobac- 
co grounds,  and  cut  and  cure  their  plants,  may  be  employed 
all  the  winter  in  breaking  and  drefling  hemp  and  flax.  Thefe 
commodities,  being  imported  rough  from  our  own  plantations, 
may  be  manufactured  at  home,  into  cordage,  fail-duck,  and 
linen  of  feveral  forts,  and  will  contribute  to  leffen  our  de- 
mands for  thefe  goods  from  Ruflia  and  Germany.  Great 
quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  may  alfo  be  railed  in  Penfylva- 
nia,  North  Carolina,  and  in  feveral  other  of  our  plantations; 
and  all  fo  near  navigable  rivers,  that  by  faving  the  expence  ofj 
a  long  carriage  by  land,  to  which  thefe  commodities  are  li- 
able in  Mufcovy,  they  may  be  imported  cheaper  than  they 
can  be  had  from  thence,  and,  poflibly  too,  of  a  better  qua- 
lity. 

Several  parts  of  our  colonies  lie  in  the  latitude  of  Egypt: 
and  as  their  foil  in  fome  places  is  equally  fine  and  rich  with 
the  foil  of  Egypt,  where  the  fineft  flax  in  the  world  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  feafon  for  preparing  of  ground  and  fowing  of 
lint-feed  is  over,  before  the  mulberry  fets  out ;  and  the  time 
of  reeling  oft*  the  filk  from  the  worm-bag  paft  before  the 
flax  is  fully  ripe;  the  fame  hands  that  may  be  employed  in 
producing  filk  in  our  colonies  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pen- 
fylvania,  and  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  may 
be  alfo  employed  in  pulling  and  ftripping  off  the  feed  from  the 
flax,  and  watering  and  grafing  it  *,  and  the  breaking  and 
drefling  the  flax  will  keep  the  people  in  work  'till  the  fowing 
feafon  returns.  By  thefe  means  we  may  be  furnifhed  with 
flax  of  a  finer  quality  than  any  that  grows  in  Europe,  even 
preferable  to  that  which  is  raifed  about  St  Amand,  for  yarn 
to  make  their  fineft  cambrics,  threads  and  lace. 

*  The  dews  in  thefe  parts  are  exceedingly  rich,  and,  when  the 
flax  is  lying  on  the  grafs,  it  is  thereby  brought  to  an  excel- 
lent colour,  without  impairing  it's  ibength  in  the  leaft. 

Here  is  a  fine  field  of  bufinefs  to  enrich  our  planters  in  Ame- 
rica, and  to  keep  all  their  hands  conftantly  employed  in  a 
very  profitable  manner  :  and  if  the  filk,  which  they  certainly 
may  produce  [fee  the  article  Silk]  is  fent  home  raw,  and 
their  hemp  and  flax  rough,  and  all  our  fpare  and  idle  hands 
at  home  employed  in  working  up  thefe  materials  into  manu- 
factured goods  ;  fince  all  thefe  fubjects  of  manufacture  may 
be  had  from  our  own  plantations,  of  a  better  quality,  and  at 
eafier  rates  than  they  can  be  imported  from  foreign  parts ; 
what  hinders  but  we  may  vie  with  the  Hollanders,  Flemings, 
Germans,  in  fine  linen,  cambrics,  thread,  and  lace,  and 
with  our  great  and  only  dangerous  rivals  the  French,  in  the 
filk  manufacture." 

And  if  to  the  care  of  raifing  a  competent  quantity  of  good 
flax  at  home  and  in  our  plantations,  we  likewife  add  the  care 
of  performing  to  perfection  every  branch  of  operation,  which 
relates  to  the  linen  manufacture :  fuch  as  relate  to  fkilful 
Heckling  for  drefling  of  lint  for  fpinning ;  the  Spin- 
ning of  it  according  to  the  Picardy  way  ;  the  purging  and 
waihing  of  Yarn,  and  the  Weaving,  the  Bleaching, 
&c. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  war,   and  Definitive  Treaty 
of  1763. 

That  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  not  long  before  now 
fupplied  themfelves  from  North  America  v/ith  plenty 
of  the  beft  flax,  has  been  aftonifhing  to  the  whole  world ; 
but  that  now,  when  the  laft  war  and  treaty  of  peace  have 
made  us  mailers  of  fuch  extenfive  new  acquifitions  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  if  we  fhould  not  turn  thofe  lands,  without 
delay,  to  beneficial  pnrpofes,  we  may  as  well  have  remained 
without  them.  We  have  here  fuch  a  variety  of  climates,  that  it 
cannot  longer  be  pretended  that  we,  on  that  account,  fhall  not 
be  able  to  accomplish  this,  for  the  advantage  of  our  linen  ma- 
nufacture of  the  moft  delicate  fort :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
we  fhall  no  longer  ftand  in  need  of  being  reminded  to  culti- 
vate this  article  to  the  utmoft  perfection,  and  thereby  vie  j 
with  and  emulate  everv  other  nation  upon  the  earth. 
FLINTSHIRE,  in  North- Wales.  The  Irifh  fca,  or  ra- 
ther a  branch  of  it,  viz.  the  great  aeftuary  of  the  Dee,  into 
which  that  river  runs,  walhes  this  (hire  on  the  north,  and  'tis 
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bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Cheshire,  on  the  fouth-caft  by  Shrop- 
shire, anil  on  the  fouth-welt  by  Denbighfhire.  'Tis  the 
county  of  Wales,  it's  circumference  being  about  forty  miles 
only.  The  air  is  healthful,  and  it's  vallies  fruitful  in  corn 
and  paffure,  which  feed*  abundance  of  fmall  cattle,  from 
which  they  make  plenty  of  butter  and  checfe.  They  have 
alio  great  ftorc  of  honey,  of  which  they  make  metheglin,  a 
liquor  much  drank  in  the  Wclfh  counties.  Some  of  it's 
mountains  are  very  rich  in  lead-ore,  and  produce  fome  mill- 
ftoncs.  There  are  alio  great  quantities  of  pit-coal  in  this 
county. 
Ft  INT,  the  fhire-town,  is  fcated  on  the  aeftuary  of  the  Dee, 
where  it  has  a  fmall  harbour. 

Remarks. 

The  principal  manufacture  carried  on  in  this  county  is  that 
of  lead,  which  is  fmeltcd  from  the  native  ore  with  pit-coal. 
The  chief  of  thefe  works  is  that  called  the  Quaker's  Com- 
pany, which  is  fituated  between  the  town  of  Flint  and  Holy- 
well, a  market-town.  This  company  have  leafcs  of  feveral  of 
the  capital  lead-mines,  within  a  few  miles  of  their  fmelting- 
houfes.  There  are  alio  divers  fmelting-houfcs  in  this  county 
belonging  to  private  people,  where  the  ore  is  melted,  and 
the  lead  feparated  therefrom  by  pit-coal  fuel  ;  and  alio  the 
fllver  extracted  from  the  had  by  the  fume  firing.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Lead,  Silver,  Smelting. 
F  L  O  R  E  N  C  E  in  Italy.  This  is  the  mod  confulerablc  part 
of  the  duchy  of  Tufcany,  both  in  largenefs  and  opulcncy. 
'Tis  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  liologiufe  ami  Romania,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Ecclcfiaftical  State,  on  the  ibuth  by  the  Si 
and  on  the  welt  by  the  territories  of  Lucca  and  Pifa,  which 
la  ft  is  often  included  within  it. 

The  duke  of  Lorrain  and  Tufcany  is  now  fovereign  of  Flo- 
rence, which,  with  the  dukedom  of  Tufcany,   \- 
him  when  he  ceded  the  dukedom  of  Lorrain  The 

adjacent  mountains  yield  mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  allum, 
and  fome  quarries  of  marble,   porphyry, 

The  hill.,  am!  dales  are  covered   with  grapes,   which  produce 
excellent  wines,  befides  citrons,  lemon  , 
and  the  plains  with  corn  of  various   forts,   rice,  and  I  , 
honey,   wax,  wood,  flax,  hemp,  filk,   : 
excellent  mineral  waters,  which  effectually  cure  many  chi 
difeafes.     Several  manufactures  are  carried  i  n  here,   fuch  as 
other  kinds  of  woollen  cloth  ;  lilks,  linen, 
tapeftries,  gilt  leather,  earthenware,  and  perfumes  ;  all  which 
contribute  more  or  lefs  to  the  riches  of  it. 
From  England  they  take  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  indico,  cal- 
licoes,   lead,   tin,  cloths,   bays,  perpetuana's,  herring,,  white 
and  red,  pickled  falmon,  Newfoundland  lifli,  pilchard,  calve- 
fkins,  and  divers  other  commodities. 

Remarks. 

The  duke  of  Florence,  formerly,  was  not  only  a  great  lover 
and  encourager  of  merchants,  but  carried  on  merchandifing 
himfelf  ;  nay,  he  was  the  greateft  merchant  in  his  time,  in 
all  Europe,  not  forgetting  that  his  anceftors  raifed  them- 
felves, by  commerce,  •to  that  great  dignity  and  fplendor  they 
enjoyed. 
FLORIDA.  This  country  lies  on  the  eaft-fide  of  the  Miffif- 
fippi  river,  extending  to  the  weft  frontiers  of  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  is  feparated  from  New  France  on  the  north  by  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  and  has  the  gulph  of  Mexico  on  the 
fouth.  But  what  is  properly  called  the  pcninfula  of  Florida, 
has  Georgia  on  the  north,  the  gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  fouth- 
weft,  that  of  Florida  on  the  fouth,  with  the  channel  of  Ba- 
hama and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft. 
The  air  is  pure  and  temperate,  and  the  country  in  general 
healthy  ;  'tis  rather  fubiect  to  heat  than  cold,  but  the  heats 
are  tempered  by  the  fea  brcc/cs. 

The  country  abounds  with  all  forts  of  timber  and  fruit-trees, 
and  forefts  of  mulberry-trees  both  white  and  red,  logwood, 
and  many  other  dyeing-woods,  and  fhrubs,  fuftic,  &c.  And 
it  produces  abundance  of  faflafras,  which  is  exported  yearly 
in  great  quantities.  It's  many  rivers  not  only  abound  with 
fifh,  but  render  it  inferior  to  no  country,  both  for  pleafant- 
»iefs  and  fertility. . 

As  to  that  part  of  Florida  which  borders  on  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  it  appears  by  a  memorial  prefented  to  king  Wil- 
liam III.  by  Dr  Daniel  Cox,  that  England  has  had  an  un- 
doubted title  to  it  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  by  whofe 
commiflion  Sebaftian  Cabot  difcovered  all  this  coaft  from 
north  latitude  28  to  50.  The  fouth  part,  indeed,  towards 
the  gulph  of  Bahama,  was  vifited  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  as  it  was  ten  years  after  by  Vafquez 
Aillon ;  but  their  cruelties  fo  enraged  the  natives,  that  they 
expelled  them  all  one  after  another.  Nor  have  they  ever  fince 
made  any  fettlement  on  this  part  of  the  continent,  except  at 
St  Auguftin  and  St  Mattheo. 


Remarks. 

Carolana  was  granted  bv  king  Charles  I.  on  the  30th  of 
October,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  to  Sir  Robert  Heath, 
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Knt.  his  attorney-general  *.  The  extent  of  this  grarjj  (,  t 
out  in  the  chaiter  u  num.  on  I  Ca- 

rolina,   from  the  river  St  M-atthco,    lym  ,  lnc 

patent,  in  31  di  gr<  1  1  ol  north  lajtitu  and 

more  accurate  oblervations,  it  is  found  to  Lie  exactl)  ...  It. 
30.  10)  to  the  river  Paflb  Magno,  in  north  lati 
extending  in  longitude  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacil 
tract  which  was  not  then  poflciTed  by  any  Chrilti.m  power  ; 
together  with  all  the  Luanda  of  Veanis  and  Bahama,  and  fe- 
veral  adjacent  iflands  lying  fouth  from  the  continent,  within 
the  laid  degrees  of  latitude,  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the. 
Carolana  Iflands. 

•  See  a  deftriptiort  of  the  Kiiglifli  province  of  Carolana,  by 
the  Spaniards  called  Florida,  and  by  the  French  J. a  Loui- 
fiana.  As  alfo  of  the  river  Mefcacebe,  or  Milfiflippi,  &c. 
by  Daniel  Cox,  Efq; 

Sir  Robert  Heath  conveyed  Carolana  to  the  carl  of  Arundel, 
who  was  at  the  expence  of  planting  feveral  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  had  effected  much  more,  had  he  not  been  pi  evented 
by  the  war  with  Scotland,  in  which  he  was  general  for  king 
Charles,  and  afterwards  by  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and 
lunacy  of  his  eldeft  fon.  In  the  beginning  of  Cromwell's  , 
tedtoratc,  Capt.  Watts  (whom  king  Charles  II.  knighted  and 
made  governor  of  St  Chi  iltophers)  being  upon  the  coaft,  one 
Leet,  an  I  n,   being  intimate  with  th  I   the 

country,  by  his  influence,  was  allowed  to  trade,  and  incited 
to  fettle  here.      Not  long  alter,    this  king  lent  an  ambafl'ador 
to  England,  and  the  Englifh  had  divers  tracts  of  I 
them  by  the  Indians,    and   furveyed   the  continent   (ol  v 
there  is  a  map  ftill  extant]   for  above  200  miles  fquare.      It 
appears  alfo  from  this  I,  that  th  9  in 

the  territories  of  N  1  .  >mmo»ly 

call  Iroquois,  who  have  for  :  I  ars  voluntarily 

fubjected  themfelves  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  who  bad 
conquered  all  the  country  from  their  own  habitations  to  the 
MISSISSIPPI  river,  and  even  b  yond  it,  made  a  laid  and 
furrender  of  all  thefe  their  conquefts  and  acquifitions,  in  the 
lames  II,  to  the  government  ol  .  tic, 

proof   of    their  being  the  PROPERTY   «,:•" 
I 
The  memorial  here  mentioned  was  pre,'  ng  Wil- 

li mi,  r.j  aforefaid,  by  the  late  Dr  Cox  ;  who,  b. 
ances  from  one  to  another,  after  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del, become  proprietor  of  Carolana  ;  and  who  fets  forth 
in  the  (aid  memorial,  that,  at  the  expence  of  feveral  thou- 
fand  pounds,  he  difcovered  divers  parts  of  it  ;  firft  from  Ca- 
rolina, afterwards  from  Penfylvania,  by  the  Sufquehanah  ri- 
ver, and  that  then  he  made  a  difcovery  more  to  the  fouth,  by 
the  great  river  Ochcquiton. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that,  in  September  1712, 
the  late  French  king  granted  letters  patent  to  M.  Cozat, 
his  fecretary,  for  the  sole  Trade  to  this  country,  b\ 
name  of  Louisiana,  extending  about  1000  miles  along 
the  gulph  of  New  Mexico,  and  almoft  as  much  from 
the  faid  gulph  to  Canada  ;  and  it  appears  by  the  patent, 
that  the  French  altered  the  Names  of  the 
RIVERS,  HARBOURS,  &c.  as  wlll  as  of  the 
COUNTRY  itself,  which  had  been  ufually  called 
Spanish  Florida;  and  that,  under  pretence  of  a- 
New  Discovery  of  it,  they  declared  themfelves  poffef- 
fors  of  this  vaft  tract,  which  had  been  difcovered  and  pof- 
fefled  for  200  years,  partly  by  the  Spaniards,  and  partly  by 
the  Englifh ;  for,  by  comparing  the  patent  with  the  Maps, 
'tis  evident,  that  it  incloled  and  incompafied  all  the  Eng- 
lish Colonies  of  Carolina,  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania,   New  England,  5cc. This   is    a    frefh    fpe- 

cimen  of  French  Incroachment.  For  more  inftances 
of  the  like  kind,  fee  the  articles  British  America, 
French  America,  France,  and  Plantations. 
The  fon  of  the  above  mcmorialift  (Daniel  Cox,  Efq;)  who 
was  himfelf  fourteen  years  refident  on  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, has  publifhed  a  particular  defcription  of  this  province 
of  Carolana,  as  he  all  the  way  calls  it :  wherein  he  has  given 
a  fuccirlet  detail  of  fome  of  it's  moft  ufeful  animals,  vege- 
tables, metals,  minerals,  precious  ftones,  &c.  And,  as  he 
declares  his  account  is  corripofed  chiefly  from  memoirs  drawn 
by  his  father,  from  feveral  journals  and  itineraries  of  the 
Englifh,  whom  he  fent  to  difcover  it 5.  and  partly  from  the 
relations  of  other  travellers  and  Indian  traders  of  good  un- 
derftanding  and  veracity,  who  had  paiTed  through  the  heart 
of  the  country ;  we  fhall  give  our  readers  a  fhort  abftract  of 
it,  as  the  molt  fatisfactory  view  of  this  country  that  has  yet 
appeared. 

There  are  almoft  every-where  two,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the 
country  three,  crops  of  Indian  corn  in  a  year.  All  along 
the  coaft,  and  2  or  3C0  miles  up  the  country  from  the  lea, 
they  have  the  root  mendihoca,  of  which  the  caflavi  flour  and 
bread  is  made  in  the  greateft  part  of  America,  between  the 
two  tropics,  is  efteemed  as  good  as  cur  manchet,  and  is  con- 
fiderably  cheaper.  Here  is  likewile  another  fort  of  grain 
like  our  oats,  and,  when  rightly  prepared,  it  exceeds  our 
oatmeal.     It  grows  fpontaneouflv  in  marfhy  places,   and  by 
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the  fides  of  rivers.  They  have  excellent  limes  and  prunes 
growing  wild,  which  they  eat  plentifully  from  the  tree,  and 
keep  fome  dry  for  winter  provifion.  Here  is  alfo  the  tun;is, 
a  delicious  fond,  efpecially  in  hot  weather,  and  fo  wholfome, 
that,  when  'tis  ripe,  the  Europeans  call  it  their  cordial  julap. 
Vines  ot  different  forts  grow  naturally  in  this  country  ;  and 
the  foil  is  admirably  adapted,  lor  producing  as  good  grapes  as 
moft  countries  of  Europe. 

Here  is  good  beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  and  plenty  of  hogs, 
acorns,  chefnuts,  and  other  meats,  abounding  in  this  coun- 
try. Here  are  horfes  for  the  laddie  as  well  as  draught ;  the 
former  fo  cheap,  that  they  may  be  bought  for  five  (hillings 
worth  of  European  commodities.  Their  cattle  have  a  long 
black,  fort  of  hair,  or  rather  wool,  fo  fine,  that  'tis  thought, 
with  fome  fmall  mixture,  it  would  be  preferable  to  ordinary 
wool,  for  hats,  cloathing,  and  other  neceffarics. 
The  wild  animals  of  this  country,  are  the  elk  or  buffalo,  pan- 
ther, bear,  wild  cats,  beaver,  otter,  fox,  racoon,  fquirrcl. 
Cotton  grows  wild  here,  and  fome  of  the  moft  civilized  na- 
tions in  this  country,  efpecially  of  the  better  fort,  are  cloath- 
ed  with  a  fubftance  like  good,  coarfe,  ferviceable  linen,  very 
white,  which  is  made  of  the  inward  bark  of  trees  that  abound 
here,  is  as  becoming  as  moft  of  the  ordinary  linen  of  Europe, 
and  as  durable  :  of  the  fame,  and  other  barks,  they  make 
thread,  cords,  and  ropes. 

Pearls  are  found  here  in  great  abundance,  but  the  Indians  va- 
lue our  beads   more.     On   the  whole  coaft  of  this  province, 
for  200  leagues,   there  arc  vaft  beds  of  oyfters  :  and,  in  frefh 
water  rivers  mi^  lakes,  there  is  a  fort  of  (hell  between  a  muf- 
cle  and  a  pi  ai !  <•%  Her,  win  r<  in  are  found  abundance  of  pearls, 
and  many  larger  than  common.      Hep-  are  two  forts  of  co- 
chineal, one  that  grows  wild,   which  is  far  inferior  to  what 
is  cultivated  :   and  the  plant  of  which  indico  is  made,  is  very 
common  in  molt  <'i   the  foirth  parts  of  this  province.     Am- 
bergreafe  is  oft  n  found  upon  the  coaft  from  Cape  Florida  to 
Mexico,  the  bed  ol  which  is  worth  it's  weight  in  gold  ;  and 
on  the  fame  coaft,    both   to  the  caft  and  weft  of  the  Mif- 
fiffippi,  is  to  be  found  alfo,  after  high  fouth  winds  efpecially, 
a  fort  ol  (lone  pitch,  which  the  Spaniards,  who  call  it  copea, 
moiften  with  gre'afe,    and   ufe  it  for  their  veflels  in  the  nature 
of  pitch  ;   than  which,  they  fey,  it  is  much  better  in  hot  coun- 
tries, it  not  being  apt  to  melt  with  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
On  both  fides   the  Miffiffippi  river,  there  are  many  fprings 
and  lakes  producing  excellent  fait.     The  plants  which  pro- 
duce hemp  and  flax  are  very  common  in  this  country,   and 
that  fort  of  hlk  grafs,    of  which  are  made  thofe  herba-ftufr's 
that  come  from  the  Eaft-Indies.     Here  are  amethyfts,  tur- 
quoifes,  and  the  lapis  lazuli ;   copper  in  abundance,  and  fo 
fine,  that  'tis  affirmed,  fome  of  their  ore  yields  above  40  per 
cent,   and  here  is  lead  whofe  ore  yields  60  per  cent.     In  many 
places  there  are  mines  of  pit-coal,  and  iron  ore  is  frequently 
found  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  from  which  a  metal  is  ex- 
tracted little  inferior  to  fteel.      Here  are  alfo  mines  of  quick- 
filver,  or  rather  of  it's  mineral,  of  which  the  natives  make  no 
other  ufe  than  to  paint  their  faces  and  bodies,  in  a  time  of  war, 
or  in  high  feftivals.     In  divers  parts  of  this  province,  there 
are  great  quantities  of  orpiment  and  iandarach. 
Mr  Cox  fays,  that  about   12  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Miffiffippi,  a  branch  runs  out  of  it  on  the  eaft  fide,  which, 
after  a  courfe  of  160  miles,    falls  into  the  north-eaft  end  of 
the  great  bay  of  Spirito  Santo.     About  60  leagues   higher 
up,  on  the  call  fide,  is  the  river  of  Yafoua,  which  comes  into 
the  Miffiffippi,   2  or  300  miles  out  of  the  country,  and  is  in- 
habited by  the   nations  of  the  Yafoues,    Tounicas,    Kow- 
rouas,  &c.     60   leagues   higher   is   the   river  and   nation    of 
Chouque,    with  fome  others  to  the  eaft  of  them.      The  river 
Ouefpere,  which,  about  30  leagues  to  the  north-eaft  of  the 
lake,  divides  into  two  branches,   whereof  the  moft  fouthern 
is  called  the  Black  River.     The  heads  of  this  river  are  in 
that  vaft  ridge  of  mountains  that  run  on  the  back  of  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  and  Maryland  ;  through  which  mountains  there 
is  a  (hort  paflage  to  the  fources  of  the  great  river  Polomack, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  them,  by  the  Indians,  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted therewith,  and  may  poffibly,  one  time  or  other,  in 
conjunction  with   the  French  on  the  Miffiffippi,   infult  and 
harrafs  our  colonies. 

The  river  Oyo,  or  Hohio,  more  to  the  north,  is  a  vaft  river, 
which  comes  from  the  back  of  New  York,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  Several  nations  dwelt  formerly  on  this  river,  as 
the  Chawanoes,  a  great  people,  who,  with  many  other  na- 
tions, were  extirpated  by  the  Iroquois  Indians.  Twenty-five 
leagues  above  the  Hohio,  is  the  great  ifland  of  the  Tomaroas, 
with  a  nation  ovcr-againft  it,  that  goes  by  it's  name.  Thirty 
leagues  higher  is  the  river  of  the  lllinouecks,  corruptly  called 
by  the  French  the  river  of  the  Illinois,  which  nation  lived 
about  this  river,  and  confided  of  20,000  fighting  men,  before 
they  were  deftroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  and  driven  to  the  weft 
of  the  Miffiffippi. 

There  are  divei  other  confiderable  rivers  and  Indian  nations, 
too  numerous  for  this  place.  We  (hall  only  obferve,  that, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Coza,  the  French  have 
erected  a  fcttlcment  called  Fort  Louis  (20  leagues  north-eaft 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Miffiffippi)  which  is  the  ufual  refidence 
pf  the  chief  gi       1      ofLouifiana,  who  is  neVerthelefs  iub- 


ordihatc  to  him  of  Canada.     From  this  garrifon  the  I 
fend  detachments  to  (ecure   their  feveral  (rations  among  the 
Indians  in  the  inland  parts. 

'1  he  Ulibalys,  Chicazas,  and  Chattas,  who  arc  the  moft  con- 
fiderable nations  upon  and  between  the  river  Coza  and  the 
Miffiffippi,  kindly  entertained  the  Engliih,  who  1  (1 
them  feveral  years,  and  carried  on  a  Cafe  and  peaceable  trade 
with  them,  'till  about  the  year  17 15,  when,  BY  r 
TRIGUES  OF  THE  FRENCH,  THEY  WERE  EITHER 
MURDERED,     OR     OBLIGED     TO    MAKE     ROOM     FOR    THESE 

new  Invaders;  who  have  fince  unjuftly  poffeffed  and  for- 
tified the  fame  ftation,  in  order  to  curb  the  natives,  and  to 
cut  oft"  the  communication  with  the  Engliih  traders  ;  where- 
by the  French  have  ingrofl'ed  a  profitable  trade  for  above 
500  miles,  of  which  the  British  Subjects  wvyc  a  few 
years  ago  the  lole  mailers. 

A  fine  river  enters  the  bay  of  Mexico,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
harbour  of  Penfacola,  which  is  the  bed  upon  all  this  coaft  of 
the  gulph  of  Mexico,  which  comes  about  100  miles  out  of 
the  country.  The  land  here  produces  pine-trees,  fit  for  fliip- 
mafts,  of  which  many  are  cut  down,  and  carried  to  Vera 
Cruz,  by  a  (hip  which  belongs  to  the  Spanish  Flota 
that  brings  provifions,  and  returns  with  timber.  There  is  a 
communication  from  hence  by  land  with  Apalachy,  which  is 
inhabited  with  Spaniards. 

The  peninfula  of  Florida  lies  between  the  gulph  of  Mexico 
on  the  weft,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  caft,  and  the 
Strcights  of  Bahama  on  the  fouth.  It  is  about  100  leagues  in 
length,  but  not  above  30  where  broadeft.  The  only  towns 
which  the  Spaniards  are  pod'eded  of  are  St  Auo-uftinc  and 
St  Mattheo. 

St  Augustine,  onthecaftern  coaft  of  the  peninfula,  is  about 
70  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  of  Florida,  or  chan- 
nel of  Bahama,  30  fouth  of  the  river  Alaramacha,  or  May 
as  the  French  call  it,  and  47  from  the  town  and  river  Savan- 
nah. The  port  is  formed  by  an  ifland,  and  a  lono-  point  of 
land,  divided  from  the  continent  by  a  river,  which" falls  into 
the  (ea  two  miles  above  the  fort. 

This  place  was  attacked  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1586,  by 
captain  Davis,  in  1665,  by  colonel  Moor,  in  1702, 'and 
laftly  by  general  Oglethorpe,  in  1740,  who  was  obli£ea,  for 
want  ot  competent  force,  to  raife  the  fiege  ;  and  thus  were 
the  high  expectations  blafted  which  had  been  raifed  about 
this  important  enterprize  ;  which,  if  it  had  fucceeded,  would 
have  been  attended  with  confiderable  advantages  to  the  Eno-- 
lifh,  whofe  fouthern  fettlements  on  the  continent  of  America 
would  have  been  hereby  fecured  againft  any  attempts  of  the 
Spaniards  by  land  ;  befides  the  great  fervice  this  place  would 
have  been  to  our  trade,  not  only  by  depriving  the  Spaniards 
of  a  port,  from  whence  they  might  annoy  us  on  that  fide,  but 
alfo  by  enabling  us  to  annoy  them  upon  occafion,  by  cruiz- 
ing on  their  homeward  bound  (hips  coming  from  the  &ulph 
of  Florida  and  the  ftreights  of  Bahama. 

According  to  the  charter  of  king  Charles  II.  in  1665,  which 
fixes  the  limits  of  South  Carolina  at  latitude  29,   this  town  is 
as  well  as  Georgia,  within  the  Engliih  dominions,  and,  con- 
sequently, belongs  to  us  as  a  forfeiture.     The  Spaniards  fay 
indeed,  that  grant  is  an  invafion  of  their  rights,  they  pretend- 
ing a  right  of  pod'effion  to  all  the  coafts  as  high  as  Virginia. 
But,  if  the  firft  difcovery  gives  a  title,  which  is  generalfy  the 
foundation  of  the  Spaniards  pretenfions  to  their  dominions  in 
America,  we  (hall  find  that  it  belongs  to  us  :    for  Sebaftiart 
Cabot  difcovered  it  about  the  year  1497. 
The  fea  upon  this  coaft,  and  oft"  as  far  as  the  Bahama  Iflands 
which  lie  oppofite  to  it,  is  called  the  channel  or  gulph  of 
Florida.     And  here  that  mighty  current,  which  upon  all  the 
fouth  part  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,   fets  conftantly  in  with  a 
ftrong  ftream  to  the  weft,  driving  fo  all  the  way,   to  the  very 
coaft  of  Vera  Cruz,  turns  again  to  the  ead,  between  the  ifland 
of  Cuba  and  the  fouth  coaft  of  North  America  ;    and,  find- 
ing no  vent  'till  it  paffes  by  Cape  Florida,  it  then  turn's  from 
fouth  to  north,  and  runs  through  this  gulph  into  the  great 
Atlantic  ocean.     P"or  this  reafon  it  is,  that  moft  (hips  from 
Jamaica,  bound  for  England,    come   through   this  gulph   to 
have  the  benefit  of  this  current,  though  it  is  otherwife  a  ha- 
zardous paffage,    where  many  fliips  have  been  lod  ;    nor  is  it 
very  long  ago,  that  a  whole  fleet  of  Spanifh  galcons,  with  a 
great  trcafure,  juft  failed  from  the  Havannah,  which  had  not 
entered   the  gulph  above  three  days,    were  all  drove  afhorc 
and  loft,  by  a  violent  ftorm  at  north-eaft. 
Thefe  dangers  oblige  the  navigators  to  make  an  allowance  of 
about  5  points  in  the  compafs  for  the  current,  and  to  keep  as 
near  as  poffible  to  the  Bahama  fide  ;    it  is  by  miftakino-  this 
allowance,  that  fliips  are  infenfibly  drove  towards  the  coaft  of 
Florida.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obfervable  that  (hips,   by 
keeping  near  the  Bahama  fide  of  this  gulph,  run  fome  hazard 
from  the  Spaniards,  who  are  mafters  of  all  thefe  iflands    ex- 
cept that  of  Providence.     But  as  precarious  as  this  pafl'ao-e  is, 
for  (hips  bound  to  Europe  from  Jamaica,   there  remains  no 
other  courfe  for  them   to  take,  except  that  of  the  windward 
pad'age  ;    and,  in  a  courfe  of  above  "160  leagues   from  Cape 
Morent,    the  caft  point  of  Jamaica,    to    the    north    fide   of 
Crooked-Ifland,  which  is  what  is  called  the  windward  paffac-c, 
the  Englifh  traders  are  in  continual  danger  of  being  taken, 
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by  th?  Spanifh  g'larda  coftas,  befides  encountering  the  perils 

of   the  leas. 

Before  I  leave  this  point,  it  will  not  be  unfcafonable.  to  ob- 
serve, that  as  the  colony  of  Georgia  may  be  rendered  a 
powerful  barrier,  againft  both  the  French  and  Spaniaids  in 
Florida  ;  it  becomes  the  wifdom  of  the  nation,  that  it  fhould 
not  be  abandoned  [See  the  article  British  America, 
and  French  America.] 
Lord  Bacon   fays,  '  It  is  a  most  heinously  wicked 

*  THING  TO  FORSAKE  AND  ABANDON  A  PLANTA- 
4    'F1UN     ONCE    IN    FORWARDNESS  '.    FOR,    BESIDES  THE 

*  DISHONOUR,  IT  IS  MERE  TREACHERY,  AND  BEING 
4  GUILTY  OF  THE  BLOOD  OF  MANY  MISERABLE  MEN.' 
And,  in  the  fame  noble  author's  letter  to  king  James,  con- 
cerning the  planting  of  Ireland,  he  fays,  '  It  feenis  God  baa 
4  referred  to  your  majefty's  times  two  works,  which,  among 
«  the  works  of  kings,  have  the  fupreme  pre-eminence,  viz.  the 

*  uniting    and   planting    of  kingdoms.      For  though     it    be 

*  great  fortune   lor  a  king  to  deliver  his   kingdom  from  long 

*  calamities  ;  yet,   in  the  judgment  of  thofe,  who  have  dil- 

*  tinguifhed  the  degrees  of  foveicign  honour,    to  be  a  founder 

*  of  ttates  excels  all  the  reft.    For,  as  in  arts  and  (ciences,  to 

*  be   the   firft    inventor   is  more   than   to   illuftrate  and  am- 

*  plify  ;  as,  m  the  works  of  nature,  the  birth  and  nativity  is 
4   more  than     the  continuance  :  io,   in    kingdoms,   the    hilt 

*  foundation,  or  plantation,  is  ot  nobler  dignity  and  merit, 
«   than  all  that  follows.' 

Now,  as  the  colony  of  Georgia  bears  the  name  of  our 
piefcnt  mod  gracious  and  beloved  lovereign,  can  any  thing  be 
a  g>  eater  mlult  upon  Io  auguft  a  prince,  as  any  way  to  neglect, 
much  more  to  give  up  and  abandon  a  colony,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  his  royal  name ;  and  which  may  be  rendered  a 
Grand  Barrier  to  all  oar  colonies  on  that  tide  ot  the 
continent  of  America  ? 

Remarks. 

Since  what  is  faid  above,  Florida  has  been  annexed  to  tl  e 
crown  of  Great-Britain,  b>  the  DEFINITIVE  '1  RSATT  ot 
1763  ;  whereby  we  have  obtained  an  additional  barrier  to  our 
colonies  on  the  continent  ot  America  ;  a  barrier  that  has  at 
the  fame  time,  furnifhed  us  with  a  maritime  one,  by  intithng 
us  to  the  ports  of  St  Augustine  in  the  Gulph  of  Flo- 
rida, and  Fensacola  and  Mobille,  in  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico  ;  which  togethei  with  the  freedom  of  navigation  on 
the  river  Mississipp  1,  will  enable  us  to  defend  our  colonics 
on  this  fide,  while  our  maritime  power  (hall  be  duly  main- 
tained for  that  purpole.  See  Bahama  Islands. 
FLOTA,  in  Spain.  The  Spaniards  call  Amply  the  fleet,  or 
flota,  a  certain  number  of  vefl'cls  belonging  partly  to  the 
king,  and  partly  to  merchants,  fend  every  year  to  Vera  Cruz, 
a  port  in  New  Spain.  It  confifts  of  the  captains,  admiral, 
and  patach,  or  pinnace,  which  go  on  the  king's  account;  and 
about  16  fhips,  from  400  to  1000  tons,  belonging  to  parti- 
cular peifons.  They  fet  out  from  Cadiz  about  the  month  of 
Auguft,  and  make  it  18  or  20  months  before  they  return. 
r.  Armada,  in  former  times,  tignihed  a  fmall  number  of 
fighting  fhips,  and  flota  a  great  many,  as  appears  by  a  law  in 
the  book  called  Las  Pardidas  ;  but  of  late  it  is  more  properly 
decided,  that  Armada  is  a  navy  compofed  of  fighting  (hips, 
and  flota  of  merchants.  Now,  as  to  the  particular  bulinefs 
in  hand,  there  is  a  royal  armada,  or  navy,  to  fecure  the  navi 
gation  to  the  Weft-Indies  (commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  galeons)  ;  there  is  that  they  call  armada,  belonging  to 
the  New  Spain  fleet,  which  confifts  only  of  the  admiral  and 
vice-admiral  fhips,  fitted  and  manned  for  fervice,  to  convoy 
the  merchants  ;  there  are  flotas,  or  merchant  fleets  for  New 
Spain,  and  the  Firm-Land.  There  ufed  to  be  armadas,  or 
convoys  to  the  fleet,  for  the  Firm-Land,  which  there  is  not 
now. 

2.  In  the  year  1 521,  on  account  of  the  pirates  that  infefted 
the  coaft  of  Andalufia  and  Algarve,  lying  in  wait  for  the 
fhips  homeward-bound  from  the  Spanifh  Indies,  it  was  or- 
dered, that  an  armada,  or  convoy,  confifting  of  four  or  five 
fhips,  fhould  be  fitted  out  ;  the  charge  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  gold,  filver,  and  merchandize,  brought  to  the  ports  of 
Andalufia,  from  the  Indies  and  Canary  iflands  ;  whether  be- 
longing to  the  king  or  private  perfons,  at  the  rate  of  a  (hil- 
ling per  pound,  which  was  accordingly  put  in  execution. 
The  following  year  1522,  the  fras  being  ftill  ir.fefted  with  pi- 
rates, it  was  refolved,  another  fquadroft  fhould  be  fitted  out, 
to  be  defrayed  as  the  former,  and  to  cruize,  not  only  on  the 
coaft,  but  as  far  as  the  iflands  Azores,  commonly  called  Ter- 
ceras.  This  was  the  original,  not  only  of  the  armada,  ap- 
pointed to  fecure  the  navigation  of  the  Weft-Indies,  but  of 
the  Haberia,  or  duty  of  convoys,  and  other  things  relating  to 
it  :  the  firft  impofition  towards  defraying  this  charge,  was 
one  in  the  hundred;  but,  that  not  anfwenng,  it  came  to  five 
in  the  hundred. 

3.  One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  committee  of  war, 
formed  out  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  is,  to  give  the  ne- 
cefTary  orders  for  fitting  out  t  f  armadas  and  flotas  ;  and,  as  the 
dangers  increafe,fotomake  the  more  effectual  provifionsagainft 
them.  The  laws  of  trade,  in  Spain,  direct,  that,  provided 
there  be  no  fpecial  order  to  the   contrary,  two  flotas  be  fent 
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out,  one  for  the  Firm- land,  the  other  for  New  Spain,  and 
the  armada  to  convoy  them  ;  but  this  name  of  armada  was 
meant  of  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral  only,  which  were 
fighting  fhips  ;  and,  at  firft,  there  was  one  man  of  war  to 
convoy  the  reft  ;  her  burthen  300  ton,  and  carrying  eight 
braf3,  and  four  iron  guns  ;  and,  till  that  time,  the  merchant 
fhips  carried  100  ton  iefs  than  their  burthen,  and  30  foldicrs 
each,  becaufe  they  had  no  convoy  of  men  of  war. 
The  time  appointed  for  thefe  flotas  to  fail,  was,  that  of  New 
Spain  in  May,  and  that  of  the  Firm- Land  in  Auguft,  both 
of  them  to  go  oft*  with  the  firft  fpring-tides  :  the  galeons 
were  appointed  to  be  out  in  January,  that  they  may  coaft 
along  the  Fi  rii  Land,  and  come,  about  the  middle  of  April, 
to  Porto  Bello  ;  where,  the  fair  being  over,  they  might  take 
aboaid  the  plate,  and  be  at  liavannah  with  it,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  where  the  New  Spain  fleet  would  loon  join 
them,  and  they  might  come  to  ether  fafer  to  Spain:  to 
which  effect,  the  viceroy  of  Peru  was  to  take  care  the  plate 
fhould  be  at  Panama  by  the  middle  of  March:  the  plate  is 
15  days  car  ying  fiom  Potofi  to  *Arica  ;  eight  days  generally 
from  thence,  by  fea,  to  Callao,  and  20  from  Callao  to  Pa- 
nama, taking  in,  by  th-  way,  the  plate  at  Paitaand  Truxillo. 
'I  o  prevent  the  fleet  being  detained  by  contrary  winds,  as  has 
happened,  it  was  propofed,  to  fit  the  galeons  in  the  river  of 
Seville,  in  Auguft  and  September,  and  then  fend  away  toCadiz, 
where  they  might  go  out  with  any  wind,  and  need  not  ex- 
pect fpnng-  tides ;  and  that,  to  fecure  the  ports,  two  forts 
fhould  be  built  upon  the  points  of  Puntel  and  Matagorda. 
'I  he  reafons  why  it  was  judged  abfoluttly  nccefTary,  that  tie 
flota  for  the  Firm-Land  fhould  fail  in  September,  were  be- 
caufe that  was  a  fate  feafon  to  (hip  off  the  goods  ;  they  came 
to  Porto  Belle-  at  a  healthy  feafon  of  they  eat  ;  the  merchan- 
dizes were  conveyed  over  to  Panama  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and 
with  Icis  danger  of  receiving  damage  ;  the  merchants  had 
leifure  to  fell  their  goods  ;  the  buytr> had  a  fit  feafon  to  tra- 
vel to  Peru  with  fafety  ;  and  the  armadas  and  flotas  to  return 
to  Cartrugena  anu  liavannah,  to  get  clear  of  the  channel  of 
Bahama,  ana  to  return  to  Spain  in  the  bift  month  for  the  fea. 
In  hue,  it  is  f-iund  by  experience,  that  the  month  of Sep- 
tember  it  the  titteft  for  the  fleets  to  fail,  and,  though  feveral 
accidents  tetard  them  'till  October  or  November,  yet  that 
feafon  is  fitter  than  March. 

4.  As  to  the  number  of  fhips,  whereof  the  armada  is  com- 
pofed,  it  is  not  fixed.  In  the  year  J  5L8,  there  were  20,  which 
wee  built  galley  fafhioii,  and  earned  oars,  being  about  2CO 
ton  bui then.  Ever  111  ce  that  time,  there  are  fome  frigates 
that  can  make  ufe  of  oars,  whence  the  name  <  f  galeons  is 
derived;  fbl  as  1.).  Scbaffian  de  Covarrubias,  in  his  treafure 
of  the  bpanifh  tongue,  obferves,  galeaflc  and  galeon  take 
their  names  f  om  a  galley,  though  they  are  ftronger  vefftls, 
and  not  fo  fwift,  but  belter  to  endure  the  fea,  becaufe  of  their 
high  deck  :  afterwards,  the  charge  increalirg,  it  was  found 
necefl'ary  to  lellen  the  number,  fo  that  in  the  ordinances  of 
Haberia,  or  duty  for  convoys  in  Spain,  it  was  eflablifhed,  there 
fhould  be  12  men  of  war,  and  five  tendeis  fitted  out  everv 
year  ;  that  is,  for  the  armaoa  of  galeon?,  eight  fh  ps  of  600 
ton  burthen  each,  and  three  tenders,  one  of  J  00  ton,  for  the 
ifland  Margarita,  and  two  of  fco  each,  to  follow  the  armada. 
For  the  New  Spain  fleet,  two  (hips  of  600  ton  each,  and  two 
tenders  of  80  each  ;  and,  for  the  Honduras  fleet,  two  fhips 
of  500  ton  each  ;  and,  in  cafe  no  flota  happened  to  fail  any 
year,  thice  galeons  and  a  tender  fhould  be  fent  10  New 
Spain  for  the  plate.  This  was  the  regular  method,  but,  up- 
on occafion  of  wars,  it  has  been  altered  ;  and  fo,  in  the  year 
1630,  it  was  otdered,  there  fhould  be  20  galeons  ;  in  1634, 
there  were  16,  and,  in  1638,  they  were  fixed  at  15.  As  the 
number  has  increafed,  in  time  of  w*r,  fo  has  it  been  d;mi- 
nifhed  in  peace  ;  and,  accotdingly,  in  1653,  there  were  but 
four  galeons,  and  two  tenders. 

5.  Although  the  time,  after  what  manner,  and  in  what  place, 
the  galeons  are  to  be  fitted  and  cleared,  is  fettled  :  as  alfo 
what  ports  they  are  to  make  in  their  return;  yet  feveral  ac- 
cidents, and  fometimes  his  majefty's  orders,  have  caufed  them 
to  put  intoothet  harbouis,as  Lifbon,  Corunna,  Malaga,  Gi- 
braltar, and  others  ;  whence,  for  the  meft  part,  the  plate  has 
been  conveyed  to  Seville  by  land.  It  has  been  much  contro- 
verted, whether  the  galeons  ought  to  be  permitted  to  carry 
lading,  entered  at  the  India-boule,  or  be  abfolutely  forbid  it. 
In  the  year  161 3,  it  was  ordered,  that  five  galeons,  of  6co 
ton  each,  fhould  be  fitted  to  fail  with  the  fltet  for  the  Firm- 
Land,  and  each  of  them  to  carry  200  ton  lading;  two  more 
for  New  Spain,  and  two  for  Honduras,  with  ea^h  350  ton 
lading,  which  pioved  fo  beneficial,  that  the  whJe  charge  of 
them  all,  befides  the  money  made  by  freight,  amounted  but 
to  26,500  ducats:  yet  this  order  was  recalled,  upon  applica- 
tion made  by  the  corporation  of  failors,  who  petitioned  his 
majefly  againft  it.  Many  reafons  have  been  offered  to  the 
council,  both  for  the  loading  of  galeons,  and  againft  it;  but 
it  has  prevailed,  that  they  (hould  not  be  admitted  to  take  in 
any  lading.  Neverthelefs,  experience  teaches,  that,  what- 
foever  endeavours  have  been  ufed  to  the  contrary,  they  are  al- 
ways full  ftowed,  and,  what  is  worfe,  all  their  lading  is  cuftoni 
free,  being  put  in  by  ftealth,  and  never  entered  ;  whence  fol- 
lows another  mifchief,  which  is,   that  thofe  ptifons  who  have 
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their  goods  aboard  the  galeons,  do,  in   the  Indies,  undcr-feli 
thofe  (hat  luve  entered  theirs  in  Spam. 

6.  Though  it  has  been  ordered,  in  the  genera!,  that  the  ga- 
leons, flotas,  and  all  fhips  whatfoever,  bound  tor  the  Welt- 
Indies,  are  to  fet  out  from  S.  Lucar,  and  return  to  that  port  j 
yet  we  will  here,  more  at  large,  fet  down  the  words  of  his 
majefty's  order,  of  the  year  1664,  to  that  effect  j  which  are 
as  follow  : — That  the  galeons,  flotas,  and  any  other  fhips 
whatfoever,  for  the  time  to  come,  fet  out  for  the  Welt- 
Indies,  from  the  port  of  Bonanza,  of  S.  Lucar  de  Barrameda, 
and  return  to  it  upon  pain  of"  0000  ducats  plate,  to  be  paid 
by  the  admiral,  captain,  or  owner  of  the  (hip,  that  {hall  do 
thecontiary.  The  which  fum  is  to  be  levied  immediately 
upon  their  arrival,  before  they  are  admitted  to  fliew  the  rea- 
fons  that  obliged  them  to  it :  moreover,  they  are  declared  in- 
capable of  going  that  voyage  again,  and  the  fhips  of  being 
employed  in  that  trade  ;  and  that,  befides  all  this,  they  be 
conftrained  to  go  to  S.  Lucar,  without  unloading,  referring  it 
to  further  examination,  to  impole  any  heavier  punilhment  on 
them,  according  to  the  malice  that  {hall  appear  to  have  been 
in  their  putting  by  their  ports.  Yet,  though  this  inhibition 
is  fo  fevere,  and  ought  to  be  obferved  ;  it  is  to  be  confidered, 
that  fometimes  fhips  may  be  forced  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  by 
flrefs  of  weather,  there  being  no  other  means  left  to  fave 
themfelves.  Becaufe  of  many  misfortunes  that  happened  in 
getting  over  the  bar  of  S.  Lucar,  it  has  been  eftablifhed,  by 
particular  order  of  his  majcily,  in  the  year  1665,  that  no 
(hips  be  admitted  to  fail  to  the  Weft-Indies,  that  exceed  18 
cubits  in  breadth,  and  eight  and  a  half  in  depth,  which,  al- 
lowing half  a  yard  to  a  cubit,  makes,  of  our  meafurc,  27 
feet  in  breadth,  and  12  feet  nine  inches  in  depth.  Another 
ordinance,  of  the  year  1621,  exprefles,  that  they  be  not 
above  550  ton  burthen. 

7.  Thefc  ordinances  are  now  out  of  date,  for  it  is  long  fince 
the  galeons  and  flotas  have  been  appointed  to  fail  from  Cadiz, 
by  reafon  of  the  great  burthen  of  the  fhips  :  for,  in  the  year 
1588,   the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  represented  to  king  Philip 
II.  that  it   was  requilite  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral   of  the 
flota   fhould  fail  in  ballaft,  from  S.  Lucar  to  Cadiz,  to  take 
their  Jading  there,   becaufe  they  would    be   in  danger  to  get 
over  the  bar  loaden  ;    and,  in   the  year  1596,  the  prefident 
Peter  Gutierrez  Floies  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  at  Cadiz, 
being  there  difpatching  the  galeons  and  flota,  and  fo  upon  fe- 
veral  other  occafions.     There  has    been  more  ftriftnefs  ob- 
ferved, as  to  the  returns  of  the  fleets,  becaufe  the  concern  was 
greater,  as   the  preventing  the  running  of  lilver  and  gold,  and 
defrauding  the  Haberia,  or  duty  of  convoys,  and  the  king's 
other  duties  ;   and,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
port,  in  time  of  war,  {hips  that  have  put  into  Cadiz,  have  al- 
ways been  obliged  to  refort  to  S.  Lucar  without  unloading. 
Before  we  quit  this  point,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  as  Cadiz 
is  a  place  of  accefs,  fo  it  is  of  no  fecurity,  being  an  open  bay 
expofed  to  the  winds,  and  no  lefs  to  enemies;    but  that  called 
Bonanca,  at  S.  Lucar,  is  a  fure  harbour,  being  inclofed  on  all 
fides,  and  fubjecl  to  no  danger,  but  juft  in  the  entrance. 
8.  By  the  laws  and  ordinances  appointed  for  the  well  govern- 
ing the  armadas  and  galeons,  it  is  forbid  to  make  anycabbins 
or  hen-coops  on  the  quarter-deck,  or  over  the  round-houfe, 
or  keep  any  fwine,  or  fheep  there.     The  cook-room  is  to  be 
in  the  fore-caftle.     The  expence  of  making  fhips  prefTed  fit 
for  fight,  is  not  to  be  charged  upon  the  owners.    By  order  of 
the  year  1616,  it  is  prohibited  to  load  wood,  at  the  Havan- 
riah,  onboard  the  galeons :   and  though,  in  1622,  leave  was 
given   to  bring  fome  pieces  of  coava,  to  make  carriages  for 
guns,  it  was  afterwards   prohibited  again,  and  fo  continues, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  wood   fo  brought,  and  further 
punilhment  to  the  captains,  that  fhould  connive  at  it  ;  the 
fame  inhibition  is  as  to  the  loading  any  merchandize,  or  pro- 
duct of  the  country  at  the  Havannah. 

If  a  (hip  hired  be  caff,  away,  the  king  is  not  obliged  to  allow 
the  owner  any  fatisfa£lion,  unlefs  it  be  fo  ftipulated  in  the 
contract.  Formerly  the  mailers  of  the  fhips  were  tied  to 
compleat  their  loading  in  20  days  after  the  fecond  fearch, 
upon  pain  of  being  excluded  the  voyage:  and  the  merchant 
who  in  that  time  did  not  enter  the  goods  he  had  to  fhip,  was 
not  to  load  at  all  ;  and,  in  1602,  it  was  decreed,  that  no 
licences  to  load  fhould  be  given  after  the  6th  of  May  for 
New  Spain  ;  but  this  was  in  time  of  great  trade,  when  there 
was  abundance  of  lading,  infomuch  that  the  flotas  carrying 
then  8  or  9000  ton  in  May  ;  yet,  in  the  year  1608,  an  extra- 
ordinary fleet  was  fent  out  in  January,  whereas  now  it  is  a 
great  matter  if  a  fleet,  carrying  3000  ton,  can  be  fent  out 
once  in  two  years. 

9.  Formerly  the  New  Spain  fleet,  and  that  for  the  Firm- 
Land,  ufed  to  fail  together  and  part  at  Dominica,  the  latter 
under  the  command  of  the  admiral,  and  the  other  of  the 
vice-admiral,  and  they  fet  out  twice  a  year,  in  January  and 
April  ;  but,  in  the  year  1564,  it  was  ordered,  that  they  fhould 
gooutfingle;  that  for  New  Spain  in  April,  and  that  for  the 
Firm-Land  in  Auguft.  Care  has  been  always  taken,  that 
the  fleet  fhould  not  be  greater  than  might  be  convenient  to 
make  the  lading  turn  to  a  good  account  ;  and,  therefore,  in 
the  year  1620,  news  being  brought  that  commodities  had 
been  fold  undcr-rate,  at  the  time  when  a  flota  was  fitting  cut 


.for  New  Spam,  two  mips  already  appointed  for  the  voyage 
were  laid  afide,  and  fatisfaftion  made  the  owners  lor  the  loll 
by  thofe  that  were  to  make  the  voyage  ;  and  1.1  1627,  there' 

afid"5  m°re  fieCt  ^^  lad",g'  thC  b'ggdt  ft'P  Was  laid 
In  1633,  there  being  no  flore  of  cloathing  in  Seville  be- 
caufe it  came  late  from  the  north  and  Levant,  and  the  feafbrt 
being  far  advanced,  leave  was  granted,  lor  that  time,  to  load 
in  the  bay,  paying  the  duty  there,  without  bringing  the 
goods  up  to  Seville,  as  was  always  ufed.  It  is  worth  ob- 
ferving,  that,  when  it  is  found  requifite  to  reinforce  a  fleet 
it  ought  to  be  by  adding  fome  men  of  war  to  it  ;  not  by  put* 
ting  men  on  board  the  merchants  ;  for  experience  has  taught 
that  reinforcing  the  merchant  (hips  is  only  an  additional 
charge  without  any  benefit  j  and  this  the  tkmg  and  council 
have  been  made  fenfible  of,  which  has  moved  them  upon 
leveral  occafions,  when  the  counfelfhip,  or  corporation  of 
traders  to  the  Weft-Indies,  have  thought  thofe  parts  over- 
ltocked  with  goods,  and  they  have  petitioned  his  majefty  that 
no  fleets  may  be  fent  thither,  which  has  fometimes  been  grant- 
ed, other  times  refufed  ;  and,  upon  other  occafions,  fome  few 
galeons  only  have  been  ordered  to  be  fitted  out,  to  carry  the 
quickfilver  for  the  plate  works,  and  bring  home  the  plate  of 
that  year,  yet  with  permtmon  to  take  in  a  third  part  of  their 
burthen  in  goods. 

io.   When  the  commanders  of  galeons,  whether  they  belong 
to  the  king  or  private  perfons,  undertake  for  the  fitting  of 
them  out,  they  article  to  this  effect  :  the  commander  obliges 
himfelf  to  do  all  the  carpenters  and  caulkers  work,  either 
mentioned  in  thecontratf,  or  that  fliail  appear  to  be  requifite 
afterwards ;   to  maft   the  vefTel,  and  furmfh  all  other  forts  of 
rigging,  cables,  and  fails,  putting,  the  galeon  into  a  failing 
polture.     He  is  to  make  as  many  port-holes  as  are  requilite  • 
to  furnifh  them  with  port-hooks,  fledges,  pullies,  port-ropes  \ 
to  feparate  the  gun-room,    bread-room,  powder-room,  and 
find  ltowage  for  fhot,  quickfilver,  and  fcaled  paper. 
If  it  be  requilite,    in  the   Indies,  he  fhall  new  caulk  the 
feams,  and  bellow  all  other  repairs,  proper  for  the  fafe  return 
of  the  fhip.     It  is  left  to  him  to  chufe  the  mailer,   mate,  and 
handicrafts-men.     It  belongs  to  him  to  ballaft  the  galeon 
All  ftores  belonging  to  the  fhip  are  to  be  duty  free,  and  to  be 
fhipped  in  time.     As  foon  as  the  fhip  is  fitted,  the  comman- 
der is  to  have  men  allowed  him  to  fhip  and  flow  provisions 
but  he  is  to  bring  down  the  veflel,  from  the  dock  into  the 
port,  at  his  own  expence,  and   to  return  it  when  he  comes 
home.     1  he  pay  affigned   is  3000  ducats  for  a  fhip  of  100 
ton,  5000  for  one  of  200,  7000  for  one  of  300,  and  after 
the  rate  of  2500  ducats  for  every  hundred  ton  more,  for  a 
common  voyage  to   the  Firm- Land.     This   is  in  cafe  the 
commander   be  owner  of  the  velTel ;  but,  if  it  be  another 
man's,  4000  ducats  are  allowed  for  the  owner,  that  is  to  fay, 
if  the  fhip  be  above  400  ton,  and  2000  for  thofe  that  are 
under.     The  payment   to  be  made  in  the  fame  place  where 
the  con  trad  paft,  and  this  allowance  mentioned  to  be  for  a 
common  voyage  of  eight  months  >  for,  if  they  are  to  winter 
abroad,  the  method  varies ;  bur,  though  fome  have  been  two 
or  three  months  above  their  time,  no  allowance  has  been 
made  them. 

11.  The  commander  is  allowed  3000  royals  plate,  for  the 
charge  of  Jading,  for  which  fum  he  is  to  pay,  and  give  allow- 
ance to  all  the  men  employed  on  that  account,  till  the  men 
appointed  for  the  voyage  come  on  board  ;  and  he  has  bills  for 
thefe  3000  royals,  together  with  the  charge  of  fitting,  to  be 
paid   in  the  Indies  by  the  king's  officers  at  Panama ;  and,  if 
they  refufe  to  pay  it,  any  mafter  of  plate  may  do  it,  and  the 
plate  be  brought  without  being  entered.    But,  before  the  bills 
are  given  him,  the  captain  and  mailers  of  the  workmen  at  the 
fhip-yards,  are  to  certify,  that  he  has  done  all  things  com- 
pletely, that  are  requifite  about  the  fhip.    It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that,  in  the  bills  fo  drawn,  4000  pieces  of  eight  are  to  be  pay- 
able to  one  of  the  mailers  of  plate,  by  way  of  depofitum,  that 
is,  not  to  be  delivered  to  the  commander  they  belong  to',  'till 
the  admiral  and  pay-mailers  have  infpe&ed  his  fhip,  to  fee 
whether  it  have  all  things  neceffary  to  return  to  Spain. 
12.    If  the  fleet  happens,  upon  an  extraordinary  accident,  to 
winter  abroad,  fo  as  to  make  up  the  whole  time  allowed' for 
wintering,  which  was  twelve  months,  the  commander  ar- 
ticles to  receive  4000  ducats  plate,  in  that  province  ;  which 
is  the  fame  that  was  allowed  when  the  fhips  wintered  in  the 
Indies,  fo  as  to  require  altogether  new  careening.     Whatfo 
ever  accident  the  galeon  is  loll  by,  after  it  is  fitted  out,  whe- 
ther it  be  by  fire,  enemies,  or  hazards  of  the  fea,  it  is  decla- 
red the  king,  and   revenue   for  convoys,  run  the  hazard  but 
of  two  thirds  of  the  charge  of  fitting  out,  and  of  the  wages  ; 
the  other  third,  and   all  other  Jolles,  lie  upon  the  owner  and 
commander  of  the  galeon,  in  whole  charge  it  is  before,  after, 
and  during  the  whole  voyage. 

It  is  alfo  articled,  that  the  mafter  carpenters,  and  caulkers, 
who  have  the  fitting  of  the  galeons  in  Spain,  fhall  go  aboard 
the  fame,  and  not  any  others.  It  is  declared  alfo,  that  the 
owner  and  commander  fhall  be  pun&ually  paid  their  contract, 
which  they  have  performed  on  their  part,  and  palled  all  the 
offices,  that  nothing  may  be  miffing.  The  fame  contract  is 
made  for  admirals  and  vice-admirals  of  flotas,  with  only  this 

difference, 


FLO 


FLO 


.Inference,  that  it  being  known  they  are  to  winter  at  Vera 
Cm/,,  they  have  bills  fur  6o,ooo  royals  plate,  over  and  above 
the  coft  in  Spain,  to  careen  conipleatly  in  the  Indies.  The 
prefidcnt  of"  the  India-houfe  is  charged  to  take  care,  that  all 
(hips  of  war,  efpecially  admirals  and  vice-admirals,  be  ftrong, 
well  rigged,  manned  and  armed,  that  every  one  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  it's  proper  mark,  the  admiral  carrying  the  flag  at 
the  main-top-maft-hcad,  the  vice-admiral  at  the  fore-top- 
maft,  and  the  rear-admiral  at  the  mizzen,  that  the  other 
(hips  may  know,  and  pay  refpect  to  their  commanders.  The 
vice-admiral  of  any  flota,  or  armada,  may  overfee  the  fitting 
or  repaiiing  of  any  men  of  war,  but  fince  there  are  mailers 
of  the  workmen,  this  is  not  much  practifed. 
In  the  year  1720,  the  king  of  Spain  iffued  an  ordinance,  in 
order  to  improve  the  commerce  or  his  fubjects  in  general  be- 
tween Old  Spain  and  New,  and  to  promote  the  fabrics  or 
filk  and  wool,  and  other  neceffary  manufactures,  re-eftablifhed 
in  the  inland  parts  of  Spain. — For  the  encouragement  of 
which,  it  is  declared  in  the  faid  ordinance,  that  nothing  can 
fo  much  conduce  thereto,  as  that  the  galeons  from  the  Terra 
Firma,  and  flota  from  New  Spain,  and  regiiter  and  advice 
Chips  for  both  kingdoms,  mould  more  frequently  fail  and  re- 
turn :  to  which  end  he  orders,  that  there  (hall  be  always  in 
readinefs  a  fufficient  number  of  men  of  war,  under  fuch 
proper  regulations,  as  to  afcertain  the  dilpatch  of  frequent 
floras  and  galeons,  advice  and  other  regifter  fbips,  deftined  for 
the  Indies,  that  the  fleets  of  both  kingdoms  and  the  regifters 
may  fail  in  due  time. 

The  fubftancc  of  the  regulations,  made  on  this  occafion,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  particulars,  viz. 
I,  The  quality  of  the  (hips,  both  men  of  war  and  merchant- 
men that  arc  to  fail  to  the  Indies.  2.  The  choice  of  the  fu- 
percargoes  of  the  flotas  and  galeons.  3.  The  tariff  of  the  du- 
ties to  the  king.     4.  The  paffengers. 

On  the  20th  of  April  1720,  his  catholic  majefty  ifTued  ano- 
ther regulation  for  the  encouragement  of  this  commerce,  both 
from  the  reduction  of  fome,  and  the  annihilation  of  other 
duties,  and  preventing  difputes  and  law-fuits,  by  fixing  the 
admeafurement  and  other  points  therein. 
May  the  23d,  1720,  a  letter  was  iffued  from  the  fecrctary  of 
Hate's  office  to  the  intendants  of  the  provinces  of  Spain, 
agieeable  to  the  inftru£tions  of  the  royal  ordinance,  in  order 
to  inforce  the  due  execution  of  the  fame. 
June  23,  1720,  his  majefty  ifTued  another  ordinance,  the  in- 
convemencies  of  the  high  duties,  and  great  abufes  that  raife 
to  an  exceffive  price  the  goods  and  fruits  manufactured  and 
produced  in  Old  Spain,  to  be  fold  in  New,  to  the  end  that 
other  nations  might  be  obftructed  in  this  trade,  to  make  way 
for  that  of  the  Spaniards  themfelves. 

Remarks. 

Thcfe  regulations  in  Spain,  at  this  time  of  day,  manifefting 
the  dawning  of  that  fpirit  of  commerce  which   now  begins 
glaringly  to  fhew  itfelf  ;  it  may  deferve  the  attention  of  Bri- 
tons to  obferve,  by  what  gradations  that  kingdom  have  arofe 
to  that  commercial  fyftem,   which  they  have  now  fo  fan- 
guinely  adopted,  to  the  furprize  of  other  nations  ;  who  have 
been  lulled  afleep  by  fcandalous  and  dilatory  negociations, 
while  that  nation  has  been  laying  the  foundation  of  an  active 
and  extenfive  commerce,   fo  long  fince  as  the  year   1720. 
This  will,   in  a  great  meafure,   account  for  the  conduct  of 
that  court  towards  fome  of  it's  neighbouring  nations,  which 
totherwife  would  appear  very  ftrange  and  unaccountable. 
His  Catholic  majefty  fays  (in   his  letter  abovementioned) 
out  of  his  great  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  trade  and 
navigation,   whence  fo  many  vaft  advantages  arife  to  his 
fubjects,  and  efpecially  from  that  which  is  carried  on,  and 
is  capable  of  being  enlarged,  between  Spain  and  the  In- 
dies, has  refolved  and  given  proper  inftructions,  that  there 
fail   this  fummer,    from  Cadiz,   a  flota  from  5  to  6000 
tons  for  New  Spain  ;  and  October  following,  the  galeons 
c  for  the  Terra  Firma,  befides  regifter  (hips,  that  (hall,  at 
1  the  fame  time,  fail  for  the  other  provinces,  under  a  reform 

*  of  the  duties  and  other  circumftances  provided  for  in  the 
4  fchedule  annexed  ;  and  his  majefty  reflecting,  that  neither 

*  this,  nor  any  other  branch  of  trade,  will  confiderably  en- 

*  rich  his  vaffals,  and  improve  his  revenue,  unlefs  it  be  car- 

*  ried  on,  at  leaft  in  general,  with  the  goods  and  fruits  of 
.   *  thefe  kingdoms ;  for  the  confequence  of  doing  it  with  fo- 

*  reign  manufactures  is,  that  bullion  to  the  value  of  them 
4  will  naturally  feek  for  the  proprietor  of  the  merchandize, 

*  and  pafs  to  thofe  foreign  parts  whence  the  fupply  comes ; 

*  he  orders  me  to  tell  your  lordfhips,  that  for  thefe  reafons 
'  you  are,  by  a  proper  application  to  the  manufacturers  and 
c  traders  of  this  kingdom,  to  encourage  and  difpofe  them  to 
4  fend  to  Cadiz  as  large  a  quantity  of  fruits,  woven  goods, 
4  and  other  Spanish  Commodities,  as  can  poffibly  be 

■  procured,  and  to  (hip  them  for  the  Indies,  either  by  their 

■  own  Factors,  or  by  confignments  to  thore  employed  in 
4  the  commerce  of  the  Indies,  or  to  difpofe  of  them  to  the 

*  merchants  of  Andalufia,    giving  them  at  the  fame  time  to 

*  underftand,  that  the  duties  upon  filks  exported,  under  the 
4  meafure  of  a  cubic  palm,  are  fo  moderate,  that  they  fcarce 


*  amount  to  one  per  cent,  of  their  value  ;  that  in  the  duty 
'  upon  fruits,   there  has  been  alfo  made  a  very  confiderable 

*  reduction;  and  that  in  (hipping  them,  and  every  other  oc- 

*  currence,  (hall  be  given  all  manner  of  protection  and  affift- 

*  ance  by  the  intendant  Don  Francifco  Varas  y  Valdas    who 

*  is  charged  with  the  difpofition  of  the  cargo,  and  the  dif- 
4  patches  of  the  flota,  galeons,  and  regifter  fhipi  for  the  In- 

*  dies,  and  particularly  directed  to  give  the  utmoft  affiftance 

*  to  all,  that  fhall  go  from  the  other  provinces  of  Spain  to 
1  Cadiz  with  merchandize,  to  enable  them  to  fucceed  in  this 
4  traffic.      With  the  fame  intent  his  majefty  wills,  that  your 

*  lordfhips  alfo  give  all  the  affiftance  in  your  power,  and  fend 
1  letters  with  all  fuch  as  fhall  carry  thefe  goods  to  Cadiz,  to 

the  faid  minifter,  who,  by  knowing  whence  they  come,  and 
4  the  recommendations  they  bring,  may  be  enabled  to  fup- 
«  port  and  fcrve  them  in  the  manner  it  has  been  enjoined  him, 

*  is  convenient,  and  your  lordfhips  fhall  advife,  in  confe- 
«  quence  of  this  charge   which  his   majefty  lays  upon  you, 

*  not  doubting  but  your  lordfhips  will  exert  your  utmoft  vi- 
1  gilance  to  effect  what  his  majefty  defires,  and  is  fo  much 

*  for  the  intereft  of  the  kingdom,  as  has  been  already  (hewn  ; 

*  and  if,  for  the  ealier  and  fpeeJicr  accomplifhment  of  this 

*  great  purpofe,  of  inducing  the  manufacturer  and  merchant 
1  to  export  Spanish  Goods  to  America,  your  lordfhips 
'  fhould  think  of  any  prudent  meafure,  that  may  promote 
4  and  render  it  effectual,  his  majefty  wills,  that  your  lord- 

*  fhips  make  a  report  of  it.     God  preferve,  &c. 
Madrid,  May  23,   1720. 

Don  Miguel  Fernandez  Duran. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  letter  was  fent  to  the  faid  Don  Fran- 
cifco Varas,  along  with  the  king's  order,  in  the  form  fol- 
lowing : 

His  majefty,  in  confequence  of  what  he  was  pleafed  to  pub- 
«  lift  in  the  late  dilpatch,  an  ordinance  for  the  galeons  and 
«  flotai,  in  lefpcct  to  a  revival  and  improvements  of  filks, 

*  cloths,  and  other  manufactures  in  the  inland  part  of  Spain, 
4  U1  o.der  to  lay  a  1"  a  uiation  for  this  great  defign,  has  com- 
4  minded  the  ordinance,  of  which  a  copy  is  annexed,  to  be 
'  dispatched  10  aU  the  intendanti  of  the  provinces  of  Spain  ; 
4  indlJ  it  ha,  been  already  done,  rm  majefty  directs  vour 
4  h,rJfhip  fully  and  punctually  to  difiharge  every  thing,  'that 
4  Hull  concern  and  is  require  d  of  you  in  the  above  ordi- 
4  nance,  by  affording  fuch  aifilfancc  to  the  nvr.ufafturers 
4  and  traders,  who  fhall  from  thence  remit  to  mat  city  any 
4  goods  whatfoever  of  the  fabrics  of  Spain  to  be  (hipped 
4  for  America,   that  they  may   be  fenf.ble  how  defirous  his 

majefty  11  to  promote  then  intereft,  giving  the  preference  to 

our  own  Goods  above  any  other,  whether  belonging  to 

foreigners  or  natives,  who  are  not  traders  or  manufacturers 
4  in   the  provinces  of  this  kingdom,  and  granting  them  all 

the  indulgences  pradicable;  and  that  your  lordftip  ad  in 
4  this  affair  with  the  necelfary  prudence  and  management,   in 

order  that  the  lendernefs  and  concern  which  the  Manu- 
4  facturers   merit,   in  the  difpatch  and  embarkation  of 

their  goods  to  the  Indies,  and  the  profits  they  may  gain  in 
4  return,  be  an  encouragement  to  them,  to  continue  and  ex- 
4  tend  the  commerce  of  their  own  goods  to  the  Indies,  as  his 
4  majefty  defires :  and  he  alfo  orders  your  lordfhip  to  continue 
4  an  account  of  the  fabrics  of  Spain,  that,  in  confequence  of 

the  faid  ordinance,  arrive  from  each  province  in  that  city, 
4  to  be  (hipped  for  the  Indies;  your  lordfhip  being  alfo  ad- 
4  vertifed,  that,  whenever  the  traders  or  that  city,  Seville 
4  San  Lucar,  and  e!  Puerto,  (hall  pleafe  to  (hip  Spanifh  goods' 
4  they  are  to  be  preferred  before  any  foreign  ones  whatfo- 
4  ever.  This  I  communicate  to  your  lordfhip  by  his  royal 
4  order,  for  your  information  and  obfervance.  God  pre- 
4  ferve,  &c.'  v 

Madrid,  May  31,   1720. 

Don  Miguel  Fernandez  Duran. 
Sennor  Don  Francifco  de  Varas. 

See  the  article  Galloons. 

Further    Remarks. 

Since,  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  Great  Bri- 
tain has  obtained  Florida,  and  .the  Ports  of  St  Augus- 
tine in  the  Gulph'  thereof;  and  alfo  the  Ports  of  Pensa- 
cola  and  Mobille,  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  as  like- 
wife  the  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  • 
the  Spanifh  navigation  of  the  Flota  from  La  Vera  Cruz* 
is  rendered  far  more  precarious  in  time  of  war,  than  ever  the 
fame  before  was :  for  now  it  is  far  more  liable  to  interception 
by  the  Englifh,  from  the  advantages  reaped  by  their  fituation, 
derived  from  the  Definitive  Treaty  before  inti- 
mated. 
FLOTSAM,  JETSAM,  and  LAGAN,  are  in  general, 
goods  on  or  in  the  fea,  and  belong  to  the  king,  who  by  charter 
hath  granted  them  to  the  lord  admiral.  In  particular,  flotfam 
is,  when  a  (hip  is  funk,  or  otherwife  caft  away,  and  the  goods 
float  upon  the  fea.  Jetfam  is,  where  the  (hip  is  in  danger  of 
finking,  and,  for  lightening  the  (hip,  the  goods  are  thrown  into 
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the  fea,  but  notwithstanding  the  fhip  perifheth.  Lagan  is, 
when  heavy  goods  that  fink  ate  caft  into  the  fea  before  the  pe- 
rifliing  of  the  (hip  ;  and  the  mafter  and  manners,  that  they 
liny  find  and  have  them  again,  faften  a  buoy-cork,  or  other 
lea-mark  to  them,  whereby  they  may  be  the  more  eafily  di- 
retted  to  the  place  where  they  lie,  if  they  fhall  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  retake  them. 

A  man  may  have  flotfam  and  jetfam  by  the  king's  grant,  and 
lagan  within  the  high  and  low  water-mark  by  prefcription, 
as  it  appears  in  the  weft-country  ;  where  the  lords  of  manors 
p.tfciibe  to  have  wreck  in  the  Tea,  fo  far  as  they  can  fee  a 
Humber-barrel.  And,  by  the  grant  of  a  wreck,  will  pafs 
flotfam,  jetfam,  and  lagan,  when  they  are  caft  upon  land  ; 
for  then  they  are  a  wreck,  and  belong  to  tl  e  lord  intitled  to 
the  fame  :  but  if  they  be  not  caft  on  the  land,  the  admiral 
hath  junfdidtion,  and  (hall  have  them,  and  they  cannot  be 
faid   to  be  a  wreck.     5  Rep.  106. 

The  king,  or  admiral,  fhall  have  flotfam,  jetfam,  and  lagan, 
when  the  fhip  periiheth,  and  when  the  owners  of  the  goods 
are  not  known  ;  but  if  the  fhip  doth  not  perifh,  it  is  other- 
wife  ;  and  it  is  held,  that  where  the  proprietors  of  the 
goods  may  be  known,  they  have  a  year  and  a  day  to  claim 
flotfam.  Fitz.  N.  B.  112.  1  Keb.  Rep.  657.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Wreck. 
FLUX,  in  metallurgy,  is  a  certain  matter  added  to  an  ore, 
or  metalline  fubftance,  in  order  to  make  it  melt,  or  fufe  the 
eafier,  and  yield  a  greater  quantity,  or  a  purer,  more  tough, 
and  malleable  metal,  either  in  the  ait  of  aiTaying  in  fmall 
quantities,  or  fmeltuig  in  laige  ones.  See  the  articles  As- 
say, Smelting,  and  Refining.  Here  follow  fome  ex- 
amples of  certain  fluxes. 

We  took  four  ounces  of  red -lead,  an  ounce  of  white  fand 
in  powder,  and  two  ounces  of  dry  decrepitated  fait,  and  mix- 
ed them  all  together  in  a  mortar ;  then  putting  the  mixture 
in  a  clean  Heffian  crucible,  fitted  with  a  cover,  we  fufed  the 
matter  in  a  wind -furnace  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  when 
taking  it  out,  and  letting  it  cool,  we  afterwards  broke  the 
crucible,  and  found  the  fait  at  top,  and  a  pure  glafs  of  lead  at 
the  bottom  :  this  glafs  we  carefully  feparated,  and  kept  apart, 
as  a  powerful  flux. 

The  fait  is  of  no  other  life  in  this  operation,  than  to  ferve  a3 
a  flux  to  the  fand,  and  make  it  more  readily  unite  with  the 
red-lead,  fo  as  to  form  a  glafs  without  any  great  violence  of 
fire,  or  the  neceffity  of  being  long  detained  therein  :  fo  that, 
by  this  means,  a  glafs  of  lead  may  be  readily  prepared  for  the 
purpofe  of  artificial  gems,  or  other  ufes.  See  Gems. 
This  glafs  of  lead  is  an  extremely  ufeful  flux  in  the  buflnefs 
of  affaying  ;  and  when  kept  long  in  fufion,  pafles  through 
the  pores  of  any  common  crucible,  almoft  like  water  through 
a  fieve  ;  fo  as,  upon  the  teft,  readily  to  vitrify,  or  carry  off, 
all  forts  of  metalline  and  mineral  matter,  except  gold  and 
filver :  on  which  property,  therefore,  the  art  of  cupelling 
depends. 

Fluxes  feem  reducible  to  two  general  kinds,  viz.  the  vitreous 
and  the  faline.  By  the  vitreous  we  underftand  all  thofe 
which  have,  either  of  themfelves,  or  readily  affume,  a  glafTy 
form  in  the  fire  ;  among  the  principal  whereof  we  reckon  the 
glafs  of  lead,  the  glafs  of  antimony,  and  borax. 
By  the  faline  kind  of  fluxes  we  underftand  all  thofe  that  are 
compofed  of  falts,  whether  tartar,  nitre,  fixed  alkali,  or  the 
like  ;  and  among  the  principal  of  this  kind,  we  reckon  the 
black  flux  ;  which  we  formerly  fhewed  how  to  prepare  ;  fan- 
diver,  kelp,  &c.     See  Assay. 

The  vitreous  kind  feem  more  immediately  deftined  to  act 
upon  the  flony,  or  vitrefcible  matter,  wherewith  ftubborn 
ores  are  frequently  mixed  ;  and  the  faline  kind,  to  aft  more 
immediately  upon  the  ore  itfelf,  for  the  due  exclufion,  or 
reparation,   of  the  metal. 

The  more  kindly  ores  require  no  flux  to  make  them  run  thin, 
or  to  afford  all  the  metal  they  contain  ;  and  fometimes  ores 
are  fo  kindly,  as  to  contain  their  own  fluxes  within  them- 
felves. Thus  we  have  met  with  copper  ores,  which  being 
barely  ground  to  powder,  and  melted,  without  any  addition, 
in  a  common  wind-furnace,  have  yielded  as  much,  or  even 
more  pure  metal,  at  the  firfl  operation,  than  we  could  ob- 
tain from  them  by  means  of  the  ufual  fluxes.  Whence  we 
fee  that  artificial  fluxes  are  not  always  neceftary,  or  that  the 
principal  ufe  of  them  is  for  the  ftubborn  or  lefs  traceable  ores. 
And  thefe  are  fometimes  fo  exceedingly  hard  to  fufe,  and  re- 
duce to  a  metalline  form,  that  it  requires  the  utmoft  part  of 
art  to  tieat  them  advantageoufly  in  the  larger  way  of  bufinefs, 
where  no  confiderable  expence  can  ufually  be  allowed  for 
fluxes.  And  on  this  account  it  is  that  many  mines  remain 
unwrought,  as  being  intractable,  without  great  charges : 
whence  the  improvement  of  the  bufinefs  of  fluxes,  fo  as  to 
render  them  cheap  and  effectual,  might  greatly  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  metallurgy. 

We  would  therefore  recommend  to  farther  enquiry  what  mat- 
ter it  is,  in  the  more  fafc  and  tradable  ores,  whiih  renders 
them  fo  fuliblc,  and  eafy  to  part  from  their  metal.  Cer- 
tain experiments  we  have  made  with  this  view,  feem  to  fhew, 
that,  in  copper  ores,  it  is  a  kind  of  bituminous  fubftance,  ca- 
pable of  melting,  by  a  ftroug  heat,  into  a  fofc  and  black 
Jvi;,d  of  glaf;. 


Some  of  the  moft  powerful  and  cheap  ample  fluxes,  hitherto 
known,  are  dried  wine-Ices,  dried  cow-dung  and  horfe-duni/ 
diied  river  mud,  fuller's  earth,  iron  filings,  common  fait 
glafs,  kelp,  or  pot-afh,  fandiver,  &c.  which  may  be  ufed  in 
the  larger  works ;  as  nitre,  tartar,  borax,  fal  ammoniac 
mercury  fublimate,  &c.  may  in  the  fmaller,  or  for  the  making 
afl'ays. 
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As  for  compound  fluxes,  they  are  numerous,  almoft  every 
operator  having  his  favourite  flux  ;  and  certainly  fome  fluxes 
are  better  adapted  than  others  to  certain  ores.  But,  perhaps 
a  few  general  ones  might  be  fixed  upon,  which  fhould  ferve 
inftead  of  all  thofe  hitherto  commonly  known  and  ufed.  Wc 
will  here  recommend  three,  which  are  powerful,  almoft  ge- 
neral, and  not  expenfive. 

1.  Take  of  nitre,  prepared  by  long  boiling  it  in  lime-water 
of  fea-fajt,  melted  in  the  fire,  fandiver,  and  dry  wine-lees 
each  one  part;  glafs  of  lead  three  parts,  and  powdered  glafs 
eight  parts :  mix  them  all  well  together.     'Fhis  flux,  added 
in  an  equal  weight,  will  fufe  a  very  ftubborn  ore. 

2.  For  a  ftill  ftronger,  take  equal  parts  of  white  tartar 
common  fait  and  nitre,  prepared  as  above  ;  calcine  them  to 
a  white  powder,  and  mix  therewith  it's  own  weight  of  glafs 
and  lead  ;  and  of  this  flux  add  two  parts  to  one  of  the  ftub- 
borneft  ore. 

3.  For  a  powerful  faline  flux,  take  of  the  ftrongefr.  foap- 
boiler's  lees  four  pounds,  white  tartar  and  common  fait, 
melted  in  the  fire,  each  one  pound  ;  boil  them  together, 
each  with  five  gallons  of  human  urine,  to  a  dry  fait.  This 
flux  is  particularly  proper  where  fulphur  and  cobalt  abound, 
and  render  the  ore  very  refractory. 

But  the  great  fectet,  in  making  and  adapting  of  fluxes,  is  not 
only  to  feparate  the  metal  already  ripened  in  the  ore,  but  even 
to  mature  and  ripen  the  crude  or  immature  part  of  the  ore  in 
the  fire.  Something  of  this  kind,  we  apprehend,  may  be 
effected  ;  as  having  reafon  to  believe,  that  certain  fluxes  will 
obtain  a  larger  yield  of  metal  from  certain  ores,  than  other 
fluxes  in  common  ufe,  though  efteemed  of  the  beft,  and 
though  they  are,  perhaps,  of  the  deareft  kind.  Thus  clean 
iron  filings  will  often  do  more  than  borax ;  but  as  the  fcales 
and  crocus,  or  ruft  of  iron,  have  been  commonly  ufed,  in- 
ftead of  pure  and  perfect  iron  itfelf,  for  a  flux,  few  operators 
appear  acquainted  with  the  excellency  of  perfect  iron  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe  :  and  many  advantages  are  now  com- 
monly reaped  by  a  prudent  mixture  of  one  ore  with  another 
of  the  fame  denomination,  and  with  the  flags,  or  recrements, 
of  metals,  in  the  way  of  a  flux. 
FORESTALLERS,  REGRATERS,  and  EN- 
GROSSERS. 

By  ftat.  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  cap.  14.  a  foreftaller  is  one  who 
buys,  or  caufeth  to  be  bought,  any  corn,  or  other  victuals, 
coming  to  fair,  market,  &c.  or  perfons  diffuading  the  owners 
from  bringing  them  to  market,  or,  when  there,  perfuading 
to  advance  the  price,  or  fhall  make  any  bargain,  &c.  for 
having  the  fame,  or  any  part,  before  it  be  in  the  faid  market, 
&c.   ready  to  be  fold. 

An  engrofler  is  one  who  buys  ftanding  corn  (otherwife  than 
by  demife  or  grant)  or  any  butter,  cheefe,  or  other  victuals, 
to  fell  again  for  unreafonable  profit. 

A  regrator  is  one  who,  in  open  fair  or  market,  buys  up  corn, 
&c.  to  fell  again  in  fome  other  fair  or  market,  within  four 
miles. 

All  victuals  are  within  thefe  acts. 

Offenders  herein  are  punifhed  at  the  quarter-feflions :  and, 
for  the  firft  offence,  forfeit  the  goods,  or  their  value,  and 
two  months  imprifonment :  for  the  fecond,  double  value  and 
fix  months  imprifonment ;  and,  for  the  third,  lofeth  all  his 
goods,  is  pillored,  and  muft  be  imprifoned  during  the  king's 
pleafure. 

The  profecution  to  be  within  two  years  of  the  offence  ;  one 
moiety  of  the  forfeiture  goes  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to 
the  profecutor. 

Perfons  buying  barley  or  oats,  for  malt  or  oatmeal,  purvey- 
ors of  any  city  or  town  corporate,  &c,  fiftimongers,  inn- 
holders,  &c.  or  people  living  within  a  mile  of  the  fea,  retail- 
ing fifti,  badgers,  carriers,  &c  excepted. 
Perfons  tranfporting  corn  or  cattle,  and  licenced  drovers,  and 
things  imported  from  beyond  fea,  are  excepted. 
Corn  bought  and  fold  in  meal,  contrary  to  law,  is  within 
the  ftatute,  becaufe  making  meal  of  it  is  not  an  alteration 
of  the  corn  ;  but  meal  bought,  and  made  into  ftarch,  has 
been  held  not  within  the  ftatute,  being  altered  by  a  trade. 
C.  Rep.  134,  135. 

Apples,  plums,  and  hops,  are  not  within  the  ftatute. 
The  indictment  fhould  fet  forth,  that  the  things  bought  were 
fold  again  in  the  fame  market  dearer. 

And  it  muft  be  certain,  alleging  how  many  loads  of  hay 
and  ftraw,  and  bufhels  of  wheat,  &c.  were  ingroffed. 
By  ftat.  13  Eliz.  cap.  25.  the  aforefaid  act  is  made  perpetual ; 
and,  by  ftat.  22  and  23  Car.  II.  cap.  19.  butchers  in  Lon- 
don and  Weftminfter,  or  within  10  miles,  are  prohibited  to 
buy  fat  cattle,  and  fell  again  to  any  other,  dead  or  alive  ; 
and  alfo  all  perfons  from  buying  fat  cattle  in  Smithfield,  and 
felling  the  fame  again  there  ;  but,  by  7  Ann.  cap.  6.  butchers 
may  fell  to  one  another  calves,  fheep,  or  lambs. 
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By  13  Eliz.  cap.  25.  the  ftatute  of  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  (nail 
not  extend  to  foreign  victuals  brought  from  beyond  lea,  (Ufa 
and  fait  only  excepted. 

By  ftat.  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  22.  it  fliall  not  extend  to  freemen  of 
London  buying  butter  and  cheefe,  unlefs  it  be  declared  by 
juftices  they  fliall  forbear  to  buy,  Sec. 

By  1  Jac.  I.  cap.  22.  no  perfon  (hall  regratc  or  ingrofs 
oak-bark,  to  fell  again,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  ;  and  none  fhall 
foreflall  hides  but  in  market,  or  buy  any  but  of  him  that  kills 
the  beaft  to  fpend  in  his  houfe,  on  forfeiture  of  6  s.  8  d.  for 
every  hide. 

Salt  is  a  victual,  and  fo  within  the  ftatutes  5  and  6  Ed.  VI. 
cap.  14.  apples  are  not. 

Davis  was  indifted  and  convifted  for  ingroffing  and  felling 
i'almons  ;  for,  though  fiihmongcrs  may  buy  to  carry  on  their 
trade,  they  muft  not  fell  at  unreafonable  prices. 
Information  for  ingroffing  butter  and  cheefe,  fets  forth  the 
quantity  and  value,  and  prays  the  double  value,  and  good  : 
for  firft,  it  is  fufficient  to  demand  the  value  in  general  , 
fecondly,  the  informer  demanded  his  moiety,  faying  nothing 
of  the  king's,  and  well  enough,  for  the  informer  is  to  have 
his  firft. 

Whereas,  by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  realm,  all  foreftall- 
ing,  Sec.  of  corn  is  prohibited,  and  it  is,  by  5  and  6  Ed.  VI. 
particularly  enacted,  That,  when  it  is  above  the  prices  in 
that  aft  mentioned,  all  perfons  offending  againft  the  faid  ac~t 
jhall  be  imprifoned  for  two  months  for  the  firft  oftence,  half 
a  year  for  the  fecond,  and  for  the  third  the  pillory,  and  for- 
feiture of  all  goods  and  chattels,  and  be  imprifoned  during 
the  king's  pleafure.  And  whereas  their  excellencies  the  lords 
juftices  have  been  informed,  that,  though  the  prices  of  corn 
arc  ratfed  far  beyond  thole  in  the  faid  act  mentioned,  divers 
ill-difpofcd  perfons,  for  lucre,  ingrofs  great  quantities,  to  ex- 
port beyond  fea,  contrary  to  the  faid  laws,  and  to  the  great 
opprcnion  of  the  poor  :  their  excellencies  have  thought  fit  to 
order,  that  all  the  laws  relating  hereunto  be  ftriftly  and  ef- 
fectually executed.  And,  for  difcovery  of  all  offenders,  do 
order  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  at  the  feveral  ports,  to  take 
care,  when  any  corn,  Sic.  is  entered  for  exportation,  to  in- 
form themfelves  of  the  names  and  abode  of  the  perfons  bring- 
ing or  entering  it,  and  of  the  places  from  whence  it  is  brought, 
and  who  is  the  owner,  and  if  really  the  growth  of  the  ex- 
porter's land,  or  bought  of  any  other,  immediately  acquaint- 
ing two  or  more  juftices  therewith,  where  fuch  entry  is  made, 
that  fuch  perfons  may  be  proceeded  againft  according  to  law, 
if  they  appear  not  to  be  within  fome  of  the  excepted  cafes  of 
the  aft ;  and  that  commiffioncrs  do  forthwith  fend  their  or- 
ders to  the  officers  of  the  feveral  ports  of  this  kingdom  for 
thrfe  purpofes,  and  requiring  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours 
in  putting;  this  order  in  execution.  And  the  lords  commif- 
fioners  of  the  Treafury  order,  That  the  keepers  of  the  rolls 
of  the  feveral  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  do  ftrongly  re- 
commend it  to  the  juftices  of  the  peace  in  their  refpeftive 
counties  and  divifions,  to  caufe  the  faid  aft,  and  all  other  the 
laws  againft  the  foreftalling,  &c.  of  corn  and  grain,  to  be 
ipcedily  and  efteftually  carried  into  execution,  and  to  take 
care  that  no  licence  be  granted  to  any  badger,  lader,  kidder, 
carrier,  or  buyer  of  corn  or  grain,  but  according  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  faid  aft,  and  other  acts  relating  thereto,  and 
that  all  offenders  be  efteftually  profecuted  according  to  law. 

W.  Cary. 

Remarks. 

The  public  debts  of  this  nation  being  now  near  trebled  to 
what  they  were  at  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  and 
our  tax-incumbranccs  augmented  proportionally,  whereby  the 
prices  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  confequently  the  price  of 
labour  in  general  is  advanced,  and  thereby  unavoidably  the 
prices  of  our  produft  and  manufafturcs  are  increafed  ;  does  it 
not  more  become  the  wifdom  of  the  nation,  even  than  ever 
it  before  did,  to  put  a  flop  to  all  foreftallers,  regraters  and  en- 
groiTers  in  this  kingdom,  of  provisions  of  all  kind,  that  they 
may  not  be  enhanced  a  fingle  farthing  beyond  what  the  tax- 
incumbrances  of  the  nation  have  rendered  inevitable  ?  It  moft 
certainly  does.  If  we  do  not,  it  will  always  be  in  the  power 
of  foreftallers  fo  to  raife  the  prices  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  bv 
their  arbitrary  and  oppreffive  taxations  on  the  people,  as  may 
have  a  tendency  to  the  utter  ruin  and  deftruftion  of  our  whole 
trade.  See  our  articles  Labour,  Duties,  Ireland. 
FORFARSHIRE,  in  Scotland.  This  fhire  is  alfo 
called  Angus  ;  but,  in  the  parliament  rolls,  it  is  always 
named  the  fhire  of  Forfar.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Binchinnin  Mountains  ;  has  the  Firth  of  Tay,  and  the 
Britifh  Ocean,  on  the  fouth ;  the  water  of  Tarf,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  thence  to  the  water  of  North-Efk,  feparate  it 
from  Merns  on  the  eaft ;  and  has  Perthshire  on  the  weft  and 
north-weft. 

It  produces  wheat,  and  all  other  forts  of  grain;  is  diverfified 
with  large  hills,  lakes,  forefts,  and  caftles  ;  has  feveral  quar- 
ries of  free-ftone  and  flate,  in  which  the  inhabitants  drive  a 
confiderable  trade.  There  are  mines  of  lead  near  the  caftle 
of  Inner-markie,  and  plenty  of  iron  ore  near  the  wood  of 
Dalboge ;  and  their  falmon-fifhery  turns  to  a  very  good 
account. 
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Dundee,  on  the  river  Tay,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  tt 
koned  the  beft  town  in  the  fhire  for  ftrength,  fituation,  and 
trade.  It's  harbour  will  contain  100  fail  of  fhips,  but  not  of 
great  burden.  Though  it  is  one  of  the  beft  ports  for  trade  iu 
all  Scotland,  and  particularly  the  foreign  trade  ■  it  has  alfd 
a  confiderable  inland  buhnefs,  especially  for  coin  and  linen 
cloth,  which  makes  the  country  round  both  rich  and  popu- 
lous, being  maintained  by  the  quantities  of  goods  the  mer- 
chants of  Dundee  buy  up  for  exportation  ;  it  fhips  eft'  parti- 
cularly large  quantities  of  corn,  for  London  and  Amfterdam. 
As  the  town  is  full  of  trade^  fo  the  port  is  full  of  fhips,  of 
which  here  are  almoft  as  many  as  at  Leith  ■  and  there  are 
the  more  here  generally,  becaufe  the  merchants  fhips  of  St 
Johnftoun,  or  Perth,  often  ride  here,  waiting  for  a  wind,  or 
tb  load  or  unload,  as  well  as  for  other  occafions. 

Montrose,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Southefk,  is  well 
fituated  for  trade,  and  has  a  harbour  for  fhips  of  confiderable 
burden,  with  a  good  foreign  commerce,  efpecially  to  Nor- 
way. There  are  fome  merchants  litre  who  trade  cOnfider- 
ably  abroad. 

Aberbrothock,  or  ArbroTh,  on  the  fame  coaft,  is  a 
market-town  and  royal  burgh,  and  has  a  harbour  conveniently 
fituated  for  trade,  near  the  promontory  called  Red-head,  which 
is  to  be  feen  at  a  great  diftance. 

FOSSILS,  are  natural  bodies,  found  cither  in  the  bowels,  or 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  of  fo  fiinple  a  fhufture,  that  the 
clofeft  inflection,  even  by  the  beft  microfcopes,  has  not  al- 
ways been  able  to  difcover  any  diverfity  between  the  veflels 
and  their  contents;  but  each  part  appears  perfectly  fimilar  to 
the  whole,  though,  in  many  of  them,  there  is  certainly  a 
compofition  of  folid  and  fluid  parts. 

This  character  holds  of  foffils,  and  of  them  alone  :  thus  gold- 
filver,  and  other  metals,  antimony,  falts,  fulphurs,  (tones 
and  other  minerals,  really  grow  fixed  to  the  earth  ;  and  if 
they  be  divided  into  the  minuted  parts,  they  will  appear  the 
fame  fimilar  folid  matter,  without  any  fhew  of  veliels  and 
juices.  And  thus,  fliould  it  be  urged,  that  fpirit  of  wine 
muft,  on  this  footing,  beafoflil,  becaufe  homogeneous  in  all 
it's  parts,  and  exhibiting  no  diftinftion  of  veflels  and  juices 
the  anfwer  is  obvious  :  fince  fpirit  of  wine,  as  fuch,  is  not 
generated  of,  or  under  the  earth  ;  neither  is  it  a  vegetable  that 
denomination  including  the  whole  compages,  or  ftrufture  out 
of  which  fpirit  of  wine  is  prepared.  Or  if  it  be  faid,  That 
antimony  fliould  then  be  no  foffil,  fince  it  contains  an  homo- 
geneous fulphur  :  it  may  be  anfwered,  That,  as  to  our  fenfes 
it  is,  in  all  refpefts,  a  foffil  ;  fince,  Whatever  portion  you  take 
thereof,  it  is  the  fame  indiftinguifhable  matter,  and  has  all 
the  characters  of  antimony. 

Foffils  are  cither  fiinple  or  compound  :  fimple,  are  fuch  whofe 
parts,  howfoever  divided,  are  of  all  the  fame  nature,  that  is 
of  the  fame  gravity,  magnitude,  figure,  hardnefs,  and  mo- 
bility :  as  quickfilver,  though  divided  to  infinity,  is  found 
every  where  the  fame  in  all  thefe  refpefts.  Compound  foffils 
are  thofe  which  may  be  refolved  into  different,  or  diffimilar 
parts;  or,  whofe  parts  are  unlike  in  magnitude,  figure  hard- 
nefs,  and  mobility  :  as  antimony,  which  may  be  refolved  by 
fire  into  fulphur  and  a  metallic  part. 

The  fimple  foffils  are,  (1.)  Metals.    (2.)  Salts.    (3.)  Stones 
both  vulgar  and  precious  ;  and,   (4.)   Earths. 
The   compound   foffils  are,  (1.)  All  fulphurs.     (2.)   Semi- 
metals,  or  properly  minerals.      (3.)  Bodies  combined  of  the 
preceding  foffils,  either  fimple  or  compound. 

Remark  s. 

The  foffil  kingdom  affording  a  great  variety  of  materials  for 
commerce,  both  in  their  fimple,  compounded,  and  applicable 
nature  to  divers  arts  and  trades,  we  refer  thofe  who  would  ex- 
cel in  this  branch  of  knowledge  to  the  perufai  of  the  works  of 
the  learned  Drs.  Lifter,  Woodward,  and  Kill,  who  have  pro- 
fefledly  wrote  upon  this  delicate  fubject.  With  refpeft,  how- 
ever, to  many  particulars  that  make  pretty  capital  articles  of 
trade,  we  have  reprefented  their  quality  and  uies,  fo  far  as  we 
have  judged  conflftent  with  the  general  defign  of  this  work. 

FOUNDER,  an  artift  who  melts  or  cafts  metals  into  various 
forms,  for  divers  purpofes,  as  bells,  guns,  bombs,  printino-- 
tvpes,  and  other  forts  of  works,  as  candleilicks,  buckles,  Szc. 
From  the  different  forts  of  works  they  are  differently  denomi- 
nated, as  bell-founders,  gun-founders,  letter-founders,  &c. 
See  Foundery. 

FOUNDERY,  the  art  of  cafting  all  forts  of  metals  into  di- 
vers forms.  It  likewise  fignifies  the  workhoufe,  or  fmeltino-- 
hut,  wherein  thefe  operations  ace  performed. 

The  methods  of  cafting  in  fand  all  forts  of  faiall  works  in 
brafs. 

The  fand  ufed  for  caft-work  of  tfiis  kind  is,  at  firft,  of  a 
pretty  foft,  yellowifh,  and  clammy  nature  ;  but,  it  being  ne- 
ceflary  to  ftrew  charcoal-duft  in  the  moulds,  it,  at  length, 
becomes  of  a  quite  black  colour.  This  fand  is  worked  over 
and  over  on  a  board,  with  a  roller  and  a  fort  of  knife,  and 
placed  over  a  trough,  to  receive  it,  after  it  is  thus  fufficiently 
prepared. 

After  this  they  take  a  wooden  board,  of  a  length  and  breadth 

fuitable  to  what  is  to  be  caft,  and  put  a  ledge  round  it,  a>nd 
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it  with  the  fand,  a  little  moiftcned,  to  make  it  duly  co- 
here! Then  they  take  cither  wood  or  metal  models  of  what 
they  intend  to  caft,  and  make  their  impreflion  on  the  fand 
mould.  Along  the  middle  of  the  mould  they  lay  half  a  fmall 
brafs  cylinder,  as  a  chief  canal  for  the  metal  to  run  through, 
when  melted,  into  the  models  or  patterns  ;  and  from  this  chief 
canal  are  placed  fevcral  others,  which  extend  to  each  model, 
or  pattern,  placed  in  the  fame  frame.  After  this  frame  is  finifh- 
ed-, they  take  out  the  patterns,  by  very  gently  loofening  them, 
that  the  fand  may  not  give  way.  After  this,  they  proceed  to 
work  the  other  half  of  the  mould  with  the  fame  patterns,  in  a 
fuch -like .frame,  with  pins,  which,  entering  into  holes  corre- 
fponding  with  the  other,  make  the  two  cavities  of  the  model 
coincide. 

The  frame,  thus  prepared,  is  carried  to  the  melter,  who, 
after  extending  the  chief  canal  of  the  counterpart,  and  ad- 
ding the  crofs  canals  to  the  divers  models  in  both,  and  ftrew- 
ing  mill-dud  over  them,  dries  them  in  a  kind  of  oven  for 
that  purpofe. 

Both  parts  of  the  mould  being  dry,  they  are  joined  together 
by  means  of  the  pins,  and,  to  prevent  their  giving  way,  by 
reafon  of  the  melted  metal  parting  through  the  chief  cylin- 
drical canal,  they  are  fcrewed,  or  wedged  up,  like  a  kind  of 
prefs. 

While  the  moulds  are  thus  preparing,  the  metal  is  fufing,  in 
a  crucible  of  a  fize  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  metal  in- 
tended to  be  caft.  Some  of  thofe  fmall-work  founder's  fur- 
naces are  like  a  fmith's  forge,  others  ftand  a  few  feet  under- 
ground, for  the  more  eafily  and  fafely  taking  out  a  weighty 
pot  of  metal,  with  circular  tongs,  which  grafp  round  the  top 
of  the  crucible.  When  the  metal  is  melted,  the  workman 
pours  it  through  the  chief  canal  of  each  mould,  which  con- 
veys it  to  every  diftin£f.  pattern. 

When  the  moulds  are  coolifh,  the  frames  are  unferewed,  or 
unvvedged,  and  the  caft-woik  taken  out  of  the  fand,  which 
land  is  worked  over  and  over  for  other  caftings. 

Of  the  cafting  of  ftatues. 

The  calling  hereof  depends  on  the  due  preparation  of  the  pit, 
the  core,  the  wax,  the  outer  mould,  the  inferior  furnace  to 
melt  off  the  wax,  and  the  upper  to  fufe  the  metal.  The  pit 
is  a  hole,  dug  in  a  dry  place,  fomething  deeper  than  the  in- 
tended figure,  and  made  according  to  the  prominence  of  cer- 
tain parts  thereof.  The  infide  of  the  pit  is  commonly  lined 
with  ftone  or  brick  ;  or,  when  the  figure  is  very  large,  they 
fometimes  work  on  the  ground,  and  raife  a  proper  fence  to 
refill  the  impulfion  of  the  melted  metal. 

The  inner  mould,  or  core,  is  a  rude  mafs,  to  which  is  given 
the  intended  attitude  and  contours.  It  is  raifed  on  an  iron 
grate,  ftrong  enough  to  fuftain  it,  and  is  ftrengthened  within 
fide  by  feveral  bars  of  iron.  It  is  generally  made  cither  of 
potter's  clay,  mixed  with  hair  and  horfe-dung,  or  of  plaifter 
•of  Paris,  mixed  with  fine  brick-duft.  The  ufe  of  the  core 
js,  to  fupport  the  wax,  the  (hell,  and  lefien  the  weight  of 
metal.  The  iron  bars  and  the  core  are  taken  out  of  the  brafs 
figure  through  an  aperture  left  in  the  figure,  which  fs  foldcred 
up  afterwards.  It  is  neceffary  to  leave  fome  of  the  iron  bars 
of  the  core  that  contribute  to  the  fteadiuefs  of  the  projecting 
parts,  within  the  brafs  figure. 

The  wax  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  intended  ftatue.  If  it  be 
a  piece  of  fculpturc,  the  wax  ihould  be  all  of  the  fculptor's 
own  hand,  who  ufually  forms  it  on  the  core;  though  it  may 
be  wrought  feparately,  in  cavities  moulded  on  a  model,  and 
afterwards  arranged  on  the  ribs  of  iron,  over  the  grate,  fill- 
ing the  vacant  fpace  in  the  middle  with  liquid  plaifter  and 
brick-duff,  whereby  the  inner  core  is  proportioned  as  the 
fculptor  carries  on  the  wax. 

When  the  wax,  which  is  the  intended  thicknefs  of  the  metal, 
is  finifhed,  they  fix  fmall  waxen  tubes  perpendicularly  to  it, 
from  top  to  bottom,  to  ferve  both  as  canals  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  metal  to  all  parts  of  the  work,  and  as  vent-holes, 
to  give  paffage  to  the  air,  which  would  otherwife  occafion 
great  diforder,  when  the  hot  metal  came  to  encompafs  it. 
The  work,  brought  thus  far,  muft  be  covered  with  it's  fhell, 
which  is  a  kind  of  cruft  laid  over  the  wax,  and  which,  be- 
ing of  a  foft  matter,  eafily  receives  the  impreffion  of  every 
part,  which  is  afterwards  communicated  to  the  metal,  upon 
it's  taking  the  place  of  the  wax  between  the  fhell  and  the 
mould. 

The  matter  of  this  outer  mould  is  varied  according  as  dif- 
ferent layers  are  applied.  The  firft  is  generally  a  compofition 
•of  clay  and  old  white  crucibles,  well  ground  and  fifted,  and 
mixed  up  with  water,  to  the  confiftence  of  a  colour  fit  for 
painting  ;  accordingly  they  apply  it  with  a  pencil,  laying  it 
(even  or  eight  times  over,  letting  it  dry  between  whiles.  For 
the  fecond  impreflion  they  add  horfe-dung,  and  natural  earth, 
to  the  former  compofition.  The  third  impreflion  is  only 
horfe-dung  and  earth.  Laftly,  the  fhell  is  finifhed,  by  lay- 
ing on  feveral  more  impreflions  of  this  laft  matter,  made  very 
thick,  with  the  hand. 

The  fhell  thus  finifhed,  is  fecured  by  fevcral  iron  girts,  bound 
round  it,  at  about  half  a  foot's  diftancc  from  each  other,  and 
faftened  at  bottom  to  the  grate  under  the  ftatue,  and  at  top 
to  a.  circle  of  iron,  where  they  all  terminate. 


If  the  flatue  be  fo  big  that  it  would  not  be  -  .        ,.  thc 

moulds  with  fafety,  they  mull  I  ',,j,ere 

it  is  to  be  caft.     Tin':,  i:>  performed  two  ways :  in  the  iirft    a 
fquare  hole  is  dug  under  ground,  much  bigger  than  the  mould 
to  be  made  therein,  and   it's    infide  lined  with  wail;,  of 
ftone,  or  brick.     At  the  bottom  is  made  a  hole,  of  the  fame 
materials,  with  a  kind  of  furnace,  having  it's  aperture  Jut- 
wards.     In  this  is  a  fire  to  be  lighted,  to  dry  the  mould,  and 
afterwards   melt  the  wax.     Over  this  furnace  is  placed  the 
grate,  and  on  this  the  mould,  &c.  framed  as  above.     Laftl„ 
at  one  of  the  edges  of  the  fquare  pit  is  made  another  1 
furnace,  to  melt  the  metal.     In  the  other  way,    it  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  work  the  mould  above  ground,  but  with  the  like 
precaution  of    a  furnace,    and    grate    underneath.      When 
finifhed,  four  walls  are  to  be  run  up  around  it,  and,   by  the 
fide  thereof,  a  maflive  made  for  a  melting-furnace.     For  the 
reft,  the  method  is  the  fame  in  both. 

The  mould  being  finifhed  and  incloicd,  as  defcribed,  whether 
underground  or  above  it,  a  moderate  fire  is  lighted  in  the 
furnace  under  it,  and  the  whole  covered  with  planks 
the  wax  may  melt  gently  down,  and  run  out  at  pipes  con- 
trived for  that  purpofe,  at  the  foot  of  the  mould,  which   are 
afterwards  exactly  clofed  with  earth,  fo  fcon  as  the  wax  is 
carried  oft".     This  done,  the  hole  is   filled   up  with  brick* 
thrown  in  at  random,  and  the  fire  in  the  furnace  augmented' 
till  fuch  time  as  both  the  bricks  and  mould  become  red-hot! 
After  this,  the  fire  being  extinguifhed,  and  every  thine  cold 
again,  they  take  out  the  bricks,  and  fill  up  their  place  with 
earth,  moiftened,  and  a  little  beaten,  to  the  top  of  the  mould 
in  order  to  make  it  the  more  firm  and  fteady. 
Thefe  preparatory  meafures  being  duly  taken,  there  remains 
nothing  but  to  melt  the  metal  and  run  it  into  the  mould.— 
This   is  the  office  of  the  furnace  above  defcribed,  which  is 
commonly   made  in  the  form  of  an   oven,  with  three  aoer- 
tures  ;  one  to  put  in  the  wood,    another  for  a  vent,   and  a 
third  to  run  the  metal  out  at.     From  this  laft  aperture'  whit  h 
is  kept  very  clofe  while  the  metal  is  in  fufion,  a  fmall  tube 
as  laid,  whereby  the  melted  metal  is  conveyed   into  a  large 
earthen  bafon  over  the  mould,  into  the  bottom  of  which  ail 
the  big  branches  of  the  jets,  or  cafts,  which  are  to  convey- 
the  metal  into  all  the  parts  of  the  mould,  are  inferred. 
Thefe  cafts,  or  jets,  are  all  terminated  with  a  kind  of  plugs 
which  are  kept  clofe,  that,  upon  opening  the  furnace,  the 
brafs,  which  gufhes  out  with  violence,  ma^  not  enter  any  of 
them,  'till  the  bafon  be  full  enough  of  matter  to  run  into  them 
all  at  once. — Upon  which  occafion  they  pull  out  the  plugs, 
which  are  long  iron  rods,  with  a  head  at  one  end  capable  of 
filling  the  whole  diameter  of  each  tube.     The  hole  of  the 
furnace  is  opened  with  a  long  piece  of  iron,  fitted  at  the  end 
of  a  pole,  and  the  mould  filled   in  an   inftant.— This  com- 
pletes the  work  with  relation  to  the  cafting  part,  the  reft  be- 
ing the  fculptor's  or  carver's  bufinefs  ;  who,  taking  the  figure 
out  of  the  mould   and  earth  wherewith  it   is  eiKompafled 
faws  off  the  jets  with  which  it  appears  covered  over,   and  re- 
pairs it  with  his  chiiTels,  gravers,  puncheons,  &c. 

Of   bell  foundery. 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  branch,    the  reader  is   defired   to 
confult  what  has  been  faid  under  the  article  Bells.     What 
has  been  fhewn  with  refpeel  to  the  cafting  of  ftatues    holds 
in  proportion,  with  regard  to  the  cafting  of  bells  :  what  is 
particular  in  the  latter  follows. 

i.  The  metal,  it  muft  be  obferved,  is  different  for  bells  to 
what  it  is  for  ftatues  ;  there  being  no  tin  in  the  ftatuc-meta! 
but  a  fifth   part,    and  fometimes  more,    in   the   bell-metal! 
2.  The  dimenfions  of  the  core  and  the  wax  for  bells     it  a 
ring  of  bells  efpecialiy,  are  not  left  to  chance;    but  muft  be 
meafured  on  a  fcale,  or  diapafen  *,    which  gives  the  height 
aperture,  and  thicknefs,  neceffary  for  the  ieveral  tones  re- 
quired. 

*  Diapafon,  among  mufical  inftrument-makers,  is  a  kind  of 
rule  or  fcale,  whereby  they  adjuft  the  pipes  of  their  or- 
gans, and  cut  the  holes  of  their  flutes,  haut  bois,  &c.  in 
due  proportion,  for  performing  the  tones,  femi-tones,  and 
concords,  juftly. — A  fquare  being  divided  into  tight  equal 
parallelograms,  the  points  wherein  a  diagonal  interfefts  all 
thefe  parallelograms,  exprefs  all  the  ufual  intervals  in 
mufic :  and,  on  this  principle  it  is,  that  the  diapafon  is 
founded. — So  the  bell  founders  have  likewife  a  diapafon, 
or  fcale,  ferving  to  regulate  the  fize,  thicknefs,  weight,  &c.' 
of  their  bells. 

It  is  on  the  wax  that  the  feveral  mouldings  and  other  orna- 
ments are  formed,  to  be  reprefented  in  relievo  on  the  outfide 
of  the  bell. 

The  clapper,  or  tongue,  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  bell,  but 
is  fupplied  from  other  hands.  In  Europe,  it  is  ufually  of  iron, 
with  a  large  knob  at  the  end,  and  is  fufpended  in  the  middle 
of  the  bell.  In  China  it  is  only  a  huge  wooden  mallet, 
ftruck  by  force  of  arm  againft  the  bell :  whence  they  can 
have  but  little  of  that  confonancy  fo  much  admired  in  fome 
of  our  fetts  of  bells.  The  Chinefe  have  an  extraordinary 
way  of  increafing  the  found  of  their  bells,  by  leaving  a  hole 

under 
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nder  the  cannon,    which  our  bell-founders   ivould    reckon 

The  proportions  of  our  bells  differ  very  much  from  thofe  of 
the  Chinele.  In  ours,  the  m<>  :■  m  p  "portions  are  to  make 
the  diamater  fifteen  times  the  thicknefs  of  the  brim,  and 
twelve  times  the  height. 

The  bufinefs  of  bell-foundery  is  reducible  to  three  particu- 
lars :  i.  I  In  proportion  of  a  bell.  2.  The  forming  of  the 
mould.  And  3.  The  melting  of  the  metal. 
There  are  two  kinds  ol  proportions,  viz.  the  fimplc  and  the 
relative  :  the  former  are  thofe  proportions  only  that  are  be- 
the  feveral  parts  of  a  bell  to  render  it  fonorous.  The 
relative  proportions  tilablilh  a  requifitc  harmony  between 
feveral  bells. 

The  parts  of  a  bell  are  the  founding-bow,  terminated  by  an 
inferior  circle,  which  grows  thinner  and  thinner.  2.  The 
brim,  or  that  part  of  the  bell  whereon  the  clapper  ftrikes, 
and  which  is  thicker  than  the  reft.  3.  The  outward  linking 
of  the  middle  of  the  bell,  or  the  point  under  which  it  grows 
wider  to  the  brim.  4.  The  waift  or  furniture,  or  the  part 
rows  wider  and  thicker  quite  to  the  brim.  5.  The  up- 
per \.il  ,  or  that  part  which  is  above  the  waiff.  6.  The 
pallet  or  crown,  which  fupports  the  ftaple  of  the  clapper 
within.  7.  The  bent  and  hallowed  branch.es  of  metal  unit- 
h  the  cannons,  to  receive  the  iron  keys,  whereby  the 
bell  is  hung  up  to  the  beam  which  is  it's  fupport  and  counter- 
when  rung  out. 
The  particulars  neceffary  for  making  the  mould  of  a  bell 
are,  r.  Thi  earth;  the  moll  coin-five  is  the  heft,  which 
fhould  be  ground  and  well  fitted,  to  take  away  whatever 
might  occaiion  chinks.  2.  Brick-ftone,  which  is  ufed  for 
the  mine,  mould,  or  core,  and  for  the  furnace.  3.  llorle- 
dung,  hair,  and  hemp,  mixed  with  the  earth,  to  prevent 
i,  and  render  the  cement  more  binding.  4.  The  wax 
for  inlcnptions,  coats  of  arms,  &C  5.  The  tallow  equally 
mixed  with  the  wax,  in  order  to  put  a  flight  lay  of  it  upon 
the  outer  mould,  before  any  letters  are  applied  to  it.  6.  The 
coals  to  dry  the  mould. 

For  making  the  mould,  they  have  a  fcaffold  confiding  of  four 
boards,  ranged  upon  treffels.  Upon  this  they  carry  the  earth 
grofly  diluted,  to  mix  it  with  horfe-dung,  beating  the  whole 
with  a  large  fpatula. 

The  compallcs  of  confrruction  is  the  chief   infirument  for 
making  the  mould  ;    which    confills    of   two  different 
joined  by  a  third  piece.      And  laft  of  all  the  founder's  1'. 
on  which  are  the  engravings  of  the  letters,   cartridges,  coats 
of  arms. 

They  firft  dig  a  hole  of  a  fufficient  depth  to  contain  the 
mould  of  the  bell,  together  with  the  cafe  or  cannon  under 
ground,  and  about  fix  inches  lower  than  the  terreplain  where 
the  work  is  performed.  The  hole  muft  1  wide  enough  for 
a  dee  pafiage  between  the  mould  and  walls  of  the  hole,  or 
between  one  mould  and  another,  when  feveral  bells  are  to 
be  caft. 

At  the  center  of  the  hole  is  a  Hake  creeled,  that  is  ftrongly 
/aliened  in  the  folid  ground.  This  fupports  an  iron  p 
which  the  pivot  of  the  fecond  branch  of  the  compafies  turns. 
The  flake  is  encompafied  with  a  folid  brick  work  perfectly 
round,  about  half  a  foot  high,  and  of  the  propofed  bell's 
diameter.      This  they  call  a  mill-llone. 

The  parts  of  this  mould  are  the  cotv,  the  model  of  the  bell, 
and  the  lhell.  When  the  furface  of  the  core  is  formed, 
they  raifc  the  core;  v.  inch  is  made  of  bricks,  that  are 
laid  in  courles  of  equal  height,  upon  a  lay  of  plain  e\  1  th.  At 
the  laying  each  brick,  they  bring  near  it  the  branch  of  the 
compaflls  en  which  the  curve  of  the  core  is  fhaped,  fo  as 
that  there  may  remain  between  it  and  the  curve  the  diftance 
of  a  line,  to  be  afterwards  tilled  up  with  layers  of  cement. 
The  work  is  continued  to  the  top,  only  leaving  an  opening 
for  the  coals  to  bake  the  core.  This  work  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  cement  made  of  earth  and  horfe-dung,  on  which 
they  move  the  compafies  of  conftruction,  to  make  it  of  an 
even  fmoothnefs  even  -where. 

Thv:  firft  layer  being  finifhed,  they  put  the  fire  to  the  core, 
by  filling  it  half  with  coals,  through  an  opening  that  is  kept 
fhut  during  the  baking  with  a  cake  of  earth  that  has  been  fe- 
.parately  baked.  The  firft  fire  confumes  the  ftake,  and  is  left 
in  the  core  frequently  an  whole  day.  The  firft  layer  being 
thoroughly  dry,  they  cover  it  with  a  fecond,  third,  and 
•fourth,  each  being  finoothed  by  the  board  of  the  compafies, 
and  thoroughly  dried  before  they  proceed  to  another.  The 
core  is  judged  to  be  well  prepared,  when  the  profile  carries 
the  frein  cement  oft",  without  leaving  any  upon  the  laft  dry 
layer.  They  likewife  put  tempered  afties,  fmoothing  them 
over  the  whole,  by  the  circular  motion  of  the  compalles,  in 
order  to  fill  up  the  minuteft  chafms,  that  no  metal  may  run 
therein  during  the  caftincr. 

The  core  being  compleated,  they  take  the  compafTcs  to  pieces, 
with  intent  to  cut  off  the  thicknefs  of  the  model,  and  the 
compafies  are  immediately  put  in  their  place  to  begin  a  fe- 
cond piece  of  the  mould. — It  confifts  of  a  mixture  of  earth 
and  hair,  applied  with  the  hand  on  the  core  in  feveral  cakes 
that  clofe  together.  This  work  is  finifhed  by  feveral  layers 
of  a  thinner  cement  of  the  fame  matter,   fmoothed  by  the 
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compafies  and  thoroughly  dried,  before  another  is  laid  on* 
The  laft  layer  of  the  model,  is  a  mixture  of  wax  and  greafe 
fpread  over  the  whole.  After  which  are  applied  th 
tions,  coats  of  arms,  Sec.  befmeared  with  a  pencil  dipped  irt 
a  vcfi'el  of  wax  on  a  chafing  difh  ;  this  is  done  for  every  letter. 
Jj<  lore  the  flu  II  is  begun,  the  compafies  are  taken  to  pieces, 
to  cut  oft' all  the  wood  that  fills  up  the  place  of  the  thicknef; 
to  be  given  the  fhell. 

The  firft  layer  is  of  the  fame  earth  with  the  reft,  fiftcd  very 
fine.  Whilft  it  is  tempering  in  water,  it  is  mixed  with 
cow's-hair  to  make  it  the  better  cohere.  The  whole,  being 
a  thin  cullis,  is  gently  poured  upon  the  v/hole  model,  that 
fills  exactly  all  the  finuofities  of  the  figures,  &c.  This  is  re- 
peated 'till  the  whole  is  two  lines  thick  over  the  model. 
When  this  layer  is  thoroughly  dried,  they  cover  it  with  a 
fecond  of  the  fame  matter,  but  fomething  thicker.  When 
this  fecond  layer  becomes  of  fome  confiflence,  they  apply  the 
compafies  again,  and  light  a  fire  in  the  core,  fo  as  to  melt  oft" 
the  wax  of  the  inferiptions,  &c. 

After  this,  they  go  on  with  the  other  layers  of  the  fhell,  by 
means  of  the  compafies.  Here  they  add  to  the  cow's-hair  ;i 
quantity  of  hemp  fpread  upon  the  layers,  and  afterwards 
fmoothed  by  the  board  of  the  compafies. 
The  thicknefs  of  the  fhell  comes  four  or  five  inches  lower 
than  the  nnll-fione,  before  obferved,  and  furrounds  it  quite 
clofe,  which  prevents  the  cxtravafation  of  the  metal.  The 
wax  fhould  he  taken  out  before  the  melting  of  the  metal. 
'i  he  ear  0$  the  b-11  requires  a  feparate  work,  which  is  done 
during  the  drying  of  the  feveral  incruftations  of  the  cement,  it 
has  levcn  rings;  the  feventh  is  called  the  bridge,  and  unites 
the  others,  being  a  perpendicular  fupport  to  ftrengtheit  the 
curves  :  it  has  an  aperture  at  the  top,  to  admit  a  large  iron- 
peg  bent  at  the  bottom  ;  and  this  is  introduced  into  a  couple 
ot  holes  in  the  beam,  fattened  with  two  ftrong  iron  keys. 
There  arc  models  made  of  the  rings  with  mafl'es  of  beaten 
earth,  that  arc  dried  in  the  fire,  in  order  to  have  the  hollow 
ot  them.  Thefe  rings  are  gently  prefled  upon  a  layer  of  eartii 
and  cow's-hair  one  half  of  it's  depth,  and  then  taken  out, 
without  breaking  the  mould.  This  operation  is  repeated  12 
times  for  12  half  moulds,  that  2  and  2  united  may  make  the 
hollow  of  the  fix  rings.  They  fame  they  do  for  the  hollow  ot 
the  bridge,  and  bake  them  all  to  unite  them  together. 
Upon  the  open  place  left  for  the  coals  to  be  put  in,  are  placed 
the  rings  that  conftitute  the  ear.  The  firft  put  in  this  open 
place  the  iron-ring  to  fupport  the  clapper  of  the  bell  ;  then 
they  make  a  round  cake  of  clay,  to  till  up  the  diameter  of 
the  thicknefs  of  the  core.  This  cake,  after  baking,  is  clapped 
upon  the  opening,  and  foldcred  with  a  thin  mortar  fpread 
over  it,  which  binds  the  cover  clofe  to  the  core. 
The  hollow  of  the  model  is  filled  with  an  earth  fufficiently 
motfl  to  mix  on  the  place,  which  is  ftrewed  at  feveral  times 
upon  the  cover  of  the  core  ;  and  they  beat  it  gently  with  a 
peftle  to  a  proper  height,  and  a  workman  fmooths  the  earth 
at  top  with  a  wooden  trowel  dipped  in  water. 
Upon  this  cover,  to  be  taken  off  afterwards,  they  aficmble  the 
hollows  of  the  rings.  When  every  thing  is  in  it's  proper 
place,  they  ftrcngthen  the  outfides  of  the  hollows  with  mor- 
tar, in  order  to  bind  them  with  the  bridge,  and  keep  them 
fteady  at  bottom,  by  means  of  a  cake  of  the  fame  mortar, 
which  fills  up  the  whole  aperture  of  the  fhell.  This  they  let 
dry,  that  it  may  be  removed  without  breaking. 
To  make  room  for  the  metal,  they  pull  oft'  the  hollows  of 
the  rings,  through  which  the  metal  is  to  pais,  before  it  en- 
ters into  the  vacuity  of  the  mould.  The  fhell  being  unloaded 
of  it's  ear,  they  range  under  the  mill-ftone  five  or  fix  pieces 
of  wood  about  two  feet  long,  and  thick  enough  to  reach 
almoft  the  lower  part  of  the  fhell.  Between  thefe  and  the 
mould  they  drive  in  wooden  wedges  with  a  mallet,  to  fhake 
the  fnell  oft"  the  model  whereon  it  refts,  fo  as  to  be  pulled  up 
and  got  out  of  the  pit. 

When  this  and  the  wax  are  removed,  they  break  the  model 
and  the  layer  of  earth,  through  which  the  metal  muft  run 
from  the  hollow  of  the  ring  between  the  fhell  and  the  core. 
They  fmoke  the  infide  of  the  fhell  by  burning  ftraw  under 
it,  that  helps  to  fmooth  the  furface  of  the  bell.  Then  they 
put  the  fhell  in  it's  place,  fo  as  to  leave  the  fame  interval  be- 
tween that  and  the  core,  before  the  hollows  of  the  rings  or 
cap  are  put  on  again.  They  add  two  vents,  that  are  united 
to  the  rings  and  to  each  other,  by  a  mafs  of  baked  cement. 
After  which  they  put  on  this  mafs  of  the  cap,  the  rings  and 
vents  over  the  fhell,  and  folder  it  with  .thin  cement,  which 
is  dried  gradually,  bv  covering  it  with  burning  coals.  Then 
they  fill  up  the  pit  with  earth,  beating  it  ftrongly  all  the  time 
round  the  mould. 

The  furnace  has  a  place  for  the  fire  and  another  for  the  me- 
tal. The  fire-place  has  a  large  chimney  with  a  fpacious  afh- 
hole. — The  furnace  which  contains  the  metal  is  vaulted, 
whofe  bottom  is  made  of  earth  rammed  down,  the  reft  is 
built  with  brick.  It  has  four  apertures  ;  the  firft  through 
which  the  flame  reverberates,  the  fecond  is  clofed  with  a 
ftopple  that  is  opened  for  the  metal  to  run,  the  others  are 
to  feparate  the  drofs  or  fcoria  of  the  metal  by  wooden  rakes. 
Through  thefe  laft  apertures  pafles  the  thick  fmoke.— The 
trround  of  the  furnace  is  built  Hoping,  for  the  metal  to  run  down . 

Of 
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Of  the  foundery  of  great  guns  and  mortar-pieces  of  brafs. 

The  method  of  cafting  thefe  pieces  of  brafs  ordnance,  is  little 
different  from  that  of  bells  ;  they  are  run  mafiy  and  without 
any  core,  being  determined  by  the  hollow  of  the  (hell,  and 
they  are  bored  with  a  ftecl  trepan  that  is  worked  either  by 
horfes  or  a  water-mill. 

As  to  the  metal,  it  is  fomewhat  different  from  that  of  ftatues 
as  well  as  bells  ;  it  having  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  of  tin  to 
an  hundred  weight  of  copper.  A  cannon  is  always  fhaped  a 
little  conical,  being  thickeft  of  metal  at  the  breech,  where  the 
greateft  force  of  the  gunpowder  lies,  and  diminifhing  thence 
to  the  muzzle  ;  fo  that,  if  the  mouth  be  two  inches  thick  of 
metal,  the  breech  is  fix. — With  refpect  to  the  length,  that 
is  meafured  in  calibers,  that  is,  in  diameters  of  the  muzzle. 
Six  inches  at  the  muzzle  require  twenty  calibers,  or  ten  feet 
in  length  ;  about  one  fixth  of  an  inch  is  allowed  play  for  the 
ball. 

The  parts  and  proportions  of  a  cannon  about  eleven  feet 
long  are,  it's  barrel,  nine  feet ;  it's  fulcrum  fourteen,  and  it's 
axis  feven  ;  the  bore,  or  diameter  of  the  mouth,  fix  inches, 
and  two  lines  the  play  of  the  ball  :  the  diameter  of  the  ball 
therefore  fix  inches,  and  it's  weight  33  pounds  f.  The  me- 
tal thick  about  the  mouth  2  inches,  and  at  the  breech  6.  It 
weighs  about  5600  pounds  ;  it's  charge  is  from  18  to  20 
pounds.  It  carries  point  blank  600  paces,  and  loads  10 
times  in  an  hour,  fometimes  more.  Larry  makes  brafs 
cannon  the  invention  of  J.  Owen  ;  and  fays,  the  firft,  known 
in  England,  were  in  1535.  He  owns  however,  that  can- 
non were  known  before  ;  and  obferves,  that  at  the  battle  of 
Creffi  in  1346,  there  were  five  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  Eng- 
lish army,  which  were  the  firft  that  had  been  feen  in  France  : 
Merzeray  fays,  that  king  Edward  (truck  terror  into  the 
French  army,  by  five  or  fix  pieces  of  cannon,  it  being  the 
firft  time  they  had  feen  fuch  thundering  machines.  Cannon 
are  made  cylindrical,  that  the  motion  of  the  ball  might  not 
be  retarded  in  its  paffage ;  and  that  the  powder,  when  on 
fire,  might  not  flip  between  the  ball  and  the  furface  of  the 
cannon,  which  would  hinder  it's  effects. 
Wolfius  would  have  the  cannon  always  decreafe  towards  the 
mouth  or  orifice  :  in  regard,  the  force  of  the  powder  always 
decreafes,  in  proportion  to  the  fpace  through  which  it  is  ex- 
panded. The  Spanifh  cannon  have  a  cavity  or  chamber  at 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  which  helps  their  effect.  This  fort  of 
cannon  is  found  to  recoil  two  or  three  paces  after  explofion  ; 
which  fome  account  for  from  the  air's  rufhing  violently  into 
the  cavity,  as  foon  as  it  is  difcharged  of  the  ball  :  but  the  real 
caufe  is,  the  powder's  acting  equally  on  the  breech  of  the 
cannon  and  the  ball.  —  For  battering-pieces,  the  proportion 
of  their  length  to  their  diameter,  depends  rather  on  expe- 
rience, than  any  reafoning  a  priori ;  and  has  been  according- 
ly various,  in  various  times  and  places :  the  rule  is,  that  the 
gun  be  of  fuch  a  length,  as  that  the  whole  charge  of  powder 
be  on  fire,  ere  the  ball  quit  the  piece.  If  it  be  made  too  long, 
the  quantity  of  air,  to  be  driven  out  before  the  ball,  will  give 
too  much  refiftance  to  the  impulfe  ;  and,  that  impulfe  ceafing, 
the  friction  of  the  ball  againft  the  furface  of  the  piece  will 
take  oft*  fome  of  it's  motion.  Formerly,  cannon  were  made 
much  larger  than  at  prefent ;  till  fome  by  chance  two  feet  and 
a  half  (horter  than  ordinary,  taught  them,  that  the  ball  moves 
with  greater  impetus  through  lefs  fpace  than  a  large. 
The  method  of  cafting  iron-cannon  differs  very  little  from 
that  of  brafs.  That  the  iron  ore  may  melt  the  more  eafily, 
thole  founders  generally  mixed  it  with  a  fulphureous  ftone, 
that  vitrifies  a  great  deal  of  the  grofs  earth  adhering  to  the 
native  iron  ore  ;  but  this  very  often  occafions  the  cannon  not 
to  ftand  proof;  which  might  be  eafily  prevented. 
FRANCE,  is  feparated  on  the  north  from  England  by  the 
Britifh  channel  ;  on  the  north-eaft  it  is  contiguous  to  the 
Spanifh  Netherlands  ;  on  the  eaft  it  borders  on  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  from  the  laft  of  which  it 
is  feparated  by  the  Alps  ;  on  the  fouth  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  and  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which 
divide  it  from  Spain  ;  and  on  the  weft  it  is  furrounded  by  the 
ocean. 

The  air  is  very  temperate  and  wholfome,  and  not  fubject  to 
the  great  cold  of  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Mufcovy,  nor  to 
the  exceflive  heats  of  Spain  and  Italy  ;  but  it  is  more  or  lefs 
hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  different  fituation  of  the  feveral 
provinces. 
The  productions  of  France,  as  they  arc  fubjects  of  trade,  are, 

Champagne,  "I  /"Brandy    of    Bour- 

Burgundy,  I  deaux,  Nantz,  and 

Rochelle, 


I.  Wines 
of 


Bourdcaux, 
Rochelle, 
Nantz,    and 
other   places 
..on  the  Loire. 


II.  The 

►produce  of 

the  wines, 


Vinegar, 

.Lees  of  wine,  &c. 

III.  Fruit,  fuch  as  prunes  and  prunelloes,  dried  grapes,  pears, 
and  apples  in  Normandy,  oranges  and  olives  in  Languedoc 
and  Provence. 

IV.  Corn,  fait,  i.  e.  bay-falt,  hemp,  flax,  filk,  rofin,  oil,  cork. 

V.  Kid-fkins  in  abundance,  perfumes,  extracted  oils,  drugs, 


and  chemical  preparations,  which  are  a  produce  rather  than 
a  manufacture,  the  growth  being  of  their  own. 
VI.  They  have  alfo  minerals  and  metals  of  divers  kinds,  and 
are  daily  discovering  others;  and  they  are  become  great  ar- 
tifts  in  the  fmelting  and  refining  them,  and  perform  thofe 
operations  to  as  great  perfection  as  any  other  country. 
The  manufactures  of  France  are, 

/-Luteftrings, 

I  Alamode, 

I.  Silks,  as  )  Sarcenet":, 

I  Broad  flowered  and  brocaded  filks, 
v.  Velvets. 

II.  Woollen  manufactures,  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  England, 
which  are  chiefly  carried  on  in  Normandy,  Poictou,  Langue- 
doc, Provence,  Guienne,  &c. 

III.  Linen,  fuch  as  Normandy  canvas,  fail-cloth,  at  Vitry 
and  other  places  ;  doulaffes  at  Morlaix,  and  fine  linens  and 
lace  in  the  inland  provinces. 

IV.  Paper  of  all  forts. 

V.  Tapeftry,  which  they  make  very  rich  and  fine  in  Picardy 
and  near  Paris. 

VI.  Soap,  which  they  chiefly  make  in  Provence,  and  which 
is  fo  confiderable  an  article,  that  when  their  crop  of  oils  fail, 
they  fetch  a  prodigious  quantity  from  the  Levant,  to  fupply 
the  foap-makers  *. 

*  The  French  have  fome  years  fince  obtained  the  fecret  from 
Spain  of  making  Caftile  foap,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  have  fet 
up  very  large  manufactures  thereof  both  at  Marfeilles  and 
Toulon,  and  have  thereby  beat  the  Spaniards  out  of  that 
valuable  branch  of  trade.  Nor  is  this  the  only  benefit  which 
Fiance  receives  by  this  manufacture  ;  for,  as  one  of  the 
chief  ingredients  of  making  this  foap,  is  Levantine  olive 
oil,  together  with  the  ingredients  of  fofa  and  barilla,  their 
large  vent  for  their  foap  gives  them  the  advantage  of  con- 
itant  back  freights  from  the  Levant,  with  thefe  oils  ;  which, 
it  feems,  has  proved  one  great,  if  not  the  only  means  of  the 
French  advancing  their  Turky  trade  upon  the  ruins  of 
our's  ;  for,  we  having  no  fuch  manufacture  of  Caftile  foap, 
that  will  confume  fuch  quantities  of  Levant  oil  as  the  French, 
we  can  neither  trade  with  the  Turks  fo  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage as  the  French  do,  nor  fo  much  to  our  own,  as  if  our 
Turky  traders  had  the  like  benefit  by  conftant  back  freights. 

France  being  extenfive  in  territory  in  Europe,  and  exceeding 
populous,  they  muft  neceffarily  drive  a  very  great  inland  trade 
among  themfelves  :  and,  as  they  have  many  large  navigable 
rivers,  their  home  trade  is  carried  on  with  great  eafe,  and 
much  lefs  expence  than  is  done  in  England. 
Five  rivers  empty  themfelves  into  the  Seine,  and  this  fo  near 
to  Paris,  that  goods  are  brought  thither  from  fome  of  the  re- 
moteft  parts  by  thefe  rivers.  Thefe  are  the  rivers  Marn, 
Aifne,  Loign,  Oyfe,  Yonne.  Befides  the  canals  of  Orleans, 
and  Briere,  and  by  them  from  the  Loire.  Alfo  up  the  Seine 
by  Roan  from  the  fea. 

So  that,  by  means  of  thefe  rivers,  the  traders  of  Paris  can  re- 
ceive heavy  goods  from  moft  of  the  northerly  parts  of  France, 
alfo  from  Lorrain,  Borgogne,  Picardy,  Normandy,  an<J 
Bretagne,  at  very  eafy  rates. 

The  Loire,  without  comparifon,  the  largeft  river  in  France, 
and  the  fartheft  navigable  ;  and  on  which  ftand  the  largeft 
and  moft  capital  cities  of  the  kingdom,  Paris  excepted  ;  con- 
veys their  wines  down  from  all  the  wine-making  provinces 
to  Nantes,  and,  in  return,  furnifhes  thofe  countries  with  all 
neceffary  goods  for  the  merchants  and  traders  of  thofe  parts. 
The  Rhone,  an  inland  river  of  a  long  courfe,  takes  in  the 
Soan  and  the  Douz  from  Burgundy,  and  the  Durance  from 
Dauphine,  and  fupplies  all  the  province  of  Languedoc,  as 
well  as  Burgundy,  and  the  Swifs  cantons,  with  merchandize 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  we  (hall  fee  prefently. 
The  Garonne  does  the  fame  in  Guienne,  Gafcoigne,  Poictou, 
and  French  Navarre. 

The  home  trade  of  France,  which  well  deferves  our  regard, 
is  their  coafting  trade  by  fea,  in  order  to  bring  the  product  of 
the  fouth  parts  of  France  to  thofe  of  the  north,  for  the  fup- 
ply of  the  great  city  of  Paris,  and  of  all  the  northern  pro- 
vinces :  and  this,  indeed,  is  a  very  confiderable,  as  well  as 
material  part  of  their  trade  ;  and,  next  to  the  coal  trade  of 
England,  is,  perhaps,  the  greateft  article  of  its  kind  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  employs  more  (hips  and  more  people. 
The  principal  ports  for  this  commerce,  are  the  cities  of 
Bourdeaux  and  Roan  ;  but  there  are  many  other  places  which 
(hare  in  the  trade  by  the  way,  both  in  the  out-loading,  and  in 
the  returns. 

The  firft  (hips  are  loaded  at  Bourdeaux  with  wines  and  fruits 
of  all  forts,  as  prunes,  prunelloes,  figs,  and  all  the  product 
of  the  fouthern  provinces  ;  and  there  fetting  out  in  a  fleet, 
and  under  convoy,  in  time  of  war,  (lop  at  St  Martins,  and 
the  ifle  of  Rhee.  Here  they  are  joined  by  the  (hips  from 
Rochelle,  laden  alfo  with  wines  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
as  with  corn,  which  the  adjacent  country  fupplies.  Hence 
they  proceed  to  the  coaft  of  Bretagne,  and  anchoring  at 
Belle-ifle,  are  joined  by  another  fleet  from  Nantes,  Sherrant, 
and  St  Malo,  laden  with  white  wines,  brandy,  and  corn ; 
though  generally  the  (hips  from  Nantes,  &c.  take  care  to  be 
ready  for  the  convoy,  and  to  be  at  Belle-ifle  before  them. 

Their 
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f  heir  fl  set  I '  ies,  even  during  a  war, 

i  i  from    l$6  in     I,    .ml  they  proceed  to  the 

jnc.         (hi|  d  fox  the  trade  of  Paris 

put  in  at  Havre,  and,  ta  oppi  rtunity  of  winds  and 

•  mal      lb    b   fl  ol  iIk  :ir  way  up  10  Roan,  while  i 

|  te'foi  theii  i  fpi    tivi   ports,  ay  Caen,  Dieppe,  StyVa- 

jery,  B<  I  •  •,"•  ,  Calais,   I  >unkn  k,  &c. 
Thefe  an   the  ciiiel   ports  wh  •    they  unload.     The  grofs  of 
their  loading  is  delivered   in  this  manner;  and  From  theft 
p]  ;in      are  difperfed  over  :i!I  the  northern  provinces 

ud  the  Nether!         .  for,  Dunkirk,  being  a  free 
port,  all   try:  morchandiies  deftined  for  Flanders,  onboard 
I      difperfed   from  Dunkirk   by  the 
and  rivi  rs,  with  which  that  country  abounds. 

thus  conu'denible  in  one  fleet, 
bat  is  ]  all  the  year,  especially  in  the  au- 

tumn after  the  vim 

I  rade,  which  is  thus  carried  on  by  fca,  the  city 

ni'P.ui,  ;  iv<  ,  by  the  oavigatloq  of^tbe  canals  o£  Orlean* 
and  of  Briarie,  and  by  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Seine, 
;i  v<  i  traol  linary  and   oonilant  fupply  of  the  wines    and 

brancL  '•  in  .11  the  countries  upon  the  river  Loire, 

which  are  remarkable  for  lighter  bodied  wines  than  thole 
of  Bourdfaux  ;  and  which  are  very  pleafant,  and  in  high 
- 

r  the  wines  of  Burgundy  are  brought  to  Pa- 
ri 1  all  the  gi   at  rivers,  which  flow  into  the  Seine,  bring 
down  the  growth  of  their  levcral  provinces  to  that  great  city, 
ohd   return   with   what  other  goods  they  may  have  occaflon 
for. 

And  as  there  is  a  great  number  of  cities   bordering  on  thofe 
,   and  many  of  them  exceeding  large,   rich,   and  popu- 
lous; fo  the  communication   of  trade   by  thele  come. 
and  the  returns  made  from  Paris  to  thele  cities,  muft  be  very 
tonfiderable. 

It  would  be  endlcfs  to  enumerate  the  cities  and  towns,  which 
fupply  Paris  with  their  manufactures  ;  (for  which  (I  t  the  par- 
ticular provinces,  under  their  refpedtive  names)  fuch  as  line 
linen  from  fome  provinces,  coarlc  from  others;  bone-lace 
from  ofle  province,  fin  ,  &c.  from  another :    thefe 

again  circulating  from  Paris  tothetowi  .  and  provin- 

ces, where,  ids  being  made,  the  reft  are  wanting. 

Though  the  commerce  ol  the  royal  city  of  Paris  is  mighty 
confiderable,  yet  this  capital  city  being  no  (la-port,  it  is  not 
the  center  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  country,  as  is  the  cafe 
of  London,  Amftcrdam,  &c.  nor  is  it  poffiblc  to  be  fo,  the 
extent  of  the  coun  ry  being  fo  exceeding  great. 
Yet  Paris  being  the  molt  populous  city  in  France,  th 

computed,  near  a  million  of  people,  and  near  half  as 
many  more  in  the  adjacent  towns,  for  10  or  12  miles  round 
it:  this  great  confluence  of  people  muft  neceffarily  caufe  a 
proportionable  accumulation  of  proviiions  and  merchandizes, 
brou  ht  as  well  by  the  Seine,  as  by  other  rivers,  from  the 
remoteft  countries  in  France. 

In  conlcquence  of  fuch  multitudes  of  people,  it  is  fcarcc  to  be 
1  1;  d,  what  numbers  of  boats  and  carriages,  men,  horfes, 
and"  otJ  1  are  employed  in  the  icle  of  bring- 

hio  wood  fo?  firing  to  the  city  tif  Paris.     This  occaf.ons  a 
vafl  qohflip  of  trade,  and  a  prodigious  carriage  by  water  from 
untries;   and  th  as' their  coafting 

1U1 '        to  ufe  people  to  live  on  the 
water,  ::ii<\  foor.  fit  thern   for  failors.     And  as  it  is  by  their 
wine:;,  brandies,  and  fewi  I,  fo  it  is  by  the  innumerable  throng 
ts  and  barges,  which  come  down  cr  up  continually  to 
Paris,  laden  with  corn  for  the  luppi ,  great  city. 

And  though  there  is  no  trade  of  malt  in  France,  which  makes 
fa  great  an  article  in  the  corn  trade  in  England,  the  French 
drinking  little  malt  liquor  throughout  the  kingdom;  yet,  as 
the  French  ufually  eat  more  than  double,  if  not  treble  the 
quantity  of  bread,  in  their  ordinary  way  of  diet,  than  the 
Entjliih  do,  fo  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley  *  may  rife 
fomething  in  proportion,  and,  perhaps,  near  equal  to  that 
of  both  wheat  and  malt  in  England,  confidering  the  number 
of  people  in  both  countries. 

*  Wheat  and  bariey  are  mentioned  here  prcmifcuoufly,  the 
French  making  great  part  of  their  bread  with  a  mixture 
of  both,  as  in  fome  parts  of  England  they  alfo  do. 

France  beins;  exceeding  populous,  as  well  as  a  far  extended 
country,  and  the  people  univerfally  eating  much  bread  with 
all  their  food,  the  quantity  of  corn  produced  in  France,  in  a 
plentiful  year,  mult  be  extremely  great,  and  then  they  fup- 
ply Germany,  Switzerland,  Geneva,  and  feveral  other  parts 
with  corn. 

Yet,  if  either  an  extraordinary  hot  or  wet  fummer  happens, 
their  crop  is  injured,  and  a  fcarcity  enfues;  and  they  are  lefs 
able  to  fupport  the  want  of  corn  than  other  countries,  and  much 
more  oppreffed  on  fuch  occafions  than  the  Englifh  would  be, 
who,  having  fo  plentiful  a  fupply  of  flefh,  roots,  and  malt 
liquor,  are  able  to  live  with  the  leaft  bread  of  any  nation  in 
Europe.  In  thefe  times  of  fcarcity  in  France,  the  greateft 
quantity  of  corn  brought  to  Paris  comes  up  the  Seine,  being 
imported  at  Roan,  and  odier  ports  not  far  from  that  river, 
Vol.  I. 


from  England  or  Holland ;  or  elfe  at  Nantes,  and  brought  up 
the  Loire  by  the  canals  before-mentioned. 
As  France  is  certainly  the  mod  populous  and  largeft  king- 
dom in  Europe,  fo  it's  inland  traffic  is  proportionate,  and, 
in  many  particulars,  far  beyond  any  country  in  Furope, 
'Fhe  great  cities,  which  hold  any  confiderable  inland  cor- 
respondence with  Paris,  arc  fuch  as  thefe: 

rChaftillon,  7  r  „  n- 

-,  '  f  manufactures  of  linen; 

J  royes,        J 

Montereau, 

Pont  fur  Seine, 

Corheil, 

Villeneuf, 

Pa  1 

On  the  .  St.  Denis, 
Seine,    *   St.  Germain, 

Poifly, 

Meulan^ 

Mant, 

Pont  de  Larch* 


Rouen,  ") 
Caudebec,  > 
Havre,        J 


I 

'Langreves, 
Joynville, 
St  Denier, 
Vitrye, 
Chalons  fur  Marne, 


great  woollen  manufactures  fct  up  here, 


On  the  J 

Marne,  <  hMr.n^ 


here  is  a  great  product  of 
corn  for  the  city  of  Paris ; 
alfo  linen  cloth  made 
here  in  great  quantities. 


Oi\  the 

A  i  Ine, 


Caftillon  fur  Marne, 
Chafteau  Thierry, 
La  Fertc, 
Meaux, 
Lagny, 

Attigny, 
Rhetel, 
Chafteau  Pofcien, 

Soi  lions, 

Rheims,  on  a  fmall  river  which  runs  into  the  Aifne, 

rN.D.  DePuy, 

Feu  res, 


On  the 
Loire, 
and  near 
it,  fo  as 

to  have-<  i?} 

.    \  Orleans 


Rouanne, 

Moulins, 

Never?, 

La  Charitie 

Sancerre, 

Bour, 

Pouily, 

Cofne, 

Chaitillon  fur  Loire, 

Sully,  -j 

Jargeau,       j 


great  manufactures  here  of  fine  look- 
ing-glafs,  tin-ware,  and  earthen- 
ware as  fine  as  Delft, 


gation 
by  the 
Loire, 


Beaugency, \ 
Blois,  J 


filk  manufactures  here. 


Bl 

Tours,  a  fine  manufacture  of  filk  at  this  city. 

Saumur, 

Angers, 

Nantes, 

t     a/t        (  the  beft  white  wines  in  France  at  this 

'  I      city,  and  the  country  round  it. 

Poictiers, 

r>  C  manufacture  of  fine  bone-lace,  alfo  pa- 

Bourges,   < 

iRochelle. 


per  in  great  quantity. 


On  the 


On  the 

Yonne, 


"La  Capelle, 
Guife, 
La  Fere, 
Chauny, 
.  Noyon, 
Oyfe,    ^  Campaign, 
Verberie, 
Beaumont, 
L'ifle  Adam, 
Pontoyfe, 

'Clamacy, 

.  C  a  great  thoroughfare  city  from  Langue= 

Auxerre,  j      doQ^ 

Loigny, 

Sens, 

Pont  fur  Yonne, 

Mantereau  faut  Yonne. 

On  the     f  Briarie, 

canaU-of  1  Chaftillon  fur  Loing, 

Briaiie,  S  Montargis, 

and  of       Nemours, 

Orleans.  (.Marette, 

All  thefe  cities,  and  many  more,  have  an  immediate  com- 
munication, by  water,  with  the  city  of  Paris,  and  many  of 
them  with  the  fea.  „,, 
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The  inland  navigation  of  France,  thus  centering  at  Paris, 
for  lb  grfeat  a  part  of  France,  neceHarily  caules  a  conflux,  as 
well  of  proj)!-;  as  of  trade,  in  the  capital  city.  Whether  it 
was  Fo  contrived  by  the  firfl:  founders  of  the  city,  or  not,  we 
can't  fay";  but,  if  not,  the  chance  of  it  is  fomething  extra- 
ordinary; no  city  in  the  world  being  fo  happily  fituatcd  for 
the  univerfal  commerce  of  the  whole,  and  that  in  fo  extended 
a  kingdom.  For,  what  by  fea,  and  what  by  thefe  rivers,  the 
remoteft  part  of  France  has  a  conveyance  for  their  product  to 
the  capital  city,  upon  eafy  terms :  and  there  is  fcarce  any  fuch 
thing  as  fettled  weekly  or  daily  carriers  for  merchandizes  by 
land,  as  is  the  cafe  in  England  *,  at  a  prodigious  expence. 

*  Query. — Whether  it  would  not  be  more  for  the  benefit  of 
trade,  rather  to  promote  navigable  rivers  throughout  the 
kingdom,  as  much  as  poflible,  for  the  cheap  carriage  of 
merchandizes,  than  to  turn  our  thoughts  wholly,  as  it 
weie,   to  turnpike  road  bills,  for  that  purpofe! 

Two  ports  in  particular  ferve  for  the  reception  of  all  fuch 
goods,  whether  produced  or  made  in  the  remoteft  parts  of 
France,  as  may  be  brought  to  Paris  by  fea,  viz.  Nantes  and 
Rouen.  Hither  the  (hips  come  from  Bourdeaux,  Rochelle, 
St  Malo,  and  all  the  ports  and  iflands  of  France,  as  well  in 
the  bay  of  Bifcay,  as  on  the  coaft  of  Bretagne;  as  alio  from 
the  ports  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean  (for  we  are  now 
fpeaking  of  the  home  trade  of  France  only)  and  from  all  the 
navigating  world. 

By  thefe  water  conveyances,  Paris  is  made,  as  it  were,  a  fea- 
port;  and  there  are  many  merchants,  even  in  Paris,  who 
carry  on  the  foreign  as  well  as  inland  trade  of  that  kingdom. 
But  there  is  alfo  another  center  of  inland  commerce  in  France, 
which  has  not  an  immediate  communication  with  Paris  by 
water,  except  by  a  very  long  circuit;  and  that  is  in  the  S. 
and  S.  E.  parts  of  France:  and  the  center  of  this  trade  may 
be  placed  at  Lyons.     For, 

Lyons  is  featcd,  in  fome  refpecls,  in  regard  to  commerce, 
like  Paris:  it  is  at  near  the  lame  diftance  from  the  fea,  and 
upon  as  great,  or  rather  greater  river,  though  not  fo  happily 
navigable  as  that  part  next  the  fea,  by  reafon  of  the  violence 
of  the  current,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  tides.  As  the  navi- 
gation, however,  refpects  inland  commerce  chiefly,  it  is  hap- 
pily fupplied  by  the  canal  of  Martigues,  fo  that  there  is  no 
want  of  larger  (hipping  ;  and,  for  goods  of  foreign  importa- 
tion, they  are  conveyed  by  the  ports  of  Marfeilles  in  Pro- 
vence, and  that  of  Cette  in  Languedoc,  fufricient  for  that  part 
of  the  trade. 

The  confluence  of  the  Soane  and  the  Rhofne,  which  meet  at 
Lyons,  gives  an  advantage  of  inland  navigation  to  that  city, 
from  a  very  great  extent  of  the  country  round.  The  firft 
receiving  the  river  Doux  from  Burgundy,  and  even  from  the 
frontiers  of  Alfatia,  commands  all  the  trade  of  that  part  of 
France,  till  they  come  fo  near  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  that 
a  fmall  voiture  by  land  makes  a  communication  that  way : 
and  the  manufactures  of  this  part  of  France  are  conveyed, 
by  either  of  thefe  rivers,  into  the  north  parts  of  France,  and 
to  Paris  itfelf.  Nor  on  the  weft  fide  is  it  above  eight  leagues, 
'till  meeting  with  the  waters  of  the  Lot,  a  navigable  ftream 
in  the  Gevaudan,  which  runs  into  the  Garonne,  their  goods 
are.likewife  conveyed  to  Bourdeaux  by  water,  and  from 
thence  by  fea,  not  only  to  Paris,  but  to  England  (when  that 
trade  was  open) ;  alfo  to  Holland,  and  moft  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Next  to  the  Soan  and  the  Doux,  which  particularly  maintain 
a  trade  with  that  part  of  Burgundy  called  the  French-Comre, 
the  navigation  of  the  Rhofne  itfelf  (which,  as  is  defcribed 
already,  riles  in  the  mountains  of  St  Goddart,  in  the  fartheft 
part  of  Switzerland,  joining  to  the  Grifons)  brings  to  Lyons 
all  the  commerce  of  the  city  and  lake  of  Geneva,  and  of  all 
the  adjacent  cantons  of  the  Swifs  ;  from  whence  there  is  a 
great  and  conftant  return  of  trade,  efpecially  from  the  city 
of  Geneva;  who  particularly  manage  the  reft  of  the  trade 
from  all  the  Swifs  cantons,  and  bring  to  Lyons  abundance 
of  manufactures,  as  well  from  Switzerland  as  from  the  Rhine, 
by  the  navigation  of  the  Aar,  and  other  rivers,  by  which 
they  have  a  communication  with  the  upper  Alface,  Suabia, 
and  other  parts  of  Germany. 

Alfo,  by  the  Durance,  a  large  river,  and  though  very  rapid, 
yet  made  ufeful  for  part  of  it's  channel,  the  trade  is  fupplied 
into  Dauphine  and  Provence,  even  to  the  mountains  of  Pig- 
ncrol,  and  thence  to  the  Po,  and  by  that  river  into  Pied- 
mont and  Italy. 

It  may  be  here  obferved  in  regard  to  Lyons,  that  the  diftances 
from  the  river  Soan  and  Rhofne  to  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  and 
the  Garonne,  by  which  the  communication  is  maintained 
with  Bourdeaux,  Nantes,  Paris,  and  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom of  France,  the  trade  of  that  city  is  not  fo  difficult  as  it 
would  otherwife  be  :  and  fo  again,  Lyons  receiving  the 
[inky  raw  fillc,  and  Italian  thrown  filk,  &c.  is  likewife  eafy 
from  Marfeilles  to  Avignon,  where  it  is  embarked  on  the 
Rhofne,  or  from  Marfeilles  to  Martigues. 
Thiscommodioufnefs  for  inland  commerce  is  exceeding  bene- 
ficial to  Lyons,  and  renders  it  a  city  of  very  great  con- 
nce  to  the  kingdom :  for,  as  Paris  is  to  the  north  of 
France,  fo  is  Lyons  to  all  the  fouthern  provinces,  as  Dauphine, 
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Provence,  all  the  Upper  Languedoc, Burgundy,  01  the  Frerv  r. 
Comte,  Newfchatel,  and  alfo  Geneva,  Savoy,  and  the  Swift 
cantons  as  above. 

By  the  fame  inland  navigation,  the  city  of  Lyons  drives  a 
very  confiderable  trade  in  the  woollen  manufactures,  made 
in  Languedoc,  about  Nifmes,  Beaucaire,  and  other  places; 
and  which  are  brought  up  at  the  Rhofne,  at  the  proper  fea- 
fons,  and  fold  at  the  fair  at  Lyons.  In  like  manner  the  wines 
of  Burgundy,  and  of  Champaigne  alio,  are  brought  down 
the  Soan  and  the  Doux  to  Lyons,  and  lent  from  thence  to 
all  the  principal  cities  of  Languedoc  and  Guiennc. 
We  (hall  next  confidrr,  how  the  kingdom  of  France  is  fitu- 
ated  for  foreign  trade ;  and  how  extenfi vely  (he  carries  the 
fame  on  in  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Of  the  coaft  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean  fea. 
The  French  coaft  begins  oppofite  to  Perpignan,  which  is  the 
firft  city  on  that  fide,  under  tha  French  government;   and  the 
firft  port  in  France,  on  this  fide,  though  of  no  confequence, 
is  port  Vendre. 
Perpignan,  is  a  frontier  of  Rouffillon  by  land,  and  of  im- 
portance, in  cafe  of  a  war,  againft  Spain:  on  which  account 
the  French  have  made  it  very  ftrong. 
The  fea  on  the  coaft  of  Rouffillon,  and  onward  to  Montpelier, 
is  called  the  gulph  of  Narbonne.     The  city  of  Narbonne  \! 
is  particularly  famous  for  the  finifhing  that  great  work  of  a 
navigation    between    the   two  feas,  that  is,  the  joining  the 
Cantabrian  and  the  Mediterranean  feas  together,  by  a  canal. 
This  great  work  was  fet  on  foot  by  the  late  Lewis  XIV.  a 
prince  born  for  great  undertakings.  This  work  was  15  years 
in  compleating,  viz.  from  1666  to  1681,  and  coft  an  im- 
menfe  fum.     As  they  had  the  purfe  of  a  prince  to  fupply    - 
them,  who  fpared  no  expence  to  finifh  whatever  he  under- 
took, all  difficulties  were  furmounted  ;  vallies  were  filled  up, 
mountains  and  hills  levelled,  and  the  beats  continue  to  pais 
and  repafs  v/ith  great  eafe,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 
Between  the  river  Aude  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhofne,  there 
lies,  parallel  with  the  fea,   a  lake  30  miles  long,  and  from  3    . 
to  5  broad,  extending  from  the  river  Eraut,  and  the  city  or 
Agde  weft,  almoft  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhofne  eaft.     Agde 
is  a  fmall  city  on  the  river  Eraut.     The  port  is  fmall- ;  yet    . 
they  have  fome  fhips,  and  they  export  wine  and  oil ;  and, 
within  thefe  20  years,  their  trade  has  increafed. 
In  the  middle  of  this  lake  there  is  an  opening  into  the  fea, 
which  makes  a  very  good  port,  called  Cette.     Here  fhips 
of  burthen  may  come  in :  and,  the  royal  canal  being  carried 
on  from  Narbonne   to  Agde,    the  merchandize,    which  is 
brought  from  Italy  to  be  lent  by  the  canal  to  Bourdeaux,  is 
generally  landed  at  Cette ;  and  thence  carried,  by  the  laid 
lake,  to  Agde,  and  put  on  board  the  barges  for  the  canal. 
Between  Cette  and  Marfeilles,  the  great  river  Rhofne  empties  . 
itfelf  into  the  fea;  of  which  we  (hall  give  a  defcription,  after 
having  vifited  the  port  and  city  of  Marseilles:  which  is 
the  next  port  of  confequence  to  Narbonne,  eaft,  about  50 
leagues  diftance.     The  fame  of  this  city  for  commerce  is  well 
known  all  over  the  world.     It  is,  indeed,  the  only  trading 
city  of  note  in  the  South  of  France:   the  harbour  is  fpacious 
and  good,  and  receives  the  largeft  fhips,  though  fometimes 
the  biggeft  are  obliged  to  lighten  their  loading;  a  little  before 
they  come  in.     It  is  a  fine,  large,  populous,  and  rich  city, 
and  is  rendered  fo  particularly  by  it's  commerce ;  the  whole 
Italian  and  Turky  trade  of  France  being  carried  on  here. 
Lewis  XIV.  as  he  well  knew  the  importance  of  this  city, 
fo  he  took  it  into  his  particular  favour,  and  gave  fuch  di- 
rections for  beautifying  it,  and  for  encouraging  men  of  trade 
and  bufinefs  to  refort  thither,  that  Marfeilles  became  quite  a 
new  city  to  what  it  had  been.     The  key  is  faid  to  be  one  of 
the  fined  in  the  world,  except-that  of  Seville  in  Spain.     The 
fortifications  are  fo  prodigioufly  ftrong,  that  no  others  fcarce 
equal  them :  by  lea  nothing  can  hurt  the  city,  and  by  land  it 
would  require  100,000  men  to  attack  it  in  form.     But,  after 
it  was  vifited  with  a  plague,   1723,  this  city  fuffered  a  great 
eclipfe,  and  it's  commerce  decayed,  for  near  a  twelvemonth, 
unfpeakably,  not  a  (hip  being  fuffered  to  pafs  or  repafs,  nor  . 
would  any  nation  admit  them  to  come  into  their  ports;  fo 
that  the  poor  were  left  to  ftarve,  and  the  failors  perifhed  mi- 
ferably  at  fea  :  but  it  has  furprizingly  recovered  itfelf,  and 
daily  advances  in  commerce. 

The  French  trade  to  Turky  and  ./Egypt,  as  alfo  to  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  and  to  all  the  iflands  of  the  Arches,  centers  at 
Marfeilles.  They  have  alfo  a  confiderable  trade  to  Venice, 
to  Genoa,  to  Leghorn,  to  Naples,  and  Sicily;  and  they  have 
confuls  at  almoft  all  the  iflands  and  port's  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean [See  the  article  Consuls]  Marfeilles  being  the  only 
city  of  France  for  trading  in  thofe  feas,  but  above  all  for  the 
Turky  trade  in  general,  wherein  they,  at  prefent,  exceed  all 
other  nations,  and  have  furprizingly  fupplanted  the  Englifh 
therein. 
Toulon,  a  port-town  of  Provence,  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  25  miles  S.  E.  of  Marfeilles.  It  has  the 
moft  fecure  'and  capacious  harbour  of  any  port  in  France; 
here  the  largeft  fhips  of  the  royal  navy  of  France  are  built, 
and  (tationed,  and  here  vaft  magazines  of  all  manner  of  naval 
ftores  and  timber  for  (hipping  are  repofited.  Here  likewife 
are  the  fineft  docks  and  yards,  for  the  fitting  out  and  fur- 

njfhing 
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ni/hliig  fliipe  of  war,  in  the  whole  world  perhaps*  In  Toulon 
there  •  ie  guards,    when:  they  arc 

i tion  -,   and  there  is  a  royal  foundery  for  c 

and  n  w\  h  all  rwann  i  ol   utenfils  for  cannoneers  and 

boml  They  had  in  the  ha;  hour  ofTouloh,  when  the 

confederates  laid  liege  to  it,  in  1707,  i6firft  rate  menof  war", 
8  feci  nd  rates,  24  third  rate$,  and  6  fourth  rates;  all  which 
tlv   !.    I  ry  prot&bly  taken,  if  the  Gernjans  had  not 

;        1  men  to  Naples,    which  were  intended  to  con- 
ftitute  part  of  the  army  to  form  that  fiege. 
From   h  11       1  ■  ,    and  the  frontiers  of  the 

dominion;   of  the   duke   of  Savoy,    France   affords  nothing 
1  onfiderable. 
The   ifl  s   of  IIii'P.Ks    lie  off  the  coaff,    under   the   weft  part 
of  v.  is  a  good  road  for  the  largeft  (hips  ;  and  where 

ri)  my  months,   anno  17^4,  and  blocked 

up  the  French  and  Spailtlh  fleets  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon  ; 
and,  on  their  quitting  that  harbour,  the  combined  fleets  were 
'  tlj  I    by  admiral  Matthews,   before  whom  they  fled  to  the 

1,  and  would  have  been  deftroyed,  ii  he  had  not 
been  cleferted  by  one  of  the  I.  !iih  admirals,  and  fevcral  of 
his  captains  :  but,  on  the  fhore,  no  towns  of  note,  or  ports  of 
trade,  jit  found,  'till  we  come  to  the  Aptibes,  on  the  caft 
fide  of  whit  Ii  lies  the  city  of  ANTIBE  ,  th  laft  in  France  : 
It  lies  at  the  bottom  ol  a  Iph,  but  the  harbour  is  not 

is  the  trade  confiderable. 
The  uver  Rhosne  here  feems  to  require  our  notice.  It  has 
it's  fountain  in  the  mountains  of  Switzeiland,  and  in  the  Vi  ry 
<.p.ter  of  the  Alps,  in  the  higheft  parts,  in  the  canton  of 
Uli,  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  great  mountain  of  St  God- 
dai  1,  the  largelt  in  all  the  country,  being  a  ltagc  of  moun- 
tain,. 

The  RJiofne  begins  to  be  navigable,  for  fmall  veffels  and  bar- 
,   a  little  b<  low   Sion,    and,   20  miles  farther,    enters  the 
great  lake  near  Chillon  :   It  is  the  greatcft  inland  lea,  or  lake, 
in  this  part  of  Europe. 
Geneva  is  the  hilt  city  of  note   upon  it.     There    is   a  great 
inland  commerce  here  ;   for  as  it  lies  in  the  middle,  between 
the  cantons  and  the  country  of  Piedmont,    it  IS  the  center  of 
trade  betwe<  n  all  thofc  countries  and  France. 
There  is  no  conlidcrable  town  on  the  Rhofne,  from  G 
to  Lyons.     There  arc  fome  forts  on  the  frontiers,  1  s  ..:  Pont 
Grciiin,  and  fort  St  Katherine.      But  as  we  are  onh 
the  courfe,  commerce,  and  navigation  ol  rivers,   the  other  is 
not  our  bufinefs.     Many  rivers  fill  into  the  RJiofne  in  this 
,    but  the  only  navigable  ftream   is  the  Dain,    which 
fifes  in  the  Upper  Burgognc,  or  French  Compte,  and  brings 
ibme  commerce  with  it,   being  able  to  carry  boats  up  to  Pont 
Dain,   in  the  county  of  Brcffe,  and  falls  into  the  Rhofne  at 
Gourdarr. 
X,VONS,  fluids  at  the  confluence  of  the  Soane  and  the  Rhofne, 
in  the  point  of  land  between  them  :  and  therefore,  to 
the  Rhofne  into  it's  perfeel  ftate,  we  mult  confider  th 
alio,   which  is  a  very  large  river,  and  of  a  long  COUl 

".   the  frontiers  of  Champaigns  and  ;   and, 

as  the  Rhofne  riles  in  mount  Goddatt,  among  the  foil 
|q  many  other  rivers,   lo  the  Soan  in  .-    in  the  lame  country, 
and  at  a  very  little  diftancc  from,  though  not  juft  in  th 
country,  and  at  a  very  lift1..-  d  om,  though  not  juft  en 

the  fame  hill.,  with  the  Seine,  tlv.  ,  .  ..d  the 

Mofelle;  and  when  joined  with  the  Rhofne,  runs  note  gicat 
\..i,   from  the  Loire  alio. 
The  Soan,  in  it's  courfe,  panes  through  fome  of  the  moft  con- 
siderable cities  of  the  eaft  parts  of  France,  as  particularly, 
Pont  fur  Soan,  Gray,  Auflonc,  St  Jean  de  Loifnc,  v, 
receives  the  Ouche  from  Dijon  in  Burgundy  ;  Verdun,  where 
it  takes  in  the  Doux  from  Dole  and  Bezancon;    Challons, 
iMefcon,  Balle  Ville,  Ville  Franche,  Lyons. 
At  Lyons,   there  are  three  large  ftone  bridges  over  the  Soan, 
and  one  ftately  bridge  over  the  Rhofne,    after  the  other  is 
joined.     This  city  is  eftecmed  the  fecond  in  France.     It  has 
innumerable    advantages,    by   its   fituation,    for    people   and 
commerce. 

1.  As  it  is  on  the  great  pafs,  or  high  road  from  France  into 
Switzerland,  into  Lombardy,  and  into  Italy.  2.  As,  by  fo 
many  navigable  rivers,  it  brings,  as  to  a  center,  all  the  com- 
merce of  Burgundy,  French  Comte,  Geneva,  and  the  Swifs 
cantons.  3.  As,  by  the  river  Rhofne,  it  maintains  a  com- 
munication with  the  lea,  by  which  it'receives  it's  fupply  of 
filk,  and  exports  again  it's  proper  manufactures  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  4.  As  it  has  a  very  populous  country  round  it, 
and  at  leaft  200,000  people  in  it.  5.  As,  by  this  means,  it 
carries  on  the  greatcft,  and  once  the  moft  flourifhing  manu- 
facture in  France  ;  and  is  the  center  of  the  like  manufacture, 
in  all  the  adjacent  country,  viz.  Dauphine,  Languedoc,  Ro- 
Vergne,  Brcile,  Lyonnois,  and  Savoy. 

In  the  city  of  Lyons,  there  are  fome  things  peculiar  to  it's 
commerce,  and  by  which  it  is  not  a  little  aided,  and  which 
110  other  city  in  France  poffeffes  equal  to  this.     As,  1.  A  bank. 

2.  A  courfe  of  exchange.     3.  A  court-merchant. 
Queen  Ann's  wars  being  extremely  injurious   to   the  com- 
merce of  France,    it  mult  neceflarily  affect  the  public  credit 
t)f  that  nation,  in  the  like  degree  ;  for  public  credit  and  com- 
merce will  not  naturally  profper  under  tyrannical  and  arbi- 
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trary  government,  efpecially  when  the  tyrant  is  at  war  with 
jhbours  :  at  fuch  times  every  one,  but  efpecially  ft>- 
I  n  is,  will  draw  all  their  property  out  of  banks. 
The  courfe  of  exchange,  eftablifhcd  here,  is  as  univcrfal  aS 
that  of  Amfterdam,  and  affords  extraordinary  cafe  and  con- 
venience, with  regard  to  the  Hegociarfon  of  money,  by  bills, 
throughout  Europe  ;  which  is  of  the  laft  confequencc  to  the 
general  commerce  of  this  nation. 

With  regard  to  the  Court-Merchant,   it  ftill  remains, 
and  is  an  eltablifhmcnt  extremely  wanted  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world,  to  decide,  amicably  and  fummarily,  all  con 
veriies  among  traders,  in  rclpcct  to  their  traffic  ;   which,  with- 
out great  injury   to  thofe  concerned,  admit  neither  of  delay 
or  expence  of  tedious   law-fuits,   and   the   formalities   of  the 
ordinary  courts  of  jultice  :  this  court  is  very  pertinently  chrif- 
tened   The  Tribunal    of    COMMERCE.     See  the  article 
Merchant,  i.e.   [CoURT-MerchaNT.] 
Prom  Lyons,  the  Rhofne  panes  to  Vienne,    the  capital  of 
Provence,    part  of  Da:,phine.      It  ftands  0:1  the  influx  of  the 
fmall  river  Gere;      It  :,_•   are    fome   manufactures  of   paper, 
iron,  and  ftecl. 
Valence,  is  the  next  city  on  the  Rhofne,  which  has  no  trade 
of  fignificancy.     From  hence  the  Rhofne  palies  clofe  by  the 
territory,  and  in  view  of  the  city  of  Orange,    formerly  the 
patrimony  of  the  houfe  of  Naffau,   but  unjultly  and  violently 
1    ■  n  away  by  the  French,   under  Lewis  XI V.— From  hence 
the  Rhofne  panes  on  to  Avignon,   which  is  a  very  popu- 
lous city,    and   enjoys   a  confiderable  trade,    by  the  manu- 
re of  filk,  wherein  the  people  are  very  profitably  em- 

plo 
A  little  below  this  city,  the  Rhofne  is  augmented  by  the  river 
Duranci:,  which  brings  with  it  ali  iheT waters  of  Daup; 
ind  the  north  part  of  Provence.—  The  Durance  running  (ft 
as  the  Po  .  and   taking  in  another,  called  Durance 

alfo,  they   meet  at  Guilleftre,  and  go  togaher  to  Lmbrun, 
which  is  not  a  town  of  trade,   hit  a  mere  frontier. 
In  palling  towards  the  Rhofne,  the  Durance  almoft  fees  Aix, 
tit  apital  of  Provence,  which,  as  it  has  no  great  commerce, 
1  pus  on  to  the  Rhofne,  that  haftens  to  the  fca,  palling  by 
.  jen  twooppofite  fmall  cities,  called  Terrcfcon  and  Beau- 
;   the  fu  It  on  tin-  Languedoc  lide  of  the  river,  and  the 
Other  on  the  fide  of  Provence. 
At  BlAtrcAlRI,  doc  fide,  there  is   an   extraor- 

dinary fair  or  mart  held  every  year,  about  Michaelmas,  which 
eight  days,   being  the  greatcft  in  all  the  fouth  parts  of 
d  parti*  ulatly  for  the  vaft  quantity  of  filk  fold  here, 
as  well  raw,  which  is  the  product  of  the  country,  within  thefc 
30  years,  as  alfo  for  thrown  filk  from  Italy;  and  likewife  for 

:  quantities  of  woollen  mainiUcluic-.,   made  in  the  a 
cent  countries,  and  fome  tor.^n  brought  hither  to  be  fold. 

Of  the  coaft  of  France,   from  Dunkirk  to  St  Malo's,   2nd 
from  thence  to  St  Sebaltian. 


Dunkirk,  was  once  the  moft  formidable  place  for  ftren?th, 
and  terrible  to  all  Europe;  but  it's  fortiheatiens  were"de- 
ftroy.d  by  the  treaty  or  Utrecht.  Nothing  fupports  this 
town  at  prefent,  but  it's  bemg  a  free  port,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city  of  Lille  ;  which  laft  being  a  rich  and 
-  city,  and,  for  it's  wealth  and  number  of  people,  called 
Little  Paris,  has  no  other  port  but  that  cf  Dunkirk  to  carry 
on  their  trade  at.  [See  the  articles  Austrian  Nether- 
1.  ads  and  Flanders.] 

As  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  made  between  England  and  France, 
obliged  the  latter  to  ruin  this  famous  port,  fo  the  vigorous 
adhering  to  the  conditions  of  the  faid  treaty  obliged  the 
French  to  dilcontinue  their  attempt,  and  even  confiderable 
progrefs,  in  forming  a  new  port  at  Mardyke,  between  Dun- 
kirk and  Calais  ;  and  which,  having  a  communication  with 
Dunkirk,  might  have  made  them  fome  amends  for  the  lofs  of 
the  old  pier-heads,  which  were  deftroyed  ;  and  Mardyke  re- 
mains only  a  fmall  creek,  with  a  large  fluice  to  carry  off  the 
waters  of  the  flat  country  behind,  being  part  of  the  province 
of  Artois  and  the  diftrict  of  St  Omer's,  and  is  not  navigable 
for  veffels  of  burthen. 

Calais  is  the  eaftermoft  town  of  the  antient  kingdom  of 
France."  This  was  once  a  very  confiderable  place,  being  long 
contended  for  between  the  two  crowns  of  England  and 
France  ;  but  the  port,  not  being  capable  of  receiving  fhips  of 
burthen,  has  very  little  trade,  unlefs  in  the  fmugghng  way 
by  fmall  craft. 

Boulogne  is  a  large  town,  and  ftahd9  on  the  fea-fhore;  but 
as  the  river  is  fmall,  it  is  no  port  of  any  confequenee.  It  lies 
in  a  large  bay  bearing  it's  own  name.  The  channel  is  here 
30  miles  over,  reckoning  from  about  Romney  in  Kent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  of  Boulogne. 

There  are  fome  merchants  here,  and  it  is  particularly  emi- 
nent for  the  manufacturing  trade,  but  highly  injurious  to 
Great-Britain  for  one  article  of  it,  the  bringing  of  Englifh 
wool  over  from  Romney-marfh  in  Kent;  a  trade,  which  the 
French  find  fo  much  their  account  in,  that  they  have  long 
experienced  it  to  be  their  intereft  to  give  great  encouragement 
to  the  Englifh  fmugglers  ;  and  all  the  vigilance  of  the  go- 
vernment, which  has  been  remarkably  fevere  upon  this  occa- 
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fion  during  the  prefcnt  adminiftration,  has  not  been  able  to 
j  ut  a  ftorAo  ir,  (hough  it  is  certainly  very  greatly  checked 
Within  thefe  few  years. 

As  Romney-marfli  is  the  place  where  it  is  ordinarily  (hipped 
oft",  fo  this  town  of  Boulogne,  and  the  coaft  ail  along  the 
bay,  from  Boulogne  to  the  mouth  of  the  Soam,  is  the  ufual 
place  where  it  is  brought  on  fhore. 

The  river  Soam  is  the  principal  river  of  the  province  of  Pl- 
cardy  ;  and  running  through  feveral  coniiderable  cities  and 
towns  on  the  frontiers  of  this  province,  fuch  as  Amiens, 
Monftrevil,  and  Abbeville,  empties  itf.lf  in  the  Britifh 
channel  at  St  Vallefy. 

The  fmuggling  wool  trade  from  England  hither,  being  car- 
ried on  at  the  mouth  of  the  Soam,  and  from  thence  to  Dieppe, 
has  occafioned  feveral  coniiderable  manufactories  of  Wool 
to  be  erected  in  Picardy  and  Normandy,  particularly  at  Ami- 
ens in  the  former,  and  at  Rouen  for  the  latter,  in  imitation  of 
the  Englifli  manufactures  :  nor  have  they  the  advantage  of  the 
Englifli  wool  only,  but  it  is  obfervable  that  they  have  con- 
(tantly  many  Englifli  workmen  among  them;  efpecially  fuch 
as  we  call  in  England  mailer-manufacturers  ;  and  thefe  be- 
ing brought  overVrom  England  by  the  influence  of  extraor- 
dinary rewards  and  encouragements,  and  having  the  Englifli 
wool  to  work  on,  have  brought  the  French  to  a  proficiency 
in  the  woollen  manufactory,  tliat  may  in  time  prove  the  ruin 
of  the  like  trade  of  this  kingdom. 

Dieppe,  is  a  fine  town,  'tis  the  beft  for  trade  next  to  Dunkirk 
on  this  part  of  the  French  coaft  :  they  have  in  particular  a 
coniiderable  trade  to  Newfoundland,  and  to  the  French  fettle- 
ments  in  North  America.  Their  (hips  often  unlade  at  Havre 
in  the  Seine,  for  the  convenience  of  fending  their  cargoes  up 
the  river  to  Rouen  and  Paris.  However,  when  they  are  un- 
laden, they  come  with  more  eafe  into  the  haven  of  Dieppe  to 
lay  up,  where  they  have  water  enough  when  they  are  in,  and 
are  laid  fafe.  The  feamen  of  Dieppe  are  accounted  the  beft 
failors  in  France. 

It  is  17  leagues  from  Dieppe  to  the  mouth  of  the  head  of  the 
river  Seine,  which  is  a  noble  river,  and  of  the  longeft  courfe 
of  any  in  France,  except  the  Loire,  and  is  navigable  farther, 
palling  through  many,  and  the  richeft  provinces  in  France  : 
it  rifes  in  the  remoteft  part  of  Burgogne  or  Burgundy,  and 
receives  feveral  very  large  and  navigable  rivers  into  it,  as  the 
Main,  the  Oyfe,  the  Eure,  the  Yonne,  the  Aubo,  the 
Loyng,  and  divers  others. 

This  river  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Burgogne,  near  the  city 
of  Chanceaux  ;  the  river  Tille  rifing  at  South  Seine,  on  the 
ether  fide  of  the  fame  ridge  of  hills,  and  running  fouth  into 
the  Soam,  and  thence  into  the  Rhofne.  So  that  the  rivers 
on  one  fide  this  ridge  of  mountains  run  into  the  narrow  feas, 
or  Englifli  channel,  and  thofe  on  the  other  fide  into  the  Me- 
diterranean. Hence  the  Seine,  taking  its  courfe  north,  pafies 
through  Chaitillon  fur  Seine,  called  fo  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
two  other  cities  of  the  fame  name  ;  one  fur  Main,  and  one 
fur  Loyng.  From  thence  to  Bar  fur  Seine,  as  alfo  diftinguifli- 
ed  from  Bar  fur  Aube,  a  large  town  upon  the  Aube,  about 
12  miles  eaft  from  it,  and  thence  to  Troycs. 

TPvOVES,  is  a  large  and  populous  city.  All  this  part  of  the 
country  is  remaricabie  for  the  beft  wines  in  France,  namely, 
Champaigne  and  Burgundy.  But  the  city  of  Troyes  is  par- 
ticularly inriched  by  tne  Linen  Manufacture. 

The  Seine  is  navigable  here  for  barges  of  a  middling  fize. 
About  20  miles  north  from  Troyes,  the  Seine  receives  the 
river  Aube  ;  after  which  it's  courfe  turns  to  the  weft  and 
north-weft. — Hence  the  Seine,  continuing  it's  courfe  weft, 
panes  to  Montereau  faut  Yonne. — This  country  is  very  po- 
pulous, and  they  are  employed  in  making  of  fine  Linen, 
Lace,  and  divers  others  manufactures. 

From  hence  it  runs  to  Morett,  where  it  receives  the  Loyng 
from  the  fouth-weit,  which  brings  in  the  navigation  of  the 
canal  de  Briare,  and  the  canal  of  Orleans,  and  joins  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Loire  with  thofe  of  the  Seine. — Hence  the  Seine 
runs  to  Melun,  pafling  by  the  foreft  of  Fontainbleau. — Here 
is  a  large  trade  by  water  to  Paris  for  provifions  and  all  forts  of 
other  merchandize,  which  the  merchants  bring  from  Nantes, 
and  import  thefe  by  the  fea  commerce. — Whence  the  Seine 
goes  to  Corbeil,  a  fmall  city,  yet  the  Seine  makes  it  a  place  of 
fome  trade  ;  and  being  fo  near  to  Paris,  it  fupplies  it  with 
fire-wood,  corn,  and  poultry  in  abundance. 
Here  the  Seine,  enriched  with  thefe  additions  of  water,  panes 
through  Paris  itfelf,  the  glory  of  France,  and  capital  of  the 
whole  kingdom  ;  the  greateft  city  in  Europe,  London  and 
(Jonftantinople  fcarce  excepted. — From  Paris  the  Seine  makes 
five  fuch  long  windings  fo  near  to  each  other,  that  no  rner 
in  the  world  can  (hew  the  like. — In  the  laft  of  thefe  wind- 
ings, the  Seine  takes  in  the  united  ft  reams  of  Aifne  and  the 
Oy.c. — The  latter  of  which  is  likewife  a  river  of  a  leng 
courfe,  and  which  brings  with  it  all  the  rivers  of  the  noith 
parts  of  France  between  the  Maes  and  the  Seine,  and  is  at 
Point  Oyfe  near  as  great  a  river  as  the  Seine. 
Below  Paris  the  Seine  pafies  by  St  Cloud,  St  Germains  en 
Lay,  and  Marly,  all  three  royal  palaces,  and  very  magnifi- 
cent. Meluan,  Mante,  Vernon,  and  Pont  de  l'Arch,  are  all 
populous  towns  upon  the  Seine.  But  the  city  of  Rouen  is 
the  principal  of  them  all,  and  is  the  fea  port  of  Paris. 


The  navigation  of  the  Seine  is  joined  with  that  of  th< 
by  two  large  canals  made  by  art  at  a  gr<  ,  tl  e  one 

called  the  canal  of  Orleans,   the  oth< .  riare;;    by 

which  a  communication  i:>  rr,ad_  with  all  the  chief  cities  1 
the  Loire,  and  with  the  metropolis,  Paris,  to  the  . 
fit  of  the  commerce  of  Paris  in  particular,  as  well  ;.s  that  of 
the  whole  country  in  general.     By  this  navigation  the  m  neg 
of    Bretagne    and    Burgundy,    the    brandies    of  Anjdu    ;.:.J 
Poictou,  the  imports  o.   Nantes  and   Rochcile,    witli  all  the 
manufactures  of  Saurnur,  Ai.gers,  Tours,  Blob,  Orleans,  and 
other  great  towns  and  provinces  on  that  fide  the  country,  are 
Conveyed  to  Paris  by  water-carriages  at  an  easy  ExEENCE. 
Eelides  the  city  of  Paris,  to  which  the  navigation  is  eafy,  by 
rcafon  of  the  tide  running  fo  great  a  part  of  the  way,  the  fa- 
mous city  of  Rouen  lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  this  river. 

Rouen,    being  the  fea-port  to  Paris,    becomes   of   courfe   a 
great,    rich,    and  fiouriihing  city.     The  trade  of  Rouen  is 
extraordinary,   as  it  lies  midway  between  Paris  and  the 
it's  trade  confifts  of  divers  branches,   in  refpecT:  both  to  it's 
foreign  as  well  as  home  parts,    efpecially  in  the  linen  and 
woollen  manufactures,    and  in    the   lat:cr   mere  eminently ; 
which  are  here  carried  on  with  great  induftry  and  fpirit,   in 
imitation  of  the  English,  and  by  the  means  of  English 
Wool,  which  they  obtain  too  eafily  from  Dieppe  and  Havre 
by  the  way  of  Romr.ey-marih,  as  before  obferved. 
Rouen  has  alfo  a  great  trade  with  Ireland,  particularly  for  lea- 
ther, butter,  tallow,  and  other  products  of  that  country  :  they 
carry  on  befides  a  great  coafting  trade  with  Rocheile,   Eour- 
deaux,  and  Nantes,  for  the  wines  and  brandies  of  that  part  • 
of  France,   wherewith  they  fupply  the  city  cf  Paris     as  alfo 
with  olives,  oil,  prunes,  raifins,  oranges,  and  lemons,  which 
they  bring  from   the  fouth  parts  of  France,    and   they  from 
Lunguedoc  and  from  Spain. — Thus  circumftanced,  this  city 
is  become  very  opulent  by  it's  traffic  only. 

Havre  de  Grace,  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine;  it  is 
faid  to  be  the  port  of  the  city  of  Rouen,  as  Rouen  is  to  the  city 
or  Paris,  the  merchants  here  laying  up  their  (hips,  which  are 
too  large  to  go  up  fo  far  in  the  river.  There  are  a  number  of 
confiderabJe  merchants  here,  and  efpecially  for  the  Newfound- 
land trade ;  and  there  is  a  conftant  communication  and  con- 
nection of  commercial  interefts  between  Rouen  and  Paris. 
Flavre  has  alfo  the  moft  confiderable  (hare  in  the  Fishing 
Trade,  of  any  port  in  France;  principally  to  the  North 
Seas,  and  for  the  Herring  Fishery,  not  only  in  the  chan- 
nel, but  on  the  back  of  the  fands  oft*  Yarmouth  ;  and  fince 
the  French  king  laid  high  duties  on  the  Yarmouth  fifh,  they 
have  wonderfully  improved  in  curing  them,  in  the  Yarmouth 
way,  to  our  no  little  detriment. 

Caen,  is  the  firft  port  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  weft  :  it 
is  a  fmall  port,  but  a  pretty  large  city,  and,  having  a  com- 
munication with  the  Englifli  channel,  dees  not  want  com- 
merce, though  not  to  the  advantage  of  England. — The  na- 
vigation of  this  coaft,  'till  you  come  to  the  ifland  of  Alder- 
ney,  is  fafe  and  eafy,  afterwards  there  is  need  of  ^ood  pilots. 
Alderney  and  Sark,  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  being  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Great-Britain,  we  (hall  not  take  notice  of  their 
trade  under  this  article. 

St  Malo,  is  a  city  of  commerce,  and  inferior  to  none  that 
France  has  in  the  ocean.  The  road  for  (hipping,  and  the 
harbour,  is  fafe  and  convenient,  which,  with  the  commodious 
fituation,  open  to  the  Britifli  channel,  make  it  a  place  of  the 
beft  trade  to  France  on  this  whole  coaft. 
The  merchants  here,  were,  particularly  in  the  wars  of  queen 
Anne,  fome  of  the  richeft  in  all  France,  they  being  deeply 
embarked  in  the  South  Sea  trade  at  that  time. — They  had 
then  fome  fnips  that  returned  with  fuch  prodigious  cargoes  of 
bullion,  that  the  like  has  not  been  known  belonging  to  pri- 
vate merchants. — At  this  point  of  time,  it  has  been  faid,  that 
fome  merchants  there,  were  not  worth  lefs  than  a  million 
fterling. — They  made  abundance  of  prizes  in  the  laft  war 
with  England,  which  drew  on  our  refentment  to  little  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  this  place  will  always  prove  a  great  grievance  to 
us,  on  thefe  unhappy  occafions. — It  is  at  prefent  a  flourifhing 
place  of  trade,  efpecially  for  the  Newfoundland  Fishe- 
ry, to  Martinico,  to  Quebeck,  and,  indeed,  to  moft 
of  the  French  colonies  in  America. 

St  Malo  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay,  extending 
from  Cape  La  Hogue  to  the  Seven  Ides,  after  which  the  land 
falls  away  to  Cape  Uftiant. — Between  thefe  lies  the  town  of 
Morlaix,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name. — It  is 
a  large  beautiful  town,  full  of  people  and  trade :  the  port  is 
good,  the  channel  deep,  and  (hips  of  above  jco  tons  come 
up  to  the  key.  There  are  abundance  of  mercantile  people 
here,  who  are  the  grand  fpring  of  trade.  There  are  feveral 
confiderable  manufactures  here,  which  enrich  the  place,  efpe- 
cially thofe  of  linen  and  paper. —  Of  the  firft,  dowlas  and 
buckrum  are  made  in  great  quantities,  as  alfo  canvas  and 
fail-cloth,  and  they  are  largely  exported.  The  beft  printing 
paper  in  France  is  faid  to  be  made  here,  efpecially  the  demy 
and  crown  ;  as  alfo  writing  poft-paper,  fine  as  the  Genoa, 
yet  not  fo  thin,  and  finer  than  the  Dutch,  though  not  (o 
thick. — This  is  no  contemptible  article  in  the  French  com- 
merce to  other  nations.  In  fine,  the  increafe  of  commerce 
here  has  greatly  increafed  the  wealth,  the  fplendor,  and  hap- 
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piucf;  of  the  place,  which  arc  ever  the  invariable  cffe&s  of  it. 
Nothing  remarkable  to  our  purpofe  appears  on  this  coaft, 
from  Moi  laix  till  we  come  to  Krcit,  except  St  Paul  tie  Leon, 
a  final]  city  on  the  coaft,  between  Treguier  and  Breft ;  it  has 
a  good  port,  and  fonw  home  trade. 
Brest,  is  a  place  of  confequence  upon  this  coaft,  being  the 
largeft  and  moll  capacious  road  and  harbour  that  France  is 
poffefled  of  on  the  ocean.  —  When  fllips  are  here,  it  is  the 
beft  defended,  and  faf<  ft  harbour  in  France.  Here  the  French 
fleets  are  oftentimes  laid  up,  though  the  greatest  of  their  men 
of  war  generally  go  to  Toulon. — Here  are  warehoules  and 
magazines  to  lay  up  naval  ftores  for  iOO  fail  of  fhips  of  war 
of  the  line,  and  fome  of  80  and  9c  guns  have  been  built 
here.  France,  in  the  year  1690,  had  here  a  royal  navy, 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  all  the  naval  power  of  England 
and  Holland  united,  and  which  offered  battle  to  them  all, 
but  they  declined  it  :  and  may  not  France  fee  thofe  days 
again  ? — The  inlet  of  the  fea,  which  forms  the  harbour  of 
Breft,  is  very  large,  the  waters  every  way  deep,  and  the  an- 
chorage good  ;  fo  that  nature  i'cems  to  have  provided  them 
againlt  the  time  when  the  like  powerful  fleets  may  occupy 
them. 

The  next  place  of  confequence  on  this  coaft  is  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Loire,  the  greateft  in  France  for  the  length  of  it's 
courfe,  the  number  of  great  cities  it  vifits  by  the  way,  and 
for  the  extent  of  it's  commerce  and  navigation,  as  we  have 
before  briefly  fhewn.  The  Loire  is  navigable  from  the  Lyon- 
nois,  and  that  fide  of  Burgundy,  to  Ncvers,  and  down  to 
Briare,  by  large  flat-bottom  barges. — By  this  canal  the  glafs- 
ware,  tin-ware,  and  fine  earthen-ware,  forwhich  manufactures 
the  city  of  Ncvers,  and  all  the  country  about  it,  are  (o  famous, 
are  carried  down  to  Paris,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
country. — By  this  canal  the  merchandizes  of  foreign  coun- 
tries imported  at  Nantes  are  alfo  carried  to  Paris  by  water,  to 
the  great  encouragement  of  the  foreign  trade,  and  mrichingof 
the  merchants  at  Nantes. — Alfo  the  wines  and  brandies  of 
the  country  below  Orleans,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  arc- 
carried  to  Paris  the  fame  way  ;  and,  indeed,  the  principal 
fupply  of  that  great  city,  as  to  wines  and  provifions,  comes 
from  thofe  rich  and  fertile  provinces  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire. 

Towns  of  note  on  or  near  the  Loire,  below  the  canal  of  Or- 
leans, and  before  it  comes  to  Nantes,  are  Orleans,  Blois, 
Amboifc,  Tours,  Saumur,  and  Angers,  all  of  them  large 
cities  :  no  country,  except  the  Netherlands,  can  fhew  (even 
fuch  cities,  on  the  bank,  of  one  river,  under  one  fovereign, 
and  in  fo  fmall  a  compafsof  territory. — All  this  country  pro- 
duces what  we  call  French  white-wines,  and  the  beft  o)  the 
kind  ;  and,  indeed,  the  beft  wines  of  all  the  weft  parts  of 
France  are  in  the  country  about  Angers. 

RocnKt-LE  is  the  next  city  of  confequence  in  France,  upon  the 
coaft  of  the  ocean,  a  confiderable  port  of  trade,  though  un- 
fortified, for  reafons  too  well  known. — This  city  was  once 
the  ftron^ert  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  on  account  of  it's 
opulence  and  fplendor,  for  years  the  bulwark  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. It  fupported  their  intereft  in  the  civil  wars  in  France, 
during  five  kings  reigns,  and  at  length  defended  itfelf  with 
almoft  incredible  bravery  and  refolution,  againft  the  whole 
power  of  France,  the  trench  king,  Lewis  XIII.  befieging 
them  in  perfon  :  nor  had  they  been  reduced  at  laft,  if  we 
may  credit  hiftory,  had  not  the  Dutch,  though  Proteftants, 
and  fome  Engliih  fhips  too,  to  the  ignominy  of  our  own 
country,  been  hired  by  the  French  to  mafter  the  Rochellers 
fleet,-  and  deprived  them  of  afliftance  by  fea ;  whereas  the 
Rochellers  before  were  mafters  of  the  fea,  and  all  the  naval 
power  of  Prance  was  not  able  to  match  them. 
But  their  fleet  being  beat,  and  the  promifed  fuccours  of  the 
Englifh  failing,  cardinal  Richlieu  contrived  a  fea-wall  to  be 
made,  by  an  invincible  induftry,  to  block  up  their  harbour  ; 
whereby  being  deprived  of  all  relief,  they  were  obliged  to 
fubmit,  by  the  extremity  of  famine,  30,000  people  having 
perifhed  here,  in  the  year  1628,  for  want  of  bread. — Upon 
which  occafion  Rochelle  not  only  loft  all  it's  privileges,  and 
the  Proteftant  religion  was  banifhed  the  place,  but  it's  forti- 
fications demolifhed,  and  the  city  erected  into  a  Popifh 
bifhopric. 

Notwithstanding  which,  it  continues  to  be  a  place  of  con- 
fiderable trade,  full  of  wealthy  merchants,  whofe  commerce 
extends  to  moft  parts  of  the  world,  butefpecially  to  theWeft- 
Indies,  Martinico,  St  Domingo,  and' Quebec:  from  hence 
alfo  is  a  very  great  part  of  the  Newfoundland  trade  carried 
on,  and  likewife  that  of  their  MifTiflippi. — The  French  Eaft- 
India  company  too  make  ufe  of  Rochelle  as  a  port,  though 
not  always,  for  the  return  of  their  fhips  from  India,  and  for 
difpofing  of  their  cargoes. 

Port-Lewis  is  a  harbour  deferving  our  notice,  and,  if  it  had 
ftood  on  the  north  part  of  France,  in  Normandy  or  Picardy, 
would  have  been  worth  a  kingdom  itfelf ;  but,  as  it  ftands 
on  the  coaft  of  Bretagne,  to  the  South  of  Cape  Ufhant, 
where  France  has  many  good  harbours  and  fafe  roads  for 
fhipping,  as  well  for  war  as  commerce  ;  fuch  as  the  harbours 
of  Breft,  Rochelle,  Nantes,  Bourdeaux,  &c.  and  the  roads 
of  Conqueft,  Bellifle,  St  Martin,  and  others  ;  this  makes 
Port-Lewis  the  kfs  regarded :  it  is,  however,  populous  and 
Vol.  L 


lich,  and  has  many  wealthy  merchants,  efpecially  fuch  who 
trade  pretty  largely  to  the  Weft-Indies.—  This,  being  a  good 
harbour,  is  likewife  a  ftation  for  part  of  the  royal  navy,  and 
for  the  fhips  of  the  French  Eaft-lndia  company. 
Nantes,  lying  on  the  river  Loirej  requires  mention.  It 
Hands  30  miles  within  the  land,  upon  the  north  bank  cA' 
the  Loire,  which  is  here  a  very  fpacious  and  noble  river,  has 
a  deep  and  fafe  channel,  and  makes  a  fine  harbour  :  it  has  a 
flourifhing  trade,  both  domeftic  and  foreign,  few  towns  in 
France  outdoing  it.— The  trade  of  this  city  has  greatly  in- 
creafed  within  thefe  30  years,  as  well  from  their  manufac- 
tures as  from  the  flux  of  all  forts  of  merchandizes  from  the 
remoieft  inland  provinces  of  France,  and  by  means  of  the 
extraordinary  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  river  Loire. — The  great  benefit  of  water-carriage  be- 
tween Nantes  and  Paris  alio,  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Or- 
leans joining  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  as  before  intimated, 
is  very  fenlibly  experienced  here;  and  all  kinds  of  foreign 
merchandize  imported  here  are  carried  at  an  eafy  expence  to 
Paris,  where  the  chief  confumption  of  the  kingdom  lies,  to 
the  unfpeakable  profit  of  the  merchants  of  this  place. 
But  the  great  exportation  of  wines  and  brandies  from  hence 
are  the  capital  conftant  articles  upon  which  Nantes  chiefly 
depends. — It  is  icarce  credible  to  conceive  how  confiderable 
this  trade  is,  both  of  brandies  and  wines  together;  infomuch 
that  it  has  been  ordinary  to  fee  2  or  300  fail  of  fhips  in  the 
Loire  at  a  time,  taking  in  wines  and  brandies  *. 

*  The  name  of  the  city  of  Nantes  is  well  known  over  the 
whole  Chriilian  world,  for  the  famous  edict  of  pacification, 
made  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  for  his  Proteftant  fubjedts, 
anno  1598,  by  which  their  religious  liberties  were  con- 
firmed to  them  in  the  meft  foiemn  manner,  the  edict  being 
figned  by  the  king,  regifteretl  in  all  the  parliaments  of 
France,  and  declared  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  exprefs 
words  that  could  be  invented,  to  be  irrevocable,  and  was 
confirmed  and  folcmnly  fworn  to  be  obferved  by  the  (on 
and  fucccflbr,  Lcwib  XIII. — But,  in  contempt  of  God  and 
man,  and  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  Popery,  and  the  very  name 
and  memory  of  the  French  grand  monarch,  Lewis  XI  \  .  it 
wasdifowned,  and  revoked,  by  the  command  of  that  prince, 
in  1685,  and  the  Proteftants  thereupon  treated  with  fuch 
cruelty  and  inhumanity,  as  is  not  in  the  power  of  language 
to  c.\prel's. — Such,  in  particular,  as  the  raviming  children 
and  women,  in  the  pieieneeof  their  parents  and  hufbands, 
bcfides  innumerable  other  barbarities,  as  if  ftudied  by  the 
moft  refined  underllandings,  to  pierce  even  the  very  fouls  of 
the  futferers. — la  not  this  fufficient  to  fhew  Proteftants  what 
the;.'  have  to  trull  to,  if  once  Popery  fhould  ever  gain  the 
afcendant  over  thefe  the  happieft  of  kingdoms,  if  we  could 
but  be  truly  fenlible  of  our  condition  ! 

There  is  no  port  of  any  confequence  between  Rochelle  and 
the  river  Garonne,  nor  upon  the  Garonne,  except  Bourdeaux, 
which  is  40  miles  up  that  river. — This  is  an  exceeding  large 
and  populous  city,  and  is  fo  fpread  by  vineyards,  as  to  be 
accounted  not  lew  than  20  miles  long. — The  tide  flows  quite 
up  to  the  city  of  Bourdeaux,  and  brings  fhips  of  good  bur- 
den to  the  very  key.  It  ftands  on  the  f'outh  of  the  river  Ga- 
ronne. The  trade  here  is  chiefly  for  wine,  and  that  in  fuch 
prodigious  quantities,  that,  when  our  trade  with  France  was 
open,  it  has  been  ordinary  to  fee  4  or  500  fhips  in  the  river 
at  a  time,  loading  wines  for  England  only,  and  for  other  na- 
tions many  more.  Hence  come  the  clarets  and  ftrong  white- 
wines  of  France,  as  that  of  Pontac,  Graves,  Frontiniac, 
Caveac,  &c.  being  the  names  of  the  vineyards,  or  of  the 
towns  where  the  vineyards  are,  the  wines  taking  their  names 
from  the  towns,  or  from  the  perfons  who  own  them. 
Another  branch  of  trade  here  is  in  prunes,  which  they  ex- 
port in  great  quantities. — They  have  a  confiderable  traffic 
here  to  the  Weft-Indies,  as  particularly  to  the  French  fugar- 
colonies  in  America,  and  they  have  many  fugar-bakers  here 
to  refine  them,  which  has  brought  them  a  great  trade  for  re- 
fined fugars,  both  at  heme  and  abroad. — But  they  have  ftill 
a  much  greater  trade  than  all  this,  the  wine  and  brandy  ex- 
cepted :  this  cor.fifts  in  goods  brought  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  by  the  royal  canal  from  Narbonne  to  Touloufe,  and 
from  thence  down  the  Garonne  in  barges  to  Bourdeaux  ;  by 
which,,  as  the  waters  of  the  royal  canal  join  the  two  feas, 
the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  fo  the  commerce  of  both 
feas  is  carried  on  here,-  which  makes  Bourdeaux  not  only  rich, 
but  populous,  and  all  the  country  round  it.  The  key  is  noble 
and  fpacious,  and  fhips  of  ordinary  burden  may  come  elele 
to  it,  the  tide  flowing  a  great  height,  up  to  the  very  wharfs. 
They  have  an  exchange  here  for  the  merchants,  fome  of 
whom  almoft  from  all  the  nations  in  Chriftendom  refide  here. 
They  have  alfo  a  great  trading  fair  here,  which  is  as  con- 
fiderable, and  as  much  reforted  to  by  foreigners,  as  any  other 
in  France.  See  the  article  Fairs. 
Bayonne  is  the  laft  confiderable  town  in  the  French  do- 
minions. It  is  an  antient,  fpacious,  opulent,  and  populous 
city,  has  a  great  trade  both  in  Fiance  and  with  Spain,  and 
with  many  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  a  very  fine  har- 
bour in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Adour  :  the  harbour  reaches 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  is  fo  deep  and  fafe,  that 
the  largeft  fhips  come  up  to  the  very  merchants  doors  5  and 
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the  entrance  into  it  is  fecu'red  by  a  ftrong  caftlc,  regularly 
fortified,  Bayonne  being  a  frontier  both  by  land  and  fea ;  for 
it  is  wkhin  15  miles  of  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  There  is  a 
large  trade  driven  here,  and  abundance  of  wealthy  merchants 
reiidc  in  this  place.  A  great  quantity  of  wine  is  exported 
here,  and  they  have  a  trade  as  well  into  the  whole  province 
as  into  Navarre. 

France ,  by  fituation,  has  the  advantage  of  commerce  of  all 
the  nations  on  this  fide  the  globe,  Britain  excepted.  The 
great  extent  of  their  coaft,  we  have  feen,  qualifies  them  for 
it;  they  are  extended  upon  the  ocean  from  Bayonne,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  to  Dunkirk,  a  port  that,'leaving 
the  Britifh  Channel  behind  it,  looks  into  the  German  Ocean, 
and  claims  acquaintance  with  the  northern  commerce,  as  well 
as  with  theWefer  and  the  Elbe,  the  chief  rivers  of  trade  in  the 
German  Sea,  and  to  the  Baltic  and  the  coaft  of  Norway  on 
one  fide,  and  North  Britain  on  the  other  ;  and,  laftly,  to 
the  Herring  Fishery  in  the  Caledonian  Ocean,  and  the 
Whale  Fishery  in  the  feas  of  Spitfbergen  and  Greenland. 
The  coaft  of  France  is  above  400  miles  in  length,  and  there 
are  in  it,  as  we  have  feen,  fome  as  good  harbours  as  any  in 
Europe. 

Add  to  this  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  lying  full  60  leagues  in 
length  upon  the  fhores  of  Rouffillon,  Languedoc,  and  Pro- 
vence, which  open  to  France  the  commerce  of  Barbary, 
Italy,  and  the  Levant. 

No  lefs  is  France  advantageoufly  fituated  towards  the  land 
for  an  inland  navigation  and  commerce  with  her  neighbours 
of  Swiflerland,  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Flanders.  The  Rhine  opens  a  trade  for  her  on  the  fide  of 
Alface,  into  Suabia  and  Franconia,  and  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  by  the  additional  navigation  of  the  Neckar  and  the 
Maine,  two  rivers  which  convey  her  merchandize  within  a 
few  miles  of  Ulm  upon  the  Danube.  By  the  laft  they  trade 
into  Bavaria,  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  even  to  Vienna ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Rhofne  on  the  right,  and  the  Upper 
Rhine  on  the  left,  give  a  communication  of  trade  from  Lan- 
guedoc and  the  French  Comte,  into  every  part  of  Swiflerland, 
as  has  been  fhewn. 

On  the  north  fide  of  France,  and  through  the  country  of 
Lorrain,  France  has  the  two  great  rivers  of  the  Mofelle  and 
the  Maes,  which  give  them  a  free  commerce  to  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  into  the  United  Provinces  ;  as  likewife  the  Sam- 
bre,  the  Scarpe,  and  the  Schelde  do  into  the  Auftrian  Ne- 
therlands.— Add  to  all  thefe,  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  that  it  is  the  largeft  and  the  moft  populous  of  any 
country  in  the  known  world,  except  China. 
To  the  prodigious  number  of  their  people  muft  be  joined  the 
temper  and  genius  of  the  nation  :  they  are  vigorous,  active, 
induftrious,  and  even  (in  trade  as  well  as  war)  an  enterpriz- 
ing  people. 

So  greatly  have  they  increafed  their  trade  fince  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  that  they  now  carry  their  wines  and  their  brandies 
into  the  Baltic,  where  formerly  the  Dutch  fent  them  in  Hol- 
land bottoms ;  and  the  French  bring  their  naval  ftores  from 
Livonia,  Pruffia,  and  Peterfburg,  in  French  fhips,  where, 
before  tbat  treaty,  no  French  fhips  had  fcarce  ever  been  feen. 
The  Hanfe-Towns  have  little  or  no  fhare  now  in  furnifhing 
France  with  iron  and  copper,  with  timber,  with  pitch,  or 
tar. 

The  French  alfi»  now  trade  with  Sweden,  as  other  nations 
do,  and  to  Dantzic,  and  have  greatly  increafed  their  com- 
merce in  Mufcovy,  as  well  as  their  neighbours. 
With  all  thefe  advantages  of  fituation,  extent  of  land,  and 
numbers  of  people,  P'rance  has  laboured,  from  the  beginning 
of  it's  commerce,  under  two  difficulties,  which  rendered  it 
next  to  impoffible  to  produce  any  confiderable  ftaple  manu- 
factures, unlefs  thefe  difficulties  could  be  effectually  fur- 
mounted. — Thefe  were  the  want  of  a  competency  of  wool, 
and  of  filk,  the  two  fundamental  articles  in  the  general  ma- 
nufactures of  Europe,  and  fuch  too,  which  the  French,  from 
the  activity  and  induftry  of  their  people,  were  well  difpofed 
to  fall  into ;  but,  wanting  thefe  fundamental  natural  pro- 
ductions in  ample  quantities,  fuffered  the  difcouragement  many 
years,  with  no  little  affliction  ;  for  they  fell  into  the  filk  ma- 
nufacture to  a  very  great  degree,  encouraged  by  the  Italians, 
when  the  French  were  mafters  of  the  Milanefe,  in  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.  and  though  they  bought  their  filk  in  Italy  and 
Turky,  as  they  do  ftill  in  fome  quantities  ;  yet  all  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France,  efpecially  the  Upper  Languedoc,  the  Lyon- 
nois,  and  part  of  Dauphine,  were  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  filk,  and  greatly  improved  in  it,  fpreading  it  into  Cham- 
paigne,  and  even  to  Paris  itfelf.  This  was  from  about  the 
year  1520. 

But,  at  length,  the  French  conquered  this  difficulty.  By 
the  means  of  fome  Picdmontefe,  who  became  fubjects  to 
France  after  the  feizing  of  Pignerol,  in  the  reign  of"  Lewis 
XIII.  they  firft  began  to  plant  the  white  mulberries  in  Lan- 
guedoc, and  part  of  Provence :  and,  nourishing  the  filk- 
worms  with  unfpeakable  induftry,  'and  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  court  in  the  reign  of  the  late  Lewis  XIV.  they,  after 
many  years  fpent  in  the  firft  experiments,  at  length  brought 
the  fame  to  perfection,  and  produced  the  filk  itfelf  in  good 
quantities,  which  is  now  become  a  natural  produce  of  France, 


as  it  was  before  of  Piedmont,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  who 
originally  borrowed  it  from  the  Afiatics  of  Armenia  and 
Georgia,  as  the  French  did  from  them,  and  as  the  J 
moft  certainly  might  from  them  both,  and  effectually  effa- 
blifh  the  fame  in  our  colonics  on  the  continent  of  America. 
But  it  hath  not  proved  the  fame  in  France  with  regard  to  the 
produce  of  wool,  with  refpect  both  to  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity, being  equal  to  thefe  of  England  and  Ireland  in  general. 
The  French,  a  vigilant  and  improving  people,  being  deficient 
in  the  article  of  wool,  have  obtained  iheep  from  England  and 
Ireland,  as  they  have  wool,  in  order  to  try  the  pofhbility  of 
raifing  wool,  by  the  means  of  our  fheep,  as  good  in  quality, 
and  as  large  in  quantity  in  general,  as  our  wool  is  j  but  hither- 
to they  have  been  difappointed,  though  it  is  faid  that  there  is, 
at  prefent,  another  grand  attempt  to  accomplifh  this  defign  ; 
and,  if  it  is  poffible  in  nature,  the  French  are  determined 
to  have  as  good  wool,  and  as  much  of  their  own  pro- 
duction, as  ever  England  or  Ireland  have  had  :  and  no  one 
can  fay  what  art  and  induftry,  fupported  by  the  royal  purfe, 
cannot  effect. 

We  are  apt  to  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  impoffibility  hereof; 
yet  we  may  one  day  find  ourfelves  miftaken.  The  examples 
brought  from  our  bull-dogs,  hounds,  and  maftifts,  all  which 
are  faid  to  alter  their  nature  upon  change  of  climate,  fuppofing 
thefe  things  to  be  matter  of  fact,  do  not,  perhaps,  afford  any 
thing  conclufive  with  refpect  to  the  article  of  fheep.  We 
fhall  not,  however,  enter  into  the  philofophy  of  this  matter; 
nor  would  it  become  Britons  to  be  inftrumental  to  let  fuch 
rivals  into  a  fecret  of  that  kind,  was  it  in  their  power.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  France  ftill  labours  under  the  want  of  this  ef- 
fential  production,  to  the  degree  that  we  have  it.  They  have 
wool  indeed  of  their  own  growth  in  great  quantities,  fince 
the  fuccefs  of  their  woollen  manufactories ;  and  in  fome 
places,  as  with  us,  it  is  better  than  in  others,  as  in  the  Up- 
per Languedoc,  Poictou,  Guienne,  and  thofe  provinces  lying 
towards  Burgundy  ;  but  the  beft  has  been  faid  not  to  be  qua- 
lified for  near  lo  eftimable  a  manufacture  as  ours  is  in  general, 
neither  will  it  mix  or  work  with  the  foreign  wools  io  well, 
the  ftaple  being  too  fhort,  and  the  wool  itfelf  weak,  and  not 
fufficiently  ftrong  to  bear  the  feveral  needful  operations  of 
combing,  carding,  fpinning,  and  weaving,  to  that  perfection 
which  curs  does  :  fo  that  the  manufactures,  when  made  of  the 
beft  of  it,  are  thin,  flight,  and  not  of  that  fubftance,  dura- 
tion, and  beauty,  as  thofe  made  of  the  Englifh  and  Irifh 
wool  are. 

Yet  this  difadvantage  by  nature  hath  not  difcouraged  this  na- 
tion from  attempting  the  woollen  manufactures  in  every 
branch  ;  for,  fince  they  have  not  wool  fo  good  in  general  as 
ours,  they  have  been  long  determined  to  have  our  Englifh  and 
Irifh  wool,  and  which,  being  properly  mixed  with  their  own, 
or  properly  worked  by  itfelf,  they  have  had  art  enough  to  im- 
pofe  their  woollen  manufactures  upon  feveral  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, even  for  Englifh  fabrication,  as  we  fhall  fee  prefently. — 
This  fupplying  France  with  Englifh  and  Irifh  wool  was  firft 
brought  about  by  the  indefatigable  endeavours  and  profound 
policy  of  their  great  minifter  Colbert,  to  whom  we  owe  that 
pernicious  trade  of  owling,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  running  of 
wool  from  this  kingdom  into  France. — After  that  diftinguilhed 
minifter  had  found  out  the  means  of  fupplying  France  with 
Britifh  wool,  he  was  not  long  before  he  eftablifhed  woollen 
manufactories  of  divers  kinds  in  France,  facon  d'Angleterre, 
or  of  the  Englifh  method  of  fabrication. — He  firft  fet  the  poor 
to  work  all  over  France,  in  combing,  fpinning,  weaving,  dye- 
ing of  wool,  and  woollen  goods.  And  what  was  foon  the  con- 
fequence  of  this  ?  TheFrench  king  fawall  his  fubjects  cloathed, 
however  indifferently,  with  the  manufactures  of  their  own 
country,  who,  but  a  few  years  before,  bought  their  cloaths  from 
England,  or,  which  was  worfe,  at  fecond-hand  from  Flan- 
ders and  the  Dutch.  This  was  carried  on  with  fuch  a  pro- 
digy of  fuccefs,  that  it  would  take  up  more  room  than  we 
can  fpare  to  duly  reprefent  it. — This  commercial  minifter  de- 
coyed, by  rewards  and  encouragements,  Englifh  artifts  into 
every  part  of  France,  where  it  was  moft  eligible  to  eftablifh 
thefe  manufactures,  where  they  taught  the  people  fo  well  all 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  manufacture,  and  the  French  were  fo 
apt  to  learn,  and  fo  dexterous  and  chearful  in  teaching  each- 
other,  that,  in  a  few  years,  they  could  do  without  Englifh 
inftructors,  even  in  the  facon  d'Angleterre. 
The  French  being  thus  able  to  furnifh  their  own  people,  to 
cloath  the  nobility  and  gentry,  nay,  even  the  king  himfelf 
(for  he  would  wear  nothing  that  was  not  the  Manufac- 
ture of  his  own  Suejects)  they  not  only,  in  a  few 
years,  excluded  the  Englifh  woollen  manufactures  from  their 
country  by  a  law,  but  began  to  turn  their  eyes  abroad,  and 
prepare  to  rival  the  Englifh  in  all  the  foreign  markets  of 
Europe,  as  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  as  alfo  in  Afia 
and  Africa,  but  efpecially  in  Turky  and  Barbary.  To  ef- 
fectuate which, 

The  great  Colbert  took  thefe  meafures :  he  firft  informed  him- 
felf of  the  feveral  forts  of  the  Britifh  manufactures  fold  in  every 
foreign  market,  whereof  he  had  pieces  and  patterns  brought 
him  ;  and  he  erected  particular  works  for  the  making  thofe 
very  goods  ;  and,  what  was  another  mafter-ftroke  in  poli- 
tics, he  wifely  encouraged  the  merchants  to  export  them, 

.    -  by 
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by  caufmg  credit  to  be  given  them  out  of  the  public  flock, 
thai  i:;,  by  the  king,  even  'till  the  Return  for  these 
CAME  HOME.  This  was  particularly  clone  with  the 
Turlcy  merchants  at  Marfeilles,  who  had  credit  out  of  the 
Royai.  TREASURY  'till  the  return  of  their  fliips  from  Smyr- 
na and  Scanderoon  :  by  which  politic  encouragement  the 
Maifcillians  firft  fupplantcd  the  Englifh  in  the  Levant  trade, 
wherein,  we  are  too  lcnlible,  they  have  furprizingly  increafed 
ever  fince  '*. 

*  Ft  is  not  unlikely  that  the  French  might  take  this  maxim 
from  the  wife  prince,  Ferdinand  [.  great  duke  of  Tilfcany, 
who  raifed  the  trade  of  his  fubjects  to  an  incredible  height 
by  the  like  policy.  That  prince,  not  content  with  having 
his  royal  coffers  full  for  his  private  ufe  only,  was  ambitious 
that  his  tieafure  fliould  be  fubfervicnt  to  fill  thofe  of  his 
fubjects  alfo.  Mr  Mun  (a)  a  very  fkilful  and  eminent  Fng- 
Jifh  merchant,  tells  us,  he  hrmfelf  experienced  the  duke's 
liberality,  who  lent  him  no  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  crowns 
gratis,  although  he  knew  he  fhould  fend  the  whole  away, 
and  that  in  fpecic  too,  to  Turky,  to  purchafe  merchandize  ; 
the  duke  being  well  affurcd,  faid  he,  that,  in  the  courfe 
ot  trade,  the  lame  would  return  again,  according  to  the 
Italian  proverb,  with  a  duck  in  the  mouth.  The  judi- 
cious old  gentleman  further  tells  us,  that,  by  this  policy, 
the  duke  encouraged  trade  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  of  his 
own  knowlege,  Leghorn,  which  was  a  poor  little  town,  be- 
came, even  in  his  tine,  a  fair  and  llrongcity,  being  one  of 
the  mod  famous  place,  of  trade  in  all  Chrillcndom.  How  it 
has  improved  fince,  from  that  foundation,  need  not  be  laid. 

(a)  Vide  England's  Benefit  and  Advantage  by  Foreign  Trade,   by  Mr 
Mun. 

The  fame  was  likewife  done  at  the  famous  manufactory  near 
Nifmcs  in  Languedoc,  where  the  cloths,  by  means  of  the  in- 
flrudtions  of  our  Englifh  woollen  manufacturers  and  our  Eng- 
lifh wool,  are  made  In  admirably  well,  that  fomc  have  thought 
they  have  equalled,  if  not  outdone  the  Englifh  :  but  the  con- 
trary of  this  the  beft judges  allow.  —  Certain  it  is,  they  make 
very  good  cloths  there,  and  dye  and  drefs  them  to  perfection  ; 
but  many  lay  that  they  fail  of  the  fubftance,  the  firmnefs,  and 
weight  of  the  Englifh. 

They  have  likewife  imitated  the  Britifh  ferges,  fays,  bays, 
long  ells,  pcrpetuana's,  their  druggets  and  fluffs  ;  and  they 
have  extremely  leflencd  the  demand  for  thefc  goods  from  us 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

It  is  not  much  above  80  years  ago  fince  Lewis  XIV.  the  French 
king,  encouraged  the  making  of  cloth  in  large  quantities  in  his 
dominions. — The  firft  place  he  began  atwasLanguedoc,  where 
they  made  cloths  of  about  9  or  10s.  fterling  per  hnglifh  yard  ; 
fince  which,  they  have  made  them  here  from  10s.  to  14s. 
per  Englifh  yard  ;  and  that  prince  raifed  a  confidcrable  fund 
for  the  carrying  on  this  trade  here  with  vigour.  This  fort  of 
cloth  is  about  feven  quarters  wide,  like  our  Glouccfterfhire 
cloths  :  fince  which  they  have  fet  up  fevcral  more  woollen 
manufactories  here,  where  they  make  divers  forts  of  fluffs 
and  llockings. 

Before,  as  well  as  fince  the  French  king  begun  thofe  fabrics 
in  his  dominions,  we  fent  large  quantities  of  woollen  goods 
to  France  ;  but,  fince  the  clandeftine  exportation  of  our  wool 
hath  been  carried  on  fo  vigoroufly  to  that  country,  the  French 
king  has  prohibited  the  importation  of  all  forts  of  our  wool- 
len manufactures.  —  So  extraordinarily  are  their  woollen  fa- 
brics increafed,  that  it  is  indubitably  true,  that  they  many 
years  have,  and  daily  do,  greatly  fupplant  us  in  the  woollen 
manufactures  at  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Turky,  and 
fcveral  other  places,  and  underlet]  us  in  moft,  if  not  all  places, 
wherever  they  come  with  their  woollen  goods.— This  they  have 
begun  and  accomplifhed,  all  within  about  80  years  ;  and,  if 
they  continue  to  have  our  wool,  and  other  foreign  wools, 
lb  cheap  as  they  have,  in  exchange  for  their  brandies  and 
wines,  &c.  and  to  go  on  with  the  like  rapidity  in  thofe  ma- 
nufactures, the  fate  of  this,  the  moft  lucrative  branch  of  com- 
merce belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  muft  certainly 
be  deplorable  ;  efpecially  if  we  add  to  this  melancholy  con- 
fideration,  that  the  woollen  manufactories  of  manyother  coun- 
tries, are  fo  improved  and  increafed,  by  the  means  of  foreign 
wools,  and  which  manufactures  are  faid  to  be  impofed  on  fo- 
reign nations  for  Englifh  woollen  goods.  This  is  the  reafon 
why  our  real  Englifh  woollen  goods  go  off  fo  flowly  in  Hol- 
land, 5cc.  If  this  is  become  the  cafe,  'within  thefe  few  years, 
what  muft  we  expect  to  be  the  confequence  a  few  years  hence  ? 
Will  not  other  places,  that  continue  to  take  off  our  woollen 
fabrics,  be  fupplied  from  other  nations  ?  For  the  French  play 
thefe  tricks  with  regard  to  their  woollen  manufactures  ;  they 
counterfeit  the  marks  and  feals  of  the  Englifh  woollen  ma- 
nufacturers, and  actually  impofe  them  upon  foreigners  for 
our  make. 

That  we  may  have  a  more  particular  idea  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufactures of  France,  it  may  be  more  acceptable  to  enter  a 
little  more  into  particulars,  for  fpeaking  in  general  cannot 
carry  that  weight. 
|At  Abbeville,  a  large  town  in  Picardy,  about  90  miles  north 
of  Paris,  and  15  eaft  of  the  Britifh  Channel,  is  a  manufacture 
of  fine  broad  cloths,  which  Lewis  XIV..  firft  cftablifhed  ;  and 
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which  he  did  by  advancing  40,000  livres  to  Mynheer  Van 
Robai  ,  a  Dutchman. — The  king  alfo  erected  him  a  fpa< 
and  commodious  place  wherein  to  carry  on  this  manufactory, 
and  a  fine  houfe  to  live  in,  and  granted  him  a  patent  for  the 
fole  making  of  fuperfinc  broad  cloths  in  that  part  ol 
And,  as  Mynheer  was  a  Protectant,  the  French  king  granted 
him  a  further  patent,  renewable  every  20  years,  for  the  free 
exercife  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  for  hirnfelf  and  family, 
and  to  all  the  people  that  did  then,  or  fhould  hereafter,  work: 
in  any  branch  of  the  woollen  fabrics  at  this  town,  &c— Al- 
fo, that  if  any  woman,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  fhculd 
marry  a  Proteftant  that  belonged  to  this  manufactory,  (he 
fhould  have  it  in  her  option  to  turn  Proteftant  or  not.— And, 
in  order  at  once  effectually  to  eftablifh  this  manufactory,  tic 
king  hirnfelf  wore  fomc  of  the  firft  cloth  that  was  made,  and 
ordered  all  his  court  to  do  the  fame.— All  thefe  privileges  are 
maintained  to  this  day  inviolably,  and  the  factory  is  now  car- 
ried on  by  three  partners,  that  are  nephews  to  old  Van  Ro- 
bais,  who  firft  eftablifhed  it,  and  are  of  the  fame  name. 
There  is  made  here,  at  Van  Robais's  manufactory,  nothing 
but  fuperfinc  broad  cloths,  wherein,  it  is  afferted,  that  they 
ufe  no  wool  but  Spanifh. — The  place  where  they  carry  on 
this  fabric  is  very  fpacious  and  convenient,  is  walled  in,  and 
lies  clofe  by  a  navigable  river,  not  far  from  St  Valery,  a 
final  1  fea-port  town. — They  here  carry  on  every  branch  of 
this  fuperfinc  manufacture,  except  the  fulling  of  the  cloth, 
and  the  (pinning  of  the  wool. 

There  are  108  broad  looms,  and  about  600  men,  women, 
and  children,  employed  upon  the  fpot,  in  picking  of  wool, 
winding,  warping,  weaving,  fhcaring,  rowing,  dyeing,  bur- 
ling, fcribbling,  fine-drawing,  preffing,  packing,  &c. — All 
employed  arc  governed  with  extreme  decorum  and  regularity. 
They  all  come  to  work,  and  leave  it,  at  the  beat  of  a  drum. 
If  any  workman  gets  fuddled,  or  commits  any  offence,  he 
is  fufpended  his  work  by  the  foreman  of  the  branch  to  which 
he  belongs,  during  pleafure,  but  not  exceeding  a  month's 
time  ;  for  every  branch  of  the  bufinefs,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
is  under  the  conduct  of  a  diftinct  foreman,  who  fo  difciplines 
the  workmen  as  to  make  them  excel  in  every  branch  of  the 
whole;  which  is  management  worthy  of  notice. 
One  Cole,  that  went  from  London,  was  the  firft  man  that 
taught  than  to  dye  proper  colours,  to  make  mixtures  of  woo', 
as  we  do  in  England,  to  make  into  cloth. — This  manufacture 
hath  fo  inriched  the  Van  Robais's  family,  that,  upon  public 
days,  they  appear  in  their  coach  and  fix  horfes,  with  half  a  ' 
dozen  fplendid  valets  to  attend  them,  as  grandly  as  any  of 
the  peers  in  France. 

Though  there  is  no  Englifh  wool  ufed  in  this  fuperfine  ma- 
nufacture, if  I  am  rightly  informed,  yet  there  is  a  large  quan- 
tity ufed  in  the  town  of  Abbeville ;  for  this  fabric,  being 
crowned  with  fuch  great  fuccefs,  induced  other  people  to  fall 
into  the  way  of  making  other  different  forts  of  fluff,  as  pa- 
ragons, ferge  royal,  druggets,  fhalloons,  cloth-ferge,  &c. 
which  are  chiefly  made  of  Englifh  and  Irifh  wool  alone.  There 
are  not  lefs  than  1000  looms  going  in  this  town  on  paragons, 
befides  a  great  many  more  that  are  employed  in  the  making 
of  druggets,  ferge,  cloth  ferge,  &c. — Thofe  goods  are  chiefly 
fent  to   Spain,  Portugal,   and  Italy,  and    most   of  them 

ARE  ABSOLUTELY  SOLD  FOR  ENGLISH  Wo;  LLEN  MA- 
NUFACTURES,   they   being   Facon    d'Angleterre.      '  I 

*  have  been  told  (fays  an  eminent  Englifh  woollen 
'  manufacturer,    who   took    a   tour    to    France   to    fee   the 

*  progrefs  of  the  woollen  fabrics  in  that  kingdom)  by  a 
«  Manufacturer  of  the  Town  of  ABBEVILLE, 

«    THAT     HE     HATH     KNOWN  AN    ENGLISH     Sh'IP    LIE 

1  IN  St  VALERY  Road  (the  port  before-mentioned) 
'  while   they   have   sent   a  boat   up   to  abbe- 

*  ville,  which  is  near  four  leagues,  to  fetch 
'  down  Bales  of  Woollen  Manufactories,  and 
1  have    shipped   them   on   eoard   the    ENGLISH 

*  VESSEL,  and  carried  them  to  foreign  Mar- 
'  kets  for  ENGLISH  GOODS,  the  Bales  eeing 

'    MARKED    AND    NUMBERED,    AS    IF     THEY  WERE  MARK- 

'  ed   in  ENGLAND,  and  are  sold  amongst  our 

*  ENGLISH  Goods.'* 

*  See  a  quarto  pamphlet,  intitled,  Obfervations  on  the  Britifh 
Wool,  and  the  manufacturing  it  in  this  kingdom  ;  with  re- 
marks on  the  wool  and  woollen  'manufactories  of  France* 
Flanders,  and  Holland,  &c.  Printed  by  H.  Kent,  and  fold 
by  Simon  Virtue  in  Swithin's-Alley,  near  the  Royal  Ex- 
change,   1738.     By  a  manufacturer  of  Northarnetonihire. 

And  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared,  that  this  is  too  common 
a  cafe,  and  has  been  an  artifice  of  many  years  ftandinc;, 
to  impofe  thefe  French  woollen  manufactures,  made  fa- 
con  d'Angleterre,  upon  foreign  nations  for  Eng- 
lifh :  and  thofe  too  which  have  not  been  fo  good  in  qua- 
lity may  have  been  complained  of  by  foreigners,  and  highly 
prejudiced  the  reputation  of  our  manufactures  in  that  refpeci 
alfo, — Nor  could  a  more  fuperlative  trick  be  contrived  than 
this,  let  it  be  taken  in  any  light  whatever,  for  the  abfolute 
ruin  of  our  woollen  manufactures,  and  the  eftabiiffiment  of 
the  French  ;  and  fuch  Englifhmen  or  Britons  who  are  either 
merchants  or  mailers  of  fhips,  that  will  be  thus  concerned  in 

a  con- 
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a  confpiracy  of  fuch  deftructive  confcquence  to  the  v/hole 
woollen  manufactory  of  this  kingdom,  dcferve  the  gallows 
more  meritorioufly  than  any  criminal,  perhaps,  that  was  ever 
exalted  to  it.  And  if  this,  upon  due  inquiry,  fhould  be  found 
to  be  a  very  common  practice,  it  may  dcferve  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  great  reprefentative  of  the  nation. 

*  But  if  I  had  the  favour  to  know  one  of  thefe  gentlemen,' 
continues  the  honed  manufacturer  before  quoted,  *  and  fhould 

afk  why  he  thus  buys  French  goods,  and  fhips  them  with 
our  goods  to  be  carried  to  foreign  markets,  1  know  it  will 
be  given  for  anfwer,  That  they  can  buy  paragons,  drug- 
gets, Sic.  cheaper  at  Abbeville  than  in  England,  which  I 
know  to  be  true.  And  the  reafon  that  goods  are  to  be 
bought  cheaper  in  France  than  in  England  is,  becaufe  the 
labour  is  above  one  third  cheaper  there  than  in  England, 
where  the  fame  forts  of  goods  are  made  ;  for  there  the  poor 
people  work  hard,  and  fare  hard,  as  to  their  food  and 
cloathing.  There  is  another  pretty  large  manufactory  car- 
ried on  in  this  town,  by  four  partners,  two  Dutch  and  two 
Frenchmen  ;  the  Dutchmen's  names  are  Schalone,  whofe 
father  was  Van  Robais's  firft  foreman,  when  he  fet  up  this 
fine  fabric  that  I  have  given  fome  account  of,  which  was 
done  in  Lewis  the  XlVth's  time;  the  old  gentleman  was 
alive  in  1732,  when  I  had  a  great  deal  of  difcourfe  with 
him  ;  and  1  remember  one  day,  as  I  was  talking  with  him, 
the  Paris  Gazette  was  brought  in  and  read  to  the  old  man, 
and  there  was  a  paragraph  in  it,  that  the  manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain  had  applied  to  parliament,  to  get  an  act  to 
flop  the  running  of  wool  to  France,  &c.  Upon  the  old 
man's  hearing  that  read,  he  faid  that  he  had  remembered 
that  there  had  been  petitions  of  that  kind  for  more  than  fifty 
years;  and  faid,  let  them  petition,  and  make  what  laws 
they  will  in  England,  if  we  can  find  French  gold,  I  am 
fure  we  fhall  have  Englifh  and  Irifh  wool  enough. 
And  it  is  my  opinion,  that  thofe  merchants  that  buy  thefe 
goods  at  Abbeville,  and  fend  them  to  the  foreign  markets 
with  our  woollen  goods,  would  not  flop  2t  fending  them 
our  wool,  if  it  lay  in  their  power,  if  they  do  not  do  it  at 
this  time  :  however,  that  I  muft  leave  to  themfelves.  This 
fabric  of  the  Schalonees  is  carried  on  with  good  fuccefs  ; 
the  fort  of  goods  that  they  make  are  ferge  royals,  druggets, 
and  fome  few  fhalloons  and  cloth  ferge ;  thefe  goods  are 
made  moftly  with  Irifh  and  Englifh  wool  :  they  have  feve- 
ral  workfhops  in  the  town  ;  they  carried  me  to  one  of  the 
comb-fhops,  where  there  were  feven  or  eight  men  at  work 
upon  English  and  Irish  wool ;  I  combed  a  combful  of 
it  myfelf:  they  alfo  fhewed  me  their  ftock  of  wool,  yarn, 
worfted,  and  goods  wrought  up,  which  was  very  large  ;  I 
believe  there  was  at  leaft  10,000 1.  ftock,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought ;  I  brought  feveral  of  their  patterns  away  with 
me,  fome  ferge  and  fome  druggets  ;  the  ferge  is  the  fineft  I 
ever  faw  :  I  fhewed  them  to  fome  of  the  beft  judges  of 
ferge  in  England,  who  declared  that  they  had  never  feen 
any  like  them,  for  finenefs  and  beauty,  made  in  England. 
I  told  you  before,  that  Van  Robais  had  a  patent  for  the  fole 
making  of  fuperfine  broad  cloth,  with  other  advantages 
befides  5  one  of  which  was,  that  no  perfon  in  that  place 
fhall  ufe,  or  occupy,  any  fulling-mill,  that  goeth  either  by 
wind  or  water.  So  that  when  this  factory  was  fet  up  by  the 
Schalonees,  they  were  obliged  to  have  a  mill  to  go  with 
horfes,  which  they  call  a  gigg-mill,  and  is  one  of  the  beft 
contrivances  that  ever  I  faw  for  that  purpofe,  for  it  fulls 
the  goods  to  perfection. 

When  I  was  at  Abbeville  laft,  which  was  a  little  above  fix 
months  ago,  I  found  that  thefe  four  partners  had  advanced 
their  trade  ;  and  Mr  Daniel  Schalone  told  me,  that  they  had 
goods  then  in  Italy  and  Meftina,  but  was  obliged  to  take 
oft"  the  town  mark  before  they  fent  them  abroad,  and  fo 
fhip  them  on  board  fome  Englifh  vcfiel ;  this  he  faid  they 
did,  becaufe  there  was  a  large  duty  on  French  woollen 
goods  in  thofe  parts  ;  but  that  they  had  applied  to  the  car- 
dinal de  Fleury  to  get  that  taken  oft",  which  he  promifed 
that  he  would,  and  in  a  fhort  time  procure  them  the  li- 
berty of  fending  the  French  woollen  goods  to  Italy,  &c. 
duty  free  ;  for  that  there  is  now  a  large  duty  on  the  French 
woollen  manufactory,  even  almoft  to  a  prohibition  ;  and 
that  they  could  not  fend  any  goods  thither,  but  under  the 
notion  of  English  Manufactories  :  but  the  Eng- 
lifh, being  kind  neighbours,  do  the  French  that  piece  of 
fervicc,  to  carry  their  goods  for  them  to  other  markets, 
where  the  French  cannot  go  themfelves  :  thefe  are  true  Bri- 
tons, to  be  fure,  and  have  a  great  value  for  their  native 
country  !.' 
Such  is  the  feeming  honefty  and  fimplicity  of  this  our  woollen 
manufacturer's  account,  that  I  judge  it  moft  acceptable  to 
continue  his  narrative  in  his  own  words  : 

*  At  the  fame  time,  continues  he,    I  was  at  another  mer- 

*  chant's  houfe,  where  they  were  all  hands  at  work,  in  pack- 

*  ing  woollen  manufactories  to  be  fhipped  on  board  an  Eng- 

*  lift  ftip  that  they  expected  every  day  to  come  into  St.  Va- 

*  lery  road  ;    this  the  mafter  told  me,  and   I   faw  the  goods 

*  they  were  a  packing  :    there  were  a  great  many  bales,  and 

*  were  marked  with  Englifh  marks  and  numbers.     I  alfo  faw 


fome  Irifh  worfted  at  Mr  Schalonc's,  that  they  had  got  to 
make  fhalloons  with  ;  I  brought  two  fkeins  of  it  away 
along  with  me.  The  price  of  Englifh  and  Irifh  combing 
wool,  was  about  10  d.  Englifh  money  a  pound  ;  and  fome 
that  was  deep  and  a  long  fine  ftaple,  was  10  d.  i  per 
pound.  Of  late  years  they  have  got  the  way  of  making 
good  hofe  at  this  town  in  frames,  which  they  chiefly  con- 
fume  amongft  themfelves  :  I  do  not  doubt  but,  in  a  fhort 
time,  this  branch  of  the  manufactory  will  find  the  way  to 
foreign  markets,  along  with  the  other  goods,  if  they  con- 
tinue to  have  our  wool  :  as  to  the  method  they  have  in 
mixing  and  managing  of  our  wool  with  their  own  wool,  it 
is  as  follows  :  in  the  fineft  ferge,  druggets,  Sic.  they  put  none 
of  their  own  country  wool ;  but,  in  the  fecond  fort  of 
goods,  they  mix  one-third  of  theirs,  with  two-thirds  of 
ours  ;  and  fo  in  proportion,  as  they  would  have  their  goods 
coarfer  or  finer  ;  for  in  fome  goods  they  mix  two  thirds  of 
their  own,  with  a  third  of  our  wool ;  for  with  their  own 
wool  alone,  they  can  only  make  coarfe  cloth,  cloth  ferge, 
hats,  hofe,  &c.  for  the  poor  people  of  their  own  country. 
I  was  told  by  a  manufacturer  of  this  town,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived advice,  that  there  was  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  weight 
of  my  country  wool  landed  at  Nantes,  and  that  he  was  to 
have  part  of  it.  And  as  near  as  I  could  learn,  there  are 
about  300  wool-combers  in  this  town,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  wool,  combed  here,  is  fent  to  Amiens,  to  be  fpun  into 
fmall  yarn  or  worfted,  it  being  the  beft  place  in  this  coun- 
try for  good  fpinning. 

Amiens  is  in  Picardy,  and  is  a  large  city,  about  ten  leagues 
from  Abbeville  ;  at  this  place  are  made  a  great  many  forts  of 
filk  and  worfted  fluffs,  in  imitation  of  Norwich  crapes, 
bombazines,  Spanifli  popplines;  and  feveral  forts  of  flowered, 
fpotted,  ftriped  and  plain  fluffs,  mixed  with  filk  and  wor- 
fted, &c.  which  are  the  principal  forts  of  goods  that  are 
made  in  this  city;  thofe  goods  are  generally  mixed  with  our 
wool,  and  their  own  wool  together  :  but  the  fineft  fort  is 
made  of  all  either  Englifh  or  Irifh  wool,  mixed  with  filk, 
mohair,  &c.  They  alfo  comb  our  wool  alone  in  this  city, 
and  have  it  fpun  into  worfted  yarn,  &c.  and  fend  it  to 
Tournay,  BrufTels,  and  other  places,  with  which  is  made 
the  fineft  of  tapeftries  and  filk  fluff's.  They  have  in  this 
town  fome  thoufands  of  looms  employed  in  making  the  fe-» 
veral  forts  of  filk  and  worfted  fluffs  ;  and,  when  dreffed  and 
finifhed,  they  are  ftnt  all  over  France,  Flanders,  and 
Holland  ;  and  fome  of  them  are  fent  to  Spain,  Portugal, 
&c.  As  to  labour,  it  is  above  one  third  cheaper  in  this 
town,  than  it  is  in  Norwich,  London,  &c.  where  the  fame 
fortment  of  goods  is  made ;  they  make  their  gcods  full 
breadths,  let  them  be  half  yard,  half  ell,  three  quarters,  or 
yard  wide  :  and  alfo  make  them  thicker  than  we  do  in 
England,  which  makes  them  in  greater  efteem  in  the  Low 
Countries,  than  the  Englifh  goods,  which  makes  this  ma- 
nufactory daily  increafe. 

At  Mondidire  in  Picardy,  about  eight  leagues  from  Ami- 
ens, within  thefe  two  years,  there  is  a  factory  fet  up  by 
Monf.  Chavilian,  the  intendant  of  Picardy.  In  this  factory 
they  make  fhalloons  and  cloth  ferge  :  this  being  a  new  fa- 
bric, I  fhall  not  enlarge  upon  it ;  only  obferve,  that,  as  the 
trade  of  the  woollen  manufactory  increafeth  at  one  place, 
they  extend  it  to  another,  by  giving  encouragement  to 
thofe  that  will  engage  in  it.  I  know  an  Englifhman  that 
was  offered  40,000  livres,  as  a  ftock  to  carry  on  the  trade 
at  this  place,  by  the  perfon  that  had  the  management  of 
thofe  affairs,  befides  all  the  privileges  that  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacturers enjoy  at  Abbeville.  By  this  you  may  fee  how 
zealous  the  French  are  to  promote  and  fupport  the  carry- 
ing on  thefe  new  woollen  fabrics  in  their  own  country, 
when  at  the  fame  time  they  cannot  carry  on  thofe  old  ones, 
if  they  were  not  furnifted  with  Irifh  and  Englifh  wool : 
for  the  wool  of  this  part  of  France  is  fit  only  to  make 
coarfe  cloth,  cloth  ferge,  druggets,  hofe,  hats,  Sec.  which 
will  ferve  for  the  poor  peafants  :  but  now  they  have  our 
wool,  they  make  goods  fit  for  a  prince's  palace.  Abbe- 
ville, Amiens,  and  Mondidire,  being  the  principal  towns 
in  France,  where  the  woollen  manufactory  for  fluffs,  ftock- 
ings,  &c.  are  carried  on. 

I  will  now  proceed  in  my  journey  through  Flanders,  Sec. 
I  fhall  begin  at  St  Omer.  St  Omer  is  a  large  town,  20 
miles  from  Dunkirk,  and  about  the  fame  diftance  from  Ca- 
lais, and  is  in  the  province  of  Artois.  At  this  place  there  is 
a  manufactory  of  cloth,  druggets,  duroys,  fagathies,  fhal- 
loons, and  ftockings  ;  the  cloth  factory  is  carried  on  by  the 
town  ftock,  and  is  increafed,  within  feven  years,  double  to 
what  it  was  before.  The  mafter  of  this  factory's  name  is 
Mr  Robiare,  who  lately  bought  a  large  parcel  of  Irifh  wool 
of  one  Mr  Obrien,  an  Irifhman,  that  was  landed  at  Dun- 
kirk ;  one  of  his  weavers,  an  Irifhman,  whofe  name  is 
Richard  Dally,  gave  me  an  account  of  the  fame.  There 
are  in  this  town  350  looms  employed  in  the  making  feveral 
forts  of  thefe  goods,  befides  a  great  many  ftocking-frames; 
they  make  their  hofe  very  good,  fome  are  made  of  all  our 
wool,  and  fome  are  mixed  with  about  half  their  own  wool  [ 
and  half  our  wool  -t  they  fell  thofe  by  the  name  of  Englifh 

«  hofe. 
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bofe.  In  the  year  1735,  I  was  at  Newport  in  Flanders, 
and  an  English  gentleman,  wanting  a  pair  of  hole,  got  me 
to  go  along  with  him  to  a  (hop  to  buy  them;  and,  when 
we  came  into  the  (hop,  they  perceived  that  we  were  En- 
glifhmcn,  and  fo  (hewed  us  ibme  Englifh  hofe,  as  they  call- 
ed them.  I  knowing  by  the  make  of  them  that  they  were 
not  made  in  England,  Caufed  me  a(k,  Where  thole  hofe 
were  made?  To  which  the  fhopkecper  replied,  That  they 
were  made  at  St  Omers,  and  that  he  would  allure  me,  that 
they  were  made  of  all  Englifh  wool;  they  were  good  hofe, 
but  were  made  heavier  than  we  generally  make  them  in 
England;  but  the  clocks  not  quite  fo  curious  as  fomc  of 
our's  arc 

At  St  Omers,  in  the  making  of  their  duroys,  fagathics, 
gets,  and  ferges,  they  mix  about  one  third  of  our 
wool,  and  two  thirds  of  their  own  wool,  and  make  their 
goods  much  ffronger  and  heavier,  than  we  do  our  goods 
of  the  fame  kind  in  England,  which  makes  them  much 
efteemed  in  that  country. 

In  making  their  broad  cloths,  they  make  them  fine,  midd- 
ling, and  coarle  ;  the  fine  cloth  is  made  all  of  Spaniih 
wool;  the  fecond  is  about  half  Englifh  and  half  their  own 
country  wool  ;  and  the  coarle  is  made  of  all  their  own 
wool,  which  lafl  fort  is  worn  by  the  poor  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Provifion  is  very  cheap  at  this  town,  and  labour 
cheap  in  proportion.  Wages  is  much  the  fame  price  lure 
as  at  Abbeville;  if  any  thing,  it  is  a  little  cheaper  in  the 
(pinning:  they  take  the  fame  methods  to  keep  labour  low, 
&c.  as  they  do  at  LihV.  1  was  in  the  factory  which  is 
carried  on  by  the  town-ftock:  it  is  in  a  large  houfe,  built 
for  that  purpofe  ;  there  1  law  Richard  Dally,  ah  Lriflu 
a  weaving  of  broad  cloth,  and  had  a  boy  that  was  appren- 
tice to  him,  that  worked  with  him  in  the  fame  loom:  this 
the  rnagiftrates  do  allow  to  the  journeymen,  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  increafe  of  the  manufacturers. 
The  next  places  to  St  Omer,  where  the  woollen  manu- 
factory is  carried  on,  is  at  St  Paul  and  I  rtige,  which  are 
about  20  miles  from  St  Omer,  in  the  province  of  Ai 
thole  two  towns  lie  near  one  another,  and  arc  about  feven 
it  mih  s  "ii  the  right-hand,  as  we  pafs  from  St  Omer 
to  Aire,  Bethune,  &c.  and  fo  to  Lille.  But,  as  thofe  peo- 
ple of  Fruge  and  St  Paul  are  principally  employed  by  the 
merchants  of  Lifle,  in  combing,  (pinning,  doubling,  and 
twilling  of  worded,  and  in  making  it  fit  for  the  weaver, 
and  the  ftocking-makcr,  I  lhall  fay  no  more  about  them 
here,  but  proceed  to  Line. 

Liflc  is  a  large  well  fortified  town  in  French  Flanders,  and 
is  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  French  king.  At  this 
town  they  make  fome  broad  and  narrow  cloth,  and  a  few 
druggets:  but  the  principal  aflortments  of  goods,  that  are 
made  here,  arc  divers  forts  of  Hulls  and  (lockings,  of  which 
they  make  large  quantities.  There  arc  near  a  thoufand 
looms  employed  in  making  of  camblets,  fomc  Englifh  ell 
wide,  and  Ionic  three  quarters  of  a  yard  wide,  all  made  of 
Englifh  or  Irifh  wool  ;  and  a  much  greater  number  with 
mixed  wool,  in  making  the  fame  forts  of  goods.  Befides, 
there  are  a  great  many  hundred  looms  at  work  in  the  mak- 
ing of  callimaneoes,  figured,  ftriped,  and  plain,  and  feve- 
ral  forts  of  worfted  ltufl's,  as  Cambletees,  (attcnets,  prunel- 
loes,  plain,  ilripcd,  and  (potted  fluffs,  &C.  with  fome  I 
that  are  mixed  with  lilk  and  mohair,  &c.  There  are  alfo 
a  great  many  (lockings  and  caps  made  here,  both  knit  and 
weaved*  This  branch  is  much  increafed  within  a  few 
years;  for,  about  twelve  years  ago,  there  were  not  above 
ten  or  twelve  frames  in  this  town;  and  now  there  are  near 
200  at  work,  and  one  half  of  thofe  frames  are  employed 
in  making  hole,  and  caps,  of  all  Englifh  and  Iriih  wool, 
and  are  fold  in  all  the  (hops  for  fuch.  The  other  frames 
are  employed  in  the  making  hole  and  caps,  with  about  half 
their  own  wool,  and  half  our  wool.  The  firft  man  that 
put  them  in  the  way  to  make  fine  hofe,  was  one  Abraham 
Thomas,  that  went  from  Bifhopfgate-ftreet,  to  learn  them 
this  art.  There  are  no  Englishmen  at  work  in  this  town 
now,  and  but  one  Irifhman,  whole  name  is  Stockin,  and 
is  a  (locking-maker:  they  comb  a  great  deal  of  wool  in  this 
town, -but  fend  more  to  St  Paul  and  Fruge,  &c.  which  is 
near  forty  miles  diftance  from  Lifle;  they  fend  this  wool 
in  the  rough,  fo  have  it  combed,  ("pun,  doubled,  and  twilled, 
and  made  fit  for  the  weaver  and  (locking-maker.  I  have 
feen,  at  thofe  places,  great  quantities  of  worfted  made  fit 
and  ready  for  the  merchants  of  Lifle  :  thofe  merchants  at 
Turcoin  alfo  have  a  great  deal  of  worfted  'fpun,  &:c. 
Turcoin  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Lifle,  and  is  a  very 
large  town  for  combing  and  (pinning:  I  have  feen  a  perfon 
of  Tourcoin  bring  a  (ample  of  combed  wool,  and  offered  it 
to  fale  to  a  (locking-maker  of  Lifle,  by  the  name  of  En- 
glifh wool;  1  had  the  top  of  the  wool  in  my  hand:  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  one  Madam  Diflobbes,  that  is  a  great 
manufacturer  at  Lifle,  told  me,  That,  in  all  the  calli- 
maneoes and  camblets  they  make,  fhe  ufed  more  or  lefs 
Englifh  wool,  and  could  not  do  without  our  wool ;  in  fome 
half,  and  in  fome  two  thirds  of  our  wool.  I  faw  feveral 
pieces,  fome  fcarlet,  blue,  and  fome  white,  which  were  for 
the  Spanifh  and  Portugal  trade. 
Vol.  I. 
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The  rcafdi)  that  the  Liflc  merchants  fend  their  w< 
St  Paul,  Fruge,  Tourcoin,  &C.  to  be  combed,  fpun,  dou- 
bled, and  twilled,  is,  becaufe  labour  1.  cheaper  at  thofe 
places  than  at  Liflc:  and,  upon  the  whole,  labour  is  cheaper 
here,  by  30  per  cent,  at  h  aft,  than  it  is  in  any  part  of 
England  where  the  fame  forts  of  goods  are  made:  as  I 
don  and  Norwich  for  camblets,  callimaneoes,  crapes,  and 
filk  and  worded  fluff's,  &c.  and  London,  Leicefter,  Derby 
and  Nottinghamfhire,  for  hofe. 

The  poor  people  live  hard  at  thofe  places,  their  chief  diet 
is  bread,  fruit,  herbs,  and  roots,  with  a  little  dried  fifh : 
as  for  flefh,  they  cat  very  little.  The  rnagiftrates  take  care 
that  the  farmers  and  forcftallers  of  markets  (hall  not  (ell 
the  corn  at  market  to  make  bread  dear,  in  order  to  pinch 
the  poor  manufacturers.  In  order  to  prevent  this  evil,  the 
rnagiftrates  have  built  a  ftore-houfe,  in  a  convenient  part 
of  the  town,  ten  (lories  high;  in  the  upper  rooms  of  it 
they  lay  wheat,  rye,  and  barley;  and  in  the  cellars  they  lay 
wine,  oil,  and  brandy:  thofe  goods  are  bought  up  when 
they  are  cheap,  and  fo  foon  as  the  markets  are  fhort,  and 
goods  begin  to  rife  in  the  price,  then  the  (lorehoufe  is 
opened  for  the  poor,  that  they  may  buy  what  they  have 
occafion  for,  at  the  old  market  puce.  This  ftore-houfe 
was  built  fince  the  woollen  manufactory  hath  fo  increafed 
in  this  town,  in  order  to  fupporl  that  fabric,  which  is  a 
great  encouragement  to  the  manufacturers,  and  a  means 
to  keep  labour  low;  all  other  things  that  are  needful  for 
the  poor  are  alio  cheap  in  proportion,  as  candles,  foap,  oil, 
&c. 

They  have  all  the  proper  methods  imaginable,  to  help 
their  facturcrs ;  they  allow  their  poor  journeymen,  that 
work  in  their  own  houles,  to  take  apprentices;  and  none 
are  taken  above  two  or  three  vears  at  moft,  and  then  the 
boys  may  work  for  others,  if  they  plcafe;  and,  if  a  boy 
•rned  his  trade  well,  his  mailer,  that  he  worked 
for,  will  give  him  ci  hteen-pence  or  two  (hillings  a  week; 
ing  to  his  1  paid;  for  that  is  the  method  at 

this  p]  nh  them  for  weekly  wages.     1  knew 

an  Irifh  ftocking-makcr  of  this  town  took  an  apprentice  of 
near  20  years  old,  who,  before  he  had  been  fix  months  at 
the  trade,  fet  up  to  make  goods  for  himfelf ;  by  this  me- 
thod, giving  liberty  to  thofe  boys  to  have  a  right  to  the 
trade  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  fervice,  they  have  al- 
ways hands  enough  at  their  command  to  fupply  their  fac- 
,  and  this  makes  them,  that  have  a  good  place  of 
work,  take  all  the  care  imaginable  to  plcafe  their  mafters, 
that  they  may  keep  in  work.  For  it  is  at  this  town,  as  at 
Abbeville;  no  man  will  employ  another  man's  fervant, 
without  a  good  recommendation  from  his  former  mafter. 
There  are  a  great  many  camblets,  callimaneoes,  fluffs, 
(lockings,  &c.  that  are  made  within  a  f^w  miles  of  this 
town,  which  are  brought  and  fold  to  the  merchants,  which 
arc  dyed,  d  relied.  ,  and  packed  here;  and  then  fent  to 

Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  nay,  in  every  town  in  France, 
Flanders,  Holland,  and  in  the  German  dominions,  you 
will  find  Lifle  fluffs,  &C«  they  make  all  their  goods  full 
r  half-yard,  three  quarters  yard,  or  yard 
and  quarter  wide;  and  fill  them  well  with  (hoot  and  warp, 
which  are  heavier  and  thicker  in  proportion  than  we  make 
our  goods  of  the  fame  quality,  which  makes  the  foreigners 
eftccm  them  better  than  ours  ;  there  is  hardly  a  day  in  the 
year,  but  you  mav  fee  carriages  bringing  of  wool  or  wool- 
len goods,  to  and  from  this  famous  trading  town  of  Lifle. 
The  rnagiftrates  of  this  town,  as  a  further  Encouragement 
to  the  woollen  manufacturers,  obtained  a  grant  from  the 
king  of  France,  to  prohibit  the  wear  of  India  callicoes,  or 
linens,  cottons,  &c.  that  were  printed,  painted,  ftained, 
or  dyed  :  and  a  proclamation  was  ifiucd  out  accordingly, 
to  prevent  the  wearing  or  felling  any  of  the  above  goods, 
or  in  any  part  of  French  Flanders.  This  proclamation 
was  iflued  out  May  the  6th,  1736,  and  gave  but  three' 
weeks  time  to  the  merchants  and  fhopkecp"rs  to  vend  their 
goods ;  and  now  there  is  none  of  thofe  goods  to  be  feen  in 
any  of  thofe  towns  in  all  French  Flanders,  &c.  This  law 
was  in  France  before,  but  did  not  extend  to  French  Flan- 
ders: and  now  is  punctually  kept  and  obferved  throughout 
the  French  king's  dominions.  I  coul3  wifh,  for  the  fake 
of  the  woollen  manufactory  of  this  kingdom,  that  we  had 
a  law  made,  to  prohibit  trie  wear -of  thofe  forts  of  goods  in 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  as  juftly  obferved  and 
kept:  notwithftanding  this  law  in  France  that  prohibits  the 
wear  of  thofe  printed  callicoes,  &c.  the  king  of  France 
hath  an  India  company  in  his  Country,  but  all  that  he  looks 
over,  to  fupport  the  woollen  manufactory  of  his  own  ter- 
ritories. 1  brought  with  me  feveral  patterns  of  their  cal- 
limaneoes, camblets,  (luffs,  and  (lockings,  which  I  have 
now  by  me. 

A  few  years  ago  a  merchant,  that  lived  in  Goodman's- 
fields,  perfuaded  one  George  Gwin  to  go  to  Lifle,  to 
teach  the  French  to  caft  and  cut  the  brafs-rolls,  and 
make  the  other  parts  of  an  engine,  to  water  harrateens  and 
cheneys  withal.  And,  when  I  heard  of  it,  I  went  to  Lifle 
to  perfuade  him  to  return  to  England,  and  not  to  teach  the 
French  that  art;  at  firft  he  feemed  to  comply,  and  told  me 
10  O  «  he 
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he  would  return  in  a  fhort  time:  but,  when  I  left  him,  they 
ftill  perfuaded  him  to  flay  ;  and  Come  time  after  I  applied 
to  the  board  of  trade,  to  have  fome  iron  that  was  caft  at 
the  bank-fide,  Southwark,  flopped  from  going  abroad  to 
Mr  G win  ;  and,  although  I  attended  a  great  many  times  at 
the  board  of  trade  and  the  cuflom-houfe,  I  could  not  pre- 
vent thofe  pieces  of  iron  being  fent  abroad.  This  iron  was 
to  help  to  make  another  engine,  that  was  to  be  fent  to 
Toulon.  I  having  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  Gwin 
to  England,  and  to  flop,  if  poflible,  this  caft.  iron  from 
going  abroad,  but  all  was  unfuccefsful.  Then  I  applied 
to  a  certain  honourable  gentleman  to  have  him  recalled, 
who  was  pleafed  to  comply  with  my  requefl,  and  wrote 
over  to  my  lord  Waldegrave,  which  is  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain's  ambaflador  at  Paris  ;  who  immediately  fent  an 
order  to  Mr  George  Gwin  at  Lifle,  by  the  hands  of  Mr 
W — s,  the  meflengcr,  and  the  purport  of  this  order  was, 
that  Gwin  fhould  return  immediately  to  Great-Britain, 
his  native  country,  or  he  fhould  be  declared  an  alien,  &c. 
as  the  law  in  that  cafe  directs.  Upon  Gwin's  receiving  of 
this  letter,  he  immediately  returned  to  London,  his  old 
place  of  abode  ;  fo  that  the  rolls  that  were  defigned  for 
Toulon  were  never  finifhed,  neither  had  the  French  learned 
how  to  caft  them,  and  cut  the  figures  on  the  rolls,  &c.  But, 
fince  the  Lifle  merchants  have  had  thofe  rolls,  &c.  finifhed, 
they  have  made,  dyed,  and  watered  a  great  many  chcyneys 
and  harrateens,  both  to  ferve  themfelves,  and  other  coun- 
tries that  we  had  ufed  to  ferve.  But  I  do  humbly  hope, 
when  this  engine  is  worn  out,  no  man  from  Great-Britain 
will  go  over  to  make  them  another. 

Tourcoin  is  a  large  country  market-town,  about  three 
leagues  from  Lifle,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
king,  and  fo  is  called  French  Flinders.  This  town  is 
well  flored  with  the  woollen  manufactory,  there  being 
many  thoufand  hands  employed  in  the  combing,  fpin- 
ning,  &c.  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wool  that  is  wrought 
up  here  is  either  Irifh  or  Englifh  ;  and  great  part  of  it  is 
brought  to  this  place  by  the  way  of  Holland.  I  was  at  this 
town  in  October  1736,  when  I  bought  a  fample  of  worried, 
which  is  fome  of  the  beft  fpinning  i  ever  faw  in  my  life ; 
I  bought  it  by  the  name  of  Englifh  worfted,  it  being  made 
of  all  our  wool.  The  reafon  that  whatfoever  goods  arc  fold 
in  thofe  parts  for  Englifh  goods,  though  made  on  the  fpot, 
is,  becaufe  the  Englifh  manufacturers  formerly  had  the  cha- 
racter of  making  the  beft  of  goods  ;  and,  would  we  keep 
our  wool  at  home,  we  flill  fhould  bear  the  bell  away  j  for 
this  worfted  that  is  made  and  fold  here  by  the  name  of 
Englifh  worfted,  bears  a  better  price,  by  40  French  pence 
a  pound,  than  any  worfted  they  do  or  can  make  of  their 
own  country  wool :  40  French  pence  is  about  20  pence 
Englifh.  They  fend  this  fine  Englifh  worfted,  as  they  call 
it,  to  Paris,  Lifle,  Holland,  Flanders,  &c.  I  have  been 
at  this  town,  when  the  roads  were  very  bad  from  this  place 
to  Courtray,  where  the  waggons  come  from  Ghent  to  meet 
the  waggons  from  this  place ;  but  the  roads  were  fo  bad 
that  the  carriages  could  not  pafs  crofs  the  country,  to  carry 
the  yarn  that  was  fpun  here  to  Courtray,  and  bring  from 
thence  wool,  as  their  cuftom  is  conflantly  every  week  :  the 
people'of  this  town  were  fo  careful  of  their  matters  trade, 
becaufe  the  waggons  from  Courtray  fhould  not  go  away 
empty,  hired  men,  and  put  the  yarn  upon  large  wheel-bar- 
rows, and  had  them  drawn  along  a  foot  caufeway,  that  is 
paved  from  Tourcoin  to  Minnin,  which  is  about  five  or  fix 
miles  diilant,  and  is  about  as  far  diflant  from  Courtray 
as  Tourcoin  ;  but,  when  they  come  to  Minnin,  it  is  the 
high  road  from  Lifle  to  Courtray,  and  is  always  very  good. 
I  only  mention  this  to  fhew,  how  very  careful  thofe  people 
are  of  our  wool  when  they  have  got  it,  and  how  carelefs  we 
are  at  home,  dr  they  never  would  have  it  from  us. 
All  the  worfted  that  is  carried  this  way  belongs  to  the  Hol- 
landers, as  I  fhall  fhew  in  it's  proper  place.  I  was  told  by 
the  riding-gerveral  of  the  cuftoms  of  this  town,  that  there 
are  14  perfens  in  the  town  that  make  wool-combs ;  though 
I  fuppofc  they  do  not  wholly  depend  upon  that  particular 
branch  of  bufinefs  ;  if  they  did,  there  muft  be  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  wool-combers  in  that  neighbourhood,  for  there  are  but 
two  wool-comb  makers  in  this  great  city  of  London.  The 
common  neceflaries  of  life  are  very  plentiful  and  cheap  at 
this  town,  viz.  foap,  oil,  candles,  and  charcoal ;  four  very 
ufeful  things  in  the  woollen  manufactory.  Both  combing 
and  fpinning  is  cheaper  here  than  at  Lifle,  which  is  the 
reafon  that  the  Lifle  merchants  have  fo  much  of  their 
fine  work  done  here.  A  gentleman  of  this  town  told  me, 
that  the  hne  fpinning  is,  by  the  Dutch,  fent  to  Spain,  Italy, 
&c.  The  next  town  in  this  neighbourhood  that  is  of  note 
is  Roubaix. 

Roubaix  is  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Turcoin  ;  at  this 
place  they  employ  many  hundreds  of  hands  in  the  making  of 
fine  callimancoes,  camlets,  and  other  fine  fluffs  ;  the  fincft 
of  thofe  goods  is  made  all  with  either  Englifh  or  Irifh  wool ; 
but  they  do  make  a  greater  number  of  goods  with  our  wool 
and  their  own  country  wool  mixed  together ;  thefe  goods 
that  are  made  here  are  chiefly  made  for  the  Lifle  merchants, 


*  labour  being  lower  here  than  at  Lifle,  and  about  the  fai 

*  price  as  at  Tourcoin  5  provifions,  and  other  neceflaries, 
'  are  about  the  fame  price.     The  next  town  ii  Lannoy,  which 

*  is  another  manufacturing  town  for  woollen  goods. 

'  Lannoy  is  about  four  miles  from  Roubaix  ;   at  this  place 
'  they  make  great  numbers  of  callimancoes,  camlets,  filks 
'  and  worfted  fluffs  mixed,  &c.     The  provifions,  and  other 
"  ufeful  neceflaries  for  trade,  are  about   the  fame  price  here 

*  as  at  Tourcoin  ;  fo  is  the  labour.     I  have  only  named  three 

*  towns  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  are  famous  for  the  woollen 

*  manufactories  ;  but,  if  I  would  go  to  fmall  places,  I  might 
'  name  a  hundred  villages  round  the  country  that  have  the 
'  woollen  manufactory  in  them,  for  combers,  fpinners,  weavers, 

*  &c.  and  are  as  plenty  here  as  at  any  part  of  the  weft  of  Eng- 

*  land.  But,  before  i  leave  this  country,  I  muft  juft  obferve, 
'  that,  notwithstanding  labour  is  fo  low  in  thole  parts,  the 
4  poorer  people  all  round  the  country  are  well  cloathed,  and 
4  all  their  families  (I  wifh  I  could  fay  fo  by  the  oreat  ma- 
'  nufacturing  towns  in  England)  but,  fhould  I  be  fo  happy 
4  as  to  fee  the  day  that  the  owling  of  wool  from  Great- 
'  Britain  and  Ireland  to  foreign  parts  was  flopped,   then  we 

*  fhould  have  our  hands  full  of  work,   and  our  poor  artificers 

*  once  more  be  well  fed  and  cloathed  ;  then  we  fhould  fee 
'  our  poor  once  more  have  chearful  looks,  and  pray  for  thofe 
'  that  put  their  hands  to  this  great  and  good  work,  which  I 
1  hope  wii!  fpeedily  be  accomplifhed.  As  to  the  governing 
'  and   managing   their   work-folks,  they  at   this   place  take 

*  the  fame  method  as  at  Lifle.'  —  Thus  much  the  honeft 
Northamptonshire  manufacturer. 

Remarks  on  this  manufacturer's  foregoing  narrative. 

Although  what  this  zealous  manufacturer  has  related  may  not 
be  abfolutely  true  in  every  circumftance  of  his  narrative,  yet 
we  apprehend  that  no  one  can  make  any  doubt  but  (1.)  That 
the  French  do  import  into  that  kingdom  large  quantities  of 
Englifh  and  Irifh  wool.  (2.)  That  they  work  tins-wool  up 
into  manufactures  for  home-confumption,  as  well  as  for  fo- 
reign markets.  (3.)  That  the  French  have,  from  time  to 
time,  allured  over  many  of  our  moft  ingenious  workmen, 
who  have  excelled  in  divers  branches  of  ihe  manufacture. 
(4.)  That,  if  the  French  have  cur  native  wool,  and  our  work- 
men, they  may  certainly  make  as  good  woollen  fabrics  of  every 
kind  as  we  are  able  to  do.  (5.)  That  as  the  reputation  of 
our  woollen  fabricks  of  every  kind  has  been  much  longer  efta- 
blifhed  than  that  of  the  French,  it  is  no  way  improbable  but 
the  French  have  imitated  the  Englifh  manufactures  as  near  as 
poflible  in  every  circumftance  :  and,  therefore,  there  does 
not  appear  an  improbability  but  the  French  have  alfo  made  ufe 
of  the  expedient  of  counterfeiting  the  Englifh  marks,  feals,  &c. 
as  well  as  the  facon  d'Angleterre,  or  Englifh  manner,  make, 
or  fafhion,  in  fabricating  of  our  various  fpecies  of  woollen 
goods. — And,  therefore,  (6.)  It  is  very  natural  to  believe, 
that,  in  order  to  introduce  their  woollen  fabrics  of  every  fort 
into  thofe  foreign  countries  where  the  Englifh  had  been  long 
eftablifhed  before  them,  they  made  ufe  of  the  expedient  of 
impofing  their  woollen  fabrics,  made  in  France  after  the  Eng- 
lifh manner,  upon  foreign  countries  for  Englifh  woollen  goods, 
and  continue  this  practice  to  this  day,  by  counterfeiting  our 
feals  and  marks,  the  lengths  and  breadths  of  our  goods,  and 
the  fame  method  of  package,  &c.  with  every  other  circum- 
ftance that  may  be  the  more  effectually  deceiving. — And  (7.) 
to  the  end  that  this  may  remain  undifcovercd,  can  any  thing 
be  a  more  natural  difguife  than  to  fend  French  woollen  goods 
to  foreign  markets  with  fome  Englifh  woollen  goods,  made 
and  packed  after  the  fame  manner ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  export  them  in  Englifh  bottoms,  and,  by  the  confederacy 
of  Englifh  captains  of  fhips  with  Englifh  merchants,  and  con- 
figned  alfo  to  factors  abroad,  who  are  in  the  fecret  ? 
All  this  is  fo  very  plaufible,  and  fuch  meafures  are  fo  likely 
for  the  French  to  fall  into,  in  order  to  fupplant  the  Englifh 
in  the  woollen  manufacture  in  foreign  countries,  that  we  may, 
without  any  difficulty  or  flrain  of  belief,  credit  the  fame  as 
matter  of  Fact  :  and  efpecially  fo,  when  this  Northamp- 
tonfhire  manufacturer  aflerts  the  fame  to  be  true,  with  fuch 
circumftances  of  truth  and  credibility. 

And,  if  this  matter  fhould  ever  come  to  be  thoroughly  fem- 
inized into  by  authority,  and  proper  meafures  are  taken  to 
get  to  the  truth,  we  are  inclinable  to  believe  it  will  be  found 
to  have  been  the  conftant  practice  of  the  French  for  many 
years,  and  one  of  their  grand  strokes  of  commer- 
cial policy,  to  worm  us  out  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
of  the  whole  world,  if  poflible  :  and,  if  they  can  have 
Englifh  and  Irifh  wool  very  cheap  in  exchange  for  their  bran- 
dies and  wines,  &c.  which  our  wool-fmugglers  run  into  our 
country  5  and,  if  their  labour  is  confiderably  cheaper  than 
ours,  what  hinders  but  France  may  inevitably  ruin  all  our 
woollen  manufactures  ? 

This  being  an  affair  that  fo  nearly  and  importantly  concerns 
the  kingdom,  I  am  willing  to  flatter  myfelf  my  readers, 
my  truly  Britifh  readers,  will  excufe  it,  if  I  dwell  fomething 
longer  upon  the  fubject  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
France. 

We 
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We  nrc  told,  and  there  is  too  much  reafon  to  believe  it  true, 
that  France  practifes  the  fame  arts  with  refpeel  to  other  of 
our  manufactures,  efpe(  ially  that  of  our  filk  ;  which  is  likely 

to   turn   all   our  Spitalliclds  weavers  a  grazing,    if  fome   wile 

and  effectual  meafurea  are  not  foon  taken  by  the  legislature 

to   prevent   to  great   an  evil.      It  would   prove,   perhaps,   the 

eafteft  method  to  difcharge  the  practice  of  wearing  French 

filks  in  this  nation,  if  they  were  firft  rendered  unfaflnonablc 
at  court  ;  and  yet  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  fome 
difficulty  made  to  difcovcr  French  from  Englilh  filks  j  for 
that  fome  oi  our  own  people,  who  ought  to  be,  and  doubtlefs 
are  the  befl  judges,  have  been  fufpedted,  upon  good  grounds, 
if  I  am  not  mifinformed,  to  determine  French  Silks  to 
have  been  made  at  Spit  ai.fii.lds,  on  purpofe  to  cover 
them,  and  prevent  their  feizure.  Should  this  prove  true,  arc- 
not  tin  fc  people  to  be  fufpected  to  be  inftrumcntal,  to  be  the 
chief  private  encouragers  of  a  practice  that  they  pretend 
loudly  to  complain  of?  Ought  not  every  pofliblc  inc.ifure 
to  be  taken  to  detect  a  practice  fo  highly  detrimental  to  the 
manufacture  of  this  kingdom  ? 

The  manufactures  eftablifhed  in  Pari?,  and  other  parts  of 
France. 

The   woollen  manufactures    of    France  arc,    cloth,    f 
ratines,   baracans,  camlets,    callimancoes,    tammies,    <  I 
bays,  perpetuana's,  flannels,  &c.  frizes,  anacoftes,  dru 
&c.    all  of  wool,  or  of  wool  and  thread  mixed. 
It  is  to  Monf.  Colbert,  fupcrintcndant-gencral  of  arts  and 
manufactures,  that  this  kingdom  is  indebted  for  the  firff 
blifhmcnt  of  thefe  manufactures,   w  hit  h  are  now,   fay  .  Monf. 
Savary,  become  the  m<>it  flourifhing  in  Europe. 
There   have  been   many  good   regulations   made  concerning 
them,   viz.    in  Auguft   1669,    A  I  and  May 

1701,  ice.  A  royal  manufactory  is  one  eftablifhed  by  letters 
patents  from  the  king. 

S.  \ri  ral  have  been  famous  for  the  eftablifhing  of  manufactures 
in  France,  particularly fince  Henry  IV.    Two  efpecjally  have 
uifhed  themfelves  in  this  way:    1.  Nicholas  Cadeau, 
urn  led  and   brought   to  perfection  the  manufai 
.     2.  Jofeph  Van  Robais,  who  eftablifhed  that  of  Ab- 
beville, which  has  been  long  in  high  reputation,      J'lu-  for- 
ini  obtained,  for  himfelf  and  company,  by  letters  patents, 
le  makin  ■,  for  20  years,  ol  black  and  coloured  cloths, 
like  thole  of  Holland.  —Thefe  patentees,  and  their  children, 
born,  and  to  be  born,  were  ennobled  and  honoured  with  all 
titles,  &c.  of  the  nobles  of  France.      The  French  kin 
not  only  each  of  the  three   partners  a  penfion  of  500  livrcs 
yearly,  during  their  lives,  but  alio  afiifted  them  with  a  flock 
livrcs  a  year,  during  the  term  of  their  patent.     The 
fuccefs  of    this   new  manufactory  exceeded    all    expectation. 
The  cloths  of  Sedan,    and  thofe  of  Abbeville,    arc  cftccmcd 
the  fined  of  their  kind  in  Fiance. 
Sicur  Cadeau's  exclufive  privilege  was  near  expiring,  when 

Mynheer  Van  Robais,  a  Dutch  merchant,  defined  to  erect 
a  new  manufactory  of  fine  cloths,  after  the  fafhion  of  Spain 
and  Holland,  which  he  propofed  to  do  at  Abbeville  in  Picardy. 
His  patent  commenced  October  1669,  the  principal  claufes 
of  which  were  :  for  30  looms  ;  tor  a  requihtc  number  of 
fulling-mills,  and  50  workmen  to  be  brought  from  Holland, 
with  patTports  for  the  fame-,  exemption  from  all  taxes,  &c. 
for  their  looms,  cloth,  wool,  &c.  In  thort,  to  facilitate  the 
eftablifhment,  the  king  gave  him,  as  a  free  gift,  12,000  livrcs, 
and  lent  him  2000  livrcs  for  every  loom  he  fhould  fet  up, 
during  the  three  firft  years,  without  intercft. 
Van  Robais  having  fulfilled  his  engagement,  had  his  patent 
renewed  to  him  and  his  eldeft  fon,  in  1681,  for  15  years  more, 
on  condition  that  he  fhould  fet  up  50  looms,  inftead  of  30. 
In  consideration  whereof,  the  king  remitted  to  him  20,000 
1  ivies,  of  the  80,000  that  had  been  lent  to  him,  with  the 
three  firft  years  of  his  former  grant. 

In  the  year  1698  a  third  patent  was  granted  to  Ifaac  and  Jof. 
Van  Robais,  two  brothers,  fons  of  the  firft  undertakers,  who 
had  now  fet  up  80  looms  ;  which  number,  in  1708,  was  in- 
creafed  to  above  100  :  when  the  laid  Jof.  Van  Robais,  in 
partnerfhip  with  his  brother  Ifaac's  widow,  being  defirous  to 
erect  ftill  more  buildings,  in  order  to  extend  this  flourifhins; 
eftablifhment,  the  lflce  whereof,  perhaps,  was  not  to  be  found, 
obtained  that  fame  year  a  fourth  grant,  with  further  privileges, 
for  15  years  to  come.  One  of  which  privileges  was,  a  per- 
miffion  to  all  noblemen  to  enter  into  partnerfhip,  without 
derogation  to  their  titles  and  honour. 

Of  the  feveral  forts  of  woollen  fabrics  eftablifhed  in  France. 

Cloths  are  made  of  different  qualities,  fome  fine,  fome  midd- 
ling, fome  coarfe ;  fome  dyed  in  wool,  of  different  colours, 
that  is,  the  wool  of  which  has  been  dyed  and  mixed,  before 
it  was  fpun  and  worked  in  the  loom.  Others  are  made  white, 
to  be  dyed  fcarlet,  blue,  or  black,  &c.  Their  breadths  and 
lengths  are  different. 

The  fine  cloths  are  of  three  qualities  ;  the  firft  is  made  of  the 
fine  wool  of  Segovia  in  Spain,  without  any  mixture  ;  the  fe- 
cond  of  Segovia  wool,  with  that  of  Albarazin,  fecond  Sego- 


via, and  wool  of  Soris  ;  the  third,  of  other  middle  forts  of 
Spanifh  wool. 

Many  manufactories  of  this  kingdom,  particularly  thofe  of 
Lanejuedoc,  Dauphjne,  and  Provence,  afford  quantities  for 
the  Levant,  from  Marseilles.  Thefe  cloths,  whole  name?} 
qualities,  lengths,  breadths,  &c.  are  different  from  thole  in 
the  kingdom,  have  been  the  fubject  of  many  excellent  laws 
to  uphold  their  reputation. 

1  lie  cloth  called  Londrins  premieres,  are  to  be  made  of  wool, 
prime  Segovia,  both  warp  and  woof.  Londrins  feconds,  muft 
have  for  the  warp  wool  Soria,  or  wool  of  equal  quality  ;  for 
the  woof,  fecond  Segovia.  Londres  largcs  muft  be  made  of 
the  heft  wool  of  Languedoc,  Lower  Dauphine,  Gandie, 
Rouffillon,  grand  Albarazin,  and  others  of  like  quality.  Lon- 
dres muft  be  made  of  le  flcurct  de  lainc  de  Languedoc,  low 
Dauphine,  Gandie,  petit  Albarazin,  or  others  ot  like  quality. 
Draps  feiitans,  of  wool  of  Languedoc,  low  Dauphine,  or 
Spanifh  wool,  of  like  quality. 

'1  hey  ihall  not  employ  in  the  manufactory  of  Romantin  other 
than  the  wools  ol  Berry,  Sologne,  and  wools  of  Spain,  prime 
ovia,    prime   Soria,    and  prime  Scgovian  only,    without 
employing  Other  Spanifh  wools  of  an  inferior  quality,   or  the 
wools  oi  Navarre  or  Barbary,  or  any  other  wool. 
Auguft  21,   17 18.     Rules  are  laid  down  for  the  making  of 
cloth  in  the  provinces  of  Burgogne,  Rreffie,   Bugey,   Valro- 
mcy,  and  Gex,  viz.  of  whites  and  of  different  colours,  at  Di- 
jon, St  loi  ,  Auxois,  Auxerre,  Montbard  Ava- 
lon,  Sauli  n,  Chatillon  upon  the  Seine,  Montcenis  Louans, 
I    1  Chante  de  Macon,  Cluny,  and  Pafay  le  Monial.    Alfo 
■  tnmon  cloth  ,  called  fardis,  that  are  made  at  Bourge  en 
mdeveaux,  Montluel,  and  other  places. 
Betides  full  cloths,  there  is  a  manufacture  of  ftuffs  of  wool, 
which  are  commonly  ufed  for  linens,  viz.   ferges  of  Aumale, 
ol  Beauvais,  and  others;  frizes,  frieons,  feltins,  kc. 
Druggets  arc  ituffs  of  wool,  or  of  wool  and  thread,  fomc- 
broad,  but  moftly  narrow.     They  are  often  called  pin- 
china's,  though  not  like  what  comes  from  Toulon,  and  Cha- 
n  Champagne,  of  that  name.     Druggets  are  made  at 
'     Ludc,  Amboife,  Partenay,  Niort,  Rheims,  Rouen,  Dar- 
1        ,   Verneuil  in  Perche,  Troyes,   Chaumont  in  Baffigny, 
I               ,   and  Chalons  in  Champagne.     There  are  alfo  very 
fine  druggets  made,  of  a  particular  l<  it,   ..t  Badrieux  in  Lan- 
guedoc, and  many  adjacent  villages,   which  are  fold  in  Ger- 
many. 

1  he  druggets  of  Lude  are  of  wool  intirely,  both  warp  and 
woof.  At  Amboife  are  made  of  two  forts,  of  wool  intirely, 
th'  one  called  croitea,  the  ether  not  croifes.  Thofe  of  Parte- 
nay are  made  fome  of  wool  only  ;  others,  the  warp  of  thread, 
the  woof  of  wool.  Niort  affords  druggets,  all  of  wool,  fome 
croifes,  others  not,  half-ell  wide.  The  croifes  are  the  moft 
ned,  being  clofe  wrought  and  ftrong.  The  druggets 
of  Rheims  are  not  croifes,  half-ell  wide,  commonly  made  of 
nothing  but  wool,  prime  Segovia,  fpun  very  line,  wliich  gr 
them  a  fuperiority  to  all  the  other  druggets  manufactured  in 
h  ranee,  which  arc  generally  made  of  the  wool  of  the  country, 
coarfe  fpun. 

At  Roan  are  made  three  forts  of  druggets,  not  croifes  :  the 
one  made  of  wool  only,  half-ell  wide,  &c.  another  call  d 
barluche,  or  breluche,  the  woof  wool,  the  warp  thread.  The 
fecond  fort  of  druggets  comes  very  near  in  quality  and  price 
to  thofe  of  Verneuil  in  Perche.  The  laft,  commonly  called 
efpagnolettes,  are  intirelv  of  wool,  hairy  on  one  fide,  and 
fometimes  on  both,  which  makes  them  very  warm.  Thefe 
druggets  efpagnolettes  are  made  of  different  qualities  ;  one 
very  hnc,  of  Spanifh  wool  only  ;  others  lefs  fine,  of  Spanifh 
wool  mixed  with  the  wool  of  the  country  :  others  of  the 
wool  of  the  country  only,  which  are  the  coarfer,  and  of  lefs 
value.  They  are  made  white,  and  dyed,  after  that,  of  dif- 
ferent colours. 

The  druggets  of  Darnetal  are  like  to  thofe  of  Roan  in  good- 
nefs,  length  and  breadth. 

Verneuil  in  Perche  affords  druggets  half-ell  wide,  from  42  to 
65  ells  long,  the  warp  thread,  the  woof  wool  of  the  country, 
very  coarfe,  and  about  13  or  14  fols  the  ell.  They  are  ge- 
nerally confumed  at  Beauffe,  the  Orleanois,  and  country  ad- 
jacent to  Paris,  for  cloathing  the  peafants.  The  druggets  of 
Troves"  are  croifes  on  one  fide,  and  not  on  the  other  ;  the 
woof  is  of  wool,  the  warp  of  thread  :  they  are  much  better 
than  thofe  of  Verneuil.  At  Chaumont.  in  Barligny,  and  at 
Langres,  are  druggets  like  thofe  of  Troyes. 
At  Chalons  in  Champagne  are  made  druggets,  all  of  wool. 
They  are  called  efpagnolettes,  and  their  quality  is  very  good. 
There  are  few,  except  druggets  efpagnolettes  of  Roan  and 
Darnetal,  and  fome  druggets  with  thread,  that  are  dyed  in 
the  piece ;  the  others  are  dyed  in  the  wool,  i.  e.  the  wool  of 
which  they  are  made  is  dyed  of  feveral  colours,  before  carded, 
fpun,  and  weaved. 

Serge  is  a  fluff  of  wool,  manufactured  after  a  certain  manner. 
They  have  different  names,  given  by  the  merchants,  and 
other  makers,  to  diftinguifh  and  render  them  more  efteemed. 
Their  price  is  different,  according  to  the  different  forts  and 
qualities,  and  places  where  made,  viz.  ferge  de  feigneur, 
ferge  a  la  reigne,  ferge  imperial,  &c.  ferge  raze,  ferge  a  poi], 
ferge  drapee,  or  cloth  ferge,   both  fides  alike,  and  ferge  de 
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Berry,  de  Beauvais,  dc  Mcrcv,  de  St  Lo,  d'Aumalc,  dc 
Crevecceur,  de  Blicour,  dc  Chartres,  &c.  facon  de  Londrcs, 
d'Arfcot,  de  Rome,  de  Scgovic.  All  of  thefe,  which  arc 
made  in  France,  are  fubjcdt  to  certain  regulations,  by  divers 
arrets,  according  to  the  places  where  they  are  made. 
France  owes  the  manufacture  of  ferge  after  the  fafhion  of 
London  to  Lewis  Bezuet  and  Nicholas  de  la  Coudrc,  partners. 
Thefe  two  able  manufact urers  began  the  fabric  at  Aumale,  a 
little  city  in  Normandy,  in  confequence  of  an  exclufive  pa- 
tent, for  15  years,  of  the  12th  of  September,  1665,  granted 
upon  the  report  of  Monf.  Colbert.  It  has  lince  been  trans- 
ferred to  Siegnelay,  Gournay,  Auxerre,  Sedan,  Abbeville, 
Beauvais,  BoufHers,  &c. — That  of  Siegnelay  has  always  pre- 
ferved  the  preference,  either  becaufe  they  make  ufe  of  better 
wool,  or  are  better  workmen,  or  becaule  the  earth  and  water 
are  more  proper. 

As  to  the  manner  of  making  ferges  facon  de  Londres :  the  bed 
wool  for  that  purpofe  is  that  of  England,  viz.  the  longed  for 
the  warp,  and  the  fhorted  for  the  woof.  But  as  it  is  not  eafy 
to  procure  thofe  forts  of  wool,  becaufe  they  are  prohibited, 
they  have  recourfe  for  the  warp  to  the  longed  and  fined  wool 
of  Berry  ;  and,  for  the  woof,  to  the  prime  and  fecond  of 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

Perpetuana's,  a  duff  like  the  ferges  of  Sommiere,  and  are  com- 
monly made  at  Colchcder  and  Exeter  in  England,  and  other 
places  thereabouts.  Thefe  are  chiefly  dedined  to  Spain  and 
Italy,  but  mod  to  Spain,  where  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
them.  Of  late  years  they  make  fome  alfo  at  Montpelier, 
Nifmes,  Cadres,  and  other  cities  of  Lower  Languedoc,  in 
Imitation  of  the  English  Perpetuana's.  Some  are 
alfo  made  at  Beauvais,  which  are  much  edeemed  at  Cadiz, 
where  the  French  merchants  fend  them,  dyed  of  different 
colours.  The  merchants  of  Languedoc  alfo  fend  a  quantity 
of  them  into  Italy,  under  the  name  of  imperial  ferge,  thr.t 
are  a  little  finer  than  thofe  defigned  for  Spain.  The  perpe- 
tuana's deligned  for  the  Spanilh  Wed-Indies  are  commonly 
fent  in  afibrtments  of  40  pieces,  viz.  15  green  paroquet,  15 
pieces  blue,  5  mulc-co'our,  5  black.  There  is  one  fpecies  or 
perpetuana's,  Less  Fine,  which  is  modly  made  in  England, 
whence  it  is  fent  into  Spain,  chiefly  for  the  Indies,  commonly 
to  the  value  of  200,000  livres  a  year.  Here  let  the  reader 
obferve,  how  the  Frenchman  depreciates  the  Englifh  per- 
petuana's, without  caufe,  in  order  to  recommend  thofe  of 
his  country  to  the  Spaniards  ! 

Say  is  a  kind  of  ferge,  very  light,  all  of  wool,  fomething  like 
the  ferge  of  Caen.  Some  of  the  religious  ufe  them  for  fhirts, 
others  for  linings,  and  hangings  for  furniture.  They  make 
abundance  of  them  at  Hanfcotte,  Ypres,  and  Turcoing,  in 
Flanders.  Thofe  of  Hanfcotte  and  Ypres  are  about  eii-wide. 
Thofe  of  Turcoing,  which  are  very  fine,  and  all  of  wool, 
only  of  Segovia  or  England,  are  |.  wide.  There  are  alio 
fome  made  in  Artois,  with  the  wool  of  the  country. 
Bays,  a  woollen  duff,  not  croifsee,  very  loofe  made,  with 
the  hair  on  one  fide,  a  kind  of  flannel,  very  coarfe.  A  quan- 
tity of  thefe  are  made  in  England.  They  make  a  confiderable 
number  of  them  in  Flanders,  efpecially  at  Tournay  and  Lifle, 
and  Neuf  Eglifes.  Of  late  years,  the  French  have  manufac- 
tured fome  with  fuccefs,  efpecially  at  Beauvais,  de  Cadres, 
Montpelier,  and  Nifmes.  The  demand  for  them  is  very 
great  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  Italy. 
The  French  begin  to  fend  abundance  of  them,  white,  black, 
and  of  all  other  colours,  as  did  the  English  and  Fle- 
mings heretofore. — A  kind  of  duff  of  the  fame  name,  but 
cheaper,  is  alfo  made  at  Alba,  and  thereabouts. 
Reveches,  flannel.  Formerly,  almost  all  those 
that  were  seen  in  FRANCE  came  from  Eng- 
land ;      BUT,     SINCE  THEY    HAVE     BEEN     IMITATED     AT 

Beauvais  and  Amiens,  the   ENGLISH   have   sent 
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Crape,  made  only  with  two  marches,  all  of  wool.  There 
are  crapes  made  in  different  places,  as  well  in  France  as  elfe- 
where.  Their  length  and  breadth  are  difterent,  according 
fo  the  places  where  they  are  made.  Sieur  Paignon,  a  wool- 
len draper  of  Paris,  firft  fet  up  this  manufacture  about  the 
year  168  ~.  His  fon  Nicholas  has  fince  been  more  fuccefsful 
in  his  undertakings  :  to  him  we  owe  the  fine  black  cloths  of 
Sedan,  that  are  as  much  edeemed,  if  not  more,  than 
those  of  LEYDEN  in  HOLLAND.  At  Amiens 
are  made  white  crapes,  with  a  mixture  of  thread.  In  Lan- 
guedoc, particularly  at  Cadres,  certain  flight  crapes.  In 
Flanders,  and  above  all,  at  Turcoing  and  Lifle,  a  quantity 
of  light  crapes  are  made,  and  of  difterent  colours,  for  the 
Spanilh  trade.  There  are  crapes  which  they  call  d'Angleterrc, 
or  English  Crapes,  made  of  filk  and  wool,  chiefly  at 
Alencon,  Angers,  and  Amiens. 

Blankets  of  wool  are  made  in  the  fuburbs  of  St  Martin,  Paris. 
There  is  at  Ferte  Gautier  a  fmall  manufactory  of  ferge. 
Compeigne  furnifhes  a  quantity  of  dockings,  &c.  The 
cloths,  camlets,  and  plufhes,  that  are  made  at  Margny,  a 
village  in  that  diftrict,  are  edeemed.  Thefe  manufactories 
are  not  very  antient,  but  arc  well  conducted.  The  cloths  of 
Senlis  formerly  were  in  great  repute  ;  but  the  workmen  ha- 
ving made  them  flighter,  the  bufinefs  is  lod,  and  the  inhabi- 


tants are  reduced  to  wafh  and  prepare  the  wool  for  the  work- 
men at  Beauvais. 

Picardy  produces  wool.  They  have  manufactories  of 
wool,  &c.  Bcfides  5  or  600  milliers  of  wool,  produced 
there,  the  confumption  there  is  almoft  as  great  of  other  wool, 
from  Germany,  Holland,  England,  Spain,  and  other  proT 
vinces  of  France.  In  the  citv  of  Amiens  only,  are  made 
129,800  pieces  of  woollen  duff".  The  camlet-makers  ufe 
about  80  milliers,  half  thereof  wool  of  the  country,  half  fo- 
reign wool.  Bcfides  thefe,  there  are  fcaled  there  50,000 
pieces  brought  from  neighbouring  parts,  which,  for  that 
reafon,  are  called  etoffes  foreignes.  The  cities  of  Pit.;'.  , 
which  have  the  greateft  trade  for  woollen  manufacture,  1 
to  Amiens,  are  Beauvais  and  Abbeville. 
In  the  ferge  manufactories  at  Amiens  they  make  ferges 
the  fafhion  of  Arcot,  Crevecaeur,  ferge  Cordeliers,  of  many 
forts  ;  ferges  after  the  fafhioa  of  Chalons,  white  and  mixed  ; 
ferges  de  feigneur,  quinquettes,  or  flight  camlets ;  camlets  af- 
ter the  fafhion  of  Lifle  and  Arras  ;  barracans  and  tammies, 
of  wool  only,  others  of  wool  and  filk,  iNe. 
The  woollen  duffs  made  at  Beauvais  are  ratines  of  different 
forts,  as  wide,  drong,  fine,  and  common  ;  tammies  ;  fer^e, 
both  fides  alike,  or  after  the  fafhion  of  England,  or  Arcot, 
or  thofe  that  go  under  the  name  of  common  ferge  j  bays, 
others  after  the  faGvion  of  England. 

The  manufactures  of  Abbeville,  not  to  mention  the  fine 
cloths  made  after  the  fafhion  of  Spain,  England,  and  Holland, 
whereof  mention  has  been  made  elfewhere,  are  i'^i^c  de  Lon- 
DRE3,  razes  de  St  Lo,  ratine;;  of  Holland,  ferge  ce  Mouy, 
bouracanes,  after  the  fafhion  of  Valenciennes,  druggets,  thread 
and  wool,  tiretaines,  belingues,  pinchina's,  e~cc. 
The  other  places  in  Picardy  where  woollen  duffs  arc  made, 
are  Tiliey,  Fienville,  Naours,  Beauchamps,  Gravilliers,  Fcu- 
quiers,  Aumale,  Anvoille,  Glatigny,  and  Sv  ules.  In  all  thefe 
places  are  made  only  ferges  and  tiretaines.  Mouy  gives  it's 
name  to  a  ferge  that  is  well  edeemed  j  and  Crevecccour,  to 
others  that  are  not  lefs  edeemed  ;  Tricot,  and  eleven  villages 
dependent  upon  it,  give  alfo  it's  name  to  a  very  ftror.g  ferge. 
The  bed  fpun  wool  of  Picardy  is  at  Abbeville,  where  vaft 
numbers  are  employed  in  fpinning,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
the  fined  wool  is  confumed,  as  well  of  the  growth  of  the' 
country,  as  Spanilh  wool.  Thefe  laft  are  chiefly  ufed  for 
making  the  fined  caps  ;  the  others,  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  and  other  goods,  of  the  make  of  Paris,  Elbeuf,  and  ■ 
Rouen.  The  Dutch,  in  the  time  of  peace,  take  off  a  great 
quantity  of  it.  . 

We  mud  remark,   that  at  Amiens  they  employ  only  wool  of 
their  country,  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  but  efpe- 
cially that  of  the  country  and  England.     It  is  computed  that 
the    woollen    manufacture    of   Amiens    amounts    to    near 
1,600,000  livres  yearly.     The  principal  manufactory  of  Ab- 
beville is  that  of  Monlieur  Van  Robais,  as  obferved  before. 
In  general,  the  duffs  made  at  Beauvais   are   wide    ratines  of 
five  quarters,  fine  ditto  ell  wide,  drong  ratines  alfo  ell  wide ; 
the  warp,  wool  of  France  j  the  woof,  of  the  middle   fort   of 
Spanifh    wool.     Common    ratines,  edamet   de   bures,  ferge 
both  fides  alike,  of  wool  of  France  ;  ferge  a  poll,  ell   wide, 
the  warp,  French,  the  woof,  Spanifh  wool.     Fine  ferge,  of 
Englifh  wool  y  wide  ;  after  the  fafhion  of  Fricot,  of  the  bed 
wool  of  France  i.  wide;   efpagnolets  ■%  wide  ;  the  warp,  fine 
French,  the  woof,  Spanifh  wool ;   fommieres,  half  ell,  and 
half  ell  half  quarter,  of  fine  French  wool  ;  reveches  after  the 
fafhion  of   England,  -|  wide,    of  French  wool ;  flannels 
2fter  the  fafhion  of  England,  ell  1.  wide  ;  others  half  the 
breadth,  all  of  French  wool ;   common  feVge,  half  ell  half 
quarter,  of  the  wool  of  the  country.     In  fine,  common  re- 
veches,   of  different  breadths,  of  the  fame  wool  as  before. 
The  maders  that  make  the  fined  duffs,   and  are  therefore 
diled  the  great  company,  are  about  feventy.     Thofe  of  the 
leffer  company,  i.  e.  who  work  bat  common  duffs,  are  above 
a  hundred.     About  500  looms  are  employed  in  both  together. 
It  is  computed  that  the  great  company  employs  in  thJr  fa- 
bric 1 1 5, ceo  pounds  of  Spanifh  wool,  2000  pounds  of  Eng- 
lifh wool,  160,000  pounds  of  French  woo! ;  the  leffer  com- 
pany  confumes    185,000  pounds    of   the   common  wool  of 
France,  the  product  of  which  is  a  third  part  lefs  than  of  the 
others.     In  the  whole  department  of  Beauvais,  are  employed 
to   the   amount  of  745,000   pounds   of  French   wool,    and 
115,000   pounds    of   Spanifh  wool,    of  which   they   make 
68,coo  pieces  of  duff".     They  have  about  40  fulling  mills. 
Wool  grown  in  the  province  of  Picardy,  viz.  at  Amiens  and 
thereabouts,    80  milliers  ;   at  Abbeville  2,    St  Quintin    ICO, 
Peronne  40,   Nede  40,   neighbouring  villages  2,    Ham  40, 
La  Ferte  Guife  30,    Vervine  60,    Laon  30,   Vely  pres  de 
Laon  4c,  Chauny  20,  Noyon  20.     Total  524  milliers. 

Of  the  generality  of  Champaigne  and  Soisso.vs. 

The  padurage  is  admirable,   maintaining  16  or  17,000  fheep, 
which  afford  three  or  four  millions  of  pounds  of  wool. 
It  is  almod  incredible  how  much  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
there   is   in   thefe   two  provinces.     At  Rhcims,    thev  make 
cloth  after  the  fafhion  of  Berry,  eramir.es,  razes,  cordeliers, 
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ferges,  Sec.     At  Rhctcl,  the  fame  as  at  Rheims,  befides  efta- 
mets  and  crapes. 

At  Chateau-Portion,  at  Mezieres,  Donchery,  Mouzon, 
Fifmcs,  Saintc  Manchould,  Sommcpy,  Ville  on  Tarta- 
nois,  Soiffons,  Chateau-Thierry,  Charly,  Orbaye,  S.Mar- 
tin Dub!ois,  Bar  fur  Aube,  Perre  en  Tartanois,  Neuilly, 
and  S.  Fond,  they  make  only  ferges,  etamines,  and  deie- 
verfins.  At  Sedan  they  make  a  quantity  of  cloth,  very  fine 
and  very  good,  alfo  a  great  number  of  cloth  ferges,  and 
ferges  after  the  fafhion  of  London.  At  Bouts,  Pertes,  and 
Joinville,  villages  near  Rheims,  they  make  only  white  eta- 
mines,  which  |they  fell  to  Rheims.  At  Montcornet,  ratines, 
reveches,  cloth  ferge,  and  eftametes.  At  Vervins,  Fontaine, 
Plumicre,  the  like,  alfo  fome  common  cloth.  At  Mont- 
mirel,  Langres,  St  Jufi,  Anglurc,  Sezanne,  La  Ferte  (jou- 
chier,  and  La  Ferte  Sous-Jouars,  cloth  ell  wide,  and  above, 
to  five  quarters,  all  of  Spanifh  wool  only.  In  fhort,  at  Bri- 
ennc,  Chalons,  Vilry,  Joinville,  Chaumont,  Dionville,  they 
make  ferge  razes,  ferge  after  the  fafhion  of  London,  clotn 
ferge,  eftametes,  everfins,  etamines  after  the  fafhion  of 
Rheims,  and  druggets;  befides,  they  make  cloth  at  Chau- 
mont. The  wool,  employed  in  thefe  feveral  manufactories, 
is  partly  foreign,  partly  trench.  The  foreign  is  common 
Spanifh  wool,  as  de  Caflille,  and  les  Segoviancs,  and  the 
like.  The  French  wool  is  de  l'Auxois,  de  Berry,  de  Cham- 
paigne,  du  Soiffonnois,  and  de  Picardy.  They  reckon  14CO 
looms. 

At  Rcthcl,  they  ufe  the  wool  of  Champaigne,  Picardy,  and 
SoilTonnois.  The  mixture,  which  the  workmen  make  of 
common  wool  with  fine,  lowers  confiderably  the  price  and 
quality  of  them. 

The  cloths  made  at  Sedan,  are  fome  after  the  fafhion  of  Hol- 
land, fome  after  the  fafhion  of  Fngland,  and  others  after  the 
fafhion  of  Spain.  The  wool  they  make  ufe  of  in  the  one  and 
the  other,  are  wool  de  Segovie,  Segoviancs,  Alburazines, 
des  Soris,  and  other  of  the  better  forts. 

The  fabric  of  ferges  is  alfo  veiy  contiderable  at  Sedan.  The 
wool  they  ufe  is  that  of  Berry,  Ardennes,  Champaigne,  Brie, 
and  common  Spanifh  wool.  They  arc  fold  in  Holland,  Po- 
land, Germany,  and  within  the  kingdom. 
At  Donchery  i.-.  made  wide  ferge,  cloth  ferge,  ferge  DE  Lon- 
dres  ;  the  wool  is  that  of  Berry,  Champaigne,  and  Brie. 
At  Maufon  and  Autrecott,  cloth  re  DE  Londp.es, 

{CC.  they  .ire  all  made  of  wool  of  the  country.  In  the  manu- 
factory of  St  Mariehould  they  ufe  only  wool  of  the  country, 
with  which  they  ma':e  ferge  after  the  fafhion  of  Chalons, 
cloth  ferges,  e(tamet%  and  frizes.  At  Siuppe,  or  Suippe, 
the  manufactory  is  confiderablc.  All  the  fluffs  are  made  of 
wool  of  the  country,  i.e.  everfines,  cloth  ferge,  ferge  razes, 
and  frizes.  At  Ville  en  Tartanois,  wide  ferges,  cToth  ferges, 
all  of  wool  of  the  country.  Rouz,  Perthes,  and  Sunville, 
are  three  villages  near  Rheims,  where  they  make  only  white 
etamine*  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  At  Monteomct,  arc 
made  ferges,  r.itines,  eftamets,  reveches,  cloth  ferges,  on 
which  they  employ  only  the  wool  of  the  country.  V  ervins, 
Fontaine,  and  Plumiers,  afford  common  cloths,  and  ferges, 
of  the  wool  of  the  country.  At  Neville  St  Front,  are  em- 
ployed the  wool  of  Brie,  Champaigne,  and  Soiffons,  in 
making  ferges  de  Berry,  and  cloth  ferge  wide.  At  Ferre 
en  Tartanois,  the  manufacture  is  wide  ferge,  cloth  ferge, 
and  ferge  after  the  fafhion  of  Mouy,  the  wool  of  the  country 
only.  At  Charly,  they  make  wide  ferges,  cloth  ferges,  &c. 
all  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  Thefe  above  arc  in  the  de- 
partment of  Rheims  (thofe  that  fo'llowr  are  in  the  department 
of  Troyes  and  Chalons)  where  they  make  near  84,000  pieces 
of  fluff,  employing  for  that  purpofe  740,000  pounds  weight 
of  wool  of  Champaigne,  Brie,  Soillons,  and  Bourgogne, 
befides  above  530,000  pounds  of  Spanilh  wool,  and  above 
50,000  of  that  of  Berry.  They  keep  there  14  or  15,000 
fheep,  which  produce  3,000,000  7  or  800,000  pounds  of 
wool. 

At  Chalons,  they  make  a  quantity  of  ferge  razes,  ferge  of 
Rheims,  eftamines,  everfines,  cloth  ferges,  of  the  faihion 
of  London.  Of  thefe  laft,  they  make  about  2500  pieces  a 
year;  of  all  the  others,  about  2000.  The  wools  they  make 
ufe  of  for  the  one  and  other,  are  fome  of  Champaigne,  Brie, 
SoifTonnois,  and  Bourgogne,  and  fome  Spanifh  wool.  There 
are  325  mafter  clothiers.  Befides,  there  are  30  or  35  other 
looms  for  a  manufactory,  that  fome  cloth  merchants  of  Paris 
have  got  eftablifhed  by  letters  patent.  They  make  alio,  in 
that  manufactory,  ferge  after  the  fafhion  of  London,  ratines, 
pinchinats;  and  employ  in  the  one  and  the  other,  according 
to  their  quality,  wool,  prime  Segovia,  fine  Albarafin,  and 
other  Spanifh  wool,  with  that  of  Berry,  PAuxcis,  Cham- 
pr.igne,  and  Brie.  The  product  of  this  manufactory  is  in 
proportion  as  great  as  the  others.  They  fell  them  through- 
out the  kingdom,  at  Liege,  and  in  Italy.  Liege  takes  off  a 
great  number,  they  being  well  liked  there.  At  Vitry,  are 
made  ferge,  razes,  ferge  after  the  fafhion  of  London,  cloth 
ferges,  druggets,  and  eftamets.  The  wools  they  employ  are 
thofe  of  Champaigne,  Brie,  and  l'Auxois.  At  Chaumont, 
are  made  a  quantity  of  cloths,  ferges  croilfees,  druo-o-ets;  of 
the  laft,  one  is  of  wool  only,  the  other  of  wool  and  thread. 
They  ufe  only  the  wool  of  the  country. 
Vol.  I. 


Of  the  trade  for  Spanifh  wool  at  Bayonne. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  wools,  which  the  merchants  of 
Bayonne  have  from  Spain,  have  fome  of  them  different  names 
from  thofe  given  in  the  dictionary,  under  the  article  of 
Wools,  but  in  truth  they  are  the  fame,  under  d.titrent  ap- 
pellations. 

It  is  computed,  that  the  import  of  wool  at  Bayonne  amounts 
to  15,000  bales,  of  all  qualities,  viz.  fegovics,  leonefes, 
fuperfines,  common  fegovics,  fories,  fogoviennes,  burgu- 
letes,  fories  de  caballeros,  fories  molines,  grand  albarazines, 
des  cuencas,  des  ctremenas,  belchittes,  compos  d'Arragon, 
fleuretons  de  Navarre,  and  all  forts  of  lamb's  wool,  fine  and 
common,   furge,  and  wafhed. 

Many  of  the  merchants  of  Bayonne  give  orders  to  have  part 
of  the  wools  bought  en  furge,  and  to  have  them  wafhed  up- 
on the  fpot  on  their  own  account.  Others  have  them  from 
the  Spaniards  who  are  flock-mafters,  or  from  the  merchants 
of  that  nation,  who  trade  in  it,  and  every  year  fend  or  carry 
them  to  Bayonne,  ail  wafhed,  and  fell  them  there  thcmfelves; 
fo  that  the  people  of  Bayonne  have  always  their  wools  at  the 
firft  hand,  and  can  afford  them  cheaper  than  others.  Befides, 
the  beft  convcnicncies  for  wafhing  are  nearer  that  city  than 
any  other,  even  nearer  than  to  Biiboa.  The  wool  that  comes 
from  Bayonne  is  inoft  profitable,  and  beft  triaged  of  all  that 
comes  from  Spain.  The  weight  they  make  ufe  of  at  Bayonne 
is  fixteen  ounces  to  the  pound. 

The  price  of  wool  i<  different,  according  to  the  difference 
of  exchange.  We  (hall  fet  it  here  upon  the  foot  of  the  price 
they  fold  at  in  November  1724,  when  the  piftole  was  at  16 
livres.  Upon  that  foot,  the  fegovtea  leonefes  (R.)  *  were 
worth  52  (oil  the  pound;  (F.)  6  fols  lefs;  the  common  fe- 
govics 48  fols,  the  fegoviennes  46  fols,  fories  fegoviennes, 
les  burgales,  les  cavalleros,  44 — 45;  les  fories,  41 — 42, 
with  the  fame  diminution  of  6  and  12  fols;  for  the  (F.)  and 
(S.)  other  wools  in  proportion  to  their  qdalitv. 

•    I  hefe  three  letters  of  the  alphabet,  R,  F,  S,  are  ufed  in 
France,  to  dilliuguiih  the  crcciorts  in;o  v-hich  every  par- 
cel of  Spanifh  wool  is  divided  by  forung,  and  tLc.tfore 
d  mage. 

They    load    commonly    at  Bayonne    every  year    30  or  40 
nch  carry  2CO  or  350  bales  of  fiiu  wool  to  Roan 
and  N  I  8  or  loveflels  to  Holland:  Languedoc  alfo 

takes  oil   p  of  fories  f  ,  and  common  fo- 

ries, tnat  are  the  moil  proper  for  Londr.;  I  ,  which 

arc  beft  for  the  Levant  m 

Of  the  commerce  of  Limosin,  Poictou,  &c. 

At  St  Jean  de  Angelis,  they  make  cloths  ell  wide,  and  eta- 
mines: at  Nerac,  commonly  1900  pieces  of  cloth,  and  1250 
ferges:  at  Angoulefme,  ferges  and  ttamints:  La  Rouche- 
Ullt,  only  ferge:  Limoges,  reveches:  Tulle,  reveches, 
or  petits  razes:  Brieve,  reveches:  St  Leonard,  ftrong  and 
coarfe  cloths  for  fol  'iers  and  peafants. 

The  fluffs  made  at  Poitiers,   are  camblets,  etamines,  ferges, 
and  crapes.   At  Chaftelleraud,  they  make  ferges  and  enmines, 
in  which  they  employ  only  wool  of  the  country.     At  Ll 
nan,  they  make  two  forts  of  ll.  i,  and  cloth  fer^e, 

both  of  wool  of  the  country.  At  5t  Maixant,  they  n 
ferge  razes,  which  are  efteemed  for  their  finenefs,  although 
they  ufe  but  the  wool  of  the  country,  for  which  they  chufe 
the  fineft  ;  and  of  the  reft  make  reveches,  and  other  coarfe 
goods.  They  make  abundance  of  double  caps  and  flockings 
with  wool  of  the  country,  and  of  Limoges.  The  ferge  made 
at  La  Mothe  St  Geraye,  for  quality,  finenefs,  and  the  wool 
employed  there,  are  the  fame  as  at  Maixant. 
At  Niort,  they  employ  only  the  wools  of  the  country;  the 
feveral  forts  of  fluffs,  there  made,  are  druggets  of  wool  only, 
others  of  wool  and  thread,  ferge  razes,  etamines  buretes,  and 
coarfe  cloth  ferges.  At  Fontenay  le  Comte,  they  make  cloth 
yard  wide,  and  etamines,  both  of  wool  of  the  country.  At 
La  Chafteigneraye*  are  made  cadiffes,  fergettes,  and  cloth 
ferge :  this,  with  the  wool  of  the  country,  the  others  with 
fleuretons  de  Navarre.  At  Cheuffois,  the  fame  as  the  for- 
mer. At  La  Meillercege,  they  make  only  tiretaines  and 
narrow  druggets.  At  Pouzanges  the  fame.  At  St  Memin 
the  fame. 

At  Brefvire,  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  manufactories  in 
the  department  of  the  infpeclor  of  Poitiers.  The  fluffs  made 
there,  are  tiretaines,  of  thread  and  wool,  ferge  razes  and 
cloth  ferges,  all  of  wool  of  the  country  only.  At  Moncon- 
tan,  the  fluffs  are  tiretaines  of  different  fafhions,  of  the  re- 
fufe  of  wool,  from  Nicort,  Bourdeaux,  Xointes,  and  Senfa. 
At  St  Pierre,  the  fluffs  are  cadiffes,  druggets,  of  fleureton  de 
Navarre,  and  cloth  ferges  ell  wide,  of  the  wool  of  the  coun- 
try* At  Thouan,  cloth  ferge,  ferge  razes,  and  fome  eta- 
mines. The  druggets  made  at  Partenay  are  much  efteemed, 
and  have  a  great  vent;  fome  are  cf  wool  onlv,  others  of 
thread  and  wool.  Thefe  laft  are  made  of  wool  of  the  coun- 
try, the  firft  only  of  Spanifh  wool.  At  Azais  are  made 
druggets,  fome  called  imperial,  others  common  ;  the  laft  of 
wool  only,  or  wool  and  thread;  the  firft  of  wool  and  filk: 
to  make  the  imperial,  they  employ  only  the  wool  of  C  ampo; 
for  the  common,  wool  of  the  country.     At  Vivoufne  are 
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rnr.de  coarfe  fergc,  and  fome  revcches  of  a  low  price.  Mcffe, 
ferge  razes  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  Cuiray,  coarfe  . 
Gencay,  fome  fetges,  fome  revcches,  both  of  wool  of  the 
country,  Coulognes  druggets,  all  of  wool. 
They  grow,  in  the  generality  of  Poictiers,  about  250  milliers 
of  woo),  wnich  they  employ  in  the  above-mentioned  fabrics, 
and  of  flockings  and  hats.  They  confume  befules  a  grcac 
quantity  of  Spanifh  wool,  called  wool  de  Campo,  and  neu- 
retons  de  Navarre  ;  which  they  have  by  the  way  of  Rochelle 
and  de  Nantes,  to  the  amount  of  2000  bales,  every  bale 
weighing  300  pounds.  They  make,  in  that  generality,  from 
25  to  30,000  pieces  of  fluff  every  year. 

Of  the  commerce  of  the  generality  of  Orleans. 

They  make  capes  of  Spanifh  wool,  wool  of  Berry,  and  of  the 
country,  bcfides  ftockings.  Their  manufactories  in  clotn  and 
other  woollen  fluff"?,  employ  not  only  the  wool  of  the  coun- 
try, but  alio  a  good  quantity  of  the  wool  of  Berry,  Bealic, 
Erie,  Soulogne.  The  principal  manufactories  of  cloth  are 
thofe  of  St  Genoux,  Clamecy,  Chatiilon  fur  Loing,  and 
Montargris.  There  are  many  more,  of  ferges  and  other 
woollens,  viz.  at  Orleans,  ferge  tremieres,  ferges  with  two 
eftains,  frocs,  and  baguettes.  At  Baugeney  the  fame,  and 
moreover,  cloth  ferge.  At  Blois  at  Baugeney,  alfo  crapes. 
At  Vendome,  and  at  Pierre  Fitte,  eftamates,  and  ferges  of 
feveral  forts.  White  ferges,  called  tourangelles,  and  white 
cIolH  ferges,  are  made  at  Montoir,  Salbry,  Souefme,  Nouan 
le  Fuzihtr,  Vouzon,  Jergeau,  Chatres,  St  Fargeanand  Bron. 
There  is  at  St  Aignan  a  fabric  of  cordats,  or  cloth  for  the 
capuchins.  The  manufacture  at  Chateaunef  and  Brinont, 
are  cloth  ferges,  baguettes,  and  tiretaines  :  at  Gien,  cloth 
tremieres,  white  and  grey,  white  frifons  and  eftamines.  At 
Charite  and  Penthieres,  cloth  ferges,  and  thofe  called  felins. 
At  Pangoin,  Chaudan,  Razoches,  and  llliers,  only  ferge  or 
two  eftains,  At  Anthoin,  different  forts  of  grey  and  white 
etamines,  of  wool  of  the  country,  etamines  of  Spanifh  wool, 
called  langres ;  etamines,  mufc  colour,  of  wool  of  the 
councry  ;  and  other  etamines,  v/hereof  the  warp  is  of  the 
wool  of  Maine  ■,  whence  they  have  it  ready  fpun,  and  the 
woof  of  Spaniih  wool,  or  fine  wool  of  Berry. 
Romarantin  is  the  moft  considerable  manufactory  of  the 
whole  generality  ;  they  make  above  5500  pieces  every  year, 
viz.  white  cloths  five  quarters  wide,  other  cloths  lefs  wide, 
of  the  fame  colour,  white  ferge,  white  grey,  and  grey  and 
ferge  croiiiee,  partly  of  the  wool  of  Berry,  partly  of  the 
country.  They  have  alfo  fettled  there  a  fabric  of  white* 
cloths,  half  of  Spaniih  wool,  half  of  fine  wool  of  Berry, 
which  cloths  are  fit  to  be  dyed  fcarlet.  The  manufacturers  of 
Romorantin  having  been  ufed  to  employ  the  wool  of  Na- 
varre and  Barbary,  they  are  forbid  to  do  it,  by  an  arret  of 
council,  April  1706,  and  again  by  the  intendant  of  the  gene- 
rality, July  1 7 16. 

They  confume  in  this  generality  200  milliers  of  wool,  for 
the  mod  part  of  the  country.  They  make  25,000  pieces  of 
cloth,  &c.  Foreign  pieces,  to  the  amount  of  14,000,  are 
brought  from  neighbouring  places  and  marked  there. 

Of  the   commerce  of  Touraine,  Anjou,  Maine,   and 
Perche. 

The  commerce  at  Amboife  for  etamines  and  druggets  made 
there  is  much  efteemed,  and  a  good  many  hands  are  there 
employed  in  them.  In  Touraine,  they  make  little  elfe  but 
etamines,  ferges,  razes,  and  druggets.  The  principal  places 
where:  they  are  made,  are  Chinon,  Richlieu,  Loudun,  Lo- 
ches,  Beauclieu,  St  Chriftophle,  St  Peter,  and  Laval,  for  eta- 
mines and  ferges.  At  Beaumont,  La  Roue,  and  Roziers, 
bcfides  thefe  two  forts  of  fluffs,  they  make  alfo  razes  and 
ferge  tremieres  ;  and  at  Montrefor,  Villeloin,  and  Orbigny, 
only  ferge  half  ell,  of  wool  of  the  country. 
The  druggets  and  tiretaines  of  Amboife,  are  partly  wool  of 
Touraine,  partly  wool  of  Berry.  At  Beugnay,  they  ufe 
wool  of  Beauffe,  inftead  of  that  of  Berry.  At  Chateau,  Re- 
nault, Neuville,  Pontpierre,  Maray,  Neufay,  and  Loiiant, 
the  razes,  ferge  tremieres,  etamines,  and  druggets,  are  made 
of  the  fame  wool  as  at  Beugnay.  In  the  fabrics  of  Montri- 
chard,  which  confifts  only  of  druggets  and  white  ferge,  they 
employ  but  wool  of  th;  country. 

At  Angers,  they  make  etamines  of  different  prices,  and  fergc 
tremiers,  both  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  At  Chateau, 
Gonticrs,  etamines,  druggets  after  the  fafhion  of  Lude,  and 
ferge  croifees.  At  La  Flcehe,  etamines,  ferges,  druggets  of 
the  wool  of  the  country.  At  Montreuil  B~llay,  the  fame. 
At  Beaufort  and  Durtal,  ferges,  etamines,  druggets,  all  of 
wool  of  the  country. 

They  make  etamines  and  ferge  tremieres  at  Mayette,  Cha- 
teau de  Loir,  Ferte,  Bernard,  Beaumont  le  Vicomte,  May- 
enne,  and  Laval. 

At  Le  Mans,  are  made  double  etamines  and  camblets,  which 
are  commonly  dyed  black,  three  parts  of  wool  of  the  coun- 
try, the  reft  of  Poictou.  At  Manjette,  ftrong  ferge  tremi- 
eres. Chateau  de  Loir,  ferge  tremieres,  all  of  wool  of  the 
country.  Ferte  Bernard,  ail  of  wool,  others  of  wool  and 
filk,  and  druggets,  thread  and  wool  of  the  country. 
At  Bonneftable,  the  fabric  is  confidcrabk;  they  make  eta- 
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mines  like  th6fe  of  Man*,  except  that  they  are  aH  of  the 
wooJ  of  the  country,  and  that  in  the  others  u  third  i#  wool 
of  Poictou.  At  Beaumont  le  Vicomte,  jhey  make  much  the 
fame  as  at  Bonncita'olc.     At  M..  miers,   and 

druggets  with  thread.      At  La    .  e   tre- 

mieres, and  druggets  of  .thread  and  wool  of  the  counl 
In  thewhoi  ,  of 'Lours,  viz.  the  [  Tou- 

raine, Anjou,  and  Maine,  are  made  about  18,000  pi 
fluff,  and   above   11, ceo    foreign   pieces    are   marked   there. 
The  wool  tluy  employ  in  thole  fabrics,  is  almofl  all  of  the 
v/ool  of  the  country,  which   is  commonly  fold  for  60  to  75 
livres  the  quintal. 
At  Nogent  are  made  etamines. 

Of  the  commerce  of  the  generality  of  Berry. 

Sheep  and  wool  are  the  chief  commodities  of  this  diftrict. 
'I  he  wool  is  good  enough,  but  they  employ  only  the  word 
thcmfelves,  the  beft  and  finelt  being  bought  up  by  the  mer- 
chants at  Roan  ;  which  is  the  reafon  why  the  mum  fafturerti 
of  Berry  make  only  coarfe  cloth,  called  clot!)  of  Btr.y  ;  tney 
are  excellent  in  their  kind,  but  only  fit  for  foldiers,  lervants, 
and  common  people.  Tiie  other  fluffs  of  wool  of  Berry,  are 
coarfe  ferge,  druggets,  tiretaines,  and  pinchinats. 
Bourges,  Iffouden,  Chateroux,  Vierfon,  Sclles,  Aubigny,  ?nd 
Romorantin,  are  the  places  where  the  beft  manufactories  are 
fettled,  among  which  that  of  Romorantin  is  moft  ePceemcd. 
The  other  places  of  manufacture  of  wool  of  Berry,  are  Le 
Blanc,  S.  Amant,  La  Chaftres,  Chaftiilon,  Mehun,  Aubigny, 
Dun  le  Roi,  St  Benoift  du  Sault,  Buzaricois,  Leuroux,  St 
Savin,  Sancerre,  Linieres,  Leret,  La  Chapelle  Danguiilon, 
Aifne  le  Chateau,  StGautier,  Ivry  le  Pre,  Argenton,  Newvy, 
St  Sepulchre,  Argent,  Valenc  iy,  Cinconet,  Baugy,  Sancer- 
gui  .,  Les  Aix,  Blancafort,  and  Enrichcnx-nt, 
Befides  what  has  been  faid  above,  of  the  quantity  of  fine 
wool  which  the  province  of  Berry  furmfhes  for  Roan,  for  the 
fabric  of  cloth  in  Normandy,  the  merchants  cf  that  city 
(Roan)  buy  up  others  of  the  common  wools  of  Berry  for 
their  manufacture  of  tapeftry.  What  remains,  is  ufed  for. 
making  caps  of  all  forts,  made  in  die  province,  efpecially  at 
Bourges. 

In  this  generality,  of  34.  places  where  cloth  and  other  wool- 
len fluffs  are  made,  there  are  feven,  viz.  Bourges,  iffoudan, 
Chateau  Roux,  Romorantin,  Verfon,  Selles,  and  Aubigny, 
where  they  commonly  make  from  3  to  4000  pieces  each  ; 
fix,  viz.  Le  Blanc,  Sancerre,  Chateauneuf,  Liniere,  Ivo.y  le 
Prey,  Concoins,  where  they  make  from  2  to  30CO  pieces;  and 
21  others,  where  they  do  not  make  above  8  or  900  pieces  each. 
The  Hurl's  at  Moulins  and  thereabout,  are  ferges,  etamines, 
and  crapes.  At  Montlucon,  Fleriffon,  Decjze,  the  fame. 
Cercy  la  Tour,  partly  ferges  and  partly  etamines.  Moulins 
Engilbert,  cloths,  and  fome  other  fluffs.  The  tapeftry  made 
in  this  generality  amounts  to  8c, COO  livres  yearly. 
In  Auvergne,  the  manufacture  of  etamines,  worfted  cam- 
blets, burats,  cadife,  buraillcs,  and  other  woollen  manu- 
facture, is  very  good. 

Of  the  commerce  of  Normandy,  as  divided   into  three 
generalities,  Rouen,  Alencon,  and  Caen. 


The  principal  commerce  of  the  generality  of  Rouen  con- 
fifts of  cloth,  ferges,  tapeftry,  wherein  are  employed  1200 
looms.  In  the  good  manufactory,  they  ufe  but  Spanifh  wool, 
or  the  beft  of  France  ;  thofe  of  Normandy,  are  for  fluffs  of 
an  inferior  kind.  They  import  to  Roan,  communibus  annis, 
9000  bales,  of  which  5000  are  Spanifh,  the  reft  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  principal  fabric  of  the  city  of  Roan,  and  which  employed 
the  greateft  number  of  hands,  was  the  cloth  of  Ufieau,  ell 
wide,  but  now  thofe  after  the  fafhion  of  Elbeuf  have  taken 
their  place.  This  laft  is  good,  and  improving  daily,  ncver- 
.thelefs  it  is  not  yet  come  up  to  the  true  cloths  of  Elbeuf.  As 
to  the  cloths  of  Uffeau,  they  keep  them  up  yet,  but  make 
lefs  of  them  fince  thofe  after  the  fafhion  of  Elbeuf  have  pre- 
vailed. The  third  fort  of  cloth  made  at  Rouen,  after  the 
fafhion  of  England  ;  but  of  this  laft,  not  fo  much  as  of 
the  two  former.  Other  woollens  made  there  are,  white  drug- 
gets, commonly  called  efpagniolettes  ;  other  druggets,  of  all 
colours,  half-ell  wide,  and  white  ratines,  five  quarters  wide. 
They  make  alfo  barracans  of  thread  and  wool,  i.  wide,  very 
coarfe,  and  berlucha's,  ordruggets,  of  a  better  fort.  Thefe  two 
laft  fabrics  employ  about  60  looms,  and  the  other  near  200.  - 
At  Darnetal,  the  woollen  manufactory  is  very  antient :  their 
firft  flatutes  are  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ( 1587.)  The  dif- 
ferent cloths  there  made  are,  after  the  fafhion  of  England 
and  Holland  ;  cloths  after  the  fafhion  of  Elbceuf,  Ufleau, 
druggets,  or  pinchinats.  Their  manufacture  of  blankets  is  the 
fecond  branch  of  the  trade  of  that  town  and  it's  valley. 
At  St  Aubin  la  Riviere,  the  manufactory  commenced  in  1691, 
in  virtue  of  letters  patents  of  1672,  under  the  title  of  a  Roy- 
al Manufactory.  They  make  cloths  after  the  fafhion 
of  England  and  Holland,  with  fuccefs  enough. 
The  manufactory  of  cloth  at  Elbceuf  is  an  antient  eftablifh- 
ment,  and  has  always  been  in  good  credit  for  the  forts  of 
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cloth  undertaken  there  at  different  times.     Before  the  great 
re  'illation  of  1669',  they  made  there  only  white  coarfe  cloths ; 
but,   all   the  manufactories  of  the   kingdom   having  received 
encouragement  from  Lewis  XIV.  at  the  indance  of  Monfieur 
Colbert,  thofe  of  Klbceuf  were  the  firft  that  reaped  the  fruit 
thereof,  by  two  confiderable  eftablifhmenfi  for  fine  cloths, 
er    the    fafhion    of   England    and    Holland,    and   by 
ins  of  the  perfection  to  winch  they  arc  arrived  in  other 
'.lis. 
At  Orival  they  make  only  cloths  after  the  fafhion  of  Elbceuf. 
At  Loin  !  e  are  two  for;,  of  cloth  made  ;  the  one  af- 

11.        fa  land  and  Holland,  the  other  after  the 

lion  of  Klbceuf.  At  Pont  de  1'Arche,  the  cloth  manu- 
ory  is  in  great  reputation;  it  was  cftablifhcd  in  1690: 
the  drapery  is  after  the  fafhoin  of  England  and  Holland. 
At  Gournay  the  manufacture  is  ferge  only,  after  the  fafhion 
of  London,  well  made.  Bolbec  is  one  of  the  mod  confi- 
derable  places  in  the  country  of  Caiix  icturing  a 

fort  of  fluff  called  frocs,  which  are  efleemed  the  belt  of  the 
id    made   in  ,    arc    of  two    forts;    the 

■       ■].  wide,  the  other  half-ell   l'L.     They  are  both  of  pure 
wool  of  the  country.     Gruchet,   the  fame  as  at  Bolbec. 
At   I  the  manufacture  is  diftinguifhed   into  old  and 

new  ;  the  old  are  very  ftrong  ferges,  ell-wide,  and  trocs,  the 
fame  as  at  Bolbec  ;  the  new  are,  fine  cloths,  after  the  faihion 
of  England  and  Holland  ;  the  firft  all  of  wool  of  the 
i try,  the  other  partly  ot  foreign  wool,  partly  ot  the  beft 
wool  oi  the  kingdom.  This  manufactory  met  with  difficul- 
ties in  the  beginning,  by  the  fault  of  thofe  intruded  with  it 
by  the  undertaker.       But  the  dexterity  of    three  forei 

.  >  had  afterwards  the  management  of  it,  hath  carried  it  to 
fuch  perfection,  that  cloth  hath  been  produced  there  as  fine, 
and  in  all  reipects  as  good,  as  thofe  of  England. 
There  are  a  great  quantity  of  frocs  and  belinges  made  in  feve- 
ral  villages  of  the  bailiwic  of  Caux,  especially  between  1' el- 
camp  and  Dieppe,  but  of  an  inferior  fort  to  thofe  of  Bolbec, 
cither  for  the  n  the  gopdnefs  of  the  wool. 

Cloth,  and   other  woollen  fluffs,   made  at  Caen,  arc  cloths 
after  the  fafhion  of  England  and  Holland,  ratines,  ferges 
.  called  Hi  id  reveches.       The  cloths  and  ratines 

/,  eftablifhed  by  Sieur  Maflieu,   about  the 
end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  are  only  of  Spanilh  wool. 
The  other  woollen  duff's  made  here  employ  near  700  looms. 
!  ,0  is  in  reputation  for  the  1  ,  to 

which  it  has  given  it's  name.  They  make  alio  there  lincttcs 
and  razes,  very  much  efleemed.  t  hd  d  (Ferent  fabrics  em- 
ploy about  200Q  workmen,  <,  I  orns,  &c.  Thefe  fluffs  are 
excellent,  efpeeiall)  il  they  employ  only  the  wool  ot  Cou- 
lantin. 

At  Vire  are  made  common  cloths,    yard  wide,    alio  ferges 
linguettes ;    alfp  in  many  villages  thereabouts,  efpeeiall 
Conde,  Caligni,  Monfi  .aont,  Cerify,  and  Fri 

Thefe  manufactures  employ  above  300  looms  ;  they  make 
commonly  12,000  pieces  a  year.  At  Vologne  is  made  ftrong 
cloth,  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  At  Cherborough,  the  fame, 
but  ii  quantity. 

Coutance,  is  very  lit  for  a  wool  manufactory,  having  all  pro- 
per accommodations  for  that  purpofe.  The  wools  grown 
there  are  excellent;  the  water  good  for  .  Ily  in 

rlet.  There  are  abundance  of  teazles.  They  were  once 
famous;  but  the  war  of  the  league  having  difperfed  the  chief 
manufacturers  into  other  parts,  they  make  only  at  prefent 
fome  petty  druggets,  called  belinges,  and  other  flight  fluffs 
tly  of  thread,  and  partly  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  The 
r  ft  of  the  wool  is  fold  to  other  fabrics  of  the  pro*  nice,  efpe- 
cially  at  St  Lo,  where  the  antient  manufacture  of  ferge  of 
Coutance  remains. 

At  Bayeux  is  made  cloth,  ferges  and  ratines  :  they  arc  good 
of  their  kind.  At  Frefne  and  St  Pierre  d'Antremont  they 
make  partly  ferge,  like  that  of  Caen,  partly  flight  duff's  of 
thread  and  wool,  all  of  wool  of  the  country. 
There  is  a  great  quantity  of  wool  grown  in  the  generality  of 
Caen,  but  of  different  qualities,  according  to  the  place; 
thofe  that  grow  about  the  city  of  Caen  are  word  :  thole  that 
grow  from  Bayeux  as  far  as  Cherborough,  and  all  along  the 
toad,  are  the  bed  :  thefe  lad  are  employed  at  St  Lo,  V'ne, 
Valogne,  and  Cherborough. 

The  generality  of  Alencon  is  very  confiderable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  and  other  drapery.  They  make,  there  50  or 
I  52,000  pieces,  and  mark  befides  16,000.  Belides  the  wool 
of  the  country,  they  are  fupplied  from  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces. 

At  Alencon  they  make  ftrong  ferge,  I  wide,  etamines,  §  ell, 
crapes  the  fame.  At  Leez,  fome  flight  drapery,  viz.  ferges, 
etamines.  Argentan  the  lame.  Falais,  for  the  moft  p:.rt, 
ferge  fur  edain,  ell  wide  ;  ferge  tremicres,  .<,  Sic.  Lifieux, 
a  quantity  of  woollen  fluff's,  called  frocs.  Vernevil,  ferge 
croiflee,  all  of  wool,  druggets,  thread  and  wool.  Dreux, 
cloth,  ftrong  ferges,  ferges  after  the  faihion  of  London, 
l  ts,    and  demi-eftamats  ;    thefe  lalt  are  called  linings, 

betaufe  they  are  employed  to  line  cloth. 

Aumale  gives  it's  name  to  a  manufacture  of  ferge  much  ef- 

i  I  ;  they  reckon   near   1200  looms  at  work  there,   and 

.bout.     It  is  the  only  fabric  of  the  kind  in  the  king- 


dom ;  they  reckon  the  commerce  there  amounts  to  2,0"" 

when  wool  is  at  a  realonable  price. 

Nogent  le  Retrou  is  a  town  of  the  prgvjnce  of  Perch.e,  I 

the  department  *  of  the  manufactories  of  Alencon. 

there  made  are  of  three  (oris,  etamines,  of  wool, 

wool  and  filk  ;  druggets,  thread  and  woo!  ;   above  4 

are  employed   there.      The   yarn    made    ufe    of    in    etan 

comes  for  the    mod    part    from  Mort.'gr.c,    to  the  value  of 

200,oco  livres  per  annum. 

The  kingdom  of  Fiance,  where  is  any  woollen  manufac- 
ture, is  pntoned  into  fcveral  d  1     .  ■  . 
led  generalities,   with  an  Infpector  1 
tendant-gen?r;:l  of  the  whole :   and  thus  we   coi 

I  ir    account    1  ...cta're    in 

France  than  of  any  other  kingdom  Bcfi 

At  Soucncc  are  madt  etamines,   feme  all  of  wool,  others  cf 
wool  and  filk.     At  Ecouchay,   ftr 
ferge  tremiercs,  \.     At  Laigle,  parti 
and  the  light  flight  duffs. 

At  Vitrc,  ferges  are  made  of  thread  and  coarfe  wr  ol  of  t]  e 
country,  from  12  to  20  fols  the  ell :  there  are 
from  15  to  30  fols  per  ell. 

In  Brcwgn  !  8co  looms   in  making  flight  duffs 

of  wool,   viz.   etamili     .  ,   ferges,  molfcton  , 

and  narrow  cloths,  1     I  .!  of  the  country.      The   prin- 

cipal places  are  Nar  I     .  s,   Bourg,    I 

Lamballe,    Chateau-Bnant,     Nozay,    Redon,    Joffelin,    Le 
Guay  dc  Pletant,    St  Croix,    Auvr  \  roft, 

Rochcfort,  Chateauneuf,  Lengonna,  and  Raviliac. 

Of  the  commerce  of  Bourcocne,  and  the  generality. 

As  great  numbers  of  fheep  arc  depaftured  in  Burgundy,   Co 

wool  is  a  very  confiderable  commodity  there  :  one  part  wh 

of  is  employed  by  th_  urcrs  of  the  pre 

numerous  ;    the  other  part,  which  is  not  lit  I   1 

bought  up  by  thi  iring  prov.. 

In  the  room  ol  ime  is  alio  . 

Troic,  more  proper  for  c 

after  the  fafhion  of  1.  m  Ion  :  ay,   where  they  • 

the  wo-.l  .  :  [jlch 

.  - 

ray,    Avalpn,    Aux«  Pont  le  tur, 

I      ny,  Sen,,  Villeneuve,  I'Archeveque, 
la  Franc, 

The  manufactures  of  ferges  of  all  forts,  efpecia! 
and  ferges  after  the  fafhn  I         on,  are  nr  . 

able  ;    they  make  them  at  Dijon,  r,   in   the 

hofpftal,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Beaupe,  at  i 
Due,  Auxonne,  Chatillon  upon  Seine,  and  (  .   Drua- 

,  trretaints,  tolanches,  are  made  at  Samur,  Montbart, 
Auxerre,  Nuitz,  Beaunc,  Louhans,  Clungy,  Macon",  and 
Montluet  ;  alfo  in  fome  of  thofe  cities,  and  especially  at  Au- 
tun,  crapes  called  frater  and  freilles,  three  quarters  and  half 
wide.  The  bufinefs  of  dockings,  after  the  fafhion  of  Havre 
and  England,  is  carried  on  at  Dijon. 

Of  the  ftate  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Dauphiny  aid 
Prov  ence. 

Grenoble  is  the  chief  place  of  the  fabrics  round  about  ;  they 
make  cloth  :   at  Virin,  and  five]  .  ets, 

and  coarfe  cloths  :    at  Turio,  and  nine  parifiies,  cloth  01 
StMarcellin,  and  four  parifhes,  cloth  only  :  at  Roybon,   . 
D  parilhes,  cloth,  ratines,  and  ferge.     At  Serre,  and  ei« 
parifhes,  cloths  only  :    At  Beaurepaire,  cloths,  as  alfo  in  three 
parilhes  belonging  to  it.     At  St  Jean  en  Royans,    and   fix 
parilhes,  duffs,  and  above  icoo  pieces  of  cloth.     This  place 
is  very  commodious  for  a  manufactory,  by  reafon  of  it's  water. 
At  Romans,  and  in  12  parifhes,  the  moft  confiderable  of  the 
whole  province,   (except  Dienlefit)  are   made   four   forts   cf 
drapery,  yiz.  cordelats  2000  pieces,  ratines  iccc,    eftameux 
14  or  1500,    cloths   15  or  1600.     At  Pont  en  Rovans,    and 
17  parilhes,  are  made  clothsjonly ;    at  Creft,  and  j  ces, 

ratines  and  cordelats.. 

At  Mcntelimat  is  the  greated  manufactory;  they  reckon  up 
25  places  where  ratines  and  fergettes  are'  made  :  Toliman, 
and  nine  parifhes,  make  fergettes  :  Dien  de  Fit,  and  20  places, 
make  fergettes  only  :  Buis,  and  "three  places,  fergettes  and 
cordelets:  Valence,  cloths  and  ratines:  Vienne,  and  17  places, 
make  druggets. 

The  wool  of  Provence  is  employed  in  different  manufactures 
of  duffs  and  hats.  Their  woollen  manufacture  is,  cloth  made 
all  of  Spanifh  wool,  and  caps  of  the  woe!  of  the  country; 
At  Toulon  are  made  two  forts  of  pinchinets  ;  one  all  of  Spa- 
nifh wool,  the  oth.tr  only  of  the  wool  of  the  country.  The 
cadis  and  cordelats  are  made  of  the  wool  of  Provence,  viz. 
in  Aix,  Gordes,  Apt,  Ayquires,  Auriol,  Signe,  Colmars, 
Digne,  La  Roque,  Mauve,  Soleres,  Cuers,  Pequant,  Ca- 
moulles,  Luc,  Draguman,  Lorgnes.  They  make  alfo  in 
Colmart  and  Digne,   and  thereabouts,   cloths  three  quarters 

and 
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and  half  wide,  which  are  fold  partly  in  the  kingdom,  and  , 
partly  in  Savoy. 

In  many  places  of  the  principality  of  Orange,  they  make  ferge 
•2-  wide.  At  Aries,  narrow  raze;  at  Grignan,  fergettes ;  all 
of  wool  of  the  country. 

Of  the  commerce  of  Languedoci 

The  manufactures  of  wool  eftablifhed  in  the  two  generalities 
of  Languedoc  are,  cloth,  cadis,  burats,  ferges,  ratines,  cor- 
delats, bays,  crapes,  razes,  tiretaines,  druggets  ;  the  greateft 
part  for  the  Levant,  as  the  matrons  and  Londrins  ;  the 
others  for  the  Swifs  and  Germans,  &c. 

The  places  where  thefe  are  made  are,  Rieux,  Granges  des 
Pres,  JLodever,  Carcaflbne,  Limoux,  Caftres,  Alby,  Alet, 
StColombe,  Lauclanet,  LeifTac,  La  Grace,  Saptes,  Chela- 
bre,  Mezanet,  Ferriers,  Caune,  Bedarrieux,  St  Sivran,  Quif- 
fac,  St  Hvpolite,  Bauzely,  Vigan,  Ganges,  Saumennas,  An- 
duze,  Alais,  St  Gervais,  Sommieres,  Gardonnaque,  Salle, 
Beziere,  Aniane,  and  Beaucaire. 

The  wool  employed  in  thefe  manufactures  is  partly  of  the 
country,  but  the  greateft  part  is  brought  from  Marfeilles,  by 
the  merchants  of  Montpelier,  who  buy  them  unwaftied,  and 
after  they  have  drefled  them,  fell  them,  at  the  fairs  of  Pezanes 
and  Montagnac,  to  the  manufacturers. 

At  Alby  in  High  Languedoc  are  but  two  forts  of  manufac- 
tures, cordelats  and  bayettes,  the  former  of  the  wool  of  the 
country.  At  Carcaflbne  the  cloths  are  made  of  wool  of  Be- 
zier,  Narbonne,  and  Spain.  At  Saptes  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  is  very  confiderable,  the  wool  Spanifh,  from  the  mer- 
chants of  Toulonne,  Bayonne,  and  Maricilles.  Limcux  and 
Alet,  the  cloths  there  are  made  of  the  wool  of  the  country, 
and  of  Rouflillon.  Saiflac,  a  manufactory  of  common  cloth. 
La  Grape,  cloths  ;  Montagne  de  Carcaflbne,  cloths  of  dif- 
ferent colours  and  breadths  ;  Caftres,  bayettes,  burets,  and 
coronines ;  Meizant,  and  it's  dependencies,  cordelats,  white 
and  mufc  ;  Boiflafon,  cordelats  ;  Varres,  ferge  ;  Ferrieres, 
ferge  ;  Caune,  coarfe  cloths  ;  Bedarieux,  two  forts  of  ma- 
nufacture, one  of  druggets,  the  other  of  cloths ;  St  Ponts 
la  Bafhde,  white  cloths ;  St  Chiman,  white  cloths,  from 
3  livres  10  fols,  to  4  livres  10  fols  per  ell. 
The  manufacture  of  cloth  at  Lodeve  is  very  confiderable,  and 
in  great  efteem  ;  they  make  45,000  pieces,  white  and  grey. 
At  Montpelier,  ftuft's,  blankets,  hats,  fuftians ;  the  blanket- 
manufactory  is  very  confiderable.  At  Quifiac  is  a  confider- 
able manufacture  of  cadis  ;  Sauve  the  fame  ;  St  Hipolite,  ca- 
dis, 75  looms  ;  Bauzely  ditto,  60  looms ;  Vigan,  cloths  and 
cadis,  a  very  confiderable  manufacture  ;  Ganges,  fome  cadis  ; 
Alais,  ferge,  cadis,  ratines,  90  looms  ;  Ufez,  ferge,  60  or  70 
looms  ;  St  Gignaix,  cadis,  40  looms;  Sommieres,  cloth  ferge, 
ratines,  and  cadis  ;  St  Jean  de  Gardonnengue,  cadis  ;  La 
Salle,  cadis,  30  looms  ;  Nifmes,  a  confiderable  manufacture 
of  cloth  and  ftockings  ;  Narbonne,  knit  ftockings. 
At  Bezieres  are  different  manufactures  of  wool,  efpecially  of 
fine  cloth  and  druggets,  like  thofe  of  Badrieux,  fold  chiefly 
to  Germany.  The  royal  manufactory  of  fine  cloths,  efta- 
blifhed at  Clermont,  is  very  confiderable :  there  are  alio  pri- 
vate manufactures  there.  The  manufacture  of  hats  is  alfo 
the  moft  confiderable  in  Languedoc.  Aniane  has  a  manu- 
facture of  cadis;  Beaucaire,  of  cadis  and  ftockings,  and  hats  ; 
St  Andre  de  Val  Borgne,  cadis  and  hats  ;  Marvais,  cadis  and 
hats. 

The  Sieur  de  Varenne,  having  brought  workmen  from  Hol- 
land, undertook  to  make  cloths  for  the  Levant  trade.  Saptes, 
near  Carcaflbne,  was  the  place  where  he  firft  eftablifhed  it  ; 
and  we  may  confider  it  as  the  model  and  mother  of  all  the 
others  in  the  province  of  Languedoc.  That  of  Clermont 
and  Lodeve  followed  foon  after,  viz.  in  1678.  The  ftates  of 
Languedoc  lent  them  130,000  livres  for  many  years,  without 
intereft,  and  gave  them  befides,  by  way  of  bounty,  a  piftole 
for  every  piece  of  fine  cloth  made  there  *. 

•  Let  it  always  be  remembered,  as  it  appears  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  inftances  throughout  this  work,  that  when  France 
has  attempted  to  eftablifh  any  new  manufacture,  and  to  fup- 
plant  other  nations  in  any  valuable  branch  of"  trade,  they 
have  ever  given  fuch  encouragements,  in  fome  ihape  or 
other,  to  effectuate  it. 


The  third  manufactory  is  that  of  Carcaflbne,  eftablifhed  and 
maintained  by  the  Sieur  Caftenir,  which  has  not  fucceeded 
lefs  than  that  of  Saptes,  and  Clermont  Lodeve.  The  pro- 
vince gave  him  the  fame  advantages  as  to  the  two  other  royal 
manufactories.  The  eftates  of  Languedoc  have  fince  added 
two  others,  with  the  fame  encouragements,  one  at  Rieux, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Sieur  Guife,  a  Dutchman  ;  the 
other  in  the  Caftle  de  la  Grange  des  Pres,  near  Penzenas, 
under  the  direction  of  the  French  manufacturers. 
The  laft  royal  manufactory  of  Languedoc  is  that  of  Monf. 
Chamberlin,  eftablifhed  alfo  under  the  authority  of  the  ftates. 
It  does  not  make  for  the  Levant  trade,  but  only  woollen  fluffs 
after  the  fafhion  of  England,  for  the  Spanifh  trade. 
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The  annual  product  and  manufacture  of  Languedoc  in  the 
following  articles  is, 


Sheep         - 
Fuftians  and  bafins 
Blankets       - 
Bergames  and  tapeftry 
Woollen  ftuft's,  fine  and  coarfe 
Cloths,  fine  and  others 
Woollen  ftockings 
Hats         - 


livres. 

1,000,000 

90,000 
230,000 

20,COO 

4, 100,006 

8,450,000 

40,000 

400,000 

Total  14,330,000 


They  import  wool  of  Spain,  Conftantinople,  Salle,  Algier, 
and  other  parti  of  Barbary,  40,006  quintals. 

Of  the  commerce  of  Low  Navarre  and  Bearn,  Flan- 
ders, the  Austrian  Low  Countries,  Lorraine 
and  Bar. 

The  wool  of  Navarre  is  good,  and  pafles  for  Spanifh  wool  ; 
the  fineft  forts  are  bought  by  French  merchants  of  different 
provinces ;  of  the  others  they  make  fome  coarfe  ftuft's  for 
cloathing  of  the  common  people. 

The  product  of  Flanders,  is  corn,  cattle,  wool,  &c.  Their 
manufacture,  cloth,  ferges,  ratines,  and  other  woollen  goods, 
and  fluffs  mixed  with  filic  and  thread  ;  camlets,  damafks,  ta- 
peftry, ftockings  and  breeches,  and  other  works  of  Bonneterie, 
knit  and  wove ;  burats,  crapes,  blankets,  and  the  like ;  all 
thefe  at  Lifle. 

At  Roubais  and  Turcoing  there  are  many  looms  for  fluffs  of 
wool,  or  filk  and  wool,  made  chiefly  for  the  Spanifh  trade, 
and  other  foreign  countries  ;  fome  are  brought  to  France,  and 
even  to  Paris.  At  Menin  they  make  hats  of  wool  ;  at  Tour- 
nay  ftockings  of  wool,  moquettes  (a  kind  of  plufh)  the  ftock- 
ings are  for  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies. 

There  are  alio  a  number  of  different  manufactories  ;  thofe  of 
fine  cloths,  that  were  once  fo  flourifhing  throughout  this  pro- 
vince (where  it  was  faid  were  400  looms)  are  now  only  at 
Ypres,  Baiteul,  and  Popermgue.  Their  dyeing  in  fcarlet  is 
very  fine  in  the  firft  of  thofe  three  cities  ;  and  they  make  alfo 
there,  as  well  as  at  Hanfcotte  and  fome  other  places,  ferge 
which  is  greatly  efteemed. 

At  Bruges  is  the  great  magazine  of  Spanifh  and  Englifh  wool, 
&c.  that  ferves  to  fupply  the  manufactories  of  that  important 
city.  The  fluffs  made  there,  among  others,  are  anacoftes, 
lamparilles,  and  ferges  fit  for  Spain  and  the  Spanifh  Indies, 
alfo  bay  and  fome  camlets. 

The  woollen  manufactures  of  Lorraine  and  Bar  are  only  at' 
St  Nicholas  and  St  Mary,  and  Aux  Mines  ;  the  cloths  are 
coarfe. 

Of  the  commerce  of  the  three  bifhoprics,    Metz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun,  of  Alsace,  Rousillon. 

The  beft  manufactures  of  wool  in  the  three  bifhoprics,  are 
at  Metz,  and  thereabouts  ;  they  are  not  very  antient,  efpe- 
cially fome  of  them,  but  have  arrived  to  fuch  perfection,  and 
the  trade  is  fo  great,  that  the  Council  Royal  *  of  the 
Commerce  of  France  thought  it  necefiary,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  to  eftablifh  an  Inspector  % 
of  them.  They  make  ratines  of  all  forts,  different  kinds  of 
light  ferge  for  women's  wear,  cloth'  like  pinchinats  for  the 
country  people,  and  fome  druggets. 

*  The  Royal  Council  of  Commerce  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  of  France  in  general,  as 
an  inftitution,  we  may  prefume  to  fay,  is  fuperior  to  any  other 
of  this  kind  throughout  the  whole  world.  It  had  it's  com- 
mencement the  29th  of  June  1700,  and  from  that  time  the 
trade  of  this  nation  has  been  wonderfully  increased.  For 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  this  royal  council,  and  alfo 
of  the  Deputies  of  the  Council  of  Trade  in  France, 
fee  the  article  French  America. 

X  This  is  another  admirable  inftitution  for  the  encouragement 
of  manufactures  in  France,  which  is  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  Chriftendom.     See  the  article  Manufactures. 

Toul  and  Verdun  are  lefs  confiderable  in  their  manufactures ; 

they  knit  woollen  ftockings  in  all  their  cities  and  round  ;.bout; 

thofe  of  Metz  are  moft  efteemed. 

At  Strafburg,  the  capital  of  Alface,   the  woollen  manufacture 

is  tapeftry,  narrow  cloths,  blankets,  fuftians. 

The  wool  of  Roufillon  is  fine,  almoft  of  the  fame  quality 

with  Spanifh  wool  ;    therefore  the  manufactures  of  France 

buy  there  every  year,   for  confiderable  fums  ;    and,  though 

Roufillon  has  no  confiderable  manufactory,  yet  they  make 

blankets,  and  fome  kind  of  bures  or  coarfe  cloths. 

Of  other  branches  of  the  trade  of  France. 

The   principal   produce  of  France  is   their   wine  and  their, 
brandy,  and  their  vinegar.     Befides  the  quantity  they  con- 
fume 
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funic  among  themfelves,  they  fend  abroad  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, according  to  a  moderate  computation  that  h  is  been 
made,  above  40,000  ton  of  wine  annually  from  Bourdeaux, 
Rochelle,  and  Nantes,  and  the  leffer  pons  thereabouts,  and 
25,000  ton  of  brandy  and  vinegar  at  leaft. 
This  extraordinary  exportation  of  itlilf  is  enough  to  enrich 
a  country.  Next  to  thefe  are  the  exportation  oi  linen  from 
France,  which  has  many  years  proved,  and  ftill  continues  fo 
to  do,  a  very  capital  article   in  the  commerce  of  that  king- 

»dom,  by  the  exportation  thereof  to  foreign  countries  :  and 
the  flax  being  of  their  own  growth,  as  well  as  the  work- 
manship the  labour  of  their  own  people,  this  enhances  the 
eftimation  of  this  great  manufacture.  Yet,  iince  Scotland 
and  Ireland  have  made  fo  exquifite  a  proficiency  in  the  linen 
manufactures,  we  have  abated  in  our  imports  of  the  French 
linens;  though  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  the  quantity 
which  is  fmugglcd  into  this  nation,  and  fold  even  ror  our 
own  as  well  as  thole  of  Silelia,  are  very  considerable.  But 
as  this  is  likely  foon  to  come  again  before  the  coniideration 
■of  parliament,  we  hope  that  an  entire  ftop  will  be  put  to  io 
great  an  evil. 

And,  fince  the  admirable  improvement  in  the  filk  manu- 
factures of  this  kingdom  at  Spital-ficlds,  near  the  city  of 
London,  the  importation  of  this  manufacture  from  France 
has  greatly  declined. 

Vet  the  wrought  ("Iks  of  France  are  frill  extremely  profitable 
Co  that  nation,  and  are  uied  for  cloathing  th^  ladies  in  moft 
vt  the  courts  and  countries  of  Europe.  They  have  a  vafl:  trade 
for  them  in  G  rm  iny,  to  which  their  frontiers  join  a  great 
way  up  the  Rhine,  and  from  whence  they  fend  great  quan- 
tities of  manufactures  quite  through  Swabia,  Franconia, 
Bavaria,  and  even  into  Auftria,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 
Nor  is  their  commerce  lefs  in  proportion  into  the  Lower  Ger- 
many, particularly  upon  the  Meufe  and  the  Mofelle  to  the 
countries  of  Lorraine,  Cologne,  Munftcr,  and  throughout 
all  the  circles  of  the  Lower  Saxony,  the  Upper  Saxony, 
Mentz,  Triers,  and  Wcftphalia. 

The  Normandy  window-dial's  of  France  is  the  fame  for  kind 
of  which  fo  great  a  quantity  is  now  made  in  England,  and 
which  we  call  crown-glafs.  England  formerly  had  it  only 
from  France,  and  imported  annually  large  quantities  ot  it; 
whereas  they  now  make  fo  much  in  England,  that  the)  not 
only  fupply  themfelves,  but  fend  it  to  other  countries.  The 
like  is  to  be  laid  of  all  forts  of  plate-glsfe,  for  coaches,  look- 
ing-glafles,  &c.  all  which  the  Englilh  were  formerly  fupplied 
with  from  France.  However  the  French  have  a  very 
trade  for  this  glafs  Hill,  as  well  for  their  own  ufe,  as  to  fend 
to  Germany,  Swifferlund,  and  even  into  Italy  itlelt. 

Remarks  before  the  last  War. 
Their  fabric  of  glafs,  at  St.  Gobin,  is  efteemed  cne  c. 
fined  in  all  Europe.  They  arc  laid  to  run  plate-glah  t 
perfection,  and  of  larger  extent  than  111  any  pan  of  Lurtipe. 
In  confirmation  of  which,  ft  may  not  be  improper  to  men- 
tion an  inftance  of  my  own  knowlcge,  which  happened  a 
few  years  ago.  An  eminent  merchant,  o1"  Si  Petersburg  in 
Ruflia,  fent  over  a  commiffion  to  L:<  and  for  the  purchafe 
of  a  quantity  of  plate-glafs,  to  be  fixed  in  the  manner  of  our 
wainfcot  pannel,  in  fomc  public  room  in  the  emprefs's  royal 
palace;  the  exact  dimenfions  of  which  I  do  not  recollect; 
but  the  commiffion  would  not  have  amounted  to  much  lefs 
than  2000I.  Accordingly  I  went  to  the  glafs-houlc  ai  Vaux- 
hall,  belonging  to  .Melt.  Bowles  and  Dawfon;  and,  talking 
with  Mr.  Dawfon  upon  the  cccafion,  he  told  me,  that  they 
had  not  conveniences  ready  built  for  the  running  of  glafs 
of  fuch  large  dimenfions;  and  that  to  erect  proper  con- 
veniences for  that  purpofe  would  be  fo  expenfive,  that  it 
would  not  anfwer  ;  orders  of  that  nature  being  fo  very  un- 
common, and  perhaps  they  might  never  have  another  of  the 
like  kind,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  executed  in  Eng- 
land.—  But  this  commiffion,  as  I  was  afterwards  informed, 
being  fent  to  France,  was  there  executed. 
They  have  alfo  no  inconiiderable  fhare  in  the  f.fheries  of  va- 
rious kinds  [fee  the  article  Fisheries]  which  has  greatly 
promoted  their  brood  of  feamen,  and  increafed  their  maritime 
power. 

Their  fcarcity  of  black  cattle  makes  them  fcarce  of  leather; 
wherefore  they  drive  a  great  trade  to  St  Domingo  for  hides, 
and  buy  abundance  alfo  in  Spain  and  Portugal;  the  Spaniards 
bringing  them  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Portuguefe  from 
the  Braids ;  notwithftanding  which,  they  have  a  pretty  large 
quantity  from  England  and  Ireland,  fuch  as  calve's  leather 
and  neat's  leather. 

Their  fait  is  partly  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  is  fold  out  to  the  fubjects  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
and  at  an  exceffive  price.  [See  the  article  Salt.]  What 
they  fend  abroad  is  bought  of  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and 
at  a  more  tolerable  price  :  this  is  what  we  call  bay-falt 
principally,  becaufe  it  is  made  at  feveral  places  in  the  bay 
of  Bifcay. 

The  colonies  and  plantations  of  France,  like  thofe  of  other 
European  nations,  are  chiefly  in  America;  and  next  to  thofe 
of  the  Spaniards,  are  the  greateft  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
as  to  their  extent  on  the  continent,  and  the  number  of  the 
Vol.  I. 


ifla  1    /tuguefc  colony  in  Brafil  is  perhaps  richcrj 

ith   1  gold   &nd  diamonds,  than  the  French :   but, 

foj  rritory,  tiie  French  in  Canada,  and  in  theii 

1  I'ons,    almoft    exceed    any   other    rial 
See  th  Canada  and  French  America. 

1  he  French  colony  of  Canada  is  a  very  valuable  and  im- 
portant fettlement  upon  the  river  of  Canada,  and  the  great 
bay  or  gulph  of  St  Laurence,  in  whicn  the  French  have  ex- 
tended  tl  ifi  Ives  fo  far,  as  from  within  ten  leagues  0; 
Lngliih  factory  at  Hudfon's-bay  [fee  'he  article  HuDSC 
hay  Company]  to  within  about  two  leagues  of  Hudfon's 
river,  which  runs  into  the  fea  at  New-York,  being  from 
latitude  41  4,  to  latitude  51  .'. — But,  to  leave,  the  description 
ot  the  extent  of  the  French  territories  on  the  comment  of 
America,  we  refer  to  the  article  Canada,  and  to  the  arti- 
cle French  America;  we  (hall,  at  prcfent,  only  fpeak  to 
the  trade  of  America  in  general,  as  connectively  confidered 
with  the  other  commerce  of  France;  led,  it's  being  fcpa- 
rately  and  disjoinredly  viewed,  the  reader  fhould  not  take 
that  comprehenfive  furvey  of  the  whole  trade  of  France 
together,  which  may  enable  him  to  form  a  right  judgment 
thereof,  when  compared  with  that  of  other  nations. 
The  grand  product  of  this  colony  is  corn  and  furrs.  This 
country  chiefly  fupplies  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  fifhin"- 
veiiels  which  rcfort  thither,  and  which  are  very  numerous* 
with  grain  in  general,  the  ifland  of  Gafpe  not  yielding  any 
quantity  of  corn  fufficient  for  them. — Canada  alfo  fupplies 
the  French  ifland  colonies  with  corn,  as  we  fhall  fee  present- 
ly; but  thefe  exportations  do  not  carry  off  a  quantity  equal 
to  the  growth  of  fuch  a  vaftiy  extended  country  as  this  of 
Canada. 

The  other  exportations  are  peltry,  viz.  furrs  and  fkins,  of 
which  the  principal  produce  is  the  beaver.  They  have  a 
great  variety  of  fkins  of  other  wild  creatures,  which  thefe 
countries  produce  in  common  with  the  reft  of  North  Ame- 
rica: but  the  beaver  is  the  chief,  both  as  it  is  the  moft  pro-* 
fitable  and  moft  numerous.  See  the  article  Beaver. 
So  great  is  the  multitude  of  beavers  here,  that  the  French 
in  Canada  are  faid  to  fend  over  to  France  feveral  hundred 
thoufands  of  their  fkins  every  year;  and  yet  they  do  not  find 
the  plenty  of  beavers  to  abate,  but  they  are  rather  ready  to 
over-run  the  whole  country. 

Befides  beaver-fkins,  they  take  an  immenfe  quantity  of  other 
■•forts  of  creatures,  whofe  furrs  are  valuable  in  Europe,  and 
make  a  very  large  branch  of  commerce,  conlidercd  as  wrought 
up  into  divers  general  manufactures. — Such  as  the  fkins  of 
outr-,  deer,  bear,  elk,  buffaloe,  mink,  wild  horfe,  wild  cat, 
miif^u  fh,  raccoon,  fiiher,  martin,  fox,  white,  ditto  black, 

tble,  bullock,  5cc. 
At  tne  mouth  of  the  great  river  St  Laurence,  the  French 
carry  on  the  great  fifhery,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  white  timing,  or  cod  fifhing  of  Newfoundland:  how 
highly  injurious  this  is  to  Great-Britain,  and  beneficial  to 
France,  [fee  the  article  British  America.]  For,  though 
the  ifland  of  Newfoundland  is  now  wholly  a  colony  of  Great- 
Britain,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  French  employ  more  fhtps 
in  this  fifhing  than  the  Englilh,  and  catch  a  much  greater 
quantity;  the  reafon  whereof  is,  that  the  French  carry  the 
rifh  not  into  Spain  and  Italy  only,  but  alfo  to  their  own  coun- 
tn  j  t<>  Marfeiiles  and  Toulon,  and  to  the  ports  of  France 
in  the  ocean;  the  French  themfelves  eating  much  fifh,  efpe- 
cially  in  Lent;  whereas  the  Englifh  bring  little  or  none 
from  thence,  but  what  they  fell  to  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Portuguefe,  or  Italians  :  the  Englifh  keeping  little  Lent, 
and  being  no  fifh-eaters  in  companion  to  Roman  Catholic 
countries. 

Befides,  the  whole  coaft  of  Britain  fupplies  fo  great  a  quan- 
tity of  the  fame  fort  of  fifh,  as  well  as  of  divers  others,  that 
they  catch  more  bv  far  at  their  own  doors  than  their  home 
confumption  calls  for. 

Quebec,  weft  long.  74.  lat.  47,  35.  the  capital  of  the  French 
colonies  in  North  America,  fituate  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
river  St  Laurence,  300  miles  north-weft  of  Boftcn.  This 
city  is  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  caftle:  the  Englifh  have 
made,  two  or  three  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  reduce  it,  and 
had  probably  effected  it  the  laft  time,  but  they  entered  on 
this  expedition  too  late  in  the  year,  and  wanted  good  pilots 
to  carry  them  up  the  river  of  St  Laurence,  which  occasioned 
the  lofs  of  fome  transports,  and  feveral  hundred  foldiers,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  The  viceroy  of* 
Canada,  who  refides  at  Quebec,  ftiles  himfclf  governor  and 
captain-general  of  New  France  and  Louifiana;  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  French,  comprehends  all  Canada  and  Flo- 
rida, of  which  the  Britifh  colonies  are  a  part;  and  no  doubt 
they  will  attempt  to  drive  our  people  into  the  fea,  in  the  lan- 
guage cf  a  French  writer,  if  we  fuffer  them  to  continue  their 
incroachments  on  our  frontiers,  and  do  not  poffefs  ourfelves 
of  the  lakes  which  lie  between  Canada  and  Florida. 
There  are  two  feafons  in  which  fhips  fail  from  France  to  this 
count;  y,  viz.  towards  the  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  at  the  clofe  of  A'Jgufr,  or  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, that  they  may  arrive  as  the  ice  is  juft  broke,  or  a  little 
before  it  is  formed,  there  being  no  going  thither  all  the  reft; 
of  the  year. 

*     10  Q„  The 
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The  French  fhips,  employed  in  this  trade,  export  all  their 
goods  cuilom-f'ree,  neither  are  they  liable  to  any  duties  in 
Canada,  except  for  Brail!  tobacco,  upon  which  there  is 
about  20s.  fterling  per  hundred  weight.  The  cargo  of  thefe 
veffels  is  much  the  fame  with  what  is  fent  to  the  French 
"iflands,  and,  as  we  fhall  mention  that  prefently,  we  need  not 
"do  it  here. — We  fhall  obferve,  however,  that  tobacco,  fu- 
gar,  and  fome  other  Weft-Indian  commodities,  make  a  part 
of  thofe  cargoes,  the  foil  and  climate  of  Canada  not  afford- 
ing the  like;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  woollen  goods  exported  thither,  coarfc  cloths  being  fent 
to  Canada,  and  thin  and  light  ltuffs  to  the  French  ifland 
colonies  in  America.  The  profits  upon  the  goods  are  very 
large,  feldom  lefs  than  50  per  cent,  and  thofe  that  go  oft  belt 
are  of  leaft  ufe,  fuch  as  ribbands,  laces,  fnuff-boxes,  watches, 
rings,  necklaces,  &c. 

As  loon  as  the  veflcls  arrive  at  Quebec,  the  merchants  there 
fend  away  the  greateft  part  of  their  cargoes  that  are  fit  for 
the  Indian  trade  to  Montreal,  and  the  THREE  Rivers 
wrhere  they  have  factors ;  but  the  fineft  goods  remain  at 
Quebec,  and  are  fold  among  the  French  themfelves;  all  their 
merchandize  is  paid  for  in  money,  in  bills  of  exchange  upon 
the  merchants  of  Rochelle,  in  furrs,  or  in  lumber. 
Jt  feldom  happens  that  thefe  fhips  return  full  laden  into 
France,  the  colony  not  producing  roomy  goods  ;  and  there- 
fore, that  their  voyages  may  turn  to  the  better  account,  they 
generally  run  down  to  Cape  Bret.m,  and  there  take  in  a  large 
quantity  of  coal  for  the  French  fugar  iflands. 
The  next  point  requifite  to  be  noticed  in  this  part  of  America, 
poflefled  by  the  French,  is  Cape  Breton,  or  the  Ifle  Royal,  as 
:hc  French  have  chriftcned  it.  — But  having,  under  the  article 
British  America  and  Fisheries,  taken  fome  notice 
hereof,  and  intending  to  make  fome  addition  thereto  under 
the  article  Frewch  America,  where  we  fhall  confider  thefe 
points  more  minut  -ly,  we  fhall  only  obferve  here  for  the  pre- 
lent,  that,  according  to  Charlevoix,  the  climate  of  this  ifland 
is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  Quebec.  Indeed,  all  the  lands 
here  ?re  not  good,  neverthelefs  they  produce  trees  of  all  forts. 
There  are  oaks  of  a  prodigious  fize,  pines  for  mafts,  and  all 
forts  of  timber  for  carpentry  work;  the  moft  common  forts, 
befides  the  oak,  are  the  cedar,  afh,  maple,  plane-tree,  and  af- 
pin;  fruits,  particularly  apples,  pulfe,  herbs,  and  roots;  wheat 
■and  all  other  -rain  neceflary  for  fuftenance;  hemp  and  flax 
abound  here  lefs,  but  are  every  whit  as  good  as  in  Canada  ' 
All  the  domeftic  animals,  fuch  as  horfes,  horned  cattle,  hogs, 
fbeep,  goats,  and  poultry,  thrive  well  here.  What  is  got 
by  hunting,  (hooting,  and  fifhing,  is  able  to  maintain  the 
inhabitants  a  good  part  of  the  year.  This  ifland  abounds  in 
coal-pits.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  more  cod- 
fifli  are  caught,  nor  where  there  is  fo  good  conveniency  for 
drying  it.  The  fifhery  alfo  of  fea-pike,  porpuffes,  &c.  is 
in  great  abundance  here,  and  carried  on  with  great  cafe. 
The  harbour  of  Louhbourg,  called  Englifli-harbour,  when 
this  ifland  was  in  Engliih  hands,  is  not  above  a  league  from 
the  bay  of  Gaborie,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  fineft  in 
America:  it  is  near  four  leagues  in  circumference,  and  every 
where  there  are  fix  or  feven  fathom  water;  the  anchorage  is 
Very  good,  and  you  may,  without  danger,  run  2.  lhip  a- 
ground  upon  the  mud. 

After  the  ceflion  of  Placentia  and  Acadia  to  the  crown  of 
England,  it  is  certain,  the  French  bad  no  other  place,  v/here 
they  could  dry  their  fifti,  or  even  fiih  in  fafety,  but  the  ifland 
of  Cape-Breton.  They  began  by  changing  it's  name,  and 
called  it  the  Royal  Ifland.  The  cod-rifhing  here  is  very 
•abundant ;  they  fifth  there  from  the  beginning  of  April  to 
the  end  of  December,  which  employs  many  hundred  fail  of 
French  (hipping,  and  is  a  grand  nurfery  of  their  feamen. 
See  the  article  Fisheries. 

From  our  map  of  North  America,  and  our  notes  and  ex- 
planation thereof,  together  with  what  we  have  faid  under 
the  article  British  America,  and  what  we  fhall  alfo  fay 
under  the  article  French  America,  the  reader  will  be  en- 
abled to  judge  of  the  great  defigns  of  France  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  from  Canada  to  Florida  [fee  likewife 
the  articles  of  Canada  and  Florida]  comprehending  all 
their  fettlements  upon  the  Mifliflippi,  and  the  country  round 
about  it,  which  is  called  Louisiana.  Sec  Louisiana. 
Thefe  French  colonies  being  upon  the  borders  of  the  whole 
range  of  Britifti  colonies  upon  the  continent,  and  the  French 
exerting  their  utmoft  policy  to  cement  friendships,  and  making 
interefting  alliances  with  the  Indian  nations,  who  are  as  well 
neighbours  to  them  as  to  us,  and  exciting  thefe  people  fre- 
quently to  commit  hoftilities  againft  the  Engliih ;  the  Iccurity 
of  our  northern  colonies  calls  aloud  for  due  attention  to  the 
nieafures  of  the  French  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  to  keep 
a  vigilant  eye  upon  them,  left  they  fliould  one  day  be  capable 
of  doing  us  unfpcakablc  injury  in  this  part  of  America.  [Sec 
the  article  French  America. 

Remarks  fince  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 
Thus  ftood  our  work  in  the  two  laft  editions,  before  the  laft 
•war;  wherein    it  will  appear,  that  we  have  not  proved  falfe 
prophets,  and  amufed  the  public  with  vifionary  fpcculations, 
with  relation  to  the  late  conduct  of  France  towards  this  king- 
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dbfti:   on    the  contrary,  our  judgment   being  grounded  on    1 
Pacts,  the  inferences  we  naturally  and  unbiafially  dcd\ 
therefrom  we  have  experienced  to  have  come  to  pais. 
With  regard  to  Canada  and  all  it's  Dependencies,  the 
fame  are  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great- Britain  by  the  DEFI- 
NITIVE Treaty  of  1763,  which  has  been  the  confequ 
of  the  laft  war:  and  with  refpect  to  the  Caribbee-iflands,  we 
have  already  noticed,   under  the  article  of  America,  w)i<-r« 
we  have  given  the  Definitive  Treaty  at  large,  in  what 
manner  the  faid  treaty  has  difpofed  of  them:  wc  have  like- 
wife  reprcfented  that  matter  under  our  article  British  Ame- 
rica and  French  America,  as  was  requifite,  in  purfuauca 
of  the  plan  of  this  performance:   and,  that  the  reader  may  not 
miftake   us,  we  are   obliged,  where  neceflary,  to  make  our 
Remarks,  confident  v/ith  the  Definitive  Treaty:  to 
the  end  alfo  that  the  ftate  of  public  affairs  may  appear  in  their 
true  light,  we   have  rather  chofe  to  let  them  ftand  as  they  . 
were  reprefented  by   us  before  the  war,  than  only  as   they 
now  are.      For,  by  fo  doing,  we  fhall  be  able  the  more  im- 
partially to  make  a  truer  judgment,   how  far  the  faid  Defm 
nitive  Treaty  has  removed  thofe  Complaints  on  our 
fide,  that  cccafioned  the  laft  war.     See  America,  British 
America,  Florida,  Bahama-islands. 

Of  the  French  Islands  in  America,  as  they  ftood  be- 
fore the  laft  war,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763, 
took  place. 

To  begin  with  Granada:  it  is  fituate  in  12  degrees  north  la- 
titudej  about  30  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Barbzdoes,  and  about 
the  like  diftance  north  of  Caribbiana,  or  New  Andalufia  : 
this  ifland  is  25  leagues  in  circumference,  and  has  feverai  o-ood 
bays  and  harbours,  fome  of  which  are  fortified.  It  is  efteem- 
ed  a  fruitful  foil,  and  well  watered  ;  producing  fugar,  and 
fuch  other  plants  as  are  found  in  the  reft  of  the  Caribbee- 
iflands;  there  ate  abundance  of  very  fmall  iflands  that  lie  at 
the  north  end  of  Granada,  which  are  called  the  Granadil- 
las,  or  Granadines.  Martinico  is  fituated  between  14. 
and  15  degrees  north  latitude,  and  in  61  degrees  of  weftern 
longitude,  lying  about  40  leagues  north-wdt  of  Barbadoes. 
It  is  20  leagues  in  length,  but  of  an  unequal  breadth.  The:e 
are  feverai  commodious  bays  and  harbours  on  the  coaft,  fome 
of  them  fo  well  fortified,  that  they  bid  defiance  to  the  Fn~- 
lifti,  when  they  made  a  defcent  there  with  feverai  thoufand 
men  in  the  laft  war.  The  produce  of  this  ifland  is  the  fame 
with  the  Engliih  ifland  of  Barbadoes,  and  has  been  the  great 
initrument,  in  conjunction  with  Guardaloupe,  of  enabling 
the  French  to  rival  us  in  the  fugar  trade  at  foreign  markets. 
Marigalante  is  fituated  in  16  degrees  north  latitude,  a  little 
to  the  fouth-weft  of  Guardaloupe,  and  is  about  five  leagues 
in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  Du  Pleflis  fays,  it  is  full  of 
hills,  and  abounds  with  tobacco. 

The  ifland  is  covered  with  trees,  among  which  is  the  cinna- 
mon-tree, that  is  always  verdant,  and  it's  other  products  are 
the  fame  with  the  reft  of  the  Caribbees. 

Guardaloupe  is  fituate  in  16  degrees  north  latitude,  and  61 
degrees  of  weftern  longitude,  about  thirty  leagues  north  of 
Martinico,  and  near  as  much  fouth  of  Antigua.  It  is  faid 
to  be  the  largeft  of  all  the  Caribbee-iflands,  being  22  leagues 
in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth  at  each  end.  This, 
like  Martinico,  abounds  in  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  ginger, 
&c.  and  is  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition  as  well  as  Mar- 
tinico; and,  agreeable  to  the  confequence  it  is  of  to  the 
French,  they  have  taken  care  to  fortify  it  with  feverai  regu- 
lar forts  and  redoubts.  This  ifland  makes  more  fugar  now 
than  any  of  the  Britifh  Iflands;  except  Jamaica. 
Defiada,  or  Diferada,  the  Defirable-ifland,  fo  called  by-Co- 
lumbus, it  being  the  firft  land  he  difcovered  in  his  fecond 
voyage  to  America,  anno  1493.  -^  ^'es  I0  leagues  north- 
eait  of  Guardaloupe.  It  is  but  a  fmall  ifland,  nor  fo  fruitful 
as  others  that  belong  to  the  French. 

St  Bartholomew's  is  another  fmall  ifland,  about  10  leagues 
north  of  St  Chriftopher's.  St  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz,  ano-  - 
ther  fmall  ifland,  lying  17  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude, 
about  20  leagues  eaft  of  Chriftopher's,  and  St.  Martin's,  an- 
other fmall  ifland,  of  no  great  confequence. 
St  Domingo  belongs  partly  to  the  Spaniards,  and  partly  to 
the  French.  It  lies  between  Cuba  and  Jamaica  on  the  north- 
weft  and  fouth-weft,  and  Porto-Rico  on  the  eaft,  and  fepa- 
rated  from  the  laft  by  only  a  narrow  channel.  It  extends 
from  longitude  67  35,  to  longitude  74  15,  and  from  latitude 
17  37,  to  latitude  20,  being  near  400  miles  from  weft  to  eaft, 
and  almoft  120  where  broadeft  from  north  to  fouth;  and  by  ' 
fome  reckoned  400  leagues  in  circumference,  exclufive  of  it's, 
bays,  creeks,  &c.  which,  'tis  faid,  would  make  200  more. 
This  ifland,  which  is  the  greateft  of  all  the  Antilles,  [fee  the 
article  Antilles  Islands]  is  the  moft  fruitful,  and  by 
much  the  pleafanteft  in  the  Weft-Indies;  having  vaft  forcfts 
of  palms,  elms,  oaks,  pines,  the  juniper,  cararnitc,  acajou, 
Sec. — In  the  meadows,  there  are  innumerable  heads  of  black- 
cattle;  horfes  enough  in  the  weftern  part,  which  belongs  to 
the  French,  tofupply  all  their  neighbouring  colonies. — There 
is  fcarce  a  country  in  the  world  better  watered  by  navigabffl 
rivers  full  of  fiih,  as  the  coaft  is  oi  crocodiles  and  tortoifes. 

It 
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If.  li.is  many  mines  of  gold,  (liver,  and  copper1,  which,  though 
wrought  formerly  to  greal  profit,  the  Spaniards  at  prefent  iind 
themlclves  too  weak  to  carry  them  on  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, and  take  cue  to  Conceal  them  from  the  French. — The 
clnet  commodities  of  this  ifland  are  hides,  fugar,  indigo, 
Cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  ginger,  tobacco,  fait,  wax,  I. 
ambi  i  rreafc,  and  various  kinds  of  drugs  and  dyer's  wood. — 
The  French  here  are  laid  to  out-number  the  Spaniards,  though 
both  I  what  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the 

i/land  is  capable  of  maintaining. 

It's  principal  trade  confided  for  many  years  in  tobacco,  in 
which,  'tis  laid,  there  have  been  from  60  to  100  (hips  em- 
ployed, but  that  funk  to  nothing  on  the  cftablifhing  an  ex- 
clufivc  farm  of  this  commodity  in  France,  and  fugar  after- 
wards became  the  ftaple  commodity  of  the  ifland  :  Some 
think  'tis  the  very  belt  that  is  made  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and 
lerally  it  yields  ?  or  4s.  per  hundred  more  than  that  0/  any 
oi  their  other  i (lands. — It  was  computed  in  1726,  that  there 
were  then  200  fugar  works  in  this  ifland  ;  that,  one  year  with 
another,  they  made  400  hogfheads  of  fugar,  each  of  5C0 
weight,  and  that  it  brought  in  200,000 1.  ftcrling  per  arm. 
to  the  French,  and  the  indigo  is  reckoned  to  produce  half  as 
much.  This  French  colony  is  allowed  to  be  the  molt  con- 
siderable and  important  that  they  have  in  thefc  parts,  and 
would  be  much  more  (0,  could  they  get  a  ceftion  of  the  other 
part  from  the  Spaniards,  which  they  have  extremely  at  b 
but  'tis  hoped  will  never  obtain,  they  being  already  pollened 
of  lb  many  noble  harbours  and  forts,  as  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  difturbing  and  ruining  the  commerce  of  any 
nations  which  tiny  happen  to  be  at  war  with. 
The  ifland  of  Martinico  is  the  chief  of  the  French  fcttlc- 
nieuts :  the  governor-genera]  and  intendants  refide  there  |  it 
is  alio  the  ieat  of  the  fovcrcign  council,  which  has  jurifdic- 
tion,  not  only  throughout  the  Antilles,  but  alio  over  the 
French  fettlements  in  M  Domingo  and  Tortuga.  The  num- 
ber of  people  in  this  ifland  are  affirmed  to  be  10,000  whites, 
and  20,000  negroes.  Whence  it  appeals,  that  the  French 
are  very  numerous  in  theft  iflands  ;  and,  though  th.  y  have 
been  expofed  to  many  great  difficulties  in  eftablifiiing  thofe 
plantations,    yet   they  are  no.v   brought   to  a  very  flouillhing 

condition,  and  are  daily  improving  them  to  the  utnv 

'Flic  principal  commodity  the  French  raife  at  prefent  in  thefe 
iflands,  is  (agar,  whereas  formerly  it  was  tobacco.  Monf. 
De  Poiflcy  was  the  fiilt  who  taught  them  the  art  of  railing 
Che  fugar-cane,  and  curing  the  jince  of  it.  He  was  a  man 
of  luch  extraordinary  genius,  that  he  improved  upon  the 
method  then  in  ufe  at  Brail]  and  the  Madeiras;  the  mills  he 
caufed  to  be  erected,  were  ftronger,  neater,  and  better  fitted 
for  ufe;  and  his  furnaces  [ike wife  were  contrived  to  much 
greater  advantage  ;  lo  that  he  not  (.nly  introduced  it,  but 
carried  the  art  ot  fugar-making  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
perfection. 

iSelides  fugar,  the  French  raife  a  great  dea!  of  indigo. — •They 
alio  cultivate  cacao  to  great  advantage,  and  draw  con fider- 
able  profit  from  the  ginger,  caffia,  ana  piemen  to,  or  what  we 
call  Jamaica  pepper,  or  all-fpice,  of  which  they  export  con- 
siderable quantities. — They  alio  manufacture  rocou,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  dyers,  and  fend  home  variety  of  medicinal  gums, 
and  wet  Sweet-meats  of  divers  kinds. — Theft  iflai  1 
duce  two  fevcral  forts  of  valuable  woods,  which  are  ufed  tor 
dyeing,  inlaying,  and  cabinet-work;  fuch  as  role-wood, 
which,  when  wrought  and  poiifhed,  has  a  very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, as  wcil  as  a  fine  fmell. — The  Indian  wood  is  alio 
ot  the  fame  nature,  and  the  iron-wood,  fo  called  from  it's 
execflive  hardnefs,   is  1  preferable  either  to  cedar  or 

cyprels  ;    Brafil  wood   they  have    m    great  quantities,    and 
brazilletto,  yellow  wood,  or  funic,  and  .green  ebony,  which 
is  ufed  both  by  the  cabinet- makers  and  dyers.     We  ma 
to    thefe   commodities,    raw    hides    and    tortoiS.-fhell,    and 
then  the  reader  will  have  compreheofion  of  the 

riches  of  the  French  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  which  added  to 
their  fffheries  at  Newfoundland  and  Cape-Breton,  their  pel- 
try trade  in  Canada,  and  ail  their  commerce  with  the  Indian 
nations  in  their  immenfe  territory  of  Louiliana,  mull  give 
us  an  extraordinary  idea  of  the  ftate  of  their  commercial  in- 
terefts  in  America. 

But,  that  nothing  eiTential  may  be  omitted,  to  enable  our 
readers  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  benefits  of  the  Ame- 
rican commerce  to  France,  it  is  neceflary  to  give  an  account 
of  the  trade  of  thefe  iflands  with  their  mother  country,  and 
of  the  effects  thereof  to  the  kingdom  in  general. 
To  which  end,  it  is  to  be  conlidered,  that,  though  thefe  iflands 
produce  fo  many  rich  and  eftimable  commodities,  yet  they 
(land  in  need  of  very  large  fupplies  of  various  kinds  of  necei- 
faries,  without  which  they  could  not  fubiift  ;  fuch  as  horfis, 
an  1  cattle  of  all  kinds  ;  corn,  roots,  dry  hih,  and  all  forts  of 
lumber,  of  which  they  receive  confiderable  quantities  from 
Canada,  and  the  reft  from  our  northern  colonies,  in  exchange 
for  fugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  other  gec>ds,  which  are  lent 
to  panada,  and  for  melalies  to  our  colonies,  where  it  is 
diflilled  into  rum,  of  which  kind  of  commerce  we  fhall  fpeak 
more  largely  under  French  America. 

Tne  inh  .hitants  of  thefe  iiianJs  Hand  always  in  want  of  ne- 
groes, with  which  they  were  formerly  Supplied  by  their  own 


African  and  Senegal  companies,  which  have  been  long  age* 
united  to  the  French  Faft-India  company,  by  whom  this 
flave-trade  is  now  carried  on  with  great  regularity,  and  e-ira- 

inary  advantage. — The  negroes  are   fcnt   to  Mart:; 
purehaftd  by  the  planters  of  the  other  i;1 
at  a  fettled   price  of  fo  many  hogfheads  of  fugar  a 
in  the  Spanilh  port;  they  are  bought  for  fo  many  pieces  of 
• 

I  he  quantities  of  fugar,  together  with  their  other  produc- 
tions,  that  are  raifed  in  the  trench  fugar  iflands  in  America, 

Joy  in  this  trade  about  400  Clips,  from  the  burden  of  ico 
to  300  ton.-.  Tne  time  in  v/hich  they  fail  from  France  is  be- 
1  ■  ri  September  and  February,  that  they  may  avoid  as  much 
as  poflible,  the  hurricanes,  and  arrive  in  a  fit  feafon  for  com- 
pleting their  cargo 

}  "•  belle  and  Bourdcaux,  are,  generally  Speak- 

ing, laden  with  lak  beef  and  pork,  flour,  brandy,  all  forts  of 
wine  of  the  growth  of  that  part  of  Frar.ee,  arid  alfo  Madeira, 
winch  they  take  in  that  ifland  ;  dried  ccd,  pickled  herrings, 
(>ll>   '  Itter,  tallow,    iron,    linen,    and  moll  forts  "of 

»"-'  '  The   (hips   from    Roan    feldom    carry   pro- 

b  it  are  freighted  with  woollen  and  linen  goods,  Silk, 
ribbons,  Shoes,  (lockings  of  all  lorts,  hats,  tin,  copper,  and 
II  arms,  and  (word  blades,  pewter,  pins, need]  , 
paper,  pens,  cards,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  things  of 
the  Same  kind.  The  Ships  from  Marlcilles  and  Toulon  are 
freighted  with  oil,  dried  (ruit,  wines,  and  feveral  kinds  of 
light  Itufis,  that  are  manufactured  in  Provence.  Thus  we. 
ke  what  prodigious  advantages  thefe  fettlements  bring  10 
1  ranee,  by  encouraging  induftry,  employing  a  large  number 
ot  (hips,  and  consequently  railing  and  maintaining  many 
hundreds  of  feamen.  it  rs  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
French  government  pay  fo  much  attention  to  this  important 
branch  of  their  traft.c,  and  arc  fo  careful  in  taking  every  pof- 
lible method  to  encourage  thefe  colonies,  and  to  protect  their 
trade,  which,  however,  fufYercd  considerably  in  the  wars  of 
William  and  queen  Anne,  ami  ft:il  more  ccnliderably  at 
the  beginning  of  the  late  war  :  which  effectually  convinced  us 
that  the  commerce  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  trance  was  far 
greater  than  we  ■  ■■ . .  imagined. 

Before  we  quit  this  Subject,  it  is  necefurv  to  obfervc,  that  en 
the  fcuth  fide  of  the  trench  part  of  St  Domingo,  there  lies 
a  little  ifland,  t  -out  12  leagues 

'  from  the  continent  ;  which  is  about  nine  leagues  in  con  , 
the  foil  very  good,  and  there  are  two  or  three  tolerable  p. 
oneofwhi  ^ing  Ships  of  300  tons.      This 

ifland  lies  very  convenient  for  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the 
Spanilh  colonics  on  the  continent  ot  America  ;  and,  Sooner  or 
later,  the  Frencn  wiil,  in  tint  relpect,  make  it  turn  to  good 
account. —  It  is  alio  a  odious  for  maintaining  an  in- 

tercourft  with  the  only  fettlement  they  have  on  the  coaft.  of 
South  America,   the  ifland  of  Cayenne. 

'1  his  ifland  ha3  been  a  French  colony  ever  Since  the  year  1625; 
it  lies  doft  by  the  continent  of  Guiana,  ami  only  cut  oft",  and 
made  an  ifland,  by  the  rivers  of  Ovia  on  the  call,  and  Cay-) 
enne  on  the  well,  from  which  laft  it  takes  its  name.  The 
town  and  fort,  where  the  great  road  is,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Guiana,  are  exact!)  in  4  degrees,  50  minutes  of  north 
latitude,  and  3  degrees  ?2  minutes  of  eaft  longitude,  firm 
Ferro.  It  is  reckoned  about  iS  or  20  leagues  in  coa 
Handing  high  on  the  coaft,  and  looks,  at  a  diftance,  like  part 
ol  the  continent. 

The  foil  of  Cayenne,  by  reafon  of  the  continual  rains,  pro- 
duces plenty  of  lugar-canes,  which,  though  Small  ane;  ihe.;t- 
jointed,  yield  very  plentifully ;  alfo  mandioca,  Indian  wheat, 
rocou,  cotton,  acajou-apples,  baneiias,  pete,  ebony,  letter, 
and  violet-wood,  anana's,  tuberofes,  very  fine  and  large  pa- 
paia's,  and  feveral  forts  of  American  and  European  gram  1  r.d 
feed,  befides  lemons,  oranges,  indigo,  and  figs,  &c. — 7"he 
country  abounds  in  wiid  boars,  deer,  agontils,  woodcocks^ 
ortelans,  nightingales,  anes,  occo's,  and  other  birds,  re- 
markable chiefly  for  their  delicious  feathers. 
The  colony  is  partly  fubfiftcd  by  provisions  brought  from 
France  in  merchant  fhips,  by  way  of  trade,  which  commonly 
are  wine,  brandy,  meal,  and  powdered  or  fait  meat,  for  beef 
is  very  fcarce  there  ;.  befides  that,  they  are  not  aiiowed  to  kill 
anyr,  nor  calves  neither,  without  leave  of  the  governor,  that 
cattle  may  multiply  in  the  ifland.  All  forts  of  linen  cloathins", 
fluffs,  Silks,  Shoes,  and  other  wearing  apparel,  are  alfo  carried 
thither  from  France,  for  the  ufe  of  men,  women,  and  children  ; 
and  all  forts  of  tools  and  fmall  wares,  either  for  the  Service  of 
the  colony,  or  for  the  Amazons  and  Indian  trade,  are  bartered 
for  Sugar,  roccu,  indico,  tortoife-fhell,  tyger-Skins,  and  other 
conliderable  curiofities  of  the  country,  which  turn  to  no  in- 
confiderable  profit  to  the  traders  there. 

The  other  neceffary  provifions  of  the  product  of  the  ifland  sre, 
manetada,  and  Indian  wheat,  of  which  each  planter  Sows  large 
quantities,  both  for  the  Subfiftence  of  their  own  families  and 
flaves,  and  to  fell  to  the  other  inhabitants. — The  fea  and 
river-fifh,  poultry,  pigeons,  queSts,  or  ring-doves,  whereoS 
there  is  great  plenty,  and  delicate  turkeys,  hare,  venifen,  agen- 
tils,  hogs,  and  packs,  are  alfo  part  of  their  Subfiftence. — The 
chief  trade  carried  on  here  is  an  under-hand  trade  with  the 
Dutch  and  the  Portuguese,  and  chiefly  by  the  Jews,  who,  re- 
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fide  heir:  sr.d  what  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  they  have  is 
in  .ii.ir  nanus. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  1763,  with  relation  to  the  French  islands 
in  America. 

In  the  laft  war  Great-Britain  conquered  the  following  French 
Sugar  Islands  in  America,  viz.  The  Island  of 
Guardaloupe,  Marie  Galante,  Desirade,  and 
Martinico,  as  well  as  Canada  on  the  Continent, 
and  Cape  Breton.  For  the  Definitive  Treaty,  fee  our 
articles  America,  British  America,  Florida. 
At  the  peace,  Great  Britain  gave  up  the  faid  fugar  iflands, 
purfuant  to  the  Vlllth  article  of  the  Definitive  Treaty 
of  1763,  and  by  the  IXth  article  of  the  faid  treaty,  his  moft 
Chrittian  majefty  cedes  and  guarantees  to  his  Britannic  majefty, 
in  full  right,  the  iflands  cf  Grenada,  and  the  Grana- 
dines  ;  and  the  partition  of  the  iflands,  called  Neutral, 
is  agreed  and  fixed,  fo  that  thofe  of  St  Vincent,  Domi- 
nica, and  Tobago,  fhall  remain  in  full  right  to  Great 
Britain,  and  that  of  St  Lucia,  fhall  be  delivered  to  France, 
to  enjoy  the  fame  likewife  in  full  right ;  and  the  contracting 
parties  guaranty  the  partition  ftipulated.  See  our  articles 
British  America,  America. 

Of  the  E  A  s  t-I  n  d  1  a   ai:d  African  Trades  of 
France,  as  thefe  articles  Hood  before  the  laft  war. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  that  this  na- 
tion firft  attempted  to  fhare  in  the  commerce  of  the  Indies, 
which  met  but  with  bad  fuccefs,  till  Monf.  Colbert,  fomueh 
diilin^uiihed  by  Lewis  XIV.  undertook  the  bufinefs.  This 
active  and  intelligent  minifter  conceived  the  defign  of  reviving 
the  French  Eaft-india  company,  notwithftanding  all  the  mif- 
fortunes  that  company  had  met  with,  and  which  had,  over 
and  over,  difappointed  the  fkill  and  care  of  all  his  predeceffors. 
But,  before  he  made  his  intentions  known  to  the  public,  he 
took  care  to  make  himielf  perfectly  well  inftructed  in  the  af- 
fair he  undertook;  which  he  did,  by  drawing  to  his  acquaint- 
ance fuch  merchants  and  feamen  as  were  held  to  underftand 
the  fubject  beft.  And,  although  this  company  wanted  no 
encouragement  from  the  crown  and  the  minifter,  yet,  upon 
Mating  a  general  account  in  1684.,  it  appeared,  that  inftead 
of  gaining  one  penny  by  their  commerce,  they  had  run  out 
about  300,000  pounds  fterling,  which  was  one  half  of  their 
original  capital  ftock. — Thefe,  and  the  fubfequent  misfor- 
tunes of  the  company,  occafioned  general  clamours  againft 
it,  and  induced  a  general  opinion,  that  it  was  abfolutely  im- 
poffible  for  the  French  nation  to  carry  on  a  trade  to  the  Indies 
with  advantage. 

But  all  thefe  vexatious  circumftances  were  nothing  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  lofs  of  their  generous  proteftor,  Monf.  Colbert, 
who  was  ready,  at  all  times,  to  exert  his  influence  in  their 
favour. — The  fucceffor  of  Monf.  Colbert  was  Monf.  Pont- 
chartrain,  who  neither  wanted  abilities  or  probity,  but  whofe 
notions  with  refpect.  to  commerce  were  either  crude  or  un- 
diverted, or,  which  was  worfe,  narrow  and  obfeure. — From 
the  beginning  of  his  adminiftration  he  was  no  friend  to  this 
company,  he  crofling  every  thing  they  afked,  and  counte- 
nancing every  attempt  to  injure  them. 

After  a  feries  of  difficulties  and  difcouragements,  there  ftill 
arofe  a  new  fpirit  in  France  of  curbing  and  diftreffing  this 
almoft  bankrupt  company,  under  colour  of  augmenting  the 
royal  revenues,  and  protecting  the  manufactures  which  af- 
forded bread  to  the  people:  under  which  pretext,  the  com- 
pany was  firft  reftrained  from  felling  chints,  and  other  piece- 
goods,  to  foreigners;  which  not  only  proved  a  great  lofs  to 
the  company,  but  to  the  French  nation  in  general,  among 
whom  the  money  would  have  circulated  for  which  the  manu- 
factures had  been  fold  :  whereas,  by  this  prohibition,  fo  much 
ready  money  was  kept  out  of  France,  and  not  a  thread  more 
of  their  own  manufactures  vended. — They  fuffered  many  other 
obftructions  to  their  profperity,  too  tedious  to  enumerate. — 
And  it  was  in  particular  the  misfortune  of  the  company,  that, 
while  they  were  diftreffed  and  maltreated  abroad,  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  Indies,  they  were  envied  and  perfecuted  at  home, 
on  account  of  the  fmall  trade  they  carried  on,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  public  fpirit  and  concern  for  the  poor;  but,  in 
reality,  from  private  views  and  felfifh  principles. 
The  firft  feat  of  government  of  this  company  in  the  Indies 
was  at  Madagafcar ;  but,  after  the  fiift  Dutch  war,  they 
removed  to  Surat,  and  after  that  to  Pondicherry. — This 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1674,  and  as  the  company, 
at  that  time,  had  an  extraordinary  demand  for  piece-goods, 
they  could  not  have  fettled  in  a  better  place. — This  place  was 
immediately  well  fortified  by  order  of  the  court;  fo  that  in 
the  year  17 10  this  place  was  become  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  in  the  Indies;  and,  if  their  affairs  in  Europe  had 
kept  pace  with  their  improvements  made  in  the  Indies,  the 
French  company  would  foon  have  been  upon  a  level  with 
their  neighbours,  the  Englifli  and  the  Dutch. 
The  fcttlement  of  Pondicherry  becoming  the  capital  refidence 
ef  the  French  Eaft-India  company,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
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give  the  reader  fome  defcription  of  the  place,  and  of  t'iii 
iMonch  government  eftablifhed  there. — The  town  is  fituatc 
in  the  province  ofGimry,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromand  :,  in 
the  latitude  12  degrees  north,  and  in  the  longitude  of  i  [4 
from  the  meridian  of  Paris. — It  ftands  at  a  diftance  of  ico 
from  the  fea  fhore.  The  magazines  of  the  company, 
and  of  private  pcrfons,  are  numerous  and  magnificent;  a  fpa- 
cious  anu  beautiful  market-place,  fix  fine  gates,  j  1  baftions, 
for  the  defence  of  the  walls,  a  regular  citadel  well  fortified  ; 
upwards  of  400  cannon  upon  their  works,  befides  an  excel- 
lent train  of  field  pieces,  bombs,  mortars,  and  all  forts  of 
military  ftorcs  in  their  arfenal. — The  governor  lives  with 
great  (plendor  and  dignity,  and  has,  befides  his  own  palace, 
another  grand  one,  adjoining  to  a  moft  beautiful  garden,  fu- 
p  i  bly  furnifhed,  for  the  reception  of  foreign  princes  and  am- 
bafLidors,  who,  whenever  they  refort  thither,  are  treated 
with  infinite  refpect,  all  their  expences  defrayed  by  the  com- 
pany, which  has  been  found  by  experience  of  much  greater 
confequence  to  the  intereft  of  their  commerce  than  the  ex- 
pence  it  occafions. 

The  governor  general  for  the  company,  as  he  refides  in  a 
fine  palace,  fo  he  makes  a  figure  equal  thereto.  He  has  12 
horfe-guards,  cloathed  in  fcailet,  laced  with  gold,  and  an 
officer  with  the  title  of  captain,  who  commands  them — He 
has  alfo  a  foot-guard  of  300  men,  natives  of  the  countrv, 
called  peons;  and,  when  he  appears  in  public,  he  is  carried 
in  a  palankin,  richly  adorned.  This  ftate  is  difplayed  on  the 
reception  of  princes  and  ambafladors ;  at  other  times  his  guards 
are  employed  in  the  neceflary  fervice  of  the  company,  and 
earn  to  the  full  the  wages  they  are  paid ;  for  there  are  few 
fettlements  better  regulated,  or  more  wifely  governed,  than 
this,  which  the  reader  will  more  eafily  believe,  when  he  is 
told,  that,  according  to  the  laft  account  taken  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  piace,  there  appear  to  be  no  lefs  than  i20,0CQ 
Cnnftians,  Mahommedans,  and  Gentoes. 
There  cannot  be  a  place  better  feated  for  trade  than  this, 
being  in  the  midft  of  the  European  ftttlements  en  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel,  and  having  all  the  bay  of  Bengal  open  before 
them ;  fo  that  here  the  company's  magazines  are  full  of  all 
the  commodities  and  manufactures,  cot  only  of  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  but  of  other  parts  of  the  Indies,  fuch  as  Ben- 
gal, Surat,  and  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  as  alfo  of  fuch  as  are 
imported  from  Pcrfia,  and  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea. — Here 
likewife  are  their  warehoufes  for  all  forts  of  European  com- 
modities, which  are  conveniently  tranfported  fiom  thence, 
as  occafion  requires,  to  all  the  markets  in  the  Indies. 
However,  the  ftaple  trade  of  the  place  is  piece-goods,  of  which 
the  fineft  are  made  in  Golconda,  and  the  beft  painted  herej 
they  have  likewife  great  quantities  of  filk,  raw  and  manu- 
factured, gold  and  filver  brocades,  perfumes,  fpices,  and 
diamonds ;  in  which  laft  branch  of  trade  they  have  made  a 
great  progrefs  of  late,  and  for  which  it  is  certain  they  are 
very  conveniently  fituated,  as  being  at  a  very  fmall  diftance 
from  the  fineft  mines  in  the  Indies,  and  by  having  perfons 
amongft  them  as  well  fkilled  in  jewels  as  any  in  the  world. 
We  fhall  now  return  to  France,  and  view  the  ftate  of  things 
at  home,  as  well  as  in  the  Indies,  with  refpect  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  company. — And  here  they  ftill  laboured  under 
fuch  a  continued  feries  of  mifchiefs  and  misfortunes,  as  not 
only  crufhed  the  trade,  but  almoft  broke  the  fpirits,  of  the 
company,  which  obliged  them  to  have  recourfe  to  expedients, 
which  proved  as  little  to  their  honour  as  their  profit. — In 
the1  year  1682,  it  muft  be  obferved,  they  had  entered  into  a 
fcheme  for  permitting  private  trade,  upon  certain  conditions; 
but  their  affairs  were  now  fallen  into  fuch  diforder,  that  they 
were  not  only  content  to  fubmit  to  this,  but  even  to  refiga 
it  to  them  upon  eafy  conditions. — From  which  expedient 
they  found  fome  relief,  which  induced  them  to  extend  their 
fcheme;  and  for  the  prefervation  of  their  fervants  in  the 
Indies,  who  by  this  time  were  above  io,coo,000  in  debt, 
they  fairly  facrificed  themfelves.     For, 

In  the  year  17 12,  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  fome  pri- 
vate traders  at  St  Malo's,  by  which  they  yielded  up  to  them 
all  their  privileges  as  a  company,  on  the  beft  terms  they 
could  obtain,  with  a  view  to  furnifh  fuch  as  were  employed 
by  them  in  the  Indies,  with  fums  fufficient  to  keep  under  the 
intereft  of  their  debts,  and  thereby  prevent  all  things  from 
falling  into  confufion.  So  thaton  the  expiration  of  their  pri- 
vileges, about  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  they  earneftJy  fo- 
licited  a  renewal  of  them,  not  from  hopes  of  reviving  their 
trade,  but  with  intent  to  renew  their  agreement  with  the 
merchants  of  St  Malo's,  that  they  might  gain  enough  thereby 
to  preferve  their  fettlements,  and  not  to  fuffer  fuch  as  they 
had  employed  to  be  utterly  undone  in  their  fervice. 
By  this  means  the  private  merchants  of  St  Malo's  were  enabled 
to  increafc  their  fortunes,  and  cany  on  a  trade  to  the  Eaft- 
Im'.ics  with  advantages,  under  the  authority  of  a  company  that 
was  in  a  manner  become  bankrupt;  and  this,  notwithftand- 
ing they  had  confiderable  fums  out  of  their  profits  for  partici- 
pating in  it's  privileges;  for,  as  private  men,  they  could  make 
an  advantageous  bargain  with  the  companv,  with  fome  rea- 
sonable aflurance  of  having  the  terms  of  their  contract  com- 
plied with,  becaufe  made  only  for  a  certain  time;  enjoying 
alfo  the  benefit  of  thofe  fettlements  which  the  company  had 

made, 
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mailc,  without  contributing  any  thing  to  the  cxpcnce  which 
01  iginally  coft,  or  even  to  that  by  which  they  were  Rip- 
ported  ;   Co  that,  confidcrcd  in  this  light,  the  company  flood 
•  n  them  and  the  government,  and  their  private  traders 
might  be  faid  to  enjoy,  in  France  itfclf,  thofe  advantages  that 
be  expected  only  in  a  land  of  freedom,  and  by  the  en- 
joyment of  which  folely  their  trade  became  advantageous*. 

*  It  is  clear  from  hence,  that  the  injury,  don*  to  this  time  to 
the  French  Halt-India  commerce,  proceeded  from  the  nature 
of  the  French  government;  for  it  mult  beobferved,  that  the 
edicts  for  their  ellablifhment,  and  the  extenfive  privileges 
granted  by  them,  though  they  are  neceflary  to  the  being 
and  foundation  of  the  company,  yet  are  hurtful  and  dis- 
advantageous in  another  rclpect.  For  all  men  of  fcr.fe  dif- 
cern,  that  in  a  country  where  fo  much  depends  upon  the 
mete  will  and  ph-afure  of  the  crown,  no  commerce  can 
ever  be  secure  ;  for  as  the  fame  power  that  gives  may 
take  away,  fo  it  may  likewife  alter,  abridge,  and  even  de- 
ltroy,  by  New  Hdicts,  any  of  thofe  privileges  though 
granted  and  confirmed  in  the  ftrongelt  term:,  that  words 
can  exprefs. 

Befide*,  as  the  company  mud  be  almofl  fupported  by  ads 
of  royal  favour,  fo  the  obtaining  thefe  mult  always  depend 
Oil  the  will  of  the  prime  miniller  for  the  time  bein;(,  which 
is  fuch  .1  precarious  tenure,  that  no  man,  who  thinks  at  all, 
can  believe  he  has  any  piopcrty,  while  it  depends  there- 
upon. In  the  next  place,  the  maxims  of  the  government 
rendering  it  abfolutdy  necelTary  to  prefer  the  intcrell  of  the 
royal  revenue  to  any  other  intcrell  whatever;  this  is  fuch  a 
fourcc  of  danger  and  difquiet,  as  mult  ncceflarily  banilh  all 
trull  and  confidence  in  the  faith  of  fuch  a  government. 
"Whence  it  may  be  obferved,  that  fuch  as  are  engaged  in 
the  management  of  a  company's  concerns,  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  will  look  no  farther  than  the  time  prefent ; 
and,  inftead  of  placing  their  hopes  in  the  future  profperity 
of  fuch  a  company,  will  confine  their  views  to  the  making 
the  moll  they  can  of  immediate  advantages,  in  Order  to  fe- 
cure  their  private  fortunes,  let  what  will  become  of  the 
public. 

There  are  in  arbitrary  governments  certain  fcafons,  when, 
from  a  variety  of  accidents,  there  appear!  a  ftrong  fpirit  ot 
promoting  the  public  welfare,  not  from  any  real  principle 
of  that  kind,  but  to  cover  fume  other  defign,  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  carried  into  execution,  as  in  changes  ot  ad- 
miniftration,  especially  in  minorities,  &C— Tbil  happened 
to  be  the  cafe  at  the  time  when  the  French  Haft-India  com- 
pany were  ftruggling  for  a  new  grant  of  privileges,  which 
they  had  enjoyed  for  50  years,  though  lbmetimcs  in  a  larger, 
fomctimes  in  a  lefs  degree. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  defeated  the  old  king's  will,  and 
eftablifhcd  a  new  k,nd  of  government,  as  it  were,  in  France, 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  lulfain  his  authority,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  acquire  to  his  adminiftration  fuch  a  reputation  as  had 
never  attended  all  the  victories  and  power  of  Lewis  the  Great. 
Therefore,  from  the  time  he  took  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  hands,  he  affected  to  act  on  motives  directly  oppofite 
to  thofe  of  his  predeceffors :  he  declared,  that  the  great  end 
of  government  was  the  good  of  the  people;  that  it  was  im- 
poflible  this  fhould  be  promoted  by  perpetual  wars  or  quarrels 
with  neiehbourini  ftates;  that  peace  was  an  univcrfal  blefl- 
ranee  as  well  as  other  nations;  that  commerce  was 
the  natural  effect  of  tranquillity;  and  that  the  confluences 
of  an  extenfive  trade  were  more  certain  rcfources  of  power 
than  conquefts  or  arbitrary  dominion. — This  gave  the  com- 
pany great  expectations ;  but  the  regent's  fcheme  was  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  what  they  expected  ;  for  his  intent  was 
to  eftablilh  what  is  called  in  France  The  System  *.  To 
give  a  fpecious  colouring  to  this  profound  project,  the  Haft 
and  Weft  India  companies  were  neceffary  to  be  made  inftru- 
mcntal. 

*  This  was  the  famous  fcheme  of  Mr.  Law,  to  pay  the  natio- 
nal debts  of  France  without  money  ;  which  proved  a  fuper- 
lative  bubble,  called  the  Milliflippi  fcheme,  like  to  that  of 
our  South-fea  company  in  the  year  1720. — See  the  articles 
Actions,  Bubbles,  and  South-sea  Compam-. 

And,  when  the  Eaft-India  company  reprefented  their  condi- 
tion, and  fued  for  affiftance  and  protection,  they  found  they 
had  to  do  with  thofe  who  undcrftood"  their  affairs  as  well  as 
themfelves;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  governing  them,  as  in 
many  other  refpccls  they  had  done  former  minifters,  they  were 
obliged  to  throw  themfelves  into  the  new  miniftry's  hands, 
and  fubfift  on  their  generofitv;  which  proved  the  diffolution 
of  the  company,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  it's  union  with 
the  Weftern  company,  which  had  already  fwallowed  up  fome 
others. — The  edict  of  union  extinguished  the  title  of  both 
thefe  companies,  as  well  as  the  others  comprized  therein,  and 
gave  to  the  whole  the  comprehenfive  and  fignificant  name  of 
the  Company  of  the  Indies. 

In  the  preamble  to  this  edict  we  have  an  excellent  hiftorv  of 
the  tranlactions  upon  which  this  union  of  the  compounded 
company  was  founded;  for  therein  it  is  faid,  that  the  kin:; 
having  principally  applied  himfelf  to  the  reftoring  the  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom,  and  thereby  repairing  the  loffes  and 
occalioncd  by  a  very  long  and  expenitve  war,  and  hav- 
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ing  already  had  the  plcafure  to  fee  the  circulation  of  mohejr1 
wonderfully  quickened,  by  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Wlst- 
India  Company  *  ;  his  majefty  had  from  thence  been  in- 
duced to  look  into  the  ftate  of  the  Old  coni|  I 
before  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  ;  and,  in  particular,  into 
the  ftate  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  which  he  found  to  bc- 
deplorablc.  For,  in  the  fpace  of  50  years,  they  had,  not- 
withftanding  repeated  affiftancps  from  the  crown,  managed 
their  affairs  fo  indifferently,  as  to  be  obliged  to  abandon 
their  commerce  intirely,  and  to  take  up  with  fuch  tri- 
ad vantages  as  Could  be  obtained  by  letting  out  their  privi- 
leges to  hire. 

*  It  was  with  this  view  that  the  regent  (hewed  fo  much  fa- 
vour to  the  Well-India  company,  and  eltablimed  it'i  capi- 
tal ac  one  hundred  millions,  and  thereby  he  procured  art 
opportunity  of  leflening  that  immenfe  quantity  of  paper- 
money  which  the  long  war  had  made  requifitc,  and  which 
tval  of  jjk.il  injury  to  the  public  credit. 

The  king  declared  he  was  fatisfied  that  this  did  not  proceed 
at  all  from  difadvantages  in  the  nature  of  that  commerce,  but 
from  the  miftakes  and  ill  conduct  of  fuch  as  had  been  intruited 
with  the  management  of  the  company's  affairs,  who,  in  the 
fuft  place,  had  made  their  bottom  too  narrow,  and  had  un- 
dertaken the  traffic  of  the  Indies  upon  much  too  final!  a  capi- 
tal.— That,  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  their  own  adminilnation, 
and  to  countenance  their  taking  fuch  coniideiable  falaries  to 
themfelves,  they  had  made  large  dividends,  where  there  was 
no  profit ;  and  having,  by  this  means,  exhauftcd  the  com- 
pany's ftock,  they  carried  on  their  trade  by  borrowing  as  much 
money  as  they  could,  at  very  high  intereft. — That,  however, 
the  king  his  great  grandfather  hnving  always  protected  and 
encouraged  this  company,  and  even  granted  them  a  new  term 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  they  might  have  drawn  profits  from 
it,  if  their  conduct  had  not  become  fo  flagrantly  bad,  that 
neither  the  glory  of  the  king,  nor  the  intereft  of  his  people, 
would  permit  him  to  overlook  it  any  longer. — On  the  one 
hand,  there  were  continual  complaints  from  the  Indies,  that 
the  company  had  borrowed  vaft  fums  of  the  Gentocs,  with- 
out paying  them  cither  capital  or  intereft,  having,  in  the 
(pace  ot  10 years,  not  lent  fo  much  as  one  fingle  fhip  toSu- 
rat. — On  the  other,  the  private  merchants  carrying  on  this 
commerce  in  the  name,  and  under  the  authority,  of  the  Eaft- 
India  company,  were  fo  oppreffed  by  the  duty,  ai  d  other  gra- 
tuities they  paid  to  the  company,  that  they  are  unable  to  pur- 
fue  their  trade  with  the  fame  fpirit  and  advantages  which  are 
enjoyed  by  the  fubjecls  of  other  nations;  and  moreover,  be- 
ing afraid  to  go  to  Surat,  on  account  of  the  danger  they  were 
in  of  having  their  fhips  feized  for  the  company's  debts,  they 
found  themfelves  obliged  to  purchafe  moft  of  the  Indian  com- 
modities and  manufactures,  which  they  brought  into  Europe, 
from  foreigners,  at  a  very  high  price,  and  this  equally  to 
their  own  and  the  nation's  difadvantage. 
For  thefe  reafons,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  alledged 
againft  the  China  and  African  companies,  his  majefty  de- 
clares, that  the  privileges  of  all  thefe  companies  are,  by  this 
edicf  of  his,  dated  in  the  month  of  May,  1719,  revoked, 
extinguifhed,  and  fuppreffed. — He  granted,  at  the  fame  timej 
to  the  new  company  of  the  Indies,  an  exclufive  privilege 
of  trading  from  the  Cape  of  Good-hope  to  the  utmoft  extent 
of  the  Eaft-Indies,  as  alfo  to  the  iflands  of  Madagafcar,  of 
Bourbon,  and  of  France,  the  coaft  of  Soffola  in  Africa,  the 
Red-fea,  Perfia,  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul,  of  the  king  of 
Siam,  and  of  the  emperors  of  China  and  Japan,  as  alfo  of  the 
South-feas,  from  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  or  La  Maire, 
to  the  Eait-Indies  that  way,  forbidding  all  the  reft  of  his 
fubjecls  their  feveral  trades,  under  pain  of  the  confifcation 
of  their  ycffels  and  effects. 

He  likewife  gives  and  grants  to  this  company  the  poffeffions 
and  effects  of  the  other  companies,  at  the  fame  time  charging 
them,  however,  with  all  the  juft  debts  which  thefe  compa- 
nies had  contracted. — The  better  to  enable  them  to  difcharge 
which,  and  to  carry  on  the  extenfive  trade  granted  them  by 
this  edict,  he  creates  in  their  favour  25,000,000  of  new  ac- 
tions, .to  be  purchafed  for  ready  money,  on  the  terms  that 
the  Weft-India  company  froiTefled  100,000,000  of  actions, 
and  with  the  like  privileges  and  advantages. — He  alfo  grants 
full  licence  and  authority  to  import  all  forts  of  manufactures 
of  filk,  filk  and  cotton,  gold  and  filver  ftuffs,  dyed  cottons, 
and  alfo  painted  and  ftriped,  on  condition  that  none  of  thefe 
fhall  be  vended  in  his  dominions^  but  be  fold  and  difpefed  of 
to  foreign  nations  ;  for  which  reafon  they  were  to  be  depc- 
fited  id  magazines,  under  double  locks  and  keys,  of  one  to  be 
kept  by  the  farmers-general,  and  the  other  by  the  directors 
of  the  company,  for  the  better  preventing  frauds  and  collu- 
fions. — He  likewife  prants  them  permiiiion  to  import  all  forts 
of  white  cottons,  raw  filks,  coffee,  drugs,  fpices,  metals, 
and  whatever  elfe  the  Eaft-India  company  might  have  im- 
ported under  their  privileges. 

This  edict  had  all  the  effect,  and  even  more,  than  was  ex- 
pected; fuch  an  cagernefs  appeared  of  fubferibing,  that,  in- 
ftead of  25,  the  fubferiptions  amounted  to  50  millions ;  which 
encouraged  the  French  miniftry  to  venture  upon  fome  new 
regulations,  that  were  made  public  by  an  edict  of  the  month 
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of  June  in  the  fame  year:  the  principal  of  which  was,  that 
they  fhould  take  oft"  four  times   the  number  of  old  actions, 
in  order  to  be  intitled  to  the  new:    fo  that,  in  order  to  pur- 
chafe   5000  livres  of  the  new  actions,  the  fubferibers  were- 
obliged  to  take  20,000  of  the  old. 

The  great  end  propofed  by  all  this  was,  to  find  the  means 
df  fuppreffing  that  immenfe  quantity  of  paper-money,  which 
whs  fo  heavy  a  burden  on  the  ftate.  To  which  end  annui- 
ties, to  the  value  of  25  millions,  are  created;  which  not 
anfwering  that  intention,  the  new  company  of  the  Indies 
offered  their  affiftancc,  and  undertook  to  difchargc  them  at 
the  rate  of  50  millions  in  one  month  :  fo  that  the  whole  load 
of  this  paper-credit,  amounting  to  near  60  millions  of  our 
money,  was  to  be  extinguifhed  by  the  end  of  July  1721. 
In  conlideration  of  the  zeal  and  public  fpirit  manifefted  by 
the  company  in  this  propofal,  the  king,  by  his  arret,  dated 
in  the  month  of  July  1720,  changed  the  terms  on  which  the 
company  held  their  privileges,  and  declared  them  perpetual, 
reftraining  hi'mfclf  and  his  fiicceflbrs  from  ever  treating  them 
as  other  companies  had  been,  in  order  to  their  cftablifhment: 
thus  this  company  acquired  the  title  in  France  of  The  Per- 
petual Company  of  the  Indies,  with  all  the  privileges 
of  the  other  four  companies  confirmed  to  them  for  ever. — 
In  two  years  time  it  was  declared,  that,  in  confequence  of 
the  annuities  granted  and  affigned  to  the  company  from  the 
crown,  they  mould  be  able  to  divide  annually  the  ium  of  10 
per  cent,  which  mould  be  paid  duly  and  exactly  for  ever; 
in  confequence  whereof,  the  directors  were  to  be  at  full  li- 
berty to  export  and  import  what  they  thought  proper,  with- 
out being  accountable  annually  to  their  conftituents,  becauie 
the  dividend  was  to  be  certain  and  regular,  and  they  were 
to  manage  things  fo,  as  that  the  deficiencies  of  one  year 
might  be  made  good  by  the  profits  of  another. 
This  courfe  of  management,  though  it  had  certainly  one  great 
convenience,  in  afcertaining  the  intereft.  as  the  proprietors 
Were  to  receive  it,  yet  the  circumftance  of  not  accounting 
for  the  profits  has  proved  of  fuch  ill  confequence,  that,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  dividends  have  been  all  along  regularly 
paid  till  lately,  the  proprietors  could  never  be  cured  of  a 
fufpicion  they  entertained,  that  the  Eaft-India  commerce 
has  not  been  carried  on  to  their  advantage,  but  in  their 
name,  for  the  king's  ;  and  this  has  contributed  to  keep  their 
actions  low,  though  they  had  fuch  extraordinary  intereft 
paid  them,  with  fuch  regularity. 

The  grounds  of  this  fufpicion  lying  in  the  annuities  paid  by 
the  crown  to  the  compan-',  which  are  fufiicient  for  fecuring 
fuch  a  dividend,  without  the  leaft  affiftance  from  the  profits 
of  their  trade,  made  the  thing  not  altogether  incredible;  efpe- 
cially  when  it  was  perceived,  that,  for  20  years  together,  the 
dividends  remained  fixed  and  fettled,  though  the  trade  of  the 
company  has,  for  that  time,  been  apparently  increafing. 
But,  to  underftand  this  matter  rightly,  as  well  as  the  true 
ftate  of  the  company's  affairs  in  general,  and  how  they  came 
to  have  a  fund  capable  of  difcharging  regularly  fo  high  an  in- 
tereft for  fuch  a  number  of  years,  as  well  as  to  clear  up  fome 
things  that  may  feem  obfeure  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  com- 
pany now  fubiifting,  it  will  be  requifite  to  give  as  clear  and 
concife  a  relation,  as  is  poiTible,  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the 
other  companies  that  have  been  incorporate  with  this>  by  the 
edict  beforementioned,  and  of  the  Weft-India  company  in 
particular,  in  which  abundance  of  curious  and  inftructive 
particulars  will  occur. 

The  China  Company  in  France  was  originally  fet  on  foot 
in  the  year  1660,  but  was  very  foon  after  abforbed  by  that 
of  the  Eaft-Inda  company,  which  had  the  fanction  of  royal 
authority  given  it  in  1664;  but,  when  the  company  began 
firft  to  decline  in  it's  affairs,  thofe  who  had  the  management 
were  content,  in  fome  meafure,  to  revive  this  old  company, 
by  granting  their  licence,  which  was  likewife  confirmed,  by 
the  crown,  to  one  Mr  Jourdan,  a  very  rich  merchant,  who 
fitted  out  a  very  large  fhip  for  that  voyage,  which  failed  in 
March  1698,  and  returned  fafely  to  France  on  the  third  of 
Auguft,   1700,  very  richly  laden. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  voyage  encouraged  this  great  merchant, 
and  thofe  who  were  interefted  with  him,  to  fit  out  the  fame 
fhip  again,  which  they  accordingly  did  in  the  following  fpring, 
and  ftie  returned  in  the  month  of  September,  1703,  with  as 
great  profit  as  from  her  former  voyage.  This  fuccefs,  one 
would  have  thought,  might  have  eftablifhed  this  new  com- 
pany, but  the  general  war,  in  which  France  was  then  en- 
gaged againlt  moft  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  rendered  it  im- 
practicable: and  thus  the  company  lay  dormant,  though  ftill 
pofleffed  of  it's  rights,  which  extended  to  the  coafts  of  China, 
Tonquin,  Coch in-China,  and  the  ifles  adjacent,  till  fuch 
time  as,  for  reafons  of  ftate  which  we  have  fhewn,  it  was 
united  to  the  Wcftern  company. 

The  company  of  Senegal,  though  under  another  name,  was 
one  of  the  earlieft  in  France,  being  carried  on  by  a  fociety  of 
merchants  at  Dieppe,  though  without  the  fanction  of  any 
public  authority.  They  fixed  a  little  fettlemcnt  in  an  ifland 
at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Nigra,  called  alio  the  river 
of  Senegal  in  Africa,  and  carried  on  a  confiderable  trade  thi- 
ther. This  commerce  came  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the 
merchants  of  Rouen,  who,  in  the  month  of  November, 
1664,  yielded  it  up  to  the  Weft-India  company. 


But,  when  that  company  was  difiolvcd  about  ten  years  after- 
wards, the  old  company  of  Senegal   was  revived,  and 
rich  merchants  undertook  that  commerce;  which  they  car- 
ried  on  with   great  profit   to  thcmfelvcs  till  the  year  1681  ; 
when  the  minifter,  M.  Colbert,  conceiving  this  traffic  might 
be   greatly  enlarged,  prevailed   upon  thefe  merchants   I 
cept  of  a  valuable  confidcration  for  their  privileges,  and  to 
admit  of  it's  going  into  the  hands  of  a  larger  number  of  per- 
fons,    with  new  privileges,    which  they  enjoyed  for  many 
years.     But,  it  being  difcovered,   that  the  exclu five  1 
they  had  were  by  much  too  extenfive  for  their  capital,  i 
thought  for  the  public  benefit  to  divide  this  company  ;  and 
hence  arofe  the  Guinea  company  of  Franc   ,  im   the 

greateft  part  of  their  privileges   were  affigned,    and  tl 
remained   to  the  old  company  of  Senegal,  which  ftill  con- 
tinued in  a  profperous  condition. 

Yet,  from  variety  of  accidents,  this  company  came  to  be  fo 
reduced,  that  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  privilege* 
to  fome  rich  merchants  of  Rouen,  who  carried  on  this  trade 
with  tolerable  fuccefs,  when  it  was  united,  as  we  have  feen, 
to  the  company  of  the  Indies. 

As  to  the  company  of  Guinea,  that  alfo  had  fevcral  rifes  and 
falls,  till  the  acceffion  of  Philip  V.  to  the  crown  of  ! 
who,  in  the  year  1 701,  granted  them  the  liberty  of  trans- 
porting negroes  to  the  Spanifti  Weft-Indies;  whence  it  cook 
the  title  of  the  Afliento  company  [fee  Assiento  Company] 
under  which  it  continued  toflourifh;  but  it  loft  it's  bcin"-  at 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  revived  the  other  branches  of 
the  French  trade,  and  conveyed  this  to  the  Englifh,  which 
gave  rife  to  the  Englifh  South-fea  company;  and,  how  largg 
their  gains  have  been  upon  this  occaiion,  will  appear  under 
the  article  South-sea  Company. 

At  this  conjuncture  the  MifTiflippi  fcheme  took  place  in 
France,  in  confequence  of  the  difcoveries  formerly  made  in 
America,  by  Monf.  de  la  Salle,  a  native  of  Rouen.  Seethe 
articles  British  America,  Canada,  French  Ame- 
rica. The  regent  was  confidering,  at  this  time,  of  the 
project  offered  him  by  the  famous  Mr  Law,  a  Scotch  gen- 
tleman, whofe  name  is  well  known  to  the  prefent  genera- 
tion, whofe  abilities  were  extraordinary,  and  might  have 
been  rendered  importantly  ufeful  to  France,  or  any  other 
kingdom,  under  proper  controul. — The  end,  aimed  at  by 
his  project,  was  to  reduce  all  the  public  debts  in  France 
into  fome  form;  for  which  purpofe,  'twas  necefl'ary  to  erect, 
under  plaufible  appearances,  a  new  company,  in  like  manner 
that,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  John  Blount,  the  lord-treafurer 
Oxford  had  done  in  England,  by  eftablifhing  the  South-fea 
company;  rejecting  only  that  part  of  the  project,  which  was 
cheating  credulous  people  of  their  money,  by  running  the 
actions  of  the  new  company  into  an  exceffive  rate  :  but  this 
part  was  accepted  by  the  regent  of  France,  and  made  that 
part  of  the  defign  which  is  ftiled  the  Syftem  in  France,  as 
before  obferved;  and  which  was  at  once  the  moft  iniquitous, 
contrivance  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man.  See  the 
articles  Actions  and  Bueeles. 

As  it  was  neceffary,  to  carry  this  fcheme  into  execution,  that 
a  new  company  mould  be  let  up,  with  fuch  privileges  as 
might  create  probable  hopes  of  extravagant  gains  to  the  pro- 
prietors, this  new  fettlement  was  thought  of  for  that  pur- 
pofe; whence  the  project  is  called  the  Mifliflippi  fcheme, 
though  that  was  not  the  title  of  the  company. — But  I  (hall 
not  here  enter  into  the  enormity  of  this  infamous  fcheme, 
we  having  done  that  elfewhere. — All  aimed  at,  at  prefent, 
is  to  delineate  the  fevcral  fteps,  whereby  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  was  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  this  great  French,  company  of  the  Indies.  To 
complete  this  grand  French  fyftem, 

The  royal  bank  of  France  was  likewife  united  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  Indies. — This  was  the  grand  engine  employed 
to  bring  about  the  great  end  of  the  fyftem;  which  being 
once  effectuated,  the  regent  and  his  minifters  turned  their 
thoughts  on  the  means  of  recovering  the  company  from  that 
dreadful  confufion  into  which  it  had  been  thrown,  by  under- 
taking the  execution  of  a  defign  equally  prejudicial  to  the 
general  commerce  and  private  property  of  the  inhabitants  of 
France;  which  had  deftroyed  the  public  credit,  and  put  it 
out  of  the  company's  power  to  carry  on  their  trade. 
The  welfare  of  the  kingdom  was  fo  clofely  connected  with 
that  of  the  company  of  the  Indies,  that  it  was  not  in  the-, 
power  of  the  government  to  neglect  either,  or  to  feparate 
their  interefts,  which  had  been  minifterially  conjoined,  to 
anfwer  more  myfterious  purpofes  than  the  world  in  general 
is  acquainted  with. 

The  company  of  the  Indies,  at  this  time  of  day,  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  center  of  the  French  commerce,  it  monopo- 
lizing fo  great  a  fharc  of  it;  or,  in  other  words,  the  rife  and 
fall  of  that  company's  flocks  might  be  then  looked  on  as  a 
political  or  commercial  barometer,  which  pointed  out  the 
condition  of  the  trade  of  France  in  general. 
This  company  has  for  many  years  divided  10  per  cent,  an- 
nually on  their  capital,  which,  till  the  late  war,  was  regu- 
larly paid. — But  this  dividend  never  arofe  from  the  profits 
made  by  the  company  in  the  way  of  trade,  but  was  paid  to 
the  proprietors,  as  creditors  of  the  public  (as  is  done  to  the 

proprietors 
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proprietors  of  our  South-fea  company)  on  fettled  Funds 
ajligned  them  b>i  that  pur pofe:  wherefore  we  can  attribute 
the  lownefs  of  the  French  Hocks,  in  times  of  peace,  to  no- 
thing    bur    the   diffidence   that  the  people   had  of  their  own 

rnment. 
The  regular  dividends   made  by  this  company  had  a  double 

I  ;  they  fuftained  the  public:  credit,  and  that  of  the  com- 
pany. — The  former  was  neceffary  to  prevent  thofe  confu- 
fions,  which  happened  on  the  ruin  of  the  fyflcm,  which  was 
near  ruining  the  nation;  the  fame  regular  payment  of  divi- 
dends was  of  unfpealcable  fervice  to  the  company  ii 
trading  capacity,  without  which  they  could  not  have  fubfifted  ; 
this  policy  keeping  the  proprietors  from  cither  enquiring  or 

inV  GENERAL  ACCOUNTS  OK   THEIR   DEALINGS. 

This  was  one  of  the  great  fecrets  of  the  French  councils, 

and  the  defign  of  rcftoring  the  affairs  of  the  company  ;   and 

t,  of  all  others,  they  have  conducted  with  the 

;   for    by  this  means    they  gained  time    for   the   com- 

and,  by  affording  them  monies  in  feafion,  they  revived 

th<    I  laft-India  trade,   put  all  the  company's  debts  into  a  train 

of  payment,  replaced  all  her  factories;  and,  if  the  laft  war 

had  nut  broke  out,  would  have  foon  placed  her,  as  a  trading 

company,  in  as  good  condition  in  that  capacity,  as  fhe  was 

as  a  corporation  of  public  creditors.—  And  fuch  is  the  policy 

of  France,  that  they  have  now  conquered  all  things  in  regard 

to  this  company,  and  made  it  as  fubftantial  to  their  general 

commerce,  as  to  their  public  credit. 

freftual  eftablifhment  of  this  great  company  maybe 
juifiy  attributed  to  the  wife  and  peaceable  adminiftration  of 
the  late  cardinal  Fleury;  but  was  no  other  wife  due  to  him, 
than  as  he  continued  the  direction  of  tliele  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  Monf.  Orry,  who,  perhaps,  has  done  more  fervice  to  this 
nation,  thin  all  the  ftatefmen  and  generals  that  have  been 
employed  in  tlii.  reign:  and  although  his  management  was 
foinewhat  thwarted  and  thrown  into  difordcr  a  few  years 
fince,  yet  he  has  overcome  the  greateft  difficulties  in  regard 
to  this  company,  and  put  her  concerns  into  fuch  a  channel, 
as  will,  in  very  few  years,  perhaps,  lender  this  trading  com- 
pany formidable  in  companion  to  any  other  in  Europe. 
The  capital  of  the  prefent  company,  as  before  obfei ved,  was 
s  •  ,    the   original   capital  of   the  weftcrn  company, 

and  of  25  millions  added  thereunto,  upon  the  incorporation 
of  the  Eaif-lndia  company  therewith;  but  after  the  uiin  of 
Law's  fyftem,  and  all  things  were  in  confufion,  it  was  found 
requifite,  that  the  king  ihould  make  a  revilion  of  the  actions 
pbflefled  by  the  proprietors,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  between 
fuch  as  had  acquired  their  property  fairly,  and  fuch  U  had 
thruft  themfelves  into  the  company's  books,  to  Icive  the  pur- 
pofes  of  mere  ftockjobbing.  In  confequence  of  this  revifion, 
the  king  fixed  the  actions  of  this  company  to  56,000,  and 
which  formed  a  capital  of  112  millions;  for  their  dividend 
upon  which,  the)  had  a  yearly  revenue  amgned  them  of  eight 
millions  four  hundred  thoufand  livres.— By  another  arret  in 
1-25,  5000  of  thefe  actions  were  cancelled  and  burnt;  fo 
that  the  capital  of  the  company,  by  this  means,  was  reduced 
to  51,000  Actions,  and  their  Dividends  fecured  by  the 
annual  payment  of  eight  millions  from  the  farmers-general 
of  the  farm  of  tobacco;  the  cxcluiive,  perpetual,  and  irrevo- 
cable privilege  of  vending  which,  was  granted  to  the  com- 
pany in  1723,  and  confirmed  to  them  in  1725,  together  with 
the  profits  ariiing  from  the  furrs  imported  from  Canada;  fo 
that  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  their  annual  dividends  was 
as  effectually  fettled  and  fecured,  as  it  was  poffible  a  matter 
of  that  nature  could  be  in  France.— Yet  the  affairs  of  this 
company  went  on  in  a  very  precarious  way  for  about  four- 
teen years. — But  in  the  year  1737,  Monf.  Orry  being  at 
the  head  of  the  finances  of  France,  which  he  managed  with 
furprizing  fuccefs,  the  company  fell  under  his  care. — He 
faw  that  great  fupplies  were  neceffary  to  extricate  them  from 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  laboured,  and  therefore, 
having  made  a  ftrict  fcrutiny  into  their  affairs,  he  furnifhed 
them  with  fuch  funis  as  were  neceffary  for  augmenting  their 
commerce;  fo  that  in  the  fhort  fpacc  of  two  years  he  doubled 
their  returns,  and,  in  three  years  more,  brought  them  to 
thrice  as  much  as  they  had  formerly  been. 
By  the  management  of  this  able  minifter,  the  company's 
fales  at  Port  de  l'Orient  became  regular  and  confiderable,  in- 
creafmg  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  public  fale  in  the  year 
1742  produced  about  a  million  fterling;  befides  which,  they 
referved,  in  their  magazines,  goods  to  the  value  of  four  mil- 
lions of  livres  more;  and  the  firft  fhips,  that  arrived  in  1743, 
brought  home  ftill  a  richer  and  more  valuable  cargo. — This 
fudden  and  extraordinary  change  in  the  company's  affairs 
alarmed  all  Europe,  but  more  efpecially  the  maritime  powers, 
who  faw,  with  unfpeakable  concern,  a  company,  that  but 
a  few  years  before  was  looked  upon  as  annihilated  as  to  it's 
commerce,  now  rifing  into  as  high  credit  as  any  in  Europe; 
which  animated  the  northern  powers  to  profecute  fchemes  of 
falling  into  the  Eaft-India  trade  likewife. 
But  what  was  ftill  more  extraordinary  than  all  the  reft,  upon 
the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  laft  war,  the  company  did  not 
feem  to  be  affected  fo  much  as  might  have  been  expected, 
their  dividends  being  ftill  regularly  paid  ;  and  which  kept  up 
their  credit  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  at  Chriftmas,  1744,  their 


actions  were  at  2000. — But  the  war  with  Great-Brit 
creating  the  cxpenccs  of  France  1  hand,  and  leffcn- 

ing  her  income  on  the  other,   the  fectet  at  laft  came  our,  that 
Monf.  Orry  was  obliged  to  acquaint  the  directors  of  :' 
pany,  that  the  king's  affairs  were  fo  ckcumftanced,  ?■?  not  td 
permit  him  longer  to  fupply  the  company  ii  nner  he- 

had  hitherto  done;  fo  that  now  they  were  to  ftaud  upon  their 
own  bottom,  and  carry  on  the  trade  for  the  future  as  well 
as  they  could. — This  unexpected  ftroke  reduced  the 
to  800. — And,  during  the  lime  of  the  late  war,  their  affairs 
were  in  a  lamentable  condition  ;  for  that  oCcafioned  fo  I 
demand  for  money  in  France,  that  it  brought  on  a  fufpenfion 
of  their  dividends,  and  therebj  a  fevere  ftroke  te 

credit}  and  the  blowftruek:  by  commodore  Barnet  in  .'• 

ndthi  lofs  of  their  flupe  we  took  at  C  .went; 

fo  far  towards  the  ruin  of  their  commerce  abroad,  that  an- 
other fuch  flroke,  from  Great-Britain,  would  pi< 
abfolutely  annihilated  the  company  as  a  trading  corporation^ 
for  one  20  or  30  years  at  leait. — But,  fince  the  peace,  the 
company  has  furprizij 

That  fome  tolerable  judgment  may  be  made  of  the  pregrefs 
of    this  company,   the   following  account  of   the  1 
fhips    returning   annually   from  Pondicherry,    and   the  value 
of   their  cargoes,  may  be  ulelul. 

Of  the  commerce  of  the  French  company  of  the  Indies, 
fliewing  the  number  of  fliips  returning  annually  from 
Pondicherry,  and  the  value  of  then  cargoes  '*,  from  1 727 
to  1742  inclufivc. 
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Pagoda's. 
248,265 

20,032 
248,083 
600^711 
302,006 
260,640 
392,987 

375,341 
223,484 
351,691 
522,315 
586,156 
485,732 
555^43 
954>376 
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*  The  reader  is  defired  to  obferve,  that  the  fame  number  of 
fhips  were  fent  annually  from  Bengal  as  from  Pondicherry, 
and  confequently  the  number  of  this  lift  are  to  be  doubled. 
He  is  defired  to  take  notice  alfo,  that  the  fums  fet  down  are 
the  prime  coft  of  the  goods  in  India. — And  laftly,  that  the 
value  of  a  pagoda  is  about  nine  French  livres,  or  7  s.  6d. 
fterling;  by  the  help  cf  which  directions,  this  table  will  be 
found  to  comprehend  a  fhort  hiftory  of  the  pi  ogrefs  of  this 
company. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  'tis  apparent,  that  the  French  have 
fpared  no  expence,  nor  left  untried  any  point  of  policy,  td 
uphold  their  company  of  the  Indies;  and,  notwithftanding 
what  it  fu'ftered  in  the  late  war  of  1740,  we  find  they  are  ftill 
in  a  flourifhing  condition.  „  Nor  can  it  be  otherwife;  for 
this  company  is  eftablifhed  on  fo  broad  a  bottom,  that  if  one 
branch  of  trade  proves  temporarily  bad,  their  other  branches 
generally  make  them  fome  compenfatioh :  as  the  intereft  of 
this  corporation  is  fo  intimately  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
ftate,  we  find,  upon  all  critical  emergencies,  it  ftands  in 
need  of  no  aids  which  the  ftate  can  afford  it. 

Remarks  on  the  French  East-India  Trade,  fince  the 
laft  war,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

By  the  DefinitiVeTreaty  of  1763,  article  the  XI,  it  is 
faid,  that,  "  In  the  Eaft-Indies,  Great-Britain  fhall  reftore 
•*  to  France,  in  the  condition  they  are  now  in,  the  different 
"  factories  which  that  crown  pofieffed,  as  well  on  the  coaft 
"  of  CoROMANDEL  and  ORixa,  as  on  that  of  Malabar, 
"  as  alio  in  Bengal,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ]-_-> 
•-«  And  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  renounces  all  pretentions 
"  to  the  acquifitions  which  he  had  made  on  the  coaft  of 

Goro- 
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te  CoROMANDEL  and  Orixa,  fince  the  faid  beginning  of 
"  the  year  1749.  His  molt  Chriftian  Majefty  fhall  reftore, 
"  on  his  fide,  all  that  he  may  have  conquered  from  Great- 
*'  Britain  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  during  the  prefent  war;  and 
"  will  cxprefsly  caufe  Nattal  and  Tapanoully,  in  the 
"  Island  of  Sumatra,  to  be  reftored;  he  engages  fur- 
"  ther,  not  to  erect  Fortifications,  or  to  keep 
*'  troops,  in  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Subah  of 
"  Bengal.  And  in  order  to  preferve  future  peace  on  the 
"  coaft  of  Coromandel  and-  Orixa,  the  Englifh  and 
"  French  fhall  acknowledge  Mahomet  Ally  Khan  for 
"  the  lawful  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  and  Salabat  Jing 
"  for  lawful  Subah  of  the  Decan;  and  both  parties  fhall 
"  renounce  all  demands  and  pretenfions  of  fatisfaction,  with 
"  which  they  might  charge  each  other,  or  their  Indian 
*'  Allies,  for  the  depredations,  or  pillage,  committed,  on 
"  the  one  fide  or  on  the  other,  during  the  war." 

Of   the   African  Trade  of   France,    as  the  same 
stood  before  the  last  War. 

One  of  the  greateft  advantages  that  this  company  has  been 
to  France,  feems  to  be  the  encouragement  which  has  been 
given,  by  means  thereof,  to  the  French  fugar-iflands  and 
colonies  in  America;  for  the  French  Senegal  company  (which 
was  the  African  company  of  that  nation)  being  united  to 
this  India  company;  and  this  company  having  granted  them 
fuch  bounties,  exemptions,  privileges,  and  encouragements, 
as  amount  to  above  40,000!.  fterling  per  ann.  [See  the  ar- 
ticle French  African  Trade]  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  their  African  commerce  to  the  greater  advantage 
of  the  company,  as  well  as  of  their  fugar-colonies;  it  is  not 
to  be  admired,  that  the  French  fhould  make  fo  rapid  a  pro- 
grefs  in  the  trade  of  America,  as  we  experienced  they  had 
done  in  the  late  war. 

But  what  gives  the  French  ftill  a  greater  weight  of  intereft 
in  Africa  than  the  benefit  of  thefe  encouragements,  is  the 
company's  fole  privilege  of  this  trade,  exclulive  of  all  the 
other  fubjects  of  France.  For,  by  virtue  of  thefe  powers 
and  immunities,  the  French  have  fupplied  their  colonies 
with  10,000  of  the  choiccft  and  moft  robuft  negroes  from 
Anamaboe  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  to  1000  that  have  been 
carried  by  all  the  Britifh  traders  to  our  own  plantations. 
They  have  alfo  incroached  on  our  trade  at  Wydah,  from 
whence  they  have  many  years  carried  confidcrable  numbers 
of  negroes  no  way  inferior  to  thofe  brought  from  Anama- 
boe ;  nay,  they  have  abfolutely  excluded  us  from  the  whole- 
trade  of  the  Gum-coaft,  which  extends  between  4  and 
500  miles,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Gambia. 

Before  the  French  got  pofiefiion  of  the  forts  in  the  river  Se- 
negal, and  on  the  iflands  of  Arguin  and  Goree  on  the  north 
coaft,  the  Engliih  traded  freely  and  openly  to  all  places  on 
that  coaft,  without  any  moleftation  whatever :  fince  the 
French  have  been  in  pofiefiion  of  thefe  forts,  they  have  af- 
fumed  the  right  and  authority  to  exclude  the  Britifh  nation 
from  thefe  ports,  and  have  actually  taken  and  confifcated 
fuch  Britifh  fhips  and  vefTels  as  ventured  to  go  thither. — 
Nay,  *by  the  authority  of  two  forts,  the  one  in  the  river  Se- 
negal, and  the  other  in  the  ifland  of  Goree,  they  not  only 
claim  the  exclufive  right  of  trade,  as  before  obferved,  but 
carry  on  a  confiderable  commerce  in  the  river  Gambia,  with- 
in fight  of  the  Britifh  fort  there,  and  alfo  to  Anamaboe, 
within  fight  of  Cape-coaft-caftle,  the  principal  Britifh  fort 
on  theGold-coaft.  How  beneficial  this  uncontroulablc  right 
to  the  whole  African  trade,  as  it  were,  the  French  have 
many  years  ufurped,  has  really  proved  to  the  French  fugar- 
colonies  in  America,  will  appear  under  the  article  French 
America,  where  we  fhall  defcend  to  particulars,  more  mi- 
nutely than  we  can  do  under  this  head.  And  if  they  gain 
their  point  with  regard  to  the  iflands  of  St  Lucia,  Dominico, 
St  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  the  fate  of  the  Britifh  fugar- 
colonies  muft  be  deplorable. 

Particular  Remarks  on  the  trade  of  France  in  general, 
as  before  given,  and  the  manifeft  tendency  of  the  extent 
thereof,  and  their  Schemes  of  Power  to  arrive  at 
Universal  Monarchy;  as  the  fame  was  given  before 
tlic  laft  war,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace 
of  1763. 

From  the  plain  narrative  which  wc  have  given  of  the  trade 

of  France  (and  which  we  have  crowded  into  as  few  fheets  as 

}«;fiible)   the  following  obfervations  will  naturally  occur. 

That  for  many  years  before,  as  well  as  fince  the  treaty  of 

Urrccht,  the  ftcady  fyftem  of  the  French  court,  under  all 

adminifi rations,  has  been  the  advancement  of  their  commerce 

and  navigation  in  general. — This  is   indubitably  true,  from 

the  feries  of  facts  we  have  laid  before  the  reader,  atid  more 

tally  with  regard  to  the  great  point  of  the  Woolen 

UFACTORIES  of  this  nation:  which,  as  they  have  met 

fuch  unparalleled  encouragement  from  the  ftatc  in  their 

firft  eftablifhment,  fo  their  progrefs  has  been  equally  admi- 
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rable,  and  the  great  perfection  to  which  they  have  arofe  in 
their  fabrics,  is  no  lefs  extraordinary. 

We  have  ken  likewife,  that  the  kingdom  of  France  in  Eu- 
rope is  very  happily  fituatqd  for  commerce  and  navigation  ; 
and,  in  order  to  leffcn  the  price  of  carriage  of  all  merchan- 
dizes throughout  their  dominions,  they  have  fpared  no  cx- 
pence  to  add  artificial  to  their  natural  navigable  rivers.  In 
order  alfo  to  keep  down  the  Price  of  Labour  among 
their  Manufacturers,  to  the  end  that  their 
Merchandize  may  be  afforded  cheaper  to  fo- 
reign Countries  than  those  of  other  Nations, 
they  buy  up  Plenty  of  Grain,  when  cheap,  to 
sell  to  the  Poor,  when  dear,  at  the  ordinary 
Prices. 

From  variety  of  inftances  throughout  this  work  it  further 
appears,  that  they  have  grudged  no  expence,  nor  left  un- 
practifed  any  meafures,  to  obtain  the  moft  ingenious  work- 
men and  manufacturers  from  all  countries,  whence  they 
could  allure  them,  in  order  effedtually  to  eftablifn  the  credit 
and  reputation  of  their  own  manufactories. — They  have,  in 
particular,  highly  encouraged  the  imitation  of  the  woollen- 
fabrics  of  every  kind  in  this  nation,  and  have  alfo  invented 
no  little  variety  of  their  own;  which  they  have  wifely  ad- 
apted to  the  tafte  and  climate  of  other  nations,  to  encourage 
their  exportation. — By  the  former,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
counterfeit  Arts  of  practising  the  Manner  and 
Customs  of  the  English  Manufacturers,  in  every 
Circumstance  relating  to  their  Manufactures^ 
by  thefe  and  other  artifices  before  intimated,  they  at  firft  de- 
luded foreign  nations  into  the  purchafc  of  their  fabrics;  and, 
by  the  quality  and  cheapnefs  of  them  fince,  have  fupplanted 
this  kingdom  at  foreign  markets  far  more,  I  am  afraid,  than 
we  are  yet  thoroughly  fenfible  of,  though  the  decay  and  com- 
plaints of  our  manufacturers  too  evidently  manifeft  the  truth 
thereof. 

'Tis  obfervable,  throughout  the  regulations  of  the  commerce 
of  France,  that  the  meaneft  trade,  as  well  as  the  higheft,  \s 
under  fome  proper  and  rational  rules  for  it's  good  government, 
and  wife  regulation,  even  from  the  Bird-catcher  to  the 
greateft  manufacturer  and  artift,  and  to  the  fupreme  mer- 
chant: this  is  evident  from  manifold  inftances  throughout 
our  undertaking:  and  thefe  regulations  are  fo  calculated,  as 
to  put  thefe  artifts  and  manufacturers  under  the  neceffity 
of  excelling  in  their  refpective  employments;  the  ftate  well 
knowing,  that  their  ingenuity  is  the  foul  of  all  their  com- 
merce and  navigation ;  for  that  nation,  which  can  beat  all 
others  in  the  quality  as  well  as  the  price  of  their  commodi- 
ties, will  carry  away  the  trade  from  the  reft. 
That  the  meafures  taken  by  France  for  the  raifing  of  her 
commerce  to  the  pitch  it  is  now  manifeftly  advanced,  may 
appear ;  we  fhall  cite  fome  parts  of  various  of  their  royal 
edicts  and  ordinances,  which  have  been  iffued  by  authority 
for  thefe  falutary  purpofes,  they  being  too  little  known  in 
thefe  kingdoms,  even  by  our  great  ftatefmen  themfelves.  See 
French  America  alfo. 

Of  fome  of  the  meafures  taken  in  Farnce  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Commerce,  extracted  from  the  introduction 
to  the  French  Tariff  of  1664. 

£  But  finding  that  thefe  abatements  [of  taxes]  would  only 

'  lefTen  the  prefent  miferies,  and  give  our  people  the  oppor- 

*  tunity  to  live  with  more  eafe,  but  did  not  tend  to  bring  in 

*  wealth  from  abroad,    and  that  trade  alone  is  capable  of 

*  bringing  this  to  pafs:  for  this  purpofe  we  have  therefore 
1  from  the  beginning  applied  to  the  proper  means  to  fupport, 
c  encourage,  and  increafe  the  fame,  and  to  give  all  poffible 
'  eafe  to  our  fubjects  therein :  and,  in  order  thereunto,  have 

*  caufed  a  general  inquifition  to  be  made  into  all  the  tolls 

*  which  are  raifed  upon  all  the  rivers  in  our  kingdom,  which 

*  any  way  hinder  the  commerce,  or  the  tranfporting  goods 
1  and  merchandizes  from  place  to  place;  and  having  inquired 

*  into  all  the  pretences  every-where  made  for  the  raifing  and 
'  levying  the  faid  tolls,  we  have  fupprefled  fo  many  of  them, 

*  that  the  navigation  of  our  rivers  is  thereby  made  extra- 
1  ordinary  eafy. 

'  At  the  fame  time  we  have  eftablifhed  commifFaries  in  all 

*  our  provinces,  to  examine  the  dues  of  all  our  communities 
4  or  corporations;  upon  which  we  have  made  fuch  regula- 
'  tions  as  would  reduce  the  fame  for  the  prefent,  and  after- 
«  wards  intirely  difcharge  them:  and  in  the  mean  time,  we 

*  have  given  a  general  liberty  of  trade  to  all  people,  which 
4  they  have  been  deprived  of  by  the  violences  aforefaid. — ■ 
'  After  this,  we  have  endeavoured  to  caufe  all  our  bridges, 

*  caufeways,  moles,  banks,  piers,  and  other  public  build- 

*  ings,  to  be  repaired;  the  bad  condition  whereof  has  been 
'  a  great  hindrance  to  trade,  and  to  the  carrying  of  mer- 
4  chandize    from   place  to  place.     Alfo  we  have  powerfully 

*  eftablifhed  the  fafety  and  liberty  of  the  highways,  appoint- 
'   ing  feveral  punifhments  to  highwaymen,  and  obliging  the 

*  provofts  of  our  coufins,  the  nuufhals  of  France,  to  a  care- 
'  ful  difcharge  of  their  office. 

'  And,  after  having  thus  done  every  thing  that  was  in  our 

*  power 
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*  power  to  rcftore  trade  within  the  kingdom,  we  have  ?.p- 
1  plied  the  greateft  of  our  care  for  the  encouraging  of  navi- 

*  sation  Mid  commerce  alfo  without,  as  the  only  means  toin- 
1  rich  our  fubjectr..     To  chit  end,  having  found  by  experience 

*  that  foreigner.1  had  made  themfelvea  mailers  of  all  the  trade 

*  hy  fca,  nay  even  of  the  coafting  trade  from  port  to  port,  of 
'  our  kingdom;  and  yet  the   fmaJJ   number  of  fhips  which 

*  remained  in  the  poileflion  of  our  fubjects,  were  every  day 
4  taken  iuft  at  our  own  doors,  as  well  in  the  Levant  Seas  as 

*  in  the  Weftcrn  Ocean;  we  have  eftablifhed  the  impofition 
i  of  50  fols  per  ton,  on  the  freight  of  all  foreign  fhips,  at  the 

*  fame  time  difcharging  thofc  of  our  fubjects ;  encouraging 
'  them  thereby  to  build  and  fit  out  fufficient  numbers  ot  fhips 
1  for  their  coafting  trade.      At  the  fame  time  we  have  put  to 

*  lea  fo  confidcrable  a  fleet  both  of  fhips  and  gallics,  as  fhould 
'  oblige  the  couriers  of  Barbary  to  keep  their  ports  and  places 

*  of  retreat.  And,  the  better  to  fupprefi  all  manner  of  pira- 
4  cy,  we  have  refolved  to  attack  them  in  their  own  country  ; 

*  to  the  end  that,   having   fortified  fome  confidcrable  ports, 

*  we  might  be  able  to  keep  the  fame  in  poflcliion. 

*  At  th:  fame  time,  vvc  have  fecurcd  the  navigation  of  our 

*  fubjects  againft  all  other  pirates,  by  allowing  them  convoys 

*  of  our  men  of  war.  We  have  fortified  and  augmented  the 
4  French  colonies  fettled  in  Canada,  and  the  iflands  of  Ame- 

*  rica*,  by  having  lent  our  (hips  thither,  making  them  ac- 
1  knowlege  our  authority,  by  fettling  our  courts  of  jufticc 

*  amoii"-  them.  Alio  we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
'  f<  trlcmcut  of  our  Eaft-India  and  Weft-India  companies, 

*  which  are  now  fet  up  in  our  kingdom,  to  our  entire  fatif- 
4  faction. 

•  This  was  the  firft  effectual  eftablifliment  of  the  French  co- 
lonies in  America. 

But,  although  thefc  great  things  arc  very  much  to  our 
fatisfa&ion,  yet  the  laid  love  which  we  have  for  our  people, 
and  it  is  every  day  {lining  us  up  to  forget  what  is  pallid, 
and  to  look  forward  to  what  may  be  further  done,  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  their  happinefs,  we  have  refolved  bo  erect  a  Coun- 
cil or  Trade  *,  to  meet  in  our  prefencc,  and  to  employ 
to  that  end  one  of  the  councils  of  the  finances,  which,  for 
that  pui pole,  we  (hall  diilblve  :  in  which  council  of  trade 
(hall  be  confidercd  all  the  means  poffible  for  the  increafe 
and  encouragement  ol  trade,  both  within  and  without  <>ur 
kingdom,  and  alfo  of  manufactures;  which  having  b  en 
happily  performed  in  the  firft  day  of  their  meeting,  we  have 
made  known  to  all  oui  companies,  as  well  fovereign  as  in- 
ferior, to  all  governors  of  provinces,  and  their  intendants, 
how  tender  a  regard  we  have  to  the  profperity  of  the  laid 
commerce,  with  orders  to  them  to  employ  all  that  authori- 
ty which  we  have  committed  to  them,  for  the  protection 
of  the  merchants,  and  to  Co  juftice  to  them,  even  with 
preference  toothers,  that  they  may  not  be  injured  oi  cheat- 
ed, 01  any  way  discouraged  in  their  bufinefs.  And  we  have, 
bv  circular  letters,  invited  the  merchants  to  addrc  fs  them- 
felves  directly  to  us,  upon  all  occafions  ;  and  to  depute 
fomc  of  their  body  near  our  per  (on,  to  prefent  to  us  their 
memorials  and  petitions  ;  and  in  cafe  ol  difficulty,  wc  have 
appointed  a  perfon  to  receive  all  their  petitions,  and  follicit 
for  them  at  our  expence.  And  we  have  ordained  there 
ill  all  always  be  a  houfe  appointed  tor  that  purpofe.  We 
have  alio  refolved  to  employ  a  million  ol  livres  yearly  tor 
the  fettling  of  manufactures,  and  the  increafe  of  naviga- 
tion. But,  as  the  molt  effectual  mean;  for  the  rcftoring 
of  trade  is  the  lelTening  and  regulating  the  duties  upon 
goods, and  merchandise  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the 
kingdom,  we  have  appointed  our  trufty  and  well-beloved  the 
Sieur  Colbert  |,  counfellor  in  our  royal  council,  and  in- 
tendant  in  our  finances,'  <Nc. 

*  This  was  another  admirable  eftabliihmcnt,  fcr  the  benefit 
of  trade,  and  has  been  productive  of  unfpeakable  advan- 
tages to  France.  This  council  confuted  of  fome  of  the 
principal  officers  of  flate  (as  the  comptroller  general  of  the 
finances,  fecretary  of  Itatc,  and  other  particular  counfellors 
of  Hate)  who  communicate  what  paii'es  at  this  council  to 
the  royal  council,  as  occafion  may  requite.  The  council  of 
commerce  confills  of  \z  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the 
kingdom,  or  luch  who  have  beena  long  time  in  trade  :  of 
this  number  two  are  of  the  town  of  Paris,  and  each  of  the 
other  10  are  of  the  towns  of  Rouen,  Bourdcaux,  Lyons, 
Marfeilles,  Rochelle,  Nantes,  St  Malo,  Lille,  Bayonne, 
and  Dunkirk  ;  and  they  are  elected  annually  by  the  corpo- 
ration and  magiltratcs  of  the  town  ;  and  the  trading  mer- 
chants in  each  of  the  laid  towns;  and  every  one  of  thefe 
towns  has  a  chamber  of  commerce  within  hfelf,  which  hear 
representations  concerning  abufes  and  difficulties  in  trade, 
and  alfo  complaints  concerning  impofitions  in  trade,  by  go- 
vernors, and  other  public  officers  in  the  French  plantations, 
which  are  reprefented  by  them  to  their  refpe&ive  deputies, 
elected  as  afbrefaid. 

■f-  This  great  minifter  of  ftate  having  been  frequently  men- 
tioned throughout  this  work,  it  may  be  fatisfactory  to  our 
readers  to  give  fome  account  of  him. 

John  FJaprill  Colbert,  born  in  16:5.     He  was  the  fon  of  a 
wine-merchant  at  Rheims,  in  Champaigne.  and  rofe  to  be 
«"  comptroller-geneiil  of  the  finances  under  Lewis  XIV,  who 
Vol.  I. 


knew  how  to  diftinguilh  merit,  and  reward  it.  M.  Colbert 
was  equally  able  and  fortunate  ;  he  had  a  prodigious  ge- 
nius, and  co  va(t  natural  parts  added  indefatigable  applica- 
tion. The  difcharge  ol  his  duty,  the  good  or  France,  the 
glory  of  his  mailer,  were  all  the  objects  of  his  att':rwio>i  , 
and  the  toil  he  underwent,  joined  to  his  emulation  of  the  fa- 
mous marquis  de  Louvois,  is  faid  to  have  occafioned  his 
dtaih,  on  the  6th  of  September,    1683,  at  the  age  of  58. 

To  encourage  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Languedoc,  and 
facilitate  their  vent  in  the  call,  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty,  by 
an  arret  ot  October  3,  1712,  granted  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  that  province  an  exemption  from  the  duty 
upon  cocheneal  imported,  as  far  as  210  quintals  annually, 
under  certain  refiridtions. 

Senfible  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  filk  brought  to  France  from 
the  F.-ift-Indies  and  China,  and  that  the  commodities  made 
of  it  were  very  defective,  and  brought  under  di  (reputation 
fuch  as  were  made  in  the  kingdom  of  good  French,  Spanilh, 
or  Italian  filk,  the  importation  of  filk  from  China  or  the  In- 
dies, as  well  as  the  filks  from  thofc  parts,  was  prohibited  by 
an  arrel  of  March  13,    1714. 

His  moft  Chriftian  majefty,  defirous  that  the  province  of 
Languedoc  be  well  fupplied  with  wool  for  their  manufacto- 
ries, by  an  arret  of  April  7,  1714,  prohibited  the  buying  up 
the  wool  in  the  faid  province,  to  fend  abroad,  under  pain  of 
confiscation,  and  a  fine  of  25c!.  fterling. 
His  majefty,  in  confideration  there  was  8  great  quantity  of 
grain  in  Languedoc  the  laft  harveft,  and  a  favourable  profpeeft 
of  fine  crops  the  next  feafon,  by  an  arret  of  Augult  1703, 
permitted  them  to  export  grain  to  foreign  countries  free  of  all 
dutv. 

By  an  arret  of  September  9,  1713,  his  moft  Chiiftian  ma- 
jefty granted  an  exemption  from  the  duties  of  imports,  for  10 
years,  upon  bacalao,  and  oils  that  fhould  proceed  from  the 
filherv  of  his  own  fubjects,  in  L'ifle  Royal,  before  called 
Cape  Breton,  in  order  to  encourage  the  trade  and  filhery, 
but  under  certain  reftrictions. 

And,  by  another  arret  of  December  30,  1713,  his  moft  Chri- 
ftian Majefty  permitted  fuch  of  his  own  fubjects  as  were  en- 
gaged in  the  filhery  of  bacalao,  to  export  free  of  duty,  the 
Rores,  arm.,  ammunition,  utentlls,  wine  and  provisions,  that 
Ih.uiUl  be  (hipped  "ii  board  the  veffela  employed  in  the  laid 
tillierv,  as  alfo  the  fait  neccflary  to  cure  their  iiih. 

Several  other  very  cflcntia]  provifions  made  by  the  moft  Chri- 
ftian king  Lewis  XIV,  both  in  favour  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation, and  other  points  of  civil  government. 

The  reign  of  Lewis  XIV,  has  left  fo  many  illuftrious  exam- 
ples to  future  ages,  to  fhew  how  to  in  lure  the  fame  fuccefs  he 
himfclf  obtained  in  the  grand  affair  of  commerce,  and  other 
policies  of  civil  government,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to 
fubjoin  a  fhort  account,  fays  the  wife  Spaniard  L'ztanz,  which 
I  gave  myfelf  of  that  great  monaich,  in  my  approbation  of 
a  book  mentioned  above,  under  the  title  ot,  The  Commerce 
of  Holland,  and  of  the  reafons  for  the  tranflation  of  it  at  Ma- 
drid in  the  year  1717,  and  referred  to  me  by  the  royal  coun- 
cil of  Caltilc. 
1   This  monarch  obferving  that  the  indulgences  allowed  to  the 

*  people  on  pretence  of  fairs,  to  facilitate  buying  and  felling, 

*  or  the  barter  of  the  fruits  and  commodities  of  their  own 

*  country,  were  abufed  and  cou verted  to  the  advantage  of  fo- 

*  rci^ners,  and  a  great  injury  to  the  trade  of  his  own   fub- 

*  jects,  he  reformed  alfo  this  diforder,  by  levcral  regulations 
4  and  wife  provifions. 

*  In  every  province  he  appointed  commiffioners,  to  examine 

*  into  the  debts  and  charges  upon  every  trading  company  ; 

*  the  condition,  management,  and  difpofal  of  their  revenues, 
c  and  what  charges  and  expenccs  might  be  remitted.  Thus, 
«  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  fituation,  he  formed 

*  general  and  particular  rules,  to  prevent  diforders,  eafe  their 
1  charge  and  expence,  pay  off  their  debts,  and  fettle  regular 

*  payments  for  the  future,  appointing  officers  of  zeal  and 
1  abilities  to  do  it  annually  ;  by  which  provifions  and  relief, 
«  the  people  found  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  improve  their 
«  commerce. 

*  He  ordered  the  repair  of-  bridges,  caufeways,  pavements, 
'  and  other  public  works,  that  were  in  fo  wretched  a  con-. 
«  dition  as  to  render  travelling  difficult,  and   the  carriage  of 

*  merchandize  expenfive. 

«  He  ordered  his  ports   to  be  repaired,    enlarged,  and   pro- 

«  tected  in  both  feas,  and  new  ones  to  be  made,  and  executed 

«  his  fchemes  with  all  the  fuccefs  and  perfection  the  event 

«  manifefts. 

'  He  inftituted  fcveral  academies,  under  the  direction  of  able 

*  engineers,  to  inftruct  youth  in  cofmography,  the  art  of  na- 

*  vi nation,  fortification,  and  the  other  branches  ot  mathe- 
1  matics  which  have  a  reference  to  war,  either  by  fea  or  land, 

*  not  omitting  the  architecture,  or  building  of  fhips. 

«  He  caufed   to  be  drawn  up  very  precife  and  well-adjufted 

*  ordinances,  for  the  fervice,  difcipline,  polity,  pay  and  fit- 
«  ting  out  of  his  fleet,  the  building  of  his  fhips,  the  govern* 
«  ment  and  prefervation  of  the  ports,  and  for  the  eftablifh- 
'  ment  and  direction  of  the  arfenals,  docks,  and  magazines. 
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He  gavfc  alfo  dated  rules  for  the  navigation,  freights,  con- 
tracts, polity,  fitting  out,  and  other  concerns  of  merchant- 
men, and  the  form  of  traffic  in  them,  and  deciding  all 
their  caufes  and  difputes  in  thefe  and  any  other  points,  by 
a  fhort  procefs. 

He  made  fome  rivers  navigable,  and  opened  feveral  canals, 
with  the  defign  of  conveying,  at  the  leaft  expence,  both 
outwards  and  inwards,  the  merchandize  and  fruits  of  his 
feveral  provinces,  that  they  might  mutually  fupply  each 
other,  without  the  heavy  charge  in  tranfporting  them  from 
place  to  place  by  horfes  and  carriages;  and  laftly,  proved 
the  greatnefs  of  his  foul,  as  well  as  power,  in  uniting  the 
two  feas  by  means  of  long  and  expenfive  canals. 
He  invited  and  encouraged  the  nobles,  either  in  fingle  or 
in  partnerfhip,  to  embark  in  trade  as  merchants,  by  fea 
and  land,  declaring  that  it  fhould  never  be  any  imputation 
upon  their  honour. 

He  ordered  thefe  provifions  and  maxims,  fuitable  to  his 
royal  pleafure,  to  be  communicated  to  the  tribunals,  both 
in  the  capital  and  out  of  it,  as  alfo  to  the  governors-general 
of  the  provinces,  to  the  intendants,  and  trading  companies 
of  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  fhewing  them  the  par- 
ticular attention  his  majefty  gave  to  this  great  affair,  and 
ftrictly  enjoining  them  to  exert  the  authority  he  had  invert- 
ed in  them,  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  all 
traders  and  merchants,  by  adminiftring  juflice  to  them  in 
a  brief  manner  in  preference  to  all  others,  that  they  might 
not  be  drawn  away  from  their  bufmefs  by  the  chicanery 
and  tricks  of  the  law. 

He  banifhed  idlenefs,  by  employing  the  poor  and  vagabonds 
to  advantage,  and  made  feveral  other  ordinances  and  pro- 
vifions, that  rendered  his  reign  happy  and  glorious;  but 
thefe  I  have  not  thought  proper  to  mention  here,  as  I  con- 
fine myfelf  to  fuch  as  relate  to  the  point  in  hand. 
But  what  gave  life  and  fpirit  to  all  thefe  provifions,  was 
the  reputation  of  the  government,  and  the  good  faith  he 
eftablifhed  and  maintained  by  a  certain  and  punctual  exe- 
cution of  his  propofals  and  refolutions,  and  a  facred  ob- 
fervance  of  all  contracts  and  agreements  made  with  the 
trading  companies,  men  of  bufmefs,  and  others.  And  it 
was  alfo  a  great  encouragement,  that  his  Majefty's  whole 
life  was  a  continued  and  vigilant  protection  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  and  imitated  by  the  minifters  he  had  chofen 
for  this  important  direction,  and  whom  he  alio  encouraged 
not  only  with  repeated  favours,  but  alfo  fupported  againft 
the  rtruggles  of  envy  and  emulation ;  and  without  fuch  a 
powerful  fupport,  all  his  eftablifhments,  though  folid, 
prudent,  and  interefting,  as  the  happy  effects  manifefted, 
would  have  been  defeated.' 

The  particular  protection  commerce  has  received  from  feve- 
ral great  kings  of  France. 

I  think  it  alfo  not  unfeafonable  to  infert  here  the  fubftance 
of  what  Lewis  Morreri,  in  his  Hiftorical  Dictionary,  of  the 
impreffion  17 18,  fays  in  regard  to  commerce,  on  which  fub- 
ject  he  has,  among  others,  the  following  reflections: 

Commerce  is  carried  en  within  a  kingdom,  and  in  foreign 
parts.  This  powerful  means  of  enriching  ffates  has  en- 
gaged and  become  the  care  of  moil  kings,  fovereign  princes, 
and  republics.  Under  the  government  of  the  firft  line  of 
French  kings,  who  reigned  from  the  year  418  down  to 
751,  it  is  not  known  what  the  ftate  of  trade  was,  becaufe 
thofe  princes,  regarding  only  conquerts,  were  more  attentive 
to  the  profefuon  of  arms,  than  to  enrich  the  kingdom  by 
traffic  and  commerce  with  foreigners.  Charles  the  Great, 
the  fecond  prince  of  the  fecond  line,  defirous  of  having 
commerce  flourifh,  created  an  office  of  king  of  the  mer- 
chants, with  an  inflection  and  fuperintendency  over  all  per- 
fons  of  that  denomination,  whole  jurifdiction  was  exer- 
cifed  by  deputies  in  every  province  and  city  of  note. 
The  great  chamberlain,  an  officer  of  the  crown,  and  who 
had  already  the  jurifdiction  of  arts  and  manufactories,  was 
appointed  in  lieu  of  king  of  the  merchants  by  Francis  I. 
in  1544.  The  father  of  arts  and  letters  was  the  firft  of  our 
kings,  that  projected  the  introduction  of  trade  into  France 
by  diftant  voyages  into  the  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
By  the  orders  he  gave  to  admiral  Chabot,  Cape  Breton 
was  discovered,  as  far  as  Florida  and  Virginia,  as  alfo  the 
Marannan,  and  Canada  in  America. 

He  refolved  to  fit  out  fhips  for  the  Eaft-Indies,  but  his 
wars  with  Charles  V.  prevented  it. 

In  1545,  the  employment  of  grand  chamberlain  of  France 
was  vacant  by  the  death  of  Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
his  father  king  Francis  I.  annihilated  the  office,  and  revived 
that  of  king  of  the  merchants,  which  continued  till  Hcnrv 
the  Great  put  an  end  to  it,  in  1587,  and  took  upon  him- 
felf  the  charge  of  commerce,  and  was  very  zealous  in  it, 
fetting  up  a  fabric  of  tapeftry  in  the  Gobclines,  in  the  fub- 
urbs  of  St  iMarcel  at  Paris,  and  another  of  gilt  leather- 
hangings  in  the  fuburbs  of  St  Hor.ore  and  Jacques  •,  the 
mills  of  Eftampe  to  fplit  and  cut  iron;  a  manufacture  of 
gold  and  filvcr  fluffs  in  the  royal  palace;  thofc  of  gawfc, 
&c.  in  Mantej  of  glafs  at  Pajis  and  at  Nevers,  in  imita- 
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*  tion   of  thofc  at  Venice,  and    feveral  other  uftful  manu- 

*  fact u res. 

'  He  formed  alfo  a  council  of  commerce  made  up  of  mini- 
4  fters  out  of  feveral  tribunals,  in  which  was  debated  and  de- 

*  cided  every  thing  relating  to  trade. 

'  In  1607,  he  appointed  a  new  officer  of  mafter  vifitor  and 

*  reformer-general,  to  infpect  all  the  manufactories,  which 
'  made  up  the  principal  branches  of  commerce. 

c  Lewis  XIV.  has  added,  in  his  conquefts,  plenty  and  riches 

*  in  the  kingdom,  making  the  commerce  of  the  French  fiou- 

*  rifh   in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.     The  vigilance 

*  of  M.  Colbert  contributed  very  much  to  this  grand 'point.' 
I  fhall  not  dwell  longer  here  upon  reprcfenting  all  the  mea- 
fures  that  this  kingdom  has  uniformly  and  uninterruptedly 
taken  for  above  this  century  paft,  in  order  to  raiic  their  trade 
and  navigation  to  the  height  it  is  at  prefent  arrived  to:  this 
work  will  not  admit  of  my  faying  all  under  one  head  •  but 
the  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that,  under  every  capital 
branch  of  trade,  we  do  not  deal  in  generals,  but  io  far  de- 
fcend,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  to  particulars,  as  is  rcquifite  to 
give  a  proper  idea  of  the  commercial  policy  of  this  nation 
and  that  from  facts  that  appear  to  be  inconteftible.  But  if 
our  authorities  are  not  authentic,  or  if  our  intelligence  is  er- 
roneous, or  if  we  are  miftaken  in  point  of  judgment,  in  the 
deduction  of  confequences,  we  fhall  moft  thankfully  be  fet  to 
rights,  by  thofe  who  are  better  informed  and  have  fuperior 
difcernment;  for  we  have  no  motives  to  induce  us  to  impofe 
vifionary  things  upon  our  readers,  nor  rancour  to  influence 
us  to  mifreprefent  any  thing  to  ferve  temporary  turns. 

We  have  declared  ourfelves  not  to  have  any  glimmering  of 
antipathy  againft  the  French,  confidered  as  a  nation :  on°the 
contrary,  we  admire  them  as  a  wife,  a  judicious,  an  induftri- 
ous  people :  their  ftatefmen,  the  world  knows,  do  not  want 
heads  to  contrive,  or  hearts  and  hands  to  execute,  the  great- 
eft  defigns.  If  they  were  in  general  as  upright  in  their  neo-o- 
ciations  with  other  nations,  as  they  are  fanguine  in  promoting 
the  intereft  and  glory  of  their  own,  at  the  expence  of,  or  on 
the  ruin  of  others,  their  ftatefmen  would  not  be  lefs  admired 
for  their  honour,  than  the  nation  in  general  is  for  it's  wifdom 
and  politenefs. — But  long  experience  hath  convinced  the  whole 
world,  as  well  as  England  in  particular,  that  this  is  not  the 
cafe;  for,  inftead  of  acting  upon  the  fquare,  they  act  upon 
the  round  of  chicanery,  upon  principles  that  no  nation  can 
long  maintain  friendfhip  with  them. — In  a  word,  their  poli- 
ticians feem  to  be  fucceffively  trained  up  in  the  grand  arts  of 

,  and  tofo  fuperlative  a  degree,  that  thev  fcarce  ever 

fail  to  outwit  or  deceive  thofe  of  all  other  nations,  as  might 
be  fhewn  in  numberlefs  inftances;  but  that  is  not  my  bufmefs. 
— All  that  I  aim  at,  is  no  more  than  to  excite  my  country- 
men to  be  as  vigilant  and  zealous  in  advancing  their  own 
commerce  and  navigation,  as  the  French  have  been  todeffroy 
them.  If,  indeed,  they  can  fairly  beat  us  out  of  the  trade  of 
the  world  by  their  fuperior  induftry  and  ingenuity,  not  by 
fuperior  craft  and  Machivilian  policy,  they  would  deferve  to 
be  our  mafters,  and  we  to  become  their  vaffals. — But  this  is 
far  from  the  cafe.  Our  artifts  and  manufacturers,  properly 
encouraged,  are  a  match  for  thofe  of  any  nation  whatfoever, 
nor  do  our  merchants  want  fkill  and  penetration  to  extend 
our  commerce  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  globe,  nor  our  re- 
prefentatives  wifdom  and  fagacity  to  regulate  and  advance  it 
to  the  utmoft,  when  the  true  ftate  of  any  branch  of  trade  is 
faithfully  laid  before  them  for  their  consideration. 
But  let  the  wifdom  of  the  Britifh  legiflature  be  ever  fo  pro- 
found, and  their  zeal  in  the  great  caufe  of  commerce  ever  fo 
warm ;  let  our  ftatefmen  and  our  ambaffadors  be  ever  fo  fu- 
gacious, yet,  while  this  nation  fhall  act  towards  France  per- 
fectly confiftent  with  the  principles  of  reafon,  confiflent  with 
her  treaties  and  the  national  faith :  while  this  fhall  be  the  ir- 
reproachable conduct  of  Great-Britain  towards  France,  and 
all  other  nations,  and  a  conduct  the  reverfe  hereof  is  fhewn 
towards  this  kingdom,  are  we  not  under  thefe  circumftanccs, 
whenever  this  fhall  happen,  obliged  to  be  upon  our  guard  in 
negociating  with  fuch  nations,  that  we  may  not  be  perfidiouf- 
ly  tricked  out  of  our  commerce  and  poffeffions,  which  we 
have  been  fo  many  centuries  in  raifing? 
That  France,  in  particular,  has  not  for  many  years  acted  by 
this  nation  as  fhe  ought  to  have  done,  is  apparent  enough 
from  what  fhe  has  done,  and  what  fhe  is  ftill  attempting  to 
do,  in  North  America,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Britifh  co- 
lonies there.  For  the  truth  of  which,  fee  our  articles  Bri- 
tish America  and  Florida.— And,  for  the  further  in- 
jury fhe  had  endeavoured  to  do,  and  is  ftill  attempting  to  do 
to  our  fugar-colonies,  fee  what  we  have  faid  under  the  for- 
mer of  thefe  articles,  with  regard  to  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent, 
Tobago,  and  Dominica. — For  what  incroachments  alfo  they 
have  made  upon  our  trade  on  the  Gum  Coaft  of  Africa,  and 
how  they  have  ufurped  the  right  of  trade  at  the  Britifh  fettle- 
ment  of  Wydah,  and  in  the  river  Gambia,  and  at  Anama- 
boe;  and  how,  in  confequence  thereof,  they  have  aggran- 
dized their  own  fugar-colonies  at  the  expence  of  ours,  by  fup- 
planting  us  in  this  capital  branch  of  trade  at  foreign  markets; 
fee  the  articles  English  African  Company,  French 
America  and  Guinea  Trade.  See  alfo  our  maps  of 
NeRTH  America,    of  Africa,    and  our  particular  map 
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o!  the  forts  and  fettlemcnts  in  Africa,  belonging  to  the  fc- 
VLi.il  huropcm  powers,  a«  alio  that  of  the  Gold  Coast. 
li  thefe  things  are  candidly  and  impartially  examined  into, 
wo  conceive  it  will  appear,  that  no  nation  has  fuffered  fo 
much  in  her  commerce,  by  French  policy,  as  Great-Britain  : 
and  as  it  will  alfo  appear  prefently,  that  this  rcftlefs  king- 
dom is  ftill  ftcadily  purfuing  the  fame  fyftcm,  which  they 
have  many  years  been  governed  by  ;  is  it  not  requifitc  that 
we  fliould  be  duly  apprized  and  alarmed  of  the  danger  ? 
In  order  to  chti  ilh  and  lupport  the  fpirit  of  trade  in  France, 
hear  what  one  of  their  inoft  judicious  writers  urges,  and  of 
which  Britons  ought  to  make  a  proper  ufe  :  *  What  would 
4  become  of  the  nobility  andeccleliafticaleftar.es,  fays  this 
'  gentleman*,    were  they   not   lupported  by  labourers  and 

*  traders  ?    This   is  what  we  may  learn  from  a  noble  lord, 

*  one  of  the  fir  ft  quality  in  France,  a  good  patriot  and  great 

*  miniftcr,  1  mean  the  duke  of  Sully  ;  who,  in  his  Oecono- 

*  mics  Royalis  &  Servitudes  Loyales,  exprefTes  himfelf  to  this 
1  purpofe.  After  having  pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  nobility, 
4  lie  lays,  It  will,  however,  be  found  true,  if  all  circum- 
'  fiances  are  minutely  and  well   examined,   that  this  body, 

*  with  all  its  pomp  and  fplendor,  whatever  they  may  proudly 

*  boaft,  would  become  not  only  ulelefs,  but  even  dangerous 
'  to  the  ftate,  were  they  once  deftitute  of  the  aid,  fupport, 
4  and  afhftancc,   which  they  derive  from  the  merchants,   ar- 

*  tifts,  fhephcrds,  and  labourers.     Thus  that  great  man  lays 

*  out  the  advantages  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  concludes, 

*  That,  as  to  the  blelTrngS  and  conveniencics  of  human  lite, 

*  a  fovereign  Hate  could  more  eafi'y  difpenfe  with  the  church- 

*  men,  nobles,  officers  of  juflicc,  and  all  thole  who  are  con- 

*  ccrncd  in  the  m.  nagenv  nt  of  the  revenue,  than  with  mer- 
4  chants,  at  tills,  lhxphcrds,  and  labourers. 

*  Reflections  politique*  fur  les  finances. 

*  Why  not  then  give  more  honour,  cfteem,  and  protection, 

*  to  a  prote!:i.»n  which  is  lo  beneficial  to  us  ?   Why  not  an- 

*  nex  to   it  degrees  of  diftinction  and  preferment,   inch  as 

*  would  hinder  thofewhofe  talents  are  mod  proper  and  ufeful 
4  for  it,  from  leaving  it,  to  buy  titles  and  diftinctions,  which 
4  are  not  to  be  got  in  their  body  ?  This  evil  is  not  perceived 
4  by  us,  nor  do  we  give  Lufficienf  attention  to  it :  it  is,  how- 
4  ever,  an  obftacle  to  our  trade,  and  confequently  to  the 
4  power  of  the  (late.  It'  from  the  faint  parallel  I  have  drawn 
4  between  the  fervices  of  thcnobil.ty,  and  thofe  of  the  trading 
'  part  of  the  nation,  we  will  balance  them  with  equity  and 
4  free  from  prejudice,  both  will  be  tound  ufeful  and  honour- 

*  able  i   we  fhall    fee  that  prudence  and  capacity  are  no  lets 

*  neceffary  to  carry  on  a  great  trade  and  extenfive  navigation 
4  with  advantage,   than  valour  and  prudence  to  conduct  a 

*  company  or   regiment.      Nay,    I   know  not  whether  the 

*  ftate  ought  to  make  fo  great  a  diftinction  between  the  action 

*  of  an  officer,  who  defeats,  either  in  perfon  or  by  his  orders, 

*  fome  troops  ot  the  enemy,  and  the  action  of  a  trader,  who 
4  in  time  of  war  builds  and  fits  out  one  or  more  fhips  at  his 
'  own  cxpencc,  commands  them  himfelf,  or  appoints  cap- 
4  tains  over  them,  to  fall  upon  the  enemies  of  the  ftate,  pur- 
4  fue  them  and  conquer  them,  with  the  hazard  of  being  van- 
4  quifhed  in  a  bloody  and  obftinate  engagement  -,    if  victori- 

*  ous,  he  brings  his  prize  into  France,  frequently  very  richly 
4  loaden  ;  from  this  the  public  reaps  advantage  as  well  as  the 
4  trader  :  to  me  it  would  teem  there  is  no  kefs  valour  on  the 
4  one  fide  than  on  the  other ;   they  both  weaken  the  enemies 

*  of  the  ftate  :  why  then  are  the  honours  and  rewards  10  dif- 
4  ferent  ? 

4  In  fhort,  maritime  trade,  and  in  wholefale,  has  nothing  in 
4  itfelf  but  what  is  honourable.     Antiquity  furnifhes  us  with 

*  illuftrious  teltimonies,   in  favour  of  thofe  who  practifed  it. 

*  Solomon,  king  of  Ifrael,  according  to  fcripture  hiftory, 
4  carried  on  a  great  trade  abroad.  Solon,  that  great  legifla- 
4  tor  of  Athens*,  who  was  of  one  of  the  nobleft  families  in 
4  that  flourifhing  republic,  being  by  the  father's  fide  de- 
4  fcended  from  Codrus,  the  laft  king  of  Athens f,  in  order 

*  to  repair  the  decays  of  fortune,   into  which  his  family  was 

*  fallen  by  the  excelhve  liberality  of  his  father,  chofe  rather 
4  to  carry  on  trade,  than  to  take  money  from  rich  perfons, 
4  who  offered  him  large  turns,  and  promifed  never  to  allow 
4  him  to  be  in  want.  Now,  at  that  time,  fays  Plutarch,  ac- 
4  cording  to  Madam  Dacier's  tranflation,  after  Hefiod,  no 
4  handicraft   was  fhameful,   no  art  or  trade  made  any  dif- 

*  tin£tion   between   men.     Merchandife  efpecially  was  ho- 

*  nourable,  becaufe  it  opens  a  communication  with  barba- 
4  rous  nations,  affords  the  means  of  making  friendfhip  and 
4  alliance  with  kings,  and  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  an  in- 
4  finite  deal  of  things  which  would  be  unknown  without  it. 

*  There  have  been  merchants  founders  of  great  cities,  as 
4  Protus,  who  founded  Marfeilles,  after  having  gained  the 
4  friendfhip  and  efteem  of  the  Gauls,  who  live  upon  the 
'  banks  of  the  Rhone.  We  are  told  alfo,  that  the  wife 
4  Thales  and  Hippocrates,  the  mathematicians,  applied 
'  themfelves  to  commerce,  and  that  Plato  defrayed  the 
4  charges  of  his  journey  into  Egypt,  bj  felling  oil  in  that 
4  country. 

*  He  lived  598  years  before  Chrift. 
f  Plutarch's  Life  of  Solcn. 


4  Cato,  the  Cenfor  *,  that  Roman  Dcmofthencs,  a  man  of 
4  fuch  rigid  and  delicate  fentiments  of  virtue  and  honour, 
4  thought  it  not  below  him  to  acquire  an  eftate  by  commerce  ; 
4  wholefale  trade,  he  faid,  depended  chiefly  upon  the  mind, 
4  whereas  trade  in  retail  gave  only  employment  to  thri  ban 

*  As  all  the  acts  of  the  mind  are  noble,  the  laws,  which  have 
4  neglected    the  diftinction  and  illuftration  of  trade  in  retail 

*  for  certain  moral  reafons,  have  honoured  and  diftinguifhed 
4   wholefale  trade. 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cato.    He  lived  kjS  years  before  Chrift. 

4  According  to  Cicero  f,  trade  in  retail  is  mean  and  fordid, 
'  but  wholefale  trade  is  not  :  this  brings  from  all  places  in  the 
4  world  commodities  and  plenty  ;  it  requires  genius  and 
4  prudence,  and  'tis  as  ufeful  to  the  public  as  medicine,  ar- 
4  chitecturc,  &c.  which  Cicero  reckons  honourable. 

t  Otlic.  lib.  I.   towards  the  end  :    he  lived  78  year!  before 
Chrift, 

4  As  a  proof  that  commerce  had  nothing  in  it  bafe  and  dcro- 
4  gatory  among  the  Romans,  the  emperor  Pertinax  exercifed 
4   it   the  greatelt  part  of  his  lite,   and  even  alter  he  was  em- 

*  pcror  %. 

J    Hiftory  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Antients* 
by  M.  iluet,  chap.  57. 

1  Caracalla,  in  the  cruel  mafl'acre  he  caufed  to  be  made  ..: 
'  Alexandria)  had  great  regard  to  the  body  of  merchants, 
4  wh  >  were  very  numerous  in  that  city  :  in  giving  orders  to 
'  all  foreigners  to  remove  from  it,  he  excepted  the  merchants, 
4  and  allowed  them  to  flay  there  at  liberty.  Alexander  Se- 
4  verus,  from  a  view  to  make  trade  flouriih  at  Rome,  and  to 
4  bring  in  merchants  thither,  granted  them  large  immunities. 
4  Maximinus  himfelf  carried  on  trade  with  the  Goths,  &c. 
4  We  may  find  a  great  many  other  examples,  had  we  a  mind 
4  to  feck  after  them,  which  would  fhew  us,  that  great  men 
4  have  thought  it  no  difparagement  to  them  to  acquire  eflates 
4  by  trading  ;  fuch  examples  are  common  among  the  Greeks 
4  and  Romans,  and  thefe  people  had  as  delicate  notions  of 
4  honour  as  we.  The  Knglifh,  the  Dutch,  &c.  have  the  fame 
4  fentiments  in  this  refpeet,  as  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans. 
'  Why  we  ihould  not  imitate  them,  is  what  I  cannot  ac- 
4  count  for.  The  Venetian-,  in  order  to  train  up  the  loi.s 
4  of  their  nobility  in  the  knowledge  of  the  navy,  oblige  the 

*  merchant  fhips  that  fail  into  foreign  countries  to  take  al- 
4  ways  two  of  them,  whom  the  captain  is  obliged  to  main- 
'  tain  at  his  table,  without  being  bound  to  any  work,  but" 
4  only  to  take  notice  how  the  fliip  is  wrought,  and  what  ob- 
4  fervations  are  made  by  the  pilots.     . 

4  In  fine,  maritime  trade  was  fo  honourable  among  the  an- 
4  tients,  that  the  emperors  granted  it  a  particular  protection. 
4  They  honoured  the  cities  that  fignalized  themfelves  in  com- 
4  merce,  or  in  building  fhips,  or  that  were  famous  for  fome 
4  confiderable  fea-port.  Thefe  cities  caufed  their  medals  to 
4  be  ftamped  either  with  a  fbip,  or  with  a  prow,  Or  fome- 
4  times  with  a  Neptune  and  his  trident,  or  with  a  dolphin. 
4  Such  were  the  medals  of  Tyre  ||  and  Sidon,  of  Bizantium, 
4  of  Leucate,  Chelidonium,  Syracufe,  &c.'  Hiftory  of  the 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Antients,  chap.  xlvi. 

||  The  fcripture,  Ezek.  xxvii.  furnifhes  us  with  a  glorious 
teftimony  of  the  riches  and  maritime  forces  cf  the  city  of 
Tyre,  which  the  prophet  extols  a*  well  as  her  failors,  her 
flapping,  her  great  trade,  &c.  But  this  might  be  the  old 
Tyre.  The  new  city  far  furpaflcd  it,  according  to  the  lata 
M.  Huet,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation 
of  the  Antients,  chap.  viii.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
Tyrians  came  from  the  Lydians. 

*  France,  as  well  as  the  Roman  empire,  has  maritime  and 
4  trading  towns  that  deferve  medals,  and  are  undoubtedly  of 
4  confequence  to  be  honoured   and  protected,    becaufe  they 
4  have  fignalized  themfelves  in  trade,  and  by  building  of  fhips. 
4  Nav,  the  has  fome  that  have  done  more,  and,  though  they 
4  have  neither  lands  nor  manufacture,   have  found  a  way  to 
4  carry  on  navigation.     They  are  accuftomed  to  hazards  ; 
4  their  fhips  have  braved  the-dangers  of  the  main  ;  they  have 
4  grown   formidable  to  their  neighbours  by  harraffing  them 
4  continually,  and  by  weakening  them  to.fuch  a  degree,  that 
4  thofe  enemies,   in  revenge  of  their  lolTes,  fwore  the  de-i 
4  ftruction  of  one  of  thofe  cities  ;.  and  to  that  effect,  invent- 
4  ed  that  formidable  machine,  fo  celebrated,  which  was  to 
4  reduce  it  into  afhes.   What  wonders  have  been  done  by  th^ 
4  courageous  inhabitants  of  that  city,   equally  diftinguilhed 
4  in   it's  warlike  and  trading  capacity,  in  defiance  to  all  thd 
4  efforts  of  the  enemies  to  the  crown  ?    Bounded  to  fome 
4  rocks,  they  had  found  a  way  to  render  it  inacceffible  on  all 
4  fides,  to  build  fortrefles,  which  fecure  their  port ;  in  a  word, 
4  to  make  their  rocks  a  prodigy  of  art,  and  an  eternal  monu-> 
4  rrvent  of  a  genius  for  war,  matched  with  a  genius  for  trade* 
4  How  many  excellent   fea-captains  have  been  produced  in 
4  that  city,  and  fome  others  like  it,  which  cultivated  trade  ! 
4  How  many  fhips  have  they  built  and  fitted  out !  what  noble* 
•  failors  !   what  excellent  artifts  !    how  many  young  com- 
batants 
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"*  hatarits  have  they  trained  up  !    and  then,  how  much  gold 

*  and  filver  have  they  brought  into  the  kingdom  !  Their  (hips, 

*  happily  arriving   from   the  South  Sea  in   1709,    brought 

*  home  gold  and  filver  bullion  to  the  amount  of  thirty  mil- 

*  lions,  which  were  a  fupply  to  the  ftate  of  fo  much  the  more 

*  importance,  as  thofe  cities  lent  the  king  fifteen  millions  in 

*  a  very  prcfhng  exigence.    This  is  what  we  are  told  by  the 

*  mafter  of  the  finances  himfelf,  in  the  13th  page  of  his  Mc- 

*  moir.     What  fpoils  of  the  enemy  have  thofe  trading  towns 

*  brought  home,  ruining  the  commerce  of  our  neighbours, 

*  and  fecuring  our  own  !  Shall  the  nobility,  then,  moft  of 
4  whom  live  idly  in  their  caftles^  be  thought  more  ferviceable 

*  to  the  ftate,  more  brave,   more  warlike,  than  thofe  heroic 

*  citizens  ?    How  would  the  republics  of  Genoa  and  Rome 

*  have  heaped  honours  and  rewards  upon  citizens  fo  worthy 

*  of  that  name  ! 

*  The  maritime  forces  of  the  Romans  contributed  not  a  little 
4  to  their  great  power.  Accordingly  we  fee  in  the  digefts 
4  fome  laws,  which  inform  us  how  much  they  applied  them- 
4  felves  to  feu  affairs  in  certain  conjunctures,  even  during 
'  the  heat  of  their  wars.  The  exemptions  from  all  muni- 
4  cipal  charges,  which  they  granted  to  the  citizens  to  invite 
4  them  to  build  (hips  and  cultivate  trade,  are  invincible  proofs 
'  of  their  having  been  perfectly  fenfible,  that  maritime  force 
4  and  commerce  were  necefiary  to  the  prefervation  and  ad- 
4  vancement  of  their  power. 

4  Cardinal  Richlieu,  who  had  fo  extenfive  views  for  aggran- 
c  dizing  the  ftate,  found  no  way  more  effectual  to  promote 
4  the  power  of  the  king  and  the  riches  of  the  nation,  than 
4  to  improve  navigation  and  trade;  and  indeed  there  is  no 
4  other  that  can  bring  us  in  gold  and  filver.  That  great 
4  ftatefman  fhews  us,  very  well,  the  neceffity  and  ufefulnefs 
4  of  a  power  by  fea*.     According  to  him,  trade  has  a  ne- 

*  cefiary  dependence  upon  that  maritime  power. 

•  The  Political  Teftament,  chap.  9. 


After  having  ftiewn  the  advantages  which  the  Englifh 
would  have  over  us  [the  French]  if  our  weaknefs  by  fea 
fhould  cut  us  off  from  all  means  of  attempting  any  thing 
to  their  prejudice,  he  cites,  by  way  of  example,  the  infult 
offered  by  that  proud  nation  to  the  duke  of  Sully,  fent  by 
Henry  IV.  into  England,  in  quality  of  ambaffador  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  he  counfels  Lewis  XIII.  to  put  himfelf  in 
fuch  a  pofture,  that  he  may  not  fuffer  the  like  again.  He 
fhews  all  the  advantages  of.  a  powerful  navy  ;  he  proves 
the  ufefulnefs  of  it  and  of  trade,  by  the  example  of  the 
Dutch,  who  owe  their  power  only  to  their  navy  and  their 
trade.  It  was  in  time  of  his  miniftry,  that  Lewis  XIII. 
made  that  glorious  ftatute  of  February  the  ift,  1629  ; 
where,  in  order  to  induce  the  fubjedls  to  carry  on  fea  trade, 
he  declared  by  the  452d  article,  That  the  gentlemen  who 
fhould  apply  themfelves  to  commerce  in  their  own  per- 
fons,  or  by  fubftitution  of  ci.hers,  fhould  derogate  nothing 
from  their  nobility,  &c. 

It  was  upon  thcCe  fame  principles  that  the  great  Colbert, 
that  faithful  minifter,  protected  arts  and  manufactures. 
There  were  at  that  time  in  Fiance  a  great  many  factors 
and  commiflioncrs  from  foreign  nations,  and  very  few  tra- 
ders. He  looked  upon  focicties  or  companies,  as  the  moft 
proper  means  at  firft  to  engage  the  French  to  carry  on  trade 
by  themfelves  :  and  as,  among  all  the  examples  of  com- 
merce that  are  extant  in  leveral  parts  of  the  world,  there  is 
none  richer  nor  moie  confulerablc  than  that  of  the  Eaft- 
Indie?,  he  difcovered  thereby  the  importance  of  naviga- 
tion and  of  long  voyages  ;  he  obferved,  that  thofe  voyages 
not  onlv  were  indications  of  the  power  of  a  ftate,  but  alfo 
an  infallible  means  of  introducing  plenty  into  it.  He  was 
of  opinion,  therefore,  that  it  Anted  with  the  glory  of  the 
king  and  the  interefts  of  his  people,  to  undertake  that  trade, 
which  Henry  IV.  and  Lewis  XIII.  could  not  carry  to  it's 
perfection.  He  determined  the  king  to  form  the  fame  de- 
fign  in  1664,  and  to  fpare  nothing  for  the  accomplifhment 
of  fo  great  a  work,  which  might  be  ranked  among  the  moft 
famous  tranfaclions  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  le  Grand.  He 
formed  an  Eaft- India  company,  he  protected  it  with  all  his 
power,  afliflcd  it  with  his  money,  and  took  upon  himfelf 
the  heavieft  charges  of  the  execution,  though  he  would  have 
no  fhare  in  the  profits  of  the  fuccefs.  You  will  even  find, 
in  Father  Charlevoix  the  jefuit's  Hiftory  of  Japan,  that, 
knowing  the  Japnnefe  received  into  their  ports  only  Dutch 
fhips,  and  would  traffic  neither  with  the  Spaniards  nor  the 
PortUguefe,  upon  account  of  their  piofifling  the  Catholic 
religion,  whereby  they  became  odious  to  them,  this  mini- 
fter propolcd,  that  the  emperor  of  Japan  fhould  be  told, 
that  the  king  of  France  had  a  great  many  fubjects  who  fol- 
lowed the  religion  of  the  Dutch,  and  that,  if  he  thought 
fit,  the  king  would  fend  fhips  to  him  manned  by  none  but 
thofe  of  that  religion.  This  is  called  thinking  like  a  mi- 
nifter. The  project,  however,  did  not  fucceed,  by  reafon 
of  the  prejudice  of  the  Jnpancfe  government,  which  is  ter- 
ribly apprehenfive  of  foreigners,  having  got  intelligence  of 
what  palled  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies. 
In  this  manner  did  that  great  minifter  encourage  traders  to 
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apply  themfelves  to  maritime  commerce,  and  to  fcluild  (hipi 
proper  for  long  voyages.  That  company  was  not  the  only 
one  he  formed  ;  he  eftablifhed  one  foi  the  Weft-Indies,  for 
the  trade  in  the  Levant,  and  for  that  in  the  North  Seas. 
He  laid  out  himfelf  for  the  improvement  of  our  old  manu- 
factures, he  eftabHftied  new  ones  ;  in  fine,  he  gave  power- 
ful protection  to  trade,  arts,  and  manufactures,  which  he 
juftly  confidered  as  the  moft  effectual  means  to  encreafe  the 
power  of  the  king,  and  the  riches  of  the  kingdom.  And, 
indeed,  to  fay  it  over  again,  there  is  no  other  way  that  can 
bring  us  in  gold  and  filver. 

Monf.  Colbert  had  the  fatisfaction  to  fee  that  his  endeavours 
were  not  ufelefs  ;  he  left  trade  in  a  flourifhing  ftate  :  and 
though,  as  we  have  feen,  the  Eaft-India  company,  afur 
his  time,  laboured  under  great  difficulties,  yet  thele  arc, 
fince,  furprizingly  overcome. 

Navigation,  fays  the  fame  judicious  French  writer,  which 
is  the  foul  of  commerce,  procures  always  a  vaft  profit  to 
the  ftate.  The  building  of  fhips,  their  victualling  and  ftoics, 
confiderable  articles  of  expence,  which  being  laTd  out  with- 
in the  ftate,  furnifh  feveral  inhabitants  with  the  means  of 
living  and  enriching  themfelves.  It  employs  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  fea-coafts,  who  can  hardly  be  ufet'ul  in  any 
other  capacity,  and,  for  want  of  this  na\igation,  are  iii  a 
manner  neceffitated  to  ferve  in  foreign  countries*  ;  this  is 
what  happened,  whenever  we  gave  over  our  fea-trade.  By 
lofing  them  we  fuftain  a  double  lofs  ;  our  coafts  become  de- 
folate,  our  navigation  languishes,  and  that  of  our  forei"n 
neighbours  encreafes  at  our  rxpencc.  Prohibitions  a^aii'iff 
failors  going  out  of  the  kingdom  are  ufelefs  :  they  are  bred 
only  to  failing,  the  fea  is  their  element ;  if  we  do  not  em- 
ploy them  that  way  ourfelves,  no  prohibitions  will  prevent 
their  going  elfewhcre  to  feck  for  employment.' 

*  It  is  obfervable,  that  there  are  fewer  of  French  failors  in 
the  fervice  of  other  nations  (though  they  are  extremely  nu- 
merous, as  wefliall  fhew  under  the  article  Sailors )  than  of 
any  maritime  country  whatfoever,  they  having  fuli  em- 
ployment for  them  always  in  their  own  kingdom. 

Then  this  author  continues  to  fhew,  with  great  judgment,  the 
ftate  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  year  1681,  the  moft  flourifhing 
one  that  France  ever  had  ;  but  as  entering  into  this  matter 
would  lead  us  too  far  at  prefent,  we  fhall  confider  this  point 
under  the  article  of  Naval  Power. 

That  the  grand  fyftem  of  policy  in  France,  is  ftill  to  encreafe 
her  commerce,  and  raife  her  maritime  power,  beyond  thofe  of 
England  and  Holland,  appears  from  the  concurring  fentiments 
of  all  their  ableft  French  writers  themfelves,  upon  thefc  to- 
pics.—  Monfieur  Deflander  fays,  in  his  addrefs  to  his  late  ex- 
cellency the  count  de  Maurepas,  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  of  the 
marine  in  France,  4  I  cannot  help  telling  you,  fir,  that  ma- 
4  ritime  power  is  the  pillar,  the  fupport  of  the  ftate  ;  and 
4  that  when  it  fhall  be  numerous,  and  under  a  proper  rcgu- 
4  lation,  it  will  be  able  to  give  law  to  all  the  maritime  pow- 

*  ers  in  Europe,  the  ftate  itfelf  will  be  fecure,  and  have  no- 
'  thing  to  fear.' — And  in  another  place,  he  fays,  '  All  the 
4  nations  of  antiquity,  that  were  defirous  of  railing  an  univer- 
4  fal  reputation,  and  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  above  others, 
4  have  cultivated  a  maritime  force ;  and  the  more  they  have 
4  cultivated  it,  the  greater  power  and  authority  they  ac- 
4  quired.  Amongft  the  Greeks,  Themiftocles,  and  Pom- 
4  pey  amongft  the  Romans,  faid  loudly,  that  whoever  would 
4  command  on  the  continent,   muft  begin  by  gaining  the 

*  command  on  the  fea.'  And  again  he  obierves,""  in  another 
place, 

*  That,  from  the  beginning  of  this  monarchy,  we  have  al- 
'  ways  underftood,  in  France,  the  utility  of  a  maritime 
'  power  not  only  under  the  more  politic  reigns,  but  even  in 
4  the  midft  of  thofe  revolutions,  with  which  it  has  been  fome- 

*  times  fhaken,  that  our  greateft  kings  have  fought  to  eftablifh 

*  it,  and  that  the  moft  judicious  of  our  minifters  have  likc- 
'  wife  bent  all  their  ftudy,  all  their  induftry  that  way  ;  but 
4  divers  obftacles  have,  from  time  to  time,  rifen  and  prevent- 
4  ed  their  councils  taking  effect.  The  honour  of  eflabldhing 
4  a  maritime  power  feems  to  have  been  due  to  cardinal  Rich- 
'  lieu,  as  the  perfecting  of  it  was  to  Lewis  XIV.  feconded 
4  by  the  great  Colbert,  whom  fciences,  arts,  genius,  and  ma- 
4  nufaclures  acknowledge  for  their  creator.' 

To  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  commerce  and  maritime  power,  this 
author  further  urges,  4  That,  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  EtuOpe, 
4  France  is  that  which  has  the  greateft  relburcrs,  and  poiibiles 
4  more  advantages  than  any  other,  for  rendering  a  maritime: 
4  power  flourifhing  ;  and  that  it  is  likevvife  that  kingdom, 
4  which,  of  all  the  reft,  ftands  moft  in  need  of  fuch  a  force, 
4  on  account  of  the  large  extent  of  it's  coafts,  and  it's  many 
4  ports  and  havens.'  4  It  is  one  of  my  old  griefs,  fays  the- 
4  great  cardinal  d'Oflat,  and  one  of  the  moft  notorious  and 
4  fhameful  failings  in  the  firft  kingdom  of  Chriftcndom, 
4  fhtnkcd  by  two  fcas,  and  feated,  by  nature,  in  the  fain  it 
1  and  moft-  advantageous  part  of  Europe,  for  executing, 
4  aililting,  or  thwarting  all  great  enterprizes,  either  by  feaer 
4  land  :  it  is,  I  fay,  one  of  my  old  griefs,  to  fee  that  this 
wanting  to  hcrfelf. ' 

'  The 
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*  The  laft  of  this  gentleman's  propofitions  is,  that  maritime 
'  power,  fupported   by   the  royal  authority,  fhould  fcrve  to 

*  protect  commerce,   to  extend  it,  to  gain  it,  every  day,   frefh 

*  acquifitions,  and  that  commerce  fhould  fcrve  to  introduce 
1  abundance]  and,  by  fprcading  riches  through  the  whole 
4  kingdom,  render  it  as  powerful  as  it  is  poffiblc  it  fhould  be. 
4  Never,  fays   Maximilian  dc  Bethune,  duke  of  Sully,  never 

*  fhall  the  kings  of  France,  fupported  by  the  brave  and  war- 

*  like  people  whom  God  has  fubjeCted  to  their  authority,  un- 

*  lefs    they   place   their   principal    delight  in    augmenting  the 

*  grandeur,  trade,  reputation,  and  indif'putcd  pre-eminence 
<•  of  the  French  monarchy,  arrive,  without  difficulty,  at  be- 
«   ing  folc  arbiters  of  Chriftcndom,  and  giving  abfolute  law 

*  to  their  neighbours,  by  their  prudence,  and  by  their  al- 
4  liances.' 

«■   As  to  the  advantages,  fays  this  author  clfcwhcre,  which  re- 

*  gard  the  marine,  and  which  France  may   find  in    her  own 

*  proper  bolom,  they  may  be  reduced  to  four  ;  of  which,  the 

*  firft,  without  contradiction,  is  her  fituation,  the  moft  com- 
«  modious,  and  the  moil  advantageous  that  can  be  in  the 
«  world,  as  well  for  attacking  as  defending,  fordiflurbing  the 
«  commerce  of  others,  as  for  cultivating  her  own,  fending  to 

*  all  places,  and  receiving  trading  vcflels  from  all  parts  of  the 

*  earth.     Hence  it  was  laid  to  the  late  Czar,  Peter  I,  whole 

*  head  was  always   full  of  vaft  projects,  and  to  the  king  of 

*  Sweden,  Charles  XII,  that,  if  any  kingdom  could  afpire  to 

*  be   the  miftrefs  of  all  her  neighbours,  it  muft  be  France. 

*  In  effect,  flic  is   placed  in  the  middle  of  Europe,    nothing 

*  can   impede,  nothing  can   prove   an  obftaclc  to  her.     She 

*  commands,  on  one  fide,  over  the  ocean,  and  it  lecms,  by 
4  the  vaft  extent  ofhcrcoafls,  by  their  turnings  and  wind- 
'  ings,    that   the   feas   of  Spain,    Germany,    and   Flanders, 

*  ftru!?&'c  to  Pnv  ncr  homage*  ;  on  the  other,  fhe  is  bounded 

*  by  the  Mediterranean,  looking  full  upon  Barbary,  having 
4  on  her  right  hand,  Spain  ;  at  her  left,  Nice,  Genoa,  the 
4  dominions  of  the  grand  duke,  and  all  the  reft  of  Italy, 
4  What  a  fituation  is  this,  if  we  knew  how  to  make  ufc  of 
4  it,  and  of  opening  our  eyes  to  our  inteieft,  we  no  longer 
4  languid)  in  loft  effeminate  idlenefs  ! 

*  Hear,  Britons,  are  not  thefe  alarming  fentim«nts? 

*  The  Englifh  and  the  Dutch  are  forced  to  ftrikc  out  far  for 
4  whatever  is  ncccflary  to   them,  and  are  conftrained  to  put 

*  out  to  fea,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  and  attack,  their  ene- 
4  mics ;  whereas  France  is  able  to  attack  them,  as  it  were, 
4  hand  in  hand,  to  combat  with  advantage,  and  to  retire 
4  with  eafe,  which  are  advantages  of  no  Imall  confcqucnce 
4  at  fea,  where  dangers  are  fo  frequent  and  fo  fudden.  But 
4  what  is  ftill   more,  foreign  veflels^  that  return   from   long 

*  voyages,  worn  and  beaten  by  the  winds,  and  by  the  tcm- 
4  pefts,  foul  in  themfelves,  and  weakly  manned,  pals,  as  it 
4  were,  under  our  eyes,  before,  in  the  view,  and  at  the  mcr- 

*  cy  of  France,  as  cardinal  d'OlTat  obferves,  and  in   fpite  of 

*  themfelves,  muft  approach  our  coafts.  One  may  eafily 
4  judge  what  a  facility  this  gives,  of  carrying  them  off,  or  at 
4  leaft  difturbing  their  navigation,  which  muft  turn,  lays  the 
4  fame  cardinal,  to  the  profit  and  commodity,  to  the  fafety, 
4  grandeur  and  reputation  of  the  crown. 

4  A  wife  prince,  continues  he,  and  one  who  has  regard  to 
4  his  intereft,  ought  to  watch  attentively  over  every  thing  that 
4  may  contribute  to  the  fervice,  or  prejudice  of  his  crown. 
4  He  ought,  with  the  fame  vigilance,  to  weigh  daily  the 
4  prefent  fituation  of  his  own    kingdom,    and   of  the  other 

*  kingdoms  that  furround  him.  While  the  ballance  conti- 
4  nues  even,  an  eafy  and  pleafant  union  will  certainly  reign  ; 
4  but,  as  foon  as  this  fails,  quarrels,  animofities,  and  diflen- 
4  tions  will  arife,  and  will  encreafe.  France  is  too  clear- 
4  fighted  ever  to  be  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  her  power,  and 
4  nothing  can  enrage  her  more  fenlibly,  than  to  fufpcCt  her 
4  being  ignorant  of  it. 

4  The  fecond  advantage  in  which  we  ought  to  think  ourfelves 
4  happy,  is  the  fecurity  of  our  coafts,  which,  in  a  manner, 

*  defend  themfelves,  and  which  have  hitherto  defeated  all 
4  the  defecnts  that   ever  were  attempted  on   them.     Witnefs 

*  thofe  that  admiral  Tromp  would  have  made  in  1674,  not 
4  only  at  the  mouths  of  the  Loire,  and  of  the  Groyne,  but 

*  along  the  coafts  of  Breragne,  Poitou,  Saintongue,  and 
4  Guicnne.  He  found  that  all  was  fo  well  guarded,  and  that 
4  cvery-where  fo  good  orders  were  given,  that  he  durft  at- 
4  tempt  nothing  confiderable.     Witnefs  again,   the  defcent 

*  attempted  by  my  lord  Berkley,  in  1694,  at  Camaret,  in 
4  which   the  Englifh  loft  upwards  of  1200  men  with  general 

*  Talmafh,  who  commanded  the  troops  that  were  debarked. 
4  The  French,  however,  oppofed  him  with  no  more  than 
4  two  independent  companies  of  marines,  and  the  militia 
4  appointed  for  the  defence  of  the  coaft.  Piqued  at  this  un- 
4  fortunate  expedition,  lord  Berkley  attempted  feveral  other 
4  defcents  on  Normandy  and  Flanders,  none  of  which,  how- 
4  ever,  were  attended  with  any  better  fuccefs.' — So  much  for 
the  felf-fecurity  of  the  French.  Thefe  writers  feem  to  think, 
that  they  have  nought  to  do  with  the  defenfive  ;  their  policy 

'    is  only  to  ait  offcnfively,  and  to  bring  other  nations   under 
their    fubjeCtion  !     Thefe   are  the  fentiments   of  thofe   able 
Vol..  1. 


French  Writers,  within  thefe  few  years ;  the  one  even  fince 
the  late  war,  the  other  only  a  few  years  before  it. 
A  man  of  genius,  and  one  well  acquainted  with  the  intrigues 
of  Lewis  XIII,  aflurcs  us,  that  the  cardinal  miniftcr  received 
with  the  beft  grace  in  the  world,  whatever  propofitions  were 
made  him  on  the  fubject  of  commerce;  that  he  excited  the 
principal  merchants  in  the  kingdom  to  travel  into  foreign 
countries,  in  order  to  examine  there  the  moft  curious  manu- 
factures, and  to  penetrate  the  fecrets  of  particular  traders} 
that,  befides  this,  he  brought,  at  his  own  expencc,  feveral 
rich  traders  into  France,  fuch  as  Nicholas  Wittc,  of  Alcmaer 
in  Holland  ;  Francis  Billoty  of  BrufTels;  John  dc  Meuricr, 
lord  of  St  Remi  de  Redon,  in  Bretagne  ;  with  whom  he  was 
wont  to  retire,  and  to  fpend  feveral  hours  together  in  a  frre 
converfation. — There  he  weighed  all  the  forces  of  the  king- 
dom, entered  into  the  moft  perplexed  calculations,  and  the 
moft  laborious  enquiries  ;  the  principal  defign  of  which  wa>, 
to  bring  over  foreign  manufactories,  anJ  naturalize  them  in 
France. — Thefe  are  the  mcafures,  by  which  France  has  arofe 
to  that  greatnefs  of  commerce  and  maritime  power,  we  now 
fee,  with  aftonifhment,  they  poflefs. 

That  Britons  may  have  a  true  idea  of  the  grand  fyflem  of 
France,  with  refpect  to  the  increale  of  their  commerce  and 
maritime  power,  from  the  time  of  Richlicu  to  the  prefenr 
day,  under  every  adminiflration  fince  ;  we  cannot  give  it  in 
fo  narrow  a  compafs,  as  by  quoting  an  excellent  Englifh  au- 
thor of  authority,  intitlcd,  Britannia  Languens,  or  a  Difcourfe 
of  Trade,  publifhed  in  the  year  1680  ;  who  lets  us  into  the 
great  fecret  of  the  cabinet  councils  of  France  ;  and  their  no- 
torious conduct  fince,  will  fhew  this  to  be  the  great  key  to  all 
their  myfteries  of  ftatc,  let  the  pretence  be  ever  fo  much 
other  wile. 

This  author  mentions  a  trcatifc,  written  by  a  gentleman  bred 
under  Monl.  Colbert,  which  he  gave  to  the  King  in  manu- 
fcript,  and  which  coming  afterwards  to  be  printed,  about  the 
year  1664,  the  gentleman  fell  into  difgrace,  and  was  fcr.t  to 
the  Baftilc,  and  afterwards  banifhed  *  ;  out  of  which  he 
quotes  feveral  paffages,  part  whereof  will  be  worth  trail - 
fcribing,  to  fhew  the  projects  entertained  by  the  French,  in 
order  to  effablifh  manufactories,  and  laife  a  naval  power,  and 
plain  the  way  to  an  nniverfal  monarchy;  fuch  as:  4Ihe 
4  ftatc  is  no  further  powerful,  than  in  proportion  to  it's  pub- 
4  lie  treafurc. — The  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  a  ftate 
4  confifts  in  the  multitude  of  it's  ftibjccts  ;  for  it  is  men  that 
4  till  the  ground  ;  that  produce  maiHiiactures  ;  that  manage 
4  trade  ;  that  go  to  war  ;  that  people  colonies  ;  and,  in  a 
4  word,  that  bring  in  money.  There  cannot  be  too  great  a 
4  number  of  hufbandmen  in  France  ^,  by  reafon  of  the  fer- 
4  tility  of  the  country  to  produce  corn,  which  may  be  tranf- 
4  ported,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  make  great  ftores  of  it, 
4  and  have  it,  as  much  as  may  be,  in  rcadinels.  —  Handicratts- 

*  men  and  artificers  ("Sec  the  article  Artificers]  are  no 
4  lefs  ufeful  ;  for,  befides  that  manufac-toiics  do  keep  men  at 
'  work,  they  arc  the  caufe  that  the  iilk,  wool,  fkins,  flax-, 
4  timber,  and  other  commodities  that  grow  in  France,  are 
4  made  u(e  of;  which  being  wrought  up  into  wares,  not 
4  made  in  foreign  parts,  the  country  people  find  a  vent  for 
4  them.     And   we   may  grow   fuither   into   the   making   of 

*  more  valuable  manufactures,  as  we  now  do  of  hats  for 
4  Spain,  and  fluffs  for  all  Europe  ;  a  matter  of  great  confe- 
4  quence  :  for  this  quickens  trade,  and  makes  money  pals  to 
4  and  fro,  which   promotes  the  public,  and   therefore  every 

*  one's  private  advantage  %.  there  muft  be  merchants  ||  al- 
4  fo  ;  for  without  their  induftry,  our  commodities  might  be 
«  locked  up  in  warehoufes.  All  things  confpire  to  give 
4  France  hopes  of  fuccefs ;  the  work,  however,  is  fuch    as 

*  muft  be  leifurely  carried  on,  and  perfected  by  little  and 
4  little,  fo  great  a  defign  continually  alarming  Europe,  Afia, 
4  Africa,  and  America,  friends  and  foes,  the  precipitation  of 
4  it  would  be  it's  ruin:  fix  or  ten  years  time  ought  to  be  al- 
4  lowed  for  it. — The  king  may  keep  ico  gallies  and  100 
4  fhips  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  200  fail  upon    the  ocean: 

*  the  more  vefiels  he  fhall  have,  the  more  able  he  muft  be  to 
4  recover  the  expences  made  about  them  :  the  fea  will  yield 
4  maintenance  for  the  fea,  by  commerce  or  war  :  there  is 
4  timber  to  France ;  there  is  cordage  ;  there  are  fails  ;  there 
4  is  iron  and  brafs,  &c. 

*  This  was  for  fuffering  fo  extraordinary  an  affair  to  become 

public. 
•J-  The  French  have  wonderfully  encouraged  agriculture  fince 

Colbert's  time, 
t  Have  they  not  done  this  to  admiration,  as  we  have  juft  feen 

in  our  narrative  of  the  trade  of  France  ?  and  is  not  this  de- 

monftrably  confirmed,    in   numberlefs  other  parts  of    this 

work,  from  particular  indubitable  inftances  ? 
||  Have  we  not  feen  what   mighty  encouragement  they  have 

given  to  merchants,  as  well  as  manufacturers,  within  this 

period  ? 


*  When  things  have  taken  their  courfe,  feamen  will  be  had 
4  in  time,  and  the  profit  that  will  increafe,  will  afford  ftore, 
4  and  bring  them  in  from  all  the  parts  of  the  world  fa"'. 
4  The  fleets  which  the  king  needs  keep  upon  the  ocean,  will 
ic  T  *  make 
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make  him  maflcr  of  all  the  powers  and  trade  of  the  north  : 
yea,     though    Holland    and    England   fhould   unite   againft 
France,  they  could  not  avoid  their  ruin    in  the  end  ;  for, 
how  could  the  one  or  the  other  make  good  their  commerce, 
(which  is  all   they  have  to  truft  to)  if  they  were  forced  to 
keep  ureat  armada's  to  continue    it?    The  point  of  Britain 
is  the  gate  to  enter  into,  and  go  out   of  the  channel  ;  fifty 
fhips  of  war  at  Brett  would  keep  thofe  gates  faft  fhut,  and 
they  would  not  open  them   but  by   the  king's  command. 
Thus  there  would  need  no  war   to  be  almoit   forall  thefe 
things,  nor  his  majefty's   forces  hazarded  :   it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  give  his  orders  to  foreigners;  nor  will  it  be  difficult 
to  cut   them  out  work  in  their  own  countries  [bj,  and,  by 
that  means,  ftay  their  arms  at  home,  and  make  them  fpend 
their  ftrength  there.    His  majefty's  power  being  thus  ftrong- 
ly  fettled  in  each  fea,  it  will  be  eafy  to  fecure  the  commerce 
of  France,  and  even  draw  merchants  thither  from  all  parts  ; 
I  fay  fecure,  for,  'till  this  be  done,  it  will  always  be  uncer- 
tain and  dangerous. — It  mull  ftudioufly  be  prevented,  that 
commerce  introduce  not,  into  the  ftate,  fuperfluity,  excefs, 
and  luxury   [cj,  which  are  often  followed  with   ambition, 
avarice,  and  a  dangerous  corruption  of  manners. — It  were 
to   be  wifned  the   king   did   add   to   this   kingdom   all  the 
Low  Countries  [dj  to  the  Rhine,  which  would   make  him 
mafter  of  the  north  feas.     It  would  be  convenient  that  he 
had  Strafburg  [e],  to  keep  all  Germany  quiet.     He    had 
need  to  have  Franche  Comte  [(),  to  lay  a  reftraint  upon  the 
Switzers.       Milan    [g]    is  neceffary,    in   refpedt  of  Italy. 
Genoa  [h]  would   make  the  king  mafter  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea.      Sicily  [ij  might  eafily  make  an   infurredtion. 
Portugal  [k]  is  a  perpetual  inftrument  for  weakening  Spain. 
The  Venetians  [1]  and  people  of  Italy  are  wife;  to  reduce 
them  to  our  intention,  we  muft  work  by  downright  force. 
The  pope  will   ever  refpedt  France,  becaufe  of  the  county 
of  Avignon  [m].     Holland  will  keep  themfelves  to  our  al- 
liance, as  much  as  poffibly  they  may  :  they  are  rich,   it  is 
expedient  the  king  did  interpofe  in   their  affairs,  and  that 
fome  divifions  [n]  were  fown  among  them.     The  Switzers 
are  mercenary,    who   will    always  ferve   the  king  for  his 
money  [o].     The  king  of  Denmark  [p]  is  a  prince  whofe 
ftate  is   but   fmall.     The  Swedes  will  never  break  off  from 
the  intereft  of  France  [q].     We  ought  to  confider  all  the 
inftruments  which,  for  our  money  [r],  we  may  make  ufe  of 
to  divert  the  forces  of  England  and  Holland,  when  his  ma- 
jetty  makes  any  enterprize  which  pleafes  them  not.     The 
friendship  of  Turkey  [sj  is   very  good  for  France.     Laftly, 
he  fpeaks  of  the  Englifh  as  eafy  to  be  conquered,  having  no 
friends,  and  is  pofitive,  that  a  war  with  France  would  ruin 
them  in  three  or  four   years,  and   that  no  peace  fhould  be 
made  with  them,  but  upon   conditions  of  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage to  France  [t],  unlefs  the  king  thinks  fit  to  defer  the 
execution  of  his  projects  for  another   time.     But  that  the 
league  with  Holland  fhould  be  renewed,  and  they  put  into 
a  belief  [u],  that  France  fhould  give  them  all  the  trade  ftill, 
becaufe  they  have  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  are  proper  for 
it;  but  that  the  French  (as  it  is  to  be  fuggefted)  have  no  in- 
clination that  way,  and  nature  cannot  be  forced  [w]  :  they 
muft  be  told  they  are  come  to  the  happy  time  for  advan- 
cing their  affairs,  and  ruining  their  competitors  in  the  fb- 
vereignty  of  the  northern  feas.' 

[a]  A  few  years  after  this  grand  fcheme  of  trade  and  mari- 
time power  had  been  hatched  in  France,  they  had  a  very 

flouriiliing  navy,  accordingly This  navy  was  as   fplen- 

did  and  magnificent  as  it  was  powerful.  It  actually  con- 
filled  of  115  (hips,  of  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  rates;  of  24  fmall  frigates,  8  fire-fhips,  10  barca- 
longas,  and  22  pinks;  making,  in  all,  179  (hips,  confiding 
of  7080  pieces  of  cannon,  1028  major-officers,  7955  ma- 
rine officers,  20618,  mariners,  10904  foldiers,  the  whole 
crew  being  39477,  (the  1028  major-officers  not  included.) 

[b]  Are  not  the  feeds  of  diffention  fo  effectually  fowed  by 
fomebody  in  Holland,  that  this  republic  is  fo  finking,  in 
it's  commerce,  as  to  implore  the  Almighty,  in  their  daily 
public  prayers,  to  profper  the  fame  ?  And  is  not  their  ma- 
rine in  a  languifhing  condition  ?  And  have  not  rebellions 
alfo  been  cherilhed  in  Great  Britain  ? 

[c]  France  does  not  only,  at  prefent,  fupply  themfelves  with 
all  thofe  woollen  manufactures  which  they  formerly  took 
from  England,  and  exclude  the  luxuries  of  other  nations 
from  their  dominions,  but  they  fupply  them  with  their  own 
fuperfiuities;  which  are  the  greateft  luxuries  to  foreign 
countries. 

[d]  Have  they  not  had  this  in  their  power,  and  how  far  are 
they  off  the  fame  at  this  juncture  ? 

[e]  Strafburg  was  a  city  of  Germany,  before  this  fcheme  was 
formed,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  capital  of  Al- 
fr.ce,  fituate  near  the  well  bank  of  the  river  Rhine,  55 
miles  weft  of  Stutgart,  and  60  miles  eaft  of  Nancy  in  Lor- 
rain,  a  free  imperial  city  and  fovereign  ftate,  till  it  was 
treacheroufly  furprizcd  by  the  French,  anno  1682,  in  con- 
fcquence  of  the  grand  project.  It  had  then  a  great  and 
ilourifhing  trade,  and  the  protcltant  religion  was  eltablifhed 
there;  but  they  have  ever  fince  been  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
French  tyranny  and  bigotry.  Their  new  mailers  have  im- 
proved nothing  but  the  fortifications,  which  are  very  for- 
midable ;  and  as  long  as  the  French  arc  poiTcfTed  of  this- 
capital  (which,  in  a  manner,  commands  Alface,  and  gives 


the  French  an  eafy  paiTage  into  Swabia)    the  Germans  will 
never  be  at  reft  long. 

[f]  Franche  Comte,  or  the  county  of  Burgundy,  was  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  fubject  to  the  Spanifh  branch 
of  the  houfe  of  Aullria,  before  this  fcheme,  but  taken  from 
them  by  Lewis  XIV,  raid  confirmed  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  anno  1678.  It  is  now  a  principality 
of  France,  is  bounded  by  Lorrain  on  the  north,  by  Alface 
and  Switzerland  on  the  eaft,  by  La  Brafle  and  the  Burgey  on 
the  fouth,  and  by  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  part  of 
Champaigne,  on  the  weft. 

[g]  Milan,  a  duchy  in  Italy,  bounded  by  Switzerland  on  the 
north,  by  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  the  duchies  of  Man- 
tua and  Parma,  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Appenine  mountains, 
which  feparate  it  from  Genoa,  on  the  f'ouih,  and  by  Pied- 
mont on  the  weft,  being  about  80  miles  in  length,  and  60 
in  breadth,  well  watered  with  lakes  and  rivers,  a  temperate 
air,  and  the  whole  country  one  fruitful  plain  almoft,  a- 
bounding  with  corn,  wine,  and  delicious  fruits,  intermixed 
with  great  numbers  of  fine  towns  and  villages,  and  lubjeit 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. — This  part  of  the  grand  fyitem 
the  French  have  not  hitherto  accomplillied  :  yet  th« 
ftruggled  hard  for  it,  but  Italy  has  hitherto  proved  the 
grave  of  the  French. 

[h]  Genoa,  a  republic  in  Italy,  well  enough  known. — —In 
order  to  perpetrate  the  grand  French  fcheme,  Lewis  XIV. 
ordered  the  city  to  be  beat  about  their  ears,  but  it  has  been 
fince  rebuilt  to  great  advantage,  with  refpeft  both  to  beauty 
and  ftrength. —  When  the  Spaniards  poffeffed  Milan  and 
Naples,  this  republic  was  obliged  to  be  governed  by  Spa- 
nish councils,  and,  when  the  Auftrians  poffefs  thofe  coun- 
tries, they  influence  their  affairs,  which  frequently  draws  on 
them  the  refentment  of  other  powers,  particularly  the 
French,  who  have  not  only  bombarded  their  towns,  but 
obftructed  their  foreign  trade;  and  their  formidable  fleets, 
which  heretofore  gained  fo  n  ny  v. Tories  over  theGieeks, 
the  Venetians,  Turks,  Spaniards,  &c.  and  fettled  fo  many 
colonies  in  Afia,  and  the  Euxine  fea,  are  now  dwindled, 
and  chiefly  by  the  power  and  policy  of  France,  to  a  few 
paultry  gallies ;  and  when  they  would  have  increafed  them, 
it  has  been  faid,  that  the  French  commanded  them  to  for- 
bear at  their  peril. — When  the  doge  of  this  republic  is 
elected,  a  crown  of  gold  is  fet  on  his  head,  and  a  fcepter 
in  his  right  hand,  as  king  of  Corfica,  which  ifland  is  fubjeel 
to  this  republic. — This  ifland  lies  in  the  Mediterranean, 
between  8  and  10  decrees  of  eaft  longitude,  from  London, 
and  between  41  and  43  degrees  of  north  latitude,  abouc 
100  miles  fouth  of  Genoa. — As  the  wars  and  machinations 
of  France  have  reduced  this  republic  already  to  a  very 
low  condition,  and  as  the  French  have  got  footing  in  the 
ifland  of  Corfica,  we  may  reafonably  enough  believe,  that, 
as  the  grand  fcheme  fays,  in  order  to  become  mafters  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  they  would  be  glad  themfelves  to  be 
mafters  of  all  the  Genoefe  territories,  let  their  pretentions 
to  the  contrary  be  what  they  will. 

[i]  Sicily,  the  largeft  of  the  Italian  iflands,  fituate  between  12 
and  16  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  from  London,  and  be- 
tween 37  and  39  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  it  lies  in  a 
warm,  but  plealant,  healthful  climate,  being  conftantly  re- 
frefhed  by  cool  breezes  from  the  fea,  or  the  mountains.  It 
is  exceeding  fruitful,  which  has  occafioned  it's  being  called 
the  grainery  of  Rome. — It's  produce  is  corn,  wine,  oil,  filk, 
and  excellent  fruits,  of  which  they  export  great  quantities. 
^ — It  lies  very  convenient  for  the  Turky  trade,  and  the  pre- 
fent king  has  opened  a  trade  thither,  which  they  never  had 
before  to  fignify. — This  ifland,  doubtlefs,  would  be  mighty 
convenient  for  the  French,  but  it  may  occalionally  anfwer 
their  purpofe,  to  make  infurredtions  only,  as  the  fcheme 
fays,  to  weaken  Italy,  when  it  fuits  their  purpofe.  Portu- 
gal [k]  is  to  be  played  againft  that  crown,  and  the  Vene- 
tians [1],  it  feems,  they  think  to  be  too  wife  to  bend,  but  by 
dint  of  force. 

[m]  Avignon,  a  large  city  of  Provence  in  France,  and  the  ca- 
pital of  the  territory  of  Venaifline,  fubject  to  the  pope. — 
Here  is  an  univerfity,  and  an  inquifition,  we  may  fuppofe, 
to  pleafure  the  pope,  there  being  none  in  any  other  part  of 
France. 

Tn]  Whether  divifions  have  been  fowed  by  France  in  Holland, 
to  diftract  their  councils  and  fink  the  ftate,  or  no,  we  leave 
others  to  determine,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  myfteries 
of  ftate,  and  judges  of  the  prefent  condition  of  that  repub- 
lic.    [See  the  articles  Flanders  and  Holland.] 

[o]  The  French  are  feldom  without  many  thoufands  of  thefe 
hired  troops  in  their  pay  :  and,  to  induce  them  to  enter  into 
the  fervice,  they  have  in  France,  extraordinary  privileges 
and  immunities. 

[p]  Though  thefe  great  politicians  feem  to  quite  overlook 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  as  an  infignificant  ftate  ;  yet, 
the  face  of  that  kingdom  is  changed,  fince  the  firft  broach- 
in<*  of  this  fcheme  ;  and,  being  blefled  with  a  wife  prince 
on  the  throne,  who  is  daily  advancing  the  trading  intereft 
and  power  of  his  people,  and  has  above  50,000  good 
troops  at  his  command,  Denmark  may  be  made  inftrumen- 
tal,  in  fomefhape,  to  thwart  thofe  parts  of  this  great  defign, 
which  remain  unexecuted. 

[q]  The  French,  perhaps,  are  too  fanguine,  to  imagine  that 
they  fhall  always  be  able  to  purchafe  the  friendfhip  of 
Sweden.  The  prefent  prince  is  wife  and  good,  and  knows 
the  true  intereft  of  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  numbers  of 
wife,  brave,  and  incorrupt  Swedes ;  who,  however  they 
may  temporize  occafionally,  will  hardly  defert  the  pro- 
teftant  intereft,  when  they  find  it  in  imminent  danger. 

[r]  Engaging  fubfidies,  and  money  otherwife  properly  ap-  j 
plied,  may,  and  certainly  will,  do  mighty  things  towards  j 
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ihe  completion  of  this  great  defign  ;  and,  very  probably, 
the  fagacious  application  of  Louifdors  has  proved  a  be- 
witching charm  to  many  mean  and  beggarly  princes,  to  be- 
come the  dupes  of  this  enterprising  court.  It  is  pity, 
however,  but  fuch  mould  become  eternal  and  ignominious 
flaves  themfclves,  who  will  fall  in  with  fchemes  to  enflave 
all  Chrillcndom. — But  if  the  wife  dates  of  Holland  will 
act  heartily  and  zealoufly,  in  concert  with  the  meafures  of 
Great  Britain,  to  fupport  their  common  trade  and  liberties, 
[Seethe  article  Fisheries]  the  protcltant-trading  intereft 
may  Hill  He  more  than  a  match  for  that  of  the  popifh- 
trading-intcrcft,  which  is  furprizingly  gaining  ground  every 
day.  See  the  articles  Biscay,  Castile,  Catalonia, 
and  Spain,  Italy,  Poktugal,  and  all  the  chief  trading 
nations  in  Europe. 

[s]  The  friendfhip  of  Turky  is  good  for  France,  it  feems, 
becaufe  (lie  can  play  the  Turks  againll  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ilii.i,  and  the  Mufcovitcs,  when  it  fuits  her  fyftem.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  fuch  is  the  policy  of  this  nation,  that  they 
have  the  art  of  infinuating  themfelves,  fome  how,  into  the 
good  liking  of  the  great  men  of  mod  courts,  that  they 
rarely  mifcarry  in  their  Hate  intrigues:  whether  it  be  owing 
to  the  fuperior  addrefs  and  urbanity  of  their  public  mi- 
nifters,  or  being  better  (killed,  in  general,  in   the  pleafmg 

arts  of  b. y  and  in gue,  or  more  profufe  in   their 

prefents,  or  living  with  more  pomp  and  magnificence,  than 
the  appointments  of  the  miniftera  of  other  nations  will  ad- 
mit them  to  do  in  foreign  courts,  which  ^ives  a  more  ex- 
alted idea  of  their  monarch,  we  know  not:  true,  how- 
ever, it  is,  that  they  are,  in  the  general,  more  fucccfsful  in 
their  negociations,  and  commonly  jockey  their  brethren  of 
other  countries ;  who  arc  obliged,  at  length,  to  obtain  that 
by  mere  dint  of  fighting,  which  the  other  can  accomplilh 
by  intrigue. 

If  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  extraordinary  advantages  of 
a  French  education,  as  a  late  French  writer,  with  great 
vanity,  would  inlinuate  (L'Ef[>rit  des  Nations),  it  ib  the  belt 
apology  that  can  be  made,  perhaps,  for  the  travel,  at  1  ift, 
Of  our  nobility  and  gentry  into  that   inehaotiag  kingdom. 

But  we  rather  afcribe   this  to  the  great  power  of  F h 

G — d,  than  to  judgment  and  aadrefi  fo  infinitely  fu- 
perior to  thofe,  which  other  public  mini  Iters  may  be  en- 
dowed with. 

[t]  However  omnipotent  we  Britons  may  prefume  to  think 
ourfelves,  it  is  certain  that  France  thinks  quite  otherwifi, 
and  .their  conduct  has  often  (hewn  it  wit  in  theft  f 
But,  before  ever  the  grand  ftrokc  of  reducing  this  kingdom 
to  a  (late  of  vafialage  to  France  is  to  bei'.ru^k,  it  is  no  ba>i 
policy  to  try  our  ltrength,  and  effect  rally  to  feel  the  pulfe 
of  thofe  who  pretend  inviolable  a  uchment  to  t..e  French 
intereft. — And,  we  may  reafonably  enough  fuppofe,  the 
rebellions  that  have  been  excited,  fince  the  prelent  clla- 
blilhment  took  place,  have  been  faint  efl'ays  only,  tending 
to  try  the  experiment,  at  length,  effectually  :  and,  if  feme 
people,  who  are  reckoned  no  fmall  fools,  are  not  quite  out 
in  their  politics,  there  is  no  intention,  any  more  than  vc- 
cafion,  to  make  any  frefh  faint  effays,  but  to  ftrike  the 
grand  ftroke  at  lall ;  for  it  is  laid,  it  feems,  by  the  Don 
Quixots  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  Aut  nunc,  aut  nunquam. 
— Is  this  the  reafon,  why  a  certain  perfon,  that  has  made 
fome  noife  in  the  world,  plays  at  bo-peep  with  us?  Is  this 
the  reafon  too.  that  dull  is  to  be  thrown  in  our  eyes,  by 
pretended  divifions  at  home,  while  they  are  really  dividing 
other  natioi  s  abroad,  in  order  the  more  fuccelsi'ully  to  exe- 
cute the  grand  tyltem  ? 

[u]  To  this  end,  has  Holland  been  fome  years  made  to  believe 
only,  that  France  would  enter  into  alliance  with  them  to 
give  them  the  trade  ftill,  by  flattering  them  that  they  only 
have  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  are  proper  for  it,  and  that 
the  French  (and  as  it  is  to  be  fuggefted,  fuggefted  only  in- 
deed !)  have  no  inclination  to  trade,  and  nature  cannot  be 
forced. 

[w]  Exquifite  policy  truly!  And,  has  not  Holland  been  fome 
years  thus  amufed  and  cajoled,  that  they  are  come  to  the 
happy  time  for  advancing  their  affairs,  and  ruining  their 
competitors  [meaning  Great-Britain]  in  the  fovereignty  of 
the  northern  leas  ? 

Let  the  eyes  of  Holland  as  well  as  Great  Britain  be  at  length 
opened !  For  they  may  both  fee  clearly  enough,  if  they 
will  not  obltinately  lhut  their  eyes,  the  myfterious  fcheme 
revealed,  that  has  been  long  contrived  for  the  ruin  of 
the  trade  and  liberties  of  both  nations !  And,  can  any 
thing  more  effectually  accomplifh  this  glorious  plan,  than 
diftracting  them  in  their  domellic  concerns,  as  well  as  di- 
viding them  both  in  friendihip  and  alliance  as  nations  ?  As 
thefe  are  fome  of  the  chief  arts  of  conqueft,  ought  not  both 
nations  molt  heartily  to  contemn  them  ?  The  world  will  af- 
ford trade  enough  both  for  Holland  and  Britain  ;  and,  if 
they  heartily  and  (incerely  unite  againft  the  common  ene- 
my to  both,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  fo  to  diftrefs  their 
trade,  as  to  put  all  fchemes  for  univerfal  empire  for  ever 
out  of  their  power :  and  nothing  but  this,  we  have  reafon 
to  believe,  will  put  them  out  of  their  intention. 
Before  we  conclude  thefe  remarks  upon  this  French  fyftem, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  put  the  reader  in  mind  in  few  words, 
that,  fince  it  firft  took  plaee,  the  new  conquefts  and  acqui- 
fitions  that  France  has  made  to  her  dominions,  are  thofe  of 
Aiface  and  Lorrain  on  the  fide  of  Germany  ;  thofe  of  Ar- 
tois,  the  Cambrefis,  part  of  Flanders,  Hainault,  and  Lux- 
emburg, on  the  ftde  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  Roufilron,  for- 
merly a  part  of  Catalonia,  on  the  fide  of  Spain. — Befides 
the  mighty  things  they  have  done,  and  are  (till  attempting 
to  do,  in  America.     For  confirmation  of  which,  fee  the  ar- 


tides    British    America,    French    America:    to 
which  may  be  added,  to  take  in  the  whole  at  one  vie*,  the 
mighty  trade  they  have   fettled  in  all   parts  of  the  world, 
as  we  have  feen  at  large,  and  (hall  make  appear  more  mi- 
nutely in  the  fequel  of  this  work. 

Further  R.emarks  on  France. 

We  judging  this  article  of  the  laft  importance  to  the  com- 
mercial intcrefts  of  Great  Britain  in  particular,  n>  well  ai 
Europe  in  general,  is  the  reafon  wc  have  dwelt  Co  long  there- 
upon ;  and,  with  refpect  to  what  may  concern  the  practii  al 
merchant,  with  relation  to  the  commerce  of  France,  we  fhall 
give  under  the  articles  of  thofe  provinces  of  France,  wherein 
the  chief  trading  cities  of  France  are  ;  as  that  of  Lyons, 
under  the  article  LYONNOIS ;  Rouf.n,  under  the  article 
Normandy;  Marseilles,  under  the  article  Pro\  .^ncl  • 
Paris,  under  the  article  Isle  of  France,  &c. 
But,  in  order  to  judge  ftill  more  minutely  of  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  France,  and  of  the  extent  of  their  territories, 
See,  in  particular,  the  articles  British  America,  Ca- 
nada, French  America,  and  other  heads,  from  thefe, 
to  which  we  refer. 

Remarks  on  our  article  France,  fince  the  laft  war,  and 
the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  made  in  the  year 
*763- 

We  have  here,  with  all  brevity,  traced  the  capital  out-lines 
only  of  the  conduct  of  France,  both  bclcrc  and  fince  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  relation  to  the  incredible  pTogrefs  which 
that  nation  had  fuccefsfully  made  in  their  commerce  and  na- 
vigation before  the  laft  war,  as  well  as  their  advances  to- 
wards that  Universal  Empire,  over  Europe,  with  which 
they  have  been  many  years  charged  with  attempting.  Whe- 
ther this  impu'ation  has  been  wrongfully  laid,  let  the  pre- 
ceding fhort  ftate  of  their  affairs,  as  given  before  the  laft  war, 
determine, — together  with  no  little  variety  of  other  matter 
no  lefs  farming,  wh:ch  has  been  interfperled  throughout  the 
courle  of  this  work.  See  French  America,  British 
America,  FrEnch  African  Company,  ;-.r.d  fuch  other 
heads  as  we  refer  to  from  them. 

Hence  may  be  judged,  whether  it  was  become  neceflary  to 
rcftr.iin  the  power  and  dominion  of  France  within  narrower 
bounds,  as  well  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  Europe  in  general, 
as  this  kingdom  in  particular?  And  whether  the  DEFINI- 
TIVE Treaty  of  1703,  ha>  effectually  done  that,  time  will 
fhew. 

Moft  certain  it  is,  that  this  nation  has  incurred  an  immenfe 
public  debt  by  the  laft  war  ;  a  debt  near  treble  what  the  na- 
tion laboured  under  at  the  demife  of  queen  Anne  ;  and  which 
has  been  thought  infupportable  by  fome  of  our  greater  ftatcf- 
men. 

Had  the  treaty  of  Aix  la-Chapelie  contributed  to  have 
lowered  the  creft  of  our  reltlefs  enemy,  and  reduced  their 
power,  as  ought  to  have  been  done,  in  that  war,  France 
would  not  have  dared  inftantly  to  prepare  for  a  frefh  rupture 
with  this  nation.  Experiencing  that  they  had  fuftained  little 
injury  by  fuch  a  peace,  and  knowing  that  war  had  bnrtheneel 
us  with  a  debt  of  Thirty  Millions,  and  that  from  the 
weight  of  our  additional  taxes  thereby  occafioned,  our  whole 
commerce  was  become  burthened  with  proportionate  addi- 
tional incumbrances,  they  hoped  afterwards  to  obtain  that 
by  dint  of  Commerce,  which  they,  in  that  war,  had  not 
done  by  the  Sword. 

The  plan  of  commercial  empire  which  they  had  laid  for 
that  purpofe,  appears  throughout  this  work.  They  too  fud- 
denly  attempted  its  execution  ;  but  judged,  if  they  failed,  by 
another  rupture  with  Great  Britain,  that  they  fhould  ftill 
more  and  more  oblige  her  to  augment  her  Public  Debts,' 
and  thereby  more  and  more  compel  her  to  load  and  incumber 
her  commerce  with  a  multiplicity  of  oppreflive  taxes;  and  in 
confequence  thereof,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  gain  in  point 
of  trade,  what  they  fhould  lofe  by  war. — This  feems  to  be 
the  key  that  unlocks  the  political  cabinet  of  France. — Nor 
can  it  be  yet  faid,  that  they  are  miftaken  in  their  fyftem. — ■ 
For  our  military  conquefts  feem  to  have  afrefh  animated 
them  to  exert  and  extend  iheir  commercial. — We  have  ex- 
tended our  territories,  and  contracted  thofe  of  France ;  we 
have  near  trebled  our  tax-incumbrances,  and  opprefTed  our 
trade  in  general. — Of  this  we  muft  and' will  take  advantage, 
fay  our  politic  rivals ;  on  this  we  chiefly  depend  ftill  to  beat 
the  haughty  iflanders. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves  ;  let  us  not  flatter  ourfelves  with' 
fecurity,  when  danger  feems  at  hand.  Are  they  the  b-H: 
friends  to  this  kingdom,  who  point  out  the  danjer,  or  they 
who  foothe  us  with  lethargic  fafety  ?  To  aiarm  the  nation 
with  falfe  and  vifionary  fears,  is  what  every  well-intentioned 
man  will  deteft.  True  it  is,  that  for  many  years  pair,  1  have 
endeavoured  to  put  my  country  upon  it's  guard. — Have  not 
moft  of  theeflential  points  hithertocome  to  pafs,  that  have  been' 
prejudged  by  the  writer  hereof?  and  had  many  meafures  fug- 
gefted by  him,  been  duly  adopted,  they  might  have  been  iff-' 
ftrumeiital  to  have  prevented  millions  upon  millions  of 
5.  rhr 
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"the  public  debts  we  have  contracted  ;  and  yet  have  been  ne- 
ver the  Iefs  victorious  than  we  have  been,  nor  lefs  fecure  by 
conqueft. — And  would  not  our  Commercial  Interests 
have  been  more  fecure,  with  many  millions  of  lefs  public 
debts  and  taxes  than  we  at  prefent  labour  under  ? 
The  danger  we  are  at  prefent  in,  lies  in  the  weight,  the  great 
and  oppreflive  weight  of  taxes,  with  which  our  whole  trade 
and  navigation  are  loaded.  Does  not  this  render  the  whole 
produce  and  manufactures  of  England  fo  exceflively  dear  to 
foreign  nations,  that  they  are  not  able  ;  they  cannot  afford  to 
purchafe  them,  however  they  may  be  inclined  to  it  ?  Is  not 
this  the  great  objection  againft  our  manufactures  in  general, 
in  every  foreign  nation,  with  which  we  have  dealings  ?  Will 
not  this  give  every  commercial  competing  nation,  whole 
■commodities  are  cheaper,  an  advantage  over  England  ?  Can 
we  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  continuance  of  our  antient  cuf- 
tomers,  when  they  can  buy  the  like  commodities  from  20  to 
50  per  cent,  cheaper  ?  Will  the  fuppoi'ed  fuperior  quality  of 
an  Englifh  commodity  obtain  the  preference,  though  fo  great 
a  difference  in  the  price?  Is  there  any  thing  magically  capti- 
vating in  the  term  Englifh  ?  Let  us  not  be  vain  enough  to  flatter 
ourfelves,  that  old  cultoms  and  ufages  may  not  be  fo  eaiily  laid 
afide  in  foreign  countries  ;  have  we  not  feen  how  France  has 
made  their  advantage  hereof?  Have  they  not  politicly  imita- 
ted every  capital  Englifh  manufacture,  and  that  not  only  in 
length,  and  breadth,  &c.  but  in  the  very  manner  of  package, 
&c.  and  have  they  not,  and  do  they  not  daily  continue  to 
impofe  them  more  or  lefs  in  foreign  nations  for  Englifh  com- 
modities ?  And  while  Englifh  factors  or  merchants  in  foreign 
countries  can  difpofe  of  French  commodities,  by  reafon  of  their 
price,  preferably  to  Englifh,  under  the  counterfeit  difguife  of 
being  fuch,  will  they  not  combine  with  the  French  to  carry 
on  the  deception  ?  We  know  they  will  not  fcruplc  any  thing 
of  this  kind,  the  readier  to  fell  their  wares.  And  provided  the 
difference  in  Price  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  fale  of  the 
French  commodities,  though  their  Qualities  (hall  be 
fornething  inferior  to  the  Englifh,  which  may  not  be  the  cafe 
in  the  general ;  yet  their  greater  cheapnefs  will  induce  foreign 
nations  to  give  them  the  preference  to  real  Englifh  commodi- 
ties.— And  by  what  means  can  practices  of  this  nature  be  pre- 
vented effectually  ?  Certainly  by  none  fo  effectual,  as  by 
thofe  of  being  able  to  fell  as  good,  or  even  better,  a  commo- 
dity for  as  little  money  as  any  foreign  nation  whatever  fhall  be 
aWe  to  do. — This  will  not  only  preferve  our  old  foreign  cuf- 
tomers  ;  but  attraCt  new ;  and  without  it,  we  fhall  lofe  our 
old,  and  obtain  no  new  to  fupply  their  place. — I  could  wifh 
that  our  rulers  would  moft  ferioufly  think  of  a  matter,  wherein 
the  greatest  Interests  of  England  is  concerned;  think 
of  it  fo  as  to  devife  all  poffible  meafures  to  prevent  an  evil  fo 
alifolutely  ruinous  and  deftruClive  of  our  whole  commercial 
profperity. 

Tis  true,  we  have  beat  both  France  and  Spain  in  the  field,  and 
we  have  annexed  very  great  and  extenfive  new  territories  to  the 
Britifh  crown;  but  I  defire  to  be  informed,  whether  France, 
in  particular,  is  not  likely  to  beat  us  in  their  turn  in  point  of 
trade,  by  being  able  to  fell  their  commodities  confiderably 
cheaper  than  the  Englifh  will  ever  be  able  to  do,  while  their 
trade  is  oppreffed  with  fuch  a  multitude  of  Tax-Incumbran- 
ces  as  the  laft  and  our  former  wars  have  occafioned  ?  France 
mutt  and  will  moft  certainly  gain  the  commercial  conqueft, 
though  we  have  the  military,  unlefs  our  ftatefmen  take  and 
execute  vigoroufly  the  proper  meafures  to  prevent  it :  and  this 
without  delay.  For,  when  France  has  eftablifhed  a  univer- 
fal  commerce  over  the  world,  by  dint  of  the  cheaper,  and  faf- 
cinating  modes  of  many  of  their  commodities  for  which 
they  are  famed,  will  England  be  able  foon  or  ever  to  fupplant 
them  ?  Should  that  be  ever  accomplifhed,  muft  it  not  be 
by  lowering  the  prices  of  our  Englifh  wares  in  general,  and 
yet  not  by  depreciating  their  quality  ?  Becaufe,  if  we  degene- 
rate in  quality,  in  order  to  leffeii  the  price,  that  will  totally 
ruin,  inftead  of  promote,  the  reputation  of  the  Englifh;  and 
then  it  would  be  to  the  difadvantage  of  a  rival  nation  to 
counterfeit  the  Facon  d'Angleterrc.  They  would  raife  their 
own  credit  upon  the  ruin  of  ours. 

Provided  then  the  exceffive  dearnefs  of  our  commodities, 
compared  with  thofe  in  general  of  our  foreign  competitors,  is 
likely  to  prove  deftruClive  of  the  Englifh  trade  ;  and  that  this 
is  occafioned  by  the  prodigious  heighth  and  multiplicity  of  our 
Tax-Incumbrances,  is  it  not  the  natural  way  to  remove  the 
caufe,  that  the  effcCt  may  ceafe  ?  It  requires  no  depth  of  un- 
dciflanding  to  ftart  this  policy. 

It  then  we  fhall  not  be  able  to  fell  our  Englifh  commodities 
to  foreigners,  how  long  fhall  we  be  in  a  capacity  to  buy  of 
other  nations?  Not  long  certainly.  When  this  comes  to  be 
our  cafe,  how  will  the  Revenue  OF  Customs  be  AF- 
FECTED?   If  our  Imports    dwindle    as  our  Exports 

SHALL,    Will  NOT  THIS    GREAT  BRANCH  OF  THE  PuBI.il 

Revenue  decline  in  Proportion? 

Should  our  cuftoms  diminifh  in  yearly  produce,  from  one  to 
two  millions,  how  will  the  legiflature  be  able  to  fupply  fuch 
deficiency?  And  are  not  our  onflom-houfe  funds  mortgaged 
for  the  payment  of  intcreft  to  our  public  creditors,  for  as  ma- 
ny millions  of  principal  money,  as  the  diminution  of  the  re- 
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venue  fhall  amount  to  ?  Nay,  are  they  not  mortgaged  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal,  as  well  as  intereft  of  our  public  cre- 
ditors?—But  if  once  their  intercft  funds  fail,  by  their  annihi- 
lation, will  not  public  credit  inevitably  fink,  and  the  alarm  of 
a  general  Bankruptcy  ensue  ?  For  we  know  not 
when  it  may  flop,  when  fuch  a  dread  fhould  take  place. 
When  the  cuftom  funds  fo  diminifh,  in  what  plight  can  we 
expcCt  to  experience  our  excife  ones  ?  If  our  imports  decline 
fo  fenfibly,  will  not  that  be  a  fure  criterion  that  our  exports 
do  ?  And,  if  that  be  the  cafe,  how  will  the  people  be  able 
to  confume  excifed  commodities  ?  Can  we  refirain  our 
artifts  and  manufacturers  from  ftealing  out  of  the  nation  ? 
What  will  it  avail  us  to  detain  them  to  ftarve  ? 
In  what  condition  this  nation  is  to  get  rid  of  a  competent 
proportion  of  it's  Tax-Incumbrances,  in  order. to  pre- 
vent fo  melancholy  a  cataftrophe,  is  confidcred  under  Funls. 
See  Labour,  Duties. 
FRANCHE  COMTE,  or  county  of  BURGUNDY  in 
France.  This  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lorrain 
on  the  eaft  by  mount  Jura,  on  the  fouth  it  borders  on  the 
countries  of  Breffe  and  Burgey,  and  has  the  county  of  Acf- 
fonne  on  the  weft. 

There  are  in   this  country  mines  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  and 
filver  :  alfo  mineral  waters,  and  quarries  of  all  forts;  in  fome 
of  which,  are  very  clear  and  white  alabafier,  black  marble 
and  jafper  of  feveral  colours  ;  fome  blocks  of  which,  about 
Salini,  are  large  enough  for  columns  12  or  15  feet  high. 
The  furface  of  the  earth  produces  abundance  of  wheat,  wine 
hay,  flax,  walnut-trees,  &c.  and  the  hills  feed  great  quantities 
of  cattle. 

Along  the  rivers  Soan,  Doux,  and  Lognon,  are  about  thirty 
forges,  where  they  make  a  vaft  quantity  of  excellent  iron- 
works, as  alfo  bombs  and  bullets.  And  at  Befancon  and 
Pontarlier  are  a  great  many  armourers,  who  work  extremely 
well.  In  the  hilly  parts  they  breed  a  great  number  of  horfes 
which  is  the  moft  profitable  trade  of  this  province.  They 
make  alfo  here  about  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight 
of  faltpetre  yearly,  and  could  even  make  more,  if  required. 
Gray,  on  the  river  Soan,  drives  a  greater  trade  than  any  other 
city  in  the  province,  for  here  they  load  the  veffels  which  carry 
wheat  and  iron  to  Lyons. 
Salins,  is  a  populous  city,  and  famous  for  it's  fprings  of  fait 
water,  which  are  the  moft  profitable  produce  of  this  province. 
FRANCONIA  in  Germany.  This  duchy,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  circles  of  the  empire,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Thuringia,  Saxony,  and  Heflia,  on  the  fouth  by  Swabia,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria  and  part  of  Bohemia, 
and  on  the  weft  by  that  of  the  Rhine,  part  of  Heifia  and 
Watteravia. 

The  foil  is  in   fome  parts  mountainous  and   barren,  but  in 
others  very  fruitful,  producing  corn,  wine,  liquorice,  faffron, 
and  fruits. 
Erlangen,  is  a  well  built  town,  though  fifty  years  ago  it  was 
only  a  little  village  in  a  foreft  of  fir-trees,  but  owes  it's  flou- 
rifhing  ftate  to  a  colony  of  French  people  flying  hither  from 
persecution.     They  have  fet  up  all  forts  of  manufactures  here, 
and  have  made  it  one  of  the  prettieft  towns  in  Germany. 
Anspach,  is  a  fmall   but  pretty  town,  and  has  alfo  good  ma- 
nufactures ereCted  by  the  French  refugees. 
Wertheim,    trades  chiefly  in   making  of  wine,  with  which 

it  drives  a  confiderable  trade  on  the  Mayne. 
Nuremberg,    is   reckoned   one   of  the   largeft,    fineft,    and 
richeft  cities  in  the  empire,  and  the  glory  of  Germany  ;  and, 
confidering  it's  great  diftance  from  the  fea,  is  the  wonder  of 
Europe  for  trade  and  number  of  people. 

No  city  in  the  world  has  a  greater  number  of  curious  work- 
men, in  metal  of  all  forts,  ivory,  wood,  Sec.  nor  affords  ar- 
tificial commodities  fo  cheap.  •  The  Nuremberg  brafs  is  faid 
to  be  the  moft  duCtile,  the  brighteft,  and  leaft  fubjeCt  to  flaws 
of  any  in  Europe  ;  and  is  made,  chiefly,  out  of  the  Tyrol 
copper.  They  are  particularly  famous  for  clock-work.  The 
citizens  began  to  trade  to  foreign  parts  about  the  year  1300, 
and  their  merchandize  was  not  only  carried  throughout  Eu- 
rope, but  to  the  Eaft-Indies  and  America ;  and  they  have  a 
bank  on  the  fame  regulation  almoft,  as  that  of  Venice.  Here 
are  two  annual  trading  fairs,  [fee  the  article  Fairs  ;]  and 
'twas  from  this  part  of  Germany,  that  thofe  we  called  Dutch 
toys,  uled  to  be  imported  hither. 

The  Dutch,  particularly  the  merchants  of  Amfterdam,  carry 
on  a  great  trade  to  Nuremberg;  'tis  from  thence  they  have 
fuch  incredible  quantities  of  mercery  wares  and  toys,  which 
arc  afterwards  lent  all  over  the  world,  and  at  fo  low  a  price, 
that  'tis  not  eafy  to  conceive,  how  they  can  make  and  export 
them.  The  Dutch,  in  return,  fend  pepper,  all  forts  of  fpi- 
cery,  ginger,  indigo,  logwood,  fugar  in  powder,  and  refined, 
'ivory,  liuifia  leather,  thin  woollen  fluffs  and  camblets,  cloths, 
ferges,  flannels,  India  goods,  muflins,  &c.  The  duties  of 
exports  from  Nuremberg  are  very  modeiate  ;  their  fairs  every 
year  hold  three  weeks,  during  which  time,  all  goods,  of 
whatever  value  or  quality,  are  exempt  from  duties  ;  for 
which  reafon,  all  merchants,  at  this  time,  take  what  foreign 
goods  they  may  have  occafion  for:  this  exemption  begins  on 
Latter  day. 

The 
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The  bank  in  this  city  takes  in  only  valuable  coins  ;  all  bills 
of  exchange  ought  to  be  paid  into  this  bank,  where  exchange, 
or  returns  of  cafli,  is  as  low  as  at  AmlterJam  ;  all  bills  of 
rxchangc  have  fix  days  grace,  exclufive  of  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. The  fixth  day  it  fliould  be  protctted,  led  the  bill  be 
returned  while  the  bank  is  fhut  up,  for  thofe  fix  days  are  not 
reckoned,  but  as  days  of  favour  or  grace  ;  and  though  there 
intervenes  a  holiday  during  the  fix  days  of  grace,  it  is  payable 
at  the  expiration  of  them,  if  the  bank  is  open.  There  is  no 
conltant  open  exchange  between  Amfterdam  and  Nuremberg  ; 
that  is,  Amiterdam  rarely  draws  upon  Nuremberg,  but  Nu- 
remberg often  does  upon  AniHcr.lam,  upon  paying  in  at  Nu- 
remberg from  130  to  140  nxdollars,  to  receive  at  Amfter- 
dam 100  rixdollars  bank  money:  Nuremberg  bills  arc  com- 
monly drawn  14  days  after  fight.  The  pound  of  Amfterdam 
is  two  in  the  hundred  lighter  than  Nuremberg  ;  fo  that  a 
hundred  pounds  of  Amfterdam  is  equivalent  to  ninety-eight 
of  Nuremberg. 
100  Ells  Nuremberg  is  104^  of  Amfterdam. 

Rottemburg  on  the  Tauber,  in  the  marquifate  of  Anfpach, 
is  a  very  ptetty  trading  city. 

Schweinfurt,  on  the  Maync,  is  neither  large  nor  populous, 
but  the  territory  belonging  to  it  is  very  fertile,  and  (aid  to  be 
the  richeft  fpot  in  Franconia  ;  fo  that  the  inhabitants  drive  a 
great  trade  in  corn,  which  they  export  by  water,  together 
with  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  goofe  feathers. 

FREIGHT,  is  a  teim  of  naval  commerce,  fignifying  the 
hire  of  a  fhip,  intirely  or  in  part,  to  carry  goods  from  one 
port  to  another.     It  is  called  Nolis  in  the  Levant. 

With  regard  to  France. 

When  a  fhip  is  intirely  hired,  and  the  freighter  does  not  load 
it,  the  mailer  may  not,  without  his  content,  or  accounting 
for  the  freight,  take  in  other  goods  to  load  his  fhip  up. 
The  merchant  not  loading  the  quantity  fpecified  in  the  char- 
ter-party [fee  Charter-Party]  muft  pay  the  freight  as 
if  he  did  ;  and,  if  he  load  more,  muft  pay  for  that  over- 
plus. 

A  matter,  reporting  his  veficl  of  greater  burden  than  fhe  is, 
is  liable  to  pay  damages  and  intereft  to  the  merchant,  but  not 
unlefs  it  exceed  a  fortieth  part. 

When  a  fhip  is  laded  by  the  hundred,  or  ton,  the  merchant 
rtay  unlade  before  the  (hip's  departure,  paying  the  charges  of 
unlading,  and  half  the  freight. 

The  mafter  may  put  on  fhore  any  goods  he  finds  on  hoard, 
that  were  not  mentioned  to  him,  or  take  what  freight  for 
them  he  thinks  fit. 

A  merchant,  unlading  his  goods  during  the  voyage,  muft  pay 
the  whole  freight,  provided  it  be  not  the  mafter's  fault. 
If  a  fhip  be  detained  in  her  voyage,  or  at  the  delivering  port, 
bv  the  freighter's  fault,  or  having  been  freighted  out  and  home, 
is'  forced  to  return  light,  intereft  for  delay,  and  the  whole 
freight,  are  due  to  the  mafter  ;  but,  if  it  were  the  mailer's 
fault,  he  muft  anfwer  damages  and  interefts  to  the  freighter, 
to  be  fettled  by  perfons  (killed  in  fuch  matters. 
If  a  mafter  be  forced  to  refit  during  the  voyage,  the  merchant 
muft  wait,  or  pay  the  whole  freight.  If  the  veffel  cannot 
be  refitted,  the  mafter  muft  hire  another  immediately ;  if  he 
cannot,  he  is  not  to  have  freight  but  in  proportion  as  the 
voyage  lhall  be  advanced.  If  the  merchant  can  prove  the 
veffel  was  not  in  a  condition  to  fail  when  fhe  departed,  the 
mafter  lofes  his  freight,  and  muft  anfwer  damages  and  inte- 
refts to  the  merchant. 

Freight  is  due  for  goods  thrown  over-board  at  fea  for  the 
common  fafety,  at  the  charge  of  the  contribution.  Freight 
is  alfo  due  for  goods  the  mafter  may  be  forced  to  fell  for 
victuals,  refitting,  and  other  preffing  neceffities,  accounting 
for  their  value  at  the  price  the  reft  fhall  fell  for. 
If  trade  be  prohibited  with  the  country  to  which  a  fhip  is 
bound,  and  the  mafter  be  obliged  to  return  laden,  he  can 
only  expecl  his  freight  outwards,  though  he  were  freighted 
both  out  and  home  :  and  if  the  fhip  be  flopped  by  fovereign 
order  during  her  voyage,  no  freight  is  due  for  the  time  fhe 
is  detained,  if  by  the  month,  nor  additional  freight,  if  by  the 
voyage,  but  an  average  is  allowed  for  the  failors  wages  and 
maintenance  during  that  time. 

When  the  perfon  named  in  the  bill  of  lading  refufes  to  re- 
ceive the  goods,  the  mafter  may  fell  them  to  pay  freight,  and 
Jay  the  reft  in  a  warehoufe,  but  muft  do  it  by  authority  of 
juftice. 

The  mafter  can  claim  no  freight  for  goods  loft  by  fhipwreck, 
or  taken  by  pirates  or  enemies,  and  muft  even  reftore  any  al- 
ready advanced  to  him,  unlefs  it  be  otherwife  agreed ;  but  if 
the  fhip  and  goods  were  redeemed,  the  mafter  muft  then  be 
paid  his  freight  to  the  time  of  capture,  even  the  whole  freight, 
if  he  hath  carried  them  to  the  intended  port,  contributing  to 
the  ranfom  of  them. 

The  contribution  for  ranfom  is  to  be  at  the  current  price  of 
the  goods  at  the  place  where  delivered,  deducting  for  charges  ; 
and  on  the  fhip  and  freight,  deducting  for  provifions  con- 
fumed,  and  advances  to  the  failors,  who  muft  alfo  contribute 
to  the  difcharge  of  the  freight,  proportionable  to  what  is  due 
of  their  wages. 
Vql.  I. 
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The  mafter  is  alfo  to  have  freight  for  goods  faved  from  fhip- 
wreck, conveying  them  to  the  intended  port  ;  and  if  he  cart 
find  no  vellel  to  convey  them,  he  muft  hive  freight  only  for 
fo  much  of  the  voyage  as  is  made. 

A  matter  may  not  detain  goods  on  board  for  freight,  but 
only  at  delivering  oppofe  the  tranfporting  them,  or  caul'. 
them  to  be  (eized  in  tlie  lighters. 

The  mafter  is  preferred  for  his  freight,  whether  the  goods  be 
on  board,  in  barges,  or  on  the  quay,  even  15  days  after 
delivery,  provided  they  are  not  in  the  hands  of  a  third  per- 
fon. 

A  merchant  may  not  oblige  the  mafter  to  take  for  his  freight 
goods  lefiened  in  price,  fpoiled  by  his  own  fault,  or  by  chance. 
But  if  goods  in  cafks,  as  wine,  oil,  honey,  and  other  liquors^ 
have  leaked  almoft  out,  merchants  may  leave  them  for  the 
freight. 

No  perfon  whatever  may  under-freight  fhips  at  a  higher  price 
than  the  firft  contractor,  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprifonment, 
according  to  the  cafe;  but  the  freighter  may,  to  his  own 
profit,  take  freight  of  other  goods,  to  load  up  the  veffel  in- 
tirely freighted  by  him. 

Thefe  regulations  are  all  taken  from  the  book  of  marine  or- 
dinances of  Auguft  1 68 1. 

Receipt  of  freight  is  limited  to  one  year  after  finifhing  the 
voyage,  and  after  that  the  mafter  cannot  demand  it. 

The  cuftom  of  Amfterdam,  and  other  ports  of  the  United 
Provinces,  in  freighting  (hips. 

The  brokers  ufually  tranfacl  thefe  affairs,  to  whom  the  mer- 
chants apply,  whether  they  have  goods  fufficient  to  freight 
entirely,  or  only  part  of  a  fhip. 

When  the  broker  has  produced  a  proper  fhip,  the  owners  and 
fieighters  bargain  about  the  price,  either  by  the  whole,  or  at 
fo  much  the  laft  or  ton.  When  they  freight  a  whole  fhip^ 
it  muft  be  exprelTed  whether  fhe  is  to  be  laden  out  and  home, 
or  to  return  free,  or,  lattly,  to  go  light,  and  return  laden. 
It  muft  be  obferved,  that  if  the  cargo  is  intended  for  foreign 
countries,  the  price  muft  be  agreed  for  in  money  there  cur- 
rent, as  in  livres  Tournois,  if  for  cities  of  France  fituated  on 
the  ocean  ;  in  piafters  for  Marfeilles,  and  others  in  the  Me- 
diterranean; in  pounds  flerling  for  Great-Britain;  in  cru- 
zados  for  Portugal  ;  in  piafters  or  ducats  for  Spain  ;  in  marcs 
Jubs  for  Hamburgh  ;  in  rixdollars  for  almoft  all  the  Baltic  ; 
in  rubles  for  Mufcovy,  and  fo  of  others. 

When  a  fhip  is  freighted  out  and  home,  the  freight  is  in  flo- 
rins current  at  Amfterdam,  or  other  loading  port. 
The  freighter  can  oblige  the  captain   freighted  by  him,  to 
ihew  all  his  dilpatches,  letters  of  mark,  paffports,  &c.  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  voyage. 

In  war  time  the  freighter  ufually  furnifhes  the  paflport,  if  he 
freight  the  whole  vefTel,  otherwife  the  captain. 
To  avoid  all  difputes  in  general  with  regard  to  affreight- 
ments, the  agreement  muft  be  for  all  the  fhip  can  carry,  not 
what  the  captain  fays  fhe  can,  which  often  exceeds  the  real 
burthen. 

When  a  fhip  is  freighted  for  foreign  countries,  a  charter- 
party  muft  be  made  by  a  notary,  to  be  paid  by  the  freighter 
and  mafter  equally  :  but  the  mafter  muft  pay  the  broker. 
The  charter-party  fhould  contain,  befide  the  price  of  freight, 
the  averages  and  expences  to  be  paid  by  the  freighter,  the 
days  of  demurrage  on  arrival  at  the  delivering-port,  the  al- 
lowance for  every  day  after,  if  the  fhip  be  not  laden  within 
the  time  agreed  on. 

At  Amfterdam,  when  the  fhips  are  of  too  deep  draught  of 
water  to  pafs  the  Pampuis,  either  going  out  or  on  return,  the 
owners  muft  find  lighters;  but  if  they  are  got  by  reafon  of 
fome  accident  happening  to  the  fhip  at  going  out  or  in  of  the 
Texel,  the  charges  are  to  be  accounted  as  average. 
The  mafter,  on  return,  may  claim  his  freight  before  delivery 
of  the  goods,  but  the  cuftom  is  to  deliver  them  to  thofe  who 
comerfor  them,  with  the  bill  of  lading  indoffed  by  the  mer- 
chant, to  whom  they  belong  ;  and  fome  days  after  the  mafter, 
or  broker,  make  out  the  account  of  freight  and  averages  on 
the  back  of  the  bill  of  lading,  fubferibmg  their  acquittance 
on  receiving  the  amount. 

At  Amfterdam,  when  theyfreight  boats  or  fmall  veffels  for 
the  neighbouring  cities  or  provinces,  the  agreement  with  the 
watermen  is  by  the  laft,  ton,  piece,  or  bale,  or  for  what  the 
boat  can  take  in.  Jf  the  boats  can  ftrike  their  mafts,  and  are 
not  too  big  to  pafs  the  bridges,  -the  watermen  are  obliged  to 
take  in  their  lading  before  the  merchant's  houfe  or  warehoufe  ; 
or  if  too  large,  muft  come  as  near  as  poffible  ;  but  the  goods 
muft  be  brought  thither  at  the  merchants  coft,  who  muft  al- 
fo find  all  the  neceffary  paffports,  &c. 

'Tis  cuftomary  and  proper  to  agree  with  the  watermen  for 
the  time  they  are  to  lie  at  the  delivering-port,  without  being 
paid  more  than  the  freight :  thefe  days  of  demurrage  are  fet- 
tled in  fome  places. 
Freight,  fignifies  alfo  in  France,  a  certain  due  of  50  fols  the 
fea  ton,  paid  into  the  offices  of  the  king's  farms,  by  the  mafters 
of  foreign  veffels,  at  going  in  or  out  of  the  feveral  ports  of 
the  kingdom,  purfuant  to  the  declaration  of  June  1659.  - 
'Tis  to  be  obferved  here,  that  veffels,  not  built  in  France,  ar* 
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accounted  foreign,  though  belonging  to  the  king's  Subjects, 
and  as  fuch  are  liable  to  the  payment  of  it,  unlels  otherwife 
exempt,  and  two  thirds  of  the  crew  are  French. 
By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  April  1713,  between  France  and 
the  States  General,  Dutch  veflels  were  freed  from  this  tax, 
and  a  decree  made  the  May  following  to  fecute  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  exemption  to  them,  in  ;dl  ports  of  France,  to 
or  from  what  country  foever  bound,  loaden  or  light,  except 
only  when  conveying  goods  from  one  French  port  to  another. 
By  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  alfo  at  Utrecht, 
the  Englifh  are  exempted  from  it,  on  taking  off  at  the  fame 
time  in  favour  of  the  French  the  tax  of  five  fols ;  but  the 
•  execution  of  this  act  was  fufpended,  as  well  as  the  tariff 
propofed  between  the  two  nations. 

The  veflels  of  the  Hanfe-Towns  were  alfo  freed  from  it,  in 
as  full  and  ample  manner  as  the  Dutch,  conformable  to  the 
fourth  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  in  September 
1716,  between  France  and  the  cities  of  Hamburgh,  Lubeck, 
and  Bremen. 

An  order  of  the  council  of  ftate  in  France,   in  April  1701, 
regulating  the  payment  of  the  duty  of  freight. 

The  king,  being  informed  of  the  frequent  contefrs  among  the 
commiflioners  of  his-  farms,  merchants,  and  mafters  of  ihips, 
concerning  the  freight  of  50  fols  the  ton,  and  defiring  to  put 
an  end  to  them,  ordaineth  as  follows: 

Art  I.  It  fhall  be  paid  by  mafters  or  owners  of  foreign  (hips, 
&c.  which  are  liable  according  to  the  import  of  the  decla- 
ration. 

2.  Mafters  of  veflels  muft  make  true  reports  of  the  burden 
and  contents  of  their  veflels,  &c.  within  24  hours  of  their 
arrival. 

3.  If  the  commiffioners  of  the  farms  agree  not  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  tons  reported  by  the  mafter,  it  may  be  amicably  ad- 
jufted  between  the  parties  by  the  gauge  of  the  veflels. 

4.  If  they  cannot  So  adjuft  it,  it  muft  go  before  the  judges 
who  have  cognizance  of  this  tax,  and  are  to  caufe  admea- 
surement by  perfons  (killed,  but  without  hindrance  to  the 
unlading  or  departure  of  the  vefiel. 

5.  The  charge  of  admeafurement  to  be  borne  by  the  farmers 
or  their  deputies. 

6.  Iftheveflelbe  found  not  to  exceed  the  burthen  declared 
by  the  mafter,  above  one  tenth,  he  is  to  be  no  otherwife  Sen- 
tenced than  to  payment  according  to  the  gauge. 

7.  If  the  vefleTs  burden  exceed  the  mafter's  declaration  more 
than  a  tenth,  he  fhall  pay  the  tax  for  that  excefs,  and  50 
livrcs  fine  for  every  ton  fo  exceeding  the  number  declared, 
and  all  expences. 

8.  If  the  vefiel  be  found  not  to  exceed  the  burthen  declared 
by  the  mafters,  the  farmers  fhall  pay  all  cofts  and  damages. 

9.  Mafters  of  foreign  veflels,  &c.  liable  to  the  tax,  muft  pay 
it  at  the  delivering-ports,  unlefs  fpecified  in  the  charter-party, 
bill  of  lading,  &c.  that  part  of  the  cargo  is  to  be  delivered  in 
the  port,  and  part  in  another,  or  Several  others  of  the  king- 
dom, in  which  cafe  it  fhall  be  all  paid  at  the  firft  of  thefe 
ports. 

10.  If,  however,  a  foreign  veflel  enter  any  river  of  the  king- 
dom laden,  on  which  are  feveral  ports,  (he  fhall  not  be  re- 
puted to  have  made  more  than  one  voyage,  and  pay  but  once, 
namely,  at  the  firft  fhe  begins  to  unlade  at,  though  in  the  bills 
of  lading,  &c.  but  one  of  thofe  ports  be  mentioned. 

11.  If  the  mafters  of  veflels  lade  in  the  firft  or  other  of  the 
ports  mentioned  in  the  bills  of  lading,  &c.  goods  of  the  king- 
dom, to  carry  them  with  the  reft  of  their  cargo  to  fome  other 
ports  of  the  kingdom,  the  whole  tax  fhall  be  due  at  every  de- 
livcring-port,  though  it  were  thofe  Signified  in  the  bills  of 
lading. 

12.  A  foreign  veflel  having  unladed  in  one  or  more  ports  of 
the  kingdom,  and  paid  the  tax,  and  proceeding  afterwards  to 
load  in  any  other  port  or  ports  of  the  kingdom,  for  foreign 
parts,  fhall  not  pay  again. 

13.  And  moreover,  the  faid  ordinance  of  the  farms  of  July 
1681,  and  other  regulations,  concerning  the  tax  of  freight, 
fhall  be  executed  according  to  their  form  and  tenor. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  foreign  nations  exempt  from 
this  tax  by  treaties  of  commerce  made  with  them.  But  it 
may  be  noted  that,  in  time  of  war,  the  French  king  often 
grants  the  fame  exemption  to  neutral  nations,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  trade  of  his  fubjects  with  ftrangers.  Such  are, 
«>mon«ft  others,  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  in  whofe  Savour 
Lewis  XIV.  made  Several  decrees. 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  foreign  nations,  though  dis- 
charged of  this  tax  by  their  treaties,  and  in  particular  the 
Dutch,  are  nevertheless  to  pay  them,  if  at  war  with  France, 
and  obtain  paflports  to  load  wine,  brandy,  and  other  goods 
permitted  to  be  exported,  to  import  thofe  permitted  by  their 
paflports.  for  this  purpofe  were  the  decrees  of  October  1704, 
of  March  1705,  and  of  Auguft  the  fame  year. 

Of  Freight  according  to  the  laws  and  ufages  in  England. 

I.  Refpecl  is  always  had  herein  to  the  fhip  itfelf,  or  a  certain 
,pai  t  of  it.     Again,  merchants  freight  cither  by  the  month,  the 


voyage  or  the  ton  ;  for  to  freight  a  fhip,  or  to  take  certain 
tonnage  to  freight,  are  different  things,  as  are  alfo  to  be  a 
cap-merchant  or  under-freighter. 

II.  There  was  of  old  another  way  of  freighting,  the  mer- 
chant agreeing  with  the  mafter  for  a  fum,  to  convey  his  goods 
inlured  againft  all  peril,  being  refponfible  for  any  lofs,  but 
'tis  now  out  of  ufe. 

III.  Freight  is  governed  generally  by  the  written  agreement 
called  a  charter-party,  executed  between  the  owners  or  ma- 
fter and  merchants,  or  elfe  by  parole. 

The  mafter  or  owners  generally  covenant  to  provide  a  pilot 
and  all  neceflaries  for  the  voyage,  and  for  lading  and  de- 
livering. 

If  there  be  agreement  and  earneft,  but  no  writing,  the  mer- 
chant breaking  off  lofeth  his  earneft,  but  the  owners  or  ma- 
fter double  the  earneft. 

But  by  the  common  law  of  England,  the  party  damnified 
may  bring  his  action,  and  recover  all  damages  on  the  a°ree- 
ment. 

If  a  time  be  appointed  by  charter-party,  and  either  the  fhip  be 
not  ready  to  take  in,  or  the  merchant  to  put  on  board,  the 
parties  are  at  liberty,  with  remedy  by  action  for  the  detri- 
ment. [See  the  article  Charter-Party.] 
If  part  be  on  board,  and  fome  misfortune  prevent  the  mer- 
chant's Sending  the  whole  in  time,  the  mafter  may  contract 
with  another,  and  have  freight  as  damage  for  the  time  they 
were  on  board  longer  than  limited.  And  though  it  be  not 
prudent  Sor  every  merchant  or  mafter  to  break  the  contract 
though  the  agreement  as  to  lading  be  not  according  to  pro- 
mife  (Seldom  or  ever  done,  if  part  be  aboard)  yet  'tis  higheft 
juftice,  that  Ships  and  mafters  be  unfettered  and  free  :  as,  by 
the  bare  lading  of  a  calk  or  bale,  they  may  lofe  the  paflage  or 
Seafon  of  the  year. 

So  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  veflel  is  not  ready,  the  merchant 
may  fhip  the  remainder  of  his  goods  aboard  another,  and 
recover  damages  againft  the  firft  mafter  or  owners.  This  is 
grounded  on  the  like  reafon. 

Therefore,  by  the  law  marine,  chance,  or  other  notorious 
neceffity,  will  excufe  the  mafter,  but  he  lofes  his  freight  till 
he  breaks  ground. 

But  if  the  merchant  be  in  fault,  he  muft  anfwer  the  damage, 
or  be  liable  to  maintain  the  crew  ten  days  :  but  if  after  that, 
the  full  freight :  if  damage  afterwards,  'tis  the  merchant's 
rifque.  But  by  the  common  law,  while  the  goods  are  on 
board,  the  mafter  muft  fee  them  forth-coming. 

IV.  Charter-parties  have  always,  by  the  common  law,  had  a 
genuine  conftruction  as  near  as  may  be,  not  according  to  the 
literal  SenSe  of  traders,  yet  muft  be  regularly  pleaded.  Where- 
fore, in  an  action  of  covenant  on  indenture  of  charter-party, 
dated  Sept.  8.  38  Eliz.  between  the  plaintiff  and  Francis 
Cherry  ;  whofe  fhip  the  plaintiff  hired  for  a  voyage  to  Dant- 
zick,  where  (on  taking  the  fhip)  it  was  agreed  fhe  fhould  take 
in  corn  for  Leghorn.  By  agreement  the  defendant  was  to 
have  half  of  the  corn,  which  then  was,  or  afterwards  fhould 
be  laden  during  the  voyage,  covenanting  to  pay  half  of  the 
money  for  it,  &c.  and  alledgeth  in  fact,  that  Oct.  9.  38  Eliz. 
the  Ship  was  laden  with  Sixty  lafts  of  corn,  and  for  not  per- 
forming this  covenant  the  action  was  brought;  the  defendant 
pleaded,  the  deed  was  Sealed  and  delivered,  Oct.  28.  38  Eliz. 
and,  as  to  then  or  after,  there  was  not  any  corn  laden  there, 
and  traverSeth  the  delivery  Oct.  9.  or  at  any  time  afterwards, 
before  28  Oct.  38  Eliz.  And  it  was  adjudged  upon  demurrer, 
That  in  regard  the  plaintiff  declared  upon  a  deed  dated  Oct.  9. 
38  Eliz.  it  fhall  be  intended  to  have  it's  eflence  and  delivery 
at  that  time,  and  no  other  ;  and  if  he  fhould  confefs  it  to  be 
delivered  at  any  other  time,  it  would  be  a  departure  from 
his  declaration,  and  the  word  (then)  is  referred  to  the  de- 
livery, and  not  to  the  date;  and,  if  delivered  ten  months 
after  the  date,  he  fhould  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  corn  la- 
den before  the  delivery  :  and  therefore,  the  defendant  was 
adjudged  not  to  be  charged  with  paying  for  any  corn  before 
delivery  of  the  deed,  the  words  of  the  deed  being,  to  pay 
for  the  corn  then  laden,  &c.  which  (then)  is  referred  to  the 
time  of  the  eflence  of  the  deed  by  the  delivery,  and  not  to 
the  date. 

Atkinfon  did  contract  with  Buckle  for  carriage  of  xoo  quar- 
ters of  barley,  and  promifed  to  deliver  unto  him  the  joo 
quarters  of  barley,  a  fhip-board  at  Barton  haven,  in  the 
county  of  York,  to  carry  them  for  him,  and  for  the  carriage 
did  promife  to  pay  him  fo  much;  and  Buckle  did  promife 
carnage,  and  accordingly  brought  his  fhip  to  the  faid  haven, 
expecting  there  the  delivery  of  the  barley  ;  but  Atkinfon 
came  not  to  deliver  it,  whereupon  Buckle  brought  his  action 
of  the  cafe  upon  the  promife,  and,  upon  non  aflumpfit  plead- 
ed, had  a  verdict  and  judgment,  affirmed  upon  a  writ  of  er- 
ror. Charter-party  (i.  e.  a  deed  or  writing  divided)  is  the 
Same,  in  civil  law,  with  an  indenture  at  the  common  law.  It 
Settles  the  agreement  and  bills  of  lading,  contents  of  the  car- 
go, binding  the  mafter  to  deliver  them  well  conditioned  at 
the  place  <jf  difcharge ;  and,  for  perSormance,  the  mafter 
obliges  himSelf,  fhip,  tackle,  and  furniture. 
Covenant  on  a  charter-party  between  Bolton  owner  and  Lee 
and  Morgan  merchants,  freighters  of  a  fhip,  by  which  Bol- 
ton put  to  freight  the  fhip  in  a  voyage  to  Guinea,  at  48I. 
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the  month;  and  there  was  a  mutual  covenant  between  the 
parties,  and  cveiy  one  of  them,  in  manner  following  ;  and 
then  divers  covenants  follow,  concerning  the  fhip's  tackle 
and  performance  of  the  voyage  ;  and  then  a  covenant  for 
the  payment  of  the  freight,  viz.  when  tl>«  (hip  arrived  at 
Guinea,  the  freight  then  due  was  upon  notice  to  be  paid  in 
England,  and  on  arrival  there,  the  rcf!  due  from  the  time  of 
the  laft  payment  was  to  be  paid.  And  faith,  that  at  fuch  a 
time  the  fhip  arrived,  and  that  fix  months  and  ten  days  were 
then  pall,  which  came  to  fo  much,  of  which  notice  was 
given  :  and  that  after  fuch  a  time  the  fhip  arrived  at  Eng- 
land, and  the  freight  for  fix  months,  from  the  time  of  the 
laft  payment,  and  the  freight  came  to  287 1.  4s.  and  that 
the  defendant  had  not  paid  any  of  the  fums,  upon  which  the 
defendant  demurred,  and  took  thefe  exceptions  to  the  declara- 
tion : 

1.  For  this,  that  the  action  is  brought  againft  one  of  the  de- 
fendants only,  omitting  the  other. 

2.  For  that  it  appears  on  computation,  the  plaintiff  de- 
manded more  upon  the  firft  breach  than  is  due  by  30  s.  and 
lefs  than  is  due  upon  the  fecond  by  16s.  and  though  the  firft 
may  be  cured  by  the  jurors  finding  lefs,  or  the  plaintiff's  re- 
lealing  the  overplus,  yet  where  he  demands  lefs  than  due, 
'tis  incurable ;  and  cited  feveral  books  there  quoted  for  that 
purpofe  in  affumpfit:  whereas,  in  this  cafe,  only  damages  are 
to  be  recovered ;  and  on  the  other  part  was  cited  Cro. 
Jac.  498.  PcnYberton  verfus  Skelton,  and  529,  &c.  Hale 
chief-juftice  took  a  difference  between  this  cafe  of  covenant 
and  debt,  and  held,  that  after  verdict  it  had  been  cured  with- 
out queftion,  but  upon  demurrer  there  may  be  fome  doubt,  it 
being  general ;  but,  had  it  been  fpecial,  it  had  been  ill,  and 
ruled  judgment. 

V.  If  goods  are  fully  laded,  and  the  fhip  hath  broke  ground, 
the  merchant  afterwards  declines  the  adventure,  and  will  un- 
lade again;  by  the  law  marine  the  freight  is  due. 

And  it  the  fhip  on  her  voyage  become  unable  without  the 
mailer's  fault,  or  he  be  arretted  by  fome  prince  or  ftatc  in  her 
voyage,  he  may  either  mend  his  (hip,  or  freight  another.  J>ut 
if  the  merchant  will  not  agree  to  it,  the  freight  becomes  due 
for  what  the  fhip  has  earned,  othenvifc  the  mafter  is  liable  for 
all  damages  that  fhall  happen.  If  therefore  the  fhip  to  which 
the  goods  were  palled,  perifhed,  the  mafter  fhall  anfwer;  but 
if  both  pcrifli,  he  is  difcharged.  But  if  there  be  extreme 
neceffity,  as  the  fhip  a  finking,  and  an  empty  fhip  pafs  by, 
or  at  hand,  he  may  tranflate  the  goods  ;  and  if  that  fhip 
perifh,  he  is  excufed  :  but  it  muft  appear  the  fhip  feemed  pro- 
bable and  fufficient. 

VI.  If  a  fet  time  be  agreed  on  between  the  merchant  and 
mafter,  to  begin  and  end  the  voyage,  it  may  not  be  altered 
by  the  fupercargo,  without  fpecial  commiffion. 

if  a  mafter  fhall  lail  on  his  voyage,  after  the  time  agreed  on 
tor  his  departure,  if  damage  happen  afterwards,  he  fhall  make 
it  good.  Yet  if  a  charter-party  is  made,  that  the  plaintiff 
ihafl  fail  from  London  to  Lifhon  with  the  firft  opportunity, 
&c.  in  confideration  of  which  the  merchant  covenanted  for 
fo  much  freight :  the  fhip  departs  not  with  the  firft  wind,  yet 
afterwards  breaks  ground,  and  arrives  at  her  port ;  the  freight 
here  is  due  ;  for  nothing  can  debar  the  fhip  of  it  but  the  not 
departure,  which  only  is  in  law  traverfable,  being  material 
to  avoid  payment  of  freight. 

If  it  be  agreed,  the  mafter  fhall  fail  from  London  to  Leghorn 
in  two  months,  if  he  begins  the  voyage  within  that  time, 
though  he  does  not  arrive  at  Leghorn  in  the  time,  the  freight 
is  due. 

Where  the  Eaft-India  company  by  charter-party  might  keep 
the  fhip  a  longtime  in  India,  and  did  till  fhe  was  unfit  for 
fervice,  and  could  not  come  home,  they  were  obliged  in 
Chancery  to  pay  the  damage,  though  by  the  charter-party  it 
was  payable  at  the  fhip's  return. 

So  where  no  freight  was  to  be  paid  for  the  cargo  outwards  but 
homewards,  and  the  factor  abroad  had  no  goods  to  load  her 
homewards,  payment  of  freight  was  decreed. 
So  though  the  officers  and  mariners  gave  bond  not  to  de- 
mand wages  unlefs  the  fhip  returned  to  London,  fhe  arrived 
at  the  delivering-port,  and  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  ene- 
my.    They  had  their  wages  to  the  delivering-port. 

VII.  If  the  fhip  be  freighted  fiom  one  port  to  another,  thence 
to  a  third,  &c.  and  fo  home  to  the  port  whence  fhe  firft  fail- 
ed (commonly  called  a  trading  voyage)  'tis  all  but  one  and 
the  fame  voyage,  if  in  conformity  to  the  charter-party. 

A  merchant  agrees  to  pay  a  mafter  a  certain  fum  for  carrying 
his  goods  to  fuch  a  port ;  in  the  voyage  the  fhip  is  affaulted 
and  robbed  by  pirates  of  part  of  her  lading,  and  the  remain- 
der is  carried  to  the  delivering-port,  yet  the  fum  agreed  on 
is  not  due,  the  agreement  being  not  performed  by  the  mafter. 
But,  by  the  civil  law,  this  is  vis  major,  or  cafus  fortuitus, 
there  being  no  default  in  the  mafter  or  mariners,  and  the 
fame  is  in  danger  of  the  lea,  which,  if  not  expreffed  in  na- 
val agreements,  is  naturally  implied  ;  for,  had  thofe  goods 
which  the  pirates  took,  been  in  ftrefs  of  weather  thrown 
overboard,  navis  levandae  caufa,  it  would  not  have  difabled 
receipt  of  the  fum  agreed  on  ;  for,  by  both  common  and  ma- 
rine law,  the  actof  God,  or  of  any  enemy,  ihall  no  ways 
work  a.  wrong  in  actions  private. 


VIII.  If  a  fhip  freighted  by  the  ton  be  full  laden  according 
to  the  charter-party,  the  freight  is  payable  for  the  whole, 
otherwife  for  the  amount  of  the  tons  only. 

If  freight  be  contracted  for  lading  certain  cattle,  or  the  like, 
from  Dublin  to  Welt-Chcfter,  if  fome  die  before  i;;<.  fhip's 
arrival,  the  whole  freight  is  due  as  well  for  the  dead  as 
living. 

But   if  contracted   for  tranfporting  them,  if  death  happens4 
freight  is  due  on  delivery  for  the  living  only. 
If  the  cattle   or  flaves  are   fent   abroad,  and   no  agreement 
made  either  for  lading  or  tranfporting  them,  but  generally, 
then  freight  fhall  be  paid  for  both  dead  and  living. 
If  freight  be  contracted  for  women,  and  in  the  voyage  they 
be  delivered  of  children,  no  freight  is  due  for  the  infants. 
The  charter-party  fettles  the  agreement,  and  the  bills  of  la- 
ding the  contents  of  the  cargo,  and  binds  the  mafter  to  de- 
liver them   well  conditioned  at   the  place  of  difcharge,  ac- 
cording to  the  agreements;  and,  for  performance,  the  mafter 
obliges  himfelf,   fhip,    tackle,  &c. 

If  goods  are  fent  aboard,  generally  the  freight  muft  be  ac- 
cording to  freight  for  like  voyages. 

If  a  fhip  be  freighted  for  2CO  tons,  or  thereabouts,  this  laft 
word  is  meant  of  within  five  tons,  more  or  lefs,  as  a  moiety 
of  the  number  ten,  of  which  the  whole  number  is  com- 
pounded. 

If  a  fhip  be  freighted  by  the  great,  and  the  burthen  not  ex- 
preffed, yet  the  fum  certain  is  to  be  paid. 

IX.  If  the  fhip,  by  any  fault  of  the  freighter,  as  lading 
aboard  prohibited  goods,  be  detained,  he  ihall  anfwer  the 
freight  contracted. 

If  a  fhip  be  freighted  out  and  in,  no  freight  is  due  till  the 
voyage  be  performed  :  if,  therefore,  the  fhip  perifh  coming 
home,  the  whole  freight  is  loft. 

13  July  1680,  in  Chancery,  a  part  owner  of  a  fhip  fued  the 
other  owners,  for  his  fhare  of  freight  of  a  voyage  finifhed  j 
but  he  would  not  join  with  the  other  owners  in  the  charge  of 
fitting  her  out ;  on  which  they  complained  in  the  admiralty, 
and  were  ordered  to  give  fecurity  for  the  plaintiff's  fhare,  if 
the  Ihip  perifhed  in  the  voyage  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  by  the  law 
marine,  and  courfe  of  the  admiralty,  the  plaintiff  was  to 
have  no  fhare  of  the  freight.  It  was  referred  to  Sir  Lionel 
Jenkins,  who  certified,  that  it  was  fo  in  all  places,  for  other- 
wife  there  would  be  no  navigation :  fo  the  plaintiffs  bill  was 
difmiffed. 

X.  A  mafter  freighting  his  fhip,  and  afterwards  fecretly 
taking  in  other  goods,  lofes  his  freight ;  and  if  any  of  the 
freighter's  goods  fhould,  for  the  fhip's  fafety,  be  caft  over- 
board, the  reft  fhall  not  be  fubject  to  average  [fee  Average], 
but  the  mafter  muft  make  it  good  :  but  if  the  goods  are  fhip- 
ped  unknown  to  him,  'tis  otherwife,  and  they  are  fubject  to 
what  freight  the  mafter  thinks  fit.  The  fhip  putting  into 
any  other  port  than  fhe  is  freighted  to,  the  mafter  fhall  an- 
fwer damage  to  the  merchant :  but  if  forced  in  by  ftorm, 
enemy  or  pirates,  he  then  muft  fail  to  the  port  conditioned  at 
his  own  cofL. 

Generally,  the  touching  at  feveral  ports  by  agreement,  im- 
ports not  a  diverfity,  but  a  voyage  entire. 

XI.  If  paffengers  having  goods  die  on  fhip-board,  the  mafter 
is  to  inventory  their  concern?,  which  if  none  claim  within  a 
year,  he  becomes  proprietor  defeafible  :  but  the  bedding  and 
furniture  become  the  matter's  and  his  mates,  and  the  cloath- 
ing  muft  be  brought  to  the  maft-head,  and  there  appraifed 
and  diftnbuted  amongft  the  crew,  as  a  reward  for  their  care 
in  feeing  the  body  put  into  the  fea. 

The  captain  died  leaving  money  on  board,  the  mate  became 
captain,  and  improved  the  money  ;  he  fliall,  on  allowance 
for  his  care,  account  both  for  intereft  and  profits. 

XII.  The  fhip's  lading,  in  conftrudtion  of  lav/,  is  tacitly 
obliged  for  the  freight,  it  being,  in  point  of  payment,  pre- 
ferred before  any  other  debts  to  which  the  goods  laden  are 
liable,  though  luch  were  precedent  to  the  freight,  for  the 
goods  remain  as  it  were  bailed  for  the  fame  :  nor  can  they  be 
attached  in  the  mailer's  hands,  though  it  is  vulgarly  conceived 
otherwife. 

Ships  defjerve  wages  like  a  labourer  ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
eye  of. the'  law,  actions,  touching  them,  are  generally  con- 
ftrued  favourably,  for  the  fhip  and  owners:  and  therefore,  if 
four  part-owners  of  five  account  with  freighters,  and  receive 
the  proportions,  yet  the  fifth  man  may  fue  fingly  both  by 
common  and  marine  law. 

XIII.  A  fhip  in  her  voyage  is  taken  by  an  enemy,  2nd  re- 
taken by  a  fhip  in  amity,  reftitution  is  made  and  fhe  pro- 
ceeds on,  the  contrail  is  not  determined,  though  taking  by 
the  enemy  divefted  the  owners  of  their  property  ;  yet  by  the 
law  of  war  that  poffeffion  was  defeafible,  and  being  recovered 
in  battle,  the  owners  became  re-invefted  :  fo  the  contract, 
by  fiction  of  law,  became  as  if  fhe -never  had  been  taken, 
and  fo  the  whole  freight  is  due.  Covenant  by  charter-party, 
that  the  fhip  fhall  return  within  the  river  Thames  by  a  cer- 
tain time  (dangers  of  the  fea  excepted)  within  which  time 
fhe  is  taken  on  the  fea.  Refolved  this  impediment  was  with- 
in the  exception,  the  words  intending  as  well  the  danger  of 
pirates  and  men  of  war,  as  of  the  fea,  by  fhipwreck,  tem- 
peft,  or  the  like.     Pickering  and  Berkley's  cafe. 

XIV.  If 
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XIV.  IF  freight  be  taken  for  ioo  tons  of  wine,  and  20  leak 
out,  fo  that  there's  not  above  8  inches  from  the  buge  upwards, 
yet  the  freight  is  due  ;  becaufe  from  that  guage  the  king  is 
intitled  to  cuftom  ;  but,  if  under  8  inches,  'tis  then  conceived 
to  be  in  the  freighter's  choice  to  fling  them  Up  to  the  mailer 
for  freight,  and  the  merchant  is  difcharged.  But  moft  con- 
ceive otherwife  ;  for  if  all  had  leaked  out  (if  no  fault  in  the 
mailer)  'tis  no  reafon  the  fhip  fhould  lofe  her  freight,  which 
arifes  from  the  tonnage  taken  ;  and  if  the  leakage  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  ftorm,  the  fame  may,  perhaps,  come  into  an 
average.  Befides,  in  Bourdeaux,  the  matter  (lows  not  the 
goods,  but  officers  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  which  note. 
A  fpecial  convention  may  alter  the  cafe. 

Certainly  if  a  fhip  freighted  be  cart  away,  the  freight  va- 
nifhes  ;  but  if  by  the  ton  or  pieces  of  goods,  and  part  be 
faved,  doubted  whether,  pro  rata,  fhe  ought  not  to  be  an- 
fwered  a  freight. 

Debt  on  a  charter-party  on  a  penalty;  the  covenant  was  to 
pay  fo  much  a  ton  freight,  and  breach  was  affigned  on  non- 
payment of  fo  many  tons  and  an  hogfhead,  which  came  to  fo 
much  :  on  demurrer,  the  declaration  was  held  to  be  ill,  the 
covenant  being  only  fo  much  a  ton. 

XV.  A  merchant  freights  by  contracting  with  a  mariner  that 
is  not  a  mafter  ;  if  lofs  happens,  he  muft  be  content  with- 
out remedy  againft  the  owners ;  but  the  mariner,  perhaps, 
fubjects  himfelf  to  an  action. 

But  if  the  mariner  were  hired  or  put  in  by  the  mafter  or  own- 
ers, there  for  reparation  the  owners  become  liable. 

XVI.  The  mafter  is  not  bound  toanfwer  freight  to  the  own- 
ers for  paflengers,  if  they  are  unable  to  pay. 

If  a  fhip  by  charter-party,  reciting  to  be  of  200  tons  bur- 
den, is  taken  to  freight  for  a  fum  certain,  to  be  paid  at  her 
return,  it  muft  be  paid,  though  the  fhip  amounts  not  to  that 
burden. 

If  a  fhip  freighted  at  20  1.  every  month  fhe  fhall  be  out,  pay- 
able on  arrival  at  London,  the  fhipiscaft  away  coming  round 
from  the  Downs,  but  the  lading  all  prcferved,  the  freight  is 
due  :  for  the  money  is  due  monthly  by  contract,  and  the 
place  mentioned  only  to  fhew  where  payment  is  to  be  made. 
Befides,  'tis  due  on  bringing  the  goods  to  London,  not  the 
fhip. 

If  a  man  freights  a  fhip  out,  and  covenants  that,  with  the 
firft  wind,  fhe  fail  to  Cales,  covenanting,  that  for  the  freight 
of  all  the  premifles  he  would  pay  to  the  mafter  184 1.  the 
mafter  not  averring,  the  fhip  did  arrive  at  Cales,  cannot 
maintain  an  action  againft  the  freighter. 

The  mafter,  entering  into  a  charter-party  for  himfelf  and 
owners,  in  that  cafe  may  releafe  the  freighters  without  ad- 
vifing  with  the  owners  ;  but  if  they  let  out  the  fhip  to  freight, 
though  the  mafter  fubfetibe  the  charter-party,  his  releafe  will 
not  bind  the  owners,  but  theirs  will  conclude  him  :  the  rea- 
fon is,  for  that  the  mafter  is  not  made  a  proper  party  to  tile 
indenture.  And  fo  'twas  ruled  in  the  cafe  of  Scudamore  and 
other  owners  of  the  fhip  B,  of  which  Robert  Pitman  was 
mafter  on  the  one  part,  and  Vandenftone  on  the  other;  in 
which  indenture,  the  plaintiff  covenanted  with  Vandenftone 
and  Pitman,  and  bound  themfelves  to  the  plaintiff  and  Pit- 
man for  performance  of  covenants  in  600 1.  and  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  indenture  was, — In  witnefs  whereof  the  faid  Ro- 
bert Pitman  put  his  hand  and  feal,  and  delivered  the  fame,  in 
an  action  for  not  performing  certain  covenants  in  it;  the  de- 
fendant pleaded  Pitman's  releafe,  whereupon  the  plaintiff  de- 
murred :  and  it  was  adjudged,  that  Pitman's  releafe  did  not 
bar  the  plaintiff,  he  being  no  party. 

If  an  indenture  of  charter-party  be  made  between  A  and   B 
owners  of  a  fhip  of  the  one  part,  and  C  and  D  merchants  of 
the  other,  and  A  only  feals  the  deed  of  the  one  part,  and  C 
and  D  of  the  other ;  but  in  the  indenture  A  and  B  covenant 
with  C  and  D,  and  C  and  D  covenant  with  A  and  B,  who  in 
this  cafe  may  join  in  action  againft  C  and  D,  though  B  never 
fealed  the  deed  to  which  he  is  a  party,  and  C  and  D  have 
fealed  the  other  part  to  B  as  well  as  to  A. 
XVII.  Covenant  on  a  charter-party,  by  which  the  mafter  is 
to  fail  with  the  firft  fair  wind  to  Barcelona,  and  the  mariners 
to  attend  with  a  boat  to  relade  the  fhip,  and  then  return  with 
the  firft  fair  wind  to  London  and  deliver  the  goods,  and  the 
merchants  covenant  for  fo  much  freight  and  demurrage  every 
day  ;  for  which  the  mafter  brought  his  action,  and  declares 
he  failed  with  the  firft  fair  wind,  and  upon  all  the  other  points. 
The  defendant  as  to  the  freight,  that  the  fhip  did  not  return 
to  London,  but  went  to  Alicant  and  Tangier,  and  by  thefe 
delays  the  goods  were  fpoilcd,  and  that  the  demurrage  was 
occafioncd  by  the  mariner's  negligence,  in  not  attending  with 
the  boat  to  relade  the  fhip  ;  to  which  the  plaintiff  demurred, 
the  covenants  being  mutual  and  reciprocal,  on  which  each 
fhall   have  his  action  againft  the  other,  but  not  plead   the 
breach  of  one  in  bar  of  another  ;  for,  perhaps,  the  damages 
of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  are  not  equal. 
In  covenant  the  plaintiff  declared,  he  covenanted  to  fail  with 
a  fhip  to  D  in  Ireland,  and  there  take  280  of  the  defendant's 
men,  and  carry  them  to  Jamaica  ;  and  defendant  covenanted 
to  have  them  ready,  and   to  pay  5  1.  each  for  their  paflkgc  ; 
but  there  were  only  180  whom  he  carried,  but  defendant  had 
not  paid  for  them ;  defendant  pleaded  he  had  the  280  men 


ready,  and  tendered  to  the  plaintiff,  who  would  not  receive 
them,  but  faid  nothing  as  to  carrying  the  180,  nor  to  the 
payment ;  and,  for  that  it  was  not  a  plea  at  all,  judgment 
was  given  for  the  plaintiff  on  demurrer. 

Some  general  allowed  maxims,  in  regard  to  Freight. 

I.  All  articles,  for  freighting  of  fhips,  fhall  be  reduced  to 
writing,  and  agreed  to  by  the  merchants  that  freight,  and  the 
matters  or  owners  of  the  fhips  freighted. 

II.  The  mafter  fhall  obferve  the  owners  orders,  when  he 
freights  the  fhip  at  the  place  of  their  refidence. 

III.  The  charter-party  fhall  contain  the  name  and  burthen 
of  the  veflel,  of  the  mafter  and  freighters,  the  place  and  time 
of  lading  and  unlading,  the  freight,  the  time  the  veflel  is  to 
ftay  at  the  refpective  ports,  and  the  conventions  about  de- 
murrage ;  to  which  the  parties  may  add  what  other  conditions 
they  pleafe. 

IV.  The  time  of  lading  and  unlading  the  goods  fhall  be  re- 
gulated according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  refpective  ports,  un- 
iefs  determined  by  the  charter-party. 

V.  If  a  fhip  be  freighted  by  the  month,  and  the  time  of 
freight  be  not  regulated  by  the  charter-party,  it  fhall  only 
commence  from  the  day  the  fhip  fhall  fail. 

VI.  He  who  having  received  a  fummons  in  writing,  to  fulfil 
a  contract,  refufes,  or  delays  it,  fhall  make  good  all  the  lofs 
and  damage. 

VII.  But  if,  before  the  (hip's  departure,  there  fhould  happen 
an  embargo,  occafioned  by  war,  reprifals,  or  otherwife,  with 
the  country  whither  the  fhip  is  bound,  the  charter-party  fhall 
be  diflblved,  without  any  damages  or  charges  on  either  fide 
and  the  merchant  fhall  pay  charges  of  lading  and  unlading  his 
goods;  but  if  the  difference  be  with  one  another,  the  charter- 
party  fhall  be  valid  in  all  it's  points. 

VIII.  If  the  ports  be  only  fhut,  and  the  veffels  flopped  by 
force,  for  a  time,  the  charter-party  fhall  ftill  be  valid,  and  the 
mafter  and  merchant  reciprocally  obliged  to  expect  the  open- 
ing of  the  ports,  and  liberty  of  the  fhips,  without  any  pre- 
tenfions  for  damages  on  either  fide. 

IX.  However,  the  merchant  may,  at  his  own  charge,  unlade 
his  goods,  during  the  embargo,  or  fhutting  up  of  the  port 
on  condition  to  lade  them  again,  or  indemnify  the  mafter. 

X.  The  mafter  fhall  be  obliged,  during  the  voyage,  to  have 
on  board  the  charter-party,  and  the  other  neceflary  deeds 
concerning  his  lading. 

XI.  The  fhip,  rigging  and  tackle,  freight  and  goods  laded, 
fhall  be  refpectively  affected  by  the  conventions  of  the  charter- 
party. 

XII.  The  freight  of  fhip9  fhall  be  regulated  by  the  charter- 
party,  or  bill  of  lading,  whether  the  fhips  be  freighted  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  the  voyage  or  the  month,  expreffing  the 
burthen  by  the  ton,  the  quintal,  by  parts,  or  any  other 
way. 

XIII.  If  the  veflel  be  hired  for  the  whole,  and  the  freighter 
does  not  put  her  full  lading  on  board,  the  mafter  fhall  not  take 
on  board  any  other  goods,  without  his  confent,  or  rendering 
him  an  account  of  the  freight. 

XIV.  A  merchant,  not  lading  the  quantity  of  goods  men- 
tioned by  the  charter-party,  fhall,  notwithftanding,  pay  the 
freight,  as  if  he  had  done  it;  and  if  he  lades  any  more,  he 
fhall  pay  freight  for  them. 

XV.  A  mafter,  declaring  his  veflel  to  be  of  greater  burthen 
than  flie  is,  fhall  fuftain  the  damages  thereby  happening  to  the 
merchant. 

XVI.  It  fhall  not  be  deemed  an  error,  in  the  declaration  of 
the  fhip's  burthen,  if  the  difference  exceed  not  one  fortieth 
part. 

XVII.  If  the  veflel  be  laden  by  parts,  by  the  quintal,  or  ton, 
a  merchant,  being  defirous  to  take  out  his  goods  before  her 
departure,  may  do  it  at  his  own  charge,  paying  half  freight. 

XVIII.  A  mafter  may  likewife  unlade,  and  lay  down  upon 
the  fhore,  any  goods  found  in  his  fhip,  and  put  on  board  there 
without  his  knowlege,  or  take  the  freight  at  the  higheft  rate 
that  any  goods  of  that  quality  pay. 

The  mafter  of  a  fhip,  letting  her  to  freight  to  the  merchants, 
fhould  fhew  them  his  cordage,  ropes,  and  flings,  for  hoifting 
the  goods  in  or  out :  and  if  they  need  it,  he  is  to  repair 
them  ;  for  if  a  pipe,  hogfhead,  or  other  veflel,  fhould,  by 
default  of  fuch  cordage,  be  fpoiled  or  loft,  the  mafter  and 
mariners  ought  to  fatisfy  the  merchants.  So  alfo,  if  the 
ropes  or  flings  break,  the  mafter,  not  fbewing  them  before- 
hand to  the  merchant,  muft  make  good  the  damage  :  but  if 
the  merchants  fay  they  are  good  and  fufficient,  and  they 
break,  in  that  cafe  they  fhould  divide  the  damage  between 
them  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  merchant,  and  the  mafter  with  his 
mariners.  I   iff* 

By  the  12th  article  of  the  laws  of  Wifbuy,  and  the  7th  of 
king  Philip's,  the  mafter,  letting  his  fhip  to  freight,  muft  fhew 
her  to  the  merchant  or  his  agents.  The  consulate  requires 
the  fame,  and  that  the  mafter  fhould  let  the  merchants  vifit, 
not  only  the  ropes,  but  all  the  fhip  above  decks  and  below, 
that  they  may  fee  what  is  wanting,  and  have  it  mended  ;  and 
if  not  mended,  and  the  merchandize  be  damaged,  the  mafter 
fhall  make  good  the  lofs.  The  49th  article  of  the  laws  of 
Wifbuy  enjoins  the  mariners  to  give  the  mafter  notice  of  the 
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faults  and  defects  in  the  cordage,  or  tlicy  fliall  be  refponfi'olc 
for  all  accidents  :  and  if,  after  fuch  notice,  the  matter  does  not 
take  care  to  have  them  mended,  he  fliall  anfwer  the  da- 
mage. 

The  Rhodian  laws  ordain,  That  the  merchant,  loading  a  fli'p 
fliall  inform  himfelf  exactly  of  every  thing,  enquiring  of 
thole  who  have  failed  in  her  before  ;  but  that  is  of  little  ufe, 
except  as  to  her  failing,  for  fhips  grow  daily  more  and  more 
out  of  repair,  and  fhould  always  be  viewed  by  the  perfon  go- 
ing to  be  concerned  in  them,  not  trufting  to  the  information 
of  others. 

Of  the  validity  of  Charter-parties,  with  refpect  to  Freight. 

If  there  is   a  charter-party  in  being,  between   the  metciant 
and  the   matter,  it  fhall   be  valid  ;  and  though   the  meichant 
does  not  completely  lade  the  fhip,  he  fhall  pay  the  freight,  ac- 
cording to  the  contents  of  that  inttrument. 
Thefe  articles  want  no  illuftration. 

Of  Lets  and  Impediments  in  Voyages. 

If,  the  matter  having  received  half  of  the  freight,  and  fctting 
fail,  the  merchant  will  return,  notwithstanding  the  charter- 
party,  he  forfeits  the  fum  he  has  paid  for  that  impediment. 
But  the  matter,  breaking  the  articles,  forfeits  the  value  of  the 
whole  freight  to  the  merchant. 

Illustration. 

That  the  reader  may  not  mifiakc  the  true  meaning  hereof, 
he  is  delired  to  obferve,  that  where  the  breach  of  verbal  bar- 
gains is  Ipoken  of,  the  cafe  is  othcrwile  ;  whereas  the  pe- 
nalties here  are  for  breach  of  charter- parties,  which  are  writ- 
ten inftruments,  folemnly  iigned  and  icaled.  And  belidcs,  it 
is  more  properly  the  impediments  that  may  happen  during 
the  voyage,  that  are  here  treated  of. 

If  a  fhip  be  detained  by  the  merchant,  ten  days  longer  than 
appointed  by  charter-party  to  remain  in  any  port,  he  fhall 
find  the  company  in  victuals  and  drink  ;  and  if  ten  day.- 
more  pafs,  the  mailer  fhall  pay  the  freight,  and  quit  the 
fhip,  except  he  be  willing  to  add  a  reasonable  fum  to  that  be- 
fore agreed  to  j  on  payment  of  which,  he  may  fail  as  he  fees 
convenient. 

Of  freighting  fhips,  and  giving  earneft. 

If  any  perfon,  hiring  a  (hip,  and   giving  earneft,  fays  after- 
wards he  has  no  occafion  for  her,  he  fhall  lofe  his  earneft;  but 
if  the  mafter  recede  from  the  agreement,  he  fhall  give  double 
the  earneft. 
This  article  needs  no  explication. 

Of  charter-parties. 

In  hiring  of  fhips,  the  charter-parties  fhall  not  be  valid,  ex- 
cept they  be  fealed ;  and  the  penalties  may  be  inferted  with 
the  content  of  the  parties.  But  if  there  be  no  charter-party, 
and  either  the  mafter  or  freighter  go  from  their  word  :  as, 
fuppofe  the  merchant  fhould  not  give  the  money  agreed  to, 
he  muft  pay  half  freight  to  the  mafter  ;  or,  if  the  latter  break 
his  word,  he  fhall  pay  to  the  merchant  half  of  the  freight. 
But  if  the  merchant  pretend  entirely  to  recede  from  the  bar- 
gain, he  fliall  pay  the  mafter  the  whole  freight,  as  a  punifh- 
rnent  for  breach  of  promife. 
This  wants  no  illuftration. 

Of  merchants  freighting  a  whole  fhip. 

Jf  a  merchant,  freighting  a  fhip,  agreed  to  lade  it  entirely 
himfelf,  the  mafter  fhall  carry  nothing  in  it  but  water,  pro- 
vifions,  ropes,  &c.  and  other  fhip's  neceflary  tackle.  How- 
ever, if  the  mafter  will  put  in  other  goods,  he  may,  if  fhe 
can  carry  them.  But  if  the  merchant,  in  prefence  of  three 
witnefles,  proteft  againft  it,  and  an  ejection  happen  at  fea, 
the  mafter  fhall  fuffer  the  damage ;  but  if  the  merchant  do 
not  forbid  it,  they  fhall  contribute  to  the  damage. 

Some  regulations,  in  regard  to  Freight,  from  Old  Spain  to 
New. 

1.  There  are  two  ends  in  building  and  gauging  of  fhips,  [See 
the  article  Gauging  of  Ships],  the  one  to  ferve  in  war* 
the  other  to  tranfport  commodities  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther. Having  therefore  explained  the  manner  of  fhip- 
gauging,  and  given  an  account  what  a  ton  is,  and  how  much 
loom  it  fills,  the  next  thing  of  courfe  to  treat  of,  feems  to  be 
the  freight  for  every  ton  carried  to  or  from  the  Indies,  and 
bow  they  fettle,  what  ftowage  every  parcel  will  take  up,  that 
is  fent  abroad,  which  the  mafters  or  merchants  in  Spain  call 
,vatuing  or  rating.  Freight  is  the  price  paid  to  the  mafter  or 
owners  of  the  fhip,  for  the  carriage  of  goods,  from  one  port 
to  another  j  fome  will  have  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
Word  fero,  to  bring  or  carry,  and  others  from  fiando,  from  the 
Winds  blowing,  becaufe  there  is  no  failing  without  wind ;  but 
this  we  will  leave  *o  be  decided  by  others. 

2.  All  the  laws  relating  to  the  form  of  adjufting  the  bulk  of 
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commodities,  are  derived  from  an  ordinance  of  the  year  1543, 
when  it  was  thought  convenient  to  prefcribe  the  bulk  that 
fhould  be  allowed  for  every  ton,  that  the  fhips  might  never  be 
over-loaded,  nor  under:  but  there  was  never  any  rate  fet  up- 
on the  freight,  that  being  always  left  to  the  will  of  the  owners 
and  matters,  for  their  greater  encouragement.  Thus,  for- 
merly, the  bulk  that  went  to  make  up  a  ton  was  fixed,  but 
not  the  price  that  was  to  be  paid  for  it;  whereas,  for  many 
years  laft  paft,  it  falls  out  quite  contrary:  for  there  is  a  fettled 
rate  to  pay  for  freight,  which  is  44  ducats  ftrong,  for  Which 
the-  mafter  obliges  himfelf  to  deliver  the  goods,  well  condi- 
tioned, in  the  Indies,  befides  14  ducats  down,  or  to  make1 
good  the  damage.  And  there  is  no  rule  for  computing  the 
bulk,  but  the  matter  and  merchant  judge  it  by  the  eye,  com' 
puting  the  parcels  by  twelve  parts  ;  and  fo  many  twelves  as 
they  make,  fo  many  tons  freight  they  pay,  and  fo  much  pro- 
portionally for  the  anfwering  of  damages,  which  they  now 
call  valuing,  as  has  been  faid ;  and  this  is  practifed  with  all 
forts  of  lading,  except  pipes  of  wine,  which  are  taken  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinance,  for  fix  twelfths,  or  half  a  ton  each  ;  but 
if  there  be  little  ftowage,  there  is  a  confideration,  either  in  the 
price,  or  in  the  owner  of  the  pipes,  lending  the  mafter  money 
to  fit  him  out.  Though,  considering  the  prefent  practice,  it 
feems  needlefs  to  give  an  account  of  the  rules  formerly  pre- 
fenbed,  for  fixing  the  bulk  of  commodities  to  be  fhipped,  yet 
I  will  briefly  acquaint  the  reader  with  it,  that  he  may  make 
the  better  judgment  of  the  goods  he  may  have  occafion  to  fhip 
off. 

3.  The  law  directs,  that  5  buts  be  reckoned  3  tons,  and  2 
pipes  1  ton :  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  pipes  are  to  be 
of  the  fize  appointed  by  the  ordinances  of  Seville,  which  are 
to  hold  27  arroves  a  pipe,  an  arrove  liquid  being  32  pounds. 
As  for  chefts,  that  winch  is  nine  fpans  in  length,  four  in 
breadth,  and  three  in  depth,  is  accounted  two  thirds  of  a  ton. 
Seven  fpai  s  long,  two  and  a  half  deep,  and  as  broad,  the 
fame,  obferving  that  thefe  fpans  are  to  be  fuch,  as  four  make 
a  yard.  Bales  of  two  cloths  each,  fix  to  a  ton,  of  French 
canvas,  fix  to  a  ton,  and  fo  proportionably  for  bigger  or  lef- 
fer;  iron,  in  fheets,  22  quintals,  or  one  hundred  and  a  half 
weight,  to  pay  as  a  ton  ;  barrels,  of  an  hundred  weight  each, 
15  of  them  to  make  a  ton;  four  hogfheads,  or  eight  halfhog- 
flieads,  to  pay  as  a  ton,  unlefs  they  be  thofe  of  Santo  Domin- 
go, which  take  up  twice  the  ftowage.  Small  barrels  of  olives, 
40  to  a  ton,  and  proportionably  if  bigger  or  lefs ;  and  though 
one  of  the  laws  expreffes,  that  56  arroves,  or  quarters  of  an 
hundred  cafks  or  jars,  make  a  ton,  it  is  not  to  be  underftood 
of  fo  many  jars,  but  of  fo  many  arroves,  or  quarters  of  an 
hundred,  as  is  cxpieffed  in  the  ordinance  from  which  that  law 
was  derived.  And  if  they  arc  of  oil,  40  jars  make  a  ton  j 
though  they  be  in  jars  of  half  an  arrove;  and  if  wine,  46 
jars  of  an  arrove  and  a  quarter,  which  is  the  fize  according  to 
the  ordinance  of  Seville,  make  a  ton,  and  proportionably,  if 
they  are  bigger  or  lefs. 

4.  Some  of  the  laws  appoint  what  bulk  of  flag-ftones,  bricks, 
tiles,  and  fuch  things  then  carried  to  the  Indies,  made  a  ton, 
but  there  being  none  carried  now,  it  is  needlefs  to  fpeak  of 
them.  Sixteen  quintals  of  pitch  make  a  ton,  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  rigging,  wine,  barrels  of  alquitran,  a  bituminous 
matter  ufed  in  Spain,  and  three  large  bales  of  paper  of  60 
reams  each.  Many  other  things  are  mentioned,  which  are 
not  now  carried  over,  and  therefore  we  pafs  them  by. 

5.  Under  the  fame  head  of  laws,  we  find  the  court  of  Pa- 
nama is  directed  to  fettle  a  rate  for  carrying  the  king's  plate 
from  thence  to  Porto  Bello;  and  it  is  prohibited  to  carry  any 
gold  or  filver,  either  coined,  or  any  way  wrought,  to  the 
Indies ;  the  penalty  is  the  forfeiture  of  all  that  fhall  be  fo 
carried.  Among  other  things  prohibited  to  be  carried  over, 
without  his  majefty's  leave,  are  all  forts  of  arms,  particularly 
piftols,  and  all  forts  of  German  iron,  either  wrought  or  in 
bar,  but  only  that  of  Bifcay  is  to  be  tranfported.  There  is 
alfo  a  prohibition  againft  carrying  over  any  fabulous  hiftories, 
or  profane,  or  immodeft  books  ;  and  there  muft  be  leave 
from  the  inquifition,  for  all  that  are  carried.  Books  pay  no 
duty,  but  that  for  convoys;  and  the  new  prayer-books  pay 
neither  thaVnor  freight. 

6.  That  the  matters  of  fhips  jnay  be  at  full  liberty  to  agree 
the  beft  they  can,  for  their  freight  with  the  merchants,  it  is 
ordained,  that  no  commiflioner,  or  officer  of  the  India-houfe, 
defiie,  intreat,  or  oblige  the  faid  matters  to  take  on  board 
any  merchandize  they  have  not  agreed  for  the  freight  of  be- 
forehand. In  the  year  1656,  there"  arofe  a  co nt rover fy  con- 
cerning freight,  which  was,  that  his  majefty  took  up  a  quan- 
tity of  indigo  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  fent  it  away  to  Flan- 
ders. The  mafters  demanded  the  freight  of  the  owners  of 
the  faid  indigo,  who  had  recourfe  to  the  council ;  where  it 
was  determined,  that  fuch  as  had  received  as  much  of  the 
king  as  made  the  value  of  the  freight,  fhould  pay,  and  thofe 
that  had  received  none  fhould  be  forborne;  which  fhews  that 
the  freight  is  to  be  paid,  though  the  whole  product  of  the 
commodity,  fhou'd  be  no  more  than  the  value  of  it. 

7.  All  the  expence  of  tranfporting  the  plate  on  the  South- 
Sea,  as  the  carriage  from  Lima  to  Callao,  houfe-rent  in  Pa- 
nama, and  removing  from  port  Perico  to  the  fhore,  is  paid  out 
of  the  king's  revenue,  as  well  that  of  his  own  plate,  as  that 
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of  private  perfons  ;  and  thefc  only  pay  the  carriage  to  the  wa- 
ter fide,  in  the  ports  of  the  South -Sea,  and  half  the  charge  of 
loading  and  unloading  the  plate  and  goods  at  Panama,  and 
carrying  of  it  to  the  matter's  houfe,  and  the  goods  from 
thence  to  port  Perico,  the  matter  paying  the  other  half  upon 
the  king's  account ;  for  there  the  matters  are  only  ftewards  of 
the  freight,  which  is  not  their  own,  but  the  king's,  and  there- 
fore they  are  paid  all  the  expence  they  are  at  in  managing  it, 
and  are  allowed  a  falary,  or  confideration,  for  their  labour. 
Therefore,  the  practice  of  the  North -Sea  can  be  no  prece- 
dent for  the  South-Sea,  becaufe,  in  the  north,  the  matters  are 
at  all  the  expence  with  the  plate  and  commodities,  'till  they  de- 
liver them  to  their  owners,  without  reckoning  any  thing  for 
the  expence,  becaufe  the  freight  is  their  own,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  anfwer  all  damage. 

Remarks. 

The  article  of  freight  or  carriage  of  merchandizes  by  {hip- 
ping, is,  next  to  their  fifheries,  the  Iheet  anchor  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Hollanders,  upon  account  of  the  great  emolu- 
ments they  derive  from  it,  far  beyond  all  other  nations  :  and 
this  is  owing  to  the  greater  cheapnefs  of  their  (hip-carriage, 
than  that  of  other  countries  ;  the  caufe  whereof,  is  the  great 
plenty  of  feamen,  which  their  fifheries  and  carriage  trade 
breed,  and  the  hard  and  parfimonious  way  of  living  of  their 
failors,  who  fail  for  lefs  wages,  and  are  maintained  at  lefs 
expence  than  thofe  of  other  ttates. 

The  cheapnefs  of  freight  being  a  very  material  article,  with 
regard  to  the  exportation  of  our  Britifh  commodities  to  foreign 
countries,  they  being  to  be  afforded  cheaper  by  our  merchants 
to  foreigners,  in  proportion  to  the  cheapnefs  of  our  freights  j 
it  is  certainly  highly  for  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain  to  em- 
brace every  occafion  of  increafing  their  feminaries  of  feamen. 
Our  fifheries,  as  well  as  our  coatting  trade  in  general,  having 
fo  apparent  a   tendency  to  augment  the   number  of  Britifh 
feamen,  to  diminifh  the  price  of  freights,  and  to  ftrengthen 
our  royal  navy  (which  we  have  more  need  of  than  ever)  ;  we 
tnuft  be  enemies  to  our  own  commerce,  our  own  fecurity,  and 
falvation,  as  a  free  people,  if  we  neglect  taking  any  meafures 
whatever,  that  nature,  or  good  policy,  can  put  in  our  power, 
to  advance  every  branch   of  our  maritime  trade  and  power. 
For  we  may  difcern,    from  what   has   been   laid   before  the 
reader,  under  the  article  of  France,  to  what  a  pitch  the 
French  trade  is  really  increafed,  and  what  effectual  meafures 
they  arc  actually  taking,  to  render  their  naval  power  fuperior 
to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies.     And  under  the  ar- 
ticles Biscay,  Castile,    Spain,  and  the  principal   mari- 
time provinces  of  that  kingdom,  will  appear  what  effectual 
meafures  are  taken  to  increafe  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
Spaniards  alfo,  at  the  expence  of  Great-Britain  in  particular. 
,  For  further   confirmation,    how  irretrievably   this   nation  is 
likely  to  lofe  her  trade,  if  fhe  does  not  exert  herielf  therein, 
to  the   utmoft,  fee  likewife,  all  the  chief  ttates  and  coun- 
tries in  Europe. 
FRIEZLAND,  one  of  the  mott  northern  provinces  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  north,  by 
Groningen  and  Overyflel  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Zuyder-Sea  and 
Overyflel  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the.  ocean  on  the  weft. 
The  air  of  this  country  is  not  unwholefome,  and  the  foil,  in 
many  places,  affords  good   paftures,  and  fome  arable  lands, 
efpecially  in  Oottergow.     Weftergow,  which  is   the  largeft 
tract,  is  more  level  and   fenny,  but  abounds  with  fifh  and 
fowl. 

The  province  is  divided   into  Oottergow,  Weftergow,  and 
Seven  Wolden,  or  Seven  Forefts. 

I.  Oostergow,  the  mott  northern  part  of  the  country,  has 
the  German  Ocean  on  the  north,  part  of  the  province  of 
Groningen  on  the  eaft,  Seven  Wolden  on  the  fouth,  and 
Weftergow  on  the  weft. 

Leewarden,  the  capital  of  this  divifion,  is  the  largeft,  richeft, 
beft  built,  and  moft  populous  of  the  province.  It  ftands  in  a 
fruitful  foil ;  and,  by  it's  navigable  canals,  the  largeft  of 
which  runs  to  the  ocean,  they  have  a  good  trade  with  Ham- 
burgh, Bremen,  Embden,  and  Holland  ;  and  are  plentifully 
fupplied  with  neceffaries  from  the  neighbouring  countries. 

II.  Westergow,  has  Ooftergow  on  the  eaft,  Seven  Wolden 
on  the  fouth,  the  Zuyder-Sea  on  the  weft,  and  the  German 
Ocean  on  the  north. 

Francker,  io  miles  weftward  of  Leewarden,  abounds  with 
channels,  two  of  which  run  through  the  length  of  the  town, 
and,  by  their  communication  with  others,  make  it  very  neat, 
and  advance  it's  trade. 

Harlingen,  the  largeft  city  of  this  province,  except  Leewar- 
den, is  4  miles  weft  of  Francker,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal 
that  comes  from  that  city,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Zuyder- 
Sea.  Though  the  harbour  be  large,  and  much  frequented, 
it  will  not  admit  veffels  of  great  burthen,  which  mutt  either 
lie  off  at  a  'great  diftance,  or  lighten  before  they  can  get  in. 
Their  chief  trade  is  in  making  fails,  and  importing  and  ex- 
porting corn,  pitch,  tar,  fir-trees,  and  deal. 

Bolswort,  had  formerly  a  confidcrable  trade  by  fca,  but  now 
the  inhabitants  deal  chiefly  with  the  neighbouring  towns,  by 
means  of  the  canals. 

Snekk,  fituatcd  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  is  a  neat  town. 


The  inhabitants  trade  with  the  neighbouring  towns,  by  means 
of  the  canals,  in   fifti  and  other  commodities,  and  are  well 
furnifhed   with   frefh-water  fifti   by  the   neighbouring  lakes, 
both  for  confumption  and  fale. 
Worcum,  though  it's  harbour  be  choaked  up,  has  a  good  trade 
alfo  with  the  neighbouring  country,  by  the  canals,  and  is  well 
fupplied  with  fifti  from  the  lakes  near  it. 
Staveren,  was  a  flourishing  place  formerly,  and  prodigioufly 
rich ;  but  the  harbour  being  choaked   up,  the  trade  is  now 
very  much  decayed,  and  confifts  chiefly  in  fifliing,  and  paf- 
fage-  boats  over  the  pools  and  lakes  of  the  neighbourhood. 
III.  Seven  Wolden,  is  fituated  between  Weftergow,  Oofter- 
gow, Overyflel,  and  the  Zuyder-Sea.     It  is  a  barren,  heathy, 
and  marfhy  country,  but  thinly  peopled. 
Sloot,  or  Slooten,  the  only  town  of  any  note,  ftands  on  a 
navigable  current,    which   comes  from  a  neigbouring  lake, 
called  the  Slooten-meer,  and  falls  into  the  fea  about  3  miles 
below  the  town,  by  which  it  has  a  trade  with  Holland,  and 
other  parts. 
E  A  S  T  -  F  R  I  E  Z  L  A  N  D.     This  county  or  earldom  be- 
longs properly  to  Germany.     It  has   the  German  Ocean  on 
the  north,  the  gulph   Dollert,  with  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ems,  on  the  weft,  which  parts  it  from  the  province  of  Gro- 
ningen ;    the  bifhoprick  of  Munfter  on  the  fouth,  and  the 
county  of  Oldenburg  on  the  eaft. 
Embden,  on  the  river  Ems,  and  on  the  bay  called  Dollert,  is  a 
rich,  large,  and  populous  city.     The  ifland  Veffey,  which  lies 
in  the  Dollert  bay,  over-againft  this  city,  makes  the  harbour 
as  large  and  convenient  as  any  on  the  German  coaft.     They 
have  alfo  artificial  canals,  by  which  they  can  bring  large  vef- 
fels into  the  heart  of  the  town.     The  inhabitants  are  very  in- 
duftrious,  and  much  addicted  to  trade. 
The  river  Ems  rifes  in  the   biftiopric  of  Paderborn  ;    and 
though  it  runs  through  a  great  part  of  the  biftiopric  of  Mun- 
fter, the  counties  of  Bentheim  and  Linghen,  and  divers  others, 
and  receives  abundance  of  fmall  rivulets  ;  yet  it  takes  in  no 
confiderable  river,  nor  fees  any  city  or  town  of  note,  'till  it 
comes  into  the  dominions  of  Eaft  Friezland,  where  it  vifits 
the  city  of  Embden,  capital  of  that  province  ;  a  little  below 
which,  it  opens  into  the  fea,  among  a  throng  of  difficult  fands 
and  iflands. 

This  city  of  Embden  is  large,  populous,  and  beautiful.  It's 
friendfhip  is  very  fatisfactory  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  fre- 
quently taken  the  citizens  into  the  protection  of  the  United 
Provinces,  even  upon  their  own  terms.  The  goodnefs  of  the 
harbour  induces  the  Dutch  merchants  to  direct  many  fhips  to 
load  and  unload  here.  By  the  inland  navigation  of  this  river, 
there  is  carried  on  a  very  confiderable  traffic,  by  veflels  of 
good  burthen,  into  Germany,  Weftphalia,  &c.  and  that  a 
great  way:  this  is  no  inconfidcrable  advantage  to  the  city,  by 
increafing  the  commerce  of  the  port,  and  filling  it  both  with, 
wealth  and  inhabitants. 

The  Englifh  merchants  once  kept  their  ftaple  here  for  wool- 
len manufactures  ;  but  thinking  themfelves  not  far  enough 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  Spaniards,  they  removed  to  Ham- 
burgh. The  merchants  of  this  city  have  a  very  good  cha- 
racter for  juft  and  upright  dealing,  and  are  efteemed  for  it 
abroad,  wherever  they  correfpond. 

The  laft  count  of  Eaft-Friefland  dying"  without  iflue,  the 
king  of  Pruffia  claims  that  country,  to  which  other  princes 
have  alfo  pretenfions  j  the  determination  of  which  muft  be 
referred  to  time. 
FRENCH  AFRICANTRADE  and  COMPANY, 
Under  the  article  France,  we  have  given  a  ftate  of  the 
commerce  of  that  kingdom,  in  as  fuccinct  a  manner  as  we 
could,  fo  as  to  give  the  reader  a  pretty  ftrong  and  adequate 
idea  thereof:  to  this  end,  it  was  neceffary  to  take  notice  of 
the  African  trade  of  France,  in  conjunction  with  it's  other 
capital  branches  :  but  as  under  that  general  head,  we  could 
not  fo  minutely  defcend  to  particulars,  as  to  enable  the  reader 
to  form  a  true  judgment  thereof,  we  fhall  here  refume  the 
fubject. — Previous  to  which,  we  defire  it  may  be  obferved, 
that,  under  the  article  France,  where  we  fpeak  of  their 
India-company,  notice  is  taken  of  the  French  Weft-India, 
Senegal,  and  Guinea  companies,  which  are  united  to  their 
India-company  :  fo  that  the  African  trade  of  this  kingdom 
is  now  carried  on  by  their  India-company,  with  privileges 
and  immunities,  exclufive  of  all  other  the  fubjects  of 
France. 

For  diftinction  fake,  however,  we  fhall  treat  of  the  French 
African  trade,  under  the  title  of  the  Senegal  company,  from 
the  year  17 18,  when  it  was  incorporated  with  the  India- 
company. 

This  company  had  then  fix  departments,  or  dittinct  factories, 
viz.  thofe  of  Senegal,  Galam,  Goree,  Joal,  Gambia,  and 
BiffeauX.  The  Senegal  factory,  at  this  time,  fupplies  annu- 
ally about  50  flaves,  4C00  hides,  1200  quintals  of  gum,  and 
20  quintals  of  elephants  teeth  ;  Galam,  about  600  flaves, 
20  quintals  of  teeth,  and  50  marks  of  gold  ;  Goree,  400 
flaves,  and  2400  hides ;  Joal,  100  flaves,  400  hides,  and  10 
quintals  of  teeth  ;  Gambia,  400  flaves,  200  quintals  of  wax, 
and  200  quintals  of  teeth  ;  Biflcaux,  250  flaves,  250  quin- 
tals of  wax,  and  the  like  quantity  of  teeth. 

Remark? 
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Remarks  on   the  French   trade    of  Senegal,    as   the 

SAME  STOOD  BEEORE  THE  LAST  WAR. 

The  kingdoms  of  Ovals  and  Foulcs  border  upon  the  river 
Senegal,  and  have  each  their  king,  one  called  Le  Brae,  the 
other  Seratic.  It  is  always  the  intercit  of  thefe  petty 
princes  to  live  in  friendfhip  with  the  company  ;  but  king 
Le  Brae  committed  hoftilities,  and  the  company  made  re- 
prilals  ;  but  the  difference  was  pretty  well  accommodated  by 
Darnel,  another  of  their  petty  princes,  who  interpofed  in  be- 
half of  the  other  Negroe  king. 

Le  Seratic  the  king  is  powerful,  and  muft  be  kept  in  form- 
fubjection,  or  he  is  frequently  inclined  to  enhance  the  duties 
upon  European  commodities,  when  exchanged  for  theirs. 
The  French  commiflarics,  however,  aie  very  vigilant  on 
thefe  occafions. 

The  gums  are  gathered  twice  a  year,  in  December  and 
March. 

They  begin  to  trade  in  February,  before  the  fuft  gathering, 
and  continue  'till  May  ;  their  fecond  trade  begins  in  April, 
and  holds  till  June. 

The  moors  that  fell  the  gum,  are  called  Auladelhagi,  in  the 
Arabic  tongue,  and  Darmenios,  in  the  Negroes  ;  their  chiefs 
are  called  Chems,  who  lay  a  duty,  of  an  eighth,  upon  all  the 
gums  the  French  buy.  They  tiade  at  thele  places,  for  1200 
quintals  of  gum,  weighing  4501b.  each. 
The  other  goods  fold  at  the  e  two  principal  ports,  are  about 
300  oxen,  and  400  fheep,  fome  ambergrcale  and  oftrich 
feathers.  50  packs  of  feathers  are  worth  a  quintal  of  gum. 
At  the  neighbouring  places  of  Senegal  they  purchafe  a  quan- 
tity of  millet,  with  which  they  feed  the  negroes,  as  well  thofe 
in  the  company's  fervice,  as  th<>fe  they  tranfport,  and  even 
fometimes  the  French  are  glad  of  it  themfelves. 
When  the  waters  are  out,  they  trade  to  the  adjacent  lakes, 
at  fome  of  which  they  get  ebony,  at  others  ivory,  peas,  hides, 
and  fometimes  ambergreafe. 

There  are  fixed  times  end  feafons  for  buying  fait,  for  the  fer- 
vice of  the  company  of  Senegal,  as  well  as  the  curing  the 
hides,  and  ftated  times  for  buying  provifions. 
But  the  laft  obfervation,  is  the  time  and  feafon  forgoing  over 
the  bar  of  the  river,  which  is  between  April  and  July  ;  after 
which,  the  bad  feafon  begins,  and  the  waters  arc  out. 

The  Trade  of  Gal  am. 

The  old  company  of  Senegal  had  a  fort  at  Galam,  built  in 
1700,  but  was  carried  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  river. 
The  new  company  afterwards  built  another,  a  league  lower 
where  they  now  trade. 

They  trade  chiefly,  at  Galam,  in  negroes,  gold,  and  ivory. 
It  is  thought,  that  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  negroes,  who 
are  in  the  French  alliance,  have  mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper, 
precious  ftones,  and  faltpetre.  That  there  is  among  them 
fine  marble,  and  curious  wood,  both  for  fcent  and  colours,  is 
certain;  but  the  negroes  of  this  part  are  an  untraceable  foit 
of  people,  and  their  king  is  with  difficulty  brought  to  realon 
fometimes,  with  regard  to  the  price  of  his  (laves,  or  the  duty  on 
them  ;  yet  upon  the  whole,  the  French  purchafe  them  upon 
very  moderate  terms. 

The  trade  of  Gcree. 

The  ifland  of  Goree  is  the  center  of  the  company's  fettle- 
ments,  and  it  is  there  the  flaves  are  kept,  'till  they  have  a  fufli- 
cient  number,  or  till  they  have  fhips  ready  to  tranfport  them 
to  their  Sugar-ifles. 

The  leather  trade  was  formerly  confiderable  in  this  ifle.  They 
have  had  50,000,  and  fometimes  80,000  hides  a  year,  which 
has  diminifhed  of  late  years. 

This  was  occafioned  by  the  ufurpation  of  a  tyrannical  prince, 
who  raifed  the  duties  upon  leather.  But  as  the  negroe  trade 
is  confiderable,  having  4  or  500  annually,  the  French  con- 
nive at  trivial  things. 

Their  flaves  are  fine,  but  muft  be  neither  too  young  nor  too 
old. 

The  hides  are  equally  good,  but  muft  be  falted  and  doubled 
together,  and  during  the  hot  feafon,  beat  every  fortnight. 
At  Rufifch  and  Portugal,  they  buy  all  the  millet  they  have 
occafion  for,  and  always  keep  their  graneries  full,  for  fear  of 
a  famine;  which  often  happens,  their  harvefts  being  deftroyed 
by  locufts.  The  greateft  care  imaginable  muft  be  taken  of 
it,  and  often  turned  over  for  fear  of  heating. 

The  trade  of  Joal. 

This  is  the  laft  fettlement  of  the  French  company's,  and  was 
built  to  fecure  a  port  of  trade,  when  this  king  firft  began  his 
reign.  The  feveral  branches  of  this  commerce,  are  fait,  millet, 
negroes,  ivory,  hides,  wax,  and  rice. 

The  trade  of  Gambia. 

The  company  has  two  fettlements  on  the  river  Gambia,  one 
at  Albrtda*  and  the  laft  at  Bintau,  eftablifhed  in  the  year 
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1718.     This  laft  place  has  great  plenty  of  millet,  rice,  kids, 

oxen,  and  fowls,  all  which  are  very  difficult  to  have  at  Albreda, 

but  there  are  wax  and  flaves. 

Their    merchandizes    are   exchanged  for   fire-arms,  fwordsj 

powder,  ball,  and  flints,  they  being  a  warlike  people. 

The  Englifh  have  fettlements  upon  the  river  Gambia,  as  well 

as  the  French  ;   but  belides  them,  there  are  Portuguefe,  Dutch* 

Englifh,  and  even  French  interlopers,  that  very  much  hinder 

the  trade  of  the  eftablifhed  companies. 

The  Portuguefe  have  fome  fettlements  up  the  riverj  and  are 

protected  as  natives,  but  in  no  eftcem  with  the  companies. 

The  proper  feafon  for  the  trade  of  negroes,  is  in  the  months 

of  May  and  June.     The  Mercadois  and  Guineas  bringdown 

there  7  or  800  flaves  yearly. 

Cantor,  or  Cantory,  a  fmall  kingdom  of  Africa,  upon  the 
borders  of  the  river  Gambia.  The  inhabitants  keep  a  good 
correfpondence  with  the  Europeans,  efpecially  the  Dutch,  who 
trade  with  them  for  ivory,  gold,  and  raw  hides  ;  fait  and  iron 
are  good  commodities  there  :  The  French  trade  confiderably 
on  thefe  coalts,  where  they  have  a  forr,  for  the  defence  of 
their  fettlements.  Their  chief  trade  is  in  furs  and  fkins,  of 
different  forts,  where  they  pay  to  the  king  j6  per  cent.  duty. 
Belides  this  tax,  every  veffel  that  comes  into  the  port,  pays 
three  bars  of  iron  :  this  king  has  a  cuftom-houfc  to  receive 
the  duties. 

The  inhabitants  arc  either  fmiths  or  weavers.  They  make  a 
kind  of  blankets,  which  is  their  cloathing.  The  Europeans 
trade  along  the  coaft  with  them.  There  are  different  forts  of 
thefe  blankets. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  have  a  fettlement  in  Cantor,  have  a 
number  of  flaves  from  thence.  The  moors  of  Barbary  alfo 
trade  there  for  gold  duff. 

Cassan,  a  fmall  kingdom  in  Africa,  on  the  north  of  the  river 
Gambia,  called  Great  Caflan,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  another 
place,  called  Little  Caflan. 

In  thefe  two  paces  is  the  chief  trade  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  At  the  laft  of  thefe  places  is  a  market  every  Mon- 
day, and  Great  Caflan  has  two  fairs  yearly,  where  there  are, 
not  only  negroes  from  all  places,  as  Rio  Frcfco,  Porto-Dale* 
and  Juda,  but  alfo  Europeans,  French,  Portuguefe,  Englifh, 
and  Dutch,  and  where  the  king  of  Caflan  has  an  open 
trade. 

The  merchandizes  brought  there  are  leather,  ivory,  oxen, 
and  cows,  cotton -drefles,  tobacco,  gold,  flaves,  fait,  cotton, 
mats,  pullets,  and  other  productions  of  the  country. 

The  trade  of  Bisseaux. 

This  fettlement  was  of  the  longeft  ftanding  of  any  the 
French  company  had  ;  and  there  is  to  be  feen,  in  the  journals 
of  the  commiii'arics,  1685  and  1686,  that  they  traded  there 
yearly  for  jb'oo  flaves,  and  300  quintals  of  wax;  but,  by 
interlopers,  and  the  Creole  Portuguefe,  it  was  difcredited,  that 
the  French  abandoned  it,  and  fettled  and  re-eltablifhed  a  fac- 
toiy  in  1700.  The  feafon  for  the  trade  of  Biffeaux,  and  tha 
neighbouring  ifles,  is  before  the  rains.  It  confifts  in  flaves, 
ivory,  and  wax.  In  the  rainy  feafons,  the  negroes  drink  a 
great  deal  of  brandy,  becaufe  they  have  no  palm  wines. 

Abassin,  or  Abasson,  is  about  feven  leagues  in  length  ;  it's 
breadth,  on  land,  uncertain.  Trading  veffels  rarely  touch 
there  for  provifions,  becaufe  almoft  all  the  gold  coaft  is  barren, 
and  rarely  cultivated.  We  can  give  no  certain  account  of 
the  inland  countries  along  the  gold  coaft,  any  farther  than 
faying,  that  thofe  of  the  north,  and  north-eaft  of  Vetteres,  and 
the  rivers  Afbini  and  Iflini,  are  fruitful  and  well  cultivated, 
and  not  only  fupply  themfelves  with  necefiaries,  but  thofe 
countries  that  are  barren,  as  are  all  places  that  have  rich  gold 
mines,  of  which  they  have  many  among  them.  It  is  not 
certainly  known  in  what  manner  they  dig  or  work  in  their 
mines  ;  but  that  there  are  great  quantities  of  gold,  fufficiently 
appears  from  what  they  exchange  continually  for  their  provi- 
fions, and  merchandizes  that  are  brought  to  them. 
I  fhall  not  here  give  any  particular  account  of  a  project  which 
the  French  had  formed,  and  actually  put  in  execution,  for 
effablifhing  a  fettlement  among  them,  but  through  the  jea- 
loufy  of*  the  Dutch,  they  were  deftroyed  for  want  of  aflift- 
ance ;  neverthelefs,  the  negroes  feemed  greatly  to  like 
them.  The  villages  of  Albiani  and  Tabo,  the  one  about  6, 
the  other  about  10  leagues  off  Iflini,  have  generally  trading 
fhips  that  anchor,  and  hoift  their  colours*  as  fignals  of  trade 
near  them.  The  negroes,  as  foon  as  aflured  that  they  are 
friends,  never  fail  to  go  on  board-  and  vifit  them.  As  foon  as 
they  are  prefented  with  a  glafs  of  brandy,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
afk,  how  long  fince  they  had  any  trading  fhips  that  way,  it 
being  a  general  rule  with  them,  to  let  a  value  upon  their  com- 
modities, more  or  lefs,  according  to  their  want  of  European 
merchandizes. 

Guiomere,  the  nigheft  to  cape  Apollonia,  though  but  fmall 
on  the  fea  coafls,  is  confiderable  within  land  ;  the  people  are 
very  numerous,  rich,  and  trade  largely.  Whether  their  ri- 
ches are  the  produce  of  their  mines,  or  their  induftry  and 
great  commerce  among  themfelves,  it  is  very  certain  they 
have  much  gold,  and  deal  confiderably  in  flaves  and  ivory. 
About  8  leagues  from  St  Apolline,  is  the  village  of  Axim. 

The 
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The  French  fay,  that  the  Portuguefe  took  this  place  from 
them,  and  built  a  fortification  there,  in  15 15,  under  king 
Emanuel,  and  kept  it  'till  February  1642,  when  the  Dutch 
befieged  and  took  it,  and  remain  in  poffeilion  of  it.  This 
fort  is  on  the  eaft  of  the  river  Axim,  and  is  only  remarkable 
for  it's  fands,  which  have  much  gold  in  them,  as  before- 
mentioned. 

Remarks. 

It  will  not  be  unacceptable,  perhaps,  to  give  fome  account  of 
their  manner  of  diving,  and  finding  thefe  fands. 
The  negroes  of  this  country  do  nothing  elfe  but  dive  for  this 
metal,  and  are  brought  up  to  it  from  their  very  infancy,  and 
will  ftay  under  water  fo  long,  that  it  is  fcarce  credible  what 
is  reported.  In  order  to  reach  the  bottom  the  fooner,  they 
plunge  in,  with  their  heads  directly  downwards :  in  their  hands 
they  have  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  and  part  of  a  calebaffe,  with 
which  they  dive,  and  keep  themfelves  under  water,  until  they 
have  filled  it  with  the  heavieft  part  of  the  fand,  which,  hold- 
ing upon  their  heads  with  one  hand,  and  fwimming  with  the 
other,  with  incVedible  dexterity,  they  bring  it  above  water. 
After  having  got  a  fufficient  quantity,  or  well  tired  them- 
felves, they  bring  it  on  fhore,  where,  in  a  bowl  or  platter, 
they  wafti  away  the  fand,  by  a  handful  or  two  at  a  time,  the 
metal  always  remaining  at  bottom,  which  they  call  gold  duft, 
and  fometimes  it  has  grains  of  different  fizes. 
Next  Axim  is  cape  Three  Points,  formed  by  three  mountains, 
between  which  are  three  very  convenient  bays  to  anchor  in. 
It  lies  about  four  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  Pruffians  had 
formerly  a  fettlement  and  built  a  fort  there,  which  they  re- 
linquifhed  in  1720,  and  the  blacks  took  pofleffion  of  it,  who 
acquainted  the  French,  that  they  would  deliver  it  up  to  them, 
and  trade  only  with  them  ;  who  miftrufting  their  fincerity, 
•the  Dutch  made  ufe  of  the  opportunity,  and,  under  the  con- 
duel  of  the  captain  of  their  tnjne,  took  pofleffion  of  it  in 
J725. 

This  port  is  the  moil  confiderable  on  this  coaft,  has  good  an- 
chorage and  landing,  the  country  is  fruitful,  and  the  people  do 
not  neglect  the  culture  of  their  ground,  like  their  idle  neigh- 
bours, though  they  have  much  gold.  Befides  gold,  there  is  a 
^reat. trade  in  ivory.  T  he  Haves  that  cannot  dive,  are  cm- 
ployed  in  carrying  European  commodities  to  the  inland  parts 
of  the  country,  who  return  with  ivory  and  gold,  which  turns 
greatly  to  their  advantage.  The  women  work  moftly  in  the 
falt-pits,  in  which  article  they  deal  confiderably.  Thefe 
people,  though  negroes,  are  very  fincere,  and,  though  fome- 
,what  near  and  hard  in  dealing,  yet  afford  .great  fatisfaclion  to 
all  that  trade  with  them. 

The  commerce  of  Grand  ,Se.ftre  confifts  chiefly  in  pepper, 
teeth,  and  provifions,  in  great  plenty,  and  extremely  cheap. 
The  king's  dues  are  very  trivial,  and  licence  is  granted  for 
wood  or  water  upon  very  eafy  terms.  The  negro  prince  has 
his  rehdence  about  a  league  and  a  half  up  the  river.  The  ne- 
grefies  bring, the  water  tp  the  boats,  and  think  themfelves  well 
paid,  when  the  cafks  are  all  full,  if  you  give  each  of  them  a 
necklace  of  glafs-beads.  There  are  fometimes  flaves,  but 
'tis  rare;  fome  were  bought  in  1704  and  1712,  at  40  livres 
each*  and  fome  for  two  brafs  trumpets  a-piece.  Pepper  is 
the  chief  trade  of  thefe  coafts.  This  pepper  is  not  fo  much 
valued  as  the  Eaft-India  fort,  but  turns  to  very  good  account, 
when  the  Dutch  have  brought  but  little,  this  being  fold  for 
3  livres  per  quintal,  and  that  paid  in  merchandize.  The 
whole  coaft  of  Malaguet,te  has  all  forts  of  provifions  in  great 
plenty,  as  fowl,  fheep,  oxen,  and  cows,  at  a  very  fmall 
expence ;  likewife  rice,  millet,  peafe,  beans,  &c.  The 
fruits,  which  are  very  excellent,  as  citrons,  oranges,  plums, 
and  other  fruits,  arc  at  fo  v.eiy  low  a  rate,  as  to  be  fcarce  worth 
mentioning  at  all. 

The  Tooth  or  Iyory-Coaft,  which  is  joining  to  Malaguette, 
and  which  extends  as  far  as  the  river  Suero  da  Cofta,  that  fe- 
parates  it  from  the  Gold  Coaft,  has  the  name  for  it's  inhabi- 
tants being  very  favage  and  uncivilized,  for  which  reafon 
the  Europeans  rarely  go  afhore,  but  are  upon  their  guard, 
and  generally  trade  on  board. 

They  trade  in  little  elfe  except  elephants  teeth,  but  in  fuch 
abundance,  that  the  great  number  of  fhips  that  come  that 
way  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  can  always  load  there ;  nor  is 
it  a  thing  extraordinary,  to  fee  teeth  there  of  200  lb.  weight. 
'Tis  reported,  that  thefe  animals  fhed  their  teeth  every  three 
years,  which  is  the  reafon  partly  that  ivory  is  common  upon 
thefe  coafts.  The  elephants  are  in  fuch  numbers,  that  the 
negroes  are  obliged  to  have  their  habitations  under  ground, 
in  order  to  preferve  themfelves  from  danger.  There  is  like- 
wife  (bmc  gold  upon  thi6  coaft,  yet  not  much  traded  in  ;  but, 
in  places  that  border  upon  it,  that  commodity  is  in  greater 
abundance,  and  is  called  the  Gold  Coaft.  They  take  from  this 
p'acea  fort  of  blue  and  white  cotton,  which  is  a  good  com- 
rr  odity  for  the  Gold  Coaft,  ufed  by  the  natives  to  wear  round 
tl  e  middle  ;  alio  ficcj  mcnaclcs  or  bracelets,  and  little  bells 
ai  d  toys  are  wore  almoft  all  over  the  legs  and  arms  of  thefe 
w  Id  fort  of  people,  and  are  the  chief  commodities  with 
which  the  Europeans  trade,  in  exchange  for  their  ivory,  Sec. 
Provifions  are  in  great  plenty  in  th'j  place. 


Gold  Coast. 

The  Gold  Coaft  begins  at  the  river  Suciro  de  Coftas;  'tii 
about  130  leagues  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  between  4 
and  5  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  16  and  21  of 
longitude.  This  coaft  is  the  moft  frequented  of  any  in  Af- 
rica by  Europeans  5  and  none  have  fettlements  there,  but 
the  Englifh,  Dutch  and  Danes.  Yet  the  French  have  many 
years  traded  under  the  very  nofe  of  our  Englifh  forts  at  Ana- 
maboe,  and  plentifully  fupplied  their  American  colonies  with 
the  choiceft  negroes  on  the  whole  African  coaft. 
Upon  this  coaft,  the  gold  of  Axim  is  efteemed  the  beft,  and 
is  from  22  to  23  carats;  that  from  other  coafts  is  lefs  fine,  and 
that  from  Jetu  is  coarfe  enough.  Some  of  it  is  found  by  the 
negroes  on  the  banks  or  in  the  fands  of  rivulets  and  currents, 
and  'tis  that  which  we  commonly  call  gold  duft,  where  there 
is  more  or  lefs  in  quantity  found,  according  as  the  rains  have 
fell  upon  thofe  mountains,  from  whence  thefe  rivers,  or  cur- 
rents, have  their  fpring.  There  is  another  kind  of  gold,  called 
mine  gold,  or  gold  from  the  mines;  of  which  'tis  reported, 
there  is  a  confiderable  one  in  the  mountains  of  Tafou,  about 
30  leagues  from  Acara.  It  feems  almoft  incredible  what  fome 
who  have  traded  on  thofe  coafts  report,  concerning  the  big- 
nefs  of  fome  pieces  of  gold  found  there.  The  third  fort  is 
that  from  Acanis  and  Fetu,  which  is  found  in  the  earth,  that 
muft  be  deeply  fearched  into,  and  dug  up  firft,  according  to 
the  veins.  This  gold  is  only  from  20  to  21  carats.  The 
gold  that  is  taken  out  of  the  mines  and  the  earth,  is  not  re- 
fined nor  wafhed  thoroughly,  when  brought  on  board  by  the 
negroes  to  trade  with  the  Europeans,  but  direclly  as  'tis 
found  ;  which  makes  it  neceflary  for  a  perfon  to  have  judg- 
ment, not  only  of  it's  goodnefs,  but  of  the  richnefs  of  the 
ore,  left  he  is  cheated.  He  muft  not  be  unexperienced,  that 
trades  in  gold  duft.  Thefe  negroes  frequently  mix  with  the 
duft  fmall  pieces  of  brafs  and  copper,  or  filings  of  pins,  or 
mix  them  in  melting,  particularly  at  Comenda,  who  are  the 
greateft  cheats  of  all  on  this  coaft ;  yet  thefe  are  little  dealers 
that  muft  not  be  trufted;  the  confiderable  merchants,  or  even 
their  brokers,  are  honourable  enough. 

Thofe  that  come  on  board  to  traffic,  are  generally  officers, 
or  in  power,  who  are  all  merchants.     As  they  come  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  fo  their  methods  are  different 
in  trade  :  thofe  fettled  upon  the  coaft,  trade  for  themfelves  ; 
they  that  refide  more  diftant,  or  inland,  and  are  unacquainted 
with  the  language,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  the  Europe- 
ans dealing,  are  ferved  by  brokers,  who  are  commonly  great 
merchants  themfelves,  but  are  glad  of  thefe  opportunities  of 
gaining  brokerage.     They  are  generally  the  merchants  upon 
the  coafts,  or  within   10  or  12  leagues  of  it,  that  buy  up  all 
the  goods  from  on  board  the  fhips  which  anchor  in  the  road, 
who,  after  thefe  fhips  have  fet  fail,  fell  them  again  to  the  in- 
land traders   with   a  profit.      The   negroes  have  a  cuftom 
among  them,  when  they  deal  with  Europeans,  to  afk  for  a 
prefent,  and  fcarce  ever  conclude  a  bargain  without  it.     The 
Dutch  introduced  this  cuftom,  to  difengage  the  negroes  from 
the  Portuguefe;  but  what  was  firft  only  voluntary,  is  by  ufe 
become  neceflary ;  and,  at  prefent,  no  negro  will  conclude 
any  bufinefs,  without  being  aflured  of  a  prefent.     They  are 
utter  ftrangers   to  credit,  and   make  their  payments  immedi- 
ately in  gold ;  for  which  reafon  they  carry  fmall   fcales  with 
them  to  weigh  it,  if  a  large  quantity  ;  otherwife  guefs  at  it, 
by  taking  a  fufficient  quantity  up  with  their  fingers. 
Their  fcales  are  only  two  fmall  plates,  hung  at  each  end  of  a 
fmall  flick,  by  a  thread,  and  tied   about  the  middle  of  the 
fame  with  another  thread.      Inftead  of  weights,  they  make 
ufe  of  little  red  grains,  with  which  they  weigh  to  the  value 
of  two  pence  in  gold.     Thus  .they  weigh  little  by  little,  until 
it  amounts  to  a  marc  of  eight  ounce* ;  but  this  practice  is 
only  among  the  mean  negroes  and  ordinary  people ;  merchants 
and  fuch  as  trade  largely,  have  fcales  and  weights  from  Eu- 
rope, and  know  perfectly  well  the  ufe  of  them. 
There  is  likewife  an  inland  trade,  which  the  negroes  of  the 
coaft,  and  thofe  that  live  up  the  country,  carry  on  with  the 
Europeans  that  live  among  them  oh  their  market  days,  and 
fairs,  kept  once  or  twice  a  year.     But  they  take  care  never 
to  keep  fairs  on  the  fame  days,  at  two  different  places :  at 
thefe  places,  they  bring  whatever  they  have  got,  that  is  cu- 
rious and  fine,  whether  from  Europe,  or  bought  up  in  their 
cities  or  villages,  though  200  leagues  off.     They  keep  their 
markets  generally  in  the  middle  of  the  villages,  where  they 
range  themfelves  every  one,  according  to  the  merchandize  he 
fells,  that  they  maybe  the  more  eafily  found,  in  great  order 
and   filence,    each   fmoaking    his  pipe.      At  day-break  the 
country  people  bring  their  fugar-canes  piled  up  in  bundles, 
fruits,    and   all  forts  of  provifions,  as  rice,  millet,  melons, 
pepper,   fowl,  eggs,    and    bread  ;     at  noon,   palm  wine  is 
brought,    and,  'between  four  and  'five,  the  fifhermen  :bring 
what  fifti  they  have  caught.     At  the  fairs  none  but  blacks  are 
fuffered  to  trade,  but  at  their  markets,  if  their  villages  are 
near  the  European  fettlements,  the  white  people  may  deal 
in  what  they  will. 
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Remarks   on  the   French    African  Trace    in  ge- 
neral,    AS     THE     SAME      STOOD     BEFORE    THE     LAST 

War. 

The  African  trade  is  eftimable  to  the  French  as  well  as  other 
European  nations,  on  account  of  the  gold,  the  ivory,  and 
the  flave  trade.  The  produce  of  this  country  in  general, 
though  it  makes  but  few  articles,  in  comparifon  to  thofe  of 
other  countries,  yet  it  is  very  valuable  ;  and  the  more  fo,  in 
that  it  is  fo  neceffary  a  commerce  to  the  European  nations,  as 
things  are  at  prefent  ciicumftanced-  The  returns  of  gold  and 
filver  were  had  formerly  for  trifles,  fuch  as  fmall  pieces  of  iron, 
painted  glafs,  knives,  hatchets,  glafs  beads,  and  the  like:  fo 
that  one  of  the  Englifh  fhips,  which  traded  thither  in  the  time 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  brought  away  170  pounds  weight  of  gold 
duft ;  the  goods,  wherewith  the  fame  was  purchafed,  not 
amounting,  as  then  valued  in  England,  befides  the  charges  on 
board,  to  above  250 1.  fterling  :  whereas  the  gold,  at  that 
time,  was  worth  above  14,000!.  without  reckoning  the  ele- 
phants teeth,  and  other  things  of  great  value,  which  they 
brought  from  thence  befides. 

The  negroes  of  Africa,  as  they  are  improved  and  made  crafty 
by  their  long  acquaintance  in  the  trade,  and  by  the  envy  and 
animofities  between  the  feparate  Englifh  traders  in  particular, 
and  the  late  Royal  African  company,  the  Europeans  in  gene- 
ral do  not  now  trade  with  them  upon  fuch  advantageous  con- 
ditions as  formerly,  for  they  know  how  to  trade  with  great  art 
and  fubtlety.  Oa  the  other  hand,  and  which  contributes  to 
makefomc  recompenfe  for  their  wilinefs,  they  are  brought  to 
take  off  very  large  quantities  of  European  commodities  Horn 
the  leveral  nations  with  whom  they  traffic. 
Nor  is  this  commerce  profitable  only  to  the  refpective  Euro- 
peans, in  the  dirccTt  way  of  trading  from  their  refpective  coun- 
tries to  the  coaft  of  Africa,  but  is  fo  much  the  more  to  thofe 
nations,  which  have  colonies  and  plantations  in  America  to 
ftjpport,  by  dint  of  the  labour  of  negroes,  for  want  as  is  pre- 
tended, of  a  competent  number  of  white  men,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  fugars  and  tobacco,  &c. 

How  extremely  beneficial  this  commerce  has  proved  to  the 
French  nation  in  this  rcfpcc"t,  we  may  judge  from  the  very 
extraordinary  increafe  of  their  fugar-colonics  in  America. 
For  it  is  not  much  above  half  a  century,  as  will  prefently  ap- 
pear from  authentic  vouchers,  fince  they  did  net  employ  above 
100  fail  of  fhips,  for  the  fupply  of  their  own  kingdom  with 
fugars;  but  in  the  late  war  of  1740,  it  was  difcovered,  that 
they  employed  above  600  fail  ;  and  have,  by  the  wife  ma- 
nagement of  their  African  trade  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  colo- 
nies, fupplanted  us  more  or  lefs,  at  moft  foreign  markets,  in 
this  general  article  of  traffic. 

This  is  an  indifputable  truth  :  and,  although  we  very  fenfibly 
feel  the  effect,  yet  we  do  not  feem  to  enter  fufficiently  into 
the  caufe  hereof;  if  we  did,  we  fhould  not  admire,  that  fuch 
caufes  fhould  be  productive  of  fuch  confequences. 
That  the  reader  may  have  the  real  caufes  of  the  fuccefs  of 
France  in  their  fugar-iflands  laid  before  him,  I  fhall  make  no 
further  retrofpcclion  in  the  French  policy,  in  regard  to  their 
African  trade,  than  from  the  year  1700,  when  the  deputies 
of  the  council  of  trade  in  France,  prefented  a  memorial  to 
the  royal  council  in  the  year  1701,  concerning  the  commerce 
of  that  nation  to  their  American  iflands,  Guinea,  the  Le- 
vant, Sic. 

As  I  am,  at  prefent,  confined  to  the  African  or  Guinea  trade 
of  that  nation,  I  fhall  not  take  into  conlideration  what  is  not 
directly  pertinent  thereunto. — And  all  that  is  neceffary  for 
that  purpofe,  is  only  to  take  notice  of  the  preamble  to  this 
memorial,  and  to  fhew  the  fubiequent  meafures  that  were  taken 
in  confequence  thereof. 

This  memorial  is  introduced  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 
'  The  commerce  of  Guinea,    fay  the  French  memorialifts, 
4  has  fuch  relation  to  that  of  the  French  iflands  in  the  Weft- 
4  Indies,  that  the  one  cannot  fubfift  without  the  other.     By 
4  thole  trades,  we  have  deprived  our  competitors  in  traffic  of 

*  the  great  profits  which  they  drew  from  us  *,  and  may  put 

*  ourfelves  into  a  condition,  by  their  example,  to  draw  pro- 
t  fit  in  our  turn  from  them,  and  efpecially  from  the  Englifh  +. 

*  We  may  increafe  thofe  trades  confiderably,  feeing  that  na- 

*  tion  in  their  iflands,  with  lefs  advantage  than  we,  in  territo- 
'  ries  of  lefs  extent,  and  in  much  lefs  time,  have  found  means 
'  to  employ  yearly  above  500  fhips,  while  we  do  not,  without 

*  great  difficulty,  employ  100. 

*  Before  the  French  were  able  to  fupply  themfelves  with 
fugar,  we  had  a  confiderable  (hare  in  their  fupply. 

■J-  Their  drawing  profit  from  us  in  their  turn,  may  fignify  their 
view  to  fupply  us  with  fugar  in  time,  as  well  as  to  fupplant 
us,  as  they  have  done  from  this  time,  at  foreign  markets ; 
fo  that  they  feem,  even  then,  to  have  had  a  view  to  the  ruin 
of  our  fugar-colonies. 

'  Every  body  is  fenfible  of  the  benefit  of  navigation,  and 
'  that  the  happinefs  and  glory  of  a  ftate  very  much  depend 
4  upon  it :  there  can  be  no  commerce  without  it ;  it  governs 
'  the  fortunes  of  the  merchants  ;  it  maintains  a  great  num- 
1  ber  of  fuhjects,  feamen,  and  mechanics.     No  one  is  ig- 

*  norant,  that  the  navigation  of  France  owes  all  it's  increafe 
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«  and  fplendor  to  the  commerce  of  it's  iflands,  and  that  it 

*  cannot   be  kept   up  and   enlarged,  otherwise  than   by  this 

*  commerce. 

'  'Tis  beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  commerce  is  more  beneficial 
1  to  the  date,  than  all  others  (of  long  voyages)  that  are  driven 

*  by  the  French  ;  becaufe  'tis  carried  on  without  exporting  any 

*  money,  and  without  the  help  of  any  foreign  goods  and  ma- 

*  nufaclures,  fo  that  none  but  the  fubjccTts  of  the  king  and 

*  kingdom  have  the  profit  of  it,'  &c. 

In  confequence  of  this  memorial,  proper  meafures  were  taken 
to  render  the  trade  to  Africa  fuccefsful  ;  upon  which,  as  the 
memorialifts  fay,  the  profoerity  of  the  French  colonies  and 
plantations  in  America  ablolutely  depend. 

Remarks. 

As  thefc  meafures,  taken  from  time  to  time,  cannot  be  fo  ef- 
fectually represented,  as  by  giving  the  authentic  ordonnances, 
arrets,  edidts,  and  patents,  &c.  which  were  ifiued  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  we  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  fome  of  the  moft  eflcn- 
tial,  according  to  the  order  of  time. 

The  king's  letters  patent  for  the  liberty  of  trade  upon  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  publifhcd  at  Paris  in  January  17 16. 

Lewis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 
to  all  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come,  greeting  :  Hy  letters 
patent  of  the  late  king,  our  truly  honoured  lord  and  gre.it 
grandfather,  dated  January  1685,  there  was  eftablifhed  a 
company,  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  Guinea  Company, 
to  continue  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  excluding  all 
others  the  trade  of  negroes,  gold  duft,  and  all  other  mer- 
chandizes trafficked  in  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the 
river  Serre  Lionne,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  like- 
wife  granting  to  this  company  divers  privileges  and  im- 
munities ;  and,  among  other  grants,  exempted  them  from 
half  the  duties  of  all  merchandizes,  brought  from  all  places 
within  their  diftrift  and  ifles  of  America  upon  their  own  ac- 
count, although  the  time  limited  by  thofe  letters  patent  fhould 
be  expired  :  the  late  king,  our  moft  honoured  fovefeigh, 
thought  good,  on  account  of  engagements  this  company  had 
made,  in  order  to  iupply  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies  with  ne- 
groes by  the  Affiento  contract,  to  continue  to  them  the  f.ime 
privileges  and  immunities,  under  the  title  of  the  Afliento 
treaty  [fee  the  article  Assiento]  unto  the  month  of  No- 
vember 17  13.  The  merchants  of  our  kingdom  having  repre- 
fented  at  this  time,  how  much  it  tended  to  the  benefit  of  trade 
in  general,  and  in  particular  to  the  improvement  of  the 
French  iflands  in  America,  that  the  commerce  of  the  Guinea 
coaft  fhould  be  free  and  open  to  all  his  majetty's  fubjects;  the 
late  king  did  not  think  it  proper  to  form  a  new  company, 
though  there  were  many  perfons  ready  to  offer  themfelves 
and  enter  into  fuch  an  affociation  ;  and,  as  we  are  willing  to 
encourage  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and  deal  favourably 
with  the  merchants  and  traders  who  fhall  undertake  this 
traffic,  and  afford  them  tvery  thing  neceffary  to  render  it 
more  confiderable  than  it  has  been,  and  by  that  menas  to  pro- 
vide for  our  fubje£ts  of  the  French  ifles  of  America  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  negroes,  for  the  improving  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands  :  for  thefe  and  other  reafons  moving  us  here- 
unto, we  have  thought  fit,  by  the  advice  of  our  moft  dear 
and  truly  beloved  uncle  the  duke  of  Oileans  regent,  of  our 
moft  dear  and  truly  beloved  coufin  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  &c. 
and  other  peers  of  France,  &c.  we  have  declared,  refolved, 
and  ordained  :  be  it  therefore  declared,  refolved,  and  ordain- 
ed, That 

Article  I. 
We  have  permitted,  and  do  permit,  to  all  merchants  of  our 
kingdom  for  the  time  to  come,  to  have  a  free  trade  for  ne- 
groes, gold  duft,  and  all  other  merchandizes  that  may  be 
brought  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  river  Serra  Ly- 
onne  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  provided  their  fhips  are 
fitted  out  in  the  harbours  of  Rouen,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux, 
and  Nantes. 

n. 

The  mafters  and  captains  who  trade  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
fhall  be  obliged  to  declare  at„the  fecretary's  of  the  admiralty 
office,  eftablifhed  at  the  place  of  their  departure,  and  give  fe- 
curity  at  the  receipt  of  cuftoms,  to  oblige  them  to  return  into 
one  of  the  ports  of  Rouen,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  and  Nantes ; 
except,  neverthelefs,  thofe  fhips  which  fhall  go  out  from  Rouen, 
Rochelle,  and  Bourdeaux,  fhould  be  drove  at  their  return  into 
Nantes  or  St.  Malo. 

III. 
The  merchants  of  thofe  fhips  that  fhall  tranfport  to  the 
French  ifles  of  America  negroes  bought  upon  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  fhall  pay,  upon  the  arrival  of  their  fhips  in  the  ports 
of  Rouen,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  and  Nantes,  into  the 
hands  of  the  treafurer-general  of  the  marine  in  being,  the 
fum  of  20  livres  for  every  negro  that  fhall  be  carried  to  the 
faid  iflands,  for  which  they  fhall  give  fecurityto  the  fecretary 
of  the  admiralty,  on  their  being  permitted  to  take  their  leave 
of  our  moft  dear  and  truly  beloved  uncle,  Lewis  Alexander 
of  Bourbon,  count  cf  Thouloufe,  admiral  of  France :  and 
10  Y  as 
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as  to  thofe  merchants,  whofe  fhips  fhall  only  trade  for  gold 
duft,  and  other  commodities  upon  the  faid  coaft,  they  (hall 
likewife  be  bound,  upon  the  arrival  of  their  faid  fhips  in  the 
faid  ports,  to  pay,  into  the  hands  of  the  treafurer  of  the  ma- 
rine, the  fum  of  three  livres  for  every  ton  his  fhip's  burden 
fhall  contain  ;  which  twenty  livres  aforefaid,  and  three  livres, 
fliall  be  employed,  by  order  of  the  council  of  the  marine, 
for  the  keeping  in  repair  the  fortifications,  factories,  and  cuf- 
tom-houfes,  which  are  or  fhall  be  fettled  on  the  faid  coafts 
of  Guinea  ;  which  expences  we  will  defray  for  the  time  to 
come. 

IV. 
Neverthelefs,  the  payment  of  the  faid  three  livres  per  ton 
duty  is  excufed  during  the  three  next  following  years,  from 
the  day  and  date  of  thefe  prefents,  to  all  our  fubjects,  whofe 
fhips  (hall  trade  to  the  Guinea  coaft,  for  gold  and  other  mer- 
chandizes, flaves  only  excepted. 

V. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  that  all  manner  of 
merchandizes  that  fhall  be  brought  from  the  coaffs  of  Gui- 
nea, by  our  fubjects,  directly  to  the  ports  of  Rouen,  Ro- 
chelle,  Bourdeaux,  and  Nantes,  we  exempt  from  one  half  the 
duties  of  importation,  that  are  farmed,  or  may  be  farmed  ; 
Jikewife  our  will  is,  that  all  fugars,  and  other  merchandizes 
of  all  our  fubjects  that  fhall  be  brought  from  the  French  Ame- 
rican Iflands,  arifing  from  the  fale  and  truck  of  negroes,  be 
equally  exempted  from  the  faid  half  duties  of  importation,  on 
their  producing  a  certificate  from  the  fuperintendant  of  the 
ifles,  or  commifTary  governor,  or  commiffioner  of  the  cuf- 
toms  in  the  Weft-Indies,  that  the  goods  fhipped  at  the  faid 
iflands,  arofe  from  the  fale  and  barter  of  negroes,  which  the 
faid  fhips  had  there  unloaded,  the  faid  certificate  fpecifying  the 
fhips  names,  number  of  negroes  that  fhall  be  fhipped  to  the 
iflands,  and  lodged  in  the  receiver's  office,  who  fhall  grant  to 
the  captains  and  mafters  a  duplicate  of  the  fame,  without  any 
expence. 

All  our  receivers,  commiffioners,  or  deputies,  are  forbid  to 
take  more  duties,  upon  pain  of  four  times  the  value. 

VI. 
Linens  of  all  forts,  toys,  mercery,  glafs  ware,  wrought  and 
plain,  iron  bars,  plate  iron,  guns,  fwords,  and  other  arms, 
gun  flints,  being  the  manufacture  of  this  kingdom,  fhall  be 
free  from  all  duties  of  exportation,  ufual  both  in  our  re- 
ceiver's office,  and  all  the  offices  in  their  paflage,  and  the 
ports  they  are  bound  to,  on  condition  it  is  proved  they  are 
intended  for  the  Guinea  trade  ;  until  which  is  confirmed,  the 
faid  goods  fhall  be  lodged  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  under  two  dif- 
ferent keys  ;  one  kept  by  the  receiver-general  of  our  cuf- 
toms,  the  other  by  whomsoever  the  merchants  fliall  propofe, 
at  their  own  expence.  As  for  the  wines  of  Anjou,  and 
other  products  of  the  river  Loire,  bound  to  Guinea,  they 
(hall  be  under  the  fame  reftrictions  as  thofe  bound  to  the 
French  American  Iflands,  according  to  the  arret  of  council 
23  September  1710.  And,  with  refpect  to  the  wines  of 
Bourdeaux,  we  will  and  ordain,  that  they  are  regulated,  as 
if  fhipped  for  the  American  Iflands,  on  taking  a  bill  of  load- 
ing there  of  the  faid  wines,  and  giving  them  the  ufual  fe- 
curity. 

VII. 
We  grant  to  the  faid  merchants  leave  to  lodge,  in  the  ports  of 
Rouen,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  and  Nantes,  the  goods  called 
cowries,  ftriped  blue  and  white  India  cottons,  printed  linnens, 
grain  cryftal,  fmall  Dutch  looking-glafTes,  Dutch  tobacco- 
pipes,  and  others  from  the  north,  coming  only  by  fea  for  the 
Guinea  trade  :  we  grant  likewife  the  fame  room  in  our  cuf- 
tom-houfe for  two  years  and  no  longer,  from  the  date  of  thefe 
prefents,  for  Dutch  knives,  kettles,  and  other  fort  of  copper 
utenfils.  Provided  the  aforefaid  foreign  goods  fhall  be  fpeci- 
fied  to  the  commiffioner  of  the  cuftoms  upon  their  arrival,  and 
afterwards  depofited  in  the  king's  warehoufe  for  that  purpofe, 
locked  with  two  keys,  one  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
commiffioner,  the  other  with  whom  the  merchant  fhall  name, 
all  at  their  own  expence. 

VIII. 
The  commiffioner  of  the  cuftoms  in  each  of  the  aforefaid 
ports  fliall  keep  a  regifter,  which  fhall  be  lettered  and  marked 
by  the  director  of  the  cuftoms,  in  which  the  aforefaid  com- 
miffioner fhall  regifter  in  parcels  the  goods  fpecified  in  the 
two  foregoing  articles,  as  foon  as  they  fhall  be  depofited  in 
the  warehoufe.  The  aforefaid  commiffioner  is  forbid  to  give 
a  certificate  for  their  clearance,  upon  the  fecurity  that  was 
taken  at  the  firft  office,  until  the  proof,  the  regifter,  and  the 
unloading  of  them,  fhall  be  examined  into  in  the  aforefaid 
ftaple  warehoufe,  from  whence  they  fhall  not  be  taken  until 
they  are  to  be  put  on  board  the  fhips  bound  to  the  coaft  of 
Guinea.  And,  at  the  loading  of  the  aforefaid  goods,  both  fo- 
reign and  French,  for  the  coaft  of  Guinea:  our  will  is,  that 
there  be  mentioned  in  the  margin  of  the  regifter,  &c.  the  name 
of  the  fhip  they  were  put  on  board,  and  figned  by  the  com- 
miffioner, the  merchants  they  are  configned  to,  and  the  cap- 
tain who  receives  the  goods  on  board,  &c. 

IX. 
Neverthelefs,  we  grant  leave  to  the  merchants  and  traders 
of  the  city  of  St  Malo  to  fit  out  and  equip,  in  their  ports, 


fhips  for  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  for  the  French  coafts  of 
America,  and  to  make  their  returns  to  the  aforefaid  ports  on 
the  foregoing  claufes,  articles,  and  exemptions,  already  men- 
tioned, paying  us  for  the  goods  which  fhall  come  from  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  and  the  French  ifles  of  America,  the  fettled 
duties,  according  to  the  ufual  cuftom  in  the  aforefaid  port  of 
St  Malo,  for  the  profit  of  our  moft  dear  and  truly-beloved 
uncle  Louis  Alexander  de  Bourbon,  count  of  Thouloufe 
duke  of  Penthievre,  admiral  of  France,  and  governor  of  Bre- 
tagne,  &c. 

Signed        LEWIS, 

Duke  of  Orleans,  regent. 

Prefent       Phelypeaux. 

Letters  patents,  containing  regulations  for  merchandizes, 
which  traders  of  this  kingdom  import  from  Holland  and 
the  North,  for  the  Guinea  trade.  Given  at  Fontainbleau, 
September  7,  1728. 

Lewis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre : 
to  all  our  friends  and  faithful  counfellors,  members  of  our 
court  of  parliament  of  Paris,  greeting  :  it  being  reprefented 
unto  us,  that  our  letters  patents  of  the  month  of  January 
1 J 16,  for  the  liberty  of  commerce  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa  ; 
in  the  feventh  article  of  which  we  have  granted  to  all  our 
merchants  permiffion  to  warehoufe  in  the  ports  therein  men- 
tioned, among  other  merchandizes,  white,  blue,  and  ftriped 
cottons,  printed  linnens,  which  they  fhall  import  from  Hol- 
land and  the  North,  by  fea  only,  for  the  trade  of  Guinea: 
and  being  informed  that,  by  the  indulgence  of  this  grant, 
they  have  introduced  into  our  kingdom,  to  the  prejudice  of 
our  eftablifhed  manufactures,  India  cottons,  of  a  finer  qua- 
lity than  what  need  be  fent  for  that  trade  ;  we  have  provided 
againft  it  by  the  arret  of  this  day,  given  in  our  council  of 
ftate,  we  being  there  prefent;  for  the  due  execution  of  which, 
we  have  ordered  all  neceflary  letters  to  be  difpatched  :  for 
thefe,  and  other  reafons  hereunto  moving  us,  by  the  advice 
of  our  council,  we  have,  by  thefe  prefents,  figned  with  our 
own  hand,  ordained,  and  we  do  accordingly  ordain,  as  fol- 
lows : 

I. 
We  exprefly  forbid,  and  prohibit,  all  fhips  in  the  Guinea 
trade,  or  other  kind  of  trade,  to  import  from  Holland,  or 
any  other  country  of  the  North,  into  our  kingdom,  to  com- 
mence from  the  publication  of  thefe  prefents,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  warehoufeing,  any  white  India  linen,  called  cala- 
daris,  painted  India  linnen,  called  chints,  or  fluffs  ofallfilk, 
or  half  filk,  upon  pain  of  confifcation  of  the  faid  goods,  and  a 
penalty  of  3000  livres. 

II. 
We  permit,  neverthelefs,  all  merchants  and  traders  to  im- 
port from  Holland  and  the  North  all  other  forts  of  linnen 
and  fluffs  fit  for  the  Guinea  trade,  except  thofe  comprifed 
in  the  foregoing  article,  on  condition  they  firft  acquaint  the 
fecretary  of  the  admiralty  of  the  place  of  their  abode,  the 
fhip's  name  on  board  which  they  are  laden,  and  the  office  of 
cuftoms,  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  linnens  and  fluffs, 
which  they  fhall  require  to  be  imported  from  the  faid  foreign 
countries. 

III. 
The  captain  who,  in  confideration  of  the  aforefaid  declara- 
tions, fhall  import  merchandizes  fit  for  the  Guinea  trade, 
and  allowed  by  the  above  article,  fhall  be  obliged  to  load 
them  on  board  the  fhip  fitted  out  for  that  purpofe,  and  fend 
them,  in  fix  months  at  fartheft,  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  up- 
on pain  of  confifcation  of  the  faid  goods,  and  iooo  livres 
penalty. 

IV. 
If,  neverthelefs,  the  merchant-adventurers  fhould  be,  by  any 
unforefeen  accident,  obliged  to  alter  the  voyage  of  the  fhip 
which  was  intended  for  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  he  may,  in  the 
fpace  of  fix  months,  appoint  another,  on  board  of  which  he 
fhall  be  obliged  to  load  the  faid  goods,  and,  that  time  being 
expired,  counting  from  the  time  of  their  goods  being  landed, 
they  fhall  be  confifcated,  and  the  adventurers  fhall  be  con- 
demned in  1 000  livres  penalty. 
V. 
The  owner  of  the  goods  ordered  from  Holland,  or  other  coun- 
try of  the  North,  fhall  be  obliged  to  fend,  by  his  factor  or  fu- 
percargo,    the  bills  of  loading,  of  which  the  captain  is  the 
bearer,  the  invoice  of  the  faid  goods,  mentioning  the  particu- 
lars of  their  qualities  and  quantities,  the  bails,  chefts,  orcafks, 
&c.  in  which  they  are  contained. 
VI. 
In  cafe  the  aforefaid  invoices  are  not  according  to  the  declara- 
tion beforementioned,  we  will  and  ordain  that  the  merchan- 
dizes fpecified  in  the  invoice  be  feized  and  confifcated,  and 
the  adventurers  condemned  in  the  penalty  of  1000  livres. 

VII. 
We  alfo  forbid  the  adventurers  to  make  any  declarations,  in 
ambiguous  terms,  of  goods  unknown,  and  the  commifTary 
to  receive  them,  upon  pain  of  confifcation  of  the  faid  goods, 
and  the  commifTary  deprived  of  his  place  for  receiving  fuch 
declarations. 

VIII.  We 
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VIII. 
We  further  will  and  ordain,  that  our  forefaid  letters  patents, 
of  the  month  of  January  1716,  be  executed,  according  to  their 
form  and  tenor,  wherein  they  deviate  from   thefe  prefents. 
Thus  wc  will  and  ordain. 

Signed       LEWIS, 

Phelypeaux. 

The  king's  proclamation,  concerning  the  commerce  of 
Guinea  ;  ordering  that  three  negro  boys  fliould  be  paid 
for  upon  the  footing  of  two  negroes  of  maturity  ;  and  two 
negro  girls  for  one  negro.  Given  at  Paris  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, 1716.     Regiftered  in  parliament. 

LEWIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 
to  all  whom  thefe  prefents  may  concern,  lends  greeting  :  the 
late  king  our  mod  honoured  lord  and  grc.it -grandfather,  hav- 
ing peimitted,  from  the  month  of  November  1713,  to  the 
traders  of  the  kingdom  to  go,  by  virtue  of  paflports,  which 
were  delivered  to  them,  to  contrail  for  negroes  at  the 
coaft  of  Guinea,  and  afterwards  to  export  them  to  the  Ame- 
rican iflands  ;  on  condition  of  paying,  for  eat  h  of  rtlofe  as  fhall 
be  fent  to  St  Domingo,  30  lures,  and  15  for  thofe  winch 
{hall  be  carried  to  the  Windward  iflands,  according  to  which 
they  are  to  fubmit ;  wc  have  judged  it  necefTaiy,  in  the  month 
of  January  in  the  prefent  year,  to  grant,  by  our  letters  pa- 
tents, the  free  liberty  of  commerce  to  that  coaft  (of  which 
the  Guinea  company  had  the  exclufive  right  of  trade)  till 
the  faid  month  of  November  1 7 1 3.  And,  in  confequence 
whereof,  we  have  granted  permifiion,  by  the  faid  letters  pa- 
tents, to  the  traders  of  our  kingdom,  to  fend  their  vcllel 
thither,  to  agree  for  the  purchafe  of  negroes,  and  afterwards 
to  tranfport  them  to  the  faid  iflands  ;  tor  every  one  whereof 
that  fhoulJ  be  difembarked,  we  ordain  that  they  fhoulJ  pay 
to  tht  treafurer-general  of  the  navy  20  livres.  We  alfo  or- 
dain, by  an  arret  of  the  28th  of  the  faid  month  of  January 
this  year,  that  the  merchants  who  have  taken  paflports  fmce 
the  month  of  November  1713,  fhall  pay  to  ihe  faid  treafurer- 
general  the  fums  fpecified  purfuant  to  their  obligations  ;  but, 
the  merchants  having  reprefented  to  us  that  the  fame  duties 
Were  Kquired  for  the  boys  and  girls,  as  for  the  men  and 
Women  negroes,  although  three  negro  boys  coft  no  more  in 
Guinea  than  the  price  of  two  negroes  of  maturity,  and  are 
only  lold  in  the  like  proportion  at  the  iflands  ;  and  the  fame 
for  two  rtegrO  girls,  who  are  bought  and  fold  for  no  more 
than  one  negro  >  whereupon  we  have  refolved  to  explain  our 
intentions:  for  thefe  and  other  rea'ons  moving  us  thereunto, 
and  according  to  the  advice  of  our  moll  dear  and  well-be- 
loved uncle  of  Orleans,  regent,  of  our  mod  dear  and  well- 
beloved  coufin  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  &c.  we  have  by  thefe 
prefents,  figned  with  our  hand,  declared  and  ordained,  and 
hereby  we  declare  and  ordain,  That  fuch  merchants  who 
have  fent,  or  (hall  f'nd  their  fhips  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
to  contrail  for  negroes,  and  afterwards  tranfport  them  to  the 
iflands  of  America,  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  for  every  ne- 
gro boy  of  12  years  of  age,  or  under,  that  fhall  be  difem- 
barked at  the  faid  iflands  by  the  pafl'port-fhips  of  the  late 
king,  only  the  two-thirds  of  the  duties  to  which  they  are 
liable  for  each  negro;  and  for  every  negro  girl  alfo,  of  12 
years  of  age  and  under,  the  moiety  or  half  part  of  the  faid 
duties  fhall  only  be  paid  ;  and  for  every  negro  boy  of  the 
fame  age  that  fhould  have  been,  or  fhall  be  difembarked  at 
the  faid  iflands,  by  virtue  of  the  faid  letters  patents,  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  duties  fhall  be  paid  that  is  for  each  negro  ;  and 
for  every  negro  girl  of  the  fame  age,  the  moiety  of  the  faid 
duties,  &c. 

Signed        LEWIS, 

Or£eans,  regent, 
Phelypeaux. 

An  arret  of  the  king's  council  of  Mate,  concerning  the  com- 
merce of  Guinea,  of  the  13th  of  September,  1729.  Ex- 
tracted from  the  regtfter  of  the  council  of  ftate. 

The  arret  of  his  council,  of  the  8th  of  September  1729,  be- 
ing laid  before  the  king,  and  his  letters  patents  difpatched 
upon  it  the  fame  day,  containing  regulations  for  merchan- 
dize imported  from'HolIand  and  the  North,  for  the  Guinea 
trade  ;  by  the  fecond  article  of  which)  his  majefty  has  per- 
mitted to  all  merchants  and  traders  to  caufe  to  be  imported 
from  Holland  and  the  North  all  forts  of  linens  or  fluffs,  ex- 
cepting thofe  com prifed  in  the  foregoing  article;  provided 
they  firfl  acquaint  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty  with  the 
place  of  their  abode,  and  the  fhips  they  are  put  on  board  of. 
His  majefty  being  informed,  from  the  complaints  of  fome 
merchants,  that  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  retarded  their 
voyages,  but  refufing  to  receive  their  declarations,  upon  the 
terms  of  the  faid  fecond  article,  by  reafon  the  faid  letters  pa- 
tents were  not  addrefled  to  the  admiral  of  Fiance,  nor  re- 
gistered :  all  which  we  being  willing  to  remedy,  the  king 
being  in  council,  and  attending  to  the  report  of  Sieur  le  Pe- 
}  leftier,  counfellor  of  ftate  in  ordinary,  and  comptroller-ge- 
neral of  the  finances,  hath  ordered,  and  accordingly  orders, 
that  thefaid  letters  patents  of  the  17th  of  September  172$,  be 
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executed,  according  to  their  form  and  tenor,  to  the  intent 
that  they  may  be  regiftered  at  the  admiralty-board  cfta- 
blifhed  in  the  ports  deftined  by  the  firfl  article  of  his 
majefty's  letters  patents,  given  the  month  of  Januarys 
1 716,  for  the  general  freedom  of  commerce  upon  the  coaft 
of  Africa  :  his  majefty  commands  and  ordains  Monf.  the  count 
of  Thouloufe,  admiral  of  France,  to  fee  the  prefent  arret  put 
in  execution,  which  fhali  be  regiftered  in  the  admiralty,  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  ports  deftined  for  the  general  freedom  of  the 
commerce  of  Afiica.  Made  at  the  king's  council  of  ftate,  his 
majefty  being  prefent,  held  at  Vcrfaillcsj  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1729. 

Signed        Phelypeaux. 

The  king's  ordinance,  prohibiting  captains  of  fhips  that  fhall 
bring  negroes  to  the  iflands,  from  landing,  or  fending  their 
ciews  and  cargoes  thither,  without  permifiion  from  the 
governors.     Of  the  3d  of  April,  1718.     By  the  king. 

His  majefty  being  informed  that  the  captains  of  fhips  that 
bring  negroes  into  the  iflands  of  America,  have  commu- 
nication with  the  inhabitants  of  the  laid  colonies,  and  fuffer 
their  crew;,  their  negroes,  and  other  part3  of  their  cargoes, 
to  belauded,  although  the  negroes  that  they  bring,  and  other 
parts  of  their  caigoes,  are  infected  with  the  plague,  which  it 
is  of  high  importance  to  prevent.  To  the  end  that  from 
the  fiequency  of  thefe  practices  the  faid  contagious  diftem- 
pers  may  not  infect  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  iflands:  his 
majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Monf.  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, regent,  forbids  all  captains  of  fhips  who  fhall  import 
negroes  into  the  faid  iflands,  from  coming  on  fhore,  or  to 
fuffer  their  crews  or  cargoes  to  be  landed  ;  and  likewife  to 
have  no  correfpondencc  with  the  Inhabitants,  either  by  them- 
felvcs,  or  by  any  of  their  fliip's  crew  or  cargoes,  without 
permifiion  firfl  had  and  obtained  from  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  place  where  they  fhall  arrive  ;  which  permifiion 
fhall  be  allowed  them,  provided  there  is  no  infectious  dif- 
eafe  on  fhip-board;  and,  in  cafe  there  is,  a  place  fhall  be  pro- 
vided for  them,  where  they  might  land  the  infected,  in  order 
to  have  them  cured  before  they  have  the  leaft  communication 
with  the  faid  inhabitants.  His  majefty  orders  and  commands 
Monf.  the  count  of  Thouloufe,  admiral  of  France,  and  all 
governors  and  lieutenant-generals  in  South  America,  par- 
ticular governors,  and  other  officers,  to  pay  due  regard  here- 
unto, Sic. 

Signed         LEWIS, 

Phelypeaux. 

An  arret  of  the  king's  council  of  ftate,  for  the  payment  of 
the  bounty  of  13  livres  for  each  negro,  and  20  livres  for 
every  mark  of  gold  that  the  Senegal  company  from  the 
African  coaft  fhall  caufe  to  be  imported  into  France, 
coming  from  thofe  countries,  granted  to  the  faid  company 
by  the  24th  article  of  his  majefty 's  letters  patents  of  the 
month  of  March,  1696,  during  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
faid  company.  Of  the  2 2d  of  Auguft,  1724.  Extracted 
from  the  regifters  of  the  council  of  ftate. 
Upon  a  petition  prefented  to  the  king  in  council,  by  the  old 
directors  of  the  royal  Senegal  Company  of  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
eftablifhed  by  his  majefty 's  letters  patents  of  the  month 
of  March,  1696,  regiftered  where  needful ;  containing,  that 
by  the  24th  article  of  the  faid  letters  patents,  his  majefty  had 
granted  to  the  faid  company,  by  way  of  bounty,  the  fum  of  13 
livres  for  every  negro  that  the  faid  company  fhould  import  into 
the  iflands  and  colonies  of  America,  and  which  fhould  be 
paid  to  the  faid  company  by  his  royal  treafurer,  in  confequence 
of  certificates  granted  by  the  intendant  of  the  faid  iflands,  or 
the  governors  in  his  abfence  ;  and,  by  the  25th  article,  his 
majefty  likewife  granted  to  the  faid  company  the  fum  of  20 
livres  for  every  mark  of  gold  that  fhould  be  imported  into 
France,  coming  from  thofe  countries  within  the  company's 
chatter,  which  fhould  be  paid  him  by  the  royal  treafury,  up- 
on the  certification  of  the  direilor-general  of  the.  mint  at 
Paris.  In  execution  of  thefe  two  articles,  his  majefty  granted 
two  ordinances  to  the  faid  company,  the  one  of  the  13th  of 
June,  171 7,  of  the  fum  of  34,374  livres,  7  fols,  and  6 
deniers,"  in  confideration  of  the  importation  into  Cape  Fran- 
cois, on  the  coall  of  St  Domingo,  '2635  negroes,  from  the 
17th  of  April,  1 7 14,  to  the  27th  of  Auguft,  17 16,  purfuant 
to  the  attcftations  of  the  captains  of  thofe  fhips  by  which  they 
were  imported,  as  well  as  of  the  directors  of  the  fail  com- 
pany eftablifhed  at  St  Domingo,  and  the  certificates  annexed, 
of  Sieur  de  Boifmorant,  chief  fecretary  of  the  marine,  of  the 
15th  and  16th  of  November,  1716,  and  what  the  faid  com- 
pany had  imported,  from  the  6th  of  October,  1715,  be;ng 
five  marks,  (even  ounces,  fix  grofs,  of  gold  duft,  which 
were  fent  to  the  mint  of  Paris,  purfuant  to  the  director's 
certificate  of  the  faid  mint:  the  other  ordinance,  of  the  10th 
of  June,  1718,  the  fum  of  14,963  livres,  for  1 151  negroes  that 
the  faid  company  imported  to  the  faid  Cape  Francois,  from? 
the  2d  of  February,  1717,  to  the  22d  of  February,  1718* 
according  to  five  certificates  for  that  purpofe  ;  two  of  which' 
are  from  the  faid  Sieur  de  Boifmorant,  one  from  Sieur  Mi- 
thon,  comrnifiary-general  of  the  marine,  and  two  from  Sieur 

Chaftenoye,- 
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Chaftenoyc,  major  and  commander  of  the  ifland  of  the  faid 
Cape  Francois,  bearing  date  2  February,  26  March,  and 
30  November,  17 17,  and  22  February,  17 18  ;  all  thefe  cer- 
tificates being  dated  and  attefted  in  the  faid  two  ordinances  : 
but,  as  the  faid  company  are  not  liable  to  produce  thefe  cer- 
tificates to  the  Sieurs  Gruyn  and  Turmenyes,  they  having 
been  dcpofited  in  the  office  of  marine,  where  they  were  re- 
prefented  ;  that  it  is  impoflible  to  obtain  duplicates,  as  well 
by  reafon  of  the  death  as  of  the  exchange  of  officers  who 
figned  them  ;  and  moreover,  becaufe  it  would  be  a  great 
difficulty  upon  the  faid  company,  under  pretence  that  the 
faid  certificates  have  not  been  given  by  the  Sieurs  intendants, 
governors  of  the  faid  iflands,  purfuant  to  the  terms  of  the 
faid  letters  patents,  but  only  by  the  principal  officers,  who 
were  then  on  the  fpot :  the  company  hope  that  his  majefty 
will  be  ple.nfed  to  order  the  payment  of  the  faid  fums  of 
34,374  livres,  7  fols,  and  6  deniers,  on  the  one  part,  and  of 
14,963  livres  on  the  other,  in  producing  only,  to  the  faid 
Sieurs  Gruyn  and  de  Turmenyes,  the  faid  two  ordinances, 
with  the  acquittances  of  the  eafhier,  attefted  by  two  of  the 
directors,  without  being  obliged  to  produce  the  faid  certifi- 
cates, which  cannot  be  obtained,  &c. 

In  confequence  of  which  petition  of  the  company,  the  fol- 
lowing patent  pafled  the  royal  council;  which  fhews  how 
inviolably  thofe  acts,  in  regard  to  trade,  are  obferved  : 

LEWIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 
&c.  The  old  directors  of  the  royal  company  of  Senegal,  and 
of  the  coafts  of  Africa,  eftablifhed  by  our  letters  patents  of 
March  1696,  regiftered,  where  it  was  neceflary,  have  repre- 
fented  to  us,  that  by  the  24th  article  of  our  faid  letters  pa- 
tents, we  have  granted  to  the  faid  company,  by  way  of 
bounty,  the  fum  of  13  livres  for  each  negro  that  fhall  be 
imported  into  our  ifles  and  colonies  of  America;  which 
fhould  be  paid  to  the  faid  company  by  our  treafurer,  on  the 
certificate  of  our  intendant  of  the  faid  ifles,  or  our  governors 
in  his  abfence.  And,  by  the  25th  article,  we  have  likewife 
granted  to  the  faid  company  the  fum  of  20  livres  for  each 
mark  of  gold  that  they  fhall  caufe  to  be  imported  into  France, 
coming  from  places  within  the  limits  of  the  company's  char- 
ter, which  fhould  likewife  be  paid  by  our  treafurer,  upon 
the  certificate  of  our  director-general  of  our  mint  in  Paris : 
that,  in  due  performance  of  thefe  two  articles,  we  had  granted 
two  orders  to  the  faid  company,  the  one  of  the  13th  of  June, 
17 1 7,  of  34,374  livres,  7  fols,  6  deniers,  in  confideration 
that  they  had  fent,  from  thofe  parts  of  Africa  to  Cape  Fran- 
cois on  the  coaft  of  St.  Domingo,  2635  negroes,  from  the 
17th  of  April,  1714,  to  the  27th  of  Auguft,  1716,  accord- 
ing to  the  copies  of  the  declarations  of  the  captains  of  the 
fhips  who  brought  them,  and  the  directors  of  the  faid  com- 
pany, fettled  at  the  faid  St.  Domingo,  and  the  certificates  of 
Je  Sieur  Boifmorant,  principal  fecretary  of  our  marine,  com- 
miffary  of  the  port  of  Cape  Francois,  of  the  15th  and  16th 
of  November,  17 16,  and  that  the  faid  company  had  caufed 
to  come  from  Africa,  the  6th  of  October,  17 15,  five  marks, 
feven  ounces,  fix  grains,  of  gold  duft,  that  they  had  remitted 
to  the  officer  of  our  bank  at  Paris,  according  to  the  certificate 
of  our  director  of  the  bank.  The  other  order  of  the  10th  of 
June,  1 7 18,  of  the  fum  of  14,963  livres,  for  1151  negroes, 
which  the  faid  company  had  caufed  to  be  brought  from  Africa 
to  the  faid  Cape  Francois,  according  to  five  certificates,  two 
of  which  were  of  the  aforefaid  Sieur  Boifmorant,  one  of  the 
Sieur  Mithon,  commifTary-general  of  our  marine,  governor 
of  the  faid  counties,  and  two  of  the  Sieur  Chaftenoye,  major 
of  the  ifland,  our  commandant  of  the  faid  Cape  Francois, 
dated  the  2d  of  February,  the  26th  of  March,  and  the  30th 
of  November,  171 7,  and  the  22d  of  February,  1718  ;  all 
which  certificates  were  examined  and  dated  in  our  two  faid 
orders  :  but  as  the  faid  company  could  not  fend  them  to  the 
Sieurs  Gruyn  and  Turmenyes,  our  royal  treafurers  (as  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  petition)  being  fent  to  the  office  of 
our  marine,  where  they  were  exhibited  and  depofited,  it  was 
not  poffible  to  bring  duplicates  of  them,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  the  officers  that  had  figned  them,  and  likewife  would 
occafion  the  company  fome  difficulty,  upon  pretence  that  the 
certificates  were  not  figned  by  our  governors  and  intendants 
of  our  iflands,  in  the  terms  of  our  letters  patents,  but  only 
by  our  principal  officers  that  were  there  ;  the  faid  company 
petitioned  that  we  would  have  ordered  the  payment  of  the 
taid  fum  of  34,374  livres,  7  fols,  6  deniers,  for  the  one, 
and  14,963  livres  for  the  other,  producing  only,  to  the  faid 
Sieurs  Gruyn,  and  de  Turmenyes,  our  faid  two  orders,  with 
jhe  receipts  of  his  eafhier,  examined  by  the  two  directors  of 
Jhe  fame,  without  being  obliged  to  produce  the  faid  certifi- 
cates, which  they  fhould  have  done,  if  they  had  had  them,  &c. 
Upon  which  our  orders  were  granted,  which  were  fufficient 
warrant  and  authority,  to  our  treafurer :  whereupon  we  have, 
by  our  arret  of  council  of  the  22d  of  Auguft  laft,  provided 
in  favour  of  the  petitioners,  and  ordered  all  neceflary  letters 
to  be  difpatched  for  the  execution  of  the  fame  ;  which  the 
petitioners  have  moft  humbly  accepted  :  for  which  reafons, 
and  by  the  advice  of  our  council  who  have  fcen  the  arret 
made  the  faid  22d  of  Auguft  laft,  an  extract  of  which  is 
hyng  to  the  feal  of  our  chancery,  wc  have,  by  thefe  prefents, 


figned  with  our  hand,  conformably  to  the  arret,  ordered,  and 
we  do  order,  that  the  Sieur  Rolland  Pierre  Gruyn,  our  trea- 
furer, and  commiflary  in  the  office  of  his  late  father,  Pierre 
Gruyn,  fhall  pay  unto  the  faid  company,  upon  the  cafhier's 
receipt,  the  fum  of  34,374  livres,  7  fols,  6  deniers,  exprefled 
in  our  order  of  the  13th  of  June,  17 17  ;  and  that  le  Sieur 
Turmenyes  de  Nointel,  alfo  our  treafurer,  pay  the  fum  of 
14,963  livres,  mentioned  in  our  order  of  the  10th  of  Junex 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  faid  eafhier  ;  which  fums  fhall  be  al- 
lowed in  the  accounts  of  the  faid  Sieurs  Gruyn  and  Tur- 
menyes, by  virtue  of  the  faid  receipts,  examined  by  the  twet 
directors  of  the  faid  company  only,  without  being  obli"ed  to 
produce  the  certificates  upon  which  our  faid  two  orders,  were, 
granted,  which  we  have  difpenfed  with,  and  do  difpenfe  with 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  neverthelefs  not  to  be  made 
a  precedent,  &c.  This  is  our  pleafure.  Given  at  Verfailles, 
the  2d  of  December,  1724,  and  the  10th  of  our  reign. 

Signed         LEWIS. 

Phej.yi-.eaux. 

The  king's  declaration  concerning  negro  flaves  of  the  colo- 
nies. Given  at  Verfailles,  25  December,  1738.  Re- 
giftered in  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

LEWIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 
&c.  to  all  that  fhall  fee  thefe  letters,  greeting :  the  account 
we  ordered  to  be  laid  before  us,  at  our  coming  to  the  crown, 
touching  the  ftate  of  our  colonies,  has  made  us  fenfible  of  the 
reafonablenefs  and  neceffity  of  thofe  orders,  contained  in  the 
letters  patent,  in  form  of  an  edict,  of  the  month  of  March 
1685,  relating  to  negro  flaves.  We  ordered  them  to  be  put 
in  execution,  by  the  firft  article  of  our  edict  of  the  month  of 
October  17 16,  and  it  being  reprefented  unto  us,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  iflands  of  America 
were  defirous  to  fend  into  France  fome  of  their  flaves,  to  be 
inftructed  in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  learn  fome  art  or 
trade,  but  were  fearful  left  fuch  flaves,  upon  their  arrival  in 
France,  fhould  pretend  they  were  free,  and  not  flaves  ;  we 
have  explained  our  intentions,  upon  this  fubjedt,  by  the  arti- 
cles of  this  edict,  and  have  laid  down  regulations,  which  we 
have  thought  proper  to  be  obferved  by  matters,  who  fhall 
bring  or  fend  over  flaves  to  France  :  We  have  been  in- 
formed, that,  fince  that  time,  there  have  been  great  numbers 
fent  over  from  thence  ;  fo  that  the  inhabitants,  who  have 
chofe  to  leave  the  colonies,  and  are  come  to  fettle  in  the 
kingdom,  keep  their  flaves  with  them,  contrary  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  15th  article  of  the  fame  edict,  whereby  many  of 
the  negroes  there  have  contracted  bad  habits,  and  enteitain 
notions  of  independency,  which  may  be  of  dangerous  confer 
quence  ;  and  befides,  their  mafters  have  neglected  to  have 
them  taught  fome  ufeful  trade;  infomuch  that,  among  the 
numbers  that  are  brought  to  France,  there  are  but  few  that 
have  been  fent  back  to  the  colonies,  and  thofe  that  have, 
were  of  little  fervice,  and  of  very  dangerous  principles. 
The  care  we  have  always  had,  to  the  fupport  and  increafe  of 
our  colonies,  would  not  fuffer  us  to  let  fuch  abufes  continue, 
which  are  fo  contrary  to  both ;  in  order  to  put  a  ftop  to 
which,  we  have  refolved  to  make  fome  alterations  in  our  edict 
of  the  month  of  October,  1716,  and  to  add  others,  that  feem 
to  us  neceflary  :  for  thefe,  and  other  reafons  of  our  own 
knowledge,  full  power,  and. royal  authority,  we  have  declared 
and  ordained,  and  by  thefe  prefents,  figned  with  our  hand,  we 
do  declare  and  ordain,  as  follows : 

ARTICLE    I. 

The  inhabitants  and  officers  of  our  colonies,  who  fhall  fend 
over  negroe  flaves  into  France,  of  either  fex,  for  their  im- 
provement in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  inftruction  in 
fome  trade  or  employment,  proper  for  the  colonies,  fhall  be 
obliged  to  have  permiffion  for  fo  doing,  of  the  governor,  ge- 
neral, or  commanding  officer  of  the  ifland,  where  they  fhall 
be  ;  which  permiffion  fhall  exprefs  the  owner's  name  who 
fends  fuch  flaves,  or  the  name  of  him  to  whofe  care  they  fhall 
be  committed  ;  the  names  of  the  flaves,  with  their  age  and 
marks  ;  and  the  owners  of  the  faid  flaves,  and  thofe  who  fhall 
be  charged  with  their  conduct,  fhall  be  obliged  to  regifter  the 
faid  permiffion,  as  well  at  the  office  of  the  place  of  their  re- 
fidence  before  their  departure,  as  at  the  place  of  their  im- 
barkation,  in  8  days  after  their  arrival,  in  the  manner  as  i9 
exprefled  in  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  articles  of  our  edict  of  Octo- 
ber 1716. 

II. 
In  the  regifters  that  fhall  be  made  of  the  faid  permiffion,  in 
the  admiralty  of  the  ports  of  France,  there  fhall  be  mention 
made,    of  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  flaves  in  the  har- 
bours. 

III. 
The  faid  permiffion  fhall  be  regiftered  again,  at  the  marble 
table  of  the  palais  at  Paris,  defigned  for  flaves  that  fhall  be 
brought  into  our  faid  city,  or  at  the  regifter  of  the  places 
where  they  fhall  be  brought  to  refide ;  and  it  fhall  Ipecify  in 
the  faid  regifter,  the  trade  which  the  faid  flaves  fhall  learn, 
and  the  mafters  who  fhall  inltruct  them. 

IV.  The 
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IV. 

the  flaves,  of  cither  fcx,  who  fliall  be  brought  to  France  by 
their  mafter,  or  by  whomfoever  fent,  fliall  not  pretend  they 
have  their  liberty,  becaufe  they  arc  come  into  this  kingdom; 
but  fliall  be  obliged  to  return  into  our  colonies,  whenever 
their  matters  fliall  think  proper:  but,  if  the  mafter  does  not 
obferve  the  forms  prefcribed  in  the  foregoing  articles,  the  faid 
riaves  fliall  be  confiscated  to  our  ufc,  and  fent  back  to  our  co- 
lonies, and  employed  as  wc  think  fit. 

The  officers  employed,  by  our  authority,  in  the  colonies,  who 
fhall  have  leave  to  come  to  France,  and  fliall  have  brought 
flaves  to  fcrve  as  domeftics,  fliall  not  keep  them  longer  than 
the  time  limited  for  their  flay;  but,  at  the  expiration,  fliall 
be  fent  back  to  the  colonies ;  upon  failure  of  which,  they  fliall 
be  confifcatcd  and  employed  there,  to  our  fervice,  as  we  fliall 
think  proper. 

VI. 
The  inhabitants  who  fliall  bring  or  fend  flaves  to  France,  to 
learn  fome  trade,  fliall  not  retain  them  there  longer  than  3 
years,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  their  arrival  in  the  port; 
fuch  flaves  as  are  not  fent  back,  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  con- 
fifcated  to  our  ufc,  and  employed  in  the  colonies  in  our 
works. 

VII. 
The  inhabitants  of  our  colonies,  that  are  willing  to  fettle  in 
our  kingdom,  cannot  there  keep,  in  their  houfes,  flaves  of  ei- 
ther fex,  when  they  have  not  difpofed  of  their  habitations  in 
the  colonies  ;  and  the  flaves  which  fliall  remain,  fliall  be  con- 
fifcated,  to  be  employed  in  the  colonies  for  our  ufc.  They 
may,  ncverthelefs,  fend  them  to  France,  obferving  the  rules 
above  prefcribed,  leaving  the  colonies  to  learn  fome  employ- 
ment, in  order  to  make  them  more  ufeful,  at  their  return,  to 
the  faid  colonies  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  they  conform  to  the  re- 
gulations prefcribed  in  the  foregoing  articles,  under  penalty 
of  being  carried  there  again. 

VIII. 
All  who  fhall  carry  or  fend  negro  flaves  into  France,  and 
fhall  not  fend  them  back,  according  as  prefcribed  in  the  3 
foregoing  articles,  fliall  be  obliged,  befides  the  lols  of  their 
flaves,  to  pay  for  each  flave,  not  fent  back,  the  fum  of  a 
ihoufand  livres,  into  the  hands  of  the  commiffioner-general 
of  the  treafury  of  the  marine  at  the  colonies,  to  be  employ- 
ed in  the  public  works;  and  the  licence,  which  they  might 
otherwife  have  obtained  from  the  governor-general,  and  the 
commanding  officers,  fhall  not  be  granted,  until  they  have 
given  fecurity  into  the  hands  of  the  aforefaid  treafurer  of  the 
marine,  for  the  payment  of  the  faid  fum,  which  fecurity 
fliall  be  mentioned  in  the  faid  licence. 

IX. 
All  thofe  who  have  negro  flaves  in  France,  of  either  fex, 
fliall  be  obliged,  in  three  months,  reckoning  from  the  day  of 
the  publifliing  thefe  prefents,  to  make  a  declaration  of  them, 
to  the  board  of  admiralty  neareft  their  habitation,  and  give 
fecurity  to  fend  back,  in  a  year  from  the  date  hereof,  the  faid 
negroes  into  the  faid  colonics  :  upon  failure  of  which,  or  not 
giving  the  aforefaid  fecurity,  the  faid  flaves  fhall  be  confif- 
cated,  and  employed  in  the  colonies  for  our  fervice. 

X. 
The  negro  flaves  who  fliall  be  brought  to  France,  fliall  not 
marry  there,  without  confent  of  their  mafters,  notwithftand- 
ing    what  is  mentioned  in  the  7th  article  of  our  edict,  of 
October  17 16. 

XI. 
Mafters  that  fliall  have  brought  flaves,  of  either  fex,  into 
France,  fhall  not  make  them  free,  under  any  pretence  what- 
foever,  only  by  will  ;  and  fuch  freedom,  thus  given,  fliall  not 
be  of  force,  unlefs  the  teftator  dies  before  the  expiration  of 
the  time,  in  which  flaves,  brought  into  France,  ought  to  be 
fent  back  to  the  colonies. 

XII. 
All  flaves  brought  into  France  to  learn  trades,  as  aforefaid, 
their  mafters,  who  are  to  inftruft  them   therein,  fliall  take 
care  that  they  are  brought  up  in  the  catholic  religion. 

XIII. 
Our  edict  of  October  17 16  fliall  be  in  full  force,   where  it 
does  not  derogate  from  thefe  prefents. 

Thus  we  give  in  command,  to  our  friends  and  faithful  coun- 
fellors,  members  of  our  court  of  parliament  at  Aix,  ordering 
thefe  regulations  to  be  read,  publiflied,  and  regiftered,  and 
their  contents  kept,  obferved,  and  executed,  according  to 
their  form  and  tenor,  notwithstanding  all  edicts,  ordinances, 
declarations,  arrets,  regulations,  and  ufages  to  the  contrary, 
wherein  they  differ  from  this. 
This  is  our  pleafure.  Signed  LEWIS, 

Phelypeaux. 

An  arret  of  the  king's  council  of  ftate,  which  prohibits  Gum* 
from  the  river  Senegal,  being  exported  out  of  the  king- 
dom, for  one  year,  under  pain  of  confifcation,  and  three 
hundred  livres  penalty,  2d  November,  1751.  Extracted 
from  the  regifters  of  the  council  of  ftate. 

The  king  in  council  being  informed,  the  great  quantity  of 
Vol.  I. 


gum  from  Senegal,  that  was  exported  to  foreign  countries, 
would  occafion  a  fcarcity  of  the  faid  drug  in  his  own  king- 
dom, which  his  majefty  willing  to  prevent  :  the  king  being 
in  council,  and  hearing  the  report,  hath  ordered,  and  does,  by 
thefe  prefents,  order,  that,  reckoning  from  this  prefent  ar;ct 
to  the  ift  November  1752,  no  gum  Senegal  fliall  be  exported 
out  of  the  kingdom  to  foreigners,  on  pain  of  confifcation, 
and  three  hundred  livres  penalty.  Therefore,  his  majefty 
commands  and  enjoins  the  intendants  and  commiflaries,  in 
the  feveral  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  to  have  due  regard 
that  this  arret  of  council  be  ftrictly  put  in  execution  ;  which 
fliall  be  read,  publiflied,  and  fixed  up,  wherever  it  fliall  be  re- 
quilitc,  that  none  may  plead  ignorance  thereof.  Done  in  the 
king's  counfel  of  ftate,  his  majefty  there  prefent,  held  with 
regard  to  the  finances,  at  Fontainbleau,  2d  November  1751. 

Signed   M.  P. 
D'Argensen. 

*  This  gum  is  an  exceeding  ufeful  material,  in  the  filk  manu- 
facture of  France;  and  therefore  the  French  having  engrofT- 
ed  almoft  the  whole  gum  trade  of  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and 
even  prohibited  the  exportation  of  the  gum  Senegal,  left 
they  thcmfelves  fhould  have  a  fcarcity,  or  rather  other  na- 
tions the  benefit  of  the  fame,  in  their  manufactures. 

Remarks. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  with  refpect  to  the  meafures 
that  France  has  taken,  in  relation  to  their  trade  of  Africa, 
in  order  to  make  a  proper  ufe  thereof,  occafionally,  in  the  fub- 
fequent  parts  of  this  work  :  but  what  gives  the  grcateft 
weight  to  the  African  trade  of  this  kingdom,  at  prefent,  is 
perhaps,  their  great  India  company,  which  has  the  right  in 
this  trade,  excluflve  of  all  other  the  fubjects  of  France ;  to 
which  privileges  and  immunities,  they  have  alfo  added  the 
following : 

An  account  of  the  bounties,  exemptions,  privileges,  and  en- 
couragements given  by  the  French  to  their  African  com- 
pany, taken  from  a  memorial  of  the  deputies  of  the  coun- 
cil of  trade  in  France,  to  the  royal  council  of  commerce 
there. 

1.  An  exemption  from  all  local  and  pro- 
vincial inland  duties  of  any  kind,  upon 
their  goods  and  merchandize  in  France, 
as  alfo  from  all  duties  for  merchandize 
exported  to  Africa,  wherewith  to  pur- 
chafe  negroes,  gold,  ivory,  &c.  which, 
confidering  the  number  of  fhips  they 
employ  in  this  trade,  cannot  be  com- 
puted at  near  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  150,0001. 
fterling  per  annum  ;  nor  the  whole  ex- 
empted at  fo  fmall  a  rate  as  3  percent,  per  ann.  fieri, 
thereon.  3000I. 

2.  An  exemption  from  half  the  cuftoms 
on  all  fugars,  and  other  merchandize  im- 
ported from  the  French  iflands  and  colo- 
nies in  America,  being  the  produce  of  the 
fale  of  negroes  there :  the  amount  of 
which  will  appear  by  the  following  mo- 
derate computation,  viz. 

Suppofe    15000     negroes    only,    ( whereas 

good  judges  reckon  them  not  lefs  than 

double    that  number)    are  imported  in- 
to   the   French   fugar   iflands    annually ; 

and  that    10000  of  that  number  Qiould 

be    fold   for   fugar   to    be    returned    to 

France,   at   the   rate   of    forty    hundred 

weight  of  fugar  only  per  head. 
The  duty  on  importation  of  fugar  into 
France  is  3  per  cent,  on  about  two  thirds 
of  the  value  ;  which  is  at  the  rate  of  2 
per  cent.  And  there  is  alfo  an  inland 
duty  of  three  livres,  or  2s.  gd.  fterling 
per  hundred  weight. 

Suppofe  the  price  of  fuch  fugar  is  com- 
puted at  no  more  than  25s. 'per  hundred; 
which,  upon  10000  negroes,  makes 
400,000  weight  of  fugar  ;  and  this,  at 
1  per  cent,  being  one  half  of  the  duty  up- 
on importation,  amounts  to  —  —  5000L 
400,000  hundred  weight  of  fugar  at  1  s. 
4d.  per  hundred,  being  half  of  the 
above  inland  duty  of  three  livres,  or  2s. 
9d.  fterling  per  hundred  weight,  is         —  27,5001. 

3.  A  bounty  of  ten  livres,  or  9s.  2d. 
fterling  to  be  paid  out  of  the  king's  re- 
venue, for  every  negroe  carried  to  the 
French  iflands  and  colonies  in  America; 
which  upon  the  faid  150CO  negroes  only, 
amounts  to  6875 

4.  A  bounty  of  9s.  2d.  for  every  ounce 
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per  ann.  fieri, 

Brought  over 42*375 

of  gold  duft  that  fhall  be  imported  from 
Africa  into  France. 

Suppofc  only  5000  ounces  of  gold  im- 
ported from  Africa  into  France,  which 
is  quite  trifling  and  inconfiderable,  when 
we  recollect  how  rich  their  fhips  in  the 
Guinea  trade  are  in  gold,  as  hath  appeared 
by  fome  late  captures,  is  —  —  2296 

The  total  is  per  aim.  in  fieri,  money     —  445671  I. 

N.  B.  The  exemption  of  duties  on  what  the  other  five  thou- 
sand negroes  produce  in  coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  cocoa,  &c. 
is  left  out  in  this  account,  left  any  exaggeration  fhould  ap- 
pear; and  in  every  other  article,  things  are  extremely  un- 
der-rated, which  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  extent 
of  the  French  trade  to  Africa  and  America,  need  not  be 
apprized  of. 

So  well  calculated  for  the  advance  of  the  French  trade  of 
Africa,  as  well  as  of  their  fugar-iflands  in  America,  do  thefe 
meafurcs  appear,  that  the  rapid  increafe  of  thofe  trades,  in 
that  kingdom,  is  not  at  all  to  be  admired,  and  efpecially 
fo,  fince,  from  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  they  have  had  no  com- 
petitors in  thofe  trades,  who  have  been  able  to  do  them  any 
injury.  Such  has  been  the  finking,  and  almoft  bankrupt 
ilate  of  our  late  African  company,  from  this  sera,  and  fuch 
the  jarring  intereft  between  them  and  our  feparate  traders, 
that  France  has  taken  advantage  of  both  i  for  they  have  fome 
years  fince  abfolutely  excluded  our  feparate  traders,  as  well  as 
the  company,  from  the  whole  trade  of  the  Gum  Coaft  ;  and 
from  the  impotent  condition  of  the  company  to  fupport  their 
dignity  and  authority,  purfuant  to  their  charter,  in  Africa; 
this  nation  has,  by  means  of  their  great  company  to  the  In- 
dies, traded  uninterruptedly  under  the  nofe  of  our  Britifh  forts 
and  fettlements,  while  our  traders  have  not  been  fuffered  to 
approach  theirs  with  impunity. 

Can  we  wonder  then,  that  the  French  fhould  fo  well  flock 
their  fugar  colonies  with  mgroe-labourers,  as  to  be  able  not 
only  amply  to  fupply  their  own  European  dominions  with 
fiigars,  which  they  formerly  took  from  us  and  the  Portu- 
gueze,  but  to  engrofs  fo  confiderable  a  (hare  of  the  fugar- 
trade  out  of  our  hands  in  foreign  markets  ? 
Before  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  French  had  the  Affiento  for 
fupplying  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies  with  negroes;  which 
proved  the  means  of  introducing  immenfe  quantities  of  the 
French  manufactures  into  Spanilh  America  ;  and,  therefore, 
as  the  negro  trade  was  carried  on  by  France,  it  was  extremely 
beneficial  to  that  kingdom.  But,  when  they  had  greatly  en- 
riched themfelves*,  and  had  fo  overdone  that  trade,  as  to 
render  it  good  for  little  to  any  fuccelfor,  they  very  wifely 
parted  with  it;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  transferred 
the  Aifiento  to  the  Englifh  South-Sea  company  5  and,  what 
advantages  they  have  made  by  it,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
explanation.     See  Assiento. 

*  To  fuch  a  degree  did  the  French  trade  in  the  South  Seas  in 
the  reign  of  Lewis  the  XiVth,  that  they  were  enabled,  by  a 
computation  made  from  the  feveral  regifters  in  Spain,  and 
remittances  otherwife  made  (according  to  authentic  intelli- 
gence now  before  me  in  manufcript)  to  import,  into  the 
French  dominions,  two  Hundred  and  four.  Millions 
of  Pieces  of  Eight;  which  red  need  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies 
to  fuch  a  degree  of  mifery,  as  obliged  the  viceroy  cf  Peru  to 
prefent  a  memorial  to  his  catholic  majefty,  fhewing  the  caufes 
of  the  inexpreflible  grievance  the  trade  laboured  under  by  the 
French  being  permitted  and  countenanced  in  the  carrying  on 
fuch  a  deftruclive  trade  in  the  South-Seas  ;  which  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  the  Spanilh  memorial,  occaiioned — 
The  whole  trade  to  be  at  a  (land. 

The  treafure  of  the  kingdom  to  difperfe  different  ways. 
The  negotiations  of  commerce  to  be  embanaffed. 
The  merchants  to  be  ruined. 
The  fubjedts  to  be  poor. 

The  quinto's  (or  king's  duties  of  i)  to  be  decreafed. 
The  duties  to  be  unjutfly  applied. 
The  public  revenue  to  be  diihpated. 
The  traders  in  general  to  be  without  money  : 
And  foreigners  reaping  the  benefit. 

By  getting  rid  of  the  Affiento,  at  the  time  when  they  had  made 
it  worth  nothing  to  any  body  elfe,  they  received  this  advan- 
tage by  giving  it  up  ;  they  had  greater  plenty  of  negroes 
wherewith  to  ftock  their  own  colonics,  and  they  came 
cheaper  by  them  ;  whereas  the  acceptance  of  the  Affiento,  at 
that  time  of  day,  rendered  them  dearer  to  the  Britifh  plan- 
tations, and  they  have  continued  fo  ever  fince  :  and  yet  the 
French  have  preferved  a  great  (hare  of  the  Spanifh  Weft- 
India  trade  ever  fince  likewife. 

Remarks   on   the   French   African    Trade    since 
the  laft  war,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

By  the  laft  war  Great- Britain  made  conqucfls  of  the  river 
Senegal,  and  the  Island  of  Gorkf   in  Africa;   and 


by  the  Xth  article  of  the  Definitive  Treaty,  his  Bri- 
tannic majefty  refiores  to  France  the  ifland  of  ,  the 
condition  it  was  in  when  conquered  :  And  his  Moft  Chnftian 
Majefty  cedes,  in  full  right,  and  guaranties  ro  the  king 
of  Great-Britain  the  river  Senegal,  with  the  forts  and  facto- 
ries of  St  Lewis,  Podor,  and  Galam  ;  and  with  all  the  rights 
and  dependencies  of  the  faid  river  Senegal.  See  ENGLISH 
African  Company. 

To  what  a  degree,  and  by  what  meafurcs,  this  nation  has  f-j 
greatly  and  fo  fuddenly  advanced  their  commerce  and  navi- 
gation in  America,  we  fhall  next  take  into  confideration, 
under  the  article  of  French  America. — See  French 
America. 

FRENCH  AMERICA  before  the  last  War.  Although 
we  have  taken  notice  of  tins  point  under  the  geneial  article 
of  France,  yet  we  have  there  only  touched  it  in  a  general 
way,  and  in  one  peculiar  light,  as  preparatory  to  what  we 
have  faid  under  the  article  British  America,  and  what 
we  fhall  further  offer  under  the  prefent  head. 
Under  the  foregoing  article  of  French  African  Trade 
and  Company,  we  have  fhewed,  from  the  authority  of  the 
deputies  of  the  council  of  trade  in  France,  what  neceflary 
dependency  and  connection  they  have  judged  there  is  between 
the  trade  of  Africa,  and  that  of  the  French  iflands  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  alfo  of  what  high  importance  thofe  deputies  thoucht 
thofe  colonies  to  be  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  that 
kingdom  in  general. — This  appears  from  a  memorial  of  the 
faid  deputies  of  the  council  of  trade  in  France,  to  the  royal 
council  in  1701,  &c.  the  preamble  to  which  1  have  juft  quoted 
under  the  article  of  French  African  Trade. 
That  the  commercial  ftate  of  the  French  iflands  in  America 
may  be  duly  reprefented  as  they  really  were  at  this  time 
(  1701.)  we  fhall  give  the  reader  an  authentic  account 
thereof  in  as  narrow  a  compafs  as  we  can,  from  the  above- 
mentioned  memorial  :  and  by  comparing  their  pad  with 
their  prefent  ftate,  [that  is  before  the  laft  war]  we  fhall  be 
able  to  make  a  true  judgment  of  the  advancement  of  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  thofe  French  American  colonics. 
After  the  deputies  of  the  council  of  trade  having  reprefented 
to  the  royal  council,  in  the  aforefaid  memorial,  the  de- 
pendency OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THEIR  AMERICAN 
islands  upon  THAT  OF  Africa,  they  lay  before  thsiu 
the  then  ftate  of  their  ifland  colonies,  which  is  as  follows  : 

The  fmall  ifland  with  the  terra  firma  of  Cayenne,  comes 
firft  in  view.  It's  coafts  are  about  60  leagues  in  extent,  not 
above  10  or  12  of  it  are  inhabited.  It's  foil  is  very  good; 
the  fugars  it  produces,  which  are  the  brown,  clayed,  white, 
and  middling  forts,  do  near  equal  in  goodnefs  the  white  fu- 
gars of  Brafil.  It  affords  rocou,  which  is  a  drug  for  dyeing 
red:  it  has  not  above  600  whites,  men,  womer .,  and  chil- 
dren, with  about  2000  blacks  of  both  fexes  ;  fo  thr.t  this 
large  tract  of  land  is  almoft  uninhabited.  And  as  this  ifland 
is  fituated  in  very  near  the  fame  parallel  as  the  Moluccas, 
where  the  fine  fpices  grow,  'tis  believed  that  it  might  be  ea!v 
to  cultivate  them  there,  and  fo  fpare  the  buying  them  of  the 
Dutch  ;  the  rather,  becaufe  the  Portuguefe  on  this  fide  of  the 
river  Amazons,  in  a  fituation  more  diftant  from  the  line,  have 
cinnamon. 

The  ifland  of  Grenade,  is  in  circuit  about  15  leagues.  The 
number  of  whites  there  is  about  200,  and  of  blacks  of  both 
fexes  about  600.  There  is  a  pretty  good  fort  on  it.  It  pro- 
duces fugar,  indigo  that  is  excellent ;  alfo  rocou,  cotton, 
and  caffet.  The  foil  is  very  good,  and  the  colony  might  be 
confiderably  augmented. 

Martinico  is  the  principal  colony  ;  the  governor  and  the 
intendant  of  our  American  iflands  have  their  refidence  there. 
It's  circuit  is  about  60  leagues.  The  foil  is  good,  and  very 
fertile  in  fugars  rough  and  white  ;  cacao,  caffet,  rocou  ;  it 
affords  likewife  fome  indigo  and  cotton.  It  had  formerly 
3500  men  bearing  arms,  and  about  1 6,000  blacks  of  both 
fexes.  It  has  three  good  harbours,  feveral  good  roads  for 
fhipping,  and  two  fmall  towns  unvvalled.  It  has  a  good  fort 
in  the  Cul  de  Sac  Royal. 

Guardaloupe,  and  the  land  belonging  to  it,  are  about  50 
leagues  in  compafs.  The  foil  is  pretty  good,  it's  fugars  v  rv 
fine,  it  affords  cotton  and  ginger.  'Tis  not  peopled.  It  had 
formerly  1500  men  bearing  arms,  and  about  8cco  blacks  ot 
both  fexes. 

Marie  Galante.  It's  circuit  is  about  16  leagues.  The 
foil  is  pretty  good,  it's  fugar  fomewhat  of  the  finer  fort :  it 
produces  indigo,  cotton,  and  ginger.  It  was  taken  the  laft 
war  by  the  Englifh,  who  afterwards  abandoned  it.  It  is  not 
yet  able  to  recover  itfelf,  having  but  three  or  four  fugar-plan- 
tations  fet  up  again.  It  has  a  fmall  fort,  which  the  Englifh 
demolifhed  :  we  have  begun  to  rebuild  it. 

The  ifland  of  St  Christopher  has  28  leagues  in  circuit. 
Tbe  foil  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  French  poflefs  one 
half  of  it,  and  the  Englifh  the  other.  In  the  laft  war  we 
drove  the  Englifh  out  of  it,  two  years  after  they  retook  it: 
by  the  treaty  of  peace,  we  were  reftored  to  the  poffeflion  of 
our  part.  It  will  be  difficult  to  re-eftablifh  that  colony  in  it's 
firft  condition  :  it  would  then  have  above  20C0  whites  bear- 
ing arms,  and  12,000  blacks.  'Tis  to  be  feared,  that,  the 
next  rupture,  the  Englifh  will   beat  us  out  of  it;  the  more 
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cafily,  bccaufc  they  have  the  iflands  of  Antigua,  Mont- 
lerat,  and  Nevis,  which  lie  very  near,  and  are  very  well 
I  opled.  Tins  came  true,  St  Kitts  being  ceded  to  England 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Saint]  CROIX  is  about  25  leagues  round:  formerly  it  had 
Lao  men  bearing  arms,  and  many  fugar-plantations.  During 
the  laft  war  the  king  caufed  it  tA  be  abandoned,  becaufe  ol 
the  difficult^  ol  defending  it:  the  inhabitants  were  tranf- 
ported  to  St  Domingo.  Yet  this  ifland  is  a  very  good  one, 
and  produces  fugars,  indigo,  cotton  :  it  has  a  very  good  har- 
bour, and  a  very  good  balon,  proper  for  careening  flnps :  it's 
harbour  is   very  laic,   and  flickered  horn  burnt. > 

The   lafr  colony  is  St  DoMINfeO.      '  lis  about  500  leagues   in 
circuit ;  the  French  poflefs  one  halt  o(  it,   from  Cape  Fran 
cois   to  the   illaiul  V aches,  and  the  Spaniards   have  the  other 
half. 

At  Cat;:  Francois  there  is  a  good  port  :  there  are  goo  men 
hearing  arms,  and  about  2COO  blacks  of  both  (exes.  South- 
ward is  Fori'  UE  Paix,  which  theEnglifh  have  in  part  de- 
ployed, after  plundering  it.  The  inhabitants  are  difperfed, 
the  place  is  almoft  abandoned.  The  didncl  of  Leogank 
is  1111. 11  coi  flderable;  diere  the  governor  lives,  and  the  love- 
reign  council  is  held.  It  had  about  2000  men  bearing  arms, 
and  about  1  5,000  blacks  of  both  ("exes. 

Petit-Gu  \  r  has  a  good  port,  and  had  about  600  whites  and 
2000  blacks. 

There  arc  fomc  other  iflands,  as  La  Dominicvue,  Les 
Xaiktbs,   Si   Martin,   and  Si    Barthelemy,  which 

aie  ol  very  little  importance,  and  almoft  uninhabited. 
The  Lift  war,  and  the  ftcknefs  known  by  the  name  of  Siam, 
winch  a  (hip  brought  thither  fiom  that  country,  have  much 
diminifhed  our  cob  nies ;  this,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
iflands  which  the  1  nglifh  poflefs,  arc  very  pieffing  motives  to 
our  ftudying  ferioufly  the  fafcty  of  thofe  iflands  and  colonies. 
Nothing  but  the  trade  of  blacks  can  furnifll  us  with  hands 
enough  to  people  and  cultivate  our  if] 

After  this  the  deputies  go  on  in  their  memorial,  reprefenting 
the    dii: id  on   the  Guinea  trade  by  means 

ol  an  exclufive  company,  which  not  being  to  my  purpole  at 
prefent,    I  (hall  wave. 

When  once,  continue  the  deputies  of  the  council  of  trade, 
this  commerce  fhall  be  well  efl  bliflied,  and  our  col 
ihall  be  fufficiently  (locked,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  us  to 
imitate  the  English  of  Jamaica,  in  thb  traffic 
they  HAVE  WITH  THE  Spaniards.  Wc  may,  by  the 
way  of  St  Domini. o,  TRADE  in  negroes:  by  favour 
of  that  trade,  we  might  rend  great  quantities  of  our  goods 
and  manufactures  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  neighbouring  ifl.iiu,  , 
ahd  on  the  coalt  of  the  continent,  and  mi^ht  get  ol  them  a 
great  dial  ol  gold  and  filver  in  exchange*.  The  grand  oc- 
currence of  the  union  of  Fiance  and  Spain  gives  us  hopes  of 
an  open  commerce,  and  an  eafy  correspondence,  which  may 
Me  us  to  undertake  any  thing.  We  have  a  :;reat  many 
fhips  that  lie  ufelefs  in  our  ports,  and  are  rotting  for  want  of 
employment.  The  intendants  of  the  maritime  provinces  can 
attell  this  truth  :  'tis  grievous  to  the  king's  fubjects  to  fee  their 
Shipping  perifh  thus,  while  they  might  make  good  ufe  of 
them,  -had  they  the  liberty  which  they  defire. 

*  This  we  have  feen  they  did,  from  the  memorial  of  the 
commerce  of  Peru  to  his  Catholic  majeily,  and  have  done 
fo  more  or  lefs  ever  fince. 

Remarks. 

Befides  the  foregoing  iflands,  except  St  Chriflophers,  France 
poflefled  Canada,  and  all  it's  Dependencies,  as  well  on 
the  continent,  as  the  guiph  and  river  St  Lawience.  See 
Canada,  America,  British  America.  —  They  pof- 
fefled  abb  Cape  Breton. — By  the  lafl  war  we  conquered 
Canada,  and  Cape  Breton  : — And  by  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  1763,  Canada  and  all  its  Dependencies 
arc  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Bngland,  and  alio  Cape  Bre- 
ton; and  the  fmall  iflands  of  St  Peters  and  Migno- 
LEN,  near  Newfoundland,  are  ceded  by.  Great-Britain  to 
France,  as  a  fhelter  for  their  fifliermen  only,  it  being  ftipu- 
latcd,  that  they  fliall  make  theiein  no  fortifications,  nor  have 
a  guard  of  more  than  50  men  for  the  police.  See  America, 
for  the  whole  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763, 
article  VI. 

We  having  alio  by  the  lafl  war  conquered  the  French  fugar- 
iflands  of  Martinico  and  Guardaloupe,  Marie  Galante,  and 
Defirade,  and  by  the  VHIth  article  of  the  faid  treaty,  Great- 
Britain  cedes  them  to  France;  and  by  the  IXth  article  France 
cedes  to  Great-Britain  the  iflands  of  Grenada,  and  of  the 
Grenadines;  and  the  partition  of  the  iflands,  called  Neutral, 
is  agreed  and  fixed,  fo  that  thofe  of  St  Vincent,  Dominica, 
and  Tobago,  fhall  remain  in  full  right  to  Great-Britain;  and 
that  of  St  Lucra  fliall  be  delivered  to  France,  to  enjoy  the 
fame  like  wife  in  full  right.     See  British  America. 

A   Continuation    of    the    French    Deputies    Re- 
presentation. 

To  omit  nothing  in  a  matter  fo  important,  [as  that  of  the 
French  colonies]  it  is  neceflary  to  reprefent,  that  the  duties 
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which  were   fettled  by  the  arret  of  the   20th  of  June  11 
on  the  white  fugars  imported  from  the  iflands,  at  15  hvres  the 
hundred  weight,  and   on  the  brown  fug;irs  at   3  livres,   over 
and  above  the  3  per  cent,   duly  to  the  domaine  of  the  weft, 
are  too  high,  and  pn  I  to  the  commerce  of  France,  and 

advantageous  to  the  tiade  of  foreigners,  for  the  rcafo::u  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  1  he  Portugal  fugars  which  are  imported  into  France,  ; 
but  15   livres    the    hundred    weight,   and    are    exemprcd   from 
the  duty  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  weltcrn  domaine,  which  tl 

of  our  colonics  pav. 

II.  High  duties  hinder  great  confumption  ;  the  dearer  any 
thing  is,  the  more  fparing  are  people  in  uling  it;  this  is  cop- 
1  ,  to  the  defign  of  improving  the  colonies.  Befides,  't.s 
ceitain,  that,  when  fugars  come  to  fink  in  their  price,  they 
cannot  bear  fo  high  a  duty:  it  will  therefore  b  it  ;>'» 
reduce  the  duty  of  15  hvres  to  8,  and  the  duty  on  brown 
from  3  livres  to  30  fols  ;  lor,  at  this  very  time,  white  fugars 
are  worth  but  from  25  to  30  livres  the  hundred  weight,  and 
the  biown  from  12  to  13  livres. 

III.  When  the  crop  of  fugars  fhall  be  in  any  degree  plentiful, 
the  entrepoft  ought  to  be  allowed,  to  favour  the  vending  of 
it,  and  the  carrying  of  the  over- flock  to  foreigners.  In  Hol- 
land the  brown  .  but  20  fols,  and  the  white  but  30 
folsj  it  would  therefore  be  convenient  to  reduce  the  duties  in 
France  to  fuch  a  foot,  that  our  lu'^ais  might  be  earned  out 
with  the  fame  advantages  ns  thofe  oi  other  natti 

The  royal  council  feems  to  hat  I  to  remedy  thefe  in- 

conveniencies,  by  the  arret  of  the  201I1  of  June  1698,  which 
allows  the  carrying  dircctlv  to  foreign  parts  clayed  and  re- 
fined  fugars,  paying  only  the  3  per  cent,  duty  on  the  weflein 
domaine. 

But  the  execution  of  this  arret  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
flate,  becaufe  the  French  fhips,  going  directly  from  the  Ame- 
rican iflands  to  foreign  ports,  are  ncceffitated,  after  they  hive 
unladen,  to  refit ;  this  creates  expence ;  money  muft  be  laid 
out  in  fublilling  the  flnps  companies,  and  in  re-viclualing  tu 
return  to  France.  This  is  confuming  foreign  commoditi 
our  carpenters,  fail-makers,  rope- makers,  and  other  mecha- 
nics who  work  to  the  lea,  aie  depiived  of  the  profits,  w 
tii  v  would  reap,  if  the  flnps  made  their  voyage  directly  bad: 
to  France. 

The  crews  oblige  the  captains  to  pay  them  their  wages;  it 
cannot  be  avoided,  the  cargo  being  a  lecurity  for  the  wages 
of  the  (earner) ;  th.s  money  is  diffipated  among  fo: signers  in 
debauchery,  and  their  families,  which  are  in  France,  are  de- 
prived of  their  fubfifience:  in  a  word,  this  practice  will  ruin 
our  navigation  inflead  of  increafing  it. 

IV.  The  mifmanagement  of  the  clerks  (or  agents)  of  the 
farmers,  is  very  prejudicial  to  this  commerce  ;  they  make  a 
difficulty  to  return  the  duties  (or  pay  the  drawbacks)  which 
they  are  obliged  to  do,  when  the  fugars  refined  in  Fiance  are 
lent  out  of  the  kingdom:  they  take  advantage  of  their  au- 
thority, and  ol  the  protection  with  which  the  council  honours 
them  ;  the  length  and  charge  of  the  proceedings  difcoura^e 
the  merchants. 

V.  Provifion  Ihould  be  made  by  proper  regulations,  agair.fr. 
the  frauds  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  are  apt  to  com- 
mit. Care  has  been  already  taken  to  correct  thofe  which 
they  ufed  in  making  of  fugars,  by  ordering  every  one  to  put 
his  mark  on  the  calks  with  a  hot  marking-iron,  in  order  to 
dilcover  and  proceed  againlr  the  culpable:  'tis  neceflary  to 
oblige  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  to  keep  in  his  houfe  a 
good  beam  and  I'calcs,  with  weights  of  lead  or  iron,  marked 
according  to  the  ftandard,  and  to  forbid  them  to  make  uie  of 
flilliards  and  weights  of  flonc.  It  is  likewife  neceflary  to 
oblige  the  director,  who  was  paid  a  duty  for  weighing  after 
the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  for  all  goods,  though  he  does  not 
weigh  them,  to  fend  every  year  an  expert  mailer-weigher, 
with  brafs  weights,  and  other  neceflaries,  for  afcertaining, 
and  marking  according  to  the  flandard,  all  the  weights  of  the 
inhabitants,  making  them  pay  for  the  materials  added  to  de- 
fective weights,  and  this  for  remedying  the  frequent  abufes 
which  are  committed  by  falfe  weights. 

The  deputies  are  obliged  to  obferve  further  to  the  royal 
council,  that,  for  three  or  four  years  pafl,  a  duty  is  levied  at 
St  Domingo  of  two  fols  per  livre  oh  indigo  fhipped  ofF  there. 
This  novelty  is  the  more  pernicious,  becaufe  that  drug  ferves 
for  dyeing  our  manufactures  in  blues  or  blacks,  and  becaufe 
we  make  a  confiderable  traffic  thereof  to  the  north.  'Tis  of 
great  importance  for  the  royal  council  to  be  pleafed  to  take 
ofF  this  duty,  which  is  capable"  of  ruining  the  cultivation  of 
this  drug,  which  is  very  near  as  good  as  that  of  Guatamala. 

VI.  It  might  be  proper  to  add  to  the  regulation  by  which  the 
council  injoins  every  fhip  to  carry  a  certain  number  of  lads  or 
fellows,  who  hire  themfelves  to  iervice  for  augmenting  the 
colonies,  which  might  be  taken  out  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and 
maids  brought  up  to,  and  expert  in  manufactures,  to  be  mar- 
ried to  the  hired  men-fervants  after  they  have  ferved  out  their 
times  ;  and  to  forbear  fending  the  common  proftitutes,  who 
are  more  likely  to  corrupt  and  infect  the  country,  than  to 
people  it  s  and,  as  there  are  abundance  oi"  beggars  in  France 
able  to  wotk,  who  live  in   perfect  idlenefs,  it  would   be  et- 
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fential  to  order  the  juftices  to  caufe  numbers  of  them  to  be 
taken  up,  and  fhippcd  off  to  our  colonies. 
VII.  Laftly,  it  would  be  convenient  to  eftablifh  four  con- 
fular  jurifdictions,  in  the  iflands  of  St  Domingo,  St  Chrifto- 
pher,  Martinico,  and  Guardaloupe,  in  the  nature  of  thofe 
cftablifhed  in  France  :  they  might  be  compofed  of  one  judge 
and  four  confuls,  who  might  decide  fovereignly  all  caufes  to 
the  fum  of ,  and  for  greater  fums  give  a  liberty  of  ap- 
peal to  the  fovereign  court  of  the  place. 

About  fixty  years  ago  the  French  were  little  verfed  in  com- 
merce, and  little  fkilled  in  navigation.  In  thofe  days  it  was 
necellary  to  form  companies,  and  to  grant  them  privileges,  in 
order  to  engage  them  to  beat  out,  for  the  king's  fubjects, 
tracks  of  commerce  which  were  unknown  to  them.  'Tis 
expedient  and  very  beneficial  to  the  ftate  to  act  in  the  like 
manner,  as  often  as  new  fettlements  of  colonies,  clearing 
r.nd  cultivating  of  new  difcovered  places,  or  new  inventions 
are  propofed  ;  yet,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  privileges  ought  not  to 
be  granted  but  for  a  certain  number  of  years  :  but,  unlefs  on 
fuch  occafions,  nothing  is  more  deftructive  to  a  ftate  than 
cxclufive  privileges. 

Remarrs  with  regard  to  the  French  laws,  ordinan- 
ces and  regulations  of  their  American  colonies  be- 
fore the  \A\  war. 


No  man  of  fenfe,  and  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  trade, 
can  read  thefe  fentiments  of  the  French  deputies  of  commerce, 
which  they  laid  before  the  royal  council,  but  muft  applaud 
them,  they  being  fo  well  adapted  to  the  advancement  of  co- 
lonies, efpecially  in  their  infancy,  as  it  were  :  nay,  we  find, 
from  the  fenfe  of  thefe  deputies  themfelves,  that  the  whole 
trade  of  France  was  then  but  in  it's  infant  Itate  ;  for  they  ac- 
knowledge, that,  about  forty  years  before  this,  the  French 
were  little  verfed  in  commerce,  and  little  fkilled  in  naviga- 
tion :  and,  although  England  has  had  the  ftart  of  them  in 
trade  and  navigation  by  fome  ages,  yet  we  experience,  that 
they  have  already  overtaken  us.  Could  they  have  poifibly 
effectuated  thefe  great  things,  if  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
their  trade,  and  the  encouragements  they  have  conftantly 
given  within  this  century,  were  not  exquifitely  well  calcu- 
lated to  anfwer  the  end  propofed  ?  They  had  the  advantage, 
indeed,  of  our  laws  for  their  guidance  ;  and  they  have  ftiew- 
ed  as  much  fagacity  in  imitating  the  heft,  as  in  rejecting  the 
worfe  :  whereby  they  have,  in  many  refpects,  improved  in 
their  laws  and  regulations  of  commerce  and  navigation  upon 
ours  ;  and,  if  there  is  any  thing  importantly  ufeful  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  them  in  our  turn,  'tis  to  be  hoped,  that  we  fhall 
not  be  fo  unwife  as  to  condemn  it,  becaufe  it  is  of  French 
production. 

There  is  one  thing  of  which  our  readers  fhould  be  put  in 
mind,  efpecially  as  it  frequently  occurs,  not  only  in  the  me- 
morials of  the  French  deputies  of  trade,  but  in  many  of  their 
beft  political  writings  ;  that  is,  not  to  be  led  away  with  the 
praifes  they  often  beftow  upon  this  nation,  with  relation  to 
our  laws  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  or  pay  too  much  regard 
to  the  profufe  encomiums  they  have  given  upon  the  wifdom 
we  have  fhewn  in  conducting  our  colonies,  an  inffance  of 
which  we  juft  now  had  from  the  French  deputies.  Thefe  are 
not  to  be  confidered  as  genuine  and  candid  reprefentations, 
flowing  from  the  real  fentiments  of  their  authors  in  general, 
but  as  artificial  colourings,  necelTary  to  raife  the  jealoufy  of 
thofe  to  whom  they  write,  and  making  them  thereby  the 
more  keen  for  taking  proper  meafures  for  the  deftrudtion  of 
our  trade.  When  the  old  Roman  fenator  produced  the  fruits 
that  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  it  was  not 
io  much  to  magnify  the  foil  where  they  grew,  as  to  warm  his 
countrymen  into  a  defire  of  fubduing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region  that  produced  them. 

Nor  Ihould  it  be  lefs  obfervable  by  the  Britifh  reader,  with 
what  freedom,  with  what  becoming,  yet  unreftrained  free- 
dom, the  deputies  of  commerce,  chofen  by  the  merchants  *, 
addrefs  themfelves  to  the  king  in  council.  What  is  ftill  more 
encouraging  and  extraordinary  is,  that  the  deputies  of  par- 
ticular trading  cities  are  permitted,  and,  indeed,  frequently 
commanded  by  the  royal  council,  to  make  their  objections 
slgainft  what  fhall  be  urged  by  the  deputies  of  other  cities  : 
nay,  they  fuffer  their  replies  and  rejoinders  to  be  laid  before 
them,  as  long  as  either  of  the  parties  have  any  fignificant 
matter  to  urge.  By  this  means,  they  have  the  fubject  (o  ef- 
fectually canvaffed  by  the  deputies,  previoufly  to  their  own 
determinations,  that  the  royal  council  rarely  fail  to  obtain 
fo  thorough  an  infight  into  the  cafe  at  laff,  as  to  enable  them 
to  take  their  refolutions  for  the  public  interefts.  To  fbew 
the  nature  of  which,  is  one  reafon  for  giving  our  readers 
a  part  of  the  memorial  before  reprefented.  But  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  what  thefe  memorialifts  fhall  fubmit  to  the 
confidcration  of  the  royal  council,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the 
real  laws  and  regulations  of  the  trade  of  France  ;  thefe  are 
only  to  be  found  in  the  arrets,  edicts,  ordinances,  and  letters 
patents;  all  which  are  the  refult  of  the  determinations  of  the 
royal  council,  in  confequence  of  the  information  that  has  been 
laid  before  them  by  the  deputies  of  commerce.  I  had  taken  no 
notice  of  this,  had  I  not  frequently  obferved,  that  the  memo- 
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rials  of  thofe  deputies  had  been  quoted  by  fome  of  our  Enelifh 
writers  upon  trade,  as  French  laws  and  regulations  of  validity  : 
whereas  they  are  to  be  no  othcrwife  confidered  than  in  the 
light  wherein  we  have  reprefented  them. 

*  For  the  nature  of  this  inftitution  of  the  deputies  of  com- 
merce in  France,  fee  the  article  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Another  reafon  which  induced  me  to  cite  fo  much  of  the 
beforementioned  memorial  as  I  have  done,  is  to  fliew,  from 
the  pen  of  the  deputies  of  commerce  themfelves,  what  was 
the  ftate  and  condition  of  the  French  iflands  in  America 
when  this  memorial  was  drawn  up  ;  and,  by  comparing  their 
ftate  in  1701  with  what  it  is  at  prefent,  we  fhall  be  Me  to 
form  a  good  judgment  to  what  degree  the  commerce  of  their 
colonies  has  advanced  in  that  number  of  years.  This  will 
be  an  ufeful  enquiry.     Moreover, 

As  it  will  appear  that  thefe  colonies  have  extraordinarily  in- 
creafed  in  their  trade  and  navigation  from  the  year  1701,  and 
that  to  fuch  a  degree  as  greatly  furprized  this  nation  in  the 
late  war  of  1741,  it  may  be  further  ufeful,  and  highly  fatis- 
factory,  to  have  before  us  in  miniature  the  real  meafures  that 
have  been  taken  by  France,  from  time  to  time,  to  raife  this 
commerce  to  the  height  they  have  done  ;  and  more  efpecially 
fo,  as  thofe  French  laws  and  regulations  may  afford  many  im- 
portant hints  for  future  confideration,  with  refpect  to  our 
own  colonies  in  general. 

Upon  turning  over  the  arrets,  edicts,  ordinances,  declarations, 
and  patents,  iflued  by  the  royal  council,  in  relation  to  the. 
French  colonies  in  America,  I  fhall  take  notice  of  fome  of 
the  moft  eflential,  fubfequent  to  the  foregoing  memorial. 

Regulations  concerning  hired  fervants,  and  fire-arms,  ex- 
ported by  merchantmen  to  the  French  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica and  New  France.  November  16,  1716.  regiftered 
in  parliament. 

The  king,  being  informed  that  there  were  divers  laws  and 
ordinances  which  obliged  merchants,  at  different  times,  to 
export,  to  the  French  colonies  of  America,  cattle,  hired  fer- 
vants, and  as  much  flour  as  the  colonies  had  occafion  for  j 
and,  by  thofe  laws  of  the  19th  of  February  1698,  the  8th 
of  April  1699,  tne  2oth  of  December  1703,  the  17th  of 
November  1706,  the  3d  of  Auguft  1707,  and  the  20th  of 
March  1 7 14,  they  were  obliged  to  fend,  both  to  the  faid 
iflands  and  New  France,  a  certain  number  of  hired  fervants 
and  buccaneer  guns  for  hunting  ;  which  obligations  were  de- 
clared in  his  majefty's  paflports  :  but  thofe  merchants  believ- 
ing themfelves  to  be  exempt  from  fuch  obligations,  by  an  e- 
dict  of  February  1716,  they  defifted  from  fending  the  par- 
ticulars aforefaid.  His  majefty,  never  intending  to  free  the 
merchants,  by  the  faid  edict,  from  the  faid  obligations,  the 
inhabitants  having  now  as  much  need  of  hired  lervants  and 
thofe  guns  as  ever,  has  thought  proper,  by  the  advice  of 
Monf.  the  duke  of  Orleans,  his  uncle,  regent,  to  explain  hisf 
intentions,  and  make  the  prefent  regulation,  which  he  re* 
quires  to  be  executed  for  the  future. 

TITLE    I. 

Of  hired  or  articled  fervants. 

ARTICLE    I. 

AH  captains  of  merchantmen  that  fhall  go  to  the  French  co- 
lonies of  America,  and  New  France,  or  Canada,  excepting 
thofe  in  the  negro  trade,  fhall  be  obliged  to  carry  thither  hired 
fervants,  viz.  a  fhip  of  60  tons,  'and  under,  fhall  carry  three 
hired  fervants;  from  60  to  100,  four  ditto;  and,  from  100 
and  upwards,  fix  hired  fervants. 
II. 
The  terms  of  carrying  thefe  fervants  fhall  be  mentioned  in 
the  permiflion  given  by  the  admiral  to  the  captain  for  failing. 

III. 
*Thofe  fervants  fhall  be  between  the  age  of  18  and  40,  none 
lefs  than  four  feet  in  ftature,  ftrong,  fit  to  work,  and  fhall 
ferve  three  years. 

IV. 
Such  fervants  fhall  be  examined  by  the  officers  of  the  admi- 
ralty at  the  port  from  whence  the  (hips  fhall  fail,  and   thofe 
fhall  be  rejected  who  are  not  qualified  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding article,  and  of  a  good  conftitution. 

The  particular  characteriftics  of  the  fervants  fhall  be  mi- 
nuted in  the  (hip's  book. 

VI. 
Such  of  them  that  are  handicraftsmen  and  mechanics,  ufeful 
to  the  colonies,  fhall  be  accounted  as  two,  and  the  trade  each 
is  of  fhall  be  fpecified. 

VII. 
The  captains  of  fuch  merchantmen,  as  foon  as  arrived,  fhall 
deliver  them  to  the  commifTary  appointed   for  the  purpofe, 
who  fhall  examine  whether  they  anfwer  the  defcriptions  re- 
quired, and  are  the  identical  perfons  who  embarked. 

VIII.  The 
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VIII. 

The  captains  and  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  fhall  agree  upon 
the  price  ;  but  if  they  cannot  agree:,  the  commiflarics  fhall 
ohlige  thofe  inhabitants  that  have  not  the  number  of  hired 
fervantl  required  by  the  ordinances,  to  take  them,  and  fettle 
the  price. 

IX. 
The  captains  fhall  bring  a  certificate  from  the  commiffioners, 
teftifying  the  laid  fervants  to  he  the  lame  as  embarked. 

\. 
The  captains,  on  their  return  to  France,  fhall  produce  the 
(aid  certificate  to  the  officers  of  the  admiralty. 

XI. 
The  captains  and   owners  of  fhips  fhall   be  abfolutely  con- 
demned in  the   penalty  of  200  livres  for  every  fuch  articled 
lervant  not  carried  to  the  colonies,  without  appeal. 

TITLE     II. 
Of  fire-arms. 

ARTICLE    I. 

All  captains  of  merchantmen  who  fhall  fail  to  the  French 
ifland  colonies  in  America,  and  New  France,  or  Canada, 
except  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the  negro  trade,  fhall  be 
obliged  to  carry  thither  in  each  veflcl  four  buccaneer-guns,  or 
four  fufees  for  hunting,  mounted  with  brafs. 

II. 
The  condition  upon   which   thefe  guns  may  be  carried,  fhall 
be  infertcd  in  the  pcrmiifion  given  by  the  admiral  for  fuch  fhips 
to  fail. 

III. 
Thefe   buccaneer-guns   fhall    be  four  feet   four  inches  long, 
light,  and  carry  balls  of  18  to  the  mark  pound  weight. 

The  fufees  for  hunting  fhall  be  four  feet  long,  and  light. 

The  faid  captains  fhall,  on  arrival  in  the  colonies,  depofit 
the  faid  arms  into  the  kind's  arfenal  where  they  fhall  land,  in 
order  to  be  examined  and  proved  in  the  governor's  prcience. 

VI. 
If  any  piece  fhall  not  hold  in  the  proof,  the  captain  fhall  be 
lined  10  livres. 

VII. 
The  faid  30  livres  fhall  be  immediately  laid  out  by  the  gover- 
nor in  buccaneer  hunting-guns,  and  diftributed  to  the  poor 
inhabitants. 

VIII. 
The  faid  captains  fhall  leave  the  faid  arms  'till  they  are  fold, 
or  'till  the  governor  fhall  have  diftributed  them  among  the 
companies  of  the  militia;  in  which  cafe  he,  in  concert  with 
the  intendaiit  or  commillary,  fhall  order  payment  for  the 
fame. 

IX. 
The   captains  fhall  take  a   certificate  from  the  governor,  at- 
teited  by  the  intendant,  of  the   fending  back  fuch  guns,  and 
of  the  fum  paid  on  account  of  not  ftanding  proof. 

They  fhall  alfo  be  obliged,  on  their  return  to  France,  and 
in  making  their  declaration,  to  carry  with  them  the  laid  cer- 
tificate to  the  officers  of  the  admiralty. 

XT. 
The  captains  and  owners  of  fuch  merchantmen  fhall  be  con- 
demned by  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  in  50  livres  fine  for 
every  fuch  gun  that  they  fhall  omit  to  carry  into  the  colonies, 
without  appeal. 

TITLE    III. 
Of  profecutions  and  fines. 

ARTICLE    I. 

All  profecutions,  occafioned  in  difregard  to  the  faid  regula- 
tions, fhall  be  undertaken  by  the  king's  folicitor  of  the  admi- 
ralty. 

II. 
The  fines  made  to  the  admiralty  fhall  belong  to  the  admiral; 
and  thofe  made  by  the  marble-table,  the  one  half  fhall  go  to 
the  admiralty,  the  other  to  the  king,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  I&OI. 

The  governors,  intendants,  or  commifTaries  in  the  colonies, 
fhall  jointly  tranlmit  an  account  every  half  year  to  the  coun- 
cil of  marine,  of  the  number  of  articled  fervants  and  guns 
that  every  merchant  fhall  fend  to  the  colonies,  ofthefums 
paid  for  defective  arms,  and  how  the  arms  have  been  em- 
ployed. 

Signed        LEWIS. 

Phelypeaux. 

In  confequence  of  which,  letters  patents  were  granted  by  the 
king,  in  the  manner  we  have  before  given  inftances  of,  to 
caule  the   faid  regulations  to  be  duly  obferved  in  his  domi- 
nions. 
Vol.  I. 
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It  is  obvious  enough  from  the  lead  reflection,  that,  (1.)  The 
intention  of  the  preceding  regulations  is,  to  people  the  French 
colonies  with  a  number  of  Whites  proportionate  to  that  of 
Blacks,  that  the  latter  might  not  be  an  over-match  for  the 
former,  and  difturb  the  plantations  with  infurreclions.  (2.) 
That,  by  fending  over  French  workmen,  as  articled  fer- 
vants, is  to  render  labour  cheaper  in  the  plantations,  and  fo 
far  to  i  11  ft r u c"t  the  negroes  in  fuch  workmanfhip  as  may  ren- 
der them  the  more  ferviceablc  to  the  planters.  And,  (3.) 
To  accuftom  the  people  to,  and  inftruct  them  in,  the  ufe  oi 
arms,  as  well  to  defend  their  colonies  at  the  leaft  expence  to 
the  crown,  as  to  train  them  to  hunting ;  and  that  not  only 
to  fupply  themfelves  with  food  at  the  leaft  expence,  but  for 
the  fake  of  the  peltry  trade  in  New  France,  or  Canada,  which 
is  the  eflential  article  of  that  commerce. 

Nor  are  thefe  regulations  wifely  adapted  only  to  thofe  good 
purpofes,  but  fo  judicioufly  are  the  checks  contrived  among 
the  officers,  both  in  France  and  the  colonies,  who  are  to 
fee  thofe  regulations  duly  put  in  execution,  that  they  aie 
rarely  neglected  :  and  this  is  the  cafe  of  moft  of  the  laws  in 
France;  they  are  as  vigilantly  executed,  as  properly  accom- 
modated to  the  ends  thereby  defigned  to  be  anlwered.  Do 
not  fuch-Iike  meafures  give  fpirit  to  the  laws,  and  prevent 
their  remaining  a  voluminous  dead  letter,  or  incumbrance 
upon  the  people,  made  ufe  of  only  by  iniquitous  law-trappers, 
the  greateft  pert  of  fociety,  to  fill  the  people  with  eternal  dif- 
quietudis,  at  length  to  ruin  them,  and  unfit  them  to  carry 
on  their  commerce  ? 

Marine  laws  to  be  obferved  in  all  the  ports  of  the  iflands  and 
French  colonics,  wherever  fituated.     Of  January  the  12th 

1717. 

The  ordinances  made  by  his  majefty  in  the  year  1681,  be- 
ing reprcfented  to  the  king  relating  to  the  government  of  the 
marine,  to  be  obferved  in  all  places  of  his  dominion  ,  and 
which  have  never  yet  been  put  in  execution  ;  and  there  be- 
ing no  court  of  admiralty  at  prefent  ettablifhed  in  the  colo- 
nies of  America,  nor  111  the  baft-Indies,  which  gives  room 
to  ignorant  pretenders  to  let  up  for  judges  in  maritime  af- 
fairs, to  the  great  detriment  of  trade  and  navigation,  which 
the  kings,  his  majcity's  predcceflors,  always  looked  upon  of 
the  utmoft  importance,  and  what  cannot  be  well  regulated 
but  by  wife  and  falutary  laws,  adapted  to  that  purpofe :  his 
majefty,  by  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  his  uncle, 
regent,  &c,  has  rcfolved  on  the  prefent  regulations : 

TITLE    I. 

Of  the  judges  of  the  admiralty,  and  their  jurifdiiSHon. 

ARTICLE    I. 

There  fhall  be,  for  the  future,  judges  appointed,  well  fkilled 
in  Maritime  Affairs,  in  all  the  French  colonies,  and 
in  all  places  where  the  French  have  fettlements,  called  offi- 
cers of  the  admiralty,  diftinft  from  the  civil  ones,  who  fhall 
conform  themfelves  according  to  the  ordinances  made  in 
168  1,  and  other  marine  laws. 

The  king's  *  lieutenants  and  follicitors  cannot  be  admitted 
'till  25  years  of  age  ;  if  they  are  not  graduates,  yet  that  fhall 
be  difpenfed  with,  provided  they  have  a  competent  knowlege 
of  the  maritime  laws  and  ordinances,  in  which  they  fhall  un- 
dergo an  examination  before  admittance. 

*  A  lieutenant,  in  this  fenfe,  is  a  magiurate  that  prefides  in 
the  courts  of  admiralty,  to  fee  that  the  royal  edicts,  or- 
dinances, SiC.  are  duly  put  in  execution. 

TITLE    III. 

Of  the  methods  of  proceeding  in   the  courts   of  admiralty 
and  their  judgments. 

Demands  for  the  payment  of  part,  or  all  a  fhip's  cargo,  ready 
to  fail  to  France  from  the  colonies,  fhall  be  tried  fummarily, 
and  executed,  notwithftandjng  an  appeal,  and  the  detainers 
of  fuch  merchandizes  fhall  be  compelled,  by  the  fale  of  their 
effects,  and  even  by  the  detention  of  their  perfon,  to  dif- 
charge  their  obligation,  &c. 

TITLE    IV. 

Of    granting    permiffion    for   failing,   and   reports    relating 
thereunto. 

No  veflel  fhall  fail  from  the  ports  and  havens  of  the  colonies, 
and  other  French  eftablifhments,  either  to  return  into  France, 
or  to  pafs  from  one  colony  to  another,  without  permiffion  or 
licence  from  the  admiral,  on  pain  of  confifcation  of  fhip  and 
cargo,  &c. 

The  mafters  of  fhips  whofe  ordinary  navigation  lies  in  car- 
rying fugars,  or  Other  merchandizes,  from  one  port  to  ano- 
11  A  ther 
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ther  in  the  fame  ifland,  as  alfo  thofe  who  navigate  from  ifland 
to  ifland,  and  go  from  Martinico  to  the  iflands  of  Guarda- 
loupe,  Grenade,  Grenadins,  Tobago,  Mary  Galante,  St  Mar- 
tin, St  Bartholomew,  St  Alouzie,  and  St  Vincent,  St  Domini- 
co,  and  thofe  that  go  from  the  ifland  of  Cayenne  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Guiana,  to  the  coaft  of  St  Domingo,  and  to  the  ifland 
of  Tortuga,  (hall  take  licences  from  the  admiralty,  which 
fhall  be  granted  to  them  for  one  year. 

Thofe  who  carry  on  trade  from  the  Ifle  Royal,  or  Cape  Bre- 
ton, from  port  to  port,  or  who  go  to  the  adjacent  iflands,  as 
the  ifland  of  Sable,  to  that  in  the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence,  and 
to  the  coafts  of  the  faid  gulph,  (hall  likewife  take  out  li- 
cences from  the  admiralty,  which  dial!  be  granted  them  for 
one  year ;  but  if  they  come  to  Quebec,  they  (hall  take  out 
a  new  licence.  , 

The  matters  of  the  faid  (hips,  before  receiving  their  licences, 
fhall  give  fecurity  not  to  go  into  any  ifland,  or  to  any  foreign 
coaft,  on  pain  of  conhTcation  of  fhip  and  cargo,  and  a  fine 
of  300  livres. 

The  mafters  of  (hips,  who  fhall  trade  in  the  river  and  gulph 
of  St  Lawrence,  fhall  alio  take  licences  from  the  admiral, 
which  (hall  be  granted  them  for  a  year ;  and  thofe  that  (hall 
go  from  Quebec  to  Cape  Breton  fhall  do  the  fame. 
Licences  for  fifhing  fhall  not  be  granted  without  the  confent 
of  the  governors,  who  fhall  take  cognizance  of  that  branch 
of  trade,  that  it  is  not  abufed  by  trading  with  foreigners. 
All  mafters  of  (hips  arriving  in  the  colonies  and  other  French 
fcttlements,  (hall  be  obliged  to  make  their  report  to  the  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  admiralty,  24  hours  after  their  arrival, 
on  pain  of  fuffering  an  arbitrary  fine. 

Excepting  only  thofe  who  arriving  at  Cape  Breton  on  the 
fifhery  account,  for  they  may  enter  into  the  ports  and  havens 
where  there  is  no  admiralty  ;  in  which  cafe  they  (hall  make 
their  report  at  the  neareft  place  where  there  is  a  court  of  ad- 
miralty, and  that  within  one  month  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival,  under  the  fame  penalty. 

His  majefty  forbids  all  mafters  of  (hips  from  unloading  any 
merchandizes  before  making  their  report,  unlefs  in  cafe  of 
imminent  danger,  on  pain  as  well  of  corporal  punifhment,  as 
confifcation  of  the  merchandizes  fo  unloaded. 
The  kind's  follicitor  of  every  court  of  admiralty  (hall  be 
obliged,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  to  fend  to  the  admiral  a 
(late  of  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  of  their  jurifdiclion,  and 
of  whatever  has  occurred  of  importance,  as  likewife  a  lift  of 
the  (hips  arrived  there,  with  the  day  of  their  arrival,  and  of 
their  departure,  according  to  the  manner  that  fhall  be  pre- 
scribed them. 

All  merchants,  mafters,  and  captains  of  (hips,  are  forbid  na- 
vigating in  the  American  feas,  to  carry  on  any  commerce 
with  foreigners,  or  to  land  with  this  intent  on  the  coaft  or. 
iflands  of  their  fettlements,  under  pain  the  firft  time  of  con-i 
fifcation  of  (hip  and  cargo  ;  and  in  cafe  of  repetition,  the  ma- 
iler and  failors  (hall  be  fent  to  the  gallies. 
The  mafters  and  pilots,  in  making  their  report,  fhall  repre- 
fent  their  licences,  declare  the  time  and  place  of  their  de- 
parture, and  the  loading  of  their  (hips,  the  courfe  they  have 
itecred,  the  hazards  they  run,  the  accidents  happened  to  their 
veffel,  and  every  circumftancc  relating  to  their  voyage. — 
They  (hall  alfo  reprefent  the  journal  of  their  voyage,  which 
fhall  be  returned  to  them,  if  defired  by  the  officers  of  the  ad- 
miralty, within  eight  days,  and  without  any  expence,  after 
they  (hall  have  extracted  whatever  is  requifue  to  render  the 
faid  navigation  more  fecure  *,  of  which  they  fhall  take  care 
to  give  an  account  to  the  admiralty  every  three  months. 

*  This  is  certainly  a  very  judicious  regulation,    and  tends 
greatly  to  the  fecurity  of  navigation. 

The  captains  and  mafters  of  (hips  who  arrive  from  the  French 
colonies  in  the  ports  of  France,  (hall  be  obliged,  in  making 
their  report,  in  what  manner  they  were  received  in  the  colo- 
nies, how  juftice  was  adminiftered  to  them,  and  what  charges 
and  averages  they  were  obliged  to  pay  .from  their  arrival  to 
their  departure :  his  majefty  commands  the  officers  of  the  ad- 
miralty to  interrogate  the  mafters  and  captains  upon  thefe 
particulars  ;  to  receive  the  complaints  of  the  paflengers  and 
failors,  who  have  any  to  makef,  and  to  direct  a  verbal  pro- 
cefs  thereof,  which  (hall  be  made,  in  order  to  be  fent  to  the 
admiral  of  France. 

t  This  alfo  is  mighty  well  calculated  for  the  regulation  of 
navigation. 

TITLE    V. 
Of  the  vifiting  of  (hips. 

On  the  arrival  of  (hips,  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  (hall  vifit 
them,  according  to  the  edict  of  171 1.  They  fhall  take  ac- 
count with  what  merchandizes  they  are  laden,  what  failors 
they  have,  what  paflengers  they  have  brought,  and  they  fhall 
fignify  the  day  of  the  fhip's  arrival,  and  fhall  verbally  give  an 
account  thereof. 

The  vifitation  of  (hips  intended  to  return  to  France,  fhall  be 
made  before  their  loading  is  taken  in,  by  the  officers  of  the 
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admiralty,  with  an  approved  carpenter,  and  in  pre-fence  of 
the  mafter,  who  (hall  be  obliged  to  affift  therein,  under  pain 
of  an  arbitrary  fine,  to  examine  if  the  veflel  is  in  fit  condition 
for  the  voyage  intended. — They  (hall  likewife  examine  into  all 
the  fhip's  tackle,  and  every  thing  thereunto  belonging,  ex- 
cepting the  failors  and  the  provifions,  and  this  before  one  or 
two  captains  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  officers  of  the 
admiralty,  in  order  to  know  whether  the  (hip  is  fit  for  the 
voyage  in  all  refpects ;  and  the  mafters  of  fhips  who  are  pre- 
paring for  their  loading,  fhall  be  obliged  to  apprize  the  officers 
of  the  admiralty  thereof,  two  days  before  they  begin  fo  to  do, 
under  the  penalty,  fordifregard  hereof,  of  the  expence  of  un- 
loading the  faid  (hip,  and  reloading  of  another  %. 

X  (s  not  thisexquifite  policy,  for  many  reafons  that  will  na- 
turally occur  to  the  judicious  reader  r 

They  fhall  alfo  take  the  declaration  of  the  mafter,  with  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  provifions,  in  order  to 
judge  whether  they  are  competent  to  the  length  of  the  voy- 
age, and  the  number  of  failors  and  paflengers. 
If  two  thirds  of  the  failors  make  declaration  againft  the  ma- 
fter of  the  (hip  and  the  purveyor,  that  the  provifions  are  not 
of  good  quality,  or  that  there  is  not  the  quantity  mentioned 
in  the  mafter's  declaration,  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  fhall 
teftify  the  fame  ;  and  in  cafe  the  declaration  proves  falfe, 
the  mafter  and  the  purveyor  fhall  be  each  condemned  in  the 
fine  of  100  livres,  and  to  take  the  provifions  themfelves  as 
fhall  be  ordered,  which  (hall  be  profecuted  by  the  follicitor  of 
the  admiralty,  and  of  another  whom  the  failors  (hall  nomi- 
nate, &c. 

The  officers  of  the  admiralty  fhall  prepare  a  verbal  procefs  of 
the  condition  of  the  fhip,  of  the  tackle  and  the  provifions ;  a 
copy  of  which  fhall  be  delivered  to  the  mafters,  who  are 
obliged  to  reprefent  the  fame  to  the  admiralty  at  the  place  of 
their  return,  under  the  penalty  of  an  arbitrary  fine. 

Done  at  Paris, 
12  Jan.  1717.  Signed  LEWIS, 

And  below, 

Phelypeaux. 

Then  follow  letters  patents  of  the  fame  date,  ratifying  the 
foregoing,  and  ordering  the  drift  execution  thereof ;  of  the 
nature  of  which,  as  we  have  given  inftances  before,  fo  wc 
fhall  not  repeat  the  fame. 

The  king's  letters  patents,  concerning  the  regulations  for  the 
commerce  of  the  French  colonies,  of  the  month  of  April, 
1717. 

LEWIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Na- 
varre, &c.  The  late  king  our  moft  honoured  lord  and  great- 
grandfather, having,  by  an  edict  of  the  month  of  December 
1674,  fuppreffed  the  Weft-India  company,  before  eftablifhed 
by  an  edict  of  May  1664,  with  an  exclufive  privilege  of  trads 
to  the  French  iflands  of  America,  and  having  united  the  lands 
and  countries  thereunto  belonging  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  permitting  all  his  fubjects  to  trade  freely  to  thefe  parts : 
his  majefty  being  defirous  to  render  this  commerce  more  flou- 
rifhing,  by  additional  favour  :  this  confideration  excited  him 
to  ifiue  divers  arrets  of  the  4th  of  June,  25th  of  November 
1671,  the  15th  of  July  1673,  the  ift  of  December  1674, 
the  10th  of  May  1677,  and  the  27th  of  Auguft  1701  ;  by 
which  he  exempted,  from  all  duties  of  exportation  whatfo- 
ever,  all  provifions  and  merchandizes,  being  the  product  and 
manufactures  of  this  kingdom  bound  to  the  French  colonies  ; 
and  by  the  arrets  of  the  10th  of  September  1668,  the  19th 
of  May  1670,  and  the  12th. of  Auguft  167 1,  he  granted 
them  the  liberty  to  admit,  into  the  ports  of  his  kingdom, 
merchandizes  coming  from  the  faid  colonies  :  and  we  being 
informed,  that  the  different  fituation  of  public  affairs  occa- 
fioned  a  multiplicity  of  other  arrets,  irreconcileable  with 
each  other,  and  in  confequence  thereof  created  litigations  be- 
tween merchants  and  our  farmers-general  of  the  revenues, 
and  prevented  our  fubjects  from  extending  our  commerce, 
proved  a  clog  to  trade,  fo  ufeful  and  advantageous  to  our 
kingdoms :  we  have  judged  proper  to  provide  againft  thefe  li- 
tigations, by  a  fixed  and  (landing  law,  after  having  examined 
the  memorials  that  have  been  prefented  to  us  upon  this  head, 
by  the  merchants  of  our  kingdom,  the  ;.nfwers  of  our  farmers 
of  the  revenue,  and  all  edicts,  declarations,  and  arrets,  re- 
lating to  this  matter:  thefe,  and  other  reafons  moving  uj 
thereunto,  we  have  by  the  advice  of,  &c.-  and  we  will  and 
decree,  &c.  as  follows  : 

ARTICLE     I. 

The  armaments  of  fhips  intended  to  fail  to  the  faid  ifland 
colonies,  fhall  be  made  in  the  ports  of  Calais,  Dieppe,  Havre, 
Rouen,  Honfleur,  St  Malo,  Morlaix,  Breft,  Nantes,  Ro- 
chelle,  Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Cette. 

II. 
Merchants,  who  fhall  fit  out  (hips  in  the  ports  of  the  cities 
aforefaid,  for  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  (hall  give  fe- 
curity to  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty,  whereby  they  (hall 

be 
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be  bound  under  (be  penalty  of  ten  thoufand  livres  to  caufe 
their  /hips  to  return  diredtly  from  the  colonics  into  the  fame 
port  from  which  they  failed,  unlcfs  othcrwife  compelled  by 
ftrefs  of  weather  or  fhipwrcck  ;  and  the  merchants  (hall 
Catlfe  fuch  fecuritics  to  be  depofitcd  in  the  farmer  of  the  re- 
venue's office. 

III. 
All  provifions  and  merchandizes,  cither  of  the  production  or 
fabrication  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  even  filver  plate, 
wines  and  brandies  of  Guycnne,  or  other  provinces,  defin- 
ed to  be  exported  to  the  French  ifland  colonies,  (hall  be  ex- 
empted fiom  all  duties  of  exportation  and  importation,  as 
well  from  thufe  of  the  provinces  of  the  five  great  farms,  as 
of  thole  reputed  foreign  provinces  ;  and  likcwife  from  all  lo- 
cal duties,  in  carrying  merchandizes  from  one  province  to 
another,  and  in  general  from  all  other  duties,  which  tend  to 
Our  advantage,  thofe  only  excepted,  which  relate  to  the  ge- 
neral farm  of  aids,  &c. 

IV. 
All  warlike  ammunition,  provifions,  and  other  things  necef- 
fary,  bought   in  the   kingdom  for  the  victualling   and   fitting 
out  of  Hi i ps  appointed  for   the  French    iflands  and  colonies, 
fliall  enjoy  the  fame  exemption  from  duties. 

V. 
The  provifions  and  merchandizes  of  the  kingdom,  appointed 
for  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  and  coming  from  one 
fea-port  to  another  in  the  kingdom,  fhall  be,  upon  their  ar- 
rival in  the  ports,  where  intended  to  be  landed  in  the  faid 
ifles  and  colonies,  warehoufed,  and  not  be  moved  from  fhip 
to  fhip,  on  pain  of  confifcation,  and  a  thoufand  livres  pe- 
nalty. 

VI. 
Merchants  who  fliall  have  brought  provifions  and  merchan- 
dizes of  the  kingdom  into  the  port,  appointed  for  embarka- 
tion, fhall  be  obliged  to  declare,  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of  the 
place  of  their  unloading,  if  there  is  any  one;  if  not,  at  the 
neareft  to  the  faid  place,  the  quantity,  quality,  weight,  and 
meafure  of  the  provifions  and  merchandizes  defigned  for  the 
French  ifles  and  colonies,  in  order  to  have  them  vifited, 
leaded,  or  marked,  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  farms,  to 
have  their  fecurity  difcharged,  and  be  obliged  to  return, 
within  three  months,  a  certificate  of  their  being  taken  from 
the  depofitory  warchoufe  for  embarkation,  as  before  declared  ; 
but  fuch  embarkation  may  be  made  without  warehoufing  of 
provifions  and  merchandizes  brought  by  land  or  rivcr-car- 
riage. 

Carriers  fliall  be  obliged  to  reprcfent,  and  caufe  to  be  exa- 
mined, thofe  difcharges  of  fecurity  by  the  commiffioners  and 
directors  of  the  farms  in  the  cities,  wherever  they  are  efta- 
blifhed  ;  and  the  faid  commiffioners  fhall  teftify,  without  any 
delay  or  expence,  the  number  of  tons,  cafes,  &c.  included 
in  the  faid  difcharge,  and  obfervc  if  the  leads  and  marks  af- 
fixed, &c.  are  intire  and  undefaced,  without  minutely  exa- 
mining into  the  faid  provifions  and  merchandizes,  or  open- 
ing the  tons,  bales,  or  cafes,  &c.  unlcfs  the  leads,  &c.  fhall 
be  broken,  defaced,  or  changed. — And  if,  on  examination, 
any  fraud  appears,  the  goods  fliall  be  confifcated,  and  the 
offenders  condemned  in  500  livres  penalty. 

VIII. 
The  faid  provifions  and  merchandizes  fliall,  before  their  em- 
barkation, be  vifited  and  weighed  by  the  commiffioners  of 
the  farm,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  quantity,  quality,  weight, 
and  meafure  thereof,  and  they  fliall  not  be  laden  in  any  vef- 
fel  without  the  faid  commiffioners  being  prefent. 

IX. 
Merchants  fliall  give  fecurity  to  the  officer  of  the  farms  at 
the  port  of  embarkation,  to  report,  in  a  twelvemonth  or 
more,  a  certificate  of  the  difcharge  of  the  faid  provifions  and 
merchandizes  in  the  French  iflands  and  colonies  ;  and  the 
faid  certificate  fliall  be  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  difcharge  of 
the  fecurity,  and  figned  by  the  governors  and  intendants,  or 
by  the  commandants  and  commiffioners  fubdelegated  in  thcir 
refpeclive  diftridls,  and  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  farms  of 
the  weftern  domaine,  on  pain  of  paying  four  times  the  du- 
ties. 

X. 
Provifions  and  merchandizes  coming  from  foreign  countries, 
whole  confumption  is  allowed  in  the  kingdom,  even  thofe 
which  come  from  Marfeilles  and  Dunkirk,  fhall  be  liable. to 
the  duties  of  importation  due  to  the  firft  office  of  farms,  by 
which  they  fhall  enter  into  the  kingdom,  notwithftanding 
they  fhall  have  been  declared  to  be  intended  for  the  French 
iflands  and  colonies  ;  but  when  they  fhall  be  exported  to  the 
faid  iflands  and  colonies,  they  fhall  be  intitled  to  the  ex- 
emptions mentioned  by  the  third  article. 

XI. 
We  permit,  notwithftanding,  to  come  from  foreign  countries, 
into  the  ports  beforementioned  in  the  firft  article,  fait  beef, 
to  be  fent  into  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies,  and  the  fame  fhall 
be  free  from  all  duties  of  importation  and  exportation,  on 
condition  that  it  fhall  be  warehoufed  as  aforefaid,  on  pain  of 
ccnfiic,ation. 
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XII. 

Merchants  of  our  kingdom  fhall  not  load  for  the  French 
iflands  and  colonies  any  foreign  merchandizes  whofe  impor- 
tation and  confumption  are  prohibited,  on  pain  of  confifcation, 
and  3000  livres  fine,  which  fhall  be  impofed  by  the  officers  of 
the  admiralty. 

XIII. 
The  filk,  and  other  merchandizes  of  Avignon,  and  the 
county  of  Venaifine,  which  fhall  be  declared  for  the  French 
iflands  and  colonies,  fhall  pay  the  duties  required  at  importa- 
tion, and  be  exempt  from  all  duties  of  exportation,  and  all 
others,  thofe  excepted  which  depend  on  the  general  farm  of 
aids  and  domaines. 

XIV. 
Swifs  linens  that  arc  free  from  all  duties  of  importation,  fhall 
not  be  allowed  the  exemptions  mentioned  by  article  the  third, 
although  defigned  for  the  French  iflands  and  colonies. 

XV. 
Merchandizes  and  provifions  of  all  forts,  of  the  produce  of" 
the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  fhall  be  warehoufed  at  their 
arrival  in  the  ports  of  Calais,  Dieppe,  Havre,  Rouen,  Hon- 
flcur,  Rochclle,  Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Cette  ;  to  the 
end  that,  when  they  are  unhoufed  to  be  exported  into  foreign 
countries,  they  fhall  be  intitled  to  the  exemption  of  duties 
of  importation  and  exportation  ;  even  to  thofe  belonging  to 
the  farms  of  the  weftern  domaine,  with  a  rcferve  only  of 
three  per  cent,  to  which  they  fhall  be  liable,  &c. 

XVI. 
Merchants  of  the  cities  beforementioned,  who  fhall  export 
by  lea  merchandizes  which  come  from  the  faid  iflands  and 
colonies,  fliall  be  obliged  to  make  a  declaration  at  the  office 
of  farms  eftabliflicd  in  the  port  from  whence  they  fliall  de- 
part, of  the  place  where  they  are  intended  to  be  fent  into  fo- 
reign countries,  and  to  give  fecurity,  within  fix  months,  or 
longer,  to  report  a  certificate  in  proper  form  of  their  un- 
loading, figned  by  the  French  conful,  and,  in  cafe  of  his 
abfencc;  by  the  judges  of  the  place,  or  other  public  perfons, 
on  pain  of  paying  four  times  the  duties. 

XVII. 
Merchants  belonging  to  the  ports  mentioned  in  the  firft  ar- 
ticle, fhall  be  allowed  to  fend  by  land,  into  foreign  countries, 
raw  fugars,  indigo,  ginger,  rocou,  and  cacao,  which  come 
from  the  French  iflands  and  colonics,-  and  caufe  them  to  pafs, 
by  tranfit,  through  the  kingdom,  without  payment  of  duties 
of  import  or  export,  nor  other  duties,  except  thofe  depend- 
ing on  the  general  farm  of  aids  and  domaines,  on  condition 
of  declaring  to  the  office  of  farms,  at  the  poit  of  their  depar- 
ture, the  quantities,  qualities,  weights,  and  mcafures,  and 
of  having  them  vifited  and  leaded,  and  taking  the  difcharge  of 
their  fecurity,  and  promife,  within  four  months  or  later,  to 
produce  a  certificate  of  the  fending  fuch  merchandize  out  of 
the  kingdom ;  which  certificate  fhall  be  wrote  and  figned  on 
the  back,  of  the  faid  difcharge  of  the  fecurity,  by  the  com- 
miffioners of  the  laft  office  of  farms  at  their  going  out  of  the 
kingdom,  after  the  faid  commiffioners  have  allowed  the  leads, 
and  vifited  the  faid  merchandizes  ;  and  the  carriers  fhall  be 
obliged  to  caufe  the  faid  difcharges  to  be  infpec~ted  by  the  faid 
commiffioners  of  the  farms  of  that  rout,  and  by  the  directors 
of  the  farms,  where  fuch  are  eftablifhed  :  all  which  muft  be 
done  and  performed  on  pain  of  paying  four  times  the  duties, 
and  confifcation  of  the  carriages  and  horfes  of  fuch  who  fliall 
neglect  or  offend  as  carriers. — Thefe  precautions  taken,  the 
faid  merchandizes  fliall  not  be  opened,  and  the  faid  directors 
and  commiffioners  fhall  verify,  without  any  delay  or  expence 
whatever,  the  number  of  tons,  cafks,  bales,  &c.  and  examine 
if  the  leads  thereunto  affixed  are  whole  and  entire  ;  but  in 
cafe  the  faid  leads  are  broke  or  altered,  or  any  way  defaced, 
then  they  are  to  vifit  the  faid  merchandizes,  and  feize  them 
in  cafe  of  the  laws  being  violated,  the  goods  to  be  confifcated, 
and  the  offenders  condemned  in  500  livres  fine. 

XVIII. 
The  five  following  forts  of  merchandizes,  which  fhall  be 
fent  by  tranfit  into  foreign  countries,  fhall  go  out  of  the 
kingdom  by  no  other  places  than  thofe  hereafter  named,  viz. 
thofe  appointed  for  the  ports  of  Spain,  fituate  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  by  the  ports  of  Cette  and  Agde. 

XIX. 
Thofe  which  fhall  go  out  of- the  kingdom  by  land  for  Spain, 
by  the  office  of  farms,  from  Bayonne,  by  the  way  of  Beobic, 
Afcaing,  and  Dainhoa. 

XX. 
Thofe  defigned  for  Italy,  by  the  /aid  ports  of  Cette  and  Ag- 
de.— Thofe  for  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  by  the  office  of  Pont 
de  Beauvoifin,  and  of  Charnparillan. — Tho'e  for  Geneva  and 
Switzerland,  by  the  office  of  Seiflel  and  Colognes. — Thofe 
for  Franche  Comte,  by  the  office  of  d'Auxonne. — Thofe  de* 
figned  for  the  three  bifhoprics,  and  Lorraine  and  Alface,  by 
the  office  of  St  Minehould  and  Auxonne. — And  thofe  de- 
figned for  the  Low  Countries,  belonging  to  foreign  nations, 
by  the  office  of  Lifle  and  Maubeuge. 

XXI. 
We  abfolutely  forbid  the  faid  merchandizes  going  out  of  the 
kingdom  by  other  ports  and  offices,  when  they  pais  by  tran- 
3  $h 
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fiit,  with  exemption  of  duties,  on  pain  of  confifcation  of 
merchandizes,  carriages,  and  horfes,  and  liable  to  3C00  livres 
penalty. 

XXII. 
The  merchandizes  hereafter  fpecified  coming  from  the  French 
iflands  and  colonies,  and  allowed  to  be  confumec!  in  the  king- 
dom, fhall  pay,  for  the  future,  for  duties  of  importation  in 
the  ports  of  Calais,  Dieppe,  Havre,  Rouen,  Honfleur,  Ro- 
chelle, Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Cette ;  viz. 
Mufcavado,  or  raw  fugars,  the  hundred  weight,  2  livres  10 
fols  ;  33  fols  4  deniers  of  which  fhall  be  appropriated  to  the 
fanner-general  of  the  weftern  domaine  revenue,  and  16  iols 
8  deniers  to  the  farmer-general  of  the  five  great  farms. — 
The  clay  or  caffonade  fugars,  8  livres  per  hundred  weight ; 
2  of  which  fhall  be  appropriated  to  the  farmer-general  of  the 
five  great  farms. — Indigo,  100  fols  per  hundred  weight. — 
Ginger,  15  fols  per  hundred  weight. — Cotton-wool,  30 
lols  per  hundred, — Rocou,  2  livres  10  fols  per  100  weight. 
Sweet-meats  and  preferves,  5  livres  per  hundred  weight. — 
Caffia,  1  livre  per  hundred  weight. — Cacao,  10  livres  per 
hundred  weight. — Dry  raw  hides,  5  fols  a  piece. — Tortoife- 
fhell  of  all  forts,  7  livres  per  hundred  weight. 

XXIII. 

The  fum  total  of  the  duties  on  the  faid  9  laft  fpecies  of  mer- 
chandizes fhall  be  appropriated  to  the  farmer-general  of  the 
five  great  farms  of  the  revenue. 

XXIV. 
The  merchandizes  fpecified  in  the  preceding  article,  which 
fhall  be  carried  by  fea  into  the  ports  of  St  Malo,  Morlaix, 
Breff,  and  Nantes,  may  not  be  brought  into  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom  to  be  confumed,  but  upon  payment  of 
the  fame  duties. 

XXV. 
All  merchandizes  coming  from  the  French  iflands  and  colo- 
nies fhall  pay,  upon  their  arrival  in  the  faid  ports  of  Bie- 
taene,  above  and  befides  the  ordinary  duties,  thofe  of  pro- 
voftfhip,  fuch  as  are  done  at  Nantes,  without  any  drawback 
thereof,  when  the  faid  merchandizes  fhall  be  exported  to  fo- 
reign countries,  nor  any  diminution  of  the  duties  declared 
by  the  19th  article,  when  they  are  brought  into  the  provin- 
ces of  the  five  great  farms,  or  other  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom. 

XXVI. 
White  unrefined  fugsrs  coming  from  the  colony  of  Cayenne, 
and  entering  by  the  ports  of  Calais,  Dieppe,  Havre,  Rouen, 
Honfleur,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  Bayonne,  Cette,  and  in- 
tended for  home-confumption,  fhall  only  pay  4  livres  per 
100  weight,  in  conformity  to  the  arrets  of  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1682,  and  the  12th  of  Oclober  1700.  And,  with 
regard  to  thofe  which  fhall  be  carried  into  the  ports  of  Bre- 
tagne,  they  fhall  there  pay  the  fame  duties  as  the  clay  fugars 
coming  from  the  other  French  colonies  ;  viz.  at  their  arri- 
val, the  duties  of  the  provoftfhip  of  Nantes,  and  other  local 
duties  ;  and  at  their  pafling  out  of  Bretagne  to  go  into  the 
province  of  the  five  great  farms,  and  other  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  for  confumption,  the  8  livres  mentioned  in  ar- 
ticle 19. 

XXVII. 
Merchandizes  coming  from  the  French  iflands  and  colonies, 
and  not  mentioned  in  the  19th  article,  fhall  pay  the  duties 
fixed  by  the  tariff  of  1664,  in  the  provinces  of  the  five  great 
farms,  and  the  local  duties,  as  has  been  heretofore  done  in 
the  provinces  reckoned  foreign  ;  excepting  refined  fugars 
coming  from  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies,  which  fhall  pay, 
at  every  entrance  of  the  kingdom,  even  in  the  ports  of  the 
province  of  Bretagne  and  Bayonne,  22  livres  10  fols  per  100 
weight,  conformably  to  the  arrets  of  the  25th  of  April,  1690, 
and  the  20th  of  June,  1698. 

XXVIII. 
The  duties  required  by  the  faid  arret  of  the  25th  of  April, 
1690,  upon  foreign  fugars  of  all  qualities,  fhall  be  alfo  paid 
in  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  even  in  the  ports  of  Bre- 
tagne, and  in  thofe  of  Marfeilles,  Bayonne,  and  Dunkirk, 
notwithstanding  all  privileges  and  exemptions  before  granted: 
and  the  faid  fugars  need  not  be  warehoufed,  as  required  by 
the  faid  arret  of  the  25th  of  April,  1690,  or  other  fubfequent 
arrets,  which  fhall  be  made  null  and  void  ;  except  neverthe- 
lefs  with  regard  to  the  caffonade  fugars  of  the  Brazils,  which 
fhall  be  warehoufed  in  the  ports  only  of  Bayonne  and  Mar- 
fcilles,  and  fhall  not  go  out  of  the  warehoufe  with  exemption 
from  the  duties  required  by  the  arret  of  the  25th  of  April, 
1690,  but  to  be  exported  into  foreign  countries,  &c. 

XXIX. 
All  merchandizes  of  the  production  of  the  French  iflands  and 
colonies  fhall  pay  to  the  farmer-general  of  the  revenues  of 
the  weflcrn  domaine,  at  their  arrival  in  all  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom,  even  in  the  free  ports,  and  in  thofe  of  the  pro- 
vinces reputed  foreign,  once  for  all,  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
when  they  fhall  be  declared  to  be  exported  into  foreign 
countries. 

XXX. 
We  exprefsly  forbid  all  the   inhabitants  of  our  iflands  and 
colonies,  and  all   the  merchants  of  our  kingdom,  to  export 
from  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies,  into  foreign  countries,  or 
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into  the   foreign  neighbouring  iflands,  any   merthr.nd,/ 
the  produce  of  the   French   iflands,  on  pain  1  i  ■ 
of  Chip  and  merchandize,  and  of  icco  livres  penalty  ;   which 
fhall  be  inflicted  by  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  cap- 
tains and  mailers  of  fhips  to  be  anfwercd  in  their  own  name, 
befides  imprifonment  for  a  year,  and  a!(o  to  be  declared  in- 
capable of  commanding  or  ferving  in  the  quality  of  an  officer 
aboard  of  a  fhip  :  wherefore,  all  captains  fhall  be  ob'i 
reprefent,  at  their  arrival  in  France,  a  (late  of  the  merchan- 
dizes that  fhall  have  been  loaded  at  the  faid  iflands,  iigncd  by 
the  commiflioners  of  the  weftern  domaine. 

XXXI. 
We  prohibit  alfo,  under  the  like  penalties,  all  merchants  of 
our  kingdom,  captains  and  mafters  of  fhips  defigned  for  the 
French  iflands  and  colonies,  from  taking  or  loading  in  any 
foreign  country,  even  in  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  any  wines, 
or  other  provisions  and  merchandizes,  to  be  carried  into  the 
faid  colonies. 

XXXII. 
All  forts  of  fugars  and  fyrups  of  the  French  iflands  and  co- 
lonies fhall  be  declared,  at  their  arrival  in  all  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom,  by  the  quantity  of  the  cafks,  without  the  mer- 
chants, captains  or  mafters  of  fhips,  being  obliged  to  declare 
them  by  weight;  but  the  declaration  of  other  merchandizes 
fhall  be  made  according  to  cuftom,  by  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  weight ;  nor  fhall  any  merchandizes  be  unloaded  but 
in  the  prefence  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  farms  of  the  re- 
venue. 

XXXIII. 
The  warehoufe  wherein  to  depofit  the  merchandizes  and  pro- 
vifions  of  the  kingdom,  intended  for  the  French  iflands  and 
colonies,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the  produce  of  the  faid  iflands,  of 
fait  beef  from  foreign  countries,  and  of  caffonade  fugars  of 
the  Brazils,  fhall  be  chofen  by  the  merchants  thcmfelves,  at 
their  own  expence,  and  locked  with  three  different  keys; 
one  of  which  fhall  be  given  to  the  commiflioners  of  the  great 
farms  of  the  revenue,  the  other  to  the  commiflioner  of  the 
farm  of  the  weftern  domaine,  and  the  third  into  the  hands  of 
an  overfeer  appointed  by  the  merchant  himfelf. 

XXXIV. 
The  eafinefs  of  the  duties  of  importation,  by  thefe  prefents 
laid  upon  all  raw  and  mufcavado  fugars,  coming  from  the 
French  iflands  and  colonies,  the  taking  off  the  duties  impofed 
by  the  arrets  of  the  council  of  September  1684,  and  trie  ift 
of  September,  1699,  upon  the  footing  of  9  livres,  and  6 
livres  15  fols,  fhall  remain,  for  the  future,  regulated  at  5  livres, 
12  fols,  6  deniers,  per  100  weight  of  refined  fugar,  in  the 
cities  of  Bourdeaux,  Rochelle,  Rouen,  and  Dieppe,  which 
fhall  be  exported  into  foreign  countries ;  and,  of  the  faid  5 
livres,  12  fols,  6  deniers,  there  fhall  be  reftored  3  livres  15 
fols  by  the  farmer-general  of  the  weftern  domaine,  and  1  livre, 
17  fols,  6  deniers,  by  the  farmer-general  of  the  five  great 
farms. 

Signed     LEWIS. 
And  underneath,  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent 
Prefent,  Phelypeaux, 
Daguesseaux. 

On  April  the  3d,  17 18,  a  royal  ordinance  was  made,  pro- 
hibiting all  captains  of  fhips  who  fhall  carry  negroes  to  the 
French  iflands,  againft  landing  them,  or  any  of  their  cargo, 
without  leave  had  and  obtained  from  the  governors,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  contagious  diftemper  being  fpread  among  the 
inhabitants. 

Royal  letters  patents,  containing  regulations  of  trade  between 
Marfeilles  and  the  French  iflands  of  America,  given  at  Pa- 
ris in  the  month  of  February,  1719. 

LEWIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France,  &c.  greet- 
ing.— Whereas  the  maior,  fherifrs,  and  deputies  of  the  coun- 
cil of  commerce  eftablifhed  in  the  city  of  Marfeilles,  have  re- 
prelented  to  us,  that  although  this  city  lies  further  from  the 
French  iflands  of  America,  than  the  other  cities  of  our  king- 
dom fituated  upon  the  ocean,  fhe  has  heretofore  fupplied  thofe 
colonies  with  confiderable  quantities  of  neceffaries  ;  fuch  as 
wines,  brandies,  foap,  wax,  glafs  wares,  oils,  olives,  dra- 
peries, filks,  fhoes,  drugs  from  the  Levant,  and  other  pro- 
vifions  and  merchandizes,  which  are  collected  and  fabricated 
in  Provence,  or  that  arife  from  the  courfe  of  it's  commerce; 
and  which  are  requifite  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  colonies ;  and  the  merchants  of  Marfeilles  have,  in 
return,  imported  fugars,  indigo,  cacao,  ginger,  and  other 
fpecies  of  merchandizes,  which  they  have  afterwards  re-ex- 
ported to  Spain,  Italy,  Geneva,  and  to  the  ports  of  the  Le- 
vant :  and  whereas  the  deceafed  king,  our  moft  honoured 
lord  and  great-grandfather,  being  defirous  to  encourage  them 
to  undertake  the  navigation  and  trade  of  thofe  colonies,  &c. 
— On  thefe  confiderations,  the  maior,  fherifrs,  and  deputies  or 
the  council  of  commerce  of  Marfeilles,  hope  that  we  would 
permit  the  merchants  of  that  city  to  continue  a  commerce, 
from  which  they  feem  to  be  excluded,  the  port  of  Marfeilles 
not  being  included  in  the  number  of  thofe  defigned  by  our 
letters  patents  of  the  month  of  April,  1717,  which  contain, 
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indeed,  many  regulations  they  cannot  comply  with,  the  port 
oi'  M.uicilif i  being  a  general  magazine  for  .ill  forts  of  mer- 
chandizes! as  will  of  the  produce  and  fabrics  ol  our  own 

kingdom,  as  thofe  ol  oilier  nations,  which  arc  fold  and  con- 
fumed  according  (o  the  exigencies  of  their  commerce;  it 
Would  l»e  impufiihle  to  diftinguifh  thofe  which,  on  their  arri- 
val,  may  be  required,  For  the  French  iflandj  in  America,  or 
for  other  places  ;  fd  that  the  uncertainty  oi  their  vent  would 
I'uhjccr.  all  indiscriminately  to  the  entrepoft,  or  warehoufing, 
appointed  by  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  articles  of  the  fa;d 
letters  patents. — To  thefe  conlidcrati.ms  may  he  added  the 
freedom  of  commerce  which  that  port  enjoys,  and  which  docs 
not  allow  of  the  merchandizes  coming  from  the  faid  iflands  to 
be  houfed  in  a  warehoufe  of  entrepoft,  nor  that  the  merchants 
fliould  he  obliged  to  give  the  fecuritics  required,  and  certifi- 
cates of  unloading  thole  merchandizes  in  fuch  places  whither 
they  fhall  he  exported. —  Thefe  precautions  not  hiving  been 
appointed  for  the  merchants  of  other  places  of  our  kingdom, 
with  defign  to  prevent  being  defrauded  of  our  duties  by  fpu- 
rious  declarations,  ;ind  can  he  of  no  benefit,  with  refpedt  to 
the  port  of  Marfeilles,  where  the  importation  and  exporta- 
tion of  provifions  and  merchandize  ot  all  kinds  are  exempted 
from  our  duties  :  wc  have  therefore  judged  it  ncccfiary  to 
enable  the  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles  to  recover  a  commerce, 
which  they  carried  on  fucccfsfully  before  our  letters  patents 
of  the  month  of  April,  1 71 7,  wherein  we  have  not  compre- 
hended them.  The  freedom  of  trade  granted  to  the  port, 
city,  and  territories  of  Marfeilles,  is  incompatible  with  manv 
of  our  regulations  contained  in  the  faid  letters  patents  for  the 
maritime  cities  of  our  kingdom,  which  do  not  enjoy  the  lame 
franchifes :  we  have  reffervtd  to  tftablifh,  by  a  diftincl  law, 
the  manner  in  which  the  Marfcillians  may  he  admitted  to  fend 
from  their  port  (hips  to  the  French  American  iflands,  with- 
out prejudice  to  our  duties,  nor  to  the  ('ale  of  the  provifions 
and  merchandizes  "|  our  kingdom,  or  of  thofe  which  come 
from  the  faid  American  iflands':  from  thele  cor.fiderations, 
and  others  hereunto  moving  us,  with  the  advice,  &c.  We 
now  have  declared  ami  ordained,  by  thefe  prcfents  figned 
with  our  hand,  and  we  do  declare,  ordain,  and  appoint,  as 
follows : 

A  R  T  I  C  L  i:    I. 
The  fitting  out  of  veffels  defighed  for  the  French  iflands  and 
colonics  of  America,  (hall  he  done  in  the  port  of  Marfeilles  as 
in  the  ports  mentioned  by  our  letters  patents  of  the  month  of 
April,  1 71 7. 

II. 
Merchants,  who  fit  out  fuch  fhips,  fhall  be  obliged  to  ap- 
ply to  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty  of  Marfeilles,  to  oblige 
themfelves,  under  the  penalty  of  io,COO  livres,  to  caule  Inch 
fhips  to  return  directly  into  the  port  of  Marfeilles,  unlefs 
compelled  by  fhipwrcck,  or  other  inevitable  accident,  jufli- 
fiable  by  verbal  procefs.  The  merchants  fhall  give  fuch  ob- 
ligation into  the  office  of  farms,  and  fhall  not  embark  in  the 
faid  fhips  any  provifions  and  merchandizes  without  permif- 
fion  firft  had  and  obtained  in  writing,  and  in  prefence  of  the 
commiffioners  of  the  farms  of  the  revenue,  under  pain  of 
confifcaticn  of  the  faid  provifions  and  merchandizes,  and  a 
penalty  of  3000  livres,  which  fhall  be  laid  by  the  officers  of 
the  admiralty. 

III. 
All  provifions  and  merchandize  of  the  produce  or  fabrication 
of  the  kingdom,  even  filver  plate,  wine,  and  brandies,  of 
Provence,  Guyenne,  or  other  provinces  of  our  kingdom, 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  all  neceiTaries  of  our  kingdom 
for  the  victualling  and  fitting  out  of  fhips,  which  fhall  come 
into  the  port  of  Marfeilles  to  be  exported  to  the  French 
iflands  and  colonies,  fhall  be  exempted  from  all  duties  of 
export  or  import,  as  well  thofe  of  the  provinces  of  the  five 
great  farms,  as  thole  reputed  foreign  provinces;  and  likewife 
from  all  local  duties,  in  paffing  from  one  province  to  another, 
ami  generally  from  all  other  duties,  which  are  to  our  advan- 
tage, except  thofe  depending  on  the  general  farm  of  aids  and 
domaines  ;  which  exemption  the  merchants  of  Marfeilles 
cannot  be  intitled  to,  without  obferving  what  is  hereafter 
ordained. 

IV. 
The  provifions  and  merchandizes  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
M-ticle,  coming,  by  lea  from  another  port  of  the  kingdom  ijito 
that  of  Marfeilles,  fhall,  at  their  arrival,  be  put  into  the 
warehoufe  of  entrepoft,  and  (hall  not  be  moved  from  (hip  to 
(hip,  on  pain  of  confilcation,  and  of  1000  livres  penalty.  ■ 

V. 
Merchants,  who  fhall  caufe  to  be  brought  to  Marfeilles,  ei- 
ther by  lea  or  land,  the  faid  provifions  and  merchandizes  de- 
(igned  for  the  French  iflands  and  colonies  of  America,  (hall 
be  obliged  to  declare,  at  the  office  of  farms  at  the  place  of 
their  unloading,  if  fuch  office  be  there,  if  not,  at  the  neareft 
there  is,  the  quantities,  qualities,  weights,  and  meafurcs,  to 
caule  them  to  be  vifited  and  leaded  by  the  commiffioners  of 
the  farms,  to  take  their  difcharge  of  fecurity,  and  to  fubmit 
to  report,  within  three  months,  a  certificate  of"  their  unload- 
ing into  the  warehoufe  of  entrepoft,  on  their  arrival  at  Mar- 
feilles ;  we  will  and  decree,  that,  in  fix  months  from  the 
regiftering  of  thefe  prefents,  the  merchandizes  manufactured 
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in  different  provinces  and  places  of  our  kingdom,  except 
thole  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Marfeilles,  fhall  be  reputed 
as  foreign  merchandizes,  and  fhall  not  be  )!.  pped  upon  vef- 
fels which  fhall  depart  from  the  port  of  Mail,  illes  for  the 
r rench  iflands  and  colonies,  without  paying  the  duties  that 
fhall  be  hereby  decreed,  if,  in  the  place  tile  neareft  t 
unlading,  declaration  has  not  been  made,  that  theyaie  fnl 
for  the  hud  iflands;  and  if,  upon  their  arrival  in 'Marfeilles, 
they  have  not  been  put  into  a  warehoufe  of  entrepoft. 

VI. 
The  land-carriers  fhall  be  obliged  to  reprefent,  and  caufe  to 
be  examined,  their  dilcharges  ol  fecurity  by  the  commiffioner 
of  the  office  of  farms,  and  by  the  directors  of  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue,  in  thofe  cities  wherein  they  are  eftablifhcd,  through 
which  the  faid  provifions  and  merchandizes  paG;  and  the  faid 
commiffioners  and  directors  fhall  certify,  upon  the  fpot,  and 
without  delay  or  expence,  the  number  of  tons,  cadis,  and 
bales,  &c.  contained  in  the  faid  difcharge  of  fecuritv,  and 
fhall  infpedt  whether  the  leads  affixed  thereunto  be  whole, 
undefaced,  and  unchanged,  without  vifiting  the  faid  provi- 
fions and  merchandizes,  or  opening  the  faid  tons,  cafes,  or 
bales,  unlefs  the  leads  are  broken  or  altered  :  and  if,  on  exa- 
mination, any  fraud  appears,  the  merchandize  fhall  be  con- 
fifcated,  and  the  offenders  condemned  in  500  livres  yearly 
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The  faid  provifions  and  merchandizes  fhall  be,  before  their 
embarkation,  vifited  and  weighed  by  the  commiffioners  of  the 
farms,  in  order  to  certify  the  quantity,  quality,  Weight,  and 
meafure  thereof;  and  they  fhall  not  be  loaded  in  any  vci'.i.), 
but  in  the  prefence  of  the  faid  commiffioners. 

VIII. 
Merchants  fhall  make  at  the  office  of  farms  their  repott, 
within  a  tweKemonth  or  more,  a  certificate  of  the  unloading 
of  the  laid  provifions  and  merchandizes  in  the  French  iflands 
and  colonies;  and  the  laid  certificate  fhall  be  wrote  on  the 
back  of  the  difi  barge  of  the  fecurity,  and  figned  by  the  go- 
and  iriteiffknts,  or  by  the  commandants  or  com- 
hdelcgatcd  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  office  of 
farms  of  the  weftern  domaine  cftabliihed  at  Marfeilles,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  (our  times  the  duties. 

IX. 
Provifions  and  merchandizes  coming  from  foreign  countries 
the  confumprion  of  which  is  allowed  in  the  countrv,  and  which 
(lull  he  received  in  the  port,  city,  or  territory  of  Marfeilles, 
fhall  not  be  cmbaiked  to  be  exported  to  the  French  ill  ,1 
America,  'till   declaration   has    been  made   at  the  office  of 
farms,  of  their  quantity,  quality,  weigh:,  and  meafure,  and 
that  the  fame  duties  have  been  paid  at  the  office  as  required, 
when  they  were  firft  imported  into  the  kingdom. 

X. 
Foreign  provifions  and  merchandizes,  which  fhall  be  confirm- 
ed in  the  kingdom,  and  which,  after  having  paid  the  duties  of 
import  at  another  office  of  farm-,  an  1  brought  into  the  faid 
city  of  Marfeilles,  to  be  exported  into  the  French  iflands  and 
colonies  of  America,  fhall  be  intftled  to  thofe  exemptions 
contained  in  article  the  3d,  bv  obfen  ing  the  fame  regulations, 
which  have  been  before  preicribed  for  the  original  merchan- 
dizes of  the  kingdom. 

XI. 
We  allow  to  be  brought  from  foreign  kingdoms  into  the  port 
of  Marfeilles  fait  beef,  in  order  to  be  exported  to  the  laid 
iflands  and  colonics ;  and  it  fhall  be  exempt  from  all  duties, 
even  that  of  40  fols,  which  is  known  by  the  farm  of  the  ga- 
belles,  orexcifeduty,  on  condition  that  on  it's  arrival  it  fhall 
be  houfed  in  an  entrepoft,  'till  embarkation,  on  pain  of  con- 
filcation. 

XII. 
There  fhall  not  be  loaded  in  the  port  of  Marfeilles,  for  the 
French  iflands  and  colonies,  any  merchandizes;  which  import 
and  confummation  fhall  be  prohibited  in  the  kingdom,  on 
pain  of  confilcation,  and  a  penalty  of  3000  livres,  that  fhall 
be  inflicted  bv  the  officers  of  the  admiralty. 

XIII. 
The  filk  and  other  merchandizes  of  Avignon,  and  the  countv 
of  Venaiffine,  which  fhall  be  declared  for  the  French  iflands 
and  colonies,  and  which  fhall  have  paid  the  duties  of  the 
cuftom-houfe  of  Lyons,  with  which  they  are  charged  in  go- 
ing out  of  the  faid  county,  to  come  into  the  kingdom,  fhall 
be  exempt  from  all  duties,  ^s  well  upon  their  entrance  into 
the  territory  of  Marfeilles,  as  on  their  embarkation  ;  pro- 
vided, on  their  arrival  at  Marfeilles,  they.fhall  be  houfed  in  a 
warehoufe  of  entrepoft,  'till  their  embarkation;  and  the  fame 
fhall  be  obferved,  for  the  rate  of  the  faid  merchandizes,  as 
has  been  before  decreed  in  regard  to  thofe  fabricated  in  cur 
kingdom . 

XIV. 
Swifs  linens,  which  are  exempted  from  all  duties  at  impor- 
tation into  the  kingdom,  fhall  pay  to  the  offices  of  farms,  up- 
on the  confines  of  the  territories  of  Marfeilles,  the  ordinary 
duties  of  export,  although  defigned  for  the  French  iflands 
and  colonies. 

XV. 
Merchandizes  and  provifions  of  all  forts,  coming  from  the 
French  iflands  and  colonies,  fhall  pay,  on  their  arrival  at 
11  B  Mar- 
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Matfeilics,  once  for  all,  the  duty  of  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
to  the  farm  of  the  weftern  domain,  and  that  when  even  they 
(hall  be  intended  to  be  exported  into  foreign  countries. 

XVI. 
The  merchants  of  Marfeilles  may  tranfport  by  land,  into  fo- 
reign countries,  day  and  caffonade  fugars,  ginger,  and  rocou, 
comino-  from  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  and  caufe  them 
to  pafs°by  tranfit  acrofs  the  kingdom  without  paying  any  du- 
ties at  importation  and  exportation,  nor  any  other  duties  ex- 
cepting thofe  depending  on  the  general  farm  of  the  aids  and 
domaincs  ;  on  condition  of  declaring,  at  the  office  of  farms, 
the  time  of  their  departure,  the  quantity,  quality,  weight,  and 
meafure,  in  order  to  be  vifited  and  leaded,  to  take  a  difcharge 
of  the  fecurity,  and  be  obliged  to  report,  within  four  months 
or  longer,  certificates  of  the  exportation  of  the  faid  merchan- 
dizes out  of  the  kingdom  j  which  certificates  fha!l  be  wrote 
and  figned  on  the  back  of  the  faid  difcharges  of  fecurity,  by 
the  commiffioners  of  the  laft  office  of  farms  at  the  faid  expor- 
tation, after  the  faid  commiffioners  have  infpedted  the  leads 
;tnd  vifited  the  faid  merchandizes;  and  the  land  carriers  (hall 
be  obliged  to  caufe  to  be  infpected  the  faid  difcharges  of  fe- 
curity, by  the  commiffioners  of  the  offices  of  farms  lying  in 
the  rout,  and  by  the  directors  of  the  farms,  where  any  are 
cftabiifhed  ;  the  whole  hereof  to  be  done  and  performed  on 
pain  of  paying  four  times  the  duties,  and  of  confifcation  of  the 
carriages  and  horfes  of  the  carrier  fo  offending ;  which  pre- 
cautions being  taken,  the  faid  merchandizes  fliall  not  be  open- 
ed, and  the  faid  directors  and  commiffioners  fliall  certify  only, 
without  any  delay  or  expence,  the  number  of  tons,  cafes,  or 
bales,  and  examine  if  the  leads  thereunto  affixed  be  whole  and 
entire:  in  cafe  the  faid  leads  fhall  be  broke,  altered,  or  de- 
faced, we  do  permit  the  faid  commiffioners  to  vifit  the  faid 
merchandizes,  and  to  feize  them  in  cafe  of  violation  of  the 
Jaws,  to  be  confifcated,  and  the  offenders  condemned  in  500 
livres  penalty. 

XVII. 
The  faid  three  forts  of  merchandizes  which  {hall  be  feni  by 
land  from  Marfeilles  by  tranfit  into  foreign  countries,  fhall 
■not  be  fent  out  but  by  way  of  the  places  hereafter  named;  viz. 
thofe  deftined  for  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  by  the  office  of  farms 
at  the  bridge  of  Beau  voifm  and  Ghamparillan. — Thofe  defign- 
cd  for  Swifferla'nd  or  Geneva,  by  the  office  of  Seiffel  and  Cou- 

longt&. Thofe  for  Franche  Comte,  by  the  office  of  Aux- 

onnc. — Thofe  for  the  three  bifhoprics,  Lorrain  and  Metz,  by 
the  office  of  St  Menehoultand  Auxonne. — And  thofe  defigned 
for  the  Low  Countries,  under  foreign  dominion,  by  the  office 
of  Lifle  and  Maubeuge. 

We  exprefsly  prohibit  the  faid  merchandizes  from  going  out 
of  our  kingdom  by  any  other  offices,  when  they  fhall  pafs  by 
tranfit  with  exemption  of  duties,  on  pain  of  confifcation  of 
merchandizes,  'carriages,  and  horfes,  and  a  fine  of  3000 
iivres. 

XVIII. 
Merchandizes  hereafter  fpecified,  coming  from  the  French 
iflands  and  colonies,  and  which,  after  their  arrival  in  the 
port  of  Marfcilles,  fhall  be  brought  into  the  kingdom,  ac- 
companied with  certificates  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  of- 
fices of  weights,  &c.  fhall  after  pay  only  for  the  duties  of 
entry,  viz. 

Raw  or  mufcovado  fugars,  the  hundred  weight,  2  livres  10 
fols  ;  30  fols  4  deniers  of  which  fhall  be  appropriated  to  the 
farmer  of  the  weftern  domaine,  and  16  fols  8  deniers  to  the 
farmer-general  of  the  five  great  farms. 

Clav  or  caffonade  fugars,  8  livres  the  hundred  weight  ;  two 
livres  whereof  fhall  be  appropriated  to  the  farmer  of  the  wef- 
tern  domaine,  and  fix  livres  to  the  farmer-general  of  the  five 
great  farms. 

Indigo,  100  fols  per  hundred  weight. — Ginger,  15  fols  per 
hundred  weight. — Cotton  in  the  wool,  30  fols  per  hundred 
weight. — Rocou,  2  livres  10  fols  per  hundred  weight. — Sweet- 
meats, 5  livres  per  hundred  weight. — Caffia,  one  livre  per 
hundred  weight. — Hides,  raw  and  dry,  5  fols  a  piece. — 
Tortoife-fhell  of  all  forts,  7  livres  per  hundred  weight. 
The  fum  total  of  the  duties  upon  the  faid  nine  laft  forts  of 
merchandizes  fhall  be  raifed  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer- 
general  of  the  five  great  farms. 

Cacao,  indigo,  cotton-wool,  and  hides  raw  and  dry,  coming 
from  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  fhall  be  liable  to  thofe 
tafy  duties  before  decreed,  only  on  condition  that  they  are 
houfed,  on  their  arrival  at  Marfeilles,  in  a  magazine  of  en- 
trepoft,  from  whence  they  fhall  not  be  moved,  but  in  the  pre- 
tence of  the  commiffioners  of  the  revenue-farms,  to  whom 
they  fhall  deliver  their  certificates  ;  in  default  whereof,  the 
faid  merchandizes  fhall  pay,  at  their  importation  into  the 
kingdom,  the  fame  duties  as  foreign  merchandizes  do. 

XIX. 
Cacao  and  indigo,  produced  in  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies, 
and  which  on  their  arrival  have  been  houfed  in  a  magazine 
of  tntrcpoft,  and  taken  thence  in  prefence  of  commiffioners 
of  the  farms,  may  be  fent  into  foreign  countries,  and  pafs, 
by  tranfit,  over  the  kingdom,  in  obferving  what  is  required 
by  the  16th  and  17th  articles. 

1  XX. 

White  and  unrefined  fugars  of  Cayenne,  which  fhall  be  ware- 


house! as  afofefaid,  on  their  arrival  in  the  port  of  MarfeilJe*, 
and  which  fhall  afterwards  be  brought  into  the  kingdom,  fhall 
pay  only  four  livres  per  hundred  weight. 

XXI. 
Merchandizes  coming  from  the  French  iflands  and  colonies, 
and  not  mentioned  in  the  18th  article,  fhall  pay,  at  entrance 
into  the  kingdom,  fuch  duties  as  before  known  and  ufual, 
except  refined  loaf  fugar,  which  fhall  pay  at  every  place  of 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  (when  even  they  are  intended  for 
the  confumption  of  the  city  and  territories  of  Marfeilles)  22 
livres  10  fols  per  hundred  weight,  in  conformity  to  the  ar- 
rets of  our  council  of  the  25th  of  April  1690,  and  20th  of 
June  1698. 

XXII. 
The  duties  required  by  the  faid  arret  of  the  25th  of  April 
1690,  on  foreign  fugars  of  all  forts,  fhall  be  paid  in  the  port 
of  Marfeilles,  notwithftanding  all  privileges  and  franchifes 
before  granted  to  that  city  ;  and  the  faid  fugars  fliall  not  be 
intitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  entrepoft,  granted  either  by  the 
faid,  or  other  fubfequent  arrets  ;  excepting,  however,  the 
caffonade  fugars  of  the  Brafils,  which  fhall  be  warehoufed 
in  the  port  of  Marfeiiies,  and  fhall  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
fame  with  exemption  of  duties  required  by  the  faid  arret  of 
the  25th  of  April  1690,  unlefs  to  be  exported  into  foreign 
countries. 

XXIII. 
We  exprefsly  forbid  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  and  co- 
lonies, and  all  merchants  of  Marfeilles,  to  export  from  the 
faid  iflands  and  colonies  into  foreign  countries,  or  into  the 
neighbouring  foreign  colonies,  either  on  French  or  foreign 
bottoms,  any  merchandizes  of  the  produce  of  the  French 
iflands,  on  pain  of  confifcation  of  fhip  and  merchandize, 
and  a  fine  of  1000  livres  penalty  ;  which  fliall  be  laid  by  the 
officers  of  the  admiralty,  and  againft  the  captains  and  maf- 
ters  of  fhips  to  anfwer  the  fame  in  their  own  pcrfon,  to 
fuffer  a  year's  imprifonment,  and  be  rendered  incapable  of 
commanding  or  ferving  again  as  an  officer  on  fhipboard: 
wherefore,  all  captains  fhall  be  obliged  to  reprefent,  at  their 
arrival  in  France,  an  account  of  the  merchandize  they  have 
loaded  in  the  faid  iflands,  figned  by  the  commiffioners  of  the 
weftern  domaine. 

XXIV. 
We  exprefsly  prohibit  alfo,  under  the  aforefaid  penalties,  all 
merchants  of  Marfeilles,  captains  and  mafters  of  fhips, 
bound  for  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  from  Jading,  in  any 
foreign  country,  even  in  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  any  wines  or 
other  provifions  and  merchandizes  to  carry  them  into  the  faid 
colonies. 

XXV. 
The  duties  of  import  which  fhall  be  paid  upon  merchandizes 
of  the  iflands  and  colonies,  fhall  not  be  drawn  back,  when 
even  they  fhall  be  fent  to  foreign  countries,  and  they  fhall  be 
liable  to  the  duties  of  exportation  ;  excepting,  nevertheless, 
fugars  of  all  forts,  indigo,  ginger,  caffia,  rocou,  cacao,  drugs, 
and  fpiceries. 

XXVI. 
Sugars  of  all  forts,  and  fyrups  of  the  French  iflands  and  co- 
lonies, fhall  be  reported  at  their  arrival,  by  the  quantity  of 
cafks  or  cafes,  without  fubjeCting  the  merchants,  captains,  and 
mafters  of  fhips,  to  report  them  by  weight;  but  the  report  of 
other  merchandizes  fhall  be  made  according  to  ordinary  ufage, 
by  the  quantity,  quality,  and  weight ;  nor  fhall  any  mer- 
chandize be  unloaded,  but  in  the  prefence  of  the  commifiio- 
ners  of  the  farms. 

XXVII. 
Warehoufes  ferving  for  the  entrepoft,  required  by  the  articles 
4,  5,  6,  10,  11,   13,  18,  19,  20,  and  22,  fhall  be  chofen  by 
the  merchants  themfelves,  at  their  expence,  and  locked  with 
three  different  keys  ;  one  of  which  the  commiffioners  of  the 
five  great  farms  fhall  have,  another  the  commiffioners  of  the 
weftern  domaine,  and  the  other  any  overfeer  appointed  by  the 
merchants. — Thus  we  order  and  decree,  &c. 
Signed         LEWIS, 
And  a  little  lower,  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent, 
Phelypeaux. 

A  royal  ordonnance,  forbidding  all  governors  and  lieute- 
nant-generals, all  particular  governors,  and  intendants  of 
colonies,  from  having  plantations. — Paris,  7  November 
j  719. — By  the  king. 

His  majefty  being  informed,  that,  among  the  governors  and 
lieutenants-general,  particular  governors  and  intendants  of  the 
French  colonies  in  South  America,  there  are  fome  who  poffefs 
plantations  of  fugar,  indigo,  cacao,  and  other  provifions  and 
merchandizes  of  the  faid  colonies  ;  and  that  fome  intend  to 
fettle  new  ones;  which  being  inconfiftent  with  his  majefry's 
fervice,  and,  befides,  their  reiidence  in  the  faid  colonies  being 
only  for  a  time,  this  may  prove  injurious  to  them  in  the  con- 
fequences,  whim  his  majefty  fhall  require  them  elfewhere  for 
his  fervice:  his  majefty  has,  with  the  advice  of  his  uncle  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  regent,  ordered,  and  does  hereby  order  for 
th£  future,  that  no  governors  or  lieutenants-general,  &c.  fhall 
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purchafc,  or  cthcrwife  eftablifh,  any  plantations  of  fugar, 
indigo,  tobacco,  cacao,  cotton,  ginger,  rocou,  or  other  provi- 
fions  or  merchandizes  of  the  faid  colonies;  his  majefty,  not- 
withftanding,  permits  them  to  have  gardens  for  fruits,  pulfe, 
and  herbage,  for  their  own  ufe  only  ;  and,  with  refpect  to 
thofe  who  have  plantations  already,  liis  majefty  forbids  them 
to  make  any  incrcafe  thereunto,  upon  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever, &c. 

Signed         LEWIS, 
And  a  little  lower,  Fleuriau. 

A  royal  ordonnance,  iflucd  againft  captains  and  fupercargoes 
of  merchantmen,  who  fhall  carry  on  foreign  trade  to  the 
French  iflanda  in  America.  Pans,  26  November  17 19. 
By  the  king. 

His  majefty  being  informed,  that,  notwithftanding  the  great 
attention  and  care  that  he  is  defirous  of  taking  to  prevent  fo- 
reigners trading  to  the  French  iflands  of  America,  the  cap- 
tains and  factors  of  the  fhips  of  his  fubjedls  that  go  to  the 
faid  iflands,  receive  on  board  their  veflels,  in  the  roads,  pro- 
vifions  and  merchandizes,  that  arc  brought  to  them  by  fo- 
reign boat?,  and  that  they  purchafe  them,  either  with  ready 
money,  or  with  French  or  Indian  provifions,  from  the  fa- 
cility they  have  to  unload  and  fell  them  to  the  inhabitants  : 
it  being  of  importance  to  prevent  a  contraband  trade  fo  pre- 
judicial to  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  hinders  the 
laic  of  the  merchandizes  and  provifions  brought  from  France, 
retards  the  vent  of  the  cargoes  of  the  faid  fhips,  prolongs 
their  Hay  in  the  iflands,  which  cccafions  mortality  among 
the  failors,  and  great  expence  to  the  merchants  :  all  which 
being  neceflary  to  put  a  Hop  to,  his  majefty,  with  the  advice 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent,  forbids  all  captains,  factors, 
or  fupercargoes  of  Fiench  mips,  from  carrying  on  any  com- 
merce, dircilly  or  indirectly,  with  foreigners,  on  pain  of  the 
offenders  being  lent  to  the  gallics  for  ever.  His  majefty  or- 
ders and  commands  Monf.  the  count  of  Touloufe,  ad- 
miral of  France,  and  ail  governors  and  lieutenant-gover- 
nors of  the  faid  iflands,  all  particular  governors  and  officers 
of  the  fuperior  courts  of  the  colonies,  and  other  officers  be- 
longing thereto,  to  pay  ftrict  obedience  hereunto,  &c. 

Signed     LEWIS. 
And  underneath,  Flluriau. 

Regulations  by  the  king,  concerning  foreign  or  contraband 
commerce  carried  on  in  the  French  colonies. — Paris  July 
2j,    1720. 

The  king  being  informed,  that  commerce  with  foreigners 
continues  to  be  canied  on  in  fome  of  his  colonies,  notwith- 
standing the  prohibitions  to  the  contrary  that  have  been  made 
by  divers  ordinances  and  regulations,  and  efpecially  by  that  of 
the  20th  of  Auguit  1698.  And  being  defirous  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  this  dilorder,  and  to  fecure  to  his  fub- 
jects  the  whole  commerce  of  all  his  colonies,  his  majefty  has 
judged  it  neceflary,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Monf.  the 
duke  of  Orleans  his  uncle,  regent,  to  make  the  prefent 
regulations. 

ARTICLE     I. 

His  majefty  orders  all  officers  and  captains  of  fhips  to  feize 
all  veflels,  barks,  and  others,  as  well  Fiench  as  foreign,  car- 
rying on  contraband  commerce  with  his  colonies  in  America, 
ami  to  reduce  them  by  force  of  arms,  and  bring  them  into  the 
nearcft  ifland  where  the  prize  was  taken. 

ir. 

His  majefty  permits  all  his  fubjedts  to  fleer  the  proper  courfe 
for  the  taking  of  the  faid  {hips  and  veflels  carrying  on  foreign 
commerce  ;  and  orders  that,  for  the  future,  it  fhall  be  in- 
ferted  in  the  commiflions  of  fhips  of  war  and  merchantmen, 
that  fhall  be  granted  by  the  admiral  of  France,  that  the  bear- 
ers thereof  fhall  be  permitted  to  run  upon  thofe  fhips,  barks, 
and  other  veflels,  as  well  French  as  others,  carrying  on  a 
foreign  commerce  to  the  French  colonies  of  America,  to  re- 
duce them  by  force,  and  carry  them  into  the  iflands  neareft 
to  the  place  where  they  were  taken  ;  the  faid  commiflions, 
however,  fhall  not  be  granted  without  the  fame  fecurity  be- 
ing given  as  intimes  of  war. 

III.  . 
The  prizes  thus  made,  either  by  his  majefty's  fhips,  or  thofe 
of  his  fubjedts,  fhall  be  judged  of  by  the  officers  of  the  admi- 
ralty, conformably  to  the  ordonnances  and  regulations  made 
for  that  purpofe,  without  appeal  to  fuperior  courts  ;  except 
in  time  of  war,  when  the  proceedings  fhall  be  fent  to  the 
Secretary-general  of  the  marine,  to  be  judged  by  the  admiral 
as  ufual ;  and,  if  the  prize  be  condemned,  one  tenth  fhall  go 
to  the  admiral,  according  to  the  ordonnance  of  1681. 

IV. 
The  produce  of  the  prizes  made  by  his  majefty's  fhips  fhall 
be  divided,  after  the  one  tenth  part  thereof  appropriated  to 
the  admiral;  viz.  one  tenth  to  the  commander  of  the  fhip 
that  took  the  prize,  one  tenth  to  him  who  commanded  the 
Squadron,  one  tenth  to  the  governor  and  lieutenant-general 
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of  the  colony  whither  the  prize  fhall  be  carried  in,  tins 
tenth  to  the  intendantj  and  one  half  of  the  furplus  moiety 
to  the  failors,  the  other  to  the  commiflionerb  of  the  trea- 
sury of  the  marine,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  colonies,  ac- 
cording to  his  majefty's  orders. 

V. 
Prizes,  made  by  the  fhips  of  his  majefty's  fubjecb,  fhall  be 
adjudged  to  him  who  took  them;  except  the  one  tenth  to 
the  admiral,  and  upon  the  furplus  of  the  produce  there 
fhall  be  raifed  one  fifth  ;  one  half  whereof  fhall  be  depofitcd 
in  the  hands  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  trcafury  of  the  ma- 
rine in  the  colonies,  in  order  to  be  employed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  hofpitals  of  the  faid  colonies,  according  to  his 
majefty's  pleafurc  ;  and  the  other  moiety  fhall  be  divided 
thus,  two  thirds  to  the  governor  and  lieutenant-general,  and 
the  other  third  to  the  intendant  of  the  colony,  where  the  faid 
vefTel  making  the  capture  fhall  have  been  fitted  out:  and, 
with  regard  to  thofe  prizes,  which  fhall  be  made  by  fhips 
fitted  out  in  France,  the  faid  moiety  fhall  be  divided  as  afore- 
faid  between  the  governor  and  lieutenant-general,  and  t' 
intendant  of  the  colony  where  the  prize  fhall  be  canieu  in 

VI. 

His  majefty  orders,  that  the  particular  governors  of  the  co- 
lonies of  Cayenne  and  Cape  Breton  fhall  enjoy,  for  the 
prizes  which  fhall  be  brought  into  the  faid  colonies,  either 
by  his  majefty's  fhips,  or  by  thofe  of  his  fubjecb,  as  alfo  by 
thofe  fitted  out  in  the  faid  colonics,  fuch  proportions  as  fpe- 
cified  in  art.  the  4th  and  5th  of  the  prefent  regulations  made 
for  the  governors  and  lieutenants  general,  and  the  commif- 
fioncr  of  the  ordinances  of  the  faid  colonies  fhall  be  intitled 
to  thofe  parts  allotted  to  the  intendant. 

VII. 
His  majefty  requires,  that  the  prefent  regulation  fhall  be 
executed  according  to  its  form  an-i  tenor,  notwithftanuing  all 
ordinances  and  regulations  to  the  contrary,  which  his  ma- 
jefty hereby  makes  null  and  void.  His  majefty  orders  and 
commands  Monf.  the  count  of  Touloufe,  admiral  of 
France,  to  have  a  ftrict  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  pre- 
fent regulations,  to  caui'e  them  to  be  made  public  wherever 
needful,  &c. 

Signed      'LEWIS. 
And  underneath,  Fleuriau. 

The  king's  declaration,  with  regard  to  merchandizes  of  the 
French  colonies — Paiis,  14  March  1722. 

LEWIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Na- 
varre, greeting — Whereas  by  the  26th  article  of  our  letters 
patents  of  the  month  of  April  1717,  containing  regulations 
for  the  commerce  of  the  French  iflands   and  colonies,  we 
have  exprefsly  forbid  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  iflands  and 
colonies,  and  the  merchants  of  our  kingdom,  to  export  into 
foreign  countries,  or  into  foreign  neighbouring  iflands  of  the 
faid  colonics,  either  by  the  means  of  French  or  foreign  vef- 
fels,  any  merchandizes  of  the  produce  of  the  French  iflands, 
on  pain  of  confifcation  of  fhips  and  cargoes,  and  a  penalty 
of  iooolivres  ;  and,  beiides  the  captains  and  mafters  of  fuch 
fhips  being  obliged  to  anfwer  the  faid  confifcation  and  penal- 
ties in  their  own  perfo.n,  to  fuffer  a  year's  imprifonment,  and 
alfo  to  be  declared  incapable  of  command,  or  of  lervin^  in 
the  capacity  of   an   officer  on   fhipboard    again  :  in  confe- 
quence  whereof,  the  captains   are  obliged   to  reprefent,  on 
their  arrival  in  France,  a  ftate,  figned  by  the  commiflioners 
of  the  weftern  domaine,  of  the  merchandizes   which   thev 
have  laden  at  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies.     Although  the 
Lift  difpofition  of  the  faid  article  is  elTential,  and  the  greatest 
fecurity  that  can  be  taken  againfl:  fuch  foreign  trade,   by  the 
certification  that  fhould  be  made  of  merchandizes,  on  the 
arrival    of   fhips   in    France,  from  the  ftate  of  the  loading 
made  in  the  iflands,  yet  we  are  informed,  that  the  greatett 
part  of  the  mafters  of  fhips  returning  from  the  faid  iflands, 
are  difpenfed  with,  in  regard  to  their  report  of  a  ftate  of  their 
loading,  according  to  the  form  required  ;  and  that  the  com- 
miflioners of  our  farms  in  the  ports  of  France  cannot  fub- 
ject  them  thereunto,  nor  proceed  fecurely  againft  them,  ap- 
prehending that  our  judges  will  not  have  due  regard  there- 
unto,* by  reafon  that  the  faid  26th  article  of  the  regulations 
of  "1717  does  not  inflict  any  penalty  againft  thofe,  who  fhall 
neglect  to  make  fuch  rep*brt,  figned  by  the  commiflioners  of 
the  weftern  domaine,  but  only  againft  thofe  who  fhall  carry 
on  foreign  trade  ;  which  renders  the  prohibitions  in  regard  to 
this  commerce  ineffectual,  from  the  impoflibility  of  knowing 
in  France,  whether  all  the  merchandizes  which  have  been 
loaded  in  the  faid  iflands  are  faithfully  reported,  at  the  ports 
of  their  return,  and  whether  no  part  thereof  has  been  un- 
loaded in  foreign  countries  :  whereupon  we  judge  neceflary 
to  remedy  the  fame,  by  a  certain  difpofition  which  declares 
the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  regulation  of  17 17,  againft  the 
mafters  of  fhips,  who  fhall  carry  on  foreign  commerce  ;  that 
the  fame  penalties  fhall  be  incurred  by  thofe,  who  fhall  neg- 
lect to  report  the  ftate  of  their  loading,  figned  by  the  com- 
miflioners of  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  &c.-~  For  thefe 
and  other  reafons  us  hereunto  moving,  with  the  advice  of, 
&c.   &c. — We    have,    by    thefe   rjrefents,  figned  with  our 
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nandi  and  we  decree,  will,  and  ordain,  Sec.  that  the  26th 
article  of  our  letters  patents  of  the  month  of  April,  17  17, 
ill ali  be  executed,  according  to  the  due  form  and  tenor  there- 
of, and,  rn  confequence  of  the  fame,  that  mailers  of  mips, 
returning  from  the  French  Iflands  and  colonies,  Hull  be 
obliged  to  reprefent,  on  their  arrival  in  France,  a  ftate,  fign- 
ed  and  certified  by  the  commiftioncrs  of  the  weilcrn  do- 
maine,  of  the  merchandizes  which  they  fhall  have  loaded  at 
the  (aid  iflands  and  colonies. — We  decree,  that  on  failure  of 
the  (aid  mailers  making  a  report  within  24  hours  of  their  ar- 
rival in  the  ports  of  France,  to  the  Com  mi  (hosiers  of  the  of- 
fice of  our  farms,  the  find  ftate  of  their  (hip's  loading,  or  on 
failure  of  reporting  the  merchandizes  agreeably  to  the  laid 
ftate,  fuch  matters  of  (hips  (hall  be  looked  upon  as  having 
carried  on  a  commerce  at  thefe  iflands  with  foreigners ;  in 
confequence  whereof  their  (hips  and  merchandizes  fhall  be 
confiscated,  the  owners  of  the  (aid  merchandize  and  the  cap- 
tains and  matters  of  the  faid  {hips  condemned  in  the  whole 
fine  of  1000  livres,  and  be  liable  to  the  other  pains  and  pe- 
nalties inflicted  by  the  faid  26th  article  of  our  letters  patent 
of  the  month  of  April  17 17.  Thus  we  give  and  command 
&c. 

Signed         LEWIS, 
And  underneath,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent, 

Ph  el  ype  aux, 

Le  Pelletier  de  la  Houssay. 

Letters  patents,  upon  the  arret,  which  fixes  the  time  of  a  year 
of  the  entrepoft  of  merchandizes  coming  from  the  French 
iflands  and  colonies  into  the  ports  therein  mentioned,  and 
of  thofe  which  fhall  be  declared  by  the  entrepoft  for  the 
faid  iflands. — Versailles,  May  23,  1723. 

LEWIS,    by    the   grace  of  God,   &c. — Whereas  by  our 
declaration    of  the   19th  of  January   laft,  we   have,   for  the 
caufes  and  confiderations  therein  given,  in  confirmation  of  our 
letters   patents  of  the  month  of  April,   17 17,  for  regulating 
the  commerce  of  the    French  iflands  and  colonies,  ordered, 
that  the  merchants  proprietors  of  the  provifions  and  merchan- 
dizes which  fhall  be  houfed  according  to  the  entrepoft,  and 
defigned  for  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies,  fhall  be  obliged,  af- 
ter one  year's  entrepoft,  to  declare  to  the  offices  of  farms   at 
thofe   places,  the  quantities,  qualities,  weight  and  meafure 
of  the  faid  provifions  and  merchandizes,   which  fhall  remain 
in  warehoufes  ;  which   declaration   fhall   be  certified    by  the 
adjudicatory  commiftioners  of  our  farms,  and,  in  cafe  of  neg- 
lect, and  falfe  declaration,  that  the  merchants  proprietors  of  the 
laid  provifions  and  merchandizes,  fhall  be  condemned  in  500 
livres  penalty,  befides  the  payment  of  the  duties  of  the  mer- 
chandizes which  fhall  be  found  wanting  in  their  declaration  : 
find,  in  cafe  of  the  fale  of  the  faid  merchandizes  fo  warehoufed, 
the  merchants  proprietors  thereof  (hall  be  obliged  to  difcharge 
the  duties  thereupon,  one  month  after  fale,  on  pain  of  the 
like  penalty,  and  of  500  livres. — And  being  informed  that  it 
is  yet  neceflary  to  limit  the  time  of  entrepoft,  as  well  for  the 
provifions  and   merchandizes   declared    and    intended  for  ihe 
commerce  of  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  as   thofe  which 
come  from  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies  ;  in  order  to  prevent 
the  abufes   introduced,  and  which  will  always  increafe,  by 
reafon  of  thofe  entrepofts,  if  they  fubfift  for    an  unlimited 
time :  we  have  provided,  by  an  arret  made  in  our  council  of 
ftate,  we  being  prefent,  the  3d  of  the  month  and  year   of 
the  date  hereof,  for  execution  of  which,  what  we  have  ordered 
is  requifite. — For  thefe  reafons,  with  the  advice  of  our  coun- 
cil, who  have  confidered  the  faid  arret  hereunto  annexed,  un- 
der the  counter-feal  of  our  chancery,  &c.   we  have  decreed 
and  ordained,  and  by   thefe  prefents,  figned  with  our  hand, 
we  decree  and  ordain,  that  the  time  of  the  entrepoft,  as  well 
with  regard  to  merchandizes  which  fhall  come  from  the  French 
iflands  and  colonies  into  the  ports  of  Calais,  Dieppe,  Havre, 
Rouen,   Honfleur,    Rochelie,  Bourdeaux,   Bayonne,    Cette, 
Marfeilles,  and   Dunkirk,  as  thofe  which  (hall  be  declared 
2nd  intended  for  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies,  and  warehoufed 
in  the  fame  ports,  and  in  thofe  of  St  Malo,  Morlaix,  Breft, 
and   Nantes,  fhall  be  and  remain  fixed,  for  the  future,  to 
one  year,  to   be  accounted  from  the  day  that  the  faid  mer- 
chandizes and   provifions   (hall  have  come  into  port.     And, 
with    refpect    to     thofe    which     are    actually    warehoufed, 
they  fhall   be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  entrepoft  for  one 
year,  from  the  day  of  the  publication  of  the  faid  arret   and 
of  thefe  prefents ;   after  which  time,   the   faid  merchandizes 
fhall  be  liable  as  follow,  viz, — Thofe  declared  and  houfed  for 
the   French    iflands  and  colonics,  to  the  fame  duties  as  they 
fhould  have  paid,  had  they  not  been  declared  for  the  iflands ; 
and  thofe  that  come  from  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies,  fhall 
be  fubject  to  the  duties  regulated  according  to  our  letters 
patents    of  the  month  of  February,  17 19,  and  according  to 
thofe  of  the  month   of  October,    1721. — Thus  we   com- 
mand, Sec. 

Signed       LEWIS, 
And  underneath,  Phelypeaux. 

An  arret  of  the  king's  council  of  ftate,  revoking  thofe  per- 
miflions  before  granted  to  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom, 
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to  carry  to  Cadiz,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Naples,  directly 
from  the  French  iflands  of  America,  merchandizes  1 
produce   of  the   faid   iflands.     June  14,  1723.     Extracted 
from  the  regiflcrs  of  the  council  of  ftate. 

The  king  having  been  informed  that  to  facilitate,  during  the 
time  of  the  plague  with  which  the  city  of  Marfeilles,  an4 
fome  other  places  of  the  kingdom,  have  been  afflicted,  the 
exportation  of  merchandizes  of  the  French  iflands  of  America 
into  Spain  and  Italy,  where  the  admittance  of  French  fhips 
coming  directly  from  the  ports  of  France  was  refufed  ;  it  was 
allowed  to  all  merchants  of  the  kingdom,  to  fend  merchan- 
dizes to  Cadiz,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Naples,  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  French  iflands  of  America,  without  putting  them 
into  entrepoft  warehoufes,  required  in  the  ports  of  France  by 
virtue  of  the  15th  article  of  letters  patents  of  the  month  of 
April  1717.  But,  the  motives  to  this  toleration  ceafing,  it 
becomes  neceflary  to  re-eftabli!h  the  execution  to  the  2d  ar- 
ticle of  the  letters  patents  of  the  month  of  April,  the  intent 
of  which  is  very  important  for  the  fecurity  of  the  duties  of  the 
farms,  and  to  prevent  the  contraband  exportation  of  the  mer- 
chandizes of  the  French  iflands  of  America  into  foreign  coun- 
tries :  againft  which  his  majefty  being  willing  to  provide,  and 
being  prefent  in  council,  having  heard  the  report  of  the  Sieur 
Dodun,  counfellor  in  ordinary  to  the  royal  council,  and  comp- 
troller-general of  the  finances,  hath  revoked  and  annulled  the 
faid  permiffions  granted  to  the  merchants  of  his  kingdom,  to 
carry  to  Cadiz,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Naples,  directly  from 
the  French  iflands  of  America,  merchandizes  of  the  produce 
of  the  faid  iflands  :  wherefore  his  majefty  orders  and  decrees, 
that  all  fhips  which  fhall  depart  from  the  ports  of  France,  de- 
figned, according  to  the  firft  article  of  the  faid  letters  patents, 
for  the  commerce  of  the  French  iflands  and  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica, as  likewife  thofe  which  fhall  depart  from  the  ports  of 
Dunkirk  and  Marfeilles,  in  order  to  fend  the  merchandizes  of 
France  to  the  faid  French  iflands  and  colonies  of  America, 
fhall  be  obliged  to  make  their  return  directly  into  the  port  of 
their  departure  ;  and,  to  this  end,  the  merchants  who  fhall  fie 
out  the  faid  fhips,  fhall  make  the  fubmiffion  required  by  the 
2d  article  of  the  letters  patents  of  the  month  of  April,  17 17, 
to  the  fecretary  of  the  admiralty,  which  fhall  be  executed,  for 
the  time  to  come,  according  to  their  form  and  tenor.  Done 
at  the  royal  council  of  ftate,  held  at  Meudon,  the  14th  day 
of  June,  1723. 

Signed     Phelypeaux. 

A  royal  ordinance,  declaring  Gilles  Robin,  captain  of  the 
fhip  St  Michael,  of  Havre,  incapable  to  fail,  for  the  future, 
in  any  fhip  intended  for  the  colonies,  for  having  carried  on 
a  contraband  trade  at  St  Domingo.  The  25th  of  July 
1724.     By  the  king. 

His  majefty  being  informed  that,  in  violation  of  the  prohi- 
bitions fo  often  made  and  repeated,  to  prevent  carrying  on  a 
contraband  commerce  with  foreigners  in  the  iflands  of  Ame- 
rica, feveral  captains  and  traders  have  occafioned  the  lofs  of 
their  (hips,  by  foreign  merchandizes,  which  have  been  brought 
to  them  by  foreign  vefiels  in  the  roads  of  the  faid  iflands ;  which 
is  not  only  contrary  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  but  caufes 
the  ruin  of  thofe  who  fit  fuch  fhips  out,   thefe  captains  con- 
fuming,  by  the  long  ftay  they  make  in  the  colonies,  in  car- 
rying on  this  fraudulent  traffic,  the  advantages  the  proprietors 
might  have  reaped,  if  their  voyage  was  (horter :  the  above- 
named  Gilles  Robin,  commanding  the  fhip  called  the  St  Mi- 
chael,  of  Havre,  fitted   out  for  Leogane,  upon  the  coaft  of 
St  Domingo,  was  furprized,  in  the  month  of  February  laft, 
carrying  on,  in  the  night-time,  contraband  or  foreign  trade, 
with  a  fmall  Englifh  fhip;  upon  .which,  he  being  tried  in  the 
court  of  admiralty  of  the  faid  place,  his  merchandizes  were 
confifcated,  and  the  faid  Gilles  Robin  condemned  in  the  pe- 
nalty  of  2C00    livres,   and  fix  months  imprifonment.     His  I 
majefty  thinking  it  neceflary  to  fupprefs  the  like  abufes,  by 
examples  which  may  include  in  their  confequence  captains  of 
merchantmen,  who  may  fall  under  the  like  circumftances, 
he  hath   declared,  and  does  hereby  declare,  the  faid  Gilles 
Robin  incapable  of  failing  for  the  future  in  any  fhip  bound 
for  the  colonies. — His  majefty  orders  and  commands  Monf. 
the  count  of  Touloufe,  admiral  of  France,  the  governors, 
and  lieutenant-governors  of  America,  intendants  of  the  ma- 
rine officiating  in  his  ports  and  colonies,  &c.   to  have  ftriet 
regard  to  the  due  execution  of  the  prefent  ordinance,  which 
fhall  be  regiftcrcd  by  the  fecretaries  of  the  admiralties  at  the 
ports  which  have  permifTion  to  fit  out  fhips  for  the  faid  iflands 
and  colonies  ;  and  alfo  read,  publifhed,  and  fixed  in  the  faid 
ports,  &c.~- Done  at  Chantilly,  the  25th  of  July,   1724. 

Signed        LEWIS. 
And  underneath,   Phelypeaux. 

Royal  letters  patents,  in  the  form  of  an  edict,  concerning  the 
foreign  or  contraband  commerce  to  the  iflands  and  colonies 
of  America.— Given  at  Fontainbleau,  in  the  month  of 
October,  1727. 

LEWIS, 
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LEWIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c. — The  care  that  the  late 
king,  our  molt  honoured  lord  and  great-grandfather,  t 
the  advancement  of  the  commerce  of  our  iflands  and  colo- 
nics, that  which  we  alio  have  taken  by  his  example,  fince 
our  acccfiion  to  the  crown,  the  cxpence  that  has  hitherto  been 
for  this  purpofe,  and  that  we  If  ill  annually  continue,  have  only 
in  view  the  fecurity  ami  the  increase  of  the  trade  and  i 
lion  of  the  ("aid  iflands  and  colonies  :  and  herein  we  have  h;:d 
all  the  fuccefs  that  could  be  expected  ;  our  laid  colonies  be- 
nt:.'; very  greatly  augmented,  and  in  condition  to  carry  on  a 
confiderable  trade  and  navigation,  by  thefale  of  negroes,  pro- 
vifions,  and  merchandizes,  carried  thither  by  the  (hips  of  our 
fuljeeb,  in  exchange  for  fugars,  cacao,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
oilier  productions  of  the  laid  iflands  and  colonies.  But  we 
have  been  informed,  that  a.  fraudulent  contraband  commerce 
has  been  introduced,  winch,  befldes  diminishing  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  our  fubjects,  may  prove  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence to  the  fupport  of  our  faid  colonies. — The  juft  mea- 
fuies  we  take  that  they  may  be  fupplied  from  France,  and 
fiom  our  other  colonies,  with  the  negroes,  provifions,  and 
merchandizes  tiny  need,  and  the  protection  we  owe  to  the 
trade  of  our  fubjects,  have  determined  us  to  fix,  by  a  certain 
law,  inch  precautions,  and  lay  fuch  fevcre  pains  and  penalties 
upon  the  offenders,  as  may  put  a  flop  to  luch  fraudulent  traf- 
fic :  for  thefe,  and  other  reafons  us  hereunto  moving,  with 
vae  of  our  council,  and  of  our  certain  knowlege,  full 
power,  and  royal  authority,  we  have,  by  thefe  prefents,  figned 
with  our  nan  I,  decreed  and  ordained,  that  there  fhall  not 
be  received,  into  the  colonies  fubmittcd  to  our  obedience,  any 
negroes,  effects,  provifions,  and  merchandizes,  unleis  car- 
ried thither  in  French  (hips  or  velfels,  which  (lull  take  in  their 
Jading  in  the  ports  of  our  kingdom,  or  in  our  faid  colonies, 
and  which  Hull  belong  to  our  lubjccts  born  in  om  kingdom, 
or  our  faid  colonies  :  in  confequence  whereof  we  will  and  de- 
cree as  follow,  viz. 

TITLE    I. 

Of  (hips  carrying  on  foreign  or  contraband  commerce. 

ARTICLE    I. 

Wc  forbid  all  our  fubjects  born  in  our  kingdom,  and  in  our 
colonics,  to  caufe  any  negroes,  effects,  provifions,  and  mer- 
chandizes to  be  brought  into  our  laid  colonies  from  foreign 
countries,  or  foreign  colonies,  except  fait  beef  from  Ireland, 
which  fhall  be  brought  in  French  fhips,  and  which  have  taken 
their  loading  in  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  on  pain  of  confil- 
Cation  of  Chip  and  cargo,  and  1000  livrcs  penalty  ngainit  the 
captain,  who  Hull  alio  be  condemned  to  the  gallies  for  three 
years. 

II. 
Wc  forbid,  under  the  fame  penalties,  all  our  fubjects  to  ex- 
port from  our  laid  iflands  and  colonies  any  negroes,  effects, 
provifions,  and  merchandizes  into  foreign  countries,  or  into 
foreign  colonies  :  we  permit,  nevertheless,  our  French  mer- 
chants to  carry  dircc-tlv,  from  our  iflands  of  America,  into  the 
ports  of  Spain,  fugars  of  all  forts,  excepting  raw  fugais,  to- 
gether with  all  other  merchandizes  of  the  produce  of  the  faid 
iflands,  according  to  the  regulations  made  by  the  arret  of  our 
council  of  the  27th  of  Januarv,   1726. 

111. 
Foreigners  fhall  not  land  with  their  fhips,  or  other  veffels,  in 
the  ports,  roads,  or  havens  of  our  iflands  and  colonies,  not 
even  in  our  uninhabited  iflands,  nor  navigate  their  fhips 
within  a  league  round  tbofe  ifles  and  colonies,  on  pain  of  con- 
fifcation  of  their  fhips  and  veffels,  and  alfo  of  their  loading, 
and  1  coo  livres  penalty,  5cc. 

IV. 
We  order  all  our  officers,  captains,  commanders  of  our  fhips, 
&c.  to  purfue  all  foreign  fea  veffels  which  they  fhall  find  with- 
in the  faid  latitude,  and  even  thofe  belonging  to  our  own 
fubjects  carrying  on  foreign  or  contraband  trade,  and  reduce 
them  by  force  of  arms,  and  bring  them  into  the  ifland  neareft 
to  the  place  where  fuch  prize  has  been  taken. 

V. 
We  permit  all  our  fubjects  to  purfue  the  faid  fhips  and  fea 
veffels,  and  thofe  belonging  to  our  own  fubjects  carrying  on 
foreign  or  contraband  commerce  ;*and  we  decree,  for  the 
time  to  come,  it  fhall  be  inferted  in  the  commiffions  granted 
cither  for  war  or  commerce,  by  the  admiral  of  France,  that 
thofe  who  bear  fuch  commiffions  may  purfue  the  fhips,  and 
other  fea-veflels,  which  they  fhall  find  under  the  beforemen- 
tioned  circumffances,  and  reduce  them  by  force  of  arms,  and 
bring  them  into  the  ifland  neareft  the  place  where  the  prize  has 
been  made  ;  but  thefe  commiffions  fhall  not  be  delivered  to 
them  without  giving  the  fame  fecurity  as  is  done  in  time  of  war. 

VI. 
Prizes  made  on  thefe  occafions,  either  by  our  fhips,  or  thofe 
of  our  fubjects,  lhall  be  adjudged  by  the  officers  of  the  ad- 
miralty, confidently  with  the  ordinances  and  regulations  ifiu- 
ed  on  this  occafion,  without  appeal  to  the  fuperior  council 
of  the  iflands  or  colonies  where  the  prize  fhall  be  adjudg- 
ed ;  with  this  exception,  that,  in  time  of  war,  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  court,  with  regard  to  the  prizes  made  upon  thofe 
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nations  with  which  we  may  be  at  war,  fhall  be  fent  to  ,the 
fecretary-gencral  of  the  marine,  in  order  that  th.  cafe  may 
be  adjudicated  by  the  admiral,  as  ufual  on  thofe  occafions  ; 
and  ^5  of  the  produce  of  thofe  prizes  determined  lawful  fhall 
be  appropriated  to  the  admiral,  according  to  the  ordinance 
of  1681. 

.  VII. 
The  produce  of  prizes  made  by  our  fhips  fhall  be  divided,  ?S- 
tcr  deduction  of  the  admiral's  tenth  ;  viz.  -,'0  to  tnc  comman- 
der of  the  veflel  which  makes  the  prize ;  T'0  to  the  governor, 
or  lieutenant-general  of  the  colony  whither  the  prize  (hall  be 
carried  in  ;  -,'o  to  the  intendant ;  and  the  furplus  of  the  moie- 
ty to  the  failors  ;  and  the  remaining  half  part  fhall  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury  of  the  ma- 
rine in  the  faid  colony,  to  be  approp.iated  according  to  our 
orders,  &c. 

vnr. 

Prizes  made  by  the  fhips  of  our  fubjects  fhall  be  adjudged  to 
him  who  made  them,  except  the  T'c  to  the  admiral,  and  he 
(lull  be  intitled  to  ■[  upon  the  furplufage  of  the  produce  ;  the 
half  whereof  fhall  be  depofited  in  the  hands  of  the  commiffio- 
rier  of  the  treafury  of  the  marine  in  the  colonies,  to  be  em- 
ployed as  we  (lull  judge  proper;  and  the  other  half  fhall  be 
divided,  the  7  to  the  governor,  our  lieutenant-general,  and 
the  other  third  to  the  intendant  of  the  colony  where  the  (hip 
taking  the  fame  fhall  have  been  fitted  out:  and,  with  refpect 
to  prizes  made  by  fhips  fitted  out  in  France,  the  faid  moiety 
(lull  be  divided,  as  before  faid,  between  the  governor,  our 
lieutenant-general,  and  the  intendant  of  the  colony  whither 
the  prize  (hall  have  been  carried  in. 

IX. 
The  particular  governors  of  the  colonics  of  Cayenne,  Guar' 
daloupe,  and  Cape  Breton,  (lull  be  intitled,  for  prizes  car- 
ried in  thither,  either  by  our  fhips,  or  thofe  of  our  fubjects, 
fitt  d  out  in  France,  or  in  the  faid  colonies,  to  thofe  propor- 
tions fettled  by  the  71b  and  8th  articles  of  the  prefent  edict, 
to  the  governor  our  lieutenant-general  ;  and  the  commiffioners 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  faid  colonies  fhall  be  intitled  to  thofe 
appropriated  to  the  intendant. 

X. 
Wc  command  all  officers  of  our  troops,  or  militia,  command- 
ing in  the  different  parts  of  our  colonies,  even  the  captains 
of  the  nvlitia  in  their  divifions,  to  arieft  fuch  foreign  veflel s 
ns  (lull  be  found  in  the  ports,  roads,  and  havens  of  their  di- 
ftridt,  and  alfo  French  fhips  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  in 
thofe  places  :  and  ' J  of  the  produce  thereof  (lull  belong  to  the 
admiral,  and  ■!  to  the  officer  who  made  the  prize  ;  ^,  which 
(hall  be  divided  into  halves,  between  him  that  commands  the 
detachment,  and  the  foldiers  or  inhabitants  who  have  com- 
piled the  fame.  The  remainder,  or  the  whole,  (hall  be  de- 
pofited in  the  hands  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury  of  the 
marine,  to  be  employed  according  to  our  order,  &c. 

XI. 
Ships,  or  other  foreign  veffels,  either  of  war  or  merchant- 
men, which  by  ftorm,  or  other  urgent  neceffities,  fhall  be 
forced  into  our  colonies,  fhall  not  water,  on  pain  of  confif- 
cation  of  merchants  fhips  and  cargo,  except  in  ports  or  roads 
where  we  have  garrifons,  viz.  in  the  ifland  of  Martinico,  Fort 
Royal,  in  the  borough  of  St  Pierre,  and  a  la  Trinite ;  in  the 
ifland  of  Guardaloupe,  at  the  road  of  La  Beffe  Terre,  at 
Little  Cul  defac,  and  at  Fort  Lewis  ;  at  Grenade,  in  the 
chief  port,  as  well  as  at  Marie  Galante,  and  in  the  ifland  of 
St  Domingo,  at  Petit  Goave,  Leogane,  St  Lewis,  St  Marc, 
Port  de  Puife,  and  Cape  Francois :  at  which  places  they 
(hall  not  be  flopped,  provided  they  make  appear  they  were 
not  intended  for  our  colonies  ;  and,  upon  this  appearing,  all 
defirable  fuccour  and  aid  (hall  be  given  them.  We  order 
the  governor,  our  lieutenant-general,  or  other  commanding 
officers,  to  fend  a  detachment  of  four  foldiers  and  a  ferjeant 
on  board  the  faid  fhips  and  veffels,  to  prevent  the  embarka- 
tion and  debarkation  of  negroes,  effects,  provifions,  and  mer- 
chandizes, under  any  pretence  whatever ;  which  detachment 
(hall  remain  on  board  fuch  veffels,  at  the  expence  of  the  pro- 
prietors thereof,  fo  long  as  they  (hall  remain  in  the  ports  and 
roads' of  our  colonies. 

XII. 
Captains  of  the  faid  veffels~thus  at  liberty,  who  (hall  have  oc- 
cafion for  provifions,  rigging,  of  other  utenfils,  to  enable 
them  to  continue  their  voyage,  fhall  be  obliged  to  afk  per- 
miffion  of  the  governor,  our  lieutenant-general,  or  comman- 
der, in  his  abfence,  and  of  the  intendant,  to  embark  them  ; 
which  permiffion  fhall  not  be  granted  'till  their  requeft  is  com- 
municated to  the  director  of  the  domaine  ;  and  thefe  fhall  be 
granted  by  the  faid  governor,  our  lieutenant-general,  or  com- 
mander in  his  abfence,  and  the  intendant  (hall  be  tranfmitted, 
with  a  copy  of  the  faid  ordinance,  to  the  fecretary  of  (fate  for 
that  department  of  the  marine,  to  give  us  an  account  thereof: 
we  require,  however,  that  the  faid  ordinance  be  provifionally 
executed,  &c. 

XIII. 
If  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  refit  or  careen  the  (hips  of  fo- 
reigners thus  at  liberty,  to  unlade  their  effects,  provilions,  and 
merchandizes,    the  captains  thereof  fhall  be  obliged  to  afk 
permiffion  of  the  governor,  our  lieutenant-general,  or  com- 
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mander  in  bis  abfence,  and  of  the  intendant ;  which  per- 
miflion (hull  not  be  granted  'till  the  rcqueft  be  communicated 
to  the  direclor  of  the  domaine  :  and  there  {hall  be  granted  an 
ordinance  importing  the  faid  permiflion.  And,  in  cafe  the 
director  of  the  domaine  oppofes  the  faid  permiflion,  his  mo- 
tives, as  well  as  thole  of  the  governor,  our  lieutenant-general, 
&C  (hall  be  reprefented,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  ordi- 
nance, to  the  fecretary  of  ftate  of  the  marine,  to  acquaint 
us  of  the  fame:  we  require,  however,  that  the  faid  ordi- 
nance be  provilionally  executed  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  the  landing 
of  the  faid  merchandizes,  there  (hall  be  given  a  verbal  ac- 
count, in  prefence  of  the  direclor  of  the  domaine,  contain- 
ing the  quantity  and  quality  thereof,  figned  by  the  captain  of 
the  fhip,  and  by  the  faid  direclor  of  the  domaine;  which  ac- 
count fhall  be  fent  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate  of  the  marine  ; 
and  the  faid  governor,  our  lieutenant-general,  or  commander 
in  his  abfence,  fhall  place  a  centincl  at  the  gate  of  the  ware- 
houfe  where  the  faid  merchandize  fhall  be  depofited,  to  pre- 
vent any  being  taken  out,  or  fold  in  the  faid  colonies;  and, 
while  the  faid  merchandize  fhall  remain  in  the  faid  warehoufe, 
which  fhall  be  {hut  with  three  locks,  one  of  which  keys  {hall 
be  given  to  the  intendant,  another  to  the  director  of  the  do- 
maine, and  the  other  to  the  captain  of  the  faid  fhip.  We 
require  alfo,  that,  in  cafe  he  has  landed  negroes,  he  fhall 
draw  up  a  lift,  wherein  they  fhall  be  exactly  characterized, 
who  fhall  be  fequeffered  in  the  hands  of  fome  refponfible  per- 
ron1, that  they  may  be  reflorcd  again,  &c.  the  whole  hereof 
niuft  be  performed  on  pain  of  confifcation  of  the  value  of  the 
laid  negroes,  and  alfo  the  fhip  and  cargo. 

XIV. 
1  he  expence  of  fuch  fhips  or  veflels  in  our  iflands  and  colo- 
nies fha!l  be  made  there,  and  paid  in  cafh  or  bills  of  ex- 
change ;  and,  in  cafe  the  captain  has  not  money,  nor  can 
find  any  one  in  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies,  who  will  an- 
fwer  for  the  payment  of  the  faid  bills  of  exchange,  permif- 
lion fhall  be  granted  by  the  governor,  our  lieutenant-general, 
or  the  commander  in  his  abfence,  and  the  intendant,  on  the 
requeft  of  the  captains  of  the  faid  fhips  (which  fhall  like- 
wife  be  communicated  to  the  director  of  the  domaine)  for  the 
fale  of  a  certain  number  of  negroes  and  merchandizes,  to 
make  good  the  faid  expence  only;  and  an  ordonnance 
granting  the  faid  permiflion  fhall  be  made,  fignifying  the  faid 
expence,  together  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  merchandizes  fold:  and,  in  cafe  thedire<5for  of  the 
domaine  fhould  oppofe  fuch  fale,  his  motives,  together  with 
thofe  of  the  governor,  our  lieutenant-general,  or  commander 
in  his  abfence,  and  the  intendant,  fhall  be  reprefented  to  be 
fent,  with  a  copy  of  the  ordonnance,  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate 
of  the  marine  :  and  we  require  that  the  faid  ordonnance  {hall 
be  executed  provifionally,  and  that  the  fale,  fo  permitted, 
fhall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  expence  incurred,  under 
any  pretext  whatfoever. 

XV. 
We  require,  that  as  foon  as  the  faid  foreign  fhips  fhall  be  at 
liberty,  and  in  condition  to  take  in  again  their  loading  of  ne- 
groes and  merchandizes  fo  landed,  there  fhall  be  a  re-exami- 
nation of  the  fame,  figned  by  the  director  of  the  domaine,  a 
<  opy  whereof  fhall  be  fent  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  ma- 
rine, and  after  the  faid  embarkation  the  faid  veflels  fhall  put 
to  fea. — We  require  alfo,  that  thofe  which  fhall  be  thus  at 
liberty,  depart  the  firft  favourable  opportunity,  after  being  in 
a  condition  for  failing,  on  the  penalty  againft  the  captain  of 
iooo  livres,  and  confifcation  of  fhip  and  cargo:  the  gover- 
nors, our  lieutenant-governors,  particular  governors,  or  other 
officers  commanding  in  our  colonies,  {hall  not  permit  the  faid 
fhip  to  make  any  longer  ftay,  than  what  fhall  be  abfolutely 
necellary  to  fit  them  for  fea. 

XVI. 
We  forbid  the  captains  of  the  faid  foreign  {hips,  fupercargoes, 
and  others  thereunto  belonging,  to  land  or  fell  any  negroes, 
or  other  merchandizes  brought  by  the  faid  {hips,  nor  to  {hip 
any  negroes  or  merchandizes  of  the  French  colonies,  on  pain 
of  confifcation  of  the  faid  fhips  and  loading,  and  iooo  livres 
penalty  befides,  which  {hall  be  paid  without  abatement  by  the 
captains  and  failors. 

TITLE    II. 

Concerning  negroes,  effects,  provifions,  and  merchandizes, 
found  on  the  fea-fhores,  and  in  the  ports  and  havens, 
brought  as  well  in  French  {hips  carrying  on  contraband 
trade,  as  in  foreign  ones. 

ARTICLE     I. 

Negroes  and  merchandizes  found  on  the  fhores,  ports,  and 
havens,  brought  by  French  fhips  carrying  on  unlawful  com- 
merce, Ihall  be  confiscated,  together  with  the  {hip  and  load- 
ing, and  a  penalty  of  iooo  livres  laid  on  the  captain,  befides 
being  condemned  to  the  gallies  for  three  years  ;  the  moiety  of 
which  penalty  fhall  go  to  the  informer. 

II. 
Negroes  and  merchandizes  fo  found  upon  the  fhores,  and  in 
the  ports  and  havens,  brought  by  foreign  {hips,  {hall  alfo  be 


confifcated,  together  with  the  veffel  from  whence  they  were 
unloaded,  and  the  cargo,  and  the  captain  condemned  in 
iooo  livres  penalty,  which  fhall  be  paid  without  deduction  by 
him  and  the  failors,  and  one  moiety  thereof  fhall  &o  to  the 
informer. 

III. 
The  faid  confifcations,  pains  and  penalties,  fhall  be  adjudged 
by  the  officer  of  the  admiralty,  without  appeal  to  fuperior 
courts. 

TITLE    III. 

Of  negroes,  effects,  provifions,  and  merchandizes,  found  on 
land,  coming  as  well  in  French  {hips  carrying  on  contra- 
band commerce,  as  in  foreign  ones. 

ARTICLE    I. 

Negroes  and  merchandizes  found  on  land,  brought  by  fhips 
belonging  to  our  fubjects,  carrying  on  illicit  trade,  {hall  be 
confifcated,  together  with  the  {hip  and  cargo,  and  the  captain 
condemned  in  the  penalty  of  iooo  livres,  and  fent  to  the 
gallies  for  three  years. 

II. 
Negroes  and  merchandizes  which  fhall,  in  like  manner,  be 
difcovered  landed,  brought  by  foreign  fhips,  {hall  alfo  be  con- 
fifcated, together  with  the  fhip  and  cargo,  and  the  captain 
condemned  in  the  penalty  of  iooo  livres,  which  fhall  be  paid 
without  abatement,  by  him  an^  the  failors. 

III. 
Thofe   in  whofe  poffeffion   fuch   negroes   and  merchandizes 
{hall   be  found,  brought  by  French  {hips  carrying  on   illicit 
trade,  and  by  foreign  {hips,  {hall  be  condemned  in  500  livres 
penalty,  and  be  fent  to  the  gallies  for  three  years. 

IV. 
One  moiety  of  the  faid  fines  and  confifcation  {hall  go  to  the 
informer,  the  other  to  the  farmer  of  the  revenue  of  our  do- 
maine. 

V. 
Profecution  of  fuch  offenders  fhall  be  made  before  the  judges 
inordinary,  without  appeal  to  fuperior  courts. 

TITLE    IV. 

Of  appeals  in  regard  tofentences  pafr,  as  well  with  refpect  to 
French  fhips  carrying  on  contraband  commerce,  as  foreign 
fhips  doing  the  fame. 

ARTICLE    I. 

Appeal  lodged  in  fuperior  courts,  with  refpect  to  fentences 
palled  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  or  in  thofe  of  the  admi- 
ralty, on  occafion  of  contraband  trade  being  carried  on  by 
French  fhips  and  foreign  ones,  fhall  be  adjudged  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

II. 
Our  fuperior  courts  fhall  continue  to  affemble  after  the  ufual 
manner. 

III. 
The  fittings  which  they  commonly  hold,  and  during   which 
all  caufes  are  difpatched  that  are  ready  to  be  heard,  fhall  be 
divided  into  two  parts. 

IV. 
At  the  firft  fitting  there  fhall  be  heard  as  well  civil  as  crimi- 
nal caufes,  which  concern  individuals,  and  others  that  con- 
cern foreign  or  contraband  trade,  or  have  any  relation  there- 
unto, as  foreign  fhips,  &c. 

V. 
All  caufes  which  concern  the  faid  foreign  or  contraband  trade, 
or  have  any  relation  thereunto,  and  alfo  all  thofe  concerning 
foreign  fhips,  fhall  be  heard  at  the  fecond  fitting,  which  fhall 
be  held  immediately  after  the  firft. 

VI. 
The  governor,  our  lieutenant-general,  the  intendant,  major 
officers,  only  fhall  affift  at  the  faid  fecond  fittings,  and  alfo 
five  counsellors  that  we  fhall  name  for  this  purpofe,  the  folli- 
citor-general  and  the  fecretary:  we  require,  that  in  cafe  any 
of  the  faid  counfellors  fhould  not  be  at  the  faid  fittings,  ei- 
ther by  abfence,  ficknefs,  or  any  other  lawful  caufe,  fentence 
fhall  be  paffed,  when  there  are  but  three  of  the  faid  counfel- 
lors only. 

TITLE    V. 

Of  merchandizes  coming  in  foreign  fhips,  and  brought  by 
means  of  French  veffels. 


ARTICLE    I. 

Merchandizes  coming  in  foreign  fhips  that  fhall  be  found  in 
fhips  belonging  to  our  fubjects,  fhall  be  confifcated,  and  the 
captains  of  the  faid  veflels,  factors,  &c.  fined  in  three  thou- 
fand  livres  penalty  without  deduction,  and  moreover  the  cap- 
tains to  be  fent  three  years  to  the  gallies,  and  the  factors,  &c. 

5  fuffer 
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fuffcr  fix  months  imprifonmcnt :  the  faid  confifcations  and 
penalties  fhall  go,  the  one  hJf  to  the  informer,  and  the 
other  part  fhall  be  depofitcd  in  the  hands  of  the  commiffioncr 
of  the  trealury  of  the  marine  in  our  colonies,  to  be  employed 
as  we  fhall  direct,  either  for  1  lie  increafing  or  maintaining 
hofpitals,  buildings,  01  to  othei  ncccliaiy  works  of  the  faid 
colonics. 

The  faid   captains,  factors,  &C.  fhall  be  obliged  to  juflify  by 
invoices,  manifeftos,  charter-parties,  bills  of   lading,  &c.  in 
regular  (oim,  and  thii  before  the  intend  ant  at  the  Hut  i 
tion,   that  the   merchandizes   fold    arc   the  entire   produce  of 
thofe  laden  in  France;  and,  for  wantofthi  QialJ  be 

cenfurcd   and  reputed  to   have  fold  merchandizes  coming  in 
foreign  fhips,  01  French  (hipS  trafficking  in  foreign  or  contra- 
band  trade,  and  as  fuch  (hall   be  condemned  in  the  penalties 
contained  in  the  preceding  article. 
HI. 

We  refer  the  cognizance  of  caufes  ih<t<-  may  require  expedi- 
tion, to  the  intendants  of  our  colonics)  and  thefe  we  forbid 
to  be  tried  in  other  courts. 

IV. 
We   require,  that,  in   cafes  where  the  faid   captains  fh.ill  be 
convicli.il  "I    the    laid  offence,   the  laid   intendanis  fhall    place 
fom<    reputable  perfon  on   board   fucb  fhips,  in  order  to  be 
taiuid  into  France  to  their  owners. 

V. 
Wc  require,  that   all  perfons,   of  what  rank  or  condition  fo- 
cver,   who   fhall    be   convicted   of  contraband    commerce    by 
vdlels  belonging  to  them,  or  that   they   have   hired   fhips  on 
freight   that    I  ircd   fuch    trade    in    foreign  vcllels,  or 

who  have   lent,  into  foreign   countries  or  colonies,   negroes, 
effects,  provifions,  or  merchandizes  of  our  colom   s,    n 
condemned,  befides   tl     penalties   impofed  by   thefe  ai 
to  the  gallics  lor  three  years. 

We  require,  that  fuch  foreigners  who  carry  on  foreign  com- 
merce,    oil   import  negroes,  and  foreign  merchandi; 
our  colonics,   and   likcwile  thofe  who  lend  negroes  and   mer- 

chandizes   from  our  colonies  into  ford  . 

liable  to  profi  commiifion, 

and  that  the  pr<  thai 

VII. 
All   concerts  of   this   kind,  i  defendant1:, 

(hall  be  referred  to  the  juriWiftion  and  cognizance  of  t,,c  in- 
tendants of  oui  colonii  I  we  forbid  all  other  courts  and 
judges  from  trying  the  fame. 

Wc  impower   our  commifTaiies  of  ordonnances,  and  our  firfl 
counfellors  in   t       iflands  and  colonies,  where  there  is  no  in 
tendant,  to  fupply  their  place. 

TITLE    VI. 
Of  foreigners  fettled  in  the  colonies. 

ARTICLE  I. 
Foreigners  fettled  in  our  colonies,  even  thofe  who  arc  natu- 
ralized, or  wh.)  may  be  fo  hereafter,  fhall  not  act  as  merchants, 
brokers,  and  agents,  in  affairs  of  commerce,  in  any  man- 
ner whatfocver,  on  pain  of  30CO  livres  penalty  to  the  in- 
former, and  be  banifhed  for  ever  from  our  faid  colonies;  we 
permit  them  only  to  purchafe  lands  and  plantations,  and  to 
deal  folc'.y  as  planters  in  commodities  produced  therefrom. 

II. 
Wc  grant,  to  thofe  who  are  at  prefent  engaged  in  trade,  three 
months  time,  from   the  day  of  regiflermg  thefe   prefents,  to 
lay  the  fame   afide,  and  the  offenders  fhall  be  condemned  in 
the  penalties  laid  by  the  preceding  article. 

We  forbid  all  merchants  and  traders  in  our  colonies,  from 
having  any  agents,  factors,  book-keepers,  or  other  perfons 
concerned  in  this  commerce,  who  are  foreigners,  although 
they  be  naturalized  :  we  require  them  to  be  difmiffed  within 
three  months  at  the  fartheft,  from  the  day  of  reffilierino-  thefe 
prefents,  on  the  penalty  of  3000  livres  inflicrted  on  fuch 
merchants  and  traders,  and  againft  the  laid  agents,  factors, 
book-keepers,  or  other  perfons  who  fhall  be  engaged  in  their 
affairs,  and  to  be  banifhed  for  ever  from  the  faid  colonies. 

IV. 
We  enjoin   and  command   our   follicitors-general   and   their 
fubftitutcs,   to  attend  duly   to  the  execution  of  thefe   three 
preceding  articles,  on  pain  of  anfwering  the  fame  in  their 
own  perfons. 

Thus  we  require  and  command  all  our  faithful  friends  who 
enjoy  fuperior  pofts  in  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies,  that  thefe 
prefents  may  be  known,  publifhed  and  regiftered,  and  the 
contents  hereof  ftrictly  obferved  according  to  their  form  and 
tenor,  notwithflanding  all  edicts,  declarations,  arrets,  and 
ordonnances,  to  the  contrary,  which  we  have  by  thefe  pre- 
fents made  null  and  void.  For  fuch  is  our  pleafure.  And, 
to  the  end  that  this  may  be  for  ever  in  force,  we  have  here- 
unto affixed  our  teal.     Given  at  Fontainbleau  in  the  month 


of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1727,  and  m  the  13th 
year  of  our  reign. 

d     LEWIS, 
And  underneath,  Phelyi 
Ch  . 

And  feuled  with  the  great  feal  v/ith  green  wax. 

An  arret  of  the  royal  council  of  flatc,  containing  re 

on  the  point  of  corncds  between  the  admiralty  of  France, 
and  the  farmers-general  of  the  revenue,  with  regard  to 
Contraband  and  prohibited   con..  le  as  well  at  fea, 

and  in  the  ports,  haven?,  and  1  if  the  kingdom, 

as  in   the  French   iflands   and   colonies  of  Ame;iea. — Of 
the  25th  of  May,  1728.     Extracted  from  the  . 
the  council  of  (1 

The   king  being  in  council,  and   the  memorials  prcfented  as 
well  by  the  admiral   of  France,  idicatory  of  the 

united  body  of  farmers-general  of  the  revenue,  on  the  fub- 
ject  of  controverfies  anfen  between  the  admiralty  of  France, 
and  the  laid  farmers- general,  in  regard  to  contraband  and  pro- 
hibited commerce,  &c.  And,  in  regard  to  the  application 
of  the  penalties  and  confifcations  made,  which  baveoccafi- 
d  Cornells  between  the   judges  nf  the  .•  ,  and  the 

the  faid   adjud  -  neral  :  his  ma- 

I      I  end  to  th  .  ,d  to  pre- 

ned   by  a  certain 
ilation  what  are  tl  .  to        one  and  the 

Othl  I  •    ■  :  hi     J 

1    ?c  in  orJu.  al  council,  . 

neral  of  th^  fi 
is  decreed)  and  doth  i  , 

ARTICLE     I. 

1  he  knowlege  of  offences  committed,  and  difcovcred  in 
France,  on  the  veflels,  and  in  the  ports,  roads,  coafts,  and 
.  of  the  fea,  with  refped  to  contraband  and  prohibited 
,  carried  on  by  importation  a.,d  exportation  of 
merchandizes,  (hall  appertain  to  the  Sieurs  intendants,  and 
commiflaries,  refideni  111  the  provinces  and  generalities  of  the 
kingdom,  in  i  the   officers  of  the  admiralty) 

without  appeal  to  ilie  count il  in  civil  aii'airs,  and  fhall  be  the 
dernior  relort  in  criminal  caies,  &c. 

II. 
The  produce  of  the  penalties  and  confifcation    .  'nng 

adjudicatory  of  his   farn  icfe 

pence  all  prolccutions  fnall  be  carried  on,  '    I 
out  the  ::Jmiial  of  France  pretending  any  thing  thereto,  under 
pretext  whatfocver. 

III. 
The  officers  of  the  admiralty  fhall  have  cognizance  in  the  £.•  ft 
inflances  of  offences  in  regard  to  foreign  commerce,  as  well 
in  regard  to  affairs  or  a  dvd  as  criminal  nature,  and  contra- 
band or  prohibited  merchandizes,  which  fhall  be  dilcovered 
to  be  carried  on  by  fhips,  and  in  the  ports,  roads,  coafL,  and 
fhores  of  the  fea  in  the  Fiench  iflands  and  colonics,  with  ap- 
peal to  fuperior  courts,  except  thole  offences  contained  in 
title  5.  of  the  letters  patents  of  the  month  of  October  1727  ; 
the  cognizance  whereof  fhall  belong  to  the  intendants  and 
officers  of  the  admiralty,  in  calling  to  their  aiTiflance,  if  need 
be,  the  number  of  graduates,  or  officers)  required  by  the  or- 
dinances in  cafes  of  pionouncmg  corporal  punifhncnt. 

IV. 
The  produce  of  the  penalties  and  confifcations  arifing  from 
fuch  offences  which  fhall  be  dtfeovered  by  the  coinmiffiontrs 
of  the  weflern  domaine,  in  the  ports,  coafts,  and  fhores  of 
the  fea  in  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  fhall  be  remitted  to 
the  account  of  cafh  of  the  domaine)  and  belong  one  moiety 
to  his  majefly,  or  to  the  adjudicatory  of  his  farms,  and  one 
moiety  to  the  informers,  and  employed  by  the  domaine  that 
fhall  have  contributed  to  the  difcovery  and  the  capture. 

V. 
The  cogpizance  of  fuch  offences  as  fhall  be  difcovered  on 
land  by  the  officers  of  the  domaine  to  the  faid  iflands  and  co- 
lonies, fhall  belong  to  the  intendants,  without  appeal  to  the 
council,  except  where  corporal  pun'ifhment  is  inflicted  ;  in 
which  cafe,  the  cognizance  in  the  dernier  refort  fhall  be 
left  to  the  faid  Sieurs  intendants,  in  calling  to  their  affiftance 
the  number  of  graduates,  or  officers,  required  by  the  ordi- 
nance; and  the  produce  of  the  penalties  and  confifcations  that 
fhall  arife,  as  well  in  civil  as  criminal  cafes,  fhall  be  remitted 
to  the  cafh-account  of  the  domaine,  one  moiety  whereof 
fhall  belong  to  his  majefly,  or  to  the  adjudicatory  of  the  farms, 
the  other  moiety  to  the  informers,  and  the  fervants  of  the  do- 
maine who  have  contributed  to  the  difcovery  and  capture. 

VI. 
The  product  of  the  penalties  and  confifcations,  which  fhall 
arife  from  the  prizes  at  fea  by  the  pinnaces  and  commiffioners 
of  the  farm,  authorized  by  commiffions  from  the  admiralty 
of  France,  fhall  be  remitted  to  the  domaine,  and  be  appro- 
priated (JL  belonging  to  the  admiral  being  deducted)  one 
moiety   to  his  majefly,  or  the  adjudicatory  of  his  farms,   the 

other 
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other  moiety  to  the  informers,  and  thofe  employed  by  the  do- 
rnaine  who  have  contributed  to  the  capture. 

VII. 
The  penalties  and  confifcations,  with  regard  to  affairs   unde- 
termined in  France  and  America,  (hall  belong  to  his  majefty, 
or  to  the  adjudicatory  of  his  farms,  according  to  articles  4, 
5,  and  6  of  the  prefent  regulations. 

VIII. 
Effects  and  merchandizes  feized,  as  well  in  France  as  in  the 
French  iflands  and  colonies,  by  the  commiflioners  of  the  ad- 
judicatory of  farms,  fhall  be  depoiked  only  in  the  office  of 
farms  ;  and,  with  relation  to  prizes  taken  at  fea  (T'0  of  which 
fail  to  the  admiral  of  France)  the  adjudicatory  of  farms,  or 
their  commiffioners,  fhall  be  obliged  to  fecure  them  in  a  ware- 
houfe,  under  two  different  keys,  one  of  which  fhall  remai/i 
with  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  other  with  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  depofitory  of  farms,  'till  definitive  judgment  be 


given. 


IX. 


And,  to  indemnify  the  admiral  of  France  for  thofe  rights 
which  may  be  pretended  to  belong  to  him,  as  well  in  refpect 
of  contraband  trade  in  France,  as  that  in  the  French  iflands 
and  colonies,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  litigations  which  inch 
pretenfions  may  occafion,  there  fhall  be  paid  to  him  annually, 
on  the  firft  day  of  the  year,  by  the  adjudicatory  of  farms,  to 
commence  from  the  prefent  year  1728,  the  Aim  of  20,000 
livres  ;  which,  for  the  future,  fhall  put  an  end  to  all  pre- 
tenfions of  this  nature  in  the  prefent  admiral  and  his  fucceflbrs  ; 
nor  fhall  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  interfere  with  the  deter- 
minations of  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  with  refpect  to  con- 
fifcations, nor  any  thing  which  does  not  immediately  concern 
contraband  and  prohibited  trade,  and  the  care  of  the  duties  of 
the  farms. 

X. 
The  farmer  of  the  revenue,  under  pretence  of  care  thereof, 
be  it  either  for  the  loading  of  fait,  and  to  prevent  contraband 
trade,  or  for  whatever  other  reafon,  fhall  not  have,  or  put 
to  fea,  any  veffel  of  what  fize  foever,  without  leave  and  corn- 
minion  from  the  admiral  of  France,  regiftered  at  the  admi- 
ralty of  the  place,  under  the  penalty  contained  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  168 1  ;  except,  however,  fmall  boats  requifite  to  vifit 
fhips  in  creeks,  ports,  and  roads.  With  refpect  to  the  loading 
of  (alt,  there  fhall  be  permiffions  granted  for  fuch  fhips  every 
voyage  :  and,  in  relation  to  veffels  and  pinnaces  that  are  al- 
ways on  the  fea  for  the  fervice  of  his  majefty's  farmers  of  the 
revenue,  their  leave  and  commiflion  fhall  be  granted  them 
annually. 

XI. 
The  adjudicatory  of  the  farms  fhall  be  allowed  to  have  upon 
the  fea,  and  at  the  mouths  or  entrances  of  rivers,  armed  vef- 
fels, pinnaces,  and  fhalops,  on  condition  of  the  faid  veffels 
tranfmitting,  every  Ax  months,  to  the  fecretary  of  the  admi- 
ralty of  the  province,  an  account,  certified  by  the  commif- 
fioner-general  of  the  farms,  of  the  fur  and  chriftian-names  of 
all  perfons  therein  employed. 

XII. 
The  adjudicatory  fhall  be  permitted  to  fit  out  the  faid  veffels, 
and  to  chufe  their  failors,  provided  they  ai£  not  in  the  fervice 
cf  the  royal  marine. 

xrn. 

Licences  fhall  be  granted  them  from  the  admiral  of  France  for 
fuch  veffels  and  pinnaces  which  they  may  judge  requifite  for 
their  purpofe,  in  order  to  be  armed  upon  the  coafts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  thefe  licences  fhall  remain  in  force  for  one 
year,  and  be  renewed  annually  at  their  expiration,  under  the 
penalties  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  1681. 

XIV. 
Wirh  relation  to  thofe  pinnaces,  boats,  or  other  veffels  that 
the  farmers  of  the  revenue  may  think  neceffary  to  arm  at  the 
jfland-colonies  in  America,  to  go  within  the  extent  of  the 
limits  prefcribed  by  the  regulations  made  in  regard  to  veffels 
carrying  on  contraband  commerce,  they  fhall  be  obliged  to 
take  out  a  commiflion  of  the  admiral  of  France,  as  required 
by  article  the  5th  of  the  letters  patents  of  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1727,  which  commiflion  fhall  remain  in  full  force  for 
one  year  only. 

XV. 
If  any  veffel,  carrying  on  contraband  commerce  on  the  coafts 
of  the  iflands  of  America,  fhould  be  attacked  by  an  armed 
veflel  commiffioned  by  the  admiralty  of  France,  and  alfo  by  a 
veffel  armed  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  under  the  like 
commiflion  from  the  admiralty,  the  prize  fhall  be  divided  be- 
tween them,  according  to  the  number  of  failors  and  cannon 
in  the  refpective  armed  veffels,  conformably  to  the  ordinance 
of  1681. 

XVI. 
There  fhall  be  no  innovations  made  with  regard  to  prizes  and 
offenders,  which  concern  damaged  fait  and  tobacco,  in  the 
ports,  and  on  the  coafts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  full  power  to 
iudge  of  which  remaining  in  the  officer  of  the  gabelles,  and 
others  who  have  cognizance  thereof,  according  to  the  regu- 
lations iffued  for  that  purpofe  ;  all  which  fhall  be  executed 
according  to  their  form  and  tenor,  without  deviating  from 
the  prefent  arret. 


XVII. 
Upon  this  occafion,  our  letters  patents  of  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 1727,  fhall  be  taken  into  confideration,  as  likewife  other 
regulations  concerning  contraband  and  prohibited  merchan- 
dizes. His  majefty  injoins  the  Sieurs  intendants  and  com- 
miffaries  throughout  the  provinces  and  generalities  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  faid.French  iflands  and  colonies,  to  be  vigi- 
lant in  the  execution  of  the  prefent  arret,  which  fhall  be 
executed,  notwithstanding  any  obftructions  thereunto;  of 
which,  if  any  arife,  the  cognizance  thereof  fhall  be  left  to 
his  majefty  in  council,  and  all  courts  and  ordinary  judges  are 
hereby  forbid  to  interfere  in  thefe  cafes. — Done  at  the  royal 
council  of  ftate,  his  majefty  being  prefent,  held  at  VerfaiHe» 
the  25th  of  May,   1728. 

Signed     Pheeypeaux. 

LEWIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  kc—  To  our  faithful  friends 
and  counfellors,  concerned  in  our  councils,  mafteis  of  rcquefU 
of  ourhoufhold,  Sieurs  intendants  and  commiflaries  throughout 
the  provinces  and  generalities  of  our  kingdom,  and  our  I'^ench 
iflands  and  colonies  in  America,  greeting,  &c. YYe  com- 
mand and  injoin  you,  by  thefe  prefents,  figned  with  our  hand 
to  be  vigilant  and  attentive,  each  in  his  refpective  ftation,  to 
the  due  execution  of  the  arret,  the  extract  whereof  is  here- 
unto annexed,  under  the  counter-feal  of  our  chancery,  iflued 
this  day  in  our  council  of  ftate,  we  being  prefent,  for  the 
reafons  therein  contained. — In  the  firft  place,  We  order  and 
command  our  ferjeant,  on  this  requifition,  to  fignifv  anc} 
publifh  the  faid  arret,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  no 
one  may  be  ignorant  thereof,  and  to  take  all  requifite  mea- 
fures  to  put  our  commands  in  execution,  without  other  per- 
miffion,  notwithftanding  any  impediments  hereunto;  the 
cognizance  of  which  we  referve  to  ourfelves  and  our  council 
and  forbid  all  other  courts  or  judges  any  way  to  interfere  there- 
in.— We  will  and  ordain,  &c. 

Signed        LEWIS. 
And  underneath,  Phelypeaux. 

Upon  the  3d  of  October,  1730,  a  royal  declaration  was  iffued, 
concerning  the  regulation  and  collection  of  the  capitation  tax 
at  the  Windward  iflands  of  America:  and,  on  October  the 
4th,  1 73 1,  inftrudtions  were  alfo  iffued,  to  facilitate  the  exe- 
cution of  the  faid  declaration.  In  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe, 
although  there  is  every  thing  done  that  could  be,  to  prevent  the 
evafion  of  the  tax,  and  all  frauds  in  the  collection,  yet  there 
does  not  feem  lefs  judgment  in  joining  moderation  with  ri- 
gour and  feverity.  Example:  In  article  the  9th  of  the  faid 
declaration  it  is  faid,  «  That  fuch  who  fhall  break  up  frelfi 
land  in  the  French  iflands  and  colonies  fhall  be  exempted,  for 
two  years,  from  the  faid  tax  of  capitation,  not  only  for  their 
own  perfons,  but  for  their  domeftics  and  negroes  employed 
therein. — Likewife  thofe  who  fhall  eftablifh  new  plantations, 
either  for  cacao  or  indigo,  fhall  be  intitled  to  the  fame  privi- 
leges.'— Thefe  being  the  chief  particulars  which  relate  to  traf- 
fic, we  fhall  take  no  other  notice  of  the  beforementioned  de-%j 
claration  than  to  obferve,  that  the  latter,  viz.  the  inftructions 
for  execution  of  October  the  4th,  1731,  contain  fuch  plain 
and  intelligible  rules  for  the  execution  of  every  diflinct  article 
of  the  former,  that  it  is  not  poflible  either  for  the  officers  of 
the  crown  to  miftake  their  duty,  or  the  people  the  intention 
of  the  Iegiflator. 

THE  next  effential  particular  that  occurs,  according  to  the 
order  of  time,  with  regard  to  the  laws  of  France,  in  relation 
to  their  American  iflands  and  colonies,  is  a  royal  regulation 
with  refpect  to  the  wheat-meal  of  Canada,  which  was  iffued 
by  the  king  the  18th  of  May  1732  ;  and  which  is  introduced 
with  the  following  preamble: 

*  His  majefty  being  informed,-  that  the  meal  fold  in  Canada, 
and  which  is  exported  thence  to  Cape  Breton,  and  other  of 
the  French  iflands  in  America,  is  frequently  of  a  bad  quality, 
there  being  mixed  therewith  meal  of  other  grain  than  that  of 
wheat-corn,  and  that  the  fame  is  barrelled  up  too  moift,  or 
in  cafks  not  fufficiently  dried  :  his  majefty,  defirous  to  pre-' 
vent  a  continuation  of  the  like  abufes,  which  will  abfolutcly 
ruin  and  annihilate  the  faid  commerce  of  meal,  which  is  highly- 
beneficial  to  the  faid  colony  of  Canada  :  his  majefty  has  or- 
dered, and  does  order,  &c.  as  follows,  viz. 

ARTICLE    I. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  of  wheat-meal  in  the  colony  of 
Canada  fhall  be  obliged,  from  the  day  of  the  publication  of  the 
prefent  ordinance,  to  mark  with  fire  both  ends  of  the  barrels 
wherein  fuch  meal  fhall.be  packed,  before  the  fale  or  embark- 
ation of  the  faid  barrels,  on  pain  of  three  livres  penalty  for 
every  barrel  not  fo  marked,  that  fhall  be  offered  to  fale,  be 
fold,  or  embarked. 

II. 
Merchants  and  others  fhall  be  obliged,  on  pain  of  20  livres 
penalty,  to  depofit  the  image  or  impreflion  of  the  faid  fire- 
mark  which  they  ufe  (viz.  thofe  merchants  -md  other  manu- 
facturers of  meal  refiding  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  or  under  it's 
government)  in  the  rolls  of  the  admiralty  drablifticd  in  the 
faid  city  j  and  thofe  dwelling  in  the  cities  of  the  three  rivers, 
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and  at  Montreal,  or  under  the  government  thereof,  (hall 
be  depofited  in  the  rolls  of  the  royal  jurisdictions  of  the  city, 
within  the  diftricts  of  their  habitation. 

III. 
Thofe  who  fhall  embark  the  laid  barrels,  if  meal,  fhall  be 
obliged  to  mention,  in  their  invoice  of  the  faid  barrels,  the 
diftinct  mark  thereof,  and  to  mention  the  fame  likewife  in 
the  bills  of  lading,  on  pain  of  20  livres  penalty  for  every 
offence. 

IV. 
The  captains  of  thofe  (hips  on  which  the  faid  barrels  of  meal 
(hall  be  laden,  fhall  be  obliged,  before  their  loading,  to  cer- 
tify whether  the  faid  barrels  be  marked  ;  and,  in  cafe  they 
are  embarked  without  marking,  they  fhall  be  condemned  in 
the  penalty  of  three  livres  for  every  barrel  fo  embarked. 

Meal  barrelled  and  offered  to  fale  in  Canada,  which  fhall  be 
found  to  be  of  bad  quality,  fhall  be  confifcated,  and  the  pro- 
prietor thereof  condemned  in  four  livres  per  barrel  penalty. 

Meal  fent  from  Canada  to  Cape  Breton,  and  to  other  of  the 
French  iflands  in  America,  which  (hall  be  found  to  be  of  bad 
quality,  fhall  likewife  be  confifcated,  and  the  proprietor  there- 
of condemned  in  a  penalty  of  four  livres  per  barrel. 

VII. 
Cognizance  of  offences  committed  in  Canada  againft  the  pre- 
fent ordinance,  on  account  of  barrels  of  meal  being  expofed 
to  fale  on  the  land,  and  before  having  been  embarked,  and 
which  barrels  fhall  not  be  marked,  and  on  default  alfo  of  not 
depofiting  the  faid  maik  with  the  fecretaries  of  the  royal  ju- 
risdiction, together  with  the  bad  quality  of  the  faid  meal ; 
fhall  belong  to  the  intendant  of  New  France,  or  to  his  Sub- 
delegates  in  his  abfence  ;  but,  if  the  faid  offences  fhall  bedif- 
covered  in  other  places  than  on  the  keys,  and  in  the  fhips  and 
veffels,  or  in  the  warehoufes  wherein  they  fhall  be  put  from 
the  firft  time  of  their  landing;  and,  in  cafe  the  faid  fire-mark 
hath  not  been  duly  depofited,  in  conformity  to  the  prefent 
ordinance,  in  the  rolls  of  the  admiralty  of  Quebec,  the 
officers  of  the  faid  court  fhall  take  cognizance  of  the  faid 
offences. 

VIII. 
The  officers  of  the  admiralty  of  Quebec,  and  thofe  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  of  other  French  iflands  in  America,  fliall  take 
cognizance,  each  within  the  extent  of  his  diftrict,  of  offences 
committed  by  neglect  of  the  fire-mark  required  at  both  ends 
of  the  faid  barrels,  and  alfo  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  meal, 
provided  the  offence  be  difcovered  upon  the  key,  or  in  the 
fhips  or  other  veflels,  or  in  the  warehoufes  where  they  fhall 
be  depofited  for  the  firft  time  of  their  being  landed :  they  like- 
wife  fhall  take  cognizance  of  the  default,  in  omitting  to  men- 
tion the  mark  of  the  faid  barrels  in  the  invoices  and  bills  of 
lading  of  the  concerned. 

IX. 
The  officers  of  the  admiralty  of  Cape  Breton  fhall  be  obliged 
to  direct  a  verbal  procefs,  with  refpeel  to  the  bad  meal ;  which 
procefs  fhall  be  fent  to  the  intendant  of  New  France,  in  or- 
der to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  of  Que- 
bec :  on  which  account  the  proprietors  of  the  faid  meal 
fhall  be  condemned  in  the  penalty  of  4  livres  per  barrel,  as 
aforefaid. 

X. 
The  officers  of  the  admiralty  of  the  other  French  iflands  in 
America  fhall,  in  like  manner,  be  obliged  to  direct  a  verbal 
procefs,  with  regard  to  the  bad  meal ;  which  procefs  they  fliall 
fend  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  having  there  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  marine,  to  be  tranfmitted  by  him  to  the  officers  of  the 
admiralty  of  Quebec,  to  the  end  that  the  proprietor  may  be 
condemned  in  the  penalty  of  4  livres  for  every  barrel  of  bad 
meal. 

XI. 
Cognizance  of  offences  committed  againft  the  prefent  ordi- 
nance, which  fliall  be  difcovered  after  the  landing  of  the  faid 
meal  at  Cape  Breton,  or  at  other  French  iflands  in  America, 
and  after  they  fhall  have  been  brought  up  from  the  keys  or 
warehoufes  wherein  they  may  have  been  put,  fhall  belong  to 
the  intendant  of  the  ifland  where  they  fhall  have  been  landed, 
and,  in  his  abfence,  to  his  fubdelegate. 

XII. 
The  intendants  of  the  faid  iflands,  or  their  fubdelegates  in  their 
abfence,  fhall  be  obliged  to  direct  the  like  verbal  procefsj  in 
relation  to  bad  meal ;  which  procefs  they  fhall  fend  to  the  fe- 
cretary of  ftate  for  that  jurisdiction  of  the  marine,  to  be  tranf- 
mitted by  him  to  the  intendant  of  New  France,  to  the  end 
that  the  proprietors  may  be  condemned  in  the  penalty  of  4 
livres  per  barrel  which  fhall  be  found  bad. 

XIII. 
Thefe  verbal  procefies,  made  on  account  of  the  bad  quality 
of  meal  arriving  at  Cape  Breton,  and  qther  the  French  iflands 
in  America,  fhall  fignify  the  quality  and  condition  in  which 
the  .meaj  ihall  be  found,  together  with  the  mixture  of  what 
other  grain  (hall  be  therein  made  ;  they  fhall  mention  like- 
wife  to  what  the  bad  quality  of  the  faid  meal  is  to  be  attri- 
buted. 
Vet.  L 


XIV. 
The  penalties  and  confifcations  which  fhall  have  been  ad- 
judged by  the  intendant  of  New  France,  fhall  belong  (viz. 
for  offences  committed  in  the  government  of  Quebec)  to 
the  general  hofpital  of  the  faid  place  ;  for  thofe  com- 
mitted in  the  government  of  the  three  rivers,  to  the  Ho- 
tel-Dieu  of  the  faid  city  ;  and,  for  thofe  committed  in 
the  government  of  Montreal,  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  there 
eftabliihcd. 

XV. 
The  penalties  and  confifcations  decreed  by  the  judge-cornmif- 
fary  of  Cape  Breton,  fubdelegated  by  the  intendant  of  New 
France,  fhall  belong  to  the  hofpital  of  the  faid  ifland  ;  and 
thofe  decreed  by  the  intendant  of  the  other  French  iflands  of 
America,  or  other  fubdelegates,  fhall  be  appropriated  to  the 
neareft  hofpital. 

XVI. 
The  penalties  and  confifcations  decreed  by  the  officers  of  the 
admiralty,  fhall  belong  to  the  admiral  of  France. 
His  majefty  orders  and  commands  Monf.  the  count  of  Thou- 
loufe  admiral  of  France,  and  the  governors,  his  lieutenant- 
general,  and  intendants  in  America,  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye, 
every  one  in  his  own  perfon,  to  the  due  execution  of  the 
prefent  ordinance,  which  fhall  be  read,  publifhed,  and 
fixed  up  in  every  place  where  needful,  and  regiftered  in  the 
rolls  of  the  admiralty  of  the  refpective  colonies  wherein  they 
have  jurisdiction.--- Done  at  Compeigne,  the  18th  of  May 
1732. 

Signed         LEWIS, 
And  underneath,  PhelyPeauxi 

Upon  the  21ft  of  May  following  the  count  of  Thouloufei 
admiral  of  France,  iflued  his  orders  to  all  concerned,  to  have 
ftrict  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  preceding  ordinance. 

An  arret  of  the  royal  council,  forbidding  all  privateers  and 
merchants,  carrying  on  trade  in  the  French  iflands  and 
colonies,  to  fend  fluffs  or  painted  linens  of  the  Indies 
thither,  or  thofe  of  Perfia,  China,  or  the  Levant.  — May 
9,  1733.  Extracted  from  the  regifters,  of  the  council  of 
ftate. 

The  king  caufing  to  be  laid  before  him  the  letters  patents  of 
the  month  of  April   1717,   touching  the  regulation  of  the 
commerce  of  the  French  iflands  and  colonics  of  America  ;  by 
the  i2tharticleofwhichit  isdeclared,  that  the  merchants  of  the 
kingdom  fhall  not  (hip  for  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies  any  fo- 
reign merchandizes,  whole  import  and  confumption  in  the 
kingdom  are  prohibited,  on  pain  of  confiscation,  and  a  pe- 
nalty of  3000  livres,  which  fhould  be  decreed  by  the  officers 
of  the  admiralty  :  alfo  other  letters  patents,  of  the  month  of 
February  17 19,  including  regulations   of  trade  from  Mar- 
feilles  to  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies,  the  12th  article  of  which 
contains  the  fame  difpofition  :    alfo  thofe  of  the  month  of 
October,   1721,  by  which  his  majefty  granted  to  the  city  of 
Dunkirk  the  privilege  and  liberty  to  carry  on  trade  to  the  faid 
iflands  ;  and  ordained,  by  article  14,  that  the  general  regula- 
tion of  the  month  of  April    1717,    fhould   be  executed  in 
whatever  was  not  repugnant  to  the  difpofitions  made  by  thofe 
laft  letters  patents  :  and  his  majefty  being  informed  that  the 
merchants  who  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  faid  French 
iflands  and  colonies,  might  export  thither  ftuffs  and  painted 
linens  of  the  Indies,  Perfia,  China,  or  of  the  Levant,  un- 
der pretence  that  thefe  forts  of  merchandizes  (whofe  ufe  and 
importation  are  neverthelefs  prohibited)  are  not  exprefsly  com- 
prehended in  the  faid  12th  article  of  the  general  regulation  of 
1717  ;  againft  which  his  majefty  defiring  to  provide,  and  con- 
fidering  the  advice  of  the  deputies  of  the  council  of  commerce^ 
heard  the  report  ef  the  Sieur  Orry,  counfellor  of  ftate,  and 
counsellor  in  ordinary  to  the  royal  council,  and  comptroller- 
general  of  the  finances,  the  king,  being  prefent  in  council,  has 
ordained,  and  does  hereby  ordain  that  the  letters  patents  of 
the  month  of  April  1717,  of  February  1719,  and  October 
1 72 1,  fhall  be  executed  according  to  their  form  and  tenor. 
In  confequence  of  which,  his  majefty  expreSty  forbids  all 
privatee'rs  and  merchants,  carrying  on  trade  to  the  French 
iflands  and  colonies  of  America,  to  carry  thither  ftuffs  er 
painted  linens  of  the  Indies,  of  Perfia,  China,    or  the  Le- 
vant, under  what  denomination  Soever,  on  pain  of  confisca- 
tion, and  a  penalty  of  3000  livres,  and  to  be  excluded  from 
being  concerned  in  the  faid  commerce  for  the  future. — The 
like  prohibitions  are  made  to  all"  captains,  mafter-pilots,  ma- 
rine officers,  failors,  paffengers  and  others  who  make  up  the 
crews  of  fhips  defigned  for  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies,  to 
carry  thither,  in  any  fhape  whatfoever,  any  of  the  faid  ftuffs 
and  painted  linens,  on  pain  of  confifcation,    and   of  3000 
livres  penalty  againft  the  captains,  mafter-pilots,  marine  o£J 
ficers  and  paffengers,  befides  their  being  rendered  incapable  of 
commanding  and  Serving  in  any  veffel  whatfoever;  and,  with 
refpeet  to  failors,  and  others  whereof  the  Ship's  crewconfifts, 
on  pain  of  one  year's  imprifonment,  or  more,  according  to 
■the  caSe :  his  majefty  commands  and  injoins1  the  Sieurs  in- 
tendants and  commiffaiies  in  the  marine  provinces  of  the 
II  D  kingdom* 
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kingdom,  and  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  and  likcwife  the 
governors  and  intendants  of  the  faid  French  iflands  and  co- 
lonies, or  all  commanders  and  commiflaries  fubdelegated,  to 
have  a  ftrict  regard,  each  for  himfelf,  to  the  execution  of  the 
prefent  arret,  which  fhall  be  read,  published,  and  fixed  up, 
wherever  needful.  Done  at  the  king's  council,  his  majefty 
being  prefent,  held  at  Verfailles  the  9th  of  May,   1733. 

Signed        Phelypeaux. 

LEWIS,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c. — To  our  friends  and 
faithful  counfellors,  concerned  in  our  councils,  the  Sieurs  in- 
tendants and  commiflaries,  difperfed,  for  the  execution  of 
our  orders,  throughout  our  maritime  provinces,  and  to  the 
officers  of  the  admiralty ;  alio  to  the  governors  and  intendants 
of  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  or  to  the  commanders  and 
commilTaries  fubdelegated  in  their  diftricts,  greeting  :  we 
command  and  enjoin,  by  thefe  prefents  figned  by  us,  to  have 
a  ftridf  regard,  every  one  in  his  own  perfon,  to  the  execution 
of  the  arret  hereunto  annexed,  under  the  counter-feal  of  our 
chancery,  this  day  given  in  our  council  of  ftate,  we  being 
there  prefent,  for  the  reafons  therein  contained,  &c. 

Signed         LEWIS. 
And  underneath,  Phelypeaux. 

An  arret  of  the  royal  council  of  ftate,  which  grants  the  mer- 
chants of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  for  their  whale  and  cod  fifheries 
at  Canada  and  Cape  Breton,  the  fame  rights,  privileges, 
and  exemptions  granted  by  letters  patents,  of  the  month  of 
April  1717,  for  the  trade  of  the  French  iflands  and  colo- 
nies of  America. — July  20,  1734.  Extracted  from  the 
regifters  of  the  royal  council  of  ftate. 


Upon  a  petition  prefented  to  the  king  in  council,  by  the  mer- 
chants of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  containing,  that  as  yet,  with  re- 
gard to  the  cod  and  whale  fifheries,  which  is  the  only  com- 
merce of  that  city,  they  are  under  the  neceffity  of  fending 
fhips,  as  well  to  the  ifland  of  Terra  Nova,  which  makes  part 
of  the  French  colonies  of  America,  as  to  Davis's  Streights  in 
North  America  ;  notwithftanding  they  have  never  enjoyed 
an  exemption  of  duties  on  merchandizes  defigned  for  the 
French  colonies,  with  refpe£t  both  to  the  cargo  or  the  vic- 
tualling of  their  vefTels  ;  of  which  they  have  always  refufed 
the  acquittance  of  fecurity  at  Bourdeaux,  under  pretence  that 
there  is  no  warehoufe  of  entrepoft  eftablifhed  in  their  port ; 
and   that  in  the  letters  patents  of  the  month  of  April  1717. 
containing  regulations  for  the  commerce  of  the  French  colo- 
nies, which  fignify  the  ports  wrier?  veffels  are  to  be  fitted  out, 
that  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz  hath  been  omitted  :  and,  as  that 
omiffion  makes  it  impoffible  for  them  to  carry  on  the  commerce 
of  the  colonies  upon  an  equality  with  other  merchants  of  the 
kingdom,  included  in  the  faid  letters  patents,  they  being  li- 
able to  thefe  duties,  from  which  others  are  exempt;  which 
have  proved  fo  burdenfome,  that  they  have  fuftained  con- 
fiderable  loffes  for  fome  years  paffed,  in  their  cod  and  whale 
fifheries :    for  thefe  reafons    they  requeft,    that  his  majefty 
would  pleafe  to  order  the  eftablifhment  of  a  warehoufe  of 
entrepoft  in  the  faid  city  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  for  fitting  out  fhips 
for  the  French  colonies  of  America,  and  that  they  may  enjoy 
thofe  exemptions  of  duties,  and  other  privileges  and  ad  vantages, 
granted  to  the  merchants,  contained  in  the  letters  patents  of 
the  month  of  April  1717.     His  majefty  having  feen  the  faid 
petition,  heard  the  fentiments  of  the  deputies  of  commerce, 
and  the  report  of  the  Sieur  Orry,  counfellor  of  ftate,  and 
comptroller-general  of  the  finances;  and  the  king  being  pre- 
fent in  council,  hath  granted,  and  doth  grant,  to  the  mer- 
chants of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  for  their  whale  and  cod-fifljeries 
at  Canada  and  Cape  Breton,  the  fame  rights,  privileges,  and 
exemptions  which  are  granted  for  the  commerce  of  the  French 
colonies,  to  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom,  included  in  the 
letters  patents  of  the  month  of  April  17 17  ;  to  which  end, 
his  majefty  orders  that  there  may  be  eftablifhed,  in  the  faid 
city  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  a  warehoufe,  wherein  the  merchan- 
dizes and  provifions  defigned  for  the  victualling  of  fhips  fitted 
out  for  the  faid  fifheries,  fhall  be  lodged,  according  to  the  en- 
trepoft, and  in  conformity  to  the  30th  article  of  the  faid  let- 
ters patents. — Done  at  the  council  of  ftate,  held  at  Verfailles, 
the  20th  of  July  1734. 

Signed        Guyot. 


An  arret  of  the  royal  council  of  ftate,  and  letters  patents  in 
confequence  thereof,  concerning  the  entrepoft,  as  well  in 
refpect  to  merchandizes,  intended  for  the  French  iflands 
and  colonics,  as  thofe  which  come  from  thence. — Of  the 
6th  of  May  1738.     Regiftered  in  the  council  of  aids. 

The  letters  patents  of  the  month  of  April  1717,  being  re- 
prefented  to  the  king  in  council,  containing  regulations  for 
the  commerce  of  the  French  colonies,  by  which  his  majefty 
hath  ordered,  by  articles  5,  6,  and  30,  that  the  provifions 
and  merchandizes  of  the  kingdom  intended  for  the  faid  co- 
Ionics,  together  with  thofe  alfo  of  the  faid  colonies,  fhall  be 
warehoufed,  according  to  the  entrepoft  in  the  ports  therein 
ik-6#ncdx  and  that  the  warchoufes  for  that  purpofe  fhall  be 
chofen  by  the  merchants,  at  their  cxpenccx  and  locked  with 


three  different  keys,  one  of  which  fhall  be  depofitcd  with  the 
commiffioner   of   the  five   great    farms,    another    with    the 
commiffioner  of  the  weftern  domaine,    and  the  third  with 
the  overfeer  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  merchants:  the 
declaration  of   his  majefty,    of  the   19th  of  Januarv    1723, 
which  orders  that  the  merchants,  the  proprietors  of  the  pro- 
vifions and  merchandizes  defigned  to  be  warehoufed,    a;id 
intended  for  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  fhall  be  ob- 
liged, after  one  year's  entrepoft,  to  declare,  at  the  offices  of 
farms  of  thofe  places,  the  quantities,  qualities,  weights,  and 
meafures  of  the  faid  provifions  and  merchandizes,  which  fhall 
remain  in  the  entrepoft  warehoufes  5   which  declaration  fhall 
be  certified  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  adjudicatory  of  the 
farms;  and,  in  cafe  of  offending  thereagainft,   by  a  falfe  de- 
claration,  the  merchants  proprietors  of  the  faid  interpofed 
merchandize  fhall  be  condemned  in  the  penalty  of  ceo  livres 
and  likewife  obliged  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  of  the  merl 
chandizes  which  fhall  be  found  wanting  according  to  their  de- 
claration :  and  laftly,  in  cafe  of  the  fale  of  the  faid  merchan- 
dizes, the  merchants  proprietors  thereof  fhall  be  obliged  to 
difcharge  the  duties  one  month  after  fale,  on  pain  of  the  like 
penalty  of  500  livres.    The  arret  of  the  council  of  the  3d  of 
May  1723,  and  letters  patents,  in  confequence  thereof,  of 
the  21ft  of  the  faid  month,  by  which  his  majefty  hath  fixed 
the  time  of  entrepoft,  as  well  with  refpect  to  the  merchandizes 
of  the  iflands  and  colonies,  as  of  thofe  declared  and  defined 
for  the  faid  iflands  and  colonies,  fhall  be  to  one  year,  reckoning 
from  the  day  that  the  faid  merchandizes  fhall  have  been  fo 
warehoufed;  which  time  being  expired,  they  fhall  be  liable  to 
duties.     And  his  majefty  being  informed,  that,   in  the  cafes 
where  the  farmer  of  the  revenue,  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
which  attend  warehoules  under  keys,  permits  the  merchants 
to  make  the  entrepoft  in  their  own  warehoules,  many  of  whom 
lodge  the  faid  merchandizes,  or  change  the  warehoufes,  with- 
out making  any  declaration  thereof  to  the  farmer,  which  hath 
occafioned  divers  abufes:  his  majefty,  being  refolved  to  reme- 
dy the  fame,  by  adding  to  the  abovefaid  regulations  frefh  pre- 
cautions, which  may,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply  the  default  of 
the  keys,  which,  in  the  terms  of  the  letters  patents  of  April 
17 1 7,  fhould  be  depofited  with  the  farmer  of  the  revenue,  &c. 
The  king  having  heard  the  report  of  the  Sieur  Orry,  counfel- 
lor of  ftate,  and  comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  bcino- 
preient  in  council,  hath  ordered,  and  doth  hereby  order,  that* 
in  cafe  where  the  farmer  of  the  revenue  fhall  permit  merchants 
to  put  merchandizes  in  their  own  warehoufes,  the  faid  mer- 
chants fhall  be  obliged  to  declare  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
farms,  the  warehoufe  wherein  they  defign  to  place  them,  and 
to  give  to  the  officer  of  farms  fecurity  to  reprefent  them  in 
the  fame  quality  and  quantity,  at  the  time  require!,  under 
the  pains  and  penalties  hereafter  mentioned. — His  majefty  for- 
bids the  merchants  to  take  out  the  faid  merchandizes  from  the 
warehoufes  wherein  they  fhall  be  depofited,  or  even  to  flift 
them  from  one  warehoufe  to  another,  'till  they  have  made  a 
declaration  thereof  to  the  faid  office,  and  taken  out  a  licence 
for  that  purpofe,  &c.     His  majefty  orders  that,  in  cafe  of 
fraud,  the  faid  merchants  fhall  be  condemned  to  the  confif- 
cation  of  the  value  of  the  merchandizes  wanting,  and  befides 
in  the  penalty  of  500  livres,  &c.  and,  in  cafe  of  a  change  of 
warehoufe  without  declaration  made  thereof,  they  fhall   be 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  entrepoft,  and  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  all  the  duties,  &c. 

Signed         De  Vougny. 

Then  follow  letters  patents  to  enforce  the  fame. 

Signed         LEWIS. 
And  underneath,     PhelypeaVx. 

May  the  21ft,  1741,  was  iffued  an  arret  of  the  royal  council 
of  ftate,  permitting  privateers  for  the  French  iflands  and  co- 
lonies to  load  fait  in  Bretagne,  or  in  other  parts  where  cufto- 
mary,  to  be  employed  at  Cape  Verde,  for  the  faking  of  beef 
defigned  for  the  faid  iflands,  without  paying  any  duties,  &c. 
On  July  the  19th,  1742,  a  royal  ordinance  was  made,  for- 
bidding all  captains  of  fhips  difarmed  in  the  faid  iflands  of 
America,  from  paying,  in  the  faid  iflands,  the  balance  due 
to  their  fhip's  crew,  and  enjoining  them  to  make  the  difcounts 
in  prefence  of  the  officers  charged  to  take  an  account  of  feve- 
ral  claffes  of  the  failors,  and  regulating  the  peculiar  forms  re- 
quifite  upon  thefe  occafions,  &c. 

This  ordinance  being  too  long  to  introduce  here,  and  yet 
having  fomething  deferving  notice,  we  fhall  refer  the  fame  to 
the  article  Seamen. 

The  13th  of  June  1743,  a  royal  ordinance  was  publifheJ, 
concerning  the  regulation  made  on  the  reception  of  captains 
and  matters  of  fhips  in  the  French  colonics  of  America. — 
Which  we  fhall  take  notice  of  under  the  article  Priva- 
teers. 

June  the  24th,  1743,  an  arret  of  the  royal  council  of  ftate 
was  iffued,  ordering  that  the  merchandizes  of  the  produce  of 
the  French  iflands  of  America,  intended  for  Cape  Breton, 
fhall  be  difcharged  to  the  ift  of  January,  1747,  of  the  duty 
of  weight  of  1  per  cent,  and  that  thofe  merchandizes  of  the 
produce  of  the  faid  iflands,  defigned  as  well  for  Cape  Breton 
as  for  Canada,  fhall  be  difcharged,  during  the  faid  time,  of 
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the  duties  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  weftcrn  domaine,  together 
with  the  duty  of  40  fols  per  too  weight  upon  fugars  of  the 
f.id  iflands,  which  fhall  be  feat  there. 

Extracted  from  the  regifters  of  the  council  of  ftate. 
See  the  article  Sugar. 

October  the  29th,  1 743,  an  arret  of  the  royal  council  of 
fhtte,  was  iflucd,  ordering  that  the  merchants  and  privateers 
of  Marfeilles  fliall  be  obliged  to  bring  to  the  office  of  the 
weftcrn  domaine  all  merchandizes  coming  from  the  French 
iflands  of  America,  fo  well  as  thofe  which  fhall  be  embarked 
for  the  faid  iflands,  to  be  there  vifited,  and  the  duties  dis- 
charged. 

Extra£r.ed  from  the  regifters  of  the  council  of  ftatc. 

April  the  20th,  1744,  an  arret  of  the  royal  council  of 
ftatc  was  made,  fufpending,  during  the  late  war,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  2d  article  of  the  letters  patents  of  the  month  of 
April  1717,  concerning  the  commerce  of  the  French  iflands 
of  America. 

Extracted  from  the  regifters  of  the  council  of  ftate. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1750,  an  arret  of  the  royal  coun- 
cil of  ftatc  was  declared,  containing  an  exemption  of  the 
duty  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  weftcrn  domaine,  on  cottons  brought 
from  the  French  colonics  of  America,  for  homc-confumption, 
and  to  fubject  them  to  the  fame  duties  of  exportation  that  they 
paid  before  the  arret  of  the  12th  of  November,  1749.  Alfo, 
Ordaining  that  the  duty  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  weftem  domaine 
fhall  continue  to  be  collected  upon  cotton  of  the  French  co- 
lonies exported  to  other  nations;  that  the  duty  of  '•  per 
cent,  cftablifhed  by  the  declaration  of  the  10th  of  November, 
J 727,  fhall  continue  to  be  collected  upon  the  cotton  of  the 
faid  colonics,  in  the  fame  manner  as  collected  upon  other  mer- 
chandizes which  come  from  thence. 

Extracted  from  the  regifters  of  the  royal  council  of  ftate. 

On  the  17th  of  Auguft,  1 751,  an  arret  was  iflucd  by  the 
royal  council  of  ftate,  fixing  at  8  livres  per  too  weight  the 
duties  on  the  exportation  of  cotton-wool  out  of  the  kingdom, 
comin<*  from  the  French  ifland  colonies,  and  thofe  on  cotton- 
yarn  at  10  livres  per  100  weight,  as  well  for  the  duties  of  the 
five  "reat  farms,  as  for  thofe  of  the  weftcrn  domaine:  ordain- 
ing, alfo,  that  the  duty  of  -[■  per  cent,  augmentation  of  the 
weftem  domaine  fhall  remain  to  be  collcdtcd  at  importation 
in  the  kingdom  upon  cottons  coming  from  the  faid  iflands. 

Remarks  on  French  America  in  general,  as  the  fame 
ftood  before  the  laft  war. 

Wc  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  laws  eftablifhed  in  France 
lor  the  regulation  of  their  trade  of  the  American  iflands  and 
colonics,  becaufe  thefe  things  feem  to  be  little  known  in  this 
kingdom,  and  becaufe  they  point  out  the  meafures  which  that 
nation  has  taken,  from  the  year  1700  to  the  prefent  time,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  commerce  of  their  iflands  and  colo- 
nies in  America  :  and,  as  the  fuccefs  and  profperity  of  this 
neighbouring  nation,  in  thefe  iflands  and  colonies,  have  been 
fo  remarkable  and  confpicuous  to  the  whole  world,  within 
a  little  above  half  a  century,  a  knowledge  of  thofe  laws 
whereby  fuch  great  things  have  been  effected,  one  fhould 
feem  to  think,  muft  be  acceptable  to  all  who  would  enter 
into  the  caufes  of  fuch  extraordinary,  and,  indeed,  unpa- 
rallelled  confequences. 

That  our  readers  may  form  a  right  judgment  of  thefe  laws  and 
regulations,  we  fhall  obferve  the  following  particulars,  viz. 

1.  That  they  are  grounded  on  the  reprefentations  of  the  de- 
puties of  commerce,  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
royal  council  of  state:  that  thofe  deputies  of  com- 
merce are  perfons  well  (killed  and  experienced  in  thofe  bran- 
ches of  trade  about  which  they  lay  their  fentiments  before 
the  royal  council.  See  the  article  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 

2.  That  thefe  laws  and  regulations,  in  general,  are  extremely 
minute,  and  appear  to  be  derived  from  a  very  exact  and  cir- 
cumftantial  ftate  of  the  commerce,  asxrarried  on  by  the  prac- 
tical merchants  and  traders;  which  indicate  that 
the  legislators  in  all  countries  cannot  be  too 
fully  and  particularly  informed  of  all  the 
various  methods  and  arts  made  use  of  by  traders 
in  the  profecution  of  their  refpective  branches,  the  better  to 
enable  them  fo  to  adapt  and  conform  their  laws  to  the  nature 
of  peculiar  branches,  that  the  national  profperity  cannot  fail 
of  being  promoted. 

3.  That  the  fines  and  penalties  on  traders  violating  thofe  laws 
are  very  rigorous  and  fevere;  and  that  the  French  nation  are 
as  ftrict  in  the  execution  of  thofe  laws,  as  they  are  circum- 
ftantial  and  deliberate  in  the  enacting  them:  witnefs  the  cafe 
of  captain  Giles  Robin,  for  carrying  on  illicit  trade  with  an 
Englifh  ve  fie  I  at  St.  Domingo. 

4.  That  the  laws  of  trade  in  France  fhould  feem,  fuitably  to 


the  nature  of  the  conftitution  of  their  government,  to  be  wife!  f 
accommodated  to  prefcrve  the  whole  trade  of  their  S  VGA  St 

ISLANDS    AND     COLONIES     TO    THEMSELVES,     in    order     to 

render  them  absolutely  fubfervient  to  the  profperity  of  .their 
mother-kingdom. — That,  to  this  end,  we  find  them, 
by  their  laws,  extremely  vigilant  to  prevent  all  contraband 
trade  from  being  carried  on  with  foreign  nations  in  their  co- 
lonies, they  judging  it  highly  detrimental  to  the  intcreft  of 
their  colonies,  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom  of  France  in  ge- 
neral. 

5.  That,  fincc  the  laws  of  France  in  general  are  fo  well  cal- 
culated to  prevent  fuch  contraband  trade,  we  may  prefume 
that,  whenever  this  nation  permits,  or  winks  at,  fuch  trade 
with  their  American  colonies,  they  are  certain  to  be 
gainers  by  it;  otherwife  we  may  reafonably  enough  be- 
lieve, that  they  would  foon  put  an  effectual  ftop  thereto,  as 

THE  DUE  EXECUTION  OF  THEIR  LAWS  COULD  NOT  FAIL 
OF  BEING  EFFECTUAL  TO  THAT  PURPOSE. 

6.  That  as  the  French  wink  at,  and  countenance  a  trade  be- 
ing carried  on  between  the  British  northern  colonies 
and  the  French  sugar-islands  in  America,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  French  are  too  fenfible  of  the  advantages 
arifing  from  that  trade,  or  they  would  as  little  admit  of  that 
in  particular  as  any  other;  and  if  that  proves  a  gainful  branch 
of  trade  to  the  French,  does  it  not  become  the  wifdom  of 
Great-Britain  fo  thoroughly  to  examine  into  this  commerce 
with  the  French  colonies,  as  to  determine  Whether  a  COM- 
MERCE beneficial  to  France  can  be  so  in  it's  con- 
sequences to  Great-Britain? 

7.  That  the  French  take  all  proper  care  to  promote  a  trade 
between  Canada,  or  New  France,  and  their  ifland  co- 
lonies; and  that  it  fhould  not  feem  to  appear  bad  policy  in 
Great-Britain  to  promote,  as  much  as  pofhblei  the  commerce 
of  our  North  American  colonies  with  our  own 
sugar-islands,  rather  than  to  permit  them  to  carry  on  a 
trade  to  the  French  sugar-islands. 

8.  That  the  French  have  furprizingly  increafed  in  their  su- 
gar-trade, AS  WEIL  AS  IN  EVERY  OTHER  PART  OF 
THE    COMMERCE    OF    THEIR     ISLANDS    AND    COLONIES    IN 

America,  is  a  fact  uncontrovertable  ;  and  that  their  mari- 
time power,  in  general,  has  augmented,  in  the  like  propor- 
tion, is  as  little  to  be  dilputed. 

9.  The  Englifh  nation  are  very  apt  to  have  too  mean  an  opi- 
nion of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  other  nations,  particularly 
the  French,  notwithftanding  the  fuperiority  they  have  infenfi- 
bly  gained  over  us  in  fevcral  branches  of  commerce  fince  the 
peace  of  Utrecht. 

10.  The  number  of  prizes  that  were  taken  from  the  French 
in  the  late  War  1740,  and  the  frequent  arrivals  of  their  nu- 
merous fleets,  have  rouzed  and  opened  the  eyes  of  many  that 
would  not  be  convinced  before  :  and,  fince  our  indolence  is 
at  length  awakened,  our  fecurity  alarmed,  and  every  breaft 
feems  to  be  filled  with  thofe  paffions  which  are  enkindled  by 
the  love  of  our  country,  not  only  from  this  inftance,  but  alfo 
from  many  other  proofs  that  the  French  have  of  late  years 
gained  very  great  advantages  over  us  in  trade;  furely  no  oppor- 
tunity ought  to  be  loft  to  excite  every  Briton  to  the  exertion 
of  all  his  faculties  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  furprizing 
change,  and  to  find  out  fuch  expedients  as  may  enable  us  to 
bear  up  againft  the  flourifhing  ftate  and  ambitious  views  of 
the  common  difturbers  of  Europe. 

1 1.  In  order  to  anfwer  fo  definable  an  end,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  fearch  narrowly  into  the  prefent  ftate,  laws,  eftablifh- 
ments,  and  rules  of  commerce,  as  well  foreign  as  domeftic, 
and  to  retrench  what  is  fupeifluous  and  inconvenient  in  our 
own  laws,  and  to  fupply  what  is  infufficient  by  prudent  regu- 
lations. 

12.  In  the  arret  for  eftablifhing  a  council  of  commerce  in 
France,  done  in  the  king's  council  of  ftate,  his  majefty  pre- 
fent, at  Verfailles,  the  29th  of  June,  1700,  as  obferved  on 
another  occafion,  it  is  faid,  *  Lewis  XIV.  king  of  France, 
5  having  at  all  times  been  fenfible  of  what  importance  it  was 

*  to  the"  welfare  of  the  ftate  to  favour  and  protect  the  com- 
1  merce  of  his  people,  as  well  within  the  kingdom  as  out  of 
'  it:  and  being,  in  the  year  1700,  more  difpofed  than  ever 

*  to  grant  a  particular  protection  to  commerce,  to  fhew  his 

*  efteem  for  the  good  merchants  and  traders  of  his  kingdom, 
4  and  to  facilitate  to  themlhe  means  of  making  trade  flou- 

*  rifh,  and  extending  it:  and  judging  that  nothing  could  be 
'  more  capable  of  producing  this  effect- than  the  forming  a 

*  council  of  commerce,  to  be  wholly  attentive  to  the 

*  examining  and  promoting  whatever  may  be  moft  advanta- 

*  geous  thereto,  and  to  the  manufactures  of  France  in  gene- 

*  ral,  eftablifhed  a  council  accordingly,'  which  confifts  of 
fome  of  the  principal  *  officers  of  state,  and  12  of  the 
principal  merchants  of  the  kingdom,  as  I  have  elfe- 
where  obferved. 

*  The  comptroller  general  of  the  finances,  fecretary  of  ftate, 
and  other  particular  counfellors  of  ftate,  who  communicate 
what  paffes  at  this  council  to  the  royal  council,  as  oc- 
cafion may  require. 

13.  In  this  council  of  commerce,  which  fits  at  leaft  once  in 
every  week  at  Paris,  or  where  the  coAirt  refides,  are  difcuffed 
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and    examined     all    propositions    and     memorials  \ 
which   ARE  sent  to  IT,   together   with  the  affairs  and 
difficulties  which  may  arife  concerning  commerce,  as  well  by 
land  as  by  fea,  within  the  kingdom  and  out  of  it,  and  alio 
concerning  fabrics  and  manufactures. 

14.  Immediately  upon  the  eftabliihment  of  this  council  of 
commerce,  the  *  deputies  of  the  faid  council  applied  diligently 
to  the  duty  of  their  office,  and  the  enfuing  year  prefented  to 
the  royal  council  no  lefs  than  20  memorials  concerning  the 
commerce  of  that  nation  to  their  American  iflands,  Guinea, 
the  Levant,  Spain,  England,  Holland,  and  the  North  ;  the 
raifing  nominally  the  value  of  coin,  and  the  effects  that  has 
upon  commerce;  the  granting  monopolies  ;  the  erecting  of 
exclufive  companies  j  and  other  chief  points  in  trade. 

*  Thefe  deputies  have  10,000  livres  per  annum  falary  (which 
h  about  400 1.  fterling)  allowed  by  their  refpeftive  towns 
that  ek&  them. 

15.  Tn  thefe  memorials  are  contained  feveral  propofitions 
for  regulations  and  remedies  in  trade,  many  of  which  have fince 
been  thoroughly  executed,  to  the  honour  of  thofe  deputies, 
and  to  the  great  advantage  and  reputation  of  that  nation,  as 
-they  have,  fmce  the  reprefentations  of  the  faid  memorials  to 
the  royal  council  *,  extended  their  trade  to  the  Levant,  the 
North,  Africa,  North  America,  the  South  Seas, 
and  to  the  East  and  West-Indies,  even  fo  far  as  to  make 
more  than  double  the  value  in  SUGAR,  indigo,  ginger, 
and  cotton,  in  their  West-Islands,  than  what  is  now 
made  by  the  English,  who,  before  that  time,  exceeded 
the  French  in  this  branch  of  trade  abun- 
dantly. 

*  It  is  computed  that,  before  the  year  1720,  there  was  no 
more  than  30  fail  of  fliips  annually  employed  in  the  Ame- 
rican trade  from  Bourdeaux  only,  and  that  there  are  now 
300  fail  employed  annually  in  that  trade  from  that  city  only. 

16.  In  the  article  of  fugar  only,  they  have,  within  that  time, 
increafed,  from  the  quantity  of  about  *  30,000  Englifh  hog- 
fheads  per  annum,  to  1 20,000,  or  thereabouts,  whereof  about 
two-thirds  are  {hipped  to  Holland,  Hamburgh,  Spain,  and 
to  other  foreign  markets  ;  and  the  Englifh  have  increafed  from 
about  45,000  to  no  more  than  70,000  hogfheads  within  that 
time,  of  which  they  now  fend  but  little  to  foreign  markets, 
although  they  had  formerly  the  bed  fhare  of  that  trade,  and 
even  fupplied  France  with  fugars.  This  increafe  of  the  im- 
portation of  fugar  into  Europe  from  America,  by  the 
French  and  English,  is  owing  to  the  great  increafe  of 
the  general  confumption  of  fugar  in  Europe,  and  the  declen- 
fion  of  the  Portuguese  fugar  trade. — And,  moreover,  the 
French  have  already  engroffed  the  indigo-trade  from  the 
Englifh,  and  have  greatly  increafed  in  their  fifheries,  and 
beaver  and  other  fur-trade  in  North  America,  fince  their 
lettlement  of  Cape  Breton,  which  they  have  fortified  at  a 
f  vaft  expence  ;  and  it  is  from  this  laft-mentioned  trade,  and 
their  fifherres,  that  they  find  a  vent  for  moft  of  their  melaiTes 
and  rum  that  the  Englifh  do  not  take  off  their  hands. 

*  A  hogfhead  of  fugar,  including  freight,  and  other  charges 
home,  may  be  computed,  on  an  average,  at  12  1.  to  1 8 1. 
per  hogfliead,  according  to  the  plenty  or  fcarcity. 

f  The  fortifications  of  Louifburg,  in  the  ifland  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton, coft  the  French  king  fome  millions  of  livres,  befides  a 
vaft  annual  expence  in  maintaining  them  and  the  garrifons 
there,  before  the  late  war ;  and  that  it  has  colt  them  con- 
fiderably  fince,  is  recent  in  every  one's  memory. 

17.  They  have  alfo  gained  a  great  fuperiority  over  us  in  the 
lur-trade.  It  is  computed  they  import  into  France  from  Ca- 
nada only,  to  the  value-of  *  135,000!.  fterling  per  annum  in 
beaver  and  other  furs,  including  deer-fkins ;  and  the  Englifh, 
from  all  our  northern  colonies,  not  above  f  90,000 1.  fterling. 
And  the  French  are  fo  tender  of  this  branch  of  trade,  and  fo 
fenfible  of  the  advantages  that  arife  from  the  manufactory  of 
thefe  American  commodities,  that  no  one  can  re-export  bea- 
ver from  France  unmanufactured,  under  the  fevereft  penalties. 
When  thefe  goods  are  manufactured,  they  exceed  the  value 
upon  importation,  in  fome  cafes,  ten-fold.,  and  have  greatly 
improved  this  branch  of  trade,  and  fupply  moft  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Spanifti  America  with  hats.— In  the  late  war  of 
1740,  there  was  a  fhip  taken,  bound  from  France  to  the 
Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  in  which  was  a  quantity  of  white  beaver, 
and  other  hats,  which  were  (old  in  London,  and  were  fo 
.much  fuperbr  in  quality  to  any  thing  of  the  like  fort,  that 
our  manufacturers  were  fnrpri-7-cd  at  it,  as  they  were  much 
beyond  what  they  could  have. imagined. 
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18.  The  great  advantages  gained  by  the  French  from  fuch  a 
furprizing  increafe  in  trade,  is  confpicuous  from  the  immenfe 
fums  they  draw  annually  from  other  countries,  in  return  for 
their  American  products,  as  well  as  for  their  cambrics,  tea, 
brandy,  wine,  and  other  home  manufactures. 

19.  It  is  from  hence  they  chiefly  maintain  fuch  powerful  ar- 
mies, and  afford  fuch  plentiful  fubfidies  and  penfions  to  fe- 
veral powers  in  Europe,  when  fubfervient  to  their  views  and 
interefts  :  it  is  from  hence  they  build  their  fhips  of  war,  and 
nourifh  and  maintain  feamen  to  fupply  them. 

20.  It  is  computed  that  they  draw  from  two  to  three  millions 
of  pounds  fterling  per  annum  from  foreign  countries,  in  return 
for  fugars,  indigo,  coffee,  ginger,  beaver  (manufactured  in- 
to hats)  falt-fifh,  and  other  American  products,  and  near  one 
million  more  from  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  only,  in  wool 
and  cafh,  in  return  for  cambrics,  tea,  brandy,  and  wine, 
and  thereby  fight  us  in  trade,  as  well  as  in  war,  with  our 
own  weapons. 

21.  Whether  this  great  increafe  of  the  French  commerce  is 
owing  to  the  extent  and  fertility  of  their  territories,  or  to  their 
prudent  regulations  and  encouragements  thereof,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  or  to  the  experience  and  vigilance  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Commerce,  we  will  not  determine ;  though,  per- 
haps, chiefly  to  the  latter. 

22.  The  French,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  American  ifles 
and  colonies,  have,  fince  the  year  1698,  laid  little  or  no  du- 
ties on  the  importation  of  their  Sugar,  or  any  other  of  their 
American  products,  however  prefling  the  exigencies  of  the 
government  might  have  been  fince  then. 

23.  They  pay  but  3-^  per  cent,  on  a  low  valuation,  which  re- 
duces it  to  about  2  per  cent,  on  the  importation  of  their  fugar 
into  France,  befides  an  inland  duty  of  3  livres,  or  about  2s.8d. 
fterling  per  100  weight ;  yet  fugars,  and  other  effects  of  their 
African  company,  are  exempted  from  half  the  imports  payable 
at  the  cuftomhoufe,  and  from  all  local  duties  on  what  is  im- 
ported or  exported  by  them  [as  obferved  under  French 
African  Company.]  The  French  planters  pay  but  one  per 
cent,  on  the  exportation  of  their  plantation  products  from 
their  iflands,  whilft  the  planters  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  Lee- 
ward Iflands,  long  paid  4-I  per  cent,  on  their  exports. 

24.  The  French  king  has  many  years  fince  allowed  his  fub- 
jects  that  trade  to  Africa  a  bounty  of  10  livres,  or  about  9s. 
fterling  a  head  for  every  negroe,  and  as  much  for  every  ounce 
of  gold-duft  which  they  carry  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea. 

25.  Although  the  French  king's  edicts  and  arrets,  or  laws,  are 
as  ftrict  as  our  acts  of  trade  and  navigation,  as  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  foreigners  from  trading  in  their  iflands  and  colonies  in 
America,  yet  their  great  officers  have  a  difcretionary  power  to 
difpenfe  with  thofe  laws,  where  it  fhall  appear  for  the  benefit 
of  their  colonies,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  France. — Whence  it  is  they  are  permit- 
ted to  exchange  their  furplus  rum  and  melafTes  with  the  Eng- 
lifh, for  cafh,  horfes,  fhipping,  timber,  and  other  plantation 
neceffaries. 

26.  There  is  alfo  a  confiderable  traffic  carried  on  between  the 
French  iflands  and  the  Spanifh  iflands  of  Margueretta,  Trini- 
dado,  Porto  Rico,  and  other  Spanifti  ports  in  America,  where- 
by the  French  receive  from  the  Spaniards  money,  horfes, 
mules,  cacao,  cocheneal,  tobacco,  and  other  American  pro- 
ducts, in  return  for  French  manufactures  and  negroes ;  and 
the  French  employ  between  100  and  150  fail  of  floops  and 
other  vefTels,  in  and  about  the  ifland  of  Martinico. 

27.  The  French  king  grants  lands  in  his  plantations  gratis,  to 
poor  induftrious  people,  fent  thither  from  France,  and  gives 
them  other  encouragements  to  go  over  and  fettle  there ;  and 
moreover  lends  money  to  his  American  subjects,  in  ca- 
fes of  hurricanes,  or  other  unavoidable  misfortunes. 

28.  They  check  exorbitant  fees,  extravagant  port-charges 
and  extortions,  and  difcountenance  ufury  and  high  intereft  in 
their  colonies,  and  take  the  greateft  care  that  none  of  their 
planters  eftates  are  broke  up  by  hafty  creditors.  In  a  word, 
they  neglect  fcarce  any  meafures  that  have  a  tendency  to 
the  advantage  of  all  parties  interefted,  as  well  as  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  colonies,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  their  mo- 
ther nation. 

29.  The  fortifications  in  the  French  fugar  iflands  are  erected 
and  maintained  at  the  king's  expence,  which,  in  the  Englifh 
iflands,  is  chiefly  done  by  the  inhabitants.---They  pay  wages 
to  marines  that  are  taken  on  board  their  private  fliips,  which 
fliips  are  at  the  expence  of  victuals  only  for  fuch  marines ;  and 
they  obferve  the  moft  prudent  regulations  with  regard  to 
their  marine  in  general ;  they  punifh  defaulters,  and  reward 
the  meritorious  according  to  their  deferts.  See  the  article 
Marine  Laws. 

30.  They  coin  fmall  pieces  of  filver  in  France,  for  the  particu- 
lar ufes  of  their  fugar-colonies,  and  fend  them  there  to  pay  off 
their  governors,  and  other  public  officers,  and  to  eafe  their 
trade:  on  the  other  hand,  the  Britifh  fugar-planters  raife  mo- 
ney to  pay  not  only  their  own  governors,  and  other  public 
officers,  but  alfo  the  governors  of  Burmuda  and  the  Bahama 
iflands. in  America,  as  well  as  the  governor  of  the  ifland  of 
Jerfcy  in  Europe. 

31.  The  tender  care  the  French  take  of  their  trade  is  further 
evident  from  the  follpwing  extract,  taken  from  the  befcre- 
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mentioned  memorial,  pre  fen  ted  by  the  deputies  of  the  council 
<>t  commerce  to  the  royal  council  in  1701,  viz. 

*  The  deputies  are  obliged  to  obferve  Further  to  iheroyal  coun- 
'  cil,  1h.1t,  for  fchrqe  ox  lour  years  patted,  a  duty  is  levied  at  St 

*  Domingo  of  2  luls  [above  id.  r'j,.  fterlingj  par  pound  weight 
4  on  indigo,  lliipped  oil  there.  This  novelty  is  the  more 
'  pernicious,  becaufe  that  drug  ferves  for  dyeing  our  manu- 
'  failures  into  blues  qi  bla<  ks,  and  becaufe  we  make  a  con- 
'  fiderablc  traffic  thereof  to  the  North.      It  is  of  great  impor- 

*  tance  for    the   council    to    be    ple.ifed  to  take  oft'  this  duty, 

*  which  is  capable  of  mining  the  cultivation  of  this  drug.' — 
How  the  French  have  advanced  in  the  indigo-trade  iince  this 
tune,   fee  INDIGO. 

32.  The  French  minillcrs  feem  fucccflively,  from  the  time 
of  Richlieu,  to  have  fet  their  hearts  on  regulating  commerce, 
and  to  turn  every  article  thereof  to  the  national  emolument. 
34.  The  French  do  not  think  their  laws  ought  to  remain  un- 
alterable, according  to  the  maxim  of  the  Medcs  and  Perfians, 
ior  they  at  all  times  readily  change  their  laws,  when  they  ex- 
perience the  exigencies  of  commerce  require  it.  We  have  a 
recent  and  remarkable  inftance  of  this  during  the  late  wars ; 
they  permitted  Dutch  (hips  to  load  fugar,  and  other  commodi- 
ties, at  their  Weft-India  iflands,  and  carry  them  directly  to 
Holland,  or  to  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

34.  Bv  this  meafure  the  French  encouraged  their  colonies  in 
time  of  war,  by  eafy  iufurances  and  low  freights,  belides  get- 
ting early  with  their  plantation-produce  to  foreign  markets, 
in  regard  to  the  important  article  of  fugar,  melafles,  rum, 
rice,  &ic.  the  productions  ol  the  Britiftl  plantations,  and  the 
laws  to  which  they  are  fubjedl  in  England  and  fiance,  com- 
paratively confidered,  we  fhall  take  nouee  of  them  under  their 
diftincl  heads. 

35.  In  the  mean  time  we  fhall  obferve,  that,  whatever  prac- 
tices among  Britiftl  traders  have  any  tendency  to  piomote  and 
advance  the  profperity  of  our  rival  American  iflands  and  colo- 
nies, and  injure  our  own,  tin  y  ought  to  be  thoroughly  en- 
quired into,  and  a  (lop  put  to  them.  I  'he  practices,  at  pre- 
fent alluded  to,  aie  thole  of  our  Bntiftvnorthtm  colonies  in 
America,  carrying  on  a  commerce  with  the  French  ifland 
colonies  there. 

Further    Remark  s. 

Whether  the  charge  of  our  Well-India  merchants  againft 
thofe  of  the  northern  colonies  be  well  grounded,  we  will  not 
take  upon  us  to  lay  ;  but  leave  the  decifion  thereof,  after 
giving  a  fhort  (late  of  the  argument  on  both  (ides,  to  the  im- 
partial public;  it  being  indifferent  to  us  on  which  fide  the 
truth  may  lie,  if  we  can  but  he  instrumental  to  bring  it  to 
light. — According  to  the  reprel'cntation  of  the  Welt-India 
merchants  the  cafe  is  as  follows,  viz. 

By  the  act  of  navigation,  pafled  12  Car.  II.  cap.  18,  it  is 
enacted,  That  no  goods  fhall  be  imported  into,  or  exported 
out  of,  any  territories  belonging  to  the  king  in  Alia,  Africa, 
cr  America,  in  other  veflels  than  fuch  only  as  belong  to  the 
people  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick  upon 
Tweed,  or  are  built  in  the  Britifh  plantations,  and  owned 
by  Britifh  fubjects,  and  whereof  the  mailer  and  three-fourths 
of  the  mariners  are  Englifti,  on  pain  to  lofe  fuch  goods  and 
veflels  j  and  commanders  at  lea,  having  commiiiions  from  the 
king,  are  impowercd  and  required  to  bring  in,  as  prize,  vef- 
fels  offending  contrary  to  this  acl ;  and,  in  cafe  of  condem- 
nation, one  moiety  (hall  be  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  commanders 
and  their  companies,  the  other  moiety  to  the  king.  And,  by 
the  lame  act,  it  is  further  enacted, 

That  no  goods  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  brought  into 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Guernley,  Jerfey,  or  Berwick,  in 
Englifh  or  other  (hipping,  belonging  to  fome  of  the  (aid 
places,  and  navigated  as  atorefaul,  fhall  be  brought  from  other 
places  than  thofe  of  the  growth  and  manufacture,  or  from  thofe 
parts  where  they  can  only,  or  have  ufuaily  been  (hipped  for 
tranfportation,  on  pain  to  forfeit  fuch  goods  and  veflels. 
That,  by  another  ait  of  parliament,  pafled  15  Car.  II.  it  is 
enacled,  That  no  commodity  of  the  growth  or  manufacture 
of  Europe  (hall  be  imported  into  any  of  the  king's  plantations 
in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  but  what  fhall  have  been  (hipped 
in  England,  Wales,  or  the  town  of  Berwick,  and  in  Englifti- 
built  (hipping,  navigated  as  aforefaid,  and  carried  directly 
thence  to  the  faid  plantations,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the 
goods  and  veflels, 

In  the  making  of  thefe  laws  (always  looked  upon  as  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Englilh  commerce)  Great-Britain  had  two  vaft 
objects  in  view  ;  One,  the  increafe  of  her  naval  power  (by 
making  her  own  people  the  fole  carriers  of  the  whole  Bri- 
tiftl commerce  :)  the  other,  the  appropriating  and  fecuring  to 
herfclf,  and  her  own  fubjects,  all  the  emoluments  arifing  from 
the  trade  of  her  own  colonies;  well  knowing  the  importance 
of  thefe  two  great  fources  of  her  wealth  and  power:  and  the 
nation  has  continued  to  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  thefe  excellent 
provifions,  from  the  time  of  making  thefe  laws  down  to  the 
peace  of  Utrecht. 

IN  or  has  this  been  the  policy  of  Great-Britain  only,  but  every 
other  nation  alfo  fees  the  advantages  thereof,  and  think  they 
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have  a  rir;ht  of  prefervirig  the  trade  of  their  own  colonics  fo* 
themleives.  France,  in  particular,  has  been  fo  watchful  in 
this  refpect,  that  they  frize  every  fori  1  .1  veffel  (except  thofe 
concerned  in  the  lumber-trade)  coming  within  two  leagues  of 
their  own  fhore  ;  and  feveral  Britifh  veflels  have  been  coa- 
fifcated  at  Martinico,  f  <r  approaching  within  that  diflance, 
looking  on  that  as  proof  enough  of  an  intention  to  trade,  un- 
lets they,  on  the  other  hand,  (lie wed  that  they  were  forced  in 
by  ftrefs  of  weather. 

Hut,  loon  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  a  pernicious  commerce 
began  to  (hew  itfelf,  between  the  Britifh  northern  colonies  and 
the  French  fugar-colonies,  which  began  with  bartering  the 
lumber  of  the  former  for  French  fugar  and  melafles.  The 
French,  who  before  that  time  had  no  vent  for  their  melaflVs, 
and  could  make  no  better  ufe  of  it  than  to  give  it  to  their 
hogs  and  hories,  foon  found  the  way  (after  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  northern  traders)  of  diftilling  it  into  rum, 
which  their  new  correfpondents  were  as  ready  to  take  off 
their  hands,  as  they  had  before  been  to  take  their  fugar  and 
melafles ;  and  from  hence  they  derived  a  new  mine  of  profit, 
unknown  to  them  before,  and  transferred  to  thcmfelvcs  the 
benefit  of  a  trade,  which  it  was  the  chief  defign  of  thefe  laws 
to  preferve  to  Great-Britain  alone. 

This  being  made  appear  to  parliament,  a  further  provifion 
was  made  for  putting  a  flop  to  this  manifeft  lulnerfion  of  the 
fundamental  maxims  of  the  Britifh  policy,  for  preserving  her 
commercial  intcrefts,  by  an  act  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign 
of  George  II.  intitled,  An  Act  for  the  better  fecuring  and 
encouraging  the  trade  of  his  majefty's  fugar-colonies  in  Ame- 
rica, whereby  fuch  high  duties  were  laid  on  all  1  a  ., 
rum,  and  melafles,  to  be  imported  into  any  ot  his  rnaj  lty's 
colonies  in  America,  as  it  was  thought  were  equal  to,  and 
would  anfvver  all  the  ends  of  a  prohibition. 
But  experience  has  (hewn,  that  all  thefe  laws  are  too  weak  to 
anlwer  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were  defigned,  and  that 
fome  more  effectual  remedies  might  be  found  to  keep  the  Bri- 
tifh traders  in  North  America  within  bounds,  if  Great-Bii- 
tain  refolves  to  preferve  her  right  of  controuling  the  trade  ot 
her  own  fubjects  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  turning  it  into 
fuch  channels  only  as  hei  wifdom  fhall  direct,  and  think  molt 
conducive  to  the  intcrefts  of  the  whole  community  :  for  it  can 
be  made  appear,  beyond  contradiction,  notwithstanding  all 
the  laws  which  have  hitherto  been  made, 

I.  That  a  fettled  courfe  of  tiaffic  has  been  carried  on  for  feve- 
ral years,  by  many  of  his  majefty's  fubjects  in  North  America, 
to  the  ports  of  Marfci'les  and  Toulon,  in  wineh  their  (hips 
have  gone  directly  thither,  laden  with  pitch,  tar,  train  oil, 
timber- trees,  and  planks,  for  building  Chips  ;  Ipars,  ftaves, 
logwood,  beaver,  martins,  deer,  and  elk-fkins,  furs,  and 
naval  (lores;  and  have  returned  back  again,  without  evei 
touching  in  Great-Britain,  with  goods  of  the  growth  and  ma- 
nufactuies  of  France,  and  other  foreign  nations. 

II.  T  hat  they  have  carried  on  the  like  trade  with  II  .Hand. 

III.  That,  ootwithftanding  the  at:  made  in  the  6th  year  of 
his  prefent  majefty's  iei<j;n,  the  Britifh  northern  colonies  lerve 
themfclves  chiefly  With  forei  m  fugar,  rum,  and  melafles, 
without  paying  the  duties  impofed  by  that  act,  and  lomeumes 
import  them  in  vellcls  owned  by  foreigners  ;  and  that  this 
trade  is  now  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  veflels  have  been 
purchafed  for,  and  fixed  in  this  commerce  only,  and  conftant- 
)y  and  regularly  employed  111  trading  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  foreign  fugar-coloni.es  and  the  Britifh  colonies  in 
North  America  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  it,  they  have 
fettled  correfpondents  and  Factors-  in  the  French  iflands, 
and  the  French  have  done  the  like  in  our  colonies  in  North 
America. 

IV.  That  this  trade  is  not  only  connived  at,  but  cherifhed 
and  encouraged,  by  the  foreigners  with  whom  it  is  carried 
on,  who  well  know  how  much  it  tends  to  enrich  their  own 
colonies,  and  impoverifn  ours. 

Some  of  the   many  III  Consequences  arifing  from  this 
trade  to  Great-Britain. 

I.  It  wilFdeeply  affect  the  manufactures  and  products  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  at  prefent  felt, 
if  it  be  not  timely  flopped,"  caufe  a  great  declenfion  in  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  only  deprive  the  nation  of  a 
profit  to  which  they  have  a  natural  right,  but  many  perfons 
now  employed  in  thefe  manufactures  will  be  brought  to  want 
the  means  of  fubfiflence. 

II.  The  number  of  Englifh  (hipping,  and,  confequently,  of 
failors,  will  decreafe  in  proportion  as  this  trade  increafes, 
which  faps  the  very  foundation  of  the  naval  power  of  the 
kingdom. — The  defign  of  the  act  15  Car.  II.  forbidding  the 
importation  of  any  commodities  or  manufactures  of  Europe 
into  the  king's  plantations  in  America,  was  intended  to  make 
a  double  voyage  neceflary,  where  thefe  colonies  ufed  any 
commodities  of  the  growth  and  manufactures  of  Europe,  but 
Britiftl  ;  for,  if  thev  could  not  be  (hipped  but  in  Great-Bri- 
tain, they  muft  fatftbe  brought  thither  from  the  places  of  their 
growth  or  manufacture,  and  Great-Britain  would  confequent- 
ly have  the  benefit  not  only  of  that  freight,  but  of  as  many 
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fhips  and  Tailors  as  muft.  be  employed  in  bringing  them  from 
thence.  But,  if  the  northern  colonies  fhould  be  allowed  to 
carry  them  directly  from  the  places  where  they  grow  or  are 
manufactured,  not  only  thefe  benefits  will  be  loft  to  the  na- 
tion, but  likewife  the  profits  arifing  to  the  importers,  the  du- 
ties retained  by  the  crown,  where  the  whole  is  not  drawn- 
back,  the  warehoufe-rent,  commiffions,  and  many  other  in- 
cidental profits,  not  neccflary  to  be  enumerated. 
III.  If  a  flop  is  not  put  to  the  progrefs  of  this  trade,  it  will 
leflen  the  dependence  of  thefe  colonies  upon  their  mother- 
country,  and,  in  time,  produce  fuch  connection  of  interests 
between  them  and  foreigners ;  as  will,  by  degrees,  alienate 
them  from  Great-Britain. 

Some  of  the  many  III  Consequences  arifing  from  this 
trade  to  the  Sugar-Colonies. 

I.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  undoubted  truth,  that,  as  the 
enlarging  the  vent  of  any  commodity  is  one  of  the  beft  means 
that  can  be  ufed  to  encourage  its  growth,  and  the  leflening  of 
it  is  the  certain  way  to  difcourage  it ;  and  from  thence  it  ne- 
ceflarily  follows,  that,  as  we  have  many  rivals  in  this  trade, 
nothing  can  be  of  more  fatal  confequence  to  the  Britifh  fugar- 
colonies,  than  to  fufFer  foreign  fugars  to  be  confumed  in  any 
of  its  own  dominions  ;  it  being  obvious,  that  this  muft  check 
the  growth  of  fugar  in  our  own  iflands,  and  increafe  it  in 
theirs  ;  and,  therefore,  would  manifeftly  tend  to  the  ftrength- 
ening  their  colonies,  and  weakening  our  own. 

II.  This  trade,  as  carried  on,  raifes  the  price  of  lumber  to  the 
Britifh  planters,  and,  as  the  northern  traders  often  refufe  to 
take  any  thing  from  them  but  ready  money,  drains  them  fo 
much  of  their  gold  and  filver,  that  they  are  often  brought  into 
great  diftrefs  for  want  of  it. 

III.  All  the  money  which  thefe  northern  traders  receive  from 
the  Britifh  planters,  is  carried  to  the  foreign  fugar-colonies, 
and  there  laid  out  either  in  the  purchafe  of  foreign  fugar,  rum, 
and  melafles,  or  of  foreign  European  and  Eaft- India  commo- 
dities, which  are  carried  to  the  Britifh  northern  colonies,  and 
there  fupply  the  place  of  Britifh  manufactures,  and  Britifh 
fugar,  rum,  and  melafles,  and,  confequently,  rob  the  nation 
not  only  of  the  confumption  of  fo  much  of  its  own  commo- 
dities, but  of  fo  much  gold  and  filver  too  :  whereas,  if  the 
foreign  colonies  (who  cannot  be  fupplied  with  lumber  but 
from  the  Englifh)  were  conftrained  to  purchafe  it  with  ready 
money  only,  and  not  allowed  to  give  their  fugar,  rum,  and 
melafles,  in  exchange  for  it,  this  would  turn  the  tables  upon 
them,  and  make  the  ballance  of  the  lumber  trade  as  much  in 
our  favour  as  it  is  now  againft  us. 

Benefits  which  Great-Britain  may  derive  to  herfelf, 
and  her  Sugar-Colonies,  by  putting  an  effectual  flop 
to  this  trade. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  one  concerned  in  the  fugar-trade, 
that  the  profits  of  the  planter  depend  upon  the  vent  which  he 
finds  for  his  rum  and  melafles  ;  for,  if  fugar  only,  and  no 
rum  or  melafles,  could  be  produced  from  the  fugar-cane,  it 
would  hardly  pay  the  expence  of  the  culture  and  making  ;  con- 
fequently, as  the  vent  of  rum  and  melafles  is  flopped  or  in- 
creafed,  the  fugar  colonies  (whether  Englifh  or  foreign)  muft 
refpeCtively  thrive  or  decline.  And,  as  rum  is  not  allowed 
to  be  imported  into  Old  France,  or  any  of  its  colonies  (be- 
caufe  it  interferes  with  brandy,  which  is  the  product  of  the 
mother  country)  this  evidently  fhews  how  much  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Great-Britain  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  French 
fugar-iflands  and  advance  that  of  her  own  :  for,  if  the  bring- 
ing French  rum  and  melafles  into  any  of  the  Britifh  domi- 
nions were  once  effectually  flopped,  all  the  profits  made  by 
rum  and  melafles,  in  the  French  fugar-colonies,  would  be 
loft  to  them,  as  they  could  find  no  vent  for  it  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  This  point,  therefore,  ftriCtly  attended 
and  invariably  adhered  to,  v/ould,  in  its  natural  tendency, 
damp  the  growth  of  the  fugar  in  the  French  iflands,  and  in- 
creafe it  in  our  own  ;  and  might,  very  probably,  in  the 
courfe  of  fome  years,  be  the  means  of  enabling  the  Englifh 
to  beat  them  out  of  all  the  foreign  markets  in  Europe,  and 
confine  them  to  their  own  confumption. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  two  things  more,  to  fhew 
that  Great-Britain  is  now  more  concerned,  than  at  any  time 
heretofore,  to  give  attention  to  the  trade  of  her  fugar-colonies  ; 
becaufe  the  other  trading  nations  in  Europe  feem  now  to  be 
more  intent  than  ever  upon  wrefting  this  trade  out  of  her 
hands,  and  grafping  it  themfelves.  Of  thefe, 
The  firft  is,  That  the  Danes  have  lately  fettled  a  fugar  colony 
at  Santa  Cruz,  an  ifland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Britifh 
Leeward  Iflands,  and  to  which  feveral  of  the  Britifh  fubjeCts 
in  the  Leeward  Iflands  have  lately  none  to  fettle,  upon  the  in- 
vitation and  the  encouragements  offered  them  by  the  Danes. 
As  the  growth  of  fugar  will  be  confiderably  increafed  by  this 
new  fettlement,  the  demand  for  a  confumption  of  Britifh 
fugars  abroad,  will  in  confequence  be  leflencd  ;  and  there  is 
therefore  the  greater  neceflity  for  obliging  Britifli  fubjeCts  to 
confume  no  fugars  but  what  are  of  Britifli  growth,  left  our  own 


colonies  mould  not  find  a  fufHcient  vent  for  what  they  grow  ; 
for,  if  that  {hould  ever  be  the  cafe,  they  would  foon  dwindle 
to  nothing. 

The  fecond  is,  That  all  other  nations,  poflefled  of  fugar  colo- 
nies, feem  to  be  fo  fenfible  of  the  advantages  arifing  from  the 
fugar-trade,  that  they  are  more  intent  than  ever  upon  extend- 
ing it,  and  ufe  their  utmoft  induftry  to  introduce  their  own  fu- 
gars into  Great-Britain  ;  and  it  is  but  too  notorious,  that  they 
have  been  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  find  the  way  of  corrupting  the 
traders  in  our  fugar-colonies,  and  making  them  the  instruments 
of  introducing  foreign  fugars,  under  the  denomination  and  dif- 
guife  of  Britifh,  into  Great-Britain  itfelf :  from  whence  it  is 
very  apparent,  that,  without  fome  vigorous  efforts  of  parlia- 
ment, a  great  part  of  that  wealth,  which  Britain  might  and 
ought  to  derive  to  herfelf  from  the  trade  of  her  own  colonies, 
will  be  ravifhed  from  her  by  the  intrigues  of  foreigners,  and 
the  treachery  of  her  own  fubjeCts. 

It  is  humbly  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  parliament, 
Whether  this  fmuggling  trade  (as  the  Weft-India  merchants 
are  pleafed  to  call  it)  fo  apparently  deftruCtive  of  the  national 
interefts  of  this  kingdom,  ought  not  to  be  flopped  without  de- 
lay, and  the  importation  of  foreign  fugar,  rum,  and  melafles, 
into  any  of  the  Britifh  colonies  in  North  America,  prohi- 
bited under  such  penalties,  and  with  such  en- 
couragements TO  SEIZE  AND  INFORM,  AS  MAY  EE 
ADEQUATE  TO  THE  DISEASE,  AND  EFFECTUALLT 
CURB  THIS  LICENTIOUS  COMMERCE. 

In  onpofition  to  this,  it  was  urged  in  favour  of  the  northern 
colonies,  That  the  trade  carried  on  by  them  with  the  French 
and  Dutch  Weft-India  fettlements,  inftead  of  b  ing  preju- 
dicial to  the  intereft  of  Great-Britain,  the  taking  off*  the  du- 
ties already  laid  thereon,  would  tend  greatly  to  her  advan- 
tage, by  promoting  the  exports  of  her  manufactures  to  the  nor- 
thern colonies ;  which,  in  confequence  of  a  prohibition, 
muftfenflbly  decreafe. — That,  when  the  honourable  the  lords 
commiflioners  of  trade,  according  to  the  advocates  for  the 
northern  colonies,  examined  the  evidences  brought,  refpeCt- 
ing  the  quantity  of  melafles  made  in  the  Britifh  Weft  India 
iflands,  it  appeared,  all  of  them,  together,  did  not  export 
12,000  hogfheads,  and  that  they  never  had  any  left  on  their 
hands. — That  a  veflel  or  two  only  went  to  Holland  from  the 
northern  colonies,  whofe  whole  cargoes  did  not  amount  to  a 
iooo  J.  each  ;  and  that  2  or  3  others,  in  the  late  war,  that  is 
of  1746,  went  as  flags  of  truce  to  the  French  iflands,  under 
cover  of  which,  they  purchafed  a  cargo  of  melafles  for  fifh.— 
That  now  and  then  a  veffel  from  the  northern  colonies  traded 
with  the  Britifh  ifland  colonies,  the  mahers  of  which  would 
not  take  rum,  fugar,  or  melafles,  for  their  cargoes,  but  in- 
filled on  cafh,  with  which  they  would  buy  thefe  commodities 
in  the  French  fugar-iflands. — The  true  reafon  whereof,  as 
acknowledged,  was,  becaufe  thofe  perfons  could  go  to  thefe 
foreign  iflands,  and  purchafe  the  fame  articles  10  or  15 
per  cent,  cheaper;  or,  perhaps,  to  the  next  foreign  ifland, 
and  get  them  a  third  part  cheaper,  and  not  becaufe  they 
did  not  want  thofe  articles. — Then,  fay  our  northern  colo- 
nies again,  that,  within  thefe  15  years,  the  Weft-India 
planters  have  given  above  double  the  price  for  lumber  that 
they  do  now,  and  yet  fold  their  rum  and  melafits  for  lefs 
than  half  what  they  get  for  it  now  :  and  that,  at  this  pre- 
fent  day,  they  do  not  give  the  northern  colony  people  the 
firft  coft  for  what  they  buy  of  them. 

It  was  faid  alfo,  before  the  lords  of  trade,  that  the  northern 
colony  people  fent  their  vefle's  to  thefe  foreign  ifland*,  under 
pretence  of  getting  melafles,  and  there  purchafed  Eaft-India 
goods,  &c.  The  place  meant  here  was  St  Euitatia,  one  of 
the  lead  of  the  Carribbee  Iflands  in  America,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch. — To  this  it  was  anfwered,  that  the  Weft-India  tra- 
ders well  know  this  not  to  be  currently  the  cafe  ;  for  that 
there  is  not  one  veflel  in  ten  that  goes  from  the  northern  co- 
lonies to  the  Britifh  ifland  colonies  in  America,  whof--  car- 
goes, neat,  are  fufficient  to  purchafe  even  a  load  of  meliifies, 
of  the  value  of  4  or  500  1.  and  not  one  out  of  twenty  that 
ever  purchafes  a  pennyworth  of  dry  goods ;  but  if,  by  acci- 
dent, a  mailer  of  a  veflel  has  40  or  50I.  more  than  he  can 
lay  out  in  melafles,  and  fhould  purchafe  a  few  pieces  of  duck, 
or  quoils  of  rigging,  which  is  the  moft  they  do,  what 
mighty  fmuggling  is  that  ?  Yet,  where  one  perfon  lays  out ' 
fuch  a  fum  in  dry  goods,  there  are  ten  who  carry  home  the 
produce  of  their  cargoes  in  filver  and  gold. — And  that  they 
fometimes  cannot  get  rum,  fugar,  and  melafles,  was  allowed, 
it  feems,  before  their  lordfhips. 

Much  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  above-mentioned  trade,  is  • 
that  the  northern  colonies  are  faid  to  carry  on  to  Marfeilles 
and  Toulon  ;  and  that  ten  fail  of  veflels  from  thefe  colonies 
had  not  been  at  either  of  thefe  places  for  thefe  ten  years  pad  ; 
and  when,  by  accident  at  any  time,  a  vcifel  was  font  with 
fuch  a  cargo,  as  mentioned,  of  oil,  pitch,  tar,  firs,  tim- 
ber, logwood,  fpars,  oak,  &c.  yet  the  whole  quantity,  to- 
gether, fcarce  ever  produced  500  1.  out  of  which  the  charges 
of  the  veflel  was  to  be  paid,  and  a  load  of  fait  to  be  purchafed 
in  the  firft  place,  and  no  great  quantity  of  velvets,  filks, 
gold  and  filvcr-lace,  &c.  could  be  purchafed  with  the  re- 
mainder of  her  cargo. — It  may  probably  have  happened,  that 
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the  matters  of  fome  fuch  veffels  may  have  fometimes,  with 
their  own  private  adventure,  of  the  value,  perhaps,  of  40 
or  50 1.  purchafed  a  piece  of  velvet,  with  the  pattern  of  fillc 
for  a  gown,  and  feveral  of  thefe  fmall  articles  enumerated  by 
the  Weft-India  traders,  for  fome  friend  or  other;  and  this  is 
pretty  near  the  extent  of  the  mighty  Smuggling  trade  carried 
on  from  the  northern  colonics  to  Marfeilles  and  Toulon. 
After  this  the  northern  colony  agents  retaliate  upon  the  Weft- 
India  traders,  and  charge  them  with  aiming  at  engrofling  the 
whole  of  the  French  trade  by  Smuggling  ;  for  that  they  at 
prefent  have  a  good  (hare  thereof,  by  their  own  confeflion ; 
that  great  quantities  of  foreign  fugars  are  cleared  out  from 
the  Englifh  iflands  as  Britiih  manufactures,  but  that  no  fuch 
fugars  are  ever  (hipped  m  the  northern  colony  veilels,  is  a  fad 
not  to  be  gainfaid. 

After  a  little  flourifh  and  afperity  againft  the  Weft-India  tra- 
ders, all  which  I  pafs  over,  the  advocates  for  the  northern 
colonies  reduce  the  matter  to  the  following  heads  of  enquiry, 
in  j unification  of  their  caufe.     As, 

Firlt,  What  fort  of  manufactures,  and  what  value,  are  ex- 
ported from  Great- Britain  to  the  Britiih  fugar  iflands,  in  pro- 
portion to  what  (lie  exports  to  the  northern  colonii  s  ? 
Secondly,  What  returns  docs  Great-Britain  receive  in  lieu  of 
what  (he  exports  to  the  Britiih  fugar-iflunds,  and  what  be- 
comes of  thefe  returns  ? 

Thiidly,  What   fort  of  manufacture*,  and  what  value,  does 
Great-Britain  export  to  the  northern  colonies,  in  proportion 
to  what  (he  exports  to  the  Britiih  fugar -iflands  ? 
Fourthly,  Wh.u   returns  does  Great-Britain  receive  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  what  becomes  of  them  ? 

Fifthly,  How  does  the  trade,  carried  on  from  the  northern 
colonies  to  the  French  and  Dutch  Weft-India  fcttlements, 
affed-r  Great-Britain  ? 

Sixthly,  What  end  will  a  prohibition  of  this  trade  carried 
on  from  the  northern  colonies  to  the  French  and  Dutch  fct- 
tlements Live,  and  how  will  it  affect  Great-Britain  ? 
Seventhly,  What  end  will  the  taking  off  the  duties  already 
laid  on  this  trade  carried  on  from  the  northern  colonies  ferve, 
and  how  would  it  affect  Great-Britain  ? 

Laftly,  Would  the  preventing  the  northern  colonies  from 
carrying  on  this  trade  to  the  French  and  Dutch  Weft-India 
fettlements  be  of  any  real  difadvantage  to  their  fugar* trade, 
and  could  the  French  fupply  thcmfelvcs  with  fifh  and  lumber 
without  the  afliftance  of  the  northern  colonies? 
In  anfwer  to  the  full  of  thefe  enquiries,  it  was  faid,  that  at 
leaft  two-thirds  of  the  manufactures,  exported  from  ' 
Britain  to  the  Britiih  fugar-iflands,  arc  what  ihe  imports  from 
foreigners;  and  that  the  whole,  put  together,  do  .  not 
amount  to  one  half  the  value  (lie  exports  to  the  northern 
colonies. 

To  the  fecond  it  was  faid,  that  they  are  chiefly  fugars,  and 
the  p,  ice  o!  them  fo  high,  that  none  of  them  can  be  exported, 
but  arc  all  confumed  by  herfclf. 

To  the  third,  that  three  quarter  parts  of  the  manufactures 
Great-Britain  exports  to  the  northern  colonies  are  of  her 
make,  and  that  (lie  exports  to  thofe  colonies  above  double  the 
value  that  (he  does  to  the  fugar-iflands. 

Fourthly,  It  was  answered,  ca(h,  and  bills  of  exchange,  for 
aJmoft  all  the  fifh  exported  to  Spain  and  Portugal  ;  together 
with  naval  (lores,  logwood,  furs,  &c.  a  confiderable  part  of 
which  Great-Britain  exports  again  to  her  advantage. 
Fifthly,  inafmuch  as  it  ferves  to  encourage  the  northern  co- 
lonies in  catching  of  filh,  making  oil,  and  cutting  of  lum- 
ber, &C.  this  fupplies  them,  in  a  great  meafure,  with  re- 
turns to  Great-Britain  for  her  manufactures;  for  want  of 
which,  thofe  colonies  could  not  take  off  near  the  quantity 
they  now  do,  as  they  have  no  other  way  of  paying  for  them  ; 
confequently,  if  a  (top  (hould  be  put  to  that  trade  of  theirs 
with  the  French  and  Dutch  Welt-India  fettlements,  they 
would  be  ncceffitated  to  set  up  the  manufactories  of 
Great-Britain  among  themselves,  to  her  very 
creat  detriment. 

Sixthly,  only  to  encourage  the  Britith  fugar-iflands,  in  dif- 
ti'ling  up  all  the  coarfc  fugars  they  now  fend  to  Great-Bri- 
tain into  rum,  which  they  will  difpofe  of  to  the  northern  co- 
lonies on  their  own  terms  ;  by  which  means,  not  above  two 
thirds  of  the  rum  and  fugar  will  come  to  Great-Britain  that 
now  dois  ;  confequently  the  price  of-what  does  come,  will  be 
proportionably  inhanced. 

Seventhly,  this  would  give  the  northern  colonies  further  en- 
couragement to  out-rival  the  French  in  the  fifh  trade,  (efpeci- 
ally  in  the  Weft-Indies)  and  enable  them  to  make  larger  re- 
mittances for  the  manufactures  of  Great-Britain,  and  thereby 
increafe  her  trade. 

Laftly,  it  is  a  certain  fact,  fay  the  northern  colony  advocates, 
that  the  French,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  fell  their  fugars  from  40 
to  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  Englifh  do  ;  therefore,  if  they 
had  no  vent  for  their  melaffes,  but  were  obliged  to  throw  it 
away,  as  the  Weft-India  gentlemen  pretend  they  would  ;  al- 
though it  was  roundly  aflerted  that  a  great  number  of  French 

VefTels      GO      YFARLY      TO      CANADA,      WHOLLY      LOADED 

with  rum,  which  is  made  out  of  it,  (for  the  nor- 
thern colonics  feldom  or  ever  take  any  of  their  rum  or  fugar) 
yet,  as  it  produces  them  fuch  a  trifle,  they  felling  it  for  one 
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third  the  price  that  it  is  fold  for  in  the  Britiih  iflands,  the  ad-' 
dition  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  on  their  fugars  at  the  foreign  mar- 
kets (where  they  are  not  in  any  danger  of  being  rivalled  by  the 
Enghlh,  as  it  is  not  in  our  power  ever  to  raifc  the  quautk 
fugar  the  French  do  *)  would  fully  make  up  for  it  ;  befides^ 
there  needs  no  ftronger  argument  to  prove,  that  the  French  do 
not  look  upon  the  trade  from  the  northern  colonies  as  bene- 
ficial to  them  (notwithftanding  the  Well  India  gentlemert 
affirm,  that  the  French  do  all  in  their  power  to  encourage  it) 
than  their  prohibiting  it  under  the  fevered  penalties  f, 

This  is  a  melancholy  confideration,  and  well  deferves  con- 
federation to  improve  our  (ngar-colonies  to  the  utmofr. 
f  This,  we  are  afraid,  is  fallacious ;  for  fo  rigorous  are  the 
laws  of  France  jn  relation  thereunto,  that  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  for  a  Britiih  (hip  to  carry  on  any  trade  with  them, 
Without  their  officers  havinc  orders  to  connive 
at  it  ;  and  this  they  would  not  have  done,  without  they  were 
convinced  of  its  being  beneficial  to  them  ;  and  its  being  fo 
likewife  to  our  northern  colonics,  is  their  motive  for  carry- 
ing on  trade  with  them  ;  but,  if  our  own  northern  and  ifland 
colonies  could  reap  the  like  mutual  advantages  by  trade,  it 
would   be  more  eligible;  and  this  ought  to  be   the 

STUDY  OF  THE  NATION  THAT  THEY  MIGHT. 

With  refpect  to  the  French  being  able  to  fupply  themfelves 
with  lumber,  it  is  beyond  difpute,  fay  the  advocates  for  the 
northern  colonies,  that  they  may  ;  (fi(h,  no  body  can  deny  but 
that  they  catch  the  n  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  Fnglifh  do) 
and  the  quantities  of  lumber  they  take  from  the  Englifh  are 
trifling,  as  one  of  the  Weft-India  gentlemen  is  faid  to  have 
declared  before  the  lords  of  trade,  they  having  the  fame  forts 
of  trees  grow  both  in  Canada  and  Mississippi,  that  do 
in  the  northern  colonies  ;  and  the  only  reafon  they  do  not  cut 
them,  is  on  account  of  the  navigation's  being  fomething  more 
difficult  ;  wh;ch  would,  perhaps,  make  the  lumber  turn  out 
at  a  high  r  price  than  they  -ivc  the  Englifh  ;  but,  fuppofe  the 
French  planters  were  obliged  to  give  double  the  price  for  it 
to  what  they  do  at  prefent  to  the  Englifh,  yet  it  would  bs 
giving  it  to  their  own  people,  and  the  addition  of  2'  or  3  per 
cent,  more  on  their  fugars  Would  make  up  for  it;  mill-tim- 
ber, (laves,  and  heading,  are  the  natural  growth  of  Hif- 
paniola,  wheie  they  ::lv.\  1;  at  Marti nico,  the  inoft 

of  the  ftaves  and  hoops  tluy  ufc  ate  brought  from  U!J 

France. 

Remarks  on  thefe  different  reprefentations,  as  ftated  before 
the  lad  war. 

The  reafons  that  induced  mc  to  introduce  the  heads  of  this  de- 
bate are,   (1.)  To  (hew,  that  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that 
the  French  fugar-colonies  are  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition, 
and  have  fupplanted  the  Bii.ifh  in  that  great  article  of  tr.ffi?, 
at  moft  of  the  foreign  markets  of  Europe,  to  the  very  great 
and  extraordinary  advantage  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  and 
the   proportionabL-  detriment   of  Great-Britain.     (2.)   That 
thefe  effects  have  been  apparently  owing  to  the  exquifite  laws 
of  France,  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  of  their  iflands  and 
colonies   in  America  ;  and  to  that  in  particular  among  the 
reft,  which  lays  fuch  fevere  pains  and  penalties   upon  their 
own  fubjects,  as  well  as  thofe  of  other  nations,  who  carry  on 
Foreign     or     contraband    commerce     with     the 
said   islands.     (3.)  That  the   remarkable  rigour  of  the 
French,    in    regard    to   this   matter,    (hould   feem   to   argue 
ftrongly,  that  they  would  by  no  means  fufTer  the  Britifh  nor- 
thern colonies  to  carry  on  trade  with  their  fugar-iflands,  if  it 
was  not  to  the  advantage  of  thefe  iflands.     (4.)  That  this,  if 
true,  therefore,  muft  tend  dill  more  and  more  to  the  benefit 
and    fplendor  of  the   French  colonies   and    kingdom.     (5.) 
That,  from  the  different  and  repugnant  dates  of  the  forego- 
ing queftion,  by  the  parties  therein  interefted,  it  muft  con- 
vince every  one,  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  Britiih  legiflature 
to  be  rightly  informed  of  the  true   date  of  any  branch  of 
trade,  when  it  (hall  come  under  the  folemn  confideration  of 
that  auguft  affembly.     (6.)  That,  to  prevent  any  impofitions 
of  this'nature,  which  may  be  attended   with  very  injurious 
confequences  to  the  interefts  of  the  kingdom,  it  feems  indif- 
penfably  neceffary,    that  rfiore  effectual  meafures  (hould  be 
taken,  than  hitherto  ever  have  been  in  this  nation,  to  prevent 
any  mifreptefentations  of  the  (late  and  jcircumftances  of  any 
branch  of  commerce  ;  to  the  end  that  the  reprefentative  wif- 
dom  of  the  nation  (hould  not  be  milled  in  their  councils  upon 
thefe  occafions.     (7.)  To  which  purpofe  we  would,    with 
all  humility  and  deference,  fuggeft,  that  nothing  appears  more 
naturally  conducive  hereto,  than  the  authoritative  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  fpecial  council  of  commerce,  to  cop.fift  of  experi- 
enced merchants,  or  inch  who  have  been  lono-  en°-ao-ed  in  the 
concerns  of  trade  and  colonies,  and  who  are  absolutely 
disengaged    from    the    practice    of   trade,    and 
have  no  visible  interest  in  deceiving  the  legis- 
lature in  whatever  they  shall  lay  before  them. 
(8.)  That  fuch  members  be  properly  elected. by  the  principal 
trading  cities  and  towns  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  toge- 
ther with  deputies  from  our  colonies  in  America,  the  intereft 
of  thofe  colonies  being  intimately  interwoven  with  that  of 
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England  ;  and  that  fuch  a  council  be  authorized  and  in- 
joined  to  fit  at  leaft  once  in  every  week  in  London  through- 
out the  year,  in  order  to  receive,  examine,  and  difcufs,  all 
proportions  and  memorials  relating  to  the  colonies,  and  all 
branches  of  commerce  and  manufactures  that  fhall  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  them,  and  to  confider  of  adequate  encouragements 
to  fuch  who  fhall  communicate  any  thing  importantly  ufeful 
to  our  trade  and  navigation.  (lO.)  That  the  faid  council  of 
commerce  fhall  be  authorized  to  correfpond  with  all  the 
confuls,  refidents,  and  Britifh  factors  in  foreign  countries, 
for  due  information  into  whatever  may  be  reqinfite  in  regard 
to  trade,  for  them  occafionally  to  lay  before  his  majefty  in 
council,  to  be  referred  to  the  lords  of  trade  and  plantations, 
in  order  finally  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament,  when  they 
fhall  require  it. — And  that  the  information,  fo  collected  by 
the  council  of  commerce,  fhall  be  properly  rcgiftered,  and 
fo  alphabeticated,  that  immediate  reference  may  be  had  there- 
to on  all  emergencies.  (il-)  That  the  reports  of  fuch  a 
council  of  trade,  from  time  to  time,  being  made  to  his  ma- 
jefty in  council,  and  referred  to  the  lords  commiflioners 
for  trade  and  plantations  in  the  ufual  courfe  ;  the  parlia- 
ment will,  with  far  more  eafe,  and  lefs  liability  of  de- 
ceit and  impofnion,  have  the  true  and  genuine  ftate  of  all 
branches  of  trade  laid  before  them  :  nor  fhould  any  thing  of 
this  nature  be  laid  before  the  parliament,  but  what  had  been 
previoufly  examined,  difcufled,  and  reported,  both  by  the 
lords  of  trade  and  by  this  fubordinate  council. — Thefe  pro- 
ceedings would  effectually  lead  to  the  difcovery  of  truth, 
carry  more  weight,  and  be  received  with  more  attention  by 
parliament,  we  humbly  conceive,  than  the  applications  of 
any  private  man,  or  any  particular  fet  of  men,  as  is  done 
in  the  ufual  manner;  which  are  too  frequently,  I  am  afraid, 
attended  with  tedious  delays,  and  fuch  artful  oppofitions, 
which  not  only  give  the  legiflature  great  fatigue,  but  often 
tend  to  mifguide,  perplex,  and  confound  them,  in  their  deli- 
berations. 

Had  thefe  meafures  been  effectually  taken,  and  not  made  a 
matter  of  fuperficial  form  only,  we  fhould  always  have  been 
properly  apprized  of  whatever  was  doing,  in  regard  to  trade 
and  navigation  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  interefting  ad- 
vancements which  they  were  therein  making  to  the  detriment 
of  Great-Britain.  By  this  means  we  fhould  have  been  able 
fo  to  have  promoted  the  profperity  of  our  own  fugar-colonies, 
that  it  would  never  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  French  to 
have  raifed  theirs  upon  the  deftruction  of  ours,  to  their  un- 
fpeakable  benefit,  and  our  no  lefs  lofs  and  injury  ;  for,  as  we 
had  the  ftart  of  them  fo  many  years,  we  might  eafily  have 
maintained  our  ground,  and  not  have  fufrered  them  to  have 
fupplanted  us  at  foreign  markets  as  they  have  done,  if  our 
parliament  had  been  rightly  informed,  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  progrefs  which  they  were  making. — But  it  is  the  co.nftant 
policy  of  that  nation,  as  I  have  fhewn  in  many  inftances, 
and  fhall  (hew  in  many  more,  to  fecrete,  as  much  as  poffible, 
the  progrefs  of  their  trade;  and  with  refpecr.  tothat  of  their 
fugar-colonies,  nothing  fhews  it  more  confpicuoufly,  than 
their  not  fuffering  any  foreigners  in  their  iflands  to  carry  on 
trade,  or  even  to  act  there  in  the  capacity  of  a  merchant's 
book-keeper,  as  we  have  feen  by  their  royal  arrets,  edicts,  and 
ordonnances,  which  were  never  made  public  in  this  kingdom 
till  now. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  article  of  French  America, 
on  which  we  have  enlarged  longer  than  ordinary,  becaufe  it 
fo  importantly  concerns  the  trading  intercft  of  thefe  king- 
doms, and  becaufe  we  look  upon  fuch  like  capital  articles  a6 
the  ftamina  of  our  whole  work  ;  it  may  be  necefiary  to  re- 
fer the  reader  to  what  is  faid  upon  this  fubject  under  other 
heads  ;  for  we  do  not  confine  ourfelves  to  the  confideration 
of  effential  fubjects  in  one  light  only,  that  being  to  take  a 
very  fuperficial  and  imperfect  view  of  them.  If  the  reader, 
therefore,  will  be  pleafed  to  conjoin  what  we  have  here  faid, 
with  what  we  have  done  alfo,  under  the  articles  of  British 
America,  Canada,  Colonies,  and  Florida,  and 
what  we  fhall  further  urge  umier  the  article  of  Planta- 
tions, and  divers  others  to  which  we  have  referred,  and 
fhall  refer,  he  will  be  enabled  to  make  a  pretty  good  compa- 
rative judgment,  perhaps,  of  the  (late  of  the  British  and 
French  Trading  Interests  in  America:  he  will  be 
enabled  to  difcern,  that,  if  the  French  carry  the  further  great 
points  which  they  at  prefent  aim  at,  in  North  America 
iiiid  in  the  West-Indies,  the  Balance  of  Trade  in 
America  muft  pafs  into  French  hdiids ;  and  who  will  then 
hold  the  balance  of  trade  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
no  one  need  be  told.  For  the  further  increafing  trade  and 
power  of  France,  fee  alfo  the  articles  Flanders,  France, 
French  African  Trade,  Fisheries,  Seamen,  Ma- 
ritime Power. 

Remarks  on  this  article  French  America,  fince  the  laft 
war,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1763. 

The  preceding  obfervations,  made  on  this  article  before  the  laft 
war,  and  foon  after  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapf.i.le,  fhew 
the  reafons,  amongft  numerous  others    throughout  this  work, 
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why  we  had  caufe  to  dread  the  rifing  and  formidable  power  <S 
I  ranee  in  America;  and  that  the  fulnefs  of  time  wai 
that  Great-Britain  fliould  exert  herfelf  to  the  utmoft,  in  order 
effectually  to  ftop  the  career  (-four  great  competitors  in  the 
commerce  of  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and  this  article,  toge- 
ther with  various  other  parts  of  our  performance,  will  (land 
remaining  monuments,  ihewing  the  neceffity  of  the  laft  war; 
and  therefore  we  judge  it  proper  to  continue  unaltered. 
Whether  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763,  has  given  fuch  a 
check  to  the  power  of  France  in  America,  as  we  could  have 
defired  and  expected,  the  reader  will  oe  able  to  judge  by  con- 
futing our  article  America,  British  America,  Colo- 
nies, Canada,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Bahama  Islands,  Newfoundland,  Leeward  Islands, 
Indian  Affairs  in  North  America. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  ceffions  made  to  Great-Britain  of  the 
French  territories  in  North  America,  have  at  once  annihilated 
all  their  foregoing  laws,  and  royal  edicts  relative  to  their  com- 
mercial intercourie  between  their  nortlrern  colonies  and  the 
French  iflands. — They  have  likewife  put  an  end  to  their  lowr 
meditated  enterprizes  againlt  the  Brinfh  colonies  upon  the 
Continent. — By  our  pofltflion  of  Canada,  and  all  its  de- 
pendencies, efpecialiy  that  of  Cape  Breton  ;  and  leaving 
the  French  no  other  territories  in  this  part  of  America,  than 
the  fmall  iflands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquclon,  for  a  fhelter  to 
their  fifhcrmeri  at  Newfoundland,  and  thefe  upon  exprefs  con- 
dition never  to  be  fortified,  nor  have  more  than  50  men  there 
for  the  police,  fhould  feem  to  promife  fair  to  keep  that  turbu- 
lent nation  in  awe  for  the  future  in  thefe  parts,  left  the  govern- 
ment of  England  fhould  at  length  be  compelled  to  deprive 
them  of  all  fhaie  in  the  Newfoundland  fifheries  ;  in  doing 
which,  there  does  not  appear  any  great  difficulty  at  prefent, 
fhould  that  nation  atiempt  a  frefh  rapture  with  the  crown  of 
Great-Britain:  and  what  would,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  be  the  fate 
again  of  their  fugar-iflands,  is  eafy  to  prejudge. 

rULLER,  a  workman  employed  in  the  woollen  manufac- 
tories, to  mill,  or  fcour,  cloths,  ferges,  and  other  fluff's,  in 
order  to  render  them  more  thick,  compact,  and  durable. 
Pullers,  in  conformity  to  the  regulations  of  the  manufactures 
in  France,  are  obliged  to  marie  their  ftuffs  with  a  particular 
lead  after  fulling. — They  are  foibid,  by  the  fame  regulations, 
to  draw  out  or  tenter-ftretch  their  manufactures,  that  they 
may  be  made  greater  in  length  and  narrower  in  breadth,  &c. 

FULLERS-EARTH,  a  fat  foffil  earth,  abounding  with 
a  nitrous  quality,  ferving  to  fcour  cloths,  fluffs,  &c.  and 
imbibing  all  the  greafe  and  oil  ufed  in  the  preparing,  dreffing, 
&c.  of  the  wool. 

An  account  of  ful'ers-earfh  in  Bedfordfhire,  as  given  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Hollaway,  F.  R.  S.  No.  379. 

I  went,  fays  this  obferver  of  nature,  to  the  fullers-earth  pits  at 
Wavendon  near  Wooburn,  where  there  are  feveral  p:ti  now 
open;  but,  as  men  werethen  at  work  only  in  one,  and  I  un- 
derftood  the  earth  was  dhpofed  in  much  the  fame  manner  in 
all,  I  did  not  trouble  myfelf  to  go  down  into  more  than  that 
wherein  they  were  then  digging,  in  which  I  found  things  dii- 
pofed thus : 

From  the  furface,  for  about  fix  yards  depth,  there  are  feveral 
layers    of  find,  all   reddifh,  but  fome  lighter-coloured   than 
others,  under  which  there  is  a  thin  ftratum  of  red  fand-ftone, 
which  they  break  through;  and  then,  for  the  depth  of  about 
feven  or  eight  yards  more,  you  have  fand  again  ;  and  after 
that  come  to   the  fullers-earth;    the  upper  layer  of  which, 
being  about  a  foot  deep,  they  call  the  cledge  ;    and  this  is  by 
the  diggers  thrown  by  as  ufelefs,  by  reafon  of  its   too  great 
mixture  with  the   neighbouring  fand,   which  covers,  and  has 
infmuated  itfelf  among  it :  after  which  they  dig   up  earth  for 
ufe,  to  the  depth  of  about  8  feet  more,  the  matter  whereof  is 
diftinguifned  into  feveral  layers,  there  being  commonly  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  between  one  horizontal  fiffure  and  another. 
Of  thefe  layers  of  fullers-earth,  the  upper  half,  where  the 
earth  breaks  isfelf,  is  tinged  red,  as  it  feems  by  the  running 
of  water  from  the  fandy  ftrata  above,  and  this  part   they  call 
the  crop;  betwixt  which    and   the  cledge  above-mentioned, 
is  a  thin  layer  of  matter  not  an  inch  in  depth,  in  tafte,  co- 
lour,  and  confiftency,  not   unlike  to  terra  Japonica.     The 
lower  half  of  the  layers  of  fullers-earth,  they  call  the  wall- 
earth  ;  this  is  untinged  with  that  red  above-mentioned,  and 
feems  to  be  the  more  pure    and   fitter  for  fulling;  and  under- 
neath all  is  a  ftratum  of  white  rough  ftone,  of  about  two  feet 
thick,  which,  if  they  dig  through,  as  they  very   feldom  do, 
they  find  fand  again,  and  there  is  an  end  of  their  works. 
One  thing  is  obfervablc  in  the  fite  of  this  earth,  which  is,  that 
it  feems  to  have  cvery-where  a  pretty  equal  horizontal  level : 
becaufe   they  fay,  when   the    fand-ridges   at    the  fuiface   are 
higher,  the  fullers-earth  lies  proportionablv  deeper. 
In  thefe  works  they  feldom  undermine  the  ground,  but,  as 
they  dig  away  the  earth  below,  others  are  employed   to  dig 
and  carry  off"  the  furface,  otherwise  the   matter  above,  being 
of  fo  light  and  flitting  a  nature,  would   fall    in  and  endanger 
the  workmen  :  for,  as  we   obferved    before,  the    ftratum  of 
fand-ftone,  which  occurs  before  they   come  to  the    fullers- 
earth, 
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earth,  does  not  lie,  as  in  coal-pits,  immediately  over  the 
BWtter  they  dig  (or,  like  a  deling,  but  even  in  the  midft  of 
the  fuptrjacent  (trata  of  fand,  and  therefore  can  be  no  fecu- 
1 1 1 y  to  them.   ii  tbej  nndeiniine. 

The  pi  ' ;  iiiiurcs  are  frequent,  and  the  earth  in  the 

junta,  be/ides  Its  ■■[•[>■  'rent  difimUiun  into  layers,  like  all 
other  ktndt  of  matter,  by  VSafon  of  its  peculiar  unctuouf- 
nefs,  or  the  running  or  the  adjacent  land  imperceptibly 
among  it,  breaks  itfelf  into  pieces  of  all  angles  and  fizes. 
For  the  geographical  (ituation  of  thele  pits,  they  are  digged 
til  that  lidgc  of  fand-lulls  by  Wooburn,  which  near  Oxford 
is  called  Shotover,  on  which  lies  Newmarket-heath  by  Cam- 
bridge, and  which  extends  itlelf  from  eaft  to  weft  every- 
where, at  about  the  diftancc  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the 
Chiltern-hills,  which  in  Cambridgeshire  are  called  Gog-Ma- 
,  in  Hue  ks  and  Oxon,  the  Chiltern-hills,  from  the  chalky 
matter,  of  whii  h  they  chiefly  conlift  :  winch  two  ridges  you 
always  pafs,  in  going  from  London  into  the  north,  north- 
call,  or  north- we fl  countries  in  the  manner  I  before-men- 
tioned :  after  which  you  come  into  that  vaft  vale,  which 
makes  the  greater  p.  rt  of  the  midland  counties  of  Cambridge, 
Bedford,  ijueks,  Northampton,  Oxford,  and  Gloucefler  ; 
in  which  arc  the  liveis  Cam,  Oufc,  Nen,  Avon,  His,  and 
others  ;  which  1  take  notice  of,  becaule  it  confirms  what 
you  fay  of  the  regular  dii'pofition  of  the  earth  into  like  ftrata, 
or  layers  of  matter,  coinmosiy  through  valt  ti.nits,  and  from 
whence  1  make  a  qi!cKi<ji>,  whether  fuller's  earth  may  not 
probably  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  fame  ridge  of  land- 
hills,  among  other  like  matter. 

By  9  and  io  Will.  ill.  it  (hall  not  be  exported  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  is.  for  every  pound  weight,  yet  there  are  leveral 
ipecies  of  earths  in  foreign  countries,  which  we  make  no 
doubt  but  would  f'eive  for  the  lame  purpofes  that  fullers- 
earth  does  in  England. 

Remarks. 

Soap- earth,  or  a  fuller's  earth,  if  you  plcafe,  is  found  in 
two  places  near  Duraclea,  a  large  open  village  about  fix 
leagues  to  the  enflward  of  Smyrna  ;  and  in  a  very  fl.it  plain, 
about  a  league  v.-:  Award  <f  the-  river  Hermus,  and  feveral 
leagues  from  the  lea.  'Tis  a  tine  (bap,  and  at  the  fill! 
therms  whit  iff)  earth,  which  boileth  or  Ihooteth  op  out  or  the 
earth.      'lis  gathered   alv  8  lun-nle,  and  in   morn- 

ings where  there  falls  no  dew,  !o  that  a  flock  mull  be  laid  up 
for  the  whole  year  in  the  fummcr  months.  It  comes  up  in 
fome  places  an  inch  or  two  above  the  furfacc  of  the  ground. 
Hut  the  fun,  riling  upon  it,  makes  it  fall  down  again.  Every 
morning  there  is  a  new  crop,  though  all  be  taken  away  which 
the  preceding  day  afforded.  The  earth  producing  i:  lies  low 
in  both  places,  and  is  in  the  winter  wafhy  ;  'lis  covered, 
though  bttt  thinly,  with  grals. 

Three  hundred  drachms  of  this  earth  put  into  a  retort  in  bal- 
neo  arenas  for  vi  hours,  cum  igne  violento,  gave  between 
five  and  fix  ounces  of  an  infipid  phlegma,  the  fmell  only  fuch 
as  proceeds  in  the  like  operations  from  the  fire. 
Finding  therefore  no  volatile  fair,  as  what  muft  have  come 
over  bv  the  foregoing  experiment,  200  drachms  calcined  art  a 
bagnio  fire,  in  a  German  crucible,  were  diiiolved  in 
The  compofltion  of  earth  and  water,  boiled  into  a  lixivium, 
made  500  drachms. 

It  was  boiled  for  three  hours,  ftill  fcumming  ofY  the  froth, 
then  filtrated,  after  evaporated  over  a  gentle  fire;  it  was  kept 
to  cryftallize,  and  appeared  of  a  fixed  fait. 
At  the  foap-houfas  they  mix  |  of  earth  with  A  of  lime,  and 
diflolve  the  compofvtion  in  boiling  water;  where,  Airring  it 
often  with  a  flick,  there  floats  a-top  a  thick  brownifh  lub- 
itancc  -,  which  leumming  off,  they  prefcrve  in  bafons  apart, 
and  this  fcurn  is  much  richer  than  the  liquor  underneath,  yet 
both  are  ufed  in  making  the  foap.  Into  a  large  copper  cal- 
dron they  put  50  quintals  of  oil,  applying  a  very  hot  fire, 
which  burns  continually  until  the  foap  is  made.  When  the 
oil  has  boiled,  they  begin  to  throw  in  of  the  fcum,  and  fome- 
times  of  the  liquor  from  which  the  fcum  was  taken.  They 
often  repeat  this  throwing  in  of  the  fcum  and  liquor  for  13 
or  14  days,  in  which  time  the  foap  is  ufually  perfected.  The 
brownifh  fcum,  and  what  is  ufeful  of  the  liquor,  incorpora- 
ting with  the  oil,  what  is  ufelefs  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Xaldron,  where  it  is  let  out,  to  make-room  for  throwing  in 
more.  The  water,  thus  let  out,  is  again  thrown  upon  a  new 
compofltion  of  earth  and  lime;  but,  when  the  liquor  be- 
comes wholly  infipid,  it  is  then  judged  to  be  exhaufted.  After 
13  or  14  days,  when  the  foap  is  finifhed,  it  is  laded  out  of 
the  boiler;  and  Lid  upon  a  iinie-floor  to  dry. 
They  proportion  two  loads  of  earth,  of  five  quintals  each,  to 
50  quintals  of  oil,  the  produce  is  between  70  and  80  quintals 
of  foap. 

The  earth  is  bought  at  a  dollar  a  lord,  and  the  foap,  when 
this  account  was  made,  at  6  |  a  quintal.  There  are  employed, 
in  making  foap  yearly  at  Smyrna,  icos  quintals  of  oil. 
Bringing  (bap-earth  employs  ioco  or  1500  cameis  daily,  for 
eight  months,  the  four  fummer  months  being  too  hot  for  ca- 
mels to  travel. 
Vo*.  I. 


An  ordinary  foap-houfe  produces  1000  dollars  a  year  cleat 
profit,  communibus  annis. 
FULLING,  the  woikmaiifh'p  of  fcouring  and  preflTuig  cloths, 
fluffs,  and  flockings,  &c.  to  render  them  n.oie  ii  rt  and 
ftrong.  It  is  performed  by  a  water-mill,  which,  exec., 
what  relates  to  the  mill-ftoncs  atid  copper,  is  much  like  a 
corn-mill  ;  and  there  arc  mills  in  France,  according  to  Sa- 
vary,  that  ferve  indifferently  for  either  ufe,  corn  being  ground) 
and  cloths  fulled  by  the  fame  ;  and  the  like  is  dortc  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  fulling-mill  are,  the  wheel,  with 
its  trundle,  which  gives  motion  to  the  tree,  or  fpindle,  whole 
teeth  communicate  it  to  the  peflles,  or  dampers,  which  arc 
hereby  raifed  and  fallen  alternately,  according  as  its  teeth 
catch  on,  or  quit  a  kind  of  hitch,  in  the  middle  of  each 
peflle.  The  peflles  and  troughs  are  of  wood,  each  having 
two  or  three  peflles,  according  to  the  force  of  the  water. 
In  thefe  troughs  the  cloth,  (tuffs,  Sec.  are  laid,  which  arc 
intended  to  be  fulled  :  after  which,  letting  the  current  of 
water  fall  on  the  wheel,  the  peflles  are  fueceflively  let  fall 
thereon,  and,  by  their  weight,  prefs  the  fluffs  very  power- 
fully ;  which,  by  this  means,  become  condenfed  and 
thickened. 

In  this  operation  they  ufe  fullers  earth,  with  (brae  propor- 
tion of  foap:  proper  foap  alene  would  do  mucn  beUtrj  was 
it  not  dearer  than  fullers-earth. 

Monficur  Colmet's  method  of  fulling  with  foap,  grounded 
on  experiments  made  by  order  of  the  marquis  de  Louvoisj 
then  fuperintendent  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  France. 

Of  fulling  cloths  and  woollen  fluff's  with  foap. 

Let  a  coloured  cloth,  of  about  45  ells,  be  laid  in  the  ufual 
manner,  in  the  trough  of  a  fulling-mill,  without  firfl.  foak- 
111.'  it  in  water,  as  commonly  pradlifcd  in  moll  places. — To 
full  this  trough  of  cloth,  15  pounds  of  foap  are  required,  one 
half  of  which  is  to  be  melted  in  two  pails  of  river  or  ipring- 
water,  made  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear.  Let  this  f  lution 
be  poured,  by  little  and  little,  upon  the  cloth,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  laid  in  the  trough  :  thus  it  is  to  be  fulled  lor  at  lebft 
two  hours  ;  after  which,  let  it  be  taken  out  and  flrctched. — 
This  done,  let  the  cloth  be  immediately  returned  into  the 
f.  .!<■  trough,  without  ftefa  loap,  and  there  Bulled  two  hours 
more.  Then  lake  it  out,  wring  it  well,  and  exprefs  all  the 
grcafi*  and  tilth. — After  the  fecood  fulling,  diflolve  the  re- 
mainder of  the  foap,  as  the  former  part,  and  throw  it  at 
four  feveral  times  on  the  cloth,  noc  forgetting  to  take  it  out 
every  two  hours,  to  undo  the  plaits  and  wrinkles  it  got  in 
the  trough. — When  it  is  fufficiently  fulled,  and  brought  to 
the  requifite  quality  anJ  thicknefs,  it  is  (cowed  out  for  good 
in  hot  water,  keeping  it  in  the  trough  till  it  be  thoroughly- 
clean. — White  cloths  fulling  more  calily  than  coloured  ones, 
a  third  part  of  the  foap  may  be  fpared. 

Fulling  of  caps,  (lockings,  &c.  is  performed  either  with  the 
hands  or  feet,  or  a  kind  of  wooden  machine,  cither  armed 
with  wooden  teeth,  or  thofe  of  hoiles  or  bullocks. — The  in- 
gredients generally  ufed  on  this  occafion  are  urine,  green 
loap,  white  f^'p,  and  fuller's-earth.— .But  a  water  foftened 
with  chalk  is  far  preferable. 
FUNDS.  This  is  a  term  adopted  by  the  mohied  men,  and 
thofe  who  fpeak  of  the  public  revenue  of  nations,  to  fignity 
the  feveral  taxes  that  have  been  laid  upon  merchandizes, 
either  by  way  of  duties  of  cuftom  or  excife,  or  in  any  other 
(nape,  to  fupply  the  exigencies  of  the  (late,  and  to  pay  inte- 
reft  for  what  fums  of  money  it  may  have  occafion  to  borrow. 
Thus  we  fay,  Such  a  duty,  or  fuch  a  tax,  is  a  good  fund  to 
anfwer  fuch  a  purpofe.  The  term  is  alfo  applied  to  the  (locks 
of  great  trading  and  monied  corporations. 
The  funds,  or  taxes  if  you  pleafe,  of  this  kingdom,  are,  to 
fpeak  in  the  language  of  parliament,  either  temporary  or  per- 
petual. Temporary  ones  are  filch  which  are  impofed  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  or  annually,  as  the  land  and  the 
malt-taxes  ;  the  perpetual  funds  are  fuch  whereon  monies 
have  been  borrowed  for  the  public  fen-ice,  and  which  are 
appropriated  for  the  fecure  and  certain  payment  of  the  inte- 
rell  of  fuch  monies,  'till  the  djfeharge  of  the  principal  la  bor- 
rowed. 

Remarks. 

The  following  (lands  as  this  article  did  before  the  laft  war, 
and  the  additional  national  debts  and  taxes,  wd 
have  accumulated  fince. 
It  is  not  within  my  intention  to  enter  further  into  the  caufes 
of  our  various  funds  than  to  obferve,  that  the  three  great  wars 
in  the  reigns  of  king  William,  queen  Anne,  and  his  prefent 
majefty,  have  given  beihg  and  exlftence  to  them  :  the  more 
immediate  concern  of  the  nation  is,  what  meafures  are  eligi4 
ble  to  get  rid  of  thefe  tax- funds  ? 

The  previous  queftion,  indeed,  with  fome  is,  whether  it  is 

needful  at  all  for  the  (late  to  concern  itfelf  with  the  payment 

of  its  debts,  and  the  annihilation  of  taxes  in  confequence 

ji  F  thereof ; 
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fch«rfcoF;  Much  pains  have  been  employed  by  feme,  and  very 
new  doctrines  devifed,  to  render  a  great  national  debt  lefs  for- 
midable than  it  really  is  in  the  general  opinions  of  men.  This 
may  be  pretty  amufement  enough  for  ftoclc- mongers  and 
ufurers,  over  their  cups,  but  a  pernicious  doctrine  to  be 
efpoufed  and  propagated  by  the  sage  statesman:  and  yet, 
I  am  forry  to  fay,  thefe  things  have  been.  I  have  now  feve- 
ral papers  before  me,  calculated  for  that  purpofe;  two  of 
which,  in  particular,  I  would  only  take  notice  of  at  prefent: 
the  one  called,  A  Defence  of  feveral  Propofals  for  raifing  three 
Millions,  &c.  for  the  year  1746,  with  a  Poftfcript,  con- 
taining fome  notions  relating  to  Public  Credit;  and  a  name 
prefixed  to  it,  of  great  authority  in  mercantile  and  monied 
matters. — The  other,  An  EfTay  on  Public  Credit,  by  an  ano- 
nymous author,  publifhed  in  1748,  occafioned  by  the  fall  of 
ftocks. 

Before  we  remark  any  thing  upon  thefe  pamphlets,  it  may  not 
be  ufelefs  to  obferve,  that  whatever  is  publifhed  in  print  up- 
on temporary  occasions,  is  too  generally  calculated  to 
anfwer  temporary  purposes  only  ;  and,  in  thefe  al- 
tercations, if  the  reader  has  judgment  to  difcern  and  diftin- 
guifh  the  folid  and  effential  matter  from  that  which  is  either 
of  a  perfonal  or  party  complexion,  or  propagated  to  anfwer 
the  turn  of  the  day,  much  ufeful  knowledge  may  be  col- 
lected, that  may  be  ever  pertinently  applied  to  the  national 
interefts.  But  the  great  difficulty,  in  the  maze  of  contro- 
verfy  of  any  kind,  is  to  be  able  to  feparate  the  good  from  the 
impertinent  matter;  the  one  leading  to  error  and  fallacy,  the 
other  to  truth. 

Whenever,  therefore,  we  make  ufe  of  any  author,  we  endea- 
vour, to  the  bell  of  our  ability,  to  collect  fuch  principles  and 
fentiments  as  are  national,  and  to  apply  them  to  national  pur- 
pofes  only,  we  having  no  turn  to  ierve  but  that  of  the  pub- 
lic interests.  With  this  view  we  fhall  extract  fuch  mat- 
ter from  the  before-mentioned  pamphlets  as  we  apprehend  may 
be  ufeful  to  fhew  the  neceffity  of  difcharging  our  debts  and 
taxes,  and  on  fome  other  occafions  ;  for,  if  people  are 
not  convinced  of  the  neceffity  thereof,  it  is  fruitlefs  to  point 
out  ways  and  means  to  effectuate  it. 
The  laft  of  the  two  writers,  not  contented  with  afferting, 

*  That,  if  60  millions  of  our  debt  be  the  property  of  the 
people  of  Great-Britain,  we  are  not  the  richer  nor  the  poorer 
for  that  part  of  the  debt,  proceeds  to  affirm,  That  it  is  to  the 
national  debt  we  owe  our  public  credit;  and 
that,  if  it  were  poffible  honeftly  to  difcharge  the  whole  nati- 
onal debt,  which  would  thereby  annihilate  the  whole  public 
credit,  fuch  lofies  and  inconveniencies  would  arife,  from 
the  lofs  of  it,  to  trade  and  commerce,  as  would  greatly 
diminish  the  trade  of  our  country. 

And,  what  coMrms  him  in  this  opinion  is,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  we  have  been  engaged  in  two  long  and  expenfive 
wars,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  public  debts,  he  verily 
believes  that  more  riches  have  been  accumulated  to  Great- 
Britain  than  any  two  centuries  can  boaft  of  before  that  time.' 
To  which  it  was  rationally  replied,  we  apprehend,  by  another 
very  judicious  and  anonymous  reafoner,  in  a  tract  intitled, 
Coufiderations  upon  a  Reduction  of  the  Land-Tax,  in  the 
year  1749. — *  And  no  wonder,  fays  he,  it  fhould  be  fo,  in 
'  this  author's  hypothefis;  fince,  according  to  his  reafoning, 

4    WAR     AND    EXPENCE     ARE    BLESSINGS,     AS     THEY     ARE 

*  THE     SOURCES     OF     DEBT:     AN    ENORMOUS     DEBT    IS    A 

*  BLESSING,  AS  IT  IS  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  PUBLIC  CREDIT; 

*  AND  TAXES  BRING   NO  DETRIMENT  TO  TRADE.' 

The  author  of  the  Defence  of  the  feveral  Propofals,  &c.  does 
not  barefacedly  go  fo  far  as  the  laft  mentioned.  However,  in 
his  Poftfcript,  p.  63.  *  He  conceives,  that  the  prices  of  funds 
do  not  in  the  leaft  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  them,  either 
taken  in  the  grofs,  or  any  particular  fort  of  them :  that,  if 
they  were  double  to  what  they  are  now,  it  would  not  ne- 
ceffarily  follow  that  the  prices  would  be  lower;  nor  yet,  if 
they  confuted  but  of  half  what  they  do  now,  would  the  price 
be  from  thence  increafed.' 

The  high  character  of  this  author  (the  honourable  and  ju- 
dicious Sir  John  Barnard,  Knt.)  acquired  by  many  effential 
fcrvices  to  his  country,  which  I  fhall  fhew  in  its  place,  will 
excufe  our  endeavours  to  confute  him  ;  fince  it  becomes  ne- 
ceffary  to  oppofe  his  own  words  to  his  authority,  which  with 
multitudes,  would  have  greater  weight  than  the  moft  fubftan- 
tial  reafons  from  any  other. 

However  ufeful  his  doctrine  might  have  been,  when  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  obliged  the  public  to  increafe  its  debt, 
yet,  the  neceffity  of  borrowing  having  now  ceafed,  it  becomes 
expedient  to  difcover  the  errors  of  a  doctrine,  which,  through 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it,  may  tend  to  double  our  na- 
tional incumbrances*.     For, 

*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  propagation  of  fuch  wrong  prin- 
ciples as  thefe  are,  have  been  the  caufe,  why  our  rulers 
have  never  exerted  them  to  raife  the  Supplies  within  the 
year,  which  would  have  prevented  the  Increase  of  our 
public  Debts  and  Taxes,  to  that  enormous  and  danger- 
ous fize  they  have  arifen. 

If  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  fubfifting  funds  be  quite  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  raifing  or  falling  of  their  value,  more  remote 
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confequences  will  the  eaficr  give  way  to  any  new  fcheme  of 
expence.  Nor  in  this  author's  opinion  are  the  moft  diftant 
evils  to  be  apprehended,  even  from  an  increafe  of  our  debt 
beyond  what  it  now  is  :  for  *  It  is  the  quantity,  fays  he, 
brought  to  market,  compared  with  the  purchafers,  which 
raifes  or  falls  the  prices  of  funds.'  And,  p.  69,  *  When  funds 
'  are  fold  directly  by  the  government,  to  perfons  who  defign  to 
4  keep  them,  they  are  immediately  put  out  of  the  market,  and 
4  affect  the  price  no  more  than  all  the  quantity  of  the  public 
4  funds  which  remains  in  the  hands  of  perfons  who  never  think 
4  of  felling  them.'  Ibid.  4  And,  if  timely  notice  were  given, 
4  every  year,  there  would  probably  come  in  buyers,  with 
4  a  defign  to  keep,  fufneient  to  take  off*  all  the  funds  created 
4  that  year,  provided  they  may  come  in  freely  at  the  original 
4  price.'     Ibid. 

If  this  probability  be  well  founded,  it  arifes  not  in  a  fmall 
part,  but  almoft  in  the  whole,  amongft  thofe  defcribed  in 
p.  71.  4  Who  live  upon  their  income,  whether  by  eftates  in 
4  land,  or  in  the  funds,  or  in  mortgages :  many  of  whom 
4  are  always  faving  a  part  of  their  income,  and  want  to  lay 
4  out.'  Ibid.  And  4  among  people  who  thrive  in  trade, 
4  and  who  are  willing,  as  they  can  fpare  money,  to  lay  it  out 
*  in  fomething  to  fupport  them  more  at  their  eafe.'  Ibid. 
4  And,  laftly,  as  war  necefiarily  contracts  trade,  and,  con- 
4  fequently,  fo  much  money  cannot  be  employed  therein  as  in 
4  time  of  peace,  thofe  who  have  large  eftates  in  trade  muft 
4  have  money  gradually  coming  in  ;  which,  when  the  funds 
4  are  reafonable,  they  may  chufe  to  lay  out  therein  :  and 
4  fome,  from  this  beginning,  go  on  to  draw  all  their  money 
4  out  of  trade,  to  place  it  in  the  funds.'  Ibid. 
In  anfwer  to  which  it  was  faid, 

From  thefe  feveral  defcriptions,  deduction  muft  be  made  of 
thofe  who,  with  their  favings,  purchafe  lands  or  houfes,  or 
who  lay  out  their  money  on  private  fecurities;  who  increafe 
their  ftock  in  trade  in  proportion  as  they  thrive ;  who,  in 
time  of  war,  contract  their  trade,  in  order  to  enlarge  it  in 
time  of  peace,  and  who  place  their  money  in  the  funds  for 
temporary  advantage,  till  an  opportunity  ferves  of  attaining 
fome  of  thefe  purpofls ;  not  one  of  whom  is  a  buyer  in  the 
funds  with  a  defign  to  keep. 

If  to  thefe  we  add,  whoever  in  time  of  public  diftrefs  withdrevr 
their  money  out  of  the  funds  ;  and  if  the  remaining  number  be 
clear  fufneient  to  take  off  every  year  all  the  funds  created  in 
that  year  (which,  in  the  year  immediately  fucceeding, 
amounted  to  63  millions)  we  may  pronounce  the  annual 
gains,  through  lands,  mortgage?,  funds,  and  trade,  im- 
menfely  higher  than  ever  computed,  and  the  pariimony  of 
our  people  mifreprefented  by  declaimers  againft  luxury. 
The  polition  in  page  74,  4  That  any  quantity  of  new  funds, 
4  to  be  created  and  fold  in  any  one  year,  will  not  occafiort 
4  there  being  lefs  money  the  next  year;'   was  false  in 

THAT    VERY     YEAR,     AND    IN     THE     SUCCEEDING;     as    it 

ever  will  be,  when  new  funds  are  created  to  defray  foreign 
expence,  which  has  been  the  cafe  of  almoft  all  our  funds. 
The  argument,  therefore,  to  be  true,  fhould  rather  have 
flood  thus:  4  Any  quantity  of  new  funds,  to  be  created  and 
4  fold  in  any  one  year,  will  occafion  there  being  lefs  money 
4  the  next  year ;  becaufe,  as  the  government  iffues  out  all 
4  the  money  received  (a  great  part  of  which  is  fent  into  other 
4  countries)  the  fame  quantity  will  not  be  in  private  hands* 
4  as  the  year  foregoing.' 

If  our  author's  calculation  was  true,  it  would  not  onlyjuftify 
the  doctrine  oppofed  by  him  under  a  former  administration, 
That  the  creditors  of  the  public  could  not  bear  to  receive 
above  an  annual  million  in  discharge  of  our 
debts  ;  but  would  bid  fair  for  proving,  with  the  namelefs 
author  of  the  EfTky  upon  Public  Credit,  that  our  debt  is  At* 
advantage,  and  every  increase  a  public  bless- 
ing; fince  it  would  be  hard  to  fay,  how  fo  much  fuperfluous 
wealth  could  be  otherwife  difpofed  of. 
Every  increafe  of  debt  causes  an  increase  of  annu- 
ity ;  and  an  increafe  of  annuity  muft  be  either  defrayed  by 

NEW  TAXES,  or  BY  SUCH  AN  APPROPRIATION  OF  THE 
SINKING  FUND  AS  WOULD  RETARD,  IF  NOT  TOTALLY 
EXTINGUISH,  EVERY  POSSIBILITY  OF  REMOVING  ANY 
OF  THE  OLD. 

Either  of  thefe  would  prejudice  trade;  and  what  prejudices 
trade  muft  affect  the  value  of  the  funds. 
Yet  our  author  afferts,  4  If  they  were  double  to  what  they 
4  now  are,  it  would  not  neceffarily  follow  that  the  prices 
4  would  be  lower;  nor  yet,  if  they  confided  but  of  half  what 
4  they  do  now,  would  the  price  be  from  thence  increafed.' 
Experience  hath  taught  us,  when  large  fums  muft  be  expend- 
ed, and  muft  be  borrowed,  how  very  foon  a  combination  of 
monied  men  can  raife  the  price  to  the  borrower.  Nor  does 
the  evil  end  here;  for  the  fame  combination  will  3fter  ope- 
rate, probably  more  effectually,  towards  preventing  its  re- 
duction ;  as  it  is  found  eafier  to  advance  the  price  of  things 
upon  thofe  who  are  in  want  of  them,  than  to  lower  the  price 
when  once  advanced. 

Such  combinations  are  great  and  powerful  in  proportion  as 
the  debt  is  great:  and,  if  it  be  raifed  to  fuch  a  fize 
as  to  admit  no  probability  of  ever  difcharging  it,  or  if  the 
means  for  fach  difcharge  be  negle&ed  or  mifapplied,  other  men 

may 
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ftiav  be  deterred  from  rileafing  the  public  out  of  this  bondage 
to  their  creditors,  by  new  loans  ;  and  credit  will  be  af- 
fected by  an  Increase  of  principal,  let  the  intereft  be 
never  fo  well  ficured. 

Whatever  the;  advantages  may  be  refulting  from  the  funds, 
through  the  facility  of  transfers,  the  punctuality  of  payments, 
and  the  certainty  and  fufficiency  of  the  fecurity,  yet  they  re- 
ceive a  confiderable  diminution  from  this  lingle  circumftance, 
that  the  creditor  is  not  i n titled  to  demand  the  principal  in 
any  future  rise  of  interest,  but  muft,  if  cailed  upon  by 
neceflity,  fell  out  at  loss. 

This  condition,  as  it  was  not  felt,  was  not  much  attended 
to  in  fettled  times,  when  the  price  of  money  was  likely  to 
remain  unaltered  ;  but  at  other  feafons,  we  have  feen  it  be- 
come an  object  of  great  importance;  and  it  is  now  of  weight 
and  importance  to  thofe  who  apprehend,  that,  if  all  poflible 
means  be  not  employed  to  lessen  our  debts,  future  exi- 
gencies, poflibly  not  far  off,  may  feize  us  unprepared,  fuffi- 
cient  to  fwallow  up  the  whole  sinking  fund  in  one  per- 
petual mortgage. 

.Extravagant  as  this  apprehenfion  may  appear  to  fome,  it  will 
not  be  fo  to  thofe  who  compute  the  d  ht  accumulated  by 
the  late  war,  (that  was  the  war  in  1740)  and  find  it  amount 
to  32,818,2201.  and  lamentable  will  our  (ituation  be,  if  the 
only  fecurity  againft  fuch  another  be  an  improbability  of  fup- 
porting  the  expence. 

In  this  fituation,  therefore,  the  apprehenfions  of  men  may 
go  farther,  and  tranfport  them  to  a  time  when,  after  having 
appropriated  every  thing  fundable,  new  expenccs  may  become 
neceflary.  What  the  effect  would  be,  imports  us  all  to  con- 
fider,  for  it  regards  us  all  :  ruined  credit,  total  ftagnation, 
univerfal  bankruptcy. 

It  is  true,  a  nation  cannot  be  powerful  where  the  individuals 
are  poor:  but  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  indi- 
viduals of  a  nation  may  be  rich,  and  the  community  poor, 
and  without  rcfources. 

This  was  evident  throughout  the  late  war,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Dutch.  And  if,  after  being  driven  to  an  impoffibility  of 
raifing  the  neceffary  fupplies,  we  can  reduce  interelt,  this 
country  will  furnifh  another  inftance  of  the  fame  truth  within 
the  fame  period  :  for  fuch  reduction  will  be  an  inconteftable 
proof  of  the  wealth  of  individuals,  although  that  wealth  was 
unavailing  to  the  public  in  the  time  of  trial. 
But,  wherever  this  cafe  exifts,  it  conftantly  proceeds  from 
the  fame  caufe  j  from  a  load  of  debt,  over-burdening  the 
frame  of  public  credit,  frightening  monied  men  from  fettling 
within  its  reach,  while  all  uniform  and  general  means  are 
exhaufted  of  drawing  further  fupplies  from  the  drained  bulk 
of  the  people. 

Thus  far  it  hath  been  endeavoured  to  fhew  how  falfely  and 
dangeroufly  they  reafon  who  would  center  our  whole  concern 
in  the  reduction  of  intereft,  and  regard  the  principal  of  our 
debt  as  an  immaterial  circumftance. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  inferences  are  apparently  deducible 
from  Sir  John  Barnard's  tract,  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  ho- 
nourable gentleman  intended  the  propagation  of  the  doctrine 
of  non-payment  of  the  public  debts :  we  have  great  reafon 
to  judge  otherwife  :  for,  in  another  pamphlet  of  that  gentle- 
man's writing,  now  before  me,  in  the  year  1737,  intitled 
Reafons  for  the  more  fpecdy  leffening  the  National  Debt, 
and  taking  ofFthe  more  burdenfome  of  the  Taxes ;  we  find 
thefe  exprefs  fentiments : 

*  It  is  true,  fays  Sir  John,  fome  modern  politicians  have  run 

*  upon  a  notion,  and  feveral  perfons  are  weak  enough  to 

*  believe,  that  the  not  paying  off  the  public  debt  will  en- 

*  gage  people  the  more  to  preferve  the  prefent  government : 

*  this  policy,  indeed,  of  theirs  would  hold  good,  if  it  could 

*  be  made  out  that  the  public  creditors  are  ftronger  and  more 

*  in  number  than  thofe  concerned  in  the  payments  to  the 

*  public.     But  it  rather  feems  to  hold  in  fenfe  and  reafon, 

*  that  the  throne  of  that  prince,  in  a  free 
'  nation,  must  be  most  firmly  established,  whose 

*  affairs  will  permit  him  to  ask,  and  who  de- 
'  sires    to  collect,   the    fewest    taxes  from  his 

*  people.' — And,  with  regard  to  the  maxim  quoted  from 
Sir  John's  poftfeript  in  the  pamphlet  before-mentioned,  which 
occafioned  the  other  learned  author's  reply,  it  mould  be  fur- 
ther obferved,  in  juftice  to  this  great  patriot,  that,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  faid  poftfeript,  he  has  the  following  para- 
graph :  *  I  fhall,  fays  Sir  John,  no'w  lay  together  fome  no- 

*  tions  relating  to  public  credit,  for  the  contideration  of  my 
'  readers.     Many  of  them  may  be  found  fcattered  through 

*  the  foregoing  work,  which  I  did  not  think  a  fufEcient  rea- 

*  fon  for  omitting  them  in  this  place,  becaufe  they  may  ferve 

*  to  exercife  the  thoughts  of  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  be  ac- 
'  quainted  with  thefe  matters :  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 

*  fay  that  they  are  all  right,  although  they  now  appear  to  me 

*  to  be  fo;  but,  when  objections  are  ftarted,  I  may  find  my- 

*  felf  miftaken.' — This  is  candid  and  ingenuous,  and  worthy 
the  imitation  of  all  who  would  not  let  up  for  infallibility ;  and 
thofe  who  have  been  converfant  with  ftudies  of  this,  or  indeed 
of  any  other  nature,  that  will  not  admit  of  pure  mathematical 
demonftration,  well  know,  that  they  ought  rather  to  be  mo- 
deft  than  dogmatical, 


But  to  refume  the  topic  of  paying  the  national  debts.: — It  has 
been  a  queftion  with  feveral  judicious  gentlemen,  Whether; 
upon  the  whole,  the  nation  would  be  in  ever  the  worfe  condi- 
tion, provided  the  national  debts  were  never  paid,  and  that 
a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  public  creditors  remained 
pirpetual  annuitants  only?  To  which  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  two  principal  national  evils  that  attend  the 
continuance  of  the  public  debts,  to  the  degree  they  are  a<  pre- 
fent advanced,  are,  (1.)  The  annuity  we  are  conftantly 
obliged  to  pay  to  foreigners,  for  the  proportion  of  the  princi- 
pal money  debt,  which  has  been  eftimated  by  fome  at  4.,  and 
by  others  at  ^,  of  the  whole  debt ;  and,  (2.)  The  other  evil 
is,  the  weight  of  our  tax-funds,  occafioned  by  our  debts,  upon 
our  trade  in  general.  The  firft  of  thefe  drains  the  nation  an- 
nually of  fo  much  hard  money;  the  latter  renders  our  manu- 
factures dearer  to  foreign  countries,  by  the  whole  weight  that 
our  tax-funds  bear  upon  commodities. 

To  exonerate  the  kingdom  from  evils  of  this  nature  is  cer- 
tainly very  defirable  ;  and  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  one 
would  undertake  to  prove  the  contrary.  If  our  whoie  national 
debts  were  wholly  owing  among  ourfelves,  and  the  annuity 
paid  for  their  intereft  circulated  wholly  among  ourfelves,  the 
former  evil  would  be  leffened  by  all  the  favingto  the  nation ) 
and,  if  the  annuity  for  the  debt  due  to  ourfelves  only  was  no 
clog  or  incumbrance  upon  our  foreign  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, it  would  not  matter  greatly,  perhaps,  to  the  king- 
dom in  general,  if  the  debt  due  to  ourfelves  only  was  never 
difcharged. 

But  how  can  we  pay  foreigners  off  only,  without  affecting 
the  public  faith,  and  without  precluding  ourfelves  for  ever 
from   the  aid  of  a  foreign  purfe,  whenever  our  affairs  may- 
require  it  ?  Thefe  are  difficulties  eafier  raifed  than  anfwer- 
ed.     For  my  own  part,  I  can  difcern  but  one  way  of  doing 
this;  which  is,  by  difcharging  the  whole  of  our  prefent  debts 
with  all  poflible  expedition,  and  thofe  of  foreigners  will  be 
gradually  difcharged  with  the  reft:  and,  if  we  have  occafion 
TO  contract  new  debts,  while  the  old  are  gra- 
dually paying  off,  let  them  be  contracted  upon 
new  funds,  wholly  among  ourselves,  if  that  be 
possible  and  practicable.     I  am  aware  of  the  objec- 
tion, that,  while  public  fecurities  are  transferable  (and  they 
cannot  be  otherwife)  and  while  foreigners  have  an  opinion 
of  the  ftability  of  our  public  credit,  they  will  become  pur- 
chafers  in  our  funds,  unlcfs  they  were  abfolutely  excluded  by 
act  of  pailiament,  which  might  be  dangerous,  when  we  flood 
in  need  of  their  money  :   and,  when  we  did,  the  reftraint 
might:  be  taken  off.     This  would  be  an  effectual  way  to  try 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  among  ourfelves  ;    and,  perhaps, 
prove  a  prcfervative  againft  running  in  debt  to  foreigners  ever 
after.     And  foreigners  would  entertain  fo  high  an  opinion  of 
the  public  credit  of  the  nation,  when  we  fhould  be  able  to  do 
without  any  of  their  money,  that  numbers  of  the  more  opu- 
lent would  take  up  their  abode  among  us,  become  natura- 
lized, and  they  and  their  families  become  one  with  ourfelves, 
for  the  fake  of  being  proprietors  in  our  public  funds. 
And  if,  in  the  courfe  of  payment  of  our  old  debts,  and  the 
contraction  of  new,  the  tax  funds  for  the  new  debt  fhould 
be  gradually  and  equally  laid  all  over  the  nation,  by  fome 
fuch  fcheme  as  that  of  the  late  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  or  by 
fome  other  that  poflibly  might  be  thought  of,  this  would  be 
paving  the  way  to  take  off  all  our  old  tax-funds,  that  now  lie 
heavy  upon  our  trade,  and  removing  them,  by  reafon  of  any 
new-contracted  debt,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  might  be  no 
clog  or  incumbrance  whatever  upon  our  trade:  and  this,  we 
humbly  apprehend,  carries  nothing  of  the  face  of  impracti- 
cability. 

Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  nation  is  not  in  a  condition  to  pay 
off  any  of  its  prefent  debts  (which,  for  diftinction-fake,  I  will 
call  old  debts)  and  that,  even  as  faft  as  we  pay  off  one  million 
of  old  debt,  we  are  neceflitated  to  borrow  a  million  of  new 
debt,  yet  if,  by  this  means,  we  fhall  be  enabled  fo  to  change  the 
nature  of  our  tax-funds,  as  to  take  them  abfolutely  off  from 
our  trade  and  navigation,  and  lay  them  equally  all  over  the  na- 
tion, this  would  anfwer  the  next  good  purpofe  to  the  abfolute 
difcharge  of  our  debts:  for,  if  the  annuity  for  the  payment  of 
intereft  of  our  new  national  debts  was  fo  univerfally  equalized 
among  the  people,  by  gradual  fmall  tax-funds  being  laid  for 
that  purpofe,  and  as  unexpenfively  collected  as  the  land-tax, 
this  would  in  a  few  years,  we  humbly  conceive,  fo  effectually 
demonftrate  the  efficacy  of  changing  our  Old  Deists,  by 
the  means  of  contracting  New,  and  fo  effectually 
convince  the  nation  that  it  is  more  eligible  to  raife  the  whole 
annuity  for  the  intereft  of  the  public  debts,  BY  one  EqUAt 
and  general  tax,  in  the  nature  of  Sir  Matthew 
Decker's  fcheme,  that,  upon  thus  fhifting  and  changing 
the  principal  money-debt  from  the  old  to  new,  upon  new 
tax-funds,  we  fhould  experience,  before  we  had  thus  changed 
ten  millions  of  the  debt,  the  reafonablenefs  and  practicability 
of  thus  changing  the  whole  of  our  Old  Tax-Fund3,  for 
one  or  more  Ntew  General  Funds,  that  would  raife  the 
annuity  requifite,  without  any  burden  to  trade,  and  without 
putting  the  nation  under  the  neceflity,  even  in  cafe  of  creating 
ftill  greater  national  debts  than  we  now  have,  of  laying  any 
taxes  upon  commodities,  except  upon  fuch  foreign  im- 
ports 
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sorts  of  Iuxury,  &c.  whofe  confumption  it  may  be  good 
policy  to  check. 

Here  then  feems  to  be  a  plain  eafy  way  chalked  out,  whereb/ 
to  relieve  our  commerce  from  the  burden  of  all  its  tax- fund 
incumbrances;  and  this  without  the  leaft  injury,  nay,  with 
%rea't  advantage  to  the  public  credit. 

The  next  point  that  obvioufly  fails  under  confideration  is, 
how,  and  in  what  manner,  this  change  of  the  national  debt, 
and  of  the  tax-funds  to  aniwer  the  fame,  may  be  effected  ? 
And  this,  the  intelligent  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  we  are  under  the  neceffity  of  contracting 
New  Debts,  as  fall  as  we  difcharge  the  Old  Debt,  or 
rather  change  it  for  a  New,  for  the  fake  of  changing  the  Old 
tax-funds  for  New  tax-funds.  I  hope  I  am  underftood;  for 
I  regard  plainnefs  and  fimplicicy  of  language  more  than  pom- 
pous unintelligible  elegancy. 

With  refpect  to  the  ways  and  means  of  paying  the  nation's 
debt,  feveral  very  ingenious  gentlemen,  warm  in  their  coun- 
try's intereft  and  glory,  have  offered  to  the  public  confidera- 
tion various  expedients ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  none  of 
thofe  propofitions,  none,  however,  that  have  fell  in  my  way, 
feem  to  be  immediately  practicable  ;  and  the  reafon  is  plain, 
becaufe  they  have  not  been  directly  coincident  with  the  efta- 
blifhed  fyftem  and  conftitution  of  our  public  funds;  but,  be- 
ing attended  with  two  great  innovations  upon  the  eftablifbed 
fyftem,  they  have  been  apprehended,  we  may  prefume,  to 
be  liable  to  endanger  the  public  credit. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  critique  upon  thofe 
divers  propofitions ;  every  gentleman  deferves  the  thanks,  the 
npplaufe,  and  reward  from  the  public,  who  communicates 
any  thing,  with  candor  and  decency,  for  its  real  interefts. 
Nor  is  it  my  defign  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  any  gentle- 
man's proportion  of  this  kind,  with  the  mean  view  to  fet  off 
my  own  ;  for  I  have  none  of  my  own  to  propofe  there:  I 
fhall  at  prefent,  only  confider  the  parliamentary  meafures  that 
have  obtained  by  the  eftablifhment  of  a  finking-fund,  for  near 
50  years  paft. 

What  effect  the  invariable  application  of  this  fund  would 
have  had,  by  this  time,  upon  the  public  debts,  has  been  al- 
ready (hewn  under  the  article  Debts  [National  Debts.] 
"We  have  there  fhewed  how  efficacious  this  fund  would  have 
proved,  had  it  been  facredly  and  inviolably  appropriated,  as 
was  certainly  firft  intended  by  parliament,  to  the  payment 
of  the  debts  contracted  before  17:6. 

.But,  as  this  fund  has  been  differently  applied,  I  fhall  not  en- 
ter into  the  rectitude  or  the  otherwife  of  that  meafure.  I 
have  fome  years  fince  attended  to  what  has  been  faid  on  both 
fides  of  that  important  queftion,  both  within  doors  and  with- 
out; but  rctrofpection  is  not  my  bufinefs  here;  we  muft  take 
things  as  they  are,  and  make  the  beft  ufe  of  them  now,  as 
things  are  circumftanced. 

Jf,  then,  the  ftate  of  public  affairs  hath  occafioned  us  to  run 
deeper  into  debt,  inftead  of  being  favourable  to  their  dif- 
charge, it  behoves  the  wifdom  of  thenation  toconfider  whether 
this  fund  [the  Sinking  Fund]  can  flill  prove  of  any  ufe  to- 
wards the  eafemem  of  the  public  in  any  fhape,  if  it  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  real  difcharge  of  its  principal  rnoney-debt:  for, 
if  it  cannot  be  applied  to  what  it  was  originally  defigned,  the 
next  beft  ufe  ought  to  be  made  of  it  that  can.  And, 
Firft,  Let  this  fund  be  abfolutely  redeemed,  and  fet  free,  we 
will  fuppofe,  from  every  incumbrance,  for  it  can  be  no  way 
ialutarily  operative  till  it  is  fo. 

Secondly,  The  moft  cnCy  way  to  do  this  fhould  fcem  to  be 
by  fome  general  eafy  duty,  laid  equally  throughout  Great- 
Britain  and  Wales  (called  the  genera!  fund  of  Redemption 
from  all  taxes  on  trade)  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  Sir  Matthew 
Decker,  or  anyother  that  may  noway  affect  our  trade,  commo- 
dities, and  manufactures,  and  to  collect  the  fame  as  cheaply  as 
the  land-tax  is.  For,  as  (he  benefit  of  taxes  to  the  public  re- 
fults  only  from  the  clear  income,  and  the  evil  to  individuals 
c-xtends  not  only  to  the  grofs  produce,  but  to  every  other  ex- 
pence  and  lofs  incident  and  confequential  ;  that  tax  is  moft 
beneficial  to  the  public,  and  leaft  hurtful  to  the  fubject,  which 
produces  a  large  fum  through  2  cheap  collection,  and  which 
ii  free  from  every  other  eventual  charge.  To  ufe  a  fa- 
miliar inftance  :  he  who  attends  to  his  own  affairs,  lives  up- 
on his  own  land,  employs  but  one  fteward,  at  a  fmail  falary, 
to  receive  his  rents,  and  buys  at  the  firft  hand,  may,  from  a 
fmall  and  compact  eftate,  thus  conducted,  fpend  and  fave 
more  than  the  lord  of  an  immenfe  rental,  widely  difperfed, 
gathered  by  many  hands,  profulely  paid  ;  he  living  at  a  dif- 
tancc,  and  purchafing  what  he  confumes  from  the  fourth  or 
fifth  retailer. 

An  euay  being  made  (to  carry  on  the  fuppofition)  by  this  Ge- 
neral Fund  of  Redemption,  the  two  following  ends 
would  be  foon  anfwercd  by  it.  (1.)  It  would  redeem  the  fink- 
ing fund.  And,  (?..)  it  would  give  the  nation  experience  of 
the  net  produce  of  a  general  duty,  laid  equally  throughout  the 
kingdom;  and,  being  collected  as  cheaply  as  the  land-tax  is,  it 
would  prove  fo  great  a  faving  with  regard  to  the  collection,  and 
of  no  incumbrance  to  trade,  that  the  nation  would  foon  be  able 
if  jud'e,  whether  one  fuch  general  fund  of  redemption  would 
not  effectually  redeem  them  from  all  taxes  on  trade  whatfo- 
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ever.  And,  if  it  is  once  experienced  that  fo  fimple  and  %t- 
expenfive  a  fund  of  redemption,  in  the  collection,  will  redeem 
the  finking  fund,  we  fhal)  be  certain  that  this  fund  of  re- 
demption, gradually  increafed,  will  abfolutely  free  us  from 
all  other  tax-funds  whatfoever. 

And,  when  the  finking  fund  fhall  be  fet  free,  by  means  of  a 
general  fund  of  redemption,  what  hinders  but  all  our  prcfent 
national  debts  may  be  difchargdd  by  it,  and  thofe  of  foreigners 
among  the  reft?  If  the  neceffities  of  the  ftate  require  the 
borrowing  of  more  monies,  while  the  finking  fund  is  operat- 
ing in  the  payment  of  our  prefent  debts,  let  them  be  borrowed 
within  our  own  nation  only,  upon  the  general  fund  of  re- 
demption, and  let  foreigners  be  excluded  :  fuch  meafures 
would  not  obftruct  the  payment  of  our  prefent  debts,  by  the 
inviolable  application  of  the  finking  fund  to  that  purpofe. 
Nay,  the  gradual  contraction  of  new  debts,  upon  the  new 
general  fund  of  redemption;  would  prove  the  means  of  pre- 
venting fome  difadvantageous  confequences  to  the  old  public 
creditors,  while  that  debt  Was  paying  off  by  the  finking 
fund  :  becaufe  the  fubjects  of  Great- Britain  would  have  frefh 
occafions  of  laying  out  a  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  money 
received  upon  the  new  fund  of  redemption,  by  new  debts: 
fo  that,  by  the  invariable  application  of  the  finking  fund  to 
the  payment  of  the  old  debts,  all  our  prefent  duties  and  taxes 
on  trade  in  general  would  be  in  a  certain  ftate  of  redemption, 
and  the  new  contracted  debts  would  be  borrowed  upon  the 
new  general  fund  of  redemption,  which  would  reduce  all 
our  tax-funds  to  that  one  general  fund,  as  before  obferved, 
and  put  the  whole  kingdom  into  the  moft  profperouscondition, 
with  regard  to  its  public  credit,  and  all  its  other  interefts. 
But,  if  it  fhould  not  be  found  practicable  to  keep  out  of  debt 
to  foreigners,  efpecially  upon  fo  advantageous  a  chance  in  the 
whole  fyftem  of  our  funds  and  taxes  (which,  perhaps,  will 
make  it  impoftible,  for  all  foreigners  then,  either  in  their  own 
or  borrowed  names,  would  get  into  our  funds,  let  whatever 
meafures,  perhaps,  be  taken  to  prevent  it)  yet,  if  we  put  our 
prefent  debts  into  a  certain  way  of  payment,  and  were  obliged 
to  contract  as  much  new  debt  upon  the  new  fund  of  redemp- 
tion, the  public  creditors  need  not  be  alarmed  with  fuch  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  as  fuggefted 
by  Erafmus  Philips,  Efq;  and  which,  I  am  fenfible,  is  the 
opinion  of  many  other  very  judicious  gentlemen.  It  may  not 
be  improper,  therefore,  to  quote  what  this  learned  author  ob- 
ferves,  in  order  to  fhew  that  what  I  have  offered  to  confide- 
ration feems  to  obviate  thofe  inconveniences  of  which  that 
gentleman  feems  apprehenfive.  The  chapter  I  fhall  cite  is 
intitled, 

The  pofhbility  of  paying  the  public  debts  depends  on  circu- 
lation. 

The  paying  the  public  debts,  fays  Mr.  Philips,  is  a  matter 
of  the  greateft  concern,  and  feems  to  be  the  chiefeft  care 
of  the  adminiftration  ;  the  meafures  that  have  been  already 
ral:en  will,  in  all  probability,  in  the  year  1727,  produce  a 
finking  fund  of  above  a  million  of  money. 
And,  fuppofe  we  ftate  the  debt  at  53  millions,  the  fund  at 
r,200,coo,  it  is  no  great  difcovery  to  fay,  that,  in  lefs  than 
26  years,  this  great  debt  may  be  paid  off. 
But  I  muft  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that,  notwithstanding  this 
account  is  mathematically  true,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  fo 
much  money  received  annually,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  ei- 
ther the  creditor  or  the  community  muft  lofe  fo  much  of 
their  principal  before  this  debt  can  be  paid  off,  or  elle  they 
muft  acquire  a  new  eftate. 

For  inftance;  A,  the  government,  owes  B,  C,  D,  200I. 
E,  F,  G,  H,  have  lands  and  goods  to  the  value  of  20.000I. 
and  the  whole  community  have  but  5C0I.  amongft  them 
in  money,  of  which  iool.  a  year  are  the  revenues  of  A; 
if  the  debt  is  at  4  per  cent,  the  revenues  of  A,  in  lefs  than 
20  years,  will  be  fufficient  to  pay.  But  how  ?  It  muft  be 
out  of  the  eftates  of  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H  ;  fo  that  their 
eftates  muft  be  diminifhed  by  fo  much,  or  they  muft  ac- 
quire a  new  eftate,  anfwerable  for  this  debt. 
It  is  true,  the  lofs  may  not  fall  upon  B,  C,  or  D,  the  im- 
mediate creditor,  becaufe  any  of  them  may  purch.de  the 
lands  or  goods  of  E,  F,  G,  or  H :  but  then  at  laft  it  muft 
fall  on  him  or  them  that  have  the  money,  becaufe  that  A 
has  no  other  eftate  to  pay  with  but  the  money  of  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F,  &c. 

If  it  could  be  fuppofed  that  B,  C,  D,  ftate  creditors, 
fhould  keep  all  the  money  that  was  paid  them  by  A,  in  five 
years  time  they  muft  have  all  the  money  of  the  communi- 
ty;  but,  as  this  is  unlikety,  and  their  neceifary  expences 
muft  make  a  circulation,  fo  of  courfe  it  muft  come  about 
to  A,  who  has  a  part  of  almoft  every  thing  that  is  bought 
or  fold. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  afked,  how  fo  large  a  money-debt  could 
grow  out  of  fo  fmall  a  c.ipital  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that,  the 
annual  charge  of  our  fleets  and  armies  chiefly  confiding  in 
commodities  of  our  own  growth,  the  creditors  were  fatif- 
fied  with  an  intereft  for  their  money,  fo  that  the  annual 
payment  of  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  part  of  the  value 
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*  of  their  goods  was    fatisfaction    till   the  whole    could    be 

*  |)--;id. 

*  And,  as  to  the  money,  it  was  generally  lent  by  the  fame 
'  people  who  (old  their  fecuritics  to  others  at  an  advanced 
1  price,  ami  by  tiiis  means  were  enabled  every  year  to  lend 

*  more,  they  bung  the  refervoirs  ol  ail  thofe  little  ft  reams  or 

*  parcels   Ot    money   which  belonged  to  the  multitude,   who 

*  demanded  an  intereft  for  them,  the  punctuality  of  pay- 
4  ments,  and  facrednefs  of  the  leciiiity,  in  fume  time  making 

*  thcintercft  more  valuable  than  the  principal. 

*  Hence  it  is  that  people,  finding  thcmfelves  in  a  ftate  of 
4   falety,  and  that  their    intereft   is  well  p.ud,  rail'e    the  price 

*  of  their  public  fecuritics,  which  of  neceffity  lefi'ens  the  va- 

*  lue  of  money. 

*  If  a  million  of  the  public  debts  were  paid  off,  this  money 

*  rauft  corrie  again  to  market,  to  look,  out  for  intereft,  and, 

*  confequently,  the  remaining  part  of  the  debt  would  increafe 

*  in  its  value  from   the  difficulty  of  finding  employment  lor 

*  that  million  elfewhere;  but  then  it   muft   be  allowed,  that 

*  there  is  a  million  lels  in  circulation  than  there  was  before, 

*  becaufe  this  million,  call  it  annuities  or  (lock  of  any  kind, 
1  did   the  office  of  fo  much  money;   the  fame  thing  muft  be 

*  (aid  of  every  million  that  is  paid  off. 

*  It  may  be   a  quell  ion,  whether,  after  ten  millions  paid  oft' 

*  (and,  confequently,  fo  much  lefs  in  circulation)  there  will 
«  be  the  fame  confumption  of  commodities  as  there  is  at  pre- 
4  fent  ;  if  not,  the  lame  annuity  cannot  be  collected,  and, 
4  confequently,  the  debt  will  take  a  longer  time  in  clearing 
4  oft". 

4  It  is  dcmonflrable,  uniefS  people  fpend  out  of  their  capital, 
4  the  confumption  cannot  be  fo  great,  becaufe,  after  ten  mil- 

*  lions  paid,  time  muft  be  fo  much  principal  and  intereft 
4  lels  in  circulation  than  there  was  before,  uniefs  we  fuppofe 
4  that,  by  the  application  ol  this  money  in  trade,  we  get  a 
4   (uin  equal  to  the  intereft  and  principal. 

4  If,  after  20  millions  paid,  the  difficulty  of  employing  mo- 
1  ney  will  become  fo  great  as  that  half  of  it  may  become 
4  ufelefs,  that  is,  hoarded  up,  which  may  very  well  be  the 
4  cafe;  it  is  not  then  to  be  imagined  the  confumption  of  goods 

*  can  be  fo  great  as  now;  the  duties  then  of  ncceiiliy  muft 
4  be  lefs. 

4   ll  the  confumption  diminishes,  who  is  it  that  is  moft  likely 

*  to  turret  ?  W  hy  the  trading  man,  mechanic*  and  landed 
4  man.  For  inllance  :  if  the  mohied  man  is  reduced  to  live 
4  on  three-fittns  lels  than  heretofore)  or,  which  is  the  fame 
4  thing,  the  monied  eftate  is  three-fifths  worfe  than  it  was 
4  before,  the  confumption  of  the  proprietors  mult  abate  in 
4  proportion  $  andj  consequently,  this  muft  fall  on  the  trading 
4  man,  mechanic,  or  landed  man,  becaufe  under  thefe  three 
4  heads  all  the  necell'ary  expences  of  life  almoft  muft  be 
4  ranged. 

4  The  landed  man  will  be  very  much  furpriscd  to  find  his 
rents  diminifh,  and  yet  his  land  rile  in  value,  as  to  the  pur- 
4  chafe  of  it  j  the  merchant  will  wonder  that,  in  a  profound 
4  time  of  tranquility  and  plenty,  he  has  not  that  vent  for  his 
4  commodities  he  was  ace  u  Homed  to  have.  The  poor  me- 
4  chanic  will  pine  for  want  of  employment  :  and  this  muft 
1  be  the;  confequence,  if  we  have  lefs  to  fpend  than  we  had 
1  before. 

4  But,  perhaps,  it  would  be  thought  advifei'.blc  to  leave  open 
4  all  the  gates  ol  circulation,  that  this  alteration  mav  come 
4  gradually,  and  not  furpriie  us,  that  the  advantage  i  we 
4  may   have  from  trade  may  fill  up  thole  gaps  which  muft  be 

*  occafioned  by  filch  a  ftagnation  as  the  payment  of  ten  mil- 

*  lions  will  make.  If  an  annuity-office  fliould  be  open  to 
4  all  purchalt. rs  lor  their  lives,  people  would,  doubtlefs,  ra- 
4  ther  tnan  have  money  lie  idle,  buy  annuities  for  themfclves 
4  or  their  children  ;  and  this  would  be  always  money  in  cir- 
4  culation  ;  and  1  am  certain,  that,  were  this  under  a  good 
4  regulation,  at  the  price  annuities  are  now;  the  govern- 
4  ment  would  be  gainers  by  the  project,  and,  were  it  to  con- 
4  tinue,  would,  in  the  procefs  of  time,  raife  a  fum  of  money 
4  for  any  emergency. 

4  One  thing  1  am  lure  of,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  cir- 
4  culation  of  money,  without  which  our  debts  can  never  be 
«  paid  off.' 

Remarks. 

When  the  prefent  tax-funds  upon  trade  fhall  be  annihilated, 
bv  the  payment  of  our  prefent  public  debts,  for  which  they 
are  mortgaged  ;  and  when  the  general  fund  of  redemption, 
before  fubrhitted,  fhould  become  eftabliihed  in  their  ftead, 
our  commerce  in  general  will  be  fo  relieved,  as  to  employ 
very  great  additional  fums  of  money  therein  ;  and,  if  every 
piudent  mcafure,  under  fuch  circumftances,  fliould  be  taken 
t>v  the  nation  to  advance  our  trade,  as  that  increafed,  it 
would  call  for  a  proportion  able  increafe  of  trading  capital, 
wherewith  to  carry  it  on.  But,  if  it  was  poftible  to  pay  oft 
our  public  debts  without  an  increale  of  our  trade,  the  public 
e  red] tors  might  be  liable  to  thofe  difadvant-iges  which  Mr  Phi- 
lips fu^geiS ;  and  to  continue  the  public  debts,  which  occa- 
sion the  continuance  of  all  our  taxes  on  trade,  the  nation 
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mnft  lofe  its  trade;  and,  if  fo,  the  taxes  arifing  therefrom 
mult  ceafe  in  their  produce,  the  creditors  in  time  have  rib  inte- 
reft tor  their  money,  and  the  principal  become  nothing  worth. 
If  trade,  however,  is  relieved  of  its  prefent  taxes,  aj;d  one 
eafy  general  lund  of  redemption  be  fubllitUted  in  then 
an  unincumbered  trade  will  fupport  every  thing;  it  will  etf 
ther  enable  the  nation  gradually  to  pay  its  debts,  with  little 
difad vantage  to  the  public  creditors,  or  that  alone  wdl  enable 
the  nation  to  pay  duly  the  intereft-money  for  our  debts,  with- 
out any  incumbrance  to  trade,  if  it  fliould  never  be  able  to  pay 
the  principal.  But,  if  it  fliould  ever  become  indifferent  to  the 
nation,  whether  their  debts  are  paid  or  no,  and  that  the  credi- 
tors fliould  be  continued  only  a<  perpetual  annuitants,  then 
there  is  the  greater  necefiity  to  alter  the  fyftem  of  tax-funds 
on  trade,  by  converting  them,  at  once*  into  one  General 
Fund  of  Redbmpi  ion,  which  may  fall  lightly  and  eq  ia!ly, 
according  to  the  circumftances  of  people,  upon  the  whole  na- 
tion, without  any  incumbrance  whatfaever  to  our  commerce. 
But,  as  the  nation  may  be  liable  to  increafe  its  debts  in  time 
ot  war,  the  policy  of  making  the  public  creditors  popetual 
annuitants  is  the  way  to  increafe  the  debt  to  fuch  an  enor- 
mous degree,  that  the  taxes  to  pay  its  intereft  muft  inevitably 
ruin  the  nation  ;  becaufe  furthei  i eductions  ol  intereft,  beyond 
certain  limits,  defeat  their  own  intentions  :  for,  the  leis  the 
creditors  hfve  to  receive  for  intereft,  the  lefs  they  muft  fpend, 
and  the  lefs  muft  thofe  taxc  produce  which  are  to  pay  their 
intereft,  and  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  government  ; 
fo  that,  if  the  taxes,  as  at  prefent  conftitutcd,  decreafe  as 
much  in  their  real  produce  as  any  future  reduction  of  intcieft 
below  3  per  cent,  amounts  to,  where  lies  the  advantage' 
Our  large  national  debt  is  fraught  with  numberlels  incon- 
veniencies. 

Firft,  It  has  grievoufly  injured  our  trade,  by  ferving  for  a 
pretence  to  continue  thole  taxes  on  commodities,  the  de- 
itructive  confequences  of  which  to  trade  are  apparent  to  every 
man  that  will  open  his  eyes. 

Secondly,  It  dettroys  private  credit.  The  annals  of  Furore 
for  the  year  1729,  p.  444,  juftiy  remark,  that  thefe  furica 
iirft  drew  cut  ot  private  hands  moft  of  that  money  which 
fhould,  and  otherwife  would  have  been  lent  to  our  merchants 
and  tiadefmen  ;  this  made  it  difficult  for  fuch  to  borrow  any 
I  curity  ,  and  this  difficulty  loon  made 
it  unlafe  to  I  ,•  upon  fuch  fecurity,  which  ofcourfe 

deftroyed  all  private  credit,  and  gieally  injured  our  trade  m 
generali 

Thirdly,  It  encourages  idlenefs ;  for  fiveral  people,  making 
from  3  to  4  percent,  of  then  money  flceping,  are  meredronta 
in  the  hive,  improving  no  land,  nor  extending  afly  trade. 
Fourthly,  [t  encourages  luxury.  Idlenefs  is  the  mother  of 
vice;  and  a  mere  ltockholJer,  being  the  idleft  peifon  upon 
earth,  has  nothing  to  ftudy  but  h  >w  to  kill  time  by  vanities 
and  luxuries,  in  which  this  nation  has  of  late  years  made  a 
great  proficiency. 

Fifthly,  It  waftesthe  body  politic;  for  a  great  part  of  our  na- 
tional debt  belonging  to  foreigners  not  refiding  here,  but 
whole  intereft  is  remitted  abroad,  they  are  in  the  f**ie  flatty 
with  refpecT:  to  the  nation,  as  landholders-abfentecs,  thole 
cankers  to  the  riches  of  a  country.  Suppofing  the  intereft  re- 
mitted abroad  to  foreigners  to  be  only  750,0001.  per  annum. 
If  our  trade  prove  but  a  little  beneficial,  fo  large  a  fum  going 
out  )  early  will  certainly  keep  us  poor. 

It  our  trade  brings  us  in  neither  profit  or  lofs,  and  the  current 
cafh  of  the  nation  is  12  millions,  the  intereft  paid  foreigners, 
in  16  years,  will  run  away  with  all. 

But,  if  the  general  balance  of  our  trade  comes  to  be  againft; 
us,  the  fending  abroad  yearly  money  to  pay  that  balance, 
joined  to  the  above  750,000  1.  per  annum  intereft,  muft 
bring  deftruclion  upon  us  like  a  whirlwind.  So  fine  a  fitua- 
tion  have  our  debts  brought  us  to  ! 

Having  thus  made  ourfelves  tributaries  to  foreigners,  poverty 
muft  be  our  portion  :  for  a  foreigner  who  for  50  years  pafied 
has  received  from  us,  for  his  dividend  in  our  funds,  1000  1. 
yearly,  computing  the  intereft  of  money  at  4  per  cent,  only^ 
has  drained  us  of  156,1151.  having  his  capital  ftill  unlatis- 
fied.  JsTay  this  plunder,  though  monftrous,  is  much  under- 
rated; for  the  intereft  of  money,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
term  of  years,  was  much-greater  than  4  per  cent. 
We  owe  above  30  millions  more  than  we  did  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  laft  war,  (1740.)  Who  will  believe  that 
the  prefent  peace  is  likely  to  endure  till  this  additional  debt  is 
difcharged?  And  is  it  not  as  plain  as  experience  can  make  it, 
that  a  new  war,  with  this  new  debt  upon  us,  mull  contribute 
to  our  undoing,  if  effectual  means  are  not  taken  to  leften  our 
debts,  if  we  cannot  difcharge  the  whole  of  them  ;  or  fo  to 
change  the  form  of  our  tax-funds  that  lie  heavy  on  trade,  to 
that  of  one  general  fund,  which  may  lie  light  and  eafy  upon 
the  whole  people.  This  is  in  our  power,  if  it  is  not  fo  to 
difcharge  our  debts  or  any  part  of  them. 

Was  not  trade  prejudiced  by  taxes  before  the  war  in  1740? 
Did  not  our  rivals  gain  advantages  over  us  from  this  caufe  ? 
Was  not  France  become  a  great  mercantile  power  by  reafon 
thereof?  Was  not  our  debt?  fuch  at  the  commencement  of  the 
faid  war,  as  rendered  the  load  unmanageable  during  its  pro- 
1 1  G  grefs  ? 
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1  Did  not  national  credit  fink,  and  interefl:  of  money 
i.lt?  Did  hot  payment  upon  fublcriptions  fail  ?  And  was  not 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  concluded,  becaufe  we  cxpe- 
'  rienced  it  i'o  difficult  to  carry  on  war? 
If  our  taxes  on  trade  were  grievous,  they  are  now  multiplied  : 
if  our  debt  was  heavy,  it  is  now  then  found  increafed :  if  the 
finking  fund  was  cafually  applied  to  the  current  fervice  of  the 
Year,  it  is  now  deeply  mortgaged  :  and,  if  France  fuffered  in 
her  trade  dining  the  war,  fhe  is  now  at  liberty  to  repair  thofe 
loll'es.  She  hath  the  fame  (kill,  the  fame  induftry  and  parfi- 
mony,  the  fame  good  policy,  the  lame  pofleifions,  and  aiming 
at  great  additional  ones  in  America,  Afia,  and  Africa:  fhe 
hath  numbers,  fhe  hath  wealth  ;  and  a  far  more  ex  ten  five  in- 
fluence is  derived  to  her  fince,  than  fhe  had  before  the  war. 
She  hath  experienced  where  fhe  hath  been  unfuccefsful,  to 
improve  the  advantages  of  her  fuccefs.  Is  not  every  prince 
in  Europe,  that  has  it  the  lead  in  his  power,  encouraging 
trade  by  every  poffible  meafure  ?  Is  not  Pruffia  taking  large 
flrides   to  eftablifh  a  new  commercial  and  maritime  power; 

and  is  not likely  to  fall  a  facrifice,  either   to , 

on   the  one  fide,  or ,    perhaps,    on    the  other  ?    And 

what  a  chance  Great-Britain  will  then  fland,  is  left  to  the 
judgment  of  others.  [The  whole  of  thefe  Rep.iarks,  the 
reader  will  oblerve,  was  urged  before  the  laft  war.] 
Thefe  are  unaggravated  facts.  Thefe  cannot,  like  general 
epithets,  be  applied  to  all  times,  and  to  all  nations.  They 
fpeak  our  fpecific  fituatian ;  and  they  would  fpeak  it  as 
ftrongly,  were  the  words  Bankrupt  and  Ruined  expunged 
out  of  the  Englifh  language. 

Some  people  feem  to  be  unaffected  with  thefe  clogs  upon  our 
trade,  which  are  made  by  near  an  hundred  different  kinds  of 
tax -funds.     But, 

In  order  to  prove  the  evils  jtrifing  t.o  our  trade  from  the  heavy- 
taxes  with 'which  it  is  incumbered,  it  were,  perhaps,  notjufl 
to  confuit  the  opinions  of  actual  merchants,  who,  upon  this 
iubject,  are  prejudxed  judges. 

But   the   teftimony  of  thole  who  have  withdrawn  themfelves 
out  of  trade  hath  ever   been  deemed  the  belt  authoritv  ;  and, 
as  fuch,  the  late  Sir  Matthew  Decker's  cannot  be  refufed. 
He  tells  us,  in  favour  of  this  fcheme,  that  '  It  would  fit  the 
■  merchant  and   fhopkeeper   free   from   a   multitude  of  falfe 

*  and  vexatious,  or  frivolous  informations,  which  may  now 

*  be  lodged  againft  them  :   that  the  charge  upon  the  revenue 

*  is  now  computed  at  above  one  million:  that,  as  the  duty 
4  upon  merchandize  imported  from   abroad,  as  well  as  upon 

*  our  own   excifeabie  goods,    amounts,   on  an   average,    to 

*  about  50  per  cent;'  (and,  fince  he  wrote,  it  hath  been 
greatly  increafed,  by  an  immenfe  additional  duty  on  im- 
ports) '  it  would   enable  the  rr.ei chant,  as  well  as  the  fbop 

*  and  warehoufe-keeper,    to  trade  with  half  the  flock,  and 

*  make  his  profit  the  fame,  or  rather  increafe  it,  in  propor- 
4  tion  to  the  lefier  film  for  which  he  can  purchafe  the   fame 

*  commodity.     This  would  create  a  greater  plenty  of  money, 

*  and,  of  confequense,  greatly  help  to  reduce  the  national 

*  intereit. 

*  It  would  alfo  encourage  the  great  merchants,  when  they 
'  buy  any  goods  upon  fpeculation,  as  they  call  it,  to  keep 
'  the  foid  goods  at  home,  and  employ  their  own  warehoufes ; 

*  whereas,  as  the  cafe   now  Hands,  they  are,  in   prudence, 

*  obliged  to  fhip  off  fuch  goods  as  are  intitled  to  a  drawback 
'  of  30,  40,  and  even  more  per  cent,  for  Holland,  or  other 

*  places  ;    whereby   the  Dutch   are    not  only  benefited,    but 

*  we  pay  commiffion,  warehoufe-room,  and  other  incidental 

*  charges,  which  our  own  people  might  put  in  their  own  poc- 

*  kets,  and  have  the  goods  in  iheir  own  poiieffion.' 

Mr  Wood,  befides  much  excellent  rcafoning  upon  the  fame 
principle,  refers  us,  for  farther  proof,  to  thecufioms,  which, 
'  fince  the  additional  duties  and  impofitions  on  fo  many  fpe- 

*  cies  of  goods,  have  not  actually  produced  fo  much  as  be- 
'  fore. 

It  is  computed  by  the  Britifh  Merchant,  that,  out  of 
49,000,000  1.  expended  and  confumed  by  our  people  at 
home,  not  more  than  4,000,0001.  are  of  foreign  commo- 
dities. 

There  remain,  therefore,  45,000,000!.  for  an  annual  ex- 
pence  and  confumption  in  home  product  and  manufactures. 
Of  thefe  the  land-owner  can  expend  and  confume  no  more 
than  his  rents,  and  they  are  computed  at  no  more  than 
14,000,000!.  therefore  above  two  parts  in  three  of  home 
product  and   manufactures  are  expended  and  confumed  by  all 

denominations  of  our  people. 
Whatever  is  confumed  and  expended  at  home,  or  exported 
into  other  countries,   whether  of  home  or  foreign  commodi- 
ties, is  the  fr-iit  of  our  lands,  of  the  labourer  and  artificer, 
or  is  purchafed  by  thefe  fruits. 

In  1713,  the  Britifh  Merchant  computed  our  imports  at 
5, coo, ceo!,  and  our  exports  at  7,000,000!.  of  thefe,  one 
million  he  fuppofes  to  be  of  foreign  commodities.  Therefore, 
even  at  that  time,  our  home  confumption  and  foreign  expor- 
tation amounted  to  56,000,000  1. 

But  whatever  is  produced  by  land,  by  the  labourer  and  ar- 
tificer, is  paid  by  thofe  who  rent  finds,  and  employ  labourers 
and    artificers :    therefore   the  farmer  and  trader  contribute 


three  parts  in  four  more  than  the  land-owners  can  to  the  em- 
ployment of  our  people,  and  to  the  wealth  and  experjecs  el 
the  nation. 
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Since  I  have  been  upon  this  fubjeel,  a  tract  has  fell  in  „ 
way,  which  merits  attention,  "it  is  intitled,  an  Eflay  on 
the  National  Debt  and  National  Capital  :  or,  The  .Ac- 
count truly  irated,  Debtor  and  Creditor  ;  by  Andrew  Hook< , 
Lfq;  wherein  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  hath  cor- 
rected feme  miftakes  committed  by  our  two  great  ma  fieri 
of  political  arithmetic,  Sir  William  Petty  and  Dr  Davenajn, 
who  differ  from  each  other,  and  both,  as  Mr  Hookc  hath 
endeavoured  to  fhew,  from  the  truth,  that  we  have  little  or 
no  aflifiance  from  either  of  thefe  gentlemen.  At  prefent,  I 
am  confined  to  obfervc  only  a  fcheme  that  I  find  this  Gen- 
tleman has  propofed  for  paying  off  the  national  debt;  which, 
as  it  contains  fomething  new  and  curious,  it  may  deferve  the 
public  regard,  and,  therefore,  I  fhall  give  it  in  the  author's 
own  words. 

The  fcheme  for  paying  off  the  National  Debt. 

*  It  has  been  obferved,  in  the  courfe  of  this  effay,  that  the 
national  debt,  reckoning  it  at  80  millions,  is  not  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  national  capita! ;  nor  the  annual  interefl  of  it, 
at  4  per  cent,  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  national  income  ;  and 
that  the  annual  increment  of  ftock,  over  and  above  the  yearly 
expences  of  the  people,  is  11  millions  and  a  half  nearly.  Now 
this  being  proved,  as  clearly  as  the  nature  of  fuch  arguments 
will  allow,  and,  in  our  opinion,  fhewn  to  be  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the  nation,  beyond  all  reafonable  contradiction,  we  fhall 
have  very  little  trouble  to  demonltrate  the  facility  of  difcharg- 
ing  the  principal  Cum  of  80  millions,  not  only  without  the 
leaf!  inconvenience  to  the  crown  or  people,  but  with  great 
and  immediate  advantages  both  to  the  one  and  the  other ; 
viz.  by  an  actual  fale,  for  a  term  of  years  only,  of  a  lefs  por- 
tion of  the  national  income  than  is  at  prefent  annually  applied 
towards  the  difcharge  of  the  interefl  thereof. 
As  thus  : 

If  but  feven-eights  of  the  interefl  of  80  millions,  or  two 
millions  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ( which  is  not  a  thirty- 
fixth  part  of  the  national  income;  nor  a  fourth  part  of  the  an- 
nual increment  of  the  national  capital)  were  to  be  converted 
into  annuities  at  3  ~  per  cent,  and  granted,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, for  a  term  of  99  years  abfolute,  unto  a  certain  number 
of  fubferibers,  in  manner  as  follows,  the  whole  fum  of  80 
millions  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  foon  raifed  to  difcharge 
the  iike  principal  fum  of  the  national  debt. 
The  method  this  : 

Let  the  80  millions  debt  be  divided  into  80  equal  parts,  of  a 
million  each,  to  be  paid  off  feverally,  by  an  equal  number 
of  feparate  and  independent  dalles  of  fubferibers,  whofe  re- 
fpective  conftituents  fhall,  in  confideration  of  fuch  fublcrrp- 
tions,  be,  jointly  and  feverally,  interefted  in  an  equivalent 
annuity  to  be  granted  to  each  clafs,  for  the  term  aforefaid, 
with  benefit  of  furvivorfbip. 
An  inflance  of  one  clafs  will  ferve  for  all. 
Let  it  be  enacted  then,  that  the  interefl  of  one  million,  at 
3  [  per  cent,  be  converted  into  a  capital  annuity  of  35,0001. 
and  granted  for  99  years  abfolute,  to  any  body  or  clafs  of 
fubferibers,  who,  in  confideration  thereof,  will  advance  the 
fum  of  one  million  towards  difcharging  fo  much  of  the  na- 
tional debt. 

That  the  one  million,  fo  to  be  fubferibed,  be  divided  into 
four  thoufand  parts,  or  fhares,"  of  250 1.  and  the  capital  an- 
nuity of  35,000!.  into  four  thoufand  lefier  annuities  of  81. 
15s.  each,  anfwerable  to  the  faid  number  of  fhares,  and 
vefted  in  the  individuals  of  each  clafs,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  fhares  fubferibed  by  them  feverally  and  refpectively. 
That  every  perfon  fubferibing  250  l."1  or  one  fhare,  be  intitled 
to  one  of  the  faid  leffer  annuities,  during  the  life  of  any  per- 
fon he  fhall  nominate,  fubject  to  the  limitation  in  the  faid 
grant;  and  fo  in  proportion  to  any  greater  number  of  fhares, 
provided  always,  that  the  number  of  his  nominees  be  ever 
equal  to  the  number  of  his  fhares. 

That  in  confideration  of  his  finking  the  principal  money, 
every  fubferiber  be  further  intitled  to  fuch  annual  augmenta- 
tion of  his  annuity,  or  annuities,  as  fhall  from  time  to  time 
accrue  by  cafualties  of  mortality  among  the  nominees  of  fuch 
clafs  ;  fo  that  before  the  expiration  of  the  original  term,  the 
whole  capital  annuity  of  35,0001.  may  vefl  in  fuch  fubferi- 
ber, or  fubferibers,  or  his  or  their  reprefentatives,  as  the  cafe 
fhall  happen,  whofe  nominee,  or  nominees,  fhall  be  the  laft 
furvivor,  or  furvivors,  of  the  faid  clafs. 

That  the  government  creditors  have  the  preference  to  all 
other  fubferibers,  for  fo  much  principal  money  as  fhall,  at 
the  time  of  fuch  fubfeription,  be  actually  and  bona  fide  due 
to  them  from  the  crown  ;  and  that,  notwithffanding  the 
clafles,  as  fuch,  are,  by  this  plan,  to  be  independent  of  each 
other,  yet,  that  individuals  may  become  fubferibers  in  as 
many  clafles  as  they  plcafc,  and  their  nominees  in  one  clafs 

be 
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be  nominees  in  cvcrv  other  claf<,  if  they  (hall  think  fit.  And 
hiftly, 

That  the  government,  on  payment  of  the  capital  annuities 
of  35,000!.  to  the  feveral  dalles,  be  absolutely  difcharged 
from  all  future  claims  of  individuals,  touching  their  relpcdtive 
fharcs,  proportions,  and  intereft  therein  ;  and  that  all  mat- 
ters relating  thereto  be  tran failed  among  themfelvee,  and  de- 
termined by  a  couit  of  directors,  to  he  elected  and  appointed 
in  fuch  manner  as  fhall  be  thought  fit  ;  who,  by  lavvj  mall 
be  fully  authorized  and  impowered  to  make  the  refpective 
dividends,  and  from  time  to.  time  adjuft  all  claim:;  thei 
fuhject,  neverthelef.,  to  an  appeal  to  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
fury,  who,  in  a  fummary  way,  fhall  finally  hear  and  deter- 
mine  the  fame. 

The  practicability  of  this  fcheme,  fays  the  author,  will  beft 
appear  by  fhewing  the  advantages  of  it  to  fubferibers. 

A  clear  annuity,  then,  for  99  years  abfolute,  with  govern- 
ment fecurity,  is  worth,  at  leaft,  30  years  purchale,  and, 
confequently,  every  clafs,  fubferibing  a  million,  will  gam 
50,000!.  winch  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  whole  fum  ;  of  which 
gam  the  individuals  will  feverally  have  a  (hare,  in  proportion 
to  their  fubfenptions  refpeclively  :  for,  by  multiplying  the 
capital  annuity  of  35,000  1.  by  30,  the  rate  of  purchale,  or 
value  thereof,  the  product  will  be  jufi,  1,050,0001.  as  afore- 
faid. 

The  fingle  confideration,  if  people  generally  underftood  the 
real  value  of  annuities,  would  be  fuffieient  to  infure  the 
event  ;  but,  theie  being  few  who  are  much  converfant  with 
that  fubject,  it  is  not  probable  fo  large  a  lum  as  80  millions 
could  be  raifed  without  the  addition  of  fome  more  finking  and 
intercfiing  motives  ;  for  which  reafon,  it  was  thought  moil 
proper  to  fall  in  with  the  popular  pallion  of  lotteries,  and  to 
erect  one  of  fo  peculiar  a  kind,  as  might  hit  every  taile,  and, 
upon  the  ftrictefl  examination,  appear  more  advantageous  to 
adventurers  than  any  yet  extant.     For, 

1.  Every  adventurer  here  will  have  a  better  intcreft:  for  his 
money,  with  government  fecurity,  during  the  life  of  his 
nominee,  than  he  can  reafonably  expect  to  make  by  laying 
out  the  fame  fum  in  the  purchale  of  lands  in  lee,  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

2.  He  will  have  a  moral  certainty  of  increafing  his  income 
annually,  for  30  years  to  come,  •  a  probability  of  the  like 
augmentation  for  many  years  afterwards,  and  a  pofiibility  of 
enjoying  the  whole  capital  annuity  of  35,000!.  before  the 
expiration  of  the  original  term. 

*  By  the  London  bills  of  mortality,  token  at  a  medium  of  10 
fucceilive  years,  it  appears  that  a  life  aged  4  is  equal  to  a 
term  abfolute  of  38  years  and  a  half;  and  one  aged  19,  to 
a  like  term  of  27  years  and  a  half:  the  mean  of  which  two 
numbers  is  3}  years  for  the  term  abfolute,  to  which  every 
life  between  thofe  two  ages  (which  1  fuppofe  will  comprize 
all  the  nominees)  is  actually  equal.  Now,  as  30  is  jull  three 
years  lefs  than  his  equal  chance  of  life,  fuch  perfon  may 
properly  enough  be  reputed  morally  certain  of  furviving 
that  term. 

3.  The  advance  of  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  250  1.  by  any  one  who 
ou^ht  to  become  an  adventurer  in  this  lottery,  cannot  be  in- 
jurious to  his  private  fortune  or  family  in  any  degree,  became 
he  hath  immediately  more  than  a  valuable  confideration  for 
his  money,  and  may,  if  he  pleafes,  appropriate  the  benefit  of 
it  to  the  ufes  of  his  family  after  his  deceafe. 

4.  As  the  care  of  making  provilion  for  children  and  old  age 
engrofTes  the  attention  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  and  is 
the  main  point  on  which  the  views  of  the  wifeft  terminate  ; 
ib,  by  this  fcheme,  a  way  is  (hewn  of  doing  it,  at  an  eafier 
rate,  and  with  more  certainty,  in  cafe  of  life  (and  death  pro- 
vides for  every  body  alike)  that  can  poffibly  be  done  by  any 
other  known  method  whatfoever. 

Thefe  reafons,  taken  together,  are,  in  our  opinion,  fuf- 
fieient to  convince  the  molt  cautious  perfon  that  fuch  annuity, 
•with  benefit  of  furvivorfhip,  though  the  adventurer,  for  want 
of  knowledge,  may  not  readily  fee  a  ftrict  arithmetical  equiva- 
lent for  his  fubfeription,  yet  politically  confidered,  it  will 
appear  vaflly  more  valuable  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
this  fcheme,  when  tendered  properly  to  the  public,  will  ope- 
rate fo  ftrongly  on  the  ruling  pallion  of  human  nature,  that 
every  thinking  perfon  in  the  kingdom,  who  has  a  child  or 
near  relation  to  provide  for,  and  250  1.  to  (pare,  will  gladly 
become  an  adventurer  in  this  lottery. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  the  government  and  community 
by  this  fcheme  are  thefe : 

1.  The  national  debt  will  be  difcharged  at  once,  with  lefs 
than  the  prefent  intereft  thereof;  and  the  intereft  itfelf  be 
annihilated  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  the  annuities  are 
to  be  granted. 

2.  The  reduction  will  create  an  immediate  annual  faving  of 
400,000k  which  may  be  added  to  the  finking  fund,  or  ap- 
plied to  the  current  iervice,  as  fhall  be  thought  moft  con- 
venient. 


3.  The  national  capital  may  for  ever  remain  untouched,  finer 
the  annual  increment  of  ftock,  as  ftatcd  at  11  millions  and 
an  half,  together  with  the  finking  fund,  will  be  more  than 
fuffieient,  even  in  times  of  war,  to  anfwer  all  the  demands  o;: 
the  government. 

4.  This   fcheme  will  be  the  beft  pattern  for  railing   fi 

for  the  future,  without  burdening  the  people  with  new  taxes, 
or  incurring  any  fuch-like  national  debt  5  the  finking  fund 
itfelf,  when  converted  into  like  a'nnuiti  cien't  to 

furnifh  a  million  a  year  for  50  year:,  together.     1 
5-  l'1  which  coi  ,.,  I  excellency,  this  fcheme 

obviates  all  politic  iris  to  the  execution  of  it,  by  pre- 

ferving  the  fame  dependencies,  and  equally  fecuring  the  {la- 
bility of  the  throne;   is  inimitable  by  the  French,  our  natu- 
ral i  n<  my,  or  any  other  arbi  it ;  executes  it- 
felf j   is  infallible  in  its   operation;   and  absolutely  puts  it  our; 
of  the  power  of  any  future  minifiry  to  defeat  the  event. 
The  only  objection  ol                       it,  as  far  a*  we  can  forefee, 
is  this,  viz.  that,  in  this  way  of  paying  ofl  the  national 
a  heavy  load  of  grievous  taxes  on  the  neceffaries  of   life,  fuch 
as  foap,  candles,  leather,  fait,  &c.   muff  inevitably  be  fixed 
on  the  fubject  for  a  long  term  of  years  to  come,  ifredeei 
by  parliament. 

This  objection,  it  muff  be  owned,  fitful  afpecl,  and, 

v/cre  it  urranfwerable,  ought  to  damn  the  whole  ;  but,  in  our 
opinion,  the  force  of  it  is  very  eafily  removr  I,  by  a  fh  irt  pro- 
vifo  in  the  act  to  this  effect,  viz.  That  whenever  the  circum- 
ftaiices  of  the  government  will  admit  of  a  reduction  of  any  of 
the  more  butdenfome  taxes,  appropriated  to  the  payment  pf 
the  f rid  debt,  fuch  reduction  may  at  any  time  take  place, 
provided  the  funds  annihilated  thereby  be,  from  time  to  time, 
replaced  out  of  the  linking  fund  (which  with  the  additional 
Livings  upon  this  plan,  will  be  near  i,8cc,cool.  per  annum) 
or  Otherwife  provided  for  by  parliament. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  enter  into  a  particular  de- 
tail of  the  great  benefit  the  commumtv  mi  fit  rec  ii 
the  execution  of  this  fcheme,  by  (hewing,  in  particular, 
which  and  how  many  of  the  more  grievous  and  buidenlbme 
taxes,  during  a  time  of  peace,  might  be  immediately  repeal- 
ed, without  injury  to  the  revenue;  and  in  what  manner  an 
equivalent,  in  time  of  war,  might  be  raifed  for  the  I 
of  the  government,  without  a  revival  of  thofe  taxes,  or  any 
new  impofitions  on  the  people;  but  this  being  out  of  our 
province,  which  is  only  to  give  general  hints,  we  fhall  leave 
the  application  of  it  to  thofe  who  arc  more  immediately  con- 
cerned and  interefted  in  that  affair.'  Here  ends  Mi  ilooke's- 
fcheme. 

Sir  Matthew  Decker's  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  Na- 
tional Debt. 

PROPOSALS. 

*  To  pay  off  our  debts  by  public  bonds,  bearing  intereft, 
negotiable  by  indorfiment,  and  liquidating  part  of  our  debts 
yearly. 

That  books  being  opened  at  the  Exchequer  for  receiving 
money  from  any  perfon  or  perfons  defiring  puhJic  bonds,  which 
money  is  to  be  applied  immediately  to  pay  off  our  national  re- 
deemable debts;  thofe  that  bear  the  higheft  rate  of  interelr, 
and  are  of  the  iongeft  Handing,  to  be  firlt  paid  off. 
That  the  faid  bonds,  for  the  conveniency  of  trade,  be  for 
any  fums  not  lefs  than  5I.  nor  exceeding  ioool. 
That  they  be  divided  into  claiTes,  according  to  their  rates  of 
intcreft. 

That  the  1  ft  clafs  docs  not  exceed  3  millions  fter.  at  3  percent, 
2d  6     —      —      at  2 \  per  cent, 

3d  9     —      —      at  2  per  cent. 

4th  12     —      —      at  1^  per  cent. 

5th  15     —      —      at   1  per  cent. 

6th,  for  the  remainder  of  the  debt         at  i  per  cent. 

That  the  bonds  of  every  clafs  be  numbered,  and  the  numbers 
never  altered. 

That  the  intereft  be  payable  at  an  office  to  be  erected  for 
that  purpofe,  whenever  it  be  called  for,  and  a  new  bond 
given  in  the  name  of  the  perfon -receiving  it,  with  its  origi- 
nal number,  and  the  date  the  intereft  is  paid  to. 
That  the  bonds  be  negotiable  by  indotfement  to  any  creditor, 
and  for  any  tax  to  the  government. 

That  the  bonds  for  the  amount  of  both  principal  and  intereft 
be  a  legal  tender  for  any  tax,  bill  of  exchange,  note,  or  any 
debt  whatfoever. 

That  a  fum  equal  to  the  amount  of  one  fubfidy  be  granted 
yearly  by  parliament,  to  pay  off  our  redeemable  debts  and 
public  bonds;  thofe  that  bear  the  higheft  rate  of  intereft,  and 
are  of  the  Iongeft  Handing,  to  be  the  firft  paid  off. 
That  public  notice  be  given  in  the  Gazette  monthly,  by  the 
commiffioners  of  the  office,  how  far  they  can  pay  off  the  bonds, 
fpecifying  the  number  of  the  clafs,  and  the  number  of  the 
bond  they  pay  to  :  the  intcreft  on  all  the  included  numbers  to 
ceafe  and  determine  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  after 

fuch  notice. 

That 
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That  accounts  be  delivered  yearly  to  parliament  by  the  com- 

miflioners. 

That  a  curious  ftamp   be  added  to  the  bonds  ;    for,  though 

their  being  negotiable  by  indorfement  only  to  creditors,  may 

make  forgery  difficult,  yet  too  much  caution  cannot  be  ufed 

to  prevent  it  entirely,  and  give  the  bonds  the  greater  credit. 

Of  the  benefits  aiifing  by  paying  off  our  debts  by  public 
bonds. 

I.   It  will  increafe  trade. 

By  putting  our  debts,  that  have  almoft  ruined  us,  on  a  foot- 
ing of  being  fpeedily  paid  off  with  honour. 
By  creating  currency  more  valuable  than  our  coin  ;  money 
lying  by  brings  in  nothing,  but  all  thefe  bonds  pay  fomething 
for  keeping;  and  1  prefume  that  no  perfons  (much  lefs  the 
bank  or  the  bankers)  would  keep  money  by  them  lying  dead, 
when  they  could  have  current  bonds  that  bore  only  a  half  per 
cent,  intereft.  Would  the  bank,  who  are  computed  to  have 
always  a  dead  cafh  of  above  one  million  by  them,  refufe 
making  5000I.  per  annum  profit  of  it,  at-jj  half  per  cent,  in 
bonds  ?  Could  the  directors  anfwer  to  the  proprietors  the  neg- 
lect of  not  adding  fuch  a  fum  yearly  to  their  ufual  profits  ? 
Would  any  perfon  take  out  a  bank-note,  that  bore  no  inte- 
reft, when  he  could  have  a  bond  carrying  a  half  per  cent,  and 
equally  convenient;  for  any  trader  would  as  foon  give  change 
for  it  as  for  a  bank  note  ? 

By  increafing  the  currency  of  the  nation  :  for,  as  trade  al- 
ways ianguifhes  where  money  is  (carce,  fo  the  benefit  by 
taking  off  all  monopolies  might  be  defeated,  for  want  of  a 
proper  currency  to  carry  on  the  flow  of  trade  thereby  caufed  ; 
whereas,  adding  an  increafe  of  currency  to  an  increafe  of 
trade,  muff,  carry  it  to  a  greater  height  than  we  ever  yet 
knew. 

By  reducing  the  interefl  of  money,  which  is  a  great  en- 
couragement to  trade,  by  forcing  people  to  induftry,  who 
would  otherwife  live  idle  on  the  high  intereft  of  their  money ; 
whereas,  the  intereft  of  thofe  bonds  finking  gently  to  a  degree 
too  low  to  indulge  people  in  idlenefs,  the  poffeffors  of  them, 
who  have  not  lands  ro  improve,  muff,  either  find  out  new 
branches  of  trade,  or  fhidy  to  improve  the  old;  enter  into 
partner  fhip  with 'traders  of  experience,  or  lend  them  their 
money  to  trade  with,  whereby  private  credit  will  be  increafed, 
and  our  traders  enabled  to  buy  at  home  with  ready  money, 
and  fell  at  long  credit  abroad,  which  will  make  them  ileal 
away  the  trade  of  all  thole  nations  whofe  high  intereft  will 
rot  enable  them  to  do  the  fame;  and,  the  lower  the  intereft, 
the  more  moderate  profits  our  traders  can  content  themfelves 
%vith,  whereby  the  vent  of  our  goods  muft  be  increafed:  for, 
was  the  natural  rate  of  intereft  at  2  per  cent,  a  trader  who 
borrowed  money  would  think  4  per  cent,  good  profit;  where- 
as he  who  borrows  money  at  4  per  cent,  cannot  be  fatisfied 
with  lefs  than  6  or  7,  and  muft  neglect  all  trades  that  will 
not  give  that  profit,  which  the  Dutch,  by  their  low  intereft, 
are  glad  to  undertake,  and,  when  our  cafe  is  the  fame,  fo 
ihall  we. 

By  making  our  people  frugal:  for,  a  low  rate  of  intereft  forcing 
a  low  profit  in  trade,  people's  expences  muft  grow  more  mo- 
derate, and,  the  lefs  we  confume,  the  more  we  (hall  have  to 
fell,  which  is  the  moft  folid  way  to  make  a  nation  rich. 
By  gaining  more  experience  :  for,  low  profits  raifing  eitates 
flewly,  men  cannot  quit  bufinefs  fo  foon  for  idle  country- 
Jives  as  they  do  now,  but  muft  bring  up  their  children  to 
their  bufinefs,  in  order  to  aflift  them  in  their  old  age,  which 
may  go  on  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation,  before  an  eftate 
is  railed  to  turn  country  efquires  upon;  whereby  a  foreign 
correfpondency  with  the  beft  houfes,  the  knowledge  of  pro- 
per workmen,  and  the  characters  of  matters  of  fliips,  are 
iecured  to  the  fon  by  the  father's  experience ;  confequently, 
from  fuch  a  foundation,  the  utmoft  (kill  in  trade  muft  be  at- 
tained. 

2.  It  will  employ  our  poor. 

3.  It  will  increafe  the  ftock  of  people. 

Thefe  having  been  already  proved  to  be  the  confequences  of 
the  increafe  of  trade,  the  reader  is  referr'd  back  to  thefe  heads 
in  the  remarks  on  the  foregoing  propofals. 

4.  It  will  increafe  our  riches. 

Not  only  as  a  confequence  of  the  above  remarks,  but  alfo  by 
reducing  thofe  vaft  dividends  the  foreign  proprietors  of  ftocks 
have  now  remitted  to  them,  whereby  more  money  will  be  kept 
in  the  nation. 

5.  It  will  increafe  the  value  of  our  lands. 

This  is  the  confequence  of  all  the  above  remarks ;  for  what- 
soever caufes  trade,  employs  our  poor,  incrcales  the  ftock  of 
people,  and  increafes  our  riches,  muft  increafe  the  value  of 
our  lands  ;  for  the  proof  of  which,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
what  we  fhall  hereafter  fay. 

The  paying  off  our  debts  by  public  bonds  is  proved  to  be  the 
caufc  of  trade,  which  is  the  caufe  of  all  the  other  remarks; 
therefore,  the  paying  off  our  debts  by  public  bonds  is  a  great 
hicreafer  of  the  value  of  lands. 

Befides,  where  plenty  of  currency  is  to  be  had,  there  it  will 
be  borrowed  by  the  land-holders,  and  employed  in  different 


cultures,  plantations,  new  produces,  whereby  yearly  improve- 
ments will  be  made,  and,  when  the  corn-magazines  are 
compleatcd,  there  being  no  other  employment  for  money 
but  in  trade  or  lands,  thofe  who  did  not  underftand  trade,  or 
care  to  truft  their  meney  to  thofe  who  did,  or  who  had  raifed 
fufficient  eftates  by  it,  muft  become  purchafers  of  land  • 
which  number,  by  increafing,  muft  increafe  their  value. 
Having  thus  attempted  to  (hew  that  our  natural  advantages  in 
trade  are  undoubtedly  fuperior  to  any  nation's  whatfoevcr  • 
that,  if  properly  cultivated,  they  would  render  us  more  for- 
midable than  France,  confequently,  than  any  country  in  Eu- 
rope ;  that,  if  we  had  no  taxes  but  on  the  voluntary  confu- 
mers  of  luxuries,  and  if  our  trade  was  quite  tree  all  fic- 
titious value  would  be  taken  from  our  goods,  whereby  they 
might  be  afforded  cheaper  than  any  in  Europe;  and,  if  thofe 
vaft  fums  that  now  lie  dead  in  our  funds  were  circulating  in 
bonds,  we  mould  raife  an  immenfe  trade  all  over  the  wo°ld 
a  vaft  navigation  for  our  protection,  increafe  the  number  of 
our  people,  give  employment  to  all  our  poor,  accumulate 
riches  yearly,  and  that  all  this  cannot  be  done  without  vaftiy 
increafing  the  value  of  lands,  which,  in  the  remarks  on  the 
fevcral  propofals  I  have  endeavoured  fully  to  prove,  to  the 
conviction,  I  hope,  of  thofe  gentlemen  for  whofe  benefit  this 
efTay  chiefly  was  intended,  viz.  our  country-gentlemen,  the 
land-holders  of  thefe  three  kingdoms. 

Before  concluding,  I  muft  repeat,  that  my  chief  intent  herein 
was  to  remove  that  deftru&ive  prejudice  arifing  from  the  falfe 
diftinclion  of  landed  and  trading  interefts,  by  fhewing  that 
there  neither  is  or  can  be  any  difference  of  intereft  between 
them  ;  for,  whatever  clogs  trade,  muft  fink  the  value  of 
lands,  and  that  any  benefit  to  trade,  how  remote  foever  it 
may  feem  from  land,  will  at  laft  terminate  in  increafing  its 
value;  therefore,  I  dare  boldly  affirm,  that  the  giving  trade 
the  utmoft  freedoms  and  encouragements  is  the  greateft  and 
moft  folid  improvement  of  the  value  of  lands.  It  muft  be 
evident,  fays  the  author  of  Britannia  Languens,  p.  290,  th3t, 
were  our  trade  eafed  as  our  neighbour  nations,  England  would 
h»ve  the  fuperiority,  fince  the  fame  caufes  muft  produce  greater 
effects  in  England,  being  invigorated  with  thefe  our  national 
advantages,  which  no  other  nation  doth  or  can  enjoy. 
Was  our  trade  eafed  and  encouraged  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
pofals, beyond  that  of  our  neighbours,  to  what  a  height  of 
riches  and  power  would  not  our  natural  advantages  carry  us  ? 
1  he  confideration  of  which  is  hereby  fubmitted  to  the  legif- 
lature,  which  can,  whenever  it  pleafes,  make  us  the  moft 
flourifhing  people  in  the  world.' 

Sir  Matthew  Decker's  Propofition  for  one  General  Fund 
of  Redemption,  as  I  have  called  it,  to  anfwer  the  end 
of  all  taxes  on  trade. 

«  My  propofal  in  fhort  is  this,  that  there  be  but  one  fmgle 
excife-duty  over  all  Great-Britain,  that  upon  houfes.  As 
for  England  alone,  exclufive  of  Scotland  and  Wales  (to 
which  1  referve  myfelf  to  fay  fomething  hereafter)  the  num- 
ber of  houfes,  upon  the  ftricteft  enquiry,  amounts  to  no  lefs 
than  1,200,000,  and,  according  to  the  common  computa- 
tion, every  houfe  being  reckoned  at  feven  perfons,  makes  in 
all  8,400,000  fouls. 

Now  confider  only  what  a  number  of  things  muft  be  ufed  by 
every  one  of  thefe,  for  which  high  duties  are  paid,  if  imported 
from  abroad;  or  high  excifes,  if  of  our  produce;  and  confider 
to  what  an  additional  price  the  feller  of  every  commodity  Will 
exact  from  the  confumer  upon  the  fcore  of  duty  and  excife- 
reflect,  likewife,  upon  the  numerous  articles  which  every  fa- 
mily actually  pays  for,  fuch  as  foap,  candles,  windows  (and, 
what  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  all)  malt  and  land  :  and  then 
judge  if  I  am  miftaken  in  my  calculation,  when  I  fuppofe 
that  every  one  of  the  8,400,000  perfons,  above  computed, 
pays,  on  an  average,  40  s,  a  year,  without  being  a  penny 
the  better  for  it,  either  as  to  victuals  or  cloathing ;  and  yet, 
according  to  this  calculation,  i6,8oo,oool.  will,  in  effect 
be  raifed  upon  the  fubject  *. 

*  I  have  been  told  that  many  people  objea  to  this  calculation, 
and  think  me  miftaken  when  I  compute  that  every  perfon 
pays,  in  the  conlumption,  40s.  per  annum  towards  the  feve- 
ral  taxes,  and,  by  confequence,  every  family,  at  feven  in 
number,  1 4 1 ;  I  fhall,  therefore,  only  fubjoin  a  lift  of  fuch 
things  as  are  either  charged  with  high  duties  at  their  impor- 
tation, or  high  excifes  at  home,  and  fuch  as  every  family  aimoft 
is  either  more  or  lefs  obliged  to  make  ufe  of;  and  then  leave 
ic  to  the  judgment  of  every  confidering  man,  whether  I  have 
over  rated  this  matter,  or  not.  Velvets,  and  all  foreign- 
wrought  filks  ;  lace,  callicoes,  muffins,  and  all  foreign  lin- 
nen  ;  all  foreign  wines,  arrac,  rum,  brandy  ;  all  liome- 
diftilled  fpirits,  beer,  ale,  cyder,  mum,  perry,  fweet  wines, 
and  vinegar;  china  ware,  wrought  plate,  wire,  cards,  and 
dice ;  hides,  leather,  parchment,  vellum,  paper,  paile- 
board,  whale-fins,  and  oil;  coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate; 
cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs,  mace,  ginger,  pepper;  all 
mannerof  apothecaries  drugs;  almonds,  raifins,  plums,  and 
all  forts  of  grocery-ware  :  melaiTes,  fugar,  foap,  candles, 
fnuiF,  ftarch,  tobacco,  fait,  and  hops.  Now  I  fay,  when  we 
vaLe  a  view  of  this  formidable  lift,  and  confider  the  large 
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quantities  of  Tome  of  thefe  thing?  which  arc  ufed  and  con- 
fumed  in  the  families  of  noblemen,  gentry,  merchants,  Shop- 
keepcrs,  farmers,  and  that  no  family  can  fubfilt,  however 
mean,  without  the  ul'<-  >r)4  confumption  of  many  others  of 
them  ;  I  believe  we  (hall  be  tempted  to  think  that  I  have 
father  made  my  calculation  too  low,  when  1  place  it,  on  an 
average,  at  40s  per  ami.  each  perfon,  or,  |i],  per  ann. 
each  family,  taking  one  family  with  another. 

That  the  moft  wealthy  and  mod  fubStantial  part  of  any-  na- 
tion fhould  bear  the  g  reared  part  of  the  burden,  is  certainly 
moft  realonable,  but  as  fcldom  put  in  practice ;  but  it  Is  a 
confequence  of  the  method  I  propofe,  and  thus  I  prove  it: 
1  will  luppofe,  that,  in  tiie  foregoing  computation  of  J,200,o00 
houfes,  there  may  be  100,000  at  fcveral  times  uninhabited  ; 
it  would  not  be  realonable  to  ex  peel:  that  they  ftiould  pay 
duty,  whild  they  remain  fuch. 

Next,  I  would  fix  upon  500,000  houfes,  which  we  may 
luppofe  inhabited  by  the  lowed  and  pooretl  fort  of  people  ; 
from  thefc  I  would  expect  no  duty,  that  thereby  their  labour 
might  become  fo  much  the  cheaper,  and  the  goods  which 
arc  the  produce  of  their  labour,  might,  by  this  means,  be 
iold  at  as  low,  or  even  a  lower  rate,  than  can  be  afforded  by 
other  nations  ;  for  I  do  not  know  any  country  in  Europe 
■where  the  pooreft  do  not  pay  (ome  tax  or  other ;  whereas, 
by  the  prefent  fcheine,  thole  of  this  kingdom  would  be  abfj- 
Jutely  free. 

After  this  deduction  of  houfes,  there  will  ftill  remain  600,000, 
which  are  to  pay  the  whole  duty,  not  including  parochial 
charges,  or  the  poor's  rate,  which,  being  things  of  a  diffe- 
rent nature,  belonging  to  every  piriSh  in  particular,  are  not 
comprehended  in  the  general  Ichcme,  but  are  left  as  they 
were. 

Let  us  fee  now,  whether  from  thefe  600,000  houfes  may  not 
be  raifed  a  luffkient  revenue  to  anfwer  the  ufes  of  the  public: 
but,  before  we  enter  upon  this-,  we  muft  compute  a  little 
what  the  public  really  wants.  I  would  be  understood  to  make 
this  computation,  on  fuppofition  that  providence  may  loon  be 
pleated  to  blcfs  us  with  an  honourable  peace,  that,  the  inte- 
rest of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  being  once  effectually  fettled,  we 
m.'.y  not  in  hade  be  under  a  neceflity  of  intermeddling  lo 
much  again  with  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  be  driven 
to  find  out  funds  for  fuch  immenfe  fums  of  money  as  have 
lately  been  raifed,  and  (to  the  great  detriment  of  the  nation) 
partly  Ipcnt  abroad. 

The  question  therefore  is>  what  arc  the  exigencies  of  the 
iiatc  in  times  of  peace  ? 

I.  His  majefty's  civil  lift,  amounting  to      -      -       1. 800,000 

II.  Imered  money  to  uncharge  the  public  debt,  7 

near,  but  not  quite     -     -     - J  2,000,000 

III.  Money  for  the  current  Service  of  the  year    -    2,200,000 


In  all     —      I. 


5,000,000 


In  order  to  raife  this  money,  I  would  propofe,  that  a  duty  of 
10I.  a  year  ftiould  be  laid  upon  every  houfe,  which,  upon  the 
600,000  houfes,  would  amount  to  6,0C0,000l. 
That  I  do  not  mean  the  fame  fum  of  10  I.  to  be  laid  upon 
every  fingle  individual  houfe,  I  prefume  every  body  will  un- 
ticrdand  ;  I  fuppofe  only,  that  fo  much  money  may  be  railed 
upon  the  whole. 

There  will  be  a  difficulty  in  fixing  the  proportion  for  each 
houfe,  but  this  difficulty  might  be  got  over  by  the  govern- 
ment's procuring  an  eftimate  of  the  refpective  rent  of  thefe 
houfes.  And  as  the  inhabitants  would,  by  this  means,  be 
difcharged  from  paying  any  duties  whatever,  but  fuch  as  are 
merely  parochial,  they  would  have  no  reafon  to  complain, 
if  fuch  an  eftimate  was  made  :  for  I  believe  thev  would  find, 
that  there  would  be  a  confiderable  faving  to  every  family,  by 
paying  one  duty  only,  in  lieu  of  the  many  which  they  now 
pay. 

The  method  I  would  point  out  for  collecting  this  duty  is, 
that  every  houfe  in  England  which  is  either  let  for,  or  inha- 
bited by  its  owners,  worth  2col.  a  year,  or  upwards,  or 
where  the  inhabitant  is  in  poffeffion  of  a  real  eftate  of  1000  1. 
a  year,  or  more,  let  the  houfe  he  liveth  in  be  great  or  fmall, 
ftiould  pay  took  and  that  all  houfes  may  be  ranged  in  their 
fcveral  claffes,  the  lowed  at  5I.  and  the  middie  ones  in  pro- 
portion, with  the  addition  of  real  eftates  annexed  to  them. 
This  is,  in  general,  my  notion  of  laying  this  duty. 
Thus  6,coo,OCO  1.  might  be  eafily  tailed;  and  as  the  go- 
vernment, by  the  above  computation,  wants  only  5,000,000!, 
there  would  be  an  overplus  of  i,coo,ocol.  This  1, coo, 000 1. 
therefore,  together  with  what  may  hereafter  be  faved  by  the 
reduction  of  intereft  (which  I  have  likewife  in  my  prefent 
view)  I  would  propofe  ftiould  be  applied  to  the  finking  fund*, 
towards  discharging  the  national  debt  :  and  I  am  perfuaded 
fhat  the  plenty  of  money  would  foon  of  itfelf  occafion  a  re- 
duction of  intereft,  without  any  force  or  compulfion. 

*  Sir  Matthew  did  not  feem  to  be  aware,  that,  if  all  other 
taxes  are  taken  off,  and  his  general  fund  fubftituted  in  their 
rlead,  the  linking  fund  would  ceafs. 
V  0  1.  I. 


The  fame  finking  fund  would  have  a  very  confidcr.-/ 
dition,  if  the  legislature  Ihould  think  fit  to  charge  all  the 
houfes  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  which  have  not  been  yet  men- 
tioncd  (after  the  fame  deduction  of  thole  inflabi 
poor)  with  the  half  of  what  thofe  in  England  pay;  which 
mutt  amount  to  a  confiderable  fum  ;  for,  accord i.-ig  to  t!.^ 
beft  account,  there  are  in  Scotland  about  150,600  houfes, 
and  in  Wales  above  150,000.  If  nil  this  was  faithfully  laid 
out  in  clearing  the  public  debt,  it  would  be  furprrzmg  to  fee 
how  much  it  would  be  lelk-ned  in  the  fliort  (pace  of  10  or  12 
years. 

If  in  future  times  the  public  Should  want  to  raife  a  greater 
fum  for  the  current  fei  vices  of  the  year,  it  might  eafily  !;•• 
procured  by  adding,  for  every  million  they  wanted,  one  Sixth 
part  upon  every  houfe;  and  Inch  an  addition  Would  be  raifed 
within  the  year,  a  thing  greatly  defirab'c  by  every  bodv,  and 
the  want  of  which  has  been  the  caUfe  of  our  prefent  debt. 
Before  1  dilinif;  this  fubject,  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  remove  one  objection,  which  may  probably,  and  with 
fomc  fliew  of  reafon,  be  made,  viz.  that,  by  thus  fecuriii'r 
fix  millions  to  be  annually  raifed  for  any  determinate  num- 
ber of  years,  we  fhall  make  it  unneccfiary  to  hue  a  faffion 
of  parliament  every  year  ;  and,  fince  this  would  be  apparent- 
ly detrimental  to  the  fubject,  as  it  might  prevent  redrefs  of 
grievances,  and  tend  to  make  the  crown  more  independent 
on  the  people  than  is  conSiftcnt  with  the  conflitution,  i 
would  propofe  (in  order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience)  that 
only  6  I.  on  a  houle  fhould  be  fixed,  to  be  certainly  raifed 
every  year,  and  the  remaining  4  I.  fhould  be  annually  granted 
by  parliament,  for  anfwering  the  exigencies  of  the  current 
year,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  land  and  malt-tax  are  at  pre* 
fent  granted. 

And  now  give  me  leave  modeftly  to  hint  what  I  would  have 
the  legislature  do  towards  the  furtherance  of  this  fcheme. 
1  would  humbly  propofe,  that  the  parliament  fhould,  fiift  of 
all,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  engage  itfelf,  that,  if  ever 
there  fhould  be  a  deficiency  in  the  duty  upon  houfes,  the  in- 
tereft fhould,  previoufly  anu  before  any  thing  clfe,  be  faith- 
fully paid  to  the  fcveral  proprietors  of  the  public  debts,  for 
which  the  whole  revenue  fhould  (land  engaged. 
Next  I  would  have  them  provide,  that  all  acts  of  parliament 
whichever  palled,  and  laid  any  duty  whatfoever;  all  penal 
laws,  cither  upon  goods  imported  or  goods  now  under  the 
burden  of  eXcifc,  and,  consequently,  all  forfeitures  to  be 
levied  by  any  of  the  laid  acts  ;  fhould  be  repealed) 
The  only  act  which  I  would  have  remain  in  force,  is  that 
moft  glorious  bulwark  of  our  trade,  the  act  of  navigation  ; 
and  even  here  I  would  have  a  fmall  alteration  made,  th^  pre- 
fent practice  being  a  hardfhip  on  the  fubject,  by  which  many 
an  innocent  perfon  has  fufiered  wrongfully  :  I  mean  in  rela-' 
tion  to  the  claufe  by  which  owners  of  Ships  arc  liable  to  for- 
feiture for  crimes  committed  by  maflcrs  or  fuilors,  which, 
they  themfelves  know  nothing  of,  or,  if  they  did,  would  not 
be  able  to  hinder.  This  is  the  only  alteration  which  I  thi:;lc 
requifite ;  for,  fuppofing  that  claule  to  be  left  out,  I  look 
upon  this  act  as  the  belt  which  ever  paiTed  for  the  benefit  of 
trade. — bo  far  Sir  Matthew  Decker. 


Remarks  upon   the  whole  of  this  article  of  Funds. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article  of  the  funds,  it  may  be  proper 
to  obferve,  that,  under  the  article  of  Debts  [National 
Debts]  it  is  faid  a  finking  fund  of  1, 200,000  J.  inviolably 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  would  have  dif- 
charged 50  millions  of  debts  in  25  years  and  a  half;  and  that} 
if  the  nation  had  contracted  a  frefh  or  new  debt  of  the  faid 
Sum  of  1,200,000  I.  annually  upon  new  funds,  provided  for 
the  payment  of  intereft  of  thefe  new  loans,  the  nation  would 
have  been  lefs  in  debt  by  the  fum  of  19,400,000!.  But  my 
meaning  having  been  milapprehended  by  Some  worthy  and 
ingenious  gentlemen,  it  may  be  neceSiaiy  to  explain  myfelf 
further  upon  this  matter. 

The  reader*  therefore,  is  defired  to  remark,  that  I  am  there 
fpeakirig  of  the  efficacious  operation  of  the  finking  fund* 
provided  it  had  been  annually  ahd  inviolably  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  public  deDts.  And  if  it  be  true  that  a  fink- 
king  fund  of  j,200,0C0  1.  invariably  applied  (intereft  reckoned 
at  4  per  cent. )  Would  have  difcharged  50  millions  of  debts,  and 
the  nation  had  even  borrowed  the  lame  fum  of  i,2co,cool. 
by  a  new-contracted  principal  "debt,  upon  new-appropriated 
funds  for  the  payment  of  intereft,  and  the  intereft  was  duly  paid 
for  fuch  principal  debts*  it  is  very  obvious,  we  apprehend, 
that  the  nation  could  be  no  more  principal  money  in  debt  at 
the  end  of  25  years  and  a  half,  than  25  times  and  one  half  the 
faid  fum  of  1,20c, 000  1.  which  is  30,600,000!.  and  this  fum, 
beingdeducted  from  50  millions, leaves  the  fum  of  19,400,0001. 
which  the  nation  would  have  been  lefs  in  debt  of  principal 
money;  because  it  is  taken  for  granted  Upon  this  fuppofition, 
that  the  intereft  was  duly  paid  by  new^  funds,  raifed  annually 
for  that  purpofe,  for  the  new-contracted  principal  debt:  and, 
if  the  intereft  be  duly  paid,  that  intereft-money  cannot  be 
reckoned  as  a  principal  meney-debt  at  the  end  of  the  faid  25 
n  H  years 
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years  and  a  half,  when  the  nation  does  not  owe  one  farthing 
of  it. 

The  plain  queftion  is,  What  the  nation  is  really  indebted  of 
principal  money  at  the  end  of  25  years  and  a  half,  provided 
It  inviolably  applies  a  finking  fund  of  i,20o,OOol.  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  50  millions  of  debt,  and  borrows  annually  the  fame 
principal  fum  of  1,200,0001.  where  intereft  is  annually  pro- 
vided for  by  new-appropriated  effective  funds  ?  But  if  the 
fimple  intereft,  paid  from  year  to  year,  or  half-yearly,  &c. 
may  be  reckoned,  by  an  objector,  as  a  new  principal  debt, 
when  the  nation  does  not  really  owe  one  fhilling  thereof,  the 
intereft  of  that  intereft  rnay,  with  equal  reafon,  be  added  to 
"that  aggregate,  and  fwelled  into  a  principal  money-debt,  at 
the  end  of  the  faid  term ;  all  which  is  quite  befide  the 
queftion. 

The  attentive  reader  will  eafily  difcern,  by  connecting  what 
is  here  faid  with  what  has  been  alfo  faid  under  the  article 
Debts  [National  Debts]  that,  if  the  nation  inviolably 
applies  a  finking  fund  of  i,200,oool.  to  the  payment  of  the 
prefent  national  debt,  and  is  under  the  neceflity  to  contract 
annually  a  new  debt,  upon  new  loans  of  no  more  than  one 
half  of  the  faid  fum  of  i,200,cool.  the  old  national  debt  will 
be  much  fooner  difcharged,  and  the  nation  ever  after  in  a  cer- 
tain fituation  to  pay  oft' all  its  debts  gradually,  from  this  prin- 
ciple; for  if,  after  the  firft  old  debt  fhall  be  ablolutcly  dif- 
charged, and  all  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  fame  annihi- 
lated, the  nation  would  be  enabled  to  eftablifh  a  new  finking 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  new-contracted  debt:  and  if, 
during  the  progrefs  of  payment  of  the  new-contracled  debt, 
the  neceffities  of  the  ftate  required  ftill  a  further  new-con- 
tracted debt,  if  the  nation  borrowed  lels  from  year  to  year 
than  it  paid  off",  all  our  debts  and  taxes  would  neverthelefs  be 
in  a  certain  ftate  of  redemption,  and  the  public  credit  thereby 
wonderfully  upheld.  So  that  we  may  very  clearly  difcern, 
that,  if  the  funds  of  this  kingdom  were  once  happily  bottomed 
upon  the  fyftem  of  paying  oft  old  debts,  only  by  the  means  of 
contracting  one  half  the  quantity  of  new  debts,  by  new  loans, 


our  funds  would  ever  remain  in  a  fure  and  certain  ftate  of  re- 
demption.    Moreover, 

By  this  fyftem  of  diminifhing  of  old  debts,  by  the  means  of 
contracting  of  lefs  new  debts,  the  nation  will,  from  time  to 
time,  ever  have  it  in  its  power  to  fhift  the  tax-funds,  fo  as 
to  lay  the  eafieft  upon  the  people,  and  to  be  of  the  leaft  bur- 
den poffible  to  our  trade,  if  they  need  be  of  any  at  all.— 
Thefe  are  the  happy  effects  of  preferving  an  unincumbered 
finking  fund,  to  pay  off"  old  debts,  by  the  means  of  contract- 
ing new  gradually,  lefs  in  quantity  than  what  fhall  be  paid  off: 
and,  by  fuch  an  eftablifhed  fyftem  of  borrowing  one  half,  or 
three  quarters  of  the  fame  fum  paid  off,  by  new  debts  upon 
new  loans,  the  public  creditors  would  never  be  great  fufferers 
by  the  thus  gradual  payment  of  old  debts,  becaufe  they  would 
gradually  find  a  market  for  their  money  in  the  contracting  of 
new  debts :  and  from  the  eafement  of  commerce,  by  fhifting 
of  the  tax-funds,  as  before  fubmitted,  and  opening  every 
channel  of  trade  that  fhall  be  pofliblc,  the  national  trading 
capital  will  be  fo  augmented,  as  to  find  conftant  employment 
for  all  the  money  the  nation  can  raife  !  and,  by  this  means, 
gradually  convert  the  whole  principal  money-debt  into  a  kind 
of  a  live  trading  national  ftock  :  which  will  enable  us  to  drive 
eveiy  branch  of  trade  on  for  the  loweft  profit,  and  thereby 
prevent  other  nations  fupplanting  us  in  whatever  branches  of 
trade  we  judge  proper  to  preferve.  But  it  is  well  enough 
known,  that  my  opinion  upon  Raising  all  Supplies  that 
may  hereafter  be  neceftary,  is,  that  they  ought  to  be  raifed 
within  the  year,  without  the  further  increafe  of  our  pub- 
lic debts  *  ;  though  when  I  wrote  upon  that  fubject,  I  never 
thought,  I  muft  confers,  that  the  Supplies  raifed  would 
ever  have  rofe  to  fo  high  a  pitch  as  they  did  in  the  laft  war. 
For  more  matter  on  this  head,  fee  the  articles  Credit 
[Public  Credit,]  Debts  [National  Debts,]  Mer- 
cantile ACCOMPTANTSHIP,   TAXES. 

*  See  Postlethwayt's  Great-Britain's  True  System. 


The    Business    of    the    CUSTOM-HOUSE,     continued. 


FEES See  our  article  Fees  in  particular,  for  the  table 
thereof  at  the  Cuftom-houfe. 

— —  Goods  not  paying  20s.  cuftom,  whether  inwards  or 
outwards,  to  pay  but  half  fees. 

For  butter,  corn,  grain,  meal,  and  other  goods  which 

may  be  exported  free,  carried  to  or  from  any  place  within  the 
port  of  London,  to  be  3s.  5d.  and  fuch  goods  to  pafs  by  tran- 
fire,  without  cocket  or  bond.     1  Ann.  cap.  26.  §  1. 

For  corn  not  exceeding  50  quarters,  or  hops  not  ex- 
ceeding 50  bags,  to  be  is.  8d.  ~.  1  Ann.  cap.  26.  §  2. 

■ For  a  cocket  or  certificate  outwards,  to  be  paid  in  one 

fum  to  the  officer  granting  the  fame,  Rule  25th,  at  the  end  of 
letter  A,  figned  Harbottle  Grimftone,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons. 

In  other  ports  than  London,  to  be  fuch  as  were  taken  in 

the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Jac.  I.  till  otherwife  fettled  by  par- 
liament.'   Car.  II.  cap.  4.  §  8. 

■ In   London,  copies  of  the  Table  of  fees,  and   of  the 

order  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  eftablifhing  the  fame,  to  be 
let  up  to  public  view  in  the  Cuftom-houfe,  in  fuch  places  where 
the  fees  are  received.     Ditto. 

Payable  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  any  port. 

■ For  a  port  entry,  when  the  cuftom  is  under  5  s.  no- 
thing ;  exceeding  5s.  and  under  40s.  6d. ;  above  40  s.  the 
fame  fees  as  for  the  prime  entry. 

But  one  fee  to  be  paid  by  Britifh,  for  his  own  goods  en- 
tered at  one  time  in  one  fhip,  though  the  duty  be  diftributed 
into  feveral  offices. 

The  merchants  are  to  pay  for  weighing  all  goods  fhort 
entered  above  10s.  cuftom;  but  if  duly  entered,  not  to  be  at 
?.ny  charge. 

Goods  in  partnerfhip  to  pafs  as  the  property  of  one  per- 

fon. 

Societies  or  companies  of  merchants,    trading  with  a 

joint  ftock,  and  entering  a  whole  fliip's  cargo  inwards,  in  one 
entry,  the  officers  may  take  fuch  gratuity  as  they  Avail  volunta- 
rily give  them. 

——Unlawful  fees  exacted  by  officers  j  penalty,  lofs  of  em- 


ployment, and  incapacity  ro  hold  any  office  in  the  cuftoms  for 
the  future,  and  to  be  liable  to  double  cofts  and  damages.  Rule 
24,  at  the  end  of  letter  A.      13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  II.  §  34. 

Legal,  not  paid,  difpatches  may  be  flopped.     Ditto. 

None  to  be  paid   for  foreign  coin  and  bullion  inwards 

and  outwards. 

Nor  for  diamonds,  precious  ftones,  jewels,  and  pearls, 

inwards  and  outwards. 

. None  to  be  paid  for  goods  under  the  value  of  5I.  in  the 

book  of  rates,  paying  for  fubfidy  5s.  or  lefs.  12  Car.  II.  cap. 
4.  §8. 

Nor  for  corn  exported,  nor  corn  debentures.     1  W.  and 

M.  cap.  12.  §  2.  12  and  13  Will.  III.  cap.  44.  §  1.  and  7  Ann. 
cap.  11.  §  2,  10. 

Nor  for  gunpowder  debentures  or  certificates.     4  Geo. 

II.  cap.  29.  §  I. 

Nor  tor  fait  debentures.     9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  44. 

Nor  for  the  premium  or  naval  ftores.     5  Geo.  I.  cap.  1  r. 

§  18.  and  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §  11. 

Nor  for   any  entry,    warrant,    debenture,    certificate, 

cocket,  &c.  in  relation  to  the  one-third  or  two-third  fubfidies 
only,  upon  forfeiture  of  40I.  for  each  duty,  one-third  to  his 
majefty,  and  two-thirds,  being  cofts  of  fuit,  to  the  party  grieved. 
2  &  3  Ann.  cap.  9.  §  4.  and  3  &  4  Ann.  cap.  5.  §  3. 

Nor  for  pafting  debentures  for   goods   chargeable  with 

any  additional  duties,  more  than  was  before  payable  for  deben- 
tures, for  repayment  of  the  half  fubfidy  ;  nor  any  fee  for  any 
oath  administered  upon  this  act.  4&  5  W.  &  M.  cap.  15. 
§15. 

Fish taken  or  imported  by  ftrangers,  may  not  be  dried 

within  Great  Britain,  to  be  fold,  upon  forfeiture,  or  the  value, 
to  any  perfon  that  will  feize  the  fifh,  or  fue  for  the  value;  to 
be  applied  to  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  port,  &c.  13 
Eliz.  cap.  11.  §  6. 

Herring,  cod,  pilchards,  falmon,  or  ling,  frefh,  falted, 

dried,  or  bloated;    grill,  mackerel,  whiting,  haddock,  fprats, 

colefifti, 
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cohdilh,  gullfifll,  coggers,  any  fort  of  flat-fift),  and  any  fort  of 
frefh-fifh,  in. iv  not  be  imported  in  any  foreign  fhip  into,  or 
fold  in  England)  having  bin  taken  by,  bought  of,  or  received 
from  foreigners,  or  out  of  a  foreigner's  (hip  (except  proteftant 
flrangcis  inhabiting  tin  I  kingdom)  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and 
the  (hip  and  tackle  ;  and  alio  100  pounds'  by  every  of; 
herein.  15  Car.  If.  capi  7.  §  id.  18  Car.  II.  cap.  2.  §2. 
10  and  11  Will.  III.  cap.  24.  §  13.  i  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §  I. 
and  9  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.   §  1. 

• Except  eels,  flocktilh,  anchovies,  flurgcon,  botargo  and 

cavear,  and  lobflcrs  or  turhots,  which  may  be  imported  in  any 
(liip,  and  by  any  perfon,   whether  of  Britifl)  or  foreign  catching. 

1  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §  10. 

Matters   of  lifhmg-fmacks,    hoys,    &c.  bringing  in  fifh 

of  foreign  taking,  &c.  are  to  forfeit  50  pounds.  1  Geo.  I. 
cap.  18.  §  ?..   and  9  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.   §  I. 

But  profecutiori  mud   be  commenced  within  I?,   months 

after  the  offence  committed.  1  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §  9.  and  9 
Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §  2. 

The  forfeitures  above  may  be  recovered  by  any  infor- 
mer, in  any  of  the  courts  in  Weftminfter-hall,  and  diftributed, 
one  moiety  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  poor 
of  the  parifh  where  the  offence  is  committed.     9  Geo.  II.  cap. 

33»  §  i- 

Herrings,    pilchards,     fcads,    codfifh,    ling,    hake,    fal- 

mon,  or  dried  red-fprats,  by  vvh  >mfocvcr  caught  or  cured, 
may  not  be  imported,  unlcfs  oath  be  made  before  the  falt-of- 
ficer,  by  the  owner  of  the  fifh,  or  matter  of  the  veffel,  that  all 
the  fait  wherewith  they  were  cured,  was  taken  on  board  in 
Great-Britain,  mentioning  the  time  and  place  ;  and  that  no 
drawback  was,  or  is  intended  to  be  obtained  for  the  fame,  upon 
forfeiture,  and   double  the  value.     1   Ann.  cap.  21.  §  14.  and 

2  and  3  Ann.  cap.  14.  §  13. 

Herrings,  white  or  red,  to  be  packed  in  lawful  barrels, 

ju(Hy  and  exactly  laid  bv  fworn  packers,  who  are  to  brand  the 
calk  with  a  mark  denoting  the  gauge,  quantity,  quality,  and 
condition  of  the  herrings,  and  the  place  where  packed.  Ma- 
giftrates  neglecting  to  appoint  and  (wear  Inch  packers  yearly, 
forfeit  too  pounds.  15  Car.  II.  cap.  16.  §  I.  and  5  Ann. 
cap.  8.  art.  8. 

Herring  barrels  to  contain   32  gallons.      13  Eliz.  cap. 

II.  §  15.  and  5  G  o.  I.   cap.  18.  §  15. 

Salmon  barrels  to  contain  42  gallons.     5  Geo.  I.  cap. 

18.  §15. 

Herrings  and   Salmon,  exported   in  barrels  of  any  other 

fize  (except  half-barrels)  not  entitled  to  the  bounty.  5  Geo.  1. 
cap.  18.  §  15  and  16. 

Pilchards,  exported,    the  words   seyn   or   drift  mud 

be  burnt  with  an  iron,  in  fome  vifible  part  of  the  calk  or  hogf- 
head,  with  the  name  and  furname  of  the  owner,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pilchards  contained  in  each  ;  upon  forfeiture  of  double 
the  value  of  the  filh.      1  Ann.  cap.  21.  §  31. 

Pilchards-,    fcads,    codfifh,    ling,    hake,    red    or   white 

herrings,  exported  from  Great  Britain,  the  exporter  to  make 
oath  before  the  principal  officer  of  the  port,  that  they  were  Bri- 
tifh  taken,  and  really  exported  for  parts  beyond  the  feu,  and 
not  relanded  or  intended  to  be  relandcd  in  Great-Britain. 

The  falt-officer  is  to  pay  the  debenture  within  3c  days 

after  demand,  or,  if  he  has  not  fufficient  money  in  his  hands, 
to  give  a  certificate  thereof  gratis,  and  without  delay,  upon 
penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  double  the  (urn  to  the  party  grieved  ; 
and  upon  fuch  certificate,  the  commiffioners  of  excife  upon  fait 
are  chargeable  with  the  payment.     5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §  6. 

But  if  exported  from  Scotland,  to  be  paid  bv  the  com- 
miffioners of  excife  or  cuftoms  there,  at  the  option  of  the  mer- 
chant.    Ditto. 

Laws  in  force  in  either  kingdom,  for  preventing  frauds 

in  curing  and  packing  of  fifh,  extended  to  Scotland.  Art.  8. 
5  Ann.  cap.  8.  §  1. 

Codfifh,  ling,  or  hake,  before  laid  on  board  for  expor- 
tation, part  of  the  tails  to  be  cut  off;  and  pilchards,  fcads, 
herrings,  falmon,  or  fprats,  the  barrels  or  calks  to  be  marked 
by  the  falt-officer.  1  Ann.  cap.  21.  §  16.  5  Ann.  cap.  29. 
§  6.  and  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §  6. 

Such  fifh,  after  exportation,  fraudulently  relanded,  or  re- 
imported,  are  forfeited,  and  double  the  value.  1  Ann.  cap.  21, 
§  1  j.   and  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §  6. 

Such  fifh  and  congers,  not  well  cured,  or  unmerchant- 
able, not  entitled  to  any  bounty.  i-Ann.  cap.  21.  §  25.  and 
5  Geo.  I.   cap.  18.  §  6. 

After  fuch  fifh  are  put  on  board  any  boat,  barge,  &c. 

in  order  to  be  exported  to  foreign  ports,  may  not  be  taken  out 
unlefs  to  be  put  into  the  fhip  wherein  they  are  to  be  exported  ; 
nor  landed  in  Great  Britain,  except  in  the  prefence  of  the  fait 
officer:  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  the  veffel,  with  her  tackle 
and  apparel,  and  20  pound  by  every  perfon  concerned,  or  fix 
months  imprifonment.     5  Geo.  Leap.  18.  §  23. 

The  former  allowance  or  bounty  on  exportation,  granted 

the  5  and  6  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  7.  the  7  and  8  Will.  III. 
cap.  31.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  20.  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
cap.  44.  I  Ann.  cap.  11.  5  Ann.  cap.  8,  and  29.  7  Ann. 
cap.  11.  is  taken  away-     5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  §  1. 

The  prefent  allowance  or  bounty,  and  the  regulations 
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of  exportation.  See  the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  volume  o( 
this  woik. 

Officers  refufing  or  neglecting  to  pay  the  bounty  due  on 

exportation,  or  to  certify  the  want  Of  money  to  the  commillio- 
ners,  arc  to  forfeit  double  the  (um  of  the  faid  bountv.  s  Geo. 
I.   cap.    ,8.    §6.  ' 

White  herrings  fraudulently  relanded,  forfeited,  and  209. 

per  barrel.      5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §  7. 

Duly  entered  and  (hipped   for  exportation,  loll  or  fpoil- 

>re  the  (hip  proceeds  on  her  voyage,  upon  due  proof  on 
oath,  to  enjoy  the  fame  bounty  as  if  really  exported;  pro- 
vided the  fifh  was  funk  in  the  fea  or  port,  where  the  fhip  was 
loft  or  deflroyed,  in  light  of  the  proper  officer,  where  any  of 
the  faid  fi(h  (hail  come  on  (liore,  and  that  no  uje  be  made  of  the 
fifh  by  the  proprietor  or  his  agent;  and  the  officer  is  to  caufe 
the  filh  to  be  burnt,  or  othcrwife  deliroyed.  5  Geo.  I.  cap. 
18.  §8. 

—Red  herrings  or  fprats,  confumed  in  curing,  to  be  taken 

as  if  actually  cured.     5  Geo.  I.  gap.  18.  §  10. 

Salmon  and  codfifh  cured  in   Scotland  with  foreign   falf, 

that  has  paid  the  duty,  to  be  allowed  the  fame  bounty  on  expor- 
tation, as  was  payable  before  June  24,  1719.  11  Geo.  I. 
cap.  30.  §  42. 

White  herrings  cured  with  Rritifh  or  foreign   fait,  may 

be  imported  from  Scotland  into  any  port  of  England,  for  home- 
confumption,  the  importer  paying  at  the  port  to  which  they 
are  brought,  3  s.  4d.  for  every  barrel  containing  32  gallons, 
and  fo  in  proportion  for  half  or  quarter  barrels.  Alfo  falmon, 
cod,  ling,  tufk,  and  other  white  fifh,  cured  with  fait  made  in 
Scotland,  for  which  the  duty  hath  been  paid  or  fecured,  may 
be  lb  imported  for  home-confumption,  and  the  importer,  paying 
at  the  port  to  which  the  fame  (hall  be  brought  2  s.  4d.  for 
every  barrel  containing  32  gallons  of  fuch  fifh  wet,  and  is.  2d. 
for  every  hundred  weight  of  fuch  fifh  dry  ;  and  lo  in  proportion 
lor  a  greater  or  left  quantity.     29  Geo.  II.  cap.  23.  §  7  and  8. 

Herrings,   falmon,  cod,  ling,  tufk,  or  other  white  fifh, 

may  be  imported  from  any  place  of  Scotland,  or  the  iflands 
thereunto  h  to  any  port  of  England,  for  re-exportation, 

the  owner  of  the  fi!h,  or  mailer  of  the  veffel,  making  oath  that 
they  were  caught  in  North-Britain,  or  on  the  coalts  thereof, 
and  cured  wttli  fait,  deliveied  duty-free,  from  fome  part  of 
Great  Britain,  and  when  and  where  the  fame  was  lb  deliv,  1 
and  fuch  filh  (hall  be  entitled,  upon  exportation,  to  the  fame 
allowance  and  bounties,  as  by  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.  are  allowed 
on  exportation  of  filh  cured  in  England,  and  be  fubject  to  the 
fame  rules  and  regulations.  See  lad  page  of  Vol.  II.  of  this 
work.     29  Geo.  II.  cap.  23.  §9,  10. 

Such  fifh  (hipped  in  Scotland  for  England,  whether  for 

home  confumption  or  exportation,  the  proprietor  or  his  agent 
mud,  before  the  veflel  departs,  make  an  entry,  with  the  col- 
lector or  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms  there,  of  the  fifh  fo 
(hipped,  exprefiing  the  number  of  barrels  of  wet  fifh,  with  the 
mark  and  numbers  ;  and  the  number  and  weight  of  each  fpecies 
of  the  dry  fifh  ;  and  declare  on  oath,  that  the  faid  fifh  were 
cured  in  Scotland,  or  on  the  coafts  thereof,  and  whether  they 
were  cured  with  fait  delivered  duty-free,  or  with  fait  for  which 
the  duty  has  been  paid  or  fecured  ;  and  that  the  faid  fait  was 
taken  on  board  from  fome  port  or  place  in  Great  Britain,  and 
when  and  where  it  was  put  on  board,  and  that  no  drawback  for 
the  fame  hath  been  had,  or  intended  to  be  had,  upon  the  expor- 
tation of  the  faid  fait.     29  Geo.  II.  cap.  23.  §  12. 

The  faid  officer  is  to  deliver  to  the  matter  of  the  veflel, 

without  delay,  fee,  or  reward,  a  certificate  or  cocket,  under 
his  hand,  that  fuch  entry  and  oath  have  been  made  ;  and  the 
mailer  of  the  veflel,  or  the  proprietor  of  the  fifh,  or  their  re- 
fpective  agents,  are,  before  landing  any  part  of  the  faid  fifh,  or 
putting  it  on  board  any  other  (hip  or  boat,  in  any  other  port  or 
place  m  England,  to  deliver  the  faid  certificate  or  cocket  to  the 
proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  port  of  importation,  upon 
forfeiture  of  fuch  fifh  and  double  the  value  thereof,  and  alfo  the 
cafks  or  veffels  in  which  fuch  fifh  (hall  be  found  ;  to  be  recovered 
of  the  importer,  or  proprietor,  or  mafler  of  the  veffel.  To  be 
fued  for,  and  levied  in  fuch  manner,  and  with  fuch  power  of 
mitigation,  as  any  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  may,  by  any 
law  of  excife,  or  by  any  action  of  debt,  &c.  and  feizure  may 
be  made  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  or  fait  duties,  &c.  29 
Geo.  II.  cap.  23.  §  12. 

Anv  perfon,  who  (hall  counterfeit,  raze,  or  alter,  2ny 

certificate  or  cocket  required  by  this  act,  or  knowingly  ufe  fuch 
a  one,  fliall  incur  the  pains  by  law  inflicted  on  perfons  found 
o-uilty  of  forgery ;  and  any  perfon  legally  convicted  of  falfely 
makin^  oath  required  by  this  act,  Tnall  forfeit  200  pounds,  and 
be  imprifoned  for  12  months.     29  Geo.  II.  cap.  23.  §  14,   16, 

A   mailer  of  any  boat   or  veffel,    bound   on  a  rifhing- 

voyage  to  the  North-lea,  or  Iceland,  may  take  on  board,  in 
any  part  of  Great-Britain,  any  quantity  of  Britifti  fait,  paying 
or  fecuring  the  duty.     12  Ann.  cap.  2.  §  2. 

Codfifh,  ling,    or  hake,  may  be   imported   and  landed, 

upon  oath  being  made,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  fifh,  or  mafler 
of  the  veffel,  that  they  came  from  the  North-feas,  or  Iceland, 
and  were  caught  or  cured  there  :  but  on  landing,  and  before 
they  are  removed  from  the  fhore,  they  are  to  be  tendered  to  the 
officer,  to  have  part  of  the  tails  cut  off,  that  no  allowance  be 

obtained 
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obtained  upon  exportation ;  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  double 
the  value,  to  be  recovered  of  the  importer  or  proprietor.  12 
Ann.  cap.  2.  §  3. 

■ Foul  fait,  fo  made  ufe  of,  remaining,   to  be  thrown 

overboard,  in  prefence  of  the  officer.     12  Ann.  cap.  2.  §  4. 

• Salt  remaining  unufed,  to  be  entered,  and   the  duties 

paid  down  within  ten  days  after  the  Chip's  arrival  into  port, 
otherwife  forfeited,  and  double  the  value  to  be  recovered  of  the 
proprietor  or  mafter  of  the  veffel  (except  in  cafe  of  being  driven 
in  or  detained  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  or  other  unavoidable  necef- 
fity.     12  Ann.  cap.  2.  §5. 

The  mafter  of  fuch  boats  or  veflels,  upon  producing  the 

certificate  aforefaid  to  the  collector  of  the  fait  duties,  and  mak- 
ing oath  to  the  quantity  of  fait  in  fuch  certificate,  and  that  the 
fifh  were  cured  and  tendered  as  above,  is  to  receive  gratis,  from 
the  faid  collector,  a  certificate  of  the  payment  of  the  duty  of 
the  remainder  of  the  fait,  being  produced  to  the  collector  of  the 
fait  duties  where  the  duty  was  paid  or  fecured,  the  fecurity  is  to 


be  difcharged,  and  the  money  repaid  by  the  collector,  without 
fee  or  reward.     12.  Ann.  cap.  2.  §  6. 

— — Boats  or  veflels  having  taken  in  fuch  fait,  perifhed  at  fca, 
or  taken  by  enemies,  the  proprietor,  upon  proof  at  the  quarter 
feflions  for  the  county,  &c.  where  he  inhabits,  within  9  months 
after  fuch  lofs,  is  to  receive  a  certificate  of  fuch  proof;  which 
being  produced  to  the  officer  where  the  duty  was  paid  or  fecured 
the  fecurity  to  be  difcharged,  and  money  repaid  by  the  officer! 
without  fee  or  reward.  12  Ann.  cap.  2.  §  7.  Vide  Herring 
Fishery. 

Flesh viz.  beef  and  pork,  entitled  to  a  bounty ;  before 

laid  on  board  for  exportation,  the  cafks  to  be  marked  by  the 
fait  officer.     5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §  8. 

— ■ — After  exportation,  fraudulently  re-landed,  or  re-imported, 
forfeited,  and  40s.  per  barrel.     5  Ann.  cap.  29.  §  29. 

The  allowance  and  bounty,  vide  Iaft  fheet  of  Vol.  II. 

Forfeitures See  the  bufinefs  of  the  cuftoms,  the  lat- 
ter end  of  letter  I,  Informations. 


G  A  B  E  L 


G. 


GAL 


GABEL,  according  to  the  French  duties  of  cuftoms, 
is  a  tax  upon  fait. 
The  gabel-duty  is  farmed,  and  makes  the  fecond 
article  in  the  king's  revenue. 
There  are  three  farms  of  gabels  ;  the  firft  comprehends  the 
greateft  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  fecond  is  that  of  the  Lyon- 
nois  and  Langucdoc  ;  and  the  third  that  of  Dauphine  and 
Provence.  There  are  feveral  provinces  exempt  from  the  ga- 
bel,  having  purchafed  the  privilege  of  Henry  II. 
This  tax  had  its  rife  in  France,  in  1286,  under  Philip  the 
Fair.  Philip  the  Long  took  a  double  per  livre  on  fait,  by 
an  edict  in  1 331,  which  he  promifed  to  remit  when  he  was 
delivered  from  his  enemies,  and  which  he  did  accordingly  in 
1345.  King  John  rcfumed  it  in  1355  ;  and  it  was  granted 
the  dauphin  in  1358,  to  ranfom  king  John.  Charles  V. 
made  it  perpetual ;  CharlesVII.  raifed  it  to  6  deniers  ;  Lewis 
XI.  to  12  ;  and  Francis  I.  to  24  livres  per  muid  :  it  has 
been  greatly  augmented  fince.  Philip  de  Valois  firft  efta- 
blifhed  granaries  and  officers  of  thegabelles,  and  prohibited 
any  perfons  from  felling  fait :  from  which  time  the  whole 
commerce  of  lalt,  for  the  inland  confumption,  has  lain  only 
in  the  king's  hands,  who  fells  the  whole  thereof  by  his  farmers 
of  the  revenue. 

The  produce  of  this  duty  is  computed  to  be  no  lefs  than  one 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  kingdom. 
GALICIA,  a  kingdom  in  Spain,  is  wafhed  on  the  weft  by 
the  ocean  ;  on  the  north  by  the  Cantabrian  Sea,  or  Bay  of 
Bifcay  ;  on  the  caft  it  borders  upon  Afturfas  and  Leon  ;  and 
on  the  fouth  upon  Portugal,  from  which  it  is  parted  next  the 
fea  by  the  river  JVlinho. 

It  produces  wheat,  millet,  all  kinds  of  herbs,  plenty  of  cat- 
tle, efpecially  hogs,  whofe  bacon  far  exceeds  that  of  VVeft- 
phalia  ;  ftrong  mules,  good  horfes,  though  not  large:  but  is 
moft  famed  for  its  noble  wines,  particularly  that  of  Ribada- 
via.  The  country  is  by  its  fituation  one  of  the  eoldeft  in 
Spain  ;  but  is  well  fheltcred  by  its  mountains,  which  alfo 
afford  them  plenty  of  firing,  and  timber  for  building  houfes 
and  fhips,  as  they  did  formerly  produce  great  quantities  of 
gold,  filver,  and  other  metals  ;  but  thole  mines  are  at  pre- 
sent cither  exhaufted  or  neglected,  and  only  fome  few  of 
marble,  which  is  here  excellent,  are  now  minded. 
GALLOONS,  GALLIONS,  or  GALLEONS,  arc  a 
part  of  the  fhips  employed  in  Spain,  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Weft-Indies.  The  Spaniards  fend  yearly  two  fleets  ;  the  one 
for  Mexico,  which  they  call  the  flota  ;  the  other  for  Peru, 
which  they  call  the  galloons.  See  the  article  Flota. 
Don  Sebaftian  de  Covarrubias,  in  his  treatife  of  the  Spanifh 
tongue,  obferves,  geleaffe  and  galleon  take  their  name  from  a 
galley,  though  they  are  ftronger  veflels,  and  not  fo  fwift,  but 
better  to  endure  thefea,  becauleof  theirhigh  deck.  Afterwards 
the  charge  increafing,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  leflen  the 
number  ;  fo  that  in  the  ordinances  of  the  hiberia  [See  Hi- 
beria]  or  duty  for  convoys,  it  was  eftablifhed  there  fhould 
be  12  men  of  war  and  5  tenders  fitted  out  annually,  for  the 
armada  of  galleons  ;  8  fhips,  of  600  tons  burthen  each,  and 
3  tenders,  one  of  ico  tons,  for  the  ifland  Margarita  ;  and 
2,  of  80  each,  to  follow  the  armada.  For  the  New  Spain 
fleet,  2  fhips,  of  600  tons  each,  and  2  tenders,  of  80  each  ; 
and,  for  the  Honduras  fleet,  2  fhips  of  500  tons  each  :  and, 
in  cafe  no  flota  happened  to  fail  any  year,  3  galloons  and 
a  tender  fhould  be  fent  to  New  Spain  for  the  plate. 
This  was  the  regular  method  ;  but,  on  occafion  of  war,  it 
has  been  altered.  In  the  year  1630  it  was  ordered  there 
fhould  be  20  galloons ;  in  1634  there  were  16,  and  in  T638 
they  were  fixed  at  15.  As  the  number  has  increafed  in  time 
of  war,  fo  it  has  diminifhed  in  time  of  peace  ;  accordingly, 
in  1653,  there  werebut  4  galloons  and  2  tenders. 
The  galloons  were  appointed  to  be  out  in  January,  that  they 
might  coaft  along  the  Firm  Land,  and  come  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April  to  Porto-Bello,  where,  the  fair  being  over,  they 
might  take  aboard  the  plate,  and  be  at  Havanna  with  it  about 
the  middle  of  June,  where  the  New  Spain  fleet  would  foon 
join  them,  and  they  might  come  together  fafer  to  Spain  ■ 
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to  which  end,  the  viceroy  of  Peru  was  to  take  care  that  the 
plate  fhould  be  at  Panama  by  the  middle  of  March  :  the  plate 
is  15  days  carrying  from  Potofi  to  Arica  ;  eight  days  gene- 
rally from  thence,  by  fea,  to  Callao,  and  20  from  Callao 
to  Panama,  taking  in,  by  the  way,  the  plate  at  Paita  and 
Truxillo. 

To  prevent  the  fleet  being  detained  by  contrary  winds,  as  has 
happened,  it  was  propofed  to  fit  the  galloons  in  the  river  of 
Seville,  in  Auguft  and  September,  and  then  fend  them  away  to 
Cadiz,  whence  they  might  fail  with  any  wind,  and  need  not 
wait  for  fpring-tides. 

The  rcaf  ns  wherefore  it  was  judged  neceflary  that  the  flota 
from  the  Firm  Land  fhould  fail  in  September  were,  becaufe 
that  was  a  fafe  feafon  to  fhip  off  the  goods  ;  they  came  to 
Porto-Bello  at  a  healthy  time  of  the  year  ;  the  merchandize 
was  conveyed  over  to  Panama  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  with  lefs 
danger  of  damage  ;  the  merchants  had  time  to  fell  their  goods; 
the  buyers  a  fit  time  to  travel  to  Peru  with  fafety  ;  and  the 
armada's  and  flota's  to  return  to  Carthagena  and  Havanna, 
to  get  clear  of  the  channel  of  Bahama,  and  to  return  to  Spain 
in  the  bed  month  for  the  fea.  In  fine,  it  is  found  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  month  of  September  is  the  fitted  for  the 
fleers  to  fail  ;  and,  though  accidents  retard  them  till  October 
or  November,  yet  that  feafon  is  fitter  than  March. 
By  the  king's  orders,  the  galloons  have  put  into  other  ports 
than  thofe  before  mentioned,  as  Lifbon,  Corunna,  Malaga, 
Gibraltar,  and  others,  where  the  plate  has,  for  the  moft  part, 
been  conveyed  by  land  to  Seville. 

Though  it  is  requifite  in  general  that  the  galloons,  flota's 
and  all  fhips  whatfoever  bound  for  the  Weft-Indies,  are  to 
fet  out  from  St.  Lucar,  and  return  to  that  port,  yet  there  is 
an  ordinance  that  the  galloons,  flota's,  and  any  other  fhips 
whatfoever,  for  the  time  to  come,  fet  out  for  the  Weft-In- 
dies from  the  port  of  Bonanca  of  St.  Lucar  de  Barramcda, 
and  return  to  it,  on  pain  of  6000  ducats  plate,  to  be  paid  by 
the  admiral,  captain,  or  owner  of  the  fhip  that  fhould  do 
the  contrary  :  which  fum  is  to  be  levied  immediately  upon 
their  arrival. — They  are  alfo  declared  incapable  of  going  that 
voyage  again,  and  the  fhips  of  being  employed  in  that  trade, 
and  they  are  alfoconftrained  to  go  to  St.  Lucar  without  un- 
loading, it  being  referred  to  further  examination  to  inflict 
heavier  punifhments. 

Though  this  inhibition  is  fo  feverc,  yet  fhips  may  be  forced 
into  the  bay  of  Cadiz  by  ftrefs  of  weather.  By  reafon  of 
many  misfortunes  that  happened  in  getting  over  the  bar  of 
St.  Lucar,  it  was  eftablifhed  in  1665,  that  no  fhip  be  admit- 
ted tofailto  theWeft-Indies  that  exceeds  18  cubits  in  breadth, 
and  8  £  in  depth,  which  allowing  half  a  yard  to  a  cubit, 
makes,  of  our  meafure,  27  feet  in  breadth,  and  12  feet  9 
inches  in  depth. — Another  ordinance,  in  the  year  1621,  ex- 
preffes  that  they  be  not  above  550  tons  burden.  See  the 
article  Gauging  of  fhips. 

Thefe  ordinances  are  now  out  of  date,  the  galloons  and  flota 
being  appointed  to  fail  for  Cadiz,  by  reafon  of  the  great  bur- 
den of  the  fhips.  There  has  been  more  ftrictnefs  obferved, 
as  to  the  returns  of  the  fleets,  by  reafon  the  concern  was 
greater,  as  the  preventingthe  running  of  filver  and  gold,  and 
defrauding  the  hiberia,  or  duty  of  convoy,  and  the  king's 
other  duties;  and  therefore,  as  well  as.for  thefecurityof  the 
port,  in  time  of  war,  fhips  that  have  put  into  Cadiz,  have 
always  been  obliged  to  refort  to'St.  Lucar,  without  unloading. 
Before  we  quit  this  point,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  as  Cadiz 
is  a  place  of  accefs,  fo  it  is  of  no  fecurity,  being  an  open 
bay,  expofed  to  the  winds,  and  no  lefs  to  enemies  ;  but  that 
called  Bonanca  at  St.  Lucar  is  a  fecure  harbour,  bein a;  inclofed 
on  all  fides,  and  fubject  to  no  danger  but  in  the  entrance. 
By  the  laws  and  ordinances  appointed  for  the  well  governing 
the  armada's  and  galloons,  it  is  forbid  making  any  cabbins  or 
hen-coops  on  the  quarter-deck,  or  over  the  round-houfe,  or 
keeping  any  fheep  or  fwine  there. 

REMARKS. 

In  the  year  17 13,  a  council  of  commerce  for  the  Indies  was 
1 1   A  erected 
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erecled  in  Spain,  and  the  houfc  where  they  fat  in  Seville  was 
called  La  Cafa  de  Contradiction,  for  regulating  this  trade. 
In  1556  a  royal  court  of  juftice  was  alfo  erected,  for  deter- 
mining all  difputes  about  that  commerce,  and  all  other 
things  relating  to  it. 

By  virtue  of  thefe  regulations,  and  their  being  ftrictly  ob- 
ferved,  the  {rate  of  the  trade  is  punctually  kept  up  to  the  firft 
intention,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  bell  regulated  commerce  in 
the  world.  Some,  among  others,  of  thofe  prudent  and  po- 
litic regulations,  are  as  follows : 

1.  No  (hips  are  allowed  to  go  to  any  of  the  king  of  Spain's 
dominions  in  America  without  fpecial  licence  from  him, 
which  licences  are  directed  out  at  this  court,  or  chamber  of 
commerce,  at  Seville. 

2.  No  foreigner  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  faid  New  Spanifh 
dominions  in  America  in  any  of  the  faid  licenfed  {hips,  upon 
any  terms  whatfoever,  whether  to  fettle  in  the  faid  Weft- 
Indies,  or  only  to  trade  there,  Irifhmen  only  excepted,  and 
thefe  to  be  all  Roman  Catholics. 

3.  No  perfon  whatever,  though  he  were  a  Spaniard  born, 
and  the  king  of  Spain's  fubjecT,  can  go  to  the  Spanifh  Weft- 
India  dominions  without  fpecial  licence  to  be  obtained  at  the 
faid  contraction  office. 

Befides  thefe  fundamentals,  there  are  certain  limitations  to 
the  number  of  {hips,  and  the  quantity  of  goods ;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  tonnage  or  burthen  they  {hall  carry,  which  is  always 
in  the  breaft  of  the  aforefaid  council  of  commerce,  becaufe 
the  quantity  of  goods  fent  fhould  not  exxeed  the  demand, 
and,  confequently,  glut  the  markets,  and  alfo  abate  the  price 
and  the  profits  of  the  trade*:  likewife,  it  is  regulated  there, 
at  what  times  the  feverai  fleets  of  fhips  fhall  go  out,  and  to 
what  feverai  places,  and  when  they  {hall  be  obliged  to  come 
away,  in  order  to  their  return. 

*  This  feems  to  be  a  very  wife  regulation. 

It  is  alfo  regulated,  that  all  thefilver,  gold,  or  jewels,  which 
fhall  be  brought  over,  for  whofe  particular  private  intereftfo 
ever  it  be,  fnall  be  regiftered  and  entered  into  thefhip's  books 
of  every  fhip,  and  likewife  in  a  general  regifter  in  the  port 
from  whence  the  fnips  come,  where  alfo  it  is  to  be  feen,  and 
duplicates  thereof  are  tranfmitted  to  the  council  at  Seville. 
Some  particular  goods  are  not  permitted  to  be  loaden  in  Old- 
Spain  in  any  of  the  {hips,  though  thefe  fhips  are  licenfed  to 
go,  thefe  goods  being  referved  to  the  king  to  export  thither 
in  his  own  name,  or  to  give  licence  to  others  to  do  it ;  with- 
out which  licence  the  faid  goods  are  forfeited,  if  taken. 
The  galloons  may  be  increafed  in  number,  as  the  king  or  the 
council  of  commerce  fee  fit.  They  go  from  Old  Spain  to 
and  from  Carthagena  and  Porto-Bello,  and  no  where  elfe. 
How  often  or  feldom  the  galloons  go  out,  the  next  fleet  of 
galloons  never  go  out  till  the  laft  are  returned. 
The  other  {hips  that  fail  from  Old  Spain  to  New,  are  the 
fiota  and  Azoga  fhips.  See  thofe  articles. 
The  galloons,  on  their  return,  go  to  the  Havanna,  where 
they  meet  with  the  flota  ;  and  then  beating  thro'  the  gulph 
of  Florida  till  they  come  to  the  height  of  St.  Auguftine,  or, 
perhaps,  to  South  Carolina,  they  fieer  away  for  Old  Spain. 
Some  have  attempted  to  make  calculations  of  the  magnitude 
and  value  of  the  trade  between  Old  Spain  and  New ;  and,  if 
the  account  taken  out  of  the  regifters  of  the  faid  council  of 
trade  may  be  depended  on,  it  is  a  prodigy  in  itfelf,  nor  can 
we  venture  to  vouch  the  truth  of  it:  for  they  tell  us,  ac- 
cording to  the  regifters  of  the  council  of  commerce  from  the 
year  1 5  19  to  the  year  161 9  inclufive,  being  the  firft  hundred 
years  of  the  trade,  the  value  entered  or  regiftered,  befides  all 
private  trade,  was  5000  millions  in  gold,  filver,  pearl,  jewels, 
and  other  merchandizes,  though,  for  the  firft  20  years,  very 
little  was  brought :  fo  that  it  may  be  called  rather  80  than 
100  years.  There  is  now  paffed  about  another  century  ; 
and,  if  the  former  account  is  true,  we  are  certain  that  the 
amount  muft  have  been  confiderably  more  within  the  laft 
hundred  years. 

But,  as  the  merchandizes  that  have  been  thus  fent  from  Old 
Spain  to  New  have  been  confiderably  more  for  the  account 
of  the  various  other  trading  nations  of  Europe,  this  has  tended 
to  the  inriching  of  other  nations,  rather  than  Spain.  But  the 
commercial  fyftem  of  Spain  feems  now  to  beentirely  changed, 
and  they  are  likely  to  become  greater  gainers  by  Spanifh 
America  than  ever  they  were.  See  the  articles  Spain  and 
Spanish  America. 

GASCONY,  the   moft  fouth-weft  principality  of  France,  is 
bordered   on  the  eaft  by  Armagnac  ;  on  the  north  by  Baza- 
dois  ;  on  the  weft  by  part  of  the  lea  of  Bifcay  ;  and  by  Beam 
on  the  fouth. 
It  confift s  of  the  territories  of  Landcs,  ChalofTe,  and  Turfan. 

DAX,or  Acqs,  the  capital  city  of  Landes,  drives  a  great  trade, 
by  means  ot  the  river  which  falls  into  the  ocean  about  nine 
leagues  below  it,  and  its  neighbourhood  to  Spain. 

St.  Sevkr  is  reckoned  the  capital  city  of  Gafcony.  They 
trade  here  in  wine,  which  they  fend  to  Dax  and  Bayonne. 

GAUGING.  In  cafk-gauging  the  officers  ought  to  follow 
the  moft  approved  authors  on  that  fubjecT.  The  method 
which  univerfally  obtains,  and  is  indeed  the  bed  for  common 
ufe,  is  to  reduce  the  calk  to  a  cylinder  of  equal  contents ;  and 


this  is  done  by  confi  lering  what  is  called  the  variety  of  the 
cafk.  If  you  fuppofe  a  cylinder  iqferibed  in  any  cafk,  and 
another  cylinder  circumfcribcd  about  the  cafk,  there  will  be 
a  cylindrical  fpace  included  between  the  fuperficies  of  the 
two  cylinders,  the  diameter  or  thicknefs  whereof  is  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  bung  and  head  diameters  of  the 
cafk  ;  now  the  curvature  of  the  ftaves  of  the  cafk  lakes  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  this  cylindrical  fpace  ;  which  is  greater 
or  lefs,  according  as  the  curvature,  bend,  or  bulging  of  the 
ftaves  is  more  or  lefs  ;  and  this  is  what  determines,  and  is 
called  the  variety:  viz.  firft  variety,  if  very  much  bulging; 
fecond  variety,  if  lefs,  and  fo  on.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  the  diameter  of  the  inferibed  cylinder  may  be  increafed, 
fo  as  to  take  in  a  portion  of  the  interjacent  cylindrical  fpace 
equal  to  that  taken  in  by  the  curvature  of  the  ftaves  of  the 
cafk  ;  and  then  the  cafk  and  increafed  cylinder  will  be  equal 
in  content.  The  diameter  of  the  inferibed  cylinder  is  the 
head-diameter  of  the  cafk;  the  thicknefs  of  the  cylindrical 
fpace  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  bung  and  head 
diameters.  All  the  difficulty,  therefore,  lies  in  determining 
what  portion  of  this  difference  We  rrftm  add  to  the  head  di- 
ameter of  the  cafk,  in  order  to  obtain  the  diameter  of  the 
mean  cylinder,  or  the  cylinder  of  equal  content. 
Now  experience  fhews,  that,  if-/0  of  the  difference  between 
the  bung  and  head  diameters  of  any  cafk  be  added  to  the  head 
diameter,  the  cylinder  v/hofe  diameter  is  equal  to  this  fum, 
and  whofe  length  isrqual  to  the  length  of  the  cafk,  will  con- 
tain as  much  or  more  than  that  cafk,  though  the  ftaves  of 
the  cafk  have  the  greateft  degree  of  curvature  that  is  ever 
given  to  them. 

And  as  the  difference  between  the  bung  and  head  diameters* 
of  cafks  is  feldom  very  great,  the  contents  ofa  cafk  whofe 
ftaves  are  quite  ftraight  from  bung  to  head,  or  of  a  cafk  made 
up  of  two  equal  fruftums  of  two  equal  cones,  will  generally 
be  nearly  equal  to  the  contents  ofa  cylinder,  whofe  diameter 
is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the- head  diameter  of  the  cafk,  and  a  little 
more  than  half  the  difference  between  the  bung  and  head  dia- 
meters, and  whofe  length  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  cafk. 
Therefore  all  the  varieties  whereof  cafks  are  capable  lie  be- 
tween -/o  andT70  of  the  difference  between  the  bung  and  head 
diameters  :  and  all  that  a  ganger  has  to  do,  is  to  take  fuch  a 
part  of  the  difference  between  the  bunir  and  head  diameters 
(but  always  between  T5^  and  T75)  as  his  judgment  and  expe- 
rience tell  him  fait  beft  with  the  curvature  of  the  caflc ;  this, 
added  to  the  head  diameter,  gives  the  diameter  of  the  mean 
cylinder. 

I  think  it  not  amifs  to  note  here,  that  the  difference  between 
the  bung  and  head  diameters  may  be  very  great,  and  yet  the 
cafk  have  no  bulging  at  all;  for  the  bulging  is  the  bend  or 
curvature  of  the  half  Have  between  the  bung  and  head. 
Mathematicians  give  us  abftrufe  theorems  for  computing  the 
contents  of  cafks,  founded  upon  a  fuppofed  refemblance  be- 
tween the  curvature  of  the  cafk  and  that  of  an  ellipfis,  para- 
bola, or  hyperbola  ;  but  they  may  be  as  much  miftaken  in 
judging  of  the  curvature,  as  an  experienced  gauger  between 
-j^  and  -/^ :  for,  after  all,  the  contents  of  cafks  cannot  be 
determined  to  a  mathematical  exaclnefs,  becaufe  the  forms 
of  caiks  do  not  exactly  anfvver  to  any  mathematical  figures. 
The  bufinefs  of  gauging  is  at  beft  but  guefs-v.oric  ;  but  it  is 
fuch  a  way  of  gueffing  as  comes  near  enough  to  the  truth 
for  the  common  purpofes  of  life. 

I  thought  thefe  obfervations  properly  belonged  to  the  article 
I  am  upon,  and  might  help  to  illuftrate  and  explain  the  me- 
thod of  cafk-gauging,  and  remove  that  heap  of  hard  words 
u«der  which  the  rationale  of  it  lies  pretty  much  concealed  at 
prefent.  The  reft  I  leave  to  the  authors  who  have  treated 
the  fubjecT  ex  profeffb. 

Let  me  add  here  fuch  decimal  multipliers,  for  the  difference 
between  bung  and  head  diameters,  as  have  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  the  trueft,  and  beft  fuited  to  the  feverai 
varieties  or  curvatures  of  cafks. 


.7  or  695 
.65  or     6j 

.6  or  56 
•55  or     5* 


Firft  variety,  or  ftaves  very  much  bulging 
Second  variety,  or  ftaves  not  fo  much  curved 
Third  variety,  or  ftaves  ftill  lefs  curved 
Fourth  variety,  or  ftaves  almoft  ftraight 

Examples  of  the  practical  methods  to  gauge  cafks,  both 
by  pen  and  Aiding  rule. 

RULE. 

Take  the  difference  of  the  bung  and  head  diameters  of  any 
cafk,  and  multiply  that  difference  by  the  number  which  {land's 
againft  the  name  of  the  cafk  given  in  the  following  table:  add 
the  product  to  the  head  diameter,  fo  will  the  fum  be  the  dia- 
meter of  a  cylinder  (which,  being  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
given  caflc,  will  contain  as  much)  fquare  the  diameter  thus 
found,  and  multiply  that  fquare  by  the  length,  and  divide 
that  product  by  359  for  beer  gallons,  and  294  for  wine. 
The  multipliers  for  a  cafk,  which  is  taken  for  varieties. 

{1.  Ofa  fpheroid    "1  .7    f  Greateft  bulge. 
2.  Of  apar.fpind.  (  .63 J  Next  lefs. 
3.  Two  conoids    \  .56  J  Next  lefs  to  that. 
4.  Two  cones      J  .5  1  (.Next  lefs  to  that. 
*  EX- 
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E  X  A  M  P  L  E. 
J.ct  a  cafk  be  taken  as  the  middle  fruftum  of  a  fphcroid,   !ct 
the  bung  diameter  be  32  inches,  the  head  26,  and  length  50 
inches  :   what  is  the  content  in  beer  and  wine  gallons,  ac- 
cording to  this  rule  ? 

IJunf's  diameter  32  inches 
26 

Difference   is     6 

Multiplied  by  .7  as  in  the  table 


4.2 
Add  the  head  diameter  26 

The  mean  diameter     30.2 
Multiplied  by  itfclf       30.2 

604. 
906 

912.04 
Multiplied  by  the  length        50 

Divided  by     359)45602.00(127   beer  gallons 
Anddividedby    291)45602.00(155.1  wine  gallons. 

More  examples  of  this  kind  would  be  fuperfiuous ;  for  what 
is  faid  of  a  cafk  taken  as  the  middle  fruftum  of  a  fphcroid, 
may  be  unJerftood  of  the  other  three,  only,  inftead  of  multi- 
plying the  difference  of  the  diameters  by  .7,  as  above,  you 
mult  ufe  .63,  .56,  or  .51,  according  to  the  denomination  of 
the  cafk  you  are  to  gauge. 

To  gauge  cafks  by  the  fliding-rule. 
Upon  the  fide  of  the  fliding-rule  is  placed  a  line  of  inches, 
and  under  it  the  three  firft  varieties  of  cafks,  viz. 

The  middle  fruftum  of  a  fphcroid, 
The  middle  fruftum  of  a  parabolic  fpindlc,  and 
The  middle  fruftum  of  two  conoids. 
The  ufe  of  thefc  lines  is  to  reduce  a  call:   in  any  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioned forms  to  a  cylinder:   for  which  purpofc  you 
may  obfeive  the  directions   following  : 

E  X  A  M  P  L  E. 
Let  a  cafk  be  given  to  be  gauged,  in  the  form  of  the  middle 
fruftum  of  a  fphcroid,  having  the  fame  dimenlionsas  before, 
viz. 

Bung     32  inches -j 

Head      26  inclvs  I  What  is  the  content  ? 

Length  50  inches  J 

Firft  fubflract  the  head  from  the  bung,  and  in  this  cafe  you 
will  find  the  difference  to  be  6  inches  ;  find  this  difference  in 
the  line  of  inches,  and  againft  that  (in  the  line  for  the  firft 
variety)  you  will  find  4.?.;  which  add  to  the  head  diameter, 
viz.  26,  and  the  fum  will  be  30.2,  the  mean  diameter  of  an 
equal  cylinder. 

Then  fet  18.94  (the  gauge-point  for  cylinders)  on  D  to  the 
cafk's  length,  viz.  50  upon  C,  then  againft  the  mean  di- 
ameter, viz.  30.2  on  D,  you  will  find  127  on  C,  which  is 
the  content  of  the  cafk  in  beer  gallons. 

For  wine. 

Set  17.14  on  D,  to  the  cafk's  length,  viz.  50  on  C;  then 
againft  the  mean  diameter,  viz.  30.2  on  D,  you  will  find 
j 55. 1  on  C,  the  content  in  wine  gallons  required. 

To  find  the  ullage  of  a  Handing  cafk. 

RULE. 

Divide  the  wet  inches  by  the  cafk's  length,  and,  if  the  quo- 
tient exceeds  .5000,  add  to  the  faid  quotient  one-tenth  part 
of  theexcefs;  but,  if  it  be  under  .5000,  fubftradl:  one-tenth 
part  of  the  want ;  fo  will  the  fum,  or  remainder,  be  a  deci- 
mal number,  by  which,  if  you  multiply  the  content  of  the 
veffel,  the  product  will  be  the  quantity  of  liquor  therein. 


To  find  the  ullage  of  a  lying  cafk. 
RULE. 
Divide  the  wet  inches  by  the  bung's  diameter  ;  if  thequotient 
be  above  .5000,  add  to  it  one-fourth  part  of  the  1 
if  it  be  under  .5000,  fubftracl  one-fourth   part  of  the   . 
fo  will    the    fum,   or  remainder,   be  a  decimal  number,  by 
which,  if  you  multiply   the  content  of  the  veffel,  t'. 
duct  will  be  the  quantity  of  liquor  therein. 

E  X  A  M  P  L  E. 
Bung  32     inches, 

Content   1 55.1  gallon?, 
Wet  09.     inches. 

Bung  32)9.000/. 28 12  this  wants  .2188  of  .5000 
^.0547  's  one-fourth  of  .2188 


EXAM 

P  L  E. 

Length         50 

irfches, 

Content     155. 1 

gallons, 

Wet              a  8 

inches. 

Wet 

Ler 

gth 

5c)i8.cco(.36oo  th 

is  wants  . 

1400 

of 

5000 

.0140  is  one  tenth 

part 

of 

1400 

The  remainder    .3460 
Caik's  whole  content  155. 1 

3460 

17300 
17300 
3460 


Remainder 
Content  of  the  call: 


.2265 
155.1 


2265 

"325 

1 1 325 
2265 

Liquor  in  the  cafk   35.13015 

EXAMPLE 
Bung  32  inches, 
Content  140  gallons, 
Wet         23  inches. 

Bung  32)23.0000/. 7  187  this  exceeds  .5000  by  .21S7 
V.0544  is  one-fourth  of  .2187. 


II. 


The  fum        -7731 
Whole  content       140 

309240 
773' 

Liquor  in  the  cafk    108.2340 

Note,  If  the  quotient  proves   under  .?.oco,  or  above  .8060, 
inftead  ofone-foui  th  pirt,  add  or  fub  (tract  one-fifth  part. 

E  X  A  M  P  L  E. 

Buna:  32  inches, 

Content  140  gallons, 
Wet  04.  inches. 

Bung   32(4.000/.  1250  this  wants  ^3750  of  .5000 


^.0750  is  one-firth  qJ  . 


Remainder 
Whole  content 


.0500 
140 

aocoo 
500 

Liquor  in  the  cafk        7.0000 

If  the  cafk  you  are  to  ullage  be  a  cylinder,  or  near  that  form, 
the  preceding  rule  will  be  very  near  the  truth  ;  but,  if  the 
bung-diameterbe  much  greater  than  the  head-diameter,  then, 
inftead  of  one-fourth  part,  as  above,  you  muft  add  orfubftract 
but  one-third  part,  and  multiply  the  fum,  or  remainder,  by 
the  content,  fo   will  the   product  be  what  is   required. 

EXAMPLE. 

Let  the  content  of  a  cafk  that  bulges  much  be  136  gallons, 
Bung  31  inches, 
Wet    11   inches. 

Bung  31)  1 1. 0000/. 3348  this  wants  .1462  of  .5000 
V.0484  is  one-third  of  .1452. 

Remainder       -3064 
Whole  content        136 


18384 
9192. 

3064 


Liquor  in  the  cafk  53.66460 
4 


Liquor  in  the  cafk  41.6704 

To  ullage  cafks  by  the  iliding-rule. 

To  anfwer  this  purpofe,  you  have  two  lines  of  fegments, 
which  are  noted  at  the  right  end  with  Seg.  ly.  and  Seg.  ft. 
which  fignifies  a  line  of  fegments  of  a  lying  cafk,  and  a  line 
of  fegments  for  a  ftanding  cafk.  To  thefe  lin.s  belong^  a 
line  of  numbers,  marked  at  the  right  end  with  N.  The 
ufes  of  which  are  as  follow  ; 

EX- 
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EXAMPLE. 

Let  a  caik  be  in  the  form  of  the  middle  fruftum  of  a  fpheroid, 

Whofe  bung  is    30  inches, 
Content  is  136  gallons, 

Wet  is  10  inches. 

1.  Set  the  bung-diameter,  viz.  30  upon  the  line  of  numbers, 
to  100  on  the  fine  of  fegments  ;  then  againft  the  wet  inches, 
viz.  10  on  the  numbers,  you  wili  find  27.4  on  the  line  of 
fegments,  which  keep. 

2.  Thenfet  iooon  B,  to  the  cafk's  content,  viz.  136  on  A, 
then  againft  the  number  laft  found,  viz.  27.4  on  B,  you  will 
find  37  gallons  on  A,  and  fo  many  gallons  are  now  in  the 
cafk. 

Example  of  a  ftanding  cafk. 

Length     46.5  inches, 
Content     138  gallons, 
Wet  17.5  inches. 

1.  Set  the  length,  viz.  46.5  on  the  line  of  numbers,  to  100 
on  the  line  of  fegments  ftanding  ;  then  againft  the  wet  inches, 
viz.  17.5.  you  will  find  36.5  on  the  line  of  fegments,  which 
keep. 

2.  Then  fet  100  upon  B  to  the  cafk's  content,  viz.  138  up- 
on A  ;  then  againft  the  number  laft  found,  viz.  36.5  on  B, 
you  will  find  50.5  gallons  on  A  ;  and  fo  many  gallons  are 
now  in  the  cafk. 


A  TABLE,  fhewing  (by  weight)  the  quantity  of  gallons 
any  cafk  of  fpirits  contains,  from  one  gallon  to  a  tun. 


C.  qr.  lb.  oz 


1 
1 
i 
1 
] 
i 
1 
1 
j 
i 

1 
1 

i 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 

4 


C.lqr.  lb.  oz.  gal 


12 


~4 
4 

12 

19     12 

27 


9 

10 
1 1 

1  2 
'3 
'4 

'5 

16 

'7 
1 

>9 

20 

Z! 
22 
25 
24 

2  5 

26 
27 

28 

2ft 
30 

3' 

32! 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
V 
4' 
42 

43 
44 

1-5 
■'/• 
47 
48 

V) 
5° 
5' 
52 
S3 
5! 
5  5 
5'' 
57 
58 


1  2 
8 

4159 
1 60 


24 

4 

12 

20 

27 

7 

»5 

23 

2 

10 

iS 

26 
5 
«3 

21 

1 

8 

16 

24 

4 

1 1 

»9 

27 

7 

14 

22 

2 

10 

17 

2  5 

5 

13 

20 


C.  qr.  lb.  oz.  gal. 


90 

9i 
92 
93 

94 

95 
9G 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 
102 
103 
[04 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 

1 10 

1 1 1 
112 

'13 
114 

"5 
116 

117 
118 
119 

120 


s 


21 
22 

23 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
JJ 

34 

35 
36 
37 
38 

39 

40 

41 
42 

43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

49 

5° 
5' 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

59 
60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 
66 

68 
69 
70 

7i 
72 

73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 

79 

So 


C. 

1  2 

1 2 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

*3 

*3 

»3 

13 

J3 

>3 

»3 

13 

13 

13 

•3 

13 

>3 

»3 

14- 

'4 
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»C.  qr  lb.ioz  gal 


181 
[g2 

'S3 
[84 
.83 
186 
.87 
188 
189 
I90 
I9I 
102 

'93 
194 

'95 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 


.6 

2; 

3 
1 1 

l<! 

::G 
6 

M 

22 

1 

9 

17 

25 
4 
12 

20 

7 

>5 

23 
3 


205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
21 1 

212 

2i3 
214 


4 

215 

216 

12 

ZV) 

8 

2l8 

4 

2IC) 

220 

12 

221 

8 

222 

4 

223 

224 

12 

22; 

8 

226 

4 

227 

228 

-•  rlr " 

lb 

}Z. 

gal. 

—  — 

- 

- 



'5  3 

10 

1 .'. 

229 

'5 

3 

18 

8 

230 

'5 

3 

26 

\ 

231 

16 

6 

232 

16 

'3 

1  ?. 

233 

16 

-'.  1 

8 

234 

16 

1 

1 

4 

z35 

16 

1 

9 

236 

16 

1 

10 

1  z 

237 

,6 

1 

24 

8 

2  3. j 

16 

2 

4 

4 

259 

16 

2 

1  2 

240 

-6 

2 

'9 

12 

241 

16 

2 

27 

8 

242 

16 

•3 

7 

4 

243 

16 

3 

'5 

|244 

16 

3 

22 

12 

245 

•7 

2 

8 

246 

'7 

I-; 

4 

247 

'7 

18 

248 

17 

25 

lo!i249 

'7 

1 

5 

8  3S° 

'7 

1 

'3 

4  I25 1 

17 

1 

21 

'252 

Gauging  of  fhips   in  Spain. 

1.  Under  the  fame  head  which  treats  of  thebuildefs  and  build- 
ing of  fhips,  in  the  abridgment  of  the  laws,  there  are  feveral 
relating  to  the  gauging  of  fhips  :  one  of  which  ordains,  that 
there  be  a  gauger  and  meafurer  of  fhips  belonging  to  the 
India-Houfe,  who  is  to  have  20  crowns  a  month  falary. 

In  Spain  the  cuftom  is  to  reckon  the  contents  of  afhipby  tons, 
each  ton  being  the  bignefsof  two  pipes, or  eight  cubical  cubits, 
meafured  by  the  royal  ftraight  cubit  of  33  inches,  fuch  as  a. 
vara,  or  yard  of  Caftille,  has  48  ;  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  ex- 
prefTed,  of  two-thirds  of  a  yard  of  Caftille,  and  one  two-and- 
thirtieth  part  of  the  two-thirds.  The  ftandard  of  this  cubit  is 
kept  in  the  India-Houfe,  as  is  that  of  the  yard  of  Caftille  at 
Burgos,  that  of  wine-meafure  at  Toledo,  that  of  the  peck 
and  bufhel  at  Avila,  and  fo  of  others.  This  meafure  of  a 
cubit  was  formerly  ufed,  but  was  of  feveral  lengths  ;  for,  as 
Covarrubias  writes,  there  was  a  cubit  of  fix  handfuls,  another 
of  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  another  literally  taken,  which  was 
from  a  man's  elbow  to  his  hand, which  fome  pilots  have  made 
ufe  of  in  founding  thebar,which  was  forbid  in  the  year  1666, 
and  they  were  all  ordered  to  make  ufe  of  the  royal  cubit, 
fent  them  for  that  purpofe,  made  and  marked  by  the  cofmo- 
grapher  inftrument-maker  of  the  India-Houfe. 

2.  For  many  years  the  vifitors  meafured  the  merchant-fhips, 
and  fome  perfon,  appointed  by  the  prefident  and  commiffi- 
oners,  the  men  of  war  ;  afterwards  it  was  found  convenient 
there  fhould  be  a  gauger,  and  accordingly  the  employment 
has  been  diftinct  ever  fince. 

Of  fome  of  the  principal  particulars  relating  to  gauging,  of 
fhips,  extracted    from   the  ordinances    of    Spam. 

3.  It  is  there  declared,  that  there  are  five  principal  parts  in  a 
ihip  to  be  confidered  as  to  its  dimenfions,  which  are,  the 
length  upon  deck,  from  theftern-poft  to  the  ftern,  the  breadth 
at  the  deck,  the  depth,  the  length  of  the  keel,  and  the  breadth 
in  the  hold  :  for,  before  that  time,  they  only  took  notice  of 
the  three  firft  of  thefe  five  dimenfions,  but  fince  they  are  or- 
dered to  take  net  only  the  five,  but  alfo  the  narrow  of  the 
fhip  both  at  head  and  ftern,  and  ihe  middle  diftance  between 
the  breadth  and  narrow  at  both  ends  ;  and  the  owners  are  to 
have  certificates  of  the  fame  from  the  fuperintendant,  over- 
feers,  or  comptrollers  of  the  docks;  or,  where  there  are  none, 
from  the  magiftrates,  to  be  drawn  by  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mon-council of  the  place,  that  by  thofe  meafures  the  council 
may  compute  the  burden  ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  the  direc- 
tions are  as  follows  : 

4.  The  breadth  is  to  be  taken  from  (larboard  to  larboard, 
upon  the  upper  fuperficies  of  the  main  deck,  in  the  clear, 
from  fide  to  fide,  whether  the  faid  deck  be  in  the  broadeft 
part  of  the  fhip,  or  above  or  below  it. 

5.  The  height  is  taken  from  the  main  deck,  in  the  fame  part 
where  the  breadth  was  meafured,  to  the  flooring  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hold,  without  taking  up  the  planks  at  the  bottom 
of  hulks,  or  other  veilels,  built  abroad,  to  thruft  the  pole 
dov/n  to  the  timber,  unlefs  there  be  any  falfe  floor,  which 
fhall  be  opened  clofe  to  the  pump,  to  lay  open  the  bottom 
plank,  and,  laying  a  board  on  it  three  fingers  thick,  the 
meafure  fhall  be  taken  there. 

6.  The  length  of  the  fhip  on  the  deck  is  to  be  taken  from 
the  ftern  to  the  ftem-poft,  along  the  deck,  in  the  clear, 
without  including  the  thicknefs  of  any  timbers  in  the  head 
or  ftern,  but  from  plank  to  plank. 

7.  The  breadth  in  the  hold  is  taken  directly  under  the  place 
where  the  breadth  was  taken  on  the  deck. 

8.  The  length  of  the  keel,  when  the  fhip  is  upon  the  flock?, 
or  careening,   is  taken  from  the  points  where  the  prow  and 

poop 
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poop  begin  to  be  found  ;  but,  if  thcvcfTc!  be  in  water,  the 
ordinances  appoint  a  method  of  taking  it  on  the  infldc,  which 
hai  much  of  geometry  and  arithmetic,  and  therefore  feldom 
nied  by  the  gauger. 

9.  Though  the  five  principal  dimenftons  arc  fufficicnt  to  work 
gauges  by,  whilft  the  fuperficies  of  the  breadth,  both  on  the 
deck  and  in  the  hold,  diminifh,  or  grow  narrower,  towards 
head  and  ftern,  according  to  the  known  and  fettled  propor- 
tions, yet,  when  thefe  vary,  the  computation  muft  be  altered. 
And  it  being  rare  for  (hips  to  diminifh,  or  narrow  away  fo 
regularly,  the  ordinances  have,  therefore,  appointed  how  to 
adjuft  the  difference,  in  cafe  fhips  vary  in  proportions,  and 
fettled  the  matter  in  refpectto  a  fhip  that  is  16  cub  its  in  breadth, 
which  is  to  narrow  a  cubit  in  that  part  which  is  on.--fourth 
part  of  the  length  on  the  deck,  from  the  broadeft  part  towards 
the  head;  and  two  cubits  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  fame  length, 
from  the  broadeft  part  towards  the  ftern  ;  and  half  the  breadth 
of  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  at  the  fourth  part  of  the  fame 
length,  from  the  fuperficies  of  the  faid  broadeft  part  of  the 
bottom  towards  head  and  ftern,  which  are  the  places  where 
the  fhip  fharpens,  that  the  water  may  run  the  ftronger  to  the 
helm  ;  fo  that,  if  the  grcateft  breadth  at  the  bottom  be  eight 
cubits,  each  diftance  of  thefe  towards  head  and  ftern  fhall  be 
Jour  cubits  wide.  And  to  the  end  the  true  proportion  may  be 
dbferved  in  the  aforementioned  lines, and  frauds  prevented,  it 
is  appointed,  that  when  a  veflel  is  gauged,  the  meafure  of  the 
lines  along  the  upper  or  lower  fuperficies  be  taken  at  equal 
diftances  from  the  place  where  the  wideft  part  is  found,  and 
that  they  be  the  fourth  part  of  the  length  upon  deck  from  it, 
and  the  fame  in  the  bottom,  obferving  the  direction  given  for 
taking  the  grcateft  breadth  both  above  and  below. 

And,  to  try  whether  the  two  lines  mcafured  parallel  to  the 
line  of  the  greateft  breadth  are  to  be  multiplied  by  15,  and 
the  product  divided  by  16,  and  if  the  quotient,  or  fourth 
jiumber,  give  the  cubits  found  in  the  line  meafured  towards 
the  head,  then  it  bears  a  due  proportion  to  the  greateft 
breadth  ;  but,  it  it  produce  more  or  lefs,  the  overplus  or  de- 
ficiency muft  be  fet  afidc.  The  greateft  breadth  (hall  alfo  be 
multiplied  by  14,  and  the  product  divided  by  16;  and,  if  the 
quotient  be  the  number  of  cubits  found  towards  the  ftern, 
the  proportion  is  right  ;  if  not,  what  is  over  or  under  muft 
be  noted,  and  the  cubits  of  half  the  greateft  breadth  of  the 
faid  fhips  fhall  be  divided  by  8  ;  and  for  every  one  of  thefe 
8  parts  that  is  wanting  in  each  of  the  four  numbers  of  the 
two  rules  of  three,  to  make  up  the  cubits  found  in  each  of 
the  faid  two  lines,  there  fhall  be  added  one  r.nd  half  in  the 
hundred,  to  the  burden  or  bulk  affigned  by  the  rule  of  gaug- 
ing; and,  for  every  one  of  the  faid  eight  parts,  the  fame 
four  numbers  exceed  the  cubits  found  in  each  of  thofe  fame 
lines,  there  fhall  be  one  and  a  half  abated  of  what  the  rule 
allows. 

10.  As  for  the  two  narrow  parts,  the  ordinance  directs,  that 
the  two  lines  taken  in  the  narrow  of  the  hold  be  tried,  to  fee 
what  proportion  they  bear  to  the  broadeft  part;  and,  if  each 
of  them  makes  half  the  line  in  the  broadeft  part,  they  are 
right;  if  not,  the  cubits  of  the  broadeft  part  fhall  be  divided 
by  8,  and,  forevery  eighth  part  each  of  the  faid  lines  fhall  fall 
fhort  of  half  the  broadeft  part,  there  fhall  be  one  and  a  quar- 
ter in  the  hundred  abated  of  what  the  rule  of  gauging  al- 
lows, and  as  much  added)  for  every  eighth  part  there  is  over. 

11.  Having  given  thefe  rules  as  to  the  dimenfions,  the  ordi- 
nances direct  how  to  caft  them  up  three  feveral  ways.  The 
firft,  and  moft  ufed  by  the  gaugers,  is  thus  :  if  the  breadth 
of  the  fhip  in  the  bottom  of  the  hold  be  half  the  breadth  up- 
on deck  (let  the  length  above  and  below,  and  the  depth  be 
■what  it  will)  the  whole  number  of  cubits  of  the  one  is  to 
be  multiplied  by  half  the  cubits  of  the  other,  and  the  pro- 
duct by  half  the  fum  of  the  length  upon  the  deck  and  along 
the  keel,  which  will  produce  the  content  in  fquare  cubits, 
and  that  divided  by  8  will  give  the  content  in  tons.  But,  if 
the  breadth  in  the  hold  be  more,  it  is  to  be  computed  as  above 
has  been  fhewn  ;  and  the  difference  between  that  bottom 
breadth,  and  half  the  breadth  above,  fhall  be  deducted,  and, 
fubftracting  this  fum  from  that  which  ought  to  be  the  afore- 
faid  half,  the  faid  difference  fhall  be  multiplied  by  half  the 
cubits  of  the  height,  and  the  product  hereof  by  half  the  length 
upon  deck,  and  at  the  keel,  added  together  ;  and  that  fum, 
if  the  breadth  in  hold  be  more  than  half  that  on  the  deck, 
fhall  be  added,  or  deducted,  if  it  he  lefs,  and  there  will  re- 
main the  content. 

The  fecond  way  is,  when  the  breadth  in  hold  is  more  or  lefs 
than  half  the  breadth  upon  deck,  the  difference  be  fubftracted, 
and  the  half  of  it  deducted  from  the  cubits  of  the  breadth  upon 
deck,  if  the  half  of  it  be  more  than  the  breadth  in  hold,  or 
added,  if  lefs.  When  this  is  added,  or  fubftracted,  what  re- 
mains of  the  breadth  upon  deck  is  to  be  multiplied  by  half  the 
depth,  and  the  product  by  half  the  fum  of  the  length  upon 
deck,  and  at  the  keel,  added  together. 
The  third  way  is,  that  when  the  fhip,  either  great  or  fmall, 
has  the  breadth  in  hold  equal  to  half  the  breadth  upon  deck, 
three  fourth  parts  of  the  breadth  above  be  added  to  half  the 
breadth  belojv,  and  the  product  multiplied  by  half  the  depth, 
2nd  that  again  by  half  the  length  upon  deck,  and  at  the  keel, 
added  together,  and  it  will  produce  the  fame  as  the  other 
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ways.  Which  is  to  be  underftood,  when  all  other  dimen- 
fions are  regular;  fo  if  they  vary,  the  difference  muft  be  ad- 
jufted,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  and  fhall  be  demon- 
ft  rated. 

12.  The  ordinance  declares,  that  either  of  thefe  three  me- 
thods above  mentioned  ftands  good,  when  the  deck  is  in  the 
broadeft  part  of  the  fhip ;  but,  if  the  breadth  be  above  it, 
there  muft  be  3  per  cent,  deducted  for  every  half  cubit ;  or, 
it  thebrcidth  be  below,  fo  much  muft  be  added  ;  to  which 
purpofe,  the  broadeft  part  of  the  fhip  is  to  be  obferved  ;  and 
when  the  whole  fum  of  what  the  faid  three  in  the  hundred 
amounts  to,  is  added  or  deducted,  five  in  the  hundred  are  to 
be  deducted,  for  the  fpace  the  mails  and  pumps  take  up,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  the  clear  content  in  merchant-fhips  : 
bur,  if  they  are  gauged  for  men  of  war,  and  to  be  hired  for 
that  ufc,  there  muft  be  20  in  the  ico  added  for  all  the  fpace 
between  decks,  and  in  the  ftern  and  forecaftle  ;  for  there  is 
different  regard  had  to  merchantmen  and  men  of  war,  for,  in 
the  latter,  all  is  confidered  that  is  for  ftrength  and  ufe,  but, 
in  the  former,  only  that  part  which  ferves  for  ftowage,  and 
is  called  the  hold. 

1 3.  Though  we  have  fet  down  the  rules  for  taking  the  gauge 
of  a  fhip,  yet  it  being  difficult  to  practife  the  fame,  by  only 
reading  the  method  and  inftructions  prefcribed,  we  have 
thought  it  would  not  be  amifs  to  give  an  example  of  the  man- 
ner of  working  this  queftion  ;  the  inftance  fhall  be  from  the 
galloon  St.  Jofeph,  which  ferved  for  fome  years  as  admiral  of 
the  armada,  or  navy  for  fecuring  the  navigation  to  the  In- 
dies, and  afterwards  as  vice-admiral  to  the  royal  navy  of  the 
ocean. 

14.  The  galloon  St.  Jofeph  was  21  cubits  in  breadth  upon  the 
firft  deck,  10  cubits  and  a  half  in  the  hold,  10  in  height; 
the  broadeft  part  of  it  was  in  the  hold  three  quarters  of  a 
cubit  below  the  deck  ;  60  cubits  in  length  by  the  keel,  72  and 
two  thirds  along  the  deck,  20  and  three  quarters  at  the  half 
was  from  the  broadeft  part  towards  the  head,  18  and  a  half 
at  the  half  way  from  the  broadeft  part  towards  the  ftern,  and 
14  and  one  fixth  in  the  narrowingsat  the  bottom  of  the  hold, 
half  way  towards  ftern  and  ftern.  Now  working  by  the 
whole  breadth  at  the  deck,  becaufe  the  breadth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hold  isjuft  half,  the  21  cubits  of  the  breadth  above  are 
multiplied  by  5,  which  is  half  the  depth,  and  produces  105 
cubits  ;  thefe  again  multiplied  by  67  and  one  third,  which  is 
the  half  of  134  cubits,  and  two  thirds  the  length  of  the  keel 
and  upon  deck,  7070  cubits.  Adding  to  this  fum  318  cubits, 
and  15  hundredth  parts,  to  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  4  and 
half  in  the  hundred,  for  three  quarters  of  a  cubit  breadth, 
there  is  in  the  hold,  under  the  firft  deck,  more  than  upon  it 
where  the  dimenfions  are  taken,  after  the  rate  of  three  in 
the  hundred  for  every  half  cubit,  as  is  appointed  by  the  laft 
ordinances;  which  fame  ought  to  be  deducted,  if  the  greater 
breadth  were  above  the  deck.  Adding  thefe  two  products, 
the  total  is  7388  cubits  and  15  hundredth  parts,  and  there 
being  five  in  the  hundred  to  be  deducted  for  all  the  room  the 
timbers  take  up  in  the  hold,  and  20  in  the  hundred  to  be 
added  for  all  the  fpace  betwixt  decks  in  forecaftle  and  poop, 
as  is  appointed  by  the  ordinances,  it  turns  to  the  fame  ac- 
count, to  avoid  tedious  working,  to  add  to  the  laft  product  14 
percent,  the  faid  14  per  cent,  make  1034  cubits  34  hundredth 
parts,  which,  added  to  7388  and  15  hundredth  parts,  make 
the  fum  total  of  8422  and  49  hundredth  parts,  produced  by 
the  dimenfions,  and  the  breadth  of  the  fhips  under  the  deck 
more  than  upon  it. 

The  ordinances  direct,  that  the  proportion  for  16  cubits 
breadth,  in  the  wideft  place  upon  the  deck,  be  15  cubits 
breadth,  half  way  from  that  towards  the  head,  and  14  cubits 
half  way  towards  the  ftern  ;  this  being  known,  we  muft  add 
together  the  twenty  cubits  and  three  quarters  this  galloon  had 
in  breadth,  half  way  from  the  greateft  middle  breadth  to- 
wards the  head,  and  18  and  half  at  the  halfway  towards  the 
ftern,  and  they  make  39  and  a  quarter  :  then  fay,  if  16  cu- 
bits, in  the  greateft  breadth,  give  29  cubits,  that  is,  15  half 
way  forwards,  and  14  half  way  towards  the  ftern,  what 
fhould  21  the  great  breadth  of  this  galloon  give  ?  The  an- 
fwer  is.  38  cubits  and  T'^,  which  is  the  due  proportion  to  its 
greateft  breadth.  Now,  becaufe  this  galloon  had  34  cubits 
and  a  quarter,  in  the  two-dimenfions  half  way  forward,  and 
half  way  towards  the  ftern,  the  aforefaid  38  cubits  and  -J^  are 
fubftracted,  and  the  difference  is  one  cubit  and  T3^,  which  this 
galloon  was  bigger  in  thofe  parts  than  the  true  proportion  : 
then  fay,  if  1  and  4  come  of  the  eighth  part  of  half  21  cu- 
bits, the  greateft  breadth  of  this  galloon,  and  gain  1  and  i 
in  the  hundred,  what  will  one  cubit  and  T3S,  the  galloon  was 
bigger  than  the  proportion,  gain  ?  The  product  is  1  cubitand 
-j7,  which  muft  be  multiplied  by  the  laft  product  of  8422  cu- 
bits and  49  -j-4^-,  and  give  114  cubits  and  TVo,  the  product 
of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  the  eighth  part  of  half  the 
greateft  breadth  ;  which,  added  together,  make  8536  cubits 
and  |.  The  greateft  breadth,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  is 
10  cubits  and  a  half,  which  are  fubftracted  from  14  cubits 
and  i,  the  breadth  of  the  narrowing  of  the  fhip  in  the  hold, 
halfway  towards  the  head  and  ftern,  and  the  remainder  is  3 
cubits  and  f,  which  the  faid  narrow  parts  are  together  more 
than  the  wideft  :  then  take  the  eighth  part  of  10  cubits  and  I, 
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the  greateft  bottom  breadth  of  this  galloon,  and  the  product 
is  I  Ts33  and  if  thefe  yield  i  J  per  cent,  what  will  3  cubits 
and  4,  the  excefs  of  bignefs  of  the  leffer  breadths  over  the 
greateft?  and  I  find  the  3  cubits  and  ?,i;  thefe  are  multiplied 
by  the  laft  product  8536  cubits,  and  •+-,  and  it  gives  298  cu- 
bits and  t'-J-s,  which  two  fums  added,  make  8834  cubits  and 
|£,  which,  divided  by  8,  give  1104  tons,  and  tYt>,  the  frac- 
tion bein"-  the  third  part  of  a  cubit,  the  content  of  the  (aid 
galloon,  according  to  the  given  difnenfions,  as  appears  by 
the  following  demonftration. 


Cubits  produced  by  the  five  dimenfions  of  the  -j 
breadth  on  the  deck,  and  in  the  bottom  of  ( 
the  hold,  the  length  upon  deck,  and  along  the  f 
keel,  and  the  depth.  -  -  -         -    J 

Cubits  for  the  breadth,  "being  more  in  the  hold  7 
than  upon  the  deck  3 

Cubits  for  the  excefs  of  the  narrowing  upon  deck, 
half  way  towards  ftern  and  item,  above  the 
proportion  - 

Cubits  for  the  excefs  of  the  two  narrow  parts, 
half  way  forward,  and  towards  the  ftern,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hold,  above  the  breadth  of 
the  wideft  part         - 


8104  .£ 


3*8 


114 


298 


8834  k- 
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To  avoid  the  trouble  of  fo  many  fractions  as  occur  in  cafting 
up  of  gauges,  the  beft  way  is  to  reduce  the  cubit  of  every 
dimenfion  into  inches,  fuch  as  33  make  a  royal  cubit,  fo 
adding,  multiplying,  dividing,  and  fubftracting  under  that 
denomination,  and  then  the  total  fum  produced  is  to  be  di- 
vided by  35937?  the  inches  of  a  cubical  cubit,  and  the  pro-  J 
duct  will  be  royal  cubits,  which  divided  again  by  8,  will 
give  the  tons  of  the  (hip  gauged. 

15.  The  falary  allowed  at  fir  ft  to  the  gauger  was  20  ducats  a 
month,  which  foon  after  was  cut  oft,  and  no  falary  allowed, 
but  only  that  the  perfon  employed,  who  was  therefore  either 
the  cofmographer  or  pilot  of  the  India-houfe,  when  he  was 
fent  to  gauge  any  fhip,  fhould  have  a  prefent  allowance  for 
his  trouble,  which  was  only  propofed  by  the  president  and 
commiffioner  of  the  India-houfe^  but  never  practifed,  and 
he  that  is  now  gauger  ferves  the  place  without  any  falary, 
being  at  the  fame  time  chief  pilot  of  the  India-houfe. 

The  laws  of  England  relating  to  Gauging. 

I.  Stat.  27  Edw.  III.  ftat.  1.  cap.  8.  All  wines,  red  and  white, 
which  (hall  come  into  the  realm  to  fell,  fhall  be  gauged  by 
the  king's  gaugers  ;  and,  if  any  will  not  fuffer  the  fame  to 
begauged,  he  lhall  forfeit  the  wines,  and  be  punifhed  by  im- 
prifonment,  and  ranfomed  at  the  king's  will  ;  and,  if  de- 
fault be  found  in  the  gauger,  that  he  be  not  ready  to  do  his 
office,  when  required,  or  that  he  do  fraud  in  doing  his  office, 
to  the  damage  of  the  buyer  or  feller,  he  fhall  pay  the  party 
grieved  his  treble  damages,  and  lofehis  office,  and  be  punifh- 
ed by  imprifonment,  and  ranfomed  at  the  king's  will  ;  and, 
in  cafe  lefs  be  found  in  thetun  or  pipe  than  ought  to  be,  the 
value  of  as  much  as  ihali  lack  fhall  be  deducted  in  the  pay- 
ment. 

II.  Stat.  31  Edw.  III.  cap.  5.  If  any  fell  a  tun  or  pipe 
of  wine  not  gauged,  the  feller  fhall  forfeit  the  wine,  or  the 
value,  to  the  king. 

III.  Stat.  4  Rich.  II.  cap.  1.  All  vefTels  of  fweet  wines  of 
the  Rhine,  and  of  other  wine,  and  other  vefTels  of  vinegar, 
oil,  honey,  and  of  all  other  liquors  gaugeable,  which  lhall 
come  within  this  realm,  fhall  be  lawfully  gauged  ;  and,  if 
any  will  not  fuffer  the  wines,  Sic.  to  be  gauged,  he  fhall  in- 
cur the  pain  ordained  by  the  other  ftatutes. 

IV.  Stat.  14  Rich.  II.  cap.  8.  None  fhall  be  diflrained  nor 
grieved  in  the  Exchequer,  nor  elfewhere,  for  the  gauging  of 
wines  of  the  Rhine,  otherwife  than  has  been  done  of  old 
times. 

V.  Stat.  18  Hen.  VI.  cap.  1.  feet.  1.  Whereas  every  tun 
ought  to  contain  252  gallons,  every  pipe  126  gallons,  every 
tertian  84  gallons,  and  every  hoglhead  63  gallons  ;  from 
henceforth  all  tuns,  pipes,  tertians,  and  hoglheads,  as  well  of 
wine,  as  of  oil,  to  be  fold  within  the  realm,  fhall  be  gauged 
by  the  king's  gauger  before  they  be  fold,  upon  pain  to  forfeit 
to  the  king  all  the  wine,  &c.  contrary  fold,  or  the  value. 
And,  in  cafe  any  perfon  fell  to  any  of  the  king's  people,  for 
any  price  in  certain,  any  tun,  Sic.  of  wine,  oil,  or  honey, 
which  wanteth  of  the  affize  aforefaid,  he  fhall  abate  of  the 
price  as  much  as  fuch  default  lhall  amount  unto,  upon  pain 
to  forfeit  to  the  king  the  value  of  all  the  wines,  &c.  contrary 
fold  ;  any  privy  covenant  to  be  made  betwixt  the  feller  and 
buyer  notwithstanding  :  and  every  perfon  that  efpieth  any  of 
the  forfeitures  aforefaid,  and  doth  inform  the  trcalurcr  or  the 
baronsof  the  Exchequer  lhall  have  thchalf  of  the  forfeitures. 

VI.  Sect.  II.  The  gauger  fhall  have  for  the  gaugingof  every 
tun  and  pipe  of  oil  and  honey,  as  he  hath  of  every  tun  and 
pipe  or  wine,  and  for  every  tertian  and  hoglhead  after  that  rate. 
v'll.  Stat.  23  Hen.  VI.  cap  16.  The  gaugc-pennv  fhall  not 


be  paid  to  the  gauger,  till  he  or  his  deputies  bavegatfged  the" 
wines,  and  then  he  to  take  his  penny  without  incieale;    and 
he  or  his  deputy  fhall  be  ready  to  do  his  office   in  all  pi; 
when  required. 

VIII.  Stat.  1  Rich.  III.  cap.  13.  No  perfon  fhall  bring  into 
this  realm  any  butt  of  malmley  to  be  fold,  unlefsit  contain  at 
leaft  126  gallons,  nor  no  vefTels  with  wines,  nor  of  oil,  u:i- 
lcfs  the  fame  contain  the  aflize  following,  viz.  every  tun  252 
gallons,  and  every  pipe  126  gallons,  every  tertian  84  gal- 
lons, and  every  hoglhead  63  gallons,  and  every  barrel  31  gal- 
lons and  a  half,and  every  rundlet  1 8  gallons  and  a  hair  ;  and 
veffels  of  wine  and  oil  fhall  not  be  put  to  fale  till  they  be 
gauged  by  the  king's  gauger,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  to  the  king 
all  the  faid  wines  and  oil  fold  contrary  to  this  ordinance,  or 
the  value.  And  in  cafe  any  perfon  fell  to  any  of  the  king's 
people,  for  any  certain  price,  any  butt,  tun,  pipe,  tertian, 
hoglhead,  barrel,  or  rundlet,  of  wine  or  oil,  lacking  of  the 
aflize,  the  feller  lhall  rebate  of  the  price  to  the  buyer,  as 
much  as  fuch  lacking  ihali  amount  to,  upen  pain  to  forfeit  to 
the  king  the  value  of  all  the  wine  and  oil  fo  fold  ;  any  privy 
contract  to  be  made  betwixt  the  buyer  and  feller  notwith- 
ftandiog. 

IX.  Stat.  28  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  14.  feet  5.  All  the  ftatutes  for 
gauging  of  wine,  oil,  honey,  or  other  liquors,  lhall  be  put  in 
execution. 

X.  Se£t.  6.  Every  gauger  fhall  truly,  within  the  limits  of  his 
office,  gauge  all  tuns,  butts,  pipes,  tierces,  puncheons,  ter- 
tians, hoglheads,  barrels,  and  rundlets,  and  mark  on  the 
head  of  every  vefTel  the  content ;  upon  pain  to  forfeit  to  the 
party,  to  whofe  ufe  the  wine,  &c.  fhall  be  fold,  four  times 
the  value  of  that  which  the  velTel  marked  fhall  lack  of  his 
content  ;  the  fame  forfeiture  to  be  recovered,  befides  cofts, 
by  original  writ,  Sec.  And  every  perfon  felling  the  wine, 
Sic.  in  the  velTel  marked,  lhall  allow  of  the  price,  the  value 
of  the  lack  of  gauge,  or  default  of  filling,  upon  pain  of  for- 
feiture to  the  buyer,  double  the  value,  to  be  recovered  with 
cofts  as  before. 

XL  Stat.  31  Eliz.  cap.  8.  feet.  1 .  No  brewer  mall  put  to  fale 
any  beer  or  ale  in  vefTels  brought  from  beyond  the  lea,  with- 
in the  city  of  London,  or  fuburbs  of  the  fame,  or  within 
two  miles  compafs  without  the  fuburbs,  before  the  fame  be 
gauged,  and  the  true  content  of  every  fuch  veffel  fet  upon 
the  fame,  by  the  gallon  appointed  for  beer  and  ale,  according 
to  the  ftandard  by  the  matter  and  wardens  of  the  coopers 
of  London  ;  nor  ibalj  put  to  fale  any  beer  or  ale  in  any  fuch 
veiTe's,  in  any  oiher  place  within  England  and  Wales,  before 
the  fame  be  gauged,  and  the  content  fet  upon  the  fame,  by 
fuch  as  by  ftatute  23  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  4.  are  to  have  the 
gauging  of  barrels,  kilderkins,  and  firkin-,  made  for  beer  and 
ale  in  fuch  other  place,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  ail  fuch  vefTels, 
and  the  beer  or  ale  therein  contained,  to  them  that  will  feize 
the  fame,  and  upon  pain  alfoto  forfeit  for  every  fuch  velTel 
I os.  the  one  moiety  of  which  forfeitures  lhall  be  to  the 
queen,  and  the  other  moiety  to  him  that  will  fue  for  the 
fame.  And  there  lhall  be  taken  for  the  gauging  of  every 
fuch  velTel  in  London,  and  within  two  miles  compafs  with- 
out the  fame,  by  the  mailer  and  wardens  of  the  coopers  of 
London,  for  every  butt  one  penny,  for  every  pipe  one  pen- 
ny, for  every  puncheon  one  halfpenny,  for  every  hegihead 
one  halfpenny,  and  for  every  tierce  one  halfpenny,  and  for 
every  other  veffel  after  like  rates  ;  and  there  fhall  be  taken 
for  the  gauging  of  every  fuch  velTel  in  all  other  places,  after 
fuch  rates  as  areherein  appointed  to  be  taken  within  the  city 
of  London. 
GELDERLAND,  a  principality  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, bounded  on  the  north-weft  by  the  Zuyder  Sea,  on  the 
north  by  Over-Ilfel,  on  the  eaft  by  the  bifhopricof  Munfter, 
on  the  Couth  by  part  of  the  duch'y  of  Cleves  and  Dutch  Bra- 
bant, and  on  the  weft  by  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Utrecht. 
The  air  is  much  healthier  and  cleaner  than  in  Holland,  and 
the  maritime  provin'es ;  and  the  foil  in  general  fruitful  In 
corn  and  paftures,  and  great  droves  of  cattle  are  annually 
brought  from  Denmark  to  be  fattened  here. 
This  province  is  divided  into  three  quarters,  namely,  thofe 
of  Nimeguen,  Arnheim,and  Zutphen. 

I.  The  quarter  of  Nimeguen  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  that 
of  Arnheim,  from  which  itisfeparated  by  the  Rhine;  on  the 
eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  on  the  fouth  the  Maefe  parts 
it  from  Brabant,  and  it  has  Holland  on  the  weft. 

Nimeguen,  on  the  river  Waal,  is  a  large  city.  The  citizens 
are  add  idled  to  trade,  and  make  great  profit  by  brewing  of 
beer  and  feeding  of  cattle. 

II.  The  quarter  of  Arnheim  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the 
province  of  Utrecht,  on  the  north  by  the  Zuyder  Sea,  on 
the  calf  the  IlTel  divides  it  from  Over- llfil,  and  from  the 
country  of  Zutphen  ;  and  on  the  fouth  the  Rhine  parts  it 
from  the  quarter  of  Nimeguen. 

Arnheim,  the  capital  of  this  quarter,  is  fituated  on  the  north 

bank  of  the  Rhine. 
WAGENINGEN   is  fituated    alfo   on   the  Rhine.      The   chief 
riches  of  the  inhabitants  arife  from  their  cattle^  and  the  to- 
bacco trade. 
Hardewyk  ftands  on  the  bankr  of  the  Zuyder  Sea.     In  the 
■neighbouring  woods  thev  have  fuch  plenty  of  blue  berries  in 
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the  feafon,  which  continues  but  fix  weeks,  that  the  very 
freight  of  what  they  fell  at  Amftcrdam,  where  they  arc  much 
efli  -  med,  amounts  to  4.00  crowns. 

111.  The  county  or  earldom  of  ZUTPHEN,  has  Gelderland, 
properly  fo  called,  on  the  weft,  Ovcr-Iflel  on  the  north,  on 
the  eaft  the  biflropric  of  Munftcr,  and  on  the  fouth  the 
duchy  of  Cleves. 

Zutphkn,  the  capital  of  the  earldom,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of 
the  river  Yflel,  is  a  rich  and  populous  city. 

The  country  called  the  High  Quarter,  of  Gelderland, 
and  Prussian  Gelderland,  though  it  does  not  entirely 
belong  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  has  Dutch  Brabant,  and  part 
of  the  bifhopric  of  Liege  on  the  weft;  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Cleves  on  the  north;  part  of  the  fame  duchy,  and  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Cologne,  on  the  eaft  ;  and  part  of  the  duchy  of  J  u- 
liers  on  the  fouth  ;  fo  that  it  is  entirely  divided  from  Dutch 
Gelderland. 

GEMS,  a  common  name  for  all  precious  ftones  or  jewels. 
The  diamond,  or  adamant,  is  the  hardeft,  and  molt  tranf- 
parent of  all  the  precious  ftones,  as  alfo  the  moft  fimple  and 
homogeneous  ;  (settling  to  be,  among  ftones,  what  gold  is 
amon^  metals.  The  pfeudo-diamond  is  fufficicntly  pellucid, 
compact,  and  weighty,  but  not  fo  hard,  nor  capable  of  the 
luftre  and  polifh  of  the  true.  See  Diamond. 
Some  naturalifts  divide  them  more  minutely  :  bifhop  Wil- 
kins,  confidering  them  in  refpect  of  their  value,  makes  an 
intermediate  kind,  viz.  middle-prized.  He  alfo  divides  them 
into  more  and  lefs  tranfparent,  diftinguifhing  thefe  laft,  by 
their  colours,  into  red,  as  the  fardin  and  cornelian,  &c. 
the  more  tranfparent  into  fuch  as  are  colourlefs,  as  the  dia- 
mond and  white  fapphire  ;  and  coloured,  as  the  ruby,  car- 
buncle, &c. 

Dr.  Woodward,  confidering  them  in  another  light,  the  value 
being  arbitrary  and  extrinlic,  divides  them  into  thofe  found 
in  larger  and  in  leikr  maffes  ;  fubdividing  into  fuch  as  do  not 
exceed  maiblc  in  hardnefs,  and  fuch  as  do.  Thefe  laft  make 
the  clafs  of  precious  ftones.  He  divides  them  more  precifcly 
into  (1)  Opake,  which  are  either  of  one  colour,  as  thctur- 
quoifej;  or  of  various,  as  lazuli  and  jafper.  (2.)  Scmi-opake, 
of  permanent  colours,  as  the  agate,  chalcedony,  &c.  or  va- 
rying, according  to  the  pofition  of  light,  as  opal  and  cat's- 
cye.  (3.)-  Tranfparent  ftones,  coloured  as  the  topaz,  gra- 
date, fapphire,  Sic.  or  uncoloured,  as  the  crylia!,  white  fap- 
phire, and  diamond. 

Dr.  Slare  feems  to  make  the  fpecifrc  gravity  their  adequate 
itandard,  as  many  bodies  appear  in  all  rclpedls  like  ftones, 
but  want  the  neccflary  weight ;  fuch,  e.  gr.  is  chalk,  and  va- 
rious other  bodies,  granted  to  be  ftones,  fome  of  them  nearer 
to  earths,  and  others  nothing  but  earth,  fulphur,  and  metal. 
Of  the  former  many  fall  lhcrt  of  the  Itandard  of  ftone,  and 
others  exceed  it:  whereas  true  (tones,  fays  he,  though  di  tar- 
ing in  hardnefs,  whether  pebbles,  flints,  petrified  waters, 
&c.  anfwer  the  fame  ftandard  of  fpcciiic  gravity  as  a  diamond 
does  ;  whicn  is  to  that  of  water  as  2  -*-  to  I  *. 

*  Philofophical  Tran factions,  No.  182. 
The  hydroftatical  balance,  fays  Mr.  Boyle,  is  of  prime  ufe 
in  difcerning  genuine  gems  from  counterfeit,  which  too  often 
pafs  for  true  ;  for,  as  noqualitie-  are  more  elTentia!  to  bodies 
than  their  ponderofity,  fo  there  is  fcarce  any  more  difficultly 
altered  by  impoftors,  without  diicovery.  In  feveral  cafes, 
indeed,  'tis  not  fo  ;  yet  it  may  be  impracticable  to  make  any 
confiderablc  alterations  in  the  quality,  without  afenfible  al- 
teration in  fome  other  qualities,  fubjecting  the  cheat  to  a  dif- 
covery. 

Many  aut'.ors  are  full  of  the  virtues  and  medicinal  properties 
of  gems,  but  their  reputation  in  this  refpect  is  a  little  fallen. 
Yet,  as  the  fragments  are  ftill  preferved  by  the  phyficians  in 
fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  compolitions,  and  as  feveral  can- 
did and  curious  perfons  have  related  conliderable  effects  of 
them,  on  their  own  obfervations,  and  laftly,  as  it  is  no 
way  improbable  the  fofter  ones  may  operate  on  the  body, 
they  are  not  indiscriminately  to  be  rejected. 
On  fuch  confiderations,  Mr.  Boyle  wrote  of  the  origin  and 
virtues  of  gems,  to  (hew  that  fuch  ftones  were  originally  in 
a  fluid  ftate,  or  made  of  fubftances  that  were  fo  ;  and  that 
many  of  their  general  virtues  are  probably  derived  from  the 
mixture  of  metalline,  and  other  mineral  fubftances  ufually 
incorporated  with  them :  while  the  great  variety  and  par- 
ticular efficacy  of  their  virtues  arife  from  fome  happy  con- 
current fubftances  of  that  commixture,  e.  gr.  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  impregnating  liquor,  the  proportion  in  which 
it  is  mixed  with  the  petrefcent  juice,  and  the  like. 
To  fupport  this  hypothecs,  hefhews  that  many  of  them  are 
not  concretions  of  any  petrefcent  liquors,  but  confift  alfo  of 
other  mineral  adventitious  parts  ;  which  he  argues  from  their 
ieparability  in  fome  ftones,  the  fpecific  gravity  in  others  ; 
and  the  different  tinctures  in  gems  of  the  fame  fpecies,  as 
rubies,  fapphires,  granates,  and  even  diamonds,  of  which 
feme  are  yellow,  fome  of  other  colours,  and  fome  green,  al- 
moft  like  emeralds.  There  may,  therefore,  be  in  fome  gems 
numberiefs  adventitious  corpufcles,  fome  of  which  may  be 
indued  with  feveral  medicinal  virtues,  and  many  gems  are 
richly  impregnated  with  them.  This  is  the  fubftance  of 
what  is  directly  ailedged  in  behalf  of  gems. 


The  ftrefs  of  the  objection  is  this.   The  mineral  fubftances  in 
them  arc  fo  clofely  locked  up,  that  they  can  have  no 
cinal  operation,   being  unconquerable  by  fo  fmall  a  heat  a:. 
that  of  the  human  body. 

But  there  are  feveral  particulars  which  obviate  this  obj:. 
For  a   vigorous  load-ftone,  though  frequently  h 
many  genu,   is  known  to  emit   copious  effluvia;   and    have 
fometimes  had  a  manifeft  and  inconvenient  operation  on  the 
body,  being  wore  in  the   pocket,  or  long  held  in   the 
Mr.  Boyle  has  found  many  tranfparent  pebbles,  which  when 
cut  releinblcd  diamonds,  that  would  emit  copious  and  fttong- 
feen ted  fleams.     And,   if  eh  actions    be  owing   to 

the  effluvia  of  bodies  heated  by  rubbing,  very  flight  altera- 
tions may  procure  expirations  from  tranfparent  gems,  many 
of  which  are  electrical,  even  diamonds,  one  of  which  Mr. 
Boyle  kept  by  him,  that  upon  a  little  friction  would  attract 
vigoroufly. 

To  the  objection  of  their  not  being  digeftible  by  the  heat  of 
the  ftomach,  it  may  be  replied,  we  know  not  how  far  di- 
geltion  is  owing  to  heat.  Nor  is  it  proved  they  can  have  no 
operation  without  digeftion,  as  we  know  not  what  analogy 
may  be  between  fome  juices  in  the  body  and  the  miheral 
parts  of  the  gems.  And  tinctures  have  been  obtained  from 
hard  bodies  without  heat. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  it  is  unlikely  they  mould  part  with  any 
effluvia,  as  they  lofe  none  of  their  weight,  it  may  be  an- 
fwercd,  that  the  antimonia]  cup  imparts  a  ftrong  emetic  qua- 
lity to  wine  or  other  liquor,  without  any  fenfible  diminution 
of  weight. 

REMARKS. 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjedt  of  gems,  as  they  are  aggregates 
of  the  moft  perfect  earth,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  know- 
ledge thereof  depends  upon  two  principal  things,  viz.  their 
hardnefs  and  their  colour. 

Their  hardnefs  is  commonly  allowed  to  (land  in  this  order  \ 
the  diamond  lirft,  as  moll  compact  of  all,  next  after  which 
comes  the  ruby,  then  the  fapphire,  the  jacinth,  the  emerald, 
the  amethyft,  the  garnet,  the  carneol,  the  chalcedony,  the 
on)  x, the  jafper ;  and  to  thefe  fucceed  the  agate, porphyry, and 
marble.  This  difference,  however,  is  not  regular  and  con- 
(tant,  but  frequently  varies.  Good  cryftals  may  be  allowed 
to  fucccd  the  onyx,  but  the  whole  family  of  metallic  daffy 
fluors  fcem  to  be  ftill  fofter. 

In  point  of  colour,  the  diamond  is  valued  for  its  tranfpa- 
rency,  the  ruby  for  its  purple,  the  fapphire  for  its  blue,  the 
emerald  for  its  green,  the  jacinth  for  its  orange,  the  ame- 
thyft carneol  for  its  carnation,  the  onvx  for  its  tawney,  the 
jafper,  agate,  and  porphyry,  for  their  vermilion,  green,  and 
variegated  colours,  and  the  garnet  for  its  tranfparent  blood- 
red. 

All  thefe  gems,  as  they  arc  fometimes  found  coloured  or 
fpotted,  along  with  their  tranfparency,  fo  are  they  fometimes 
perfectly  limpid  and  colourlefs  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  diamond- 
cutter  or  polifher  knows  how  to  diftinguifh  their  feveral  fpe- 
cies from  their  different  degrees  of  hardnefs  upon  the  mill. 
For  the  cutting  or  polifhing  of  gems,  the  fine  powder  of  the 
fragments  of  thofe  that  are  next  in  degree  of  hardnefs,  is  al- 
ways required  to  grind  and  wear  away  the  fofter  ;  but,  as 
none  of  them  are  harder  than  the  diamond,  this  can  only  be 
polifhed  with  its  own  powder. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  many  curious  obfervations  upon  this  fubject  of 
gems,  in  fpeaking  of  a  diamond  that  (hone  in  the  dark ;  where 
he  finds  that  fuch  diamonds  as  are  left  with  fmall  afperities  or 
inequalities  upon  their  furface,  through  an  imperfection  in 
the  polifhing,  have  all  of  them  this  faculty,  viz.  of  fhining 
luminous  in  the  darkeft  place  *. 

•  See  Boyle's  Abridgm.  Vol.  III.  page  152 — 155. 

As  to  the  thing  that  gives  the  colour  to  gems,  there  are  many 
different  opinions,  or  rather  bare  conjectures.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that,  whatever  it  be,  it  is  a  real  fubftance,  or  certain 
individual  opake  copufcles,  that  varioufly  reflect  the  light  in 
its  motion.  But  that  this  body  (hould  be  copper,  for  inftance, 
which  ghees  the  fine  blue  to  the  fapphire,  or  to  lapis  lazuli, 
becaufeit  gives  the  like  colour  to  fpiritof  fal  ammoniac,  feems 
the  lefs  probable,  as  this  colour  does  not  abfolutely  depend 
upon  the  copper,  but  upon  the  property  of  the  fpirit  united 
with  it  :  for  the  fame  copper  turns  an  acid  fpirit  of  a  green 
colour,  and  with  a  glafs  fometimes  makes  a  green,  fometimes 
a  red,  fometimes  a  blue,  and  fometimes  a  black.  Upon  no 
better  foundation  alfo  (lands  that  opinion  of  the  garnet,  as 
receiving  its  colour  from  iron,  becaufe  iron  exhibits  fuch  a 
colour  in  its  glafs ;  for  iron  does  not  produce  fuch  effects  as 
it  is  iron,  but  as  iron  differently  prepared  ;  and  fuch  prepara- 
tions thereof  are  no  whereto  be  found  natural  :  for  inftance, 
the  crocus  martis  made  with  vinegar  *. 

*  See  more  of  this  apud  Kunkel.  in  Neri  Art.  Vitrar,  c<id, 
32 — 35.  and  Mr.  Boyle  of  Gems,  Abridgm.  Vol.  Ill 
pag.    118,   119,    120,    126,   127,  <?;c. 

With  refpect  to  the  making  of  artificial  precious  ftones,  fee 
the  heads  of  the  feveral  natural  ftones  of  that  fort. 
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Upon  knowing  the  different  methods,  fays  Mr.  Boyle,  of 
producing  the  adventitious  colours  of  metals  and  minerals  in 
bodies  capable  of  vitrification,  depends  the  art  of  making 
counterfeit  "ems  :  for  whilft  pure  fand,  or  calcined  cryftal, 
"ives  the  body  in  their  preparation,  it  is,  for  the  m oft  part, 
fome  metalline  or  mineral  calx,  mixed  in  a  fmall  proportion 
with  it,  that  gives  the  colour.  Calcined  lead,  fufed  with 
fine  white  find,  or  cryftal,  reduced  by  ignitions  and  fubfe- 
quent  extinctions  in  water,  to  a  fubtile  powder,  will,  of  it- 
felf,  be  brought,  by  a  due  decoCtion,  to  give  a  clear  mats, 
coloured  like  a  German  amethyft.  But  this  colour  may  be 
eafily  over-powered  by  thofe  of  feveral  other  mineral  pig- 
ments, fo  that  with  a  glafs  of  lead,  you  may  emulate  the 
frcfti  and  lovely  gre.-.n  of  an  emerald;  though,  in  many  cafes, 
the  col. >ur  which  the  lead  itfelf,  upon  vitrification,  tends  to, 
mav  vitiate  that  of  the  pigment  defigneu  to  appear  in  the 
mafs.  Thefe  colours  alio  depend  fo  much  upon  the  texture 
of  the  materials,  that  we  have  made  the  glafs  of  lead  itfelf, 
compofed  of  about  three  parts  of  litharge,  or  minium,  fufed 
with  one  of  cryftal,  or  fand,  very  finely  powdered,  pafs 
through  different  colours,  according  as  we  keep  it  more  or 
lefs  in  fuiion.  But  the  degrees  of  coCtion,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances,  may  fo  vary  the  colour  produced,  that,  in  a 
fmall  crucible,  I  have  had  fragments  of  the  fame  mafs  :  in 
ibme  of  which,  perhaps  not  fo  big  as  a  hazel-nut,  four  di- 
ftinCt  colours  might  be  difcerned. 

Belides  the  three  mentioned  forts  of  adventitious  colours  in 
metals,  there  maybe  others  reducible  under  the  fame  head, 
of  which  I  fhall  inftance  only  in  two. 

The  firft  is  afforded  us  from  the  praCtice  of  fcarlet  dyers.    A 
moft  famous  mafter  in  this  art  allured  me,  that  neither  he, 
nor  others,  can  ftrike  the  lovely  colour  called  the  bow-dye, 
unlefs  their  materials  be  boiled  in  veffels  of  a  particular  metal. 
Secondly,  metals  will  afford  uncommon  colours,  by  imbuing 
feveral  bodies  with  folutions  of  them,  made  in  a  proper  men- 
ftrua.  Thus  though  copper,  plentifully  diffolved  in  aqua  for- 
tis,  will  communicate  to  feveral  bodies  the  colour  of  thatfo- 
lution,  yet  fome  other  metals  will  not,  as  I  have  often  tried. 
Gold,  difiblved  in  aqua  regia,  dyes  the  nails  and  fkin,  the 
hafts  of  knives,  and  other  things  made  of  ivory,  not  with  a 
yellow,  but  a  purple  colour;  which,  though  itmanifeft  itfelf 
but  flowly,  is  very  durable,  and  can  fcarce  ever  be  wafhed 
out.     Thus  we  formerly  faid,  that  the  purer  cryftals  or  fine 
filver  made  with  aqua  fortis,  though  they  appear  white,  will 
prcfently  dye  the  fkin  and  nails  of  a  black  not  to  be  wafhed 
off  like  ordinary  ink.     And  many  other  bodies  may,  in  the 
fame  manner,  be   dyed,  fome  of  a  black,  and  other  of   a 
blac'.cifh  colour. 
GENEVA  REPUBLIC,  exclufive  of  the  city  of    Geneva, 
isbut  of  a  fmall  extent,  not  containing  above  n  parifhes.  The 
country  in  general  is  very  fruitful  and  populous  ;   it  abounds 
with  good  fruit-trees,  and    produces   wine,  both  white  and 
red  ;  the  former  fmall,  the  latter  excellent.     The  only  corn 
fowed   here   is   wheat,  which   its  foil  bears  in  great  plenty  ; 
and  the  republic  conftantly  keeps  a  great  magazine   of  it, 
againft  a  time  of  fcarcity,  when  they  fell  it  out  at  reafonable 
rates,  and  at  all  other  times  fell  it  extremely  reafonable. 
The  city  of  Geneva  is   confiderable  tor  its  fituation,  as  well 
as   its  commerce,  it  beirg  the  key  and  the  moft  flourifhing 
city  of  Switzerland.     Its  manufactures  are  chiefly  gold  and 
filver  lace,  thread-lace,  filks,  fhamoy  leather,  piftols,  watches, 
and  book- printing,  of  all  which  they  have  a  good  fo.eign  trade. 
Dr.  Burnet  fays,  it  is  furprizing  to  fee  the  learning  there  is 
here,  not  only  among  the  profeffors  of  it,  but  the  very  magi- 
ftratesand  trading  citizens  are  well  verfed  in  theLatin  tongue, 
mighty  well  acquainted  with  hiftory,  and  generally  men   of 
good  fenfe. — Mr.  Addifon  f;ys,  that  here  are  merchants  rec- 
koned worth  two  millions  of  crowns,though, perhaps, notone 
of  them  fpends  500I.  a  year. — He  alfo   fays,  there  are  three 
of  the  little  council  deputed  for  this  office,  who  are  obliged  to 
keep   together  funic ient  provifion  to  feed  the  people  at  leaft 
two  vears,  in   cafe  of  war  or  famine  ;  that  they  muft  take 
care  to  fill  their  magazines  in  times  of  the  greateft  plenty,  that 
fo  thay  may  afford  them  cheaper,  and  incrcafe  the  public  re- 
venue at  a  fmall  expence  of  its  members.      They  muft  not, 
upon  any  pretence,  furnifh  the  granaries    from  their  own 
fields,  that  fo  they  may  have  no  temptation  to  pay  too  great 
a  price,  or  put  any  bad  corn  upon  the  public  ;  and  they  muft 
buy  up  no  corn  growingwithin  12  miles  of  the  city,  that  the 
filling  of  their  magazines  may   not  prejudice  their  markets, 
and  raife  the  price  of  their  provifions  at  home. 
Th^  lake  of  Geneva  is  very  remarkable  ;  it  is  thelargeft  in 
this  part  of  Europe,  and,  perhaps,  in  Chriftendom,  except 
Sweden  and  Mufcovy.  It  is  navigable  for  greater  vefiels  than 
arc  ordinarily  feen  in  rivers,  which,  by  fome,  are  called  Ge- 
neva fhips,  by  others  the  Rhone  fhips.     This  lake  abounds 
with  perch,  and  other  excellent  fifh,  efpecially  trout, fo  large, 
that  they  are  often  fciit  as  prefents  to  princes,  and  perfons  of 
the  firft  qua  ity. 
Geneva,  a  liquor  commonly  called  Gin,   a  fort  of  compound 
fpirit,  which  is  fo  denominated,  as  being  extracted  partly  from 
juniper-berries,  Sec.     It  is  a  liquor  common  in  Holland  and 
England.  2 


REMARKS. 

The  Dutch  have  an  incredible  trade  to  Straelfund,  Stetin, 
Colberg,  Dantzic,  Elbing,  Koningfberg,  Memel,  Regia, 
Revel,  Narva,  and  Peterfburgh,  for  their  geneva,  which  is 
only  a  malt-fpirit  tindtured  with  the  juniper-berry. — And  it 
is  (aid  that  the  Englifh  have  arrived  to  fo  great  perfection  in 
the  making  of  malt-fpirits,thatthey  thereby  furpafs  the  Dutch 
in  the  article  of  geneva,  and  rival  the  French  even  in  their 
brandies.  See  the  article  Distillation.  If  fo,  we  may 
hope  for  an  increafe  in  the  exports  of  our  malt-fpirits  of  every 
kind,  that  lefs  may  be  cor.fumed  at  home,  and  more  in  other 
countries  :  for  the  Dutch  buy  large  quantities  of  Englifh 
malt  for  diftilling,  to  fupply  other  parts  with  their  geneva. — 
It  is  fcarce  credible  how  this  liquor  is  univerfally  drank  at 
this  time  in  Mufcovy  and  Poland  ;  and  why  may  not  the 
Englifh  come  in  for  a  confiderable  fhare  of  this  trade  ? 

GENOA,  a  republic  in  Italy,  whofe  territories  lie  in  the  cref- 
cent,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  for  150  miles  from  the  town 
of  Vemimiglia  on  the  weft,  almoft  to  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public of  Lucca  on  the  eaft,  and  is  called  the  Riviere,  or 
coaft  of  Genoa,  their  country  no  where  extending  20  miles 
from  the  fea,  and  in  fome  parts  not  10:  the  Apennine  Moun- 
tains in  a  manner  cover  it  on  the  land  fide,  and  feparate  it 
from  the  countries  of  Milan,  Piedmont,  the  Monferrat,  the 
Milanefe,  and  Parmefan.  The  tops  of  thefe  mountains  are 
perfectly  bare,  having  neither  trees  or  herbage  upon  them  ; 
but,  towards  the  bottom,  they  are  well  planted  with  vines, 
olives,  and  other  fruit;  but  the  foil  yields  fcarce  any  corn, 
and  their  fea  not  many  fifh. 

Genoa  City,  the  capital  of  this  republic,  is  fituate  in  9  de- 
grees 30  minutes  eaft  longitude,  and  in  44  degrees  30  minutes 
north  latitude,  part  of  it  on  a  level  {hand  near  the  fea,  but 
rifes  gradually  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  harbour  is  large 
and  deep,  but  expofed  to  the  fouth  weft  wind,  only  there  is 
a  mole  for  the  fecurity  of  their  gallies  and  fmall  vefiels,  and 
the  city  lies  pretty  much  expofed  to  a  bombardment,  as  they 
experienced  in  the  year  1684,  when  Lewis  X;  V .  ordered  the 
town  to  be  beat  about  their  ears.  See  the  article  France. 
There  are  here  large  quantities  of  filk  manufactured,  alfo 
velvets,  tabbies,  fattins,  filver  and  gold  broeddes,  &c.  as  like- 
wife  fine  point,  gloves,  and  fweet-meats,  which  are  in  great 
requeft,  as  well  as  their  foap. 

St-  Remo  is  a  fmall,  but  neat  fea-port  town,  on  the  coafts  of 
Genoa,  and  belonging  to  that  republic,  and  efteemed  a  place 
of  fome  importance.  It  ftands  on  a  fertile  valley,  that  pro- 
duces vaft  quantities  of  oranges,  citrons,  olives,  and  other 
fruits,  and  particularly  many  plantations  of  palm-trees. 

Ncli-  Naulum,  Naulilm,  ftands  on  a  pleafant  fertile 
plain,  on  the  coaft  of  Genoa,  and  was  founded  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  metiopolis,  and  thofe  of  Savona.  It  hath  a 
very  good  harbour,  and  was  once  a  free  port,  and  very  profit- 
able to  its  citizens  ;  but  it  hath  fince  been  ftripped  of  that 
privilege,  and  much  reduced  from  its  ancient  opulence,  by 
the  Genoefe  wars,  fince  it  hath  been  fubjeCt  to  their  do- 
minion. 

Savona,  or  Sano,  ftands  on  the  weft  coaft,  about  10  miles  to  the 
north-eaft  of  Noli,  and,  next  to  Genoa,  is  the  moft  confider- 
able city  in  this  ftate.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  formerly 
made  a  much  nobler  figure  than  it  does  now,  it  having  had  a 
very  good  haven,  which  brought  no  fmall  trade  thither,  but 
which  the  republic  hath  caufed  to  go  to  ruin,  that  the  com- 
merce of  Genoa  might  not  be  impaired  by  it.  Yet,  here  is  a 
confiderable  filk  manufacture  carried  on,  and  the  place  is 
famed  for  making  the  fineft  fweet-meats.  The  territory  about 
it  is  very  well  cultivated,  and  produces  great  variety  of  fruits, 
particularly  lemons,  limes,  bergamots. 
Port  St.  Maurice,  is  another  of  thofe  places  which  the  re- 
public of  Genoa  has  caufed  to  be  deftroyed,  to  bring  the 
greater  trade  to  their  metropolis  ;  fo  that  both  it  and  the 
town  are  gone   to  decay. 

REMARKS. 

The  trade  of  Genoa  is  in  wrought  filks,  which  was  carried  on 
here  when  all  the  filks  made  in  the  Milanefe  and  the  Man- 
tuan  were  formerly  negociated  here  (that  is,  filks  were  bought 
here  by  commiffion  from  England  and  Holland)  but  this  trade 
is  extremely  decayed,  and  both  thofe  countries  are  grown  wife 
enough  to  employ  their  own  people  in  the  filk  manufacture, 
and  make  the  goods  at  home  which  were  formerly  bought 
here. 

But  there  is  another  trade  carried  on  here,  in  which  the  Ge- 
noefe have  fo  great  a  fhare,  and  have  managed  fo  well,  that 
it  is  thought  they  have  gained  more  by  it  than  they  did  by 
all  the  commerce  of  the  Milanefe  :  this  is,  that  they  make 
moft  of  the  filks  which  they  bought  before,  in  their  own 
little  dominion,  and  employ  their  own  fubjedts  :  and,  as  the 
trade  they  carry  on  in  thefe  goods  to  Lifbon  and  Cadiz  is  pro- 
digioufly  increafed,  it  is  faid  they  flourifh  more  in  thefe 
branches  of  it,  than  they  did  before  with  all  the  reft,  not  for- 
getting that  they  have  ftill  a  confiderable  commerce  with 
Holland,  and  fome  with  England. 
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They  have  likewife  a  very  confiderablc  traffic  in  paper,  large 
quantities  of  which   arc  brought  to  England,  b 
they  fend  to  Portugal    and  Spain,  as  well  for  their  trades  to 
America  rcfpeclively,  as  for  their  own  confumption. 
Thi    republic,  for  near  three  centuries,  rivalled  Venicein  the 
dominion  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the    commerce  to   the 
Levant  ;  but,  after  the  memorable  victory  of  Chi< 
Venetians  bore   away  the  maritime  empire  ;  yet  they  {till 
maintain  no  inconfiderable  fhare  in  the  commerce  of  the 
vant,  and  by  the  medium  of  Genoa  foreigners  carry  on  the 
tiade  of  Lombardy. 

Their  manufactures  for  foreign  markets  are,  plain  and  flowered 
velvets,  and  others  with  gold  and  Giver  grounds;  fattii 
bies,  damafks,  gold  and  filver  tifl'ucs,  and  variety  of  other 
kinds  of  rich  filks.  Befides  thefe  they  traffic  in  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Levant  to  a  confidcrable  advantage. 
What  figure  the  Genoefe  fleets  have  formerly  made,  by  means 
of  their  commerce,  may  be  calily  conceived,  by  the  many 
victories  they  have  gained  over  the  Saracens,  Pifans,  V< 
tians,  Turks,  Spaniards,  &c.  as  well  as  from  their  tn 
large  conquefts  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  iflands  of  Crete,  Sar- 
dinia, Majorca,  Minorca,  Negropont,  Lefbos,  Malta,  and 
their  fettlements  in  Scio,  Smyrna,  Achaia,  Theodofia,  and 
other  towns  on  the  eaftcrn  confines  of  Europe  ;  but,  at  pre- 
sent, their  whole  navy  is  reduced  to  a  fmall  number  of  gallics, 
which  fcrvc  only  to  fetch  them  fome  corn,  wine,  and  other 
provifions  ;  infomuch  that  when,  in  the  late  queen  Anne's 
war,  they  had  but  fix  of  thefe  gallics  in  all,  and  had  refolved  to 
build  more,  the  French  king  fentexprefsly  to  forbid  it,  telling 
them,  that  he  knew  better  than  they  how  many  they  had  oc- 
cafion  for.  See  the  politic  intentions  hereof  under  the  arti- 
cle Franci:. 

The  great  wire-draw  to  the  traffic  of  Genoa  is  a  kind  of  free, 
as  well  as  a  fine  port  ;  for,  on  the  arrival  of  foreign  fhips, 
the  merchandizes  are  depofitcdin  a  grand  free  warehoufc,  no 
duties  of  import  or  export  being  paid, except  in  proportion  to 
the  fales  that  are  made,  and  what  remains  unibldis  re-imbark- 
ed  without  duty. 

Of  the  Bank  of  Genoa. 

The  mod  confiderable  body  in  power  in  this  republic,  is  that 
which  is  caked  St.  George's  Hank,  and  is  conltitutcdof  Inch 
blanches  of  the  public  revenue  as  have  been  fet  apart  by  the 
jTovernmcnt  for  the  payment  of  fuch  funis  as  have  been  bor- 
rowed during  the  exigencies  ofthecommonwealth.and  v. 
bath  never  been  violated,  under  the  grcatcft  troubles  and  per- 
plexities of  the  irate.  The  adminiftration  of  this  bank  being 
for  life,  and  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  citizen?,  gives  this 
body  a  great  authority  in  the  {late,  and  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  people.  This  bank  is  generally  thought  a  great  load 
to  the  Hate,  and  as  a  kind  of  inferior  fenate,  which  breaks  the 
uniformity  of  their  ariftocratic  government.  The  people, 
however,  receive  no  fmall  benefit  from  it,  both  as  it  is  a 
check  to  their  arittorcacy,  and  diftributcs  the  power  among 
more  private  members  of  the  republic  ;  and,  while  the  re- 
public kept  out  of  the  broils  of  Europe,  the  bank  maintained 
a  circulation  for  the  fupport  of  the  public  credit  and  their 
commerce. 

But  this  ftate  having  unhappily  taken  part  in  a  late  war, 
wherein  they  exhaulted  their  public  treafure,  on  which  foun- 
dation the  bank  was  conftituted,  its  credit  has  received  (o 
violent  afhock,  as  not  eafily  to  admit  of  a  flourifhing  revival^ 

Of  Corsica,  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  Genoefe  territories. 
It  is  an  iflindjfituated  between  that  of  Sardinia  and  the  fouth- 
ern  coafts  of  Italy,  extending  itfelf  in  length  from  41  to  43 
de^recsof  latitude,  and  from  9  to  10  degrees  of  eaft  longitude. 
Its  breadth,  from  the  promontory  called  Capo  di  Faro,  on 
the  weft,  to  Aleria  Deftrutta,  on  the  eaft  coaft,  is  about  80. — 
It  hath  the  ftate  of  Genoa  on  the  north;  Sardinia  on  thefouth, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Streights  of  Bonifacio  ;  the 
Tufcan  Sea,  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  Naples,  towards  the 
eaft  ;  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  weft. 
The  ifland  in  general  is  woody  and  mountainous,  and  the 
ground  fo  dry  and  ftony,  that  few  things  grow  on  it,  of  fruits, 
corn,  &c.  but  by  dint  of  labour.  Some  parts,  however,  are 
more  fertile,  and  produce,  with  lefs  trouble,  good  corn,  neat 
wines,  figs,  almonds,  olives,  chefnuts,  &c.  and  fome  paf- 
ture  grounds  breed  quantities  of  cattle,  as  their  forefts  do 
plenty  of  deer,  and  other  game;  and  the  fifti  that  is  caught 
about  it's  coafts  is  in  great  plenty,  and  very  good,  particular- 
•  ly  the  ton,  a  kind  of  fturgeon  ;  and  their  fmall  fiih  called, 
from  the  neighbouring  illand,  fardines.  Some  good  coral  is 
found  about  the  coaft,  efpeciaily  in  the  Streightsof  Bonifacio. 
Thepcople  having  endured  fo  great  hardfhips  and  oppreffions 
from  the  Genoefe,  they  revolted  from  them,  and  put  them- 
felves  under  the  protection  and  command  of  Theodore,  baron 
NewhofF,  whom  they  proclaimed  king  ofCorfica,  and  who, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  maintained  himfelf  in  that  dig- 
nity for  fome  time,  and  was  not  a  little  beloved  by  them. 
The  principal  articles  of  king  Theodore's  propofitions  were, 

I.  That  they  ought,  as  foon  as  poflible,  to  fet  about  friaking 
ffilt-ponds,  as  the  climate  of  the  country  promifed  fo  great  a 
VOL.  I. 
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annually  j  fo  that  the  en  'a  draw  great 

advantages  from  this  branch  of  comm 

II.  That  they  ought  to  e  ■  >n, 
copper,  and  lead-mines,  which  are  discovered  to  exi 

only  iron  for  common  iffes,  but  for  cannon,  bullets,  and  0!' 
things   neceffary  to  put  an  end  to  th  me 

war,  and  thereby  fave  the  groft  fums  Cent  out  ol  the  ille  to 
purchafe  them. 

III.  And,  as  this  if!  abounds  with  brimftone  and 
falt-petre,  they  ought  I  powder-mills  on  the  mod 
commodious  river,  to  mal  II  need  in 
the  kingdom,  and  repair  the  want  under  winch  they  have 
hitherto  laboured  in  tin's  particular,  and  which  hasoccaiioned 

IV.  Agriculture  alfo  ftiould  he  ftudioufly  cultivated,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  beft  lands  being  neglected  :'  to  which  end,  there 
fhould  be  eftablifhed  in  each  pieve  commifDiri^s,  intelligent 
in  this  art,  who  (hall  be  particularly  charged  to  take  care  that 
thepcafants  till  each  a  certain  fpot  in  their  feveral  diftric  , 
for  their  own  advan  1,  in  parts  upproper  for  the 
plough,  each  peafant  fhall  be  obliged  to  plant  at  leaft  4000 
vines,  or  1000  olive-trees  ;  and  all  forts  of  exemptions  fhall 
be  granted  during  10  yeaj  ,  tor  thofe  grounds  (0  newly  cul- 
tivated. 

V.  By  an  ordinance  publifhed  throughout  the  kingdom,  one 
conftant  and  uniform  meafure  mail  be  eftablifhed  for  all  the 
fruits  growing  here,  fuch  as  oil,  wine,  honey,  pitch,  tar, 
and  other  cafked  commodities  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  one 
ell,  one  weight,  and  one  bufhel,  conformably  to  the  ftandards 
of  other  trading  nati 

VI.  All  care  (hall  be  taken  to  advance  the  fillc  trade,  as 
the  kingdom  is  fo  well  fituatcd  for  it. 

Vli.  And,  as  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  the  advanta^cof 
this  nation  than  a  regular  foreign  trade,  and  as  our  kingdom 
is  better  fituated  than  any  other  for  it,  with  fo  great  a  num- 
ber of  good  ports  and  bays,  we  would  have  our  good  citizens 
accuftom  themfelves  to  it,  by  making  them  fenfible  of  the 
advantages  arillng  from  fuch  an  application.  To  which  pur- 
pofe,  we  have  thought  proper  to  eftablifh  a  council  of  com- 
merce, at  theexpence  of  the  crown  ;  the  commiffioners  of 
which  fhall  be  obliged  to  purchafe  of  our  fubje£ts  all  the  pro- 
duces of  the  country  fit  to  be  fent  abroad,  at  a  market-price, 
paying  them  in  manufactures,  or  our  filver  coin  :  but  if  the 
peafant  will  not  exchange  his  products  at  fuch  a  price,  he 
fhall  bring  them  into  the  crown-magazines,  where  a  receipt 
fhall  be  given  him.  The  commiffioners  fhall  fend  thefe  pro- 
duds  with  others,  and  their  refpective  invoices,  to  thecon- 
fuls  and  correfpondents  of  the  crown  in  foreign  parts,  with, 
an  order  to  draw  out  the  particular  accounts  of  the  produce 
of  thefe  effecls,  in  order  that  there  be  given  to  everyone  what 
belongs  to  him.  The  proprietors  fhall  receive  at  the  council 
of  commerce  the  returns  or  import  of  their  accounts,  on  pay- 
ing (befides  the  carriage)  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  to  defray 
the  charges;  and,  if  the  peafant  be  necefiitov  .  mot 

wait  tor  the  returns  unafliited,  he  may  receive  from  the  coun- 
cil the  half,  or  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  what  he  delivers, 
for  which  he  fhall  pav,  on  balancing  account,  one  half  per 
cent,  for  fix  months,  befides  the  4  per  cent,  above  mentioned. 
And,  to  give  a  greater  credit  to  the  faid  council,  we  engage 
ourfelf  and  crown  for  it.  And  we  order  our  confuls,  reii- 
dents,  or  correfpondents,  to  contrail  and  negociate  only  with 
the  faid  council,  and  they  fhall  fend  us  whatever  we  cannot 
do  without  in  our  iile.  No  veflel  fhall  be  admitted  without 
the  permiflion  of  the  faid  council  ;  and  our  correfpondents 
abroad  fhall  have  the  fame  credit  as  thofe  here,  and,  befides 
that,  the  character  of  counfellor  of  commerce  of  this  king- 
dom. 

VIII.  And  whereas  our  kingdom  abounds  in  wood,  pitch,  tar, 
hemp,  and  every  thing  neceilary  for  the  fhip-building,  this 
article  fhould  be  taken  ferioufly  into  coniideration,  as  alfa 
what  concerns  the  fifhery,  2cc. 

Monies  of  account  and  exchange  in  Genoa. 

Books  of  accounts  are  keTJfrin.piaftres,  fols,  and  deniers,  and 
in  livres,  or  lira,  fols,  and  deniers  bank,  whole  fubdiviiions 
are  by  20  and  12.' 

The  piaftre  is  equal  to  20  fols  d'or.  or  100  fols  bank,  or  5 
lira. 

The  fol  d'or  is  equal  to  12  deniers  d'or,  or  5  fols  bank. 
Thelivre  is  equal  to  2o  fois  bank. 
The  fol  bank  is  equal  to  12  deniers  bank. 
The  current  crown  is  equal  to  4  liras,  or  80  fols  bank. 
The  filver  crown,  orcroifat  of  Genoa,  is  equal  to  7  liras  12 
fols  bank. 

According  to  Monf.  Larue's  Bibliotheque  des  Jeunes  Nego-*' 
cians,  &c.  publifhed  at  Lyons  in  1747,  this  filver  crown 
weighs  in  France  720  grains,  and  it  is  received  at  the  ftand- 
ard  of  11  1  penny  weights. — The  mark  crown  is  equal  to  g 
liras,  6  fols  bank,  or  180  fols  bank.— The  piftole  of  gold  i3 
equal  to  18  4  bras  current  money,  and  is  received  in  France 
at  the  ftandard  of  2 1  §  carats,  and  it  there  weighs  1 26  grains. 
11  C  "   Tjbe 


GEN 


GEN 


I  he  eftabliftsed  cOurfes   of  exchange  between  thefe  places 
which  follow  are, 

Genoa. 
Upon  Gives  in  bank  To  receive 

t ^ 1 . 

ioo  piaftres  of  5  liras 
joo  ditto     - 
100  ditto         -     - 
100  ditto     - 


125  rixdollars 
1 2b  ditto 
128  ditto 
130  ditto 


! 


more 
or 

lefs 


113  fols  bank  mon.  more  or  lefs  I  crown  7  ^  liras 
122  crowns  of  7  -\  liras,  idem  100  crowns  mark 

I  lira  -  -  20  krsutz.  moreorlefs. 


Berlin 

Breilau 

Cologne 

Franckfort 

Lucca 

Novi 

St.  Gall 

Suppofe  that  a  merchant  owed  at  Genoa,  in  bank  money, 

the  following  fums,  and  would  remit  them  to  his  correfpon- 

dents. 

Courfe  of  exchange 
, ^ , 

1  fols  Tournois  per  i  piaftre 
J  deniers  de  gros  per  idem 
i  pence  fterling  per  idem 
rees  per  idem 

marvedies  per  i  crown  mark, 
i  fols  bank  per  i  piaft.  of  20s.  d'or 
fols  per  1  crown  of  10  Julio's, 
fol:  exchange  per  I  crown  of  4  lira! 
marchetti  per  idem 
fuls  per  1  ducat  of  10  carlins 
fols  per  1  florin  of  60  kreutzers 
carlins  per  1  crown  mark 

CASE      I. 
The  exchange  of  Genoa  upon  France. 

To  reduce  297  piaftres,  n  fols,  10  deniers,  bank  money  of 
Genoa,  into  livres,  fols,  and  deniers  Tournois  of  France,  ex- 
change at  99  y,  as  above. 

OPERATION. 
Piaftres  297  :    11   :  10  fum 
The       99  |  exchange 

.  2D73 
2673 

148  fols  6   den.  for  \  of  the  fol 


Of  Paris 
Amfter. 
London 
Lifbon 

Madrid 

Legho. 

Rome 

Milan 

Venice 

Naples 

Vienna 

Palermo 


piaft.  fols.  den. 

297  11  10 

574  12  IO 

I5SI  14  I 

650  s  2 

liras   fols.  den, 

2040  3  6 

2000  —  — 

15CO  -—  — 

2500  —  — 

1800  —  — 

1400  —  — 

1200  —  — 

1700  —  — 


d'or. 
at  99 
at  92 
at  54 
at  880 
bank, 
at  673 
at  93 
at  ioz 
at  77 
at  103 
at  82 
at  52 
at     45 


49 
4 
2 

I 


9 

II    To 

5  A 
7  A 


for  10  fols,  the  \  of  the  exchange 
for  1  fol.  the  JLof  10 
for  6  den.  the  §  of  a  fol 
for  4  den.  the  \  of  a  fol 


2|o)2g6|o 


M 


livres  1480  :  10 


4  -^5  Tournois  of  France,*the  anfwer. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Multiply  the  297  piaftres  11  :  10,  by  the  price  of  exchange  of 
99  \  fols,  and  take  the  aliquot  parts,  as  above,  and  the  fum 
total  will  be  fols  of  exchange,  becaufe  you  multiply  the  fum 
of  piaftres  thereby  ;  which,  being  divided  by  20,  reduces  them 
into  livres,  fols,  and  deniers  of  France,  and  makes  the  fum 
to  be  received  at  Paris  1480  livres,  10  fols,  4  deniers,  T^ 
Tournois. 

Proof  of  the  foregoing. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  French  livres  1480  :  10  :  4  T\  Tournois,  into 
tenths  of  fols,  and  the  price  of  exchange  into  the  fame,  and 
divide  the  fum  by  the  price  of  exchange,  and  you  will  have 
the  anfwer  in  piaftres.  For  what  remains,  multiply  by  the 
fubdivifions  of  the  piaftre,  20  and  12,  and  divide  by  the  com- 
mon divifor  (the  tenths  of  fols  in  the  price  of  exchange)  and 
you  will  have  the  fractional  parts. 

CASE    II. 

Genoa  exchanges  upon  Holland. 

To  reduce  574  piaftres,  12  fols,  10  deniers,  bank  mony  of 
Genoa  into  floi ins,  ftivers,  and  pennings,  bank  money  of 
Amfterdam,  exchange  at  92  %  pence  gros  per  piaftre  of  5 
liras,  or  20  fols. 


Piaftres  574 
92 


O 
12 

den. 


P  E  R  A  T  I  O  N. 


10 

gros 


'of  the  ex- 


iJ48 
5166 

143  §         =ffor    the| 
46  \  of  \  —  4.  for   the  10  fols  ( of  the 

9  \  near  for  2  fols  the} of  10  \    change 

2  1  near  for  6  deniers  the  |  of  2  fols 

I  £  for  3  deniers  the  I  of  6  deniers 

I  for  i  denier  the  |  of  3  deniers 


4|o)530i|o 


Florins  325  :  10  gros  ~  5  fols,  or  ftivers,  5  pennings,  bank 
money  of  Amfterdam,  for  which  the  draught  fhould  be  uiade 
upon  Amfterdam, 


INSTRUCTION. 

Multiply  the  fum  of  piaftres,  fols,  and  deniers,  by  the  price 
of  exchange,  92  §,  and  take  the  aliquot  parts  as  above,  and 
the  product  will  be  gros  of  Amfterdam,  40  of  which  making 
a  florin  or  guilder,  you  divide  thereby,  and  the  quotient 
gives  guilders,  ftivers,  and  pennings,  bank-money  of  Am- 
fterdam. 

N.  B.  As  2  gros  is  a  fol,  or  ftiver  of  Amfterdam,  for  the 
remaining  10  gros,  you  may  call  it  5  ftivers  ;  and,  as 
1  gros  is  8  pennings,  the  A  ofagrofsis  five  pennings. 

For  proof  of  the  foregoin°\ 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  fum  of  florins,  ftivers,  and  pennings,  and  the 
price  of  exchange,  into  the  fame  denomination  of  pennings, 
and  divide  the  fum  by  the  price,  and  the  quote  gives  the  an- 
fwer in  piaftres  of  Genoa. — To  find  the  value  of  the  fractional 
remainder,  multiply  by  the  fubdenominations  of  the  piaftre, 
and  divide  by  the  common  divifor  in  the  price  of  exchange, 
and  that  will  give  you  the  fols  and  deniers. 

CASE     III. 
Exchange  of  Genoa  upon  England. 

To  reduce  1551  piaftres,  14  fols,  1  denier,  bank-money  of 
Genoa,  into  pounds,  fhillings  and  pence  fterling  of  England, 
exchange  at  54  f  pence  fterling  per  piaftre  of  5  liras. 

OPERATION. 

Piaftres  1551   :   14  :  1 

54  I 


6204 
7755 
387  i         =1  ^  I  of  1551 
27  |of|  —  ifor  10  fols,  the  fofthe  price  of exch. 
10  near    —  |  for  4  fols,  the  ^  of  20  fols, 
§■  for  1  denier 


i2)84i8o(pence  fterling     • 

2|o)7oi|5(  iod. 

!•  35°  :   15  :   1°  fterling 

For  proof  hereof. 
INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  fum  and  price,  being  both  fterling  money,  into 
one  denomination,  and  divide  the  product  of  the  fum  by  that 
of  the  price,  and  the  quotient  will  give  the  piaftres  :  for  the 
remainder  obferve  what  has  been  faid  already. 

CASE     IV. 

Of  the  exchange  of  Genoa  upon  Portugal. 

To  reduce  650  piaftres,  5  fols,  2  deniers,  bank  money  of 

Genoa,  into  crufadoes  of  Portugal  (of  400  rees)  exchange  at 

880  rees  per  piaftre  of  5  liras  bank. 

OPERATION. 

Piaftres  650  :  5  fols,  2  deniers,  bank  money 
880  rees,  exchange 


Rees 


52000 
5200 
176 
44 
7-1- 


for  4  fols  the  i  of  the  exchange  price 
for  1  fol  the  \  of  4  fols 
for  2  deniers  the  4-  of  1  fol 


4|oo)5722J27 


Cruf.  1430  :  227  rees,  for  which  the  draught  fhould  be  made 
on  Lifbon. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Multiply  the  piaftres  by  the  Portugal  price  of  exchange  (880 
rees)  and  take  the  fractional  parts  as  directed.  The  fum  total 
being  of  the  fame  denomination  with  the  exchange,  viz.  rees, 
thefe  muft  be  reduced  into  crufadoes,  the  fpecies  whereon 
Genoa  exchanges  with  Lifbon  :  and,  400  rees  being  a  cru* 
fado,  that  is  the  divifor. 

For  proof. 
Reduce  the  crufadoes  into  rees,  and  divide  by  the  price  of 
exchange,  and  you  have  the  anfwer  in  piaftres :  for  the  re- 
mainder, proceed  as  in  the  foregoing  cafes. 

CASE     V. 

The  exchange  of  Genoa  upon  Spain. 

To  reduce  2040  liras,  3  fols,  6  deniers,  bank  money  of  Ge- 
noa, into  piaftres,  rials,  and  marvedies  of  old  plate  of  Spain, 
exchange  a!  673  marvedies  for  a  crown  mark  of  186  fols. 

OPERA- 


GEN 


GEN 


OPERATION. 

2040  Iiras  3  \  fols 
20 


186  fols 
34  marvedies 

764 
55* 


6344 


) 


40803  {  fols,  to  be  multiplied  by 
673  marvedies  the  price  of  cx- 

— change. 

122409 
285621 
244818 

336  v  for  the  I 

Quotient 


27460755  I  dividend ^4342.   rials,    10 
(    marvedies, 
Vwhich,  divided 
by  8,  gives    piaftres  542.  6   rials,   10  marvedies,  old  plate 
of  Spain,  for  which  the  draught  fliould  be  made  upon  Ma- 
drid. 


INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  liras  into  fols,  and  take  in  the  3  fols.  Multiply 
the  product  by  673  marvedies,  the  price  of  exchange,  it  will 
produce  27460755  i  for  a  dividend. — Multiply  feparately  the 
ibis  in  a  crown  mark,  by  the  marvedies  in  arial  (34)  and  the 
quotient  will  give  rials.  The  remainder  1947  \  multiply  by 
34,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  common  divifor,  and  it 
will  produrc  10  marvedies. — To  reduce  thefe  rials  into  piaf- 
tres, you  divide  by  8,  fo  many  rials  making  a  piaftre  ;  and 
the  quotient  gives  the  piaftres,  &C. 

N.  B.   If  what  has  been  faid,  in  relation  to  the  prccccding 
cafes,  be  attended  to,  the  proof  muft  be  eafy. 

CASE     VI. 

The  Exchange  of  Genoa  upon  Leghorn. 

To  reduce  200  liras,  bank-money  of  Gknoa,  into  piaftres, 
fols,  and  denicrs  of  Leghorn,  exchange  at  39  \  fols  per  piaf- 
tre of  Leghorn. 


OPERATION. 


2000  liras 
40  demi-fols 


2  demi-fols 


187  \80000 dividend,  Pirn  187,  divifor 

)  \427   :   16  fols,  2  denicrs,  for  which 

the  draught  mud  be  made  upon  Leghorn. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  2000  liras  of  Genoa  into  half-fols,  and  the  price 
of  exchange  likewife  ;  and  divide  the  former  by  the  latter 
product,  the  quotient  will  give  427  piaftres ;  for  the  remain- 
der 1^1,  multiply  and  divide  as  directed  in  the  foregoing 
caics.— For  proof  attend  alio  to  what  has  been  laid. 

CASE    VII. 

The  Exchange  of  Genoa  upon  Rome. 

To  reduce  1500  liras,  bank-money  of  Genoa,  into  Roman 
crowns  of  10  Julio's,  exchange  at  iC2  fols  per  laid  crown. 

OPERATION. 

1500  liras,  multiplied  by 
20  fols 

30000  fols,  to  be  divided  'by  the 
fols  in  the  price  of  exchange,  viz.  (102)  gives  294  Roman 
crowns,  1  julio,  1  rayoc,  for  which  the  draught  upon  Rome 
fhould  be  made. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  fum  and  price  of  exchange  bting  reduced  into  the  like 
denomination,  .trie  former  is  divided  by  the  latter,  and  con- 
fequently  gives  the  quantity  of  Roman  crowns.  For  the  re- 
mainder 12,  multiply  by  10  Julio's,  the  value  of  the  faid 
crown,  and  divide  by  the  fame,  it  gives  1  julio,  and,  for  the 
remainder  18,  multiply  and  divide  as  before. — The  reafon, 
and  proof  hereof  is  fo  plain,  that  no  further  explication  can 
be  needful. 


CASE     VIII. 

The  exchange  of  Genoa  upon  Venice. 

To  reduce  1800  liras,  bank-money  of  Genoa,  into  bank  du- 
cats of  Venice  of  24  groffe,  exchange  at  103  marchetti,  or 
'fols  of  Venice,  per  crown  current  of  4  lira  bank-money  of 
Genoa. 


OPERATION. 

1 800  liras  I  of  which  is  450  crowns  of  4  liras,  to  be  mul- 
tiplied by  the     -     -     -    103  marchetti  of  exch 

1350 

4500 


46350  To  be  divided  by  124  mar- 
chetti, the  value  of  a  ducat,  you  will  have  a  quotient  of  373 
ducats,  15  fols  j  for  which  the  draught  on  Venice  fhould  be 
made. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Take  the  quarter  of  1800  liras,  and  it  will  give  450  crown's 
of  four  liras.  Thefe  multiplied  by  the  price  of  exchange  of 
103  marchetti,  and  divided  by  124  marchetti,  the  number 
contained  in  a  ducat,  you  will  have  373  ducats,  bank  mo- 
ney, and  98  for  a  remainder,  which  multiply  by  20,  and  di- 
vide by  the  fame  divifor  124,  it  gives  15  fols ;  and  for  what 
clfe  remains,  multiply  by  12,  and  divide  as  before,  and  you 
have  the  money  to  be  received  at  Venice. 

CASE    IX. 

The  Exchange  of  Genoa  upon  Napi. 

To  reduce  1400  liras,  bank-money  of  Genoa,  into  ducats, 
carlins,  and  grains  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  exchan  c  it 
82  fols  of  Genoa  per  ducat  of  10  carlins. 

OPERATION. 

1400  liras,  to  be  multiplied  by 
20  fols 


82)28000  fols,  (341  ducats,  4  carlins, 
6  grains  regno,  for  which  the  draught  ihould  be  made  upon 
Naples. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  1400  lira  into  fols,  multiplying  them  by  20,  the 
value  of  the  lira,  and  divide  the  product  28000,  bv  the  price 
of  exchange,  (82  fols)  you  will  have  a  quotient  of  341  du- 
cats. The  remainder  38  multiply  by  10  carlins,  the  value 
of  the  ducat,  and  divide  by  the  faid  82,  it  will  produce  4 
carlins,  and  52  ftill  remaining  ;  which  multiply  and  divide  as 
before,  it  will  give  6  grains  :  fo  that  341  ducats,  4  carlins, 
and  6  grains,  are  to  be  received  for  the  draught  at  Naples. 

CASE     X. 
The  Exchange  of  Genoa  upon  Milan. 

To  reduce  2500  liras,  bank-money  of  Genoa,  into  livres, 
fols,  and  denicrs,  current  money  of  Milan,  exchange  at  77 
fols  exchange  of  Milan  for  a  crown  of  4  Jiras  bank  uf 
Genoa. 


OPERATION. 


106  fols  exchange 
4  liras 

424  liras,  for 
a  divifor 


2500  liras  bank,  multiplied 
by       77  fols  exchange. 

17500 
17500 


192500,  to  be  multiplied 
by     -        7:6  fols  current 

1347500 
48125,  for  5  fols  the  | 
9625,  for  1 the  ±  of 


424)1405250  livres,  for  a  dividend, 
will  give  33 14  livres,  5  fols, ,4  deniers,  current  money  of  Mi- 
lan, for  which  the  draught  is  to  be  made. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Multiply  the  2500  liras,  by  the  price  of  exchange  of  77  fols 
of  Milan,  and  the  product  1925CO  fols,  by  7  livres,  6  fols 
(becaufe  7  livres,  6  fols,  or  146  fols,  current  money  of  Mi- 
lan, make  106  fols  of  exchange  money  :)  divide  therefore 
the  product,  1405250,  by  the  faid  106  feds,  reduced  into 
liras,  viz.  by  424,  becaufe  the  exchange  crown  of  Genoa  is 
4  liras,  and  you  will  have  a  quotient  of  3314  livres,  and  a 
remainder  of  124,  which  multiply  by  20  fols,  the  value  of 
the  livres  of  Milan,  and  divide  by  the  faid  divifor,  it  gives  5 
fols,  and  a  further  remainder  of  160  ;  which  being  multi- 
plied by  12  deniers,  the  value  of  a  fol,  and  divided  by  the 
fame  divifor,  it  gives  4  deniers  current  ;  the  fum  to  be  re- 
ceived at  Milan  for  the  faid  2500  liras  of  Genoa. 

CASE 


GEN 


CASE.     XI. 
The  Exchange  of  Genoa  upon  Vienna. 

To  reduce  1200  liras,  bank  money  of  Genoa,  into  florins, 
kreutzers,  and  fenins  of  Vienna,  exchange  at  52  fols  of 
Genoa,  per  florin,  of  60  kreutzers. 

OPERATION. 

1200  liras,  to  be  multiplied 
by     20  fols, 

by  the  price  of  exchange  52)24000  fols,  to  be  divided, 
will  produce  461  florins,  32  kreutzers,   1  fenin  ;  for  which 
fum  the  draught  fhould  be  made  upon  Vienna. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Reduce  the  1 200  liras  into  fols,  by  20,  and  divide  the  product 
24000  by  the  price  of  exchange  of  52  fols,  and  you  will  have 
thequotient  461  florins,  with  a  remainder  of  28,  which  mul- 
tiply by  60  kreutaers,  the  value  of  the  Vienna  florin,  and 
divide  by  the  faid  divifor,  it  gives  32  kreutzers,  and  alfo  a 
remainder  of  16  ;  which  multiply  by  4  fenins,  the  value  of 
the  kreutzer,  and  divide  as  before,  you  will  produce  1  fenin; 
which  fum  muft  be  received  at  Vienna. 

CASE.     XII. 

The  Exchange  of  Genoa  upon  Palermo. 

To  reduce  1700  liras,  12  fols,  bank-money  of  Genoa,  into 
ounces,  tarines,  and  grains  of  Palermo,  Sicily,  exchange  at 
45  carlins,  per  crown  mark  of  Genoa. 

OPERATION. 


116  fols 
3 

558  divifor 


1700  liras  \  bank,  to  be  multiplied 
by  the     45  carlins  of  exchange 

8500 
6800 

27  for  the  |  or  12  fols 


553)76527  dividend,  (137  ounces,  4  ta- 
rines, 7  grains  ;  for  which  the  draught  fhould  be  made  upon 
Palermo,  or  Sicily. 

INSTRUCTION.    . 

Multiply  the  fum  of  1700  liras,  12  fols,  by  the  price  of 
exchange"  of  45  carlins,  the  product  76527  will  be  the 
dividend  :  multiply  alfo  feparately  186  fols,  the  value  of  the 
crown  mark,  by  3,  the  product  558  will  be  the  divifor,  which 
will  give  a  quotient  of  137  ounces,  and  a  remainder  of  81. — 
This  multiplied  by  30  tarines,  the  value  of  the  ounce,  and 
divided  by  the  faid  divifor,  will  give  four  tarines,  and  another 
remainder  of  198  ;  which  multiplied  by  20  grains,  the  value 
of  atarine,  and  divided  again  by  the  fame  common  divifor, 
it  gives  7  grains  ;  which  fum  muft  be  received  at  Sicily. 
The  reafon  for  multiplying  by  3  the  186  fols,  which  are  the 
value  of  the  mark,  is  becaufe  the  ounce  of  Sicily  is  compofed 
of  60  carlins,  and  the  lira  of  Genoa  of  20  fols,  which  is 
the  -5-  of  60  :  the  operation  is  expedited  by  this  abridgment; 
without  which,  you  muft  have  reduced  the  fum  into  fols,  by 
multiplying  by  20,  and  multiplied  afterwards  the  faid  186 
fols  by  60,  which  is  avoided  by  this  abbreviation. 

The  Usance  of  Genoa  with  regard  to  Bills  of  Exchange. 


London  is  3  months 

Lifbon,  Cadiz,  and  Madrid,   2  months 

Amfterdam  and  Hamburgh,   2  months 

Rome  and  Venice,   15  days 

Florence,  Leghorn,  and  Milan,  8  days 

Naples,  22  days 


jFrom  the  date  of 
.     the  bills. 

Sight. 


They  allow  30  days  grace,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
of  the  bill,  during  which,  the  bearer  may  neverthelefs  proteft 
the  bill,  and  return  it,   if  he  will. 

Of  the  Weights  and  Meafures  of  Genoa. 

Their  meafurc  is  a  cane,  and  that  is  of  divers  forts,  via.  for 
woollen,  the  cane  contains  9  palms;  another  for  linen,  con- 
fining 10  palms  ;  and  a  brace  of  2  4  palms  for  filk. 
Gcnoefc  canes  have  been  found  to  make  15  ells  in  Lyons. 
100  Gcnoefe  canes  make  32}}  ells  in  Holland,  245  \  yards  in 
London,  392  ells  in  Leipfic,  438  in  Breflaw,  and  367  in 
Dantzic. 

Their  weights  arc  as  follow,  viz.  12  ounces  to  a  lb.  18 
ounces  to  a  rotello,  25  lb.  to  areve,  and  6  reves  to  a  quin- 
tal, 


GEN 

100  lb.  of  Genoa    make    in   Holland  66  )-  lb.  ;  in    Lyons 

77  I  lb  ;in  London  73  lb;  in  Hamburgh68  lb;  in  Franckfort 

64  t  lb  ;  in  Leipfic  70  lb;  in  Leghorn  96  |  lb;  and  in  Venice 

1 10  I  lb. 

The  Genoa  weights  for  gold  are  reckoned  thus  :  24  grains 

to  a  denier,  24  deniers  to  an  ounce,  8  ounces  to  a  mark,  of 

which  130  make  about  100  pounds  troy  weight. 

And  100  lb.  troy  weight  is  equal  to  86  •*-  lb.  of  their  weight 

of  filver,  wherein  they  reckon  12  ounces  to  the  lb. 

They  fell  their  wine  by  the  miferold,  reckoning  2  barrels  to 

a  miferold,  and  5  miierolds  make  a   botta  divina,  which  is 

about  ico  pints. 

Corn  is  fold  here  by  the  mina;  20  minas  make  a  tun  of  40 

bufhels,  Winchefter-meafure. 

Oil  is  fold  by  the   barrel;   14  whereof  make   a  tun  of  236 

gallons  of  London  civil  gauge. 

Of  fimple  Arbitration  of  the  Exchanges,  by  Orders  and  Com- 
miffions,  given  and  received  by  Draughts  and  Remittances 
between  Amfterdam  and  Genoa. 

EXAMPLE. 

An  order  comes  to  Amfterdam,  to  remit  to  Genoa  at  82d. 
and  to  draw  upon  London  for  the  value  at  34  :  4.  When 
the  order  came  to  hand,  bills  for  Genoa  were  at85d.  I  would 
know  at  what  price  Amfterdam  muft  draw  upon  London,  to 
compenfate  the  faid  lofs  by  the  remittance  to  Genoa  r 

33  4 
85 


166  8 
2666  8 


6"#. 


82)2833  4(34  6  |,  The  anfwer  at  34 

Amfterdam  muft  draw  upon  Lcn- 

373  don,  to   fatisfy  the  lofs  upon  the 

— —  remittance   from   Amfterdam   to 

45  Genoa. 

12 

82)544(6 
52 


82)416(4 


Of  compound  Arbitration  of  Exchange. 

Suppofe  Amfterdam  has  orders  to  remit  a  certain  fum  to 
Genoa.  At  the  time  of  this  order,  Amfterdam  can  remit  at 
76  I  to  Genoa,  and  London  to  Genoa  at  4id.  The  query  is,. 
Whether  it  will  be  moft  advantage  to  Amfterdam  to  remit 
directly  to  Genoa,  or  to  do  it  by  the  way  of  London,  the  ex- 
change between  Amfterdam  and  London  being  at  34  ;  6,  and 
what  is  the  difference  per  cent. 


If  1  crown  be   4id.  fterling. 
22s.fterlingbe  34  :  6  Flemifh 
How  much  Flemilh  will    1  crown  coft  ? 

34  :6 
4i 


J394 

20 


2!o)i4i|4  f 


Then  as  76 1 
4 

337 


:  1  og  :  70 1  to  92.  1 82  decimals. 

4  ""  . 

— decimals/ 
307)283.  00000V92.   182  decimals,  which 
■  fubftracted  from 


.560 

,2530 

.740 

.126 


100 
92.   182,  &c. 


:.  817  or  1.  7  :  16  :  4. 
per  cent.  It  is  bet- 
ter for  Amfterdam 
to  remit  by  the  way 
oT  London  than  di- 
rectly from  Amfter- 
dam to  Genoa. 


REMARK  S. 
Thebctter  to  underftand  the  nature  of  thefe  fort  of  queftions 
in  the  exchanges,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  Ar.in- 
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tratton  of  the  exchanges,  the  article  England,  and 
the  article  Exchange. 

The  Florentines,  Genoefe,  and  Venetians,  are  (aid  to  have 
been  the  firft  trading  countries  who  fell  into  the  way  of  ne- 
gociating  money  by  bills  of  exchange,  and  firft  difcovered 
the  profits  and  advantages  to  be  occafionally  made  thereby. 
It  was  they  alio  that  difcovered  the  admirable  art  of  ac- 
countantfhip  by  charge  and  difcharge,  according  to  the  me- 
thod of  double  entry  ;  the  nature  of  which  we  have  parti- 
cularly (hewn  upon  a  (ingle  fhcet,  under  the  article  Bank- 
ing. 

GERMANY.  The  empire  confifling  of  various  ftates,  the 
reader  will  find  their  trade  defcribed  under  thofe  re- 
fpedtive  ftates. 

GEORGIA,  in  Afia,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Circaflia,  and 
the  E.  by  Dagheftan  and  Shirvan,  on  the  S.  by  Armenia,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea. 
It  abounds  with  woods  and  mountains,  but  hath  alfo  many 
line  and  fertile  plains,  if  rightly  cultivated.  It  is  but  thinly 
peopled,  and  hath  but  kw  cities,  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
and  fertility,  which  muft  be  afcribed  to  their  neglect  of  ma- 
nufactures, and  infamous  traffic  in  boys  and  girls,  which  they 
difpofe  of  to  the  Turks,  Perfians,  &c.  Their  moft  noble 
product  is  their  wine,  inferior  to  none;  great  quantities  of 
which  they  export  into  Media,  Armenia,  and  particularly  into 
Perfia,  for  the  king's  own  table.  Though  excellent,  it  is 
cheap;  a  horfe-load,  or  300  weight  of  the  very  belt,  felling 
at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  (hillings  of  our  money,  and  the 
middling  fort  for  half  that  price. 

The  country  produces  likewife  a  good  deal  of  filk,  which 
they  fcarce  know  how  to  manufacture,  but  chufc  rather  to 
fend  it  into  Turkey,  efpecially  to  Erzerum,  where  it  is 
wrought  in  great  quantities. 

Teflis  is  one  of  its  chief  cities  ;  its  trade  is  in  furs,  which 
are  fent  to  Conftantinople  by  the  way  of  Erzerum.  They 
alfo  fend  from  this  territory,  and  others  of  Georgia,  above 
2000  camel-loads  of  the  root  boya,  into  Diarbeck,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  linen-dyers,  as  alio  great  quantities  into  the  province 
of  Indoftan  for  the  fame  ule. 

Gori  is  a  fmalland  ill-built  town,  but  very  well  peopled,  and 
moft  of  its  inhabitants  merchants,  many  of  whom  are  rich. 

Georgia,  an  Englifh  colony  in  North-America.  See  Bri- 
tish Ameriqa,  French  America,  and  Spanish 
America. 

GHILAN,  with  TABRISTAN,  provinces  in  Perfia. 

Ghilan    is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Cafpian  Sea  and  pro- 
vince of  Tabriftan,  by  Perfian  Irac  on  the  S.  Alderbeitzan 
on  the  W.  and  the  heath  of  Mockan  on  the  N . 
The  country  is  very  beautiful  and  even,  and  watered  by  fe- 
vcral  fine  rivers,  that  abound  with  fifh,  as  does  alfo  the  Caf- 
pian Sea,  into  which  they  fall,  and  even  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  farming  out  the  privilege  of  fifhing  there  brings  in 
a  very  confidcrablc  revenue  to  the  king  of  Perfia. 
This  province  is  the  fined  and  moft  fruitful  of  all  Perfia,  and 
produces  filk,  oil,  wines,  rice,  tobacco,  and  all  forts  of  the  belt 
fruits,  fo  abundantly,  that  it  furnifhes  a  great  part  of  Perfia, 
and  even  feveral  foreign  countries,  with  them. 
The  province  of  Tabriftan  has  the  Cafpian  Sea  on  the  N. 
Ghilan  on  the  W.  Perfian  Irac  on  the  S.  and  Corafan  on  the 
E.  The  country  is  fruitful,  but  the  air  unwholefome. 

Amoul  is  a  large  town,  and  drives  a  confiderable  trade  in 
provifions  to  Bukara,  and  efpecially  in  plums,  which  the  foil 
of  this  city  produces  in  abundance,  and  are  delicious. 

Tabristan  is  a  confiderable  city  for  weaving  and  felling 
filks  and  velvets. 

GINGER.  This  root  was  brought  to  us  heretofore  from 
the  Eaft-Indies,  but  what  is  cultivated  in  the  Weftern  Iflands 
is  more  ufed,  and  much  better,  being  dried  with  more  care, 
fo  that  it  is  not  parched  and  withered. 
Chufc  fuch  as  is  new,  dry,  well  fed,  not  eafy  to  break,  of  a 
greyifh  colour,  refinous  within,  and  of  a  hot  piquant  tafte. 
Ginger  is  hot  and  drying  ;  'tis  ufed  in  the  theriaca,  and  other 
compofitions.  Great  quantities  are  ufed  in  France  by  the 
country  hawkers  and  chandlers,  who  mix  it  with  their 
pepper. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE,  in  Wales,  is  a  maritime  county, 
having  on  the  fouth  the  Severn  Sea,  or  Britifh  Channel,  Mon- 
mouthfhire  on  the  eaft,  Carmarthenfhire  on  the  weft,  and 
Brecknockfhire  on  the  north.  It  is  about  116  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  air  and  foil  of  it  are  various.  Sheep  and 
other  cattle  abound  in  all  parts  of  it,  there  being  fruitful 
vailies  among  the  mountains,  which  produce  very  good 
pafture.  Other  commodities  are  lead,  coals,  fifh,  and  but- 
ter. It  has  many  fmall  harbours,  from  which  they  (hip  off 
their  coals  and  provifions,  which  they  fend  in  great  quanti- 
ties ;  the  firft  to  all  thecoafts  of  Devon,  Somerfet,and  Corn- 
wall, and  fome  to  Ireland  ;  and  the  laft  they  fend  to  Briftol, 
efpecially  butter. 

Cardiff,  the  capital  town,  is  feared  on  the  river  Tauye, 
which  falls  into  the  fea  four  miles  below  it,  where  is  a  com- 
modious haven  ;  but  fmall  vefTels  may  come  up  to  its  very 
bridge  to  lade  and  unlade.  It  is  a  pretty  large  town,  is  well 
frequented,  and  has  a  good  trade  with  Briftol,  and  plentiful 
markets  and  fairs  for  corn,  cattle,  fheep,  horfes,  and  fwine. 
Though  the  Welfh  coaft  is  generally  foul  and  dangerous,  and 
V  O  L.  I. 


I  has  never,  it  feems,  been  well  furveyed,  yet  there  is  a  good 
road  before  this  place,  and  the  courfe  to  it  from  the  Fiat 
Holmes,  or  Hungroad  by  Briftol,  is  north-north-weft. 

Cowbridge,  on  the  river  Ewenny,  not  far  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Severn  Sea,  has  a  market  well  frequented  for  cattle, 
(heep,  corn,  and  other  provifions,  and  a  harbour  for  boats. 

Swansey,  a  large,  clean,  well-built  town,  and  drives  the 
greateft  trade  in  any  of  the  county,  efpecially  in  coals  ;  hold* 
a  great  correfpondence  with  Briftol,  and  has  an  exceeding 
good  harbour,  where  fometimes  a  hundred  (hips  at  a  time 
come  in  for  coals  and  culm,  there  being  feveral  very  large 
good  coal  works  in  and  near  it,  from  whence  they  are  car- 
ried into  Somerfetfhire,  Devonfhire,  and  Cornwall,  and  alfo 
to  Ireland,  to  the  great  enriching  the  town  and  country 
round. 

GLASS.  It  is  controverted  among  naturalifts,  to  what  clafs 
of  bodies  glafs  (hould  be  referred  ;  fome  making  it  a  concrete 
juice,  others  a  ftone,  others  again  rank  it  among  femi-me- 
tals  ;  but  Dr.  Merret  obferves,  that  thefe  are  all  natural  pro- 
ductions ;  whereas  glafs  is  a  factitious  compound,  produced 
by  fire,  and  never  found  in  the  earth,  but  only  the  fand  and 
ftones  that  form  it  ;  but  metals  are  perfectly  formed  by  na- 
ture into  certain  fpecies,  and  fire  only  produces  them  by  its 
faculty  of  feparating  heterogeneous,  and  uniting  homoge- 
neous bodies  ;  whereas  it  products  glafs  by  uniting  heteroge- 
neous matters,  viz.  fait  and  fand  ;  of  both  which  it  evidently 
confifts,  100  weight  of  fand  yielding  above  150  pounds  of 
glafs. 

The  chief  characters  or  properties  of  glafs  are,  that  it  fufes 
in  a  vehement  fire  ;  when  fufed,  cleaves  to  iron  ;  does  not 
wafte  in  the  fire,  and  ii  the  laft  effect  of  it  ;  is  ductile  and 
fafhionable  into  any  form  while  red-hot,  but  not  malleable  : 
friable  when  cold  ;  diaphanous,  either  hot  or  cold  ;  flexible 
and  elaftic  ;  difunited,  and  broke  by  cold  and  moifture,  and 
efpecially  by  faline  liquors  ;  is  only  cut  by  a  diamond  or 
emery;  acrid,  or  other  juices,  extract  no  quality  from  it ;  it 
does  not  wear  by  the  longcft  ufe  ;  nor  will  any  liquor  make 
it  mufty,  change  its  colour,  or  ruft  ;  it  loftens  metals,  and 
makes  them  fulible;  receives  all  metallic  colours,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally  ;  will  not  calcine,  and  may  be  ce- 
mented, like  ftones  and  metals. 

Making  of  glafs. 

The  materials,  as  already  faid,  are  fait  and  fand,  or  ftones. 
The  fait  is  procured  from  the  afhes  of  a  water  plant  called 
kali,  cut  down  in  fummer,  dried  in  the  fun,  and  burnt  in 
heaps  on  the  ground,  or  on  iron-grates  :  the  afhes,  called 
pulverine,  falling  into  a  pit,  grow  into  a  hard  mafs  fit  for 
ufe.  To  extract  the  fait,  they  are  powdered  and  lifted,  then 
kept  in  boiling  water  till  one  third  be  confumed,  ftirring 
from  time  to  time  for  the  better  extracting  all  the  falts ;  then 
the  veffel  is  filled,  and  boiled  again  till  half  be  confumed  ; 
what  remains  is  a  fort  of  lee,  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fait. 
Which  lee,  boiled  over  again  in  frefh  copperas,  thickens,  and 
in  about  24  hours  (hoots  its  fait ;  which  is  to  be  laded  out, 
as  it  (hoots,  into  earthen  pans,  and  thence  into  wooden  vats 
to  drain  and  dry.  Then  it  is  grofsly  powdered,  and  dried  in 
a  fort  of  oven.  Other  plants,  befides  kali,  yield  a  fait  fit  for 
glafs,  as  alga,  common  thiftle,  bramble,  hops,  wormwood, 
woad,  and  the  whole  leguminous  tribe,  as  peafe,  beans,  &c. 
The  fand  or  ftones,  called  tarfo,  is  the  fecond  ingredient,  and 
what  gives  it  the  body.  They  muft  be  fuch  as  will  fufe,  and 
the  whiteft  are  the  beft,  fo  that  cryftals  are  preferable  to  all 
others.  At  Venice  they  chiefly  ufe  a  fort  of  pebble,  refem- 
bling  white  marble.  Flints  are  admirable,  and  make  a  pure 
cryftalline  metal,  but  the  expence  of  preparing  them  makes 
the  glaffmen  fparing  of  their  ufe.  Where  ftones  cannot  con- 
veniently be  had,  fand  is  ufed  ;  which  is  to  be  white,  fmall, 
and  well  wafhed  before  it  is  ufed.  Our  glafs-houfes  in  Eng- 
land are  furnifhed  with  a  fine  fand  from  Maidftone,  the  fame 
as  is  ufed  for  fand-boxes,  and  in  fcouring  ;  and  with  a  coarfer 
for  green-glafs,  from  Woolwich. 

For  cryftal-glafs,  to  220  pounds  of  tarfo,  pounded  fine,  they 
put  130  of  fait,  mix  them,  and  put  into  the  oven  or  rever- 
beratofy  furnace,  firft  well  heated.  Here  they  are  calcined 
for  five  hours,  during  which  they  are  mixed  with  a  rake  : 
and,  when  taken  out,  it  is  called  frit,  or  bollito,  of  which 
are  three  kinds  ;  this  is  cryftal  frit :  the  fecond,  or  ordinary 
frit,  for  the  common  white  metal,  is  made  of  the  bare  afhes: 
the  third,  for  green  glafs,  is  made  of  common  afhes,  unpre- 
pared, and  a  hard  fand  above  mentioned. 
Now  to  proceed  to  the  operation  of  making  glafs  itfelf ;  they 
fet  off  this  frit  in  melting-pots  in  the  working  furnace,  adding 
in  each  a  due  quantity  of  blackifh  ftone,  called  manganefe, 
which  purges  off  that  greenifh  caft  natural  to  all  glafs,  mak- 
ing it  more  clear  and  azure.  While  it  is  infufion,  the  work- 
man mixes  the  metal  well  together  with  his  fquare,  fkimming 
off  the  fand,  over  which  is  a  white  fait,  called  fandiver,  con- 
tinually caft  up  from  the  metal,  and  fwimming  on  it's  fur- 
face;  which,  unlefs  purged  off,  would  make  the  glafs  brittle 
and  unfit  to  work.  When  the  vitrification  is  compleated, 
and  the  metal  fufficiently  clear,  it  is  formed  into  the  works 
required,  by  dipping  a  hollow  iron  into  thernelting-pot,  and 
taking  out  enough  for  the  work  intended.  While  red  hot, 
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the  work-man  rolls  it  to  and  fro  on  a  marble,  to  unite  its 
parts  more  firmly  ;  then  blowing  gently  Oells  it,  repeating 
till  it  is  large  enough  ;  then  whirling  it  about  his  head,  he 
lengthens  and  cools  the  glafs  ;  moulds  it  in  the  ftamp-irons, 
and" flats  the  bottom  by  preffing  it  on'the  marble  :  it  is  af- 
terwards further  fafhioned  as  occafion  requires,  being  full 
broke  from  the  blowing-iron.  As  fa  ft  as  the  mafter  finifhes 
them,  another  takes  them  up  with  an  iron  fork,  and  places 
them  in  a  tower  over  the  melting  furnace  to  anneal,  and, 
having  flood  fome  time,  they  are  put  into  iron  pans,  which 
by  degrees  are  drawn  further  off,  that  they  may  cool  gra- 
dually. 

Though  cryftal,  in  not  being  fufible,  becomes  unfufceptible 
of  dyes  in  fubftance,  yet  chemifts  have  found  means  to  make 
it  ferve  for  the  bafis  of  precious  ftones.  For  though  it  will 
not  fufe,  it  will  calcine  and  make  frit. 

The  art  of  making  precious  none  in  glafs  is  too  curious  to 
be  palled  over  ;  we  fhall,  therefore,  briefly  point  out  fome  of 
the  leading  compoiitions. 

To  make  a  fea-green  glafs,  take  cryftal  frit,  without  man- 
ganefe  ;  melt  it,  and,  when  clear,  a  fait  will  be  on  the  top 
like  an  oil,  which  fkim  off,  while  any  fifes.  Then  mix 
calcined  brafs  and  zaffer,  and  add  it  to  the  melted  cryftal. 
Let  the  whole  ftand  three  hours,  to  incorporate  the  colour; 
then  ftir  and  mix  again  ;  take  a  proof,  and  either  heighten 
or  lower  the  colour. 

For  an  emerald-coloured  glafs,  take  the  fame  frit  as  before, 
pafs  it  through  water  once  or  twice  to  get  out  all  the  fait  : 
add  half  the  quantity  of  common  white  metal  ;  and,  when 
the  mixture  is  well  purified,  add  brafs  thrice  calcined,  and 
crocus  martis  calcined  with  brimftone  and  reverberated:  if 
any  bluenefs  remain,  add  more  crocus.  —  For  a  turquoife- 
coloured  glafs,  evaporate  all  the  moifture  from  fea-falt,  till 
it  become  white;  then  powder  and  add  by  degrees,  to  a  fea- 
green,  crydal  metal,  mentioned-above,  mixing  well,  till  the 
green  become  opake,  which  the  fait,  now  vitrified,  effects. 
Upon  this  a  little  palenefs  arifes,  aud  by  degrees  the  fky- 
blue  required. — To  make  chalcedonies,  jafpers,  and  agates,  in 
glafs ;  diffolve  filver  in  aqua  fortis ;  mix  it  in  a  glafs  body,  and 
add  fal  armoniac;  when  diffolved,  add  zaffer,  manganefe,  fer- 
,retto,  crocus  martis,  thrice  calcined  copper,  blueimalt,  and 
red  lead,  all  in  powder  ;  keep  the  body  'flopped  ten  days, 
ftirring  daily  :  then  fet  in  a  fand-furnace ;  in  24  hours  the 
aqua-fortis  will  be  evaporated,  leaving  a  powder  at  bottom. 
Laftly,  take  very  clear  metal,  adding  to  20  pounds  of  it  two 
ounces  and  a  half  of  the  powder,  mix  and  let  it  ftand  in  the 
fire  24  hours  ;  and,  when  cold,  waves  and  clouds  of  beau- 
tiful colours  will  begin  to  appear.  Add  tartar,  vitrified  foot, 
and  crocus  martis,  calcined  with  brimftone,  all  powdered 
and  mixed  :  let  it  boil  and  fettle  24  hours  ;  and  then  make 
a  glafs  body  of  it,  putting  it  in  the  furnace  again  and  again, 
till  fine  ftr'eaks  and  fhades  of  blue,  red,  fea-green,  and  all 
other  colours,  appear  ;  in  which  ftate  it  is  ready  to  be 
wrought  into  variegated  veiTels,  &c. 

To  make  a  gold  yellow  in  glafs,  mix  cryftal  frit  with  com- 
mon glafs  frit,  and   add  lifted  tartar  and  manganefe;  place 
them  in  a  furnace  four  days,  with  an  ordinary  fire  ;  when 
well  purified  and  coloured,   work  it. — For  a  granate  colour, 
to  cryftal  and  common  frit  mixed,  add  manganefe  and  zaf- 
fer ;    put  them  in  a  pot,  and  keep  them  in   the  furnace  24 
hours — For  an  amethyft  colour,  to  cryftal  frit,  add   manga- 
nefe and  zaffer  as   before. — For  a  fapphire  colour,  either  to 
common  or  cryftal  frit,   add  zaffer  and  manganefe  ;  mix  and 
melt  them  in  a  furnace,  and  when  well  coloured,  work  it. — 
For  a  black  colour,  to  cryftal  and  common  frit,  and  calx  of 
lead  and   tin  ;   mix,  and  jet  in  a  furnace  :  when  melted  and 
pure,  add  powder  of  calcined  fteel,   and  fcales  of  iron  ;  af- 
ter boiling  with  the  mixture,  let  it  ftand  and  fettle  12  hours. 
— For    a   fnow  white,  to  cryftal  frit  add  calcined    tin    and 
manganefe;  mix  and  fet  it  in  the  furnace  to  refine,  for   18 
hours  :  then  caft  the  matter  into  water,  and  make  a  proof : 
if  too  clear,  add  more  tin. — For  a  marble  colour,    cryftal 
frit  melted,  and  worked  without  purifying,  fuffices. — For  a 
deep  red,  put  cryftal   frit,  broken  white  glafs,  and  calcined 
tin  in  a  pot  to  melt  and  purify  ;  when   in  fufion,  add  cal- 
cined fteel,  and  fcales  of  iron,  well  powdered,  thereto  ;   mix 
and  let  them   incorporate  five  or  fix  hours.     Make  an  effay, 
and,  if  the  metal  be  too  black  or  opake,  add  brafs  calcined  to 
a  rednefs  ;   mix,  refine,    and  make  an    effay  as  before,  till  it 
be  of  a   bioodred;  and   work    it  fpeedily,  left  it  lofe   its 
colour. 

It  is  no  inconfiderablc  improvement  of  the  art  of  imitating 
gems,  to  make  ufc  of  glalii  of  lead  ;  the  ftones,  fo  produced, 
far  exceeding  thofe  made  of  common  glafs,  or  even  of  cry- 
fid  in  point  of  colour.  To  prepare  this  glafs,  the  lead  is 
firft  fufed  and  calcined  in  a  kiln;  then  recalcined  in  a  re- 
ve;beratory  fire  ;  ami,  laftly,  pulverine  or  rochctta  frit  being 
mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole  fet  in  the  furnace  for  ten  hours, 
it  is  caft  out  into  water,  and  the  glaG  leparatcd  from  the  lead. 
This  dafs  may  be  blown  or  worked  into  veffels,  after  the 
ufual  manner. — It  become?  of  an  emerald  colour,  by  adding 
pulverine  frit  to  purify  it,  and  brafs  thrice  calcined,  and  cro- 
cus martis  made   with  vinegar. — A  topaz  colour,   by  ufing 


cryflal  frit  inftead  of  pulverine  frit,  and  half  the  quantity  of 
yellow  glafs. — A  granate  colour  by  adding  cryftal  frit,  man- 
ganefe, and  zaffer. — A  gold  colour,  by  adding  cryftal  frit, 
brafs  thrice  calcined,  and  crocus  martis. — Colour  of  lapis  la- 
zuli, by  adding  the  fnow  while  glafs  already  mentioned  with 
the  painters  blue  fmalt. 

REMARKS. 

Neri  traces  the  antiquity  of  glafs  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Job  :  that  writer,  fpeaking  of  the  value  of  wifdom,  chap. 
xxviii.ver.17,  fays,  that  gold  and  glafs  are  not  to  be  equalled 
to  it  :  fo  at  leaft  our  verfion  has  it,  after  the  Septuannt, 
Vulgate,  the  Syriac,  St.  Jerom,  &c.  But  in  other  traufla- 
tions,  as  well  as  in  the  orignal  Hebrew,  the  word  glafs  is 
not  feen  :  inftead  thereof,  the  Chaldee  ufes  cryftal';  the 
Arabic  jacinth  ;  the  Italian,  Spanifh,  French,  Dutch,  a  dia- 
mond ;  the  Targum,  a  looking  glafs  ;  Pagninus,  a  precious 
ftone  ;  Vatable,  a  beryl,  &c.  The  reafonof  all  this  diver- 
fity  arifes  hence,  that  the  original  word  zechuchich  comes 
from  the  root  zacac,  which  fignifies  to  purify,  cleanfe,  fhine, 
be  white,  or  tranfparent ;  whence  the  fame  word  is  applied 
to  frankmcenfe,  Exod.  xxx.  34.  where  the  Septuagint  ren- 
ders it  pellucid  :  fo  that  the  word  may  equally  fignify  any 
thing  beautiful  and  tranfparent,  and  isby  no  means  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  exprefs  what  we  now  call  giafs  *. 

*  Merret  Obferv.  in  Anth.  Neri. 

Pliny  relates,   that  '  glafs  was  firft  difcovered  by  accident  in 

*  Syria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus,  by  certain  mer- 
'  chants  driven  thither  by  the  fortune  of  the  fea,  and  obliged 
'  to  continue  there,  and  drefs  their  victuals  by  making  a  fire 

*  on  the  ground;   where  there  being  great  ftore  of  the  herb 

*  kali,  that  plant  burning  to  afb.es,  its  fait  mixed  and  m- 
'  corporated  with  fund,  or  ftones,  vitrified  f.' 

f  Hift.  Nat.   lib.   36. 

Dr.  Merret  will  have  glafs  as  antient  as  either  pottery  or 
making  bricks ;  for  that  a  kiln  of  bricks  can  fcarce  be  burnt, 
or  a  batch  of  pottery  be  made,  but  fome  of  the  bricks  and 
the  ware  will  be  at  leaft  fuperficially  turned  to  glafs  :  fo  that 
it  muft  have  been  known  at  the  building  of  Babel,  and  as 
long  before  as  that  art  was  ufed  ;  and  likewife  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, among  whom  the  Ifraelites  were  many  years  employed 
in  making  bricks  *.  Of  this  kind,  no  doubt,  was  that  foffil 
glafs  mentioned  by  Ferrant,  Imperat.  to  be  found  under 
ground  in  places  where  great  fires  had  been  f. 

*  Obferv.  in  Anth.  Neri. 
•f-  Lib.  25.  c.  7. 

It  is  controverted  among  naturalifts,  to  what  clafs  of  bodies 
glafs  ought  to  be  referred  :  Agricola,  lib.  xii.  de  re   metall. 
makes  it  a  concrete  juice  :    Vin.  Belluacenfis,  lib.  xi.  calls  it 
a  ftone  ;  and  Fallopius  reckons   it  among  the  media  minera- 
lia,  or  femi-metals  :     but  Dr.    Merret    obferves,    as   inti- 
mated, that  the  fore-mentioned  are  all    natural  productions; 
whereas  glafs  is  faclitious,  a  compound  made  by  art,  a  pro- 
duction of  the  fire,  and  never  found   in  the  earth.      To  ob- 
viate this,  Fallopius   diftinguifhes    between   glafs   contained- 
in  its  own  mine,   or   its  own  ftone,  and  true  glafs  that  is 
extracted  from  the  fame.     Now,  the  latter,  fays  he,  is  more 
artificial  than  a  metal  is,  extracted  from  its  mineral  ;    and 
as  to  the  former,  he  urges,  that  as  metal,  by   having  its  ex- 
iftence  in   the  ore,   fo  glafs  by  having  it  in  the  ftone  out   of 
which  it  is  educed,  is  natural.     But  this  argumentation  Dr. 
Merret  overturns,   by  fhewing,  'that  glafs  is  never  found  in 
that  form  in  any  mine,   but  only  the  fand  and  ftone  whereof 
it  is  formed  ;    whereas  metals  are  perfectly  formed  by  nature 
into  certain  fpecies,   in    proper  veins,  though   frequently  in 
fuch  fmall  parcels,  that  they  lie  hid  till  the  fire  has  collected 
them  together,  by   feparating  from  them  the  other  matters 
wherewith  they   were  mixed.     Accordingly,   fire  only  pro- 
duces metals  by  its  faculty  of  feparating  heterogeneous,  and 
congregating  homogeneous  bodies  ;  whereas  it  produces  glafs 
by  uniting  and  mixing  heterogeneous  matters,  viz.  fait  and 
fand  into  one.     Fallopius,    indeed,   denies  this,    and   pleads 
that    it  is   falfe  to  fay   that  glafs  is  at  all  made  of  afb.es  :  the 
afhes  are  only  added  inftead  of  the  nitre  ufed  among  the  an- 
cients, the  better  to  extract  the  glafs  out  of  the  fubftance  of 
the  ftone :   but   this  is  eafily  refuted :  for,  if  the  glafs  were 
procured  from  the  ftone  alone,   the  weight  of  the  metal  muft 
be  lefs  than  that  of  the  ftones  ;   whereas  in  reality  it  far  fur- 
paffes  it,   100  weight  in  fand  yielding  above    150  pounds  of 
glafs.     Add,   that  the  falts    made  ufe  of  are   of  the    moft 
fixed  kind  :   which,  therefore,    we  cannot  fuppofe  to  be  car- 
ried off  by  the  fire;  and  that   in  the  coarfer  glafles,    which 
are  corroded    by    the  air,   one   may  difcern,    nay,  pick  out 
pieces   of  fait,  difcovering   themfelves  to  be  fuch  by  their 
taftc. 

Flint,  fand,  ftones,  afford  different  fpecies  of  glafs  ;  and 
the  calces,  according  to  the  different  manners  wherein  they 
are  burnt  and   cxtinguifhed,  produce    different   degrees   of 
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beauty  in  the  glafs.  So  the  afhes  of  plants  ufed  herein,  alfo, 
vary  the  goodnefs  of  glafs.  A  fixed  alkaline  fait,  fharp  .and 
well  purified,  mixed  with  a  pure  calx  of  flints,  yields  a  glafs 
clearer  than  amber  itfclf.  It  mult  be  owned,  that  by  ufing  a 
great  deal  of  fait  to  a  fmall  quantity  of  flints,  the  glafs  be- 
comes very  clear  ;  but  is  weak  and  frail,  apt  to  crack  by  fire 
and  water,  and  by  age  grows  dull  ;  and  even  infects  liquors 
put  into  it,  and  fometimes  deflroys  them  utterly.  So  tea  re- 
mains uncorrupted  in  green  glafs,  but  in  the  clear  kind  is  to- 
tally fpoiled.  Hence,  for  our  art,  we  chufe  a  green  durable 
glafs,  made  of  a  great  proportion  of  earth  and  a  lefs  of  fait, 
kept  Ion;;  in  fufion,  and  well  elaborated  by  a  ftrong  lading 
inc.  Confult  Anton.  Neri  de  arte  vitraria  ;  the  excellent 
Agricola  in  his  book  of  metals  ;  Chriftopher  Merret  in  his 
oblei  vations  on  Neri ;  and  Jo.  Kunkel,  who,  at  the  expence 
of  that  generous  prince,  the  late  elector  of  Brandenbourg, 
has  brought  the  art  of  glafs  to  its  higheft  perfection,  in  a 
comment  on  Neri,  Lipf.  1679,  4-to,  and  more  efpecially  in 
a  treatife  of  artificial  gems  annexed  thereto. 
I  here  is  another  fpecies  of  glafs  contrived  by  chemiftry, 
which,  though  tranlparent,  is  at  the  fame  time  adorned  with 
a  beautiful  colour,  fo  as  almoft  to  equal  the  brightcft  native 
gems.  It  is  made  of  the  pu reft  and  moft  perfect  glafs,  inti- 
mately penetrated,  and  embodied  with  metals,  which  thus 
communicate  to  it  a  durable  luftre  :  in  effect,  there  is  fcarce 
any  gem  or  ftone  valuable  for  its  colour,  but  may  be  imitated 
in  glafs  prepared  after  this  manner.  If  the  art  of  glafs- 
making  mould  once  arrive  at  perfection,  as  that  by  means  of 
fire,  we  might  be  able  to  make  glafs  once  and  half  heavier 
than  at  prefent,  we  fhould  then,  with  the  afliftance  of  me- 
tals, make  artificial  gems  equally  bright  and  beautiful  as  the 
natural  ones  ;  iince,  by  how  much  the  tranfparcnt  matter  is 
more  denle  and  folic),  the  more  lively  and  glittering  will  the 
metal  appear  through  it.  But  as  art  has  not  yet  difcovcrcd 
any  fuch  method  of  giving  denfity  to  glafs,  the  matter  of 
factitious  gems  is  too  porous  and  rare,  and  thus  produces  a 
weaker  and  more  languifhing  reflection  of  the  rays,  which 
renders  them  inferior  to  the  native  kind.  Some  have  endea- 
voured to  increafe  the  weight  of  glafs,  by  adding  lead  to  it, 
but  this  at  the  fame  time  ihcreafea  its  foftnefs.  There  is, 
therefore,  ftill  ground  for  thole  who  purfuc  chemical  enqui- 
ries, to  endeavour  at  a  method  of  condenfing  the  fubftance 
of  glafs,  which  will  amply  reward  them  for  their  pains. 

Decrees  of  his  late  majefty  the  king  of  Spain,  for  fettling  a 
fabric  of  cryftal  and  glafs  in  Spain. 

Hismnjcfty,  in  confideration  of  the  great  importance  it  is 
to  eftablifh  in  this  kingdom  a  fabric  of  cryftal,  which  fo- 
reigners fupply  us  with,  and  by  that  means  drain  us  of  great 
fumsof  money,  making  ufe  of  nur  own  fofa  and  barilla,  the. 
principal  materials  of  the  manufacture,  of  which  there  is 
great  plenty  in  Spain,  and  in  quality  fupcrior  to  that  of  all 
other  countries  ;  his  majefty  has  been  plcafcd  to  grant,  at 
feveral  times,  the  three  patents  mentioned  in  the  rbyal  de- 
cree, which  wasdifpatched  to  the  councils  of  Caftile  and  the 
finances,  January  30,  1720,  and  is  as  follows  : 

*  Since  the  fabric  ofcryftal  has  not  taken  effect,  with  which 
«  Don  Thomas  del  Burgo,  and  company,  charged  thcmfclves 

*  in  the  year  1712,  when  1  granted  them  a  patent ;  and  that 

*  alfo,  which  Don  John  Baptift  Pomeraye  undertook  by  vir- 
«  tuc  of  a  patent  I  granted  him  two  years  ago,  met  with  no 
«  better  fuccefs  ;  and  fenfible  of  the  great  lofs  my  people  and 
«  my  own  intereft  fuftain,  from  the  decay  of  this  manu- 
«  failure,  I  have  permitted  Don  John  Goyeneche  to   col- 

*  ledt  together,  in  a  place  called   New  Baztan,  matters  and 

*  workmen,  that  withdrew  out.  of  my    kingdoms  upon  the 

*  difappointment  of  the   fabric   fet  up  by  the  faid  Don  Tho- 

*  mas  del  Burgo,  though  the  other  be  not  expired,  in  order 
'  to  fet  up  a  new  one  in  the  faid  place;  in  confequence  of 

*  which,  he  has  collected  to  the  number  of  twenty  families 

*  of  foreign  workmen,  built  for  them  in  the  faid  place  a 
1  very   fpacious  dwelling-houfe,    together  with  ovens,  and 

*  other  workfhops,  neceflary  for  all  the  materials  and  inftru- 

*  ments  in    this  important  undertaking,  and  ever  fince  its 

*  eftabiifhment  has  maintained  all  the  people  at  his  own  ex- 
'  pence;  and,  having  in  view  the  great  advantage  that  muft 

*  accrue  to   my  kingdoms  from  the  eftabiifhment  of  the  faid 

*  fabric  and  others  of  the  like  kind  ;  on  which  account,  as  it 
'  is   my  royal  difpofition  to  cherifh  'and  encourage  them   as 

*  much  as   poffible,  I  have  granted  the  faid  Don   John  de 

*  Goyeneche  a  patent  for  thirty  years  for  the  manufacture 
'  and  free  vending  of  cryftals  and  glafs,  on  the  fame  fa- 
'  vourable  footing,  which  I  granted  to  the  faid  Don  Thomas 
1  del   Burgo  and  Don  John  Baptift   Pomeraye  ;  and  that, 

*  on  no  pretence  whatever,  he  be  taxed  for  the  barilla,  which 

*  under  his  own  direction,   or  charge,  (hall  be   fown,  ga- 

*  thered  and  confumed,  in  the  quarter  adjoining  to  the  faid 

*  fabrics,   nor  for  any  other  portions  he  {hall  be  obliged  to 

*  purchafe,  of  the  product  of  thefe  kingdoms  ;  impowering 

*  him  alfo  to  have  the  firft   refufal  of  thefe  materials,  at  the 

*  ufual  prices,  and  alfo  of  the  wood  which  it  fhall  be  necef- 

*  fary  for  him  to  buy  in  the  places  adjoining  to  his  fabric. 

*  It  fhall  be  examined  in  the  council  of  the  finances,  and  the 
4  inftruments  for  putting  this  order  in  execution  be  fpeedily 

*  difpatched.' 


m  the  face  of  this  royal  decree  it  is  vifible,  that  nehh" 
the  firft  nor  fecond  co- partnei  (hip,  which  undertook  tins  fa- 
bric, could  furmount  the  difficulties,  or  furnifh  the  confider- 
ab.'e  cxpences  fuch  an  eftabiifhment  ufually  Occafions  at  hi 
fettingout,  efpecially  when  the  mailer-directors  hap;. 
to  ac"t  with  honour,  a  thing  often  experienced  in  new  pro- 
jects ;  or  the  hands  employed  in  the  feveral  works  arc  not 
equally  dextrous,  for  the  (kill  of  fome  may  be  defeated  by  an 
ignorance  in  others,  which  is  too  often  met  with  in  thofe  fo- 
reigners that  have  come  over  on  their  own  heads,  (and  arc 
not  procured)  and  who  generally  leave  their  own  country  and 
original  bufinefs  out  of  levity,  or  are  rejected  by  the  trade  lor 
their  unfkilfulnefs. 

And,  even  when  the  mailers  and  workmen  are  very  capable 
and  do  their  duty,  thefe  difficult  and  chargeable  enterprizes 
too  often  mifcarry,  as  it  has  fometimes  been  found  in  France, 
notwithftanding  they  collected  and  brought  over  artificers 
from  Venice  to  lay  the  foundation,  and  Lewis  XIV.  for  their 
encouragement,  had  granted  the  directors  and  proprietors 
many  privileges,  immunities,  and  fupplies  of  money  ;  how- 
ever, by  perleverance,  and  the  application  of  his  exalted 
meafures,  this  interefting  project  was  at  length  fo  happily 
executed,  that  the  cryftals  of  that  kingdom  exceed  thofe  of 
Venice  both  in  quality  and  quantity  ;  and  in  this  inftance  is 
verified  the  maxim,  that  founding  fuch  important  cftablifh- 
ments  relembled  but  fowing  the  feeds  of  plants,  and  wanted 
thefteadyand  due  cultivation  of  a  miniftry,  as  well  as  a  firm 
and  powerful  protection  of  the  prince,  to  ripen  and  gather 
the  fruits. 

And  in  every  refpedt  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty  took  alio 
efpecial  care  to  facilitate  and  fecure  a  good  market  for  the 
cryftal  that  was  mannfactured  (a  thing  moft  material  for  the 
prefervation  cf  manufactories)  by  an  edict,  thatlaidaduty  upon 
foreign  glafs  imported  into  France  of  2000  Spanifh  reals  per 
quintal,  while  that  of  French  manufacture  paid  but  15  reals 
pcrquint.il  exported,  with  a  view  toencourage,  as  well  the 
home  confumption  of  their  own  goods,  as  the  exportation  of 
them  abroad,  difcouraging  at  the  fame  time  by  fuch  heavy 
duties  the  importation  of  a  foreign  manufacture. 
A  few  years  after,  the  better  to  accomplifh  thefe  two  intereft- 
ing points,  he  employed  another  mcafure,  which  was  an  ab-~ 
fofute  prohibition  of  foreign  glafs  ;  fo  that  now  France  not 
only  anfwers  her  own  demands,  but  exports  alfo  to  other 
countries;  and  by  this    means    has  drawn   money  into  the 

dom,  and  put  a  flop  to  the  extraction  of  confederal 
funis  th.it  went  to  Venice,  in  payment  for  the  great  quantity 
of  glafs  they  formerly  had  from  thence,  as  every  perfon  muft 
think,  who  reflects  upon  the  large  confumption  there  is.  or  it 
in  France,  both  for  what  is  expended  for  coaches,  windows, 
looking  glades  and  other  ornaments,  and  its  being  fo  frail 
a  commodity,  that,  as  one  blaft  of  wind  forms,  another  de- 
flroys it.  Opon  the  fame  account  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  the 
confumption  of  this  commodity  muft  be  confiderablc  in  Spain, 
which  calls  upon  us  to  employ  the  moil  vigorous  and  effectual 
meafures,  that  are  any  ways  practicable,  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  prefervation  of  fuch  a  fabric,  in  imitation  of  his 
prefent  majefty's  grandfather,  fays  a  learned  Spaniard. 
Though  thefe  difficulties,  a  prodigious  expence,  and  the  re- 
cent mifcarriage  of  the  two  partnerfhips  above  mentioned  in 
Spain,  that  had  charged  themfelvcs  with  this  undertaking, 
twice  defeated  within  the  compr.fs  of  a  few  years,  difheart- 
ened,  as  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  the  generality  of  the  king- 
dom, they  were  not  fufficient  to  damp  the  zeal  and  refolu- 
tion  with  which  Don  Jofeph  de  Goyeneche,  treafurer  of 
the  kingdom,  undertook  and  purfues  every  meafure  in  this 
important  project,  which  tends  to  his  majefty's  fervice,  and 
the  intereft  of  the  public  ;  as  is  vifible  from  the  contents  of 
the  fame  royal  decree,  and  will  appear  farther  from  other 
decrees,  that  fhall  be  produced  hereafter,  when  we  fpeak  of 
the  many  other  ufeful  manufactories  that  are  fet  up  by  the 
fame  perfon,  and  ftill  fublift  in  his  two  towns  of  Yllana  and 
Almeda,  in  New  Baztan,  peopled  at  his  own  charge,  and  in 
other  places,  that  fhall  hereafter  be  taken  notice  of.  For, 
in  fpite  of  the  above  difficulties,  the  recent  and  repeated  dif- 
appointments  of  the  project  under  two  partnerfhips,  he  en- 
gaged in'it  at  his  own  rifk,  without  any  afiociation  ;  but  his 
own  ihduftry  and  fortune  laid  the  foundation,  and  maintains 
it  at  an  immenfe  charge  in  New  Baztan,  where  glafs  is  al- 
ready manufactured  fit  for  all  ufes. 

And  though  he  might  have  been  difcoirraged,  by  finding  it 
could  no  longer  be  fupported  in  that  place  for  want  of  wood, 
great  plenty  of  which  is  requifite"  for  fuch  a  purpofe  ;  yet  he 
has  had  the  fpirit  to  engage  in  the  new  enterprize  of  tranf- 
planting  it  to  the  new  town  of  Coron,  near  the  vaft  and  fpa- 
cious forefts  cf  Cuenca,  and  has  fucceeded  in  it  with  a  new 
charge  of  rebuilding  dwelling-houfes  and  work-fhops ;  and 
alfo  to  great  advantage,  both  for  the  goodnefs  and  plenty  of 
the  cryftals,  and  the  duration  of  the  manufactory. 
By  the  very  fame  accident,  a  fcarcity  of  wood,  the  like  mif- 
chance  befel  one  of  the  partnerfhips  that  undertook  this  fa- 
bric in  France  ;  for,  having  fet  it  up  in  the  fuburbs  of  Paris, 
they  were  obliged  to  remove  into  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
forefts,  with  the  advantage  of  a  river  to  eafe  the  expence  of 
carriage. 
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A  memoir   on  the  fabric  of  glafs  at  St.  Gobin. 

-ve  have  avoided  in  this  memoir  a  too  exact  account  of 
oiany  meafures  and  effential  precautions,  to  be  obferved 
either  in  the  ftrufture  of  the  furnace,  or  in  the  work  ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  juft  to  let  the  undertakers  of  this  manufacture  keep 
to  themfelves  the  knowledge  of  the  particulars,  to  which 
they  are  intitled,  exclufive  of  all  others. 
The  buildinp-  where  the  glaffes  are  run  is  called  the  hall, 
which  may  be  eleven  fathoms  long,  and  about  ten  and  a  half 
broad  in  the  clear.  The  furnace  is  in  the  center,  and  is  three 
fathoms  long,  and  two  and  a  half  wide.  It  is  built  of  very 
good  brick.  We  fhall  not  determine  the  thicknefs  any  more 
than  the  height  of  its  walls. 

There  are  two  doors  three  feet  high  on  each  of  the  fides,  of 
two  fathoms  and  a  half,  and  a  door  three  feet  and  a  half  high 
on  the  longer  iide.  The  two  former,  ferve  to  throw  wood 
continually  into  the  furnace  and  the  laft  to  get  the  pots  and 
pans  in  and  out,  as  will  be  taken  notice  of  hereafter. 
This  furnace  is  upon  folid  foundations,  and  paved  with  fquare 
tiles  of  a  well  baked  earth,  of  the  fame  quality  as  that  of 
the  pots  into  which  the  matter  is  put  to  be  melted.  It  is 
arched  within  to  the  height  of  ten  feet.  The  tube  for  the 
venting  of  the  fmoke  in  the  center. 

On  one  of  the  fides  of  the  length  of  the  furnace,  and  at  the 
height  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  is  the  great  arched  aperture, 
ten  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high,  andfhaped  like  the  mouth 
of  an  oven.  They  through  this  aperture  put  in  the  folder 
and  fand  to  be  melted  in  the  pots,  and  through  it  take  out 
the  melted  matter  which  is  carried  into  ths  pan,  when  they 
are  ready  to  run  it. 

Round  the  furnace  are  the  walls  of  the  hall,  well  built  with 
free  ftone;  thereare,  in  thefe  walls  within,  apertures  like  the 
mouth  of  a  common  oven  :  the  hearth  of  thefe  apertures, 
which  are  about  four  fathoms  and  a  half  deep,  is  two  feet  and 
a  half  from  the  ground  floor.  Thefe  fmall  furnaces  are  called 
carquaifies,  and  ferve  to  neal  the  glaffes  after  they  have  been 
run. 

Thefe  furnaces  make  fo  manyfmall  buildings  round  the  hall, 
and  much  lower  than  the  under  part  of  the  roof  that  covers 
it.  There  are  without  a  like  number  of  apertures  of  the 
fame  fhape,  right  over-againft  thofe  that  are  within  the  hall, 
which  makes  a  parallel  arch  three  feet  high.  There  are  by 
the  fides  of  thefe  apertures  fmall  arched  niches,  with  pipes  to 
give  vent  to  the  fmoke.  They  light  the  fire  in  them  to  heat 
the  carquaifies.  A  large  gallery  terminates  thefe  fmall  build- 
ings, and  helps  the  outward  fervice  of  the  carquaifies. 
The  manufacture  is  compofed  of  many  of  thefe  halls,  and  of 
i.  multitude  of  large  rooms,  the  upper  part  of  which  ferves 
to  lodge  the  workmen.  It  has  fine  buildings  to  lodge  the 
matters,  a  very  pretty  chapel,  and  wide  yards,  many  of 
which  are  full  of  flocks  of  wood  of  feveral  kinds.  The 
com  pafs  of  the  furnace  is  very  large,  and  inclofed  with  good 
itrong  walls.  The  whole  is  fituated  at  the  top  of  a  fmall  hill, 
clofe  to  the  village  of  St.  Gobin,  near  La  Fere  and  Chauny, 
two  towns  of  Picardy.  The  foreft  of  St.  Gobin,  which  is 
of  a  confiderable  extent,  has  given  birth  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  this  manufacture.  There  are  fine  fprings  in  the  foreft, 
that  fupply  on  the  declivities  of  the  hill  all  the  water  necef- 
fary  for  the  work.  Stone  is  very  good  and  very  common 
there :  they  even  now  and  then  draw  fome  out  of  the  inclo- 
fure  of  the  manufacture. 

The  matter  of  which  the  glaffes  are  made,  is  a  compofitionof 
folder,  and  of  a  very  white  fand,  which  is  fetched  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Creil,  a  place  1 1  leagues  diftant  from  Paris. 
There  are  above  200  people  employed  round  tables  in 
halls,  about  cleaning  and  picking  the  folder  and  fand,  to  take 
all  heterogeneous  bodies  out  of  them.  After  this,  the  whole 
is  wafhed  feveral  times,  and  dried  fo  as  to  be  pulverized  in  a 
mill,  confiding  of  many  peftles,  which  are  moved  by  horfes 
that  turn  round  with  their  eyes  blindfold.  This  done,  the 
fand  is  fifted  through  filk  fieves,  and  then  carried  to  be  dried 
in  narrow  places,  contrived  in  the  corners  of  the  furnace, 
four  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground-floor,  whence  it  is  put 
into  the  pots  to  be  melted,  in  the  manner  hereafter  mentioned. 
The  large  ft  glaffes  are  run  :  the  middle-fized  and  fmall  ones 
are  blown.  1  fhall  begin  with  the  defcription  of  the  running. 
The  abovefaid  furnace  is  not  fufficiently  heated  before  it  has 
confumed  50  cords  *  of  wood  :  it  is  able,  after  that,  to  melt 
the  folder  and  fand.  It  keeps  the  fame  degree  of  heat  by  a 
continued  fupply  of  wood.  This  is  done  by  two  men  in  their 
fhirts,  who  are  relieved  every  fix  hours.  The  furnace  is 
never extinguifhed  but  at  fix  months  end,  in  order  to  be  re- 
built. During  this  time,  they  rebuild  that  which  was  ex- 
tinguifhed before  the  furnace  actually  made  ufe  of  was  em- 
ployed, and  make  the  neceffary  repairs  in  both  the  hall  and 
the  carquaifies. 

*  The  French  cord  is  two  cart  loads. 

The  furnace  contains  many  pots,  formed  like  crucibles,  three 
feet  high,  and  about  as  much  in  diameter,  of  a  well-baked 
earth,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  inclining  to  that  of  tripoly.  Thefe 
pots  may  hold  the  quantity  of  a  hogfh.ead  of  wine,  and  are 


very  coflly.     Few  of  them  will  hold  out  the  full  fix    montl 
of  the  furnace's  being  hot.     It  happens  fomctimes  that  the 
pots  break  when  full  of  matter,  which  is  a  confiderable  lofs 
to  the  manufacture. 

Thefe  pots  being  in  the  oven,  the  folder  and  fand  are  put  in- 
to them  by  the  men  who  run  the  glafles,  who  have  in  hand 
an  iron  fhovel,  in  form  of  the  fcoop  that  ferves  to  take  the 
water  out  of  a  boat,  and  which  is  full  of  either  fand  or  folder: 
they  pafs  one  after  another  before  the  mafter  poker,  who  puts 
a  fmall  quantity  on  each  fhovel-full,  to  facilitate  the  melting 
of  it,  by  repeating  the  fame  mixture  till  the  pots  are  quitefull. 
The  folder  and  land  remain  in  the  pots  for  36  hours  together, 
after  which  the  matter  is  fit  to  be  run. 

All  hands  are  now  ready  for  the  running  of  the  glaffes.  They 
begin  by  emptying,  with  a  large  iron  ladle,  the  matter  out  of 
one  of  the  pots  into  a  pan,  which  is  put  into  the  furnace  for 
that  purpofe.  This  pan  is  of  the  fame  earth  as  that  of  the  pots, 
and  may  be  36  inches  long,  18  inches  wide,  and  as  many 
deep  :  there  are  fome  30  inches  long,  with  the  fame  depth 
and  width  as  the  reft.  There  are  in  the  length  of  thefe  pans 
notches  three  inches  wide,  to  ftop  them  on  the  fides  of  the 
fledge,  which  is  all  iron,  and  very  low  :  the  tail  of  this  fledge 
forms  a  fquare  kind  of  pincers,  which,  when  fhut  into  the 
pan,  takes  off  the  notches.  The  two  fides  of  thefe  pincers, 
ftretched  out  in  the  formof  an  X,  make  the  fhaft  of  the  fledge. 
The  motion  of  thefe  pincers  is  made  upon  the  axle-tree  of 
the  fledge,  where  there  is  a  large  iron  peg  that  croffes  it,  and 
is  flopped  with  a  pin.  They  fix  the  pan  upon  the  fledge  with 
an  iron  chain  on  the  fide  of  the  fhaft. 

Several  workmen  carry  the  fledge  over  againft  one  of  the  heat- 
ed carquaifies,  where  theglafs  is  to  berun  upon  a  table  of  caft 
iron,  which  is  horizontal,  and  level  with  the  hearth  of  that 
carquaiffe*  This  table  is  10  feet  long,  and  5  feet  wide,  and 
ftands  folid  upon  a  timber-fupport. 

They  put,  in  a  parallel  direction  upon  this  table,  a  couple  of 
flat  iron  bars,  or  rulers,  of  the  thicknefs  intended  in  the  glafs, 
and  which  ferve  alfo  to  fix  the  width  of  it,  by  their  diftance 
from  each  other.  They  put  on  the  right  fide  of  the  table  an 
engine,  in  form  of  a  crane,  which  is  fattened  to  the  wall  at 
top,  and  ends  at  the  bottom  in  a  pivot,  to  make  it  turn  33 
occafion  requires.  This  machine  is  full  three  fathoms  high, 
itscrofs  piece  a  fathom  in  length,  and  its  upright  beam  8  or 
1  b  inches  thick.  This  engine  is  moveable,  and  they  carry  it  to 
all  the  carquaifies.  It  ferves  to  lift  the  tub  above  the  table, 
by  means  of  a  couple  of  iron  bars,  nine  feet  long,  and  forged 
fo  as  to  clip  the  whole  tub,  that  it  may  be  eafily  inclined,  and 
the  matter  runout  of  it  upon  the  table.  There  are  four  irort 
chains  to  fuport  the  pincers*  which  unite  at  a  big  rcpe,  that 
runs  through  a  couple  of  pullies  in  the  crofs-beam  of  the  crane. 
The  whole  is  lifted  up  or  lowered  with  a  eric.  * 

*  Cric  is  the  French  word  to  be  translated  here :  It  is  the 
dented  machine  that  ferves  wheel-  wrights  and  coach-makers 
to  lift  up  the  wheel  of  a  coach  or  cart  from  the  ground,  to 
make  it  turn  freely  upon  its  axle-tree  when  any  thing  is  to 
be  mended  in  it,  and  to  fupport  the  coach  on  the  fide. 
There  are  many  iron  teeth  in  a  cric,  which  move  up  and 
down  with  a  turning  handle. 

There  is  at  the  foot  of  the  table  a  roller  of  caft  iron,  five  feet 
long,  and  a  foot  in  diameter,  refting  upon  a  couple  of  timber 
treflels.  This  roller  being  laid  upon  the  rulers,  or  bars  on  the 
table,  that  raife  above  the  faid  table  the  pan  full  of  matter, 
led  by  two  men,  who  holding  the  two  fides  of  the  bars,  they 
grafp  it  like  pincers,  caufe  the  pan  to  fwing  in  the  manner  of 
a  fweep,  and  pour  down  the  matter  before  the  roller,  which 
is  held  by  a  couple  of  workmen.  .Thefe  people  make  it  roll 
fwiftly,  and  in  a  parallel  fituation,  over  the  matter  towards 
the  carquaiffe,  and  roll  it  back  the  fame  way,  to  bring  it  to 
its  place  again.  They  have  the  upper  half  of  their  body, 
and  their  face,  wrapped  up  in  a  thick  farp  cloth,  to  preferve 
themfelves  from  the  dartings  of  the  fire. 
There  are  on  the  three  other  fides  of  the  table  fmall  wooden 
troughs,  full  of  water,  to  receive  the  overplus  of  the  matter 
juft  run.  The  men  that  run  the  glaffes  are '20  in  number  at 
leaft,  and  act  fo  perfectly  in  concert,  that  the  work  is  done 
quickly,  and  without  confufion,  every  one  having  his  pecu- 
liar province. 

The  running  of  the  glaffes  is  performed  in  prefence  of  the 
head  of  the  glafs-houfe,  attended  by  the  overfeer  and  the  fe- 
cretary.  When  the  glafs  is  run,  thefe  gentlemen  examine 
it,  whether  there  are  any  bubbles  in  it  :  thefe  are  final'  places, 
fhining  like  ftars  when  the  glafs  is  hot.  If  any  are  perceived, 
the  glafs  is  cut  directly  in  that  place  ;  if  it  is  at  the  third  or 
fourth  part  of  the  glafs,  the  parts  cut  oft"  ferve  to  make  fmall 
glaffes  :  when  they  are  but  fhards,  they  are  thrown  among 
the  wafte. 

The  glafs  being  cooled,  and  declared  good,  or  free  from 
bubbles,  by  the  approbation  of  the  infpectors,  they  pufh  it 
off  the  table  into  the  carquaiffe  level  to  it.  This  is  done  with 
an  iron  raker,  as  wide  as  the  table,  that  has  a  handle  two  fa- 
thoms long. 

There  are  on  the  other  fide  of  the  carquaiffe  without  work- 
men, who,  with  iron  hoeks,  pull  theglafs  to  them, and  range 
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it  in  the  carquaiffe,  whicli  holds  fix  large  glaffes.  When  it 
is  full,  they  ftop  its  apertures  with  the  doors,  which  are  of 
baked  earth,  and  every  chink  of  them  with  cement,  that  the 
glafl'es  may  be  fmothered  and  better  heated.  They  remain 
in  that  condition  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  are  drawn  out 
with  all  imaginable  caution,  to  be  put  in  boxes,  and  fent  by 
water  to  Paris,  where  they  are  polifhcd. 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  oven-full,  or  the  quantity  of 
matter  commonly  prepared,  fupplies  the  running  of  iSglafles, 
which  is  performed  in  18  hours,  being  an  hour  for  each  glafs. 
The  workmen  work  but  fix  hours,  and  are  relieved  by  others, 
who  perform  the  fame  operations,  tranfporting  both  the 
crane  and  the  table  near  another  carquaiffe. 
The  manufacture  would  make  vaft  profits,  if  the  18  glaffes 
did  all  fuccecd,  and  were  all  of  their  intended  meafure  ;  but 
there  are  fometimes  runnings  in  which  not  one  of  the  glaives 
will  be  able  to  preferve  the  fincft  fize,  which  is  loo  inches  in 
length,  and  50  in  width :  however,  many  of  them  fucceed 
with  thefe  dimenfions. 

The  laft  glafs  being  run,  they  fcour  the  pots  before  they  put 
into  the  furnace  the  matter  of  another  running,  which  is  to 
boin  36  hours  after  the  foregoing  :  fo  that  they  put  the  mat- 
ter into  the  furnace,  and  begin  to  run  it,  every  54  hours. 
The  men  who  run  the  glafs  have  nothing  to  do  whilft  the 
matter  is  melting,  except  thofe  who  are  appointed  to  watch 
the  fire. 

Thefe  arc  all  the  particulars  belonging  to  the  running:  let 
us  now  fee  thofe  of  the  blowing  of  glafl'es. 
The  hall  of  the  blown  glafl'es  is  fmaller  than  that  of  the  run- 
ning: it  is  made  in  the  fame  manner,  with  this  difference, 
that  there  arc  no  carquaifles  round  it.  But  there  is,  ovcr- 
againft  the  furnace,  a  large  covered  gallery,  12  feet  wide,  in 
the  middle  of  a  building  which  is  above  12  fathoms  long  : 
there  are  all  along,  and  to  both  the  right  and  left  oft! 
lcry,  carquaifles,  the  hearth  of  which  is  raifed  four  inches 
above  the  ^round-floor:  they  arc  15  feet  deep,  and  their  arches 
three  feet  high,  like  thofe  of  the  run  glaffes.  The  furnace  hue, 
as  well  as  in  the  running,  is  not  heated  above  fix  months  to- 
gether ;  fo  that  there  is  a  fecond  hall  to  perform  the  blowing, 
whilft  they  arc  making  all  proper  repairs  in  that  at  refl  :  the 
pots  are  of  the  fame  earth  as  thofe  of  the  run  glafl'es.  They 
are  fcoured,  and  the  matter  put  in  the  furnace  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  matter  is  melting  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  to 
be  fit  for  the  blowing  of  glafl'es,  which  are  all  of  them  lei's 
than  40  or  50  inches. 

The  workman  who  blows  the  glafl'es  when  the  matter  is 
melted,  takes  an  iron  cane,  fix  feet  long,  and  two  inches  in 
diameter,  bored  hollow  quite  through,  (harpened  at  the  end 
which  is  put  in  the  mouth,  and  widened  at  the  other,  that 
the  matter  might  adhere  to  't.  He  dips  this  cane  into  one  of 
the  pots,  through  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  and  by  that 
means  takes  up  a  I'mall  ball  of  matter,  four  inches  in  diame- 
ter which  flicks  to  that  end  of  the  cane  by  conftantly  turn- 
ing it.  Then  he  takes  it  out,  and  blows  a  little  into  the 
cane,  that  the  air  may  fwell  this  ball  of  matter.  Next  to 
this,  he  carries  his  cane  over  a  large  round  bucket,  full  of 
water,  and  rclting  upon  a  three-footed  fupport,  at  the  height 
of  four  feet;  then  with  his  hand  he  takes  water  and  fprinklcs 
the  end  of  the  cane  to  which  the  ball  of  matter  fticks,  ftill 
turning  the  cane,  that,  by  this  cooling,  the  matter  may  coa- 
lefce,  and  make  but  one  body  with  the  cane,  fo  as  that  it 
may  fuftain  a  greater  weight. 

This  operation' being  over,  he  again  dips  the  cane  into  the 
fame  pot,  to  take  a  greater  quantity  of  matter,  ftill  turning 
the  cane  as  before  :  he  takes  it  out,  and  cools  it  in  the  above- 
mentioned  manner. 

He,  for  the  third  and  laft  time,  takes  in  the  fame  pot  a  quan- 
tity of  matter  fufficient  to  make  his  glafs.  He  takes  the  cane 
out  of  the  pot,  loaded  with  matter,  and  being  of  the  fhape 
of  a  large  pear,  which  may  be  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  a 
foot  lom>-,  he  goes  to  the  bucket,  and  cools  it  at  the  tail :  this 
coolino-  is  performed  more  quickly  than  the  other  two,  not 
to  lofe  the  opportunity  of  the  heat  of  this  mafs  of  matter. 
He  at  the  fame  time  blows  into  his  cane,  and,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  one  of  the  labourers,  gives  his  cane  a  balancing 
motion,  which  caufes  the  matter  to  lengthen,  and  which,  by 
being  thus  blown  and  lengthened  feveral  times  over,  affumes 
the  form  of  a  cylinder,  ending  like  a  ball  at  bottom,  and  in 
a  point  at  top,  which  fticks  to  the  cane  only  by  means  of  the 
feveral  coolings  already  mentioned. 

When  the  workman  has  blown  fufficiently,  and  lengthened 
his  matter  fo  as  to  make  it  become  of  an  even  thicknefs,  he 
defires  his  affiftant  to  mount  upon  a  ftool,  three  feet  and  a  half 
high,  on  which  there  are  two  fmall  upright  pieces  of  timber, 
with  a  crol's  beam  of  the  fame,  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the 
glafs  and  cane,  which  are  kept  fomewhat  obliquely  by  the 
affiftant,  that  the  mafter  may,  with  a  punchion  fet  in  a 
wooden  handle,  and  with  a  mallet  make  a  hole  into  the  mafs. 
This  hole  is  drilled  at  the  center  of  the  ball  that  terminates 
the  cylinder  :  it  is  an  inch  in  diameter  at  moft. 
When  the  glafs  is  pierced,  if  there  are  any  defects  in  it,  they 
are  perceived  after  this  operation  :  if  it  has  too  many,  they 
break  it  directly,  and  throw  the  matter  among  the  wafte  :  if 
there  are  none,  or  very  few  about  the  extremities,  the  work- 
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man  goes  and  lays  his  cane  horizontally  on  a  little  iron  treffel, 
placed  on  the  fupport  of  the  aperture  of  the  furnace.  He  ex- 
pofes  the  glafs  to  the  heat  of  it  for  about  half  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  takes  it  away.  In  the  mean  time,  the  affift- 
ant mounts  the  foot-ftool  again,  in  the  former  fituation, 
whilft  the  mafter,  with  a  pair  of  long  and  broad  (hears,  ex- 
tremely fharp  at  the  end,  widens  the  glafs,  by  infinuating 
the  fhears  into  the  hole  already  made  with  the  punchion,  and 
by  thrufting  them  more  and  more  into  it,  as  it  grows  wider. 
Whilft  the  affiftant  turns  the  mafs  of  glafs,  the  mafter  goes 
on  with  opening  of  it,  till  the  opening  is  fo  large  at  laft  as 
to  make  a  perfect  cylinder  at  bottom. 

Next  to  this,  the  workman  lays  his  glafs  upon  the  treflel  at^1 
the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  to  heat  it.  Then  he  takes  it, 
and  gives  it  to  his  affiftant  on  the  foot-ftool,  and  with  large 
fhears  cuts  the  mafs  of  matter  up  to  half  its  height.  If  there 
are  any  defeds  in  the  glafs,  it  muft  be  cut  in  that  place,  as 
this  fection  makes  the  extremities  of  it. 

There  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  an  iron  tool,  called  poin- 
til,  which  is  now  heating,  that  it  may  unite  and  coalefce  with 
the  glafs  juft  cut,  and  do  the  office  which  the  cane  did  before 
it  was  feparated  from  the  glafs.  This  pointil  is  a  piece  of 
iron,  fix  feet  long,  and  much  of  the  form  of  a  cane  :  there 
is  at  the  end  of  it  a  fmall  iron  bar,  afoot  long,  laid  equally 
upon  the  long  one,  and  making  with  it  a  T.  This  little 
bar  is  full  of  the  matter  of  the  glafs,  about  four  inches  thick. 
This  red-hot  pointil  is  prefented  to  the  diameter  of  the  glafs, 
which  coalefces  directly  with  the  matter  round  the  pointil,  fo 
as  to  be  able  to  fupport  the  glafs  for  the  following  operations. 
This  done,  they  feparate  the  cane  from  the  glafs,  by  fti iking 
a  i'cw  blows  with  a  chifl'el  upon  the  end  of  the  faid  cane, 
which  has  been  cooled  ;  fo  that  the  glafs  breaks  directly,  and 
makes  this  feparation,  the  cane  being  unloaded  of  the  glafs 
now  carried  by  the  pointil. 

This  done,  they  prefent  to  the  furnace  the  pointil  of  the  glafs, 
laying  it  on  the  treflel  to  heat,  and  redden  the  end  of  that 
glafs,  that  the  workman  may  open  it  with  his  fhears,  as  he 
has  already  opened  one  end  of  it,  to  complete  the  cylinder, 
the  affiftant  holding  it  on  his  foot-ftool  as  before. 
They  then  again,  and  for  the  laft  time,  put  the  pointil  on 
the  treflel.  that  the  glafs  may  grow  red-hot,  and  the  work- 
man cuts  it  quite  open  with  his  lhears,  right  over-a.ainft  the 
foregoing  cut.  This  he  does  as  before,  taking  care  that  the 
two  cuts  make  but  one  and  the  fame  line. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  man  who  looks  after  the  carquaifles 
comes  to  receive  the  glafs  upon  an  iron  fhovel,  two  feet  and 
a  half  long  without  the  handle,  and  two  feet  wide,  with  a 
fmall  border  of  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
towards  the  handle  of  the  fhovel.  .  They  lay  the  glafs  upon 
it,  flattening  it  a  little  with  a  fmall  ftick,  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  fo  that  the  cut  of  the  glafs  is  turned  upwards.  They 
feparate  the  glafs  from  the  pointil  by  finking  a  few  gentle 
blows  between  the  two  with  a  chiflcl.  This  done,  they  car- 
ry the  glafs  on  the  fhovel  to  the  mouth  of  the  hot  carquaiffe, 
where  the  glaffes  are  to  be  nealed.  They  take  away  the  fho- 
vel :  the  glafs  grows  red-hot  gradually,  by  the  vaft  heat  which 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  carquaiffe  :  the  workman  belonging 
to  it  takes  an  iron  tool,  fix  feet  long,  and  widened  at  the  end 
in  form  of  a  club  at  cards,  four  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
wide  on  each  fide,  very  flat,  and  not  half  an  inch  thick. 
With  this  tool  he  gradually  lifts  up  the  cut  part  of  the  glafs, 
to  unfold  it  out  of  its  form  of  a  flattened  cylinder,  and  ren- 
der it  fmcoth  by  turning  it  down  upon  the  hearth  of  the  car- 
quaille.  The  faid  club,  being  infinuated  within  the  cylinder, 
performs  this  operation,  by  being  pufhed  hard  againft  all  the 
parts  of  the  glafs. 

This  done,  and  the  glafs  being  quite  fmooth,  the  workman 
pufhes  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  carquaiffe  with  a  fmall  iron 
raker.  He  ranges  it  with  a  little  iron  hook.  When  the  car- 
quaiffe is  full,  they  ftop  and  cement  it  as  they  do  the  car- 
quaifles of  the  run  glaffes  ;  and  the  glaffes  remain  there  alfo 
for  a  fortnight,  to  be  nealed.  When  this  time  is  over,  they 
take  them  out  to  polifh  them. 

A  workman  can  make  but  one  glafs  in  an  hour,  and  he  works 
but  fix  together,  after  which  he  reits  fix  hours,  to  begin  the 
fame  operation  a-new.  He  is  never  at  reft  but  when  the 
matter  is  melting  in  the  pot. 

Of  the  principal- laws  of  England  relating  to  Glass. 

By  an  act  of  the  19th  of  his  late  majefty,  intitled,  An  act 
for  granting  to  his  majefty  feveral  rates  and  duties  upon  glafs, 
it  is  enacted,  That  upon  all  crown,  plate,  and  flint  glafs 
imported,  a  duty  of  8d.  per  pound  weight  fhall  be  laid  ; 
and  on  all  green,  or  other  glafs  imported,  2d.  per  pound 
weight ;  and  on  all  quart  bottles  and  flaflcs  imported,  2s.  per 
dozen  ;  and  on  all  bottles  and  flafks  imported,  containing 
more  or  lefs  than  a  quart,  2s.  per  dozen  quarts,  be  the  bot- 
tles containing  the  fame  greater  or  leffer;  to  be  paid  by  the 
importers.     Alfo, 

The  ium  of  9s.  4d.  per  100  weight  on  all  materials  or  me- 
tal, or  other  preparations  made  ufeof  in  the  making  of  crown, 
plate,  or  flint  glafs,  and  all  white  glafs,  of  what  kind  foever. 
And 
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Upon  all  the  materials,  or  metal,  or  other  preparation  ufed  I 
in  the  making  of  common  bottles,  and  all  green  glafs,  2s. 
4d.  per  too  weight,  and  after  that  rate  for  a  greater  or  leiier 
quantity.  Said  duty  to  be  paid  by  the  maker. 
In  cafe  any  crown,  plate,  or  flint  glafs,  or  fuch  bottles  or 
flafks  fo  imported  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  landed  before  entry, 
and  the  duties  paid,  the  fame  {hall  be  forfeited,  one  moiety 
to  the  ufe  of  his  majefty,  the  other  to  fuch  who  fhall  feize 
or  inform. 

After  the  iftofMay,  1746,  no  perfon  fhall  import  into  Ire- 
land anv  crown,  plate,  or  white  glafs,  or   common  bottles, 

.  or  other  ?reen  glafs,  or  of  any  other  kind,  other  than  of  the 
manufacture  of  Great-Brirain.  All  other  kinds  fhall  be  for- 
feited, and  deftroved  within  ten  days  after  condemnation, 
and  the  vefltl  wherein  imported  fhall  be  alfo  forfeited,  with 
her  tackle  and  furniture  ;  and  themafter,  and  all  others  con- 
cerned in  loading  the  fame,  fhall  forfeit  10s.  for  every  pound 
weight,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  lelTer  quan- 
tity. 

GLOCESTERSHIRE  is  an  inland  county,  bordering  on 
the  eafl  on  Warwickfhire,  Oxfordfhire,  and  Berkfhire  ;  on 
the  fouth  on  Somerfetfhire  and  Wiltfhire  :  on  the  north  on 
Worcefterfhire ;  and  on  the  weft  on  Kerefordfhire  and 
Monm  uthfhire  ;  and  is  about  156  miles  in  circumference. 
Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Severn,  Wye,  Avon,  Iiis,  Leden, 
Frome,  Stroud,  and  Windrufh. 

The  air  is  wholefome  throughout,  but  the  foil  various.  In 
the  eafl  it  is  hilly  ;  in  the  weft  woody  ;  but  the  middle  is  in- 
riched  with  a  fweet  fruitful  vale.  The  Severn,  which  wafhes 
the  county  for  40  miles  together  (70,  including  windings 
and  turnings)  brings  neceffaries  to  it  from  abroad,  and  con- 
veys its  native  commodities  to  foreign  parts.  This  river  is 
in  fome  places  two  or  three  miles  broad,  and  comes  in  with 
a  violent  tide,  called  the  Boar,  which  rolls  with  a  head  from 
two  to  four  feet  high,  carrying  every  thing  before  it,  and 
overflowing  its  banks. 

The  county  abounds  with  all  forts  of  grain,  cattle,  fowl,  and 
game,  excellent  bacon  and  cyder ;    and  its  rivers  afford  great 
plenty  of  fifh,  efpecially  falmon  from  the  Severn,  with  lam- 
preys and  conger-eels. 
It  is  ufually  divided  into  three  parts,  viz. 

I.  Coteswculd,  the  hilly  part,  which  is  not  very  fertile, 
lying  expofed  to  the  winds  and  cold,  that  its  corn  is  flow  in 
coming  out  of  the  ground;  hence  the  proverb  among  them, 
As  long  in  coming  as  Cotefwould  barley  :  but  it  is  healthy, 
and  feeds  multitudes  of  fheep,  remarkable  for  the  finenefs 
of  their  wool.  It  has  been  computed  that,  before  our  wool 
began  to  be  clandeftinely  exported  to  France,  50,000  cloths 
were  made  yearly  in  this  fhire,  eftimated  at  iol.  a  cloth, 
the  fine  with  the  coarfe;  and  the  number  of  fheep  kept  in  the 
county,  moft  of  which  are  fed  here,   is  computed  at  40c. coc. 

II.  The  Vale.  In  this  part  moft  of  their  excellent  cheefe  is 
made  ;  though  what  is  fo  called  in  London  comes  moftly 
out  of  Wiltfhire,  the  real  cheefe  of  this  county  going  more 
to  Briftol. 

III.  The  Forest  of  Dean*,  which  was  formerly  covered  with 
wood  for  the  (pace  of  20  miles  long  and  10  broad  ;  but  the 
many  rich  veins  of  iron  difcovered  there,  and  forges  efta- 
blifhed  by  act  of  parliament  for  working  it,  the  woods  are 
not  only  reduced  to  a  narrower  compafs,  but  many  towns 
and  villages  have  been  built  in  the  foreft.  Where  the  woods 
areftill  preferved,  the  oaks  are  reckoned  the  beft  in  England. 

Glccester  is  feated  on  a  branch  of  the  Severn,  which  brings 
upfhips  to  it.  Here  are  12  incorporated  companies  for  its 
trade,  which  was  confiderable  till  leifened  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Briftol ;  but  pin-making  is  now  one  of  its  chief  ma- 
nufactures. 

Cirencester,  vulgarly  Ciceter,  has  its  name  from  the 
Churn  thatpafTes  by  it.  Its  Friday  market,  which  is  chiefly 
for  wool,  that  manufacture  being  the  principal  trade  here,  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  weeks 
before  Palm-Sunday  and  Bartholomew's  are  confiderable  fairs 
for  cloth. 

Tewkseury,  on  the  conflux  of  the  Severn  and  Avon,  is  a 
large,  beautiful,  and  populous  town,  of  which  the  chief 
manufacture  is  woollen  cloth  and  ftockings.  The  cloathing 
trade  here  is  the  better  accommodated,  by  reafon  of  its 
neamefs  to  Cotefwould  Hills  and  Stroud  Water,  the  former 
furnifhing  the  fleece,  and  the  latter  the  dye.  It  has  been 
long  noted  for  muftard-balls  made  here,  and  fent  into  other 
parts. 

Campden  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  ftockings. 

Dean  in  the  foreft  of  that  name.  Cloth  was  once,  but  pins 
are  now,  its  chief  manufacture  •  and  the  owners  of  lands  here 
make  good  advantage  by  digging  up  iron  cinders,  which  they 
fell  at  a  good  price  to  the  furnaces. 

Cheltenham,  on  a  brook  that  runs  into  the  Severn, drives  a 
confiderable  trade  in  malt,  and  is  much  frequented  on  ac- 
count of  its  mineral  waters. 

Stow  on  the  Would.  Its  fairs,  which  are  on  May-day 
and  the  1 3th  of  October,  are  famous  for  hops,  cheefe,  and 
f  .cep,  of  which  it  is  faid  20,occ  were  fold  in  one  October 
fair. 

Stroud   ftands  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  river 


Stroud,  which  is  exceedingly  clear,  and  particularly  famous  for 
its  peculiar  quality  in  dying  fcarlet  broad  cloth,  and  all  other 
grain  colours  in  the  belt  manner  :  fo  that  many  ciothiers  live 
near,  and  along  its  banks,  for  near  20  miles,  who  have 
erected  many  fulling-mills  upon  it. 

Durrsley  ;   its  chief  manufacture  is  woollen  cloth. 

Lechlade.  The  Thames  begins  here  to  be  navigable,  and 
barges  come  to  its  quay  to  take  in  butter,  cheefe,  and  other 
goods  for  London,  which  makes  Lechlade  very  populous. 

Wotton  unaer  Edge,  is  a  pretty  town,  and  has  been  long 
noted  for  the  making  of  cloth.  Its  parifh,  in  which  are 
abundance  of  the  woollen  manufacturers,  is  12  miles  in  cir- 
cuit. 

Teteury,  a  handfome  populous  town,  has  a  trade  in  yarn  j 
and  great  quantities  of  cheefe,  bacon,  and  other  commo- 
dities, are  fold  in  its  markets. 

Chipping  Sudbury  has  a  good  market  for  corn,  and  other 
provifions,  but  efpecially  cheefe,  for  which  it  is  reckoned  the 
greateft  in  England,  except  Atherftone  in  Warwickfhire. 

Marshfield  is  a  confiderable  cloathing  town,  and  drives 
a  good  trade  in  malt. 

KiNGSvvcoD  is  the  name  of  a  foreft  near  the  city  of  Briftol, 
containing  about  5000  acres.  On  the  edge  of  it,  at  a  place 
called  Conham,  are  thote  famous  works  for  fmelting  copper, 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Wayne,  &c.  who  fupply  the  Eaft-lndia 
and  other  companies  with  vaft  quantities  yearly,  befides  what 
is  ufed  by  the  brafs-work  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  chief 
part  of  the  ore  is  brought  from  Ireland  and  Cornwall,  and 
the  coals  from  pits  in  the  neighbourhood. 

GOLD,  is  the  heavieft,  and  mo.t  fimple  of  all  known  bodies, 
and  compofed  of  two  fubftances  •  the  one  extremely  pure  and 
fimple  matter,  of  the  nature  of  mercury  ;  the  other,  which  is 
faid  to  fix  it,  is  equally  pure,  and  of  the  nature  of  fulphur. 
It  is  the  moft  malleable  and  ductile  of  all  metals,  wholly  in- 
capable of  ruft,  and  not  fonorous  when  itruck  upon,  re- 
quires a  ftrong  fire  to  melt  it,  a  greater  degree  than  fuUs  t:::, 
but  lefs  than  is  necefTary  to  fufe  iron  or  copper.  It  turns 
white  before  it  runs,  and  when  in  fufion  it  appears  of  a 
pale  bluifh  green  colour  on  the  furface. 
It  amalgamates  the  readieft  of  all  metals  with  quickfilver  ; 
when  in  fufion,  eafily  and  intimately  blends  itfelf  with  filver, 
with  which,  when  mixed,  it  will  alfo  run  into  a  mafs  with 
iron.  It  more  eafily  mixes  with  copper  and  the  other  metals, 
and  with  fome  of  the  femi-metals,  as  regulus  of  antimony. 
It  will  remain  unaltered,  and  undiminifhed  in  weight,  in  the 
fierceft  common  fire.  Expofed  to  the  ftrongeft  burning  glaf- 
fes,  it  fparkles  and  flies  off  in  fmall  maffes,  w^hich,  ex- 
amined, are  found  to  be  pure  unaltered  gold  ;  but,  if  often 
expofed,  it  is  faid,  that  part  will  fly  off  in  fumes,  and  the 
remaining  fubftance  be  of  apurplifh  deep  blue,  more  of  the 
nature  of  vitriol  than  of  gold,  as  wanting  the  malleability 
and  fpecific  gravity. 

Gold  is  the  moft  divifible  of  all  bodies  :  if  melted  with  IOOOOO 
times  its  weight  of  filver,  it  will  be  fo  perfectly  blended  with 
it,  that  any  grain  of  the  melted  mafs  is,  on  affaving,  found 
to  contain  its  proportionate  quantity  of  it ;  and  a  fingle 
drop  of  its  folution,  in  aqua  regia,  gives  a  metalline  tafte 
to  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  wine.  Its  ductility  is  fuch,  that  the 
wire-drawers  can  extend  a  leaf  of  gold  to  the  i2,ooo,ccoth 
part  of  an  inch,  in  thicknefs,  over  a  flatted  filver  wire,  which 
will  be  perfectly  covered,  though  viewed  with  a  microfcope. 
Its  fpecific  gravity  is  as  19420  to  icco. 
Its  peculiar  folvent,  aqua  regia,  owes  its  power  over  it  to  the 
fea-falt  it  contains,  being  almoft  the  only  fait  that  will  acton 
gold.  This  folution  affords  one  teft  for  this  metal,  and  fu- 
fion, with  antimony,  gives  another  ;  for  on  keeping  up  the 
fire  to  a  great  height,  the  antimony  will  be  driven  off  in 
fumes,  and  leave  the  gold,  if  pure,  unaltered  in  weight  ; 
the  antimony  taking  any  other  mixture  away  with  it,  fil- 
ver not  excepted. 

If  fait  of  tartar,  or  any  other  fixed  a'cali,  be  thrown  into  a 
folution  of  gold,  it  is  precipitated  in  form  of  a  powder,  that 
has  a  greater  explofive  power  than  gun-powder,  and  is  called 
from  its  property  aurum  fulminans. 

Gold  is  ufually  found  in  the  earth  native  in  its  own  proper 
form,  not  in  the  ftate  of  ore  ;  but  feldom  quite  pure,  con- 
taining ufually  fome  copper,  and  oftener  fome  filver  among 
it.  Thus  mixed  with  other  metals,  it  is  found  fornetimes  in 
fmall  granules  among  the  lands  of  rivers,  fornetimes  in  larger 
maffes,  loofe  and  alone,  or  mixed  with  red  or  whitifh  marie, 
in  the  filiures  of  rocks.  But  its  moft  ufual  form  is  that 
which  is  vulgarly,  though  improperly,  called  gold  ore;  th.it  is 
in  maffes  of  a  whitifh  opake  lione,  likecryftal,  in  which  the  1 
native  gold  lies  like  drops  and  threads,  and  fornetimes  veins. 
It  has  many  beautiful  appearances,  the  ftone  itfelf  being 
tinged  with  black,  green,  and  other  colours  ;  fome  ftones 
there  are  coarfer.  In  all  thefe  ores,  the  gold  is  in  its  proper 
form  ;  but  in  fome  metalline  fubftances  it  is  reduced  to  the 
ftate  of  ore,  being  reduced  to  a  difcoloured  and  brittle  mafs, 
penetrated  with  fulphur  orarfenic,  thefe  two  fubftances  na- 
turally debafing  the  other  metals  into  that  ftate.  Whenever 
gold  is  found  thus  altered,  it  has  always  filver  with  it,  and  the 
maffes  are  properly  filver  ores,  or  of  fome  other  metal  in  which 
there  is  filver,  the  gold  being  always  in  the  firalleft  quantity. 
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Among  thefc  gold  ores,  lapis  lazuli  is  reckoned  ;  fome 
of  them,  befl.de  the  gold  coloured  marcafitc,  containing  alfo 
a  little  cold.  Common  fand  and  clay  may  alio  be  reckoned 
among  the  ores,  few  nut  containing  fome  gold,  though  not 
enough  to  pay  the  cxpence  of  working,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
orpiment. 

The  colour  of  our  yellow  marcafites  has  tempted  many  to 
believe  them  almoft  all  gold  ;  but,  on  calcining  them,  they 
retain  not  their  yellow  colour,  but  turn  red. 
Gold  rcfifting  the  action  of  lead,  or  glafs  of  lead,  and  fuf- 
taininc;  the  copcl  and  teft,  in  which  other  metals,  except  fil- 
ver,  turn  to  fcoria,  is  eafily  feparated  from  its  ore,  by  the 
common  method  of  copelling  and  tefting. 
When  in  its  native  (late,  it  is  alio  conveniently  fcparated  by 
amalgamation  with  mercury,  as  mixing  more  readily  with 
it  than  even  lilvcr  docs. 

The  ready  way  of  fcparating  it  from  its  ore  by  the  copcl,  is 
to  mix  a  quantity  of  it  in  fine  powder,  with  eight  times  its 
weight  of  granulated  lead,  keeping  it  red-hot  in  the  teft,  till 
the  fcoria  on  the  furface  arc  perfectly  vitrified  ;  after  which, 
the  lead  and  gold,  thus  feparated  from  the  other  particles, 
are  to  be  put  into  a  cdpel,  and  kept  on  the  fire  till  all  the  lead 
is  burnt  into  litharge  and  fcoria,  and  the  gold  alone  remains 
on  the  copel.  When  the  ore  is  mixed  with  other  fubftan- 
ces,  befides  Hones  or  earths,  as  pyrites  and  the  like,  a  little 
glafs  of  lead  is  to  be  added,  which  makes  them  run  thin, 
and  more  eafily  precipitate  the  metal.  Thefe  methods  are 
to  be  ufed  when  it  is  in  a  ftate  of  ore  ;  but  when  in  its  me- 
tallic form,  though  mixed,  the  Pnort  way  is  by  amalgama- 
tion. To  do  this,  powder  the  ore,  then  wafh  away  the 
lighter  and  fouler  parr,  infufe  the  reit  in  ftrong  vine-  tr, 
with  a  little  allum  diflblved,  pouring  oft"  the  vinegar  after- 
wards, and  warning  the  ore  with  water  ;  after  which  it  is 
to  be  dried  and  rubbed  in  a  mortar,  with  four  times  its 
weight  of  mercury,  till  all  the  gold  be  taken  up  by  it,  fc- 
parating as  much  as  can  be  of  the  loofe  mercury,  by  drain- 
ing through  a  leather,  fqucezing  well,  and  fcparating  the  re- 
mainder by  diftillation  or  evaporation  ;  and  the  metal,  left 
behind,  is  to  be  fufed  with  borax,  till  it  is  quite  pure. 
When  there  is  gold  and  filver  together,  in  the  remaining 
mafs,  they  arc  to  be  feparatcd  by  aqua  regia, evaporating  it 
when  it  has  diflblved  all  the  gold,  which  muft  be  melted  in  a 
crucible  with  borax  :  thcurtdiflblved  filver  is  to  be  melted  in 
another.  Finally,  gold  mixed  in  a  regulus,  with  any  of  the 
other  metals,  is  readily  feparatcd  from  them  by  filling  the 
Whole,  with  three  or  four  times  the  weight  of  glafs  of  lead. 
Aqua  regia,  [fee  that  article]  though  the  common  folvent  of 
gold,  is  not  the  only  one,  it  being  long  fince  difcovcred,  that 
the  fumes  arifing  from  a  mixture  of  the  oils  of  tartar  and  vi- 
triol will  diilblvcit,  and  a  common  liquid  menftruum  mas  In- 
produced  from  thefe,  which  will  have  the  fame  power.  Mer- 
cury is  alfo  a  true  folvcnt  by  amalgamation  ;  and  the  liver  of 
fillphur,  fufed  with  ir,  takes  it  up  fo  perfectly,  that  it  will  be 
carried  into  a  milk  of  fulphur,  by  the  common  procefles  after- 
wards with  it. 

Its  virtues,  in  medicine,  fcem  altogether  imaginary  ;  where- 
fore, prefent  practice  allows  its  ute  as  an  ornament  only  to 
medicines.  The  only  pre]  aration  df  it,  ever  received  as  a 
medicine,  by  rational  people,  is  the  aurum  fulminans,  and 
that  has  been  of  late  proved  to  be  a  very  milchievous  one. 

Aurum  Fulminans. 
Take  four  ounces  of  aqua  fortis,  and  one  of  common  f..!t, 
mix,  and  they  will  make  an  aqua  regia  of  a  yellowifh  colour. 
Set  off  this  liquor,  in  afand-heat,  and  diiTolve  in  it  as  much 
gold  as  if  will  take  up,  which  is  fomewhat  more  than  a  fifth 
part  of  its  own  weight.  When  the  gold  is  diflblved,  pour 
the  folutionfrom  the  black  powder,  which  will  remain  at  bot- 
tom, if  any  filver  was  in  the  gold,  and  drop  into  the  liquor 
oil  of  tartar  per  Jeliquium,  till  there  is  no  more  ebullition. 
The  gold  will  be  found  precipitated  in  form  of  a  yellow  pow- 
der ;  this  is  to  be  feparated  from  the  liquor  by  decantation, 
warned  feveral  times  with  water,  and  dried  by  agenticheat. 
This  powder  is  one  fourth  more  in  quantity  than  the  gold 
ufed.  If  heated  beyond  a  certain  very  mild  degree  of  heat, 
it  goes  of?  with  a  loud  explofion,  whether  the  heat  be  caufed 
by  fire,  or  only  rubbing  too  violently.  This  effect  is  pre- 
vented, by  adding  alarger  quantity  of  oil  of  lartar  than  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  preparation,  and  if  melted  with  flour  of  brim- 
ftone,  and  the  fulphur  burnt  off,  it  alfo  lofes  this  property, 
and  turns  of  a  purple  colour. 

This  powder,  given  internally  as  a  fudorific  and  cordial,  often 
occafions  violent  colics,  and  other  fatal  fymptoms,  and 
ought,  pei  heps,  to  be  wholly  banifbed  out  of  practice. 

Tincture  of  gold,  or  aurum  potabile. 

There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  true  tincture  of  gold  ;  but  thofe 
who  are  defirous  of  what  is  fo  called  may  make  it  thus  : 
Diffolve  any  quantity  of  pure  gold,  refined  with  antimony, 
in  12  times  its  weight  of  fpirit  of  fait  ;  add  half  the  quantity 
of  the  efTential  oil  of  lavender,  rofemary  or  the  like  :  fhake 
the  two  liquors  together,  and  let  it  Hand  till  the  oil  feparates 
to  the  top  ;  it  will  have  acquired  the  yellow  colour  the  men- 
ftruum had,  and  is  to  be  then  poured  oft",  and  mixed  with 
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four  times  the  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine  :  let  thefe  ft  and  tc- 
ether  till  they  are  of  a  purple  colour. 

his  is  fuppofed  to  poflefs  the  virtues  of  a  cordial  and    fudo- 
rific, which,  if  it  have,  muft  be  owing  to  the  efTential  oil, 
not  to  the   gold,   which  maybe  feparated  in  its  own 
form  by  mere  evaporation. 

Gold  tinges  tranfparent  fubftances  of  a  fine  red  colour  :  it  is 
evident  in  the  ruby,  from  the  fragments  of  which  gold  may 
always  be  feparated.  The  fame  effect  follows  the  artificial 
production  of  them:  the  fine  filings  of  it,  fufed  with  borax, 
adding  a  fmall  quantity  of  fait  of  tartar  and  crude  nitre,  give 
a  fine,  though  not  a  deep  red,  to  the  gloiTy  m?ttc.  reTaliing 
from  this,  as  from  all  other  fufions  of  borax.  If  one  irt  of 
gold,  and  five  of  pure  tin,  becalcined  together,  they  form  a 
powder,  a  few  grains  of  which,  thrown  into  a  competition  of 
red  lead  and  cryftal,  vitrify,  give  the  glafs  the  true  colour 
of  the  ruby,  and,  if  more  be  added,  will  be  deeper  and  re- 
femble  the  paler  amethftys.  The  fame  effect  will  be  alfo 
produced  by  a  precipitation  of  gold  from  a  folution  in  aqua 
regia,  by  adding  a  folution  of  tin. 

Numberlefs  have  been  the  attempts  to  convert  other  metals 
into  gold  ;  but  as  they  are  all  lighter,  and  as  nothing  is  fo' 
hard  to  give  by  art  as  gravity,  they  have  been  hitierto,  and 
are  likely  always  to  be  without  fuccefs. 
The  degradation  of  it  feems  nearly  as  difficult  as  the  making 
it.  Some  have  gone  fo  far  towards  this,  as  to  bring  it  to  a 
ftate  in  which  no  reducing  fluxes  they  were  acquainted  with 
would  get  it  to  itfelf  again  ;  but  this  is  no  proof  others  might 
not  be  invented  that  would.  The  vapour  of  phofphorus  cal- 
cines it  indeed  to  a  kind  of  calx,  and  fo  will  a  long  and  gentle 
calcination  of  gold  that  has  been  amalgamated  with  mercury ; 
but  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  gold  in  this  ftate,  produced 
by  either  means,  into  pure  and  malleable  gold  again. 

Of  working  Gold,  Sec.  IN  the  large  way 
of  Business. 

In  the  large  way  of  bulinefs,  filver  or  gold  ores  are  treated 
cither  by  amalgamation  with  mercury,  or  by  fmelting  and 
refining  them  with  lead.  The  method  by  amalgamation  is 
only  ufed  wherethe  ore  is  exceeding  rich,  particularly  at  the 
filver  mines  at  Potofi  :  for,  by  grinding  fuch  rich  ores  with 
mercury,  the  nobler  metals  will  be  drank  up  by  it,  and  may 
be  readily  feparatcd  from  it  again  by  diftillation  ;  which  car- 
ries over  the  quickfilver,  and  leaves  the  noble  metals  behind. 
Lead  is  ufed  along  with  the  poorer  ores,  in  order  to  drink  up 
the  nobler  metals  they  may  contain  ;  which  it  does  much  after 
the  fame  manner  by  fufion,  as  quickfilver  docs  without ;  fo  as 
to  feparate  many  heterogeneous  parts,  by  keeping  them  float- 
ing, and  afterwards  rcitoring  the  nobler  metals  by  cupcl- 
lation. 

The  large  way  of  fmelting  gold  and  filver  ores  is  analogous 
to  the  fmall  one  of  allaying  [fee  the  article  Assaying]  all 
things  being  proportionably  larger,  the  fire  animated  with 
bellows,  and  the  blaft  directed  upon  the  furface  of  the  melted 
metal,  fo  as  to  blow  oft*  the  lead  in  the  form  of  litharge, 
before  it  is  fully  vitrified.  But  here  the  filver  is  not  perfect- 
ly refined  at  one  operation  ;  fome  proportion  of  lead  ftill  re- 
maining mixed  among  it,  that  requires  to  be  burned  out  after 
the  fame  manner  in  a  ftronger  fire :  and  even  thus  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  that  filver  can  be  obtained  pure,  or  totally 
feparated,  either  from  lead  or  copper.  This  large  way  of 
working  might,  perhaps,  be  improved  in  refpect  of  the  vef- 
fel,  or  teft  employed,  and  the  management  of  the  fire,  fo  as  to 
work  by  the  means  of  flame,  without  the  afliftance  of  bellows. 
With  regard  to  the  teft,  we  are  to  obferve  that  bone-afhes, 
though  ever  fo  well  wafhed  and  fifted,  are  not,  perhaps,  the 
fittcft  matter  to  make  tefts  of;  the  tefts  fo  made  being  apt  to 
crack  in  the  fire,  unlefs  dried  very  gently  for  many  days  be- 
fore they  aie  ufed.  But  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  talc,  or 
unvitrifiable  fperth-ftone,  that,  being  calcined  to  fine  powder, 
as  it  readily  may,  and  made  up  with  a  fmall  folution  of  vi- 
triol in  water,  affords  fuch  tefts  as  may  be  immediately  ufed 
without  danger  of  cracking. 

Again,  The  flame  of  a  wind-furnace  may  be  made  to  play 
upon  the  furface  of  the  melted  metal,  fo  as  readily  to  perform 
this  operation,  without  blowing  with  bellows,  that  violently 
tear  away  the  filver  along  with  the  lead,  in  the  form  of  lith- 
arge. And  this  fa.rt.her  convenience  may  be  obtained,  that 
not  only  fmaller  and  cheaper  wood,  but  even  pit-coal,  fhall 
here  ferve  for  the  fuel,  provided  the  ft'i-ucture  of  the  furnace 
be  well  contrived  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  in  fome  places  they 
have  of  late  advantageoufly  ufed"  common  pit-  coal  for  tefting 
in  the  large  way  ;  and  the  fame  improvements  might  alfo  be 
made  in  the  fmall  way  of  affaying. 

To  amalgamate  sold,  or  to  mix  it  with  mercury,  which  is  of 
ufe  to  gilaers. 

Take  a  penny-weight  of  fine  gold,  beat  into  very  thin  fmall 
plates  ;  heat  them  in  a  crucible  red-hot,  then  pour  upon  them 
8  penny-weights  of  quick-filver,  revived*  from  cinnabar;  ftir 
the  matter  with  a  little  iron  rod,  and,  when  you  fee  it  begin 
to  rife  in  fumes,  which  quickly  happens,  caft  your  mixture 
into  an  earthen  pan,  filled  with  water,  it  will  coagulate,  and 
become  tractable;  wafh   it  feveral  times,  to  take  away  its 
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blacknefs  :  thus  you  have  an  amalgama,  from  which  feparate 
the  mercury,  which  you  will  find  is  not  united,  by  preffing 
it  between  your  fingers,  after  you  have  wrapped  it  up  in  a 
linen  cloth. 

#  Reviving  of  quickfilver  from  cinnabar  is  thus  performed  : 
take  a  pound  or  artificial  cinnabar,  powder  it,  and  mix  it 
exa&ly  with  three  pounds  of  quick  lime,  alfo  powdered  ; 
put  the  mixture  into  an  earthen  pot,  or  glafs  retort,  whofe 
third  part  at  leaft  remains  empty  ;  place  it  into  areverbe- 
ratory  furnace,  and,  after  having  fitted  it  to  a  receiver  filled 
with  water,  let  it  reft  24  hours  at  leaft  ;  raife  your  fire  by 
degrees,  and  at  lad  encreafe  it  to  the  height,  and  the  mer- 
cury will  run  in  drops  into  the  receiver;  and  having 
warned  the  mercury,  to  cleanfe  it  from  the  little  portion 
of  earth  it  might  carry  along  with  it,  dry  it  with  linen, 
or  the  crumbs  of  bread,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

A   particular  method   of  gilding,  which  may  be  done  more 
expeditioufly  than  with  quickfilver. 

Take  the  fineft  gold,  difiblve  it  in  aqua  regia*  [fee  the  ar- 
ticle Aqua  Regia]  which  has  been  prepared  with  fait ;  let 
the  aqua  regia  be  evaporated  to  half  the  quantity;  then  put 
the  glafs  into  a  damp  cellar,  on  fand,  and  the  gold  will  over- 
night fhoot  into  cryftals,  which  take  out,  and  let  them  dif- 
folve  again  in  diftrlled  vinegar :  put  it  again  upon  the  fire, 
and  let  the  half  thereof  evaporate  ;  then  put  the  glafs  again 
in  the  cellar,  as  before,  in  moift  fand,  and  over-night  the 
gold  will  fhoot  into  cryftals.  Difiblve  thefe  in  rain-water, 
and  evaporate  that  to  half  the  quantity,  and  again  it  will 
fhoot  into  cryftals  ;  when  this  is  done,  take  the  cryftalline 
gold,  grind  it  to  powder  with  a  knife  ;  put  that  powder  into 
the  white  of  an  hard-boiled  egg,  after  the  yolk  has  been 
taken  out ;  fet  it  in  a  cool  and  damp  place,  and  over-night  it 
will  diflblve  into  an  oil ;  and  what  filver  you  anoint  with  it, 
though  ever  fo  thin,  drying  it  gently,  you  will  find  the  gild- 
ing of  a  perfectly  high  and  fine  colour. 

*  The  preparation  of  this  aqua  regia  only  differs  from  the 
following  receipt  in  ufmg  of  fait  inftead  offal  ammoniac. 
The  ufuaJ  way  of  making  aqua  regia,  according  to  Le- 
mery,  ib  thus  : 

Powder  four  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac,  and  put  it  into  a 
matraf$,or  other  glafs  veffel,  of  a  good  bignefs  ;  pour  up- 
on it  16  ounces  of  fpii it  of  nitre,  place  the  veflel  in  fand  a 
little  warm,  until  the  fal  ammoniac  is  all  diflblved  ;  then 
pour  the  diffo'ution  into  a  bottle,  and  ftop  it  with  wax. 
This  is  the  right  aqua  regia. 

REMARKS. 

Among;  many  things  that  are  grofs  enough  to  be  the  objects 
of  touch,  and  to  be  managed  with  our  hands,  there  are  iome 
which  may  help  us  to  conceive  a  wonderful  minutenefs  in  the 
fmall  parts  whereof  they  confift.  I  procured  filver,  fays  Mr. 
Boyle,  whofe  ductility  is  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  gold, 
to  be  drawn  out  to  fo  flender  a  wire,  that,  when  it  was  ac- 
curately meafured,  nine  yards  thereof  weighed  but  about  a 
grain  in  a  very  tender  balance.  And,  fince  experience  in- 
forms us  that  half  an  Englifh  inch  may,  by  diagonal  lines,  be 
divided  into  100  parts  capable  of  being  eafily  diftinguilhed 
for  mechanical  ufes,  it  follows,  that  a  grain  of  this  filver  wire 
may  be  divided  into  64,800  parts,  and  yet  each  of  thefe  will 
be  a  true  metalline  cylinder,  which  we  may  very  well  con- 
ceive to  confift  of  a  multitude  of  minuter  parts  :  for,  though 
I  could  procure  no  gilt  wire  near  fo  flender  as  our  filver  wire, 
yet  a  grain  of  fome  I  had  by  me  was  14  feet  long  ;  at  which 
rate  an  ounce  would  reach  about  a  mile.  And  if  we  fuppofe 
the  gilt  wire,  as  in  probability  it  might  have  been  drawn,  as 
flender  as  the  filver  wire,  the  inftance  will  be  ftill  far  more 
confiderable:  for,  in  this  cafe,  each  of  thofe  little  cylinders, 
of  which  64,800  go  to  make  up  one  grain,  will  have  a  fuper- 
ficial  area,  which,  except  at  the  bafes,  is  covered  with  a 
cafe  of  gold,  that  is  not  only  feparable  from  it  by  a  mental 
operation,  but,  perhaps,  alfo  by  a  chemical  one.  For, 
1  remember,  that  from  very  flender  gilt  wire,  though  I  could 
procure  none  fo  flender  as  this  of  mere  filver,  I  more  than  once 
got  out  the  filver ;  fo  that  the  golden  films,  whilft  they  were 
in  a  liquor  that  plumped  them  up,  feemed  to  be  folid  wires  of 
gold  :  but,  when  the  liquor  was  withdrawn,  they  appeared 
oblong,  and  extremely  thin  double  membranes  of  the  metal; 
which,  with  a  fine  inftrument,  might  have  been  ripped  open, 
difplayed,  and  made  capable  of  further  divifions  and  fubdi- 
viiions.  But,  though  each  of  the  little  filver  cylinders  juft 
mentioned  muft  not  only  have  its  little  area,  but  its  folidity, 
yet  I  faw  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  it  might  be  very  poffible  10 
have  drawn  the  fame  quantity  of  metal  to  a  much  greater 
length  ;  fince  even  an  animal  fubftance  is  capable  of  being 
brought  to  a  flendcrnefs  much  furpaffing  that  of  our  wire. 
An  ingenious  gentlewoman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  kept 
filk-worms,  had  once  the  curiofity  to  draw  out  one  of  the 
oval  cafes  they  fpin,  into  all  the  filken  wire  it  was  made  up 
of,  which  appeared  in  meafure  to  be  much  above  300  yards, 
yet  weighed  but  two  grains  and  a  half;  fo  that  each  cylin- 
drical grain  of  filk  may  well  be  reckoned  to  be,  ^t  lealt,  120 
yards  long. 


We  took  fix  leaves  of  beaten  gold, and  fingly  meafuring  them 
with  a  rule,  purpofely  made  for  nice  experiments,  we  found 
them  to  have  a  greater  equality  in  dimenfions,  and  to  be 
nearer  true  fquarcs  than  could  be  well  expected :  the  fide 
of  the  fquares  was,  in  each  of  them,  exactly  three  inches 
and  a  quarter  ;  which  number  being  reduced  to  a  decimal 
fraction,  viz.  3.25,  and  multiplied  by  itfelf,  affords  10.5625 
for  the  area  of  the  fix  leaves.  Thefe  being  carefully  weighed, 
in  a  pair  of  tender  fcales,  amounted  all  of  them  to  one  grain 
and  a  quarter ;  and  fo  one  grain  of  this  leaf-gold  was  ex- 
tended to  fomewhat  above  50  inches ;  which  differed  but 
about  a  fifth  part  from  an  experiment  of  the  like  nature  that 
I  made  many  years  ago,  in  a  pair  of  exact  fcales  :  and  fo 
fmall  a  difference  may  very  well  be  imputed  to  that  of  the 
pains  and  diligence  of  the  gold-beaters,  who  do  not  always 
work  with  equal  ftrength  and  fkill,  nor  upon  equally  fine 
and  ductile  gold. 

Now  fuppoiing  an  inch,  divided  into  loo  fenfible  parts,  to 
be  applied  to  each  fide  of  a  fquare  inch  of  this  leaf-gold,  it  is 
manifeft  that,  by  fine  parallel  lines,  drawn  between  all  theop- 
pofite  points,  a  grain  of  gold  muft  be  divifible  into  500,000 
very  minute  fquares,  but  yet  difcernible  by  afharp  eye  :  and, 
if  we  fuppofe  the  inch  divided  into  200  parts,  the  number  of 
the  fquares  into  which  a  fingle  grain  is  capable  of  beino- di- 
vided, will  amount  to  no  lefs  than  two  millions. 
There  is  yet  another  way  to  fhew  the  great  divifibility  of 
gold.  A  refiner,  with  whom  I  ufed  to  deal,  informed  me, 
that  to  an  ounce  of  filver  he  commonly  allowed  eight  grains 
of  gold,  when  it  was  to  be  drawn  into  well-gilt  wire,  as  flen- 
der as  a  hair;  but  that,  if  it  were  to  be  more  flightly-gilt 
wire,  fix  grains  would  ferve  the  turn.  He  alfo  fhewed  me  a 
fair  cylindrical  bar  of  filver,  as  it  was  at  firft  gilt,  whereon 
the  leaf-gold  that  overlaid  the  furface  did  not  appear  to  be, 
by  odds,  fo  thick  as  fine  Venetian  paper;  yet,  comparing  this 
with  gilt  wire,  the  wire  appeared  to  be  the  better  gilt  of  the 
two;  poffiblybecaufethe  gold,  in  paffing  through  the  various 
holes  in  the  making,  was,  by  the  fides  of  them,  not  only 
extended,  but  polifhed,  which  made  it  look  more  vividly  than 
the  unpolifhed  leaves  that  gilt  the  ingot.  So  that,  if  we  fup- 
pofe an  ounce  of  the  gilt  wire  lately  mentioned  to  liave  been 
gilt  with  fix  grains  of  leaf-gold,  it  will  appear,  by  an  eafy 
calculation,  that,  at  this  rate,  one  ounce  of  gold,  employed 
in  gilding  wire  of  that  finenefs,  would  reach  between  90 
and  100  miles. 

But  if  we  further  fuppofe,  that  the  flender  filver  wire  firft 
mentioned  were  gilt,  though  we  fhould  allow  it  to  have  not 
fix,  but  eight  grains  of  leaf-gold  to  an  ounce  of  filver,  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  that  an  hollow  cylinder  of  gold,  weighing 
but  eight  grains,  may  be  ftretched  fo  as  to  reach  as  f.r^as  63 
times  its  weight  of  filver  wire,  which  it  covers;  and  confe- 
quently,  a  grain  of  that  wire  having  been  found  to  be  27  feet 
long,  an  ounce  of  gold  would  reach  155  miles  and  above  an 
half;  and,  if  we  yet  farther  fuppofe  this  hollow  cylinder  of 
gold  to  be  flit  along,  and  cut  into  as  flender  lifts  as  poffible, 
we  cannot  deny  that  the  gold  may  be  made  to  reach  a  ftu- 
pendous  length. 

Of  the  extreme  ductility  of  the  conftituent  particles  of  gold. 
By  the  learned  Dr.  Edmund  Halley. 

It  is  evident,  fays  he,  from  undoubted  experiment,  that  gra- 
vity is  in  all  bodies  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  each,  and  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  propenfion  of  fome 
more,  others  lefs,  towards  the  earth's  center;  fince,  the  im- 
pediment of  the  air  being  removed,  all  bodies  defcend,  be' 
they  ever  fo  loofe  or  compact  in  texture,  with  equal  velocity. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  feven  times  as  much  mat- 
ter in  gold  as  in  a  piece  of  glafs  of.  the  fame  magnitude  (their 
fpecific  gravities  being  nearly  as  feven  to  one)  and,  confe- 
qucntly,  that  at  leaft  fix  parts  of  feven  in  the  bulk  of  glafs 
muft  be  pore,  or  vacuity.  This  fome  favourers  of  the  atomi- 
cal  philofophy  have  endeavoured  to  folve,  by  fuppofing  the 
primary  or  conftituent  atoms  of  gold  to  be  much  larger  than 
thofe  of  other  bodies,  and,  confequently,  the  pores  fewer. 
In  order  to  examine  the  magnitude  of  thofe  atoms,  I  in- 
formed myfelf  among  wire-drawers,  that  the  very  beft  double- 
gilt  wire  was  made  out  of  cylindric  ingots,  four  inches  in 
circumference,  and  28  inches  long,  which  weigh  16  pounds 
Troy;  on  thefe  they  beftow  four  ounces  of  gold,  that  is,  to 
every  48  ounces  of  filver  one  of  gold ;  and  that  two  yards  of 
the  fuperfine  wire  weigh  a  grain.  Hence  at  firft  fight  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  length  of  98  yards  is  in  weight  49  grains, 
and  that  a  fingle  grain  of  gold  covers  the  faid  98  yards,  and 
that  the  10,000th  part  of  a  grain  is  above  \  of  an  inch  long, 
which  yet  may  be  actually  divided  into  10,  and  fo  the 
ico, oooth  part  of  a  grain  of  gold  be  vifible  without  a  micro- 
fcope.  And,  by  means  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  me- 
tals, viz.  filver  IO-J-,  and  gold  i8|,  I  found  the  diameter  of 
fuch  wire  the  T|7  part  of  an  inch,  and  its  circumference 
theT^7  part:  but  the  gold  in  thicknefs  not  to  exceed  the 
r_5,7-o-T7  part  of  an  inch  ;  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
the  cube  of  an  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  would  contain 
above  2,433,000,000  (or  the  cube  of  1345)  of  fuch  atoms. 
And  yet,  though  the  gold  be  ftretched  to  fo  great  a  degree  as 
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is  here  demonftrated,  it  fhews  itfclf  of  fo  even  and  united  a 
texture,  as  not  to  let  the  white  colour  of  the  filver  under  it 
appear  (even  with  a  microfcope)  through  any  the  leaft  pores  ; 
which  argues,  that,  even  in  this  exceeding  thinnei's,  very 
many  of  thofe  atoms  may  {till  lie  one  over  the  other. 

Gold  and  filver  lace,  thread  or  fringe,  of  their  exportation. 

*  Thcfe  are,  upon  exportation  into  foreign  parts  by  way  of 
merchandize,  intitled  to  a  drawback;  wherefore,  not  only  an 
entry  mull  be  made  as  for  other  goods,  but  proof  of  the 
manufacture,  by  oath,  upon  the  bill  of  entry,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing example: 

*  10  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  62. 

3d  of  March  173c. — No. 
In  the  Taviftock  of  London,    Danid    bright  matter,  for 
Jamaica. 

Roger  Granger. 

Twenty-four  pounds  one  ounce  of  filver  lac  •,  ~l  valued  at 
Twenty-eight  pounds  ten  ounces  of  gold  thread,  >  200I.  in 
Ten  pounds  five  ounces  of  gold  fringe,  J    all. 

William  Brooks  [the  maker]  makcth  oath,  That  the  twentv- 
cight  pounds  ten  ounces  of  gold  thread,  twenty-four  pounds 
one  ounce  of  filver  lace,  and  ten  pounds  five  ounces  of  gold 
fringe,  avoirdupoife  weight,  above  mentioned,  were  all  made 
fince  the  ill  day  of  July  1712,  and  were  all  made  of  plate 
wire  fpun  upon  filk. 

William  Brooks. 
Jurat  3  die  Martii  1730,  coram  me, 
A.  B.  Collector  of  the  cuiloms. 

And  before  they  arc  fhipped  off",  fufficient  fecurity  muff  be 
given  to  the  collector  of  the  cuiloms  for  the  due  exportation, 
as  follows  : 

A  bond    for  the  exportation    of  gold  and  filver  lace,  thread, 
or  fringe. 

Novcrint  univcrfi,  &c. 

Whereas  the  abovc-bounden  Roger  Granger  hath  this  day 
entered  outwards  in  the  pert  of  Southampton,  on  board  the 
Tavillock  of  London,  Daniel  Bright  mailer,  for  Jamaica, 
twenty  eight  pounds  ten  ounces  of  gold  thread,  twenty-four 
pounds  one  ounce  of  filver  lace,  ten  pounds  five  ounces  of 
gold  fringe,  avoirdupoife  weight,  all  made  fince  the  ill  d.iv  of 
July  1712,  and  made  of  plate  wire  fpun  upon  filk  :  and 
whereas  the  laid  Roger  Granger,  upon  exportation  of  the 
faid  goldthread,  filver  lace,  and  gold  fringe  for  foreign  parts, 
is  to  have  an  allowance  or  drawback  according  to  an  act  of 
parliament  of  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  late  majclty 
queen  Anne,  on  that  behalf  made  : 

Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  That  if  the 
faid  gold  thread,  filver  lace,  and  gold  fringe,  and  every  part 
thereof,  lhall  be  fhipped,  and  really  exported  into  parts  be- 
yond the  teas,  and  that  the  fame,  or  any  part  thereof,  lhall 
not  berelandcd,  or  unlhippcd  with  intent  to  be  rclanded,  or 
brought  on  fhore  again  in  any  part  or  pans  of  Great  Britain, 
then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  or  clie  to  remain  and  be  in 
force,  effect,  and  virtue. 

Sealed  and  delivered  Roger  Grander. 

in  the  prefence  of  Daniel  Bright. 

A.  B.  Colleaor. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

Britifh  wrought  plate,  or  manufactures  of  filver. 

*  As  no  molten  filver  whatfoever  may  be  exported,  but  fuch 
only  as  has  been  marked  or  ftarnped  at  Goldfmiths-Hall  ; 
and  f  as  no  manufactures  of  filver  may  be  made  lefs  in  fine- 
nefs  than  of  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  of  fine  filver  in 
every  pound  Troy  ;  therefore  proof  of  fuch  marking  and 
finenefs  mull  be  made  on  the  bill  of  entry,  and  likewife  on 
the  back  of  the  cocket,  as  in  the  following  example  : 

*  6  and  7  Will,   III.  cap.  17.  §.  5. 
f  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  11.  §.  40. 

12th  of  January  T730. — No.  6. 
In  the  Diligence  of  Briftol,  Henry  Hopkins  mafter,  for  the 
Streights. 

Joel  Crifp. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  ounces  of  wrought  plate,  of  the  fine- 
nefs  of  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  per  pound  Troy, 
valued  at  fifty  pounds  all. 

Arthur  Strong  [goldfmith]  maketh  oath,  That  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ounces  ot  wrought  plate  above  [or  within] 
mentioned,  are  all  of  the  finenefs  of  eleven  ounces  two 
pennyweights  to  each  pound  Troy,  en  wh.ch  there  is  the 
Goldfmiths-Hail  mark. 

Arthur  Strong. 
Jurat  12  die  Jan.   1733,  coram  me, 
A.  B.  Colleaor. 
V  O  L.  I. 


*  But  if ''tis  exported  by  way  of  merchandize,  a 
porter  would  have  the  duty  repaid  him,  then, 
for  a  debenture,    proof  muff  be    made  on  the  bill  of   1 
not  only  of  the   marking  and  finenefs,    but  likevvife  oi 
marking,  as  follows  i 

*  6  Geo.  I  .  cap.   it.  §.  18.   4c. 

Arthur  Strong  [goldfmith]  maketh  oath,  That  the  one  hun- 
dred fifty  ounces  of  filver  plate  wrought,  above  n  >;i<>,icd 
were  all  made  fince  the  firft  day  of  JtTnc  1 720,  and  manfe 
with  the  mark  orffamp  denoting  it  not  to  be  lefs  in  finenefs 
than  that  of  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  of  fine  filver 
in  every  pound  Troy,  on  which  there  is  the  Goldfmiths- 
Hall  mark. 

Arthur  Strong, 
Jurat  12  die  Jan.  1730,  coram  me, 
A.   B.  Collector  of  the  Cuiloms. 

And,  before  it  be  fhipped,  fufficient  fecurity  muff  be 
for  the  due  exportation,  as  follows  : 

A  bond  for  the  exportation  of  wrought  plate  : 

Noverint  univcrli,  &c. 

Whereas   the  above-bounden  Joel  Crifp  hath  this  day  en- 
tered outwards  in  the  port  of  Southampton,  on  board  the  Di- 
ligence of  Briftol,    Henry  Hopkins  mafter,  for  the  Str 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ounces  pf  filver  plate  wrought,  all  made 
fince  the  ift  day   of  June  1720,  and  marked  with  the  mark 
or  (lamp  denoting  it   not  to  be  lefs  in   finenefs  than  < 
ounces,  and  two  pennyweights  of  fine  filver  in  every  pound 
Troy  :   rnd  whereas  the  faid  Joel  Crifp,  upon   the  exporta- 
tion of  the  faid  plate,   according  to  an  act  of  parliament 
of  the    fixth    year    of  the  reign   of  his    late    mr.jefty  king 
George  the  Id,  on  that  be  half  made,  Sec. 
Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation    is  fuch,   That  if  th? 
faid  filver  plate  wrought,    and   every  part    thereof,  fl 
fhipped,  and  really  and  truly  exported  into  parts  beyoi 
feas ;  and   that   the  fame,  or  any  part  thereof,  lhall  not  be 
relanded,  or  unfhipped  with  intent  to  be  rclanded,  or  brought 
on   fhore  again  in  any  part  or  parts  of  Great-Britain,  then 
this  obligation  to  be  void,  or  elfe  to  remain  and  be  in  full 
force,  effect,  and  virtue. 


Sealed  and  delivered 
in  the  prefenceof 

A.  B.  Colleaor. 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 


Joel  Crifp. 
Arthur  ci. 


Of  the  importation  of  gold  or  filver  thread,  lace,  kc. 

Gold  or  filver  thread,  lace,  fringe,  or  other  work  made  there- 
of, or  any  thread,  lace,  fringe,  or  other  work  made  of  cop- 
per, brafs,  or  any  ether  inferior  metal,  or  gold  or  filver  v.  ire 
or  plate,  imported,  to  be  forfeited  or  burnt,  and  icol.  paid 
by  the  importer  for  every  parcel  {o  imported.  10  Ann. 
cap.  26.  icti.  65.     And  15  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  fea.  7. 

Gold    Mines. 

*  Among  the  feven  mine-towns,  fays  the  learned  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Brown,  in  Hungary  (which  are  not  far  from  one  an- 
other, viz.  Chremnitz,  Schemnitz,  Newfol,  Koningfberg, 
Bochnntz,  Libeten,  and  Tiln)  Chremnitz  is  the  richeft  in 
gold.  They  have  alio,  at  prefent,  gold  mines  at  Bochantz 
and  Koningfberg;  and  they  report  in  that  country,  that 
there  hath  been  formerly  a  rich  gold  mine  at  Giafs  Hitten, 
but  loft  fince  that  Bethlem  Gahor  over-run  thofe  parts,  when 
the  undertakers  Hopped  up  the  mine  and  fled. 
They  have  worked  in  the  gold  mine  at  Chremnitz  900  years. 
Thismine  is  feveral  Englifh  miles  in  length,  and  about  160 
fathoms  deep.  Many  veins  of  the  ore  run  to  the  north  and 
to  the  eaft.  They  work  alfo  towards  one,  two,  and  three 
of  the  clock,  as'they  fpeak ;  for  the  miners  direa  them- 
felves  under  ground  by  acompafs,  not  .of  32  points  (fuch  as 
is  ufed  at  fea)  but  by  one  of  24  :  which  they  divide,  as  we 
do  the  hours  of  the  day,  into  twice  twelve. 
Of  the  gold  ore,  fome  is  white,  and  fome  black,  red,  or 
yellow  :  that  with  black  fpots  in  white  is  efteemed  the  beft, 
as  alfo  the  ore  wdiich  lieth  next  to  the  black  veins.  This  ore 
is  not  rich  enough  to  fufFer  any  proof  in  fmall  parcels,  like 
that  in  other  mines,  whereby  to  know  what  proportion  of 
metal  is  contained  in  it;  but  they  pound  a  very  great  quan- 
tity thereof,  and  wafh  it  in  a  little  river,  which  runs  nigh 
the  town.  The  whole  river  being  divided,  and  admitted 
into  divers  cuts,  runs  over  the  ore  continually,  and  fo  wafh- 
eth  away  the  earthy  parts  from  the  metalline.  And,  from  a 
clear  river  above-the  town,  by  its  running  through  fo  many 
works,  and  over  fo  much  pounded  ore,  it  becomes  below  the 
town  a  dark  yellow  ftream,  of  the  colour  of  the  earth  of 
tho'e  hills.     See  the  article  Assay. 

There   have  been  pieces  of  pure  gold  found  in  the  mine  ; 

fome  of  which  I  have  feen  in  the  emperor's  treafury,  and  in 
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the  elector  of  Saxony's  repofitory  :  one  piece  as  broad  as  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  and  others  lefs  ;  and  upon  a  white  ftone 
many  pieces  of  pure  gold,  but  thefe  are  very  rare. 
The  common  yellow  earth  of  the  country  near  Chremnitz, 
although  it  be  not  efteemed  ore,  affords  fome  gold  :  and  in 
one  place  I  faw  a  great  part  of  a  hill  digged  away,  which 
hath  been  caft  into  the  works,  wafhed  and  wrought  in  the 
fame  manner  as  pounded  ore,  with  confiderable  profit. 
Some  paffages  in  this  mine,  cut  through  the  rock,  and  long 
-  difufed,  have  grown  up  again  ;  and  I  obferved  the  fides  of 
fome,  which^ad  been  formerly  wide  enough  to  carry  their 
ore  through,  to  approach  each  other,  fo  as  we  paffed  with 
difficulty."  This  happens  in  moift  places.  The  paffages 
unite  not  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  but  form  one  fide  to 
another. 

There  is  vitriol  in  this  mine,  white,  red,  blue,  and  green  ; 
and  a!fo  vitriol  waters.  There  is  a  fubftance  found,  which 
flicks  to  the  gold  ore,  of  fmall  pointed  parts  like  needles, 
called  by  them  antimony  of  gold.  There  are  cryftals  found 
here,  and  fome  tinctured  yellow. 

The  miners  will  not  allow  any  quickfilver  or  brimftone  to 
have  been  found  here,  yet,  in  the  lately-mentioned  antimony 
of  gold,  there  is  evidently  fulphur,  as  I  perceived  by  burn- 
in°\  The  quickfilver  mine,  mentioned  in  the  anfwer  to 
Kircher's  enquiries,  Mund.  Subter.  is  an  Hungarian  mile, 
or  feven  Engliih  miles  diftant  from  Chremnitz,  and  is  not 
wrought  in  at  prefent. 

There  is  a  vitriol  mine  in  thefe  hills  near  the  gold  mine  :  the 
earth  or  ore  of  it  is  reddifh,  and  fometimes  greenifh.  This 
earth  is  infufed  in  water,  and  after  three  days  the  water  is 
poured  off,  and  boiled  feven  days  in  a  leaden  veffel,  till  it 
comes  to  a  thick  granulated  whitifh  fubftance,  which  is  af- 
terwards reduced  to  a  calx  in  an  oven,  and  ferveth  in  the 
makingaqua  fortis,  or  the  feparating  water  ufed  at  Schemnitz. 
See  the  article  Aqua  Fortis. 

Of  the  method  of  extracting  gold  out  of  the  ore. 

They  have  divers  ways  of  taking  the  gold  out  of  its  ore,  by 
burning  the  ore,  by  melting,  by  adding  filver  ore  and  other 
minerals,  fand,  and  lead,  as  they  find  the  ore  fluid  or  fixed. 
But  without  lead  they  proceed  thus  : 

They  break  and  pound  the  ore  in  water  very  fine,  then  wafh 
it  often,  and  lay  it  in  powder  upon  cloths,  and  by  the  gentle 
oblique  defcending  of  the  water  over  it,  and  their  continual 
ftirring  it,  the  earthy,  clayifh,  and  lighter  parts  are  wafhed 
away,  while  the  heavier  and  metalline  remaineth  in  the 
cloths.  Thofe  cloths  are  afterwards  wafhed  clean  in  feveral 
tubs,  and  the  water,  after  fome  fettling,  poured  off  from  its 
fediment,  which  fediment  is  again  wafhed,  and  ftirred  up  in 
feveral  veffels  and  troughs,  till  at  length  they  fprinkle  quick- 
filver upon  it,  and  knead  it  well  together  for  an  hour  :  and 
then  wafhing  it  again  in  a  wooden  veffel,  after  the  fepara- 
tino-  of  much  of  it  which  the  quickfilver  touches  not,  by 
finking  this  veffel  againft  their  leg,  they  bring  the  gold  and 
quickfilver  together,  in  an  amalgama,  to  one  corner  of  it. 
From  this  amalgama  they  ftrain  as  much  of  the  quickfilver 
as  they  can,  through  coarfe  cloths  firft,  and  then  through 
fine  ;  then  they  put  the  mafs  remaining  upon  a  perforated 
plate,  which  they  fct  over  a  deep  pan  placed  in  the  earth,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  pan  they  alfo  put  quickfilver.  This 
pan  they  cover,  and  lute  the  cover  well ;  and  then  making  a 
charcoal  fire  upon  it,  they  drive  down  the  quickfilver  yet  re- 
maining in  the  gold,  to  the  reft  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  ; 
then  taking  out  the  gold,  theycaft  it  into  the  fire  that  it  may 
become  purer. 

Concerning  Cranach  gold,  I  cannot  learn  that  there  is  any 
fuch  gold,  or  place  where  gold  is  digged,  in  Hungary;  but  in 
Germany  I  think  there  is,  for  Agricola  mentions  fuch  a  place 
as  Golde-Cranacum,  and  another  called  Golde-Crona.' 

Of  the  £old  of  the   Eaft-Indies. 


The  chief  places,  where  it  is  found  in  any  quantities,  are 
( I.)  Achim,  the  capital  cityof  Sumatra,  and  is  as  a  mere  mer- 
chandize, not  as  money  or  coin,  it  being  the  chief  return  for 
goods  carried  thither  for  fale.  (2.)  In  Pegu,  whence  it  is 
brought  to  Achim  to  be  fold  to  the  merchants.  (3.)  In  China 
and  Japan  :  in  the  former  they  fell  it  for  filver,  and  that  to 
the  great  advantage  of  merchants,  particularly  at  Canton, 
Amoy,  and  other  places.  (4.)  At  the  Philippine  Iflands, 
particularly  near  Manilla,  where  it  is  found  in  mines,  and 
where  they  fay  one  mine  yields  the  king  of  Spain  200,000 
ducats  a  year  in  gold,  befides  feveral  others  which  they  do 
not  work  in.  (5.)  In  the  ifland  of  Borneo,  where  they  lift 
it  out  of  the  fands  of  the  rivers,  in  their  fearch  after  diamonds. 
It  has  been  difputed  by  fome,  whether  gold  be  not  found  as 
well  inmines  and  rocks  in  bulk,  as  in  duft;  but  this  is  now 
out  of  all  doubt,  it  being  frequent  to  fee  lumps  of  gold  taken 
out  of  mines  that  fhall  weigh  feveral  ounces,  and  contain 
very  little  impurity.  A  few  years  fincc,  I  remember  to  have 
feen  a  lump  of  fnch  gold,  which,'  if  I  recollect  light, 
weighed  four  or  five  ounces,  in  the  poffeflion  of  Charles 
Hayes,  Efq;  the  deputy-governor  of  the  late  Royal  African 
company  of  England;  which  he  allured  me  he  brought  from  I 


Guinea,  as  it  was  taken  out  of  fome  of  the  mines  by  the 
negroes. 

f  I  have  feen,  fays  an  author  of  good  credit,  one  entire  lump 
of  pure  gold,  as  it  came  from  the  mine,  of  an  ounce  weight, 
though  it  is  not  ufually  found  in  fuch  large  pieces :  not  but 
that  I  have  feen  enough  to  convince  me  that  in  fome  places 
it  grows  in  the  middle  of  thehardeft  ftones. 
A  Madrafs  fupercargo,  in  his  return  to  Fort  St.  George  from  the 
weft  coaft,  brought  a  ftone  of  about  a  pound  and  half  weight : 
it  fecmed  to  have  been  beaten  off,  or  parted  by  violence  from 
fome  other  ftone  to  which  it  formerly  grew  :  it  was  full  of 
crannies  or  clefts,  was  coloured  or  veined  like  marble,  and 
was  very  ponderous  :  it  had  feveral  fmall  branches  of  pure 
gold  lying  in  thefe  chinks  or  crannies,  and  fhooting  out  from 
them,  and  from  other  rough  craggy  parts  of  the  ftone  •  all 
which  rendered  it  the  greateft  natural  curiofity  I  ever  met 
with  :  the  gold  it  contained  was  valued  at  5I.  10s.  fterlino- 
though  there  was  fcarce  the  worth  of  il.  in  fight.  Therels 
likewife  rock  gold  at  Achim,  which  is  very  fine,  and  is 
known  by  its  brightnefs.' 

It  is  an  eafy  matter,  in  India,  to  cheat  5  or  6  per  cent,  in 
gold  duft,  by  mixing  fmall  bits  of  other  metal  with  it,  which, 
none  but  men  of  experience  and  judgment  can  detect: 
wherefore  it  is  advifeable  to  have  one  of  the  money-changers 
or  examiners  in  this  country  prefent  at  all  receipts,  who  pro- 
bably may  difcover  thefe  defects,  which  the  Europeans  fre- 
quently overlook. 

At  Fort  St.  George,  the  mint  brings  above  a  thoufand  pago- 
da's a  month  into  the  company's  coffers,  at  ^  per  cent,  for 
coinage  of  gold,  and  2  per  cent,  for  filver.  Gold  and  filver 
in  relation  to  their  finenefs  are  reckoned  by  matts,  and  even 
fractional  parts ;  as  in  England  by  carats,  grains,  &c.  ten 
matts  being  equal  to  24  carats,  full  fine. 
To  receive  a  thoufand  pounds,  fays  Mr.  Lockyer  in  his  time, 
at  Achim,  in  gold  mace,  would  be  an  endlefs  trouble ;  counter- 
feit ones  in  filver,  brafs,  and  mixt  metals,  being  fo  common, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  avoid  them,  though  we  have  one  or 
two  money-changers  to  examine  them  for  us  :  they  judge 
of  them  by  the  found  of  a  wooden  difh,  and  are  fo  nice,  that 
in  100  they  frequently  refufe  60,  which  the  next  takes  after 
the  fame  manner,  leaving  above  half  for  bad  ;  though  it  may 
be,  what  he  has  made  choice  of,  are  not  a  jot  better  than  the 
reft  :  however,  if  any  are  received  by  thefe  fellows  advice 
that  prove  fo  bafe  as  to  be  refufed  by  every  bodv,  they  are 
obliged  to  give  good  ones  for  them ;  in  confederation  of 
which,  they  are  often  honefter  than  they  otherwife  would  be. 
Tho'  gold  is  found  here  [at  Achim]  adds  he,  in  greater  quan- 
tities than  in  any  place  I  know  of  in  India,  yet  the  »reat  de- 
mand for  it  keeps  it  at  a  very  high  rate.  The  current  price, 
June  1704,  was  tale  7,  2  per  buncle  of  10  oz.  10  dwt.  21 
gr.  The  current  exchange  from  Fort  St.  George  is  2  pagoda's 
a  tale,  which  is  not  fo  much  by  24fanhams  per  buncle  as  the 
gold  will  produce  in  the  mint,  for  it  generally  holds  out 
above  9  |  matt,  or  92  touch,  and  makes  a  buncle  worth  14 
pagoda's,  33  fanhams,  48  cafh. 

A  merchant  of  Madras  let  out  pagoda's  1000  at  16  per  cent, 
refpondentia,  or  on  bottomry  on  the  Stretham  Eaft  fndiaman, 
for  this  place  [Achim]  which  he  received  in  gold  duft  at  the 
above  rate,  and  loft  18  per  cent,  on  it  in  Malacca  :  betwixt 
which  markets  is  often  a  greater  difproportion  in  the  value  of 
gold. 

Gold  is  a  metal  of  fuch  value,  that  a  fmall  miftake  in  its 
finenefs  may  be  2  or  3  per  cent,  lofs  to  the  buyer.  The 
Chinefe  reckon  their  gold  by  touches  ;  100  is  full  fine,  and 
equal  to  24  carats  Englifh  ;  wherefore  a  fett  of  touches  with 
filver  allay,  from  50  to  100  touch,  rifing  gradually  as  you 
are  able  to  difcern  the  diffe:ence  of  colours  on  a  touch-ftone, 
would  be  a  great  help,  though  it  muft  be  a  nice  judgment  to 
diftinguifhto  a  touch,  or  100th  part. 

Our  Eaft-India  company  had  formerly  an  affay-mafter,  to 
try  their  gold  at  Amoy ;  but  the  merchants  of  Canton  would 
allow  of  no  fuch  practice,  though  there  is  no  abfolute  fecu- 
rity  in  buying  without  an  accurate  affay. 
Gold-makers  at  Canton  (as  they  are  commonly  called)  caft 
all  the  gold,  that  comes  through  their  hands,  into  fhoes  of 
about  10  tale  weight,  or  12  oz.  2  dwt.  4  gr.  of  an  equal 
finenefs  :  as  one  makes  them  93  touch,  another  is  famous 
for  94,  &c.  A  private  mark  is  ftamped  in  the  fides,  and  a 
piece  of  printed  paper  pafted  to  the  middle  of  them,  by 
which  every  one's  diftinct  make  is  kown;as  our  cutlers 
and  other  mechanics  do,  in  their  refpective  trades. 
Both  ends  of  the  fhoes  are  alike,  and  bigger  than  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  thin  brims  arifing  above  the  reft,  whence  the  upper 
fide  fomewhat  refembles  a  boat :  from  the  middle,  which  in 
cooling  finks  into  a  fmall  pit,  arife  circles  one  within  another, 
like  the  rings  in  the  balls  of  a  man's  fingers,  but  bigger  :  the 
fmaller  and  clofer  thefe  are,  the  finer  the  gold  is.  When  fil- 
ver, copper,  or  other  metal  is  inclofed  in  cafting,  as  fome- 
times you  may  meet  with  it  in  fmall  bits,  the  fides  will  be  un- 
even, knobby,  and  a  rifing  inftead  of  finking  in  the  middle  : 
fometimes  theycaft  their  gold  in  this  form,  not  above  50  or 
60  touch,  and  gild  it  four  or  five  times  over  ;  fo  that,  rely- 
ing on  our  fmooth  ftones,  you  are  liable  to  be  impofed  on. 
Wherefore,  experienced  judges  look  on  the  rougher  ones  to 
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be  the  beft,  that  arc  ufrd  by  the  Banians  cf  Indoflan,  with 
a  ball  of  black  wax  :  but,  for  want  of  thcfc,  raife  the  fides 
with  a  graver,  or  cut  the  metal  half  through  with  a  chiiiel, 
and  break  the  reft  ;  whence  you  may  difcern  the  colour  and 
grain,  and  detect  their  fraud,  even  by  the  light,  when  once 
the  grain  of  gold  of  various  degrees  of  finenefs  becomes  fa- 
miliar to  a  perfon.  Should  you  cut  it  quite  through,  the 
chifiel  will  fodraw  the  gold  over  the  allay  [fee  article  Al- 
lay] that  you  can  learn  nothing  from  it. 
This  they  will  not  permit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  ;ifFronted 
at  a  requcft  that  (hews  fo  great  a  diftruft  of  them  :  therefore, 
the  molt  eligible  way  is  to  make  a  bargain  before  you  begin 
the  trial,  and  you  may  manage  them  afterwards  as  you  will. 
The  gold  in  this  form  is  called  after  die  makers  names,  or 
from  the  places  whence  it  comes,  but  more  commonly  by 
the  former  j  for  there  is  a  great  d  Mat  Pekin,  but 

none  of  that  name;  thofe  of  Chuja  and  Chuckf.t  arc  93 
touch,  Tingza,  Shing,  and  Guanza,  94.  Of  thefe  the 
former  turn  to  the  belt  account.  a  and  Chuchepoa 

we  reckoned  96  and  qj  touch.  The  Chinefe,  in  gold  and 
filver,  always  reckon  one  touch  finer  than  it  really  is,  anJ 
will  allow  you  fo  in  the  receipt  of  money. 
Gold  in  bars  of  ingots  comes  chiefly  from  Cochinchina  and 
Tonquin,  and  differs  in  finenefs  from  75  to  100  touch.  It  is  of 
feveral  fizes,  andeafier  much  th  in  the  fhocs  to  be  counterfeit- 
ed, which  the  foregoingprecautioi  d  a  perfon  againft. 
Gold  is  a  conuriodity  as  unkttlcd  in  its  price  in  China,  as 
any  other. 

Whatever  you  buy,  as  fo  much  per  piece,  pccull,  &c.  you 
areto  pay  in  filver  94  touch,  which  is  really  but  93,  as  tra- 
ders will  find  in  adjufting  their  cuftom  accounts  with  the 
hoppos,  who  will  not  n  ufual   allowance  of  a  touch 

as  the  merchants  do,;  except  you  pay  in  dollars,  which  he 
may  take  at  95. 

Bargains  for  gold  at  Canton  arc  always  fo  many  tale  weight 
of  current  filver,  94  touch  for  10  talc  weight  ot  gold,  reck- 
oning fo  many  tale  as  it  touches,  and  adding  or  ded 
as  you  agree  lor  the  over  or  under  touch. — As,  a  fhoe  weigh- 
ting 10  tale,  touch  97  at  touch  for  touch,  amounts  to  97  tale 
of  current  filver  of  94  touch.  Ten  tale  weight,  touch  93  at 
7  above  touch,  amounts  to  ico  tale  Current  filver.  Tale  10, 
touch  94.  at  3  under,  amounts  to  91  tale  current  filver  of  94. 
Formerly  they  ufed  to  fell  for  Silte,  or  filver  full  fine,  but 
the  method  is  altered.  Ten  tale  of  gold  93  fine,  fold  for 
94  talc  weight  of  Sifee  filver,  is  7  above  touch.  Ten  tale  of 
gold  ico  touch,  fold  for  94  tale  Sifee  filver,  is  touch  for 
touch.  Ten  talc  of  gold,  touch  94  for  100  Sifee,  is  \'i\\ 
above. 

To  reduce  Sifee  into  current  filver,  multiply  by  100,  and  di- 
vide by  94.  The  hoppos  divide  by  93.  All  the  eaftcrn 
people  ailay  their  gold  with  filver,  therefore  a  copper  ifh  hue 
is  ground  for  fufpicion.  The  coarfeft,  or  gold  of  the  lowed 
touch,  is  molt  advifeable  :  for,  in  a  particular  allay,  you  get 
all  the  filver  that  is  mixed  with  it  tor  nothing,  viz.. 
weight,  touch  58,  is  58  tale  of  pure  gold,  and  22  talc  of  fil- 
ver allay,  which  you  pay  not  a  farthing  for. 
This  is  according  to  Mr.  Lockyer  ;  but,  by  a  more  modern 
account  of  the  China  trade,  the  names  and  touches  of  gold 
are  as  follows,  with  fome  little  variation  in  the  orthography 
of  the  names ;  as  well  as  in  the  touches,  viz. 

Touch. 


Chaya             — 

Gold  fhoes 

— 

93 

Chroja             — 

— 

— 

93 

Chugra         — 

— 1             — 

— 

93 

Shinjepou             — 

— 

— 

94 

Tinjee                  — 

— 

— 

93 

Poojee             — 

Bar  gold 

90 

Yangpohooes 

— 

— 

96 

Cochinchina 

— 

— 

96 

Samoy  -  Gold  fhoes  -  no  chap  - 

various  touches 

Pekin             — 

Bars  narrow 

— 

99 

Shaja        — 

Small  fhoes 

— 

97 

N.  B.  At  Chinchew  they  falfify  Yangpohooes  gold. 

Rule   to  bring  different  touches  of  gold  into  one. 

Multiply   the  finenefs  of  each  fort  by  its  particular  weight, 
and   adding  their  feveral  products  together,  make  a  dividend 
of  them  ;   then  adding  the  weights  together,  make  that  a  di- 
vifor,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  finenefs  or  touch. 
Tale       Touch 

10     —     94 940 

io     —     92 9^0 


20 
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93  Touch  of  the  whole. 

REMARKS. 

Pure  gold,  in  England,  is  reckoned  that  which  by  the  affay 
is  found  to  be  24  carats  fine,  though  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  re- 
fine it  to  fo  great  perfection  ;  and  that  which  is  lefs  pure,  as 
the  Englifb.  ftandard  gold  of  22  carats  fine,  is  fo  many  parts 


of  24  pure  fine  gold,  and  the  remaining  ■£*  is  allay. 
is  faid  to  be  j  8,  19,   20,  or  21  carats  line,  is  fo  many  parti 
in  24  fine  gold,  and  the  remaining  part,   that  ma 
24,  is  allay. — In  China,  their  allay  account   is  divided  into 
100  parts,  and  what  is  faid  to  be  fine  gold,  without  a!! 
100  waters,  or  touches,  equal  to  our  24  carats  fine.     What 
is  faid  to  be  94   or  95  touches  fine.,   is  fo   many  parts  pure 
fine,  and  the  remainder  that  makes  up  the  100  parts  ii 
The  allay  of  China  for  gold  ought  to  be  all  filver,  but  they 
fometimes  mix  copper  for  that  purpofe  with  the  filver  ;  and 
fometimes  they  unite  all   copper  therewith  inftead  of  filver, 
which  caufes  a  great  alteration  in   the  co'our  of  the  gold  ; 
making  it  look  and  touch  higher  than  it  really  is  by    1  .',  or 
1  ',  and  iometimes  2  per  cent,  yet  thofe  who  are  conftantly 
accuftomed  to  deal  in  gold,  will  eafily  diftinguifli  this  by  the 
light :  lor  the  copper  allay  makes  the  gold  look  of  a  reddifh 
yellow  colour,  whereas  the  filver  makes  it  lookof  a  mor 
bright  yellow,  a  little  pale. 

To  know  the  goodnefs  of  gold  or  filver  by  the  touch  ftone, 
by  comparing  it  to  certain  wires  or  needles  of  gold  or  filver 
ot  feveral  allays  ;  which  was  approved  by  Pliny,  book  33* 
cap.  18.  before  the  way  of  trial  by  affay  with  lire  was  known  ; 
though  not  with  the  accuracy  it  is  at  prcfent  performed  by  fkil- 
ful  modern  alTay  mafters  and  refiners,  the  metlioJ  of  affay- 
ing  by  fire  and  aqua  fortis  being  far  preferable  to  that  by  the 
way  of  touch.  But,  (ince  the  Indians  do  not  rarely  care  to 
deal  by  fuch  a  chaiacteriftic,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  method  by  way  of  touch,  viz. — Let  thefe  needles 
or  wires,  before  mentioned,  be  made  of  four  forts.  (1.)  Let 
them  be  made  of  gold  and  filver.  (2.)  Of  gold  and  copper* 
(3.)  Of  gold,  filver,  and  copper.  And  (4.)  Of  filver  and 
copper.  The  three  firft  forts  arc  only  for  the  trial  of  gold, 
and  the  latier  for  filver. 

Let  there  be  24  needles  of  wire,  made  of  the  feveral  mix- 
tures of  allays  following  : 

■24 -j  carats,  that  is,  of  fine  gold 


The 


carats  of  fine  gold, 


\  2  I  Carats  of 
J3f    fllver. 


And  fojftill  1  carat  worfe,  till  you  have  but  one  carat  of  fine 
gold,  and  93  of  fine  filver,  all  marked  of  what  finenefs  each 
needle  or  wire  is  of.  There  may  alio  be  made  the  like  of  the 
other  two  mixtures,  viz.  of  gold  and  copper,  likewife  of 
gold,  filver,  and  copper. 

For  the  making  thefe  wires  or  needles  for  tiial  of  filver,  let 
the  mixture  or  allay  be  as  followtth  ; 

•  fine  filver 


The 


!!•»       rnne 
•!i:il 


ounces  of  fine  filver,  and 


rii  oun 
)  2  (  of  c 
I  3$    Per- 


ounce 
cop- 


And  fo  till  you  have  1  ounce  of  filver,  and  11  ounces  of  cop- 
per, all  marked  of  what  finenefs  it  is. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  feveral  needles 

Is,  if  you  defire  to  know  the  goodnefs  of  any  ingot,  or  piece  of 
gold  or  filver  by  the  ftone,  touch  the  faid  ingot  or  piece  upon 
your  touch -ftone,  and  by  it  touch  fuch  of  your  needles  as  fhall 
be  molt  like  the  touch  of  your  ingot,  which  will  better  ap- 
pear by  being  wetted  with  your  tongue,  and  that  of  your  needle 
the  gold  or  filver  ingot,  or  piece,  is  beft  like  unto,  of  that 
finenefs  it  will  be  found. — This  is  efteemed  one  of  the  beft 
methods  of  judging  of  the  fuperior  metals  by  the  touch  ;  but 
thefe  are  all  very  imperfect  ways  of  knowing  the  qualities  of 
gold  and  filver,  in  comparifon  to  that  of  an  accurate  allay. 
See  the  article  Allay,  Assay,  Aqua  Fortis,  Aqua 
Regia,  Refining,  Silver,  Ores. 

REMARKS. 

In  purchafing  of  gold  by  the  touch,  where  there  is  no  op- 
portunity of  having  an  affay,  it  requires  very  conftant  practice. 
Wherefore  thofe  who  do  not^daily  deal  therein,  but  only  oc- 
cafionally  in  foreign  countries,  fhould,  during  the  time  of 
their  voyage,  often  practice  their  touches,  according  to  what 
has  been  before  obferved,  rubbing  them  on  the  touch-ftone 
one  by  another,  till  they  become  familiarized  to  diftinguifh 
the  qualities  of  the  one  from  thofe*  of  the  other  ;  which  con- 
ftant practice  will  as  eafily  enable  the  fupercargo,  &c.  as  the 
domeftic  goldfmith,  to  purchafe  with  fecurity. 
Gold,  by  the  laws  of  China,  is  forbidden  to  be  exported  ; 
yet  the  mandarines  themfelves  will  fometimes  help  you  to  it. 
Ten  tale  weight  of  gold,  touch  92,  bought  at  touch  for 
touch  (the  molt  governing  price)  amounts  to  1 11  02.  8  dwt. 
5  gr.  current  filver  ;  at  5s.  6d.  per  ounce,  is  1.  30  :  12  :  8, 
for  which  you  have  12  oz.  2  dwt.  4  gr.  worth  about  4!.  an 
ounce  in  London,  amounting  to  1.  48  :  8  :  8,  and  makes 
upward  of  58  per  cent,  profit. 

By  reafon  of  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  gold  in  China, 
the  Europeans  generally  run  privately  moft  of  their  filver; 
not  to  avoid  any  duties  payable  thereon,  but  to  conceal  the 
amount  of  their  imports,  that  therebj  no  conjectures  may  be 
made  of  the  gold  they  export. 

This 
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This  valuable  commodity  is  not  altogether  the  produce  of 
China,  but  is  brought  in  great  quantities  by  their  junks 
from  Cochinchina,  in  return  for  the  goods  fent  thither. 
Of  the  vaft  quantities  of  European  coins  which  the  Chinefe 
receive,  they  preieive  none  entire,  but  run  all  down  in  iron 
moulds,  forming  a  fbapelefs  lump,  from  5  mace  .to  10  tale 
weight;  every  man  melts  his  own  money  at  the  goldfmith's  ; 
what  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  lance  and  emperor's  du- 
ties muft  be  Sifee,  or  100  touch,  no  other  being  received  in- 
to the  emperor's  treafury.— For  other  ufes  they  make  diffe- 
rent touches,  as  they  may  ferve  their  purpofes  of  trade,  in 
the  different  provinces  of  the  empire. 


dwt. 


Sr- 


Their  weights  for  gold  and  filver. 

ioCafhis         -     1  Candarine  oz. 

10  Candarines        1  Mace  

10  Mace         -        1  Tale,  hitherto  reckoned      1 
but  this  is  rather  too  much. 


Thefe  are  the  weights  for  filver  and  gold,  and  maybe  called 
by  the  names  of  their  money,  for  under  thefe  denominations 
are  their  accounts  kept. 

Of  the  gold  trade  of  Africa. 

To  what  a  degree  this  country  abounds  in  gold,  we  have  not 
only  the  teftimeny  of  the  Portugueze,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
French,  who  have  fettlements  on  the  continent  of  Africa  as 
well  as  we,  but  we  have  numberlefs  living  witnefies  now 
among  our  own  nation,  and  the  vouchers  of  the  moft  authen- 
tic hiftorians;  whofe  accounts,  one  would  imagine,  fhould 
roufe  and  animate  us  to  pufh  this  traffic  to  the  utmoft  degree 
and  profit  we  are  capable  ;  for  at  prefent  it  is  but  in  its  in- 
fancy, which  is  no  lefs  true  than  extraordinary,  notwith- 
{landing  we  have  been  in  poffeffion  of  this  trade  ever  fince 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

There  are  no  countries  in  the  world,  fays  the  celebrated 
hiftorian  Leo  Africanus,  richer  in  gold  and  filver  than  the 
kingdoms  in  Africa;  as  thofe  of  Mandingo,  Ethiopia,  Con- 
go, Angola,  Butua,  Quiticui,  Monomotapa,  Cafati,  and 
Mehenemugi.  By  the  means  of  fettlements  of  ftrength, 
adds  he,  upon  the  continent  of  Africa,  Europeans  may  traf- 
fic with  the  bordering  people  of  Guinea  and  Libya,  and  get 
into  their  hands  the  gold  of  Mandingo,  and  its  adjacent 
territories  ;  among  which  are  thofe  of  the  king  of  Congo, 
whofe  kingdom  is  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  and  plentiful 
countries  in  Ethiopia. 

From  this  country  we  might  alfo  eafily  have  communication 
with  that  of  Prete-Janny,  which  abounds  with  elephants, 
and  fuch  provifions  and  necefiaries  as  would  give  fingulareafe 
and  conveniency  to  facilitate  fuch  intercourfes  of  commerce. 
Upon  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo  lies  Angola, 
with  the  king  of  which  Paulo  Dias,  a  Portugueze  captain, 
waged  war;  the  principal  reafon  whereof  was,  certain 
filver  mines  that  the  captain  difcovered  in  the  mountains  of 
Cambabe,  no  way  inferior  to  thofe  of  Potofi  in  the  Spanifh 
Weft  Indies. 

The  fame  hiftorian,  fpeaking  of  the  river  Gambia*,  ob- 
ferves,  that,  by  the  exchange  of  European  merchandize  with 
the  natives,  we  may  eafily  draw  to  us  the  gold  of  all  thofe 
countries:  and  about  ninety  leagues  up  this  river,  there  is  a 
place  called  the  Ifland  of  Elephants,  in  regard  to  the  prodi- 
gious number  of  thofe  creatures,  which  alfo  affords  a  very 
advantageous  branch  of  traffic. 

*  Our  prefent  African  company  of  England  have  James  Fort 
and  lflanf.1  in  the  river  Gambia,  on  the  north  coalt,  with 
various  factories,  many  leagues  up  the  river.  It  formerly 
mounted  90,  now  31  great  guns,  contains  alfo  fmall  arms 
and  ftores,  feveral  warehoufes  for  merchandize,  a  negro- 
hcufe  for  200  negroes,  and  apartments  for  the  governors, 
factors,  writers,  officers,  artificers,  fcldiers,  and  caftle- 
flaves. 

But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  tranferibe  all  the  paffages  in  this 
hiftorian,  relating  to  the  rich  mines  both  of  gold  and  filver, 
wherewith  the  Africans  abound,  and  how  eafy  a  matter  it  is 
for  Europeans  to  carry  on  a  very  extenfive  and  very  benefi- 
cial commerce  with  thofe  people. 

Ghana,  or  Guinea,  fays  another  eminent  hiftorian  *,  is  the 
greateft  city  in  all  the  countries  of  Negroland,  the  moft  po- 
pulous, and  the  moft  abounding  with  merchandize  :  and  not 
only  very  wealthy  merchants  travel  thither  from  all  the 
neighbouring  parts,  but  alfo  from  the  moft  remote  corners  of 
the  vvefc.  This  country  borders  upon  the  land  of  Vancara, 
very  famous  for  the  plenty  and  excellency  of  its  gold  mines. 
The  king  hath  a  grand  palace  near  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
and  a  mafs  of  gold  therein  of  thirty  pounds  weight,  as  it  was 
naturally  produced  in  the  mines;  but  what  is  extraordinary 
js,  that  this  mafs  of  gold  is  completely  pure  and  malleable, 
without  being  at  all  (melted  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  refining 
and  reparation  :  it  is  alfo  fo  extremely  fine  and  foft,  as,  natu- 
rally produced,  to  admit  of  being  hammered  out  as  a  fpaci- 
ous  canopy  of  the  prince's  royal  throne  :  to  fo  great  a  per- 


fection has  nature  brought  gold  ore  in  many  parts  of 
Africa. 

*  Vide  Geogn>phiaNubienfis,&c.  aGabriele  Stonita,  Syria- 
carum  &  Arabicarum  literarum  proteflbre,   1619,  p.  10. 

A  modern  hiftorian  f,  whofe  credit  I  never  heard  im- 
peached, hath  alfo  confirmed  the  great  treafures  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  hath  defcended  to  a  very  minute  fpecifi- 
cation   of  great  variety  of  their  mines. 

f  Nouvelle  Relation  de  l'Afrique  occidentale,  par  le  Pere 
Jean  Baptifte  Labat. 

The  greateft  part  of  our  lands,  fays  our  author,  where  the 
mines  are,  produces  gold  in  fuch  plenty,  that  it  is  quite  unne- 
ceflary  to  dig  for  it ;  it  is  needful  only  to  take  the  fuperficies 
of  the  earth,  and  wafh  it  in  a  bowl,  to  come  at  the  gold  duft, 
and  very  often  pieces  of  gold  of  pretty  good  weight  *,  &c. 
The  earth,  fays  he  again,  which  produces  it,  is  not  very 
hard,  or  difficult  to  dig  ;  it  is  generally  of  the  clayey  kind, 
of  various  colours,  and  mixed  with  fome  fandy  kind  of  ore; 
fo  that  ten  men  in  Africa  may  do  more  work  generally  than 
200  can  in  the  richeft  mines  of  Peru. 

*  Nouvelle  Relation  de  l'Afrique  occidentale,  par  le  Pere 
Jean  Baptifte  Labat,  Vol.  iv.  p.  39. 

The  negroes,  proceeds  he,  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  lands  that  yield  gold  ;  they  have  no  art  or  me- 
thods of  judging,  which  do  or  do  not  afford  that  metal :  they 
have  a  general  idea,  that  there  is  plenty  of  gold  mines  almoft 
every  where,  and  the  drier  the  earth  is,  and  more  unkindly 
in  the  prod uclion  of  vegetables,  the  more  reafon  they  ima- 
gine there  is  to  believe  fuch  places  yield  gold  :  wherefore  they 
fcratch  and  dig  almoft  every  where  indifcriminately  ;  and, 
when  by  their  rambling  fearches  they  happen  to  difcover 
plenty  in  one  place,  they  continue  to  work  there  fo  long  only 
as  a  diminution  of  the  firft  plenty  does  not  difcontinue,  and 
this  without  any  workman-like  fkill  in  finking  any  depth,  or 
difcovering  thecourfe  of  the  vein;  and,  fo  foon  as  the  mine 
remarkably  diminifhes  from  its  firft  plenty,  they  immediately 
forfake  that  place,  and  go  in  queft  of  a  frefh  one,  without 
fearching  there  any  further*. 

*  Nouvelle  Relation  de  l'Afrique  occidentale,  par  le  Pere 
Jean  Baptifte  Labat,  Vol.  iv.  p.  40,  41. 

When  they  find  the  mine  rich,  and  that  they  can,  without 
much  trouble,  obtain  a  coniiderable  quantity  of  gold,  they 
fometimes  vouchfafe  to  remain  digging  at  the  fame  place, 
even  fix,  or  perhaps  feven  feet  deep  ;  but  that  extent  gene- 
rally determines  their  fearch  ;  not  becaufe  the  mine  ceafes  to 
be  lefs  plentiful  (for  they  confefs,  the  deeper  they  fink,  the 
greater  quantity  of  gold  they  find)  but  becaufe  they  have  no 
invention  of  fhafts,  nor  any  other  knowledge  in  the  methods 
and  nature  of  mining,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  in 
upon  them. 

*  Labat,  Vol.  iv.  p.  46,  47. 

After  this  general  account  of  the  riches  of  Africa,  our  au- 
thor gives  us  a  detail  of  variety  of.  rich  mines  ;  the  truth  of 
which  appears,  by  his  reprefentation,  to  be  well  attefted. 
As.  1.  A  gold  and  filver  mine  at  Fourquarenne.  2.  Another 
at  Sambanoura,  where  he  fays  the  negroes  find  gold  only  by 
mere  wafhing  of  the  earth,  without  digging  at  all  ;  they 
only  rake  it  together  with  their  hands  from  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  3.  A  mine  at  Sagolla,  where  alfo  they  find  gold  up- 
on the  furface  of  the  earth,  by  fimple  wafhing  of  it,  with- 
out linking  at  all.  This  gold  is  extremely  pure,  and  very 
eafy  of  fufibility.  It  may  be  prefumed,  he  fays,  that  thofe 
metallic  earths  would  afford  confiderably  more  gold  than 
what  is  found  upon  the  bare  fuperficies.  4.  Guinguiua-Fa- 
ranna  is  a  place  quite  fowed,  as  it  were,  with  gold  mines  ; 
where  take  the  earth  almoft  indifferently,  and  wafh  it,  you 
will  find  pure  gold  which  melts  with  great  eafe  *. 

*  Labat,  Vol.  iv.  p  47. 

What  indicates  the  riches  of  the  land  here  ftill  more  is,  that 
the  very  rivulets  of  water  that  arife  from  it,  and  run  into  the 
river  Falleme,  carry  with  them  fo  much  gold,  that  the  neigh- 
bouring negroes,  when  the  mines  are  not  wafhed  by  the  per- 
miffion  of  their  prince,  come  to  thefe  rivulets,  and  employ 
themfelves  with  wafhing  the  fand,  and  find  there  confidera- 
blc  quantities  of  gold.  Nor  is  this  practice  forbid  them  ; 
and,  if  the  negroes  were  not  fo  indolent,  they  might  greatly 
inrich  themfelves,  even  by  this  peddling  work  *.  « 
mountains  about  Guinguiua-Faranna  are  of  a  foft  earth, 
ft  re  wed  with  gold  fand,  which  yields  well  in  fine  gold;  a* 
alfo  there  arc  golden  marcafites,  which  have  proved  of  con- 
fiderablc  value  f. 

*  Labat,  Vol.  iv.  p.  47,  48. 
t  Ditto,  p.  47. 
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The  mines  likewifc  at  Niafanbon  are  very  rich,  ahd  cafy  to 
be  worked;  but  this  ore    fhould   be  pounded   am!    Implied. 
This  rccjuii iii'T  more  art   in  refining  than   the  negroes  are 
maflcrs   of,     it    would    he   caiy    to  get   poffeflion   thei 
6.  The  moft  confidcrable  mine  that  is   at  prefect  open,  and 
which  the  negroes  work  with  more  care,   is  that  between  the 
village  of  Tamba-oura   and  Ncttico,  about  30   leagues,  eaft 
of  the  river  Falemo,  in   the  center  of  the  country  oi 
bouco.     This  is  furprifingly   rich,  and  produces  av 
gold  ;   and,  for  15  or  20   leagues  round   about,  here    is   fo 
great  plenty   of  mines,  that  they  cannot  be  well   repr«feflt- 
ed   on  the  maps,   by    reafon    that  fo  great  a   quantity  would 
create  confulion  :  it  may  be  (aid,  with  great  truth,  that  mines 
in  this   place  are  fuperior  to   all  others   in  thofe  parts   of 
Africa  f. 


*  Labat.  vol.  iv. 
•J-  Ibid.  p.   5  i. 


p.  50. 


The  want  of  al moft  all  the  conveniences  of  life  here  has  put 
the  negroes  under  the  neceffity  of  working  their  mines  with 
fome thing  of  more  induftry  than  is  ufual  among  them. 
Tiny  have  funk  here  even  to  feet  deep,  which  is  very  ex- 
traordinary with  them,  and  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
accomplifh,  they  wanting  both  materials  and  experience  for 
matters  of  this  nature. 

7.  They  find,  however,  at  this  depth,  gold  in  much  greater 
abundance  th?n  by  merely  fearching  the  fupcrficies  oi  the 
earth,  or  by  little  fhallow  digging,  as  they  do  in  a'1 
places.  It  happens  fometimes,  that  the  veins  they  meet  with 
are  mixed  with  a  kind  of  land,  or  fome  more  congealed 
earth  ;  and  long  experience  has  taught  them  to  pound  and 
wafh  this  ore,  to  feparate  the  gold  from  it  ;  which  then  they 
find  very  plentiful,  and  very  pure.  But,  if  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  fmelting  and  refining  of  ores, 
they  would  produce  confiderably  more  ;  but  they  have  no 
knowledge  thereof,  nor  have  they  ever  yet  come  to  the 
main  vein  of  2ny  of  their  mines  *. 

*  Labat,  vol.  iv.  p.  52. 

8.  There  are  two  gold  mines  at  Naye.  That  which  is  on 
the  brink  of  the  river  has  been  a  long  time  left  oft'  working, 
only  becaul'e  it  is  fubjeel  to  be  overflowed.  But  they  have 
opened  another  a  little  diftance  from  this,  upon  the  right  oi 
the  river,  which  is  not  liable  to  be  overflowed,  and,  there- 
fore, may  be  woikcd  at  all  times  *. 

*  Labat,  vol.  iv.  p.  54. 

g.  About  20  leagues  above  Coinoura,  to  the  left  of  the  river 
there  is  a  gold  mine,  in  the  land  of  lomane  Niacalen,  which 
is  very  rich,  and  of  a  pure  metal.  Jt  is  very  cafy  to  work, 
'and  vet  the  negroes  have  left  it,  upon  an  idle  Uiperltitun  chat 
prevails  among  them  *. 

*  Labat,  vol.  iv.  p.  54,  55. 

10.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  other  places  with  evi- 
dent fignatures  of  mines  of  gold.  Among  others,  there  are 
many  about  17  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Faleme, 
in  the  Niger,  which  are  no  way  inferior  in  value  to  thofe 
before  mentioned  in  the  mountains  of  Nettico  and  Tamba- 
oura  *. 

*  Labat,  Vol.   iv.  p. 55. 

REMARKS. 

That  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  which  have  been  little  fre- 
quented by  traders,  abound  with  gold,  feems  to  be  a  point 
out  of  all  doubt,  if  we  pay  any  regard  to  human  teftimony, 
either  by  written  or  oral  tradition;  which  might  be  (hewn 
from  great  variety  of  other  authorities,  was  it  needful.  That 
the  article  of  gold  alone,  therefore,  would  fupply  the  Afri- 
cans wherewith  to  barter  for  European  commodities  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  has  ever  yet  been  experienced,  is  very 
reafonable  to  believe  :  and,  confequently,  thofe  nations  who 
have  fo  eftablifhed  their  trade  to  Africa,  as  to  promote  the 
<rreateft  inland  traffic  with  thofe  people,  are  likely  to  be  the 
greateft  gainers  thereby.  May  it  not,  therefore,  (till  deferve 
confideration,  whether  the  African- trade  of  this  nation  is  yet 
bottomed  upon  the  moft  beneficial  footing  ?  The  merefkim- 
minf  a  little  of  the  coaft-trade  for  gold,  ivory,  and  flaves, 
feems  to  be  but  a  very  fmall  advance  in  this  commerce,  in 
companion  to  what  it  will  certainly  admit  of. 
Bv  what  means  this  traffic  may  be  more  honourablv,  and 
more  humanely  improved,  fee  the  articles  African  Trade, 
East-India  Company,  English  African  Company, 
French  African  Company. 

Of  the  Gold   Trade  of  America. 

It  is  generally  underftood  that  filver  is  the  peculiar  wealth  of 
Peru  ;  and  the  Spaniards  have  alfo  gold  mines  there. — There 
are  alfo  two  wafhing  places  for  gold  in  the  fouth  part  of. 
Peru,  near  the  frontiers  of  Chili.  About  the  year  1709  there 
were  two  furprifing  large  lumps  of  virgin  gold  found  in  onej 
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or  thefe  places,  one  of  which  weighed  32  pounds  complete* 
and  Was  pure  haled  by  the  count  de  Montcloa,   then  viceroy 
of  Peru,  and  prefented  to  the  king  of  Spain  :  the  other  was 
ftiaped  fomewhat  like  an  ox's  heart :  it  weighed 
and  a  half,  and  was  bought  by  the  corrcgidor  of  Africa. 
To  find  thefe  lavadero's,  or  warning  places,  they  dig  in  the 
corners    of  a  little    brook,  where,   by    certain  t<>: 
judge  the  grains  of  gold  to    lie.     To  aflift  in  cirt] 
the  mud,  they  let  a  frefh  ftream  into  it,  and  keep  turning  it 
up,  that  the  current  may  fend   it  along. — When    they  are 
to  the  golden  fand,  they  turn  off  the  flream  another 
way,  and  dig  with  thejr  mattocks  ;  and  this  earth  they  carry 
on  mules  to  certain  bafons,  joined  together  by  fmall  channels: 
into  thefe  they  let   a   fmart   ftream  of  water,  to  loofen  the 
earth,  and  carry  all  the  grofs  part  away.      The  Indians  (land- 
ing in  the  bafons,  and  throwing  out  all  the  (tones,  the  gold 
at  bottom  is   (till  mixed  with  a  black  fand,  and  hardly  to  bs 
ken,   till  it  be  farther  feparated. 

In  thefe  wafhing  places  are  found  gold  grains  as  big  as  bird- 
(hot;  and  in  one,  belonging  to  the  priefts  near  Valparaifo, 
fome  are  found  from  two  or  three  ounces  to  a  pound  and 
half  weight. — This  way  of  getting  gold  is  much  better  than 
from  the  mines  ;  here  is  no  need  of  iron  crows,  mills,  or 
quickfilvcr  -}  fo  that  both  the  trouble  and  cxpence  are  much 
lefs. 

The  moft  confiderable  port  in  Chili  is  that  of  Valparaifo, 
which  is  eftecmed  one  of  the  belt  harbours  in  the  South-Seas. 
It  lies  upon  a  river  15  leagues  below  Sr.  Jago,  the  capital  of 
Chili.  To  this  port  all  the  riches  of  the  gold  mines  behind 
it,  and  on  every  fide,  are  brought,  particularly  from  thoie  of 
Tiltil,  which  are  immenfely  rich,  and  lie  between  this  port 
and  the  city  of  St.  Jago. 

The  gold  here  is  (ound  in  a  very  hard  ftone,  fome  of  which 
fparkles,  and  betrays  the   inclofed  trealure   to  the  eye  :  but 
moft  of  it  has  not  the  leaft  fign   of  gold,  but  appears  to  be 
an  hard  harfh  kind  of  ftone,  of  very  different  colours,  fome 
white,  fome  red,  fome  black.     This  ore,  broken  to  pieces, 
is  ground  in  a  mill,   by  the  help  of  water,   into  a  grofs  pow- 
der, with    which   quickfilver  is  afterwards  mixed  :   to   this 
pafte   they  let   in  a  fharp  ftream  of  water,  which  having  re- 
duced it  to  a  kind  of  mud,  the  earthy  particles  are  carried 
off  by  the  current,  and  the  gold  and  quickfilver  precipitated, 
by  their  own  weight,   to  the  bottom. — When  this  mud  has 
fettled  a  little,   into  a  fart  of  pafte,  they  put  it  into  a  linen 
bag,  and  ftrain  it  very  hard,  by  which  operation  the  mercury 
is  driven  out,  or  at   leaft  the  greateft  part  of  it,  and  the  re- 
mainder they  evaporate  by   the   help   of  fire ;   fo  that  they 
have  nil  the  gold  together  in  a    little   wedge,  like    a  pine- 
apple, whence  it  derives  its  name  of  pinna. — in   order  to 
clear  the  gold  from  the  filver  it  is  firft  impregnated  with,  the 
lumpmuft  be  run,  and  then  the  exact  weight  is  known,  and 
the  true  finenefs  ;     it   is  not   done   otherwise  there. — The 
weightinefs  of  the  gold,  and  the  facility  of  its  amalgamation 
with  mercury,  makes  the  drofs  eafily  feparate  from  it  :   this 
is  an  advantage  the  gold-miners   have  over  thofe  of  filver  ; 
they  every  day  know   what  they  get,  which  is  not  the  cafe 
of  the  filver-miners. — See  the  article  Silyt.r. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  mines,  and  the  richnefs  of  the 
veins,  every  caxon,  or  50  quintals,  or  100  hundred  weight, 
yields   four,  five,  or  fix  ounces. — Wfeen  i:  \  ields  but  two, 
the  mimr  does  not  make  good  his  cxpence,  which  frequently 
happens  ;  but  he  has  fometimes  good  amends  made  him,  when 
he  meets  with  rich  veins  ;  for  the  gold  mines  are,  of  all  mines, 
thofe   which    produce    metals    the   moft    unequally — 1  ney 
follow   a   vein,    which    grows    wider,    then   narrower,  and 
fometimes  feems  to  be  loft  in  a  fmall  fpace  of  ground.     This 
fport  of  nature  makes  the  miners   live  in  hopes  of  finding  what 
they  call  the  purfe,  being  the   ends   of  veins,  fo  rich,  that 
they  have  fomrtimes  made  a  man  wealthy  at  once  :  and  this 
inequality  fometimesruins  them  ;  whichis  the  reafon  that  it 
is  more  rare  to  fee  a  gold-miner  rich  than  a  filver-miner,  or 
of  any  other  metal,    though    there  be  lefs  expence  in  ex- 
tracting it  from  the  mineral.     For  this  reafon,  alfo,  the  mi- 
ners have  peculiar   privileges  j  for  they  cannot    be   fued   to 
execution  on  civil  accounts,  and  gold  pays  only  ~  part  to  the 
king,  whichis  called  covo,  from  the  name  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  the  king  made  trie   grant,  becaufe  they  ufed   before 
to  pay  the  i,  as. they  do  of  filver. 

On  the  defcent  of  this  mountain  there  funs,  during  the  win- 
ter, or  rather  during  the  rainy  feafon,  a  pretty  brifk  ftream 
of  water,  which,  pafling  through  the  gold  ore,  wafhes  away 
abundance  of  that  rich  metal,  as  it  ripens  and  breaks  from 
its  bed  :  and,  therefore,  for  about  four  months  in  the  year, 
this  is  accounted  one  of  the  richeft  lavadero's  in  Chili,  lince 
there  are  frequently  found  pellets  of  pure  gold,  of  an  ounce 
weight. 

At  Palma,  which  is  but  four  leagues  from  Valparaifo,  there 
is  another  rich  lavadero  ;  and,  every  where  throughout  the 
country,  the  fall  of  a  brook  or  rivulet  is  attended,  more  or 
lefs,  with  thefe  golden  mowers,  the  richeft  whereof  fall  into 
the  laps  of  thejefuits,  who  farm,  or  purchafe,  abundance 
of  mines  and  lavadero's,  which  are  wrought  for  their  benefit 
by  their  fervants. 
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Yet  it  is  agreed,  that  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  do  not 
feem  to  abound  in  wealth  ;  which,  however,  may  be  very 
well  accounted  for,  if  weconfider  that  fuch  as  deal  in  cattle, 
corn,  and  other  the  prod  aft  of  the  country,  acquire  but 
moderate  fortunes  ;  and  fuch  as  are  concerned  in  mines  are 
frequently  ruined,  by  launching  into  too  great  expence  about 
them.  But,  after  all,  fuch  as  are  eafy  in  their  circumftan- 
ces,  and,  in  confequence  of  that  eafe,  retire  to  St.  Jago,  live 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  fumciently  demonftrates  the  riches  of 
Chili,  fince  all  their  utenfils,  eventhofe  that  are  moft  com- 
mon, are  of  pure  gold  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  wealth  of 
this  city  alone  cannot  fall  lhort  of,  20,000,000!. — 'Add  to 
this,  that  the  gold  mines  ate  continually  increafing;  and  it 
is  only  for  want  of  hands  that  they  are  not  wrought  to  infi- 
nitely more  advantage,  thofe  already  difcovered,  and  negleft- 
ed,  being  fufficient  toemploy  40,000  men.  It  may  be  like- 
wife  obferved,  that  the  frauds  praftifed  for  deceiving  the  king 
daily  increafe  ;  and,  as  they  meafure  the  riches  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  Weft-Indies  by  the  ftandard  of  the  king's  revenue,  this 
muft  neceffarily  make  them  appear  poorer  than  they  really  are. 
As  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards  has  hitherto  confifted  chiefly 
in  endeavouring,  by  ail  ways  and  means  poflible,  to  reftrain 
the  vaft  riches  of  thefe  extenfive  dominions  from  paffing 
into  other  hands  ;  fo  the  knowledge  that  other  nations  have 
of  the  mighty  wealth  of  thefe  countries,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  great  demand  for  European  manufactures  among 
their  inhabitants,  on,  the  other,  has  excited  almoft  every  na- 
tion in  Europe  to  praftife  all  methods  pofhble,  in  order  to 
gain  a  fhare  in  them  ;  and  this  with  fo  good  effeft,  that  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  any  coniiderable  part  of  the  riches  of 
the  Weft-Indies  centers  among  the  inhabitants  of  Old  Spain. 
But  the  fyftem  of  Spain  is  now  upon  the  change ;  and  they 
feem  determined  to  reap  all  the  benefit  in  their  power  by  the 
commerce  of  the  Spanhh  Weft-Indies,  as  well  as  by  that  in 
Europe.  See  the  articles  Biscay,  Spain,  Spanish 
America. 

The  gold  trade  of  Brazil,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
being  carried  on  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  Spain, 
it  is  needlefsto  fay  more  at  prefent,  than  to  obferve,  that,  in 
order  to  judge  of  the  true  value  of  gold  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  which  there  paffes  through  the  hands  of  the 
prefidentand  commiffioners,  it  is  all  fold  upon  condition  to 
be  affayed,  and  not  judged  of  merely  by  the  touch,  as  is 
done  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  For, 
Gold  is  fo  precious  a  metal,  that  any  very  fmall  diffe- 
rence, in  the  affay  of  filver  or  copper  in  every  piece,  will 
run  up  to  a  confiderable  fum  ;  and,  therefore,  the  laws  have 
fettled  the  value  of  gold  and  filver,  not  by  the  touch,  but  by 
trial  of  affay,  and  this  fo  exaftly  and  demonftrably,  that  what 
a  very  fmall  fcale  decides,  is  afterwards  made  out  and  pro- 
ved by  arithmetic.  And  becaufe  not  only  money  was  to  be 
made  of  this  metal,  but  jewels,  chains,  utenfils,  and  other 
things;  therefore  the  law  appointed,  that  there  fhould  be  a 
head  marker,  and  toucher,  to  overlook  and  approve  of  the 
reft  of  them,  that  being  expert  at  touching  gold  and 
trying  filver,  they  might  judge  of  the  finenefs  of  the  gold- 
fmiths  work.  And  whereas,  in  order  to  make  an  affay, 
fomewhat  is  to  be  taken  off  the  ingot  of  gold  and  filver  that 
is  to  be  affayed,  which  cannot  be  done  with  jewels,  chains, 
or  rings,  without  fpoiling  the  fafhion ;  therefore  the  only 
and  univerfal  method  has  always  been  to  touch  the  gold, 
and  mark  the  plate,  relying  only  upon  the  exaftnefs  of  the 
eye  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  and  on  a  ftone,  upon  which 
the  true  finenefs  doesnot  fometimes  appearfuperficially,  either 
becaufe  the  gold  is  ill  coloured,  or  not  fo  perfeftly  refined. 
As  for  filver,  they  rely  altogether  upon  the  colourthat  appears 
after  it  is  tried;  both  which  methods  are  no  better  than  con- 
jectures or  furmifes,  in  comparifon  of  the  certainty  of  the  af- 
fays.  For  which  reafon,  in  criminal  caufes,  againft  fuch  as 
do  not  work  gold  or  filver  according  to  the  ftandard,  no  cafe 
has  been  decided  by  the  head  affayer,  or  judges  to  whom  it 
belongs,  without  making  experiment  by  affay  ;  and  had  the 
touch  been  fecure,  it  would  certainly  have  been  relied  on  in 
(bme  cafes  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  feveral  perfons  have 
been  cleared  by  the  affay,  who  have  been  fufpefted  for  cheats 
by  the  touch.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  merchants  ought 
to  be  perfuaded  it  is  much  fafer  for  them  to  difpofe  of  their 
gold  by  affay,  than  by  touch  ;  for  otherwife  there  might  be 
a  vaft  trouble  faved  in  afiaying  all  the  king's  gold  over  again, 
as  is  done  at  Seville,  though  it  has  been  all  aftually  affayed 
in  the  Indies.  This  has  been  the  praftice  of  all  times  in 
Spain  ever  fince  gold  was  brought  from  the  Indies,  and 
touching  was  never  yet  admitted  of. 
A  brief  account  of  all  the  monies  of  gold  and  filver  coined  in 

the  time  of  quuen  Elizabeth,  with  the  true  value  thereof 

in  current  money. 

Coined  in  ftcrling  filver  money  in  the 
mints  in  the  Tower  of  London, 1 
from  the  year  1558  to  the  year  { 
1572,  in  the  time  of  Tho.  Stan-  1 
ley  and  Tho.  Fleetwood,  under-  • 
treafurers,  in  weight  549,6441b.  1 
lodwts.  making  at  3I.  the  pound j 
weight    ------- 


1. 


15648,932      2      6 


I. 


766,014    12 


i 


— » 


More,  from  158 1  to   1601,  in  the- 
time   of   Sir     Richard     Martyn, 
mafter     and   worker,    in  weight1 
670,3311b.    2  oz.  10  dwt.  ma-1 
king,  at  the  fame  rate     -     - 

More,  from  September  1 60 1,  to  31 
March,  1603,  in  the  time  of  the 
fame  mafter,  in  weight  63,8901b. 
7  oz.  making,  at  3I.  2S.  the 
pound  weight     -     -     ■ 

Coined  in  March,  3  Eliz.  in  Irifh  • 
money  of  11  ounces  fine,  in 
weight  2,277  lb.  making,  at  3I. 
the  pound  weight     -     -     -     -     , 

The   whole   fum   of  fterling   filver  < 
coined    in  the   queen's  time  was 
in  weight  1,542,181  lb.  8  dwt. 
7  gr.  making  in  money     - 

Coined  in  bafe  Irifh  money,  in' 
March,  1  Eliz.  of  3  ounces  fine 
filver,  and  9  ounces  of  allay,  in 
weight  19,8281b.  worth,  in 
fterling  money     -     -     - 

More  of  like  bafe  money,  in  the" 
time  of  Sir  Richard  Martyn,  in 
weight  89,844  lb.  10  oz.  15 
dwt.  worth,  in  fterling  money 


2,010,993     12      t 


198,060     16       2 


8>93r    —    — 


.4,632,932      3      2 


i5>54i     10      31 


70,105      9    20  f 


So  that  the  whole  value  of  the  filver  1 

money  coined  in  the  queen's  time  £4,718,579 
amounted  to------j 


Coined  in  fine  gold  money  in  the 
mint  in  the  Tower  of  London, . 
from  1558  to  1601,  in  weight' 
12,201  lb.  8  oz.  22  gr.  whichi 
made  in  current  money,  at  36I. 
the  pound  weight      -'-_■' 

More  from  1601  to  1603,  in  weight  I 
35  lb.  4  oz.  7  dwt.  8  gr.  which  L 
made  in  current  money,  at  36I.  \ 
1  os.  the  pound  weight     -     -     -  J 


439>26o      2      9 


1,292 


6-* 


The  fum  total  of  all   the  fine  gold 
coined  in  the  queen's  time,  was  7 
in    weight     12,2371b.     18  dwt.  ?     44°>552 
6  gr.  and  made  in  current  money  J 


8      9i 


332,848    16      51 


at  331.  the  pound  weight 
More,    from     1601    to     1603,     in-* 

weight    6431b.      10  oz.    8  dwt.  / 

21    gr.   which  made   in   current L       21,737       3       1~ 

money,  at  33I.    10s.   the   pound  I 

weight     ------      _     J 

The    fum  total  of    all  the  crown  -> 

gold  coined  in  the  queen's  time,  / 

was  in  weight   10,7301b.    2  oz.  J-     354,585     19       7 

7  dwt.  14  gr.  and  madein  current  I 

money     ------      -      J 


And    the  true  value  of  all  the 
and  filver  monies  coined 
time      of    queen     Eliza 
mounted  to     - 


the  gold-} 
led  in  the  / 
■abeth,    a-  [ 


5>5*3>7i7     »       if 


'  The  whole  quantity  of  the  money  coined  (fays  the  learned 
c  Martyn  Folkes,  Efq;  late  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
'  London*)    in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  cannot,  as  Mr,  . 
*  See  his  Table  of  Englilh  Gold  Coins,  p.  71. 

1  Lowndes  has  obferved  in  his  Effay,  be  known  direftly  from 
'  the  books  of  the  Mint,  by  reafon  that,  many  of  the  records 
'  and    papers  of  that  office  having   been  deftroyed  or  em-    ' 

*  bezzled  during  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion,  the  memo- 

*  rials  of  all  tranfaftions  there,  older  than  the  reftoration  of 
«  king  Charles  II.  are  now  either  loft,  or  remain  in  a  very 
'  imperfect  condition.  Yet  may  a  tolerable  account  be  col- 
'  lefted  of  this   matter,  by  the  affiftance  of  other  materials: 

*  and  I  have  accordingly  drawn  out  a  memorandum,  which 
4  will,  I  hope,  be  found  fufficiently  exaft  ;  partly  from   a 

*  paper  of   archbifhop    Williams,  wherein    is  an    account 

*  given  of  the  coinage  during   the  firft    13  years  of  the 

*  king;    partly  from    a  certificate  delivered  to  the  council 

*  the   27th  of  November,  1618,  in  which  is  contained  an 

2  account 
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*  account  of  the  weight  of  the  gold  and  filver  coined  in  the 

*  fevcral  years  from  his  9th  to  his  15th  ;  and  partly  from  fome 

*  extracts  of  the  comptrollers  accounts  of  his  latter  years, 
'  communicated  to  me  formerly  by  the  late  John  Conduit, 
«  Efq;  then   mafter  and   worker  of  his  majefty's  Mint.     By 

*  which  fevcraL  particulars  it  appears,  that  there  was  coined, 

*  from  the  31ft  of  May,  1603,  to  the  31ft  of  March,  1625, 


1. 

3°>°93 
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'  In  angel  gold,  at  the  feveral  rates 

*  of  36I.  10s.   40I.  10s.  44I. 

*  and  44I.  10s.  the  pound  wei 
«  to  the  value  of      -     -     - 

*  In  crown  gold,  at  the  feveral  rates  ■» 

'  of  33I.  10s.  37I.  4s.  40I.    18s.  (      6  , 

*  4d.   I,    and     41I.    the   pound  >  2>°34>?9°       l 

*  weight,  to  the  value  of    -     -    J 


tl  rates  "j 
I.  us.  ( 
'eight,  [ 


d. 
9 


3,666,389     18     11 


«  In  flcrling   filver,  at  31.  2s.  the  1  6 

*  pound  weight      --      --      J  >   *  '     ^       ■>       ■> 
'  In   like  filver  for  Ireland,  to  the  \ 

*  felling  value  of    -      -         -      3  I24'9°7       *       7 


1,765,961      14     10 


And  the  total  value  of  all  the  gold  j 

*  and  filver  monies  coined  in  the  1 

*  reign  of  king  James,  exclufive  I 

«  of  fome  bafe  monies  coined    for  >"  5,432,351     13       9 
«  Ireland,  and  of  which  I   have  I 
«  feen  no  account,  amounted  to  J 

*  the  value  of    -----     J 

By  an  account  which  Mr.  Lowndes  has  publifhed  in  his  Ef- 
fays,  the  filver  money  coined  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
I.  and  by  which  we  muft  only  underftand  the  filver  mo- 
ney regularly  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  amounted 
to  the  fum  of  8,776,544!.  ios.  3d.  but  of  the  gold  there 
alfo  coined,  during  the  fame  time,  I  am  not  able  to  give  fo 
exa£l  an  account.  All  I  can  fay  is,  that,  by  a  paper  I  faw 
in  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Conduit,  the  weight  of  the  an- 
gel "-old  coined  from  the  beginning  of  the  king's  reign  to 
the  25th  of  November,  1642,  and  which  was  coined  into 
angels  only,  was  that  of  2841b.  5  oz.  9  dwt.  9  gr.  which 
made  in  money  then  current,  at  the  rate  of  44I.  ios.  the 
pound  weight,  the  fum  of  12,6581.  5s.  gd.  ob.  And  it 
appears,  by  the  accounts  of  the  pix,  that  there  has  been  no 
angel  gold  coined  in  England  fince  that  time.  It  alio  fur- 
ther appeared,  by  the  fame  paper,  that  there  was  coined  in 
crown  gold,  from  the  king's  acctflion  to  the  31ft  of  March, 
1641-,  fn  weight  68,832  lb.  II.  oz.  1 1  dwt.  4  gr.  and  by 
two  other  papers,  purporting  to  be  the  accounts  of  Sir 
Ralph  Freeman,  and  Sir  Thomas  Aylefbury,  from  the  ift 
of  Auguft,  1641,  to  the  5th  of  May,  1643,  and  Sir  Robert 
Harley,  from  the  6th  of  May,  1643,  to  the  31ft  of  March, 
1646,  that  there  was  coined,  during  that  time,  in  crown 
gold,  the  weight  of  7,052  lb.  2  oz.  11  dwt.  1  gr.  to 
which  laft  weight,  if  we  add  proportionably  for  the  four 
months  elapfed  between  the  31ft  of  March  and  the  iff. 
of  Auguft,  1 64 1,  and  for  the  34  months  between  the  end  of 
thefe  accounts  and  the  30th  of  January,  1648,  we  cannot 
very  greatly  miftake  in  fuppofing  the  weight  of  the  crown 
gold,  "coined  from  the  ift  of  April,  1641,  to  the  time  of 
the  king's  death,  to  have  been  of  about  1 1,826  lb.  which, 
added  to  the  former  quantity,  will  make,  for  the  whole 
weight  of  the  crown  gold  coined  in  this  reign,  about 
80,659  pounds ;  and  which,  reduced  into  money,  at  the 
rate  of  41 1.  to  the  pound  weight,  produces  of  the  fame 
3,307,0191.  To  which  if  we  add  the  value  before  given 
ofthean^el  gold,  and  of  the  filver  coined  in  the  fame 
time,  we  fhall  find  that  the  whole  fum  in  gold  and  filver 
coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  during  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  I.  did  not,  in  current  money,  amount  to  lefs  than 
about  12,096,220!.  fterling  *.' 

*  Table  of  Englifh  Gold  Coins,  p.  78. 

«  What  quantity  of  money  was  coined  during  the  common- 

*  wealth,  I    have,  fays  the  fame  author,  never  been  able  to 

*  learn.  All  the  papers  I  have  feen  relating  to  that  fubject 
'  were  only  fome  extracts  Mr.  Conduit  had  of  Dr.   Guer- 

*  dian's  accounts,  for   about  four  years  and  a  half  elapfed 

*  between  the  1 6th  of  May,  1649,  when  he  entered  upon 

*  his  office,  and  the  30th  day  of  November,  1653  ;  by 
1  which  it  appeared  that  there  was  coined  at  the  Tower, 
'  during  that  time,  in  crown  gold,  the  weight  of  1,768  lb. 

*  7  oz.   17  dwt.   16  gr.  making  in  tale,  at  41I.   the  pound 

*  weight,  the  fum  of  72,5141.  18s.  8d.  | :  and  in  fterling 

*  filver    the   weight   of  123,6441b.     1  oz.    8  dwt.    12  gr. 

*  making   in  tale,  at  3I.   2s.  the  pound  weight,  the  fum  of 

*  3835294  1.   15s.  4d.  I  :  fo  that  the  whole  coinage,  both 


«  in  gold  and  filver,  during  the  faid  time,  amounted  to  the 
«  value  of  455,809!.   149.  od.  \  *.' 

*  Table  of  Englifh  Gold  Coins,  p.  96*. 

By  the  duplicates  and  attefted  copies  of  the  comptrolment- 
rolls,  and  other  books  remaining  in  his  majtfly's  Mint,  it 
appears  that  there  was  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  du- 
ring the  reign  of  king  Charles  II  and  afer  this  reftoration, 
the  feveral  fums  mentioned  in  the  following  account,  that  is 
to  fay, 


In  crown  gold  of  22  carats  fine  and"| 
2  carats  of  allay,  from  the  20th  of 
July,  1660,  to  the  31ft  day  of 
December,  1662,  the  weight  of 
9l81b.  8  oz.  3  dwt.  the  which, 
being  coined  into  units,  com- 
monly called  broad-pieces,  double 
crowns,  and  Britain  crowns,  and 
into  milled  units  of  the  fame 
weight  as  the  others,  made  in 
money  then  current,  at  the  rate 
of  41I.  the  pound  weight,  the 
value  of    -----     - 

In  like  gold,  from  the    iftof  Janu-"| 
ary,   1662,  to  the  6th  day  of  Fe- 
bruary,    1684,    the     weight   of 
93,0241b.  6oz.  8  dwt.  13  gr.  the 
which  being  coined  into  20   (hil- 
ling   pieces,     commonly    called 
guineas,  pieces  of  10  (hillings,  40 
ihillings,  and  5  pounds,  made  in 
money  then  and   ftill  current,  at  I 
44I.   ios.   the  pound  weight,  the  j 
value  of    -------J 


1. 


d. 


37,665     16     XI 


\  43>r39>588      2  6 


Total  of  the  gold  in  weight, 
93,9431b.  1  oz.  11  dwt.  13  gr. 
making  in  money     -         -      - 


'4,177.253     J9       5 


Note,  That  although  the   warrant 

for  the  cutting  the  pound   weight 

of  gold  into  44  guineas  and  a  half 
.  was  not  figned  until  the  24th  of 

December,  1663,  yet  the  weight 

of  27  lb.  8  oz.  coined  fome  time 

before,  and  which  was  the   only 

gold    minted  fince  the  laft  day  of 

the    preceding    December,     was 

really    coined  into  guineas,    and 

as  fuch  delivered,  on  the  21ft   of 

the  following  December,   1 663. 
In  fterling  filver,  of  noz.  2  dwt.-. 

fine,  and   18  dwt.  of  allay,   from 

the  20th  day  of  July,   1660,   to 

the  5th  day  of  February,   1662, 

the  weight  of  175,6911b.    2  oz. 

10  dwt.  the   which  being  coined 

into  hammered  money,  at  3I.  2s.  I 

the  pound  weight,  made,  in  the  I 

coins  then  current,  the  fum  of  -  J 
In  like  filver,  from  Feb.   6,     1662, 

to  Feb.   6,  1684,  the   weight  of ' 

1^59.5,012  lb.  14  dwt.    14  gr.  the 

which  being  coined    into  milled  ! 

money,  at  the  fame   rate  of  3I.  j  3>r77>537       7       < 

2S.   the    pound  weight,  made   in 

the  coins  then  and  ftill  current,! 

the  fum  of    -----     - 

Total   of     the    filver    in     weight,  "j 

1,200,7031b.  3  oz.  4 dwt.  14  gr.  (3,722,180       2       I 

making  in  money     -    -     -     -     J 


>    5'r4>°42     14      ii 


And  .the  total  value  of  all  the  mo--* 
nies,    both    of   gold   and   filver,  / 
coined  in  this  reign,    according^  7,899,434       2       1 
to  the  foregoing  rates,  amounted  V 
to  the  fum  of     -     -     -     -     -     J 

How  far  the  accounts  of  this  ingenious  gentleman  are  to  be 
relied  on,  may  be  gathered  from  his  own  words,  where  he 
fays,  '  It  may  be  noted,  that  part  of  the  filver  above  men- 

*  tioned  was  the  produce  of  1,500,000  French  crowns,  or 

*  4,500,000  livres  Tournois,  received  for  the  fale  of  Dun- 
c  kirk ;  which  produced  in  ftandard  filver,   the  weight  of 

*  108,6361b.  oz.  3  dwt.  2  gr.  and  made,  in  coined  Eng- 
4  lift)  money  by  tale,  336,7731.  3s.  gd.  \  ;  as  alfo,  that 
'  other  part  of  the  fame  filver  was  the  produce  of  what  were 
'  called  the  crown  arid  harp  monies,  which  Sir  Thomas  Vy- 

*  ner,  Knt.  and  Bt.   Francis  Meynell,  Efq;  then  flierifFof 

*  London,  and  Edward  Backwell,  Efq;  contracted  with  his 

majefty 
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m.ijefty  on  the  6th  of  December,  1651,  to  take  in  by  tale, 
and  to  coin  with  all  convenient  expedition,  at  their  own 
charge,  into  Englifh  current  monies;  receiving  for  the 
fame  a  confideration  of  5I.  10s.  for  every  iool.  in  the 
tale,  in  lieu  of  want  of  weight,  and  expence  of  coinage; 
upon  which  there  was  accordingly  coined,  of  thecrolsand 
harp  monies,  the  fum  of  about  500,0001.  in  tale. 
And  here  I  muft  acknowledge  the  particular  favours  of  the 
honourable  Richard  Arundel,  Efq;  now  mafter  and  worker 
of  his  raajefty's  mint  ;  wlro,  knowing  that  I  was  making 
enquiries  of  this  fort,  was  kindly  pleafed  to  direct  I  fhould  ■ 
have  free  accefs  to  any  of  the  books  or  papers  of  his  of- 
fice ;  and  by  whofe  leave  the  ingenious  and  accurate  Mr. 
Anthony  Pollet,  of  the  fame,  communicated  to  me  his 
own  extracts,  drawn  out  with  great  labour  and  exactnefs 
from  the  original  records,  and  wherein  are  contained  the 
particular  accounts  of  all  the  fums,  both  of  gold  and  filver, 
coined  fince  the  reftoration  of  king  CharlesII.  From  thefe 
extracts  the  foregoing  account  was  taken,  as  were  alfo  thofe 
others  of  the  fame  fort,  that  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  pro- 
duce in  the  fequel  of  thefe  pages.  Nor  muft  I  at  the  fame 
time  omit  returning  thanks  to  my  friends  Mr.  Jofeph  Har- 
ris, one  of  the  affay-mafters,  and  Mr.  Charles  Smyth,  the 
deputy  comptroller,  who  have,  on  all  occafions,  been  ready 
to  favour  me  with  any  informations  I  wanted  in  relation 
to  this  affair;  as  indeed  every  officer  of  the  mint  has  been 
that  I  have  on  any  occafion  applied  myfelf  to,  and  from  all 
which  I  have  received  particular  inftances  of  regard  and 
great  civility  *.' 

*  Table  of  Englifh  Gold  Coins,  p.  112. 

There  was  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  during  the 
reign  of  king  James  II.  that  is  to  Cay,  from  the  7th  day  of 
February,   1684}  to  the  13th  day  of  February,   1688, 


1. 


2,113,638     18    8 


518,316 


9    5 


}  2,631,955 


In   crown     gold,    the     weight    of' 

4.7,4971b.     6  oz.     1  dwt.     which 

being  coined     into     20    fhilling 

pieces,  called  guineas,  &c,  made 

at  the  rate  of  44I.  10s.  the  pound 

weight,  the  value  of     - 
In   flerling    filver,    the    weight   of' 

167,1981b.    10  oz.  6  dwts.  20  gr.  I 

making  in  money, at  therate  of  3I.  ' 

2s.  the  pound  weight,  the  fum  of  ■ 

Total  value  of  both  the  gold  and  the 
filver  *_----__ 

*  Table  of  Englifh  Coins,  p.   114. 

An  abftract  of  the  accounts  of  the  great  recoinage. 

Of  the  filver  coined  in  the  Towcr^  lb.     oz.  dwt. 

of  London,  from  the  30th  day  of] 
September,  1695,  to  the  31ft  day 
of  December,    1699,  there   was 
in   12  general  remains  of  clipped  | 
hammered   filver  monies,    taken  J-     790,860     1 
in  by  the  lords  of  the   Treafury,  | 
melted  at   Weftminfler    into   10  I 
thoufand,  9  hundred,  and  33  in-  I 
gots,  and  then  fent  to  the  Mint,  ' 
the  weight  of    -     -     -     -     -      J 

There  was  likewife  of  hammered  -, 
money  and  wrought  plate  import- 
ed into  the  Mint,  and  there  melt- 
ed, the  weight  of      -      -      -     -  J 

The  hammered  money  and  wrought 
plate  imported  into  the  five  coun- 
try mints,  made  in  weight, 

At  Briftol      -----___     146,977 

At  Chefter    -----__.     101,660 

At  Exeter  _____ 

At  Norwich       _____ 

At  York        ______ 


es. 


19    8 


696,671  —  16  19 


The   total  of   the   hammered    and 
clipped     filver    money,    and 
the     wrought     plate     imported 
amounted  to  the  weight  of  * 


nd-» 
of/ 


147,296  

83,040 

99,023 


2,065,827      2    16      3 
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Which  makes,  at  3I.  2s.  the  pound' 
weight,  the  fum  of  6,404,064  1. 
8s.  6d.  but  which  being  coined 
fomewhat  lighter,  though  within 
the  remedy  allowed,  produced 
really  in  tale  the  fum  of      -     -     ■ 

There  was  coined  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  during  the  joint  reigns 
of  king  William  and  queen  Mary; 
that  is  to  fay,  from  the  14th  day 
©f  February,  1688,  to  the  28th 
day  of  December,  1694, 


6>435>°39    '4    9 I 
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In  crown  gold,  the  v/eightof9,962lb.  "J 
8  oz.  1 4  gr.  making  in  money,  at  ( 
44I.  ics.  the  pound  weight,  the  f 
value  of--      -_       _-      J 

In  flerling  filver,  during  the  fame  ■> 
time,  the  weight  of  25,4921b.  / 
4  oz.  18  dwt.  8  gr.  making  in  > 
money,  at  3I.  2s.  the  pound  \ 
weight,  the  fum  of    -      -     -     -  J 

Total  valueof  all  themoney,  both  of") 
gold  and  filver,  coined  during  the  I 
joint  reigns  of  king  William  and  f 
queen  Mary     -     -     -         _     _    J 


1.  s. 

443>333     15 


d. 
i 


79,026       9       4 


522,365       4     I0| 


There  was  coined,  during   the  re-") 

maining  part  of  the  reign  of  king 

William,  after  the  queen's  death, 

in  crown  gold    in  the  Tower  of 

London,  from   the    29th  of  Fe-  i 

bruary,  1694,  to  the    8th  day  of  y  2,975,550     16 

March     1701,    the    weight     of 

66,8661b.  3  oz.   14  dwt.    1 1  gr. 

making  in  money,  at   the  afore- 

faid  rate  of  44I.   ios.  the  pound  1 

weight,  the  value  of     -     -     -     J 
In  fterling  filver,  during  the  fame"} 

time,  in  the  Tower,  the   weight  j 

of    r, 684,6001b.    19  dwt.   6    gr. 

and  in  the  five  country   mints  the 

weight  of  577,9961b.  making  to- 

gether  the  weight  of  2,262,5961b.  >  7>OI4>°47     10 

16  c}wt.  6  gr.  and  which  produced 

in  money,  at  the  aforefaid  rate  of 

3I.  2s.    the   pound    weight,    the 

fum  of    -------- 


Hi- 


Total  value  of  all  the  monies,  both  1 

of  gold  and   filver,  coined    from  v        o         o 
the  deceafeof  queen  Mary  to  the  f  9>959>598     J3 
deceafe  of  the  king     -     -     -     -  i 


And  the  whole  value  of  the  fame 
monies  coined  from  the  king's  ac- 
ceffion  to  his  death,  amounted  to 
the  fum  of    -----     - 


1 


10,511,963     17    iix 


There  was  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  during  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  9th  day  of  March, 
1701,  to  the  1  ft  day  of  Auguft,   1714, 


In  crown  gold,  the  weight  of" 
55,8321b.  2  oz.  making  in  mo-  : 
ney,  at  the  rate  of  44!.  ios.  the  I 
pound  weight,  the  value  of    - 

And  in  fterling  filver  the  weight  of  ■ 
66,8041b.  9  oz.    15  dwt.   which 
produced   in  money,  at  the  rate 
of  3I.  2S.  the  pound  weight,  the 
fum  of-----      -     - 

Total  value  of  both  *  forts     - 


2,48455s1       8      4 


207,094     18      4*- 


2,691,626      6      8i 


*  It  may  be  noted,  that  it  appears  by  the  particulars  of  the 
accounts  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is  taken,  that, 
intheyears  ijogznd  171  i,duringwhichthegreateftcoin- 
ages  of  filver  were  made  in -this  reign,  there  was  coined, 
out  of  wronght  plate  brought  in  upon  encouragement, 
the  weight  of  46,1561b.  11  oz.  2  dwt.  3  gr.  making 
in  value  about  144,0001.  fterling,  which  was  more  than, 
two-thirds  of  all  the  filver  coined  in  the  Tower,  frani 
her  majefty's  acceflion  to  her  deceafe. 
But  there  was  further  coined  in  this  reign  at  Edinburgh, 
upon  the  union,  and  by  the  Englifh  moniers  fent  down, 
thither,  the  weight  of  103,3461b.  making  in  tale,  at  the 
aforefaid  rate  of  3I.  2s.  the  pound  weight,  the  fum  of 
320,3721.  12s.  fterling  money,  all  which  I  take  to  have 
been  of  their  firft  coinage  in  the  year  1707,  or  the  very 
beginning  of  1708.  Befides  which,  there  was  again  a 
fecond  coinage  foon  after,  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
laft  mentioned  year,  1708,  when  fome  filver,  that  could 
not  conveniently  be  minted  before,  was  alfo,  like  the 
other,  converted  into  current  money  of  Great-Britain  : 
but  of  this  laft  coinage  I  have  met  with  no  particular 
account. 


There  was  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London,  during  the 
reign  of  king  George  I.  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  fecond  day 
of  Auguft,  1714,  to  the  nth  day  of  June,  1727, 
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In    crown     gold,    thp     weight    of") 

184,76310.  which    computed    at 

46I.   14s.  6d.  the  pound  weight, 

guineas  having    been   fettled    and 

made  current   at  21s.    each,    by 

his  majefly's   proclamation  of  the  y  8,492,876 

22d  of  December,   17 17,  and  be-  | 

ing   therefore  no  longer  efteemed  I 

as  pieces  of  20s.  but  of  2  is.  each,! 

in  the  Mint,  produced  after    that  I 

rate  in  money,  the  value  of     -     J 
In    fieri  ing     filver,    the  weight   of 

75,1761b.    making  in  money, 

the    rate   of    3I.    2s.    the   po 

weight,  the  fum  of 


-     J 
t   of  1 

r,   at  I 

)und  \ 


233>°54     12     —• 


And  the  total  value  both  of  the  gold  £  g  6 

and  the  filver,  amounted  to     -      ■*     *'    ■"' 

The  care  of  this  learned  author,  in  the  collection  of  the  fore- 
going, and  various  other  delicate  particulars,  may  feem  of 
little'import  to  thofe  who  will  liofcdeliberately  weigh  the  ex- 
lent  of  his  penetration.  For,  amidft  divers  other  national 
purpofes  that  his  judicious  obfervations  will  anfwer,  and  which 
will  naturally  occur  to  every  one  that  has  a  fuperior  rclifh  for 
ftudies  of  this  kind,  there  is  one  that  will  be  generally  ufeful, 
and  upon  which  fome  important  principles,  I  apprehend,  of 
political  arithmetic,  may  be  founded.  —  Let  the  gentleman 
ipeak  for  himfelf. 

*  Having  now,  fays  he,  gone  through  thofe  obfervations  I 

*  had  to  make  upon  our  Englifh  filver  coins,  from  the  Nor - 
«  man  conqucfl  to  the  prefent  time,  I   fliall  here  add,  as  a 

*  general  abftract  of  the  foregoing  pages,  and  of  what  1  piin- 
'  cipally  defigned  fhould  be  contained  in  them,  a  fhort  table, 

*  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  ftandard  of  our  filver  money   as 

*  to  goodnefs,  together  with  the  true  weight  of  240  pennies, 
'  60  groats,  or  20  fhillings,  making  the  pound  itcrling,   at 

*  the  feveral  times  there  noted  in  thefirlt  column  ;  to  which 
'  I  have  alio    added,   in  the  laft  column,  the  fame  intrinfic 

*  value  of  the  nominal  pound  fieri  ing,  expieilcJ  in  decimals 

*  of  our  prefent  flerling  pound  :   whereby  the  proportion  of 

*  the  intrinfic  value  of  any  former  fums  of  money,  as  is  now 

*  called  by  the  fame  appellation,  may  immediately  beknown, 

*  and  the  prices  of  provifions,  labour,  and  materials,  in  for- 

*  mer  times,  may  readily  be  compared  with  the  different 
«  prices  which  the  like  provifions,  labour,  and  materials,  are 
c  found  to  bear  at  this  day. 


Yearof  the  king's 
reign,  and  A.  D. 


Standard 

of  the  fil- 
ver. 


1066 
1300 
1344 
1346 
J353 


Conqueft 

28  Ed.  I. 

18  Ed.  Ill 

20  Same 

27  Same 

13  Hen.IV.1412 

4  Ed.  IV.  1464 
j8  H.V11I 
34  Same 

36  Same 

37  Same 
3  Ed.  VI.  1549 

5  Same       1551 

6  Same 

1  Mary 

2  Eliz. 
43  Same 


1527 
1543 
1545 
1546 


I552 
*553 
1560 
1601 


Old    Iter. 


dwt. 

I  2 

5  2 

7  2 
5  2 

8  2 
o  1 
o  2 


oz 
W. 

vv. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

Old  fler. 


Weight  of 
20  millings 
in  talc. 


dwt. 

5 
3 

2 


IO      — 


6      if: 


6     16 


3     J7     I0 


Valueofthe 
fame  in  pre- 
fent mom 


s. 
18 

'7 
12 
11 
6 
18 
11 

7 

3 

13 

9 


Pro- 
por- 
tion. 


1  J-  2,906 
5" 2,871 


5, 

8 

^5^3 

6 

2>325 

9 

i>937 

6j 

4 

31 

3^ 

i>55 
i»378 

1,163 
0,698 
0,466 

r-    1 

6! 

0,232 
1,028 

3 

1,024 

8 

'»°33 

— 

1,000 

Now,  by  a  comparifon  of  the  foregoing  table  of  filver  coins, 
with  a  table  of  gold  publifhed  by  the  fame  author,  it  appears, 
that  in  the  27th  year  of  king  Edward  III.  1353,  when  the 
firft  confiderable  coinage  of  gold  was  made  in  England,  fine 
gold  was  rated  in  our  coins  at  eleven  times  and  about  one 
fixth  part,  as  much  as  fine  filver.  But  even  this  value  of  gold 
was  thought  too  great  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  IVth, 
and  the  fame  being  complained  of  by  the  regulations  made  in 
his  13th  year,  1412,  gold  came  to  be  exchanged  for  ten 
times  and  about  one  third  of  an  equal  quantity  of  filver.  In 
the  fourth  year  of  king  Edward  the  IVth,  1464,  gold  was 
again  valued  at  a  little  more  than  eleven  times  the  price  of 
filver.  During  the  140  years  next  following,  there  was 
fcarce  any  alteration  made  in  the  proportional  value  of  the 
two  metals;  excepting  only  in  the  times  ofconfufion  be- 
tween the  34th  year  of  king  Henry  the  Vlllth,  and  the  laft 
of  king  Edward  the  Vlth:  and,  by  the  indentures  of  the 
43d  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  thofe  of  the  firfl  of  king 
James,  1603,  the  pound  weight  of  fine  gold  in  the  coin  was 
yet  rated  at  fomewhat  lefs  than  eleven  pounds  weight  of  fine 
filver.  But  foon  after  that  time  the  price  of  gold  was  very 
fenfibly  advanced,  the  pound  weight  of  it  being  valued  in  the 
indentures  of  the  2d  year  of  king  James,  at  better  than  twelve 
pounds  and  an  ounce;  and,  in  the  17  th  of  the  fame  king,  at 
V  O  L.  I. 


more  than  thirteen  pounds  four  ouncesand  three  pennyweights 
of  fine  filver  ;  when  guineas  came  firll  to  be  coined  for  20s. 
pieces  in  the  15th  year  of  king  Charles  the  lid,  1663,  the 
pound  of  fine  gold  was  therein  made  equivalent  to  fourteen 
pounds  five  ounces  fixteen  pennyweights  and  nine  grains  of 
fine  filver  ;  which  value,  by  the  running  of  guineas  as  they 
now  do  for  21s.  each,  is  yet  further  advanced  to  fifteen 
pounds  two  ounces  ten  pennyweights  and  feven  grains  of  tha 
fame  filver*. 

*  Table  of  Englifh  Gold  Coins,  p.  14.3, 

GOLDEN  RULE,  in  arithmetic,  a  rule,  whereby  vvc  find 
a  fourth  number  proportional  to  three  othcis  that  are  given. 
It  is  called  alfo  the  Rule  of  Three  and  the  Rule  of  Propor- 
tion. See  the  article  Arithmetic,  where  it  is  exempli- 
fied, and  its  rcafon  demonllrated. 

GRACE,  days  of  grace,  or  days  of  favour  or  icfpite,  are  a 
certain  number  of  clays,  allowed  by  cuflom  for  the  payment 
of  bills  of  exchange,  or  promilfory  notes,  after  the  fame  be- 
come due,  i.  e.  after  the  time  they  were  accepted  for  is  expired. 
In  England,  three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  5  fo  that  a  bill 
accepted  in  order  to  be  paid,  c.  gr.  ten  days  after  fight, is  not 
to  be  paid  till  thirteen  days.  Throughout  France,  they  al- 
low ten  days  of  grace;  as  many  at  Dantzic  ;  eight  at  Na- 
ples ;  fix  '.X  Venice,  Amilerdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp  j 
four  at  Erancfort  ;  five  at  Lcipfic  ;  twelve  at  Hamburgh  -t 
fix  in  Portugal;  fourteen  in  Spain  ;  thirty  in  Genoa,  &c. 
N.  B.  Sundays  and  holiday-  are  included  in  the  number  of 
daysof  grace.  Sec  Acceptance,  Bills  of  Exchange. 

GRAFTING,  GRAFHNG,  or  INGRAFTING,  in 
agriculture  and  gardening.     See  ENGRAh  1 

GRATIAS,  are  allowances  made  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  farms  of  the  cuftoms,  by  way  of  abatement  of  the 
duties  on  importation  of  merchandizes  into  Spain,  in  confi- 
deration  of  the  feveral  alterations  of  the  coin  in  that  country, 
which  had  railed  our  duties,  contrary  to  treaties,  withou:  the 
allowances  of  thofe  gratia*,  or  favours,  if  you  pleafe. 

REMARKS. 

In  the  making  treaties  of  commerce  between  one  nation  and 
another,  the  negociators  thereof  cannot  have  too  circum- 
flantial  a  flatc  of  the  nature  of  the  trade  between  fuch  na- 
tions. For  want  of  which,  in  relation  to  the  duties  laid  on, 
and  the  gratias  granted  in  favour  of  our  merchandizes  in 
Spain,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  has  been  fhewn  to  be  \i:ry  defi- 
cient. It  may,  therefore,  prove  a  ufeful  memento,  to  lhew 
how  this  nation  may  be  impofed  upon,  in  regard  to  the  ta- 
riffs and  duties  laid  on  our  merchandizes  in  fuch  foieigri 
countries,  where  their  coin  is  liable  to  be  raifed  and  fallen  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  and  our  own  is  kept  fixed  and  invariable. 
This  nutter  being  put  by  the  oppofersof  the  Utrecht  treaty 
in  a  very  intelligible  light)  and  being  applicable  to  future  oc- 
cafions  of  a  fimilar  nature,  we  cannot  do  better,  it  is  appre- 
hended, than  to  quote  their  fenfe. 

An  account  of  thecufloms  and  duties  which  were  payable  on 
our  woollen  manufactures  at  Cadiz  and  Port  St.  Mary's, 
from  the  concluhon  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  in  1697 
by  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  to  the  commencement  of  queen 
Anne's  war,  and  to  what  we  were  liable  to  pay  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  ;  together  with  fome  reafons,  which  induced 
the  kings  of  Spain,  from  time  to  time,  to  veil  the  admini- 
ftratorsor  farmers  of  the  royal  duties,  with  power  to  make 
fuch  juft  and  reafonable  allowances  to  our  merchants,  as 
were  abfolutely  necelTary  to  preferve  their  commerce,  and 
fupport  the  revenue. 

*  The  Almoxarisfargo  [fee  that  article]  or  cuftom, 
which  was  paid  upon  taking  our  goods  out  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe  of  Spain  ;  and  the  alcavalla,  which  was  payable  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Caflille,  at  the  place  where,  and  at 
the  time  when,  they  are  fold,,  as  well  as  all  the  other  duties 
which  were  afterwards  impofed,  were  collected  upon  the 
eftablilhed  rates,  in  the  old  arancels,  or  regiflers. 
Trrefe  were  originally  made  by  the  people  in  the  chief  tra- 
ding cities  and  towns,  butvaried  one  from  another  one  or  two 
per  cent,  and  fometimes  more ;  however,  they  were  gene- 
rally efteemed  moderate,  never  exceeding  the  prices  our 
goods  and  merchandizes  were  fold  at  in  that  kingdom,  in  a 
current  time  of  trade. 

In  the  year  1667,  and  from  thence  until  1686,  our  bays, 
ferges,  perpets,  cloths,  &c.  were  charged,  according  to  their 
refpective  valuations,  with 

12  :   37   f  per  cent,   almoxarisfargo,  and 
12  *.  82  v  percent,  alcav.  cien.  &c.  &c. 


In  all  25  :     fjj^  percent,  including  premio's  and  4to  plata* 
And  out  fays,  ftockings,  hats,  &c.  with 

5   :  62  f  per  cent,  almoxarisfargo,  and 
17   :   32  i  per  cent,  alcav.  cien.  &c. 

In   all  22  :       tVa  percent,  includingpremio's  and 4toplata. 
11  H  And 
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anno  1686,   they  were  fubject  to  an  additional  duty   I 
4   per  cent,    confulado  and  lonja,  which,    with    a 


And,  in  an; 

of  1  and  ~  per  cent,    confulado  and  lonj; 
premio  of  5  per  cent,  amounted  to  1  T4&?o  percent,  whereby 
the  whole  duty  on  bays,  &c.  were  26  T65°0-  per  cent,  and  on 
fays,  &c.  24  TVo  Per  cent- 

Thefe  were  fuch  exorbitant  duties,  that  they  formerly  dif- 
couras;ed  trade,  and  introduced  clandeftine  importations  : 
whereupon  the  adminiftrators,  who  collected  thefe  duties  for 
the  king's  account,  or  the  farmers  who  received  them  for 
their  own  ufe,  according  to  the  power  granted  them, 
made  it  a  conftant  practice  in  the  cuftom-houfe  to  al- 
low 25  per  cent,  to  the  merchants  upon  making  up  their 
cuftoms,  which  was,  called  the  king's  gratia  ;  and  this  effec- 
tually fecured  their  trade,  and  augmented  the  revenue. 
When  this  abatement  was  firft  fettled  is  very  uncertain,  but 
it  has  probably  been  of  a  long  {landing  :  it  was  an  eftablifhed 
rule  in  1667,  and  was  regularly  and  conftantly  allowed  by 
the  farmers,  until  fuperfeded  by  the  late  treaty. 
Since,  therefore,  by  the  third  article  of  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich's treaty,  no  new  cuftom  or  duties  whatfoever  fhall  be 
taken  or  increafed,  other  than  thofe  which  in  like  cafes  the 
natives  themfelves  and  all  other  ftrangers  are  obliged  to  pay  ; 
and  that  the  Spanifh  farmers  never  difputed  this  deduction  for 
fo  many  years  fucceilively  with  any  foreign  nation  that  tra- 
ded into  that  kingdom,  both  before  and  after  that  treaty,  or 
with  the  natives  thereof  ;  certainly,  if  this  exemption  had 
been  infilled  on,  it  muft  have  been  allowed  us  ;  for  to  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  moll:  favoured  nation  was 
our  right,  and  it  is  laid  down  as  a  bafis  of  the  treaty. 
Thus  then  we  had  a  right  to  the  king's  gratia,  or  rather 
abatement  of  25  percent,  by  cuftom  or  prefcription ;  and 
it  will  alfo  appear,  that  we  had  as  juft,  if  not  a  jufter  right  to 
the  farmers  gratia,  though  this  proceeds  from  another  caufe. 
For  the  Spanifn  dollar  or  piece  of  eight  palling  current,  fome- 
times  but  for  12,  and  at  other  times  for  15,  20,  and  25  rials 
copper  or  vellon  ;  therefore,  as  a  greater  or  lefler  number 
of  thefe  rials  copper  paffed  for  a  piece  of  eight,  the  admini- 
ftrators or  farmers  were  neceffitated  to  increafe  or  diminifh 
their  gratias  to  the  merchants* 

In  the  year  1670,  when  the  piece  of  eight  paffed  for  20  rials 
copper,  the  farmers  gratia  was  then  but  20  per  cent,  on  all 
woollen  goods  ;  and  though  the  pieces  of  eight,  between 
1670  and  1680,  rofe  by  degrees  to  25  rials  copper,  yet  I 
cannot  find  that  the  farmers  altered  their  gratias. 
But  after  1680,  when  the  piece  of  eight,  by  the  king's  pro- 
clamation, paffed  for  no  more  than  12  rials  copper  (whereby 
our  cuftoms  were  at  once  more  than  doubled)  the  admini- 
ftrators and  farmers  fucceilively  increafed  their  gratias. 
As  appears  at  large  by  the  adjuftments  made  at  Seville  by  the 
deputies  of  the  Englifh,  Flemilh,  and  Dutch' nations,  with 
Don  Francifco  Eminente,  adminiftrator  general,  and  after- 
wards with  Don  Gafper  RuizDias,  who  allowed  us  50  per 
cent,  on  perpets,  fays,  &c.  and  40  per  cent,  on  bays. 
And,  from  1686  to  1702,  during  which  time  the  piece  of 
eight  paffed  by  another  proclamation  for  15  rials  copper,  the 
farmers  gratia  was  reduced  to  and  fettled  at  45  per  cent,  on 
fays  and  other  goods,  and  40  per  cent,  on  bays,  as  all  the 
merchants  then  refident  at  Cadiz  and  Port  St.  Mary's  muft 
acknowledge. 

By  this  management  of  the  farmers,  the  king's  revenue  was 
not  leffened,  nor  the  merchants  injured.  For  example, 
If  a  merchant  in  1670  entered  with  the  Spanifh  farmers  100 
bays,  though  they  allowed  thereon  but  20  per  cent,  gratia, 
(befides  the  king's  conftant  gratia)  yet,  the  piece  of  eight  then 
paffing  for  20  rials  copper,  the  cuftom  and  duties  on  the  faid 
bays,  at  25  T-0°0  per  cent,  amount  to  222  7y  pieces  of  eight. 
And,  if  in  1686  he  entered  the  fame  quantity  of  bays,  where- 
on  the  farmers  gratia,  or  allowance,  was  then  40  (inftead 
of  20  per  cent,  as  in  1670)  yet  the  piece  of  eight  paffing  but 
for  15  rials  copper,  the  cuftom  and  duties  at  the  fame  rate  of 
25  T\°o  per  cent,  will  amount  exactly  to  the  fame  fum  of 
222  ~7  pieces  of  eight. 

So  that  it  is  very  apparent,  the  difference  occafioned  by  the 
dollar,  or  piece  of  eight,  paffing  but  for  15  inftead  of  20 
rials  copper,  was  juftly  allowed  the  merchant  by  the  increafe 
of  gratias  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

It  is  as  obvious  alfo  by  other  accounts,  that  the  adminiftra- 
tors or  farmers,  upon  every  other  considerable  alteration  of 
this  copper  money,  either  augmented  or  leffened  their  gratia, 
accordingto  the  rules  of  equity  and  juftice. 
From  whence  it  muft  be  concluded,  that  the  faid  gratias  did 
not  proceed  from  aremiflhefs,  or  a  falfe  fuggefted  eafinefs  in 
the  Spaniards,  but  were  granted,  becaufe  reafonable  and  juft. 
And,  therefore,  as  they  never  deprived  us  of  our  undoubted 
right  to  thefe  gratias  or  allowances,  this  alfo  might  probably 
have  been  fixed  by  the  treaty,  had  it  been  well  underftood 
and  ftrenuoufly  endeavoured  ;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  we  fhould 
have  been  effectually  fecured  againft  paying  any  greater  du- 
ties than  before  the  war. 

For  though,  as  aforefaid,  the  cuftoms  and  duties  payable  in 
the  reign  both  of  king  Charles  II.  and  his  prefent  majefty, 
were, 

On  bays,  perpets,  &c.  26  T6u°o  per  cent. 

And  on  fays,  &c.  24  TV5  per  cent. 


Yet  by  the  faid  gratias  allowed   fince  1686  on  the  tftablifhed 
rates  in  the  Spanifh  arancel.   they  were  reduced  to 
9  Toa  per  cent,  on  perpets, 

10  Tto  per  cent,  on  fays,  and 

11  tVb  per  cent,  on  bays. 

And  the  valuation  in  the  book  of  rates  was  fo  favourable 
that  all  thefe  duties  upon  their  fales  came  out  but  at 

9  too  Per  cent,  on  perpets, 

8  T\46-  per.  cent,  on  fays,  and 

8  T'b36  Per  cent,  on  bays. 
But  by   three   explanatory  articles  of  the   late  treaty,    we 
are  liable  to  pay  10  per  cent,  on  all  goods  and  merchandize 
imported  and  exported  ;  and  this   is  not  to  extend  to  the  al- 
cavallas,  and  cientos,  and  millones. 

Thus  thofe  goods  which  were  charged  with  12  37?  per  cenf# 

100 
almoxarisfargo,  are  hereby   to  pay  the  faid  duty  of  10  per 

cent,  and  the  alcav.  and  cient.  14  — i  percent,  thereon  are, 

100 

in  all,  24  — i  per  cent. 
100 

6?- 
And  thofe  that  paid  5—^  per  cent,  almoxarisfargo,  are  alfo 
100 

charged  with  the  aforefaid  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

And  the  alcavallas  or  cientos  thereon  amount  to     18  Zii 

100 

per  cent,  in  all   28  — -per  cent, 
r  100 

Which  is  really  on  the  eftablifhed  rates, 

ere 

on  bays,  as   aforefaid. 

And  28  111  per  cent,    inftead  of  10  To4o  per  cent,  on  fays. 


24iii  percent,  inftead  of  \  9  ^percent,  on  perpets,  and 

100  I  l       To  j 


IOO 

Confequently,  therefore,  the  duties  lately  demanded  in  Spain, 
on  the  foot  of  the  prefent  treaty,  amount  to  more  than,  or 
are  over  and  above  the  old  duties, 

On  perpets  14  21l  per  cent. 
100 

On  bays       12  ~2±  per  cent. 
100 

On  fays       18  — -  per  cent. 

*  100 

REMARKS. 

1.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  iol.  cuftom  paid  on  goods, 
which  are  valued  at  iool.  is  lefs  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  real 
value  of  the  goods,  if  they  can  be  fold  for  120L  or  for  any 
thing  more  than  iool. 

It  is  apparent,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  our  Englifh  per- 
pets, by  the  valuation  in  the  arancel,  or  Spanifh  book  of 
rates,  did  not  pay  above  T9^g-  per  cent.  ;  fays  not  above 
10  ris  per  cent,  and  bays  not  above  11  Ty^  per  cent.  But 
thefe  goods  ufually  fold  for  fo  much  more  than  that  valuation, 
that  the  real  cuftoms  paid  on  the  firft  did  not  exceed  9  T|^ 
per  cent.  ;  on  thefecond  8TVb-}  on  the  third  8  yVV  per  cent, 
of  the  real  value. 

2.  It  is  true,  by  gratias  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  by  the 
farmers  of  his  cuftoms,  as  they  were  called,  the  aforefaid 
goods  paid  no  more  than  the  aforefaid  duties  ;  but  then,  as 
the  king's  gratia  was  always  the  fame,  viz.  an  abatement  of 
one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  cuftoms,  ever  fince  the  treaty 
of  1667,  and  during  that  time  the  farmers  of  the  cuftoms, 
or  the  adminiftrators  of  the  king's  revenue,  made  always 
fuch  an  allowance  in  the  tale  of  the  goods,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  variations  in  the  Spanifh  coin,  yet  the  cu- 
ftoms paid  on  the  real  value  were  ftill  the  fame  :  it  is  a  vio- 
lent prefumption  we  had  a  right  to  that  moderate  valuation 
in  their  old  arancel,  and  alfo  to  their  gratias  or  abatements 
of  the  king  and  his  farmers,  or  the  adminiftrators  of  his 
public  revenue. 

3.  But  the  very  words,  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1667,  put  this  matter  out  of  doubt,  viz.     '  That  no  new 

*  cuftoms  or  duties  whatfoever  ftiall  be  taken  or  increafed, 
'  other  than  thofe  which  the   natives  themfelves,  and   all 

*  other  ftrangers,  are  obliged  to  pay.' 

No  new  cuftoms  or  duties  to  be  taken  by  the  treaty  of  1667  ! 
But  we  ourfelves  confented  by  the  Utrecht  treaty,  that  the 
king  of  Spain  may  take  more  than  have  been  levied  ever  fince 
the  former  treaty,  viz. 


On  perpets  14^3  per  cent, 
j  00 


I4*& 

j  00 

On  bays       i2-5l  per  cent. 
100 

On  fays         8 — -  per  cent. 
100 


So 


G  R  A 


G  R  E 


So  that  the  duties  were  more  than  doubled  in  Spain  by  that 
treaty,  and  we  confented  to  fuch  duties  as  were  inconfiftcnt 
with  any  trade.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe  of  Franco  at  that 
time,  for  they  were  felling  their  goods,  while  ours  lay  perifh- 
ing  in  the  Spanifh  cuftom-houfe. 

The  treaty  of  1667  was  figned  May  23,  and  the  next  day 
Sir  William  Godolphin,  who  was  fecretary  to  our  ambafiy, 
and  who  was  the  chief  contriver  of  that  treaty,  wrote  thus  to 
my  lord  Arlington  :   '  The  treaty  of  commerce,  I  dare  pro- 

*  mife  your  lordfhip,  comprehends  not  only  all  the  privileges 
«  and  advantages  which  this  crown  hath  ever  granted  to  any 

*  other  ftate  or  people,  but  likewife  fome  conveniencies 
c  which  it  hath  never  yet  permitted   to  any  other  ;  for  the 

*  better  fecurity  and  perfection  whereof,  i  have  diligently 
f  perufed  all  the  treaties  thefc  people  have  made  with  others, 
«  and  all  the  royal  cedulas  they  have  granted  in  favour  of  any 
«  particular  factories,  and  have  not   received  from  our  fac- 

*  tories   any  grievance  or  proportion  of   advantage  in  their 

*  commerce  to    be   cither  remedied    or  procured   for  them, 

*  which  we  think  is  not  iuffieienily   provided  for  in  this 

*  treaty.' 

And,  in   another  letter  to  his  brother,   May  25th,  he  fays, 

*  I   will   only  fay  to  you  in  general  of  the  treaty   of  com- 

*  merce,  That  befides  all   the  freedoms    and    advantages  of 

*  trade,  which  the  crown  of  Spain  hath  granted  to  any  other 
1  ftate,  we  have  thereby  feveral  conceJfions  and  convenien- 
«  cies  whereof  we  find  no  example  in  their  articles  with  any 
'  other.     And,  I  think,  they  have  not  made  any  other  thefe 

*  hundred  years,  which  I  have  not  learned  as   mv  Lesson, 

*  in  order  to  the  treating  and  perfection  of  this.' 

Sir  William  Godolphin  mi^hc  juftly  fay  this,  and  the  world 
will  believe  him  ;  fince,  after  that  treaty,  we  paid  no  more 
than  the  moderate  duties  above  mentio  I  iincc  the 

privileges  of  a  Judce  Conservator  [fee  Treaties  OF 
COMMERCE]  without  which  we  cannot  trade  with  any  fecu- 
rity in  that  country,  and  which  was  only  granted  before  the 
royal  cedulas  to  our  merchants,  and  might  have  been  re- 
voked by  the  king,  was  confirmed  to  us  by  that  treaty. 
But  no  man  can  believe,  that  the  contrivers  of  the  Utrecht 
treaty  had  learned  all  former  treaties  as  their  leflbn,  or  that 
indeed  they  had  ever  read  that  of  1667,  though  it  is  recited 
in  their  firft  article  :  it  is  of  almoft  no  ufe  in  that  place,  but 
to  fhew  the  people  what  privileges  they  enjoyed  before, 
■which  were  taken  from  them  by  the  Utrecht  treaty. 
This  confirms  what  lord  Bolingbroke  fays,  in  his  letter  to 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  that  the  miniftry  of  his  days  wef€ 
little  acquainted  with  commerce  ;  and  he  lays  the  blame  all 
upon  one  man  in  the  miniftry  of  his  time;  which  is  a  moft 
pitiful  fubterfuge,  when  he  had  fo  great  a  fhare  in  it.  For 
the  nature  and  foundation  of  treaties  of  commerce  between 
nation  and  nation,  fee  our  article  Treaties  of  Com- 
merce. 
GRANAT,  a  precious  (tone,  of  a  high  red  colour.  They 
are  cither  oriental  or  occidental  ;  the  former  are  brought  from 
the  Eaft-Indies,  the  other  from  ^pain  and  Germany.  Thofe 
of  the  Eaft  are  diflinguiihed  into  three  kinds,  the  deep  brown 
red,  of  which  there  are  fome  as  large  as  an  hen's  egg  ;  others 
are  nearly  of  the  hyacinth  colour,  with  which  it  were  eafy  to 
confound  them,  but  for  their  fuperior  rednefs.  The  lart, 
having  a  mixture  of  viokt  with  their  red,  are  called  by  the 
Italians  rubina  della  rocha. 

The  occidental  granats  are  of  divers  reds.  Thofe  of  Spain 
imitate  the  colour  of  the  kernel  of  a  pomegranate ;  thofe  of 
Bohemia  have  a  golden  caff,  intermixed  with  their  red,  glit- 
tering like  a  live  coal  :  thofe  of  Silefia  are  the  darkeft  of  all, 
and  feldom  thoroughly  tranfparent. — Thofe  of  Bohemia  are 
the  moil  valued  ;  fome  give  them  the  preference  to  the  ori- 
ental kind. 

REMARKS. 

Of  the  imitation  of  the  granat  colour  in  glafs. 

Take  of  cryftal  frit,  of  frit  of  rochetta,  each  an  equal  quan- 
tity ;  mix  them  well,  and  to  100  pounds  of  thefe  materials 
add  one  pound  of  manganefeof  Piedmont  *,  one  ounce  of 
zaffer  ;  mix  them  well  with  the  frits,  then  put  them,  little  by 
little,  into  an  earthen-pot  made  red-hot  in  the  furnace,  be- 
caui'e  the  glafs  is  apt  to  rife  and  run  over.  After  four  day?, 
the  glafs  being  well  tinged  and  purified,  you  may  work  it  : 
you  may  increafe  or  diminifh  the  colour  at  pleafure,  if  the 
operation  be  performed  with  any  judgment. 

*  Put  the  pieces  of  manganefe  into  an  iron  ladle,  and  put 
them  into  a  reverberatory  fire,  and,  when  it  begins  to 
white n,  fprinkleit  with  good  vinegar;  afterwards  beat  it 
a;:'d  wafli  it  while  hot;  after  that  dry  it,  and  reduce  it  into 
powder  3!id  fift  it,  and  keep  it  in  a  veffel  covered  for  ufe. 
The  belt  is  eafy  to  break,  and  very  fhining,  the  great  and 
lefs  pieces  of  it  full  of  rocky  matter  as  can  be. 

To  imitate  a  granat  colour  in  glafs  of  lead. 


he  vivacity  of  this  colour  appears  no  lefs  in  glafs  of  lead 
in  cryftal,  if  it  be  carefully  made.     To  make  it,  take 
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20  pounds  of  cryftal  frit,  with  16  pounds  of  calx  of  lead  ; 
and  after  having  added  three  ounces  of  manganefe  of  Pied- 
mont to  it,  and  half  an  ounce  of  zaffer*,  both  prepared 
as  we  have  fhevvn,  put  the  whole  into  a  pot  heated  in  the 
furnace  ;  twelve  hours  after,  eaft  that  melted  matter  into  1 
water,  and  takeout  the  lead  that  remains  behind  in  the  pot. 
Then  put  the  matter  again  in  the  fame  pot,  where  it  will  be 
purified  ten  hours  after.  Mix  it  well,  and  let  the  faeces  pre- 
cipitate; then  fee  if  the  colour  pleafes,  and  work  it  for  what 
ufes  you  require,  for  you  will  have  a  g'.afs  of  lead  of  a  fine  gra- 
nat colour. 

*  Take  zaffer  in  the  largeft  pieces  you  can  get,  put  k  into 
earthen  pans  and  let  it  ftand  one  day  in  the  furnace  ;  then 
pur  it  inioan  iron  ladle  to  be  heated  red-hot  in  the  furnace, 
take  it  thence,  and  fprinkle  it  with  ilrong  vinegar  :  bi 
cooled,  grind  it  line  on  a  marble  ffone,  after  which  wafh  i~t 
with  warm  water  in  earthen-pans,  letting  the  zaffer  fettle 
to  the  bottom,  and  decanting  oft'  the  water  gently  :  this 
will  feparate  the  impurity  from  the  ziffcr,  which  will  re- 
main at  the  bottom  pure  and  clean,  which  you  muff  dry 
and  grind  again,  and  keep  it  in  veflels  well  clofed  for  ufe  : 
this  will  tinge  glafs  much  better  than  at  nrft. 

Of  making  a  parte  for  oriental  granat. 

Take  two  ounces  of  natural  cryftal  prepared,  [fee  Crystal] 
fix  ounces  of  minium,  with  fixteen  grains  of  zaffer,  pre- 
pared as  before  ;  let  the  whole  be  well  pulverized  and  mixed 
together,  and  put  in  a  crucible  into  the  furnace  with  its  co- 
ver well  luted, , there  to  bake,  with  precaution,  and  you  will 
have  a  very  line  granat,  as  rcfplendent  as  the  oriental,  if  the 
procefs  be  dextctoufly  managed. 

A  deep  oriental  granat. 

This  colour  will  be  not  only  deeper,  but  alfo  much  fairer 
than  the  preceeding.  To  make  it,  take  two  ounces  of  natu- 
ral cryftal  prepared,  five  ounces  and  a  half  of  minium  :  add 
fifteen  grains  of  manganefe  of  Piedmont  prepared  :  having 
pulverized  it,  mix  the  whole  well  together.  As  this  matter 
rifes  more  than  the  other,  you  mutt  leave  a  greater  empty 
fpace  in  the  crucible.  Cover  the  crucible  with  an  earthen 
cover,  lute  it  well  and  dry  ir,  then  put  it  in  the  hotteft  place 
of  a  potter's  furnace,  and  let  it  ftand  as  long  as  their  pots. 
You  may  take  notice  once  for  all,  that  you  muft  not  break 
the  crucible  before  the  matter  be  thoroughly  baked  and  pu- 
rified ;  for,  if  you  do,  and  fo  are  obliged  to  put  the  matter 
into  another  crucible,  the  parte  will  be  painted  and  full  of 
blifters.  But,  well  condu&ed,  you  will  have  a  deeper  orien- 
tal granat  than  the  former,  which  you  may  polifh,  &c. 
GREECE.  Modern  Greece,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  is  divided 
into  Macedonia,  Albania,  Epirus,  Thellaly,  and  Achaia. 

I.  Macedonia  hath  for  its  prefent  boundaries  Servia  and 
Bulgaria  on  the  north,  Bulgaria  and  the  Archipelago  on  ths 
eaft,  Achaia  on  the  fouth,  and  Albania  on  the  weft.  It  is 
rich  in  mines  of  gold,  abounds  with  corn,  paftures,  cattle, 
and  venilon,   and  in  fome  parts  produces  wine  and  oil. 

Salonichi,  the  capital  city,  ftands  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulph, 
to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  a  large-  and  very  populous 
city,  and  carries  on  a  very  confiderable  trade,  both  becaufc 
of  the  advantageous  fituation  of  ir,  and  of  the  great  quan- 
tity of  iilk,  wool,  leather  of  all  forts,  wax,  powder,  grains, 
cotton  ai.d  iron,  continually  worked  here.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  managed  by  the  Jews,  who  alone  have  the  monopoly 
of  the  manufactures  of  all  the  fluffs,  made  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Janifaries. 

II.  Albania,  now  called  Arnaut,  lies  between  Macedonia 
on  the  eaft,  and  the  gulph  of  Venice  on  the  weft,  having  on 
the  north  and  ncrth-eaft  the  Black  Mountains,  and  on  the 
fouth  it  is  bounded  by  Epirus.  Its  foil  is  fruitful,  chiefly  in 
the  north  parts,  producing  flax,  cotton,  and  excellent  wine  ; 
as  alfo  wax  in  the  woods,  and  fait  is  dug  out  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  inhabitants  make  tapeftry,  which,  with  the  other 
commodities,  they  fend  abroad. 

Scutari,^  the  capital,     is    reckoned   a  confiderable  trading 

town,  as  is  alfo 
Dulcigno,  feated  on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  20   miles  fouth- 

weft  of  Scutari.     T.he  Franks  have'a  conful  here. 

III.  Epirus  is  bounded  on  the  north  by. Albania,  bv  Theflaly 
on  the  north  eaft,  Achaia  on  the  fouth',  and  the  Ionian  Sea 
on  the  weft.  Its  foil  is  for  the  moft  part  good,  affording 
excellent  parturage. 

Larta,  or  rather  Arta,  is  feated  at  thebottcm  of  a  fmall 
bay,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  a  river.  This  city,  and  the 
country  about  it,  drive  a  great  trade  in  tobacco,  botargo  (a 
kind  of  faufage  made  of  eggs  and  the  blood  of  a  fea-mullet) 
and  furrs. 

IV.  Thessalv,  now  called  Janna  by  the  Turks,  is  almoftr 
entirely  furrounded  with  high  mountains,  which  feparate  it 
on  the  north  from  Macedonia,  on  the  weft  from  Epirus,  on 
the  fouth  from  Achaia  ;  on  the  eaft  it  has  the  iEgean  Sea, 
and  the  gulph  of  Salonichi.  This  country  produces  very 
good  horfes,  and  larcre  buffaloes,  reckoned  the  beft  in 
Greece,  except  thofe  of  Santa  Maura.  The  air  is  healthful, 
and  the  foil  fertile  in  all  forts  of  grain  and  delicious  fruits, 
and  they  make  excellent  wine. 

Larissa, 
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Larissa,  its  chief  city,  feated  on  the  river  Peneus,  is  much 
fallen  from  its  ancient  grandeur,  but  has  fome  trade  ftill,  the 
moft  confiderable  branch  of  which  is  in  Rufiia  leather.  It  is 
faid  here  are  above  two  hundred  Jewifh  families,  moft  of 
them  bankers,  and  extremely  rich.  Here  is  alfo  an  Engliih 
con ful,  who  carries  on,  for  the  account  of  his  nation,  a 
confiderable  trade  in  corn,  with  which  he  loads  feveral  vef- 
fels  for  different  parts  of  the  world,  arid  to  his  own  great 
profit. 

V.  Achaia,  now  Livadia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Epirus,  ThefTaly,  and  the  (trait  of  Negropont,  on  the  eaft 
by  the  Archipelago  ;  on  the  fouth  it  has  the  gulph  of  Egina, 
ifthmus  of  Corinth,  and  gulph  of  Lepanto,  and  on  the  weft 
the  Ionian  Sea,  and  part  of  Epirus.  It  is  a  pleafant  and 
fruitful  country. 

Livadia,  the  capita!  of  this  province,  fituated  on  the  river 
Hercyna,  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  inhabited  by  many 
rich  Turks.  The  trade  confifts  in  fome  woollen  ftuffs  made 
here,  and  in  rice,  which  they  fell  ready  hufked,  and  pre- 
pared by  the  mills  on  the  river,  which  comes  with  fuch  a 
plentiful  fource  from  the  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
city  itands,  that  it  turns  twenty  of  them  in  the  town,  not  a 
bow-fhot  off  its  rife. 

Salona  is  fituated  upon  a  rock,  in  the  inmoft  recefs  of  a  fruit- 
ful valley.  Its  trade  confifts  in  fome  cotton,  but  chiefly  in 
tobacco. 

Delphos  has  a  fmall  trade  in  the  fame  commodities,  and  their 
wine  is  exceeding  good. 

Lepanto,  the  chief  town  on  the  gulph,  to  which  it  has  lately 
given  its  name,  has  a  fmall  harbour,  but  is  too  fhallowfor 
any  large  veffels  to  enter.  The  trade  of  this  place  confifts 
in  leather,  oil,  tobacco,  rice,  barley,  and  wheat  ;  furrs  are 
alfo  pretty  cheap  here. 

VI.  The  Peloponnesus,  now  More  a,  is  a  large  peninfula 
joined  to  the  main  land  of  Greece,  by  the  ifthmus  of  Co- 
rinth. On  the  fouth  it  has  the  gulph  of  Lepanto  and  the  fea 
of  Candia,  on  the  north- weft  that  of  Patras,  the  Ionian  Sea 
on  the  fouth-weft,  the  yEgean  Sea  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
gulph  of  Engia  on  the  fouth-eait. 

The  foil  is  exceeding  fertile,  producing  plenty  of  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  &c.  and  its  mountains  are  filled  with  game 
and  medicinal  plants. 

Patras  is  fituated  on  a  hill,  not  above  a  mile  from  the  fea. 
Their  trade  confifts  of  raw  filks,  made  in  the  Morea  in  great 
quantities  ;  leather  alfo  is  cheap,  and  fo  is  honey,  wax, 
wood,  and  cheefe. 

ModoN  ftands  on  a  hill,  which  juts  out  into  the  fea,  and  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  a  good  harbour  :  it  is  a  ftrong,  rich,  and 
trading  city. 

Coron  has  no  immediate  port,  but  the  gulph  that  bears  its 
name  is  a  fafe  harbour.  The  country  about  it  affords  good 
{tore  of  fruits,  grain,  oil,  and  filks,  which  the  inhabitants 
export  to  their  great  advantage. 

Napoli  di  Romania  has  a  capacious  harbour,  one  of  the 
beft  in  the  Morea,  being  capable  of  containing  a  large  fleet, 
but  fo  narrow  at  its  entrance,  that  but  one  can  pafs  at  a 
time.  As  its  harbour  is  more  fecureand  has  better  anchor- 
age than  any  other  on  the  weft  of  this  country,  they  drive 
here  a  confiderable  trade  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  filks,  cotton, 
and  tobacco. 

Thelflandson  the  coaft  of  Greece. 

St.  Maura  is  about  forty  miles  in  compafs,  it  is  fruitful 
in  corn,  oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  and  pafture  for  their 
cattle. 

Strivali,  Sapif.nza,  are  fmall  iflands  of  no  great  note. 

Candia  is  the  largeft  and   moft   celebrated  on  the  coaft  of 
Greece,  and  is  about  600  miles  in  compafs. 
They  breed  here  abundance  of  poultry,  pigeons,  oxen,  fheep, 
and  fwine;   the  country  abounds  alfo  in  wine,  and  they   ex- 
port  oil,  wool,  filk,  honey,  wax,  cheefe,    and  laudanum. 
Their  wine  and  wheat  are  excellent,  but  their  wool,  like  that 
of  Greece,   is  fit  only  for  coarfe  ftuffs.     The  filk  would  be 
exceeding  good,  if  they  knew  how   to  manage  it ;  the  honey 
is  excellent,  and  fmells  of  the  thyme,  wherewith  the  whole 
country  abounds. 
This  ifland  has  no  rivers  navigable,  even  for  boats. 

REMARKS. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  of  Greece  on  the  fhore  of  the 
iEgean  and  Ionian  Seas,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  were  it 
a  barren  inhofpitable  foil  and  climate,  that  had  neither  pro- 
duction or  people,  or  the  people  ignorant  of  traffic,  we 
might  eafily  account  for  the  trifling  trade  carried  on  here,  in 
comparifon  to  what  was  heretofore. 

Here  is  a  rich  foil,  a  delicate  climate,  excellent  havens  and 
ports,  well-fortified  harbours,  populous  cities,  and  in  fome 
places  a  well  peopled  country,  and  yet  little  trade.  The 
reafon  given  for  it  is  the  ill  government  of  the  Turks,  who, 
being  averfe  to  the  improvement  of  ufeful  arts,  difcouragc 
commerce,  leave  nature  to  her  rude  fclf,  and  yet  opprefs  the 
people  in  the  pittance  they  by  unexcitcd  induftry  acquire. — 
Whence  it  is  that  the  famed  Arcadian  plains,  the  flowery 
meads  of  the  antients,  lie  defolate,  without  flocks  of  flieep, 
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hetds  of  kine,  without  corn  or  wine,  or  oil  in  any  quai 
fuitable  to  the  extent  oi  the  land,  though  able  topioduceall 
in  great  plenty. 

The  Morea,  in  antient  times,  maintained  innumerable  peo- 
ple, and  could  furnifh  and  fupply  competent  quantities  of 
cattle,  corn,  oil,  wine,  filk,  flax,  wool,  wax,  honey,  figs, 
almonds,  pomegranates,  lemons,  citrons,  and  every  thing 
requifite  to  feed  and  employ  two  millions  of  people  ;  here 
being  a  fufRcient  fund  of  manufacture,  either  in  filk,  wool, 
or  flax.     But, 

For  want  of  trade,  it  is  now  fcarce  able  to  fupply  its  own 
fea-coaft  towns,  or  fupport  its  own  government  ;  the  people 
being  few,  poor,  difcouraged,  and  fcarce  able  to  raife  corn 
and  grapes  for  their  food,  oil  for  their  lights,  and  a  little 
fruit  for  their  ordinary  fpending.  —  They  buy  their  wines 
from  their  iflands,  while  their  own  vines  perifh,  and  the 
grapes  rot  on  the  ground  ungathered  — Theland-owners  call 
themfelves  gentlemen,  value  themfelves  on  their  allianceo 
with  ancient  families,  and  lord  it  over  the  poor  peafants  with 
infufferable  infolehce,  but  meanly  cringe  to  the  meaneft 
Turk,  who  treats  them  with  thebailinado  ;  fo  that  all  is  ty- 
ranny and  mifery,  and  hew  Ihould  there  be  any  trader 
If  they  have  any  thing  to  fell,  it  is  their  corn,  which  the 
French,  or  the  Venetians,  or  Tartans,  come  to  purehafej 
nor  does  all  thatrich  country,  where  once  the  cities  of  Thebes, 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Corinth  were  fituate,  afford  at  prefent 
any  producf  more  worth  carrying  away,  though  the  people 
are  incapable  of  confuming'  a  very  fmall  part  of  what  the 
land  would  produce.  At  the  beft  of  their  ports  and  moft  po- 
pulous of  their  cities,  we  fee  nothing  to  buy,  or  buyers  for 
what  may  be  carried  for  fale  ;  the  one  for  want  of  induftry, 
the  other  for  want  of  money. 

They  have  two  articles  of  trade  here,  which  are  /bund  no 
where  elfe  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world,  not,  however,  in 
equal  quantity  or  quality,  which  are  wool  and  leather. — . 
Here  they  drefs  the  leather  after  the  Turkifh  manner,  very- 
fine,  and  render  it  foft  and  pliable. 

The  wine  of  Theffaly  is  efteemed  the  beft  in  all  this  part  of 
the  country;  though  that  of  Negropont,  that  is,  of  Attica 
and  Achaia,  is  well  accepted  at  Conftantinople,  keeping 
better  than  that  of  the  other  iflands  in  the  fame  latitude. 
The  great  exportation  at  Lariffa,  the  gulph  of  Volo,  and 
along  that  coaft,  brings  a  confiderable  concourfe  of  merchants 
thither.  It  is  a  confiderable  place,  populous  and  rich,  and 
the  Turks  treat  the  merchants  there  with  more  civility  and 
juftice  than  in  other  places.  By  this  means,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants are  rich,  and  enjoy  liberty,  there  is  a  fuitable  return 
of  European  goods  brought  thither,  not -from  the  Turkifh 
territories  only,  but  from  Italy  and  France;  efpecially  the. 
French,  who  frequently  bring  many  cargoes  of  manuiachres 
of  filk,  wool,  hair,  and  cotton,  &c.  by  reafon  of  their  fetch- 
ing hence  fomuch  corn. 

Of  the  Italians,  the  Gcnoefe  moftly  vifit  them,  who  come 
for  corn,  bringing  cargoes  of  the  fpices,  paper,  Brafil  fugars, 
lead,  tin,  and  fire-arms,  with  feveral  other  goods. — Alfo  the 
Venetians  bring  them  wrought  iron -and  brafs,  and  variety  of 
other  fpecies  of  goods  ;  and  all  carry  back  corn,  but  the  Ve- 
netians alfo  carry  wine,  oil,  leather,  wax  and  honey. 
North  of  this  port  is  the  city  Salonichi,  or  Thcffalonica, 
which  is  well  fituated  for  trade,  and  is  the  greateft  city  of 
bufinefs  in  thefe  parts.  No  port  of  fuch  a  magnitude  and 
fituation  can  be  without  trade,  Conftantinople  being  alfo 
fonear:  it  is,  befides,  the  center  of  all  the  commerce  of  the 
three  Macedonia's. 

As  the  country  behind  it  is  extremely  fruitful,  rich,  and  po- 
pulous, abounding  with  corn  and  cattle,  and  the  product  is 
almoft  all  carried  to  Conftantinople  ;  fo  Salonichi  is  the  me- 
dium of  the  trade,  it  being  the  port  where  all  the  corn,  cat- 
tle, and  wine  are  exported,  and  where  all  the  returns  of 
merchandizes  are  imported,  as  well  from  Conftantinople  and 
Smyrna,  as  from  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Marfeilles,  &c. — It  is, 
indeed,  a  mighty  city  for  wealth,  trade  and  numbers  of 
people  :  there  are  reckoned  300,000  people  in  it,  whereof  a 
great  number  are  Jews. 

There  is  nothing  wanting  to  make  this  port  a  mart  of  com- 
merce for  all  this  part  of  the  world,  but  a  fine  navigable 
river,  to  carry  veifels  of  burthen  200  miles  into  the  country, 
and  to  bring  back  the  growth  and  product  of  the  countries 
which  lie  to  the  north  and  north-weft  of  it,  which  'are  very 
large,  populous,  and  opulent. — But,  for  want  of  pavigable 
rivers,  the  inland  trade  here  is  carried  on  by  land  carriage 
with  horfes  and  mules. 

They  have  tolerable  good  wool  here,  and  the  French  enrry 
fome  of  if  away,  but  it  is  not  to  be  had  in  any  great  quanti- 
ties. They  have  feveral  curious  manufactures  ofcotton,  but 
not  fo  delicate  as  the  callicoes  and  muflins  of  the.Indies. 
As  they  carry  corn,  wine,  fruit,  leather,  wax,  &c.  to  Con- 
ftantinople, and  as  they  traffic  with  the  Franks  for  the  like 
kinds  of  goods ;  fo  they  receive  in  return  fupplies  of  all  the 
feveral  forts  of  merchandizes,  which  their  markets  call  for. 
From  Conftantinople  they  receive  all  the  fine  filks  of  Per- 
fia  and  India,  which  arc  brought  to  that  city  by  the  na 
tion  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  1  rapezond,  and  other  ports  of 
Armenia  and  Pontus,  or  by  the  caravans  of  Aleppo,  [fee  the 
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article  Caravans]  or  by  the  /Egean  and  Levant  from 
Alexandria.  So  that  by  this  conveyance  they  have  fillcs, 
Cdllicocs,  carpets,  drugs,  fpices,  coffee,  and  other  rich 
goods,  to  a  very  great  value  ;  alfo  all  kinds  of  copper  vefllls, 
which  the  Turks  ufe  in  abundance.  From  Smyrna  they 
have  the  like  correfpondence,  though  only  cafually.  From 
France,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Venice,  they  have  all  the  Ita- 
lian and  French  manufacture,  fuch  as  wrought  filks,  paper, 
fine  woollen  fluffs,  and  fome  Fnglifh  and  Dutch  manufac- 
tures, but  thefe  come  chiefly  by  the  way  of  Genoa  and  Leg- 
horn. Worn  thefe  they  have  likewife  tobacco,  fugars,  dyers 
fluffs,  wrought  iron  and  brafs,  lead,  block-tin,  fire-arms, 
fhot,  caff  iron  and  bar  iron.  So  that  this  port  is  the  general 
magazine  of  all  that  part  of  Europe,  and  is  the  greateft  city 
for  wealth  and  trade  that  the  Turks  are  any  where  matters  of 
in  Europe,  except  Conffantinople. 

On  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Hellefpont,  the  great  paffage 
out  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Euxinc  Sea,  which,  did 
not  the  Turks  fhut  up  the  paffage  from  the  European*  nations, 
would  open  new  fecnes  of  commerce  to  the  world.  Was  our 
commci'i  ial  intereft  more  influentially  cultivated  with  the 
'I  inks  than  it  has  ever  yet  been,  this  navigation  might  be 
opened,  whereby  our  fhips  would  have  a  free  trade  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  by  that  gnat  river  convey  our 
manufactures  up  to  Belgrade,  and  into  Hungary,  where  we 
have  no  trade,  and  where  probably  a  very  confiderable  com- 
merce might  beraifed.     Alfo, 

By  the  Pains  Maeotis  and  the  river  Don,  a  trade  would  be 
ftruck  out  into  the  Wolga,  and  (o  directly  to  the  center  of  the 
great  empire  of  Mufcovy  likewife  clown  that  river  to  Aftra- 
can,  thence  into  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  to  the  coaft  of  Guylan 
and  Pcrlia. 

By  the  Couth  fhorcs  of  the  fame  Black  Sea,  the  trade  would  be 
opened  to  the  coaft  of  Pontus,  to  Tripoli,  Si  nope,  and  to 
ond  :  all  which  were  formerly  cities  of  great  trade, 
made  fo  by  the  free  correfpondence  they  held  with  the  Me- 
diterranean merchants,  and  by  their  tiade  to  Corinth,  to 
Venice,  and  principally  to  Genoa  3  for  the  Gcnoefe  had 
once  the  dominion  of  that  whole  coatt  as  to  trade.  By  this 
commerce  a  communication  would  be  opened  with  all  the 
northern  part  of  the  Letter  Alia,  a  part  ot  the  world  where- 
with England  has  little  commercial  correfpondence. 
From  Gallipoli  to  Conftantiiu  pic,  there  is  a  tolerable  trade 
for  corn,  and  other  provilions  to  that  city,  as  there  is  at  all 
the  towns  upon  that  fhorc  ;  but  no  bufinefs  back  again  worth 
notice,  except  fome  few  necefi'aries  and  coffee,  brought  from 
Conffantinople  to  Gallipoli,  for  the  Turks  ufe,  for  the  poor 
Greeks  cannot  afford  the  expence  of  it. 
Wine  is  fold  pretty  openly  at  Gallipoli,  and  is  very  cheap  ; 
and  the  Turks  are  faid  to  take  more  liberty  in  drinking  it 
there,  than  they  do  in  any  other  place.  They  have  fome 
fmall  cotton  filk  manufactures  there,  and  in  the  country 
towns  all  the  way  to  Conffantinople  :  and  their  goods  are 
fold  at  Conffantinople  to  good  advantage.  The  Turks  en- 
courage the  Greeks  to  weave  and  fpin,  lut  none  of  them 
meddle  with  it  thcmfelves. 

We  now  come  to  the  Porte  itfelf,  the  city  of  Conffantinople, 
which  is  the  center  of  trade  of  all  that  part  of  the  world, 
as  well  of  Europe  as  of  Afia  :  and  yet  it  muff  be  faid  of  Con- 
ffantinople, that,  except  the  city  of  Grand  Cairo  in  Kgypt, 
Conffantinople  is  the  largeft  city  with  the  ieaft  commerce  in 
the  world. 

The  general  trade  of  the  city  is  little  more  than  the  fupply  of 
provilions  and  apparel  ;  nor  is  the  latter  any  thing  confider- 
able,  compared  to  the  other  cities  of  Europe  ;  the  Turks  not 
being  like  the  Venetians  or  the  French,  who  change  their 
habits  as  often  as  they  do  their  fafhions.  The  chief  tr  ide, 
which  employs  the  moft  people,  is  that  of  furnifhing  corn 
and  cattle,  and  other  provilions  for  the  fupply  of  the  multi- 
tude of  people  there.  Another  article  of  provifions  is  that  of 
rice,  and  next  to  that  their  coffee.  The  firft  comes  chiefly 
out  of  Afia  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  latter  from  Egypt  alfo 
by  fea,  except  in  time  of  war,  and  then  it  is  brought  in  cara- 
vans to  Aleppo,  and  thence  to  Scutari  by  land. 
As  the  Turks  are  not  yet  come  into  the  drinking  of  tea,  fo 
they  do  not  ufe  any  extraordinary  quantity  of  fugar  :  and, 
as  they  are  forbid  wine,  and  what  they  drink  is,  as  it  were, 
by  ffealth,  fo  the  confumption  is  n'ot  fo  great  as  to  be  worth 
naming  in  trade. 

The  general  fupply  of  corn,  except  what  comes  from  Thef- 
faly,  Macedonia,  and  Thracia,  which  is  very  inuiffkient  for 
fuch  a  city,  is  from  the  coafts  of  the  Black  Sea,  pattly  on  the 
Afian  fide,  but  principally  on  the  fideof  Bulgaria  and  Servia, 
and  the  country  on  both  fides  the  Danube  as  high  as  Lemen- 
dria,  and  even  to  Belgrade.  From  thefe  parts  the  quantity  is 
fo  exceeding  great,  andfometimes  fomuch  above  theconfump- 
tion,  that  barley  has  been  known  to  be  fold  at  Conffantinople 
for  3d.  fterling  per  bufhel.  The  Turks  generally  feed  their 
horfes  with  barley,  as  we  do  ours  in  England  with  oats. 
The  fhips  from  the  Black  Sea  bring  alfo  fruits  and  roots,  ef- 
pecially  onions,  in  great  quantities.  And,  from  the  coaff  of 
Greece,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  figs,  rai- 
fins,  and  the  like,  as  alfo  fait.  Before  theconqueft  of  that 
country  by  the  Germans,  the  flefh  meat  was  chiefly  fupplied 
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from  Hungary  ;  at  prefertt  it  is  brought  from  Moldavia,  Wai- 
J.ichia,  Bofnia,  and  the  feveral  countries  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  and  the  river  Pruth  :  and  the  quantity -of  black 
cattle,  brought  every  year  from  thefe  countries,  is  very  great. 
Their  other  branches  of  commerce  confift  chiefly  of,  (1.) 
That  of  the  Franks,  or  that  carried  on  by  the  French,  the 
Dutch,  theEnglifh,  and  the  Italians. — The  tradeof  England 
to  Turkey  conliffs  but  of  few  articles  for  this  city,  viz.  block- 
tin,  and  the  woollen  manufacture,  chiefly  of  fine  cloths,  fome 
gold  watches,  lead,  and  toys  j  befides  which,  we  carry 
thither  of  confequence.  The  trade  of  the  Dutch  here  is  ffill 
lefs,  being  chiefly  in  cloth  made  in  imitation  of  the  Fnglifh, 
whale-fins,  train-oil,  battery,  with  fome  dying  fluffs  and 
fine  linen,  but  in  no  great  quantities.  The  trade  of  Ft 
here,  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  Turkey,  is,  perhap  ,  i  p 
to  that  of  all  other  the  European  p  ifidered  together. 

See  the  article  Levant  1'rade,  Oriental  Trade, 
and  Turkey  Trade. 

'1  he  Italians,  particularly  the  Venetians,  have  a  pretty  good 
trade  thither,  confifting  in  a  great  variety  of  goods  of  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  other  nations,  not  their  own,  as 
wrought  iron,  fugar,  tobacco,  oil,  wine,  pepper  and  what- 
ever goods  they  can  find  vent  for. 

The  commerce  of  the  eaft  country,  which  we  take  to  contain 
importation  of  all  fuch  goods  as  come  by  caravans  from 
Perfia  and  India,  either  to  Aleppo  or  Trapczond,  confifting 
chiefly  of  fine  wrought  filks,  plain  and  figured,  of  divers  forts 
and  values;  fuch  as  plain  and  ftriped  Perfian  filks,  taffeties, 
damafks,  fattins,  cloth  of  iilvcr,  and  feveral  of  the  richeff 
kinds  of  fuch  goods  for  the  feraglio's,  and  for  the  houlhold  : 
alfo  India  damafk,  and  other  rich  things,  fuch  as  atiaffes, 
fine  carpet-chints,  and  painted  callicoes  ;  bclides-plain  calli- 
coes,  rnuflin,  &c.  All  thefe,  being  a  valuable  product,  arc 
chiefly  bought  by  the  Jews,  who  do  not  keep  fhops  in  the 
bazars;  but  the  Jew-women,  making  up  their  fardels,  wait 
upon  the  ladies  in  their  baths,  ai.d,  like  our  pedlars,  trade 
with  them  in  their  dwelling-houfes  ;  they  are  admitted  into 
the  feraglio  itfelf,  where  they  make  them  pay  a  fufficient 
price  for  moft  things  they  buy. 

Another  branch  of  their  trade  is  from  Egypt.  There  comes 
yearly  a  large  fleet  from  Alexandria  with  corn,  bringing  alfo 
the  Grand  Seignor's  money,  or  revenues,  and  his  coffee  ; 
alfo  a  great  quantity  of  coffee  for  private  trade.  The  fame 
fhips  bring  feveral  merchandizes,  as  well  of  India,  which 
comes  to  Egypt  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  of  the  country 
of  Egypt  itfelf,  and  of  Africa.  With  thefe  fhips  come  in 
others  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  fome  of  the  iflands  of 
the  Arches,  from  whence  they  import  to  Conffantinople 
feveral  goods,  fuch  as  wine,  corn,  oil,  and  other  merchan- 
dizes, and  manufactures  of  cotton,  filk,  and  hair. 
All  thefe  articles  furnifh  confiderable  quantities  of  goods  to 
Conffantinople,  which  are  thefubjects  of  its  commerce,  and 
which  are  partly  confumed  in  this  city,  and  partly  carried  from 
thence  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  the  city  of  Adrianople,  for 
the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  the  ad- 
jacent country ;  and  alfo  to  all  the  ports  on  that  fide"  the  Lef- 
fer  Afia,  they  receiving  all  their  European  goods  from  this 
city.  There  is  a  confiderable  trade  likewife  in  this  city  for 
naval  affairs  :  all  the  Grand  Seignor's  fleet,  whether  of  gal- 
lies  or  men  of  war,  are  laid  up  here  in  the  royal  arfenal. 
Here  moft  of  them  are  built,  repaired,  and  refitted,  and  all 
the  ulual  trades  are  employed,  and  exceeding  bufy,  when 
the  fleets  are  fitting  out,juft  as  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the 
v/orld;  fuch  as  anchor- fmiths,  rope-makers,  fail  makers, 
painters,  carvers,  and  innumerable  others,  who  are  all  to  be 
found  here,  and  ready  at  call. 

The  quantity  of  naval  ftores  for  thefe  occafions  muff  be  ex- 
ceeding great;  and,  as  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  adja- 
cent country,  they  mult  employ  a  confiderable  number  of 
fhips  to  fetch  them  from  diftant  parts,  as  from  theiflands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  Adriatic  Gulph. 
Thegeneral  apparatusof  war  makes  no  inconfiderable  article 
in  trade  here,  it  being  ufually  all  performed  in  or  near  Con. 
ftantinople  :  for  example,  cafting  their  cannon,  which  is  al- 
ways very  numerous,  and  thepieces  exccedinglarge;  cafting 
(hells,  mortars,  granadoies,  and  fmaller  pieces,  even  to  their 
fire-arms  :  in  fine,  in  furnifhing  the  navy  with  ftores,  the 
troops  with  arms,  and  the  men  with  provilions  and  apparel. 
Likewife, 

All  the  carriages,  horfes,  camels,  &c.  for  any  expedition,  are 
ordinarily  prepared  here,  efpecially  when  the  war  is  in  Eu- 
rope.— Yet  there  are  many  obftructions  to  commerce  :  as, 
( 1 . )  They  have  no  courfe  of  exchange  between  the  imperial 
city,  however  opulent,  full  of  people,  or  commerce,  and 
any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  fo  that  if  a  merchant  at  Con- 
ffantinople would  buy  a  cargo  of  goods,  fuppofe  at  Mar- 
feilles,  Leghorn,  Cadiz,  or  Lifbon,  he  cannot  remit  the 
money  for  payment,  but  muft  fend  a  fiipercargo  with  it  in 
the  fhip,  to  buy,  pay  for,  and  bring  away  the  lading. 
(2.)  They  have  no  correfpondence  in  diftant  parts  of  the 
world,  or  trading  with  the  merchants  any-where  but  fuch  as 
come  directly  to  it  :  even  the  commerce  of  Salonichi,  a  city 
of  their  own,  is  carried  on  to  Conffantinople,  but  not  from 
it,  the  merchants  going  from  Salonichi  with  their  fhip;,  and 
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felling  their  goods  to  thofe  of  Conftantinople  ;  but  the  mer- 
chants at  (Jonftantinople  neither  fend  to  Salonichi,  or  go 
thither  to  buy. 

Nor  have  they  any  pod  for  carriage  of  letters  from  place  to 
place  ;  fo  that  they  may  be  faid  to  have  no  regular  correfpon- 
dence  (which  is  thelifeof  commercial  bufinefs)  with  any  part 
of  the  world,  nor  with  the  parts  of  their  own  empire,  and 
can  fcarce  fend  any  letters  but  by  exprefs  meffengers. 
They  give  no  credit  in  trade  ;  purchafes  in  general  are  for 
ready  cafh,  and  they  borrow  on  pledges  commonly.  Thefe 
things  cramp  trade,  and  prevent  its  flourifhing. 
All  their  trade  with  the  Armenians,  Georgians,  Perfians,  and 
Egyptians,  is  managed  by  perfonal  appearance  :  the  Arme- 
nian, Perfian,  and  Georgian  merchants  come  with  the  cara- 
vans to  Aleppo,  to  Nicomedia,  and  Conftantinople  (as  they 
do  to  Scanderoon  and  Smyrna)  where  they  fell  their  goods, 
and  carry  back  the  fame  way  the  money  they  receive,  or  the 
goods  they  buy. 

From  the  nature  of  this  commerce  it  is  reafonable  to  enquire, 
how  it  can  fubfift,  where  they  receive  a  general  import,  and 
have  no  produce  or  manufacture  to  export  in  return  ?    How 
do  they  difcharge  the  balance,  and  whence  comes   all  the 
money  which  muft  go  out  in  fpecie  ?  For  it  is  evident  the  Ar- 
menian and  Perfian  merchants  carry  away  a  greatdeal  of  mo- 
ney for  their  wrought  and  raw  filks,    manufactures,  drugs, 
and  India  goods,  and  whatever  elfe  they  bring.      Some  Eu- 
ropean cloths,  indeed,  and  other  goods,  they  take  with  them, 
■as  leather,  paper,  fine  wrought  iron,  toys,  &c.  but  not  equal 
in  value  to  the  goods  they  fell.      Likewife, 
All  the  trade  of  Salonichi,  Larifta,  and  the  coaft  of  Greece 
to  Conftantinople,  which  confifts  of  the  product  of  the  adja- 
cent countries,  is  chiefly  paid  for  in  money,  and  thefe  coun- 
tries are  inriched  by  it.      But  whence  comes  all  this  money  ? 
The  anfwer  to  which  quefticn  gives  us   the  cclairciffement, 
which  is  very  lingular,  for  there  is  not  a  city  in  the  world, 
which,  like  Conftantinople,  has  neither  product  or  manufac- 
ture in  or  near  it,  and  yet  receives  fo  much,  and  pays  fo  well; 
for,  as  intimated,  they  neither  give  nor  take  credit. 
Now  the  fource  of  money  which  fupplies  this  commerce,  and 
which  flows,  as  it  were,  into  one  channel  to  Conftantinople, 
is  the  Grand  Seignor's  revenues  :  here  centers  the  public  re- 
ceipt :  Conftantinople  is  the   grand  exchequer  of  the  whole 
empire,  the  money  flowing  hither  in  a  full  ftream.  Thefup 
ply  of  money  comes  hither  from  all  parts  of  the  Turkifh  em- 
pire ;  hither  the  feveral  governors,  bafhaws,  and,  as  we  term 
them,  intendants,  bring  in  the  taxes   from   the  feveral  pro- 
yinces  ;  hither  the  fleet,  or  convoy,  from  Alexandria,  brings 
annually  the  taxes  from  the  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and 
the  adjacent  places.     The  gallies  go  annually  round  all  the 
jflands  of  the  /Egeanand  Ionian  Sea,  to  receive  the  taxes    of 
thofe  that  collect  them;  fo  much  for  the  capitation,  fo  much 
for  the  land-tax;   io,coo   dollars  from  one,  5000  from  ano- 
ther ;  and  fo  more  or  lefs,  as  the  commerce, number  of  people, 
or  produce  of  the  iflands  direct.  As  this  is  themethod  through- 
out the  whole  empire,  and  all  the  treafure  of  the  ftate  comes 
to  Conftantinople,  we  need  enquire  no  further  from  whence 
the  balance  of  their  trade  is  fupplied,  without  a  return  of  mer- 
chandize. 

The  money,  it  is  true,  comes  firft  into  the  Grand  Seignor's 
coffers  ;  but  then,  as  the  whole  city,  more  or  lefs,  depends 
upon  the  Grand  Seignor's  houfhold,  that  is,  the  feraglio,  or 
upon  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  who  receive  their  income  from 
the  government,  or  depend  upon  the  naval  affairs,  or  upon 
the  army  ;  fo  that  money  immediately  circulates  again,  and 
all  have  a  fhare  of  it,  more  or  lefs  :  and  thus  it  goes  back  in  a 
great  meafure  to  the  places  from  whence  it  came.  See  the 
article  Levant  Trade. 
GREENLAND,  or  SPITZBERGEN,  as  the  Dutch 
call  it,  is  undiscovered  on  the  north  ;  on  the  weft  it  has  the 
Northern  Ocean,  on  the  fouth  the  fame,  between  it  and  the 
Mufcovite  Lapland,  and  the  northermoft  part  of  Norway, 
overagainft  which  it  lies  ;  on  the  eaft  it  has  an  undifcovered 
country,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  an  ifthmus,  which  is  by 
fome  called  Eaft,  or  New  Greenland. 

Spitzbergen  lies  neareft  to  the  pole  of  any  country  yet  exa- 
mined by  feamen  ;  that  is,  from  76  to  82  degrees  north  lati- 
tude, and  perhaps  much  farther  for  aught  we  know. 
There  are  no  towns  nor  villages  in  this  whole  country,  that 
we  know  of,  it  not  being  inhabited  by  the  human  fpecies 
that  is  any  way  certainly  known.  Such  of  the  mountains  as 
arc  expofed  to  the  warm  air,  and  fun-beams, are  covered  with 
heath  and  mofs  ;  and  in  the  cliffs  of  thefe  rocks  there  are  in- 
finite numbers  of  fowls,  that  reft  there  all  the  year.  The 
dung  of  thefe  birds,  with  the  mofs  wafhed  down  by  the  melted 
fnow,  makes  fuch  a  mould,  in  fome  places  near  the  fhore, 
where  it  pioduces  a  kind  of  lettuce,  fcurvey-grafs,  exceeding 
mild  and  pleafant  fnakc-wecd,  moufe-ear,  heart's-eafe, 
ftrawberrie:-,  houfcleck,  wall-pepper,  and  fome  plants  un- 
known to  us. 

The  fca  is  obferved  not  to  be  fo  fait  here  as  in  other  places, 
and  changes  its  colour  with  the  fky.  The  air  is  fo  cold,  that 
there  is  almoft  a  continual  froft,  which  is  ftrongeft  in  April 
and  May.  South  or  weft  winds  bring  fnow  or  rain,  and 
moderate  the  cold.     In  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  the  weather 


is  ufually  calm,  and  in  the  two  laft  months,  efpecially  in 
July,  the  fun  fhines  fo  hot  as  to  melt  the  tar  between  the 
feams  of  a  fhip,  if  the  wind  cannot  come  at  it. 
This  country  abounds  with  a  kind  of  white  bear. — Thelargeft 
are  water-bears,  which  live  upon  what  they  can  get  at  Tea. 
Their  fkins  make  very  comfortable  cloathing  for  fuch  as  tra- 
vel in  winter,  and  are  dreffed  in  Spitzbergen  by  treading  them 
in  hot  faw  duft.  They  have  a  fine  kind  of  deer  in  this  coun- 
try ;  they  abound  in  feal,  fea-dogs,  and  horfes.  There  are 
few  land-fowl,  but  water-fowl  in  abundance. 
The  fifh  on  this  coaft  require  the  moft  notice,  the  taking 
them  being  the  fole  motive  that  brings  mips  into  thefe  feas, 
where  the  whale-fifhing  is  carried  on  with  great  profit.  The 
true  large  whale  differs  from  the  reft  of  the  fifh  fo  called,  by 
his  having  no  teeth  ;  inftead  of  which,  on  each  fide  of  the 
upper  jaw  grows  the  whale-bone,  in  4  or  500  different  blades, 
at  equal  diftances,  fome  exceeding  12  feet  in  length,  and  a 
foot  broad  at  bottom,  growing  narrow  upwards,  like  the 
ftrokes  of  a  fan  inverted,  the  largeft  weighing  about  20 
pounds. 

The  head  makes  f  of  the  whole  body  ;  his  tongue  is  about 
eight  feet  long,  and  10  broad,  weighing  near  600  weight  5 
his  bones  are  hard,  but,  inftead  of  a  large  cavity  in  the  mid- 
dle, are  porous  and  full  of  marrow;  his  belly  and  back  are 
red  ;  his  flefh  coarfe  and  hard,  mixed  with  manyfinews,  and 
is  very  dry  and  lean,  becaufe  the  fat  lies  between  the  flefh 
and  the  (kin.  The  fat  is  mixed  with  finews,  which  holds 
the  oil  as  a  fponge  does  water  :  the  other  ftrong  finews  are 
about  the  tail,  with  which  he  turns  and  winds  himfeif  as  a 
fhip  is  guided  by  a  rudder.  He  fwims  as  fwift  as  a  bird  flies, 
and  makes  a  track  in  the  fea  like  a  large  fhip  under  fail.  Be- 
fides  the  uppermoft  thin  ikin,  there  is  another,  almoft  an 
inch  thick,  but  neither  very  ftrong,  which  is  thought  the  rea- 
fon  why  the  whale  does  not  exert  that  force  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  fifh  of  that  fize.  The  middle  fort  of  them  are 
from  50  to  60  feet  long,  and  yield  from  70  to  100  barrels  of 
blubber,  though  fometimes  they  are  much  larger.  Martens 
mentions  one  that  yielded  130  hogfheads.  This  blubber  lies 
immediately  under  the  ikin ;  they  cut  it  into  thin  flices^ 
which  are  put  into  hot  coppers  :  the  oil  foon  melting  out,  the 
fkin  is  thrown  away. 

Of  the  manner  of  taking  the  whales  in  this  trade.' 

As  foon  as  the  fifhermen  hear  a  whale  blow,  they  cry  outj 
Fall,  fall  !  and  every  fhip  gets  out  its  long  boat,  in  each  of 
which  there  are  fix  or  feven  men ;  they  row  till  they  come 
pretty  near  the  whale  ;  then  the  harpoonier  ftrikes  it  with 
his  harpoon,  which  is  a  fharp  iron,  refembling  the  head  of 
an  arrow,  fixed  toaftick  ;  and  this  requires  great  dexterity. 
Through  the  bone  of  his  head  there  is  no  ftriking,  but  near 
his  fpout  there  is  a  foft  piece  of  flefh,  into  which  the  iron 
finks  with  eafe.  As  foon  as  he  is  ftruck,  they  take  care  to 
give  him  rope  enough,  otherwife,  when  he  goes  down,  as  he 
frequently  does,  he  would  inevitably  fink  the  boat  :  this  rope 
he  draws  with  fuch  violence,  that,  if  it  were  not  well  watered, 
it  would,  by  its  friclion  againft  the  fides  of  the  boat,  fet  fire 
to  it.  The  line  fattened  to  the  harpoon  is  fix  or  feven  fathoms 
long,  and  is  called  the  forerunner :  it  is  made  of  the  fineft 
and  fofteft  hemp,  that  it  may  flip  the  eafier :  to  this  they  join 
a  heap  of  lines,  of  90  or  100  fathoms  each ;  and,  when  there 
are  not  enough  in  one  long  boat,  they  borrow  from  another. 
The  man  at  the  helm  obferves  which  way  the  rope  goes,  and 
fleers  the  boat  accordingly,  that  it  may  run  exactly  out  be- 
fore ;  for  the  whale  runs  away  with  the  line,  with  fo  great 
rapidity,  that  it  would  overfet  the  boat,  if  it  were  not  kept 
ftraight.  When  the  whale  is  ftruck,  the  other  long  boats 
row  before,  and  obferve  which  way  the  line  ftands,  and 
fometimes  pull  it  :  if  they  feel  it  ftift,  it  is  a  fign  the  whale 
ftill  pulls  in  ftrength  ;  but  if  it  hangs  loofe,  and  the  boat  lies 
equally  high,  before  and  behind,  upon  the  water,  they  pull 
it  in  gently,  but  take  care  to  cover  it  fo  that  the  whale  may 
have  it  eafily  again,  if  he  recovers  ftrength  :  they  take  care, 
however,  not  to  give  him  too  much  line,  becaufe  he  fome- 
times entangles  it  about  a  rock,  and  pulls  out  the  harpoon. 
The  fat  whales  do  not  fink  as  foon  as  dead,  but  the  lean  ones 
do,  and  come  up  fome  days  afterwards.  They  fink  almoft  as 
foon  as  they  expire. — When  they  fpout,  the  filhermen  know 
that  he  draws  towards  his  end,  and  prepare  for  cutting  him 
up.  In  order  to  which,  they  haul  him  clofe  to  the  fhip's  fide, 
and  with  great  knives  flice  his  fides,  raifing  the  blubber  by 
a  hook  and  a  pulley,  which  they  lift  up  as  they  cut.  Many  ©f 
thefe  great  flakes  they  firing  upon  a  rope,  and  fo  drag  them 
on  fhore,  where  they  are  heaved  up  by  a  crane,  laid  on  the 
whale's  tail,  and  afterwards  hewed  into  pieces  no  bigger  than 
trenchers,  and  fo  thrown  into  coppers. — So  foon  as  they  be- 
come brown,  they  are  called  fritters,  taken  out,  and  eaft 
away  :  the  liquor  is  then  laded  into  a  boat  half  full  of  water, 
to  cool  and  cleanfe  it:  and  thence  by  long  troughs,  that  it 
may  be  more  cool,  conveyed  into  hogfheads  clofe  to  the  fhore. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  head  is  cut  off,  and  drawn  as  near  as 
can  be  to  the  fhore,  and  hoifted  up  a  crane,  till  the  whale- 
bone is  cut  out,  and  tied  by  fifties  ;  and  then  the  reft  of  the 
head  is  alio  boiled  for  oil.  The  tongue  is  craned  up  with  great 
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care;  that  of  a  large  whale  yielding  from  feven  to  twelve 
hogfheads  of  oil,  though  there  have  been  inftances  of  their 
yielding  24  hogfheads  :  but  this  is  extraordinary. 
Within  the  body  of  the  whale  is  found  feldom  any  thing  but 
10  or  ii  handfuls  of  a  kind  of  fmall  black  fpiders,  and  fome 
fmall  quantity  of  green  herbs,  torn  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
fea  and  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  food  upon  which  the 
whales  chiefly  fubfift.  The  fea  hereabouts  is  fo  covered  with 
thefe  infefts,  that  it  appears  quite  black  ;  which  is  a  fign,  to 
thofe  who  go  about  catching  of  whales,  that  they  are  like  to 
make  a  good  booty,  the  whales  delighting  generally  in  that 
part  of  the  fea  which  produces  thefe  infedts. 
All  the  rcquifitc  fifhing  inftruments,  fuch  as  harping-irons, 
or  harpoons,  lances,  cutting-knives,  nofe-hooks,  lines.  ihal- 
lops,  cafks,  &c.  muft  be  provided,  and  the  fhips  completely 
fitted,  victualled,  and  manned  before  the  end  of  March  ; 
when,  every  thing  being  on  board,  thefhips  muil  fail  at  far- 
theft  by  the  beginning  of  April  for  Greenland. 
The  veffels  moft  proper  for  the  whale-fifhing  are  thofe  we 
call  fly-boats,  or  cats,  or  bag-boats  ;  they  fhould  be  very 
ftronc-built,  and  particularly  doubled  at  the  bow,  that  they 
may  refift  the  fhocks  of  the  ice.  The  fize  of  thefe  fhips  com- 
monly ufed  is  about  200  to  500  tons ;  and  they  are  fupplied 
with  men  and  fhallops  in  proportion  to  their  burden,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tons.  Shallops, 

f  200  muft  have  4 "1  f29l 

A   fhip  )  250     -     -       5  lAnj  J  36  I  Men  and 
of      I  300  6  J  )  43  \      boys. 


300     - 
450     - 


The  particular  qualifications  of  the  men  for  a  fhip  of  about 
300  tons  and  fix  fhallops  are  generally  as   follow,  viz. 
The  voyage  to  Greenland  outwards  is  commonly  performed 
in  fo  r  or  five  weeks,  allowing  for  variable  winds  and  foul 
weather,  the   feafon  of  the  year  being  ufually  ftormy  when 
they  fet  out,  and  particularly  fubjedf.  to  long  eafterly  winds, 
otherwife  they  often  run  it,  with  a  fair  wind,  in  18  or  20 
days  ;  and  it  is  oblerved  that  they  return  home,  from   the 
time  of  beginning  to  fail,  in  ]cfs  time  than  they  go  out.  The 
fifhery  begins  in  May,  and  continues  all  June  and  July  ;  but, 
whether  they  have  good  or  bad  fuccefs,  they  muft  come  away, 
and  get  clear  of  the  ice,  by  the  end  of  Auguft  ;  fo  that,  in 
the  month  of  September  at  fart'aeft,  they  may  be  expected 
home  :  but  a  fhip  that  meets  with  a  fortunate  and  early  fifh- 
ery in  May,  may  return  in  June  or  July. 
When  the  whale-fifhers  fee  fevera!  whales  at  a  time,  two  or 
three  vcflels  generally  agree  to  purfue  their  game  in  concert, 
and  to  affift  one  another  in  the  catching  ;  and  they  divide 
what  they  catch  according  to  agreement. 
If  a  dead  whale  be  found  floating  upon  the  fea,  the  property 
is  theirs  who  find  it,  and  take  hold  of  it  ;  and,  to  encourage 
the  fhip's  crew  always  to  be  very  watchful,  he  who  difcovers 
the  dead  whale  has  a  premium  of  half  a  guinea.     The  train- 
oil  of  fuch  a  dead  whale,  efpecially  if  it  died  of  itfelf,  is  of  a 
leddifh  colour,  and  not  fo  valuable  as  of  a  whale  that  is  im- 
mediately killed  ;  but  the  fins  are  of  equal  goodnefs. 
There  are,  befides  the  whales,  feveral  other  monftrous  fifh 
found  and  catched  in  thefe  leas,  namely,  (1.)  The  pot-fifh, 
or  fperma-ceti  fifh  :  he  is  as  big  as  the  whale,  having  a  mon- 
ftrous large  head,  from  which  they  take  from  12  to  20  barrels 
of  brains;  which  being  well  cleanfed,  they  call  (but   falfly) 
fperma-ceti :  they  cut  alfo  from  the  body  of  the  fifh  feveral 
puncheons  of  blubber  ;  but  he  is  not  near  fo  fat  as  the  whale. 
The  fin-fifh  is  almoft  as  big  as  the  whale,  and  is  diftinguifhed 
from  it  by  a  large  fin  on  its  back  :  he  is  not  fo  fat,  nor  hath 
fuch  fins  in  his  mouth,  as  a  whale ;   fo  that  they  are  feldom 
thought  worth  the  trouble  of  killing,  or  to  venture  the  har- 
poons and  lines  on,  as,  being  more  nimble,  they  are  more 
likely  to  efcape.     Alfo, 

There  is  fometimes  met  with  in  thefe  feas  a  fifh  called  the 
unicorn,  a  creature  beautifully  fpotted,  with  a  horn  growing 
out  of  his  upper  jaw,  and  pointing  ftraight  forward,  from 
three  to  12  feet  long,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  fifh, 
which  is  as  eftimable  as  ivory.  The  fifh  will  yield  one  or 
two  barrels  of  blubber,  and  the  train-oil  of  it  is  whiter  than 
that  of  the  whale. 

The  merfe,  or  fea-cow,  called  by  fome  the  fea-horfe,  is  found 
here  both  in  the  water  and  on  the  ice  :  it  is  as  big  as  a  large 
bullock.  From  one  that  is  pretty  large  they  cut  about  a  pun- 
cheon of  blubber. 

The  feal,  or  dog-fifh,  are  often  upon  the  ice,  and  are  eafily 
taken.  They  afford  very  good  train-oil,  and  the  fat  of  about 
12  or  20  feals  will  fill  a  puncheon.  Their  fkin  is  ufed  by 
the  trunk-makers,  or  drefled  as  leather  for  divers  ufes. 

REMARKS. 

Before  we  conclude  this  part  of  the  trade  of  Great-Britain,  it 
maybe  neceffary  to  mention  (though  it  berenovare  dolorem) 
that  the  Englifh  were  the  firft  that  ever  made  the  bold  at- 
tempt of  attacking  that  terrible  creature  a  whale;  and,  there- 
fore, have  a  kind  of  title  by  inheritance  to  that  trade,  though 


we   enjoy  but  a  fmall  fharc  therein,  in  comparifon  to  thofe 
who  have  fupplanlcd  us. 

The  Englifh  were  the  firft  that  ever  attempted  to  fail  among 
thefe  iflands  of  ice  ;  and,  in  queft  of  new  difcoveries, 
traverfed  the  frozen  zone  to  the  latitude  of  76,  far  within  the 
arclic  circle.  Here  they  difcovered  Greenland,  as  we  name 
it,  or  Spitsbergen,  asothcrscall  it;  and,  though  they  found 
the  land  not  capable  of  being  cultivated  or  inhabited,  yet 
they  found  the  feas  full  of  whales;  and,  finding  them  profit- 
able, became  dextrous  harpooniers.  from  them  the  Hol- 
landers, Brcmeners,  and  Hamburghers,  learned  it;  and,  in 
their  firft  attempts,  they  were  obliged  to  hire  Englifhmen  for 
harpooniers  and  fteerfmen,  as  we  now  are  (fo  unhappily  are 
the  tables  turned)  to  hire  Dutchmen  and  Germans,  if  we 
engage  in  the  fame  trade. 

About  the  year  1597,   when  the  Englifh  nation  th.-iv:ng  iri 
trade,  and  encouraged  by  queen  Elizabeth,  fprcad  the  north- 
ern feas,  in  queft   of  new  difcoverics  ;  in  1598,  tn.y   be- 
gan this  trade,  though  with  two  fhips  only.     The  firft  voy- 
a_c  theyftruck  feveral  whales,  and  fuch  as  would  have  made 
their  voyage  prodigioufly  profitable;  but,  by  being  unexpe- 
rienced in  the  bufinefs  when  they  flruck  the  whales,  they  tore 
all  away,  overfet  their  boats,  drowned  their  men,  and  even 
fometimes  endangered  their  fhips:  however,  they  killed  feve- 
ral fmall  whales,  and  made  fo  gainful  a  voyage  as  to  encourage 
further  attempts.     Accordingly,  in  1599,    when  they  went 
with  five  fhips,  and  furnifhed  themfelves  with  fuch  nccefla- 
ries  as    they  had   found  needful,  they  made  a  good  voyage; 
and  boiling  their  blubber  on  fhore,  on  the  ifle  of  Spitzbcrgen, 
they  brought  home  (o  much  oil  as  turned  to  a  very  <*rcat  ac- 
count.    From  that  time  they  went  on  with  great  fuccefs,  for 
ioor  12  years,  particularly  in  1608,  which  proved  extremely 
fortunate  :  and  fo  their  trade  continued  till  1612. 
In  which  year  the  Hollanders,  hearing  of  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Englifh,  and  in  hope  of  the  like  advantages,  fent    the   firft 
time  toSpitzbergen,  fupplying  themfelves  with   fkilful  pilots1 
and  harpooniers  from  England.  But  the  Englifh  claiming  the 
property  in  this  trade,  as  indeed   was   their  due,  forbid  the 
Hollanders  meddling  with  the  fifh,  and  fent  them  home  for 
the  firft  time  empty.     The   Dutch,  however,  not  giving  it 
over,   lent  two  fhips  the  next  year,  16 13  ;   and  thefe,   beinc 
fhips  of  force,  refolvcd  to  defend  themfelves.  But  the  Englilh 
attacked  them  and  brought  them  to   England,  with   all  the 
oil,  their  fhnllops,  fifhing-tackle,  ,5cc.  the  Dutch  fiiips  bein^ 
fully  laden,  and  having  made  a  good  voyage;  for  the  Dutch 
proved  their  lofs  to  be  130,000  guilders. 
After  this   they  had  various  bickerings,  the  Dutch  pufhing 
into  the  trade,  and  the  Englifh  attacking  them,  till   at.  luff, 
in  the  year  1617,  the  Dutch  ftrengthening  their  fifhery  with 
fhips  of  force,  and  the  Englifh  attacking  them  again,  it  came 
to  a  kind  of  general  action,  wherein  the  Englifh  were  worfted, 
the  Dutch  taking  one  of  their  fhips.      This  they  carried  to 
Holland;  but  the  ftatcs  general,  being  unwilling  to  give  of- 
fence to  king  James  I.   then  reigning,  caufed  the  fhip  to  be 
very  honeftly  reftored,  with  all  that  was  in  her;  and,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  like  for  the  future,  lent  over  a  deputation 
to  England,  to  treat  upon  the  fubject,  and  to  fettle  a  freedom 
of  the  fifhery  both  for  the  Englifh  and  Dutch.      But  the  kin"1 
did  not  decide  the  queftion,  nor  encourage   his  fubjedts   to 
difturb  the  Dutch  :  fo  it  remained  undetermined,  and  both 
fides  went  on  fifhing  together. 

The  Englifh  had,  indeed,  pofieffion  of  the  iflrmd  of  Spits- 
bergen, and  of  the  harbours  and  bays  where  theftnps  ufually 
went  for  flicker,  and  where  they  built  houfes  and  fheds  to  lay 
up  their  cafks,  to  boil  their  blubber,  &c.  and  which  were  the 
beft  in  the  place,  viz.  Clock-Bay,  the  Safe-Harbour,  Eno-- 
lifh-Bay,  Englifh-Harbour,  and  the  like.  Upon  this  the  Hol- 
landers went  farther  north,  and  fettled  by  themfelves  in  fe- 
veral other  places,  as  at  North-Bay,  South-Bay,  Holland's- 
Bay,  Amfterdam-Ifland,  and  tt«e  like.  Tne  Da:ies,  who 
came  afterwards,  fettled  likewife,  and  placed  themfelves  be- 
tween the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch,  at  a  place  ftiil  called  the 
Danifh-Bay.  The  Hamburghers  came  after  the  Danes,  and 
pitched  farther  weft,  calling  their  place  Hamburgh  Bay. 
After  thefe  came  the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  go  ftill  farther  north,  and  their  fettlement 
is  called  Bifcay  Hook. 

But,  as  theifland  became  farther  difcovered,  and  feveral  other 
bays  and  harbours  found  out,  all  thofe' nations  fhifted  their 
ftations,  as  they  found  the  moft  for  their  convenience ;  the 
ifland  and  the  fifhery,  alfo,  being  more  than  fufficient  for 
them  all,  had  they  been  many  more  than  they  were. 
At  that  time,the  whales, having  not  been  ufed  to  be  difturbed, 
frequently  came  near  the  fhores,  into  the  very  bays,  and  were 
accordingly  killed  almoft  clofe  to  the  fhore ;  fo  that  the  blub- 
ber, being  cut  off,  was  immediately  carried  on  fhore  in  the 
fhallops,  and  boiled  into  oil  on  the  fpot.  Thus  thefhips 
took  in  nothing  but  the  pure  oil  and  the  fins,  and  all  the  bu- 
finefs was  executed  there;  whereby  a  fhip  could  bring  hom>: 
the  product  of  many  more  whales  than  fhe  can  according  t- 
the  prefent  way  of  conducting  this  trade.  The  fifhery  alf^ 
was  then  fo  plentiful,  that  they  were  obliged  fometimej 
to  fend  other  fhips  to   fetch    off   the  oil  they  had  made. 

th-. 
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the  quantity  being  more  than  the  fifhing-fhips  could  bring 
away. 

Time  and  change  of  circumftances  have  fhifted  the  fituation 
of  this  trade.  The  (hips  coming  in  fuch  numbers,  the  whales 
were  difturbed,  and  gradually,  as  other  fifh  often  do,  for- 
faking  the  place,  were  not  to  be  killed  fo  near  the  fhore  as 
before,  but  are  now  found,  and  have  been  fo  ever  fince,  in 
the  openings  and  fpaces  among  the  ice,  where  they  have  deep 
water,  and  where  they  go  fumetimes  a  great  many  leagues 
from  the  fhore.  This  alteration  has  rendered  all  their  ware- 
houfes  and  cookeries  on  fhore  ufelefs,  their  ruins  only  remain- 
ing to  be  feen;  for  it  is  above  80  years  fince  they  have  been 
forfaken. 

This  fifhery  requiring  to  be  managed  after  a  new  manner, 
and  to  be  carried  on  in  the  high  feas,  and  among  the  ice, 
became  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore ;  feveral  ffltps  were  loft  in  the  beginning  of  it,  before 
they  could  fo  fully  learn  the  nature  and  fituation  of  the  ice, 
as  to  know  where  it  was,  and  was  not  fafe  to  venture.  Such 
as  were  over  cautious  in  venturing  among  the  ice,  fre- 
quently came  home  without  any  cargo  at  all,  to  the  great 
lofs  of  their  owners  ;  and  thofe  who  boldly  followed  the 
whales  into  the  openings  and  hollows  of  the  ice,  not  having 
had  experience  enough  to  judge  where  they  might,  or  might 
not  venture,  were  as  often  crufhed  to  pieces  in  the  ice.  This 
fodifcouraged  the  merchants,  who  before  that  carried  on  the 
trade  in  companies,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Holland  and 
other  countries,  that  they  diflblved  their  focieties,  and  fo 
the  trade  feemed  to  be  abandoned  for  a  time,  and  by  the 
Englifh  for  ever. 

The  Dutch,  however,  refumed  it,  though  not  in  a  compa- 
ny, yet  by  their  private  merchants,  about  the  year  1638, 
and  foon  fubdued  all  thofe  difficulties  which  had  before  dif- 
couraged  them,  and  carried  on  the  trade  with  more  fhips 
than  heretofore,  and  with  far  more  emolument  :  and  in  this 
manner  they  have  gone  on  ever  fince. 

The  growth  and  increafe  of  this  trade,  and  the  extraordinary 
benefit  thereof  to  the  Hollanders,  were  minutely  reprefented, 
fome  years  fince,  by  Mr.  Henry  Elkin,  a  merchant  of  Bre- 
men, in  a  memorial  to  the  late  Sir  John  Eyles,  when  fub- 
governor  of  the  South-Sea  company,  to  induce  the  company 
to  engage  vigorously  in  that  fifhery  ;  wherein  he  made  it 
appear,  that,  from  the  year  1675  to  the  year  1721,  the 
Dutch  only  had 

Sent  to  the  whale-fifhery         -       6,995  fail  of  fhips. 
Thofe  fhips  killed         -         -      32,908  whales. 
And broughthomeof train-oil  1,250,714  puncheons. 
And  of  whale-fins  at  leaft     40,000,000  of  pounds  weight. 
The  value  of  oil  and  whale-fin,  thus  brought  home  by  the 
Dutch,  amounts  to  no  lefs  than  150  millions  of  guilders,  or 
14  millions  of  pounds  fterling. 

Add  to  this  account  all  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  the 
Dutch  by  the  building,  fitting  out,  and  furnifhing  fo  many 
of  their  fhips,  the  cooperage  of  fo  many  cafks,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  fo  great  a  number  of  their  feamen ;  of  which  we 
fhall  take  more  particular  notice  under  the  article  Holland. 
A  melancholy  article  to  be  added  to  all  this,  as  it  relates  to 
England,  is,  how  great  a  quantity  of  this  oil  and  fins  the  Bri- 
tifh  nation  have  bought  from  the  Dutch  with  their  ready 
money,  which  they  might  otherwife  have  kept  at  home  to 
fo  great  an  advantage ;  and,  indeed,  inftead  thereof,  if  they 
had  been  refolute  in  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  this  trade,  have 
fold  oil  and  fins  to  the  Dutch  themfelves,  or  at  leaft  to  thofe 
nations  whom  the  Dutch  now  fupply  with  them. 
Thus  England  has  been  obliged,  ever  fince  about  the  year 
1638,  to  fit  down  with  the  lofs  of  a  trade  which  they  were 
the  firft  beginners  of  in  the  world.  There  was  an  attempt, 
indeed,  to  recover  this  trade  in  the  year  1694,  when  a  com- 
pany of  eminent  merchants  undertook  it,  and  fitted  out  two 
fhips  the  firft  year,  having  an  act  of  parliament  in  their  fa- 
vour, particularly  exempting  them  from  any  duties,  and  their 
men  from  being  prefled  into  the  king's  fervice;  which,  at 
that  time,  was  a  valuable  privilege. 

But  thefe  gentlemen  were  ill  ferved,  and,  wanting  due  infor- 
mation of  the  proper  methods  for  managing  the  whole  affair, 
they  were  impofed  upon  by  almoft  all  tnepeople  they  employ- 
ed, both  at  home  and  abroad,  running  them  upon  irregular 
meafures  and  needlefs  expences ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  they 
loft  by  every  ftep  they  took,  and  at  length  annihilated  their 
capital  flock. 

The  next  attempt  was  that  made  by  the  South-Sea  company, 
in  confequence  of  Mr.  Elkin's  propofition  ;  but  from  what 
caufesthis,  and  other  concerns  of  trade,  have  no  better  fuc- 
cecded  with  that  corporation,  fee  the  article  South-Sea 
Company. 

It  remains  now   only   to  enquire,  whether  England  is  not 
capable  of  carrying  on  this  trade  as  much  to  advantage  as 
any  other  nation  whatfoever  ?  See  the  article  Fisheries. 
The  laws  that   have  been  made  in  England,  from  time  to 

time,  to  encourage  this  trade. 
I.  Stat.  25  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  §.  1,  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  all  his 
majefty's  fubjecls,  and  for  every  other  perfon  refiding  here, 
to  trade  to  Greenland,  and  thofe  feas,  and  there  to  take 
whales,  and  other  fifh,  and  to  import  oil,  blubber,  and  fins  ; 
and  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  import  train-oil,  or 


blubber,  of  Greenland  and  thofe  feas,  or  of  Nc-vfoiindland 
or  of  any  other  his  majefty's  plantations,  made  of  i> 
other  creature  living  in  the  feas,  and  whale-fins,  caught  in 
fhips  belonging  to  hngland,  and  imported  in  fuch  fhips, 
without  paying  any  duty;  and  for  the  tun  of  fuch  oil  taken 
by  any  fhip  belonging  to  his  majefty's  plantations,  and 
imported  in  fuch  fhipping,  there  fhall  be  paid  6s.  and  for 
every  tun  of  whale-fins  taken  and  imported  in  fuch  fhip- 
ping,  50s.  and  for  the  tun  of  fuch  oil  taken  by  the  faid 
ihipping,  but  imported  in  fhipping  belonging  to  England^  &c. 
3s.  and  for  every  tun  of  whale-fins  taken  and  imported  in 
fuch  fhipping,  25s.  and  for  the  tun  of  all  fuch  oil  and  blub- 
ber of  foreign  fifhing,  9I.  and  for  every  tun  of  whale-fins  of 
foreign  fifhing,    18). 

II.  Seel.  2.  No  Englifh  fhip  importing  whale-oil,  or  blubber, 
or  other  fifh-oil,  or  whale-fins  of  Greenland,  fhall  enjoy  any 
benefit  by  this  act,  unlefs  fuch  fhip  did  proceed  on  her  voyage 
for  Greenland  and  thofe  feas  from  England,  Wales,  01  liei- 
wick,  and  was  victualled  for  the  faid  voyage  in  feme  of  thofs 
places,  to  be  attefted  by  the  collector  of  the  port. 

III.  Stat.  4  and  5  Will,  and  Mar.  cap.  17.  §.  9.  The  com- 
pany of  London  merchants  trading  to  Greenland  fhall  during 
the  continuance  of  the  joint-ftock  hereby  appointed  (and 
fince  expired)  enjoy  the  free  trade  of  catching  of  whales,  by 
fea  or  otherwife,  to  and  from  Greenland,  and  the  Greenland 
feas,  and  all  other  feas  and  places,  except  in  the  feas  belong- 
ing to  their  majefties  plantations  in  America. 

IV.  Seel.  28.  No  fhip  belonging  to  England,  Wales,  or 
Berwick,  employed  in  catching  whales  in  the  Greenland  feas 
and  other  the  places  aforefaid,  and  importing  whale-oil  or 
blubber,  or  other  fifh-oil,  or  whale-fins,  of  Greenland,  &c. 
fhall  enjoy  any  benefit  by  this  act,  unlefs  fuch  fhip  did  pro- 
ceed on  her  voyage  for  Greenland,  &c.  from  England,  Wales, 
or  Berwick,  and  was  victualled  for  the  faid  voyage  in  fome 
of  thofe  places,  to  be  attefted  by  the  collector  of  the  port. 

V.  Sect.  30.  This  act  fhall  be  a  public  act. 

VI.  Stat.  10  Will.  III.  cap.  25.  §.  17.  Whale-fins,  oil,  and 
blubber,  taken  and  imported  by  the  fhips  of  the  company  of 
merchants  of  London  trading  to  Greenland,  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  made  liable  to  the  duty  of  I2d.  for  every  20s. 
value  of  goods  imported,  charged  in  the  ad  9  Will.  Hi.  cap. 
23.  but  fhall  be  free  of  the  faid  duties,  as  all  fifh  of  Englifh 
taking. 

VII.  Stat.  1  Ann.  cap.  16.  §.  1.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any 
of  her  majefty's  fubje&s,  that  will  adventure  to  Greenland  for 
fifhing  of  whales,  to  have  all  the  privileges  that  were  granted 
to  the  Greenland  company  by  the  act  4  Will,  and  Mar.  cap. 
17.  and  fhall  not  pay  any  other  duty  than  if  they  had  been 
of  the  faid  Greenland  company. 

VIII.  Seft.  2.  No  harpoonier  fhall  be  impreffed  for  her  ma- 
jefty's fervice. 

IX.  Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  1.  It  fhall  be  lawful  for  any 
perfons  for  nine  years,  from  the  25th  of  December,  1731, 
to  import  whale-fins,  oil,  or  blubber,  feal-oil,  feal-fkins,  or 
any  other  produce  of  feals,  or  other  creatures  taken  in  the 
Greenland  Seas,  or  Davis's  Straits,  or  other  parts  adjacent, 
in  BritMhftiips,  whereof  the  captain,  and  one  third  part  of  the 
mariners,  are  Britifh  fubjecls,  without  paying  any  duty. 

X.  Sect.  2.  Nothing  in  this  act  fhall  give  liberty  of  import- 
ing any  of  the  before-mentioned  commodities  duty  free,  un- 
lefs the  captain  of  the  fhip  fhall  make  oath  before  one  of  the 
commiffioners,  or  principal  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  in  the 
port  of  importation,  that  all  the  whale-fins,  &c.  imported 
in  fuch  fhip,  were  really  and  bona  fide  the  fins,  &c.  taken  in 
the  Greenland  Seas,  Davis's  Straits,  or  other  parts  adja- 
cent, by  the  crew  of  fuch  fhips  only,  whereof  the  captain 
and  one  third  part  of  the  mariners  were  Britifh  fubjecls. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  act  5  Geo.  II.  for  encourag- 
ing the  Greenland  fifhery  (which  by  13  Geo.  II.  cap.  28. 
§.  3.  is  continued  to  25  December,  1750,  and  from  thence 
to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament)  every  Bri- 
tifh veffel  of  200  tons  or  upwards,  bound  to  the  whale- 
fifhery  to  the  Greenland  feas,  &c.  fhall  be  examined  by  the 
proper  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  and,  if  found  to  be  duly  qua- 
lified, certificate  thereof  to  be  made  to  the  commiffioners  of 
the  cuftoms,  and  on  oath  of  the  owners  and  chief  officers  of 
the  faid  fhip,  that  it  is  their  purpofe  that  the  fhip  fhall  pro- 
ceed on  a  fifhing  voyage  to  thofe  feas,  and  on  the  matter's 
becoming  bound  with  two  fureties  in  the  penalties  of  treble 
the  bounty,  the  commiffioners  are  to  grant  a  licence  to  pro- 
ceed on  fuch  voyage. 
On  the  fhip's  return,  the  proper  officers  of  the' 

cuflomsareto  view  her  condition  and  lading, 
and  take  a  fchedule  of  the  perfons  on  board, 
and  to  certify  the  fame;  the  mafter  and  mate 
making  oath  that  they  did  directy  proceed  on 
fuch  voyage  as  above,and  no  other,  and  ufed 
their  utmofl  endeavours  to  take  whales,  and 
other  creatures  in  thofe  feas,  and  that  all  the 
whale-fins,  oil,  and  blubber  (if  any)  imported 
in  their  fhip, was  taken  by  their  crew  in  thole 
feas  ;.  there  fhall  be  paid  by  the  receiver  ge- 
neral of  the  cuftoms  the  fum  of  twenty  fhil- 
lings  per  ton,   according  to  the  admeasure- 
ment of  the  fhip     ------- 

6  Geo. 


d. 
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6  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  §.  1,  3.   13  Geo.  II.  cap.  28.  §.  4. 
Note,  during  the  late  war  [with  Spain]  over  and  above  the 
afore  mentioned   20s.  per  ton,  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuf- 
toms  may,  on  demand,  caufe  payment  to  be  made  of  a  fur- 
ther allowance  of  10s.  per  ton. — 13  Geo.  II. 

GREENWICH-HOSPITAL. 

Duty  of  6d.  the  month  out  of  feamens  wages,  foi  the  fup- 
port  of  Greenwich-Hofpital. 

By  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  21. — Firft  granted. 

8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  23. — The  former  act  enforced. 

10  Ann.  cap.    17. New  regulations. 

2  Geo.  II.  cap.  7. Further  regulations. 

Each  man  for  every  month  employed  -  -  o  o  6  duty, 
and  fo  in  proportion  for  any  lefTcr  time. 
To  be  paid  by  every  feaman  or  other  perfon  whatfoever,  em- 
ployed in  any  of  his  majefty's  fhips,  or  of  thofe  belonging  to 
the  fubjects  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  &c.  and  by  every 
mafter  or  owner  navigating  his  own  fhip,  except  only  fuch 
boys  as  are  actually  put  apprentices  by  parifhes,  till  they  are 
eighteen  years  of  age;  (who  are  exempted  by  2  Ann.  cap.  6.) 
which  directs  regiftering  their  indentures,  and  that  none  be 
allowed  without  endorsement;  but  not  to  extend  to  any 
other  fcrvants,  apprentices,  or  boys  whatfoever  ;  and  alfo 
except  thofe  employed  in  any  coafting  boat  employed  in  hth- 
ing,  and  boats  or  vefTels  trading  from  place  to  place,  within 
any  river  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  or  open  boats  on 
thefe  coafts  ;  and  perfons  employed  on  board  hoys,  &c. 
belonging  to  London,  and  employed  within  the  North 
Foreland  in  bringing  corn,  nth,  or  other  provifion  for  Lon- 
don. 

But,  that  mafters  of  coafting  vefTels  may  not  poffibly  evade 
the  duty  under  pretence  of  having  been  employed  formerly 
in  the  manner  before  exempted,  the  receiver  of  the  port  to 
which  they  belong,  muft,  from  time  to  time,  call  them  to 
account. 

And  this  duty  may  be  deducted  and  detained  by  every  mafter, 
&c.  of  fhips  liable  to  it,  out  of  the  wages,  &c.  of  all  cm- 
ployed,  except  apprentices,  &c.  as  before  exempted  :  to  be 
paid  by  him  to  the  receivers  appointed,  who  in  the  out-ports 
are  generally  the  collectors  of  the  cuftoms  deputed  from  the 
commiffioners  appointed  by  the  admiralty.  [i\  purfuance  ot 
which  deputation,  the  collector  is,  on  the  firft  arrival  of  any 
fhip  or  veflel,  fubject  to  the  duty  from  foreign  parts,  to  re- 
quire an  account  of  the  entries  and  difcharges  of  all  the  men 
employed,  iince  the  laft  payment  of  it ;  for  which  muft  be 
produced  regular  receipts  from  fome  collector,  under  the  of- 
iice-feal,  ftampi  in  the  margin  ;  which  muft  be  fent  to  the 
office,  with  the  next  return  of  accounts  :  in  either  of  which  if 
there  appear  any  irregularity,  it  muft  be  noticed  to  the  com- 
miffioners ;  but  if  the  mafter  pretend  he  has  paid  the  duty  at 
fome  other  port,  and  will  take  oath  that  his  laft  receipt  is 
loft  or  miflaid,  the  collector  muft  not  accept  it,  but  oblige 
him  to  produce  it,  or  leave  a  depofit  for  the  duty  till  he  can 
produce  a  duplicate.  Which  being  produced,  the  receiver 
muft  carefully  examine,  that  if  hefhall  judge  the  number  of 
men  mentioned  lefs  than  what  the  fhip  is  ufually  failed  with, 
or  fufpect  any  deceit  in  the  times  of  entry  or  difchargeof 
any  of  the  fhip's  company,  or  any  other  fraud  intended,  he 
may  examine  the  mafter  or  any  other  upon  oath :  and,  when 
fatisficd  of  the  truth,  he  muft  then,  to  adjuft  the  duty,  com- 
pute the  time  of  each  man's  fervice,  from  the  laft  payment, 
as  mentioned  in  the  receipt,  to  the  time  of  the  prefent  com- 
putation :  and,  in  cafe  of  fhips  loft  homeward  bound,  the 
duty  muft  be  paid  only  to  the  time  the  fhips  arrived  at  their 
laft  delivering  ports  abroad. 

Note,  That,  though  fhips  from  foreign  parts  muft  pay  every 
voyage,  yet,  for  coafting  vefTels,  the  receiver  of  the  port  they 
belon"-  to  needs  not  account  every  voyage,  unlefs  they  are 
30  days  in  arrear,  or  there  be  fome  particular  reafon  :  and 
that  fhips  belonging  to  the  ifles  of  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  Alder- 
ney,  Sark,  and  Man,  or  the  JBritifh  colonies  in  America,  are 
to  pay,  in  Great-Britain,  that  part  of  the  duty  due  at  their 
arrival,  and  during  their  ftay  ;  and  fhips  belonging  to  Great- 
Britain,  trading  from  thence  to  thofe  iflands,  &c.  and  back 
again,  are  to  pay  the  whole  duty  in  Great-Britain. 
The  form  of  the  computation  of  the  fervice  muft  be  as 
follows : 


Men's 
names. 


Quality. 


Time  of 
Entry.        Difcharge. 


Jam.  Be!f Mafter       3  Jan.  1730 
Th.  Crofs  Mate  5  Ditto 

W.  JcnesBoatfwain  12  Ditto 
Rc.WelisLA.ble  2  February 

J.  Finch  [Ordinary  18  March 


No. 
Mo. 


*2oM.  1730 

16  Ditto 

5  Ditto 

*2o  Ditto 
18  Ditto 


of 

Days 


Money 
due. 
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The  fervice  thus  computed,  the  receiver  muft  demand  the 
duty  of  the  mafter  with  whom  alone  the  receiver  fhould  ac- 
count, and  not  with  crimps,  &c.  unlefs  the  mafter  is  not  to 
be  found  :  the  receipt  to  be  given  under  the  office-feal  is  as 
follows  :  , 
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The  twenty-third  day  of  March,  one  thoufanL 
feven  hundred  and  thirty. 

Tons  Mc« 
(L.  Sig.)  Received  of  Mr.  James  Bel!,  mafter  80  5 
of  the  Providence  of  London,  lately  arrived  from 
Rotterdam,  the  fum  of  four  (hillings  and  three 
pence  halfpenny,  for  the  ufe  of  Greenwich- 
Hofpital,  being  fix-pence  a  month  from  each  of 
the  five  perfons  belonging  to  his  faid  fhip  Pro- 
vidence, between  the  third  of  January  laft,  f 
and  the  *  twentieth  inftant,  in  purfuance  cf  an 
act  of  parliament  made  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  her  late  majefty  queen  Ann:,  intitled, 
An  act  for  the  better  collecting  and  recovering 
the  duties  granted  for  the  fupport  of  the  royal 
hofpital  at  Greenwich,  &c.  Paid  laft  at  Cowes 
the  fifth  of  January  1730,  amounting  to  fix 
fhillingsand  cightpencc,  as  by  receipt  appears 

A.  B.  Receiver  for  the  port  of  Southampton. 

*  The  end  of  the  voyage,  or  the  time  of  the  iaft  man's  dif- 
chargc,  fo  that  the  mafter  and  all  the  men  muft  enter  anew 
the  next  day,  if  the  (hip  continues  in  pay,  to  account  with 
the  next  receiver  ;  but,  if  the  (hip  be  laid  up,  the  beginning 
of  the  next  voyage  muft  be  accounted  from  the  time  of  the 
f  rft  man's  entry  for  fuch  voyage. 

f  The  days' amount  to  77,  which  being  divided  by  30  (the 
number  of  days  at  which  the  month  is  always  computed)  the 
quotientis  two  months  17  days ;  therefore  the  17  days  are 
fet  down  in  the  column  of  days.,  and  the  two  months  ars 
carried  to  the  column  of  months. 

And,  if  the  mafter  omit  payment  on  his  firft  arrival,  it  muft 
be  paid  *  before  his  veflel  may  be  cleared  inwards  by  the 
officers  of  the  cuftoms;  who  arc  not,  on  forfeiture  of  twenty 
pounds,  to  clear  fuch  veffel,  or  fuffer  it  to  go  out  of  the 
port,  till  the  mafter  produce  an  acquittance,  and  that  he  is 
not  more  than  thirty  days  in  arrear,  or  is  exempted  ;  but  to 
prevent  needlefs  expence  to  the  crown,  by  keeping  tidefmen 
on  board  on  account  of  non-payment  only,  the  commiffi- 
oners, by  printed  advertifernents,  give  notice  of  the  penalties 
for  refufal  of  payment,  in  the  following  form,  viz. 

•  Geo.  II.  cap.  7.  §.   1, 

Receiver's  office  for  Greenwich  Hofpital. 

(L.  Sig.)  Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  mafters  of  mer- 
chant-fhips,  That  they  are,  bv  an  act  of  parliament  paffed  in 
the  2d  year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty,  to  pay  the  fix- 
pence  a  month,  deducted  out  of  their  men's  wages,  for  the 
ufe  of  Greenwich-Hofpital,  before  their  fhips  are  cleared  in- 
wards by  the  officers  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms,  under  a  pe- 
nalty of  twenty  pounds,  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid  hofpital,  in 
cafe  of  refufal  and  neglect  to  do  the  fame  :  they  are  likewife 
to  take  notice,  That  if  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  fliall  be 
continued  on  board  their  refpective  fhips  (purely  for  want  of 
their  not  paying  the  duty)  they  muft  expect  to  rcimburfe  the 
expence  the  crown  may  be  at,  on  account  of  their  negli- 
gence. Thefe  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  tidefmen,  when  go- 
ing on  board  any  fhip  liable  to  the  duty,  to  give  one  to  the 
mafter,  and  the  collector  and  comptroller  are  to  apply  to  the 
receivers  for  payment,  if  any  tidefmen  be  kept  on  board  by 
the  mafter's  not  paying  this  duty. 

Any  mafter  attempting  to  go  to  fca,  not  having  paid,  his  fhip 
may  be  detained  ;  as  likewife  on  difcovery  of  any  fraud,  till 
all  dues  and  charges  be  duly  paid  ;  and,  any  mafter  oppofing 
the  receiver  flopping  his  fhip,  the  vice-admiral  of  the  coun- 
ty muft  be  applied  to  for  ahiftance. 

But,  if  the  mafter  (or,  ifabfent,  theowner)  of  any  veffel  not 
in  the  king's  fervice,  fhall  neglect  or  refufe  to  deliver  in  the 
account,  and  pay  the  duty,  the  receiver  may  fummon  him  to 
his  office,  if  not  above  ten  miles  off,  and  may  examine  him 
in  the  needful  particulars  ;  and  upon  non-appearance,  or  re- 
fufal to  make  full  difcovery  upon  oath,  or  on  neglect  of  pay- 
ment before  cleared  inwards  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms, 
to  forfejt  twenty  pounds  ;  one  half  to  the  hofpital,  the  other 
to  the  perfon  fuing  :  the  form  muft  be  as  follows  : 

(L.  Sig.)  Whereas  by  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  her  late  majefty  queen  Anne,  intitled, 
An  act  for  the  better  collecting  and  recovering  the  duties 
granted  for  the  fupport  of  the  royal  hofpital  at  Greenwich, 
&c.  it  is  enacted,  That  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  fix-pence  a  month  out  of  feamen's  wages,  or 
their  deputies  for  the  time  being,  for  the  better  difcovery  cf 
what  fhall  be  due,  to  examine  ail  owners,  mafters,  or  others 
concerned,  upon  oath,  and  to  fummon  them  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  to  which  they  are  obliged  by  the  faid  act  to  appear  and 
anfwer  accordingly,  under  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  tor  any 
neglect. 

Thefe  are,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  to  me  given  in  purfu- 
ance of  the  faid  act,  to  require  you  to.appear  before  me  at 
my  office  at  the  cuftom  houfe,  in  the  port  uf  Southampton, 
to  give  an  account,  and  forthwith  payaiiluch  money  as 
fhall  appear  due  fiom  your  fhip's  company,  during  the  time 
II  K  tbey 
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^ey  have  ferved  on  board  the  (hip,  whereof  you  are  mailer, 
as  by  the  fni.l  act  is  directed,  to  avoid  the  penalties  in  the 
faid  act  mentioned.  Dated  at  my  office  at  this  port  of  South- 
ampton, on  the  24th  day  of  March,   1730. 


A.  B.  Receiver. 


To  James  Bell,  matter 
of  the  Providence. 


Any  mailer,  thus  fummoned,  refilling  to  appear  or  give  ac- 
count, and  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  offending  in  clearing  any 
fhip,  the  receiver  mull  return  their  names  to  the  commiffion- 
ers,  to  take  proper  methods  for  recovery  of  the  penalties. 
And,  befides  the  aforefaid  duty,  the  feveral  following  penalties 
and  forfeitures  are  to  be  paid,  for  the  ufe  of  Green  wich-Hof- 
piul,  to  the  officer  at  each  port,  who  collects  the  faid  duty. 

1.  Mailers  or  commanders  of  any  fhip,  &c.  belonging  to 
Great-Britain,  bound  to  parts  beyond  the  feas,  carrying  any 
mariner,  except  his  apprentice,  without  firfl  entering  into  a 
contract  for  his  wages  in  writing,  fpecifying  the  wages, 
voyage,  &c.  forfeit  five  pounds  each  man:  recoverable  upon 
information,  on  oath  of  one  or  more  witnefTes,  before  a 
juftice  of  the  peace. 

Which  forfeiture  the  receiver  muft  endeavour  to  get  infor- 
mation of,  and,  on  the  mailer's  return,  apply  to  ajuftice  for 
a  warrant  to  recover  it. 

2.  Mariners  abfenting  themfelves  from  the  fhips  they  belong 
to,  without  the  mailer's  leave,  forfeit  for  every  day's  abfence 
two  days  pay.  2 


3.  Mariners  (not  entering  into  the  king's  fervice)  leaving  the 
fhip  they  belong  to,  without  a  difchargc  in  writing  from  the 
mafter,  forfeit  one  month's  pay. 

Theft-  penalties  arc  to  be  deducted  by  the  mafter  out  of  any 
mariner's  wages,  who  is  to  enter  them  in  a  book,  and  make 
oath  before  the  collector  to  the  truth  of  it;  the  book  to  be 
figned  by  the  maflcr,  and  two  or  more  principal  officers,  fet- 
ting  forth  that  they  are  the  whole  ftopt  during  the  voyage. 
And,  on  arrival  of  every  fhip  from  abroad,  the  receiver  malt 
demand,  of  the  mafter,  an  account  of  penalties  incurred  by, 
and  ftopt  from  his  mariners  during  that  voyage,  and  muft  fee 
the  mailer's  book,  and  compare  the  account  with  it.  And 
any  mafter  deducting  the  penalties,  and  not  paying  them  to 
the  officer  appointed  to  receive  them,  within  three  months 
after  the  deduction,  forfeits  treble  the  value  :  to  be  recovered 
(with  the  deduction)  as  the  penalties  for  not  dulypaying  the 
fix-pence  a  month. 

Upon  receipt  of  any  money  for  this  duty,  or  for  penalties, 
an  entry  muft  be  made  in  a  proper  book  for  that  purpofe  ; 
from  which  muft  be  tranferibed,  every  quarter,  an  account  in 
the  fame  form,  to  be  fent  to  the  accountant  for  the  out-ports, 
and  the  money,  fo  received,  muft,  from  time  to  time,  be  re- 
mitted to  the  general-receiver  of  this  duty. 
And,  in  confideration  of  the  care  and  trouble  in  collecting, 
recovering,  and  accounting  for  this  duty  and  penalties,  the 
receiver  is  to  be  allowed  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  for  the  mo- 
ney received  or  recovered  by  him. 
The  form  of  the  account  to  be  as  follows :. 
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GRONINGEN,  one  of  the  feven  United  Provinces.  This 
province,  orlordihip,  is  boundedon  the  north  by  the  German 
Ocean;  thecountrv  of  Embden  on  the  eaft;  Overillel  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  Friefland  on  the  weft.  The  air  of  this  country  is 
fharp  and  we]!  purified  by  continual  breezes  ;  and  it  abounds 
with  wood  paftures,  and  large  herds  of  great  and  fmall  cattle. 

GxoningEN,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  fituated  on  the  con- 
flux of  the  rivers  Hunnes,  or  Schutfen,  and  Aa.  It  has  feveral 
natural  and  artificial  canals.  The  river  Aa  is  received  into 
the  city,  and  let  out  again  by  feveral  large  arches  under  the 
fortifications,  and,  where  it  goes  out,  receives  the  Hunnes, 
which  encompafs  the  eaft  and  north  parts  of  the  city,  and 
form  an  harbour  capable  of  a  great  number  of  veflels,  by 
which  means  this  city  enjoys  a  pretty  good  trade. 

Delfzyl,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ems,  has  a  very  good 
harbour,  which,  for  fituation,  and  other  advantages,  exceeds 
that  of  Embden. 

GUINEA,  in  Africa.  This  great  region  is  divided  into  two 
large  countries,  called  Upper  and  Lower  Guinea,  the  latter 
of  which  is  commonly  called  Conge.  Thefe  two  together 
extend  above  2500  miles  along  the  lea  coaft. 
The  molt  general  divifion  of  Upper  Guinea  is  into  three  parts, 
viz.  Malagueta,  Guinea  Proper,  and  Benin;  which  together 
extend  5C0  leagues  from  weft  to  e_ft. 

I.  M.uagi'ETa.  This  country  is  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Grain  Coaft,  from  the  paradife  grain,  or 
Guinea  pepper,  called  malagueta  in  Spanifh,  which  grows 
here  plentifully. 

This  country  is  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Sherbro,  Quoj a, 
and  Sanguin,  along  the  coaft,  and  Manou  inland.  But  thefe 
are  little  known,  except  near  the  coaft. 
The  chief  places  frequented  by  the  Europeans  are  Sherbro,  the 
capital  of  a  petty  kingdom  of  the  fame  name.  Sherbro  River 
is  navigable  for  canoes  a  great  way  up. — The  chief  trade  here 
is  in  cham-wood. — Near  the  mouth  of  this  river  there  is  York 
Ifland,  on  which  the  Englifh  had  once  a  factory,  and  good 
fort,  which  is  now  in  ruins. — There  is  alio  another  ifland, 
called  Farellons,  which  abounds  with  poultry,  rice,  potatoes, 
banana's,  orange  and  lemon-tree?.  About  25  leagues  diftant 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sherbro,  to  the  fouth-eaft,  is 
Cape  Monte,  It  is  furnifhed  with  numerous  villages,  and 
the  negroes  on  this  part  of  the  coaft  are  extremely  induftrious  : 
in  planting  of  rice  and  boiling  of  fait  they  are  indefatigable. 

II.  Guinea  Proper.  This  country  extends  from  Cape  Pal- 
mas  to  the  river  Volta,  about  140  leagues  along  the  fea  coaft, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  fouth  :  it  has  the  kingdom  of  Benin 
on  the  eaft  ;  Gago  and  Melli  on  the  north  ;  and  .Malagueta 
on  the  weft.  The  Europeans  divide  it  into  two  parts,  the 
Tooth  and  the  Gold  Coaft  ;  the  former  extends  from  Cape 
Palmas  to  the  river  Sueira  daCafta:  and  the  latter  from 
thence  to  the  river  Volta. 

TheTooxfit,  or  Ivory,  or  Qua  qua  Coast,  is  thus  called 
from  the  great  plenty  of  elephants-teeth  traded  in  here. 
When  they  come  totrade  with  any  fhip,  the  natives  takefome 
water  into  their  hands,  and  let  a  few  drops  of  it  fall  into  their 
eves,  which  is  a  kind  of  oath,  by  which  they  fignify  that  they 
would  rather  lofe  their  eye- light  than  cheat  thofe  they  trade 

.  They  are  no  Icfs  averfe  to  drunkennefs  than  to  fraud  ; 
and  though  their  country  produces  a  prodigious  number  of 
palm-trees,  vet  they  drink  no  palm-wine,  but  only  a  certain 
fmall  liquor,  which  they  mix  with  water.  They  have  ma- 
nufactures of  cotton  habits,  which  are  called  quaqua  gowns. 
A  fundamental  law  of  the  country  is,  that  every  one  is  obliged 
to  c.  ntinue  all  his  life-time  in  the  condition  in  which  he  was 
born  :  fo  that  one  whofe  father  was  afifherman,  for  inftance, 
can  never  become  any  thing  elfe  but  a  filherman  j  and  fo  of 
all  other  trades  and  profeffions. 
Th:  Gcld  Coast  follows  next:  but  why  it  is  particularly  fo 
called  cannot  be  well  accounted  for,  fince  other  countries  in 
Guinea  produce  gold  alio.  See  the  article  Gold. 
Undoubtedly  all  the  countries  in  Guinea  abound  with  gold 
mines  ;  and,  though  the  natives  are  not  artifts  enough  to 
know  where  or  how  to  follow  a  vein,  yet  they  findgreat  quan- 
tities of  gold  in  feveral  of  their  mine;,  which  are  all  fo  facred 
to  them,  that  they  will  not  permitany  European  miner  either 
to  fee  their  mines,  or  to  fearch  for  others.  Neverthelefs,  they 
bring  down  good  ftoresof  what  they  find  to  the  fea-coaft,  to 
trafBc  with  all-  Befides  which,  the  natives  near  the  fea  have 
another  way  of  finding  gold,  thus  :  in  the  rainy  feafons,  after 
a  wet  night,  the  fea  fhore  is  covered  with  people,  moftly  wo- 
men, each  having  a  couple  of  bowls,  made  of  caiabafhes  ;  the 

u  of  which  they  fill  with  fuch  fand  and  earth  as  is  drove 
down  from  the  mountains,  by  violent  floods,  into  the  rivers 
and  brooks,  e:c.  This  they  wafh  with  many  waters  by  of- 
ten turning  the  bowl  round,  till  it  wafhes  over  the  brim  ;  the 
gold,  be  any,  finks  to  the  bottom,  by  reafon  of  its 

it  ;  and  thus  they  continue,  till  they  have  wafhed  all 
the  earth  and  fand  away,  except  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  the 
bottom,  which  they  carefully  take  out,  and  Jay  by  in  the 
fmall  bowl,  after  filling  of  which  they  carry  the  dregs  home, 
2nd  fearch  it  diligently  for  the  gold. 
Themoft  remarkable  places  of  trade  are  as  follow,  viz. 

E,  a  country  abounding  with  gold,  and  formerly  a  con- 
siderable trade  was  carried  on  here  ;  but,  fince  thedevaftation 


made  by  a  neighbouring  nation,  there  is  very  little  trade,  \i 
comparifon  to  what  tiu-re  was  ;  and  the  little  gold  duft  that 
is  brought  hither,  is  either  lophifiicatcd,  or  of  very  fmall  va- 
lue. From  the  Afiinec,  to  Cape  Apollonia,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  land  cleared,  and  fowed  with  Indian  corn. 

Ax  .-.-.  The  inhabitants  here  are  generally  pretty  opulent, 
di  i ving  a  great  trade  with  the  Europeans  for  gold,  which  they 
chiefly  vend  to  the  Englifhor  Dutch.  The  natives  induftri- 
oufly  employ  themfelves  either  in  trade,  fifhing  or  agriculture; 
and  the  latter  is  chiefly  exercifed.in  the  culture  of  rice,  which 
grows  here,  ab.:ve  all  otherplace?,in  an  incredible  abundance, 
and  is  transported  hence  all  the  Gold  Coaft  over.  The  inha- 
bitants, in  lieu  thereof,  return  fraught  with  millet,  yam;,  po- 
tatoes, and  palm-oil,  all  which  are  very  fcarce  here  ;  for  the 
foil  is  generally  moift,  and,  though  fit  to  produce  rice  and 
fome  fruit  trees,  does  not  kindly  yield  other  fruits. 
The  country  upon  all  the  Gold  Coaft  abounds  in  hills,  all 
adorned  with  extraordinary  high  and  beautiful  trees :  the  values 
between  the  hills  are  wide  and  extenfive,  proper  for  the  plant- 
ing of  all  forts  of  fruits  ;  and,  if  they  were  as  well  cultivated 
as  watered,  would  fupply  half  the  coaft  with  provifiens.  The 
earth  produces,  in  great  abundance,  very  good  rice,  the 
richeft  fort  of  millet,  the  grain  of  which  is  red  ;  yams,  po- 
tatoes, and  other  fruits,  all  good  in  their  kind  ;  nor  is  the  foil 
deficient  in  fruit-trees.  Thefugar-canes  grow  here  in  greater 
plenty,  and  larger,  than  any  where  elfe  on  the  coaftof  Guinea. 
Palm-wine  and  oil  are  here  in  abundance,  and  very  food  :  the 
country  alfo  abounds  in  all  forts  of  tame  and  wild  bcafts.  For 
the  ftateof  the  fort  and  factories,  fee  the  articles  English, 
Dutch,  French,  and  Portuguese  African  Trade 
and  Companies.     See  alfo  our  new  Map  of  Africa. 

III.  Benin.  This  country,  which  comprehends  alfo  the  Slave 
Coaft,  has  Guinea  Proper,  or,  more  particularly,  the  Gold. 
Coaft,  on  the  weft  ;  Gago,  Brafera,  with  the  defert  of  Seth, 
on  the  north  ;  Mujac  and  Makoko  on  the  eaft  ;  and  part  of 
Congo,  with  the  Ethiopic  Ocean,  on  the  fouth.  It  is  com- 
monly divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Whydah  and  Ardah, 
which  two  contain  the  Slave  Coaft,  and  Benin  Proper. 

Whydah,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Englifli,  is  called  Juda  by 
the  French,  and  Fida  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  the  river  Volta  ;  on  the  fouth  it  has  the  gulph  of 
Guinea  ;  on  the  eaft  the  kingdom  of  Aidah,  and  on  the 
north,  the  kingdom  of  Dahomy.  Whydah  is  allowed  to  be 
a  very  delightful  country ;  the  number  and  variety  of  tall  and 
beautiful  trees  feem  as  if  planted  in  fine  groves  for  ornament ; 
the  lands  were  in  general  well  cultivated,  till  the  king  of  Da- 
homy  conquered  it ;  before  which,  the  natives  were  fo  in- 
duftrious, that  few  places  thought  fertile  efcaped  cultivation  : 
they  were  fo  anxious  in  that  particular,  that,  the  day  after, 
they  had  reaped,  they  always  fowed  again,  without  allowing 
the  land  time  for  reft. 

The  Englifh  African  company  have  a  fort  here,  wherein  are 
mounted  feveral  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  a  iittle  diftant  there 
is  alfo  a  French  fort. 

Sabee,  the  capital  town  of  Whydah,  is  about  four  miles  diftant 
from  the  French  fort,  towards  the  north  ;  but  it  was  reduced 
to  afb.es  by  the  king  of  Dahomy.  The  town  was  very  populous, 
and  here  were  daily  markets,  wherein  many  forts  of  European, 
as  well  as  African  commodities,  were  exhibited  to  public  fale, 
as  alfo  great  variety  of  provifions.  Near  the  European  facto- 
ries was  a  fpacious  place,  where  grew  a  parcel  of  fine  tall  fhady 
trees,  under  which  the  Englifh,  French  and  Portugueze 
governors,  faclors,  and  fea-captains,  walked  and  tranfadted 
bufinefs  every  day,  as  on  an  exchange.  All  thefe  places  were 
reduced  to  afhes  by  the  King  of  Dahomy's  army. 
Adjoining  to  the  kingdom  of  Whydah  are  feveral  fmall  royal- 
ties, as  Coto,  Little  and  Great,  Pcpo,  and  Quahoe,  firuate 
on  the  Slave  Coaft.  At  Coto  their  land  is  fiat,  fandy,  and 
barren  ;  they  have  indeed  the  palm  and  wild  cacao-trees,  in 
tolerable  plenty.  —  Their  trade  is  chiefly  that  of  flaves  and 
fifh.  Quahce,  according  to  Bofman,  abounds  with  gold, 
which  the  inhabitants  carry  through  Aquamboe  to  Acra. 

Dahomy  Country  is  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  Slave  Coaft, 
and  extends  greatly  inland  :  its  boundaries  on  the  weft,  north, 
and  eaft,  are  unknown.  This  country  is  mighty  healthy, 
lying  high,  and  being  refrefhed  with  cool  breezes.  Their 
commerce  here  is  chiefly  in  flaves,  and  fome  gold. 

Benin  Proper  has  part  of  the  Gulph  of  Guinea,  and  the 
Slave  Coaft,  or  Ludra,  on  the  weft;  part  of  Gao-o,  and 
Brafera,  on  the  north  ;  Mujac  and  Makoko  on  the  eaft  ;  and 
Congo  on  the  fouth.  Its  extent,  from  weft  to  eaft,  is  about 
6co  miles  ;  but  that  from  fouth  to  north  remains  unafcer- 
tained. 

The  country  abounds  with  wild  beafts,  as  elephants,  tycrers, 
leopards,  boars,  Sic.  as  alfo  with  game,  r.s  harts,  hares,  par- 
tridges, pigeons,  turtle-doves,  &c.  The  foil  alfo  produces 
great  variety  of  trees  and  plants,  or  orange,  lemon,  and  ef- 
pecially  cotton-trees ;  pepper,  but  not  in  luch  quantities  as  in 
the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  natives  here  are  pretty  well  civilized,  and,  if  humoured 
in  their  ceremonious  way  of  traffic,  they  mav  be  managed  to 
pretty  good  advantage.  They  are  very  expert  in  bufinefs, 
though  tedious  ;  which,  however,  they  manage  with  fo  much 
civility,  that  you  cannot  well  be  angry.     The  natives  feera 
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very  obliging  to  each  other ;  but  this  is  only  external  grimace, 
for  they  rcpofc  little  confidence  in  their  countrymen  :  they  are 
jealoufly  prudent,  and  very  referred,  efpecially  in  the  manage- 
ment of  theii  trade,  which  they  conduct  with  the  utmoft  fe- 
crecy,  left  they  fhould  be  represented  as  great  traders  to  their 
governors  ;  who,  upon  fuch  difcovery,  would  certainly  accufe 
them  of  fome  crime  or  other,  in  order  to  pollefs  themfelves, 
though  ever  fo  iinjuftly,  of  the  effects  of  theferich  merchants: 
wherefore,  thofe  who  have  no  fhare  in  the  government,  al- 
ways pretend  to  be  poorer  than  they  really  are,  to  efcape  the 
rapacious  hands  of  thofe  in  authority.  This  obliges  them  to 
a  cunning  fort  of  civility,  to  avoid  accufers  •,  but  thofe  Eu- 
ropean dealers  who  will  conceal  their  tranfaclions  with  then, 
and  deal  upon  the  fquare,  may  do  bufmefs  with  them  to  great 
profit. 

Thofe  men  who  have  any  thing  of  ftock  apply  to  merchan- 
dizes ;  very  fevv  of  the  commonalty  among  the  males  are  in- 
duftrious  ;  they  lay  the  burden  of  labour  on  their  wives  and 
Haves,  whether  it  be  tilling  of  ground,  fpinning  of  cotton, 
weaving  of  cloth,  or  any  other  handicraft  employ. — Here  arc 
verv  few  manual  aits,  befides  weaving,  practiled  or  undcr- 
ftood  :  the  chief  workmen  are  either  fmiths,  carpenters,  or 
leather-drcfiers  ;  but  all  their  workmanfhip  is  but  mean,  for 
want  of  proper  inftruction. 
Benin,  which  gives  name  to  the  empire,  and  is  the  king's  re- 
fidence,  is  fituate  about  60  miles  from  Agatton,  a  town  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Formofa,  near  the  lea.  Continual 
markets  are  kept  here  of  kine,  cotton,  elephants  teeth,  and 
European  wares. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  all  natives,  foreigners  not 
being  permitted  to  live  there.  There  are  feveral  rich  men,  who 
continually  attend  at  court,  not  concerning  themfelves  with 
cither  trade,  agriculture,  or  any  thing  elfe,  but  leaving  all 
their  affairs  to  their  wives,  w  ho  go  to  all  the  circumjacent  vil- 
lages to    trade  in  all  forts  of  merchandizes,  and  are  obliged 
to  bring  the  greateft  partof  their  gains  to  their  hufbancs.  All 
male  flaves  here  are  foreigner?,  for  the  inhabitants  cannot  be 
fold  for  flaves,  and   only  bear  the  name  of  the  king's  flaves. 
Nor  is  it  allowed  to   export  any  male  flaves  that  are  fold  in 
this  country,  for  they  mull  remain  there  ;  but  females  may  be 
dealt  with  at  every  one's  plcafure. 
Awerri  is  about  20  leagues  from  Benin  to  the  fouth,  and   is 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  whofe  king  is 
independent  from  the  king  of  Benin. 
Areba,  a   common   trading-place  for  the  Europeans,  fituate 
above  50  miles  higher  up  than  the  mouth  of  the  river  For- 
mofa.    So  far  (hips  may  conveniently  come  in  their  paiTage, 
failing  by  a  great  variety  of  branches  of  that  river,   befides 
eks.     There   were    here   formerly  two  factories,  one  of 
which  belonged  to  the  Englifh,  the  other  to  the  Dutch;  but, 
the  Englifh  not  having  traded  here  but  very  little  for  feveral 
years  paft,  they  have  no  fort  or  factory. 
Agatton  has  feveral  circumjacentvillages,  whofe  inhabitants 
come  hither  at  every  confiderable  market,  which  is  held  here 
for  five  i1 
At  Gate  Formosa  the  trade  confifts  in  elephants  teeth,  wax, 

and  honey. 
Congo,  or  Lower  Guinea.  This  large  country  has  Upper 
Guinea,  orthekingdom  of  Benin,  on  the  north  :  the  Ethiopic 
Ocean  on  the  weft;  the  kingdom  of  Matapan,  reckoned  part 
of  Cafreria,  on  the  fouth  ;  but  its  boundaries  eaft  and  north- 
eaft  are  not  well  known.  The  extent  of  this  country,  from 
Cape  Lopo,  in  the  firft  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  to  Cape 
Negro,  23.  30  of  the  fame  latitude,  is  about  16  degrees  30 
minutes, or  about  990  Englifh  miles:  how  far  it  extends  east- 
ward is  not  known. 

Congo  is   commonlv   divided  into  Loango,  Congo  Proper, 
Angola,  and  Bengusla.     The  greateft  part  of  the  cooper  that 
is  here  comes  from  an  inland  kingdom  cailed  Jufijeffes.  It  is 
brought  by  ftealth,  becaufe  that  nation  is  always  at  war  with 
the  people  of  Loango.  The  Portugueze  buy  here  great  quan- 
tities of  red-wood   and  elephants-teeth.    It   is  faid  there  are 
filver  mines  in  Loango,  but  the  people  are  fo  lazy  that  they 
will  not  work  them.       In  fome  places  there  grows   pepper, 
like  that   of   Benin,  ginger,  and  fome  fugar-canes  of  which 
they  make  little  or  no  account. 
To  the  weft  ward  of  Angola  lies  the  kingdom  of  Antzico,   and 
the  country  of  the  Jagas,  whofe.  inhabitants  trade  in  the 
kingdom  of  Angola,  whither  they  carry  Haves  from  their  own 
country,  and  from  Nubia,  which  they  exchange  forfalt,  trlafs- 
beads,  frlks,  knives,  and  other  wares. 
Sokgo,  or,  as    father   Labat    writes  it,  Sogno,  has  the  river 
Zaire  on  the  north  ;   Sundi  and  Pango  on  the  eaft  ;   Bamba 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  ocean  on  the   weft.  The  foil  is  dry 
and    fandy.     They   are  furnifhed  with  provifions  from   the 
mouth  of  theriver  Zaire,  and  their  principal  returns  arein  fait. 
SuNDi,  an  inland    country,  has  the  river  Zaire  on  the  north  ; 
on  the   fouth  eaft  the  countries  of  Batta  and  Pan2;o  ;  on  the 
north-eaft  the  kingdom  of   Makoko.     The  foil  of  this  pro- 
vince is  watered  with  fo  many  rivers,  that  its  fertility  is  no 
wonder.  It  requires  only  to  be  better  cultivated;  but  nothing 
here,  it  is  faid,  can  conquer  the  lazinefs  of  the  negroes  :  they 
chufe  rathertolive  in  want,  than  give  themfelves  the  trouble 
to  get  a  comfortable  livelihood. 
V  O  L.  I. 


The  mountains  here  abound  with    the  moft    precious  m 
but,  by  reafon  of  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants  about 
them,   they  are  not  fufVered  to  be  wrought.     None  but  the 
Srpn  mines  are  worked,  becaufe  they  want  iron  to  m 
and  inftruments  for  agriculture.     To  the  north  of  the  Z 
there  are  mines  of  fine  copper,  which  are  worked  ;  and  here, 
the  people  of  Loango  refort  to  purchafe  copper. 

Angola.  This  kingdom  has  that  of  Congo  Proper  on 
north  ;  Malemba,  or  Majemba,  on  the  eaft  ;  Benguela  on 
the  fouth  ;  and  the  ocean  on  the  weft.  Here  area  prodigious 
number  of  flaves.  The  Portugueze  Jefuits  alone,  wim  per- 
form here  the  office  of  curates,  and  take  care  cf  the 
are  faid  to  have  above  i2,oco  flaves  at  Loand  >,  which  is  the 
ufual  refidencc  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bilhop. 

Benguela.  This  country  has  Angola  on  then 
country  of  Jaga  Cafanii  on  the  eaft  ;  the  kingdom 
pan  on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  ocean  on  the  weft.  The  inland 
countries  are  little  known.  Along  the  fea-coaft  are  feveral 
places,  wherewith  we  are  better  acquainted.  Thcfe  are,  ac- 
cording to  De  Liflc,  as  follow:  Old  Benguela,  or  Benguela 
Viella,  Manikicango,  i'ort  Cabuto,  St  Philip  de  Benguela, 
Angra  de  Sancta  Maria,  Farl'a  Hay,  Tortuga  Bay,  Angra 
de  Negros,  and  Great  Wiffcrs  Bay. 

The  Portugueze  have  built  a  fort  at  Old  Benguela,  with  pa- 
lifadoes,  and  a  ditch  round  it.  The  foil  here  is  very  fruitful, 
and  the  land  low. — Here  is  plenty  of  black  cattle,  hogs,  and 
Portugueze  inhabitants,  fine  linen  and  cotton  cloths,  gum, 
and  CTun-powder  ;  and  the  European  trade  is  here  chiefly  in 
flaves,  fome  gold  and  ivory. 

REMARK  S. 


The  trade  carried  on  here,  whether  by  the  Englifh,  or  other 
European  nations,  confifts  in  but  three  capital  articles,  viz. 
flaves,  teeth,  and  gold:  a  very  gainful  and  advantageous 
commerce,  efpecially  as  it  was  once  carried  on,  when  thefe 
were  all  purchafed  at  low  rates  from  the  negroes  ;  and  even 
thofe  low  rates  paid  in  trifles  and  toys,  fuch  as  knive3  and 
fcilTars,  kettles,  glafs-beads  and  cowries,  things  of  little  va- 
lue ;  but  even  this  part  of  the  trade  is  greatly  declined  in 
profit,  fince  by  the  ftrife  and  envy  among  the  traders,  efpe- 
cially between  our  late  royal  African  company  and  the  fepa- 
rate  traders,  we  have  had  the  folly  to  inftrucl  the  negroes  in 
the  value  of  their  own  goods,  and  of  the  cheapnefs  of  ours  j 
endeavouring  to  fupplant  one  another,  by  underfelling  and 
overbidding,  by  which  we  have  taught  the  negroes  to  fup- 
plant both,  by  holding  up  the  price  of  their  own  produc- 
tions, and  running  down  the  rates  of  what  we  carry  them 
for  fale. 

Thus  that  gainful  commerce,  once  fuperior  to  all  the  trades 
in  the  world,  which  carried  out  the  meaneft  of  all  exporta- 
tion, and  brought  home  the  richeft,  is  finking  daily,  and 
we  arefometimes  faid  to  buy  even  the  gold  too  dear. 
But  all  this  while  here  is  not  the  leaft  ufe  made  of  the  land, 
the  fruitful  foil  lies  wafte,  a  vaft  extended  country,  pleafant 
vallies,  the  banks  of  charming  rivers,  fpacious  plains,  ca- 
pable of  improvement  and  cultivation  to  infinite  advanu 
barren  and.  untouched. 

Now,  why  is  all  this  wafte?  What  mean  the  Europeans,  and 
others  to  negle£t  fuch  advantages  ?  Why  do  they  not  in- 
clofe,  fence,  and  fet  apart  fuch  lands  for  cultivation,  as  by 
their  nature  and  fituation  appear  to  be  proper  for  the  moft 
advantageous  productions  ? 

Let  the  fame  climates  be  examined  in  other  parts  of  the 
wor'.d,  and  the  foil  in  thofe  climates  be  compared  with  the 
foil  in  the  fame  latitudes  on  this  coaft;  and  if  it  is  the  fame, 
or  fo  near  the  fame,  as  no  vifible  difference  is  found  in  them, 
why  fhould  they  not  produce  the  fame  harveft,  the  fame 
plants,  fruits,  drugs  ;  or,  whatever  grows  and  is  produced 
in  one,  why  fhould  it  not  be  planted,  grow,  and  produce 
the  fame  in  another? 

Let  us  reduce  this  to  practice,  and  bring  the  latitude  of 
places  together,  with  the  productions  proper  to  thofe  places; 
for  example, 

I.  The_  coffee-berry  is  the  natural  product  of  the  earth  at 
Mocha,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Red-Sea,  ana  the  fouth- 
weft  point  of  Arabia  Fceiix,.  in  the  latitude  of  13  to  14.  deg. 
there  it  grows,  thrives  and  is  produced,  as  it  were  wild,  and 
with  the  leaft  help  of  labour  imaginable;  what  affiftar.ee  of 
art  is  added  to  it,  is  after  the  fruit  is  ripened  and  gathered, 
viz.  in  the  curing  and  drying  the  berry,  and  preferving  them 
for  a  marker,  and  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  fame  manner  in 
ar.v  part  of  the  world  as  well  as  there. 

The  diligent  Dutch,  feeing  the  eafinefs  of  the  managing  and 
curing  the  berrv,  and  how  that  part  had  no  dependence,  ei- 
ther upon  the  earth,  the  air,  the  water,  or  any  thins;  elfe 
more  there  than  in  another  place,  took  the  hint,  and  planted 
the  coffee- tree  in  the  ifland  of  Java,  near  their  city  of  Bata- 
via  ;  there  it  thrives,  bears,  and  ripens  every  jot  as  well  as  at 
Mocha;  and  now  they  beain  to  leave  off  the  Red  Sea,  and 
bring  20  to  30  tons  of  coffee  at  a  time  from  Batavia,  in  the 
latitude  of  5  degrees  fouth. 

Not  content  with  this  happy   improvement,  others  of  the 

fame  nation  have  made  the  fame  experiment,    in    near  the 

fame  latitude,  in  another  quarter  of  the  world,  and  with  the 
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like  fuccefs  ;  and  now  they  begin  to  bring  large  quantities  of 
coffee  from  Surinam,  on  the  north  coaft  of  South  America, 
lat.6tdeg. 

We  are  told  likewife,  though  this,  however  probable,  I  do 
not  affirm,  that  the  lefs  induftrious  Portugueze  are  planting 
it  on  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  about  the  Rio  de  St  Francifco,  in 
the  latitude  of  12  degrees. 

And  befides  thefe,  we  are  allured  the  French  have  planted  it 
without  fuccefs  at  the  Cape  de  Bon  Efperanza  :  the  reafon  is 
plain,  the  place  was  too  cold,  and  it  might  as  well  be  planted 
at  our  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  the  cape  lying,  as 
we  all  know,  in  lat.  34  deg.  20  min.  or  thereabouts. 
But  if  at  Batavia  and  Surinam,  in  latitude  5  to  6  degrees  ;  if 
at  Mocha,  in  latitude  14  degrees;  if  at  Port  Dauphin,  in  la- 
titude 23  t  degrees  ;  why  not  at  Seraleon,  under  Cape  de 
Verd,  in  latitude  13  to  15  degrees  ?  Why  not  at  Cape  Coaft, 
and  at  Accra,  in  latitude  5  to  6  degrees  ?  And  in  a  word, 
why  not  upon  all  the  Grain  Coaft,  Tooth  Coaft,  Gold  and 
Slave  Coaft,  where  we  have  a  free  pofTeflion,  ftrength  for 
protection,  and  foil  for  production  ? 

2.  The  fugar  cane.  Our  fuccefs  with  the  fugar-cane  is 
well  known  ;  it  is  produced  to  a  very  great  advantage  in  our 
ifland  colonies  of  America.  From  St  Chriftopher's  in  lati- 
tude 17  I  deg.  and  Jamaica  in  latitude  18  deg.  toBarbadoes, 
in  latitude  13  deg.  Jt  is  produced  by  the  Portugueze  in  the 
Brazils,  in  the  fame  latitude,  fouth  of  the  line  from  the  port 
of  Fernambuco,  in  the  latitude  of  9  deg.  to  the  Bay  de  To- 
dos  los  Santos,  or  Bay  of  All  Saints,  in  the  latitude  of  13 
deo\  20  m.  and  it  is  produced  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  in  the  provinces  of  Guaxara,  Gua- 
timala,  &c.  in  the  latitude  of  14  deg.  And  why  not  then  by 
us  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  where  we  have  the  choice  of  the 
country  in  the  very  fame  latitude  from  the  Gold  Coaft  in  the 
latitude  6,  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  in  the  latitude  1 5  ? 
Add  to  this  the  particular  advantages  which  offer  themfelves 
to  the  planter  in  fuch  an  attempt  as  this,  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  which  he  has  not,  nor  can  have,  in  any  of  thofe 
parts  where  the  fugar  is  now  planted,  efpecially  by  the 
Englifh.     For  example, 

1.  The  eafinefs  of  procuring  negro  labourers,  which  here 
would  not  coft  above  4  or  5I.  per  head,  whereas  they  are  at 
this  time,  in  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  worth  from  25  to  30I. 
a  head  ;  at  the  Brazils  from  30  to  40L  and  to  the  Spaniards 
in  the  provinces  of  Guaxara,  Guatimala,  &c.  50  to  60I. 
fterling  per  head. 

N.  B.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  negroes  from  running 
away  is  not  fo  great  as  fome  imagine,  fince  as  they  are 
brought  from  diftant  provinces,  though  it  be  upon  the  fame 
continent,  they  know  nothing  of  their  own  country  ;  nor  do 
they  underftand  the  language  of  the  next  negroes,  any  more 
than  they  do  Englifh  ;  and  if  they  fhould  fly  to  thefe  neigh- 
bouring negroes,  they  would  but  make  flaves  of  them  again, 
and  fell  them  to  the  (hips ;  fo  that  the  flaves  would  not  be  apt 
to  fly,  and,  if  they  did,  the  lofs  would  not  be  near  fo  great 
as  in  Jamaica,  &c. 

2.  The  eafinefs  of  getting  provifions,  which  they  would  be 
fo  far  from  fetching  from  Ireland  or  New  England,  as  our 
colonies  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  do,  and  at  a  very  mon- 
ftrous  rate,  that  they  would  be  always  able  to  furnifh  them- 
felves, as  they  do  now,  by  the  produce  of  the  foil :  as  for  rice, 
India  com,  or  maize,  with  roots,  fuch  as  potatoes,  par- 
fnips,  carrots,  plantanes,  and  innumerable  other  forts,  they 
grow  freely  upon  all  the  coaft. 

The  fhortnefs  of  the  diftance,  and  the  fafe  paffage  between 
England  and  thefe  colonies,  is  fuch  that  the  voyage  is  often 
performed  in  15  or  20  days,  whereas  fix  or  ten  weeks  is 
counted  no  bad  voyage  between  Jamaica  and  London  :  the 
rxpence  as  well  as  other  inconveniencies  of  which  are  ex- 
ceeding great,  and  the  difterence  would  give  the  fugars  of 
Africa  a  great  advantage  at  market. 

3.  Of  the  planting  of  tea.  Every  one  that  has  been  the 
length  of  Amoy  or  Chufan  on  the  coaft  of  China,  knows 
that  the  tea  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Xantung, 
Nanquin,  and  Canton,  asalfo  in  the  ifland  of  Japan,  molt 
of  it  between  the  latitude  of  30  deg.  and  24  deg.  north  of 
the  line.  With  how  much  greater  advantage  then  of  the 
climate  might  the  fame  ptant  be  produced  at  Seraleon  and 
on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Africa,  the  plants  being  fetched  from 
China,  as  well  as  the  method  of  curing  it  ?  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mynheer  Nieuhoft,  is  not  difficult.  See  the  article 
Tea. 

1  need  fay  very  little  to  the  advantages  of  raifing  fuch  a  pro- 
fitable plant  fo  near  home  ;  the  thing  explains  itfelf,  and  the 
difficulty  of  making  the  experiment  feems  not  to  be  great. 
Nay,  I  am  told,  that,  in  the  governor's  garden  at  Cape  Coaft 
Caftle,  there  is,  or  at  leaft  was  in  the  time  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Sir  Dalby  Thomas,  a  large  plant  of  tea  planted, 
and  that  it  grew  and  thrived  to  admiiation  :  and  why  fhould 
it  not  ? 

I  fhall  conclude  this  head  with  one  particular  yet  more  confi- 
dcrable  than  all  the  reft,  and  that  is,  the  great  article  of  the 
fpiccs,  fuch  as  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  cinnamon  ;  the  twolaft 
are  found  in  the  iflands  of  Ternate,  and  others  adjacent  in 
the  latitude  of  3  to  4  deg.    The  nutmegs,  indeed,  are  found 


only  at  Banda,  and  fome  fmall  iflands  adjoining  and  almcft 
underthe  line  ;  and  fo  it  may  be  doubtful  except  in  the  fame 
latitude,  which  is  farther  fouth  than  any  of  our  fettlements 
in  Africa  :  but  the  trial  might  be  made  of  that  too. 
But  as  to  the  clove,  it  is  found  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo  at 
Gilolo,  and  feveral  other  iflands,  from  the  latitudes  of  2  to 
7  deg.  which  is  exactly  the  climate  of  our  Gold  Coaft;  like- 
wife  the  cinnamon  is  found  in  Ceylon,  in  the  latitude  of  6 
to  7  deg.  and  hits  punctually  with  this  coaft;  and  we  can  fee 
no  reafon  why  the  fame  climate  on  the  fhoie  of  Africa  may 
not,  by  the  help  of  art  and  induftry,  produce  the  fame  fruit. 
I  fum  up  all  with  obferving,  that  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt, 
but  all  or  moft  of  the  productions,  either  of  the  Eaft  or 
Weft-Indies,  might  be  produced  here  ;  fuch  as  the  cotton, 
ginger,  fugar,  cacao,  pimento,  indigo,  and  feveral  others 
known  at  Jamaica  ;  as  alfothe  cochineal,  the  vanelloes,  and 
even  the  Peruvian  bark,  if  induftry  and  application  were 
fet  on  work  to  plant  them. 

Before  we  quit  the  improvements  which  might  be  made  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  without  mentioning  a  great  correfpon- 
dence  carried  on  among  the  feveral  nations  in  the  northern 
part  of  that  country,  which,  even  as  it  is  now.  caufes  a  great 
commerce  over  land,  or  taking  notice  withal  how  wonder- 
fully it  might  be  improved  ;  this  trade  is  faid  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  negro  natives,  upon  the  great  river  Nigris  or  Niger  ; 
or,  as  we  call  it,  the  river  Gambia,  in  conjunction  with  the 
natives  of  feveral  nations,  upon  the  fame  river,  eaft  from  the 
fhore  ;  and  by  all  thefe  together,  correfponding  with  the 
Moors  on  the  north  coaft  of  Africa,  at  Fez,  at  Morocco,  at 
Mequinefs,  and  other  cities,  where  they  now  carry  on  a 
commerce,  by  vaft  annua!  caravans.  They  tell  us,  that  it 
is  already  a  very  great  trade  ;  but  how  would  our  propofal 
not  only  increafe  this  trade  itfelf,  but  quite  change  and  alter 
the  very  people  themfelves!  while  the  north  part  of  the 
country  (being  Chriflians)  the  lavage  part  would  be  foon  ci- 
vilized, and  become  fo  too,  and  the  people  learn  to  live,  to 
becloathed,  and  to  be  furnifhed  with  many  things  from  Eu- 
rope, which  they  now  want  ;  and,  by  confequence,  would, 
with  their  manners,  change  the  very  nature  of  their  com- 
merce, and  fall  in  upon  the  confumption  of  the  European 
manufactures  in  general. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  lay  our  fchemes  of  commerce  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  nations  with  thofe  fouthern  lands;  num- 
bers of  European  people,  being  but  once  fettled  on  the  fea 
coaft,  would  foon  fpread  the  commerce  into  the  inland  na- 
tions, and  employ  and  enrich  the  inhabitants,  by  inftructino- 
them  in  the  arts  of  living,  as  well  as  of  trade  ;  and  this  brings 
me  to  a  view  of  one  of  the  greateft  fcenes  of  improvement  in 
the  world,  which  is  in  fhort  this,  viz. 
That  there  needs  little  more  than  to  inftruct  and  inure  the 
barbarous  nations  in  all  our  colonies,  factories,  &c.  in  the 
arts  of  living  :  cloathing  with  decency,  not  fhamelefs  and 
naked  ;  feeding  with  humanity,  and  not  in  a  manner  bru- 
tal; dwelling  in  towns  and  cities  with  ceconomy  and  civil 
government,  and  not  like  favages. 

It  is  the  moft  unaccountable  miftake  of  its  kind  that  can  be 
imagined,  that  one  fhould  fuppofe  civilizing  nations  does  not 
increafe  commerce  ;  the  contrary  is  evident  in  all  our  colo- 
nies :  civilizing  the  American  favages,  who  inhabited  the 
countries  on  the  back  of  the  European  colonies  in  North 
America,  as  well  our  own,  as  thofe  on  the  French  fide  at 
Quebec  and  Canada,  what  has  been  the  confequence  ?  Take 
it  in  the  following  particulars,  which,  though  few  and  fmall 
in  the  feveral  articles,  are  yet  confiderable  in  the  whole,  and 
abundantly  confirm  the  propofition. 

The  Indians  or  natives,  before  the  Europeans  came  among 
them,  had  neither  houfes,  cattle,  clothes,  tools,  weapons, 
ammunition,  or  houfhold  ftuff;  their  cattle  were  the  beads 
of  the  foreft ;  their  clothes  were  the  fkins  of  beafts ;  their 
weapons,  bows,  wooden  fwords,  clubs,  javelins,  and  darts, 
pointed  with  teeth  and  bones  of  fifhes  ;  their  ammunition,  ar- 
rows and  ftones ;  their  houfes  mere  wigwams,  hovels  and 
huts  ;  their  houfhold  ftuff  earthern- pans  hardened  in  the  fun; 
their  beds,  matts  and  fkins,  laid  on  the  ground  :  they  could 
ftrike  no  fire,  but  by  rubbing  two  fticks  together  ;  they  had 
neither  edged  tools  or  other  tools,  for  they  had  neither  iron, 
fteel,  brafs,  or  lead;  no  grind-ftone  or  mill-ftone;  their 
meat  was  flefh  dried  in  the  fun,  and  their  drink  no  other  than 
cold  water. 

Thefe  fame  Indians,  even  thofe  remaining  wild  and  favage  al- 
moft  as  before,  yet  being  convinced  by  their-  conveniencies, 
and  prompted  by  neceility,  ferve  themfelves  of  us  with  an  in- 
finite number  of  things,  for  the  abundant  accommodation  of 
life  ;  and  thofe  that  are  more  civilized  do  it  more,  and 
thefe  altogether  increafe  our  trade  ;  for  example,  take  their 
own  goods  rirft,  with  which  they  purchafe  ours.  They  fell 
the  deer-fkins,  bear-fkins,  fox,  beaver,  and  other  furs;  all 
which,  together,  we  call  peltry  :  thefe,  I  fay,  they  fell  to  our 
people,  and  a  very  good  merchandize  they  are,  being  an  im- 
port that  turns  to  very  good  account,  when  manufactured  in 
thefe  kingdoms. 

With  thefe  they  buy  our  woollen  manufactures  for  their 
cloathing,  fuch  as  duffels,  blankets,  halfticks,  kerfies,  and 
fuch  coarfe  goods;  and  others  alio  of  leather,  with  which 
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they  drcfs  and  keep  themfelves  wr.rm  in  the  eoldefl  fcafon  ; 
alio  they  buy  caps,  (lockings,  huts,  (hoes,  gloves,  for  the 
fame  hard  weai  I 

In  order  to  provide  fuel  and  food,  they  buy  for  the  laft  fire- 
arms and  ammunition,  fuch  as  powder  and  (hot  ;  and  for  the 
fiili,  hatchets  and  axes,  knives,  bills,  as  alio  fpades,  (hovels, 
pickaxes,  and  other  tools  fitted  for  their  work  ;  for  the  build- 
ing and  furnilhim;  houfes  to  dwell  in,  they  buy  all  kinds  of 
edged  tools,  asalfo  nails,  fpikes,  hammers,  faws,  chiilcls, 
&c.  wrought  iron  for  hooks,  hinges,  locks,  bolts,  and  many 
other  things  :  for  their  houfhold  duff  likewifc  they  fometimes 
buy  chairs,  ftools,  benches,  beds,  beddeads,  and  the  like  ; 
alfo  pots,  cafks,  and  other  veflels  of  earth,  pewter,  brafs, 
nnd  wood,  and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  they  want,  which 
cither  art  or  trade  can  fupply  them  with,  according  to  their 
way  of  living  ;  and,  as  they  grow  more  civilized,  and  come 
more  into  the  European  way  of  life,  the  more  of  our  pro- 
duct and  manufactures  will  they  ftand  in  need  of, 
All  thefe  make  trade,  and  as  thefe  demands  increafe,  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Europe  mud  increafe;  for  increafe 
of  the  civilized  people  is  an  increafe  of  commerce  in  its 
neceflary  conferences,  let  the  degree  of  their  demands  be- 
more  or  lefs. 

What  then  have  the  people  of  England  more  to  do,  but  to 
inn  cafe  the  colonies  of  their  own  nation,  in  all  the  remote 
parts  where  it  is  proper  and  practicable,  and  to  civilize  and 
inffruct  the  favages  and  natives  of  thofc  countries,  wherever 
they  plant,  fo  as  to  bring  them  by  the  fofteft  and  gentled  me- 
thods to  fall  into  the  cuftoms  and  ufages  of  their  own  coun- 
try, and  incorporate  among  our  people  as  one  nation? 
1  fay  nothing  of  chridianizing  the  favages,  it  is  remote  from 
my  prefent  purpofe  ;  but  I  fpeak  of  an  incorporation  of 
cudoms  and  ufages  as  may  in  time  bring  them  to  live  like 
Chridians,  whether  they  may  turn  fuch  or  not. 
To  bring  this  home  to  the  coad  and  country  of  Africa,  of 
which  we  were  jud  now  fpeaking  :  let  the  improvements 
propofed  with  regard  to  this  commerce  be  calculated,  in 
planting,  fifhing,  fhipping,  and  all  the  neceflary  employ- 
ments that  would  attend  a  public  improved  colony  ;  and  let 
them  tell  us,  if  the  confequence  would  not  be  aconfumption 
of  manufacture  among  the  people  where  there  was  none  be- 
fore, and  in  a  place  where  we  had  no  commerce  to  carry  on 
before. 

Nor  let  any  weak-hearted  Chriftian  fugged,  that  this  would 
be  to  anticipate  our  Weft-India  trade,  fupplant  our  other 
colonies,  and  weaken  us  on  the  one  hand,  while  it  ftreng- 
thens  us  on  another  ;  let  thofe  who  talk  fo  confider,  ift,The 
great  improvements  propofed,  without  meddling  either  with 
iu^ar,  ginger,  or  any  of  our  ifland  productions,  and  how 
great  the  improvement  might  be  firft  made  in  thefe  things. 
And,  2dly,  Let  us  add,  that  as  it  is  evident  all  our  ifland  co- 
lonies are  not  at  this  time  fufficient  to  fupply  <»ur  markets 
with  fugar,  including  the  quantity  that  might  be  detn 
for  exportation  ;  nor  can  the  quantity,  when  our  fugar  trade 
comes  to  be  properly  encouraged,  eafily  be  too  great,  nor  in- 
deed is  there  any  danger  of  it,  fo  that  thofe  objections  are 
eafily  to  be  anfwered  :  let  us  fee  the  improvement  begun, 
and  let  us  fee  the  danger  begun,  of  overflocking  our  mar- 
kets, and  hurting  the  trade  of  our  iflands,  and  let  us  hear  if 
our  iflands  complain  ;  it  will  be  then  time  enough  to  anfwer 
thofe  fcruples  :  at  prefent,  they  feem  to  merit  no  confideration. 
But,  if  the  production  of  our  fugars  was  three  times,  or,  per- 
haps, twice  three  times  more  than  it  is,  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  to  find  a  vent  for  it,  and  to  keep  up  the  price  to  fuch 
a  pitch,  as  may  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  planter 
too.     See  the  article  Sugar. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  vafl  ocean  of  improvement  in 
view  upon  the  African  coad  (though  the  fingle  planting  of 
fugar  was  omitted)  and  as  there  are,  as  well  on  this  fide  of 
the  country,  as  on  the  eaflern  (bores,  vadly  populous  nati- 
ons, nay,  empires,  where  there  are  millions  of  people  yet  to 
trade  with,  who  were  never  traded  with  before,  the  prevail- 
ing on  thefe  nations  to  civilize  and  govern  themfelves,  ac- 
cording as  informed  nature  would  foon  direct  them,  would  ne- 
celiarily  introduce  trade,  confume  manufactures,  employ 
fhipping  and  hands,  and  in  time  edablifh  fuch  a  commerce, 
as  would  be  more  than  equal  to  any  foreign  exportation  we 
have  yet  to  boaft  of.  -  , 

There  is  but  one  confiderable  country  in  the  world  that'  we 
have  any  knowledge  of  upon  the  furfaceofthe  globe,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  have  no  commerce,  or  with 
whom  they  have  no  manner  of  converfe  :  and  this  is  the  great 
empire  or  clafs  of  kingdoms  called  Ethiopia,  or  the  Abyf- 
fines. 

There  are  but  three  ways  for  us  to  come  to  any  part  of  this 
country  in  a  courfe  of  trade  or  correfpondence,  and  at  pre- 
fent they  are  all  made  impracticable. 

I.  Over  land  from  Tripoli  and  the  coad  of  Barcan  ;  and, 
were  the  Tripolines  reduced  by  a  proper  confederacy  for  that 
purpofe  among  the  Chridian  powers,  this  trade  would  cer- 
tainly be  fet  on  foot  by  caravans,  as  is  done  in  Afia,  from 
Aleppo  to  Bagdat,  to  this  day. 

2-  Up  the  Nile,  from  Grand  Cairo  into  the  lake  of  Dom- 
bea :  but,  though  this   is  laid  to  be  in  ufe  at  fome  certain 


times,  when  the  river  is  not  fwelled  beyond  its  bounds  nnct 
banks,  yet  thofe  that  have  examined  it  more  nicely  tell  u:;, 
that  thofe  people  are  miftaken,  and  that  the  cataracts  or 
water-falls,  which  are  frequent  in  the  river,  from  within 
160  miles  of  Grand  Cairo  fouth,  cutoff"  all  poflibility  of  a 
navigation,  or  of  any  commerce  by  water  farther  that  way. 
3.  The  third  way  is  by  the  coad  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  this 
alfo  is  cut  off  by  the  Turks,  who  have  feized  upon  all  the 
weftern  (hores  of  the  gulph  or  Red  Sea,  and,  driving  the 
Ethiopians  from  the  coad,  have  either  (hut  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  out  from  the  Ethiopians,  or  have  (hut  up  the  Ethi- 
opians from  converfing  with  the  red  of  the  world. 
The  commerce,  however,  is  apparently  practicable 'from 
the  coad  of  that  gulph,  fartherfouth  than  the  Turks  have  yet 
poffefled  it ;  and  there  are  two  particular  rivers  on  that  coad, 
viz.  Zelia  and  the  Houache,  that  are  navigable  far  within 
the  country,  and  beyond  the  coad,  which  the  Turks  are 
poffefled  of;  and  that,  by  thefe  rivers,  a  commerce  may  be 
eftablifhed  into  the  very  center  of  Ethiopia,  which  is  indeed 
thcricheft  and  mod  populous  part  of  it,  and  that  the  mouths 
of  thefe  rivers  are  open  for  any  nation  to  fettle  and  forti 
which  fettlements  would  be  eafily  defended,  by  having  but 
two  (hips  of  force,  from  40  to  50  guns,  always  there,  by 
whom  alfo,  going  and  returning,  the  trade  would  be  carried 
on  round  the  cape. 

It  may  befuggeded,  that  fuch  a  trade  would  be  within  the 
circle  of  the  Ead-India  company's  charter  ;  to  which  it  would 
be  effectually  anfwered,  why  then  does  not  the  company 
open  the  trade,  -and  make  a  fettlement  themfelves  .?  If  they 
do  not,  no  exclufive  privilege  of  commerce  is  granted  to  any 
men,  or  company  of  men,  to  obflruct  or  dedroy  a  trade,  but 
to  improve  and  carry  it  on  ;  and  if  they  infill  on  their  char- 
ter to  have  the  right  of  trading  to  Ethiopia,  but  will  not 
trade,  their  right  is  fo  far  void  of  courfe  ;  otherwife  they 
may  as  well  tell  us,  they  have  a  charter  granted  them,  to 
fhut  out  the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain  from  the  Ethiopian 
trade,  which  would  be  abfurd,  and  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing. 

Contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  our  correfpondence  in  the 
Indies,  this  trade  would  be  exceedingly  much  to  the  advan- 
tage or  Great-Britain,  becaufe  they  would  both  receive  our 
growth  and  proiiuce,  and  make  to  us  returns  in  gold  and  ivory; 
whereas,  in  all  the  trade  of  India  and  China,  our  cafe  is  the 
reverie  ;  lor  there  we  cannot  fell  our  own  goods  at  all,  and 
cannot  buy  theirs,  but  with  ready  money.  They  will  take 
off  none,  or  but  few  of  our  manufactures,  nor  will  they 
fupply  us  with  theirs,  but  for  hard  filver  ;  to  the  detriment, 
not  of  England  only,  but,  perhaps,  of  all  Europe. 
2.  The  people,  though  the  country  is  hot,  go  all  modeftly 
and  decently  cloathed  ;  and  it  is  known  by  thofe  who  have 
travelled  among  them,  that  they  would  buy  our  Englifn  fi::e 
cloths,  in  particular  fuch  as  are  carried  to  Egypt  and  Perfia, 
if  they  could  come  at  them  ;  anJ  fome  cllays  of  that  kind 
have  been  made  from  Grand  Cairo  bv  la;:d,  ti.ough  not  fuch 
as  are  confiderable  enougli  to  be  called  a  trade. 
Upon  the  whole,  fuch  a  trade  would  be  infinitely  advanta- 
geous ;  feeing  the  return  for  whatever  cf  our  manufactures 
could  be  fold  there,  would  be  in  gold,  in  ivory,  fulphur, 
civit,  faltpetre,  emeralds,  and  fuch  like  valuable  goods  : 
there  are  other  productions,  which  we  have  feeil  from  thence 
alfo,  as  deer-fkins  in  exceeding  great  quantities  ;  hides  of 
black  rattle  ;  leopards  and  lions  fkins,  and  others  of  thofe 
kinds ;  alfo  fine  copper,  and  fome  very  rich  gums  and  dru'»s, 
fuch  as  frankincenfe,  gum  arabic,  and  aloes  foccotrina. 
In  exchange  for  thefe,  we  (hould,  without  fail,  introduce  our 
broad  cloths,  fine  fcarlet  (balloons,  fayes,  ferges  and  fuch 
other  thin  fluffs  as  are  ufually  worn  in  hot  climates  ;  belides 
a  great  quantity  of  hard-ware  manufactures,  wrought  irori 
and  brafs,  edged  tools,  weapons,  fire-arms,  ammunition, 
lead,  pewter,  tin,  fine  linen,  and  perhaps  filks  alfo  :  for 
we  are  well  allured,  they  have  no  more  trade  with  India,  or 
any  other  parts  of  the  world,  than  they  have  with  England. 
Thus  you  have  three  articles  for  the  improvement  of  the  Kri- 
tifh  commerce  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  only,  all  practicable, 
and  all  capable  of  raifing  an  immenfe  confumption  of  our 
woollen  manufactures,  where  there  was  little  or  no  confump- 
tion for  them  before:  one  of  which  articles,  viz.  that  of 
Guinea,  is  actually  in  our  own  power,  and  fo  little  to  be 
faid  againft  the  experiment,  that  nothing  of  its  kind  is  more 
wonderful,  than  that  the  attempt  has  never  yet  been  nude. 
See  the  articles  Africa,  East-India  Company,  Eng- 
lish African  Company,  French  African  Trade 
and  Ccmpany,  Gold. 

The  fecurity  and  extension  of  the  trade  to  Guinea,  and  to  all 
parts  of  Africa  where  Great-Britain  has  a  right  to  trade,  de- 
pends on  keeping  up  forts  and  factories. 
For  near  300  years  pad,  it  has  been  the  condant  policy  of 
all  European  nations,  who  have  made  new  difcoveries,  and 
gained  any  edablifhed  power  and  authority  in  barbarous 
countries,  to  erect  and  maintain  forts  and  cadles  ;  and,  by 
virtue  of  fuch  poffeffions,  to  claim  a  right  to  whole  king- 
doms, and  to  exci  ude  all  other  nations  from  trading  with 
them. 
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By  this  means  the  Portugueze  long  enjoyed  ths  whole  trade 
to  Africa  and  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  the  Spaniards  claimed  and 
cngrofkd  to  themfelves  almoft  the  whole  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, and  moft  of  the  iflands  adjacent  thereunto  :  by  this 
means  alio  did  the  Hollanders  become  abiblute  mafters  of 
the  Spice  Iflands,  and  now  fupply  the  whole  world  with 
them,  by  fuch  quantities,  and  at  fuch  prices,  as  they  think  fit. 
We  oncefhared  the  trade  to  India  for  nutmegs,  cloves,  and 
fpice,  with  the  Dutch  and  Portugueze  ;  but,  for  want  of  due 
encouragement  given  to  the  old  Eaft-India  company  to  pre- 
ferve  that  branch  of  trade,  the  Dutch  fupplanted  us  both, 
and  have  monopolized  that  valuable  commerce  to  themfelves. 
About  1660  the  Dutch  likewife  attempted  to  gain  the  intire 
poffefiion  of  the  moft  valuable  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  to  exclude  Great-Britain,  from  any  ftiare  or  intereft 
therein,  as  they  have  done  in  the  fpice  trade,  and  thereby 
brought  on  themfelves  a  war  with  this  kingdom  in  1664 
Before  the  late  Royal  African  Company  of  England  had  built 
a  fufficient  number  of  forts  and  caftles  on  the  Gold  Coaft, 
the  Dutch  interrupted  our  trade,  and  feized  and  confifcated 
our  fhips  on  that  coaft,  and  within  its  dependencies  *:  fince 
the  company  have  built  and  maintained  a  fufficient  number  of 
forts  and  caftles  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  the  company's,  and  all 
other  Britifh  fhips  and  veflels  have  traded  freely  to  this  coaft, 
and  all  places  dependent  thereon,  without  moleftation  from 
the  Dutch,  or  any  other  nation. 

*  Under  the  article  E s  c  l  i  s  h  A  f  r  1  c  aw  Compart,  we  have 
given  a  fhort  hifto.-y  of  the  African  trade  in  general ;  and 
here  it  may  be  ufeful  to  obferve  more  minutely,  how  this 
nation  was  annoyed  by  the  Dutch  in  this  branch  of  trade, 
and  what  ftruggles  we  have  had  to  preferve  any  fhare  in  it. 
Having  given  an  account  hereof  in  a  tracl:  I  drew  up  in 
the  year  1  "45,  when  I  was  concerned  in  the  direction  of 
the  Royal  African  Company  of  England,  I  fhall  quote 
what  I  have  there  faid.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  difcourfe 
publilhed  by  Sir  George  Downing,  who  was  envoy  extra- 
ordinary to  the  flares-general  upon  this  cccafion.  The 
lift  of  fhips  taken,  fays  Sir  George,  underwent  the  ftrifteft 
examination  of  the  parliament,  and  was  made  out  upon  fo 
clear  and  undeniable  proofs,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  add 
any  thing  either  to  the  folemnity  of  the  debate,  or  to  the 
weight  of  evidence  (a). 

(»]  See  a  Reply  of  Sir  George  Downing,  Bart,  envoy  extraordinary 
from  his  m;:e:^y  of  Great-Britain,  tj  tne  Remarks  of  the  deputies 
cf  the  ftates-general  upon  his  memorial  of  December  ic,  1664, 
O.  S.  Printed  in  the  year  1665. 

The  fhip  St  John  Baptift,  Emanuel  Hart  commander,  who 
had  taken  on  board  negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and 
bartered  them  for  fugars,  and  other  commodities,  atBavia 
in  Brazil,  was  feized  in  his  return,  in  June  1661,  by  a 
Zealand  man  of  war,  called  the  Golden  Port  of  Middle- 
burgh,  Cornelius  Trumcap  commander,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  African  company. 

The  Merchant's  Delight,  belonging  to  John  Young,  and 
Company  of  Engliih  merchants,  John  Bonner  commander, 
having  fet  fail  from  Dover,  was  feized  near  Cape  Corfo, 
in  Guinea,  about  Augufl  1661,  by  a  fhip  called  the  Am- 
flerdam,  belonging  to  the  Dutch  African  company. 
The  Paragon,  belonging  to  Bernard  Sparke,  John  Cooke, 
and  company  of  Engliih  merchants,  John  Bariford  com- 
mander, laden  atExeter,  and  bound  for  Guinea,  was  feized, 
October  15,  1661,  by  two  fhips  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
African  company  ;  the  one  called  the  Amfterdammer,  of 
Amflerdam,  Aaron  Couzens  commander  ;  the  other  called 
the  Arms  of  Amflerdam,  Nicholas  Yc'e  commander. 
The  Daniel,  belonging  to  John  Knight,  Thomas  Knight, 
Henry  Oakes,  and  company  of  Engliih  merchants,  com- 
manded by  the  faid  Henry  Oakes,  fet  fail  from  London 
about  May  1661,  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea  ;  was  feized  by 
the  fhip  Amflerdam,  belonging  to  the  Dutch  African  com- 
pany, Aaron  Couzens  commander. 

The  Brotherhood  of  London,  belonging  to  Peter  Caulier, 
Bartholomew  Caulier,  Abraham  Caulier,  John  Beverly, 
and  company  of  Englifh  merchants,  was  feized  on  the  coafl 
of  Guinea  in  February  1665,  by  a  frigate,  called  Gat, 
-  Cox  commander,  and  one  Japoone,  commander 

of  a  fhip  called  the  Kalar,  both  cominiflioned  by  the  Dutch 
African  Company. 

The  Rappa  Hannoeck,  belonging  tc  John  Jeffrvs,  and  com- 
pany of  Englifn  merchants,  laden  at  London,  bound  for 
the  Coaft  of  Guinea,  wa;  feized  near  Cape  Lopez,  about 
the  1  ith  of  September,  1656,  by  two  Dutch  African  com- 
pany's fhips  ;  the  one  the  Mary,  of  Amflerdam,  the  other 
the  Unicorn,  of  Middleburgh,  jchn  Serael,  of  Munekedam, 
commander. 

The  Sarah,  belonging  to  Anne  Lewellin,  adminiftratrix  of 
Robert  Lewellin,  merchant,  Humphry  Beane,  and  compa- 
ny of  Engliih  merchants,  Arthur  Perkins  Commander,  was 
feized  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  Augull  1656,  near  Cape  Lo- 
pez, by  two  Dutch  fhips,  the  Mary  of  Amflerdam,  and 
the  Unicorn,  of  Middleburgh,  commanded  by  the  foremen- 
tioned  Serael,  of  Munekedam. 

The  Fortune,  belonging  to  Conftane  Silvefter,  and  compa- 
ny of  Englifh  merchants,  was  feized  about  Auguft  16:6, 
near  Cape  Lopez,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  by  the  faid  Ma- 
ry of  Amflerdam,  and  the  Unicorn  of  Middleburgh,  John 
Serael,  of  Munekedam,  comm.-inder. 
The  Black  Boy  of  Dover,  belonging  to  Arnold  Breams, 
and  company  of  Englifh  merchants,  Ralph  Wood  com- 
mander, was  feized,  April  13,    1.61,  near  to  Commenda 


Fort,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  by  a  Dutch  fhip,  called  the 
Grafenna,  which  came  from  the  Dutch  caflle  of  Del  Mina, 
and  carried  the  faid  fhip  into  that  fort. 
The  St  John,  Cornelius  Van  Ringen  mailer,  belonging  to 
Vincent  de  la  Barre,  and  company  of  Englifh  merchants, 
bought,  by  their  order,  at  Middleburgh,  April  1658,  and 
there  laden  to  Callibar  for  negroes,  was  taken  near  Port 
Callibar,  by  a  fhip  belonging  tc  the  Dutch  African  com- 
pany, and  confifcated  at  Callibar,  although  the  Dutch  com- 
pany had  granted  permiffion  for  the  faid  fhip  to  go  thither. 
The  Ethiopian,  belonging  to  John  Allen  and  Matthew 
Babb,  Englifh  merchants,  Peter  Blake  commander,  con- 
figned  to  Bohuee,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  for  negroes,  was 
feized,  in  January  1 661,  by  a  fhip  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
African  company,  called  the  Pofl-Horfe,  and  carried  to 
the  caftle  of  Del  Mina. 

The  Lyon  Providence,  of  London,  belonging  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thomfon  and  company  of  Englifh  merchants,  laden 
at  London  for  Guinea,  was  feized,  in  Auguft  1656,  near 
Cape  Lopez,  in  Guinea,  by  two  fhips  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  African  company  ;  the  one  called  the  Mary  of  Am- 
flerdam, the  other  the  Unicorn,  of  Middleburgh,  John  Se- 
rael commander. 

The  Bazil  frigate,  of  London,  belonging  to  John  Bufhel, 
Edward  Bufhel,  and  company  of  Englifh  merchants,  was 
feized  between  Angola  and  Fernambuco,  in  1675,  by  a 
fhip  from  Flufhing,  called  the  Sluce, Quaeres  com- 
mander. 

The  Content,  of  London,  William  Jordan  commander,  fee 
fail  from  the  Downs  in  October  1661 ,  to  trade  on  the  coaft 
of  Guinea,  was  feized  there  by  a  fhip  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  African  company,  called  the  Holy  Barbara,  and  car- 
ried to  the  illand  of  Gene. 

The  Charles,  belonging  to  James  Barkin,  and  company  of 
Englifh  merchants,  John  Blacker  commander,  laden  for 
the  coaft  of  Guinea,  was  feized  on  the  faid  coaft,  in  Auguft 
1 66 1,  by  a  fhip  belonging  to  the  Dutch  African  company, 
called  the  Amfterdammer,  of  Amflerdam,  Aaron  Couzens 
commander,  and  carried  to  their  caftle  Del  Mina  in  Africa. 
The  Conftant  Mary,  belonging  to  Francis  Bellars,  Thomas 
Fowke,  Richard  Glove,  and  company  of  Englifh  merchants, 
Daniel  Lefter  mailer,  laden  at  London,  bound  for  Guinea, 
was  feized  on  the  8th  of  May,  1654,  20  leagues  from  Cape 
St  Vincent,  by  a  Dutch  man  of  war,  called  the  Holy  Ci- 
cilia,  Haufe  Alburge  commander,  belonging  to  the  Dutch. 
African  company. 

The  Leopard,  belonging  to  Nicholas  Bouchart,  of  London, 
and  company  of  Engliih  merchants,  was  feized  near  Cape 
Blanco,  in  October  1656,  by  the  Challoop,  a  Dutchman 
of  war  belonging  to  the  Dutch  African  company,  end  car- 
ried to  the  caftle  of  Arengeny  in  Africa,  at  Cape  Blanco. 
King  Charles  II.  being  acquainted  that  the  nation  rung 
with  the  outcries  of  our  fuffering  merchants  againft  the 
Dutch  African  company,  judged  it  full  time  to  think  of 
effectual  meafures  to  proteel  this  trade  for  the  future,  and 
to  obtain  reparation  for  depredations  committed. 
With  regard  to  depredations,  his  majefty  caufed  an  account 
of  them  to  be  tranfmitted  to  Sir  George  Downing,  then  his 
envoy  at  the  Hague, with  orders  to  infift  upon  fatisfadtion  ; 
but  none  could  be  obtained:  whereupon,  April  1,  1664, 
both  houfes  of  parliament  came  to  a  refolution,  viz.  That 
the  wrongs,  dilhonours,  and  indignities,  done  by  the  fub- 
jedls  of  the  United  Provinces  by  invading  his  rights  in  A- 
frica,  &rc.  and  the  damages,  affronts,  and  injuries  done  by 
them  to  our  merchants,  were  the  greateft  obftructiors  of  our 
foreign  trade  ;  and  that  the  fame  be  humbly  and  fpeedily 
prefented  to  his  majefty ;  and  that  he  be  moft  humbly  moved 
to  take  fome  fpeedy  and  effectual  courfe  for  redrefs  there- 
of, &c 

Upon  this  refolution  of  parliament,  his  majefty  renewed  his 
inftances  with  the  ftates  for  fatisfaftion  to  our  injured  mer- 
chants ;  bu t  their  remonftrances  were  treated  with  contempt : 
the  lofTes  of  our  merchants  were  too  considerable  to  be  eafily 
reimburfed  ;  and  the  benefits  of  the  African  trade,  could 
they  have  monopolized  the  whole  to  themfelves,  as  they 
aimed  at,  were  too  important  to  be  willingly  parted  with. 
Wherefore,  inftead  of  giving  us  fatisfaction  for  the  injuries 
fuftained,  they  renewed  their  depredations  in  Africa,  with 
greater  violence  than  before,  under  the  conduct  of  their  ad- 
miral De  Ruyter;  fo  that  the  injuries  of  our  merchant?, 
upon  the  whole,  amounted  to  between  6  and  700,0001. 
fterling. 

The  king,  having  tried  all  other  methods  in  vain,  found  him- 
felf  at  length  under  the  neceflity,  upon  firft  notice  of  De 
Ruyter's  hoftilities  in  Africa,  of  complying  with  the  fenfe 
of  his  parliament,  and  the  general  voiceof  the  people  ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1664-5,  he  declared 
war  in  form  againft  the  flates-general  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces :  of  fuch  high  eftimation  and  concern  to  the  nation 
was  the  trade  to  Africa  then  adjudged. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  chief  view  of  the 
Dutch,  at  this  time,  and  for  fome  years  before,  had  been 
totally  to  exclude  the  Englifh  from  the  trade  to  Africa,  and 
to  engrofs  the  fame  wholly  into  their  own  hands.  Rather 
than  fuller  this  nation  to  enjoy  a  fhareof  it  peaceably  with 
them,  though  they  were  their  predeceflbrs  therein,  and  had 
a  prior  right  thereto,  they  chofe  to  bear  all  the  hazards  and 
inconveniencies  of  a  war  with  England. 
However,  they  were  happily  dilappointed  ;  our  African 
company  maintained  their  footing  in  Africa,  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  at  Breda,  1667  (a). 

(a)  See  my  tract,  intitled,  The  National  and  Private  Advantages  of 
the  African  Trade  cor.fidered,  tec,  Printed  for  John  and  Paul 
Knapton,  in  the  year  1746. 

Remarks. 
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Remarks  with  regard  to  the  incroachments  of  the  French 

on  our  trade  to  Africa. 
Before  the  French  got  pofieffion  of  the  forts  in  the  river  Sene- 
gal, and  on  the  iflands  of  Arguin  and  Goree,  on  the  north 
coaft,  the  Englifh  traded  freely  and  openly  to  all  places  on 
thatcoaft,  without  obftruction  :  fincc  the  French  have  been 
in  pofleflion  of  thofe  forts,  they  have  affirmed  the  right  and 
authority  to  exclude  the  Britifh  nation  from  thofe  parts, 
and  have  actually  taken  and  confiscated  fuch  Britifh  (hips 
and  vcilels  as  venture  to  go  thither. 

Such  is  the  incroaching  policy  of  that  nation,  and  fuch  their 
defire  to  engrofs  the  African  trade  to  themfelves,  that,  by 
virtue  of  one  fort  on  the  river  Senegal,  and  another  a  little 
diflant  from  the  fame,  on  the  ifland  of  Goree,  they  not  only 
claim  an  exclufive  right  to  all  the  coaft,  from  Cape  Blanco  to 
the  river  Gambia,  extending  along  thefhoreabovc  400  miles, 
but  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  the  river  Gambia,  within 
iicrht  of  the  Britifh  fort  there  :  and,  on  the  Gold  Coaft, 
where,  heretofore,  they  were  never  permitted,  or  ever  pre- 
fumed  to  purchafe  a  negro,  they  have,  of  late  years,  come  in 
great  numbers,  and  traded  at  a  place  called  Annamaboe,  with- 
in fiwht  of  Cape  Coaft  Caftle,  the  principal  Britifh  fort  and 
factory  on  that  coaft,  and  carried  oft  yearly  from  thence  ten 
times  more  of  thebeft  negroes  to  their  fugar-colonico  in  Ame- 
rica, than  have  gone  to  the  Britifh  fugar-iflands;  to  the  un- 
speakable profit  of  the  French  fugar-iflands,  and  detriment  of 
the  Britifh.  Can  we,  therefore,  admire  that  the  French 
fhould  fupplantus  in  a  fugar-trade  as  they  have  done,  when 
we  have  fuffered  fuch  fhameful  incroachments  on  our  rights 
of  commerce  in  Africa,  and  the  French  are  fo  tenacious  of 
what  is  not  their  right  there  ? 

Have  they  not  alfo  incroached  on  our  negro-trade  of  Why- 
dah,  as  well  as  on  the  Gold  Coaft  ?  And  have  they  not,  merely 
by  our  neglect  and  fupinenefs,  wonderfully  improved  their 
iugar-colonies,  and  prejudiced  ours?  And  what  right  has  this 
nation  to  exclude  us  from  the  whole  trade  of  the  Gum  Coaft 
of  Africa  ?     SeeGuM  Trade. 

In  thofe  places  where  our  African  company  have  forts,  as  in 
the  river  Gambia,  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  &c.  all  Britifh  private 
merchants  now  trade  freely  with  the  natives,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  forts  and  factories.  In  thofe  places  where  other 
nations  have  forts  and  factories,  and  our  African  company 
have  none,  there  all  Britifh  private  traders  are  cither  abfolute- 
ly  denied  the  liberty  of  trading,  or  their  fhips  arc  actually 
taken  and  confifcated.  What  greater  conviction,  therefore, 
can  any  reafonable  man  require  of  the  indifpenfible  neceffity 
of  Great-Britain's  maintaining  forts  and  fettlements  in  A- 
frica,  while  our  rivals  in  that  trade  do  the  like  ? 
It  has  been  faid  by  fome,  that  although  forts  and  fettlements 
may  be  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  the  trade  to  Africa,  yet 
they  ought  to  be  put  folely  under  a  military  eftablifhment, 
that  being  more  naturally  adapted  for  the  purpofe  than  a 
trading  company. 

Let  gentlemen,  who  make  this  objection  to  the  management 
of  a  trading  company,  inform  themfelves,  by  the  example  of 
the  Eaft-India  company,  how  effectually  a  mere  military  go- 
vernment would  fupport  their  trade  with  the  natives  in  India, 
who  aremore  civilized  than  the  negroes. — Long  experience  in 
India  hath  proved,  that  a  confiderable  military  force  may  be 
wifely  conducted  by  a  tradingcompany,  when  the  former  is  ab- 
folutely  dependent  on  the  latter  ;  but  what  inftance  have  we 
of  a  trading  company  and  intereft  being  conducted  by  a  mere 
military  government,  independent  thereon  ?  They  are  quite 
incompatible,  unlefs united  underoneandthe  fame  head  ;  and, 
fince  the  great  end  we  intend  to  anfwer  in  Africa  is  the  bene- 
^it  of  commerce  with  the  natives,  a  trading  intereft  certainly 
ihould  have  the  fole  controul  of  the  forts  and  fettlements. 
As  our  rivals  in  this  trade  act  uponthefe  principles,  fhould  we 
not  be  very  impolitic  to  introduce  any  innovation  in  this  re- 
ipect  ;  an  innovation  founded  only  on  the  conjectures  of  thofe 
who  feem  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  circumftances  of 
this  trade,  in  oppofition  to  the  experience  of  time  immemorial? 
While   we  are,  in   every  effential   circumftance,  upon  the 
fame  footing  in  the  African  trade  with  our  competitors,  we 
need  be  under  no  apprehenfion  of  danger  from  them   or  the 
natives  ;  but  if  we  change  our  long  experienced  fyftem,  and 
eftablifh  a  new-fangled  imaginary  one  in  its  ftead,  different 
from  that  of  all  other  nations,  is  there  not  reafon  to  doubt  the 
fuccefsful  event?  Gentlemen  are  too  apt  to  run  into  a  great 
miftake  upon  this  occafion  :  they  judge  of  the  African  forts 
and  fettlements  as  they  do  of  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon  ;  but 
the  cafe  is  widely  different  :  for  what  inland  trade  do  we  draw 
from  thefe  places  ?  None  at  all,  as  we  do  by  virtue  of  the  A- 
frican  fettlements. — For  more  matter  on  this   head,  fee  the 
articles  African   Trade,    English  African  Compa- 
ny, French  African    Trade  :    fee    alfo  French  A- 
merica,  France,  British  America,  where  are  fhewn 
the  incroachments  which  the  French  have  made,  and  are  ftill 
attempting  to  make,  on  our  trade  to  America,  as  well  as 
on  that  of  Africa,  which  has  been  the  great  fupport  of  their 
American  trade  ;   wherein,  if  they  had  been  checked  in  due 
time  by  Great  Britain,  they  could  never  have  made  fuch  ra- 
pid progrefs  in  their  fugar  colonies  which  they  have  done.  See 
V  U  L.  I. 


alfo  our  Maps  of  North  and  South  America,  and  our 
new  Map  of  the  Coast  of  Africa  from  Cape  Blanco  to 
the  coaft  of  Angola. 

The  Exports  from  England  to  Africa. 

AnnabafTes,arrangoes,  rough  amber,brafs  of  all  forts,  blankets, 
bays,  bells,  amber  beads,  cryftal  beads,  coral  beads,  all  other 
beads,  broad  cloth,  boyfadots  ;  carpets,  camblets,  copper  of 
all  forts,  coral,  cotton  fluffs  of  many  forts;  worfted  damafks, 
druggets,  durois  :  earthen  ware  ;  fringe,  flints,  fire-fteels,  fu- 
zees,  mufkets,  carbines,  blundcrbuffes,  buccaneers,  fowling- 
pieces,  trading  guns,  piftols,  gun-powder.  Goods  from  the 
Eaft-Indies,  viz.  atlafie.",  atchabannies,  allejars,  allibannees, 
brawls,  bafts,  bejutapauts,  Bombay  ftuft's  ;  callicoes,  carri- 
darrics,  chcrconnees,  chclloes,  chillas,  chints,  coopecs,  cow- 
ries, chucklaes,  cufhlaes,  cuttanees  ;  elatches,  ginghams, 
Guinea  cloths  ;  jamewares;  long-cloths,  longees,  herbalon- 
ges,  filk  or  phota  longees,  lemannes  ;  muflins,  negannepauts, 
nillaes,  niconecs  ;  pintadoes,  photahs,  poizees;  romalls  ;  fa- 
lamporcs,  fattins,  feerfuckers ;  tapfeels,  taffaties  herba,  taffa- 
ties  filk,  tepoys,  foufecs,  and  many  other  filks  and  callicoes. 
Fine  hats,  felt  hats,  handkerchiefs,  hollands  :  iron  bais, 
wrought  iron,  knives,  lead  bars,  and  lead  fhot.  Liquors,  viz. 
arrack,  brandy,  beer,  rum,  malt  fpirits,  wine.  Long  ells, 
looking  glafies  ;  medicines  :  paper,  padlocks,  pewter,  per- 
petuanoes,  or  ranters.  Proviiions,  viz.  beef,  bread,  butter, 
cheefe,  flour,  pork,  fuet,  vinegar,  oil,  fugar,  raifins,  fpices, 
tobacco.  Shalloons,  Silefia  linen,  and  all  other  German, 
Scotch,  and  Irifh  linens,  fealing-wax,  fwords  of  all  forts, 
hangers,  fcymetars,  cutlaffes,  foap,  flops,  tallow.  Trimming, 
as  lace,  buttons,  gold  and  filver  thread,  mohair-buttons,  filk, 
thread.  Ticking,  ftriped  hollands  and  ftriped  linens,  Welch 
plains.  Coats,  waiftcoats,  breeches-drawers,  fhifts,  ihoes, 
flippers,  ftockings,  perukes,  wool-cards,  all  coarfe  woollen 
cloths,  &c.  &c. 

The  Imports  from  Africa  to  England. 
Gold,  bees-wax,  elephants  teeth,  gums  of  various  forts,  cot" 
ton-wool,  divers  dying  woods,   and    negroes,  or   labourers, 
.    for  the  plantations,  &c. 

GUIENNE,  in  France,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sain- 
tongc,  Angoumois,  and  Limoufin  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Auvergne 
and  Languedoc  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Pyrencan  Mountains, 
which  feparate  it  from  bpain;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  ocean. 
The  government  of  Guirnne  is  the  greateft  of  all  in  France, 
for  it  contains  13  diftinct  provinces,  all  under  the  fame  go- 
vernor, and  which  are  as  follow : 

Guienne,  properly  fo  called,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Saintonge  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Pcrigord  and  Agenois  ;  on  the 
fouth  by  Bazadois  and  Gafcony  ;  and  on  the  welt  by  the 
ocean. 
Bourdeaux,  thecapitalof  the  whole  government  of  Guienne, 
and  a  place  of  great  traffic,  being  reforted  to  by  merchants 
from  moft  parts  of  Europe,  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  theri- 
ver  Garonne,  in  a  very  fruitful  and  well  manured  country. 
Its  haven  is  very  capacious  and  fafe  ;  it  is  called  the  Port  of 
the  Moon,  from  its  form,  being  like  a  crefcent,  into  which 
the  tide  flows  very  high,  and  brings  fhips  of  great  burthen 
to  the  key. 
Blayes  on  the  Gironda,  is  built  on  a  rock;  it  is  divided  by 
a  fmall  river  into  the  upper  and  lower  city,  in  which  laft  the 
merchants  live,  and  have  their  warehoul'es.  Here  all  the  fhips 
that  go  to  Bourdeaux  are  obliged  to  leave  their  guns,  and 
other  arms.  This  port  is  very  much  frequented  by  foreign 
fhips,  and  by  veffels  from  Britany,  which  come  here  to  load 
wine  of  the  growth  of  this  diftrict. 
Libourne,  a  fmall  city  on  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lille 
and  Dordogne,  is  very  well  peopled,  and  drives  on  a  confider- 
able trade,  the  tide  bringing  up  pretty  large  vefTels.  It  is  five 
leagues  eaft  from  Bourdeaux. 

II.  Perigord  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Angoumois ;  on 
the  weft  by  Saintonge  and  Bourdelois  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Age- 
nois ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  Qnercy  and  Limoufin.  It  is  a 
mountainous  country,  in  which  are  feveral  mines  of  iron, 
and  mineral  fprings. 

Bergerac,  a  fmall  city  on  the  Dordogne,  drove  formerly  a 
great  trade,  and  was  very  populous.     It  is  now  the  ftaple- 
town- between  Lyons  and  Auvergne. 
Here  are  no  other  towns  o7  any  note. 

III.  Quercy  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Agenois  and  Peri- 
gord ;  on  the  north  by  Limoufin  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Auvergne 
and  Rouvergne  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Languedoc.  This  pro- 
vince abounds  in  corn,  wine,  an'd  fruit. 

Cahors,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  large  and  pretty- well 
peopled  city,  and  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  wine;  of  which 
they  fell,  one  year  with  another,  about  60,000  pipes  :  they 
fend  it  by  the  Lot  and  the  Garonne  to  Bourdeaux,  from 
whence  it  is  tranfported  into  England  and  Holland. 

IV.  Rouvergne  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  part  of  Quercy, 
as  alfo  on  the  north  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  upper  Sevennes  and 
Languedoc  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Albigeois. 

Rhodes  is  fituated  on  a  hill,  furrounded  with  mountains.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  city  they  feed  a  vaft  number  of 

I     mules,  in  which  they  d.ive  a  confiderable  trade  :  for  it  is  faid 
1  j  M  that 
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that  during  the  two  fairs  kept  yearly  at  Rhodes,  that  trade 
brings  them  in  about  three  hundred  thoufand  crowns.  They 
make  alfo  here  a  great  number  of  grey  linen  cloths,  ferges, 
and  other  (luffs,  which  they  fell  in  Languedoc,  and  lend 
even  into  Italy 
Ville-Frakche  is  a  large,  well  built  and  populous  town, 
on  the  river  Aveirou.  They  have  here  a  pretty  good  trade 
of  hemp-cloth,  which  they  fend  to  Touloufe  and  Nar 
bonne. 

V.  Bazadois  lies  between  Guienne  Proper  on  the  north  and 
weft  ;  the  Landes,  or  Sandy  Grounds,  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
Agenois  and  Condomois  on  the  eaft.  It  is  a  country  very 
fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit. 

Castle-Geloux,  a  fmall  city  on  the  banks  of  the  river  A- 
vance,  contains  about  1200  inhabitants,  whofc  trade  confifts 
chiefly  in  wine,  honey  and  cattle. 

Nerac,  fituated  on  the  river  Baife,  which  begins  here  to  be 
navio-able,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  drive  a  pretty  good  trade, 
for  which  reafon  they  are  richer  than  thofe  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities. 

VI.  Agenois.  This  province  has  Condomois  on  the  fouth  ; 
Quercy  on  the  eaft  ;  Perigord  on  the  north  ;  and  Bazadois 
on  the  weft.  It  is  the  nioft  fruitful  country  of  all  Guienne, 
and  furnifhes  feveral  provinces  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil. 
The  province  is  fmall,  and  has  not  many  towns. 

Clerac,  a  fmall  city  on  the  river  Lot,  near  the  Garonne,  is 
inhabited  by  rich  'merchants,  who  carry  on  a  confiderable 
trade  in  tobacco,  wine,  and  brandy. 

VII.  Condomois  lies  between  Armagnac  on  the  fouth  ;  the 
Garonne  on  the  eaft,  which  parts  it  from  Languedoc  ;  Age- 
nois and  Bazadois  on  the  north  ;  and  the  Landes,  or  Sandy 
Grounds,  on  the  weft.     The  chief-towns  are  Condom,  Ga- 

baret,  and  Mont  de  Marfan. 

VIII.  Armagnac  is  bounded  by  Languedoc  on  the  eaft  ; 
by  Agenois  and  Condomois  on  the  north  :  by  Gafcony,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  on  the  weft  ;  and  by  Comminges  on  the  fouth. 
In  this  province  they  make  brandy,  which  they  fend  to  Ba- 
yonne  and  Bourdeaux  :  they  trade  alfo  in  wool  and  flax. 
There  is  a  mine  of  chalk  in  the  town  of  Laverdan  ;  and  at 
Anch  and  Mauveiin  they  make  about  fourfcore  or  an  hun- 
dred quintals  of  fait.  1  he  country  befides  is  very  fruitful  in 
corn  and  wine. 

IX.  Comminges  is  fituated  between  Languedoc  on  the  eaft  ; 
Armagnac  on  the  north  ;  the  county  of  Bigorre  en  the 
weft  and  Conferans  on  the  fouth.  The  chief  trade  of  this 
province  confifts  in  cattle  and  mules;  Lower  Comminges 
abounds  in  wheat  and  other  corn,  which  they  fend  to  Tou- 
loufe by  the  Garonne. 

Montergeau,  a  fmall  city  near  the  Garonne,  has  a  pretty 
flourifhing  trade. 

X.  Conserans  has  the  county  of  Foix  on  the  eaft  ;  Com- 
minges on  the  north  and  weft  ;  and  the  Pyrenean  Mountains 
on  the  fouth.  There  is  but  one  confiderable  city  here,  which 
is  St  Lizur. 

XI.  Bigorre  is  almoft  intirely  in  the  Pyrenean  Mountains, 
which  feparate  it  from  Arragon  on  the  fouth  ;  it  is  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by  Conferans  and  Comminges ;  on  the  north  by 
the  mountains  of  Armagnac  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Beam.  Its 
mountains  are  faid  to  have  mines  of  copper,  but  they  are  not 
open. 

XII.  Gascony.  This  duchy  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Ar- 
magnac ;  on  the  north  by  Bazadois ;  on  the  weft  by  part  of 
the  fea  of  Bifcay  ;  and  by  Beam  on  the  fouth. 

Dax,  or  Acqs,  the  capital  city,  drives  a  good  trade  by  means 
of  the  river  Adour,  which  runs  by  it,  and  falls  into  the  ocean 
about  nine  leagues  below  it,  and  its  neighbourhood  to  Spain. 
It  is  alfo  famous  for  its  baths  of  hot  water. 

St  Sever,  on  the  Adour  likewife,  has  a  trade  in  wine,  which 
they  fend  to  Dax  and  Bayonne. 

XIII.  Soules  and  Labourd.  The  country  of  Soules  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenean  Hills,  between  Lower  Navarre  and 
Beam.  The  woods  here  abound  with  timber  proper  for 
Shipping. 

The  country  of  Labourd  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Adour,  and  the  Landes,  or  Sandy  Grounds  ;  on  the 
eaft  by  Lower  Navarre  and  Bcarn  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Pyrenean  Hills,  which  feparate  it  from  Bifcay,  and  Spanifh, 
or  Upper  Navarre  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  ocean. 
Bayonne  is  fituated  near  the  fea,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Adour.  The  trade  carried  on  here  is  very  confiderable.  This 
city  is  the  only  one  in  France  which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  fituated  on  two  rivers,  into  which  the  tide  flows.  The 
Nive  runs  through  it,  the  Adour  wafhes  its  walls,  and  they 
join  their  ftrcams  a  littlelower.  By  means  of  thefe  rivers  the 
merchants  here  import  all  forts  of  foreign  commodities,  which 
they  fend  into  Arragon  and  Upper  Navarre  on  mules,  which 
come  to  Bayonne  loaded  with  Spanifh  wool,  which  is  after- 
wards exported  into  feveral  countries  of  Europe.  They  have 
alfo  a  great  quantity  of  malls  from  the  forefts  on  the  Pyrenean 
Hills,  which  they  fend  to  lireft,  and  the  other  ports  of  France, 
where  the  king's  (hips  are  built.  They  fend  likewife  a  great 
number  of  (hips  to  the  whale  and  cod-fifberies.  They  were 
the  fir  ft  who  lent  veffels,  in  the  year  1605,  to  the  coaft  of 
Finlaid  and  Greenland,  to  take  whales ;  but,  at  they  were 
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at   a   great  difla  nee,  the  fifti  was  corl 

get  home,  which  made  them  invent  the  fecret  of  melting  the 
fat,  and  making  the  oil  at  lea. 
GUM  is  a  matter  that  exudes  from  certain  treesand  vegetables. 
They  are  fomething  between  acid  and  oil,    1  id  fait 

fo  fixed  in  eaith,  as  that  the  great -ft  part  c.i'  it  is  changed  to 
an  alkali,  the  oiher  into  oil,  fo  that  the  mixture  arffing  from 
thence  is  an  oily  ialt,  lefembling  the  fftpoi  :icretesof 

the  chemifts,  made  of  oil  of  olives  and  a  lixivium  of  tartar 
or  the  mucilaginous  bodies  formed  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  the 
volatile  fpirit  of  urine.  Thus  we  fee  that  all  feeds  which  arc- 
oily,  when  ripe,  are  in  the  beginning  only  a  mucilage,  or 
imperfect  oil.  Rciins  confift  of  oil  and  acid,  and  accordingly 
are  artificially  produced,  by  mixing  fpirit  of  vitriol  with  fpirit 
of  wine,  or  of  turpentine.  They  are  either  folio  or  liquid  ; 
but  thefe  differ  from  one  another  only  in  the  proportion  of 
earth  that  enters  their  competition.  Mclleous  juices,  which 
either  exude  fpontaneoufiy  from  plants,  fuch  as  manna,  or  are 
obtained  by  art,  as  fugar,  are  effential  falts,  confift ing  of  a 
mixture  of  acid  and  alkali,  with  a  large  proportion  of  oil  *. 

*  This  gummousconfiftencyvegetablesattractfrom  their  rcot? 
and  from  thence  it  afcends  to  the  branches  :  but  fometimes 
it  happens  by  the  way  to  break  out  at  the  bark,  where 
meeting  with  the  cold  air,  it  fublilband  congeals  to  a  gum. 
This  congelation  is  not  fudden,  but  requires  fome  fmJl 
time  ;  for,  if  you  find  it,  while  it  is  frefh,  it  is  an  exceeding 
fubtile  moifture,  but  glutinous,  for  it  will  fpin  intofrrin»s 
as  fmall  as  any  hair,  and,  had  it  palled  up  to  the  branches, 
it  had  been  formed,  in  time,  to  a  plumb  or  cherry. 
If  this  then  fhould  prove  the  true  foundation  of  ail  vegeta- 
ble philofophy,  there  feems  fomething  deducibk-  Irom  the 
nature  and  quality  of  gums,  that  hasnot,  perhaps,  be?n  com- 
monly obferved;  for,  if  this  vifcous  coi.fi Item  \  bethemo- 
ther  of  all  vegetables,  fome  fpecies  of  gums  n-ay  be  as  nu- 
tritive to  man,  and  other  animals,  as  the  fruiis  theml'elves, 
which  from  thence  are  produced.  The  nearer,  indeed,  this 
gummcus  matter  approximates  to  become  the  iptcificated 
vegetable,  the  more  it  may  probably  particir.  ate  oi  the  pe- 
culiar virtues  of  fuch  vegetable.  But,  for  illuftraiion  of  my 
meaning  by  examples,  fee  my  New  System  of  Experi-' 
mental  Philosophy,  which  will  not  be  publiflied  till 
this  work  is  completely  finifhed. 

'  In  every  plant,  fays  the  learned  Boerhaave,  is  found  one 
proper,  or  fpecific  juice,  formed  by  the  joint  force,  or  re- 
fult,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  fucceffively  applied  to  the 
crude  juice  imbibed;  and,  being  thus  ultimately  prepared, 
contains  the  true  properties  of  the  plant,  and  the  virtues  a- 
rifing  from  them.  This  can  fcarce  be  referred  to  any  clafs 
of  known  things,  but  mull  beconfiJercd  as  3  thing  finglriarj 
and  of  its  own  kind.' 

If  a  leaf  of  the  greater  celandine  be  viewed  as  it  grows  on 
a  living  vigorous  plant,  the  fibres  may  be  feen  ifluing  from' 
theftalk  of  the  leaf,  and  opening  and  difperfing  thcnifelves 
through  the  whole  extent  thereof.  Thefe  ramifications  fre- 
quently unite  together,  and  form,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of 
net-work,  wherewith  the  whole  area  of  the  leaf  is  filled. 
Upon  pricking  one  of  thefe  nerves,  there  immediatelyiffues 
out  of  the  wound  plenty  of  a  golden  juice,  which  contains 
the  genuine  virtues  of  the  plant  celandine  :  fo  in  the  com- 
mon aloes,  in  the  fpring  time,  we  find  a  yellow  bitter  juice, 
lodged  in  proper  duds  for  the  purpofe,  and  capable  < 
ing  drawn  thence  by  art :  fo  a  wounded  poppy  emits  a  pure 
milky  ooium.  But,  if  thefe  juices  be  mixed  with  others  of 
the  fame  plant,  there  will  arife  from  the  mixture  fomethingj 
very  different  from  what  they  are  when  feparate  (a). 

(a)  Vegetable  bodies  are  found  more  uniform,  in  refpeft  of  their 
elements,  than  foflils  :  in  the  analyfis,  they  all  afford  fait,  water, 
earth,  and  fulphur;.  but  then  the  fait  is  of  three  different  furts, 
viz,  acid,  urinous,  and  lixiviate.  Thefe  principles  are  all  more 
or  lefs  volatile,  as  a  greater  or  lefi'er  fire  is  ufed,  or  as  the  plant  has 
been  fermented  or  not. 

Hence  appears  the  vanity  of  thofe  chemifts  who  undertake 
to  exhibit  fuch  parts  of  vegetables  feparate  from  the  reft, 
wherein  the  whole  virtue  of  each  plant  is  lodged.  It  is  cer- 
tain they  mult  have  fome  other  means  forobtaining  this  enc 
very  different  from  any  hithertoknown,  or  all  their  endea- 
vours will  little  avail,  unlefs  to  deceive  themfelves. 
Withthe  chemifts  leave,  theirdiftillation,  fermentation,  pu- 
trefaction, and  calcination,  make  fuch  a  change  in  the  pe- 
culiar texture  of  each  body,  and  the  medicinal  virtues  de- 
pending thereon,  that  the  utmoft  care  muft  be  ufed,  before 
the  caufe  of  their  adlion  can  be  afligned. 
It  does  not  hence  follow  that  fo  noble  a  fcience  fhould  be 
rejefled,  but  rather  cultivated  with  the  more  zeal,  as  being 
the  only  one  that  (hews  what  may  be  drawn  out  of  a  body 
by  any  certain  operations,  and  the  only  onethat  detects  the 
railings  of  its  profeffors  ;  two  excellencies  which  enable  it 
to  produce  an  infinite  number  of  beautiful  and  ufeful  things. 
Afpiritus  rector,  orprcfiding  fpirit ;  a  fovereign  oil,  the  true 
feat  of  this  fpirit  :  an. acid  fait,  a  neutral  fait,  an  alcaline 
fait,  either  fixed  or  volatile  ;  an  oil  mixed  with  fait,  after 
the  manner  of  a  foap,  and  a  faponaceous  juice  hence  ari- 
fing  ;  an  oil  firmly  adhering  to  the  earth,  fo  as  fcarcely  to 
be  feparable  therefrom  ;  and  lallly,  earth  itfelf,  the  genuine 
firm  bafis  of  all  the  reft  :  thefe  are  the  principles,  or  mat- 
ters, which  a  well-conducted  chemiltry  has  hitherto  pro- 
duced from  plants.     See  the  article  Vecetation. 

G  um  Ammoniac  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  diftils  from  a  fort  of 
ferula,  or  fennil-giant,  that  grows  near  the  place  where  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ftood  heretofore  :  the  beft  is  in  large 
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yellowifh  tears,  and  white  within,  dry,  pur;;,  Having  a  bitter 
and  difagrceable  taftc. 

It  isgiven  inwardly,  in  deoppilativc  electuaries,  for  fch'Trous 
tumours  of  the  liver,  fplccn,  and  mefentery  ;  it  is  u led  in 
emollient  and  attractive  plaiftcrs. 

The  way  to  purify  it,  is  to  diflblve  it  in  vinegar,  then,  patting 
it  through  a  cloth,  all  the  moifture  is  evaporated  away  over 
the  fire  ;  by  this  means  it  is  cleanfed  from  fome  draws,  or 
other  little  impurities  that  it  contained.  But  fome  parts  of 
its  volatile  fpirits  are  evaporated  at  the  fame  time,  and  in 
them  confifts  its  greatcft  virtue,  while  fome  others  arc  lived 
by  the  acid,  which  always  hinders  the  motion  of  volatiles  : 
wherefore  I  would  never  advife,  fays  Lemery,  this  purifica- 
tion to  be  made;  only  powder  it  in  a  mortar,  to  mix  it 
with  what  may  be  thought  fie;  for,  though  there  mould  be 
fome  little  ftraws  in  it,  that  would  never  be  able  to  alter  the 
natuic  of  the  remedy,  or  diminifh  its  virtue  fo  much  as  doth 
the  deft i ■notion  of  its  volatile  fairs  by  the  vinegar. 
M  he  fame  thing  may  be  confideted  in  the  ufe  of  all  other 
gums  ;  and,  il  feme  of  them,  as  galbanum  and  opopanax, 
too  moift  to  be  powdered,  you  may  cut  them  into  little 
flices,   and  dry  them  in  the  fun. 

Diflillation  of  gum  ammoniac. 

This  is  a  feparation  of  the  oil  and  fpirit  of  gum  ammoniac 
from  its  earthy  part. 

Put  a  pound  of  gum  ammoniac  into  an  earthen  retort,  or 
glals  one  luted,  great  enough  lor  two-thirds  to  remain  empty  ; 
place  this  retort  in  a  iei<eih<  latory  furnace,  and  fitting  to  it 
st  receiver,  begin  the  diflillation  with  a  very  little  fire,  to 
warm  gently  the  retort,  and  drive  forth,  drop  by  drop,  a  lit- 
tle phlegmatic  water.  When  the  vapours  begin  to  app 
throw  out  that  which  is  in  the  receiver,  and  refitting  it,  and 
luting  clofe  thejoints,  increafe  the  fire  by  degress,  and  con- 
tinue it  until  all  is  come  forth.  Then  let  the  vejffcls  cool, 
and  unlute  them  ;  pour  out  that  which  is  in  the  receiver  into 
a  tunnel  lined  with  brown  paper,  the  fpirit  will  pais  through, 
and  leave  the  thick  black  oil  in  the  filtre  :  keep  it  in  a  phial. 
It  is  good  for  the  palfy  and  byfterical  difeafes :  the  di  leafed  parts 
are  rubbed  with  it,  and  it  is  given  to  women  to  fmell  to. 
Put  the  fpirit  into  aglafs  alembic,  and  rectify  it  by  diltilling 
it  in  fand.  It  is  a  good  remedy  againft  the  plague,  and  all 
forts  of  malignant  difeafes  ;  it  is  ufed  in  the  leurvy,  and  all 
manner  of  obstructions  ;  the  dofc  is  from  8  to  16  drops,  in 
fome  proper  liquor. 

The  fpirit  of  all  other  gums  may  be  drawn  after  the  fame 
manner. 

REMARKS. 

Two  thirds  of  the  retort  mult  remain  empty,  becaufe  the 
gum  rarifics  exceedingly  as  it  heats,  and  would  be  apt  to 
come  forth  in  fubftance,  if  it  hid  not  room  enough.  There 
is  no  need  of  adding  alkali's  tor  the  rectification  of  this  fpirit, 
as  many  authors  would  perfuadc  us;  this  circumftan.ee  doth 
rather  more  hurt  than  good,  becaufe  alkali's  fpoil  thofe  forts 
of  fpirits. 

The  phlegm  is  taken  out  of  the  receiver  before  the  fpirits 
come  forth  ;  in  order  to  their  being  purer,  you  will  have  fix 
drachms  of  phlegm,  three  ounces  and  ('even  dra<  hms  of  fpirit, 
fix  ounces  of  a  black  and  (linking  oil,  and  there  remain  in 
the  retort  four  ounces  and  fix  drachms  of  a  black,  light,  and 
very  fpon^ious  matter,  which  is  to  be  flung  awny,  according 
to  the  common  practice  :  it  is  like  wife  a  little  inflammable, 
by  reafon  of  fuliginofities  which  have  fallen  upon  it  ;  and 
this  is  that  which  gave  it  the  black  colour  ;  a  great  deal  of 
the  allies  of  this  matter  is  rcquifite  to  make  a  little  fait,  for, 
the  fait  of  gums  being  commonly  more  volatile  than  fixed, 
it  comes  forth  almoft  all  of  it  in  fpirit. 

The  fpirit  of  gum  ammoniacum  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  efien- 
tial  or  volatile  fait,  refolvcd  and  raffed  by  fire,  with  fome 
portion  of  phlegm;  it  is  fomewhat  harfh  to  tafte,  and  a  little 
biting  ;  itcaufes  no  fenfible  ebullition  with  oil  of  tartar,  nor 
with  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  but  it  renders  the  tincture  of  turn- 
jcle  reddifh,  and  thickens  the  diliolution  of  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  ;  which  fliews  that  it  contains  an  acid  and  an  alkali  fo 
weak,  that  they  want  force  to  deftroy  each  other. 
Gum  Dragon.  *  Gum  dragon,  Mr.  More  fins  in  his  Tra- 
vels into  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  comes  out  of  a  tree 
called  pau  de  fangue,  which  has  a  very  rough  bark  ;  upon 
wounding  of  it,  it  fweats  out  in  drops  like  blood,  which 
joining  together,  and  being  dried  by  the  fun,  congeals  into 
lumps:  there  are  fome  as  large  as  pullets  eggs.  One  J  unco 
Sunco,  a  jolloiffcf  Yanimarew,  up  the  river  Gambia  in  A- 
frica,  a  ftirring  man,  having  heard  that  I  enquired  much 
after  gum,  fent  me  down  a  fample  of  about  a  pound  of  very 
fine  white  gum,  which  proved  to  be  gum  Arabic  :  1  believe 
in  all  I  fent,  at  different  times,  about  a  tun  of  gum,  from 
the  factories  I  was  at,  to  James  Fort.  I  began  now  to  hope 
that  the  gum-trade  might  be  enlarged  and  made  confide'  able, 
fince  Job's  country,  which  is  called  Foota,  lay  on  the  edge 
of  the  fureft,  and  was  but  four  days  journey  from  Fatatenda, 
and,  by  his  bringing  that  people  into  a  good  opinion  of  the 
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Eii'.lifh,  they  raigbt  be  prevailed  upon  to  trade  with  us,  and 
bring   quantities    of    that    commodity    to  Fatatenda,    from 
whence  it  might  be    carried  by  water,  with  fmall  chaise,  to 
the   fort.     And  this  might  not  be  only   the   making 
factors  employed  in  it,  but  alio  of  great  fervice  to  the   royal 
African  company,  and  to  the  nation  itfelf  ;  fince  th 
great  deal  of  gum  Senegal   imported  in   a  year  to  Englai,  I, 
and    almoft    all   of  it  bought  ot  the  French,  who  makea  very 
profitable  trade  of  it,  as  appears  by  father  Labat's  New  Ac- 
count of  Africa,  printed  in  1728,  wherein  he  fays, 
'  That  country,  quite  bad  as  it  is,  and  thofe  roads  fo  dange- 
rous for  (hipping,  are  neverthelefs  eagerly  Searched  out  by 
the  l'rench,  tnglifh,  Dutch,  and  Portuguezc ;  they  all  ftrive 
to  fettle  there,  becaufe  they  are  the  only  places  where  a  trade 
for  gum  can  be  had   by   thofe  who  are  not    mailers  of   the 
Senega]  river  :  a  trade  which  feems   a  light  matter  in  itfelf, 
but  is,   in    effect,  very  confiderable,   whether  we  regard   the 
price  the  Moors  fell   the  gum  for,  which  is  very  moderate, 
or  the  price  it  yields,  out  of  Africa,   which  is  very  advanta- 
geous; or,  ]aff!y,thc  quantity  of  huropean  merchandizes  it 
take-  off  ready  wrought,  the  vent  of  which  makes  manufac- 
tures fpread,  money  circulate,  and  fo  finds  work    for  abun- 
dance of  hands,  which  is  the  main  end  of  commerce. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  rnoff  experienced  of  European 
I   nits  have  ufed   all  endeavours  to  hit   into  this  branch 
of  traffic,    becaufe,  the  French  being  fole  mafters  of  the 
Niger  '*,  on  which  thofe  other  p;rts  where  a  trade  for  gum 
may  be  had  arefituatcd,  they  find  themfclves  obliged  to  take 
it  as   it  paffes  through   their  ham!.'-,   fince  the  time  thci 
been  no  free  trade  at  Arguin  or  I'ottendic.     This  is  th^true 
motive  that  has  put  them  on   fo  great  expence  to  fettle  and 
fecure  a  factory  at  Arguin,  and,  when  they  were  driven  from 
thence,  to  endeavour  an   eftabiifhment  among  the  Moors  at 
Fortcndie.     This  was,  in  effect,  their  only  way  to  come  in 
for  fharers  with  the  French  in  this  commerce  :  111  purfuit  of 
which,  they  found    means  at  length  to  engrofs  it  wholly  to 
themlelves,  by  rai  <m  to  an  excefiive  rate,  ai.dmake- 

ing  bargains  to  their  lofs,  in  order  to  engage  the  three  nations 
of  the  Moors  to  bring  their  intire  harveft  to  their  market. 
*  Senegal. 

They  make  two  yearly  gatherings  of  the  gum  :  the  firft  in 
the  month  of  December,  which  is  the  moft  plentiful,  and 
they  pretend  the  bulls  are  larger,  cleaner,  and  drier,  which 
are  all  the  good  qualities  to  be  wifhed  in  gum.  The  fecond 
gathering  is  in  March;  this  is  the  lead,  and  they  are  con- 
vinced by  long  experience,  that  the  gum  o:  tbia gathering  is 
more  fqueazy,  drolfy,  and  not  fo  clear. 
They  do  not  weigh  the  gum,  but  put  it  in  a  cubic  meafure, 
called  a  quantar,  or  quintal,  of  a  fize  agreed  upon  with  the 
Moors,  the  capacity  of  which  the  Europeans  take  care  to 
augment,  when  occafion  offers. 

Thai  which  the  Dutch  made  ufe  of,  when   they  were  maf- 
ters of  Arguin,  held  220  pounds  P.  ris  Height. 
It  coft  them  a  fingle  piece  of  eight,  worth  three  livres  each  ; 
Or  a  dozen  of  padlocks  ; 
Or  two  ounces  of  coral  ; 
Or  four  fatalas,  or  copper  bafons ; 
Or  half  an  ell  of  fine  woollen  cloth  ; 
Or  three  quarters  of  an  ell  of  ordinary  cloth  ; 
Or  three  bars  of  flat  iron  ; 
Or  three  ells  of  bays  ; 

Or  fix  ells  and  three  quarters  of  baftas  linen,  i.  e.  blue  cutlin; 
Or  fix  ells  of  Silcfia's. 

Note,  The  ells  are  Dutch  meafure,  which  is  about  half  an 
ell  French.' 
Thus  far  Labat. 

REMARKS. 

Thus  flood  this  article  before  the  laft  war.  But  fince  the  De- 
finitive Treaty  of  1763,   Senegal  and    its    Depen- 
dencies are  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  tenth  article  there- 
of, which  fays,  "  his  Britannic  Majefty  ftul  I  reftore  to  France 
"  the  Ifland  of  Goree,  in  the  condition  it  was  in  when  con- 
"  quered  :  and   his    Aloft   Chrifiian   Majefty  cedes    in   full 
"  righj,  and  guaranties  to  the  king   of   Great  Britain,  the 
M  River    Senegal,     with  the  forts    and    factories  of   Sc 
"  Lewis,    Fodor  and  Galam  ;   and   with  all    the  rights  and 
"  dependencies  of.  the   fttd  River  Senegal." — Thus  Great 
Britain  is    become  pofielTor  of  the  gum-trade  of  this  coaft, 
by  virtue  of  the  find  article  in  the  treaty  of  1763. 
Gum  Arabic  is  a  dry  and  folid  gum,  brought   in   granules  of 
various  fizes.  Thefe  granules  being  broke  into  feveral  pieces, 
their  furface  is   rough,    their  colour,   when  pureft,  perfectly 
limpid.  Sometimes  tin's  gum  is  whitifh,  yeilowifh,or  brownifn, 
though    the  darker  pieces  are   fufpecled  ot  adulteration,  the 
druggifts  too  often  mixing  various  gums  together  by  art. 
When    this  gum  is  pureft,  it  is  extremely  pellucid,  in  the 
coarfeft  it  is  much   fo  ;   it   is  hard  to  break,  but  not  tough, 
and,  when  broke,  refembles   the  furface  of  broken  cryftal. 
It  has  fcarce  either  fmcll  or  tafte  ;  diflblved  in  water,  it  be- 
comes thick  and  vifcid. 

It  is  brought  from    Arabia  and  Africa.     It  fhouid  be  chofen 
pale-coloured,  hard  and  dry,  and  free  from  all  admixtures  of 
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Foulnefs.  There  is  fome  of  a  brown-reddifli  kind,  found  in 
}ar<re  mattes  ;  which  may  be  ufed  by  divers  artificers,  but 
not  medicinally,  as  the  other  may. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  gum  is  large  and  fpreading. 
Its  trunk  grows  to  a  foot,  or  more,  in  diameter:  it  is  armed 
on  the  branches  with  large  and  fharp  thorns.  The  leaves 
are  pinnated,  and  about  two  inches  long ;  the  flowers  yellow, 
of  the  fhape  of  the  pea  bloflbm,  and  ftand  in  clutters.  .  The 
fruit  is  a  pod,  in  fhape  of  a  lupine,  four  Or  five  inches  long  : 
it  contains  fix,  eight,  or  more  feeds,  and  fwells  to  a  confider- 
able  breadth  where  lodged,  but  is  fo  narrow  in  the  interme- 
diate (paces,  that  the  feeds  look  only  threaded,  as  it  were. 
The  Egyptians  bruife  the  pods  and  feeds  of  this  tree,  while 
yet  younc,  and  exprefs  from  them  a  juice,  which,  when 
properly  infpifiated,  is  the  acacia  of  the  fhops.[See  Acacia.] 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  and  large  branches  of  the  tree  na- 
turally crack  in  feveral  places  ;  from  whence  iffues  a  thick 
liquor,  as  from  our  plumb  and  cherry-trees  ;  which  hardens 
in  the  air,  and  becomes  what  is  called  gum  Arabic. 
A  pound  of  this  gum,  chemically  analyfed,  yields  firft  about 
two  ounces  of  an  infipid  phlegm,  about  five  ounces  of  a  red 
acid  liquor;  after  this  about  an  ounce  of  an  urinous  alkaline 
liquor,  and  laftly  about  three  quartersof  an  ounce  of  oil, 
partly  fluid,  and  partly  as  thick  as  butter.  The  refidue  in 
the  retort  is  a  black  coal,  weighing  nearly  four  ounces.  This 
calcined  in  an  open  fire,  and  lixiviated,  yields  near  two 
drachms  of  a  fixed  alkaline  fait. 

This  being  fimply  a  gum,  and  having  nothing  of  the  refimous 
quality,  is  perfectly  foluble  in  water,  not  in  oil  or  fpirit  of 
wine.  In  the  fire  it  does  not  flame  at  all,  but  burns  to  a 
black  coal. 

It  is  emollient  and  diuretic,  and  ufed  in  divers  compofitions 
for  dileafes  of  the  thorax,  it  fheathing  the  fharp  part  of  the 
ferum  in  the  bronchia,  by  its  mucilaginous  parts;  and  by 
the  fame  means  becomes  ufeful  in  difeafes  of  the  kidnies, 
uterus,  and  bladder.  For  which  reafon  it  is  given  in  a  dy- 
fentery,  ftrangury,  heat  of  urine,  &c.  Thefe  are  the  prin- 
cipal gums. 
Gum  Senegal.  It  is  fo  denominated  from  the  river  Senegal 
in  Africa,  belonging  to  the  French,  the  forefts  bordering 
upon  that  river  abounding  with  this  gum.  It  greatly  re- 
fembles  the  gum  Arabic,  but  the  granules  thereof  are  ufually 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  Arabic  gum.  They  are  commonly 
of  an  oval  form  ;  the  furface  is  very  rough,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear near  fo  bright  as  the  inner  fubftance,  where  broken.  It 
is  very  hard,  but  not  rough,  confiderably  heavy,  and  of  an 
extremely  fine  and  even  texture.  When  broke,  it  is  moft 
frequently  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  but,  like  the  gum  Arabic, 
it  is  fometimes  yellowifh,  reddifh,  or  whitifh.  It  is  fome- 
times  artfully  blended  with  the  gum  Arabic  by  fome  dealers  : 
the  fraud,  however,  is  of  no  great  confequence,  both  being 
pretty  much  of  the  fame  nature  and  virtues  ;  though  that  of 
Senegal  is  rarely  ufed  in  medicine,  unlefs  as  mixed  with  the 
Arabic  :  the  dyers  and  other  artificers  confume  the  greateft 
quantities  of  it. 

REMARKS. 


The  French  find  the  gum  Senegal  fo  ufeful  in  their  filk  and 
linen  manufactures*  that  they  occafionally  prohibit  its  ex- 
portation. [See  French  African  Trade  and  Com- 
pany.] The  gum  trade  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa  being 
one  of  the  moft  beneficial  branches  there,  the  French  have 
engrofied  the  whole  to  themfelves,  and  excluded  us  from  all 
the  trade  therein,  to  which  we  had  a  right,  from  Cape  Blanco 
to  the  river  Gambia,  extending  along  the  fhore  about  400 
miles  ;  but  they  carry  on  a  coniiderable  trade  in  the  river 
Gambia  itfelf,  within  fight  of  the  Britifh  forts  there  ;  and 
alfo  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  where,  heretofore,  they  were  never 
permitted,  or  ever  prefumed  to  purchafe  a  negro,  they  have 
of  late  years  come  in  great  numbers,  and  traded  to  Anama- 
boe,  within  fight  of  Cape  Coaft  Caftle,  the  principal  Britifh 
fort  on  that  coaft,  and  have  carried  off"  yearly,  from  thence, 
ten  times  more  of  the  beft  negroes,  to  their  fugar  colonies  in 
America,  then  have  gone  to  the  Britifh  fugar  iflands.  See 
French  America,  French  African  Trade,  Gui- 
nea; fee  alfo  our  new  map  of  Africa,  of  the  Gum  Coast, 
the  Grain  Coast,  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  the  Gold 
Coast,  together  with  an  account  of  all  the  forts  and  fettle- 
mtnts  belonging  to  the  feveral  European  powers  interefled  in 
this  commerce.  See  alfo  the  articles  Africa,  and  Eng- 
lish African  Company,  under  all  which  particular 
heads,  the  whole  of  this  trade  is  reprefented  in  various 
lights,  both  national  and  mercantile. 

GUNPOWDER. 

Of  what  it  confifts,  and  how  made. 

It  is  a  compofition  of  faltpetre,  fulphur,  and  coal  made  with 
willow,  or  any  other  light  wood,  which,  by  means  of  vine- 
gar and  a  fieve,  is  made  into  greater  or  lefler  corns.  It  is 
made  in  many  parts  of  the  woild,  but  moft  plentifully  in 
France  and  England. 

To  make  it  you  muft  chufc  good   and  pure  nitre,  in  large 
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cryftals.  Set  on  a  moderate  furnace  fire  in  a  kettle,  gradu- 
ally increafing  the  heat  till  the  moifture  be  evaporated,  and  it 
grow  very  white,  ftirring  it  continually  with  a  wooden  or 
i.on  ladle  ;  then  cover  the  nitre  with  water,  and,  when  dif- 
folved  and  of  a  thick  confidence,  keep  conftantly  ftirring, 
till  all  the  moilture  be  again  evaporated,  and  it  be  reduced 
to  a  dry  white  meal.  The  fulphur  muft  be  the  pureft  and 
beft,  in  very  large  lumps,  perfectly  yellow,  porous,  and  not 
too  fhining.  If,  whenfeton  the  fire,  it  frceiy  burns  all  away, 
it  is  good.  As  alfo  if  preffed  between  two  iron  plates  hot 
enough  to  make  it  run,  if  in  running  it  be  yellow,  and  the 
remainder  reddilh,  it  is  excellent  for  the  purpofe  ;  but,  if  foul, 
the  powder-makers  prepare  it  thus  :  melt  the  fulphur  in  an 
iron  veiTel  over  a  gentle-fire,  well  kindled,  but  not  flaming; 
fcumofF  what  rifes  on  the  top,  then  ftrain  leifurely  through 
a  double  Linen  cloth.  Powder  thjs  finely. 
The  charcoal  muft  be  large,  clear,  free  from  knots,  well 
burnt,  and  cleaving  ;  but  if  not  to  be  had,  you  muft  make 
it  thus  :  cut  down  hazel,  afh,  or  juniper,  &c.  in  May  or 
June,  when  it  is  apt  to  peel,  cut  into  lengths  of  two  or  three 
feet  long, taking  offthe  rind  and  fuperfluous  branches.  When 
dry,  make  them  into  bundles^  which  being  fet  upright  and 
piled,  cover  very  clofe  with  earth  or  turf,  leaving  only  a  few 
vent-holes ;  when  it  is,  well  kindled  and  in  a  red  burning 
heat,  flop  the  vent-holes  clofe  with  moiftened  earth.  The 
fire  being  thus  extinguifhed,  the  coals  will  be  pure  and  whole, 
without  afhes,  and  may  in  24  hours  be  taken  out  for  ufe, 
reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder. 

Of  thefe  ingredients  the  country  people  in  Poland,  and  the 
coflacks,  make  it  with  their  own  hands  thus  :  they  put  their 
proportions  of  nitre,  fulphur,  and  charcoal  (all  in  fine  pow- 
der) into  an  earthen  pot,  pouring  fair  water  on  it,  then  boil- 
ing till  all  is  evaporated,  arid  the  matter  be  thick  like  pafte, 
which  they  dry  in  the  fun  or  a  ftove,  till  it  is  fit  to  corn  j 
then  they  granulate  it  by  paffing  through  a  hair  fieve. 
But,  in  order  to  know  and  make  it  truly,  it  is  fit  to  know  the 
kinds  of  it,  and  their  different  ftrength.  The  kinds  are 
threefold,  I.  Cannon,  II.  Mufket,  and  III.  Piftol-powder  ; 
and  of  each  of  thefe  are  two  feveral  kinds,  viz.  a  ftronger 
and  weaker,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  three  ingre- 
dients. 


Cannon. 

Mufket.  1    Piftol. 

L  Strong. 
> 

|  Weak. 

Nitre 

Sulphur 
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10     0 
2     5 
2    5 

10     0 

1  8 
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1  2 
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1  0 
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The  preparation  declared,  I.  Cannon-powder;  1.  The 
ftronger  ;  to  every  ioolb.  nitre,  there  is  fulphur  251b.  char- 
coal 251b.  2.  The  weaker  to  every  ioolb.  of  falt-petre, 
fulphur  2olb.  charcoal  241b.  and  fo  of  the  other  forts. 

The  way  of  making  it. 

The  ingredients,  all  finely  powdered,  are  to  be  moiftened 
with  water,  vinegar,  or  urine,  which  is  moft  ufual  ;  then 
well  beat  together,  24  hours  at  leaft,  and  afterwards  granu- 
lated through  a  fieve,  with  the  botom  of  thick  parchment  full 
of  round  holes,  but  the  pafte  muft  firft  be  moiftened  with  the 
following  liquor,  viz.  brandy  10  lb.  camphire  1  ounce,  mix 
and  diflblve  ;  the  mafs  being  made  into  balls  as  big  as  eggs, 
put  them  into  the  fieve,  with  a  wooden  ball,  to  break  and 
pafs  them  through  the  holes. 

But,  as  making  vaft  quantities  by  hand  would  be  tedious 
work,  mills  have  been  devifed,  which  do  more  in  one  day 
than  a  man  can  in  a  hundred. 

In  making  piftol-powder,  if  defired  ftronger,  it  muft  be 
ftirred  up  feveral  times  while  in  the  mortar,  and  moiftened 
with  water  diftilled  from  orange  or  lemon-peels  in  an  alem- 
bic, and  then  beat  24  hours  as  aforefaid. 
Powder,  when  corned,  is  of  much  greater  force  than  when  in 
duft ;  hence  it  is  concluded,  the  larger  grains  are  ftronger 
than  the  fmaller  ;  for  which  reafon,  cannon-powder  is  gra- 
nulated larger  than  mulket,  and  that  than  piftol;  and  pow- 
der in  charging  fhould  not  be  forced  fo  hard  in,  as  to  bruife 
the  grains. 

To  know  the  goodnefs  of  gun-powder,  it  is  tried  three  ways. 
Firft,  by  fight.  If  too  black,  it  is  too  moift,  or  has  too  much 
charcoal  in  it;  if  it  be  of  a  duiky  azure,  inclining  to  red,  it 
is  a  fign  of  good  powder. 

Secondly,  by  touching  ;  if  the  grains  break  eafily,  without 
feeling  hard,  it  has  too  much  coal  in  it.  If,  prefling  on  a 
fmooth  hard  board,  fome  grains  feel  harder  than  others,  the 
fulphur  is  not  well  mixed,  and  the  powder  naught. 
Thirdly,  by  burning;  lay  little  heaps  of  powder,  three  or 
four  inches  afunder,  on  white  paper,  and  fire  one  of  them  ; 
if  it  only  fires  and  burns  all  away  fuddenly,  without  firing 
the  others,  and  makes  a  fmall  thundering noife,  with  a  clear 
circling  fmoke,  it  is  good  :  but,  if  it  leave  bUck  marks,  it 
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has  too  much  coal,  or  is  not  well  burnt.  If  it  leave  a  grea- 
fincfs,  the  fulphur  or  nitre  are  not  well  eleanfed.  And,  il 
two  or  three  corns  be  laid  upon  paper  an  inch  afunder,  and, 
one  of  them  being  fired,  they  all  fire  at  once,  leaving  only  a 
white  fmoaky  colour  in  the  place,  and  the  paper  not  touch- 
ed, the  powder  is  good  ;  as  alfo,  if  fired  in  your  hand,  it 
burns  it  not ;  but,  if  black  knots  remain,  it  is  not  ftrong 
enough,  but  wants  nitre. 

Of  the  exportation  thereof. 

*  Being  permitted  to  be  exported,  only  when  the  price  does 
not  exceed  five  pounds  the  barrel  :  and  if  exported  as  mer- 
chandize, being  intitled  to  a  bounty,  oath  muft  be  made  on 
the  bill  of  entry,  as  follows  : 

*  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  §.    12. 

19th  of  March,  1730. No.  45. 

In  the  Swallow  of  Southampton,  Benjamin  Rogers,  mafter, 
for  Gucrnfey. 

Henry  Hubbard. 

Fifty  barrels,  containing  five  hundred  weight,  an  half,  and 
fixteen  pounds  of  gunpowder,    under  five  pounds  the  barrel. 

Henry  Hubbard  makcth  oath,  That  the  true  value  and  price 
of  gunpowder,  at  this  time,  do  not  exceed  five  pounds  the 
barrel  ;  *  and  that  the  gunpowder  above  mentioned  is  all  of 
Britifh  manufacture,  and  is  intended  to  be  exported  to 
Gucrnfey  as  merchandize,  and  not  for  the  ufe  of  the  fhip  in 
her  voyage. 

Henry  Hubbard. 
Jurat  19  die  Martii  17  30,  coram  me, 
A.  B.  Collector. 

*  The  part  after  this  mark  mufl  be  omitted,  when  the  bounty 
is  not  intended  to  be  obtained. 

*  And,  moreover,  fecurity  muft  be  taken  at  the  time  of  en- 
try, in  the  penalty  of  five  pounds  each  barrel,  containing 
one  hundred  pounds  net  weight  for  the  due  exportation 
thereof,  in  form  following  : 

*  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §.  1. 

A  bond  for  the  exportation  of  Britifh  made  gunpowder. 

Novcrint  univerfi,  &c. 

Whereas  by  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty  king  George  the  lid.  in- 
titled,  An  act  for  granting  an  allowance  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  Britifh-made  gunpowder,  it  is  enacted,  that  there 
fhall  be  paid  to  every  perfon  or  pcrfons,  who  at  any  time  or 
times,  within  or  during  the  term  of  five  years,  to  be  reck- 
oned from  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  one  thoufand  fe- 
ven  hundred  and  thirty-one,  or  at  any  time  or  times  before 
the  end  of  the  then  next  feffions  of  parliament,  fhall  really 
and  truly  export  out  of  this  kingdom,  as  merchandize,  any 
quantities  of  gunpowder  of  the  manufacture  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, an  allowance  of  the  fum  of  four  millings  and  fix-pence 
for  every  barrel  of  fuch  gunpowder,  containing  one  hundred 
pounds  net  weight,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  greater  or  leffer 
quantities ;  which  allowance  fhall  be  paid  and  anfwered  by 
the  cuftomer  or  collector  of  the  cuftoms,  with  the  privity  of 
the  comptroller  of  the  port  from  whence  the  fame  fhall  be 
exported,  on  a  debenture  to  be  made  forth  by  the  cuftomer 
or  collector,  according  to  the  entry  of  fuch  gunpowder, 
without  fee  or  reward,  and  the  fhipping  thereof  verified  by 
the  fearcher  on  oath  ;  or,  being  of  the  people  called  Qua- 
kers, folemn  affirmation,  made  by  the  exporter  on  the  en- 
try or  debenture,  before  the  cuftomer  or  collector,  or  compt- 
roller of  fuch  port,  that  the  gunpowder  is  of  Britifh  manu- 
facture; and  is  exported,  or  intended  to  be  exported,  to 
parts  beyond  the  feas,  by  way  of  merchandize,  and  not  for 
the  ufe  of  the  fhip  in  her  voyage,  and  not  relanded,  or  in- 
tended to  be  relanded,  in  any  part  of  Great-Britain,  the  ex- 
porter firft  giving  fecurity  to  the  faid  cuftomer  or  collector  of 
the  port,  in  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  each  barrel,  con- 
taining one  hundred  pounds  net  weight  (which  fecurity  they 
are  thereby  impowered  to  take  in  the  name,  and  to  the  ufe 
of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs)  that  the  gunpowder 
fo  fhipped,  or  intended  to  be  fhipped,  or  any  part  thereof, 
fhall  not  be  relanded  or  brought  on  fhore  again  into  any  port 
or  part  of  Great-Britain  :  and  fuch  fecurities  fhall  be  dis- 
charged in  the  manner  therein  and  herein  after  mentioned, 
(that  is  to  fay)  for  fo  much  of  the  faid  gunpowder  as  fhall  be 
entered  for,  or  landed  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  iflands 
of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  Alderney,  Sark,  or  Man,  or  any 
of  his  majefty's  colonies  or  plantations  abroad.  The  con- 
dition of  the  bond  fhall  be,  to  bring  certificates  in  difcharge 
thereof  from  each  place  refpectively,  importing,  that  fuch 
gunpowder  was  there  landed,  and  teftifying  the  landing 
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thereof,  which  certificates  fhall  be  figncd  by  the  proper  offi* 
ceror  officers  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms,  as  refpectively  refide 
there  j  and  for  want  of  fuch  officers  reflding  there,  then  by 
the  governoi  of  thofe  iflands  and  colonics  01  plantations,  or 
the  deputy-govei  noi  thereof  refpectively,   who  are  thereby 
required  to  give  the  fame  without  fee  or  reward.      And,  for 
fuch  gunpowder   as  fhall  be  fo  entered  for  any  foj 
place,  to  bring  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  any  of  his  ma- 
jefty's confuls  refiding  in  fuch  port  or  place,  or   under  the 
hands  of  two  known  Britifh  merchants,  then  being  at  fuch 
port  or  place,  that  fuch  gunpowder  was  there  landed.     Or 
fuch  bond  or  bonds  fhall  be  dilcharged,  upon  proof  in  either 
of  the  faid   cafes,   that  the  fame  was  taken  by  enemies,  or 
perifhed  in  the  feas  ;  the  examination  and  proof  thereof  be- 
ing left  to  the  judgment  of  the  commimoncrs  of  the  cuftoms 
in  England  or  Scotland    refpectively,  for  the  time    being. 
And  it  is  further  enacted  by  the  faid  act,  that  whereas  gun- 
powder, exported  for  Africa,  is  fold  and  delivered  in  very  fmall 
parcels,  and  at  places  along  the  coaft,  where  no  certificates 
can  be  had  ;   in  every  fuch  cafe,  upon  proof  made  upon  oath, 
or,  being  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  upon  folemn  affirm- 
ation, of  the  mafter,  mate,  purfer,  or  other  perfon  having 
charge  of  the  fhip  during  the  voyage,  importing  that  fuch 
gunpowder  was  fold  and  delivered  upon  the  coaft  of  Africa  : 
and  alfo  of  the  cath,  or  folemn  affirmation,  as  aforefaid,  of 
the  merchant  exporter,  if  living,  that,  to  the  beftcf  his  know- 
ledge and  belief,  the  faid  goods  have  been  difpofed  of  at  the 
places  to  be  mentioned  in  the  refpective  oaths,   affidavits,  or 
affirmations  of  the   mafter,  mate,  purfer,  or  other  perfon, 
having  the  charge  of  the  fhip,  during  the  voyage,  and   that 
they  have  not  been  relanded  or  brought  on  fhore  again  in 
any  port  or  part  of  Great-Britain  :  the  fame  fhall  be  taken  in 
lieu  of  the  certificates   aforefaid,  and  be  allowed  of  in  full 
difcharge  of  the  bonds  to  be  given  in  purfuance  of  this   act. 
Anything  in  the  faid  act  contained,  Co  the  contrary  thereof, 
in  any  wifenotwithftanding. 

And  whereas  the  above-bound  Henry  Hubbard  did,  on  the 
19th  day  of  March  1 730,  enter  for  exportation  on  board  the 
Swallow  of  Southampton,  Benjamin  Rogers  mafter,  bound 
for  Guernfey,  fifty  barrels,  containing  forty-four  hundred, 
and  half,  and  fixteen  pounds  weight  of  gunpowder  as  mer- 
chandize, and  not  for  the  ufe  of  the  fhip  in  her  voyage. 
Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  that  if  the 
above-mentioned  forty-four  hundred,  and  half,  and  fixteen 
pounds  weight  of  gunpowder,  and  every  part  thereof,  fhall 
be  exported  into  parts  beyond  the  feas  (the  d.nger  of  the  feas 
excepted)  and  that  the  faid  gunpowder,  or  any  part  thereof, 
fhall  not  be  relanded,  or  brought  on  fhore  again  into  any 
port  or  part  of  Great-Britain  ;  and  that,  if  the  above-bound 
Henry  Hubbard  and  George  Crowther  fhall  bring  and  pro- 
duce, or  caufe  to  be  brought  and  produced,  a  certificate  in 
difcharge  thereof,  importing,  that  the  above-mentioned  gun- 
powder was  there  landed,  and  teftifying  the  landing  thereof, 
or  make  proof  by  oath  or  affirmation,  as  in  and  by  the  faid 
act  of  parliament,  in  the  refpective  cafes,  is  directed  and  re- 
quired ;  or  if  the  faid  gunpowder  fhall  betaken  by  enemies, 
or  perifh  in  the  feas,  and  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms 
fhall  be  fatisfied  of  the  proof  thereof,  then  this  obligation  to 
be  void  and  of  none  eft'ect,  or  elfe  to  remain  in  full  force, 
effect,  and  virtue. 


Sealed  and  delivered  in 
theprefence  of 
A.  B.  Collector. 
A.  C.  Comptroller. 


Henry  Hubbard*. 
Geo.  Crowther*. 


Some  other  principal  laws  relating  thereto. 

No  perfon  is  to  keep  more  than  fix  hundred  pounds  of  pow- 
der at  a  time  in  a  ftorehoufe,  &c.  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Weftminfter,  or  the  fuburbs,  within  three  miles  of  the 
Tower,  St  James's  palace,  &c.  ortwo  miles  of  any  magazine. 
Perfons  dealing  in  gunpowder,  havinggreaterquantities,  for- 
feit 20s.  for  every  hundred  weight ;  and,  refufing  to  be  ex- 
amined, fhall  be  committed  to  the  county  gaol.  5  Geo.  I. 
c.  26.    - 

Storehoufes  may  be  fearched  by  warrant  in  the  day-time  : 
perfons  oppofing  to  forfeit-5 1.  to  any  who  will  fue  within 
fix  months. 

No  more  than  twenty  hundred  weight. of  gunpowder  to  be 
carried  at  a  time  through  London  or  Weftminfter,  &c.  and 
fhall  be  in  covered  carriages,  and  the  barrels  clofe  jointed 
and  hooped,  and  put  in  leather  or  canvas  bags,  that  it  may 
not  affed  any  of  his  majefty's  magazines,  &c.  Stat.  5  Geo.  1. 
c.  26. 

By  flat.  1 1  Geo.  I.  it  is  enacted,  that  it  fhall  not  be  lawful 
to  keep  within  London  or  Weftminfter,  &c.  more  than 
200  lb-  weight  at  one  time  in  any  houfe,  or  other  place  un- 
der the  fame  roof,  or  in  any  yard,  above  24  hours,  on  for- 
feiture of  all  the  gunpowder,  and  the  value. 
Any  perfon  ufingany  iron  hammer,  fhod  or  plated  with  iron 
or  fteel,  in  fuch  place,  while  gunpowder  is  there,  on  con- 
viction in  one  month,  forfeits  20s.  to  the  informer,  or  be 
fent  to  the  houfe  of  correction,  &c. 
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Not  to  extend  to  the  magazines  of  the  crown,  or  to  hinder 
the  kind's  officers  proving  gunpowder  as  ufual,  or  carrying 
it  to  and  from  fuch  magazines,  &c. 

The  adf.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  26.  and  all  claufes  therein  not  hereby 
altered,  to  be  in  full  force,  and  both  thefe  ads  to  be  deemed 
public  acts. 

By  22  Geo.  II.  after  the  24th  of  June  1749,  no  perfon  ihall 
keep  gunpowder  more  than  24  hours  at  one  time,  in  greater 
quantity  than  four  hundred  weight  in  any  city,  &c.  or  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  king's  palaces,  or  one  mile  of  the 
kind's  magazines;  nor  Ihall  keep,  above  24.  hours  at  any 
time,  more  than  30  hundred  weight,  in  any  place  whatfo- 
ever  in  England,  except  as  hereafter. 

That,  after  the  24th  of  June  1749,  places  wherein  gun- 
powder is  kept  by  perfons  making  or  trading  in  it,  may  be 
fearched  by  warrant,  and  if  more  than  four  hundred  weight 
be  found  in  any  houfe,  &c.  city  or  fuburbs,  or  within  100 
yards  of  any  market-town,  or  two  miles  of  the  king's  pa- 
laces, or  one  mile  of  the  magazines,  or  more  than  30  hun- 
dred weight  in  any  other  place  (except  as  is  excepted)  to  be 
forfeited,  to  any  who  ihall  fue  within  three  months  for  it,  or 
the  value,  with  cofts ;  perfons  detaining  the  fame,  on  fei- 
zure,  till  determined  if  forfeited,  fhall  not  be  liable  to  any 
action,  other  than  for  damage  received  during  the  time 
detained. 

After  the  24th  of  June  1749,  none  fhall  convey,  in  any  car- 
riage within  England,  more  than  25  hundred  weight,  nor 
in  any  open  barge  or  veffel,  within  one  mile  from  any  city, 


or  maikct-town,  above  50  hundred  weight;  and  ali  land 
conveyance  fhall  be  in  covered  carriages,  and  the  barrels 
clofe  joined  and  fecured  ;  perfons  offending  forfeit  their  gun- 
powder to  the  informer. 

After  the  24th  of  June,  1749,  perfons  employed  in  any  ftore- 
houfe,  or  in  conveying  powder,    wilfully  committing  any 
act   that   may   endanger  its  taking  lire,  on  conviction  fhall 
pay  to  the  informer  5s.  for  every  hundred  weight,  or  be  im- 
prifoned  for  fix  months.  This  act  not  to  extend  to  the  king's 
ftorehoufes,  &c.  or  to    any   mills,  or  the  magazninas  was 
creeled  at  Barking  creek's  mouth  in  EfTex,  and  Erith-level 
in  Kent,  or  to  the  magazines  near  Liverpool. 
Juftices  in  every  county  may  at  their  fellions   appoint  con- 
venient ground  at  two  miles  from  any  city  or  market-town 
not  above  two  acres  in  one  place,  with  ufeof  roads,  to  erecTr 
warehoufes  for  keeping  gunpowder  in  any  quantity. 
No  forfeiture    on  account  of  gunpowder  kept  in  greater 
quantities  than  30   hundred  weight,  within  any  warehoufe 
already  built,  unlefs  adjudged  dangerous  by  the  juftices  at 
their  feffions,  and  until  fix  months  after  fuch  adjudication 
and  provided  fuch  warehoufe  be  not  in  any  city  or   fuburbs 
or  in,  or  within  100  yards  of  any  market-town,  or  two 
miles  of  the  king's  palaces,  or  one  mile  of  any  magazine. 
All  fuits  to  be  tried  in  the  court  or  place  where  the  fact  wa3 
committed,  and  within  fix  months  after  the    fact. 
Nothing  in  this  act  to  repeal  any  of  the  claufes  in  5  Geo.  I. 
for  preventing  mifchiefs  by  gunpowder,  or  in  1  i  Geo.  I. 
for  making  that  act  more  effectual. 


Of  the   PRACTICAL    BUSINESS    of    the    CUSTOM-HOUSE, 

continued  from  the  End  of  Letter  F. 


A    brief  abftract  of  the  chief  general  laws  relative  to  the  J 
Importation  of  Goods  from  foreign  parts,  or 

GOODS     INWARDS. 

OODS  INWARDS— 'broughtfrom  beyond  the  feas  may 
not  be  taken  up,  or  laid  on  land,  out  of  any  veflel, 
lighter,  or  boat,  being  not  in  a  leak  or  wreck  (except  fifh  taken 
by  Britifh  beftials,  and  fait)  but  at  lawful  hours,  and  only  upon 
fuch  open  places,  keys,  or  wharfs,  as  fhall  be  appointed  by 
his  majefty's  commiffion  out  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  with- 
out ipecial  fufferance  and  leave  from  the  officer  of  the  cuftoms, 
upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value,  and  iocl.  by  the  maf- 
ter  :  offenders  not  revealing  their  offence  within  one  month, 
are  to  forfeit  icol.  1  Eliz.  c.  II.  §.  2,  3,  7.  and  13  and 
14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.   7.  14. 

Imported  into  the  port  of  London,  may  be  unladen, 
or  landed  at  any  of  the  lawful  keys  between  the  Tower  of 
London  and  London-bridge,  and  between  fun-rifing  and  fun- 
fetting,  from  the  10th  day  of  September  to  the  10th  day  of 
March,  and  between  the  hours  of  fix  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning  and  fix  in  the  evening,  from  the  10th  day  of  March 
to  the  10th  day  of  September,  giving  notice  to  the  proper 
officers  :  officers  refufing  to  be  prefent,  to  forfeit  for  every 
default  5I.  See  Rules  of  the  Customs,  the  latter  end 
of  letter  A. 

Imported  into  other  ports,  may  not  be  taken  up, 
difcharged,  and  laid  on  land,  out  of  any  fhip,  lighter,  &c. 
being  not  in  a  leak  or  wreck,  except  fifh  taken  by  Britifh,  and 
fait,  but  only  in  the  day-light ;  that  is,  from  the  ift  of  March 
to  the  30th  of  September,  betwixt  fun-rifing  and  fun-fetting, 
and  from  the  30th  of  September  to  the  ift  of  March,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  feven  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the 
afternoon.      1  Eliz.  c.  II.  §.  2. 

Wharfingers,  or  their  fervants,  landing,  or  knowingly 
fuffering  to  be  landed,  any  goods  or  merchandizes,  pro- 
hibited or  uncuftomed,  without  the  prefence  of  a  proper  offi- 
cer, or  at  unlawful  hours  (except  in  the  port  of  Hull)  are  to 
forfeit  iool.  1  Eliz.  c.  11.  §.  2,  3.  and  13&  i4Car.  II. 
c.  11.  §.7. 

Of  the  growth,  production  or  manufac- 
ture of  Muscovy,  or  Russia,  or  of  any  of  the 
dominions  of  the  emperor  thereof,  all  malls,  timber,  boards, 
fait,  pitch,  tar,  rofin,  hemp,  flax,  raifins,  figs,  prunes,  olive 
oil,  corn  or  grain,  fugar,  pot-afhes,  wine  vinegar,  aqua  virae 
or  brandy,  muft  be  imported  only  in  fhips  belonging  to  Great- 
Britain,  or  Ireland  ;  and  currants,  and  all  goods  of  the  growth, 
product,  or  manufacture  of  Turkey,  in  fhips  Britifh-built, 
except  fuch  fhips  as  are  of  the  built  of  the  country  whereof 
the  (aid  goods  are  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture,  or 
of  fuch  port  where  the  faid  goods  can  only,  or  moft  ufually  are 
fir  ft  (hipped  for  tranfportation  ;  on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and 
goods.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  8. 
But  during  the  late  war  with  France,  this  was  not  to  extend 


to  prevent  any  perfon  importing  the  faid  goods,  in  {hipping 
built  in  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  or  an/ 
of  the  lands,  iflands,  dominions,  or  territories  belonging  to  his 
majefty  in  Alia,  Africa,  or  America,  provided  the  mafter 
and  three  fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Britifh,  or  of  the 
country  of  which  the  faid  goods  are  the  growth,  production, 
or  manufacture  :  but  if  fuch  fhips  are  the  property  of  fo- 
reigners, although  Britifh-built,  the  goods  are  to  pay  aliens, 
and  all  other  duties,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were  fo- 
reign built.  29  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  §.  19,  20. 
Of  the  growth,  production,  manufacture  of 
Asia,  Afrtca,  or  America,  may  be  imported  only  in 
Britifh  fhips  legally  manned,  or  in  fhips  belonging  to  his 
majefty's  plantations  there,  on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods. 
12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  3. 

Of  foreign  growth,  production,  or  manufac- 
ture (that  is,  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America 
only,  and  not  of  Europe)  may  be  {hipped,  and  brought  from 
no  other  country  but  that  of  their  growth,  production,  or 
manufacture,  or  from  fuch  ports  where  thofe  goods  can  only, 
or  have  moft  ufually  been  firft  fhipped  for  tranfportation; 
and  in  Britifh  fhips,  or  plantation  fhipping  legally  navigated; 
on  forfeiture  of  fhip  and  goods.  12  Car.  I/,  c.  18.  §.  4. 
But  not  to  extend  to  goods  of  the  Streights  and  Le- 
vant Seas,  and  East-India  Goods,  which  may  be 
brought  from  the  ufual  places  of  lading,  in  Britifh  fhips  duly- 
manned,  though  thofe  places  be  not  the  very  places  of  their 
growth,  &c.  but  this  exemption  is  repealed  as  to  raw  filk 
and  mohair  yarn  of  the  product  or  manufacture  of  Alia, 
which  can  be  imported  from  no  parts  or  places  in  the  {heights 
or  Levant  Seas,  but  fuch  as  are  within  the  dominion  of  the 
Grand  Seignor.  22  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  12,  13.  and  6  Geo.  I. 
c.  14.  §.  1. 

Nor  to  goods  of  Persia  brought  through  Russia  by  perfons 
free  of  the  Russia  company.  14  Geo.  If.  c.  36.  §.  1. 
Nor  to  gum    Senega  imported   from  any  place  in  Europe 
by  Britifh,  in  Britifh  built  fhips  legally  navigated.  25  Geo. 
II.  c.  32.  §.  1. 

Nor  to  goods  of  the  growth,  &c.  of  the  Spanish  or  Por- 
tuguese Plantations  ;  which  may  be  brought  by  any 
perfon  from  Spain,  Portugal,  of  Weftern  Iflands,  commonly 
called  Azores  or  Madeira,  or  Canary  Iflands,  reflectively,  in 
Britifh  fhips.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  14.  and  17  Geo.  II. 
c.  36.  §.  4. 

Nor  to  Bullion,  nor  to  goods  taken  as  prircby  any  fhips  be- 
longing to  Great-Britain,  &c.  12  Car.  II.  c.  18.  §.  15. 
Nor  to  Cochineal,  norlNDico. 
Nor  to  Spice  by  licence,  &c 

Of  the  product  and  manufacture  of  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark,  may  upon  certi- 
ficate from  the  governor,  lieutenant,  or  deputy-governor,  or 
commander  in  chief,  and  oath  before  the  magiftratcs  of  Jer- 
fey and  Guernfey,  that  they  are  of  the  growth,  &c.  of  the 
faid  iflands,  be  imported  into  Great-Britain,  duty-free    ex-    . 

cept 
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cept  fuch  excife,  or  other  duty,  as  is  now,  or  fhall  hereafter 
for  the  time  being  be,  due  and  payable  for  the  like  goods  of 
the  growth,  produce,  or    manufactures   of   Great-Britain. 

3  Geo-  *•  c-   4-  §•  5- 

But  goods  of  the  product  of  any  foreign  country  im- 
ported into  thofe  iflands,  or  foreign  goods  in  part  or  fully  ma- 
nufactured there,  are,  upon  importation  into  Great-Britain, 
liable  to  the  fame  duties  as  if  imported  directly  from  the  place 
of  that  product.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  4.  §.  7. 
Bulk  may  be  broken  in  any  lawful  port,  and  cuftom 
paid  for  no  more  goods  than  are  entered  and  landed. 
Small  parcels  of  fine  goods,  or  other  goods 
found  incabbins,  chefts,  trunks,  or  other  fmall  package,  or 
in  any  private  place  ;  and  all  other  forts  of  goods,  for  which 
duties  are  not  paid  or  fecured  within  20  days  after  the  fhips 
entry,  may  be  brought  on  fhore  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms, 
and  fecured  in  his  majefly's  ftore-houfes  till  the  duties  be  fa- 
tisfied,  unlefs  the  faid  officers  have  a  juft  caufe  to  allow  a  lon- 
ger time.  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.  4. 
The  officers  may  stay  and  remain  on  board  till  all  the 
goods  are  delivered  and  difcharged  out  of  the  faid  fhips.  13 
and  14  Car.  II.  c.  1 1 .  §.  4. 

Permitted  to  be  taken  up  by  bills  at  fight  or  view, 
muft  be  landed  at  the  molt  convenient  keys,  and  there,  or  in 
his  majefty's  ftorc-houfe  of  the  port,  be  meafured,  weighed, 
and  numbered  by  the  officers,  who  are  to  perfect  the  entry, 
and  return  the  fame  under  their  hands,  the  next  day,  to 
the  collector,  &c.  upon  forfeiture  of  iool.  13  and  14  Car. 
II.  c.  11.  §.  21. 

Not  Reported  and  found  onboard  any  fhip  without  pay- 
ment of  duty,  after  clearing  the  fhip  by  the  proper  officers, 
and  difcharging  the  tidefmen  or  watchmen  from  their 
attendance,  are  forfeited  ;  and  if  fuch  goods  have  been 
concealed,  the  mafter,  purfer,  or  other  perfon  taking 
charge  of  the  (hip,  forfeits  iool.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11. 
§.  5.  and  5  Geo.  I.e.  11.  §.14.  and  27  Geo.  LI.  c.  18  §.  4. 
No  person,  denizen  or  str  ang  e  r,  may  enter  any  goods, 
inwards  or  outwards,  in  the  name  of  any  other  perfon  than 
the  very  owner,  being  not  fold,  bargained  or  contracted 
for,  to  or  with  any  perfon,  before  entry,  or  before  the  arrival 
of  the  goods  in  parts  beyond  the  feas,  upon  forfeiture  thereof, 
or  their  value  ;  and  offender  to  fuffer  imprifonment,  and 
make  fine  thereof  at  the  king's  pleafure.  33  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  7.  §.  1.  and    1  Eliz.  c.  11.  §.  6. 

One  British  MANmay  cuftom  in  his  own  name  the  goods 
of  another  Britifh  man,  and  fo  may  one  merchant-ftranger 
enter  the  goods  of  another  merchant  ftranger ;  but  he 
that  fo  enters  the  goods  of  other  perfons,  either  inwards 
or  outwards,  that  the  king  lofeth  his  duty,  forfeits  the  goods 
to  the  king,  and  the  value  thereof  to  the  party  grieved  ;  and 
likcuil'e  all  his  own  goods  and  chattels  perfonal  for  ever  : 
the  profecution  to  be  in  three  years  after  offence  committed, 
j  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  §.  3,  4,  5.  and  2  and  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  22. 
§.  4,  5.  and  1  Eliz.  c.  11.  §.  6. 

Imported,  not  rated  in  the  first  column  of 
the  book  of  rates.  The  feveral  provifions  and  claufes 
for  afcertaining  their  values  according  to  the  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions of  the  importers,  are  repealed  after  the  25th  of 
March  1725,  in  regard  to  fuch  goods  as  are  expreffed  and 
rated  in  the  Additional  Book  of  Rates.  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  §.  1. 
Not  any  where  particularly  rated  and  valued 
upon  oath  of  the  importer;  for  the  regulations  thereon,  vide 
the  4th  rule  of  Additional  Book,  of  Rates. 
Liable  to  duties — imported  into  any  port,  place,  or 
creek  of  this  realm  by  way  of  merchandize  ;  unfhipped,  to 
be  laid  on  land  before  the  faid  duties  are  duly  paid, 
or  lawfully  tendered  to  the  collector  thereof,  or  his  deputy, 
with  the  confent  and  agreement  of  the  comptroller  and  fur- 
veyor  there,  or  one  of  them  at  the  leaft,  or  agreed  for  in 
the  cuftom-houfe,  are  forfeited,  12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  §.  4.  and 
18  Car.  II.  c.  5.  §.  7.  and  1  Jac.  II.  c.  3.  §.  5.  and — c.  4. 
§.  1.  and  2  W.  and  M.  c.  4.  §.  56.  and  4  and  5  W.  and 
JVJ.  c.  5.  §.  4.  and  5  and  6  W.  and  M.  c.  7.  §.  7.  and  6 
and  7  Will.  III.  c.7.§.  4.  and  7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  10.  §.3. 
and  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.    20.  §.  7.  and  9  and  10.  W.  III.  c. 

13.  §.  8.  and  9  andio  W.  III.  c.  23.  §.  7.  and  9  and  10 
W.  III.  c.  45.  §.  9.  and  11  and  12  W.  III.  c.  3.  §.  3. 
and  2  and  3  Anpe,  c.  9.  §.  2.  and  3  and  4  Anne,  c.  5.  §.  2. 
and  3   and  4  Anne,  c.  4.  §.  7.  and  8  Anne,  c.  7.  §.  27/and 

8 c.   9.  §.2.  and  9 c.   6.   §,   12.  and  9 —  c. 

11.  §.  5.   and  9 c.  12.  §.  2.  and  10 c.  19.  §.  2, 

3.  and  10 c.  26.  §     4,  8,  47.   and   12 c.   9.  §. 

14.  and  12 c.    16.   §.    1.   and  6   Geo.  I.   c.  11.  §.  5. 

and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  20.  §.  47.  and  19  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  §.  7. 
Posters,  carmen,  watermen  or  others,  affifting 
in  the  landing  of  goods  without  a  warrant  and  an  officer,  may 
be  apprehended  by  a  warrant  from  a  juftice  of  the  peace  ;  and 
being  convicted  by  the  oath  of  two  witneffes,'may,  forthe  firft 
offence,  be  committed  to  gaol,  till  they  find  furety  for  their 
good  behaviour  ;  and  for  the  fecond  offence,  to  lie  in  prifon 
two  months  without  bail)  or  till  they  be  difcharged  by  the 
court  of  Exchequer,  &c.  or  pay  5I.  to  the  fheriff.  13  and 
14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.  7. 


Not  only  goods  liable  to  duties,  unfhipped,  with 
intent  to  belaid  on  land  before  the  faid  duties  arc  paid  or  fe- 
cured, or  prohibited  goods  imported,  are  forfeited  -,  but  like- 
wife  the  boats,  hoys,  veffcls,  horfes  and  carriages  employed  in 
removing  them  ;  and  the  perfons  affifting,  or  otherwife  con- 
cerned in  the  unfhipping  of  the  faid  goods,  or  to 
hands  they  fhall  knowingly  come,  forfeit  treble  the  v 
the  goods.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.  7.  and  8  Anne,  c. 
7.  §.  o. 

The  skisure  of  such  vessels,  if  of  the  burthen  of  15 
tons,  or  under,  and  of  the  horfes  or  other  carriages,  may  be 
adjufted  by  two  or  more  juftices  of  the  peace,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  brandy,  &c.  by  6  Geo.  I.  cap.  21.  8  Geo.  I. 
c.  18.  §.  16,  17.  and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  5. 
Customable  or  prohibited  found  by  an  officer  in 
the  cuftody  of  any  perfon  being  in  a  boat,  &c.  on  the  water, 
or  coming  directly  from  the  water-fide,  without  theprcfence 
of  an  officer,  or  found  upon  credible  information  in  any 
houfe,  Sic.  may  be  lent  to  his  majefty's  warehoufe,  till  proof 
be  made  by  oath,  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  or  other  pro- 
per perfon,  or  otherwife  (to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  commif- 
iioners  in  London,  or  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  out- 
ports,  in  order  to  be  forthwith  tranfmitted  to  the  commif- 
fioners  for  their  directions)  of  the  payment  of  the  duty,  or 
that  they  were  brought  in  a  lawful  way  of  trade,  or  com- 
pounded for,  or  condemned  in  the  court  of  Excii 
6  Geo.   I.  c.  21.  §.  39,  42. 

Such  proof  not  made  within  ten  days  after  the  ftop, 
the  goods  to  be  feized  and  proiccutcd.  6  Geo.  I.e.  21. 
§.  40. 

Upon  prosecution,  proof  to  lie  on  the  claimcr  :  verdict 
given  for  the  claimer,  he  may  recover  rcafonable  colts  of  fuir. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  2i.  f.  41. 

Damaged  by  fuch  ftop,  action  may  be  brought  againft  the 
officer,  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  42. 

maybe  prosecuted  by  the  officer,  notwithftanding  the 
commiffioncrs  directions  for  delivery  ;  or  delivery  not  ordered^ 
the  proprietor  may   fue   for  the  recovery.   6  Geo.    1.  c  21. 

§•  43- 

Pkrsons  eeinc  more  than  five  in  companr,  carrying 
Brntt,  cr  wearing  any  difguife,  palling  within  20  miles  of  the 
fea  co '.ft  with  foreign  goods,  landed  without  entry,  and  refill- 
ing officers,  to  be  deemed  felons,  and  to  be  tranfportedto  the 
Britifh  plantations  for  feven  years.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  ib'.  §.  6. 
and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  5. 

Offenders  discovering  two  or  m  re  of  their  a 
plices  within  two  months,   and  before  conviction,  to 
quitted,  and  to  receive  of  the  commifhon^rs  ol   I 
or  excife,  40I.  for  each  ;  provided  the  value  of  the  goods  reco- 
vered to  his  majeftv'  does     exceed  50I.     8  Geo.    I.  c.  18.  §. 
7,  8,  9.  and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  iS.  §.  5. 
The  like  reward,  befides  former  recompences,  for  others 
difcovering  within  three  months.      8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  7,  8, 
9.  and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  5. 

Prohibited  or  run  goods,  liable  to  cuftons,  excife,  or 
inland  duty,  knowingly  harboured  or  concealed,  forfeited 
with  treble  the  value.  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  §.  16. 
The  single  value,  or  worth  of  fuch  goods,  is  to  be  taken 
according  to  the  price  that  the  heft  fort  of  that  commodity 
is  then  fold  for  in  London.  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  §.  t  7. 
Clandestinely  run  or  imported,  knowingly  received  or 
brought,  before  legally  condemned,  the  offenders,  upon  con- 
viction, upon  the  oath  or  oaths  of  one  or  more  credible  wit- 
nefs  or  witneffes,  before  one  or  more  juftice  or  juftices  of 
the  peace,  are  to  forfeit  20I.  one  half  to  the  poor  of  the 
parifh,  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer,  or  to  fuffer  three 
months  imprifonment.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  3.  §.  19.  and  8  Geo. 
I.  c.  18.  §.  10.  and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  5. 
Prohibited  goods,  or  goods  liable  to  duties,  fraudulently 
and  clandeftinely  imported,  infured  to  be  delivered,  the  in- 
furers,  their  aiders,  abettors,  and  affiftants,  and  the  perfons 
infured,  or  receiving  the  faid  goods,  are  for  every  offence  to 
forfeit  500I.  each,  befides  all  other  penalties. 
The  insurer,  conveyer,  or  manager,  difcovering  the 
fraud,  is  to  keep  the  infurance  money,  and  be  difcharged  of  the 
penalties,  and  to  have  half  the  forfeiture  of  the  infured.  4 
and^W.  and  M.  c.  15.  §.  14,  15,  16,  18.  and  Sand  9 
W.III.  c.  36.  §.  2. 

The  insured,  discovering,  is  to  receive  back  the 
infurance  money,  tohave  half  the  forfeitureof  the  infurer,  and 
be  difcharged  of  his  own  forfeiture. 

Prosecution  for  the  said  penalties  may  be 
commenced  by  any  perfons,  within  twelve  months.  4  and  5 
W.  and  M.  c.  15.  §.  14,  15,  16,  18. 
Prohibited,  or  actually  run,  or  pretended  to  have  been 
run,  offered  to  fale,  are  forfeited,  with  treble  the  value,  and  the 
package  ;  and  may  be  feized  by  the  perfon  to  whom  offered, 
or  by  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife.  The  goods  to 
be  fecured  in  the  neareft  warehoufe  of  the  cuftoms,  excife, 
or  inland  duty,  to  which  they  are  reflectively  fubject :  if 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  within  24  hours,  or  in  any 
other  place,  48  hours  after  feizure.  11  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  §. 
18,  19. 

Such 
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SucH  coods  bought,  are  forfeited,  with  treble  the  value 
and  the  package ;  and  may  be  feized  by  the  feller,  or  any  officer 
of  the  cuftoms  or  excife,  and  muft  be  fecured  in  the  like 
manner  as  fuch  goods  offered  to  fale.  n  Geo.  I.  c  30.  §. 
20,  21. 

Buyer  and  seller  not  to  be  profecuted  for  the^  fame 
ooods,  but  the  firft  profecutor  to  be  acquitted.  1 1  Geo.  I. 
c.  30.  §•  21. 

A  profecution  for  fuch  goods,  not  commenced  by  the  feizer 
within  one  month,  the  warehoufe-keeper  may  profecute. 
3i  Geo.  I.  c.  30.  §.  12. 

Persons  guilty  of  the  running  of  cuflomable  and  prohi- 
bited goods,  or  of  receiving  fuch  goods,  knowing  them  to  have 
been  run,  may  be  profecuted  for  the  fame  by  action,  bill, 
plaint,  or  information  ;  and  thereupon  a  capias  in  the  firft 
procefs  (fpecifying  the  fum  of  the  penalty  fued  for)  may  if- 
fue,  and  the  offenders  muft  give  fufficient  bail  of  natural- 
born  fubjects  or  denizens,  to  appear,  &c.  or  yield  their  bo- 
dies to  prifon.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  §.  15.  and  27  Geo.  I. 
c.   18.  §.  5. 

Any  person  arrested  and  imprifoned  by  virtue  of  a 
writ  and  capias,  or  informationrelating  tothe  cuftoms,  making 
affidavit  before  the  judge  of  the  court,  where  the  action  is 
brought,  or  before  any  perfon  commiffioned  by  fuch  court, 
that  he  is  not  worth  five  pounds,  befides  his  wearing  appa- 
rel, and  thereupon  petitioning  the  court  to  be  admitted  to 
defend  himfelf  in  forma  pauperis,  the  judge  may  affign 
council,  and  appoint  an  attorney  and  clerk  of  the  court  to 
advife  and  carry  on  his  legal  defence,  without  fee  or  reward. 
2  Geo.  II.  c.  28.  §.8. 

The  treasury  may  compound  and  agree  for  debts  incur- 
red for  thecuftoms,  or  other  duties  of  goods clandeftinely  im- 
ported, before  the  12th  day  of  May,  1723  ;  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  compofition  money,  to  caufe  the  remainder  of 
the  debt  to  be  difcharged,  and  to  apply  the  compohtion 
money  paid,  in  proportion  to  the  feveral  branches  to  which 
it  belongs.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §.  32. 
Salved  out  of  any  ftranded  fhips,  except  wrecked  goods 
or  jetfham,  flotfham,  or  lagan,  after  the  charges  of  falvage, 
&c.  are  paid,  are  liable  to  the  fame  duties,  and  entitled  to 
the  fame  drawbacks,  as  if  regularly  imported.  5  Geo.  I. 
c.  11.  §.  13. 

Brought  into  his  majefty's  ftore-houfes  for  fecurity  of  the 
duties,  and  remaining  there  fix  months  unentered,  are  to  be 
fold  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms,  by  public  auction, 
or  inch  of  candle  ;  the  produce  whereof  is  firft  to  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  freight,  primage,  and  charges  of 
warehoufe  room  ;  next  the  duties,  and  the  overplus  to  be 
paid  to  the  proprietor  or  his  order.  12  Anne,  feff.  2.  c.  8. 
§.  11.  and  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §.  19. 

Robbed  on  the  seas,  and  afterwards  brought  to  Great- 
Britain,  the  owner  may  prove  his  property  by  the  marks,  or 
by  his  chart  or  cocket,  or  by  good  and  lawful  merchants; or 
if  ftranded,  to  be  delivered  upon  the  like  proof,  fatisfying  the 
falvers.     27  Edw.  III.  c.  13.  §.  1. 

Upon  information  given  upon  oath  before  ajuftice  of 
the  peace,  that  three  or  more  perfons  are  or  have  been  affem- 
b!ed,  in  order  to  affift  in  the  running  of  goods,  &c.  and  armed 
with  fire-arms  or  otheroffenfive  weapons,  thejuftice  is  to  grant 
a  warrant  for  apprehending  them,  and  (if  upon  examination 
he  find  caufe)  to  commit  them  to  the  county  gaol  without 
bail  or  mainprize,  till  difcharged  by  due  courfe  of  law. 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  10. 

Any  such  person,  convicted  of  being  fo  affembled  and 
armed,  in  order  to  affift  in  the  clandeftine  running,  landing, 
refcuing,  or  carrying  away  prohibited  or  uncuftomed  goods, 
is  to  be  tranfported  as  a  felon  for  feven  years.  9  Geo.  II. 
c.  35.  §.  10. 

For  apprehending  any  of  the  faid  offenders,  the  re- 
ward is  fifty  pounds  for  each  perfon  convicted.  9  Geo.  II. 
c.  35.  §.  if. 

Any  person  maimed  or  wounded  in  apprehending  or 
endeavouring  to  apprehend,  or  purfuing  any  of  the  faid 
offenders,  is  to  receive  fifty  pounds  over  and  above  any  other 
reward  he  is  by  this  act  intitled  to  :  if  killed,  it  is  to  be  paid 
to  his  executors,  &c.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  1 1. 
Any  OF  the  said  offenders,  difcovering,  within  three 
months  after  the  offence,  two  or  more  of  his  accomplices  to 
the  commiffioners  of  cuftoms  or  excife,  fo  that  two  at  leaft  be 
convicted,  is  to  be  difcharged  of  his  offence,  and  receive 
fifty  pounds  reward.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  12. 
Two  or  more  perfons  found  paffing  together,  within  five 
miles  of  the  fea,  or  a  navigable  river,  with  a  horfe,  or  any 
carriage,  laden  with  more  than  fix  pounds  weight  of  tea,  or 
five  gallons  of  brandy  or  other  fpirits,  not  having  paid  the 
duty,  and  without  a  permit,  or  with  any  other  foreign  goods 
above  the  value  of  thirty  pounds  fterling,  landed  without 
entry  and  payment  of  the  duty,  and  carrying  any  offenfive 
arms,  or  wearing  a  vizard  mafk,  &c.  when  paffing  with 
fuch  commodities,  or  forcibly  obfti  ucting  the  officers,  are  to 
be  deemed  runners  of  foreign  goods  within  the  meaning  of 
8  Geo.  I.  c.  18. — 9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  13. 
The  onus  PROBANDito  lie  upon  the  perfons  found  with 
the  goods. 


Every  person  convicted  of  any  of  the  faid  offence,  is  to 
be  tranfported  as  a  felon  for  feven  years.     9  Geo.  II.  c.  35. 

§•  J3- 

All  the  goods  fo  found,  and  thechefts,  bags,  cafks,  and 
other  package  thereof,  the  weapons  and  arms,  with  the  fur- 
niture of  the  horfes  and  cattle,  and  of  the  carriages,  are  for- 
feited.    9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  14. 

Any  person  maimed  or  wounded  in  apprehending,  or 
endeavouring  to  apprehend,  or  in  purfuing  any  fuch  offender, 
is  to  receive  fifty  pounds  over  and  above  any  other  reward  he 
is  by  this  act  intitled  to  :  if  killed,  it  is  to  be  paid  to  his  ex- 
ecutors, &c.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  15. 
Any  person  discovering  to  the  commiffioners  of  cuftoms 
or  excife  any  of  the  faid  offenders,  within  three  months  after 
the  offence,  is  to  receive  fifty  pounds  for  every  one  convicted, 
over  and  above  any  other  reward  he  may,  by  any  law  now 
in  being,  be  intitled  to.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  16. 
Any  person  lurking,  waiting  or  loitering  within  five 
miles  of  the  fea,  or  navigable  river,  may  (upon  information  to 
be  given  upon  oath  before  ajuftice  of  the  peace,  that  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpect  it  is  with  intent  to  affift  with  the  running 
&c.  of  prohibitedor  uncuftomed  goods)  be  apprehended  by  a 
warrant,  and  carried  before  ajuftice  of  the  peace  ;  and  not 
giving  a  fatisfactory  account  of  himfelf  to  thejuftice,  he  is 
to  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction,  to  be  whipped, 
and  kept  to  hard  labour,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one 
month.     9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  18. 

But  of  such  perfon  defire  time  to  clear  himfelf  of  the  accu- 
fation,  he  is  to  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  till  he 
gives  a  fatisfactory  account  of  himfelf,  or  finds  fufficient  fecu- 
rity, to  the  approbation  of  thejuftice,  not  to  be  guilty  of 
any  of  the  faid  offences.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  19, 
The  informer  is  to  be  paid  by  the  commiffioners  of 
cuftoms  or  excife,  20s.  per  head  for  every  offender  taken. 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §•  18. 

Any  waterman,  carman,  porter,  or  other  perfons  em- 
ployed in  carryinggoods  prohibited,  run  or  clandeftinely  im- 
ported, upon  whom  or  in  whofe  cuftody  the  fame  are  found, 
and  being  therefore  convicted,  upon  oath  of  acredible  witnefs 
or  confeffion  of  the  party,  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  &c.  where  the  offence  is  committed,  or  offender 
found,  is  to  forfeit  treble  the  value ;  one  moiety  to  the  in- 
former, and  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh  where  the 
offence  is  committed  j  to  be  recovered  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of 
the  offender's  goods,  by  warrant  from  thejuftice.  9  Geo.  II. 
c.  35.  §.  21. 

For  want  of  distress,  the  offender  is  to  be  fent  to  the 
houfe  of  correction,  to  be  whipped,  and  kept  to  hard  labour 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months,  9,  Geo.  II.  c.  35. 
§.  21. 

Goods  taken  in  at  sea  by  any  fhip  or  veffel,  or  put  out 
of  any  fhip  or  veffel  within  four  leagues  from  thecoaft,  with- 
out payment  of  the  duty  (unlefs  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  or 
other  lawful  reafon,  notice  whereof  muft  be  given  to  the 
chief  officer  of  the  port  where  they  firft  arrive)  are  forfeited  ; 
and  the  mafter  or  perfon  having  charge  of  the  veffel  into 
which  they  are  taken,  and  alfo  the  veffel  out  of  which  they 
are  taken,  and  all  perfons  concerned,  are  to  forfeit  treble 
the  value ;  and  the  veffels  into  which  the  goods  are  unfhipped 
and  taken  in,  are  alfo  forfeited,  unlefs  exceeding  the  burthen 
of  100  tons.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  23. 
Found  concealed  on  board  any  fhip  after  the  matter's 
making  his  report  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  not  mentioned 
in  his  report,  are  forfeited. 

The  master,  purser,  or  perfonhaving  the  charge  of  the 
veffel  (if  it  appears  they  were  any  ways  confenting,  or  privy 
to  the  concealment)  are  to  forfeit  treble  the  value.  9  Geo,  II. 
c.  35.  §.  27.  „.,.., 

Any  officer  on  board  a  veffel  within  the  limits  of  any 
port  of  this  kingdom,  being  forcibly  obftructed,  wounded,  or 
beaten  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  the  offender  and  his  affif- 
tants  are  to  be  tranfported  as  other  felons,  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  feven  years.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.  28. 
Keeper  of  an  alehouse,  tavern,  &c.  knowingly  en- 
tertaining any  perfon  who  abfeonds  for  obftrudting  or  abufing 
officers,  or  for  any  offence  againft  the  laws  for  preventing  frauds 
in  the  cuftoms  or  excife  ;  or  who  has  made  his  efcape  after 
having  been  committed  to  prifon  for  the  faid  offence,  or  flies 
from  juftice  after  conviction,  is  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  be  rendered  incapable  of  having  a  licence  for  the  future  : 
provided  public  notice  has  been  given  of  the  perfons  abfeond- 
ing  fix  days  before,  in  two  fucceffive  Gazettes,  and  in  write- 
ing  upon  the  door  of  the  parifh  church,  where  he  laft  dwelt 
before  his  abfeonding.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  31.  §.  30,  3L 
Any  persons,  to  the  number  of  three  or  more,  armed  with 
fire-arms  or  offenfive  weapons,  being  affembled  in  order  to 
affift,  or  being  actually  affifting  in  the  running,  landing,  or 
carrying  away  prohibited  goods,  or  goods  liable  to  any  duties, 
which  have  not  been  paid  or  fecured  ;  or  in  relanding  goods 
exported  upon  debenture  or  certificate ;  or  in  refcuing  the 
fame  after  feizure  from  an  officer  of  the  revenue,  or  his 
affiftant,  or  from  the  place  where  lodged  by  them  ;  or 
in  refcuing  any  perfon  apprehended  for  any  offence  made  fe- 
lony by  any  act  relating  to  the  revenue,  or  in  preventing 
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the  apprehending  any  fuch  perfon  ;  or  in  the  illegal  exporta- 
tion of  wool,  or  other  goods  prohibited  to  be  exported,  or  in 
the  carrying  them  in  order  thereto  ;  or  any  perfon  having 
his  face  blacked,  or  wearing  a  vizard  mafk,  or  other  dif- 
BuHe,when  pailing  with  Inch  goods,  or  aflaulting  or  obftrudt- 
ing  any  oflicer  in  the  feizing  fuch  goods  ;  alfo  every  perfon 
maiming,  or  dangeroufly  wounding  any  officer  in  his  attempt 
to  board  any  vefl'el  within  the  limits  of  any  port,  or  mooting 
at,  maimingor  dangeroufly  wounding  him,  when  on  board, 
are,  if  convicted  thereof,  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and 
fhall  fufl'er  death  :  and  if  convicted  in  Scotland,  to  fuffer 
death,  and  conhlcation  of  moveables.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  §.  1. 
and  9  Geo.  11.  c.  32.  §.  I. 

If  any  person  is  charged  with  any  of  the  faid  offences,  by 
information  upon  the  oath  of  a  credible  perfon  figned  by  him, 
before  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  or  one  of  the  jufticcs  of  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  if  commitcd  in  England,  or  before 
the  lord  juftice  general,  or  one  of  the  lords  of  judiciary, 
or  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  if  in  Scotland  ;  fuch  juftice,  &c. 
reflectively,  is  to  certify  under  his  hand  and  fcal,  and  return 
the  information  to  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate, 
who  is  to  lay  it  before  his  majefty  in  privy  council,  who  may 
there  make  an  order  for  the  offender  to  furrender  himfelf, 
within  forty  days  after  the  firft  publication  in  the  London 
Gazette,  to  one  of  the  jufticcs,  &c.  above  mentioned,  ac- 
cording as  the  offence  was  committed,  in  England  or  Scot- 
land refpeclively.  This  order  is  tobe  pub!ifh?d  in  the  two 
fucccflivc  Gazettes, and  to  befent  to  the  iheiifr  of  the  county 
where  the  offence  was  committed,  who  is  to  caufe  it  to  be 
proclaimed  within  fourteen  days  in  the  market-place  of  two 
market-towns  of  the  county  near  where  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted, on  the  market  days,  between  the  hours  of  ten  in 
the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  copy  to  be 
fixed  in  Ionic  public  place  of  the  faid  towns.  The  offender, 
upon  his  furrender,  is  to  be  committed  to  gaol  without  bail 
or  mainprise,  that  he  may  be  forthcoming  to  anfwer  the 
charge  ;  if  he  does  not  furrender,  or  efcapes  after  furrender, 
he  is  to  be  deemed  convicted,  and  attainted  of  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  in  England,  or  convicted  of  a  capital 
crime  in  Scotland,  and  execution  may  be  awarded  accord- 
ingly. 19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  §.  2.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  1. 
If  ANY  PERSON,  ordered  to  furrender  as  above,  ihculd  be 
taken  and  fecured  before  the  time  appointed  tor  his  furrender, 
no  further  proceedings  arc  to  be  had  upon  the  order  made  in 
council,  but  he  is  to  be  brought  to  trial  by  ordinary  courfe  of 
Jaw.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  §.  4.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  1. 
Persons  knowingly  harbouring,  receiving,  concealing, 
aiding,  abetting,  or  fuccouring  any  offender  as  above,  after 
the  time  appointed  for  his  furrender  (and  protecuted  within 
one  year  after  the  offence)  are  to  be  tranfported  as  felons  for 
liven  years  ;  and  returning  into  Great-Britain  or  Ireland  be- 
fore the  expiration  thereof,  to  fuffer  as  perfons  attainted  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  §.  3. 
and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  1. 

But  his  majesty's  court  of  King's  Bench,  or  any  of  the 
judges  thercof,or  the  court  of  judiciary  in  Scotland,  or  any  of 
the  judges  thereof,  may  bail  any  perfon  committed  for  felony 
upon  this  act,  and  not  convicted  or  attainted  thereof,  in  fuch 
manner  as  they  may  by  law  in  other  cafes  of  felony.  19  Geo. 
II.  c  34.  §.  12.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  1. 
Offences  made  Eelony  by  any  act  relating  to  the  re- 
venue of  cuftomsor  excife  may  be  tried  inanycounty  of  Eng- 
land, as  if  the  fa£l  had  been  committed  therein,  provided 
that  no  attainder  for  felony  upon  this  act  fhall  work  corrup- 
tion of  blood,  lofs  of  dower,  or  forfeiture  of  lands  a;id 
tenements.    19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  §.  5.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32. 

Whoever  apprehends  or  difcovcrsany  offender  in  Eng- 
land, advertifed  as  above,  who  has  not  furrendered  himfelf 
within  forty  days,  and  caufeshim  to  be  broughtbefore  a  juftice 
of  the  King's  Bench,or  a  juftice  of  the  peace  for  London  or 
Middlefex,  is  to  be  paid  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  of- 
fender (within  one  month  after  execution  is  awarded)  by  the 
commiffioners  of  thecuftoms  or  excife  reflectively,  who  are 
to  divide  the  reward  among  the  perfons  concerned,  in  fuch 
proportions  as  they  think  reafonable  ;  and  if  the  difcoverer 
is  any  fuch  offender  (againft  whom  no  fuch  order  of  council 
has  been  made)  he  is,  befides  his  fhare  of  reward,  to  bedif- 
charged  from  his  offence,  and  .all  former  like  offences,  for 
which  no  profecution  has  been  commenced.  19  Geo.  II.  c. 
34.  §.  10.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  1. 

Persons  losing  a  limb  or  an  eye,  or  otherwife  grievoufly 
maimed  or  wounded,  in  apprehending  or  endeavouring  to  ap- 
prehend, or  making  purfuit  after  fuch  offenders,  to  be  paid 
fifty  pounds,  befides  any  other  reward  they  are  entitled  to, 
as  apprehenders,  by  this  act  :  and  if  fuch  perfons  are  killed, 
their  executors  or  adminiftrators  (laying  proof  thereof  before 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  or  excife)  are  to  be  paid 
iool.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  §.  10.  and  26tGeo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  1. 
Any  offender  in  England,  before  fuch  order  in  council  is 
made,  difcovering  his  accomplices,  and  caufing  them  to  be 
apprehended,  fo  as  two  at  leaft  be  convicted,  is  to  be  paid  50I. 
for  each,  bsfides  being  difcharged  of  his.  own  offence,  and  all 


former  offences  of  the  like  nature,  for  which  no  profecuttrrn 
has  been  commenced.  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  §.  if,  and  26 
Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  I. 

All  which  rewards  are  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver  gene- 
ral of  tin:  cuftoms,  orcafhierof  excife  refpectiveiy,  upon  2n 
order  from  the  commiffioners,  and  to  be  allowed  of  in  their 
accounts,  as  money  paid  to  his  majefty.  19  Geo.  II,  c.  3  j. 
§.  10,  1 1.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  $.  1. 
If  any  officer  of  the  revenue,  or  other  perfon  employed 
in  feizing,  conveying  or  fecuring  any  wool,  or  other  goods  for- 
feited ;  or  in  endeavouring  to  apprehend  any  offender  againft 
this  act,  fhall  be  beat,  wounded,  maimed,  or  killed  by  any 
offender  againft  this  act,  or  the  goods  refcued  by  perfons  fo 
armed  as  aforefaid  (unlefs  the  offender  is  apprehended  and 
convicted  within  fix  calendar  months  after  the  fact)  the 
rupe  or  lath,  or  hundred  where  the  fact  was  committed  in 
England,  is  to  make  fatisfaction, not  exceeding  forty  pounds, 
for  the  damages  by  beating,  wounding,  maiming,  and  net 
exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  for  damages  by  lofs  of  goods; 
and  to  pay  to  the  executors  or  adminiftrators, for  each  perfon 
killed, one  hundred  pounds, tobelevied  upon  theinhabitants  by 
a  proportionable  tax;  and  actions  tobeprofecuted  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  by  8  Geo.  II.  cap.  16.  with  refpect  to 
damages  recovered  upon  hundreds  in  cafes  of  robbery.  19 
Geo.  II.  c.  34.  §•  6,  8.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  §.  I. 
No  PERbos  to  recover  fuch  damage  unlefs  he  caufe  notice  to 
be  given  of  the  offence,  within  four  days,  to  two  or  more  of 
the  inhabitants  of  fome  town,  village,  or  hamlet,  near  the 
place;  and  unlefs  within  eight  days  atrer,  he  declares  upon 
oath,  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  5cc.  where 
the  fact  was  committed,  whether  he  knows  any  perfon  con- 
cerned, and  is  bound  by  recognizance  to  profecute  fuch  as 
he  knows  ;  and  uniefs  he  alfo  gives  fuch  notice,  and  enters 
into  fuch  recognizance,  as  is  required  by  8  Geo.  II.  c.  16. 
of  perfons  robbed;  and  unlefs  the  action  is  commenced  with- 
in a  year.  19  Geo.  11.  c.  34.  §.  7,  9.  and  26  Geo.  II.  c.  32. 
§.1. 

A  fhort  abftr«:£t  of  the  chief  laws   relative  to  the  Expor- 
tation of  Goods,  or 

GOODS  OUTWARDS. 

GOODS  OUTWARDS  may  not  be  laden,  or  put  off  from 
any  kev  or  wharf,  into  any  vefl'el, lighter,  or  boat  (except  fifh 
taken  by  Britifli,  fea-coal,  ftonc  and  beftial)  in  order  to  be 
exported,  but  at  lawful  hours,  and  at  fuch  open  places,  keys, 
or  wharfs,  as  fhall  be  appointed  by  his  majefty's  commiffion 
out  of  the  court  of  Exchequer,  without  fpecial  fuft'erance? 
and  leave  from  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  upon  forfeiture 
thereof  or  the  value,  and  one  hundred  pounds  by  the  matter. 
1  Lliz.   c.   11.  §.   2,    3.   and   13  and   14  Car.  II.    c.    II. 

§•  7-  »*■ 

The  lawful   hours  for  exportation,  the  fame  as  for  im- 
portation ;  for  which  fee  Goods  inwards. 
Exported,  in  whole  name   to  be  entered,    vide  Goods 
Inwards. 

Liable  to  duties,  fl.:pp;d  or  put  into  any  port  or  vefl'el, 
with  intent  to  be  exported  ^erore  the  faid  duties  are  duly  paid, 
or  lawfully  tendered  or  agreed  for  in  the  cuftom-houfe,  are 
forfeited.  12  Car.  II.  c.  4.  §.  4.  and  6  Ann.  c.  8.  §.  2.  and 
12.  Ann.  c.  9.  §.  14. 

Liable  to  duties  outwards,  or  prohibited  to  be  ex- 
ported, fhipped  without  a  warrant,  or  without  the  prefence 
of  a  proper  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  are  forfeited,  or  the  value. 
13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  II.  §.  7.  and  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §.  18. 
Liaele  to  duties,  fhipped  fecretly,  and  before  payment 
thereof,  efcaping  the  difcovery  of  the  officers  and  exported 
to  parts  beyond  thefeas ;  the  owner  to  forfeit  double  the  value 
of  fuch  goods,  according  to  the  Book  of  Rates,  except  for 
coals,  which  fee.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.9. 
Prohibited  or  uncuftomed,  except  jewels,  may  be  brought 
on  fhore,  from  any  fhip,  by  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms.  13 
and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §  4. 

Wharfingers,  or  their  fervants,  fhipping  off,  or  fuffer- 
ing  to  be  water-born  at  or  from  their  wharfs,  &c.  any  goods 
of  merchandizes  prohibited  or  uncuftomed,  without  the  pre- 
fence of  a  proper  officer7or  at  unlawful  hours  (except  the  port 
of  Hull)  or  goods  paffing  by  certificate,  wafte-cocket,  or  other- 
wife,  without  the  prefence  of,  or  .notice  given  to  one  or 
more  officers,  are  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds.  1  Eliz.  en. 
§.  2,  3.  and  13  and  14  Car.-ll.  c.  II.  §.  7. 
Taken  in  from  the  fhore  into  any  bark,  hoy,  lighter,  Sic. 
in  order  to  be  carried  on  board  any  fhip  outward  bound, 
without  a  warrant,  and  the  prefence  of  one  or  more  officers, 
fuch  bark,  &c.  is  forfeited.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  II.  §.  7. 
Porters,  carmen,  ccc  affifting  in  the  unlawful  fhipping 
of  goods,  fubject  to  the  fame  penalties  as  for  the  illegal  land- 
ing ;  for  which  fee  Goods  inwards.  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
c.  11.  §.  7. 

Being   the  property   of  any  merchant  born    denizen, 

taken  by  enemies  or  pirates,  or  perifhed  at  fea ;  upon  due  proof 

before  the  treafury,   or  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,   and 
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certificate  thereof,  to  the  collector  of  the  port,  goods  of  the 
like  value  in  cuftom  may  befhipped  off  duty  free.  12  Car.  II. 
c.  4.  §.  5. 

Foreign  goods  outwards,  having  paid  all  duties 
inwards,  and  having  been  kept  in  the  merchants  hands  in 
regard  of  bad  faies,  after  one  year  is  elapfed,  may  be  exported, 
without  payment  of  any  fubfidy  outward. 
Exported  within  three  years,  for  the  drawback, 
fee  the  refpective  branches  in  Book  of  Rates. 
Prohibited  to  be  worn  here,  and  foreign  goods  fhipped  for 
exportation,  and  afterwards  unfhipped  or  relanded,  unlefs  in 
diftrefs,  or  in  the  prefence  of  an  officer,  are  forfeited  ;  and 
the  mailer  permitting  the  fame,  forfeits  the  value  thereof; 
and  the  perfons  to  whofe  hands  they  fhall  come,  knowing 
of  the  relanding,  are  to  forfeit  double  the  value,  unlefs  they 
make  difcovery  to  the  officers  of  thecuftoms  within  fix  days. 
5  Geo.  1.  c.  11.  §.  6.  and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  4. 
Whereon  there  is  a  drawback,  bounty  or  premium,  or 
goods  prohibited  to  be  ufed  here,  or  pepper  ;  after  entry,  and 
before  or  after  fhipping,  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  may  open, 
and  ftrictly  examine  any  bale,  trufs,  cheft,  or  other  pack- 
age, to  fee  if  they  are  right  entered.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28. 

If  found  to  be  right  entered,  the  fame  may  be  repacked 
at  the  officers  charge,which  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms 
are  to  allow  if  they  think  it  reafonable.  12  Geo.  I.e.  28.  §.  17. 
But  if  found  to  be  lefs  in  quantity  or  value,  than  expreffed 
in  the  exporter's  indorfement  upon  his  entry,or  entered  under 
a  wrong  denomination,  whereby  the  king  would  have  been 
defrauded,  are  forfeited,  with  the  benefit  of  the  drawback 
or  bounty,  and  the  value  thereof,  12  Geo.  I.  c.  28.  §.  17. 
Any  person  who  puts,  or  caufes  to  be  put,  on  board  any 
veffel  or  boat,  not  bound  directly  to  fome  port  in  Great- 
Britain  or  Ireland,  or  in  fome  other  of  the  dominions  of  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain,  any  tools  or  utenfils  commonly 
ufed  in,  or  proper  for  the  preparing,  working  up,  or  finifh- 
ing  the  woollen  or  filk  manufactures,  forfeits  the  tools,  &c. 
and  two  hundred  pounds  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt, 
bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  any  court  of  record  at  Weft- 
minfter,  court  of  feffions  in  Scotland,  or  in  any  of  the  four 
courts  at  Dublin,  23  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  3. 
Any  master  of  a  veffel  or  boat,  knowingly  permitting  them 
to  be  put  on  board, forfeits  one  hundred  pounds  to  be  recover- 
ed in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  if  the  veffel  belongs  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  the  captain  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds  and  his  em- 
ployment, and  to  be  incapable  of  ferving  the  crown.  23 
Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  5. 

Such  tools,  &c.  may  be  feized  by  any  officer  of  thecuftoms 
in  Great-Britain,*  or  officer  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland  ;  and 
after  condemnation,  publickly  fold  to  the  belt  bidder.  23 
Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  4. 

Any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  in  Great-Britain,  or  revenue 
in  Ireland,  fuffering  any  entry  outwards  to  be  taken,  or  fign- 
ing  any  cocket,  warrant,  or  fufferance  for  fhipping,  or  ex- 
porting thereof,  or  permitting  it  to  be  done,  forfeits  one 
hundred  pounds  and  his  office,  and  is  incapable  of  ferving 
his  majefty.  23Geo.  II.  c.  13.  §.  6. 
GOODS  COASTWISE  INWARDS,  foreign  goods  import- 
ed into  and  entered  at  any  port  of  Great-Britain,  afterwards 
carried  to  any  other  port,  muff,  be  accompanied  with  a  cer- 
tificate under  the  cuftomer' s  feal,  mentioning  the  natural  co- 
lour, length  and  value,  if  they  are  meafurable  goods;  or  the 
natural  weight,  content,  or  value,  if  they  are  goods  ufed  to  be 
weighed  or  valued  ;  which  certificate  muft  be  delivered  tothe 
cuftomer,  that  he  may  examine  whether  the  goods  agree 
therewith.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.7.  §.  I.  and  8  Geo.  I.  c.  8.  §.  18. 
and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  5. 

Discharged  or  unpacked  before  the  certificate  be  delivered, 
and  without  the  prefence  of  an  officer,    fuch  goods,  or  their 


value  are  forfeited.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  7.  §.  1.  and  8  Geo.  I. 
c.  8.  §.  18.  and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  5. 
No  goods  coming  into  any  one  port  of  Great-Britain  from 
any  other,  may  be  unfhipped  before  the  coaft-cocket,  tranfire, 
let-pafs,  or  certificate,  be  delivered  to  the  cuftomer  or  col- 
lector and  comptroller,  and  their  warrant  or  fufferance 
granted  for  the  landing,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  by  the  mafter,  knowing  and  confenting  thereto.  13 
and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.  8.  and  8  Geo.  I.  g.  18.  §.  18. 
and  27  Geo.  II.  c.  1 8.  §.  5. 

Foreign,  taken  in  at  fea,  or  out  of  any  (hip  or  veffel 
by  any  coafter,  in  order  to  be  landed,  or  put  on  board  an- 
other veffel,  within  the  limits  of  a  port,  without  payment  of 
duty,  are  forfeited  with  treble  the  value  by  the  mafter  of  both 
veffels,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  neceffity.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  §. 3.  and. 
27  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  §.  4. 

Foreign,  taken  on  board  any  coafting  veffel  in  parts  beyond 
the  feas,  or  out  of  any  fhip  at  fea,  or  in  any  port  of  this 
kingdom,  other  than  the  port  from  whence  certified,  are 
forfeited,  with  double  the  value,  and  the  mafter  of  fuch  vef- 
fel is  to  forfeit  the  value  of  the  goods.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  §.  8. 
Offence  discovered  to  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  by  any 
perfon  (except  the  owner  or  claimer  of  the  goods)  fuch  perfon 
is  to  have  half  of  the  officer's  or  profecutor's  fhare  of  what 
fhall  be  recovered,  the  charges  of  profecution  being  firft  de- 
ducted :  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  are  to  caufe  fuch 
charges  to  be  equally  paid  by  the  crown  and  the  profecutor. 
Perfons  aiding  the  owner  or  claimer,difcovering  their  offence, 
are  to  be  acquitted.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  2 1 .  §.  2g. 
Any  officer,  upon  producing  his  warrant  or  deputation, 
may  go  on  board  any  coafting  veffel,  within  the  limits  of 
any  port, and  rummage  for  prohibited  and  uncuftomed  goods, 
and  remain  on  board  during  the  veflbl's  ftay  in  the  port, 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  §.9. 

Any  Person,  obftrucfing  and  molefting  the  officer  in  fo  do- 
ing, fhall  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds.  9  Geo.  II.  c.  35»  §•  Q» 
GOODS  COASTWISE  OUTWARDS,  may  not  be  laden, 
and  carried  fromone  port  or  creek  of  Great-Britain,  Ireland, 
Guernfey,  or  Jerfey,  to  any  other  port  or  creek  of  the  fame, 
in  any  fhip  or  veffel,  whereof  any  ftranger  born  (unlefs  fuch 
as  be  denizens,  or  naturalized)  are  owners,  part  owners,  or 
mafters,  and  whereof  at  leaft  three  fourths  of  the  mariners 
are  not  Britifh,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  fhip  and  goods.  5 
Eliz.  c.5.  §.  8.  and  12  Car.  II.c.  18.  §.  6. 
Shipped,  or  put  on  board  any  fhip,  to  be  carried  forth  to  the 
open  fea,  from  any  one  port,  member  or  creek  in  Great- 
Britain, to  be  landed  at  any  one  place  in  this  realm, without  a 
fufferance  firft  obtained  from  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  are 
forfeited.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  §.  4.  and  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
c.  11.  §.7. 

And  before  the  departure  of  the  fhip  out  of  port,  the 
mafter  muft  take  out  a  cocket,  and  become  bound  to  his  ma- 
jefty with  good  fecurity  in  the  value  of  the  goods,  for  the  de- 
livery thereof,  in  fome  port  within  Great-Britain,  and  tore- 
turn  a  certificate  within  fix  months,  under  the  hands  and 
feals  of  the  officers  of  the  port  of  difcharge,  upon  forfeiture 
of  the  bond  and  fecurity.  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7. §.4*  and  13 
and  14  Car.  II.  c.  11.  §.  7. 

The  substance  of  such  certificates  muft  be  in- 
dorfed  on  the  back  of  the  bonds,  and  figned  to  by  the  officers 
tranfmitting  them  into  the  Exchequer,  upon  penalty  of  treble 
damages,  and  cofts  of  fuit.  1  Ann.  c.  26.  §.  3. 
Or  if  a  ship  be  laden  with  coals  only,  and  the  mafter 
pays  the  cuftom,  or  overfeaduty,  in  any  port  ofGreat-Britain, 
the  cuftomer  and  comptroller  of  fuch  port  are  to  grant  a 
certificate  thereof  ;  which  being  produced  to  the  officers  of 
the  loading  port,  will  difcharge  the  coaft-bond,  in  like  man- 
ner, as  if  thecoals  had  been  landed  in  Great-Britain.  9  Ann, 
c.28.  §.  6. 
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HADDINGTONSHIRE,  in  Scotland,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  and  eaft  by  the  Firth,   on  the  fouth 
by  the  hills  of  Lammarmour,  and  by  Mid-Lothian 
or  Ldinburghfhire  on    the  weft.     It  abounds  with 
com  of  all  forts,  and  has  good  ftore  of  grafs,  coal,  and  lime- 
ftone,  with  fome  confiderable  woods.     It  has  many  falt-pans, 
where  much  white  fait  is  made.     Here  are  feveral  convenient 
harbours,  with  the  advantage  of  fome  fifhery  towns  ;  parti- 
cularly there  is  a  herring-fifhery  every  year  after  Lammas  at 
Dumbar,  where  they  take  enough  both  for  home  confump- 
tion  and  exportation. 
Dumbar,  or  Dunbar,  has  a  good  market,  and  generally  a 
noble  herring-fifhery  at  the  feafon,  which  is  their  chief  trade, 
tho'  of  late  years  much  decayed.  They  cure  the  herrings  here 
as  they  do  at  Yarmouth,  but  they  are  larger  and  fatter  than 
thofe.     It   is  a   handfome  well-built  town,  and   it's  port  of 
vaft  advantage  to  all  fhips  in  the  river,   in  cafe  of  ftrefs   of 
weather;  but  the  entrance  being  difficult,  by  reafon  of  fteep 
rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
made  in  1718,  to  continue  'till   1763,  for  improving  and 
preferving  it. 
HALBERSTADT,  a  principality  in  Germany.     This  is  a 
fmall  province,  bounded  on  the   north-eaft  by  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg,  on  the  fouth  by  the  principality  of  Anhault,  on 
the   weft  by  the  archbifhopric  of  Hildefheim,  on  the  eaft  by 
part   of   the   electorate  of  Saxony,    and    on   the   north   by 
Brunfwic  Wolfembuttle.     It  has  a  good  foil,  yields  plenty 
of  corn,  and  the  forefts  ftore  of  venifon. 
Halberstadt,  heretofore  an   imperial  city,  is  it's   principal 
town,  but  the  trade  here  is  inconfiderable,  by  reafon  of  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  river. 
HALLAG  E,  a  fee  paid  at  any  public  hall,   where  goods  are 
meafured  or  fearched  ;  as   at  Blackwell-Hall,   where  woollen 
cloths  are  infpe&ed,  by  proper  officers  appointed    for  that 
purpofe. 
HAMBURGH,  a  city  in  Germany.     It  ftands  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  Elbe,   72  miles  from  the  mouth  of  it,  and 
is  feated  with  very   extraordinary  advantages  for  trade,  both 
foreign  and  domeftic.     It  has  fuch  a  port  and  river  as  nothing 
in  Europe  excels,  unlefs  it  be  the  Thames.     Befides  the  Elbe, 
which  enters  the  German  Ocean  here,  they  have  a  channel 
opened  to  the  river  Trave,  for  the  fake  of  a  communication 
with  Lubec  and  the  Baltic  fea,  to  avoid  toll  and  other  diffi- 
culties of  the  Sound  :  and   veflels   lying  in   the  Trave   are 
within  40  miles  of  the  Baltic,  whereas  it  is  upwards  of  400 
round  the  coaft  of  Jutland  by  the  Sound. 
It's   trade,  in   fact,  exceeds  that  of  any  city   in   the  world 
which  has  no  kingdom  or  commonwealth  annexed  to  it;  and 
it's  exports  and  imports  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  many  great 
kingdoms,   even   in  Germany  itfelf.      The   Elbe,  and    the 
many  other  great  navigable  rivers  that  fall   into   it  after  a 
courfe  through  fome  of  the  largeft,  richeft,  and  moft  trading 
parts  of  Germany,  furnifh  it  with   all  the  product  and  ma- 
nufactures  of  Auftria,    Bohemia,   and    Upper   and   Lower 
Saxony. 

By  the  Havel  and  Spree,  it  has  a  trade  with  the  electorate  of 
Brandenburgh  ;  and,  by  a  canal  from  the  Spree  to  the  Oder, 
it's  commerce  is  extended  into  Silefia,  Moravia,  and  Poland, 
aimoft  to  Hungary. 

The  chief  merchandize  which  it  exports  (to  Great-Britain 
principally)  is  linen  of  feveral  countries  and  forts;  parti- 
cularly Silefia  diapers,  and  the  lawns  of  Mifnia  and  Lufatia, 
well  known  at  London ;  Germany  linen,  called  fo  in  ge- 
neral from  the  counties  of  Ofnabrug,  Lunenburg,  &c.  Ham- 
burgh dowlas,  and  other  linen  from  Lower  Saxony  ;  coarfe 
Knen,  barras,  crocus,  hinderlands,  and  many  other  forts 
from  Lower  Germany  ;.  linen  yarn  in  great  quantities  from 
the  fame  countries,  eipecially  Silefia  and  Lufatia  ;  tin  plates  ; 
and  wire  of  iron,  brafs  and  fteel,  chiefly  from  Upper 
Saxony;  clapboards,  pipe  and  hogfhead  ftaves,  wainfeot- 
boards,  oak  plank  and  timber,  with  kid-fkins  in  great  quan- 
tities, from  Brandenburg  ;  corn  from  many  of  the  German 
provinces,  but  chiefly  from  Brandenburg  and  Saxony.  Of 
the  numerous  articles  which  they  import,  the  chief  are  the 
woollen  manufactures  of.  England.  The  value  of  which 
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yearly  fent  from  YorkLhire  only,  and  generally  fhipped  at 
Hull,  is  faid  to  be  above  ioo,oool.  the  fingle  article  of 
ftockings,  fent  hither,  comes  to  above  20,060  I.  yearly,  and 
in  lhort,  all  the  Englifh  goods  vended  here  amount  to  feveral 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  The  Englifh  merchants  in 
particular,  having  extraordinary  privileges  granted  them 
from  this  city,  make  a  great  figure  here,  different  from 
thofe  of  all  other  nations:  they  appear  as  a  body,  with 
particular  jurifdiclion  and  power  among  themfclves,  and, 
as  they  are  called  in  London  the  Hamburgh  company,  fo 
they  are  called  at  Hamburgh  the  Englifh  hanfe,  or  fociety. 
The  Englifh  are  pretty  numerous  here,  this  being  really,  as 
it  was  antiently  called,  the  ftaple  of  the  EngliLh  trade  for  this 
part  of  the  world.  They  had  a  particular  grant  from  the 
city  by  a  treaty  in  queen  Anne's  reign,  of  the  fame  pri- 
vilege to  import  herrings,  that  was  allowed  to  the  Dutch. 
[See  Fisheries.]  The  Hamburghers  drive  a  very  great 
trade  alfo  to  Ruffia  and  Livonia  ;  and,  for  the  goods  which 
they  fend  to  the  north  part  of  the  empire  and  Poland,  they 
have  a  great  return,  not  only  in  linen  yarn  and  fine  flax, 
but  in  honey,  wax,  annifeed,  linfeed,  drugs,  &c.  all  which 
come  by  the  navigation  of  the  Oder  into  the  Spree,  and  fo 
into  the  Elbe  in  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburgh  ;  and  there- 
fore the  Danes  cannot  interrupt  this  trade,  or  obtain  any  part 
of  it,  nor  hinder  the  great  vent  of  Englifh  manufactures  back 
into  all  the  before-mentioned  countries:  which  is  the  capital 
branch  of  all  the  Hamburgh  trade,  and  has  vaftly  enriched  it. 
The  number  of  velTels  of  any  confiderable  burden,  belong- 
ing to  the  town,  is  computed  at  400,  of  which  30  of  the 
principal  are  employed  in  the  trade  to  and  from  London. 
They  have  many  in  the  French  trade,  particularly  about  40, 
which  bring  wine  and  other  commodities  from  Bourdeaux  -f 
50  or  60  in  the  Greenland  trade,  bt-fides  many  which  navi- 
gate the  Baltic,  and  fome  alfo  to  Portugal,  Spain,  the  Me- 
diterranean, &c. 

This  city  has  alfo  a  good  fhare  in  the  Greenland  whale- 
fiftiery.  to  which  they  commonly  fend  50  or  60  fhips  every 
year,  and  have  generally  had  good  luccefs.  See  Greenland. 
Befides  the  beer  brewed  here,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
exported,  they  have  not  long  ago  erected  feveral  manufac- 
ture?, which  they  carry  on  with  great  induftry  and  fuccefs  : 
particularly,  1.  The  weaving  of  damafks,  brocades,  velvets, 
and  the  richeft  kind  of  filks.  2.  Sugar-baking,  here  being 
as  good  loaf-fugar  as  is  made  in  London,  but,  having  no  co- 
lonies, they  are  obliged  to  buy  their  mufcovado  fugars  from 
Great-Britain  and  France.  3.  Callico-printing,  which  em- 
ploys abundance  of  their  people  ;  and  of  late  they  have  be- 
gun alfo  to  print  linens,  and  make  fome  gold  and  filver  lace. 
By  thefe  and  feveral  other  branches  of  it's  trade,  it  is  become 
a  rich  and  powerful  city,  and,  without  difpute,  drives  the 
greateft  inland  trade  at  this  time,  of  any  city,  at  leaft,  in 
Europe,  London  and  Amfterdam  only  excepted. 

Remarks. 
The  Britifh  factory,  which  is  removed  from  Flanders  to 
Hamburgh,  are  poffefled  of  privileges  fince  1610,  confirmed 
by  a  convention  with  the  regency,  as  diiringuifhed  as  any 
body  of  foreigners  enjoy  in  any  part  of  the  commercial 
world.  The  Hamburghers  found  it  their  intereft  to  indulge 
them  ;  infomuchthat,  1. 11  the  revolution,  they  had  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  importing  cloth  ;  but  this  liberty  is  now  free 
to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  This  factory  is  incor- 
porated into  a  company,  confuting  of  13  members,  a  gover- 
nor, and  deputy- governor.  All  difputes  among  themfelves 
are  referred  to  the  final  decifion  of  a  majority  of  voices.  They 
alio  judge  with  regard  to  their  demands  on  burghers,  but  in 
this  cafe  a  deputation  of  two  fenators  is  required  to  act  in 
concert  with  them.  Their  judgments  are  fo  juft  and  fum- 
mary,  that  the  burghers  generally  make  application  to  them, 
when  they  have  demands  upon  any  of  the  Britifh  factory, 
preferring  their  decifions  to  any  other  court  in  the  jurifdiction 
of  the  city. — The  trade  of  this  company  is  not  fo  confi- 
derable as  it  was  at  the  latter  end  of  the  la'it  century. 
Hamburgh  is  a  hanfe-town  [lee  the  article  Hanse-townsJ 
of  more  importance  than  any  in  Europe.  This  place  may 
12  A  be 
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be  confidcreii,  with  refpeift  to  Germany,  what  Amfterdam 
is  to  Europe,  a  magazine  of  the  different  produce  and  mer- 
chandize of  the  trading  world.  Commiffion  bufinefs  made  a 
very  considerable  article  of  (he  profits  of  Hamburgh,  but  a 
great  part  of  this  branch  is  fallen  into  (he  hands  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Altena,  the  Hamburghers  having  injudicioufly 
charged  a  fmall  duty  on  them,  which  they  have  iince  taken 
off,  and  made  it  a  free  port  for  the  tranfit  of  all  merchan- 
dizes ;  but  they  cannot  recover  this  buftnefs  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  before  ;  fo  difficult  is  it  to  alter  the  channel  of  trade 
from  the  current  it  has  once  obtained. 

There  are  other  branches  of  which  the  Hamburghers  have 
been  obliged  to  yield  a  part  to  other  nations.     The  trade  of 
Lubec,  which  was  funk  very  low,  has  mended  of  late  years: 
Stetin,  which  was  hardly  known  as  a  trading  town,  now  be- 
gins to  make  fome  figure  in  commerce  ;  and  we  find  the  king 
of  Pruffia  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  Embden  as  a  place  of 
trade.     [See  Prussia.]     Copenhagen  of  late  years  is   im- 
proved; and  a   v aft  trade  is  eftablifhed  in   St.  Peterfbuigh, 
Which  did  not  exift  till  this  century ;  but,  above  all,  France, 
fince  queen  Anne's  war,  has  made  large  (hides  in  the  ad- 
vancement   of   her  commercial    interett.      See    the    article 
France,    and    French    America,    British    America, 
Canada,  Florida.     Thefe  concurring  reafons   muft  ne- 
ceffarily  diminifh  the  trade  of  Hamburgh. 
What  has  clipped  the  wings  of  the  Hamburghers,  though  not 
in  fo  great  a  degree  as  generally  imagined,  is  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Altena,  as   before   intimated,  which  fignifies   much 
too  near,  as  indeed  it  is  for  their  intereft,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  fituation  the  fame  as  Hamburgh  ;  but  it  has  no  forti- 
fications, nor  is  the  Danifh  fovereignty  fo  great  a  fecurity  of 
it's  commerce  as  the   independency  of  a  Hanfe-Town  is  to 
Hamburgh.     Altena  has  been  long  confidered  by  the  Ham- 
burghers as  an  objecl  of  great  jealoufy.     In  the  war  with 
Sweden,  in  1713,  this  town  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
now  appears  as  new. 

The  continual  loftes  fuffered  by  the  Algerine  rovers,  who 
thought  it  their  intereft  to  decline  accommodation,  have  been 
a  great  obftruclion  to  the  trade  of  Hamburgh  ;  and  the  more 
as  they  can  hardly,  with  any  aflurance,  afk  the  affiftance  of 
any   fovereign   prince,  and    particularly   a  maritime  power, 
who  is  a  competitor  in  point  of  commerce.     During  the  laft 
war,  they  had  feveral  fhips  on  the  Weftern  Ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  hoftilities  at  fea  were  no  fooner  ended, 
than  they  were  obliged  to  alter  their  meafures. 
The  Algerines,  finding  the  Spaniards  meant  to  make  war  with 
them  in  good  earneft,  entered  lately  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Hamburghers,  not  of  friendfhip  only,  but  of  commerce  alfo. 
This  the  Spaniards  highly  refented,  and  put  the  Hamburghers 
under  the  neceffity  of  annulling  that  treaty,  or  of  being  ex- 
cluded from  their  trade  with  Spain.     Being  reduced  to  this 
alternative  they  have  chofen  the  former. 
This  city  feems  to  owe  it's  fafety  to  the  jarring  interefts  of 
the  neighbouring  powers.     It  is  furrounded  by  the  Danes  on 
the  north  fide,  in  Holftein,  Slefwick,  Deitmarfen,  &c.  who 
have  often  made  pretenfions  to  it.     It  had  the  Swedes  on 
the  weft  fide,  in  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  ;  and 
both  thefe  had  forts  upon  the  Elbe,  the  one  at  Gluckftadt, 
the  other  at  Stadt,  where,  by  their  fhips  of  war  they  could 
intercept  the  Hamburghers  trade.     They  had  the  princes  of 
the  houfe  of  Lunenburgh  on  the  fouth,  pofleffed  of  Lawen- 
burg  on  the  Elbe,  above  the  city,  and  fo  able  to  ftop  all 
their  navigation  upwards,  and  of  Harburg  over  againft  them. 
And,  laftly,  they  had  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg,  now  Pruffia, 
on  the  eaft.A — 11  thefe  princes  have  been  ready  enough  to 
find  pretenfions  upon  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  and  were  feve- 
rally  able  to  pufh  thofe  pretenfions  ;  but  none  of  them  being 
willing  that  the  Hamburghers  fhould  fall  into  the  hands  of 
$my  but  themfelves ;  this  claming  of  interefts  has  been  the 
prcfervation  of  the  city,  they  having  never  failed  of  fuccour 
on  one  fide  or  other. 

Monies  and  Exchanges  of  Hamburgh. 
They  keep  their  accounts  at  Hamburgh  in  rixdollars,  fols, 
and  deniers  lubs,  or  in  marks,  fols,  and  deniers  lubs 
The  rixdollar  is  worth  three  marks,  or  48  fols  lubs,  or  96 
deniers  gros  *. 

•  In  the  year  1623,  it  was  regulated  that  the  standard  Ihould 
be  10  deniers  14  grains,  and  that  it  fhould  weigh  532  grains. 

The  dollar  is  equal  to  2  marks,  or  32  fols  lubs,  or  64  de- 
niers gros. 

1  he  mark  is  equal  to  16  fols  lubs,  or  32  deniers  gros. 
The  livre  gros  is  equal  to  20  fols  gros,  or  120  fols  lubs, 
7'  marks  lubs. 

The  fol  gros,  or  fchelling,  is  equal  to  12  deniers  gros,  or 
6  fols  lubs. 

The  common  fol  is  equal  to  2  gros,  or  12  deniers,  or  penings. 
To  reduce  marks  lubs  into  dollars  and  rixdollars  muft  be  fo 
eafy,  as  to  need  no  explication. 

Suppofe  you  owe  the  following  fums  of  Hamburgh  money  to 
your  correfpondents  at  the  following  places,  what  fums  muft 
be  paid  for  the  fame  in  the  monies  of  their  refpeclivc  coun- 
tries? , 


fol:  lubs. 


Coil  IV  of  cxrhar. ge. 


or 


London 

Cadiz 

Lisbon 

Venice 
Vienni 
Nuiem. 


1541 

1030 


A'  Amfhr.  -|   i7aS  dollar.    [i6{  at     jaj  fols  banco  p„  ,<0|.e.  of  $2  fi  It. 
Parn  975  maiki    ■     2-|  at     17^  Cols  lubs  per  crown  rt  60  foil. 

J    n\  at      32^   ids  gnu  per  pound  flerling. 
J    123  at     93 1  gros  pn  aucat  of  375  marvadeei. 

■      1     at  42  J  gros  per  crulade  or  400  rees. 
>5°°                            at     86|  gros  (,cr  ducat  banco  ot  24  grcs. 

:    I2CO  at  1 39  rixdollars  per  ico  rixdollars  banco. 

J     600  rixdol.  (_         ac  1  35  iixdollais  per  ico  lixdollara  banco. 


Of  the  Exchange  of  Hamburgh  upon  Holland. 

Case     I. 
To  reduce  1728  dollars,  16  |  fols  lub«  banco, 
Multiply  by         32  {  fols  banco  of  exchange. 


3456 
5184 

864  for .}  the  1 ' 
432        1  the 
216       1  the  „ 
16  4  16  fols  the  I  of  the  exchange 
$   i  fol  the  TV  of  16  fols 


1728 


^)5682|5  fols 


2841  florins,   5  fols   banco,    for  which   the 
draught  muft  be  made  on  Amfterdam. 

Instruction. 
Multiply  the  fum  of  dollars  by  the  price  of  exchange  of  32  { 
fols,  and  take  the  aliquot  parts,  as  diretfed  by  the  operation' 
and  the  fum  total  will  be  fols  or  ftivers  bank  money,  which, 
being  divided  by  20,  gives  foranfwer  florins  and  ftivers  bank! 
to  be  received  at  Amfterdam. 


Proof. 
Operation. 


Florins  2841  \  5     at     32  Z  per 

20    >  8 

263 


dollar 


263)454600(1728  dollars,  16  £ 

Instruction. 
Reduce  the  fum  and  price  of  exchange  into  the  fame  denomi- 
nation, viz.  eights  of  ftivers,  and  divide  the  fum  by  the 
price,  and  the  quote  will  give  the  number  of  times  that  the 
price  is  contained  in  the  fum,  which  is  the  anfwer  in  dollars  • 
for  the  remainder,  multiply  by  32  (the  fols  lubs  in  a  dollar) 
and  divide  by  the  common  divifor,  and  you  have  the  fols 
equal  to  the  fraction. 

N.  B.  In  ordinary  praftice,  the  defending  to  the  eighth  or 
fixteenth  of  a  fol  is  reckoned  fufficient. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Hamburgh  upon  France. 

Case    II. 

Reduce  975  marks,  2  \  fols  lubs,  bank  money  of  Hamburgh, 
into  livres,  fols,  and  deniers  Tournois  of  France,  exchange 
at  27  I  fols  lubs  bank,  per  crown  of  60  fols  Tournois  of 
France. 


Operation. 
975  marks,  2  \  fols  lubs  ban.  ex.  at  27  —  fols  lubs 

24 


16 


5852 
975 


109 
54 


156021  =  ,v 
24 


649— 24ths  divifor 


82416 
31204 


649)394456 — 24ths  dividend  (576  crowns,  58  fols,  5  deniers 

3  livres 

1730  livres,  18  fols,  5  deniers 
Tournois,  for  which  the  draught  muft  be  made  upon  Paris. 

Instruction. 
Reduce  the  fum  given,  and  the  paice  of  exchange,  into  the 
24ms  of  fols  lubs  (viz-  by  16  s.  the  value  of  a  mark)  and  for 
the  4  of  a  fol  reckon  85,  which  is  equal  thereto.  [See  the 
article  Arithmetic]  Divide  the  product  of  the  fum  by 
the  product  of  the  price  of  exchange,  and  the  quotient  will 
fhew  how  many  times  the  price  of  exchange  is  contained  in 
the  fum,  or  how  many  crowns  are  contained  in  the  number 
of  marks.  For  the  remainder  632,  multiply  by  60  fols  (the 
value  of  the  crown)  and,  dividing  by  the  common  divifor,  it 

gives 
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g'rvei  58  fols,  and  a  further  remainder  of  278,  which,  mul- 
tiplied by  12,  and  divided  as  before,  gives  5  deniers. — To 
rtducc  the  crowns  into  livres,  multiply  by  3  (fo  many  livres 
making  1  crown)  and  add  2  livres,  18  fols,  and  5  deniers, 
for  the  58  fols  5  deniers.  This  gives  1730  livres,  18  fols, 
5  deniers  Tournois  of  Paris,  to  be  there  received  for  the 
975  marks  2]  lubs  banco  of  Hamburgh. 

Proof  of  the  foregoing. 
3)  livres  1730  :  18  :  5  Tournois  exchange,  at  27  $  fols 
■"  ■  [lubs  per  crown. 

Crowns  576  ^8:5 

27  1? 


4032 

1152 

24= 

13* 

9 

xf  of  567 

for  30  fols  i  of  )  the  exchange 
for  20  fols  |  of  J         priec 
for    4  fols  J  of  20 

If 

for    4  fols  |  of  20 

for   4  deniers  A  of  4  fols 

fols  lubs  16)15602 -.'^  (975  marks,  2  fols,    and  allowance 
for  the  fractional  parts  will  make  3. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Hamburgh  upon  England. 

Case    III. 
To  reduce  1541  marks  14  fols  \  lubs,   bank  money  of  Ham- 
burgh, into  fterling  money  of  England,  exchange  at  32  \ 
fols  gro9  per  pound  fterling. 


Operation. 
1541  marks  14  J  lubs     -     - 
32  deniers  de  gros 


at  32 
12 


fols 


3082  384 

4623  4  den.  =  5 

16    for  8  fols  lubs,  5  of  the  32 

8    for  4  fols  lubs,  \  of  8  388 

4   for  2  fols  lubs,  7  of  4  3 

4  for  J  of  a  fol  =  i  of  2  fols 

■  ■■■     ■    ■  ■  Divifor  11 64 


49340} 
3 


thirds    of 
[deniers 


1164(148022  thirds  of  den.  dividend  (1.  127  :  3  :  4  fter- 
ling) for  which  the  draught  is  to  be  made  on  London. 

Instuction. 
Reduce  the  fum  given,  and  the  price  of  exchange,  into  thirds 
of  deniers,  by  multiplying  the  marks  by  32  deniers  gros,  the 
value  of  a  mark,  and  taking  the  aliquot  parts  for  the  14  '  fols, 
as  above  directed. — After  which,  multiply  the  product  by  3, 
which  gives  thirds  of  deniers  gros. — Then  multipliying  the  ex- 
change fols  by  12,  gives  deniers. — For  the  f  of  a  fol  add  4 
deniers,  that  being  4  of  12.— And  multiply  alfo  the  product 
by  3,  gives  thirds  of  deniers.— The  fum  and  price  being  both 
reduced  into  the  like  denomination,  divide  the  fum  by  the 
price,  and  you  have  the  anfwer  in  pounds  fterling. — For  the 
remainder  194,  multiply  by  20,  and  divide  by  the  common 
divifor,  and  you  have  the  (hillings ;  and  for  the  fecond  re- 
mainder, 388,  multiply  by  12,  and  divide  by  the  fame  di- 
vifor, and  you  have  the  pence. 


1.  127  : 
32i 


The    Proof. 
3  :  4  fterling,  exchange  at  32  I 


254 

38* 
42 — 4  deniers  for  the  *• 

5 — 5  near,  for  3  (hillings  4  pence  J  of  the  exchange 


^)  41 1  I  1  f.  9  deniers  gros, 

liv.  205  :  i 1  fols,  9  deniers  gros,  to  be  multiplied  by 
7  marks  8  fols  lubs,  the  value  of  a  livre  gros 


*435 

102 


marks,  8    fols,  for    8  fols,  the  *  of  the  livres 
12  for  10  the  t  of  7  I  marks 

6  for    1  the  Vs  of  1  o  fols 

3  for    6  den.  the  \  of  a  fol 

1  i        for    3  den.  the  *  of  6  den. 


1541  marks  14  fols  *,  for  which  the  draught  muft  be 
made  on  Hamburgh. 


I  N  s  t  r  u  c 


T    I   O    N. 


Multiply  the  I.  127  13:4  fterling,  by  the  price  of  exchange, 

323-  fols  gros,  and   divide  the  product  of  fols  by  20,  gives 

-lyres.,  Ibis,  and  deniers  gros.     Multiply  the  205  livres,'  u 
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foN,  and  9  deniers,  by  7  \  mark?,  the  value  of  a  livre  gros, 
and  take  the  aliquot  parts  as  above,  and  you  will  have  the 
product  of  1 541  marks  14  i  lols  bank,  as  proof  fufheient  of 
the  preceding  cafe. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Hamburgh  upon  Cadiz. 
Case     IV. 

To  reduce  2025  marks  12  4  fols  lubs,  bank  money  of  Ham- 
burgh, into  ducats,  fols,  and  deniers,  and  afterwards  into 
rials  and  marvadees  of  Spain,  exchange  at  93  4  deniers  gros 
per  ducat  of  375  marvadees  old  place 

Operation. 

2025  marks  12  |,  exchange  at  93  t 
Multiply  by     32  deniers  gros  b 

4050  561  fixths  of  den. 

6075 

64825  i 

561)388952  fixths  of  deniers  (693  ducats,  6  fols,  4 
den.  for  which  the  draught  lhould  be  made  upon  Cadiz. 

Thefe  693  ducats,  6  fols,  4  deniers  multiplied 
By  1 1  rials  1  marvadee 

7623 

20  rials,  13  rharv.  for  693  mlrv.  divided  by  34 
2  25  for       5  fols,  the  i  of  11  rials 

18  for      1  the  '  of  5  fols 

6  for      4  den.  the  ■}■  of  a  fol 


7646  rials,  28  marvadees  old  plate,  to  receive  in  Spain. 

Instruction. 
Reduce  the  fum  and  the  price  of  exchange  into  fixths  of  de- 
niers, by  multiplying  the  former  by  32  deniers  gros,  the  va- 
lue of  a  mark  (adding  25  4  for  the  124)  and  after  bv  6.— >• 
With  regard  to  the  exchange,  multiply  that  by  6,  and  for 
the  i  take  in  *=i,  and  divide  the  product  of  the  fum  by 
that  of  the  price  of  exchange,  and  the  quotient  will  be  693 
ducats,  with  the  remainder  of  179,  which  multiplied  by  20, 
the  value  of  a  ducat  in  fols,  and  divided  by  the  fame,  it  pro- 
duces 6  fols,  and  a  further  remainder  of  214,  which  multi- 
plied by  12  deniers  ;  the  value  of  a  fol,  and  divided  by  the 
fame  divifor,  it  gives  4  deniers  ;  which  quotients  being  mul- 
tiplied by  11  rials  1  marvadee,  value  of  a  ducat,  will  pioduce 
7646  rials,  28  marvadees,  to  be  received  at  Cadiz. 
But,  if  you  would  at  once  reduce  the  marks  into  rials  and 
marvadees,  and  not  into  ducats,  you  muft  multiply  by  37c 
marvadees,  the  value  of  a  ducat,  the  64825  \  deniers  gros, 
and  divide  the  product  2430950.0  marvadees  by  3179  mar- 
vadees, which  is  the  exchange  of  93  J-  deniers  gro  ,  multi- 
plied by  34  marvadees,  the  value  of  a  rial :  and  this  will  give 
you  for  quotient  the  fame  fum  of  7046  rials,  with  a  remain- 
der of  2866 ;  which  multiplied  by  34  marvadees,  and  di- 
vided by  the  fame  divifor,  it  gives  30  marvadees,  two  more 
than  the  preceding  method  does. 

Proof. 
Reduce  7646  rials  28  marvadees,  old  plate  of  Spain,  Into 
marks,  fols,  and  pence  lubs,  bank  money,  at  the  courfe  of 
exchange  of  93  i  gros  per  ducat  of  375  marvadees  of  Spain. 

Operation. 

7646  rials  28  mar.     375  mar.  multiplied  by  32  gros 
34  32 


30612 
22938 


750 
1125 


259992 
Excha.     93? 

77.997» 
2339928 
129996 


12000  gros — Divifor 


Quotient. 


24309252  gros— dividend  (2025  marks,  r2  fols,  4  pence 
bank,  for  which  the  draught  upon  Hamburgh  fhould  be  made. 

Instruction. 

Reduce  the  7646  rials,  28  marvadees,  into  marvadees  by 
multiplying  them  by  34  marvadees,  the  value  of  a  rial,  and 
multiply  the  produa,  259992  marvadees,  by  the  price  of 
exchange  of  93  i  gros,  it  gives  24309252  gros  for  dividend- 
Multiply  alfo  the  375  marvadees,  the  value  of  a  ducat,  by 
32  gros,  the  value  of  a  mark  lubs,  it  gives  12000  gros  for  a 
divifor,  and  2025  marks  lubs  for  a  quotient,  with  a  remain- 
der of  9252;  which  multiplied  by  16  fols,  the  value  of  a 
mark,  and  divided  by  the  fame  divifor,  it  gives  12  fols  lubsv- 
and  a  further  remainder  of  4032,  to  be  multiplied  by  12* 

penings, 


HAM 

penings,  the  value  of  a  fol,  and  divided  by  the  fame,  you 
will  have  four  penings  bank  money  of  Hamburgh. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Hamburgh  upon  Lisbon. 
Case     V. 
To  reduce  1030  marks  1   fol  lubs,  bank  money  of  Ham- 
burgh, into  crufadoes  of  Portugal,   exchange  at  42  J  deniers 
gros,  per  crufado  of  400  rees. 

Operation. 
1030  marks  I  fol  lubs  at  42  |  deniers  groS 
32  deniers  gros  4 


HAM 


2060 


1 7 1  quarters  of  gros 


3090 


2  for  the  fol 


32962 
4 


171  )  131848  quarters  of  deniers  gros  '(jji  crufadoes  16  rees, 
for  which  the  draught  upon  Lifbon  fhould  be  made. 

Instruction. 
Multiply  the  Aim  of  1030  marks  1  fol  by  32  gros,  and  after- 
wards by  4  for  quarters  of  gros. — Reduce  the  price  of  ex- 
change alfo  into  quarters  of  gros,  and  divide  the  one  by  the 
other?  and  you  will  have  a  quotient  of  77 1  crufadoes,  with 
a  remainder  of  7  ;  which  multiply  by  400  rees,  the  value  of  a 
crufado,  and  divide  by  the  fame  divifor,  you  will  have  16 
rees.  By  multiplying  the  crufadoes  by  400  rees,  and  adding 
the  16  rees,  the  fum  total  will  be  308416  rees  to  be  received 
at  Lifbon. 

Proof. 

771  Crufadoes  16  at  42  | 
4*1 

1542 

3084 

385  i  for  i  of  771  crufadoes 
192  ~  for  I  of  ditto 

1  I  for  1 6  rees,  the  ^  of  400  marks 


32)32962 — (1030 — I  fol  of  Lifbon. 

Instruction. 
Multiply  771  crufadoes  16  rees  by  the  price  of  exchange, 
and  take  the  aliquot  as  above.     The  product  being  deniers 
gros  (32  of  which  makes  a  mark)  divide  thereby,  and  the 
quotient  gives  marks  -/r,  or  tV>  °r  fol  lubs. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Hamburgh  upon  Venice. 
Case    VI. 
To  reduce   1500  marks  lubs,  bank  money  of  Hamburgh, 
into  ducats,  fols,  and  deniers,  bank  money  of  Venice,    ex- 
change at  86  I  deniers  gros  of  Hamburgh,  per  ducat  of  24 
gros. 

Operation. 
1500  marks  lubs  each  at  68  |  deniers  gros 
Multiply  by      32  deniers  gros  8 


3000 
4500 


695  eighths  of  deniers 
gros 


48000  deniers  gros 
8 


695  }  384000  eighths  of  deniers  gros  (552  ducats  10  fols 
4  deniers)  for  which  the  draught  mutt  be  made  on  Venice. 

Instruction. 
Reduce  the  Aim  and  price,  according  to  the  foregoing  ex- 
amples, into  one  denomination,  the  eighths  of  deniers  gros, 
and  dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  the  quotient  gives  du- 
cats 552,  with  a  remainder  360  ;  which  multiplying  by  20 
fols,  the  value  of  a  ducat,  and  dividing  by  the  fame  divifor, 
it  gives  10  fols,  and  250  remaining. — This  multiplied  by  12 
deniers,  the  value  of  a  fol,  and  divided  again  by  the  fame, 
it  gives  4  deniers  bank  money  to  be  received  at  Venice. 

Proof. 
552  Ducats  10  fols,  4  at  86  I 
86  l  * 


33'* 
4416 

zW 
483 
17  \ 

'H 


.       .      for  I 

for  4  fols  the  *  of  the  exchange  86  -f 

•       .       for  4  ditto,  the  f 
and  more  for  2  ditto,  the  7  of  4 
and  more  for  4  deniers,  the  £  of  2  fols 


32  )  4.800 — (1500  marks  lubs,  reckon  f  for  the  fractional 
parts  ic    <iuing. 


Instruction. 
Multiply  the  fum  by  the  price,  and,  for  the  ■£,  multiply  by  the 
7,  cancel  the  product,  and  divide  by  8  gives  the  value  of  the 
|.  For  the  ten  fols  4  deniers,  take  the  aliquot  parts  as  above, 
and  the  fum  total  will  be  deniers  gros;  which,  divided  by 
32,  the  value  of  a  mark,  the  quotient  gives  1500  marks, 
the  proof. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Hamburgh  upon  Vienna. 

Case     VII. 

To  reduce  1200  marks  12  fols  lubs,  bank  money  of  Ham- 
burgh, into  rixdollars,  gros,  and  fenings  of  Vienna,  ex- 
change at  139  rixdollars  of  Vienna,  of  90  kreutzers  per  100 
rixdollars,  of  48  fols  lubs  of  Hamburgh,  of  the  lame  money. 

Operation. 

If  100  tixdol.  of  Hamburgh  give  139  rixdol.  of  Vienna,  what 
will  400  *  of  Hamburgh  ?  400  \ 

55tco 

34 — 2  2 — 6  for  the  J 


Rixdollars  556I34— 22— 6 
30 


Gros     10I42 
12 


Fenings     5J 10 

Instruction. 

Reduce  the  1200  marks  lubs  into  rixdollars,  in  taking  |  there- 
of, the  rixdollar  being  worth  3  marks  lubs,  it  produces  400  ~ 
rixdollars  (each  making  48  fols  lubs,  the  12  fc  Is  mak  J): 
fo  that  the  proportion  will  run  thus:  as  100  rixdc.ll^'s  of 
Hamburgh  is  to  139  rixdollars  of  Vienna,  fo  is  400  \  rix- 
dollars of  Hamburgh  to  556  rixdollars,  10  gros,  ai:d  5  fen- 
ings of  Vienna. 

The  product  of  the  multiplication  of  the  fecond  term  by  the 
laft,  is  55,634  rixdollars,  22  gros,  6  fenines,  which  t>emg 
divided  by  the  firft  term  (100)  'tis  only  cutting  off  two  fi- 
gures to  the  right-hand;  and  the  remainder  being  multi- 
plied by  30  gros,  the  value  of  the  rixdollars,  and  divided 
again  by  the  100,  you  have  10  gros;  this  further  remainder 
alfo  being  multiplied  by  12  fenings,  the  value  of  a  gros,  and 
divided  again  by  1 00,  it  gives  5  fenings  to  be  received  at 
Vienna. 

Proof  of  the  foregoing. 

Operation. 

If  139  rixdollars  of  Vienna  give  100  of  Hamburgh,  what 
will  556  rixdollars,  io  gros,  rive  fenings? 
100 


55600 

33  :  16  for  10  gros  the  \ 
1  :  18  for  5  fenings 


Divide  by  136)  55634  :  34   fols    (400^   rixdollars, 
bank  money. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Hamburgh  upon  Nuremberg. 

Case     VIII. 

To  reduce  600  rixdollars  of  48  fols  lubs,  bank  money  of 
Hamburgh,  into  rixdollars  of  90  kreutzers,  current  money 
of  Nuremberg,  exchange  at  135  rixdollars  of  Nuremberg 
per  100  of  Hamburgh. 

Operation. 
If  100  rixdollars  of  Hamburgh  give  135  rixdollars  of  Nu- 
remberg, what  will  600  of  Hamburgh  ?    600 

8io|oo 
Anfwer  810,  for  which  the  draught  fhould  be  made  upon 
Nuremberg,  of  rixdollars. 

Instruction. 

After  ftating  the  rafe  according  to  the  rule  of  proportion, 
you  multiply  the  fecond  and  third  terms  together,  and  di- 
vide the  product  by  the  firft,  by  cutting  off"  two  figures  on 
the  right- hand,  as  in  the  preceding  cafe,  and  you  have  the 
number  of  rixdollars  to  be  received  at  Nuremberg. 
If  the  remainder  had  been  otherwife  than  cyphers,  you  muft 
have  multiplied  by  90  kreutzers,  the  value  of  a  rixdollar, 
and,  feparating  two  figures  to  the  right  as  before,  you  would 
have  the  kreutzers. — And,  if  any  further  remainder  fhould 
occur,  you  fhould  multiply  it  by  4  fenings,  the  value  of  a 
kreutzer;  and,  feparating  the  fame,  it  would  give  the  fen- 
ings. 

5  Proof. 


HAM 


HAM 


Proof. 
If   135  rixdollars  of  Nuremberg  give   IOD  of  Hamburgh, 
what  will  8jc  of  Nuremberg? 
100 


135)81000(600  rixdollars  bank,  for  which  the  draught 
upon  Hamburgh  fhould  be  made. 

I  nt  s  T  R  u  c  T  1  o  N. 

From  a  direct  rule  of  three,  faying:  if  135  rixdollars  of 
Nuremberg  give  100  of  Hamburgh,  how  many  will  810 
give? 

The  product  of  the  fecond  and  third  terms  being  multiplied 
is  81000,  which  being  divided  by  the  firft  135,  the  quotient 
is  6co  rixdollars  of  40  fols  lubs,  to  be  received  in  bank  at 
Hamburgh. — If  any  thing  had  remained,  you  fhould  multi- 
ply by  48  fols  lubs,  the  value  of  the  rixdollar,  and  divide 
by  the  135,  it  gives  fols  lubs. — And,  if  any  further  remain- 
der had  arofe,  it  fhould  be  multiplied  by  2  gros,  the  value  of 
the  fol,  and  divided  by  the  fame,  it  gives  grols  to  be  received 
with  thefe  rixdollars. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  principal  places  of  Europe,  with 
which  Hamburgh  has  dealings  by  way  of  exchange. 

Of  the  Weights  and  Measures  of  Hamburgh. 

In  their  weights  they  reckon  as  follows,  viz.  2  loodt  zr  1 
ounce,  16  ounces  —  1  lb.  10  lb.  —  1  ftone  of  wool  or  fea- 
thers, 14  lb.  —  a  diipound,  20  lb.  =  i  ftone  of  flax,  8  dif- 
pound  —  1  center,  about  120  lb.  avoirdupoife  of  London, 
10  lb.  is  a  diipound,  20  difpound  :=  a  fchippound  of  fea- 
thers or  wool,  and  16  difpounds  —  1  tun  of  butter  or  tallow. 
100  lb.  of  Hamburgh  =  90  in  Amfterdam,  103  i  lb.  of  Ant- 
werp,  and  iQ'j  \  lb.   in  London. 

Of  the  ordinary  Cloth  Measures  of  Hamburgh. 

100  Ells  r:  in  Amfterdam  38  -}  auns,  in  Breflaw  104  \  auns, 

in  Dantzic  92  fauns,  in  London  62  f  yards,  in  Nuremberg 

87  l  ells.     The  Lubec  ell  is  ^  fhorter  than  the  Hamburgh 

one. 

All   filken  goods  are   for  the  moft  part  bought   and   fold    in 

Hamburgh  by  the  Brabant  ell,   5  whereof  =  6  Hamburgh 

ells. 

In  regard  to  corn,  they  reckon  90  fcheppels   to  a  laft,    and 

83  fcheppels  —  10  quarters  in  London. 

Of  the  Bank  of  Hamburgh. 

This  bank  is  judged  to  be  inferior  to  none  in  Europe,  in 
point  of  fecurity.  Jt  is  under  the  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  four  of  the  moft  dilfinguifhed  perlbns  of  the  city, 
who  are,  at  certain  fcafons,  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
republic,  who  ftand  engaged  to  make  good  all  deficiencies 
that  may  happen  by  fraud  or  embezzlement  of  any  kind 
However,  to  prevent  thefe  things,  the  officers  arc  obliged  to 
ftate  and  clear  all  their  accounts  twice  a  week. 
Here  they  receive  only,  as  at  Amfterdam,  the  fineft  and  beft 
of  their  current  money  into  the  bank,  and  will  allow  ~  or  3- 
per  cent,  to  thofe  who  make  payments  there  in  rixdollars. 
This  bank  is  under  much  the  fame  regulation  as  that  of  Am- 
fterdam ;  and  all  perlbns  who  do  bufinefs  therein,  are  fubject 
to  divers  fines  and  penalties,  as  checks  upon  their  conduct. 
For  inftance,  no  fum  under  an  100  marks  can  be  entered  in 
the  bank,  and  for  every  fum  that  is  under  300  marks,  2 
{livers  muft  be  paid  for  entering  the  fame. 
The  time  for  writing  in  the  bank  is  from  7  to  10  in  the 
morning.  You  may  write  therein  at  any  hour  from  10  to  1, 
or  from  3  to  five,  but  then  you  muft  pay  2  ftivers  for  every 
fum  that  fhall  be  entered  within  thefe  hours. 
The  time  for  enquiring  if  a  fum  has  been  entced  in  the 
bank,  is  from  7  to  ten  in  the  morning;  yet  a  perfon  may  be 
informed  at  any  of  the  hours  between  10  in  the  momin^  and 
5  in  the  afternoon,  if  he  pays  2  ftivers,  and  then  he  may  afk 
divers  other  queftions  of  the  like  nature,  at  the  fame  time, 
without  farther  charge.  But  the  merchants,  and  other  con- 
fiderable  dealers  in  the  bank,  commonly  give  the  bank  book- 
keepers from  20  t,o  40  marks  per  ann.  for  any  extraordinary 
trouble  they  may  give  them  at  undue  hours  ;  but  none  but 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  have  the  privilege  of  keeping  ac- 
counts in  the  bank :  if  a  ftranger  is  defirous  of  keeping  an  ac- 
count therein,  he  muft  purchafe  his  freedom  of  the  city  for 
that  putpofe. 

This  bank,  however,  will  lend  money  to  foreigners,  as  well 
as  citizens,  upon  their  pledging  to  them  the  value  in  jewels, 
plate,  or  the  like  fecurities,  to  reftore  the  like  fum  with  in 
tereft,  for  fix  months  time  •,  and,  if  they  fail  in  fo  doing,  the 
effects  are  forthwith  expofed  to  fale,  upon  a  day  fpeciffed  in 
a  placart  affixed  at  the  bar,  to  give  notice  to  any  perfon  who 
i«  inclined  to  purchafe  them. 

The  bark  is  generally  ihut  up  from  the  laft  of  December 
to  the  15th  of  January. 

The  agio  is  often  very  high  here,  it  amounting  fometimes 
from  30  to  40  per  cent. 
Vol.    I. 


Remarks. 
All  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  bank. 

The  value  of  the  rixdollar  being  every-where  known,  and 
it's  ftandard  invariable,  it  is  ufed  to  the  valuation  of  all  forts 
of  merchandizes,  and  of  all  coins,  and  alfo  in  exchange. — 
But  the  current  money  in  many  refpects  differs  from  the  rix- 
dollar, as  well  in  thefincnefs  as  weight  ;  every  prince,  and 
almoft  every  city  in  Germany  coining  a  different  fpecies  : 
and,  by  thefe  coins,  the  commerce  is  regulated  in  every  pro- 
vince and  city  refpedtively. 

The  principal  current  coins  in  thofe  parts,  are  thofe  of  Den- 
mark and  Holftein,  and  the  cities  of  Lubec  and  Hamburgh. 
125  Dollars  current  money  -Vj-ths  ought  to  make  100  crowns 
or  rixdollars,  or  crowns  of  the  empire  :  fo  that  the  mark  fil- 
ver  of  16  lots,  or  12  deniers,  which  is  9  rixdollars,  make 
11  y  dollars  of  this  current  coin :  arid,  by  this  proportion, 
the  city  of  Hamburgh  has  always  governed  itfelf  in  it's 
commerce. 

But  his  Danifh  majefty  and  the  duke  of  Holftein,  after  ob- 
ferving  the  fame  regulation  for  many  years,  as  their  ancef- 
tors  alfo  did,  at  length  changed  the  rate  of  their  money, 
and  coined  fixpenny  pieces,  about  18  per  cent,  inferior  to 
the  ancient  money. 

Here  began  all  the  confufion  that  has  happened  in  thefe  parts, 
on  account  of  the  coin ;  thefe  princes,  and  efpecially  the 
king  of  Denmark,  endeavouring  by  feizing  the  Hamburg- 
hcrs  fhips,  to  compel  them  to  receive  thefe  new  coins  ac- 
cording to  fuch  rate  or  value,  as  he  arbitrarily  impofed  upon 
them,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  difference  of  their  in- 
trinfic  value. 

This  nccelTarily  caufed  the  a^io  of  the  current  coin,  which 
before  was  at  but  from  14  to  16  per  cent,  in  exchange  for 
crowns  of  the  bank,  to  rife  in  proportion  ;  till  at  laft,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  new  money  at  Hamburgh,  the 
agio  rofe  to  43  per  cent,  and  the  falfe  coiners  made  their 
market  of  this  difordcr,  picking  up  all  forts  of  the  old  fpe- 
cies of  money,  which  was  good  according  to  the  ftandard, 
melting  them  down,  and  felling  them  to  the  managers  of 
the  mint,  to  coin  into  fixpenny  pieces  of  the  new  alloy;  or, 
which  was  worfe,  coining  them  for  themfelves  of  a  yet 
bafer  kind  :  and  thus  gradually  all  the  good  money  difap- 
peared,  and  the  fixpenny  pieces  fpread  over  the  whole  ccun» 
try,  but  efpecially  in  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  till  it  threatened 
the  ruin  of  the  citizens,  and  of  their  whole  commerce  :  for 
that  vifibly  declined,  the  value  of  houfes  and  land,  which, 
according  to  cuftom,  were  always  rated  in  rixdollars,  fell, 
and  the  public  revenues  were  almoft  annihilated. 
In  this  extremity  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  after  many  delibe- 
rate confutations  how  to  prevent  the  growing  niifchief,  re- 
folved  to  coin  a  confiderable  quantity  of  money  of  her  own, 
according  to  the  ancient  ftandard  which  fhe  haJ  long  adhered 
to,  and  fuch  a  quantity  as  fhould  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  the 
ordinary  demands  of  her  commerce. 

This  being  done,  they  published  fuch  conftitutions  under  the 
authority  of  their  government,  as  fhould  fix  an  invariable 
agio  upon  this  money,  agreeably  to  it's  intrinfic  value,  and 
fettle  the  difference  in  all  payments  between  the  new  money, 
and  the  payments  in  bank.  This  agio  was  found  to  be  16 
per  cent,  and  it  was  then  fettled  accordingly  ;  fo  that  any 
one  might  receive  100  crowns  bank  for  116  crowns  of  the 
new  money,  and  fo  vice  verfa,  any  one  paying  in  ico  crowns 
bank  might  receive  1 16  crowns  new  fpecie. 
For  the  eftablifhing  this  new  fettlemcnt  with  more  fecurity, 
laws  againft  falfifiers  of  the  coins  being  always  infufficient 
to  prevent  the  evil,  they  erected  a  bank  of  this  new  money 
in  particular,  after  the  manner  of  a  fund  for  circulation,  and 
according  to  the  method  of  their  predeceffors,  to  preferve 
the  currency  of  the  new  fpecies  ;  which  new  bank  was 
obliged  to  correfpond  on  all  occafions  with  the  old  bank  :  by 
which  means,  befides  making  the  payments  of  money  eafy 
and  current  on  all  occafions,  the  new  coin  is  preferved  from 
being  clipped,  melted  down,  counterfeited,  or  otherwife  de- 
faced in  any  manner  whatfoever  ;  for  now  there  was  no 
more  to  do,  than  to  lodge  the  new  fpecies  in  it's  proper 
bank,  and  upon  any  occafion  of  payment,  either  in  one  fpe- 
cie or  the  other,  to  write  off  the  money,  or  transfer  it,  as 
'tis  called,  by  a  draught,  or„afIignment,  from  one  bank  to 
the  other,  as  the  nature  of  the  payment  directed. 
By  this  regulation,  payment  of  money  in  Hamburgh  is 
now  made  the  certaineft  and  plaineft  thing  imaginable,  and 
the  advantages  thereof  are  apparent  to  all  the  trading  part  of 
the  world  :  for  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  Hamburgh 
greatly  encreafed  upon  this  occafion,  all  foreign  merchants 
becoming  abundantly  fatisfied  with  their  payment  of  any 
fpecie  ;  becaufe  they  are  fecure  that  they  can  never  fuffer 
any  lofs  upon  a  coin,  whofe  value  is  always  the  fame,  un- 
alterably eftablifhed  by  authority,  and  liable  to  no  change  in 
it's  intrinfic  value. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  if  this  regulation  of  the  money,  fo 
much  to  the  public  credit  and  advantage  cf  the  city  of  Ham- 
burgh, gave  for  fome  time  a  blow  ro  the  currency  of  the  fo- 
reign money  of  Denmark  and  Holftein,  and  that  the  king  of 
Denmark  took  great  offence  at  it :  ncr  is  it  to  be  wondered, 
12  B  that;. 
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that,  finding  the  fpecies  of  Hamburgh  immutably  fixed,  the 
king  took  all  mealures  to  mortify  the  Hamburghers  in  other 
parts  of  their  commerce  :  and  this  may  account  for  all  the 
prohibitions  and  edicts  of  the  Danifh  court,  for  excluding 
the  Hamburghers  from  their  trade  in  Denmark. 
HAMPSHIRE,  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Dcrfetfhire  and 
Wiltfhire;  on  the  north  by  Berkfhiie  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Surrey 
and  Suflex  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Englifh  Channel,  and 
is  above  150  miles  in  circumference. 

The  air  of  this  country  is  pure  and  piercing,  efpecially  en 
the  downs.  The  foil  is  various  as  to  it's  fertility,  the  hilly 
parts  being  barren,  like  other  downs,  and  fit  only  for  fheep; 
but  the  lower  grounds  are  fruitful  in  corn  and  herbage.  This 
county  is  particularly  famous  for  it's  honey  -t  and  their  bacon 
is  allowed  by  all  to  be  the  beft  in  England,  the  fwine  bung 
plentifully  fupplied  with  acorns  from  the  New  Foreft,  and 
other  woods,  in  which  they  run  at  large.  Kerfey  and  cloth 
is  made  here  ;  and,  though  not  in  fo  great  plenty  as  in  Wilt- 
(hire,  Somerfetfhire,  and  Gioucefterfhire,  yet  fufTicient  not 
only  for  home-confumption,  but  for  a  foreign  trade,  whir  h 
the  convenient  ports  and  harbours  it  has  have  brought  to  it  ; 
and,  in  the  war  with  Fiance,  Portfmouth  was  a  lure  market 
for  any  of  it's  commodities,  as  it  always  will  be  on  fuch  oc- 
casions. 

Southampton,  the  county  town,  has  been  formerly  a  place 
of  great  trade,  and  famous  for  the  great  refort  of  merchants 
to  it,  for  the  number  and  neatnefs  of  it's  buildings,  and  for 
the  wealth  of  it's  inhabitants  ;  but  having  loft  much  of  it's 
trade  by  the  late  wars  with  France,  and  other  accidents,  it 
has  alio  loft  many  of  it's  inhabitants.  There  are  fome  mei- 
chants  here  that  carry  on  the  Port  and  French  wine  trade  ; 
but  their  greateft  dealings  are  with  Jerfey  and  Gucr.nfey. 
There  are,  indeed,  others  who  trade  to  Newfoundland  for 
fifh,  which  they  carry  to  the  Streights,  &c. 

Portsmouth,  the  key  of  England,  and  it's  only  regular  for- 
tification, ftands  at  the  entrance  of  a  creek  of  the  ifland  of 
Portfea,  which  is  about  14  miles  in  compafs.  Since  the  re- 
volution, this  port  has  flouriuVd  mightily,  being  the  confiant 
rendezvous  of  the  grand  fleets  and  fquadrons,  for  convoy  of 
merchant  ftiips  homeward  and  outward  bound.  By  thefe 
means  it  is  fo  increafed  and  inriched,  that  the  houfes  and  in- 
habitants are  near  double  to  what  rhey  were  before,  and  the 
fortifications  as  regular  as  any  in  Europe.  A  thou  (and  fail 
of  (hips  may  ride  fafe  in  this  harbour.  The  entrance  is  fe- 
cured  on  Gofport  fide  by  four  forts,  and  a  platform  of  above 
20  great  guns.  Gofport  is  a  large  town  of  great  trade, 
where  the  failors  wives  live  for  molt  part,  and  travellers  ge- 
nerally lodge,  e'very  thing  being  cheaper  and  more  convenient 
there  than  in  Portfmouth,  and  boats  continually  pairing  from 
one  to  the  other,  it  being  as  South  wark  to  London,  only  there 
is  no  bridge  ;  but  it  is  all  called  Portfmouth,  though  they  are 
different  parilhes. 

Christ-church,  is  a  large,  populous  borough.  Here  are 
officers  employed  to  take  care  of  the  cuftoms ;  but  it  is  rather 
to  prevent  the  fmuggling  of  goods,  than  in  expectation  of  a 
receipt  of  duties,  the  foreign  trade  here  not  being  worth  the 
mentioning.     It's  chief  manufacture  is  ftockings  and  gloves. 

Lvmington,  is  a  fmall  but  populous  fea  port  town,  on  a  hill 
oppofite  to  the  ifie  of  Wight.  It's  chief  trade  is  in  fait,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  made  here  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  ex- 
ceed moil  in  England  for  preferving  flefti.  The  fea  comes 
within  a  mile  of  the  town  ;  and,  though  the  river  on  which 
it  ftands  is  not  navigable  very  far  up,  yet  here  it  makes  a  very 
good  and  commodious  port  for  fhippino-. 

Whitchurch  is  but  a  fmall  mean  town;  it's  principal  trade 
is  in  fhalloons,  ferges,  and  other  woollen  manufactures. 

Andover  is  a  great  malting  town,  and  it's  chief  manufacture 
is  fhalloons.  To  the  weft  of  it  is  a  village  named  We)  hill, 
where  is  only  a  defolate  church,  on  a  rifing-ground,  with 
hardly  a  houfe  about  it,  yet  it  is  of  note  for  a  fair,  reckoned 
one  of  the  bigfjeft  in  England  for  hops,  cheefe,  and  fevers) 
other  commodities  ;  r.nd  for  fheep  there  is  none  fo  big,  which 
the  farmers  come  or  fend  for  from  feveral  counties. 

Ringwuod  is  a  large  thriving  place,  on  the  river  Avon.  It 
has  a  pretty  good  manufact ure  in  druggets  and  narrow  cloths, 
ftockings  and  leather. 

Basingstoke,-  is  a  large  populous  town,  and  has  a  great 
market  for  all  forts  of  corn,  efpecially  barley,  there  being  a 
great  malt  trade  carried  on  here.  Of  late  years  the  manu- 
factures of  druggets,  fhalloons,  and  fuch  flight  goods,  luve 
been  carried  on  here  with  good  fuccefs. 

The  Isle  of  Wight.  This  ifle  is  feparated  from  the  Britifh 
continent  by  fo  fmall,  though  rapid  a  channel,  that  it  fecms 
to  have  been  joined  to  it.  It  is  about  60  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  air  is  very  healthy,  and  the  foil  as  fruitful,  it 
being  obferved  that  one  year's  crop  of  corn  is  enough  to  ferve 
the  inhabitants  feven.  'I  hrough  the  middle  of  the  ifland 
runs  a  ridge  of  hills,  where  is  plenty  of  pafture  for  fheep, 
whofe  wool  is  in  great  requeft  among  the  clothiers;  and 
here  is  found  the  milk  white  tobacco-pipe  clay,  the  beft 
in  it's  kind,  which  they  export,  as  alfo  fine  white  fand,  of 
which  drinking-glafles  are  made,  as  good  as  thofe  formerly 
at  Venice. 

Newport,  the  principal  town,  feated  near  the  middle  of  the 


ifland,  on  Cowcs  River,  is  a  large  populous  town.  Small 
veflels  can  come  up  to  the  key  here,  but  the  bigger  (hips  de- 
liver at  Cowes,  and  the  merchandize  is  brought  up  hither 
in  barges. 

Cowes  is  the  name  of  two  towns,  one  on  the  eaft,  the  other 
on  the  weft  fide  of  it's  river.  Thefe  ports  throve  apace  while 
the  heavy  duties  lay  on  the  plantation  goods  ;  for  then  fhips 
fiom  Viiginia  and  the  Weft-Jndies  ufed  to  unload  here,  pay 
the  cuftoms,  take  in  their  cargoes,  and  then  proceed  to  Hol- 
land, Hamburgh,  and  other  markets  ;  by  which  they  were 
entitled  to  a  drawback  of  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  heavy 
inipofts.  Here  alfo  mafters  of  fhips,  and  merchants  home- 
ward or  outward  bound,  are  fumiihed  with  money  for  bills, 
and  the  fliips  fupplied  with  ftoresof  frefh  provifions.  Several 
merchants  live  here,  and  gcod,houfes  have  been  built  within 
thefe  50  years;  but  it  lies  low,  and  is  not  reckoned  very 
healthy. 

Jersey.  This  ifland  lies  about  16  leagues  from  Carteret,  or 
Port  Bail,  in  Normandy:  it's  buildings  may  be  difcerned 
from  either  coaft.  It  is  not  above  12  miles  in  length,  nor 
much  above  fix  where  broadeft,  which  is  at  the  two  extre- 
mities. 

In  the  weft  part  of  the  ifland  is  a  large  track  of  land,  once  a 
very  good  foil,  and  cultivated,  but  now  a  barren  defert.cauftd 
by  the  weft  wind 's_  continually  throwing  up  of  fand  to  the  top 
of  the  higheft  cliffs.  The  middle  part  is  fomewhat  moun- 
tainous, but  the  vallies  have  a  rich  foil,  and  arc  finely  wa- 
tered with  brooks,  that  drive  near  40  corn-mills,  befides 
fulling-mills.  It  produces  all  manner  of  trees,  roots,  and 
herbs,  but  not  corn  enough  for  the  inhabitants,  who  have  it 
from  England  and  France,  and  fometimes,  for  cheapnefs, 
from  Dantzic;  for  the  increafe  of  the  ftockir.g  manufacture 
has  caufed  a  decay  of  tillage,  to  the  improvement,  however, 
of  navigation  and  commerce,  and  to  the  culture  of  cyd.r, 
of  which  noplace  in  the  world,  of  the  fame  extent,  pro- 
duces fo  much  ;  they  having  made  in  fome  years  24,000  hogf- 
heads.  Their  butter  and  honey  is  excellent,  which  laft  bears 
four  times  the  price  of  what  comes  thither  from  France.  They 
have  ftore  of  fifh  common  to  other  places,  befides  fome  pe- 
culiar to  this  ifland. 

The  air  of  the  ifland  is  healthy,  and  the  people  live  to  a  great 
age.  There  is  fuch  a  vaft  chain  of  rocks  about  it,  and  the 
tides  fo  rapid,  that  there  is  never  any  ftiil  water,  and  the  na- 
vigation is  extremely  dangerous  to  thole  whoarenotpeifectly 
acquainted  with  the  coaft. 

St.  HELiERisthe  capital  of  the  ifland  ;  it's  market  is  more  like 
a  fair.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  fhopkeepers,  artificers,  and 
retailers  of  liquor. 

St.  Aubin  is  a  town  of  merchants  and  mailers  of  fhips,  who 
firft  fettled  here  for  the  fake  of  it's  port,  the  beft  and  molt 
frequented  in  the  ifland.  It's  market  is  rather  an  exchange 
for   the  merchants. 

Trade,  which  is  the  life  of  this  ifland,  was  very  much  im- 
proved before  the  late  war  with  France,  thp',  in  the  main, 
they  did  notlofe  much  by  it;  for,  as  they  lie  fo  convenient, 
their  privateering  did,  and  always  will,  turn  to  their  advan- 
tage. They  not  only  trade  to  England  and  France,  but  alfo 
to  Spain  and  Newfoundland,  to  which  laft  place  they  feme- 
times  fend  near  30  fail  of  fhips. 

It's  ftaple  manufacture  is  ftockings,  which  are  knit  bv  the 
women  and  children;  whereof  8  or  10,000  pair  have  been 
bought  weekly  in  St.  Helier's  market  for  exportation ;  though, 
fince Colbert  the  French  miniiler  laid  fo  high  a  duty  on  this 
manufacture  as  amounted  to  a  prohibition,  London  has  been 
their  chief  market.  The  wool  they  are  wrought  with  comes 
from  England,  2000  tods  uncombed  being  allowed  them 
yearly,  by  act  of  parliament,  for  the  fupport  of  the  faid  ma- 
nufacture, and  employment  of  their  poor. 

Guernsey.  This  ifland,  about  24  miles  difbnt  from  Jerfey, 
is  naturally  much  more  rich  and  fertile  than  it,  but  does  not 
yield  fomuch,  the  inhabitants  neglecting  the  culture  of  it  for 
the  fake  of  commerce.  However,  they  are  fufficientlv  fup- 
plied  with  corn  and  cattle,  both  for  their  own  ufe  and  that  of 
their  fhips.  Here  is  a  better  harbour  than  any  in  Jerfey, 
which  occafions  a  greater  concourfe  to  it  of  merchants,  it 
is  full  of  gardens  and  orchards,  and  cyder  fo  plenty,  that  it 
is  the  common  drink  of  the  meaner  people,  the  better  fort 
having  French  wine  almoft  as  cheap  as  beer  is  in  England. 

The  only  harbour  here  is  St.  Peter  Le  Port,  a  little  mar- 
ket town  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  ifland.  The  mouth 
of  the  haven  is  well  fet  with  rocks,  and  defended  by  a  caftle 
on  each  fide.  It  has  a  good  road,  from  whence  fliips  may 
go  out  with  any  wind. 

Alderney  is  about  eight  miles  in  compafs ;  it  is  a  healthy 
ifland,  and  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  p.ifture.  The  inhabi- 
tants here  are  all  compact  together,  for  the  greater  fafety,  in 
one  town  of  the  fame  name,  of  about  200  houfes,  and  1000 
inhabitants.  This  ifland  is  not  fo  much  inclofed  as  the  others. 
It  is  faid  there  is  a  common  field  of  about  5C0  acres,  that 
bears  excellent  com,  and  has  not  once  lain  fallow  this  hun- 
dred years,  being  always  kept  in  heart  by  a  fea  weed  called 
uraic.  The-ifland  has  but  one  harbour,  to  the  fouth,  called 
Crabbic,  which  is  a  good  diftance  from  the  town,  and  only 
capable  of  fmall  veflels. 
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Sark.  is  another  fmall  ifland,  not  above  five  miles  in  length, 
and  three  where  broadeft.  The  foil  is,  for  the  mod  part, 
hot  and  Candy,  yet  fruitful  enough  to  afford  all  neceflarics  for 
it's  inhabiting  ,  and  rifh  and  wild  fowl  they  have  in  great 
plenty. 

The  trade  extends  no  farther  than  to  Bridol,  and  fome  of 
the  welt:  ports  ;  and  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  manufacture 
of  the  ifland,  is  knitting  of  ftoc  kings,  gloves,  caps,  and  waift- 
coais,  in  which  the  men,  women,  and  children  are  employ- 
ed ;  and  thd'e  they  trade  with  to  the  ports  of  England,  and 
return  with  neceflarics,  for  which  purpoib  they  have  fevcral 
fmall  veflels. 

HANOVER.  This  is  a  part  of  thofe  German  dominions 
that  belong  immediately  to  his  Britannic  majefty,  as  elector 
of  Brunfwick  Lunenburg,  or  Hanover.  The  extent  of  the 
particular  dominions  of  the  elector  are  reprefented  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Prelent  State  of  German  .<. 

Miles  long.  Milesbroad. 
The  principality  of Grubenhagen      -         40        40 
The  duchy  of  Hanover,  orCulcnberg        40  12 

The  duchy  of  Lunenburg  -  80  50 

The  duchy  or  Saxe-Lawenbmg        -         30  15 

The  duchy  of  Bremen,  including  Verden  60         40 
The  county  of  Hoya  -  30  1 5 

The  county  of  Dicpholt  -  30         10 

The  principality  of  Grubenhagen  js  interfered  in  two  parts 
by  the  bifhopric  of  Hildefheim  :  that  on  the  eaft  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Wolfenbuttle  ;  on  the  weft  by 
Hildefheim  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Hart's  Foreft ;  and  on  the 
fouth,  by  Eisfield.  The  weft  part  is  alio  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Wolfenbuttle  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Oberwaldt  ;  and, 
both  on  the  eaft  and  weft,  by  Hildefheim.  Both  parts  are 
almoft  overgrown  with  woods  ot  fir  and  pine,  that  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Grabes,  and  is  of  a  barren  foil,  moft  of  it's 
treafure  being  hid  underground,  elpecially  in  the  eaft  part, 
where  are  moft  of  the  mines  of  filver,  copper,  and  lead,  be- 
fides  the  numerous  lorts  of  minerals. 

The  eaft  part  is  generally  inhabited  by  miners.  The  chief 
places  are, 

Arurearburgh,  famous  for  it's  rich  mines  of  iron. 

Eymbeck,  the  capital  of  Grubenhagen  :  it  ftands  in  a  fine 
corn  country,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  beer, 
which  is  in  great  requeft,  but  was  more  fo  before  the  fweet 
malt  liquor,  called  the  biewan,  came   fo  much  in  vogue. 

Gottingen  is  of  moft  note  lately  for  an  univerfity  founded 
here,  in  1734,  by  his  late  majefty. 

Duchy  of  Hanover,  is  very  fruitful,  has  fine  meadows  and 
fields,  breeds  excellent  horfes,   and  affords  fheep  and  wool 
for   export,  and  fait  and  tobacco   futlicicnt   for  home  con- 
fumption. 
The  chief  town  of  this  duchy  is 

Hanover,  the  metropolis,  and  the  feat  of  the  prefent  elector. 
It  is  pleafantly  fituated,  in  a  fandy  foil,  on  the  river  Leine, 
which  is  navigable  here  for  fmall  boats.  Here  are  four  trading 
fairs  a  year,  much  frequented  bv  foreigners.  It  was  once  a 
free  imperial  city,  and  a  hanfe-town,  when  it  h.id  a  flourifh- 
ing  commerce  [fee  the  article  Hanse-TownsJ  but  its  chief 
trade  is  now  in  beer. 

Rwunswick.  Lunenburg  Duchy,  in  which  Zell  is  compre- 
hended, and  therefore  called  Lunenburg-Zcll,  has  the  do- 
minions of  Brandenburg  and  Mecklenburg  on  the  eaft  ;  the 
county  of  Hoye,  with  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden, 
on  the  weft  ;  the  territories  of  Lubec  and  Hamburgh,  and 
the  duchy  of  Saxe-Lawenburg,  on  the  north  ;  the  duchy  of 
Brunfwick,  the  bifhopric  of  Hildefheim,  and  the  duchy  of 
Calenber»:,  on  the  fouth. — The  duchy  abounds  with  woods 
and  foreft,  confiding  of  good  fir,  oak,  and  elm,  which  they 
fell  to  the  Hamburghers  and  the  Dutch,  together  with  wild 
fwine,  and  all  forts  of  deer,  and  other  vemfon  •,  of  which 
there  is  fuch  plenty,  that  the  neighbouring  princes  and  no- 
bility have  an  annual  aiiembly  here  for  hunting. — A  great 
pare  of  it  confifts  of  vaft  heaths  and  wades,  the  largeft  of 
which  is  on  the  weft  fide,  between  Lunenburg  and  Harburg, 
where  it  is  defert  for  feveral  leagues;  yet  in  the  barren  parts 
the  inhabitants  keep  bees,  and  make  great  profit  of  their  ho- 
ney and  wax. — Their  lakes,  pools,  and  rivers,  abound  with 
good  fifh,  and  breed  great  numbers  of  pheafants. 
Zell  lies  on  a  fandy  plain,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Aller  and 
ffuhfe,  24  miles  north  of  Hanover,  32  north-eaft  from  Brunf- 
wick, 35  fouth  of  Lunenburg,  and  47  fouth  of  Harburg. 
Between  this  town  and  Harburg  it  is  a  fandy  road,  with  fcarce 
any  thing  but  heath.  Though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  heath 
between  this  town  and  Hanover,  yet  the  country  is  very  well 
cultivated;  for  the  inhabitants  not  only  make  turf  of  the 
heath  for  fuel,  but  it  alio  ferves  for  padwrage  and  manure. — 
There  is  a  trade  from  hence  to  Bremen  by  the  river  Aller. 
Wai.strade,  on  the  river  Bohme,  is  a  confiderable  town, 
wjth  a  good  trade  in  honey,  wax,  wool,  and  beer.  It  ftands 
in  a  pleafant  valley,  encompafi'ed  with  woods  and  mountains. 
HARBURG,  on  the  river  Lotze,  near  it's  influx  into  the  Elbe, 
almoft  over.againft  Hamburgh.  It  has  great  privileges,  is 
populous,  and  enjoys  a  pretty  good  trade,  having  near  as 
convenient  a  iituation  for  it  as  Hamburgh,  with  a  tolerable 


harbour,  which  has  been  much  improved  fince  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  power  able  to  protect  it  from  the  infults  that  Ham- 
burgh is  liable  to  from  it's  neighbours.  1  "he  iflands  between 
this  and  Hamburgh  are  all  of  them  very  agreeable,  being  fur- 
rounded  with  dykes,  and  by  that  means  being,  recovered  out 
of  the  Elbe,  and  made  firm.  They  look  much  like  the  mea- 
dows in  Holland,  and  bring  the  owners  a  good  revenue. 

LUNENBURG,  which  gives  name  to  the  duchy,  and  is  it's  me- 
tropolis, ftands  on  the  river  Elmenaw,  which  is  navigable 
here,  and  falls  into  the  B~.!be  13  miles  below  the  town. — It's 
chief  trade  is  in  fait,  made  from  fprings  that  rife  within  the 
walls:  the  water  is  greenifh,  but  a  mixture  of  lead  purifies 
it,  and  makes  it  preferable  to  that  of  all  other  fait  fprings. 
T  he  falt-houfes  are  fenced,  andconftantly  guarded,  as  being 
the  main  fupport  ofthecity,  a  confiderable  btanch  of  the  elec- 
tor's revenue,  and  an  inceilant  employment  for  the  poor.  The 
(alt  is  efteemed  the  beft  in  Germany  for  colour  and  tafte,  and, 
therefore,  much  of  it  i-  exported. 

Danneb-ero,  which  gave  title  to  a  branch  of  the  family, 
ftands  in  the  moft  eaftern  part  of  the  duchy,  on  the  river  Jet- 
zc.  6  miles  from  it's  influx  into  the  Elbe,  and  33  fouth-eaft 
of  Lunenburg.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  rich  and  fruitful 
country  of  this  name. 

'  iP.c,   which    belongs   to  this    county,    is    a   large 
ding  town,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weckt,  or 
Belie,   65  milts  f  uth-eafl  of  Lunen1 

Saxe-Lawi  nbl'RG  DuCHY  is  the  Fartheft  province  to  the 
north-eaft  <jf  the  king  of  Great-Britain's  dominions,  and  lies 
on  the  noith  and  fouth  hank-;  of  the  Elbe,  between  Holflcin 
on  the  weft  and  north  ;  Mecklenburg  f|n  the  eaft  ;  and  Lii- 
n<  iibmg  on  the  fonth.  It  abounds  in  pafture  and  good  cattle, 
is  well  fupplied  with  v/<  od  and  water,  and  is,  in  fhort,  much 
of  the  fame  nature  with  H/ifttin,  and  has  fome  fmall,  but 
populous  trading  towns  on  the  Elbe,  befides  it's  capital. 

Lawenburg  Town  is  well  fituated  for  trade,  only  that  is 
moft  engioded  by  Hamburgh. 

The  Duchy  of  Bremen  has  the  Wcfer  on  the  weft  ;  the  Elbe, 
and  part  of  Lawenburgh  on  the  eaft;  the  German  Sea  on  the 
north;  and  part  of  Verden,  and  Oldenburg,  on  the  fouth. 
The  Prefent  State  of  Germany  makes  it  60  miles  in  1 
and  40  in  breadth,  including  Verden,  Between  Bremen  and 
de  the  country  is  defert,  and  either  a  barren  fand  or  a  mo- 
rale ;  but  the  other  parts  towards  the  rivers  are  very  pleafant, 
and  abound  with  fields,  meadows,  and  orchards.  The  fitua- 
ti  n  of  the  country  between  two  fuch  navigable  rivers  has 
turned  the  thoughts  of  k's  inhabitants  in  general  to  trade. 

Remarks. 
The  Swedes  continued  their  madcrs  till  1 7 1 2,  when  this 
country,  and  Verden,  was  conquered  by  the  king  of  Den- 
mark. This  prince  mortgaged  if  foon  to  the  late  elector  of 
Hanover;  who,  in  17 15,  had  250,000!.  granted  him  by  the 
parliament  of  England,  to  enable  him  to  make  thepurchdfe 
ot  it.  There  was  an  oppofition,  indeed,  made  to  it,  in  I 
houles,  and  a  clamour  raifed  againft  it  without  doors;  but, 
however  convenient  it  night  be  for  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
whofe  familv  was  pofltflcd  of  Bremen  once  before,  and 
to  whofe  dominions  it  lay  contiguous,  the  Biitifh  legislature 
wifely  judged  it  mi^ht  be  of  the  mod  dangerous  conkquence 
toihe  crown  of  Great- Britain  that  any  foreign  prince,  elpe- 
cially a  maritime  power,  fhould  hold  the  key,  which  the  king 
of  Denmark  then  had,oi  ths  Elbe  and  the  V\  1 
Any  one  who  takes  the  pains  to  perufe  the  mips  of  this  part 
of  the  empire  will  perceive,  that,  whild  that  king  was  in 
pofieftion  of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Veiden,  he  was 
m after  of  the  fea-coaft  from  Denmark  almtft  to  the  Seven 
Provinces.  The  maps  fhew  that  the  Elbe  runs,  for  above 
500  miles  through  Bohemia,  Saxony.  Brandenburg,  and 
the  reft  of  Germany;  and  that  the  Wefer  paffes,  for  above 
250  miles,  through  HefTia,  Weftphalia,  Oldenburg,  and 
fome  other  countiies  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  vaft  importance 
of  thefe  rivers  to  the  Britifh  trade  will  be  confeffed  by  every 
one  who  confiders  that  all  our  woollen,  and  other  Englifh 
manufactures,  and  almoft  all  our  commodities,  both  domeftic 
and  foreign,  to  the  value  of  above  320,000!.  a  year,  are  by 
thofe  ftreams  conveyed  to  innumerable  markets;  and  that, 
by  the- fame  navigation,  a  great  part  of  our  riches  flows  con- 
tinually home  to  us;  a  tradtTtoo  precious  to  have  lain  at  the 
mercy  of  any  foreign  power,  either  to  lock  it  from  us,  or  to 
lay  what  impofitions  they  pleafed  thereon,  as  might  have 
been  the  cafe,  if  his  late  Britannic  majefty  had  not  got  Bremen 
and  Verden  out  of  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  In 
1720  the  crown  of  Sweden  corfentedin  lortn  to  the  cifmtm- 
berment  of  this  duchy  from  it's  other  dominions,  and  con- 
firmed it  to  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick. 
Stade,  the  fecond  town  in  the  duchy  next  to  Bremen,  has  a 
good  trade  and  air,  in  a  fruitful  country,  ofi  the  river  Zwin- 
ga,  Schwingel,  which  fulls  into  the  Eibe  two  miles  below 
it,  27  miles  weft  of  Hamburgh,  and  44  north  of  Bremen. 
This,  befides-it's  having  been  a  free  imperial  city,  and  one 
of  the  hanfe-towns,  was  foimeily  endowed  v.ith  great  privi- 
leges, with  a  right  of  toll  for  fhips  pafTngup  the  Elbe;  but 
became  fo  poor,  by  Hamburgh's  outftripping  it,  that  it  was 
forced  to  fell  it's  Itock  to  that  city,  and  put  itfelf  under  the 
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protection  of  the  archbifhop  of  Bremen,  it  having  forrrierly 
been  the  capital  of  a  marquifate  of  it's  own  name,  which 
was  annexed  to  that  fee  by  it's  marquis,  in  the  13th  century. 
After  it's  above-mentioned  decay,  our  Englifh  merchants, 
upon  lbme  difguft  taken  at  Hamburgh,  removed  hither  ; 
which  revived  the  trade,  fo  that  it  again  became  rich  and 
populous,  and  is  in  good  condition  at  prefent,  though  the 
Englifh  returned  to  Hamburgh. 

Here  is  a  large  commodious  haven,  that  will  admit  larger 
fhips  than  Hamburgh  :  and,  as  it  {lands  fairer  for  trade  than 
Bremen,  and  30  miles  nearer  the  fea,  'tis  thought  ftrange 
that  it  has  not  more  engaged  the  attention  of  the  miniftry  of 
Hanover. 
Brunshusen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schwing,  a  fort  where  our 
king  has  a  confiderable  toll ;  all  fhips,  except  the  Ham- 
burghers,  that  come  up  the  Elbe  out  of  the  fea,  being 
obliged  to  flop  here,  and  give  an  account  of  their  lading ; 
for  which,  when  they  come  to  Hamburgh,  they  muft  pay  a 
certain  duty  to  a  comptroller,  placed  thtre  by  the  govern 
ment  of  Hanover  :  and  an  Englifh  man  of  war,  of  24  guns, 
rides  at  anchor  on  the  Elbe,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Schwing, 
in  order  to  oblige  them  to  bring  to;  which  veflll  is  of  great 
fervice  alfo  to  the  Englifh  trade  and  navigation  in  thefe  parts, 
for  preventing  clandeftine  practice:,  and  preferving  therights 
and  freedom  of  our  commerce. 
Ritzbuttle,  a  bailiwic,  confifting  of  a  caflle  with  four- 
teen villages,  belonging  to  the  Hamburshers,  and  fituate  on 
the  coaft  whsre  the  South  Elbe  falls  into  the  North  Sea,  not 
ten  miles  from  the  utmoft  point  of  land  of  this  country,  and 
32  north-weft  of  Stade.  Here  the  Hamburghers  have  a 
pretty  good  harbour,  called  Cuhaven,  which  is  of  great  be 
nefit  to  fhips  coming  on  the  Elbe  in  winter,  when  the  river 
is  full  of  ice.  Here  likewife  their  fhips  often  flop,  at  their 
arrival  from  long  voyages,  for  orders  and  news,  and  to  know 
whether  all  is  well  with  the  city,  before  they  venture  up. 
Here  are  their  privileged  pilots,  who,  by  their  ftatutes,  are 
obliged  to  have  a  yacht  always  at  fea,  near  the  outetmoft 
buoy,  ready  to  put  a  pilot  or  two,  as  occafion  fhall  require, 
on  boaid  of  every  fhip  coming  into  the  Elbe. 
Bremen,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  Hands  in  a  fruitful  plain, 
23  miles  eaft  of  Oldenburgh,  60  fouth-weft  of  Hamburgh, 
55  eaft  of  Embden,  83  north-weft  of  Bi  unfwick,  80  well  of 
Lunenburg,  65  weft  of  Zell,  90  north  of  Munfter,  and 
about  460  north-weft  of  Vienna. 

*Tis  a  great,  populous,  and  flourishing  town,  a  free  impe- 
rial city,  and  the  third  in  rank  among  the  hanfe.  The  in- 
habitants have  the  privilege  of  fifning  from  the  bridge  of 
Hoye,  four  German  miles  above  Bremen,  down  to  the  fea, 
as  likewife  in  divers  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Wefer.  The 
city  is  well  fupplied  with  fiih,  both  from  it's  rivers  and  the 
fea;  and  they  have  every  month  feveral  forts  in  feafon. 
Among  others,  they  catch  great  quantities  of  falmon  and 
lampreys,  the  former  of  which,  being  dried  and  fmoked, 
and  the  latter  pickled,  are  in  great  efteem  throughout  all 
Germany.  It  has  a  jurifdiiflion  about  10  miles  round, 
abounding  with  paftures  well  flocked  with  cattle,  and  is 
bordered  with  territories  belonging  to  his  Britannic  majefty, 
for  which  reafon  it  always  courts  his  favours. 
HANS  E-T  O  W  N  S.  The  hanfeatic  fociety  was  a  league  be- 
tween feveral  maritime  cities  of  Germany,  for  the  mutual 
protection  of  their  commerce.  Bremen  and  Amfterdam  were 
the  firft  that  formed  it,  whofe  trade  received  fuch  advantage, 
by  their  fitting  out  two  men  of  war  each,  to  convey  their 
merchants  fhips,  that  more  cities  continually  entered  into 
their  league  :  even  kings  and  princes  made  treaties  with  them, 
and  were  often  glad  of  their  affiftance  and  protection :  by 
which  means  they  grew  fo  powerful,  both  by  fea  and  land, 
that  they  raifed  armies  as  well  as  navies,  enjoyed  coun- 
tries in  fovereignty,  and  made  peace  and  war,  though  al- 
ways in  defence  of  their  Trade,  as  if  they  had  been  a 
united  ftate,  or  commonwealth. 

At  this  time  alfo  abundance  of  cities,  though  they  bad  no 
great  intereft  in  trzde,  or  intercourfe  with  the  ocean,  came 
into  their  alliance  for  the  prefervation  of  their  liberties  ;  fo 
that,  in  1200,  we  find  no  lefs  than  72  cities  in  the  lift  of  the 
towns  of  the  hanfe;  particularly  Bremen,  Amfterdam,  Ant- 
werp, Rotterdam,  Dort,  Bruges,  Oftend,  Dunkirk,  Middie- 
burg,  Calais,  Rouen,  Bourdeaux,  Rochel,  St.  Malo,  Bayonne, 
Bilboa,  Lifbon,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  Barcelona, 
Marfeilles,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Medina,  London,  Lubec, 
Roftock,  Stralfund,  Stetin,  Wifmar,  Koningfberg,  Dant- 
zic, Elbing,   Marienburg. 

This  alliance  of  theirs  was  fo  powerful,  that  their  fhips  of 
war  were  often  hired  by  other  princes,  to  aflift  them  againft 
their  enemies.  They  not  only  awed,  but  frequently  defeat- 
ed, all  that  oppofed  their  commerce  ;  and  particularly,  in 
1348,  they  took  fuch  revenge  of  the  Danifh  fleet  in  the 
Sound,  for  having  interrupted  their  commerce,  that  Walde- 
mar  III,  then  king  of  Denmark,  for  the  fake  of  peace,  gave 
them  up  all  Schonen  for  16  years,  by  which  they  commanded 
the  paflage  of  the  Sound  in  their  own  right. 
In  1428,  they  made  war  upon  Frick  king  of  Denmark,  with 
250  fail,  and  12,000  men  on  board,  facking  and  plundering 


all  the  coaft  of  Jutland,  &c.  (o  that  he  was  glad  to  make 
peace  with  them.  Many  were  the  privileges  granted  and 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  kings  Lewis  XI,  Charles  VIII, 
Lewis  XII,  and  Francis  J,  of  France,  as  well  as  by  the  en1- 
peror  Charles  V,  who  had  divers  loans  of  money  from  them  ; 
and  by  king  Henry  HI,  who  alfo  incorporated  them  into  a 
trading  body,  in  acknowledgment  for  money  which  they 
advanced  to  him,  as  well  as  for  the  good  fervice  they  did 
him  by  their  naval   forces  in  1206. 

They  exercifed  a  jurifdi&ion  among  themfelves,  to  which 
purpofe  they  were  divided  into  four  colleges,  or  provinces, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  their  four  principal  cities,  viz. 
Lubec,  Cologn,  Brunfwick,  and  Dantzic,  wherein  were 
held  their  courts  of  judicature.  They  had  a  common  (lock 
or  treafury  of  Lubec,  and  power  to  call  an  aflembly  as  often 
as  neceflary. 

They  kept  magazines  or  warehoufes  for  the  fale  of  their 
merchandizes  in  London,  Bruges,  Antwerp,  Berg  in  Nor- 
way, Revel  in  Livonia,  Novogrod  in  Mufcovy,  which  were 
exported  to  mod  parts  of  Europe  in  Englifh,  Dutch,  and 
I  lemifh  bottoms.  One  of  their  principal  magazines  was  at 
London,  where  a  fociety  of  German  merchants  was  formed, 
called  the  Steel-yard  company,  to  which  Edward  I.  had 
granted  great  privileges  ;  which  in  1552,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI,  were  revoked  by  adl  of  parliament,  on  complaint 
of  the  Englifh  merchants,  that  this  company  had  fo  engrofled 
the  cloth  trade,  that  in  the  preceding  year  they  had  exported 
50,000  pieces,  while  all  the  Engliih  together  had  fnipped  off 
but  1 100. 

Queen  Mary,  who  afcended  the  throne  the  year  following, 
having  refulved  to  marry  Philip  the  emperor's  fon,  fufpended 
the  execution  of  the  adt  for  three  years:  but  after  that  term, 
whether  by  reafon  of  fome  new  ilatute,  or  in  purfuance  of 
that  of  king  Edward,  the  privileges  of  the  faid  company 
were  no  longer  regarded,  and  all  efforts  of  the  hanfe- towns, 
to  recover  this  lofs,  were  in  vain. 

Another  accident  that  happened  to  their  mortification,  was" 
while  queen  Elizabeth  was  at  war  with  the  Spaniards  ;  when 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  meeting  with  60  fhips  in  the  Tagus,  la- 
den with  corn,  belonging  to  the  hanfe-towns,  took  out  all 
the  corn  as  contraband  goods,  which  they  were  forbid  to 
carry  by  their  original  patent. 

The  hanfe-towns  having  complained  of  this  to  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  the  queen  lent  an  ambaflador  thither  to  declare  her 
reafons.  The  king  of  Poland  likewife  interefted  himfelf  in 
the  affair,  becaufe  the  city  of  Dantzic  was  under  his  pro- 
tection. At  laft,  though  the  queen  ftrove  hard  to  preferve 
the  commerce  of  the  Engliih  in  Germany,  the  emperor  ex- 
cluded the  Englifh  company  of  merchant- adventurers,  who 
had  confiderable  factories  at  Stade,  Kmbden,  Bremen,  Ham- 
burgh, and  Elbing,  from  all  trade  in  the  empire.  In  fhort, 
the  hanfe-towns  in  Germany,  in  particular,  were  not  only  in 
fo  flourifhing,  but  in  fo  formidable  a  ftate,  from  the  14th  to 
the  1 6th  centuries,  that  they  gave  umbrage  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring princes,  who  threatened  a  ftrong  confederacy  againft 
them;  and,  as  the  firft  ftep  towards  it,  commanded  all  the 
cities  within  their  dominion  or  jurifdievtion,  to  withdraw 
from  the  union,  or  hanfe,  and  be  not  farther  concerned  there- 
in. This  immediatly  feparated  all  the  cities  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  from  them. 
The  hanfe,  on  the  other  hand,  apprehending  danger,  pru- 
dently put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  empire. 
And,  as  the  other  cities  juft  now  mentioned,  had  withdrawn 
from  them,  fo  they  withdrew  from  feveral  more,  excluding 
them  from  their  fociety  ;  and  made  a  decree  among  them- 
felves, that  none  fhould  be  admitted  to  thtir  confederacy, 
but  fuch  cities  as  flood  within  the  limits  of  the  German  em- 
pire, or  were  dependent  thereon,  except  Dantzic,  which 
continued  a  member,  though  in  no  wife  dependent  on  the 
empire,  only  it  had  been  fummoned  formerly  to  the  imperial 
diet.  By  this  means  they  maintained  their  confederacy  for 
the  protection  of  their  trade,  as  it  was  begun,  without  being 
any  more  envied  by  their  neighbours.  Hereby,  likewife, 
they  were  reduced  to  Lubec,  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  Dant- 
zic ;  in  the  firft  of  which  they  kept  their  regifter,  and  held 
affemblies  once  in  three  years  at  leatt.  But  this  hanfe,  or 
union,  has  been  tor  fome  time  diflolved,  and  now  they  cairy 
on  a  trade  every  one  feparately  for  irfeif,  according  to  the 
Stipulation  in  fuch  treaties  of  peace,  &c.  as  are  made  for  the 
empire,  betwixt  the  emperor  and  other  potentates. 
HARPINEER,  or  HARPONKER,  a  hfherman,  em- 
ployed in  the  whale-fifhery  of  Greenland,  who  manages  and 
throws  the  harping- iron,  which  is  a  fort  of  fpear  fattened  to  a 
line,  wherewith  they  catch  whales  and  other  large  fiih  in  the 
Greenland  feas. 

The  harponeers  are  the  moll  dextrous  perfons  among  the 
fhip's  crew.  Their  place  is  at  the  end  of  the  pinnace,  and 
they  direcl:  the  fteerfman  as  well  as  the  rowers.  When  they 
come  within  reach  of  the  whale,  they  dart  their  harpoon 
with  great  vehemence  into  a  part  near  his  head,  fo  as  to  pe- 
netrate the  fkin  and  fat,  and  enter  deep  into  the  fiefhy  part. 
Upon  which  the  whale  dives  with  furprizing  Ivvitneis  to  the 
bottom,  and,  when  he  returns  co  the  turface  of  the  fea  to  take 
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hi  rath,  the  harponecr  ftrilccs  him  again  with  another  har- 
poon. Sec  the  articles  Fisheries,  Greenland  Fishery. 
HARTFORDSHIRE,  is  bounded  on  the  eatt  by  Effex,  on 
the  fouth  by  Middlelox,  on  the  north  by  Cambridgefhire, 
and  on  the  weft  by  Buckinghamfhiie,  and  is  about  130  miles 
in  com  pals. 

The  fertility  of  it's  foil  is  more  owing  to  the  culture  beftow- 
td  on  it,  than  to  it's  own  natural  goodnefs,  but  the  air  is 
accounted  very  healthful. 

It's  chief  rivers  are  the  Lea,  Coin,  Stort,  Ver,  and  New- 
River.     As  there  is  little  or  no  manufacture  in  this  fhire, 
which  is  full  of  mahfters,  millers,  dealers  in  corn,  &c.  fo  the 
trade  would  be  inconfiderable,  but  that  it  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare, and  for   it's  neighbourhood  to  London,  which  makes 
the  chief  market- towns    much  frequented,   for  the  fale  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  all  forts  of  grain,  the  growth  of  this  and 
feveral  other  fhires. 
Hartford,  the  fhire-town,  is  plcafantly  feated  on  the  river 
Lea.     The   chief  commodities  of  it's   market,  are  wheat, 
malt,  and  wool.     'Tis  laid  it  fends  5000  quarters  of  malt 
weekly  to  London,  by  the  river  Lea.     It's  fair  on  St.  Simon 
and  Jude  is  t'ur  ail  forts  of  cattle;  as  is  alfo  another  on  the 
Saturday  fortnight  after  Eaft-er,  and  the  Monday  following; 
and  it's  Midfummer  fair  is  chieily  for  horfes. 
Hitchin,  is  reputed  the  fecond  town  in  the  fhire  for  number 
of  ftrcets,  houfes,  and  inhabitants.     Great  ftorc  of  malt  is 
made  h;re,  and  the  market  at  which  great  quantities  of  it 
and  corn  are  fold,  is  held  by  prefcription   free  from  the  pay- 
ment of  toll  for  any  fort  of  grain  that  is  vended  here. 
Ware,  is  one  of  the  moft  noted  towns  in  the  county,  and  a 
place  of  trade  by  means  of  it's  market,  and   it's  navigable 
river  the  Lea.     The  market  is  a  very  great  one,  efpccially 
for  corn ;  and  the  malt  trade  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  i"o  large,  that  5000  quarters  of  malt  and  corn  are  often 
lent  in  a  week  to  London  by  the  barges,  which  return  chiefly 
with  coals. 
HfiMPSTED  is  a  pretty  populous  town,  watered  by  the  river 
Gade  ;   the  market  is  one  of  the  greatelt  in  the  county  for 
wheat   btought   out  of  the  neighbouring  counties;  and  'tis 
i.iid   to  exceed  even  that  of  Farnham  in  Surry,  20,000 1.   a 
lav  mg  been  frequently  returned   there   for   meal  only, 
which  is  ground  by  eleven  pair  of  mills,  within  four  miles  ol 
the   place,     liefides   it's  great  corn  market,  fome  thoufand 
pounds  arc  returned  here  every  year,  in  the  mean  manufacture 
of  ftraw-hats. 
Trino  is  a  pretty  little  town,  and  the  market  no   inconfider- 
able one,  efpccially  for  corn,  of  which  here  are  very   large 
granaries. 
Earnet  is  a  famous  market  for  corn  and  cattle,  efpccially 

fvvine. 
HATS,  make  a  confiderable  article  in  commerce.  Thofe 
mi  it  in  e  ileum  are  made  of  the  pure  hair  of  the  caftor  or 
beaver,  which  are  plentifully  taken  in  Canada,  and  other 
provinces  of  North  America.  They  arc  alio  made  of  the 
hair  or  wool  of  divers  other  animals. —  The  method  of 
making  all  is  much  the  fame. — To  make  the  beaver  hats, 
they  tear  off  the  long  and  lhort  hair  horn  the  fkin,  with 
knives  fuitable  to  the  occafion.  After  which,  they  propor- 
tion the  quantity  of  the  divers  forts  of  beaver  hair,  by  mix- 
ing one  third  of  the  dry  caftor  or  two  thirds  of  old  coat, 
which  is  a  term  for  a  fkin  that  has  been  worn  fometimes  by 
the  Indians  of  America,  who  catch  and  fell  them  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans. This  hair,  fo  mixed,  is  carded  and  weighed  out  in- 
to parcels,  according  to  the  fize  and  thicknefs  of  the  hat  in- 
tended. The  fluff  is  now  laid  on  the  hurdle,  with  an  in- 
ftrument  called  a  bow,  refembling  that  of  a  violin,  but 
larger  ;  whofe  firing  being  worked  with  a  fmall  bow- flick, 
and  made  to  play  on  the  turrs,  they  fly  and  mix  them  toge- 
ther, the  duft  and  filth  at  the  fame  time  palling  through  the 
chinks.  Liflead  of  a  bow,  fome  hat- makers  ufe  a  fearce  of 
hair,  through  which  they  pafs  the  fluff.  Thus  they  form  hats 
of  an  oval  figure,  ending  in  an  acute  angle  at  top.  With 
what  fluff  remain.',  they  flrengthen  them  where  flendereft. — 
Yet  ihey  defiguedly  make  them  thicker  in  the  brim,  near  the 
crown,  than  towards  the  circumference,  or  in  the  crown  it- 
Ill  f.  They  n<.xt  harden  the  fluff  fo  managed  into  more  com- 
pact flakes,  by  prefling  down  a  hardened  leather  thereon. 
This  done,  they  are  carried  to  the  bafon,  upon  which  lay- 
-  ing  one  of  the  .hardened  hats,  fprinkled  over  with  water, 
and  a  fort  of  mould  applied  thereto,  the  heat  of  a  fmall  fire, 
with  the  water  and  prclling,  imbody  the  ftuff  into  a  flight 
hairy  fort  of  fluff,  or  felt :  after  which,  turning  up  the  edges 
all  around  over  the  mould,  they  lay  it  by,  and  thus  proceed 
to  another.  This  finilhed,  the  two  are  joined  together,  fo 
as  to  meet  in  an  ap.;de  at  top,  forming  one  conical  cap. — 
The  next  ftep  they  take  is  to  remove  the  bafoned  hat  to  a 
trough,  refembling  a  mill  hopper,  which  is  a  copper- kettle 
filled  with  water  and  grounds,  kept  hot  for  the  purpofe  ;  and 
after  being  dipped  in  the  kettle,  the  bafoned  hat  is  laid  on 
the  (loping  fide,  called  the  plank.  Here  they  proceed  to 
Work  it,  by  roiling  and  unrolling  it  again  and  again,  one 
part  after  another,  fxrli:  with  the  hand,  and  afterwards  with 
a  linall  wooden  roller,  taking  care  to  dip  it  from  time  to 
time  :  till  at  length,  by  thus  lulling  and  thickening  it  four  or 
Vol.  I. 


five  hours,  it  is  brought  to  the  dimenfions  intended.     To  fe- 
cure  the  hands  from  being  injured  by  this  frequent  rolling, 
&c.  they  ufually  guard  them  with  a  kind  of  thick  leather 
gloves.      The   hat  thus  wrought,  they  give   it   the  proper 
form,  by  laying  the  conical  cap  on  a  wooden  block,  of  the 
crown  fize,  and  tying  it  round  with  a  firing,  called  a  com- 
mander.    After  which,  with  a  bent  iron  called  a  Hamper, 
they  gradually  beat  down  the  commander  all  around,  till  it 
has   reached  the  bottom   of  the  block  :  thus  the  crown  is 
formed  ;  what  remains  at  bottom  belongs  to  the  firing,  below 
the  brim. — Then  it  is  let  to  dry,  and,  when  fufficiently  fo, 
they  finge  it,  by  holding  it  over  a  flair  of  flraw,  or  (havings, 
and  afterwards  rubbing  it  with  pumice  to  take  off  the  coarfer 
nap;  then  it  is  rubbed  over  afrefli  with  feal-fkin,  to  lay  the 
nap  Hill  finer;  and,  laftly,  it  is  carded  with  a  fine  card,  to 
raife  the  fine  cotton  ;  then  fitting  it  to  the  block,  they  tie  it 
cut  round  the  edges,  and  fend  it  to  be  dyed,  which  is  done 
in  a  copper  (fo  large,  as  to  hold    10  or  12   dozen  of  hats. 
The  dye  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  is  made  of  logwood,  verdi- 
greafe,  copperas,  alder   bark,  galls,  and  fumac.     Thus   the 
hat  is  kept  boiling  for  about  three  quarters  of  an   hour,  then 
taken  out  to  cool,  and  returned  to  the  dye,  for  ten  or  twelve 
times  fuccefjively. — The  dye  being  compleated,  the  hat  is 
returned  to  the  maker,  who  dries  it,  by  hanging  it  on  the 
roof  of  a  kind  of  ftove,  heated  with  a  charcoal  fire.     When 
dry,  it  is  ftiffened  with  melted  glue,  or  rather  Gum  Senegal 
[fee  that  article]  applied  thereon,  by  fiifl   fmearing  it,  and 
beating  it  over  with  a  brufh,  and  rubbing  it  with  the  hand. 
Then  it  is  fleamed  on  the  fteaming-balbn,  which   is  a  little 
hearth  or  fiie-place,  raifed  about  three  feet  high,  with  an  iron 
plate  laid  over  it,  exactly  covering  the  hearth,  or  fire-place. 
On  this  plate  they  fiift  fpread  clothes,  which  being  fprinkled 
over  wiih  water  to  fecurc  the  hat  from  burning,  it  is   placed 
thereon,    brim   downwards.       When   moderately  hot,    the 
workman  flrikes  gently  on  the  brim  with  the  flat  of  the  hand, 
to  make  the  jointings  incorporate  and  bind,  fo  as  not  to  ap- 
pear; turning  it  from  time  to  time,  and  at  lad  fetting  it  on 
the  crown. — When  thus  fufficiently  fteamed  and  dried,  it  is 
put  again  on  the  biock,  brufhed,  ironed,  and  well  fmoothed, 
and  fitted  for  lineing. 

Remarks    before  the  laft  war. 

The  procefs  of  hat- making,  or  indeed  of  any  other  general 
manufacture,  may  appear  iniipid  to  thofe  who  do  not  enter 
ii.t ■>  the  public  utility  of  bringing  every  manufactural  art  to 
it's  laft  perfection  ;  lor  excelling  in  that,  and  the  article  of 
chcapnefs,  are  the  great  wiredraws  to  gain  or  advance  any 
branch  of  trade.  And,  by  means  of  the  goodnefs  and 
cheapnefs  of  this  manufacture,  we  have  taken  this  tiade  out 
ol  the  hands  of  the  French,  for  this  was  a  very  confiderable 
manufacture  once  in  France,  hats  being  made  in  immenfe 
quantities  at  CauJcbec  on  the  river  Seine,  and  exported  in 
great  quantities  to  England,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany  :  but 
we  have  not  only  left  oft  wearing  thefe  French  hats,  but  have 
fallen  into  the  way  of  making  light  hats  like  thefe,  fo  much 
better,  and  yet  fo  cheap,  that  there  are  fearce  any  hats  at 
prelent  made  at  Caudebec ;  what  they  ufe  being  made  now 
chiefly  at  Rouen  and  Paris,  and  very  few  exp-  rtcd  in  com- 
panion to  what  there  ufed  to  be  ;  for  England  now  fuppl  ta 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Germany,  with  hats  in  extraor- 
dinary quantities:  and  this  manufacture,  confidered  as  a 
merchandize  for  exportation,  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  loft  to 
that  kingdom.     But, 

As  this  general  manufacture  greatly  depends  on  the  furr  trade 
of  North  America ;  and  as  the  French  at  Canada,  and  on 
the  river  Miffiffippi,  are  ufing  every  endeavour  to  draw  off 
the  Indians  from  our  alliances,  from  whom  we  have  a  con- 
fiderable part  of  the  furr  trade ;  it  behoves  us  to  be  on  our 
guard,  to  protect  our  colonies  from  their  incroachment,  and 
to  cultivate  a  commerce  with  the  Indians  to  the  utmoft  de- 
gree it  will  admit  cf,  by  bringing  them  into  fuch  a  civilized 
European  way  of  living,  as  may  occafion  the  greater  vent 
of  our  manufactures  among  them.  See  the  articles  British 
America,  Canada,  French  America,  Florida, 
Mississippi. 

It  is  true,  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  America, 
furnifh  us  with  great  variety  of  furrs,  of  great  foftnefs  and 
luflre.  Yet  the  lefs  quantity  we  take  from  foreign  countries, 
and  the  more  we  take  by  means  of  bur  own  plantation-trade 
in  return  for  our  own  manufactures,  the  greater  will  our  ex- 
ports thither  be,  and  the  more  independent  {hall  we  be  in  re- 
gard to  materials,  which  fupport  fo  many  valuable  manufac- 
tures, as  the  fkin  trade  with  foreigners  in  general  does. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  war*  and  the  Definitive  Treat? 
of  1763. 

Canada,  and  all  it's  Dependencies,  being  ceded  to  the 
crown  of  Great-Britain  by  the  definitive  treaty,  [fee 
America,  British  America,  French  America],  we 
fhall,  in  time,  very  probably,  be  able  to  grafp  into  Britifh 
hands,  the  whole  furr  and  peltry  trade  of  Canada  :  and  this, 
added  to  that  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  and  what  other  branches 
12  G  thereof 
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thereof  we  may  naturally  be  prefumed  to  derive  from  our 
other  new  acquifitions  on  the  continent  of  America,  efpeci- 
ally,  if  we  {hall  be  able  effectually  to  attach  the  Indians  to 
our  intereft,  will  enable  us  to  obtain  great  plenty  of  mate- 
rials for  the  manufa&ure  of  Hats  of  the  bell:  quality  :  and  if 
we  can  be  able  to  make  them  of  a  piice  fuitable  to  the  abili- 
ties of  our  foreigners  cuftomers  to  buy  them,  we  can 
never  want  a  vent  of  that  article;  and  may,  at  a  reafonable 
rate,  fupply  our  home  confumption  with  a  very  good  com- 
modity. 
HAWKERS  and  PEDLARS,  in  a  trading  fenfe,  are  fuch, 
who  go  up  and  down  the  town  and  country  on  foot  or  on 
horfeback  with  packs,  &c.  to  fell  goods  by  retail. 

The  principal  laws  of  England  relating  to  hawkers  and  pedlars. 

By  flat.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  25.  every  hawker,  pedlar,  or 
petty  chapman,  or  other  trading  perfon,  going  from  town  to 
town,  or  other  men's  houfes, 

I.    s.   d. 
If  on  foot  muft.  pay  —  —         —         400 

Ifwithhorfe,  afs,  or  mule,  for  every  one  of  7  Q     0 

them  four  pounds  a-piece         — ■         —      5 
Every  hawker,  &c.  muft  take  a  licence  ;  and,  if  he  travels 
without,  or  contrary  to  his  licence,  he  forfeits  for  every  of- 
fence, to  the  informer  and  poor  of  the  parifh  where  difco- 
vered,  12I. 

And,  if  he  refufe  to  fhew  his  licence,  being  demanded  by 
any  officer  of  the  peace,  he  forfeits  to  the  poor  where  the 
demand  fhall  be  made  5 1.  and  for  non-payment  of  the  fame 
muft  fuffer  as  a  vagrant,  and  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  cor- 
rection. 

Whofoever  fhall  forge,  or  travel  with  any  forged  licence, 
forfeits  50 1.  one  moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  profe- 
cutor,  to  be  recovered  in  the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  and  be 
fubject  to  the  penalties  for  forgery. 

Perfons  fued  may  plead  the  general  iflue,  and  give  the  ad  in 
evidence,  and,  if  verdict  for  them,  fhall  have  treble  cofts. 
Conftables,  or  other  officers,  neglecting  or  refufing  to  affift 
in  the  execution  of  this  act,  convicted  on  oath  before  a  juf- 
tice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  for  every  offence  to  the  poor  and 
profecutor,  to  be  levied  by  diftrefs,  &c.  2I. 
Any  perfon  may  feize  and  detain  fuch  hawker  till  he  produce 
a  licence,  or,  if  trading  without  a  licence,  till  notice  be  given 
to  a  parifh  officer,  who  is  to  carry  him  before  a  juftice  of 
peace,  who,  upon  confeffion  of  the  party,  or  oath  of  one 
witnefs,  that  the  offender  had  traded  without  a  licence  pro- 
duced, fhall  by  warrant  levy  12 1. 

Not  to  extend  to  fellers  of 


Acts  of  parliament. 

Almanacks  licenfed. 

Fairs,  felling  goods  therein. 

Fifh. 

Fruit. 

Gazettes. 


Markets,  felling  goods  there- 
in. 
Prayers,  forms  thereof. 
Papers  licenfed. 
Proclamations. 
Victuals. 


Makers  or  their  agents,  apprentices,  children,  fervants,  of 
any  goods  or  wares  in  this  kingdom,  and  felling  goods  of 
their  own  making. 

Artificers,  coopers,  glaziers,  harnefs-makers,  plumbers,  tin- 
kers, or  other  perfons  trading  in  mending  kettles,  tubs, 
houfhold  goods,  or  harnefs,  going  about  and  carrying  with 
them  proper  materials  for  mending  the  fame. 
All  perfons  may  fell  any  forts  of  goods  in  any  public  market 
or  fair,  as  they  lawfully  might  have  done  before  the  making 
the  faid  act.  And,  by  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  27.  the  act  is 
not  to  extend  to  licence  any  hawker,  &c.  to  fell  any  wares, 
Sec.  in  any  city,  borough,  town  corporate,  or  market-town, 
otherwife  than  might  have  been  done  before  the  making  the 
faid  act. 

By  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  4.  the  faid  adfs  are  continued  from  17 10, 
for  96  years ;  and  every  perfon  trading  as  a  hawker,  &c.  is 
to  produce  his  licence  on  demand,  or  elfe  he  fhall  be  liable  to 
the  fame  penalties,  as  if  he  had  traded  without  a  licence.  And, 
if  any  perfon  lend  a  licence  to  hire,  the  lender  or  the  trader 
fhall  forfeit  40 1.  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to 
the  informer,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  information, 
&c.  and  the  lender  fhall  forfeit  the  licence.  But  traders  in 
the  woollen  and  linen  manufactures,  felling  their  goods  at 
markets  or  fairs,  are  not  to  be  deemed  hawkers.  And  makers 
and  fellers  of  Englifh  bone-lace,  going  from  houfe  to  houfe, 
ice.  are  not  adjudged  hawkers,  by  4  Geo.  I.  c.  6. 

A  conviction  of  a  hawker  refufing  to  produce  his  licence. 

Memorandum,  That  on,  &c.  at,  &c.  A.  B.  came  before 
me,  and,  as  well  for  himfeit  as  the  poor  of  the  parifh,  exhi- 
bited an  information  on  oath  againft  E.  F.  of,  &c.  that  he 
the  faid  E.  F.  not  being  the  real  worker  or  maker  of  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes,  within  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, &c.  and  not  being  the  apprentice  or  fervant  of  any  real 
worker  or  maker  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes,  on,  &c. 
in  the  parifh  of,  &. .  was  found  wandering  abroad  from  houfe 
to  houfe,  and  trading  as  a  hawker,  pedlar,  and  petty  chap- 
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man,  carrying  about  with  him  divers  parcels  of  good*,  viz. 
&c.  and  that,  in  fuch  wandering,  he  the  faid  E.  F.  did  ex- 
pofe  to  fale  feverai  goods,  not  being  in  any  market  or  fair, 
without  producing  any  liccr.ee  for  the  fame,  contrary  to  the 
ftatute  in  that  cafe  made.  And  the  faid  E.  F.  after  having 
been  firft  fummoned,  in  his  own  proper  perfon,  appearing 
before  me  one  of  his  mijefty's  juftices  of,  &c.  (and  the  in- 
formation biing  read  to  him  and  heard)  he  the  faid  E.  F.  did 
confefs  before  me,  that  he  did  on,  &c.  fell,  &c.  as  in  the 
information  mentioned.  Whereupon  it  doth  manifeflly  ap- 
pear, that  he  the  faid  E.  F.  is  guilty  of  the  offence  laid  to 
his  charge  in  the  information  ;  and  I  do  hereby  declaic  him 
convicted  thereof,  &c.     In  witnefs,  &c. 

A  warrant  to  levy  12  1.  for  hawking  without  a  licence. 
Effex,  ff.  Whereas  information  hath  been  given  unto  me, 
one  of  his  majefty's  juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  faid  county, 
upon  the  oath  of  C.  D.  of,  &c.  that  A.  P.  of,  &c.  labourer, 
did,  on  the  4th  of  May  inftant,  trade  and  hawk  without  li- 
cenfe,  in,  &c.  and  carried  about,  and  expofed  to  fale,  three 
pieces  of  filks,  called,  &c.  he  not  being  the  maker  of  fuch 
filks,  nor  apprentice,  agent,  child,  or  fervant,  to  the  real 
worker  or  maker  of  fuch  filks  he  fo  carried  abroad  and  ex- 
pofed to  fale  as  aforefa'd,  which  the  faid  A.  P.  hath  confcflld 
before  me  upon  his  examination,  contrary  to  a  late  act  of 
parliament  for  licenfing  hawkers,  &c.  For  which  faid  offence 
he  the  faid  A.  P.  hath  forfeited  the  fum  of  12 1,  the  one  moiety 
to  the  informer,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  poor  of  the 
parifh  of,  &c.  where  the  faid  offence  was  committed  :  thelc 
are  therefore  to  authorize  and  require  you,  or  any  of  you, 
upon  fight  hereof,  to  demand  of  the  faid  A.  P.  the  faid  fum 
of  12 1.  and,  in  cafe  he  refufe  to  pay  the  fame,  that  then  you 
levy  the  faid  fum  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  the  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandizes,  of  the  faid  A.  P.  (fending  to  him  the  over- 
plus, if  any  be,  reafonable  charges  for  taking  the  faid  diftrefs 
being  firft  deducted)  to  be  employed  to  the  ufe  above-men- 
tioned ;  and,  in  cafe  of  his  inability  for  payment  thereof,  that 
then  you  forthwith  bring  the  faid  A.  P.  before  me,  or  any 
other  of  his  majefty's  juftices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  afore  - 
faid,  to  be  farther  dealt  with  as  the  laws  in  that  cafe  provided 
do  direct.  And  hereof  fail  not.  Given,  &c.  See  the  article 
Fairs. 
HEMP,  may  be  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with  flax.  See  the 
article  Flax.  When  the  hemp  and  flax  have  been  gathered, 
which  is  done  by  plucking  them  from  the  earth,  the  ltalks  are 
expofed  to  the  fun,  in  order  to  ripen  the  feeds,  which  are 
afterwards  threfhed  out  of  the  heads,  and  then  the  ftalks  are 
tied  up  in  bundles,  and  fteeped  in  a  ftanding  water  (the  cleared 
is  always  the  beft)  they  aie  faftened  to  poles,  and  left  to  foak 
about  15  days. 

When  the  fubftance  of  the  ftalk  is  almoft  rotten,  the  bundles 
are  taken  out  and  well  dried.  But,  inftead  of  fteeping  the 
flax  in  a  ftanding  water,  it  is  ufually  expofed  to  the  moift  air 
of  the  right,  and  the  heat  of  the  fun,  alternately,  by  which 
it  receives  a  finer  colour.  When  the  flax  and  hemp  are  well 
penetrated,  and  afterwards  completely  dried,  they  are  bruifed 
by  handfuls  on  a  block,  with  a  kind  of  mallet ;  all  the  bullen, 
which  is  the  inward  fubftance  of  the  ftem,  flies  off  in  fhivers, 
by  the  force  of  the  blows,  and  nothing  remains  in  the  hand 
of  the  beater  but  the  thin  bark,  difengaged  in  large  threads, 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  ftem.  This  parcel  of  threads 
is  afterwards  hung  on  a  perpendicular  board,  and  bruifed  with 
a  wooden  beetle,  in  order  to  fhake  out  all  the  little  ftravvs 
that  may  happen  to  remain  in  the  bullen.  All  the  grofs  parts 
are  now  feparated  from  the  ftem,  and  the  threads  of  the  bark 
that  remain  in  the  hand  of  the  manufacturer  are  intirely  pure, 
and  receive  their  perfection  from  the  comb;  or,  in  other 
words,  they  are  drawn  firft  through  large  cards,  cr  iron  teeth, 
and  afterwards  through  others  -that  are  finer,  that  they  may 
be  purified  from  whatever  may  be  ftill  too  thick  and  grofs. 
This  refufe  is  what  they  call  tow,  of  which  matches  for  the 
artillery  are  made,  and  likewife  a  thick  yarn,  for  packing  cloths, 
whofe  ufefulnefs  is  infinite,  fince  they  wrap  up  and  preferve 
the  moft  valuable  commodities  in  their  tranfportation  from  one 
country  to  another. 

When  the  hemp  has  been  thus  prepared,  it  is  tied  up  in 
bundles,  to  be  fent  to  the  rope-yards ;  but,  if  it  prove  fine 
and  fit  for  the  fpinffer  and  weaver,  it  is  formed  into  twifts, 
and  fitted  for  the  diftaff  and  fpindle. 

Remarks  before  the  laft  war. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  the  materials  of  variety  of  profitable  marti  - 
failures  ;  for,  though  weaving  of  linen  is"  not  fo  much  ufed 
in  South-Britain  as  of  woollen,  yet  in  North- Britain  it  is, 
and  may  be  further  improved,  not  fo  much  by  laws  to  direct 
the  workmen  in  their  making  it,  as  by  apt  methods  to  encou- 
rage them  :  and  even  in  South- Britain  feverai  counties  are 
employed  thereon,  who  not  only  fupply  themftlves,  but  fu-r- 
nifh  thofe  bordering  on  them  with  fuch  cloth  as  anfwers  the 
ends  of  foreign  linens  we  were  want  to  impoit:  bcluies 
which,  great  quantities  of  ticking,  of  all  finefles,  incle,  tapes, 
facking,  girtwip,  and  many  other  th  ngs  are  made  thereof : 
alfo  cordage,  twine,  nets,  with  multitudes  of  other  manu- 
factures, 
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factures,  which  employ  the  poor,  and  bring,  by  their  exports,  ' 
profit  to  the  nation ;  and,  with  regard  to  Tail-cloth,  we  have 
made  a  wonderful  progrefs  therein,  at  the  expence  of  private 
frocks.  But,  as  we  aie  under  the  neceffity  of  importing  very 
laige  quantities  of  hemp  from  foreign  countries,  the  produc- 
tion of  this  article  among  ourfelves,  ami  in  our  plantations, 
cannot  be  too  plentifully  cultivated,  nor  too  highly  encouraged. 
See  the  article  Naval  Stores. 

Remarks  fince  the  la  ft  war,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty 
of  Peace,  1763. 

However  excufable  we  might  be  before  the  laft  war,  for  not 
fupplying  ourfelves  from  our  North  American  colonies  with 
Hemp,  which  has  coft  this  nation  fuch  large  out-goings  to 
Ruffia  for  that  purpofe,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  fhall  now  be  no 
longer  negle&ful  of  a  matter  fo  apparently  interefting  to  the 
kingdom  ;  otherwife,  to  what  end  have  we  made  thofe  con- 
quefts,  and  to  what  end  have  fuch  extenfive  territories  been 
ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ?  We  can  no  longer  com- 
plain for  want  of  variety  of  climates,  wherein  this  article 
may  be  plentifully  produced,  and  that  of  the  beft  qualities, 
and  to  the  belt  advantage,  as  well  of  thofe  engaged  in  it,  as 
the  kingdom  in  general.  As  our  whole  mercantile,  as  well 
royal  maritime  power,  depends  on  fupplying  ourfelves  at  a 
reafonable  expence  with  cordage,  we  fhall  never  longer  dif- 
regard  a  matter  Co  manifeftly  lucrative  to  the  kingdom,  out 
of  complaifance  to  a  nation  we  are  not  fufficiently  obligated 
to,  as  to  throw  away  near  a  million  a  year,  for  what  we  can 
have  in  our  own  territories. 

The  Laws  of  England  relating  to  Hemp  and  Flax. 

By  flat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  15.  Foreigners  ufing  the  trades  of 
bieaking,  hickling,  or  dreffing  hemp  or  flax,  and  of  making 
and  whitening  thread,  and  fpinning,  weaving,  making, 
whitening,  and  bleaching  cloth,  made  of  hemp  or  flax  only, 
and  making  twine,  or  nets,  for  fifhery  or  ftores,  cordage,  or 
making  lapeftry  hangings,  and  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  iupremacy  before  two  juftices,  fhall  enjoy  all  privileges 
whatfoever  as  the  natural-born  fubjedts  of  this  kingdom,  after 
having  exercifed  the  faid  trades  three  years  ;  nor  fhall  they 
be  liable  to  other  impofitions  than  natural-born  fubjedts,  un- 
lefs  they  trade  as  merchants  to  and  from  foreign  parts,  in 
which  cafe  they  fhall  pay  aliens  cuftom  for  five  years  next 
enfuing,  and  no  longer. 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Glou- 
cefterfhire  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Monmouthfhire  j  on  the  weft 
by  Brecknockfhire  and  Radnoifhire  ;  and  on  the  north  by 
Worcefterfhire  and  Shropfhire  j  and  is  about  1 08  miles  in 
circumference. 

The  air  is  accounted  good,  and  the  foil  is  very  fruitful, 
abounding  in  good  corn  and  pafture,  wool,  water,  and  wood  ; 
and  their  cyder,  the  general  drink  of  the  county,  was  gene- 
rally efteemed  the  belt  in  the  kingdom  till  of  late  years,  that 
the  rough  has  been  preferred  to  the  foft,  and  the  Southam 
cyder  of  Devonfhire  has  juflly  got  the  preference;  not  but 
that  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  rough  cyder  made  of  late 
years  in  this  county. 

The  rivers  which  water  this  fruitful  county  are  the  Frome, 
Loden,  Lug,  Wye,  Wadsl,  Arrow,  Dare,  and  Monaw  : 
they  abound  with  falmon,  efpecially  the  Wye. 

It's  metropolis,  and  only  city,  is  Hereford,  feated  on  the 
Wye.  It's  chief  manufacture  is  gloves,  and  other  leather 
commodities. 

Leominster,  or  Lemster,  is  a  large,  handfome,  populous 
borough  town.  It  lies  in  a  rich  valley,  through  which  three 
rivers  run  fwiftly,  where  the  inhabitants  have  mills,  and  other 
machinery  in  the  various  branches  of  their  trade,  which  is 
very  confiderable  in  wool,  hat-making,  leather-dreffing,  &c. 

Kyneton,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  clothiers,  who  drive  a  good 
trade  in  narrow  cloths,  and  it's  market  is  one  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  in  the  county.  Some  of  the  wool  of  this  county  is 
efteemed  as  good  as  Spanifh  wool. 

Remarks. 

This  county  is  reputed  the  orchard  of  England,  it  excelling 
many  other  places,  in  general,  in  good  hufbandry.  It  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  here  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  our  gentry  are  re- 
markably careful  in  purfuing  fuch  kind  of  hufbandry  as  beft 
agrees  with  the  nature  of  the  foil  where  they  inhabit.  From 
perfonages  of  the  firft  rank,  even  to  the  meaneft  cottager, 
every  habitation  is  encompafled  with  orchards  and  gardens, 
and  in  moft  places  the  very  hedges  are  inriched  with  numberlefs 
rows  of  Fruit  trees.  For  the  breed  of  large  flocks  of  fheep, 
the  fhepherds  of  Lemfter-orer  and  Irchin-Eield  are  incompa- 
rably more  expert  than  thofe  of  any  other  county  in  England, 
and  therefore  the  wool  is  fuperior.  Upon  the  whole,  this 
countv  feems  to  be  an  example  to  all  others  in  the  kingdom. 
HERRING-FISHERY.  Under  the  article  Fisheries 
we  have  given  a  pretty  ample  account  of  the  white  herring 
branch:  wherefore  here  we  fhall  only  obferve  the  extraordinary 
progrefs  which  has  been  made  theiein  fince  the  parliament  has 
besn  pleated  to  encourage  the  fame. 


The  Society  of  the  Free  Britifh  Fifhery  have  now  oft"  Shet- 
land 50  vefiels,  among  which  is  the  Punce  of  Wales's  ftore- 
fhip,  burden  330  tons  ;  the  whole  protected  by  his  majefty's 
floop  the  Grampus.  Befides  the  above  vcflels,  there  me  4 
bufles  from  the  chamber  of  Whitehaven,  2  from  that  of  Edin- 
burgh, 2  from  Montrofe,  and  2  from  Invernefs  ;  the  ">>al 
(with  thofe  of  the  fociety)  make  60  Britifh  veftels ;  on  board 
of  which  are  above  1000  fhipped  man.  There  are  not  many 
apprentices  on  board  yet ;  but  it  is  allured  that  the  fociety 
will  have  a  large  number  next  year. — Befides  the  above  vei- 
fels,  there  are  many  private  adventurers. 

June  25,   1753. 
Free  British  Fishery  Office,  Royal  Exchange. 

To  the  Truftecs  of  the  feveral  Charity-Schools  and  Work- 
houfes. 

The  Society  of  the  Free  British  Fishery,  being  defrous 
of  furnifhing  employment  for  the  Poor  (particularly  children 
from  8  to  14  years  of  age)  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  oider 
to  eafe  the  feveral  parifhes,  to  which  they  are  now  a  butden, 
and  to  affift  in  training  up  the  prefent  growing  generation  to 
Industry,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  vices  now  in 
fafhion,  the  bad  confequences  of  which  are  but  too  vifible  at 
this  time:  do  hereby  propofe  to  employ  chaiity-fchools  and 
workhoufes  in  braiding  of  nets  for  their  fifhery,  in  manner 
following,  viz. 

The  charity-fchool,  or  workhoufe,  hires  a  man  or  woman, 
by  the  quarter,  the  half,  or  whole  year,  to  leach  the  children, 
&c.  to  braid  ;  which  is  fiift  done  with  an  ordinary  (bit  of 
twine,  till  fuch  time  as  the  children,  &c.  are  capable  of  braid- 
ing the  twine,  fo  as  to  be  fit  for  the  fociety 's  nets. 
As  Ibon  as  a  number  of  children,  &c.  are  become  expert  at 
braiding,  then  the  fociety  will  fupply  fuch  fchool  or  woikhou'e 
with  a  quantity  of  good  twine,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children,  &c.  qualified  to  braid.  This  twine  is  weighed 
out  to  the  fchool  or  workhoufe,  for  which  the  overfeer  muft 
give  a  receipt.  The  charge  of  carriage,  out  and  home,  is  to 
be  borne  by  the  fchool  or  workhoufe  ;  and  is  weighed  out,  by 
the  overfeer,  on  delivering  it,  when  braided,  to  the  fociety 
(or  their  agent)  who  will  make  an  equitable  allowance  for 
waftage  in  the  braiding. 

The  mefhes  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  Shetland,  or  large 
mefh,  and  the  Yarmouth,  or  fmall  mefh.  The  dimenfioi.s 
of  thefe  will  be  beft  known  by  the  famples,  which  the  fociety 
give,  at  their  office,  to  each  fchool  or  workhoufe  (or  their 
agents)  where  they  may  hkewife  have  pinns,  of  the  proper 
dimenfions,  for  the  performing  this  work. 
The  prices  paid  by  the  fociety  for  braiding  are,  16  d.  per  fcore 
yards  for  the  Shetland  mtfh,  and  18  d.  per  fcore  yards  for  the 
Yarmouth  mefh. — Each  yard  (in  length)  boih  of  the  Shet- 
land and  Yarmouth  netting,  is  to  be  80  mefhes  deep. 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  this  fort  of  wotk  (braiding)  is  better 
adapted  to  children  than  to  grown  perfons. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Joba  Lockman,  Secretary. 

Remarks. 

The  Dutch,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  eleven  hundred  fail, 
enter  fifhing  upon  the  coaft  of  Shetland  the  beginning  of 
June,  where  they  continue  fifhing  till  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, during  which  fpace  they  load  fundry  times,  carry 
the  firft  to  Holland,  where  they  fell  them  at  an  exoibitant 
rate,  feeing  a  hundred  dollars  is  reckoned  but  a  fmall  price 
for  a  barrel  of  herrings  at  Amftetdam  or  Rotterdam,  for  the 
firft  that  are  caught  upon  this  our  coaft;  afterwards,  when 
they  are  ferved,  they  fend  the  other  loads  all  over  Europe, 
up  the  Mediterranean,  and  all  over  Italy  ;  and  the  Italians, 
who  are  great  eaters  of  fifh,  on  account  of  their  many  lents, 
readily  barter  their  goods  with  the  Dutch  for  their  herrings, 
the  product  of  our  coafts  ;  the  profir  of  which  muft,  upon 
a  moderate  computation,  bring  the  Dutch  in  a  million  fter- 
ling  annually  ;  they  even  difpofe  of  them  at  our  own  mar- 
kets, and  we  have  been  fo  weak  as  to  pay  them  ready  money 
for  them%  fo  that,  in  this  great  article,  the  Dutch  have  hither- 
to outdone  us,  both  in  induftry  and  prudence.  But  'tis  to 
be  hoped,  that  we  have  at  length  feen  through  our  miftakc, 
and  fhall  make  the  beft  advantage  of  this  bleffing,  that  the 
divine  providence  has  thrown  in  our  wav.  - 
The  Dutch  method  of  curing  and  lafting,  or  cafking  the 
hei  rings,  though  they  have  been  always  \ery  fhy,  and  back- 
ward to  let  any  of  the  natives  of  the  ifland  of  Shetland  into 
it,  yet,  in  fpite  of  all  the  arts  they  could  make  ufe  of  to  con- 
ceal that  fecret,  it  has  been  difcovered,  and  their  method  is 
this : 

After  they  have  hawled  in  their  nets,  which  they  drag  in  the 
fttrns  of  their  velTe'.s,  backwards  and  forwards  in  traveifing 
the  coaft,  they  throw  them  upon  the  fhip's  deck,  which  is 
cleared  of  every  thing  for  that  purpofe;  for  they  never  carry 
any  boats  or  yawls  along  with  them,  as  thev  would  be  an 
incumbrance  to  them  in  dreffing  the  herrings  ;  they  carry 
many  hands  on  board,  even  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty 

in 
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in  each  veflll,  whom  they  feparate  info  fundry  divifions,  and 
each  divifion  has  a  peculiar  tafk;  one  part  opens  and  guts 
the  herrings,  another  cures  and  falts  them,  by  lining  or  rub- 
bing their  infiJes  with  fait  (which  is  all  done  upon  the  deck) 
the  next  packs  them,  and,  between  each  row  or  divifion,  they 
fprinkle  handfuls  of  fait ;  then  the  coopers  put  the  fimfhing 
hand  to  all,  by  heading  the  cafks,  and  flowing  them  in  the 
hold ;  thus  they  go  on,  while  barrels  and  fait  laft,  and,  when 
that  is  exhaulled,  then  they  retire;  but  thejaggers  or  ftore- 
fhips  commonly  provide  them  with  every  thing  neceifary,  fo 
that  they  feldom  or  never  depart  the  coaft  before  they  are 
brimful ;  and  really  (to  give  them  their  due)  they  are  the  beft 
fifhermen  in  the  world;  for  they  are  not  only  ingenious  in 
every  article  of  their  tackling  or  materials,  but  alio  diligent, 
induftrious,  and  endure  the  great  fatigue  to  admiration.  See 
Fisheries. 

Further   Remarks   fince  the  laft  edition. 

It  has  greatly  puzzled  and  confounded  many  men  of  fenfe, 
candour,  and  integrity,  how  it  has  come  to  pafs,  that  this 
defi<m  has  not  fucceeded  to  the  degree  it  was  at  the  firft  ex- 
pected :  it  has  not  feemed  to  want  any  neceffary  encourage- 
ment, which  makes  it  the  more  extraordinary.  What  avails 
the  liberality  of  nature  to  us,  in  bellowing  upon  us  fuch  im- 
menfe  fhoals  of  thefe  excellent  fifh,  if  we  will  fuffer  our 
neighbour  and  rival  nations  to  reap  the  benefits  of  our  rights 
2nd  property,  and  we  not?  However  bountiful  we  may  chufe 
to  be  to  others,  does  it  not  appear  impolitic  to  make  fo  little 
advantage1  of  what  foreigners  do  fo  great,  at  our  expence  ? 
Where  the  fault  lies,  I  am  not  able  to  conjecture,  it  being 
thought  the  gentlemen,  who  have  had  the  management  of 
this  defign,  have  not  .been  lefs  judicious  than  incorruptible. 
The  only  colourable  reafon,  which  I  have  ever  heard  for  the 
ill-fuccefs,  has  been,  that  we  are  not  able  to  carry  on  thefe 
our  own  coaft -fifheries  at  fo  cheap  a  rate  as  foreigners  are 

able  to  do,  though  it  has  received  fuch  encouragement. 

If  this  is  the  only  true  caufe,  fhould  it  not  alarm  us  ?  If  the 
extent  of  our  public  debts  and  taxes  are  the  occafion  of  this, 
may  they  not  foon  operate  as  fatally  upon  our  other  branches 
of  traffic  ?  For  if  our  produce,  as  well  as  manufactures,  come 
fo  dear  to  foreign  countries,  that  they  cannot  purchafe  them, 
'tis  no  wonder  that  they  will  give  the  preference  to  thofe  fold 
by  foreigners  at  a  cheaper  rate,  although  foreigners  know 
thofe  very  produce  comes  from  our  own  coafts  r  When  fo- 
reigners experience  this  to  be  the  cafe,  in  regard  to  our  whole 
produce,  no  lefs  than  our  manufactures  in  general,  does  it  not 
become  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  to  remove  the  caufe,  with 
all  poffible  expedition,  left  we  irretrievably  lofe  gradually  our 
other  branches  of  trade  ? 

See  the  encouragement  given  by  parliament  to  this  Free 
British  Fishery,  at  the  end  of  this  letter  H. — The  Busi- 
ness of  the  Custom-house. 

The  landgravate  of  HESSE,  in  Germany,  lies  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  Mayne.  The  whole  country  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Weftphalia  ;  on  the  weft  by  the  duchy  of  Berg, 
and  electorate  of  Triers  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  electorate  of 
Mentz,  and  Franconia;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of 
Weimar,  and  Thuringen. 

The  air  is  cold,  but  healthful,  the  water  wholefome,  and  the 
foil  fruitful,  producing  much  corn,  and,  towards  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  Lohn,  grapes.  ,Here  are  alfo  large  forefts, 
with  ftore  of  deer,  and  other  game  :  and  mountains,  in  which 
are  fome  mines  of  copper  and  lead. 

The  chief  commodity  of  this  country  is  wool,  the  vallies 
abounding  with  fheep,  which  have  the  fineft  in  Germany. 
It  ufcd  to  be  bought  by  the  Englifh  merchants,  and  made 
into  cloth  here,  or  in  their  factories  abroad. 

Cassel,  one  of  it's  principal  towns,  feated  in  a  rich  pleafant 
plain,  on  the  river  Fuld,  is  a  place  of  good  trade  for  wool, 
and  other  merchandizes.  It  is  obferved,  as  a  reproach  to  the 
inhabitants,  that,  for  want  of  induftry,  they  fuffer  other  na- 
tions to  run  away  with  the  profit  of  manufacturing  their  wool. 
The  ftreets  of  this  city  are  Ipacious,  and  full  of  (hops,  and 
here  are  feveral  fine  markets,  with  good  provifions  of  all 
forts. 

Smaixai.d,  50  miles  fouth -eaft  of  CafTel,  has  a  good  trade 
for  iron  v/are,  many  mines  of  the  neighbourhood  furnifhing 
the  inhabitants  with  plenty  of  that  metal,  which  they  work 
and  fend  abroad  to  foreign  parts.  They  alfo  make  and  tem- 
per fteel,  from  whence  a  village  near  it  is  called  Stahlberg. 

Gissen  is  a  fair  town  ;  it's  trade  is  dreffing  and  felling  of  cloth. 
:iUKG  is  a  rich  and  imperial  city;  it  hath  four  annual 
fairs,  one  of  which  is  held  on  the  firft  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
in  remembrance  of  the  dedication  of  their  church  on  that  day, 
which  at  firft  brought  only  pedlars  thither  with  toys,  but  came 
at  laft;  to  a  fubftantial  trade. 

Waldeck.  is  a  fmall  city,  the  capital  of  a  principality  about 
20  miles  in  extent,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  mod  con- 
fiderable  and  wealthicil  in  the  empire,  for  it's  bignefs,  and 
fertility  in  corn,  wine,  and  pufturc,  btfides  mines  of  coal,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  quickfilver,  &c. 

The    bifhopric   of  H1LDES  H  EIM,    in  Germany..     This 
country  lies  between  the  rivers  Leiua  and  Ocker,  with  Hal-  | 
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berfiadt,  on  the  north-weft  ;  and  Lunenburg,  or  Zell,  on 
the  1191th;  Grubenhagen  on  the  iouth  ;  and  is  elfe where  fur- 
rounded  by  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwic. 

Tie  city  of  Hildesheim,  which  was  one  of  the  hanfe-towns, 
flands  on  the  river  lnnerfte,  15  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Han- 
over :  it's  chief  trade  is  in  corn. 

HOLLAND.  This  province,  including  North  Holland, 
otherwife  called  Weft  Friefeland,  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
the  German  Ocean ;  on  the  north  by  the  Zuyder  Sea ;  on 
the  eaft  by  the  fame  fea,  by  the  province  of  Utrecht,  and  part 
of  Gelderland  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Dutch  Brabant  and  Zea- 
land. The  foil  is  low  and  marfhy ;  but,  by  the  induftry  of 
the  inhabitants  in  draining  out  the  waters  with  mills  and 
canals,  it  is  made  to  yield  very  good  pafture,  and  fome  c  rn. 
This  province  is  divided  into  South  Holland  and  Noith 
Holland,  generally  named  Weft  Friefeland. 

Amsterdam,  the  capital  city  of  South  Holland,  is  fituated  on 
the  conflux  of  the  Y  and  the  Amftel. 

The  ftrong  fituation  of  this  city,  feo>nded  by  all  the  advan- 
tages that  art  can  fun  fh,  fecuieb  the  town  againft  the  at- 
tempts of  an  enemy  from  without ;  ai  d  the  popular  govern- 
ment places  the  force  and  power  of  the  city  in  trie  hands  of 
her  proper  magiftrates,  who  are  too  much  interefted  in  the 
happinefs  of  it  to  wifh  a  revolution.  Thefe  cucumftances 
ought  naturally  to  procure  a  very  great  credit  to  the  Bank, 
but  are  ftill  infufheient  to  make  money  depofited  there  of 
greater  value  than  what  a  man  has  in  his  own  cuftody,  which 
is  in  reality  the  cafe,  however  ;  and  bank  money  is  v/orth  a 
great  deal  more  than  current.  This  is  exprefled  by  the  word 
agio,  a  :erm  denoting  the  difference  between  bank  money 
and  common  fpecie.  In  1690  the  agio  rofe  to  17  percent. 
on  account  of  a  bafe  coinage  then  made  current;  which  be- 
ing afterwards  reduced  to  near  the  intrinfic  value,  the  agio 
has  been  fince  from  4-7  to  57,  and  fometimes  even  6  per  cent.  . 
part  of  which  may  be  accounted  for  thus :  a  ducatoon  pafles 
for  63  pence  in  current  payment;  but,  when  paid  into  the 
bank,  it  is  only  received  for  60  pence,  or  3  guilders,  which  is 
it's  intrinfic  value,  the  odd  three-pence  having  been  added  to 
it  to  anfwer  the  charges  of  the  mint.  In  the  fame  manner 
wedges,  bars,  and  ingots  of  gold  and  filver  are  received  in 
the  bank  by  their  weight,  and  the  fum  brought  to  the  account 
of  the  proprietor.  Thus  there  is  a  real  difference  of  5  per 
cent,  between  bank  and  current  money  ;  but  the  agio 
fluctuates  with  the  exchange ;  fo  that  it  is  not  abfolute-' 
ly  determined  by  the  difference  of  intrinfic  value  be- 
tween one  fpecie  and  the  othei.  This  will  be  underftood 
more  perfectly,  by  obferving  that  all  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
upon  Holland  muff,  if  the  proprietor  pleafes,  by  the  cuftoms 
and  laws  of  the  country,  be  paid  in  bank,  which  neceflarily 
obliges  every  confiderable  merchant  to  keep  an  open  account 
there  :  and  thus  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  Amfterdam  or 
Rotterdam  are,  after  acceptance,  frequently  lodged  in  the 
bank  ;  and  the  acceptor  is  obliged,  at  the  time  they  become 
due,  to  make  a  transfer  of  bank  money  to  the  proprietor's  ac- 
count, for  the  amount  of  the  bill,  which  would  otherwife  be 
liable  to  a  proteft,  without  ever  prefenting  it  for  payment, 
after  it  has  been  once  accepted.  Thus  when  large  remit- 
tances are  made  upon  the  bankers  of  Amfterdam,  and  they 
are  under  a  neceffity  from  thence  of  having  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  bank,  the  agio  rifes  ;  it  finks  in  proportion  when, 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  fellers  and  few  buyers.  But, 
when  this  happens,  the  directors  have  recourfe  to  ftratagem, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  value  of  the  agio,  by  agreeing  pri- 
vately with  fome  of  the  monied  men  to  buy  up  fuch  a  quan- 
tity of  bank  money  as  anfwers  the  immediate  neceffity  of  the 
fellers.  Thus  appearances  are  faved ;  and,  by  fupplying 
their  agents  with  cafii  in  the  moft  fecret  manner,  they  fup- 
port  the  common  opinion,  that  the  whole  bufinefsof  the  bank 
of  Amfterdam  is  managed  by  transfer,  and  that  no  money  is 
ever  iliucd  thence  upon  any  occafion. 

It  cofts  near  a  pound  fterling  to  open  an  account  with  the 
bank,  and  fix-pence  for  each  transfer;  and  there  is  a  penalty 
on  every  perfon  that  draws  upon  the  bank  within  about  two 
pounds  fterling  of  the  whole  money  he  keeps  there ;  and  the 
advantage  made  upon  all  this  is  applied  to  pay  the  clerks,  and 
defray  other  charges  :  whence  it  is  evident,  that  every  pro- 
prietor pays  confiderably  for  keeping  his  money  in  the  bank, 
inftead  of  drawing  an  intereft  upon  it. 

The  reafon  of  which  is,  a  firm  belief  that  it  remains  un- 
touched, which  opinion  is  induftrioufly  fpread  by  thofe  con- 
cerned. 

If  the  bank  lends  money  occafionally,  it  is  certainly  to  the 
directors  of  the  Lombard,  an  incorporated  body,  authorized 
to  lend  money  upon  pledges,  at  a  moderate  intereft.  This 
being  granted,  it  will  prove,  indeed,  that  the  bank  traffics, 
in  fome  proportion,  as  well  as  the  other  banks  in  Europe ; 
but  this  can  be  no  juft  caufe  of  difcredit,  the  money  being 
advanced  upon  real  fecurity  ;  for  the  Lombard  lends  fufficient- 
ly  within  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  pledge,  and  the  intereft  is 
not  fuft'ered  to  accumulate.  Thus  the  elector  of  Bavaria's 
jewels,  pawned  to  the  Lombard  of  Amfterdam,  were  more 
than  once  ordered  lor  fale,  and  would  certainly  have  been 
fold,  had  not  the  intereft  been  difcharged.  Where  a  pawn 
is  very  confiderable,  and  a  large  fum  demanded,  probably  the 
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bank  both  advances  the  money,  ami  receives  the  intercft, 
undei  ili-  borrowed  name  of  the  Lombard.  Thus  ifamer- 
chani  has  a  commodity  not  perifliable,  as  tin  or  lead,  for 
win.  !i  there  may  pofiibly  be  no  immediate  demand]  be  may 
have  two-thirds  of  the  value  advanced,  on  a  very  fmall  in- 
ter* it,  which  enables  him  to  wait  for  his  market.  The  ufe 
and  advantage  of  fuch  practice,  in  a  trading  country  efpe- 
ci.ill ■■,  is  very  obvious;  but  the  reafon  of  this  conduct's  be- 
ing made  a  fecret  may  be,  th.it  fhould,  the  proprietors  of 
treafure  there  know  it  to  be  lb,  they  would  be  apt  to  think. 
they  might  employ  it  that  way  themfelves. 
As  to  the  government  of  the  bank,  it  is  very  folemn  and  re- 
gular. The  whole  city  is  bound  to  make  good  the  money 
there  di  pofited,  and  the  treafure  is  fecured  under  four  diffe- 
rent locks,  the  keys  of  which  are  kept  by  four  of  the  princi- 
pal magiftrates,  one  of  whom  is  always  the  prefident  burgo- 
111. liter  for  the   time  |>,  ing. 

The  harbour  of  Amfterdam  is  one  of  the  largcft  and  fafeft  in 
Europe  ;  but  thcie  is  at  the  entrance  of  it  a  bar  of  mud  and 
fand,  called  the  Pampus.  It  could  have  been  ealily  removed, 
but  th  •  magiftrates  criofe  rather  to  leave  it,  for  very  good  rea- 
sons :  for,  as  the  large  veflels  cannot  come  into  the  harbour 
•     without  bi  i  led,  or  carried  over  the  bar  by  what  they 

call  camel  ,  fo  that  fame  bar  fecurcs  the  city,  no  enemy's 
fleet  being  able  to  approach  it ;  btfides,  it  affords  a  livelihood 
to  vafl  numbers  ol  people  continually  employed  in  loading  and 
unloading  the  < 

This  city  alone  is  in  pofTeflion  of  half  that  immenfe  trade 
which  the  rry  on  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  g 

the  whole,  [i  with  Spain  and  the  Spanifh  Weft- 

Indies  i  \  great,  n  u  is  it  lefs  confiderable  to  the  Levant, 
Italy,  and  Portugal.  It  alone  ingrofles  the  whole  Northern 
trade,  which  the  Dutch  carry  on  to  Norway,  and  the  coun- 
tii's  fituated  on  the  Baltic,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Pomerania, 
Livonia,  Polifh  Pruflia,  and  Mufcovy,  together  with  the 
greatefl  part  of  Germany.  Navigation  and  general  com- 
merce between  this  city  to  Fiance  and  England  are  not  very 
great,  but  the  correfpondence  between  the  bankers,  or  mo- 
i  a  tors,  ol  Amfkrd.im  and  t'nofe  of  London  and 
Parts,  and  the  bufui<  I  inge,    is  very  confiderable. 

To  this  pi  (id i  mous  extent  ol  foreign  commerce  may  be  added 
the  manufactures,  which,  though  carried  on  in  other  towns 
of  Holland,  are  alio  more  or  lefs  praftiftd  here,  excepting 
cjnly  Delft  waie.  A  multitude  of  hands  arc  employed  in  all 
kinds  of  tapeftry :  there  are  numbers  of  mills  for  Pawing  all 
forts  of  wood  ;  others  to  work  and  polifh  marble;  powder- 
mills,  muff  mills,  and  for  drawing  oil  from  feed;  refineries 
for  fugar,  fait,  cinnamon,  borax,  fulphur,  yellow  wax,  kc. 
Haerlem,  io  miles  weft  of  Amfterdam,  is  a  large  arid  popu- 
lous city,  and  a  place  of  good  trade;  for,  befides  the  fine  li- 
nen wove  here,  they  draw  Waft  quantities  from  the  neigh- 
ing provinces  of/Groningen,  Friefeland,  and  Over)  fll-l,  from 
the  country  of  Cleves,  and  even  from  Silefia  ;  all  which  are 
bleached  at  Haerlem,  and  receive  that  beautiful  white  fo 
generally  admired,  and  for  which  the  waters  here  have  a  par- 
ticular quality  hardly  to  be  met  with  clfevvhere.  They  alfo 
manufacture  here  plain  and  flowered  velvets,  gold  and  Giver 
fluffs,  rich  and  light  filks,  gauzes,  &c. 
Li<\  den  is  rfdvantageoufly  fituated,  in  the  middle  of  the  other 
cities  of  Holland,  and  is  furrounded  with  canals.  There  is 
lure  an  annual  fair,  which  begins  on  Afccniion-Day,  and 
continues  a  whole  week. 

There  is  a  woollen  manufactory  carried  on  here  in  all  it's 
branches  of  broad  and  narrow  cloth,  camblets,  ferges,  drug- 
gets, c\c.  but  that  of  cloths  is  very  much  decayed  of  late, 
their  trade  to  Turkey  and  the  Levant  being  almoft  loft,  as 
well  as  that  of  England,  and  engroficd  by  the  French,  their 
common  rival. 
Delft  isalargeandftatelycity,and  is  famous  for  it's  fine  earthen 
ware,  made  in  imitation  of  china,  and  called  Delft  ware. 
Here  are  alfo  a  great  many  brewers,  who  make  a  vaft  quan- 
tity of  excellent  beer,  which  is  fold  in  the  villages  round. 
They  have  I  ike  wife  a  few  clothiers,  employed  in  the  woollen 
manufactory. 
Rotterdam  is  feared  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Maes.  The 
canals  which  rim  through  this  city  are  fo  very  broad  anddeep, 
that  fhfps  of  the  greateft  burden  lade  and  unlade  at  the  mer- 
chant's doors. 

This  city  is  in  poflefllon  of  the  trade  to  Great-Britain  and 
Ireland,  almoft  to  the  exclusion  of  all"  the  reft.  It's  commerce 
to  France  is  likewife  very  confiderable,  and  much  fuperiof  to 
that  of  any  other  town  in  the  province  ;  it's  trade  alio  to  the 
Eaft  and  Weft- Indies,  and  to  the  Levant,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,   is  confiderable. 

The  flafs-houfe  here  is  one  of  the  beft  in  the  Seven  Provin- 
ces :   it  makes  abundance  ofglafs  toys  and  enamelled  bowls, 
which  are  fent  to  India,  and  exchanged  for  China  ware,  and 
other  oriental  commodities. 
Schiedam  is  a  fmall  but  populous  town,  where  they  make  a 

vaft  quantity  of  fifhing-nets  for  their  herring  buffes. 
The  Briel  ftands  in  the  ifiar.d  of  Voom,  near   the  mouth  of 
the  Maes.     This  town  has  a  convenient  port,  which  brings 
it  a  prettv  good  trade,  and  makes  it  populous. 
Dordrecht,  and  by  abbreviation  Dor;,  is  a  large,  rich, 
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and  populous  city,  and  was  formerly  famous  for  the  Englifh 
tiade,  as  it  is  now  for  Rhenifh  wine,  wdiich  is  brought  down 
the  Rhine  by  a  very  cheap  and  commodious  tranfport ;  and  a. 
vaft  quantity  of  timber  is  fent  from  Germany  in  floats  dov  n 
that, river,  directly  to  this  city,  from  whence  it  is  diflrbutcd, 
into  other  parts  of  Holland.  The  beft  linen  thread  is  fpuri 
here,  and  they  have  feveral  refiners  for  fait,  and  now  and  then 
an  Englifh  fhip  unloads  at  Doit ;  and  the  magiftrates  omit 
nothing  that  may  poffibly  encourage  our  countrymen  to  i  • 
turn  thither;  but  at  prefent  there  is  no  appearance  mat  they 
will  ever  recover  the  Englifh  trade  from  Rotterdam. 
Gorcum  is  a  neat  well-built  city.  They  have  a  daily  market 
for  corn,  butter,  cheefe,  fowls,  wild  ducks,  and  other  pro- 
vifions,  brought  thither  by  the  river  Ling,  on  the  mouth  of 
which  it  ftands,  from  the  country  of  Hetau  in  GelderJand, 
wdiich  they  fend  by  the  Maes  into  Holland,  Zealand,  and  ad- 
jacent countr  i 
ScHOONHOVEN  ftands  on  the  river  Lech,  and  is  chiefly  famous 
for  the  great  quantity  offalmon  catched  here,  of  which  they 
have  a  very  good  trade  ;  and  they  have  confiderable  advan- 
tage by  herring-fiftiing. 

1  \,  or  TeR-COW,  is  feated  on  the  fmall  river 

(  row,  and  the  Yeflel,  which,  about  five  miles  lower,  falls 
into  the  Maes.  There  were  formcily  here  350  brewhoufes, 
which  furnifhul  Zealand  and  a  great  part  of  Flanders  with 
beer  ;  but  that  branch  of  tiade  is  dwindled  almoft  to  nothing; 
and  their  chiil  lent  are  of  cordage,  and 

particularly  of  pipes,  which  are  theneateft  in  the  world,  and 
of  which  they  have  a  very  extenfive  trade.  They  make,  al- 
fo, in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  a  vaft  quantity  ol  bricks 
and  iiles. 

In  North  Holland,  or  Weft  Friefeland  are 
Sardam,  at  the  mouth  of  ihe  river  Saren  ;  it  is  but  a  village, 
yet  deferves  mentioning,  for  it  is  vcrv  populous  and  lars:e, 
and  fo  remarkable  for  fhip-buildingi  and  well  ftored  with  fhip- 
carpenters,   that  they  build   here   above   vc.o  veflels  a  \ear: 
and   theft  carpenters,   ir    thiy  have  but   two  months  notice, 
will  undertake  to  build,  during  the  whole  year  next  follow  1: 
a  man  of  war  every   week  ready    to    launch.      This  is  then- 
chief  trade,  by  which  their  town  is  grown  very  rich. 
Edam,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Zu)der  i'ca,  to  which   it 
has  a  fmall  channel,  which  makes  a  pretty  good  haven.    It's 
chief  trade  is  fhip-building,  and  making  excellent  cheefe, 
with  a  red  rind,  much  like  our  Chtfhire  cheefe. 
Alcmaer  is  a  beautiful  town,  furrounded  with  plcafant  gar- 
dens and  rich  pafturcs.     From  the  milk  of  their  numerous 
herds  of  cows  they  make  vaft  quantities  of  cheefe  and  buttti , 
which  inriches  the  town. 
Hoorn,  fituated  on   a   bay  of  the  Zuyder  Sea,   is  a  plcafant, 
rich,  and  large  town;   the  trade  of  it  confilts  chiefly  in  but- 
ter and  cheefe,  greatquantitics  pf  which  they  export  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  other  pans,  cfpccially  at  their  annual  fair, 
in  the  month  of  May.    They  have  alfo  a  confiderable  trade 
in  Danifh  cattle,  which,  being  hroughtlcan  here,  arc  fattened 
in  the  adjacent  pafturcs,  and  then  drove  to  the  other  places  in 
Holland.    They  have  alfo  here  a  good  trade  in  building  fhips, 
which  makes  it  a  rich  and  fplendid  town,  having  befides  afhare 
in  the  whale-fifhery.    Heie  is  one  of  the  fix  chambers  of  the 
Dutch  Eaft-India  company  :  the  chamber  of  North  Holland 
for  the  Weft-India  company  is  alio  fettled  here. 
ENCHUTSEN  ftands  on  the  Zuyder  Sea  :  the  harbour  is  one  of 
the  beft  in  this  country.    They  build  many  fhips  here,  dri\c 
a  great  trade  in  herrin_:-fifhing,  and  fend  large  fleets  into  the 
Baltic,  and  other  places  ;   by  which,  as  alfo  by  their  refining 
fait  from  Britany  in  France,  the  city  is  in  a  very  flourilhing 
condition. 
Medenblick  lies  on  the  Zuyder  Sea,  feven  miles  north-weft 
of  Enchuyfcn.     The  town  is  fmall,  but  has  a  noble  harbour, 
capable  of  containing  3CO  large  veflels.     The  chief  trade  of 
the  inhabitants confifts  in  timber,  which  they  fetch  from  Nor- 
way,   and  other    places   in   the  Baltic.    The  neighbouring 
country  abounds   in  excellent  pafturcs,  where  they  breed  a 
prodigious  number  of  cattle.     See  our  articles    Flanders, 
Dutch    East-India  Company,    Dutch   West-India 
Company,  Netherlands. 

An  account  of  the  Bank  of  Loan  of  Amflcrcam,  com- 
monly called* the  Lombard. 

This  houfe  was  firft  built  asamagazine  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor 
inhabitants,  and  was  finifhed  in  the  year  1550,  and  made 
ufe  of  on  the  igth  of  Auguft,  and  in  the  year  1614;  and 
then  the  following  refoluticn  was  taken  by  the  magiftrates  of 
Amfterdam : 

'  Whereas  the  fix-and-thirty  lords  of  the  council  of  Amfter- 
'  dam  have  thought  it  fit  and  ufeful  that  the  table  of  loans 
'  (hall  be  fupported  by  the  city,  and  belong  to  it ;  and  that 
'  alfo  the  houfe  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  fituated  on  the  Old 
'  Side,  fhall  be  appropriated  for  this  :  therefore  have  the  lords, 

*  the  burghermafters  of  this  city,  at  the  defire  of  the  mafters 
'  of  the  fr.id  houfe,  given  20co  guilders  a  year,  during  the 
'  time  the  r.foref.<;d  houfe  fhall  be  made  ufe  of  asbefore-men- 
'  '     ned  :  to  begin  on  the  firft  of  May,  1&14.  And  the  lords 

•  burghermafters  promife,  on  the  part  cf  the  city,  to  caufe 
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(  the  faid  200o  guilders  to  be  paid  to  the  matters  of  the  afore- 

*  named  houfe.     In  witnefs  of  which,  the  feal  of  the  city 

*  was  hereunto  affixed,  January  19,   1615.' 

The  government  of  Amfterdam  hearing  daily  the  melancholy 
complaints  of  their  poor  inhabitants,  and  how  they  were 
forced,  in  time  of  want,  and  when  oppreffed  by  poverty,  to 
pawn  their  goods  to  the  pawnbrokers  and  lombards,  and 
were  vexed  by  large  unreafonable  intereft,  have  refolved  (in 
order  to  free  them  of  fuch  a  confuming  intereft)  to  erect  by 
the  city  fuch  a  bank  of  loan,  or  Lombard,  as  the  above-cited 
refolution  Sets  forth. 

This  rcfolutibn  being  taken  by  the  thirty-fix  counfellors,  they 
ordered  the  faid  houfe  to  be  fitted  up  for  it  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1614,  and  prohibited  other  perfons  to  lend  in  this 
manner,  either  in  public  or  private,  trufting  the  direction  of 
this  bank  to  two  commiflioners,  the  firft  of  which  were  Mr. 
Francis  Henry  Oetjens,  formerly  burghermafter,  and  Mr. 
Jonas  Cornelius  Witfen,  formerly  a  judge.  Thefe  were 
chofen  by  the  burghermafters ;  and  the  faid  commiflioners 
were  either  yearly  changed,  or  continued  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  magistrates. 

The  city  increafing  in  extent  and  number  of  inhabitants, 
there  was  another  very  large  houfe  built;  and  it  was,  in  the 
year  1669,  joined  to  the  abuvefaid  houfe.  Since  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  buildings  there  is  a  place  made  on  the  fide  of  the 
canal,  where  the  goods  that  have  been  left  a  year  are  pub- 
licly fold  ;  and  in  the  front  of  one  of  thefe  building  is  wrote, 
On  the  29th  of  April,  15 14,  was  the  firft  pawn  brought 
in  here. 

The  commiflioners  of  the  city  fit  in  the  new  building,  and 
fee  none  but  the  great  pawns ;  the  leiTer  being  managed  by  a 
fervant  appointed  by  them,  at  a  building  in  the  middle  of  the 
flreet,  where  a  gate  of  ftone  is  built,  with  a  baiTe  relief,  re- 
prefenting  the  manner  of  borrowing,  &c.  The  lenders  fit 
everyday  in  the  morning,  from  eight  till  eleven,  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  from  two  till  four  o'clock,  to  lend  on  all  pawns, 
and  to  releafe  them,  except  on  Wednefdays  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  above-named  commiflioners  meet  every  morning,  from 
nine  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  no  longer,  and  then  enter  into  a 
book  all  the  pawns  on  which  a  hundred  guilders  and  upwards 
are  lent,  and  which  are  called  the  great  pawns.  They  alfo 
keep  the  account  of  the  cafh  themfelves,  and  keep  all  thefe 
large  pawns  in  their  own  cuftody,  fothat  none  can  come  at 
them  without  their  confent :  they  have  alfo  in  their  own  keep- 
ing the  great  cheft  with  money  ;  and  in  their  fervice  a  perfon 
who  has  the  direction  over  all  the  inferior  fervants  ;  alfo  a 
cafhier,  who  is  called  the  great  cafhier,  and  an  appraifer  of 
the  jewels,  gold,  and  filver,  who  is  obliged  to  appraife  thefe 
treafures  at  his  own  peril  ;  for,  if  the  bank  Should  hereafter 
lofe  by  it,  then  he  muft  make  it  good,  for  which  he  gives 
fufficient  bail. 

The  above-named  great  cafhier  gives  fecurity  for  10,000 
guilders.  The  fervant  who  looks  after  the  goods  gives  bail 
for  4000  guilders.  There  is,  befides  this,  an  appraifer  of 
woollen  goods  that  are  valued  at  above  too  guilders  ;  and  the 
cafhier  makes  up  his  accounts  with  the  commiflioners  every 
month.  If  he  has  then  much  money  in  his  hands,  he  is  obliged 
to  deliver  it  up  to  the  commiflioners ;  if  he  has  but  little,  then 
they  give  him  what  they  think  neceffary  ;  and  thefe  commif- 
fioners  deliver  up  their  accounts  every  year  to  the  burgher- 
'mafters,  who  appoint  alfo  the  under-fervants  ;  that  is,  as  far 
as  it  regards  the  great  bank  of  the  pawns  of  above  ioco  guil- 
ders each  pawn. 

The  little  bank  has  a  cafhier  ;  four  lenders,  who  lend  on  all 
pawns  that  are  not  of  gold  or  filver,  according  to  their  orders; 
three  releafers,  to  whom  all  who  come  to  redeem  their  pawns 
muft  addrefs  themfelves.  Thefe  havelikewife  a  book-keeper, 
or  comptroller,  and  each  of  them  finds  fecurity  for  400  guil- 
ders. Thefe  lenders  tax  all  fmall  pawns  under  100  guilders; 
and  thofe  who  pawn  their  goods  receive  a  note,  on  which  the 
name  of  the  owner,  and  the  fum,  or  the  value,  is  wrote,  as 
alfo  the  quantity  of  the  things;  and  fuch  a  note  is  alfo  hung 
to  the  pawn.  When  this  has  been  Shewn  to  the  cafhier,  then 
he  gives  the  money  upon  it,  and  enters  it  in  the  book,  which 
he  daily  examines,  and  checks  wiih  the  book-keeper's  book. 
All  thefe  goods  are  fet  down  by  the  book-keeper,  and  he 
makes  each  chamber  (which  are  divided  according  to  the  va- 
lues) debtor  to  the  cafh.  Here  is  alfo  a  chamber  for  filver, 
from  95  guilders  to  25  ;  and  one  from  25  guilders  to  one 
guilder. 

The  chamber  of  copper,  pewter,  and  pictures,  belong  to 
the  firft  chamber  of  filver  ;  there  are  befides  chambers  for 
woollen  and  linen  goods,  as  one  from  ninety-one  to  twelve 
guilders  ;  one  from  twelve  to  five  ;  from  five  to  three  and  to 
two  guilders;  and  one  from  two  guilders  to  two  ftivers,  or 
pennies,  kach  of  thefe  chambers  have  a  keeper  of  the 
pawns,  or  an  ovcrfeer,  who,  when  any  one  comes  to  re- 
deem his  pawn,  goes  with  the  above  defcribed  note  to  the 
redeemer,  who  fends  it  up  to  the  keeper  of  the  pawns,  who 
muft  then  immediately  deliver  it  up.  The  chamber  or  ware- 
huufe-keepers  mull  anfwer  for  all  the  pawns  delivered  into 
their  cuftody,  and,  if  any  are  milling,  then  they  muft  make 
them  good.  All  thefe  pawns  lie  in  order,  each  in  their  pro- 
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per  chamber,  and  every  one  according  to  it's  month  and  day, 
that  lb  they  may  be  the  eafier  found. 

All  the  notes  for  the  pawns  are  wrote  in  cypher,  or  unknown 
characters,  and  none  can  read  them  but  thole  who  have  the 
key,  that  fo  all  deceit  and  counterfeiting  mi)  be  pi  evented. 
All  thefe  chambers  are  kept  very  neat  and  clean  by  the  pawn- 
keepers,  and  they  are  every  day  aired  by  opening  01  the 
windows.  This  bank  has  twelve  watchm  n  to  prevent  ad 
thieving  ;  thc-fe  walk  about  all  night,  and  the  fervant  of  the 
bank  (who  lies  there)  is  the  captain  of  them,  becaufe  the 
city  muft  make  good  all  that  is  ftolen.  All  theie  luvancs 
are  under  oath  of  iidelity  and  fecrecy. 

This  being  the  foundation  of  this  very  laudable  work,  it  was 
neceliary,  in  order  to  keep  it  up,  to  Support  it  bygo.-d  de 
crees,  which  were  made  on  the  25th  of  April  1614,  a. 
the  8th  of  July  j6i6. 

All  pawns  worth  lets  than  a  hundred  guilders,  or  about  ten 
pounds,  pay  every  week  one  fixteenth  part  of  a  Stiver,  or 
one  fixteenth  of  a  penny  intereft.  Thofe  from  a  hundred  to 
four  hundred  feventy-five  guilders,  at  the  rate  of  eight  in  the 
hundred  in  a  year;  and  all  pawns  of  five  hundred  guilders 
and  upwards,  fix  in  the  hundred  in  a  year.  To  be  thus  un- 
derftood,  that,  at  all  times  when  the  owner  will  redeem  his 
pawns,  in  that  cafe,  the  weeks,  months,  and  fix  weeks  en- 
tered into  fhall  be  counted,  and  they  do  not  lend  by  days. 
This  city  is  fecurity  for  all  pawns  that  are  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  thefe  managers,  who  are  obliged  to  reftore  the 
pawns  to  thofe  who  bring  the  notes,  and  pay  the  fum  bor- 
rowed with  the  intereft,  without  taking  any  notice  whether 
they  be  the  real  owners  or  no,  unlefs  it  appeared  to  them  that 
there  was  a  manifeft  deceit;  for,  in  that  cafe,  all  ftolen  and 
intruded  goods  are  reftored  to  the  owners,  provided  they  give 
fecurity  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  directors. 
If  it  fhould  happen  that  the  pawns  depofited  in  this  houfe 
fhould  be  loft  by  fire,  or  other  ftrange  accidents,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  the  owners  of  the  pawns  on  which  from  a  hundred 
guilders  to  five  hundred  guilders  and  upwards  are  lent,  muft 
bear  and  fufter  the  lofs,  and  they  are  befides  obliged  to  pay 
the  fum  they  have  borrowed  on  them. 

All  pawns  that  are  brought  into  this  houfe,  and  have  lain 
there  a  year  and  fix  weeks  without  paying  the  intereft  that  is 
due,  unlefs  that  the  owners  have  agreed  with  the  directors, 
are  fold  either  by  auction  before  the  door,  or  within  by  bro- 
kers, which  is  done  four  times  in  the  year.  Though  the 
overplus  money  goes  back  to  the  proprietors,  yet  the  intereft 
goes  on  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owner,  'till  the  money  for 
which  the  pawns  are  fold  is  received.  Thofe  whole  goods 
are  thus  fold,  are  obliged  to  demand  and  to  receive  this  mo- 
ney ;  out  of  which  the  charges  of  the  fales  are  deducted, 
within  three  years,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  24th  of 
March  1616,  elfe  the  faid  furplus  goes  to  the  profit  of  the 
poor  of  the  city.  And  thole  who  ihall  after  that  time  de- 
mand the  faid  overplus  money,  ihall  be  deprived  of  all  right 
to  it  j  nor  {hall  the  overfeers  of  the  poor,  who  may  receive 
this  money,  be  obliged  to  reftore  it. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  damages  or  lofles  by  fales,  an  aucti- 
oneer is  appointed,  who  is  chofen  out  of  the  molt  fkilful  offi- 
cers of  this  bank,  and  who  gives  fecurity  that  the  goods  fold 
fhall  be  paid  for,  before  he  lets  them  go ;  and  he  has  from 
the  city  five  in  the  hundred  for  his  trouble,  on  condition  that 
he  fhall  anfwer  all  lofles. 

If  it  fhould  happen  that  ftolen  goods  were  brought  into  this 
bank  of  loans,  and  money  was  advanced  thereon,  then  the 
right  owner  cannot  have  his  things  back  without  returning 
back  the  money,  unlefs  he  had  given  notice  to  the  bank  that 
fuch  goods  were  ftolen  before  any  money  was  lent  on  them : 
in  that  cafe,  the  goods  are  retained  and  reftored  to  the 
owner  ;  for  which  he  is  to  give  fomething  to  the  poor's  box, 
of  which  the  burghermaflers  have  the  difpofal. 
On  the  30th  of  January  1682,  all  this  was  confirmed  and 
explained  by  a  placart,  or  fort  of  proclamation. 
When  any  perfon  lofes  his  note,  and  comes  to  claim  his 
pawn,  then  he  muft  give  fecurity,  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  the 
directors  ;  and  the  bail  is  attacked  by  a  fudden  execution,  in 
cafe  any   fraud  be  difcovered. 

On  the  24th  of  April  1682,  it  was  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  none  fhould  lend  money  on  any  moveable  goods; 
and  alfo  that  no  private  perfon  Qiall  be  allowed  to  keep  a 
lombard-houfe,  (which  anfwers  to  our  pawn-brokers  Shops); 
and  that  no  perfon  whatever  fhould  lend  lefs  than  a  hundred 
guilders  on  goods,  nor  then  take  more  than  four  in  the  hun- 
dred for  the  intereft  of  a  whole  year. 

The  government  of  the  city  having  found,  that,  notwith- 
standing their  repeated  orders,  many  perfons  did  fecretly  lend 
money  on  pawns  at  a  high  intereft,  and  kept  lombard-houfes 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  bank  of  loan,  and  2lfo  to  poor 
people,  who  were  quite  exhausted  by  them,  therefore  they 
publifhed,  on  the  27th  of  January  1684,  the  following  order: 
I.  That  hereafter  no  perfons  whatfoever  Shall  be  allowed  to 
make  it  their  bufinefs  to  lend  money  on  moveables  ulually 
brought  into  the  bank  of  loan,  at  a  higher  intereft  than  at 
the  rate  of  four  in  the  hundred  in  the  year  ;  and  that  thofe 
who  Shall  be  convicted  to  have  erected  a  lombard  in  their 
houfes  Shall   not  only   be   deprived   of  all  right  or  adiiort 
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againft  the  owners  or  givers  of  furh  pawns,  who  fhall  have 
power  to  challenge  them  and  retake  them  at  any  time,  with- 
out reftoring  the  money  borrowed,  or  the  interefl;  but  fuch 
lenders  (hall  befides  be  fined  in  a  fum  equal  to  the  fum  they 
(hall  have  fo  lent  ;  and,  befides  that,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumllances,  they  fhall  undergo  a  farther  puniihment,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  and  arbitration  of  the  judges. 

II.  TtlJR  thofe  who  heretofore  ufed  to  make  fuch  loans,  and 
continue  to  do  it,  be  obliged,  after  the  time  for  which  the  mo- 
ney is  lent  fhall  be  expired,  to  reftore  all  the  pawns  to  the 
owners,  and  not  continue  them  at  a  higher  interefl  than  at 
the  rate  of  four  in  a  hundred  in  a  year,  or  to  bring  them  to 
the  bank  of  loan,  where  they  will  receive  what  is  due. 
Thofe  who  fhall  fail  to  follow  this  order,  fhall  be  fubject  to 
the  penalties  mentioned  in  the  firft  article. 

III.  That  hereafter  no  perfon  whatfoever  fhall  prefume  to 
lend  lefs  than  a  hundred  guilders  on  any  pawn,  be  it  at  a 
high  or  at  a  low  intereft,  on  the  above-named  penalty. 

IV.  That  this  order  may  be  the  better  obferved  and  executed 
with  greater  vigour,  the  lords  of  the  government  and  juftice 
have  ordered  all  the  officers  and  fervants  of  the  juftice,  as 
alfo  all  the  officers  of  the  bank  of  loan  of  this  city,  to  in- 
form them  from  time  to  time,  whether  this  order  be  in  any 
manner  infringed  or  broke,  and,  if  they  find  it  is  not  ob- 
ferved, they  fhall  inform  the  lord  high  officer  of  this  city  of 
it,  and  he  is  to  profecute  in  that  cafe  ;  and  thofe  who  are 
convicted  by  half,  or  imperfect  proofs,  fhall  be  obliged  to 
clear  themfelvcs  by  a  folemn  oath,  and  fwear  that  they  have 
not  lent  any  thing  in  that  manner;  and,  in  default  of  this, 
or  if  they  refufe  to  take  the  faid  oath,  they  fhall  be  con- 
demned into  the  penalties  here  above-mentioned.  One 
third  of  all  thefe  forfeitures  fhall  go  to  the  informer,  though 
he  fhould  be  the  perfon  that  borrowed  the  money  ;  one  third 
to  the  lord  high  officer,  and  the  other  third  to  the  hofpital  of 
the  children  fupported  by  alms. 

The  bank  was  firft  erected  by  people  who  raifed  a  fum  of 
money  by  fubfeription,  at  fix  in  the  hundred ;  which  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  four,  and  then  to  three  and  a  half  in 
the  hundred  ;  and,  in  the  year  1682,  the  city  redeemed  it, 
and  became  entire  mafter  of  this  bank  of  loan.  It  confifted 
in  a  fund  of  a  million  of  guilders. 

Two  watchmen  ftand  continually  centincl  in  two  centry- 
boxes  before  the  warehoufes,  and  they  have  dark  lanthorns. 
This  bank  appoints  a  good  number  of  brokers,  whofc  em- 
ployment is  wrote  on  a  board  before  their  door,  and  there 
thofe  who  do  not  care  to  difcover  their  want  or  poverty,  can 
go  and  have  their  goods  brought  to  the  lombard  by  the  faid 
brokers,  who  keep  it  fecret,  and  do  this  fervice  for  a  fmall 
matter,  and  iecurity  to  the  city  for  their  fidelity. 

Remarks. 

What  an  advantage  might  it  have  proved  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, if  that  had  been  blefled  with  a  Charitable  Cor- 
poration, as  wifely  conftituted  and  as  equitably  conducted, 
as  the  lombard  of  Amfterdam  has  been  ? 

Of  the  Monies  and  Exchanges  of  Holland. 

The  Hollanders  keep  their  accounts   in  florins  or  guilders, 

ftivers  and  penings.     The  florin  —  20  ftivers,  the  ftiver  —  8 

duits  or  16  penings,  or  2  deniers  gros. 

The  rixdollar  or  patagon  =  50  fols,  or  deniers  gros.    It  was 

regulated  in  1606,  that  they  fhould   be  of  the  ftandard   of 

lOi  deniers,   and   of  the    weight  of   536  grains;  and   in 

1721,  that  the  ducat  of  gold  fhould  be  of  the  ftandard  of 

yh  -,?-  carats,  weighing  64  grains  =  5  florins  bank. 

The  pound  gros  —  6  florins,  or  20  fols  gros. 

The  fol  gros  or  fchelling  =  6  common  fols,  or   12  deniers 

gros,  the  gros  ~  8  penings. 

There  are  two  forts  of  money,  current  and  bank  ;   all  bills 

of  exchange  are  paid  in   the  latter  ;  the  difference  between 

them  is  from  about  3  to  6  per  cent,  according  to  the  ftate  of 

commerce  and  money  tranfaclions  relating  thereto,  and  this 

difference  is  called  the  agio. 

Case     I. 
To  reduce  Current  into  Bank  Money. 
Suppofe  the  agio  5  per  cent,  fay, 


O 


PERATION. 


If  105  florins   current   give    100   bank,    what  will 
1628  florins  6  fols  4  penings  current  give? 
100 


162800 

• 

25: 

0  :  0  for  5  fols  =  ±. 

5 

0  :  0  for  i  fol   rr^ofj. 

1 

:  5  :  0  for  4  pen.  ~£  of  a  fol 

105)  162831  15:0  (1550  florins  15  fob  8  penings 
bank  money,  to  which  the  faid  1628  florins  6  fols  and  4 
penings  are  equal. 


HOL 

And,  as  there  will  be  a  remainder  of  81,  that  muft  be  mul- 
tiplied by  20  fols,  the  value  of  the  florin,  and  divided  by  the 
fame  divifor,  and  it  will  give  15  fols,  and  a  further  remain- 
der of  50,  which  being  multiplied  by  16,  the  penings  in  a 
fol,  and  divided  by  the  fame  divifor,  it  gives  8  penings. 

To  reduce  Bank  Money  into  Current. 
State  the  queftion  according  to  the  rule  of  proportion,  thus : 
If  toofl.  bank  give  5  advance,  what  will  1550  fl.  15  f.  8  p. 

5 


Flo.   77I53  :  17  :  8 
20 


Agio 


1550  flor.  15  fols  8  p.  bank  Sols  10^7 
77  10       12     added  16 


Makes  1628  6         4     cur.     Pen.       12)40 

Money.  The  anfwer  and  proof  to  the  foregoing  is  fo 
eafy  to  thofe  acquainted  with  common  arithmetic,  that  'tis 
needlefs  to  give  further  explanation,  than  what  is  done  un- 
der the  articles  England,  Exchanges,  Genoa,  Ham- 
burgh. 

Suppofe  a  merchant  of  Holland  owes  the  following  fums 
bank  money  of  Amfterdam,  to  his  foreign  correfpondents  at 
the  refpective  places  hereafter  mentioned. 

Courfe  of  Exchange. 
.— 1 — -*■  — . 


1FI0. 

Sols. 

At  Paris 

2133 

2 

London 

i<;8o 

10 

Hamburgh 

2841 

5 

Madrid 

1550 

15 

Lifbon 

1242 

'4 

Genoa 

»V»5 

S 

Venice 

2340 

10 

L'gborn 

1832 

7 

Geneva 

'434 

12 

at  55J  den.  gros  per  crown  of  60  folsTonrnoii. 
at  34 1  fols  gros  per  pound  fterling. 
at  32  I  fols  per  dollar. 

at  97  i  den.  gros  per  dudt  of  375  marvadets. 
at  44  I  den.  gros  per  crufado  of  400  rees. 
at  92  £  den.  gros  per  piafter  of  5^vres  bank, 
at  88  \  den.  gros  per  ducat  of  24  gros. 
at  86  -I  den.  gros  per  piafter  of  20  fols  d'or. 
—  I  at  90^  den.  jros  per  crewnof6o  fols  current 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Holland  on  France. 

To  reduce  2133  florins  2  fols  bank  money  of  Holland,  into 
crowns,  fols,  and  deniers  of  France,  exchange  at  55  \  de- 
niers gros,  per  crowns  of  60  fols  Tournoii. 

Case      II. 


O  p  e  r 


A    T    I    O    N. 


2133:2         at     -     - 
Multiply  by  40  deniers  gros 

85324  deniers  gros 
8 


443  eighths 


%  443)  682592  eighths  (to  be  divided,  give  154a 
crowns,  50  fols,  4  deniers. 

Instruction. 

Multiply  the  florins  by  40  deniers  gros,  the  value  of  a  florin, 
adding 4  for  the  two  fols,  the  fol  being  worth  2  deniers  gros; 
and  reduce  the  product  into  eighths,  the  fame  denomination 
with  the  price  of  exchange  ;  and  divide  the  fum  by  the 
price,  and  the  quotient  will  fhow  how  often  the  one  is  contain- 
ed in  the  other,  which  is  the  anfwer,  1540  crowns,  with  a 
remainder  of  372;  which  multiplied  by  60  fols,  the  value  of 
a  crown,  and  divided  by  the  fame  divifor,  it  gives  50  fols, 
and  a  further  remainder  of  170,  to  be  multiplied  by  12  de- 
niers, the  value  of  a  fol,  and  divided  by  the  like  divifor,  it 
produces  4  deniers. 

Proof. 

1540  Crowns,  50  fols,  4  den.  at  55  \ 
55  4 


7700 
7700 

385  for  f  the  J  of  1 540 
192  *  for  f  the  ±  of  -§. 
27  •$  for  30  fols  the  foftheexc 
9-j  for  10  fols  the  f  of  ditto 
4-|  for  5  fols  the  f  of  10 
4  f  for  5  fols  ditto 
Fl.  2133  :  4  den.  =  2  fols  |  for  4  deniers  T*T  of  5  fols 


551 


4]o]8532J4 


853244  with  the  other  fmall  fractions 
[above,  allow 


more. 


Instruction. 


Multiply  the  fum  by  the  price  of  exchange,  55  deniers,  and 
for  the  -§-  take  the  aliquot  parts  as  directed  above.  For  the 
50  fols  4  deniers,  make  the  divifions  alfo  as  explained  in  the 
operation. — Add  the  whole  together,  and  the  fum  will  be 
deniers  gros,  the  fame  denomination  with  the  exchange,  by 
which  you  multiply :  this  fum  divided  by  40,  the  deniers 
gros  in  a  florin,  the  quotient  gives  florins,  4  deniers  =;  Z 
ftivers,  the  proof. 

Of 


H  O  L 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Holland  upon  London. 
Case     III. 

To  reduce  2580  florins  10  fols  bank  of  Amfterdam,  into 
ftprling  money  of  England',  exchange  at  34  v  fols  gros  of 
Holland,  per  pound  fterling. 

Oper  ation. 

2580  Florins  10  fols  at  34  \ 
40  deniers  gros  12 


103200 

20  for  the 


414  deniers  gros. 


414)   103220  den.  gros  (1.  249  16:5  fterling,  for  which 
the  draught  is  made  on  London. 

Instruction. 

Reduce  the  furri  and  price  of  exchange  into  deniers  gros,  and 
divide  the  former  produd  by  the  latter,  and  the  quotient  is  the 
anfwer.  40  Deniers  gros  making  a  florin,  as  in  thepreceding 
cafe,  you  multiply  thereby  :  for  the  10  fols  you  add  20  deniers 
crros,  2  being  r=  I  fol  :  this  gives  the  deniers  gros  contained 
in  the  fum.  For  the  i.  fol  in  the  price  of  exchange  take  in  6 
deniers,  )2  deniers  gros  making  1  fol,  and  divide  the  produd 
of  the  fum  by  that  of  the  price  :  the  remainder,  134,  multi- 
plied by  20,  the  {hillings  in  a  pound  fterling,  and  divided  by 
thedivifor,  gives  6  fhillings,  with  a  further  remainder  of  196, 
which  multiplied  by  12,  the  pence  in  alhilling,  gives  5  pence 
fterling.  , 

Proof. 

I.  249  ;  6  :  6  fterling,  exchange  at  34  \ 
414  —  il.  fterling  ,.!  12 


996 
249 
996 

*°3t 

20  i 


414  deniers  gros 


for  5  fhillings,  the  -*  of  414 
fori  (hilling,  the  4  of  5  f. 

7  ~  near  for  4  pence,  the  j  of  1  f. 

1  2  for  1  penny,  the  £  of  4  d. 


4Ji032il9( 


Flor.  2580  :  19  =  94?  and  allowing  for  the  fmall  fractions 
above,  will  make  the  other  half  fol,  near  enough  for  practice, 
without  defcending,  in  thefe  cafes,  to  larger  fractions. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Holland  upon  Hamburgh. 

CASE    IV. 

To  reduce  2841  florins  5  fols,  bank  money  of  Amfterdam, 
into  marks  and  folslubs  of  Hamburgh,  bank  money,  exchange 
at  32  I  common  fols  of  Holland  per  dollar  of  32  fols  lubs 
bank  of  Hamburgh. 


Operation. 


2841  i  florins  bank*  at 
40  demi  fols 


32l 
8 


1 13640 

1  o  for  the  I 


263  eighths 


113650 
8 


263)909200  eighths  (3457  marks  6  deniers  lubs  bank,  for 
which  the  draught  muff,  be  made  upon  Hamburgh. 

Instruction. 

Multiply  the  fum  given  by  40,  becaufe  the  mark  lubs  is  half 
one  dollar,  and  reduce  the  fame  into  eighths,  and  alfo 
the  exchange  of  32  '[-  :  then  divide  the  producl,  909200,  by 
263,  which  gives  a  quotient  of  3457  marks :  for  the  re- 
mainder, 9,  multiply  by  16  fols,  the  value  of  a  mark,  and, 
as  the  produd  islefs  than  thedivifor,  multiply  by  12  peninps, 
and  divide  by  the  fame  divilor,  and  you  have  6  deniers,  or 
penings,  the  anfwer,  in  Hamburgh  money. 
For  proof  hereof  fee  the  article  HAMBURGH,  the  exchange 
thereof  upon  Holland. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Holland  upon  Sfain, 

CASE     V. 

To  reduce  1550  florins,  15  fols,  8  penings,  bank  money  of 
Amfterdam,  into  ducats,  fols,  and  deniers,  and  afterwards 
into  rials  and  marvadees,  old  plate,  exchange  at  97  [  deniers 
£ros,  per  ducat  of  Spain  of  375  marvadees. 


H  O  L 

Operation. 

1550  florins,  15  '    fols,  at   -     -     972 
40  4 


62031 
-    4 


389  quart. 

[muft  be  made  in  Spain. 
389)248 I24quart.  (637  ducats  17  fols,  for  which  the  draught 
1 1  rials   1  marvadee 


637 

637    . 

18  rials  25  mar.  for  637  mar.  divided  by  34 

5  17  for    ic  ihc  fols  ,'■ 

2  25  for      5  the  fols 

1  3  for      2  the  fols 


is;Umls 


7035  rials  2  mar.  old  plate. 

Instruction. 

Multiply,  by  40  deniers  gros,  the  1550  florins  154  fols,  as 
in  the  former  cafe,  and  take  in  31  for  the  15  ~  fols:  reduce 
the  produd,  62031,  into  quarters,  and  alfo  the  price  of  ex- 
change, 97^;  (if  the  fraction  had  been  eighths,  you  muft 
have  reduced  the  fame  into  eighths  :  divide  the  produd  of 
the  fum  by  that  of  the  price,  and  the  quote  will  be  637  du~ 
cats,  with  a  remainder  of  331  ;  which  being  multiplied  by 
20  fols,  the  imaginary  fubdivifion  of  the  ducat,  and  divided 
by  the  fame  divifor,  it  gives  17  fols,  and  a  further  remainder 
of  7. — This  multiplied  by  12  deniers,  the  value  of  a  fol ;  but 
the  produd,  84,  being  lefs  than  the  divifor,  389,  it  gives  no 
deniers ;  for  the  proof  whereof,  fee  the  article  Spain,  the  ex- 
change thereof  on  Holland. 

To  reduce  thefe  637  ducats  17  fols,  into  rials,  they  muft  be 
multiplied  by  11  rials  1  marvadee,  the  value  of  an  exchange 
ducat,  and  it  will  produce  7035  rials  2  marvadees,  old  plate, 
to  be  received  at  Madrid. 

Advertisement. 

Although  the  fubdivifions  of  the  ducat  are  rials  and  marvadees, 
and  not  fols  and  deniers,  it  is  better,  for  the  facility  of  com- 
putation, to  multiply  the  remainder  by  20  and  12,  toobtain 
fols  and  deniers;  becaufe,  if  you  multiply  the  remainder  by 
11  rials  1  marvadee,  and  by  34,  the  operation  would  be  very 
troublefome  for  difpatch  in  bulinefs  :  but,  when  you  may  re- 
quire a  quotient  of  rials  and  marvadees,  and  not  of  ducats, 
the  following  is  the  method  : 

Take  the  preceding  62031  deniers  gros,  at  97  ^  deniers  gros 
multiplied  by        375  mar.  =  1  due    34  mar.  —  1  rial 


3IOI55 

434217 
186093 

23261625 

marvades 

388 
2918  \  for  the  * 

3306  f  marvadees 
2 

6613)46523250  divid.  (7035  rials  4  mar.  old  plate, 
the  fame  as  before  produced. 

Instruction. 

Multiply  the  fum,  as  above,  by  375  marvadees,  the  value  of 
a  ducat,  and  afterwards  by  2,  for  half  marvadees. — Multiply 
alfo  the  exchange,  97  ^,  by  34  marvadees,  the  value  of  a  rial, 
and  afterwards  by  2,  to  produce  half  rials,  taking  in  the  one 
half. — The  quotient  is  7035  rials,  with  a  remainder  of  795  ; 
which  multiplied  by  34,  and  divided  as  before,  it  gives  4 
marvadees,  two  more  than  by  the  other  method,  which  is 
with  greater  preciiion,  though  the  other  is  accurate  enough 
for   bufinefj. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Holland  upon  Genoa. 


a   s   e 


VI. 


To  reduce  1325  florins,  5  fols,  8  penings,  bank  money  of 
Amfteidam,  into  piafters  of  5  livres,  or  20  fols  d'or,  and 
afterwards  into  livres,  fols,  and  deniers,  bank  money  of 
Genoa,-  exchange  at  92  ~  deniers  gros  per  pjafter. 

Operation. 

1325    florins,  5  fols,  8  penings,  or  ri  demi-fols 
40  deniers  gros,  or  demi-fols 
— — —  Exchange  92  -\ 

530 1 1  gros  4 

369  quarters — divilor 

369)212044  dividend  (574 piafters,  12  fols,  iodeniersbank, 
for  which  the  draught  mult  be  made. 

In- 


H  O  L 

Instruction: 

Reduce  the  Cum  and  the  price  of  exchange  into  quarters  of 
deniers  gros,  and  divide  the  produft  of  one  by  that  of  the 
other,  and  you  have  a  quote  of  574  piafters,  with  a  remain- 
der of  2385  which  multiplied  by  20  fols  d'or,  the  value  of 
the  piafter,  and  divided  by  the  fame,  gives  12  fols,  and  a 
remainder  of  332;  which  multiplied  by  12  deniers  d'or,  and 
divided  by  the  like  divifor,  you  will  have  10  deniers  d'or  to 
be  received  at  Genoa.— For  the  proof  whereof  fee  the  article 
Genoa,  for  the  exchange  of  Genoa  on  Holland. 
But,  if  you  would  reduce  the  faid  florins  at  once  into  liras, 
fols,  and  deniers  bank,  inftead  of  operating  as  above,  and 
afterwards  multiplying  the  574  piafters,  12  fols,  JO  denier?, 
by  5  liras,  the  value  of  a  piafter,  to  have  2873  liras,  4  fols, 
and  5  deniers  bank  (which  is  too  tedious)  you  may  multiply  the 
product,  5301 1  deniers  gros  contained  in  the  fum,  by  5  liras, 
the  value  of  a  piafter,  and  afterwards  by  4,  for  the  quarters, 
the  product  whereof,  1060220,  being  the  dividend,  and  the 
quarters  in  the  exchange,  369,  the  divifor,  the  quotient  will 
be  the  fame,  2873  liras ;  and  for  the  remainder,  83,  multi- 
ply by  20  and  12,  and  divide  by  the  common  diviior,  369, 
and  you  will  have  the  4  fols  5  deniers. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Holland  upon  Portugal. 

Case     VII. 

To  reduce  1242  florins  14  fols,  bank  money  of  Amfterdam, 
into  crufadoes  and  reesof  Portugal,  exchange  at  44  J  denier* 
gros  per  crufado  of  400  recs. 


Operation. 

1242  flor.   14  fols  bank,  at 
40  deniers  gros 


44  I 
8 


49708— Add  28  for  the  14  fols         355  eighths 


355)397664(1120  crufadoes  72  recs,  for  which  the  draught 
is  made  on  Lifbon. 

Instruction. 

Reduce  both  the  fum  and  the  price  of  exchange  into  eighths 
of  deniers  gros,  and  divide  the  product  of  the  fum  by  that  of 
the  exchange-price,  and  you  will  have  11 20  crufadoes,  with 
a  remainder  of  64;  which  being  multiplied  by  400  rees,  the 
value  of  the  crufado,  and  divided  by  the  355,  gives  72  rees, 
to  be  received  at  Lifbon.  For  proof  hereof  fee  PORTUGAL, 
for  the  exchange  thereof  upon  Holland. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Holland  upon  Leghorn. 
Case    VIII. 

To  reduce  1832  florins  7  fols,  bank  money  of  Amfterdam, 
into  piafters,  fols,  and  deniers  of  Leghorn,  exchange  at  8b  f 
deniers  gros  per  piafter  of  20  fols  d'or. 

Operation. 


1832  florins  7  fols  bank,  at 
40  deniers  gros 


73294  deniers  gros 
2 


173  demi-deniers 


173)  146588  demi  deniers  (847  piafters,  6  fols,  7  deniers,  for 
which  the  draught  fliould  be  made  upon  Leghorn. 

Instruction. 

Reduce  into  half  deniers  gros  both  the  fum  and  the  price  of 
the  exchange,  and  divide  the  product  of  the  former  by  that  of 
the  exchange-price,  and  you  have  the  piafters,  with  57  for  a 
remainder;  which  being  multiplied  by  20  fols,  the  value  of 
a  piafter,  and  divided  by  the  fame  divifor,  you  will  have  6 
fols,  and  102  remaining. — This  multiplied  by  12,  and  di- 
vided by  the  like,  gives  7  deniers,  to  be  received  at  Leg- 
horn.— For  proof  hereof  fee  Leghorn,  the  exchange  there- 
of upon  Holland. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Holland  upon  Venice. 

Case    IX. 

To  reduce  2340  florins,   10  fols,  8  penings,  bank  money  of 
Amfterdam,   into  ducats,  fols,  and  deniers,  bank  money  of 
Venice,    and   into  liras,    fols,    and    deniers,    of  the   laid 
money. 
Vol.  I. 


H  O  L 

Operation. 

2340  florins  10  fols, |,  at     -     -     88  1.  deniers 
40  deniers  gros,   or  demi-fols      4 


93621 
4 


353  quart. — divifor 

[the  draught  mud  be  made  upon  Venice. 

353)  374484  quart. --div.  (1060  due.  17  fols  3  den.  for  which 

6 


[the  ducat 

—  for  4  foldi,  the  \  of 

—  for  10  fols 

—  for    5  fols: 
4  for    2foLs1'«J  o  ^ 
6  for    3  den.  J  of  2  fols 


!">  —  3 

■  j  ■—  ■+ 


6577  :    6  :  10  to    be  received    at 
Venice  in  bank. 

Instruction, 
Reduce  the  fum  and  the  price  of  exchange  into  quarters  of 
deniers,  and  divide  the  product,  374484,  by  353,  and  you 
will  have  a  quote  of  1060  ducats,  with  a  remainder  of  304 : 
Which  multiplied  by  20  imaginary  fob',  by  way  of  facility  of 
operation,  and  divided  by  the  laid  divifor,  it  gives  17  fols, 
and  79  for  a  remainder;  which  multiplied  by  12  deniers,  the 
value  of  the  faid  fol,  and  divided  by  th«  aforefaid  divifor,  pro- 
duces 3  dcnieis  ;  the  proof  whereof  yon  will  find  under  the 
article  Venice,  the  eychangje  thereof  upon  Holland. 
To  reduce  the  ducats  into  liras,  multiply  by  6  liras  4  foldi, 
the  value  of  a  ducat,  as  above,  and  you  will  have  the  6577 
liras,  6  fols,   10  deniers  b:ink. 

Although  the  ducats  are  of  24  grofTi,  I  have  ncvcrthelefs  re- 
duced them  by  20  and  12,  for  rcaions  given  in  the  exchange 
of  Iloiland  upon  Spain. 

Of  the  Exchange  of  Holland  upen  Geneva. 

Case     X. 

To  reduce  1434  florins  12  fols,  bank  money  of  Amfterdam, 
into  crowns  of  3  livres,  fols,  and  deniers,  and  alfo  intolivres, 
fols,  and  deniers,  current  money  of  Geneva,  exhange  at 
90  {  deniers  gros  per  crown  of  60  fols  of  Geneva. 

Operation. 

1434  florins  12  fols  bank,  at  90  i 
mul.  by    40  den.  gros,  01  demi-fols     2 


S73*4 
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181  demiden. — divifor 


181)  114768  demi.  (634  crowns,  4  fols,  8  den.  for  which  the 
draught  fhould  be  3 

made  on  Geneva.     

1902  livres,  4  fols,  8  deniers,  current  mo- 
ney of  Geneva. 
Instruction. 

Reduce  both  the  fum  and  price  of  exchange  into  demi-deniers 
gros,  and  divide  the  former  by  the  latter  product,  and  you 
will  have  a  quotient  of  634  crowns,  and  14  a  remainder; 
which  multiplied  by  60  fols,  the  value  of  the  crown,  and  di- 
vided by  the  181,  you  will  have  4  ibis,  with  a  further  remainder 
of  1 16  ;  which  multiplied  by  12  deniers,  thevalueof  afol,  and 
divided  by  the  faid  divifor,  it  gives  near  8  deniers,  to  be  re- 
ceived at  Geneva;  which  may  be  eafily  proved,  if  the  ex- 
amples before  given  are  underftood. 

To  find  the  livres,  you  need  only  multiply  them  by  their  va- 
lue of  3  livres;  and,  if  you  would  reduce  the  faid  florins  di- 
rectly into  livres,  they  muft  be  multiplied  by  240  common 
deniers,  the  value  of  the  livre  of  Geneva,  and  the  product 
divided  by  the  fame  divifor,  181,  the  quotient  will  be  the 
fame  fum  of  1902  livres,  4  fols,  8  deniers,  with  the  trifling 
difference  of  near  a  denier. 

Of  the  Weights  of  Holland. 

24  grains  =  I  drachm;  3  drachms,  or  72-grains,  =r  1  gros; 
30  grains  —  1  engel ;  10  engels,  or  4  gros,  and  2  grains  =3 
1  loot;  16  loots,  or  8  ounces,  rr'i  mark;  2  marks  =:  r  lb. 
8  pounds  =r  1  ftone ;  165  pounds  —  1  waggon,  or  wage  ; 
400  pounds  rz  1  load;  15  pounds  —  1  lifpond  ;  20  lifpcnd3 
—  1  fchippon. 

The  weights  of  Holland  compared  with  foreign  weights. 


IOO  lb.  of  Amfterdam  make 
in  foreign  places,  viz. 
lb. 

In  Antwerp         -         105} 
Alicant      -      -        ic8 
Archangel        -        125 
Avignon  -  125 

Audenard        -         112 


100  lb.  in  the  following  places 
make  in  Amfterdam,  viz. 
lb. 


In  Antwerp 
Alicant 
Archangel 
Avignon 
Audenard 
12  E 


94t 
924 

80 
80 
89 

ICO 
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ico  lb.  of  Amfterdam  make  1 
in  foreign  places,  viz. 
lb. 

In  Aufburg        -  i-j 

Ancona  -  149 

Bremen  -  103 

Bsrgen  and  Norway    95  \ 

Bern  -  HI 

Breflau  in  Silefia  125 

Bourdeaux       -  ice 

Bergam  -  169 

Burge  in  Brefle  104 

Bruges  -  ic6 

Copenhagen       -  icil- 

Coningfberg       -  125 

Cologn  -  1  ^4 

Cadiz       -         -  1  o6 
Conftantinople,  Ron  88 

Dantzic  -  112! 

Dixmude         -  114 
Frankfort          -  98 

Florence         -  152 
Geneva           -  89 

/-Great  weight      904 

g  \  Small  weight       66|. 

£  <  Common  weig.  ico 
O  I  Great  bal lance  1+4 

L Small  ballance  150 

Ghent        -       -  112 

Gelders  -  105 

Hamburgh         -  10a 

Lyons  -  116 

London,  Troy  wt.     97 
Ditto,  avoirdupoife   109^ 

Leipfic         -  1 05 

Leghorn  -  145 

Liege         -       -  i~5- 

Lubec  -  1C5 

Lifle  -  114 

Milan  -  168 

Marfeilles        -  1234- 

Mantua  -  175 

MeiSna  -  *  164 

Montpelier        -  120 

Mons         -         -  105 

Middlebuig       -  IC5 

Nantz  -  99 

Naples  -  169 

Norway  -  95 

Noremberg        -        98 

Paris  -  984 

Peterfburg       -  125 

Portugal         -  I14I 

Roan  vifcompt  wt.     96 

Riga         -         -  I2l£ 

Raconis         -  151 

Rochel  -  99 

Stockholm        -  117 

Stetin         -       -  ioj-L 

Seville  -  106 

Sicily,  Rot.       -        62 

Saragoffa         -         158 

Strafburg         -  ico 

Touloufe  -  118 

Tortofa         -  161 

Turin  -  151 

Tournay  -  113 

Venice,  fmall  wt.     166 

Valencia         -         158 

Ypres  -  114 

Of  the  weights  of  Holland  for  gold  and  filver. 

32  aces  =  an  engel  ;  20  engels  =  1  ounce;  8  ounces  =  1 
mark.  Thefe  weights  are  ufed  for  grofs  gold  ;  but,  in  the 
weighing  of  fine  gold,  24  parts  =  to  a  grain,  12  grains  =z  1 
carat,  24  carats  —  1  mark;  and  the  mark  weights  are  about 
1  per  cent,  lighte'r^lhan  the  Troy  weight  of  London. 

Their  long  meafure. 

The  common  one  is  an  aun,  or  ell,  and  is  reckoned  here  | 
of  a  yard :  it  confifts  of  2  feet,  1  inch,  and  2  lines,  of  the 
pie  du  roy  of  France,  and  is  divided  into  f,  J-,  f,  -i^;  or  into 
.  .'i.  This  is  found,  by  obfervation,  to  be  fomething 
more  than  27  *  inches  in  length ;  fo  then  an  Englifh  ell  is 
about  1  I-  of  a  Dutch  aun  :  and 

1  c  0  auns  of  Amfterdam  make 


ico  lb.  in  the  following 

places' 

make  in  Amfterdam, 

viz. 

lb. 

In  Aulliurg 

96 

Ancona 

&7 

Bremen 

96 

Bregci1.,  cVc. 

105 

Bern 

90 

Brefhu 

bo 

Bourdeaux 

koo 

Bergam 

59 

Burge,  &c. 

90 

Bruges 

9+ 

Copenhagen 

&i 

Coningfberg 

80 

Cologn 

96 

Cadiz 

94^ 

Conftant.  ico  Rot. 

i'4 

Dantzic 

89 

Dixmuce 

SiJ 

Frankfort 

102 

Florence 

65 

Geneva 

1 12 

r  Great  weight 

IOSi 

5  \  Small  weight 

120 

|  <  Common  wt. 

100 

^  J  Great  ballance 

69I 

L Small  ballance 

66i 

Ghent 

89J 

Gelders 

95 

Hamburgh 

98 

Lyons 

86 

London,  Troy  wt. 

103 

Ditto,  avoirdupoife 

9'T 

Leipfic              -] 

95 

Leghorn 

69 

Leige 

95 

Lubec 

95 

Lifle 

88 

Milan 

60 

Marfeilles 

81 

Mantua 

57 

MefEna 

65 

Montpelier 

83 

Mons 

95 

Middleburg 

95 

Nantz 

ICI 

Naples 

59 

Norway 

K>5 

Noremberg 

IC2 

Paris 

IOlf 

Peterfb-rg 

80 

Portugal 

87^ 

Roan,  Sec. 

IC4 

Riga          - 

82I 

Raconis 

66 

Rochel 

IOI 

Stockholm 

85i 

Stetin 

98I 

Seville 

"      95 

Sicily 

162 

SaragofTa 

63 

Strafburg 

ICO 

Touloufe 

85 

Tortofa 

62 

Turin 

65 

Tournay 

89 

Venice 

6c 

Valencia 

63 

Ypres 

88 

in  foreign  places,  viz. 

auns. 
InAntwerp,Brabant,&c.98  » 
Paris  -  -  58^- 
London  -  ells  58 ' 
Hamb.  and  Lubec  120 
Frankfort         -        120 


ice    auns     in    foreign   places 
make  in  Amfterdam,  viz. 

auns. 

In  Antwerp,  Brab.  Sec.     ici^ 
Paris  -  -  171 

London  -  1 "  1 

Hamburgh         -  83^ 

Fran  i 


iiit'. 


icoaunsof  AmfUrdammake 

in  fo. 

auns. 
Noremberg 

Leipfic  Naumberg        120 
Breflau  in  Silefia  1  25 

Oluab'jrg 

Dantzx       -  -        n  z[ 

Bergen   and    Dron-  ? 

theim  in  Norway  j 

Sweden  or  Stockholm  1  :  ~ 

Denmark  andCopenr. 

Coi(  -  120 

St.  Gail  for  linen  86 

Ditto  for  wcolien         1 12 

Bern  nr.d  Bafil        -      1 . 

Geneva 

Marfeilles         Canes     35 

Touloufe 

Genoa  -  3: ' 

Rome         -         -  33 

Naples  and  Sicily     -    30 

Barcelona 

Seville  Bar;. 

Portugal  Baras    61 

Ditto  Cavadcs  1  zo 

Venice  "] 

Bologna         (D 

.,    ,=  ,  >  Braces  102 

Alodena, and  I 

Mantua  J 

Bergam          -  -       IC5 

Florence           -  11  Of 

Leghorn       -  -        1167 

Lucca             -  1 1 61- 

Milanforfilk  -       i28£ 

Ditto  for  cloth  1C2 


placsj 
ImfteiJ^m, 


Noremberg 

Ofnaburg 

Norway 

Sweden 

- 
- 
St.  Gali  for  linen 

Bern  and  Baiil 

Geneva 

ico  Canes  of  Marftilles 

—  —     —  T  ouloufe 
— -     —     —  Ir.  noa 

—  —     —   Rome 

—  —     —  Naples    • 


. 


. 


—      —   Barrel.  . 


IOO  B.ir 
Ditto  of  u 

Ditto 


r  Venice 
,    \  B. 

)  -V 
I- - 


"5 

1 


98 


Bergam 
Florence 
Leghorn 
Lucca 

fbrfiik 
Ditto  f< 


Their  wine  meafure. 

2  5  Virges  or  virtules  rr  1  fteekon,  2  fteekon?  —  ;  a- 
4  anchors  =   1  aun,   14  ^u:ns  of  Amfterdam  r=  1  vo& 
N.  B.  The  voedar  is  a  veil  1  ufed  in  Germany,  for  kc- 
the  wines  t.iat  grow  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Mofetle. 
2  Pints  =  1   mingle,     2  mingles  =■  1  ftoop,    8  ftoops  =:  1 
fteekon,  6  mingles  =  I  virge  for  wine,  and  6  v  ditto  —  I 
virge  for  brandy,  upon  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle. . 

Their  brandy  meafures. 

It  is  common  to  put  French,  Spanifh,  and  Portugal  wines  in- 
to pipes,  butts,  and  other  pieces  ;  fome  of  which  contain  at 
Amfterdam,  from  60  to  9c  virges :  therefore  'tis  ufual  with 
the  Hollanders  to  reduce  thefe  meafures  into  butts,  by  the 
following  reckoning. 

27  Virges  of  Cor.iac,  Monguicn,  Rochelle,  and  the  ifleof  Rhc. 
29  Ditto  of  Nantz,  and  other  places  in  Britanv  and  An;ou. 
32  Di:to  of  Bourdeaux,  and  the  other  places  in  Gui. 
32  Ditto  of  Amfterdam,  and  other  places  in  Holland. 
3c  Ditto  of  Hamburgh  and  Lubec. 
27  Ditto  of  Embden. 

At  Bruges  they  call  the  virge?  feftiers,   reckoning  16 
to  a  feftier,  and  they  fell  it  at  fo  much  a  ftoop. 

Meafure  of  fait. 

Salt  is  fold  in  Amfterdam  by  a  great  hundred  of  404  fchep- 
pels,   which  is  reckoned  7  lafts,  or  14  tun,   or  11. 
weight,   —  2c8  facks,    and   is  fold    by  the   pour:d  Fiemifh  : 
11  {  Isfts  of  Amfterdam  ~  the  great  hundred  of  the 
Rhe  in  France. 

Meafure  for  grain. 

Three  fcheppels  =  1  fack,  4  fcheppels  =  1  muid,  36  facie?, 

or  27  muids,   =.  I  laft,  weighing  4COO  ib.  v. eight,    and   in 

London  if  about  10  \  quarters. 

The  land  laft  is  not  the  fame  in  all  places,  there  being  frme 

difference  introduced  by  cuftom,  in  the  fcver.,1  counties. in 

Europe. 

A  laft  of  wheat,  in  Amfterdam,  commonly  weighs  between 

42CC  and  4300  lb. 

Ditto  of  rye,  between  4CCO  and  4200  lb.     Dkto  of  I 

between  32CO  and  34CC  lb. 

There  is  a  duty  upon  wheat  fold  for  theufe  of  the  inhabitants 

of  Amfterdam,    of   131    florins    12    ftivcrs   per  laft, 

brokerage  and  meetage,  &c.    which  the  citizens  and  ! 

likewife  pay.     The  ahove,  and  fuch  fort  oi  n  00m- 

monlv  bought  and  fold   in  Amfterdam,  by  the  gold  florin 

of  28  ftivers. 

The  laft  of  Amfterdam  =  in  Paris  19  fevtiers.  in  Boi: 

38  bufhels,   and  3  lafts  of  Amfterdam  =  4  lafts  of  K 

the  laft  of  North  Hoiland   is  the  fame   . 

In  Hoorn,  Enchuyfen,    M.ivden,   Naerden,    an 

laft  is  22  muids,  or  44  facks  of  2  fcheppels 

A  In 


H  O  L 


H  O  L 


In  Hacrlem  they  reckon  33  facks  to  the  laft;   tluir  fack  is  J 

fcheppcL,  4  of  which  make  the  hoedt  of  Rotterdam,    and 

14  of  thofc  facks    make  one  hoedt  of  Delft. 

In  Alchmear,    in  North  Holland,   a  laft  contains  26  facks. 

In  Lcyden,  they  reckon  8  fcheppels  to  a  fack,  'and  44  facks 

to  a  lair. 

In  Rotterdam,  Delft  and  Schedam,  they  reckon  29  facks  to 

a  laft,  3  fcheppels  to  a  fack,   and  10  |  lacks  to  a  hoedt ;   the 

laft  of  thefe  places  are  two  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  Am- 

ftcrdam. 

In  Tergow,  they  reckon  28  facks  to  a  laft,  3  fcheppels  to  a 

fack,  and  32  fcheppels  to  the  hoedt. 

In  Utrecht,  they  reckon  25  muids  or  facks   to  the  laft,  and 

10  i  facks  to  the  hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 

In  Montfooit,   Yfelftain,  and  Vianen,   &c.   they  reckon  2 

facks  to  a  muid,  and  j8  muids  to  a  laft. 

In  Friefeland,  Lewarden,  Haerlingen,  and  in  other  towns  in 

Weft  Friefeland,  and  atGroningen  in  Eaft  Friefeland,  they 

reckon  33  muids  to  the  laft. 

In  Gelderland  and  the  county  of  Clcves,  viz.  in  Nimeguen, 

Arnheim,  and  Doerburgh,  they  reckon  4  fcheppels  toamou- 

ver,  and   22  mouvers  to  a  lafl,   and  8  mouvers  make  one 

hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 

In  Thiel,   they  reckon  33  fcheppels   to   a  laft. 

In  Ruremond,   they  reckon  68  fcheppels  to  a  laft. 

In  Haerderwick,  they  reckon  11  muids  equal  to  10  muids  of 

Amfterdam. 

In  Over-Yffel  in  Champen,  25  muids  are  equal  to  a  laft,  and 

9  muids  =  1  hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 

In  Zwell,  9  muids  =  l  hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 

In  Deventer,  4  fcheppels  =.  1  muid,  and  36  muids  to  a  laft. 

The  lafts  of  Zealand.     In  Middieburg  4  facks  \  =  to  a  laft, 

the  fack  being  not  much  more  than  2  fcheppels. 

In  Flufhin<r,   Zurickfee,  Brill,  and  fome  other  places  in  the 

neighbourhood,  2  -V  fcheppels  =  to  a  fack. 

In  Liege,  12  fexticrs  —  1  muid,  8  muids  —  1  laft. 

Ill  Tongrcs,   15  muids   =  1  laft  of  corn,  and  14  muids  =  1 

laft  of  oats. 

The  lads  of  Brabant.  At  Antwerp,  30  virtules  make  a  laft, 

and   37  i  of  their  virtules   make  a  laft   of  Amfterdam  ;   4 

mukens  make  a  virtule,  and  3Z  virtules  make  a  fack  of  oats. 

In  Bruflels,   25  facks  make  a  laft  of  Amfterdam. 

In  Malines,   28  virtules  make  a  laft  of  Amfterdam. 

In  Lovain,  37  muids  make  a  laft,  and  8  halfters  make  a  muid. 

In  Breda  and  Stecnberge,   33  I  virtules  make  a  laft  of  corn, 

29  virtules  a  laft  of  oats,  and  13  of  thefe  virtules  make  18 

facks,  or   1  hoedt  of  Amfterdam. 

In  Bregenopzoom,  34  virtules  make  a  laft  of  corn,  and  28  ~ 

Virtules  a  laft  of  oats. 

In  Boifleduc,  10  ±  mouvers,   1  hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 

The  lafts  of  Flanders.     In  Ghent  2  halfters  make  a  fack,   6 

facks  a  muid,  29  facks,  or  58  halfters,  a  laft  of  corn,  and  19 

facks,  or  38  halfters,  a  laft  of  oats. 

In  Bruges,   17  J  hoedt  make  a  laft  of  corn,  and  14  J  hoedt 

a  laft  of  oats,  the  latter  being  equal  to  the  laft  of  Amfterdam. 

In  St.  Omer's  2  fcheppels  make  a  razior,  and  22  i  raziors  a 

laft. 

In  Dixmude,  30  *  raziors  make  a  laft  of  wheat,  and  24  ra- 
ziors a  laft  of  oats. 

In  Lifle,  41  raziors  make  a  laft  of  wheat,  and  30  raziors  a 
laft  of  oats. 
In  Dunkirk,  18  raziors  make  one  hoedt  of  Rotterdam. 

Of  oils  and  honey. 

The  oil  olives  are  ufually  kept  in  butts  and  pipes,  containing 
from  20  to  25  fteekens;  16  mingles  make  afteeken;  717 
mingles,  or  1434  pints,  make  a  tun  of  oil  in  Amfterdam, 
which  is  there  lold  at  fo  many  pounds  Flemifh  per  tun. 
Coarfe  fifh  oil  is  commonly  kept  in  barrels,  containing  be- 
tween 15  to  20  fteekens,  and  is  ufually  fold  in  Amfterdam  at 
fo  many  florins  per  barrel. 

Honey  is  kept  in  various  kinds  of  veflels,  both  of  wood  and 
earth :  in  fome  places  it  is  fold  by  meafure,  in  others  by 
weight.  In  Amfterdam,  they  fell  it  at  (o  many  pounds  Flemifh 
perlun,  confifting  of  6  tierces,  or  aums,  and  alfo  by  fo  many 
florins  per  barrel,  or  by  the  hundred  weight.  The  duty  of 
weighing  is  43  ftivers  per  1000  weight;  and  this,  as  well 
as  brokerage,  is  paid  one  half  by  the  buyer,  the  other  by 
the  feller. 

Of  fome  curious  cafes,  exemplifying  the  arbitration  of  the 
foreign  exchanges,  wherein  Holland  is  concerned. 

Suppofe  that  you  are  prefented  with  bills  of  exchange  upon 
Naples,  for  which  an  exchange  of  82 -fols  per  ducat  of  10 
carlins  is  required. 

To  this  fuppofition  let  us  add  another,  which  is,  that  before 
you  receive  thofe  bills  of  exchange,  you  would  know  how 
many  fols  you  can  afford  to  give  for  every  ducat,  after  having 
circulated  them  through  feveral  places,  and  paying  |  per  cent, 
provifion  to  each  correfpondent  through  whofe  hands  the  mo- 
ney fo  circulates. 

Let  it  be  further  fuppofed,  that  Naples  which  is  the  chief 
object  of  confederation,  exchanges  with  Rome,  bv  giving 
124  ducats  del  regno  tor   too  Roman  crowns: — that  Rome 


.1  provifion,  and  exchanges  wfth  Venice,  by  giving 

for  i 00  ducats  bank  money;  —  thac 
V  mice  exchanges  with  Aniftc-rdam,  by  taking  QOdenieri  groH 
per  1  he  f.iid  ducat,  and  alfo  refcrves  provifion  monej  :- 
Amfterdam  exchanges  with  Madrid  at  96  deniers  gros  per 
ducat,  of  375  marvadecs,  and  retains  the  provifion :  and, 
laftly,  that  Madrid  exchanges  with  Lyons  at  76  fols  pet 
piaftcr  of  272  marvadecs  of  plate,  and  retains  provifion 
money. 

Thefe  things  previoufly  fuppofed,  the  qucftion  is  to  find  the 
anfwer  above  required,  according  to  that  admirable  rule  of 
conjunction,  practifed  by  the  molt  fkilful  money-negociators 
in  Europe. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  rationale  of  this  operation,  the  rea- 
der is  dcfired  to  confult  what  I  have  faid  under  the  article 
Arbitration  of  Exchanges  ;  alfo  the  article  Ex- 
changes, and  fuch  others  to  which  I  lefer  from  thofe 
heads. 

The  cafe,  ftatcd  according  to  the  reafons  there  given,  will 
ftand  as  follows: 


Antecedents.  Equality. 

j lj  Ducats  Naples  —     92 

%  Roman  crowns  —       / 

6i  Crowns  d'eflampe         =    99 

/  Ducat  bco.  of  Venice    =  /ff 
/P(l  Maichetti  bco.  =:    99 

124  Marchetti  bco.  r=    0 

>     Den.grosbco.  ofAmft.—    99 

#pDen.  grosbco.  of  Amft.zr  j/j" 

100  Marvadees  of  plate        ~    99 
272  Marvadees  —    j/4 

Then  qucre,   How  many  of  thefe 
one  ducat  of  Naples  I 


Confequcnts. 
I  Roman  ciowns,  provi- 
sion deducted. 
Crowns    d'eftampe    of 
[Rome. 
f  due.    bco.    of    Venice, 
[provifion  deducted. 
Marchetti    bco.  of  Ven. 
i  Marchetti   bco.    provi- 
sion deducted. 
3  Deniers    gros   bco.    of 
[Amfterdam. 
^  Deniers  gros  bco.  pro- 
[viiion  deducted. 
Marvadecs   of   plate,    at 
[Madrid. 
Marvadees  provif.  ded. 
19  Sols  Tournois. 
laft:  fols  will  be  equal  to 


Explanation. 

The  antecedents  and  confequents,  being  thus  ranged.,  are 
abridged  and  cancelled,  according  to  the  axioms  given  under 
the  before-mentioned  article  of  Arbitration  of  Ex- 
changes; and  the  product,  of  all  the  confequents  multi- 
plied together  for  a  dividend,  and  alfo  the  produdt  of  all  the 
antecedents  multiplied  together  for  a  divifor,  the  quotient  will 
give  the  anfwer  83  fols  Tournois  of  Lyons  per  ducat  of 
Naples. 

The  advantage,  propofed  to  be  reaped  by  this  operation,  is  to 
difcover  if  the  profit  of  a  fol  per  ducat,  that  is  fuppofed  to 
be  made,  by  the  circulation  of  your  money  in  this  manner, 
will  fufneiently  anfwer  the  negociator's  end  in  being  out  of 
his  money  :  that  it  will  not,  is  apparent  at  firft  glance  of  the 
eye,  if  due  attention  be  given  to  what  I  have  faid  under  the 
before  intimated  articles ;  fo  that  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  anfwer,  produced  by  this  operation,  is  a  touchftoneto  the 
foreign  banker  whereby  to  regulate  his  conduct;,  upon  ccca- 
fions  of  the  like  nature. 

Another   Example. 

To  know  the  profit,  by  circulating  of  money  as  follows,  in 
divers  foreign  places. 

Suppofe  you  have  2000  florins  bank  money  in  a  correfpon- 
dent's  hands  at  Amfterdam,  and  would  know  if  it  is  more 
profitable  to  draw  directly  at  56  deniers  gros  per  crown  of 
60  fols,  or  to  pafs  the  net  proceeds  to  Mr.  Berens  of  London, 
at  34  fols  gros  per  pound  fterling,  with  order  to  remit  to 
Mr.  Deftaundau  of  Lifbon,  at  66  pence  fterling  per  milree, 
and  he  to  remit  to  Nozzolini  of  Leghorn,  at  770  rees  per 
piafter  of  20  fols  d'or;  and  this  latter  to  remit  to  Air.  Joyez 
of  Ma*drid,  at  12S  piaffes  of  8  royals  old  plate,  per  100  of 
the  faid  piafters  of  Leghorn,  in  order  to  make  a  remittance 
at  76  fols  Tournois  per  piafter  of  8  royals,  in  paying  \  per 
cent,  provifion  to  each  correfpondent,  excepting  him  at  Lif- 
bon, according  to  mutual  agreement.. 

/  Florin  bco.  —  fa  Den.  gros  bco.  of  Amfterdam. 

=  99  i  Ditto,  provifion  deducted. 

=     f  Sol  grcs  bco. 

=///?(  Pence  fterling. 

z=  99  -i  Ditto,  provifion  deducted. 

z=ipp6  Rees  cf  Lifoon. 
77J3  Rees  of  Lifbon    =r     /  Piaffer  of  Leghorn. 
/fifi  Piaflers  of  Legh—/^  64  Piafters  of  Madrid. 
ffifi  Piafters  of  Madr.=  99  i  Ditto,  provifion  deducted. 
/  Ditto  =  rjti  19  Sols  Tournois  of  Lyons. 

fpti  Sols  Tournois     =r  99  Sols  ditto,  provifion  deducted. 

tfd  Ditto  =     %  Livres  Tournois. 

Q^iere,  How  many  livres  Tournois  will  20cc  florins  bank 
money  of  Amfterdam  make  ?  Anfwer,  4414  livres  12  fols 
2  deniers  Tournois. 

E  X  P  L  A- 


/dc  Deniers  gros 
ft  Deniers  gros 
%$.  Sols  gros  bco. 

Xcvo  Pence  fterling. 
p&  Ditto 
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Explanation. 

The  antecedents  and  the  confequents  of  this  numerical  equa- 
tion are  alio  abridged,  according  to  the  axioms  given,  under 
the  article  of  Arbitration  of  Exchanges,  and  the  one 
divided  by  the  other,   as  in  the  preceding  example. 

Example    of  another  kind. 

To  know  by  time  and  rule,  how  much  per  cent,  profit  is  to 
be  made  by  arbitrating  the  exchanges,  and  the  place  through 
which  the  circulation  fhould  be  made  preferably  to  another. 
As  the  mercantile  ftudent  cannot  underftand  the  true  advan- 
tage, without  computing  what  a  fum  will  produce,  if  drawn 
directly  from  one  place  upon  another;  to  compare  this  way 
with  that  of  the  circulation  through  one  or  more  places,  to 
know  what  you  have  gained  or  loft  upon  the  2000  florins 
that  were  due  to  you  at  Amfterdam,  the  operation  fhould  be 
made  firft  directly,  according  to  the  courfe  of  exchange  of 
the  day,  upon  which  you  have  given  your  correfpondent  or- 
ders: as  for  example,  of  56  deniers  gros  per  crown,  by 
ftating  it  by  the  rule  of  conjunction,   thus: 

1  Florin  bco.     tss  4V  Deniers  gros  bco. 
XfStf  Deniers  gros  =  99  £  Deniers  gros,  provifion  deducted. 
ef#  Ditto  ==?    3  Livres  Tournois. 

Quere,  How  many  livres  Tournois  will  2oro',d  bco.  make? 

Explanation. 

The  antecedents  and  confequents  abbreviated,   according  to 

the  foregoing  direction,  will  give  a  product  to  the  latter  of 

29850  for  a  dividend,  and  7  will  remain  as  an  antecedent 

diviibr,  which  will  produce  a  quotient  of  4264  livres,  5  fols, 

8  deniers  :  but  the  fum,  produced  from  the  foregoing  inftance 

by  circulation,  is  4414  livres,  12  fols,  2  deniers:  fo  that  the 

former  deducted  from  the  latter  affords  a  profit,  by  circulation, 

of  150  livres,  6  fols,  and  6  deniers. 

Now,  if  you   would  know  how  much  per  cent,  profit  this 

produces,   fay,  by  the  direct  rule  of  proportion, 

If  2000  florins  give  150  livers,  6  fols,  6  deniers,  what  will 

100? 

Anfwer,  7  |  livres  per  cent,  florins,  which  is  the  advantage, 

andfomething  more,  that  may  be  made  by  this  procedure. 

Advertisement. 

The  ftudent  fhould  be  apprized,  that  he  ought  not  to  expect 
the  returns  of  his  funds  after  the  circulation,  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  the  profit  or  lofs;  but  his  calculation  fhould  be  made 
before  engagement,  or  he  may  be  greatly  difappointed  by 
this  kind  of  banking. 

Remarks    before  the  laft   war. 

Under  the  article  France,  we  have  fhewn  the  general  fyf- 
tem  of  French  politics  with  regard  chiefly  to  their  commer- 
cial interefts,  everfince  the  time  of  Mazarine,  and  the  glaring 
effects  thereof  to  various  powers  in  Europe,  and  more  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  true  interefts  of  Great-Britain  and 
Holland,  in  the  deftruction  of  the  Dutch  barrier:  which,  as 
it  has  continued  in  a  very  precarious  ftate,  and  does  to  this 
moment,  notwithftanding  the  conclufion  of  the  late  peace 
fome  years  fince,  it  behoves  the  public  wifdom  to  conhder, 
what  was  the  general  fenfe  of  the  nation,  when  this  matter 
was  before  in  a  ftate  of  the  like  uncertainty.  See  alfo  the  ar- 
ticle Flanders,  where  we  have  fpoke  to  this  matter. 
In  refpect  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  their  fenfe  can  no  way 
be  better  feen  than  from  their  own  journals,  and  therefore  I 
fhall  give  the  reader  the  abftract  of  them. 
In  the  beginning  of  1677,  the  commons  in  very  prefling 
terms  reprefented  to  the  king,  that  the  minds  of  his  people 
were  very  much  difquieted  with  the  dangers  arifing  from  the 
manifeft  growth  and  power  of  the  French  king  ;  efpecially 
by  the  acquifitions  made,  and  like  to  be  made  by  him,  in 
the  Spanifh  Netherlands.  '  In  the  prefervation  and  fecurity 
4  whereof,  fay  they,   we   humbly  conceive  the  intereft  of 

*  your  majefiy,  and  the  fafety  of  your  people,  are  highly 
1  concerned  ;   and  therefore  we  moft  humbly  befeech  your 

*  majefty  to  take  the  fame  into  your  royal  care,  and  to 
1  ftrengthen  yourfelf  with  fuch  ftricter  alliances,  as  may  fe- 
c  cure  your  majefty's  kingdoms,  and  preferve  the  faid  Spanifh 

*  Netherlands,  and  thereby  quiet  the  minds  of  your  majefty's 

*  people.' 

And  when  the  lords,  who  concurred  with  the  commons  in 
this  addrefs,  would  have  had  particular  mention  likewife 
made  of  Sicily,  it  being  of  great  importance  to  our  trade, 
that  Sicily  be  not  in  the  hands  of  the  French  king;  the  com- 
mons difagreed  to  it  for  this  reafon,   becaufe  '  the  fpecial 

*  mentioning  of  Sicily  would  feem  to  put  lefs  weight  upon 
«  the  prefervation  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands ;  the  conferva- 
4  tion  of  which  they  conceive  to  be  of  much  more  moment 

*  to  his  majefty's  kingdoms,   than  that  of  Sicily.     For  tho' 

*  it  may  be  of  great  importance  to  our  trade  that  Sicily  be 

*  not  in  the  hands  of  the  French  king,   yet  the  fafety  of  his 

*  majefty's  kingdoms  is  not  fo  immediately  endangered  there- 

*  by  ;  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  equally  infifted  on.5 


The  king  agreed  with  his  parliament,   in  owning  the  ?rrat 
importance  the  confervation  of  Flandj 
land;   but  the  reft  of  his  anfwer,  which  fhewed   his  aver- 
fion  to  enter  into  a  war  for  it's  defence,    was    fo  l.u! 
factory,  that  a  motion  was   immediately  made  for  a  frcond 
addrefs  to  his  majefty,   to  enter  into  a  firict  and  ! 
ance  with  the  confederates;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  mo- 
tion, the  houfe  did  about  a  fortnight  after  (March  30)  in  a 
fecond  addrefs,  <  with  moft  earned  and  repeated  defires,  im- 
c  plore  his  majefty,  that  he  would  be  pieaf.d  to  take  timely 

*  care  to  prevent  thofe  dangers,  that  may  arife  to  thefe 

*  doms  by  the  great  power  of  the  French  king,  and  the  pro- 

*  grefs  he  daily  makes  in  the  Netherlands  and  other  places; 
'  and  that  he  would  not  defer  the  entering  into  fuch  alliances 

*  as  may  obtain  thofe  ends,  promifing  fully  to  aflift  his  ma- 
'  jefty,  if  he  fhould  be  engaged  in  a  war  in  pursuance  of 
'  fuch  alliances.' 

Within  three  days  after  the  king's  anfwer  to  tins  ad 
April  13,  the  houfe  made  a  third  addrefs,  to  affure  h: 
jefty,  that  l  they  would  with  moft  chearful  hearts  pi*. 
'  both  then  and  at  all  other  times,   to   furnifh   his  m; 

*  with  fuch  large  fupplies  upon  this  occafion  (to  preferve  the 
'  Netherlands  and  check  the  growth  of  France)  as 
'  might  enable  him,  by  God's  afliftance,  to  maintain  the  al- 
'  liance3  they  had  advifed,  againft  all  oppofition  whaty 
This  addrefs,  upon  the  king's  anfwer  to  ir,  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  fourth,  April  16,  affuring  his  majefiy  of  their 
duty  and  affection  ;  and  that  he  might  not  only  depend  up- 
on the  fupply  he  defired,  but  upon  all  fuch  affiftances  as  the 
pofture  of  his  affairs  fhould  require:  '  In  confidence  where- 
'  of,   fay  the  commons,   we  hope  your  majefty  will  be  en- 

*  couraged  in  the  mean  time  to  fpeak  and  act  fuch  things  as 

*  your  majefty  fhall  judge  neceffary,  for  attaining  thofe  great 

*  ends  we  have  formerly  reprefented  to  your  majefty.' 
Thefe  repeated  addrefies  from  fo  loyal  a  hcufe  of  commons 
fufticiently  fhew  how  much  the  nation  was  alarmed  upon  the 
dangers  to  .which  they  faw  the  Netherlands  expofed. 
The  commons  were  fo  bent  upon  this  point,  as  a  matter  of 
the  laft  confequence,  that  they  would  take  no  denial,  which 
made  the  court  refolve  upon  adjourning  them  for  5  weeks.  But 
what  paffed  in  this  interval  did  not  make  the  commons  alter 
their  fentiments,  or  lefs  earneft  in  the  purfuit  of  them.  When 
they  met  again,  May  the  21ft,  they  fell  into  very  warm  de- 
bates, and  refolved  to  advance  ftill  one  ftep  farther  in  a  mat- 
ter of  fo  great  concern,  which  was  to  addrefs  his  majefty  to 
enter  into  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the 
States,  and  to  make  other  fit  alliances  againft  the  growth  and 
power  of  France,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Spanifh 
Netherlands:  and  in  this  addrefs  they  tell  his  majefty, 
how  highly  fenfible  they  are  of  the  necelfity  of  fupporting, 
as  well  as  making,  the  alliances  defired  in  their  former  ad- 
drefies; 'which  we  ftill  conceive,  fay  they,  fo  important 
1  to  the  fafety  of  your  majefty  and  your  kingdoms,  that  we 
'  cannot,  without  unfaithfulnefs  to  your  majefty  and  thofe 

*  we  reprefent,   omit   upon  all  occations  humbly  to  befeech 

*  your  majefty,  as  we  now  do,  to  enter  into  a  league  often- 

*  live  and  defenfive  with  the  States,  &c.'  And,  that  no  time 
might  be  loit  in  doing  this,  they  gave  his  majefty  this  reafon 
amongft  others;    '  the  great  danger  and  charge  which  iruft 

*  neceflarily  fall  upon  your  majefty's  kingdoms,  if,  through 
'  want  of  timely  encouragement  and  afliftance,  the  Stales, 
'  or  any  other  coniiderable  part  of  the  confederates,  fhould 
'  make  a  peace  with  the  French  king  (the  prevention  where- 
'  of  hitherto,  fay  they,  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  fingu- 

*  lar  effect  of  God's  goodnefs  to  us  ; )  which,  if  it  fhould 
c  happen,  your  majefty  would  afterwards  be  necefliated 
'  with  fewer,   perhaps  with   no  'alliances,   to  withftand  the 

*  power  of  the  French  king,   which  has  fo  long  and  fo  fuc- 

*  cefsfully  contended   with  fo  many  and   potent  enemies  ; 

*  and,  whilft  he  continues  his  overbalancing  greatnefs,  muft:  . 

*  always  be  dangerous  to  his  neighbours:   fince  he  would  be 

*  able  to  opprefs  any  one  confederate,  before  the  reft  could 

*  get  together,  and  be  in  fo  good  a  pofture  of  offending  him 
'  as  they  are  now,  being  jointly  engaged  in  a  war ;  ?.nd  if 
'  he  fhould  be  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  make  a  peace,  or  difunite 

*  the  prefent  confederation  againft:  him,   it  is  much  to  be 

*  feared,  whether  it  would  be  poffible  ever  to  reunite  it.     At 

*  leaft  it  would   be  a  work  of  fo  much  time  and  difficulty, 

*  as  would  leave  your  majefty's  kingdom  expofed   to  much 

*  mifery  and  danger.  Having  thus  difcharged  our  duty,  in 
'  laying  before  your  majefiy  the  dangers  threatning  your 
'  majefty  and  your  kingdoms,   and  the  only  remedy  we  can 

*  think  of  for  preventing  it,  and  quieting  the  minds  of  your 
'  people,  we  moft  humbly  befeech  your  majefiy  to  ta!:e  fuch 

*  refolutions,  as  may  not  leave  it  m  the  power  of  any  neigh- 

*  bouring  prince,  to  rob  your  people  of  that  happijnefs  they 
'  enjoy  under  your  majefty's  gr:>.cious  government.'  Then 
they  oblige  themfelves  not  only  by  their  promifes  with  great 
unanimity  renewed  in  a  full  houfe,  but  by  the  zeal  and 
defires  of  thofe  they  reprefent,  and  by  the  intereft  of  all  their 
fafetics,  moft  chearfully  to  give  his  majefty  fpeedy  and  plen- 
tiful fupplies. 

This  earneft  and  importunate  addrefs,  which  was  presented 
May  the  26th,  expreffed  not  only  the  feme  of  a  very  full 

houfe, 
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hoiife,  but,  indeed,  of  the  whole  nation;  which  gave  it  To 
much  weight  that  the  court  (aw  they  fhould  be  forced  to 
comply  with  it,  unlefo  the  y  betook  themfelves  to  the  laft  re- 
in •■  hi  Inch  cafes,  ,ind  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  fefJioh. 
'1  in-  parliament,  therefore,  was  accordingly  difmifted,  and 
not  fuffered  to  (it  again  till  the  end  of  January  1677-8.  But, 
though  the  court  coi\ld  interrupt  the  fating  of  the  parliament 
as  they  pleafed,  it  wad  not  poffible  to  change  their  fenti- 
menta;  and  they  no  fooner  met  again,  but  they  refumed 
their  former  debates  with  more  earncftnefs,  if  poffible,  than 
before.  For,  as  that  Ion;;  interval,  in  which  they  had  not 
been  fuffered  to  have  any  opportunity  of  interpofing  their 
counfels  with  his  majefty,  had  given  the  Krench  fo  much 
farther  leifure  to  finiui  their  defign  upon  the  Netherlands, 
the  nation  was  fo  much  the  more  alarmed  ;  and,  in  a  new 
addrefs,  January  JI,  they  '  humbly  defire  his  majefty,  with 

*  the  highc-ft  zeal  for  his  honour  and  the  fafety  of  his  people, 
'  not  to  admit  of  any  treatV  of  peace,  whereby  the  French 

*  king  (lull  be  left  in  pofliffion  of  any  larger  dominions  and 
'  territories,  or  of  any  greater  power  than  what  he  retained 

*  by    the  I'yrenean  treaty;   lei?,  than  which,  they  conceive, 

*  can't  fecure  his  majefty'*  kingdoms  and  the  reft  of  Europe, 
'  from  the  growth  and  power  of  the  faid  king,  but  that  he 

*  atone  may  be  able  to  difturb  the  peace  thereof,  whenfo- 

*  (  vet  he  is  inclined  to  attempt  it.' — And  they  farther  defire, 

*  that,  in  all  treaties  in  order  to  the  obtaining  that  end,  his 

*  majefty  would  be  pleafed  to  provide,  that  none  of  the  par- 

*  tn  .  that  (hall  join  with  him  in  making  war  for  that   pur- 

*  pole  m.iy    I  ly  down   their  arms    or  depart  for   their  alli- 

*  ances,   until  the   laid  king  be   reduced  at  leaft  to  the  faid 

*  treaty.'  The  commons  had  reafon  to  hope  for  a  compli- 
ance with  this  addrefs;  the  king  having  in  his  fpecch  ac- 
quainted them,  that  he  •  had  made,  according  to  their  dc- 
4  lire,  Inch  alliances  with  Holland,  as  were  necellary  for 
'  the  prefervation  of  Flanders  ;   that,  fince   a  good  peace 

*  could  not  be  had  by  fair  means,  it  ftiould  not  be  his  fault  if 

*  it  were  not  obtained  by  force  of  arms  ;  that  if  he  be  fup- 

*  ported  by  them,  he  will  not  be  weary,  till  Chriftendom  be 

*  reftored  to  fuch  a  peace,  as  it  ihall  not  be  in  the  power  of 

*  any  prince  alone  to  difturb.' 

But,  whatever  influenced  the  counfels  of  the  court,  this  ad  - 
drefa  met  with  no  better  reception  than  their  laft.  They  had 
been  then  told,  that   '  what  they  did  was  an  invafion  of  the 

*  prerogative  ;'  and  now  they  were  told,  not  only  the  fame 
thing,  but,  what  is  more  Imp;  i/ing,  that,  •  the  king,  having 

*  afked  the  advice  of  both  houfes,  can't  aft  upon  any  that 
'  docs  not  jointly  come  from  both.'  The  commons,  how- 
ever, not  rebutted  by  this  treatment,  perfevered  ;  immedi- 
ately voted  a  good  fupplv,  and,  upon  March  14,  refolved  to 
addrefs  his  majefty,   '  That,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  his  fub- 

*  jeers,  and  encourage  the  confederates,  he  would  be  pleafed 

*  immediately   to  proclaim  and  enter   into  an    actual  war 

ili  the  French  km  -,  promiling  conftantly  to  ftand  by 

*  and  adilt  his  majefty  with  plentiful  fupplies  :'  to  which 
addrefs  they  defired  the  concurrence  of  the  lords  ;  but,  be- 
fore it  could  be  entirely  obtained,  they  were  adjourned  to  the 
middle  of  April,  and  from  thence  to  the  29th  ;  when  the 
lard  chancellor  acquaints  them,  in  the  king's  name,  4  that 

*  the  States i  whom  he  had  long  found  weary  of  the  war,' 
(and,  nuked,  had  made  fo  ;  for  they  were  quite  difcouraged 
fiom  expecting  help  from  Kngland,  when  they  faw  the  zeal 
and  fpirit  of  the  nation  entirely  defeated  and  eluded  by  the 
court;)  '  were  making  hafte  to  get  out  of  it,  and  were  en- 

upon  confiderations  of  accepting   fuch   a  peace,   as 

*  France  had  thought  fit  to  offer,  though  it  be  without  his 

*  majefty's  confent  or  privitv  ;  a  peace  as  ill  for  themfelves 

*  and  the  reft  of  Chriftendom,  as  their  enemies  could  wifti.' 
And,  in  this  difficult  conjuncture,,  the  king  defires  their  ad- 
vice, (when  it  is  too  late)  and  lefolves  to  purfue  it  now; 
though  their  giving  it  before  in  time,  when  it  would  have 
been  of  the  greateft  confequence,  was  made  a  high  crime. 
It  is  nor  mv  bufinefs  to  expole  the  infincerity  of  the  court  in 
this  whole  affair  :  they  who  would  fee  this,  need  only  read 
Sir  William   Temple's  Letters  and  Memoirs;  a  peribn  of 

ibted  reputation  and  authority,  and  who  was  in  thofe 
times  his  majefty's  ambaffador  in  the  Low  Countries.  But 
I  cannot  but  obferve  from  thefe  words,  what  a  character  the 
king  gives  of  that  peace  that  was  a  little  after  concluded  at 

guen  ;  and,  what  made  that  peace  fo  ill  a  one,  was 
the  leaving  fo  much  of  Flanders  in  the  poffeffion  of  France, 
and  the  remainder  fo  much  expofed  by  a  weak  and  infecure 
B  \RR1ER.  '   • 

But  to  proceed  :  the  commons,  who  were  willing  to  hope, 
that  if  the  court  were  finccre,  things  might  be  yet  retrieved, 
came  May  the  4th  to  two  refolutiops,  which  they  laid  before 
the  king,  without  ftayingtoput  them  into  the  ufual  form  of 
addrefs,  by  reafon  of  the  importance  of  the  affair,  and  the 
exigency    of  the  time.      Jn   the  fiift,    they  '  declared  the 

*  league  made  with   the  States  to  procure  a  peace  between 

*  the  two  crowns  upon  certain  terms  therein  ipecihed,  not 

*  to  be  purfuant  to  their  adJreflcs,  nor  cenhftent   with  the 

od  and  fafety  of  the  kingdom:'  and  vet  by  thefe  terms 
(had  France  been  obliged  to  accept  them)  Tournay,  Conde, 
and  Valenciennes,  weie  to  be  ignored,  together  with  the 
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dukedom  of  Lorrain.  The  other  rcfolution  was,  to  defifc 
his  majefty  «  forthwith  to  enter  into  the  confederacy  for  tHe 
1  vigorous  carrying  on  of  the  prefent  war;  and  particularly, 
1  that  effectual  endeavours  might  be  ufed  for  continuing  the 
'  States  in  the  confederacy  ;  and  that  no  peace  might  be 
1  made  with  France,  without  general  confent  fuft  had.' 
And,  upon  the  king's  refufing  to  give  any  anfwer  till  hi 
the  concurrent  advice  of  both  houfes,  they  immediately  re- 
folved to  addrefs  his  majefty  to  give  a  fpeedy  anfwer  to  their 
laft  addrefs,  and  to  remove  thole  counfellors  who  advifed  the 
anfwers  to  the  former  addrefles  of  the  26th  of  May  and  31ft 
of  January,  or  either  of  them ;  '  by  which   anlweis,    they 

*  lay,  his  majefty's  good  fubjccls  had  been  infinitely  difcou- 
1  raged,  and  the  (fate  of  his  affairs  reduced  to  a  moft  deplo- 
'  rable  condition.'  They  mean  the  progrefs  of  the  French  in 
FlandeKS,  and  the  great  jealoufy  and  uneafinefs  which  that 
gave  the  nation.  And,  notwithftanding  the  king  told  them 
May  the  23d,  that  things  were  driving  violently  on  towards 
a  peace,  yet  ftill,  to  prevent  fo  much  of  Flanders  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  France,  they  refolved,  if  his  majefty  would 
then  enter  into  a  war  againft  the  French  king,  they  were, 
and  always  would  be,  ready  to  alfift  him.  But  thefe,  and 
all  the  other  efforts  the  commons  could  make,  could  not 
force  the  court  into  right  meafurcs,  or  prevent  an  ill  peace  ; 
and  fcrved  only  to  vindicate  themfelves  to  pofterity  from 
having  any  hand  in  it. 

It  is  impolfible  to  read  this  fhort  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  commons,  and  not  obferve  of  how  very  great  importance 
they  thought  the  faving  of  Flanders  was  to  the  fafety  and  fe- 
curity  ot  this  nation.  This  was  fo  plainly  the  known  and 
certain  intereft  of  England,  that  all  the  arts  the  court  could 
ufe,  could  not  divert  them  from  purfuing  this  point.  This 
was  the  firft  parliament  that  was  chofen  after  the  reftoration, 
which  continued  fitting  above  17  years,  and  cannot  be  fuf- 
pe&ed  cither  of  not  having  a  true  regard  for  the  prerogative, 
or  a  due  deference  for  the  fentiments  of  the  court.  But  the 
intereft  and  fafety  of  their  country  was  fo  much  concerned 
in  the  prefervation  of  Flanders,  that  this  confideration  car- 
ried them  into  thefe  meafurcs,  in  oppofition  to  the  miniftry, 
in  which  they  fteadily  and  unalterably  perfevered,  and  the 
nation  was  entirely  with  them  ;  thepoint,  they  preffed  againft: 
the  court,  having  apparently  no  other  foundation  than  their 
hearty  zeal  and  concern  for  it's  true  intereft.  And  the  king 
himfelf  thought  fir,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  exprefs  at  leaft 
the  lame  concern  they  did,  and  to  concur  in  the  fame  fenti- 
ments; as  appears  from  his  fpeech  to  them  not  long  after,  in 
which  he  opens  his  heart  freely  to  them,  and  tells  them  he 
was  '  refolved  to  fave  Flanders,  either  by  a  war  or  a  peace, 
'  as  the  greateft  foreign  intereft  of  this  nation  :  that  things 

*  fecm  already  to  have  determined  iu  a  peace,  at  leaft  as  to 

*  Spain  and  Holland  ;  that  he  is  refolved  to  give  his  guaran- 

*  ty  to  it   in  the  ftrongeft  manner  he  is  able;   but  that  he 

*  could  not  tell  how  far  that  would  go,  for  that  they  had 

*  already  fent  him  word,  that  unlefs  England  and  Holland 
1  will  both  join  in  the  charge  of  maintaining  Flanders,  even 

*  after  the  peace,  the  Spaniards  will  not  be  in  a  condition  of 
'  fupporting  it  alone,  and  muft  fall  into  other  meafures :  that 

*  France  on  the  other  hand  will  be  left  fo  great,  that  nothing 

*  abroad  can  treat  them  hereafter  upon  an  equal  foot,  with- 

*  out  the  hopes  of  being  fupported   by  this  crown :    that 

*  though  after  the  fupplies  they  had   given  towards  a  war, 

*  they  may  think  the  peace  an  ill  bargain  ;   perhaps   they 

*  won't  believe  it  fo,  if  they  confider  that  by  it  fo  great  a 

*  part  of  Flanders  is  likely  to  be  faved  ;  whereas,  without 

*  the  paces  made  towards  a  war,  there  is  nothing  fo  certain 
'  as  that  the  whole  of  it  would  have  been  abfolutely  loft  that 
c  campaign.    And  1  believe  you  would,  fays  the  king,  give 

*  much  greater  funis  than  this  will  coftyou,  rather  than  the 

*  fingle  town  of  Oftend  fhould  be  in  the  French  hands,  and 

*  forty  of  their  men  of  war  in  fo  good  a  haven  over- againft 

*  the  river's  mouth.' 

If  a  nation  will  ever  be  allowed  to  fpeak  it's  own  fenfe,  it 
muft  be  owned  the  Englifti  nation  did  fo  on  this  occafion  ; 
and  the  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  king  in  this  fpeech, 
where  he  opens  his  heart  to  them,  juftifies  their  fentiments. 
Here  then  is  the  voice  of  the  nation,  declaring  in  the  fulleft 
and  moft  unexceptionable  manner,  that  it  is  the  true  intereft; 
of  England,  that  there  fhould  be  preferred  a  good  barrier  in 
the  Netherlands;  and  in  order  thereunto,  that  France  fhould 
en  that  fide  be  reduced,  at  leaft,  to  the  terms  of  the  Pyrenean 
treatv.  And,  it  adds  to  the  weight  of  this  authority,  that  i;i 
this  concurrence  of  prince  and  people  in  the  fame  fentiments, 
the  people  don't  concur  with  the  prince  (in  which  they  might 
be  thought  to  be  influenced  or  overawed)  but  the  prince  with 
his  people  ;  which  it  is  certain  could  proceed  from  nothing 
in  this  cafe,  but  that  they  had  moft  evident  reafon  on  their 
fide,  which  was  too  manifeft  to  be  denied,  however  their  ae- 
fires  were  eluded  or  refufed.  See  our  article  France,  Flan- 
ders, Netherlands. 

Remarks  on  Holland  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  De- 
finitive Treaty  of  J763. 

Since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Dutch  have  declined  acting 

in  concert  with  Great-Britain  Dgainft  France  in  the  two  laft 
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great  wars.  In  the  year  1742,  the  court  of  London  fent  the 
earl  of  Stair  to  Holland,  to  influence  them  to  join  in  Bri- 
tilh  meafures  ;  and  afterwards  the  ear!  of  Cheftcrfield,  then 
principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  was  fent  by  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefty,  with  frefh  applications  to  the  States  General.  His 
firft  propofitio.n  was,  that  the  republic  fhouki  join  with  Eng- 
land and  her  allies  in  declaring  war  againft  Fiance.  The 
fecond  was,  that  they  fhould  garrifon  the  ftrong  places  be- 
longing to  the  queen  of  Hungary  in  Flanders,  that  fhc  might 
be  at  liberty  to  employ  her  troops  in  the  field.  Thirdly, 
that  Great-Britain  fhould  take  into  pay  30,000  of  the  repub- 
lic's troops,  who  were  to  be  lent  to  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
who  was  then  likely  to  be  greatly  diftrefled.  The  fourth  and 
laff,  was  an  offer  of  a  new  Treat  v  of  Commerce  between 
Great-Britain  and  Holland. 

Their  High  Mightineffes  declined  all  thefe  proportions,  and 
left  Great-Britain  alone  to  fuftain  the  expence  of  that  war 
againft  Spain  and  France ;  yet,  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
chapelle,  all  their  Barrier  Towns  were  reftored  to 
them  by  the  Vlth  article  of  that  treaty,  at  our  expence,  we 
giving  France  up  Cape  Breton,  the  only  valuable  ccn- 
queft  we  then  made. 

In  the  laft  war,  as  well  as  the  former,  the  Dutch  reaped 
the  full  advantages  of  a  neutrality  in  trade,  and  encouraged 
that  of  our  enemies,  to  our  great  difadvantage  ;  whereby 
their  gains  became  fo  extravagantly  great,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  lend  us  Millions  upon  Millions,  to  carry  on 
thefe  wars  ;  and  we  are  now  tributaries  to  them  as  our  pub- 
lic creditors,  for  above  one  fourth  part  of  our  whole  Public 
Debts  thereby  contracted  ;  which,  with  what  we  were  be- 
fore indebted  to  them  by  the  wars  of  kmg  William  and 
queen  Anne,  we  now  pay  them  near  a  million  a  year  in- 
tereft  money  :  a  prodigious  drain  from  the  wealth  of  this 
kingdom,  and  enables  them  ftill  more  and  more  to  ruin 
our  trade  and  navigation,  by  extending  that  of  our  com- 
petitors ;  for  the  commodities  of  France  are  now  become  fo 
much  cheaper  than  ours,  that  the  Dutch  give  them  the 
preference,  and  purchafe  and  carry  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  while  they  experience  Englifh  commodities  to  be 
fo  exceffively  dear,  that  foreign  nations  are  not  able  to 
purchafe  them  of  the  Dutch,  who  formerly  were  wont  to 
•buy  them,  and  tranfport  them  to  all  parts  of  the  commer- 
cial globe.  See  our  articles  Duties  and  Labour.  And, 
Till  the  Tax-incumbrances  of  this  nation  are  greatly  re- 
duced, and  the  general  prices  of  our  commodities  are  fo 
lowered  that  we  fhall  be  able  to  fell  them  as  cheap  as 
our  rivals  in  trade,  neither  Holland  nor  other  nations  can, 
or  will  be  capable  of  dealing  with  us  at  all:  and  what  in- 
creafes  this  national  evil  daily,  is,  that  while  we  grow 
more  and  more  unable  to  vend  our  own  commodities  in  fo- 
reign countries',  foreigners  will  intrude  theirs  upon  us,  be- 
caufe  they  here  find  a  better  market  for  them  than  in  any  other 
country;  for  the  magnitude  of  public  debts,  and  in  confe- 
quence  the  increafe  of  the  circulation  of  paper  credit,  adds 
a  higher  value  to  foreign  commodities  as  well  as  our  na- 
tive.— Thus,  while  we  are  rendered  lefs  and  lefs  able  to  fell 
our  own  wares,  traders  will  deal  in  foreign,  till  the  nation 
becomes  unable  to  buy  them  becaufe  they  cannot  fell  their 
own. 

The  duchy  of  HOLSTEIN  in  Germany.  It  is  the  moft 
northern  part  of  Germany,  on  the  confines  of  Denmark, 
being  feparated  from  the  duchy  of  Slefwic  by  the  river  Eider. 
It  has  the  German  Ocean  on  the  weft,  the  Baltic,  or  the 
gulph  of  Lubec,  on  the  eaft,  and  Lawenburg,  with  the  ter- 
ritory of  Hamburgh  on  the  fouth. 

The  country  in  general  is  fruitful,  abounds  with  corn,  or- 
chards, black  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  is  well  feated  for  trade. 

Lubec  is  an  imperial  city,  and  chief  of  the  hanfe-towns,  at 
the  conflux  of  feveral  rivers,  the  largeft  of  which  is  the 
Trave,  which  brings  fhips  of  burden  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  8  or  10  miles  from  the  fea.  It  employs  about  150 
fail  of  it's  own  fhips,  for  it  has  a  confiderable  trade  with  Ri- 
ga, Revel,  Narva,  and  Peterfburg,  and  with  this  laft  more 
immediately  than  any  other  country. 

As  the  Lubeckers  havefuchan  immediate  commerce  with  the 
ports  of  Livonia  and  the  Eaft  Sea,  fo  they  have  always  great 
magazines  of  the  merchandize  of  thofe  countries  at  Lubec; 
and  large  warehoufes  again  at  thofe  ports  reflectively,  with 
the  manufactures  and  other  goods  of  England,  France,  Spain, 
the  Eaft  and  Weft- Indies,  &c.  Here  they  are  able  to  fupply 
the  neighbouring  countries  with  naval  ftores,  and  with  iron, 
copper,  beer,  and  all  forts  of  goods,  fupplied  by  the  Baltic 
trade. 

Their  chief  home  commodity,  befides  corn,  is  beer,  which 
is  highly  valued  ;  much  of  it  is.  tranfported,  and  ufed  medi- 
cinally for  wounds  and  bruifes. 

Kiel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Swcntin,  on  a  bay  of  the 
Baltic,  is  the  capital  of  all  Holftcin.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bour, well  frequented  by  fhips  from  Germany,  Sweden,  &c. 
is  populous  and  wealthy.  It  is  much  eniiched  by  it's  yearly 
fair,  which  is  kept  for  three  weeks  after  Twelfth-day,  and 
frequented  by  multitudes  of  all  ranks.  Vaft  fums  of  money 
are  here  negotiated,  and  payments  made  of  fums  contracted 
before  hand,  as  pun&ually  as  by  an  Amfterdam  banker  up- 


on the  exchange  ;  infomuch  that  the  man  who  doc;  not 
pielervc  his  credit  at  this  fair,  js  looked  upon  as  a  bankrupt 
and  (ubjecled  to  puniflujient,  bclide  the  fcandal.  Dm  nig 
this  fair  Hamburgh  looks  like  a  defert,  becaufe  every  body 
hurries  hither  to  pay  their  rents,  or  to  renew  their  leaks,  or 
to  let  out  money,   &c. 

Itzeho,  on  the  river  Stoer,  is  a  fmall  town  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  and  has  fome  trade  by  it's  river,  which  falls  about 
7  miles  below  it  into  the  Elbe. 

HOPS,  a  plant  of  the  reptile  kind,  whofe  flower  is  an  eflcn- 
tial  ingredient  in  the  brewing  of  malt-liquors.  See  Brewing. 

Of  the  land  fit  for  the  planting  of  hops. 
A  rich,  deep,  mellow,  dry  foil,  more  inclining  to  fand  than 
clay,  is  in  general,   the  fitteft  for  hops ;  and,  in  particular, 
a  black  garden  mould  is  excellent. 

The  beft  fituation  for  hop-grounds,  is  fuch  as  inclines  to,  or 
lies  open  to  the  fouth,  fo  that  jhey  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  fun  the  greateft  part  of  the  day. 

Having  pitched  upon  your  ground  and  fituation,  the  next 
bufinefs  is  to  prepare  it  for  the  planting.  In  many  parts  of 
England,  where  they  break  up  ground  for  this  purpofe,  the 
plough  goes  firft,  and  men  follow  it  with  their  fpades,  and 
dig  one  fpit  in  the  furrow  where  the  plough  has  gone,  and 
throw  it  on  the  fwerd,  and  fo  plough  and  dig  till  the  whole 
be  done. — Continue  the  fame  tillage  which  is  practifed  on 
land  for  corn  ;  or,  rather,  which  is  preferable,  crofs-pfough 
and  harrow  it  well  in  fummer  ;,  and,  in  the  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  Auguft,  fow  it  with  turnip- feed,  which  beino- 
hoed  twice,  at  the  diftance  of  8  inches  from  each  other,  will 
make  the  ground  fine,  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  make  the  tur- 
nips large. — When  the  turnips  are  off,  give  it  another 
ploughing,  which,  with  the  winter  mellowing,  will  make  it 
fit  for  hop-planting  in  the  fpring;  but,  if  your  ground  be 
rich,  mellow,  and  dry,  whether  it  be  lay  or  fallow,  begin  to 
plough  it  in  October  as  deep  as  you  can,  and  let  it  lie  all  the 
.winter  to  mellow  by  the  frofts,  rains,  and  fnows;  and,  in 
the  beginning  of  fpring,  harrow  it  well  and  plough  it  a»ain, 
and  in  March  harrow  it  fine,  and  lay  it  as  even  as  you 
can. 

When  your  ground  is  thus  prepared,  then  on  a  ftraight  fide 
of  the  field,  at  15  or  30  feet  diftance  from  the  hedge,  ftretch 
a  line  parallel  to  the  hedge,  with  knots  or  rags  tied  in  it,  at 
fuch  diftance  as  you  defign  your  hills,  and  flick  in  the  ground 
a  fharp-pointed  ftick  at  every  knot,  as  marks  where  the  hills 
are  to  be  ;  continue  the  line  in  the  fame  manner  the  whole 
length  of  your  ground  ;  and  from  this  firft  row  you  may  mark 
out  the  reft  of  the  ground  either  in  fquares,  chequer-wife, 
by  making  parallel  lines  at  the  diftance  the  hills  are  to  be, 
or  in  the  quincunx  form,  where  the  hills  of  every  row  lie 
oppofite  to  the  middle  of  the  firft,  in  a  triangular  form. 
The  diftance  of  the  hills  fhouki  be  according  to  the  nature  and 
goodnefs  of  your  foil ;  if  it  be  dry  ind  fhallow,  about  fix  or 
feven  feet  will  be  a  convenient  diftance  ;  if  rich,  moift,  and 
fubject  to  bear  large  hops  and  leaves,  then  eight  or  nine  feet 
is  the  proper  diftance.  But,  in  old  ground,  if  your  hills  are 
too  far  afunder,  that  inconveniency  may  be  remedied  by  en- 
larging the  hills,  and  increafing  the  number  of  roots  and  poles: 
if  your  hills  be  too  near,  then  leflenthe  roots  and  number  of 
poles,  for  over-poling  is  more  injurious  than  the  contrary. 
The  feafon  for  planting  is  from  the  end  of  February  to  the 
loth  of  April,  at  the  time  when  the  hop  begins  to  fprout. 
There  are  feverals  kinds  of  hops  ;  thofe  moft  efteemed  are, 
the  long  white,  the  oval,  and  the  long  fquare  garlic  hop; 
which  differ  from  one  another  in  the  colour  and  fliape  of  the 
bells,  or  hops,  in  their  degree  of  bearing,  and  time  of  ripen- 
ing.— The  long  white  is  a  great  bearer  ;  the  beauty  of  hops 
confifts  in  their  pale  bright  green  colour.  The  oval  hop  is 
beautiful,  but  does  not  produce  fo,  great  a  quantity  :  there  is  a 
fort  of  this  kind  of  white  hop,  called  the  earthy,  or  rath  hop, 
which  is  ripe  a  week  or  10  days  before  the  common  ;  but  it 
is  more  tender,  and  bears  but  a  thin  crop:  the  chief  advan- 
tage therefore  is,  that  it  comes  firft  to  market. — The  long 
and  fquare  garlic  hop  is  the  greater  bearer,  more  hardy,  and 
fomething  later  ripe  than  the  former;  but,  by  reafon  of  the 
rednefs  round  the  ftalk,  is  not  fo  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and, 
therefore,  not  fo  much  efteemed. 

There  is  a  hop  called  the  female  hop,  and,  by  fome,  the 
wild  hop,  which  puts  out  a  great  number  of  branches  of  final! 
flowers  about  the  beginning  of  July,  not  like  the  true  hop; 
but  in  the  latter  end  of  that  month,  juft  before  the  true  hop 
begins  to  flower,  they  are  ripe,  and  then,  with  the  leaf!  motion 
of  the  wind, they  filed  a  farina, which  difperfes  itfclf  quite  round 
about,  and  pofilbly  may  be  of  ufe  to  impregnate  other  hops ; 
and,  therefore,  fome  advife  to  leave  one  or  two  hills  of  them 
ftanding  in  the  hop-ground,  till  farther  trbl  be  made  whether 
they  are  of  any,  or  what  ufe  ;  but  the  ordinary  practice  is  to 
mark  them  at  their  firft  appearance,  and  to  root  them  out 
afterwards,  becaufe  they  bear  no  bells  or  hops,  and  being  com- 
monly the  ftrongcif  plants,  without  care  in  marking  them, 
fetts  may  by  miliake  he  taken  from  them.  ' 
There  is  a  poor  ftarved  hop,  called  a  wild  hop  ;  but  this  is  not 
judged  to  be  a  diftinct  fort,  but  a  hop  which  has  degenerated 
for  want  of  culture, 
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The  fevera!  kinds  and  goodnefs  of  Imps  may  be  known  alfo  by 

the  colour  <>!  tin-  vines,  binds,  or  (talks  :  the  whitifh  binds 

produce  the  white  hop,  b  >th  the  long  and  the  oval  j  the  grey 

cniili  binds  commonly  yield  the  large  Iquare  hop;  but 

d  binds  produce    the  brown  bop,  which  is  lcaft  of"  all 

med. 

Yon  ought  to  be  very  curious  in  the  choice  of  your  plants, 

or  fetCS,  as  to  the  kind  of  hop,  for  it  is  a  great  trouble  and  lofs 

to  the   planter  when  his  garden  proves  a  mixture   of  feveral 

i  hops,  ripening  at  different  times.    He  that  plants  the 

forts  of  hup,  before- mentioned,  viz.  the  early,  the  long 
white,  and  fquarc  hop,  in  three  diftinct  parts  of  his  ground, 
will  have  the  couveniency  of  picking  them  fucccflivcly  as  they 
become  ripe. 

Hop  fetts  are  cuttings  from  the  roots  or  branches  which  grow 
from  the  main  root  or  (lock. — Procure  fetts,  if  poflible,  out 
of  ground,  of  the  fame  fort  you  would  propogate  ;  let  them 
be  0,  7,  or  8  inches  long,  with  three  or  more  joints,  or  buds, 
on  them,  all  the  old  bind,  and  hollow  partot  the  fctt,  being 
cut  off 

The  ground  being  prepared,  as  obferved,  then  in  the  latter 
end  ot  February,  if  your  ground  be  light,  or  late  in  March, 
it  the  ground  be  (trong  and  moiif,  in  the  places  where  you 
laid  y>ur  flicks,  make  holes,  about  a  foot  or  16  inches  over, 
but  their  depth  muft  be  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground; 
10  or  |2  inches  depth  in  general  is  fufficient. — but,  if  the 
ground  be  (hallow,  and  you  meet  with  hard  clay  or  gravel, 
by  n>>  means  enter  into  it,  for  then  you  make  a  bafon  to  re- 
tain water;  but,  in  fuch  cafe,  inftead  of  going  deeper,  raife 
up  a  fmall  hill  of  good  mould.  Jf  there  is  a  good  depth  of 
rich  mellow  mould,  then  dig  the  hole  a  foot  and  a  half,  or 
two  iii  t  deep,  and  you  wiil  find  the  hops  thrive  better,  for  the 
lop  roots  naturally  run  downwards. 

Wn<  n  all  things  are  ready  for  planting,  fill  up  the  holes  with 
the  mould  which  you  threw  out,  if  the  fame  be  naturally 
good,  having  firft  broke  it  fine  with  a  fpade  ;  but,  if  the  lame 
be  not  rich  enough,  then  make  ufe  of  fine  frefh  mould,  or 
compofl  provided  for  that  purpofe,  about  a  peck  or  two  to  a 
hill,  but  bv  no  means  put  any  dung  into  it. 
Then  with  a  dibble  make  5  or  6  holes,  the  depth  of  your  fetts, 
one  in  the  middle  perpendicular,  and  the  reft  round  about 
(loping,  and  meeting  at  the  top  near  the  centre  ;  put  your 
fetts  therein,  and  let  them  (land  even  with  the  furtacc ;  prefs 
the  mould  clofe  to  them,  and  cover  them  with  fine  mould, 
two  or  three  inches  thick. 

Be  careful  tofet  the  ends  of  every  fett  upwards  which  grew  fu 
before,  and  ret  no  part  of  the  dead  flalk  remain  on  the  upper 
joint. — If  the  fetts  have  begun  to  (hoot  before  you  have  time 
to  plant  them,  by  no  means  cover  the  young  buds  with  mould, 
for  that  would  deflrcy  them. 

The  ground  firft  planted,  the  fummer  following  keep  the 
hills  and  alleys  clear  from  weeds  ;  in  the  month  of  May  raife  a 
fmall  hill  iound  about  the  plants,  and  throw  fome  fine  mould 
on  the  roots  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June, 
and  twift  all  the  vines  or  branches  together  into  a  bunch,  or 
ibofe  knot,  and  lay  them  thus  twilled  on  the  top  of  the  hill. — 
Some  chule  to  put  one  or  two  (ticks,  of  three  or  four  feet 
long,  to  each  hill,  for  the  vines  to  twift  about,  as  more  agree- 
able to  the  hop,  efpecially  if  the  vines  be  vigorous  ;  but  care 
muft  be  taken  to  prevent  the  hop  from  bearing  the  firft  year, 
for  that  would  weaken  the  plant. 

The  hop-ground  being  kept  clear  from  weeds  in  fummer,  the 
Michaelmas  following  lay  on  the  alleys,  between  the  hills, 
rotten  dung,  or  that  mixed  with  earth,  or  other  manure, 
about  60  or  80  cart-loads  to  an  acre,  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  goodnefs  of  the  land.  In  November  or  December  fol- 
lowing plough  it  in,  that  it  may  the  better  incorporate  with 
the  foil. 

The  latter  end  of  February,  in  the  fecond  year,  when  the 
weath.r  is  kindly,  open  the  hills,  and  with  a  (harp  knife  cut 
oft"  the  (hoots  of  the  firft  year  to  within  an  inch  of  the  old 
(lock,  together  with  all  the  young  fuckers  that  have  fpruno; 
from  the  fetts,  and  cover  the  ftoclc  with  the  fine  earth. — In 
the  third  and  fourth  years,  when  you  dig  your  hop  ground  in 
February,  let  the  earth  be  taken  away  with  a  fpade,  or  hoe, 
round  about  the  hills  very  near  them,  that  you  may  the  more . 

niently  come  at  the  ftock  to  cut  it. — Then  in  fair  wea- 
ther, towards  the  beginning  of  March,  will  be  the  beft  time, 

te  dreiTing  rclfruins  their  too  early  fpringing,  which  is 
(he  caufe  of  many  injuries  to  the  hop. — If  your  hops  are  old, 
or  worn  out  of  heart,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  or  atfar- 
tfieft  in  January  or  February,  if  the  weather  be  open,  dig 
about  them,  and  take  away  as  much  of  the  old  barren  earth 
as  you  can,  and  apply  good  fat  mould,  or  compoft,  to  their 
roots;  fach  winter- drefling  will  recover  your  hops,  and  de- 
itroy  the  weeds. 

When  you  have  dreffed  your  hops,  pole  them. — In  the  firft 
year  of  planting  poles  are  not  required  ;  you  need  only  twift 
the  binds  together  into  a  knot  en  the  top  of  the  hill  about 
the  end  of  May,  r.nd  let  them  lie  f'o  all  the  feafon  ;  but  fome 
think  it  better  to  give  them  fhort  poles  or  (ticks,  of  four  or 
five  feet  long. 
Tlic  f.cond  year  provide  poles  of  lc  or  12  feet  long,  or  more; 


the  third  year  they  come  to  their  full  bearing  ftatc,  and  then 
require  poles  of  full  fr/.e,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
ground. 

When  the  poles  are  fet,  and  the  vines  are  grown  two  or  three 
feet  high,  fuch  as  have  not  taken  to  poles  of  theinfelves  mould 
be  guided  by  hand  fo  to  do;  the  ftrongeft  vines  always  to 
the  tallcft  poles  :  be  extremely  cautious  of  breaking  the  ten- 
der (hoots  in  doing  this. 

Having  drefled  and  poled  your  hops  judicioufly,  then  fome 
time  in  May,  efpecially  after  rain,  give  the  ground  the  fum- 
mer's  digging,  and  throw  fome  of  the  fine  earth  on  the  hills, 
and  enlarge  their  breadth,  cutting  away  and  burying  all  fu- 
perfiuous  roots  of  hops  and  weeds  you  find  on  the  hills  oral- 
leys,  whereby  you  will  hinder  the  weeds  from  impoverifhing 
your  hops,  and  keep  your  hills  moid:  by  no  means  make  up 
and  fini(h  your  hills  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  and  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

Hops  are  greatly  checked  in  growth  by  a  very  dry  fpring;  in 
fuch  cafe,  when  the  hop  is  branching,  or  in  bloftom,  you 
(hould  have  the  command  of  a  (Iream,  to  give  them  a  thorough 
watering  ;  flowing  the  allies  will  be  fufficient,  provided  you 
throw  thepareings  on  the  hills  immediately. — If  the  weather 
continues  very  dry,  repeat  this  watering  three  or  four  times  in 
the  feafon,  and  be  fure,  after  each  watering,  to  throw  fome 
of  the  pareings  of  your  alleys  on  your  hills,  to  keep  them  cool 
and  moid. 

About  the  latter  end  of  July  hops  begin  to  blofiom  ;  about 
the  beginning  of  Auguft  they  bell,  and  are  fometimes  ripe, 
in  forward  years,  at  the  end  of  Auguft,  or  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember.— When  the  hops  begin  to  change  colour,  or  are 
eafily  pulled  to  pieces,  or  fmtll  fragrantly,  and  the  feeds  be- 
gin to  look  brown  and  grow  hard,  you  may  conclude  them 
ripe;  then  pick  them  with  all  expedition,  for  aftorm  of  wind 
will  do  them  great  mifchief  at  this  time  ;  and  hops  picked 
green  and  bright,  without  bruifing  or  difcolouring,  will  fell 
for  a  third  part  more  than  thole  that  are  otherwife. 
As  faft  as  you  pick  your  hops,  dry  thtm  on  a  kiln,  or  they 
will  change  colour  ;  but,  if  you  cannot  thus  immediately  dry 
them,  fpread  them  on  fome  floor,  not  too  thick,  and  by  that 
means  the  damage  may  not  be  great. 

Great  care  (hould  be  taken  that  your  hops  be  thoroughly  and 
evenly  dried:  this  is  a  great  delicacy  in  the  management 
of  hops  ;  for,  if  they  are  over-dried,  they  will  change  co- 
lour, look  brown,  and  be  judged  to  be  burned,  and  fo  greatly 
lole  in  their  value;  and,  if  they  be  under-dried,  they  will  lole 
their  colour  and  flavour. — It  has  been  experienced,  that  even 
an  handful  of  under-dried,  hops  has  fpoiled  many  pounds  of 
others,  by  depriving  them  of  their  pleafant  fmell  and  colour. 
The  beft  way  of  drying  them  is  with  a  charcoal  fire,  on  a 
kiln  covered  with  hair-cloth,  as  they  dry  malt. — Lay  the  hair- 
cloth very  even  on  the  floor  of  the  kiln,  and  fpread  the  green 
hops  thereon,  about  fix  inches  thick,  laying  them  with  a  rake 
as  fmooth  as  poflible,  not  thicker  in  one  place  than  another. — 
Let  the  kiln  be  firft  moderately  warmed  before  you  lay  on  the 
hops ;  then  keep  an  even  and  fteady  fire  under  them  ;  let  not 
your  heat  be  too  fierce  at  firft,  left  you  icorch  them;  and  let 
not  your  fire  flacken,  but  rather  increafe,  till  the  hops  be 
near  dried,  left  the  expelled  humidity  (hould  return,  and  dif- 
colour  the  hops. — If  they  do  not  dry  in  one  place  fo  much  as 
in  the  reft,  which  may  be  perceived  by  touching  them  with  a 
wand,  and  obferving  whether  they  rattle  or  no,  then  make 
them  thinner  in  fuch  places  where  they  do  not  rattle  fo 
much. 

Hops  are  fully  dried  when  the  inner  (talks  become  brittle, 
and  break  fhort  on  rubbing,  and  when  the  hop-leaves  eafily 
fall  off",  and  feel  vcrycrifp:  when  you  find  them  to  crackle 
and  leap  a  little,  as  they  will  do  upon  burfting  of  the  feeds, 
then  it  is  time  to  take  them  oft"  the  kiln. 
The  fire  ought  to  be  gentle,  and  of  a  cue  heat,  and,  that  it 
may  be  conftantly  the  fame,  it  may  be  of  fervice  to  make  ufe 
of  a  thermometer  :  this  inftrument  has  a  long,  (lender,  hol- 
low glafs  tube,  with  a  round  ball  at  bottom,  clofed  at  both 
ends,  quite  empty  of  air,  but  partly  filled  with  fpirit  of  wine 
tinged  ;  which  liquor  riles  or  falls  in  the  tube  in  proportion 
as  the  outward  air  is  either  hot  or  cold. 
When  you  have  once  found  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  pro- 
per foF  drying  of  hops,  and  marked  it  on  the  thermometer, 
you.  may  always  after  know  how  to  regulate  your  fire  with 
great  exactness;  for,  putting  the  thermometer  within-fide 
the  kiln  for  fome  fhort  time,  you  mayobferve,  by  the  height 
of  the  liquor,  when  the  heat  is  come'.to  a  right  pitch,  and 
when  it  is  either  too  high  or  low,  and  fo  increafe  or  flacken 
the  fire  accordingly. — Any  (errant  may,  by  help  of  this  in- 
ftrument, be  able  to  correct  the  degree  of  heat  with  great 
certainty,  and  not  be  liable  to  commit  miftakes,  which  often 
prove  extremely  detrimental  to  hops. — When  you  begin  dry- 
ing, lofe  no  time  in  that  woik,  but  employ  people  night  and 
day,  with  the  utmoft  care,  till  all  be  dried. 
Hops  break  all  to  powder,  if  they  are  bagged  hot  from  the 
kiln;  to  prevent  which,  they  (hould  be  laid  in  a  heap,  to 
fvveat  and  grow  tough. — There  is  no  certain  time  for  their 
fweating,  that  varying  according  to  the  weather;  three  or 
four  cays  are  commonly  fufficient ;   but  it  is  a  certain  rule, 

that. 
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Yhttt,  When  you  find  the  hops  feci  moid  and  clammy,  and  that 
they  can  be  fqueezed  in  your  hand,  or  trodden  dole  without 
breaking,  then  they  are  fit  for  bagging;  and  the  harder  they 
arte  trodden,  the  better  they  will  keep. 

The  bags  proper  for  this  occafion  are  made  of  coarfe  linen 
cloth.  SJThey  are  commonly  about  J  I  feet  long,  and  near 
two  yards  and  a  half  round,  and  contain  about  2  C.  I  ;  fmall 
bacrs,  or  pockets,  contain  about  half  that  weight :  the  thicker 
and  clofer  the  bag  is,  the  better  it  will  keep  the  hops. — When 
they  are  bagged,  lay  them  upon  a  boarded  floor,  and  in  a  dry 
place,  for  dampnefs  will  injure  them  much. — Take  alfo  care 
of  rats  and  mice,  which  are  apt  to  fpoil  them,  not  by  eating 
them,  but  by  making  nefts  and  lodging  in  them. 
Some,  in  treading  the  hops,  ufe  a  50  pound  weight,  fattened 
to  a  rope,  and  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  bag  ;  the  man  in 
the  bag  treads  about  it  with  his  feet,  and  lifts  it  up  now  and 
then,  to  prefs  them  clofer  together. 

As  foon  as  the  hops  are  picked,  (trip  off  the  vines  from  the 
poles  ;  then  take  care,  as  your  laft  work,  to  preferve  the  poles 
during  winter,  which  is  done  either  by  flacking,  pileing,  or 
houfing. 

From  October  to  March  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
provide  manure  for  the  hop-ground,  and  to  give  the  alleys  a 
winter's  digging  or  ploughing. 

Ground  that  is  fit  for  the  raifing  of  hops  is  generally  fo  for  the 
railing  of  poles.  Ground  that  lies  low,  wet,  cold,  marfhy, 
boggy,  or  near  rivers,  is  fit  for  all  the  aquatic  kind,  fuch  as 
poplars,  abeles,  alders,  willows,  oziers,  and  fallows,  which 
will  produce  hop-poles  in  four  or  five  years  time  from  their 
planting,  and  are  raifed  in  great  quantities,  at  fmall  ex- 
pence. 

If  your  foil  be  dry,  or  a  ftrong,  mellow,  rich  loam,  afh  and 
chefnut,  which  make  the  beft  poles  for  hops,  will  thrive 
greatly,  and  be  fit  for  poles,  from  their  firfl:  planting,  in  about 
9  or  10  years  ;  and,  if  they  are  planted  about  your  hop- 
o-round,  they  will  both  lhelter  your  ground,  and  fupply  you 
with  poles,  without  the  expence  of  carriage. — Elms  alfo  are 
quick  growers,  and  when  planted  clofe  together,  grow  tall 
and_ftraight. 

The  charge  of  an  acre  of  hop- ground,  in  fome  parts  of  Eng- 
land, is  computed  thus  :  3I.  for  the  husbandry,  4I.  for  the 
wear  of  poles,  5I.  for  picking  and  drying,  1 1.  10  s.  for  dung, 
I  j.  for  rent,  and  10  s.  for  tythe  ;  in  all,  15  1.  a  year;  and, 
in  fome  places,  they  pay  4  or  5  1.  an  acre  yearly  for  the  rent 
of  the  land. 

The  hop  planters  in  England  commonly  agree  with  hop-dref- 
fers,  to  do  all  the  hufbandry  part,  for  3 1.  to  3 1.  10s.  per  acre, 
which  takes  in  the  fummer  and  winter  drefling  of  the  ground, 
and  pruning  and  drefling  the  hops  and  hills,  and  poling  and 
tying,  feveral  hoeings,  and  making  up  the  hills  from  time  to 
time;  they  laying  the  dung  on  the  ground,  and  doing  all  other 
work,  except  the  bringing  the  dung  to  the  ground,  and  the 
picking  and  drying  the  hops,  which  work  is  performed  by 
others. — So  that  a  gentleman  has  little  trouble  with  his  hop- 
ground  ;  he  need  only  take  care  that  the  undertaker  does  every 
part  of  the  work  in  it's  proper  feafon ;  and  it  is  fo  much  the 
intereft  of  the  undertaker  to  do  fo,  that  if  he  neglects  hoe- 
ing  when  the  weeds  appear,  he  will,  by  fuch  neglect,  greatly 
multiply  his  trouble  and  labour  in  rooting  them  out  afterwards. 

Remarks. 
An  Englifh  acre  requires  about  3000  poles;  their  price  varies 
according  to  their  fize:  it  is  ufual  in  feveral  places  to  give  as 
many  (hillings  for  100  poles  as  the  poles  are  feet  long  ;  fo 
that,  for  ioo  poles  of  20  feet  long,  they  give  20  s.  but  where 
poles  are  in  plenty,  they  give  but  15  s.  for  fnch.  It  is  com- 
puted that  a  recruit  of  500  poles  yearly  will  keep  an  Englifh 
acre  of  hop-ground  in  conftant  repair  :  fo  that  poles  are  about 
a  third  part  of  the  yearly  charge,  and  picking  and  drying 
another  third,  and  the  reft  is  laid  out  in  the  managing  of  the 
ground. 

The  hop-planters  in  England  reckon  that  they  have  but  a 
moderate  return,  when  the  produce  of  an  Englifh  acre  of 
hops  fells  for  no  more  than  3d.  They  frequently  have  50, 
6c,  80,  or  100  1.  for  an  acre  ;  nay,  fome  have  got  confide- 
rably  more  for  every  acre  of  their  hop-ground,  at  a  time 
when  other  hops  have  generally  failed,  and  theirs  have  fuc- 
ceeded.  Such  extraordinary  profit,  being  very  uncertain,  is 
not  to  be  depended  on,  but  may  be  reckoned  to  make  amends 
for  failing  years. 

But  if  the  whole  charge  of  an  acre  is  computed  as  above,  at 
15I.  a  year,  and  it's  produce,  at  an  average  of  years,  at 
30  h  only,  the  clear  profit  per  acre  will  be  15 1.  per  annum. 
We  muft  take  notice,  that,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  profit  or 
quantity  of  hops  growing  on  an  acre,  we  fuppofe  all  along  the 
hop-ground  to  be  rich,  and  due  care  taken  both  in  the  culture 
of  the  ground  and  management  of  the  hops ;  for,  if  they 
fhould  be  mifmanaged  or  neglected,  or  the  foil  be  poor,  in- 
ftead  of  yielding  profit,  they  will  be  a  certain  loi's. 
It  is  requifite  here  to  gjire  this  farther  caution,  that  it  is  not 
proper  for  poor  farmers,  or  men  of  fmall  fortunes,  to  engage 
far  in  this  improvement,  for  ic  requires  a  pretty  confiderable 
flock  at  firfl:  to  cultivate  a  large  plantation,  toVurnifh  poles, 
and  to  perform  every  other  heceffary  :   the  expence  will  be 


great,  and  the  undertaker  mufl  expect  to  lie  out  of  his  money 
for  two  or  thiee  years,  before  he  can  have  any  return  of  pre* 
fit:  and  even  when  his  hops  come  to  their  bearing  ftatc,  and 
he  is  in  hopes  of  making  good  the  charges  he  has  been  at,  lie 
may  be  difappointed  by  a  bad  feafon  :  lliele  are  rifques  and 
expences  which  a  perfon  who  has  not  a  tolerable  fund  fhould 
not  in  prudence  venture  upon. 

It  is  not  hereby  intended  to  difcourage  any  one  from  planting 
fmall  parcels  of  hops,  fuitablc  to  his  abilities ;  for  the  pooreft 
farmer  may  eafily  fpaie  time  and  labour  to  plant  a  ftw  hops 
in  a  corner  of  his  garden,  and  fallows,  willows,  or  afh  for 
poles  in  his  hedges ;  which  will  yield  him  a  confiderable  profit, 
without  laying  out  any  money  for  the  fame. 
A  large  hop-plantation  is  an  undertaking  fit  for  gentlemen 
who  live  upon  their  eflates,  or  for  rich  fubfhniiiai  farmers. 
Where  fuch  are  willing  to  engage  herein,  and  find,  upon 
trial  of  a  fmall  plot  of  ground,  that  their  land  is  fit  for  hops, 
it  is  advifed  that  they  employ  feveral  acres  of  their  beft  land 
this  way,  make  early  provifion  for  poles,  by  planting  cop- 
pices of  trees  fit  for  that  purpofe,  and  making  this  their  chief 
care  and  bufinefs  :  whereas,  if  thev  content  themfelves  with 
a  fmall  hop-yard,  as  it  will  not  be  worth  their  attention,  it 
will  foon  come  to  be  neglected.  A  gentleman  who  fhall  lay 
out  10  acres  on  hop-plantations,  and  employ  fkilf'ul  hands, 
and  fpare  no  coft  in  the  right  management  thereof,  may  get 
as  much  profit  by  thofe  10  acres,  as  by  500  acres,  perhaps, 
otherwife  employed. 

The  hops  of  10  acres,  rightly  managed,  may  very  well  be 
fuppofed  to  fell  for  500 1.  and,  allowing  even  200  1.  for  all 
expences,  there  will  remain  300 1.  clear  profit,  which  is  more 
than  could  be  got  by  500  acres  in  other  ways  of  ordinary 
hufbandry. 

It  is  common  in  England  to  fee  10,  20,  or  30  acres  of  hops, 
or  more,  in  the  hands  of  one  man  ;  and  fome  receive  2000  1. 
a  year  for  their  hops,  notwithftanding  the  high  price  of  la- 
bour, manure,  and  every  other  article  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment of  hops ;  but  then  no  care,  induftry,  or  expence  is 
wanting,  to  make  the  plantation  flourifh. 
It  may  be  urged,  as  a  difcouragement  to  the  hop-planter, 
that  hops  are  a  very  tender  plant,  and  an  uncertain  commo- 
dity to  deal  in  ;  that  they  are  very  apt  to  fufler  by  winds, 
blights,  mildews,  rains,  droughts,  and  infects  ;  and,  when 
they  wholly  fail,  the  lofs  is  intolerable;  and,  if  there  be  a 
general  good  crop,  the  price  will  befo  low  that  it  will  hardly 
anfwer  the  charge. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  hops  often  fail,  by  fome  one 
or  other  of  the  caufes  before-mentioned  ;  yet  we  find  by  ex- 
perience in  England,  that  they  are  not  difcouraged  by  acci- 
dents of  thofe  kinds  from  keeping  up  and  inlarging  their  plan- 
tations of  hops  :  though  they  fail  in  one  place,  they  may, 
and  do  thrive  in  another;  they  may  fucceed  in  higher  grounds, 
when  they  fail  in  lower;  and  in  failing  years,  if  your  quan- 
tity be  fmall,  they  are  fure  to  fell  at  a  high  price  :  it  may  be 
your  good  fortune,  by  careful  and  judicious  management, 
that,  when  other  hop-grounds  generally  fail,  yours  may  prof- 
per  :  and,  if  this  fhould  happen,  you  may  gain  more  by  fuch 
a  crop  in  one  year,  than  others  may  in  three  ;  and,  if  we 
fhould  fuppofe  a  general  fcarcity,  which  happens  frequently 
in  three  or  four  years  time,  yet  this  is  frequently  a  benefit  to 
the  planter,  becaufe  it  will  ferve  to  confume  the  old  ftock  of 
hops,  and  keep  up  the  price  of  new  hops  for  feveral  years  fol- 
lowing, which  will  make  ample  compenfation  for  the  failing 
years  ;  and  it  muft  beobferved,  that,  in  years  when  hops  fail, 
you  avoid  a  great  part  of  the  charge,  which  is  that  of  picking 
and  drying :  but,  if  they  fhould  be  every-where  in  plenty, 
and  their  price  very  low,  if  you  can  forbear  felling,  lay  up 
your  hops,  and  you  may,  in  a  failing  year,  which  may  fol- 
low a  plentiful  one,  be  well  repaid  for  your  forbearance. 
HUDSON'S  STREIGHTS  and  BAY.  The  mouth  of 
the  ftreight,  which  is  in  about  61  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, is  fix  leagues  over,  or,  according  to  Mr,  Dobbs,  12  or 
1  3  leagues.  At  the  mouth  is  an  ifland  called  Refolution  : 
Charles  Ifland,  Salifbury  Ifland,  and  Nottingham,  are  in  the 
ftrcights;  and  Manfeld  Ifland  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The 
ftreight,  from  Refolution  Ifland  to  Cape  Diggs,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay,  is  about  140  leagues  in  length  :  the  land  on 
both  fides,  namely,  Labrador  and  North  Main,  are  inhabited 
by  favages,  of  whom  we  have  very  little  knowledge.  The  bay 
is  about  300  leagues  wide,  from  fouth  to  north,  or  rather 
above  530,  if  we  reckon  from  the  cod  of  James  Bay,  in  about  ' 
latitude  51,  to  that  of  Repulfe  Bay,  in  latitude  67.  10.  but 
it's  breadth  is  unequal,  being  130  leagues  where  broadeft  > 
but  it  grows  narrower,  both  to  the  fouthward  and  the  north- 
ward, being  not  above  35  leagues  bread  in  fome  places.  That 
part  of  the  bay  on  the  weft  fide,  in  latitude  57,  is  called 
Button's  Bay;  and  the  eaftern  part,  from  latitude  55.  15.  to 
51,  and  the  meft  fouthern  part,  is  called  James's  Bay.  The 
coaft,  ftom  Cape  Henrietta  Maria,  in  latitude  55.  15.  where 
James's  Bay  begins,  to  the  bottom  of  the  bav,  is  about  IOO 
leagues,  and  of  much  the  fame  breadth  all  the  way,  being  50 
and  60  leagues  over, 

On  the  eaftern  fhore  or  ccaft  of  Labrador,  lie  feveral  iflands, 
called  the  North  Sleepers,  the  Weft  Sleepers,  Bakers  Dozen, 
Belchier's  Ifles ;  and,  if)  James's  Bay,  B  Jar  Ifland,  Viriei  '3 
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',  Charlton  Ifland,  Cape  Hope  Ifland,  cVc  AH  the 
country  limn  Button's  Bay,  (outhward  and  eaftward,  as  lar 
■a  Labrador,  ia  called  New  South  Wales.  This  country  is 
dl  very  great  extent,  lying  all  round  the  fouthern  part  ol  i  I"'1 
fon's  Bay,  which  make  above  100  leagues  or  300  miles,  from 
the  north-  wefl  to  the  louth  eaft.  It  has  New  Fiance,  or  Ca- 
nada, on  the"  1  ■'•'•  hi  i  fouth  ;  on  the  weft  a  vaft  track  of  un- 
known count  tbited  by  leveral  Indian  nations,  wli< 
come  and  trade  here  ;  but  how  far  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  ex- 
tend toward  thefe  leveral  countries  cannot  yet  be  afcertained ; 
Jince  the  Englilh,  who  are  the  only  Euiopeans,  at  prefent, 
who  tiade  here,  have  no  plantations  or  fettlements  within 
land,  but  live  near  the  coaft,  within  their  torts,  in  little  huts, 
wherein  the  builders  confider  nothing bllt how  to  defend  them- 
felves from  th(  ci  Id  a, id  rain,  though  they  are  not  fo  much 
difturbed  lw  the  latter  as  by  the  former.  The  continent  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay,  is  by  the  French  pretended  to  be  part 
of  New  France,  and,  indeed,  to  crofs  the  country,  liom  St. 
Margaret's  River,  which  runs  into  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence, 
to  Rupert's  R'vcr,  at  the  bottom  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  which  is 
not  above  150  miles.  The  country  of  Labrador  is  called  the 
K.tlf  Main,  and  that  of  New  Wales  the  Weft  Mam. 
The  Hudlon's  Bay  company  have  feveral  forts  and  fettlements 
on  the  latter,- namely,  I.  At  the  mouth  of  Chuichill  River, 
in  about  latitude  59.  and  longitude  95  weft  from  London. 
2.  York  Fort,  at  the  mouth  of  Nelfon's  River.  3.  At  the 
New  Severn.  4.  At  Albany  River.  5.  At  Hayes's  Ifland, 
And,  6.  At  Rupert's  River. 

The  air,  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  though,  by  the  lati- 
tude, it  is  nearer  the  furt  than  London,  being  in  51  degrees 
latitude,  is  exceffive  cold  for  nine  months,  the  other  three 
months  very  hot,  except  on  a  north- weft  wind.  The  foil  on 
the  Kaft  Main,  as  well  as  the  Weft,  bears  no  manner  of  gram, 
accoiding  to  fome  ;    but  others  fay  the  contrary. 

Of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
This  company  was  erected  in  king  Chailes  the  lid's  time, 
upon  the  following  occafion  :  Mr.  Radillon  and  Mr.  Des 
Grofelliers,  two  French  gentlemen,  meeting  with  Ionic  lavages 
in  the  lake  of  Aflimponels  in  Canada,  they  learned  of  them 
that  they  might  go  by  land  to  the  bottom  of  the  luy,  where 
the  Enghih  had  not  yet  been;  upon  which,  the  Frenchmen 
defired  the  Indians  to  conduit  them  thither,  which  the  fat  ages 
accordingly  did.  The  Frenchmen  returned  to  the  Upper  Lake 
the  fame  way  they  came,  and  from  thence  to  Quebec,  the 
capital  of  Canada,  where  they  offered  the  principal  merchants 
to  carry  fhips  to  Hudfon's  Bay  ;  but  their  project  was  rejected. 
Hence  they  went  to  France,  in  hopes  of  a  more  favourable 
hearing  at  court;  but,  after  prelenting  feveral  memorials, 
and  lpending  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money,  they  were  an- 
lwered  as  they  had  been  at  Quebec,  and  the  project  was  looked 
upon  as  chimerical  f- 

i  The  incredulity  of  men  in  power,  in  regard  to  mat'ers  of 
this  nature,  has  been,  in  many  nations,  attended  with  con- 
fequences  highly  difadvantageous :  but,  although  one  of 
many  projects  of  this  kind  fhould  prove  fuccefsful,  yet  that 
might  very  amply  compenfatc  the  nation  for  the  expence 
of  thofe  which  might  prove  abortive. 

The  king  of  England's  ambaflador  at  Paris,  hearing  what 
propofal  they  had  made,  imagined  he  fhould  do  his  country 
good  fervice,  by  engaging  the  above-mentioned  Frenchmen 
to  ferve  the  Englifh,  who  had  already  fome  claim  to  the  bay. 
He  perfuaded  them  to  go  to  London,  where  they  met  with  a 
favourable  reception  from  fome  perfons  of  quality,  merchants 
find  others,  who  entrufted  Mr.  Gillam,  a  perfon  long  uled  to 
the  Newfoundland  trade,  to  perfect  this  difcovery. 
He  failed  in  the  Nonfuch  catch,  in  the  year  1667,  into  Baf- 
fin's Bay,  to  the  height  of  75  degrees,  and  from  thence  fouth  - 
wards  to  51  degrees,  where  he  entered  a  river,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Prince  Rupert  River ;  and,  finding  the 
favages  difpofed  to  a  friendly  commerce,  he  erected  a  fmall 
fortrefs  there,  which  he  called  Charles  Fort.  The  fuccels  of 
this  expedition  was  fo  remarkable,  that  the  perfons  concerned 
in  fitting  out  the  velTel,  upon  the  return  of  Gillam,  applied 
themfelves  to  king  Charles  II.  for  a  patent ;  who  accordingly 
granted  them  one,  dated  the  2d  of  May,  in  the  22d  year  of 
his  reign,  A.  D.  1670. 

The  commodities  for  trade  here  are  gun- powder,  fhot,  cloth, 
hatchets,  kettles,  tobacco,  &c.  which  the  Englifh  exchange 
with  the  Indians  for  furrs,  beavers,  martens,  foxes,  moofe, 
and  other  fkins  and  furrs.'  The  great  profits  acquired  by  this 
trade,  and  the  profpect  of  engroffing  it  wholly,  engaged  the 
new  company  to  profecute  their  meafures  vigoroufly,  to  fet- 
tle a  good  correfpondence  with  the  natives,  whom  they  found 
very  tractable,  and  willing  to  traffic  with  them  on  reafonable 
terms  :  for  the  Indians  about  Rupert's  River,  and  other  places 
in  the  bay,  are  lefs  fubtle  than  the  Canadians,  who  have  had 
long  commerce  with  the  Europeans.  They  are  generally- 
peaceable  and  not  given  to  quarrel,  either  among  themfelves 
or  with  others,  except  the  Nodways,  a  wild  barbarous  nation, 
on  the  borders  of  Hudfon's  Streights ;  who  fometimes,  in  flight 
parties,  make  excurfions  on  the  other  Indians,  and,  having 
murdered  8  or  10,  return  in  triumph. 
Vol,  I. 


fn  the  year  1670,  the  Hudfon's  Bay  company  fent  over  Claries 
If];  as  their  governor,  who,  with  Mr.  Radifr'on, 
fettled  at  Rupert's  River  ;  and  another  factory  was  tftabl  flied 
at  Fori  Nelfon.  In  the  year  1683,  Henry  Sergeant,  Efq; 
was  made  governor  at  Rupert's  River,  with  orders  to  \St  very 
Can  fi  I  ol  the  French,  who  began  now  to  fhew  themfelves 
very  jealous  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Englifh  company 
with  the  natives.  At  the  fame  time  the  company  was  not  a 
little  perplexed,  by  fome  bad  practices  among  their  cwn  fcr- 
vants;  who,  confidering  the  hardfhipt  they  endured  in  that 
cold  country,  thought  they  might  make  bold  with  part  of 
1  ■  ii    h  w  re  intirely  owing  to  their  labour,  and 

1  >ociations  with  the  natives  :  fen  the  company,  by  their  go- 
vernors and  agents,  made  fuch  contracts  with  the  captains, 
"  of  thofe  people,  where  they  had  fettlements,  for  the 
freedom  of  trade  there,  exclufive  of  all  others,  that  the  Indians 
could  not  pretend  they  had  incroached  upon  them. — Thefe 
contracts  were  as  firm  as  the  Indians  could  make  them,  by 
fuch  ceremonies  as  were  moft  facrcd  and  obligatory  among 
them.  In  the  year  1686,  wc  find  the  company  in  pofllffion 
of  five  fettlements,  viz.  Albany  River,  Hayes's  Ifland,  Ru- 

EUrt  r,  Fort  Nelfon,  or  York,  and  New  Severn. 
Their  trade  at  eat  ii  of  tlum  was  very  confidcrable.  Frcm 
Albany*Rivcr  they  had  generally  3500  b<  avers  a  year  ;  and, 
by  governor  Sergeant's  great  care  and  fidelity,  il.eii  commerce 
increased  lo  much,  that  the  French  began  to  be  afraid  that 
all  the  upland  Indians  might  be  drawn  down  to  the  bay. 
They  knew  thrv  could  do  any  thing  with  king  James  II, 
who  then  reigned  in  England;  and,  tivicfore,  they  rcfolvcd 
to  drive  the  Englifh  out  of  ail  their  places  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bay.  They  lirft  took  Hayes's  Ifland,  and,  after  that,  the 
fort  on  Rupr-ri's  River.  The  French  company  procured  a 
nent  of  (bldiera  to  be  fent,  under  the  chevalier  de 
Troyes,  who  came  overland  from  Quebec,  and,  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace,  committed  tho.'e  .ids  of  hoftility.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  fays  our  author,  that  the  French  have  fo 
good  an  opinion  of  the  great  work  of  their  American  colo- 
nies, as  to  take  not  only  all  lawful,  but  even  nil  unlawful 
meafures,  topiefeive  and  enlarge  them:  whereas,  obferves 
the  fame  gentleman,  the  Englifh,  who,  next  to  the  Spaniards, 
have  the  rieheft  plantations  in  that  part  of  the  world,  have 
been  as  negligent  of  them  as  if  they  were  not  worth  keeping. 
The  8th  of  July,  1 686,  the  chevalier  de  Troyes  c^me  before 
the  tort  at  Albany  River,  where  the  governor,  Mr.  Sergeant, 
then  rcfided.  Two  Indians  having  infoimed  him,  that  the 
French  had  furprized  the  forts  at  Hayes's  Ifland  and  Rupert's 
River,  and  had  brought  with  them  the  great  guns  from  thefe 
places,  the  governor  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  defend 
the  fort,  but  was  not  able  to  defend  it  above  a  week,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  articles  of  furrender,  dated  July  16,  1686, 
which  articles  were  but  ind.fferently  kept.  In  1693  the  Hud- 
fon's Bay  company,  being  affifted  by  the  government,  retook 
all  the  forts  and  factories  of  which  the  French  had  deprived 
them  in  time  of  peace :  but,  foon  after,  they  were  driven  out 
of  them  again  by  the  French. 

In  the  year  1696,  the  company  applied  to  king  William,  re- 
prefenting  their  own  incapacity  to  maintain  themfelves  againft 
the  French,  and  praying  the  amffance  of  the  crown  for  their 
fupport. — Upon  which,  two  men  of  war  were  ordered  for  their 
afhihnce,  under  the  command  of  captain  Allen  >  who,  coming 
to  Hayes's  Ifland,  fent  to  fummon  all  the  forts  to  furrender. 
The  French  governor,  finding  that  he  could  not  defend  them 
againft  (he  Englifh,  capitulated  ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  Auguft 
in   the   fame  year,  furrendercd   Albany   Fort,  upon   certain 
articles.     The  other  forts  furTered  the  ta*e  of  Albany.     After 
this  time,  the  trade  of  the  Hudfon's  Bay  company  declined 
extremely;  and,  in   the  next   genera!  war,  the  French   re- 
newed their  attacks  upon  the  fetrleir.cnts  of  the  Hudfon's  Bay 
company  with  fuch   fuccels,  that  they  left  them  nothing  but 
Fort  Albany ;  which  accounts  for  the  low  ftate  of  their  trade 
to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  fome  time  after.     At  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  great  care  was  taken  of  this  company,  who,  by  the 
ioth  and   nth  articles,  have  every  thing  reftored  to  them 
that  had  been  taken  from  them,  and  an  equitable  fatisfaction 
was   ftipulated  for   their  loiTes;  fince  which  time,  the  trade 
of  the  company  has  wonderfully  increafed  ;  infomuch,  that  it 
became,  at  leaft,  treble  to  what  it  was  at  the  time  that  peace 
was  made,  and  continuef  ftill  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition. 
In  regard   to  the  product  and  commerce  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  the  moft  authentic  account  is  as  follows:  The  Indians 
being  obliged  to  go  afhore  every  day  to  hunt   for  provifions, 
delays   them   very  much  in   their  voyages  ;  for  their  canoes 
are  fo  very  fmall,  holding  only  two  men,  and  a  pack  of  100 
beaver-fkins,  that  they  can't  carry  provifions  for  any  time. 
If  they  had   larger  canoes,  they  would  make  their  voy?2es 
fnorter,  and  carry  a  greater  quantity  of  beaver  fkins  to  mar- 
ket, befidss  other  fkins  of  value,  which  are  too  heavy  for 
their  prefer.t  canoes.     This,  and  the    high   price   of  Euro- 
pean goods,  fays  Capt.  Dobbs,  given  by  the  company  in  ex- 
change, dilcourages  the  natives  to   much,  that  if  they  were 
not   abfolutely   under   a  neceffity   of   having  guns,  powder, 
and   fhot,  hatchets,  and  other  iron  tools  tor  hunting  ;  and 
tobacco,  brandy,  and  fome   paint,  for   luxury ;   they  would 
not  go  down  to  the  factory  with  what  tbey  now  carry. — Ac 
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prcfent  they  leave  great  numbers  of  furrs  and  fkins  behind 
trum.  A  gond  hunter  among  the  Indians  can  kill  600  bea- 
vers in  a  feafon,  and  can  carry  down  but  100  ;  the  reft  he 
ufes  at  home,  or  hangs  them  upon  branches  or  trees,  upon 
the  death  of  his  children,  as  an  offering  to  them,  or  ufes 
them  for  bedding  and  coverings.  They  fometimes  burn  oft 
the  luir,  and  roaft  the  beavers  like  pigs,  upon  any  enter- 
tainments ;  and  they  olten  let  them  rot,  having  no  farther 
u(^  for  them.     See  the  aiticle  Beaver. 

The  Indians  on  the  weft  of  the  bay,  living  an  erratic  life, 
can  have  no  benefit  by  tame  fowl  or  cattle ;  they  feldom  ftay 
above  a  fortnight  at  a  place,  unlefs  they  find  plenty  of  game. 
The  natives,  according  to  the  fame  author,  are  fo  difcouraged 
in  their  trade  with  the  company,  that  no  fhips  are  worth  the 
carriage  :  and  the  fineft  furrs  were  fold  for  very  little,  when 
they  came  to  the  factory  in  June  1742.  The  prices  they 
took  for  the  European  goods,  were  much  higher  than  the 
fettled  prices  fixed  by  the  company,  which  the  governor  had 
thus  railed,  to  fhew  the  company  how  zealous  they  were  to 
improve  their  trade,  and  fell  their  goods  to  advantage.  They 
gave  but  a  pound  of  gunpowder  tor  4  beavers  ;  a  fathom  of 
tobacco  for  7  beaveis;  a  pound  of  {hot  for  I  ;  an  ell  of 
coarfc  cloth  for  15;  a  blanket  for  12  ;  two  fifh-hooks,  or 
three  flints,  for  one 3  a  gun  for  25  ;  a  piftol  for  10;^  common 
hat,  with  white  lace,  for  7  ;  an  ax  for  4  ;  and  a  chequered 
fhirt  for  7  ;  a  bill -hook  for  one  ;  a  gallon  of  brandy  for  4  ; 
all  which,  fays  Mr.  Dobbs,  are  fold  at  a  monftrous  profit, 
even  to  2C00  pes.  cent. — Notwithftanding  this  difcourage- 
roent,  the  two  fleets  went  down  with  Jofeph  de  la  France, 
from  whom  Mr.  Dobbs  had  this  account,  carried  back  200 
packs,  ico  in  each  pack,  making  in  all  20,000  beavers  ;  and 
the  other  Indians  who  arrived  that  year,  carried  down  300 
packs,  of  100  each,  making  30,000  beavers,  in  all  50,000 
beavers,  and  above  9000  martens.  The  maitens  are  taken 
in  traps,  for,  if  they  are  fhot,  their  fkins  would  be  fpoiled. 
They  have  generally  5  or  6,  at  a  litter. 

The  funs  there  are  much  more  valuable  than  thofe  upon  the 
Canada  lakes  fold  at  New  York;  [fee  Canada]  for  thefe 
will  fetch  5  or  6  s.  per  pound,  when  the  latter  fell  at  3s.  6d. 
—If  a  fort  was  built  at  the  Great  Fork,  60  leagues  above 
Yoik  fort  towards  the  fouth- weft,  and  a  factory,  with  the 
European  goods  fixed  there,  and  a  reafonable  price  put  upon 
them,  the  trade  would  be  wonderfully  increafed.  TheGre^t 
Foik  is  that  part  where  the  rivers  Nelfon  and  Hayes  join  ; 
and,  having  run  a  little  way  together,  feparate  again,  form- 
ing an  ifland,  which  is  called  Hayes's  Ifland.  The  northern 
moft  branch  is  ftill  called  Nelfon  River,  near  the  mouth  of 
which  ftarids  fort  York ;  the  fouthemmoft  branch  is  called 
Hayes's  River  by  the  Englifh,  and  St.  Therefa  by  the  French  ; 
who  call  Nelfon  River  the  river  of  Bourbon,  which  name 
they  alio  give  to  fort  York.  If  fuch  a  factory  were  fettled, 
as  juft  mentioned,  the  natives  from  the  fouth-weft  of  the 
lake  Pachegoia  could  make,  at  leaft,  two  returns  in  a  fum- 
mer  ;  and  thofe  at  greater  diftances  could  make  one,  who 
cannot  now  come  at  all;  and  above  double  the  number  would 
be  employed  in  hunting,  and  many  more  fkins  would  be 
brought  to  market,  than  they  can  now  afford  to  bring,  for 
the  expence  and  low  price  given  for  them.  The  ftream  is 
fo  gentle  from  the  Fork  to  York  fort,  on  either  branch,  that 
large  veffels  and  fhallops  may  be  built  there,  and  carry  down 
the  bulky  goods,  and  alfo  return  againft-the  ftream. 
The  climate  there  is  good,  and  fit  to  produce  grain,  pulfe, 
&c.  and  very  good  grafs  for  cattle.  And  if  afterwards  any 
fettlements  were  made  upon  the  lake  Pachegoia,  which  is 
not  more  northerly  than  the  latitude  of  52  degrees,  and  vef- 
fels built  to  navigate  that  lake,  the  trade  would  be  ftill  vaftly 
enlarged  and  improved  :  it  would  fpread  not  only  up  the 
river  and  lake?,  as  far  as  the  lakes  Du  Bois  and  Du  Puis; 
but  alfo  among  the  Affinibouels,  and  nations  beyond  them  ; 
and  the  nation  Des  Vieux  Hommes,  or  old  Men,  who  are 
200  leagues  weftward  of  Pachegoia.  The  nations  who  go 
up  the  above-mentioned  river,  with  prefents  to  confirm  the 
peace,  are  three  months  in  going,  and  fay  they  live  behind 
a  range  of  mountains,  beyond  the  Affinibouels. 
Mr.  Dobbs  further  obferves,  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Froft, 
that  the  fadtory  is  built  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  lati- 
tude 51.  28.  upon  a  navigable  river,  which,  at  twelve  miles 
diftant  from  the  fort,  is  divided  into  two  branches ;  one 
comes  from  the  fouthward,  the  other  from  the  fouth-weft. 
Upon  the  fouthern  branch  all  forts  of  grain  thrive;  as  bar- 
ley, bears,  and  peafe  do  at  the  factory,  though  expofed  to 
all  the  chilling  winds  which  come  from  the  ice  in  the  bay. 
Upon  ihe  fouthern  part,  above  the  falls,  there  grows  natu- 
rally along  the  river  a  k;nd  of  wild  oats  and  rye,  the  hufk 
being  black,  but  the  grain  perfectly  white  and  clear,  like 
rice.  '1  he  indijns  beat  it  off,  when  ripe,  into  their  canoes, 
as  they  pafs  along  the  river,  it  growing  in  the  water,  like 
rice.  Jn  the  woods,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Moofe 
and  Albany,  as  well  as  at  Rupert's  River,  are  very  large 
timber-trees  of  all  kinds;  oak,  afh,  &c.  as  well  as  pine, 
cedar,  and  fpruce.  They  have  exceeding  good  grafs  to 
make  hay,  which  improves  every  day  as  they  cut,  and  feed 
it ;  and  they  may  have  every-where,  within  land,  all  forts 
of  pulle   and  grain,  and   all   forts  of  fruit-trees,  as  in  the 


fame  climate  in  Europe,  for   all  forts  they  have  tried   tl 
very  well. 

The  French  have  got  a  fettlement  for  trade,  near  the  fouth- 
ern branch,  about  100  miles  above  the  factory,  where  they 
fell  their  goods  cheaper  than  the  company  do;  although  it 
be  very  difficult  and  expenfive  to  carry  them  fo  far  from  Ca- 
nada. They  give  as  much  for  a  marten-fkin,  as  we  do  for 
a  beaver,  when  we  infift  upon  three  for  one:  fo  that  the 
French  get  all  the  choice  fkins,  and  leave  only  the  refufe  for 
the  company.  The  French  have  alfo  got  another  fettlement 
pretty  high  up,  upon  Rupert's  River,  by  which  they  have 
gained  all  the  trade  upon  the  eaft  main,  except  a  lktle  the 
company  get  at  Slude  River,  the  mouth  of  which  is  about  30 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Rupert's  River. 

On  the  fouth-fide  of  the  great  inland  fea  lately  difcovered 
upon  the  eaft  main,  there  is  an  exceeding  rich  lead  mine, 
from  which  the  natives  have  brought  very  good  ore,  which 
might  turn  to  great  advantage,  as  well  as  the  funs  upon  that 
coaft;  which  might  be  greatly  increafed,  if  the  trade  was  laid 
open,  and  fettlements  made  in  proper  places. 
When  Mr.  Froft  was  at  Churchill,  he  travelled  a  confider- 
able  way  in  the  country,  north- weft  of  the  river  of  Seal*. 
He  was  acquainted  there  with  an  Indian  chief,  who  traded 
at  Churchnl,  and  had  often  been  at  a  fine  copper  mine,  which 
they  ftruck  off  from  the  rocks  with  {harp  Hones.  He  laid  it 
was  upon  iflands  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  lay  to  the 
northward  of  that  country,  where  they  had  no  night  in 
furnmer. 

The  trade  at  Churchill  is  increafing,  being  at  too  great  dif- 
tance  from  the  French  for  them  to  interfere  therein.  In  the 
year  1742,  it  amounted  to  20,oco  beavers.  There  were 
about  100  upland  Indians,  who  came  in  their  cances  to 
trade;  and  about  200  northern  Indians,  who  brought  I 
furrs  and  fkins  on  fledges :  (ome  of  them  came  down  the  river 
Seals,  15  leagues  northwards  of  Churchill  in  canoes,  and 
brought  their  furrs  from  thence  by  land.  They  have  no  beavers 
to  the  northward  of  Churchill,  not  having  there  fuch  pone's 
and  woods  as  thofe  animals  choofe  to  live  in,  or  (ceo  upon  ; 
but  they  have  great  numbers  of  martens,  foxes,  bears,  rein- 
deer, buffaloe*,  and  other  beafts  of  rich  furrs. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  fpruce,  or  fir  kind  of  wood,  near 
the  old  fadtory;  but  the  wood  improves  as  it  is  farther  up  the- 
river  from  the  bay  ;  where  they  have  juniper,  birch,  and 
poplar :  and  more  lojtherly  the  timber  is  larger,  and  there- 
are  great  variety  of  trees. 

They  are  under  great  inconveniencies  at  the  new  fort,  which 
is  upon  an  elevated  fituation  upon  a  rock,  without  fhelter, 
ciofe  by  the  fhore,  furrounded  with  fnow  and  ice  for  eight 
months  of  the  year,  expofed  to  all  the  winds  and  ftorms  that 
happen,  and  is  very  barren.  But,  if  a  fettlement  were 
made  higher  up  the  river,  fouthwards,  fome  leagues  from 
the  bay,  in  fhelter,  without  the  reach  of  chiliing  winds,  they 
would  have  grafs  and  hay  fuflicient,  and  might  alfo  have  gar- 
dens and  proper  greens  and  roots,  propagated  there.  'Tis 
affirmed,  that  there  is  a  communication  between  Churchill 
and  Nelfon's  Rivers,  at  a  great  diftance  within  land,  or  a 
very  fhort  land-carriage  between  them:  for  the  Indians  who 
trade  here  tell  them  what  chiefs,  with  their  followers,  go 
down  to  Nelfon  or  Albany  River. 

We  may  juftly  wonder,  that  we  never  had  till  lately  any 
clear  account  of  thefe  matters,  confidering  how  long  we 
have  had  factories  in  thefe  parts ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
all  the  accounts,  hitherto  given,  reprefent  the  coafts  of  Hud- 
fon's  Bay,  as  the  moft  forlorn  part'  of  the  univerfe,  hitherto 
difcovered.  But  for  this  the  fame  gentleman  whom  we 
quoted,  has  fully  accounted  ;  and  it  is  requifite  that  the  pub- 
lic fhould  be  well  acquainted  with  the  account  that  he  has 
given  ;  for,  fince  the  great  council  of  the  nation  has  thought 
fit  to  encourage  an  attempt  to  difcover  a  paffage  this  way 
into  the  South  Seas,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  endea- 
vours will  not  be  wanting  to  pufh  that  attempt  to  the  utmoft; 
to  facilitate  which,  there  is  nothing  of  fo  great  importance, 
as  the  proving  that  the  difcouragements  which  have  b;ert 
hitherto  reprefented  as  infuperable,  have  been  overrated; 
and  that,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  of  them,  it 
is  not  only  poffible,  but  probable',  that  they  may  be  over- 
come :  towards  which,  nothing  can  contribute  more  than 
the  pointing  out  the  motives,  upon  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  reprefented,  in  fo  ftrong  a  light,  which  is  very  effedtu- 
ally  done,  in  the  following  paffage  from  the  fame  author ; 
who,  as  he  has  ftudied  this  point,  fo  it  muft  be  allowed  he 
has  made  it  as  clear  as  with  reafon  could  well  be  expected. 

*  The  company,  fays  he,  avoid  all  they  can  making  difcoveries 

*  to  the  northward  of  Churchill,  or  extending  their  trade  that 

*  way,  for  fear  they  fhould  difcover  a  paffage  to  the  weflern 

*  ocean  of  America,  and  tempt,  by  that  means,  the  reft  of 

*  the  Englifh  merchants  to  lay  open  their  trade,  which  they 

*  know  they  have  no  legal  right  to  ;  which,  if  the  paffage 

*  was  found,  would  not  only  animate  the  reft  of  the  mer- 
'  chants  to  purfue  the  trade  through  that  paffage,  but  alfo  to 

*  find  out  the  great  advantages  that  might  be  made  of  the 

*  trade  of  the  rivers  and  countries  adjoining  to  the  bay,  by 
1  which  means  they  would  lofe  their  beloved  monopoly.  But 
'  the  profpeel  they  have  of  gain  to  be  made  by  trading  with 
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*  the  Efkimaux   Indians,  for  whale-fin,  whale  and   fta  oil, 

*  and  fea -hoi  lc  teeth,  induces  them  to  venture  a  (loop  annu- 

*  ally,  as  far  as  62  degi  30  mb.  to  Whale  Cove,  where 
4  thefe  Indians  meet  them,  and  truck  their  fins  and  oil  with 
'  them.     But  though  they  are  fully  informed   of  a   fine  cop- 

*  per  mine  on  a  navigable    aim    or  the  fea,  north-weftwaid 

*  of  Whale  Cove,  and    the  Indians    have   offered    to    carry 

*  their  (loops  to  it  ;  yet  their  (ear  of  difcovering   the  paffa»e 

*  puts  bounds  to  their  avarice,  and   prevents  their  going  to 

*  the  mine,  which    by   all   accounts  is  very  rich.     Yet  thole 

*  who  have   been   at   Whale   Cove   own,  that  from  thence 

*  northwards  is  all  broken  land  ;  and  that,  after  palling  fomc 

*  tflandfi)  they  from  the  hills  (ee  the  lea  open,  leading  to  the 

*  weftward.  And  the  Indians  who  have  been  often  at  the 
c  mine,   (ay  it  is  upon  a  navigable  arm   ol  the   fea,  of  great 

*  depth,   leading  to  the   fouth-weft,   where   are   great  num- 

*  bers  of  large  black  fiflr  looming  water,  which  confirms  the 

*  opinion  that  all  the  whales  feen  between  Wnale   Cove  and 

*  Wager  River,  all  come  there  from  the  weftern  ocean,  fince 

*  none  arc  [cen  any  where  elie  in   Hudfon's  Bay  or  Straight. 

*  All  along  this  coaft  from  the  latitude  62  degrees  to   65  de- 

*  grees,  a  very  benefit  ial  rifheiy  of  whales  may  be  carried  on 

*  with  thele  Lfkimaux  Indians  ;   who,  even  without  the  ufe 

*  of  iron,  can   harpoon  and   kill   whales ;   and  if  they  were 

*  fupphed    with    iron    harpoons,    and    proper    cordage,  they 

*  might  be  brought  to  kill  great  numbers  of  them.     At  pre- 

*  fent  all    then   nets,   lines,  and  fnares,  are  made  of  whale- 

*  bone,  and  moft  of  their  boats  and  other  neceffarics  of  the 

*  feal-fkins,  filh-bones,  and  Ica-horie  teeth,  and,  in  making 

*  all  things  neceffary  for  them,  they  are  very  neat  and  inge- 

*  nious.' 

The  fame  judicious  perfon,  from  whom  we  have  borrowed 
fo  much  already,  has  taken  the  pains  to  give,  from  very  au- 
thentic relations,  a  very  clear,  as  well  as  a  very  copious  ac- 
count, of  moft  of  the  Indian  nations  that  lie  at  the  back 
of  our  northern  colonies,  and  between  the  French  fettle- 
ments  in  Canada,  and  on  the  Milliflippi  River  ;  with  the 
countries  they  inhabited,  and  the  pioduct  of  thofe  con. 
which  I  efteem  a  thing  of  very  great  confequence,  and  as 
material  a  fei  vice  to  this  nation,  as  has  been  rendered  for 
many  years  ;  the  account  is  too  long  for  mc  to  i.ifcrt,  but 
the  inferences  he  draws  from  it  aie  (o  juft,  and  of  fb  high 
confequence,  that  I  think  it  would  be  an  injury  done  the 
reader  not  to  report  them,  as  it  would  certainly  be  doing 
both  him  and  the  lubject  great  wrong,  to  report  them  in  any 
other  than  his  own  words,  which  without  farther  preface  I 
fhall  ufe;  only  it  is  neceffary  to  premife,  at  the  time  this 
gentleman  publifhed  his  book,  the  war  with  France  was  not 
actually  broke  out. 

How  glorious,  fays  he,  jvould  it  be  for  us  at  the  fame  time 
to  civilize  (0  many  nations,  and  improve  fo  large  and  fpa- 
cious  a  country,  by  communicating  our  conltitutmn  and 
liberties,  both  civil  and  religious,  to  fo  many  numbeis, 
whofe  happinefs  and  pleafurc  would  increale  at  the  fame 
time,  that  an  increale  of  wealth  and  power  would  be  added 
to  Britain  ! 

There  is,  at  prefent,  a  beginning  of  this  fchemc,  by  the 
zeal  of  Mr.  Barclay,  who  is  inltiucting  and  civilizing  the 
Mowhawks,  among  the  Iroquois,  who  from  a  waihke  na- 
tion have  embarked  in  trade,  and  entered  into  alliances 
with  ail  nations  round  the  lakes  Huron  and  Errie,  and  to 
the  weftward  as  far  as  the  Miflifiippi,  which  is  firmly  efta- 
bhfhed  by  the  gain  they  make  by  the  trade.  The  EngLfii 
from  New  York  have  fixed  at  Olwego,  in  their  country, 
upon  equitable  terms  with  all  the  Indians,  who  come  now 
to  trade  there,  whole  names  were  never  before  known  to 
the  Englifh.  This  therefore  teems  to  be  the  critical  time 
to  begin  this  fettlement,  on  the  banks  of  Conde  River,  li 
there  be  a  war  with  France,  as  we  are  at  a  great  expence 
to  fave  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  lupport  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  fince  we  can  have  nothing  in  Europe  beneficial 
for  us,  in  cafe  we  are  fuccefsful  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
war,  we  ought  to  (lipulate  for  fomething  advantageous  in 
America;  and  the  leaft  we  ought  to  claim  is  our  right  to 
the  American  lakes,  and  fecuring  the  navigation  of  them. 
See  the  article  Canada. 

The  French  have,  at  prefent,  two  little  forts,  and  about 
thirty  men  in  each,  at  Niagara,  and  the  ftreights  of  St. 
Jofeph  ;  and  a  few  men  at  Miffili-ackinac,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Illinefe  lake.  Thefe  we  ought  to  have  from  them, 
either  by  force  or  treaty,  which  would  fecure  the  inland 
trade  to  us,  and  prevent  their  future  incroachments,  either 
there  or  in  Hudfon's  Bay  ;  and  to  do  this  effectually 
would  be  to  make  a  fettlement  near  the  lake  Errie,  which 
may  be  done  with  little  or  no  expence,  confidering  our 
prefent  barrier  and  alliance,  and  trade  with  the  natives  ; 
and,  whenever  our  troops  are  difbanded,  fome  of  them  may 
be  fent  over  upon  half- pay,  to  fix  in  proper  places,  and 
make  good  our  poffeffions  ;  which  would  be  a  fine  retreat  to 
ourfoldiers,  who  can't  fo  eafily,  after  beina  difbanded,  bring 
themfelves  again  to  hard  labour,  being  fo  long  diluted  to  it. 
By  thefe  fettlements,  and  thofe  adjoining  to  Hudfon's  Bay, 
and  by  opening  the  trade  to  the  bay,  many  thoufands  more 
would  be  employed  in  trade,    and  a  much  greater  vent 


would   be   opened  to  our  manufacturer :  whereas  all   the 

we  have  at  prefent,  whilft  it  is  thus  confined  ro  the 
con, piny,  is  the  employment  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
nun  In  all  their  factories;  and  two  or  three  fhips  in  that 
trade,  manned  perhaps  with  on-  hundred  and  twenty  men 
in  time  of  war,  to  enrich  nine  or  ten  merchants  at  their 
country's  expence,  at  the  fame  time  betraying  the  nation, 
by  allowing  the  French  to  incroach  upon  us  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay,  having  given  up  by  that  means  the  greateft 
part  of  their  trade  there  to  the  French.  It  is  therefore  hum- 
bly fubmitted  to  the  government,  whether  it  is  not  juft, 
as  well  as  prudent,  to  open  the  trade  to  all  the  Briifli  mer- 
chants, and  refume,  at  the  lame  time,  the  charter,  fo  far 
as  to  take  from  them  all  the  lands  they  have  not  reclaimed 
or  occupied,  after  feventy  years  podeffion,  leaving  them 
only  their  factories,  and  fuch  lands  as  they  have  reclaimed, 
adjoining  to  them  ;  and  to  give  grants  as  ufuai,  in  other 
colonics,  to  all  who  fhall  go  over  to  trade,  and  make  fet- 
tlcments  in  the  country  ;  tor  no  grant  was  ever  intended  to 
be  made  to  them,  to  enable  them  to  prevent  other  fubjetts 
r.t  Britain  from  planting  thi  iich  they  them- 

filves  would  not  plant  or  occupv  ;  lor  fitch    a  power,  in- 
ftead    of    being    beneficial,    would    be   the    greatelt   p 
dice  to  Britain,     it  is  therefore  become  a  genera]  law  in 
all  tie  who  take  grants   of   land,   and 

!    nable  limited  time,   forfeit   their 
lit  to  fuch 
others  as  fhall  plant  and  improve  them;   and,  if  this 

I  immediately  relumed  fo  far,  and  the  tr.ide  laid 
1  -me  force  be  not  lent  to  fecure  our  fouthern  pi 
tions  in  the  bay  by  the  government,  in  cafe  there  fh'» 

'.eh  war,   we   fhall    fee  the  French   immediately  dif- 

the  company  of  all  their   factories  but  Churchill, 

and  all  thefe  countries  and  that  trade  vviii   be   in  poffeflion 

French. 
To  the  making  fueh  fettlcments  fomc  have  been 

made  by  the  friend*  of  the  company  :  as  the  threat  difficulty 
of  getting  people  to  go  to  fettle  and  plant  in  fo  cold  a  coun- 
try, and  the  difficulty  and  danger  attending  the  : 

1,  as 

ire  (b  lull  <  rapids,   th. ■• 

II  canoes,  made  of  birch- 
whieh  cannot  Contain  .;'     v;  two  men   .  argo;   and 

in  thefe  they  are  often  ©verfet,  and  are  in  fuch  danger  of 
beiir:  drowned,   and  1  eieir  goods,   ihat   they  are 

often  obliged  to  carry  their  canoes  and  cargo  from  place  to 
place,  which  obftrucls  greatly,  and  delays  the  naviga' 
aid  that  Icarce  five  nun  <  ut  of  I2C,  which  the  company 
now  have  in  the  bay,  will  venture  themfelves  in,  or  can 
conduct  fuch  canoe,  without  imminent  danger  of  being 
drowned;  and,  confequently,  thefe  haru'fhips  and  difficul- 
ties will  counterbalance  the  profit  to  be  made  of  fettling 
higher  up  in  the  country,  upon  the  rivers,  in  pleafamer 
and  warmer  climates. 

To  this  I  anfwer,  That,  by  the  accounts  already  given 
here  of  thefe  climates  and  countries,  by  impartial  perfons, 
who  do  not  want  to  dilguife  the  truth,  it  appears  that  the 
cold  is  tolerable,  even  at  thefe  difadvantageous  fettlements 
at  prefent  in  the  bay;  and  that,  upon  palling  only  five  or 
fix  leagues  up  the  rivers  into  the  countrv,  the  climate  is  fo 
altered  as  to  be  equal  to  thofe  of  the  fame  latitudes  in  Eu- 
rope;  and  that  thefe  prodigious  accounts  of  the  effects  of 
cold  are  calculated  only  to  ferve  the  company,  in  order  to 
prevent  people  from  going  there  to  fettle,  and  incroach  up- 
on the  company's  monopoly  of  trade.  And  to  the  difficulty 
they  make  about  navigating  thefe  rivers  in  thofe  fmall  ca- 
noes, and  the  fmall  number  employed  by  the  company  who 
will  venture  in  them,  or  can  conduct  them,  I  anfwer, 
That  their  fervants,  being  at  prefent  no  gainers  by  trade, 
will  not  endeavour  to  learn  to  navigate  thefe  canoes,  where 
there  is  any  rifque  and  care  neceffary  to  prevent  the  danger. 
Befides,  the  company  allows  them  no  time  to  learn,  by 
confining  them  to  their  factories,  whilft  the  Indian  trade 
continues,  and  the  navigation  is  open  ;  and  at  other  times 
keeps  them  employed  in  cutting  wood  for  firing,  bringing 
it  home,  fhcoting,  fifhing,  and  digging  in  their  gardens, 
to  fupply  themfeves  with  provifions,  to  leffen  the  compa- 
ny's expence;  fo  that  trTey  are  allowed  no  time  to  learn  to 
navigate  thefe.  boats^  or  to  go  up  the  rivers  to  obferve  the 
foil  and  climate,  or  what  improvements  might  be  made  in 
the  country.  But,  if  they  were  mailers  of  their  own  time, 
and  could  advance  their  wealth  by  trade,  and  found  a  con- 
siderable profit  to  arife  to  them  by  their  dexterity  in  ma- 
naging thefe  canoes,  and  the  great  pleafure  and  fatisfaction 
they  would  have  by  living  in  a  fine  climate,  among  thefe 
lakes  and  rivers,  they  would  be  as  enterprizing  and  dexr 
as  the  Cureur  de  Bois,  and  be  as  able  to  navigate  among 
thefe  water-falls,  as  the  French.  Neither  is  it  impractica- 
ble to  prevent  even  thofe  canoes  from  overfetting,  by  out- 
lagers,  or  blown  bladders,  fixed  to  their  tides  ;  or  other 
kind  of  boats  may  be  ufed,  fuch  as  are  made  at  Torneo  in 
Sweden,  upon  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Bothnic  Gulph ; 
and  Laplanders  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  there  to  teach 
them  how  to  make  and  manage  thefe  boats,  and   train  up 

*  rein- 
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c  rein-deer  to  draw  in  fledges  in  winter,  and  alfo  to  ufe  Lap- 
«  land  (hoes,  which  are  better  than  thofe  ufed  in  America. 
4  If  the  trade  was  once  made  free,  the  proht  made  upon  it 
'  would  induce  many  to  go  and  fettle  upon  thofe  rivers,  when 
'  not  only  horfes,  and  other  conveniencies,  would  be  had 
«  near  the  water- falls,  to  affift  the  land -carriage  in  fummer, 
«  but  alfo  horfes  and  rein-deer  to  draw  their  fledges  in  winter, 

*  as  in  Ruffia,  which  is  almoft  as  cheap  a  carriage  as  by  wa- 

*  ter,  when  the  proper  roads  are  made  through  the  woods  : 
4  fo  that  objection  muft  be  of  no  force  to  prevent  our  opening 
«  the  trade,  and  fettling  thefe  countries.  But  fuppofing  the 
4  worft,  that  we  could  not  manage  thefe  canoes,  that  could 
«  not  prevent  our  fatling  to  advantage  upon  thefe  rivers  and 
<  lakes  above  the  fall.-,  for  the  natives  might  ftill  be  our  car- 
«  riers,  in  navigating  thofe  dangerous  places,  and  talcing  our 
«  gooiis  from  one  fettlement  to  another,  whilft  we  fhould  be 
4  employed  in  navigation  and  trade  among  the  lakes  and  rivers 

*  where  there  are  no  falls,  in  larger  vellels,  and  pufh  our  com- 

*  merce  fouthward,  into  better  climates  and  richer  foils,  and  put 
'  the  natives  upon  improvements  in  trade,  by  civilizing  and  in- 

*  ftrud ino;  them  in  building  convenient  houfes,  and  alibciating 
1  in  towns,  making  gardens,  and  tilling  their  lands ;  providing 
4  them  with  horfes  and  tame  cattle,  and  fowl,  for  their  ufe, 

*  and  proper  tools,  which  our  trade  would  furnifh  them  with. 

*  Another  objection  is,  that  it  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  na- 

*  vication  into  the  bay,  and  the  trade  is  not  worth  the  rifque. 

*  To  this  1  anfwer,  That  the  navigation  is  not  fo  dangerous 
4  as  it  is  apprehended  to  be,  but  appears  to  be  more  fo  by  the 
'  infinuations  and  report  of  the  company,  and  their  friends, 

*  who  gave  it  out  in  order  to  deter  others  from  venturing  and 
'  interfering  in  their  trade;  and  for  that  reafon  they  oblige 

*  their  captains,  under  a  penalty,  not  to  publifh  any  charts 
4  of  the  bay  and  ftreight.  Captain  Middleton,  who  was  in 
4  their  fervice,  made  above  20  voyages,  to  different  parts  of 

*  the  bay,  and  never  loll  a  fhip,  nor  had  any  accident  in  thefe 
'  voyages ;  nor  have  I  heard  that  the  company,  in  about  23 

*  years,  have  loft  any  fhips  in  that  trade  but  two,  and  the 
1  men  and  cargo  were  faved  by  captain  Middleton.     Where 

*  cap'ains  are  careful  in  the  ice,  there  is  not  much  danger; 

*  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  them  that  there  is  no  night  at 
'  that  feafon  they  enter  the  bay,  where  the  quantity  of  ice  is 

*  greateft;  and  when  they  return  in  September,  or  even  in 

*  October,  all  the  ice  is  in  a  manner  diffolved,  or  paired  out 
4  of  the  ftreight  into  the  ocean,  and  none  feen  that  can  hin- 

*  der  their  pafTage. 

«  It  is  probable  that,  during  the  whole  winter,  from  October 

*  to  March,  there  is  no  ice  in  the  ftreight  to  obftrud  their 

*  paffage  into  or  out  of  the  bay ;  for  a  fhip  which  chanced  to 

*  be  clofed  up  with  ice  in  an  inlet,  by  breaking  of  the  ice 
4  got  out,  and  came  through  the  ice  at  Chriftmas,  without 

*  rinding  any  ice  in  the  ftreight  to  prevent  her  paffage :  for 

*  the  ice  which  is  formed  in  bays  and  rivers  in  winter,  does 
'  not  break  up  and  get  into  the  channel  or  ftreight  until  it 

*  begins  to  thaw  upon  the  fhore,  in  March  or  April ;  at 

*  which  time  it  is  carried  by  the  winds  and  tide  into  the 

*  ftreight,  and  obftruds  the  paffage  in  May  or  June,  until  it 

*  is  diffolved  ;  yet,  eve/i  then,  good  pilots  know  how  to 
4  avoid  it,  and  get  into  the  eddy-tide,  out  of  the  current, 

*  where  the  ice  is  more  open,  and  not  drove  together  by  the 

*  winds  and  current,  as  it  is  in  the  channel.  But  thefe  dif- 
'  Acuities  would  leffen  every  day,  if  the  trade  were  opened, 

*  and  the  voyages  more  frequent,  by  the  great  number  of 
'  fhips,  which  would  make  many  more  experienced  pilots. 
4  And  as  there  is  now  a  more  accurate  chart  publifhed  of  the 

*  ftreight  and  bay,  by  captain  Middleton,  with  the  iflands, 

*  foundings,  tides,  and  variation,  the  navigation  will  become 

*  lefs  dangerous  daily,  and  coves,  and   places  of  fhelter  for 

*  fhips,  will  be  found  out,  by  the  number  of  fhips  which 

*  would  then  pafs,  and  be  trading  in  thofe  feas  which  are 

*  now  unknown.     I  therefore  apprehend  that  the  danger  of 

*  the  ice  is  more  in  imagination  than  reality,  when  care  and 
4  judgment  are  employed  ;  for  fhips  are  moftly  inclofed  in 
1  ice  in  calm  weather  and  fogs,  when  the  ice  prevents  the 
'  motion  of  the  fea;  ftormy  weather  difperfes  and  breaks  the 

*  ice,  unlefs  they  get  under  the  lee  of  a  large  ifland  of  ice, 

*  and  then  they  fallen  to  it,  and  drive  along  with  it,  whilft 

*  the  fmaller  ice  to  leeward  is  drove  from  them  by  the  wind, 

*  and  the  large  iflands,  being  many  fathoms  deep  in  the 

*  water,  come  on  ground  before  the  fhips  are  in  danger  of 

*  being  forced  on  fhore  in  fhallow  water. 

*  The  greateft  danger  and  delay  from  the  ice  is  in  the  en- 

*  trance  into  the  ftreights ;  for  the  firft  40  leagues  from  thence 

*  the  quantity  is  lefs,  and  they  pafs  on  with  lefs  difficulty  ; 
■  and  alter  getting  into  the  bay,  the  north-weft  fide  is  the 
1  frccft  from  ice  ;  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  full  of  low  flat 

*  ice,  which    is  all   diffolved  in  the  latter  end   of  fummer. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  except  two  fhips,  which  were  loft  in  king 
'  William's  reign,  and  a  French  fhip,  after  an  engagement 

*  witli  our  fhips,  when  they  attacked  fort  Nelfon,  I  have 
4  heard  of  none,  except  the  fhips  already  mentioned,  which 
4  have  been  loft  in  the  voyage.  The  two  fhips  which  went 
4  out  with  Barlow,  in  17 19,  to  find  the  north -weft  paffage, 
4  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  company,  if  they  did  not 

*  make  the  paffage,  were  probably  in  the  winter  furprized  by 


'  the  natives,  and  were  not  loft  in  the  ice;  for  they  fay  that 
4  the  natives,  in  about  latitude  63  degrees,  where  ihey  fup- 
4  pofe  they  were  loft,  are  fhicr,  fincc  that  time,  in  ti 
4  with  the  company's  floops  ;  which  they  apprehend  to  be 
4  from  a  confeioufnefs  of  guilt,  fearing  that,  if  it  were  known, 
4  they  fhould  ftill  be  punifhed  for  it.  Since,  therefore,  the 
4  greateft  danger  from  the  ice  is  in  paffing  the  ftreight,  and 
4  fo  few  accidents  have  happened  in  fo  many  years,  the  navi- 
4  gation,  1  think,  cannot  be  called  dangerous,  though  it  has 
4  been  fo  apprehended,  and  not  equal  to  the  whale-fiftfers, 
4  who  go  annually  to  Spitfberg  and  Davis's  Streights,  to  rati- 
4  tudes  7  ft  and  80  degrees,  without  any  object. on  to  that 
4  navigation,  either  by  the  Dutch,  Hamburghcrs,  Danes, 
4  Bifcayners,  or  Englifh.' 

He  concludes  from  thence,  that  the  opening  the  trade,  and 
fettling  in  the  bay,  would  prove  a  great  benefit  to,  and  great 
improvement  of,  our  trade,  which  might  be  vaftly  inc-reafed, 
as  well  in  refped  to  furrs  as  to  mines,  and  the  whale-fifhery  ; 
all  which  might  be  carried  on  with  the  affiftance  of  the  In- 
dians, and  would  turn  to  a  very  high  profit,  even  fuppofing 
that  no  paffage  to  the  north-weft  fhould  ever  be  found ;  but, 
fhould  future  experience  demonftrate  that  this  gentleman's  no- 
tions are,  in  this  refped,  well  founded,  and  this  long-fought- 
for  paffage  fhould  actually  be  difcovered,  it  would  then  cer- 
tainly follow  that  this  country,  fo  little  known,  and  fo  much 
defpifed  till  very  lately,  would  become  of  more  confequence 
to  us  than  almoft  any  colony  in  America.  Here  let  me  take 
the  liberty  of  obferving,  what  hitherto,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  never  yet  been  confidered  :  that,  if  fuch  a  paffage  to  the 
north- weft  fhould  be  difcovered  before  thefe  countries  are  to- 
lerably planted,  the  French  would  have  a  fair  opportunity  of 
fupplanting  us  in  the  advantages  expeded  from  that  important 
attempt ;  and,  perhaps,  we  fhould  then  be  forced  to  fight 
for  the  poffeffion  of  countries  that  are  now  thought  not  worth 
the  having;. 

It  may  likewife  deferve  fome  thought,  whether  it  be  not  bet- 
ter to  attempt  fuch  fettlements  without  lofs  of  time,  as  muft 
at  all  events  be  highly  ufeful  and  fcrviceable  to  this  nation,  by 
dividing  the  French  fettlements  in  Canada,  and  on  the  Mif- 
fiffippi,  from  each  other,  than  to  wait  til!  the  importance  of 
fuch  fettlements  fhall  appear  in  fo  glaring  a  light,  as  they  muft 
immediately  do,  if  fuch  a  paffage  fhould  be  difcovered  ;  for  we 
ought  to  remember,  from  the  famous  inftance  of  our  being 
difappointed  in  our  defign  of  fettling  the  iflands  of  St.  Lucia 
and  St.  Vincent,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  in  a  time  of 
full  peace,  for  us  to  acquire  any  advantage  in  point  of  com- 
merce, at  the  expence  of  the  French,  who,  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
would  not  fail  to  take  the  fame  vigorous  meafures  that  they 
did  in  the  cafe  before-mentioned.  I  have  taken  the  more 
pains  to  place  this  matter  in  a  fair  and  true  light,  becaufe  I 
am  perfuaded  this  is  the  time  in  which  only  it  can  be  con- 
fidered to  advantage  ;  for  if  the  cafe  now  in  view  (I  mean) 
the  difcovery  of  a  north -weft  paffage)  fhould  ever  come,  as  I 
am  convinced,  fooner  or  later,  it  will  come  to  be  the  cafe  in 
fad,  the  face  of  affairs  will  be  quite  changed,  and  this  new 
rout  to  the  South -Seas  and  Eaft-Indies  will  produce  fuch  an 
alteration  in  the  whole  commercial  fyftem  of  Europe,  that 
things  will  be  feen  to  be  then  of  the  utmoft  confequence, 
which  at  prefent  moft  people  look  upon  as  dreams  and  vifions, 
notwithftanding  the  late  fandion  given  them  by  the  wifdom 
of  the  parliament. 

But  it  becomes  a  prudent  and  fenfible  people,  and  above  all  it 
imports  a  maritime  power,  to  confider  things  in  time,  and 
while  what  is  propoled  for  their  benefit  is  eafy,  or  at  leaft 
pradicable,  and  not  to  defer  and  delay  things,  till,  from 
being  troublefome  and  difficult,  they  come  to  be  abfolutely 
impoffible.  We  know  what  (harp  and  cutting  remarks  have 
been  made  on  the  meannefs  of  king  James's  fpirit,  in  fuffer- 
ing  the  Dutch  to  defpoil  us  of  the  fpice  trade :  we  cannot 
but  remember  the  fevere  refledions  on  queen  Anne's  miniftry, 
for  not  fecuring  to  us  Cape  Breton  ;  and,  therefore,  we  fhould 
be  cautious  of  falling  a  third  time  into  the  fame  miftake,  and 
of  running  the  hazard  of  making  a  great  difcovery,  fuch  as 
all  the  world  allows  that  of  the  north -weft  paffage  would  be, 
rather  for  other  people's  benefit  than  our  own,  fince  it  muft 
pafs  for  a  blunder,  greater  than  ever  was  made  by  our  aricef- 
tors,  and  would  render  us  effedually  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
lateft  pofterity. 

Remarks  before  the  laft  war. 
The  accounts  given  by  the  company  being  repugnant  to  what 
has  been  faid  by  others  in  relation  to  the  country  in  general, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  company  in  particular,  we  fhall  con- 
clude with  what  has  lately  been  publifhed  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Robfon,  in  his  Account  of  fix  years 
refidence  in  Hudfon's  Bay,  from  the  year  1733  to  1736,  and 
from  1744  to  1747,  latefurveyor  and  fupervifor  of  the  build- 
ings to  the  Hudlon's  Bay  company,  &c.  and,  if  there  are  any 
falfehoods  and  mifreprefentations  contained  therein,  only  to 
injure  the  company,  and  no  way  to  ferve  the  public,  let  the 
author  anfwer  for  them,  for  the  public  can  only  depend  upon 
the  reports  of  thofe  who  have  been  in  thefe  countries. 
4  I  fhall  now  proceed,  fays  Mr.  Robfon,  page  62,  to  fum  up 
*  the  material  part  of  the  evidence  produced  againft  the  com- 
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pany  [before  the  committee  of  the  honourable  houfe  of 
commons]  relative  to  their  rnifconduct,  anl  to  the  country, 
climate,  trade,  fisheries,  and  navigation  of  the  bay. 
Firft,  It  appears  that  the  countries  about  the  bay  are  ca- 
pable of  great  improvement  ;  that  the  lands  Couth  ward  and 
weftward  of  the  bay  are  in  good  climates,  equal,  in  their 
feveral  latitudes,  to  thofe  of  Ada  and  Europe,  and  that  the 
climate  improves  farther  within  land,  the  Cpring  being 
earlier,  and  the  winter  Shorter;  that  by  Ivelfey's  Journal, 
produced  by  the  company,  and  by  Joleph  de  la  France's, 
which  they  have  not  controverted,  the  country  abounds 
with  woods,  champaigns,  plains,  ponds,  rivers  and  lakes, 
feveral  hundred  leagues  weft  from  the  bay,  that  the  land 
is  covered  with  beavers,  buffaloes,  deer,  martens,  and 
other  valuable  furrs  ;  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  full  of 
Sturgeon,  and  other  excellent  fihY — It  appears,  alfo,  that 
thefe  fine  rivers  are  navigable  cvery-where  with  canoes, 
and  in  mod  places  with  larger  veffels,  having  but  in- 
confiderable  falls,  up  which  canoes  can  be  towed  againftthe 
Streams,  and  that  the  lakes  are  navigable  by  larger  veffels. — 
That  upon  thefe  rivers  and  about  the  lakes,  are  many 
nations,  or  tribes,  of  docile  and  humane  Indians,  willing 
to  be  inftrudted,  and  ea^er  to  engage  in  trade. — That  the 
lands  are  capable  of  tillage,  affording  good  pafturefor  horfes 
and  cattle  in  the  fummer,  and  good  hay  for  their  fubfiftence 
in  winter. — That  at  Churchill,  the  moft  northerly  factory, 
horfes  and  cows  have  been  kept  in  winter,  though  greatly 
expofed  to  the  froft  and  cold. — That  all  forts  of  garden-fluff 
flourifh  at  the  factories;  and,  where  barley  and  oats  have 
been  fown,  they  come  to  perfection  :  at  Moofe  factory,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hay,  fown  wheat  has  (tood  the  winter 
frofls,  and  grown  very  well  the  fummer  following,  though 
the  cold  and  froft  is  greater,  and  continues  longer  here  than 
within  land:  black  cherries  alfo  planted  here  have  grown 
and  borne  fruit,  as  would  other  trees,  if  propagated. — That 
the  rivers  upon  the  bay  abound  with  white  whales,  and 
other  valuable  fifh  ;  and  the  fea  to  the  northward  with  black 
whales,  fea-horfes,  feals,  and  white  hears,  which  afford 
whale-fin,  oil,  ivory,  and  (kins  ;  the  weftern  coaft  being 
noway  mountainous,  as  in  Davis's  and  Hudfon's  Streights. 
That  the  feas  and  navigation  are  not  dangerous,  there  be- 
ing few  inftances  of  the  lofs  of  fliips  in  the  bay,  or  in  the 
paffage  thither. 

Secondly,  It  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  unfpeakablc 
advantages  to  be  obtained  by  planting  and  fettling  thefe 
countries,  the  climates  of  which  are  not  worfe  than  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Ruffia,  Poland,  and  North  Germany,  yet  the 
company  hav«  not  made,  nor  encouraged  to  be  made,  any 
one  fcttlement  or  colony,  having  only  four  fmall  factories, 
in  which  they  keep  about  130  fervants,  and  two  fmall 
houfes  with  only  eight  men  in  each,  which  is  all  the  force 
they  have  provided  to  keep  the  poffeflion,  and  protect  the 
trade  of  a  country,  equal  to  one-third  of  Europe. — That 
they  have  not,  in  50  years,  Cent  above  one  perfon  to  make 
difcoveties  within  land,  which  was  Norton,  who,  by 
Brown's  evidence,  had  been  at  the  copper  mine,  though 
his  journal  was  not  produced  to  the  committee  ;  but  none 
tomake  friendfhips  and  alliances  with  the  natives,  difcourag- 
ing  even  their  fervants  from  going  up  into  the  inlands  to 
trade,  though  for  their  own  benefit,  nor  even  to  prevent 
the  natives  from  trading  with  the  French,  though  they  are 
fenfibie  of  their  perpetual  Incroachments,  and  that 
they  daily  carry  away  the  richer  furrs. That,  not- 
withstanding there  are  incontestable  evidences  of  rich  cop- 
per and  lead  mines,  and  even  of  cinnabar,  out  of  which 
mercury  has  been  extracted,  yet  no  encouragement  has  been 
given,  or  attempts  made  to  fearch  after  them,  with  a  view 
to  their  improvement. — That  the  annual  exports  of  the 
company  have  not  exceeded  4000 1.  and,  in  time  of  peace, 
their  navigation  has  been  confined  to  three  (hips,  of  150  or 
200  tons,  with  two  or  three  fmall  (loops  (Rationed  in  the 
bay,  that  fome  years  are  not  fent  out  of  harbour. — That 
no  means  have  been  ufed  to  civilize  or  convert  the  natives, 
nor  even  a  clergyman  fent  over  to  inftrudt  and  take  care  of 
the  fouls  of  their  own  fervants ;  on  the  contrary,  the  learn- 
ing the  Indian  language,  or  keeping  up  any  correfpondence 
with  the  people,  is  feverely  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  lofs 
of  wages,  and  bodily  correction. — And  that  none  but  plau- 
fible  and  infincere  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  out  a 
paffage  to  the  weftern  ocean  of  America,  though  the  pro- 
bability of  there  being  fuch  a  paffage  is  more  and  more 
ftrengthened  from  the  late  difcovery  of  bays,  inlets,  and 
broken  lands,  the  weftern  ends  of  which  are  not  yet  disco- 
vered, and  from  there  having  been  no  livers  yet  obferved 
on  the  north- weft  coaft. 

And  what  have  the  company  and  it's  friends  been  able  to 
advance,  in  oppofition  to  thefe  accumulated  proofs  of  ne- 
glect and  folly  ?  Why  no  more  than  this, — "  That,  if  the 
1  country  and  trade  could  have  been  improved  to  the  degree 
;  that  is  alledged,  merely  by  making  frefh  difcoveries,  and 
;  carrying  on  an  induftrious  cultivation,  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
;  pofed  that  the  taking  fuch  practicable  fteps  would  have  been 
omitted  by  the  company,  which, without  doubt,  iscompofed 
of  men  of  experience,  who  are  wife  enoueh  to  purfue  their 
Vol.    I. 


"  own  intereSrs." — c  This  was  the  fundamental  point  v?fch 

■  regard  to  which   the  committee  ventured  to  croft-examine 

*  the  petitioners  witneSlcs  again  ft  the  company  ;  moft  of  whom 
'  were  men  of  inferior  (rations,  unqualified  to  affign  the  true 
1  reafon  why  the  company  have  acted  fomanifeftly  againft  the 
c  intereft  of  the  public,  and  fo  apparently  again  .vn. 
'  But  the  true  reafon  is  obvious  :  they  had  no  legal  right 
"  to  their  exclulive  tiade  fince  the  year  1698,  at  which  time 
"  the  act  expired  that  confirmed  their  charter  only  for  feven 
«'  years:  if,  therefore,  at  this  period  the  leaft  evidence  had 
**  been  Suffered  to  tranfpire  that  the  climate  of  Hudfon's  Bay 
"  is  very  habitable  ;  that  the  fo.l  is  rich  and  fruitful,  fit  for 
"  growing  corn,  and  raifing  Stocks  of  cattle,  and  abounds 
««  alfo  with  valuable  mines ;  that  the  fifheries  are  capable  of 
"  great  improvement,  and  the  navigation  not  more  danger- 
"  ous  than  in  other  countries  ;  that  the  trade  may  even  be 
"  extended  by  means  of  a  navigable  paffage,  or  at  leaft  by  a 
"  fhort  land  paffage,  to  the  Weftern  Ocean  ;  and  that  tho 
"  company,  from  thefe  difcoveries  and  improvements,  are 
"  grown  immenfely  rich  and  powerful :"     *   I  fay,  had  fuch 

*  proofs  of  a  fine  country  and  beneficial  trade  ftolen  abroad  in 

*  the  world,  as  they  mult  imavoidablv  have  done,  if  proper 
'  experiments  had  been  made,  "  the  company  knew  that  the 
"  legiflature  would  have  taken  the  right  into  its  own  hands, 
"  and  fettled  the  country,  and  laid  the  trade  open,  for  the 
"  benefit  of  Britain."  l  They  have,  therefore,  contented 
'  themfelves  with  dividing  among  100  perfons  a  large  profit 

*  upon  a  fmall  capital  ;  have  not  only  endeavoured  to  keep 
'  the  true  ftate  of  the  trade  and  country  an  impenetrable  fe- 
c  cret,  but  induftriouSly  propagated  the  word  impreffions  of 
1  them  ;  and,  rather  than  enjoy  the  inconceivable  advtn- 
'   t.igcs  of  a  general  cultivation,  in  common   with  their  fcl- 

*  low  fubjects,  have,  even  to  the  hazard  of  their  own  fepa- 

*  rate  intereft,  expofed  both  Country  and  trade  to  the  in- 
'  croachments  of  the  French. 

1  The  French,  who  arc  grafting  at  univerfal  dominion, 
'  watch  every  opportunity  tor  extending  their  trade,  and  fc- 
'  curing  all  thofe  countries  which  we  abandon.      Uut  tamely 

*  to  fufter  them  to  difpoffefs  us  of  this  important  fource  of 
'  wealth  and  power,  is,  befides  the  lofs,  a  difgrafie  not  to  be 
'  borne  by  Britain  ;   though  borne  it  muft  be,    if  the  com- 

*  pany  are  permitted  any  longer  to  faorifice  the  good  of  the 
'  nation    to   their  private  intereft.      The  legislature  only  cart 

*  prevent  the  one,  by  putting  an  immediate  ltop  to  the  other; 

*  and  the  legislature  has  but  two  methods  to  make  choice  of  j 

*  either, 

4  Firft,  To  purchafe  the  company's  right  to  any  lands  they 

*  have  a  legal  title  to  ;  to  lay  the  trade  open,  with  the  cufto- 
'  mary  privileges  and  immunities ;  to  fettle  the  rivers,  and 
'  coaSts   adjoining,     with    European    Proteftants,    who  are 

*  now  in  great  numbers  feeking  for  places  of  (belter,  in  which 
1  theymay  enjoy  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  with  fafety  j 

*  and,  laftly,  to  civilize  the  natives,  treat  them  with  gentle- 

*  nefs  and  humanity,  inftruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of  ufe* 
'  ful  arts,  and  encourage  their  induSlry,  by  allowing  them  an 

*  equitable  trade,  and  thus  lay  a  foundation  for  their  conver- 

*  fion  to  Chriftianity.     Or, 

■  Secondly,  To  confirm  the  fole  property  of  thefe  extenfive 
c  countries,  with  all  the  royalties,  powers,  and  privileges  ori- 

*  ginally  granted  by  the  charter  to  the  company  forever.    For, 

*  As  by  this   they  would  become  lords  paramount,  like  the 

*  Dutch  company  in  the  Indies,  and  but  barely  Subordinate 
1  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  ;  fo  by  this,  and  hy  this 
'  only,  they  will  be  induced  to  purfue  thofe  meafures  that 
'  can  produce  any  advantages  to  the  company.' 

Remarks  on  Hudson's  Bay  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the 

Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  1763. 
This  company  having  been  deemed  a  monopoly  of  an  inju- 
rious nature  to  the  commerce  of  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
has  greatly  tended  to  obstruct  the  advances  that  private  tra- 
ders would  have  made  therein,  had  it  been  laid  entirely  open, 
or  been  constituted  a  well-regulated  company  ;  and  as  there 
appears  grounds  fufficient  to  induce  the  legislature  to  think  of 
altering  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  trade ;  and  more  efpecially 
fo,  fince  this  is  fo  contiguous  to  Canada,  and  may  be  faid 
to* fall  under  it's  Dependencies  ;  for  otherwife  this  compa- 
'ny  may  fpread  itfelf,  and  prove  detrimental  to  the  free  trade 
of  the  new  acquifitions. — Arrd  as  our  Public  Debts  and 
Taxes  are  fwelled  to  fuch  an  enormous  bulk,  Should  we 
not  attempt  to  open  and  extend -every  vain  of  commerce 
that  promifes  any  benefit  to  the  kingdom,  and  brin^  in  riches 
that  will  enable  us  to  leffen  our  commercial  incumbrances  ? 
HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  fituate  between  1 6  and  23  degrees 
of  eaft  longitude  from  London,  and  between  45  and  40  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  bounded  by  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, which  divide  it  from  Poland  on  the  north,  by  Tran- 
filvania  and  Walachia  on  the  eaft,  by  the  river  Drave,  which 
feparates  it  from  Sclavonia  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Auftria  and 
Moravia  on  the  weft. 

The  country  abounds  with  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  other 
metals,  as  alfo  pits  of  fait.  No  foil  is  fcarce  more  fruitful  in 
the  general.  It  produces  good  corn  in  fuch  plenty,  that  it  is 
fix  times  as  cheap  as  in  England.  Their  gr2pes  are  Iarje  and 
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!ufcious,~and  their  wine?,  particularly  thofe  of  Tockay, 
preferred  to  any  in  Europe.  Tht-y  have  as  great  pleh'y  of 
grafj  and  cattle,  of  which  latter  thev  fell  in:redii!e  numbfrs 
to  Germany,  not  lefs  than  80,000  a  year  to  Auftria  alone. 
Amonj  Other  medicinal  plants,  thev  have  rhubarb.  Their 
breed  of  buffaloes  is  very  good,  which  ferve  them  in  plough- 
ing and  hufbandiy.  Their  horfes  are  fwik,  but  not  la  ge, 
and  theref>re  more  ufed  for  riding  than  draught.  They  have 
fuch  numbers,  that  their  kings  have  brought  50,00.0  into  the 
field.  Here's  abundance  of  deer,  wild  fowl,  and  other  game, 
which  every  body  has  the  privi'ege  of  taking,  lb  that  I 
the  common  food  of  the  very  boors. 

They  have  no  great  foreign  commerce,  befides  the  exporta- 
tion of  their  cattle  and  wines  ;  and  no  other  manufaitures  of 
confequence,  bolides  thole  of  copper,  and  other  hard  wares, 
though  the  queen  of  Hungary  at  prefent,  is  greatly  encou- 
raging divers  capital  manufacture?,  which  are  likelv  to  prove 
very  prosperous.  No  country  produces  fo  manv  metals  as 
this,  tin  excepted;  and  in  fome  parts  are  found  even  dia- 
monds, and  other  precious  ftones.  The  peafants,  even  as 
they  tiil  the  ground,  fometimes  find  grains  of  gold.  They 
have  likewise  great  plenty  of  white,  red,  and  black  mar bte, 
and  fome  fine  porph 

L'j  .kr  is  temperate,  but  in  the  fu Timer  the  diys  are  excef- 
fue  hot,  and  the  nights  as  cold.  It's  many  marfhes  and  lakes 
render  it  frequently  unwholefome  :  and  it's  waters,  except 
thofe  of  the  Danube,  are  ftinking,  but  they  are  all  well 
flocked  with  filh,  efpecially  the  The;, fie,  or  Tibifcus,  where 
IOOO  carp  ruve  been  fold  for  a  crown,  and  in  fome  places 
they  throw  their  rifh  to  the  hogs:  which  prolific  quality  of 
the  rivers  is  afcribed  to  the  hot  exhalations  that  nfe  every- 
where out  of  the  fulphureous  foil,  efpeciallv  in  the  fouth  part. 
It's  other  noted  rivets  are,  the  Danube,  Drave,  Save,  Raab, 
the  Vag,  or  Waag,  and  the  Gran.  The  TheyfTe  rifes  at  the 
foot  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and,  after  running  welt, 
and  p3fling  by  Tockay,  it  turns  fouth,  and  falls  into  the 
Danube  over  againft  Salankemen.  The  Danube,  entering 
Hungary  on  the  weir  fide,  runs  to  the  fouth-eaft  as  far  as 
Belgrade,  and,  in  a  courfe  of  near  300  miles,  through  this 
country,  forms  feveral  iflands.  The  Drave,  which  enters 
Hungary  on  the  weft-fide,  runs  almoft  directly  eaft,  'till  it 
falls  into  the  Danube,  a  little  below  Elfeck.  The  Raab, 
rifing  in  Stiria,  enters  this  country  alio  on  the  weft  fide,  and, 
running  north-eaft,  falls  into  the  Danube  near  the  citvof  it's 
own  name.  The  Waag  rifes  alio  in  the  north  of  Hungary, 
and  falls  into  the  Danube,  a  little  below  Kommera.  This 
country  abounds  with  falutary  hot  baths  and  fountains,  of 
vitriolic,  petrifying,  and  other  peculiar  qualities. 
Chremnitz,  or  Kremmtz,  on  the  frontiers  of  Nitra,  is 
the  chief,  and  molt  ancient  of  mine  towns.  Dr.  Brown  lays, 
it's  gold  mine  [fee  the  article  Gold]  has  been  wrought 
near  950  years ;  that  'tis  the  richeft  of  the  feven  mines  in 
thefe  parts  ;  that  the  entrance  into  it  through  an  horizontal 
paffage,  called  the  Erbfta'.,  is  17c  fathom  deep,  and  that 
the  ve.n  runs  9  or  ic  miles  in  length.  Some  of  the  paf- 
ftres  cut  long  ago  through  the  rocks  are,  by  difufe,  grown 
up  again,  and  hardly  paffable. — It  has  6  perpendicular  fhafts 
or  pits,  one  of  them  150  fathom  deep,  and  lined  with  planks, 
to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  in  upon  the  miners,  who 
direct  themfelves  by  a  ccmpafs  to  trace  the  veins,  of  wnich 
moft  part  run  to  the  nurth-eaft. 

The  gold  ore  15  of  divers  colours,  of  which  the  white,  varie- 
gated with  black  fpots,  proves  the  beft.  They  try  or  affay 
the  ore  [fee  the  article  Assay]  by  waftiing  it,  after  'tis 
pounded,  in  a  fmali  river  that  runs  by  the  town,  and  is  di- 
vided into  feveral  artificial  channels,  which  pafs  continually 
over  the  ore,  and  wafh  the  earthy  parts  from  the  metal. — 
They  convey  the  ore  from  the  places  where  'tis  dug  to  that 
part  of  the  pit,  from  whence  'tis  drawn  up  in  a  four-wheeled 
cart,  with  a  tongue  of  iron  at  the  bottom  ;  which,  being  I 
fitted  to  a  trough  of  wood  cut  in  the  middle  of  each  paffage, 
cannot  alter  it's  courfe,  fo  that  a  boy  eafily  draws  it.  Thefe 
carts  carry  3  or  4  hundred  weight  of  ore. — So  rich  is  this 
mine,  that  they  have  fometimes  found  lumps  of  pure  gold, 
of  which  fpecimens  are  preferved  in  the  emperor's  repofitorv 
at  Vienna  ;  and  even  the  common  earth,  on  the  neighbouring 
,  affords  gold  duff.  There  is  a  mint  in  the  town  for  the 
coinage  of  gold  ducats,  Sec. 

Not  far  from  the  gold  mines  is  another  of  vitriol,  80  fathom 
deep,  the  earth  of  which,  purified  and  reduced  to  a  calx,  is 
ufed  in  making  aqua  fortis.  See  the  article  Aqua  Eortis. 
Schemnitz,  lies  28  miles  fouth-eaft  cf  Nitra,  10  ealt  from 
Konigfberg,  21  from  the  city  of  Bars,  36  from  Newhawfel 
t  >  the  north-eaft,  20  fouth  of  Chremnitz,  and  36  north  of 
the  Danube.  This  is  laid  to  be  the  largeft  of  all  the  mine- 
towns.  '  Tis  famous  for  fine  medicinal  baths,  but  more  for 
fix  rich  mines  of  lilver  ;  of  which,  that,  called  the  Trinity,  is 
70  fathom  deep  ;  and  another,  called  Windfchat,  is  much 
deeper.  '  I'.s  in  1  j-ne  places  very  cold,  and  in  others  fo 
wonderfully  hot,  that  the  miners  are  forced  to  work  naked. 
—  Yloft  of  the  ore  holds  leme  gold.  There  are  alfo  found 
in  tnofe  mines  cryftals,  arr.ethyits,  and  vitriol,  naturally 
chryftailized.  The  rouniry  being  rocky,  'tis  ditficuit  to  bring 
provilions  to  the  towr.  ;   fo  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fiiver 


it  woikd  have  but  few  mts.— Not  far  from  It 

ir.ireis  a  rock,  where  is  found  a  :ed  Jubilance,  which  grows 

•ore,  called  cinnabar  of  (i  .    • ,    ...       .,  makes  as 
vermillion  for  paint  as  the  cinnabar  itf   I 
Or    Brown  went  down  into  one  of  the  li'ver  m;:,es  by  a  lad- 
der of  500  ftcps,   at  the  fro:  of  which  was   an  engine  that 
pumped  up  the  w.te   by  a  •..  .  h.  moved  llvcial  other 

engines,  and  cairied  up  the  Water  to  a  neighbouring  valley. 
Here  aie  2C0  n  en  cenftantly  at  work.—  1  his  buried  natu- 
ralift  lavs,  the  ore  is  covered  frith  a  white  clay,  which  he 
calls,  according  to  fome  ancient  chcrrklts,  lac  lunae;  and 
that  fome  of  it  yields  half  fiiver,  though  in  other  parts  of  it 
they  think  k  well,  if  it  yields  ij  ounces  upon  the  hundred 
v.  right. 

He  fays,  that  black  ore  is  the  richeft,  mixed  with  a  fhinm- 
yellow  marcaiite  [fee  the  article  Marcasite]  which  makes 
the  ore  fluid;  but,  if  it  exceeds  in  quantity,  preys  upon  the 
lilver*.  [See  the  article  silver.]  He  adds,  that  near  the 
town  there  is  a  high  perpendicular  rock,  part  of  which  is  a 
Alining  blue,  mixed  with  beautiful  green  and  vellnvy  fpots, 
fo  that  it  looks  like  an  entire  nuls  of  lapis  lazuli,  finely 
polifJied. 

*  This  is  a  very  nfeful  intimation  to  thofe  who  may  difcovcr 
any  kind  of  ores  upon  their  eltates  ;  for  thev  may  contain 
fuch  a  proportion  of  the  nobler  merak,  as  might  well  an- 
fwer  the  extraction  ;  but  if  the  fulphureous,  or  marcaukical 
quality  of  the  ore  is  net  duly  confidered  in  the  allay,  and 
the  large  way  of  working,  i:  will  fo  embody  and  entangle 
it/elf  with  the  purer  metals,  as  weil  as  the  inferior,  as°to 
dilguife  them,  and  conceal  their  true  value  from  the  ar-.kt. 
See  the  articles  Asjay,  Gold,  Silver,  Ores,  Metal- 
lurgy, Refining. 

Newsol,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Newfol  (which  lies  eaft 
from  thofe  of  Nitra  and  Bars,  and  is  about  28  rodes  each 
way)  is  alfo  called  Biftricia,  and  ftands  on  the  river  Gran, 
ic  miles  north  of  Novogiou,  and  So  nortn-weft  of  Herman- 
ftadt.  Tis  reckoned  the  third  of  the  mine-towns,  and  is 
ifiilly  fjppl.ed  with  provilions.  It  has  not  only  fiiver, 
but  the  be  ft  copper  mines  in  Hungary,  with  convenient  fur- 
naces, and  other  requifues  for  the  extraction  of  the  fiiver  from 
copper,  the  ore  affording  it.  The  ore  is  here  fo  firmly  incor- 
porated with  it's  ftone-bed,  that  the  feparation  cannot  be  made 
without  great  difficulty,  the  ore  being  fometimes  melted  14. 
times,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  befor~e  i:  produces  copper  fit 
far  ufe.  [See  the  article  Smelting,  where  thefe  tedious  and 
expenfive  operations  Will  be  fhewn  to  be  greatly  fhortened.] 

Paggantz,  KonikcsberG,  Tillen,  and  Libeten,  have 
been  capital  mine- towns,  but  what  with  the  irtcurfions  of 
the  Turks,  and  the  failure  of  the  veins,  they  are  pretty  much 
abandoned.     But, 

Hermgrant,  about  7  mil  s  from  Newfol,  has  copper  mines 
fo  rich,  that  an  hundred  weight  of  ere  yields  from  2C  to  6o 
pounds  weight  cf  copper.  The  ore  is  either  yellow  or 
black  ;  the  former  of  which  yields  moft  metal,  but  the  latter 
contains  fome  fi'ver. — There  are  alfo  feveral  forts  of  vitriol 
found  in  thefe  mines,  as  white,  green,  blue,  and  a  tranfpa- 
rent  red,  befides  a  green  earth,  called  Berg-green,  ufed  in. 
pknting.  Here  are  faid  alfo  to  be  two  fprings  of  vitriolic 
water,  which  in  14  days  turn  iron  into  copper.  They  tell 
u>  thefe  fountains  are  highly  efteemed,  becaufe  thereby  the 
worft  old  iron  is  made  pure  copper  f,  more  ductile  a;:d  mal- 
leable than  the  other  made  of  the  ore,  which  muft  be  often 
melted,  before  it  can  be  ufeful.  Dr.  Brown  fays,  that  this 
m:ne,  for  the  number  of  paffages  and  workmen/looks  like  a 
fubterraneous  city;  and  that  it  yields  the  emperor  i20,cool. 
fteriingper  annum. 

t  We  cannot  believe  this  to  be  true,  bat  rather  judge  that  the 
deception  arifes  from  this;  that  the  wtriolate  water,  as  it 
is  called,  is  a  water  fo  ftrongly  impregnated  ftith  the  natu- 
ral nitrcus  and  mineral  fumes  of  the  earth,  as  to  be  capable 
of  diiToMng  the  copper  in  the  manner  of  common  aqua 
fortis,  and  of  fufpending  the  copper  Io  dilToived  in  it's  bel- 
ly 5  and,  when  the  iron  is  applied  hereunto,  the  fame  ni- 
trous mineral  water  lays  hold  of  the  iron,  diflblves  that, 
and  precipitates  the  copper,  according  to  the  ordinary  prin- 
cip.es  of  diflblutions  with  aqua  fortis.  For  cenfirmatioa 
hereof,  fee  the  articles  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Glashittev,  or  Tetlitz,  was  formerly  noted  for  a  rich 
mine  of  gold.  This  place,  at  prefent,  is  much  reforted  t.» 
for  it's  hot  baths :  among  wh.ch  is  a  fweating  bath,  the  hot 
fprings  of  which  drain  through  a  hill,  and  fall  into  a  bagnio, 
bu;lt  on  purpofe  to  receive  them,  at  one  end  of  which  there's 
a  noble  ltove,  heated  by  the  fteams  of  thofe  waters,  where 
the  degrees  cf  heat  are  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  higher 
or  lower  fea-s.  The  fprings  of  thefe  b^ths,  which  are  40 
or  50  in  number,  are  tranfpd'ent,  yield  filyer,  have  red  and 
green  fediment,  and  leave  a  ftrong  cruft  on  the  feats  under 
water. 

Espe&ies,  a  ftronz  town  on  the  river  Tarza,  4  miles  from 
the  frontier^  of  Poland,  15  north  of  Carcha*-,  60  north  o( 
the   Theyfle,    and    150  eaft  of  PreiWg,  is  capital  of  the 
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country  of  Scaros,  and  famous  for  it's  fairs  and  fait  mines, 
particularly  one  i  Ho  fathom  deep,  out  of  which  have  been 
du«  pieces  of  pure  fait  of  JOOO  pounds  weight.  'Tis  of  fe- 
veral  colours,  fome  greyilb,  and  of  delicate  blue,  fome  of 
a  tranfparent  yellow,  and  fOme  fo  clear  and  hard,  ihat  they 
cut  it  into  divers  fhapes  like  crvftal.  The  water  of  the 
mine,  when  boiled,  produces  a  blue  fait  which  they  give  to 
the  cattle. 

LcUTSCHR,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Zips,  or  Czepus, 
Hands  near  the  Polifh  frontiers,  20  miles  weft  of  Efperics, 
and  24  north  of  Torna.  'lis  a  handfome  large  fortified 
town,  with  a  confiderable  annual  trading  fair,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  German  Luiheians.  They  trade  with  all  the 
neighbouring  places,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  courtefy 
and  plain  dealing. 

Tockay,  a  ftrong  town  and  citadel,  on  a  marfhy  plain, 
formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  Theyfle  and  the  Bodrock,  47 
miles  eaft  from  Agi  ia,  33  fouth  from  Cafchaw,  and  60  from 
Uni^war,  72  north  from  Zolnock,  and  76  from  great  Wo- 
radin,  and  90  caft  from  Buda.  'Tis  famous  for  it's  wine, 
reckoned  the  beft  in  Hungary,  much  efteemed  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  fold  at  a  great  price ;  and  alfo  for  a  fort  of  earth 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Bolus  Tockavienfis,  noted 
for  it's  medicinal  virtues. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  places  of  tiade  in  the  Upper  Hungary, 
we  proceed  now  to 

Lower  Hungary,  whofe  productions  are  much  the  fame  as 
thole  of  the  Upper  Hungary,  though  of  infinitely  lefs  value  in 
the  general. 

Buda,  and  it's  adjacent  country,  is  pleafant  and  fruitful,  and 
produces  rich  wines,  though  in  fome  places  they  have  a  ful- 
phureous  relifl). 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE,  has  Northamptonshire  on  the 
weft  and  north,  Bedfordfhire  on  the  fouth,  and  Cambridge- 
fhirc  on  the  eaft,  and  is  not  above  70  miles  in  circumference. 
The  many  meers  and  fens  in  it  prevent  the  air's  being  plea- 
fant or  wholefome  in  geneial. 

'Tis  a  great  corn  country,  and,  though  the  hilly  parts  don't 
produce  fo  much  as  the  others,  yet  the  goodnefs  of  the  air, 
anJ  the  pafture  they  afford  for  fheep,  make  amends. 

Huntingdon,  the  (hire-town,  is  a  populous  trading  place, 
and  has  fevcral  good  inns. 

Ramsey,  has  one  of  the  beft  and  cheapeft  markets  in  England 
for  fat  cattle,  and  water  fowl. 

HUSBANDRY,  is  the  art  of  improving  lands. 

Our  late  accounts  from  Italy  having  informed  us,  that  a  pub- 
lic academy  js  eftabliflied  at  Florence,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  art  of  agriculture,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  urge  a  word  in 
favour  of  the  like  inftiiution  in  Great- Britain  ;  all  improve- 
ments of  this  nature  being  left  wholly,  as  it  were,  to  the 
farmer,  who  rarely  has  philofophy,  leifure,  or  fortune  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  purpofe. 

As  there  is  no  fubjedt  of  more  general  advantage  than  the 
cultiva.ion  of  lands,  and  improvement  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  fo  there  is  none  which  has  been  more  copioufly  treated 
of,  nor  none  wherein  the  public  have  b^en  more  difappointed 
in  their  expectation.  And  how  fhould  it  beotherwife,  when 
the  undertakers  have  either  been  covetous  and  illiterate  gar- 
deners and  planters  ;  or  fuch,  that,  if  they  acquired  any 
thint>  new  and  curious,  have  not  had  public  Ipiiit  enough  to 
communicate  it:  others  have  jogged  on  in  the  old  beaten 
track,  wi;h  >ut  ambition  to  excel  their  predeceffors.  We 
have  had  now  and  then,  indeed,  a  gentleman  ftudious  and 
capable  of  obliging  the  world,  free  frcm  thofe  narrow  felf- 
tnterefted  views.  An  Evelyn,  a  Nourfe,  a  Lawience,  a 
Bradley,  a  Tull,  have  given  us  fomething  equally  new  and 
juft,  founded  on  experiment ;  but  thefe  are  few,  when  com- 
pared to  that  ufelcfs  tribe  of  unimproving  writers. 
In  ancient  times,  nothing  was  efteemed  more  honourable 
than  pafturage  and  tillage,  for  even  princes  themfeUes  did 
not  think  them  unworthy  of  their  ftudy  and  application. 
Wuhout  entering  into  any  detail  of  the  progrefs  this  art 
feems  to  have  nude  in  the  different  ages  of  the  world,  it 
may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that,  in  proportion  as  either 
private  families  or  nations  have  applied  themfelves  to  this 
neceffary  art,  they  have  accordingly  profpered,  and  increafed 
in  number  and  power,  and  made  the  greaicft  figure  in  the 
world.     But,    , 

As  we  judge  it  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  in  behalf  of  what  is 
fo  generally  allowed,  we  fhail  only  recommend  to  the  public 
regard  the  mod  recent  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  this  important  art;  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  be- 
fore mentioned  authors,  and  more  particularly  in  an  excel- 
lent traft,  written  by  that  ingenious  gentleman  Jethro  Tull, 
Efq;  of  Shelborne  in  Berklhire  :  intitled,  Horfe-Hoeing 
Hufbindry  :  Or,  An  Effay  on  the  Principles  of  Vegetation 
and  Tillage.  Defigned  to  introduce  a  new  method  of  cul- 
ture, whereby  the  produce  of  land  will  be  increafed,  and  the 
ufual  expence  lefiened. 

As  this  effay  has  been  publifhed  fome  years,  a  pretty  good  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  the  performance.  Every  man  who  has 
confidered  the  principles  upon  which  our  author's  method  of 
culture  is  founded,  may  difcern  how  far  his  theory  is  con- 
fident with  nature;  though  few,  as  yet,  have  made  fufE- 
cient  experiments  to  be  fuily  informed  of  it's  worth. 


How  it  has  happened,  that  what  propofes  fir  h  advantage^ 
hath  been  fo  Ion:;  neglected  in  this  country,  may  be  matter  of 
fui prize  to  thole  only  who  arc-  acquainted  with  the  cha 
racters  of  the  men,  on  whom  the  practice  thereof;  depends  ; 
but  to  thole  who  know  them  thoroughly  it  can  be  none.  For 
'tis  certain,  that  very  few  of  them  can  be  prevailed  011  t  ■  ! 
ter  their  ufual  methods;  though  their  continuing  therein  dif- 
ables  them  fiom  maintaining  their  families  and  paying  their 
rents.  And,  what  is  [fill  more  to  be  lamented,  thole  who 
are  averfe  to  improvements  themfelves,  diffu3de  others  alio 
from  thinking  of  them.  This  accounts  for  Mr.  'Full's  huf- 
bandry  being  fo  little  practifed. 

But,  as  the  methods  commonly  ufed,  together  with  the  mean 
price  of  grain  for  tome  years  paft,  have  reduced  the  farmers 
everywhere  Jo  low,  that  they  pay  their  rents  very  ill,  and 
in  many  places  have  thrown  up  their  farms ;  the  cure  of  thefe 
evils  is  certainly  an  obje<St  worthy  of  the  public  attention; 
for,  if  the  proprietor  muft  be  reduced  to  cultivate  his  own 
land,  which  cannot  be  done  but  by  th*_  hands  of  thefe  obfti- 
nate  and  indocile  people,  it  is  eafy  to  difcern  on  which  fide 
his  ballance  of  profit  and  lols  will  turn  *. 

•  If  a  public  academy  was  eftabliflied  by  authority,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  art  of  hufbandry,  as  is  faid  to  be  done 
in  Florence;  and  the  general  praclice  of  the  experimental 
improvements,  made  by  fuch  a  body,  was  in  forced  by  au- 
thority, by  fuitable  rewards,  &c.  this  would  tend  to  render 
the  difcoveries  of  learned  and  public-fpirited  men  generally 
ufeful;  which  are  now  too  generally  neglected,  for  want  of 
being  duly  propagated  and  encouraged  among  the  people. 
And  if  the  improvements,  made  from  time  to  time  by  fuch 
an  academy,  were,  af;er  divine  fcrrice,  obliged  to  be  read 
in  all  places  of  public  worfhip,  it  is  humbly  fubmitted, 
whether  fuch  a  general  p-actice  may  not  tend  as  much  to 
the  temporal  intercfl  0/  all  concerned  in  liufbar.dry,  as  pub- 
lic prayibg  and  preaching  may  to  their  fpiritual  ? 

This  confederation,  together  with  manyothus  which  might 
be  urged,  hath  induced  us  to  recommend  this  treatife  to  the 
ferii  us  attention  of  all  who  wiih  well  to  their  country ;  in 

hopes  that  fome  may  be  prevailed  on,  from  regard  either  to 
the  publ.c  good,  or  their  own  intcreft,  to  give  the  method 
therein  propofed  a  fair  and  impartial  trial :  tor,  could  it  be 
introduced  into  (ever al  parts  of  Great- Britain,  by  men  of 
generous  and  benevolent  principles,  tbetf  example  might,  in 
time,  eftablifh  the  practice  thereof,  and  bring  il  into  general 
ufe  ;  which  is  fcarce  to  be  expedted  by  any  other  means,  un- 
lefs  l?y  fuch  as  we  have  humbly  fuggefted. 
it  is  therefore  to  fuch  only,  as  are  qualified  to  judge  of  a 
theory  from  the  principles  whereon  it  is  founded,  that  we  do 
ourfelves  the  honour  to  addrefs  them,  to  give  this  effay  an  at- 
tentive reading,  craving  leave  to  remind  them,  how  unqua- 
lified the  common  pra&iferi  of  hufbandry  are  to  pal's  a  judg- 
ment, either  on  the  theory  or  practice  of  thil  meth:,. 
which  reafon  it  is  hoped  that  none  will  be  influenced  by  fuch, 
but  try  the  experiments  themfelves  with  pioper  care. 
As  a  motive  to  this  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  although  the 
method  of  culture  propofed  by  Mr.  Tull  h..s  made  little  pro- 
grefs in  England,  it  is  not  liLe  to  meet  with  the  fame  ne<.'itc"r. 
abroad,  especially  in  France;  where  a  tranfl  ition  of  Mr. 
Tul!\.  book  was  undertaken,  at  one  and  at  the  fame  time,  by 
three  different  peifons  of  confideranon,  without  the  privity 
of  each  other  :  but,  afterwards,  two  of  them  put  their  papers 
into  the  hands  of  the  third,  Monf.  DuHamel  du  Monceau, 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pais,  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  at  London,  who  has  publifhed  a  hook,  infilled  a 
Treatife  of  tillage,  on  the  principles  of  Air.  Tull.  The 
ingenious  author  has.  indeed,  in  fame  meafure,  altered  the 
method  obferved  by  Mr.  Tull  in  his  book,  yet  has  very  exactly 
given  his  principles  and  rules:  but,  as  he  had  only  feen  the 
firft  edition  of  the  Horfe-Hoeing  Hufbandry,  fo  he  is  very 
defecTive  in  his  deicriptions  of  the  ploughs  and  drills,  which 
in  that  were  very  imperfect,  and  were  afterwards  amended 
by  Mr.  Tull,  in  his  additions  to  that  effay. 
One  of  the  principal  reafons  for  taking  notice  of  this  book  is, 
to  fhew  the  comparifon  this  author  has  made  between  the 
old  method  of  hufbandry  and  the  new.  By  this  calculation, 
the  profits  arifing  from  the  new  are  confiderably  more  than 
double  thofe  of  the  old.  For,  according  to  him,  the  profits  of 
20  acres  of  land,  for  10  years,  amount,  at  lod.i  per  livre, 

Bv  the  old  method,  to  30CO  livres,  or  1.  131  :  5:0?  fter- 
By  the   new  method,  to  7650  livres,  or  334  :   13:9  J  ling. 

Which  makes  a  prodigious  difference  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
As  this  computation  was  made  by  one  who  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  any  prejudice  in  favour  of  Mr.  Tull's  fcheme, 
it  will  naturally  find  more  credit  with  the  public  than  any 
comparifon  made  by  AL.  Tull  himfeif,  or  by  fuch  who  ap- 
prove his  principles. 

There  have  appeared  no  objections  a^ainft  Mr.  Tull's  prin- 
ciples or  practice,  which  may  not  be  equa  ly  ur^ed  againft 
every  fort  of  improvement.  One  of  the  principal,  it  feems, 
is  it's  being  impracticable  in  common  fields,  which  make  a 
great  part  of  this  country,  without  the  concurrence  of  every 
one  who  occupies  land  in  the  fame  field.  But  doth  not  this 
equally  affect  the  old  hufbandry  ?  For  every  fuch  peif  n  is 
obliged  to  keep  the  turns  of  ploughing,  fallowing,   &c.  with 
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,  the  other  occupiers ;  fo  that  if  any  of  them  were  inclinable 
to  improve  their  lands,  by  fowing  grafs-feed,  or  any  other 
method  of  culture,  they  are  now  under  the  fame  difficulties 
as  they  would  be,  were  they  to  practife  Mr.  Tull's  method. 
This,  therefore,  is  rather  to  be  lamented  as  a  public  misfor- 
tune, than  to  be  brought  as  an  objection  to  the  pradticable- 
nefs  of  that  method.  Others  object,  that  the  introducing 
this  fort  of  hufbandry  is  unneccflary,  feeing  the  improve- 
'  ments  which  are  made  by  grafs-feeds  are  fo  confiderahle  :  be- 
fides  that  the  returns  made  by  the  fold  and  dairy,  being 
much  quicker  than  by  grain,  engage  the  farmer  to  mix 
ploughing  and  grazing  together.  But, 
When  this  is  confidered,  it  can  have  no  fort  of  weight:  for 
is  it  not  well  known,  that,  in  thofc  farms  where  the  greateft 
improvements  have  been  made  by  grafs-feeds,  the  quantity  of 
dreffing,  required  for  the  arable  land  often  runs  away  with 
moft  of  the  profit  of  the  whole  farm  ?  efpecially  when  the 
price  of  grain  is  low.  If  this  be  the  fituation  of  the  moft 
improved  farms,  what  muft  be  the  cafe  of  thofe  which  chiefly 
confift  of  arable  land;  where  moft  of  the  dreffing  muft  be 
purchafed  at  a  great  price,  and  often  fetched  from  a  ccn- 
fiderable  diftance  ?  Add  to  this  the  great  expence  of  fervants 
and  horfes,  unavoidable  in  arable  farms  ;  and  it  will  appear, 
how  great  the  advantages  are,  which  the  grazier  hath  over 
the  ploughing  farmer.  Wherefore  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed, 
that  the  practice  of  mixing  the  two  forts  of  hufbandry  were 
more  generally  ufed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  which 
would  be  far  from  rendering  Mr.  Tull's  method  of  culture 
ufelefs,  feeing  that,  when  it  is  well  underftood,  it  will  be  found, 
we  apprehend,  the  fureft  method  to  improve  both.  For, 
Although  Mr.  Tull  chiefly  confined  the  practice  of  his  me- 
thod to  the  production  of  grain,  which  is  a  pity,  yet  it  may 
be  extended  to  every  vegetable  which  is  the  object  of  culture 
in  the  fields,  gardens,  woods,  &c.  and,  perhaps,  may  be 
applied  to  many  other  crops,  to  equal,  if  not  greater  advan- 
tage, than  to  corn. 

In  the  vineyard  it  hath  been  long  practifed  with  fuccefs,  and 
may  be  ufed  in  the  hop-ground  with  no  lefs  advantage.  For 
the  culture  of  beans,  peafe,  woad,  madder,  and  other  larcre- 
growing  vegetables,  as  alfo  for  lucern,  faint-foin,  and  the 
larger  graffes,  we  conceive  it  the  only  method  of  culture  for 
profit  to  the  farmer,  feeing  that,  in  all  thefe  crops,  one  fixth 
part  of  the  feeds  now  commonly  fown  will  be  fufficient  for 
the  fame  quantity  of  land,  and  the  crop,  in  return,  will  be 
much  greater ;  which,  when  the  expence  of  feeds  is  duly  con- 
fidered, will  be  found  no  fmall  faving  to  the  farmer. 
Nor  fhould  this  method  of  culture  be  confined  to  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland :  for  it  may  be  practifed  to  as  great 
advantage  in  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  where,  in  the 
culture  of  fugar- canes,  indigo,  cotton,  rice,  and  almoft  all 
the  crops  of  that  country,  it  will  certainly  fave  a  great  ex- 
pence  of  labour,  and  improve  the  growth  of  every  plant  more 
than  can  be  imagined  by  fuch  as  are  ignorant  of  the  benefit 
arifing  from  this  culture.  And,  fhould  the  fubjects  of  Great- 
Britain  neglect  to  introduce  this  method  into  the  colonies,  it 
may  be  prefumed  our  neighbours  will  take  care  not  to  be 
blameable  on  this  head  ;  for  they  feem  to  be  as  intent  upon 
extending  every  branch  of  trade,  and  making  the  greateft 
improvements  of  their  lands,  as  we  are  indifferent  to  both  ; 
fo  that,  unlefs  a  contrary  fpirit  be  foon  exerted  in  this  nation, 
the  ballance  of  trade,  power,  and  every  other  advantage, 
muft  be  againft  us. 

There  have  been  objections  made  by  fome  to  Mr.  Tull's 
method,  as  if  it  were  practicable  only  on  fuch  lands  as  are 
foft  and  light,  and  not  at  all  on  ftiff  or  ftony  ground.  We 
have  not  learned  that  it  has,  as  yet,  been  pradtifed  on  either 
of  thefe  lands  in  England;  but  the  impoffibility  thereof  muft 
not  from  thence  be  inferred :  for  the  hoe-plough  has  been 
very  long  ufed  in  the  vineyards  in  many  countries,  where  the 
foil  is  ftronger,  and  abounds  with  ftones  full  as  much  as  any 
part  of  this  country.  Though  the  ufe,  however,  of  this 
plough  may  be  attended  with  fome  difficulties  upon  fuch  land, 
for  wheat,  or  plants  of  low  growth,  whofe  (oots  may  be  in 
danger  of  being  turned  out  of  the  ground,  or  their  tops  buried 
by  the  clods  or  ftones ;  yet  none  of  the  larger-growing  plants 
are  fubjedt  to  the  like  inconveniencies.  Befide,  the  ftronger 
the  foil  is,  the  more  benefit  will  it  receive  from  this  method 
of  culture,  if  the  land  be  thereby  more  pulverized  ;  which  will 
certainly  be  the  confequence  where  the  method  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Tull  is  duly  obferved. 

But  as  moft  inftruments,  in  their  fitft  ufe,  are  attended  with 
fome  difficulty,  efpecially  in  the  hands  of  fuch  as  are  indocile, 
the  hoe- plough  has  been  complained  of,  as  cumberfome  and 
unweildy  to  the  horfe  and  ploughman.  But,  perhaps,  this 
arifes  chiefly  from  the  unwillingnefs  of  the  workmen  to  in- 
troduce any  new  inftrument.  It  is  proper  to  obferve  here, 
that  the  fwing-plough,  which  is  commonly  ufed  in  the  land 
fibout  London,  will  do  the  bufinefs  of  the  hoe-plough  in  all 
ground  that  is  not  very  ftrong  or  very  ftony  ;  and  that,  where 
it  is  fo,  the  foot  plough,  made  proportionably  ftrong,  will 
completely  anfwer  all  purpofes.  But  it  muft  be  remembered, 
that,  when  thefe  are  ufed  to  hoe  corn,  the  board  on  the  left- 
hand  of  the  plough,  anfwering   the  mould  board,  muft  be 


taken  off";  otherwife  fo  much  earth  will  n.n  to  the  left  fide 
as  to  injure  the  crop,  when  it  is  low. 

I  he  drills  are  excellent  inftruments  j  yet  we  imagine  them 
capable  of  further  improvement.  Parallel  grooves,  at  about 
an  inch  afunder,  round  the  infidc  of  the  hopper,  would  fhew 
the  man  who  follows  vhe  drill  whether  or  no  both  boxes  vent 
the  feed  equally. — By  an  hitch  from  the  plank  to  the  harrow, 
the  latter  may  be  lifted  to  a  proper  height,  fo  as  not  to  be  in  the 
way  when  the  ploughman  turns  at  the  head  land.  Two  light 
handles  on  the  plank,  like  thofe  of  the  common  plough,  would 
enable  the  perfon  who  follows  the  drill  to  keep  it  from  falling 
off  the  middle  of  the  ridgej  it  may  alfo  be  ufeful,  in  wet 
weather,  to  double  the  drill  $  by  which  means  two  ridges 
may  be  fown  at  the  fame  time,  the  horfe  going  between 
them:  for  the  planks  of  two  drills,  each  plank  having  one  of 
the  fhafts  fixed  to  it,  may  be  joined  end  for  end,  by  two  fiat 
bars  of  iron,  one  on  each  fide,  well  fecured  by  iron  pins  and 
fcrews  5  and,  by  correfponding  holes  in  the  planks  and  bars, 
the  diftance  between  the  drills  may  be  altered,  according  to 
the  different  fpaces  between  the  rid»es. 

As  Mr.  Tull  has  endeavoured  to  recommend  his  theory,  by 
making  a  comparifon  between  the  old  method  of  culture  and 
the  new,  fo  we  (hall  annex  a  computation  of  the  expence  and 
profit  of  each;  both  of  which,  it  feems,  hath  been  experi- 
mentally tried,  by  a  gentleman  of  veracity,  in  a  country  where 
the  foil  was  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  from  whence  Mr. 
Tull  drew  his  obfervations,  viz.  light  and  chalky;  and  we 
chufe  to  give  this  the  rather,  as  it  comes  from  one  who  has  no 
attachment  to  Mr.  Tull's  method,  farther  than  that  he  found 
it  fuccefsful  by  his  own  experience:  and  experience  may  be 
appealed  to,  whether  every  article  in  this  calculation  is  not 
eftimated  in  favour  of  the  common  hufbandry  ;  whether  the 
expence  be  not  rated  lower  than  moft  farmers  find  it,  and  the 
crop  fuch  as  they  would  rejoice  to  fee,  but  feldom  do,  in  the 
country  where  this  computation  was  made. 
In  the  new  hufbandry,  every  article  is  put  at  it's  full  value, 
and  the  crop  of  each  year  is  four  bufhels  fhort  of  the  other  ; 
though,  in  feveral  years  experience,  it  has  equalled,  and  ge- 
nerally exceeded,  thofe  of  the  neighbourhood  in  the  old  way. 

An  eftimate  of  the  expence  and  profit  of  10  acres  of  land  in, 
twenty  years. 

I.  In  the  old  way. 

Firft  year,  for  wheat  cofts  33 1. 

5  s.  viz. 
Firft  {ploughing,  at  6s.  per? 

acre  -  J 

Second  and  third  ditto,    at  1 

8  s.  per  acre         -  J 

Manure,  30  s.  per  acre    - 


s.     d.        !.     s.    d, 


Two  harrowings  and  fow-  7 
ings,  at2s.  6d.  per  acre  5" 

Seed,  3  bufhels  per  acre,  at  J 
4  s.  per  bufhel         -  J 

Weeding,  at  2  s.  per  acre 

Reaping,  binding,  and  carry-  } 
ing,  at  6  s.  per  acre    -      J 


Second  year,  for  barley,  cofts 

1.  11   :   6:8,  viz. 
Once  ploughing,  at  6  s.  per  acre 
Harrowing  and  fowing,  at 

is.  6d.  per  acre 
Seed,  4  bufhels  per  acre,  at  1 

2S.  per  bufhel         -         J 
Weeding,  at  1  s.  per  acre 
Cutting,  raking,  and  carry-  J 

ing,  at  3s.  2d.  per  acre  J 
Grafs-feed,  at  3  s.  per  acre 


15:  —  :  — 


5:' 


•  22:  — :  — 


6:  — 


3:  — 


1 1 


5  = 


33:    5:  — 


3: 


}     ~ 


15 


— :  10:  — 


1 1 


10:  — 


ir 


6:    8 


Third  and  fourth  years,  lying 

in  grafs,  cofts  nothing: 
So  that  the  expence  of  10  acres,  in  four  years, 

comes  to  1.  44  :  11  :  8,  and,  in  20  years,  to 

Firft  year's  produce  is  half  a  load  of  wheat  \ 
per  acre,  at  7  1.  per  acre  -  } 

Second  year's  produce  is  two  quarters  of  bar-  j 
ley  per  acre,  at  1 1.  per  acre  -  J 

Third  and  fourth  year's  grafs  is  valued  at  1  1.  } 
10  s.  per  acre  -  -  J 


44  :  1 1  :    8 


222:  18  :  9 


35:  — 


20  :  —  :  — * 


So  that  the  produce  of  10  acres,  in  4  years,  is     70  :  —  :  — 
And  in  20  years  it  will  be  350  :  —  :  — 


Deduct  the  expence,  and  there  remains  clear  1 
profit  on  10  acre?,  in  20  years,   by  the  V    17; 
old  way  j 


II.  In 
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II.  In  the  new  way. 
Firft  year's  extraordinary  cxpcncc  is, 
For  ploughing  and  manuring  the  land,  the  7 


1.2 


fame  as  in  the  old  way 
Ploughing  once  more,  at  49.  > 

per  acre  -  J 

Seed,  9  gallons  per  acre,  at  > 

4  s.  per  bufhel        -         y 
Drilling,  at  7  d.  per  acre 


J 


I. 
2] 


Hand- hoeing  and  weeding,  > 
at  2$.  6  d.  per  acre  J 

Horfe-hoeing  fix  times,-  at  1 
10  s.  per  acre 

Reaping,  binding,  and  car 
rying,  at  6  s.  per  acre 


I 


■    5:  — 
5  :  10 

1:5;  — 

5  :  —  :  — 


The  ftandine  annual  charge  1 

6  •  6    J-     17  :  i<;  :  10 

on  10  acres  is  \       •*       J 


Therefore  the  expence  on  10  acres,  in  20 
years,  is 

Add  the  exrxaordinaries  of  the  firft  year,  and 
the  fum  is 


J     275  :  16  :  8 

}  « 


16  :  8 


The  yearly  produce  is  at  leaft  two  quarters 
of  wheat  per  acre,  at  1  I.  8  s.  per  quarte 
which  on  10  acres,  in  20  years,  amounts 
to  - 


% 


560  :  —  :  — 


Therefore  all   things  paid,  there  remains  1 

clear  profit  on  10  acres,  in  20  years,  by  >     262  :    3  :    4 
the  new  way  } 

So  that  the  profit  on  10  acres  of  larld,  in  20  years,  in  the 
new  way,  exceeds  that  in  the  old  way  by  1.  135  .-  i  :  8,  and, 
consequently,  is  confidcrably  more  than  double  thereof:  an 
ample  encouragement  to  prartife  a  fcheme,  whereby  fo  great 
advantage  will  arife  from  fo  imall  a  quantity  of  land,  in  the 
compafs  of  a  21  years  leafe,  one  year  being  allowed,  both  in 
the  old  and  new  way,  for  preparing  the  ground. 
It  ought  withal  to  be  obferved,  that  Mr.  Toll's  hufbandry 
requires  no  manure  at  all,  though  we  have  here,  to  prevent 
objections,  allowed  the  charge  thereof  for  the  fi;  ft  year ;  and 
moreover,  that,  though  the  crop  of  wheat  from  the  drilling- 
plough  is  here  put  only  at  two  quarters  on  an  acre,  yet  Mr. 
Tul!  himfelf,  by  actual  experiment  and  meafurc,  found  the 
produce  of  this  drilled  wheat  crop  amounted  to  almoft  four 
quarters  on  an  acre  :  and,  as  he  has  delivered  this  fail  upon 
his  own  knowledge,  (o  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  his  vera- 
city, which  has  never  yet  been  called  in  queftion. — But,  that 
we  might  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  any  prejudice  in  favour  of 
this  practice,  we  have  chofen  to  take  the  calculations  of 
others  rather  than  his,  having  no  other  view  in  what  we 
have  faid  than  to  promote  the  caufe  of  truth,  and  the  public 
welfare.  For  more  matter  on  this  (ubject,  fee  (he  articles 
Land,  Soil. 

Remarks. 
We  would  not  be  thought,  by  recommending  Mr.  Tull's  the- 
ory of  hufbandry  to  trial,  as  if  it  contained  the  greateft  advance 
that  might  be  made  in  the  art  of  hufbandry  ;  there  are  vari- 
ous other  particulars  requifite  to  be  taken  into  confederation, 
in  a  matter  of  this  importance,  by  thofe  who  would  excel 
herein  ;  a  variety  of  which  have  been  fhewn  in  this  work  al- 
ready, with  regard  to  many  of  the  capital  productions  of  na- 
ture, which  are  the  foundation  of  commerce  ;  and  die  fame 
will  likewife  appear  in  the  future  part  of  this  work,  we  having 
endeavoured  to-Teduce  the  principles  and  experiments  of  the 
greateft  phrlofophers  into  the  narroweft  compafs,  and  in  the 
plaineft  language,  in  order  to  render  them  intelligible  to  or- 
dinary practifers.  See  Farming,  Manure. 
HYPOTHECATION  of  fhips  and  falvage.  To  hypo- 
thecate a  fliip,  is  to  pawn  or  pledge  the  fame  tor  neceiiaries : 
and  into  whofe  hands  foever  the  fhip  comes  it  is  liable,  'tis 
the  fame  if  goods  be  hypothecated. 

Remarks. 
By  the  common  law  of  England,  a  mafter  could  not  impawn 
(hip  or  goods  ;  for  no  fuch  authority,  general  or  fpecial,  is 
given  to  him  by  appointing  him  mafter  :  but,  by  the  civil  law, 
in  cafes  of  neceffity  he  may,  that  the  voyage  be  not  loft  :  and 
the  common  law  hath  held  the  law  of  Oleron  reafonable,  that, 
in  extreme  neceffity,  the  mafter  may  impawn  for  money,  or 
other  things. 

But,  for  any  debt  of  his  own,  he  may  not  pawn  the  fhip,  nor 
fell  or  difpofe  of  her,  without  fpecial  licence  from  the  own- 
ers ;  and,  when  he  doth,  fhould  have  confent  and  advice 
of  his  mariners;  but,  when  the  (hip  is  well  engaged,  fhe's 
for  ever  obliged,  and  the  owners  concluded  'till  redemption. 
But  the  mafter  may  not  impawn  in  every  cafe  of  neceffity. 
If  a  vefTel  in  her  voyage  be  caft  away,  and  the  mariners  by 
great  pains  recover  fome  of  the  wreck  and  lading,  the  maf- 
ter in  that  cafe  may  pledge  the  fame,  and  diftribute  the  pro- 
duce amongft  his  diftreffed  crew,  to  carry  them  home  :  but, 
if  they  no  way  contributed  to  the  falvage,  their  reward  is 
loft.  And,  if  confiderable  part  of  the  lading  be  faved,  the 
Vol  I. 
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mafter  fhould  riot  difmifs  his  men,  'till  he  knows  the  owneraf 
or  freighters  will,  or  he  may  be  liable  to  damage. 
Merchants  freighting  a  fhip  at  their  own  charges,  which  en- 
tering fome  harbour  is  there  wind-bound,  and  the  mafter  de- 
tained 'till  he  wants  neceflaries,  he  is  not  only  to  write  home 
for  fupplies,  but  may  impawn  the  fhip  or  lading  at  plcafuie^ 
or  at  leaft  what  he  can  moft  conveniently  raile  money  mi  : 
and,  if  he  cannot  pawn  the  lading,  he  may  fell  what's  ne- 
ceflary.  However,  orders  and  inftructions  are  carefully  to  be 
followed. 

A  fhip  being  greatly  diftrefTed  at  fea,  and  wanting  a  cable, 
the  mafter  contracted  for  one,  which  was  delivered  to  him, 
&c.  In  an  action  for  the  money  it  was  held,  that,  by  mari- 
time law,  every  contract  of  the  mafter  implies  an  hypothe- 
cation ;  but  it  is  not  fo  at  common  law,  unlefs  cxpreily 
agreed. 

In  the  cafe  of  Johnfon  againft  Shippen,  a  fhip  indiflrefs  on 
the  high  fea  put  into  Bolton  in  New  England,  where  the 
mafter  took  up  neceflaries,  and,  by  bill  of  fale,  hypothecated 
the  fhip  :  fuit  being  in  the  admiralty  againft  fhip  and  owners 
for  repayment,  on  a  motion  for  prohibition,  the  court  held, 
that  the  matter's  contract  could  not  make  the  owners  per- 
fonally  liable,  but  the  fuit  againft  the  fhip  was  good  ;  and 
to  hypothecate  is  neceflary  to  preferve  navigation,  for  the 
mafter  can  have  no  other  credit.  If  a  fhip  in  harbour  in  Eng- 
land be  pawned,  the  party  fhall  not  fue  for  it  in  the  ad-- 
rriirahy. 

A  mafter  may  alfo  fubject  part  of  the  fhip  and  cargo,  to  fave 
the  whole,  and  redemption  is  a  kind  of  falvage  :  the  maft  r 
reprefents  the  owners  and  freighters,  and  may  detain  the 
goods  for  freight  -,  and  it  is  reafonable  that  a  mafter  com- 
pounding for  goods,  under  the  circun.ftances  of  a  capture, 
fhould  be  fatisfied  by  the  owners. 

By  the  naval  laws  of  Oloron,  if  a  fhip  laden  be  in  the  courfe 
of  her  voyage  rendered  u;  fit  to  proceed,  and  the  feamen  five 
what  they  can  of  the  lading,  the  mafter  may  deliver  the 
goods  to  the  merchants  requiring  them,  if  he  plcafes,  they 
paying  freight  in  proportion  to  the  p^rt  of  the  voyage  per- 
formed, andcofts  of  the  falvage  ■.  but,  it  uie  matVr  can  readily 
refit,  he  may  ;  and,  though  he  has  prom i fed  thofe  who  helped 
to  fave  the  fhip  the  third  or  half  of  :tv  goods  faved,  for 
their  hazard,  in  a  court  of  judicature  their  pains  will  be  con- 
fidered,  and  the  reward  be  accorum  .  vithout  regard  ti 
the  promifei  made  them  by  the  parties  c  seemed,  in  their 
rliftreff. 

If  a  laden  fhip  put  to  fea  and  th-re  petifh,  through  the  fau't 
of  the  mafter  or  his  mim.  the  goods  laved  fhall  he  fecured  : 
but,  if  it  be  proved  the  mi  'ortune  was  caufed  by  tcn.peft, 
the  remainder  of  fhip  and  goods  fhall  be  br<  uL'hr  to  contri- 
bution, and  ihe  mafter  retain  half  the  value  of  trei  n  by  the 
la^vs  of  Rhodes ;  which  alfo  orda  n,  to  any  perfbn  a  iflg  any 
part  of  a  wreck,  one  fifth  part  of  what  he  fave*. 
And  for  charges  of  falvage  very  gre-:  allowances  have  been, 
made  ;  as  to  the  divers  and  falvers,  the  half,  third,  or  tenth 
of  the  things  faved,  according  to  the  dep'h  of  water,  whether 
15,  8,  or  1  faihom;  alfo  a  tenth  for  falvage  on  the  c  alt, 
and  the  fifth  to  him,  who,  favmg  himfelf,  carries  fomething 
with  him.  If  the  fhip  oniv  perifhe:,  and  the  goods  be  faved, 
then  they  to  pay  the  tenth  or  fifth,  as  the  difficulty  of  faving 
requires  ;  and  gold,  filver,  filk,  and  the  like,  fhall  pay  Icfe 
than  heavier  and  more  burthenfome  goods,  which  are  in 
greater  danger. 

In  France  they  allow  one  third  part  for  falvage  ;  but,  by  the 
common  cuftom  of  countries,  every  lord  of  the  manor,  Sic. 
claims  all  his  own,  if  it  comes  upon  his  land  ;  contrary  to 
fome  fea  laws,  which  give  it  to  the  finder  ;  though,  by  the 
opinion  of  lawyers,  the  finders  fhould  do  as  with  other  goods 
found  on  land  ;  they  fhould  proclaim  the  things  to  be  forth-' 
coming  to  the  true  owner,  and,  none  claiming,  the  finder* 
to  keep  them  to  himfelf. 

By  ftat.  12  Ann.  cap.  18.  All  perfons  required  by  conftables, 
&c.  who  fhall  act  in  faving  any  fhip  in  d  i  ft  re  fs  on  our  fea- 
coafts,  or  the  cargoes,  fhall,  within  30  days,  be  paid  a  rea- 
fonable reward  by  the  mafter  or  merchant ;  in  default,  the 
fhip  and  goods  to  remain  in  cuftody  of  the  officers  of  the  cu(- 
toms,  'till  payment  be  made;  and,  if  any  difference  arife 
about  falvage,  three  juftices  of  the  peace  fhall  adjuft  the 
quantum,  which  fhall  be  binding  to  all  parties,  and  reco- 
verable in  an  action  at  law. 

And,  if  goods  thus  faved  are  not  claimed  in  12  months, 
they  fhall  be  fold,  the  jTlftices  taking  an  account  in  writing, 
figned  by  the  officer  to  whom  they  are  intrufted  ;  and, 
if  perifhable,  muft  be  forthwith  fold,  and,  after  charges 
deducted,  the  money  arifing  to  be  tranlmitted  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, with  a  fair  account  of  the  whole,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  owner,  who  on  proof  of  his  property  before  one  of 
the  barons  of  Exchequer,  fhall,  upon  his  order,  receive 
the  fame. 

If  any  perfons  fhould  moleft  any  one  in  faving  the  fhip  or 
goods,  or,  when  faved,  fhall  deface  the  marks  of  any, 
before  they  are  entered  in  a  book  for  that  purpofe,  fuch 
perfons  fhall,  in  twenty  days,  make  double  fatisfaction  to 
the  party  grieved,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  two  next  juf- 
tices ;  or,  in  default  thereof,  fhall  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of 
correction  for  twelve  months. 

12  I  The 
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Bounty  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  British  WhYtE- 
Herring  Fishery. 

P>  Y  23   Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  §.  6.  was  granted  to  the  fociety 
of  the  Free  Britifh  Fifhery,  for   fourteen  years,  from  the 
Ilth  of  October,    1750,  the  date  of  the  charter. 

And  by  28  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  §.  4.  was  further  continued 
for  three  years  ;  and  is, 

Forevery  hundred  pounds  actually  employed  in  the  faid  fifhery, 
3  1.  per  ann.  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietors  of  the  /rock  out  of  the 
cuftoms,  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms,  by  equal  half- 
yearly  payments;  provided  the  fociety  fhall  employ  ioo,cool. 
at  leaft  in  the  fald  fifhery,  within  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  their  fubfcription.  23  Geo.  II.  cap   24.  §.  6,7. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  fums  front  time  to  time  actually 
expended  and  employed  by  the  fociety  of  the  faid  fishery,  the 
account  thereof  muft  be  delivered  to  the  corhmiifioners  of  the 
cuftoms,  figned  by  three,  at  leaft,  of  the  council  of  the  fo- 
ciety, as  an  atteftation  that  they  have  examined  it,  and  believe 
it  to  be  juft,  and  attefted  by  the  oath  of  the  accountant  of  the 
fociety  at  the  foot  of  the  account ;  upon  which,  the  comrhif- 
fioners  are  to  order  payment  accordingly.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24. 

§•  6: 

1  he  fociety  are  alfo  to  lay  their  accounts  annually  before 
parliament;  and  if  lofs  fhould  arife  by  one  year's  adventure, 
and  there  fhould  be  gain  by  fucceeding  years,  the  gain  mud  be 
applied  to  make  good  the  original  flock  of  100,000  1.  before 
any  dividend  is  made.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  §.  7. 

By  28  Geo.  II,  cap.  14.  §.  1,  2.  this  bounty  is  allowed  to 
the  fociety  on  the  fum  of  104,509!.  for  two  years,  to  Octo- 
ber 22,  1752,  and  all  future  intereft  on  that  fum  is  to  be 
computed  from  that  day ;  and  all  future  computations  of  in- 
tereft on  any  additional  fum  paid  in  by  the  fociety,  in  order  to  be 
employed  in  the  faid  fifhery,  are  to  be  made  from  the  day  on  which 
each  fum  refpectively  is  paid  into  the  bank  of  England. 

Any  number  of  perfons  fubferibing  10,000  1.  or  upwardsj 
into  the  ftock  of  the  faid  fociety,  and  carrying  on  the  faid 
fifhery  under  their  own  management,  and  on  their  own  ac- 
count, from  the  port  named  by  them  ;  conformably,  never- 
thelefs,  to  this  act  and  the  charter  (except  as  to  being 
obliged  to  ufe  the  marks  of  the  faid  fociety)  and  fubferibing 
Under  the  name  of  the  fifhing  chamber  of  fuch  city,  port,  or 
town,  are  entitled  to  the  fame  bounty.  But  their  account  of 
expences,  attefted  by  three  of  their  committee,  figned  by  their 
accountant,  and  verified  by  his  oath,  and  alfo  the  vouchers,  if 
required,  is  to  be  tranfrriitted  to  the  fociety  in  London,  whofe 
accountant  is  to  enter  it  in  their  account,  delivered  to  the  com- 
miflioners  of  the  cuftoms,  as  a  fum  expended  in  the  faid  fifh- 
ery by  the  faid  fociety.  The  bounty  is  to  be  paid  to  the  foci- 
ety in  London,  and  by  them  paid  over  to  the  fifning-ch amber, 
after  deducting  the  necelTary  charges  of  receiving.  23  Geo.  II. 
cap.  24.  §.  18,  20. 

Bounty  on  Ships  built  for,  and  employed  in  the  British 
White-Herring  Fishery. 

By  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  §.  n,  12,  16.  was  granted  for 
fourteen  years,  from  the  commencement  of  this  act. 

By  28  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  §.  4.  further  continued  for  three 
years;  and  is,  for 

Every  decked  bufs  or  vefTel,  from  20  to  80  tons  burthen, 
built  in  Great-Britain  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  faid  fifhery,  and  proceeding  thereon  from  fome 
port  of  Great-Britain,  and  fitted  out  and  empldyed  therein  by 
the  fociety  of  the  Free  Britifh  Fifhery,  or  any  other  perfon, 
manned  and  navigated  according  to  law,  for  every  ton  burthen 
tJ.  10  s.  Bounty,  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  owners  thereof, 
out  of  the  produce  of  the  cuftoms,  fubject  to  the  following  re- 
gulations. 

Every  fuch  vefTel  muft  have  Ofl  board  twelve  Winchefter 
bufhels  of  fait  for  every  laft  of  fi(h  fhe  is  capable  of  holding, 
barrelled  up  in  new  barrels,  and  as  many  more  new  barrels  as 
fhe  can  carry,  and  two  fleets  of  tanned  nets,  viz.  for  a  vefTel 
of  70  tons,  one  fleet  of  50  nets  on  board,  each  30  yards  upon 
the  rope,  and  feven  fathoms  deep  ;  and  another  fleet  of  50  nets 
in  a  tender,  or  proper  place  on  fhore,  each  30  yards  upon  the 
rope,  and  not  under  5  fathoms  deep,  and  fo  in  proportion. 
And  mud  have  on  board  at  the  rendezvous  fix  men  for  a  vef- 
fel  of  20  tons,  and  one  man  mote  for  every  five  tons  above  20  ; 
and  muft  return  into  port  with  the  fame  number,  unlefs  re- 
duced by  death,  ficknefs,  or  defertioh,  without  fraud  or  col- 
lufion.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.   §.  13,  14.     26  Geo.  II.  cap.  9. 

§•  3.  4- 

Before  (he  proceeds  on  fuch  voyage,  fhe  muft  be  vifited  by 
the  proper  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  who  is  to  examine  if  fhe  is 
qualified  as  above,  and  take  account  of  her  tonnage  by  ad- 
measurement, and  certify  the  fame  ta  the  commiffioners  of  the 


cuftoms,  and  whether  fhe  is  a  proper  vefTel   to  be  employed  in 
the  fifhery. 

And  further,  upon  one  of  the  owners,  or  their  agrr.ts,  or 
a  proper  officer  or  a'gents  pf  the  foci.-ry)  affd  the  mafter  of  :hc 
vefTel  making  oath  at  the  foot  of  the  certificate,  before  the 
collector  arid  comptroller  of  the  porr,  that  ic  is  their  firm  pUr- 
pofe,  and  determined  refoiution,  that  veilcl  fhall  p-oceed,  fb 
manned,  furnifhed,  and  aecouteicd,  either  to  Braffey's  found 
in  Shetland,  and  be  at  the  jendezveus  on  or  before  the  22d 
of  June,  and  not  fhoot  or  wet  their  nets  be'ore  the  24th  of 
June,  and  fhall  continue  fifhing  among  ihe  fhoals  of  herrings 
as  they  move  fouthward,  unlefs  prevented  by  lofs  of  mafts,  or 
other  unavoidable  accidents,  to  the  12th  of  October;  or  fh*;[ 
proceed  to  Campbell-town  in  Argylefhire,  of  Ki.kwall  in 
Orkney  Iflands,  and  be  at  the  rendezvous  on  or  N 
12th  of  September,  and  continue  fifhing  among  the  fhoals  of 
herrings  as  they  move  to  the  nth  day  of  January,  uw)e1 
fhall  fooner  have  compleated  their  loading*,  and  fifh  in  an 
orderly  manner,  without  obftrudling  others  ;  and  fhall  keep 
a  journal  of  their  proceedings,  and  an  account  of  the  quan- 
tities of  fifh  difpatched  to  foreign  markets,  before  they  came 
into  port,  and  the  quantity  they  fhall  bring  into  port  with 
them  ;  and  upon  the  fame  perfons  giving  fecurity,  in  treble  the 
value  of  the  bounty,  for  the  faithful  dealings  of  trie  mafter  and 
fhip's  company,  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  are 
to  give  them  a  licence  to  proceed  on  the  voyage.  23  Geo.  II. 
cap.  24.  §.  12.  and  26  Geo.  It.  cap.  9.  §.  2,  7. 

*  By  28  Geo.  IT  cap.  14.  §.  5,  6.  the  fociety  may  follow 
the  White-Herring  Fifhery  in  any  part  of  the  Britifh  feas  > 
and  arc  not  to  forfeit  this  bounty,  though  the  buffes  fhould 
not  arrive  at  one  of  thefe  places  of  their  rendezvous  on  the 
refpe&ive  days  appointed,  provided  fhe  took  her  departure 
from  one  cf  thofe  at  leaft  five  days  before  the  day  ap« 
pointed  for  their  being  there. 

But  in  the  interval,  between  the  Shetland  and  Yar- 
mouth Fisheries,  the  vefTels  may  put  into  any  port  of  Great- 
Britain,  or  Ireland,  to  change  their  nets,  or  otherwife  prepare 
for  the  Yarmouth  Fishery  ;  and  are  not  obliged  to  carry 
more  than  one  fleet  of  nets  to  the  latter  fifhing.  26  Geo.  lU 
caP-  9-  §;  3>  8. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  velTel  to  her  port  of  difcharge,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  or  one  appointed  by  him,  muft 
go  on  board  and  examine  her  condition  and  lading,  and  cer- 
tify the  fame,  with  their  obferyations  thereon,  and  alfo  the 
tonnage  and  names  of  the  mafter,  and  other  perfons  on  board  *} 
and  the  mafter  muft  make  oath,  before  the  collector  and  comp- 
troller of  the  port,  on  the  back  of  the  licence,  or  to  be  annexed 
to  it,  that  the  vefTel  was  at  one  of  the  places  before- mentioned 
at  the  time  appointed,  "and  has  not  fince  been  on  any  other 
voyage,  or   purfued  any  other  defign,  or  view  of  profit  ;  and 
that  they  did  remain  fifhing  according   to  the  directions  of 
this  act,  and  had   at  the  time  of  their  rendezvous,  the  quan- 
tity of  nets  and   other  ftores>  and  number  of  men,  as  above 
directed  f.     The  licence  is  to  be  delivered  up,  With  an  account 
of  what  was  done  in  purfuance  of  it ;  and  the  certificate,  fche- 
dule,  licence,  and  oath,  together  with  the  account  of  the  fifh 
taken,  are  to  be  tranfmitted,  by  the  collector  and  comptroller 
of  the  port,  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  for  that  part 
of  Great-Britain,  from  whence  fhe  is  departed  with  her  licence  j 
who,  being  fatisfied  of  their  faithful  dealings,  are  (upon  the 
owners  producing  a  proper  certificate,  from  the  receiver  of  the 
duty  of  fix-pence  per  month  from   all   feamen,  for  the  ufe  of 
Greenwich-hofpital,  that  all  money  due  on  that  account  for 
every  feaman  on   board   fuch   vefTel  has    been   paid)  to  caufe 
payment  of  the  bounty  to  be  made  by  the  receiver-general  of 
the  cuftoms.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  24.  §.  15. 

*  A  true  copy  of  this  certificate  muft  be  tranfmitted  b? 
the  comruiflioners  of  the  cuftoms  with  all  convenient  fpeed, 
to  the  receiver  of  the  duty  of  fix-pence  per  month  from 
all  feamen  for  the  ufe  of  Greenwich-hofpital,  in  London. 
28  Geo.  If.  cap.  14.  §.  10 

f  If,  by  virtue  of  the  liberty  granted,  any  bufs  quits 
her  itation,  appointed  by  26  Geo.  II.  cap.  9.  in  or^er 
for  fifhing  at  other  nations,  or  does  not  arrive  at  one  of 
the  ftations  there  mentioned  on  the  day  appointed,  this 
oath  is  to  be  varied,  and  made  conformable  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  attending  fuch  refpettive  bufs.  28  Geo.  II. 
cap.  14.  §.  7. 

The  fociety  may  lett  out  to  hire  any  of  their  bufTeS  to  be 
ufed  and  employed  in  the  faid  fifhery  only,  and  fubject  to  the 
fame  regulations  and  reffriitions  as  if  employed  by  the  fociety. 
28  Geo.  II.  cap.  14.  <s.  5. 

6  J  A  P  O  N, 


I, 


JAP 


J  A  V 


JAP  O  N,  or  J  A  P  A  N.  This  great  country  confifts  of 
feveral  large  iflands,  befides  a  great  number  of  fmallones, 
all  making  but  one  empire,  called  by  the  name  of  the 
largeft  in  it,  and  which,  cxclufive  of  the  fmall  iflands, 
that  lie  fcattered  at  a  diftance*  confifts  of  the  three  principal 
ones,  Viz.  Japon,  or,  as  the  inhabitants  call  it,  Niphon, 
Xrao,  the  next  in  bignefs,  and  Xi-Coco. 
The  foil  produces  great  plenty  of  the  fined  and  whiteft  fort 
of  rice,  yearly  exported  hence  in  vaft  quantities  by  the  Dutch. 
It  produces  a  great  variety  of  other  fruits,  and  breeds  vaft 
numbers  of  cattle  of  all  forts.  It's  mountains  are  enriched 
with  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron; 
The  commodities  they  export  are  chiefly  rice,  filks,  cotton, 
&c.  the  fineft  of  porcelane,  varnifh,  gold  and  filver,  copper 
and  fteel,  both  excellent  in  their  kinds,  elephaht's-teeth,  and 
very  rich  furrs  ;  tea  of  all  forts;,  fome  kinds  of  fuch  excellent 
flavour  and  tafte,  that  it  is  fold  at  a  prodigious  rate,  even 
above  that  of  gold,  weight  for  weight ;  a  great  variety  of  me- 
dicinal herbs,  roots,  gums,  &c.  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
tea*  are  fold  genuine,  without  the  adulterations  committed 
by  the  Chinele  in  theirs  :  ambcrgreafe,  pearls,  coral,  &c. 
In  exchange  for  which,  the  Dutch  bring  them  not  only  glades 
of  all  forts,  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  &c.  from  Holland, 
but  furnifh  them  likewife  with  n-nny  other  commodities  from 
Siam,  China,  and  other  parts  of  India;  In  the  carrying  on 
Which  commerce  is  this  further  encouragement,  that  no  cuf- 
tom  is  paid  forgodds^  either  imported  or  exported  ;  only  care 
muft  be  taken  to  deal  with  the  fame  fairnefs  and  honc/ty  that 
the  Japonefe  life,  for  thofe  who  trefpafs  herein  are  fure  to  be 
punifhed  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  Sec  Dutch  East-India 
Company. 

In  the  ifland  of  Niphon  i3 

Meacoj  once  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire.  It  is  fituntet! 
near  the  middle  of  the  fouth  coaft,  in  a  fpacious  and  fertile 
plain.  It  is  ftill  the  grand  ftorehoufe  of  all  the  manufactures 
of  the  empire,  and  a  place  of  the  greateft  commerce  for  all 
forts  of  merchandize  that  come  from  abroad.  But  the  moft 
valuable  wares  in  it  are  either  thofe  which  are  wrought  in 
gold  and  filver,  the  fineft  of  filk*  Japon  cabinets,  &c.  the 
richeft  porcelane,  and  the  beft  fteel  blades  of  all  forts ;  all  of 
them,  efpecially  the  laft,  greatly  exceeding  thofe  wrought  in 
China. 

Jeddo,  the  other*  of  new  metropolis*  (rands  at  the  end  of  a 
bay,  famed  for  it's  great  plenty  of  fifh,  but  fo  (hallow  as  not 
to  admit  (hips  of  bulk,  which  they  are  forced  to  unload  about 
a  league  below  the  city. 

OsaCcA  and  Saccai  arc  fituate  on  each  fide  of  a  large  river* 
near  the  mouth  of  It.  The  former  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
chief  fea- ports  in  the  whole  empire.  It  fwarms  with  artifi- 
cers of  all  kinds,  befides  rich  merchants,  and  much  nobility 
and  gentry. 

Surunca  is  another  maritime  city,  but  it  is  at  prefent  in  a  great 
meafure  abandoned.  The  Englifh  were  once  allowed  to  trade 
here. 

In  the  ifland  of  Ximo,  are  Cangoxuma,  fituate  on  the  fouth- 
ern  coaft  of  the  ifland,  and  which  was  made  the  center  of 
commerce  by  the  Portugueze,  an  account  of  it's  commodious 
fituation  and  harbour,  though  the  entrance  be  fomewhat  dan- 
gerous, on  account  of  the  many  rocks  near  it. 

Nangazaki  is  fituate  on  the  weftern  coaft,  at  the  end  of  a 
deep  convenient  bay.  The  Dutch  are  lodged  on  a  fmall 
ifland,  facing  the  town,  where  they  are  confined  and  watched 
all  the  time  they  (lay. 

The  town  is  well  'filled  with  merchants,  and  artifts  in  all 
trades  and  manufactures,  which  bear  here  a  greater  price  than 
in  other  parts  of  Japan.  The  haven,  which  is  long,  deep, 
and  commodious,  is  feldom  without  50  or  60  merchant- (hips* 
befides  fmaller  veffels,  and  a  great  number  of  fifhing-boats. 
The  laft  confiderable  ifland  in  the  whole  empire  is 

Xicoko,  lying  between  Ximo  en  the  weft,  and  Niphon  on 
the  eaft  and  north. 

It  hath  feveral  good  ports  round  it ;  AwA  is  the  principal  city. 
Round  about  the  coafts  of  thefe  three  principal  iflands  are  a 
vaft  number  of  fmaller  ones,  of  different  fizes  and  natures, 
fome  inhabited,  others  defert.    Some  few  of  them  are  large, 


and  fertile  enough  to  maintain  a  governor,  and  produce  noi 
only  corn,  cattle,  fugar,  and  other  fuch  commodities,  but 
likewife,  variety  of  metals  and  minerals,  and,  among  them, 
gold  and  filver,  befides  feveral  of  precious  (tones,  quarries  of 
rnarble,  &c> 

One  of  them,  called  Firando,  was  the  firft  on  which  the 
Dutch  chofe  to  make  their  head  fettlement. 

J  A  V  A*  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  Afia,  the  greateft  part 
of  it  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch.  It  extends  from  lon- 
gitude 105^  to  116;  and  from  fouth  latitude  5  to  8  4. 
It  is  feparated  from  the  fouth-caft  part  of  Sumatra  by  the 
ftreights  of  Sunda,  where  they  are  not  above  five  or  fix 
leagues  over;  is  about  120  miles  off  Borneo,  to  which  there 
is  a  convenient  paffage  for  fmall  veflels;  and  has  the  ocean 
on  the  fouth  :  it  ftretches  almoft  due  eaft  and  weft,  only  the 
eaft  end  declines  a  little  to  the  fouth. 

The  air  is  not  very  hot,  and  about  Batavia  efpecially  it  is 
temperate  and  healthy.  The  eaft  and  weft  winds  blow  all  the 
year  along  the  (hore,  befides  the  ordinary  land  and  fea  winds; 
Their  fummer  begins  in  May,  but  June  is  reckoned  the  plea- 
fantelt  month  ;  and  here  is  a  continual  clear  fkv  'till  Novem- 
ber* when  the  winter  comes  on  with  hard  rains,  that  hold 
fomctimes  three  or  four  days  together,  without  intermifiion. 
In  December  the  winds  are  fo  violent,  that  there  is  no  parting 
by  fea.  In  February  it  is  changeable  weather,  with  fudden 
thunder-ftorms.  In  March  they  begin  to  fow  ;  in  July  the 
fugar  and  rice  begin  to  ripen  ;  in  September  they  gather  them; 
and  in  October  they  have  plenty  of  all  forts  of  fruits*  flowers, 
arid  herbs.  The  low  lands  near  the  fhore  are  generally  marfhy, 
and  over-run  with  reeds  and  bamboes,  except  about  Batavia 
and  Bantam,  and  a  few  other  towns,  where  the  meadows,  be- 
ing drained,  are  fitted  for  tillage;  and  their  rice  fields  and 
kitchen-gardens  are  well  fupplied  with  water,  from  the  nu- 
merous rivulets  which  run  through  the  counrry. 
Great  part  of  the  ifland,  indeed,  is  (till  unknown,  by  reafori 
of  the  feveral  high  mountains  and  unpaflable  forefts.  The 
north  part,  between  Bantam  and  Batavia,  is  populous;  and, 
befides  the  Indian  fruits  and  rice  (the  only  corn  that  grows 
here)  produces  pulfe,  and  all  forts  of  European  garden-fluff", 
with  fome  tobacco,  fait  and  pepper;  the  laft  of  which,  though 
by  fome  reckoned  the  beft,  is  not  fo  good  as  that  of  Malabar. 
The  inland  people,  being  fuffcred  to  traffic  with  no  other  na- 
tion, are  forced  to  fell  this,  and  their  other  merchandize,  to 
the  Dutch,  at  their  own  price.  It  abounds  fo  greatly  with 
pepper,  that  it  can  export  10,000  tons  a  year,  ft  alio  pro- 
duces bees-wax  and  benzoin,  and  has  mines  of  gold  and 
filver,  copper  and  iron,  and  fome  diamonds,  rubies,  eme- 
ralds, &c.  befides  (lone-quarries  near  Batavia*  arid  good 
earth  for  bricks. 

Their  pafture  is  rank  and  four,  and,  confequently,  the  flefh 
of  their  cattle  is  coarfe.  The  Dutch  have  introduced  vines 
about  Batavia,  which  will  bear  feven  times  within  two  years, 
yet  they  can  make  no  wine,  and  have  none  but  what  comes 
from  Europe  or  Perfia,  which  is  valued  at  four  or  five  (hil- 
lings a  bottle. 

The  Javans  on  the  coaft  drive  a  confiderable  trade  from  port 
to  port,  and  from  one  ifland  to  another  in  this  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  particularly  to  Borneo,  exchanging  goods  in  one 
place  for  fuch  as  they  can  fell  in  another  ;  but  they  are  fuch  a 
cheating  people  that  no  body  cares  to  deal  with  them,  except 
in  public.  They  carry  with  them  firings  of  coral,  and  co- 
ral-Beads ;  and  fometimes  the  Dutch  buy  diamonds  of  them* 
Which  they  get  at  Borneo. 

The  trade  being  here  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and, 
indeed,  fo  much  of  the  ifland  itfelf  as  they  require,  they  have 
the  benefit  of  the  product,  &c.  as  much  as  if  the  natives  were 
their  fubjects :  for  they  not  only  fubmit  to  trade  with  them* 
but  come  freely  with  their  cdmmoditie?,  efpecially  pepper,  to 
Batavia,  where  the  Dutch  buy  it  ready  cured,  fo  that  they 
are  at  no  trouble  to  make  it  marketable. 
The  Dutch  have  planted  fo  many  fugar-canes  in  the  country, 
efpecially  about  Batavia,  that,  befides  fupplying  that  large 
and  populous  colony,  and  their  factories  in  the  Spice  Iflands, 
&c.  we  fee  large  entries  of  fugar  in  Holland  by  all  their  fleets 
from  Batavia, 
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CohVe  is  anwher  addition  vvhirh  the  Dutch  have  made  to  the 
produce  of  J^va,  the  quality  of  which  is  (aid  to  improve  as  the 
quantity  increafes  ;  fo  that,  rhturgh  h  be  not  altogether  fo 
■  good  as  that  of  Mocha,  they  lend  considerable  quantities  of 
it  every  year  to  Europe. 

As  for  their  rice,  they  fell  it  to  the  Chinefe  and  Malayan 
merchants,  who  export  it.  They  have  alfo  a  very  great  trade 
amon»  themfelves,  in  the  confumption  of  European  commo-*' 
dities,  of  which  they  bring  greater  quantities  to  the  Indies 
than  the  Englilh,  it  being  computed  that,  fince  the  vafi  con- 
flux of  Grangers  to  Batavia,  the  Dutch  have  not  lefs  than  half 
a  million  of  people  under  their  government,  here  and  in  the 
Spice  Iflands. 

They  have  naval  ftores,  partly  the  product  and  manufacture 
of  this  ifland,  and  partly  imported  as  copper  from  China  and 
Japan  ;  iron  from  Pegu  ;  darner,  or  pitch  from  Malacca ; 
brimftone  from  Formofa;  falt-petre  from  Surat,  and  that 
coaft  of  India ;  and  wheat  from  Bengal,  though  the  Euro- 
peans, &e.  prefer  boiled  rice  to  bread. 
They  have  timber  of  their  own  fufficient  for  building,  parti- 
cularly good  oak,  and  a  red  wood  like  cedar,  befide  cacao's 
and  bamboo's  ;  and  the  only  military  ftores  they  can  want  is 
fmall  arms,  of  which  they  bring  great  quantities  from  Eu- 
rope ;  though,  as  they  have  very  good  iron  enough,  they 
might  make  them  on  the  fpot. 
Bantam,  is  the  fir  ft  place  of  commerce,  at  the  weft  end  of 
Java,  and  was  the  metropolis  of  a  great  kingdom,  'till  the 
Dutch  deftroyed  it,  anddepofed  the  king.  It  ftands  in  a  plain 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  from  whence  ilTues  a  river  that 
divides  itfclf  into  three  ftreams,  two  of  which  furround  the 
town,  and  the  third  pafTes  through  it.  When  in  it's  glory, 
it  was  reckoned  12  miles  in  compafs,  very  populous,  well  for- 
tified and  adorned  with  feveral  grand  buildings  and  palaces  ; 
one  of  the  greateft  ports  in  thefe  feas,  to  which  all  nations 
reforted,  and  where  the  Englifh  and  Danes  alfo  had  flourifh- 
ing  factories,  'till  the  Dutch,  by  a  pretended  authority  from 
the  new  king,  whom  they  had  affifled  the  rebel  natives  in 
placing  on  the  throne,after  they  had  taken  his  father  prifoner, 
and  fent  him  to  Batavia,  obliged  them  both  to  quit  the  place, 
which  they  afterwards  fortified  for  their  own  intereft.  But  the 
natives  and  the  king  too,  who  was  in  his  turn  ftripped  of  all 
regal  power,  by  his  ally  the  Dutch,  have  ever  fince  lamented 
the  lofs  of  the  Englifh  trade  in  particular,  and,  how  well  ibey 
like  the  Dutch,  may  be  learnt  from  Capt.  Hamilton,  who 
fays,  that,  if  a  Hollander  ftrays  but  a  mufket-fhot  from  their 
fort,  'tis  five  to  one  if  ever  he  returns,  the  natives  being  (o 
dextrous  at  throwing  a  lance,  or  (hooting  a  poifoned  arrow 
from  a  trunk  unknown.  Bantam,  in  (hort,  is  become  a  ruin- 
ous place,  being  without  trade,  and  therefore  without  pentry, 
which  are  both  en-jroffed  by  Batavia  ;  yet  Bantam  has  a  ?ood 
fafe  road  and  a  pleafant  bay,  where  are  feveral  little  iflands 
that  ftill  retain  their  Englifh  names.  But, 
Batavia  is  the  glory  of  this  ifland,  and  of  all  the  European 
fettlements  in  thefe  Indies.  This  city  is  the  center  of  all  the 
ftrength  and  commerce  of  the  Dutch  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  feat  of  their  governor-general  and  council  of 
the  Indies;  where  they  are  fo  powerful,  and  have  fo  many 
fubjects,  fo  many  dominions  dependent  on  them,  and  are  fo 
able  to  fupport,  protect,  and  employ  them,  that  fome  think 
it  a  wonder,  they  do  not  fupplant  or  drive  all  the  other  Eu- 
ropean factories  out  of  the  country;  for  they  can  fit  out  fo 
many  fhips,  and  raife  fo  many  feamen,  that  no  European  na- 
tion can  produce  a  force  at  a  diftance,  able  to  cope  with 
them. 

When  the  Dutch  firft  came  to  it,  which  was  in  the  year 
1619,  it  was  but  a  village,  furrounded  with  a  kind  of  pallifade 
of  bamboo-canes,  in  a  fiat  country,  encompafTed  with  fenny 
grounds,  and  liable  to  inundations ;  a  Situation  which  might 
have  difcoutaged  the  Europeans  from  making  a  fettlement  on 
it,  but  the  Dutch,  being  accuftomed  to  provide  againft  the 
like  inconveniences  in  their  own  country,  demolifhed  the  old 
place,  and  built  a  new  one  by  the  name  of  Batavia. — For  this 
purpofe,  they  cut  canals  and  drains  to  carry  off"  the  water 
upon  any  land  floods,  fo  that  they  can  turn  the  currents  which 
way  they  will:  and,  as  to  ftorms  from  the  fea  there  are  17 
or  18  fmall  iflands  in  the  offing,  which  fo  break  the  violence 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  that  1000  fail  of  fhips  may  ride 
fafe  in  it  at  a  time,  befides  fmall  craft,  which  go  into  the 
river,  and  lie  with  their  heads  clofe  under  thefhore,  faftened 
to  piles.  Two  large  piers  run  out  half  a  mile  into  the  fea, 
between  which  100  flaves  are  conftantly  employed  in  taking 
up  the  foil,  which  is  wafhed  out  of  the  town,  or  the  mouth 
of  the  river  would  foon  be  choaked  up.  Here  all  veffels  pay 
toll.  A  fea  gale  rifes  every  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  to  bring 
veffels  into  the  bar,  and  a  land  one  at  10  at  night,  to  carry 
them  out  :  the  one  comes  from  the  north,  the  other  from 
the  fouth. 

The  Dutch  have  erected  fo  many  works  for  the  fervice  of 
their  factory,  that  they  have  rendered  themfelves  able  to 
fubfift,  though  their  communication  with  Europe  fhould, 
for  a  time,  be  cut  off,  and  even  to  carry  on  not  only  trade, 
but  war ;  for  in  the  iflands  of  Ormus  and  Onroft,  in  the 
bay,  two  leagues  from  Batavia,  where  feveral  good  platforms 
of  guns  lie  level  with  the  water,  they  have  yards  and  docks 


for  fliifis,  with  plenty  of  timber,  and  all  other  materials  y 
large  rope-walks,  forges  for  anchors,  &c.  and  founder i 
iron  and  brafs  cannon,  mortars,  bombs,  (hells,  bullets  &c. 
And  this  city  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  fupplied  with  flelh  meat  of 
any  Euiopean  factory  in  all  the  Indies,  though  the  beef  is 
generally  lean,  and  the  mutton  dear,  becaufe  it  is  hard  to  raife 
it,  and  it  foon  rots.  The  regular  troops  with  which  this  citvr 
and  neighbouring  forts  are  garrifoned,  are  10  or  12,000  - 
about  IOOO  of  which  are  upon  guard  everyday,  and  they  are 
formed  out  of  the  native  Jav^ns,  the  Chinefe,  Malayans, 
Amboyneffes,  Topafles,  Bugafles,  Tymoreans,  and  many 
other  people,  who  have  been  brought  from  many  diftantcoun- 
tries  and  iflands  by  the  Dutch,  befides  their  European  forces 
to  keep  their  fubjects  in  awe. 

This  city  being  the  great  magazine  of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India. 
company,  they  import  hither  not  only  what  Europe  afford* 
but  the  merchandizes  of  Japan,  the  Spice  Iflands,  Perfia 
Surat,  Bengal,  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  &cv  • 
Though  the  Dutch  fuffer  no  Europeans  to  trade  hither,  yet 
15  or  20  fail  of  Chinefe  junks  come  hither  every  November  or 
December,  from  3  to  500  tons  each,  and  return-  the  begin- 
ning of  June;  by  which  means  the  Dutch  are  furnifhed  with 
the  goods  of  China,  much  cheaper  than  if  hey  fent  thtir 
fleets  thither. 

Madura  Island,  is  oppofite  to  the  eaftermoft  point  of  Java, 
and  produces  nothing  for  a  foreign  market  but  deer-fkins, 
which  may  be  had  here  very  cheap. 

Patambuan,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  or  principality,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Dutch,  ftands  on  a  bay  at  the  fouih-eaft  end 
of  Java,  in  a  pleafant  country,  watered  with  feveral  rivulets, 
which  fall  on  each  fide  of  the  town  into  the  neighbouring 
(freights  of  Bally.  This  part  produces  gold,  pepper,  and 
cotton  in  abandance,  rice,  Indian  corn,  roots  and-  garden- 
ftuff. 

Timor,  is  another  place  of  fome  account  for  trade.  It  is  an, 
ifland  which  produces  fandal  wood,  the  beft  and  largeft  in  the 
world,  which  is  a  valuable  commodity  in  China;  alfo  gold 
and  bees-wax,  and  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  but  the 
coaft  is  fubject  to  frequent  thunder  and  tornadoes.  This 
ifland  lies  almoft  north-eaft  and  fouth-weft,  betwixt  124  and 
128  degrees  of  longitude  eaft  from  London,  and  the  middle 
of  it  is  9  degrees  of  fouth  latitude.  It  has  no  navigable 
rivers  or  harbours,  but  feveral  bays,  where  (hips  may  ride  fafe 
at  fome  feafons  of  the  year,  it  being  a  bold  fhore,  fiee  from 
rocks  and  fhuata. 

Remarks. 
From  the  ftate  of  the  Dutch  affairs  at  Batavia,  they  have  fuch 
a  fleet  of  men  of  war  in  their  ports,  that  they  cm  command- 
all  the  coaft  of  Ada,  and  give  law  to  the  Europeans,  who  have 
any  (hare  in  the  commerce  of  thofc  fea*,  as  weil  as  to  the  na- 
tives— They  have  absolutely  excluded  the  Englilh,  and  all' 
other  Europeans,  from  the  commerce  of  the  Spice  Iflands, 
which  is  one  of  the  moft  eftimable  branches  of  the  trade  of 
the  Indies,  and  from  that  of  the  iflands  of  Java  «nd  Maccaflar; 
or  Celebes,  and  Ma'acca :  and,  by  their  fleets  and  garrifons 
near  the  (freights  or  Malacca  and  Sunda,  they  can  exclude  all 
countries  from  the  traffic  of  China. — They  levy  what  taxes 
they  pleafe  on  the  inhabitants  ;  the  Chinefe,  who  were  the 
moft  expert  mercnants  in  hele  parts,  brought  them  in  the 
moii  conliderabc  revenues,  by  the  duties  and  cuftoms  they 
paid,  and  yet  grew  ver  rich  and  powerful. — The  Dutch  pro- 
pagated, that  th  y  entered  intoconfpiracies  to  difpofTefs  them 
of  the  ifland,  and  pretend  they  had  no  way  to  fecure  them- 
felves, nut  by  a  general  mafTucre  of  the  Chinefe,  which  they 
put  in  execut  on  in  the  year  174.0,  when  30,000  Chinefe 
were  murdered  at  Batavia. 

The  whole  commence  of  the  Dutch  in  Iridia  is  divided  into 
governments  and  dire  .<   n,  v  z. 

I.  Batavia  is  the  chic  u  d  capital  place,  where  refide  the 
governor  general,  and  council  in  ordinary  of  India,  to  whom 
all  other  governments  and  directions  are  fubordinate,  tranf- 
mitting  their  accounts  to  them  ;  the  ballance  whereof  is  en- 
tered into  the  accounts  genera)  of  India,  and  kept  there, 
Befides  which,  there  are  fev<. ,  a  places  immediately  under  the 
government  and  direction  of  the  governor  and  council  of 
Batavia    v.z 

1.  Japan,  a  c    .(hip. 

2.  Tonqueen,  a         f  (hip. 

3.  MaccafTar,  a  cc    imandant. 

4.  Siam,  a  chief-fhip. 

5.  Bantam,  a  factory. 

6.  Japera,  a  factory. 

7.  Jambee,  a  chief  (hip. 

8.  Pullambam,  a  chiet-fhip. 

9.  Arrakan,  a  chief- (hip. 

II.  Amboyna,  a  government,  under  which  are  certain  iflands, 
where  they  pay  a  yearly  rent,  not  to  fuffer  cloves  or  other 
fpices  to  grow. 

III.  Banda,  is  a  government,  ^nd  undej  it  are  federal  iflands  j 
to  the  natives  of  which,  they  pay  nio;ic.y  yearly  to  defttoy  the 
fpice. 

IV.  Ternat,  is  a  government. 

V.  Malacca,  is  a  government. 

,  6  VI.  Cfir- 
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VI.  Ceylon,  a  government,  where  they  have  many  factories, 
whofe  accounts  are  fent  to  Columbo,  the  principal  place. 

VII.  Cocheen,  is  a  government,  and  under  it  is  the  Malabar 
coaft. 

VIII.  Policat,  a  government,  under  which  are  the  coaft  of 
Coromandcl  and  Pegu. 

IX.  Bengal  is  a  direction,  and  under  it  are  all  the  Dutch  facto- 
ries in  that  bay :  Hugly  is  the  chief,  from  whence  they  fend 
their  accounts  to  Batavia. 

X.  Surat,  another  direction,  under  which  are  many  factories. 

XI.  Persia,  a,  direction,  the  chief  refidence  Gombroon,  and 
under  it  are  Ifpahan  and  Baflbra. 

XII.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  government,  and  under  it  the 
Mauritias. 

N.  B.  Governments  are,  when  the  places  are  their  own. 
Directions  are,  when  they  are  under  a  foreign  prince,  and 
have  no  garrifons. 

Batavia  excepted,  no  government,  direction,  or  command, 
hath  precedence  of  place ;  but  the  perfons  in  thofe  places,  and 
all  other  degrees  and  qualities,  take  place  according  to  their 
feniority  in  Handing.    Sec  Dutch  East-India  Company. 

The  manner  of  ftating  and  keeping  their  accounts. 

In   all  governments  and  directions  of  great  bufinefs,  as  at 
Batavia,  Columbo,  Policat,  Hugly,  &c.  they  keep  three  fetts 
of  books,  journal  and  ledger,  with  all  the  auxiliai  ics. 
The  firft  fett  contains  the  geneial  accounts,  wherein   is  en- 
1    tered  the  ballance  of  all  books  of  accounts  under  the  place; 
and  thofe  at  Batavia,  arc  called  accounts   general  of  India; 
at  Columbo,  accounts   general  of  Ceylon  ;    at  Policat,  of 
Coromandel ;  at  Hugly,  of  Bengal,  &c. 
The  fecond  fett,  commonly  called  the  negotia  books,  con- 
tains the  particular  traffic  of  buying  and  felling,  and  thefc  are 
called  accounts  of  the  place  where  they  nre  kept. 
The  third  fett  only  contains  the  wages,  paid  and  due  to  their 
fervants.     Accounts  in  all  parts  of  India,  are  generally  kept  in 
guilders,  ftivers,  and  pennings,  as  in  mod  part  of  the  United 
Provinces  in  Europe;  and,  in  an  inward  column,  the  coins 
of  each  place:  for  inftancc,  Policat,  viz. 
In   the  firft  fett  of  books,  called   accounts  Coromande! ;  if 
any  goods  be  fent  to,  or  received  from  Batavia,  they  Dr.  to 
C'.  account  general  of  India  to,  or  by  account  gildria  for  it, 
if  the  goods  be  directly  to  or  from  Policat ;  if  not,  Metchel- 
patan,  or  fuch  other  place  to,  or  frcm  which  the  goods  are 
fent  or  received. 

In  the  fecond  fett,  or  negotia  books,  called  accounts  geldria : 
if  any  goods  be  fent  to,  or  received  from  Batavia,  or  other 
places^  they  Df.  and  Cr.  account  Coromandel  for  the  fame. 
And,  when  fuch  en'ties  and  invoices  are  m.ide  in  the  general 
books,  Called  account  Coromandel,  they  muft  fpecify  the  par- 
ticulars of  each  fpecies  of  goods  in  the  journal,  but  not  give 
every  particular  fort  of  goods  in  the  ledger. — -When  the  books 
of  accounts  of  fubordinate  factories  are  entered  into  the  ge- 
neral books,  tl  v  mention  the  letter  and  mark  of  fuch  fubor- 
dinate book?,  the  de  >ts  of  their  ballance,  and  the  debts  upon 
ballance  amounting  in  guilders,  &<. —  I'hat the  Cr.  upon  bal- 
lance amounts  to  guilders— And  that  the  reft  upon  ballance 
amount  to  guilders. 

The  books  ftil  ed  iccount9  geldria,  are  cleared  and  entered 
into  the  books  fliled  accounts  Coromandel,  as  the  books  of 
filbord'tnate  factories  are. 

The  fubordinate  factories  are  obliged,  every  three  months,  to 
fend  a  copy  of  their  journal  to  Policat,  and  a  copy  of  their 
account  Coromandel  out  of  their  ledger. 
The  general  books,  or  thofe  ftiled  accounts  Coromandel,  are 
always  kept  by  the  fecond,  at  Policat,  and  an  urtder-cope- 
man,  in  fubordinatiott  to  him,  to  polt  the  journal  into  the 
ledger,  according  to  the  principle  of  Dr.  and  Cr.  by  double 
entry.  See  the  article  Accoutantship.  The  like  is  done 
at  Bengal,  Surat,  &c. 

The  accounts  geldria,  are  kept  by  a  copeman,  or  under - 
coperaan,  at  Policat. 

The  accounts  of  their  fervants  wages  are  kept  in  two  or  three 
fetts  of  books  for  that  purpofe,  at  Batavia ;  thofe  at  Policat 
are  kept  by  an  under-copeman. 

At  Batavia,  the  books  of  accounts  of  India  are  feverally  au- 
dited ;  and,  if  any  errors  be  difcovered,  the  perfon  who  kept 
them  is  fined  for  every  error  a  certain  fum  of  money,  which 
is  accordingly  deducted  out  of  his  falary. 
The  accounts  general  of  India,  are  kept  by  an  upper- cope- 
man.  And  the  negotia  books,  ftiled  accounts  caftle  of  Ba- 
tavia, are  kept  by  the  firft  upper-copeman  of  the  two  that 
are  under  the  director-general ;  and  they  have  the  affiftance 
of  able  copeman,  under-copemen  and  book-keepers,  to  ex- 
amine, infpect,  and  copy  under  them. 
The  books  of  accounts  at  Policat  and  Hugly  are  ballanced 
the  laft  of  July,  thofe  at  Surat  the  laft  of  May,  and  at  Ba- 
tavia the  laft  of  October. 

The  government,  order,  and  provifion,  for  the  Dutch  Eaft- 
India  company's  fliips  and  Beets,  viz. 

All  their  {hips  are  the  company's  own,  and  the  men  belong- 
ing to  them  are  all  in  their  pay,  fworn  to  ferve  them,  either 
by  fea  or  land,  as  occafion  lha.ll  require. 
Vol.  I. 


They  have  two  perfons  who  have  the  ftile  of  admirals,  and 
are  of  the  ordinary  council  of  India. 

For  the  care  of  their  fhipping  at  Batavia,  they  have  one 
called  equipage- mafter,  who  is  of  the  quality  and  pay  of  ait 
under-copeman,  and  vulgarly  called  a  commandore  :  he  hath 
the  care  of  fitting  all  their  ffiips,  and  is  conftantly  viliting 
them  in  the  road,  and  fupplying  them  with  all  requifucs. 
There  is  a  fmall  ifland  about  three  miles  from  Batavia,  where 
they  have  a  fort,  which  ferves  them  as  a  ftorehoufe  for  all 
mariner  of  neceflaries  for  fhips,  under  the  charge  of  a  ma8er 
Ihipwright,  who  has  alfo  command  of  the  fort  and  ifland  : 
he  is  of  the  quality  of  upper-copeman,  and  has  large  pay 
and  allowances. 

When  they  fend  out  a  fleet  for  war,  they  make  a  Mer- 
chant of  the  quality  of  upper-copeman,  and  fometimes  of 
the  extraordinary  council,  admiral  or  general,  who  has  a 
council  of  merchants,  and  military  officers  to  affift  him  aj 
occafion  requires. 

The  admirals  of  the  fleet  that  go  from  Batavia  to  Europe, 
are  fuch  as  have  ferved  the  company  as  governors,  director:;, 
commaridores,  or  upper-copemen. — As  to  their  admirals  out 
of  Europe,  the  flag  is  worn  by  turns.  Amfterdam  fquadro^ 
carries  it  three  years,  and  the  Zealand  fquadron  every  fouith 
year.  The  Amftcrdamers  having  two  parts  of  the  ftock, 
the  other  letter  chambers  add  theirs  to  it,  and  the  Zea'anden 
have  one  quarter  of  their  own.  7  he  Merchant,  who  is 
fent  admiral,  mud  either  take  his  pillage  on  the  Amfterdam, 
or  Zealand  fquadron. 

If  a  copeman,  or  under-copeman,  goes  from  port  to  port  on 
any  fhip,  they  have  the  command  of  her,  and  alfo  of  the 
whole  fleet  in  company. 

When  there  is  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  a  commandore, 
the  council  is  to  confift  of  copenv  n  and  fkippers.  When  a 
fhip  is  fingle,  the  council  is  to  be  a  copeman,  fkipper,  under- 
copeman,  book-keeper,  and  fleerfman  ;  and  they  are  always 
to  fleer  their  courfe  by  the  printed  directions  and  to  fee  off 
their  work  every  day  upon  charts,  which  are  delivered  up, 
when  they  come  to  Batavia  or  Holland.  For  more  matter 
relating  to  this  great  trading  company,  fee  the  article  Dutch 
East-India  Company. 


The  Coins  of  Batavia. 

8  Doits  make       —      —     I  Cafh,  or  double  kye. 
3  Cafh  —       —     —      I   Satallic. 

6  Cafh  (or  2  fatallies)  —     i   Sooka. 

9  Cafh      —      —         —     i   Sooka  fatallie. 
15   Ditto         —       —     —     I   Rupee. 

24  Ditto  (or  48  ftivers)  — ■     t  Pardao,  or  rixdollar. 
39  Ditto  (or  13  fatallies) —     1   Ducatoon. 

Accounts  are  kept  as  well  in  rixdollars  and  ftivers,  as  in  guil- 
ders, ftivers,  &c. 

Of  the  Coins,  Weichts,  and  Measures,  of  the  chief 
factories  and  governments  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  under 
the  government  of  Ba  1  avia. 

Variety  of  coins  are  current  here  ;  that  in  which  account* 
are  kept,  is  rixdollars,  an  imaginary  coin  ;  but  the  money  moft 
current  in  the  fhops  and  bazaars,  are  rupees,  ikillings,  double 
keysj  and  doits. 

4  Doits  make  -  I   Stiver. 

6  Stivers  -  I  bkilling. 

8  Skillings  -  I   Rixdollar. 

I   Ducatoon  in  corr.  for    13  SkillingS. 
I   Englilh  crown- piece     10  Ditto. 
I   Bombay  or  Surat  rupee  5  Ditto. 
1  Madras  rupee  (though  _ 

of  the  value  with  Bom-  I  Becaufe  they  ^  ^  fo 

I   A^cat rupee  (tho'  but  \     broad  as  the  Bombay, 

*  r      v  1     or  burat  rupees. 

1  per  cent,  worle  than  r 

that  of  Surat)       -  4  Ditto.  J 

W   E   I   O   H   T   S. 

16  Tales  make     1  Catty. 
100  Cattys       -     I  Peccr],  equal  to  135  lb.  avoirdupoife; 

3  Pecul       -       1  Baaker. 
All  goods  are  weighed  by  the  company'?  dotchin,  for  which 
you  pay  the  captain  of  the  Chirtefe,  who  is   the  dotchin- 
keeper,  1  per  cent. 

Gold   Weights. 

02.  dwt.  grs. 
16  Miams==  1  BoncaU  equal  to  Troy  weight  1:9:  i8-& 
20  Boncals  =  1  Catty  *  -  29  :  j6 

Measures. 
A  Malacca  quoing  is  3200  chupas,  or  800  cantins,  equal  to 
50CO  Dutch  lb.  or  5475  lb.  Englilh)  or  Canton  peculs  (ac- 
cording to  the  Dutch  calculation  of  1251b.  to  a  pecul)  40 

peculs. 

A  laft  is  2000  chupas,  500  cantins,  3000  Dutch  lb.  24  pe- 
culs, 32851b.  Englilh. 
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Of  the  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  Siam. 
Their  coins  are  tuals,  miams,  tuangs,  aruHamporfs.  ^ 
2  Samporfs  make         —  _  *   M|!im 

2  IUangS  ~~  ~        —  -  I    Tual. 

4  Miariis         —         — 

Their  accounts  are  kept  in  cattys,   tales,  tuals,  miarns,  tu- 
angs   and  cowries,  ■    T 
goo  Cowries  make             —      —                         .        MhJnj 
2  Tuangs         -            "~       __         _         ,  Tual 
4  M.ama         —         ~           _         _  ,   Tale 

4  TuisS     """_--   —      '  Catty 

jo  MUms  pafs  for  a  tale  China,  and  85  tales  Siam  make 
always  8  tale  China. 

Gold  and  Silver  Weights 
Are  by  tual,  which  weighs  neareft  9  dwts.  10  grs.  and  is 
9  «  dwts.  better  than  ftandard  filver. 

Great    Weights. 
Are  from  their  coins  likewife,  as  lb.  oz.  dr. 

80  Tuals  -  make  1  Catty,  or  2:9:  4|AVoir. 
50  Catty  -  1  Pecul,  or    129  ;  o  :  13^0. 

But  qo  cattys  Siam  fhould  make  1  pecul  China  of  132  lb. 
for  they  weigh  all  their  goods  by  the  China  dotchin  {  but  it 
is  never  found  that  the  king's  dotchin  at  Siam  gives  more 
than  1291b.  which  fhould  be  1321b. 

Customs. 

The  Chinefe,  Moors,  and  Banians,  pay  8  per  cent,  cufloms. 
The  Enolifh,  at  prefent,  pay  only  meafurage  for  their  {hips ; 
a  (hip  0A00  tons  pay  from  1 1 50  to  1200  rupees  meafurage  ; 
and  fo  for  other  veiTels  in  proportion  to  their  burden. 

Of  the  Coins,  Weights,  and  Customs  of  Tonquin. 
They  have  no  other  coin  than  copper  cad,  accounting 
600    great,  and  1  Cafll  to  one  maradoe. 
1000  fmall         J 

The  price  of  filver  is  always  variable  here,  which  they  rife 
and  fall  according  to  the  quantity  brought  in,  by  which  the 
Chinefe  make  great  advantage. 

In  the  year  1739  they  allowed  28I  maradoes  for  one  barry, 
or  10  tale  filver;  and,  in  1748,  but  21  maradoes  JThey 
run  all  the  Mexico  and  pillar  dollars,  without  diitinction, 
into  bar -filver,  which  ought  to  weigh  10  tale  teach,  and  into 
which  they  frequently  put  alloy ;  fo  that  they  are  feidorn  fo 
good  as  the  dollar  filver,  though  in  payments  you  are  obliged 
to  allow  them  3  per  cent,  to  make  it  their  ftandard. 

oz.  dwt.  gr. 
ioTaleweigh,with  the  3  per  cent,  included  126     2^ Troy 

I   Ditto,  ditto         —         ■—         —  J   4   Hri 

Which  is  more  than  the  China  tale      —      009^ 
Their   accounts   are  kept   in    tales,  mace,  and  candarines, 
which  are  regulated  according  to  the  piice  of  their  maradoes 
and  copper  cafti. 

Weights. 

Their  weights  are  by  the  Chinefe  dotchin,  and  the  king's 
Weight  holds  out  full  1321b.  to  the  pecul;  however,  it  is 
neceffary  to  have  a  trus  dotchin  of  one's  own. 

Customs. 

The  En»lifh  pay  no  cufloms  inwards;  but  the  prefents  they 
are  obliged  to  make  to  the  king  and  his  officers  are  very  con- 
fiderable. 

Upon  goods  exported,  as  filk  and  lacquered  wares,  the  En- 
glifh  pay  5  per  cent.  See  the  articles  East-India  Trade 
in  general,  East-India  Company,  and  Dutch  East- 
India  Company; 
ICELAND,  an  ifland  belonging  to  Denmark,  fituate  be- 
tween 10  and  26  degrees  weft  longitude,  and  between  64 
and  67  degrees  of  north  latitude,  about  480  miles  diftant 
from  the  coaft  of  Norway  to  the  weft*  and  400  from  Scot- 
land to  the  north.  It  was  formerly  reputed  fruitful  in  wheat, 
and  covered  with  large  forefts,  of  the  timber  whereof  the 
Icelanders  built  fine  and  large  veffels.  The  Country  at  pre- 
fent is  now  fo  barren,  that  wheat  will  not  grow  there,  and 
they  have  no  trees  but  a  few  indifferent  birch  and  fhrubs. 
Their  fuel  is  turf.  Befides  which,  vaft  trunks  of  tree's  are 
frequently  brought  thither  on  fhoals  of  ice,  from  Countries 
which  ftill  lie  nearer  to  the  pole.  Thefe  alfo  ferve  them  not 
only  for  firing,  but  for  building  their  huts.  At  this  fea- 
fon,  about  May,  the  inhabitants  flock  to  the  fhore,  in  queft 
of  thefe  fhoals,  which  bring  them  not  only  trees,  but  alfo 
ftags,  foxes  of  feveral  forts,  bears,  wolves,  and  what  they 
call  unicorns :  thefe  animals,  being  too  far  advanced  upon 
the  ice,  arc  drove  away  with  it,  when  it  comes  to  be  loofened 
from  the  fhore  by  the  thaw.  6 
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This  country  is  ftony  and  mountainous ;  but  their  pafrurrs 
are  fo  excellent,  that  they  aic  obliged  to  drive  their  cattle  out 
of  them  after  they  have  fed  fufficiertt,  otherwile  they  would 
eat  'till  they  are  burned  ;  and  the  grab  is  of  fuch  an  agreeable 
fcent,  that  foreigners  tranfport  and  dry  it,  to  put  among  their 
cloaths  *  :  yet  their  beef  is  not  good,  and  their  mutton  is 
rankifh,  but  they  dry  their  meat  in  the  fun  and  wind,  which 
takes  off  the  ill  tafte. 

*  This  may  be  worth  the  confederation  of  philofophers  ;  and 
the  truth  hereof  may  (cern  to  be  confirmed  from  the  fol-< 
losing  experiment:  the  fnow  that  falls  in  hard  frolls, 
which  being  taken  up,  while  it  is  frefh,  and  digelted  in  a 
blind  glafs  in  afhes,  for  24  hours,  if  then  you  open  the 
glafs,  whiltt  the  folution  is  warm,  you  (hall  perceive  in  the 
breath  of  the  water  all  the  odours  in  the  world,  and  cer- 
tainly far  more  pleafant  than  they  are  in  the  flowers  at 
May. 

They  make  great  quantities  of  butter,  which  they  lay  up  in 
cafks,  or,  for  want  of  them,  they  pile  it  up  in  their  huts* 
like  heaps  of  mortar.  Their  ordinary  drink  is  milk  and  whey, 
which  they  mix  with  water.  They  have  pretty  good  horfes, 
which,  in  winter,  they  feed  with  dried  fifh,  when  the  hay 
fails  them,  as  they  alfo  do  their  other  cattle.  Foreigners 
bring  them  meal  ;  and  when  that  is  gone,  and  the  rigour 
of  the  feafon  prevents  veffels  from  coming  to  their  ifland, 
they  make  meal  and  bread  of  their  dried  fifh.  , 

They  have  abundance  of  cold  fprings,  the  water  whereof  is 
very  clear  and  palatable,  and  fome  as  nourifhing  as  beer  *. 
Here  are  alio  feveral  hot  fprings,  very  wholfome  to  bathe 
in ;  divers  ponds  and  lakes  full  of  fifh,  and  various  large  and 
navigable  rivers. 

*  This  alfo  may  deferve  ferious  confideration ;  but  in  my 
Experimental  Philofophy  I  (hall  demonltrate  the  feafons 
hereof,  where  will  be  (hewn  how  nature  dictates  to  expe- 
periment,  and  experiment  confirms  the  truth  of  nature. 

As  the  Icelanders  have  no  fort  of  money,  their  trade  confifts 
only  in  battering  one  commodity  for  another  ;  namely,  their 
own  product,  which  is  dried  fifh,  butter,  tallow,  brimftone 
in  very  large  quantities,  foxes,  bears,  ftags,  and  wolves- 
fkins,  for  flour,  beer,  wine,  ftrong  waters,  iron,  woollen* 
and  linen  cloths,  &c.  The  Germans,  when  they  arrive, 
fet  up  their  tents  near  the  harbours,  where  they  exchange 
cloaks,  fhoes,  looking-glaffes,  knives,  and  feveral  toys,  for 
the  Iceland  commodities. 
Skalholt  is  a  good  town  or  port,  on  the  fouth  of  the  ifland,* 
The  town  is  populous,  and  the  port  well  frequented  with 
(hips ;  for  the  produce  of  both  the  land  and  the  fea  is  confi- 
derable,  and,  confequently,  the  confumption  of  othtr  mer- 
chandizes here  brings  many  fhips  and  merchants  to  the  plac?; 
The  whole  fhore  of  the  ifland,  except  on  the  fide  of  Mount 
Heckela  *,  is  full  of  very  deep  inlets  and  bays,  affording 
good  ports  and  harbours.  The  king  of  Denmark  maintains 
a  governor  and  a  garrifon  always  here,  to  defend  the  place 
againft  ftrangers.  His  Danifh  majefty  is  fo  far  a  merchant, 
that  he  receives  yearly  a  quantity  of  brimftone  from  hence* 
for  the  fupply  of  his  magazines  of  gunpowder. 

*  Of  all  parts  of  the  globe  fome  would  not evpett  to  find 
fubterranean  fires  here,  and  Iceland  is  famous  for  the 
vulcano,  or  burning  mountain,  called  Heckela,  or  Heckla, 
the  largeft  and  moil  furious  one  in  Europe.  e:;cep  J£  ni, 
and  far  exceeding  Vefuvius.  Upon  what  principles  of  rea- 
fon  and  philofophy  this  may  feem  to  be  accounted  for,  fee 
the  article  Sulphur. 

The  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  fifhing,  and  mak- 
ing a  coarfe  fort  of  cloth  of  their  fheep's-  wool,  or  rather  hair. 
They  make  their  breeches,  boots,  and  ftockings,  of  fheep- 
fkins,  and  their  fhoes  of  feal  fkins. 

The  king's  revenue  is  raifed  in  flefh,  oil,  fifh,  coarfe  cloth, 
and  brimftone;  for  which  he  fends  about  eight  fhips  every 
year,  who  carry  them  neceffaries  in  exchange  for  their  com- 
modities. 

The  Icelanders  are  expert  harponiers  in  the  open  fea,  and  dex* 
trous  in  catching  the  fmaller  fifh  about  the  American  (bores, 
where  they  go  as  far  as  Davis's  Streights;  but  they  rarely  ven- 
ture in  among  the  ice,  or  meddle  with  the  whale-fifhery, 
which  they  leave  to  the  Dutch. 

As  they  are  a  Danifh  colony,  fo  their  trade  is  confined  chiefly 
to  Denmark,  from  whence  they  receive  back  all  the  neceffa- 
ries of  life  which  their  own  country  does  not  produce.  See 
Denmark. 
JE  R  Q_U  h".  After  a  (hip  is  unloaded,  the  furveyor,  or  fome 
other  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  g^es  on  board,  and  fearches  to 
fee  if  there  be  no  unentered  goods  concealed:  this  is  called 
jerquing  the  (hip. 


The 
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The  form  of  the  Cuftom-Houfe  account  relating  thereto. 

A  Jerque  Account  of  the  Coasting  Vfssels  entered  inwards,  in  the   quarter  ending  at  Lady-Day,   1731, 
is  any  variation  in  the  quantities  or  qualities  of  the  goods  from  what  is  mentioned  in  the  cockcis. 

Quantities.  Duties 


where  there 


Date  of  impor- 
tation. 


7  Jan-.  '73° 

9  Ditto 

12  Ditto 

19  February 

21  March 

22  Ditto 

21  December 


Ships  names,  and  of 
what  places. 


George  of  Pool 
Henry  of  London 
Swift  of  Sunderland 
Neptune  of  Hull 
Anne  of  Whitby 
Hope  of  Lanelly 
Rachel  of  Rocheftei 


From 
whence. 


Newcaftle 

Ditto 

Sunderland 

Newcaftle 

Ditto 

Lanelly 

Newcaftle 


Date  of   the 
cocket. 


2  Jan.  1730 

4  Ditto 

6  Ditto 
1 1  February 

8  March 
17  Ditto 
16  December 


Taken  in  as 
per  cocket 


Chal.  Ton 


*3 

55 
3' 

7° 
37 

6c 


23 


Delivered  as  per  me- 
ter'sorweijiher'scert. 


Chal.  Bu  Toh.  Hii 


104 

44 

119 

20 

33 

43 

»3J 


18 


27 


27 


23 


'5 


Paid. 


Secured. 


25    10 

14   II 

29     3 

5  — 

8  — 


10 


32  »5  — 


1.     s.     d. 


10 
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And,  befides  the  before-mentioned  quarterly  accounts  bf  coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  there  muft  be  likewife  fent  to  the  regifler- 
general  *  monthly  accounts  of  all  Ihips  entering  inwards,  "and  clearing  outwards  coaftwife,  with  the  particulars  ot  'heir 
cargoes. 

•  Though  it  is  the  practice  of  mod  ports  to  traofmit  thefe  accounts  for  each  calendar  month,  yet  from  Briftol  they  are  fent  weekly, 
and  from  fome  ports  every  fortnight. 


The  Form  of  a  Jerque  Account  outwards,  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  cuftoms. 


When  de- 
bentures 
made  out. 


23  March 


Date  of 
entry. 


No.  6f 
entry. 


1730 
18  March 


23  March 


Exportation  in  Lady-Day  quarter,  1731. 


8  lb.  Rhubarb 
141b.  Gentian 

7lb.  Scammony 
2.  3.  14.  Battery 


from  the  place  of  their  growth,  by  Samuel 
18th  of  April  and  16th  of  No- 


!from  the  plac 
Hurft,  the  1 
vember  laft. 


1  by  Ralph  Snow,  the   3d  of  Auguft 
5.   1.     7.  Metal  prepared  J    and  the  19th  of  November  laft. 
f  544  lb.  of  tea,  by  the  united  company,  the  1 8th  of   Auguft 
Jofhua  Wright  <    laft,  as  per  certificate  and  land-carriage  cocket  from  London 
C    in  the  name  of  Andrew  Bell,  dated  the  3d  inftant. 
In  the  Goodfellow,  predict. 

S20  Taffaties,  40  cufhtaes,  10  photaes,  15  damafks,  12  pe- 
longs,  came  hither  by  land-carriage  from  London,  per 
cocket,  in  the  name  of  A.  Bell,  dated  the  3d  inftant. 


K»  B.  Befides  the  aforefaid  account  of  goods  exported,  which  is  to  be  tranfmitted  by  the  collector,  cuftomer,  and  comptroller 
of  the  cuftoms,  there  muft  be  likewife  an  account  fent  by  the  furvcyorjto  the  regiftcr-general  of  all  Ihips  belonging  to  Great* 
Britain,  in  the  following  form  t 
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Remarks. 

Ti:c  merchandizes  imported  by  each  fhip,  having  been  duly 
delivered,  and  all  requifites  relating  thereto  performed,  and 
the  fhips  having  been  cleared,  and  all  port-entries  duly  made, 
the  land-waiters  are  to  make  up  the  accounts  in  their  books, 
[fee  the  article  Land-Waiter]  and  the  feveral  warrants 
granted  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods  are  to  be.  filed  toge- 
ther, and  a  paper  prefixed  to  them  with  a  title,  after  the 
following  manner : 

The  Providence  of  London,  James  Bell,  matter,  from  Rot- 
terdam. 
Reported  the  8th  day  of  January,  1730, 

t'  £'  \ Land- waiters. 

And  the  faid  warrants  are  to  be  carried  to  the  warchoufe- 
keeper,  who  muft,  on  the  title -page,  certify  if  any  goods, 
landed  out  of  fuch  fhip,  are  remaining  in  his  cuftody  un- 
entered, thus: 

4th  of  March,  1730. 
There  are  *  not  any  goods,  landed  out  of  the  above  fhip,  re- 
maining in  the  king's  warehoufe. 

C.  D.  Warctioufe-keeper. 

•  But,  if  there  are  any  goods  remaining  in  the  warehoufe  un- 
entered, the  marks,  numbers,  and  package,  mult  be  ipeciried. 

Which  being  performed,  the  faid  books  and  warrants  are  to 
be  delivered  to  the  furvcyor  or  jerquer,  within  three  days  af- 
ter the  clearing  of  the  (hip:  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  land- 
waiters  punctually  to  the  delivery  of  their  books,  the  fur- 
veyor mult  lay  before  the  collector,  the  full  cultom-houfe 
day  of  every  month,  a  lilt  of  all  books  then  Handing  out, 
for  fuch  fhips  a.  are  then  cleared,  with  the  rcafous  fiom  the 
land-waiters,  why  they  are  no;  delivered  in  :  and,  if  the  fur- 
veyor neglects  to  deliver  in  fuch  lift,  the  collector  is  to  call 
upon  him  for  the  fame. 

The  land- waiters  books,  and  the  feveral  warrants,  being  de- 
livered to  the  furveyor  or  jerquer,  he  is  firft  of  all  carefully 
to  examine  the  feveral  operations,  as  the  additions  of  the 
feveral  weights,  meifures,  and  gauges,  the  computation  and 
iubtra&ion  of  all  dtaut;hts  and  tares,  and  li.kcwne  the  com- 
putations of  the  contents  of  the  goods  pav:ng  duty,  either 
by  running,  fquare,  01  folid  mcafure,  and  the  contents  of 
every  cafk,  accusing  to  the  dim  nlions  infened  in  the  books: 
and  he  alio  is  to  obfervc,  that  there  are  proper  warrants  for 
(he delivery  of  all  goods,  and  that  fuch  warrants  a>e  duly  en- 
tered in  e..wh  book  before  the  execution  ;  and  that,  where 
goods  have  been  :hnrt  enteicd,  there  be  likewilc  ;•<  tt  ><r  aJ- 
ditional  entrus  tor  fuch  deficiency  ;  and  that  the  Lnd  waiters 
books  do  ex.xtl)  agree  with  each  ether,  and  that  ad  other  re- 
quili  e-,  rehu.n.  to  the  landing  and  delivering  of  the  goods, 
are  punctually  ptrtormed.  bee  Land-VV  aiter. 
The  execution  of  the  land-waiters  duty  being  carefully  ex- 
amined mo  the  lurveyor  or  jeiquer  is  next  10  compare  the 
faid  land-waiter's  accounts  of  the  landing  and  delivering, 
with  the  tidefmen's  account  of  the  uniauing  of  the  goods 
[lee  the  ariule  JidesmanJ  to  fee  that  they  have  been  all 
duly  accounted  for  ;  and,  in  caie  of  any  difFeicnce,  to  ac- 
quaint the  collector  therewith;  who,  after  examination,  is 
to  lay  the  cafe  before  the  commillioners,  provided  there  be 
any  appearance  of  fraud  or  wilful  negligence  :  and  iaftly, 
the  faid  land- waiter's  and  tidefmen's  accounts  are  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  matter's  report  of  his  cargo,  in  oidcr  to  dif- 
cover  whether  the  fame  be  juft,  fo  as  to  intitle  him  to  the 
allowance  of  portage  [fee  the  article  Portage]  (which  in 
cafe  of  any  variation  is  not  to  be  allowed)  as  that  he  may  be 
profecuted  for  a  falfe  report,  and  for  that  purpofe  the  com- 
mifiioneis  muft  have  fpeedy  notice  :  and,  in  order  thus  to 
compare  and  adjuft  the  officers  accounts,  and  the  matter's 
report,  the  faid  furveyor  or  jerquer  muft  keep  a  particular 
book,  wherein  every  fhip  muft  be  feparately  entered. 
JERSEY,  an  iiland  in  the  Englifh  channel.— See  the  article 
Hampshire,  where  this  ifland,  Guernsey,  Alderney, 
and  Sa&k,  are  taken  notice  of.  To  which  we  fhall  here 
add  what  is  neccfiary  to  be  done  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of  Eng- 
land, in  regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from  Jerfey, 
Guernfey,  Sark,  and  Alderney. 

Goods  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the 
above-faid  places,  may  be  imported  from  thence  free  of  all 
duties  *  (except  fuch  as  are  due  for  the  like  goods  of  the 
growth,  &c.  of  Great-Britain,  and  except  f  fait,  and 
J  brandy,  aqua  vitae,  ftrong  waters,  or  fpirits,  vinegar, 
eyder,  perry,  beer,  ale,  and  mum)  upon  producing  a  pro- 
per certificate  from  the  governor,  lieutenant,  or  deputy- 
governor,  or  commander  in  chief :  the  tenor  of  which  cer- 
lificate  is  uluaily  as  follows  : 

*  3  Geo.  I.  cap.  4.  §.5. 
t  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  18.   $.11. 
J  3  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  *.  10. 

Vet.  I. 
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Guernfey.  By  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Efq;  lieutenant  governor  and1 
commander  in  chief  of  his  majefly's  cattle  and 
ifland  of  Guernfey,  &c. 

Thefe  are  to  certify,  That  B.  G.  hath  here  fhipped  and  la- 
den on  board  the  Delight  of  Newcafile,  whereof  Mark  Low 
is  matter,  for  Southampton,  two  bales,  containing  50  do- 
zen pair  of  hofe,  and  30  waiftcoat-,  and  2G  tons  of  pebble- 
ftones,  of  the  product  and  manufacture  of  this  ifland,  aa 
per  oath  made  before  the  royal  court ;  therefore  are  to  , 
cuftom-free. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  feal  at  St.  Peter's  port,  this  2d 
of  March,  1730. 
Jurat  coram  nobis  A.  B. 

C  D.  Judge-delegate. 
D.  E. ■ 

Which  certificate  muft  be  produced  to  the  principal  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  ot  importation;  and  the  truth 
thereof  confirmed  by  rath,  made  on  the  warrant,  to  which 
it  muft  be  annexed  :  the  form  of  which  oath  may  be  as 
follows : 

12th  of  March,  1730 No.  68. 

In  the  Delight  of  Newcaftle,  Mark  Low  from  Guernfey. 

William  Fell. 

Twenty  tons  of  pebble-ftones,  50  dozen  pair  of  hofe,  30 
waiftcoats,  of  the  product  and  manufacture  of  Goer r.ley.  ii 
per  certificate  from  thence  dated  the  fecond  inftant,  and  here- 
unto annexed. 

Mark  Low,  mafter  of  the  above  (hip,  maketh  oath,  That 
the  goods  above-mentioned  were  actually  laden  on  board  hu 
faid  fhip  in  the  ifland  of  Guernfey  ;  and  that  they  are  the 
fame  which  ate  mentioned  in,  and  for  which  the  annexed 
certificate  from  thence,  bearing  date  the  fecond  inftant,  was 
granted  ;  and  that  he  verily  believes  and  knows  nothing  to 
the  contrary,  but  that  the  faid  goods  are  of  the  product  and 
manufacture  of  the  iiland  of  Guernfey.     Signed 

Mark  Low. 
Jurat  t2  die  Martii,  1730,  coram  me 
A.  B.  Collector. 

JETSAM.     See  Flotsam,  and  Locai*. 

JEWELS.     See  the  articles  Diamond,  and  Pearl. 

IMPORTATION,  the  bringing  into  a  kingHnm  mer- 
chandizes from  foreign  countries,  and  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to 
exportation. 

Remark  s. 

The  true  intereft  of  trading  nations  depends  upon  having  a 
vigilant  eye  over  their  imports  and  exports,  that  their  foreign 
traffic  may  not  drain  them  of  their  trealure,  inftead  of  en- 
riching them.  That  rur  readers  may  make  a  good  judement, 
whether  our  own  nation  gams  or  lofes  by  it's  commerce  with 
other  countries  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  our  imports  of 
merchandize  exceed  our  exports ;  we  have  already  conlldcred 
this  matter  very  fully,  under  the  three  following  articles,  to 
which  we  refer. 

1.  Under  that  of  Ballance  of  Trade. 

2.  Under  that  of  Britain  [Great-Britain.] 

3.  Under  that  of  Exchange. 

The  principal  points  taken  into  confideration  under  the  pre- 
ceding heads  are,  viz. 

1.  That  the  price  of  exchange  between  one  nation  and  ano- 
ther which  has  commercial  dealings  together,  is  a  more  cer- 
tain characterillic  to  know  whether  the  ba!la:ce  of  trade, 
and  money  tranfattions  of  all  kinds  included,  is  for  or  againft 
the  nation  than  any  other.     And, 

2.  That  it  is  the  fhorteft  and  eafieft  way  of  determining  a 
point  of  this  confequence  at  all  times. 

3.  That,  if  a  nation  has  no  eftablifhed  courfes  of  exchange 
with  another  wherewith  it  trades,  the  fhorteft  way  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  ballance  of  trade  is  in  favour  or  otherwjfe 
of  the  nation,  is  to  compute  the  exchanges  according  to  the 
mercantile  principles  of  arbitrating  the  exchanges.  See  the 
article  Arbitration  of  Exchanges. 

4.  In  confequence  of  what  has  been  faid  under  the  feveral 
before- mentioned  heads,  we  have  fbewn  with  what  principal 
countries  the  ballance  of  trade  is  either  for  or  againft  Great- 
Britain  j  and  alfo  how  to  judge  and  determine  the  general 
ballance  with  all,  as  well  as  the  particular  ballance  with  any 
diftina  ftate.     And  Iaftly, 

5.  It  is  alfo  fhewn  how,  and  by  what  means,  this  ballance 
may  be  preferved  in  equilibrio,  if  not  turned  to  our  advan- 
tage with  fuch  nations,  where  it  is  at  prefent  againft  us ; 
which  in  the  general,  is  by  lefTening  thofe  Imports  from 
foreign  countries,  with  which  we  can  the  beft  do  without, 
ard  increafing  our  Exports  that  we  can  the  beft  fpare.  To 
accomplifh  which  great  end,  we  have  further  endeavoured 
to  fhew, 
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1.  That  it  depends  upon  improvements  made  on  our  land,  ei- 
ther at  home,  cr  in  our  plantations,  in  all  the  arts  of  hufban- 
dry  and  agriculture  ;  and  more  especially  in  fuch  productions 
as  we  are  under  the  neceffityof  importing  from  other  nations, 
fuch  as  Flax,  Hemp,  Pitch  and  Tar,  Pot-Ash,  Indi- 
eo,  Silk,  &c.  &c. 

And,  how  thefe  things  may,  in  all  probability,  be  brought 
about  and  effectuated,  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out, 
under  thofe  refpective  articles,  and  in  divers  other  parts  of 
our  work. 

2.  That  it  depends  likewife  upon  improvements  made  by  our 
artificers,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers  in  every  branch  of 
traffic  whatfoever :  upon  the  invention  of  new  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures, as  well  as  the  improvement  of  the  old. 

3.  That  thefe  great  things  depend  as  much  upon  the  applica- 
tion and  fagacity  of  thinking  ftudious  men,  who  delight  in 
the  contemplations  of  nature  and  philofophy,  as  upon  the 
judgment  and  dexterity  of  the  artificers  and  manufacturers 
themfelves.     That  therefore, 

4.  All  reafonable  public  encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to 
both,  that  the  one  may  be  always  upon  the  wing  of  inven- 
tion, and  the  other  advancing  in  the  delicacy  of  execution  ; 
and  delighting  in  the  refidence  of  our  own  country,  from 
the  encouragement  they  meet  with,  inftead  of  fuftering  them- 
felves  to  be  decoyed  into  other  nations,  to  the  ruin  of  our 
trade,  and  the  advancement  of  theirs.  See  the  articles  Ar- 
tificers, Mechanics,  Manufacturers,  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London. 

Thefe  are  the  outlines  of  what  we  have  particularly  fuggefted 
throughout  this  whole  work,  in  order  to  increafe  our  exports, 
employ  our  people,  and  diminish  our  foreign  imports.  For, 
all  countries  thrive  or  decline  by  trade,  as  they  well  or  ill 
manage  their  product  and  manufactures  :  and  wife  nations 
obferve  carefully  every  part,  where  they  think  to  have  any 
probable  advantage.  Jf  they  excel  in  product  and  manu- 
facture, wife  governments  will  bend  themfelves  to  encourage 
the  people  in  the  purfuit  of  what  is  beneficial  to  the  public  in 
thefe  refpects. — If  they  have  little  product  of  their  own,  as 
in  Holland,  they  turn  carriers  of  the  world,  and  buy  goods 
in  one  place  to  vend  to  advantage  in  others,  whereby  the  bulk 
of  their  riches  has  been  gained.  See  the  article  Freight. 
Great-Britain  has  excellent  products  of  her  own,  wherewith 
to  fuftain  it's  inhabitants  ;  the  woollen  manufacture,  if  ac- 
commodated to  the  tafte  of  foreign  nations,  and  can  be  af- 
forded as  cheap  as  any  rivals  therein  can  do,  is  a  wealth,  in 
fome  meafure,  peculiar  to  ourfelves.  We  have  befides  the 
product  of  other  countries  fubject  to  our  dominion,  the  Weft- 
Indies.  The  Eaft-Indies  are  an  inexhauftible  mine  of  vani- 
ties, to  barter  for  the  vanities  of  other  countries,  which  a 
rich  nation  will  always  covet,  and  whofe  export  arid  import 
improve  our  navigation  and  breed  experienced  feamen. — See 
East-India  Trade  and  Company.  We  have  ports  and 
fituation,  and  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  make  us  the 
greateft  people  in  the  commercial  world  ;  and,  if  public  en- 
couragement is  not  wanting,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  want  of 
induftry  and  ingenuity  on  the  fide  of  the  people. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  War,  and  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  1763. 

fiy  the  Definitive  Treaty,  and  the  extenfive  pofTeffions 
thereby  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  we  /hall  be  able  in  the  moft  effectual  manner 
to  leffen  our  Imports  from  foreign  nations.  For  certainly 
North  America  will  now  be  able  to  furnifh  us  with  all 
the  Timber  we  have  hitherto  taken  from  Norway,  and 
every  fpecies  of  Naval  Stores  we  have  taken  from  the 
eaft  countries.  Can  we,  at  preferit,  want  competent  ter- 
ritories, in  their  variety  of  climates,  to  fupply  us  amply  with 
Hemp  and  Flax  in  abundance,  or  pitch  and  tar,  or  every 
fpecies  of  timber  for  Ship-Building  ?  Can  we  now  ftand 
in  need  of  Indico  or  Cocheneal,  or  Silk,  or  even  Wine 
and  Pot-Ash,  from  onr  colonies,  if  we  confider  them  in 
their  extent  from  fouth  to  north  ?  Now,  all  Canada  and 
it's  Dependencies  are  become  British,  we  certainly  can 
never  have  occafion  to  import  Furrs  or  Peltry  of  any 
kind,  except  from  our  own  continent  plantations. 
We  affuredly  can  never  want  longer  to  purchafe  from  other 
nations,  whr.t  our  colonies  will  moft  amply  fupply  us  with  ; 
provided  right,  vigorous,  and  effectual  meafures  are  taken 
by  Great -Britain  to  people  thefe  prodigious  territories  with 
plenty  of  induftrious  foreign  proteftants,  duly  encouraged 
for  thofe  purpofes.  For  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  it  will 
be  thought  better  policy  to  drain  the  mother-kingdom  ol 
people. 

For  the  encouragement  hitherto    given    fince  the  Defini 
tive   Treaty   of  Peace,  fee   his   rr.ajefty's  proclamation 
under  our  article  British  America. 

Some  of  the  principal  Laws  of  England,  with  regard  to 
the  importation  of  merchandizes. 

Tf  goods  imported  are  conveyed  away  without  entry,  and 
paying  cuftoms,  or  (ccurmg  the  fame  to  be  paid,  the  lord 


treafurer,  b:'.rons  of  the  Exchequer,  or  chief  magistrates  of 
the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  or  next  adjoin- 
ing thereunto,  may  grant  a  warrant  to  any  perfon,  who,  with 
the  affiftance  of  a  coidlablc,  may  break  open  ai;y  houfe  in 
the  day-time,  in  cafe  of  a  refiflance  ;  and  may  break  open 
doors,  ehefls,  trunks,  or  oilier  package,  and  take  thence 
any  prohibited  or  unaccnflomed  goods,  to  which  all  officers 
are  to  be  aiding  and  affifting  :  but  no  proceeding  {hall  be  up- 
on this  act,  unlefs  within  one  month  after  the  offence  is 
committed. — And,  if  falle  information  is  given,  the  detfon 
wrongfully  accufed  may  recover  coft  and  damages,  12  Car.  II. 
cap.  19.  14  Car.  II.  cap.  ii.  Sect.  5.  revived  6  Will,  and 
Mary,  cap.  1. 

No  fhip,  or  veffel  arriving  from  beyond  fea,  fhall  be  above 
three  days  failing,  from  Gravefend  to  the  place  of  difcharge, 
in  the  river  of  Thames,  unlefs  apparently  hindered  by  con- 
trary wind,  or  other  juft  impediment,  by  14  Car.  II.  cap.  ir. 
revived  6  Will,  and  Mary,  cap.  1. 

No  (hip,  bound  for  the  port  of  London,  fhall  touch  or  flay 
at  any  place,  adjoining  to  any  fhore,  between  Gravefend  and 
Chefter  kay ;  and  true  entries  fhall  be  made  of  all  fuch  fhip's 
lading,  upon  oath  of  the  mafter  or  purfer,  for  that  voyage, 
to  the  beft  of  their  knowledge  :  alfo,  where  fhe  took  in  her 
lading,  of  What  country  built,  how  managed,  who  was  maf- 
ter during  the  voyage,  and  who  were  owners  thersof.  And 
in  all  out-ports,  to  come  directly  to  the  place  of  unlading, 
and  make  true  entries  as  afotelaid,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  iool.  14  Car.  11.  cap.  11.  revived  b  Will,  and  Mary, 
cap.  1. 

After  any  fhip  is  cleared}  and  the  watchmen  and  tidefmen 
difcharged  from  their  attendance,  if  there  be  found  on  board 
fuch  fhip  any  goods  which  have  been  concealed,  and  not  paid 
duty  inward,  then  the  mafter,  or  other  perfon  taking  charge 
of  fuch  fhip,  fhall  forfeit  iool.  14  Car.  II.  cap.  ii.  revived 
6  Will,  and  Mary,   cap.  1. 

Porters,  carmen,  watermen,  &c.  affifting  in  carrying  on 
board,  or  landing  uncuftomed  or  prohibited  goods,  being 
convicted  by  the  oath  of  two  witnefles,  fhall,  for  the  firft  of- 
fence be  committed  to  the  next  gaol,  until  he  find  fecurity 
for  his  good  behaviour;  and  for  his  fecond  offence  to  be 
committed  for  two  months,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  or 
until  he  be  difcharged  by  the  court  of  Exchequer,  or  pays 
to  the  fhefiff  of  the  county  5  1.  Stat.  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11. 
revived  6  Will,  and  Mary. 

No  merchant  denizen  fhall  cover  a  ftranger's  goods,  but 
fhall  by  himfelf,  or  known  agent,  fign  ohe  of  his  bills  of 
every  entry,  with  the  mark,  number,  and  contents*  of  ever/ 
parcel  of  goods,  as  are  fated  to  pay  by  the  piece,  meafurej 
or  weight,  of  fuch  as  are  rated  duty  by  weight,  without 
which  no  entry  fhall  pafs.  And  no  children  of  aliens,  under; 
21  years,  fhall  have  entry  made  in  their  names,  nor  be  per- 
mitted to  trade.  Stat.  14  Car.  IL  cap.  11.  revived  6  Will, 
and  Mary,  cap.  I. 

Merchants,  trading  into  the  port  of  London,  fhall  have  free* 
liberty  to  lade  and  unlade  their  goods  at  any  of  the  lawful 
kays,  between  the  Tower  and  London-Bridge,  fun-rifing 
and  fun-fetting,  from  the  10th  of  September  to  the  10th  of 
March  ;  and  between  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  6  in  the 
evening,  from  the  10th  of  March  to  the  10th  of  September: 
giving  notice  thereof  to  the  refpective  officers,  appointed  to 
attend  the  lading  and  unlading  of  goods.  And  fuch  officers 
as  fhall  refufe,  upon  due  calling,  to  be  prefent,  fhall  forfeit 
5I.  for  every  default  :  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  the  in- 
former or  profecutor ;  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  book 
of  rates,  made  12  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  revived  6  Will,  and  Mary, 
cap.  1. 

No  goods  (fifh  taken  by  his  majefty's  fubjects,  fea-coal,  ftone 
and  beftial  excepted)  fhall  be  landed  or  laden  on  board,  but 
at  lawful  kays  and  places  (except  Hull,  1  Eliz.  cap.  n.)  or 
fuch  other  places  as  his  majefty  fhall  appoint,  by  commiffion- 
ers  out  of  the  court  of  Exchequer,  upon  forfeiture  of  fuch 
goods.  Stat.  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  revived  6  Will,  and  Mary, 
cap.  1. 

To  prevent  combination  between  importers  and  feizers  of 
goods,  unlawfully  imported  or  exported,  none  fhall  feize  the 
fame  but  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  or  fuch  as  fhall  be  au- 
thorized fo  to  do,  by  the  lord- treafurer,  under  treafurer,  or 
a  fpecial  commiffion  from  his  majtfty,  under  the  great  or 
privy-feal,  notwithstanding  any  law  to  the  contrary.  Stat. 
14  Car.  II.    cap».  it. 

If  any  feizer  of  prohibited  or  uncuftomed  goods  fhall  not 
make  due  profecution  thereof,  it  is  lawful  for  the  cuftorh- 
houfe  officers,  or  others  deputed  thereto,  to  make  feizure  of 
fuch  goods,  and  bring  his  action  by  way  of  deveneruntj 
and  they  fhall  be  in  law  adjudged  the  firft  true  inforrners  and 
feizers,  and  have  the  benefit  thereof,  notwithstanding  any 
law  and  ftatute,  &c.  to  the  contrary. 

All  foreign  goods  permitted  to  be  landed,  by  bills  at  fight, 
bills  at  view  or  fufferance,  fhall  be  landed  at  the  moft  con- 
venient kays  and  wharfs,  as  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  fhall 
direct  ;  and  there,  or  at  the  king's  ftorehoufe  of  the  refpec- 
tive ports,  fhall  be  meafurcd,  weighed,  numbered,  &c.  by 
the  officers  appointed,  who  fhall  perfect  the  entry,  and  there- 
unto fubferibe  their  names  j  and  the  next  day  make  their  re- 
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port  to  the  cuftomer,  collector,  or  comptroller ;  or,  in  de- 
fault thereof,  fhall  forfeit  iool. 

No  fort  of  wine  (except  Rhenifh)  fpicery,  grocery,  tobacco, 
pitch,  tar,  pot-afhes,  fait,  rofin,  deal-boards,  fir,  timber, 
or  olive  oil,  (hall  be  imported  into  England,  Wales,  or  town 
of  Berwick,  from  the  Netherlands,  or  Germany,  upon  the 
penalty  of  forfeiting  fhip  and  goods. 

Any  merchant  who  fhall  import  goods,  fhall  have  liberty  to 
break  bulk  in  any  lawful  port  or  kay  ;  the  matter  or  purfer 
firft.  making  oath  of  the  true  contents  of  the  fhip's  lading, 
as  by  the  firft:  article  of  the  book  of  rates. 
Brandy  in  any  veffel  lefs  than  fixty  gallons,  or  in  fhips  lefs 
than  fifteen  tons  burthen,  is  forfeited  by  4  and  5  Wilh  and 
Mary,  cap.  5. 

After  December  the  1  ft,  1696,  no  one  fhall  put  on  fliorc,  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  any  merchandize  of  the  growth  or  pro- 
duct of  any  of  his  majefty's  plantations,  unlefs  the  fame  have 
been  firft  landed  in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  and  paid 
the  duties  wherewith  the  fame  be  chargeable,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiting  fhip  and  goods  :  three-fourths  to  the  king,  and 
one-fourth  to  the  informer,  or  him  that  fhall  fue  for  the  fame : 
except  fhips  being  difabled  or  driven  into  any  part  of  Ireland, 
and  unable  to  proceed  on  her  voyage,  her  goods  may  be  put 
on  fhore  under  the  hands  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  cuf 
toms  there  rending,  until  the  goods  can  be  put  on  board 
fome  other  veflel  or  fhip,  to  be  tranfportcd  to  fome  part  of 
England,  Wales,  or  Berwick. 

After  the  ift.  of  Auguft,  1696,  natives  of  England  or  Ireland 
may  import  into  England,  directly  from  Ireland,  any  hemp, 
.  flax,  thread,  yarn,  and  linen,  of  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  Ireland,  cuftom-free,  the  chief  officer  fo  importing,  bring- 
ing a  certificate  from  the  chief  officer  in  Ireland,  cxpreffing 
the  particulars  of  the  goods,  with  the  names  and  places  of 
abode  of  the  exporters  thence,  and  of  fuch  as  have  fworn 
the  faid  goods  to  be  bona  fide  of  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  that  kingdom,  and  who  they  are  configned  to  in 
•  England  :  and  the  chief  officer  of  the  (aid  veflel  fhall  make 
oath,  that  the  faid  goods  are  the  fame  that  are  on  board, 
by  virtue  of  that  certificate. 

Wool  may  be  imported. from  Ireland  to  the  ports  of  White- 
haven, Liverpool,  Chefter,  Brittol,  Bridgewater,  Minehead, 
Barnftaple,  and  Biddeford,  and  no  other,  7  and  8  Will.  III. 
cap>  28k 

Of  goods  prohibited  importation* 
No  cloths,  made  beyond  fea,  fhall  be  brought  into  England, 
Ireland,  Wales,  or  Scotland,  upon  pertalty  of  forfeiture,  and 
further  punifhment  at  the  king's  pleafure. 
No  woollen  cloths,  woollen  cap?,  laces,  croltes,  ribbands, 
fringes  of  filk  Or  thread,  thread-laces,  filk  twined,  filk  any 
wife  embroidered,  or  gold-laces,  faddles,  ftirrups,  or  any 
harnefs  pertaining  to  faudles ;  fpurs,  holies  for  bridles,  hand- 
Irons,  grid-irons,  no  manner  of  locks,  hammers,  pincers, 
fire-tongs,  dripping-pans,  dice,  tennis-balls,  purfes,  gloves, 
girdles,  harnefles  for  girdles  of  iron,  lattin,  fteel,  tin  or  al- 
camine :  nothing  that  is  wrought  of  any  tanned  leather; 
corks,  knives,  daggers,  fword-blades,  bodkins,  fheers,  ra- 
zors, fciflars,  cheffmen,  playing-cards,  combs,  pattins,  pack- 
needles  ;  no  painted  wares,  forcers,  cafkets,  rings  of  copper, 
or  lattin  gilt,  chafing-difhes,  chafing-balls,  hanging-candle- 
flicks,  curtain- rings,  ladles,  fcummers,  counterfeit  bafons, 
ewers,  hats,  brufhes,  wool- cards  :  nor  any  of  thefe  wares 
or  chaffers  fhall  be  imported,  uttered,  and  fold  within  Eng- 
land or  Wales,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  half  to  the  king, 
2nd  half  to  the  informer  ;  excepting  wares  taken  in  the  fea 
by  a  wreck.     3  Edw.  IV.  cap.  4. 

No  girdlers,  point-makers,  purfers,  glovers,  joiners,  card- 
makers,  wire-mongers,  weavers,  bottle- makers,  or  copper- 
fmiths  wares,  fhall  be  imported  by  merchants  or  (hangers, 
1  Rich.  III.  cap.  12. 

No  great  cattle,  fheep,  or  fwine,  or  any  beef,  pork,  or  ba- 
con, fhall  be  imported  into  England,  or  town  of  Berwick 
(except  for  the  neceffary  provifion  of  the  fhips  in  which  they 
are  imported,  and  except  from  the  ifle  of  Man)  nor  any 
ling,  cod,  or  pilchards,  frefh  or  falted,  dried  or  bloated  ; 
nor  any  falmon,  eel  or  conger,  taken  by  any  foreigners, 
fhall  be  imported,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  one 
half  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh  where  the  fame  fhall  be  found, 
and- half  to  the  feizer  :  but  that  part  relating  to  bacon  is  re- 
pealed, 18  Car.  It.  cap.  32. 

No  foreign  wool-cards,  card-wire,  or  iron -wire  for  wo5l- 
cards,  fhall  be  imported  into  England  or  Wales  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture ;  one  half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  the 
informer.  No  foreign  bone-lace,  cut-work,  embroidery, 
fringe,  button,  or  needle-work,  fhall  be  imported  into  Eng- 
land or  Wales,  upon  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  goods, 
and  100 1.  one  half  to  the  king,  ahd  the  other  to  the  infor- 
mer, or  protecutor,  14  Car.  II.  cap.  13. 
No  foreign  hair-buttons,  or  other  buttons  whatfoever,  fhall 
be  imported  into  England  or  W'ales,  or  town  of  Berwick, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  one  half  to  the  king, 
and  the  other  to  the  profecutor,  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  13 
No  thrown  filk  of  the  product  or  manufacture  of  Italy,  Sici- 
ly, Naples  that  is  to  fay,  Italian,  coarfer  than  third  j  Bo- 


lognia,  Sicilian,  coa.fer  than  ficond  prny,  except  av  in  y 
Annae,  until  the  29th  of  September,  1705,  1101  tbrames,  >>r 
.  thrown  filk,  of  the  production  of  Turkey,  China,  Portia. 
or  the  Eait- Indies,  fhall  be  imported  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiture. 

No  whale-fins,  cut  into  fhert  lengths,  fliall  be  importedj 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture,  and  double  the  value  thereof, 
9  and  10  Will.  111. 

An  additional  duty  of  one  fhilling  in  the  pound  is  laid  on  al! 
goods  and  merchandize  imported,  except  goods  allowed  by 
former  acts  to  be  imported  duty  fee,  and  coodj  imported  by 
the  Eaft-India  company.  And  a  drawbaek  of  this  duty  fhall 
be  allowed  on  re-exportation  of  them  within  three  years,  ex- 
cept fuch  goods  on  which  no  diawback  is  allowed  by  former 
acts,   21  Geo.  II. 

A  drawback  of  three  fhillings  in  the  hundred  weight  fhall  be 
allowed  on  all  fugars  refined  and  exported. 
Any  perfon  refiding  in  his   majefty's  dominions  may  import 
thrown  filk  of  the  growth  of  Italy  or  bicily,  as  fhall  be  the 
produce  of  the  effects  of  Englifh  merchants  trading  thither, 
in  Englifh  fhipping  for  Leghorn,   1  Annie,  cap.  27. 
IMPOST,  fignifies  a  tax,  or  duty,  laid  by  the  fovereign  au- 
thority upon  fuch  merchandizes  as  are  brought  fiom  foreign 
countries  :  it  is  fometimes  applied  to  a  tax  impofed  upon  do- 
meftic  productions  and  manulaclures.     Sec  the  articles  Cus- 
toms, Duties,  Excise*. 
INAMELLING.     See  Enam£lLinc. 
INDIA     TRADE.      See  East-India   Trade,    E.\-t- 
India  Company,  Dutch  East-India  Company,  Java, 
and  fuch  other  heads  as  we  from  thofe  refer  to. 
INDIA-HOUSE  of  Spain,  for   the   management   of  the 
Spanifh  Weft- India  trade  and  navigation  of  that  kingdom. 
Upon  the  difcovery   of  the  Spaniln  Weft-Indies,   the  affairs 
and  tranfactions  that  occurred  in  thofe  countries  and  iflands; 
as  they  became  known,  were  adminiftered  by   feveral   com- 
miffions  which   their  Catholic  majefties   directed,  from  time 
to  time,  to  private  pcrfons  fucceffively. 

In  the  firft  Weft-India  fleet  that  was  di.'nuthcd  by  queen 
Joanna  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1501,  fhe  gives  commiflioners 
appointed  to  manage  the  fame  to  undeiftand,  that,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  king,  fhe  had  ordered  a  houfe  to  be  bu:!t 
in  the  fhip-yatds  of  the  city  of  Seville,  for  the  conduct  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  Weft-Indies,  Canaries,  and  other 
iflands,  which  were  already,  or  fhould  be  lor  the  future  d'f- 
Covered.  To  which  houfe  were  to  be  brought  all  merchan- 
dizes, and  other  things  neceffary  for  the  trade,  and  fuch  as 
were  carried  to  the  faid  iflands,  and  brought  fr»ni  them. 
That  in  the  faid  houfe  there  was  to  be  appointed  a  factor,  a 
treafurer,  and  an  efcrivano,  rcgiftcr,  or  clerk,  who  were  to 
take  charge  of  all  the  faid  trade,  as  would  appear  to  them 
more  fully,  by  an  inftruction  their  majefties  had  ordered 
to  be  drawn  up  to  that  purpofe,  figned  with  their  names, 
and  fuperfcribed  by  their  chief  contadores  and  comptrollers, 
&c. — That  their  majefties,  relying  on  the  great  abilities  and 
integrity  of  the  perlbns  mentioned  in  the  faid  commiffion, 
had  thought  fit  to  name  and  appoint  them  for  that  fervice  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  &c. — Charging  and  commanding  them  to  ac- 
cept of  the  faid  employments,  and  to  execute  them  with  all 
poffible  care  and  diligence,  according  to  the  aforefaid  inftruc- 
tion.— that  they  fhould,  from  time  to  time,  write  their  ma- 
jefties an  account  of  all  fuch  things  as  they  thought  conve- 
nient for  the  execution  of  the  faid  inftrudtion,  or  otherwife, 
that  they  might  give  the  neceffary  orders,  as  were  moft  for 
their  fervice,  and  the  advancement  of  the  faid  trade. 
To  which  effect  fhe  gave  them  full  powers,  during  their  ma- 
jefties will  and  pleafure,  and  that  fhe  would  order  their  fkla- 
ries  to  be  appointed. 

This  was  the  foundation  of  inftituting  the  firft  judges,  or 
commiflioners,  in  Spain,  whofe  power  was  expreffed  in  the 
inftruction  therein  mentioned,  which  contains  in  fubftance  as 
follows : 

In  regard  that  the  employment  of  efcrivano  was  not  infti- 
tuted  only  for  keeping  and  Hating  of  accounts,  but  alfo  to 
fecure  and  preferve  the  books,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
boufe  (as  is  done  to  this  day)  therefore  he  was  called  efcri- 
vano, or  regifter,  and  is  fo  named  in  the  firlt  warrant,  but 
evet  after  contador  or  comptroller. 

From  the  firft:  inftitution  of  the  commiflioners  it  feems  to 
have  been  her  Catholic~majefty's  will,  that  the  three  judges, 
or  commiflioners,  fhould  live  in  the  India-Houfe,  as  appears 
by  the  order  of  the  14th  of  February,  1503;  'till  afterwards, 
in  the  year  15 18,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  fent  orders  that 
none  of  them  fhould  live  there,  but  leave  it  all  for  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  trade,  and  to  hold  their  meetings  as  the  hiftorigrapher 
Anthony  de  Hetrera  mentions  ;  and  this  was  the  cccafion  of 
a  new  ordinance,  by  which  the  comptroller,  treafurer,  ahd 
factor  are,  for  the  future,  obliged  to  live  in  the  India-Houfe, 
in  which,  as  appears,  the  treafurer's  deputy  had  an  apart- 
ment, and  afterwards  it  was  given  to  the  eldeft  judge  that  was 
a  lawyer,  when  the  chamber  of  juftice  was  erected. 
The  Spanifh  hiftorian,  Anthony  de  Herrera,  fays  alfo,  thati 
in  the  year  1510,  the  bufinefs  relating  to  the  Weft-Indies 
daily  increafing,  and  the  king  conceiving  the  good  rhanage- 
'      ment  of  it  depended  on  the  India-Houfe  at  Seville,  he  re- 
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Jblved  to  honour  it,  and  therefore  commanded  the  admiral 
to  lend  an  account  to  thofe  officers  of  all  things  he  thought 
fit  to  acquaint  his  mdjefty  with,  and  to  keep  conftant  corre 
fpondence  with  them :  and,  at  the  fame  time,  he  ordered 
the  officers  of  the  houfe,  that,  whenfoever  they  ifl'ued  any 
orders  for  the  Weft-Indies,  they  fhould  confult  with,  and 
receive  information  from  fuch  perfons  as  were  acquainted 
with  the  countries  difcovered,  for  the  better  giving  fuch  di- 
rections as  were  pioper,  and  for  difcovering  the  fecrcts  of 
thofe  parts.  He  charged  alfo  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Gra- 
dos  not  to  intrench  upon  the  jurifdiction  of  the  faid  houfe. 
To  fhew  how  much  their  Catholic  majefties,  and  the  em- 
peror Chailes  V.  relied  upon  the  commiffioners  of  the  India- 
Houfe  at  Seville,  for  what  related  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Weft-India  commerce,  it  is  material  to  obferve  what  Anthony 
de  Herrera  writes,  when  mentioning  his  imperial  majefty 's 
care  about  building  of  fhips  for  thofe  parts,  and  having  fhip- 
wrights  to  go  over  to  Hifpaniola,  to  ftay  there  fome  time, 
2nd  thence  pafs  over  to  the  continent,  and  other  parts  ;  and 
that  this  method  fhould  be  obferved  for  the  future,  not  only 
as  to  fhip-wnghts,  but  all  other  perfons  that  were  to  go  over 
into  thofe  countries,  becaufe  at  Hifpaniola  they  would  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  food,  air,  and  other  things  of  that 
country,  and  would  then  go  with  more  fafety  into  any  other 
parts  of  the  Weft-Indies :  he  fays  his  majefty  writ  then  to 
the  commiffioners,  telling  them,  He  wondered  they  had  not 
thought  of  this  particular,  fince  they  had  nothing  elfe  to 
mind  but  the  trade  of  the  Indies  ;  that,  for  the  future,  they 
ought  to  be  more  attentive  to  it,  and  take  caie  to  find  out 
methods  to  advance  thole  parts,  fince  he  relied  on  them,  as  he 
had  at  other  times  given  them  to  underftand,  becaufe  the 
minifters  about  him  had  multiplicity  of  bufinefs  to  attend, 
whereas  they  had  none  but  that,  and  were  always  fettled, 
which  the  court  was  not. 

The  hiftorian  tells  us  further,  That  his  majefty  faid  fa  in  re- 
gard that,  'till  then,  there  was  no  particular  council  appointed 
for  the  affairs  of  the  Indies :  for,  though,  as  he  fays,  there 
had  been  one  during  a  fhort  time,  his  majefty  had  fufpended 
it  on  account  of  the  bifhop  of  Burgos's  difguft,  who  by 
means  of  his  friendfhip  with  the  commendary  Francis  de 
los  Cobos,  in  the  year  1517,  obtained  of  the  king  the  re- 
cftablifhment  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  where  he  mentions 
the  perfons  then  admitted  to  it ;  though  D.  John  de  Solor- 
cano  does  not  affign  the  inftitution  of  it  'till  1524,  becaufe  it 
was  then  the  emperor  named  a  prefident  and  councilors  for 
that  fupreme  royal  council,  and  looks  upon  tho!e  which  An- 
thony de  Herrera  took  for  a  council  only  as  particular  aifcm- 
blies,  to  confult  upon  occafion.  And  thus  we  hence  infer, 
in  honour  of  the  Spanifh  India-Houfe,  that,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  it  fupplied  the  defect  of  that  council  during  that  interim, 
and  has  ever  fince  continued  a  fovereign  court,  as  erected  by 
that  great  emperor. 

The  more  the  wealth,  bufinefs,  and  authority  of  the  India- 
Houfe  increafed,  the  more  it  was  attacked  by  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate, who  took  it  ill  that  affairs  of  fuch  confequence  fhould 
run  through  other  hands  ;  but  their  Catholic  majefties  judged 
that  the  affairs  of  a  new  world,  of  fuch  vaft  extent  and  con- 
fequence, fhould  run  through  a  particular  channel  of  their 
own  eftablifhment.  In  fhort,  it  feems  from  Herrera,  that, 
in  the  year  1518,  there  had  happened  fome  difputes  at  Seville 
abc'  jurifdiction,  and  the  king  ordered  D.  Francis  Fernan- 
des  de  Quinones,  earl  of  Luna,  then  fupreme  magiftrate  of 
Seville,  not  to  intermeddle,  on  any  account,  with  what  con- 
cerned the  jurifdiction  of  the  India-Houfe,  but  rather  dili- 
gently to  fupport  and  maintain  it  in  the  privileges  granted  by 
his  majefty. 

The  fame  order  was  given  to  Sancho  Martinez,  who  fuc- 
cecded  the  earl,  for  that  the  king  did  not  only  defign  to  fup- 
port what  he  had  done,  but  even  to  add  other  authorities  to 
it,  if  neceffary.  The  fame  hiftorian,  in  another  place,  ac- 
quaints us,  that  the  fupreme  magiftrates  of  Seville  received  a 
fevere  reprimand,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  aid  and  affift  the 
treafurer  of  the  India-Houfe,  Sancho  de  Martinez,  who  de- 
manded their  affiftance  againft  an  alcaide  belonging  to  the 
admiral  of  Caftille's  deputy,  who  hindered  Ferdinand  Ma- 
gallanes  from  fetting  up  his  colours  where  other  captains  ufed 
to  do  ;  and  the  king  commiffioned  the  judges  of  the  houfe  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  matter,  in  order  to  punifh  thofe  fe- 
verely  who  were  found  guilty. 

Herrera  further  tells  us,  That,  the  contador,  or  comptroller, 
John  Lopez  de  Recalde,  who  was  a  commiffioner,  or  judge- 
officer,  being  fufpended  in  the  year  1523,  that  bufinefs  might 
not  be  obftructed,  whilft  his  caufe  was  in  debate,  his  majefty 
ordered  the  earl  of  Oforno,  then  chief  magiftrate  of  Seville, 
to  ac~t  in  conjunction  with  the  treafurer  and  factor:  but,  it 
being  hard  to  reconcile  different  jurisdictions,  there  happened 
fevcral  contefts. 

King  Philip  II.  made  fuch  account  of  this  India-Houfe,  that 
he  would  not  only  have  it  be  the  repofitory  of  all  his  treafures 
brought  from  the  Weft-Indies,  but  the  treafury  of  all  his  re- 
venues arifing  by  tolls,  cuftoms,  falt-pits,  and  cards,  in  An- 
dalufia,  which  was  begun  in  1579  ;  and  in  1580,  it  feems  his 
majefty  ordered  the  revenue  fhould  run  through  the  hands  of 
the  prefident  of  the  houfe,  then  the  licentiate,  James  Gafca 
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de  Salazar,  the  earl  of  Villar,-  chief  magiftrate  of  Seville, 
and  ihe  treafurer,  D.  Francis  Tello;  and  it  appears,  that 
the  prefident  of  the  I  idia-Houfe  took  place  of  the  chief  ma- 
giftrate, and  figned  before  him. 

King  Philip  ll.  did  not  only  make  ufe  of  the  prefident  and 
commffioners  of  the  india-Houfe,  in  what  directly  belonged 
to  their  employment,  but  in  things  remote,  and  of  vaft  con- 
fequence ;  and  they,  together  with  the  duke  of  Medina  Si- 
donia,  who  commanded  it,  had  the  care  of  fitting  out  that 
grand  armada  againft  England  in  1588:  and,  in  1582,  the 
fame  king  appointed  ;htm  to  chufe  a  founder  for  the  mint, 
that  place  being  then  vacant. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention  an  occurrence, 
which  fhews  the  ftate  of  his  Catholic  majefty's  finances  at 
that  time,  and  how  ready  the  India-Houfe  was  to  ferve  the 
city  of  Seville.  In  the  year  1590,  that  city  begged  of  king 
Philip  II.  that  he  would  Jend  them  150,000  ducats  out  of  his 
returns  in  the  laft  fleet,  'tili  they  could  raife  that  fum  at  in- 
tereft.  His  nujelty  ordered  the  commiffioners  of  the  India- 
Houfe  to  inroim  him  whether  he  might  grant  that  favour 
without  prefent  mifs  of  the  money.  They  anfwered,  That, 
the  city  of  oeville  having  of  late  fallen  under  many  difap- 
pointments,  and  being  always  ready  to  ferve  his  maj«fty, 
they  thought  it  expedient  he  fhould  lend  them  as  far  as 
ioo,oco  ducats,  of  which  fum  there  would  be  no  great 
want. 

1  here  was  then  not  only  a  confiderable  bank  in  fpecie,  but 
the  public  credit  was  good;  for,  in  the  year  161 1,  we  find  a 
letter  fent  to  his  majefty,  wherein  the  commiffioners  of  the 
India-Houfe  acquaint  him,  that  his  punctual  payments  had  Icr 
advanced  his  credit,  that  he  might  take  up  as  much  money  as 
he  pleafed,  at  eafier  intereit  than  private  perlons.  And,  in 
the  year  1629,  another  letter,  acquainting  the  council,  that, 
for  fitting  out  of  galleons,  it  would  be  eafier  to  take  up  mo- 
ney on  his  majefly's  credit,  and  by  his  commiffioners,  in  his 
name,  than  on  the  fund  of  haberias,  or  duty  of  convoys. 
It  will  not  therefore  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  obfervS 
the  greatnefs  of  this  court,  whofe  jurifdiction  is  as  large  as 
it's  territory  is  boundlefs;  whofe  authority  is  fo  extraordinary, 
that  it  has  fupplied  the  place  of  a  council,  and  acted  as  fuch, 
not  only  in  reference  to  the  Indies,  but  to  the  public  revenue 
and  military  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  when  orders  paffed  im- 
mediately from  the  king  to  it;  whofe  wealth  is  tweh,  that 
none  in  Europe  can  compare  with  it ;  whofe  credit  is  fo  high, 
that  no  private  perfon  could  equal  it  ;  whofe  preheminences 
were  fuch,  that  they  had  the  appointing  of  all  officers,  even, 
to  the  admirals  of  fleets,  and  civil  magiftrates;  the  giving 
palfes  to  fhips  to  all  parts,  and  fending  advice  boats  with 
only  their  own  orders;  one  of  whofe  judges,  or  commiffioners, 
being  warning  at  the  board,  the  place  has  been  fupplied  by 
the  chief  magiftote  of  Seville,  being  a  nobleman  of  Caftille  ; 
the  appointing  of  whofe  officers  the  emperor  Charles  V.  re- 
feived  to  himfelf,  together  with  viceroys  and  archbifhops, 
when  he  went  into  F landers,  leaving  -.he  difpofal  of  all  other 
places  to  the  prince  his  ("on,  afterwards  king  Philip  II.  though 
the  viciffitude  of  times  has  of  late  deprived  it  of  the  privilege 
of  choofing  officers,  thofe  places  being  fince  fold. 
Notwithftanding  the  decay  which  time,  and  feveral  accidents, 
have  occafioned  in  the  greatnefs  of  this  India-Houfe,  there 
is  not  in  all  the  Spanifh  monarchy  a  nobler  court,  next  to  the 
king's  council  ;  for  the  commiffioners  of  both  the  chambers  of 
direction  and  juftice  enjoy  all  the  fame  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties with  the  judges  in  chancery,  and  other  courts,  and  may 
be  termed  a  council,  inafmuch  as  their  advice  is  afked  upon 
feveral  occafions  by  his  majefty. 

The  licentiate  Alonzo  Morgado  fays,  that  the  treafure  of  the 
India-Houfe  has  been  fo  great,  as  would  fuffice  to  pave  the 
ftreets  of  Seville  with  tiles  of  filver  and  geld.  Roderick  Caro 
alfo  fays,  that  it  was  part  of  the  palace  and  royal  apartments, 
and  it's  authority  is  fo  great,  that  no  fhip  can  fail  to  the  Weft- 
Indies  without  it's  leave.  And  again,  that,  for  this  reafon, 
authors  juftly  called  Seville  queen  of  the  ocean.  And  D. 
John  de  Solorcano  and  Anthony  de  Herrera  fay,  that  it  is  a 
tribunal  of  great  power,  having  to  do  with  all  bufinefs  con- 
cerning the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Spanifh  Indies,  and 
whatever  aiifes  confequentially  therefrom,  and  no  magiftrate 
can  intermeddle  in  what  concerns  it. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  find  that  queen  Joanna,  at 
the  time  fhe  appointed  the  three  firft  commiffioners,  or 
judges,  afligned  the  jurifdiction,  but  how  Far  it  extended, 
or  under  what  Jaws  and  ordinances,  is  not  extant ;  only  we 
find  the  rules  then  prefcribed  were  given  in  two  meets  of 
parchment,  hung  up  in  frames. 

This  is  furthei  to  be  made  out,  by  feveral  orders  from  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  wherein  mention  is  made  of  thofe  ordi- 
nances; and  more  lately,  in  the  year  1539*  by  an  order  of 
council,  whuh  allows  them  private  jurifdiction,  civil  and 
criminal,  in  all  caules  belonging  to  owners  and  mailers  of 
fhips,  feafaring  piopie,  and  fuch  as  lofe  fhips,  or  are  the  caufe 
of  lofing  thtm  ;  to  factors  and  merchants;  to  them  that  in- 
tercept, and  <pen  letters  or  in  ft  ructions,  relating  to  the  Weft- 
Indies:  and  to  the  obfer^auon  of  all  laws  and  ordinances 
made  for  regulating  the  trade  and  commerce  of  thofe  pans. 
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And  they  arc  hereby  authorized  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
crimes,  thefts,  or  other  oft"'  nets,  committed  in  failing  to  or 
from  the  Weft-Indies  ;  and,  after  that,  'till  the  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  or  merchandizes,  are  delivered  at  Seviile;  and  to  enquire 
into,  and  punifh  the  tranfgrefTors  they  (hall  find,  fo  that  no 
other  judge  (hall  intermeddle  therein  ;  and  their  fehtences 
fhall  be  executed  in  the  uiUal  places  for  that  purpofe  ;  and, 
though  the  prohibition  to  other  judges  to  intermeddle  be 
general,  yet  thofc  of  Cadiz,  ^t.  Lucar,  and  other  portr.,  are 
particularly  named,  and  the  captains-genojal  of  the  coafts  of 
Andalufia,  thofe  being  the  places  where  this  jurifdiction  is 
ufually  exercifed. 

By  an  order  finned  at  Valladolid,  the  14th  of  June,  1558, 
it  is  appointed  that  the  fame  method  be  practifed  in  trying  of 
caufes  in  the  lndia-Houfe,  as  is  ufed  in  the  royal  courts 
of  Valladolid  and  Granada;  and,  befides  this,  in  feveral 
other  warrants,  it  is  ftiled  his  majefty's  court,  even  before 
there  was  a  chamber  of  juftice. 

The  trade  of  the  Weft-Indies  increafing,  thisi  like  other 
courts,  received  feveral  new  laws  and  ordinances,  for  the 
better  management  thereof,  and  the  execution  of  jull  c<  ; 
and  to  the  three  commiffioners  and  judges,  by  their  offices, 
there  were  added  a  prcfident,  three  oydores,  that  is,  lawyer- 
judges,  fo  called  from  the  word  oyr,  to  hear  ;  an  alcaide,  a 
head  alguazile,  much  like  our  judges  tipftaft" ;  a  fifcal,  or 
folicitor,  and  feveral  other  officers.  To  this  court  are  fub- 
ordinate  thofe  of  the  prior  and  confuls  of  the  trade  of  Seville 
and  it's  territory,  of  the  contadores,  or  auditors  of  haberias, 
or  the  duty  for  convoys,  the  tribunal  for  affairs  of  India  at 
Cadiz,  the  judges  of  regifters  in  the  Canary  Iflands,  and 
many  others. 

Thii  court,  befides  the  privative,  enjoys  an  ordinary  jurif- 
diction, with  all  the  preheminencies  annexed  to  it.  Now  to 
leave  the  canvaffing  of  thefe  two  jurifdictions  to  the  learned, 
the  laws  of  Spain  informing  us,  that  jurildidtion  may  be  called 
ordinary  which  is  immediately  granted  by  the  prince,  or  by 
the  law  ;  befides  the  perpetuity  of  the  offices  in  a  tribunal 
that  has  jurifdiction,  renders  them  ordinary.  This  court, 
being  eftablifbed  by  the  prince,  cannot  be  denied  t<>  be  thus 
qualified;  and  it  is  privative,  by  reafon  of  it's  jurifdiction 
without  any  particular  territory,  which  yet  does  not  obftrucl 
it's  being  ordinary  :  for  though,  by  it's  ordinances;  it  feems 
confined  onlv  to  pcrfons  and  caufes,  yet  the  perfons  offend- 
ing being  ordered  to  be  brought  to  it  from  any  parts,  tho'  at 
never  fo  great  a  diftance,  it  appears  that  it's  territory  is  as 
large  as  his  majefty's  dominions. 

It  further  appears  to  have  full  jurifdiction  and  authority  over 
it's  own  officers,  as  has  been  evident  from  feveral  cafes,  and 
particularly  in  the  conteft  that  arofe  in  the  year  1655,  when 
Thomas  de  Arenas  killed  D.  Alonfo  de  Villa  Corta,  both  of 
them  being  contadores  of  haberias,  that  is,  comptrollers  of 
the  duty  for  convoys  ;  which  murder,  though  committed  in  a 
ftreet  at  Seville,  and  far  from  the  lndia-Houfe,  yet  the  city 
judges  infifting  that  the  cognizance  of  that  affair  belonged  to 
them,  and  the  determination  being  remitted  to  Madrid,  it 
was  given  in  favour  of  this  court. 

By  an  order  from  the  emperor  Charles  V.  whereof  mention 
has  been  made  before,  it  appears  his  majefty's  defign  was  not 
only  to  maintain  ihe  lndia-Houfe  in  it's  original  privileges  and 
jurifdiction,  but  to  increafe  them,  as  was  afterwards  done 
upon  feveral  occafions,  by  deciding  fundry  difputes  and  con- 
troverfies  in  favour  of  it,  whereof  I  will  give  fome  inftances. 
And  here  we  (hall  obferve,  that  the  method  practifed  by  this 
court  for  preferving  it's  authority,  before  thefe  contefts  were 
regulated,  was  to  fummon  the  plaintiff,  who  had  entered  his 
action  in  another  court,  againft  any  perfon  fubject  to  the 
jurifdiction  of  the  lndia-Houfe,  to  appear  there,  and  make 
good  his  affeitions,  and  this  upon  pain  of  imprifonment  and 
forfeiture  of  goods ;  which  was  the  occafion  of  erecting  the 
chamber  of  competition,  in  the  year  1621  ;  and  this  form 
has  been  followed  ever  fince. 

At  other  timts  the  efcrivanos,  or  regifters,  were  fummoned 
to  lay  before  the  court  the  proceedings  of  the  parties ;  if 
they  refufed,  they  were  proceeded  againft  upon  contempt, 
and  if,  upon  complying,  the  caufe  was  found  to  belong  to 
the  India- Houfe,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  all  the  original 
procefs,  and  the  parties  were  ordered  to  follow  their  fuit  in 
that  court. 

The  kings  of  Spain  have  not  only  fupported  the  authority  of 
this  court,  by  exempting  it  from  any  fubordination  to  others, 
but  have  alfo  made  it  independent  of  all  other  councils,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Indies,  as  appears  by  feveral  grants  and  or- 
ders ;  and,  laftly,  by  one  of  king  Philip  IV.  in  the  year 
1647,  forbidding  the  prefideht  and  commiffioners  to  obey 
any  orders  fent  them  by  any  court  or  council,  except  only 
that  of  the  Indies. 

The  commiflary-general,  under-commiflary,  and  fub-dele- 
gates  of  the  croifade,  have  often  attempted  to  intermeddle 
wiih  merchandizes  coming  from  the  Weft-Indies,  but  the 
prefident  and  commiffioners  ever  carried  it  againft  them,  as 
they  have  done  againft  all  other  magiftrates;  inftances  where- 
of are  too  tedious  to  infert,  and  not  material,  it  being  our 
bufinefs  only  to  reprefent  how  far  the  authority  of  the  court 
extends.  Nor  has  this  court  been  lefs  peremptory  in  re- 
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fufing  to  obey  orders  fent  down  from  any  councils,  except 
that  of  the  Weft- Indies,  only  in  particular  cafes,  fuch  *s"de- 
livering  of  the  revenue,  by  order  of  the  council  de  Hazienda, 
or  of  the  revenue,  and  the  money  anfrng  by  (he  croifade,  by 
order  from  the  commiffary,  and  council  belonging  to  it ; 
but,  in  other  cafes,  only  his  majefty's  order,  and  that  of  the 
council  of  the  Weft-Indies,  were  obeyed.  Yet  the  council 
de  Hazienda,  or  of  the  revenue,  cannot  draw  bills  upon  the 
plate  that  is  aboard  the  galleons,  flota,  or  other  veflels  coming 
up  the  river,  nor  upon  plate-mafters,  they  having  no  com- 
mand over  any  but  what  is  actually  brought  into  the  trea- 
fury  of  the  India  Houfe,  becaufe  the  council  of  the  Indies  is 
firft  to  declare  what  part  falls  to  their  difpofal.  The  judges 
pr  commiffioners  for  contraband  goods,  pretending  to  feize 
Weft-India  goods,  upon  any  account  whatfocver,  have  been 
ordered  to  defift;  and  the  governors  of  St.  Lucar  and  Caciz, 
endeavouring  to  iheroach  upon  the  jurifdiction  of  the  fu- 
preme  court  of  the  lndia-Houfe,  have  been  fevcrely  repri- 
manded. 

This  court  of  the  India-trade  has  not  only  power  to  infpeel 
the  gold  and  filver  brought  from  the  Weft-Indirs,  and  to  take 
care  it  be  effectually  delivered  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  but 
to  provide  and  fee  it  be  not  carried  out  to  other  nations  ; 
for,  though  this  feems  to  be  the  charge  of  the  ordinary  ma- 
giftrates, or  commiffioners  for  the  export,  when  once  the 
plate  is  delivered  out  of  the  mints,  yet  this  court  has  an  ac- 
cumulative power  in  this  particular,  granted  by  the  council 
of  ftare  the  3d  of  April,  1608.  In  relation  to  the  inquifition 
at  Seville  in  the  year  1663,  it  was  refolved,  that,  when  the 
faid  tribunal  required  any  papers  to  be  delivered,  or  certifi- 
cate to  be  made,  a  fecretary  be  fent  with  the  mcflage,  who 
comes  into  court  with  hi  'word  and  hat  on,  fits  down  on 
one  of  the  fide- benches,  and,  having  declared  b'i  Biei  igej 
the  prefident  anfwers,  They  will  take  the  demands  or  .he 
inquifition   into  confederation,  and,  in   the  mean  he; 

may  wait  without.  When  they  are  come  to  a  refi  lud  n,  he 
is  called  in,  and  orders  are  given  for  putting  their  d  cree  in 
execution. 

To  conclude,  this  court,  by  an  order  of  the  21ft  of  Tunc, 
1574,  is  authorized  to  take  cognizance,  independent  of  any 
other  court,  of  all  caufes  mentioned  in  the  ordinances,  and 
to  pioceed  againft  all  perfons  that  {hall  any  way  contradict 
them;  to  fee  them  obfer\cd  and  kept,  arid  to  perform  all 
things  relating  to,  and  depending  on  them.  And  this  court 
accordingly  has  proceeded  to  give  judgment,  independent  of 
all  other  courts,  in  criminal  matters,  to  imprifonment.  fend- 
ing to  the  gallies,  banilhment,  and  hanging;  of  which  na- 
ture many  inftances  might  be  mentioned,  as  alfo  of  the  im- 
prifonment of  generals,  and  other  perfons  in  high  pofts,  for 
offences  within  it's  jurifdiction.  It  is  but  reafonable,  fays 
our  author,  that  this  court  of  trade  fhould  exercife  jurifdiction 
over  it's  own  officers,  it  being  a  curb  and  check  upon  them, 
to  know  their  own  tribunal  will  punifh  the  crimes  they  fhall 
commit,  without  being  neceffitated  to  carry  them  before  any 
other  magiftrate.  In  Seville,  befides  the  officers  of  the 
lndia-Houfe,  all  thofe  belonging  to  the  artillery,  gunnersj 
pilots,  owners  of  fhips,  and  failors,  are  independent  of  the 
civil  magiftrate,  and  only  fubordinate  to  the  court  of  the 
lndia-Houfe,  called  in  Spanifh,  Cafa  de  la  Contratracion  ;' 
that  is,  The  Houfe  of  trade.  See  the  articles  Andalusia, 
Flota,  Galleons,  Spanish  America. 

Remarks. 

We  have  feen,  from  the  foregoing  narrative,  with  what  great 
power  and  authority  the  lndia-Houfe  of  Spain  is  invefted, 
in  order  to  preferve  and  maintain  the  commerce  of  the  Spa- 
nifh Indies.  The  immenfe  treafures  which  have  been  drawn 
from  Spanifh  America  are  too  well  known  to  need  intima- 
tion ;  [fee  our  article  America,  Acapulco,]  but  the  Spa- 
niards experiencing  that  thefe  treafures  have  been  chiefly 
difTeminated  among  the  European  nations,  and  but  a  fmall 
proportion  of  the  whole  has  remained  in  Spain,  they  have 
for  above  thefe  30  years  paft,  fet  about  a  reform  of  the  man- 
ner of  carrying  on  this  trade.  [See  the  articles  Flota, 
Galleons,  Register^Ships,  and  Spanish  America.] 
That  the  trade  of  England,  as  well  as  France  and  Holland, 
has,  for  many  years  paft,  depended  greatly  on  our  exports 
to  Spanifh  America,  by  the  way  of 'Old  Spain,  is  certain; 
that  the  dominions  of  the  new  world  which  are  fubject  to 
his  Catholic  maiefty  may  no  longer  depend"  upon  being  fup~ 
plied  with  the  fabrics  of  other  European  nations,  the  Spa- 
niards have  been  many  years  endeavouring,  and  ftill  zealoufly 
continue  to  endeavour  to  raife,  within  themfelves,  whatever 
produce,  and  to  manufacture  whatever  fabrics  they  can,  in 
order  to  fupply  their  own  American  colonies  therewith,  that 
other  nations  may  not  engrofs  the  greateft  fhare  of  thofe  ad- 
vantages.— This  is  the  commercial  fyftem  which,  at  prefent,, 
prevails  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  is  founded  on  the  fame 
principles  as  that  of  other  nations  is,  to  the  end  that  the  mo- 
ther kingdom  may  reap  all  advantages  (he  can  by  their  colo- 
nies and  plantations. 

That  Spain  is  really  making  thefe  efforts  in  her  commerce, 

we  have  already  fnev.n  in  great  variety  of  inftances  through- 
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cut  this  work,  and  (hall  further  fhew  the  fame  in  the  fequel  : 
and  whether  this  ought  not  Co  to  alarm  this  nation  as  to  excite 
a  refolution  to  compenfate  ourfelves  for  thofe  evils  we  muft 
certainly  hereby  fuftaj^  is  fubmitted  to  thofe  who  have  can- 
didly attended  to  what  we  have  hitherto  urged,  and  (hall  con- 
tinue to  do  through  the  whole  of  our  public  fervice. 
"But,  as  the  court  of  Spain  could  never  effectuate  thefe  great 
things  without  the  aid  of  artificers  and  manufacturers,  they 
are  daily  decoying  them  from  all  nations  whence  they 
are  to  be  had  ;  and  many  more  perhaps,  are  gone  from  this 
nation  in  particular,  within  a  few  years,  than  we  are  ap- 
prized of. 

That  this  may  appear  to  our  readers  from  the  actual  rneafures 
which  have  been  fome  years  fince  taken  by  Spain,  we  judge 
it  mod  fatisfactory  to  produce  our  teftimonials,  which  we  (hall 
do  from 

Copies  of  letters,  fent  by  order  of  his  late  Catholic  majefty, 
December  12,  171 8,  to  the  captain-general  and  intendants 
of  the  Spanifh  provinces,  charging  them  with  the  kind 
treatment  of  foreigners,  and  other  instructions  in  favour 
of  thofe  that  (hall  come  into  Spain,  either  to  work  or  ferve 
in  the  army. 

The  following  order  has  been  fent  by  the  captain-general, 
and  commanding  officers  on  the  frontiers. 

*  Complaints  being  made  that  there  has  not  been  (hewn  to 

*  foreigners,  who  have  come  into  Spain  by  fea  or  land,  that 

*  kind  treatment  which   his  majefty  defires,  and  is   fitting, 

*  he  has  refolved  that  orders  be  fent  by  the  captain -general, 
'  to  the  governors  of  the  fortieffes  on  the  frontiers,  or  fea- 
«  ports,  that  kind  reception  (hould  be  given  to  the  foreigners 

*  that  (hall  come  thither ;  and  that,  if  any  of  them   pleafe 

*  to    go   into  the  inland    parts   of  thefe    kingdoms,   either 

*  to  ferve  in  the  army,  or  exercife  any  Mechanic  Trade, 

*  or  other  occupation  whatfoever,  according  as  it  (hall  be 
■  the  inclination  or  ability  of  each  perfon,  that   they  be  2I- 

*  lowed  to  pafs  freely,  and  without  interruption  ;  and  that, 

*  to  all  fuch  as  (hall  come  on  foot,  be  granted  paflports  for 

*  the  inland  parts,  for  fuch  term  of  time  as  (hall  be  fufficient 
4  for  their  arrival  at  the  place  defired,  ufing  fuch  precaution, 

*  that  the  faid  term  inferted  in  the  pafs  may  not  ferve  them 

*  for  a  return  back  to  their  own  country;  and  the  faid  tra- 
«  veiling  partes  are  to   have  the  following  general  ciaufes, 

*  that  no  obftruction  be  given  them,  but  all  the  relief  that 
«  (hall  be  neceffary  in  their  journey,  and  an  efpecial  charge, 

*  that,  in  all  places  they  (hall  pafs  through  in  the  direct  road, 
«  there  be  provided  for  each  perfon  a  lodging  and  a' bed,  for 

*  one  night  only,  at  the  expence  of  the  faid  places,  and  all 

*  other  necefTaries  for  money  at  the  cuftomary  prices,  with- 
c  out  any  exceeding  whatfoever  :  and  in  order  that  ftrangers, 

*  who  (hall  come  into  thefe  dominions,  may  find  fuch  fa- 
«  vourable  treatment  and  kind   reception,  the  governors  of 

*  the  fortrefles  and  ports  (hall  inform  themfelves  of  all  fuch 

*  as  (hall   arrive  there,  and   be  inclined   to  fettle  in  Spain, 

*  and  ufe  all  their  addrefs  to  prevail  with  thofe  that  under- 
4  derftand  any  Mechanic  Arts,  to  be  fent  to  the  places 
«  where  the  Fabrics,  Manufactures,  or  other  Crafts 

*  are  carried  on,  according  to  the  inclination  and  abilities  of 

*  each  perfon,  more  efpecially  to  the  chief  town  of  the  dif- 

*  trict,  where  the  intendants  refide :  and  that  all  fuch  as  be 
«  willing  to  ferve  in  the  army,  Szc.  Sec. — All  thefe  things  I 
«  communicate  to  your  excellency,  by  his  majefty's  com- 

*  mand,  that  you  may  difpatch  the  necefiary  inftructions  for 

*  the  execution  and  obfervation  of  them,  as  far  as  fhall  con- 

*  cern  you  ;  your  excellency,  giving  alfo  an  efpecial  charge 

*  to  the  governors  not  to  fuffer  their  fecretaries  to  demand 

*  any  fee  for  fuch  travelling  paflports,  or  upon  any  other 

*  pretence.     God  preferve,  Szc. 

*  And  his  majefty  orders,  that,  as  foon  as  the  intendants  arc 
'  made  acquainted  with  this  refolution,  that  they  ufe  alfo  the 
1  utmoft  of  their  power  to  procure  kind  treatment  for  foreign  - 

*  crs  that  (hall  corns  into  the  kingdom  ;  and  direct,  in  thofe 

*  provinces  where  there  (hall  be  no  military  commanding  of- 

*  ficers,  that  lodging  be  found  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as 

*  has  been  already  provided  for  fuch  as  (hall  come  on  foot, 
'  it  being  undcritood  only  when  they  are  travelling  into  the 

*  inland  parts  of  Spain,  but  not  when  they  (hall  be  returning 
1  towards  their  own,  or  other  foreign  countries,  for  at  that 

*  time  they  (hall   bear  their  own  charges ;  and,  in  cafe  of 

*  their  labouring  under  any  infirmity  or  ficknefs,  that  they 
1  take  care  to  fee  them  cured  in  the  hofpitals  of  that  jurif- 
4  diction,  and,  upon  their  recovery,  to  furnifh  them  with 
4  fuch  travelling  pailes  as  are  already  directed,  for  the  profe- 
«  cuting  of  their  journey,  if  it  be  not  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom : 
1  moreover,  it  is  his  majefty's  plcafure,  that  the  intendants  uk 
«  their  influence  to  prevail  upon  them  to  ferve  in  the  army  ; 
«  and  that  fuch  as  (hall  be  Manufacturers,  be  directed 

*  and  fettled  in  the  places  of  their  refpective  fabrics,  letters 
1  being  fent  along  with  them  to  the  corrcgidors  and  juftices, 
4  to  receive  and  introduce  them  ir.to  the  faid  fabrics,  the  cul- 
«  tivation  of  lands,  or  other  occupations  advantageous  to  the 
«  community ;  but  without  any  violence,  or  fuftering  them 

4  to  be  dift.refled,  and  rather  affifting  and  favouring  of  them  f 


c  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power;  and,  in  cafe  of  it's  being 

*  difcovered  that  there  are  amongft  them  any  fkilful  Mas* 

*  ters  or  Workmen  for  the  Manufactories,  and  other 

*  occupations  ufeful  to  the  public,  and  they  (hall  be  de- 
4  firous  of  fettling  in  any  city,  or  other  place,  it  is  his  ma- 

*  jetty's  intention,  that  the  intendants,  their  deputies,  thecor- 

*  regidors,  and  other  juftices  be  diligent  in  fettling  and  pro- 

*  curing  them  a  convenient  Habitation,  at  the  charge  of 

*  the  fame   places,  together  with  an  exemption  from   the 

*  Excises  and  other  Taxes,  that  (hall  be  the  property  of 
4  the  faid  towns,  equivalent  to  what  they  or  their  Work- 

*  men  can  confume,  but  both  of  them  for  a  limited  number 

*  of  years,  while  they  (hall  labour  at  their  fabrics,  or  other 

*  occupations,  which  (hall  be  amicably  adjufted  between  the 
4  parties  concerned  ;  it  being  underftood,  that,  for  what  con- 

*  cerns  the  royal  duties,  or  revenues,  there  be  no  immunity 

*  granted  them,  without  a  previous  order  from  his  majefty  ; 

*  for  the  obtaining  of  which,  the  intendant  (hall  prefent  a 

*  memorial,  at  fuch   times  as  there  (hall  be  any  inducement 

*  to  fuch  an  indulgence  :  it  is  alfo  his  majefty's  pleafure,  for 

*  the  better  fecuring  this  important  purpofe,  that  the  inten- 

*  dants,  and  their  deputies,  be  vigilant  in  the  execution  of 

*  every  thing,  provided  with   this  intent  in  the  inftructions 

*  to  the  intendants,  and  particularly  in  the  43d  article,   and 

*  that  they  regularly  tranfmit  an  account  of  the  progrefs  that 

*  has  been  made  therein :   all  which  1  communicate  to  your 

*  lordfhip  by  his  majefty's  command,  for  your  obfervance  of 

*  that  part  which  concerns,  &c.     God  preferve,    &c.     The 

*  Pardo,  December  12,   1718. 

Don  Miguel  Fernandes  Duran.' 
Again : 

Certain  articles  in  the  inftructions  to  the  intendants,  that  are 
calculated  to  cherifh  trade  and  manufactures,  iflued  by  the 
late  king,  the  4th  of  July,  1718,  See. 

Article    XLII. 

*  As  to  the  vagabonds  and  poor,  that  (hall  not  be  fit  to  bear 

*  arms,  or  for  the  culture  of  lands,  or  other  forts  of  hard 

*  labour,  you  (hall  fee  that  houfes  be  provided  for  them  in 

*  cities  and  villages,  at  their  charge,  where  they  (hall  be  col- 

*  lected  together,  and  made  to  work,  either  in  fpinning  or 
4  preparing  woo),  fiik,  and  other  materials  for  tne  fabrics, 
4  and  mechanic  trades,  each  of  them  employed  in  that  fort 

*  of  labour  that  (half  heft  fuit  his  age,  health,  and  genius  ; 
4  fo  that  by  thefe,  and  other  provifions  which  you  (hall  judge 
4  proper  to  make,  no  perfon  may  be  idle,  and  every  one  gain 
4  a  livelihood  without  begging,  or  ufing  other  unlawful  means; 
4  and  that  only  thofe  that  by  their  age  and  infirmities  (hall  be 
4  unable  to  work,  (hall  be  maintained  by  the  alms  that  (hali 
4  be  collected,  and  other  reliefs  which  the  community  (hall 
4  provide  :  and  becaufe  there  are  many  that  work  only  on 
4  certain  days  of  the  week,  and  are  idle  the  reft,  though  there 
4  be  no  want  of  work,  ye  (hall  alfo  take  care  to  correct  this 
4  mifdemeanour,  by  caufing  them  to  be  mortified  by  confine- 
4  ment,  and  other  means  prudence  (hall  dictate,  and  their 
4  feveral  cafes  require,  and  alio  forbid  their  affembling  in  ta- 
4  verns,  or  entertaining  themfelves  with  unlawful  (ports,  efpe- 
4  dally  on  Working  Days. 

XL1II. 

4  To  the  fame  end  it  (hall  be  your  efpecial  charge  to  encourage, 
4  in  all  towns  fit  and  qualified  for  them,  all  Fabrics  of 
4  Cloth,  Stuffs,  Paper,  Glass,  Soap,  any  fort  of 
4  woven  Goons,  the  growth  of  Silk,  Looms,  and  z'l 
4  other  Mechanic  Arts,  Trades,  and  Crafts  what- 
4  focver,  which  can  with  moll  eafe  be  fet  on  foot ;  for,  be- 
'  fides  the  numbers  maintained  by  the  labour  of  the  Manu- 
1  factories,  and  employed  in  the  conduct  of  them,  com- 
4  mcrce  is  by  this  means  promoted,  and  the  provinces  \r.~ 
4  riched,  fince  the  exporting  of  any  fort  of  goods  whatever, 
4  Manufactured,  will  yield  a  far  greater  advantage  than 
4  that  of  the  materials  or  fimple  commodities  of  our  own 
4  growth,  fuch  as  wool,  filk,  flax,  wood,  fofa,  barilla,  ore, 
4  &c. 

4  Ye  (hall  alfo  lay  before  me  the  moft  practicable  and  likely 
4  means  to  gain  this  end  of  inducing  the  common  people  to 
4  labour  and  induftry,  on  which  depend  their  own  eafe  and 
4  the  public  intereft.  And  (hould  it  be  neceffary  to  affift  them 
4  in  any  fhape,  or  to  grant  them  Sums  of  Money,  not  too 
4  large,  it  (hall  be  freely  difpenfed  to  them  as  the  advantage 

*  refulting  from  it  is  manifeft  ;  and,  in  cafe  private  perfons 
4  fhall  not  have  fufficient  means  to  fet  them  on  foot,  by  form- 
4  ing  an  aflbciation,  or  company,  of  fome  of  the  moft  pro- 
4  per  perfons,  or  when  the  public  cheft  fails ;  and  the  want 
4  of  Masters,  owing  to  the  ruin  of  fo  many  manufactories, 
4  mechanic  trades  and  crafts,  (hould  clog  it;  you  (hall  confider 
4  of  methods  to  draw  them  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
4  or  from  Abroad,  into  the  places  under  your  jurifdiction  ; 
'  or,  according  to  the  forts  of  fabrics  to  be  eftablifhed,  you 
4  (hall  fend  youth  and  children  to  the  places  where  they  are, 
'  to  learn,  and  by  this  means,  in  time,  accomplifh  a  fcheme 

*  fo  important  and  interesting:  and,  as  we  are  (en- 

4  fible 
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*  fibre  that  one  great  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  the  Spanifh  mantt- 

*  failures,  is  the  vad  improvement  foreigners  have  made  in 

*  theirs,  whofe  cloths,  fluffs,  &c.  are  finer  and  more  beau- 

*  tiful,  made  with  fewer  materials,  and  with  lefs  charge,  and 

*  yet  have  fufficient  ftrength,  I  fhall  order  a  ftandard  for  the 
«  Measure,  Number  of  Threads,  form  of  the  Combs, 
«  Presses,  Fulling-Mills,  and  other  Rules  to  be  ob- 

■  ferved  by  the  Manufacturers  of  Wool,  Silk*,  &c 

*  that,  having  the  fubdance  and  prime  quality  which  is  pro- 

■  per,  they  may  rife  in  efteem,  and  their  vent  and  confump- 
«  tion  be  facilitated  both  at  home  and  abroad.     To  this  end, 

*  1  fhall  caufe  to  be  reduced,  or  taken  off,  all  the  Duties 

*  now  charged  at  their  exportation  out  of  my  dominions,  as 
«  alfo  the  Inland  Duty  at  the  fale  of  them,  &c— You 

*  fhall  alfo  take  care  that  the  colours  for  dyeing  cloths  and 

*  filks  be  good  and  lading,  and  punifh  all  fuch  as  offend  in 

*  this  way :  and  I  order,  that,  in  all  thefe  and  other  cafes  which 

*  may  occur,  you  encourage  and  favour  Trade,  and,  confe- 

*  quently,  the  Traders,  Manufacturers,  their  Work- 

*  men,  and  other  Dependents,  as  it  is  my  intention, 
«  that   they   be  all  fupported   and   aflided    by   my  Tribu- 

*  nals,  Ministers,  Captains-General,  and  other  com- 
«  mandcrs  and  perfons  whom  it  fhall  concern,  as  it  has 
«  been  directed  and  given  them  in  charge,  more  efpecially 

*  taking  care  that  they  be  involved  in  no  vexatious  affairs  ; 
«  and   if  any   Law-Suits   of  their  own,    or   their   fami- 

*  lies,  fhould  happen,  that  they  be  Dispatched  quickly, 
«  and  in  Preference  to  all  others,  doing  them  juftice, 
«  and  mewing  all  the  favour  that  can  be,  without  mcon- 
«  venience.' 

•  The  utmofl  care  has  lately  been  taken  that  thefe  ordinan- 
ces fhall  be  duly  regarded. 

Remarks  before  the  lad  war. 

This  is  the  grand  fyftem  that  at  prefent  prevails  in  Spain, 
with  regard  to  the  intered  of  commerce,  and  which  mult  in- 
evitably, in  a  few  years,  enable  them  to  lupply  the  bpanifh 
Weft-Indies  with  their  own  manufactures,  which  they  at 
prefent  export  thither  in  greater  abundance  than  thev  ever 
did:  and,  how  the  trade  of  Great-Britain  mutt  be  affected 
thereby,  we  leave  every  man  of  fenfe  to  judge.  For  further 
confirmation  hereof,  fee  the  articles  America,  Acapulco, 
Biscayanurs,  Castile,  Catalonia,  Consuls,  Fac- 
tors, Spain. 

Remarks  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty 
of  Peace  1763. 

In  what  manner  our  late  conqueft  of  the  Havanna,  and  the 
ceflion  of  Florida,  in  confequence  of  our  reftoring  the  fame 
to  the  king  of  Spain  again  may  operate  at  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid, with  refpect  to  the  increafe  of  British  Fxports  to 
Old  Spain,  and  from  thence  to  the  Spanifh- Indies,  may  be 
rather  too  early  for  us  to  make  any  pre-judgment  of.  Should 
the  peace  have  an  effect  rather  to  diminifh  than  augment 
our  Exports  to  Spain,  and  they  fhould  exercife  every  poli- 
tic art  to  fhew  their  refentment,  'tis  to  be  hoped,  that  we 
fhall  retaliate  the  treatment  in  a  commercial  wav,  by  leffen- 
ing  our  importations  from  Spain,  in  return  for  their  civility  ; 
and  take  lefs  of  their  wines  and  other  fruit,  with  which  we 
may  be  able,  perhaps,  foon  to  do  without,  by  means  of  the 
new  acquifitions  we  have  obtained  from  them  and  France 
together,  in  America.  See  America,  British  America, 
Colonies,  French  America,  Spanish  America,  Spain. 

Indian  Affairs  in  North  America. 

The  furr  and  peltry  trade  of  our  North  American  colonies 
depending  upon  the  Indians  on  this  continent,  it  has  always  ] 
made  an  effential  part  in  the  government  of  thofe  colonies, 
to  cultivate  an  amicable  underftanding  with  thefe  people,  who 
look  upon  themfelves  as  the  aborigines.  In  effecting  this,  and 
keeping  thofe  Indians  fteady  to  their  friendfhip  and  alliances 
with  us,  has  been  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  attended  with  a 
conflant  expence  in  prefents  to  thofe  people,  which  are  fre- 
quently no  fooner  received  than  -forgot.  This  has  been  at- 
tributed to  various  caufes.  One  of  which  the  Indians  them- 
felves have  often  complained,  that  is  to  fay,  their  fachems, 
or  their  wifeft  men  among  them  have  complained,  has  been, 
that  our  traders  in  their  dealings  with  them  take  opportu- 
nities to  intoxicate  them  with  fpirituous  liquors,  and  then 
to  irnpofe  upon  and  over- reach  them  in  their  commercial 
barters. 

That  this  charge  brought  againft  our  people  is  not  ground- 
lefs,  has  been  too  notorious  to  be  gainfaid.  To  remedy  prac- 
tices of  this  nature,  effectual  meafures  muft  be  taken  by 
every  diflinct  provincial  government ;  and  every  wife  re- 
gulation for  the  purpofe,  fhould  be  fo  enforced  as  to  execute 
itfelf,  by  proper  rewards  and  punifhments. 
Another  caufe  has  been  the  intrigues  and  machinations  of 
the  French  to  poifon  and  irritate  the  favages  againft  us,  by 
reprcfenting  thofe  trafficable  impofitions  upon  them  on  our 


fide,  in  the  mod  aggravated  and  enormous  light,  the  morer 
effectually  to  alienate  their  attachment  for  us,  and  engioli 
their  good-will  and  friendfhip  wholly  to  themfdves.  To 
this  end,  the  French  have  practifed  every  cunning,  every 
artifice  and  policy  they  could  dcvife  ;  and  particularly  by  ail- 
ing by  them  in  their  dealings,  exchange,  auJ  barters,  with 
ftrict  juftice  :  and  never  fo  impoiing  on  them,  as  to  make 
an  impremon  to  their  difadvantage  :  and  to  ftiengthem  ihem 
in  their  good  opinion  of  the  French,  and  the  conuary  of  our 
people,  they  have  encouraged  intermarriages  among  them 
with  their  people,  and  fent  numbeis  of  artful  miffionaries 
among  them,  who  enter  into  all  their  cuftoms  and  manners, 
and  become  refident  always  with  them,  to  looth  them  i'» 
their  regard  for  our  enemies,  and  influence  them  to  our 
detriment. 

Meafures  of  this  kind   having  been  unpradtifed  on  our  fide, 
it  has  been  no  wonder  that  we  have  had,  and  ftill  continue 
to  have,    broils   and   mifunderftandings  with   thefe  favages ; 
and  we  muft  reafonably  expect,  that  the  notions  the  Wench 
have,  for  many  years,  endeavoured  to  inftil  into  them  againft 
us,  cannot  fuddenly  be  obliterated.    But  fince  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  1763,  has  afceitained  the  boundaries  of  territory 
between  Great-Britain  and  France,   and    given  us  fo  great 
advantages  over  the  French  to  what  we  before  had,  it  will 
be  our  own  faults,  if  we  do  not  gain  the  afi  endancy  over  the 
affections  of  the  Indians,  and  attach  all  thofe  tribes,    within 
the  Britifh  limits,  to  the  Bmifn  intereft  for  the  future,     for 
now  we  have  Canada  and  it's  dependencies  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  thereby  obtained   the  navigation  of 
the  gulph  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  in  our  power  to 
cut  oft"  all   fupplies  by  the  Fier.ch,  of  arms  and  ammunition 
to  the  Indian   nations,    fettled  any   way    contiguous    to   our 
new  acquifitions  in  thofe  parts.     If  we   cannot  obtain  iheil 
friendfhip,   by  all   fair,  upright,  amicable,  and  humane  mea- 
fures, which   muft   be  effectually   tried,    we   muft   over-awe 
them,  and  make  them  our  friends  by  force  ar.d  compulfion  ; 
we    muft   be    at  length    obliged    to    erect    fuch    a   chain    of 
forts  as   the  French  have   been  many   years   deviling,    from 
the  north  to  the  fouth  of  that  continent,  at  the  pioper  places, 
which  will  contribute  greatly  to  compcj   them   to  adhere   to 
the  trea'ies  and  alliances  which  they  fha'l  make  with  us. 
And  as  we  are  intitled  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mifliflippi, 
while  we  preferve  a  maiitime  force  able  to  cope  with  our  ene- 
mies there,  we  fhall  by  that  means  be  able  to  diflrefs  the  re- 
fractory Indians ;  and    by  our  lettlcments   in  Ealt  and  Weft 
Florida  and  Georgia,  and  by  our  ports  of  Mobille,  Penfacola, 
and  St.  Auguftine,  and  all  the  aid   and   affiftance  that  can 
be    brought  by  means  of  a  happy  union  of  our    colonies* 
which  we  hope  will  take  place  now,  from  the  eaft,   weft, 
north   and  fouth  of  the  whole  continent  to   the  Miffifhppi, 
we  fhall  be  able  to  fecure  the  lading  fiicndfhip  of  the  In- 
dians, and  for  evermore  defeat  the  machinations  of  enemies 
to  annoy  us;  which  we,   perhaps,  fhould  never  have  been 
able  to  have  been  done,  had  not  the  lad  definitive  treaty  taken 
place.     See   our   article  Mississippi,   America,   British 
America,  French  America. 
INDIAN   ISLANDS.     Although  we  have  been  obliged  to 
take  notice  already  of  thefe  ifland.s,  a*  particulaily  under  the 
Dutch  East-India   Company,  &;c.  and  under   the  dil- 
tinct  head  of  Java,  in  order  to  fhew  more  fully   the  nature- 
of  the  Dutch  commerce  in  Alia  ;  yet  having  occafion  to  re- 
fer to  thefe  iflands,  as  confidered  united,  we  have  judged  pro- 
per to  give  a  fummary  view  of  their  commerce  all  together. 
And  firft, 
Of  Ceylon  Island,  which  is  about  62  leagues  from  Cape 
Comorin,  is  nearly  3CO  miles  in  circumference. 
The  air  is  temperate^,  and  the  foil  fruitful.      It  fupplies  Coro- 
mandel  with  rice,  has  all  th-  fruits  of  the  Indies,   and  pro- 
duces grapes  all  the  year,  except  in   the  three  rainy   months 
of  the    winter  ;    has    plenty   of  ginger,  pepper,  Ciirdamum, 
fugar-cane,    mulberry-trees,    palm,    cala'oaffs,    cotton,    and 
larch-trees,  &c.  but  it's  mod  valuable  produce,  and  daple- 
commodity,  for  which  the  Dutch  have  been  fo  caieful  to  ex- 
clude all  other  Europeans,  is  a  particular  fort  of  Cinnamon, 
that  giows  here  and  no  where  ejfe.     Here  are  mines  of  gold, 
filver,  and  other  metals  ;  but   it  does   not  appear  that  they 
work  any  except  thofe  of  iron,  of  which  they   have   great 
plenty,  and    make   pretty    good    dcel.     Befides    the  Dutch, 
who  poffefs  the  coaft,   at  lead  all  the  havens  of  this   ifland, 
there  are  great  numbers  of  Moors,  Portugueze,  and  Malabars, 
but  are  tributary  to  the  Dutch. 

The  natives  fell  for  exportation  cardamum,  jaggory,  oil, 
black-lead,  turmeric,  fait,  rice,  betel- nuts,  mufk,  wax,  pepper, 
black  coral,  and  amber.  The  commodities  they  import  are 
velvets,  filks,  red  caps,  porcelane,  fpices,  opium,  China- 
roots,  camphire,  fandal-wood,  lead,  copper,  tin,  gilt  looking- 
glaffes,  glafs-bottles,  and  printed  callicoes.  They  make  brafs, 
copper,  and  earthen  vefiels,  fwords,  knives,  and  other  ma- 
nufactures of  iron  and  deel,  in  which  they  work  very  well, 
as  they  do  alfo  in  goldfmiths  wares,  painting  and  carving  j 
but  mod  of  the  people  are  employed  in  hufbandry. 
The  coads,  generally  poffeffed  by  the  Dutch,  being  moft 
known,  we  fhall  take  notice  of  the  mod  remarkable  places 
round  it. 

Manaar, 
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Manaar,  is  a  fruitful  ifland,  feven  miles  in  compafs.     The 

Dutch  took  it  fiom  the  Portugueze  in  1658. 
Colombo,  is  the  capital   of  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  ifle 
of  Ceylon,  and  which  they  took  alio  from  the  Portugueze  in 
1656.     The  town  being  too  large  to  be  defended  with  a  hw 
forces,  the  Dutch  have  contracted  it  to  a  fourth  of  it's   an- 
cient bounds,  and  have  ftrongly  fortified  it. 
The  Dutch   have   a  fort   alio   at  Galturc,    8    leagues   from 
Columbo. 
Point  de  Galle,   is  a  fort  and  harbour  on  the   fouth-weft 
point  of  the  ifland,   20  leagues  from  Columbo.     The  Dutch 
company  have  15,000  crowns  a  year  from   the  jurifdiclion 
of  this  town; 
Jaffnapatam,    is   a   town    in   the   north    part  of  Ceylon, 
taken  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Portugueze  by  capitulation  in 
1658,  after  they  had  kept  it  forty  years.     It  exports  great 
quantities  of  tobacco,  and  fome  elephants;    and,  when  the 
Dutch  took  it,  they  difcharged  the  duties  on  tobacco,  to  en- 
courage the  country  to  fettle  in  if. 

Here  are  two  markets,  one  for  fifh,  the  other  for  filks,  li- 
nen, pearls,  gold,  filver,  fpices,  fait,  butter,  allum,  tobacco, 
herbs,  &c. 
The  Maldivf  Islands,  lie  200  leagues  in  length,  and  arc 
faid  to  be  above  1000  in  number,  each  of  a  circular  form, 
and  about  80  leagues  in  circumference.  They  are  generally 
flat  low  land,  fo  that  fome  of  them  are  overflowed  at  high 
•  water :  they  are  faid  to  produce  cacaos,  and  all  the  ufual  In- 
dian fruits,  and  now  and  then  fome  ambergreafe.  There  are 
only  four  channels  betwixt  thefe  iflands  navigable  by  large 
(hip?,  and  thofe  not  without  danger,  unlefs  they  have  natives 
for  their  pilots.  The  inhabitants  are  ingenious  in  manufac- 
tures, efpecially  of  filk  and  cotton. 

Above  a  hundred  fhip- loads  of  cacao  are  exported  hence  in  a 
year.  The  natives  make  oil,  cordage  and  fails.  Their 
other  manufactures  are  fine  reed-mats,  and  cloths  of  cotton 
and  filk.  The  goods  imported  hither,  are  fome  cotton  and 
filk,  iron,  fteel,  fpices,  China-ware,  rice,  &c.  all  which  are 
engroffed  by  the  king,  who  fells  them  to  his  fubjects  at  his 
own  price,  for  what  he  wants. 
The  ifland  of  Sumatra,  is  about  480  leagues  in  compafs, 
and  confequently  one  of  the  greateft  iflands  in  the  world. 
'Tis  the  firft  of  the  noted  iflands,  which  form  the  great  Ar- 
.chipelagoof  the  eaft;  the  entrance  whereof  is,  as  it  were, 
blocked  up  by  this  and  the  ifle  of  Java,  the  opening  between 
.which  two  iflands  is  called  the  Streight  of  Sunda,  and  is  about 
fix  leagues  over.  Through  this  ftreight  pafs  the  European 
fhips  bound  to  Batavia  or  China,  without  touching  in  the 
Indies,  ftretching  away  at  once  eaft  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
'  Hope,  and  making  no  land,  'till,  having  traverfed  the  whole 
Indian  Ocean,  they  make  the  point  called  Java-Head. 
The  air  of  Sumatra  is  reckoned  very  unwholfome.  Yet  'tis 
very  populous,  efpecially  in  the  north  parts,  where  they  have 
all  neceflaries. 

Gold  they  have  in  good  quantities  out  of  the  rivers  and 
mountains  in  the  north  part  of  the  ifland,  and  the  trade 
of  Achem  depends  on  that  valuable  commodity;  which  brings 
them  fupplies  of  fhips  and  merchandize  from  all  parts  of  Afia, 
and  fome  from  Europe.  There  are  alfo  mines  of  filver,  tin, 
iron,  brafs,  copper,  &c.  and  fulphur.  It  has  no  wheat  or 
rye,  but  vaft  quantities  of  barley,  honey,  wax,  fugar,  gin- 
ger, pepper,  with  which  they  load  many  vefiels  every  year ; 
and  fend  their  pepper  and  gold  in  exchange  for  rice  and 
opium,  which  is  fent  them  from  Bengal  and  other  parts. 
Achem,  the  capital,  is  a  large  populous  city,  on  the  north- 
weft  part  of  the  ifland.  The  harbour  is  good  and  capa- 
cious. 'Tis  a  very  confiderable  port,  for  the  great  quantities 
of  goods  fent  yearly  to  it  from  all  parts  of  India,  for  which 
returns  are  chiefly  made  in  gold  duft.  The  commodities 
imported,  are  opium,  faltpetre,  rice,  gee,  i.  e.  buffaloes  but- 
ter turned  to  oil ;  all  forts  of  cotton  and  filk  manufaihtres 
from  Bengal ;  tobacco,  onions,  callico  and  muflin,  efpecially 
brown  and  blue  long  cloths  and  fallampores,  with  feveral 
forts  of  chints  for  clothes,  and  fometimes  gunpowder  from 
Madrafs.  The  Moors  employ  two  large  fhips  a  year,  to 
fetch  the  product  of  Cambaya  from  Surat,  whofe  merchants 
buy  up  elephants  teeth  here.  The  Chinefe  alfo  glut  the  mar- 
kets with  their  commodities,  and  the  Malayans  here  trade 
with  large  prows  to  Pegu,  Quedah,  Jehore,  and  all  their  own 
coafts ;  from  whence  they  are  fupplied  with  ivory,  bees-wax, 
mortivan,  and  fmall  jars ;  as  alfo  with  pepper,  which  grows, 
indeed,  in  this  ifland,  but  not  in  this  part  of  it. 
Bevcoolen,  is  an  Englifh  colony  and  factory  for  pepper,  but 

the  European  inhabitants  are  not  very  numerous. 
The  ifland  of  Java  lies  fouth-eaft  of  Sumatra,  and  is  com- 
puted to  be  about  300  leagues  in  compafs.  It  has  abundance 
of  commodious  creeks,  bays,  harbours,  and  good  towns,  on 
the  north  coaft,  with  many  fmal!  iflands  near  thefhore.  The 
air  is  faid  to  be  not  very  hot,  and,  about  Batavia  efpecially, 
it  is  temperate  and  healthy.  Great  part  of  the  ifland  is  ftill 
unknown,  for  it  does  not  r.ppear  that  the  Dutch  have  any 
towns  or  forts  above  20  miles  from  the  coaft  ;  but  the  north 
j>  rt,  betwixt  Bantam  and  Batavia,  is  populous;  and,  be- 
'he  Indian  frtritd  rind  rice  ("the  only  corn  that  grows  here) 
pioduces  pulfe,  and  all  forts  of  European  garden-ftufr",  with 


fome  tobacco,  fait,  and  pepper,  bees-wax  and  benzoin,  aid 
has  mints  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  and  iron,  and  lome  dia- 
monds, rubies,  &c. 

The  Javans  on  the  coaft  drive  a  confiderable  trade  from  port 
to  port,  and  from  one  ifland  to  another  ;  particularly  to  Bor- 
neo, exchanging  goods  in  one  place,  for  fuch  as  ihey  know 
they  can  fell  in  another.  But  they  are  fuch  a  thieving,  cheat- 
ing, murdering  race,  that  nobody  cares  to  deal  with  them, 
but  in  public,  and  in  company  with  others. 
The  trade  here  being  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and 
indeed  fo  much  of  the  ifland  itfelf  as  they  require,  they  have 
the  benefit  of  the  product,  &c.  as  much  as  if  the  natives  were 
their  fubjects  :  for  they  not  only  fubmit  to  trade  with  them, 
but  come  freely  with  their  commodities,  efpecially  pepper,  to 
Batavia,  where  the  Dutch  buy  it  ready  cured,  fo  that  they  are 
at  no  trouble  to  make  it  marketable.  The  Dutch  have  planted 
fo  many  fugar- canes,  efpecially  about  Batavia,  that,  befides 
fupplying  that  large  and  populous  colony,  and  their  factories 
in  the  bpice  Iflands,  &c.  we  fee  large  entries  of  fugars  in 
Holland,  by  all  their  Heets  from  Batavia.  CofFee  is  another 
addition  they  have  made  to  the  produce  of  Java,  the  quality 
of  which  is  faid  to  improve  as  the  quantity  increafes  ;  fo  that, 
though  it  be  not  altogether  fo  good  as  that  of  Mocha,  they 
fend  confiderable  quantities  of  it  every  year  to  Europe.  As 
for  their  rice,  they  fell  it  to  the  Chinefe  and  Malayan  mer- 
chants, who  export  it.  They  have  alfo  a  very  great  trade 
among  themfelves  in  the  confumption  of  European  goods, 
whereof  they  bring  much  more  to  the  Indies  than  the  Englifh  ; 
it  being  computed,  that,  fince  the  vaft  conflux  of  ftrangers  to 
Batavia,  the  Dutch  have  not  lefs  than  half  a  million  of  people 
under  their  government,  here  a.id  in  the  Spice  Iflands.  They 
have  naval  ftores,  partly  the  product  and  manufacture  of 
this  ifland,  and  partly  imported  ;  as  copper  from  China  and 
Japan,  iron  from  Pegu,  darner,  or  pitch  from  Malacca,  &c. 
They  have  timber  of  their  own  fufficient  for  building,  par- 
ticularly good  oak,  and  a  red  wood  like  cedar,  befides  cacaos 
and  bamboos. 
Bantam,  is  the  firft  place  of  commerce  at  the  weft  end  of 
Java,  and  was  the  metropolis  of  a  great  kingdom  'till  the 
Dutch  deftroyed  it,  and  depofed  the  king.  The  Englifh  and 
Danes  had  flourifhing  factories  here,  'till  difpoffefied  by  the 
Dutch.  It  is  now  become  a  poor  ruinous  place,  without  trade 
or  gentry,  which  are  both  engroffed  by 
Batavia,  the  glory  of  this  ifland,  and  of  all  the  European 
fettlements  in  the  Indies.  A  city  which  is  the  center  of  all 
the  ftrength  and  commerce  of  the  Dutch  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  feat  of  their  governor-general  and  council  of 
the  Indies,  where  they  are  fo  powerful,  and  have  (o  many 
fubjects  and  dominions  dependent  on  them,  that  fome  think 
it  a  wonder  they  do  not  fupplant  or  drive  all  the  European 
factories  out  of  the  country. 

This  city  being  the  great  magazine  of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India 
company,  they  import  hither  not  only  what  Europe  affords, 
but  the  merchandize  of  Japan,  the  Spice  Iflatids,  Perfia,  Su- 
rat, Bengal,  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  &c. 
Though  they  fuffer  no  Europeans  to  trade  hither,  yet  15  or 
20  fail  of  Chinefe  junks  come  hither  every  November  or  De- 
cember, from  3  to  500  tons  each,  and  return  the  beginning 
of  June;  by  which  means  the  Dutch  are  furnifhed  with  the 
goods  much  cheaper,  than  if  they  fent  their  fleets  thither. 
The  other  Dutch  forts  and  factories  on  the  noith  fide  of  this 
ifland,  which  is  both  pleafant  and  fruitful  all  the  way  along 
fhore,  are  Cheriboa,  Toagal,  Samarang,  Japara,  where  wa-s 
once  an  Englifh  factory,  Tampeira,  and  Kambang. 
The  ifland  of  Madura,  oppofite  to  eaftermoft  point  of  Java, 
produces  nothing  for  a  foreign  market  but  deer -flcins,  which 
are  very  cheap. 
Borneo,  is  a  pretty  round  ifland,  the  laft  of  thofe  called  the 
Sunda  Iflands,  and  is  in  compafs  about  250  leagues.  It  pro- 
duces many  forts  of  fruit  in  great  plenty,  excellent  maftic, 
and  other  gums,  wax,  rice,  cafllia,  honey,  cotton,  the  belt 
camphire  in  the  world,  frankincenfe,  mufk,  aloes,  agaric, 
brafil  wood,  fapan,  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  other  fpice;  ex- 
cellent diamonds  are  found  in  the  rivers,  and  gold  duft  in 
their  fands,  and  the  richeft  bezoar  ftones  in  the  ftomach  of 
the  wild  ape.  Here  are  alfo  mines  of  iron,  tin,  and  very 
good  load-ftone. 

The  towns  and  factories  here,  are  built  for  the  moft  part  on 
fiats  of  timber  in  their  rivers,  forming  one  long  ftreet,  and 
fattened  to  trees  near  the  fhore,  by  cables  made  of  rattans. 
The  trading  nations  here  befides  the  Dutch,  are  the  Chinefe, 
Malayans,  Japonefe,  Siamefe,  Macaffars,  Javans,  and  fome 
from  Mogul,  Portugal,  and  England,  who  all  have  their  dif- 
ferent views  in  trade.  The  Chinefe  and  Japonefe  buy  fpices, 
the  Malayans  gold,  and  fo  of  others.  There  are  pepper, 
cloves,  and  cinnamon,  fold  at  Bendermaffin,  without  in- 
terruption from  the  Dutch,  becaufe  they  reckon  them  infe- 
rior to  the  product  of  their  Spice  Iflands.  The  Dutch  fupply 
the  natives  with  the  manufactures  of  India  and  of  Europe, 
particularly  cloth  of  cotton  and  flax,  for  which  trifles  they 
receive  in  return,  diamonds,  go'd,  and  other  the  moft  valu- 
able goods  of  the  place.  The  chief  articles  our  merchant! 
import  hence,  are  pepper,  gold,  and  precious  ftones.  '  i  he 
goods  proper  for  exportation  to  it  are,  befides  dollars,  fmall 
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Ctllnon,  blundcrbnfles,    frhall    arms    with    brafs    mountings, 
gunpowder,  fheet  lead,  hangers,  and  knives,  and  other  cutler's 
•wares,  iron   and   flccl   bars,  nails,  ted   leather  boots,   fpec- 
t.cles,  Sec.     The  purchafing  of  gold  here,  which  is  giving 
a  certain  number  of  filver  dollars  for  the  weight  of  one  dol- 
lar in  gold,  turns  to  the  beft  account  next  to  pepper  ;   and 
diamonds  may  be  bought  to  advantage,  though  there's  feldom 
any  to  be  had  at  Banjar  of  above  three  carats.     Some  think 
the  trade  to  Borneo  might,  with  good  management,  be  ren- 
dered as  beneficial  to  the  Englifli  as  any,   becaufe  here  they 
meet   the   China  fhips,   and  might  be  fupplicd    here  with 
China  goods  very  near  as  cheap,  and  perhaps  at  a  better  hand 
than  in  the  country  itfclf,  all  circumftances  confidercd.     Lie- 
fides,  about  Michaelmas,    the  Macaflar  prows  come   hither, 
which,  in   fpite  of  the  Dutch,  will  bring  cloves,  nutmegs, 
mace,  gamboge,  lignum  aloes,  caflia,   and  other  rich  mer- 
chandize.    The  dragr/n's -blood,  produced  here,  is  reckoned 
the  finefl  in  the  world  ;  the  bell:  is  fold  at  about  forty  doliars 
the  pecul,  which  is  1321b.     Jambec  canes  are  fold  for  about 
four  dollars   a  hundred,    and  their  fine  monkey  bezoar  for 
about   five   times   the  weight  in  filver.     The  beft  are  of  a 
grecnifh  colour,  and  are  from  a  pennyweight  to  an  ounce  ; 
but,  if  larger,  they  are  thought  to  be  goat  bezoar.     The  pep- 
per is  commonly  fold  at  the  r.Ue  of  4  or  5  dullars  the  pecul. 
There  are   three  forts  of  black  pepper  here:    1.  The  Mo- 
lucca, or  Lout-pepper,  which  iV  the  beft.     ?..  The  Cayton- 
gce  pepper,  which  is  a  middling   fort.     3.  Negaree   pepper, 
of  which  they  have  the  greatcft  quantity.     This  is  a  fmall, 
hollow,  light  pepper,    and   ufual.1/   very   full   of  duft.     The 
white  pepper,   brought  from  this  rou.Vry,  is  twice  a?  clear  as 
the  black,  though  faid   ro  be  the  proo\'ceof  the  fame  tree, 
and  to  acquire   that  colour   by  dropping  /rom   it,   and  lying 
for  fome  tunc  on  the  ground,  from  whence    'lis  gathered    by 
the  poor  people,  and  carried  to  the  merchant?  .:    '"*  f°  much 
dearer,  not  only  becaufe  there's  fo  little  of  it  to  be  bad,   but 
becaufe  'tis  really  the  belt  fruit,  having  the  fire  uV  "  "llt  by 
lying  on  the  ground. 

They  have  no  coin  hut  dollars,  half  dollars,  and  quart  * 
Jars,  except  their  cafll,  which  arc  rings  of  b.ife  metal  ftruftwT> 
that  ferve  for  fmall  matters.  The  Benjareens  will  learce  take 
any  dollars  under  i~  pennyweights  9  grains. 
On  the  fouth  fide  c  f  Borneo  lies  an  iiland,  called  Pullo- 
JjOUT,  about  20  leagues  in  length,  and  12  where  bro 
jt  has  an  excellent  ha;  hour,  but  is  not  very  populous,  and 
produces  nothing  but  rite.  The  north  end  lies  near  many 
rivers,  that  come  out  of  the  pepper  country. 
We  enter  Borneo  on  this  fide  more  to  the  weft  by  the  river 
Benjar,  towards  the  fource  of  which  grows  the  greatcft  quan- 
tity of  pepper  :  twelve  mdes  up  this  river  was  formerly  an 
Englifli  factory,  called  Benjar- maflem,  as  alio  another  at  a 
place  called  Succadaana,  but  they  have  quitted  both.  Th  re 
are  found  fmall  diamonds  hereabouts,  but,  their  water  being  of 
a  ycllowifh  eaft,  they  are  not  fo  much  efleemtd  as  thofc  of 
Golconda  [fee  Diamonds.]  The  fineft  in  this  country  are 
found  at  the  port  of  Landa,  in  the  fouth  part,  and  tl 
is  frequented  by  lapidaries  and  jewellers  of  feveral  nations, 
as  Golconda  is,  and  who  often  get  a  prize,  which  they  en - 
ndeavour  to  conceal  and  make  oft  with. 
Borneo  city  Hands  among  fens,  near  a  great  fait- water  lake, 
at  the  noith-weft  corner  of  the  ifland,  and  is  fituate  upon 
fmall  iflcs  like  Venice.  There  is  a  fafe  deep  harbour  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  it,  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  capaole  of  the 
biggeli  fhips.  It  is  the  chief  mart  or  feat  of  commerce  for 
the  ifland,  and  fometunes  the  port  is  thronged  with  (hips 
and  Hoops  of  all  forts,  from  China,  Cambodia,  Siam,  and 
Malacca,  and  boats  of  fund ry  kinds  from  the  Philippine,  and 
other  iflands;  fo  that  here  are  Dutch,  Spaniards,  Pbltugueze, 
and  Englifli,  all  at  a  time  loading  and  unloading.  The 
Dutch  import  hither  glafs,  cinnabar,  cloths,  woollen  fluff, 
and  iron,  which  is  much  valued  here,  befides  other  Euro- 
pean and  Indian  goods,  and  have  camphire,  gold,  diamonds, 
and  pepper,  in  exchange.  The  Portugueze  and  Englifli  alio 
have  fome  trade  here,  thhough  no  fettled  factory  ;  but  there 
are  merchants  of  both  nations  who  correfpond  with  the  com- 
panies factors  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  elfewhere,  and 
have  fometimes  {hips  running  between. 
The  ifland  of  Celebes  is  a  large  populous  country,  divided  by 
the  ftreights  of  Macaflar  from  Borneo,  30  leagues  to  the  weft, 
as  it  is  bv  the  ocean  from  the  Molucca  Iflands  on  the  eaft, 
and  the  Philippines  on  the  north. 
■  The  air  is  hot  and  moift,  and  fubjeel  to  great  rains  during 
the  north-weft  winds,  that  blow  from  November  to  March, 
when  the  coaft  is  very  unfafe,  and  the  country  overflowed. 
The  chief  vegetables  of  this,  and  indeed  all  the  eaftern  iflands, 
are  rice  and  cacaos,  but  they  have  ebony,  Calambac  fanders, 
and  other  dyeing  woods.  They  have  pepper,  fugar,  betel, 
and  arac,  the  fineft  cotton  and  opium,  and  very  delicious 
fruits. 
The  only  towns  of  any  note  here,  are,  1.  Jampandam, 
where  is  as  commodious  a  harbour  as  any  in  the  Indian  fea. 
This  was  the  firft  place  of  confequence  taken  here  by  the 
Dutch,  who  have  a  fort  here,  whence  they  expeYled  the 
Portugueze. 
Macassar,  is  a  city  near  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  the  ifland, 
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where*  the  Dutch  have  a  fort  alfo,  mounted  with  70  grfnij 
and  garrifoned  by  700  men,  to  awe  the  king  of  the  country, 
and  have  made  it  a  place  of  good  trade. 
The  Moluccas,  are  a  clutter  of  iflands,  betwixt  Celebe 
the  weft,   and  New  Guinea  on   the  eaft.     They  are  called 
alfo  the  Spice  Iflands,  from  the  fpices  they  ah.  and 

which  grow  no  where  elfe  in  the  known  world.     The  J;  inda* 
Iflands  alone   produce  nutmegs :  and  Ternate,  Tidor,  Am- 
boyna,  Ceram,    and   a  few  other  fmall    iflands,  furnifh  the 
whole  world  with  cloves  ;  which  they  produce  in  fuch  abun- 
dance, that  great  quantities  drop  from  the  trees  ungathered, 
and  are  fufrered  to  rot  on  the  ground  ;  and,  of  nut;:  . 
lions  are  often  deftroyfcd  on  the  fpot  by  the  Dutch,  who  are 
the  engroflers  of  thefe  commodities,  to  prevent  the  market j 
being  overflocked,  and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  them. 
Banda,  the  principal  and  largeft  of  the  Nutmeg  Iflands,    is  a 
fmall  ifland,   not  above  20   miles  lonsj  and   10  broad,  but  is 
exceeding  fertile,  yielding  oranges,  and  other  fruit  . 
whole  fore fls  of  nutmeg-trees  and  cloves,  without  cuhiv. 
The  commodities  chiefly  imported   here  are  rice,  cloths  of 
Coromandel,   Cambaya,    and    Malacca;     broad   cloth,    ft  n- 
nel,   damafk--,  tafFaties,  velvets,  gold  chains,  and  coins,  fil- 
ver cups  gilt,  China-boxes,  bafons,  head-pieces,  guns,  and 
darmfked  fword-blades. 

There  are  5  or  6  other  very  fmall  iflands,  which  produce  nut- 
megs, and  lie  all  round  about  Banda,  at  a  few  leagues 
diffance,  all  which  the  Dutch  have  in  fubjeclion.  They  lie 
30  leagues  fouth  c alt  of  Amboyna. 
TERNATE,  Tidork,  Motir,  Machiam,  and  Bachian 
Iflands,  are  of  as  much  note  for  the  clove  trade,  as  the  Banda 
Iflands  are  for  the  nutmeg. 
Tlrnate,  the  chief,  though  not  the  biggefl  of  them,  i-  not 
above  8  leagues  in  extent,  and  affords  but  little  provifions* 
except  goats  and  fome  poultry  :  but  it's  chief  product  is  the 
clovc-tiec,  which  grows  fpontanenus,  and  hears  fiuit  the 
eighth  year  to  fo  great  increafe,  that  the  Dutch  have  cut 
down  whole  woods  of  th*  m. 

'I  hough   thefe  nnly  be   the  real  or  proper  Molucca  Iflai 
and  produce  both  cloves  and  nutmegs  in  the  greatefl  qi 
ties,  there  are  fome  others,  the  largeft    and  moft  noted  of 
which  .  re, 
i,   JJouro,  about    50  leagues    in    compafs.     The  blacks,  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch  company,   have  fine  plantations  here. 
The  product  js  cacaos  and  other  Indian  fruits,  rice,  mi       , 
barley,  beans,  pot  r?e.bs,  and  tobacco. 
2.   AMBOYNA,  25  leagues  welt,   6  norm  rtea  Banda,  is  about 
:>.<i  leagues   in    circumference,   producing   nutmegs,    cl        , 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  fugar-canes,  cacao,   potatoes,  mil- 
let, tobacco,  bamiboes,  &c.     The  chief  town  has  to  the  weft 
of  it  a  very  fair  bay,    where  is  good  anchorage  and  fheltcf 
for  ihips.     This  bay  enters  deep,  fo  as  almoft  to  divide  the 
country  in  two.      The  caflle  or  fort  of  Victory,  built  by  the 
Dutch,  and  made  the  ftaple  of  the  company,  ftands  about  2 
leagues  up  in  the  bay  eaft  from  the  harbour,  and  is  defended 
h\  4.  bulwarks,   an<  I  a  confiderable  garrilbn.     This  cattle  was 
the  fceiic  of  the  m.i  Hacre  of  the  Eng'ifh  factory  by  the  Dutch 
in  1^23.     The  Dutch  have  feveral  other  forts  in  this  ifland, 
which  are  reckoned    their  beft  fettlements  in  the  Ealt-Indies 
next  to  Batavia. 
Ceram  Island,  a  liti'.le  to  the  north  of  Amboyna,  bears  both 
cloves    and   nutmeg;.      The   Dutch   factory   here   is   called 
Ambay. 
The  Philippine  IslaMds,  are  computed  at  1200  in  number, 
of  which  5  or  600  ar  J  pretty  confiderable. 
The  Spaniards  made    their  firft   fettlement   in   them    in    the 
reign  of  Philip  II.   in   honour  of  whom  they  are  fo  called. 
The  air  is  very  hot,  with  little  difference  of  feafons.     Their 
chief  j.  -duct  is   gold,  rice,  the  ufual  Indian   fruit?,   beafts, 
fowl,  nib.,  and    infects,    with    good    large   nutmegs,  which 
they  don't  cultivate  however,  left  it  fhould  tempt  the  Dutch 
to  attack  them.     The}'  neither  allow  the  En^Hfh  nor  Dutch 
to  trade  here,  left  they  fhould  difcover  their  /.iches  and  weak- 
ness. 
Their  chief  iflands  are,    1.  Mindanao.     pc  has  many  deep 
bays,  affording  good  harbours  for  {hipping  . 
It's  chief  trade  is  with  the  ifland  Manilla,   but  partly  with 
Borneo.     The  Dutch  come   hither    in  fl.oops   from  Ternate 
a"nd  Tidor,  for  rice,  bees-wax,  and  tobacr.o,  which  lalt  grow3 
plentifully  here,  and  is~of  an  excellent  fr  nt. 
Several  other  iflands  lie  about  this,!  with,  good  harbours. 
Bohol,  about  40  leagues  in  compafs,  -lies    north  of  Mindanao. 
The  foil  yields  cacaos,  and  divers  roots,    much  cattle  and  fifh, 
and  is  rich  in  gold  mines.     * 
Layte,  is  above  90  leagues  in  compafs  .     It's  plains  are  very 
fruitful,  and  yield  plentiful  crops  of  rice,  grain,  cacao-trees, 
and  good  timber  for  fhipping.     The    commodities  for  trade 
are,  rice,  bees-wax,  and  cotton  qui). ts. 
Xolo  is  an  ifland  where  all  the  fhips  o'f  Borneo  touch,  and  may 
be  called  the  mart  of  all  the  Moor  ifh  kingdoms  in  the  eaft. 
It  abounds  with  rice,  and  the  fea  'throws  abundance  of  am- 
bergreafe  on  it's  fhore,  and  yields   pearl  as  well  as  amber. 
But  the  biggeft  and  richeft  of  all    the  Philippine  iflands,  is 
Luconia,    which   the  Portuguezf .   call  Manilla   from    it's 
chief  town,  and  the  Spaniards    New  Castille.     It   is   a 
12  N  plentiful 
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plentiful  ifland,  and  able  to  furnifh  good  materials  for  carry- 
in-  on  a  confiderable  commerce,  only  the  Spanifti  inhabi- 
tants are  fo  rich,  lazy,  and  proud,  that  they  rather  difcourage 
than  improve  it. 

Manila,  or  Manilla,  the  chief  city,  is  'he  feat  of  the 
Spanifti  viceroy.  The  Chinefe,  who  inhabit  the  luburbs, 
are  the  only  mechanics  among  them,  the  Spaniards  and  In- 
dians feldom  applying  to  any  bufinefs,  unlets  compelled  by 
neceflity. 

This  ifland  has  the  liberty  of  fending  two  Ihips  every  year  to 
New  Spain,  but,  being  limited  to  that  number,  they  build 
them  very  large.  Thefe  carry  the  fpices  and  rich  commodi- 
ties of  India  to  Acapulco,  a  port  in  the  South  Sea,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mexico,  and  bring  back  the  valuable  commodi- 
ties of  America  and  Europe,  by  which  trade  the  gain  is  faid 
to  be  4.CO  per  cent. 

The  harbour  of  Manilla  is  fpacious,  fafe,  and  commodious ; 
and  they  admit  of  trade  to  it  from  India  and  China,  but  not 
with  any  European  nation.  See  our  article  Acapulco. 
The  tobacco  of  this  ifland  is  very  pleafant  to  fmoke.  The 
people  fell  it  all  over  India  at  a  great  price,  while  that  of 
Mindanao,  which  is  really  as  good,  if  it  were  as  well  manag- 
ed, is  fold  fo  cheap,  that  a  rial  will  purchafe  10  or  12 
pounds  of  it. 

The  Spaniards  build  very  good  (hips  here,  at  leaft  the  For- 
tugueze  do  for  them,  with  which  they  trade  to  China,  Siam, 
Sumatra,  and  all  parts  of  the  country  round  ;  befides  the 
junks  which  are  built  for  the  Chinefe  traders,  who  employ 
abundance  of  {hips  of  all  fhapes  and  fizes. 

The  Ladrones  Islands  belong  alfo  to  Spain,  and  were  difco- 
vered  in  1565.     They  are  about  20  in  number. 

The  foil  of  Guam,  or  Guana,  the  chief  of  them,  yields 
pine-apples,  melons,  oranges,  limes,  &c.  They  have  ex- 
cellent pork,  their  hogs  being  fed  with  cacao-nuts,  of  which 
here  are  large  groves. 

The  Acapulcofhip  which  touches  here,  both  outward  and 
homeward  bound,  feldom  carries  lefs  than  1100  people  from 
Old  Spain  (befides  her  crew  of  400)  whom  fhe  leaves  at  the 
Philippine  Iflands,  to  recruit  the  Spanifh  plantations  there  : 
fhe  has  no  lefs  than  feven  decks,  and  carries  the  cargo  of 
feven  ihips  from  Manilla  to  Acapulco,  and  in  return  brings 
abundance  of  filver  from  the  Philippine  Iflands. 
The  Spaniards  have  a  fmall  fort  at  Guam. 

IN  D I  CO,  is  a  plant  which  grows  about  two  feet  high,  with 
round  leaves,  of  a  green,  inclining  towards  brown  on  the 
upper  fide  of  the  leaf,  and  fiiver-coloured  underneath,  and 
pretty  thick  ;  after  which  come  flowers,  almoft  like  thofe  of 
peafe,  of  a  reddifti  colour,  from  whence  come  long  crooked 
pods,  refembling  a  fickle,  which  inclofe  a  little  feed  in  them, 
like  a  radifh-feed,  of  an  olive-colour. 

Of  the  method  of  cultivating  indico  in  America. 

When  the  Americans  fow  this  plant,  they  firft  drefs  the 
ground,  and  afterwards  make  holes  in  it,  about  a  foot  dis- 
tance one  from  another,  and  into  each  hole  they  throw  ten 
or  twelve  of  thefe  feeds,  which  they  cover  lightly  with  earth, 
and  in  three  or  four  days  time,  this  little  feed  will  be  fure 
to  appear,  efpecially  in  a  wet  feafon ;  and  in  two  months, 
or  fix  weeks  fometimes,  this  plant  wilbbe  ready  to  cut  and 
make  indico,  as  the  fequel  will  (hew;  and,  if  it  is  left  in 
the  ground,  in  three  months  time  it  will  yield  both  the 
flower  and  the  feed:  what  they  fear  moft,  upon  account  of  this 
plant,  is  a  kind  of  caterpillar,  which  in  St.  Chriftopher's  they 
find  fometimes  to  breed  in  a  night,  and  ruin  all  the  promiftng 
hopes  of  the  inhabitants :  the  way  they  have  to  remedy  this 
is,  immediately  to  cut  down  all  the  plant,  and  throw  it  into 
a  vat,  or  tub,  with  the  caterpillars  and  all,  which  ajfo  are  of 
fome  fervice.  The  other  way  to  remedy  this  misfortune  is, 
to  clear  a  large  place  betwixt  what  they  have  eat,  and  what 
they  have  not  touched  :  this  havock  is  not  feen  in  Martinico. 
Indico  is  a  fecula,  or  fettling,  made  by  means  of  water  and 
oil-olive,  out  of  the  leaves  of  the  anil,  or  indico  plant: 
there  is  a  difference  between  that  made  of  the  leaves  only, 
and  that  which  is  made  of  the  leaves  and  fmall  branches. 
The  choiccft  of  the  former  fort,  is  that  which  bears  the 
furname  of  Serquiffe,  from  a  village  of  that  name,  which 
is  24  leagues  from  Surat,  and  near  Amadabat  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies.  It  is  made  likewife  about  Biana  and  CofTa  near 
Agra,  alfo  in  the  kingdom  of  Golconda  :  the  Dutch  bring 
fome  of  it  from  Brampour  and  Bengal,  but  that  is  the  leaft 
valuable  of  all. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  above-named  would 
make  the  fcculae  of  anil,  in  order  to  make  indico  of  it, 
they  cut  the  faid  heib  with  a  fickle,  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  fall  upon  touching  them  ;  and,  after  they  have  (tripped 
them  from  the  branches,  they  put  them  into  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  water,  which  is  in  a  veflel  called  the  fteeping-vat, 
there  letting  them  infufe  thirty  or  thirty-five  hours  j  after 
which  they  turn  the  cock,  in  order  to  let  the  water  run  off, 
which  is  become  of  a  green  colour,  inclining  towards  blue, 
into  a  veflel  of  the  nature  of  a  churn,  where  it  is  worked  by 
a  negro,  by  means  of  a  roller,  or  turner  of  wood,  the  ends 
of  which  are  pointed  and  faced  with  iron  :  this  they  work 


'till  the  water  abounds  with  a  lather,  then  they  czft  into  it  a 
little  oil-olive  j  to  wit,  one  pound  into  fuch  a  quantity  of 
the  liquor  as  will  yield  ftvmty  pounds  of  indico,  fuch  as  is 
lakable  ;  and,  as  loon  as  the  faid  oil  is  thiown  in,  the  lather 
feparates  into  two  parts,  fo  that  you  may  obferve  a  quan- 
tity curdled,  as  milk  is  when  ready  to  break  ;  then  ihey 
ceafe  working,  and  let  it  ftand  to  fettle  ;  which,  when  it  has 
done  fome  time,  they  open  the  pipe  or  cork  of  the  veflel,  in 
order  to  let  the  water  clear  off,  that  the  fecula  which  is  fub- 
fided  may  remain  behind,  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  like 
the  lees  of  wine:  then  taking  it  out,  they  put  it  into  (training 
bags  of  cloth,  to  (eparate  what  water  was  left  ;  after  which 
they  convey  it  into  cheits  or  boxes  that  are  (hallow,  to  dry 
it;  and  being  diied,  it  is  what  we  call  indico;  and  that 
name  is  given  to  this,  in  all  appearance,  beiaufe  it  comes 
from  India.  Sometimes  the  Indians  make  their  indico  in  a 
fort  of  ponds,  in  form  of  a  baton,  which  they  prepare  with 
lime,  that  becomes  of  an  equal  hardnefs  almoft  to  marble. 
Chufe  the  indico  of  Serquiffe,  in  flat  cakes,  of  a  moderate 
thicknefs,  neither  too  foft  nor  too  hard,  of  a  deep  violet 
colour,  light,  and  fuch  as  fwims  on  water,  and,  when  broken, 
has  no  white  foots  in  it ;  and  laftly,  fuch  as  is  copperifh  or 
reddifti,  on  being  rubbed  with  one's  nail,  and  has  the  leaft 
duft  or  broken  pieces  among  it. 

Of  the  adulteration  of  indico. 

We  have  no  fort  of  commodity  liable  to  more  various  ways 
of  being  fophifticated  or  counterfeited,  than  indico,  when 
it  bears  a  good  price;  which,  if  we  Ihould  attempt  to  re- 
late, it  would  make  a  fmall  volume  of  itfelf ;  but  we  do  not 
think  it  neceffary,  fince  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh  that  which 
is  good  from  the  bad,  from  what  has  been  faid  in  relation  to 
the  choice  of  it. 

There  is  another  fort  called  chefnut  indico,  or  Agra  indico, 
which  is  almoft  as  good  as  the  Serquiffe;  but,  as  the  form  dees 
not  recommend  it  to  all  the  world,  it  is  only  in  ufe  with  the 
dyers.  There  come  to  us,  befides  this,  feveral  other  forts  of 
indico,  which  have  no  other  difference,  than  what  arifes 
from  the  places  where  they  are  made,  and  the  different  lea- 
fons  and  age  of  the  herb  from  which  they  are  made  ;  for  the 
indico  made  of  the  plant  of  the  firft  gathering,  is  better  than 
that  of  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond  better  than  the  third  j  the 
younger  the  leaf  is  which  is  ufed,  the  finer  the  indico  is,  be- 
ing of  a  more  lively,  Alining,  violet  colour. 

Of  the  ufe  of  indico. 

The  ufe  of  the  indico  is  for  the  dyers  and  laundrefles,  ferving 
the  laft  to  put  among  their  linen.  The  painters  ufe  it  to 
grind  with  white,  for  painting  in  blue  ;  for,  if  it  is  ufed  alone 
and  neat,  it  turns  black  ;  ground  with  yellow,  it  makes  a 
green.  Some  confectioners  and  apothecaries  very  prepofter- 
oufly  employ  this  to  colour  fugars  to  make  conlerves  with> 
and  fyrup  of  violets,  by  adding  fome  orrice. 

Of  the  other  fort  thereof. 

This  indico  is  alfo  the  feculae,  made  from  the  anil,  which 
differs  not  from  the  former,  but  as  it  is  made  of  the  whole 
plant,  (talk  and  leaf;  the  beft  of  which  kind  is  that  which 
bears  the  name  of  Guatimala,  which  comes  from  the  Weft- 
Indies.  It  ought  to  be  light,  moderately  hard,  reddifti  upon 
one's  nail,  fuch  as  will  fwim  upon  water  ;  and,  in  fhort,  to 
come  as  near  the  other  kind  as  may  be.  The  fureft  proof  of 
it's  goodnefs  is,  it's  burning  upon  the  fire  like  wax,  and 
leaving  only  a  little  afties  behind. 

The  fecond  fort  of  this  indico  is  that  of  St.  Domingo,  which 
differs  not  from  the  Guatimala,  only  that  it  is  not  of  fo  lively 
a  colour.  The  third  is  the  Jamaica  indico,  that  is  brought 
to  England.  The  fourth  is  that  of 'the  Leeward  Ides;  all 
the  forts  are  better  or  worfe,  according  as  they  are  more  of 
lefs  neat  and  pure ;  for  thofe  who  make  this,  mix  it  fome- 
times with  fand  or  dirt;  but  the  cheat  is  eafy  to  difcover,  in 
that  the  indico,  which  is  fine  and  neat,  will  burn  like  wax  ; 
and,  when  this  is  burnt,  the  earth  or  fand  will  be  left  behind. 
Monf.  Tavernier  obferves  in  his  book,  page  242,  that  the 
indico-duft  is  fo  fubtle  and  fo  penetrating,  that  thofe  who  fift 
it  are  obliged  to  have  their  face  covered,  and  drink  whey  very 
often  :  and  to  confirm  this,  and  make  good  the  penetration  of 
the  indico  powder,  he  fays,  having  put  feveral  times  an  egg 
in  the  morning,  near  the  fifters  of  indico,  and  at  night  break- 
ing it,  the  infide  has  been  all  ftained  through  with  a  blue  co- 
lour.    This  is  ufed  only  by  the  dyers. 

The  laws  of  England,  in  order  to  encourage  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  indico  in  the  Britifh  plantations. 

From  and  after  the  25th  of  March,  1749,  all  perfons  who 
(hall  import  into  this  kingdom,  dirctStly  from  any  of  the  Bri- 
tifh colonies  in  America,  in  vefTels  that  may  legally  trade,  and 
are  manned  as  by  law  required,  any  good  and  merchantable 
indico,  free  from  any  falfe  mixtures,  and  fit  for  dyers  ufe  ; 
being  the  product  of  the  colony  from  whence  the  fame  is  im- 
ported, (hall  be  intitltd  to  fix-pence  for  every  pound  thereof, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  cuftoms,  upon  demand,  by  the  col- 
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lector  of  the  port  where  the  fame  (hall  be  imported  ;  and,  for 
want  of  fufficient  money  in  his  hands,  he  (hall  certify  the 
fame  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  outturns,  who  (hall  caufe 
the  bounty  of  the  indico  imported  into  England,  to  be  paid 
by  the  receiver-general  of  the  cuftoms  in  England  ;  and  of 
that  imported  into  Scotland  by  the  receiver-general  there. 
If  any  perfon  (hall  make  entry  of  foreign  made  indico,  un- 
der the  name  of  Britifh  plantation  made,  or  (hall  mix  any 
foreign  indico,  or  other  falfe  mixture  wiih  that  made  in  the 
Britifh  plantations,  in  order  to  claim  the  premium,  he  (hall 
forfeit  all  fuch  indico,  and,  in  cafe  of  fuch  mixture,  the 
quantity  fo  mixed,  both  foreign  and  Britifh  plantation  made, 
and  double  the  value  thereof,  (hall  be  forfeited  by  the  perfon 
making  fuch  mixture. 

An  Act  concerning   Indico,  anno  tertio  Gcorgii   III. 

regis. 

An  aft  to  continue  and  amend  two  afts  made  in  the  twenty- 
firft  and  twenty-eighth  years  of  his  late  majefty's  reign,  for 
encouraging  the  making  of  Indico  in  the  Britifh  plantations 
in  America;  and  for  extending  the  provifions  of  an  aft  of 
the  thirteenth  year  of  his  late  majefty's  reign,  with  refpeft  to 
bringing  prize  goods  into  this  kingdom,  to  Spanifh  prize 
goods  taken  fince  the  late  declaration  of  war  with  Spain. 
Whereas  the  law  for  encouraging  the  making  of  indico  in 
the  Britifh  plantations  in  America,  has  been  found  to  be  very 
ufeful  and  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  fo  near  expiring,  that 
it  is  fit  it  (huuld  be  continued  ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the 
king's  molt  excellent  majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  the  lords  fpititual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in 
this  prefent  parliament  aflembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
fame,  That  an  aft  made  in  the  twenty-firft  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  late  majefty  king  George  the  Second,  intitled,  An 
act  for  encouraging  the  making  of  indico  in  the  Britifh  plan- 
tations in  America,  which  was  to  continue  in  force  for  feven 
years,  from  the  twenty  fifth  day  of  March,  one  thoufand 
(even  hundred  and  forty- nine,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of 
the  then  next  feffion  of  parliament;  and  which,  by  another 
aft  of  the  twenty- eighth  year  of  his  faid  late  majefty's  reign, 
is  further  continued,  from  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-fix,  until  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  March  one  thoufand  (even  hundred  and  fixty-three,  and 
from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  fefTion  of  pailiament  ; 
fhall  be,  and  the  fame  is  hereby  further  continued,  from  the 
expiration  thereof,  until  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy,  and  from  thence  to  the 
end  of  then  next  fellion  of  parliament. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid, 
That  from  and  after  the  time  limited  by  the  faid  act,  of  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  late  majefty's  reign,  no  more  than 
four- pence  on  the  pound  weight  (hall  be  paid  and  allowed  as 
a  bounty  on  indico  imported  from  his  majefty's  colonies,  un- 
der the  regulations  and  reftriftions  mentioned  in  the  faid  aft 
of  the  twenty-firft  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George  the 
Second  ;  and  that  no  part  of  the  faid  bounty  of  four- pence  on 
the  pound  weight  (hall  be  repaid  upon  the  exportation  of  fuch 
indico. 

Provided  alfo,  and  be  it  enafted,  That  in  cafe  any  doubt  or 
difpute  fhall  arife  between  the  furveyors  or  officers  of  the 
cuftoms,  and  the  owners  or  importers  of  indico  imported  in- 
to any  of  the  out-ports  of  Great-Britain,  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  fame,  it  (hall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  collector  of  his 
majefty's  cuftoms  in  any  fuch  out-port,  to  call  two  or  more 
dyers,  dry-falters,  brokers,  or  others,  well  (killed  in  that 
commodity,  who  (hall  declare  upon  oath,  if  required,  their 
opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fame;  and,  according  to  the 
beft  of  their  judgment,  determine  whether  the  faid  indico  is 
or  is  not  intitled  to  the  premium  granted  by  the  above  recited 
aft. 

Provided  neverthelefs,  That  if  a  competent  number  of  per- 
fons,  well  (killed  in  that  commodity,  to  be  approved  of  by 
the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  in  any  out-port  where  indico  is 
imported,  cannot  be  found  in  fuch  out-port,  then,  and  in 
fuch  cafe  only,  where  any  doubt  or  difpute  (hall  arife  as 
aforefaid,  famples  of  fuch  indico,  if  imported  into  any  out- 
port  in  England,  (hall  be  taken  and  fent  to  the  commiffioners 
of  the  cuftoms  of  London  :  and  if  imported  into  any  out-port 
at  Scotland,  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  fuch  manner  as  the  refpeftive  commiffioners  (hall 
direct,  in  order  to  be  infpefted  and  adjuged  by  fuch  perfons, 
and  in  fuch  manner  as  are  prefcribed  by  law  for  indico  im- 
ported into  the  port  of  London. 

And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforefaid,  That  all  the 
provifions  of  an  aft  palTed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  late 
majefty's  reign,  intitled,  An  aft  for  the  relief  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  captors  of  prizes,  with  refpeft  to  the  bringing 
and  landing  prize  goods  in  this  kingdom,  be  extended  to 
Spanifh  prize  goods  taken  fince  the  late  declaration  of  war 
with  Spain. 
INDOSTAN,  or  the  EMPIRE  of  the  GREAT  MOGUL. 
It's  bounds  arc  Tartary  on  the  north,  the  peninfula  of  India 
within  Ganges,  and  the  bay  of  Bengal  on  the  fouth,  India 
beyond  Ganges  on  the  eaft,  and  Perlia  on  the  weft.     The 


greateft  breadth  eaft  and  weft,  from  the  frontier  of  Perfia  to 
the  kingdom  of  Ava,  is  1400  miles;  but  'tis  much  contracted 
towards  the  fouth,  and  much  indented  by  Tartary  towards 
the  fomh-weft.  Excepting  fome  Indian  fovereigns  on  the 
Malabar  coaft,  and  others  in  the  heart  of  India,  the  Mogul 
may  be  did  to  be  matter  of  all  the  open  country  as  tar  ;,3  it's 
foutbem  extremity  Cape  Comoifi ;  but,  as  fcarce  any  geogra- 
phers have  extended  his  dominions  farther  fouth  than  latitude 
20,  we  (hall  conform  to  the  tables  of  the  Sanlons  and  Luyts, 
and  reftrain  Indoftan  to  it's  forty  kingdoms. 
The  tropic  of  Cancer  runs  through  the  middle  of  it.  The 
longeft  day  in  the  north  is  about  14  hours  and  |,  and  in  the 
fouth  about  12  |j  the  fouth  part  lies  within  the  torrid  zone, 
and  is  generally  very  hot,  but,  in  the  hotteft  part  of  the  year, 
the  rains  refrefh  the  earth  and  cool  the  air.  The  beft  account 
of  the  winds  which  blow  in  thofe  feas,  as  well  the  conftant 
trade  winds  as  the  monfoons,  has  been  publilhcd  by  Dr.  Halley, 
to  whom  we  refer  the  curious. 

The  rains  keep  the  earth  in  (o  due  a  temperament,  that  ve- 
getables fpring  with  incredible  fpced.  Rice,  being  the  corn 
of  moft  general  ufe,  is  the  chief  grain  cultivated  ;  they  have 
wheat  alfo,  which  is  finer  than  any  in  Europe;  efpecially  in 
Bengal,  [fee  Bengal]  and  in  the  north  part  of  this  country. 
In  this  part  alfo,  are  variety  of  the  European  fruits. — Their 
chief  Afiatic  fruits  are  dates,  figs,  prunellos,  pomegranates, 
plantains,  tamarinds,  guavas,  jaccas,  ananas,  brindoins, 
jambos,  cayans,  mirabolans,  mangoes,  almonds,  cacaos, 
limes,  oranges,  and  lemons;  and  the  pepper-plant,  fugar-canes, 
indico,  cotton,  the  arac  and  betel-trees,  melons,  cardamums, 
faffron,  turmeric,  opium,  ginger. — The  foil  in  general  is  fat 
and  rich,  yet  light  :  it  alfo  produces  all  the  beautiful  flowers 
that  can  be  expected  in  the  climate:  and,  for  it's  fundry 
barren  mountains,  thefe  produce  jafper,  agate,  granates, 
chryfolytes,  amethyfts,  rubies,  and  diamonds. 
Of  the  cotton-fhrub,  whereof  they  make  their  callicoes, 
muflins,  ginghams,  &c.  they  plant  large  fields  with  the  feed, 
which  gmws  up  as  high  as  a  rofe-bufh.  See  Cotton.  The 
valuable  plant  of  indico,  alfo,  is  a  fhrub  that  grows  here  to 
the  fize  of  a  goofebcrrv-bufh.  See  Indico.  Abundance  of 
thefe  fhrubs  are  planted  about  Amadabat  and  Agra,  but  the 
belt  fort  comes  from  Biana  near  Agra.  They  have  great 
quantities  of  fine  woods  and  groves,  which  afford  timber  for 
building,  either  houfes  or  (hipping,  and  good  quantities  of 
red-wood  for  dyeing  ;  but  their  moft  remarkable  trees  are 
the  banyan,  palm,  and  toddy-trees.  As  for  their  mulberry- 
trees  and  their  filk- worms,  they  are  as  fine  as  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

Here  is  plenty  both  of  wild  and  tame  beafts.  They  have  oxen» 
camels,  dromedaries,  afles,  mules,  but  their  oxen  are  the 
moft  ferviceable,  either  for  draught  or  carriage.  'Tis  com- 
mon to  meet  a  caravan  [fee  the  article  Caravan]  or  8  or 
10,000  of  them,  employed  in  the  carrying  fait,  rice,  and 
other  grain.  Their  diivers  have  no  other  employment,  nor 
any  fixed  abode,  fo  that  they  carry  their  families  with  them. 
There  is  a  captain  of  every  caravan,  who  carries  a  ftring  of 
pearl  about  his  neck,  and  aftefts  the  ftate  of  a  prince. — Thefe 
carriers  are  divided  into  four  tribes,  of  about  100,000  fouls 
each,  and  live  always  in  tents.  The  firft  carries  only  corn, 
the  fecond  rice,  the  third  peafeand  beans,  and  the  fourth  fait, 
and  are  diflinguifbed  by  certain  marks  made  in  the  foreheads 
of  every  tribe. 

The  flefh  of  the  Indian  hog  is  reckoned  the  beft  butcher's 
meat  in  this  country,  of  which  there  is  great  plenty  ;  thefe, 
together  with  the  antelopes,  not  being  the  property  of  any 
particular  perfon,  all  are  at  liberty  to  hunt  and  kill  them  ; 
fo  that,  though  the  people  have  no  lands  which  they  can  call 
their  own,  yet  the  privileges  they  enjoy  are  almoft  an  equi- 
valent, the  lion  being  the  only  bead  of  the  foreft,  the  hunting 
of  which  the  Mogul  referves  to  himfelf. 
Towards  Perfia  and  Tartary  they  have  fine  large  (heep, 
whereas  thofe  in  the  fouth  are  thin  and  long-(hanked,  with 
red  hair  on  their  backs  inftead  of  wool,  and  their  flefh  is 
lean  and  dry.  They  have  great  variety  of  tame  and  wild 
fowl,  as  well  as  plenty  of  poultry,  whofe  fle(h  is  generally 
lean  and  dry. 

They  have  great  plenty  of  excellent  fifh  in  their  rivers  and 
feas,  both  fcale  and  (hell-fi(h ;  and  of  the  latter  there  are  as 
good  at  Fort  St.  George  as  we  have  in  England. 
Befides  cotton,  which  is  the  prime  and  ftaple  commodity  of 
this  country,  it.  yields  alfo  for  exportation  indico,  fbgar, 
opium,  afia  fcetida,  cardamums,  aloes, -borax,  faltpetre,  ful- 
phur,  allum,  lacque,  and  other  gums  ;  caffia,  camphor,  fan- 
dal-wood;  and  befides  diamonds  and  other  precious  (tones,  as 
the  bezoar,  the  ferpentine  (tone,  as  alfo  civet,  ginger,  Mala- 
bar pepper,  and  a  great  variety  of  drugs. 
The  manufactures  which  are  therewith  exported  to  Europe, 
are  callicoes  and  muflins  of  all  the  fined  forts  and  (tains* 
raw  and  wrought  filks  of  many  kinds ;  cabinets,  efcrutores, 
and  other  curious  wood  works,  very  finely  lacquered ;  the 
fineft  canes,  of  which  many  are  moft  curioufly  cafed  with 
tortoife-fhell,  and  abundance  of  other  toys. 
The  merchandizes  brought  hitherto  from  Europe,  3re£nglifb, 
cloth  and  ftutts,  cf  which  our  merchants  fend  feveral  bales 
up  to  the  Great  Mogul's  court,  to  Agra,  Laker,  and  other 
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places;  Iikewife  lead,  Iooking-glafles>,  fword-blades,  knives, 
haberdafhery  wares,  gold  and  iilver  lace,  tin- wares,  wine, 
brandy,  beer,  and  fome  other  provifions,  taken  oft'  chiefly 
by  our  own  faclories. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  has  been  faid,  that  there  are  not  greater 
merchants  in  the  world  than  the  Mogul's  fubjecls :  for  though 
their  fhipping  never  panes  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they 
drive  a  very  great  trade  to  Perfia  and  Turkey,  with  all  the 
rich  merchandizes  of  India:  in  return  for  which,  they  bring 
back  carpets,  pearl,  and  other  Perfian  commodities,  but 
chiefly  treafure,  which  they  often  put  on  board  Englifh  and 
Dutch  veflels.  And  the  freight  hereof  is  obferved  by  Mr. 
Lockyer  to  be  one  great  branch  of  our  Eaft-India  company's 
profit,  and  is  all  clear  gain  to  this  nation  ;  for  a  fhip  feldom 
comes  to  Surat  from  Perfia,  but  (he  is  as  deeply  loaded  as 
fhe  can  fwim  with  paffengers,  and  vaft  quantities  of  pearl 
and  treafure  on  board,  to  the  amount  fometimes  of  2  or 
3,ooo,oool.  fterling. 

The  Mogul's  fubjec.1s,  indeed,  have  (hips  of  their  own  of  4 
or  500  tons  burden,  built  after  the  Englifh  model  ;  but  they 
judge  it  fafer  to  make  ufe  of  the  European  {hips  and  command- 
ers againft  the  dangers  of  the  pirates,  with  which  thofe  feas 
are  often  infefted,  their  own  natives  being  but  very  indifferent 
foldiers  or  failors.  There  is  not  a  man  of  war,  or  any  fhip 
of  force  belonging  to  the  Mogul,  in  all  India. 
They  build  their  merchant-fbips  with  teak,  a  firm  lafting 
timber  :  and,  inftead  of  caulking  the  feams,  the  planks  are 
rabbeted,  and  let  one  into  the  other  ;  which  with  oakham, 
and  a  fort  of  pitch  called  dammer,  brought  from  the  Maldive 
Iflands,  make  them  very  tight. 

Their  cables  and  other  cordage,  are  made  of  the  cacao-tree, 
and  they  have  their  anchors  and  guns  from  Europe  :  they 
have  flat-botromed  veflels,  whofe  fides  are  five  or  fix  feet 
high  ;  the  planks  of  which  are  very  thin,  and  fewed  together 
with  their  cordage,  fo  that  they  will  yield  like  pafteboard, 
and  are  in  no  danger  of  fplitting  when  they  ftnke,  as  they 
muft  do  feveral  times  on  many  parts  of  their  fhores  ;  for 
which  reafon,  the  Englifh  feldom  attempt  to  fend  any  thing 
afhore  in  their  own  boats. 

Of  the  chief  provinces  or  kingdoms  for  trade. 

Kakares  ;  the  country  in  the  general  is  barren,  but  has  a 
good  trade  from  Tartary  and  China. 

Siba,  it's  country  is  pretty  fertile,  and  it  enjoys  a  pretty  good 
trade. 

Naugracut,  or  Nagracat,  is  a  mountainous  kingdom. 
The  chief  city  of  the  fame  name,  is  a  place  of  good  trade  for 
drugs,  and  other  commodities  brought  from  Tartary. 

Cassimere,  enjoys  a  clear  healthy  air,  as  temperate  as  any 
in  Europe,  and  a  foil  well  cultivated,  abounding  with  all  the 
conveniencies  of  life,  and  fo  far  exceeding  all  the  neighbour- 
ing fun- burnt  provinces,  that  Catrou  fays,  'tis  ftiled  the  pa- 
radife  of  India. 

It  is  furrounded  by  mountains,  rifing  one  above  another,  the 
lower  covered  with  cattle,  and  all  kind  of  game  creatures, 
without  any  noxious  animals ;  and  the  higher  covered  with 
fnow,  which,  melting,  forms  the  many  rivulets  that  water 
the  country,  beiides  feveral  fmall  lakes,  and  render  it  fo  fruit- 
ful, that  it  locks  like  a  large  garden  of  ever-gieens,  cut  through 
with  canals,  and  abounding  with  all  forts  of  pulle,  rice,  corn, 
faffron,  hemp,  apricots,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  plums,  vines, 
&c.  and  the  fame  pot-heibs  as  the  Europeans,  but  not  fo  good, 
for  want  of  fkilful  gardeners.  The  woods  alfo  abound  with 
bees  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  truly  called  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  The  waters  of  it's  pleafant  dreams  join,  and 
form  the  river  Tehenas,  which  breaks  through  a  mountain, 
and  carries  goods  through  the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdom, 
into  the  Indus,  or  Sinde,  at  Attock. 

The  people  in  this  country  make  houfhold  furniture,  which 
they  fend  over  all  the  Indies,  and  they  excel  in  the  delicacy 
of  their  vamifh;  but  the'.-  chief  trade  is  in  the  (tuffs  called 
chales,  wherein  they  employ  their  children.  Both  (exes  wear 
them  in  winter,  on  their  heads,  and  throw  one  end  over  their 
ihoulders.  They  make  one  fort  of  their  own  wool,  which  is 
finer  than  Spanifh  ;  and  another  of  wild  goats-hair,  which 
they  have  from  Tibet:  they  are  finer  ?nd  fofter  than  caflor, 
and  more  valued  than  the  former,  but  muft  be  often  aired,  to 
prevent  their  being  worm-eaten. 

Some  of  thefe  coft  150  roupies,  but  the  others  not  above  50. 
They  arc  about  an  ell  and  a  half  long,  and  an  ell  broad,  and 
are  embroidered  about  a  foot  at  the  ends.  They  are  made 
in  other  parts  of  the  Indies,  but  not  fo  fine  as  here,  which  is 
afcribed  to  their  water. 

The  Caflimere  merchants,  that  go  every  year  from  one 
mountain  to  another,  to  gather  wool,  fay,  that,  between  thofe 
mountains  which  are  independent  on  this  province,  there  are 
feveral  vallies  of  good  land,  which  pay  annual  tribute  to  the 
government  in  leather  and  wool,  and  abound  with  corn,  rice, 
apricots,  melons,  and  grapes  that  afford  very  good  wine. 

C'AnUL,  or  Cakoui.istan,  a  province  abounding  with  plenty 
of  provifions,  a  good  trade  with  Perfia,  Tartary,  China,  and 
the  Indies,  buy  60,000  horfes  annually  of  the  Ufbec  Tartars, 
which  they  fend  to  the  greateft  part  of  India,  and  deal  much 
in  drugs  that  grow  in  the  mountains,  where  they  have  iron- 


mines  and  canes,  which  fupply  their  manufacture  for  hzYotrh 
and  lances. 

Hachacan  :  the  people  of  this  province  fubfift  chiefly  by  let- 
ting out  camels,  and  conducting  the  caravans  laden  with  mer- 
chandize.    See  the  article  Caravans. 

Multin,  a  province  that  produces  vaft  quantities  of  fugar,  of 
which  they  fend  a  gread  deal  to  Tatty  and  Lahor ;  galls, 
opium,  brimftone,  and  fome  fpices. 

Their  manufactures  are  good  white  cloths  and  napkins,  cot- 
ton, thread,  filk  of  Bengal,  [fee  the  article  Bengal]  painted 
callicoes,  which  they  fell  to  Agra,  Tatta,  &c.  with  red  fluffs 
and  turbands.  They  vend  alfo  great  numbers  of  camels  into 
Perfia,  and  divers  parts  of  the  Indies. 

It  once  had  a  great  trade,  when  they  fent  merchandizes  at  an 
eafy  rate  to  Tatta,  by  the  Indus,  as  well  as  other  rivers  from 
the  mountains  of  Caflimere  y  but,  fince  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
dus has  been  flopped  up- with  fand,  they  fend  their  goods  by 
land-carriage  to  Agra,  and  thence  to  Surat,  which  has  leffened 
their  tnrde  and  number  of  people.  It  has  many  good  towns 
in  it's  dependence,  and  is  the  chief  rendezvous  of  weakhy 
Banians  that  trade  into  Perfia. 

Buckor,  a  province  through  which  the  river  Indus  runs,  and, 
dividing  it  into  two  parts,  renders  it  both  rich  and  fruitful: 
fo  that  it's  banks  abound  with  corn  and  cattle ;  but  the  weft 
part  is  defert. 

Buckor  Town,  which  lies  on  an  ifland  of  the  Indus,  has  a 
confiderable  traffic  in  Indian  cloths,  and  other  commodities. 

Sucker,  is  another  town  of  fome  note  for  it's  trade  and  agri* 
culture  on  the  river  Damiad,  or  Dimtudee;  and  Rawree, 
on  the  fame  river,  near  it's  mouth,  is  a  place  likewife  of  good 
trade,  and  fends  barks  down  the  river,  which  trade  as  far  as 
Mozambique,  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 

Tatta,  or  Sindi.  This  province,  which  is  the  weftern 
boundary  of  the  Mogul  empi.e,  is  very  conveniently  iituated 
for  trade,  and  was  very  much  imiched  by  it,  before  fo  great 
a  (hare  thereof  was  drawn  away  by  Sur-«t. 
The  river  Indus  fupplies  it  with  great  variety  and  plenty  of 
fifh.  Here  are  alfo  (lore  of  peacocks,  pidgeons,  partridges, 
ploveis,  wild  geefe,  ducks,  and  other  wild  fowl,  which  are 
free  to  every  body.  The  country  abounds  with  wheat,  rice, 
pulfe,  and  with  provender  for  cattle.  They  never  have  a 
dearth  of  provifions,  becaufe  the  Indus  overflows  all  the  low 
grounds,  and  leaves  a  fat  (lime,  which  never  fails  to  produce 
a  good  crop.  It's  other  productions  are  falt-petre,  fal-ammo- 
niac,  borax,  opopanax,  alia  fcetida,  bezoar,  lapis-tutiae,  lapis- 
lazuli,  and  raw  filk,  but  not  fine,  the  wood  lignum-dulce 
grows  only  in  this  country  ;  the  root  is  chiefly  ufeful,  called 
putchcock,  or  radix-dukis,  which  is  a  good  ingredient  in 
perfumes  ;  fo  that  great  quantities  of  it  are  exported  to  Surat, 
and  from  thence  to  China,  where  it  bears  a  good  price,  ic 
being  burned  in  their  incenfe-pots  before  their  images, 
They  manufacture  both  cotton  and  filks,  make  chints,  very 
fine  and  cheap,  alfo  beautiful  coverlets  for  beds,  fine  cabinets, 
both  lacquered,  and  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  japanned  wooden 
difhes  and  tables.  They  export  great  quantities  of  butter, 
which  they  melt  and  put  in  jars,  made  of  the  hides  of  cattle, 
in  the  form  of  a  globe,  with  a  neck  and  mouth  on  one  fide. 
The  capital,  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  chief  trading  town 
of  the  province,  (lands  in  an  ifland  formed  by  the  Indus.  The 
chief  commodities  here  are  fine  cotton,  linens,  turbands,  car- 
pets, leather- work,  boxes,  cabinets,  and  other  curious  uten- 
fils  of  wood,  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl.  Here  is  alfo  oil  of 
cacao-nuts,  butter,  fugar,  pitch,  rofin,  (luff's  of  all  forts, 
annifeed,  &c.  which  are  brought  down  the  Indus  in  veffels 
from  the  other  provinces. 

Larribandar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  the  port  of  the 
city,  and  will  receive  (hips  of  200  tons. 

Diul,  or  Dobil,  is  another  port,  and.is  the  moft  commodious 
and  celebrated  harbour  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  the  place  wheic 
(hips  ufually  touch  that  fail  from  India  to  Ormus. 

JesselmeR£  Province.  The  north  parrs  arv  mountainous^ 
but  the  fouth  are  watered  by  the  river  Padder,  and  the  oreateJt 
part  of  the  country  is  fruitful  in  corn  and  cattle,  efpecially 
fheep. 

Jesselmere  Town,  it's  capital  (lands  on  the  north  part,  with- 
in land,  but  has  a  very  good  trade  for  indico,  cotton,  and 
woollen  cloths. 

Soret  Province,  the  lad  on  the  weftern  clafs,  is  a  very  rich 
and  fruitful  province,  well  furnifhed  with  all  the  neceflaries 
of  life. 

Janagat,  it's  chief  city,  is  populous  and  rich,  by  reafon  of 
it's  commodious  fituation  near  the  river  Padder,  which  falli, 
a  little  below  it,  into  the  gulph  of  Indus,  and  renders  it 
a  place  of  good  trade. 

The  chief  midland  provinces  for  trade  are, 

Chitor  :  the  chief  product  for  which  it  is  noted  is  flone,  fait, 
and  affa  fcetida,  which  grows  on  mountains  and  barren  places. 
The  Banians  mix  affa  fcetida  with  their  fauces,  reckoning  no 
difh  good  without  it. 

Chetii'ore,  or  Chitpour,  is  the  only  place  of  note  here. 
It  (lands  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  is  inhabited  by  Banians, 
who  make  cotton-yarn,  and  weave  great  quantities  of  thofe 
callicoes  called  chints. 
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Malvay  Provinck,  produces  all  that  grows  in  the  other 
provinces,  and  has  a  great  many  trading  towns,  of  which  the 
capital,  and  that  of  the  greatefl  traffic,  is 

Ratispore,  or  Rantipore,  or  Ratibor  ;  and  alfo 

Sero<;,  which  lies  between  Surat  and  Agra.  This  is  a  great 
city,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Banian  merchants  and  handicraftf- 
men,  whoiliive  a  great  tiade  in  callicoes,  both  white  and 
painted,  called  chites,  which,  the  more  they  arc  wafhed,  the 
brighter  are  the  colours.  They  are  worn  by  the  common 
people  of  Perfia  and  Turkey,  and  are  ufed  in  other  countries 
for  bed  quilts  and  napkins.  They  make  another  fort  of  li- 
nenhere,  lb  very  fine  that  the  body  is  plainly  feen  through  it. 
This  the  merchants  are  not  allowed  to  export;  for  the  go- 
vernment fends  it  all  to  the  Mogul's  court,  for  the  fultanelfes 
of  the  feraglio,  and  the  ladies  of  quality,  who  dance  in  the 
very  hot  weather  with  nothing  on  them  but  fhiks,  or  robes, 
made  of  this  linen.  It  is  computed  to  be  about  too  leagues 
of  this  country  from  hence  to  Brampour,  through  fine  fields 
of  corn  and  rice;  the  foil  is  of  much  the  fame  nature  from 
hence  to  Agra,  and  the  villages  are  very  thick  all  the  way. 

Nader  is  a  great  city  here:  the  inhabitants  make  great  quan- 
tities of  quilted  coveiiets,  fome  white,  others  embroidered 
with  gold,  filk,  and  fattin  flowers. 

Narvar,  a  province  abounding  with  wool  and  cotton,  and 
with  fuch  quantities  of  fugar  canes  and  mangoes,  that  they 
feed  their  horfes  with  them.  Here  are  vaft  flocks  of  fheep, 
whofe  wool  is  cfteemed  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  Spain. 

The  chief  towns  of  anv  trade  are  Handee,  remarkable  for 
rhinoceros's-horns,  winch  are  much  valued  in  India. 

Sandaye,  or  Sandage,  noted  for  manufactures  of  wool, 
cotton,  and  fire-arms,  and  much  frequented  by  merchants. 

Barandon,  a  thoroughfare  for  caravans,  and  remarkable  for 
a  great  trade  in  aims,  hart's  and  elephant's-teeth. 

Guaieor  Province.  It's  capital  of  the  fame  name  is  a 
large  city,  but  not  diftinguifhablc  for  any  fort  of  commerce. 

Agra,  or  Indostan  Proper,  is  called  fo  from  being  the 
principal  kingdom  of  the  Mogul  empire.  It  is  a  plain  coun 
try,  and,  though  not  fo  fruitful  of  wheat  and  other  corn  as 
Dely,  abounds  with  oranges,  lemons,  and  many  other  fruits, 
be  fides  rice,  indico,  and  cotton;  and  it's  manufactures  of 
white  cloth,  fluffs  of  filk,  filver  and  gold  lace,  &c.  render  it 
one  of  the  richeft  countries  in  the  Indies.  It  is  one  of  the 
laroeft  provinces  in  the  Mogul's  dominions,  according  to 
Thevenot,  though  it  does  not  appear  fo  by  the  ordinary 
maps. 

Agra,  it's  capital  city,  whither  a  great  number  of  Popifh  mer- 
chants refort,  becaufe  Eckbar,  the  emperor  who  founded  it, 
in  1566,  allowed  the  Jefuits  a  fettlement  and  penlion  here, 
which  they  enjoy  to  this  day*.  This  is  a  place  of  great  traf- 
fic, being  reforted  to  by  merchants  from  China,  Perfia,  all 
parts  of  India,  and  by  the  Englilh  and  Dutch.  Our  nation 
once  had  a  factory  here  ;  but  the  long  diftance  from  Surat, 
and  the  hazards  and  difficulties  they  fullaincd  in  palling  thro' 
the  countries  of  many  rajas  and  ralboutes,  made  them  with- 
draw it,  though  they  ftill  continue  to  trade  here. 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  religious  miflionaries  of  Popifh 
countries  have  been  greatly  inftrumental  to  promote  the 
trade  of  their  countries,  efpecially  thofe  of  France  ;  which 
being  done  under  the  difguife  of  religion,  it  is  the  lefs  per- 
ceptible. The  religious  have  been  remarkably  bufy  on  thefe 
occafions  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  and  have 
moulded  and  fafhioned  them  to  the  form  of  the  court,  to 
anfwer  the  interefts  of  commerce,  and  to  make  fuch  alli- 
ances with  the  French  as  may  the  better  enable  them  to 
advance  their  trade,  and  incrcafe  their  poiTelfions  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  thofe  of  Great-Britain  ;  but  what  Trading  Mis- 
sionaries has  England  to  promote  it's  commerce  and  na- 
vigation ? 

The  Dutch  have  flill  a  factory  in  this  city,  and  trade  chiefly 
in  Icarlet  cloth,  looking-  glades,  filver,  gold,  and  white  lace, 
hard-ware,  indico,  cloth  of  Jelapour,  and  fpices.  They  have 
houfes  at  feveral  other  towns,  to  which  they  fend  factors  an- 
nually, and  have  always  fome  perfons  near  the  court,  to  pre- 
vent being  impofed  on  by  the  covetous  tyrannical  governors 
at  the  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Bengal. 
Here  are  above  60  very  large  caravanfera's,  nobly  built  [fee 
Caravansera,]  fome  of  which  have  fix  large  courts,  with 
their  portico's,  and  molt  commodious  apartments  for  the 
merchants. 

Fettipore,  or  Fatapour,  a  town  about  17  miles  weft  of 
Agra.  The  emperor  Eckbar,  before-mentioned,  built  here  a 
ftately  palace,  and  a  noble  bazar  for  trade  [fee  Bazar  :] 
they  have  here  a  grand  manufacture  for  taffata's.  The  bazar, 
whofe  top  is  full  of  little  pyramids,  is  500  paces  in  length, 
well  built,  and  neatly  paved.  The  court  within  is  fix  times 
larger  than  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London,  and  the  whole 
fupported  with  beautiful  columns,   each  of  one  ftone. 

Biana,  another  town  about  35  miles  weft  of  the  former :  they 
have  here,  and  at  Scanderbad,  the  belt  indico  in  the  whole 
country.     See  Indico. 

There  are  many  other  towns  in   this  province,  where  they 
havemanufactures  of  painted  callicoes,  chints,  &c,  but  they 
do  not  merit  a  particular  defcription. 
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Bando,  a  province,  which  produces  opium,  azure,  fait  petre, 
and  mufk. 

Godah,  a  town,  ftands  in  the  moft  fruitful  part  of  this  pro- 
vince for  cotton,  corn,  pafture,  and  in  a  great  plain,  where 
there  is  a  village  almoft  at  every  mile's  end,  with  gardens  of 
mangoes,  tamarinds,  and  other  fruit-trees.  The  ftreets  are 
full  of  rich  tradelinen's  (hops. 

Henuowns  Province.  It's  chief  town,  of  the  like  name, 
is  large,  populous,  and  opulent,  with  a  confiderable  trade  in 
cotton  and  callicoes,  and  in  flatting  the  round  indico,  which 
they  make  far  better  than  any  other,  and  fell  for  twice  the 
money. 

Mearta,  another  town  in  this  province,  has  a  great  trade  in 
indico,  callico,  and  woollen  cloth. 

Lahor  Province,  produces  rice,  corn,  pulfe  of  all  forts, 
fruit,  fugar,  wine  ;  and  in  their  towns  are  manufactures  of 
every  thing  made  in  the  empire,  particularly  fine  linen,  filks 
of  all  colours,  embroideries,  tapefiry,  plain  and  flowered, 
and  coarfe  woollen  fluffs. 

Lahor,  it's  chief  town,  was  formerly  very  fplendid  and  opu- 
lent, and  the  chief  of  all  Indoftan  for  trade,  when  the  Ar- 
menians and  Indians  traded  from  the  Indies  by  land  to  Alep- 
po, and  was  the  ftaplc  for  indico,  which  was  formerly  called 
the  indico  of  Lahor,  till  the  European?  found  out  a  way  by 
fea  to  the  Eaft- Indies  j  fince  which  the  trade  is  fo  fallen  off", 
that  the  place  could  fcarce  fubfift*,  were  it  not  for  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  court  here  for  five  or  fix  months  in  the  year,  du- 
ring the  cold  fealbn,  the  air  being  pure  and  reftorative.  The 
inhabitants  here  ftill  make  the  coarfeft  and  cheapeft  fort  of 
painted  callicoes. 

•  This  is  the  fate  of  all  great  towns  and  cities,  when  once 
they  lofe  their  trade  ;  which  ought  toconvince  every  one, 
from  fact  and  experience,  of  the  unfpeakable  benefits  of 
commerce  to  a  nation,  and  to  peculiar  towns  and  cities. 

Dehli  Province,  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  empire. 
Though  cultivation  of  the  land  is  neglected  in  many  parts 
yet  in  others  it  produ-es  plenty  of  wheat,  rice,  millet,  excel- 
lent fugar,  good  indico,  pulfe,  and  fruitsof  all  forts,  efpe- 
cially extraordinary  anana's  [fee  Anana's.J  They  have 
melons  ch  .dp  enough  in  fummcr,  but  not  very  good,  except 
they  have  the  feed  from  Perfia,  which  none  but  the  quality 
are  able  to  purchafe.  They  have  pretty  good  fleflvmeat, 
though  it  will  not  keep  above  a  day.  They  have  good  fifh, 
but  in  no  great  plenty,  becaufe  none  but  the  omiahs  may 
catch  them,  when  they  pleafe.  They  have  no  wine  but  what 
is  imported  from  Perfia,  or  the  Canary  Iflands,  for  ftrangers, 
the  Mahometans  and  Gentiles  too,  in  this  country,  not  being 
allowed  to  drink  either  that  or  arac.  Sec  the  article  Arac. 

Dehli  City.  The  rich  goods  here  are  fold  in  the  warehoufes, 
fo  that  in  the  common  fhops  there  is  little  befidei  provifions, 
fuch  as  rice,  barley,  wheat,  oil,  butter,  &c.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants,  efpecially  the  raja's,  are  very  rich,  particularly 
in  jewels,  which  they  preferve  from  father  to  fon.  There  are 
no  handicraftfmen  in  this  city  ;  not  that  'hey  want  fkill,  but 
becaufe  they  are  maltreated  by  the  omrahs  and  manfederars, 
who  compel  them  to  work  for  them,  and  pay  them  as  they 
pleafe. 

The  caravanfera  here  is  a  magnificent  ftructure,  in  a  very 
large  fquare,  furrounded  with  arches  that  fupport  open  gal- 
leries, where  the  Perfian,  Ufbec,  and  other  foreign  merchants, 
lodge  in  very  commodious  apartments,  which  arc  alfo  ware- 
houfes for  their  merchandizes. 

Of  the  eaftern  provinces. 

Patna  Province  is  very  fruitful. — It's  chief  city,  of  the 
fame  name,  ftands  on  the  river  Perfely,  but  fo  far  inland, 
that  it  is  never  reforted  to  by  foreigners,  fo  that  we  have  no 
account  of  it  ;  though  fome  geographers  have  confounded  this 
with  Patna,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bengal  [fee  Bengal-,]  nor  is  there  any  confiderable  place 
of  trade  in  this  eaftern  divifion. 

•      In  regard  to  the  fouthern  divifion, 

Having  already  taken  nctice/ef  Bengal,  under  the  article  Ben- 
gal, by  reafon  of  the  trade  that  our  Eaff-India  companv  has 
there,  we  fhall  pais  that  over  here,  and  refer  to  Bengal.  The 
next  province  in  this  divifion  is  that  of 
Orixa,  or  Oristan,  a  prcvince.feparated  from  Bengal,  on 
the  north,  by  the  river  Guenga  ;  has  the  bay  on  the  eaft; 
the  mountains  of  Bal'agate  and  Berar  on  the  weft  ,  and  Gol- 
conda  on  the  fouth.  The  foil  is  fruitful  in  rice.  It's  other 
commodities  are  white  cloth,  bengals,  oil,  butter,  mirabo- 
lans,  bees-wax,  lacque,  ginger,  and  pepper,  annife  and  cum- 
min-feeds ;  of  which  commodities,  when  it  was  governed  by 
it's  own  king,  Mr.  Frederick  fays  they  ufed  to  export  25  cr 
30  fhip- loads  a  year  ;  but  fuch  impofts  have  been  laid  on  them 
by  the  Mogul,  as  have  much  leffened  the  trade.  Iron  here 
is  very  plentiful,  and  they  caff  anchors  in  moulds ;  but  thofe 
made  of  their  eaft  iron  are  not  near  fogood  as  thofe  made  in 
Europe  of  hammered  bar-iron. 
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The  places  on  this  coaft  which  travellers  and  navigators  have 
moft  noted  are, 
Cunkaca  River,  capable  of  receiving  a  fhip  of  200  tons. 
The  north  fide  of  this  river  is  fubject  to  the  nabob  of  Cattack, 
and  the  fouth  fide  to  a  rajah,  which  makes  them  both  court  the 
merchants  that  come  hither,  for  the  fake  of  the  cuftom  which 
is  paid  only  to  that  fovereign  on  whofe  fide  of  the  river  the 
vellels  lie. 
Raypore,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cattack.  It  has  a  fine 
bay,  which,  at  (print;- tides,  has  feven  fathom  water,  but  is 
little  frequented  by  traders  at  prefent,  though  otherwife  for- 
merly, and  ftill  abounds  with  corn,  butter,  oil,  and  fine  cloth. 
The  harbour  though  convenient,  is  the  lefs  frequented,  be- 
caufe  many  rajahs,  of  different  interefts,  have  their  countries 
on  the  fides  of  the  river,  who  overburthen  the  trade  with  im- 
ports, which  ever  ruins  commerce. 

Cattack  Town  ftands  on  an  ifland  of  this  river.  The  Eng- 
lifh Eaft-India  company  had  once  a  fine  factory  here.  It's 
manufactory  is  cotton  cloths  of  all  forts,  very  cheap. 

Badneck,  about  50  miles  from  Cattack.  The  chief  employ - 
ment  of  it's  inhabitants  is  hufbandry,  fpinning,  weaving,  and 
churning  ;  and  butter  is  fo  cheap,  that  a  penny  per  pound  is 
reckoned  dear. 

Asipore  has  a  fine  river,  which  invites  foreigners  to  frequent 
it  for  cotton,  cloth,  and  rice,  which  this  country  affords  in 
great  plenty.     At 

Orixa  Town,  they  make  a  great  deal  of  cotton  cloth,  and 
of  the  herb  or  grafs  of  Bengal. 

Bexar  is  one  of  the  moll  fruitful  provinces  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire, in  corn,  rice,  pulfe,  and  poppy,  from  which  opium  is 
extracted  ;  and  fugar-canes  thrive  here  almoft  without  culti- 
vation. 

Candish  Province  is  mighty  populous,  and  has  not  only 
plenty  of  rice  and  indico,  but  abounds  more  with  cotton  than 
any  of  the  provinces  of  the  Indies,  and  drives  a  great  trade  in 
cotton-cloth  ;  and  they  manufacture  callicoes,  both  white  and 
painted;  the  former  of  which  are  much  efteemed  for  their 
ftripes  of  gold,  filver,  and  filk,  intermixed  with  flowers, 
which  render  them  very  dear  :  and,  indeed,  they  are  only 
ufed  by  the  richer  fort,  for  veils,  fcarves,  handkerchiefs,  and 
coverlets.  They  are  tranfported  to  Perfia,  Turkey,  Mufco- 
vy,  Poland,  Arabia,  Grand  Cairo,  &c. 
It's  chief  towns  are, 

Brampour,  the  capital.  Here  is  a  large  caravanfera.  The 
Dutch,  who  have  a  factory  here,  barter  pepper  for  opium. 
The  Englifh,  who  alfo  had  a  factory  here  once,  fold  cloths, 

•  lead,  quickfilver,  fabres,  fattins,  velvets,  and  gold  fluffs  ; 
for  which  they  returned  money,  by  bills  of  exchange,  to 
Agra  and  Surat. 

Ca-nowj  is  a  large  city,  which  drives  a  great  trade  in  cloth, 
fwords,  mufkets,  and  a  certain  fruit  for  dyeing. 

Cambaya,  or  Guzuratte  Kingdom.    See  Cambaya. 

The  Peninsula  of  the  Indies  within  Ganges,  has  the  two 
coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  where  the  Englifh,  Dutch, 
Erench,  Portugueze,  and  Danes,  have  forts  and  factories,  the 
former  on  the  weft  fide  of  it,  and  the  latter  on  the  eaft. 

Decan  Province,  in  general,  bears  many  excellent  fruits, 
and  much  cotton,  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  very  fine 
cloth  ;  and  fome  parts  of  it  yield  diamonds,  and  other  pre- 
cious ftones,  befide  an  excellent  pafture  for  variety  of  cattle, 
which  are  fold  at  Goa,  and  other  places.  The  inhabitants  of 
Decan  Proper  are  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  wheat  and  rice, 
in  caravans  of  1000  beafts  at  a  time,  into  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  moft  remarkable  places  on  the  coaft,  are  the 
iflands  of  Salfet  and  Bombay.  fc 

Salset  Island  abounds  with  game  of  all  kinds,  and  has  her- 
bage and  fruit  in  great  plenty,  and  a  manufacture  of  fluffs  of  filk 
and  cotton.  The  Portugueze  have  no  trade  here,  becaufe  the 
channel  belongs  to  the  Englifh,  and  all  cuftoms  of  goods  im- 
ported and  exported  are  paid  to  the  cuftom-houfe  of  Mahim. 
Trombay  is  a  fmall  ifland  here,  which  pays  cuftom  to  the 
Englifh. 

Bombay  is  an  iflnnd  to  the  fouth  of  Salfet.  It's  harbour  is 
capable  of  containing  1000  fhips.  The  ifland  is  about  eight 
miles  long,  and  20  in  circumference.  The  foil  is  barren, 
and  the  climate  unhealthful,  but  it  lies  convenient  for  trade. 
The  government  here  is  fubject  to  the  prefident  and  council 
of  Surat,  who  have  a  jufticiary,  with  a  court  of  pleas,  and  a 
committee  for  regulating  affairs,  and  prefenting  complaints, 
all  which  are  determined  by  the  laws  of  England. 

Cuncan  Province  is,  in  general,  fertile,  rich,  and  plain, 
except  towards  thefea,  where  it  is  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  woods,  but  the  latter  abound  in  cattle.  The  vallies  yield 
plenty  of  rice  and  cocoa-nuts,  and  they  have  many  rivers, 
both  frefh  and  fait. 

Dundee  Rajapore,  thefirfttown  on  the  coaft  belonging  to 
the  Mogul,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  the  adjacent  country  feeds 
great  numbers  of  black  cattle,  with  which  the  factory  at  Bom- 
bay is  moftly  fupplicd,  when  they  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
Mogul  general  ;  otherwife  they  are  obliged  to  fubfift  on  their 
fifh  alone,  wherewith  that  ifland  is  plentifully  ftorcd. 

Goa  is  the  metropolisof  India  under  thedominion  of  thecrown 
of  Portugal,  the  feat  of  it's  viceroy,  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop, 
who  is  primate  of  all  the  Eaft,  and  the  fupreme  court  of  ju- 


dicature for  all  the  Portugueze  in  Afia,  as  well  as  the  ftaple 
of  their  trade.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing the  largcft  fhips  within  a  mile  of  the  town. 
The  chief  trade  of  the  city  of  Goa  is  in  arac  [fee  Arac] 
This  liquor  is  made  in  fuch  quantities,  that  though  the  Entgr 
lifh  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  belt  cuftomers  for  it  of  any  one  na- 
tion of  Europe,  yet  all  India  is  fupplied  with  it  as  lar  as  ti.r 
ftreights  of  Malacca.  The  double- diliilled,  which  is  com- 
monly lent  abroad,  is  but  a  weak  (pint,  in  comparifon  of  Ba- 
tavia  arac,  yet  it  has  a  flavour  fo  peculiar  to  itfclf,  that  it  is 
with  jufiice  preferred  to  all  other  aracs  in  India.  The  treble- 
diitilled  is  worth  about  2I.  5  s.  a  hogfhead. 

Carwar,  or  Coroual,  36  miles  fouth  from  Goa,  where 
the  Englifh  have  a  factory  and  fmall  fort.  The  factory  Hands 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  a  bay,  and  a  river  capable  of  receiving 
fhips  of  300  tons,  overagainft  a  pleafant  ifland,  full  of  game. 
Here  is  a  chief  and  council,  to  manage  the  trade  for  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Lockyer  fays,  the  beft  pepper  in  the  world  grows 
hereabouts,  for  which  alone  the  Eaft-India  company  are  at 
the  charge  of  the  factory.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  is 
abundance  of  callia-lignum,  or  baftard  cinnamon,  and  nux. 
Carwar  is  faid  to  be  the  moil  healthful  and  pleafant  place  on 
the  Malabar  coaft.  Ships  ride  about  two  miles  from  the  fac- 
tory, in  Battee  Cove,  fate  from  the  fouth-wefl  wind,  and  the 
river  is  navigable  by  the  largeft  veflels,  but  the  entry  difficult. 
Here  is  abundance  of  red  deer,  and  other  game. 
The  rajah  has  one  half  per  cent,  for  goods  imported  by  the 
Englifh,  which  is  feldom  demanded,  however,  lor  fmall  par- 
cels, and  they  account  with  him  only  once  a  year.  They 
have  confiderable  markets  for  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other; 
precious  ftones. 

Golconda  Kingdom  abounds  with  black  cattle,  fheep, 
poultry,  and  all  forts  of  provifions,  and  has  many  lakes,  fuii 
of  fifh  :  it  has  plenty  of  grapes,  of  which  they  make  white- 
wine.  The  country  produces  indico,  bezoar,  two  crops  of 
rice  a  year,  and  other  grain  ;  and,  in  fhort,  all  neceflaries  of 
life.  Here  are  no  mines  of  gold,  filver,  or  copper,  but  many 
of  fait,  iron,  and  feveral  of  diamonds,  and  other  precious 
ftones.  See  the  article  Diamond,  where  the  diamond- 
mines  of  Golconda  are  defcribed. 

Bagnagar.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  factories  here 
only  for  the  fake  of  the  diano  -  1  d-,  it  being  too  far  in- 
land to  be  engaged  in  maritime  ..uffic.  It  has  whole  llrqets 
of  gold-fmiths,  as  the  jewellers  and  bankers  of  Europe  are  here 
termed,  as  alfo  of  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Greeks,  who  are 
the  moft  expert  cutters  of  diamonds,  and  the  beft  judges  of 
their  worth. 

Ganjam,  an  Englifh  factory  on  this  coaft,  and  the  moft  eaft- 
ern  town  in  the  province,  abounding  with  rice  and  fugar- 
canes,  where  they  make  good  fugar,  both  white  and  brown. 
The  woods  produce  timber  for  building,  together  with  bees- 
wax, ftick-lack,  and  pretty  good  iron. — The  inland  country 
manufactures  cotton  cloth  lor  exportation. 
There  are  feveral  places  on  the  coaft  which  drive  a  pretty  good 
trade  in  corn. 

Binlipatan  is  where  the  Dutch  have  a  fmall  factory,  and 
a  trade  in  rice,  cloth,  iron,  wax,  lacque,  as  they  have 
alfo  at  Paticole  and  Dacheron,  on  the  fame  coaft ;  as  they 
import  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  pepper.  The  country  people 
manufacture  cloth,  both  coarle  and  fine,  which  the  Dutch 
buy  up  for  Batavia. 

Vizagapatam  is  a  factory  belonging  to  the  Englifh.  The 
adjacent  country  affords  cotton-cloth,  both  coarfe  and  fine, 
and  the  beft  dureas,  or  ftriped  muflins,  in  India. 

Narsipore  Narapour,  is  a  place  where  the  Dutch  have, 
and  the  Englifh  had,  a  factory  for  long  cloth,  for  the  ufe  of 
their  factory  at  Mafulipatan,  when  they  manufactured  chints 
there. 

Angerang,  a  little  way  up  Carrengo-Bay,  has  the  beft  and 
fined  cloth  in  India,  and  is  fold  cheap;  but  fuch  are  the  im- 
pofitions  and  exactions  on  all  cloth,  which  comes  down  the 
river,  by  the  rajahs  of  the  feveral  inland  countries  laying  near 
it,  that  they  ruin  that  beneficial  trade,  and  make  the  harbour 
little  frequented. 

Masulipatan.  Here  the  Dutch  have  a  factory  for  carrying 
on  the  chints  trade. 

The  adjacent  country  and  iflands  are  fruitful  in  grain,  timber 
for  building,  and  the  beft  tobacco  in  India  :  and  the  iflands 
of  Diu  produce  not  only  the  beft  of  butter,  but  the  famous 
dye  called  (haii,  a  fhrub  growing  in  grounds  that  are  over- 
flown with  the  fprifig  tides,  which  ftains  their  callicoes  with 
the  moft  beautiful  and  lively  colours  in  the  world.  They  pajnt 
callicoes  here  the  beft  of  any  in  the  Indies  ;  and  the  very  chil- 
dren of  the  pagans  do  it  nicely  with  their  pencils.. 

Malabar.  The  inland  part  of  this  country  not  being  much 
known,  we  fhall  defcribe  the  coaft  chiefly,  which  has  many 
commodious  bays  and  harbours,  abounding  with  fifh,  and 
mountains  that  produce  iron.  It  affords  timber  for  mails,  as 
good  as  that  of  Norway  ;  alfo  pepper,  cardamums,  borboris, 
canders,  wild  cinnamon,  nux-vomica,  ginger,  aloes,  bezoar- 
ftones,  gum-lacque,  calua-fiftula,oculus  Indiae,  faltpetre,  wax 
and  honey,  areka,  cotton  and  cocoa- trees;  with  the  oil  and 
bark  of  which  they  carry  on  a  confiderable  commerce.  They 
have  little  wheat,  but  plenty  of  maize,  and  other  grain,  and 
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precious  floncs.  The  natural  produce  of  this  country  is  fo 
tich  and  profitable  to  the  merchants,  that  tin-  Englifh*  Ddtrch, 
French,  Portugueze,  Danes,  &c.  have  made  large  fettlements 
on  thefe  coalts,  fince  the  difcovei  y  of  the  paffage  to  the  Ea(t- 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Canaka,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  CuvriNs.  Dr.  Fryer  calls 
all  the  track  from  Guzuiatte  to  Malabar  by  the  name  of  the 
Canatic  country  ;  but  lays,  that  Proper  Canara  begins  at  the 
town  of  Gongola,  from  whence  it  extends  along  the  ft  a  to 
Malabar,  and  within  land  as  far  as  the  Sunda  rajah's  Pepper 
Mountains. 

Bald;eus  fays,  the  country  is  very  fertile  in  rice,  and  other 
necelfaries,  and  produces  wild  nutmegs,  ufed  in  dyeing,  be- 
tel-nuts, and  pepper,  which  is  called  Carwar  pepper.  The 
plains  bear  two  crops  of  corn  in  a  year,  and  the  higher  grounds 
produce  fandal-wood  and  iron. 

Barceloar,  or  Basselore.  There  are  two  crops  of  rice 
here,  owing  to  the  advantages  of  fomc  lakes  at  the  feet  of  the 
mountains  Gatti,  whole  waters,  being  confined  by  flu  ices,  are 
let  out  frequently  to  water  the  fields.  The  Dutch  have  a 
factory  here,  to  buy  up  rice  for  their  factories  on  the  Malabar 
coatf.  The  Portugueze  alio  get  fupplies  of  it  for  Goa  ;  and 
they  have  fix  or  eight  fhips  belonging  to  Barceloar,  which  carry 
their  cargoes  of  rice  to  Mufkat,  and  bring  back  horfes,  dates, 
pearl,  and  other  Arabian  produces.  Here  is  a  confiderable 
trade  likewife,  for  pepper,  ginger,  and  drugs.  The  English 
have  a  fort  here,  called  Moor's  Fort,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the 
Dutch  fort ;  and  the  Danes  have  a  factory  on  the  fame  river. 

Mangulor,  or  Mancalor,  a  fmall  town,  faid  to  be  the 
greateft  mart  for  trade  in  all  this  country.  The  Portugueze 
have  a  factory  here  for  rice,  and  the  French  and  Dutch  have 
factories  here. 

Raolconda,  50  leagues  eaft  of  Goa,  is  noted  for  a  diamond- 
mine.  Tavernier  places  it  five  days  journey  from  Golconda, 
and  eight  or  nine  from  Vifapour,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  that 
name;  he  fays,  the  diamonds  found  here  are  the  clcareft, 
and  of  the  whiten;  water.  The  king  has  2  per  cent,  for 
all  that  are  fold,  befides  a  duty  from  the  merchants,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  digging.  The  mi- 
ners have  fo  little  pay,  that  they  fometimes  hide  a  ftone,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  care  to  prevent  it,  they  being  quite  nak- 
ed, with  only  a  rag  about  their  privities ;  fo  that  they  often 
fwallow  them  :  and  our  author  fays,  he  faw  one  detected,  who 
had  put  a  ftone  into  the  corner  of  his  eye;  but  he  obferves, 
that,  if  they  meet  with  a  ftone  of  15  or  16  carats,  they  are 
allowed  a  reward. 

The  merchants,  who  are  Moors,  have  lodgings  about  the 
mines,  and  every  morning  the  matters  of  the  miners,  who 
are  Pagans,  bring  their  diamonds,  which  are  bargained  for 
by  figns,  without  one  word  fpoke.  The  buyer  and  feller  fit- 
ting crofs-legged,  facing  one  another,  the  feller  takes  hold  of 
the  buyer's  right-hand,  and  covers  them  both  with  his  girdle, 
under  which  they  fecretly  agree,  without  dilcovering  what  it 
is  to  the  merchants,  who  are  at  the  fame  time  in  the  hall,  for 
the  buyer  and  feller  underftand  each  other  by  the  motion  of 
the  fingers  only ;  and  the  perfon  who  weighs  the  ftones  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  king. 
The  chief  provinces  on  the  Malabar  coaft  are, 

Cananor,  or  Cononar,  province  and  town.  It  abounds 
with  elephants,  camels,  buffaloes,  lions,  tygers,  wolves,  black 
cattle,  fheep,  antelopes,  civet-cats,  large  partridges,  &c. 
There  is  a  mine  of  ftone  in  this  country,  called  azazimit,  of 
the  fame  virtue  as  the  terra  figillata,  valued  all  over  the  In- 
dies for  being  an  antidote  againft  poifon,  and  for  the  cure  of 
fevers,  bloody  fluxes,  and  indigeftions.  Here  are  good  trees 
for  marts;  choice  fruits,  fuch  as  the  anana's,  banana's,  &c. 
and  fuch  plenty  of  cocoa-trees,  that  they  ferve  for  fuel. 
The  town  of  the  fame  name  lies  on  the  coaft,  about  240  miles 
fouth  eaft  of  Goa,  and  140  north  of  Cochin.  The  Dutch 
have  a  fort  here,  which  they  took  from  the  Portugueze  in 
1663;  but  their  trade  is  very  fmall.  The  town  is  populous, 
and  chiefly  inhabitted  by  Mahometan  merchants.  It  has  a 
fpacious  fafe  harbour.  The  commodities  here  are  pepper, 
cardamums,  ginger,  mirobolans,  tamarinds,  caflia,  amber- 
greafe,  hyacinths,  granates,  fapphires,  and  rubies.  The  inha- 
bitants drove  a  great  trade  formerly  to  Surat,  Cambaya,  and 
even  to  the  Red  Sea ;  but  it  is  much  decayed. 

TillicHery  is  an  Englifh  factory,  10  miles  fouth  from  Ca- 
nanor. The  Englifh  Eaft-lndia  company  have  a  fort  here, 
to  defend  their  trade,  which  is  chiefly  in  pepper  and  carda- 
mums; fometimes  they  have  ambergreafe,  coire,  cowries, 
and  chank  from  the  Maldive  Iflands :  the  beft  opium  of  a 
deep  purple  colour,  is  made  hereabouts. 

Panola,  five  miles  fouth  of  Tillichery,  is  a  French  factory 
for  pepper. 

Burgara,  three  miles  fouth  of  Cananor.  The  country  pro- 
duces pepper,  and  the  beft  cardamums  in  the  world. 

Callicut,  the  next  country  towards  the  fouth.  It  abounds 
with  pepper,  betel,  and  cacao-trees,  fandal-wood,  iron,  caflia- 
lignum,  and  timber  for  building.  They  have  much  cotton, 
plenty  of  precious  ftones,  and  make  cotton- cloth  and  tapeftry. 
This  place  is  as  confiderable  for  trade  as  any  port  between 
Surat  and  Cape  Comorin. 
The  goods  that  turn  to  account  here  from  other  parts  of  In- 


dia, arc  fugal*,  f^ar-candy,  China  fillcs,  lacquered  ware?, 
Bengal  calhcoeSj  white  and  blue,  rofe-water,  and  all  forts  of 
fruit  from  Perlia  cotton-wool,  &c.  from  Surat,  broat'f.voni- 
blades,  and  neceflaries  for  Europeans  from  England.  All 
goods  are  rated  for  cuftom  according  to  the  forts,  pot 
lorem,  as  at  Surat  and  Carwar;  but  ftrangers  who  deal  with 
the  Englifh  and  French  factories  are  never  charged  with  it. 

Cochin  Kingdom,  produces  coarfe  cinnamon,  good  (tore  of 
cacao,  and  great  quantities  of  pepper.  The  woods  afford  good 
teak  for  building,  and  pawheat  and  angelique,  or  angeline,  a 
timber  harder  and  more  durable  than  iron;  of  this,  and  the 
pnwheat,  they  m;ike  large  cherts  and  cabinets,  and  fmall  vef- 
fcls  that  will  carry  20  or  30  pipes  of  wine.  It  abounds  alfo 
with  great  quantities  of  black  cattle;  and  the  great  number 
of  it's  canals  afford  plenty  of  fifti,  and  the  mountains  are  well 
ftored  with  wild  game. — Here  are  alio  fugar-canes,  and  bam- 
boes,  with  iron  in  plenty,  and  bees-wax  for  exportation. 

Cochin  City  has  a  Dutch  factory  ;  it  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
and  the  beft  of  the  fettlements  the  Dutch  have  on  the  Mala- 
bar coaft. 

Porca  Kingdom. — At  the  town  of*  it's  name,  the  Dutch  have 
a  fmall  factory  here  for  rice  and  pepper  chiefly. 

Marta  Kingdom  abounds  with  pepper,  peale,  beans,  rice, 
and  fait  fifh  — The  Dutch  have  a  large  factory  here.    And  at 

Ckrnopoly,  where  the  king  refides,  and  exacts  cuftoms  for  all 
forts  of  goods  exported,  they  have  another  fmall  factory. 

Alfo  at  Penderaroutk  and  Pesse,  further  fouth,  ntar  the 
fhore,  the  Dutch  have  a  factory  for  weighing  their  pepper. 

Coij.coiloan,  o~r  Calecoulan,  another  fmall  kingdom,  v  ith 
a  town  a  little  to  the  fouth  of  Porca,  where  the  Dutch  have 
another  factory,  that  buys  a  great  quantity  of  pepper,  which 
thtnr  carry  to  Surat  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  make  their  return 
to  Batavia  in  the  product  of  thofe  places. 

Coloan,  a  fmall  principality,  and  a  plea  fan  t  and  fruitful  coun- 
try, fubject  to  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  Danes  have  a  fmall  fac- 
tory here. 

Travancour,  the  moil  fouthern  province  of  Malabar, 
abounds  with  pepper,  rice,  and  other  grain,  and  the  beft  cin- 
namon; it  affords  as  fine  long  cloth  as  any  made  in  India. 
The  chief  places  of  trade  on  the  coaft  are, 

Anjengo,  which  is  the  moft  foutherly  fcttlement  that  be- 
longs to  the  Englifh  on  the  Malabar  coaft.  The  chief  trade 
is  in  pepper,  though  not  fo  good  m  quality  as  that  about 
Carwar,  more  to  the  north.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of  feveral 
forts  of  cotton,  of  which  great  quantities  are  fent  to  Madraf- 
patan. 

Tegnapatam,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  fmall  fort  and  facto- 
ry, t  he  chief  trade  here  is  in  cordage  of  cocoas,  and  brown 
fugar- candy,  which  they  fend  to  Cochin  ;  yet  the  country 
produces  pepper,  and  a  coarfe  cloth  called  catches. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  peninfula  is  Bisnagar  Kingdom. 

Bisnagar  Proper.  The  foil  is  fruitful,  well  watered,  and 
abounds  in  cattle  and  wild  beafts.  The  inhabitants  are  in- 
genious in  watering  and  painting  callicoes,  which  is  the 
chief  trade  of  the  country. 

Bisnagar  City  is  the  fecond  in  the  kingdom  for  grandeur, 
wealth,  and  it's  trade,  which  is  in  Arabian  horfes,  velvets,  da- 
mafks,  fattins,  chints,  faffron,  fcarlets,  T^. key  jewels,  and 
gold  ducats. 

Coromandel  Coast  ftretches  fouth-weft  from  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  or  the  limits  of  Golconda,  to  thofe  of  Madura.  This 
country  is  very  fruitful  in  rice.  They  have  here  multitudes 
of  fheep,  with  no  wool,  but  a  little  hair:  their  cctton  cloth 
is  the  fineft  in  the  Indies.  Not  only  European  goods  are  in 
requeft  here,  but  all  forts  of  fpice,  and  gold,  which  they  un- 
derftand very  well. 

The  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  fo  many  forts  and  factories,  and 
other  fettlements,  on  the  coaft,  that  they  may  be  faid  truly 
enough  to  poflefs  the  whole ;  yet  they  are  under  fubje£tion  to 
the  Mogul,  who  has  numbers  of  his  fubjects  alfo  in  all  the 
places  they  poflefs  ;  whereas  the  Portugueze  at  Goa  have 
poffeflion  thereof  in  fovereignity. 

Poliacate,  or  Policat:  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  that 
name,  9  leagues  from  Fort  St.  George,  and  140  miles  fouth 
from  Pettipoly,  lies  the  chief  factory  on  this  coaft  belonging 
to  theTJutch  Eaft-lndia  company,  to  which  all  their  others 
on -this  coaft,  and  in  the  dominion  of  Golconda,  are  fubordi- 
nate.  The  Pagans  here  trade  in  painted  and  white  callicoes, 
and  ether  linens,  '  The  market  is  well  ftored  with  rice,  and 
other  grain ;  and  a  caravan  comes  hither  every  month  from 
Agra.  The  Banians  and  Jews  are  the  chief  traders.  Here 
the  Dutch  refine  what  faltpetre  they  bring  from  Bengal,  and 
make  gunpowder  for  their  other  factories ;  they  have  great 
warehoufes  for  cotton-cloth.  The  gold  pagodas,  coined  here 
by  the  Dutch,  pafs  beft  at  the  diamond-mines  of  Golconda. 
Great  quantities  of  cotton  ftockings  are  knit  here,  and  ex- 
ported to  all  the  European  factories  in  India. 

Port  St.  George,  or  Madraspatan,  which  fignifies  the 
town  of  Madras. 

The  Englifh  Eaft-lndia  company  were  put  in  poiTefTion  hereof 
by  one  of  the  Pagan  princes  above  120  years  ago,  and  had 
it  ratified  by  the  king  of  Golconda,  to  whom  the  company 
pays  7000  pagodas  (worth  about  9  (hillings  a  piece)  per  ann. 
for  the  royalties  and  cuftoms;  but  they  gain  four  times  that 
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Turn  by  them.  This  is  a  place  of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
the  company  for  it's  ftrength,  wealth,  and  the  great  annual 
returns  it  makes  in  callicoes  and  muflins.  The  governor  is  not 
only  fo  of  Fort  St.  George,  but  of  all  the  fettlements  on  the 
Coromandel  coaft,  and  the  weft  coaft  of  Sumatra,  the  perfon 
who  is  lent  to  Bencoolen  being  but  a  deputy- governor  there. 
The  chief  revenues  of  the  company  arife  from  cuftoms  of  5 
per  cent,  on  goods  imported  and  exported  by  fea ;  choultry, 
or  land-cuftom,  of  2  ■{-  per  cent,  on  cloth,  provifions,  &c. 
brought  in  from  the  country,  which,  when  exported,  pay  i\ 
per  cent,  more  ;  anchorage-duty,  paffes,  coinage;  which  all 
together  are  very  confiderable,  for  the  mint  alone  brings  above 
1000  pagodas  a  month  into  the  company's  coffers,  at  i  per 
cent,  for  coinage  of  gold,  and  2  per  cent,  for  filver.  The 
bullion  that  comes  from  Europe,  &c  .is  coined  into  roupees, 
which  are  (lamped  with  Perlian  characters,  declaring  the  Mo- 
gul's name,  year  of  his  reign,  and  fome  of  his  epithets.  They 
alfo  coin  gold  into  pagodas  of  different  denominations  and  va- 
lue. Mr.  Lockyer  fays,  the  Moors  have  alfo  feveral  toll-houfes 
round  the  city,  where  they  receive  about  7  per  cent,  cuftom  on 
all  goods  that  pais  by  them,  except  what  is  for  the  Englifh,  who 
pay  no  other  than  the  choultry.  Befides  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, which  the  merchants  or  others  farm  of  the  company,  at 
certain  rents,  the  fcavenger,  fifhing-farm,  wine-licence,  &c. 
are  equally  advantageous  to  it. — Another  confiderable  branch 
of  the  company's  profit  is  the  tobacco  and  betel  -farm,  which  is 
a  fmall  duty  laid  on  thofe  commodities,  and  leafed  out  to  the 
Black  merchants  for  8000  pagodas  per  annum.  Another 
branch  is  the  arac  farm,  or  the  fole  licence  of  making  pariar 
arac,  for  which  they  are  paid  3600  pagodas  a  year.  The 
common  peopie  prefer  this  to  the  beft  Batavia  or  Goa  arac, 
only  becaufe  it  is  more  heating.  Thefe  three  laft  mentioned 
commodities,  from  whence  fuch  confiderable  profit  arifes,  are 
all  confumed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  lefs,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Lockyer,  than  300,000  fouls  ;  but  Capt.  Hamilton 
makes  the  inhabitants  in  the  town  and  villages  to  be  but 
80,000,  and  of  them  no  more  than  500  Europeans. 
They  trade  from  hence  to  all  parts  eaft  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  but  the  greateft  (hips  ufe  the  Mocha,  Perfia,  and  Su- 
rat  market,  with  Bengal  and  China  commodities  ;  and 
touch,  by  the  way,  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  for  pepper,  ca- 
cao-nuts, coire,  and  feveral  drugs,  the  produce  of  that  coaft. 
As  there  are  partners  in  almoft  every  (hip  and  ftock,  both 
veffei  and  cargo  are  fold  at  her  return  from  a  voyage,  either 
by  outcry  or  auction.  Merchants,  acquainted  with  the  place, 
have  their  goods  difpofed  of  by  the  inhabitants,  at  2,  and 
lbmetimes  1  per  cent,  difcount ;  5  per  cent,  is  allowed  to  fu 
percargoes,  and  married  women  trade  as  well  as  the  men. 
Land-intereft  is  fettled  by  order  of  council,  at  10  per  cent, 
hut  money  may  be  had  of  the  church  at  8  or  9.  Money  is 
alfo  lent  here  on  bottomree,  from  16  to  45  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  voyage. 

The  bullion  here  that  is  not  coined  into  roupees,  is  bought 
up  for  the  China  market,  where  pillar  dollars  are  moft 
tfteemed,  and  therefore  bear  the  higheft  price  here.  Seethe 
article  East-India  Trade,  and  East-India  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Lockyer  fays,  that,  as  the  Englifh  company's  fettlements 
here  furpafs  all  their  others  in  grandeur,  fo  the  orders  and 
members  of  the  council  are  more  regarded. 
The  European  goods  that  fell  beft  here,  are  lead,  wine,  beer 
in  caflcs  or  bottles,  ale,  cyder,  cheefe,  cloth-hats,  fine  rib- 
bands, gold  and  filver  lace,  thread  and  worfted  ftockings, 
flint  ware,  looking-glaffes  light  coloured  wigs,  fluffs  for 
coats,  with  trimmings,  cafes  of  fpirits,  cherry  brandy,  cafe- 
knives,  tin-ware,  tobacco-pipes,  and  all  other  forts  of  ha- 
berdafhery. 

P^etums  are  made  to  Europe  in  all  the  product:  of  the  Indie?, 
particularly  cotton  cloth  and  muflins,  which  are  cheaper  here 
than  at  Surat,  but  dearer  than  in  Bengal. 
The  colony  produces  very  little  of  it's  own  growth  or  manu- 
facture for  foreign  markets;  the  good  trade  which  it  former- 
ly had  to  Peg'j,  is  now  removed  into  the  hands  of  the  Arme- 
nians, Moors,  and  Pagans  ;  the  Englifh  trade  to  China  is  di- 
vided betwixt  them  and  Surat;  the  gold  and  fome  copper  be- 
ing for  their  own  markets,  and  the  grofs  of  their  own  cargo, 
which  confifts  in  fugar,  fugar-candy,  alum,  China  ware,  and 
fome  drugs,  as  China  root,  galengal,  &c.  being  all  for  the 
Surat  market.  As  the  trading  articles  from  hence  to  Peifia 
muft  firft  be  brought  down  the  Ganges  before  they  come  hi- 
ther ;  and  as  Fort  St.  David  fupplies  the  product  and  manu- 
factures of  Coromandel,  which  are  fent  from  hence  to  Mo- 
cha ;  Fort  St.  George  is,  therefore,  an  emblem  of  Holland, 
in  fupplying  foreign  markets  with  foreign  goods.  Their  rice 
is  brought  by  fea  from  Ganjain  and  Orixa,  their  wheat  from 
Surat  and  Bengal,  and  their  fire  wood  from  the  iflands  of 
Diu  near  Mafulipatan. 

Cobelon,  or  Coblon,  6  leagues  fouth  of  Fort  St.  George,  is 
the  place  where  the  Oftend  company  fettled  their  factory  in 
a  fruitful  foil  with  good  water,  and  the  conveniency  of  a  point 
of  rocks,  to  facilitate  the  landing  of  boats.  See  Ostend 
East-India  Company. 

Sadraspatan,  30  miles  fouth  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  8 


leagues  north  of  Pondicherry,  is  a  fmall  factory  belonging  to 
the  Dutch  to  buy  up  long  cloths. 

Canymere  was  of  note  many  years  for  an  Englifh  factory, 
'til!,  on  their  purchafing  Fort  St.  David,  they  transferred  it 
thither. 

Pondicherry  is  5  leagues  north  of  St.  David,  is  one  of  the 
eminent  factories  belonging  to  the  French  Eaft-India  com- 
pany. See  the  article  France,  of  the  East-India 
Trade  of  France. 

Gingi  principally  abounds  in  rice,  fait,  and  fruits,  but  is  fo 
flocked  with  people,  that  they  are  forced  to  have  provifions 
from  other  countries.  It's  chief  manufactures  are  linen  and 
woollen  fluffs,  which  it  exports  to  other  parts  of  the  Indies  • 
and  the  chief  goods  which  it  imports  are  fpices,  fandal-wood, 
Chinefe  filks,  velvets,  fattins,  embroidered  carpets,  raw  filk, 
Parana  girdles,  mufk,  quickfilver,  brafs,  tin,  lead,  and  copper. 
It's  fovereign  is  tributary  to  the  Great  Mogul. 

Tanjaoer  principality.  This  kingdom  is  enriched  by  it's 
great  trade  with  the  Europeans  in  rice,  painted  callico,  dve- 
wood,  and  other  commodities,  for  which  they  have  bars'  of 
filver  in  exchange. 

Fort  St.  David,  called  by  the  Indians  Tegapatan,  is  a 
ftrong  fort  and  factory  of  the  Englifh.  Mr.  Yale,  governor 
of  Fort  St.  George,  having  bought  it  of  a  prince  of  the 
royal  family  here,  in  1686,  for  90,000  pagodas,  for  the 
Eaft-India  company.  This  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
company,  becaufe  of  the  rents  they  have  here,  and  the  great 
quantities  of  callicoes  and  muflins  that  are  carried  home  to 
Plurope. 

When  the  Englifh  bought  this  fort,  the  Dutch  had  a  little 
factory  about  a  mile  from  ir,  where  the  Englifh,  whole  bounds 
reach  above  8  miles  along  the  fhore,  and  4  miles  within  land 
permit  them  ftill  to  trade,  on  paying  cuftcms  to  the  compa- 
ny. This  colony  produces  large  quantities  of  good  lon^ 
cloths,  brown,  white,  or  blue  dyed  ;  alio  falampores,  morees* 
dimitties,  ginghams,  fuccatoons,  &c.  And  Capt.  Hamilton 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  were  it  not  for  this  colony,  Fort 
St.  George  would  not  make  near  fo  good  a  figure  as  it  does 
in  trade. 

Porto  Novo,  18  miles  fouth  of  Fort.  St  David.  The  coun- 
try is  fertile,  pleafant,  and  healthful,  and  produces  good  cotton 
cloth,  which  is  either  fold  at  home,  or  exported  to  Pegu, 
Tanaceifm,  Queda,  Jehore,  and  Atcheen,  or  Sumatra. 

Tranquebar,  a  fortrefs  and  colony  belonging  to  the  Danes, 
in  a  country  whofe  produce  is  cloth,  both  white  and  dyed. 
The  Danifh  miffionaries,  who  arrived  here  about  1706,  fay 
'tis  36  German  miles  from  Fort  St.  George;  and  that,  next  to 
Batavia,  'tis  one  of  the  largeft  towns  in  the  Indies.  The  chief 
fupport  of  this  place,  according  to  Capt.  Hamilton,  is  the  hire 
for  which  they  freight  their  (hips  to  Achem,  Malacca,  and 
Jehore ;   and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  to  Perfia. 

Negapatan.  The  adjacent  country  abounds  with  rice  ;  it 
affords  alfo  fome  tobacco,  and  long  cloth.  There  is  good 
anchoring  in  the  road   before  the  town,  but  no  haven. 

Madura  extends  from  Cape  Callimere  to  Cape  Comorin. 
'Tis  commonly  called  the  Fifhing-Coaft,  becaufe  of  the 
oyfter-fifhery  here,  which  produces  great  quantities  of  pearl, 
but  they  are  fmall,  not  comparable  to  the  true  original  pearl 
at  Baharan,  in  the  gulph  of  Perfia;  and  'tis  alfo"called  the 
Pearl-Coaft,  from  the  pearl-banks,  as  they  call  them,  which 
lie  off  at  fome  diftance,  almoft  ail  along  the  fhore,  betwixt 
that  and  the  ifle  of  Ceylon.  They  are  certain  rocks  of 
white  coral  ftone,  to  which  the  oyfters  are  found  ftickin<*  or 
growing,  nobody  knows  which.  'Tis  faid,  that  no  lels  than 
60,000  people  are  employed  in  this  fifhery,  and  guarding  the 
veffels. 

The  banks  are  fearched  every  year  in  October,  when  the 
weather  is  calmeft,  to  fee  whether  the  fhells  are  come  to 
maturity,  of  which  proclamation  is  made  through  the  country 
immediately;  when  the  merchants,  who  refort  from  all  parts, 
even  from  Arabia  and  Turkey  itfelf,  fet  up  tents  on  the  fhore, 
and  hire  boats  and  divers. 

When  the  fifhery  is  ended,  the  oyfters  are  opened  before 
commiflioners,  that  come  from  the  ifland  cf  Ceylon  to  pre- 
fide  over  it.    [See  Fisheries  and  Indian  Islands.] 

Tututcorin.  The  Dutch  have  a  factory  here,  whofe  juris- 
diction extends  over  fix  villages  on  the  eaft.  A  great  quantity 
of  cloth  is  wove  in  this  town,  which  has  the  better  trade, 
becaufe  it  furnilhes  the  inhabitants  along  the  coaft  with  fo- 
reign commodities.  Provifions  are  f  >ld  here,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  Dutch.  Capt.  Hamilton  fay:;,  this  country 
produces  much  cotton  cloth,  though  not  fine,  but  they  both 
ftain  and  dye  it  for  exportation ;  and  the  Dutch  colony  here 
fupcrintends  the  peatl-fifhery.  which  is  faid  to  bring  their 
company  20,oool.  a  year. 
Marapaar    has  another  Dutch  factory. 

Marava  kingdom.      The  greateft  trade   they   have   here  is 
in  fifh,  which  they  carry  up  the  country,  to  exchange  for  rice 
and  other  neceffary  provifions,  of  which  the  fiihing-coaft  is 
quite  deftirute.     See  our  Nt-.w  Maps  of  Asia. 
INDULTO,  a  term   ufed  in  the  Span ifh  commerce. 

As  foon  as  the  galleons  [fee  Galleons]  and  merchant  fhips 
in  Spain  come  to  an  anchor,  a  waiter  is  fent  aboard  each  of 

7  them, 
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though  and  n  ze  be  upon  indulto, 

none  may  be  carried  afhore,  but  in 

or  with  fpecial  licence, 

ned   to  bring  it  up  to  Seville.     This  is  to  be 

and  plate  uncoined,  for,  fince 

tii':  new  way  of  c  mtribution,  the  pieces  of  eight  are  allowed 

at  the  |        ,   and  the  fume  is  piaciilcd  with  fuch 

c  immo  expori  d. 

The  dedu  y  as  will  fuffice  to   pay  the 

belongs  to  the  ad- 
miral, but,  if  he  be"  dead,  the  .  lira!,  unlefs  he  have 
the  title  of  royal,  or  particular  comi   ifEon  from   the  king  to 
[eons,  has  no  right  to  it.     But  this,  and  all 
inaged  by  the  commiffiorrer  of  the 
•  India-House  of  Spain;]   but  the  admiral 
|        FloTA]  cannot  take  up  any  furn  of  money, 
-    at  fca  ur  in  the  port,  to  pay  the  men.     Before  any 
Is,  vice-admirals,  and  other 
armada's  and  flota's,  are  to  take  care  that  no 
01  i  ildiei                  e   (if  the  plate  be  unloaden  in  the 
bay   of  Cadiz)  'nil  all  the  plate  is  unfhipped,  and  the  boats 
-lit  of  that  port;  that  the  (bldiers  ftay  ab'.aid  'till  their 
rried   afhore,  and  the  failors  'till  the  fhips  be 
u    iored  at  the  dock.     Bur  the  gunners  may  be  allowed  to  go 
re,  as  foon  as  the  guns  and  gunners  ftores  arc  landed,  10 
lave  the  charge  oi   unrigging;   and,  if  any  be,  the  v., 

fince  rt  muft  be  through  their  neglect  that  the  ladors 

.    ni  I  the  new  method  ot  contribution  has  been  brought  into 

rice,  which  has  taken  off  the  duty  of  convoys  from  plate 

■  Id,  and  all  other  commodities,  and   all  other  cuftoms 

formerly  paid  for  bringing  them  into  the  kingdoms  of  Spain, 

very  little  of  what  conies  over  is  entered  ;  and,  therefoie,  the 

better  to  difcover  what  parcels  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 

Iiq,    or  compofnion,  it   is   convenient,  that,  v.  h  n  the 

:on  is  made,  the  matters  give  an  account,  upon  oath, 

of  the  quantity  of  goods  they  have  aboard,  fpeafying  the  fe- 

I  forts,  but  without  mentioning  who  are  the  owners,  that 

ihev  may  have  guides  for  as  much  as  they  have  given  an  ac- 

c  unt  ol.     The  main  end  of  bringing  the  galleons  and  flotas 

back  to  St.  Lucar,  being  to  prevent  the,  exportation  of  plate, 

and  other  precious  commodities,  it   will    be  cf  good  confe- 

int  men  of  note  and  reputation,  fays  our  Spa- 

rifh  author,  to  command  the  boats  that  go  round  to  obferve 

the    vefll-Is,  that  they  may  do  it  very  ftnctly  :  and  it  will  not 

be  a<>aiiift   the  indulto,  to  oblige  the  mailers  of  plate, 

oath  to  dechne,  what  quantity  of  bars  of  filver  and  gold  each 

of  them  brings   for  private  perfons,  without  declaring  their 

,  that  they  may  have  guides   to  conduct  them  up  to 

■  proclamation  be  made  aboard  every  galleon, 

for!;-  bring  any  gold,  or  filver,  in  ingots,  that  is  not 

in   the  cnllody   of  the   mailers,  to  make  it  known,  without 

is,   that  it.  maybe  brought  to  Seville,  upon 

I   they   fail,  within  a   fhort   limited   time,   it 

forfeited.     See  the  article  Mexico,  Peru, 

>  LO'I   \,    G  \LLEONS. 

3  N  SO!  A'  ENT.     See  the  article  Bankrupt,  where  the  laws 
I,  with  gieat  variety  of  cafes  adjudged  in  our  courts 
of  lav.-,  are  briefly  dated:  alio  the  laws   and   regulations  of 
m  relation  to  bankruptcy. 
S  U  R  A  N  C  K.    See  the  article  Assurance  of  fhipping  and 
cs,  where  this  matter  is  treated  of  in  a  very  copious 
manner. 
1  N  T  E  R  E  S  T,  of  money,  is  the  ufe  paid  for  the  loan  thereof, 
.     I  is  either  liinple  or  compound. 

that  which  is  paid  for  the  loan  of  any  prin- 
ir  (iim  of  money,  lent  out  for  fome  time,  at  any  rate 
per  cent,  agreed  on  between  the  borrower  and   the  lender  ; 
which,  ace  12  Ann.  fell".  2.  c.  6.  no  perfon   is  to 

I  an  ot  monies,  &c.  above  5  1.  for  the  forbearance 
of  1  col.  a  year.  Bonds,  contracts,  Sic.  made  for  money, 
let  at  a  greatei  intereft,  to  be  void,  and  the  offender  to  for- 
feit treble  \  alue. 

Thole  who  are  any  thing  fkilled  in  common  arithmetic,  do 
not  require  10  be  -hewn  the  ordinary  method  of  computing 
the  intereft  of  money.  See,  however,  our  article  Arith- 
metic. 

It  may  be  ufeful,  neverthelefs,  to  lay  down  the  fevcral  theo- 
rctr.b  algebraically,  relating  to  fimple  intereft,  from  whence 
the  the  rules  ufuaily  given  are  deducibk. 

Aii  computations  which  relate  to  fimple  intereft,  are  ground- 
0.1  arithmetic  progreflion  ;   from  whence  are  raifed  fuch 
general  theorems,  as  will  fuic  with  all  cafes.     In  oider  to 
whioh, 

fp-  any  principal  fum  put  to  intereft. 
,        J  R  —  the  rate  of  intereft  per  cent,  per  aim. 

J   t  =  the  time  of  the  principal's  continuance  at  intereft. 
LA  zz  the  amount  of  the  principal,  and  it's  intereft. 

N.  B.  The  rate,  above  fignified,  is  only  the  fimple  intereft 
of  1  1.  lor  one  year,  at  any  given  rate,  which  is  thus  found, 
viz.  ico  :  5  : :  1  :  0,05,  the  rate  decimally  expreffed  at  5 
per  cent,  per  ann. 

And,  if  the  given  time  be  whole  years,  then  t  —  the  number 
of  whole  years :  but,  if  the  time  given  be  either  pure  parts.of 
Vol.. I. 


a  year,  or  parts  of  a  year  mixed  with  years,  thefe  parts  muft 
be  turned  into  decimals :  and  then  t  —  thofe  decimals,  &c. — 
/he  common  parts  of  a  year  may  be  eaflly  reduced  into  de- 
cimal parts,  if  it  he  confidered, 

f  D;iy  is  the   , ;  r  part  of  a  year  —  0.00274  fere. 
That  one  j|  Month  is  the- ,  v  part  of  a  year  ;-    .0833333,  fcc. 

I  Quarter  is  the  \  pai  t  of  a  year  =    .25 
Thefe  particulars  premifed,  the  theorems  may  be  eafily  raifed. 

Let  R  —  the  intereft  of  1 1.  for  one  year,  as  before. 
Then  2  R  -  the  intereft  of  1  1.  for  two  y. 
And  3  R  =  the  inter.. ft  of  1  1.  for  three  ye; 

4^-  'be  intereft  of  1  I.  for  four  years,  and  fo  on  for 
any  number  of  years  proposed. 

Hence  'tis  obvious,  that  the  fimple  intereft  of  one  pound  is 
a  fenes  of  terms  in  arithmetic  piogrcflion  increasing  ;  whofe 
fuft  term  and  common  difference  is  R,  and  the  number  of  all 
the  terms  is  t ;  therefore  the  laft  term  will  always  be  tR  — 
the  intereft  of  pounds  for  any  given  term  fignified  by  t. 
'I  hen,  As  one  pound  :  is  to  the  intereft  of  1.  1  :  :  fo  is  any 
principal  or  given  (urn  :  to  it's  intereft. 
That  is,  1.  1  :tR::P:tRPr  the  intereft  of  P.—  Then, 
ncipal  being  adJed  fo  the  intereft,  their  (urn  will  ben  A, 
the  amount  required  :  which  gives  this  general  theorem. 

(1.)  Theorem  tRP  =  A, 

From  whence  the  three  following  theorems  are  eafily  dedu- 
cible. 


Theorem  (2.)       A       -  P. 
tR+i 


Theorem  (3.) —  R, 

tP 


Theorem  (4.) 


A— P 

RP 


=  t. 


Thefe  four  theorems  refolveal!  queftions  about  fimple  intereft, 
which  any  one  may  apply,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  re- 
duction of  fimple  equations  algebraically. 

Of  Simple  Interest. 
The  annttal  intereft  of  any  fum  of  money  is  found,  by  mul- 
tiplying the  principal  fum  dc-cimally,  by  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  rate  of  intereft,  the  produdl  being  the  anfwer. 
If  the  rate  of  intercMl  be  2  per  cent,  the  hundredth  part  is  .02  ; 
if  2  ;-  per  cent.  .025  ;  if  3  per  cent.  .03 ;  if  3  £  per  cent. 
•035,  Sic. 

Examples. 
What  is  the  intereft  of  75  1.  for  one  year,  at  3  per  cent.  ? 
75 
•°3 


2.25  Anfwer,  2I.  5  s. 

What  is  the  intereft  of  157  1.  17  s.  6d.  at  5  per  cent.  ? 

I57-875 
.05 


7.89375  Anfwer,  7 1.  17s.  iod.  * 
What  is  the  intereft  of  3635 1.  at  4  per  cent.  ? 

3635- 
.64 


145.40  Anfwer,   145  1.  8  s. 

Thus  the  yeaily  intereft  of  any  fum  is  found  by  one  multi- 
plication. 

Daily  intereft  is  found,  by  dividing  the  annual  intereft  by  365, 
the  quotient  being  the  anfwer. 

Thus  .05  being  the  intereft  of  1  pound  for  1  year  at  5  percent. 
divided  by  365,  the  quotient  will  be,  .0001,3698,6301,  Sic. 
which  is  the  intereft  of  one  pound  for  one  day  at  the  fame 
r-te. 

The  intereft  for  one  day  being  thus  found,  that  intereft  mul- 
tiplied by  2,3,4,5,6,  Sec.  gives  the  intereft  of  one  pound  for 
any  number  of  days. 

*-     Example,  at  the  faid  rate  of  5  percent. 

The  intereft  of  1  pound  for  1  day,  is  —  .0001,3699  * 
Which  mult,  by  2. .gives  the  int.  for  2  days  .0002,7397 


3- 

4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
10. 

IOC. 


3 —  .0004,1096  * 

—  4  ^-:  .6005,4795  * 

—  5  —  .0006,8493 

—  0  —  .000852192  * 

—  7  —  .0009,5890 

—  8  —  .0010.9589 

—  9  —  .0012,3288  * 

—  10  —  .0013,6986 

— ico  —  .0136,9863,  &c. 


And  thus  the  following  table  cf  fimple  intereft  is  made. 

Note,  That  in  contracting  a  decimal  fraction,  from  many  to 
fewer  places,  it  is  proper  to  add  one  to  the  laft  figure  retain- 
ed, if  the  next  figure  omitted  exceed  5.  This  is  obferved  in 
all  the  following  "tables,  as  it  is  above,  larked  * 
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I  N  T 


I  N  T 


A    TABLE    of   SIMPLE    INTEREST. 
The  interell  of  one  pc'und  for  any  number  of  days,  &C. 


3  percent 


2 

2 

3 
4 

_5 
6 

/ 

8 

9 
io 

ii 

I  2 

»3 

'4 

16 

'7 
18 

>9 

20 
21 
Zl 

23 

24 

27 
28 
25 

3° 

31 

32 
33 
3-4 
3.5 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

4' 

42 

43 
44 
4S 
46 

47 
48 

49 
5C 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 

P3 

64 

_ii 

66 
67 
68 

69 


7' 
72 
73 

75 

76 
77 
78 

79 
80 

82 
83 
84 

_!i5 
86 
87 

■ 

<)Z 

91 
98 


.0000,821 
.0001,64- 
.0002,46; 
.0003,28; 
.0004,10c 


3  i  Per 
cent. 


4  percent. 


.0004,93 ! 
.6005,753 

.0006,575 
.0007,397 
.0008,215 


.0009,041 
.0009,863 
.0010,684 


.0000,958 
0001 ,917 
0002,876 
.0003,835 
■0004,794 
.0005,753 
.0006,712 
.0007,671 
.0008,630 
.0009,589 


.0012,32* 


0013,150 
0013,972 
.0014,794 
.0015,616 
.0016,438 


.0017,260 
.0018,082 
.0018,904 
.0019,726 
.0020,547 
.0021,369 
.0022,191 
.0023,013 
.0023,835 
.0024,657 


.0010,547 
.001 1,506 
.0012,465 
.0013,424 
.0014,383 


.0001,095 
.0002,191 
.0003,287 
.0004,383 
.0005,479 
.0006,575 
.0007,67.1 
.0008,767 
.0009,863 
.0010,958 


4  i  Pei 
cent. 


5  percent.       w 


.0025,479 
.0026,301 
.0027,123 

.0027,945 
.0028,767 


,0029,589 
.0030,41 1 
.0031,232 
.0032,054 
.0032,876 


.0015,342 
.0016,301 
.0017,260 
.0018,219 
.0019,178 
.0020,137 
.0021,095 
.0022,054 
.0023,013 
.0023,972 


0012,054 
.0013,150 
.0014,246 
.0015,342 
.0016,438 


.0001,232  .0001,369 
.0002,465  .0002,739 
.0003,698  .0004,109 
.0004,931  :  .0005,479 
.0006*164 !  -0006,849 
.0007,397  j .0008,219 
.0008,630  ;  .0009,589 
.0009,863  1.0010,958 
.001 1,095  •°012»328 
.0012,328  j .0013,698 


.0013,561    .0015,068 
.0014,794   •OOI6,438 


.0017,534 
.0018,630 
.0019,726 
.0020,821 
.0021,917 


.0024,931 
.0025,890 
.0026,849 
.0027,808 
.0028,767 


.0029,726 
.0030,684 
.0031,643 
.0032,602 
.0033,561 


,0023,013 
.0024,109 
.0025,205 
.0026,301 
.0027,397 


.0033,698 

.0034,520 
.0035,342 
.0036,164 
.0036,986 


,0037,808 
,0038,630 
.0039,452 
.0040,274 
.0041,095 
.0041,917 
.0042,739 
.0043,561 
.0044,383 
.0045,205 


.0046,027 
.0046,849 
.0047,671 
.0048,493 
.0049,315 


.0050,137 
.0050,958 
.005 1,780 
.0052,602 
.0053,424 


.0054,246 
.0055,068 
.0055,890 
.0056,712 
.0057,534 


.0058,356 
.0059,178 
.0060,000 
.6060,821 
.0061,643 
.0062,465 
.0063,287 
.0064,109 
.0064,931 
.0065,753 


.0066,575 
.0067,397 
.0068,219 
.0069,041 


.0070,684 
.0071,506 
.0072,328 
.0073,150 
.0073,972 


.0074,794 
5 

.0076,438 
.0077,260 
.0078,082 


.0078,904. 
.co-9,726 
.0080,547 
1.369 
'82,191 


0034,520 

0035,479 

0036,438 

0037,397 

o°38>356 

,0039,315 

.0040,274 

.0041,232 

.0042,191 

.0043,150 

.0044,109 

.0045,068 

.0046,027 

.0046,986 

■0047,945 

.0048,904 

.0049,865 

.0050,821 

.0051,780 

.0052,739 

.0053,698 

.0054,657 

.0055,616 

.0056,575 

•°0s7'534 

.0058,493 

.0059,452 

.0060,41 1 

.0061,369 

.0062,328 

.0063,287 

.0064,246 

.0065,205 

.0066,164 

.0067,123 

.0068,082 
.0069,041 
.0070,000 
.0070,958 
.0071,917 

.0072,876 
.0073,835 
.0074,794 
.0075,753 
.0076,712 
.0077,671 
.0078,630 
•0079,589 
.0080,547 
■0081,506 
.0082,465 
.0083.424 
.0084,38 5 

.0085,3  (.2 

.00X 7,260 
.0088,219 

.0090,13- 

.0092,054 

■ 

■ 


.0028,493 
.0029,589 
.0030,684 
.0031,780 
.0032,876 

•0033,972 

.0035,068 
.0036,164 
.0037,260 
•°°38.356 
.0039,452 
.0040,547 
.0041,643 
.0042,739 
.0043,835 


0016,027 
.0017,260 
.0018,493 

.0019,726 
.0020,958 
.0022,191 
.0023,424 
.0024,657 


.0025,890 
.0027,123 
.0028,356 
.0029,589 
.0030,821 


,0017,808 
,0019,178 
,0020,547 


.0021,917 
.0023,287 
.0024,657 
.0026,027 
.0027,397 


.0032,054 
.0033,287 
.0034,520 

•°°35>753 
.0036,986 


.0028,767 
.0030,137 
.0031,506 
.0032,876 
.0034,246 


.0038,219 
.0039,452 
.0040,684 
.0041,917 

•oo43»i5° 


•0044,931 

.0046,027 

,0047,123 

.0048,219 

.0049,315 

.0050,41 1 

.0051,506 

.0052,602 

.0053,698 

•o°54>794 

.0055,890 

.0056,986 

.0058,082 

.0059,178 

.0060,274 


.0044,383 
.0045,616 
.0046,849 
.0048,082 
.0049,315 
.0050,547 
.0051,780 
.0053,013 
.0054,246 
.0055,479 


.0035,616 
.0036,986 
.0038,356 
.0039,726 
.0041,095 


1 1 
12 
13 

'  + 

16 

17 
18 

l9 

20 


.0042,465 
.0043,835 
.0045,205 
.0046,575 
.0047,945 


.0049,315 

.0050,684 
.0052,054 
.0053,424 
.0054,794 


.0061,369 
.0062,465 
.0063,561 
.0064,657 
•oo65'753 
.0066,849 
•0067,945 
.0069,041 
.0070,137 
.007 1.232 


.0072,328 
.0073,424 
.0074,520 
.0075,616 
.0076,712 


.0077,808 
.0078,904 
.0080,000 
.0081,095 
.0082,191 


.0083,287 
.0084,383 
.0085,479 
.0086,575 
.0087,671 


.0088,767 
.0089,863 
.0090,958 
.0092,054 
.0093,150 
0094,246 
.0095,342 
.0096,438 
.0097,534 
.0098,630 
.0099,726 
.0100,821 
.0101,917 
.0103,013 

.0105,205 
.0106,301 
.0:07,397 


.0056,712 
.0057,945 
.0059,178 
.0060,41 1 
.0061,643 
.0062,876 
.0064,109 
.0065,342 
.0066,575 
.0067,808 


.0056,164 
.0057,534 
.0058,904 
.0060,274 
.0061,643 


.0069,041 
.0070,274 
.0071,506 
.0072,739 
•o°73>972 
.0075,205 
.0076,438 
.0077,671 
.0078,904 
.0080,137 


.0063,013 
.0064,383 
.0065,753 
.0067,123 
.0068,493 


21 

22 

23 
24 

_ii 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 


31 
32 

33 
34 
II 
36 
37 
38 

39 

40 


,0069,863 
.0071,232 
.0072,693 
.0073,972 
.0075,342 


4' 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

49 

5° 


.0081,369 
.0082,602 
.0083,835 
.0085,068 
.0086,301 
.0087,534 
.0088,767 
.0090,000 
.0091,232 
.0092,465 


.0093,698 
.0094,931 
.0096,164 

•°°97>397 
.0098,630 

.0699,863 
.0101,095 
.0102,328 
.0103,561 
.0104,794 


.0076,712 
.0078,082 
.0079,452 
.0080,821 
.0082,191 
.0083,561 
.0084,931 
.0086,301 
.0087,671 
.0089,041 


.0090,41 1 
.0091,780 
.0093,150 
.0094,520 
.0095,890 


.0097,260 
.0098,630 
.0100,000 
.0101,369 
.0102,739 


51 

52 

S3 

54 
J5 

56 

57 
58 

59 

60 


61 
62 

65 
64 

is 

66 
67 
68 

69 
70 


.0106,027 
.0107,260 
.0108,493 
.0109,726 
.01 10,958 
.01 12,191 
.01 13,424 
.01 14,657 
.01 15,890 
.01 17,123 
.01 18,356 
.01 19,589 
.0120,821 
.01 22,054 
.0123,287 


.0104,109 
.0105,479 
.0106,849 
.0108,219 
.0109,589 


.01 10,958 
.01 12,328 
.01 13,698 
.01 15,068 
.01 16,438 


.01 17,808 
.01 19,178 
.0120,547 
.0121,917 

.0123,287 


.0124,657 
.0126,027 

.0127,397 
.0128,767 
.01 30,1 37 


.0131,506 
■0132,876 
.0134,246 
.0135,616 
,0136,986 


7' 
72 
73 

74 
21 

76 

77 
7'S 

79 
80 


81 

82 

83 
84 

ii 

86 

«7 
88 

89 
90 


91 

92 

93 
94 

_Ji 
96 

97 
98 

99 

loo 


A   TABLE   of  SIMI'LK    INT  E  R  E  ?.  T 
The  intereft  of  one  pound  for  a  number  of  y 


At  3  per 

cent. 


3tPer 
cent. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
_5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

1 1 

12 

*3 

J4 

3J 
16 

17 
18 

l9 

20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 


•03 
.06 
.09 
.12 

•15 


,18 
.21 

•24 
.27 

•3 


•33 
•36 
•39 
.42 

•45 


•c'3) 

.07 

.105 

.14 

.175 


4  percent. 


4  x  per 
cent. 


.21 

•245 
.2.8 

•3>5 

•35 


.48 

•5' 

•54 

•57 
.6 


•63 
.66 
.69 
.72 
•75 


•3»5 

•42 

•455 

•49 

•525 


.04 
.08 
.12 
.16 
.2 


.24 

.28 
•32 

•36 

•4 


•44 
.48 
•52 
.56 
.6 


.045 

.eg 

•H5 
.18 

.22c 


5  l)e<-      r.' 
cent.       ^ 


•■0 
.1 

•'5 

.2 

•  ?5 


:/ 


■3'5 

•36 

.405 
.4-5 


.56 

•595 

•63 

.665 

•7 


•735 

•77 

.805 

.84 

.875 


.64 
.68 
.72 

•76 
.8 


.84 
.88 
.92 
.96 


•495 

•54 

•5*5 

•63 

•67s 


.72 

•/65 
.81 
.855 
9 

•945 
•99 

1-035 
1.08 

1. 125 


•3 
•35 

•4 

•45 

•5 


•55 

.6 
.65 

•7 
•75 


.a 
.85 

•9 
•95 


j. 05 
i.l 

1.15 

1.2 

1.25 


1 

2 
3 

4 
J 

7 
X 

9 
10 

1 1 

12 
li 

14 

£5 

16 

17 
18 

'9 
20 

21 

22 

23 
24 

25 


The  Use  of  the  preceding  Table. 

When  the  intereft  of  any  fum  of  money  is  required  for  any 
number  of  days,  look  in  the  tables  for  the  number  of  days, 
and  even  with  that  number,  under  the  given  rate  of  intereft, 
will  be  found  the  intereft  of  one  pound,  for  that  time,  and 
at  that  rate  ;  which  intereft,  fo  found,  being  multiplied  by  the 
principal  fum,  the  product;  anfwers  the  qutftion. 

Example. 

What  is  the  intereft  of  462 1.  for  85  days,  at  5  per  cent,  per 

annum  ? 

In  the  table,  even  with  85  days,  and  under  5  per  cent,  you 

find  the  intereft  of  1 1.  to  be     —     .01 16,438 

Which  multiplied  by  the  principal  462,  the  product  will  be 

'•5  :7  :7- 

N.  B.  If  the  principal  fums  contains  (hillings  and  pence,  you 
muft  reduce  them  into  decimal  parts. — [See  Arithmetic,] 
and  multiply  accordingly. 

When  the  intereft  of  any  fum  is  required  for  a  number  of 
years  and  days  together,  as  it  frequently  happens  upon  pay- 
ing off  a  bond  or  mortgage,  add  the  intereft  of  one  pound 
for  the  years  at  the  end  of  the  foregoing  tables,  to  the  intereft 
of  one  pound  for  the  odd  days  ;  multiply  that  by  the  principal 
fum,  and  the  product  will  anfwer  the  queftion. 
For  the  method  of  calculating  annuities,  fee  Annuities. 
Compound  Interest  is  that  which  arifes  from  any  prin- 
cipal fum,  and  it's  intereft  added  together,  as  the  intereft 
becomes  due  ;  fo  that  at  every  payment,  or  at  the  time  when 
the  payment  becomes  due,  there  is  created  a  new  principal, 
and  for  that  reafon  it  is  called  intereft  upon  intereft,  or  com- 
pound intereft. 

And,  although  it  he  not  lawful  to  let  out  money  at  compound 
intereft,  yet  in  purchafing  annuities  or  pennons,  &c.  and 
taking  leafes  in  reverfion,  it  is  very  ufual  to  allow  compound 
intereft  to  the  purchafer  for  his  ready  money,  and  therefore 
it  is  requifite  to  underftand  it. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  raife  the  theorems  algebraically,  which 
are  neceftary  in  all  cafes  relating  to  compound  intereft, 

Pr  the  principal  put  to  intereft,  T    as  in  the 

Let    \  t  =  the  time  of  it's  continuance,  >        cafe  of 

A  r:  the  amount  of  the  princ.  and  inter,    j    fimp.  int. 
C  the  amount  of  1  1.  and  it's  intereft  for  1  year, 
I      at  any  given  rate, 
viz.   100  :  105  :  :  1  :  1.05,  the  amount  of  1  1.  at  5  percent, 
and  fo  for  any  other  alTigned  rate  of  intereft. 
Then  if  R  =  the  amount  of  1  1.  for  one  year,  at  any  rate. 
R  R  —  the  amount  of  1 1.  for  two  years. 
R  R  R  z=  the  amount  of  1 1.  for  three  years. 

R  4  —  the  amount  of  1 1,  for  four  years. 

R  s  zz  the  amount  of  1!.  for  five  years. — Here  t  =  5, 
For  1  :  R  :  :  R  :  R  R  :  R  :  :  R  R  :  R  R  R  :  :  R  R  R  :  R  4  :  : 
R  5  :  R  6  :  &c.  in  -tr. 

That  is,  to  read  the  fame  verbally,  as  one  pound  :  is  to  the 
amount  of  one  pound,  at  one  year's  end  :  :  fo  is  that  amount : 
to  the  amount  of  one  pound  at  two  years  end,  &c. 
Whence  it  is  plain,  that  compound  intereft  is  grounded  up- 
on a  feries  of  geometrical  proportions  continued;  wherein  t 
(viz.  the  nurobir, of  years )  always  afljgns  the  index  of  the 
lrtft  and  highefl  term  of  the  feries,  viz.  the  power  of  R, 
which  is  R  t. 

Again,  as  1  :  Rt  :  :  P  :  R  R  t  —  A  the  amount  of  P  for  the 
time,   that  R  1  r~  the  amount  ol  1  1. 

That  i^  as  i.nr  pound  :  is  to  the  aimunt  of  one  pound  for 
any  given  time  :  :  fo  is  any  propped  principal  fum  to  it's 
amount  for  the  fame  t;me. 

Hence  the  re^r <n  of  the  following  theorem  will  be  very  ezluf 
underftoud  by  a  tolerable  algebiaift, 

Theorem 


R 


I  N  T 


I  N  T 


Theorem  (i.)  R  R  t  .— A,  as  above. 
Whence  the  following  theorems  aie  ealily  deduccJ. 

A  A 

■■■  Theorem  (2-^=:  P.   V  Theorem  (3.)—  -  R  t. 

By  thefe  three  theorems,  fome  of  the  principal  queftions,  about 
Compound  intereft,  m;iy  be  truly  refolved  by  the  pen  only, 
vi'ittiout  tabks,  though  not  fo  readily  as  by  the  help  of  tables 
calculated  on  purpofc. 

But  all  the  variety  of  cafes  in  compound  intereft,  if  for  any 
confiderable  number  of  years,  being  anlwered  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, by  thofe  who  are  ftrangers  to  algebra  and  the  ufe  of 
logarithms,  by  reafon  of  the  continued  multiplications  or  di- 
viiions,  which  in  many  refpects  muft  be  performed  :  therefore, 
the  following  tables  will  anfwer  all  queftions  relating  to  com- 
pound intereft,  provided  the  rate  of  intereft,  either  given  or 
fought  for,  be  any  of  the  feveral  rates  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  the  tables,  and  the  time  given,  or  fought,  be  any  of  thofe 
times  for  which  the  tables  are  made. 

Of  the  conftrucTion  of  thefe  tables. 

The  firft  table  fhews  the  amount  of  one  pound  in  any  num- 
ber of  years,  Sic.  and  is  made  by  the  continued 'multiplica- 
tion of  the  amount  in  half  a  year,  and  in  one  year  by  1.03, 
if  3  per  cent,  by  1.05,  if  5  per  cent,  &c. 

Example  at  5  per  cent. 


I  -  - 

1. 05 

■c 

ii  -  - 

1.0759,2983 

0  _ 

2    -  - 

1. 1025 

^  M  * 

H  -  - 

1.1297,2632 

3  -  " 

1.1576,25 

H  -  - 

1.1862,1264 

!§•  ^ 

4  -  \ 

i.2i55,o625_ 

3 

2 

"1.0759,2983" 

1. 1025 
1.1297,2632 

1.1576,25 

1.1862,1264 
1.2155,0625 

1.2455,2327 

1.2762,8150 


C   iy"r"!  1.0246,9508")  ;      ("10759,2983"!       fi'jear 

2  -  - 

K-  -- 

3  " 
3i  -- 

4  "  - 
4*  -- 

Note,  The  amount  of  one  pound,  in  half  a  year,  is  known 
by  extracting  the  fquare  root  of  the  amount  of  one  pound  in 
one  year,  at  a  given  rate;  which  root,  when  found,  will  be 
the  amount  in  half  a  year  at  the  fame  rate  :  fo,  in  the  fore- 
going example,  the  fquare  root  of  1.05  is  found  to  be 
j. 0246,9508,  and  is  the  amount  of  one  pound  in  half  a  year 
at  5  per  cent. 

1.0246,9508  the  amount  in  J  a  year. 
Being  multiplied  by  1.0246,9508 

The  product  will  be  1.0500,0000  the  amount  in  1  year. 
Which  multiplied  by   1.0246,9508 

The  product  will  be  1.0759,2983  the  amount  in  7  year. 
Which  multiplied  by  1.0246,9508 

The  product  will  be  1.1025,0000  the  amount  in  2  years,  &c. 
This  is  another  way  of  conftru-Sting  the  firft  table. 

Remarks. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  obferve,  That  as  compound 
intereft,  as  before  intimated,  is  a  feries  of  geometrical  pro- 
portions, and  the  ratio  given  being  always  fo  much  per  cent, 
per  ann.  the  intereft  or  amount,  therefore,  of  any  fum  of 
money,  for  any  time  lefs  than  a  year,  will  not  come  to  fo 
much  at  compound,  as  it  doth  at  fimple  intereft.  For, 
If  1. 100.  at  compound  intereft  were  to  amount  to  1.  102  :  10 
in  half  a  year,  then  the  ratio  would  not  be  at  5  per  cent,  but 


at  1.  5  :  1  :  3  per  cent,  per  ann.  and,  if  1. 100  were  to  amount 
to  1.  101  :  5  in  a  quarter  of  a  year,  ihen  the  ratio  would  be 
very  near  1.  5  :  1  :  10  ]  per  cenr.  per  ann. 
The  fecond  table  fhews  the  prcfent  value  of  one  pound,  Sec 
and  may  be  made  after  this  mariner.  Find  the  amount  of 
one  pound  in  the  firft  table,  at  any  given  rate,  and  for  any 
given  time;  then  divide  unity  by  the  amount  fo  found,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  prcfent  value  of  one  pound,  at  the 
fame  rate,  for  the  fame  time. 

Example  at  5  per  cent. 


*  1. 0246,9508  "| 
1.05 

1.0759,2983 
1. 1025, 


in  the  firft  table, 
viz.  by     — 


Unity,  or  l.di 
vided  by  the  fe- 
veral    amounts^  "J»     i    K  ■u  J 
,1p      1-I576.25  ^ 
1.1862,1264 
1.2155,0625 
1.2455,2327     ^ 
(_i.27b2,8i56J       (_. 7835,2616  |_5 


("•9759,0007 
■9523^095 
.9294,2864 
.9070,2948 
.8851,7013 
.8638,3760 
.8430,1918 
.8227,0247 
8028,7540 


f  l'  a  year 
1  -  - 
if    -     - 


2 

2V 

3 

3; 

4 

41 


The  third  table  fhews  the  amount  of  one  pound  per  annum, 
Sec.  and  is  eafily  made  from  the  firft  table,  thus :  to  1 1,  be- 
ing the  firft  year  of  the  third  table,  add  the  firft  year  of  the 
firft  table,  the  amount  will  be  the  fecond  year  of  the  third 
table  ;  to  which  add  the  fecond  year  of  the  firft  table,  the 
amount  will  be  the  third  year  of  the  third  table,  &c. 
The  fourth  table  fhews  the  prefent  value  of  one  pound  per 
annum,  &c.  and  is  eafdy  made  from  the  fecond,  thus, 
The  prefent  value  of  the  firft  year,  in  the  fecond  table,  is  the 
fame  in  the  fourth  table  ;  the  firft  and  fecond  years  in  the 
fecond  table,  added  together,  make  the  fecond  year  in  the 
fourth  table  ;  and  the  third  year  in  the  fecond  table,  added 
to  the  fecond  year  in  the  fourth  table,  make  the  third  year  in 
the  fourth,  &c. 

The  fifth  table  fhews  the  annuity  which  one  pound  will  pur- 
chafe,  &c.  and  is  made  in  this  manner.  Find  the  prefent 
value  of  one  pound  per  ann.  in  the  fourth  table,  at  any 
given  rate,  and  for  any  given  time  ;  then  divide  unity  by  the 
prefent  value  fo  found,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  annuity 
which  one  pound  will  purchafe  at  the  fame  rate,  for  the 
fame  time. 

Remarks. 

The  reader  is  defired  to  take  notice,  that  principal  and  pre- 
fent value  are  fynonymous  terms  ;  and,  therefore,  by  pre- 
fent value  in  the  fecond  table,  is  to  be  underftood  a  certain 
principal  fum,  of  which  one  pound  is  the  amount,  at  the 
rate,  and  in  the  time  given ;  and  that  by  prefent  value  in 
the  fourth  table,  is  to  be  underftood  fuch  a  principal  fum  as 
will  purchafe  an  annuity  of  one  pound  per  ann.  at  the  rate, 
and  for  the  time  given. 

Although  thefe  tables  feem  to  be  calculated  only  to  anfwer 
fuch  cafes  as  relate  to  fterling  money,  yet  they  are  of  equal 
ufe  in  calculations  refpecling  any  other  fpecies  of  money 
whatever;  and,  therefore,  if  a  queftion  is  put,  to  know  the 
amount,  prefent  value,  &c.  of  any  principal  fum,  or  of  any 
annuity  in  crowns,  guilders,  florins,  livres,  &c.  the  anfwer 
will  be  the  fame  as  if  the  queftion  had  been  put  in  pounds 
fterling ;  obferving  only  that  the  fraction,  if  any,  will  not 
be  the  decimal  part  of  a  pound,  but  the  decimal  part  of  that 
particular  fpecies  mentioned  in  the  queftion. 


The 
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The  FIRST  TAB  LP.  of  COMPOUND  INTEREST. 
The  amount  of  one  pound  in  any  number  of  year*,  &c. 


3  percent. 


i 

i\ 

z 
i 

3 

3 1 
4 

41 

_5_ 

„  r 

6 

c: 

7 
7* 


i 
1.0300,000 

1 .04-53. 358 

1  .0609,000 


3-ipcrcent. 


1.0350,000 

!       I 
I.O71  2,250 
I 


:  .0917 ._•  1 
1. 1089,907 


1.1087,178 

'■1279.535 
1.1475,230 


per 


1 .01-98,039 
i  .0400,000 
1 .0605,960 
1. 1816,000 
1.1030,199 


1.1422,666!  1.167 

7^c]i.iS- 

1.2082,920 
1.2292,553 
1.2505,822 
1.2722,792 
1.2943,526 


j.170.- 
1.1940,523 
1.2118,307 
1.2298,738 
1 .2481,856 


10 
10! 
1 1 
u  i 
12 

III 

13 

•31 

14 

Wt 

'5 

'Si 

10 

i6' 
>7 

ill 

18 

i8i- 
'9 

»9i 

20 

20i 

21 
2. 1 
22 

22| 

23 

23' 

24 

24i 

2  5 

2ji 
26 
264. 
27 

*zi 

28 

281- 

29 

»9* 

30 

30^ 

31 

31' 
32 

32i 

33 

33' 
34 
34' 
35 

35 1 
36 

361 

37 

Hi 
38 

39 

4° 

40 1- 

4' 

4'i 

42 

42} 

43 
4;I 
44 
44i 

45 

45* 

46 

47 

■ 
- 

49 
49i 


1.2856,312 
1.3047,731 
1.3242,001 
1.3439,163 


1.1248,040 
1.1471,407 
1.1698,585 
1.1930,263 
1 .2106,529 


4  "percent. 


1 .0222,524 
1.0450,000 
1.0682,537 
1.0920,250 
1.1 163,251 


1.2407,473 
1,2653,190 

1.2903772 

*-V59>3l7 
1. 3419023 


1.3639,261 
f.3842,358 
1.4.048,439 


1.4903,989 
1.5125,897 
1.5351,109 

i-.  5579,6-71 


1.581 1,642 
1,6047.064 
1.6283,991 
1.6528,476 
5.6774.571 


1.3168,090 
1.3396,550 
1.3628,973 
1.3865,429 
1.4105,987 


1.4350,719 
1.4599,697 
1.4852,994 
1 .5  1  10,686 
1.5372,849 


1.5639,560 

1.5910,899 
1. 61  86.945 
1.6467,780 
I.6753.488 


1 .141 1 ,001 
1 . 1 665,598 
1.1925,186 

1.2190,55c 
1.2461,819 


5  per  cent. 


1.0240,950 
1 .0500,000 
1.0759,298 
1 . 1025,000 

I.I2C 


ECOND  TABLE  of  COMP(- 
The  prefene  value  of  il.payableattli^etido/Uny  numbci 


3  percent. 


cent. 


4  percent. 


1.2739,125 
1.3022,601 
1.3312,385 
1.3608,618 
1.3911,442 


1.3685,690 
1.3956720 
1.4233,118 
1.4514,989 
1.4802,442 


1.5095,589 

'•5394.54° 
1.5699,412 
1.60,10,322 
1  6327,389 


1.4221,006 

I-4537»457 

1.4860,951 
1.5191,643 
1.5529,694 


1.1576,250 
1.1862,1  26 
1 .2155,062 
1.2455,232 
1.2762,815 


'■3077.994 
1.3400,956 

I-373,;894 

1.4071,004 
1.4418,4 


1.7024,330 

1.7277,808 
17535,060 
1.7796,142 

1. 8061, I  12 


1 .7014,152 

1.7339,860 

1.7640,698 

••7946,755 
1  82^8,122 


1.8330,027 
1. 8622,945 

1.8879,927 

i  9161,034 
1.9446,325 


1.8574,892 
1.8897,157 
1.9225,013 

'•9558,557 
1  9897, 8S8 


1.6650,735 
1.6980,484 
1.7316,764 
1.7659704 
1.8009.435 


1.8360,092 
1.8729,812 
1.9100735 
1 .9479,005 
1.9864765 


2  325  8 j 1 65 

2.0659,355 
2.1068,491 
2.1485,730 

2.IQI  1,231 


1.5875,267 
1.6228,530 
1.6589,654 
1.6958,814 
1.7336,188 


1 -4774.554 

i-S'39.4'3 
1.5513,282 
1.5896,383 
1.6288,946 


1.7721,901 
1. 81 16,317 
1. 8519,449 
1.8931,551 

1.0352,824 


1.9783,471 
2.0223,751 
2.0673,727 
2.1 133.768 
2.1604  045 
2.2084,787 
2.2576,227 
2.3078,603 
2.3592,157 
2.4117,140 


1 .6691,203 

I-7I°3.393 
17525,763 
1.7958,563 
1.8402,051 


1.8856,491 
1.9322,153 
1.9799,316 
2.0288,261 
2.0789.281 


2.0243,107 
2.0594,314 
2.0951,615 
2.1315,115 
2.1684,922 


1.9735,865 

2.0029715 
2.0327,941 
2.0630,607 
2.0937779 


2.1249,525 

2.!  -65,912 
2.1887,010 
2.2212,890 
2.2543,621 


2.2879,276 
2.3219,929 
2.3565,655 
2.3916,527 

2.4272,624 


2.2061,144 
2.2443,804 
2.2833,284 
2.3229,430 
2.3632,449 


2.4042,461 
2.4459,585 
2.4883,947 
2.5315,671 
2  5754.885 


2.2345,159  2.4653,804 
2.2787,680  2.5202,41 1 
2  3238,965  2.5763,226 
2.3699,18712.6336,520 
2.4168,524  2.6922,571 


2.4647,155  12.75-21,663 
2.5135,265  2.81^4,0" 


2.5633,041 
2.6140,675 
2.6658,363 


2.8760,138 
2.9400,120 
3.0054  344 


2.4634,023 
2.5000,803 

?-5373-°44 
2.5750,827 
2.6134.233 


2.6523,352 
2.6918,262 
2.7319,053 
27725,810 
2.8138,624 


2.8557,584 
2.8982783 
2.9414,312 
2.9852,266 
3.0296,74 


3.0747,834 
3.1205,644 
3.1670,269 
3.2141,813 

3.2620,377 


3.3106,067 
3-3  598.9.89 
3.4099,249 
3.4606,95 
3.51 22.227 


2.6201,719 
2.6656,306 
2.7118,779 

2.7589,277 
2.8067,937 


2.7186,303 
2.7724,697 
2.8273755 
2.8833,685 

2.9404,705 


2.8554,901 
2.9050,314 
2.9554,323 

3.0067,075 
3.0588724 


3.1119,423 
3.1659,329 
3.2208,603 
3.2767,406 
3-3335>9°4 


2.9967,033 
3.0580,893 
3.1 186,514 

3.1804,129 
3-2433'97; 


2.1302,674 
2.1828745 
2.2367,808 
2.2920,183 
2.3486,198 
2.4066,192 
2.4660,508 
2.5269  502 

2-5893.534 
2.6332,977 


3~- 


Si 

6 

6^ 

7 

7k 


2.7188,21 1 
2.7859,625 
2.8547,6*1 

2.9252,607!  22 
z.  Q9-7-  ,002 


3.0723,126 

3.1406790 
3.2105,667 
3.2820,095 

3.3550422 


3.4296,999 
3  5060,101 
3.5840,364 
3  6637,899 

3.7453,181 


3.0715,23; 

3-'473,752 
3.2250,999 

3-3°-r 

3-38'1 


3.4699,812 
3.5556726 
3.6434,803 

3-7334.5-3 
3.8256,543 


3.3076,294 
S-373L334 
3-4S99-346 
3.5080,587 
3.5775,320 


3.3914,265 
3.4502,661 
3.5101,265 
3.5710,254 

3.6320,809 


3.6960,1 1 3 
3  7601,352 
3.8253717 
3.8917,399 
3.9592,597 


3.6714,522 
37261,171 


3.8379,006 

3.8950,437 

39530.376 
4.01 18,950 

a  <~.-i6,z87 


4.1322,518 


4.0279,508 
4.0978,338 
4.1689,291 
4.2412,579 
4.3148,416 


4.3897,020 
4.4658,61 1 

4-5433. 4'6 
4.6221,662 
4. 7023^85 


47839,421 
4.8669,41 1 
49513,800 
5.0372,840 


5  21 -. 

5-3°: 


. 


3.6483,81 1 
37206,332 

3-7943.  l63 
3.8694,586 
3.9460,889 

4.0242,369 
4.1039,325 
4.1852,064 
4.2680,898 
4.3526,14.6 


3.8286,605 

3-9'38>574 

4.0009,502 

4.0899,810 

.1809,930 


4.2740,301 
4.3691,376 
4.4663,615 
4.5657,488 
4.6673,478 


3.9201,291 
40169,370 
4.1 161,356 
4.2177,838 
4.3219,423 


4.4286730 
4.5380,394 
4.6501,067 
47649,414 
4.8826,120 


23 

*ii 

24 

Hi 
2A- 

?sl 

26 

26*! 

27 

Ul 
28 
28^ 
29 

29l 

3° 


4.4388,134 
4.5267,192 
4.6163,659 
47077,880 
4.8010,206 


4.8960,995 
4.9930,614 
5.0919,435 
5.1927,839 
5.2956,213 


5.4004,952 
5.5074,461 
5.6.65,15- 
57277,440 
5.8411756 


17 


47712,075 
4.8773784 
4.9859,119 
5.0968,604 
5.2102,779 


5.3262,192 
5.4447,404 
5.5658,990 

5-6897.537 
5.8163,645 


5  9457.927 
6.0781,009 
6.2133,533 
6.3516,154 
6.4929,542 


6.6374,381 
6.7851,372 
6.9361 ,229 

7  2482  4.84 


7.4095,394 


6.0748,227   7.5744,196 

1,279  7.7429,687 

6.3178,156(7.915^,684 

6.4420.330!  8.0914.023 


6.5705,28?  .8.2714,555 

67006,303   8  43^3,154 

8  6456  710 

7.1066,833   y. 0326,362 


5.003  1,885 
5.1267,426 

5-2533.479 
5.3830798 

5.5160,153 


5.6522,337 
57918,161 
5.9348,454 
6.0814,069 
.6.2315,877 


6.3854772 
6.5431,671 
67047,511 
6.8703,255 
7.0399,887 


7.2138,417 
7.3919,881 

7-5745.338 
77615,875 
7.9532,605 


8.1496,669 
8.3509,235 

8  5571,502 
87684,697 

!!  9830,077 


9.2068,932 
9.4342,581 
9.66; 

9-9°59'.710 
10. 1  co:.qq8 


301 

3' 

3'1 

32 

iii 
33 

331 

34 

34! 

35 

35  § 

36 
36i 

37 
37i 

38 

38i 

39 

39i 

40 

40  i- 

4' 

4' I 

42 

4Ji 

43 

4  3': 
44 
44 1 

45  ' 

45  i 

46 

46i 

47 


1 

'! 

2 

•'. 
3 
3: 
4 
4f 

_il 

Si 
6 

6: 

7 

_Zi 

8 

«;. 

9 

•y 
10 

10; 
1 1 
11; 
12 
izi 

13 

I3i 

H 
«4i 

15 

55i 
16 
1 61 

17 

izl 

18 

'9 

'9* 

20 

20i 

21 

21* 

22 
22l- 

23 

23  * 
24 

24' 

25z 

26 

26^ 

27 

27j 

28 

281- 

29 

29i 

30 

3oi 
3' 
3  •  i 
32 

33 

33* 

34 

34^ 
35 

35* 

36 
36i 

37 

IZi 

38 

39 
39i 

40 


.9853,292 ' ,98 59,463 i  .9005,800 
- ;..-]  .9601,8351.9615,384 
.9566,303 ' .9497,0661 .9428,660 

•9425-959  : -9535. »°7 I -v 
.9287,673  .9175,909  .9066,019 


.9151,410  .9019,427 

.9017,158  ]  .8865,631 

■  ■,  o  .8714V422 

.8754,5-23 !"  .8565,809 

.8626,087  i  .8419731 


.8499,536  .8276,144 
.8374,842  j .8135,006 
.8251,977  .7996,275 
•8130,915  j .7859,909 
.801 1,628  j  .7723,860 

■7594."  5 

.746.4,608 

•7337.309 
.721::, 182 
.7089,188 


.8089,963 
.8717,326 
.8548,041 
.8382,044 
.8219,271 

.8050,658 
.7903,145 

.7599,178 


cent. 


.7894,092 
.7778,280 
.7664,167 
.7551728 
•7440.939 


•733L775 
.7224,'r  12 

7Il8,228 
7OI3798 
.6910,901 


.6809,513 
.6709,612 
.6611,178 
.6514,187 
.6418,619 


.6968,291 
.6849,457 
.6732,649 
.6617,883 
•6504,974 


•6324.453 
.6231,669 
.6140,246 
.6050,164 
.5961,404 


.5873,946 

.5787,771 
.5702,860 
.5619,195 

•5536757 


.6394,041 
.6284,999 
.6177,817 
.6072,463 
.5968,906 


.7165,007 
7025,867 

•6755.641 
.6624,451 
.6495,809 
.6369,665 
.6245,970 
.6124,678 


.8957,963 

.8572,213 

.8385,613 
.8203,075 
8024,510 


7849.832 
7678,957 
.751  I,80l 
■7348,284 
.7188,326 


.5867,114 
.5767,059 
.5668,709 
•5572,037 
•5477,014 
.5833,611 
.5291,801 
.5201,556 
.5112,851 
5025.658 


•5455,529 
-5375'492 
.5296,630 
.5218,925 
.5142,359 


.5066,9*7 
.4992,582 

•49I9>337 
.4847,16; 
.4776,055 


.4705,987 
.4636,947 
.4568,919 
.4501,890 
4435*844 


•4939.953 
.4855,709 
.4772,901 
.4691,506 
.461 1,499 


6005,740 
5889,113 

5774,75° 
5662,609 

""2-635 


5444,816 
5339,081 

5235,400 
5i33v32 


.4936,281 

.4840,422 
.4746,424 
.4654,251 
.4363,869 


.4532,856 

■4455.554 
•4379'57i 
.4304,883 
.4231,469 


•4370,767 
.4306,645 
.4243,463 
.4181,209 
.4119.867 


.4159,308 
.4088,376 
.4018,655 
.3950,122 
.3882,758 


.4475,242 
.4388,336 
.4305,117 

.4219,553 
.4157,613 


.6729,044 
.6582,566 
■6439,276 
.6299,106 

.6161,987 
.6027,853 
.5896,638 
.5768,280 

.5642,716 

.5.519,885 

.5282,187 
.5167,204 

•5054'724 
•4944.693 
•4837.057 
•47  3  1, 
.462   , 

.4528,003 

.4429,438 
•4333.oi7 
■4=38,696 


.4057,263 

•3978,474 
.3901,214 
.3825,455 
.3751.168 


.3816,543 

•375M57 

.3687,481 
.3624,596 
.3562,784 


.3678,322 
.3606,892 
.3536,848 
.3468,165 
.3400,816 


.4059,426 
.3999,871 
.3941,190 
.3883,370 
.3826,398 


10.401 
10.6581,298 

109213,331 

1 1. 1910,362   49J 

11.4673,997)50 


48 

484 

49 


4° 
4 ' 
•!' 
42 

J". 
■1  ! 

43 
44 

4JL 

45i 
46 
46;. 
47 

49 

5° 


,3770,262 
,3714,950 
.3660,449 
.3606,747 
•3553.8.34 


3501,696 

•3450-324 
•3399,705 
•3349,829 

3300,685 


.3252,261 
.3204,548 

•3'57>535 
.31 1 1,212 

,3065,568 


.3020,594 
.2976,280 
.2932,615 
.2889,592 
.2847,199 


.2805,429 
.2764,271 
.2723,717 
.2683,758 
.2644,386 


.3502,025 
•3442.303 
•3383,599 
•3325.897 
.3269,178 


•3213.427 
.3158,626 
.3104,760 
.3051,813 
.2999,768 


.2948,61 1 
.2898,327 
.2848,900 
.2800,316 

.2752,560 


•3334,774 
.3270,01 5 
.3206,514 

11 


4056,169 
■3967,874 
3881,501 
3797,008 
■37'4»355 
•3633.5°' 
■3554-407 
•3477,034 
•3401,346 
•3327>3o6 

.3184,024 
.3114,714 
.3046,913 
.2980,588 


.9523V09 

.8227,024 
.7855,261 
.7462,1-4 
.7106,813 

.6605,275 

■6 1 39,1*3  2 

.5703,835 
•:>434,  *  / u 

•4810, 1 7 1 
.4470,710 
.4155.266 

.3361,968 

.3502,918 
.3418,498 

•3336,113 


2850,579 

2-03,223 


.2740,941 
.2687,714 
.2635,520 

.2584,540 
.2534,154 


,2705,6:9 

.2659,478 

.2614,125 

.2569,544 

.2525,724 


.2482,651 

.2440,313 
.2398,697 

•2357.79' 
.23.7,582 


.2605,591 
.2567,365 

.2529,700 
.2492,587 

.2456,019 


.2419,988 
.2349,502 

.2281,070 


.22^9,209 
.2201,023 
.2163,487 

.21  26,502 


.2090,326 
.2054,678 

..■    10.6  ;:' 
.1985,196 

I 
I 

■'.  ,'  >33S 


.2484,943 
.2336,687 
.2389,368 

.2292,469 


■3255,713 
.3177,250 
.3100,679 
.3025,953 
•3953.Q27 
.2881,860 
.2812,407 
.2744,628 
.2678,483 
.261 3,93 1 


1 

H 
2 

3 

';': 
4 

_5_ 

6 

6; 

7 

Jl 

8 
8?; 

0, 
10 

:  ! 
i  1  1 
■12 
12* 
13 

7 
15 

J5i- 
16 

17 

t  ml 

}7i 
18 

19 

20 
20  i 
21 

2I| 

22 
-7  -7  r. 

23 

24 

24i 


.2252,854 

,2209,105 
.2166,206 
,2124,139 
.2082,890 


.2915,706 

.2852,237 

.2790,150 

.2729,414 

.2670,000 
.261 1*879 

.2555,024 
.2499,406 

.2339,712 

.2288,781 
.2238,958 
.2190,221 

•2142,544 

■2095,905 

.2050,281 

.2005,65  I 

1961,992 

1919,283 

1877,504 

1856,634 

1757.^45 

,1719,287 


.20  1 2, 1  yz 

.2002,779 
.1963,886 
.1925,749 

.1815,723 

.1745,888 
.171  1.984 


.1678,738 
.1646,138 
.1614,171 

.1582,825 
.1552,088 


2550,936 
2489,459 
2429,463 
2370,913 
2313,774 


.2258,012 
•2203,594 
.2150,488 
.2098,661 
.2048,084 


.1998,725 
.1950,55s 
.1903,548 
.1857,672 
.1812,002 


.1709,21 2 
.1726,574 
.1684,963 
.1644,356 
.1604,-27 


26I- 
27 


28;- 

29 

29I- 

3° 

30! 

51 

31* 

32 

32* 

33 
33  x 

3  -1- 

3  5 

3  5  ^ 


.1492,392 
.1407,126 


1681,861 
1645,250 
,1609,436 
,1574,402 
,  1 540,131 
.1506,605 
.1473,809 
.1441,727 
•  H'c, 544 

.1349,611 
.1320,233 
1291,494 

. 1 263,381 

.1208.977 
.1182,660 
.1156,915 
.1131,732 

• 


.1566,053 
.1528,31 1 
.1491,479 
•i455«53S 

.1386,223 
.1352,816 
.1320,213 

1 
1141 

!  I     ■         ' 

.1030.966 
•  10;4„|.21 
.1009,492 

.C87  2,0.37 


39 

4' 

4-2 


44 

45 
46* 

47 
49 


I  N  T 


The  THIRD  TABLE  of  COMPOUND  INTEREST. 
The  amount  of  one  pound  per  annum  in  any  number  of  year's,  &c. 


3  |  percent. 


.4956,999 
1.0000,000 
1.5130,494 
2.0350,000 
2.5600,061 


3.1062,250 
3  6558,163 
4.2149,428 
4.7837,699 
5.3624,658 


5.9512,019 
6.5501,521 

7-' 594.939 

7.7794,075 
8.4100,762 


9.05 16,867 
9  7044,289 
0.3684,958 
1.0440,839 
'•73'3-93' 


2.4306,268 
3.1419,919 
3.8656,988 
4.6019,616 

5.3509.982 


6.1 1 30,303 
6.8882,832 
7.6769,863 

8-4793»73' 
9.2956,808 


20.1  261,512 
20.9710,297 
21.8305,664 
22.7050,1 57 
23  5946.363 


24.4990,913 
25.4204,485 
26.3571,805 
27.3101,642 
28.2796,818 


29.2660,200 
30.2694,706 
31.2903,307 
32.3289,021 
33.3854,923 


34.4604,1-57 

35-5539b»45 

36.6665,282 

37-7983.74° 
38.9498,566 


40.1  21  3,171 
41.31  31,016 
42.52,-5,652 
4.3.7590,602 

4;  0139,5-9 
46.2900,273 
47.5894,464 
48.9107.903 
50.:  5  5  0,77c 
5  1 . 6  r 


5-3.Oi40.p47 

54  4294,7,9 
55.8694,949 
57.3345,024 

58.  8  240.2-  2 


85.4838,023 

87.2529,806 
89  0484,091 
90.5705,700 
92.7 1-98,613 


60.3412,10c 
61.8837,997 

63-453'>524 
65.0497,326 
66.6740,127 


08.5204,735 
70.0076,031 
71  7178,999 
73.457S.693 

75. 2280,264 


--.-288,947 
78.8610,073 
80.7249,060 
S2. 621-1,425 

84.51:02,777 


86.5128,825 
88.5095,374 
90.5408,334 
92.6073,712 
947097.626 


94.5966,871 

96.5014,572 

98.4345,878 

lico.3965,oo9 

1 102.3876,254 

104.4083,959 

106.4592,542 

108  5406,478 

1 10.6530,318 

1 12.7968,672 

)L.  I. 


96.84-86,292 

99.024.0,045 
101.2383,313 
103.4904,654 

I05-7-' ■ 


4  per  cent. 


•495°>975 
1 .0000,000 
1.5149,014 
2.0500,000 

Z-S754.975 


3.1216,000 
3.6785,174 
4.2464,640 
4.8256,581 
5.4163,225 


6.0186,844 
6.6329,754 
7.2594,318 
7.8982,944 
8.5498,091 


9.2142,262 

9.8918,014 

10.5827,953 

n. 2874,735 

1  2.0061,071 


4  j  percent. 


.4944,981 
1 .0000,000 
1.5167,505 
2.0450,000 
2.5850,043 


3.1370,250 
3.7013,295 
4.2781,911 
4.8678,893 
5.4707.097 


6.0869,443 
6.7168,916 
7.3608,568 
8.0191,517 
8.6920,954 


12.7389,724 
13.4863,514 

'4-2485.3'3 
15.0258,054 
15  8184,726 


16.6268,376 
17.4512,115 
18.2919,1 1 1 
19.1492,600 
20.0235,876 


20.9152,304 
21.8245,31 1 
22.7518,396 
23.6975,123 
24.6619,132 


25.6454,128 
26.6483,897 
27.6712,294 
28.7143.253 

29.7780,785 


30.8628,983 
31.9692,017 
33.0974,142 
34.2479,697 
35.4213,108 


36.6178,885 
37.8381,632 
39.0826,041 
40.3516,898 
41.6450,083 


4= -9&  5  7.5  7  3 
44.5117,446 
45.6843, S70 
47.0842,144 
48.51:17,631 


49.9075,829 
51.4522,337 
52.9062,863 
545103,230 
56.0840,5-7 


57.6907,359 
59-3-83,352 
60.9983,654 
62.7014,686 
64.4583,000 


108.1126,317 
1 10.4840,314 
1 12. 8965,738 
115.3509,725 
117.8479,539 


66.2c, 

68  0158,320 

69.8579,085 

71.7364,653 

73.6522,248 


75.6059,239 

77-5983. 1. 
79.6501,609 
81.7022,464 
8?.8ic:.C-; 


9.3800,1  36 
10.0832,397 
10.8021,142 
11.5369,855 
12.2882,093 


13.0561,498 
13.8411,787 
14.6436,765 
15.4640,318 
16.3026,420 


17.1599,132 
18.0362,609 
18.9321,093 
19.8478,926 
20.7840,542 


21.7410,478 
22.7193,367 

z3-7!93=95° 
24.7417,068 

25.7867,677 


26.8550,837 
27.9471,723 
29.0635,624 
30.2047,950 
31.3714,227 


32.5640,108 
33.7831,368 
35.0293,913 
36.3033,779 
37.60,-7,1 50 


38.9370,299 

40.2979,710 
41.68 

43-II'3.797 
44.5652.101 


46.0513,918 
47.5706,446 
49.12; 
50.7113,236 

52.3342,712 


55.6895,.  |4 
57.4250,531 
59.1953,325 

61. 0070. (.96 


62.8591,224 

64.752 

66.68; 

68.6662,452 
70.6887,352 


72.7562,262 
74  8697,262 

77.0302,564 
792388,639 
Si. 4966, 1 80 


85-9703.362 
88.1679,820 
90.4091,497 
92.6947,013 
95.0255,157 


97.4024,893 

99.8265,365 

102.2985,889 

104.8195,978 

107.3905,325 


1 10.0123,817 
1 12.6861,538 
115.4128,709 
118.193c 

1  21 .020;. 92c 


83.8046,127 

86.1639,658 
SS.  5  758,203 
91.0413,442 
93.5617.322 


96.1382,047 

98.7720,102 

101.4644,230 

104.2167,506 
107.0303,230 


5  per  cent. 


109. 9065,044 
112.8466,875 
1 15.8522,971 
i 18.9247,885 
1 22. 0656. 505 


.4939,015 
1.0000,000 
1.5185,966 
2.0500,000 
2.5945,264 


3.1525,000 
3.7242,527 
4.3101,250 
4.9104,654 
5.5256,312 


6.1559,886 
6.8019,128 
7.4637,881 
8. 1420,084 
8.8369,775 


9.5491,088 
0.2788,263 
1.0265,643 
1.7927,677 
2.5778,925 


3.3824,061 
4.2067,871 
5  0515,264 
5.9171,265 
6.8041,027 


1 

2 

2] 

3 
3* 

4 

4l 

_5_ 

Si 

6 

6| 

7 
_7j 

8 

8i 

9 

9* 
10 


7.7129,828 

8.6443,078 

9.5986,319 

20.5765,232 

21.5785,635 


22  6053,494 
23.6574,917 
24.7556,168 
25. .-,'403, 663 
26.9723,977 


28.1323,846 
29.3210,176 
30.5390,039 
31.7870,685 
33.0639,541 


34.3764,219 
35.7.92,518 
37.0952,430 
38.5052,144 
39.9500,051 
41.4304751 

4Z  9475.°54 
44.501 
46.0948,807 
47  7270,988 


'3 
»3* 

'4 

Hi 

Ai_ 

«5i 

16 

16: 

'7 

«7i 


18 
ill 

'9 

■9i 

20 


20, 
21 
21  1 

22 
22I 


49.3990,247 

5»-"34.537 

'.'6,059 
54.6691,264 
56.51 30,862 


58.4025,627 
60.3587,405 

62. 322-, in: 
64.355 

'8,475 


68.5734,615 

70.7607,898 
73.CO2i.545 
75.2988,29(3 

[22,413 


26 

26! 
27 

27  i 


28 

2S^ 

29 
29  1 

jO 

30l 

31 

3H 

32 


80.065;,-  > 
82.5348,533 
85.0669,593 
87.6615,960 
90.3203.0-3 


123.9213,439 
126.8705.677 
129.8781,977 
132.9453,904 
136.0733,256 


125.2704,040 
128.5580,048 
131.9138,422 
1 35-3437-420 
138.8499,651 


142.4342,104 
146.0982,135, 
149.8437,498 
153.6726,331 
157.5867.186 


93.0440,758 
95.8365,227 
98.6969,096 
101.6281,58s 
104.6317,551 


107.7095,45- 
410.8633,428 
114.0950,230 
1 17.4065,100 


120, 


)7.742 


124.27-68,355 
127.8397,629 
131.4906,772 
135.2317,510 
139.0652,1 1 1 


•42-9933. 5s6 
147.0184,717 
151.1430,055 

'55-3693>952 
159.7001,558 


3  3 

35^ 
54 
34: 
35 

>5< 
36 
36i 
37 

3  i  -" 

38~ 

58^ 

39 
39^ 

40 


120. 5882,565 
122.9726,323 
125.6018,455 
■128.2766,744 
130.9979^01 


1 39.2632,060 
142.5162,586 

•45-8337.343 
149.2169,089 
152.6670,830 


164.1378,650 
168.6851,636 

I73-3447>5^3 
178.1 194,218 
183.0119,962 


I  N  T 


The  FOURTH  TABLE  of  COMPOUND  INTEREST. 
The  prefent  value  of  1 1.  per  ann.  for  any  number  of  yean  to  come,  &c. 


3  percent. 


.4890,240 

•9708,737 

1.4456,544 

1.9134,696 

2.3744,217 


2.8286,1 13 
3.2761,370 
3.7170,984 
4.1515,899 
-  4-5797.Q7' 


5.0015,436 
5.4171,914 
5.8267,414 
6.2302,829 
6.6279,042 


7.0196,921 
7.4057,323 
7.7861,089 
8.1609,05 1 
8.5302,028 


8.8940,826 
9.2526,241 
9.6059,055 
9.9540,039 
0.2969,956 


0.6349,553 
0.9679,569 
1.2960,731 
1.6193,756 
'-9379.350 
2.2518,210 
2.561 1,020 
2.8658,456 
3.1661,184 
3.4619,860 


3-7535»*3° 

4.0407,631 

4.3237,990 
4.6026,827 
4.8774,748 


5-1482,356 
5.4150,241 
5.6778,986 
5.9369,166 
6.192 1 ,346 


43 

43i 

44 

44  i 

+i_ 

45  * 
46 

46^ 

47 

_  lZt 

161.5879,016   188.0253,929148 
165.6781,209    193.1625,960  48I: 
169.8593,572    198.4266,625   49 
174.1336,364   203.8207,258  Ug\ 
178.5030,282!  209.3479,957  I50 


B 

81 
9 

9: 
10 

1 1 
ni 

12 
iej 

'3 

'3,L 

'4 

«4i 

ii_ 

•5i 
16 
16; 
'7 

Hi 
18 
'81 
•9 

«9i 

20 

20  | 

21 

tl\ 

22 
22 ' 

23 

23i 

24 

Hi 

£5_ 

25  i 
26 

26  i 
27 

zll 
28 

29 

29I 
3° 

3°i- 
3' 

y*i 

.32 

33 

-»  -S 

J2»x 

54 

34i 

ii_ 
5  - 
36 
36i 

37 
37i 

38^  22.4924,6.5 
3?i-  22.6515,050 
•39  22.8082,151 
39I I  22.9626,262 
40   I23.114-.719 


6.4436,083 
6.6913,928 
6.9355,421 
7.1761,095 


7.6467,083 
7.8768,423 
8.1036,003 
8.3270,314 
8.5471,847 


8.7641,082 

8.9778,492 
9.1884,545 
9.3959,701 
9.6004,41 5 


9.8019,128 
20.0004,284 
20.1960,318 
20.3887,655 
2.0.578.6,717 


20.7657,917 
20.9501,667 
21.1318,366 
21.3108,414 
21.4872,200 


21.6610,1 1 1 

21.8522,524 
22.0009,816 
22.1672,354 
22.3310,501 


4°i 

4' 

4*i 

42 

42I- 


43 

43  z 

44 

44i 

±S_ 

45* 
46 

46  k 

47 

47* 

48 

+8i 

49 


23.2646,856 
23.4123,999 

23-5579'472 

z5-"°'3. 59' 
23.8426,672 


23.9819,021 
24.1190,944 
24.2542,738 
24.3874,702 

-4-  ,-107,125 


24.6480,294 

2  4- 7  754.49° 
24.9009,994 

25.0247,078 

25.1466,013 


25.2667,066 
25.3850,498 
25.5016,568 
49i'25.6i65,532 
50  ; 25.7297,639 


3  j  percent.  ]   4  per  cent. 


.4854,831 
.96! 
1.4283,491 
1.8860,946 
2-3349>5IQ 
2.8016,369  2.7750,910 
3.2411,053:  3.2066,837 
3.6730,792,    3.6298,952 

4.0976,863  j    4-C; 
4.5150,523!     4.4518,225 


.4872,464 
.9661,835 

'•4369.53' 
1.8996,942 
2^3545,440 


4  \  per  csnt.  j   5  per  cent 


4.9253,008 
5.3285,530 
5.7249,283 
6.1145,439 
6-4975-' 53 


6-8739.5  5  5 
7.2439,761 
7.6076,865 
7.9651,943 
8.3166,05  3 


8.6620,235 
9.0015,510 
9.3352,884 
9-6633,343 

9.9857,859 


0.3027,384 
0.6142,858 
0.9205,202 
1.2215,322 
1.5 1-4,108 


4.8508,540 
5.242 ■ 
5.6258,212 
6.0020,546 
6.3709,81 1 


6.7327,448 
7.0874,826 
7-4353'3'6 
7.7764,255 
8.1 108,957 


8.4388,707 
8.7604,767 
9.0758,372 

9.6883,050 


1.8082,437 
2.0941,168 

2-575'. '47 
2.6513,205 
2.9228,161 


3.1896,817 
3.45  19,963 

3-7Cfy' 

3.9632,814 
4.2124,033 


4-6979.742 
4.9545,669 

5-3957 


5.6204,104 
5.8412,723 
6.0583,676 
6.2717,606 
6.4815,145 

6.6876,914 
6.8903,522 
7.0895,569 
7.2853,645 
-8,328 


0,188 

-1.785 
8.0357,670 
8.2154,382 
8.3920,454 


8.5656,408 
8.7362,757 
8.9040,007 
9.0688,654 
9.2309,186 


9.3902,081 
9.5467,812 


9.9856,478 
10.2772,164 
10.5631,229 
10.8434 
1 1.1 183,874 

11.3879,589 
1 1.6522,956 
1 1.9114,990 
12.1656,688 
12.4149,028 


12.6592,969 
12.8989,450 

'3-'339.394 
'3-3643.7°2 
13.5903,263 


1  ,-.8 1 18,944 
14.0291,599 
14.2422,062 
14.4511,155 
14.65; 


14.8568,416 
15.0538,149 

1 5.2469,631 
15.4363,605 
15.6220,799 


15.8041,928 
15.9827,691 
16.1578,776 
16.3295,857 
16.4979,593 


16.6630,652 
16.8249,608 
16.9837, 146 

17.1393,854 
17.2920,333 


'7.167 
17.5884,935 
r7.7324.199 

'35»5*5 

18.01 19,425 


18.1476,456 
i8.2So-,i57 


9.7006,842    18.41 1 1,977 

9.8519,626! 18.5391,478 

20.0006,610! 18.6646,132 


20.1468,237 
20.2904,938 

20.43 •"•• 37 
20.5705,254 
20.7069,698 


20.8410,875 
20.9729,177 
21.1024,998 

21.2298,722 
21.55:0.-2; 


2i-478i,373 
21.5991,037 
21.7180,07^ 
21. 8348,8252 
21.9497,653 

26,887 

22.1756,863 
22.2827,910 
22.3900,55 1 
22.49 


22.5990,677 


-5,421 
18.9082,819 
19.0265,789 
19.14: 
19.2565,259 


19.5678,642 
'94772, 564 
19.5844,848 
19.6896,504 
*9-79z7>738 


19:8958,946 
19.9930,518 
20.0902,833 
20.1856,267 
20.2-91,186 


20.3707,949 

20.4606,909 

20.5433,41 2 

20.65- 

20.7200,397 

20.8031,536 

20.8846,535 


22.7009,181 

22.8010,316  20.9645,707 
22.8994,3-81 21.0429,361 
22.9961,658  21. 1 197,-90' 


•483; 

.9569,378 

1.4 198,410 

2-3'56.373 

2.7489,643 

3-'7- 

3-5875.257 

3^9931,662 

4.3899,767 


.4819,985 

.9525,809 

1. 41 14,271 

1.85  94, 1 04 

2.29'. 


4.7781,494 

5-1578,724 
5.5293,296 
5.8927,009 
6.2481,623 


6.5958,860 
6.9360,405 
7.2687,904 
7.5942,971 
7.9127,181 


8.2242,078 
8.5289,169 
8.8269,931 
9.1185,807 
9.4038,21 1 


9.6828,524 

9.9558,097 

10.2228,252 

10.4840,284 

io-7395'457 


10.9895,009 
1 1.2340,150 
11.4732,066 
1 1.7071,914 
1 1.9360,828 


2.7232,480 
3.1396,164 
3.5459,505 

3.9424,919 
4.3294,766 


12.1599,918 
12.3790,266 
12.5932,935 
12.8028,963 
13.0079,364 


13.2085,  I  32 

13.4047,238 

13.5966,634 

13.9680,989 


14-14 

14-3233.396 

14-4954.783 

14.6636,743 

14.8282.089 


14.9891,620 
15.1466,1 14 

15.3006,355 

15.5513,028 

-6,923 


s>735 
-9,161 

16.0218,885 

16.1568,575 

8,885 


16.4180,455 

i6-5443'9°9 
16.6679,861 

16.7888,908 
16.9071,637 


28,620 
1 -.1560,41 8 

1 -.2+67,57.9 


.  -  50.63S 
17.4610,124 


•55 


17.5646,545 

17.6660,405 
:  "  ."■  52,196 
17.8622,397 
I7.957i.479 


lb. 0499, 902 
18.1408,1 14 
18.2296,557 
18.3165,660 

18.401 5,844 


♦8.4847,521 

18.5661,094 
18.6456.95S 
18.7235,497 

18. 7997,089 


18.8-42,102 
18.9470,899 
19.0185,830 
19.0881,243 
19. 1563. 4-4 


4.7071,351 
5.0756,920 
5.4353,668 

5.7863,734 
6.1289,207 


6.4632,127 

1-483 
7.1078,216 
7.4185,222 
7-72I7.349 


8.0176,402 
8.3064,142 
8.5882,287 
8.8632,5 16 
9-1316,464 


9-3935.729 

9.6491,871 

9.8986,409 

10.1420,829 

10.3796,580 


10.61 15,075 
10.8377,695 
H.0585,786 
I  1.2740,662 
1 1.4843,606 
I  1.6895,869 
U.8898,672 
12.0853,208 
12.2760,640 
12.4622,103 
12.6438,705 
12.821  1,527 
12.9941,624 
13.1630,025 
I  3-32". -57 


13.4885,-38 
13.6454,987 
13.7986,417 
13.9480,940 
14.0939,445 


14.2362,800 

i4-375i>853 
14.5107,429 
14.6430,336 

14.7-21,561 


14.8981,272 
15.0210,820 
15.1410,735 

15.2581,733 
1;. 5-24,510 


15.4839,746 
15.5928,105 
15.6990,234 
15.8026,766 
15.9038,318 


16.0025,492 
16.0988,874 
16.1929,040 
16.2846,54- 

16.5-41,942 


16.4615,759 
16.5468,517 
16.6300,725 
16.7112,873 
16.7905,45c 


16.8678,927 
16.9433,762 
1  .0170,406 
1  -.0889,297 
I- .  1  ;co,863 


19.2230,854 
19.2883,707 

19.3522,348 

19.4147,088 
19.4758,228 


17.2275,521 

17-2943.679 

17-5595.734 

17.4232,075 
1". 4853, 080 


17.5459,119 
17.6050,553 

17-6627,755 

17.7191,003 

I -.--40,698 


23.0912,442 '21.195 1,308 

-,01221 .1' 

23.2-65,644 1  21.3414,720 

23.3668,61 1 j  21.4125,181 

23. 4556, 17812!. 4821,846 

12  Q_ 


19.5356,065 
19.5940.8c8 
19.65 12,981 
19.7072,620 
19.7622  : -- 


17.8277,145 
17.8800,665 
17.9511,567 
17.9810,157 

18.0206,730 


18.0771,578 
18.1234,981 
1 8. i6S-,2i7 
18.2128,554 
■  :9.254 


1 

■:. 

2 

3 

• 
4 

4J 

JL 

SI 

6 

6  J 

7 


9 
9h 
10 

«°i 

1 1 

"I 

1 2 

Ilk 

13 
■  3i- 
'4 

«4i 

lJ__ 

■5l- 
16 

i6i 

'7 

III 

i3 
i8| 

■9 

«9i- 

20 

2o| 

21 

*l| 

22 

22* 


'■i-i 
24 
24I- 
2> 

26 
261- 

27 

28 
z8s 

29 

29i 

3°_ 
30^ 
3i 

3»4 

32 

ill 

33 

33^ 

34 

34l 

35 

36 

361- 

37 

-.  —  f 

J » 

J  8 
3*1 

39 
39l- 

40 
10 1 
4'  • 
4'  I 
12 

iil 

13 

& 

44 

45  . 

+  si- 

46 

46.^ 

47 

*zi 

48 

49 
49  V 


The  FIFTH  TABLE  of  COMPOUND  INTEREST. 

Tlit  annuity  which  ll.  will  purchafe  for  any  number  of  years  to  come,  &c. 


•< 

3  per  cent.. 

3}  percent. 

4  per  cent. 

4!  percent. 

5  per  cent. 

1 

H 

2 

2\ 

1 .0300,000 
.6917,282 
.5226,108 
.421  i,s5> 

1.0350,000 
.6959,169 
.5264,004 

.4247,106 

1.0400,000 
.7001,089 
.5301,960 
.4282,745 
.3603,485 
.3118,486 
.2754,900 
.2472,256 
.2246,27 1 

1.0450,000 
.7043,042 

•5339.975 
.4318,465 

1.0500,000 
.7085,027 
.5378,048 
.4354,267 

I 

H 

2 

2{ 

3 

3i 

4 

4i 

5 

•3535'3°3 
.3052,374 
.2690,270 
.2408,716 
.2183,545 

•3569'34! 
.3085,367 
.2722,51 1 
.2440,401 
.2214,813 

•3637'733 
.3151,731 
.2787,436 
.2504,278 
.2277,916 

.2092,860 
.1938,783 
.1808,537 
.1697,014 

.1600,470 

.3672,085 
.3185,102 
.2820,1 18 

.2536,466 
.2309,748 

3 
3f 

4 
4i 

5 

Si 

6 

7 

.1999,382 
.1845,975 
.1716,225 
.1605,063 

.1508,772 

.2030,332 
.1876,682 
.1746,746 
.1635,444 
.1539,049 

.2061,492 
.1907,619 
.1777,518 
.1666,096 
.1569,616 

.2124,434 
.1970,174 
.1839,802 
.1728,198 
.1631,608 

5* 

6 

6i 

7 
lk 

8 

8| 
9 
9 1 

10 

.1424,563 
.1350,305 
•1284,338 
.1225,354 
.1172,305 

.1454,766 
.1380,457 
.1314,460 
.1255,462 
.1202,41 3 

.1485,278 
.1410,938 
.1344,929 
.1285,937 
.1232,909 

.1516,096 
.1441,744 

•1375-744 
.1316,777 
.1263,788 

.1547,218 
.1472,873 
.1406,900 

•1347.977 
.1295,045 

8 

%k 
9 

9  k 
10 

1 1 
i  i  ' 

12 

12! 

.1124,343 
.1080,774 
.1041,026 
.1004,620 
.0971,157 

.1154,464 
.11 10,919 
.1071,204 
.1034,839 
.1001,423 

.1 184,992 
.1 141,490 
.1 101,826 
.1065,521 

.1032,172 

.1215,922 
.1 172,481 
.1132,888 
.1096,661 

.1063,597 

.1247,249 
.1203,888 
.1164,384 
.1 128,254 
.1095,092 

>oi 
1 1 
"f 
12 

12k 

'3 

'4 
»4i 

.0940,295 
.091 1,746 
.0885,263 
.0860,631 

.0837,665 
.0816,205 
.0796,108 
.0777,251 
.0759,525 
.0742,832 

.0970,615 
.0942,1 26 
.0915,707 
.0891,143 

.0868,250 

.1001,437 
.0973,026 
.0946,689 
.0922,213 
.0899,41 1 

.1032,753 
.1004,438 
.0978,203 
.0953,831 
.0931,138 

.1064,557 
.1036,356 
.1010,239 
.0985,990 
.0963,422 

'3 
13* 

'4 

Hi 

'5 

>54 

16 
i6f 

.0846,866 
.0826,848 
.0808,073 
.0790,431 
.0773,825 

.0878,120 
.0858,200 
.0839,524 
.0821,985 

.0805,483 

.0909,959 
•0890,153 
.0871,595 
.0854,175 

.0837,795 

.0942,373 
.0922,699 
.0904,275 
.0886,991 
.0870,749 

1  Si 

16 

tti 

'7 
*7i 

18 

!9 

20 

.0727,087 
.0712,212 
.0698,138 
.0684,805 
.0672,157 

.0758,168 

•°743-384 
.0729,403 
.0716,164 
.0703,610 

•0/89.933 
•°775>z57 
.0761,386 
.0748,258 
.0735,817 

.0822,369 
.0807,818 
.0794,073 
•0781,073 
.0768,761 

.0855,462 
.0841,052 
.0827,450 
.0814,593 
.0802,425 

18 

18* 

'9 

»9i 

20 

21 
2  1  I 
22 

22r 

.0660,142 
.0648,717 
.0637,840 
.0627,473 
.0617,583 

.0691,693 
.0680,365 
.0669,587 
.0659,320 
.0649,531 

.0724,013 
.0712,801 
.0702,138 
.0691,988 
.0682,315 

.0757,087 
.0746,005 

•0735-474 
.0725,456 
.0715,917 

.0790,897 
.0779,961 
.0769,576 
.0759,705 
.0750,312 
.0741,368 
.0732,842 
.0724,709 
.0716,943 
.0709,524 

20J: 
21 

2li 
22 
2  2i 

23 

23 1 

24 

24l- 
25 

.0608,139 
.0599,111 
.0590,474 
.0582,204 

.0574,278 

.0640,188 
.0631,262 
.0622,728 
.0614,561 
.0606,740 

.0673,090 
.0664,283 
.0655,868 
.0647,821 
.0640,1 19 

.0706,824 
.0698,151 
.0689,870 
.0681,957 
.0674,390 

23 
23i 
24 
24T 

25 

2j4 

26 

27 

.0566,677 
.0559,382 
.0552,376 

.0545,642 
.0539,165 

.0599,244 
.0592,054 
.0585,152 

.0578,524 
.0572,153 

.0632,743 
.0625,673 
.0618,893 
.0612,385 
.0606,135 

.0667,148 
.0660,213 
.0653,567 
.0647,194 
.0641,079 

.0702,430 
.0695,643 
.0689,144 
.0682,918 
.0676,950 

25* 

26 

26^ 

27 

274 

28 
28* 
29 
29l 

3° 

.0532,932 
.0526,930 
.0521,146 
.0515,571 
.0510,192 

.0566,026 
.0560,130 

•OS54.453 
.0548,984 

•0543>7J3 

.0600,129 

•0594.355 
.0588,799 
.0583,451 

.0578,301 

.0635,208 
.0629,567 
.0624,146 
.0618,932 
.0613,915 

.0671,225 
•0665,731 

.0660,455 
.0655,386 
.0650,514 

28 

29 

29T 

30 

3°f 

31 

3't 

32 

3^ 

.0505,001 
.0499,989 
.0495,146 
.0490,466 
.0485,940 

.0538,629 

•°533>724 
.0528,988 
.0524,415 
.0519,996 

•0573. 338 
.0568,553 
.0563,938 
.0559,485 
.0555,187 

.0609,085 
.0604,434 
.0599,952 
.0595,632 
.0591,465 

.0645,829 
.0641,321 
.0636,982 
.0632,804 
.0628,779 

3oi 
31 

32 
32k 

33 
53  L 

34 

5  +  1 

-■5 

.0481,561 

•°477>323 
.0473,219 
.0469,244 

.0465,392 

.0515,724 
.0511,593 
.0507,596 
.0503,728 
.0499,983 
.0496,356 
.0492,841 
.0489,435 
.0486,132 
.0482,929 

.0551,035 
.0547,024 
.0543,147 
•0539.399 

•0535.773 

.0587,445 
.0583,565 
.0579,819 
.0576,200 
.0572,704 

.0624,900 
.0621,160 
.0617,554 
.0614,075 
.0610,717 

33 
33* 
34 
34i 

35' 

354 

36 

36; 

37 

3~i 

.0461,659 
.0458,037 
.0454,525 
.045  1,116 

.0447,807 

.0532,264 
.0528,868 
.0525,580 
.0522,395 
.0519,309 

•0569,325 
.0566,057 
.0562,897 
.0559,840 
.0556,881 

.0607,475 
.0604,344 
.0601,320 
.0598,397 

•0595.573 

35* 

36 

36£ 

37 
37 1 

38 

331 
39 

394 

40 

.0444,593 
.0441,471 
.0438,438 
.0435,490 
.0432,623 

.0479,821 
.0476,805 
.0473,877 
.0471,034 
.0468,272 

.0516,319 
.0513,419 
.0510,608 

.0507,881 
.0505,234 

.0554,016 
.0551,243 
.0548,556 

•°545»953 

.0543,431 

.0592,842 
.0590,201 
.0587,646 
.0585,174 
.0582,781 

38 

38* 

39 

39k 

4° 

40j; 
4' 
4'I 
42 

42  1 

.0429,836 
.0427,124 
.0424,485 
.0421,916 
.0419,416 

.0465,589 
.0462,982 
.0460,447 
.0457,982 
.0455,58; 

•0453.253 
.0450,985 
.0448,776 
.0446,627 
.0444,534 

.0502^666 
.0500,173 

•0497.753 
.0495,402 
.0493,118 

.0540,986 
.0538,615 
.0536,316 
.0534,086 
.0531,923 

.0580,465 
.0578,222 
.0576,051 

•0573-947 
.0571,908 

4°  k 
4« 
4i* 
42 

42  a 

43 

43i 
44 
44 1 
45 

.0416,981 
.0414,609 
.0412,298 
.0410,046 
.0407,85 1 

.0490,898 
.0488,742 
.0486,645 
.0484,607 
.0482,624 

.0529,823 
.0527,785 
.0525,807 
.0523,885 
.0522,020 

.0569,933 
.0568,018 
.0566,162 
.0564,362 
.0562,617 

43 
43i 

44 
44i- 

45 

4?i 
\6 

•■/•' 
47 
47l 

.0405,712 
.0403,625 
.0401,590 
•0399,605 
.0397,668 

.0442,496 
.0440,510 
.0438,576 
.04.36,691 

!  b!!ll 

.0433,064 
.0431,318 
.0429,616 
.0477,956 
.0426.337 

.0480,696 
.0478,820 
.0476,995 
.0475,218 
.0473,489 

.0520,207 
.0518,447 
.0516,736 
.0515,073 
•05'3.457 
.051 1,885 
.0510,358 
.0508,872 
.0507,427 
.0506,021 

.0560,924 
.0559,282 
.0557,688 
.0556,142 
•0554,641 

45l 

46 

46; 

47 

475 

- 

48i 
49 
♦9! 

5° 

»5»777 
!93»933 

.0392,131 

.0390,37a 
.0388,654 

.0471,806 
.0470,167 
.0468,571 
.0467,016 
.0465,502 

.0553,184 
.0551,769 
.0550,396 
.0549,062 
.0547,767 

48 

48  i 
49 

49  k 
5° 

The  Use  of  the  preceding  Tables. 
The  amount,  or  prefent  value  of  any  fum  of  money,  for  any 
number  of  year*,  not  exceeding  50,  at  any  of  the  ratei  of 
intereft  in  the  tables,  is  thus  found  : 

Look  in  the  firft  and  fecond  table  for  the  given  number  of 
years,  and  even  with  that  number,  under  the  given  rate  of 
intereft,  is  the  amount  or  prefent  value  of  one  pound;  which 
amount  or  prefent  value,  fo  found,  being  multiplied  by  any 
given  principal  fum,  the  product  will  be  the  amount  or  pre- 
fent value  required. 

After  the  fame  manner,  the  amount,  or  prefent  value  of  any 
annuity,  or  yearly  payment,  is  found,  by  the  third  or  fourth 
table. 

And  the  annuity,  which  any  fum  of  money  will  purchafe, 
by  the  fifth  table. 

So  that  moft  ufeful  queftions  in  compound  intereft  are  an- 
Iwered  by  one  multiplication. 

The  variety  of  Cases  refolvable  "by  thafe  Tables. 

Case    I. 

Any  principal  rate,  and  time  being  given,  to  find  the  amount. 

The  Rule.     Find  in  the  firft  table  the  amount  of  1  1.  at  the 

rate  and  for  the  time  given;  which   being  multiplied  by  the 

principal,  the  product  anfwers  the  queftion. 

Example.     What  will  523 1.  amount  to  in  15  years,  at  the 

rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  ? 

The  amount  of  1  1.  in  15  years  at  5  per  cent,  is  found  in  the 

fiift  table  to  be  2.0789,  &c.  which  being  muluolied  by  523, 

the  product  will  be  1087.2794,  Sec.  =s  1. 1087  :  5  :  7. 

Case    II. 

Any  principal,  rate,  and  amount  being  given,  to  find  the 
time. 

The  Rule.  Divide  the  amount  by  the  principal,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  amount  of  1  1.  at  the  given  rate ;  which 
look,  for  in  the  firft  table  under  that  rate,  and  it  will  be  found 
even  with  the  time  required. 

Example.  In  what  time  will  523 1.  amount  to  1.  1087  :  5  :  7, 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  ann.  ? 

Divide  1087.2794,  &c.  by  523,  the  quotient  will  be  2.0789, 
&c.  which  under  5  per  cent,  in  the  firft  table,  is  found  to  be 
even  with  15  years,  and  anfwers  the  queftion. 

Case    III. 

Any  principal,  time,  and  amount  being  given,  to  find  the 
rate  of  intereft. 

The  Rule.  Divide  the  amount  by  the  principal,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  amount  of  1 1.  in  the  given  time  ;  which 
look  for  in  the  firft  table,  even  with  that  time,  and  it  will  be 
found  under  the  rate  required. 

Example.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  per  ann.  will  523 1, 
amount  to  1.  1087  :  5  :  7  in  15  years  ? 

Divide  1087.2794,  &c.  by  523,  the  quotient  will  be  2.0789, 
&c.  which,  even  with  15  years  in  the  firft  table,  is  found  to 
be  under  5  per  cent,  and  anfwers  the  queftion. 

Case    IV. 

Any  amount,  rate,  and  time  being  "given,  to  find  the  prin- 
cipal. 

The  Rule.  Divide  the  amount,  by  the  amount  of  1 1.  in  the 
firft  table,  at  the  rate  and  for  the  time  given,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  principal  required. 

Example.   What  principal  fum  will  amount  to  1.  1087  '.5:7 
in  15  years,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  ? 
Divide   1087.2794,  &c.  by  2.0789,  &c.  being  the  amount 
of  1 1.  at  the  rate,  and  in  the  time  given,  the  quotient  will 
be  523. 

N.  B.  This  queftion  is  eafier  anfwered  by  the  fecond  table, 
as  you  will  find  by  cafe  13. 

Case    V. 

Any  principal,  rate,  and  time  being  given,  to  find  the  an- 
nuity. 

The  Rule.  Find  in  the  fifth  table,  the  annuity  which  1 1. 
will  purchafe,  at  the  rate,  and  for  the  time  given  ;  multiply 
the  annuity  fo  found  by  the  principal,  and  the  product  will 
be  the  annuity  required. 

Example.  What  annuity,  to  continue  15  years,  will  523 1. 
purchafe,  computing  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  ? 
The  annuity  which  1 1,  will  purchafe  for  15  years  at  5  per 
cent,  is  found  in  the  fifth  table  to  be  .0963,  &c.  which  mul- 
tiplied by  523,  the  product  will  be  50.3870,  &c.  or  1. 50  :  7  :  9 
per  ann. 

If  the  queftion  had  been,  What  annuity,  to  continue  15 
years,  will  gay  off  a  debt  of  523  1.  computing  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  per  ann.  the  anfwer  had  been  the  fame. 

Case    VI. 

Any  principal,  annuity,  and  rate  .being  given,  to  find  the 

tme. 

The  Rule.     Divide  the  annuity  by  the  principal,  and  the 

quotient  will  be  the  annuity  which   1 1,  will  purchafe   at  the 

given  rate  ;  which  look  for  in  the  filth  table  under  that  rate, 

and  it  will  be  found  even  with  the  time  required. 

Example.     An   annuity  of  1.  50  :  7  :  9,  is   purchafed  with 

523  I.  at  the  rate  of  5  1.  per  cent,  per  ann.  what  time  ought 

that  annuity  to  continue  ? 

Divids- 
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divide  50.3870,  &c.  by  523,  the  quotient  will  be  .0963, 
&c.  which,  under  5  per  cent,  in  the  fifth  table,  is  found  to  be 
even  with  15  years,  and  anfwers  the  queftion. 
Note,  If  the  queftion  had  been,  in  what  time  will  an  an- 
nuity of  I.  50  :  7  :  9  pay  oft' a  debt  of  523  1.  computing  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  the  anfwer  had  been  the 
fame. 

Case     VII. 

Any  principal,  annuity,  and  time  being  given,  to  find  the 
rate. 

The  Rule.  Divide  the  annuity  by  the  principal,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  annuity,  that  1  1.  will  purchafe  for  the 
given  time;  which  look  for  in  the  fifth  table,  even  with  that 
time,  and  it  will  be  found  under  the  rate  required. 
Example.  If  an  annuity  of  1.  50  :  7  :  9,  to  continue  15 
years,  is  purchafed  with  523 1.  what  rate  of  intereft  per  cent, 
per  ann.  is  made  of  the  purchafe  money  ? 
Divide  50.3870,  &c.  by  523,  the  quotient  will  be  .0963, 
&c.  which,  even  with  15  years  in  the  fifth  table,  is  found 
to  be  under  5  per  cent,  and  anfwers  the  queftion. 

Case    VIII. 

Note,  This  queftion  is  eafier  anfwered  by  the  fourth  table, 
thus:  multiply  50.3870,  &c.  the  annuity,  by  10.3796,  &c. 
the  prefent  value  of  1 1.  per  ann.  in  the  fourth  table,  at  the 
rate  and  for  the  time  given,  the  product  will  be  523. 

Case    IX. 

Any  annuity,  rate,  and  time  being  given,  to  find  the  amount. 
The  Rule.  Find  in  the  third  table,  the  amount  of  1 1.  per 
ann.  at  the  rate  and  for  the  time  given  ;  by  which  multiply 
the  annuity,  and  the  producl  will  be  the  amount  required. 
Example.  What  will  an  annuity  of  1.  50  :  7  :  9,  being  for- 
borne 15  years,  amount  unto  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
ann.  ? 

The  amount  of  1  I.  per  ann.  in  15  years  at  5  per  cent,  is 
found  in  the  third  table  to  be  21.5785,  &c.  which  being 
multiplied  by  50.3870,  &c.  the  product  will  be  1087.2794, 
&c.  ±  1.  1087  :  5  :  7. 

Case    X. 
Any  annuity,  rate,  and  amount  being  given,  to  find  the  time. 
The  Rule.    Divide  the  amount  by  the  annuity,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  amount  of  1  1.  per  ann.  at  the  given  rate  ; 
which  look  for  in  the  third  table  under  that  rate,  and  it  will 
be  found  even  with  the  time  required. 
Example.  In  what  time  will  an  annuity  of  1.  50  :  7  :  9  amount 
to  1.  1087  :  5  :  7,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  f 
Divide  1087.2794,  &c.  by  50.3870,  &c.  the  quotient  will 
be  21.5785,  &c.  which,  under  5  per  cent,  in  the  third  table, 
is  found  to  be  even  with  15  years,  and  anfwers  the  queftion. 

Case    XI. 

Any  annuity,  time,  and  amount  being  given,  to  find  the  rate. 
The  Rule.  Divide  the  amount  by  the  annuity,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  amount  of  1  1.  per  ann.  for  the  given  time  ; 
which  look  for  in  the  third  table  even  with  the  time,  and  it 
will  be  found  under  the  rate  required. 

Example.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  per  ann.  will  an  annuity  of 
I.  50  :  7  :  9  amount  to  1.  1087  :  5  :  7,  in  15  years  ? 
Divide    1087.2794,  &c.  by  50.3870,  &c.  the  quotient  will 
be  21.5785,  &c.  which,  even  with  15  years  in  the  third  table, 
is  found  to  be  under  5  per  cent,  and  anfwers  the  queftion. 

Case    XII. 
Any  amount,  rate,  and  time  being  given,  to  find  the  annuity. 
The  Rule.     Divide  the  amount  by  the  amount  of  1 1.  per 
ann.  in  the  third  table,  at  the  rate  and  for  the  time  given, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  annuity  required. 
Example.     What  annuity  will  amount  to  1. 1087  :  5  :  7  in 
15  years,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  ? 
Divide  1087.2794,  &c.  by  21.5785,  &c.  being  the  amount 
of  1 1.  per  ann.  in  the  time,  and  at  the  rate  given,  the  quo- 
tient will  be  50.3870,  &c.  =  I.50  :  7  :  9. 

Case    XIII. 

Any  principal  fum  in  reverfion,  rate,  and  time  being  given, 
to  find  the  prefent  value. 

The  Rule.  Find  in  the  fecond  table  the  prefent  value  of  1 1. 
at  the  rate  and  for  the  time  given,  which  being  multiplied  bv 
the  principal,  the  producl:  anfwers  the  queftion. 
Example.  What  is  the  prefent  value  of  1.  1087  :  5  :  7,  pay- 
able at  the  end  of  15  years,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  ? 

The  prefent  value  of  1 1.  payable  at  the  end  of  15  years,  at 
5  percent,  is  found  in  the  fecond  table  to  be  .4810,  &c. 
which  being  multiplied  by  1087.2794,  &c.  the  product  will 
be  523,  the  anfwer. 

Note,  This  is  the  fame  with  cafe  the  4th,  only  the  queftion 
is  put  in  different  terms,  and  the  anfwer  given  by  a  different 
table. 
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Case   XIV. 

Any  annuity,  time  in  reverfion,  and  rate  being  given,  to  find 

the  prefent  value. 

The  Rule.     Find  in  the  fourth  table  the  prefent  value  of  1  1. 

per  ann.  at  the  given  rate,  both  for  the  time  in  being,  and 

the  time  in  being  and  time  in  reverfion  added  together;  fub- 

tracl  the  one  from  the  other,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by 

the  annuity,  the  product  anfwers  the  queftion. 

Example.     What  is  it  worth  in   prefent  money  to  add   14 

years  to  a   term  of  7  years  in  being,  and  thereby  make   ui> 

the  term  21  years,  the  annuity  or  rent  being  35  1.  per  ann. 

computing  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  ? 

The  prefent  value  of  r  1.  per  ann.  in  the  4th  ) 
table,  for  2  years,  is         —         —  J 

For  7  years,  is     5.7863,734 


12.8211,527 


Remainder  —  7-°3+7>793 
Multiplied  by  —  35 


kc.  or  1.  246  :  4  :  4. 


The  producl  —  246.2172 


Case    XV. 
Any  annuity,  feveral  times  in  reverfion,  and  rate  being  given, 
to  find  the  feveral  prefent  values. 

The  Rule.  Find  the  prefent  value  of  1 1.  per  ann.  in  the 
fourth  table,  at  the  given  rate,  and  for  the  feveral  givert 
times  ;  which  being  feverally  multiplied  by  the  annuity,  the 
produdls  will  be  the  feveral  prefent  values  of  that  annuity  for 
thefe  feveral  times  :  fubtracl  the  feveral  prefent  values  the 
one  from  the  other,  and  the  feveral  remainders  anfwer  the 
queftion. 

Example.  A  has  a  term  of  7  years  in  an  eftate  of  35  I.  per 
annum  ;  B  has  a  term  of  14  years  in  the  fame  eftate  in  re- 
verfion, after  the  expiration  ol  7  years;  and  C  has  a  farther 
term  of  20  years  in  reverfion  after  the  21  years ;  it  is  required 
to  know,  what  is  the  prefent  value  of  the  feveral  terms, 
computing  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  ? 

The  prefent  value  of  j    x  w;,j  be  found  ,  6  6  .  0 , 

35  1.  per  ann.   tor  J  T    J 

See  cafe  8.        21  —         —         448  :  14  !  9$ 

7  —         —         202  :  10  :  5  J; 

Which  being  fubtracled  one  from  the  other,  it  will  appear, 

That  the  prefent  value  of  A's  term  is  202  :  10  :  5^ 

B's      —      246  :    4  :  4 

C's     —      156  :  II  :  3 

Which  anfwers  the  queftion     605  :    6  :  of 

Case    XVI. 

Any  annuity  in  fee  fimple,  fee  cafe  20,  and  rate  being  given, 
to  find  the  prefent  value. 

The  Rule.  Find  the  prefent  value  of  1  1.  per  ann.  in  fee 
fimple  by  means  of  the  fourth  table  at  the  given  rate;  whiih 
multiplied  by  the  annuity,  the  product  anfwers  the  queftion. 
Example.  What  is  the  value  of  an  eftate  of  35  I.  per  ann.  in 
fee  fimple,  computing  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  ann.  ? 
The  prefent  value  of  1  1.  per  ann.  in  fee  fin. pie,  is  found  to 
be  20  ;  which  multiplied  by  35,  the  product  will  be  700  1. 
the  anfwer. 

Case    XVII. 

Any  prefent  value,  time  in  reverfion,  and  rate  being  given, 
to  find  the  annuity. 

The  Rule.  Find  by  cafe  the  ift,  what  the  prefent  value  will 
amount  to,  in  the  time  preceding  the  commencement  of  the 
annuity  ;  then  find  by  cafe  the  5th  what  annuity  that  amount 
will  purchafe,  which  anfwers  the  queftion. 
Example.  What  annuity  to  continue  14  years,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  7  years,  will  246 1.  4  s.  4  d.  purchafe,  computing 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

By  cafe  the  ift  I  find  1.  246  14:4  will,  at  that  rate  in  7  years, 
amount  to  1.  346  :  9  :  07  ;  and  by  cafe  the  5th  I  find,  that 
1.  346  :  9  :  of  willj  at  the  fame  rate,  purchafe  an  annuity  of 
35  1.  per  ann.  to  continue  14  years. 

Caje    XVIII. 

An  annuity  in  reverfion,  prefent  value,  and  rate  being  given, 
to  find  the  time. 

The  Rule.  Find  the  amount  of  the  prefent  value  as  above, 
by  cafe  the  ift ;  then,  by  cafe  the  6th,  find  the  time  the  an- 
nuity ought  to  continue. 

Example.  An  annuity  of  35  1.  per  ann.  to  commence  after 
the  expiration  of  7  years,  is  purchafed  with  1.  246  :  4  :  4, 
what  time  ought  that  annuity  to  continue,  computing  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

I  find  by  cafe  the  ift,  that  1.  246  14:4  will,  in  7  years, 
amount  to  1.  346  :  9  :  of  as  above;  by  which  divide  the  an- 
nuity, the  quotient  will  be  .1010.2397,  which  in  the  fifth 
table  under  5  per  cent,  will  be  found  even  with  14  years,  as 
by  cafe  the  6th,  and  anfwers  the  queftion. 
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Case    XIX. 
Any  annuity  in  reverfion,  prefent  value,  and  time  being  given, 
to  rind  the  rate. 

The  Rule.  Find  the  amount  of  the  prefent  value  as  above, 
by  cafe  i  ;  then,  by  cafe  the  7th,  find  the  rate  of  intereft. 
Example.  An  annuity  of  35  1.  per  arm.  to  continue  14  years, 
after  the  expiration  of  7  years,  is  purchafed  with  1.  246  :  4 :  4. 
What  rate  of  intereft  per  cent,  per  ami.  is  made  ot  the  pur- 
chafe  money  ? 

I  find  by  cafe  the  ift,  that  1.  246  ;  4  :  4  will,  in  7  years, 
amount  to  1.  346  :  9  :  ot  as  above;  by  which  divide  the  an- 
nuity, the  quotient  will  be  .1010,2397,  which  in  the  fifth 
table,  even  with  14  years,  will  be  found  under  5  per  cent. 
as  by  cafe  the  7th,  and  anfwers  the  queftion. 

Case    XX. 
Any  principal  and  rate  being  given,  to  find  the  annuity  in 
fee  fimple. 

The  Rule.  Divide  the  principal  by  the  prefent  value  of  1  1. 
per  ann.  in  fee  fimple*,  and  the  quotient  anfwers  the  queftion. 

*  Compound  intereft  is  a  feries  of  geometrical  proportions, 
as  was  before  obferved  ;  and,  therefore,  the  amount  in 
any  one  time  given,  being  multiplied  into  itlelf,  the  pro- 
duct will  be  the  amount  in  double  that  time ;  and  the 
amount  of  any  two  feveral  times  given,  multiplied  one 
into  the  other,  the  product  will  be  the  amount  in  thofe 
two  feveral  times  added  together. 

This  the  reader  may  eafily  prove  :  for  if  he  multiplies  the 
amount  of  il.  in  50  years,  at  any  given  rate,  into  itfelf, 
he  will  find  the  product  to  be  the  amount  of  1  1.  in  ico 
years  at  the  fame  rate,  &c.  fo  that  the  fee  fimple  being 
reckoned  at  ico  years,  you  may  eafily  calculate  it's  value, 
by  the  tables  of  50  years  only. 

Example.     What  annuity  in  fee  fimple  will  700 1.  purchafe, 
at  the  rate  of  5  I.  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 
700 1.  the  principal,  divided  by  20,  the  prefent  value  of   1  1. 
per  ann.  in  fee  fimple,  the  quotient  will  be  35  I. 

Case    XXI. 
Any  principal,  annuity,  and  rate  being  given,  to  find  the 
amount. 

The  Rule.  Find  the  time  by  cafe  6,  then  having  principal, 
annuity,  rate,  and  time,  find  the  amount  as  before,  either 
by  cafe  the  ift  or  9th. 

Case    XXII. 
Any  principal,  annuity,  and  time  being  given,  to  find  the 
amount. 

The  Rule.  Find  the  rate  by  cafe  7,  then  having  principal, 
annuity,  rate,  and  time,  find  the  amount  as  before,  either 
by  caie  the  ift  or  9th. 

Case    XXIIT. 
Any  annuity,  amount,  and  time   being  given,  to  find  the 
principal. 

The  Rule.  Find  the  rate  by  cafe  the  nth,  then  having  an- 
nuity, amount,  rate,  and  time,  find  the  principal,  either  by 
cafe  the  4th  or  8th. 

Case    XXIV. 

Any  annuity,  amount,  and  rate,  being  given,  to  find  the 
principal. 

The  Rule.  Find  the  time  by  cafe  the  iotb,  then  having  an- 
nuity, amount,  rate,  and  time,  find  the  principal  as  before, 
either  by  cafe  the  4th  or  8th. 

Case    XXV. 
Any  amount,  principal,  and  time  being  given,  to  find  the 
annuity. 

The  Rule.  Find  the  rate  by  cafe  the  3d,  then  having  a- 
mount,  principal,  rate,  and  time,  find  the  annuity  either  by 
cafe  the  5th  or  12th. 

Case    XXVI. 
Any  amount,  principal,  and  rate  being  given,  to  find  the 
annuity. 

The  Rule.  Find  the  time  by  cafe  the  2d,  then  having 
amount,  principal,  rate,  and  time,  find  the  annuity  as  be- 
fore, either  by  cafe  the  5th  or  12th. 

Case    XXVII. 

Any  amount,  principal,  and  annuity  being  given,  to  find  the 

time. 

The  Rule.     This  is  found,  either  by  dividing  the  amount  by 

the  principal,  as  in  cafe  the  2d,  or  by  dividing  the-annuity 

by  the  principal,  as  in  cafe  the  6th. 

Case  XXVIII. 
Any  amount,  principal,  and  annuity  being  given,  to  find  the 
rate. 
The  Rule.     This  is  likewife  found,  either  by  dividing  the 


amount  by  the  principal,  as  in  cafe  the  3<J,  or  by  dividing 
the  annuity  by  the  principal,  as  in  cafe  the  7th. 
Note*  In  thele  tables  we  have  carried  the  decimal  fra 
to  (even  places,  though  four  or  live  would  have  been  fuft. 
to  have  anfwered  moft  questions  :  and  millions  may  be  com- 
puted by  them  with  exactnefs,  of  which  we  will  give  an  ex* 
ample  by  cafe  the  5th. 

Thefe  Taeles  applied  to  the  National  Debts. 

What  annual  fum  is  fufficient  to  pay  ofF  a  national  debt  of 
50  millions  in  30  ynars,  computing  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent, 
per  annum  ? 

By  the  fifth  table,  the  annuity,  which  will  difcharge  a  debt 
of  1  1.  in  30  years  at  4  per  cent,  is  found  to  be  .0578,301 
Which  being  multiplied  by  — • 50.000,000 


The  product  will  be 
Or  2,891,505!.  per  ann. 


2.891,505 


—  -    ~i"~j  -  ;j~  j  -■   1 —    

So  that  fuppofe  a  national  debt  to  be  50  millions,  and  the  in- 
tereft paid  2  millions  per  ann.  or  4  per  cent,  then  will  a 
finking  fund  of  891,505  b  per  ann.  dileharge  the  whole  debt 
in  30  years. 

Another  example  by  Case  the  8th,  in  proof  of  the  preceding. 
What  is  the  prefent  value  of  2,891,505  1.  per  ann.  for  30 
years  to  come,  at  the  rate  of  4I.  per  cent,  per  annum? 

By  the  Ath  table,   1 1.  per  ann.   30  years  to  } 

come,  at  4  per  cent,  is  found  to  be  worth  $        '     ■>     ,JJ-> 
Which  being  multiplied  by 2.891,505 

The  product  will  be         50,000,000 

In  like  manner  it  will  be  found,  that  a  finking  fund  cf 
1,200,598  1.  per  ann.  will  pay  off  a  debt  of  50  millions  in  25 
years;  that  1,679,087  :  10  per  ann.  will  do  the  lame  in  2a 
years,  &c. 

Another  Example,  by  Case  VI. 

Suppofe  ten  millions  were  borrowed,  at  the  rate  of  61.  per 
cent,  per  annum,  then  the  fund  for  payment  of  the  intereft: 
muft  be  600,000  1.  per  annum.  Suppofe,  after  fome  time, 
.  by  agreement,  the  intereft  fhould  be  reduced  to  4 1,  per  cent, 
per  annum, 

Quere,  In  what  time  will  the  faid  fund  of  600,000 1.  per  an- 
num pay  off  the  faid  debt  of  ten  millions,  after  the  intereit  is 
fo  reduced  ? 

The  annuity  of  600,000 1.  being  divided  by  the  principal, 
10,000,000,  the  quotient  will  be  .o6oo,cco,  which  look  for 
in  the  Fifth  Table,  under  4  per  cent,  and  you  will  find 
.0600,1298,  which  is  very  near  what  was  looked  for,  even 
with  28  years. 

By  the  Fourth  Table,  1 1.  per  annum,    28 1 

is  found  to  >  1 


years  to  come,  at  4  per  cent, 
be  worth  ■  — 


Which  being  multiplied  by  the  annuity  of 


6.6630,632 
600,000 


The  product  will  be  the  exact  principal,  which  7  <>  q 

will  be  paid  off  in  that  time         $      9-999'  3 

Which  wants  about  2162I.  of  the  ten  millions. 
And,  therefore,  two  days  more  than  the  28  years  will  be  fuf- 
ficient to  overpay  the  whole  debt. 

This  (hews  the  great  difference  between  paying  a  large  or  a 
moderate  intereft  for  money,  fince  by  finking  only  2  per 
cent,  as  you  find  by  this  example,  ten  millions  are  paid  off 
in  28  years,  which  otherwife  would  have  remained  a  debt 
for  ever. 

N.  B.  The  greater  the  rate  of  intereft,  the  fooner,  bv  fuch 

reduction,  will  the  debt  be  paid  oft":  for  inftance,  reducing 

the  intereft  from  10  to  8  per  cent,  will  difcharge  a  debt  in 

Jefs   than   21   years;  from  8  to  6,  in  lefs  than  24yeais; 

whereas,  if  it  be  from  6  to  4,  it  will  require  fomething 

more  than  28  years,  as  above. 

For  the  further  application  of  the  tables,  and  the  principles 

here  laid  down,  fee  the  articles  Credit  [Public  Credit1, 

Debts  [National  Debts],  Funds. 

Remarks. 

This  article  being  pretty  large  already,  and  yet  containing 
nothing  but  what  is  abfolutely  neceftary,  I  muft  defer  making 
fuch  obfervations  on  the  ordinary  methods  of  computation  of 
Interest,  which  I  intended  to  have  done  'till  I  come  to  the 
article  Money,  where  we  {hall  endeavour  to  point  out  fome 
vulgar  errors  practiced  upon  thele  occafions.  See  alio  the 
articles  Annuity,  Lease,  Lottery. 

Of  the  Interest  of  Money,  confidered  in  a  national  and 
political  view. 

Under  the  article  Barter  we  have,  from  the  plaineft  prin- 
ciples of  reafon,  (hewed  the  nature  of  money  and  commodi- 
ties, confidered  by  way  of  exchange  for  each  other;  alfo 
under  the  articles  Cash  and  Circulation  of  Money,  as 
well  as  the  article  Silver,  we  have  purfued  this  point,  upon 
one  confiftent  plao  of  reafoning,  we  apprehend.     And, 

Agreeably 


I  N  T 


I  N  T 


Agreeably  to  the  fame  principles,  we  fha!l  now  inquire  into 

the  intereft  ot  money, 

Undei  the  preci  ding  articles,  we  have  fuppofed  a  fixed  quan- 

tuy    ot   money,   and  confidcicd  the  natuieol  it's  circulation, 

as  it  ia  given  and  received  in  pledge  and  barter  for  all  other 

commodities}   between  which  u  fiftea  a  par  and  proportion  of 

value. 

Of  the  Interest  of  Monty. 

It  does  not  appear  that  money  begets  an  intereft  by  paffin:; 
fbl  ..  pledge  in  barter,  nor  that  it's  exchange  tor  other  com- 
modities produces  a  great  quantity  of  it  in  a  (rate. 
It  we  COErfifler  a  proprietor,  who  keeps  his  land  in  his  own 
bands,  and  employs  flaves  to  procure  him  the  nceeffarics  and 
conveniences  of  life,  and  lets  overfeers  to  infped  them,  it 
does  not  appear,  in  that  oeconomy,  that  money  is  neceilary 
i o  *  .ii  ry  it  on,  fince  he  can  attribute  fo  much  meat,  drink, 
aod  cloaths,  to  maintain  them  and  their  children,  as  he  thinks 
fit,  out  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  their  own  labour  ;  as 
alio  what  he  pleafcs  to  the  overfeers,  to  maintain  them  on  a 
better  toot  than  the  flaves. 

Hut,  if  the  bufinefs  he  carried  on  by  undertakers,  money 
(ieems  abfolutely  neceflary  to  hxthe  par  and  proportion  of  va- 
lues; fince,  in  that  cafe,  they  mult  barter  abfolutely  their 
commodities  one  with  another  :  and  it  appears,  from  the  in- 
ductions made  under  the  foregoing  articles,  that  money,  and 
it's  circulation,  is  only  neceflary  for  barters  with  under- 
takers. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  the  undertakers  get  a  fubfiflence  and  pro- 
fit by  the bufinefs they  undertake  (whereby  they  correfpond  to 
the  overfeers  ol  Haves)  and  that  the  laid  profit  is  naturally  pro- 
portionable to  the  quantity  of  the  bufinefs  that  is  carried  on 
under  their  impaction,  and  the  number  of  workmen  and  jour- 
neymen they  employ  ;  and,  fince  they  carry  on  their  bufinefs 
by  advances  of  money  for  the  materials  they  purchafe  to  work 
upon,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  their  fervants,  their  profits 
are  naturally  proportionable  to  the  quantities  of  money  they 
advance  in  their  bufinefs. 

A  matter  hatter,  who  lets  up  for  an  undertaker,  hires  a  work- 
houle  of  a  proprietor  for  his  work,  buys  wool,  poil  de  caftor, 
&c.  huy.i  utenlils  and  inftruments  fit  for  the  work,  hires  feve- 
ral  journeymen  lor  daily  wages,  and  makes  all  advances  of 
money  neceflary  in  that  bufinefs  :  as  he  correfponds  to  the 
overfeer  of  flaves,  and  is  the  mafter  and  infpcclor  of  his  jour- 
neymen ;  as  he  lays  out  his  money  at  an  uncertainty,  and 
runi  the  hazard  oflofing  it;  he  muft  get,  in  the  price  of  his 
hats,  a  profit  proportionable  to  his  rifque,  expence,  and  litua- 
tion;  and  fo  be  commonly  does,  lives  pretty  well,  and  main- 
tains a  family,  and  breeds  up  children  ;  and,  if  he  computes 
what  his  advances  of  money  amount  to,  and  what  money  he 
has  by  his  profits,  which  he  fpends  in  his  family,  he  will  find 
that  he  has  made  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  his  money  ;  he  will 
have  fold  10,000  hats,  or  more,  in  a  year,  to  a  haberdafher 
of  hats,  who  has  paid  him  money  for  them,  which  reimbUrfes 
his  advance,  and  leaves  the  faid  profit,  and  enables  him  to  go 
on  with  his  employment,  and  advance  lor  the  enfutag  year. 
The  haberdafher  of  hats  hires  a  fhop  from  the  proprietor  of 
land,  advances  to  the  hatter,  at  one  or  different  times,  the 
value  of  io,oco  hats,  hires  lervants  to  attend  the  fale  by  re- 
tail, and  fells  his  hats  gradually  to  10,000  different  perfons : 
he  is  alio  an  undertaiker,  who  advances  his  money  at  an  un- 
certainty, depends  on  his  cuftomers,  pays  his  fervants,  and 
maintains  his  family,  by  felling  his  hats  at  an  advanced  price, 
which  alio  may  anlwer  from  10  to  20  percent,  advantage  on 
the  money  he  advances  in  his  undertaking  :  lb  that  the  pro- 
fits of  the  hatter,  as  well  as  of  the  haberdafher,  are  found  in  the 
price  the  conlumers  give  for  the  hats.  Other  petty  under 
takers  make  cent,  per  cent,  of  their  monev,  otherwife  they 
cannot  fubfift  ;  and,  if  cuftomers  will  employ  them,  they 
muft  give  them  fuch  advanced  prices  as  will  enable  them  to 
fubfift. 

Now,  if  any  one  who  has  faved  a  fum  of  money,  offers  to 
lend  it  to  a  journeyman  hatter,  who  earns  but  his  fmall  daily 
wages,  by  which  the  faid  journeyman  may  be  enabled  to  let 
up  for  a  matter  hatter,  and  turn  undertaker,  he  would  gladly 
promife  him  a  fharc  of  his  profits  ;  for,  though  he  were  not 
tocle.n  fo  much  as  the  mafter  hatter  above-mentioned,  who 
had  money  of  his  own  to  fet  up  with,  yet  it  would  mend  his 
condition  to  be  an  undertaker ;  and  a  little  experience  would 
determine  how  much  this  journeyman,  now  mafter  hatter, 
might  well  allow  out  of  his  profits  to  the  perfon  who  lends 
th.  money,  and  enable  him  to  Pet  up  ;  and  his  fhare  of  pro- 
fit would  be  proportionate  to  the  firm  lent,  and  be  called  In- 

T  of  the  money. 
If  this  new  mafter  hatter,  by  his  fkill,  induftry,  and  affiduity, 
Works  himfelf  into  good  bufinefs,  and  has  many  cuftomers, 
he  will  be  able  to  in.  reafe  and  augment  his  undertakings;  he 
will  borrow  more  money  to  carry  them  on,  out  of  which  he 
will  give  a  fhare  of  profit  or  an  intereft;  or,  if  he  can  buy 
wot  1  and  other  materi  s,  payable  at  a  long  tc-  n,  he  will  give 
a  higher  price  for  the  :  than  the  current,  which  is  in  effect, 
to  give  a  fhare  of  his  ■  rofit,  or  ::n  intereft. 
This  feems  to  be  the  fource  and  original  caufe  of  intereft  in 
a  ftate.  The  wool  merchant,  or  undertaker,  gets  an  intereft 
Vol.  I. 


foi  thi  1  ::.  '  of  his  wool  from  the  hatter,  in  the  term'he  - 
him   fbi    payment  ,    he  himfelf  borrow 
inuicll.    from  fome  richer  undei 

for  payment ;  and  this  undertajcci  mailer  intc- 

reft to  the  monied  man,  who  commonly  ic-tic's  it  to  the  moft 

le  and  considerable  undertal 
I  he  monied  man,  who  has  no  hire  to  pay  forworkh  lure's,  nor 
flappsjiior  nocarei  our,  which  originally  produces  in-* 

to-reft  or  profit,  gets  lefs  for  lending,  or  advancing  his 
money. 

As  the  proprietor  of  land  (<.ts  and  farms  out  his  land,  fo  the 
proprietor  ol  mon  out  his  money,  to  a  void  the  trouble 

of  managing  it  himfelf,  and  turning  undertaker. 
From  tbefe  confutations  it  may  be  inferred,  that  all  com- 
modities which  have  gone  through  the  ham!  rtakers, 
include  in  their  price  an  Inteki  st  of  money.  That  all  bills, 
bonds,  and  notes,  payable  at  a  remote  term,  fuppofe  an  inte- 
reft, and  the  proportion  of  intereft  is  grounded  upon  the  fhare 
of  profit  given  by  undertake!  s,  and  that  all  intereft  falls  ulti- 
mately upon  the  confumers. 

'I  he  quantity  of  money  which  circu'atcs  in  a  ftate  (regard  be- 
ing always  had  to  the  quicknefs  of  it's  circulation)  fixes  the 
puce  of  commodities  ;  and,  where  theic  is  moft  monev  in 
circulation,  or  paper  that  anfwers  the  end  of  money,  commo- 
dities arc  deareft,  and  vice  vcrfa  ;  but  the  quantity  of  m 
does  not  fix  the  price  of  intereft,  which  is  often  higher  in 
countries  wheie  commodities  are  dear,  and  lower  in  others 
where  they  are  cheap  :  higher  in  London,  and  lower  ia 
una.  In  the  South-Sea  tunc,  all  the  ready  money  almoft  in 
England  was  brou  iit  to  London,  and  the  paper  credit  vaftly 
accelerated  in  motion  and  circulation.  Commodities  were 
indeed  grown  dearer,  fo  far  as  more  money  was  brought  into 
that  channel  of  baiter ;  yet  the  intereft  of  money  arofe  to  50 
per  cent,  per  annum,  inftead  of  falling  ;  the  reafon  was,  that 
almoft  every  body  turned  undertaker  in  the  South  Sea  ftock. 
and  bubbles;  there  wire  more  borrowers  than  Icndcis.  Th/ofe 
undertakers  offered  a  fhare  of  the  profits  they  expected  to  make, 
to  the  lenders,  juft  as  the  journeyman  hatter  to  him  who  fets 
him  up.  This  (hews,  that  the  greater  or  lefler  quantity  of 
money  is  not  the  cfl'cntial  caufe  of  the  fall  or  rife  of  interelt, 
according  to  the  notion  commonly  received. 
There  arc  two  circumftances  whit  h  teem  mofllv  to  contribute 
to  the  keeping  intereft  high  in  a  ftate:  thefirftand  principal 
one  is,  where  noblemen  and  wealthy  proprietors  fpei.d  their 
incomes  upon  tick,  and  pay  the  butcher,  baker,  wine-mer- 
chant, ccc.  (Jowly.  In  this  circumftance,  thefe  undertakers 
and  tradefmen  fell  their  commodities  at  an  advanced  price, 
and  get  commonly  20  per  cent,  more  than  if  they  fold  for 
ready  money  :  fo  they  not  only  can  aflord  to  pay  a  good  in- 
tereft, but  they  want  alio  to  borrow  money  to  go  on  with 
their  undertakings,  'till  they  arc  paid  by  the  proprietors.  The 
fecond  circumftance  is,  when  the  proprietors  run  out,  and 
pay  a  great  intereft  to  fupply  their  extravagancies  ;  this  is  the 
fource  of  mortgages ;  but  the  price  they  gfve  undertakers  for 
what  they  confumc  upon  credit,  is  the  fource  of  higher  inte- 
reft; but,  where  the  ftate  itfelf  anticipates  it's  revenues,  as 
in  cafes  of  war,  then  intereft  will  naturally  rife  ftill  higher: 
and  this  is  the  fource  of  public  debts. 

The  contrary  reafons  fall  intereft  ;  as  whrn  a  ftate  is  fmall 
and  frugal,  and  has  but  few  proprietors  in  it  who  are  expen- 
iive,  and  where  every  undertaker  has  money  enough  of  his 
own  to  carry  on  his  bufinefs,  as  in  Genoa,  Holland,  &c. 
It  feems  pietty  extraordinary  that  the  intereft  of  money  is 
commonly  in  China  at  30  per  cent.  It  is  allowed,  that  the 
workmen  and  labourers  in  China  are  fatisfied  to  work  for 
what  barely  fubfifts  them,  at  the  loweft  expence.  It  is  probable 
that  the  farmer  in  China  gives  the  landlord,  or  proprietor 
there,  five  parts  in  fix  of  the  produce  of  his  land  :  theCninefe 
are  fo  hardy  and  fkilful  naturally,  that  the  learning  of  trades 
is  little  or  no  expence,  and  the  undertakers  and  tradefmen,  if 
they  get  but  little  more  than  common  labourers,  are  con- 
tented ;  fo  that  they  probably  allow  the  proprietors  of  the 
land,  and  the  proprietors  of  money  the  moft  part  of  their 
gains  ;  and,  as  they  are  all  very  induftrious  and  intelligent, 
they  are  all  able  and  ready  to  turn  undertakers,  and  the  num- 
ber of  borrowers  to  lenders  is  probably  fo  great,  as  to  keep  up 
that  high  intereft.  It  is  allowed  that  almoft  every  thing  in 
China'rs  carried  on  by  undertakers  ;  the  very  labourers  din- 
ners are  carried  to  them  by  undertakers,  into  the  ftreets  and 
the  fields  where  they  work.  But  to  return  to  the  Europeans. 
When  the  wealthy  expenfive  proprietors  cf  land  do  not  buy 
every  thing  of  the  butcher,  baker,  &e.  for  ready  money, 
though  they  be  punctual  in  paying  them  afterwards,  yet  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive  they  lofe  20  p"er  cent,  more  or  lefs  of  their 
revenues,  by  that  method  of  living  upon  citdit;  and  this  fum 
naturally  goes  to  the  undertakers  and  money-lenders,  who 
have  each  their  fhare  of  it. 

But,  when  the  proprietors  exceed  their  income,  they  fpend 
their  eftates,  and  the  money-lenders,  or  undertakers,  get 
them. 

From  whence  it  is  apparent,  that,  though  there  be  a  fixed 
quantity  cf  money  in  a  ftate,  yet  the  intereft  cf  it,  which  is 
accumulated  conftantly,  will  be  found  real  by  mortgages  on 
the  faid  eftates,  or  the  abfolute  pofiefiion  or  property  of  them. 
iz  R  And 
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Ar-.d  fo  it  may  happen  that  particular  people  maybe  proprie- 
tors of  more  money  trnn  there  is  actually  in  the  ftate;    but, 
in  that  cafe,  thev  may  be  confidered  as  fubaltern  proprietors 
or"  a  proportionable  quantity  of  the  Land,  or  of  the  Goom 
and  Commodities  that  are  in  the  ftate  ;    otherwife    their 
pretenfions  will  end  inbankruptcies.     The  proprietors  alfo  of 
thepuMic  debts  may  be  efteemed  fubaltern  proprietors  of  fuch 
part  cf  the  public  revenues  as  are  appropriated  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  intereft  ;  and   if  thefe  revenues  were,  through 
any  exigencies  of  that  ftate,  to  be  applied  to  other  ufes,  they 
would  find  that  their  money  was  loft,  though,  in  reality,  the 
money  of  the  nation  was  not  diminifhed  one  farthing. 
It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  the  higheft  price  of  intereft 
is  ottered  by  the   loweit  undertakers  and  tradefmen,  whofe 
buftnefs  and  payment  is  moft  uncertain  ;   and  this  high  inte- 
reft commonly  comes  out  of  the  extravagant  price  they  gave 
for  commodities,  payable  at  time;  but,  where  the  under- 
takers are  men  of  fubftance,  the  lenders  let  them  have  money 
at  lefs  intereft,  in  regard  to  the  greater  confidence  in  the  pay- 
ment ;  and  where  the  payment  is  certain,  by  mortgages  in 
land,  or  fecurity  in  goods  and  effecls,  the  intereft  is  loweft  ;  I 
and  it  is  this  intereft  is  called  common  intereft,  and  it  rifes 
and  falls  in  fome  proportion  with  that  of  money  lent  upon 
'  uncertainty;  and,  in  thefe  feveral  channels  of  loans  upon  inte- 
reft. the  price  of  it  always  rifes  or  falls  in  proportion   to  the 
number  of  lenders  and  borrowers. 

The  undertakings  in  a  ftate  which  are  concerned  in  fupplying 
meat,  drink,  and  cloaths,  and  other  conveniences  of  life, 
are  the  principal  channels  of  the  circulation  of  hard  money  ; 
as  they  are  all  branched  into  as  many  minute  parts  of  confump- 
tion  as  there  are  inhabitants  to  maintain,  they  require  hard 
money  to  circulate  them. 

There  feemsno  more  hard  money  necefTary  for  the  circulation 
of  the  fales  and  purchafes  of  funds,  than  what  pays  the  inte- 
reft of  them,  which  commonly  goes  to  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
proprietors  of  them  ;  the  reft  may  be  carried  on  by  evaluation 
and  paper  credit.  Seethe  articles  Credit  [Paper  Credit] 
Currency  [Paper  Currency;]  fee  alfo  the  article  Mo- 
ney, and  thofe  others  to  which  we  have  before  referred. 

Of  Legal  Interest. 
After  the  banifhment  of  the  Jews  there  were,  from  time  to 
time,  many  laws  and  ordinances  made  in  this  kingdom,  as 
well  by  the  church  as  ftate,  againft  ufury  ;  but  all  to  little 
purpofe  ;  for  perfons  who  wanted  money,  and  were  willing 
to  give  great  intereft,  always  found  thofe  who  would  lend 
enough  to  fupply  their  wants,  upon  good  fecurity. 
Wherefore,  as  the  practice  could  not  be  prevented,  the  par- 
liament, anno  37  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  9.  made  an  a£t  to  pro- 
hibit the  taking  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  great  penalties 
were  to  be  inflicted  on  thofe  who  fhould  take  above  that  rate. 
This  a£t  commenced  from  the  31ft  of  January,  1545,  and  is 
the  firft  act  of  parliament  in  which  we  find  any  rate  of  in- 
tereft mentioned.  In  this  ad,  Usury  was  declared  to  be  a 
thing  unlawful. 

In  lefs  than  feven  years,  anno  5  Edw.  VI.  cap.  20.  the  fore- 
going ftatute  was  repealed  ;  and  it  was  enacted,  That  no  per- 
fon,  by  any  means,  fhould  lend  or  forbear  any  fum  of  money, 
for  any  manner  of  ufury  or  increafe,  orto  be  received  or  hoped 
for,  above  the  fum  hnt,  and  this  under  fevere  penalties. 
Anno  13EI1Z.  cap.  8.  the  ftatute  of  Edw.  VI.  was  repealed, 
and  that  of  Henry  VIII.  was  revived,  with  additional  claufes, 
ftill  prohibiting  the  taking  above  10  per  cent.  This  act  com- 
menced from  the  25th  of  June,  17 15,  and  in  it  are  thefe 
words,  That  all  ufury,  being  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God, 
is  fin,  and  deteftable. 

When  this  act  was  depending  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  there 
were  warm  debates  about  it,  in  which  ufury  had  a  great  many 
hard  names  given  it.  It  was  faid  to  be  prater  naturam,  idem 
ac  hominem  occidere,  proxima  homicidio,  malum  in  fe,  and 
damnable;  as  may  be  feen  at  large  in  D'Ewe's  Journal  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  parliaments,  p.  171,  &  feq. 
Anno  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  17.  it  was  made  penal  to  take  above 
8  per  cent.  This  act  commenced  from  the  24th  of  June, 
1625,  and  concludes  thus  :  Provided  that  no  words  in  this 
law  contained  fhall  be  conftrued  or  expounded  to  allow  the 
practice  of  ufury  in  point  of  religion  or  confeience. 
Anno  12  Car  II.  cap.  13.  it  was  made  penal  to  take  above 
6  per  cent.  This  zQ.  commenced  from  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1660.  Note,  the  intereft  of  money  was  reduced  from 
8  to  6  per  cent,  nine  years  before,  by  an  ordinance  pafled  the 
8th  of  Auguft,  1 65 1 ,  and  which  commenced  the  29th  of 
September  following;  but  this,  being  made  in  the  time  of  the 
ufurpution,  could  be  of  no  force  after  the  reftoration  of  king 
Charles  II. 

Anno  12  Annae,  cap.  16.  it  was  made  penal  to  take  above  5 
pL-r  rent,  as  before  obferved.  This  a£t  commenced  from  the 
29th  of  September,  1 7 1 4,  and  remains  in  force  at  this  time. 

Remarks. 
From  this  fhort  account  of  legal  intereft,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  add,  that  there  is  likewife  a  natural  intereft  of  mo- 
ney which  may  be  compared  to  the  market  price  of  other 
commodities;  for  money  iiftlfmr.y  be  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
modity which,  like  others,  rifes  and  falls,  as  there  is  a  demand 


for  it ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  legal  intereft  has  been  6 
per  cent,  money  enough  mi^ht  be  had  at  5  or  4  *  per  cent. 
on  the  contrary,  fince  the  legal  intereft  has  been  5  per  cent. 
10  per  cent,  and  more,  has  been  given  )  or  money, 

not  for  a  year,  but  for  a  very  few  days.  '1  his  fecms  to  ihew, 
that  no  law  can  abfolutely  fix  the  int<  reft  of  money. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  till  the  yea.  1625,  tnc  legal  intereft 
of  money  was  neve  under  10  per  cent,  and  'hat,  within  the 
fpace  of  ninety  years  after  that  time,  it  was  reduced  to  5  per 
cent. 

Of  the  Rfduction  of  the  Interest  of  Money  in  the 

Public  Funds,  made  before  the  laft  war. 
Though  we  have  treated  pretty  amply  of  this  matter  under  trie 
heads  of  Credit  [Public  Credit]  Debts   [N 
Debts]  Funds,  and  Money;  yet,  as  this  is  a  poin    •  ; 
great  concernment  to  the  intereft  of  the  nation  in  general,  no- 
thing Ihould  be  omitted  that  tends  to  elucidate  the  fame  more 
fully :  and  what  we  have  further  to  urge,  fha!l  be  only  by  way 
of  quere,  which,  we  apprehend,  can  give  offence  to  none. 
Quere  1.  Whether  the  greac  pica,  for  the  reductions  of  the  in- 
tereft of  the  public  creditors  fiotn  6  per  cent  to  5,  and  from 
5  to  4  per  cent,  has  not  been  in  .     iblilh  a  Sinking 

Fund,  for  the  fure  and  certain  paymc.  ,  01  it  nption,  of 
the  principal  debt;  and  whether  this  is  not  .'..  ..jvious  mean- 
ing of  thofe  acts  of  parliament,  as  well  as  the  fenfe  and  fpirit 
of  all  the  debates  within  doors  and  without,  which  relate 
thereunto,  till  the  alineation  of  the  Sinking  Funds  took 
place  ? 

2.  Whether  this  fund  forthe  fecurity  of  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal debt,  was  not  many  years  the  fupportof  the  public  cre- 
dit ot  ;he  kingdom  ? 

3.  Whether  the  inviolable  application  of  the  fin  <ing  fund  to  the 


primary  purpofe  for 


.  us  intended  by  parliament, 


would  not,  from  what  1  1  oeen  faid  under  the  preceding  ar- 
ticles, have  put  the  national  debt  in  a  r?rtain  way  of  redemp- 
tion ;  and  if  we  h?.d  occafion  to  have  contracted  fome  pro- 
portion of  New  Debts  while  the  Old  w?s  difcharging, 
would  it  nothave  proved  far  more  to  the  intereft  of  the  nation 
to  have  provided  for  luch  proportion  of  new  debt,  by  new 
funds,  rather  than  to  have  alienated  the  finkirg  fund,  as  h2S 
been  the  cafe  ? 

4.  Whether  the  contrary  conduct,  according  to  the  i. ,  i-nents 
of  that  ingenious  gentleman,  the  late  Archibald  Hu.uiefon, 
Efq;  member  of  parliament  for  Haftings  in  Suflex,  does  not 
give  juft  reafon  to  fufpect,  that  there  is  nothing  lefs  in  view 
than  the  difcharge  of  the  public  debts  ?  And  that  all  that  is  in- 
tended byleiTening  of  intereft,  is  only  to  provide  New  Funds 
for  fuch  New  Debts  as  the  iil  management  of  the  public 
affairs  fhall  require?  And  to  ^  furdef  three  millions,  which, 
at  the  rate  ofbl.  percent,  p."  an:  :ti,  is  fufficient  to  an- 
fwer  the  intereft  c?  a  debt  of  hftv  ?  ulbons,  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent,  per  annum,  will  be  fufficient  to  ar.fwer  the  intereft 
of  a  debt  of  fixty  millions ;  and  at  the  rate  of  4 1.  per  cent, 
per  annum,  to  anfwer  a  debt  of  feventy-five  millions,  &c. — 
And  may  not,  adds  this  gentleman,  the  national  debt  be  in  - 
creafed  to  a  moiety  *  more  than  it  at  prefent  is,  without  raifing 
any  new  taxes  on  the  people?  But,  if  the  debt  fhould  once 
increafe  to  fo  monftrous  a  bulk,  by  reduction  only  of  intereft 
to  fo  low  a  rate,  and  without  any  new  provifion  of  funds,  will 
there  be  afterwards  a  poffibility  for  the  difcharge  thereof? 
And  it  is  very  eafy  to  guefs  what  the  confequence  would  be, 
if  the  nation  once  law  that  they  were  to  groan,  not  for  _  Few 
\ears,  but  for  Ever,  under  fo  infupportable  a  load:  there- 
fore it  is  impoffible  to  hope,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  funds 
would  concur  in  the  leffening  their  prefent  income,  if  they  have 
any  grounds  left  them  to  fufpect  that  this  will  be  fo  fai  from 
fecuring  to  them  the  repayment  of  their  principal,  that,  in- 
ftead  thereof,  it  may  be  a  moft  effectual  method  intircly  to 
defeat  the  fame  ? 

•  What  the  national  debt  was  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Hutche- 
fon  wrote,  appears  by  the  following  letter,  which  he  ad- 
drefl'edtohis  late  majelly,  January  the  14th,  1714. 

'  May  it  pleafeyour  Majesty, 

c  The  ftate  of  the  nation  with  relation  to  the  public  debts 

1  and  funds,  is  a  fubject  of  great  importance  to  yourma- 

'  jefty  and  your  people,  and  in  the  very  firft  rank  of  things 

'  which  claim  a  fhare  in  your  royal  majefty's  thoughts. 

'  From  the  revolution  to  this  time,  the  public  debts  have 

'  been  continually  increafing,  and  now  amount  to  upwards 

'  of  forty-five  millions:  and  the  funds  appropriated  for  pay  - 

'  ment  of  the  fame  do  little,  if  any  thing,  exceed  the  yearly 

'  intereft  ;  and  thereby  there  is  a  necerfity,  even  in  time  of 

*  peace,  of  providing  yearly  for  the  fleet,  guards,  and  gar- 

*  rifons,  by  a  a  taxon  land  and  malt;  the  revenues  formerly 

*  applicable  to  thofe  purpofes  being  in  mortgage  for  the 

*  aforefaid  debt. 

'  Had  the  nation  at  firft  raifed,  within  the  year,  thofe  fums 
»  which  they  afterwards  did,  the  expence  of  the  laft  two 
'  wars  had   been  annually  difcharged  ;   no  dc:  had  ever 

*  been  contracted  ;  alf  the  grievous  new  impofitions  might 
'  now  have  ceafed  ;  nor  had  there  been  any  further  need  ei- 
'  ther  of  land  or  malt-tax,  the  revenue  only  exiftirg  at  fie 
'  revolution  being  fully  fufficient  for  all  the  fcrvices  of  the 
'  government  in  a  time  of  peace. 

6  *  Thefe 
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*  Thefe,  and  many  other,  lv.d  been  the  happy  effects  of 
'  fuch  a  management  ;  and  no  !e(s  fatal  has  the  contrary 
4  conduit  been  ;  lor  we  run  in  debt  to  fubfjfl,  even  in  a 
'  tunc  of  peace,  and,  by  any  future  war  muft  become  in- 
'  tuciy  bankrupt:  and,  to  prevent  this,  it  feems  abfolutely 
4  neceflary  to  raife,  for  the  future,  within  the  year,  the 
'  fupplies  which  are  wanted  in  it,  and  to  repair,  with  all 
4  pofiible  difpatch,  the  misfortunes  which  are  brought  upon 
4  us  by  the  unhappy  expedient  of  mortgaging,  which  has 
'  been  fo  much  reforted  to  for  thefe  laft  twenty  years. 

4  In  the  lalt  parliament  I  expreffed  myfelf  fully  on  this im- 
4  portant  ful.jeft  ;  and  do  molt  humbly  beg  leave  to  lay 
4  before  your  ir.ajelly  the  thoughts  I  have  had  thereon.  I 
4  am  fenfible  that  in  this,  and  all  other  weighty  affairs, 
4  yourm.ijcfty  will  have  the  mod  proper  intimations,  from 
4  tliofe  who  have  fojuflly  the  honour  to  ferve  your  majefty 
4  in  the  chief  parts  of  the  adminiltration  :  but,  although  the 
4  great  and  rich,  out  of  the  abundance  of  their  knowledge 
4  and  experience,  will  bring  into  your  treafury  prefents 
4  w<  rthy  of  themfelves,  and  fuch  as  fuperfede  the  need  of 

*  any  other,  yet  I  perfuade  myfelf,  from  your  majelly's 
4  goodnefs,  that  this  poor  mite  of  mine,  being  offered  with 

*  a  heart  full  of  loyalty,  will  alfo  meet  with  your  majelly's 
4  graci.)iu  acceptance. 

*  May  the  accomplifhment  of  this  great  work  lay  a  folid 
4  foundation  for  the  future  glones  of  your  majefty 's  mod 
4  happy  reign  ;  a  foundation,  and  the  only  one,  on  which 
4  the  wealth  a-.d  honour  of  the  nation  can  be  firmly  built, 
4  ar.draifed  to  the  higheftpinnacleof  perfection,  and  where- 
4  by  your  majelty  will  be  enabled  to  give  laws  to  Europe, 
4  and  to  make  fuch  a  figure  therein  as  no  Britifh  monarch 
4  ever  diJ. 

4  Thefe,  great  Sir,  are  the  moft  paffionate  wifhes  of  my 
4  foul,  having  the  welfare  of  my  country  nearly  at  heart, 

*  and  be.ng,  as  I  am  obliged  to  be  by  the  llrongelt  ties  of 
4  duty,  gratitude,  and  inclination, 

May  it  pleafe  your  Majesty, 
Your  Majesty's 

Moft  loyal,  moft  obedient,  and 
Moft  devoted  fubject  and  fervant. 

5.  Whether  the  reductions  of  intercft  on  thepublic  debts  have 
nut  tended  to  have  the  effect  this  gentleman  1b  long  fince  has 
foretold,  is  notorious  enough? 

6.  Whether  future  reductions,  even  below3  per  cent,  which 
Fome  people  affect  to  give  out,  may  not,  if  procured  upon  the 
like  principl  s  as  the  former,  tend  more  and  more  to  the  in- 
creale,  rather  than  the  difcharge  of  the  national  debts,  is  fub- 
mitted  to  every  man  of  common  icnfe  in  the  kingdom,  who 
takes  experience  for  his  guide  ? 

7.  Whether  the  alienation  and  anticipation  of  thefinking  fund 
to  other  purpofes  than  thole  originaliy  intended  by  parliament, 
has  not  proved  very  detrimental  to  the  Public  Credit,  and 
contributed  tointai)  fuch  taxes  upon  our  trade  and  navigation 
as  we  are  never  likely  to  get  rid  of,  unlefsthat  finking  fund, 
which  was  propofed  to  have  been  the  redemption  of  the  na- 
tion, is  fome  how  fpeedily  redeemed  itfelf,  and  applied  to  the 
primary  intention  of  the  legifiature? 

S.  V.  heiher  one  general  equal  tax,  or  duty,  laid  fomethino 
in  the  nature  of  that  fo  zealoufly  propofed  by  the  late  Sir 
Matthew  Decker,  Bart,  might  not  be  inftrumental  gradually 
to  redeem  all  other  funds  and  taxes,  may  deferve  the  public 
confederation  ?  For,  if  the  Funds  are  suffered  to  con- 
tinue IN  THE  STATE  AND  CONDITION  THEY  AT  PRESENT 
ARE,  AND  NO  SALUTARY  AND  EFFECTUAL  MEASURES  ARE 
TAKFN  TO  MA:CE  PROVISION  AGAINST  OUR  RUNNING  FUR- 
THER IN"  DEET  ON  FUTURE  EXIGENCIES  OF  THE  STATE, 
MAY  NOT  THE  CONSEQUENCE  3E  MORE  FATAL  AND  CALA- 
MITOUS THAN  ANY  FRIEND  TO  HIS  COUNTRY  WILL  CARE 
TO   RTFLECT    ON  ? 

9.  Will  not  further  reduction  of  intereft  take  away  fo  much 
of  the  spending  Money  of  the  nation;  and  may  not  thefe 
funds,  which  conftitute  the  finking  fund,  be  annihilated? 
What  a  blow  this  might  give  to  the  public  credit  we  leave 
others   to  confider. 

10.  Whether,  before  farther  reductions  of  the  intereft-money 
of  the  public  funds  are  thought  of,  in  order  to  force  people 
more  into  trade,  as  is  pretended  by  fome,  it  does  not  become 
the  wifdom  of  the  nation  fo  to  advance  and  encourage  it's  com- 
merce and  navigation,  as  to  admit  of  the  beneficial  employ- 
ment therein  of  many  more  Millions  of  the  national 
Capital?  , 

j  1.  Why  have  we  not  public  colleges  for  the  improvement  of 
all  the  commercial  arts  and  (ciences,  as  lcngfince  pointed  out 
by  the  great  lord  Bacor;  ?  Why  are  private  perfons  left  to 
themfelves  to  advance  trade,  at  their  private  expence,  unaided 
and  unencouraged  by  the  public  in  numberlefs  refpects  ?  Why 
have  we  not  well-encouraged  eftablifhmentsfor  the  promotion 
of  new  mechanical  and  manufactural  arts,  which  are  one 
great  fource  ef  commerce? 

It  is  the  old  thread-b:re  argument,  indeed,  that  low  intereft 
raifes'he  price  of  lands;  but  Mr.  Locke  has  lb  long  fince  fhewed 
the  fallacy  of  t!mk.r;gcftion,  that  itisneedlcf-  to  repeat  it  here 
but  briefly:  for,  when  the  landholder  has  transformed  himfelf 
into  the  monied-m-n,  and  he  finds  that  a  laroe  fum  at  a  lower 
inte;eft  is  really  of  rfo  mote  advantage  to  him  than  a  fmaller 
fum  at  a  greater  intereft,  where  will  be  his  benefit?   If  lands 
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will  fell  for  20  years  purchafe,  when  intereft  is  at  5  per  cent, 
can  it  be  fuppofed,  was  intereft  reduced  to  1  percent,  or  {  per 
cent,  that  the  price  of  land  would  rife  to  100  or  200  years 
purchafe  ?  However  the  value  of  land  might  rife  upon  the  na- 
tural reduction  of  intereft,  the  increafe  of  money,  and  hi^h 
price  of  commodities,  and  without  the  reduction  of  their  coii- 
fumption,  does  it  follow  that  lands  will  rife  at  all  from  the 
un:..\tural  reduction  of  all  thefe  particulars?  Nay,  unlefs  it 
can  be  proved  that  dimioiftiing  the  confumption  will  make  the 
farmer  fell  more  of  the  produce  of  his  lands,  and  forcing  down 
the  intereft  of  money,  by  compulfive  meafures,  will  produce 
greater  plenty  of  money,  and  lowering  the  price  of  our  goods 
will  turn  the  ballance  of  commerce  more  in  our  favour;  un- 
lefs, I  fay,  thefe  can  be  demonftratively  proved,  lands  muft 
neceffarily  fall,  and  the  landholder  experience  a  real  lofs  for 
his  imaginary  gain.  Provided  money  fhould  become  fo  plen- 
ty as  to  yield  but  1  or  i  per  cent,  intereft,  will  not  the  price  of 
labour,  and  all  forts  of  materials  necefTary  for  land  improve- 
ments, rife  in  proportion  ?  So  that  any  improvement  of  an  eftate 
would  thencoft  five  or  ten  times  as  much  as  when  the  money 
was  at  5  percent,  and  if,  in  conformity  to  the  fcheme  of  fur- 
ther reduction,  the  landholder  muft  reduce  the  price  of  his  com- 
modities as  the  expence  of  his  produce  increafed,  will  this  be 
any  encouragement  to  the  culture  and  melioration  of  land? 
To  fuch  land  proprietors,  indeed,  who  have  contracted  debts, 
the  lowering  of  intereft  feems  to  be  fome  advantage  ;  but  is 
not  this  advantage  exactly  ballanced  in  the  public  accounts, 
by  an  equal  lofs  to  the  mortgagees  ?  And,  if  one  fourth  part 
of  the  ufual  profits  of  the  perfonal  eftates,  lent  upon  mortgages, 
be  deducted  from  the  whole  of  their  ordinary  annual  expence, 
muft  not  this  occafion  a  confiderable  diminution  in  the  con- 
fumption and  value  of  the  mortgager's  commodities  ?  And  will 
not  the  public  lofe  as  much,  or  more,  in  their  revenues  arifing 
from  the  confumption  of  commodities  among  us,  as  may  be 
faved  by  the  reduction  of  intereft  ?  may  not  likewife  the  pro- 
prietors of  lands  be  obliged  to  furnifh  from  their  own  revenues 
thofe  fupplies  for  the  fervice  of  the  government  which  they 
hitherto  have  been  furnifhed  by  our  expences  ? 
Suppofethis  wonderful  expedient  of  reductionof  intereft  would 
really  help  the  landholder  the  more  eafily  to  get  rid  of  his 
debts,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe  ;  for  what  he 
gained  on  the  one  hand  he  muft  lofe  on  the  other  :  fuppofe, 
however,  that  the  landholder,  from  fuch  a  motive,  fhould 
be  decoyed  into  further  projects  of  this  nature,  how  would  it 
encourage  him  to  induftry,  and  the  improvement  of  his  lands  ? 
A  politic  project  to  help  him  off  with  his  debts  may  rather 
make  him  indolent  and  lupine  than  induftrious;  for,  the  eafier 
men  pay  their  debts,  the  eafier  they  contract  frefti  ;  and, 
therefore,  this  may  be  a  good  expedient  to  run  the  landholder 
further  in  debt,  but  can  have  no  tendency  to  encourage  him 
to  improve  his  eftate. 

That  this  fafhionable  doctrine  of  plundering  the  public  credi- 
tors, to  eafethe  landholder,  is  a  miftake  in  our  politics,  hence 
further  appears.  I  will  fuppofe  myfelf  to  have  lent  the  public  a 
fum  of  money,  when  intereft  was  at  6  per  cent,  which  brought 
me  an  annual  income  of  500  pounds,  and  now  I  am  reduced 
to  3  per  cent,  and  receive  but  250I.  a  year,  inftead  of  5C0I. 
and  the  other  250 1.  goes  to  pay  myfelf  my  principal.  In 
this  cafe,  it  will  be  allowed  that  I  muft  fpend  250 1.  a  year 
lefs,  or  be  ruined  by  breaking  into  my  capital ;  and,  if  fo,  I 
can  take  but  one  half  of  what  I  could  have  done  before,  of 
the  butcher,  baker,  brewer,  clothier,  and  all  thofe  who  take 
of  the  farmer  the  produce  of  his  land  could  do  no  more  :  if 
fo,  the  farmer  cannot  poffibly  fell  the  fame  quantity  of  his 
produce  as  before,  confequently  his  profit  cannot  be  fo  much 
upon  that  leffer,  as  it  would  have  been  upon  a  greater  quan- 
tity ;  whereby  he  becomes  incapable  of  paying  the  fame  rent 
to  his  landlord. 

But  money  and  goods  muft  always  meet,  otherwife  dealings 
of  all  kinds  muft  ceafe  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  markets 
rife  and  fall.  A  fhort  inftance  will  illuftrate  my  meaning  : 
fuppofe  that  two  bufhels  of  corn  are  brought  to  market  to  be 
fold,  and  there  come  ten  {hillings  in  money  to  buy  corn,  it 
will  there  fell  for  five  (hillings  a  bufhel ;  but,  if  there  come 
but  five  fhillings  to  market,  corn  muft  fell  for  half  a  crown 
a  bufhel,  or  the  farmer  carry  home  his  corn,  and  the  other  his 
money.  But- this  ceffation  of  dealing  cannot  be  of  continu- 
ance :  for  the  farmer  will  foon  find  himfelf  under  a  neceffty 
of  complying,  when  he  wants  thofe  other  neceffaries  of  life 
his  farm  will  not  afford  him,  nor  can  be  had  without  money, 
or  when  his  landlord's  preffing  occafions  will  not  admit  longer 
forbearance  of  rent. 

Experience  evinces  that  the  reductions  hitherto  made  have 
greatly  affecled  land;  and,  if  we  carry  them  further,  we  (hall 
certainly  repent  of  our  policy. 

This  leffening  the  circulating  money  of  the  nation  will  feen 
bring  down  the  price  of  all  commodities  ;  for,  according  to 
the  confumption  of  all  goods,  and  the  occafion  there  is  for 
them,  the  price  will  rife.  When  money  is  wanting,  men 
confume  lefs  ;  they  are  better  ceconomifis,  and  make  every 
thing  laft  longer,  which  leffens  the  confumption  of  the  native 
commodities,  and  makes  the  price  of  them  to  fall ;  and,  if 
the  price  of  native  commodities  fall,  the  rents  of  the  lands 
will  fink  :  for  the  tenants  cannot  pay  the  fame  rent  when  the 
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corn  and  wool,  and  other  commodities  which  are  the  produce 
or  land,  fall  to  half  the  value. 

As  the  wealth  and  power  of  a  nation  depend  on  trade,  and 
trade  on  money,  Co,  to  be  powerful  and  wealthy  in  proportion 
to  other  nations,  we  mult  have  money  in  proportion  to  them  ; 
for  the  heft  laws,  without  money,  can  neither  employ  the 
people,  improve  the  product,  or  advance  trade  and  manu- 
factures. The  Cpecie  of  this  kingdom  bearing  little  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  our  commerce,  wc  have  been  obliged  to 
have  reco  irfe  to  it's  reprefentative,  credit,  which  fecures  the 
payment  of  money.  Had  we  therefore,  no  paper  effects  in 
circulation,  we  mull  have  more  money,  or  trade  muft  be 
cramped  for  want  of  it.  if  credit  in  all  refpedls  anfwers  the 
purpofes  of  money,  it  cannot  be  of  unequal  eftimation,  and 
lands  and  trade  muft  be  equally  advantaged  by  it. 
Manv  have  fuggeftcd  that  ltocks  are  chimerical  riches,  becaufe 
of  an  equivalent  of  real  fpecie,  to  anfwer  them,  not  exifting 
in  the  (late.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  the  value  of  all  the 
houfes  in  London,  put  together  in  one  aggregate  total,  ex- 
ceeds, peihaps,  the  value  of  all  the  fpecie  in  the  kingdom  : 
and  all  the  gold  which  frill  lies  hid  in  Peru  would  not  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  anfwer  the  value  of  all  the  lands  in  England  :  yet 
does  it  follow  from  thence  that  the  value  of  houfes  and  lands 
is  chimerical  ?  It  may  with  equal  realon  be  urged,  that  houfes, 
lands,  and  commodities,  are  imaginary  riches,  as  flocks  are, 
becaufe  they  can  never  be  realized  and  converted  into  money. 
What  is  it  keeps  up  lands  to  their  juft  value,  be  they  ever  fo 
high,  but  becaufe  people  never  fell  them,  in  order  to  realize 
Or  hoard  up,  but  only  to  make  fettlements  ?  They  generally 
content  themfelves  with  enjoying  the  income  of  their  lands, 
which,  therefore,  are  fo  rarely  put  to  fale,  that  there  are  al- 
ways as  many  buyers  as  fellers.  Wherefoie  ought  wc  not  to' 
entertain  the  fame  notion  of  flocks  and  annuities  as  we  do 
about  other  eftates  I  Nay,  thole  who  are  proprietors  of  more 
money  than  there  is  adlually  in  the  ftate,  may  juflly  be  con- 
fidered  as  fubaltern  proprietors  of  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
the  lands,  their  produce,  and  all  commodities  in  the  nation, 
as  before  intimated. 

And  the  proprietors  of  the  public  debts  may  be  juflly  efteem- 
ed  as  fubaltern  proprietors  of  fuch  parts  of  the  public  revenues, 
as  are  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  their  interell ;  and, 
therefore,  both  principal  and  annuity  of  the  national  credi- 
tors are  as  real  riches  to  the  individuals,  and  confequently 
to  the  nation,  as  it's  lands  and.  houfes,  and  their  annual  pro- 
duce, and  the  value  of  all  commodities  are.  For  thefe  are 
absolutely  mortgaged  by  the  public  for  their  interefl,  till  the 
redemption  of  the  principal.  Miftake  me  not,  that  I  would 
inlinuate  that  our  national  debts  are  fo  much  additional 
wealth  to  the  nation  ;  for,  then,  the  more  we  increafed  our 
debts,  the  more  we  increafed  our  riches  :  no,  what  I  would 
be  underftood  to  mean  is  no  more,  than  that,  as  the  whole 
property  of  land  and  commodities  of  the  public  are  abfolutely 
engaged  for  the  principal  and  interefl  of  our  debts,  fo,  in  the 
eftimate  of  national  wealth,  the  value  of  the  former  muft 
be  diminifhed  by  that  of  the  latter  :  but  fo  far  as  thefe  riches 
are  due  from  the  public  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  and 
the  creditors,  as  members  of  the  public,  are  alfo  indebted  to 
themfelves  as  creditors  of  the  public,  this  debt  is  no  dimi- 
nution of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  :  what  indeed  is  due  to 
foreigners,  muft  be  deducled  to  find  the  net  ballance  of  our 
riches.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  properties  of  our  flock- 
holders  ought  to  be  conlidered  as  fo  much  REAL  property 
as  well  as  that  of  the  landholders  ;  and,  therefore,  they  are 
intitled  to  an  equal  regard  from  the  legiflature. 

Remarks  fince  the  laflwar,  and  the  Definitive  Treaty 
of  Peace  in   1763. 

Every  one  will  diCcern,  who  attends  to  what  he  reads,  that 
all  we  have  urged  under  this  article   of  interefl,  in  relation 
to  the  neceflity  of   leftening  the  public  debts  and  taxes  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  laft  war,    will  hold   good 
flill   far  more  flrongly  at   prefent,  feeing  that  war  has  fo 
greatly  increafed   them.      And   if  any  thing   fhould    induce 
Spain  and   France  to  a  contravention  of  the    peace,    fo 
fuddenly  as  Come  are  inclined  to  believe,  muft  not  the  mo- 
tive be,  th<5  conception  which   thofe  potentates  entertain  of 
the  bad  ftate  of  our  finances?    If  they  were  convinced  that 
this  kingdom   was  in  a  condition  to  enter  into  a   frefh  war 
with  them  fo  foou  after  the  peace,  they  would  hardly  be  fo 
much  their  own  enemy,  as  to   provoke  us  to  another  rup- 
ture.    But  their  conduct,  if  it  has  not  been  mifreprefented, 
feeming  to  fignify,   that  they  do  not  think  us  in  a  capacity 
to  relume   the  war,    it    is  no  way  impoiiiblc  but  they  might 
b     tempted  to  draw  'lie   fword   ibon  again  :   and  as  fure   as 
thpy  do,    I  will   prefume  to  fay,    lo  Cure  will  they  again  ex- 
p ••-ience   themfelves  miltaken.      When  we  made  the  peace 
of  Aix-LA-Chap;  1.1.R,  it   was  faid  to  be,  becaufe  that  we 
were  unable  to  carry  on  the  war  longer;  and   had  not  this 
been  credited  by  France  and  Spain,  they  would  hardly  have  fo 
)<        again  prepared  for,  and  forced  as  into  another.    What 
deceived  them  then  was,  their  ignorance  of  the  relources  of 


this  nation,  wherein  all  their  fpies  and  emifiaries  were  not  alls 
to  give  them  right  information:  and  1  will  ventuie  now  to 
declare,  and  inform  France  and  Spain,  that  such  a  Change 
may  be  in  the  constitution  of  the  revenues  of 
England,  and  her  past  Conduct,  and  those  very 
soon  and  easily  accomplished,  as  will  put  this  nation 
into  a  capacity  to  enter  into  another  war ;  a  war  that  will 
prove  more  fatal  to  them  than  the  laft  ;  for  I  will  venture 
to  foretel,  that  whatever  Conquests  we  shall  make 
from  Spain  and  France,  they  will  eor  ever  more 
be  deprived  of,  and  the  practice  of  Restoration" 
will  end  with  another  War. — Whether  we  are  cre- 
dited in  this  or  no,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  our  pre- 
judgment, with  relation  to  what  has  happened,  ousht  to 
give  them  no  mean  opinion  of  our  prefent  pre  cognition,  and 
the  warning  we  have  hereby  given. 

1NVERNESSH1RE  in  Scotland.  It  contains  that  part  of 
Murray-Land  which  lies  near  the  town  of  Invernefs,  toge- 
ther with  Badenoch,  Lochaber,  and  the  fourth  part  of  RoCs  : 
fo  that  'tis  bounded  with  Rofs  and  Cromarty  on  the  north, 
Murray  Land  on  the  eafl,  the  Weftern  Sea  on  the  weft,  and 
Lorn  Broadalbin,  and  Atholon  the  Couth.  It  ha-  plenty  of  iron 
ore,  Come  woods  of  fir  ten  miles  long,  and  large  woods 
of  oak. 

The  country  of  Badenoch  has  part  of  Murray- Land  on  the 
north,  Lochaber  on  the  weft,  Athol  on  the  Couth,  and  part 
of  Murray-Land  and  the  Braes  of  Mar  on  the  eafl. 
This  tradl  abounds  with  deer. 

That  part  of  the  fhire,  called  Lochaber,  has  Badenoch  on 
the  north,  Athol  and  part  of  Badenoch  on  the  fouth,  and  a 
mountainous  tradl  on  the  weft  towards  the  coaft.  It  abounds 
wiih  pafturage,  woods,  goats  and  deer ;  and  has  fome  veins 
of  iron,  but  not  much  corn,  being  reckoned  one  of  the  mofl 
barren  countries  in  Scotland,  yet  'tis  very  pleafant;  and  for 
multitudes  of  fifh,  both  fait  and  frefh,  fcarce  any  country  in 
Scotland  can  compare  with  it. 

Inverness,  the  fhire  town,  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Frith  of  Murray,  where  it  receives  the  river  Nefsfrom  Loch- 
nefs.  It  lies  conveniently  for  trade,  of  which  it  has  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare,  with  a  harbour  for  fmall  {hips  open  to  the 
Frith.  It  is  a  clean.,  well  built,  and  pleafant  town,  has  two 
very  good  ftreets,  with  coftee-houfes  and  taverns,  and  the 
people  are  more  polite  than  in  mofl  towns  of  Scotland. 

INVOICE,  or  IN  VOYCE,  an  account  of  merchandizes, 
with  their  value,  cuftoms,  provifions,  charges,  Sic.  fent  by 
one  merchant  to  another  in  foieign  countries.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Books  [Merchants  Books.] 

Remarks. 

The  goods,  for  which  an  invoice  is  made,  are  either  for  the 
fender's  own  account,  and  the  account  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
they  are  fent  and  configned,  or  for  his  account  in  company. 
In  which  ever  cafe  it  happens  to  be,  all  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  purchafe  fuch  goods  at  the  befl  hand  ;  and  the  nearer  that 
is  done  to  the  maker  or  the  manufaclurer,  the  cheaper  they 
are  bought  ;  by  reafon  that  every  one  through  whofe  hands 
fuch  commodities  pafs,  will  have  a  profit  upon  them  ;  which 
enhances  the  price,  and  brings  them  dearer  to  foreign 
markets. 

The  lefs  time  of  credit  alfo,  for  which  they  are  bought,  or,  if 
for  ready  money,  at  proper  feafons,  they  are  generally  bought 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  are  more  likely  to  turn  to  a  better 
account. 

The  invoice  is  made  out  in  the  money  of  the  country  where 
the  merchandizes  are  purchafed,  or  from  what  country  they 
are  fent. 

This  account  is  intended  for  the  government  of  the  feller, 
that  he  may  fo  difpofe  of  Cuch  commodities  as  to  leave  a  rea- 
fonable  profit,  fuitably  to  the  time  that  principals  for  whofe 
account  they  are,  may  be  out  of  their  money. 
'Tis  cuftomary,  however,  for  an  additional  charge  to  be 
made  upon  invoices,  in  order  to  procure  a  larger  profit  upon 
their  fales. 

If  they  are  for  the  perfons  own  account,  who  fends  thefe 
goods  to  foreign  countries  to  be  fold  by  commiftion  ;  this 
fometimes  has  a  good  effeel,  efpecially  if  the  goods  are  well 
bought  at  firft  hand,  and  Cor  ready  money,  or  for  fmall  cre- 
dit, and  of  the  maker,  &c.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
If  this  is  done  injudicioufly,  it  fometimes  retards  the  fales  of 
fuch  goods,  becaufe  the  fadtor,  not  being  able  to  make  fuch 
a  profit  as  his  principal  may  expeel  from  the  face  of  the  in- 
voice, he  lets  them  lie  by  frequently  till  he  can.;  which  is  too 
often  rather  attended  with  loCs  than  gain  :  for  fmall  profits 
and  quick  returns,  fay  the  moft  experienced  traders,  is  the 
life  of  commerce,  and  the  fupport  of  a  trader's  credit,  let 
him  deal  at  home  either  for  time  or  othcrwife. 
And  if  fuch  merchandizes  be  bought,  by  commiftion,  for 
the  account  of  a  foreign  correfpondent,  the  cheaper  they 
are  bought,  and  the  more  moderate  the  invoice  appears,  the 
more  commiftions  Cuch  a  factor  is  likely  to  obtain  ;  for,  by 
not  attempting  to  grow  rich  too  Coon,  he  is  the  more  certain 
to  become  fo.  Or,  if  fuch  goods  be  for  account  in  company, 
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the  better  they  are  bought,  and  the  nearer  the  invoice  is  made 
Out  to  the  truth,  the  greater  credit,  and  confequentiy  the 
greater  gain,  in  time  is  brought  to  the  agent. 
If  a  merchant  buys  goods  for  his  own  account  and  rifque,  and 
configns  them  to  foreign  correfpodents  for  fales,  he  fhould 
likewile  confuler,  when  he  may  certainly  expedi  his  returns 
of  the  net  proceeds.  And,  unlels  a  trader  thoroughly  knows 
his  conefpondent,  and  can  abiolutely  depend  upon  his  honour 
and  punctuality  in  bufinefs,  he  runs  great  hazards;  he  may 
irrecoverably  (train  his  credit ;  for  one  of  the  greateft  delica- 
cies, in  conducting  foreign  traffic,  is  to  make  a  proper  choice 
of  your  correfpondents  :  and  this  is  no  eafy  matter. 
The  young  and  unexperienced  trader,  by  over  confidence, 
may  foon  be  undone.  During  the  time  of  his  clerkfhip  or 
apprenticefhip,  a  young  man  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  the 
conduct  of  his  mailer's  correfpondents;  to  difcern  whether 
they  are  men  of  punctuality,  and  take  wife  meafures  to  up- 
hold their  commercial  honour  and  credit,  for  fuch  are  fit  for 
them  to  have  dealings  with,  after  the  expiration  of  their 
fervitude. 

Skilful  traders,  who  have  large  concerns  in  the  fame  way, 
with  divers  correfpondents,  will  eafily  difcover  whether  they 
are  impefed  upon  by  an  invoice  ;  and  thofe  who  promote 
their  intereft  the  mod,  may  be  fure  to  have  the  greater  fhare 
of  their  commimon-bufmefs. 

For  more  matter  on  this  effential  particular,  fee  the  articles 
Accountant,  Account  of  Sales,  Apprenticeship, 
Booic-KEtPER,  Mercantile  College,  where  abundance 
of  matter  very  intereifing  both  to  the  foreign  and  inland 
trader  will  be  found;  and  more,  in  this  work  in  general, 
than  is  to  be  met  with,  we  will  humbly  prefume  to  fay,  in 
any  other  whatfoever  :  for  we  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
doctrine  of  commercial  bufinefs  to  a  regular  fcience;  and  as 
fuch  it  ought  to  be  ftudied,  btfoie  young  gentlemen  hazard 
their  fortunes  therein. 

1  have  now  before  me  a  furprizing  variety  of  invoices  and  ac- 
counts of  fales,  from  the  greateft  houfes  of  trade  throughout 
Europe  ;  together  alfo  with  an  extraordinary  variety  of  real 
mercantile  letters,  wrote  to  and  from  the  moft  judicious  and 
experienced  merchants  in  the  world  :  I  have  likewife   befoie 
me  the  Journal  and  the  Ledger  of  the  moft  univerfal 
merchants,  that  this,   or  perhaps  any  other,  nation  ever  pro- 
duced :   they  are  the  books  of  feveral  of  the  moft  eminently 
diftinguifhed  merchants  ;  and  thofe  in  particular  of  old  Sir 
John  Lambert,  Bart,  whofe  mercantile  negotiations  are  al- 
mclt  beyond  the  pitch  of  credit:  he  had  alio  the  remittances 
of  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  money  expended  by  this 
kingdom,  in  the  wars  of  queen  Anne.    Nor  was  there  lcarce 
a  merchant  in  all  Europe,  any  thing  confpicuous  for  his  deal- 
ings, who  was  contemporary  with  him,  that  he  had  not  ac- 
counts with.    And  this  great  merchant  feems  to  have  excelled 
in  one  art  above  all  the  reft,  which  is  the  art  of  inventing,  con- 
triving, and  forming  advantageous  bufinefs  for  himfelf,  when 
others,  lefs  profound  in  mercantile  negotiations,  could  fcarce 
find  any  thing  to  do.     This  appears  as  well  from  his  invoices, 
as  other  parts  of  his  accounts.     See   alfo  the  Contents  of 
our  Dictionary,  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  firft  volume, 
and  our  General  Preface  to  the  fecond  volume. 
IRELAND,  lies  between  longitude  5.  40,  and  10.  37  weft 
from  London ;  and  betwixt  north  latitude  51.  16,  and  55. 
20.     'Tis  an   ifland,  feparated   from   part  of  England  and 
Scotland,  by  St.  George's,  or  the  Irifh  channel  on  the  eaft  ; 
has  the  Scots  Weftern  Iflands  on   the  north  and  north-eaft, 
the  mouth  of  St.  George's  channel  on  the  fouth,  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  weft. 

Mr»  Templeman,  who  makes  the  length  275,  and  the  breadth 
but  159,  gives  it  an  area  of  27,457  fquare  miles.  Sir  James 
Ware  makes  it  above  200  from  north  to  fouth,  and  1 20 
from  eaft  to  weft.  'Tis  of  an  oblong  form,  fomewhat  oval, 
and  near  as  long  as  'tis  broad  ;  bur,  if  we  confider  all  the 
various  windings  and  turnings,  fcarce  any  thing  can  be 
imagined  to  be  more  irregular.  'Tis  reckoned  to  be  about 
half  as  large  as  England. 

The  air  is  much  the  fame  with  thofe  parts  of  Britain  that  lie 
under  the  fame  parallel,  only  in  feveral  parts  of  this  king- 
dom 'tis  mo;e  grofs  and  impure,  by  reafon  of  the  many 
lakes  and  marfhes ;  yet  'tis  faid  that  no  frogs,  moles,  fnakes, 
nor  any  venomous  animal,  can  live  in  it,  and  that  the  wood 
of  it's  forefts  breeds  neither  worms  nor  fpiders.  'Tis,  how- 
ever, generally  fpcaking,  fo  temperate  a  climate,  that  the 
inhabitants  are  not  forced  to  fly  to  the  fhade  in  the  fummer, 
or  to  the  fire  in  the  winter ;  but  being  fo  much  cooler  in 
the  fummer,  and  warmer  in  the  winter  than  England,  'tis 
therefore  judged  not  fo  proper  for  lipening  the  corn  and 
fruits. 

The  foil,  according  to  Dr.  Beale,  phyfician  to  the  ftate,  who 
published  his  account  in  1657,  is  naturally  fitter  for  pafturage 
than  tillage,  the  grafs  in  fome  places  being  fo  long  and  fweet 
withal,  as  would  furfdt  their  cattle,  if  they  were  not  re- 
gained ;  and  in  other  places  their  foil  is  fo  very  fat,  as  not 
to  admit  of  being  dunged.  Though  a  great  deal  of  wood 
has  been  cut  down  to  make  charcoal  for  the  iron  works,  and 
many  hundred  acres  of  bogs  drained  of  late  years,  yet  feveral 
lar^e  woods  are  ftill  remaining  in  Ulftcr,  &c.  and  other 
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parts'are  ftiiJ  incumbered  with  various  bogs  of  different  fdrts, 
the  deepeft  of  which  are  not  paffable  in  fummer,  except  fuch 
as  have  fome  paths  of  firm  ground,  which  are  known  only 
to  the  natives. 

Here  are  a  great  many  iron  mines,  but  they  have  been 
chiefly  worked  by  the  Englifh,  who  have  been  great  gr.mers 
by  them  fince  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Of  thefc  there 
are  three  forts,  the  rock  mine,  the  bog  mine,  and  the  moun- 
tain mine.  The  fi;ft,  lying  near  the  Turface,  is  dug  out  with 
little  charge;  the  ore  is  full  of  good  tough  metal,  but  in 
melting  'tis  mixed  with  other  forts  of  ore,  becaufe  'tis  too 
harfh  of  itfelf,  melts  too  fuddenly,  and  choaks  the  furnace. 
The  fecond  fort  is  hewn  with  little  trouble  from  the  rocks  ; 
'tis  not  fo  rich  as  the  former,  and  the  iron  is  fo  brittle,  that 
'tis  fcarce  fit  for  any  thing  but  plough-fhares,  unlefs  it  be 
mixed  with  other  forts.  The  mountain  ore  is  tough,  of  a 
middle  fubftance  between  the  other  two,  and,  when  the  iron 
is  well  fmelted  and  refined,  'tis  frequently  as  good  as  Spanifh. 
iron. 

Here  are  many  quarries  of  free-done,  marble,  flates,  flint, 
and  fea-coal,  but  their  principal  fuel  is  turf;  in  towns  near 
the  coaft,  indeed,  they  are  fupplied  with  coal  from  England 
and  Scotland.  Their  chief  commodities  for  export  are  cat- 
tle, hides,  furrs,  tallow,  butter,  cheefe,  honey,  wax,  fait, 
linen  cloth,  timber,  pipe-ftaves,  wool,  and  woollen  cloth, 
coarfe  rugs,  and  fhag  mantles,  freezes,  ratteens,  camblets, 
fowl,  variety  of  fifh,  as  falmon,  herring,  &c.  fome  lead, 
tin,  and  iron.  Here  are  alfo  fome  glafs-works,  but  they  have 
their  fand  for  making  it  from  England. 

There  are  many  medicinal  fprings  near  Dublin,  of  the  na- 
ture of  fpaws.  There  are  others,  which  the  fuperftitious 
vulgar  call  holy-wells,  and  afcribe  great  cures  to  them,  be- 
caufe dedicated  to  their  Romifti  faints. 

The  chief  of  their  rivers  are,  1.  The  noble  Shannon,  which 
rifes  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  divides  it  from  Leinftej 
and  Munfter,  and,  after  running  through  various  lakes,  falls 
into  the  fea  betwixt  Kerry- Point  and  Loch-Head,  after  a 
courfe  of  145  miles,  befides  turnings.  The  bay,  at  it's 
mouth,  is  about  10  miles  broad.  The  river  is  in  moft  parts 
wide  and  deep,  but  not  navigable  by  fhips  above  50  miles, 
by  reafon  of  a  cataract  6  miles  above  Limerick.  It  has  feve- 
ral fruitful  pleafant  iflands  in  it,  a  fertile  foil  on  both  banks, 
and  receives  feveral  lefler  rivers. 

The  Lime,  though  not  near  fo  confiderable  as  the  former, 
yet,  becaufe  it  graces  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom,  it  is 
called  the  princefs  of  the  Irifh  rivers.  It  rifes  in  mountains 
about  10  miles  fouth  of  Dublin,  but  has  fo  many  windings, 
that  the  courfe  of  it  is  betwixt  40  and  50  miles  before  it  falls 
into  the  bay  of  Ringfend. 

The  next  river  that  deferves  mention  is  the  Boyne,  cele- 
brated for  the  victory  gained  on  it's  bank  by  king  William  III. 
of  immortal  remembrance.  It  rifes  in  King's  County,  not 
far  from  the  fountains  of  the  Barrow  ;  falls  into  the  fea  at 
Drogheda  Bay,  but  it's  navigation  far  into  the  country  is 
flopped  by  wears. 

The  Barrow  and  Ouze,  two  rivers  in  the  province  of  Lein- 
fter;  the  former  navigable  by  large  boats,  the  latter  by  fmall 
ones,  join  a  little  above  the  town  of  Rofs,  and  afterwards 
mixing  with  the   Sure,  fall   into  Waterfotd-Haven.      The 
Slane   falls  into  the   harbour  of  Wexford.     The  principal 
river   in  Ulfter  that  falls  into  the  fea,  is  the  Band   or  Bafin, 
which   is  not  navigable  many  miles,  becaufe  of  a  cataract 
within  three  miles  of  Loughneagh,  from  whence  this   river 
falls  into  the  fea  a  little  below  Coieraine. 
There  are  alfo  numerous  loughs  in  Ireland,  both  of  fait  and 
frefh  water,  of  which  the  latter  are  properly  inlets  of  the  fea 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers.     The  chief  of  thefe  are,  ( 1.)  Lough- 
Em,  in  the  province  of  Ulfter,  which  is  formed  of  two  fpa- 
cious  loughs,  with  a  channel   or  river   betwixt  them,  and 
runs  into   Donnegal-Bay,  below  Bailly-Shannon.     In  this 
lough  there  are  feveral  iflands  that   are  inhabited,  and  con- 
tain eight  or  nine  hundred  acres  of  land,  where  is  good  fowl- 
ing and  fifhing,  and  others  are  left  for  pafture. 
(2.)  Loughneagh  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  Ulfter,  falls  into 
the  fea*  by  the  river  Bann  below  Coieraine. 
Munster,  is  in  form  of  a  long  fquare,  extending    130  miles 
in  length  from  Waterford-Haven  in  St.  George's  channel,  to 
the- weft  point  in   Kerry   near  Dingle;  and  120  in  breadth 
from  the  north  of  Tipperlry  to  Baltimore  in  Cork,  but,  from 
Baltimore  to  the  north  of  Kerry,  'tis  but  68  miles. 
It  enjoys  a  mild  temperate  air,  has  many  excellent  bays  and 
havens,  and   opulent  towns,   and  the  foil  in  fome  parts  hilly 
and  woody,  but  the  vallies  are-adorned   with   pleafant  mea- 
dows and  fruitful  fields  of  corn.     The   moft  plentiful  com- 
modities are  cattle,  wood,  wool,  and  fifh. 
It  is  divided  into  5  counties,  which  are  fubdivided  into  52 
baronies. 
Waterford  County,    is  40  miles  in  length,  and  24  in 
breadth  ;   and,  though  in  fome  parts  'tis  pleafant  and  fruitful, 
yet  'tis  for  the  moft  part  mountainous. 
Waterford,  the  only  city  of  the  county,  was  reckoned  the 
fecond  in  the  kingdom  before  Cork  outvied  it.     'Tis  as  con- 
veniently fituated  for  trade  as  moft  ports;   it  has  a  good  har- 
bour, and  fhips  of  burden  come  clofe  to  it's  kay.     Galway 
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Contends  with  this  city  for  it's  priority,  and  claims  the  pre- 
ference in  point  of  trade,  though  others  think  Waterford  ex- 
ceeds it,  as  driving  a  confiderable  trade  with  England,  which 
Galway  cannot  have,  by  reafon  of  it's  fuuation. 
Tallagh,  or  Talloo,  near  the  borders  of  Cork,  fituate 
in  a  fruitful  vale,  near  the  river  Bride,  which,  being  navi- 
gable from  hence  to  Youghall,  renders  this  a  place  of  good 
trade. 

Cork  County,  has  Waterford.  on  the  eaft,  Kerry  on  the 
weft,  Limerick  on  the  north,  and  the  Vergivian  Ocean 
fouth  and  fouth-eaft.  'Tis  divided  into  15  baronies,  and  is 
partly  woody,  mountainous,  and  fenny  ;  yet  it  has  many 
good  towns,  abounds  in  fine  rivers  and  good  harbours,  is 
both  rich  and  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  induftrious.  A 
topper  mine  has  lately  been  difcovered  near  Cork,  which  is 
likely  to  turn  to  very  good  account. 

Youghall,  or  Youghill,  is  the  firft  confiderable  fea-port 
next  to  Waterford,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Broadwater, 
and  is  a  place  of  good  trade.  The  convenience  of  the  har- 
bour, which  has  a  good  well-fenced  kay,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  adjacent  country,  draws  fo  many  merchants  hither,  that 
.   the  town  is  well  inhabited  and  rich. 

Cork  City,  is  large,  populous,  and  wealthy.  The  river  Lee 
pafles  by  it.  The  people  here  have  fo  greatly  improved  their 
eftates  by  trade,  fince  the  former  troubles  to  which  this  place 
was  liable,  that  it  is  judged  to  be  the  richeft  city  in  Ireland, 
except  Dublin.  'Tis  the  chief  port  for  mercantile  bufinefs  in 
the  kingdom  ;  there  being  more  beef,  butter,  and  tallow, 
ihipped  off  here,  perhaps,  than  in  all  the  other  ports  of  the 
kingdom  put  together,  as  well  for  France  as  the  Britifh  co- 
lonies, and  butter  in  particular  for  Flanders  and  Holland. 
This  commerce  occafions  a  great  refort  of  (hipping  always  to 
this  port,  particularly  thofe  bound  from  England  to  Jamaica, 
Barbadoes,  and  all  the  Caribbee  iflands,  which  put  in  here 
to  complete  their  lading. 

Kinsale,  is  a  neat,  handfome,  and  wealthy  town,  in  a  fruit- 
ful foil,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bandon,  with  a  trade 
the  mod  confiderable  of  any  on  this  fide  of  the  ifland,  next 
to  Cork.  Many  good  (hips  belong  to  it,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  provifions  is  exported  from  hence  to  Flanders,  Hol- 
land, France,  and  the  Bntifti  Iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies. 
It  has  an  admirable  harbour,  and  a  good  bay,  with  a  light- 
houfe  that  guides  the  (hips  in  the  night  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

Cape  Clear  is  an  ifland,  where  a  caftle  is  kept  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  (hips,  which  (helter  themfelves  under  it's  cannon, 
with  thefe  peculiar  advantages,  becaufe  of  it's  being  far  ad- 
vanced into  the  fea,  and  becaufe  'tis  alfo  an  opening  to  the 
fouth  coaft,  from  whence  the  principal  trade  of  Ireland  by 
fea  is  carried  on. 

Downham's,  or  Dunmanus-Bay,  is  a  large  and  commodious 
retreat  for  fhips  in  a  ftorm.     So  likewife  is  Bantry-Bay. 

Kerry  County,  has  that  of  Cork  on  the  fouth  and  eaft, 
Limerick  on  the  north,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  weft. 
Though  in  many  .places  there  is  good  corn  and  grafs,  'tis  in 
general  a  woody  and  mountainous  county.  'Tis  divided 
into  eight  baronies. 

Dingle  ftands  near  the  end  of  a  peninfula,  near  a  bay  of  it's 
own  name,  with  feveral  good  harbours,  very  convenient  for 
trade. 

Smerwic,  or  St.  Mary-wic,  has  a  fafe  road  for  (hips.  So 
alfo  has 

Castlemain,  a  town  with  a  tolerable  harbour  on  the  river 
Mana. 

Mair,  or  Kilmaire  River,  is  a  bay  on  the  fouth-eaft 
corner  of  the  county,  and  has  a  fafe  harbour  for  the  greateft 
(hips. 

Limerick  County,  lias  that  of  Tipperary  on  the  eaft,  Cork 
on  the  fouth,  a  part  of  Tipperary  and  the  Shannon  river, 
which  parts  it  from  Clare  at  Thomond,  on  the  north,  and 
Kerry  on  the  weft.  'Tis  fruitful,  even  without  the  charge 
of  manure,  in  all  forts  of  corn  and  rape,  has  a  large  breed 
of  cattle,  and  is  well  inhabited,  but  has  few  remarkable 
towns.     'Tis  divided  into  1 1  baronies. 

Limerick  City,  is  elegant,  rich,  and  populous.  Though 
here  are  fome  merchants  to  whom  (hipping  belongs,  yet  'tis 
not  fo  famous  for  it's  wealth  as  it's  ftrength.  The  chief  trade 
it  ufed  to  drive  was  to  France,  but  a  pernicious  one  to  the 
fair  trader,  is  the  carrying  out  wool  to  be  manufactured  in 
.  France,  and  importing  wine  and  brandy  by  ftealth, 

Tiiperary  County,  is  bounded  on  the  weft  with  that  of 
Limerick  and  the  river  Shannon,  on  the  eaft  with  the 
Queen's  County  and  that  of  Kilkenny,  on  the  fouth  with 
thofe  of  Core  and  Waterford,  and  on  the  north  and  north- 
eaft  with  King's  County,  and  the  territory  of  the  O-Carols. 
The  fouth  part  is  very  fruitful,  produces  much  corn,  and  is 
well  inhabited.  The  weft  part  is  watered  by  the  long  courfe 
of  the  river  CJlafon.  Thcfe  two  parts  abound  in  good  pas- 
tures and  fine  (beep-walks,  and  arc  furnifhed  with  the  largeft 
and  beft  flocks  in  Ireland.  The  hoith  part  is  but  barren  and 
n:ountainou=. 

CV'/j.,  or  CASHEL,  is  the  chief  town  or  city  of  this  county. 

CoN W AUGHT  PROVINCE,  il  feparated  from  that  of  Leinftcr 
on  the  tuft  by  the  Shannon,  which  alfo  parti  it  from  Mun- 


ftcr  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft,  has  the  province  of  Ulfter, 
and  a  part  of  the  Weftcrn  Ocean  on  the  north  and  north- 
weft,  and  the  main  ocean  on  the  weft.  In  fome  pi.  < 
verdant  and  pleafant,  in  others  gloomy  and  dangerous,  being 
pretty  thick  fet  with  bogs  and  woods.  The  foil,  however, 
is  fruitful  enough,  and  abounds  with  cattle,  deer,  hawks, 
and  honey.  It  has  many  convenient  bays  and  creeks  for  na- 
vigation, but  few  rivers  of  confiderable  note,  befides  the 
Shannon.  'Tis  divided  into  fix  counties,  and  fubdivided  into 
51  baronies. 
Thomond,  or  the  county  of  Clare,  is  one  of  the  fix.  'Tis 
hilly  and  irregular,  but  not  deficient  in  good  pafture,  either 
for  feeding  or  breeding,  and  produces  the  beft  horfes  in  the 
kingdom.  The  foil  is  likewife  good  in  tillage  for  corn  and 
rape.  It's  trade  is  much  promoted  by  the  river  Snannon. 
Gallv/ay  County,  has  part  of  Rofcommon,  King's  Coup- 
and  Tipperary  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  eaft,  the  main  ocean 
the  weft,  Mayo,  Meath,  and  Rofcommon  en  the  north  and 
north-eaft,  and  Thomond  on  the  fouth.  'Tis  the  laigeft 
county  but  one  in  Ireland.  It  is  divided  into  17  baronies. 
It  being  much  of  a  warm  limeftone  foil,  it  abounds  in  gene- 
ral with  corn,  pafture,  and  cattle. 
Gallway  Town,  or  City,  ftands  on  an  ifland  by  the  fall 
of  the  Lough  Corbcs,  into  a  bay  of  it's  own  name.  'Tis  a 
ftrong,  elegant,  and  opulent  city,  the  capital  of  the  weft 
part  of  Ireland  ;  'tis  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  reft  in  wealth, 
it  being  fo  well  fituatcd  for  commerce,  not  only  to  France 
and  Spain,  but  to  the  Weft-Indies,  on  a  large,  fafe,  and  de- 
licate harbour,  called  the  Bay  of  Gallway,  capable  of  con- 
taining a  large  fleet  of  (hipping,  that  it  has  been  efteemed  as 
the  greateft  place  of  trade  in  all  the  kingdom.  Gallway  Bay 
has  numberlefs  harbours  and  roads  on  every  fide,  and  is  one 
of  the  nobleft  entrances  in  the  world,  were  there  a  fuitable 
conflux  of  fhips  and  trading  towns;  but  there  feems  no  oc- 
cafion  for  more  than  what  belongs  to  Gallway  itfelf.  'Tis 
(heltered  at  the  .~.cuth  of  the  fouth  ifles  of  Arran,  through 
which  there  are  three  pafTages  for  (hips,  befides  the  north 
paflage  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  In  the  feafon  here  is  a  very 
confiderable  herring-fifhery. 
Batterbay  Harbour,  is  as  fine  a  one  as  moft  in  Europe 
for  it's  extent,  and  has  good  anchorage  without  rock  or  fhoal ; 
but  here  are  no  towns,  (hips,  or  commerce,  which  is  the 
fate  of  all  this  coaft. 
Eyre's  Court,  is  a  pretty  thriving  Englifh  plantation. 
Mayo  County,  has  the  fea  upon  the  weft  and  north,  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  by  the  county  of  Gall- 
way, by  Rofcommon  on  the  eaft,  and  on  the  north-eaft  by 
Slego.  On  the  fide  next  the  fea  'tis  mountainous  and  rough, 
but  en  other  parts  has  pafturage,  and  is  well  flocked  with 
cattle,  deer,  honey,  and  watered  with  variety  of  large  and 
delightful  lakes. 

In  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  cdunty,  there's  a  good  fal- 
mon-fifhery. 
Roscommon  County,  has  Mayo  and  Gallivay  with  the  river 
Sue  betwixt  them  on  the  weft,  King's  County  and  part  of 
Gallway  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft,  Slego  and  Leitrim  on 
the  north  and  north-eaft,  and  Longford,  Eaft  Meath,  and 
part  of  King's  County  on  the  eaft,  with  part  of  Leitrim, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Shannon.  'Tis  for  the  moft 
part  a  champaign  and  fruitful  country,  which,  with  little 
cultivation,  yields  plenty  of  corn,  grafs,  and  is  well  (locked 
with  cattle.  It  is  divided  into  6  baronies. 
Castlereagh  is  a  very  improving  plantation,  and  a  good 

market- town. 
Slego,  or  Sligo,  lies  full  upon  the  fea  to  the  north  and 
north-weft,  where  it  is  alfo  bounded  by  the  river  Trobis, 
which  fprings  from  the  Lough-Em  in  Ulfter.  It  has  Mayo 
on  the  weft,  part  of  that  county  and  Rofcommon  on  the 
fouth,  and  the  county  of  Leitrim  on  the  eaft.  Great  part 
of  this  county  is  mountainous  and  boggy,  but  it's  lower 
grounds  and  vallies  have  a  good  foil,  both  for  the  ploughman 
and  grazier. 
Slego,  a  borough  and  market- town,  lies  on  a  bay  of  the  fame 
name,  and  is  the  only  town  of  note  in  the  county.  It  has  a 
very  commodious  harbour,  and  fhips  of  200  tons  may  come 
up  to  the  town-kay.  The  trade  here  is  not  confiderable, 
though  much  better  than  in  any  of  the  other  places  beyond 
it. 
Leitrim  County,  has  Slego  and  part  of  Rofcommon  on  the 
weft  and  (outh-weft,  Donnegal-Bay  on  the  north,  Longford 
in  Leinfter  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and  the  counties  of  Ferman- 
nagh  and  Caven  in  Ulfter,  on  the  eaft  and  north-eaft.  'Tis 
a  wild  mountainous  country,  and  full  of  rank  grafs,  which 
feeds  an  infinite  number  of  cattle  :  Camden  fays,  that  above 
120,000  have  been  grazing  in  this  narrow  county  at  one 
time.  'Tis  divided  into  5  baronies. 
Leitrim,  reckoned  the  chief  town,  ftands  near  the  Shannon, 

which  has  it's  head  in  this  county,  but  'tis  decayed. 
Ulster  Provincf,  is  encompafled  on  three  fides  with  the 
fea,  having  St.  George's  Channel  and  the  Irifh  Sea  on  the 
eaft,  the  main  Atlantic  on  the  weft,  and  the  Dtucalidonian 
Ocean  on  the  north  :  on  the  fouth  it  is  bounded  by  the  pro- 
vince: of  Leinftcr,  and  on  the  fouth-weft  with  that  of  Con* 
naught. 
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It's  air  is  healthful  ami  temperate,  being  cooled  with  various 
winds  in  fummer,  and  qualified  by  moderate  rains  in  winter. 
It  has  many  lakes   and   rivers  that  abound   with  fifh,  many 
thick  woods,  plenty  of  corn  and  grafs,  and  ftore  of  fheep 
and  black  cattle.     Here  are  more  lalmon   in  fome  rivers  of 
this  province,  than  in  any  other  in  Europe. 
It's  principal  counties,  remarkable  for  any  thing  of  trade,  are, 
Don neo al,  which  has  fome  mountains,  and  a  coarfe  foil,  but 
is  generally  plain  and  fertile.     It  abounds  with  harbours,  and 
has  5  baronies. 
Lough-Swilly,  has  an  ifland  called  Inch,  and  abounds  with 
fifh. — Here  iooo  fail  of  good  {hips  may  ride  fafe  for  20  miles 
together,  yet  here  is  no  trade;  they  have,  indeed,  a  few  fifh- 
ing  boats,  for  catching  herrings  and  falmon,  of  which  they 
have  great  plenty. 
Sheep-Havf.n,  is  alfo  a  bay  with  a  very  good  harbour  to  the 
wtft.     All  the  north- weft  part  of  Ireland  is  full  of  excellent 
bays,  roads,  and  harbours,  but  yet  have  little  commerce. 
Londonderry  County,  is  a  pretty  champaign  country,  and 

very  fruitful.     It  has  the  river  Bann,  famous  for  it's  falmon. 
Londonderry,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  the  center  of 
trade  for  this  part  of  the  country,  and   is  a  good  port ;  for 
Ihips  of  the   greateft    burden   go   up   without   interruption, 
which  renders  it  one  of  the  moft  commodious  harbours  in 
Ireland.     There  is  abundance  of  fhipping  belonging  to  this 
city,  whofe  merchants  not  only  drive  a  great  trade  in  the 
herring -fifhery,  but  have  a  confiderable  fhare  in  many  other 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  efpecially  to  the  Weft-Indies,  for 
which   they  are  very  advantageoufly  fituated,  being  open  to 
the  Northern  and  Weftern  Ocean  :   and  with  regard  to  the 
city  of  London  itfelf,  'tis  judged,  that  Londonderry   is  more 
than   half  way  on  the  voyage  to  the  Weft-Indies,  but  eipe- 
cially   to  Newfoundland   or   New-England,  confidering  the 
difficulty  of  the  paffage,  the  uncertainty  of  winds,  the  ha- 
zards of  fhoals  and  fhores,  the  danger  from  enemies  in  time 
of  war,  the  waiting  for  convoys  and  other  accidents ;  fo  that, 
confidering   fuch   almoft  unavoidable  remoras,    a  fhip  from 
Londonderry  bound  to  America,  fuppofing  it  to  fet  out  ex- 
actly at  the  fame  time  as  another   bound  from  London,  fhall 
(often  arrive  there  before  the  London  fhip  is  got  clear  of  the 
foundings,  and   arrive  in  the  latitude  of  Londonderry  :  for 
from  hence  a  fhip  is  no  fooher  out  of  the  river,  but  fhe  is 
immediately  in  the  open   fea,  and  has  but  one  courfe  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  or  to  New-England,  and  fo  to  any 
other  part  of  North  America,  with  very  little  variation. 
Lough-Foyl,  which  fc-rves  it  inftead  of  a  road,  is  a  bay  of 
the  fea   14  miles   long,  and  7  where  broadeft.     There  is  a 
channel  broad  enough  for  {hips  to  pafs  in   14  or   15  fathom 
water,  and  it  has  8  or  10  fathom  at  the  mouth. 
Colerain,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  called 
the  Great  Bann,  near  the  borders  of  Antrim.     It  has  very 
little  trade,    except   for  it's  falmon-fifhery,  which  is  very 
beneficial. 
Antrim  County,  has  that  of  Londonderry  on  the  weft,  part 
of  Armagh  on  the  fouth,  the  county  of  Down  on  the  fouth- 
eaft,  the  Deucaledonian  Ocean  on  the  north,  and  St.  George's 
Channel  on   the   eaft.     'Tis   pretty  fruitful    and   populous, 
though  incumbered  to  the  north  with  bogs  and  marfhes.    'Tis 
divided  into  9  baronies. 
Belfast,  is  the  chief  town  and  port  of  all  this  part  of  Ireland, 
as  well  for  the  elegancy  of  the  place  and  number   of  it's  in- 
habitants, as   for   it's   wealth,  trade,    and   {hipping.      Ships 
come  up  to  Cormoyl-Road,  which  is  a  fafe  commodious  har- 
bour, below  the  town,  with  a  good  depth  of  water.     There 
is  a  very  confiderable  trade  from  this  port  to  Scotland,  par- 
ticularly to  Glafgow. 
Tyrone,  or  Tir-Oen  County,  has  Londonderry  on   the 
north,  the  river  Lifter  and  part  of  Fermannah   on  the  weft, 
part  of  Antrim  and  part   of  Fermannah    and  Armagh    on 
the    fouth    and    fouth-weft.      Though  great    part  of   it  is 
rou-'h  artd  mountainous,  yet  in  other  parts  'tis  not  inferior 
to  many  counties  in  the  kingdom  for  richnefs  of  foil  and  good 
paftures.     'Tis  divided  into  4  baronies. 
Lough-Eaugh,  is  a  beautiful  place  in  this  county.    'Tis  about 
30  miles  in  extent,  and  full  of  fifh,  and  the  banks  are  va- 
riegated  with   fhady  groves,  meadows   always  verdant,  and 
rich  corn  fields  adorned  with  gentle  hills  and  pleafant  brooks. 
Fermannach  County,  has  Leitrim  on  the  fouth  weft,  Don- 
negal  on  the  north-weft,  Tir-Oen  on  the  north  and  north- 
eaft,  Monaghan  on  the  eaft,  and  Cavan  on  the  fouth.     'Tis 
full  of  large  well  inhabited  iflands;  {haded  with  thick  woods, 
and  fo  abounds  with  falmon,  trout,  and  pike,  of  a  fize.  in- 
credibly large,  that  the  fifhermen's  nets  are  not  able  to  hold 
the  draught  which  they  fometimes  take. 
Caven  County,  has  Fermannagh  on  the  north,  Longford 
and  Weft  Meath  on  the  fouth,  Leitrim  on  the  weft,  part  of 
Monaghan,  Meath,  and  Louth  on  the  eaft.     'Tis  divided 
into  7  baronies.     It  has  feveral  pleafant  lakes,  and  though 
much  fenny  pafture  and  coarfe  land,  yet  has  a  rich  fertile  foil 
in  other  parts,  well  planted  and  improved. 
Armagh  County,  is  fcparated  in  pa't  from  that  of  Down, 
on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Nevvry,  has  Tyrone  and   Monaghan 
on  the  weft,  the  Lough  Neath  on  the  north,  and  Louth  on 
tfae  fouth.     It's  foil  is. fa;d  to  be  richer  and  more  fruitful  than 


any  in  Ireland,  and  as  well  improved  in  all  parts,  except  a 
ridge  of  coatfe  mountains,  called  the  Fews. 
Surgan,  has  a  thriving  plantation,  noted  /or  a  linen  manu- 
facture. 
Down  County,  is  bounded   on  the  eaft   and  fouth   by  St. 
George's  Channel,  on  the  weft   by  the  county  of  Armagh, 
and  on  the  north  by  that  of  Antrim. 
Newry,  a  borough  and  market-town.     Since  the  fettlement 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  it  is  fo  improved  in  trade,  and 
confequently  wealth  and  buildings,  that  'tis  the  largeft  and 
moft  trading  town  in  the  county,  to   which  the  increafe  of 
the  linen  manufacture   hath  greatly  contributed  ;  and  it   is 
likely  to  receive  additional  advantages,  by  means  of  the  new 
navigable  canal,  lately   promoted   by   parliamentary  encou- 
ragement, for  the  benefit  of  the  inland  navigation. 
Ross  Trevor,  a  Village  on   the  north  fide  of  Carlingford- 
Harbour,  has  a  kay  for  fhips,  which  fafely  ride  at  anchor 
near  the  {hore,  a  falt-houfe,  and  a  pottery  for  white  earthen- 
ware, made  of  the  noted  fine  potter's  clay  found  near  Car- 
rickfergus,  and  exported  from  thence  to  foreign  parts. 
Kirkeel,  a  village  extending  fome  miles  along  the  coaft,  has 
a  good  foil,  the  country  well  inhabited,  and  fhoals  of  her- 
rings. 
Rathfryland,  is  one  of  the  greateft  marts  for  linen  in  this 

county. 
Killogh,  or  Port  St.  Anne,  on  the  north  fide  of  St.  John's 
Point.  There  is  a  fecure  paflage  either  to  the  eaft  or  weft 
of  it.  Oppofite  to  Coney  Ifland,  the  harbour  on  both  fides 
affords  good  lying  for  fhipping  of  150  tons  or  under.  Here 
is  a  charter-fchool  for  the  advancement  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture and  falt-works :  but  it's  principal  traffic  is,  at  prefent, 
in  the  exportation  of  bailey,  and  importation  of  moft  forts  of 
commodities  confumed  in  the  adjacent  country. 
At  Inch  Island,  the  linen  manufacture  fpreads,  as  it  does  in 

moft  other  principal  places  of  this  county. 
Strangford,  an  ancient  town.     Though,  for  the  conveni- 
ency  of  trade,  the  collector  of  the  cuftoms  is  removed  to 
Down,  yet  he  is  obliged  to  keep  a  clerk  here,  who  makes 
entries  of  all  fhips  that  do  not  proceed  to  Down.     The  lake 
here  abounds  with  various  kinds  of  excellent  fifh,  as  bafs, 
mullet,  whiteing,  large  fea-trout,  oyfters,  lobfters,  fhrimps, 
&c.  and  there  are  great  quantities  of  kelp  burnt  on  the  iflands 
in  the  lakes,  and  on  the  ftony  flat  coafts. 
Castleward-Bay,  is  particularly  famous  for  the  difcovery 
of  the  firft  marie  in  the  county,  which  hath  proved  of  extra- 
ordinary benefit  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  here. 
Portaferry,  is  a  town  of  fome  trade,  and  abounds  with  ex- 
cellent fifh. 
Donaghadee,  is  the  port  where  the  Scotch  packets  land.    By 
the  confluence  of  paffengers,  it  hath  obtained  fome  fhare  of 
trade,  and  has  a  colle£tor  of  the  cuftoms  and  excife. 
Bangor,  fpins  confiderable  quantities  of  fine  linen  yarn. 
New-Town,  pleafantly  fituated  at  the  north-end  of  the  lake 
Strangford.     'Tis  famous  for  it's  fine  diaper,  and  has  a  tole- 
rable harbour. 
Killeleagh,    a  town  fituate  over  an  arm    of   the  lake  of 
Strangford.     Here  the  linen  manufacture  has  fpread  to  ad- 
vantage, and  the  delicate  white  thread  made  in  it  is  re- 
markable. 
Ballynahinch,  ftands  on  a  fmall  river,  near  the  center  of 
the  county.     The  papifts,  being  numerous  here,  induced  the 
incorporated  fociety  for  promoting  Englifh  Proteftant  fchools 
to  fettle  a  charter  working-fchool  at  this  place,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  Popifh  children  of  both  fexes  in  the  Proteftant 
religion,  who  are  conftantly  employed  in  labour,  chiefly  ia 
the  linen  manufacture. 
Maralin,   a  town,    part  of  the  land  whereof,   and  of  the 
foil  leading  to  the  county  of  Antrim,  abounds  with  a  flinty 
white  lime-ftone,  with  a  mixture  of  chalk  ;  and  the  fprlngs 
which  burft  from  the  rifing  grounds  are  extremely  foft  and 
well   tafted,    and   particularly   noted    for    whitening  linen. 
Marie-pits  are  opening  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in  moft 
other  places  of  this  county  :    here   are  linen-weavers   and 
bleach -yards,  and  fcarce  a  farmer  but  carries  on  fome  branch 
of  the  linen  bufinefs. 
Waringstown,  a  neat  village,  where  the  linen  manufacture 
has  fpread  fo  confiderably,  that  a  colony  of  weavers  have 
gone  from  hence  and  fettled  at  Dundalk. 
Gilford  and  Bann-Brid,ge,  abound  with  bleach-yards,  for 
carrying  on   the.  linen  manufacture,  the  Bann-water  being 
proper  for  that  ufe. — The  greateft  fairs  for  linen  cloth  in  the 
kingdom  are  held  here. 
Loughbrikland.      Marie  has  been  lately  difcovered    here, 
which  has  greatly  inriched  the  farmer's  lands;  and  the  linen 
manufacture  enables  them  to  pay  their  rents  well. — In  fhort, 
the  ftaple  commodity  of  this   county  is  the  linen  cloth,  of 
which  the  northern  commonalty  already  experience  the  be- 
nefit ;  being  freed  from  much  of  that  wretchednefs,  too  vifi- 
ble  among  the  lower  fort  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  this  branch  of  trade  has  not  yet  been  improved  to  pur- 
pofe.     The  county  in  general  is  populous  and  flourifhing, 
and  daily  increafes  in  wealth  and  inhabitants. 
Leinster,  or  LemsteR  Province,  is  wafhed  on  the  fouth 
and  eaft  by  the  fea,  and  is  indented   by  thofe  of  Munfter, 
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Connnuoht,  and  Ulfter,  the  two  formfr  bounding  it  on  the 
weft  arid  foilth-weft,  the  latter  on  the  north.  'Tis  fepatated 
from  Connaught  by  the  Snannon,  and  from  a  part  of  Mu  li- 
fter by  the  Shu  re.  It  has  a  temperate  clear  air,  a  foil  fruit- 
ful in  corn  and  pafture  ;  and,  although  fome  parts  are  woody, 
it  abounds  in  general  with  cattle,  fowl,  milk,  butter,  cheele, 
fifh,  &c.  and  alfo  thofe  final!  ambling  horfes,  called  hobbies. — 
The  principal  counties,  which  have  any  trade  deferving  our 
notice,  are  as  follow  : 
Louth   County,  which,  though  the  lead  in  the  kingdom,  is 

fruitful  in  corn,  and  a  fweet  herbage. 
CarLington,   is  one  of  the  btft  harbours  in  Ireland,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Newry  ;  bur,  the  town  lying  a  little  out 
of  the  way,  the  commerce  is  not  equal  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
harbour.      Yet  it  has  a  well- frequented  market,  and  is  far 
from  a  defpicable  place,  there  being  fome  merchants  who  have 
good  (hips  built  here,  and  which  ufe  the  coal  trade  to  White- 
haven ;  as  alfo  the  fifhing  in  the  feafon,  which    is  the  life  of 
trade  on  all  this  fide  of  Ireland,  efpecially  north. 
Drogheda,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  on  a  bay  of  it's 
own  name.     They  have  a  tolerable  trade  here  to  the  north 
parts  of  England,  and  are  fupplied  with   large  quantities  of 
coals  from  Whitehaven,  which   they   again  fend  by  land  to 
all  the  country  round,  as  well  as  up  the  Boyn. 
East  Meath  County,    is  a  plain,  fruitful,   and   populous 
country,  feeding   many    herd   of  cattle,    and  abounding  in 
corn. 
West  Meath  County,  fo  called,  in  refpecl  of  it's  fituation 
from  the  former,  runs  weft:  to  the  Shannon,  and  lies  betwixt 
King's  County  on  the  fouth,  and  Longford  on  the  north,  to 
neither  of  which  it  is  inferior  in  fertility,  number  of  inhabi- 
tants,  or  any  other  advantage. 
Longford  County,  though  (mall,  and  has  fome  bogs  and 

fenny  places,  yet,  in  the  main,  'tis  a  rich  pleafant  county. 
Duelin,  or  Develin  County.  The  fouth  parts  are  but 
little  cultivated,  being  fomewhat  mountainous ;  but  the  reft 
is  level  and  fruitful  in  grafs,  corn,  and  abounds  with  fifti, 
tame  and  wild  fowl;  but  the  wood  is  fo  cut  down,  that  their 
fuel  is  turf  or  fea-coal.  Thefe  parts  are  alfo  well  inhabited, 
and  dilTinouifhtd  for  a  peculiar  neatnefs  and  elegance,  and, 
indeed,  improvements  of  all  kinds,  beyond  the  other  pro- 
vinces.    'Tis  divided  into  6  baronies. 

This  is  truly,  what  the  learned  Camden  juftly  calls  it,  a  royal 
city,  and  a  moft  noble  emporium,  it  being,  without  difpute, 
the  largeft,  the  beft  built,  and  the  moft  populous  of  all  the 
cities  in  the  king's  dominions,  London  only  excepted ;  the 
fuburbs  are  to  this  day  fo  increafing  on  every  fide  in  additional 
buildings,  befides  alterations,  that  like  London,  which  it  re- 
fembles  alfo  in  the  manner  of  building,  and  names  of  ftreets, 
&c.  it  would  require  a  new  defcription  every  year. 
It  is  the  grand  mart,  and  the  center  of  commerce  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  efpecially  for  the  communication  of  trade 
with  England  ;  and  though  Cork,  as  before  obferved,  is  the 
chief  port  for  the  trade  to  foreign  parts,  and  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  provifions  to  the  Weft-Indies,  a  trade  of  great  im- 
portance to  Ireland,  yet  the  trade  of  Dublin  is  unfpeakably 
beyond  that  of  Cork  in  this  particular,  viz.  that,  by  it's  great 
import  of  all  kinds  of  merchandize  from  all  the  countries  in 
the  world,  either  direttly,  or  by  the  way  of  England,  it  has 
the  chief  part  of  the  inland  trade ;  and  from  hence  thofe 
goods  are  again  conveyed,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  trade, 
to  all  the  inland  cities  and  towns  of  the  kingdom ;  by  which 
'means  Dublin  is  the  mart,  or  center,  of  the  whole  trade  of 
the  kingdom,  with  exception  to  thofe  parts  only  which  we 
have  obferved  to  be  eminent  for  this  or  that  peculiar  branch 
of  commerce,  as  Cork  or  Kinfale  for  the  Weft-India  trade, 
Limerick  and  Gallway  for  that  to  France  and  Spain,  and 
Londonderry  and  Belfaft  for  the  fifhery  and  trade  to 
Scotland. 

The  only  misfortune  of  this  city  is  the  deficiency  of  it's  har- 
bour, occafioned  by  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  LifFy, 
where  there  are  fuch  heaps  of  fand  brought  in   by  the  tides, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  loaden  fhips  to  come  in,  except  at  fpring- 
tides ;  and  even  then  fhips  of  great  burden  dare  not  venture 
in,  the  bar  being  fo  fhoal,  that,  at  low  water,  it"  is  but  fix 
feet,  and  at  high  water  not  above  16  or  18  feet  deep,  except 
in  extraordinary  high  tides;  nor  when  they  are  in  the  haven, 
can  any  fhip  come  to  the  kay,   if  they  draw  above  (even  or 
eight  feet  of  water,  all  the  reft  being  obliged  to  lie  below 
in  the  river,  and  deliver  their  goods   by  lighters,  and  other 
vcflels,  at  Ringfend,  about  three  miles  from  the  bar.     There 
is,  however,  very  good  riding  in  all  parts  of  the  bay,  on  the 
north  fide  for  fome  winds,  and  on  the  fouth  for  others  ;  alfo 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  Hoith,  a  promontory  of  land  that 
form1,  the   north  point  of  the  bay,  there  is  a  very  convenient 
road  fof  large  {hips,  near  an  ifland  called  Ireland's-Eye  ;  fo 
that  the  merchants  of  Dublin  are  not  without   a  convenient 
fecure  retreat  for  their  great  fhips  on  all  occafionv,  unlefs  in 
violent  florins  of  wind  from  the  fouth- weft,  which  often  drive 
them  from  their  anchors  out  at  Pea, 

city  is  fupplied  with  coals  by  nSip'ping  fr<  111  Whitehaven 
in  Cumberland,  and  Swanfey  in  Wales,  in  fuch  large  fleets, 
that  it  is  common  to  fee  200  fail  of  Colliers  in  the  read  at  a 
trmci 


KitDARE  County  is  an  open,  pleafant,  and  plentiful  coun- 
ty, abounds  in  corn  and  pafturage,  and  is  well  watered  with 
the  Barrow,  Liffy,  and  other  rivers.  It  is  divided  into  ten 
baronies. 
King's  County  was  formerly  boggy,  but  is  now  a  populous 
well-improved  county. — It  has  feveral  good  market-towns ; 
and  at  Bally-Bay  is  a  well-fituate  thriving  plantation,  near 
the  center  of  the  county. 
Queen's  County  has  alfo  feveral  good  market-towns,  and 

flourifhing  plantations. 
Wicklow  County  is  pretty  mountainous,  but  fruitful  in  the 
low  lands,  and  has  been  fo  much  improved  fince  the  fuffering 
by  the  Popifh  mafiacre,  that  it  is  inferior  to  few  counties  in 
Ireland.     A  copper-mine  was  a  few  years  fince  difcovered 
here,  which  is  likely  to  turn  to  very  good  account. 
Wicklow,  the  chief,  or  fhire  town,  has   a  narrow  haven  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Leitrim.     It  has  no  great  trade,  unlefs 
in  carrying  provifions  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  for  the  haven  is 
good  for  little.     This  place  is  remarkable   for  the  beft  ale  in 
Ireland. — At  Dunlavin  is  a  fine  Englifh  planut.on,  and  a 
good  market. 
Catherlagh  County  is  very  fruitful  and  woody,  and  divided 

into  5  baronies. 
Kilkenny  County  is  a  plentiful  country,  fo  populous  as  to 
be  adorned  with  more  towns  and  caftles  than   any  county  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and,  though  it  is  mountainous  in  the  fouth 
part,  yet  it  is  faid  to  have  fire  without  fmoke,  earth   without 
bog,  water  without  mud,  and  air  without  fog;  fo  that,  hav- 
ing all  the  four  elements  in  fuch  perfection,  it  is  juftly  reputed 
a  healthful,  as  well  as  a  pleafant  county:     It  comprehends 
10  baronies. 
Kilkenny    Town    is   a  large,    populous,    neat,    well-built, 
wealthy  city,  with  as  good  a  trade  as  any  inland  town  of  that 
kingdom. 
Wexford  County  is,  in  fome  places,  very  fruitful  in  corn 
and  pafture,  though  in  others  it  has  a  coarfe  and  barren 
foil. 
Ross  is  a  town  of  good  trade,  by  means  of  it's  own   river, 
formed  by  the  conjunction  of  the  Nure  and  Barrow,  which 
brings  up  fhips  of  very  confiderable  burden  to  it's  kay. 
Wexford  Town  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Slane.     It 
is  a  large  corporation,  as  well  as  fhire-town,  and  has  a  very 
good  harbour  for  vefTels  that  draw  about  12  or  15  feet  water; 
and  all  which  draw  more  water  are  obliged  to  lade  and  un- 
lade in  a  creek,   near  the  mouth  of  the  haven  on  the  fouth 
fide  three  miles  from   the  town,    where  is  water  enough, 
but  no  Ihelter  from  the  fouth-weft  winds  that  come  over- 
land. 

Remarks, 

If  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  confult  the  article  Britain 
[Great-Britain]  he  will  there  find  the  commercial  ftate 
of  England  comparatively  confidered  with  that  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  with  an  impartial  view  to  the  mutual  intereft  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  not  to  the  diftinct  and  feparate  intereft 
of  either,  independent  of  the  other  two.  See  alfo  the  articles 
Linen  and  Wool. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  there  urged,  we  fliall  further 
obferve, 

That  if  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland  had  not  fufTered  fome 
checks  from  thejealoufy  of  England,  Ireland  might  have  an- 
fwered  every  end  of  a  beneficial  colony  to  the  kingdom,  by 
making  this  branch  it's  peculiar  or  local  manufacture,  and  re- 
ftraining  their  attempts  in  fuch  other  branches  as  are  more 
injurious  to  England.  The  difcouragement  on  their  linens 
has  compelled  them  to  take  up  other  manufactures,  as  well  as 
to  return  to  their  old  bufinefs  of  victualling,  in  which  their 
fale  being  chiefly  to  France,  or  the  Streights,  and  all  mer- 
chants being  apt  to  buy  where  they  fell,  they  are  induced  to 
bring  back  many  commodities  fimilar  to  thofe  they  would  re- 
ceive from  hence,  if  their  linen-trade  was  greater,  and  their 
others  lefs. 

Laws  to  prevent  the  importation  of  cattle,  butter,  &c.  from 
Ireland  into  England,  feem  to  give  a  monopoly,  to  a  few 
breeding  counties  to  impofe  upon  the  reft  of  the  people  high 
prices  for  cattle,  &c.  to  the  ruin  of  our  manufactures,  and 
force  the  labourer  to  live  dear,  and  of  courfe  to  raife  wages. 
This  is  greatly  detrimental  to  our  navigation  ;  for  whatever 
enhances  the  expences  of  a  fhip,  enhances  it's  freight  and 
gives  opportunity  to  foreigners  to  victual  cheaper  in  Ireland 
than  we  can  do  at  home. 

To  this  it  has  been  objected,  That  this  is  done  to  keep  up 
or  raife  the  value  of  our  lands. — To  which  it  has  been  an- 
fwered, 

That  there  is  always  a  great  clamour  about  encouraging  the 
domeftic  confumption,  which,  making  necclTaries  bear  a 
great  price,  can  arife  only  from  a  miftake  in  the  knowledge 
of  trade  ;  for  this  is  fo  far  from  beneficial,  that  it  has  the 
contrary  effect,  becaufe,  the  lefs  is  confumed  within,  the 
more  will  be  left  to  export ;  the  cheaper  things  arc,  the  more 
of  them  will  be  exported,  and  it  is  exportation  only  that 
makes  a  nation  rich. 

This 
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This  monopoly, with  refpect  to  the  people,  is  unjuft,  and  the 
benefit  to  the  landholders  only  imaginary:  for  inftance,  A 
hath  a  grazing  eitate,  to  raife  the  value  of  which,  all  cattle 
from  Ireland  are  to  be  prohibited:  A,  having  the  fole  mar- 
ket, rail'es  the  price  of  his  cattle  upon  the  rell  of  the  peo- 
ple, 1),  C,  D,  down  to  Z,  and  their  pockets  are  to  be 
emptied  to  fill  his.  Is  this  dealings  equally  by  the  na- 
tion in  general  ?  Though  thefe  people  were  as  blind  as 
puppies,  yet  neceffity,  and  the  natural  courfe  of  things, 
will  force  them  to  retaliate  upon  him;  for  as  a  monopoly 
rail'es  the  price  of  cattle,  their  deamefs  raifes  the  price  of 
labour;  dear  labour  makes  dear  goods;  fo  that  the  food, 
cloathing,  uteniils,  labour,  every  thing  A  wants,  come 
dearer  to  him  ;  an  inhanced,  imaginary  value  is  given  to 
every  thing:  fo  that,  though  A  fhould  have  more  rent 
for  a  time  (which  yet  the  decline  of  foreign  trade  muft 
bring  down  afterwards)  the  money  he  receives  is  of  lefs 
value,  not  going  fo  far,  or  being  able  to  purchafe  fo  much, 
as  when  goods  bore  their  natural  value  only:  wherefore 
what  he  thinks  he  gains  on  the  one  hand  is  loft  on  the 
other ;  it  is  a  deceptio  vifus,  fetting  people  to  prey  upon 
one  another,  and  letting  foreigners  in  the  mean  while  eat 
the  bread  out  of  their  mouths  ;  for  a  nation  that  adds  an 
artificial  value  to  it's  commodities,  by  monopolies,  can- 
not export  them  in  fuch  quantities  to  foreign  parts,  where 
they  are  rivalled  by  thole  that  bear  only  their  natural 
value;  and  their  home-confumption  in  general  will  fink 
in  pi  ice,  by  the  nation's  having  lefs  money  brought  in  by 
foreign  trade:  fuch  a  two-edged  fword  are  like  the  mono- 
polies to  lands. 

Every  home  commodity,  in  a  free  trade,  will  find  it's  natu- 
ral value;  for,  though  that  fluctates,  as  of  necelfny  it  muft, 
according  to  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  feafons,  yet,  for  the 
home-confumption,  eveiy  home  commodity  mult  have  great 
advantages  over  the  foreign,  as  being  upon  the  fpot,  and  free 
from  freight,  infurance,  commiflion,  and  charges ;  which, 
on  the  produce  of  lands,  being  all  bulky  commodities,  muft, 
in  the  general,  be  about  15  per  cent,  and  a  greater  advantage 
cannot  be  given  without  prejudice;  for  15  per  cent,  makes  a 
great  difference  in  the  price  of  neceflaries,  between  the  na- 
tion felling  and  the  nation  buying,  and  is  a  great  difficulty  on 
the  latter,  but,  arifing  from  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  can- 
not be  helped ;  though  it  is  fufficient  fecurity  to  the  landhold- 
ers, that  foreigners  can  never  import  more  necefiaries  than  are 
abfolutely  required ;  and  it  is  prefumed,  in  fuch  cafes,  they  have 
more  charity  than  to  flarve  the  people,  merely  for  an  imagi- 
nary profit,  which  yet  would  prove  their  ruin  in  the  end  ; 
for  it  is  an  egregious  fallacy,  and  an  abfurdity,  to  think  to 
raife  or  keep  up  the  value  of  lands  by  opprcflions  on  the  peo- 
ple, that  cramp  the  commerce  of  the  nation  ;  for,  if  trade 
declines,  the  common  people  muft  either  come  upon  the  pa- 
rifti,  or  fly  for  bufinefs  to  other  trading  nations.  In  the  firft 
cafe,  they  become  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  rich,  and,  inftead 
of  purchafing  the  produce  of  the  lands,  muft  have  it  given 
them  :  and,  in  the  other  cafe,  when  the  confumers  are  gone, 
what  price  will  the  produce  of  land  bear? 
A  fmall  confumption  makes  a  fmall  demand,  and  a  fmall 
demand  makes  a  fmall  price  for  any  commodity:  fo  that 
when  in  converfation  the  wifdom  of  our  laws  is  magnified  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  cattle,  &c  from  Ireland,  how 
would  a  Hollander  or  Frenchman  fmile  when  he  reflected, 
that,  in  his  country,  the  poor,  getting  provifions  from  any 
place  where  they  can  be  had  the  cheapeft,  are  thereby  enabled 
to  work  at  prices  the  Englilh  cannot  live  on,  and,  by  work- 
ing cheaper,  run  away  with  their  trade,  their  money,  and 
their  working  people;  and,  when  thefe  are  gone,  we  may  as 
well  give  them  the  land  into  the  bargain,  for  any  value  it 
will  be  of. 

After  the  fear  that  the  value  of  our  lands  mould  be  leffened 
by  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  had  produced  a  deftrudtive 
prohibition  of  Irifh  cattle,  the  people  of  that  country,  being 
neceffitated  to  find  out  fome  other  employment  for  their 
lands,  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  breeding  of  fheep,  and 
raifed  a  growth  of  wool.  No  fooner  was  this  effected,  but  a 
prohibition  enfued  on  our  part,  to  export  the  manufactures 
made  of  that  wool. 

This  prohibition  on  the  Irifh,  it  is  to  be  greatly  feared,  has 
much  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  woollen  trade  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  raifed  that  of  France;  for,  unlefs  the  Englifh 
take  off  the  Irifh  wool,  and  manufacture  it  themfelyes,  or 
unlefs  the  Irifh  are  fuffered  to  export  woollen  goods,  they 
will  fell  their  wool  to  the  beft  bidder,  and  that  is  France; 
and  they  have  and  will  work  the  fame  up  into  fabrics, 
racon  d'Angleterre,  i.  e.  according  to  the  fame  make  of 
the  Englifh,  in  length,  breadth,  and  all  other  peculiarities, 
and  have  deceived  foreigners,  by  paffing  them  for  the 
Britifh  woollen  manufactures.  See  the  article  France, 
with  regard  to  their  woollen  manufactures. 
As,  therefore,  the  woollen  trade  of  France  has  increafed, 
that  of  Britain  has  declined  :  fo  that  fuch  reftraints  as  thefe 
have  not  only  hurt  the  Irifh,  and  injured  ourfelves,  but  in 
riches  France;  for,  as  the  crfe  now  ftands,  with  regard  to 
the  article  of  cheapnefs,  it  fhculd  leem  that  cither  Ireland 
or  France  muft,  at  length,  have  the  woollen  manufacture, 
Vol.  I. 


unlefs  Ireland  is  effectually  encouraged  by  England  in  the 
linen  manufacture,  &c.  and  England  can  herlelf  work  up 
the  wool  of  Ireland  as  cheap  as  France  or  Ireland  Can  do. 
The  Irifh  export  clandeftinely  fome  camblets  to  Lifbon,  and 
undcrfell  the  French;  therefore  it  feems  very  probable  that 
the  Irifh  might  fome  how  be  made  inftrumental  to  recover 
the  woollen  trade  out  of  French  hands,  which  the  Englifh 
do  not  feem  capable  of,  till  it's  heavy  taxes  upon  trade,  and 
fome  monopolies,  are  removed.  And  fhall  we  compliment 
the  French  with  a  trade  that  we  deny  to  our  own  fubjects  ? 
Nay,  one  third  of  what  Ireland  gets  centers  here  at  laft; 
and  fhall  we  refufe  fuch  a  fum,  which  the  Irifh  would  draw 
from  the  hands  of  our  rivals,  and  put  into  our  own  ?  See 
the  article  Britain  [Great-Britain]  Debts  [Nati- 
onal Debts]  Funds,  Linen  and  Woollen  Manu- 
factures. 

Further  Remarks  on  Ireland,    fince   the    laft    War, 
and  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  1763. 

By  our  prohibiting,  by  a  perpetual  law,  32  Car.  II.  cap.  2. 
the  importation  of-  black  cattle,  fheep,  or  fwine;  or  beef, 
mutton,  Iamb,  pork,  bacon,  butter,  or  cheefe  from  Ireland, 
we  forced  the  people  of  that  ifland  into  the  curing  of  all 
forts  of  fait  provifions,  which  they  exported  to  France, 
whereby  the  French  were  enabled  to  furnifh  their  infant 
colonies  in  the  Weft-Indies,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than 
they  could  otherwife  have  done  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  by 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  fugars,  cotton,  indico,  &c. 
from  the  Britifh  colonies,  directly  to  any  place  but  England, 
we  kept  the  price  of  all  thofe  commodities  at  fo  high  a  rate, 
that  the  planters  in  the  French  colonies  found  a  ready  fale, 
and  confiderable  profit  upon  every  thing  they  could  produce 
in  their  plantations;  which  they  could  not  have  done,  had 
our  colonies  been  indulged,  under  more  eligible  reftrictions, 
with  a  direct  exportation  to  every  market  in  Europe. 
By  thefe  means  we  contributed  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
French  colonies ;  and  to  lhew  how  we  contributed  to  their 
woollen  manufactures,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  by  prohi- 
biting the  importation  of  black  cattle,  &c.  from  Ireland, 
we  put  the  people  there  upon  keeping  numerous  flocks  of 
fheep,  and  producing  large  quantities  of  wool  they  fent  to 
England,  which  we  ftill  allowed  ;  but  another  part  they 
began  to  work  up  in  a  coarfe  fort  of  manufacture  for  them- 
felves :  this  eftablifhed  a  fort  of  woollen  manufacture  among 
them,  which  increafed  fo  faft,  that,  before  the  year  1699, 
they  had  begun  to  export  confiderable  quantities,  efpecially 
of  the  coarfer  fort;  but  in  that  year  a  felfifh  monopolizing 
fpirit  again  feized  England,  and  by  an  act  10  and  1 1  Will.  III. 
cap.  10.  we  prohibited  the  exporting  or  conveying  out  of 
Ireland,  into  any  foreign  parts,  other  than  into  England 
and  Wales,  any  worfted,  bay,  or  woollen  yarn,  cloth, 
ferge,  bays,  kerfeys,  fays,  frizes,  druggets,  cloth-ferges, 
fhalloons,  or  any  other  drapery  fluffs,  or  woollen  manufac- 
tures whatfoever.  What  was  the  confequence  ?  An  im- 
mediate (top  was  put  to  many  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures of  Ireland,  and  moft  of  the  poor  manufacturers  made 
ihift  to  get  over  to  France,  where  they  were  kindly  receiv- 
ed, and  fet  to  work  as  faft  as  poflible;  and  for  this  purpofe, 
a  clandeftine  intercourfe  was  fet  on  foot  for  running  wool 
from  Ireland  to  France;  which  has  continued  ever  fince, 
notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  the  punifhment;  fo  that  in- 
ftead of  having  our  fellow-fubjects  of  Ireland  for  our  rivals, 
we  have  had  our  enemies,  the  French,  for  fuch,  in  the  whole 
of  our  woollen  manufactures :  and  this  will  always  be  the 
cafe,  when  we  give  a  monopoly  of  any  trade  or  manufac- 
ture to  any  fet  of  people,  or  to  any  part  of  our  own  domi- 
nions: we  may  prevent  the  reft  of  our  own  people  from  in- 
terfering, but  we  cannot  prevent  foreign  ftates ;  and  our 
monopoly  will  probably  enable  them  to  interfere. 
To  apply  what  has  been  faid  to  our  American  Colo- 
nies :  If  we  could  prevent  them  from  fupplying  themfelves 
at  foreign  Ports  with  foreign  Manufactures,  it 
would  be  the  intereft  of  Great-Britain  to  allow  them  a 
free  and  direct  importation  of  every  commodity  they  can 
produce,  or  manufacture,  to  every  foreign  port,  where  it 
can  be  difpofed  of  to  advantage:  but  if  we  have,  by  our 
mifconduct,  unhappily  paifed  the  manufactures  of  this  king- 
dom to  an  extravagant  price,  [fee  Duties  and  Labour] 
1  muft  think,  that  this  might  be  done  by  fuch  a  fmall  duty 
upon  importation,  as  cannot  make  ft  worth  a  man's  while 
to  run  the  rifk  of  clandeftine  importation  of  any  fort  of  fo- 
reign manufacture,  into  any  of  our  colonies. — But,  if  our  ma- 
nufactures have  been,  or  fhould  be,  railed  to  fuch  a  high  price, 
as  cannot  be  counter-ballanced  by  fuch  a  fmall  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign,  it  may  be  fafely  enough  prophefied, 
that  it  will  be  impofhble  to  confi  e  our  colonies  to  the  ufe  of 
our  manufactures,  by  any  reftraint  we  can  lay  upon  their 
trade :  they  will,  by  degrees,  fet  up  every  fort  of  manufac- 
ture within  themlelves.  and  foon  become  our  rivals,  as  Ire- 
land did,  at  the  foreign  markets  ;  in  which  cafe,  it  will  not, 
we  hope,  be  faid,  that  we  ought  to  do  by  them  as  we  have 
done  by  Ireland;  lor  we  fhould  then  bejufily  compared  to 
the  dog  in  the  manger,  who  cannot  eat  his  oats  himfelf, 
12  T  nor 
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fior  allow  the  horfe  to  eat  them  that  can.     And  till  they  could 
jupply  themfclves,  they  would  be  chiefly  fupplied  by  foreign 
manufactures ;  for  foreigners  would  imitate  our  manufactures 
fa  exactly,  that  it  would  be  impotfible  to  diftinguifh  them, 
after  beinsj  landed  and  lodged  in  the  merchant's   warehoufe, 
or  retailer's  fhop,  and  equally   lmpoffible  to   prevent  fmug- 
gling  them  afJhore,  upon   fuch   extenlive  coafts  as  we  now 
have  in  America.     See  the  article  France. 
Therefore,  if  we  can  keep  the  manufactures  of  this  king- 
dom at  a  moderate  price,  which,  confidering  the  extent  and 
fertility  of  this  ifland,  it   will   be  our  own    fault  if   we  do 
not,  [fee  Agriculture]   we  have  no  occafion  for  laying 
peftramts    upon   the   trade  of  any  part  of  the  Britifh  domi- 
nions :   if  we  cannot  do  this,  we  ought,  we  muft,  at  length, 
encourage  manufactures  in  other  parts  of  our  dominions,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  clandtftine  importation  of  foreign  manu- 
factures even  into  this  ifland  itfelf.     Let  us,    therefore,  abo- 
lifh    all   thofe   restraints   which    a   mifapprehenfion   of  the 
nature  of  trade  has  induced  us  to  lay  upon  our  diftant  fet- 
tlements,  and  content  oufelves   with  the  profits  that  muft 
accrue   to   this  ifland   from  dominion   alone:  for  whilft  the 
feat  of  government  is  here,  we  may  be  convinced  from  hif- 
tory  as  well   as  experience,  that  the  riches  of  all  our  domi- 
nions, how  remote  foever,  will  center  in  this  ifland.    Rome 
was  never  remarkable  for  trade  or  manufactures ;  nor  was  there 
a  city  in  Italy,  famous  for  trade  during  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  yet  the  riches  of  the  conquered  world  centered  in  Italy, 
and  chiefly  in  the  city  of  Rome.     Thither  every  man  in  the 
empire  repaired,  as  foon  as  he  had  got  a  fortune  fuffkient  for 
fupporting  him  with  grandeur  and  magnificence  in  that  city. 
Madrid  has  no  trade,  yet  all  the  riches  of  Spain,  and  as  much 
of  the   riches  of  America  as   their  pride  and  lazinefs   will 
allow   them   to    retain,    center   in   Madrid.       Paris   has   no 
trade,  nor  any   great  manufacture    for  export,  yet  all   the 
riches  of  France  center  at  Paris.     It  feems,   therefore,  to 
be  our  intereft,   as   well  as  our  duty,  to  promote,  as  much 
as   we   can,    the   trade   and   manufactures  of  every  part  of 
our  dominions,    without   being  feared  by  that  old  and  fool- 
ifh  jealoufy  of  thejr  interfering  with  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  their    mother-country  ;    for    if  they   can,  foreign 
nations   will   and  may;    and  if  we  muft  lofe   any  trade  or 
manufacture   we  are  now    poffeffed   of,    furely    we    ought 
to   with   that  it    may    be   gained    by    our    fellow- fubjects, 
who  will  bring  molt  of  their  riches   hither  as  foon  as  ac- 
quired,  rather  than  that  it  fhould   be  gained  by  foreigners, 
•who   will    never   bring  a  {hilling  of  their  riches   into  this 
ifland,  and  whofe  riches  may  the  very  next  year  be  em- 
ployed for  our  destruction. 

Of    linen,    hemp,   flax,   thread,   or  yarn,   imported   from 
Ireland. 

*  Hemp  or  flax,  thread,  yarn,  and  linen,  of  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  Ireland,  being  permitted  to  be  imported  di- 
rectly  from  thence  by  Britifh  or  Irifli,  duty-free,  the  mafter 
of  the  vefiel,  in  order  to  exempt  them  from  duty,  muft  bring 
a  certificate  from  the  chief  officers  of  the  port  of  Ireland  where 
fhipped,  expreffing  the  marks,  numbers,  weights,  or  tale  of 
the  fpecies  of  each  bale,  or  parcel,  mentioned  in  the  bill  of 
lading,  with  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  perfons  that 
have  fworn  the  goods  to  be  of  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  that  kingdom,  and  where,  and  to  whom  in  Great-Britain 
configned.  The  form  of  which  certificate  is  ufually  as  fol- 
lows: 

*  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  39.  feft.  1.  1  Ann.  cap.  8.  fed.  2. 
12  Ann.  cap.  16.  feci.  1.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  25.  feft.  2.  10 
Geo.  I.  cap.  17.  fed.  4.     16  Geo.  I.  cap.  26.  feet.  6. 

Port  of  Dublin. 
Thefe  are  to  certify,  that  A.  B.  of  this  city  hath  entered  here 
310  pieces,  being  7580  yards  of  plain  Irifli  linen  cloth, 
duty  free ;  to  be  fhipped  on  board  the  Hope  of  London,  Wil- 
fon  mafter,  for  Southampton;  which  faid  linen  cloth  is  the 
product  and  manufacture  of  this  kingdom,  as  appears  by  the 
affidavit  of  B.  C.  of  this  city,  taken  before  us  the  5th  in- 
ftant. 

Witnefs  our  hands  and  feals  of  office,  this  10th  day  of  Fe- 
bruary,   1730. 

C.  D.'Colleaor,  D.  E.  Cuftomer,  E.  F.  Comptroller. 

Which  certificate  muft  be  produced  to  the  principal  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  at  the  port  of  importation,  and  the  truth  there- 
of be  confirmed  by  oath  made  on  warrant,  to  which  it  muft 
be  annexed.     The  form  of  which  oath  muft  be  as  follows: 

25th  of  February,    17^0. No.  54. 

In  the  Hope  of  London,  William  Wilfon  mafter,  from 
Dublin. 

Francis  Willis. 

y  W  *  lv('  !"'a,;'s  con!ainir>g  75#0  yards  plain  Irifh 
'  linen,  as  per  certificate  dated  the  iotb  inftant, 
'      hereunto  annexe^  I. 


William  Wilfon,  mafter  of  the  above  fliip,  maketh  oath, 
That  the  five  bales  of  linen  above-mentioned  were  actually 
Jaden  on  board  his  faid  fhip  at  Dublin  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
faid  bales,  and  linen  therein  contained,  are  the  fame  which 
are  mentioned  in,  and  were  taken  on  board,  by  virtue  of  the 
certificate  from  thence,  dated  the  10th  inftant,  now  produced ; 
and  that  he  verily  believes,  and  knows  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary, but  that  the  faid  linen  is  of  the  product  and  manu- 
facture of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

Signed — William  Wilfon. 

Jurat  25°  die  Februarii,  1730, 
coram  me  A.  B.  Collector. 

Wool,  wool-fells,  &c.  imported  from  Ireland. 

*  Wool,  wool-fells,  fhortlings,  mortlings,  wool!  flocks,  wor- 
fted,  bay  or  woollen  yarn,  cloth,  ferges,  bays,  kerfeys,  fays, 
frizes,  druggets,  fhalloons,  fluffs,  cloth  ferges,  or  any  other 
drapery  made  of,  or  mixed  with,  wool  or  woollen-flocks  and 
manufactured  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  may  be  imported 
from  Dublin,  Waterford,  Youghall,  Kinfale,  Cork,  Droghe- 
da,  and  New  Rofs,  into  Biddeford,  Barnftaple,  Minehead 
Bridgewater,  Briftol,  Milford  Haven,  Chefter,  or  Liverpool^ 
provided  notice  be  firft  give  to  the  cuftomer  or  collector,  &c. 
of  the  port  into  which  the  fame  are  intended  to  be  brought 
of  the  quality,  quantity,  and  package,  with  the  marks  'and 
numbers,  and  the  name  of  the  fhip  and  mafter,  and  the  port 
into  which  they  are  to  be  imported  ;  and  bond  muft  be  en- 
tered into  with  one  or  more  fuffkient  fureties,  in  treble  the 
value  of  the  goods,  for  the  due  landing  of  the  fame. 

*  1  Will,  and  Mary,  cap.  32.  fed.  6.  7  and  8  Will.  IIL 
cap.  28.  fed.  5.  10  and  n  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  feft.  io, 
14.     4  Ann.  cap.  7.  fed.  1. 

The  form  of  which  bond  muft  be  as  follows: 

Noverint  univerfi,  &c. 

Whereas  the  above-bounden  Benjamin  Forward  hath  given 
notice,  to  the  cuftomer  or  collector  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms  in 
the  port  of  Chefter,  of  his  intentions  of  lading  at  the  port  of 
Dublin,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  80  packs,  containing 
1800  ftone  of  Irifh  wool  (marked  and  numbered  as  in  the 
margin)  on  board  the  fhip  Fortune  of  Liverpool,  whereof 
James  Hopkins  is  mafter,  in  order  to  be  imported  into  the 
port  of  Chefter,  and  for  which  he  hath  defired  a  licence  ac- 
cordingly. 

Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  fuch,  That  if  the 
faid  Benjamin  Forward,  or  his  affigns,  or  any  of  them,  fhall 
not  carry  the  faid  wool,  fo  laden  at  Dublin  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  into  any  port  beyond  the  fea,  but  fhall  duly  and 
truly  import  the  fame  in  the  aforefaid  veffel,  into  the  port 
of  Chefter,  or  into  fome  of  the  following  ports  of  Great- 
Britain,  viz.  Biddeford,  Barnftaple,  Minehead,  Bridge- 
water,  Briftol,  Milford  Haven,  or  Liverpool,  and  fhall 
there  unlade,  and  put  on  fhore  the  fame,  the  dangers  of 
the  feas  excepted  :  then  this  prefent  obligation  to  be  void, 
and  of  none  effect,  or  elfe  to  remain  in  full  force,  effect, 
and  virtue. 

Benjamin  Forward, 
James  Hopkins. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  prefence  of 

A.  B.  Collector, 

B.  C.  Comptroller. 

And,  when  bond  is  thus  given,  the  chief  cuftomer  or  col- 
lector, &c.  of  the  port,  muft  grant  a  licence  under  their 
hands  and  feals  of  office,  for  the  importation  of  the  goods 
therein  fpecified  j  which  licence  muft  be  in  the  following 
form: 


Port  of  Chefter. 

In  purfuance  of  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  years  of  the  reign  of  king  William  the  Third,  in- 
titled,  An  act  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool  out  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Ireland  and  England  into  foreign  parts,  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  woollen  manufactures  in  the  king- 
dom of  England : 

Wc  do  hereby  certify,  That  Benjamin  Forward, 
of  Chefter,  hath  given  us  notice  of  his  intention 
of  lading,  at  the  port  of  Dublin,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  80  packs,  containing  1800  ftone  of 
B  F.  Irifh  wool,  marked  and  numbered  as  in  the  mar- 
No.  x  a  80.  gin,  on  board  the  fhip  Fortune  of  Liverpool, 
whereof  James  Hopkins  is  mafter,  to  be  import- 
ed into  the  port  of  Chefter  ;  and  hath  here  given 
fecurity,  according  to  the  faid  act,  for  the  land- 
ing thereof  accordingly,  the  danger  of  the  feas 
excepted :  therefore  he  faid  the  Benjamin  For- 
ward is  hereby  licenfed  to  lade  and  import  the 

fame 
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fame,  according  to  the  faid  act.     Witnefs  our 
Loc.  *  Sig.  hands  and  feals  of  office,  the  27th  day  of  Janu- 
ary,  1730. 

A.  B.  Collector,  C.  D.  Comptroller. 

*  And  when,  by  virtue  of  the  aforefaid  licence,  fuch  wool, 
&c.  arrives  at  the  intended  port  of  Great-Briiain,  it  muft  be 
obferved  whether  the  cockets  granted  in  Ireland  for  the  ex- 
portation thereof,  are  wrote  on  paper  (and  not  on  parch- 
ment) and  are  figned  by  three  of  the'  chief  officers  of  the 
port;  and  whether  the  exact  quantities,  qualities,  marks, 
and  numbers,  are  indorfed  thereon  as  the  law  directs, 
otherwife  the  landing  muft  not  be  permitted:  but,  if  the 
faid  requifues  are  duly  performed,  entries  are  to  be  made, 
and  warrants  granted  for  the  landing,  as  for  other  goods ; 
and,  at  the  landing  the  faid  goods,  they  are  to  be  care- 
fully viewed  and  examined  by  the  furveyor  and  land- 
waiters,  in  order  that  the  landing  may  be  certified  to  the 
officers  of  the  loading-port  in  Ireland,  after  the  following 
manner : 

*  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  28.  fed.  7.     10  and  n  Will.  III. 
cap.  10.   feci.  7. 

Port  of  Chefter. 

Know  ye,  that  Benjamin  Forward  hath  landed  in  this  port, 
out  of  the  fliip  Fortune  of  Liverpool,  James  Hopkins  mafter, 
from  Dublin,  80  packs,  containing  1800  ftone  of  Irifh  wool, 
as  appears  by  theendorfed  particulars;  which  came  by  cocket 
from  thence,  dated  the  18th  day  of  February,  1730,  men- 
tioning to  have  there  laden  80  packs,  containing  1800  ftone 
of  Irifh  wool,  and  for  which  a  licence  was  granted  at  this 
port  the  27th  day  of  January,  1730 ;  which  faid  goods  were 
configned  to  Benjamin  Forward,  and  delivered  by  D.  E. 
land-waiter. 


Certified  the  15th  day  of  March,  1730. 

A.  B.  Collector, 
B.C.  Comptroller^ 
C.  D.  Surveyor. 

*  This  certificate  to  be  made  on  paper,  not  parchment,  and 
to  exprefs  the  exact  quantities,  qualities,  marks,  and  number* 
of  the  goods,  which  arc  not  to  be  obliterated  or  interlined. 

*  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  28.  feci.  7.     10  and  1 1  Will.  III. 
cap.  10.  feci.  7,  9. 

Duplicates  of  which  certificates,  with  the  endorfements  there- 
on, are  likewife  from  time  to  time  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the 
commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  in  London. 

*  And  it  is  required  that  a  regifter  be  kept,  at  the  Cuftom- 
Houle  in  London,  of  all  the  wool,  wool-fells,  &c.  imported 
from  Ireland;  wherein  are  to  be  fpecified  the  particular 
qualities  and  quantities  thereof,  the  matter's  and  owner's 
names,  and  to  whom  configned,  in  order  to  be  compared 
with  an  account  that  is  to  be  fent  from  the  commiffi- 
oners of  the  revenue  in  Ireland  every  half  year:  there- 
fore, befides  the  aforefaid  duplicates,  on  account  of  all 
wool,  &c.  imported  into  the  refpective  ports,  muft  be  tranf- 
mitted every  half-year  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms, 
in  the  following  form  : 

•  1  Will,  and  Mary,  cap.  32.  feci.  n.     7  and  8  Will.  III. 
cap.  28.  fed.  6.     10  and  11  Will.  III.  cap.  10.  feci  6. 

Port  of  Chefter. 

An  account  of  wool,  wool-fells,  fhortlings,  mortlings,  wool- 
flocks,  worfted,  bay  or  woollen  yarn,  cloth,  ferges,bays,  ker- 
feys,  fays,  frizes,  druggets,  Ihallons,  ftufFs,  cloih-ferges,  &c. 
imported  from  Ireland  into  this  port,  between  the  25th  of 
December,  1730,  and  the  24th  of  June,   1731. 


Loading 
ports. 


Dublin. 


Date  of 
cockets. 


i3  Feb. 1730 


Ships 
names. 

Fortune 

Matters 
names. 

Ja.  Hopkins 

Owners 
names. 

J.Dod 

To  whom 
configned. 

B.  Forward 

Marks  and 
numbers. 

Quality  of 
the  packa. 

Quantities 
of  wool. 

Quantities  of 
wool-flocks. 

Quantities 
ofwoollen. 

Yarn 
worfted. 

Numb,   of 
wool-fells. 

B.F. 1  a  80 

80  packs 

1 800  ftone 

£3*  The  circumftances  are  much  the  fame  in  regard  to  what 
other  ports  are  permitted  to  import  the  aforefaid  particulars 
from  Ireland  into  England. 

Wrought  filks,  ftuffs,  &c.  muflins  and  callicoes,  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  Eaft-India,  China,  or  Perfia,  may  not  be  im- 
ported into  Ireland  but  from  Great- Britain,  upon  forfeiture 
thereof,  or  the  value,  and  the  fhip,  furniture,  &c.  5  Geo.  I. 
cap.  11.  §.  12. 

Officers  of  the  cuftoms  of  Ireland  conniving  thereat,  &c. 
forfeit  500 1.  and  are  rendered  incapable. 
No  fugars,  paneles,  fyrups,  or  melaffes,  of  the  product:  of 
any  of  the  plantations  in  America,  nor  any  rum  or  fpirits  of 
America  (except  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  colonies  there)  may  be  imported  into  Ireland,  unlefs 
{hipped  in  Great-Britain,  in  (hips  legally  navigated,  upon  for- 
feiture thereof,  or  the  value,  together  with  the  fhip,  and  all 
her  furniture;  and  may  be  feized  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  lord 
deputy,  lords  juftices,  or  any  perfon  authorized  by  them,  or 
by  warrant  of  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  or  other  magiftrate,  or 
by  any  cuftom  or  excife  officer,  or  their  affiftants.  6  Geo.  il. 
cap.  13.  §.  4. 

Any  perfon  affifting  in  the  unlawful  landing,  or  receiving  any 
of  the  aforefaid  goods  fo  landed,  are  to  forfeit  treble  their 
value;  and,  for  obftructing  officers,  50I.  and  to  fuffer  three 
months  imprifonment.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  §.  5,  6. 
Any  officer  conniving  at  fuch  illegal  landing,  or  making  col- 
lufive  feizures,  is  to  forfeit  50 1.  and  be  rendered  incapable  of 
ferving  his  majefty.  Mafters  of  fhips  (being  his  majefty's 
fubjects)  receiving  any  of  the  aforefaid  goods  on  board,  in 
order  to  land  the  fame  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  this  act, 
are  to  forfeit  iool.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  §.  7. 
Such  offences  and  forfeitures  may  be  profecuted  and  recovered 
in  any  of  the  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  or  in  Dublin, 
at  the  option  of  the  informer  or  profecutor,  within  two  years 
after  the  offence.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  §.  4,  11. 
The  onus  probandi  to  lie  upon  the  claimer,  or  owner,  of  the 
goods.     6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  §.  8. 

Thefe  are  fomeof  the  principal  laws  of  England  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  trade  of  Ireland. 
IRON,  is  the  leaft  heavy  of  all  metals,  except  tin,  but  con- 
fiderably  the  hardeft  of  them  all;  when  pure,  and  well 
wrought,  is  very  tough,  malleable,  and  ductile,  but  lefs  fo 
than  either  gold,  filver,  lead  or  copper;  when  wrought  into 
fteel,  it  is  lefs  malleable:  or  in  the  impure  ftate  from  it's  firft 
fufion,  called  caft  iron,  it  is  very  friable;  and  the  moft  duc- 
tile, if  only  heated,  and  fuddenly  quenched  in  cold  water, 
lofes  much  of  this  quality. 

It  is  extremely  capable  of  ruft,  more  than  any  other  metal ; 
it  is  very  fonorous,  and  requires  the  ftrongeft  fire  of  all  the 
metals  to  melt  it. 

Iron  is  of  lefs  fimple  compofition  than  any  of  the  heavier  me- 
tals, containing  a  fulphur  fo  imperfectly  blended  with  it's  other 
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conft ituent  parts,  that  it  will  readily  get  loofe,  and,  in  a  ftrong 
heat,  appear  in  vifible  flames. 

It  is  the  moft  difficultly  of  all  metals  amalgamated  with  mer- 
cury, and  is  lefs  fixed  in  the  fire  than  moft  others,  lofing 
part  of  it's  weight  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  much  more 
when  in  fufion.  Fire  renders  it  more  ductile,  being  moft 
of  all  malleable  when  neareft  to  fufion,  the  figns  of  which 
are,  it's  becoming  whiter,  and  fparkling  ;  if  kept  long  in 
fufion,  it's  fulphur  diffipates,  it  becomes  much  more  brittle, 
and  atlaft  runs  into  a  bluifti  glafs. 

Expofed  to  a  great  burning-glafs,  it  inftantly  grows  red  hot, 
then  turns  whitifh,  fparkles,  flames,  and  melts;  after  which, 
moft  part  flies  off  in  fparks ;  the  remainder  turns  to  a  bluifh 
glafs,  which  expofed  again  to  the  fame  focus,  on  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  takes  up  the  fulphur  it  had  loft,  and  becomes  true 
iron  again. 

It's  fpecific  gravity  to  that  of  water,  is  as  7632  to  icoo  ;  it 
is  the  only  known  fubftance  attracted  by  the  lo.;d  ftone. 
When  perfectly  pure,  it  readily  melts,  and  unites  in  fufion 
with  gold  and  filver;  but,  if  impure,  it  feparatcs,  and  forms 
a  diftinct  regulus  on  the  furface. 

Heated,  it  increafes  in  bulk  and  weight,  but,  when  cold,  re- 
turns to  it's  former  gravity  and  dimenfions.  All  the  ftronger 
acids  diffblve  it ;  fpirit  of  nitre,  or  aqua  fortis,  moft  readily  ; 
but  by  lying  long,  even  in  common  water,  it  gives  a  tafle 
to  it,  contracts  a  ruft,  and  throws  off  a  yellow  ochre.  All 
falts,  except  alkaline,  diffolve  it.  It  is  alfo  moft  eafily  de- 
ftroyed  by  many  other  means  :  neither  refifting  the  force  of 
lead  or  antimony,  but,  fufed  with  them,  prefently  vitrifies, 
and  goes  off  in  fcoiiae. 

It's  great  teft  is  attraction  by  the  magnet;  but  it  muft  be  in 
it's  true  metalline  ftate,  for  many  of  the  ores  will  not  anfwer 
the  trial.  It  may  be  produced  by  art,  out  of  almoft  every- 
thing we  know.  Many  earths  afford  it  by  calcination  ;  all 
the  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables,  in  the  afhes  of  all  which 
it  will  be  found  fo  perfect,  as  readily  to  anfwer  the  magnet. 
In  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  when  it  enters  the  compofition 
of  cryftals  and  fpars,  it  fometimes 'determines  their  figure  ; 
at  others  only  their  colour.  Among  gems,  the  amethyft, 
garnet,  and  hyacinth,  owe  their  colours  to  iron. 
The  iron  ores  are  extremely  various  in  form  and  colour,  dif- 
covering  themieives  by  their  refemblance  to  wrought  iron  in 
ftrudture  and  look,  or  by  their  yellowifh  or  purplifh  tinge  : 
the  richeft  have  moft  of  all  the  appearance  of  the  metal  they 
contain.  The  poorer  ores  are  generally  of  a  more  lax  and 
friable  texture,  and  of  a  yellowifh  or  reddifh  hue,  or  of  a 
mixed  colour  between  thefe,  with  a  brown  or  blackifh  caft  in 
it.  The  common  ochres,  both  yellow  and  red,  are  very  rich 
in  the  metal,  and  worked  for  in  fome  places  to  great  advan- 
tage. 

Remark  s.. 
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Remarks. 

Since  this  nation  has  given  encouragement  to  the  making 
of  iron  in  our  American  plantations,  we  have  experienced 
the  benefit  of  it;  and  we  hope  it  will  prove  true,  that  new 
iron  works  are  about  to  be  eftablifhed  in  Canada,  fince  the 
late  French  colonies  have  been  in  our  hands.  Thus  we  are 
likely  to  fave  that  money  that  we  ufed  to  pay  for  iron,  to 
our  great  difadvantage:  nor  can  it  be  long,  we  hope,  before 
we  alfo  experience  the  benefits  of  fupplying  ourfelves  from 
America,  with  every  kind  of  naval  ftores  we  ftand  in  need 
of,  which  will  prove  of  no  little  additional  emolument  to 
thefe  kingdoms.  See  our  articles  Hemp,  Pitch  and  Tar, 
and  Naval  Stores,  and  Business  of  the  Customs  at  the 
End  of  Letter  I. 

Iron,  as  applied  to  medicinal  ufes. 

It  has  greater  medicinal  virtues  than  any  of  the  other  metals, 
being  alone  any  way  foluble  in  the  human  body;  for  even  it's 
crude  filings,  taken  inwardly,  are  always  fo  much  acted  upon 
by  the  juices,  as  to  produce  confiderable  effects. 
The  preparations  of  it  in  moft  frequent  ufe  are,  beftde  the 
crude  filings  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  the  follow- 
ing, viz. 

Salt  of  iron. 
Process. 

Mix  together  a  quart  of  water,  and  eight  ounces  of  oil  of 
vitriol;  pour  the  oil  of  vitriol  in  by  little  at  a time  ;,  put 
the  mixed  liquor  into  a  glafs  veflel,  and  add  four  ounces 
of  filings  of  iron;  when  the  ebulition  is  over,  evaporate  the 
liquor  &to  a  pellicle,  and  fet  it  to  moot;  there  will  be  a 
green  vitriol,  or  fait,  in  fair  cryftals ;  dry  them  for  ufe. 
This  is  one  of  the  mod:  powerful  preparations  of  this  metal 
in  ufe  ;  it  opens  all  obftructions,  and  ftrengthens  the  vif- 
cera,  and  is  good  againft  worms.  The  beft  manner  of 
giving  it  is  in  folution,  half  an  ounce  in  a  quart  of  wa- 
ter; the  dofe  four  ounces,  drank  as  chalybeate  waters,  will 
be  found  to  exceed  moft  of  them  in  it's  good  effects.  But, 
in  many  cafes,  the  crude  filings  fucceed  better  than  any 
other  form.  When  taken  in  female  diforders,  in  which  the 
body  is  weak,  and  full  of  acidities,  the  juices  are  them- 
felves  the  beft  rnenftruum  for  it;  the  natural  heat,  be- 
fore wanting,  being  always  excited  by  this  means,  and 
more  good  found  than  from  all  the  laboured  preparations 
ever  invented. 

Aperient  crocus  of  iron. 

Process. 

Expofe  a  quantity  of  pure  iron  filings  to  the  air  in  the  fpring, 
till  by  dews  and  rains  they  are  perfectly  converted  into  a  red- 
difh  ruft ;  powder,  and  keep  them  for  ufe. 
There  is  another  preparation  of  it  with  fulphur,  thus ;  mix 
too-ether  equal  quantities  of  iron  filings  and  powder  of 
common  brimftone  ;  make  them  into  a  ftiff  pafte  with 
water,  roll  it  into  a  ball,  and  lay  it  by  for  five  or  fix 
hours,  it  will  half  calcine  with  the  heat  it  acquires ; 
then  put  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  fet  it  over  the  fire,  and 
burn  away  the  fulphur,  and  there  will  remain  a  red  pow- 
der for  ufe. 

The  dofe  of  either  of  thefe  is  from  10  to  30  grains,  in  cafes 
of  obftructions;  but  the  firft  is  moft  efteemed. 

Tincture  of  iron  with  fpirit  of  fait. 

Process. 

Take  filings  of  iron  half  a  pound,   Glauber's   fpirit  of  fea 
fait  three  pounds,   rectified  fpirit  of  wine  three  pints]  di- 


geft  the  fpirit  of  fait  and  filings  without  heat,  as  long  as 
the  fpirit  will  work  upon  them;  let  the  feces  fubfide,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor;  evaporate  to  one  pound,  and  add 
the  fpirit  of  wine.  This  is  preferable  to  any  tincture  hi- 
therto in  common  ufe:  it  is  good  in  all  cafes  in  which 
the  fait  or  crocus  are. 

Flowers  of  iron. 

•       Process. 

Take  of  iron  filings,  or  of  the  colcothar  of  common  green 
vitriol  wafhed,  one  pound,  of  crude  fal  armoniac  two  pounds  ; 
mix  together,  and  fublime  in  a  retort;  mix  the  flowers  again 
with  the  refiduum,  and  repeat  the  procefs  till  they  are  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  colour.  To  the  remainder  may  be  added 
frefh  fal  armoniac  half  a  pound,  and,  repeating  the  procefs, 
more  flowers  will  arife,  like  the  former.  This  is  the  fame 
with  the  ens  veneris  of  Mr.  Boyle,  except  that  he  ufed  blue 
vitriol :  both,  however,  are  good  medicines. 

Steel  wine. 

Process. 

Take  filings  of  iron  four  ounces,  cinnamon  and  mace  of 
each  half  an  ounce,  of  Rhenifh  wine  two  quarts;  infufe 
a  month  without  heat,  often  ftiaking  the  veflel;  then  filter 
off  for  ufe. 

This  wrne  is  an  excellent  ftomachic  and  aperient:  it  may  be 
drank  a  glafs  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  mixed  in  apozems  of 
the  aperient  vegetables. 

Aftringent  crocus  of  iron. 

Process. 

Expofe  a  quantity  of  clean  and  fine  iron  filings  to  the  air,  and 
fprinkle  them  at  times  with  vinegar  ;  let  them  remain  thus 
till  almoft  converted  into  ruft,  then  fet  the  whole  in  a  ftrong 
reverberatory  fire,  till  it  be  of  a  deep  purple  colour;  when 
cold,  levigate  it  to  an  impalpable  powder  for  ufe. 
This  is  a  good  medicine  in  haemorrhages,  and  in  obftinate 
diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries:  the  dofe  is  from  10  grains  to  30. 
It  muft  be  given  in  a  bolus  or  pills,  for  in  any  liquid  it  finks 
to  the  bottom  too  fuddenly  to  be  taken  without  wafte. 

Antiphthyfic  tincture. 

Process. 

Take  fugar  of  lead  and  green  vitriol,  of  each  three  ounces; 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  a  quart;  powder  the  falts  feparately, 
and  digeft  them  in  the  fpirit,  without  heat,  and  there  will 
be  a  fine  purple  tincture. 

It  is  the  moft  powerful  aftringent  and  ftyptic  tincture  we  are 
yet  acquainted  with ;  it's  dofe  is  from  15  to  40  drops. 

Remarks. 

As  we  pay  to  Sweden,  Ruftia,  and  Spain,  between  3  and 
400,000 1.  a  year  for  bar  iron,  does  it  not  become  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  nation  to  offer  a  parliamentary  reward  to  any 
one  or  more  who  ftiall  difcover  the  fecret  of  making  bar- 
iron  by  the  means  of  pit-coal  fuel,  that  the  kingdom  may 
be  enabled  to  fupply  itfelf  with  a  commodity  that  carries 
fo  much  money  annually  out  of  it? 

2.  Whether  alfo  the  art  of  making-  of  caft  iron  more  pure, 
tough,  and  malleable  than  is  done  atprefent,  whereby  it  may 
be  applied  to  various  ufes  that  hammered  bar-iron  itfelf  is, 
does  not  merit  fome  public  reward  and  encouragement  ?  See 
the  article  Foundery, 
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iNtoRntATibNS,    with  refpedt  to  violating  the  laws  of 
the  cuftoms,  &c. 

Informations.  —  Every  informer,  upon  a  penal  ftatute, 
■*■  muft  exhibit  his  fuit  in  proper  perfon,  and  purfue  the  fame 
only  by  himfelf,  or  by  his  attorney  in  court;  which  purfuit 
muft  be  by  way  of  information,  or  original  action  ;  upon  which 
information,  the  time  of  exhibiting  muft  be  noted. — No  pro- 
cefs  to  be  fued  out  upon  fuch  information,  till  exhibited  in 
due  form  ;  upon  which  procefs  muft  be  indorfed  the  party's 
name  that  purfueth,  and  the  ftatute  whereon  grounded.  i8 
Eliz.  cap.  5.  §.  1.  and  27  Eliz.  cap.  10.  §.  2. 

The  offence  not  to  be  laid  in  the  information,  to  be  done 
in  any  other  county,  than  where  really  committed.  31  Eliz. 
cap.  5.   §.  2.  and  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  2. 

Actions,  fuits,  bills,  or  indictments  for  frauds  relating  to 
the  cuftoms,  may  be  laid  in  any  county;  and  on  a&ions  for 
forfeitures  upon  penal  ftatutes,  any  officer,  &c.  may  fue  with- 
in a  year;  which  being  expired,  the  king  may  fue  within  two 
years  more,  unlefs  fhorter  time  be  appointed  by  any  other  fta- 
tute.   31  Eliz.  cap.  5.  §.  5,6.  and  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  4.  §.  3,  5. 

But  for  Drawback-goods  relanded,  fuit  may  be  within 
five  years  after  offence  committed.     8  Ann.  cap.  13.  §.  16. 

Informer  or  plaintiff  may  not  compound  or  agree  with  the 
offender,  but  after  anfwer  made  in  court  to  the  information  ; 
nor  after  anfwer,  but  by  order  and  confent  of  the  court:  and 
if  the  informer,  &c.  delay,  or  difcontinue  his  fuit,  or  is  non- 
fuited,  or  has  verdict  palled  againft  him,  he  muft  pay  the  de- 
fendant his  cofts,  charges,  and  damages.  18  Eliz.  cap.  5.  §.  4. 
and  27  Eliz.  cap.  10.  §.  2. 

Informers  offending  in  fuing  out  of  procefs,  making  of  com- 
pofitions,  &c.  without  order  or  confent  of  the  court,  upon 
conviction,  are  to  ftand  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours,  and 
to  forfeit  10  J.  18  Eliz.  cap.  5.  §.  4.  and  27  Eliz.  cap.  10. 
§•  2. 

Bills  or  plaints  not  to  be  filed  till  the  informer  has  fworn 

"before  fome  of  the  judges  of  the  court,    that  the  offence  was 

committed   in  the  county  alledged  in  the  information,    and 

that  he  believes  it  was  committed  within  a  year.     21  Jac.  I. 

cap.  4.  §.  3. 

May  not  be  entered  in  any  of  the  courts  in  W*ftminfter, 
or  Edinburgh,  againft  any  perfon  for  the  recovery  of  penalties 
inflicted  by  the  laws  of  the  cuftoms,  excife,  and  fait  duties,  un- 
lefs in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general,  or  an  officer  of  the 
faid  revenues.     12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28.  §.  28. 

Perfons  taken  up  by  capias,  in  prifon  for  want  of  bail  on 
any  information  relating  to  the  cuftoms,  &c.  not  pleading  for 
the  fpace  of  one  term,  judgment  muft  be  entered  by  de- 
fault, and  execution  awarded  againft  body  and  eftate.  12  Geo.  I. 
cap.  28.  §.  27. 

And  fuits  for  forfeitures  and  penalties  relating  to  the  cuf- 
toms, &c.  incurred  to  his  majefty,  may  be  commenced  in 
any  of  the  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  and  in  the  court 
of  exchequer  in  Scotland;  unlefs  in  fome  few  cafes,  where 
the  juftice  of  the  peace  or  the  commiilioner  of  the  cuftoms 
and  excife,  may,  in  a  fummaiy  way,  proceed  to  condemna- 
tion of  goods  feized  :  for  which,  fee  the  feveral  heads  referred 
to,  under  the  article  of  Seizures  and  forfeitures  of  goods, 
and  penalties  pecuniary.  6  Ann.  cap.  26.  §.  6.  at  the  end 
of  letter  S. 

Or  indictments  being  commenced  or  profecuted  for  affaults 
upon  officers,  the  offence  may  be  tried  in  any  county  of 
England.     9  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  26. 

Sheriffs,  mayors,  or  bailiffs,  or  other  perfons,  having  the 
execution  of  any  procefs  againft  any  offender  in  relation  to 
the  cuftoms  or  excife,  are  upon  requeft  (indorfed  upon  the 
back  of  the  faid  procefs,  figned  by  the  follicitor  of  the  cuf- 
toms or  excife)  to  grant  a  fpecial  warrant  to  fuch  perfon  as 
is  named  by  the  laid  follicitor,  for  apprehending  the  offender; 
and  in  default  thereof,  are  fubject  to  fuch  penalties,  &c.  as 
they  are  now  liable  to,  ."or  refilling  or  neglecting  to  execute 
fuch  procef,.     9  Geo.  II.  cap.  35.  §.  32. 

The    Business   of  the  Customs,   with  regard   to  the 
Restrictions  of  the  Tra-de  of  Ireland. 

Ireland. — Hemp,  or  flax,  and  any  manufacture  made 
thereof  in  Ireland,  may  be  imported  by  Britifh  or  Irifh  di- 
rectly into  Great-Britain,  free  of  all  duties,  upon  certi- 
ficate of  the  officers  of  the  port  where  fhipped,  expreffing  the 
marks,  number,  tale,  or  weight  of  the  fpecies  in  each  bale 
or  parcel,  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading,  with  the  name  and 
place  of  abode  of  the  exporter  from  Ireland,  and  of  the  per- 
fon who  fhall  have  fworn  that  the  goods  are  the  manufac- 
ture of  Ireland,  and  where,  and  to  whom  in  England  con- 
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figned ;  and  oath  of  the  mafter,  that  the  goods  are  the 
fame  mentioned  in  fuch  certificate.  7  and  8  Will.  III.  cap.  39. 
§.  1.  and  16  Geo.  II.  cap.  26.  §.  6. 

Wrought  filks,  fluffs,  &c.  muffins  and  callicoes  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  Eaft-India,  China,  or  Perfia,  may  not  be  import- 
ed there,  but  from  Great-Britain,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or 
the  value,  and  the  fhip,  furniture,  &c.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  11. 
§.  12. 

Officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  Ireland  conniving  thereat,  &c. 
forfeits  500 1.  and  are  rendered  incapable.  5  Geo.  I.  cap.  11. 
§.   12. 

No  fugars,  panelles,  fyrups,  or  mobiles  of  the  product 
of  any  of  the  plantations  in  America,  nor  any  rum  or  fpi- 
rits  of  America  (except  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
his  majefty 's  fugar  colonies  there)  may  be  imported  into 
Ireland,  unlefs  (hipped  in  Great-Britain  in  fhips  legally  na- 
vigated, upon  forfeiture  thereof,  or  the  value,  together  with 
the  fhip  and  all  her  furniture: — But  not  to  extend  to 
reftrain  the  importation  of  fugars  of  the  produce  of  any  of 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  from  any 
place  from  whence  they  might  have  been  lawfully  imported  be- 
fore.    6  Geo.  II.   cap.  13.  §.  4,  13. 

Any  perfon  affifting  in  the  unlawful  landing  or  receiving  any 
of  the  aforefaid  goods  fo  landed,  are  to  forfeit  treble  their  va- 
lue ;  and  for obftructing  officers,  50 1.  and  to  fuffer  three  months 
imprifonment.     6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.   §.  5,  6. 

Any  officer  conniving  at  fuch  illegal  landing,  or  making 
collufive  feizures,  is  to  forfeit  50 1.  and  be  rendered  incapable 
of  ferving  his  majefty.     6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  §.  5,  6. 

Mafters  of  fhips  (being  his  majefty's  fubjects)  receiving  any 
of  the  aforefaid  goods  on  board,  in  order  to  land  the  fame  con- 
trary to  the  true  intent  of  this  act,  to  forfeit  100 1.  6  Geo.  II. 
cap.  13.  §.  7. 

Such  offences  and  forfeitures  may  be  profecuted  and  re- 
covered in  any  of  the  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter,  or  in 
Dublin,  at  the  option  of  the  informer,  or  profecutor,  within 
two  years  after  offence.     6  Geo.  II.   cap.  13.  §.  4,  ir. 

The  onus  probandi  to  lie  upon  the  claimer  or  owner  of 
the  goods.     6  Geo.  II.  cap.  13.  §.  8. 

No  glafs  of  any  kind  or  denomination,  other  than  the  ma- 
nufacture of  Great-Britain,  may  be  imported  into  Ireland,  up- 
on forfeiture  thereof,  and  of  the  fhip,  with  her  tackle,  appa- 
rel, and  furniture,  and  10  s.  for  every  pound  weight  by  the 
mafter  of  the  fhip,  and  every  other  perfon  concerned  or  affift- 
ing in  importing  or  landing  it,  and  the  glafs  to  be  deftroyed 
within  ten  days  after  condemnation.  19  Geo.  II.  cap.  12. 
§.  22. 

The  mafter  of  every  fhip  which  fhall  carry  any  kind  of  glafs 
to  Ireland,  muft,  before  he  is  permitted  to  fail  out  of  the  port  of 
Great-Britain,  take  from,  and  under  the  hands  and  feals  of, 
the  collector  or  comptroller  thereof,  a  duplicate  of  his  contents 
in  writing,  of  all  the  glafs  taken  on  board,  which  is  to  be  de- 
livered him  without  fee;  and  upon  his  arrival  at  the  port  in 
Ireland,  where  he  intends  to  unlade,  he  muft  deliver  upon 
oath,  fuch  duplicate  to  the  colledtor,  comptroller,  or  other 
officer  of  the  cuftoms  there,  before  he  is  permitted  to  land 
fuch  glafs;  for  landing  fuch  glafs,  before  the  duplicate  is  fo 
produced,  the  penalty  is  the  fame  as  in  the  foregoing  article. 
19  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  §.  23. 

No  glafs  of  any  kind  may  be  exported  from  Ireland,  or  laden 
upon  any  horfe,  cart,  or  other  carriage,  or  on  board  any  veflel, 
in  any  place  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  with  intent 
to  be  exported,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  glafs,  and  10s.  for  every 
pound  weight,  by  every  perfon  concerned  or  affifting  therein  ; 
and  alfo  of  every  fhip  or  veflel,  barge,  boat,  or  other  bottom, 
on  board  which  it  was  laden,  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  and 
furniture,  and  the  glafs  to  be  deftroyed  within  ten  days  af- 
ter condemnation.      19  Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  §.  24. 

Offences  againft  this  act,  relating  to  the  exportation  of  glafs, 
and  importation,  are  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  com- 
miffioners,  and  fub-commiffioners  of  excife,  in  their  refpeflive 
diftricts  in  Ireland  ;  who  may  proceed  in  a  fummary  way, 
and  give  judgment,  and  levy  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  in 
fuch  manner,  as  they  may  in  cafes  of  excife  in  Ireland,  ib 
Geo.  II.  cap.  12.  §.  25. 

The  Business  of  the  Customs,  reflecting  Iron. 

Iron,  notwithftanding  the  act  of  28  Edw.  III.  cap,  5, 
may  be  exported  bv  any  perfon.  5  and  6  Will.  III.  cap.  17. 
§.   2. 

Armour,  bandeliers,  bridle-bits,  halbert-heads,  and  fliarps, 
hclfters,  mufquets,  carbines,  fowling-pieces,  piftols,  pike- 
heads,  fword  or  rapier- blades,  faddles,  fnaffles,  itirrups,  calve- 
fkins  drefied  or  undrefled,  geldings,  oxen,  fheep-fkins  dreffed 
12  U  '  without 
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without  the  wool,  and  all  forts  of  manufaftures  of  leather  may 
bt  exported  bv  any  pcrlons.      12  Car.  II,  cap.  4.  §•  II.  _ 

l'l'-non,  made  in,  and  imported  from,  the  Bimfh  colonies  in 
America,  may  be  imported  into  any  port  of  Great-Britain;  and 
bar  iron,  made  in  and  imported  from  the  laid  colonics,  may 
be  imported  into  the  port  of  London,  free  of  all  duties, 
under  the  following  regulations.     23  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §.  I. 

The  perfon  {tripping  the  pig  or  bar-iron  in  America  mult, 
before  clearing  out  the  veffel  for  Great- Britain,  make  oath  be- 
fore the  governor,  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms, 
and  navafomcer,  or  any  two  of  them,  that  the  iron  fo  {hip- 
ped, exprtffing  the  true  weight,    was  made  at  within 

the  colony  of ,   with  the  name  of  the  perfon  to  whom 

ibid  or  configned.  Thereupon  the  faid  officers  are  to  grant  a 
certificate,  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  office,  of  fuch  oath 
having  been  made  before  them.     23  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §.  5. 

The  faid  pig  or  bar-iron  muft  alio  be  ftamped  with  a  mark, 
denoting  the  colony  where  it  was  made,  and  the  certificate 
above-mentioned  muft  be  produced  to  the  chief  officer  of  the 
cuftoms  at  the  place  of  importation,  and  oath  made  before  him 
by  the  commander  of  the  veftel,  that  the  iron  fo  imported  is 
the  fame  mentioned  in  the  certificate,  otherwife  to  be  charge- 
able with  the  duties  as  before.     23  Geo.  II.  cap.  29,  §.  6,  7. 

For  falfely  making  fuch  certificate,  the  penalty  is,  forfeiture 
of  200 1.  lots  of  office,  and  being  incapable  of  ferving  his  ma- 
jefty ;  for  falfely  making  the  oaths  above-mentioned,  the  of- 
fender incurs  the  puniihment  by  law  for  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury;  and  for  counterfeiting  the  ftamp  or  certificate,  the 
puniihment  by  law  for  forgery.— The  penalties  for  falfely  mak- 
ing fuch  ftamps  or  certificates  recoverable  in  any  court  of  re- 
cord at  Weftminfter  or  America,  or  in  the  exchequer  in  Scot- 
land refpedively,  where  the  offender  fhall  dwell  when  the  of- 
fence was  committed,  or  information,  &c.  brought;  and  every 
information,  &c.  brought  in  Great-Britain,  is  to  be  laid  ei- 
ther in  the  county  where  the  offence  was  committed,  or  where 
the  offender  dwells  when  the  information,  &c.  is  brought. 
23  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §•  8,  n. 

Bar- iron  imported  into  the  port  of  London  by  virtue  of  this 
aft,  is  to  be  entered  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  ftamped  with 
fuch  mark  as  the  commiffioners  {hall  dired  in  three  different 
parts  of  each  bar ;  that  is,  two  at  the  diftance  of  a  yard  from 
each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  29. 
§.13. 

Such  bar-iron  may  not  be  exported  or  carried  coaft-wife,  ex- 
cept for  the  ufe  of  his  majefty's  dock-yards,  on  forfeiture  there- 
of, tojether  with  the  veftel;  and  the  perfon  exporting  or  fend- 
ing it  coaft-wife,  the  matter  of  the  veffel  and  mariners  are  fub- 
jecft  to  the  fame  penalties  as  in  cafe  of  being  laden  with  prohi- 
bited or  uncuftomed  goods,  or  goods  clandeftinely  imported  or 
exported  :  and  any  officer  of  the  cuftoms  granting  a  cocket,  or 
other  warrant  for  fuch  purpofe,  forfeits  200I.  and  is  to  lofe 
his  office,  and  be  rendered  incapable  of  ferving  his  majefty, 
and  the  cocket,  &c.  to  be  void.     23  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §.  2. 

Such  bar-iron  may  not  be  conveyed  by  land  to  any  place 


beyond  ten  miles  from  any  part  of  the  port  of  London,  except 
to  his  majefty's  dock-yards  and  for  his  ufe,  on  forfeiture  of  20  s. 
per  hundred  weight  by  the  perfon  conveying  it,  or  caufing  it  fo 
to  be  conveyed.     23  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  J.  4. 

For  counterfeiting,  deftroying,  or  defacing  the  ftamps.  with 
intent  to  convey  the  iron  ten  miles  from  the  port  of  London, 
the  penalty  is   iool.     23  Geo.  II.  cap.  29.  §.  14. 

No  bar  iron  may  be  carried  coaft-wife,  unlefs  mention  is 
made  in  the  certificate  of  the  day  on  which  the  duties  were 
paid  at  importation,  and  by  whom.  23  Geo.  II.  cap.  29. 
§■  3. 

Business  of  the  Customs  with  refpe&  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Isle  of  Man. — Corn  of  the  growth  thereof  may  be  import- 
ed into  Great-Britain.     15  Car.  II.  cap.  7.  §.  21. 

No  goods  but  fuch  as  are  of  the  growth,  produce  and  ma- 
nufacture of  the  faid  ifle,  may  be  imported  from  thence  into 
Great-Britain,  or  within  the  limits  of  any  port  thereof.  12 
Geo.  I.  cap.  28.  §.  22. 

Veftels  found,  or  difcovered  to  have  been  with  fuch  goods 
within  the  limits  of  any  port  of  Great-Britain  or  Ireland, 
whether  bulk  has  been  broke  or  not,  are  forfeited,  with  the 
tackle,  &c.  and  likewife  the  goods  or  their  value.  12  Geo.  I. 
cap.  28.  §.  22. 

Perfons  concerned  in  landing  or  conveying  away  fuch  goods, 
forfeit  iool.  or  fix  months  imprifonment,  at  the  diicretion  of 
the  court.     12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28.  §.  22. 

Foreign  goods  entered  outwards  for  any  other  parts  than  the 
Ifle  of  Man,  and  yet  carried  thither  and  landed ;  the  export- 
er is  to  forfeit  the  drawback,  or  the  amount  thereof,  as  alfo 
treble  the  value  of  the  goods.     12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28.  §.  23. 

Matters  of  the  veftels  fubject  to  the  like  penalties,  and  to 
fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment,  without  bail  or  main-prize. 

12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28.  §.  23. 

To  be  added  to,  and  included  in,  the  oath  of  the  exporter, 
upon  all  debentures  for  foreign  goods  exported.  12  Geo.  I. 
cap.  28.  §.  24. 

The  treafury,  in  behalf  of  the  crown,  may  treat  for  the 
abfolutc  purchafe  thereof.     12  Geo.  I.  cap.  28.  §.  25. 

With  refpeel  to  Juries. 

Juries,  in  cafes  relating  to  the  cuftoms,  to  confift  of  free* 
born  fubjedts  only.     13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  11.  §.  II. 

The  Business  of  the  Customs,  with  refpeel  to  Justices 
of  the  Peace. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  magiftrates,  and  all  other  his  ma- 
jefty's officers  and  fubje£ts,  are  to  be  aiding  and  affifting  to  the 
officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  execution  of  this  act,  and  for 
fuch  aid,  &c.  {hall  be  thereby  defended  and  faved  harmlefs. 

13  and  14  Car,  II.  cap.  11.  §.  32. 
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KALI,  is  a  grey  fait,  which  we  bring  from  Alicant  and 
Carthagena  in  Spain,  in  loaves  or  cakes  of  different 
fizes.  It  is  made  from  a  plant  that  grows  along  the 
fea-coaft,  which  the  botanifts  call  kali,  and  we  falt- 
wort,  foap-wort,  glafs-wecd,  kelp,  and  many  other  names. 
This  plant  bears  a  ftalk  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  or  there- 
abouts, furnifhed  with  fmall  narrow  leaves.  They  fow  this 
herb,  and,  when  it  is  come  to  a  due  height,  they  cut  and 
manage  it  like  hay. 

When  it  is  dried,  the  Spaniards  make  large  holes  or  pits  in  the 
ground,  in  the  nature  of  lime-kilns,  into  which  they  throw 
a  bundle  of  the  dried  herb,  to  which  they  put  fire  ;  and, 
when  it  is  well  lighted,  they  throw  in  other  bundles,  till  they 
fill  it  full  of  the  dried  herb;  when  they  have  filled  it,  they 
Hop  it  up,  and  leave  it  all  together  forfome  time,  that  it  may 
not  only  be  reduced  the  better  to  afhes,  but  likewife  incor- 
porate, and  be  capable  to  form  into  a  ftone  or  cake,  in  which 
form  it  is  now  brought  to  market :  when  they  have  opened 
the  pit,  they  find  the  faid  herb  burnt  into  a  hard  ftone,  which 
they  are  obliged  to  break  and  raife  up,  juft  as  they  do  ftone 
out   of  the  quarry. 

There  are  fold  at  Paris  four  forts  of  pot-afhes  ;  the  firft  and 
moft  valuable  of  which,  is  that  of  Alicant:  which,  when 
they  are  right,  ought  to  be  dry  and  clean,  of  bluifli  grey 
without  and  within,  having  little  holes  made  like  partridge's 
eyes,  and,  when  fpit  upon  and  held  to  the  nofe,  have  no  of- 
fenfive  fmell.  And  beware  the  ftones  be  not  inclofed  with 
a  greenifh  cruft,  or  full  of  pebbles ;  for  the  firft  will  ftain 
and  fpot,  and  entirely  fpoil  linen,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ftones  that  are  found  within.  Likewife  take  heed 
that  the  bales  be  not  opened,  and  the  commodity  that  was 
good,  exchanged  for  that  which  is  naught,  and  chufe  fuch 
as  is  in  fmajl  pieces.  This  is  very  much  ufed  by  the  glafs- 
makers,  to  make  the  beft  glafs  ;  and  the  foap-boilers  like- 
wife  ufe  it  confiderably,  drawing  it's  fait  from  it,  which 
they  ufe  in  the  making  of  white  and  marbled  foap  ;  but  the 
greateft  part  of  that  which  comes  from  Spain  is  confumed  at 
Paris  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  by  the  fcourers  or  whiten- 
ers,  who  ufe  it  to  whiten  their  linen. 

They  make  from  this  fait,  which  the  French  call  foude,   by 
the  affiftance  of  common  water,  a  white  fait,  called  fait  of 
kali,  or  alkali  ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  fav,  foude  fait,   be- 
caufe  al  is  an  Arabian  word  that  fignifies  fait,  and  kali,  foude. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  fait  is  only  properly  called  al- 
kali fait;  though  the  fixed  falts  of  other  plants  may  be  alio 
called  alkali  falts,  with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  plant 
they  are  made  from,  as  the  alkali  fait  of  wormwood. 
The   fecond   fort  is  that  of  Carthagena,  which  only  differs 
from  that  of  Alicant  in   not   being  fo  good,  neither  is  it  of 
the  bluifli  caft,  but  more  crufted,  and  the  bales  are  much 
larger.  The  third  fort  of  pot-afhes  is  that  named  the  Bourde 
kind,  which  ought  to  be  entirely  rejected,  as  being  (o  bad, 
that   it  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  deceive  thofe  that  buy  it. 
This  is  ufually  moift,  of  a  blackifh  green  colour,  and  very 
fcetid.    The  fourth  fort  is  that  of  Cherbourg,  which  is  made 
of  an  herb  found  along  the  fea  coafts  of  Normandy.     This 
is  likewife  a  very  bad  kind,  being  extremely  humid,   of  the 
lame  colour  and  fmell  with  the  laft  fort,  and  filled  with  ftones. 
Thefe  two  forts  are  good  for  nothing,  but  to  impofe  upon 
the  unwary  buyer,  and  cheat  the  whitfters,  and  damage  their 
linen.    See  the  article  Bleaching,  Glass-Making.. 
JC  A  Y,  or  KEY,   or  QU  A  Y,  a  wharf  for   (hipping  and 
landing  of  goods  in  the  port  of  London. 
In  rotulo  fcaccarii,  anno  19  Car.  II.   In  purfuance  of  *  an 
a£t  of  parliament,    it  is  there  ordained,    That  f  the  kays, 
wharfs,  and  places  hereafter  named,  and  no  others,  be  af- 
figned,  appointed,  and  allowed  by  his  majefty,  to  be  lawful 
kays,  wharfs,  or  places,  for  the  (hipping,  lading,  or  landing 
of  goods:  that  is  to  fay,  the  kays  or  wharfs  called, 

•   13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  n.  §.    14. 
t   13th  Rule,   page  178. 

I.  Brewer's-kay,    bounded   on  the  eaft  with  Tower-dock> 
containing  from  eaft  to  weft  73  feet,  arrd  in  breadth  from  the 
river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet  in  the  narrowed  place. 
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Chefter's-kay,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  51  feet,  and 
from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet  in  the  nar- 
rowed place. 

3.  Gally-kay,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  10 1  feet,  and 
from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet  in  the  nar- 
rowed place. 

4.  Wool-dock,  containing  from  ead  to  wed  61  feet,  and 
from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet  in  the  nar- 
rowed place. 

5.  Cudom-houfe-kay,  containing  from  ead  to  wed  202  feet, 
befides  6  feet  more  at  the  ead  end  thereof,  betwixt  that  and 
Wool-dock,  being  a  common  fewer  arched  over;  and,  from 
the  river  of  Thames  northward,  all  the  extent  of  ground 
which  (hall  not  be  employed  or  ufed  in  the  building  of  his 
majedy's  cudom-houfe  and  offices  thereunto  belonging. 
But  the  done-dairs  on  the  wed  fide  thereof,  containing  15 
feet  in  breadth,  is  declared  to  be  a  place  for  wherries  and 
paflengers,  and  fetching  of  water  only,  and  not  for  any 
goods  or  merchandize. 

b.  Porter's-  kay,  containing  from  ead  to  wed  103  feet,  and 
from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet  in  the  narrowed 
place. 

7.  Bear-kay,  containing  from  ead  to  weft  62  feet  4  inches, 
and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet  in  the  nar- 
rowed place. 

8.  Sab's-dock,  excluding  the  dairs  there  (which  are  hereby 
declared  no  lawful  place  of  (hipping  or  landing  of  goods  or 
merchandize)  containing  from  ead  to  wed  30  feet,  and  from 
the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet. 

9.  Wiggon's-kay,  containing  from  ead  to  wed  52  i  feet, 
and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet  in  the 
narrowed  place. 

10.  Young's-kay,  containing  from  ead  to  wed  46  feet  4. 
inches,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet 
in  the  narrowed  place. 

11.  Ralph's-kay,  containing  from  ead  to  weft  81  feet,  and 
from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet  in  the  nar- 
rowed place. 

12.  Dice-kay,  containing  from  ead  to  wed  in  feet,  and 
from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet:  and  if  the  dairs 
on  the  ead  fide  thereof  be  taken  away,  and  the  paflage  lead- 
ing thereunto  be  laid  into  the  faid  kay,  then  to  contain  6 
feet  more  from  ead  to  wed,  and,  northward  from  the  river  of 
Thames,  the  faid  paflage  to  contain  40  feet :  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  faid  dairs  are  declared  unlawful  for  the  land- 
ing, lading,  or  (hipping  of  goods  or  merchandize. 

13.  Smart's-kay,  at  the  fouth  end  thereof,  containing  from 
ead  to  wed  27  teet  2  inches,  and  extending  northward  along 
the  fide  of  Billinfgate-dock  176  feet  6  inches,  and  in  all 
other  parts  extending  from  the  faid  dock  eadward  40  feet. 

14.  Somer's-kay,  containing  from  ead  to  wed,  and  includ- 
ing the  paflage  leading  to  the  flairs  on  the  ead  fide  thereof, 
73  x  feet,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward  40  feet: 
but  the  place  where  the  faid  dairs  now  dand,  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  no  lawful  place  of  landing  or  (hipping  of  goods 
and  merchandize,  until  the  dairs  be  taken  away. 

15.  Lypn-kay,  containing  from  ead  to  wed  36  feet  9  inches, 
and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward  40  feet  :  but  no 
dairs,  as  formerly,  to  be~ere£ted  .thereupon,  or  thereunto. 

16.  Botolph-wha'rf,  containing  from  ead  to  wed  78  feet, 
and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northwards,  40  feet  in  the 
narrowed  place. 

17.  Hammon's-kay,  containing  from  ead  to  wed  23  feet, 
and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward  40  feet. 

18.  Gaunt's-kay,  containing  from  ead  to  wed  31  feet,  in- 
cluding the  fmall  flairs  on  the  eaft  fide  thereof,  and  from  the 
river  of  Thames  northward  40  feet:  but  the  flairs  are  hereby 
declared  unlawful  for  (hipping,  lading,  or  landing  of  goods 
and  merchandize. 

19.  Cock's-kay,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  40  feet  8 
inches,  and  from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet  in 
the  narroweft  place. 

20.  One  place  betwixt  Cock's-kay  and  Frefh-wharf,  com- 
monly called  Part  of  Frefh- wharf,  containing  from  eaft  to 
weft  25  feet,  including  the  ftairs  at  the  eaft  fide  thereof,  and 
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northwards  from  the  river  of  Thames  40  feet  in  the  narroweft 
place  :  but  the  faid  flairs  are  hereby  declared  unlawful  for 
fhipping  or  landing  of  goods. 

21.  Frefh-wharf,  containing  from  eaft  to  weft  115  feet,  and 
from  the  river  of  Thames  northward,  40  feet  in  the  nar- 
roweft place. 

22.  Billinfgate,  containing  from  north  to  fouth  1714  feet, 
and  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  40  feet;  to  be  a  common 
open  place,  for  the  landing  or  bringing  in  of  fifh,  fait,  vic- 
tual or  fuel  of  all  forts,  and  all  native  materials  for  build- 
in°-,  and  for  fruit,  (all  manner  of  grocery  excepted)  and  for 
carrying  out  the  fame,  and  for  no  other  wares  or  merchan 
dize.  And  if  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  fhall 
think  fit  to  fill  up  any  part  of  the  faid  dock,  at  the  north  end 
thereof,  not  exceeding  40  feet  in  length,  the  fame  ground, 
fo  filled  up,  may  have  the  fame  privilege  as  the  reft  of  the 
wharf  before  prefcribed. 

Bridge  houfe  in  Southwark  may  be  allowed  as  a  place  con- 
venient for  the  landing  of  any  kind  of  corn,  bought  or  pro- 
vided for  the  provifion  or  victualling  of  the  city,  and  not  up- 
on any  private  or  particular  perfon's  account,  and  for  no 
other  goods  or  merchandize. 

It  may  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  fhip  or  lade  into  any  (hip 
or  veffel,  on  the  river  of  Thames,  bound  over  feas,  and  ly- 
ing between  London  and  Woolwich,  any  of  the  goods  or 
merchandize  hereafter  mentioned,  viz.  horfes,  coals,  beer, 
ordinary  flones  for  building,  fifh  taken  by  any  of  his  majefty's 
fubjects,  corn  or  grain  :  provided  that  the  cuftom  and  duties 
of  fuch  goods  be  duly  paid,  and  cockets  or  other  lawful  war- 
rants palled  for  the  fame,  and  delivered  to  the  fearcher,  or 
one  of  his  majefty's  under-fearchers,  and  (hipped  in  the  pre- 
fence of  fome  of  them,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  deputy,  to 
fuch  perfons  as  fhall  be  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  to 
manage  or  receive  the  cuftoms  in  the  port  of  London,  and 
not  otherwife. 

It  may  be  lawful  for  any  perfon,  or  perfons,  to  unfhip  and  lay 
on  land  deal  boards,  balks,  and  all  forts  of  mails,  and 
great  timber,  at  any  place  of  the  river  of  Thames  betwixt 
Weftminfter  and  Limehoufe-dock:  provided  the  owners  of 
fuch  goods  do  firft  payor  compound  for  the  cuftom  and  other 
duties,  and  declare  the  place  at  which  they  will  land  them 
(before  they  unfhip  any  of  the  goods)  to  the  officers  or  far- 
mers of  the  cuftoms  thereof  for  the  time  being,  and  receive 
fufferance  or  permiffion  from  them  fo  to  do ;  and  that  they 
unfhip  hone  of  the  faid  goods,  but  in  the  prefence  of  a  waiter 
or  officer  appointed  thereunto,  unlefs  by  a  fpecial  licence  of 
the  faid  officers  or  farmers  of  the  cuftoms  for  the  time  being, 
otherwife  the  faid  goods  to  be  liable  to  forfeiture  according 
to  law. 

It  may  be  lawful  for  the  owners  or  pofleiTors  of  the  feveral 
wharfs,  called  Lyon-kay,  Somer's-kay,Dice-kay,  and  Sab's- 
dock,  to  fill  up,  or  wharf  over  and  enlarge  into  the  river  of 
Thames,  fo  much  as  will  make  the  front  of  their  wall  or 
campfhot  range  equally  with  the  adjoining  kays  or  wharfs. 
If  any  of  the  houfes  or  buildings  be  intended  for  warehoufes 
upon  the  wharf,  or  hereafter  fo  employed,  the  two  upper 
ftories  and  garrets  of  the  faid  houfes  to  be  made,  and  from 
time  to  time  continued  with  glazed  windows. 
The  number  of  cranes  upon  the  faid  feveral  wharfs  to  be  at 
the  election  of  the  owners  or  poiTeflors  of  the  ground,  pro- 
vided they  exceed  not  thedimenfions  following,  viz.  Afingle 
crane  with  one  wheel,  12  feet  in  breadth,  and  a  double  crane 
with  two  wheels  20  feet,  and  each  of  them  in  depth  or  length 
from  the  wall  or  campfhot,  21  feet  at  the  moft  ;  and  that  the 
faid  cranes,  as  well  fingle  as  double,  be  kept  open  and  free, 
for  common  paflage  from  the  ground  to  the  floor  under  the 
wheels,  without  any  other  inclofure,  partition,  feparation, 
or  hindrance  by  pofts  or  fpurs,  than  the  neceflary  pofts  and 
timbers,  which  fupport  the  fame  at  both  ends,  and  that  the 
open  height  of  the  faid  crane  be  at  leaft  ioi  feet  from  the 
ground  to  the  floor  under  the  wheels,  that  carts  and  carriages 
may  freely  pafs  under  them. 

It  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  any  perfon  to  build  any  outfetts, 
jets,  penthoufes,  warehoufes,  rooms,  lodgings,  or  any  man- 
ner of  pofts,  fheds,  or  buildings,  contiguous  or  annexed  to 
the  faid  cranes,  or  any  part  of  the  open  wharf  of  40  feet  in 
breadth,  defcribed  as  aforefaid,  more  than  what  is  convenient 
about  the  cranes,  for  the  wheels  to  Work  in  and  upon,  and 
fufficient  covering  thereunto,  not  exceeding  the  height, 
breadth,  and  length  aforefaid.  And,  for  further  ornament, 
thofe  cranes  to  be  laid  in  oil  and  coloured  blue,  and,  in  the 
front  thereof  towards  the  Thames,  be  placed  the  king's  arms, 
painted  and  fet  in  an  efcutcheon,  or  other  frame,  with  a  de- 
cent moulding  about  it,  of  at  leaft  \?-  feet  diameter. 
That  all  the  paffages,  lanes,  or  cartways,  leading  to  the  faid 
kays  or  wharfs  from  Thames-ftreet,  and  every  of  them,  be 
made  of  the  breadth  of  1 1  feet  at  the  leaft  :  but,  if  any  was  of 
a  larger  breadth  or  dimenfion  heretofore,  this  fhall.  not  be 
conftrued  or  meant  to  leffen  or  ftreighten  it,  but  that  it  con- 
tinue at  the  ancient  or  larger  djmenfion. 
The  feveral  kays  and  wharfs  defcribed,  and  allowed  to  be  free 
places  for  fhipping  and  landing  of  goods  and  merchandizes  as 
aforefaid,  and  which  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  faid  act 
of  parliament  for  rebuilding  the  faid  city,  is  and  ought  to  be 


left  open  and  free  at  the  diftance  of  40  feet  from  the  water- 
fide,  fhall  not  be  fepara'.ed  or  divided  one  from  another  by 
any  houfe,  wall,  pail,  poft,  rail,  or  other  impediment  what- 
foever,  hut  only  by  mere  ftcnts  or  maiks  in  the  pavement, 
for  the  diftindlion  of  property,  and  not  otherwife. 
If  any  wharfinger  or  owner  of  any  of  the  wharfs  or  grounds 
allowed  for  fliipping,  lading,  or  landing  of  goods  01  merchan-  ' 
dizes  as  aforefaid,  do  not  conform  to  the  prefeht  form,  rules, 
and  method,  hereby  prefcribed  anddirected.  for  their  wharfs, 
cranes,  Or  buildings,  or  hereafter  fhall  difcOntinue  or  alttr 
the  lame,  or  make  new  encroachments  tnereupon,  after  pub- 
lic notice  given  by  any  three  or  more  of  the  prificlpal  offi- 
cers or  farmers  of  his  majefty's  cuftoms,  by  fixing  up  a 
writing  under  their  hands,  upon  the  wharf  where  the  fault 
fhall  be  committed,  declaring  the  offence  and  limiting  a  day 
and  time  for  the  amendment  thereof;  which  if  not  amended 
or  performed  accordingly,  that  then  fuch  wharf,  or  crane, 
fhall  from  thenceforward  be  no  more  reputed  or  taken,  to 
have  the  benefit  or  privilege  as  a  lawful  place  of  fhipping, 
lading,  or  landing  of  goods  or  merchandize;  but  be  thence- 
forward utterly  debarred  thereof,  unlefs  reftored  by  his  ma- 
jefty's fpecial  warrant ;  and  neverthelefs  the  faid  buildings, 
alterations  and  encroachments,  to  be  demolifhed  and  re- 
moved, as  the  law  in  that  cafe  hath  directed. 
If  at  any  time  it  fhall  feem  reafonable  to  the  principal  officers 
or  farmers  of  the  cuftoms  for  the  time  being,  and  confiftent 
with  his  majefty's  fervice,  to  give  fufferance  or  permiffion 
for  the  fhipping,  lading,  or  landing,  of  any  goods  or  mer- 
chandize, at  any  other  place  or  places,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  is  herein  before  nominated  and  adviled,  or  affigned. 
to  be  lawful  kays  and  wharfs  ;  it  fhall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
them  fo  to  do,  and  fuch  fufferance  and  permiffion  fhall  be 
good  and  warrantable,  without  any  forfeiture  or  advantage 
to  be  taken  againft  the  goods  fo  landed,  notwithftanding any- 
thing herein  before  declared  to  the  contrary. 
Whofoever  fhall  accept  of,  or  from  henceforward  employ  any 
of  thofe  kays  or  wharfs,  by  virtue  of  fuch  contefiions,  to 
the  ufe  of  fhipping,  lading,  or  landing  of  goods  or  merchan- 
dize, it  is  to  be  underftood,  and  it  is  declared  to  be  with  this 
covenant  and  condition,  that  they  perform  all  and  Angular 
the  orders,  affignments,  and  appointments,  which  on  their 
parts  and  behalfs  is  before  declared  to  be  performed  and  done, 
and  not  otherwife. 

The  feveral  wharfinger!  or  poffelTors  of  any  of  the  faid  kays 
or  wharfs,  or  their  fervants,  fhall  not  fuffer  to  ftand  or  re- 
main upon  their  wharfs,  or  paffages  leading  to  them  from 
Thames-ftreet,  any  more  than  fuch  cars  or  carts  as  fhall  be 
immediately  called  to  lade  or  take  up  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandize there. 

To  prevent  all  future  differences  and  difputes  touching  the 
extent  and  limits  of  the  port  of  London,  and  the  many 
frauds  and  abufes  which  have  been  acted  and  committed,  as 
well  upon  and  within  the  river  of  Thames,  as  without  the 
mouth  thereof  upon  the  fea,  the  faid  port  is  declared  to 
extend  and  be  accounted  from  the  promontory  or  point 
called  the  North  Foreland,  in  the  ifle  of  I  hanet,  and 
from  thence  northward  in  a  fuppofed  right  line,  to  the 
oppofite  promontory  or.  point  called  the  Naes,  beyond  the 
Gunfleet,  upon  the  coaft  of  EfTex,  and  fo  continued  weft- 
ward  through  the  river  of  Thames,  and  the  feveral  chan- 
nels, ftreams,  and  rivers  falling  into  it,  to  London-bridge  : 
faving  the  ufual  and  known  right,  liberty,  and  privilege, 
to  the  ports  of  Sandwich  and  Ipfwich,  and  either  of 
them,  and  the  known  members  thereof,  and  of  the  cuftom- 
ers,  comptrollers,  fearchers  and  their  deputies,  of  and  within 
the  faid  ports  of  Sandwich  and  Ipfwich,  and  the  feveral 
creeks,  harbours,  and  havens  to  them,  or  either  of  them 
refpectively  belonging,  within  thecounties  of  Kent  or  EfTex  : 
but  that  every  part  and  place  of  ihe  river  Thames,  and  fea, 
within  the  limits  and  bounds  aforefaid,  not  included  or  be- 
longing to  the  faid  ports  of  Sandwich  or  Ipfwich,  or  the  feve- 
ral creeks,  harbours,  or  havens,  to  them,  or  one  of  them, 
refpectively  belonging,  within  the  faid  counties  of  Kent  or 
Eflex,  fhall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  within,  and  part  and 
parcel  of  the  port  of  London. 

No  further  or  other  paflage  to  be  made  or  enlarged  to  the 
wharfs,  or  any  part  of  the  river  of  Thames  from  Thames- 
ftreet,  within  the  limits  aforefaid,  other  than  the  ancient  and 
common  paffages  to  the  fame. 
KENT,  is  bounded  with  Suffex  on  the  fouth-weft;  Surrey  on, 
the  weft;  theEnglifh  Channel  on  the  fouth;  Dover  Streights  ■ 
on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  the  Downs  on  the  eaft  ;  and  it  is  divided 
from  EfTex  and  Middlefex  on  thenorth,by  the  river  Thames; 
and  is  about  166  miles  in  circumference.  Both  the  air  and 
foil  of  it  are  various.  The  fhorc  from  Woolwich  to  Gravcf- 
end,  is  low,  and  fpread  with  marfhes  and  unhealthy  grounds, 
excepting  about  Frith,  Greenhithe,  Northfleet,  Sec.  where 
the  chalk-hills  almoft  join  the  river;  and  from  thence  the 
city  of  London,  and  parts  adjacent,  and  even  Holland  and 
Flanders  are  fupplied  with  chalk;  which  is  alfo  carried  by 
lighters  and  hoys  to  all  the  ports  and  creeks  in  Eflex,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk,  where  it  ts  fold  to  the  farmers,  who  give  from 
half  a  crown  to  four  (hillings  a  load  for  it,  according  to  the 
diftances. 
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The  country,  in  general,  abounds  with  plantations  of  hops, 
corn-fields,  pallures,  and  woods  of  oak,  beech,  chefnuts, 
&c.  and  many  woods  of  birch,  whence  the  broom- makers, 
who  live  in  Kent-ltreet,  Southwark,  are  fupplied.  They 
have  mines  of  iron,  pits  of  marl  and  chalk,  woad  and  mad- 
der for  dyers  ;  wool,  flax,  faintfoin  ;  and  on  the  cliffs  be- 
tween Folkftone  and  Dover,  is  plenty  of  famphire. 
Canterbury,  the  chief  city,  is  feated  on  the  Stour,  which 
runs  through  it. 

Here  are  computed  to  be  about  2  or  3000  French  proteftants, 
who,  with  fome  others  that  came  hither  before  them,  brought 
over  the  art  of  weaving  broad  filks,  which  is  now  arrived  to 
fuch  perfection,  that  the  filks  woven  here  are  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  any  foreign  filks,  and  are  fent  to  London  in 
great  quantities. 

But  what  has  added  moft  to  the  advantage  of  this  city,  is 
the  hop  grounds  all  round  it,  to  the  amount  of  feveral  thou- 
fand  acres ;  fo  that,  till  it  was  equalled  by  Farnham,  it  was 
reckoned  the  only  great  plantation  of  hops  in  the  whole  ifland. 
This  city  and  Shrewfbury  are  the  two  moft  noted  places  in 
England  for  brawn. 
Rochester,  lies  in  a  valley  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Medway, 
in  feveral  creeks  and  branches  of  which,  within  the  jurif- 
dic"lion  of  this  city,  is  an  oyfter-fifhery,  which  is  free  to 
every  one  who  has  ferved  feven  years  apprenticefhip  to  any 
fifherman  or  dredger  that  is  free  of  the  faid  fifhery;  for  re- 
gulation of  which,  an  admiralty-court,  as  they  call  it,  is 
held  by  the  mayor  and  citizens,  as  occafton  requires  ;  at 
which  they  appoint  what  quantities  fhall  be  taken,  and  when. 
Every  licenfed  dredger  pays  6  s.  8d.  yearly,  to  the  fupport  of 
the  courts. 
Maidstone,  the  county  town,  is  feated  on  the  Medway  al- 
fo.  It's  chief  trade  is  in  linen-thread,  and  in  hops,  of  which 
are  great  plantations  about  the  town,  as  well  as  orchards  of 
cherries.  This  town,  and  country  about,  is  fo  eminent  for 
it's  plenty  of  provifions  and  rich  lands,  that  London  is  fup- 
plied from  hence  with  more  commodities  than  from  any  fingle 
market-town  in  England  ;  as  alio  with  a  fort  of  paving-flone, 
about  8  or  10  inches  fquare,  exceeding  durable,  and  with  a 
fine  white  fand  for  the  glafs-houfes  and  flationers. 
Rumney,  is  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  fea  having  deferted 
it's  haven  ;  the  chief  trade  it  has  now  is  grazing  cattle  in  the 
marfh,  which  is  reckoned  forhe  of  the  richeft  pafture  in  Eng- 
land. This  marfh  is  the  place  from  whence  the  owlcrs  have 
for  fo  many  ages  exported  our  wool  to  France. 
Hythe,  is  another  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  but  a  place  of  no 

trade,  it's  harbour  being  choaked  up. 
Dover,  another  Cinque  Port,  is  a  large  populous  place,  and 
noted  for  it's  tide,  harbour,  and  the  ftation  of  the  packet- 
boats,  which  go  twice  a  week  to  France  and  Flanders. 
Sandwich,  is  the  laft  and  moft  eafterly  of  all  the   Cinque 
Ports.     This  port  has  for  many  years  paft  been  fo  choaked 
up  with  fands,  that  it  will  receive  only  fmall  veflels.     It's 
chief  trade  at  prefent  is  in  fhipping  and  malting. 
On  the  weft  point  of  the  ifland  of  Sheppey,  lies  Sheerness, 
a  regular  fortification,  with  a  line  of  heavy  cannon  to  guard 
the  mouth  of  the  Medway.     Here  is  alfo  a  yard  for  building 
(hips,  and  a  dock  for  repairing. 
Chatham  is,  as  it  were,  a  fuburb  to  Rochefterj  it  was  built 


by  king  Charles  II.  and  has  been  noted  ever  finer  r.s  the  Na- 
tion for  the  royal  navy.  The  dock  was  begun  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  but  fo  much  improved  fince,  that  there  is  nor  a 
more  complete  arfenal  in  the  whole  world  ;  the  warehoufts, 
or  rather  ftreets  of  them,  being  the  largeft  that  ever  were. 

Tunbridge,  is  of  chief  note  for  the  wells  near  it. 

Deal,  is  a  handfome  large  town,  and  carries  on  fome  foreign 
trade. 

Feversham,  is  a  populous  jJourifbing  place,  fituated  in  fo 
fruitful  a  part  of  the  county,  that  it  may  be  called  it's  gar- 
den, and  has  the  conveniency  of  a  creek  from  the  Thames, 
which  is  navigable  by  hoys,  lighters,  &c.  'Tis  one  of  the 
towns  that  fupply  London  markets  with  abundance  of  fiuit, 
and  the  largeft  and  beft  oyfters  forftewing,  which  the  Dutch 
alfo  fetch  away  in  great  quantities,  that  a  prodigious  number 
of  men  and  boats  are  employed  herein  the  winter  in  dredging 
for  them. 

Mjlton,  is  a  large  town,  and  has  a  confiderable  market  for 
corn,  fruit,  and  oiher  provifions;  which  with  oyfters  taken 
in  the  creeks,  among  which  it  is  fituated,  are  fent  moftly  to 
London. 

Gravesend,  has  Co  much  gardening  about  it,  that  they  not 
only  fupply  the  towns  for  feveral  miles  round  with  garden- 
fluff,  but  fend  great  quantities  to  London,  where  the  af- 
paragus  in  particular  is  preferred  even  to  that  of  Batterfea. 

Woolwich,  is  of  note  for  the  yards  and  works  ere&ed  here 
for  the  naval  fervice. 

Deptford  has  alfo  a  large  yard,  and  noble  dock. 

KINCARDINSHIRE,  in  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  with  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  fouth  with  the  water  of 
North  Efke,  on  the  weft  with  the  Granfbain-Hills,  and  on 
the  north  with  the  river  Dee  and  Aberdeenfhire. 
The  foil  is  fruitful  in  corn  and  pafturage,  and  on  the  fea- 
coafts  are  feveral  convenient  creeks  and  fome  good  harbours. 

Stonehive,  the  county-town,  is  one  of  it's  beft  harbours, 
and,  for  it's  greater  fafety,  the  late  earl  marfhal,  having  a 
faimon-fifhing  on  the  north  fide  of  it,  raifed  a  pier  of  ftone. 

Paldykirk,  is  noted  for  a  yearly  fair,  which  laft  three  days, 
when  great  quantities  of  coarfe  cloth  are  bought  up  here  and 
exported  to  the  Netherlands. 

The  fie  warty  of  KIRCUDBRIGHT  in  Scotland.  'Tis 
one  of  the  twodiflridls  or  divifions  of  Galloway.  It  begins 
at  the  middle  of  the  bridge  of  Dumfries,  lies  between  the 
water  of  Cree  on  the  weft,  and  Nithfdale  on  the  eaft ;  is 
bounded  by  part  of  Kyle  on  the  north,  and  has  the  Irifh  Sea 
on  the  fouth.  There's  fuch  plenty  of  pafture  in  it,  that  vaft 
flocks  of  fmall  cattle  and  fheep  grazed  here  are  fent  into 
England. 

Kircudbright,  flands  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name  in  the 
Irifh  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee,  in  which  it  has  a 
good  faimon-fifhing.  Here  is  a  commodious  harbour,  with 
depth  of  water,  and  room  enough  to  hold  the  Englifh  navy. 
Yet  it  is  a  place  of  no  great  trade. 

New  Galloway,  on  the  river  Ken,  has  a  good  weekly  mar- 
ket, well  frequented  for  corn  and  other  provifions;  and  a 
good  faimon-fifhing  in  Lochken,  which  abounds  not  only 
with  falmon,  but  other  fifh  ;  contains  feveral  iflands,  is  about 
five  miles  long,  and  in  fome  places  about  one  mils  broad. 
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ATERIAL    ARTICLES, 


Contained  in  the  First   Volume    of  the  UNIVERSAL 
DICTIONARY   of  TRADE  and  COMMERCE. 


LETTER    A. 

AAGGI-DOGGII,  a  dangerous  paffage   for  the 
trading  caravans  through  Perfia,  &c. 
Aam.  or  Haam,  a  meafure  ufed  at  Amfterdam   and 
Bourdeaux,  &c. 
Abaca,  a  kind  of  flax  or  hemp  in  the  Manillas,  Sec. 
A3assi,  a  filver  coin  in  Perfia,  Sec  various  forts,  &c. 
Abatelement,  a  fentence  of  the  French  conful  in  the  ports 

of  the  Levant,  &c. 
Abatement,  rebate  or  difcount ;  it's  various  applications. 
Abb,  in  the  clothing  manufacture,  Sec. 
Abel  M osc,  a  feed  of  various  u(es,  &c. 
Aberdefnshire,  it's  product,    trade,  and   ports  ;    with   re- 
marks, fliewing  the  encouragement  given  to  fjie  Scotch  linen 
manufactures,  and  it's  confequence.     See  Scotland,  &c. 
Ablaque,  a  fort  of '.ilk  from  Perfia,  &c 
Aboucouchou,  a  fort  of  woollen  cloth  made  in  France,  and 

fent  to  the  Levant,  Sec. 
Abra,  a  filver  coin  in  Poland. 
Abrohani,  the  name  of  a  certain  muflin,  &c. 
Abruzzo,  a  province  of  Naples,  it's  produce  and  trade. 
Abucco,  a  weight  in  Pegu. 
Abyssinia,  in  ^Ethiopia,  it's  produce  and  trade,  with  remarks 

inftru£tive,  &c. 
Acacia,  a  fruit,  it's  ufes. 
Acacia  Vera,  ditto. 
Acacia  Germanica,  ditto. 
Aca'jou,  ditto. 

Acanthus,  it's  natural  hiftory. 

Acap:jlco,  it's  trade  from  Mexico  to  Manilla,  in  the  Phi- 
lippine iflands. 
Acceptance,  in  regard  to  bills  of  exchange  in  general. 
Acceptor  of  bills,  ditto. 
Accommodation.     See  Arbitration. 
Account,  or  Accompt,  confidered  in  various  lights. 
Account  of  sales,  in  practical  trade. 
Accountant,  or  Accomptant,  ditto. 
Accountantship,  ditto. 
Accounting-house,  ditto. 
Achaia,  a  province  in  Turky,  it's  trade. 
Achia,  it's  natural  hiftory. 
Achiar,  a  Malayan  word  explained. 
Achiolt,  a  drug. 

Achteling,  a  meafure  in  Germany. 
Achtendeelen,  ditto  in  Holland. 
Acicoca,  a  valuable  herb  in  Peru. 
ACORI,  a  curious  fort  of  coial. 
AcciyiKscENCE,  term  in  French  commerce. 
Acquittance,  it's  divers  fenfes  in  trade. 
Action  in  law,  and  in  commerce,  and  finances. 
Actionary,  or  Actionist,  a  proprietor  in  frocks. 
ADARME,  a  weight  in  Spain. 
Adatis,  a  fpecies  of  muflin. 
Addition,  in  arithmetic. 
Adit,  in  mining. 

Administration,  a  term  in  the  trade  of  Peru. 
Admiral,  as  connected  with  the  French  trade. 
Ad  iiralty,  in   France  and  England,  as   it  relates  to  com 

merce. 
Admiralty',  of  Holland,  as  it  relates  to  commerce. 


Advance,  it's  various  fenfes  in  trade. 
Adventure,  a  mercantile  term. 
Adventurers,  of  divers  kinds  in  trade. 
Adventurine,  a  precious  ftone. 
Advertise,  it's  ufe  in  trade. 
Adv.^e,  in  feveral  lights. 
Aem,  a  liquid  meafure  in  Holland. 
Affa,  a  wHght  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea. 
Affair,  in  trade. 

Affiche,  a  term  in  the  French  trade. 
Affidavit,  with  remarks.     See  Oath, 
Affirmation,  the  oath  of  a  quaker. 
Africa,  a  view  of  it's  trade. 
Agate,  a  precious  ftone. 
Age,  in  trade. 

Agency,  ditto,  with  remarks. 
Agenda,  a  remembrancer. 
Agenois,  a  p.ovince  in  France,  it's  trade. 
Agent,  in  affairs  of  bufinefs. 

Agent,  in  regard  to  trade  and  finances  in  France  and  Holland. 
Agio,  it's  fignification  in  feveral  fenfes, 
Agito,  a  weight  in  Peru. 
Agnus-Castus,  it's  natural  hiftory. 

Agra,  a  kingdom  in  the  Mogul  empire ;  it's  trade,  with  re- 
marks. 
Agra,  a  drug  in  China. 
Agra-Coramba,  ditto. 
Agriculture,  remarks  on  it's  benefit  to  the  landed  intereft, 

and  it's  natural  connection  with  trade. 
Agroteur,  a  term  in  French  trade. 
Ajam,  in  Africa,   it's  trade. 
Aid,  it's  fenfe  in  trade  and  finances. 
Aiderbeitzen,  a  province  in  Perfia,  it's  trade. 

Aigris,  a  ftone  pafling  for  current  coin  in  a  part  of  Africa. 

Airshire,  in  Scotland,  it's  trade. 

Akend,  an  officer  of  juftice  in  Perfia. 

Alabaster,  it's  natural  hiftory  and  ufe. 

Aladulia,  a  province  in  Afia,  it's  trade. 

Alamode,  a  manufacture  ;  laws  relative  thereto  in  England. 

Albania,  a  province  in  Turky,  it's  trade. 

Albe,  a  piece  of  money  in  Germany. 

Albertus,  a  Flemifh  coin. 

Alcana,  a  drug  ufed  in  dyeing. 

Alcavala,  a  duty  of  cuftoms  paid  in  Spain. 

Ale,  a  malt  liquor  in  England,  with  laws  relating  to  the  fame. 

Alentejo,  a  province  in  Portugal ;  it's  trade. 

Alfandiga,  the  Portuguefe  cuffom-houfe. 

Algarva,  a  fmall  kingdom  in  Portugal  ;   it's  trade. 

Algier,  a  kingdom  in  Africa  ;  it's  trade. 

Alien,  refiding  in  England  ;  the  laws  concerning  fuch. 

Aliquant  Part,  a  term  in  arithmetic  and  geometry. 

Aliquot  Part,  ditto. 

Alleveure,  a  coin  in  Sweden. 

Allay,  or  Alloy,  as   it  concerns   refining  gold  and  filver, 
with  remarks. 

Alligation,  a  rule  in  arithmetic. 

Allocation,  a  term  in  finances. 

Allotting,  or  Allotment,  a  term  in  commerce. 

Allowances,    as   they   concern    merchants  at  the  Englifb 
cuilom-houfe. 

AlluMj 
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Allum,  a  foflil  fait ;  the  manner  of  difcovering,  and   pre- 
paring it  for  ufes  of  feveral  forts. 

Allure,  or  Allevure,  a  coin  in  Sweden. 

Almady,  a  fmall  kind  of  veflcl. 

Almene,  a  weight. 

Almoxarifargo,  a  duty  on  goods  in  Spain. 

Almonds,  their  trade. 

Alnage,  a  meafure  ;  remarks. 

Alnager,  a  public  officer  ;  remarks. 

Aloes,  it's  various  defcriptions  and  ufes. 

Alose,  a  fpecies  of  flfh,  valued  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 

Alpagna,  an  animal  ufeful  in  Peru. 

Alphenix,  explained. 

Alquier,  a  foreign  meafure. 

Alquifou,  or  Arquifou,  a  mineral. 

Alsace,  formerly  belonging  to  Germany ;  it's  trade,  with  re 
marks  political. 

Altin,  a  coin  in  Mufcovy. 

Altom,  a  coin  in  Turkey. 

Amalgamation,  a  chemical  operation. 

Amalgamate,  ditto. 

Amasia,  a  province  in  Afia;  it's  trade,  with  remarks. 

Amazon's  River,  in  America ;  it's  trade. 

Ambassador,  with  remarks  political,  as  relative  to  trade. 

Amber,  it's  natural  hiftory. 

Ambergrese,  ditto;  with  remarks. 

Amber-seed,  or  Musk-seed,  it's  natural  hiftory. 

Ambreda,  factitious  amber. 

Ambulant,  an  exchange  broker  at  Amfterdam. 

Amenb,  relating  to  woollen  cloths. 

Amendable,  relating  to  the  care  of  manufactures  in  France. 

Amendable,  ditto,  in  another  fenfe. 

America,  it's  commerce,  the  great  wealth  of  Spain  arifing 
thence  ;  with  the  lafl  treaty  of  peace  betue;  n  his  Britannic 
majeity,  the  mod  Christian  king,  the  kmg  of  Spain,  and  the 
king  of  Portugal,  concluded  at  Paris  ihe  ioth  day  of 
February,   1763. 

Ammunition,  laws  in  England  concerning  the  fame. 

Amount,  a  term  in  numbers. 

Amphiscii,  a  term  ingeo^iaphy. 

Amphora,  a  meafure  at  Venice. 

Ampliation,  a  term  in  the  French  trade. 

Amplitude,  in  navigation  and  altronomy. 

Ana,  a  term  in  pharmacy. 

Anabasses,  a  manufacture. 

Anacoste,  a  fort  of  diaper. 

Anagros,  a  Spanifh  meafure. 

Ananas,  the  pine-apple,  a  curious  account  of  that  valuable 
vegetable. 

Anatta,  or  Anatto,  a  fpecies  of  dyeing  wood. 

Anatocism,   a  commercial  term. 

Anatolia,  in  Turkey,  it's  produce  and  trade. 

Anchor,  concerning  fhipping,  a  ufeful  account  thereof. 

Anchorage,  ditto. 

Anchovy,  a  fifh,  it's  trade. 

Ancona,  in  Italy,  it's  produce  and  trade  ;  with  remarks  po- 
litical. 

Andalusia,  a  province  in  Spain  ;  it's  produce  and  trade, 
with  remarks  political. 

Andira,  a  brazil  wood,  for  building  and  other  ufes, 

Anee,  or  Asnee,  a  French  meafure  for  grain. 

Anegrass,  a  meafure  for  corn  in  Spain. 

Angel,  an  ancient  Englifh  coin. 

Angelica,  a  medicinal  plant. 

Angelot,  a  fort  of  cheefe  in  France. 

Anglesey,  an  ifland  in  Wales  ;  it's  produce  and  trade. 

Angola,  in  Africa,  belonging  to  the  Portuguefej  it's  produce 
and  trade,  with  remarks  political. 

Angoumois,  a  province  in  France  ;  it's  produce  and  trade. 

Anise,  or  Anil,  a  wood  ufed  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 

Anker,  a  liquid  meafure  at  Amfterdam. 

Annuity,  how  to  compute  it's  value,  according  to  Dr. 
Halley,  and  others  of  moil  fame. 

Annul,  in  book-keeping. 

Anonymous,  relating  to  mercantile  partnerfhips ;  with  re- 
marks. 

To  Answer,  a  term  in  trade. 

Antarctic-pole,  in  geography. 

Antedate,  a  term  in  practical  trade. 

Anticipate,  ditto. 

Antilles  Islands,  in  America  ;  jheir  produce  and  trade. 

Antimony,  a  mineral  ;  it's  various  ufes,  and  divers  curious 
procefles  for  it's  preparation. 

Antipodes,  in  geography. 

Antiscii,  ditto. 

Antoeci,  ditto. 

Antwerp,  a  remarkable  city  in  the  Netherlands;  it's  trade. 

Anvil,  in  fmithery. 

Apothecary,  with  remarks. 

Appeal,  in  law,  as  well  as  trade. 

Appenzel,  a  canton  of  Switzerland  ;  it's  produce  and  trade. 

APrRMSEj  and  Appraiser,  his  peculiar  regulations  in  trade 
in  France. 

Apprentice,  his  regulation  in  France  and  England. 


Aqua  Fortis,  how  prepared  for  it's  divers  ufes  in  feveral  art» 

and  trades ;   with  remarks. 
Arabia,  it's  produce  and  trade;  with  remarks. 
Arac,  how  made. 

Aranea,  a  filverore,  found  in  the  mines  of  Potofi. 
Arbiter,    or   Arbitrator,     the    regulations    thereof   in 

trance,  and  the  laws  in  England  relating  thereto. 
Arbitrate,    and    Arbitration,  of  perfonal    difputes   in 

trade. 
Arbitration,  in  matters  of  foreign  exchange,  illuftrated  by 

divers  cafes ;  with  curious  mercantile  remarks. 
Archipelago,  their  fituation,  produce,   and  trade. 
Architect,  and  Architecture  ;  with  remarks. 
Areb,  a  money  of  account  in  the  Mogul  empire. 
Areck,  a  famous   Eaft-India  fruit,  wherein  there  is  a  vaft 

trade. 
Arithmetic,  the  whole  art  comprehended  in  a  few  pages, 

from  rational  principles. 
Armada,  that  of  Spain  explained,  as  the  fame  concerns  the 

Spanifh  trade. 
Armadilla,  it's  ufe  in  the  Spanifh  trade. 
Armagnac,  a  province  in  France  ;  it's  produce  and  trade. 
Armenia,  a  kingdom  in  Afia;  it's  produce  and  trade. 
Armenians,  their  diftinguifhed  fkill  in  commerce  ;  with  poli- 
tical remarks. 
Armoisin,  a  kind  of  filk  fluff  in  France  and  in  Italy,  as 

well  as  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Armoniac,  an  alkaline  fait,  it's  various  fpecies,  and  ufes  in 

feveral  trades. 
Armourers,  regulations  of  their  trade,  as  well  in  France  as 

England. 
Arms,  the  laws  concerning  the  fame  in  France  and  England. 
^robe,  a  weight  ufed  in  feveral  parts  in  the  world. 
Arouchan,  a  kind  of  beaver  in  North  America. 
Aroue,  ditto,  in  Spanifh  America. 
Arpf.nt,  a  meafure  of  land,  in  divers  countries. 
Arquebuse,  or  Harquebuse,  a  peculiar  fort  of  fire-arms. 
Arracan,  or   Arrackan,    a  kingdom  in  the  Eaft-Indies  j 

it's  produce  and  trade. 
Arragon,  a  kingdom  in  Spain  ;  it's  produce  and  trade* 
Arrear-Charge,  what  fo  called  in  trade. 
Arrears,  in  trade. 
Ar.-chin,  a  long  meafure  in  China. 
Arts  and  Trades,  in  France,  what  ftiled  fo. 
Article,  what  reckoned  fuch  in  commerce, 
artificer,  or  Artizan,  or  Mechanic,  with  national   re- 
marks thereon  for  the  public  interefts. 
A°    illery,  how  prepared,  and  the   care  thereof  in  France 

and  England. 
Artois,  a  province  in  France  ;  it's  produce  and  trade. 
Asbkstjs,    or   Asbestus,  a  curious  incombuftible  matter} 

it's  qualities  and  it's  manufacture. 
Ascu,  a  term  in  geography. 
Asen,  or  Azfm,  or  Achem,  or  Acham,  a  kingdom  in  the 

Fall-Indies  ;  it's  produce  and  trade.' 
Asia,  one  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world  ;  a  fuccinct  account 

of  it's  produce  and  trade. 
Asia  Minor-Islands,  their  fituation,  produce,  and  trade. 
Aslant,  or  Aselani,  a  certain  dollar. 
Aspee,  a  corn  meafure  in  France. 
Asper,  a  coin  in  Turkey. 

Asphaltum,  a  fpecies  of  bitumen  ;  with  political  remarks. 
Aspic,  a  kind  of  lavender  in  France;  applicable  to  divers  ufes. 
Ass,  productive  of  valuable  mules. 
Assa-Foetida,  it's  natural  hiftory  and  ufe. 
Assay,  Essay,  or  Say,   in  metallurgical  operations  ;    with 
remarks   in  allaying  ores,    mundics,    marcafites  ;    and    it's 
utility  to  landed  gentlemen,  and   merchants,  and  others,  to 
prevent  frauds. 
Assiento,  a  Spanifh  term,  fignifying  a  contract ;  more  par- 
ticularly applied    to  the   Assiento  Contract,  as   it  was 
called  by  the  Englifh,  that  we  had  with  Spain  for  the  fale 
of  negroes,  to    fupply  their  Spanifh   Indies,  to  work   their 
mines — of  the  treaty  between  Spain  and  England  for   that 
purpofe  ;  with  political  remarks  thereon. 
Assurance,   or  Insurance,    of  fhips    and   merchandizes  ; 
it's  practical   nature,    together   with  variety   of   important 
cafes'that   have    occurred,    and  been    litigated  and   deter- 
mined in  our  courts  of  judicature  ;  alfo  a  national  enquiry 
into  the  practice  of  infuring  the  Imp  of  our  enemies  in  times 
of  war,  in  a  political  light. 
Astrebad,    or  Estarabad,    in  Perfia ;    it's  produce   and 

trade. 
Astracan,  a  kingdom  in   the  e'mpire  of  Mufcovy  ;  it's  pro- 
duce and  trade. 
Asturias,  a  principality  in  Spain  ;  it's  produce  and  trade. 
Atche,  a  coin  in  Turkey. 
Atibar,  a  name  for  gold-duft  in  Africa. 
Atlas,  a  manufacture  of  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  with  remarks. 
Attachment,  in  trade  ;  our  chief  laws  relating  thereto. 
Attorney  at  law,  of  his  profeffion  ;  with  remarks  thereon. 
Ava,  including  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  ;  it's  produce  and  com- 
merce. 

Auditor 


INDEX. 


Auditor  of  Accounts,  as   lie   relates  to  the   revenue  in 

England. 
Average,  with   regard    to  affairs   of  infurance  of  fliips  and 
merchandizes.    See  Assurance,  or  Insurance  ;  the  laws 
relating  thereto. 
Avignon-Berry,  a  fhrub  produced  in  France,  and  ufed   in 

dyeing. 
Aunis,  a  province  in  France;  it's  produce  and  trade. 
Avoirdupois  Weight,  a  weight  ufed  in  England. 
Auricalcum,  a  factitious  metal. 
Auripigmentum,  a  mineral  fubftance,  or  glebe  ;  it's  produce 

and  ufe. 
Aurum  Fulminans,  how  prepared,  and  it's  ufes. 
Austria,  an  archduchy  in  Germany  ;  it's  produce  and  com- 
merce, with  remarks. 
Austrian  Netherlands,    their  produce  and  commerce  ; 

with  remarks. 
Auvergne,  a  province  in  France;  it's  produce  and  commerce. 
Award,  in  matters  of  amicable  arbitration  of  perfonal  dif- 

putes,  how  to  be  legally  made. 
Avvme,  a  Dutch  liquid  meafure. 
Azimuth  Compass,  in  navigation. 
Azoga  Ships,  concerned  in  the  Spanifh  trade,  and  how. 
Azores  Islands,  their  produce  and  trade. 
Of  the  Business  of  the  Custom-house,  continued  at  the 
end  of  every  letter. 

The  origin  of  cuftom  duties. 
An  explanation  of  the  book  of  rates. 
How  to  compute  the  duties  of  cuftom  purfuant 
,  thereto. 

Of  methods  of  entering  goods  at  the  Cuftom- 
houfe  on    importation,  with  divers  forms  of 
writings  requifite. 
Of  allowance  at  the  Cuftom-houfe  to  merchants 

of  divers  kinds. 
Certain  rules,  orders,  directions,  and  allow- 
ances for  the  advancement  of  trade,  and 
encouragement  of  the  merchant,  ought  to 
be  well  attended  to  by  merchants.— Thofe 
flgned  byHarbottle  Grimftone,Bart.  Speaker 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
The   other  rules  figned   by  Spencer  Compton, 

Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
An  enquiry,  whether  the  merchants  of  Great- 
Britain  are  not  legally  intitled  to  a  difcount, 
upon  payment  of  the  fubfidy  of  1747,  and 
that  alfo  of  1759,  which  they  have  never 
yet  received. 


LETTER    B. 

"D  A  A  T\  a  weight  in  China. 

*^  BacaLians,  or  Bacallao,  the  fifh  bearing   that  name 

among  merchants. 
Bachelor,    the   name  given   amongft  the   corporations   of 

trades  at  Paris ;   his  bufinefs. 
Back-maker,  a  trade  ufeful  to  brewers. 
Baden,  a  county  in  Switzerland  ;   it's  produce  and  trade. 
Badger,  affording  feveral  forts  of  merchandize. 
Badione,  a  feed  ;  it's  ufe  in  China. 

Baffetas,  or  Baftas,  a  fpecies  of  cloth  in  France  defcribed. 
Bagauz,  ,fugar-canes  in  the  Antilles  Iflands,  after  undergoing 

an  operation. 
Bags,  as  ufed  in  money-affairs  by  bankers,  &c. 
Bahama,  or  Lucaya  Islands,  their  fituation,  produce,  and 

trade;  with  remarks,  relating  to  the  utility  they  may  prove 

to  Great-Britain,  fince  the  peace  of  1763. 
Baher,    Baharie,  or  Barre,    weights  ufed   in  the  Eaft- 

Indics. 
Bailloque,  a  fpecies  of  feathers  in  France. 
Baioca,  a  coin.. 

Bakers,  the  regulation  of  this  trade  in  England  and  France. 
Balaustines,  belonging  to  the  pomegranate-tree  j  natural 

hiftory. 
Balazees,  a  kind  of  cotton  cloth. 
Bale,  of  merchandize  defcribed,  for  exportation. 
Balestri,  a  kind  of  cloth. 
Ballance,  a  power  in  mechanics. 
Ballance  of  a  watch  defcribed. 
Ballance  of  a  Trader's  books  of  accounts. 
Ballance  of  Trade,  in  a   political   light,  with  ijluftrative 

remaiks,  not  incurious  ;  ufeful  to  merchants,  and  gentlemen 

of  diftindtion,  who  would  undcrftand  trade    in  a  national 

view. 
Ballast  of  a  fhip,  in  merchandizing. 

Balliage,  a  duty  payable  to  the  city  of  London,  for  mer- 
chandizes of  aliens  and  denizens. 
Ballin,  a  term  in  the  French  trade. 
Ballon,    a  brigantine  veffel,  ufed  in  Siam,    and  has  other 

figiiifications  in  commerce. 
Balm,  curious  account  of  various   fpecies;    with  remarks, 


concerning  the  preparation  of  feveral  kinds  of  the  fiiicft  forts 
for  merchandize. 

Bamboe,  or  Bambou,  it's  ufes. 

Bam^fshire,  in  Scotland  ;  it's  fituation,  produce  and   trade. 

Ban,  a  fort  of  muflin  ;  it's  fignificaiion  in  other  refpects. 

Banco,  an  Italian  term  in  commerce 

Band,  a  weight  ufed  on  the  gold  coaff. 

Bani  ans,  a  kind  of  Indians  in  Afia,  through  whofe  hands  the 
trade  with  the  Europeans  is  carried  on. 

Banking,  the  nature  and  ufe  in  various  refpects,  both  do- 
meftic  and  foreign  ;  with  political  remarks  in  a  national 
view. 

Bankrupt,  laws  concerning  bankrupts;  with  variety  of  the 
moft  material  cafes  relative  thereto,  that  have  been  deter- 
mined in  our  courts  of  judicature.  Alfo  the  laft  act  of  parlia- 
ment, relating  to  bankrupts  having  privilege  of  parliament. 
The  lights  wherein  bankruptcies  are  confidered  in  France  ; 
alfo  in  Holland;  alfo  in  China;  with  remarks  to  avoid 
fuch  like  misfortunes  in  trade. 

Baptism,  a  ceremony  practifed  at  fea  in  long  voyages. 

Baratry,  according  to  the  laws  of  England;  cafes  con- 
cerning it,  as  they  have  been  determined  in  our  courts  of  law. 

Barbary,  it's  produce  and  trade,  and  chief  trading  townsj 
cities  and  ports  ;  with  fuitable  remaiks  thereon. 

Barbatina,  a  feed  ;  it's  ufe. 

Barcalao,  relating  to  fifheries. 

Bargain,  what  is  fo  in  law  j  with  illuftrative  remarks. 

Bark,  a  veffel. 

Bark,  in  other  fenfes. 

Barley,  it's  divers  forts  for  malting. 

Barra,  aPortuguefe  meafure,  and  of  various  other  countries. 

Barracon,  a  fpecies  of  camblet  manufacture  ;  how  made. 

Barrieres,  what  they  are  in  France;  with  ufeful  remark* 
thereon. 

Barter,  in  trade ;  with  political  remarks  in  a  national  view. 

Baruth,  a  meafure. 

Barutine,  a  filk. 

Basaltes,  a  fpecies  of  marble. 

Basaruco,  a  coin. 

Basil,  a  canton  in  Switzerland  ;  it's  produce  and  trade. 

Basin,  as  ufed  in  commerce. 

Basle,  the  name  of  a  Venetian  conful  for  affairs  of  trade. 

Bastion  of  France,  a  certain  fettlement  for  the  coral  fifhery. 

Bate,  or  Batz,  a  coin. 

Bavaria,  in  Germany ;  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade,  and 
it's  trading  towns,  cities,  and  ports. 

Bay. 

Baysj  a  manufacture ;  with  remarks. 

Bazar,  Bazari,  or  Bazaard,  in  the  eaflern  nations,  a 
place  of  trade. 

Bazat,  or  Baze,  a  kind  of  cotton. 

Bazgende,  what. 

Bdellium,  what  kind  of  curious  gum. 

Beam,  in  houfe  and  (hip-building, 

Bean,  a  pulfe  in  feveral  countries,  of  various  forts.  That 
of  St.  Ignatius  greatly  famed  in  medicine,  with  it's  nature 
and  ufes ;  with  curious  remarks. 

Bear,  an  animal  ;  his  ufes  to  feveral  trades. 

Bearer,  of  a  bill. 

Bearing,  in  geography  and  navigation. 

Beaucaire,  a  famous  trading  fair,  with  remarks. 

Beauce,  in  France;  it's  produce  and  trade. 

Beaver,  an  animal  of  ufe  in  traffic  ;  with  remarks,  with 
refpect   to  our  new  acquifitions  in  North  America. 

Bedfordshire,  a  county  in  England ;  it's  produce  and  trade. 

Bee,  an  animal,  it's  productions  and  ufes  in  commerce  j  with 
remarks  how  it's  value  may  be  increafed. 

Beech-Tree,  it's  feveral  forts,  ufes,  and  propagation. 

Beer,  a  liquor  made  from  malt;  the  chief  laws  relating 
thereto  in  England. 

Beguquella,  a  plant ;  it's  ufe. 

Beid,  a  plant;  it's  feveral  kinds  and  ufes. 

Beige-Serge,  a  manufacture. 

Beira,  in  Portugal,  it's  produce  and  trade;  with  remarks. 

Belelais,  a  manufacture. 

Belemnites,  a  foflil,  it's  ufes;  with  fuitable  remarks  on  follils. 

Bell,  how  manufactured. 

Bellasor,  in  Afia,  it's  commerce. 

Bellows,  it's  manufacture. 

Bengal,  in  Afia,  it's  fituation,  produce,  and  trade  j  with 
remarks. 

Benzion,  a  gum  ;  it's  ufes. 

Bercheroit,  a  weight  in  Ruffia. 

Bergamo,  a  manufacture. 

Berkshire,  a  county  in  England  ;  it's  produce  and  trade. 

Bermudas  Islands,  their  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Berne,  in  Switzerland  ;  it's  produce  and  trade,  and  chief 
towns  and  trading  cities. 

Berry,  in  France;  it's  produce,  and  chief  towns  and  cities 
of  trade. 

Berwickshire,  in  Scotland;  it's  produce  and  trade. 

Beryl,  a  precious  ftone. 

Besistan,  a  place  let  apart  for  trade  in  Turkey. 

Besorch,  a  coin. 

Betel, 
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Betel,  a  plant  of  great  repute  throughout  Afia,  a  great  trade 

therein. 
Beurt-Scheepen,    exclufive  veffels  for   trade   in  Holland; 

how  wifely  regulated.. 
Bezoar,  a  medicinal  ftone,  curious  and  valuable. 
Bia,  a  coin. 
BlCHET,  a  meafure. 
BidoN,  ditto. 

BiGONTIA,    ditto. 

Bjcorre,  in  France;  it's  produce  and  trade,  with  fuitable 
remaiks. 

Bill,  it's  various  fignifications  in  trade. 

Bills  of  Exchange,  their  nature  and  ufe  among  traders; 
laws  relating  thereto;  various  curious  cafes,  as  they  have 
been  determined  in  courts  of  juftice  in  England  :  of  the  laws 
and  ufages  in  Scotland  concerning  bills  of  exchange,  with 
many  curious  cafes,  as  the  fame  have  been  adjudged  in  the 
courts  of  judicature  in  Scotland.  The  regulation  of  bills  of 
exchange,  according  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  in  France. 
The  orders  and  regulations  of  the  city  of  Hamburgh  with 
.  regard  to  bills  of  exchange.  An  edict  of  the  imperial  city 
of  Frankfort  upon  the  Maine,  relating  to  exchange  and 
commerce.  A  later  ediiSt  of  the  like  nature.  The  regu- 
lations of  exchange  of  the  ftat.es  of  the  city  of  Augfbourgh. 
Some  obfervations  neceflary  for  thofe,  who  have  bills  to  re- 
ceive at  Amflerdam,  in  Holland.  The  elector  of  Saxony's 
decree  for  regulating  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange. 
The  ordonnances  of  exchange,  eftablifhed  at  Bologna  in 
Italy.      With  remarks  upon  the  whole. 

Bills  of  Lading,  their  nature,  ufe,  and  regulations  con- 
cerning the  fame,  with  ufages  relating  thereto. 

Bill  of  Parcels. 

Bill  of  Sale,  laws  relating  thereto. 

Billedulgerid,  in  Africa  ;  it's  produce  and  trade. 

Binneland  Pass,  in  Holland  ;  what  called  fo. 

Birch-Tree,  it's  ufes  in  trade. 

Bird  Catcher,  the  wife  regulations  of  this  mean  trade  in 
France. 

Birds-Nests,  a  fpice  in  great  efteem  in  China,  and  through- 
out the  Eaft-lndies;  with  remarks. 

Birmingham  hard-ware-men,  their  employ  in  England.  See 
Warwickshire. 

Bis,  it's  meaning  in  bufinefs. 

Bisa,  or  Biza,  a  coin  or  weight. 

Biscay,  in  Old  Spain,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  commerce, 
and  it's  chief  towns,  cities  and  ports  ;  with  interefting  re- 
marks to  Great-Britain,  both  before  and  fWe  the  laft  war, 
and  the  peace  of  1763. 

Biscay-New,  in  Mexico  in  America;  it's  produce  and  trade. 

Bisket,  or  Biscuit,  fea-bread,  the  manner  of  making  it  in 
France  curious  ;  on  the  fhipping  it. 

Bismuth,  a  mineral ;  it's  ufe. 

Bisti,  a  coin. 

Bitchemare,  a  fifh  ;„it's  trade  in  Afia* 

Bittacle,  a  fea  term. 

Bitts,  a  part  in  a  fhip. 

Bitumen,  a  drug,  it's  various  forts  and  ufes  ;  with  philo- 
fophical  remarks. 

Black,  Dyers  Black,  feveral  forts,  how  prepared  for  feve- 
ral  ufes  in  dyeing  of  manufactures ;  with  philofophical 
remarks. 

Black  Sea,  or  Euxine  Sea,  it's  fituation  and  trade  ;  with 
remarks  political. 

Blade  [Sword-blade]  that  manufacture. 

Blafart,  a  coin. 

Blaisois,  in  France,  it's  produce  and  trade. 

Blanc,  a  coin. 

Blanching,  the  art  of  whitening,  applied  to  various  manu- 
factures. 

Blank,  applied  to  divers  particulars  in  trade. 

Blanket,  a  manufacture  made  of  feveral  other  materials  be- 
fides  wool. 

Blanquil,  a  coin. 

Blasting,  in  mineralogy. 

Bleaching,  an  art  of  whitening,  as  it  concerns  linen,  cloth, 
wax,  iron,  woollen-ftuffs,  hair,  &c. 

Blind,  in  trade. 

Blomary,  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

Blood-Stone,  a  mineral  ;  it's  virtues  and  ufes? 

Blowing  of  Glass,  in  the  manufacture  of  glafs-making. 

Blue,  with  refpect  to  the  art  of  dyeing;  painters  blue,  Pruf- 
fian  blue,  &c.  with  philofophical  illuftrations. 

Boa-Ati,  a  Malayan  word,  and  excellent  fruit  in  the  Mo- 
lucca I/lands,  in  which  a  great  trade  is  drove. 

Board,  timber  ;   with  remarks. 

Boat,  a  veffel  of  divers  kinds,  ufed  in  bufinefs;  with  remarks. 

Bocal,  a  meafure. 

Bocking,  or  Bokking,  applied  to  herrings  in  Holland. 

Body,  or  Company  of  trade,  applied  to  thofe  in  France,  as 
the  fix  bodies  of  traders,  &c. 

Bohea,  a  fpecies  of  tea;  it's  nature,  growth,  quality,  gathering, 
and  application. 

Bohemia,  a  kingdom  ;  it's  produce  and  trade. 

Bole,  a  foflil  ;  with  philofophical  remarks. 
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Bolognese,  in  Italy;  it's  prdouce  and  trade. 

Bomb,  in  caft  iron. 

Bond,  a  written  obligation  lawfully  executed  ;  our  laws  re- 
lating thereto  ;  with  divers  ufeful  cafes  determined  in  our 
courts  of  law  thereon  ;  with  various  fcrms. 

Bonding  of  Goods  at  the  Custom-house,  the  hardship 
of  fuch  practice  to  merchants. 

Book,  as  the  fame  concerns  literature  ;  with  remarks  on  lite- 
rary property. 

Book-Keeping,  the  art  explained  ;  with  remarks. 

Book  of  Rates,  with  refpect  to  the  duties  paid  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods  by  merchants  ;  or  on  the  e.xporta^ 
tion  of  native  commodities. 

Book- Binder,  the  trade. 

Bookseller,  the  trade  ;  the  regulation  of  that  branch  in 
France*, 

Book  Trade,  ditto  ,  with  remarks. 

BookKeeper,  his  accomplimments;  with  remarks. 

Borax,  a  mineral  fait,   ufed  in  various  arts. 

Borrowing  of  money ;  it's  dangers  in  trade.  See  Credit 
[Private  Credit.] 

Bosnia,  a  province  between  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  the 
Turks  ;  it's  produce  and  trade. 

Bottage,  a  duty  on  merchandize  in  France. 

Bottomry,  it's  nature  and  ule  as  a  marine  contract  in  com- 
merce ;  laws  relating  thereto  ;  many  curious  cafes  deter- 
mined thereon  in  our  courts  of  law,  Sec.  Bottomry  bills 
and  bonds. 

Bounties,  allowed  on  goods  imported  and  exported.  See 
conclufion  of  Vol.  II. 

Bourbonnois,  a  territory  in  France;  it's  produce  and  trade. 

Box,  a  wood,  applied  to  divers  ufes. 

Brabant,  in  Flanders  ;   it's  produce  and  trade. 

Bracelet,  a  wear,  ufed  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Brandenburgh,  belonging  to  Pruffia;  it's  produce  and  trade. 

Brandy,  a  fpirituous  liquor  ;  it's  manufacture  and  trade,  with 
philofophical  remarks;  laws  and  regulations  in  France  and 
England;  of  judging  of  it's  quality;  and  it's  ufe  in  health. 

Brass,  a  factitious  metal  ;  it's  manufacture  and  irade. 

Brazier,  a  trader  in  brafs  ware;  the  laws  concerning  it; 

Brazil,  in  America;  it's  produce  and  trade,  as  carried  on  by 
the  Portuguefe. 

Brazil- Wood,  it's  ufe  and  trade. 

Bread,  of  it's  manufacture  and  regulations  in  France  as  well 
as  England. 

Breaking,  as  a  bankrupt,  in  a  commercial  fenfe. 

Breaking  Bulk,  in  fhipping. 

Breadth,  in  regard  to  manufactures. 

Brecknockshire,  in  Wales;  it's  produce  and  trade. 

Bremen,  it's  fituation,  produce,  and  trade  ;  with  remarks. 

Brenta,  a  meafure. 

Brewer,  a  trade,  it's  regulations  in  France  and  England. 

Brewing,  the  art  of ;  with  explanatory  remarks,  2s  applied 
to  divers  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  malt  and  hops. 

Brick,  laws  relating  to  brick  making. 

Bricklayer,  the  trade  of  one. 

Bristle,  the  bufinefs  therein. 

Britain  [Great-Britain]  it's  territories,  produce  and  trade, 
before  and  after  the  laft  peace  of  1763.  With  political  re- 
marks on  the  trade  of  Great-Britain  in  various  interefting 
lights;  with  animadverfions,  tending  to  unite  Great-Britain 
and  the  United  Provinces  more  firmly  together  in  affairs  of 
commerce,  than  ever  they  have  been,  for  their  mutual  com- 
mercial interefts. 

Britany,  in  France  ;  it's  produce  and  trade. 

British  America,  it's  produce  and  trade  there,  both  before 
and  fince  the  laft  war,  and  treaty  of  peace  of  1763  ;  with 
political  remarks,  before  and  fince  the  laft  peace  of  1763. 
Of  the  different  exchanges  between  our  plantations  and 
London. 

Brocade,  a  filk  manufacture  ;  regulations  in  France,  and  the 
laws  in  England  relating  to  brocades. 

Brokage,  what  in  trade. 

Broker,  various  forts ;  the  laws  of  England  concerning  themj 
as  well  as  in  France  ;  with  remarks  thereon. 

Brunswick  Duchy,  it's  fituation,.  produce,  and  trade. 

Brunswick  Lunenburgh^  ditto.  _ 

Bubble,  a  variety  of  forts  that  have  been  practifed  in  England 
and  France,  highly  detrimental  to  the  nation,  and  ruinous 
to  great  numbers  of  families  ;  with  political  remarks  to 
guard  the  kingdom  againft  them  in  future  times,  as  well  flock 
bubbles,which  affect  the  Public  Credit,  as  commercial  ones. 

Buccaneers,  of  their  ways  of  trade.  French  buccaneers  of 
St.  Domingo  ;  buccaneer  ox-hunters  ;  buccaner  wild  boar- 
hunters  ;  Spanifh  buccaneers. 

Buckinghamshire, county  inEngland  ;  it's  produce  and  trade. 

Buckram,  a  manufacture. 

Budziack  Tar,tary,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  commerce. 

Buff,  a  manufacture. 

Bulgaria  the  Great  and  the  Less,  it's  fituation,  pro- 
duce and  trade. 

Bullion  Gold  and  Silver,  the  nature  thereof;  the  dealing 
therein,  with  the  proper  cautions  ;  divers  ufeful  tables  for  the 
purpofe  ;  with  political  interefting  remarks. 
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BuoY,  a  fea  term ;  it's  ufc  for  fafety  of  fhipping. 
Burgundy  Duchy,  in   France ;  it's  fituation,  produce  and 

commerce. 
Burthen,  of  a  (hip,  explained. 
Buss,  a  veffel  ufed  in  the  herring  fifhery. 
Buteshire,  in  Scotland  ;  it's  fuuation  and  trade. 
Butlerage  and  Prisage,  a  duty  of  cuftoms  explained. 
A  Continuation  of  the  Bufinefs  of  the   Cuftom-houfe,  from 

the  end  of  Letter  A  j  with  political  remarks. 


LETTER    C. 

/"""•ABALISTE,  a  commercial  term  in  France,  explained. 
^  Cabeca,  or  Cabese,  a  fort  of  filk  traded  in  by  thePor- 

tuguefe  in  Afia;  with  remarks. 
Cabidos,  or  Cavidos,  a  meafure  in  Portugal. 
Cabinet-Work,  the  nature  of  the  trade  thereof. 
Cable,  ufed  in  fhipping ;  it's  nature  and  ftrength  illuftrated; 

with  remarks. 
Cacao,  or  Cocao,  the  chocolate- nut,  fully  explained,  and 
the   trade  therein;  with  political  remarks,  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  Great- Britain  and  her  colonies. 
Caffraria,  a  country  in  Southern  Africa  ;  it's  fituation,  pro- 
duce and  trade. 
Cafila,  a  company  of  merchants,  who  travel  together  in  the 

Mogul  empire. 
Chafrys,  a  corn  meafure. 
Cajou.     See  Acajou,  what  it  is. 
Calamanco,  a  fpecies  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 
Calamine,  or  Calaminary  ftone,  a  foflil,  explained  ;  with 

illuftrative  remarks. 
Calamus  Verus,  or  Calamus  Amarus,   what. 
Calculation  explained. 
Calculator  ditto. 
Calendar,  what,  in  variety  of  fenfe*. 
Calf,  an  animal  well  known. 
Calves-Hair,  it's  ufe  in  trade. 

Calves  Leather,  how  prepared;  with  ufeful  remarks. 
Calin,  a  fort  of  metal,  peculiar  to  the  Eaft-Indies. 
Calking,  applied  in  (hip-building. 
Callicoe,  a  manufa&ure  in  the  Eaft-Indies ;  with  political 

remarks. 
Callicoe-Printing;  with  philofophical   remarks,   for  im- 
provements. 
Callifornia,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade  ;  with   poli- 
tical remarks. 
Cambaya,  a  kingdom  in  the  Mogul  empire  ;  it's  fituation, 

produce  and  trade,  largely  illuftrated. 
Cambio,  what  in  trade. 
Cambist,  what  ditto. 

Cambresis,  a  province   in  France,    famed   for    the  manu- 
facture of  cambrics. 
Cambric,  a  fpecies  of  fine  linen,   formerly  generally  wore 
in   England;  the  laws  of  England  relating   thereto,  with 
political  remarks. 
Cambridgeshire,  a  county  in  England  ;  it's  fituation,  pro- 
duce and  trade  ;  with  political  remarks. 
Cambodia,  in  the  Eaft-Indies ;  it's  fituation,    produce  and 

trade ;  with  remarks. 
Camblet,  a  fluff  for  ware,  and   it's  manufacture  explained. 
Camp,  a  place  appointed  for  trade  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 
Camphire,  or   Campher,  a  drug  ;     with   philofophical  re- 
marks and  illuftrations. 
Canada,  in  North  America,  ceded,  with  all  it's  dependencies, 
by  France  to  Great-Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  made  in 
1763  ;  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade  ;  with  remarks  po- 
litical before,  and  fince  the  faid    cefiioa,  by  the  treaty  of 
1763. 
Canary  Islands,  their  fituation,  produce   and  commerce  ; 

with  fuitable  remarks. 
Candidate,  how  the  term  is  applied  in  France  to  articles  of 
trade.     No  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  freedom  into  the 
fcv ..ral  bodies  of  traders,  without  pafling  a  due  examination 
to  evince   their   accomplifhments   for  the  purpofe  ;  fhewino- 
what  the  accomplifhments  are  of  divers  kinds,  &c. 
Candle,  a  manufacture,  in  order  to  be  of  good  quality,  how 
regu! 'ted  in   France;  with   the  chief  laws  of  England  re- 
lating thereto. 
Candle,  of  tales  in  trade  by  candle. 
Cando,  O.ndi,  or  Condi,  a  foreign  meafure. 
Cane,  walking-cane,  their  fpecies  and  trade  therein  ;  it's  va- 
^  rioui  other  fenfes,  wherein  taken  in  foreign  ftates. 
Cane,  fugar-cane.     See  Sugar. 
Canica,  a  fort  of  fpice. 
CANNON,  apiece  of  ordnance. 
Canoe,  a  mull  boat,  ufed  to  trade  in  divers  parts. 
CANTARO,  a  foreign  weight  ;  alfo  a  meafure. 
CanthaRIDES,  a  fpecies  of  fly  ;  their   ufes  in  divers  parti- 
culars. 
Cantimarons,  a  kind  of  float,  or  raft,  to  fifh  and  trade  on  in 
foreign  countries. 


Canvas,  a  manufacture  ;  with  remarks. 

Cap-Merchant,  an  officer  in  a  French  trading  (hip,  cx« 

plained. 
Caper,  a  fruit  fo  called  ;  with  remarks. 
Capher,  a  duty  in  Turky. 
Capital,  it's  various  fenfes  among  traders,  and  other  people  of 

bufinefs. 
Caplan,  a  fort  of  fifh. 
Capstan,  an  engine  ufed  on  fhip-board. 
Captain  of  Merchantmen.    See  Commanders  of  Mer« 

chantmen. 
Caracoli,  a  kind  of  metal  ufed  in  America. 
Caragi,  duties  of  importation  and  exportation  paid  in  Turkey 

explained. 
Caragrouch,  a  coin. 
Caramongoe,  a  drug. 
Caranna,  or  Karanna,  a  gum. 
Carapace,  a  fhell. 
Carat,  or  Caract,  a  term  ufed  in  refining  gold  and  filver, 

explained. 
Caravan,  a  company  of  travelling  traders,  ufed  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies  ;  alfo  with  remarks,  (hewing  the  nature  of  caravans 
in  Africa,  &c. 
Caravansera,  a  place  appointed  for  receiving  and  loading 

the  trading  caravans. 
Caravanseraskeer,  who;  his  office  and  employ. 
Carbequi,  a  coin. 
Carbuncle,  a  precious  ftone. 
Card,  an  inftrument  ufed  in  the  woollen  masufa£ture  ;  with 

remarks. 
Card,  gaming  cards,  the  method  of  making  j  laws  relating 

thereto. 
Cardamomum,  or  Cardamum,  a  medicinal  feed  ;  it's  uti- 
lity. 
Carder,    in  the  woollen  manufacture  ;  his   regulations  in 

France  to  promote  that  manufacture. 
Carding,  in  ditto,  ditto* 
Card-Maker,  in  ditto. 
Card-Maker,  of  gaming  cards ;  the  French  laws  and  regu- 

Jations  thereof. 
Cardiganshire,    in   Wales ;   it's  fituation,    produce    and 

trade. 
Cargadors,  a  kind  of  (hip-brokers  among  the  Dutch,  ex- 
plained. 
Cargo,  a  mercantile  term,  explained. 
Carlina,  Carolina,  or  Chameleon  Aleus,  a  medicinal 

plant;  it's  ufes. 
Carlino,  a  coin. 
Carmarthenshire,  ia  Wales;  it's  fituation,    produce  and 

trade. 
Carmeline  Wool,  a  fpecies  of  Spanifh  wool. 
Carmen,  carriers  or  merchandize;  their  regulation. 
Carmine,  a  fine  colour  ufed  in  miniature  painting. 
Carnarvonshire,  in  Wales  ;    it's  fituation,   produce  and 

trade. 
Carnation,  a  fine  colour  ufed  in  dyeing. 
Carobes,  a  pulfe,  wherein  there  is  a  large  trade  in  the  ifland 

of  Cyprus. 
Carolina,  in  North  America.     See  British  America. 
Carolus,  a  coin. 
Carpet,    a   manufacture,  it's  regulations  in  France;    with 

fuitable  remarks. 
Carriage,  in  trade,  with  remarks ;  the  laws  relating  thereto, 

with  cafes  determined  thereon  in  our  courts  of  judicature. 
Carrier,  how  regulated  in  France. 
Cart,  ditto. 

Cartwright,  ditto  ;  with  remarks. 
Cartwrights  Timber,  for  their  ufe,  defcribed. 
Casan,  Cazan,  or  Kasan,  a  kingdom  in  Mufcovian  Tar- 

tary  ;  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 
Case-hardening,  an  art  in  metallic  works. 
Cash,  in  commerce;  with  remarks  mercantile  and  political, 
refpecling  the  money  neceflary  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a 
nation. 
Cashoo,  a  drug,  defcribed,  and  it's  ufe. 
Cassava,  the  root  of  a  fhrub,  of  which  the  Americans  make 

bread  ;  with  fuitable  remarks. 
Cassia,  a  drug  ;  it's  nature  and  ufe. 
Cassia-Lignea,  ditto. 
Cassidony,  a  precious  ftone. 

Cassonade,  or  Castonade,  a  fort  of  fugar.     See  Suga% 
Castillane,  orCARTELLAN,  a  coin  in  Spain  ;  alfo 
Castillane,  a  weight  in  Spain. 
Castille,  New  and  Old,  in  Spain  ;  it's  fituation,  produce  and 

trade;  with  political  interefiing  remarks. 
Casting,  in  foundery. 
Castoreum,  what,  and  it's  ufe. 
Catalonia,    in  Spain  ;    it's    fituation,    produce  and  trade; 

with  intercfting  political  remarks. 
CatKRGI,  name  of  public  carriers  in  the  Grand  Seignior's  do* 

minions  ;  a  remarkable  ufagc  concerning  them. 
Cathnesshire,  in  Scotland  ;  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 
Cattle,  Heads  of,  the  laws  of  England  relating  thereto. 
Caudebec,  hats  fo  called  in  France. 

Caviary, 
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Caviary,  Cavears  or  Caveer,  the  fpawn,  or  roes  of 
fhirgeort  properly  cured,  wherein  there  is  a  confiderable 
trade  in  Ruffia. 

Cedar,  a  well  known  fine  fcented  wood ;  a  curious  defcription 
of  it's  growth  and  ufes. 

Cedra,  Cedrat,  a  kind  of  citron-tree,  and  fine  cedrat  water. 

CensalJ  a  trading  term,  ufed  in  the  Levant  and  Provence, 
in  France. 

Cent,  a  commercial  term,  ufed  in  divers  fenfes. 

Ceruse,  or  Cerusse,  a  calx  of  lead,  for  various  purpofes 
prepared. 

Cession,  a  mercantile  term  ufed  in  Frince,  in  cafes  of  bank- 
ruptcy, when  a  trader  gives  up  to  his  creditors  all  his  ef- 
fects, both  moveable  or  immoveable,  either  voluntarily,  or 
by  a  fentence  of  a  court  of  juftice,  to  avoid  a  warrant  for 
feizing  his  perfon  ;  the  French  laws  and  regulations  relating 
thereto,  not  incurious. 

Cessionary,  he  who  accepts  the  ceffion.     See  Cession. 

Chamber,  in  France,  is  faid  of  thofe  places  where  fome  af- 
femblies  are  held,  either  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  or 
for  treating  of  other  buftnefs,  either  of  a  public  or  a  private 
nature. — Of 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  eftablifhment  and  utility  of 
them  in  France,  for  the  advantage  of  the  French  trade. 
Of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Lyons.  Of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  at  Rouen.  Of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at 
Touloufe.  Of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Montpelier. 
Of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Bourdeaux  Of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  at  Rochelle.  Of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  in  the  city  of  Liflc  ;  with  interefting  political 
remarks  on  this  article  chamber  of  commerce  in  various 
lights. 

Chamber  of  Assurance  in  France  ;  it's  inftitution  and  re- 
gulations. 

Champagne,  a  province  in  France;  it's  fituation,  produce 
and  trade  ;  with  important  obfervations  in  the  courfe  of  this 
article. 

Charter- Party,  a  mercantile  inftrument,  drawn  between 
merchants  and  mafters  of  fhips ;  laws  and  ufages  relating 
thereto  jn  England  and  France. 

Chemistry,  it's  ufe  and  application  in  matters  of  trade,  with 
divers  leading  experiments,  conveying  the  idea  of  it's  im- 
portant utility  in  many  commercial  concerns  ;  with  cautio- 
nary remarks  to  guard  againft  chemical  impoftures. 

Cheshire,  in  England  ;  it's  fituation,.  produce  and  trade. 

Chili,  in  Spanifh  America  ;  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

China,  a  vaft  opulent  empire  in  Afia  ;  it's  fituation,  produce 
and  trade  ;  with  interefting  political  remarks. 

Chocolate,  it's  manufacture  and  trade. 

Cinnamon,  a  fpice;  it's  growth  in  the  Spice-Iflands,  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  and  it's  trade. 

Circulation  of  money  and  merchandize  in  a  nation,  confi- 
dered  in  a  national  and  political  light.    See  the  article  Cash. 

Citron,  a  fruit  that  comes  from  hot  countries  ;  it's  ufes. 

Civet,  a  kind  of  perfume,  the  commerce  therein. 

Clackmannanshire,  in  Scotland,  it's  fituation,  produce  and 
trade;   with  remarks. 

Clays,  of  divers  forts,  found  on  landed  eftates  ;  with  inte- 
refting remarks  to  landed  gentlemen. 

Clerk,  in  trade  and  buftnefs ;  with  fuitable  remarks  thereon. 

Clock-Maker,  the  laws  in  France  concerning  this  trade; 
the  laws  of  England  relating  to  clock-making;  with  poli- 
tical remarks. 

Clock-Work,  the  art  reprefented. 

Cloth,  a  manufacture  made  of  wool ;  the  manner  of  manu- 
facturing cloths  at  large  ;  with  interefting  political  remarks 
on  this  article  in  divers  lights. 

Clove,  a  fpice  ;  it's  nature  and  ufes  in  trade. 

Clough,  what;  a  term  in  trade. 

Coach,  it's  origin  and  improvement  ;  fumptuary  law 
once  in  France  relating  thereto;  coach-making  in  Eng- 
land, incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Coal,  the  variety  of  forts  in  England  ;  the  laws  relating 
thereto,  with  interefting  political  remarks  thereon. 

Cobalt,  a  kind  of  marcafite;  it's  ufes  and  preparation. 

Cochneal,  a  dug  ufed  in  dyeing  and  medicine ;  with  poli- 
tical interefting  remarks. 

Cochinchina,  or  West  China,  in  Afia;  it's  fituation,  pro- 
duce and  trade  ;  with  illuftrative  remarks. 

Cod-Fish,  the  various  forts  ;  of  the  Newfoundland  cod- 
fifhery  ;  with  political  interefting  remarks,  both  before,  and 
fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  laft  peace  of  1763. 

Coin,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  table  of  the  aflays,  weights,  and 
values  of  moft  filver  and  gold  coins  actually  made  at  the 
mint,  by  order  of  the  privy  council  of  England  ;  with 
notes  and  explanations,  (hewing  the  methods  of  keeping  ac- 
counts in  thofe  cities,  on  which  negociations  in  bills  are 
ufually  made,  and  a  calculation  of  the  real  and  intrinfic  par 
of  exchange.  Alfo  interefting  political  remarks  on  the  aug- 
mentation and  diminution  of  the  coin  in  denomination. 
Of  the  augmentation  and  diminution  of  the  coin  in  denomi- 
nation, to  fix  a  par  between  gold  and  filver.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  reprefentation  relating  to  the  coin  in  England  in 
the  year  17 17.  With  fuither  political  remarks  thereon. 
The  laws  of  England  rekting  to  it's  coin. 


I  Colonies,  Britith  colonies  in  America,  with  interefting  poli- 
tical remarks.  An  act  of  parliament  for  granting  certain 
duties  in  the  Britifh  fugar  ifles  in  America,  for  continuing, 
amending,  and  making  perpetual,  an  aft  paffed  in  the  6th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  (intitled,  An  a&  for" the  better 
fecuring  and  encouraging  the  trade  of  his  majefty's  fugar 
colonies)  for  applying  the  produce  of  fuch  duties,  towards 
defraying  the  expences  of  defending,  protecting,  and  fe- 
curing the  faid  colonies  ;  for  explaining  an  act  made  in  the 
25th  of  Charles  II.  (intitled,  An  act  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  Greenland  and  Eaftland  trades);  and  for  altering 
and  difallowing  feveral  drawbacks  on  exports  from  this 
kingdom  ;  and  more  effectually  preventing  the  clandeftine 
conveyance  of  goods  to  and  from  the  faid  colonies,  and  im- 
proving and  fecuring  the  trade  between  the  fame  and  Great- 
Britain,  after  the  year  1764.     The  whole  at  large. 

Commanders,  or  Captains  of  trading  Ships;  with  re- 
marks. Alfo  a  new  and  univerfal  problem  to  difcover  the 
longitude  at  fea  ;  in  which  is  geometrically  demonftrated, 
that  not  only  the  longitude  and  courfe,  but  alfo  the  diftance 
run,  is  corrected  by  the  fame  obferyation  of  latitude  and  dif- 
tance run.  With  a  general  challenge  to  all  the  mathema- 
ticians in  the  world  to  confute  it,  or  to  (hew  any  other  me- 
thod of  difcovering  the  longitude  at  fea,  that  may  be  de- 
pended upon,  by  Richard  Locke,  a  clergyman.  This  arti- 
cle feems  to  be  a  very  interefting  point,  and  has  been  printed 
in  the  firft  and  fecond  editions  of  this  work,  ever  fince  the 
year  1751,  at  the  requeft  of  the  author  and  his  friends. 

Commerce,  (hewing  as  many  great  and  illuftrious  families 
have  fprung  from  trade,  as  the  learned  profeflions,  or  other 
employments.  This  is  a  curious  and  interefting  article,  as 
it  animates  perfons  to  engage  in  trade.  Of  the  order  of 
merchants  engagt  d  in  commerce.  The  whole  calculated  to 
the  honour  of  trade  and  traders,  and  deferving  the  attention 
of  all  families  of  diftinction,  as  well  as  others.  With  re- 
marks, alfo  (hewing  the  advantage  of  a  due  knowledge 
in  trade,  to  gentlemen  of  dif.indiion. 

Companies,  the  origin  of  all  the  trading  inland  companies  in- 
corporated in  the  city  of  London.  Of  the  firft  companies 
that  were  eftablifhcd  in  this  kingdom  for  the  benefit  of  fo- 
reign trade;  with  fuitable  remarks. 

Connaught,  a  province  in  Ireland  ;  it's  fituation,  produce 
and  trade. 

Consuls,  the  nature,  power,  and  authority  of  their  office  in 
England  relative  to  trade;  alfo  of  the  confuls  of  the  French 
nation.  Of  the  order  and  ceremonies  ufed  at  Pari?,  in  the 
election  of  a  judge  and  four  confuls  of  the  merchants.  Of 
the  prior  and  confuls  of  Touloufe.  Of  judges.  Confuls  of 
Bourdeaux,  and  divers  other  parts  of  France,  and  their  com- 
mercial utility  in  that  kingdom.  Of  the  nature  of  the 
coniular  power  in  Spain;  with  political  remarks,  interefting 
to  Great-Britain. 

Contributions  and  Averages,  in  infurance  of  fhips  and 
merchandize;  the  chief  laws  relating  to  this  point. 

Convoys  and  Cruizers  at  fea;  with  the  laws  relating  thereto, 
and  fome  adjudged  controverted  cafes  determined  in  our 
courts  of  judicature. 

Copies  of  authors,  the  defence  of  literary  property. 

Copper-Mines,  where  they  are  generally  met  with  ;  of 
fmelting  and  refining  copper  ore;  with  ufcfui  philofophical 
remarks. 

Copperas,  Copperas  Stones,  where  found  ;  the  opera- 
tion for  making  copperas ;   it's  ufes  in   various  particulars. 

Coral,  where  to  be  had  ;  of  the  coral  filhery. 

Corazan,  or  Khorassan  ;  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Cordage,  how  made  for  (hipping.     See  Cable. 

Corea,  a  kingdom  in  Afia  ;  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Corn,  lands  that  produce  the  beft  and  largeft  quantity.  Of 
the  method  of  preferving  corn.  Of  the  political  maxims 
of  France  and  other  parts  concerning  corn.  Laws  of  Eng- 
land relating  to  corn.  Of  the  bounty  granted  on  the  ex- 
portation of  corn.  The  bounty  on  fpirits,  drawn  from 
barley,  malt,  or  other  corn  exported.  An  account  of  the 
feveral  forts  and  quantities  of  corn,  which  v/ere  exported 
from  Chriftmas  1734,  to  Chriftmas  1735  :  as  alfo  from 
what  places  and  ports  of  England,  and  in  what  quantities 
they  were  exported  ;  together  with  an  account  of  the  bounty 
that  was  paid  on  fuch  exportation..  An  account  of  the  true 
market  price  of  wheat  and  malt  at  Winflfor,  for  above  one 
hundred  years  paft.  With  political  remarks  on  the  bounty 
granted  on  corn. 

Cornwall,  in  England,  it*s  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Coromandel,  in  the  Mogul  empire  ;  it's  fituation,  produce 
and  trade. 

Corsica,  in  Italy;  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade;  with  re- 
marks. 

Cotton-Tree,  it's  nature,  growth,  and  management,  and 
the  trade  therein  ;  with  remarks. 

Courland,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Credit,  of  private  credit  in  trade  ;  with  remarks  on  the  con- 
fequences  of  long  credit  in  private  trade,  ufeful. 

Credit  [Public  Credit,]  explained  and  illuftrated  ;  with 
computations  on  the  efficacious  operation  of  a  finking  fund, 
inviolably  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  if  it 

had 
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had  Co  been  ;  with  political  obfervations  on  the  paft  re- 
ductions of  intereft. 

Croatia,  it's  fituaiion,  produce  and  trade. 

Cumberland,  in  England,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Currency,  Paper  Currency,  or  the  Britiih  plantations  ; 
an  explanation  thereof,  with  political  obfervations  thereon. 

Customs,  the  numerous  cuftom-houfe  dutcs  in  Great-Britain; 
with  remarks.  Of  fome  determined  disputable  cafes  that 
have  been  determined  in  our  courts  of  law,  relating  to  the 
bufinefs  of  the  cuitom-houfe. 

Cvdtk,  a  liquor,  it's  manufacture,  and  laft  act  relating 
thereco,    1763. 

Of  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftoms,  continued  from  the  end  of 
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DAALDER,  acoin. 
Daczajie,  ditto 

Dalle,  a  nominal  money  of  account. 

Daller,  a  coin  of  various  value  in  different  countries. 

Dalmatia,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade  ;  with  political 
remarks. 

Damask,  a  filk  manufacture. 

Damaskeening,  or  Damasking,  an  art  applied  to  iron  and 
fteel,  to  beautify  them  in  divers  manners. 

Damasse,  or  Petite  Venise,  a  fpecies  of  wrought  linen. 

Dancing  Master,  in  France,  their  regulations  ;  with  poli- 
tical remarks,  not  unworthy  attention. 

Dank,  or  Danck,  a  coin. 

Dank,  a  weight. 

Dates,  a  fruit  ;  it's  ufe. 

Dauphinee,  in  France;  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Debenture,  a  term  in  trade  ufed  at  the  cuftom-houfe;  it's 
nature  and  form  in  divers  inftances,  drawn  from  real  bu- 
finefs. 

Debtor  and  Creditor,  the  art  of  book-keeping,  illuftrated 
in  a  new  and  brief  manner. 

Debt,  fome  of  the  principal  laws  of  England,  relating  to  debt 
and  debtors. 

Debts  to  the  King,  laws  relating  thereto. 

Debts  of  the  Nation,  or  the  National  Debt  ;  the  fame 
confidered  in  divers  political  lights,  as  the  fame  affects  trade; 
with  remarks  both  before  and  fince  the  laft  war,  and  peace 
of  1763,  very  interefting. 

Declaration,  a  term  in  commerce. 

Demurrage,  ditto. 

Denbighshire,  in  Wales;  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Denier  Tournois,  a  coin. 

Denmark,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade  ;  with  political 
remarks,  before  and   fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  peace  of 

T7D3' 
Derbyshire,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade;  with  remarks. 

Design,  or  Designing,  the  art  of,  it's  utility  to  trade;  with 

political  remarks  interefting. 
Devonshire,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Diamond,  a  precious  ftone,  it's  properties  ;  how  to  diftinguifh 
their  qualities  and  worths.  Of  the  chief  diamond  mines  of 
Afia.  Of  the  value  of  diamonds  at  the  mines.  Of  the 
general  method  of  fearching  for  diamonds  in  the  mines. 
Of  the  Brazil  diamond  mines  belonging  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal. Of  the  moft  eftimable  diamonds  in  the  world.  Of 
the  cutting  of  diamonds,  and  the  choice  of  them  rough. 
Of  artificial  diamonds,  and  the  various  pretended  methods  of 
making  them.  Of  the  manner  of  eftimating  diamonds.  Of 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  diamonds.  The  late  Honourable  Mr. 
Boyle's  account  of  diamonds. 

Direction  Chamber,  an  inftitution  in  Old  Spain,  refpecting 
their  commerce  to  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies. 

Direction,  in  divers  lights. 

Director,  directors  of  trading  companies  ;  directors  of  the 
chambers  of  commerce  in  France.  See  article  Chambers 
of  Commerce  ;  with  political  interefting  remarks. 

Directors  of  Creditors,  in  France,  who,  and  their  me- 
thods of  proceeding  on  the  failure  of  traders. 

Discount,  a  term  among  traders,  miftake  therein  rectified. 

Discredit,  what. 

Distillation,  the  art  illuftrated  by  fome  experiments. 

Distiller,  their  regulation  in  France  ;  and  abltract  of  the 
laws  of  England  relating  thereto, 

Dorsetshire,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Dover- Pier  and  Rye-HaRbour,  confidered,  as  the  fame 
have  connection  with  trade. 

Downs,  ditto,  with  proper  remarks;  law  cafes  relating 
thereto. 

Drawbacks,  on  exportation  of  goods  from  Great-Britain  to 
foreign  parts  ;  with  remarks  illuftrative. 

Drogman,  or  Dragoman,  or  Druggerman,  it's  expla- 
nation, with  proper  remarks. 

Drugget,  a  manufacture,  the  divers  forts  in  France.  See 
the  article  Portugal. 


Drugs,  thofe  for  dyers,  and  medicine  ;  the  fignification  of 
drugs  in  other  lights;  laws  of  England  refpedting  drugs. 

Dumbartonshire,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Dumfrieshire,  ditto. 

Durham,  ditto. 

Dutch  America,  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  in 
America  ;  with  remarks.  Of  the  trade  of  the  European  na- 
tions, with  the  Spaniards  in  particular,  in  America  ;  with 
further  political  remarks  on  this  article.  Of  the  illicit  trade 
faid  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Englifh  with  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  before  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763. 

Du'ich  West  India  Company,  it's  conftitution  and  com- 
merce. Of  the  Dutch  company  at  Surinam;  merchandize 
from  Surinam. 

Dutch  Company  of  the  North,  ditto. 

Dutch  Levant  Company,  ditto. 

Dutch  East-India  Company,  a  fuccinct  account  thereof; 
with  political  remarks.  Alfo  remarks  in  different  lights, 
interefting  to  Great-Britain. 

Duties,  thufe  imports,  or  taxes  laid  on  merchandizes  under 
different  names  ;  with  interefting  political  remarks  thc.eon, 
before  and  fince  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763. 

Dwina,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Dyeing,  the  art  of  dyeing  manufactures  of  divers  kinds  ;  with 
philofophica!  obfervations  thereon.  The  regulation  of  this 
art  in  France.     Laws  of  England  in  regard  to  dyers. 

The  Practical  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftom-houfe,  continued  from 
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17  ARTH,  philofophically  confidered,  as  being  the  parent 
of  original  matter,  administering  to  all  objects  of 
traffic  throughout  the  world.  Divers  experiments  thtun  ; 
with  illuftrative  remarks.  Of  the  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of 
Earths  to  landed- men,  and  ^country  gentlemen  in  ^general, 
for  tne  benefit  of  their  eftates. 

East-India  Company.  The  confutation  of  that  in  Eng- 
land. The  laws  of  England  relating  thereto.  It's  fuccinct' 
hiitory  ;  with  political  interefting  remarks.  Confiderations 
how  tar  the  Eaft-India  Company  may  conduce  to  increafe 
the  trade  of  the  nation  more  than  it  yet  has  ever  done.  A  cu- 
rious law  cafe  concerning  the  Eaft-lndia  Company,  tried  in 
the  Exchequer  and  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  With  further  re- 
marks, interefting  to  the  whole  body  of  merchant  importers 
of  the  Britiih  nations,  relating  to  the  public  revenue. 

East-India  Trade  in  general,  with  interefting  national 
confiderations.  Of  the  pearl  fifhery  in  the  Eaft-Iudies ; 
alfo  farther  ufeful  illuftrative  remarks  on  this  article  of  divers 
kinds,  worthy  public  attention.  Of  the  weights,  meafures, 
exchanges,  cuftoms,  duties,  and  port  charges  at  Fort  St. 
George,  Bengal,  Callicut  and  Tellicherry,  Bombay,  Surat; 
and  of  the  frauds  and  impofitions  practiled  by  the  natives  in 
the  Eaft-India  trade. 

Ecclesiastical  State,  in  Italy;  it's  fituation,  produce  and 
trade. 

Edinburgshire,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Egypt,  it's  ditto  ;  with  interefting  political  remarks. 

Elgln,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Embargoes  on  Shipping  and  Quarantine,  Englifh  laws 
concerning  the  fame. 

Emeralds,  precious  ftones;  their  nature  and  factitious  imi- 
tation ;  with  philofophical  remarks. 

Enamel,  what,  and  it's  ufes  ;  enamel  painting  ;  enamel  for 
painting  ;  enamel  of  goldfmiths  ;  enamellers,  and  other 
workers  in  enamel. 

Enameller,  a  worker  in  enamel;  laws  relating  thereto; 
with  philofophical  remarks. 

England,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade,  as  well  foreign 
as  domeftic ;  with  political  interefting  remarks,  both  before 
and  fince  the  laft  war  and  peace  of  1763.  Of  the  monies  of 
England,  real  and  imaginary,  as  they  regard  practical  trade. 
Of  the  weights  of  England  of  divers  forts.  Of  meafures 
ditto.  A  table  of  the  conformity,  which  the  weights  of  the 
principal  trading  cities  of  Europe  have  with  each  other. 
A  table  of  the  long  meafures  of  the  fame  nature;  with  their 
methods  of  computation.  Of  the  foreign  exchanges  of 
England,  with  other  the  principal  places  of  Europe,  and 
their  method  of  calculation ;  with  interefting  political  re- 
marks, for  the  general  advancement  of  the  whole  Britifh 
trade. 

English  African  Company,  a  fhort  account  of  the  late 
Royal  African  company.  Of  the  encouragement  given  by 
France  to  their  African  Company;  with  interefting  poli- 
tical remarks  for  the  increafe  of  this  branch  of  trade.  An 
account  of  the  caftles,  flaves,  canoe  men,  military  ftorcs, 
canoes  and  veffels,  belonging  to  the  late  Royal  African 
company  of  England,  at  their  feveral  forts  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  according  to  the  furveys  made  by  the  order  of 
parliament  by  Thomas  Pye,  Efq;  commander  of  his  majefty's 
fhip   Humber,  in   the  year  1749,  and  which* are  delivered 
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up  to  the  prcfent  new  company  of  merchants  trading  to 
Africa,  according  to  the  act  of  parliament  made  in  the 
year  1751  ;  with  other  explanatory  remarks,  as  well  before, 
as  fince  the  laft  war  and  treaty  of  peace  1763. 

Engraffing,  in  vegetation,  of  it's  general  improvement, 
and  benefit  for  the  landed  intereft. 

Engraving,  the  art  of;  with  interefting  political  remarks. 
Of  the  accomplifhments  of  the  engraver.  Of  the  meiits  of 
our  modern  engravers.  Of  the  art  of  defigning,  as  the  fame 
is  connected  with  that  of  engraving  and  commerce. 

Entre  Dukro  e  Mxnho,  in  Portugal,  it's  fituation,  pro- 
duce, and  trade. 

Essex,  in  England,  ditto 

Estramadura,  in  Portugal,  ditto 

Europe  ;  of  it's  commerce,  confidered  with  relation  to  the 
other  quarters  of  the  world  ;  with  remarks  politically  in- 
terefting. 

Exchange,  both  in  a  practical  and  a  political  light  con- 
fidered ;  with  variety  of  ufeful  remarks.  The  ftate  of  money 
and  exchange  in  France  in  1709,  before,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  recoinage.  Examination  of  the  French  courfe  of  ex- 
change, from  the  ift  of  January  1709,  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember 17 1 3.  The  effects  of  lowering  the  fpecie  in  France. 
The  effects  on  the  prices  of  gold  and  filver,  occafioned 
thereby.  Of  raifing  the  old  fpecie  in  France.  Of  lowering 
of  the  old  fpecie  there,  from  1709  to  1713  ;  with  intereft- 
ing  remarks,  (hewing  the  fatal  confequences  that  flowed 
from  the  frequent  variations  in  the  French  coin,  by  raifing 
and  falling  it,  under  Lewis  XIV.  and  in  other  reigns. 
Alio  national  obfervations  againft  fuch  practices  in  Great- 
Britain. 

Exchequer,  an  idea  of  it's  conftitution.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal laws  relating  to  the  Exchequer ;  with  interefting  re- 
marks, ihewing  in  what  manner  the  conftitution  of  the  Ex- 
chequer is  the  great  check  upon  all  other  public  offices ; 
which  concern  all  receipts  and  payments  of  the  public  mo- 
ney. Of  the  imminent  danger  of  (hutting  up  the  Exchequer, 
as  was  done  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  with  fuitable 
reflections  for  the  honourable  fupport  of  the  public  credit  at 
all  times  ;  and  of  the  ufes  that  may  be  made  of  Exchequer 
bills. 

Excise  ;  a  fhort  hiftory  of  excifes  in  this  nation ;  with  re- 
marks on  this  article,  (hewing  it's  injurious  tendency. 

Exportation  ;  a  feries  of  national  political  maxims,  inducing 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  exportation  of  our  native  wares 
and  manufactures,  and  to  abate  the  importation  of  foreign  ; 
the  one  inriching,  the  other  impoverishing  dates ;  with  re- 
marks thereto  adapted. 

Of  the  Praaical  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftom-houfe,  continued  from 
the  end  of  Letter  D. 
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FACTORS,  Agents,  or  Supercargoes;  the  principal 
laws  of  England  in  regard  to  factors  and  fupercargoes. 
Some  efiential  law  cafes  determined  in  our  courts  of  judica- 
ture; with  illultrative  remarks.  The  fpirit  of  the  Spaniards 
with  regard  to  mercantile  factors,  in  order  to  improve  and 
extend  their  foreign  commerce,  worthy  attention. 

Fair,  trading  fairs  of  divers  kinds,  and  in  divers  places. 
Various   trading   fairs    in  France.     Free   fairs    in    France. 

'  Free  fairs  of  Champagne  and  Brie;  the  franchifes;  wardens 
of  the  privileges  ;  the  time  that  goods  muft  be  in  the  fair 
to  have  the  franchife  ;  infpections,  &c.  The  police  of  ex- 
changes, bonds  and  payments,  made  at  foreign  fairs.  The  fair 
of  St.  Lawrence.  The  fair  of  St.  Germaine.  The  fair  of 
Lyons.  The  fair  of  Rheims.  The  fair  of  Rouen.  The 
fair  cf  Bourdeajjx.  The  fair  of  Troyes.  The  fair  of  St. 
Dennis.  The  fair  of  Caen.  The  fair  of  Dieppe.  The 
fair  of  Toulon.  The  infpectors  of  fairs  in  France.  Beaft 
and  horfe-fairs.  The  fairs  of  Germany  ;  Franckfort  on  the 
Main,  Leipfi'c.  The  fairs  of  Novi.  The  principal  fairs 
of  England.  Some  of  the  chief  laws  of  England  relating 
to  trading  fairs  and  markets  ;   with  remarks. 

Farming,  neceffary  points  to  be  taken  into  confideration  with 
regard  to  farming  in  general.  Agriculture  preferred  to  many. 
if  not  moft  other  fort  of  employments,  that  men  rather  prefer 

Fees  of  the  cuftom-houfe  officers',  as  fet|Jed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, as  relative  to  the  various  clafles  and  orders. 

Fez,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Fifeshire,  ditto. 

FlG,  a  vegetable  production  ;  how  to  propagate  them. 

Fiscal,  a  chief  officer  in  Spain,  with  regard  to  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies. 

Fisheries  ;  of  thofe  in  France.  Inftructions  for  thofe  who 
engage  in  the  whale-fifhery  in  France.  Of  river-fifhing,  and 
frefh-water  fifh.  The  regulation  of  the  waters  and  forefls 
for  frefh-water  fifhing.  A  general  regulation  for  the  whale- 
fifhery  in  Holland.  A  charter-party  between  the  captains, 
whale-  filhers,  and  the  crews.  The  cargo  of  a  Dutch  veflel 
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going  to  the  whale-fifhery.  The  produce  of  a  whale- hTner/, 
The  laws  of  England  with  regard  to  fifheries.  The  cuf- 
tom-houfe bufinefs  with  refpect  to  fifheiies.  The  prefent 
allowance,  or  bounty,  and  the  regulation  of  exportation. 
An  ab!hact  of  the  ordinances  of  the  States  of  Holland  and 
Weft-Friefland,  concerning  the  managing  of  the  great 
fifhery.  A  warning  againft  the  not  handing,  forting,  fak- 
ing, and  laying  of  the  herrings  in  a  proper  manner  for  the 
mafters.  Acts  relating  to  fifh,  fifheries,  and  fifhing  in 
England,  from  Edward  I.  to  175G;  with  political  intereft- 
ing remarks.  Confiderations  on  the  French  fifheries. 
Copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Monf.  Pontchartrain,  to  Monf. 
the  duke  de  Gramond,  from  Fontainbleau,  September  19,. 
1 7 13,  contained  in  this  work  before  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of 
1 763.  Remarks  hereon,  in  confequence  of  the  laft  war,  and  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  1763.  Of  the  principles  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  court  of  Spain  with  refpect  to.  fifheries,  before 
the  laft  war,  and  the  laft  peace  of  1763  ;  and  our  remarks 
on  this  point  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  faid  peace  of  1763. 
Of  the  herring-  fifhery  in  the  feas,  and  on  the  coafts  of 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  ;  with  interefting  political  remarks 
on  this  article.  A  proclamation  by  king  Charles  the  ift, 
for  reftraining  of  fifhing  upon  his  feas  and  coafts  without 
licence  ;  with  further  remarks  therecn.  Of  the  fociety  of 
the  Free  Britifh  Fifhery  eftablifhed  in  England  ;  with  fuit- 
able remarks  on  the  high  importance  this  fifhery  might  be 
rendered.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  addrefs  to  king  James  in 
regard  to  fifheries.  Of  a  convention  renewed  and  en 
between  his  Britannic  majefty  and  the  city  of  Hamburgh, 
concerning  the  trade  of  herrings,  February  18,  1719;  with 
general  interefting  political  remarks  on  this  point,  fince  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1763. 

Flanders,  it's  fituation,  produce,  and  trade  ;  with  intereft- 
ing political  remarks  on  this  article,  both  before  and  fince 
the  laft  treaty  of  peace,  1763. 

Flax,  an  eftimable  vegetable  production.  Of  the  cultivation 
of  flax.  The  laws  of  England  with  refpect  to  flax  and 
hemp;  with  political  remarks  on  this  article  before  and 
fince  the  laft  treaty  of  peace,   1763. 

Flintshire,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade;  with  remarks. 

Florence,  ditto. 

Florida,  ditto;  with  interefting  rermrks  before  the  laft  war, 
and  the  peace  of  1763  ;  and  iikewifeMince  the  laft  peace  of 

1763- 

Flota,  belonging  to  Span.  Of  what  the  Spanili  flota  con- 
fitts,  and  or  the  relations  of  the  Spanifh  Weft-  India  trade 
carried  on  by  means  thereof;  with  ufeful  remarks  relative  to 
Great-Britain,  before  and  fince  the  laft  war  and  treaty  of 
peace  of  1763. 

Flotsam,  Jetsam,  and  Lagan,  mercantile  terms,  when 
(hips  are  in  danger  at  fea. 

Fl-.x,  in  met  make  ores  cr  metals  melt  the  fooner 

and  the-  ( ' 

Forestallers,  R.shratcrs,  and  Engrossers;  laws  to 
.  a  fuch  perfons ;  with  remarks  thereon  fince  the  laft 
and  peace  of  1763. 

Forfarshire,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Fossils,  natural  productions  in  the  bowels,  or  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth  ;  with  proper  remarks. 

Founder,  a  practifer  of  metallic  cartings. 

Founderv,  the  art  of  metal  cafting.  The  method  of  carting 
in  fand  all  forts  of  ("mall  works  made  of  brafs.  Of  catting  of 
fLtues.  Of  bell-foundery.  Of  cafting  of  cannon  and  brafs 
mortar-pieces.     Of  iron  cannon. 

France,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade.  Of  the  produc- 
tions of  France,  as  fuch  are  the  objects  of  commerce.  Of 
the  coaft  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean.  Of  the  coaft 
from  Dunkirk  to  St.  IVlalo,  and  from  thence  to  St.  Sebaf- 
tian.  The  riP-  and  progrefs  of  their  trade  and  navigation  ; 
with  the  remarkable  artifices  of  France  in  propagating  their 
manufactures  for  Englifh  at  foreign  markets.  Of  the  ma- 
nufactures eftablifhed  in  France,  and  by  what  commercial 
policy  they  have  fucceeded  therein.  Of  the  feveral  forts  of 
woollen  fabrics  eftablilhed  in  France,  at:d  where.  Of  the 
generality  of  Champagne  and  Soiffons.  Of  the  trade  of 
>fin,  Poictou,  &c.  Of  the  trade  of  the  grnerality  of 
C  Leans.  Of  the  commerce  of  Touraine,  Anjou,  Maine 
and  Perche.  Of  the  commerce  of  the  generality  of  Berry. 
Of  the  commerce  of  Normandy,  as  divided  in*.o  the  gene- 
ralities of  Rouen,  Alehcon,  and  Caen.  Of  the  commerce 
of  Burgogne,  and  the  generality.  .  Of  the  ftate  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  Dauphiny  and  Provert.ce.  Of  the  commerce 
of  Languedoc.  Of  the  commerce  of  Low  Navarre  and 
Bearne,  Flanders,  Lorrairt  and  Bar.  Of  the  commerce  of 
the  three  bifhoprics,  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  ;  of  Alface 
and  Roufillon.  Of  the  other  branches  of  the  trade  of 
France  ;  with  remarks  thereon  before  the  laft  war,  when 
they  were  in  pofTdfion  of  all  their  late  territories  in  North 
America.  Of  the  trade  of  the  French  iflands  in  America, 
as  it  ftood  before  the  laft  war,  and  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  in  1763  took  place;  with  remarks  thereon  fince  the 
laft  war,  and  the  faid  laft  treaty  of  peace  of  1763.  Of  the 
Eaft-India  and  African  trades  of  France,  as  thofe  articles 
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flood  before  the  laft  war,  and  treaty  of  1763.  Of  the  com- 
merce of  the  French  company  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  fhewing 
the  number  of  (hips  returning  annually  frorh  Pondicherry, 
and  the  value  of  their  cargoes,  from  the  year  1727  to  174'i 
inclufive  ;  with  remarks  oh  the  French  Eaft-lndia  trade 
fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  peace  of  1763.  Of  the  African 
trade  of  France,  as  the  fame  flood  before  the  laft  war,  and 
peace  of  1763.  Paiticular  remarks  on  the  trade  of  France 
in  general,  as  before  given,  and  the  manifeft  tendency  of 
the  extent  thereof,  and  their  political  fchemes  of  power  to 
arrive  at  univerfal  monarchy,  as  the  fame  appeared  in  this 
work  before  the  laft  war,  and  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763  ; 
alfo  remarks  on  our  article  France,  fince  the  laft  war,  and 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  made  in  the  year  1763. 
Franche  Comte,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 
Franconia,  ditto. 

Freight,  with  regard   to  France.     The  cuftom  of  Amfter- 
dam,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  Provinces,  in.  freighting 
(hips.     An  order  of  the  council  of  ftate  in  France  in  1701, 
regulating  the  payment  of  the  duty  of  freight.     Of  the  ar- 
ticle freight  according  to  the  laws  and  ulages  of  England  ; 
with   fome  efTential   cafes   litigated  and  determined  in  our 
courts  of  law.     Of  fome  generally  allowed  maxims  in  Eu- 
rope, in  regard  to  freight.     Of  the  validity  of  charter-parties 
in  regard  to  freight,  according  to  Wifbey  laws  of  fea  affairs. 
Of  lets  and  impediments  in  voyages.     Of  freighting  fhips, 
and  giving  earned.     Of  fome  regulations  in  regard  to  freight 
from  Old  Spain  to  New,  in  the  trade  of  Spanifh  America  ; 
with  political  remarks. 
French  African  Trade  and  Company,  as  the  fame  flood 
before  the  laft  war  and  peace  of  1763.     Of  the  trade  of  Se- 
negal ditto.     Of  the  trade  of  Gallam  ditto.     Of  the  trade 
of  Goree.     The   trade  of  Joal.      The  trade  of  Gambia. 
The  trade  of  BifTeaux  ;    with  illuftrative  remarks.     Of  the 
Gold  Coaft;  with  political  remarks  on  the  French  African 
trade  in  general,  as  the  fame  flood  before  the  laft  war,  and 
treaty  of  peace  of  1763.     The  French  king's  letters  patents 
for  the  liberty  of  trade  upon  the  coaft  in  Africa  in  17 16. 
Letters   patents,    containing   regulations   for   merchandizes 
which  the  traders  of  France  import  from  Holland  and  the 
North  for  the  Guinea  trade,  in  1728.     The  French  king's 
proclamation,  concerning  the  commerce  of  Guinea  ;  order- 
ing that  three  negro  boys  fhould  be  paid  for  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  two  negroes  of  maturity  ;  and  two  negro  girls  for  one 
negro,    in  17 16.     An  arret  of  the  king's  council  of  ftate, 
concerning  the  commerce  of  Guinea   in  1729,    extracted 
from  the  regifter  of  the  council  of  ftate.     The   king's  or- 
donnance,  prohibiting  captains  of  fhips  that  fhall  bring  ne- 
groes to  the  iflands,    from  landing,  or  fending  their  crews 
and  cargoes  thither,  without  permiflion  from  the  governors, 
1718.     An  arret  of  the  king's  council  of  ftate,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bounty   of  13  livres  for  each  negro,  and  20 
livres  for  every  mark  of  gold  that  the  Senegal  company  from 
the  African  coaft  fhall  caufe  to  be  imported  into  France, 
coming  from  thofe  countries,   granted  to  the   faid  company 
by  the  twenty- fourth  article  of  his  majefty's  letters  patents 
of  the  month  cf  March  1696,  during  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  faid  company,  1724:  fhewing  how  inviolably  the  French 
have  obferved  their  a£ts  relating  to  their  trade.     The  king's 
declaration  concerning  negro  flaves  of  the  colonies,  1738. 
An  arret  of  the  king's  council  of  ftate,  which  prohibits  gum 
from  the  river  Senegal,  being  exported  out  of  the  kingdom 
for  one  year,    under  pain  of  confifcation,  and   300  livres 
penalty,   1751  ;  with  remarks  fuitable  to  the  whole  of  the 
French  laws  relating  to  their  African  trade,  before  the  laft 
peace  of  1763:  fhewing  the  bounties,    exemptions,  privi- 
leges,  and   encouragements  given  by  the  French  to  their 
African  Company  ;  taken  from  a  memorial  of  the  deputies 
of  the  Council  of  Trade  in  France,  to  the  Royal  Council 
of  Commerce  there  ;  with  remarks  on  the  French  African 
trade  fince  the  laft  war,  and  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763. 
French  America,    as  the  fame  flood  before  the  laft  war, 
and  definitive  treaty  of  1763;  with  remarks  fince  the  laft 
war,  and  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763.     A  continuation  of 
the  French  deputies  of  trade's  reprefentation  concerning  their 
African  trade  and  fugar  iflands  ;    with  remarks  thereon,  in' 
reo-ard  to  the  French  laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  of 
their  American  colonies,  before  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of 
1763.     Regulations  concerning  hired  fervants  and  fire-arms, 
exported  by  merchantmen  to  the  French  colonies  in  America 
and  New  France,  in  17 16  ;  with  illuftrative  remarks  thereon. 
Marine  laws  to  be  obferved  in  all   the  ports  of  the  iflands 
and  French  colonies,    wherever  fituated,    in   1717.      The 
French  king's  letters  patents,  concerning  the  regulations  for 
commerce  of  the  French  colonies,  in  17 17.     In  the  year 
1718  a  royal  ordannance  was  made,  prohibiting  all  captains 
of  fhips   who  fhall  carry    negroes   to   the   French    iflands, 
againft  landing  them,  or  any  of  their  cargo,   without  leave 
had  and  obtained  from  the  governors,    in  order  to  prevent 
any  contagious  diflemper  being  thereby  fpread  among  the 
inhabitants.     Royal  letters  patents,  containing  regulations 
of  trade  between  Marfeilles  and  the  French  iflands  in  Ame- 
rica, in  the  year  1 7 19.     A  royal  ordonnance,  forbidding  all 
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governors  and  lieutenants -general,  all  particular  governors, 
and  intendants  of  colonies,  from  having  plantations,  in  the 
year  17 19.  A  royal  ordonnance  iflued' againft  captain*  and 
fupercargoes  of  merchantmen,  who  fhall  carry  on  foreign 
trade  to  the  French  iflands  in  America,  in  17 19.  ReouU- 
tions  by  the  king,  concerning  foreign  or  contraband  trade 
carried  on  in  the  French  colonics.  1720.  The  king's  de- 
claration with  regard  to  meirhandizes  of  the  French  colo- 
nies, 1722.  Letters  patents  upon  the  arrets,  which  fix  the 
times  <ii  the  year  or  the  entrepoft  of  merchandizes  comin" 
from  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  into  the  ports  therein 
mentioned,  and  of  thofe  which  jhall  be  declared  by  the  en- 
trepoft for  the  faid  iflands,  1726.  An  arret  of  the  king's 
council  of  ftate,  revoking  thofe  permifllons  before  granted 
to  the  merchants  oF  the  kingdom,  to  carry  to  Cadiz,  Ge- 
noa, Leghorn  and  Naples,  directly  from  the  French  iflands  of 
America,  merchandizes  of  the  produce  of  the  faid  iflands,  1723. 
A  remarkable  royal  ordonnance,  declaring  Gilles  Robin,  cap- 
tain of  the  (hip  St.  Michael,  of  Havre,  incapable  to  fail  for 
the  future,  in  any  fhip  intended  for  the  colonies,  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  carried  on  a  Contraband  1  rade  to 
St.  Domingo,  in  1724.  Royal  letters  patents,  in  the  form 
of  an  edict,  concerning  the  foreign  or  contraband  commerce 
to  the  iflands  and  colonies  of  America,  1727.  An  arret  of 
the  royal  council  of  ftate,  containing  regulations  on  the 
point  of  contefts,  between  the  admiralty  of  France  2nd  the 
farmers-general  of  the  revenue,  with  regard  to  contraband 
and  prohibited  trade  made  as  well  at  fea,  and  in  the  ports, 
havens,  and  creeks  of  the  faid  kingdom,  as  in  the  French 
iflands  and  colonies  of  America,  1728.  In  the  year  1730, 
a  royal  declaration  was  ifTued,  concerning  the  regulation 
and  collection  of  the  capitation-tax  at  the  windward  iflands 
in  America  :  and  in  the  year  1 731 ,  inftruclions  were  ilTued, 
to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  faid  declaration.  In  regard 
to  the  firft  of  thefe,  although  there  is  every  thing  done  that 
could  be  to  prevent  the  evafion  of  the  tax,  and  all  frauds  in 
the  collection  ;  yet  there  does  not  feem  lefs  judgment  in 
joining  moderation  with  rigour  and  ieverity.  A  royal  re- 
gulation with  refpecl:  to  the  wheat-meal  of  Canada,  ifTued 
1732,  to  preferve  the  trade  of  Canada  with  the  French 
iflands.  An  arret  of  the  Royal  Council,  forbidding  all  pri- 
vateers and  merchants  carrying  on  trade  in  the  French  iflands 
and  colonies,  to  fend  fluffs  or  painted  linens'  of  the  Indies 
thither,  or  thofe  of  Perfia,  China,  or  the  Levant^  1733.  An 
arret  of  the  Royal  Council  of  State,  granting  the  merchants 
of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  for  their  whale  and  cod-fiflieries  at  Canada 
and  Cape-Breton,  the  fame  rights,  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions, granted  by  letters  patents  cf  the  month  of  April  17 17, 
for  the  trade  of  the  French  iflands  and  colonies  of  America^ 
1734.  An  arret  of  the  Royal  Council  of  State,  and  letters 
patents  in  confequence  thereof,  concerning  the  entrepoft  as 
well  in  refpect  to  merchandize  intended  for  the  French 
iflands  and  colonies,  as  thofe  which  came  from  thence, 
1738.  In  1741  was  iflued  an  arret  of  the  Royal  Council 
of  State,  permitting  privateers  for  the  French  iflands  and 
colonies  to  load  fait  in  Bretagne,  or  in  any  other  cuftomary 
port,  to  be  employed  at  Cape  Verde,  for  the  faffing  of  be£f 
defigned  for  the  faid  iflands,  without  paying  any  duties,  &c. 
In  1 742  a  royal  ordonnance  was  made,  forbidding  all  captains 
of  fhips  dilarmed  in  the  faid  iflands,  paying  the  balance  due 
to  their  fnip's  crew,  and  injoining  them  to  make  the  dif- 
counts  in  prefence  of  the  officers  charged  to  take  an  account 
of  the  feveral  clafles  of  failors,  and  regulating  the  peculiar 
forms  requifite  upon  thefe  occafions,  &c.  In  the  year 
1743  a  royal  ordonnance  was  iflued,  concerning  the  regu- 
lation made  on  the  reception  of  captains  and  mafters  of  fhips 
in  the  French  colonies  of  America.  Alfo  in  the  year  1743 
an  arret  of  the  Royal  Council  of  State  was  ilTued,  ordering 
that  merchandizes  of  the  produce,  of  the  French  iflands  in 
America,  intended  for  Cape- Breton,  fhall  be  difcharged,  the 
1  ft  of  January  1747,  of  the  duty  of  weight  of  1  per  cent, 
and  that  thofe  merchandizes  of  the  produce  of  the  faid 
iflands,  defigned  as  well  for  Cape- Breton  as  for  Canada, 
fhall  be  difcharged,  during  the  faid  time,  of  the  duties  of 
3  per  cent,  of  the  weftern  domaine,  together  with  the  duty 
of  40  fols  per  100  weight  upon  fugars  of  the  faid  iflands, 
which  fhall  be  fent  there.  In  1743  an  arret  of  the  Royal 
Council  of  State  was  iflued,  ordering  that  the  merchants 
and  privateers  of  Marfeilles  fhall  be  obliged  to  bring  to  the 
office  of  the  weftern  domaine,  all  merchandizes  coming 
from  the  French  iflands  in  America,  as  well  as  thofe  which 
fhall  be  embarked  (or  the  faid  iflands,  to  be  there  vifited, 
and  the  duties  difcharged.  In  the  year  1744  an  arret  of  the 
Royal  Council  of  State  was  made,  fulpending,  curing  the 
late  war,  the  execution  of  the  fecond  article  of  the  letters 
patents  of  the  month  of  April  17 17,  concerning  the  com- 
merce of  the  French  iflands  of  America.  In  the  year  1750 
an  arret  of  the  Royal  Council  was  declared,  containing  an 
exemption  of  the  duties  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  weftern  do- 
maine, on  cottons  brought  from  the  French  colonies  of 
America  for  home-conlimption,  and  to  fubject  them  to  the 
fjme  duties  of  exportation  that  they  paid  before  the  arret  of 
November  1749:    alfo,    ordaining  that  the  duty  01  3  per 
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cent,  of  the  wcficrn  domaine  fliall  continue  to  be  collected 
upon  the  cotton  of  the  French  colonies  exported  to  other 
nations  ;  that  the  duty  of  half  per  cent,  eitablifhed  by  the 
declaration  of  the  lit  of  November  1727,  fhall  continue  to 
be  collected  upon  the  cotton  of  the  faid  colonies,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  collected  upon  other  merchandizes  which 
come  from  thence.  In  the  year  1751,  an  arret  was  ifiued 
by  the  Royal  Council,  fixing  at  8  livres  per  ico  weight  the 
duties  on  the  exportation  of  cotton-wool  out  of  the  king- 
dom, coming  liom  the  French  ifland  colonies;  and  thofe 
on  cotton-yarn  at  10  livres  per  100  weight,  as  well  for  the 
duties  of  the  five  farms,  as  for  thofe  of  the  weftern  domaine  : 
ordaining,  likewife,  that  the  duty  of  half  per  cent,  augmen- 
tation of  the  weftern  domaine,  fhall  remain  to  be  collected 
at  importation  into  the  kingdom,  upon  cottons  coming:  from 
the  faid  iflands  ;  with  remarks  on  this  article  French  A- 
Merica  before  the  laft  war,  and  the  peace  of  1763  :  alfo, 
at  the  conclufion  of  this  article,  remarks  fince  the  laft  war, 
and  the  definitive  treaty  of  1763. 

Friezland,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

East  Friezland,  ditto. 

Fuller,  a  workman  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 

Fullers-Earth,  an  earth  almoft  peculiar  to  England.  Of 
it's  utility  in  the  faid  woollen  manufacture  ;  alfo  philofophi- 
cal  obfervations  thereon,  with  remarks. 

Fulling,  the  art  of  it  as  practifed  in  manufactures.  Of  full- 
ing cloths  and  woollen  fluff's  with  foap. 

Funds  ;  of  the  funds  or  taxes  of  Great-Britain,  with  expla- 
natory remarks  thereon,  as  they  ftood  before  the  laft  war, 
and  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  of  1763;  with  further  re- 
marks thereon. 

For  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftom-houfe  at  the  end  of  the  Letter 
F,  fee  the  article  Fees  of  the  Officers  of  the  Cuftoms,  as 
fettled  by  act  of  parliament  ;  alfo  relating  to  nth,  fee  the 
article  Fisheries,  wherein  the  feveral  acts  concerning  the 
fame  are  referred  to. 
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(~*  ABEL,  a  tax  in  France. 

^J  Galicia,  in  Spain,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Galloons,  Gallions,  or  Galleons  ;  Spanifh  galloons, 
how  regulated  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  Spanifh  Ame- 
rica ;   with  remarks. 

Gascony,  in  France,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Gauging;  the  art  explained,  with  variety  of  practical  ex- 
amples, arithmetically  illuftrated;  alfo  tables,  fhewing  by 
weight  the  quantity  of  gallons  any  cafk  of  fpirits  contains, 
from  one  gallon  to  a  ton.  Of  gauging  of  (hips  in  Spain. 
The  laws  of  England  relating  to  gauging. 

Gelderland,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  t&ade. 

Gems,  precious  (tones  ;  with  philofophical  illuftrations  and 
remarks. 

Geneva  Republic,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Geneva,  a  liquor  lb  called  ;  with  remarks. 

Genoa,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade;  with  remarks.  Of 
the  bank  of  Genoa.  Of  Corfica,  confidered  as  a  part  of 
Genoa.  Monies  of  account  and  exchange  of  Genoa.  The 
foreign  exchanges  of  Genoa  upon  molt  parts  of  Europe. 

Germany.  See  the  feveral  ftates  and  electorates  contained 
therein. 

Georgia,  in  Afia,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Georgia,  an  Englifh  colony.     See  British  America. 

Guilan,  a  province  in  Perfia,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Ginger,  it's  quality  and  ufe. 

Glamorganshire,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Glass,  a  manufacture,  defcribed  ;  with  philofophical  remarks. 
Decrees  of  his  late  majefty  the  king  of  Spain,  for  fettling  a 
fabric  of  cryftal  and  glafs  in  Spain.  A  memoir  on  the  fa- 
bric of  glafs  at  St.  Gobin  in  France.  The  principal  laws 
of  England  relating  to  glafs. 

Gloucestershire,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Gold,  a  metal ;  the  moft  curious  operations  relating  thereto, 
in  the  great  and  fmall  way  ;  with  philofophical  remarks. 
Of  gold  and  filver  lace.  Of  gold-mines.  Of  extracting 
the  gold  out  of  the  ore.  Of  the  gold  of  the  Eaft-Indies  ; 
with  remarks  of  various  kinds.  Of  the  gold- trade  of  Af- 
rica ;  with  remarks  political.  The  gold-trade  of  America. 
A  brief  account  of  the  gold  and  filver  coined  in  the  reign 
'  of  queen  Elizabeth,  with  the  true  value  in  current  money. 
Account  of  the  money  coined  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Ditto  in  Charles  the  lit  and  lid's  time.  Ditto  in  James  the 
lid's  reign.  Abilract  of  account  of  the  great  recoinage  in 
king  William's  reign.  In  queen  Anne's  reign.  In  the 
reign  of  George  I.     Of  the  ufe  of  the  foregoing  accounts. 

Golden  Rule  in  Arithmetic,  what. 

Grace,  a  term  in  trade,  explained. 

Grafting,  Grafting,  or  Ingrafting.  See  Engraff- 
ing. 

Gratias,  a  term  in  commerce  in  Spain ;  with  remarks  re- 


lating to  the  treaties  of  commerce  fubfifting  between  Great- 
Britain  and  Spain. 

Granet,  a  precious  ftone  ;  with  philofophical  remarks. 

Greece,  [Modern  Greece],  it's  fituation,  produce  and 
trade  ;  with  remarks. 

Greenland,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade.  Of  the 
whale-fifhery. 

Greenwich-Hospital;  with  political  remarks.  What  fla- 
men  pay  to  the  fupport  of  that  hofpital. 

Groningen,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Guinea,  in  Africa,  ditto;   with  political  remarks. 

Guienne,  it's  fituation,   produce  and  trade. 

Gums,  of  their  nature  and  quality;  with  philofophical  and 
political  remarks  thereon. 

Gunpowder,  it's  compofition  ;  how  made.  Of  the  exporta- 
tion thereof.  The  principal  laws  of  England  relating 
thereto. 

Of  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftom-houfe  continued. 
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TTADDINGTONSHIRE,  it's  fituation,  produce  and 
.         trade. 

Halberstadt,  ditto. 

Hallage,  what. 

Hamburgh,  it's  fituation  and  trade;  with  political  remarks; 
Monies  of  exchange  of  Hamburgh  ;  and  their  computations 
with  other  parts  of  Europe.  Of  their  weights  and  mca- 
fures.     Of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh  ;  with  remarks. 

Hampshire,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Hanover,  ditto;  with  remarks. 

Hanse-Towns;  of  the  Hanfcatic  league,  &c. 

Harpineer,  or  Harponeer,  who. 

Hartfordshire,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Hats,  a  manufacture  ;  with  remarks  thereon  before  and  fincc 
the  laft  war,  and  treaty  of  1763. 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars,  the  principal  laws  of  England  re- 
lating thereto. 

Hemp,  a  vegetable,  how  prepared  for  ufe ;  with  remarks  be- 
fore and  fince  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763.  Laws  of 
England  relating  to  hemp  and  flax. 

Herefordshire,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade ;  with 
remarks. 

Herring-Fishery  ;  with  remarks  before  and  fince  the  late 
war,  and  peace  of  1763. 

Hesse  Landgraviate,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Hildesheim,  ditto. 

Holland,  ditto.  The  bank  of  loan  of  Amfterdam,  called 
the  Lombard.  Of  the  monies  of  exchange  of  Holland, 
and  computation,  as  they  relate  to  other  European  nations. 
Of  the  weights  and  meafures;  with  political  remarks  before 
and  fince  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763. 

Holstein  Duchy,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Hops,  a  plant.     Of  bnds  fit  for  planting  hops;  with  remarks. 

Hudson's-Bay  and  Streights,  it's  fituation,  produce  and 
trade  reprefented  ;  with  remarks  before  the  laft  war,  and 
fince  the  peace  of  1763. 

Hungary,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Huntingdonshire,  ditto. 

Husbandry  reprefented,  with  remarks. 

Hypothecation,  in  mercantile  commerce,  explained;  with 
remarks. 

The  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftom-houfe  continued. 


LETTER    I. 

J  A  PON,  or  Japan,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 
Java,  ditto;  with  remarks  relating  to  the  commerce  of 
the  Dutch  in  the  Ealt-lndies. 

Iceland,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Jerque,  a  term  ufed  at  the  cuftom-houfe;  with  remarks. 

Jersey,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Jetsam,  what.     See  Flotsam  and  Lagan. 

Jewels.     See  Diamjnd7  Pe^rl  and  Gems. 

Importation  ;  with  political  remarks  before  and  fince  the 
laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763.  Principal  laws  of  England 
relating  to  importation  of  merchandize.  Of  goods  prohioited 
importation. 

Impost,  what. 

India  Trade.  See  East-India  Trade,  East-India 
Company,  Java,  &c.  &c. 

India-House  of  Spain.  Explanation  of  the  Spanifh  Weft- 
India  trade  and  navigation  ;  with  political  remarks  before 
the  laft  war,  and  peace  ot  1763. 

Indian  Affairs  in  North  America  reprefented. 

Indian  Islands,  in  Afia,  their  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Indico,  a  plant;    method  of  cultivating  indico  in  America. 

Of 


N       D       E       X. 


Of  the  adulteration  of  indico.  Of  the  ufe  of  indico. 
Laws  of  England  in  regard  to  indico. 

Indostan,  or"EiviPiRE  of  the  Great  Mogul,  it's  fitua- 
tion,  produce  and  trade  ;  with  obfervations  interfperfed. 

Insurance.     See  Assurance,  as  relative  to  mercantile  trade. 

Interest  of  Money;  various  cafes  of  computation  thereon, 
with  tables  of  intereft  fimple  and  compound.  The  feveral 
ufes  thereof,  as  applied  in  bufinefs  of  divers  kinds.  Of  the 
intereft  of  money,  confidered  in  a  national  and  political 
view.  Of  legal  intereft.  Of  the  reduction  of  intereft  in 
the  public  funds,  before  and  fince  the  laft  war,  and  peace 
of  1763. 

InvernessHIRE,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade. 

Invoice,  a  mercantile  account;  with  remarks. 

Ireland,  it's  fituation,  produce  and  trade;  with  political  re- 
marks before  and  fince  the  laft  war,  and  peace  of  1763. 


Iron,  it's  manufacture  and  trade;  with  remarks.     Iron  a«  ftp. 

plied  to  medicine. 
The  Bufinefs  of  the  Cuftom-houfe  continued. 


LETTER    K. 

TZ'ALI,  a  fait,  it's  nature  and  trade. 

xv  Kay,  or  Key,  or  Quay,  ddcribed.     The  laws  relating 

thereto. 
Kent,  it's  fitaation,  produce  and  trade. 
Kincardinshire,  ditto. 
The  Stewarty  of  Kircudbright,  ditto, 


The   END  of  the   FIRST   VOLUME. 
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